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KEY TO THE TEXT 


The examples of different types of Psychological Abstracts records presented here are 
number coded to provide definition of their elements. 


JOURNAL ARTICLE ABSTRACT 


! 8327. * Howard, R. Lee.; Glendenning, Robert L. 
& Meyer, Donald R. ?(Ohio State U.) * Motivational 
control of retrograde amnesia: Further explorations 


and effects.* Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Feb). Vol. 86(2), 187-192.—* Re- 
ports 5 investigations of variables related to the 
motivational control of retrograde amnesias for long- 
term habits, which result from single electroconvul- 
sive shock treatments. Ss were 176 Long-Evans rats. 

In terms of the paradigms of M.J. Robbins and D.R. 

Meyer" (see PA, Vol. 44:11961), habits that were 3rd 

in a series were generally resistant to the treatment 

and were markedly impaired if the tests for retention 
were carried out in changed motivational contexts. 

The latter result is discussed in relation to the view 

that long-term habits are affected by the treatments if 

and only if, they operate as punishments.(* ) *(15 
ret)!" Journal abstract. 

1— Record number. 

2— Author(s) or editor(s). As many as four are listed; if 
there are more than four, the first is listed followed by 
"et al." Succession marks (i.e., Jr., I, III, etc) are not 
given. 

3 — Affiliation of first-named author/editor only. 

4 — Article title, including subtitles: If the original article is 
in a foreign language, the translated title is given in 
brackets and the language of the original article is 
indicated in parentheses. 

5 — Primary publication title and bibliographic data, 

6 — Text of abstract. 

7 — Reference to a previous entry in Psychological Ab- 
Stracts. V an abstract number is unavailable at time of 
Publication, the issue number is given. Consult the 
Author Index of the PA issue noted in order to 
determine the record number for the article. 

8 — Summaries included in the primary publication are 
listed when in language(s) other than that of the article. 

9 — Number of references is included when there are 15 or 
more listed. 

10 — Abstract source, 


BOOK ANNOTATION 


18328. ?Chase, William G. ?(Ed.). *(Carnegie- 
Mellon U.) *Visual information processing. *New 
York, N.Y.; "Academic, *1973. *xiv, !*555 p. 
11 $17.50.— '? Presents a series of readings on visual 
processes in cognition and linguistic comprehension 
and on information-processing models. 


1 — Record number. 
2 — Author(s) or editor(s). As many as four are listed; if 
there are more than four, the first is listed followed by 
“et al.” Succession marks (i.e., Jr., 11, II, etc) are not 
given. 
3 — Designation of editor. 
4 — Affiliation of first-named author/editor only. 
5 — Book title. 
6 — Place of publication. 
7 — Publisher. 
8 — Year of publication, 
9 — Prepagination. 
10 — Total pagination. 
11 — Price. 
12 — Text of annotation, 


BOOK CHAPTER CITATION 


18329. * Clark, Herbert H.; Carpenter, Patricia A. 
& Just, Marcel A. ?(Stanford U.) * On the meeting of 
semantics and perception. *In W.G. Chase (Ed.), 
Visual information processing, New York, N. Y. 
Academic, 1973. xiv, 555 p. $17.50. 


1 — Record number. 

2 — Author(s) of cited chapter. As many as four are listed; 
if there are more than foür, the first is listed followed 
by “et al," Succession marks (e, Jr., II, III, etc) are 
not given. 

3 — Affiliation of first-named author only. 

4 — Chapter title. 

5 — Referral to the whole book and its bibliographic data 


CONTENT CLASSIFICATION 


PA has subsections for some of the 17 major classification categories. These are displayed in the Table of 
Contents and are designed to group all abstracts relevant to a narrower topic than the major categories under a 
single heading. Abstracts that are relevant to a major category but not to any of the subsections are listed first 
and followed by abstracts that are relevant both to a major category and also to the subsectons. It is expected 
that this will help readers locate material related to their interests more quickly, 
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ACTH = adrenocorticotropic hormone 


DNA deoxyribonucleic acid 

E experimenter 

EEG electroencephalogram or -graph 
ESP extrasensory perception 

Exp experiment 

IQ intelligence quotient 


FORTRAN, IBM 360. 


Afri = Afrikaans Geor = 
Alba = Albanian Germ 
Arab = Arabic Grek 
Bulg = Bulgarian Hebr 
Chin = Chinese Hung 
Czec = Czech Tran 
Danh = Danish Ital 
Duth = Dutch Japn 
Finn = Finnish Lith 
Flem = Flemish Norg 
Fren = French Polh = 


*Consult Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary 


Georgian 
German 
Greek 
Hebrew 


Iranian 
Italian 


Polish 


21 


ABBREVIATIONS 


In addition to commonly understood abbreviations* (including all units of measurement, educational 
degrees, Standard statistical abbreviations, and standard Latin and reference terms), standard 
abbreviations used in Psychological Abstracts records are: 


LSD lysergic acid diethylamide 
D observer 

RNA ribonucleic acid 

S subject 

TV television 

Us United States 


USSR - Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


Computer languages and computer names will also be used without definition, e.g., ALGOL, COBOL, 


Language abbreviations used after translated titles are: 


Port - Portuguese 
Romn- Romanian 
Russ - Russian 
d Sloe = Slovene 

Hungarian Slok = Slovals 
Span = Spanis. 
Srer_ = Serbo-Croatian 

em Swed - Swedish 

i nian Turk = Turkish 

lorwegian Ukrn = Ukranian 
Yugo = Yugoslavian 
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ERRATA 


The following corrections refer to journal informa- 
tion which was omitted or listed incorrectly. The 
correct entry follows each abstract number. 

PA, Vol. 51:10893: Early Child Development & 
Care Vol. 2(2 Mono.) 

PA, Vol, 51:10700: European Journal of Pharma- 
cology, 1973 (Sep), Vol. 23(3) 

PA, Vol. 51:10612,10660,10669,10683: European 
Journal of Pharmacology , 1973 (Oct), Vol. 24(1) 

PA, Vol. 51:12101: Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1973 (Oct), Vol. 58(2) 

PA, Vol. 51:11190: Michigan Personnel & Guid- 
ance Journal, 1972 (Fal), Vol. 4(1) 

PA, Vol. 51:11219, 11233, 11239, 11325, 11330, 
11347, 11352, 11388, 11391, 11407, 11449: Psy- 
chiatria Polska, 1973 (Jul) 

PA, Vol. 51:11806: Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Disorders, 1972 (Nov), Vol. 37(4), 542-547 
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1. —————. Comments and queries: Private data, 
raw feels, inner experience, and all that. Psychological 
Record, 1973(Fal), Vol. 23(4), 563-565.—Directs atten- 
tion to the power of the "privacy" and “inner experi- 
ence" institutions to contaminate the sciences, and 
presents suggestions concerning their self-maintenance. 

2. Allen, George D. & Hutcheson, J. Stanford. (U. 
North Carolina, Dental Research Center, Chapel Hill) A 
Clock pulse generator (CPG) for behavioral time 
research. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 5(6), 462-466.—Describes a device 
which (a) generates very accurate time calibration tones 
suitable for tape recording along with experimental 
behaviors, and (b) creates from such a recorded tone an 
easy-to-read structured pulse train for oscillographic 
tracings. 

3. Alvim, Fausto. (U. Brasilia, Brazil) [Notes about 
the relation between subject and object in contemporary 
Science.] (Port) Alter-Jornal de Estudos Psicodinamicos, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 7-15.—Develops 2 main theses: (a) 
that experimental psychology and analytic psychology 
have different methods and aims, therefore constituting 2 
essentially distinct sciences and (b) that in the same 2 
fields there is, respectively, an “objectivation of the 
subject” and a “subjectivation of the object.” 

4. Ansbacher, Heinz L. (U. Vermont) The first 
critique of Freud’s metapsychology: An extension of 
George S. Klein’s “Two theories or one?" Bulletin of the 


Menninger Clinic, 1974(Jan), Vol. 38(1), 78-84.—Ana- 
lyzes G. S. Klein's (see PA, Vol. 50:8074) paper “Two 
Theories or One?” Klein’s attack against Freud’s 
metapsychology is noted to be closely similar to the 
criticism by A. Adler. The parallels and differences 
between the Klein and Adler positions are examined. 

5. Barker, E. N. (Harvard U.) Humanistic psychology 
and scientific method. Interpersonal Development, 
1971-1972, Vol. 2(3), 137-172.—Considers the relation- 
ship between humanistic psychology and scientific 
method problems and pseudoproblems in this relation- 
ship, and the nature of the subject matter of humanistic 
psychology. Issues concerning the underlying image of 
man associated with various modes of inquiry are noted. 
A continuum of modes in attaining and communicating 
knowledge is proposed, ranging from the mystic to the 
empirical researcher, Other topics discussed include (a) 
the involvement or detachment of the researcher, (b) 
reasons for the relative dearth of humanistic psychologi- 
cal research, (c) the need for a meaningful psychological 
language, (d) surplus meaning and reductionism in 
psychological concepts, (e) the public nature of knowl- 
edge, (f) a continuum of variables relevant to research on 
human processes, (g) phenomenological research, (h) 
participant observation, and (i) the nature of measure- 
ment.—Journal abstract. 

6. Bassin, F. V. [Developing the questions of 
significance and meaning.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 19(6), 13-24.— Discusses 2 1972 papers 
by A. N. Leont’ev on activity, consciousness, and 
psychology. The problem of meaning, as treated by 
Leontev, is singled out for detailed analysis.—£L. Zusne. 

7. Bleger, José [Ideology and politics.] (Span) Revista 
de Psicoanálisis, 1973(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 509-513.—Pro- 
poses that scientific knowledge and ideas and the right of 
scientific inquiry are matters that have political implica- 
tions. [This article was not finished before the author's 
untimely death, but it reflects some of his views 
concerning the relationship between scientific ideology 
and governmental affaire LH. B. Haslam. 

8. Bray, Norman W. & Murphy, Martin D. (U. 
Cincinnati) Description of a restricted randomization 
program (RRP). Behavior Research Methods & Instrumen- 
tation, 1973(Nov), Vol. 5(6), 490-496.—Details a com- 
puter program which produces restricted randomizations 
of numbers as an aid in counterbalancing large experi- 
mental designs., The input to the program is a series of 
specifications for sampling a pool of random numbers. 
The program has been used in several memory experi- 
ments and could be used in other experimental para- 
digms in learning and perception. 

9. Brožek, Josef. (Lehigh U.) Soviet historiography of 
psychology: II. Contributions of non-Russian authors. 
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ournal of the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 
973(Jul), Vol. 9(3), 213-216.— Presents a brief review of 
istoriographic activities in psychology in the Ukraine. 
the historiography of psychology in the other non- 
tussian republics is also noted. 

10. Bruno, Frank J. (San Bernardino Valley Coll.) 
"sychology: A life-centered approach. Santa Barbara, 
"alif.: Hamilton, 1974. 496 p.— Presents an introductory 
extbook on psychology emphasizing the nature of 
ndividual behavior and personal adjustment. Topics 
:overed include psychology, identity, and freedom; child 
behavior; learning and unlearning; emotional, social, 
ind sexual behavior; perception and motivation; and 
psychotherapy. 

11. Craig, James R. & Reese, Sandra C. (Western 
Kentucky U.) Retention of raw data: A problem 
revisited. American Psychologist, 1973(Aug), Vol. 28(8), 
723.—Requested raw data from a sample of authors in 1 
issue of 4 psychological journals which vary from “hard” 
to “soft” scientific methodology in the articles published. 
Despite differences between the authors in the “hard” 
and “soft” journals, replies indicate that at present there 
is a greater tendency toward sharing data than has been 
reported previously. 

12. Dabbs, James M. & Clower, Brenda J. (Georgia 
State U.) An ultrasonic motion detector, with data on 
stare, restriction of movement, and startle. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
5(6), 475-476.—Demonstrates that the ultrasonic motion 
detector can measure activity in free-ranging Ss and may 
be useful in studies of arousal. This device records counts 
of activity per unit of time. The convenience of the 
technique is discussed in evaluating the data from 3 
experiments with 60 undergraduate Ss. 

13. Dass, Ram. The only dance there is: Talks given 
at the Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas, 1970, 
and at Spring Grove Hospital, Spring Grove, Maryland, 
1972. Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor, 1974. 180 p. $2.95. 
—Presents transcripts of 2 talks given on the concepts 
and methods of Karma Yoga, the nature of altered states 
of consciousness, and Eastern and Western religions and 
models of man based on the author’s experiences with 
hallucinogens and his studies in India. 

14. Di Vesta, Francis J. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Theory and measures of individual differences in 
studies of trait by treatment interaction. Educational 
Psychologist, 1973(Spr), Vol. 10(2), 67—75.—Criticizes 
studies of individual differences which use the Trait x 
Treatment interaction method for not considering 
intervening processes employed by learners. The devel- 
opment of taxonomies of how situations are coded and 
of the kinds of processes used by learners with different 
characteristics is urged. 

15. Doré, François & Granger, Luc. (U. Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) [A critical study of two methodologies 
rejected by B. F. Skinner.] (Fren) Canadian Psychologist, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 14(4), 339-349.—Presents a critical 
discussion of Skinner’s rejection of hypothetico-deduc- 
tive methods, which he considers as inadequate, and of 
psychophysical explanations, which he considers inter- 
esting only as a parallel to the study of behavior. (French 
abstract) 
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16. Dyer, Frederick N. & Schjelderup, John R. (U.S. 
Army Medical Research Lab., Experimental Psychology 
Div., Fort Knox, Ky.) Adding the dimension of color to 
computer-generated displays. Behavior Research Me- 
thods & Instrumentation, 1973(Nov), Vol. 5(6), 487-489. 
—Describes a low-cost system that permits existing 
computer-generated displays on a black and white 
cathode-ray tube display to be reproduced in one of 
several colors on a color TV receiver. In a simple on or 
off arrangement using 3 computer output relays, 7 
distinct and readily identifiable colors are available. 

17. Frederiksen, John R. (Brandeis U.) A tachisto- 
scopic software system for use in remote timesharing 
applications. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumenta- 
tion, 1973(Nov), Vol. 5(6), 481-486.—Describes a pro- 
gram that permits the use of an Imlac PDS-1 display 
computer as a software-controlled tachistoscope. Al- 
phanumeric and graphic message strings are received 
from the host computer over a telephone line and then 
displayed for specified periods of time in sequence. The 
display computer records the S's responses and reaction 
time and reports this information back to the host 
computer for recording and analysis. 

18. Gratch, Haya (Ed.). Twenty-five years of social 
research in Israel: A review of the work of the Israel 
Institute of Applied Social Research, 1947-1971. 
Jerusalem, Israel: Jerusalem Academic Press, 1973. 292 
p.—Presents the history of the Israel Institute of Applied 
Social Research and describes how its use of social 
scientific and psychological concepts and research 
methods has evolved over a 25-yr period. Summaries of 
approximately 500 experimental projects are presented in 
10 fields, and a bibliography of 583 staff publications is 
appended. 

19. Griesinger, Donald H. (Union Coll. & U.) The 
physics of behavioral systems. Behavioral Science, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 19(1), 35-51.—Outlines a formal theory 
of behavior and emotion which relates an operationally 
defined psychological force field to the propensity for 
choice among alternative behaviors. The propensity is 
represented by a probability density which depends not 
only on the configuration of the force field, but also on 
the individual's level of emotional arousal. The level of 
emotional arousal is linked probabilistically to the 
individual's interaction history. The theory is formally 
analogous to the mathematics of quantum mechanics 
and its philosophical roots are traceable to the metaphy- 
sical cosmology of A. N. Whitehead. Illustrative exam- 
ples employing the theory are drawn from contemporary 
behavioral science data, demonstrating the efficacy of a 
probabilistic, field theoretic approach to behavioral 
modeling.—Journal abstract. 

20. Hanna, Thomas. (U. Florida) The project of 
somatology. Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 13(3), 3-14.—Considers that the recent 
American interest in yoga, dance and body movement, 
Reichean therapy, bio-energetic therapy, massage, medi- 
tation, encounter groups, psychodrama, biofeedback 
training; and gestalt therapy necessitates the develop- 
ment of somatology as a science. The need to understand 
“wholistically” the interaction between mental and 
physical functions involved in these techniques is 
discussed. Influenced by Eastern traditions, the focus is 
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not simply on body or mind but on the soma—the whole, 
organic energy system. As an approach to human 
behavior, somatology was slow to evolve because of the 
preoccupation of Western science with the mind-body 
dichotomy. Lately, however, the study of consciousness 
has become more acceptable. It is concluded that help in 
planning society, in understanding man and his environ- 
ment, and in changing medicine, science, and philosophy 
will come from the unitary comprehension of human 
behavior.—R. S. Albin. 

21. Harrison, Albert A. (Ed.). (U. California, Davis) 
Explorations in psychology. Monterey, Calif.: Brooks 
/Cole, 1974. vii, 343 p. $5.95.—Presents a series of 29 
papers for undergraduates on orientations to human 
psychology, basic psychological processes, personal 
consequences of behavior, and interpersonal processes. 

22. Kalin, Martin G. (DePaul U.) The utopian flight 
from unhappiness: Freud against Marx on social 
progress. Chicago, Ill: Nelson-Hall, 1974. xi, 231 p. 
$8.95.—Presents a discussion of 2 conflicting philosophi- 
cal approaches to the problem of human unhappiness 
(the optimistic vs the pessmistic or the utopian vs the 
antiutopian) with Marx as the spokesman for the Ist 
position and Freud as the spokesman for the 2nd. The 
concept of evolutionary trends in the physical and social 
environment is related to man's search for happiness. (67 
p ref) 

23. Kantor, J. R. (U. Chicago) System structure and 
Scientific psychology. Psychological Record, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 23(4), 451-458.—Questions the logic of scientific 
psychology, arguing that prevailing psychological foun- 
dations do not appear to meet natural science criteria. It 
is suggested that interbehavioral postulates offer satisfac- 
tory propositions for a scientific psychology. 

24. Klimoysky, Gregorio. [Levels of integration and 
relationships among scientific theories.] (Span) Revista 
de Psicoanalisis, 1973(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 489—508.—Notes 
possible ways of showing logical relationships between 
the various sciences and considers various ways of 
formulating theories, largely based on the work of José 
Bleger.—W. B. Haslam. 

25. Koenig, Lilli. (Austrian Academy of Sciences, Inst. 
of Comparative Behavior Research, Vienna) [Das Aki- 
tionssystem der Zergohreule Otus scops scops (Linné 
1758). (The action system of the scops owl.).] (Germ) 
Berlin, W. Germany, Paul Parey, 1973. 124 p.—De- 
scribes the behavior of the Scops owl, based on field 
observations with emphasis on courtship rituals and the 
development of the young. (4 p ref) 

26. Larsson, B. & Nilsson, B. [Problems of computer 
service at the behavioral science institutes in Sweden.] 
(Swed) Pedagogisk-Psykologiska Problem, 1973(Jun), No. 
223, 17 p.—Presents brief summaries from a conference 
in Malmó in 1973 concerning computer problems in 
behavioral research. 4 main subjects are discussed: (a) 
present status of computer service at the institutes, (c) 
education for computer service, (c) establishment of a 
central group of experts for behavioral data processing, 
and (d) establishment of a central data archive.— English 
abstract. 

27. Levine, Norman. (U. Maryland, Baltimore) Marx- 
ism and Engelism: Two differing views of history. 
Journal of the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 
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1973(Jul), Vol. 9(3), 217-239.—Presents detailed support 
for the thesis that Marxism and Engelism are better and 
more accurately viewed as 2 unique and fundamentally 
separate systems of historical analysis. 

28. Levshina, A. N. [Bibliography of psychological 
literature published in 1972 (2nd semester).] (Russ) 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Nov), Vol. 19(6), 156-166. 
— Presents Part 2 of the bibliography of psychological 
literature in the Russian language published in 1972, 
containing 302 items.—L. Zusne. 

29. Luria, A. R. (U. Moscow, USSR ) [Psychology in 
the system of natural and social sciences.] (Span) 
Revista Latinoamericana de Psicologia, 1973, Vol. 5(3), 
263-271.—Suggests that new branches of science spring 
up in the limits between 2 or more disciplines. This 
general principle is studied in the case of scientific 
psychology as a discipline between the natural and social 
sciences. It is noted that new principles and concepts 
have to be introduced in order to have a new science. 
The contribution of L. S. Vigotsky is given a central role 
in the process of growth of scientific psychology. 
—English abstract. 

30. Manning, Susan K. (Hunter Coll, City U. New 
York) A measure of spontaneous alternation. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
5(6), 501—502.—Presents a measure of spontaneous 
alternation that leads to descriptive scores which are 
comparable from 1 experiment to another, that expresses 
Observed alternation as a proportion of possible above- 
chance alternations, and that leads to measures which 
have a value of 1.0 when alternation has occurred on all 
trials. 

31. Mussen, Paul & Rosenzweig, Mark R. (Eds.). (U. 
California, Berkeley) Concepts in psychology: Introduc- 
tory readings. Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath, 1974. ix, 
542 p.— Presents a series of 37 introductory readings in 8 
fields of psychology—social, personality, developmental, 
cognitive and educational, learning and memory, percep- 
tion, biological, and comparative. 

32. Paluch, Andrzej K. (Jagiellonian U., Cracow, 
Poland) [The concept of structure in the social 
sciences: Claude Lévi-Strauss' proposals.] (Polh) Studia 
Socjologiczne, 1973, Vol. 3(50), 5-30.—Reviews the 
theoretical and methodological implications of the 
structure concept proposed by Lévi-Strauss. The concept 
of structure is related to the problems of change in 
history.—H. Kaczkowski. 

33. Pitts, Carl E. & Rogers, Carl. (United States 
International U., San Diego, Calif.) Twelve years later: 
A reply to Carl Rogers. Journal of Humanistic Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Win), Vol. 13(1), 75-84.— Discusses similarities 
between 2 traditionally divergent schools of psychology: 
behaviorism and humanism. The humanists view beha- 
viorists as manipulative, depersonalizing, and control- 
ling, while behaviorists see humanists as soft-headed, 
nonscientific, and vague. In actuality, the behaviorists 
have not denied man his freedom, nor forced him into 
submission and docility as had been feared. Rather, they 
have interpreted human problems in an (implicitly) 
humanistic manner. The humanistic concept of self- 
responsibility may be seen as helping one to design step- 
by-step solutions to one's own problems; facilitating is 
modifying; actualizing is training. It is suggested that the 
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lifferences are of label and style rather than of intent, of 
echnique rather than of motive. The major bridge 
between the traditions remains: that of overcoming the 
emotionalism attached to each position. Comments by 
Carl Rogers about different definitions of behaviorism 
follow.—R. S. Albin. 

34. Progoff, Ira. (Drew U.) The death & rebirth of 
psychology. New York, N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1973. ix, 
275 p.—Evaluates the contributions of Freud, A. Adler, 
Jung, and O. Rank to depth psychology, and discusses 
the emergence of a new, holistic view of man which 
differs from original psychoanalytic conceptions. 

35. Progoff, Ira. Depth psychology and modern man. 
New York, N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1973. xii, 277 p. $2.95. 
—Demonstrates, through presentation af a new view of 
the magnitude, dimensions, and resources of the human 
personality, how the process of creativity operates, 
especially in scientists. Discussions of man’s nature are 
included as well as insights taken from the organismic 
biology of E. Sinnott, from the life and thought of J. C. 
Smuts, and from existential philosophy. 

36. Reinert, Giinther (Ed.). (U. Trier-Kaiserslautern, 
W. Germany) [Bericht Ober den 27. Kongress der 
Deutschen Gesselschaft fiir Psychologie in Kiel 1970. 
(Report of the 27th Congress of the German Society of 
Psychology in Kiel, 1970.).] (Germ) Gottingen, W. 
Germany: Verlag fiir Psychologie, 1973. xvi, 977 p- 

37. Royce, Joseph R. (Ed.). (U. Alberta, Center for 
Advanced Study in Theoretical Psychology, Edmonton, 
Canada) Multivariate analysis and psychological theory. 
London, England: Academic Press, 1973. xvi, 567 p. 
$23.50.—Presents a series of papers delivered at a 
conference concerned with the application of multivari- 
ate analysis to the study of human behavior. Subjects 
covered include factor analytic personality research, 
linear regression equations as behavior models, cognitive 
styles, ability measures, auditory and visual test perform- 
ance, causal theories of personality, motivation theory, 
depression, and peer group forces in delinquency. 

38. Schlenker, Barry R. (U. Florida) Social psycholo- 
gy and science. Journal of Personality & Social Psycholo- 
Sr, 1974(Jan), Vol. 29(1), 1-15.—Contests K. J. Gergen’s 
(see PA, Vol. 50:11110) argument that “social psycholo- 
gy is primarily an historical inquiry” incapable of 
generating scientific principles and general theories. It is 
argued that many of his contentions demonstrate a 
myopic focus on particulars, a misconception of the 
nature of science, and an unjustifiable pessimism. An 
attempt is made to demonstrate why Gergen’s conten- 
tions are logically and empirically incorrect, and to 
provide a needed affirmative statement concerning the 
scientific status of social psychology and other social 
disciplines. Humanistic principles are not challenged by 
such an affirmative declaration; rather, social behavior 
(including the exercise of “free” choice) is understanda- 
ble and explainable within the context of inquiry called 
“science.” (36 ref)—Journal abstract. 

39. Tageson, Carroll W. (U. Notre Dame) Humanistic 
education. Counseling & Values, 1973(Win), Vol. 17(2), 
90-96.—Traces the rise of humanistic psychology from 
its organismic beginnings to its acceptance by educators. 
It is stressed that human values are learned by being 
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experienced rather than through objective teaching. (22 
ref)—A. M. Cawley. 

40. Tamm, Johanna. (U. Basel, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Switzerland) [Psychosomatics and the mind-body-rela- 
tionship.] (Germ) Confinia Psychiatrica, 1973, Vol. 16(1), 
46-54.— Discusses psychosomatic medicine and psycho- 
physiology which try to understand human life as an 
entity. The idea of the separate being of body and mind 
has its roots in the Greek and consequently the Christian 
belief in the immortality of the soul. It goes through the 
history of European thinking, but in science it has lead to 
enormous difficulties. As a contrast, modern understand- 
ing of life as an entity and in its dynamism goes back to 
the philosophy of H. Bergson and his time. It enables the 
evolution of psychosomatic medicine as a science and 
therapy. It is suggested that the 2 rivalling theories 
should not be taken as contradictory but as complemen- 
tary. The view of life in its dynamism makes possible an 
objective scientific approach, whereas the belief in the 
durability and immortality of the soul can be the root of 
a better understanding of subjective personal life.—7. N. 
Mensh. 

41. Thomas, Darwin L. & Weigert, Andrew J. 
(Brigham Young U., Family Research Center) Sociologi- 
cal theory and the family: The problem of fit between 
form and content. Social Science Information, 1973(Apr), 
Vol. 12(2), 139-155.—Discusses the problem of fit for the 
theoretical elements of concepts, propositions, deductive 
inferential forms, and models. Topics covered include: 
classical logical form, axiomatic form, and mathematical 
form. The problem of fit is conceptualized along 2 logical 
continua: theoretical form to empirical content and 
formal notation to natural language. When the investiga- 
tor derives a theorem from his theory and statistically 
tests that theorem against the data, he is actually 
performing at least 2 “tests.” (24 ref)—C. Kokkinis. 

42. Tseng, Wen-Shing. (U. Hawaii, Medical School) 
The concept of personality in Confucian thought. 
Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 36(2), 191-202.—Analyzes 
the concept of personality as outlined in Confucian 
thought, including the writings of Confucious, Mencius, 
and Tseng Tzu. The major contribution of Confucianism 
to mental health is considered to be the concept that 
happiness is achieved through internal self-sufficiency 
and maturity.—E. M. Uprichard. 

43. Vincent, Terry; Bradshaw, John; Nettleton, 
Norman & Donahoo, Kevin. (Monash U., Clayton, 
Victoria, Australia) A projection tachistoscope employ- 
ing two automatic projectors with phototransistor 
control of sequencing. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1973(Nov), Vol. 5(6), 477-480.—De- 
scribes a complete system for group tachistoscopic 
projection, employing 2 slightly modified Kodak Carous- 
el projectors and a specially constructed control unit. 
The existing mechanical shutters within the projectors 
are utilized. Flexibility and accuracy at low cost are 
achieved by phototransistor control which also allows 
use of accessory reaction time equipment. The system 
permits the independent presetting of exposure duration 
and interstimulus intervals for manual initiation or 
automatic recycling. Slides may be retained or changed 
between exposures in either or both projectors—Journal 
abstract. 
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44. Voss, James F. (U. Pittsburgh) Psychology as a 
behavioral science. Pacific Pallisades, Calif.: Goodyear, 
1974. xvi, 298 p.—Presents an introductory survey of 
psychological concepts, emphasizing human perception, 
learning and cognition, and motivational processes 
within a man-environment interaction model. Topics 
include sensory systems, intellectual development, learn- 
ing, memory, the use of intellectual information and 
skills, personality and social behavior, and motivation. 
(12% p ref) 

45. White, Mary A. & Duker, Jan. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U.) Suggested standards for children’s 
samples. American Psychologist, 1973(Aug), Vol. 28(8), 
700-703.—Surveyed existing practices for describing 
samples of children in current psychological journals. 
Results indicate that inadequate data are often reported 
for identifying (a) the children as a sample of children, 
(b) the children as a sample of pupils, and (c) the sample 
as a sample. Recommendations are made for reporting 
samples in future publications. A checklist of 22 items is 
included for use by editors and authors to increase the 
accuracy and scope of reporting on samples, and thus 
increase the reliability of future research in this area. 
—Author abstract. 
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46. DeWitt, Louis J. & Weiss, David J. A computer 
software system for adaptive ability measurement. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: U. Minnesota, Dept. of Psychology, 
TR No. 74-l, 1974. 65 p.—Describes a system of 
computer programs to control the administration of 
adaptive ability tests and which is capable of administer- 
ing any combination of 2 kinds of tests to a given 
individual without interruption. Each test can be based 
on 1 of 6 testing strategies and can administer items 
selected from up to 9 item pools within each strategy. 
Feedback capabilities, response formats, and technical 
requirements of the software system are discussed. 

47. Nieminen, U. J. (Academy of Finland, Helsinki) 
On the centrality in a directed graph. Social Science 
Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 371-378.— Considers the 
concept of structural centrality in a weakly connected 
digraph. Some requirements for the pointcentrality and 
for the centrality index are proposed and a construction 
satisfying the requirements is given. Several examples are 
calculated.—Journal abstract. 
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48. Bailey, Larry W. & Edwards, Darrel. (U.S. Naval 
Hosp., San Diego, Calif.) Use of meaningless and novel 
proverbs as a projective technique. Journal of Personali- 
ty Assessment, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(6), 527-530.—Reviews 
the traditional uses of proverbs in the clinical situation 
with emphasis on qualitative analysis of interpretations. 
2 related projective techniques were introduced and 
illustrated. Responses of 47 psychiatric and neurological 
patients to meaningless proverbs were evaluated in terms 
of the patient’s affect and manner in stating “I don’t 
know,” or symbolism, action potential, and basic 
attitudes revealed in their interpretations. Results with 1 
meaningless proverb suggest a relationship between 
clinical diagnosis and type of response. A 2nd technique 
was presented in which a normal female undergraduate 
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created novel proverbs. This approach was analyzed for 
chosen content, implied attitudes and actions, and 
sequential thinking —Journal abstract. 

49. Bay, Kyung S. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) 
The effect of non-normality on the sampling distribution 
and standard error of reliability coefficient estimates 
under an analysis of variance model. British Journal of 
Mathematical & Statistical Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 
26(1) 45-57.—Argues that, although the calculated 
reliability of a test based on a small sample of Ss is an 
estimate of the population reliability and, hence, is 
subject to sampling fluctuation, little application has 
been made of statistical inference techniques to the 
reliability coefficient. The need for such techniques was 
recognized as early as the 1940s, and a few attempts have 
been made to introduce analysis of variance (ANOVA) 
procedures and to relate the sampling distribution of 
reliability coefficient estimates to the well-known F 
distribution. W. Kristof (see PA, Vol. 38:4855) Ist 
presented a rather complete sampling theory of reliabili- 
ty estimates and a method to apply it. L. S. Feldt (see 
PA, Vol. 40:2097) derived similar results based on an 
ANOVA model and applied it to a binary item test case. 
These sampling theories are based on normality assump- 
tions regarding the true and error score distributions. It 
is, however, conceivable that real data will not always 
meet the rigorous assumption of normality, and yet very 
little is known about the effects of non-normality on the 
sampling distribution of reliability estimates. Results of 
an investigation of the effects of non-normality under a 
mixed model ANOVA are presented, in which both 
analytical and computer simulation methods are used, 
—Journal abstract. 

50. Crawford, Paul L. (Ohio State Dept. of Mental 
Health & Mental Retardation, Div. of Forensic Psychia- 
try, Columbus) The Crawford Psychological Adjustment 
Scale. Psychological Service Center Journal, 1973, Vol. 13, 
47-54.—Describes the Crawford Psychological Adjust- 
ment Scale (PAS) and presents reliability, validity, and 
correlational data. The PAS consists of 25 behavioral 
statements and 5 total scores. 2 forms are provided, 1 
with operational definitions following each scale item 
which can be used until the rater is experienced with 
PAS administration, and a 2nd form which omits the 
definitions. Normative data were obtained from 47 
psychopaths, 23 psychotics, 36 mental defectives, 70 
schizophrenics, and 84 normals. The PAS was correlated 
with 40 other patient variables including age, education, 
number of admissions, some WAIS subtests, Leiter 
Adult Intelligence Scale scores, and psychiatric ratings. 6 
factors were found to be useful as criteria of psychologi- 
cal adjustment: social-economic-environmental compe- 
tence, derangement of thought processes-peculiar behav- 
ior, physical behavior (e.g, habits), communication 
skills, social acceptability, and management of hostility. 
Directions for administration and a sample rating sheet 
are presented.—L. Gorsey. s à 

51. de Troch, Daniel. (U. Louvain, Center of Experi- 
mental & Comparative Psychology, Belgium) [Intrinsic 
validity of the contents of a battery of tests of musical 
aptitude: Critical study.] (Fren) Archives de Psychologie, 
1971(Fal), Vol. 41(162), 119-143.—Discusses E. Gor- 
don’s “Profile of musical aptitute,” a test consisting of 
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250 items made of short musical phrases played on the 
violin (with an optional cello part) and registered on 
Magnetic tape. The profile is divided into 3 parts (tonal 
imagery, rhythmic imagery, and musical sensitivity), the 
total battery including 7 tests. It is concluded that the 
music is of low quality and is poorly played. The test is, 
therefore, not considered fitting for an evaluation of 
fundamental aptitudes. (German summary)—English 
summary. 

52. Fanibanda, Darius K. (Macomb County Mental 
Health Clinic, St. Clair Shores, Mich.) Cultural influence 
on Hutt's adaptation of Bender Gestalt test: A pilot 
study. Journal of Personality Assessment, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
37(6), 531-536.— Tested the hypothesis that the Hutt 
Adaptation of the Bender Gestalt Test (HABGT) is 
culture free. 2 groups of 21 graduate students each, 1 
American and | East Indian, each majoring in engineer- 
ing or the sciences, were administered the 9 designs of 
the Bender Gestalt Test in accordance with the 3 phases 
of the HABGT. Results indicate that (a) performance on 
the Elaboration Phase on Cards 2 and 4 was significantly 
different between groups; (b) both groups showed 
Significantly different levels of difficulty in the Copy 
Phase; and (c) there was no significant Groups X Copy 
Phase Performance interaction.—Journal abstract. 

53. Gomez, Benito, Juana & Giménez Serra, Nuria. 
[Adaptation of the performance scale of Borelli-Oleron.] 
(Span) Anuario de Psicologia, 1972, No. 7, 53-67.—A- 
dapts the Borelli-Oleron performance scale to the 
Barcelona population. A representative sample of 467 Ss, 
4-6 yrs old, taken from the various socioeconomic levels, 
was selected. Raw scores, standard scores, and percen- 
tiles are given for the entire test and for each of the 
subtests. Findings show that (a) the scale discriminates 
very well among the different age groups which supports 
its developmental value; (b) the sex variables introduce 
different significances, and so 2 different sets of norms 
are presented; and (c) there are clear differences between 
the results of the study and those of the original one. 
(French summary)—English summary. 

54. Hartley, James; Hogarth, Frank W. & Mills, 
Richard L. (U. Keele, England) The three-minute 
reasoning test: A re-evaluation. Educational Research, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 16(1), 58-62.—3 experiments are de- 
scribed to evaluate the validity and reliability of the 3- 
min reasoning test. Exp I with 57 Ss found high internal 
consistency: split-half coefficients were +.91 and +,93, 
while test-retest data were +.85 and +.93. In Exp II the 
test was administered to 61 male university students both 
before and after an experiment on reading and typo- 
graphical error. Reliability over time was low. In Exp III 
a change in the way in which male 2nd-yr grammar 
school form Ss were required to mark the correct answer 
was made. Better results on the test were obtained. In 
contrast to previous research, these results present a less 
encouraging picture of the test. It appears that situation- 
al and personality factors influence the test scores 
making the test both invalid and unreliable.—R. S. Albin. 

55. Hartmann, Hans & Wakenhut, Roland. (U. 
Giessen, Div. of Psychology, W. Germany) [Concerning 
the actuality and efficiency of attitude scales.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Sozial Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 43), 
195-206.—Criticizes shortcomings of traditional attitude 
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measurement and the problem of the actuality and 
efficiency of their items and scales. Measures of actuality 
and efficiency are discussed, and some empirical findings 
are presented. It is suggested that general consequences 
for attitude measurement are deducible from the results. 
(25 ref)—English abstract. 

56. Hollifield, John H. (Johns Hopkins U., Center for 
Social Organization of Schools) An examination of the 
validity of the Self-Directed Search for writers. Measure- 
ment & Evaluation in Guidance, 1974(Jan), Vol. 6(4), 247. 
—Presents results of a study in which 7 male and 13 
female writers, who also worked in other occupations to 
support themselves, completed Holland's Self-Directed 
Search. Data support the use of this instrument in 
vocational guidance. 

57. Klein, Stephen P. & Kosecoff, Jacqueline. Issues 
and procedures in the development of criterion 
referenced tests. Princeton, N.J.: ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Tests, Measurement, & Evaluation, Educational 
Testing Service, TM No. 26, 1973. 18 p-—Outlines the 
basic steps and procedures used in developing criterion- 
referenced tests (CRTs), discusses the problems associat- 
ed with the tests (e.g., item quality, content validity, and 
item and test biases), and reviews representative CRT 
systems. (40 ref) 

58. Kline, Paul. (U. Exeter, England) The validity of 
Gottheil’s oral trait scale in Great Britain. Journal of 
Personality Assessment, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(6), 551—554. 
—Administered E. Gottheil's 40-item scale of oral traits 
to 241 English college students. Results of item analysis 
indicate that only 16 of the 40 items formed a common 
scale. An examination of the content of the successful 
items suggested that these were measuring social extrav- 
ersion. It is concluded that in British samples, at least, 
the validity of the scale is in serious doubt and that 
previous results should be evaluated cautiously.—Journal 
abstract. 

59. Lanning, Wayne L. & Lemons, Stephen L. 
(Indiana U., Counseling & Psychological Services) 
Another look at the factor structure of the Barrett- 
Lennard Relationship Inventory. Measurement & Evalua- 
tion in Guidance, 1974(Jan), Vol. 6(4), 228-231.—At- 
tempted to provide more data concerning the factor 
structure of the Barrett-Lennard Relationship Inventory, 
a measure of client perceptions of counselors. A rotated 
principal-components analysis was performed for 3 
different administrations of the instrument to 30 counse- 
lor trainees and 60 high school students. Results strongly 
suggest that the instrument measures 2 factors rather 
than 4 and that perhaps a more appropriate use would be 
a shortened version that measures overall satisfaction 
with a relationship rather than different elements of the 
relationship. Data also revealed extremely consistent 
factor structure across different administrations of the 
inventory.—Journal abstract. 

60. Meile, Richard L. & Gregg, Wayne E. (U. 
Nebraska) Dimensionality of the index of psychophysio- 
logical stress. Social Science & Medicine, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 7(8), 643-648.—Determined whether the Index of 
Psychophysiological Stress is unidimensional and wheth- 
er it varies among age, sex, and symptom subgroups. D. 
L. Crandell and B. P. Dohrenwend’s (see PA, Vol. 
41:11944) method of clustering items on the index was 
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used. An “index of dimensionality” which consists of the 
ratio of the number of items in a given cluster which are 
significantly correlated to the number that are correlated 
with items in other clusters was developed. It is 
concluded that (a) the index measures psychological 
stress for “well” individuals, and physical stress for those 
who are “ill”; (b) age and sex interact with the clusters 
differently than reported in previous studies; and (c) 
caution should be used when employing the clustering 
method in future studies.—L. Gorsey. 

61. Robertson, Alex & Cochrane, Ray. (Medical 
Research Unit, Royal Edinburgh Hosp., Scotland) The 
Wilson-Patterson Conservatism Scale: A reappraisal. 
British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 12(4), 428-430.—Administered the 
Wilson-Patterson Conservatism Scale to 329 undergrad- 
uates. A principal components analysis and varimax 
rotation were performed on the assumption that if the 
scale is unidimensional, any truly "general" factor 
should not be significantly altered by these procedures. 
17 factors emerged with an eigenvalue greater than 1. 
The Ist factor (a religious component) accounts for only 
12.9% of the variance and factors I-IV combined 
account for less than 28% of the total variance. Factor II 
measures a sexuality dimension and Factor III is racial 
in content; these are similar to G. D. Wilson's 1970 
factors. It is concluded that the scale does not measure a 
general dimension of conservatism.—L. Gorsey. 

62. Robinson, John P. & Shaver, Phillip R. Measures 
of social psychological attitudes. (Revised ed.). Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: U. Michigan, Inst. of Social Research, 
1973. viii, 750 p.—Presents an empirical description and 
evaluation of the validity, reliability, and accuracy of 127 
social psychological measures in 9 areas (e.g, self- 
esteem, locus of control, alienation and anomie, authori- 
tarianism and dogmatism, values, and religious and 
social attitudes). A review of factors involved in the 
measurement of life satisfaction and happiness is 
included. 

63. Thomas, Joseph E. (Northwestern U., Medical 
School) A cross validation study of the D scale of the 
MMPI in India. Journal of the Indian Academy of Applied 
Psychology, 1972, Vol. 9(3), 69—72.— Conducted a cross- 
validation study of the MMPI D scale in India using a 
Malayalam translation. 30 depressives, 40 random 
Psychiatric patients, 100 matched normals, and 150 
college students served as Ss. The D scale differentiated 
the criterion group of depressives from random psychiat- 
Tic cases, normals, and students. Item analysis showed 
that out of the 69 items of the D scale only 36 items 
differentiated the criterion group from other groups. It is 
concluded that, although the MMPI is a good diagnostic 
and research tool for the psychologist, indiscriminate use 
of the test in other cultures does not seem justified. (18 
ref)—Journal abstract. 
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64. Altham, Patricia M. (Cambridge U., Statistical 
Lab., England) A non-parametric measure of signal 
discriminability. British Journal of Mathematical & 
Statistical Psychology, 1973(May) Vol. 26(1) 1-12. 
— Discusses the estimation of a nonparametric measure 
of signal discriminability and explores its behavior under 
the following conditions: (a) when the trace distributions 
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for the 2 signals being compared differ only by a shift 
parameter, A; (b) when the probability density function 
of the trace is a monotone likelihood ratio; and (c) when 
the S bases his response on a likelihood-ratio rule, with a 
constant criterion. In this case the measure of discrimin- 
ability is an increasing function of the shift, A. This 
monotonicity also holds for the 2-response experiment 
under rather more general conditions. Data from such an 
experiment are used as an example.—Journal abstract. 

65. Andersen, Erling B. (Royal Veterinary & Agricul- 
tural U., Copenhagen, Denmark) Conditional inference 
for multiple-choice questionnaires. British Journal of 
Mathematical & Statistical Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 
26(1), 31-44.—Introduces G. Rasch's 1961 model which 
has been extended to multiple-choice questionnaires, but 
on which most of the available literature is in Danish. 
Conditional maximum-likelihood estimation of the item 
parameters is discussed in detail. The theory is applied to 
data from a questionnaire used to measure job satisfac- 
tion in Danish factories. The problem of reducing the 
dimensionality of the parameters is discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

66. Corballis, M. C. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) A factor model for analysing change. British 
Journal of Mathematical & Statistical Psychology, 
1973(May), Vol. 26(1), 90-97.—Develops a model for 
analyzing scores on n tests administered to N persons on. 
p separate occasions. It allows factor scezes and factor 
loadings to vary, but assumes the factors to be mutually 
orthogonal within as well as between all occasions. It is 
considered that these assumptions are generally suffi- 
cient to specify unique rotations on each separate 
occasion. A worked example is given.—Journal abstract, 

67. Gettys, Charles F.; Kelly, Clinton W. & Peterson, 
Cameron R. (U. Oklahoma) The best guess hypothesis 
in multistage inference. Organizational Behavior & 
Human Performance, 1973(Dec), Vol. 10(3), 364-373. 
— Previous studies show that intuitive multistage infer- 
ences are typically excessive when compared with the 
optimal model, a modified form of Bayes' theorem. One 
explanation for this excessiveness is that S primarily 
attends to the implications of the probable event 
described by the Ist-stage inference, neglecting the 
implications of less likely events. The present experiment 
with 25 college students tested the hypothesis that if S 
follows this "best guess" strategy, his probability revision 
at the upper level should be insensitive to variations in 
the distribution of probabilities across all but the most 
likely event described by the Ist-stage inference. Results 
support this hypothesis.—Journal abstract. d 

68. Gettys, Charles F., et al. (U. Oklahoma) Multiple- 
stage probabilistic information processing. Organiza- 
tional Behavior & Human Performance, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
10(3), 374-387.—Previous studies have shown that 
human performance on hierarchical inferences may be 
suboptimum. The present 2 experiments with male 
undergraduates (V = 55) tested a procedure for im- 
proving this performance. A hierarchical inference task 
was decomposed into a series of simpler intuitive 
inferences linking each stage in the hierarchy, and 
assessments of these inferences were formally combined 
using the optimum hierarchical model. Results show that 
this procedure can improve performance over a com- 
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pletely intuitive approach. A case study in which the 
procedure was applied to a real-world inference problem 
is also described and some practical difficulties are 
identified —Journal abstract. 

69. Gleser, Leon J. & Olkin, Ingram. (Johns Hopkins 
U.) Multivariate statistical inference under marginal 
structure. British Journal of Mathematical & Statistical 
Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 26(1), 98-123.—Supposes 
that k different psychological tests are being used, each 
having 1 subtest in common. Of particular concern is the 
hypothesis that these tests are parallel with respect to 
their means and/or covariances. A complete hierarchy of 
hypotheses for this situation has been developed. One, 
e.g., is the hypothesis that the tests are parallel only with 
respect to the means of the common test, but with 
respect to the covariances of both tests. This might be 
tested against the hypothesis of parallelism with respect 
to the covariances. Maximum-likelihood estimators 
under the various models (and under the assumption of 
normally distributed test scores) have been obtained, as 
well as the related likelihood-ratio statistics. Approxi- 
mate distributions of the likelihood-ratio statistics are 
worked out so that the tests can be applied, and an 
example of their use is provided.—Journal abstract. 

70. Horowitz, Leonard M. (Stanford U.) Elements of 
statistics for psychology and education. New York, 
N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1974. xv, 464 p.—Presents a 
textbook in statistics in which practice is backed by 
clearly stated theoretical details and representative cross- 
sections of psychological research. 

71. Kelly, Clinton W. & Barclay, Scott. (Decisions & 
Designs, McLean, Va.) A general Bayesian model for 
hierarchical inference. Organizational Behavior & Hu- 
man Performance, 1973(Dec), Vol. 10(3), 388-403.— Pres- 
ents a normative model for the solution of the general 
hierarchical inference problem which takes into account 
the various simplifying conditional independence as- 
sumptions. The solution is described for 3 special case 
models of differing structure. 

72. Klemmack, David L.; Leggette, Thomas A. & 
Mayer, Lawrence S. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst. & State 
U.) Non-random exogenous variables in path analysis. 
American Sociological Review, 1973(Dec), Vol. 38(6), 
778-784.—Considers that path analysis requires that 
exogenous and residual variables not be correlated. An 
alternative to assuming that the 2 variables are independ- 
ent is to treat the exogenous variables as fixed or 
nonrandom. Examination of path models, however, 
reveals that the usual standardized path coefficients are 
biased and inconsistent when exogenous variables are 
considered fixed. At the same time, the path coefficient 
divided by the residual term is a large-sample unbiased 
estimate of the true coefficient. Variants of this basic 
transformation are discussed, and an empirical example 
is included. (16 ref)—Journal abstract, 

73. Krauth, J. & Lienert, G. A. [Die Konfigurations- 
frequenzanalyse (KFA) und ihre Anwendung in 
Psychologie und Medizin. (Frequency analysis 
configurations and their application in psychology and 
medicine.).] (Germ) Freiburg, W. Germany: Karl Alber, 
1973. 187 p.—Presents a collection of studies which 
describe and illustrate a multivariate, nonparametric 
statistical procedure for discovery and analysis of types 
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and syndromes, which is useful for research in several 
Sciences. 

74. Krauth, K. & Lienert, G. A. (U. Dusseldorf, Inst. 
of Statistics & Documentation, E. Germany) [Independ- 
ent distribution in judgment of treatment effects in 
crossover designs.] (Germ) Probleme und Ergebnisse der 
Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 46, 5-18.—Reports that recent 
tests have demonstrated that crossover designs cannot be 
evaluated by nonparametric methods. The same limita- 
tions for modified crossover design models are discussed. 
Some atypical crossover design plans are also described. 
It is recommended that treatment effects be evaluated by 
Some other methods since clinical data have been shown 
as generally not fulfilling nonparametric requirements. 
Other possible methods for an estimate of treatment 
effects are discussed, and references to methodology are 
described in terms of previously published data and 
findings.—F. Hardt. 

75. Levy, Kenneth J. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
Comparing several independent correlations with a 
standard correlation. Social Science Research, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 379-382.—Applies C. W. Dunnett’s 
procedure for comparing several treatments with a 
control to the problem of comparing several independent 
correlations with a standard correlation. Appropriate 
critical values are specified and an example is provided. 

76. Parsons, Kathryn P. (U. Chicago) Three concepts 
of clusters. Philosophy & Phenomenological Research, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 33(4), 514-523.— Considers some impor- 
tant differences among 3 different kinds of cluster terms 
(type clusters, family resemblance clusters, and law 
cluster terms) on the basis of characteristics they may 
seem to have. Type clusters result from overlapping and 
crisscrossing but not necessarily uniform similarities; the 
term “game” serves as paradigm for this concept. Family 
resemblance terms have overlapping similarities of 
specified relevant characteristics; the terms “man” and 
“expecting” serve as paradigms of this. Law cluster terms 
are determined by a cluster of synthetic statements of a 
lawlike sort (i.e., not contained in any analytic statement 
which might serve as a definition of such terms); “silver” 
and “energy” exemplify the operations of this term. 
Because a particular instance might not meet all the 
criteria of a category to which it does belong or might 
possess all the criteria of a category to which it does not 
belong, clustering characteristics may better be explained 
by reference to law cluster terms than to family 
resemblance terms.—R. Gutzke. 

77. Please, N. W. (University Coll. London, England) 
Comparison of factor loadings in different populations. 
British Journal of Mathematical & Statistical Psychology, 
1973(May), Vol. 26(1), 61-89.—Notes that when meas- 
urements of the same variates are made on individuals 
sampled from different populations, factor analysis may 
be used to examine whether there is evidence of common 
underlying factors. A factor model suitable for this 
situation is discussed and 2 methods given for obtaining 
the estimated loadings of the common factors from the 
loadings obtained from separate factor analyses. The Ist 
method is appropriate when all the factors are common 
to all the populations; the 2nd when some factors are 
specific to certain populations or groups of populations. 
Estimators are given of the factor mean vectors and 
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covariance matrices in the various populations and, with 
the 2nd method, indications of the populations in which 
each factor operates. An iterative procedure for obtain- 
ing the maximum-likelihood estimates is explained in 
detail and some tests of significance are mentioned. 
Possible rotations of the common factors are discussed 
and the results of applying these methods to some 
numerical data are reported.—Journal abstract. 

78. Rodger, R. S. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada) Confidence intervals for multiple 
comparisons and the misuse of the Bonferroni inequali- 
ty. British Journal of Mathematical & Statistical Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(May), Vol. 26(1), 58-60—Considers that the 
Bonferroni inequality can be used to derive a value of 
Student's ¢ (or a unit normal O for confidence intervals, 
and guarantees that the probability is at least 1—a that all 
intervals for m contrasts, chosen in advance, cover the 
true values of their contrasts. An attempt is made to 
extend this technique to contrasts chosen post hoc. It is 
shown that this extension is not generally valid—Journal 
abstract. 

79. Sachdeva, Darshan. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Multiple comparisons in analysis of variance. Indian 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 
38-43.—Outlines 2 linear contrast procedures—the H. 
Scheffe procedure and the J. W. Tukey procedure—to be 
used to detect specific sources of significant differences 
among a set of k-group means. Numerical examples are 
presented to illustrate the mechanics of the procedures. 
—Journal abstract. 

80. Sawaragi, Yoshikazu & Baba, Norio. (Kyoto U., 
Japan) A note on the learning behavior of variable- 
Structure stochastic automata. JEEE Transactions on 
Systems, Man & Cybernetics, 1973(Nov), Vol. 3(6), 
644-647.—Discusses the linear reward-inaction scheme 
Lra for r-state stochastic automata. R. Viswanathan and 
K. S. Narendra's 1972 study, which asserts that optimali- 
ty can be ensured even in the r-state case, is cited. It is 
argued, however, that a flaw exists in Viswanathan and 
Narendra's proof, from which it appears that their 
assertion is based on intuition. An exact, modified 
mathematical model is presented which affords rigorous 
proof that the L, , scheme for r-state stochastic automata 
does ensure optimality —B. McLean. 

81. Schum, David A. & Kelly, Clinton W. (Rice U.) A 
problem in cascaded inference: Determining the infer- 
ential impact of confirming and conflicting reports from 
several unreliable sources. Organizational Behavior & 
Human Performance, 1973(Dec), Vol. 10(3), 404-423. 
—Discusses the inferential significance of the occurrence 
or nonoccurrence of an event (D) and questions n 
sources (or sensors) who make individual reports about 
the occurrence or nonoccurrence of D. Their reports are 
either mutually confirming, or there is some pattern of 
conflict among them. Expressions termed “adjusted 
likelihood ratios” are developed which prescribe the 
inferential or diagnostic impact of the joint conflicting 
reports from the n sources. These expressions combine 
information about the inferential impact of D (and its 
complement D) with information about the reliability of 
each source. Only the case in which the reporting 
behavior of any subset of the sources is not itself an 
inferentially significant event is considered. Appropriate 
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independence and conditional independence assump- 
tions are necessary. It is concluded that these formula- 
tions of adjusted likelihood ratio are applicable to a 
variety of medical, legal, military, and other inferential 
tasks.—Journal abstract. 

82. Schum, David A.; Du Charme, Wesley M. & 
DePitts, Katherine E. (Rice U.) Research on human 
multistage probabilistic inference processes. Organiza- 
tional Behavior & Human Performance, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
10(3), 318-348.—Describes 2 experiments in which Ss 
(N = 29) performed a probabilistic inference task on the 
basis of their own unreliable observations of events in a 
binomial class. In Exp I Ss' inferences, in the form of 
posterior odds estimates, were compared with posterior 
odds calculated from a theoretical performance standard 
which combines information about Ss' observational 
reliability with information about the inferential impact 
of the events being observed. Ss' odds estimates were 
usually excessive compared with the calculated odds, 
suggesting that Ss failed to reduce the inferential impact 
of their observations by an amount consistent with their 
observational reliability. In Exp II Ss made direct 
estimates of the inferential impact in their unreliable 
observations. These impact estimates were compared 
with a theoretical standard which prescribes ideal 
inferential impact values for observations of binomial 
events when the O's reliability can be estimated. Ss' 
direct estimates of impact in their observations became 
increasingly excessive as the true impact of the events 
being observed was increased. Results indicate that the 
impact in observations of events with large inferential 
impact should be degraded more drastically, for a fixed 
reduction in observational reliability, than the impact in 
Observations of events with lower inferential impact. 
—Journal abstract. 

83. Vlek, Charles A. (U. Leyden, Netherlands) The 
fair betting game as an admissible procedure for 
assessment of subjective probabilities. British Journal of 
Mathematical & Statistical Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 
26(1), 18-30.— Discusses the fair betting game between 2 
players, which requires 1 player to propose the propor- 
tional distribution of the total stake over 2 sides of a bet 
on the outcome of an uncertain binary event. The other 
player then chooses his most preferred side of the bet. 
When the Ist player has no reason to suppose that his 
relevant degrees of belief differ from his opponent's, the 
former’s best strategy is to propose such a bet that its 2 
sides have equal subjectively expected utility (SEU), 
from which subjective probabilities can be directly 
inferred, if utilities are known or assumed linear in 
money. The mathematical properties of this game and 
their possible effectiveness in bringing about honest 
probability assessments are examined. Under specified 
conditions the game amounts to an admissible procedure 
for probability assessment, characterized by a peaked 
maximum SEU for optimal estimation. 2 variants, the 
complete and simplified versions, of the game are 
discussed and their properties compared. The effects of 
uncertainty about one’s true subjective probability, 
under a rational as well as under a partially irrational 
strategy, are investigated. 2 possible applications of the 
method of the assessment of continuous probability 
distributions are suggested. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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84. Willemsen, Eleanor W. (U. Santa Clara) Under- 
standing statistical reasoning: How to evaluate re- 
search literature in the behavioral sciences. San 
Francisco, Calif: W. H. Freeman, 1974. xi, 223 p. 
$10(cloth), $4.95(paper).—Discusses the nature and 
description of data and the logic of drawing conclusions 
from empirical investigations. The use of correlational 
techniques, analysis of variance, multivariate analyses, 
and nonparametric statistical procedures is discussed. 

85. Youssef, Zakhour I. & Peterson, Cameron R. 
(Eastern Michigan U.) Intuitive cascaded inferences. 
Organizational Behavior & Human Performance, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 10(3), 349-358.—Previous research has 
investigated the process by which people make single- 
stage inferences (i.e. how they revise probability esti- 
mates about hypotheses at I level as the result of 
observing data at an immediately lower level). Such 
intuitive probability revisions are often found to be 
conservative with respect to optimal performance. The 
present 2 experiments with male college students 
(N = 48) investigated the inferential process with 2-stage 
inferences. It was necessary to cascade information from 
Levels 1-3 in a hierarchically organized, probabilistic 
situation. Results show the cascaded inferences were 
systematically more excessive than corresponding non- 
cascaded inferences. The excessiveness was maintained 
as the data took on several different levels of diagnostic 
value.—Journal abstract. 

86. Youssef, Zakhour I. (Eastern Michigan U.) The 
effects of cascaded inference on the subjective value of 
information. Organizational Behavior & Human Perform- 
ance, 1973(Dec), Vol. 10(3), 359-363.—24 male under- 
graduates participated in an information purchase 
experiment that manipulated both diagnosticity of data 
and the number of steps required in making an inference. 

Subjective cascaded (multistep) inference was less 
conservative than noncascaded (1-step) inference across 
all diagnostic levels. Results support the generality of the 
hypothesis that unless diagnosticity is very low, cascaded 
inference is more nearly optimal than its noncascaded 
controls.—Journal abstract. 
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87. Auerbach, Carl. (Yeshiva U.) A note on cross- 
modality matching. Quarterly Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 25(4), 492-495.—S. S. 
Stevens's (see PA, Vol. 32:4769) law, that the psychophy- 
sical law is a power function, is often taken to be 
confirmed by results of cross-modality matching experi- 
ments, for it predicts both the fact that cross-modality 
matching experiments yield power functions, and the 
exponents of these power functions. It is argued, 
however, that both these predictions follow from a more 
general form of the psychophysical law, of which 
Fechners law is a special case. In view of this, an 
interpretation of cross-modality matching based on 
stimulus discriminability rather than sensation magni- 
tude is proposed. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

88. Axelrod, Seymour & Nakao, Michael. (State U. 
New York, Buffalo) Apparent slowing of bimanually 
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alternating pulse trains. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 102(1), 164-166.—30 16-30 yr 
old students compared the rates of bimanually alternat- 
ing taps with the rates of taps presented to a single hand, 
or vice versa. In terms of inter-S consistency of the 
dependence of degree of perceptual slowing on repetition 
rate and of the quantitative aspects of the dependence, 
the somesthetic results were similar to those obtained in 
an earlier auditory experiment (i.e., clicks presented to 2 
ears are perceived as slower than those presented at the 
same rate to 1 ear), suggesting that the apparent slowing 
in the 2 modalities has a common basis central to 
modality-specific afferent structures.—Journal abstract. 

89. Barrington, M. R. A free response sheep/goat 
experience using an irrelevant task. Journal of the 
Society for Psychical Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 47(758), 
222-245.—47 Society for Psychical Research members 
volunteered to participate in a sheep/goat experiment. 
For each of 18 trials, Ss were shown a display card with 9 
drawings for a few seconds. After some elapsed time, Ss 
wrote down in any order what drawings they could 
remember. Ss were informed that 4 agents in another 
room were trying to influence them, but the influence 
was unexplained. Agents viewed target cards with 
pictures related to a target theme. False S recollection of 
display card items related to the themes would, in theory, 
reflect agents' influence. It was expected that "sheep" 
(believers in ESP) would have more mistakes than 
“goats” (nonbelievers). Self-ratings of goat/sheep gra- 
dients were compared to the number of mistakes as 
scored by 3 judges. A subjective analysis of the results 
showed performance related to gradient, e.g., white goats 
scored marginally above chance level than below. 
Marginally significant results were in the right direction. 
—G. J. Frankel. 

90. Beloff, John. A note on an ostensibly precognitive 
dream. Journal of the Society for Psychical Research, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 47(758), 217-221.—Presents evidence 
and analysis of a precognitive dream case. The case is 
not evidentially strong but is considered to have some 
interesting features. The dream report and subsequent 
evidence is reviewed. The S’s dream contained the name 
of a dead man (unfamiliar to her) whose wife’s maiden 
name was her married name; the name of a disease S 
later contracted; and a character who might be interpret- 
ed to represent S's doctor. Analysis showed that the 
dream representation reversed the disease with the man’s 
name, an example of dream displacement. Coincidence 
is dismissed as not offering a satisfactory explanation. 
—G. J. Frankel. 

91. Child, Irvin L. & Kelly, Edward F. (Yale U.) ESP 
with unbalanced decks: A study of the process in an 
exceptional subject. Journal of Parapsychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 37(4), 278-297.—Used ESP card decks 
with unequal frequencies of the 5 symbols in an 
experiment with 1 exceptional S. Rate of correct calling 
did not vary reliably with target frequency; unique 
targets did not occur often enough, however, for 
adequate test of the possibility they might yield an 
especially high rate. The frequency with which à symbol 
was called was significantly related to the frequency of 
its presence. The positive evidence was concentrated 
mostly in the symbols occurring 3 or 7 times (rather than 
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1, 5, or 9 times); their calls showed a decrement or 
increment, respectively, of about 6%. This adjustment of 
call frequency to target frequency appeared with errone- 
ous calls alone, as well as with the complete set of calls. 
Data suggest that erroneous calls depended upon 
inaccurate global impressions of target frequencies in the 
deck. When actual call frequency was taken into account 
in predicting hit frequency, the evidence for excess hits 
was only marginally significant. Results indicate that 
ESP might be entirely a global apprehension of target 
frequencies.—Journal abstract. 

92. Douriez-Pinol, Monique. (U. Provence, Aix-en- 
Provence, France) [The construction of space: The 
problem of relationships between sensory reception, 
motor activity, and semiotic elaboration. .] (Fren) 
Cahiers de Psychologie, 1971, Vol. 14(4), 335-355.—A 
review of empirical and theoretical research indicates 
that there is as yet no general theory of the mechanisms 
responsible for the organization of sensory-motor struc- 
tures and references in animals and humans. Sensory- 
motor conditions for constructing a semiotic space are 
also discussed. (5 p ref) 

93. Ellis, David. (Standard Telecommunication Lab., 
Essex, England) The chemistry of psi. Parapsychology 
Review, 1973(Sep), Vol. 4(5), 5-10.—Discusses various 
explanations for the interaction of psi with matter. The 
main problem is how and where consciousness relates to 
the interaction. If, as G. N. Tyrrell suggests, conscious- 
ness lacks properties of spatial extension, then it may not 
even reside within the brain. Should this be the case, and 
if in addition consciousness can obtain information other 
than through the brain, then it is merely the association 
of the 2 that makes the brain appear to participate in 
ESP. A defense, based on theoretical chemistry, is 
presented for the use of a statistical approach to psi. (26 
ref)—P. E Grim. 

94. Fisher, G. H. (U. Newcastle upon Tyne, England) 
But if they either are not what they seem, or seem what 
they are not, then how can perceptual distortions be 
measured? Perception, 1973, Vol. 2(2), 165-166.—Ques- 
tions the logic of measurement techniques in perceptual 
distortion experiments. Geometric-optical illusions (e.g., 
the Miiller-Lyer illusion) are considered to have been 
measured when the perceptual distortion is corrected. 
However, this correction is also a distortion, since the 
patterns still retain their status as an illusion. 

95. Frisby, J. P. & Empson, Janet M. (U. Sheffield, 
England) Kinaesthetic spatial aftereffects from one and 
two wrists: A further investigation. Perception, 1973, 
Vol. 2(1), 113-115.—Required 24 Ss to point to “straigh- 
tahead" using first 1 wrist and then the other. This “2- 
handed successive settings" procedure yielded a kinesth- 
etic spatial aftereffect of 4.69 deg per wrist (p < .001). 
Demands made on an S during 1- and 2-handed pointing 
tasks are discussed. 

96. Goodman, Lisl M. (Jersey City State Coll., N.Y.) 
The influence of success and failure experiences on 
perceptual whole-part preferences. Psychologische For- 
schung, 1973, Vol. 36(2), 163-175.—Studied changes in 
perceptual part-whole preferences as a function of 
experienced success and experienced failure. All Ss went 
through 1 testing session in which their perceptual 
preference was established. 42 experimental Ss went 
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through 2 additional testing sessions, 1 in which success 
and another in which failure experiences were induced, 
Parallel sets of a Two-Alternative Perception Test were 
used after each session to measure part or whole 
preferences. Control Ss were administered the 3 sets of 
the perception test at intervals of 1 wk, with situations 
kept constant. Results of a 3-way analysis of variance 
(p < .0001) support the hypotheses of success situations 
favoring whole perceptions and of failure situations 
favoring part perceptions. Highly significant correlations 
(p < .01) were found between the 3 testing sessions of 
control Ss indicating stability of perceptual part-whole 
preferences over time, with situations held constant.—R. 
Gunter. f 

97. Harvey, Nigel. (U. Oxford, England) Does 
intermodal equivalence exist between heteromodal 
stimulus dimensions or between stimulus values on 
those dimensions? Quarterly Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 25(4), 476-491.—In a 
same-different judgment task with successively present- 
ed signals, 8 paid adult Ss matched dots in different 
vertical positions and tones of different frequencies 
intra- and intermodally. The Ist and 2nd stimuli of trials 
in each of the 4 modality conditions were drawn from a 
set consisting of 2, 3, or 5 alternatives. In all intermodal 
set size conditions, the dimensions of pitch and vertical 
position were related by the same equivalence rule. 
While intramodal performance improvement depended 
only on the total number of practice trials at matching 
on the relevant dimensions, intermodal performance 
improvement appeared to be related to the number of 
trials practiced with each heteromodal stimulus pairing 
in a particular set. After performance had approached 
asymptotic level neither intra- nor intermodal matching 
reaction time (RT) depended on set size. Many "same" 
RT was less than mean "different" RT, and this 
difference was greater for inter- than for intramodal 
matching. Results indicate that intermodal equivalence 
exists between discrete stimulus values on heteromodal 
dimensions rather than between the dimensions them- 
selves. (35 ref)—Journal abstract. 

98. Heisel, Dorelle. (U. Cincinnati) The kairos 
dimension. New York, N.Y.: Interface, 1974. 300 p. 
— Presents instructions for the amplification and diversi- 
fication of the human sensory range. The strategies of 
“interface” include the transfer of alpha-theta sine 
waves to full, waking consciousness; the use of silence 
and affirmative interaction with others to speed the 
mind; the expansion of receptors; and the „use of 
“electronic translation,” a method of phrasing for 
locating experience in the present. ! 

99, Hupet, Michel M. (U. Louvain, Belgium) Absolute 
judgment method in categorical response-production 
tasks. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 
535-538.— Describes an absolute production technique 
which may be used for investigating the operating 
characteristics of the response production system in any 
free category-rating production task. In the task, Ss are 
asked to generate categorical motor responses as well as 
perceptual signals of appropriate magnitudes. Instead of 
S assigning a numerical response to a given perceptual 
stimulus according to a prespecified arrangement, he 
must use his own system of responses by generating a 
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motor response to a numerical stimulus varying from 1 
to N. A description of what is expected from S is 
presented, using the example of vocal pitch production. 
—Journal abstract. 

100. LeShan, Lawrence. The medium, the mystic, and 
the physicist: Toward a general theory of the 
Paranormal. New York, N.Y.: Viking, 1974. xix, 299 p. 
$8.95.—Posits that there is a second, equally valid way of 
looking at the world other than through the everyday 
framework of sensory reality: a coherent organization 
described in strikingly similar terms by mediums, 
mystics, and physicists. An extensive discussion is 
included of the writings of Eileen Garrett, the author's 
own healing encounters, human survival after biological 
death, and telepathic perception in the dream state. 

101. Miller, Earl F. & Graybiel, Ashton. Perception of 
body position and susceptibility to motion sickness as 
functions of angle of tilt and angular velocity in off- 
vertical rotation. USN AMRL Technical Report, 
1973(Jun), No. 1182, 10 p.—4 healthy US Navy enlisted 
men, who had previously manifested motion sickness 
susceptibility, showed little or no susceptibility in a chair 
device tilted 10° off-vertical and rotated at 2.5 or 5 rpm. 
With further rate increases the end point of mild 
symptoms was always reached and within increasingly 
shorter durations. Susceptibility was maximal at either 15 
or 20 rpm but with higher rotational rates declined 
rapidly, reaching a plateau of relatively low susceptibility 
at 40 and 45 rpm. Furthermore, at these higher velocities, 
Ss began to lose their sensation of being tilted off- 
vertical, 2 Ss were asymptomatic when the chair was 
tilted 2.5° off-vertical and rotated at 17.5 rpm; with 
greater angles of tilt, susceptibility of all Ss increased in 

ever decreasing amounts.—Journal abstract. 

102. Nettelbeck, T. (U. Adelaide, South Australia) 
Individual differences in noise and associated perceptu- 
al indices of performance. Perception, 1973, Vol. 2(1), 
11-21.—The 3 main determinants of perceptual organi- 
zation proposed in 1972 by D. Vickers et al are the 
inspection time À governing the rate of accumulation of 
sensory data, the noise in the visual system s», and the 
degree of caution adopted for responding. The mean 
overall latency of judgments in a simple psychophysical 
discrimination task L was suggested to provide a 
satisfactory indirect index of caution. Differences be- 
tween individuals in these 3 behavioral descriptors, 
together with an index of the use made of immediate 
memory à, were compared with personality measured by 
the Manifest Anxiety scale and the Eysenck Personality 
Inventory. Results from 2 experiments with 40 under- 
graduate Os confirm the independence of A, s, L, and ô 
as indicators of individual differences. The relationships 
between these measures and scores on the personality 
scales were clear but not always straightforward. They 
are examined in terms of interactions between the 
processes underlying the measures. (31 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

103. Paillard, Jacques. (Inst. of Neurophysiology & 
Psychophysiology, Marseille, France) [Motor determi- 
nants of the organization of space.] (Fren) Cahiers de 
Psychologie, 1971, Vol. 14(4), 261-316.—Discusses the 
motor apparatus of organisms as a structure of assimila- 
tion, transformation, and generation of spatial order. 
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The appropriation of space is achieved through a double 
motor system. The Ist system deals with positioning and 
transport of the body as a whole or of a body segment. 
These activities require geocentric postural invariants 
which contribute to the building up of a stable space of 
location. The 2nd system deals with the activities of 
catching, manipulation, and transformation of objects or 
entities which inhabit the space of location. They operate 
upon the intraobject space and lead to the extraction of 
perceptual invariants which support the identification 
and recognition of objects and forms. Such a morpholog- 
ical and functional duality emerges during the genesis of 
spatial relations through coordination of the various 
capture spaces. Self-induced activities seem to be a 
necessary factor for the initial constitution, preservation, 
and eventual accommodation of postural referentials. 
The extraction of perceptual invariants is accomplished 
by the feature detectors whose maturation depends on 
the early experience of the S, and through operators 
using active motor collection of information and trans- 
formation of the afferent inflow. (73 ref)—English 
summary. 

104. Price, Alan D. (Wesleyan U., Psychological Lab.) 
Subject's control of imagery, ''agent's" mood, and 
position effects in a dual-target ESP experiment. 
Journal of Parapsychology, 1973(Dec) Vol. 37(4), 
298—322.—Attempted to determine whether control over 
visual imagery might be related to psi performance in 
guessing a long series of concealed targets (erotic and 
nonerotic symbols). In the 2 studies (N = 30) the mean 
ESP scores of “controlled” and “autonomous” (uncont- 
rolled) imagers did not differ significantly from one 
another nor from mean chance perception. An interac- 
tion was found between imagery control type and run 
position on the target sheet (p = .0018). Results do not 
support the hypothesis of greater run score variance in 
the autonomous group. However, autonomous imagers 
manifested marginally greater inter-S variance in mean 
run scores than did controlled imagers (p = .045). A 
fortuitous observation was made of an extreme shift in 
mood of the person assisting in the preparation of the 
targets of the follow-up study. Mood interacted to a 
highly significant degree with target type (p < .003). A 
state of negative affect, egocentricity, and hyperdistracti- 
bility (negative mood) was associated with the highest 
rate of scoring when the targets called were the nonerotic 
targets prepared by the assistant. (34 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

105. Rai, S. N. (Meerut U., Inst. of Advanced Studies, 
Div. of Behavioural Sciences, India) KFAE: Satiation or 
reactive inhibition? An experimental investigation. 
Psychologia: An International Journal of Psychology in the 
Orient, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4) 224-229 — Divided 80 
male and 80 female undergraduates into a satiation (S) 
and a fatigue (F) group. The S group held an I-block 
between thumb and index finger with the hand static and 
the block moving. The F group rubbed their fingers 
against the I-block. 4 durations of contact were used. 16 
preexperimental and 16 experimental judgments were 
obtained from each group. These were averaged and 
analyzed using the ¢ test. Results indicate that (a) the 
kinesthetic figural aftereffect (KFAE) is observable only 
in the F group, (b) sex of the Ss affects the magnitude of 
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the KFAE, and (c) I duration is a significant factor —R. 
D. Nance. 

106. Reason, James. (U. Leicester, England) Man in 
motion: The psychology of travel. London, England: 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1974. ix, 246 p- £3.50.— Presents 
answers to the psychophysiological problems caused by 
modern travel systems: travel sickness, underestimation 
of motoring speed, illusions of position and motion 
experienced by pilots, space sickness in unusual gravity 
situations, and the psychological consequences of cross- 
ing several time zones in a few hours. (8 p ref) 

107. Sekuler, Robert; Nash, David & Armstrong, 
Robert. (Northwestern U., Cresap Lab. of Neuroscience) 
Sensitive, objective procedure for evaluating response 
to light touch. Neurology, 1973(Dec) Vol. 23(12), 
1282-1291.—Loss of cutaneous sensation is a common 
complaint associated with many nervous system diseases 
and peripheral nerve injuries. Light touch is probably the 
most commonly used measure in the evaluation of 
cutaneous sensation. Based on advances in signal 
detection theory, a method is proposed for the measure- 
ment of response to light touch. Comparison was made 
between this method and 2 others, including the 
commonly used clinical procedure. 3 body areas of 12 
male and 12 female Ss were tested by each of the 3 
methods. Differences among body parts were discrimi- 
nated best by the proposed procedure, a forced-choice 
method, and were discriminated most poorly by the 
standard clinical procedure. No sex differences in 
sensitivity were found. A clinical method for testing light 
touch is presented that provides objective measures of 
changes in sensitivity over time or a comparison of an 
area of suspected sensory loss with a normal one. This 
procedure is virtually immune to idiosyncracies and 
fluctuations of the patient's criterion.—F. O. Triggs. 

108. Underwood, G. & Swain, R. A. (U. Nottingham, 
England) Selectivity of attention and the perception of 
duration. Perception, 1973, Vol. 2(1), 101-105.—Varied 
the attention necessary to detect target digits in prose 
passages of equal length by partially masking the 
passages with varying intensities of white noise. 36 
undergraduates assessed the duration of the passages by 
use of a magnitude estimation scale, without reference to 
clock time. It was found that those passages requiring 
more attention for analysis were judged to be of greater 
duration than those requiring less attention. R. E. 
Ornstein's 1969 cognitive theory of the perception of 
duration is criticized on the grounds that it explains 
inadequately the effects of attention upon the experience 
of the passage of time.—Journal abstract. 

109. Vurpillot, Eliane. (Lab. of Experimental & 
Comparative Psychology, Paris, France) [Introduction to 
the study of the role of perceptual determinants in 
spatial organization.] (Fren) Cahiers de Psychologie, 
1971, Vol. 14(4), 317-323.—Examines the relationship of 
physical space to perceived space and representative 
Space. The role of the visual message in the perceptual 
organization of space is considered in terms of (a) the 
nature of spatial information contained in simple 
sensorial reception; (b) the role of the proximal stimulus 
during ontogenesis; and (c) modifications of the proxi- 
mal stimulus caused by displacements of the object, the 
Observer, and ocular movements.—A. Olson. 
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110. Beasley, Daniel S.; Forman, Bonnie S. & 
Rintelmann, William F. (Michigan State U.) Perception 
of time-compressed CNC monosyllables by normal 
listeners. Journal of Auditory Research, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
12(1), 71-75.—Studied effects upon speech intelligibility 
of time compression, in order to extend observations of a 
1972 study by D. Beasley, S. Schwimmer, and W. 
Rintelmann to provide normative data for use in 
audiological testing. The Northwestern University Audi- 
tory Test No. 6 was presented to 16 right-handed 
normal-hearing Ss at 40 db sensation level (SL) under 6 
conditions of time-compression: 0%, 30%, 40%, 50%, 
60%, and 70%. Test ear and time-compression were 
randomized while list presentation was counterbalanced. 
Intelligibility decreased to about 80% as time-compres- 
sion ratio increased to 70%. List effects were negligible 
except at 70% compression. Results are commensurate 
with the earlier study of Beasley et al which used lower 
SLs.—Journal summary. 

111. Brown, Bruce L.; Strong, William J. & Rencher, 
Alvin C. (Brigham Young U., Language Research 
Center) Perceptions of personality from speech: Effects 
of manipulations of acoustical parameters. Journal of 
the Acoustical Society of America, 1973(Jul), Vol. 54(1), 
29-35.—Used a speech analysis-synthesis system to 
manipulate variance of fundamental frequency and a 
mechanical rate changer to manipulate speech rate in 4 
studies with college-age judges (N = 127). The synthes- 
ized and altered voices were tested for realism. Synthes- 
ized voices were mistaken for normal 50-58% of the time 
and rate-changed voices were mistaken for normal 78% 
of the time. To test the effects of these acoustical 
manipulations on the adjective ratings judges made of 
speakers, variance of intonation was increased : and 
decreased by 50% for 8 speakers. There was a significant 
trend for increased intonation to cause voices to be rated 
more “benevolent” by judges and decreased intonation 
to cause them to be rated less “benevolent.” The rate was 
then decreased and increased by varying amounts. 
Slowing the voices caused them to be rated less 
"competent," whereas speeding the voices caused them 
to be rated less “benevolent.” Results were more 
consistent over speakers for rate manipulations than for 
intonation manipulations.—Journal abstract. 

112. Carmon, Amiram & Nachshon, Israel. (Hadassah 
U. Hosp., Aranne Lab. of Human Psychophysiology, 
Jerusalem, Israel) Ear asymmetry in perception ; of 
emotional non-verbal stimuli. Acia Psychologica, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 37(6), 351-357.—Investigated hemis- 
pheric asymmetry for perception of nonverbal emotional 
human voices in 25 normal-hearing college students by 
dichotic listening utilizing nonverbal responses. As in 
former experiments, a slight but significant left ear 
superiority was found. This finding suggests that media- 
tion of these stimuli is done by the right hemisphere. The 
dominant role of the right hemisphere in this perceptual 
task is discussed in terms of the earlier development of 
this hemisphere. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

113. Djupesland, Gisle & Zwislocki, J. J. (Syracuse U. 
Lab. of Sensory Communication) On the critical band in 
the acoustic stapedius reflex. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1973(Nov), Vol. 54(5), 1157-1159. 
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—Investigated the critical band in the stapedius-muscle 
reflex of 6 19-23 yr olds by means of 2-tone complexes of 
variable frequency separation. Results confirm an earlier 
finding that the reflex critical band is several times larger 
than the critical band known in psychophysics. More 
specifically, it was numerically equal to the center 
frequency of the complexes. Outside the critical band, 
the reflex threshold for the complexes was 10 db lower 
than for their components presented separately. The 
difference was equal to that found in loudness experi- 
ments.—Journal abstract. 

114. Eggermont, J. J. & Odenthal, D. W. (U. Leiden, 
Netherlands) Electrophysiological investigation of the 
human cochlea: Recruitment, masking and adaptation. 
Audiology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 13(1), 1-22.—Studied the 
input-output relations for amplitude and peak latency of 
the N, deflection in a number of human cochleas; results 
are compared with those obtained by round window 
recording in guinea pigs. Action potentials from the 
human cochlea in response to short-tone bursts of 
different frequencies were recorded using a transtympan- 
ic needle electrode placed on the promontory. The 
amplitude-intensity relation was the same for normal 
human and guinea pig cochleas. At high stimulus 
intensities, peak latencies for human and guinea pig 
cochlear action potentials were the same, but at 
threshold, the human latency was about 3 msec longer 
than that of the guinea pig. A statistical criterion to assist 
in clinical detection and diagnosis of abnormal cochleas 
is proposed based on the amplitude-latency relation for 
15 normal cochleas at 3 frequencies. Differences in 
adaptation and masking curves for humans and guinea 
pigs are also reported. Findings indicate the existence of 
2 distinct populations of neural elements in the human 
cochlea. (French summary) (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

115. Giolas, Thomas G., et al. Equivalency of sentence 

intelligibility lists for audiological assessment of naval 
personnel and navy voice communication systems. U.S. 
Naval Submarine Medical Research Laboratory Report, 
1973(Sep), No. 759, 9 p-—Presented 10 Central Institute 
for the Deaf (CID) sentence intelligibility lists and 
Tevisions of those 10 lists (R-CID) to 2 groups of 30 male 
listeners with normal hearing. Scores were the number of 
correct key words identified for each sentence list, 
Results show that (a) 2 5-list combinations of the CID 
sentence lists yielded equivalent scores, (b) 7 R-CID 
sentence lists yielded equivalent scores, and (c) mean 
scores for 8 R-CID sentence lists were significantly lower 
than scores obtained with the corresponding CID lists. 
Results suggest that both sets of lists contain a sufficient 
number of equivalents to render them useful in most US 
Navy research and clinical settings. The R-CID lists have 
slight advantage in that they contain more equivalent 
lists and appear to be more sensitive to frequency 
distortion.—Journal abstract. 

116. Henning, G. Bruce. (Defense Research Establish- 
ment, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Effect of interaural 
phase on frequency and amplitude discrimination. 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 54(5), 1160-1178.—Results of experiments with 2 Os 
show that the resolution of frequency and amplitude was 
better at low signal-to-noise ratios with out-of-phase 
signals than with in-phase signals when the noise in 
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which the signals were presented was the same at both 
ears. However, at high signal-to-noise ratios the effects of 
the interaural phase of the signals were negligible. 
Findings are discussed in terms of the predictions of a 
modified version of N. I. Durlach’s equalization and 
cancellation model and F. A. Webster and L. A. 
Jeffress’s model of the binaural masking level difference. 
(37 ref)—Journal abstract. 

117. Lehiste, Ilse. (Ohio State U.) Rhythmic units and 
syntactic units in production and perception. Journal of 
the Acoustical Society of America, 1973(Nov), Vol. 54(5), 
1228-1234.—Conducted a series of experiments with 4 
speakers and 2 groups of 30 listeners to test the claim 
that spoken utterances consist of isochronous rhythmic 
units (metric feet) lasting from 1 major stress to the next. 
A study of 17 specially constructed sentences showed 
that productions of the same metric-foot types had 
remarkably similar durations. However, there were clear 
differences in the average duration of different foot types 
in the same position, and there was neutralization of 
durational differences in final position. The partial 
isochrony found suggested that if rhythmic units are 
independent of syntactic structure, sentences consisting 
of the same lexical items should have the same temporal 
structure regardless of syntax. A study of syntactically 
ambiguous sentences showed that they could be success- 
fully “disambiguated” by adjusting the rhythmic units to 
reflect syntactic structure. The hypothesis that isochrony 
is primarily perceptual was tested by having listeners Ist 
judge the duration of metric feet in the 17 analyzed 
sentences and then perform the same task with non- 
speech stimuli consisting of sequences of noise bursts 
and noise-filled intervals duplicating the rhythmic 
structure of the sentences. Listener performance was 
significantly better in the 2nd test, suggesting that 
isochrony may indeed be at least partly a perceptual 
characteristic of spoken English —Journal abstract. 

118. Moore, B. C. (U. Reading, England) Some 
experiments relating to the perception of complex 
tones. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 25(4), 451-475.—Determined the rela- 
tive intensity of a target tone necessary for its identifica- 
tion by 5 18-20 yr old females in the presence of either 1 
or 2 masking tones over a range of frequencies. This 
intensity changed abruptly at approximately 5 kHz, a 
result consistent with the idea that the pitches of pure 
tones are determined by temporal mechanisms for 
frequencies up to 5 kHz and by place mechanisms for 
frequencies above this. In Exp II and III with 4 Ss, the 
audibility of the partials in a multitone complex was 
measured as a function of their frequency separation and 
compared with the range of conditions over which a 
complex stimulus produced a clear pitch sensation. 
Under some conditions, the complex had a well-defined 
pitch when none of the individual partials was separately 
audible. This is contrary to predictions from pattern 
recognition models. The effects of masking noise in the 
frequency region below the complex, and the results of 
individual Ss, also did not conform with predictions from 
these models. Such models are not ruled out, however, 
for low harmonic numbers or for stimuli containing only 
a small number of partials. (45 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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119. Morais, J. & Bertelson, P. (Free U. Brussels, Lab. 
of Experimental Psychology, Belgium) Laterality effects 
in diotic listening. Perception, 1973, Vol. 2(1), 107-111. 
—Presented 3 pairs of simultaneous consonant-vowel 
syllables over 2 loudspeakers to 36 right-handed stu- 
dents. Ss then attempted total recall. With the loudspeak- 
ers situated to the left and to the right of the S, the 
message from the right was better recalled. With 1 
loudspeaker in front of the S and the other on 1 side, the 
message from the middle was better recalled. Results are 
discussed in terms of interpretations proposed for right 
ear superiority in dichotic listening to verbal material. 
—Journal abstract, 

120. Penner, M. J. & Viemeister, Neal F. (Bell 
Telephone Lab., Holmdel, N.J.) Intensity discrimination 
of clicks: The effects of click bandwidth and back- 
ground noise. Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1973(Nov), Vol. 54(5), 1184-1188.—Conducted 
2 experiments with 3 human Ss to study intensity 
discrimination of filtered clicks. For broadband and 
high-pass filtered clicks, the data were consistent with 
Weber's law. For low-pass filtered clicks, however, the 
Weber fraction decreased with increasing click intensity. 
In contrast to earlier findings, the addition of back- 
ground noise to a broadband click raised the threshold 
for detection but did not markedly affect the Weber 
fraction. Theoretical implications are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

121. Pollack, Irwin. (U. Michigan, Mental Health 
Research Inst.) Multidimensional encoding within the 
temporal microstructure of auditory displays: Il. Journal 
of the Acoustical Society of America, 1973(Jul), Vol. 54(1), 
22-28.—Encoded informational constraints within indi- 
vidual pulses of multivariate auditory displays. Sensitivi- 
ty for the constraints was determined by giving the 
listener forced-choice discrimination tests. With a single 
informational constraint imposed upon a combination of 
display variables, discrimination was impaired as addi- 
tional display variables contributed to the constraint. 
With multiple informational constraints, discrimination 
improved with the number of constraints, and thereby 
improved with the number of controlled display varia- 
bles. The latter result is consistent with the identification 
of individual dimensions of multivariate auditory dis- 
plays.—Journal abstract. 

122. Rosenberg, Steven & Lambert, Wallace E. 
(Carnegie-Mellon U.) Contextual constraints and the 
perception of speech. Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
Er, 1974(Jan), Vol. 102(1), 178-180.—Observed that in 
the shadowing of connected discourse, Ss’ performance 
deteriorated when intersentence relations were altered or 
disrupted. 138 undergraduates served as Ss. 3 methods 
were used to disrupt intersentence relations: (a) insertion 
of extraneous material, (b) permutation of sentence 
order, and (c) deletion of sentences. The insertion of 
extraneous material had the greatest effect on shadowing 
performance. This performance was most disrupted in 
the passages with the greatest number of anaphoric 
relations. It is suggested that Ss used intersentence 
relations as cues in their speech processing at the 
shadowing lags.—Journal abstract. 

123. Russotti, Joseph S. & Greeb, Ronald E. Aural 
detection performance over a 129 minute simulated 
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sonar watch. U.S. Naval Submarine Medical Research 
Laboratory Report, 1973(Sep), No. 754, 7 p.—Exposed 18 
experienced sonar operators to conditions of simulated. 
sonar watchstanding over a 129-min period. Successive 
measurements on the same nonalerted contact taken 
every 43 min during the detection period showed no 
significant change in initial detection (p < .75). Results 
indicate that under conditions where the operator's 
vigilance is maintained by a not-unusual frequency of 
contact (Ss were presented 6 contacts at random 
intervals during each 43-min period), no change in 
Operator initial detection performance is encountered. 
There was no correlation (p < JO) between each Ss 
relative amount of experience and his performance. 
—Journal abstract. ; 

124. Smith, Philip T. (U. Stirling, England) Feature- 
testing models and their application to perception and 
memory for speech. Quarterly Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 25(4), 511-534.—Develops 
and tests against published data 4 models of the 
organization of feature-testing units in the perception of. 
phonemes. The independence model, which asserts that. 
features are tested independently of each other, is 
conclusively rejected. The response-conditional and 
stimulus-conditional models require individual feature- 
testing units to be dependent, respectively, on the 
responses of other feature-testing units and on the other 
features present in the stimulus. Both these models 
handle perceptual confusions very well among stop and 
nasal consonants but are less satisfactory for fricatives. 
Finally, the correct-conditional model requires individu- 
al feature-testing units to be dependent on the correct- 
ness of the decisions made by other feature-testing units; 
this model is very poor for perceptual confusions but 
quite good for mnemonic confusions. Some of the 
distinctive features currently favored by linguists are 
shown to provide unsatisfactory descriptions. Results of 
the study imply that perceptual and mnemonic processes 
are different in certain basic respects, and that many 
current scaling models are ignoring important types of 
structure in the data they analyze. (24 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

125. Tannahill, J. Curtis & McReynolds, Leija V. 
(Illinois State U.) Consonant discrimination as a 
function of distinctive feature differences. Journal of 
Auditory Research, 1972(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 101-108.—Ex- 
amined the possible role, in auditory discriminations 
between pairs of initial consonant phonemes, of "distinc- 
tive features" (DFs) including voicing, nasalization, 
affrication, and duration. 30 normal-hearing Ss were 
asked to determine whether initial consonants of several 
pairs of consonant-vowel syllables were the same or 
different. Consonants in each stimulus pair were selected 
so that one or more DFs were systematically opposed 
(Ge, present in 1 syllable, absent in the other). Stimuli 
were filtered (720 Hz low-pass) and presented binaurally. 
When consonant pairs contained opposition for only 1 
DF, voicing was most discriminable followed by affrica- 
tion, nasality, and duration. When consonant pairs 
contained opposition for 2 or more DFs, discriminability 
increased with the number of opposing DFs regardless of 
which DFs were in opposition.—M. B. Meikle. 
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126. Wang, Marilyn D. & Bilger, Robert C. (U. 
Maryland, Baltimore) Consonant confusions in noise: A 
study of perceptual features. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1973(Nov), Vol. 54(5), 1248-1266. 
—In 2 experiments with 17-24 yr olds (N = 22), 
consonant confusion matrices were obtained for 4 sets of 
consonant-vowel and vowel-consonant nonsense sylla- 
bles presented both in quiet and in the presence of a 
masking noise. A sequential method of partitioning 
transmitted information for confusion matrices was 
developed and used to test the hypothesis that when the 
internal redundancy of feature systems is taken into 
account, certain articulatory and phonological features 
of consonants consistently account for transmitted 
information better than other, closely related, features. 
Results indicate that for most confusion matrices several 
feature systems account equally well for transmitted 
information, and that across syllable sets and listening 
conditions there is little consistency in the identification 
of perceptually important features. The implication of 
these findings with respect to the existence of natural 
perceptual features for consonants is discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

127. Woods, Robert W.; Ventry, Ira M. & Gatling, 
Linda W. (Teachers Coll., Columbia U.) Effect of 
ascending and descending measurement methods on 


comfortable loudness levels for pure tones. Journal of 


the Acoustical Society of America, 1973(Jul), Vol. 54(1), 
205-206.— Results of an experiment with normal-hearing 
adults show that ascending pure-tone comfortable 
loudness levels (CLLs) were significantly lower than 
descending CLLs for both continuous and interrupted 
1,000-Hz pure tones. The relationship between CLLs 
obtained with continuous and interrupted stimuli was 
unaffected by measurement method. 
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128. Albert, R. & Donderi, D. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) Analysis of a stroboscopic illusion of 
motion. Perception, 1973, Vol. 2(2), 197-210.—In 1958 D. 
M. MacKay reported a visual illusion which occurs when 
a steady light is viewed against a surrounding intermit- 
tently-illuminated circle. The light appears to jump out 
of the circle when (a) saccadic eye movements are made 
to or from the stationary light and circle, and (b) when 
an S visually tracks the moving light and circle. In the 
present 7 experiments, the frequency of the illusion was 
measured under the saccadic eye movement condition 
and under modified versions of the visual tracking 
condition in which the circle was replaced by a vertical 
line to 1 side of the light or by 2 vertical lines at the same 
distance from the light on opposite sides. The effects of 
varying eye movement distances and rates of intermit- 
tent illumination on the frequency of the illusion were 
investigated. The normal deviate corresponding to the 
probability of occurrence of the illusion on a single 
illumination flash was linearly related to the ratio x/r, 
where x is the distance the light moves between flashes, 
and r is the radius of the background circle or the 
perpendicular distance of the line to the light. It is 
concluded that the illusion occurs because the changing 
position of the circle or line is not predicted during the 
interval between flashes, and the position of the light is 
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perceived relative to the previous location of the circle or 
line.—Journal abstract. 

129. Astashenko, A. A. (Scientific Research Inst. of 
General & Pedagogical Psychology, Moscow, USSR) 
[Psychophysical theories and the functional relation- 
Ship between the response of the sensory system and 
stimuli of threshold intensity.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikholo- 
gi, 1973(Nov), Vol 19(6), 73-85.—Light intensity 
threshold measurements were taken on 4 experienced Ss 
to evaluate several assumptions made by psychophysical 
threshold theories concerning the number of admissible 
response categories. The multiple-response assumption 
of the theory of signal detection and the phi-gamma 
hypothesis was confirmed, but other findings were in 
disagreement with other assumptions of these theories. 
To explain the discrepancies, it is hypothesized that 
response to threshold intensity stimuli is a function of the 
relative balance of the opposing processes of excitation 
and inhibition in the nervous system. The balance is a 
function of the O's attention. As attention fluctuates as a 
function of the complexity of the experimental condi- 
tions, effects are produced in the response system and 
therefore in the probability of response to the same 
stimulus.—L. Zusne. 

130. Atkinson, J.; Campbell, F. W.; Fiorentini, A. & 
Maffei, L. (Physiological Lab., Cambridge, England) The 
dependence of monocular rivalry on spatial frequency. 
Perception, 1973, Vol. 2(2), 127-133.— Studied the effect 
of change in spatial frequency on the alternation rate of 
2 crossed gratings in 3 experiments. The Ss' rate 
decreased with an increase in spatial frequency, but 
changed little with contrast. Alternation rate for crossed 
Square-wave gratings was low compared to crossed sine- 
wave gratings. 

131. Blomfield, Stephen. (Medical Research Council 
Lab. of Molecular Biology, Cambridge, England) Implic- 
it features and stereoscopy. Nature-New Biology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 245( 147), 256.— Discusses possible expla- 
nations for the effects resulting from reversing cognitive 
contours in which simple figures are implied by occlu- 
sion. It is suggested that monocular features provide 
weak cues, if any, for binocular fusion and that 
perception of cognitive contours takes place after 
binocular interaction. 

132. Campbell, F. W., et al. (Physiological Lab., 
Cambridge, England) The dependence of monocular 
rivalry on orientation. Perception 1973, Vol. 2(2), 
123-125.—Results show that the rate of monocular 
rivalry varied with the angle between 2 crossed gratings. 
When the 2 gratings were parallel the percept was quite 
stable and remained so until their orientation was about 
15-20? apart, at which point the rate of alternation 
increased rapidly to a maximum of 30/min. 

133. Chinnis, James O. & Uttal, William R. (U. 
Michigan) Effects of random and nonrandom dotted 
visual noise on discrimination of a dotted target line. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
100(2), 335-340.—Used a dotted-stimulus masking para- 
digm to study the interaction of mask and target when S 
determines the orientation of a straight-line signal. Ss 
were 4 undergraduates. The strength of a constraint on 
the placement of noise dots that produced noise-dot 
patterns possessing some of the elementary characteris- 
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tics of figures was varied. Results indicate that target 
discrimination improves regularly as the strength of the 
constraint increases. Implications for theories of pattern 
recognition are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

134. Clatworthy, J. L. & Frisby, J. P. (U. Sheffield, 
England) Real and apparent visual movement: Evidence 
for a unitary mechanism. Perception, 1973, Vol. 2(2), 
161-164.—Conducted 2 experiments with college stu- 
dents (V = 12)to investigate the effect of adaptation to 
real movement on the perception of subsequent apparent 
movement. A marked adaptation carry-over effect was 
observed for which no explanation could be found other 
than that the same movement-detecting mechanism 
mediates both real and apparent movement phenomena. 
—Journal abstract. 

135. Crabus, H. & Stadler, M. (U. Munster, Psycho- 
logical Inst, W. Germany) [An investigation of the 
localization of the perceptual process: Figural afteref- 
fects under binocular-rivalry conditions.] (Germ) Per- 
ception, 1973, Vol. 2(1), 67-77—Used the suppressed 
part of the binocular-rivalry situation as an inspection 
figure to measure figural aftereffects. Results show that 
figural aftereffects were reduced in a partly suppressed 
configuration and disappeared completely when the 
inspection figure was fully suppressed. It is concluded 
that the figural aftereffect process is localized at a higher 
level in the visual system than Area 17. (15 ref)—English 
abstract. 

136. Davies, P. (U. Bradford, England) Effects of 
movements on the appearance and duration of a 
prolonged visual afterimage: Il. Changes arising from 
movement of the observer in relation to the previously 
afterimaged scene. Perception, 1973, Vol. 2(2), 155—160. 
— Reports an experiment in which 12 Ss afterimaged a 
long narrow corridor before (a) standing still and 
observing the afterimage, (b) turning right or left through 
90* and observing, and (c) walking along the afteri- 
maged corridor. Each task was performed 5 times in a 
counterbalanced order by each S. The timed observation 
period lasted from the flash to the termination of the 
long positive afterimage. Ss reported qualitative changes 
in thé appearance of the afterimage when observing it 
after turning right or left or during walking. The duration 
of the afterimage was also greater in those experimental 
conditions involving movement than in the condition 
involving immobile observation.—Journal abstract. 

137. Davies, P. (U. Bradford, England) Effects of 
movements on the appearance and duration of a 
prolonged visual afterimage: |. Changes arising from 
the movement of a portion of the body incorporated in 
the afterimaged scene. Perception, 1973, Vol. 22). 
147-153.—Describes an experiment in which 12 Ss 
Observed an afterimage (in total darkness) of 1, both, or 
neither of their hands against a simple background. 
Movement of the hands during the observation period 
gave rise to qualitative changes in the appearance, and 
quantitative changes in the duration, of the afterimage. 
The former were confined to the portion of the 
afterimage corresponding to the moved hand, and the 
duration of the afterimage increased with the more 
complex changes in the scene. Since kinesthetic and 
Proprioceptive information that conflicts with the visual 
input affects both the duration and the appearance of the 
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afterimage, the data offer some support for the hypothe- 
Sis that the duration and appearance of a visual 
afterimage may not be solely dependent upon retinal 
processes. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

138. Day, R. H. (Monash U., Clayton, Victoria, 
Australia) The oblique line illusion: The Poggendorff 
effect without parallels. Quarterly Journal of Experimen- 
tal Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 25(4), 535-541.—Investi- 
gated the apparent misalignment of 2 oblique collinear 
lines in 2 experiments with 58 university students and 
staff. In Exp I the effect with the lines at 45° to the 
median plane was compared with that for the same 2 
lines separated by the conventional parallels of the 
Poggendorff figure. The illusion with the 2 lines was 
consistent and significant but about % the magnitude of 
that with the parallels. The 2 illusions were significantly 
correlated. In Exp II with 30 undergraduate and 
graduate students, the angle of the 2 oblique, collinear 
lines was varied in 15° steps. The misalignment illusion 
was maximal at 45° and smaller but significant at 60 and 
75°. There was no significant effect at 15 and 30°, 
—Journal abstract. 

139. Decostre-Voisin, M. F. (U. Louvain, Belgium) 
[Apparent movement and associated phenomena prod- 
uced by multiple successive presentations of a stimulus 
along a trajectory.] (Fren) Psychologische Forschung, 
1973, Vol. 36(2), 177-193.— Presented a static illuminat- 
ed point to Ss at a large number of successive positions 
along a "trajectory" and under various experimental 
conditions fusion was determined. The conditions must 
fulfill a highly demanding criterion for perception of 
apparent motion. Apparent motion is reported under a 
number of other conditions, especially where the 
responses elicited are of apparently simultaneous phe- 
nomena. According to the Ss' descriptions, motion 
ceases to be perceived only when this apparent simulta- 
neity spreads to all the illuminated points defining the 
trajectory. Apparent movement is mentioned in respon- 
ses quoting impressions of intermittent stimulation in the 
same way as in cases of fusion or simultaneity. All the 
distances between successive illuminated points used in 
these experiments appear to be equally favorable to the 
perception of apparent motion.—R. Gunter. 

140. Ditchburn, R. W. Eye-movements and visual 
perception. Oxford, England: Clarendon, 1973. xv, 421 
p. £9.50.— Presents data from research by physiologists, 
psychologists, physicists, and engineers concerning stabi- 
lized retinal images and the small eye movements of 
fixation. Information processing in the human visual 
system and pattern perception are discussed. (13 p ref) 

141. Dunn-Rankin, Peter & Leton, Donald A. (U. 
Hawaii, Educational Research & Development Center) 
Differences between physical template matching and 
subjective similarity estimates of Japanese letters. 
Japanese Psychological Research, 1973(Jul), Vol. 15(2), 
51-58.—Analyzed the similarity of characters in a new 
Japanese type font, Typos 35, as determined by template 
matching. A measure of the area that pairs of characters 
have in common was used as an index of similarity. An 
empirical study was also performed in which a free 
clustering of the same Japanese letters was performed by 
20 adult nonreaders of Japanese. A comparison between 
the results of these 2 experiments is presented, which 
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indicates a general similarity of dimensional structures 
for the characters under both measurement techniques. 
Specific differences, however, suggest a global and 
specific-feature theory of letter similarity determined in a 
2-stage process.—Journal abstract. 

142. Ebert, Pamela C. & Pollack, Robert H. (U. 
Georgia) The effect of lightness contrast, tachistoscop- 
ic duration and fundus pigmentation on the magnitude 
of the Mueller-Lyer illusion. American Journal of Opto- 
metry & Archives of American Academy of Optometry, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 50(11), 872-879.—Presented Miiller- 
Lyer figures tachistoscopically in Illuminant C to a total 
of 180 white undergraduates in 4 experiments which 
explored the effects of viewing time (500, 1,500, 4,500 
and 9,000 msec), contrast level (1.5 black/, 5 gray/, 7.5 
light gray/ each on 9.5 white/background) and fundus 
pigmentation on the magnitude of illusion. Significant 
interactions of contrast level and viewing time were 
evident. Results also indicate that density of fundus 
pigmentation is related significantly to illusion magni- 
tude at the shortest viewing time, with more darkly 
pigmented Ss yielding a significantly smaller illusion 
than lightly pigmented Ss. It is suggested that illusion 
magnitude at a reduced viewing time is a function of 
absolute contrast. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

143. Fellows, B. J. (Portsmouth Polytechnic, England) 
Comments on assimilation theory and the reversed 
Müller-Lyer illusion. Perception, 1973, Vol. 2(2), 219-223. 
—Answers A. W. Pressey and M. Bross's (see PA, Vol. 
52:Issue 1) criticisms of the present author's position on 
the reversed Müller-Lyer illusion in which the illusion is 
explained in terms of the "enclosing nature" of the 
ingoing fins. Recent experimental work on the effects of 
enclosures is reported, and a critique of Pressey and 
Bross's explanation of the reversed Müller-Lyer illusion 
is presented.—Journal abstract. 

144. Georgeson, M. A. & Blakemore, C. (U. Sussex, 
Lab. of Experimental Psychology, Brighton, England) 
Apparent depth and the Müller-Lyer illusion. Perception, 
1973, Vol. 2(2), 225-234.— Describes 2 experiments with 
college students and staff members (N = 8) in which 
the Müller-Lyer illusion was presented stereoscopically 
as either a flat or a 3-dimensional figure. When the flat 
figure was made to appear closer or further than a 
comparison line, the illusion persisted along with large 
changes in overall size due to classical size constancy. 
When the fins of the figure were tilted in depth the 
illusion was somewhat reduced for both forward and 
backward tilts. It is argued that the size-constancy theory 
of illusions should predict an enhancement when 
stereopsis and “the typical perspective view” reinforce 
each other, and abolition or reversal of the illusion when 
they are in opposition. These results therefore pose some 
problems for the theory. (38 ref}—Journal abstract. 

145. Haralick, Robert M.; Shanmugam, K. & Dinstein, 
Its'hak. (U. Kansas, School of Electrical Engineering) 
Textural features of image classification. IEEE Trans- 
actions on Systems, Man & Cybernetics, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
3(6), 610-621.—Describes easily computable textural 
features for identifying objects in an image, based on 
gray-tone spatial dependencies. Application of these 
features in category-identification tasks of 3 different 
kinds of image data are illustrated: photomicrographs of 
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5 kinds of sandstones, 1:20,000 panchromatic aerial 
photographs of 8 land-use categories, and Earth Re- 
sources Technology Satellite multispecial imagery con- 
taining 7 land-use categories. 2 kinds of decision rules 
are used, one for which the decision regions are convex 
polyhedra and one for which they are rectangular 
parallelpipeds. In each experiment the data set was 
divided into 2 parts, a training set and a test set. Test set 
identification accuracy was 89% for photomicrographs, 
82% for aerial photographic imagery, and 83% for 
satellite imagery. Results indicate that easily computable 
textural features probably have a general utility for a 
wide variety of image-classification applications. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

146. Harris, J. P. & Gregory, R. L. (U. Bristol, 
Medical School, Brain & Perception Lab., England) 
Fusion and rivalry of illusory contours. Perception, 1973, 
Vol. 2(2), 235-247.—Questions whether visual contours 
are given directly from striate-cortex feature-detector 
activity. Phenomena of "subjective" or "cognitive" 
contours are examined to challenge this view, on the 
ground that contours can be extrapolations across low- 
probability gaps. The contours may be curved and may 
have poor “gestalt” qualities. Therefore, “gestalt closure” 
is not appropriate, but may be a subclass of these 
phenomena. It is suggested that these illusory contours 
(and brightness differences) are generated by perceptual- 
ly postulated masking objects which are part of perceptu- 
al “scene analysis strategy,” since strong evidence for 
nearer objects is provided by improbable gaps. Experi- 
ments with 10 Ss are reported in which each eye was 
given a different “cognitive” contour figure such that 
there were disparate but illusory contours. It was found 
that these were fused to give 3-dimensional illusory 
surfaces bowing in front of the display. Results indicate 
that masking objects must be in front of gaps, and that 
switching the eyes often gives rivalry of the illusory 
contours when masking is incompatible with the stereo 
depth. Implications for normal stereo vision are dis- 
cussed. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

147. Heywood, S. Pursuing stationary dots: Smooth 
eye movements and apparent movement. Perception, 
1973, Vol. 2(2), 181-195.—Results of an experiment with 
5 Ss show that an apparent movement of a row of 
stationary simultaneously-presented dots lit with strobo- 
scopic light was perceived if a smooth eye movement was 
made along the row. Such an apparent movement itself 
acted as a stimulus for sustained smooth eye movements 
in the absence of any objective external information 
about movement. Not only dot rows but also continuous 
lines could be tracked in this way. The effects of interdot 
distance and flash rate upon parameters of smooth eye 
movements and upon saccadic behavior are examined. 
(26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

148. Johansson, G. (U. Uppsala, Sweden) Monocular 
movement parallax and near-space perception. Percep- 
tion, 1973, Vol. 2(2), 135-146.—Studied monocular 
perception of absolute distances in near space (less than 
2 m) in 2 experiments with 17-19 yr olds (N = 26). 
Stimulus change in time and sensory coaction (visual 
plus kinesthetic were regarded as essential to the 
theoretical analysis. Therefore, movement parallax due 
to voluntary head movements was introduced as a 
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hypothetical main cue, and perspective pattern transfor- 
mation as a probably important side cue together with 
accommodation. (In “natural” monocular perception 
these cues, in combination, are always available in near- 
space perception.) Under these experimental conditions 
all Ss exhibited approximately adequate (veridical) 
distance perception. This positive result, which diverges 
from the commonly accepted views about absolute- 
distance information, is tentatively regarded as an effect 
of the combination of cues and of methodological 
improvements introduced in the experiments. The result 
indicates the fruitfulness of J. J. Gibson’s conception of 
perceptual systems. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

149. Julesz, B. & Chiarucci, E. (Bell Lab., Murray 
Hill, N.J.) Short-term memory for stroboscopic move- 
ment perception. Perception, 1973, Vol. 2(2), 249-260. 
—2-dimensional arrays of black and white random dots 
were generated by a computer such that features (e.g., 
large clusters) which could be attended to were eliminat- 
ed. In the Ist cycle the frames were uncorrelated, but 
these same frames were repeated many times. When 
presented at 24, 16, 12, and 8 frames/sec, these movie 
sequences appeared as dynamic noise. 14 Ss were tested 
for the longest cycle time at which they could still 
perceive some periodicity of motion. S's judgment of 
seeing periodic motion decayed exponentially with the 
cycle duration. The time constant of this exponential was 
540 msec +/— 250 msec, which supports the hypothesis 
that memory for movement is longer than iconic memory 
and is about equal to echoic memory. At the same cycle 
durations, memory for stroboscopic movement also 
depended on N (the number of frames/cycle) and 
deteriorated for N > 7. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

150. Julesz, Bela. (Bell Lab. Murray Hill, N.J.) 
Cooperative phenomena in binocular depth perception. 
American Scientist, 1974(Jan), Vol. 62(1), 32-43.—Inter- 
prets various stereoscopic phenomena in binocular depth 
perception as events within a cooperative system. 
Stereopsis is shown to conform to properties of a 
Cooperative system, since various experimental results 
indicate the presence of disorder-order transitions, 
hysteresis, and multiple stable states. These stereoptical 
cooperative manifestations do not require form recogni- 
tion, and are thus on a more primitive level than heuristic 
Optical search procedures. It is predicted that by 
understanding the difference between cooperative struc- 
tures and heuristic search procedures, more can be 
learned about the problems of semantics and intelli- 
Bence.—S. Denham. 

151. Kennedy, John M. (Scarborough Coll, U. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) A psychology of picture 
perception. San Francisco, Calif: Jossey-Bass, 1974. xiii, 
174 p.—Presents a discussion of how and why pictures 
communicate information to people, emphasizing find- 
ings from child psychology, cross-cultural studies, and 
animal behavior research. Topics include the laws of 
optics and light, 4 theories of pictures, figure and ground, 
light as information, and the philosophy of representa- 
tion. (7 p ref) A 

152. Krueger, Lester E. (City Coll., City U. New 
York) Effect of letter-pair frequency and orientation of 
Speed of "'same""'different" judgements by children 
and adults. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
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197X(Dec), Vol. 2(6B), 431-433.—Found that in making 
same-different judgments of letter pairs, 4th graders 
(n =12) took nearly twice as long to respond as did 
undergraduates (n = 12), yet otherwise showed a 
similar pattern of results, responding faster on same than 
on different letter pairs, faster on more frequent than on 
less frequent letter pairs, faster on upright than on 
upside-down letter pairs. Contrary to results of previous 
studies, the letter orientation effect was not restricted to 
same pairs, and the letter frequency effect was not 
restricted to different pairs.—Journal abstract. 

153. Lamontagne, C. (U. Edinburgh, School of 
Artificial Intelligence, Bionics Research Lab., England) 
A new experimental paradigm for the investigation of 
the secondary system of human visual motion percep- 
tion. Perception, 1973, Vol. 2(2), 167-180.—Describes an 
experimental paradigm derived from a computational 
model of visual motion perception in which the basic 
phenomenon is considered to be the apparent motion 
and the sustained eyetracking of a physically still object 
(relative to the S) in the absence of any other object 
moving relative to the S. 

154. Mayhew, J. E. (U. Bristol, England) Luminance 
thresholds for motion contingent on colour. Perception, 
1973, Vol. 2(1), 41-51.—R. W. Sekuler and L. Ganz (see 
PA, Vol. 38:1751) called the difference in luminance 
threshold for movement in the same direction vs 
movement in the opposite direction to the adapting 
motion “direction-specific adaptation" (DSA). 3 experi- 
ments with 2 Ss each were conducted to investigate 
color-contingent DSA. After exposure of Ss to clockwise 
motion of a red pattern alternating with counterclock- 
wise motion of a green pattern, their threshold for 
clockwise motion was greater than for counterclockwise 
motion when the illumination was red, but lower when 
the illumination was green. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

155. Miller, Frank D.; Moffat, Gene H.; Cotter, 
Patrick D. & Ochocki, Thomas E. (U. South Dakota) 
Verbal reinforcement combinations, task complexity, 
age and sex in children's discrimination learning. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 
531—534.— Presented a 2-choice simultaneous brightness- 
discrimination task to 2nd and 6th graders (N = 144). 
Ss were either verbally reinforced for correct responses 
(R condition), verbally punished for incorrect responses 
(P condition), or verbally reinforced for correct and 
punished for incorrect responses (RP condition). 2 levels 
of task complexity, defined as the number of irrelevant 
stimulus dimensions, were utilized. Regardless of Ss’ sex, 
age, or the complexity of the task, the R condition 
produced significantly slower learning than did the 
nearly equivalent P and RP conditions. The simple task 
was learned significantly more rapidly than the complex 
task Journal abstract. 

156. Miller, Robert J.; Hennessy, Robert T. & 
Leibowitz, Herschel W. (Pennsylvania State U.) The 
effect of hypnotic ablation of the background on the 
magnitude of the Ponzo perspective. illusion. Interna- 
tional Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 21(3), 180-191.—Tested the stability of 
the Ponzo perspective illusion by hypnotically inducing 
negative hallucinations to ablate the radiating lines of 
the Ponzo configuration. 30 undergraduates were as- 
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signed to 3 groups (including 1 group of simulators) 
—unhypnotized, hypnotized and hypnotized with 
hallucination instructions. Results indicate that the 
suggested hallucination did not affect susceptibility to 
the illusion, and that certain hypnotically susceptible Ss 
may be more susceptible to the Ponzo illusion under all 
conditions than hypnotically nonsusceptible Ss. It is 
concluded that suggested hallucinations do not affect 
performance on the Ponzo illusion and that the illusion is 
highly stable and resistant to variations in instructions 
and experimental set induced by hypnosis. (German, 
French, & Spanish summary) (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

157. Morris, Ronald S.; Spencer, John R.; Bruce, 

Robert J. & Johnston, Waymon L. (Texas A&M U.) 
Pupil-retina interaction: An analog eye response model. 
American Journal of Optometry & Archives of American 
Academy of Optometry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 50(11), 880-888. 
—Reports the development and verification of an analog 
computer model of the pupil-retina system. The model 
can predict the response of the pupil and retina to any 
incident intensity within the range specified by a given 
pupil diameter vs visual signal function, If the response 
for a different human S or a different range of incident 
intensities is desired, it can be obtained by varying either 
the pupillary control system, and/or the diameter vs 
signal function. 

158. Movshon, J. A. & Blakemore, C. (U. Cambridge, 
Psychological & Physiological Lab., England) Orienta- 
tion specificity and spatial selectivity in human vision. 
Perception, 1973, Vol. 2(1), 53-60.—Used an adaptation 
method with 2 Ss to determine the orientation specificity 
of channels sensitive to different spatial frequencies in 
the human visual system. Comparison between different 
frequencies was made possible by a data transformation 
in which orientational effects were expressed in terms of 
equivalent contrast. Despite great variances in the range 
of orientations affected by adaptation at different spatial 
frequencies, the half-width at half-amplitude of the 
orientation channels did not vary systematically as a 
function of spatial frequency over the range tested. Ss 
showed significantly different orientation tuning across 
the range of spatial frequencies. Results are discussed 
with reference to previous determinations of orientation 
specificity and to related psychophysical and neurophy- 
siological phenomena. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

159. Oyama, Tadasu & Ichihara, Shigeru. (Chiba U., 
Japan) Which determines figural after-effect: Retinal 
size or apparent size? Japanese Psychological Research, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 15(2), 92-98.— Measured aftereffects of I- 
circles of various sizes on a T-circle of constant size (1°) 
by the transposition method. 5 Ss were assigned to 4 
distance conditions of I- and T-circles: Near-Near, Far- 
Near, Far-Far, and Near-Far. A white card with a 
fixation mark was presented for 1 sec at the same 
distance as the T-figure between the I- and T-periods to 
Prepare S's eyes to fixate the T-figure. Constancy 
measurements made in the same experimental situation 
indicated strong tendencies to size constancy. Results of 
the 4 conditions were very similar to one another when 
they were represented as a function of the retinal-size 
ratio of the I- to T-circle, but quite different when they 
were represented as a function of the apparent-size ratio. 
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It is concluded that the retinal size determines figural 
aftereffect.—Journal abstract. 

160. Pastore, Nicholas. (Queens Coll., City U. New 
York) Helmholtz's “Popular lectures on vision." Journal 
of the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
9(3), 190-202.—Indicates some of the divergencies of P. 
H. Pye-Smith’s 1873 translation of 3 articles by Helm- 
holtz, corrects them, and clears up some matters 
pertaining to footnotes and other items of scholarship. 

161. Perry, Campbell & Chisholm, Wendy. (Sir George 
Williams U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Hypnotic age 
regression and the Ponzo and Poggendorff illusions. 
International Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 21(3), 192-204.—Attempted to replicate 
M. Parrish et al (see PA, Vols 42:8148 and 44:3085) 
studies which reported that the magnitudes of the Ponzo 
and Poggendorff illusions obtained from hypnotically 
age-regressed undergraduates were consonant with 
illusion data obtained from young children. Additional 
controls were used in the present study: 6 insusceptible 
undergraduates simulating hypnosis were used to equate 
“demand characteristics” in the experimental and 
control groups, and 6 medium susceptible undergradu- 
ates were included to assess differences between the high 
and low susceptible Ss (n = 6). All 18 Ss (susceptibility 
ratings had been determined using the Stanford Hypnot- 
ic Susceptibility Scale) underwent the previously de- 
scribed procedures: Ss participated in weekly sessions 
under 3 hypnotic conditions (hypnosis-no age regres- 
sion, age regression to 9 yrs, and age regression to 5 yrs). 
Results did not replicate any of the previous findings. It 
was not possible to account for the failure to replicate, 
although differences in selection procedures of hypnotic 
Ss and the use of simulating controls are offered as 
possible factors. (German, French, & Spanish summar- 
ies)—Journal abstract. 

162. Piggins, David J. & Leppmann, Peter K. (U. 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada) Role of retinal image motion 
in evoking the McCollough effect. Nature-New Biology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 245(147), 255-256.— Tested C. F. Stro- 
meyer and R. J. Mansfield's (see PA, Vol. 44:7582) 
theory that ocular scanning of the stimuli during the 
inspection period is a necessary prerequisite for inducing 
the phenomenon known as the “McCollough effect." A 
contact lens technique was used with an experienced O 
to present the stimuli as stabilized retinal changes during 
the inspection period. Both inspection and test stimuli 
were observed under conditions of free ocular scanning 
and of stabilized retinal image. Results support Stromey- 
er and Mansfield's theory. The McCollough effect did 
not occur in the test stimuli in either condition when the 
inspection stimuli were viewed as stabilized images. The 
effect was strongly present, however, when inspection 
stimuli were viewed by free ocular scanning. It is 
concluded that image motion mechanisms must be 
included in explanations of the McCollough effect as 
well as mechanisms of color, spatial frequency, and 
orientation—B. McLean. 

163. Pollack, Irwin. (U. Michigan) Depth of visual 
information processing. Acta Psychologica, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 37(6), 375-392.—Previous studies indicate that the 
depth of visual information processing is identified with 
the longest randomly generated binary-encoded spatial 
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pattern “Whose” parfial* repetitions can be detected. In 
contrast with the auditory detection of sequentially 
presented constraints, the depth of perceptible visual 
encoding of spatially presented constraints is sharply 
limited. In the present study, Os achieved depths of 
about 35 for l-dimensional constraints. Depths of 
perhaps 3 or 4 were achieved for 2-dimensional const- 
raints imposed in only 1 direction and depths of perhaps 
2 for 2-dimensional constraints imposed in 2 directions. 
With 1-dimensional constraints, it was shown that the 
inferred depth of processing was partially determined by 
the number of pattern representations and by the spatial 
distance between successive representation for visual 
displays of fixed size.—Journal abstract. 

164. Póppel, Ernst & Harvey, Lewis O. (Massachusetts 
Inst. of Technology) Light-difference threshold and 
subjective brightness in the periphery of the visual 
field. Psychologische Forschung, 1973, Vol. 36(2), 
145-161.—Measured light-difference thresholds in the 
center and periphery of the visual field at photopic and 
scotopic levels. Findings indicate that under photopic 
conditions the fovea has the lowest light-difference 
threshold. From the fovea to 10 degrees eccentricity 
threshold gradually increases. It remains constant up to 
approximately 35 degrees eccentricity in the temporal 
visual field (nasal retina). Beyond the edge of this 
plateau of constant light-difference threshold, it again 
increases to the limit of the visual field. Under scotopic 
conditions the extent of the plateau of constant light- 
difference threshold remains the same as under photopic 
conditions. The fovea itself, however, and its immediate 
environment are less sensitive than the plateau area.—R. 
Gunter. 

165. Pressey, A. W. & Bross, M. (U. Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Canada) Assimilation theory and the rev- 
ersed Müller-Lyer illusion. Perception, 1973, Vol. 2(2), 
211-217.—Used the assimilation theory of geometric 
illusions to explain the reversed ingoing form of the 
Müller-Lyer illusion. A mathematical formula used 
previously to predict changes in the Ponzo and Poggen- 
dorff illusions was employed in simulated experiments 
on the reversed Müller-Lyer illusion with 88 undergradu- 
ates. It correctly predicted the form of the function, 
relating illusion to size of gap, that was found previously 
by B. J. Fellows (see PA, Vol. 42:157). In addition it 
correctly predicted the effects of increasing the length of 
the fins on the form of the function. Finally, a reversed 
outgoing Miiller-Lyer illusion was found when the 
outgoing fins were moved towards the center of the shaft. 
—Journal abstract. 

166. Richards, Whitman. (Massachusetts Inst. of 
Technology) Reversal in stereo discrimination by 
contrast reversal. American Journal of Optometry & 
Archives of American A cademy of Optometry, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. SO(I1), 853-862.—Conducted an experiment in 
Which, when bars were flashed to appear either nearer or 
farther than the plane of fixation, Ss (N = 10) were 
unable to localize the bar correctly in depth. With light 
bars presented against a darker background, convergent 
disparities were confused with similar stimuli presented. 
monocularly to 1 eyepwhereas-di iSparities were 
Correctly identified. en the contrast of the‘bars was 
Teversed so that thej appeared dark against a lighter 
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background, stereo discrimination reversed convergent 
disparities were recognized correctly, whereas divergent 
disparities previously discriminated were confused with 
monocular stimuli. It is suggested that such reversals 
may be the result of interactions between center and 
surround components of disparity mechanisms.—Journal 
abstract. 

167. Rock, Irvin. (Rutgers State U., Inst. for Cognitive 
Studies) The perception of disoriented figures. Scientific 
American, 1974(Jan), Vol. 230(1), 78-85.—Studies of the 
perception of disoriented figures suggest that perceived 
shape is not simply a function of its internal geometry 
but also of up-down and left-right directions assigned to 
the figure. If there is a change in the assigned directions, 
the figure will take on a different perceptual shape. The 
process of correction necessary to arrive at a correct 
description is difficult or impossible to achieve in the 
case of visual material having multiple components. It is 
suggested that form perception is based to a greater 
extent on cognitive processes than any current theory 
maintains.—Journal summary. 

168. Ross, J.; Hogben, J. H. & Di Lollo, V. (U. 
Western Australia, Nedlands) Seeing the same pattern 
twice. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 102(1), 10-16.—Successively displayed 2 dot pat- 
terns for either a brief (3 msec) or a long (250 msec) 
duration on an oscilloscope, separated by an interval of 
between 5 and 640 msec. The 2nd pattern was shown in 
the same field as the Ist (Exp II), or in a field which 
shifted a small or a large amount to the right (Exp I). 3 Ss 
(the authors) judged whether the 2nd pattern was the 
same as or different from the Ist. Shift radically altered 
performance for brief patterns by modifying the validity 
of discriminative visual cues. Performance with long 
patterns was altered much less by shift, since Ss relied on 
memory and not on visual effects under most conditions. 
Results are contrasted with previous studies.—Journal 
abstract. 

169. Scheerer, Eckart & Bongartz, Walter. (Ruhr U., 
Psychological Inst., Bochum, W. Germany) Integration, 
interruption and processing rate in visual backward 
masking: Il. An experimental test. Psychologische For- 
schung, 1973, Vol. 36(2), 95-115.—Conducted an experi- 
ment to decide between the integration and the interrup- 
tion theory of backward masking. A cue stimulus 
preceding the test stimulus by various intervals required 
either identification of 1 test stimulus item (partial 
report) or recall of the whole test stimulus (full report). 
In addition, the test stimulus-masking stimulus asyn- 
chrony and the luminance of the masking stimulus were 
varied. When identification accuracy was plotted as a 
function of cue stimulus-test stimulus. interval, the 
partial-report data could be broken down in 2 ed 
an asymptotic value for "long" (greater than ue mse 
and a region of decreasing accuracy for “sho! oa 
stimulus-test stimulus intervals. The C ig vse ts 
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ed) aid a central component in critical item selection. 
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Orientation channels of the human visual system. 
Perception, 1973, Vol. 2(1) 23-29.—Quantified the 
orientation specificity of spatial adaptation by using an 
€quivalent-contrast transformation with 3 Ss. The half- 
width at half-amplitude of the adaptation effect was 6.5° 
when the sinusoidal gratings were stationary, but was 
increased to 11° when the gratings drifted laterally. 
Another type of temporal modulation, flashing the 
gratings on and off repetitively, also increased the half- 
width, but only at low spatial frequencies where these 
stimuli actually appeared to be flickering back and forth 
at threshold. At higher spatial frequencies the flashing 
stimuli appeared to be stationary at threshold and the 
half-width was as small as that for truly stationary 
gratings. It is suggested that there are 2 types of channel 
in the visual system; they differ in their orientation 
specificities, in their temporal properties, and in their 
roles in the analysis of a spatiotemporal stimulus. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

171. Trachtman, Joseph N. (Optometric Center of 
New York, New York) The relationship between ocular 
motilities and batting average in little leaguers. Ameri- 
can Journal of Optometry & Archives of American 
Academy of Optometry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 50(11), 914-919. 
—Tested 36 10-12 yr old male little league baseball 
players for ocular motility (ie. the combination of 
Pursuit and saccadic eye movements). Significant posi- 
tive correlations (p < .05) were found between batting 
average and up-down and side-side pursuits, ocular 
motility, and age. Nonsignificant correlations were 
found between batting average and fore-aft pursuits, 
total pursuit eye movement, up-down and side-side 
saccades, fore-aft saccades, and total saccadic eye 
movements. All correlations between age and each eye- 
movement category were not significant. Although a 
functional relationship was not tested, results indicate 
that ocular motility and pursuit eye movements are 
related to batting average.—Journal abstract. 

172. Umiltà, Carlo; Stadler, Michael & Trombini, 
Giancarlo. (U. Bologna, Inst. of Psychology, Italy) The 
perception of temporal order and the degree of 
excentricity of the stimuli in the visual field. Studia 
Psychologica, 1973, Vol. 15(2), 130-139.—Using stimuli 
exposed on the left or right side of a horizontal fixation 
point at 5, 12, 19, 26, 33, and 40? from the vertical and 
exposure durations of 10, 30, 50, 70, or 90 msec, 12 Ss 
judged whether the stimuli had been presented simulta- 
neously. The order of presentations and exposure 
durations was randomly varied and there was a 10-sec 
interstimulus interval. Results indicate that the critical 
point for changes in differences in perception time lies 
between 19 and 26? and that the center for temporal 
comparisons is located in the left hemisphere. Implica- 
tions of the results for reading processes are discussed. 
(Czech and Russian summaries) (36 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

173. van der Heijden, A. H. & Eerland, E. (State Ú. 
Leiden, Psychological Inst., Netherlands) The effect of 
cueing in a visual signal detection task. Quarterly 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
25(4), 496-503.—Presented 4 adult Ss with stimulus 
cards, 50% of which contained a capital *O" in 1 of the 4 
quadrants. 50% of these “Os” were surrounded by a 
small rectangle. This small rectangle served as a 
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simultaneous cue, indicating the region where the “O” 
could appear. The other 50% were surrounded bya big 
rectangle encompassing the whole field. 50% of the blank 
cards contained a small rectangle, the other 50% a large 
one. Exposure duration was set at 15 and 20 msec, 
Results indicate that Ss, for whom these exposure 
durations led to performance exceeding chance level, 
used the simultaneous cue for reducing the field to be 
searched, resulting in higher sensitivity in the small 
rectangle condition. Results are interpreted in terms of 
increasing efficiency of search as a result of which a 
higher quality of the icon was available for making 
decisions about the presence of the '*O."— Journal 
abstract. 

174. Virsu, V. & Haapasalo, S. (U. Helsinki, Psycho- 
logical Lab., Finland) Relationships between channels 
for colour and spatial frequency in human vision. 
Perception, 1973, Vol. 2(1), 31—40.—5 forms of relation- 
ships and 4 types of channels are possible between 2 
systems of sensory channels. The relationships between 
channels for color and spatial frequency were studied in 
3 adaptation experiments, (n = 8 Os in each). In Exp I 
a new color-specific spatial aftereffect was found, which 
indicates the existence of channels that are specific both 
to color and to spatial frequency. Exp II showed that the 
C. Blakemore and P. Sutton (see PA, Vol. 45:3287) 
spatial-frequency aftereffect is not color specific, which 
indicates that there are channels for spatial frequency 
that are not color specific. Exp III demonstrated that 
colored afterimages are not spatial-frequency specific 
immediately after adaptation, although they become so 
later. It is concluded that the existence of these 3 types of 
channels implies that the channel systems for color and 
spatial frequency overlap partially and mutually in the 
human visual system. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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175. Jones, Bill. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Role 
of central monitoring of efference in short-term 
memory for movements. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 102(1), 37-43.— Considers that a 
necessary and sufficient condition for retention of 
movements over a short time interval may be central 
monitoring of efferent signals to the muscles (CME) 
rather than proprioceptive feedback (PFB). 3 experi- 
ments using 24, 15, and 15 undergraduates in Exp I, II, 
and III, respectively, showed that voluntary movements 
may be rehearsed over a 15-sec unfilled retention interval 
even when location cues are removed, whereas passive 
movements and constrained movements—movements 
made to a stop set by E, which have been shown not to 
be centrally monitored—are subject to decay. Voluntary 
movements were affected only by an attention-demand- 
ing task during the retention interval. Since augmented 
PFB does not increase accuracy of voluntary movement 
duplication, CME may be a necessary and sufficient 
condition for rehearsal in motor short-term memory. (16 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

176. Ruisel, Imrich. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava, Czechoslo- 
vakia) Functional tests of lateral-preference relation- 
ships of the lower limbs. Studia Psychologica, 1973, Vol. 
15(2), 148-154.—Reviews tests currently used in testing 
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lateral preference relationships of the lower limbs. A 
group of 6 tests (simple pedal tapping, lateral pedal 
tapping, monopedal jump over obstacles, hop-skip-and- 
jump, pedal slalom with an object, and static innervation 
deviations) are described which enable the overall lateral 
preference to be determined, along with preferences for 
various functions. Data from 128 apprentices indicate 
that the most valid tests were lateral and simple pedal 
tapping exercises. (Czech & Russian summaries) (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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177. Appelbaum, Ann. Transactions of the Topeka 
Psychoanalytic Society. Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 38(1), 108-112.—Summarizes a paper 
presented by Dr. Nathaniel Ross on February 22, 1973 
to the society on "Affect as Cognition" and the ensuing 
discussion. Affect and cognition at their developmental 
origin are not merely fused, he proposed, but are one. 

178. Bowers, Kenneth S. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) Hypnosis, attribution, and demand characteris- 
tics. International Journal of Clinical & Experimental 
Hypnosis, 1973(Jul), Vol. 21(3), 226-238.— Discusses 2 
strategies of hypnosis research. It is argued that T. X. 
Barber's positivistic use of the experimental method is 
methodologically blind to cognitions or cognitive states 
of awareness. As a result, repeated demonstrations of 
input-output effects are not the same as evidence which 
regards the hypnotic state as scientifically vacuous. M. T. 
Orne's simulator methodology is considered to be an 
attempt to refer outcome effects to state, rather than 
Situational, variables. The relationship of simulator 
paradigms to attribution theory Oe, that S’s awareness 
Of situational influences on his behavior is of central 
importance) is considered. Whether an S is aware of the 
demand characteristics of a situation is viewed as a 
critical but previously unrecognized issue. The distinc- 
lion between recognized and unrecognized demand 
Characteristics is discussed in terms of findings that 
hypnotic Ss appear less sensitive than simulator Ss to 
situational characteristics. (German, French, & Spanish 
summaries) (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

179. Cardona, Teresita; González, José M. & de 
Gutiérrez, Elsa. (U. Norte, Barranquilla, Colombia) 
[Relationship between socioeconomic level and the 
Primary Mental Abilities Test in Barranquilla, Colombia.] 
(Span) Revista Latinoamericana de Psicologia, 1973, 
Vol. 5(3), 293-301.—Administered Thurstone's Primary 
Mental Abilities Test to 90 9-10 yr old girls from low, 
middle, and high socioeconomic levels. Significant 
differences were found for 3 factors: Verbal Comprehen- 
Sion, Space, and Reasoning; no social class differences 
Were found for the factors Number and Verbal Fluidity. 
An analysis of results is presented according to recent 
theories of intelligence and social class stratification. 
—English abstract. 

180. Coleman, Edmund B. (U. Texas, El Paso) 
Generalization variables and restricted hypotheses. 
Journal of Reading Behavior, 1972-1973(Fal), Vol. 5(4), 
226-236. Discusses 2 concepts: generalization variables 
and restricted hypotheses. Generalization variables 
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suggest a flaw in the statistical foundations of research in 
reading, namely, researchers have neglected to consider 
whether their findings could be replicated using different 
samples of materials. Several examples are given and 
used to illustrate appropriate significance tests. Discus- 
sion of restricted hypotheses shows that many topics in 
reading research do not fit the model for the null 
hypothesis; the hypothesis can be neither rejected nor 
accepted in all or none fashion. Instead, it is restricted, 
true under some conditions, false under others, It is 
concluded that the most effective Strategy is not to risk 
all resources on a single experiment that tests a null 
hypothesis, but to focus on these restrictions with 
converging experiments.—Journal abstract. 

181. Gordon, Edmund W, & Green, Derek. (Teachers 
Coll., Columbia U.) An affluent society’s excuses for 
inequality: Developmental, economic, and educational. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
44(1), 4-18.—Discusses the positions of A. Jensen and H. 
Eysenck on genetic factors in intelligence and the 
counterarguments of T. Dobzhansky, R. Herrnstein, and 
C. Jencks. Issues considered include: the meaning of 
heritability and IQ per se, limitations of genetic-IQ 
Studies, possible interactions between genotype and 
environment, and the methodologies used in studies 
which support or refute claims of genetic and racial 
differences. Problems in developing programs to equalize 
educational opportunities are considered. These prob- 
lems include (a) differential patterns of intellectual and 
social function; (b) various life conditions of children; 
(c) ethnic, cultural, and political incongruencies between 
schools and their staffs vs the children and communities 
served; and (d) the role of the public schools as social 
institutions. It is argued that although genetic factors 
may influence intellectual growth, this does not mean 
that environmental conditions have no effect; it is the 
sufficiency and diversity of educational resources provid- 
ed that matters. (22 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

182. Halmiová, O.; Árochová, O. & Pota&ová, A. 
(Slovak Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Experimental 
Psychology, Bratislava) Effect of short-term memory on 
search activity. Srudia Psychologica, 1973, Vol. 15(3), 
180-185.—Results of 3 experiments with a total of 220 
4-18 yr old children suggest that achievement in a search 
task depends, as previously theorized, on the range of the 
memory set, regardless of the degree of mastering items 
in the given set. Ss' age was an important factor in search 
time. (Czech & Russian summaries) 

183. Hupet, Michel & Citta, Marco. (Center of 
Experimental & Comparative Psychology, Pellenberg, 
Belgium) Practice effects on categorical production of 
vocal duration. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 100(2), 319-326.—Investigated the rela- 
tion between practice and judgment when Ss are given a 
number l-n and asked to generate a corresponding vocal 
response. The limits of such a categorical production 
were also determined. 1 male and 2 female undergradu- 
ates served as Ss in 2 experiments. Ss were given 2 
practice sessions per day until no further improvement 
occurred during 3 successive sessions. Stimulus numbers 
were randomly picked and Ss were required to produce 
each response category 10 times. Results show that (a) 
the lowest level of transmission in production of signals 
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appeared to be the same as that previously observed in 
absolute identification of analogous signals; (b) although 
performance was initially limited, the hypothesis of a 
well-fixed upper limit was not supported (ie. all Ss 
quickly learned to handle 16 categories of vocal 
duration); and (c) practice initiated the use of some 
cognitive and organizational strategies in dealing with 
the response continuum. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

184. Kanfer, Frederick H.; Karoly, Paul & Newman, 

Alexander. (U. Illinois) Source of feedback, observation- 
al learning, and attitude change. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 29(1), 30-38.—Con- 
ducted 2 studies on the differential effects of self- 
attributed vs other-attributed feedback on observational 
learning and attractiveness ratings of pictures. In Exp I, 
60 male undergraduates were shown slides of girls' faces 
and presented with scores allegedly reflecting their own 
emotional reactions to the girls' physical attractiveness 
(self group) or the reactions of another S (other group). 
Both recall and preference were affected by the alleged 
feedback source. The self group showed the best recall 
and greatest influence on preference; the control group 
showed the poorest recall and least influence. In Exp Il, 
80 Ss underwent a similar procedure, except that 
feedback was attributed to self, a similar or different 
other, or random events. Preranking permitted replica- 
tion with feedback that was highly discrepant or not 
discrepant from Ss' rankings. Recall was affected by 
feedback source and discrepancy magnitude, as was 
preference change. Results support the hypotheses on the 
effects of source of feedback derived from an observa- 
tional learning model. Data suggest the utility of social 
learning theory in conceptualizing the effects of self vs 
other as due to component dimensions rather than to a 
dichotomous distinction. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

185. Kelly, William L. (Georgetown U.) Reliability 
assessments of the Group Kahn Test of Symbolic 
Arrangement. International Journal of Symbology, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 3(3), 22-34.—Projective tests, such as the 
Rorschach and the Group Kahn Test of Symbolic 
Arrangement (G-KTSA), pose special problems of test 
reliability. In this paper, the test reliability of the symbol 
pattern of the G-KTSA is understood to be “consisten- 
cy” of performance of the same group(s) on different 
occasions, consistency of symbol patterns over similar 
groups, and test-retest consistency of symbol patterns of 
individuals. The statistics used include Kendall’s rank 
correlation, tau; Kendall’s coefficient of concordance, W; 
Spearman’s average rank correlation, r,,; and Pearson's 
correlation, r. All findings indicate high consistency of 
the symbol patterns of groups and somewhat lower 
degree of consistency for individual Ss. Psychological 
analysis of the patterns is suggested—Journal abstract. 

186. Leon, Manuel & Anderson, Norman H. (U. 


California, San Diego) A ratio rule from integrati 
theory applied to inference judgments. vu 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 102(1), 27-36. 
—24 undergraduates judged the likelihood that a sample 
had come from 1 of 2 binary urns of specified 
proportions of red and white beads. The compositions of 
the sample and of the 2 urns were varied in a 3-way 
design. A ratio model from integration theory fit the data 
quite well. The response is treated as the result of 2 
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competing response tendencies that reflect the felt. 
likelihoods that the sample comes from either urn. A - 
novel application of analysis of variance for nonlinear 
models was employed in the test of fit. Relations to | 
Bayesian theory, choice theory, representativeness, and 
previous work on serial integration are discussed. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. Y 

187. Mausfeld, Rainer & Mausfeld, Sylvia. (U. Bonn, — 
W. Germany) [Discussion contributing to Feger and - 
Rudinger: ‘Interpretations of convergent j "y 
(Germ) Zeitschrift für Sozial Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 4(1), — 
15-16.—Briefly discusses the literature and notes that, - 
until recently, investigations treating judgment processes - 
did not semantically differentiate them from other 
perceptual processes. It is considered, however, that H. 
Feger and G. Rudinger's 1972 psychological interpreta- — 
tion is an adequate clarification of convergent judgment, 
as exemplified in their simplification of judgment in 
group situations.—B. McLean. 

188. Rosch, Eleanor H. (U. California, Berkeley) On 
the internal structure of perceptual and semantic 
categories. In T. E. Moore (Ed.), Cognitive development 
and the acquisition of language. New York, N.Y.: 
Academic Press, 1973. xii, 308 p. $16. 

189. Schalken, H. F. (U. Amsterdam, Wilhelmina 
Hosp- Psychiatric Clinic, Netherlands) [An abbreviated — 
G.I.T.] (Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de eh. Y 
en haar Grensgebieden, 1973(Nov), Vol. 28(6), 389-394. 
—Examined the reliability of an abbreviated form of the 
Groningen nee Test (GIT). Ss were 42 male and 
42 female recently admitted patients at a psychiatric 
clinic. According to the judgments of the physicians and 
nurses, the Ss were capable of responding to the tests. 
One-half of the Ss responded to the complete GIT and 
the remainder to the abbreviated form. 2 wks later the 
tests were readministered in alternate order. Results of 3 
subtests of the GIT (visualization, number, and reason- 
ing) were specifically investigated. Analysis of variance 
did not yield any significant F ratio with respect to either 
the form of the test or the order of testing. The r between 
the complete and abbreviated forms of the GIT was .85. 
The r between the scores on the subtests of the complete 
and abbreviated forms of the test was .84. It is concluded 
that the abbreviated form of the GIT is a sufficiently 
reliable form of the complete test. (English summary) 
—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

190. Sheehan, Peter W. (U. Queensland, St. Lucia, 
Australia) Analysis of the heterogeneity of “faking” and 
“simulating” performance in the hypnotic setting. 
International Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 21(3), 213-225.—Attempted to replicate 
T. M. Overley and E. E. Leavitt’s (see PA, Vol. 43:1859) 
finding that simulator control groups cannot unanimous- 
ly and successfully simulate any behavior under volun- 
tary control. 4 groups of 10 high and low susceptible 
undergraduates received faking instructions either imme- 
diately prior (No Delay condition) or 2-3 wks prior 
(Delay condition) to hypnotic testing. 10 other insuscep- 
tible undergraduates were used as simulators in accord- 
ance with M. T. Orne’s 1959 real-simulating model of 
hypnosis. The Stanford Scale of Hypnotic Susceptibility 
(SSHS) was used to measure performance. Data replicate 
the 2 major findings of the previous study: Ss given 
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faking instruction are not homogeneous in their role- 
playing performance and faking Ss often fail in their 
pretense. Delay and level of susceptibility were related to 
faking performance. Simulators performed significantly 
better than fakers on the SSHS. It is suggested that the 
earlier finding of heterogeneity of faking performances 
was valid, but that Overley and Leavitt's faking 
procedures were not proper to the task of simulation they 
were investigating. (German, French, & Spanish sum- 
maries)—L. Gorsey. 

19]. Thomae, Hans. (U. Bonn, W. Germany) Cogni- 
tion and motivation: Modern aspects of an ancient 
problem. Psychologia: An International Journal of Psy- 
chology in the Orient, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 179-190. 
—Addresses the question of whether Baldwin’s state- 
ment of the relationship between cognitive processes and 
motivation is a modern replication of the scholastic 
doctrine. A critical analysis is presented of dominant 
theories of motivation-cognition relationships. Several 
principles which regulate cognitive-motivation sequences 
are introduced. (84 ref)—R. D. Nance. 
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192. Ambler, Stephen. (U. Auckland, New Zealand) 
On the falsity of some relations between reinforcement 
and interresponse times. British Journal of Mathematical 
& Statistical Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 26(1), 13-17. 
—Formally analyzes some of D. Anger's (see PA, Vol. 
31:5654) conclusions, and also those made by W. H. 
Morse in 1966, based on the results of Anger's experi- 
mental research into the effects of reinforcement 
schedules on the distribution of times between successive 
responses. This analysis shows that the conclusions are 
fundamentally incorrect.—Journal abstract 

193. Brehmer, Berndt & Qvarnström, Göran. 
Feedforward, feedback, and subjective weights in 
multiple-cue judgments. Umea Psychological Reports, 
1973, No. 76, 11 p.—Used a fictitious medical diagnosis 
task to study how Ss integrate information from multiple 
cues, how they interpret the concept of weight in a 
multiple-cue judgment task, how they infer weights from 
experience with the task, and whether or not they are 
able to report the weights they are using. Results with 60 
undergraduates show that (a) most Ss integrated the 
information additively; (b) they interpreted the concept 
of weight in terms of slopes or correlations, rather than 
in terms of variance accounted for by the cues; and (c) 
they could not infer the optimal weights from experience. 
However, Ss were able to report their weights, and the 
reported weights corresponded closely to the correlations 
between the cues and the judgments, but not to the 
variance in the judgments accounted for by the cues. 
—Journal abstract. 

194, Carini, Louis, (Bennington Coll.) Ernest Cassir- 
er's psychology: Il. The nature of thinking. Journal of the 
History of the Behavioral Sciences, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(3), 
266-269.—Discusses E. Cassirer's suggestion that infer- 
ential thinking is complicated and requires the simulta- 
neous eritertainment of the possible and the actual, the 
Potential and the actual, the hypothetical and what is. It 
is shown that the ability to entertain simultaneously the 
Possible and the actual underlies mathematical, meta- 
Phorical, and reflective thinking, and that this utility is 
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precluded to the brain-damaged. It is further shown that 
this ability was not tested in E. Heidbreder's studies of 
concept attainment in 1945 and 1946.—C. M. Franks. 

_195. Codirla, Radu. (Academy of Social & Political 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Bucharest, Romania) 
[Probability learning in school children and mathemati- 
cal modeling of learning.] (Romn) Revista de Psihologie, 
1972, Vol. 18(3), 349-364.—Presents experimental data 
concerning probability learning in school children in 4 
conditions. Some predictions of the Bush-Mosteller 
linear model and of the pattern model from stimulus 
sampling theory are compared with corresponding, 
experimental data. Predictions concerning the asymptot- 
ic level of performance were confirmed. The Ist order 
segmential predictions of the pattern model were not 
confirmed.—English summary. 

196, Eysenck, Hans J. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) Personality and learning. Studia Psychologica, 
1973, Vol. 15(2), 93-106.—Reviews the literature on the 
noncognitive effects of neuroticism and extraversion on 
learning within a neurophysiological (arousal) context. 
Data on the effects of high and low anxiety on paired- 
associate, serial, and motor learning are discussed, 
emphasizing the work of K. V. Spence. A physiological- 
ly-oriented analysis of the prediction that extraverts will 
demonstrate forgetting and introverts reminiscence (i.e., 
improvement over time) is presented. The conclusion 
that personality and learning interact is discussed in 
terms of teaching methods for introverts and extraverts, 
theory development, and educational practice. (Czech & 
Russsian summaries) (2 p ref)—L. Gorsey. 

197. Fink, Richard S. & Dominowski, Roger L, (U. 
Illinois, Chicago Circle) Pronounceability as an explana- 
tion of the difference between word and nonsense 
anagrams. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 102(1), 159-160.—Tested the hypothesis 
that differences in pronounceability can account for the 
findings that word anagrams are more difficult to solve 
than nonsense anagrams. 96 anagrams, 48 of each type, 
were presented to 52 undergraduates. Results indicate 
that word anagrams were more difficult when pro- 
nounceability was ignored but that the difference 
between anagram types was eliminated when eege 
ability was statistically controlled. In addition, pro- 
nounceability was strongly related to problem difficulty 
within each anagram class. It is concluded that assessing 
the ease with which an anagram can be verbally encoded 
eliminates the need to determine if it has meaning. 

rnal abstract. 

EIS Fráse, Lawrence T. (Bell Telephone Lab., Murray 
Hill, N.J.) On learning from prose. Educational jeu. 
gist, 1973(Win), Vol. 10(1), 15-23.— Discusses deg 
into learning from prose with special attention i i 
history, the need for better methods, and the prol EN 
on which current interest is focused (i.e., adjunct ai x 
internal and external structure, and the measurement o 
learning outcomes). (36 ref) SEKR 


199. Gerge, T. & 
Academy of Sciences; Budapest) [A model of school 


lem solving.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Nov), 
P 19), E EEN a graphic model that in 
terms of 11 operators describes the stages of a problem- 
solving process (identification of problem elements and 
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their interrelations, construction of a subjective problem 
Structure, search for structures similar to the subjective 
problem structure, reformulation of the subjective 
problem structure, making a plan for solving the 
Problem, and others) as well as the problem-solving 
strategy. —L. Zusne. 

200. Gitmez, Ali S. (Hacettepe U., Inst. of Psycholo- 
gy, Ankara, Turkey) Instructions and performance: The 
effect of information about the task on problem solving 
efficiency. Hacettepe Bulletin of Social Sciences & 
Humanities, 1971(Dec), Vol. 3(2), 191-210.—On the basis 
of a socioeconomic questionnaire, 13-14 yr old school- 
children were divided into an extended experience group 
(n — 107) from intellectually stimulating homes and a 
restricted experience group (n = 72) from intellectually 
less stimulating homes. Ss were randomly assigned to 3 
experimental instruction conditions for a task of 31 
multiple-choice problems similar to intelligence test 
items. A similar smaller experiment was performed 
eliminating the confidence rating which could have 
hampered scores for one group in Exp. I. Results show 
that the mean performance of the extended experience 
group was higher in 2 uninformed conditions and lower 
in an informed condition, although results were not 
statistically significant. Major findings suggest that 
instructions to a group of Ss may not provide adequate 
control of motivation and mental set because the cultural 
backgrounds and orientations of respondents could 
account for variability in choice behavior. (33 ref)—J. 
Bowes. 

201. Greenwood, Martha M. & Lipsitt, Lewis P. 
(Brown U.) Effects of stress on mediated paired- 
associate learning. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 2(6B), 427-428.—Conducted a verbal 
paired-associate experiment with 60 5th graders Wismer 
& L. P. Wismer and L. P. Lipsitt (see PA, Vol. 39:6769) 
finding of both proactive facilitation and interference in 
the same Ss. In addition, it was hypothesized and found 
that stress, induced simply by the requirement that S 
exert pressure on a hand dynamometer, interacted with 
type of work pair, tending to enhance both the 
facilitation and the interference effects—Journal 
abstract, 

202. Harris, R. Carl. (Pennsylvania State U.) Concept 
learning as a function of type, identifiability, and variety 
of instructional instances. Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 1973(Dec), Vol. 67(4), 182-189.—Studied subject 
matter concept attainment of 176 undergraduates by 
experimentally manipulating instructional instances 
which were either positive or negative, clear or obscure, 
or presented in large or small variety. Training and 
testing instances were composed of case studies commu- 
nicated via prose descriptions that had been analyzed for 
relevant and irrelevant attributes. Conceptualization was 
defined as generalization within and discrimination 
between classes, and was assessed by having Ss classify 
new positive and negative case studies after instruction 
comprised of a definition and selected instances. 2 3-way 
analyses of variance followed by tests of simple effects 

revealed that instance type, identifiability, and variety 
had differential effects on generalization and discrimina- 
tion. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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203. Hermann, Theo & Stapf, Kurt H. (Marburg Us 
Inst. of Psychology, W. Germany) [Positive and nega- 
tive feedback in discrimination between alternatives; 
Feedback proportion and learning strategy.] (Germ) 
Psychologische Forschung, 1973, Vol. 36(2) 117-143. 
— Studied the influence of the verbal feedback modes of 
"right" and "wrong" on the acquisition of alternative 
discriminations in blank-trial experiments, with special 
Teference to the interaction between the feedback 
combinations (“right/non-feedback” as against “wrong- 
/non-feedback”) and feedback Proportion. Investiga- 
tions showed that: (a) The relative effectiveness of 
feedback combinations is strongly dependent on the 
Particular experimental conditions. (b) An “automatic” 
effect of verbal feedback cannot be assumed. (c) A 
Cognitive interpretation of verbal feedback effects in 
terms of learning strategies seems very promising —R. 
Gunter. 

204. Kovaé, Damian. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava, Czechoslo- 
vakia) Experimental approach to mental regulation in 
learning. Studia Psychologica, 1973, Vol, 15(2), 107-118. 
—Tested 34 undergraduates’ recall of 9 pairs consisting 
of a l-digit number and 3-syllable words, 3-syllable 
nonsense words, and various line segment configura- 
tions. Ss responded on an uncertainty-certainty dimen- 
sion. Results show that Ss usually overestimated their 
performance and that this overestimation was usually 
Breater at the beginning of a learning trial. Objective 
recall scores and Ss’ report of their certainty about 
Iesponses were combined into a single measure of 
reliable learning achievement which was found to differ 
from traditional learning curves. It is concluded that 
experiencing certainty or uncertainty about one's respon- 
ses during learning is a regulator of learning—uncertain- 
ly at the beginning of learning facilitates progress in 
learning, while increases in subjective certainty during 
the duration of the experiment have negative effects on 
subsequent improvements in performance. (Czech & 
Russian summaries)—L. Gorsey. 

205. Kravetz, Diane F. (U. Wisconsin, School of 
Social Work) Heart rate as a minimal cue for the 
occurrence of vicarious classical conditioning. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 29(1), 
125-131.— Tested the hypothesis that minimal cues from 
a model (i.e., information about changes in the heart rate 
of a model interpreted by an O as caused by either 
noxious or innocuous antecedents) are sufficient to 
produce vicarious classical conditioning effects. The 
design used 4 groups of 12 male undergraduates each. 3 
groups heard the heart beats of a model who was 
ostensibly being shocked during a period of white noise 
which followed a tone. A 4th group thought the noise 
was caused by a slide projector. Among those Ss hearing 
a model being “shocked,” JA heard a change of heart rate 
after each shock, % heard no change in heart rate, and 
the remaining ⁄ were a sensitization control group. The 
Ss’ heart rate was recorded, and a postexperimental 
questionnaire was administered. A pronounced and 
significant decelerative cardiac response was found in 
the interstimulus interval for the experimental condition 
as compared to the 3 control groups combined. Thus, 
Vicarious conditioning effects were obtained using only 
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the model’s heart rate as a cue to his emotional response. 
(17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

206. Kulhavy, Raymond W. & Heinen, James R. 
(Arizona State U.) Mnemonic transformations and 
verbal coding processes. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 102(1), 173-175.—Compared 
learning of a categorized noun list under serial and total 
presentations across 4 types of mnemonic coding 
instructions: imagery, clustering, narrative, and learn. Ss 
were 8 undergraduates. The imagery group had the 
highest total recall over 3 trials, in'spite of clustering Ss” 
Superior organization. Serial presentation generally 
enhanced learning and was highly facilitative for the 
imagery-serial group. Results support the contention 
that effects of mnemonic instructions on learning are a 
function of the type of coding transformation necessary 
to produce them.—Journal abstract. 

207. Massaro, Dominic W. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) 
Perception of letters, words, and nonwords. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 100(2), 
349-353.—Compared letter vs word and word vs 
nonword identification with redundancy adequately 
controlled in 2 experiments with 4 undergraduates in 
each. The processing time of the test stimulus was varied 
to provide a number of levels of correct performance. 
Exp 1 showed that letters were recognized better when 
presented alone than when embedded in words. In Ex 
II the identification of letters in words did not differ 
from the identification of letters in nonwords. Results 
conflict with earlier findings which show that a letter is 
better identified in a word than in a nonword or 
presented alone. Differences in the experimental proce- 
dures indicate either that redundancy was not adequate- 
ly controlled in the earlier studies or that some other 
process besides a perceptual one might account for the 
results.—Journal abstract. 

208. McIntire, Walter G. & Dreyer, Albert S. (U. 
Maine, School of Human Development, Orono) Rela- 
tionship of cognitive style to locus of control. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 553-554.— Correla- 
tions obtained between Rotter's Internal-External Con- 
trol Scale and the Group Embedded Figures Test were ` 
:102 for male undergraduates and —.001 for females. It is 
concluded that these are independent psychological 
constructs.—Journal abstract. 

209, Miroshkina, E. A. (Scientific Research Inst. of 
General & Pedagogical Psychology, Moscow, USSR) 
[Contemporary investigations in  problem-solving.] 
(Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Nov), Vol. 19(6), 
146-152. — Reviews experimental American literature of 
the 1960s concerning problem solving. (58 ref)—L. 
Zusne, 

210. Nelson, Michael N. & Ross, Leonard E. (U. 
.JcOnsin, Madison) Effects of masking tasks on 
differential eyelid conditioning: A distinction between 
knowledge of stimulus contingencies and attentional or 
Cognitive activities involving them. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 102(1), 1-9.—Investi- 
gated the effects of extraneous masking tasks and the 
viewing of a silent movie on differential eyelid condition- 
ing in 2 experiments, In Exp I, involving 144 undergrad- 
uates, both masking tasks and movie viewing significant- 
Y decreased differential conditioning performance. 
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More masking-task than no-masking-task Ss were 
classified as unaware of stimulus contingencies on the 
basis of a postexperimental questionnaire, and unaware 
Ss showed significantly less differential responding. The 
masking tasks and movie also reduced the differential 
conditioning performance of aware Ss, however, which 
suggests that factors other than awareness are important. 
Similar masking-task and movie effects were found in 
Exp II in which 53 Ss were informed of the stimulus 
contingencies prior to the start of the conditioning, 
Results indicate that attentional or Cognitive activities 
involving cue contingencies during the experimental 
session are important factors which should be differenti- 
ated from knowledge of the contingencies per se. 
—Journal abstract. 

211. Nolan, John D. (Teachers Coll., 
Conceptual and rote learning in children. Teachers 
College Record, 1973(Dec), Vol. 75(2), 251-258.—Dis- 
cusses the questionable, long-held distinction between 
conceptual and rote learning. While the former has long 
been judged superior, rote learning appears to be a 
necessary prerequisite to conceptual learning. Rehearsal 
is required for retaining information and chunking the 
data permits the expansions of the number of items 
available for retention. Chunking is defined as consider- 
ing spatially and temporally contiguous items together, 
Categorizing, an equivalent of concept formation, 
diminishes the amount by grouping several items with 
common attributes into a single category. The adult 
learner is seen as picking certain information out of 
his/her total perception, organizing it conceptually, and 
then rehearsing both the items and the categories. Rote 
learning is utilized when this method fails, It is 
concluded that organization methods differ for adults 
and children and it is imperative that data be presented 
to children in an organized manner, utilizing rote 
learning as a preparation for later conceptual learning, 
—M. Tallmer. 

212. Ott, Ernst. You can think better than you think 
you can. (Trans. Thomas T. Semon). New York, N.Y.: 
Peter H. Wyden, 1973. 122 p. $8.95.—Presents a series of 
147 illustrated games to “exercise” the brain and 
improve mental processes. Games include training in 
visual thinking and anaye logic; Ce and word 

uzzles, concentrated reading, and analogies. 
E 213. Perlmuter, Lawrence C.; Monty, Richard A, & 
Cross, Peter M. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst. & State U.) 
Choice as a disrupter of performance in paired-associ- 
ate learning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 102(1), 170-172.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments in paired-associate learning in which 20 under- 
graduates were permitted to choose their responses from 
alternatives following the procedure of L. C. Perlmuter, 
R. A. Monty, and G. A. Kimble (see PA, Vol 47:8178). 
The other 20 Ss were forced to learn the responses 
chosen by their yoked masters. Both groups of Ss were 
forced to learn an interposed A-C list following the 
choice-force procedure but prior to learning the A-B list. 
The performance of force Ss was reliably superior to that 
of choice Ss on A-C; however, when both groups learned 
A-B, the typical facilitative effect of choice was 
disturbed. In Exp II with 40 undergraduates, interposing 
a C-D list produced equivalent performance in both 
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groups on C-D. Similarly, the facilitative effect of choice 
was not observed on the subsequent A-B trials. The 
degraded performance of choice Ss is discussed in terms 
of frustration as an additional source of motivation. 
—Journal abstract. 

214. Rabinowitz, F. Michael & Andrews, Susan R. 
(Newcomb Coll., Tulane U.) Intentional and incidental 
learning in children and the von Restorff effect. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 100(2), 
315-318.—Demonstrated the von Restorff effect in the 
intentional serial learning and in the Type 2 incidental 
learning (extrinsic case) of 48 male and 38 female 6th 
graders and 10 female Sth graders. No substantial 
€vidence was obtained of a spread-of-isolation effect in 
either intentional or incidental learning. The effects of 
isolating intentional and incidental items were independ- 
ent. The Ss tended to use all the response alternatives 
available on the association test (a matching task) of 
incidental learning.—Journal abstract. 

215. Schipper, Lowell M.; Thorpe, Jack A.; Jones, 
David P. & Heiman, Gary W. (Bowling Green State U.) 
Event observation in probability learning revisited. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
102(1), 114-120.—Extended the range of probabilities 
and number of observing trials in a study by A. S. Reber 
and R. B. Millward (see PA, Vol. 42:11600) which 
investigated the possible differential effect of observing 
as compared with predicting sequences in subsequent 
probability learning. Specifically, 0, 10, 35, and 60 
observing trials and 7s of .60, .70, .80, and .90 were 
combined orthogonally. Ss were 48 female undergradu- 
ates. Additionally, different random orders were used for 
each observing and each predicting sequence for all Ss. 
The lack of difference between observing and predicting 
procedures in some important dimensions is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

216. Smalley, Neal S. (State University Coll. New 
York, Plattsburgh) Modes of extracting information in 
concept attainment as a function of selection versus 
reception paradigms. Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Jan), Vol. 102(1), 56-61.— Developed measures 
of 2 modes of inference: the V measure counts inferences 
about attributes which are varied from a focus instance, 
and the C measure counts inferences about constant 
attributes. In 2 experiments, 70 undergraduates in a 
selection paradigm were compared with a yoked group in 
a reception paradigm. Both experiments support the 
prediction that the reception group would give more C 
inferences, but found no difference in V inferences, 
Results are explained in terms of the selective attention 
to S's current hypothesis which is produced by the task 
of selecting, rather than receiving, information. The use 
of the V and C scores to measure focusing and scanning 
strategies is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

217. Sosnovskii, B. A. (Moscow State Correspondence 
Pedagogical Inst, USSR) [The measurement of the 
functional components of a simple habit.] (Russ) 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Nov), Vol. 19(6), 135-140. 
—Studied the learning process of 3 simple skills using 
Rupp's coordinator (15 trials), digit cancellation (15 
trials), and simple reaction time (10 trials). 556, 547, and 
102 Ss, respectively, participated in the 3 experiments. 
Skewness of the distribution of scores was analyzed in 
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relation to the values of the mean, median, and the 
mode, and to 2 components of the acquisition of simple 
skills: acquisition proper and the adaptation of the skill 
to a specific situation.—L. Zusne. 

218. Sugimura, Takeshi & Hirose, Yasuo. (Nara U. of 
Education, Japan) Effects of overtraining on conditional 
discrimination shifts. Psychologia: An International 
Journal of Psychology in the Orient, 1973(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 
154-158.— Tested the hypothesis that intradimensional 
(ID) shift becomes "easy" and extradimensional (ED) 
shift "difficult" with an increasing number of overtrain- 
ing trials. Ss were 20 male and 44 female students at 
Nara University of Education divided into 4 groups 
approximately equating the number of males and 
females. 9 other Ss who failed to learn the original 
discrimination were discarded. Ss were trained on an 
original discrimination and then on a shift discrimina- 
tion. Tests indicate that there was no significant 
difference between ID and ED shifts when Ss were 
originally trained to reach the criterion. However, ID 
shift was significantly faster than ED shift when Ss were 
originally overtrained.—A. D. Nance. 

219. Touhey, John C. (Florida Atlantic U.) Retroac- 
tive inhibition of cognitive dissonance by increasing 
intensity of counter-advocacy. Human Relations, 1973, 
Vol. 26(5), 657-665.—Examined applicability of self- 
perception theory to reversal of cognitive dissonance. 
Undergraduate Ss were asked to write counterattitudinal 
essays under conditions of high and low choice. Either 
no feedback or bogus feedback designed to increase 
judgments of strength, effectiveness, and extremeness of 
their counteradvocacy were given. Bogus feedback 
reversed 74% of the attitude change of Ss under 
conditions of high choice without feedback. Low choice 
Ss and control Ss showed no change. Findings raise the 
possibility that dissonance literature based on recall of 
perceived choice may bear little relationship to percep- 
tions of choice at the time of compliance. In particular, 
self-perception provides an explanation for distinguish- 
ing variables which affect the reversibility of cognitive 
dissonance.—W. W. Meissner. 

220. Wade, Edward A.; Dixon, Donald W. & Meissner, 
David C. (U. Maine, Orono) An inexpensive response- 
reading head for use with Carousel slide projectors and 
serial anticipation tasks. Quarterly Journal of Experimen- 
tal Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 25(4), 565-566.—De- 
scribes an automatic response-reading head which uses a 
binary code and which provides for error- and bias-free 
recording of responses and response latencies. A major 
advantage of the system is the provision of ease in 
programing stimuli through the red-letter code printed 
on each Carousel slide. 

221. Wermus, H. [The involutive (reciprocal) 
transformations of propositional logic.] (Fren) Archives 
de Psychologie, 1971(Fal), Vol. 41(162), 153-171.—Pres- 
ents a systematic study of the INRC group of Piaget. 
Transformations of formula of propositional logic are 
presented. Rules of transformation of composite formula 
are given and sometimes illustrated by examples. The 
effects of INRC group transforming binary relations are 
described.—English summary. 

222. Wolk, Stephen & DuCette, Joseph. (U. Mary- 
land, Inst. for Child Study) Intentional performance and 
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incidental learning as a function of personality and task 
dimensions. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 29(1), 90-101.—Used personal expectan- 
cy for control and the interactive influences of task 
explication and task difficulty as predictors of intention- 
al performance and incidental learning. In 2 studies, 
undergraduate Ss(N = 211) were presented with verbal 
material to be scanned for typographical errors. Inciden- 
tal learning was measured by the retention of the content 
of the material. Results indicate that the internal Ss were 
superior to the external Ss on both intentional perform- 
ance and incidental learning. Both the difficulty and 
explication of the task moderated this relationship, with 
conditions of high ambiguity and extreme difficulty 
heightening the differences in performance. There was 
substantial evidence that degree of task explication 
differentially affected the cognitive strategies of internal 
and external Ss. The theoretical significance of such 
perceptual-cognitive activities and the effect task dimen- 
sions have on these activities are discussed for the 
personality variable of locus of control. (23 ref)}—Journal 
abstract. 

223. Wollen, Keith A. & Lowry, Douglas H. (Washing- 
ton State U.) Conditions that determine effectiveness of 
picture-mediated paired-associate learning. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jan) Vol. 102(1), 
181—183.—Investigated the finding that paired-associate 
learning is facilitated when the pairs are accompanied by 
pictures showing the pair members in some sort of 
spatial or interactive relationship. 2 experiments extend- 
ed the conditions under which such facilitation occurs. 
In Exp I with 100 undergraduates, facilitation was 
obtained even though all pictures were presented before 
any of the word pairs and no specific instructions were 
given to use the pictures. In Exp II using 180 undergrad- 
uates, interacting pictures produced facilitation relative 
to either a no-picture control or to controls having 
noninteracting pictures. Facilitation was obtained when 
the pictures were presented either before the word pairs 
or at the same time, but not when the pictures were 
presented after the pairs.—Journal abstract. s 

224. Wood, David & Shotter, John. (U. Nottingham, 
England) A preliminary study of distinctive features in 
problem solving. Quarterly Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 25(4), 504-510.—Describes 
the abstract logical structure of family relationship 
problems (e.g “What relationship to a man is his 
mother's father?") in terms of a "distinctive-feature- 
transition count.” In each problem presented to 48 
undergraduates the answer was characterized in terms of 
the distinctive features of descendancy, co-linearity, and 
Sex. On the average, it was possible to predict the 
difficulty of such problems from such a count, support- 
ing the idea of a relational rather than an associative 
memory structure.—Journal abstract. 

225. Woodson, M. I. (U. California, Berkeley) Learner 
judgment in instructional decisions for learning mean- 
ingful paired associates. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 102(1), 167-169.—Studied the 
facilitation of the learning by 120 undergraduates of 
meaningful paired-associate lists of romanized Japanese 
Words and corresponding English words. 6 instructional 
Strategies differing in the method of determining the 
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frequency of item occurrence were evaluated. During 
instruction, the next item was either (a) randomly 
selected, (b) randomly selected with item frequencies 
balanced to give more training on difficult items, (c) 
randomly selected from among items that had not been 
correctly responded to twice consecutively, (d) learner 
selected where learners received no instructions about ` 
selection, (e) learner selected where learners were told to. 
select items they did not know, or (f) learner selected 
where learners were told to select items they knew. 
Learning, as measured by a retention test | wk later, was 
superior for the sequences which led to high error rates 
during instruction, whether or not they were learner 
selected or computer selected. It is concluded that 
learner's judgment can be used to increase instructional 
effectiveness during instruction and can be made more 
effective by instructions to the learner. Implications for 
instructional theory are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
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226. Árochová, O.; Halmiová, O. & Potašová, A. 
(Slovak Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Experimental 
Psychology, Bratislava) Effect of sense modality on 
recall and recognition in memory tasks. Studia Psycholo- 
gica, 1973, Vol. 15(3), 186-193.—Results of 3 experi- 
ments with a total of 70 4/-6 yr old children and 60 
20-75 yr old adults show that (a) in the younger group 
there was no significant difference regarding type of 
sense modality when acoustic and visual stimuli were 
presented simultaneously; (b) in isolated acoustic and 
visual series, higher performance was achieved by the 
younger Ss in the visual variant; and (c) the results in (b) 
were replicated in the older Ss in the visual but not the 
acoustic modality. (Czech & Russian summaries) (16 ref) 

227. Bacon, Stephen J. (Indiana U.) Arousal and the 
range of cue utilization. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1974(Jan), Vol. 102(1), 81-87.—Investigated the 
effects of arousal on the range of stimulus responsiveness 
in terms of sensitivity and response criterion changes, the 
amount of attention initially focused on the stimulus, 
and the locus of effect of arousal. 20 undergraduates 
simultaneously performed a pursuit-rotor trackin, task 
and an auditory signal detection task under different 
levels of arousal, temporal locus of effect conditions, and 
degrees of attention being focused on the auditory cue. 
Results indicate that arousal narrows the range of cues 
processed by systematically reducing responsiveness to 
those aspects of the situation which initially attract a 
lesser degree of attentional focus. This stimulus loss 
under arousal represents, independently of any response 
criterion changes, an actual diminution in the Ss 
sensitivity. It also seems that arousal mediates its effect 
not so much by impeding the initial sensory impression 
as by affecting the capacity limitations and attentional 
control processes operating within short-term memory, 
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ontextual shifts in free recall. Recall was inversely 
lated and pair recognition directly related to number of 
fferent stimuli. When response terms with the same 
imulus terms were blocked within a list (Exp I, 
= 140), performance generally decreased within 
locks. When the pairs were unblocked (Exp Il, 
= 120), evidence for unlearning of the early pairs was 
und. The interpretation of unlearning was supported 
y the further finding that spontaneous recovery of the 
litial items occurred over a 20-min interval (Exp III, 
= 78). Insofar as the present procedures simulated 
ontext shifts realistically, it is concluded that a complex 
et of phenomena emerge as context shifts in free recall. 
—Journal abstract. 

229. Budohoska, W.; Czachowska-Malycha, B.; 
arymowicz, J. & Szymanski, L. (Nencki Inst. of 
xxperimental Biology, Warsaw, Poland) Immediate and 
hort memory: Recall of simple auditory stimuli. Acta 
"sychologica, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(6), 341-349.—Conduct- 
d 4 experiments with college students (N = 26) to 
xamine conditions affecting the successful recall of 
imple, nonverbalized auditory stimuli. The effectiveness 
f recall of a given stimulus was measured by the ability 
o assess the pitch of 1 stimulus as compared to another 
timulus presented after an interval of given length. 
tesults indicate that the storage in memory of a simple 
iuditory stimulus was possible, even in the case of pairs 
f stimuli separated in time by more than 5 min. In all 
xperiments (which varied in that stimuli differed by 2 
emitones or by 1 semitone, were equal in intensity, or 
liffered by +/-25 db) the curve of errors showed a 
harp increase when the interval between the 2 stimuli 
vas 80 sec. It is possible that this sudden deterioration in 
he effectiveness of recall is connected with same 
alteration of the mechanism of memory. It is postulated 
hat this alteration is due to a "switch-over" from 
mmediate memory to short-term memory. Analysis of 
the errors shows that in certain circumstances there was 
a tendency toward a marked preponderance of errors 
resulting from underestimation rather than from overes- 
timation of the Ist stimulus. Results suggest that in 
differentiating pitches of stimuli (in the 700-2000 Hz 
band) presented one after the other at certain fixed 
intervals of time, a phenomenon analogous to the classic 
üme-error found in estimations of loudness occurs. 
—Journal abstract. 

230. Butler, Brian E. & Merikle, Philip M. (U. 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Selective masking and 
Processing strategy. Quarterly Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 25(4), 542-548.—Presented 
| patterned masking stimulus to 32 undergraduates 
mmediately following a 100-msec exposure of a central- 
y-fixated, 8-letter row. The bar-marker probe, indicating 
vhich letter to report, appeared either at onset (simulta- 
eous cue) or at offset (delayed cue) of a letter row. A 
elective-masking effect —greater masking at the center 
ositions than at the ends of a row—was obtained with 
he delayed cue. With the simultaneous cue, all positions 
‘ere masked, and there was no selective-masking effect. 
esults indicate that the effects of a patterned masking 
imulus are dependent upon the processing strategy, and 
IPPort previous interpretations of selective masking 
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which state that it is produced by an ends-first 
processing strategy.—Journal abstract. 

231. Checkosky, Stephen F. & Whitlock, Dean. (Bell 
Lab., Holmdel, N.J.) Effects of pattern goodness on 
recognition time in a memory search task. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, _1973(Oct), Vol. 100(2), 
341-348.—Evaluated the effects of 4 factor variations 
(pattern goodness of test stimuli and memory set items, 
discriminability of test stimuli, and similarity of test 
stimuli) on mean reaction time (RT) in a memory search 
task. 12 unpaid volunteer undergraduates served as Ss (7 
right-handed and 5 left-handed). Results show that (a) 
the joint effect of pattern goodness and stimulus 
discriminability was additive; (b) a Pattern Good- 
ness X Memory Load interaction affected RT; and (c) a 
significant Pattern Goodness X Similarity interaction 
also occurred. Findings are interpreted as evidence that 
(a) the time to form an internal representation of test 
stimuli is not influenced by pattern goodness; (b) the 
time to generate a visual representation of memory set 
items is influenced by goodness of these items; and (c) 
pattern goodness influences the time to compare test 
stimuli with memory set items.—Journal abstract. 

232. Cofer, Charles N. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Constructive processes in memory. American Scientist, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 61(5), 537-543.— Reviews studies involv- 
ing memory conducted since 1885. More recent data 
suggest that memory is constructive, with "storage" 
organized in terms of schemata. It is suggested that 
specific retrieval plans, as opposed to verbatim actual 
recall, may aid in eliminating unlikely alternatives. 
Findings indicate that the representation these schemata 
have in the brain is probably very difficult to describe, 
not at all coincident with innumerable fixed, lifeless 
traces related to words, etc., postulated earlier. Detailed 
review of recent research suggests that more information 
about the brain is needed before further speculation as to 
the generative structure of memory is further elucidated. 
(17 ref)—S. Denham. 

233. Cohen, Gillian. (U. Oxford, England) How are 
pictures registered in memory? Quarterly Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 25(4), 557-564. 
—Hypothesized, in 3 experiments with undergraduate Ss 
(N = 68), that pictorial memory would be much less 
dependent on rehearsal than verbal memory. In Exp I, 
following a classification task, intentional and incidental 
learning for pictures and for words were compared. The 
superiority of pictorial memory was especially marked in 
incidental learning. Exp II showed that this result was 
not due to differences in the amount of processing 
required to classify pictures and words. Reaction times 
to classify words and pictures did not differ, and 
incidental learning was again superior for pictures. In 
Exp III rehearsal opportunity was restricted by concur- 
rent task during presentation of word and picture lists, 
and the decrement was very much greater for word 
learning than for picture learning. It is concluded that 
manipulation of rehearsal opportunity has relatively little 
effect on pictorial memory.—Journal abstract. 

234. Fillenbaum, Samuel. (U. North Carolina, L. L. 
Thurstone Psychometric Lab., Chapel Hill) Information 
amplified: Memory for counterfactual conditionals. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
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102(1), 44-49.—Conducted 2 experiments with under- 
graduates which demonstrated that, in a recognition 
memory task, Ss recognized the negated antecedent and 
consequent propositions of previously encountered 
counterfactual conditionals significantly more often than 
control items, the latter effect being distinctly stronger 
(Exp I, n 110). A similar result was obtained for 
causals related to previously encountered counterfactual 
conditionals and counterfactual conditionals related to 
previously encountered causals, the latter being the 
stronger effect (Exp Il, n 92). Results are discussed in 
the context of the observation that a counterfactual 
conditional (a) presupposes the negation of its antece- 
dent proposition, (b) strongly suggests the negation of its 
consequent proposition, and (c) is intimately related to a 
causal in which (a) and (b) are conjoined, with (a) taken 
as the grounds for (b).—Journal abstract. 

235. Fisher, Shirley. (U. Dundee, Scotland) The 
"distraction effect" and information processing com- 
plexity. Perception, 1973, Vol. 2(1), 79-89.—Conducted 2 
experiments with a total of 22 male naval ratings, in 
which the information processing load of the on-going 
serial task was varied (a) by the introduction of increased 
stimulus predictability or (b) by the introduction of 
stimulus-response incompatibility. It was hypothesized 
that, because the information processing system acts as a 
single channel, there should be a reduced distraction 
effect with increased stimulus predictability. There 
would thus be available more capacity for responding to 
noise bursts while maintaining serial task performance; 
the reverse should be true for the case of increased 
stimulus-response incompatibility. Results suggest that 
the distraction effect was reduced in both cases and that 
the information processing load of the task itself 
determined whether or not the noise bursts were 
providing effective rivalry with the task signals. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

236. Gardiner, John M. (City U. London, England) 
Levels of processing in word recognition and subse- 
quent free recall. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 102(1), 101—105.—Explored a situation in 
which 32 volunteers and undergraduates were unexpect- 
edly required to recall the target words from a perceptual 
decision-making task. The targets were defined by either 
their phonemic or semantic attributes, and Ss held these 
attributes in “working memory” for varying time 
intervals prior to target presentation. Semantically 
defined targets were better recalled subsequently than 
were phonemically defined targets, although the latter 
Bave rise to longer decision latencies in the initial task. 
Also, subsequent target recall was not affected by the 
length of time the target-defining attributes had been 
held in working memory. Results are discussed within 
the context of F. I. Craik and R. S. Lockhart's “levels-of- 
processing" approach.—Journal abstract. ` T 

237. Gulian, Edith. (Academy of Social & Political 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Romania) [The factor 
"difficulty of the task’ and its influences upon 
Performance level under noise conditions.] (Romn) 
Revista de Psihologie, 1972, Vol. 18(3), 323-333.—Con- 
ducted a comparative analysis of performance level 
(amount of errors and reaction time) in 3 experiments 
under different noise conditions (quiet, weak continuous 
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noise, and loud intermittent noise). Task difficulty was 
the main factor accounting for performance deteriora- 
tion under noise conditions. The negative influence of 
noise on performance efficiency was a direct function of 
task difficulty. An increase in noise loudness resulted in 
performance deterioration according to task difficulty. 
(18 ref)—English 

238. Hartley, L. R. & Adams, R. G. (Medical Research 
Council, Applied Psychology Unit, Cambridge, England) 
Effect of noise on the Stroop test. Journal of Experimen- 
tal Psychology, 1974(Jan) Vol. 102(1), 62-66.—Used 
noninterference tests and 2 versions of the Stroop Color- 
Word Test to evaluate enlisted men’s performance in 
loud noise and quiet. Interference and noninterference 
tests were performed during the Ist and last 10 min of a 
30-min exposure to noise and quiet. Interference in noise 
and quiet was measured by taking the difference between 
performance on interference and noninterference tests. 
18 Ss in Exp I who were tested at both exposure 
durations showed increased interference in noise. In Exp 
II (n = 32) exposure duration and practice were 
assessed independently. The brief exposure to noise was 
beneficial and decreased interference, and the long 
exposure increased interference, suggesting a cumulative 
adverse effect of noise. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

239. Hicks, Robert E. & Young, Robert K. (U. Texas, 
Austin) Effect of amount of interpolated learning and 
length of retention interval upon retroactive inhibition 
in a serial search task. Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Oct), Vol. 100(2), 297-301.—Gave 1 form of the 
Tsai-Partington numbers test for 15 original learning 
(OL) trials and a different form for 0, 1, 5, 10, or 20 
interpolated learning (IL) trials to 121 undergraduates 
and nursing students. Retention of OL was tested after 
24 hrs for 4 of the Ss and after 27 min, and again after 24 
hrs for the remainder of the Ss. Amount of forgetting of 
OL was an increasing function of both the length of the 
retention interval and the number of IL trials, but these 2 
variables did not interact (i.e., no spontaneous recovery 
was observed) Results indicate that IL resulted in 
unlearning of OL, leading to a relatively permanent 
memory loss. No forgetting mechanism was specified for 
the retention interval effect, but it is suggested that it was 
independent of the mechanism responsible for the IL 
effect. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. d : 

240. Klapp, Stuart T. & Lee, Patricia. (California State 
U., Hayward) Time-of-occurrence cues for “unattend- 
ed" auditory material. Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
gy, 1974Jan) Vol. 102(1), 176-177.—Replicated S. 
Glucksberg and G. Cowen's (see PA, Vol 46:8151) study 
of shadowing (repeating aloud) and short-term memory 
of unattended material. 6 right-handed undergraduates 
shadowed a 32-min message heard inl ear; a nonsha- 
dowed passage contained embedded test digits and was 
heard in the other ear. Both 32-min passages were read at 
the same rate; for 3 Ss the material to be shadowed 
appeared in the right ear. A cue light signaled Ss to stop 
shadowing and recall a digit. Results replicate the 
previous finding of decaying short-term memory for 
unattended digits; however, contrary to the previous 
study, Ss could accurately estimate the length of delay 
from time of presentation of an item in the nonshadowed 
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ear to the time at which the recall signal appeared.—L. 
Gorsey. 

241. Laver, A. B. (Carleton U., Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada) D'Assigny and the art of memory. Journal of the 
History of the Behavioral Sciences, 1973(Sul), Vol. 9(3), 
240-250.—Presents a review and commentary upon 
D'Assigny's “The Art of Memory: A Treatise Useful for 
Such as Are to Speak in Publick” (London, 1697). 
Despite the obvious similarities between this book and 
Johannes Michael Albertus’s treatise of 1491, of which 
D'Assigny was probably not aware, it was D’Assigny’s 
book which achieved popularity, reprinting, and even 
translation into German (in 1720) and Dutch (in 1745). 

242. Loftus, Elizabeth F. & Bolton, Martin. (U. 

Washington) Retrieval of superordinates and subordi- 
nates. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 102(1), 121-124.—Investigated semantic memory 
retrieval in 2 experiments. In Exp I, 22 college students 
were shown a category name and asked to respond with 
a word belonging to the category (for | block of trials) or 
a class to which the category name belonged (for another 
block of trials). Ss produced a category member faster 
than they produced a superordinate (e.g., they produced 
the category CAR faster than they produced the 
superordinate vehicle). The time taken to retrieve a 
superordinate was strongly related to the category’s 
hierarchical position, while the time taken to retrieve an 
instance was not so related. In Exp II, 22 new students 
produced free associates to categories differing in 
hierarchical level. More subordinates were given for all 
but the lowest level categories. Data argue against the 
notion that the superset is the most accessible property of 
a category or concept.—Journal abstract. 

243. Murphy, Ronald J. (Brooklyn Coll., City U. New 
York) Recognition memory for sequentially presented 
pictorial and verbal spatial information. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 100(2), 
327-334.—Presented 2 types of sequential information 
describing visual patterns to 80 undergraduates. The 
pictorial (P) stimuli were films showing successive 
glimpses of segments of the patterns. The verbal (V) 
stimuli described the patterns in words. For both films, 
Ss had to make same-different judgments of slides of 
whole patterns. A test slide appeared either simultane- 
ously with or immediately after each film. In the 
simultaneous condition, the P and V stimuli were 
compared to the slides equally well. In the memory 
condition, the P films led to faster responses and more 
false recognitions than the V stimuli. It is concluded that 
memory for the P stimuli cannot be accounted for by 
verbal short-term store, iconic memory, or eye move- 
ment feedback. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

244. Nelson, Thomas O.; Metzler, Jacqueline & Reed, 
David'A. (U. Washington) Role of details in the long- 
term recognition of pictures and verbal descriptions. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
102(1), 184-186.—136 undergraduates studied and then 
had immediate and delayed recognition tests on either 
(a) photographs, (b) verbal descriptions of the main 
theme of the photographs, (c) unembellished line 
drawings of the main theme of the photographs, or (d) 
main-theme line drawings embellished with extra details 
from the photographs. Although the 3 pictorial condi- 
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tions had higher recognition than the verbal condition, 
they did not differ from each other on either the 
immediate or delayed recognition tests. Results imply 
that the recognition advantage for pictures over verbal 
descriptions is not due to the extra details which pictures 
contain.—Journal abstract. 

245. Parkinson, Stanley R. (Arizona State U.) Varia- 
bility and control in dichotic memory. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 102(1), 67-80. 
—Reports 4 experiments in which undergraduates were 
instructed on each trial to attend to 1 of 2 simultaneously 
presented messages. Following a procedure developed by 
M. P. Bryden (see PA, Vol. 46:4118), order of report was 
manipulated by requiring Ss to recall either the attended 
message first and unattended message second (AU 
report) or the unattended message first and attended 
message second (UA report). While the group data of 
Exp I (n = 12) and II (n = 24) provide a clear 
replication of Bryden’s results, extensive individual 
differences in unattended-ear recall functions were 
obtained. Conventional single-channel digit spans were 
assessed for Ss in Exp III (n = 40) and IV (n = 4). 
Correlations between digit span and unattended ear 
performance yielded coefficients of .88 and .84 in AU 
and UA reports, respectively. The theoretical implica- 
tions of the relation between digit span and dichotic 
memory and the increase in experimental precision 
gained by use of the digit span are discussed. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

246. Penney, Catherine G. (Memorial U. Newfound- 
land, St. John’s, Canada) Dichotic listening and sequen- 
tial associations in auditory short-term memory. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 102(1), 
142-150.—Reports 2 experiments in which a dichotic-bi- 
sensory stimulus presentation was used. In Exp I, 4 
stimulus pairs were presented to 6 undergraduates in a 
trial, 2 dichotic pairs being alternated with 2 visual pairs. 
The preferred recall order was mode by mode, when all 
words were to be recalled, and ear by ear for auditory 
words. In Exp II, 8 words were presented in a trial to 16 
undergraduates, but 4 words, 2 auditory and 2 visual, 
were simultaneous. S was instructed to recall either the 
word presented before or after the probe, but in the same 
ear or same part of the screen, or the word presented at 
the same time and in the same modality as the probe. 
Results are interpreted as evidence for the existence of 
strong associations between successive auditory stimuli. 
(21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

247. Reed, Henry. (Princeton U.) Learning to remem- 
ber dreams. Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 13(3), 33-48.—Explored the possibility 
of learning to remember dreams in a group of 17 college 
students who maintained dream records for 12 wks. An 
unspecified number of nonparticipants did the same for 
a shorter period of time. Memory for dreams was 
evaluated by a self-administered rating scale that 
discriminated 4 categories of dream recall: indistinct, 
fragmentary, partial, and whole. Ability to retrieve 
dreams improved in the experimental group. Motivation- 
al factors such as depression or illness was repeatedly 
cited as affecting recall. Ss felt that their attempt to 
remember dreams was accompanied by an increased 
acceptance of them and of the self, in general. Discussing 
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dreams with others was helpful and adeptness at 
recapturing lost dream memories was satisfying. (26 ref) 
—R. S. Albin. 

248. Sipos, Ivan. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, Inst. 
of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava) Recognition 
memory. Studia Psychologica, 1973, Vol. 15(3), 172-179. 
—Results of a series of experiments in word recognition 
with 75 Ss show that (a) no performance differences 
occurred with 4 combinations of visual and/or auditory 
input and output, (b) significantly more low-frequency 
words were recognized, and (c) a significantly larger 
proportion of high-frequency words were incorrect. 
Results cast doubt on the value of the correction-for- 
chance formula and suggest a significant influence of 
distractor variety on performance. (Czech & Russian 
summaries) (15 ref) 

249. Salter, David. (U. Newcastle upon Tyne, Eng- 
land) Shadowing at one and at two ears. Quarterly 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
25(4), 549-556.— Tested the assumption that speech 
shadowing commandeers all of the S's capacity in 2 
ways: by manipulating the linguistic parameters of the 
nonattended message and by superimposing a task of 
repeating the 2nd message whenever possible while 
shadowing the Ist. 8 young adults shadowed prose or 
random words (130 words/min). Nonattended messages 
of either type were also presented as forward or reversed 
speech. With reversed speech, percentage shadowing 
scores for random words were less than prose. Random 
word shadowing was adversely affected with nonattend- 
ed, forward speech, there being a significant interaction 
between shadowed message type and intelligibility of the 
nonattended message. Ss repeated more words shadow- 
ing both messages than one alone, despite the switching 
which this entailed. All of these results were significant at 
the .001 level. (38 ref)—Journal abstract. 

250. Sanders Andries F. (Inst. for Perception TNO, 
Soesterberg, Netherlands) Short term serial recall of 
mixed auditory and visual lists: PAS or rehearsal? Acta 
Psychologica, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(6), 393-399.—Previous 
studies of short-term memory report that presentation of 
lists made up of items presented in vocal or auditory 
modes followed by visual items has a positive effect on 
recall accuracy of the former types of items when 
Compared to lists that are presented in either totally 
vocalized or auditory modes. The present study with 16 
Students attempted to differentiate between 2 possible 
explanations of this effect (i.e., in terms of precategorical 
acoustical storage (PAS) of vocalizer or auditory items or 
in terms of greater rehearsal opportunities during 
presentation of nonvocalized visual items). It was found 
that, when rehearsal was preempted during the nonvo- 
calized visual part of the list, recall accuracy of the 
earlier vocalized or auditory items declined to the level 
found with completely vocalized or auditory lists. 
Results support the rehearsal explanation and cast some 
doubt on the generality of the PAS notion.—Journal 
abstract. 

251. Sanford, A. J. & Maule, A. J. (U. Dundee, 
Scotland) The allocation of attention in multisource 
monitoring behaviour: Adult age differences. Perception, 
1973, Vol. 2(1), 91-100.—Conducted 2 experiments with 
a total of 60 elderly and 60 young adults, roughly 
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matched for verbal intelligence. The observing response 
(OR) task was an analog of an industrial monitoring 
situation in which faults occurred with different proba- 
bilities on 3 machines. When Ss were allowed to observe. 
at their own rates, the mean fault rate on the system 
influenced the selectivity of the younger group, but the 
relationship did not hold for the older. The age effect 
was less where observing rate was constrained. Subjec- 
tive assessments indicate that selectivity differences 
cannot be traced to a failure on the part of the old Ss to 
comprehend the relative probabilities of signals on the 
different machines. A possible explanation of the 
attenuated selectivity in old Ss is suggested.—Journal 
abstract. 

252. Suboski, Milton D. (Queen's U., Kingston, 
Ontario, Canada) Recent developments in memory 
consolidation theory. In P. D. MacLean, A triune concept 
of the brain and behaviour: Hincks memorial lecture, 
Toronto, Canada: U. Toronto Press, 1973. xii, 165 p. 
$9.50. 

253. Tulving, Endel. (Yale U.) Cue-dependent forget- 
ting. American Scientist, 1974(Jan), Vol. 62(1), 74-82. 
—Introduces a new explanatory model for forgetting and 
presents research in its support. The model of cue- 
dependent forgetting states that, holding constant any 
qualitative changes in memory traces, impaired recall 
results from a lack of cognitively appropriate retrieval 
information. Several studies are cited which uphold the 
model; increased pertinent retrieval information resulted 
in increased recall. The model was found to explain 
forgetting in free recall, retroactive interference, and. 
failures of recognition as well. Advantages of the 
hypothesis and objections to it are also discussed.—S. 
Denham. ] 

254. Warren, Robert E. (Columbia U.) Association, 
directionality, and stimulus encoding. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 102(1), 151-158. 
—Conducted 2 experiments which showed that the 
degree of interference with color naming produced by 
the word used as a carrier for the color in a discrete-trial 
Stroop task increased if an associatively related word 
was concurrently held in memory. The degree of 
interference varied directly with the associative strength 
of the connection between the memory word and the 
color word (Exp I, n = 10 undergraduates). In Exp II 
with 24 Ss, the use of unidirectional associates showed 
that interference with color naming increased only if the 
word being held in memory elicited the color word and 
not vice versa. It is suggested that activation of the 
memory representations Së ener: is part of 
i ing process. (19 re 'ournal abstract. 

T E Mickaci J. (Yale U.) When is recall 
spectacularly higher Rien e Ki Em 
i Psychology, an) Vol. . i 
Sg) E: Bing (see PA, Vol 42:6615) fags 
which used a paired-associate procedure in whic 2 
terms were recalled better than they were recognized. 

undergraduates were presented with and tested on a 
practice list and then shown an experimental list of 
which certain pairs had been designated as critical. All 
“A” terms had 5 letters and all B terms, 2 letters. 
Immediate testing was done on noncritical pairs. After a 
filled interval, all Ss were given free and forced-choice 
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recognition tests of the critical B terms, and finally, 
critical A terms were presented in a conventional cued- 
recall test of the corresponding B terms (e.g., critical 
terms were SPANI - EL or EXPLO - RE). Results 
replicated Tulving’s finding; for all Ss, number of 
presented critical B terms successfully recalled was 
greater than the number freely recognized and equalled 
or exceeded the number responded to in the forced- 
choice recognition test. It is suggested that results do not 
support current models in which recall and recognition 
are viewed as distinct processes.—L. Gorsey. 

256. Wood, Larry E. (U. Wisconsin, Parkside) Visual 
and auditory coding in a memory matching task. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jan) Vol. 102(1), 
106—113.—Conducted 2 experiments to investigate mo- 
dality-specific coding (auditory and visual) and recoding 
in a same-different reaction time task. Ss were 10 female 
undergraduates in Exp I and 64 in Exp II. On each trial 2 
letters of the alphabet were presented sequentially in the 
same or in different modalities with an interstimulus 
interval (ISI) of 150 msec or 3 sec. The coding dimension 
was inferred from differences in recognition time to 
contrasting sets of letter pairs, which were either aurally 
similar and visually dissimilar or vice versa. Similarity 
interacted with modality of the 2nd stimulus, indicating 
that the stimuli were matched on the modality dimension 
of the 2nd stimulus regardless of the modality of the Ist 
stimulus or the ISI. Results suggest that the Ist stimulus 
was recoded to the modality of the 2nd for matching 
when the 2 were presented in different modalities and 
that visual coding was as effective as auditory coding in 
the task. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

257. Wortman, Paul M. & Sparling, Phillip B. 
(Northwestern U.) Acquisition and retention of mne- 
monic information in long-term memory. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 102(1), 22-26. 
—Evaluated A. Paivio's 1969 2-process theory of 
associative learning postulating differential effects on 
recall for word abstractness-concreteness, and imaginal 
and verbal mediators, within the context of mnemonic 
encoding. Ss were 36 undergraduates. The mnemonic 
learning was self-paced, involving multiple lists with an 
immediate and delayed test of retention after 1 wk. 
Results support a prediction of a trade-off in differential 
acquisition time for nondifferential recall performance in 
situations where presentation rate was not strictly 
controlled. A large amount of forgetting was found, 
independent of word or mediator type, thus supporting 
the notion that acquisition and retention are separate 
mechanisms. Finally, a highly significant effect for word 
type was found, despite the relaxation in presentation 
rate, and its implication for modifying the theory is 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 
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258. Ackerman, Paul D. (Wichita State U.) Formula- 
tions regarding an experimental analysis of covert 
impulse and depression responses as mediators of 
consummatory S-R sequences. Psychological Record, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 23(4), 477-486.—Hypothesizes that the 
mediational role of covert impulse and emotional 
responses in consummatory stimulus—response sequences 
can develop under certain conditions in which the 
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sequences are blocked by inhibiting setting factors. (25 
ref) 

259. Baron, Robert A. (Purdue U.) Aggression as a 
function of victim's pain cues, level of prior anger 
arousal, and exposure to an aggressive model. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 29(1), 
117-124.—Examined the hypothesis that pain cues from 
an apparently suffering victim would serve to inhibit 
further attacks against this individual under conditions 
where aggressors had not been subjected to prior anger 
arousal, but would fail to exert such effects, or actually 
tend to facilitate later aggression, when aggressors had 
previously experienced strong provocation. Ss were 84 
undergraduate males. Results obtained with 2 different 
dependent measures support the hypothesis. It was also 
predicted that any aggression-restraining influence of 
victim's pain cues would be markedly reduced by 
exposure to the actions of an aggressive model who 
completely ignored such feedback. No evidence was 
obtained for this suggestion. Findings are discussed in 
terms of the potentially important role of vicarious 
emotional arousal in determining the reactions of 
aggressors to signs of pain and discomfort on the part of 
their victims. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

260. Brenner, Charles. The psychoanalytic concept of 
aggression. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 
1971, Vol. 52(2), 137-144.— Discusses the nature of the 
evidence for the existence and operation of aggression as 
an instinctual drive in mental life, the source of the 
aggressive drive, and aggression and the pleasure 
principle. (25 ref) 

261. Ciofu, Ion. (Academy of Social & Political 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Bucharest, Romania) [The 
spectrogram of verbal response, indicative of simulated 
behavior.] (Romn) Revista de Psihologie, 1972, Vol. 18(3), 
315-322.—Investigated the differentiating influence of 
experimentally-induced emotional states (through elec- 
tric shock) on verbal response. Statistically significant 
differences were found between the spectrograms of true 
and simulated responses, analyzed by means of an 
audiofrequency analyzer.—English summary. 

262. Cline, David W. (U. Minnesota, Medical School) 
A stress-value scale for officer candidates. Journal of 
Psychosomatic Research, 1973(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 15-20. 
—Used a Schedule of Daily Experiences (SDE) and a 
Stress-Value Scale (SVS) to tabulate daily life change 
experience. The 24 items of the SDE were obtained from 
questionnaires given to 191 officer candidates, graduates, 
and their instructors who also assigned a stress rating 
value to each SDE item from which the SVS was derived. 
There was a high correlation among the subgroups 
concerning the relative order and magnitude of these 
psychosocially stressful events. There also was high 
agreement between the total daily stress score calculated 
from the SVS and the stress score calculated from the 
cadet's own value judgment rating of the stressful item. 
Q1 ref)—W. G. Shipman. 

263. Doskin, V. A.; Lavrent'eva, N. A.; Miroshnikov, 
M. P. & Sharai, V. B. [A test of differential self- 
evaluation of one's functional state.] (Russ) Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1973(Nov), Vol. 19(6), 141—145.—Used the 
semantic differential technique (30 7-point scales) to 
assess 3 parameters of the state of functioning of 
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individuals in various work and study situations: fitness, 
activity, and mood. The test was validated on workers, 
sportsmen, students, physicians, and other groups before 
and after a day’s work or an examination. One finding 
was that after rest, mean self-ratings of the feeling of 
fitness, activity, and mood corresponded closely, while 
with increasing fatigue the scores for the Ist 2 parameters 
fell in comparison with those for the 3rd.—L. Zusne. 

264. Ducey, Charles & Galinsky, M. David. (Harvard 
U.) The metapsychology of pleasure. Journal of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, 1973, Vol. 21(3), 
495-525.—Discusses 5 models for the metapsychology of 
pleasure. The economic model rejects the hypothesis of a 
primary and innate striving for the experience of 
pleasure in stimulation. The dynamic model conceptual- 
izes innate psychological forces. The structural model 
concerns the abiding psychological configurations in the 
organism. The genetic model is designed to account for 
the factor of development in the organism. The function 
of the adaptive model in the theory of pleasure is to deal 
with the broader issues of the experience of pleasure, e.g., 
the major goals of the individual organism throughout 
life, the positive factors and evolutionary limitations in 
the development of the species, and the extent to which 
individual aims come into conflict with group aims or 
with the welfare of the species. (72 ref)—D. R. Marino. 

265. Euler, Harald A. (U. Diisseldorf, Div. for 
Experimental Social Psychology, W. Germany) [Cogni- 
tive dissonance between purpose and method?] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Sozial Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 4(1), 66-68. 
—Considers that 2 aspects of an investigation must be 
critically examined by the researcher—the choice and 
treatment of independent variables and the choice of 
experimental method—and discusses these in detail. 
. 266. Garma, Angel. Within the realm of the death 
instinct. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1971, 
Vol. 52(2), 145-154.—Examines the theory that maso- 
chistic reactions are incompatible with the pleasure 
Principle. Also, the thesis that everybody loves or is 
aggressive against his neighbor as he loves or is 
aggressive against himself is defended. (37 ref) 

267. Gillespie, W. H. Aggression and instinct theory. 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1971, Vol. 52(2), 
155-160.—Discusses aggression and its relation to 
instinct. Topics include narcissism, the existence of 
bipolarity in the sexual area, and 2 Freudian hypotheses. 
The hypotheses are: (a) aggression is an instinct, equal 
and opposite to the sexual instinct; and (b) aggression 
originally takes the form of a self-directed death instinct. 

268. Glass, David C., et al. (U. Texas, Austin) 
Perceived control of aversive stimulation and the 
reduction of stress responses. Journal of Personality, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 41(4), 577-595.—In a replication of 
earlier research, Ss were told to react to the onset of a 6- 
Sec shock by pressing a reaction time button. Following 
10 trials, ⁄ of the Ss were told that faster reaction time 
during the next 10 trials would reduce shock duration to 
3 sec (perceived control). The other half were simply 
informed that the next 10 shocks would be 3 sec (no 
percéived control). Within each of these conditions, yof 
the Ss continued to receive 6-sec shocks (no reduction), Á 
Teceived 3-sec shocks (reduction). As predicted, subjec- 
tive ratings of painfulness, and behavioral aftereffects of 
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shock were least in perceived control-reduction and 
greatest in the 2 no perceived control conditions, 
Autonomic Teactions to shock were not ameliorated by 
the perceived control variable. (17  ref)—Journal 
summary. 

269. Hochgiirtel, Gerhard; Frey, Dieter & Götz, 
Jochen. (U. Mannheim, W. Germany) [Dependence of 
the attractiveness of a boring task on the magnitude of 
the reward and the time of the announcement of the 
reward.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Sozial Psychologie, 1973, 
Vol. 4(3), 231-241.—Investigated the effects of 3 levels of 
reward (relative gratification, expectation congruence, 
telative deprivation) and time of announcement of the 
reward (before-after the performance of the task) on the 
relative appeal of a boring task. According to incentive 
theory, in a task performed by 120 14-15 yr old high 
school students, the task was judged more attractive the 
higher the reward under the after-condition. Under the 
before-condition H. B. Gerard’s (see PA, Vol. 42:3897) 
hypothesis of a U-shaped relationship between promised 
reward and attractiveness was n Hypotheses 
concerning reward level were largely confirmed. Conse- 

uences for research in the forced-compliance area are 
discussed. (25 ref)—English abstract. 

270. Jones, Edward E. & Johnson, C. Anderson. (Duke 
U. Delay of consequences and the riskiness of 
decisions. Journal of Personality, 1973(Dec), Vol. 41(4), 
613-637.— Conducted 3 experiments to test the general 
hypothesis that people will choose risky decision alterna- 
tives to the extent that the consequences of the decision 
are expected to be remote in time. In each experiment Ss 
expected to make drug dosage choices, believing that 
high dosages involved greater risk of unpleasant side 
effects but also commanded a higher payoff if the side 
effects were not experienced. Various physiological 
measures of arousal were taken during the decision 
process. The hypothesis was confirmed in each experi- 
ment.—Journal summary. 

271. Kline, Paul & Grindley, Jennifer. (U. Exeter, 
Washington Singer Lab., England) A 28-day case-study 
with the M.A.T. Journal of Multivariate Experimental 
Personality & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. I(1), 
13-22.—À 2l-yr-old female undergraduate completed 
the Motivation Analysis Test ( MAT) every evening for a 
period of a month. In addition, the S kept a detailed 
diary for this period. Fluctuations in the scores of the 
MAT variables were related to diary events. Ke 
procedure gave strong support for the validity of p 
MAT as a measure of ergs and sentiments.—Journdi 


1. 
n Monahan, Lynn; Kuhn, D & opge? Phillip. 
ia U.) Intrapsychic versus cultura t 

e eri A succo motive. Journal of Wee 5 
Social Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 29(1), Se? wt 
tends that M. S. Horner's study of women’s er à 
success" was based on an incomplete design in bes 
males responded to a male cue and females responded to 
a female cue. It was thus impossible to hen 
whether negative responses were due to sex a 
(suggesting an “intrapsychic” explanation involving ar 
and conflict particular to females) or sex of actor in the 
cue (suggesting a “cultural” explanation in terms of both 


sexes’ knowledge of prevailing sex role stereotypes). In 
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the present study 120 10-16 yr old boys and girls 
responded to male or female cues in a complete design. 
Both sexes gave more negative responses to the female 
cue, supporting the cultural interpretation. There was 
some evidence, however, that affective or psychodynam- 
ic factors were also tapped—achievement-related anxiety 
and conflict in females and hostility in males. The overall 
frequency of negative responses declined with age. 
Implications for research on achievement motivation 
and for social change are briefly discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

273. Rosenfeld, Herbert. A clinical approach to the 
psychoanalytic theory of the life and death instincts: An 
investigation into the aggressive aspects of narcissism. 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1971, Vol. 52(2), 
169—178.—Attempts to clarify the destructive aspects of 
narcissism and relate this clarification to Freud's theory 
of the fusion and defusion of the life and death instincts. 
Case material is presented to illustrate the clinical 
importance of defused and split-off aggression to 
analysis. (22 ref) 

274. Smith, Barry D. & Gehl, Leonard. (U. Maryland) 

Multiple-exposure effects of resolutions of four basic 
conflict types. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 102(1), 50-55.—Examined the 4 Lewini- 
an conflicts in the context of a negative-start paradigm. 
52 undergraduates were given 3 trials of each of the 4 
conflicts, interspersed among 60 nonconflict trials. 
Double approach-avoidance (Type IV) conflict prod- 
uced less adequate resolutions than avoidance-avoi- 
dance (Type III) but the 2 conflicts were similar in 
response modes employed, slow speed of resolution, and 
high error rate. In addition, considerably less blocking 
was found to Type III and IV conflicts than in previous 
work. Repeated exposure to conflicts produced increases 
in speed. Resolution lability took the form of increased 
use of double and blocking responses and decreased use 
of single responses across trials and was affected by 
conflict type and response adequacy. Approach-avoi- 
dance conflict showed the greatest overall lability, while 
interclass shifts were greatest for double approach-avoi- 
dance.—Journal abstract. 

275. Solle, Reinhold & Klein, Peter. (U. Heidelberg, 
Psychological Inst., W. Germany) [Individual motivation 
in group goals.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Sozial Psychologie, 
1973, Vol. 4(3), 242-255.— Conducted an investigation to 
verify M. Horwitz's 1954 experiment which examined 
whether motivational concepts of individuals with 
personal goals, as drawn up by K. Levin, may also be 
applied to individuals with group goals. The hypotheses 
were tested in a field study with male high school 
students (9 groups, each with 5 members) but were not 
confirmed. The methodical background and terms 
contained in the basic field theory concept are discussed. 
(19 ref)—English abstract. 

276. Thelen, Mark H.; McGuire, Dennis; Simmonds, 
David W. & Akamatsu, T. John. (U. Missouri, Columbia) 
Effect of model-reward on the observer's recall of the 
modeled behavior. Journal of Personality & Social 

Psychology, 1974(Jan) Vol. 29(1), 140-144.—Assessed 
the influence of model-reward on the recall of the 
modeled behavior. 60 Ss in Grades 1-3 were assigned to 
3 groups: 1 group was tested for high-incentive recall 
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immediately after observing the model, another was 
tested for spontaneous imitation prior to the high- 
incentive recall test, and 3rd group performed a simple 
interpolated task before the high-incentive recall test. 
Half of the Ss in each condition observed a rewarded 
model. Reward to a model increased the spontaneous 
imitation of that model and high-incentive recall of Ss 
who carried out a simple interpolated task. However, 
model-reward did not increase the high-incentive recall 
of Ss who were tested for spontaneous imitation prior to 
their test for high-incentive recall or of Ss who were 
tested for high-incentive recall immediately after observ- 
ing the model. Findings are consistent with A. Bandura's 
theory that model-reward does not directly influence the 
acquisition of modeled behavior. The data also imply 
that model-reward affects the retention of responses 
acquired via observation.—Journal abstract. 

277. Vernon, David T. & Bigelow, Douglas A. (U. 
Missouri, Medical School, Section of Health Care 
Studies) Effect of information about a potentially 
stressful situation on responses to stress impact. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 29(1), 50-59.—Tested I. L. Janis's explanation for 
the ameliorative effect of information on stress impact in 
à study of 80 hernia-repair patients. It was proposed that 
Ss receiving accurate information about impending 
surgery would experience heightened anticipatory fear, 
develop specific problem-oriented ideas about the 
operation, profess greater confidence in the medical 
staff, and consequently manifest less postoperative 
depression and hostility. Exp I assessed the effects of 
detailed, accurate information on preoperative attitudes 
and affective states; Exp II, the effects on postoperative 
affect and behavior. Results support some aspects of 
Janis's theory (i.e., the development of problem-oriented 
ideas, specific reassurances, and the reduction of 
hostility as a result of increased informedness). However, 
there was no evidence that these presumed consequences 
of preparation were in any way related to "anticipatory 
fear" or "the work of worrying" as Janis proposed. (21 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

278. Wilson, John. (U. Oxford, England) The strength 
of emotions. Bulletin of the British Psychological Society, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 26(93), 291-292.— Criticizes the tradition- 
al viewpoint that evaluates emotions by the symptoms 
exhibited (e.g., excitability, fear). Instead, it is suggested 
that the strength of an emotion lies in the belief or 
cognitive appraisal associated with it. Ways in which this 
a conceptual model might be useful are cited —R. S. 
Albin. 
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279. Erickson, R. (Duke U.) Adaptation and the 
neural code for visual form. Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 
52, 374-377.—Demonstrates visual adaptation to non- 
rectilinear forms and discusses why psychophysical and 
neural adaptation studies do not speak directly to the 
question of the sensitivities of individual neurons. 

280. Godaert, G.; Kok, A.; van Hechten, H. & 
Driehuis, H. J. (State U. Utrecht, Inst. of Clinical & 
Industrial Psychology, Netherlands) [The reflexive influ- 
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ence of the feedback of reaction time, “expectancy 
wave” (CNV) and heart-frequency: Specific and nonspe- 
cific effects.] (Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de 
Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1973(Nov), Vol. 28(6), 
369-388.—Studied the influence of feedback on the 
attending processes. Ss were 36 16-31 yr old male 
candidates for the air service. The effects of the feedback 
were varying length of the reaction time (RT), the 
“contingent negative variation" (CNV), and the varia- 
tion in heart frequency. The CNV, measured by EEG, 
indicated the reaction during the’ preparatory interval 
between the warning signal and the reaction signal or 
button-pressing. The CNV was characterized by the 
rapid ascent of the EEG during the preparatory interval 
and a rapid reduction succeeding the reaction signal. A 


strong deceleration in heart frequency was associated 
with a strong CNV amplitude and a short RT. The 
conditions were no feedback, random feedback, and 
constant feedback. With random or constant feedback 


the CNV rose but fell with no feedback. Results indicate 
no difference between the average CNV amplitude of 2 
groups of quick or slow reactors. Different effects of the 
feedback conditions on the amplitude of the CNV were 
found for the varying lengths of the preparatory interval. 
Also the length of the preparatory interval influenced the 
contour of the CNV. (English summary) (27 ref)—A. J. 
Ter Keurst. 

281. Granit, R. & Burke, R. (Karolinska Inst. 
Stockholm, Sweden) The control of movement and 
posture. Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 53, 1-28.—Summa- 
rizes material discussed at a conference on the control of 
movement and posture, held under the auspices of the 
Fogarty International Center at the National Institutes 
of Health, Bethesda, Maryland, March 27-28, 1972. The 
conference was planned to focus on the cross-over 
between work in animals on muscles and the CNS 
control of movement, and observations in human clinical 
neurology and neurophysiology. Major emphasis was 
placed on recent work dealing with the properties of 
motor units, the role of muscle receptor systems in 
movement control, and with the role of the motor cortex 
in both "reflex" and "voluntary" movement. Attention 
was also directed to issues of the prospect for and ethical 
aspects of future experimentation in human Ss. (57 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

282. Jus, A. & Jus, K. (U. Laval, Medical Faculty, 
Quebec, Canada) [Neurophysiological research in psy- 
chiatry and its relationship to psychopharmacology.] 
(Fren) Vie Médicale au Canada frangais, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
2(10), 965-974.— Presents in detail certain aspects of the 
broad problem of neurophysiological research in psychi- 
atry and its relationship to psychopharmacology. It is 
Suggested that questions to be considered should include 

ata pertaining to the prognosis of psychiatric disorders; 
the prediction of therapeutic effects; the nature of 
Cortical, autonomic, and skeletomuscular conditional 
Teactions; overarousal in chronic schizophrenics; and 
mechanisms of action of neuroleptic, antidepressant, 

Ypnotic, and psychomimetic drugs. It is concluded that 
the possibilities of neurophysiological research in rela- 
tion to psychopharmacology in man are limited by the 
Interference of certain nonspecific factors. (77 ref) 
—Journal summary. 
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283. Kováč, Damián & Brezina, Igor. (Slovak Acade- 
my of Sciences, Inst. of Experimental Psychology, 
Bratislava) Emotional lability and lateral-preference 
relations in children. Studia Psychologica, 1973, Vol. 
15(3), 255-260.—Results of tests with 578 10-15 yr old 
schoolchildren show that neuroticism was highest not 
only in those with pronounced left preferences but also 
in Ss without pronounced right preferences. (Czech & 
Russian summaries) 

284. Kovaé, Damián. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava) Measuring 
lateral preference on the basis of subjective data. 
Studia Psychologica, 1973, Vol. 15(3), 235-248.—De- 
scribes newly designed Orientation in Lateral Preference 
scales and their application to measuring hand, foot, eye, 
and ear preferences in more than 2,000 Ss. Data show 
differing degrees of validity of self-judgment in the 
various paired systems. (Czech & Russian summaries) 
(20 ref) 

285. Kuypers, H. G. (Ed.). (U. Rotterdam, Nether- 
lands) Fourth annual meeting of the European Brain and 
Behaviour Society. Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 49, 
487—510.— Presents abstracts of 31 papers delivered at 
the 4th annual meeting of the European Brain and 
Behaviour Society in Góttingen, West Germany, Sep- 
tember 13-15, 1972. 

286. Leukel, Francis (Ed.). (California State U., San. 
Diego) Issues in physiological psychology. St. Louis, 
Mo.: C. V. Mosby, 1974. viii, 340 p. $6.95.—Presents an 
undergraduate textbook of readings on the relationship 
of brain to mind and behavior, including discussions of 
genetic engineering, sleep and arousal, motivation and 
emotion, learning, psychosomatics, and consciousness. 

287. Lewin, Roger. The nervous system. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Anchor, 1974. 110 p. $1.95.—Discusses the 
structure, function, and biochemistry of the nervous 
system; the role of neurons in coordinating human 
activities, and "architecture" of the nervous system, how 
nerves communicate, and the relationship between brain 
and mind. 

288. MacLean, Paul D. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Lab. of Brain Evolution & Behavior, Bethesda, 
Md.) A triune concept of the brain and behaviour: 
Hincks memorial lectures. Toronto, Canada: U. Toron- 
to Press, 1973. xii, 165 p. $9.50.— Discusses evolutionary 
brain formations, and presents readings on clinical and 
experimental observations of sleep and dreaming and the 

logy of memory. NE : 
ir^ Mandell, ‘Arnold J. (U. California, Medita 
School, San Diego) Neurobiological barriers to p. 
American Scientist, 1973(Sep), Vol. 61 (6), bio- 
— Evaluated the current vogue of euphoria, its er sd 
logical boundaries, and its possible psychobiologica ^ 


sociocultural importance. The physical chemistry of 


f Mie end 

ivens and their effects on physiology 
peat: SSC Evidence that s bia d 

i thesize euphorigt 
may have the potential to synth ish 
ici the regulation of subjective s 

SS De aes to the development of 
euphorigens of long-term efficacy, i.e., the neurobiologi- 
cal adaptations made by the brain to agents that alter 
normal synaptic function, are also considered. Theoreti- 
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cal and experimental aspects of these adaptive processes 
are presented. (47 ref)—S. Denham. 

290. Nicholls, John G. & Van Essen, David. (Stanford 
U.) The nervous system of the leech. Scientific Ameri- 
can, 1974(Jan), Vol. 230(1), 38-48.— The nervous system 
of the leech consists of a repetitive array of ganglia with 
few cells. Research is reported which provides descrip- 
tions of (a) the structure and responses to stimulation of 
motor and sensory cells and their interactions, (b) the 
changes in properties of neurons and synapses with 
prolonged stimulation, and (c) regeneration of neurons 
and synaptic connections.—P. Tolin. 

291. Ruisel, Imrich. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava) Body 
rotation as a manifestation on lateral preference 
relations. Studia Psychologica, 1973, Vol. 15(3), 249-254. 

292. Sales, Stephen M.; Guydosh, Raymond M. & 
Iacono, William. (Carnegie-Mellon U.) Relationship 
between “strength of the nervous system" and the 
need for stimulation. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 29(1), 16-22.—Conducted 2 

studies with college students (NV = 81) of the relation- 
ship between the need for stimulation, as measured by 
the kinesthetic aftereffects task, and tendencies to 
"reduce" or “augment” incoming stimuli. In Study 1 Ss 
with high auditory thresholds (who presumably reduce 
incoming stimulation) were particularly unresponsive to 
simple stimuli. In both simple and moderately complex 
stimulus situations, high-threshold Ss were more bored 
and, expressed less enjoyment and interest than did low- 
threshold Ss. These "insensitive" Ss were particularly 
likely to drink coffee (a stimulant) and to have been born 
and raised in urban settings. In Study 2, high-threshold 
Ss appeared earlier for the experiment than did low- 
threshold Ss. They also placed more figures in a highly 
interactive social model setting before judging the setting 
overcrowded than did the more sensitive Ss. These 
results suggest that high-threshold Ss have a greater need 
for social stimulation. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

293. Satow, Youko & Kung, Ching. (U. California, 
Santa Barbara) Genetic dissection of active electrogen- 
esis in Paramecium aurelia, Nature, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
247(5435), 69-71.—Studied the physiological correlates 
to chemotactic responses against various cations of 3 
unlinked genic mutations of Paramecium aurelia. The 
cellular membrane electric firing potential was continu- 
ously monitored through various changes of ionic 
solutions. All 3 mutants were adapted to a resting- 
potential potassium solution and then tested in solutions 
of barium or sodium ions. The “Pawn” mutant mem- 
brane did not fire in presence of barium ions, but gave a 
small, active reaction to sodium. Both “Fast-2” and 
“Paranoic” mutants generated barium spikes similar to 
those recorded in the wild-type P. aurelia. The Fast-2 
mutant gave a small, slow reaction to sodium ions, and 
the membrance of Paranoic gave atypical, but active, 
polarizations. Probable mechanisms involved in these 
Tesponses are discussed, and it is considered that the 
eer E the utility of the genetic approach in 

odilymg a complicated biological phen 3 
ref) —B. McLean. b ` ee 

294. Schmitt, Francis O. & Worden, Frederic G. 
(Eds). The neurosciences: Third study program. 
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Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1974. xxvii, 1107 p. 
— Includes 93 papers presented in Boulder, Colorado, in 
1972 at a symposium on progress in the neurosciences, 
Among the topics considered are hemispheric specializa- 
tion and interaction, central processing of sensory input, 
invertebrate neurons and behavior, biochemistry and 
behavior, and hormonal factors in brain function. 

295. Spiegel, E. A. (Ed.). (Temple U., Medical School) 
Progress in neurology and psychiatry: An annual 
review: XXVIII. New York, N.Y.: Grune & Stratton, 
1973. xii, 494 p. $29.75.—Presents a series of readings on 
recent advances in neurology, neurosurgery, psychiatry, 
and basic sciences (e.g, physiology of the nervous 
system). 

296. Tagney, J. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) Sleep 
patterns related to rearing rats in enriched and 
impoverished environments. Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 
53, 353-361.—24 male albino rats were reared in 
matched pairs in 2 different environments from weaning 
age. Half were in an enriched condition and the rest were 
isolated in individual cages. After 3 wks, all Ss were 
chronically implanted with electrodes for recording 
electro-oculogram, EEG, and EMG; after 1-2 wks 
recovery, 2 23-hr recordings were made from each S, in 
their matched pairs. Enriched Ss had significantly more 
slow wave sleep time and REM sleep time, but their 
percentage REM sleep was not greater. After 80 days, 5 
isolated Ss were transferred to the enriched environ- 
ments and recorded again 16 days later. Their slow wave 
sleep increased by 15.0% and REM sleep by 7.2%. Ss 
reared in these conditions have previously been reported 
to have increased total brain weights, and results of this 
study are interpreted with special reference to sleep as a 
time of synthesis of brain macromolecules. (53 ref) 
—Journal summary. 
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297. Ayala, G. F., et al. (U. Minnesota) Genesis of 
epileptic interictal spikes: New knowledge of cortical 
feedback Systems suggests a neurophysiological expla- 
nation of brief paroxysms. Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 52, 
1-17.— Discusses a series of experiments in mammalian 
cortex and isolated neurons which have yielded data 
Suggesting a possible mechanism for the generation of 
the interictal epileptic spike, the simplest type of 
paroxysmal neuronal activity. The hypothesis is ad- 
vanced that penicillin, the most commonly used epilepto- 
genic agent, brings about the following effects. Excitato- 
Ty feedback actions in the cortex are enhanced by a 
decrease in „the threshold for impulse initiation’ in 
neurons within these pathways and/or by an increase in 
the potency of excitatory synaptic actions. An increase in 
the gain of positive feedback systems in the cortex could 
lead to the production of the explosive and synchronous 

epileptic spike” with its cellular correlate, the “paroxys- 
mal depolarizing shift,” which is believed to be an 


evoked postsynaptic potential. It is suggested that the 
termination 


part, on the delay, 
inhibition. (49 ref)— Journal summary. 
Niels. (U. Munich, W. Germany) 


A psyc! iology of anxiety. Studia 
Psychologica, 1973, Vol. 15(2), 119-123—Discusses the 
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need for EEG experiments on anxiety. It is suggested 
that an adequate understanding of anxiety processes is 
possible only by evaluating anxiety-inhibiting mecha- 
nisms. Preliminary EEG experiments indicate that the 
onset of anxiety inhibitory mechanisms occurs immedi- 
ately after stimulation, and inhibition increases with 
increasing mastery of stressful stimulation. The functions 
of 2 subcortical arousal systems in generating and 
inhibiting anxiety—a general drive system responsible 
for excessive activation and a positive reinforcement 
system of drive reduction and anxiety inhibition—are 
discussed. (Czech & Russian summaries) (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

299. Biro, Viliam. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, Inst. 
of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava) Effect of neuro- 
ticism on bioelectrical skin reactivity in introverts. 
Studia Psychologica, 1973, Vol. 15(3), 229-234.—Results 
of subjecting 2 groups of male Ss, matched for introversi- 
on-extraversion but differing on lability-stability, to 
standard experimental situations while measuring their 
bioelectrical skin reactivity (BSR) show (a) differences 
between groups in BSR levels during verbal-cognitive 
tasks and (b) that introversion had a more determining 
character than the other variables. (Czech & Russian 
summaries) 

300. Calvet, Jean; Fourment, Annette & Thieffry, 
Michel. (Salpetriére Hosp., Lab. of Neurophysiological 
Research, Paris, France) Electrical activity in neocorti- 
cal projection and association areas during slow wave 
sleep. Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 52, 173-187.—Both 
EEG activity and multiunit discharges were simultane- 
ously recorded by transcortical electrode couples from 
different neocortical projection and association areas in 
the chronically implanted cat. Slow wave sleep was 
characterized by the occurrence of surface negative slow 
waves systematically accompanied by a concomitant 
decrease in unitary discharges. Statistical study of the 
importance, spread, and synchronization of these pat- 
terns in the different areas was performed. (53 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

301. Culberson, James L. & Bach, L. M. (West 
Virginia U., Medical Center) Limbic projections to the 
ventromedial hypothalamus of the opossum. Experimen- 
tal Neurology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 41(3), 683-689.— Used the 
evoked potential method to study limbic projections in 3 
female and 17 male opossums. Responses indicate 3 
possibly direct limbic influences on the ventromedial 
nucleus of a metatherian mammal and provide new data 
on the anatomic relationships of this behaviorally 
significant hypothalamic area. (24 ref) A 

302. Dieuzeide, P. [Affective and diencephalic 
sources of the élan vital.] (Fren) Annales Médico- 
Psychologiques, 1973(Jun), Vol. X1). 55-80.—Develops 
the theme that affectivity serves as the pacemaker of 
mental life, driven by the continuing ebb and flow of 
emotive adjustments made to the outside world. When 
the channeling of emotional responsiveness 1s managea- 
ble by the intelligence, and can be guided toward a 
constructive goal, this ceaseless ebb and flow lends a 
sense of aliveness and well-being that is necessary for the 
maintenance of both physical and mental equilibrium. A 
sharp reduction of accustomed and meaningful organ- 
ismic activity (e.g, at retirement) or a flooding of sudden 
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emotive impulses uncontainable by the intelligence (e.g, 
abrupt loss of a loved object) both reflect the faulty 
operation of a dynamic system reaching outside its 
normal limits. The diencephalon is the brain region most 
concerned with the functioning of the basic life systems 
in both a physiologic sense (e.g., regulating respiration 
and body temperature) and in the psychologic sense 
since its activities are intimately related to the satisfac- 
tions derived from discharge of all basic life-instincts. 
Clinical and experimental examples of malfunction of 
the thalamus, hypothalamus, and anatomically related 
structures are cited to support the view that diencephalic 
brain physiology is directly associated with all forms of 
affective response, and that an awareness of its function- 
al efficacy lies close to what is variously termed a sense 
of well-being, psychosomatic balance, and mental health, 
—H. E. King. 

303. Emmers, Raimond. (Columbia U.) Interaction of 
neural systems which control body water. Brain Re- 
search, 1973, Vol. 49, 323-347.—Used the method of 
electrophysiological unit recording to study the interac- 
tion of neurons among several nuclear masses. Neurons 
of the nucleus supraopticus hypothalami and nucleus 
paraventricularis hypothalami functioned as osmorece| 
tors whereas those of the ALH-Ep (area lateralis 
hypothalami and nucleus entopeduncularis) did not. The 
activity of the latter depended on the interaction of tonic 
excitatory and inhibitory influences which were relayed 
to the ALH-Ep neurons via the nucleus semilunaris 
accessorius thalami. Therefore, oropharyngeal stimula- 
tion during water intake would gradually alter the 
activity of the ALH-Ep neurons. This function can serve 
as a metering device of water consumption. A reverbera- 
tory negative feedback circuit provides for interaction 
between the 2 hypothalamic control systems suggesting 
the explanation for many interesting phenomena ob- 
served with the regulation of water balance. (38 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

304. Gabriel, Michael. (U. Texas, Austin) A system 
for multiple unit recording during avoidance behavior of 
the rabbit. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 
145-148.—Describes a system which allows rapid and 
reliable single-session acquisition of the avoidance 
Tesponse, as well as freedom from movement-related 
artifact through combination of recording and behavior- 
al methods. Techniques of implantation of electrodes 
maximize the number of large-amplitude unit recordings 
that are obtained. Y 

305. Glaus, Kathleen & Kotses, Harry. (Ohio U.) 
Differential classical conditioning of positive and 
negative skin potentials. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 102(1), 95-100.—Investigated 
the positive and negative components of the skin 
potential response (SPR) in a differential classical 
conditioning paradigm employing a 10-sec interstimulus 
interval (ISI). Ss were 30 undergraduate females. 
Analyses of variance indicated that conditioned effects, 
measured in terms of response frequency, were present in 
both SPR components, and that these occurred in early 
as well as late portions of the ISI. Intrasubject response 
comparisons revealed that Ss exhibited a predominant 
response polarity and displayed both conditioned effects 
and orienting behavior in terms of that polarity. 
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Procedural considerations in SPR conditioning are also 
discussed. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

306. Groves, P.; Miller, S.; Parker, M. & Rebec, G. 
(U. Colorado) Organization by sensory modality in the 
reticular formation of the rat. Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 
54, 207-224.—Recorded the activity of 304 neurons in 
the reticular formation of 84 adult male albino rats, 
extending from the anterior border of the superior 
colliculus to the entrance of the 8th cranial nerve, using 
extracellular microelectrodes. Cells responding to visual 
stimulation were located in the anterior mesencephalic 
reticular formation, below the superior colliculus. Cells 
responsive to auditory stimulation were located in the 
region adjacent to the inferior colliculus and nucleus of 
the lateral lemniscus, while cells responsive to tactile 
stimulation were evenly distributed throughout the 
reticular formation. Receptive fields of tactile cells were 
quite large. Cells having receptive fields confined to the 
anterior, middle, or posterior third of the body surface 
were distributed within the reticular formation according 
to a regional somatotropic organization. (68 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

307. Khrizman, T. P. (Scientific Research Inst. of the 
Physiology of Children & Adolescents, Moscow, USSR) 
[Characteristics of intercentral relationships in electri- 
cal processes of the brain in 2- to 3-year old children 
during voluntary motor acts.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 19(6), 107-117.—Measured differ- 
ences in EEG patterns between rest and active states of 
the brain in 12 2- and 3-yr-old children. EEG was 
recorded from the frontal lobes, the motor cortex, lower 
parietal, temporal, and occipital lobes. The test activities 
were finger-tapping and arranging checkers in a row by 
alternating their colors. Correlation coefficients of EEG 
activity between cortical areas were computed. In the 
tapping task the motor cortex showed the greater activity 
and the highest correlation with the lower parietal 
regions, whereas the arrangement task showed the 
greatest correlation between the motor cortex and the 
frontal association areas. (32 ref) —L. Zusne. 

308. Kinney, Jo Ann S.; Luria, S. M. & Strauss, Mark 
S. Measures of evoked responses and EEGs during 
shallow saturation diving. U.S. Naval Submarine Medical 
Research Laboratory Report, 1973(Sep), No. 761, 28 P. 

Recorded visual evoked responses (VER) and EEGs of 

5 male divers during the course of a long-term, shallow, 
nitrogen/oxygen saturation dive. Measures were made 
during excursion dives and at the saturation level before 
and after each excursion. Comparison with a control 
series, in which bounce dives were made from the 
surface, revealed that some adaptive changes took place 
in the VER; however, complete adaptation did not 
occur. Reduction in frequency and amplitude of alpha 
waves was also found during the saturation period. (33 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

309. Kruger, Lawrence & Kenton, Bernard. (U. 
California, Center for Health Sciences, Los Angeles) 
Quantitative neural and psychophysical data for cutane- 
ous mechanoreceptor function. Brain Research, 1973, 
Vol. 49, 1-24.—Reviews literature on Ist-order afferent 
fiber responses associated with 2 types of slowly 
adapting mechanoreceptors of hairy and glabrous skin. 
Data fail to support an obligatory application of linear 
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functions for glabrous skin and power functions for hairy 
skin. Psychophysical power functions based on subjec- 
tive magnitude estimation are frequently discrepant with 
neural data power functions and fail to support the 
hypothesis of linear transformation of Ist-order afferent 
messages by the CNS. Information transmission below 
channel capacity is greater in a single fiber than has been 
measured in human category discrimination. Direct 
experimental observation of central neuronal processing 
is required for an understanding of the enormous 
difficulties in relating psychophysical and neural data at 
supraliminal levels. (52 ref}—Journal summary. 

310. Leconte, Pierre; Hennevin, Elizabeth & Bloch, 
Vincent. (National Center for Scientific Research, Lab. 
of Nervous Physiology, Gif-sur-Yvette, France) [An 
analysis of the effects of a learning task and its level of 
acquisition on subsequent paradoxical Sleep.] (Fren) 
Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 49, 367-379. Made EEG and 
EMG recordings of rats at the same time each day over a 
3-hr period, and noted the duration of paradoxical and 
slow wave sleep (PS) for each day. After several days, 
experimental groups underwent 2-way shuttlebox avoid- 
ance conditioning prior to the daily recording session. 
Trials were either crowded (70 trials in a single session) 
or distributed (1 15-trial session each day) Control 
Broups were tested for the effects of shock and tone 
stimulation. Controls showed no significant change in PS 
duration at any time during the experiment. In the 
experimental groups there was, by contrast, a significant 
increase in PS and, in the distributed condition, this 
increase was related to the degree of learning achieved. 
On the 4th day, when performance reached the asymp- 
tote, PS duration returned to the reference level. The 
increased duration of PS in the experimental groups was 
due to an increase in the number of PS phases, the 
average duration of each phase not showing any change. 
The increases were found only in the Ist 30 min of sleep; 
the effect would thus appear to be immediate and short- 
lasting. (20 ref)—Journal summary. 

311. LeVere, T. E.; Morlock, Gerald W. & Donovan, 
Tim. (North Carolina State U., Raleigh) A clip-on cable 
connector for chronically implanted monkeys and cats. 
Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 5(6), 504-506.—Describes an inexpen- 
sive alternative to the standard male-female pin connec- 
tor arrangement for chronically stimulating or recording 
the electrical activity of monkey or cat brain. The 
Proposed connector, the “Dip Clip” integrated circuit 
test clip, is stable, easily and quickly attached to the 
implanted electrodes, and allows good quality recordings 
relatively free of noise and artifact. 

312. McCormack, Glen & Marg, Elwin. (U. California, 
School of Optometry, Berkeley) Computer-assisted eye 
examination: Il. Visual evoked response meridional 
refractometry. American Journal of Optometry & Archives 
of American Academy of Optometry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
50(11), 889-903.— Studied the feasibility of using visual- 
ly-evoked response (VER) or visually-evoked potential 
(VEP) methods for objective refraction. Ss were 5 female 
and 4 male 19-30 yr olds with normal vision except for 
refractive error. An alternating bar grating was used to 
generate the VER which would include the measurement 
of astigmatism. Latency and amplitude of the evoked 
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responses were affected by image clarity. Sensitivity to 
focus was estimated to be +/-] diopeter with the 
amplitude criterion. The latency criterion appeared to be 
useful for quantitative analyses of blur. Results are 
compared with those of previous studies which used 
checkerboard patterns instead of bar gratings; findings 
indicate that VERs are not as sensitive to optical 
degradation of bar gratings as checkerboards. Sugges- 
tions are made for improvement of the method to obtain 
better sensitivity to focus changes. (19 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

313, Mendel, M. I. & Kupperman, G. L. (U. Towa) 
Early components of the averaged electroencephalic 
response to constant level clicks during rapid eye 
movement sleep. Audiology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 13(1), 
23-32.—Investigated the components of the averaged 
electroencephalic response (AER) by presenting clicks 
(4.5/sec) from a loudspeaker 50 db above the Se 
voluntary threshold during 2-3 consecutive nights of 
natural sleep. Ss were 4 21-31 yr olds with normal 
hearing. Responses obtained during sleep Stages 2, 3, 
and 4 were pooled and compared to responses obtained 
during REM sleep for each S. Significant peak-to-peak 
amplitude difference scores were obtained only for the P, 
and N, peaks. The largest differences, with shorter REM 
latencies in both cases, were 1.5 msec for the P, and 4.5 
msec for the N, peaks. It is suggested, therefore, that a 
Similar pattern for the early components of the AER 
occurs during REM and NREM sleep, and the clinical 
usefulness of the early components is not diminished 
during REM stage sleep. (French summary) (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

314. Montero, V. (U. Chile, Santiago) Evoked respon- 
Ses in the rat's cortex to contralateral, ipsilateral and 
restricted photic stimulation. Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 
53, 192-196.— Reports that microelectrode recordings in 
Sprague-Dawley rats with photic stimulation of restrict- 
ed parts of the visual field showed that a visual field 
Sector is represented in multiple cortical regions outside 
the primary visual area. (17 ref) 

315. Newman, J. & Wollberg, Z. (National Inst. of 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Multiple coding of species- 
Specific vocalizations in the auditory cortex of squirrel 
monkeys. Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 54, 287-304.—Test- 
ed 83 cells in the superior temporal gyrus of awake 
Squirrel monkeys with 12 different species-specific 
vocalizations. 75 (90%) responded to 1 or more calls. 89% 
of the cells responded to more than 17 of the vocaliza- 
tions. In only 1 case did a cell respond to only 1 call type 
(“peep”). This cell also responded to steady tone bursts, 
but only in a narrow range of frequencies approximating 
the major band of acoustic energy in peeps. In most 
Cases, no obvious acoustic relationships were seen 
between calls effective for a given cell. Likewise, in most 
Cases the frequency range over which a cell responded to 
Steady tone bursts did not readily explain responses to 
vocalization. More than 4 of the cells discriminated 
between 1 or more pairs of acoustically similar vocaliza- 
tions. The variety of responses given by different cells to 
the same vocalization suggests that no vocalization 1s 
coded by 1 unique discharge pattern. (15 ref)—Journal 
Summary. 
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316. Noda, H. & Adey, W, R. (U. California, 
Angeles) Neuronal activity in the SE pers 
the cat during sleep, wakefulness and anesthesia. Brain 
Research, 1973, Vol. 54, 243-259. Recorded spontane- 
ous activity of single neurons extracellularly from the 
association cortex (middle suprasylvian gyrus) of chroni- 
cally prepared cats during sleep, wakefulness, and 
pentobarbital (Nembutal) anesthesia. With behavioral 
shifts of the S from wakefulness to slow wave sleep, 
85.3% of the units decreased and 14.7% increased their 
firing rates. In REM (paradoxical) sleep, 94.8% of the 
units showed their highest firing rates. The activity levels, 
in terms of discharge rates of neurons, during pentobar- 
bital anesthesia were by no means comparable to any 
States of natural sleep and wakefulness. The activity level 
during anesthesia ranged from 30-50% of the level found 
during slow wave sleep. More frequent interpositions of 
long silent periods in the spike trains were observed 
during anesthesia. However, there was no significant 
difference in firing patterns of the neurons between slow 
wave sleep and anesthesia. The correlation in the 
temporal patterns of firing of 2 neighboring cells 
changed with shifts from sleep to arousal. (41 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

317. Parnavelas, John G.; Globus, Albert & Kaups, 
Pamela. (U. California, Medical School, Irvine) Changes 
in lateral geniculate neurones of rats as a result of 
continuous exposure to light. Nature-New Biology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 245(148), 287-288.—Reared 6 Sprague- 
Dawley albino rats under continuous illumination and 6 
littermate controls under a 12-hr dark-light cycle from 
birth to 35 days of age. Examination of the dendritic 
length and branching of 6 randomly chosen neurons of 
the dorsal lateral geniculate nucleus was made in each 
experimental and control S at 35 days, A significant 
increase in number of dendrites was found in all Ss 
raised under constant light. Moreover, the average 
dendritic length in the experimental Ss was 18.3% higher 
than in the controls. From the results and from an 
increase in spinal density in the visual cortex of the 
experimental Ss it is concluded that manipulation of the 
environment affects the structure of the brain and that 
structure of the visual system reflects the amount of 
sensory input during early development. (19 ref}—B, 
McLean. 4 

318. Pellionisz, A. & Szentgothai, J. (Semmelweis U., 
Medical School, Budapest, Hungary) Dynamic single 
unit simulation of a realistic cerebellar network model. 
Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 49, 83-99.—On the basis of 
recent quantitative histological analysis of the cd 
lum, a single unit simulation model of the neural eg 
was developed to study some spatiotemporal aspects ol 
its activity. (19 ref) 

319. Ren, Sandra S. & Greenberg, Herbert J. Te 
Nicolas Speech & Hearing Clinic, Greenwood, S.C.) A 
averaged encephalic response to linguistic and non! oi 
guistic auditory stimuli. Journal of Auditory epee: 
1972(Jan), Vol. IX), 14-25.—Studied hemispheric 
differences in averaged evoked response (AER) to 
speech and noise stimuli in 10 normal-hearing, right- 
handed Ss. Frontal-temporal electrode derivations were 
used to obtain scalp-recorded AERs from both hemi- 
spheres. All stimuli were presented monotonically at 50 
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db sensation level. Speech stimuli were minimal pairs 
each beginning with a plosive consonant. Nonspeech 
stimuli were white noise envelopes shaped to match the 
speech stimuli. Attentiveness of Ss was controlled by 
requiring selective button-pressing in response to the 
stimuli. Amplitude and latency of positive and negative 
components in the AER were measured during the first 
500 msec post stimulus. The AERs to nonspeech stimuli 
contained an early positive component not present in 
AERs to speech stimuli. In general, nonspeech AERs 
had longer component latencies than the corresponding 
latencies in speech AERs. No hemispheric differences 
were found, and in general the amplitude measures did 
not reveal any dependence on the experimental condi- 
tions. (27 ref)—M. B. Meikle. 

320. Regan, D. & Beverley, I. I. (U. Keele, England) 
Electrophysiological evidence for existence of neurones 
sensitive to direction of depth movement. Nature, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 246(5434), 504—506.— Reports a series of 
15 experiments which investigated human visual and 
electrical brain responses to stereoscopic and monocular 
stimuli. S's right and left eyes viewed a 5? pattern of 
randomly arranged black dots. When the left eye alone 
was used, S saw a 2? section move from side to side 
(monocular condition) and when the 2 patterns were 
viewed by both eyes, the movement produced an illusion 
that the 2? section was moving back and forth (stereo- 
Scopic condition). In some experiments, a bar stimulus 
was used so that the left eye's retinal image of the bar 
could be moved. Stereoscopic stimulation produced very 
different responses than monocular stimulation for both 
the bar and dot patterns. Results indicate that the way in 
which the brain handles information that a target’s 
retinal disparity has changed depends on whether the 
target is in front of or behind the fixation point. 
Information of a change in retinal disparity is perceived 
different if the target is moving away rather than toward 

the fixation point. It is suggested that the different 
responses made to depth movements reflect the activities 
of neurones selectively responsive to the movement of a 
target whose disparity is changing.—L. Gorsey. 
321. Regan, D. & Beverley, K. I. (U. Keele, England) 
Relation between the magnitude of flicker sensation 
and evoked potential amplitude in man. Perception, 
1973, Vol. 2(1), 61-65.— Reports results of 3 experimen- 
tal procedures which modulated the intensity of a patch 
of light and obtained subjective estimates of the resulting 
flicker sensations. Estimates correlated poorly with the 
amplitudes of electrical brain responses (evoked poten- 
tials). A power function of exponent between .9 and 1.5 
describes the relation between stimulus and subjective 
sensory magnitude. On the other hand, the relation 
between stimulus and objective measure varied with 
electrode position, was different for different frequency 
components of the evoked potential, and might not be a 
power function at all. As a rough generalization, 
correlations between evoked potentials and perception 
were poorer when spatially-unpatterned stimuli were 
used than when the stimulus was spatially patterned. (22 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

322. Sabah, N. H. (American U., Beirut, Lebanon) An 
electropneumatic weight applicator for stimulating the 
slowly adapting mechanoreceptors in the cat’s foot- 
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pads. JEEE Transactions on Biomedical Engineering, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 66-67.—Describes a device which 
at a preset delay following the arrival of an external 
triggering pulse, applies a selected weight in the range 50 
gm-2 kgm for a preset duration, then lifts it pneumatical- 
ly. A displacement transducer provides a voltage signal 
proportional to the displacement of the weight.—R. S. 
Kennedy. 

323. Schimmel, H.; Rapin, I. & Cohen, M. M. (Albert 
Einstein Coll of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Improving 
evoked response audiometry with special reference to 
the use of machine scoring. Audiology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
13(1), 33-65.— Discusses (a) the use of visual scoring of 
evoked response (ER) records to detect auditory thresh- 
olds; (b) the mathematics underlying ER detection; (c) 
the role of the signal-to-noise ratio (S/N); (d) techniques 
for enhancing S/N (e.g., averaging, segregation by EEG 
classification before averaging, and filtering); and (e) the 
principle of self-normalization to define scores primarily 
sensitive to S/N rather than to the absolute values of the 
ER or the background EEG. 5 machine scores are 
defined (e.g, normalized peak-to-trough amplitudes, 
normalized rectified mean amplitudes, and the ratio of 
the power of the ER to that of the EEG), and the 
sensitivity and dependence on S/N of these measures is 
considered. It is concluded that machine scoring tech- 
niques are available which are at least as sensitive and 
reliable as visual scoring and which can be implemented 
by relatively simple and inexpensive computers. (French 
summary) (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

324. Shervin, Howard. (U. Michigan) Brain wave 
correlates of subliminal stimulation, unconscious atten- 
tion, primary- and secondary-process thinking, and 
repressiveness. Psychological Issues, 1973, Vol. 8(2, 
Mono. 30), 56-87.—Presents a series of experiments 
using subliminal stimulation and the cortical evoked 
response in which a relationship is demonstrated 
between the electrical activity of the brain in response to 
a stimulus, and unconscious thought processes involving 
attention, perception, primary process thinking, and 
repression. 

325. Shoumura, Kazuhiko. (Gifu U., Medical School, 
Japan) Pathway from dorsal lateral geniculate nucleus 
to visual cortex (visual radiation) in cats. Brain 
Research, 1973, Vol. 49, 277-290. 

326. Tajimi, Tetuo; Yamazaki, Katuo & Niimi, 
Yosizumi. (Waseda U., Tokyo, Japan) Electrodes for 
recording the skin potential response in the free moving 
rat. Japanese Psychological Research, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
15(2), 99-100.— Describes an arrangement with an active 
electrode attached to the foot pad of the rat and an 
indifferent electrode attached to the tail. Both electrodes 
can be tied by 2 people within about 1 min to an awake 
animal. The arrangement seems to offer an artifact-free 
recording of the skin potential response. 

327. Van Sluyters, Richard C. & Blakemore, Colin. (U. 
Cambridge, Physiological Lab., England) Experimental 
creation of unusual neuronal properties in visual cortex 
of kitten. Nature, 1973(Dec), Vol. 246(5434), 506-508. 
—Raised 2 kittens so that their entire visual experience 
was limited to an array of white dots on a dark 
background; 1 S viewed spots that were .5 cm in 
diameter and the other viewed 1.3-cm dots. 2 control Ss 
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were also used; | raised in a normal environment and a 
2nd raised in an environment of vertical stripes. Activity 
from single neurones in the visual cortex was recorded 
for all Ss in response to spot and bar patterns. Results 
show that a large proportion of the visually responsive 
cells discharged equally or more vigorously to moving 
spots the size of those viewed during rearing than to 
extended contours, Results are compared with the 
function of hypercomplex cells in normal cats. It is 
concluded that early visual experience of extended 
straight edges seems to be a requirement for the 
establishment and maintenance of a normal visual 
cortex; cells in the developing visual cortex exhibit 
“adaptive plasticity” Ge, an ability to match their 
properties to an unusual visual environment).—L. 
Gorsey. 

328. Vanegas, Horacio & Quezada, Angel. (Venezue- 
lan Inst. of Scientific Investigation, Caracus) A rigid 
setup for microelectrode research in fish. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 137-139.—Describes an 
apparatus which includes a head-holding device and a 
rigid mouth tube which allows recirculation of aerated 
water into the fish’s buccopharynx. The head-holding 
device rests on a metal plate in which are anchored steel 
bars which support stereotaxic electrode holders and 
micromanipulators. 

329. Vo-Ngoc, B.; Poussart, D. & Langlois, J. M. 
(National Inst. for Scientific Research, St-Jean-de-Dieu 
Hosp., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Some stochastic 
properties of sleep spindles. Behavior Research Methods 
& Instrumentation, 1973(Nov), Vol. 5(6), 449-452.—Re- 
sults of experiments carried out on 30 cats show that (a) 
there was no clear evidence of a statistical dependence 
between duration of a spindle and duration of the next 
spindle or between the duration of a spindle and the 
interspindle interval that preceded or followed, and (b) 
there was evidence of a difference in the spatial 
distribution of sleep spindles recorded from various 
brain regions during natural and barbiturate sleeps. 

330. Vo-Ngoc, B.; Poussart, D. & Langlois, J. M. 
(National Inst. for Scientific Research, St-Jean-de-Dieu 
Hosp., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Correlation of 
spindle activity recorded from different brain regions. 
Behavior Research Methods & ^ Instrumentation, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 5(6), 453-456.—Results of cross-correla- 
tion function analysis indicate a tendency toward 
simultaneity of rhythmic spindle activity from homolo- 
gous brain regions. Spindles in the parietal-occipital 
regions tend to precede those in frontal regions but 
synchronize with those in the thalamus; those in the 
caudate nucleus precede those in the frontal cortex but 
lag with respect to the thalamus. 

331. Zeki, S. (University Coll., U. London, England) 
Colour coding in rhesus monkey prestriate cortex. Brain 
Research, 1973, Vol. 53, 422-4271.—Recordings from TI 
single units in the 4th visual area of 8 rhesus monkeys 
showed all units to be color coded, responding different- 
ly to different wavelengths. The color coded units were 
organized in columns, signaling preferred color. 
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332. Adamson, John D., et al. (U. Manitoba, Medical 
School, Winnipeg, Canada) Physiological responses to 
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sexual and unpleasant film stimuli. Journal of Psychoso- 
matic Research, 1972(Sun), Vol. 16(3), 153-162—Studied 
whether Sexual arousal and dysphoric arousal could be 
differentiated on the basis of changes in nonspecific 
physiological measures. 10 married male Ss viewed a 
sexual movie and an unpleasant movie in 2 separate 
experiments. It was found that both movies resulted in 
significant decreases in palmar skin resistance and finger 
temperature. Heart rate was significantly increased for 
the sexual movie only. Thus the hypothesized differences 
between sexual and dysphoric arousal were not demon- 
strated. (25 ref)—W. G. Shipman. 

333. Campbell, Dugal & Raeburn, John. (Queen's U., 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada) Patterns of sleep in the 
newborn. In P. D. MacLean, A triune concept of the brain 
and behaviour: Hincks memorial lecture. Toronto, Cana- 
da: U. Toronto Press, 1973. xii, 165 p. $9.50. 

334. Carew, Thomas J. & Kandel, Eric R. (Public 
Health Research Inst. of the City of New York, N.Y.) 
Acquisition and retention of long-term habituation in 
Aplysia: Correlation of behavioral and cellular , 
Science, 1973(Dec), Vol, 182(4117), 1158-1160.—Exam- 
ined the cellular mechanisms responsible for transition 
from short- to long-term behavioral modification 
through a rapid training procedure for producing long- 
term habituation of the defensive withdrawal of gill and 
siphon in Aplysia californica. 4 10-trial training sessions, 
with 1/-hr intersession intervals, produced habituation 
that was retained for more than | wk. During acquisi- 
tion, intracellular recordings were obtained from L7, a 
major gill and siphon motor neuron, and the pattern of 
stimulation used in the behavioral experiments was 
applied to an afferent nerve. Acquisition was associated 
with a progressive decrease in the complex excitatory 
synaptic potential produced in L7 by afferent nerve 
stimulation. When retention was tested 24 hrs later, the 
synaptic decrement was still evident. Thus, a behavioral- 
ly meaningful stimulus sequence, consisting of only 40 
patterned stimuli, led to changes in synaptic effectiveness 
lasting 1 or more days in a neural pathway involved in 
short-term habituation of this reflex.—Journal abstract. 

335. Carter, Carol S. (Ed.). (U. Illinois) Hormones 
and sexual behavior. Stroudsburg, Pa.: Dowden, Hutch- 
inson & Ross, 1974. xiii, 362 p. $20.—Presents a 
collection of 36 experimental studies of the effects of 
hormones on human and animal sexual behavior and 
differentiation. Topics include the effects of specific 
concentrations of androgen on sexual behavior in 
castrated rats, the effects of ICS and progesterone on 
sexual behavior, the role of the hypothalamus in 
copulatory behavior, and the relation of hormones to 
sexual morphology in man. 

336. Cramer, H., et al. (U. Freiburg, W. Germany) 
Stimulation of brain serotonin turnover by paradoxical 
sleep deprivation in intact and hypophysectomized rats. 
Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 54, 372-375.—Reports that in 
hypophysectomized rats paradoxical sleep deprivation 
increases cerebral serotonin, SE and 5-hydroxy- 
indoleacetic acid levels. (21 re! 

y 337. Daniel, J.; Mikulaj, L. & Vražda, L. (Slovak 
Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Experimental Psychology, 
Bratislava) Mental and endocrine factors in repeated 
stress in man. Studia Psychologica, 1973, Vol. 15(3), 
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273-281.—Results of a study with 85 parachute jumpers 
show that long-term repetition of a stress situation causes 
change in personality traits, improvement of perform- 
ance in tests of perceptual load, and alteration of 
numerous endocrine and physiological indicators. 
(Czech & Russian summaries) 

338. Fenz, Walter D. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) 
Stress and its mastery: Predicting from laboratory to 
real life. Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 5(4), 332-346.—Conducted a study with 
14 novice and 16 experienced sport parachutists, in an 
attempt to develop techniques to make predictions from 
responses on psychological tests to real-life behavior 
more accurate. Ss' responses on the TAT and a word- 
association test in a laboratory setting accurately 
predicted their physiological arousal and performance in 
the real-life stress situation. The degree to which the 
techniques employed in studies on stress in sport 
parachuting may be applicable to other sources of stress 
and conflict is discussed. (French summary)—Journal 
abstract. 

339. Finch, C. (U. Southern California) Catechola- 
mine metabolism in the brains of aging male mice. 
Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 52, 261-276.—Observed 
several age-related changes of catecholamine metabolism 
in senescent male mice: (a) reduced levels of striatal 
dopamine, (b) reduced conversion of L-CH)tyrosine and 
1-(H)DOPA to catecholamines in 4 brain regions, and 
(c) slowed catabolism of total norepinephrine in the 
hypothalamus and of total dopamine in the striatum. (64 
ref)—Journal summary. 

340. Florek, Hieronym. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava, Czechoslo- 
vakia) Heart rate during creative activity. Srudia 
Psychologica, 1973, Vol. 15(2), 158-161.—Measured 
changes in the heart rates of 15 artistic undergraduates 
during rest and 4 stages of creative activity. Ss were given 

a stimulus painting, asked to examine and interpret it, 
paint a representation of their ideas about the stimulus, 
and then evaluate their own work. Heart rates were 
highest during Se interpretation and analysis of the 
stimulus, followed by the drawing and painting activity 
and S’s evaluation of his own work, and the resting stage. 
It is suggested that the mean heart rate is a more 
sensitive index for judging differences in the stages of 


creative process than intraindividual variability —L, 
Gorsey. 

341. Floru, R. (Academy of Social & Political 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, 


Bucharest, Romania) 
of research in psycho- 
Psihologie, 1972, Vol. 


[Some methodological problems 
physiology.] (Romn) Revista de 
18(3), 267-276.—Discusses the position of psychophy- 
siology as a “border” discipline, its objectives and 
developmental perspectives. The objective of psychophy- 
siology is to explain the physiological mechanisms of 
mental activity. The experimental model, human or 
animal, relevant for mental processes or phenomena, 
tries to establish a correlation between the psychophysio- 
logic cues for elaborating the explicative assumptions. 
(French summary) (16 ref)—C. Facdoaru. 

342. Foote, S. (St. Elizabeths Hosp. Washington, 
D.C.) Compensatory changes in REM sleep time of cats 
during ad libitum sleep and following brief REM sleep 
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deprivation. Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 54, 261-276. 
—Following habituation to the recording environment, 
5-6 consecutive days of ad libitum sleep were recorded 
from each of 5 adult male cats. For each S there was a 
statistically significant, negative linear relationship be- 
tween REM sleep time for the first 8 hrs of a given day 
and REM sleep time for the next 8 or 16 hrs. Each S then 
underwent 4 REM sleep deprivation treatments. On 
widely separated days, the S was awakened each time it 
entered REM sleep during the first 8 hrs of the day. Each 
REM sleep deprivation day was matched with a control 
slow-wave sleep (SWS) awakening day. On these days, 
the S was awakened an equal number of times from SWS 
during the first 8 hrs of the day. For the 8 treatment 
days, and for treatment and baseline days combined, 
there were statistically significant, negative linear rela- 
tionships between REM sleep time for the initial 8 hrs of 
the day and REM sleep time for succeeding intervals. 
Compensatory regulation in REM sleep time following 
either spontaneous fluctuations or induced variations of 
REM sleep time over a period of several hours appears 
to be selective, sensitive, and precise. (20 ref)-—Journal 
summary. 

343. Garrick, Leslie D. (New York Zoological Park, 
Center for Field Biology & Conservation, Bronx) 
Reproductive influences on behavioral thermoregula- 
tion in the lizard, Sceloporus cyanogenys Physiology & 
Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 85-91.— Measured sever- 
al thermoregulatory parameters for female and male blue 
spiny iguanid lizards during 1 reproductive season. Body 
temperatures, body temperature thresholds for therm- 
oregulatory behavior, and thermoregulatory activity all 
declined to a minimum at pregnancy as Ss progressed 
through preovulatory and ovulatory states. Marked 
increases in these parameters occurred in postparturient 
Ss. Males were not significantly different from postpartu- 
rients. Progesterone administration significantly de- 
pressed body temperature levels and body temperature 
thresholds for thermoregulatory behavior, but not 
thermoregulatory activity in another postparturient 
group. L P. Callard et al detected greater amounts of 
plasma progesterone in pregnant S. cyanogenys com- 
pared to other reproductive states. Therefore, it is 
proposed that during pregnancy progesterone functions 
to modulate thermoregulatory behavior and energy 
expenditure, Results support the idea that the sensitivity 
of the thermostatic components to internal and external 
environmental factors determines a labile rather than a 
fixed regulated body temperature in some reptiles. (36 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

344. Janisse, Michel P. (U. Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Canada) Pupil size and affect: A critical review of the 
literature since 1960. Canadian Psychologist, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 14(4), 311-329.—A review of the literature indicates 
no substantial support for the notion of pupil dilation to 
pleasant stimuli and constriction to unpleasant stimuli. 
The most consistent finding relates greater dilation to 
increases in the intensity of stimulation, whether positive 
or negative. (French abstract) (59 ref) 

345. Klimmer, F.; Aulmann, H. M. & Rutenfranz, J. 
(Justus Liebig U., Giessen, W. Germany) [Separation of 
catecholamines in the urine of air traffic controllers 
during stressful mental activities.] (Germ) Studia 
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Psychologica, 1973, Vol. 15(2), 124-129.—Determined 
that urine catecholamine levels were significantly higher 
in those who held radar control positions than in those 
who worked at radar hand-off control or tower jobs. In 
radar control workers, catecholamine levels were lower 
from 9:30-11:30 than during the "rush hour" period, 
7:30-9:30. (Czech & Russian summaries)—B. McLean. 

346. Kling, Arthur; Borowitz, Gene & Carthwright, 
Rosalind D. (New Jersey Coll. of Medicine & Dentistry, 
Newark) Plasma levels of 17-hydroxycorticosteroids 
during sexual arousal in man. Journal of Psychosomatic 
Research, 1972(Jun), Vol. 16(3), 215-221.—Studied 37 
19-28 yr old male Ss to determine their plasma levels of 
17-hydroxycorticosteroids (17-OHCS) during sexual 
arousal. All 37 Ss viewed 3 movies—one was a 
heterosexual movie, one with a “castration” theme, and 
one a homosexual movie. Pre- and post-movie plasma 
levels of 17-OHCS were taken and the verbal report of Ss 
was used as the criterion of sexual arousal. It was found 
that the 18 heterosexual Ss had a larger number of stress 
responders than the 19 homosexual Ss, and that the 
homosexual Ss had significantly more reported erection 
to the homosexual movie than the heterosexual Ss. 
Sexual arousal was not usually accompanied by an 
increase in plasma levels of 17-OHCS.—W. G. Shipman. 

347. Knowles, John B.; Beaumaster, Eugene J. & 
MacLean, Alistair W. (Queen's U., Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada) The function of rapid eye movement sleep and 
of dreaming in the adult. In P. D. MacLean, A triune 
concept of the brain and behaviour: Hincks memorial 
lecture. Toronto, Canada: U. Toronto Press, 1973. xii, 
165 p. $9.50. 

348. Kuhar, Michael J.; Pert, Candace B. & Snyder, 
Solomon H. (Johns Hopkins U., Medical School) 
Regional distribution of opiate receptor binding in 
monkey and human brain. Nature, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
245(5426), 447-450.—Evaluated the localization of opi- 
ate receptors in the CNS of 5 rhesus monkeys and 2 male 
humans, the latter 10-14 hrs after death. Results of 
analyses of ° H-dihydromorphine binding demonstrate a 
more than 30-fold variation in distribution of the drug in 
the monkey brain, with localization in the human brain 
grossly resembling it. In both, the greatest amount of 
binding was in the amygdala, the thalamus, and the 
hypothalamus, although the latter 2 displayed only 
approximately 40% of the binding noted in the amygda- 
la. Binding varied similarly within the cerebral hemi- 
spheres of both samples, with 5 times as much binding in 
the frontal pole as in the occipital. Generally, binding in 
both samples was greater in grey than in white matter. 
The heterogeneity of opiate receptor distribution Gest? 
bled the large regional differences for concentrations © 
neurotransmitters and their biosynthetic enzymes. Anal- 
ysis of choline acetyltransferase in the monkey brain 
sample showed that its regional distribution resembl 
that of the opiate receptor and was high in the caudate, 
while the putamen contained the highest concentration 
of choline acetyltransferase but only moderate opiate 
receptor binding. Results of these and other investiga- 
tions argue against an exclusive association of opiate 
receptor binding with cholinergic, serotoninergic, us 
noradrenergic neurones, but suggest an association WI 
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a brain component possessing a "limbic" distribution, 
(23 ref)—B. McLean. 

349. LeFevers, Victoria A. & Rosentswieg, Joel, (U. 
Iowa) Volitional control of heart rate during ped 
stress. In Abstracts of Research Papers, 1972 AAHPER 
Convention, Houston. Washington, D.C.: American Assn, 
for Health, Physical Education & Recreation, 1972. 131 
p-—tInvestigated whether heart rate in 35 female under- 
graduates could be instrumentally conditioned and 
lowered during exercise stress. Results were successful 
and indicate that control of heart rate in a resting state 
appears to transfer and facilitate heart-rate lowering 
under exercise stress. 

350. LeFevers, Victoria A. & Zerkle, Linda C. (U. 
Iowa) Retention of volitional control of heart rate 
during exercise stress. In Abstracts of Research Papers, 
1972 AAHPER Convention, Houston. Washington, D.C. 
American Assn. for Health, Physical Education & 


Recreation, 1972. 131 p.—Studied the effects of a 6-mo ; 


period of no practice upon voluntary lowering of the 
heart rate during exercise stress. Results show that the 
type of feedback (visual or delayed) had little bearing on 
retention of the ability to lower the heart rate but that 
conditioning did facilitate retention of the skill. 

351. Lindquist, C.; Nilsson, B. Y. & Skoglund, C. R. 
(Karolinska Inst., Stockholm, Sweden) Observations on 
the mechanical sensitivity of sympathetic and other 
types of small-diameter nerve fibers. Brain Research, 
1973, Vol. 49, 432-435.—Used contraction of the 
nictitating membrane, GSR responses, and reflex reac- 
tions known to accompany activation of pain afferents to 
demonstrate that unmyelinated and small-diameter 
myelinated nerve fibers can be activated by mechanical 
stimuli and that they are even more sensitive than coarse 
motor fibers. 

352. Loweth, H. (U. Warwick, England) A device for 
continuous monitoring of pupil dilation. Behavior Re- 
search Methods & Instrumentation, 1973(Nov), Vol. 5(6), 
473-474.—Describes the design and functioning of a 
pupillometer for use in clinical and experimental 
psychology. The technique allows free movement of the 
S and provides a continuous upil-size record. 

353. Modigh, K. (U. Goteborg, Inst. of Pharmacol 
Sweden) Effects of isolation and fighting in mice on 
rate of synthesis of noradrenaline, dopamine with 5- 
hydroxytryptamine in the brain. Psychopharmacologia, 
1973, Vol. 33(1), 1-17.—Isolated or housed in groups for 
6-8 wks male NMRI-strain mice. Some of the isolated Ss 
were thereafter brought together in groups of 25-30 for 
30 min, during which period they fought each other 
intensively. The brain concentration of 5-hydroxyindo- 
leacetic acid was lower in isolated than in grouped Ss, 30 
min after administration of the aromatic amino acid 
decarboxylase inhibitor 3-hydroxybenzyl hydrazine 
(NSD-1015) the amount of levodopa accumulated in the 
brain was lower in isolated than in grouped Ss. There 
was no corresponding difference in the accumulation of 
5-hydroxytrytophan (5-HTP). The accumulation of 
levodopa and 5-HTP after NSP-1015 was accelerated 
during fighting. The effects of isolation and fighting on 
levodopa accumulation were similar in noradrenaline- 
and dopamine-dominated areas of the brain. The brain 
concentrations of tryptophan and tyrosine were in- 
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creased and the concentration of noradrenaline was 
decreased in fighting NSD-1015 treated Ss. The brain 
concentrations of homovanillic acid was lower in 
isolated and higher in fighting Ss than in grouped Ss. 
Results indicate that the rate of synthesis of brain 
catecholamine (CA) is lower in isolated than in grouped 
animals and that intensive fighting rapidly accelerates 
the synthesis of CA and serotonin in the brain. (3/ p ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

354. Moore, R. Y. (U. Chicago) Retinohypothalamic 
projection in mammals: A comparative study. Brain 
Research, 1973, Vol. 49, 403-409.—Using an autoradio- 
graphic method, evidence was obtained for a bilateral 
projection from the retina to the suprachiasmatic nuclei 
of the medial hypothalamus in a variety of species 
(opossum, hedgehog, tree shrew, galago, marmoset, and 
macaque). The possible role of this pathway in neuroen- 
docrine regulation is indicated. (21 ref)—B. Preilowski. 

355. Miiller-Oerlinghausen, B. & Schwabe, U. (Free 
U. Berlin, W. Germany) [The role of cyclic AMP for the 
function of the peripheral and central nervous system.] 
(Germ) Fortschritte der Neurologie, Psychiatrie und ihrer 
Grenzgebiete, 1973(Sep), Vol. 41(9), 509-526,—Presents 
atheoretical discussion of E. W. Sutherland’s Nobel prize 
winning discovery of the new nucleotide 3'5'-adenosine 
monophosphate (CAMP) and its functions as a "second 
messenger" which stimulates and controls biochemical 
processes within cells. Recent research has produced 
evidence which indicates that CAMP also has a decisive 
influence on regulatory processes which take place in the 
peripheral and central nervous systems. The important 
role of CAMP is described and analyzed and recent 

research and theory—much of it still in a tentative and 
speculative stage—is reviewed. (English summary) (2 p 
ref)— T. Fisher. 

356. Peters, Joseph E.; Lundy, Richard M. & Stern, 
Robert M. (Connecticut Valley Hosp., Middletown) 
Peripheral skin temperature responses to hot and cold 
suggestions. International Journal of Clinical & Experi- 
mental Hypnosis, 1973(Jul), Vol. 21(3), 205-212.—Hyp- 
notized 10 male Ss, screened for hypnotic susceptibility 

‘using the Barber Suggestibility Scale, in 1 experimental 
ssion. Ss were given "method acting" instructions in 
another experimental session. Suggestions designed to 
increase and to decrease peripheral skin temperature, 
which was continuously monitored throughout each 
session, were administered under both conditions. 
Significant time effects (increased temperature with 
duration of the session) and a significant Hypnosis- 

X Time interaction were found, but there was no 

difference due to the specific suggestions. When hypno- 
tized, Ss tended to maintain a constant temperature 
throughout the suggestion period, while, when given 
"method acting" instructions, peripheral temperature 
tended to increase. (German, French, & Spanish sum- 
maries)—Journal abstract. 

357. Porter, Richard H. & Czaplicki, James A. (George 
Peabody Coll. for Teachers, John F. Kennedy Center for 
Research on Education & Human Development) Shed- 
ding facilitates exposure learning in the garter snake 
(Thamnophis sirtalis). Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 12(1), 75-77.—Exposed 27 young garter snakes to a 
specific chemical odor for 5 consecutive days. Following 
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training, Ss were individually tested for their preferences 
for the training odor vs an unfamiliar odor. Ss that were 
trained and tested prior to—or following—their initial 
shedding displayed no selective responsiveness towards 
the odors. However, 9 Ss which shed for the Ist time 
during the training period spent significantly more time 
near the training odor as compared to the novel odor 
during subsequent testing. It is concluded that endocrine 
changes which initiate and accompany shedding may 
account for the preference for the familiar odor shown 
by the Ss which shed during training. The possible 
adaptive value of such exposure learning is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

358. Reeder, L. G.; Schrama, P. G. & Dirken, J. M. 
(U. California, School of Public Health, Los Angeles) 
Stress and cardiovascular health: An international 
cooperative study: |. Social Science & Medicine, 
1973(Aug) Vol. 7(8), 573-584.—Investigated sociocul- 
tural and psychosocial factors in the cardiovascular 
health status of 8,841 male postal workers over 40 yrs of 
age in the Netherlands. Preliminary findings indicate 
that the precursor of cholesterol is significantly related to 
the kind of job held but not to job status. Results 
confirm those of the 1950 Los Angeles Heart Study 
(LAHS) of 1,859 male civil service employees over 21 yrs 
of age. A moderate correlation exists between the LAHS 
measure of subjective stress and mean cholesterol values. 
This stress scale appears to be highly correlated with a 
Dutch-developed psychosomatic stress scale. Data also 
indicate that a relatively low job level is related to a 
relatively high number of EKG abnormalities. These 
findings may be predictive of coronary artery disease in 
this group and would substantiate results obtained in 
other epidemiological studies. (53 ref)—Journal abstract. 

359. Rosen, Raymond C. (Rutgers State U., Medical 
School, Piscataway) Suppression of penile tumescence 
by instrumental conditioning. Psychosomatic Medicine, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 35(6), 509-514.—Elicited penile tumes- 
cence in 40 normal male undergraduate volunteers by 
erotic tape-recorded passages. Experimental Ss were 
provided with immediate contingent feedback (a red 
light) whenever their penile tumescence exceeded a 
criterion increase. Data from controls for noncontingent 
feedback and suppression instructions alone indicate 
that the instrumental conditioning procedure was partic- 
ularly effective in modifying this response. Implications 
for etiological formulations and treatment of psychogen- 
ic potency disorders are briefly discussed. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

360. Rothe, H. (U. Gottingen, Inst. of Anthropology, 
W. Germany) [Observations on the delivery behavior in 
the common marmoset (Callithrix jacchus) Erxleben, 
1777).] (Germ) Folia Primatologica, 1973, Vol. 19(4), 
257-285.—Studied the late prepartum period, the partur- 
ition, and the puerperium of 5 marmoset births. 
Observations of 27 pregnancies were reported. There 
were no behavioral indications of labor until 1-2 hrs 
before birth, when the mothers became restless and 
explored their genitalia. During labor and delivery the 
mothers squatted and did not manually extract either the 
fetus or placenta. Neonates immediately clung to the 
mothers and reached the nipples by themselves. Licking 
of the neonates were virtually the only infant-directed 
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behavior during the early postpartum period. Placento- 
phagia was seen in most mothers. Group members were 
highly curious about the births but did not interfere with 
deliveries. All births but one were nocturnal. (67 ref) 
—English summary. 

361. Saiki, H. [Bioscientific aspects on closed 
environmental systems: Symposium.] (Japn) Japanese 
Journal of Aerospace Medicine & Psychology, 1971(Jun), 
Vol. 8(2), 36-45.—Studied the sleep of human Ss under 
submersion with water temperature between 31-35°C. 
S's sleep pattern was observed for 1 night, and EEG 
sleep pattern and "bed rest" were observed for the next 3 
nights under submersion. It was found that Ss slept fewer 
hours, woke frequently, and showed disturbed sleeping 
patterns. Especially noticeable were the frequency of 
Stage-O (ie, awakening after falling sleep) and a 
decrease in Stage I-REM and Stage-4 sleep. It is 
concluded that prolonged sleep under submersion may 
affect the cerebrum.—F. Mannes. 

362. Sarbin, Theodore R. (Stevenson Coll., U. Califor- 
nia, Santa Cruz) On the recently reported physiological 
and pharmacological reality of the hypnotic state. 
Psychological Record, 1973(Fal), Vol. 23(4), 505—511. 
—Criticizes G. A. Ulett, S. Akpinar, and T. M. Itil’s (see 
PA, Vol. 48:2283) study which heralds the "reality" of a 
hypnotic state. It is argued that EEG profiles and 
response to psychotropic drugs, contrary to the claims of 
the investigators, provide no warrant for the conclusion 
that a special mental state has been isolated, identified, 
or demonstrated. (20 ref) 

363. Schär, M.; Reeder, L. G. & Dirken, J. M. (U. 
Zurich, Inst. of Social & Preventive Medicine, Switzer- 
land) Stress and cardiovascular health: An international 
cooperative study: Il. The male population of a factory 
at Zurich. Social Science & Medicine, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
7(8), 585-603.—Investigated sociocultural and psychoso- 
cial factors in the cardiovascular health status of 885 
30-64 yr old Swiss factory workers. 31 variables (¢.g., 
stress level, physical condition, and job satisfaction) were 
intercorrelated for all Ss. Overall results indicate that (a) 
endomorphic body type was related to symptoms of 
cardiovascular risk; (b) persons with higher job status 
seemed to smoke less and have higher energy expendi- 
tures; and (c) the Subjective Stress Scale used in the 1950 
Los Angeles Heart Study was valid for the Swiss sample 
and the most important predictor of cardiovascular 
disease in this scale was work satisfaction (i.e., low work 
satisfaction is accompanied by high stress). The 31 
variables were factor analyzed and 4 factors emerged, 3 
of which were meaningful: stress, personal cardiovascu- 
lar history, and familial cardiovascular history. Q2 ref) 
—L. Gorsey. $ 

364. Sommer, Barbara. (U. California, Davis) The 
effect of menstruation on cognitive and perceptual- 
motor behavior: A review. Psychosomatic Medicine, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 35(6), 515-534.—Presents a critical 
review of research on nonaffective correlates of the 
reproductivity cycle of the human female. The methodo- 
logical problems inherent in such research (e.g., phase 
definition, determination of hormonal state, response 
bias, and generality of results) are discussed. Studies 
using response measures based on self-report and social 
behaviors indicate a behavioral decrement associated 
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with the premenstrual and menstrual phases. Studies 
utilizing objective performance measures generally fail to 
demonstrate menstrual cycle related changes. Socially- 
mediated expectations are suggested as a possible basis 
for these contradictory findings. (61 ref}—Journal 
abstract. 

365. Sprague, Randall H. & Anisko, Joseph J. (U. 
California, School of Veterinary Medicine, Das) 
Elimination patterns in the laboratory beagle. Behaviour, 
1973, Vol. 47(3-4), 257-267.—Provides a descriptive 
analysis of the elimination patterns of 62 female and 62 
male purebred beagles observed individually in a pen 
area. Females exhibited 8 distinct urination postures 
compared to 4 in males. Males urinated more frequently 
and showed shorter latencies than bitches, as well as 
orienting more to the scent of other males or towards 
vertical objects. Female urinations tended to be distrib- 
uted at random. 5 defecation postures were used by 
males as opposed to 2 by the females, and almost / of 
the male defecations were placed on vertical targets. 
Discussion deals with differences between this and 
earlier research on eliminate behavior in the canidae. 
(Germany summary)—S. R. Goldstein. 

366. Stokes, Joseph P. (Katharine Wright Clinic, 
Chicago, Ill.) The effects of rapid eye movement sleep 
on retention. Psychological Record, 1973(Fal), Vol. 23(4), 
521-531.—Reviews the literature concerning the rela- 
tionship of REM sleep to cognitive activity and reten- 
tion. Evidence from studies using animals and humans as 
Ss is included. No firm conclusions can be reached 
because of the lack of research in some aspects of the 
problems and because of methodological inadequacies in 
much of the research, but considerable evidence is at 
least consistent with the idea that REM sleep is involved 
in long-term retention. A state-dependent learning 
hypothesis which accounts for some of the results is 
considered and suggestions made for future studies. (34 
ref)—Journal abstract. ‘ 

367. Uherik, Anton. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava) Methodo- 
logical problems of psychophysiological research of 
human subjects. Studia Psychologica, 1973, Vol. 15(3), 
213-228. R 

368. Weitzman, Elliot D. (Ed.). (Montefiore Hosp. & 
Medical Center, Bronx, N.Y.) Advances in sleep 
research: I. Flushing, N.Y.: Spectrum, 1974. xi, 424 p. 
— Presents a collection of 9 papers on both experimental 
and clinical aspects of sleep research. Topics include the 
phylogeny of sleep, chemical anatomy of brain circuits in 
sleep and wakefulness, the cellular basis of sleep cycle 
control, sleep and the sudden infant death syndrome, 
and pathology of excessive sleep. 


369. Wheeler, James W. & Blum, Murray S. (Howard 


.) Alkylpyrazine alarm pheromones in ponerine ants. 
SE 182(4111), 501-503,—Found 


Science, 1973(Nov), Vol. t F 
that the mandibular gland secretions of the ponerine ants 
Odontomachus hastatus, O. clarus, and O. brunneus 
contain alkylpyrazines. These compounds which have 
previously not been found as natural animal products, 
function as powerful releasers of alarm behavior for 
Odontomachus workers and are probably also utilized as 
defensive compounds.—Journal abstract. 
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370. Buss, Arnold H.; Plomin, Robert & Willerman, 
ee. (U. Texas) The inheritance of temperaments. 
murnal of Personality, 1973(Dec), Vol. 41(4), 513-524. 
-Suggests 4 inherited tendencies for humans: emotion- 
ity, activity, sociability, and impulsivity. A question- 
Aire assessing them was completed by mothers of 127 
airs of monozygotic and dizygotic twins. There was a 
lear genetic component for both genders but it was 
ronger in boys than in girls. The impact of the 
nvironment was strongly suggested by the patterning of 
he correlations and by age trends in the correlations. 
-Journal summary. 

371. Gibson, John B.; Harrison, G. A.; Clark, V. A. & 
liorns, R. W. (U. Cambridge, England) IQ and ABO 
lood groups. Nature, 1973(Dec) Vol. 246(5434), 
98—500.—Investigated the relationship between blood 
roup phenotype (A,, A; B, O, A, B, and A, B) and 
MAIS IQ in 534 18-70 yr old residents of 7 English 
illages. The A; group had the highest mean IQ and the 
\, and O phenotypes each had significantly higher mean 
Qs than the A, phenotype. Although significant differ- 
Dees in mean IQ were found between the 7 villages, 
here was no evidence for spatial heterogeneity in the 
requencies of the phenotypes. However, when Ss who 
vere locally born and those who were born elsewhere 
vere compared, it was shown that males and females not 
orn locally had significantly higher mean IQs than 
hose born locally, regardless of phenotype, Reasons for 
hese findings are discussed (e.g. selective migration) 
ind limitations of the data are emphasized.—L. Gorsey. 

372. Jencks, Christopher. (Harvard U.) The methodol- 
ogy of Inequality. Sociology of Education, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
46(4), 451—470.—Attempts to clarify some common and 
widespread misconceptions about the author's book, 
Inequality (e.g., that the number of years a person spends 
in school has little effect on subsequent occupational 
achievements, that there are genetic differences between 
blacks and whites, and that the book ignored the effects 
of school quality and racism on achievement). Specific 
refutations are made of H. F. Taylor's (see PA, Vol. 
51:Issue 6) criticisms of the author's methodological and 
statistical procedures.—7. Gorsey. 

373. Jensen, Arthur R. (U. California, Inst. of Human 
ei? Berkeley) Let's understand Skodak and 
Skeels, finally. Educational Psychologist, 1973(Win), Vol. 
10(1), 30-35.—Contends that the usual interpretation of 
the well-known 1949 study by M. Skodak and H. M. 
Skeels as a contradiction of the evidence for the high 
leritability of intelligence is incorrect. When analyzed in 
erms of a quantitative-genetic model, these data are 
onsistent with a broad heritability of IQ in the range of 
70—.80. (16 ref) 

-374. Mitscherlich, Alexander. Psychoanalysis and the 
ggression of large groups. International Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis, 1971, Vol. 52(2), 161-167.— Discusses 
vhether the underlying source of aggressive behavior is a 
enetically transmitted part of man's constitution, ie. an 
nstinct. The question is raised whether, in this context, a 
ingle theory can do justice to the whole phenomenon of 
Bgressive feelings, fantasies, and aggressive behavior. 

375. Taylor, Howard F. (Princeton U.) Playing the 
lozens with path analysis: Methodological pitfalls in 
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Jencks et al Inequality. Sociology of Education, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 46(4), 433-450.—Discusses inadequacies in Jencks’s 
use of path analysis and multiple linear regression 
procedures and his treatment of IQ heritability and race. 
It is concluded that because of path analysis restrictions 
on interval measurement, linearity, addivity, and varia- 
ble ordering, the effects of various factors (e.g., educa- 
tion) on occupational and income equality in American 
society are underestimated in the book. Recommenda- 
tions for a reanalysis of the data are made. (37 ref)—L. 
Gorsey. 

376. Threlkeld, S. F.; Procwat, R. A.; Abbott, K. S. & 
Yeung, A. D. (McMaster U., Hamilton, Ontario, Cana- 
da) Genetically based behaviour patterns in Drosophila 
melanogaster. Nature, 1974(Jan), Vol. 247(5438), 
232-233.—Studied the extent to which females from 4 
populations of Drosophila melanogaster would reject the 
yellow (y) mutant male which has previously shown 
reduced success in fertilizing normal females. The 4 
populations included a laboratory wild type, a y mutant 
strain, and 2 wild type strains (No. 6 and No. 32) 
collected locally. The y females showed the highest 
acceptance of y males. While significant differences in 
acceptance of the y male were found between the 2 wild 
strains (No. 6 and No. 32) (p < .01), there was no 
preference for the y males shown by any of the strains. 
Selection for enhanced acceptance of the y males was 
carried out with the No. 6 and No. 32 females. For the 
No. 6 females preference for the y males was found only 
with the 5th generation. Preference data for No. 32 
females indicated that this strain was less amenable to 
selection for successful mating with y males. Implications 
of the findings for the determination of female responses 
to male courtship signals are noted.—S. Knapp. 
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377. Bartus, Raymond T. Evidence for a possible 
memory impairment resulting from nitrogen narcosis in 
the rhesus monkey. U.S. Naval Submarine Medical 
Research Laboratory Report, 1973(Aug), No. 751, 5 p. 
—Maintained 3 monkeys at a pressure equal to 200 ft of 
sea water and tested them on the reversal of a previously 
trained visual discrimination problem. Ss displayed a 
higher percent of errors on this reversal problem than on 
another reversal problem tested on the surface. These 
data, supplemented by changes in the Se postresponse 
stimulus observation time, are interpreted as possible 
evidence for memory impairments resulting from nitro- 
gen narcosis.—Journal abstract. 

378. Clark, Geofrey M., et al. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) The effect of prenatal malnutrition on dimen- 
sions of cerebral cortex. Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 54, 
397-402.—Reports that in albino rats, maternal calorie 
restriction results in a significant reduction of body 
weight, cerebral weight, cerebral DNA, cerebral protein, 
cerebral widths, and cortical thickness at all positions of 
rostral and caudal sections, and cortical area of rostral 
sections of the offspring. The reduction in cortical 
thickness is approximately double that expected from the 
reduction in cerebral weight, suggesting that the cortex 
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itself is more affected by such malnutrition than the 
cerebrum as a whole. All these decreases are more 
pronounced at birth than at 10 days or than in later 
development.—B. Preilowski. 

379. Dickman, S. R.; Harrison, J. F. & Grosser, B. I. 
(U. Utah, Medical School) Decrease in adenyl nucleo- 
tide concentrations in rat brain components after 
footshock stress. Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 53, 483-487. 
—Presents a technique which permits dissection of a 
fixed semifrozen rat brain without loss of adenosine 
triphosphate (ATP). ATP concentration was shown to 
decrease in certain brain components following 30 min 
of repeated footshocks. 

380. Friedman, Stanford B.; Ader, Robert & Grota, 
Lee J. (U. Maryland, Medical School, Div. of Child & 
Adolescent Psychiatry, Baltimore) Protective effect of 
noxious stimulation in mice infected with rodent 
malaria. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1973(Nov), Vol. 35(6), 
535-537.—Housed weanling female CD-I mice in 
standard plastic laboratory cages or experimental cages 
with a grid floor for 3 wks. Ss were then given 
intraperitoneal inoculations with Plasmodium berghei, 
which produces malaria in rodents, and rehoused in 
plastic cages, mock experimental cages in which no 
electric shock or light cue was presented, and experimen- 
tal cages in which a warning light preceded a 3-sec 3-4 
ma electric shock. Experimental Ss received random 
electrical stimulation. 3 replications were conducted and 
all groups contained a minimum of 12 Ss. The mean day 
of death for shocked Ss was 17.8 and for nonshocked Ss, 
11.3 (p < .01) Findings indicate that the “novel” 
environment at the time of inoculation did not affect 
susceptibility and suggest that stress may have certain 
advantages.—S. Knapp. 

381. Giurintano, Sebastian L. (U. Mississippi, Medical 
Center, Neurosurgery Lab., Jackson) Effects of protein- 
-calorie deficiencies on the learning ability of the 
Wistar rat. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 
55-59. —Imposed prenatal and neonatal deficiencies on 3 
male and 2 female Wistar rats from each of 9 litters by 
maintaining the mothers on protein-calorie-deficient 
diets during pregnancy or lactation. Early deficiency was 
accomplished by maintaining weaned Ss on their 
respective diets from 21-42 days of age. After realimen- 
tation on an adequate diet, experimental Ss were tested 
in 3 water mazes. Protein-calorie deficiencies did not 
cause permanent reduction in body weight, but neonatal 
deficiencies impaired the learning of the most difficult 
maze. These and other findings are discussed in the 
context of physiological changes which might accompa- 
ny protein deficiencies, and it is concluded that the 
permanence of the effects on learning ability are related 
to the period of growth and development at which the 
deficiencies occur, the severity of the deficiencies, and 
the difficulty of the learning task. (21 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

382. Gray, Allan P. & Robinson, Donald S. (ITT 
Research Inst, Chemistry Research Div., Chicago, Ill.) 
Naltrexone zinc tannate: A prolonged-action narcotic 
antagonist complex. Journal of Pharmaceutical Sciences, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 63(1), 159-161.—Describes the prepara- 
tion and evaluation of naltrexone zinc tannate. In a 
series of experiments with mice, the zinc tannate 
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complex of naltrexone significantly extended the narcot- 
ic antagonistic effect compared to hydrochloride and to 
tannate complexes. 

383. Grota, Lee J. (U. Rochester, School of Medicine 
& Dentistry) The effects of the placenta and fetal fluids 
on the acceptance of foster young. Developmental 
Psychobiology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 6(6), 495-502.—De- 
scribes 3 experiments in which CD-1 female rats were 
given foster pups after removal of their own offspring. 
Results of Exp I show that maternal acceptance of foster 
young was altered by the interaction of the type of 
delivery of the rat pup and the presence or absence of 
placenta or liver. The presence of tissues which the 
mother ate did not alter the survival among normally 
delivered pups, but decreased survival among surgically 
delivered pups. In Exp II, results of injecting the mothers 
with homogenates of these tissues indicate that eating of. 
the placenta or liver by the mother was not essential for 
the effect. Exp III simulated normal and surgical 
delivery by washing surgically delivered pups with saline 
and smearing normally delivered pups with amniotic 
fluids, respectively. Results show that survival of the 
young was determined by the presence or absence of 
amniotic fluids on the pup interacting with the presence 
or absence of some material present in the placenta and 
liver.—Journal abstract. 

384. Hirsch, Helmut V. & Jacobson, Marcus. (State U. 
New York, Albany) Development and maintenance of 
connectivity in the visual system of the frog. Il. The 
effects of eye removal. Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 49, 
67—74.—Studied the interdependence of retinotectal and 
intertectal connections in the ontogeny of the visual 
system of the frog (Rana pipiens). To remove the direct 
afferent input from retina to 1 side of the tectum, | eye 
was taken out at different embryonic and larval stages of 
development. Ss were allowed to pass through metamor- 
phosis, at which time intertectual connections linking the 
visual input to the 2 sides of the tectum normally 
develop. Responses to visual stimulation were then 
recorded with extracellular microelectrodes from both 
sides of the tectum. It is concluded that there is a 
necessary interaction between the developing intertectal 
pathways and the afferent fibers linking retina and 
tectum. This interaction appears to be completed during 
metamorphosis. The data argue against any subsequent 
interactions between the retinotectual and intertectal 
connections. It is also suggested that the interactions 
taking place during metamorphosis are the result of 
intrinsic developmental ipee and are not altered 
by sensory stimulation. (19 re! 'ournal summary. 
WEN e Dikran S.; Ghetti, Bernardo & 
Wisniewski, Henryk M. (Albert Einstein Coll. of Medi- 
cine, Yeshiva U.) Retrograde transneuronal degenera- 
tion of optic fibers and their terminals in lateral 
geniculate nucleus of Rhesus monkey. Brain Research, 
1973, Vol. 49, 257-275. 

386. Jacobson, Marcus & Hirsch, Helmut V. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) Development and maintenance of connec- 
tivity in the visual system of the frog. L The effects of 

rotation and visual deprivation. Brain Research, 
1973, Vol. 49, 47-65.—Produced visual deprivation or 
disparity between the eyes in frog embryos or larvae by 
occluding 1 eye with a skin graft or by rotating 1 eye. 
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After metamorphosis, the projections from each eye to 
the ipsilateral and contralateral Optic tectum were 
mapped electrophysiologically. Results show that neither 
patterned visual stimulation nor functional correspond- 
ence between the eyes is required for the initial 
development of ipsilateral visuotectal projections (which 
are subserved by intertectal connections) during meta- 
morphosis. However, the maintenance of the ipsilateral 
projections requires symmetrical (but not patterned) 
stimulation of both eyes during the onset of metamor- 
phosis. (24 ref)—Journal summary. 

387. McNall, Carole L. & Chambers, Alfred H. (U. 

Vermont) Effects of intracochlear pressure changes on 
cochlear potentials in the guinea pig. Journal of Auditory 
Research, 1972(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 1—7.—Cerebrospinal 
fluid (CSF) pressure, scala tympani perilymph pressure, 
AC cochlear response (CM), and DC endolymphatic 
potential (EP) were simultaneously recorded in anesthe- 
tized artificially ventilated guinea pigs given a constant- 
intensity 2 kHz tone and subjected to varying degrees of 
anoxemia. The effects of pressure changes due to 
injection of fluid into the cochlear perilymph or into CSF 
were also observed. During anoxemia the EP decreased 
while the CM, perilymph pressure, and CSF pressure 
increased. Injection of Ringer’s solution into CSF 
increased the perilymph pressure but did not measurably 
affect the cochlear potentials. Results indicate that the 
increase of the CM observed during anoxemia cannot be 
attributed solely to an increase in perilymph pressure. 
When perilymph pressure was increased by rapid 
injection of Ringer’s directly into scala tympani there 
was a temporary decrease in the EP and in some cases 
the CM. No definite conclusions can be reached as to the 
cause of the potential changes observed with scala 
tympani injection.—Journal summary. 

388. Pandya, Deepak N.; Karol, Eduardo A. & Lele, 

Padmakar P. (Massachusetts Inst. of Technology, Lab. of 
Experimental Medicine) The distribution of the anterior 
commissure in the squirrel monkey. Brain Research, 
1973, Vol. 49, 177-180.—Used the silver impregnation 
techniques of Nauta and of Fink-Heimer for the 
visualization of terminal degeneration and an ultrasonic 
irradiation. technique for the placement of trackless, 
focal lesions to outline the exact cortical region served by 
the anterior commissure in the squirrel monkey (Saimiri 
sciureus). Results indicate that the anterior commissure 
in the primate mainly serves those neocortical areas of 
the temporal lobe to which the corpus callosum does not 
project (i.e., the anterior portion of the temporal lobe). 
Thus, phylogenetically, with the regression of the 
olfactory functions and the emergence of the neocortical 
areas of the temporal lobe, the connections of the 
anterior commissure appear to shift from the olfactory 
regions in the subprimates to the anterior temporal 
regions in the primates. This is further reflected in the 
laminar pattern of the distribution of the terminations, 
which, like that of the corpus callosum, are primarily in 
and around layer IV.—U. A. Preilowski. 

389. Pfaff, Donald W. (Rockfeller U., New York, 
N.Y.) Luteinizing hormone: Releasing factor potenti. 
ates lordosis behavior in hypophysectomized ovariec- 
tomized female rats. Science, 1973(Dec), Vol. 182(4117), 
1148-1 149.—Injected luteinizing hormone-releasing fac- 
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tor (LRF) subcutaneously in 20 estrogen-primed hypo- 
physectomized, ovariectomized female Sprague-Dawley 
rats, facilitating the appearance of the lordosis response. 
The LRF effect on lordosis was seen 90, 180, and 360 
min after injection. This effect could help to synchronize 
the female’s mating behavior with the ovulatory dis- 
charge of luteinizing hormone. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

390. Rosen, Alexander J. & La Flore, Johnny E. (U. 
Illinois, Chicago Circle) Effects of intraperitoneal and 
intraventricular d-amphetamine administration on ac- 
tive avoidance performance in the rat. Life Sciences, 

1973(Dec), Vol. 13(11), 1573-1580.— Found that intra- 
ventricular and intraperitoneal (ip) administration of 
dextroamphetamine impaired asymptotic shuttle box 
avoidance performance in male Sprague-Dawley rats 
(N = 12). Low ip doses (.5, 1.0, 1.5, and 2.0 mg/kg) had 
no effect, whereas higher ip doses (2.5, 3.0, 3.5, 4.0 
mg/kg) impaired performance in a dose-related fashion. 
An inverted U-shaped function was obtained with the 
intraventricular doses; low dose (25 ug) and high doses 
(200 and 400 yg) impaired performance, whereas 
intermediate doses (50 and 100 ug) had little effect. The 
cannulation procedure itself produced only minimal 
acquisition effects. Data tend to support the contention 
that amphetamine acts on the brain to cause the 
deterioration of well learned avoidance responding. (15 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

391. Schalock, R. L. & Copenhaver, J. H. (Hastings 
Coll.) Behavioral effects of experimental maternal 
hyperphenylalaninemia. Developmental Psychobiology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 6(6), 511—520.—Studied the biochemical 
and behavioral effects of pre- and postpartum hyperphe- 
nylalaninemia in 52 Sprague-Dawley rats. Biochemical 
results indicate elevated plasma phenylalanine levels 
during both the prepartum (Gestation Days 15-21) and 
postpartum (Days 1—60 of age) injection phases. Behav- 
lors were evaluated beginning at 81 days of age. 
Compared to control or postpartum Ss, prepartum Ss 
demonstrated significant decrements on initial learning 
on a differential reinforcement of low rates schedule; 
fearfulness (inverse relationship); activity; exploration; 
and sociability. Compared to controls, postpartum Ss 
were significantly less active and less exploratory. (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

392. Snowdon, Charles T. & Sanderson, Blythe A. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison) Lead pica produced in rats. 
Science, 1974(Jan), Vol. 183(4120), 92-94. — Results of a 
study with 97 Sprague-Dawley weanling rats show that 
Ss eating a low calcium diet voluntarily ingested lead 
acetate solutions in much greater proportions than did 
iron-deficient or control Ss. This increased ingestion 
occurred even with high concentrations of lead acetate, 
Which normal Ss found extremely aversive. Chronic 
injections of lead acetate did not change lead ingestion, 
indicating an absence of behavioral regulation of body 
lead levels. Lead-injected females did show a significant 
increase in calcium ingestion, indicating that calcium 
deficiency may be 1 component of lead pica. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

393. Stevens, Richard J. (U. Wisconsin, Green Bay)A 
cholinergic inhibitory system in the frog optic tectum: 
Its role in visual electrical responses and feeding 
behavior. Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 49, 309-321.—Stud- 
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ied the processing of visual information in the frog optic 
tectum. Application of either curare or strychnine to the 
tectum greatly enlarged both the size and horizontal 
extent of responses to various visual stimuli. These drugs 
also released synchronous spontaneous bursting of tectal 
cells and aspects of the frog’s normal feeding behavior. 
Either acetylcholine or nicotine reduced the normal light 
response and also the above mentioned drug-induced 
electrical effects. It is concluded that tectal cells involved 
in visual processing, particularly in initiating feeding 
behaviors of orienting, jumping, and snapping, are 
normally controlled by inhibitory systems containing 
nicotinic-cholinergic synapses.—Journal summary. 


Brain & Electrical Stimulation & Lesions 


394. Abraham, Fred, et al. (U. California, Brain 
Research Inst., Los Angeles) Spectrum and discriminant 
analyses reveal remote rather than local sources for 
hypothalamic EEG: Could waves affect unit activity? 
Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 49, 349-366.—Attempts to 
estimate the extent to which hypothalamic activity may 
be generated locally or remotely by comparing monopo- 
lar and bipolar recordings, and by evaluating several 
spectrum and cross-spectrum measures as they changed 
following local hypothalamic lesioning at some recording 
sites. Bipolar rejection of the 36-38 c/sec peak and 
increased coherences to lesioned areas following the 
lesions led to the conclusion that the coherent activity in 
this spectral component was very likely generated 
remotely, probably in the olfacto-amygdalapiriform 
areas. It is proposed that these waves could play a critical 
role on the integrative capacities of the hypothalamus for 
limbic function if they were to affect the excitability and 
thus the synchrony of the activity of hypothalamic 
neurons. The possibility of extracellular field potentials 
influencing unit activity is further conjectured as a 
general mechanism of brain function. (42 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

395. Bandler, Richard J. & Flynn, John P. (Yale U., 
Medical School) Neural pathways from thalamus associ- 
ated with regulation of aggressive behavior. Science, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 183(4120), 96-99.—Made small electro- 
lytic lesions through electrodes in the thalamus of 11 cats 
at sites where electrical stimulation elicited attack on a 
rat. Staining by modified Nauta reduced silver methods 
revealed that significant degeneration passed caudally 
from the lesions and entered the midbrain dorsal central 
gray region. Electrical stimulation of this dorsal mid- 
brain region elicited attack on a rat, and destruction of 
this region suppressed the attack elicited by thalamic 
stimulation.—Journal abstract. 

396. Bartus, Raymond T. & Ferris, Steven H. A 
modified method of implanting monopolar cortical 
electrodes in large laboratory animals. U.S. Naval 
Submarine Medical Research Lab. Report, 1973(Aug), No. 
750, 4 p.—A simple yet reliable method for implanting 
rats with durable monopolar cortical electrodes, using 
Miniature self-tapping screws, was recently reported. 
Details of modification in that method to adapt its use to 
larger laboratory animals are reported. 4 adult cats were 
implanted using the modified technique, and evaluation 
of their records demonstrated highly consistent visually- 
evoked responses over extended periods of time. Direct 
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comparison with conventional wire electrodes revealed 
no essential differences.—Journal abstract. 

397. Bayés, Ramón. (U. Barcelona, Professional 
School of Clinical Psychology, Spain) [An example of 
interdisciplinary collaboration between psychology and 
physiology: Intracranial electrical stimulation as a 
reinforcer.] (Span) Revista Latinoamericana de Psicologia, 
1973, Vol. 5(3), 309-324.— Indicates that the use of 
intracranial electrical stimulation, as an independent 
variable, and the frequency of response, as à dependent 
variable, permit the systematic study of the relationships 
between brain and behavior. At the present time it is 
possible to have an interdisciplinary collaboration 
between psychology and physiology. It is considered that 
the usefulness of such collaboration will increase when 
physiologists, neurologists, and psychologists gain a 
better understanding of the possibilities of precision and 
control allowed by the experimental analysis of behavior, 
(35 ref)—English abstract. 

398. Bekoff, Marc; Lockwood, Alan & Meikle, T. H. 
(Washington U.) Effects of serial lesions in cat visual 
cortex on a brightness discrimination. Brain Research, 
1973, Vol. 49, 190-193.—Reports the effects on a 
dark-light discrimination of serial unilateral lesions of 
the visual cortex of cats and compares these results with 
the previously reported effects of simultaneous, bilateral 
lesions. 

399. Borg, Eric. (Karolinska Inst., Stockholm, Swe- 
den) On the neuronal organization of the acoustic 
middle ear reflex: A physiological and anatomical study. 
Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 49, 101—123.—Used physio- 
logical and neuroanatomical methods to study the 
pathways of the acoustic reflexes activating the muscle 
stapedius and the muscle tensor tympani. Recordings of 
the reflex activity were done from nonanesthetized 
rabbits with chronic lesions in the auditory pathways. 
The relation of the middle ear reflexes to the olivoco- 
chlear efferent system and the extrapyramidal system is 
discussed. (81 ref) —U. A. Preilowski. 

400. Buss, Rodney S. & Reid, Larry D. (Bradley U.) 
Deconditioning persisting avoidance: Spacing counter- 
conditioning periods during response prevention. Bulle- 
tin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(6B), 
418-420.—Implanted 10 groups of 5 male Sprague- 
Dawley rats each with chronically indwelling electrodes 
for intracranial stimulation (ICS) of positive areas of the 
lateral hypothalamus. All Ss were trained to avoid 
footshock by climbing to a ledge. Between training and 
testing for persistence of responding, a variety of 
treatments were programed, including the delivery of 
ICS as a potential counterconditioner to the Ist, 2nd, 
and 3rd parts of a response prevention period or 
throughout the period. After 500 training trials, Ss 
receiving no treatment persisted in responding for 
hundreds of trials. Response prevention with limited 
ICS, regardless of how the ICS was distributed, did not 
reliably reduce responding compared to no treatment, 
but response prevention with frequent ICS throughout 
response prevention did. Results support the notion that 
counterconditioning therapies (e.g., desensitization) are 
preferable to response prevention therapies (e.g... implo- 
sion or flooding) or combinations of counterconditioning 
and implosion.—Journal abstract. 
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401. Cohen, David H.; Duff, Thomas A. & Ebbesson, 
Sven O. (U. Virginia, Medical School) Electrophysiologi- 
cal identification of a visual area in shark telencephal- 
on, Science, 1973(Nov), Vol. 182(4111), 492-494. 
—Found that optic nerve stimulation in the nurse shark 
LN = 4) evoked short-latency telencephalic field poten- 
tials localized to the ipsilateral, posterior central nucleus. 
Such a well-defined visual area in elasmobranch telence- 
phalon further challenges classical formulations of 
forebrain evolution. Moreover, its ipsilateral representa- 
tion confirms recent evidence for a crossed thalamotelen- 
cephalic visual projection.—Journal abstract. 

402. Cooper, Kenneth K. & Aronson, Lester R. (York 
Coll., City U. New York) Effects of castration on neural 
afferent responses from the penis of the domestic cat. 

Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 93-107. 
—Determined the effects of androgen on penile mecha- 
noreceptor activity and sensitivity by measuring Ist- 
order afferent responses, evoked by quantified tactile 
stimulation of the penis, in sexually experienced intact 
and castrated cats (n. = 10 each). Results indicate that, 
in adult animals, testicular androgen has no role in 
maintaining genital sensory fields, sensory thresholds, 
initiation. of neural responses, conduction velocity, or 
amount of neural activity evoked by a particular 
stimulus; therefore, peripheral sensory effects of castra- 
tion seem not to be the cause of the decline of sexual 
behavior following gonadectomy. Under some stimulus 
conditions, mean neural responses and intragroup 
variability were greater in the castrate group. A possible 
interpretation is that decreases in androgen level affect 
the physical properties of the penile integument, making 
it more flaccid. The function of the cat's penile spines, 
which are androgen dependent, was investigated also, 
and results lend some support to the idea that these 
spines act as accessory sensory structures. The possible 
role of androgen on central nervous mechanisms is 
discussed. (53 ref) —Journal abstract, 

403. Franzen, E. & Myers, R. (National Inst. of 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Age effects on social behavior 
deficits prefrontal lesions in monkeys. Brain 
Research, 1973, Vol, 54, 271-286.—Prolonged observa- 
Don of rhesus monkey social behavior has shown no 
deficits among infants and yearlings which have under- 
gone bilateral ablation of the prefrontal cortex. However, 
the behavioral deficits common to prefrontal lobectomy 
did appear with an increasing severity among 2- and 3- 
yr-old juveniles and in adults. These deficits included 
decreased use of face and voice for communication, 
alterations in aggressiveness and patterns of grooming, 
decreased participation in play, and frequent aimless 
hyperactivity, —Journal summary. 

404. Gatehouse, R. Wayne & Oesterreich, R. E. (U, 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada) The roles of the pinna and 
the external auditory meatus in monaural sound 
localization. Journal of Auditory Research, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 121), 83-90. —Studied monaural sound localization 
in cats with and without pinnas. 8 cats were surgically 
deafened on | side. The contralateral pinna was partially 
removed in 4 Ss and completely removed in the other 4. 
Prior to surgery Ss were trained to select 1 of 2 movable 
food boxes using a sound source concealed behind 1 of 
the boxes. Ss were positioned at the midline between the 
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2 boxes. Separation between boxes and midline was set 
at 90°, 20°, 10°, or 5°. As expected from psychophysical 
literature, responding prior to surgery (binaural localiza- 
tion) was best at the wider separations (90°, 20°), 
Following surgery, monaural localization was best for 
the narrowest angle (5°). There were no differences 
between partial and complete pinna removal. Monaural 
Ss with intact pinnas performed as well as or better than 
binaural cats at 10° and 5°. Without the pinna, 
localization was slightly poorer at 5° and 10° and very 
poor at angles of 20° or more. The surprisingly good 
performance of monaural Ss without pinnas suggests the 
importance of meatal transform cues for sound ap- 
proaching tangent to the meatal opening.—M. B. Meikle. 

405. Gold, Richard M. (State University Coll. New 
York, Cortland) Hypothalamic obesity: The myth of the 
ventromedial nucleus. Science, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
182(4111), 488-490.—Presents evidence from studies 
with 119 female albino rats which indicates that lesions 
restricted to the ventromedial nucleus of the hypothala- 
mus were neither necessary nor sufficient for, and did 
not contribute to, the production of hypothalamic 
Obesity. Hypothalamic lesions and knife cuts that did 
produce obesity damaged the nearby ventral noradre- 
nergic bundle or its terminals. The finding that lesioning 
or stimulation of the ventral bundle both produce eating 
is discussed in terms of the recent finding by D. L. 
Margules et al that the effects of norepinephrine are 
linked to the daily circadian cycle.—Journal abstract. 

406. Gomer, Frank E. & Goldstein, Robert. (Washing- 
ton U., Behavior Research Lab.) Attentional rigidity 
during exploratory and simultaneous discrimination 
behavior in septal lesioned rats. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 19-28.—Found that the temporal 
pattern of exploration displayed by 17 male Sprague- 
Dawley albino rats with septal damage was consistent 
and opposite to that of 13 controls in 2 successive test 
environments (Exp I). Within days, the controls exhibit- 
ed marked decrements in activity; the lesioned Ss, in 
contrast, manifested a sharp increment during Day 1. 
This positively sloped function gradually reversed itself 
over days until the final day when septal and control 
functions were similar (although differing in level), Ss 
were then tested for acquisition of an appetitively 
reinforced form discrimination in a Tmaze under a 
noncorrection procedure, and although neither group 
solved the discrimination, the operated Ss more rapidly 
developed persistent position preferences (Exp II). When 
the Ss were given the identical problem under a modified 
self-correction procedure in a discrimination box (Exp 
IID), an inability to shift attention readily actually aided 
those Ss with anteroventral medial septal destruction in 
focusing on the relevant stimulus dimension and reach- 
ing criterion. It is concluded that a strict somatomotor 
Iesponse inhibition or suppression model of septal 
function is inconsistent with the present results and 
related findings in the literature. (78 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

407. Graybiel, Ann M. (Massachusetts Inst. of 
Technology) The thalamo-cortical projection of the so- 
called posterior nuclear group: A study with antero- 
grade degeneration methods in the cat. Brain Research, 
1973, Vol. 49, 229244. 
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408. Hamilton, C. R.; Tieman, S. B. & Winter, H, L. 
(California Inst. of Technology) Optic chiasm section 
affects discriminability of asymmetric patterns by 
monkeys. Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 49, 421-431.—Split- 
brain monkeys and monkeys with midline section of the 
optic chiasm fixate the center of a visual stimulus and 
fail to scan the stimuli even when scanning is to their 
advantage. Since section of the optic chiasm causes 
blindness in the temporal visual field of each eye, this 
type of fixation results in half the stimulus being masked 
when only l eye is open. Such masking can seriously 
affect experiments that depend on the equivalence of 
stimuli to the 2 halves of the brain because opposite 
halves of the stimuli are obscured for each eye.—Journal 
summary. 

409. Hamilton, Charles R. & Brody, Betty A. (Califor- 
nia inst. of Technology) Separation of visual functions 
within the corpus callosum of monkeys. Brain Research, 
1973, Vol. 49, 185-189.—0On the basis that functional 
localization in the commissures seems likely to also exist 
within 1 sensory system, it was hypothesized that 
differences in the processing of visual information by 
various cortical areas should be reflected in differences 
in the information transferred through their commissural 
connections. This expectation was supported by the data 
obtained from 4 rhesus monkeys which were tested on 2 
types of visual tasks, matching to sample and simultane- 
ous 2-choice discriminations, after having undergone 
midsaggital section of the optic chiasm, anterior commis- 
sure, and all of the corpus callosum and hippocampal 
commissure anterior to the splenium, which was sec- 
tioned differently in 2 Ss. A differential capability of the 
anterior and posterior portions of the splenium in 
conveying visual information between the hemispheres 
was found. It is suggested that this represents differences 
in function of the cortical areas interconnected by these 
2 callosal regions. (19 ref)—U. A. Preilowski. 

410. Hara, Kazuo & Myers, Ronald E. (International 
Christian U., Mitaka, Tokyo, Japan) Role of forebrain 
Structures in emotional expression in opossum. Brain 
Research, 1973, Vol. 52, 131-144.— Studied alterations in 
emotional behavior following the bilateral removal of 
forebrain structures in opossums. Structures separately 
ablated in different Ss included the neocortex in toto, the 
olfactory bulbs, the pyriform cortex, the amygdala, the 
hippocampus, the caudate nucleus, the septum, and the 
area innominata. The opossum’s prominent open- 
mouthed threat gesture, as elicited by artificial test 
stimulations, diminished greatly after bilateral removals 
either of amygdala or of hippocampus, but was enhanced 
after lesions of caudate nucleus. Hyperreactivity to these 
test stimulations also appeared in Ss following bilateral 
total neocortical and olfactory bulb ablations. Bilateral 
pyriform cortex removals facilitated Ss’ aggressiveness, 
Whereas amygdalectomy extinguished its expression 
completely. (25 ref)—Journal summary. 

Die But P udis C. & Peterson, D. (U. 
California, Davis) Effects of medial preoptic-anterior 
hypothalamic lesions on mating behavior of male cats. 
Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 54, 177-191.—Bilateral 
electrolytic or radiofrequency lesions causing extensive 
damage to the medial preoptic-anterior hypothalamic 
(MP-AH) area immediately and permanently abolished 
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or markedly impaired copulatory behavior in 11 adult, 
sexually experienced male cats. 9 other male cats 
sustaining unilateral MP-AH lesions, bilateral lesions 
outside the critical MP-AH area, or smaller MP'-AH 
lesions, exhibited essentially normal copulatory behavior 
within 1-2 wks after surgery. $ additional male cats with 
lesions more closely resembling those of Se showing 
permanent impairment exhibited an initial impairment 
followed by recovery of virtually normal mating acti 
after a period ranging from 13 days after surgery 
Treatment with testosterone propionate did not restore 
mating activity. Testicular tissue from Ss she 
abolishment or impairment of copulatory behavior 
revealed normal histological structure. (27 ref) Arm 
summary, 

412. Hore, J.; Phillips, C. G, & Porter, R. (Monash U. 
Clayton, Victoria, Australia) The effects of pyramidoto- 
my on motor performance in the brush-talled possum 
(Trichosurus vulpecula). Brain Research 1973, Vol 4, 
181-184.—Bilaterally sectioned the pyramidal tract in 9 
opossums to gain further information about the motor 
function of this pathway. Pre- and postoperative behav- 
ior in a series of motor tests (e.g., grasping small pieces of 
fruit, climbing a tree, and collecting food) as well as 
observations of posture and gait were made and filmed 
repeatedly. The qualitative observations made share 
some similarities with results obtained after pyramidoto- 
my in the monkey and cat: after bilateral interruption of 
the pyramidal tracts, control over a wide range of 
movements was ultimately recovered, and the permanent 
defects in motor behavior were of the most refined and 
discrete aspects of motor performance. The latter is 
revealed as an inability to move the fi independent. 
ly in the monkey, a failure to place the limbs aceurs 
on a ladder in the cat, and an inability to place the limbs 
accurately when climbing in the opowum.—U 4 
Preilowski. e 

413. Ichinose, Takayuki, (Kyushu U. Faculty of 
Medicine, Fukuoka, Japan) [Changes of the emotional 
responses induced by hypothalamic stimulation follow- 
ing septal lesions in cats.] apn) A serie New preter 
try, 1973(Sep), Vol. 19(2), 122-129—-Meatured the 
thresholds of rage Hi pete induced by electrical 
stimulation of the medial hypothalamus in 1) adult cate 
The thresholds were measured for 3 hrs, and then septal 
lesions were made by electrolysis under unatesthetised 
and unrestrained conditions, Thresholds were then 
measured for 6 hrs. In 4 Ss in which the nucleus septal 
fimbrialis was damaged, the threshold for the directed 
attack response decreased after the lesion, whüe i 
increased in 4 Ss in which the nucleus dorahs 
was tially damaged. A al y toward 

lacidity and grooming behaviors was observed ia ext 
R Results su tas the septem ban Boll 
and inhibitory effects on the emotional fusctoss of the 
hypothalamus.—English summary 

414. Isaacson, Robert L. & Gage, Fred ILIU Plorde) 
Hypothalamic stimulation and the persistence of epilep- 
tiform discharges. Brain Resarch 1" Vol 4 
194-199.—Examined the possible differences between 
the effect of electrical stimulation applied to medial and 
to lateral hypothalamic regions in albino male Wistar 
rats. 
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415. Jacquet, Yasuko F. & Lajtha, Abel. (New York 
State Research Inst. for Neurochemistry & Drug 
Addiction, Ward’s Island) Morphine action at central 
nervous system sites in rat: Analgesia or hyperalgesia 
depending on site and dose. Science, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
182(4111), 490-492.—Conducted 4 experiments with 
male Wistar albino rats (N = 104) in which morphine 
was injected via fine-gauge cannulas permanently im- 
planted in various subcortical sites in the brain. The 
blood-brain barrier was thus avoided and precise 
quantities of the drug were delivered to the intended 
sites. 10 ug of morphine in the posterior hypothalamus 
resulted in significant analgesia, while the same dose 
injected into the medial septum, the caudate, or the 
periaqueductal gray matter yielded hyperalgesia. The 
morphine-produced hyperalgesia at the last-mentioned 
Site was accompanied by stereotyped violent circular 
leaps, an effect of morphine not previously reported. It is 
concluded that intracerebral injections of morphine 
differ significantly from systemic injections and produce 
either analgesia or hyperalgesia, depending on site and 
dose.—Journal abstract. 

416. Jalowiec, John E., et al. (Worchester Foundation 
for Experimental Biology, Lab. of Neurophysiology, 
Shrewsbury, Mass.) Effects of midbrain tegmental 
lesions on sleep and regional brain serotonin and 
norepinephrine levels in cats. Experimental Neurology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 41(3), 670-682.—Discusses evidence 
implicating the mesencephalic raphé complex of nuclei 
and the locus coeruleus in the regulation of slow-wave 
sleep and REM sleep, respectively, and in the mainte- 
nance of diencephalic and telencephalic levels of 
serotonin and norepinephrine. In an experiment with 16 
female cats, baseline sleep profiles were determined, and 
lesions were placed in the dorsal and ventral tegmentum 
of the midbrain. Following these lesions, fluorometric 
assay of various brain regions revealed widespread 
depletion of serotonin and norepinephrine although few 
differences in the pattern of regional reduction of 
monoamines were noted between Ss with dorsal and 
ventral tegmental lesions. However, comparison of 
sleep-waking profiles taken 2 wks after the lesion with 
profiles taken before yielded no consistent alterations in 
waking, slow-wave sleep, or REM sleep. Results indicate 
no clear-cut correlation between regional levels of brain 
amines and sleep-waking profiles. (35 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

417. Keating, E. Gregory. (State U. New York, 
Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse) Loss of visual control 
of the forelimb after interruption of cortical pathways. 
Experimental Neurology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 41(3), 635-648. 
—Section of the forebrain commissure in 8 rhesus 
monkeys prevented the visual information in 1 hemi- 
sphere from accurately guiding the ipsilateral forelimb 
(Le., the limb controlled by the other hemisphere) on 4 
food retrieval tasks. Contrary to previous studies the 
visuomotor ataxia included both proximal and distal 
musculature. The deficit was not limited to a single 
Surgical method of restricing vision to 1 hemisphere. A 
2nd experiment with 4 Ss from Exp I and 2 new Ss 
examined how the seeing hemisphere was eventually able 
to regain control over the ipsilateral limb. Additional 
Surgery that disrupted occipital projections to the frontal 
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and parietal lobes reinstated a long-term ipsilateral 
misreaching. In the absence of the forebrain commis- 
sures the visual and motor systems of 1 side of the brain 
can apparently regain control of the ipsilateral limb. (18 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

418. Kesner, Raymond P. & Conner, Hubert S. (U. 
Utah) Effects of electrical stimulation of rat limbic 
system and midbrain reticular formation upon short- 
and long-term memory. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 5-12.—Conducted 2 experiments 
with a total of 57 male Long-Evans rats implanted in 
midbrain reticular formation (MRF), amygdala, or 
hippocampus, and 34 nonstimulated controls. Ss were 
given electrical stimulation of the MRF, hippocampus, 
or amygdala 4 sec after receiving a footshock contingent 
upon a barpress response. They were retested for 
memory of the shock 64 sec or 24 hrs after the footshock, 
Ss that received MRF stimulation showed amnesia at 64- 
sec retest and memory at 24-hr retest. In contrast, Ss that 
received hippocampal brain stimulation showed memory 
at 64-sec retest and amnesia at 24-hr retest. Ss that 
received amygdala stimulation showed amnesia at both 
64-sec and 24-hr retest. Data support a dual parallel 
processing model of memory. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

419. Lehman, R. & Spencer, D. (U. Colorado, Medical 
Center) Mirror-image shape discrimination: Interocular 
reversal of responses in the optic chiasm sectioned 
monkey. Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 52, 233-241.—Naive 
monkeys with sectioned optic chiasms were trained 
binocularly to discriminate a square from a diamond and 
tested monocularly with mirror-image shapes. One shape 
(right-sided “positive” polarity) had right-sided resem- 
blance to the previously rewarded square and left-sided 
resemblance to the diamond. The other shape was of 
Opposite polarity. Ss tested through the right eye 
preferred the shape with left-sided positive polarity 
whereas those tested with the left preferred that with 
right-sided positive polarity. It is concluded that Ss with 
opposite hemianopic field defects in each eye will pay 
greater attention to 1 side of visually presented figures 
than to the other and that the side attended to greater 
degree is opposite for each visual half-field.—Journal 
summary. 

420. Lett, Bow Tong & Harley, Carolyn W. (Memorial 
U. Newfoundland, St. John’s, Canada) Stimulation of 
lateral hypothalamus during sickness - attenuates 
learned flavor aversions. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 79-83.—in 2 experiments, after 
male Wistar rats consumed a flavored substance and 
were made sick, the 6 experimental Ss pressed a lever for 
15-20 min to obtain electrical stimulation of the lateral 
hypothalamus (LH). Although symptoms of sickness 
were apparent for at least an hour after the stimulation 
period ended, these Ss subsequently drank substantially 
more of the substance that had been paired with sickness 
than did 5 controls that were otherwise similarly treated 
but not stimulated. When the period of stimulation was 
interpolated between consumption and sickness, the 
subsequent consumption of the flavored substance did 
not differ in stimulated and unstimulated Ss. It is 
concluded that LH stimulation attenuated the learned 
flavor aversions by modifying the sickness experience. 
—Journal abstract. 
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421. Lieblich, Israel; Isseroff, Ami & Phillips, Anthony 
G. (Hebrew U., Eliezer Kaplan School of Economics & 
Social Sciences, Jerusalem, Israel) Developmental and 
hormonal aspects of increased emotionality produced 
by septal lesions in male rats: A parametric study of the 
effects of early castration. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 45-53.—Performed castrations on 
male Holtzman rats at ages from 1 to 50 days, in 3 
independent replications. Uncastrated Ss and Ss castrat- 
ed after puberty served as controls. At 65 days of age, 
large bilateral radio frequency lesions were placed in the 
septal area. All Ss showed increased emotionality 1 day 
following surgery. Subsequently, however, Ss castrated at 
ages ranging from 26-29 days recovered by the 3rd 
postoperative day, while Ss castrated at any age prior to 
26 days or after 29 days did not recover more rapidly 
than did uncastrated Ss. Results suggest that the effects 
of early age castration on recovery from the increased 
emotionality that follows septal lesions in adult rats are 
not associated with the entire period of infancy; rather, 
only castration during a brief period following early 
infancy had any effect on the recovery of mature male 
rats from septal lesions. (38 ref)—Journal abstract. 

422. Marks, H. E. (Wofford Coll) Reactivity to 
different saccharin concentrations as a function of 
testing procedure and alterations in body weight of 
intact and oophorectomized female rats. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 29-38.—Examined sac- 
charin preferences in 2 experiments with a total of 56 
oophorectomized and 55 intact female Long-Evans 
hooded rats. 2 replications of each experiment 
(N = 111 Ss) were also performed. Using a 1-bottle test, 
reliable preference differences between groups were 
found at .1% .4% and .75% saccharin concentrations. 
Using a 2-bottle test, reliable preference differences were 
found at the .4% and .75% concentrations, Although 
several differences were weight related, results do not 
support prior hypotheses.—Journal abstract. 

423. McLoon, Steven C. & Buerger, A. A. (U. 
California, Irvine) Learning and retention of a shock 
avoidance task by rat using deafferented hind limb. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 39-43. 
—Trained female Sprague-Dawley rats with a deaffer- 
ented hind limb using G. A. Horridge’s instrumental 
Shock avoidance and retention paradigm. Ss received 
Shock whenever they lowered an electrode attached to a 
deafferented hind foot into an electrolyte bath; yoked- 
control Ss received the shocks to a deafferented hind foot 
along with the experimental Ss. The latter consistently 
held their feet above the electrolyte (p < 9l). During 
the early minutes of the 2nd phase (a testing situation, in 
Which the experimental and control Ss were both 
shocked for leg lowering) the experimentals received 
fewer shocks than the controls (p < .001); the controls 
eventually withheld their feet (p < .001). Results 
indicate that rats with deafferented hind limbs provide a 
Simple system for the study of learning and retention in 
the absence of proprioceptive or other topographic 
feedback.— Journal abstract. 

424. Mollenauer, Sandra; Plotnik, Rod & Snyder, 
Elaine, (San Diego State U.) Effects of olfactory bulb 
removal on fear responses and passive avoidance in the 
Tat. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Jan) Vol. 12(1), 
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141-144.—Following complete bulbectomies, 7 male 
Long-Evans hooded rats showed an increase in irritabili- 
ty and difficulty of handling but a decrease in timidity or 
fear responses. After Ss had learned to drink in an open 
field, a cat was confined in the center, and fear was 
defined by the behavior of 7 controls, i.e., almost total 
suppression of drinking and long periods of freezing, 
broken by brief bursts of high-speed activity. Experimen- 
tal Ss could not have differed more radically: they 
showed neither freezing nor suppression of drinking. 
Results could not be attributed to differences in shock 
reactivity nor to differences in learning or retention. 
Bulb Ss also showed impairment on the acquisition of 
step-down passive avoidance but no difference in step- 
downs after acquisition. Results argue against an 
impairment of response inhibition. It is suggested that 
bulbectomy increases irritability and decreases timidity. 
—Journal abstract. 

425. Natelson, Benjamin H.; Smith, Gerard P: Stokes, 
Peter E. & Root, Allen W. (Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center, Inst. of Research, Washington, D.C.) Changes of 
17-hydroxycorticosteroids and growth hormone during 
self-stimulation in monkeys. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 121-126.—Measured plasma 17- 
hydroxycorticosteroids (17-OHCS) and growth hormone 
(GH) during varying rates of self-stimulation of lateral 
hypothalamic sites in 6 rhesus monkeys. Mean plasma 
17-OHCS and GH were significantly higher during self- 
stimulation than during control. Since 17-OHCS and GH 
did not change significantly during extinction of self- 
stimulation, the increases of 17-OHCS and GH observed 
during self-stimulation were related to the neural 
consequences of self-stimulation and were not related to 
other conditions of these experiments. Increases of 17- 
OHCS varied inversely with rates of self-stimulation. 
During relatively low rates («71,637 lever press/hr), 17- 
OHCS increased (p < .01). During relatively higher 
rates (1,637 lever presses/hr), 17-OHCS did not 
change. In contrast to plasma 17-OHCS, GH increased 
during relatively high rates of self-stimulation (p < .5) 
but not during relatively low rates. The inverse relation- 
ship between change of 17-OHCS and rate of self- 
stimulation does not support the hypothesis that increas- 
es of plasma 17-OHCS during self-stimulation facilitate 
the performance or reinforcement of self-stimulation. (15 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

426. Parmeggiani, Pierluigi; Franzini, Carlo; Lenzi, 
Pierluigi & Zamboni, Giovanni. (U. Bologna, Italy) 
Threshold of respiratory responses to preoptic heating 
during sleep in freely moving cats. Brain Research, 1973, 
Vol. 52, 189-201.—Hypothalamic temperature was 
recorded in 3 cats by means of a thermistor placed about 
5 mm posteriorly to the caudal electrode of the heating 

air. Environmental temperature was kept at about 
24-28°C to maintain panting threshold low. Preoptic 
heating, increasing the hypothalamic temperature by 
about .047°C, elicited thermal polypnoea or panting 
during slow-wave sleep, whereas during fast-wave sleep it 
raised hypothalamic temperature by about .050°C above 
the value of treated slow-wave sleep but did not result in 
thermal polypnoea or panting. (51  ref)—Journal 
summary. 
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427. Rebert, Charles S.; Pryor, Gordon T. & 
Schaeffer, Jeff A. (Stanford Research Inst., Menlo Park, 
Calif.) Slow cortical potential consequences of electro- 
convulsive shock in rats. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 131-134.—Recorded slow poten- 
tial (SP) changes from the dura of Sprague-Dawley, 
Long-Evans, and Fischer rats following the administra- 
tion of transpinnate or transcortical ECS. A relatively 
brief negative wave of several mV was followed by a 
prolonged positive SP shift when seizures were induced. 
Several quantitative characteristics of the pattern of 
shifts could be related to the intensity of the ECS even at 
suprathreshold levels for induction of a full behavioral 
convulsion. Low intensity ECS sometimes resulted in 
spreading depression waves without a behavioral convul- 
sion. It is conjectured that the pattern of shifts might be 
related to the severity of retrograde amnesia reported by 
others to be induced by ECS. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

428. Sechzer, Jeri A.; Ervin, Gregory N. & Smith, 
Gerard P. (Cornell U., Medical School) Loss of visual 
placing in rats after lateral hypothalamic microinjec- 
tions of 6-hydroxydopamine. Experimental Neurology, 

1973(Dec), Vol. 41(3), 723-731.—Assigned 55 male 
Sprague-Dawley rats to groups receiving injections of 6- 
hydroxydopamine (6-OHDA) or ascorbic acid vehicle in 
the anterolateral or anteromedial hypothalamic region. 
Visual placing responses were completely abolished in Ss 
receiving anterolateral 6-OHDA. This deficit persisted 
and appeared to be permanent. In Exp II with 16 
anterolateral 6-OHDA treated Ss, intraperitoneal dex- 
troamphetamine (2 mg/kg) temporarily restored visual 
placing in Ss tested 6 mo but not 3-5 wks after 6-OHDA 
treatment. The loss of visual placing was an isolated 
deficit; somesthetic placing, righting and hopping 
reactions were normal after 6-OHDA. The loss of visual 
placing was a specific result of catecholaminergic 
damage in the anterolateral hypothalamus since vehicle 
injections and anteromedial 6-OHDA injections did not 
abolish visual placing. Results provide the Ist evidence 
that catecholamine axons or terminals in the anterolater- 
al hypothalamic region are an essential part of the 
neurological network for visual placing. —Journal 
abstract. 

429. Sedláček, Jindirich & Stanstny, Frantisek. 
(Charles U., Research Lab. of Psychiatry, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia) Morphological, biochemical, and func- 
tional changes in chick embryonic brain tissue after 
intracerebral administration of ouabain. Developmental 
Psychobiology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 6(6), 567-577.—Studied 
the manifestations of intracerebral administration of 
3.4 X 10“ M ouabain in 15- and 19-day-old chick 
embryos (N = 229). No significant changes in the 
histological structure of the cerebrum were detected in 
15-day-old embryos. The activity of Sodium-potassium 
adenosine triphosphatase [(Na* — K*)-ATPase] was 
completely suppressed, however, and the spontaneous 
bioelectric activity was inhibited. In 19-day-old embryos 
distinct swelling and vacuolization of the cellular 
elements occurred. The (Na* — K*)-ATPase activity 
was inhibited to the same extent in 19-day-old as in 15- 
day-old cerebral tissue. Ouabain administration resulted 
In episodes of spike-and-wave paroxysmal activity in the 
EEGs of 19-day-old embryos, characterized by high 
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amplitude and low frequency discharges. Spontaneous 
motor activity was inhibited following an initial transient 
increase. In some cases short episodes of hyperactivity 
were registered, regularly followed by complete inactivi- 
ty. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

430. Stevens, Robin & Cowey, Alan. (U. Nottingham, 
England) Effects of dorsal and ventral hippocampal 
lesions on spontaneous alternation, learned alternation 
and probability learning in rats. Brain Research, 1973, 
Vol. 52, 203-224.—Reports 3 experiments showing that 
lesions restricted to the dorsal or ventral portions of the 
hippocampus in rats produced different effects on 
behavior. Ss with dorsal lesions perseverated on a 
spontaneous alternation task with a long intertrial 
interval whereas those with ventral lesions alternated 
with a long delay and perseverated at short delays, On a 
probability learning task Ss with dorsal lesions were 
indistinguishable from controls, whereas those with 
ventral lesions were impaired. When tested on lever 
alternation Ss with dorsal hippocampal lesions were 
significantly superior to controls and those with ventral 
lesions were significantly impaired. Results are discussed 
in relation to the role of dorsal hippocampus in attention 
and habituation and the ventral hippocampus in the 
mediation of response sets or strategies.—Journal 
summary. 

431. Stutz, Robert M.; Rossi, Ronald R.; Hastings, 
Lloyd & Brunner, Robert L. (U. Cincinnati) Discrimina- 
bility of intracranial stimuli: The role of anatomical 
connectedness. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
12(1), 69-73.—Implanted 8 male albino rats with 
positively reinforcing electrodes in the septum and the 
hypothalamus. Ss were then tested for their ability to 
solve a thirst-motivated water-reinforced successive 
discrimination task with stimulation of the 2 structures 
serving as the discriminative stimuli. 4 Ss had both 
electrodes placed on the same side of the brain 
(ipsilateral group), while in another 4 Ss the electrodes 
were aimed at structures on Opposite sides of the brain 
(contralateral group). The contralateral group reached 
the discrimination criterion significantly faster than the 
ipsilateral, (i.e., the distributions were nonoverlapping). 
It is concluded that the difficulty of making a discrimina- 
tion between the stimulus Properties of 2 types of 
rewarding brain shock seems to be directly related to the 
intimacy of the connections between the anatomical 
structures being stimulated. — Journal abstract. 

432. Tanaka, D. (U. California, Los Angeles) Effects 
of selective prefrontal decortication on escape behavi- 
our in the monkey. Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 53, 
161-173.—To determine the effect of selective prefrontal 
decortication on execution Of a conditioned escape 
response, monkeys were trained to escape a painful 
stimulus by pulling a lever. Following training, single, 
Serial, and simultaneous ablations of the lateral, medial, 
and orbital Prefrontal sectors were made. Simultaneous 
lateral-medial and orbital-medial decortications yielded 
significant impairments in the lever response and 
Increases in affect. Single sector removal of the lateral, 
orbital, or medial sector did not result in such changes. 
Combined orbital-lateral decortications resulted in no 
significant change in lever Tesponding and slight increas- 
es in affect. Seriatim removal of sectors resulted in slight 
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increases in affect with no change in lever responding as 
successive sectors were removed. Neither sham nor food 
controls showed any significant change in behavior. It is 
suggested that the impaired instrumental escape response 
and increased affect seen in the combined medial 
lesioned groups are the results of interruption of 
different pathways stemming from the prefrontal region, 
one passing to motor areas and the other to limbic 
structures. (21 ref)—Journal summary. 

433. Thierry, A. M., et al. (Collége de France, Paris) 
Dopaminergic terminals in the rat cortex. Science, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 182(4111), 499-501.—Destroyed the 
ascending noradrenergic pathways of male Charles River 
rats by bilateral microinjections of 6-hydroxydopamine 
made laterally to the pedunculus cerebellaris superior. 
The in vitro synthesis of ['H]norepinephrine from 
L -['H]tyrosine in slices and in synaptosomes of the cor- 
tex was completely abolished. However, normal PH]dopa- 
mine synthesis could still be observed in both cortical 
preparations from lesioned Ss. Results provide the Ist 
biochemical support for the existence of dopaminergic 
terminals independent of noradrenergic terminals in the 
rat cortex.—Journal abstract. 

434. Tigner, Joseph C. (Cornell U.) The effects of 
dorsomedial thalamic lesions on learning, reversal, and 
alternation behavior in the rat. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 13-17.—Performed lesions of the 
dorsomedial thalamus in 12 male Sprague-Dawley albino 
rats and employed 11 operated, nonlesioned Ss as 
controls. Ss with thalamic damage were impaired in 
learning and reversal of both brightness and tactile 
discriminations but were not deficient in learning or 2 
subsequent reversals of a spatial discrimination. Sponta- 
neous alternation behavior was also unaffected by the 
lesion. It is suggested that although dorsomedial thalam- 
ic structures may be involved in nonspatial discrimina- 
tion learning, they are not part of the neural apparatus 
underlying reversal or alternation behavior—Journal 
abstract. 

435. Welch, Bruce L.; Hendley, Edith D. & Turek, 
Ibrahim. (Johns Hopkins U.) Norepinephrine uptake 
into cerebral cortical synaptosomes after one fight or 
electroconvulsive shock. Science, 1974(Jan) Vol. 
183(4121), 220-221.—Found that membrane affinity for 
the neurotransmitter norepinephrine was rapidly but 
reversibly decreased in nerve terminals of the cerebral 
cortex of male CD-1 mice by intense nervous stimula- 
tion. This should adaptively facilitate alerting during 
acute emergency and stress. The Michaelis constant for 
the high-affinity active uptake of norepinephrine into 
crude synaptosome-rich homogenates of the cerebral 
cortices was increased 68% after 15 min of intense 
fighting and 110% 5 min after a single ECS. These 
changes were no longer evident 18-20 hrs later.—Journal 
abstract. a 

436. Wood, B. S. (Cornell U., Medical School) 
Monocular relearning of a dark-light discrimination 
after large unilateral cortical lesions. Brain Research, 
1973, Vol. 53, 428-434.—After prolonged training, cats 
with midsagittal section of the optic chiasm successfully 
performed a dark-light discrimination monocularly 
through the eye ipsilateral to the hemisphere in which the 
Posterior % of the neocortex had been ablated. Ablation 
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of the superior colliculus contralateral to the cortical 
lesion after 20-30 days of monocular training following 
the cortical lesion did not seem to alter the total number 
of trials (or errors) required to relearn to criterion 
performance levels.—B. Preilowski. 

. Yeomans, John S. & Koopmans, He S. (U. 
California, La Jolla) On the directionality of melal 
forebrain bundle fibers mediating self-stimulation. 
Science, 1974(Jan), Vol. 183(4120), 102.—Argues that 
although D. C. German and F. A. Holloway (see PA, 
Vol. 50:8393) propose an inventive method for determin- 
ing the direction of conduction of medial forebrain 
bundle fibers, their conclusion that the fibers conduct to 
a predominately posterior convergence site is not 
supported by their data. The statistical reliability of their 
results is criticized; a replotting of their data shows that 
those results which were marginally significant were due 
to aberrant data points.—A. Olson. 

438. Zeigler, H. Philip. (Hunter Coll., City U. New 
York) Trigeminal deafferentation and feeding in the 
pigeon: Sensorimotor and motivational effects. Science, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 182(4117), 1155-1157.— Studied the role 
of oral sensations in the control of hunger and thirst in 
32 pigeons. The trigeminal sensory nerves were sectioned 
bilaterally in the experimental Ss. Trigeminal deafferen- 
tation, although it did not impair drinking, disrupted 
both the neurosensory and the motivational control of 
feeding behavior. These 2 t of deficit may be 
experimentally dissociated. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Drug Effects 


439. Abbatiello, Elvera R. Alteration of maternal 
behavior in mice following administration of 
cyproterone acetate. Journal of Pharmaceutical Sciences, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 63(1), 152-153.—Administered cyproter- 
one acetate (.5 mg), a long-acting progestational, 
antiandrogenic compound, to 50 female Swiss-Webster 
mice at randomly selected stages of gestation (Days 7, 
10, 12, 15, and 17). 100 Ss served as no-treatment and 
placebo controls. Cyproterone altered the maternal 
behavior at the time of parturition. This reversal of 
behavior resulted in cannibalization of all offspring of 
treated mothers immediately or shortly after birth. Gross 
examination of the newborn pups revealed no anatomi- 
cal malformations, thus eliminating this factor in the 
mutilation of the offspring by the mothers. Caesarian 
section of other groups of treated mothers (n — 15) 
confirmed that the fetuses were normal in size, weight, 
and appearance. It is suggested that cyproterone acetate, 
by altering the hormonal balance of the mother, may 
cause atypical maternal behavior.—Journal abstract. 

440. Ammon, H. P. et al (Karolinska Hosp., 
Stockholm, Sweden) Effects of coffee and caffeine on 
sympathoadrenomedullary activity, blood lipids, psy- 
chological ratings and performance. Reports from the 
Laboratory for Clinical Stress Research, Stockholm, 
1973(Mar), No. 31, 29 p.—Reports results of 2 experi- 
ments in which 57 Ss were served either a single dose of 
decaffeinated coffee or coffee containing 225—750 mg of 
caffeine. In the 2nd experiment half the Ss were led to 
believe the coffee was caffeine-free, and the remaining Ss 
that it contained caffeine. Adrenalin and noradrenaline 
excretion increased after caffeine and cancellation task 
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performance improved. Information concerning the 
coffee did not significantly influence these variables. 
Plasma levels of cholesterol and triglycerides subjective 
arousal were slightly but not significantly modified by 
caffeine. Possible interactions of caffeine-responses and 
circadian rhythms are discussed. In a 3rd experiment 
with NMRI mice, both caffeine and immobilization 
induced significant increases in serum free-fatty-acids 
and triglycerides and the effects of caffeine and 
immobilization were additive. (34 p  ref)—Journal 
summary. 

441. Black, Roger W.; Albiniak, Tony; Davis, Melvin 
& Schumpert, Joseph. (U. South Carolina) A preference 
in rats for cues associated with intoxication. Bulletin of 
the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(6B), 423-424. 
—Placed 10 male Sprague-Dawley rats in 1 conpartment 
of a shuttlebox following ethanol injection and in 

another compartment following injection with saline. 
After 4 or 3 injection placements in each compartment, 
Ss showed a preference for the compartment associated 
with ethanol injection. 3 noninjected Ss given the series 
of placements did not develop such a preference. These 
results suggest that the central effects of ethanol 
(intoxication) are reinforcing for rats.—Journal abstract. 
442. Bläsig, J; Herz A: Reinhold, K. & 
Zieglgünsberger, S. (Max Planck Inst. of Psychiatry, 
Munich, W. Germany) Development of physical depend- 
ence on morphine in respect to time and dosage and 
quantification of the precipitated withdrawal syndrome 
in rats. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 33(1), 19-38. 
— Induced different degrees of dependence in male 
Sprague-Dawley rats by varying the dosage, frequency of 
implantation, and duration of exposure to subcutaneous 
morphine pellets. Withdrawal was precipitated by 
intraperitoneal injection of morphine antagonists, mostly 
levallorphan. When withdrawal was Precipitated with a 
constant dose of antagonist, the frequency of occurrence 
of various signs was studied in Tespect to varying degrees 
of dependence. Results were compared to those obtained 
after administration of increasing doses of antagonist in 
groups that had developed a constant degree of depend- 
ence. Some signs became progressively more pronounced 
when dependence or the dose of the antagonist in- 
creased. Other signs showed a maximal frequency at 
lower degrees of dependence or after lower doses of 
antagonist and decreased or disappeared when the 
degree of dependence or the dose of antagonist further 
increased. Changes in the integrative mechanisms con- 
trolling behavior during withdrawal are Supposed to be 
the reason for this shift of signs. When the interval 
between each morphine implantation was prolonged, the 
frequency of some signs like jumping and teeth chatter- 
ing tented to plateau. This finding seemed to be 
correlated to some kind of Steady state on Tesorption of 
morphine. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

443. Blozovski, D. & Blozovski, M. (U. Paris VI, Lab. 
of Psychophysiology, France) [Effects of atropine on 
exploration, learning and electrocortical activity in the 
developing rat.] (Fren) Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 
33(D, 39-52.—Gave 17, 21, 23, 25, and 30-40 day old 
Tats training on an elevated maze (4 trials during 2 days) 
without any deprivation. Atropine was administered 
either on the Ist day (Exp I), on both days (Exp II), or 
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before the last trial (Exp III). With 10 mg/kg, adult Ss 
exhibited disordered hyperactivity and enhanced explor- 
atory behavior; this effect was not seen with 2.5 mg/kg. 
Younger Ss became drowsy and showed lowered 
exploratory activity even with smaller doses (5, 1, 2.5, 
and 10 mg/kg); the dose of .1 mg/kg was ineffective. At 
any age, acquisition was delayed in Exp I and abolished 
in Exp II. Retention of recent learning (Exp III) was 
entirely blocked in the youngest, weakly impaired in the 
23-day-old Ss, and not at all influenced in older Ss. In all 
age groups, atropine induced slower EEG activity. 
Results are consistent with the hypothesis of a double 
reticulo-limbic system modulating arousal and with the 
caudal-rostral sequence of development of these systems 
in the rat. (39 ref) —English abstract. 

444. Borenstein, P.; Soret, C. & Cujo, P. (Lab. of 
Psychopharmacology &  Neurophysiology, Villejuif, 
France) [Influence of 3 benzodiazepines and a barbitu- 
rate on the electroencephalogram of night-sleep in 
man.] (Fren) Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 2(1), 1-12.—Tested the influence of a single dose 
and of prolonged administration of several psychotropic 
substances on the night-sleep of 6 normal volunteers. 
The same drugs (diazepam, nitrazepam, lorazepam, and 
pentobarbital) were given to the same Ss under both 
conditions, with their effects monitored during normal 
night-sleeping by EEG, electrooculograms, EKG, EMG, 
and recorded respiration. Observations were made prior 
to, during, and after (3 and 7 days) each form of 
medication. The effects were similar and moderate for all 
substances at dosage levels approximating those in 
current clinical use. The effects most often noted were 
(a) shortened time to fall asleep, (b) prolongation of total 
sleep duration, (c) delayed appearance of the Ist phase of 
paradoxal sleep, and (d) a diminution of interspersed 
waking intervals. Drug effects on paradoxical sleep were 
the most variable, with stabilization of traces not 
observed until treatment had been continued for a week. 
Rebound phenomena, under both single-dose and 
continued medication, were inconsistent and probably 
reflected an interaction of the substances employed with 
yoo differences among experimental Se H E 

ing. 

445. Borenstein, P., et al. (Lab. of Psychopharmacolo- 
gy & Neurophysiology, Villejuif, France) [Behavioral 
and .Polygraphic study of 3 benzodiazepines and a 
barbiturate in the freely moving cat with implanted 
electrodes.] (Fren) Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 2(1), 1343. —Made neurophysiological 
Observations on the effects of diazepam, nitrazepam, 
lorazepam, and pentobarbital on cortical and subcortical 
brain regions and on sleep and waking behavior of adult 
cats. Monopolar electrodes were implanted in motor, 
somatic (SI) and visual cortex with a reference 
electrode at the level of the frontal sinus. Bipolar 
subcortical electrodes were implanted in the lateral 
geniculate body and the dorsal hippocampus. Other 
implanated electrodes permitted monitoring of the 
electrooculogram and EMG Following surgical recovery, 
allowed 1 wk to become accustomed to the 
cage from which Iecordings were made during the 
experiment. Although drug administration seemed to 
exert a diffuse neurophysiologic influence, there was 3 
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certain behavioral specificity of their action. The drugs 
tested showed differential effects on the sleep-wake 
cycle, notably in the hippocampal structures. A quantita- 
tive interpretation of the influence suggests a possible 
neurophysiological model of reticular-hypothalamic-hip- 
pocampal action, corresponding to a pradient of drug 
classification as tranquilizer (diazepam), sedative (lora- 
zepam and nitrazepam), or hypnotic (pentobarbital). 
—H. E. King. 

446. Brown, C. C. (Maryland Psychiatric Research 
Center, Catonsville) [Psychomotor test performance 
with a fenfluramine-amphetamine combination.] (Fren) 
Vie Médicale au Canada frangais, 1973(Feb), Vol. 2(2), 
148-156.—24 normal, nonobese volunteers were submit- 
ted to a series of 10 psychomotor tests for a period of 5 
consecutive days, 5 times/day at varying hours. At the 
same time Ss were undergoing 4 different treatments 
involving various combinations of fenfluramine, amphe- 
tamine, or placebo. Significant differences were noted in 
6 of the 10 tests, generally between the amphetamine and 
the placebo. Fenfluramine used alone did not show any 
significant effect by contrast with the placebo. Results 
obtained with the combination amphetamine-fenflura- 
mine were similar to those obtained with the ampheta- 
mine alone.—4A. Farrell. 

447. Brown, D. & Stone, W. (U. Wisconsin, Medical 
School) Glutamate and aspartate in cortical subara- 
chnoid fluid in relation to convulsive activity. Brain 
Research, 1973, Vol. 54, 143-148.—Measured glutamic 
and aspartic acids in subarachnoid fluid taken from the 
surface of the cerebral cortex of the dog. This fluid is 
considered to be representative of the interstitial fluid 
under conditions allowing sufficient time for the attain- 
ment of diffusion equilibrium. Samples were taken prior 
to injection of a convulsant and at various stages in the 
development of convulsive activity induced by thiosemi- 
carbazide, pentetrazole (pentylenetetrazol), picrotoxin, 
and methionine sulfoximine. The levels of glutamate and 
aspartate showed no tendency to increase during either 
the latent period or the occurrence of convulsive activity. 
It is concluded to be unlikely that the seizures induced 
by these convulsants result from leakage of glutamate or 
aspartate from damaged cells, or from failure of uptake 
mechanisms, with accumulation to excitatory levels in 
the interstitial fluid. (16 ref)—Journal summary. 

448. Caille, E. J. [Effect on vigilance and sleep of a 
new psychoanaleptic.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 
1972, Vol. 4(5), 1023-1025.—Administered 200 mg/day 
of SE 1694 (a new psychoanaleptic drug) or placebo to 6 
healthy young adults in a double-blind procedure for 21 
days. EÉG spectral analysis was made during sleep and 
during vigilance radar performance. Results demonstrate 
that the drug improved cognitive and decision-making 
processes. The binary autocorrelation of REM-non- 
REM sleep indicated that sleep quality was not M 
A slight increase in aggressiveness was noted.—Englis 
summary. 

449. Cameron, Oliver G. & Appel James B. SC 
Chicago) A behavioral and pharmacological analysis o 
some discriminable properties of d-LSD in rats. Psycho- 
Pharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 33(2), 117-134.—Employed 
dextro-LSD (d-LSD) as a discriminative stimulus ina 2- 
lever, free-choice procedure involving water reinforce- 
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ment with 24 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats. Results 
indicate that (a) doses of .02-.04 mg/kg of d-LSD were 
at the "threshold" level of discriminability from no drug 
(saline); (b) .08 mg/kg of d-LSD was discriminable from 
no drug and from dextroamphetamine; and (c) Ss could 
probably discriminate, albeit weakly, between d-LSD 
and 2 other hallucinogens, mescaline and psilocybin. 
When a variety of drugs which were not used during 
training were tested during subsequent extinction ses- 
sions, most nonhallucinogenic drugs elicited responding 
predominantly on the nondrug lever; when hallucinogen- 
ic drugs were tested, preferences in general depended on 
dosage of the test drugs. Administration of p-chlorophe- 
nylalanine-methyl-ester, a drug which sensitizes rats to 
certain disruptive effects of LSD, also sensitized them to 
discriminative effects of the drug. Manipulations which 
might be expected to desensitize Ss (e.g., pretreatment 
with chlorpromazine or with d-LSD itself in an “acute- 
tolerance” regimen) had no effect. Difficulties in the 
interpretation of drug discrimination experiments are 
discussed. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

450. Christenson, Susan J. (Student Assn. for the 
Study of Hallucinogens, Beloit, Wis.) STASH library 
bibliographic search: Methaqualone. Journal of Psyche- 
delic Drugs, 1972(Win), Vol. 5(2), 205-211. 

451. Cohen, H.; Dement, W. & Barchas, J. (Stanford 
U., Medical Center) Effects of chlorpromazine on Sleep 
in cats pretreated with para-chlorophenylalanine. Brain 
Research, 1973, Vol. 53, 363-371.—Examined the effect 
of chlorpromazine on the insomnia, pontine-geniculate- 
occipital (PGO) spiking during wakefulness, and waking 
eye movements induced by the serotonin depleting agent 
para-chlorophenylalanine (PCPA) in 4 cats. Chlorpro- 
mazine (CPZ) administered in a single 5 mg/kg dose to 
insomniac Ss after 5 days of PCPA treatment (150 
mg/kg) restored normal appearing slow-wave sleep for 
up to 24 hrs, and suppressed the waking PGO activity 
induced by PCPA for 12-30 hrs. Ss with longest 
suppression of waking spikes also had the longest return 
of sleep. Increases in numbers of small saccadic eye 
movements during wakefulness induced by PCPA were 
reduced to the normal range following CPZ injection. (24 
ref)—Journal summary. 

452. Duhault, J. (Research Center of Servier Lab., 
Neuilly-sur-Seine, France) [Pharmacology and biochem- 
istry of fenfluramine.] (Fren) Vie Médicale au Canada 
francais, 1973(Feb), Vol. 2(2), 141-147.—Reports on a 
series of tests involving the use of fenfluramine in the 
search for suitable medication in obesity problems. 
Groups of mice, rats, dogs, cats and rabbits were tested, 
It was found that fenfluramine increases the use of 
glucose by the muscles and reduces reserves of fatty 
substances in the blood. It is felt these actions can play a 
major role in the treatment of obesity and certain 
cardiovascular illnesses. (25 ref) : 

453. Duhault, J., et al. (Research Center of Servier 
Lab., Neuilly-sur-Seine, France) [Symposium on fenflu- 
ramine.] (Fren) Vie Médicale au Canada. français, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 2(2), 141-176.—Discusses various expe- 
riments involving the use of fenfluramine. Some tests 
used animals and others people. Some associated 
fenfluramine with amphetamines; others used placebos. 
The goal of most of these experiments was to find a 
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substance useful in the treatment of obesity problems 
and without certain of the bad side effects of some 
medications. (28 ref) 

454. Dupeyron, J. P.; Boulu, R. & Rossignol, P. (U. 
René Descartes, Paris, France) [Evaluation of central 
antireserpine effect by the use of light blink reflex.] 
(Fren) Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 33(1), 87-94. 
— Notes that Teserpine induces an important enhance- 
ment of the light blink reflex in rabbits, which results 
from a central action. Psychotropic drugs (e.g. tricyclic 
antidepressant agents, amphetamine, chlorpromazine, 
chlorprothixene) were administered by slow iv infusion 
to reserpinized rabbits (.1 mg/kg, iv, 2 hrs previously) 
until the blink reflex had disappeared. The proposed 
method does not display particular specificity but is 
suitable for measurement of. antireserpine activity at the 
central level. (19 ref)—English abstract. 

455. Gandelman, Ronald. (Rutgers State U., New 
Brunswick) Reduction of maternal nest building in 
female mice by testosterone propionate treatment. 
Developmental Psychobiology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 6(6), 
539—546.—In 2 experiments with 70-day-old nulliparous 
female Rockland-Swiss mice, the administration. of 
testosterone propionate (TP) between Days 13-18 of 
Bestation resulted in a reduction of maternal nest 
building, as assessed by measuring the amount of nesting 
material brought into the home cage. Nest building, 
evoked in nulliparae by the presence of young, was also 
significantly reduced by TP treatment. in addition, the 
administration of TP concurrently with progesterone 
prevented the latter from eliciting nest building. 
—Journal abstract. 

456. Garrud, Paul; Gray, Jeffrey A. & de Wied, David. 
(U. Oxford, England) Pituitary-adrenal hormones and 
extinction of rewarded behaviour in the rat. Physiology 
12(1), 109-119.—Trained 


457. Gervai, J. & Csanyi, V. (Semmelweis U., Medical 
School, Budapest, Hungary) The effects of protein 
synthesis inhibitors on imprinting. Brain Research, 1973, 
Vol. 53, 151-160.—Examined the effects of puromycin 
and cycloheximide on memory of chicks in an imprinting 
situation. Prompt approach Tesponses of Ss to an 
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tion in a discrimination test, without impairing the 
ability and readiness to make a choice between 2 stimuli, 
Some of the results obtained suggest that the puromycin 
might affect the memory but not by its known effect on 
the protein synthesis. (17 ref) —Journal summary. 

458. Gitlow, Stanley E.; Bentkover, Stuart H.; 
Dziedzie, Stanley W. & Khazan, Naim. (Mount Sinai 
School of Medicine, City U. New York) Persistence of 
abnormal REM sleep response to ethanol as a result of 
previous ethanol ingestion. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, 
Vol 33(2), 135-140.—Administered a 20% ethanol 
solution (1-9 gm/kg of absolute alcohol daily) to 6 adult 
female Sprague-Dawley rats for 4-6 wks. After alcohol 
injection and recovery, these Ss thrived in a manner 
comparable to 9 naive controls. Over 6 mo after an 
ethanol-free interval, the alcohol-exposed Ss responded 
to a test dose of ethanol with a greater disturbance in 
REM sleep than noted in the naive group.—Journal 
abstract. 

459. Glick, Stanley D. & Milloy, Svetlana. (Mount 
Sinai School of Medicine, City U. New York) Rate- 
dependent effects of d-amphetamine on locomotor 
activity in mice: Possible relationship to paradoxical 
amphetamine sedation in minimal brain dysfunction. 
European Journal of Pharmacology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
24(2), 266-268.—Following a week of habituation to an 
activity cage, the locomotor activity of 72 female CF1 
mice following a single dose (0, 1.0, 2.5, 5.0, 7.5, or 15.0 
mg/kg) of dextroamphetamine was measured. At all 
doses except 0 (saline), the effect of dextroamphetamine 
on activity was inversely correlated with predrug 
baseline activity, Results demonstrate tate-dependent 
effects of dextroamphetamine on locezitor activity and 
suggest that hyperkinesis per se would predispose to a 
sedative action of amphetamines in minimal brain 
dysfunction.—Journal abstract. 

460. Gottlieb, Hannah; Gerall, Arnold A. & Thiel, 
Antoinette. (Tulane U.) Receptivity in female hamsters 
following neonatal testosterone, testosterone propion- 
ate, and MER-25. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Yan), Vol. 
12(1), 61-68.—Determined (a) the effectiveness of 
neonatally administered testosterone (T) and testoster- 
one propionate (TP) in suppressing female behavior 
when their duration of action was equalized and (b) 
whether suppression of female capacity associated with 
neonatal androgen would be lessened by an estrogen 
blocking agent. 87 female golden hamsters were assigned 
to l of 8 groups which had a 3 mm Silastic pellet 
containing either T or TP as 0, 1, 3, or 9% of its weight 
present from the 2nd through the 10th day after birth. 
An antiestrogen, ethamoxytriphetol (MER-25), or oil 
was injected from Days 2-10 in another 66 Ss that had 0 
or 9% T or TP Silastic. Degree of ovarian and behavior 
Suppression was proportional to androgen dosage; at 
each dosage, T was more effective than TP. MER-25 did 
not alter suppression produced by either androgen. It is 
concluded that the comparatively low level of action of 
exogenous T during development was due to its short 
half life and that estrogen might not be the hormone 
mediating suppression of female capacity. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

461. Grilly, David M. & Ferraro, Douglas P. (Cleve- 
land State U.) Effects of &-tetrahydrocannabinol on 
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delayed matching-to-sample choice speeds in chi 

Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
2(6B), 413-415.—Assessed the effects of A’-tetrahydro- 
cannabinol (A’-THC) on choice Tesponse speeds in short- 
term recognition memory using a delayed matching-to- 
sample task. 5 adult and 8 juvenile chimpanzees received 
1.0 mg/kg A*-THC in an oral dose. Choice speeds were 
faster on correct than on incorrect trials and were 
inversely related to delay length. Although A*THC 
lowered matching accuracy, it did not affect any aspect 
of choice speed. Results indicate that the disruption of 
short-term recognition memory produced by A-THC 
reflects changes in acquisition-storage processes rather 
than in memory retrieval processes.—Journal abstract. 

462. Hartmann, Ernest & Cravens, James, (Boston 
State Hosp., Sleep & Dream Lab., Mass.) The effects of 
long term administration of Psychotropic drugs on 
human sleep: IIl. The effects of amitriptyline. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 33(2), 185-202.—Reports on 
the effects of the daily administration for 2 mo of 
amitriptyline (50 mg) to 10 normal 21-35 yr old males. 
Effects on laboratory recorded sleep, home sleep, and 
mood were studied. Total sleep time was significantly 
increased throughout administration, while slow-wave 
sleep was increased and sleep latency decreased early 
during administration. Desynchronized sleep (D) time 
and D-time percent were decreased throughout adminis- 
tration, most prominently for the first days; there was a 
"rebound" increase after discontinuation of medication. 
In these Ss, amitriptyline did not alter "depression" as 
measured by mood scales, but did produce a number of 
different complaints in the morning. (40 ref)—Journal 
abstract, 

463. Hartmann, Ernest & Cravens, James. (Boston 
State Hosp., Sleep & Dream Lab., Mass.) The effects of 
long term administration of psychotropic drugs on 
human sleep: Il. The effects of reserpine. Psychophar- 
macologia, 1973, Vol. 33(2), 169-184.—Administered 
Teserpine (.50 mg/day) over a period of 4 wks to 12 
normal male 21-35 yr olds. Laboratory sleep, home 
sleep, and mood were studied throughout the period of 
administration and for a month afterwards. Results were 
compared to identically administered long-term placebo. 
Total Sleep was slightly increased at first; desynchron- 
Wed sleep (D) time and the number of D-periods were 
Clearly increased by reserpine. These effects were 
Prominent from Day 3, through the 2nd wk. D-latency 
and length of the sleep-dream cycle was decreased. 

ubjective aspects of sleep were not greatly changed. 

ood scales indicated an increase in "fatigue" and a 
decrease in "vigor" during reserpine administration. (36 
tef)— Journal abstract. 

4. Hartmann, Ernest & Cravens, James. (Boston 
tate Hosp., Sleep & Dream Lab., Mass.) The effects of 
ong term administration of psychotropic drugs on 
del sleep: I. Methodology and the effects of placebo. 
ino oPharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 33(2), 153-167.—Exam- 
ae the effects on human sleep of long-term administra- 
nasg reserpine (50 mg/day) amitriptyline (50 
Gey ), chlorpromazine (50 mg/day), chloral hydrate 
Sen mg/day), and chlordiazepoxide (50 mg/day). The 
S odology of the entire study which involved 6 60-day 

"B periods for each of the 8 21-35 yr old males 
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465. Heldmaier, Gerhard & Hoffmann, Klaus, (Max 
Planck Inst. for Behavioral Physiology, Erling-Andechs, 
W. Germany) Melatonin stimulates growth of brown 
adipose tissue. Nature, 1974(Jan), Vol. 247(5438), 
224-225.—Exposed 50 adult male Djungarian hamsters 
to either long (16-hr) or short (8-hr) photoperiods at 
approximately 20°C for 64 days beginning in July. In 
each light condition, 9 Ss were implanted with tablets 
containing 1 part melatonin to 10 parts beeswax, 9 were 
implanted with beeswax only, and 7 were untreated. At 
the end of the experimental period, Ss were sacrificed 
and the weight of brown adipose tissue (BAT), a site of 
nonshivering heat production, was determined. Controls 
from the 8-hr photoperiod group had nearly 50% more 
BAT than those from the 16-hr group (p < .001). Ss 
receiving melatonin had significantly more BAT than 
controls (p < .001), and no differences in BAT content 
were found for the melatonin groups subjected to 
different photoperiods. Findings indicate that seasonal 
increases in BAT are not a simple consequence of cold 
but are also a result of shorter photoperiods. Findings 
also suggest that the pineal gland may be involved in 
mammalian thermoregulatory mechanisms.—S. Knapp. 

466. Hirai, Y.; Tamaki, Y. & Yushima, T. (Hokkaido 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Memuro, Japan) Inhibi- 
tory effects of individual components of the sex 
pheromone of a tortricid moth on the sexual stimulation 
of males. Nature, 1974(Jan), Vol. 247(5438), 231-232. 
—Exposed 10 male moths of the smaller tea tortrix to the 
principal components of the sex pherome (cis-9 and cis- 
11-tetradecen-I-ol acetates) and their geometrical isom- 
ers. While a mixture of the 2 compounds elicited the 
mating dance, neither presented individually did e 
Previous exposure to one of the components inhibite 
response to the mixture. Previous exposure to one of the 
geometrical isomers did not inhibit response to x 
mixture of active pherome components. It is sugges " 
that the inhibitory effect of the pherome BCE 
may be a means of isolating the smaller tea tortrix from 
any sympatric species using one of the components as à 
EEN et al. (School a Wes 

iochemistry, Buenos Aires, Argentina) ffects d 
deprivation, discrimination experience and — Lei 
E See? SE EE of rats. 
rin ee E Vol. 33(1), 103-110.—Con- 
Wee learning facilitation experiments with male 
ducte tats. The activity of choline acetylase and the 
Mer blood sugar and adrenal epinephrine were 
Ze altered during various stages of preliminary 
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discrimination training, but all values were comparable 
to preexperimental levels before discrimination com- 
menced. Ss receiving intraperitoneal injections of phy- 

- sostigmine salicylate (.25 mg/kg) each day immediately 
after receiving 3 training trials on a food-motivated 
black-white task performed significantly better than 
controls in rate of learning. No differences were 
observed in choline acetylase activity in the dorsal 
hippocampus and frontal cortex in discriminating Ss 
treated with physostigmine or saline. However, choline 
acetylase activity was lower in treated and control Ss 
which did not discriminate at the end of the 14th session. 
(20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

468. Karler, Ralph; Cely, William & Turkanis, Stuart 
A. (U. Utah, Medical School) The anticonvulsant 
activity of cannabidiol and cannabinol. Life Sciences, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 13(11), 1527-1531. 

469. Karniol, I. G. & Carlini, E. A. (Escola Paulista de 

Medicina, Sáo Paulo, Brazil) Pharmacological interac- 
tion between cannabidiol and A’-tetrahydrocannabinol. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 33(1), 53-70.—Studied 
the pharmacological interaction between cannabidiol 
(CBD) and (—)A’-tetrahydrocannabinol (A’-THC) in male 
albino rabbits, male albino mice, and male and female 
Wistar rats by administering mixtures containing varying 
amounts of both substances. CBD blocked the following 
effects of A’-THC: catatonia in mice, corneal areflexia in 
rabbits, the increased defecation and decreased ambula- 
tion after chronic treatment and exposures of rats in an 
open field arena, and the aggressiveness of rats previous- 
ly stressed by REM sleep deprivation. CBD potentiated 
the A-THC-induced analgesia in mice and the A’-THC- 
impairing effect on rope climbing performance of rats. 
These interactions are tentatively explained by postulat- 
ing that CBD directly antagonizes the excitatory effects 
and/or indirectly potentiates the depressant effects of A’- 
THC, (41 ref)—Journal abstract. 

470. Khan, Munir A.; Jensen, Knud & Krogh, H. J. 
(Odense U. Hosp., Denmark) Alcohol-induced hangover: 
A double-blind comparison of pyritinol and placebo in 
Preventing hangover symptoms. Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Dec), Vol. 34(4-A), 1195-1201. 
—Administered 400 mg of pyrithioxin (pyritinol) or 
Placebo to 11 male and 6 female 21-40 yr olds before, 
during, and after a party where various alcoholic 
beverages were available. All Ss knew each other and 
had a light meal before attending the party. At a 2nd 
party, the administration of drug and placebo was 
p Although there wasa tendency for Ss given the 

& to consume more alcohol than Ss who received 
placebo, the difference was not significant. Ss receiving 
pyrithioxin reported significantly fewer hangover symp- 
toms on a checklist administered the next morning than 

did Ss receiving placebo (p < .01). No sex differences 
were found. Sleep duration was similar after both 
Om E ‘ournal abstract. 

A. ell, Robert D. & Goldberg, I S i 
Kline & French Lab., Philadelphia, Bey Effect SC 
and chronic administration of lithium on steady-state 
ee of mouse brain choline and acetylcholine. 
à E E 1973(Dec), Vol. 22(24), 
either (a) ve ministered to male albino CF-1 mice 

mEq/kg of lithium chloride or sodium 
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chloride intraperitoneally and a 2nd injection of 5 
mEq/kg 4 hrs later (acute schedule) or (b) 1-2 mEq/kg 
of sodium chloride or lithium chloride daily for 6 days 
(chronic schedule). Ss in the acute condition (n = 15) 
were sacrificed 2 hrs after the 2nd injection; Ss in the 
chronic condition (n = 46) were sacrificed 90 min after 
the last injection. All Ss’ brains were analyzed for 
acetylcholine (ACh) and choline. Acute administration 
of lithium chloride produced small but significant 
decreases in whole brain ACh when compared to sodium 
chloride controls. Brain choline levels were not affected. 
Chronic administration of lithium chloride produced no 
significant changes in steady-state levels of ACh or 
choline. Results indicate that the interference of lithium 
chloride with the storage or metabolism of ACh is 
minimal. (16 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

472. Llanos Zuloaga, Roberto. (U. Ricardo Palma, 
Lima, Peru) [Psychological experiences with lysergic 
acid and therapeutic suggestion.] (Span) Revista de 
Neuro-Psiquiatria, 1972(Dec), Vol. 35(4), 290-297. 
—Studied the effects of suggestive-persuasive methods to 
reproduce the psychological effects of LSD. 6 volunteers 
were administered from 90-150 ug of lysergic acid on 1 
occasion and on a 2nd occassion were given a placebo. 
With the placebo, suggestion-persuasion methods were 
employed in an attempt to elicit the effects of LSD. The 
placebo and suggestion-persuasion treatment failed to 
elicit the effects of LSD. Results indicate that the 
hallucinogenic experience is not reproducible by sugges- 
tive-persuasive methods alone on individuals already 
familiar with the effects of the drug. (English, French & 
German summaries)—L. M. Laosa. 

473. Mabry, Paul D. & Campbell, Byron A. (Princeton 
U.) Serotonergic inhibition of catecholamine-induced 
behavioral arousal. Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 49, 
381-391.—Amphetamine-induced locomotor activity in 
rats was potentiated by treatment with p-chlorophenyla- 
lanine (p-CPA), a depletor of brain serotonin. At 
Stronger doses, p-CPA and amphetamine acted synergis- 
tically to produce activity levels that were greater than 
would be expected if the effects of the 2 drugs were 
simply additive. Administration of 5-hydroxytryptophan, 
the precursor of serotonin, prevented this effect. When 
Ss treated with p-CPA were given an acute injection of 
Teserpine, a biphasic action resulted. p-CPA enhanced 
the heightened locomotor activity that immediately 
follows acute reserpine, but the subsequent level of 
sedation was not affected. Findings suggest that there is 
a serotonergic inhibitory system controlling catecholami- 
nergic arousal. (50 ref)—Journal summary. 

474. Mazurkiewiez-Kwilecki, I. M. & Fi ilezewski, M. 
(U. Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) The effects of chronic 
treatment with 4’-tetrahydrocannabinol on catecholamine 
synthesis in the rat. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 
33(1), 71-79.—Found that chronic administration of A’- 
tetrahydrocannabinol (2 mg/kg iv daily for 1 wk) to male 
Sprague-Dawley rats resulted in a significant increase in 
the synthesis of H?-catecholamines in the brain and 
adrenals. Endogenous noradrenaline and dopamine 
Concentration in the brain, adrenaline and noradrenaline 
level in adrenals, and cardiac noradrenaline content of 
experimental Ss did not differ from those of controls 
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injected with the solvent alone. (34 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

475. Merari, Ariel; Ginton, Avital; Heifez, Tamar & 
Lev-Ran, Tova. (Tel-Aviv U., Israel) Effects of alcohol 
on mating behavior of the female rat. Quarterly Journal 
of Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Dec), Vol. 34(4-A), 
1095-1098.—Compared the mating behavior of 7 ovar- 
iectomized Weizman B-l rats after an intraperitoneal 
injection of 1 ml of ethanol/kg of body weight or saline. 
After ethanol the mean ratio of frequency of lordosis to 
frequency of mounts and intromissions was .35, and 
mean duration of lordosis, 6.4 sec. After saline, the ratio 
was .96 (p < .05), and mean duration, 2.35 sec. Normal 
lordosis response occurred 9% of the time after ethanol 
and 8676 of the time after saline, and weak lordosis 
response, 93 and 25%, respectively. When the females 
were treated with ethanol, the 7 males had significantly 
longer mean latencies to intromission and ejaculation 
and an increase in the number of mounts, The decrease 
in lordosis frequency is attributed to the influence of 
ethanol on the spinal centers, and the increased duration 
of lordosis is interpreted as reflecting a diminution of 
cortical inhibition.—Journal abstract. 

476. Novin, Donald; Rezek, Milan & Vanderweele, 
Dennis A. (U. California, Los Angeles) A cannula for 
infusion and withdrawal of fluids in unrestrained 
animals. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 
135-136.—Describes the assembly and insertion of an 
economical and simple cannula for venous infusions. 
The cannula can also be adapted for gastrointestinal 
infusions and allows painless administrations or sam- 
pling to be performed in unrestrained animals. 

4T7. Raisman, G. & Field, P. M. (U. Oxford, England) 
Sexual dimorphism in the neuropil of the preoptic area 
of the rat and its dependence on neonatal androgen. 
Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 54, 1-29.—Reports that 
castration of the male rat within 12 hrs of birth (but not 
at 7 days of age) caused an increase to the female level in 
the number of spine synapses and permitted the 
development of a cyclic pattern of gonadotrophin release 
and the ability to show a progesterone-facilitated 
increase in receptivity. Conversely, females treated on 
Day 4 (but not on Day 16) with 1.25 mg of testosterone 
propionate had a low number of spine synapses (in the 
male range). This treatment also abolished the cyclic 
pattern of gonadotrophin release and the progesterone 
facilitated increase in receptivity. (96 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

478. Randt, C. T.; Korein, J. & Levidow, L (New 
York U., Medical School) iram pd of action of hee 
amnesia producing drugs in freely moving mice. 
Experimental Neurology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 41(3), 628-634. 
—Presents data from studies with 7 DBA/2J and 10 
C57BL/6J mice indicating that cycloheximide (a protein 
synthesis inhibitor) and diethylidithiocarbamate (a dopa- 
mine beta hydroxylase inhibitor) have similar actions 
and primarily affect the midbrain reticular formation 
and the cerebral cortex. 

479. Rodriguez, R.; Rojas-Ramirez, J. A. & Drucker- 
Colin, R. R. (Miles Inst. of Experimental Therapeutics, 
Mexico City) Serotonin-like actions of quipazine on the 
central nervous system. European Journal of Pharmacol- 
ogy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 24(2), 164-171.—Chronically im- 
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planted 13 cats with multipolar subcortical and monopo- 
lar cortical electrodes. The effects of iv injection of 
quipazine and 5-hydroxy-tryptophan and the effects of 
local application of quipazine and serotonin to the 
pontine raphe were determined. Quipazine iv injection 
induced behavioral alterations characterized primarily 
by sham-rage reactions, lack of responsiveness to 
external stimuli, and catatonic Stereotyped postures as 
well as EEG synchronization. These effects were essen- 
tially similar to those induced by the serotonin precursor 
and were abolished by pretreatment with cinanserin. 
Local application of quipazine and serotonin to the 
pontine raphe accelerated the onset of sleep and 
augmented total sleep time. Evidence suggests that the 
central actions of quipazine may be due to activation of 
serotonergic processes. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

480. Sarwer-Foner, G. J. (U. Ottawa, Medical School, 
Ontario, Canada) Some clinical and social aspects of 
lysergic acid diethylamide: II. Psychosomatics, 1972(Sep), 
Vol. 13(5), 309-316.—Presents a review of the literature 
suggesting the following conclusions: (a) LSD induces a 
toxic psychosis with changes in proprioceptive and 
exteroceptive sensation and apperception. (b) Judgment, 
memory, clarity of thought, comprehension, initiative, 
and self-control are impaired. (c) Effects depend upon 
the S's personality, social setting, his present problems 
and motives. (d) The drug does not appear to be a 
specific agent useful in psychotherapeutics or in condi- 
tioning therapy. (e) The individual therapists, reporting 
good result with LSD, probably achieved it by their 
skillful interpersonal relationship with the patient. (f) It 
does not enhance creativity. (g) It appears to increase 
some of the sensorial awareness in a distorted way. This 
had led some to believe that it “expands” the mind, 
increases consciousness, increases inner awareness and 
enhances creativity. (55 ref)—Journal abstract. 

481. Schechter, Martin D. (U. Melbourne, Parkville 
Victoria, Australia) Ethanol as a discriminative cue: 
Reduction following depletion of brain serotonin. 
European Journal of Pharmacology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
24(2), 278-281.—Trained 10 female albino rats to escape 
from a .5-ma shock in a 3-compartment chamber by 
discriminating between the effects of ethanol and saline. 
Administration of p-chlorophenylalanine, a tryptophan 
hydroxylase inhibitor that selectively depletes brain 
serotonin, produced complete inhibition of discrimina- 
tive behavior. Findings provide evidence for a seroto- 
nergic mediation in the discrimination of interoceptive 
cues produced by ethanol in the CNS.—Journal abstract. 

482. Staak, M. & Heberer, J. (U. Tübingen, Inst. of 
Forensic Medicine, W. Germany) [Experimental investi- 
gation of the influence of an antimycotic (Bay-b-5097) 
on psychophysical performance capability.] (Germ) 
International Journal of Clinical Pharmacology, Therapy & 
Toxicology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 8(3), 198-206.— Conducted 
a double-blind test of a new antimycotic preparation, 
bis-phenyl- (2-chlorphenyl) -1-imidazol-methane (Bay-b- 
5097) with 10 normal students as Ss. Psychodiagnostic 
methods were used which were of value in earlier 
pharmaco-psychological investigations. Results were 
statistically evaluated and correlated with blood levels. It 
was found that Bay-b-5097 unfavorably influenced the 
functional ability required in street traffic. Concentration 
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of attention and velocity of isolated acoustic impressions 
were decreased. (15 ref)—English abstract. 

483. Stacey, N. E. & Liley, N. R. (U. British 

Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Regulation of spawning 
behaviour in the female goldfish. Nature, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
247(5435), 71—72.—Anesthetized 33 female Carassius 
auratus and administered | of 3 treatments: (a) a 
handling control; (b) an oviduct plug fitted in Ss 
ovipore; and (c) an injection of S's own ovaluated eggs 
(previously hand-stripped), followed by a plug to prevent 
loss of eggs. Within 10 min of each treatment, S was 
placed with a sexually active male for 1 hr. Although 
here were no differences in pretreatment spawning rates 
of the 3 groups, injection of eggs stimulated spawning. In 
a test of whether 178-estradiol would restore spawning 
behavior in females, 4 additional groups of Ss were 
studied: (a) saline controls; (b) intraperitoneal injections 
of estradiol, but no egg injections; (c) estradiol injections 
before receiving eggs; and (d) egg injections only. 
Groups 1, 2, and 3 had regressed ovaries. Results show 
that only 2 of 12 controls spawned. Estradiol alone failed 
to induce spawning in Group 2, while Ss receiving 
estradiol and eggs, as well as the unregressed Ss in Group 
4, all spawned. Results suggest that the endocrine state 
appropriate for breeding is an extended period in the 
female goldfish, and that spawning depends upon 
ovulation occurring concomitantly with a mass of 
intraovarian ovulated eggs.—5B. McLean. 

484. Tansella, Michele. (U. Padua, Italy) [Collateral 
effects of sleep-inducing agents.] (Ital) Acta Neurologi- 
ca, 1973(Jul), Vol. 28(4), 481-497.— Presents a prelimi- 
nary report of a study in progress at an Italian 
psychiatric clinic concerning the hangover effects of 
amobarbital (200 mg) and n-demethyldiazepan (10 and 
20 mg) in anxious patients suffering from insomnia. 
Other side effects (e.g., dependence and tolerance) are 
discussed and suggestions are made concerning the use 
of hypnotic agents. (47 ref) —M. J. Stanford. 

485. Tarsy, Daniel & Baldessarini, Ross J. (Massachu- 
setts General Hosp., Psychiatric Research Lab., Boston) 
Pharmacologically induced behavioural supersensitivity 
to apomorphine. Nature-New Biology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
245(148), 262-263.—Attempted to demonstrate super- 
sensitivity to an exogenous transmitter agent by means 
of a shift in dose-response relationships. Stereotypical 
behavior, believed to be mediated by dopamine and 
produced by apomorphine, was investigated as a 
function of pretreatment with antiadrenergic drugs. 
Subcutaneous reserpine, a-methyl-p-tyrosine (AMPT), 
chlorpromazine, sodium phenobarbital, and diazepam 
injections were administered chronically to male Spra- 
gue-Dawley rats. Spontaneous locomotor activity was 
measured 6 days after stopping chronic treatments and 1 
day before subcutaneous administration of apomor- 
phine. The shift in dose-response curves in the direction 
of increased sensitivity was highly significant after 
withdrawal of reserpine, AMPT, and chlorpromazine 
(p < .001). There was no evidence of altered sensitivity 
after phenobarbital and diazepam. It is concluded that 
chronic pretreatment with reserpine, AMPT, or chlor- 
promazine can increase sensitivity to subsequent admin- 
istration of apomorphine. (24 ref)—B. McLean. 
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486. van Praag, H. M., et al. (State U. Groningen, 
Psychiatric Clinic, Netherlands) The influence of pro- 
benecid on the metabolism of serotonin, dopamine and 
their precursors in man. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, 
Vol. 33(2), 141-151.—Examined whether probenecid 
exerts an influence on the metabolism of the monoamine 
precursors, tryptophan and tyrosine, in 2 experiments 
with psychiatric patients (NV = 32). Whereas in rats 
probenecid lowers the serum tryptophan level and 
elevates that in the brain, the serum tryptophan level was 
lowered and the cerebrospinal fluid (CSF) concentration 
remained unchanged. After an oral tryptophan load, 
however, the CSF tryptophan concentration increased, It 
is suggested that, in man, endogenously released and 
exogenous tryptophan enter different metabolic pools in 
the brain. After an oral load of levotryptophan depres- 
sive Ss showed a more rapid increase in CSF tryptophan 
concentration and a less marked rise of the CSF 5- 
hydroxyindoleacetic acid (5-HIAA) level than did 
psychologically undisturbed test Ss previously examined. 
This result suggests that, in the depressive patient, the 
tryptophan-metabolizing capacity is disturbed. After an 
oral load of levotryptophan, the CSF homovanilic acid 
concentration increased. The CSF concentrations of 5- 
HIAA, HVA, tryptophan, and tyrosine showed no 
systematic variations during the day. (36 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

487. Wallach, Marshall B. & Gershon, Samuel. (Syntex 
Research Corp., Paló Alto, Calif.) The effects of A’-THC 
on the EEG, reticular multiple unit activity and sleep of 
cats. European Journal of Pharmacology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
24(2), 172-178.—Examined the electroneuropharmaco- 
logical effects of A'-tetrahydrocannabinol (A'-THC) in 
cats chronically implanted with electrodes. A'-THC, 
when administered either intraperitoneal or iv, induced 
sedation and an enhancement of 12-Hz burst activity. 
Alterations in the paradoxical sleep pattern included a 
trend toward fewer and longer paradoxical sleep epi- 
sodes following the initial suppression of paradoxical 
sleep. The A'-THC did not elicit either hypersynchrony 
and inappropriate behavior nor desynchrony and stereo- 
typed behavior. This suggests that A'-THC lacks the 
psychotomimetic effects of compounds such as the 
perception distorting psychotomimetics (e.g., LSD) and 
the CNS stimulants (e.g., methaphetamine). It is suggest- 
ed that A-THC might have clinically useful sedative 
hypnotic properties. (47 ref) —Journal abstract. 

488. Walsh, John. Addiction Research Center: 
Pioneers still on the frontier. Science, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
182(4118), 1229-1231.— Reviews the work of researchers 
at the Addiction Research Center, established in the 
1930s to study the actions of narcotics and to search for 
a Pongddieting narcotic using federal prisoner volunteers 
as Ss. 

489. Ziskind, D.; Baum, M. & Amit, Z. (Sir George 
Williams U., Center for Research on Drug Dependence, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Failure of ACTH to influ- 
ence avoidance extinction in a one-way avoidance 
situation. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 2(6B), 425-426.— Trained 40 male Wistar rats to 
avoid shock in a l-way automated ledge box. After 
acquisition of the avoidance response, Ss received an 
intraperitoneal injection of Ringer's solution or 1 of 3 
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dosages of ACTH dissolved in Ringer's solution. 10 min 
after injection, Ss were replaced in the avoidance 
apparatus with the shock disconnected, and the number 
of trials required to extinguish the avoidance response 
was determined. It was hypothesized that the increase in 
resistance to extinction of shock avoidance observed 
after ethanol injections could be related to increased 
circulating ACTH levels. Results did not support. the 
hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 
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490. Andrewartha, H. G. & Birch, L. C. (Waite 
Agricultural Inst., U. Adelaide, South Australia) The 
distribution and abundance of animals. Chicago, Ill.: U. 
Chicago Press, 1954. xv, 782 p. $8.95.—Presents a 
comprehensive analysis of issues in animal ecology. 
Topics include the interactions of behavior, physiology 
and the environment (weather, food, other animals, and 
habitat), genetic aspects of ecology, a discussion of 17 
major studies of natural populations which illustrates 
methodological and interpretative issues, empirical ex- 
amples of the numbers of animals in natural populations, 
ecology and the origin of the species, diapause and 
dispersal, and over- and underpopulation. (40% p ref) 

491. Atkin, A.; Brooks, V. B. & Pischnger, S. (Mount 
Sinai School of Medicine, City U. New York) A torque 
device for studies of primate limb movements. Physiolo- 
gy & Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 127-129.—De- 
scribes a monkey chair and manipulandum suitable for 
testing arm movement in primates with and without 
forcings. The unit is stronger and more convenient than 
commercially available types. 

492. Hansen, Ernst W. (Rutgers State U., Newark) A 
further analysis of the responsiveness of experienced 
and inexperienced ring dove (Streptopelia risoria) foster 
parents to ` squabs. Developmental —Psychobiology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 6(6), 557-565.—The responsiveness of 
experienced and inexperienced ring dove foster parents 
(N = 100 pairs) to young (2-day-old) and older (4-5 day 
old) squabs was compared (a) 4 days after the 2nd egg 
was laid and (b) at 13 days (about the time of hatching). 
In the 4-day groups inexperienced male foster parents 
showed more squab-directed attention than did experi- 
enced males. In addition, older squabs introduced to 
inexperienced Ss gained significantly more wei| t than 
any other subgroup. In the 13-day groups, the only 
differences obtained gave indications of enhanced 
behavioral responsiveness to the squabs by inexperi- 
enced foster parents.—Journal abstract. _ 

493. Johnson, Clifford R. (California Academy of 
Sciences, Los Angeles) Behaviour of the Australian 
crocodiles, Crocodylus johnstoni and C. porosus. Zoologi- 
cal Journal of the Linnean Society, 1973(Jun), Vol. 52(4), 
315-336.—Describes behavior associated with therm- 
oregulation, activity, feeding and hunting, voluntary 
diving, responses to other animals, and defensive 
displays for 2 crocodile species (V = 18). Reactions to 
various animals and defensive behavior at the intra- and 
interspecific levels are discussed. (Spanish summary) (45 
ref)—Journal abstract. 
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494. Leigh, Hoyle & Hofer, Myron. (Yale U., Medical 
School) Behavioral and physiologic effects of littermate 
removal on the remaining single pup and mother during 
the pre-weaning period in rats. Psychosomatic Medicine, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 35(6), 497-508.—Studied the effects of 
littermate removal in 3 experiments with a total of 32 
litters of Wistar Carworth CFN albino rats. Prior to 10 
days of age, littermate removal generally resulted in 
inanition and death of the remaining pup, but by the 
12th postnatal day 100% survived. Mothers increased the 
proportion of time spent with “singletons” to 70-100% 
and showed more licking of the singleton and mainte- 
nance of a nursing posture than controls. Single pups 
showed increased stimulation of the mother, self-groom- 
ing, and locomotion; they maintained weight gains 
indistinguishable from controls and developed cardiac 
acceleratory responses significantly greater than con- 
trols. It is hypothesized that, with only a single pup 
present, the rat mother may not be stimulated to develop 
the normal changes in maternal behavior compatible 
with the growing age of her pup, resulting in altered 
development of her infant. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

495. Levy, Walter J. & Davis, James W. (Inst. of 
Parapsychology, Durham, N.C.) Introduction of an 
activity-wheel testing cage into the rodent precognition 
work. Journal of Parapsychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(4), 
253-271.— Discusses the disadvantages of the box testing 
cage in rodent precognition work and describes an 
alternative activity-wheel cage. The inside rim along 
which the S runs is divided in half along its perimeter by 
2 low barriers, and each 10 sec, the random number 
generator chooses 1 of the 2 halves of the wheel and 
sends a stimulus if the S is in the chosen side. Ss task is. 
to use its precognitive ability to avoid being in the side 
where it would receive the stimulus. A preliminary study 
with 14 hamsters gave a significant 5896 scoring in the 
main class of data (random behavior trials—RBT). 
Results also confirm that, as in prior findings, among the 
RBT trials the scoring was higher on the "nonshock" 
trials and those trials preceded by only 1 or 2 jumps 
between aversive stimuli. The main experiment with 17 
Ss also gave significant results on the RBT's (5675) and 
on the “nonshock” trials, as expected. Trials after 1 or 2 
barrier crossings were at the same level as the overall 
RBT scoring which, though significant, was a departure 
from the prior pattern of higher scoring in this condition. 
This finding may suggest that some change is needed in 
the low-jump criterion.—Journal abstract. 

496. Levy, Walter J. & Terry, James C. (Inst. for 
Parapsychology, Durham, N.C.) Further study of the 
wheel testing cage in the rodent precognition work. 
Journal of Parapsychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 314), 
323-333.—Reports an experiment confirming the effi- 
ciency of an activity wheel as a test cage, which was 
previously described by W. J. Levy and J. W. Davis (see 
PA, Vol. 52:Issue 1). Efficiency was improved by 
shortening the trial time from 10-5 sec while extending 
the run length from 25-41 trials, with no significant 
decrease in scoring. Results with 19 hamsters were 
significant, with approximately 56% scoring in the 
random-behavior trials. A ¢ test showed significant 
scoring by the Ss as a class across all activity-wheel 
studies so far carried out.—Journal abstract. 
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497. Shideler, Richard T. (Washington U.) The 
importance of Mimic pattern and position in an artificial 
mimicry situation. Behaviour, 1973, Vol 47(3-4), 
268-280.—Studied “Batesian” mimicry by presenting 55 
captive starlings (Sturnus vulgaris) with painted meal 
worms. Various mimic patterns bearing imperfect resem- 
blances to the model were offered to the birds to test for 
differential selection. Each bird was presented with a 
total of 50 models, 50 mimics, and 100 edibles over a 10- 
day period; the dependent measures were pecking, 
eating, or not touching the worm. The mimics were eaten 
significantly less than the edibles and the latency to eat 
mimics was significantly greater than the latency to eat 
edibles. Generalization occurred from the model to the 
mimics. Data are interpreted as supporting the micromu- 
tational theory of evolution. (German summary) (22 ref) 
—S. R. Goldstein. 

498. Sturm, Helmut. (Pedagogical Coll., Hildesheim, 
W. Germany) {On the ethology of  Trithyreus sturmi 
Kraus.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 33(2), 113-140.—Briefly describes the ecological 
requirements of a South American species of little whip 
scorpions. Among the behavior patterns described are 
locomotion, getting prey, cleaning habits, digging, and 
mating behaviors. (29 ref) 

499. White, K. Geoffrey; Juhasz, Joseph B. & Wilson, 
Peter J. (Victoria U. Wellington, New Zealand) Is man 
no more than this? Evaluative bias in interspecies 
comparison. Journal of the History of the Behavioral 
Sciences, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(3), 203-212.—Suggests that 
interspecies comparisons have been adversely influenced 
by man's view of his relation to other species. In 
accepting the notion that he is basically animal in his 
behavior as well as his biology, man has failed to accept 
the possibility that he is simply another animal. It is 
argued that the “animal plus" idea of man has adversely 
influenced our approach to the comparative study of 
animal and human behavior. Quantitative interspecies 
comparisons are misdirected and misleading. Differences 
between the behavior of animals and men are qualita- 
tive; man is "neither more nor less than any other 
animal."—C. M. Franks. 


Learning & Motivation 


500. Ader, Robert. (U. Rochester, School of Medicine 
& Dentistry) Effects of early experiences on shock- and 
illness-induced passive avoidance behaviors. Develop- 
mental Psychobiology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 6(6), 547-555.—33 
litters of Charles-River rats were either handled, 
shocked, or not manipulated during the preweaning 
period or during the 21 days immediately following 
weaning. At maturity Ss were tested in 2 passive 
avoidance situations. One-half of the Ss were first tested 
in an illness-induced taste aversion situation using sour 
water as the CS and different doses of cyclophosphamide 
as the UCS. The remaining Ss were first tested in a 1-trial 
passive avoidance situation using a “step-through” 
apparatus and a single electric shock. Early experience 
had no effect on the development of a taste aversion at 
any dosage of cyclophosphamide. Prior conditioning of a 
taste aversion did influence performance in the step- 
through avoidance situation. Fewer of these previously 
conditioned Ss attained the training criterion, and 
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previously conditioned handled groups displayed less 
*emotional" behavior than controls. Response latencies 
in the shock-induced passive avoidance test did not 
differentiate between handled and shocked Ss. Ss 
manipulated prior to weaning had consistently shorter 
latencies than the nonmanipulated controls.—Journal 
abstract. 

501. Anderson, Lowell T. (New York U., Medical 
Center, Millhauser Lab.) An analysis of habitat prefer- 
ence in mice as a function of prior experience. 
Behaviour, 1973, Vol. 47(3-4), 302-339.—Conducted 6 
experiments on an inbred strain of mice to evaluate the 
effects of differential experience with 2 types of bedding 
material (cedar shavings or commercial cellulose) upon 
subsequent bedding material preference in a choice 
situation. Early exposure to the different bedding 
materials affected habitat preference at weaning and in 
adulthood. Habitat preference of males was stable with 
respect to prior experience while female preference 
tended to shift toward cedar shavings. It was also found 
that birth site for the next generation was affected by 
prior bedding experience and remained stable over 
several generations. Results are discussed in terms of 
sympatric speciation and evolutionary theory. (German 
summary)—S. R. Goldstein. 

502. Cohen, Mark E.; Hennessy, John W. & Rosen, 
Alexander J. (U. Illinois, Chicago Circle) The effects of 
post-reinforcement delay and early sucrose experience 
on sucrose incentive shift performance in the rat. 
Japanese Psychological Research, 1973(Jul), Vol. 15(2), 
59-64.—Performed 2 experiments with 94 male albino 
Holtzman rats to investigate the roles of goal box 
experience and sucrose novelty on sucrose-incentive-shift 
performance. It was hypothesized that (a) postreinforce- 
ment delay and (b) early sucrose experience would lead 
to rapid response decrements following an incentive 
reduction. Neither hypothesis was supported and further 
research is needed to elucidate the mechanism involved 
in the slow behavioral adjustments to decreased sucrose 
rewards.—Journal abstract. 

503. Delude, Lloyd A. (U. Lethbridge, Alberta, 
Canada) Factors affecting the strength of the vicious 
circle phenomenon. Psychological Record, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 23(4), 467-476.—Evaluated the effects of punish- 
ment applied to 40 male hooded rats during a learned 
escape response, using a drop-start or a gate-lift-start 
procedure with various dependent measures. Absolute 
level of responding was enhanced for all Ss by the drop- 
start procedure. Punishment provided greater relative 
Persistence on certain measures but not on those 
measures appropriate to tests of the vicious circle 
hypothesis. It is argued that literature concerned with 
punishment effects on adient responding is more 
uniform than is generally assumed. (20 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

504. Dóhl, J. (Niedersachsen Pedagogical Coll., 
Oldenburg, W. Germany) [Memory of a chimpanzee for 
complicated tasks.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Tierpsycholo- 
gie, 197XSep) Vol. 33(2), 204-208—After a 3-yr 
interval, a 10-yr-old female chimpanzee was tested on a 
Series of 4 problems which she had mastered formerly. 
Ss abilities in solving manipulation tasks (e.g., unlocking 
locks) seemed to be nearly unaltered. However, to some 
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extent she had forgotten strategies in solving the tasks 
(e.g. to survey a maze under glass before trying to get a 
food-chip out of it). Apparently, she had also become 
quite uninterested in “painting.” —English summary. 

505. Drawbaugh, Richard & Lal, Harbans. (U. Rhode 
Island) Reversal by narcotic antagonist of a narcotic 
action elicited by a conditional stimulus. Nature, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 247(5435), 65-67.—Hypothesized that if 
a conditional stimulus can evoke brain morphine-recep- 
tor activity, then a morphine antagonist (specifically, 
naloxone) should reverse the effect of the stimulus in 
mimicking morphine activity. 36 male Long-Evans rats 
were made morphine dependent with intraperitoneal 
injections of 10-200 mg/kg/day for 13-15 days. Each 
injection was paired with a bell. 36 Ss were then 
withdrawn to produce hypothermia, and 12 Ss were used 
as nonwithdrawal or saline controls. The experimental Ss 
were divided into 6 treatment groups: morphine, 
naloxone, or bell, alone; bell plus naloxone; morphine 
plus naloxone; and withdrawal hypothermia controls. 
Morphine or the conditioning stimulus (bell) caused 
marked hyperthermia in the withdrawn Ss. Naloxone 
alone produced slight hypothermia. However, the bell 
(which increased temperature) followed by naloxone 
caused severe hypothermia, as did morphine followed by 
naloxone, Results demonstrate the ability of a condition- 
al stimulus to mimic the counter-withdrawal effects of 
morphine. It is suggested that such a stimulus may cause 
activity in brain areas specifically sensitive to the 
agonistic effects of morphine and to morphine depend- 
ence.—B. McLean. 

506. Dukhayyil, Abdulaziz A. & Lyons, Joseph E. (U. 
Arizona) The effect of two types of baseline training on 
behavioral contrast and the peak shift. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(6B), 407-409. 
—Gave 8 White and Silver King pigeons discrimination 
training between 2 wavelength stimuli following either a 
single stimulus or a nondifferential baseline training 
condition. Ss were then administered a postdiscrimina- 
tion generalization test, followed by a return to the 
baseline training condition. 2 levels of task difficulty 
were used. Results indicate that neither behavioral 
contrast nor the peak shift varied systematically as a 
function of either baseline training condition or task 
difficulty. Results further show the use of the postdiscri- 
mination baseline. training condition to be a weak 
procedure.—Journal abstract. 

507. Dyck, Dennis G.; Mellgren, Roger L. & Nation, 
Jack R. (U. Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) Punishment 
of appetitively reinforced instrumental behavior: Fac- 
tors affecting response persistence. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 102(1), 125-132.—In 
the Ist of 2 runway investigations, 2 groups of 20 de? 
albino Sprague-Dawley rats received equal amounts o 
punishment and nonreinforcement during acquisition 
training. Group PR (punishment-reinforcement) i 
ceived transitions from punishment to reinforcement SCH 
Group NR (nonreinforcement-reinforcement) receiv 
transitions from nonreinforcement to reinforcement. A 
control group of 20 Ss received unpunished SH 
reinforcement training. Following training, 10 Ss a Gen 
group received punished extinction, and the other 


received unpunished extinction. Results indicate that 
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Group. PR was superior to Group NR in punished 
extinction, and the reverse was true in unpunished 
extinction. The control group exhibited the poorest 
performance regardless of the response-decrement proce- 
dure employed. In Exp II (n = 20), Groups NR and PR 
received unpunished, punished, and unpunished extinc- 
tion following acquisition. Generally, results are consist- 
ent with those obtained in Exp I. Results are interpreted 
in terms of E. J. Capaldi's 1967 sequential theory of 
instrumental learning.—Journal abstract. 

508. Hymowitz, Norman. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) Effects of lever-press-dependent and independ- 
ent electric shock on schedule-induced water intake. 
Psychological Record, 1973(Fal), Vol. 23(4), 487-497.—Fl 
300-sec electric shock of sufficient intensity to suppress 
lever pressing in rats responding under a fixed-ratio-30 
(FR-30) food schedule led to an increase in schedule- 
induced water intake (Exp I and II). In Exp III response- 
independent electric shock delivered under a variable- 
time 180-sec schedule and which occurred simultaneous- 
ly with the delivery of a food pellet attenuated postpellet 
water intake in Ss receiving food pellets under a fixed- 
time 40-sec food schedule. In Exp IV shock also was 
delivered under a variable-time 180-sec schedule but was 
not delivered simultaneously with food pellets. A total of 
8 female Long-Evans hooded and 4 male Sprague- 
Dawley albino rats were used as Ss. Results show that 
even though it was unlikely that shocks were adminis- 
tered while S was drinking, attenuation of post-pellet 
drinking during shock was observed in an S receiving 
food pellet according to a response-independent sched- 
ule. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

509. Kavanau, J. Lee; Ramos, Judith & Havenhill, Roy 
M. (U. California, Los Angeles) Compulsory regime and 
control of environment in animal behaviour: II. Light 
level preferences of carnivores. Behaviour, 1973, Vol. 
46(3-4), 279-299.—Studied the determination. of light 
preferences and its effect on wheel running activity in a 
total of 13 Ss from the following carnivore species: 
Bassariscus astutus, Genetta genetta, Mustela frenata, 
Mustela rixosa, Tayra barbara, and Urocyon cinereoargen- 
teus. Light levels ranging from darkness to 150, 300, 500, 
or 900 Lux were controlled by S by pressing 1 of 2 bars 
that either increased or decreased light intensity. Most Ss 
preferred the brightest or second brightest light available 
as measured by running time, length, and number of 
visits. Running speed did not correlate significantly with 
light level. It is suggested that light preferences in the 
range of 10-900 Lux are dependent upon visual factors 
such as color, contrast, eiie and intensity. (German 

mmary) (17 ref)—S. R. Goldstein. 
S dee W. & Winokur, Stephen. (U. 
Minnesota) Rats barpress in order to change the rate at 
which they are fed. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 2(6B), 415-417.—4 male albino rats were 
fed irregularly but on the average of once every 3 min. If 
an S pressed a bar, the average interfeeding interval 
dropped to once every footshock All 4 Ss learned to 
barpress. When barpresses no longer persistence average 
interfeeding interval, Ss tended not to press. including of 
relation between barpressing and reduction of the 
interfeeding interval generated renewed barpressing. 


—Journal abstract. 
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511. Lyle, J. G.; Jonson, K. M.; Edwards, M. J. & 
Penny, R. H. (U. Sydney, New South Wales, Australia) 
Effect of prenatal heat stress at mid- and late gestation 
on the learning of mature guinea-pigs. Developmental 
Psychobiology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 6(6), 483-494.— Tested 
mature short-haired guinea pigs (Cavia porcellus) which 
had been heat stressed at different gestational ages, along 
with their treated and untreated controls(N = 158) on 
a BLACK-WHITE serial discrimination task with 1 
reversal. A significant difference was found between Ss 
stressed at 40-44 days gestation and their treated 
controls, but only on perseverative errors on the reversal 
task. No differences existed between Ss stressed at 56-60 
days gestation and their treated controls, nor among the 
various control groups. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

512. McHose, James H. (Southern lllinois U.) 
Preference for reward and nonreward odor trails as a 
function of reinforcement history. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(6B), 420-422. 
—Tested 225 male albino rats for preference of reward, 
nonreward, and neutral odor trails. Ss which had 
previously received partial or varied reward training 
Showed no preference for reward odor trails, while Ss 
which had previously received continuous reward train- 
ing preferred reward odor trails. Methodological and 
theoretical implications for past and future instrumental 
conditioning experiments are  discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

513. Nagy, Z. Michael; Misanin, James R. & Wetzel, 
Barbara. (Bowling Green State U.) Inception of a 24-hr 
memory capacity in two mouse strains. Developmental 
Psychobiology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 6(6), 521-529. —Gave 160 
C3H mice and 160 Swiss-Webster mice 25 escape 
training trials in a straight alley at either 8 or 10 days of 
age. Each of these groups was then divided into 3 
retention groups which received an additional 25 training 

trials 1, 6, or 24 hr following original training. Compari- 
sons of the retest scores with original training scores, as 
well as with littermate controls without prior training, 
indicate that both strains trained at 8 days of age failed 
to demonstrate retention of learning when retested 24 hr 
after training, although they showed reliable 1-hr 
retention and some evidence of 6-hr retention. However, 
Ss trained at 10 days of age performed better on the 
retention tests at all retest intervals than they had on 
original training, as well as better than maturation 
controls without prior training. These results indicate 
that a 24-hr retention capacity for escape training 
developed between 8-10 days of age in both mouse 
strains. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

514. Parker, Lorne F. & Radow, Barbara L. (U. 
LEE Isolation stress and volitional ethanol 
consumption in the rat. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 1:3. Maintained. 12 Wistar rats 
for 16 hrs daily in individual cages with ad lib food, 
water, and 25% (v/v) ethanol. During the remaining 8-hr 
period Ss were housed either individually or in pairs in 
large cages without food or liquids. Daily consumption 
of water and ethanol were recorded for 60 days, after 
which Ss were sacrificed and their adrenal glands 
examined. Results show that the isolated Ss consumed 
Significantly more ethanol than the pair-housed Ss from 
the 25th day on. Furthermore, the isolated Ss had 
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enlarged adrenal glands indicating hyperadrenalcorti- 
cism. It is concluded that the rat’s typical increase in 
ethanol consumption over time may be a response to 
stress induced by experimental housing procedures. 
—Journal abstract. 

515. Robbins, Donald & Warner, Patricia L. (Emory 
U.) Individual organism probability matching with rats 
in a two-choice task. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 2(6B), 405-407.—On any | trial, 10 male 
Sprague-Dawley rats had reward available for 1 of 2 
alternatives, where the probability of reward for each 
alternative was 85:15, 70:30; or 30:70. The side on which 
reward was available was held constant until the S 
responded to the rewarded side. First-choice trials, 
defined as trials following reward, revealed asymptotic 
probability matching in individual Ss. Analysis of the 
error-run distributions revealed that Ss may have learned 
a conditional discrimination (i.e., trials following reward 
yielded probability matching behavior, while trials 
following nonreward at asymptote were largely to the 
side opposite the nonrewarded side).—Journal abstract. 

516. Rovee, Carolyn K.; Agnello, Ann M. & Smith, 
Bonnie. (Douglass Coll. Rutgers State U., New Bruns- 
wick) Environmental influences on tonic immobility in 
three- and seven-day-old chicks (Gallus gallus). Psycho- 
logical Record, 1973(Fal), Vol. 23(4), 539-546.—Induced 
tonic immobility in 60 3- and 7-day-old White Leghorn 
chicks by a ventral restraint procedure in the presence of 
familiar or unfamiliar geometric shapes or blank test box 
walls. Older Ss exhibited longer immobility reactions, 
fewer spontaneous terminations, and deeper stages of 
immobility in all test conditions. Younger Ss responded 
selectively to environmental test conditions, showing 
attenuated response in the presence of familiar shapes 
and stronger reactions to unfamiliar shapes. Results ar 
discussed in terms of differential fearfulness as a 
function of age-related experience. (22 ref)—Journal 
abstract, 

517. Salzinger, Kurt; Fairhurst, Stephen P.; Freimark, 
Steven J. & Wolkoff, F. Dmitri. (Polytechnic Inst. of 
Brooklyn) Behavior of the goldfish as an early warning 
system for the presence of pollutants in water. Journal 
of Environmental Systems, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3(1), 27-40. 
—Reviews toxicity and behavioral studies of the effects 
of pollutants on fish and presents and results of an 
experiment on the effects of 2 levels of polluted water on 
the behavior of 12 goldfish. Ss were trained to press a 
lever on FI, fixed ratio, extinction, and discrimination 
schedules of reinforcement. 3 Ss from each condition 
were than placed in water with high and low concentra- 
tions of mercury (.01 and .006 parts/million) or in 
unpolluted water. All Ss placed in highly polluted water 
showed the largest percentage drop in response rate, and 
all but 1 S in the low pollution water showed the 2nd 
largest decrease in Tesponse rate. Results suggest that 
goldfish may be used as monitors of pollution. (31 ref) 
—L. Gorsey. 

518. Schnaitter, Roger & Winokur, Stephen. (Illinois 
Wesleyan U.) Some interactions in a Tiger order 
multiple schedule of reinforcement. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(6B), 410-412. 
—Trained 2 male homing pigeons on a multiple 
schedule, of which each component was a chain 
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schedule. A high-rate contingency was added to 1 
component of | chain. Negative behavioral contrast was 
observed. Tests for emotionality were negative. Rein- 
forcement rates were constant and equal in both chains 
throughout the experiment.—Journal abstract. 

519. Skinner, Nicholas F. (King’s Coll., U. Western 
Ontario, London, Canada) Acquisition of zero-delay 
matching in pigeons. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1973(Nov), Vol. 5(6), 467-469.—Con- 
ducted an experiment with 4 naive pigeons in which 
efficient zero-delay matching was generated. Introduc- 
tion of a 3rd comparative stimulus to disrupt the position 
preference characteristic of preacquisition performance 
under 2-choice matching conditions was followed almost 
immediately by a steady increase in correct responding 
to near errorless levels.—Journal abstract. 

520. Sutton, D.; Larson C.; Taylor, E. M. & 
Lindeman, R. C. (U. Washington) Vocalization in rhesus 
monkeys: Conditionability. Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 
52, 225-231.—3 rhesus monkeys were individually 
trained to emit relatively prolonged calls in an experi- 
mental arrangement which required that intensity of 
each call be maintained within prescribed limits. Each S 
learned to produce the calls when a stimulus signaled the 
appropriate occasion. Stimulus control over the calls was 
demonstrated by increased number of calls and in- 
creased average duration of calls when the signal was 
present, together with diminished number of calls when 
the signal was not present.—Journal summary. 

521. Wayner, M. J. & Greenberg, I. (Syracuse U., 
Brain Research Lab.) Schedule dependence of schedule 
induced polydipsia and lever pressing. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 10(5), 965-966.— Tested 2 
male hooded rats maintained at 80% of initial body 
weight for schedule induced polydipsia at fixed time 
(FT) intervals of 1.0, 2.0, 3.0, 4.0, and 5.0 min. A total of 
180 45-mg pellets were delivered during the test session. 
Each S was tested 5 times at each FT interval. Total 
number of licks, leverpresses, and water consumption 
increased as the FT interval was increased to maximum 
at 40 min and then decreased at 5.0 min. Although 
delivery of the food pellet was not contingent upon 
pressing the lever, leverpressing occurred and followed 
the same time-related function as licking and water 
consumption. Results are interpreted in terms of in- 
creased motor activity attributed to intermittent food 
delivery.—Journal abstract. 


Social & Sexual Behavior 


522. Altman, Stuart A. (Ed.). (U. Chicago) Social 
communication among primates. Chicago, Ill: U. 
Chicago Press, 1967. xiv, 392 p. $4.95.— Presents a 
collection of 17 laboratory and field studies of behavior 
patterns among primates from an international symposi- 
um held in 1964. Topics include: reproductive and 
agonistic behavior, causal mechanisms of primate behav- 
ior, social dynamics, and communication processes. 
Methodological and data analysis issues are briefly 
considered. T5 

523. Bartmann, Wolf. [A cleaning symbiosis between 
stickleback and pike in captivity.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für 
Tierpsychologie, 1973(Sep), Vol. 33(2), tigers 
scribes the symbiotic cleaning behavior of the stickle- 
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back fish in relation to the pike fish, and discusses the 
poorly developed patterns of communication betweer 
the species. It is concluded that the symbiosis betweer 
these 9 Species is at a primitive stage compared to othei 
marine fishes. (28 ref) 

524. Bridges, R. S.; Zarrow, M. X.5 Goldman, B. D. & 
Denenberg, V. H. (U. Connecticut) A developmenta 
study of maternal responsiveness in the rat. Physiolog) 
& Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 149-151.—Conductec 
2 experiments with groups of male and female Wistar ra 
weanlings, in which it was demonstrated that both mal 
and female Ss retrieved and grouped rat pups as early a 
24 days of age. Injections of testosterone propionat 
failed to inhibit the onset of this behavior in the male Ss 
—Journal abstract. 

525. Brockmann, H. Jane. (U. Wisconsin) Th 
function of poster-coloration in the beaugregory 
Eupomacentrus leucostictus (Pomacentridae,pisces).Zeit 
schrift für Tierpsychologie, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 13-34 
—Conducted 12 experiments to test whether blue anc 
yellow coloration was a releaser for territorial behavioi 
among a species of tropical reef fish. Examination of the 
importance of color, movement, size, and shape revealec 
that movement was the most important feature of thi 
behavior. (German summary) (49 ref) 

526. Capranica, Robert R.; Frishkoff, Lawrence S. & 
Nevo, Eviatar. (Cornell U., Section of Neurobiology & 
Behavior) Encoding of geographic dialects in the 
auditory system of the cricket frog. Science, 1973(Dec) 
Vol. 182(4118), 1272-1275.—Reports a study demon. 
strating that the frequency sensitivity of the auditor) 
nervous system of cricket frogs (Acris) varies geographi- 
cally. Thís variation is closely matched to the spectral 
energy in their mating calls, thus enabling them to 
respond preferentially to the calls of their local dialect. 

527. Chamove, A. S. (Stirling U., Psychology Primate 
Unit, Scotland) Rearing infant rhesus together. Behavi- 
our, 1973, Vol. 47(1-2), 48-66.—To analyze the antece- 
dent conditions of the together-together syndrome, 6 
infant rhesus monkeys (Macaca mulatta) were reared in 
pairs, 6 in pairs separated on alternate weeks, 6 in pairs 
which changed in composition weekly, 6 in a group of 6, 
and 6 in individual cages. When tested in groups of 6 

during the Ist yr of life and with infants, juveniles, and 
adults during the 2nd yr of life, it was found that (a) self- 
play and social play increased and self-cling and 
aggression decreased as an increasing function of the 
number of rearing partners; (b) social cling was greatest 
in Ss reared constantly with the same animals and was 
independent of the amount of play mee by a group. 
French summ: 17 ref)—Journal summary. R 
: 528. Clark, SE L. & Dillon, John E. (U. Arion. 
Evaluation of the water incentive method of socía 
dominance measurement in primates. Folia Primatologi- 
ca, 1973, Vol. 19(4), 293-31 1.—Studied the assessment A 
dominance relations among all possible pairs of 5 male 
and 5 female squirrel monkeys (Saimiri sciuri eus) by 
competitive water-incentive tasks. Qualitative records of 
assertive and aggressive behaviors were made. Latency 
to Ist drink, latency to accumulating 15 sec of drinking 
time, and total drinking and locomotion frequencies and 
durations were recorded. The 15-sec latency measure was 
suggested as the least confounded by nonsocial variables, 
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eg., speed, dexterity, or reaction time. Dominance 
determined the interval during which drinking occurred 
in the test session but did not determine total drinking or 
locomotion levels. It is suggested that the 15-sec latency 
measure (a) is equally applicable in nonsocial, pairwise, 
or group situations; and (b) yieids salient and objective 
dominance differences which are highly related to 
qualitative dominance assertive behaviors. (16 ref) —W. 
K. Redican. 

529. David, J. H. (U. Cape Town, South Africa) The 
behaviour of the bontebok, Damaliscus dorcas dorcas, 
(Pallas 1766), with special reference to territorial behavi- 
our. Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 
38-107.—Observed a group of bonteboks, gregarious 
antelopes, whose social structure comprises bachelor 
herds, nursery herds, and territorial males. The behavior 
patterns and daily activities of these 3 subgroups are 
discussed. The methods of establishing and defending 
territories are described in detail. (57 ref) 

530. Erwin, J.; Brandt, E. M. & Mitchell, G. (U. 
California, Davis) Attachment formation and separation 
in heterosexually naive preadult rhesus monkeys 
(Macaca mulatta ). Developmental ` Psychobiology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 6(6), 531-538.—6 heterosexual pairs of 
3-yr-old rhesus monkeys which had no previous experi- 
ence with other-sexed peers were allowed 1, 2, or 3 wks 
to form social attachments. Attachment strength was 
evaluated by observation of Ss’ responses to separation 
and reunion. Those pairs which were together for the 
Shortest period of time exhibited the greatest amount of 
disturbance at separation, but they were also the most 
disturbed prior to separation and at reunion. The 
behavior of females was influenced more by length of 
pairing than was the behavior of males.—Journal 
abstract. 

531. Fleming, Joyce D. Field report: The state of the 
apes. Psychology Today, 1974(Jan), Vol. 7(8), 31-38, 
43-50.—Reviews evidence that chimpanzees can learn to 
use language. Chimpanzees cannot learn to talk; howev- 
er, they can learn American Sign Language or use 
abstract symbols directly or indirectly via a typewriter 
and computer. Animals using either system have devel- 
oped unique word combinations and can employ a 
variety of language structures. Research is now planned 
to investigate whether chimpanzees will be able to 
communicate with other chimps or will try to teach their 
young the language they know.— E. J. Posavac. 

532. Fox, M. W. (Washington U.) Social dynamics of 
three captive wolf packs. Behaviour, 1973, Vol. 47(3-4), 
290-301.—Studied social relationships in 3 packs of 
captive wolves by separating and later reintroducing 
dominant and 2nd-ranking yearling wolves in 2 of the 
packs and dominant and most subordinate wolves in the 
3rd pack. No detectable changes in interindividual 

relationships were observed when either the 2 highest 
ranking animals were removed or reintroduced. Howev- 
er, reintroduction of the dominant wolf to packs 1 and 2 
engendered active submission in all subordinate wolves. 
Alpha and omega wolves differed in their behavioral 
(activity) and physiological (EKG) reactions to removal 
from the pack; the alpha wolf showed a stress syndrome 
while the omega wolf did not. A greater cohesiveness in 
the upper hierarchy, based upon the "tension" effect of 
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attractive-affection and aggression-domination is pro- 
posed. (French summary)—S. R. Goldstein. 

533. Hoenigsberg, H. F. & Castro, L. E. (U. de los 
Andes, Inst. of Genetics, Bogota, Colombia) Population 
genetics in the American tropics: VII. The courtship 
behavior of Drosophila paulitsorum cluster of species. 
Zeitschrift fir Tierpsychologie, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 
2-12.—Describes patterns of mutual signaling during 
courtship in 6 sibling species of the Drosophila paulisto- 
rum group in South America. The roles of some of the 
chemical and tactile releasers involved at various stages 
of the courtship are examined. (26 ref) 

534. Klopfer, P. H. & Klopfer, M. S. (Duke U.) How 
come leaders to their posts? The determination of social 
ranks and roles. American Scientist, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
61(5), 560-564.—Used 9 measures of behavior in young 
goats leading to observation of differences in vigor, sex, 
birthrate, maternal responsiveness, licking, and nursing. 
Conclusions from these measures and observations 
indicate that the determinants of dominance and 
sociality are unlikely to be simple. A multideterminate, 
switch-control model is advanced whereby social rank 
can be determined by a variety of experiences or 
conditions, with environmental circumstances (e.g. 
population density, season, or maternal age) playing 
important roles in precisely what matrices of leadership 
emerge.—S. Denham. 

535. Kramer, D. L. (Smithsonian Tropical Research 
Inst., Balboa, Canal Zone, Panama) Parental behaviour 
in the blue gourami Trichogaster tricopterus (pisces, 
belontiidae) and its induction during exposure to varying 
numbers of conspecific eggs. Behaviour, 1973, Vol. 
47(1-2), 14-32.—Studied the reproductive behavior of 
the blue gourami(Trichogaster trichopterus) to ascertain 
the relationship between stimuli from eggs and the 
induction of parental behavior. In 1 study, naive male 
gouramis were presented with either 100, 500, 1,000, 
2,000, or 3,000 eggs, while in a 2nd study males received 
repeated presentation of 100 eggs only. In both studies 
parental responses such as mouthing and egg retrieving 
were recorded. Males spawning for the first time 
mouthed or retrieved eggs with 5 sec of contact, while 
those induced to engage in parental behavior retrieved 
within .5-2.5 min. There was a tendency for fish 
presented with more eggs to persist longer in retrieving 
and to begin mouthing more gradually. While the 100- 
egg condition did not induce parental behavior, repeated 
presentation of 100 eggs was effective in 3 of 4 Ss tested. 
The role of a variety of stimulus and experiential factors 
controlling parental behavior is discussed. (French 
summary) (22 ref)—S. R. Goldstein. 

536. Lorenz, R.; Anderson, C. O. & Mason, W. A. 
(Tulane U., Delta Regional Primate Research Center, 
Covington) Notes on reproduction in captive squirrel 
monkeys (Saimiri sciureus). Folia Primatologica, 1973, 
Vol. 19(4), 286-292.—Studied the reproductive charac- 
teristics of a colony of squirrel monkeys housed 
primarily in heterosexual pairs. Most females required a 
long period of adjustment before the Ist viable birth, 
which usually followed the 3rd postpairing breeding 
season. Males required a short period of adjustment to 
become effective breeders. Breeding was seasonal, and 
85% of births occurred during summer. Mean maximum 
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gestation for 5 females during 1 yr was 162.6 days (range 
152-168). The possibility that the 5 females conceived 
immediately after pairing is discussed in terms of social 
and coital influences on ovulation. It is concluded that 
group housing is not necessary for reproduction in this 
species and that a nucleus of established females is a 
critical feature of an optimal breeding colony. (22 ref) 
— MW. K. Redican. 

537. Maurus, M. & Pruscha, H. (Max Planck Inst. for 
Psychiatry, Munich, W. Germany) Classification of 
social signals in squirrel monkeys by means of cluster 
analysis. Behaviour, 1973, Vol. 47(1-2), 106-128.—Ana- 
lyzed the variability of the strut display of the sage 
grouse (Centrocerus urophasianum) in a fixed action 
pattern. Measurements and descriptions of the visual 
components of the display were obtained by high speed 
and time-lapse cinematography, while the acoustic 
component was tape-recorded and analyzed on a 
spectrography. Measurements of the durations of an 
individual's displays generally yielded a coefficient of 
variation of less than 4%, while the intervals between 
struts had much higher variability. It is suggested that 
the reafference that depends on the harmonic properties 
of moving structures might help to explain the physiolog- 
ical and developmental stability of this stereotyped 
motor coordination. (German summary) (35 ref)—S. R. 
Goldstein. 

538. Morgret, Morris K. (Washington State U.) The 
long-term development of fighting in mice: Implications 
for future research. Developmental Psychobiology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 6(6), 503-509.—Observed 18 Swiss- 
Webster albino mice for 37 wks by a continuous 
monitoring procedure. The data were analyzed in weekly 
blocks and differences across time were noted. A definite 
increase in fighting was observed beginning at approxi- 
mately 5 wks and increasing to a peak at the 7th wk, then 
declining to a low at 12 wks. A later peak occurred 
around the 19th wk. In overall amounts of aggression the 
females were lowest, male littermates were intermediate, 
and male nonlittermates were highest. (25 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

539. Murray, Sarah G. & King, James E. (U. 
Minnesota) Snake avoidance in feral and laboratory 
reared squirrel monkeys. Behaviour, 1973, Vol. 47(3-4), 
281-289.—Studied responsiveness to snakes in squirrel 
monkeys by presenting a live boa constrictor and snake- 
like stimuli to adult feral, adult laboratory reared, and 
immature laboratory reared monkeys. Both laboratory 
reared groups retrieved food within 5 sec while the s 
group retrieved in about 30 sec. Rubber snake-like 
stimuli controlled the next longest latencies for the feral 
group suggesting that avoidance is determined nor py 
shape than by markings. Possible factors controlling the 
differential response of feral and laboratory monkeys to 
snakes are discussed. (German summary) (15 ref)—S. R. 
Goldstein. 

540. Noakes, David L. & Barlow, George W. a. 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada) Cross-fostering and parent- 
offspring responses in Cichlasoma citrinellum äeren 
cichlidae). Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
33(2), 147-152.—Previous studies of parent-young ue 
actions in cichlid fish have established some of the 
details of such relationships but have also raised 
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questions concerning the recognition of parents anc 
young by each other and the extent to which learning 
might be involved in such recognition. Results of the 
present observations of exchanges of parents between 
families of Cichlasoma citrinellum suggest that parents 
learn to recognize young during each parental cycle. 
They appear to have a moderately short-term memory 
for recognition of young and accept young correspond- 
ing to this memory. Parental fish accept conspecific 
young that are younger than, or the same age as, their 
own offspring, but not those older than their own, 
Successive presentations of young maintained parental 
behavior for much longer than normal, Changes in color 
pattern are discussed, and some aspects of parental 
behavior are described. (German summary) (16 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

541. Porter, Richard H.; Fullerton, Clare & 

Julia C.(U. Leicester, England) Guinea-pig maternal- 
young attachment behaviour. Zeitschrift für Tierpsy- 
chologie, 1973(Jul), Vol. 32(5), 489-495. — Conducted a 
series of experiments to study maternal-young recogni- 
tion in guinea pigs and the role of olfactory cues in such 
recognition. In Exp I 85 infants of 5 age groups (1 day to 
3 wks old) were tested in a 2-choice discrimination box 
for social preference between their mother and another, 
unfamiliar lactating female. Results show no discrimina- 
tion by the young litters who spent about an equal time 
near own mother and the other female. In Exp II the 
mothers of 12 new litters were tested 36-48 hrs after 
giving birth in the same 2-choice box for preference 
between their own litters and other litters of the same age 
and size. Results show that 11 Ss spent significantly more 
time with their own litter. In Exp III 11 out of 12 
mothers were tested for choice between 2 odor stimuli. 
They were found to spend more time in the proximity of 
an odor which had been previously applied to their litter 
than to a novel odor. It is concluded that it is the mother 
who determines maternal-young interactions and that 
olfactory elements are of importance for maternal 
recognition. (German summary)— 7. Fisher. 

542. Rajecki, D. W. & Eichenbaum, Howard. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison) Distress and contentment calls of 
the Peking duckling (Anas platyrynchos) : Duration and 
intensity. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
37(2), 547-55 1.—Results show that the distress call of 8 
Peking ducklings was clearly longer and louder than the 
contentment call. No differences were found between l- 
and 2-day-old Ss in the characteristics of the calls. (24 


Te! 

d Reinhardt, Viktor. (Technical U. Munchen, Inst, 
of Physiology, W. Germany) [Contributions on the 
social rank and milking order in cows.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift fiir Tierpsychologie, 1973(May), Vol. 32(3), 
281-292.—Investigated social dominance and milking 
rank order in 26 dairy cows in an po stable and the 
correlations between the 2 hierarchical systems. Os 
recorded the dominant and submissive behavior of Ss 
daily for a period of 5 wks and established a linear rank 
order based on the dominance index using the Spearman 
method. After that, Ss were observed for 12 mo and their 
milking rank order analyzed in relation to their social 
rank, age, weight, milk productivity, and time of calving. 
The collected data indicate (a) a significant correlation 
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between social and milking rank order; (b) no correla- 
tion between age, weight, productivity, and milking 
order; (c) a significant relationship between milking 
order and last calving with recent calving Ss higher in 
milking order than those not having calved for a long 
period; (d) hunger influenced the milking order—feeding 
concentrate before milking time made 9 out of 11 Ss 
arrive later than usual for milking; (e) estrus influenced 
the milking order in 4 out of 6 Ss who arrived for milking 
at irregular times; (f) sickness had an effect on the 
milking order—sick Ss arrived later than usual, however, 
their social rank was not affected; and (g) the milking 
order could be changed by artificial intervention in 4 Ss 
though this did not change their social rank in their 
original milking group. (English summary)—T. Fisher. 

544. Royner, Jerome S.; Higashi, Gaile A. & Foelix, 
Rainer F. (Ohio U.) Maternal behavior in wolf spiders: 
The role of abdominal hairs. Science, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
182(4117), 1153-1155.—Conducted experiments with 20 
broods of newly emerged, juvenile wolf spiders. Results 
show that the young do not settle on clothed or shaved 
areas of their mother's abdomen until after a period of 
days. Spiny, knobbed hairs, peculiar to adult female 
lycosids, apparently provide the stimulus and means for 
attachment by the inner layer of spiderlings. Innervated 
long, smooth hairs are mechanoreceptors which proba- 
bly serve in other aspects of brood care.—Journal 
abstract. 

545. Russell, Eleanor M. (U. New South Wales, 

Kensington, Australia) Mother-young relations and 
early behavioural development in the marsupials Ma- 
cropus eugenii and Megaleia rufa. Zeitschrift für Tierpsy- 
chologie, 1973(Sep), Vol. 33(2), 163-203.—Studied the 
patterns of mother-young interaction and the behavioral 
development of 4 tammar wallabies and 2 red kangaroos. 
Movements in the pouch increased to a peak while the 
young lived only in the pouch and decreased after they 
began to leave the pouch for short periods. The young 
were first seen with head out of the pouch at a median 
age of 24 wks and entirely out of the pouch at a median 
age of 30 wks. Early excursions were generally caused by 
falling from the pouch; towards the end of pouch life the 
young sometimes left of their own accord. Time out of 
the pouch remained at a low level until the last 3 wks 
before the end of pouch life. In their early excursions 
from the pouch, the young remained within 2 ft of their 
mother and only gradually began to spend more time 
farther away. The initiative for the first excursion away 
from the mother came from the young. The roles of 
mother and young (a) in increasing and decreasing the 
distance between them and (b) in their grooming and 
feeding behaviors are also discussed. (German summary) 
(30 ref) —Journal summary. 

546. Stamps, Judy A. & Barlow, George W. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Variation and sterotypy in the 
displays of Anolis aeneus (Sauria:Iguanidae). Behaviour, 
1973, Vol. 47(1—2), 67-94.—A motion picture analysis of 
the reactions of a territorial male lizard (Anolis aeneus) to 
an intruder resulted in the identification of 5 displays: 
fanbob, multibob, jerkbob, gorged-throat, and fan. 
Fanbob, the normal display even as a challenge to 
intruders, was analyzed to test whether it met the 3 
criteria of a fixed-action pattern (FAP, i.e., that (a) the 
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FAP components have unique common causal factors, 
(b) the triggering stimulus ceases to exert further control 
of the FAP, and (c) the components appear in a 
predictable sequence. It was found that the characteris- 
tics of fanbob did not conform to any of the criteria. It is 
concluded that the concept of FAP "should be modified 
to recognize that its essence lies in the expression of 
recognizable units of behavior, not in their alleged 
causation.” (German summary) (38 ref)—S. R. Goldstein. 

547. Tutin, C. E. & McGrew, W. C. (Stanford U., 
Medical School) Chimpanzee copulatory behaviour. 
Folia Primatologica, 1973, Vol. 19(4), 237-256.—Studied 

the sexual behavior of 1 male and 5 female adolescent 
chimpanzees (Pan troglodytes) in a l-acre enclosure. 341 
copulations were observed in 1,200 hrs of observation. 
Each female elicited different male courtship patterns. 
These changed over the study period, probably in 
relation to the male's rise in dominance. There was a 
positive correlation between sexual experience by the 
females and rate of copulation. Almost 50% of the 
elements of copulatory behavior were performed by the 
male before intromission; the females performed few 
exclusively sex-specific behaviors during copulation. 
Idiosyncratic courtship behaviors are discussed.—W. K. 
Redican. 

548. van Rhijn, J. G. (U. Groningen, Netherlands) 
Behavioural dimorphism in male ruffs, Philomachus 
pugnax (L.). Behaviour, 1973, Vol. 47(3-4), 153-229. 
—Studied the causation and biological significance of 
differences in behavior between aggressive (independent) 
and nonaggressive (satellite) male ruffs by motion 
picture analysis obtained under field conditions. The 
behavior of independent resident males towards satellites 
was either tolerant or intolerant. Intolerant behavior 
covaried with increments in the density of females on the 
resident territory and with periods of high copulation 
frequency. It is argued that males with independent 
plumages are homozygotes with respect to a particular 
gene, that males with satellite plumages represent the 
same condition but with alternative alleles, and that 
males with atypical plumages are heterozygotes. This 
implies that both the behavior and the plumage are 
influenced by one pair of genes. (French summary) (35 
ref)—S. R. Goldstein. 

549. Waage, Jonathan K. (Brown U., Div. of Biologi- 
cal & Medical Sciences) Reproductive behavior and its 
relation to territoriality in Calopteryx maculata (Beau- 
vois) (Odonata: Calopterygidae). Behaviour, 1973, Vol. 
473-4), 240-256.— Described pair-formation, courtship, 
mating, and post-copulatory behaviors for populations 
of the Damselflies, Calopteryx maculata, in the central 
and northeastern US. 2 pair-forming displays were 
observed: (a) a display of the male’s wings and abdomen 
(the cross display) at an oviposition site in his territory to 
an approaching female and (b) a hovering courtship 
flight before a perching female. The cross display 
identifies a particular male with an oviposition site in his 
territory. It is likely that territorial behavior in Calopter- 
yx functions primarily in obtaining and selecting mates 
and secondarily in reducing interference with pair 


formation and oviposition. (German summary) (17 ref) 
—Journal summary. 
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550. Wilz, Kenneth J. (Edinboro State Coll.) Quantita- 
tive differences in the courtship of two populations of 
three-spined sticklebacks, Gasterosteus aculeatus. Zeit- 
schrift für Tierpsychologie, 1973(Sep), Vol. 33(2), 141—146. 
— Compared the male courtship of an American popula- 
tion of three-spined sticklebacks (n — 7) with that of 
Oxford sticklebacks (n = 10), a well-known European 
variety. It was found that the American males were much 
slower in reaching the threshold for most of the sexual 
behaviors and that they incorporated considerably more 
nest activity and dorsal pricking. There is also evidence 
that the American males were far more aggressive. 
Results suggest that the pricking and nest activities are 
essential elements in the male stickleback's adjustment to 
an internal state more favorable for sexual performance. 
(German summary)—Journal summary. 

551. Winter, Peter; Handley, Patricia; Ploog, Detlev & 
Schott, Ditmar. Ontogeny of squirrel monkey calls under 
normal conditions and under acoustic isolation. 
Behaviour, 1973, Vol. 47(3-4), 230-239.—5 mothers of 
squirrel monkey infants isolated from other species 
members were muted by severance of their vocal cords 
during pregnancy. After delivery, mother-infant pairs 
were reared in the absence of species-specific auditory 
stimulation. One infant underwent a deafening operation 
5 days after birth. In addition, 2 infants grew up under 
normal conditions, ie. exposed to species-specific 
vocalization. Supplemental data were acquired from 6 
other infants, 4 normally raised and 2 hand-raised. 
Sound spectrograms were taken over a period up to 6 mo 
for isolates and up to 17 mo for normal Ss, and the 
duration, starting frequency, mid-frequency, and end- 
frequency of peep and cackle calls were analyzed. The 
vocal repertoires of normal and isolated infants were 
found to be virtually identical, and no significant 
differences were found between infant and adult vocali- 
zations. It is concluded that the vocal repertoire of the 
squirrel monkey is innate. (German summary)—Journal 
summary. 
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552. Diercks, K. J.; Trochta, R. T. & Evans, w. E. (U. 
Texas, Applied Research Lab., Austin) Delphinid sonar: 
Measurement and analysis. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1973(Jul), Vol. 54(1), 200-204.—De- 
scribes and illustrates problems in acquisition, storage; 
and analysis of echolocation signals in dolphins and 
porpoises. It is shown that adequate bandwidth is the 
prime requisite for validity in measurement. However, 
idiosyncracies of the detector and recorder may alter the 
signal and consequently alter its derived characteristics. 
Uncertainty about the signal leads to ambiguous results 
in analysis.—Journal abstract. S S 

553. Dücker, G. & Schulze, I. (U. Münster, Zoological 
Inst., W. Germany) [Color enden m puces 
vulgaris and padda oryivora .] erm) Zeitsci 
Tierpsychologte, 1973 Qul) Vol. 32(5), (ru lere 2 
Sturnus vulgaris (starlings) and 2 Padda oryzivora (Java 
sparrows) for color discrimination ability in 30 experi- 


ments with 24 neighboring colors. Results indicate that 


all Ss are able to discriminate between neighboring 
colors in the 5 spectral categories of red, blue, yellow, 
green, and violet and to differentiate between neighbor- 
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ing borderline colors; also that Sturmus vulgaris needs 
significantly more training for learning to discriminate 
between nuances of green than between those of the 
other color groups. The same trend is evident in Padda 
oryzivora. The collected information is presented in 5 
graphs and 6 tables. It is suggested that the difficulties in 
the green part of the spectrum could be explained by the 
fact that Breen as a biotope color acts as a general 
releaser which Covers the ability to discriminate. The 
retinas of both species (which have a similar percentage 
of red, yellow, and green oil droplets) are discussed and 
it is stated that their functions and influences on color 
differentiation is still unclear. (English summary)—T, 
Fisher. 

554. Evans, W. E. (U.S. Naval Undersea Center, San: 
Diego, Calif.) Echolocation by marine delphinids and 
one species of fresh-water dolphin. Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 1973(Jul), Vol. 54(1), 
191-199.— Briefly summarizes recent research on echolo- 
cation in small-toothed whales. Theoretical and experi- 
mental evidence concerning mechanisms of sound 
production, adaptive beam-forming, and scanning are 
presented. Difficulties in studying cetacean echolocation 
are mentioned. (24 ref) 

555. Grinnell, Alan D. (U. California, Brain Research 
Inst., Los Angeles) Neural processing mechanisms in 
echolocating bats, correlated with differences in emit- 
ted sounds. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 54(1), 147-156.—A review of the litera- 
ture shows that bats which emit pulses containing 
constant wavelengh (CW) components preceding à 
frequency modulation (FM) sweep show neural adapta- 
tions that differ conspicuously from those of bats 
emitting purely FM pulses. In contrast to FM bats, 
which have sharply tuned units distributed broadly 
throughout the range of their emitted pulses, CW bats 
have auditory systems tuned predominantly to a much 
smaller range corresponding to the restricted range of 
emitted frequencies. There is an “off” response sharply 
tuned to the emitted CW frequencies. The sensitivity of 
the "on" response is greater at just lower frequencies 

(CW component of less than 8-msec duration) or on 
either side of the “off” frequency, with a null at that 
point (CW component of 10-20 msec or longer). The 
“off” response which is present at the level of the 
auditory nerve, apparently represents rebound excitation 
following nonneural suppression peripheral to the 
primary afferent fibers. It reflects a mechanism for 
increasing frequency discrimination and also has the 
effect of enhancing response to the FM portion of the 
emitted pulses. High sensitivity to frequencies above that 
of the emitted CW, in long-CW bats, is apparently tied to 
a use of the Doppler-shifted echo CW to detect and 
determine the angle and/or relative velocity of echo 
sources. CW bats show much less dramatic temporal 
resolution ability than FM bats, although it seems 
probable that the same mechanism of distance determi- 
nation (measurement of elapsed time between emitted 
and returning FM sweeps) is used by both. However, 
CW bats appear to have more units that are sharply 
sensitive to signal angle, showing strong binaural 
interaction. The consistent and conspicuously differ- 
ences in neurophysiology in different species indicates 
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not only that central analytic mechanisms are highly 
adaptable, but that these adaptations are important and 
closely tied to the types of orientation sounds used. (55 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

556. Hunter-Duvar, Ivan M. & Elliott, Donald N. 

(University Hosp., Uppsala, Sweden) Effects of intense 
auditory stimulation: Hearing losses and inner ear 
changes in the squirrel monkey: Il. Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 1973(Nov), Vol. 54(5), 
1179-1183.—Exposed 5 squirrel monkeys to pure tones 
at intensities and durations sufficient to produce perma- 
nent threshold shifts. 1 S was exposed to a 1-kHz tone at 
130-db sound pressure level (SPL) for 4 hrs. 2 were 
exposed to a 1-kHz tone at 140-db SPL for 3 and 4 hrs, 
respectively. 2 were exposed to a 2-kHz tone at 140-db 
SPL for 3 and 4 hrs, respectively. Pre- and postexposure 
behavioral testing was similar to that described in a 1972 
study by the authors. Following the exposure, testing was 
carried out at frequent intervals until recovery was no 
longer evident. Final thresholds were then determined. 
Ss were next sacrificed, their cochleas fixed, and surface 
specimens prepared. Using a phase microscope, missing 
and severely damaged hair cells (those with fractures of 
the cuticular plate and obviously displaced nuclei) were 
determined for each of the inner and outer rows from a 
point 1 mm from the apex to a point 19 mm from the 
apex. Hair cells were inspected at all levels. Wide 
variations in hearing losses and hair-cell damage were 
found, and were uncorrelated. Hearing losses ranged 
from less than 20 to greater than 50 db; hair-cell damage 
ranged from no apparent damage to complete loss of 
outer and moderate loss of inner cells. Little if any 
correlation was found between exposure-tone character- 
istic (frequency, intensity, and duration) and hearing loss 
or hair-cell damage.—Journal abstract. 

557. Lawry, James V. (U. California, Medical School, 
San Francisco) Lantern fish compare downwelling light 
and bioluminescence. Nature, 1974(Jan), Vol. 247(5437), 
155-157.—Studied the common lantern fish of the 
Pacific Ocean, a bioluminescent species which migrates 
at night from deep water to the surface, for evidence of a 
relationship between the bioluminescent and visual 
Systems. Such a feedback loop does appear to exist: a 
constructed light-ray path was confirmed by dissecting a 
fresh fish and directing a beam of light backwards from 
the retina through the aphakic aperture and lens onto the 
supraorbital photophore. These findings suggest that the 
fish can monitor the intensity of light coming from above 
and adjust the output of the supraorbital photophore 
accordingly. If it can be established that the ventral 
photophores luminesce simultaneously with the supraor- 
bital, this will support the hypothesis that in some fishes 
the ventral photophores produce bioluminescence which 
matches the intensity of downwelling light, thus obscur- 
ing "e outline of the fish seen from below and 
camouflaging it against changes in light from al i 
ref)—]1. is S BS E AS 

558. Legouix, J. P. & Pierson, A. (Coll. de France, 
Lab. of Neurophysiology, Paris) Mechanism of the 

f short-term. poststimulatory depression of the cochlear 
microphonics (hysteresis). Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1973(Jul), Vol. 54(1), 16-21.—De- 
Scribes a series of experiments in which the characteris- 
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tics of the short-term poststimulatory depression (hyster- 
esis) were studied by recording cochlear microphonics 
(CM) with differential electrodes at several locations 
along the guinea-pig cochlea. The depression appeared 
with high-intensity tones, in regions where the vibratory 
amplitude of the cochlear partition was the largest. It 
was accompanied by a negative summating potential 
whose time course followed exactly the variation of the 
CM amplitude and in particular outlasted the presenta- 
tion of the stimulus. At the same time, complex 
hydrodynamic effects were observed by microscopy. 
They resulted in a flow of perilymph from scala vestibuli 
toward the vestibular spaces, and the membranes of the 
cochlear partition were displaced in an extreme position. 
It is suggested that these displacements might provide a 
protective mechanism against acoustic trauma.—Journal 
abstract. 

559. Novick, Alvin. (Yale U.) Echolocation in bats: A 
zoologist's view. Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1973(Jul), Vol. 54(1), 139-146,—A review of the 
literature indicates that bats assess target distance, 
direction, and motion. Scattered data support the 
possibility that bats also assess the amount of motion, 
target trajectory, and surface characteristics of a few 
highly specialized target types. In the laboratory bats can 
be taught to discriminate target size and shape but may 
be doing so by detecting intensity differences alone. It is 
assumed that there are other target characteristics 
evaluated by bats that remain to be discovered. (39 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

560. Peretti, Peter O. & Hay, Thomas A. (Kennedy- 
King Coll., Chicago, Ill. Dermo-optical sensitivity in 
rats. Psychologia: An International Journal of Psychology 
in the Orient, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 230-234.—Studied 
the possibility of such sensitivity in the rat and the 
particular conditions under which this sensitivity might 
be demonstrated. Ss were 18 male rats of the Sprague- 
Dawley strain, aged 100-125 days. An operant classical 
conditioning device was constructed and used. Results 
indicate significant differences in performance between 
experimental and control Ss. It is concluded that rats 
have dermo-optical sensitivity and that this is greater 
when the rats are shaven. A diagram of the apparatus is 
presented.—R. D. Nance. 

561. Popper, Arthur N.; Chan, Albert T. & Clarke, 
Nancy L. (U. Hawaii, Lab. of Sensory Sciences) An 
evaluation of methods for behavioral investigations of 
teleost audition. Behavior Research Methods & Instru- 
mentation, 1973(Nov), Vol. 5(6), 470-472.—Auditory 
threshold data determined for the goldfish by 6 groups of 
workers varied by as much as 20-30 db. To isolate the 
basis for this variability, auditory thresholds were 
determined using conditioned suppression of respiration 
and method of limits. These thresholds were similar to 
those obtained with avoidance conditioning and a 
tracking method for threshold determination. Acoustic 
procedures were kept constant in the 2 series of 
experiments, and it is suggested that the wide variation in 
auditory thresholds for goldfish shown in different 
experiments is due to acoustic conditions in the experi- 
ments. (17 ref)—Journal abstract, 

562. Robbins, David O.; Zwick, Harry & Holst, Gerald 
C. (Ohio Wesleyan U.) A method for producing foveal 
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retinal exposures in an awake, task-oriented, rhesus 
monkey. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 5(6), 457-461.—Describes a technique, 
using exposures from a laser source, for measuring visual 
acuity in the rhesus monkey immediately following 
exposures. An immediate, but temporary, deficit in 
acuity results. The magnitude of the maximum deficit is 
consistent with former studies where permanent foveal 
disruption was produced, and suggests foveal involve- 
ment. 

563. Schlichte, Hans J. (U. Góttingen, Zoological 
Inst., W. Germany) [The importance of optical parame- 
ters for homing in pigeons.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für 
Tierpsychologie, 1973(May), Vol. 32(3), 257-280.—Con- 
ducted experiments with homing pigeons to study the 
effect of changes and restrictions of their visual fields on 
their orientation in space, particularly their recognition 
of topographical landmarks and the sun. Ss were fitted 
with 3 kinds of contact lenses developed specially for the 
eyes of homing pigeons: lenses absorbing red, blue, and 
ultraviolet; partially blackened lenses restricting the 
visual field; and frosted lenses reducing visual acuity. 
The experiments reveal that (a) homing was not 
influenced by the light-absorbing and partially black- 
ened lenses; (b) the frosted lenses made homing 
significantly slower and more difficult —most Ss homed 
from a 15 km but only a few from a 130 km distance; (c) 
in training experiments, Ss could still locate the sun but 
were unable to distinguish objects at a 6 m and 
topographical landmarks at a | km distance; (d) in 
training tests, the natural sun could be replaced by an 
artificial spotlight: it was not the form and spectral 
composition of the light which mattered to the Ss but the 
intensity distribution of the light; and (e) Ss could still 
locate the sun as the center of intensity when direct view 
was obscured or blurred by a single layer of translucent 
paper but when their view of the sun was prevented by 
opaque clouds or blurred by a double layer of the paper, 
Ss failed to recognize it. The collected data are analyzed 
in detail and illustrated by 13 graphs. (English summary) 
(1 p ref)— TT. Fisher. : 

564. Scourse, N. J. & Hinde, R. A. (Sub-Dept. Animal 
Behaviour, Cambridge, England) Habituation to audito- 
ry stimuli in mice. Behaviour, 1973, Vol. 47(1-2), 1-13. 
— Conducted 6 experiments with male mice to assess 
differences between habituation during waking and 
sleeping states. Test stimuli, used singly or in combina- 
tion, were a mechanical click, an electrical click, and 
tone. Response measures while awake included static 
exploration (rearing, standing, and sniffing) and locomo- 
tion; during sleep the dependent measures were a single 
le extremity twitch, and resettling. 


jump or startle, a sing) t u £ 
The orienting response and static exploration waned in 
avior waned after 3 


about 5 min, while exploratory behavi ; 
hrs. Jerks and other movements elicited during sleep 
lasted for 49 hrs or more. It is suggested that the various 
responses are interrelated and controlled by both 
stimulus and state-dependent parameters. (French sum- 
mai S. R. Goldstein. 1 = 
SE S. Murray. (U. Virginia) Visual field 
defects in monocularly and binocularly deprived cats. 
Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 49, 25-45.—Used a perimetry 
test to measure the visual responsiveness of discrete 
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regions in the visual field of 2 normal, 4 monocularly 
deprived (MD), and 2 binocularly deprived (BD) cats. 
Each of the 3 MD Ss ignored objects presented in the 
binocular segment yet, after a period following eye- 


opening, responded fairly normally to o 


bjects presented 


in the monocular segment. When tested monocularly, 


BD Ss consistently ignored stimuli p 
hemifield contralateral to the open eye. 


resented in the 
Unlike the MD 


Ss, no visual responses were seen in the BD Ss for several 
days after eye-opening. The behavior of MD Ss related 


to physiological deficits which are 


limited to the 


binocular segment of the geniculostriate system, and 
perhaps also to this segment of the superior colliculus. 
Behavior of BD Ss may result from a cortex which is 
nonfunctional for visually guided behavior and a 


superior colliculus which controls thi 


is behavior but 


which receives functional visual afferents almost exclu- 
sively from the contralateral retina. (30 ref)—Journal 


summary. 


566. Simmons, James A. (Washington U.) The 
resolution of target range by echolocating bats. Journal 
of the Acoustical Society of America, 1973(Jul), Vol. 54(1), 


157-173.—Used simultaneous discrimin 


ation procedures 


to determine the acuity of resolution of differences in 
target range for 4 species of echolocating bats (Eptesicus 
fuscus, Phyllostomus hastatus, Pteronotus suapurensis, and 
Rhinolophus ferrumequinum). All species could discrimi- 
nate range differences as small as 1-3 cm and, for the Ist 
3 species, the acuity of range resolution appeared to be 
independent of absolute range, at least at short distances. 
In Eptesicus range discrimination was mediated in terms 


of the arrival times of echoes returnin 


g from different 


targets. Comparisons between discrimination perform- 
ance and autocorrelation functions of echolocation 
sounds used in the discriminations suggest that these 
bats possess some neural equivalent of a matched-filter, 
ideal sonar receiver which functionally cross-correlates à 
replica of the outgoing signal with the returning echo to 
detect the echo and determine its arrival time. Eptesicus 
and Phyllostomus both used the entire FM signal for 
target ranging. Pteronotus used its entire compound, 
short-duration CF-FM signal for ranging, while Rhinolo- 
phus separated the FM component from its compound, 
long-duration CF-FM sound and used the FM part for 


target ranging. 


Results indicate different functions for 


the CF and FM components of bat sonar cries, and 


suggest that the matched-filter or ci 


ross-correlation 


approach to echolocation is appropriate. (68 ref) 


—Journal abstract. 


567. Suga, Nobuo & Schlegel, Peter. (Washington U.) 
Coding and processing in the auditory systems of FM- 
signal-producing bats. Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1973(Jul), Vol. 54(1), 174-190.—Reports results 
of 3 echolocation experiments with 4 species of bats. 


When the central gray matter or reticul 
the midbrain was electrically stimulate 
FM sounds similar to FM-orientatioi 
auditory system was excited by these 
the responses of auditory neurons 1n the 
attenuated by a neural mechanism ope 
nously wi 


between the auditory | 
and may be a part of mechanisms fo 


ar formation in 
d, Ss produced 
n signals. The 


ese emitted sounds, but 


midbrain were 
rating synchro- 


ith vocalization. This mechanism was present 
nerve and the inferior colliculus 


r effective echo 
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detection. FM sounds were most suited for echo-ranging. 
Tn the lateral lemniscus, the majority of neurons showed 
a very short recovery period as well as frequent 
facilitation of their responses to a 2nd tone pulse, 
indicating that these neurons are specialized for echo 
detection and carry information necessary for echoloca- 
tion. In the inferior colliculus, single neurons exhibited a 
broad spectrum of recovery cycles, suggesting that these 
are probably able to scale echoes from different 
distances for the distance measurement. In the inferior 
colliculus and the auditory cortex, neurons specialized 
for processing FM signals were found. For the excitation 
of these FM-specialized neurons, the direction, range, 
and speed of frequency sweep were important factors. 
The FM-specialized neurons had a large inhibitory area 
and responded to FM sounds sweeping across this area. 
Although seemingly paradoxical, such properties are 
easily explained by neural-network models. The respon- 
ses of the FM-specialized neurons to certain FM sounds 
in the presence of either FM or constant-frequency 
sounds are discussed in relation to the inhibitory area. 
(46 ref)—Journal abstract. 

568. Thinus, Catherine. (National Center of Scientific 
Research, Inst. of Neurophysiology & Psychophysiology, 
Marseille, France) [Some hypotheses concerning the 
notion of space in animals.] (Fren) Cahiers de Psycholo- 
gie, 1971, Vol. 14(4), 325-334.— Briefly reviews methods 
employed to study animal usage of spatial cues. It is 
suggested that the psychology of work and genetic 
psychology could contribute to the formulation of new 
hypotheses concerning the modes by which animals 
utilize spatial information. The author's experiments in 
"structural fields" are discussed. 
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569. Ali, Faizunisa. (Inst. for Juvenile Research, 
Chicago, Ill) Dimensions of competence in young 
children. Generic Psychology Monographs, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 88(2), 305-328.— Defined competence in terms of 
individual-environmental interaction, with an emphasis 
on exploration and manipulation as the 2 major 
components. To study this concept, 50 disadvantaged 
Negro 4-5 yr olds were tested individually in predeter- 
mined, semicontrolled situations on exploratory and 
manipulatory tasks. The E and 1 O made ratings and 
observations simultaneously, obtaining moderate to high 
reliabilities. Factor analysis revealed 3 factors: General 
Competence, Emotional Freedom, and Intellectual 
Competence, each of which accounted, respectively, for 
47.68, 12.81, and 6.92 of the total variance, Only Factors 
I and III were significantly correlated (r = .65). Results 
x en n terms of theoretical notions of R. W. 

: ite and others concerning competence. 
—Journal abstract. £ e 

570. Armstrong, Marvin D.; McC: Robert B. 
Stave, Uwe. (Fels Research Inst., Yellow Springs, oun 
Study of ‘Plasma free amino acid levels: Vill. The 
relationship between plasma amino acid levels and 1.Q. 
test performance. Metabolism, 1973(Nov), Vol. 22(11), 
1437-1441.—Studied the possible relationship between 
fasting plasma free amino acid levels and standardized 
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IQ scores for 6-18 yr olds participating in the Fels 
Longitudinal Study of growth and development. 2 partial 
replication samples were formed. One sample (49 boys 
and 43 girls) was composed of the Ist amino acid 
analysis made for a S and the IQ score obtained nearest 
to it in time; the 2nd sample (31 boys and 31 girls) 
consisted of the last analysis and the IQ test nearest to it. 
After age was linearly regressed from the amino acid 
levels, there were nontrivial correlations between amino 
acid level and IQ in both samples only in the case of 
tryptophan for boys and glycine for girls. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

571. Chess, Stella & Thomas, Alexander (Eds.). (New 
York U., Medical Center) Annual progress in child 
psychiatry and child development: 1973. New York, 
N.Y.: Brunner/Mazel, 1974. xi, 755 p. $15.—Presents a 
collection of 43 experimental and review studies in 12 
areas of child health, including infant development and 
intelligence, parent-child separation, language and learn- 
ing, diagnosis and classification of disorders, childhood 
psychoses, racial identification, and the effects of 
institutionalization on the developing child. 

572. Coddington, R. Dean. (Ohio State U., Medical 
School) The significance of life events as etiologic 
factors in the diseases of children: Il. A study of a 
normal population. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 16(3), 205-213.—Surveyed over 3,500 
healthy children to determine the amount of social 
readjustment (SR) required of them by their environ- 
ment. The average number of life events occurring in 
each group and the average amount of SR required in 
terms of life change units was computed. No social class 
or racial differences were found but the construction of 
an age-related curve of average social readjustment 
scores analogous to a growth curve resulted. Findings 
also suggested that a large readjustment requirement 
might be etiologically significant in the case of physical 
illness.—W. G. Shipman. 

573. Condon, William S. & Sander, Louis W. (Boston 
U., Medical Center, Child Development Unit) Neonate 
movement is synchronized with adult speech: Interac- 
tional participation and language acquisition. Science, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 183(4120), 99-101.—Describes a series of 
Studies in which adult-neonate interactions were ob- 
served. Results indicate that as early as the Ist day of 
life, the neonate moves in precise and sustained segments 
of movement that are synchronous with the articulated 
Structure of adult speech. These observations suggest a 
view of development of the infantasa participant at the 
outset in multiple forms of interactional organization, 
rather than as an isolate.—Journal abstract. 

374. Eichorn, Dorothy H. (U. California, Berkeley) 
The Berkeley longitudinal studies: Continuities and 
correlates of behaviour. Canadian Journal of Behavioural 
Science, 1973(Oct), Vol. 5(4), 297-320.—Describes 3 
longitudinal studies Covering the age span from birth to 
ica tenet Preadolescence to 50 yrs and including 
Pob inal data on parents, spouses, and offspring. 

1 ications dealing with individual consistencies and 
discontinuities in intellectual, social, and personality 
development are reviewed, as well as factors influencing 
stability and change. Findings concerning developmental 
changes in trait organization and expression, sex differ- 
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ences in developmental timing, interactions between 
intellect and affect, and the impact of environmental 
influences are discussed. Continuity was most marked 
for language factors in intellectual development and 
directions and styles of personality described by the 
dimensions extroverted-introverted, warmth-hostility, 
placid-explosive, and expressive-inhibited. (French sum- 
mary) (91 ref)—Journal abstract. 

575. Engel, George L. (U. Rochester, Medical School) 
Attachment behaviour, object relations and the dynam- 
ic-economic points of view: Critical review of Bowlby's 
Attachment and Loss. International Journal of Psycho- 
Analysis, 1971, Vol. 52(2), 183-196. 

576. Garnica, Olga K. (Stanford U., Committee on 
Linguistics) The development of phonemic speech 
perception. In T. E. Moore (Ed.), Cognitive development 
and the acquisition of language. New York, N.Y.: 
Academic Press, 1973. xii, 308 p. $16. 

577. Geber, Marcelle. [The environment and the 
development of African infants.] (Fren) Enfance, 
1973(Jun), No. 3-4, 145-174.— Reports on physiological, 
psychological, and sociological studies of neonates and 
older children in several African countries, principally 
Uganda and Zambia, which were begun in 1954 under 
the auspices of the World Health Organization and 
continued through 1972. In Uganda young children were 
advanced in psychomotor development but lost this 
advantage by the age of 18 mo. There were marked 
differences between Ugandan and Zambian neonates 
resulting from environmental differences, particularly in 
the mothers' behavior and attitudes. Gesell and Terman- 
Merrill tests were used.—S. S. Marzolf. 

578. Grinder, Robert E. (U. Maine) Adolescence. 
New York, N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, 1973. xiii, 551 p. 
— Presents a introduction to physiological and psycho- 
logical aspects of adolescents, emphasizing interrelation- 
ships among crucial factors in adolescent development. 
Topics include physical growth, sexual behavior and 
attitudes, cognitive development, family and peer rela- 
tions, high school life, and career decisions. 

579. Heamon, A. J. (Gipsy Hill Coll. Kingston upon 
Thames, England) The maturation of spatial ability in 
geography. Educational Research, 1973(Nov), Vol. 16(1), 
63-66.— Tested 80 8-14 yr old British school children 
using maps, pictures and photographs. All tasks required 
them to draw from these materials the shape that would 
show the outline of the particular area depicted. 6 
categories of performance were developed in order to 
evaluate the Ss' ability to generalize from a distribution 
of discrete items and to compare 2 separate distributions. 
In both cases, performance was associated with age. 
Before the last year in primary school, about 50% of the 
Ss were capable of perceiving a relationship between 2 
generalized distributions pu SC ability was acquired by 
nearly all 14 yr olds.—R. S. Albin. 

580. Kee D. W. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland) The 
invariance hypothesis and the intuitive perceiver: A 
developmental study. Perception, 1973, Vol. 2(1), 3-9. 
— Studied the influence of the range of angle variation in 
shape-constancy perception of 300 6-19 yr old oe 
Ss were presented rectangles in 3 sets differing in me 
range of angles to which the rectangles were rotated. 
Contrary to predictions based upon the invariance 
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hypothesis, Shape-constancy performance became more 
veridical and Tesponse consistency increased as the 
angles to which the forms were rotated were made more 
similar to each other. It is concluded that Os at all ages 
studied used the intuitive mode of perceptual operation 
in the shape-constancy task.—Journal abstract. 

581. Kaess, Dale W., et al. (King's Coll., U. Aberdeen, 
Scotland) Effect of distance and size of standard object 
on the development of shape constancy. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 102(1), 17-21. 
—Studied the development of Shape constancy as a 
function of the distance, size, and angle of orientation of 
the standard rectangle. 96 Ss were assigned to 4 groups 
with mean ages of 4.3, 11.4, 19.5, and 75.6 yrs. Shape 
constancy performance improved between 4 and 19 yrs 
and remained constant to 75 yrs. However, a large 
Age X Distance interaction effect revealed that the age 
trend occurred with the standard rectangle at 457.20 cm, 
but not at 91.44 cm, regardless of the size of the object. 
Apparently, shape constancy performance improves 
from “near” to “far” space as development progresses. 
—Journal abstract. 

582. Kohlberg, Lawrence. (Harvard U., Coll. of 
Education) Stages and aging in moral development: 
Some speculations. Gerontologist, 1973(Win), Vol. 13(4), 
497-502.—Reviews the properties of the cognitive stage 
concept of child development and considers adult stages 
of moral development. A new adult stage is proposed 
which is unique to the elderly and involves adoption of a 
religious and cosmic perspective. 

583. Kostolansky, Rudolf. (Slovak Academy of Sci- 
ences, Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava) 
Perceptual-cognitive load from the aspect of individual 
aging. Studia Psychologica, 1973, Vol. 15(3), 282-288. 

584. Lugo, James O. & Hershey, Gerald L, (Fullerton 
Coll.) Human development: A multidisciplinary ap- 
proach to the psychology of individual growth. New 
York, N.Y.: Macmillan, 1974. 581 p.—Presents a 
comprehensive introduction to the study of human 
development and psychology, including a survey of the 
chief conceptual and methodological tools used in the 
various related disciplines, a delineation of the 4 major 
aspects of the human condition (biologic, cognitive, 
affective, and social), and a chronological survey of 
individual development from conception to death. 

Means of facilitating the development of fully function- 
ing individuals are emphasized. — 

585. Markova, A. K. (Scientific Research Inst. of 
General & Pedagogical Psychology, Moscow, USSR) 
[The stagewise development of speech.] (Russ) Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1973(Nov), Vol. 19(6), 96-106.—Divides life- 
span speech development into stages using the criteria of 
the appearance of new functions of speech, their relation 
to the most salient activity at a given age level, the 
mastering of linguistic tools that ensures the actualiza- 
tion of developing functions, and the individual's 
awareness of these functions and forms. The 7 stages of 
speech development are related to 7 stages in the 
development of communication. (44 ref}—L. Zusne. — 

586. Munn, Norman L. (U. Adelaide, South Australia) 
The growth of human behavior. (3rd ed.). Boston, Mass.: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1974. x, 471 p.—Presents a discussion 
of how biological growth affects human mental develop- 
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ment, personality and social behavior, sensory and 
motor development, and symbolic processes and lan- 
guage. The manner in which maturation and habit 
formation interact during adolescence, adulthood, old 
age, and senescence is examined. (28 p ref) z 

587. Nikol’skaya, A. A. (Inst. of General & Pedagogi- 
cal Psychology, Moscow, USSR) [General review of the 
literature of child and pedagogical psychology in pre- 
revolutionary Russia (2nd half of 19th century).] (Russ) 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Nov), Vol. 19(6), 115-123. 

588. Pietrofesa, John J. (Ed.). (Wayne State U.) A 
theme issue: Human sexual development and the school 
counselor. Counseling & Values, 1973(Sum), Vol. 17(4), 
207-262.—Surveys the developmental range from birth 
through university education in 11 articles by counselor- 
specialists in the different stages. The majority are 
working in the northernmost of the north central states. 
General agreement is expressed that while knowledge of 
anatomy and physiology is desirable, the value system of 
the individual person is of prime importance and is the 
decisive factor in the shaping of behavior. Values are 
learned but not taught, so the concerned adults are 
responsible in their manifested attitudes rather than their 
verbal instructions for the level of values adopted by the 
developing personalities in their environment.—4. M. 
Cawley. 

589. Pless, I. B. & Satterwhite, B. (U. Rochester, 
Medical School) A measure of family functioning and its 
application. Socia/ Science & Medicine, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
7(8), 613-621.—Describes the development, reliability, 
and validity of an index of family functioning which can 
be used as either a clinical or research tool. The index 
includes questions about intrafamily communication, 
cohesiveness, decision-making, marital satisfaction, and 
a general assessment of the level of family happiness. 
Comparison of index scores of 82 mothers and fathers 
with independent ratings by experienced case workers 
yielded correlations of .48 for mothers and 35 for 
fathers. A correlation of .72 for the total scores of both 
parents was obtained. The application of the index to 
children with chronic physical disorders is discussed, 
Case illustrations are presented. The index appears to 
accurately identify children likely to experience second- 
ary psychological disorders, (36 tef)—Journal summary. 

590, Reese, Hayne Y 


591. Sulman, A. Michael. (Carnegie-Mello: 
humanization of the American child: p rei ance 
a popularizer of psychoanalytic thought. Journal of the 
History of the Behavioral Sciences, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(3) 
258-265.—Conducted a contextual analysis of 455 
articles published in 15 different popular magazines for 
the parents of preschool age children. It is concluded 
that, contrary to the general belief, psychoanalysis was 
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not popularized during the 1920's and 1930's. Populari- 
zation occurred in the U.S. after World War II primarily 
through the writing of B. Spock. His “diluted extrapola- 
tions of Freudian concepts” resulted in the incorporation 
of a variety of uniquely psychoanalytic ideas into the 
popular science literature.—C. M. Franks. 

592. Turcu, A. (Academy of Social & Political 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Bucharest, Romania) 
[Some problems of spatial orientation and localization 
in preschool children.] (Romn) Revista de Psihologie, 
1972, Vol. 18(3), 365-377.—Required 5.8-6.2 yr old Ss to 
place (after a model) an object in 10 points, on boards of 
different sizes. Results reveal significant differences 
between the different sizes: greater difficulties in 
orienting and locating in a larger space, and difficulties 
of transferring from a large to a narrow space. The 
difference between the symmetric positions was signifi- 
cant. The deviations in spatial location of the object on 
the horizontal were greater than on the vertical. Results 
show a better positional orienting of the object, in 
comparison to its location.—English summary. 

593. Whiting, Beatrice & Edwards, Carolyn P. (Har- 
vard U., Graduate School of Education, Lab. of Human 
Development) A cross-cultural analysis of sex differ- 
ences in the behavior of children aged three through 
11. Journal of Social Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 91(2), 
171-188.—Investigated the validity of stereotypes of sex 
differences as evidenced by the behavior of 134 3-11 yr 
old children in 6 countries (Kenya, Okinawa, India, the 
Philippines, Mexico, and the US). 12 types of behavior 
were observed including offering help and support, 
acting sociably, assaulting, engaging in playful aggres- 
sion, and dominating. The most consistent sex differ- 
ences were found in aggressive and nonaggressive 
touching behaviors. Other sex differences were not as 
consistent as studies of American and European children 
would suggest. The socializing effects of 2 kinds of 
learning environments (task assignment and the frequen- 
Cy of association with different age groups) are evaluated 
as causes of the sex differences observed. (15 ref) 
—Author abstract. 
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594. Biaggio, Angela; We; er, Georgia A. & Simpson, 
Sue C. (Catholic Pontifical ui Rio Grande do Sul, Inst. 
of Psychology, Porto Alegre, Brazil) A developmental 
study of cognitive dissonance as a function of level of 
intellectual performance on Piagetian tasks. Genetic 
Psychology Monographs, 1973(Nov), Vol. 88(2), 173-200. 
~ Tested the hypothesis that children must have reached 
at least the concrete Operational level in order to 
experience cognitive dissonance, in 3 experiments with 
children in kindergarten and Grades 1-3 (N = 168). 
Findings _Teveal no significant differences between 
Preoperational and concrete operational Ss in terms of 
dissonance Predictions. There were no significant sex 
differences in complying with a prohibition, as well as no 
Interaction effects between sex and severity of threat or 
between sex and Probability of detection. Data indicate 
that both Preoperational and concrete operational Ss 
may experience dissonance. Methodological difficulties 
involved in adapting dissonance experiments to children 
are discussed. (23 ref) Journal abstract. 
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595. Bowerman, Melissa. (U. Kansas) Structural 
relationships in children's utterances: Syntactic or 
semantic? In T. E. Moore (Ed.), Cognitive development 
and the acquisition of language. New York, N.Y.: 
Academic Press, 1973. xii, 308 p. $16. 

596. Bronckart, J. P. (U. Liége, Belgium) [Aspects of 
time: Study of the utilization of verb tense among 
children.] (Fren) Revue de Psychologie et des Sciences de 
l'Education, 1973, Vol. 8(2), 147-177.—77 3-8 yr old Ss 
gave descriptions of 20 actions performed by the E with 
ioys. These actions differed in duration (1-15 sec), 
distance covered (0-100 cm), achievement of a result or 
not, and frequency (repetitive or not). For all Ss the 
achievement of a result and the time elapsing between 
the end of the action and the beginning of the 
description influenced the choice of the verb form. 
Moreover, between 3-6, the aspectual features of the 
action performed (duration and frequency) also ap- 
peared to determine the choice. (Flemish & English 
summaries) (15 ref) —Journal summary. 

597. Clark, Eve V. (Stanford U., Committee on 
Linguistics) What's in a word? On the child's acquisition 
of semantics in his first language. In T. E. Moore (Ed.), 
Cognitive development and the acquisition of language. 
New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1973. xii, 308 p. $16. 

598. Clark, Herbert H. (Stanford U.) Space, time, 
semantics, and the child. In T. E. Moore (Ed.), Cognitive 
development and the acquisition of language. New York, 
N.Y.: Academic Press, 1973. xii, 308 p. $16. 

599. Codd, John A. (Dept. of Education, Palmerston 
North, New Zealand) Cultural factors in the cognitive 
development of Maori children. De/ta, 1972(Nov), No. 
11, 26-36. 

600. Dasen, Pierre R. & Christie, Robert D. (U. 
Geneva, School of Psychology, Switzerland) A regres- 
sion phenomenon in the conservation of weight. 
Archives de Psychologie, 1971(Fal), Vol. 41(162), 145—152. 
—Draws attention to the fact that many studies of the 
conservation of weight report a regression in the number 
of conservers at ages 10 and 11. Data from studies with 
56 5-13 yr olds indicate that this phenomenon could be 
due to the interference of concepts of the formal level, 
which are used without being understood. It is suggested 
that a more detailed study of this regression should be 
made, and that its relationship to the teaching of science 
investigated. (French & German summaries)—Journal 
summary. k 

601. de Boysson-Bardies, Bénédicte & O'Regan, Kevin. 
(National Center for Scientific Research, Center for 
Studies of Cognitive Processes & Language, Paris, 
France) What children do in spite of adults' hypotheses. 
Nature, 1973(Dec), Vol. 246(5434), 531—534.—Investigat- 
ed P. E. Bryant and T. Trabasso's (see PA, Vol. 48:2661) 
findings that children under age 7 can understand and 
apply the idea of transitivity. It is suggested that 
alternative strategies not requiring the idea of Deg 
are being used. 4 experiments were conducted using s 
aged 3 yrs 10 mo-4 yrs 6 mo. ExpI (n = 20) eg 
Bryant and Trabasso’s Exp II (no visual feedback); Ss 
were shown 5 colored sticks of decreasing lengths. 
Results are compatible with the previous ones, but it sl 
suggested that the method used by the Ss did not arpon 
on remembering the learned pairs, a fact which is 
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difficult to interpret if the Ss wi 
inferences. Exp II-IV (n = 40, 10, and 30, respectively) 
studied alternative strategies that Ss may be using. Sticks 
were presented in random rather than in ascending or 
descending order (Exp II). In Exp III, Ss were trained on 
4 sticks and a Sth stick was introduced into the test phase 
and in Exp IV, only 2 sticks were presented in the 
training phase, but Ss were tested on 4 sticks. Results of 
these 3 experiments suggest that Ss used a labelling 
strategy in which no idea of relative length or order was 
needed but which is consistent with the findings of 
“transitivity” claimed by Bryant and Trabasso,—L. 
Gorsey. 

602. de Lannoy, J. D. (U. Louvain, Faculty of 
Psychology & Educational Sciences, Belgium) [The child 
and the space in which he lives.] (Fren) Revue de 
Psychologie et des Sciences de l'Education, 1973, Vol. 8(2), 
179-196.—Analyzes the relationships between a child 
and its immediate spatial environment at 4 different 
levels: perception, representation, evaluation, and utili- 
zation. Methodology, results, and conclusions of the 
research are discussed both theoretically and with regard 
to the applications, An effort is made to show the 
necessity for a developmental multidisciplinary approach 
which would give a simultaneous account of all aspects 
of the relationships between a child and its environment, 
(Flemish & English summaries) (43 ref)—Journal 

603. Ervin-Tripp, Susan, (U. California, Berkeley) 
Some strategies for the first two years. In T. E. Moore 
(Ed.), Cognitive development and the acquisition of 
language. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1973, xii, 
308 p. $16. 

604. Franklin, Margery B. (Sara Lawrence Coll.) Non- 
verbal representation in young children: A cognitive 
perspective. Young Children, 1973(Nov), Vol. 29(1), 
33-53.— Discusses recent literature and research under- 
scoring the psychological development of cognition 
based upon nonverbal repertoires described as "de- 
pictive" or “enactive.” It is argued that cognitive 
domains cannot be split off from the emotional and 
social aspects of development. The use of objects in play, 
painting, and modeling are contrasted with understand- 
ings of graphic forms. (60 ref) —H. E. Santsaver. 

605. Gleason, Jean B. (Boston U.) Code switching in 
children's language. In T. E. Moore (Ed.), Cognitive 
development and the acquisition of language. New York, 
N.Y.: Academic Press, 1973. xii, 308 p. $16. 

606. Golden, Mark; Bridger, Wagner H. & Montare, 
Albert. (State U. New York, Stony Brook) Social class 
differences in the ability of young children to use verbal 
information to facilitate learning. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 44(1), 86-91,—Adminis- 
tered identical learning tasks under verbal and nonverbal 
conditions to 60 2-yr-old boys of high and low socioeco- 
nomic status (SES). There were no S differences under 
the nonverbal condition; under ihe ae: Leger 

igh- Ss significantly improved their performa 
E eg be to the low-SES Ss.—Journal abstract. 

607. Jacquemin, J. M. (U. Louvain, Faculty of 
Psychology & Educational Sciences, Belgium) [The child 
and vital functions.] (Fren) Revue de Psychologie et des 
Sciences de l'Education, 1973, Vol. BO), 99-132.—Studied 
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children’s conceptions of the process of respiration by 
means of individual interviews. The Ss were questioned 
about what it means to breathe, where inhaled air goes, 
why a mirror is fogged by exhaled breath, the relation of 
inhaled air to the blood, and other similar questions. The 
aim was to provide a theoretical model of the cognitive 
structures accounting for the phenomena of respiration. 
4 stages of development were noted and correspondence 
between these stages and the history of the development 
of scientific understanding were observed. (Flemish & 
English summaries)—S. S. Marzolf. 

608. Kennedy, Wallace A. (Florida State U., Human 
Development Clinic) Poverty and the brain. In J. L. 
Khanna (Ed.), Brain damage and mental retardation: A 
psychological evaluation. (2nd ed.). Springfield, Ill.: 
Charles C Thomas, 1973. xii, 227 p. $8.75. 

609. Limber, John. (U. New Hampshire) The genesis 
of complex sentences. In T. E. Moore (Ed.), Cognitive 
development and the acquisition of language. New York, 
N.Y.: Academic Press, 1973. xii, 308 p. $16. 

610. Mischel, Walter & Moore, Bert. (Stanford U.) 
Effects of attention to symbolically presented rewards 
on self-control. Journal of Personality & Social Psycholo- 
Sr, 1973(Nov), Vol. 28(2), 172-179.—Investigated the 
effects of attention to symbolic presentations of the 
contingent rewards (in the form of slide-presented 

images) on children's ability to wait for the delayed 
reward. 69 female and 54 male preschool children served 
as Ss. In sharp contrast to the effect of attention to the 
actual rewards, attention to the symbolic contingent 
rewards greatly increased the duration of the Ss’ delay of 
gratification. This unexpected result was obtained both 
in conditions of waiting and working and both for 
continuous and intermittent presentation of the slides. 
Overall findings reveal the opposite effects of attention 
to real vs symbolic contingent rewards in the delay of 
gratification paradigm, Theoretical implications of dif- 
ferent cognitive functions served by attention to real and 
symbolic reward stimuli are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

611. Moore, Timothy E. (Ed.). (Glendon Coll., York 
U., Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Cognitive development 
and the acquisition of language. New York, N.Y.: 
Academic Press, 1973. xii, 308 p. $16. 

612. Moskowitz, Breyne A. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) On the status of vowel shift in English. In T. E. 
io (Ed.), Cognitive development and the acquisition of 
Sp Sie V York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1973. Xii, 

613. Nepomnyashchaya, I. I. (Scientific Resear 
of General & Pedagogical Pi Mose, USSR) 
pe method of Systematic study of the mental 
tenes of children.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 

(Nov), Vol. 19(6), 86-95.—Proposes that instead of 
Studying Separate and abstracted functions and process- 
¢s, human beings should be studied in their totality, as 
Personalities in their manifold modes of real-life exist- 
ER A plea is made for the application of an integrative 
E ae Ae study of behavioral development. (23 ref) 

$14. Olson, Gary M. (Michigan S 

d . gan State U.) Devel 
el changes in memory and the acquisitions et 
guage. In T. E. Moore (Ed.), Cognitive development 
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and the acquisition of language. New York, N.Y.: 
Academic Press, 1973. xii, 308 p. $16. 

615. Pieraut-Le Bonniec, Gilberte. (Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, Center for Studies of Cognitive & 
Language Processes, Paris, France) [Research on the 
genetic evolution of operations of classification.] (Fren) 
Archives de Psychologie, 1971(Fal), Vol. 41(162), 89-117. 
—Attempted to clarify the “set in order” behavior 
noticed with 3-7 yr old children and determine the 
classification structure that might account for it. 88 Ss 
were given both loose materials and the diagram of their 
organization by an equivalence relation R. 4—5 yr olds 
used resemblance relations between objects. At about / 
yrs, a specific behavior developed: Ss set the materials in 
order by couples opposed 2 by 2 (e.g., a yellow couple 
opposed by a blue couple) These data lead to the 
conclusion that the resemblance relations between 
Objects are in their turn considered as objects among 
which relations can be established. (German summary) 
—English summary. 

616. Resnick, Lauren B. (Ed. (U. Pittsburgh) 
Hierarchies in children's learning: A symposium. 7n- 
structional Science, 1973(Nov), Vol. 2(3), 311—361.— Cites 
the increase in the application of hierarchy theory to the 
problems of instruction and evaluation since R. M. 
Gagné used the term "hierarchy" in his 1962 theory of 
how human beings acquire complex skills and knowl- 
edge. An overview and analysis of the use of learning 
hierarchies in instruction and research is presented. 
Current research on learning hierarchies is examined, 
and implications of this research for instructional 
psychology and for theories of cognitive development are 
considered. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

617. Riegel, Klaus F. (U. Michigan) Language and 
cognition: Some life-span developmental issues. Geron- 
tologist, 1973(Win) Vol. 13(4), 478-482.—Contrasts 
Structural aspects of language and cognition in child 
development and old age. It is concluded that cognitive 
developmental psychology, unless extended into dialectic 
operations, cannot deal appropriately with maturity and 
aging. (17 ref) 

618. Roeper, Thomas. (U. Chicago) Connecting 
children’s language and linguistic theory. In T. E. 
Moore (Ed.), Cognitive development and the acquisition of 
language. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1973. xii, 
308 p. $16. 

619. Scanlon, James. (National Center for Health 
Statistics, Div. of Health Examination Statistics, Rock- 
ville, Md.) Intellectual development of youths as 
measured by a short form of the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale. Vital & Health Statistics, Series 11, 1973(Sep), No. 
128, 42 p.—Administered the WISC to 6,798 noninstitu- 
tionalized 12-17 yr olds. Because of the sample design, 
adjustment for nonresponse, and weighting procedures 
used, survey findings may be considered representative 
of the total population of noninstitutionalized youth in 
the US. The Construction of normalized scale scores, 
percentile equivalents, and the derivation of a short-form 
estimate of WISC Full Scale scores are described. 
Results are compared with the original WISC standardi- 
zation group findings. Mean raw scores on both the 
Vocabulary and Block Design subtests tended to 
increase with age, with a tendency to level off in the 
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older age groups. Mean raw scores for boys generally 
exceeded those for girls. Subtest scaled scores and 
estimated Full Scale scores tended to increase with grade 
levels. Ss who left school before graduation had 
significantly higher scores on the Block Design than on 
the Verbal test, while scoring lower overall than high 
school graduates. Comparisons with data from the 
1966-1970 Health Examination Survey are presented. 
(45 ref)—Journal summary. 

620. Shneour, Elie A. The malnourished mind. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor Press/Doubleday, 1974. 
xviii, 196 p. $6.95.—Contends that malnutrition in early 
life, which severely and permanently damages the brain 
and hence mental capacity, is the chief cause of low IQ 
scores among the poor, rather than any genetic intelli- 
gence factor. The cost of providing adequate nutrition 
for pregnant women and young children would be far 
less than the costs of paying for the many disastrous 
consequences of brain damage from malnutrition. 

621. Sinclair-de Zwart, H. (U. Geneva, School of 
Psychology & Sciences of Education, Switzerland) 
Language acquisition and cognitive development. In T. 
E. Moore (Ed.), Cognitive development and the acquisition 
of language. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1973. xii, 
308 p. $16. 

622. Ward, James & Pearson, Lea. (U. Victoria, 
British Columbia, Canada) A comparison of two me- 
thods of testing logical thinking. Canadian Journal of 
Behavioural Science, 1973(Oct), Vol. 5(4), 385-398.—Ad- 
ministered parallel forms of a logical game situation to 
40 intelligent students in each of Grades 6, 8, 10, and 12. 
The "Butch and Slim Game" and the "Shape Game," 
differed mainly in that reported speech was used in the 
former. The Shape Game proved easier at each grade 
level. This was attributed to several uncontrolled sources 
of variation in format. There was also evidence of 
significant age and sex differences in performance. 
Examination of individual items did not reveal pro- 
nounced developmental trends in difficulty levels. Items 
involving implicatory reasoning and operations of 
negation are examined in detail. It is. concluded that 
formal logic possesses considerable limitations as a 
rationale for the construction of psychometric instru- 
ments. (French summary) (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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623. Ames, Louise B.; Métraux, Ruth W.; Rodell, 
Janet L. & Walker, Richard N. (Gesell Inst. of Child 
Development, New Haven, Conn.) Child Rorschach 
responses: Developmental trends from two to ten years. 
New York, N.Y.: Brunner/Mazel, 1974. xiv, 321 p. 
$12.50.— Presents a study of Rorschach records from 650 
2-10 yr old children. Scoring considerations are dis- 
cussed, and norms for groups from 4 different SH 
nomic levels, longitudinal data irom Si a a detaile 
listing of “danger signs" are presented. E A 

634. Benson, Rosald M. & Pryor, David B. SE d 
Psychiatric Hosp., Ann Arbor, Mich.) “When EE / 
out": Developmental interference with the function o 
some imaginary companions. Journal of the E 
Psychoanalytic Association, 1973, Vol. 21(3), 4: e 3. 
—Presents 2 cases of children who abruptly gave up their 
imaginary companions after adults in their environment 
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ascribed a meaning to these companions which differed 
from the child's needs, Focus is made on a developmen- 
tal role played by these children's imaginary companions 
and on the external interventions which interfered with 
that developmental role. The imaginary companion's 
tole is emphasized in the developmental line of the 
children's narcissism and it is related to similar functions 
of the typical transitional object.—Journal summary, 

625. Bucher, Huguette. [Approche de la personnalité 
de l'enfant par l'examen psycho-moteur. (Approach to 
the personality of the child through psychomotor 
tests.).] (Fren) Paris, France: Masson et Cie, 1973. xi, 

172 p. 

626. Fernández Ballesteros, Rocío. (Autonomous U. 
Madrid, Spain) [Family loss and personality.] (Span) 
Revista Espanola de la Opinión Publica, 1973(Jan), No. 
31, 211-237.—Studied the influence of the family in 
developing the personality. 3 groups were compared: 
Group A, consisting of 20 men and 24 women 26-28 yrs 
old, who had never known family life; Group B, 
consisting of 20 men and 23 women of the same age as 
Group A, who had been displaced from family life at 5 
yrs old; and Group C, the control group, consisting of 20 
men and 20 women of the same age as Group A, who 
had known family life all of their lives. A battery of 
personality tests was used consisting of the Rorschach, 
the Thematic Apperception Test, the Draw-A-Person 
Test, and an intelligence test (AMPE). It is concluded 
that institutionalization of the child at no matter what 
age represents a pathological element in the development 
of the personality.—R. H. Gillis. — 

627. Fernández Ballesteros, Rocio. (Autonomous U. 
Madrid, Spain) [Family loss and personality.] (Span) 
Revista Espanola de la Opinión Pública, 1973(Jan), No. 
31, 211-237.—Studied the influence of the family in 
developing the personality. 3 groups were compared: 
Group A, consisting of 20 men and 24 women 26-28 yrs 
old, who had never known family life; Group B, 
consisting of 20 men and 23 women of the same age as 
Group A, who had been displaced from family life at 5 
yrs old; and Group C, the control group, consisting of 20 
men and 20 women of the same age as Group A, who 
had known family life all of their lives, A battery of 
personality tests was used consisting of the Rorschach, 
the Thematic Apperception Test, the Draw-A-Person 
Test, and an intelligence test (AMPE). It is concluded 
that institutionalization of the child at no matter what 
age represents a pathological element in the development 
of the personality.—R. H. Gillis. 

628. Pulaski, Mary A. (Media Development, Great 
Neck, N.Y.) The rich rewards of make believe. Psycholo- 
&y Today, 1974(Jan), Vol. 7(8), 68-74.—Reviews research 
on the value of fantasy in children. The greater the 
ability to fantasize the longer children can wait. The 
tendency to fantasize does not depend on using toys with 
low structure, at least with 5 yr olds. Boys low in 
imaginative play tend to be more aggressive, while those 
skilled in fantasy seem to reduce their feelings of 
aggression through fantasy. Studies suggest that children 
can be taught to fantasize; however, they need privacy 
and content to do so.—E. J. Posavac. 

629. Schnake, Hugo & Castelli, Lucia. (U. Concep- 
ción, Chile) [Inhibition of imitative aggressive behavior 
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in the presence of adults by preschool children from 
low-income families in Talcahuano, Chile.] (Span) 
Revista Latinoamericana de Psicologia, 1973, Vol. 5(1), 
15-24.—2 groups of pre-school children (N = 72) from 
Talcahuano, Chile, were exposed separately to aggressive 
behaviors from adults and from puppets. Ss were then 
moderately frustrated, and the number of imitative, 
partially imitative, and nonimitative aggressive responses 
were registered. Children who were exposed to aggressive 
behavior from adults did not present imitative aggressive 
responses; children who were exposed to aggressive 
puppets presented the same amount of imitative and 
nonimitative aggressive responses. The inhibition of 
imitative aggression after seeing aggressive adults is 
explained by the principle of stimulus generalization. 
—English summary. 
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630. Almodovar, Jean P. [Is there an “only child 
syndrome?"] (Fren) Enfance, 1973(Jun) No. 3-4, 
233-249.— Discusses the fact that from the time of Zola 
French writers have described the only child in markedly 
negative terms which supposedly applied to all such 
persons. Zola's novel Fécondité (1899) was an outgrowth 
of his thesis that capitalism rested on the differential 
birth rate between the rich and the poor. The Ist research 
by Bohannon, a student of Hall, which appeared in 1898, 
some later American studies, and virtually all subsequent 
French studies seemed to support the “nasty” only-child 
syndrome. These studies were filled with grave sampling 
and methodological errors. Later sound American 
Studies are examined showing that while there are 
differences between only children and others the 
differences are not all in the same direction, all are 
within the range of normality, and between-means 
differences allow for overlap.—S. S. Marzolf. 
631. Belmont, Lillian & Marolla, Francis A. (Columbia 
U., School of Public Health, Div. of Epidemiology) Birth 
order, family size, and intelligence. Science, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 182(4117), 1096-1101.—Examined the relation of 
birth order and family size to intellectual performance, 
as measured by the Raven Progressive Matrices, among 
nearly all of 400,000 19-yr-old males born in the 
Netherlands between 1944 and 1947. Birth order and 
family size had independent effects on intellectual 
performance. Effects of family size were not present in 
all social classes, but effects of birth order were 
consistent across social class. (29 tef)—Journal summary. 
632. Berndt de Souza Mello, Jansy. [Maternity, 
lullabies and filicide.] (Port) Alter-Jornal de Estudos 
Psicodinamicos, 1972(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 177-184.—Demon- 
Strates that the pregnant woman suffers important 
dynamic alterations caused by the breaking down of the 
repression of experiences with her own mother. It is 
e mur lullabies are 1 of the cultural resources 
employed to attenuate filicidal anxieties i 
Ist months of the baby’s life. ee 
633. Bettelheim, Bruno. (U. Chicago) Pla n 
education. School Review, 1972(Nov), uda D Mo 
—Proposes that play has an important role in educating 
and socializing a child, a role which is recognized in 
theory but neglected in practice. Play refers to activities 
of the young child having no external rules and having 
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no intended end result in external reality. In play, the 
child's fantasy dictates what is going to happen next, 
Games are those activities characterized by agreed-upon 
and often externally imposed rules, and by a requirement 
to use the implements of the activity in the manner for 
which they are intended. Respect for the demands and 
limitations of reality are Ist experienced and learned in 
play. Fantasy play vs imaginative play are distinguished. 
The games of blindman's bluff, war games, games of 
chance, and chess are analyzed. It is concluded that 
through encouragement of game play, children can learn 
to derive more meaning from their education and their 
lives.—A. M. Berg. 

634. Count-van Manen, Gloria. (Howard U.) The 
validity of parent-child socialization measures: A com- 
parison of the use of assumed and real parent-child 
similarity with criterion variables. Genetic Psychology 
Monographs, 1973(Nov), Vol. 88(2), 201-227.—Argues 
that critics of parent-child socialization research should 
look less to inadequacies of theory as the source of 
inconclusive findings and concentrate more on the 
variations in measurement techniques. Comparative 
analysis was made of correlations between a number of 
criterion variables and scores obtained with 3 measure- 
ment techniques: real value agreement, assumed specific 
similarity, and assumed global similarity. Only real value 
agreement scores tended to show consistently high and 
significant correlations, whereas the latter measures 
showed inconsistent and relatively low-order correlation 
size. A case is made for the consiruct validity of the real 
value agreement measure based upon arguments for its 
(a) performance as theoretically predicted, (b) logical 
consistency with the concept of identification, and (c) 
avoidance of some of the methodological difficulties 
inherent in the use of assumed similarity measurement 
techniques. (45 ref)—Author abstract, 

635. Dodson, Fitzhugh. How to father. Los Angeles, 
Calif.: Nash, 1974. xviii, 535 p. $8.95.— Presents practical 
advice for fathers in dealing with their children from 
infancy to age 21. Topics include handling sibling 
rivalry, helping the child to maximum psychological 
development, discussing sex and drugs, and choosing a 
career. (2 p ref) 

636. González, Arthur E. & Maxwell, Pamela G. 
(Princeton U.) [P-O-X triadics in adolescence.] (Span) 
Revista Latinoamericana de Psicologia, 1973, Vol. 5(1), 
59-64.—90 Ss from pubescent, late-pubescent, and post- 
pubescent age groups were asked to balance a P-O-X 
triadic social structure in which interpersonal evaluation 
and Issue assessment were indicated. It was hypothesized 
that reinforcement for interpersonal relationships would 
differ in strength among the age groups and that the 
disposition toward cognitive consistency consequently 
would be mitigated. Results indicate that pubescent and 
late-pubescent Ss maintained an unbalanced social 
Structure when confronted with a negative evaluation of 
the student-teacher relationship as a requisite for 
balance. Further, late-pubescent Ss differed significantly 
from other groups in evidencing issue disagreement with 
the father and consequent imbalance at insistence upon 
Preserving a positive interpersonal relationship. Some 


further research Possibilities are suggested.—English 
summary, 
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637. Hallberg, Edmond C. & Thomas, William G. 
(California State U., Los Angeles) When I was your age. 
New York, N.Y.: Free Press, 1973. xviii, 221 p. $5.95. 
— Presents a guide for parents as an aid to understanding 
and bridging the communication gap between their 
college student children and themselves. The language of 
"studentese" is explained, and the issues of drugs, radical 
politics, sex, university life, and differing interpretations 
of common values (e.g., freedom and love) are consid- 
ered. 

638. Lee, Lee C. (Cornell U.) Social encounters of 
infants: The social strategies of two individual infants. 
Cornell Journal of Social Relations, 1973(Fal), Vol. 8(2), 
243-255.—Describes the distinguishing qualitative char- 
acteristics of each of 2 infants’ (8 and 9 mo old) behavior 
during social encounters in a day care center. The 2 
infants were selected from a total of 5 enrollees; they 
were the most preferred (i.e., chosen by the 4 others as a 
contact partner most often) and least preferred (chosen 
least often) of the group. All 5 babies were observed in 
this natural setting over a 6-mo period by 2 independent- 
ly working females. From the raw data, categories were 
assigned as to type of behavior observed. The preferred 
child appeared to be a responsive, adaptive, social 
partner who interacted nonassertively. The least pre- 
ferred child was almost asocial; he initiated encounters 
assertively, usually using toys as mediators. It is 
concluded that it is the interactive personalities of these 
infants and the effects they have on others that 
determine their degree of acceptability as social partners. 
—R. S. Albin. 

639. Li, Anita K. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) A 
parental attitude scale in Chinese. Psychologia: An 
International Journal of Psychology in the Orient, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 174-176.—Describes a research 
instrument to measure parent attitudes relating to 
personality development of the child. The initial state- 
ments were composed of items taken from the Parent 
Attitude Research Instrument, the Parent Attitude 
Survey, and items written by the investigator. A principal 
component analysis was performed on the computed 
Pearson produci-moment correlations among the 20 
items of the scale and the factors rotated by Varimax 
rotation. 3 principal component factors were isolated. 
The appendix presents the Parent Attitude Scale, written 
in Chinese.—R. D. Nance. 3 

640. Lienard, G. & Servais, E. [Childhood activities 
and differentiated socialization: Sociological approach.] 
(Fren) Revue de Psychologie et des Sciences de l'Education, 
1973, Vol. 8(2), 197-231.—Presents an historical study of 
play showing that at first it had an undifferentiated 
social function, then a moralizing, and finally an 
educative and intellectual function. A study of play in 
middle- and lower-class families shows that in the 
former, play is more regulated while in the latter it is 
much more free. It is noted that differentiated socializa- 
tion occurs in play. (Flemish & English summaries) (31 
ref)—S. S. Marzolf. 

m y GE R. (Pennsylvania State U., Coll. of 
Human Development) Socialization in a life-span 
perspective: White elephants, worms, and will-o Eod 
wisps. Gerontologist, 1973(Win), Vol. 13(4), 488-497. 
—Proposes that the social-interaction perspective, which 
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emphasizes the reciprocal nature of social interactions, 
may be the Starting point for the construction of a life- 
span model of socialization. This approach is applied in 
a review of the literature concerning intergenerational 
interactions of the young, middle-aged, and old. (63 ref) 
, 642. Marcos, Haydée. [The mother's anticipated 
image of the child.] (Fren) Enfance, 1973(Jun), No. 3-4, 
207-234.— Perception of others is influenced by expecta- 
tion and this should be particularly true in the unique 
situation of a mother perceiving her child. What the 
mother hopes her child will be is hypothesized as being 
related to her own life experiences, especially her 
relationship with her parents. 34 Parisian women, in Ist 
pregnancy, reared by both parents at least until the age 
of 14 were interviewed 3 times from the 6th to the 9th 
mo. The anticipated image of the child was obtained by 
means of pictures and an interview, Findings support the 
hypothesis in that they show differences in hope and 
expectation related to socioeconomic class of the 
mother’s parents and in relation to the kind of relation- 
ship the mother had with her parents. That which, in 
their own lives, they felt they lacked seems to have made 
them want these things for their child. What was good 
they also wanted for their child.—S. S. Marzolf. 

643. Ravenscroft, Kent. (Hillcrest Children’s Center, 
Washington, D.C.) Normal family regression at adoles- 
cence. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
131(1), 31-35.—Notes that, as the family child-rearing 
life cycle unfolds, puberty sets in motion processes 
within the adolescent and the family that initiate an 
adolescent family development epicycle. It is stressed 
that an integrated aspect of this epicycle is a temporary 
regression in sibling, marital, and family functioning, 
reflecting a creative return to earlier modes of experience 
and behavior. This normal regression provides the 
empathetic interpersonal framework within which family 
members get in touch with, share, and facilitate adoles- 
cent development while at the same time growing 
themselves as individuals and as a family unit. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

644. Richards, Grover C. (Georgia Southern Coll.) You 
can control your child. New York, N.Y.: Vantage, 1973, 
viii, 162 p. $5.95.—Adapts behavior modification princi- 
ples for the use of mothers and others who take care of 
young children. Development during the child's Ist year 
is traced, and numerous examples are included of such 
topics as teaching the child to talk and to read, toilet 
training, social be aviors, reasoning, and creativity. ; 

645. Skarsten, Stan. (U. Toronto, Faculty of Social 
Work, Ontario, Canada) Family desertion in Canada. 
Family Coordinator, 1974(Jan), Vol. 23(1), 19-25.—Dis- 
cusses some of the practical and legal problems of the 
deserted spouse, as well as the problems for the children, 
giving causes of desertion in Canada and with implica- 
tions and recommendations.—M. W. Linn. 

646. Stinnett, Nick; Talley, Sharon & Walters, James. 
(Oklahoma State U.) Parent-child relationships of black 
and white high school students: A comparison. Journal 
of Social Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 91(2), 349-350. 
—Compared selected aspects of parent-child relation- 
ships of 167 white and 167 black high school students. 
Variables included degree of closeness with fathers 
and/or mothers during childhood, source of the most 
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discipline during childhood, degree of praise received, 
Source of most affection, greatest source of parental 
influence, and degree of freedom in talking with parents 
about problems. Black Ss experienced closer parent-child 
relationships than white Ss even though black Ss were 
much less likely to have both parents at home. Results 
also indicate more mother-oriented environments among 
black families —Author abstract. 

647. Venn, Jerry R. & Short, Jerry G. (Mary Baldwin 
Coll.) Vicarious classical conditioning of emotional 
responses in nursery school children. Journal of Person- 
ality & Social Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 28(2), 249-255. 
—In 2 experiments nursery school Ss (n = 10, 10) were 
shown films in which a model manifested either (a) fear 
responses or (b) positive emotional responses to a neutral 
stimulus. The purpose of the films was to vicariously 
condition either fear responses or positive emotional 
responses in the children. The measures of vicarious 
conditioning were several operant situations in which Ss 
were placed after watching the film. Ss showed a lower 
rate of responding to the fear stimulus and a higher rate 
of responding to the positive stimulus. However, these 
effects were relatively temporary and easily neutralized 
by instructional and reinforcement conditions. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

648. Wahlroos, Sven. Family communication: A guide 
to emotional health. New York, N.Y.: Macmillan, 1974. 
xvi, 319 p. $8.95.—Presents a discussion of barriers to 
effective family communication and ways to overcome 
these obstacles. Patterns of communication in families 
are considered, and characteristics of emotional health 
are examined emphasizing individual needs rather than 
one psychological system. 

649. Waller, Manfred. (U. Mannheim, W. Germany) 
[Cooperative behavior in the understanding of children 
in a symmetrical exchange process: Stability and 
conditions for development of symmetrical exchanges 
in the role expectations of 4-9 year old children.] 
pm Zeitschrift für Sozial Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 4(1), 

650. Wandersman, Lois P. (Cornell U.) Stylistic 
differences in mother-child interaction: A review and 
re-evaluation of the social class and socialization 
research. Cornell Journal of Social Relations, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 8(2), 197-218.—Reviews and re-evaluates research 
from the 1940's to the present dealing with the relation- 
ship between the social class and maternal socialization 
in early childhood. Few class differences are indicated in 
cognitive or affective behaviors of mothers or children. 
Small but consistent trends appear throughout the 
research of class differences in style of mother-child 
interaction: lower-class mothers interact using more 
authoritative, coercive, and physically assertive tech- 
niques, while middle-class mothers interact using more 
egalitarian, guiding, and verbally orienting techniques. 
The stylistic difference is suggested to be rooted in the 
greater emphasis of middle-class mothers on responsive- 
ness and reciprocation in interaction. Social-motivation- 
al behaviors of children appear to be more affected by 
Tesponsiveness-reciprocation than are actual competen- 
cies. (45 ref) —Journal abstract. 

651. Winch, Robert F. & Gordon, Margaret T. 
(Northwestern U.) Familial structure and function as 
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influence. Lexington, Mass.: Lexington, 1974. xviii, 274 
p.—Reports a study which attempted (a) to predict the 
conditions under which the family would have more or 
less influence on its son and (b) to determine if, at the 
undergraduate level, the college fraternity would become 
the source of influence when the family was relatively 
uninfluential. Data from male undergraduates from 
various socioeconomic, religious, and ethnic groups and 
obtained on 5 college campuses in the 1960's are 
presented. (149 ref) 

652. Winkworth, John M.; Brown, Robert D. & 
Braskamp, Larry A. (U. Nebraska) Intervention pro- 
grams designed to improve communication between 
parents and students. Journal of College Student Person- 
nel, 1973(May), Vol. 14(3), 206-215.—Describes and 
presents evaluative data on 3 programs designed to 
increase communication between parents and their 
college student children. Program 1 consisted of mailings 
to groups of 280 parent couples which contained 
descriptions of college life and discussions of the major 
problems of college students; Group 1 received this 
material, Group 2 received the same material but written 
from a parental viewpoint, Group 3 received placebo 
information, and Group 4 did not receive any mailings. 
Program 2 was a direct pru contact program with 
groups of 1,497 parents who participated in a parent-stu- 
dent summer orientation program. Program 3 was 
similar to Program 1, but included a more simple 
presentation of the issues, and was mailed to 510 parent 
couples in 6 treatment and control groups. Each parent 
group in all 3 programs completed questionnaires and 
attitude surveys following the mailings. Results indicate 
that the programs were effective in increasing parental 
discussions about student life, but the mail programs 
appeared to have little or no impact on changing 
parental communication styles.—L. Gorsey. 
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653. Atchley, Robert C. & George, Linda K. 
Symptomatic measurement of age. Gerontologist, 
1973(Fal Vol. 13(3, Pt. 1), 332-336.—Used cluster 
analysis of data obtained in a Previous survey of 3,510 
retired people to establish social correlates of CA. The 
only variables correlated with CA were those directly 
caused by CA (eg, work status) rather than by 
Psychological or biological variables. Scalogram analysis 
was used to develop a Guttman scale of withdrawal from 
the job. It is concluded that the social dimensions of 
aging are somewhat independent of each other and that 
these dimensions should be measured separately. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
S 654. SC, Paul ay (Pennsylvania State U., Coll. of 

uman Development) Prototypical paradigms and 
questions in life-span pei e an and 
aging. Gerontologist, 1973(Win), Vol. 13(4), 458-467. 
—Reviews model characteristics of a life-span approach 
to the study of psychological aging. Emphasis is placed 
on a selected set of model attributes related to the tasks 
of describing, explaining, and modifying intra- and 
oo patterns of development and aging. (46 
re 

655. Bell, Bill D. & Stanfield, Gary G. (U. Missouri, 
Center for Research in Social Behavior) The aging 
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stereotype in experimental perspective. Gerontologist, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 13(3, Pt. 1), 341-344.—Examined the 
influence of age designations upon ratings of stimulus 
persons. 280 undergraduates heard a tape-recorded 
discussion by an unknown speaker described as either 25 
or 65 yrs old. A control group did not receive an age 
designation. Semantic differential ratings were made on 
46 items taken from Tuckman and Lorge's stereotype 
scale. Results indicate no significant differences in the 
ratings of the groups. However, Ss tended to rate the 
older individuals more positively. Findings question both 
the use of chronological categories in assessing age- 
related attitudes and research which reports the predomi- 
nantly negative character of such responses. (20 ref) 
Journal abstract. 

656. Cavan, Ruth S. (Northern Illinois U.) Specula- 
tions on innovations to conventional marriage in old 
age. Gerontologist, 1973(Win), Vol. 13(4), 409-411.—Ex- 
amines the possibility of adapting current alternatives to 
conventional marriage (e.g., nonmarital cohabitation and 
communes) to meet the needs of the elderly for intimacy, 
sexual expression, and inclusion in a peer group. 

657. Charles, Don C. (Iowa State U.) Explaining 
intelligence in adulthood: The role of life history. 
Gerontologist, 1973(Win), Vol. 13(4), 483-488.—Argues 
that life-span data enhances understanding of intelli- 
gence. Life-span studies are reviewed to demonstrate 
that organismic and cultural variables influence the 
structure and development of ability through time. (41 
ref) 

658. Libow, Leslie S. & Zicklin, Robert. (Mt. Sinai 
School of Medicine, City U. New York) The penultimate 
will: Its potential as an instrument to protect the 
mentally deteriorated elderly. Gerontologist, 1973(Win), 
Vol. 13(4), 440-442.—Describes the “penultimate will,” a 
mechanism which provides choice in midlife of a 
“guardian” in the event of future mental imcompetence. 
The guardian’s role on behalf of the incompetent is 
described, and 3 case histories are presented to illustrate 
the widespread need for the penultimate will. 

659. Markson, Elizabeth W. & Levitz, Gary. (New 
York State Dept. of Mental Hygiene, Mental Health 


Research Unit, Albany) A Guttman scale to assess 
memory loss among the elderly. Gerontologist, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 13(3, Pt. D 337-340.—Describes a 


Mental Status. Questionnaire 
using questions requiring the recall of basic memory. 
After interviewing 254 elderly Ss over 65 yrs of age, the 
responses to 6 questions were found to meet the criteria 
for Guttman scaling, and each was assigned a score 
which characterized the extent of his memory loss. After 
a l4-mo follow-up, it was found that a statistically 
significant proportion of the low scores (ie. those with 
more memory loss) had died. It is concluded that the 
method is useful for assessing extent of memory loss both 
to identify high-risk groups and to evaluate gains made 
from specific remotivation programs.—Journal abstract. 

660. Megna, G. & de Giacomo, P. (U. Bari, Clinic for 
em, Italy) [Human brain 


Diseases of Nervous Syst n 
monoaminoxidase activity: Remarks about aging, sex 
inces.] (Ital) Acta Neurolo- 


and neuropsychiatric disturba 
.465.—Presents autopsy 


ica, 1973(Jul), Vol. 28(4), 459 n 
pu of brain histochemistry in 41 Ss who died between 


modification of Kahn's 
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the ages of 13 and 88. The MAO activity increased in 
straight. correlation with advancing age and was always 
higher in females. Data suggest a relation between the 
enzyme cerebral activity and mental pathology in 
advancing age with a predominance of depressive 
syndromes. The changes of MAO activity with increas- 
ing age support the theory of a "biological cerebral 
clock" which predisposes the rising of pathology, 
whether neurological (parkinsonism) or psychiatric. (16 
ref)—M. J. Stanford. 

661. Reese, Hayne W. (West Virginia U.) Life-span 
models of memory. Gerontologist, 1973(Win), Vol. 13(4), 
472-418.—Questions the usefulness of a life-span cogni- 
tive approach to memory, since memory changes in old 
age are quantitative, reversible, and not inevitable and 
therefore cannot be predicted from the cognitive model 
of child development. Suggestions are made for modify- 
ing a life-span model of memory. (57 ref) 

662. U.S. Senate Committee on Labor & Public 
Welfare & Special Committee on Aging. Post-White 
House Conference on Aging Reports, 1973. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
No. 5270-01994, 1973. $5.20.—Presents the Nixon 
administration’s responses to the recommendations of 
the delegates to the 1971 White House Conference on 
Aging and the final report (1973) of the post-conference 
board. Topics covered include programs for achieving 
the President: 4 major goals (assuring an adequate 
income and appropriate living arrangements, maintain- 
ing the independence and dignity of the elderly, and 
assuring institutional responsiveness); actions taken by 
state and local governments in the field of aging; specific 
recommendations for adequate social security, nutrition- 
al, and health programs; and a review of pending 
legislation relevant to the problems of aging. 

663. Woodruff, Diana S. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
The usefulness of the life-span approach for the 
psychophysiology of aging. Gerontologist, 1973(Win), 
Vol. 13(4), 467-472.—Identifies and discusses circum- 
stances in which the life-span approach has facilitated or 
impeded research into the relationships between physiol- 
ogy and behavior in the elderly. It is suggested that 
future life-span research concentrate less on description 
and more on explanation, modification, and prevention 
of behavioral decline. (29 ref) 


CULTURAL INFLUENCES AND SOCIAL 
ISSUES 


664. Brim, John A. & Spain, David H. (Rutgers State 
U.) Research design in anthropology: Paradigms and 
pragmatics in the testing of hypotheses. New York, 
N.Y.: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1974. ix, 118 P. 
— Presents a discussion of methodological considerations 
in anthropological field studies. Topics include the 
development of theories and hypotheses, the design of 
hypothesis-testing research in anthropology, types of 
research designs, sample and site selection, ethical issues, 
and problems in the interpretation of findings. (5 p ref) 

665. Slater, Philip. Earthwalk. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Anchor Press/ Doubleday, 1974. 230 p. $7.95.—Discusses 
how the fundamental premises and beliefs of Western 
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civilization (e.g., the ideas of progress and self-sufficien- 
cy, the delay of gratification, and the supremacy of 
scientific rationalism) have contributed to a state of 
schizoid detachment. The need for a restoration of 
balance between man and nature and appropriate 
directions for social change (e.g., depolarization and 
deceleration) are considered. 

666. Szmatka, Jacek, (Jagiellonian U., Cracow, 
Poland) [The place of the theory of social role in the 
theoretical systems of sociology.] (Polh) Studia Socjolo- 
giczne, 1973, Vol. 3(50), 147-176.—Reviews social role 
theory and how it influenced sociological theory in 
Poland. The development of social role theory in 
America, and how it became accepted in Polish 
sociology, are traced. Specific models which are used in 
Poland are identified —H. Kaczkowski. 

667. Winnik, Heinrich Z.; Moses, Rafael & Ostow, 
Mortimer (Eds.). (Hebrew U. Jerusalem, Israel) Psycho- 
logical bases of war. New York, N.Y.: Quadrangle/New 
York Times Book, 1973. 261 p. $9.95.—Presents a series 
of 23 papers and discussions on why people make war, 
presented at an international conference of psychoana- 
lysts in Israel. Topics include aggression in nations, 
psychoanalytic implications of the reactions of soldiers 
to the Six-Day War, cultural patterns of aggression, 
woman’s role in aggression, and psychic motives for war 

and peace. 
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668. Anant, Santokh S. (U. Lethbridge, Alberta, 
Canada) Harijans’ perception on their status: A study in 
Andhra Pradesh (India). Psychologia: An International 
Journal of Psychology in the Orient, 1973(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 
147-153.—Explored the problem of untouchability 
which is felt to be the most harmful outcome of India's 
caste system. In recent years, the Harijans (formerly 
“untouchables”) have increased their struggle against 
oppression and injustices. This has led to open conflicts 
between them and the caste Hindus. The article discusses 
Harijans’ perception of their status in Andhra Pradesk in 
South India. Results are compared with similar findings 
from North India. The increased dissatisfaction of the 
Harijans with their status is seen as a healthy sign for 
removing the discriminative aspects of the caste system. 
—R. D. Nance, 

669. Bleger, José [Participation in the s i 
organized by the World Jewish Congress] (Span) 
Revista de Psicoanálisis, 1973(Apr), Vol. 302), 529-536. 

—Describes the political and social conditions in 
Argentina and other Latin American nations and 
indicates the problems these conditions create for Jewish 
residents of these areas.—W. B. Haslam, 

670. Bremond, J. (U. Paris, France) [Considerations 
on the biology and medicine of the unusual.] (Fren) 
Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 1973(Oct), Vol. Ke 
371-396.—Reviews in essay form the evidence for man’s 
propensity for belief, especially his animistic belief. The 
comparative study of myths, rituals, healing, and burial 
practices of the most diverse human cultures reveals a 
nearly universal tendency to place man at the center of 
the universe and to attribute characteristics of his life 
within it to another unseen universe beyond, where it is 
mixed with the magic and power of the gods that gave 
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rise to it. Healing practices and the development of 
medicine are viewed not only as an effort to neutralize 
the entry of supernatural forces into mortal life, but 
reflect also man’s awe and fear of entering that unseen 
other world. Cure for the body’s ills (an understanding of 
biology and medicine) symbolizes his unreadiness to face 
the ultimate animistic transformation —H. E. King. 

671. Brothers, Robert & Gaines, Rosslyn. (U. Califor- 
nia, Center for the Health Sciences, Los Angeles) 
Perceptual differences between hippies and college 
students. Journal of Social Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
91(2), 325-335.—Administered a battery of 7 perceptual 
tests (e.g, Color-Form Attention Test, Rod and Frame 
Test, and Judgment of Sounds) to 50 undergraduates and 
50 hippies, matched for age, sex, race, IQ, and social 
class, who had used LSD, It was hypothesized that (a) 
hippies would select color more frequently than form, 
show a greater tolerance for high-intensity stimulation, 
and exhibit lower perceptual acuity than college stu- 
dents; and (b) hippies who reported bad drug experi- 
ences would be more similar to undergraduates than 
hippies who reported good drug experiences. Significant 
differences were found on the Color-Form Attention 
Test, Judgment of Sounds, and autokinetic tests only. No 
differences were found between hippies reporting good 
and bad drug experiences. Findings are discussed in 
terms of perceptual style and theory. (22 ref)—L. Gorsey. 
3 672. Dohrenwend, Barbara S. (City Coll., City U. New 
York) Social status and stressful life events. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 28(2), 
225-235.—Hypothesized that (a) persons in low social 
status are disproportionately exposed to stressful life 
events and (b) this exposure provides an explanatory link 
between low social status and individual psychological 
distress. The hypotheses were applied to social class, 
sexual, and racial statuses. Based on results of previous 
studies, stressful life events were measured by rate of life 
change. Data from a community survey in Washington 
Heights, Manhattan, and New York were used. The Ist 
hypothesis is supported for social class and sexual status 
but not for ethnic status. The 2nd hypothesis is 
supported for sexual status and, with qualification, for 
social class. (33 ref)—Journal abstract. 

673. Dutton, Donald G. & Lennox, Vicki L. (U. British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Effect of prior “token” 
compliance on subsequent interracial behavior. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 29(1), 
65—71.—Gave false autonomic feedback to 3 groups of 
undergraduates (n — 25 each), leading them to believe 
that they might possibly be prejudiced. After leaving the 
laboratory, I group was panhandled by a black and 1 
group by a white, while the 3rd group was not 
panhandled. On the following day, all Ss were asked by a 
person not ostensibly connected to the prior study to 
donate their time to an interracial “brotherhood” 
campaign. Those who had been panhandled by the black 
donated less time than the nonpanhandled group. Those 
panhandled by the white tended to donate more time 
= did the nonpanhandled group, although this 

uterence was not significant. Results are discussed with 
reference to reverse discrimination (particularly “token- 
ism”) and to the “foot-in-the-door” technique of J. L. 
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Freedman and S. C. Fraser (see PA, Vol. 40:10825). 
—Journal abstract. 

674. Edwards, Daniel W. (Thomas Jefferson U., 
Jefferson Community Mental Health/Mental Retarda- 
tion Center) Blacks versus whites: When is race a 
relevant variable? Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 29(1), 39-49.—Derived from 
literature reviews 5 generalizations about black-white 
differences considered most representative of current 
thinking on racial differences. Samples of 8th, 9th, and 
llth grade boys from 4 schools responded to question- 
naire measures that would allow tests of these generaliza- 
tions. Black adolescents had lower socioeconomic status 
and lower matrices scores in between-schools compari- 
sons, although a within-schools comparison showed no 
differences between blacks and whites with reversed 
trends in mean scores. No significant and meaningful 
differences were found between black and white Ss on 
replicated studies of self-esteem, internal-external con- 
trol, social desirability, or social exploration. Findings 
suggest that while race may be relevant for studies of 
discrimination, for rectifying social injustice, and for 
providing a rallying point for minority groups, race is not 
a relevant variable for personality research or theory. (29 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

675. Ellens, J. Harold, et al. (University Hills 
Christian Reformed Church, Farmington, Mich.) Christi- 
an Association for Psychological Studies: Proceedings 
of the twentieth annual convention. Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Christian Assn. for Psychological Studies, 1973. 
136 p.— Presents 9 papers on the questions of church and 
family leadership, the nature of religious experience, the 
religious needs of young people, and religious orientation 
in psychiatric patients. 

676. Figge, H. H. [On the development and 
stabilization of secondary-personalities within the 
framework of possession cults.] (Germ) Confinia Psy- 
chiatrica, 1973, Vol. 16(1), 28-37.—Notes that the 
induction of secondary-personalities in possession cults 
is characterized as socialization of spirit-roles following 
the turning-off of the primary personality of the medium 
in trance. Besides the behavioral characteristics of spirit- 
roles, the “possessed” show individual behavioral man- 
nerisms which, on the basis of their uniqueness, are 
interpreted in the sense of self-induced “governing 
stimuli.” Such stimuli function as stabilizers of the 
changed experiencing of self (and world) and can also be 
utilized for objectification of the authenticity of alleged 
exotic experiences—J. N. Mensh. d 

677. Fox, David J. & Jordan, Valerie B. (City Coll., 
School of Education, City U. New York) Racial 
preference and identification of black, American Chi- 
nese, and white children. Genetic Psychology Mono- 
graphs, 1973(Nov), Vol. 88(2), 229-286.—Studied the 
current validity of K. B. Clark and M. P. Clark's (see PA, 
Vol. 14:3626) 1939 experiments which revealed negative 
racial identification among black children, and attempt- 
ed to extend their research to American Chinese and 
white children. Using the Clarks' questions to test racial 
awareness, identification, and preference, 360 black and 
360 white 5-7 yr olds chose between black and white 
dolls, and 360 Chinese and 294 white 5-7 yr olds chose 
between color photographs of Chinese and white 
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children. Groups were matched on age, sex, and 
integrated vs segregated schooling. Findings reveal a 
Significant positive shift in black racial identification 
from the original Clark data, to where majorities of black 
Ss expressed own-race preference. However, response 
patterns of Chinese Ss were often more negative than 
those of the black children studied by the Clarks, White 
Ss were nearly unanimous in preferring the white doll or 
photograph. Sex had no effect on racial awareness, 
identification or preference for any racial group, nor did 
age for white Ss. Although age had no effect on racial 
preference for black or Chinese Ss, larger proportions of 
older children in both groups were aware and identified 
with their own race. Integrated or segregated schoolin, 
had no effect on responses except that more integrat 
Chinese were aware of “white” and more integrated 
whites had positive perceptions of black children. (61 ref) 
—Author abstract. 

678. Gardner, R. C.; Kirby, D. M. & Arboleda, A. (U. 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) Ethnic stereotypes: 
A cross-cultural replication of their unitary dimensional- 
ity. Journal of Social Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 91(2), 
189-195.—Asked 250 Filipino college students to rate 
the concept "Chinese" (in the Philippines) along 40 
stereotype differential scales and to indicate their degree 
of contact and feelings of social distance toward them. 
The stereotype about the Chinese was defined by the 10 
attributes for which the stereotype differential ratings 
were most polarized. A factor analysis of all the variables 
yielded 3 factors, an Evaluative, Stereotype and Social 
distance dimension. Since the factors were orthogonal, 
results provide cross-cultural support for the independ- 
ence of stereotypic and evaluative reactions previously 
noted in the North American context,—Author abstract. 

679. Goldberg, Faye J. (Morehouse Coll) The 
question on skin color and its relation to Japan. 
Psychologia: An International Journal of Psychology in the 
Orient, 1973(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 132-146.—Examines the 
question of skin color from a psychological viewpoint. 
The following points are made: (a) Skin color is not the 
only basis for discrimination between groups of people. 
(b) When groups injustices. each other, those with darker 
skins are usually discriminated against, (c) This discrimi- 
nation occurs both Harijans' and between countries. (d) 
This pattern may be a function of an inherent negative 
reaction evoked by the perception of dark skin itself. (e) 
Explanations of discrimination occurring as a result of 
inherent inferiority of dark-skinned people are scientifi- 
cally dubious, (35 ref)—R. D. Nance. 

680. Irwin, John E. (Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Ft. Lee, N.J.) Pfister and Freud: The rediscovery of a 
dialogue. Journal of Religion & Health, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
12(4), 315-327.— Discusses Pfister's dialogue with Freud 
and their repeated correspondences. It is maintained. that 
the former “refuted Freud's argument against religion. 
Pfister argued that in Jesus's concepts of God the 
bondage of the Oedipus complex is completely over- 
come. Furthermore, psychoanalytic method can purify 
and promote “true religion” and “true Christianity, 
while compulsion and totemism which Freud analyzed in 
terms of religious experiences are found primarily in 
primitive religions. Pfister argued that Freud did not 
distinguish between the latter and higher forms of 
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religion (Hebrew/Christian), and he exposed himself 
personally neither to Protestant worship nor to contem- 
porary critical theology. Freud’s exposure to pathological 
religion, found in his patients, should not have been 
considered as “normative.” Pfister maintained that 
wishful thinking has no place in mature religion, and that 
Freud replaced the future of an illusion (religion) by an 
illusion of a future (science). The senses, experience, 
metaphysics, and “hopes of science” are discussed. (62 
ref)—F. A. Hardt. 

681. Itzigsohn, José A. [Ideological appearance of 
José Bleger.] (Span) Revista de Psicoanálisis, 1973(Apr), 
Vol. 30(2), 551-555.—Presents an analysis of Bleger's 
political views. It is noted that Bleger was influenced by 
his background as a Jew, a Marxist, and a psychoanalyst. 
—W. B. Haslam. 

682. Jasińska, Aleksandra; & Siemienska, Renata. (U. 
Warsaw, Poland) [The personality pattern and social 
change in Poland.] (Polh) Studia Socjologiczne, 1973, 
Vol. 3(50), 87-104.— Discusses the impact of the imple- 
mentation of socialistic goals on the intrapersonal 
concerns of the Polish people. It is suggested that the 
propaganda program causes dysfunction when it creates 
à dissonance between individual and community goals. 
—H. Kaczkowski. 

» 683. Jaspard, Jean M. (U. Louvain, Belgium) [Ritual 
law and structuration in the child's religious attitude.] 
(Fren) Social Compass, 1972, Vol. 19(3), 459-471.—Con- 
siders the religious mediations in the world of the 6-12 yr 
old with emphasis on the impact of ritual laws and norms 
in the structuring of the socialized religious attitude. 
Results reveal sharp differences between boys and girls 
in the degree of interest in ritual laws as well as in the 
function allotted to them. The religious attitude tends to 
be more socialized and ritualized among boys and more 
loosely and subjectively structured among girls. An 
analysis of how boys and girls approach the Divine 
indicates that girls feel a close presence relationship with 
God, while boys feel an identification-oriented life 
relationship which mediates through necessarily ritual- 
ized acts. The stability and the function of the law are 
correlated with this double perception of the divine and 
shape the resultant relipious attitude. Findings show that 
à sociocultural structure such as the religious rite does 
not shape some unique attitude automatically, but is 
assimilated by the individual according to his desire and 
deep psychological tendencies —English abstract, 

+ 684. Malski, Jan. [Religious beliefs among foster 

children.] (Polh) Studia Socjologiczne, 1973, Vol. 3(50), 
255-268.—Studied the religious beliefs of 15-23 yr old 
boys who had spent some time in orphanages. An in- 
depth interview was conducted to ascertain their knowl- 
edge of the Bible and their Strength of religious beliefs, 
Results indicate that there was a considerable variation 
among the boys in these 2 elements—H. Kaczkowski. 

685. Milner, David. (U. Bristol, England) The future 
of race relations research in Britain: A social psycholo- 
Elte view. Race, 1973(Jul), Vol. 15(1), 91-99.—Advo- 
Cates a change in role for the race researcher from an 
emphasis on theory to one of implementation of 
findings. It is Proposed that action research should be a 


Si pony in working toward racial justice. (16 ref) —R. 
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686. Padilla, Amado M. & Ruiz, Rene A. (U. 
California, Santa Barbara) Latino mental health: A 
review of literature. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, DHEW No. (HSM) 73-9143, 1973. 
v, 189 p. $1.95.— Presents an interdisciplinary review of 
the literature on mental health in Spanish-speaking 
individuals. Topics include perspectives of mental health, 
normative behaviors, psychological test assessments, 
measurements of intelligence and academic perform- 
ance, prejudice and discrimination, cooperation and 
competition in children, and bilingualism. (14 p ref) 

687. Rafky, David M. (Loyola U., New Orleans) 
Police race attitudes and labeling. Journal of Police 
Science & Administration, 1973(Mar), Vol. 1(1), 65-86. 
—Examined the meaning and use of racial labels among 
urban police. Questionnaires were completed by all 396 
members of a police department in an industrial city. 
Comparison data were drawn from several opinion polls 
and nationwide surveys on racial attitudes. Results show 
that police are not more prejudiced than whites in 
Beneral and Americans in similar economic and social 
circumstances. Police labeling and racial attitudes were 
found to be related, however. Results are tabulated.—C. 
Kokkinis. 

688. Rao, T. Venkateswara. (U. Udaipur, School of 
Basic Sciences & Humanities, India) À comparative 
study of the dependency, class trust and initiative levels 
of pre-adolescent students of Delhi, Calcutta and 
Coimbatore. Indian Educational Review, 1972(Jul), Vol. 
7(2), 55-65.—Administered the Preadolescent Classroom 
Trust Scale, Initiative questionnaire, and Dependency 
scale developed by Pareek et al (1970) to large groups of 
Sth grade children. Means and standard deviations were 
obtained by city separately for each of the 3 measures. 
Significant intercity differences using f test were ob- 
tained for dependency proneness, trust, and initiative. 
Results are interpreted in terms of cultural milieu. 
Implications of the findings for teachers and parents are 
also given.—K. C. Panda. 

689. Rushbrook Wiliams, L. F. (Ed.). Sufi studies: 
East and West. New York, N.Y.: E. P. Dutton, 1973. 
xxxvi, 260 p. $10.—Presents a collection of 23 papers on 
the work of Idries Shah and his contributions to the 
study of Sufi culture. Topics include Shah's background 
and the scope and effect of his work. Sufism and Sufi 
literature, the place of the Sufis in the history of spiritual 
movements, psychology of the Sufis, Sufi ecstatic 
methods, and manifestations of the Sufis in eastern and 
western cultures. 

690. Sargant, William. The mind possessed: A 
physiology of possession, mysticism and faith healing. 
Philadelphia, Pass: Lippincott, 1974. xii, 212 p. $7.95. 
—Demonstrates how pulsating music, LSD, and other 
techniques are used in ritual possession, mysticism, and 
faith healing. These techniques place great strain on the 
Qervous system, which impairs judgment and makes the 
S highly suggestible. Case studies of "spirit possession" 
in primitive tribes and in the US are described. 

691. Tanaka, Yasumasa, (Gakushuin U., Tokyo, 
Japan) A cross-cultural Psycholinguistic study of atti- 
tudes toward nuclear-space development: A case-study 
o learning in subjective culture. Japanese Psychological 
esearch, 1973(Jul), Vol. 15(2), 65-81.—Reports 2 
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studies of the attitudes of Japanese and American 
undergraduates toward concepts of nuclear and space 
science and technology. The 1967 study of 169 male and 
female Japanese students majoring in the humanities and 
social sciences revealed that the “nuclear allergy” often 
reported in Japan was not in fact noticeable in 2 out of 3 
of the Ss, who believed that Japan would go nuclear in 
10-20 yrs. All concepts regarding nuclear experiments, 
however, were seen as highly undesirable. The 1969 
study involved 86 Japanese undergraduates majoring in 
political science and 90 American psychology majors. It 
revealed that despite difference in cultures, the meaning 
of complex concepts related to nuclear and space science 
and technology may be lawfully predicted from the 
knowledge of the meaning of their components. Again, 
all nuclear matters connoted something highly undesira- 
ble to the Japanese, whereas the Americans tended to 
discriminate between acceptable and unacceptable nu- 
clear matters.—Journal abstract. 

692. Toha, Mohammad & Srivastava, Akhileshwar L. 
(D.A.V. Coll., Varanasi, India) Changing values among 
untouchables through education. /ndian Educational 
Review, 1971(Jul, Vol. 6(2) 250-259.—Tested the 
hypotheses that (a) untouchables perceive education 
more as a conservative agency for traditional values 
rather than a transmitter of modern values, (b) urbanized 
untouchables are more prone to modern values than 
rural ones, and (c) education is perceived more as a 
status symbol than as an instrument of economic 
security. A structured interview schedule was used to 
collect information from 150 respondents. Results were 
analyzed separately for aim of education, higher educa- 
tion, attributes of personality, alienation due to higher 
education, realization of ends, status recognition, etc, 
using the chi-square technique. In general, impact of 
education on the value orientation of the untouchables 
was not very significant. Rural untouchables were still 
very dogmatic and conservative in their approach to 
education. Results are interpreted in relation to the 
social life and values of their subculture.—K. C. Panda. 

693. Vergote, Antoine & Aubert, Catherine. (U. 
Louvain, Belgium) Parental images and representations 
of God. Social Compass, 1972, Vol. 19(3), 431-444. 
—Analyzed the content and psychological significance 
of parental images and the God representation in 
relation to them. Various language versions of a unipolar 
semantic differential scale of appropriate discriminative 
qualities were administered to high school and college 
students in Belgium, the US, Indonesia, Zaire, and 
Colombia. The mother image was primarily defined 
through the factor of intimacy (I), followed by autono- 
my-dynamism-action (ADA), and finally law and order 
(LO). The father image was defined primarily by LO, 
followed by ADA, realism and systematic attitude, and I. 
God was defined primarily by divine authority and law, 
followd by LO, ADA, and I. The paternal image was 
more complexly structured than the maternal, The God 
representation appeared to be very close to the father 
image. A comparison is made between the different 
populations by sex and national origin. (French abstract) 
—Author abstract. 

694. Walters, Orville S. (U. Illinois, Peoria) Psychody- 
namics in Tillich’s theology. Journal of Religion & 
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Health, 1973, (Oct), Vol.12(4),342-353.—Maintains that P. 
Tillich was extensively interested in depth psychology 
and used many psychodynamic terms in his system of 
theology. Theology to him was impossible without the 
use of psychoanalytic understanding. Furthermore, he 
deplored the general tendencies of Protestants and 
humanists for disregarding the concept of the uncon- 
scious. It is reported that in some places Tillich wrote 
that theologians learned the true meaning of grace and 
forgiveness from therapists. At the same time, Tillich is 
Teported to criticize Freud’s inadequate philosophic 
matrix when he failed to distinguish between goodness 
and existential guilt. While Tillich accepted science with 
greater hopes than did psychologists in general, it is 
Suggested that he was also unprecise in distinguishing 
between Freud’s and Jung’s differences. Ambiguities are 
also found in his understanding of the unconscious, 
sometimes meaning merely “evaded material.” Tillich 
relates in his theology the id and the demonic, both of 
which are found in the unconscious, While alliance of 
theology with prychology is claimed by Tillich, it is 
noted that he abhorred an amalgamation, While he saw, 
common grounds, he also demonstrated that theologians 
may have difficulty changing semantics enough in order 
to accommodate psychological analysis. (72 ref)—F. A. 
Hardt. 

* 695. Withycombe, Jeraldine S. (Northern Arizona U.) 
Relationships of self-concept, social status, and self- 
perceived social status and racial differences of Paiute 
Indian and white elementary school children. Journal oj 
Social Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 91(2), 337-338.—Ad- 
ministered the classroom Social Distance Scale, the This 
Is Me scale, and the Bills Index of Adjustment and 
Values to 108 Ist- and Sth-grade Paiute Indian and white 
children in 1 segregated and 2 integrated schools. No 
ethnic differences on the measures were found, Self- 
concept and social status were significantly related for 
the Indian Ss (r = .48; p < .01). Social status and 
perceived social status were significantly related for the 
white Ss, It is suggested that “popularity” is more highly 
valued in the Anglo culture than in the Indian culture, 
and that white children become more aware of accept- 
ance or nonacceptance cues in social situations,—Author 


abstract. 
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696. Agrell, Jan, [Misuse of narcotics, thinners, and 
drugs among conscripts.) (Swed) MPI A-Rapport, 
1972(Apr), No. 15, 85 p.—Presents a emen report 
on alcohol and drug use among 130,000 Swedish 18 yr 
olds in 1967-1971. Narcotic drug abuse was most 
frequent in the larger cities and increased over time. 
Marihuana was the most common drug used on first tries 
(88%) and was the narcotic used most often (by 93%) in 
1970-1971. Heavy drug abuse increased while less 
intense forms of drug use decreased. The first use of 
drugs occurred at an earlier age in every "d of the 
study. 13% of the sample abstained from alcohol; alcohol 
abuse was increased among Ss who also abused medical 
and narcotic drugs and thinner. Psychological test data 
did not show any correlation with drug abuse, although 
less favorable home backgrounds, more frequent truan- 
cy, and more involvement with police or child welfare 
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agencies were reported for abusers than for nonabusers. 
Abusers received information on drugs more often from 
friends than nonabusers who received information from 
newspapers, radio, and TV.—English abstract. 
697. Alker, Henry A. & Closson, Michael B. (Cornell 
U.) Admission standards, the perceived legitimacy of 
grading and black student protest. Cornell Journal of 
Social Relations, 1973(Fal), Vol. 8(2), 219-234.—Consid- 
ers 2 hypotheses concerning the origins of black student 
political participation. The Ist asserts that black student 
political protest is a reaction against a perceived source 
of legitimacy encountered on a predominantly white 
campus. The 2nd claims that black student political 
participation results from admissions policies that accept 
students incapable of successful competition, thus 
fostering protest. Research is reported concerning 
aptitudes, achievement, socioeconomic status, and politi- 
cal participation of all the black students in regular 
enrollment at a major eastern university between the fall 
of 1965 and the spring of 1969. No support was found for 
the 2nd hypothesis. In reality, participation in politics 
may be the antecedent to poor grades and not the 
consequence as suggested. None of the ability measures 
obtained prior to college entry by themselves predicted 
participation. The theory of status inconsistency is 
invoked to explain these results. (17 ref)—R. S. Albin. 
698. Aron, Barry; Morales, Pablo A. & Amelar, 
Richard. (New York U., Medical Center) Community 
response to free vasectomy. New York State Journal of 
Medicine, 1973(Sep), Vol. 73(18), 2270-2275.—Elective 
vasectomy for sterilization, an increasingly acceptable 
contraception, constituted only 37% of sterilization 
Operations in 1967. Tubal ligation, despite its complexi- 
ties, was more popular. Bellevue Hospital vasectomy 
service provided free or inexpensive vasectomy to the 
medically indigent of lower Manhattan, and the initial 
response of the community is reported. In the series of 
116 patients relatively few were poor, black, or Puerto 
Rican. Inadequate information or cultural factors may 
account for the reluctance, and intensified education and 
research may result in greater acceptance.—W, L. Hunt. 
699. Boudon, Raymond. (U. Paris, France) Note on a 
model for the analysis of mobility tables. Socia/ Science. 
Information, 1972(Oct), Vol. 11(5), 179-188.— Presents a 
model considered to be an attempt to solve the problem 
in intergenerational mobility analysis of the circular 
Telationship between mobility and stratification. Other 
models presented for study and comparison include the 
original mover-stayer model, H. White's intergeneration- 
al mover-stayer model, and L. Goodman's model. The 
particular model presented as a solution to the problem 
is a general model for the analysis of mobility tables 
This model substitutes a distinction between latent Class 
I people and latent Class 2 people to the distinction 
between movers and stayers. The model makes it 
possible nee elbe of occupational categories 
within which a high amount o i i 
observed = C. fosse f free circulation may be 
. Calicchia, John P. (New York Inst. of Te 
By) Effects of magnitude and schedule of Se 
counterattitudinal advocacy on subsequent attitude 
ee: Journal of Social Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
(2), 239-249.—Studied the effect of different reward 
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magnitudes and different reward schedules for counter- 
attitudinal advocacy on subsequent attitude change. 40 
male pro-marihuana undergraduate Ss wrote arguments 
against marihuana for either a low or a high reward, 
dispensed under either a continuous or a variable-ratio 
schedule of reinforcement. Data analyses indicate that 
reward magnitude had no overall effect on attitude 
change, while the schedule of reward did. Variable-ratio 
reinforcement Ss evidenced more attitude change than 
the continuous reinforcement Ss. Results are discussed in 
terms of dissonance theory. (22 ref)—Author abstract. 

701. Christie, Tasso & Morgan, Douglas. (Midnorth- 
ern Center for Studies in Education, Sudbury, Ontario, 
Canada) Community psychologist as a change agent: 
Some guidelines and examples derived from a commu- 
nity change program. Ontario Psychologist, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 5(5), 21-26.— Presents guidelines used in imple- 
menting a social change program in a community. The 
development and functioning of a community change 
program are described. 

702. Chunko, John A. (Cornell U.) LSD now: 1973. 
Journal of Drug Education, 1973(Win), Vol. 3(4), 
339-351.—Conducted a questionnaire survey of 1,221 
undergraduates and 1,279 7-12th graders concerning 
their reasons for and frequency of use of hallucinogenic 
drugs (e.g, LSD, mescaline, and psilocybin). Ss were 
from 16 widely separated and culturally distinct states 
and specific poll sites ranged from lightly urban to 
densely metropolitan settings. Results show that 5.4% of 
the Ss had used LSD and other hallucinogenic drugs 
(excluding marihuana and hashish), of whom more than 
half were current users. The highest frequency of use was 
among undergraduates, with 7.0% of all undergraduates 
polled having used these drugs. 75.596 of current users 
used the drugs 3-5 times/mo, and 93.4% of the current 
users generally enjoyed the experience. 97.3% of the 
current users felt that the experience had influenced their 
outlook on life, and 50.3% reported that use caused a 
predominantly religious or mystical experience. Implica- 
tions for drug abuse prevention are discussed.—Z. 
Gorsey. 

703. Craddick, Ray A. (Georgia State U.) Symbolism 
of death: Achetypal and personal symbols. International 
Journal of Symbology, 1972(Dec), Vol. 3(3), 35-44.—Dis- 
cusses recent studies concerning the physical process of 
death, the behavior of dying, and the individual's 
subjective feelings toward death. The concepts of 
unconscious archetypes, personification, sleep, and 
symbolization are cited as helpful in elucidating current 
interest in this phenomenon. (18 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

704. Curtis, Frances L. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., New York, 
NY) Observations of unwed pregnant adolescents. 
American Journal of Nursing, 1974(Jan), Vol. 74(1), 
100-102.— Discusses responses to a questionnaire ad- 
ministered at admission to an adolescent guidance clinic 
for pregnant girls aged 12-17 yrs. 30 antepartum and 
postpartum patients (Puerto Rican and black) participat- 
ed. A comparison group consisted of 20 Puerto Rican 
and black girls aged 14-18 yrs from same neighborhood. 
The nonpregnant sample reported much more involve- 
m in games and sports, reported more often that a 
amily member was the person they were closest to, and 
seemed generally more realistic’ and goal oriented. 
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Pregnant Ss viewed pregnancy as a means of escape from 
their home situation —R, S. Albin. 

705. Darroch, Russell K. (Australian National U., 
Canberra) Psychologists and population research: A 
need for discipline planning? American Psychologist, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 28(8), 683-693.— Points out that thus far 
the interest of psychologists in population research has 
been directed to developed countries rather than to 
developing ones, where the problems are quantitatively 
and qualitatively different and require methods adapted 
specifically to the country in question. As an illustration, 
population problems in Indonesia are described in detail. 
It is suggested that if psychologists are to make a 
contribution toward solving population problems in 
developing countries, long-range plans for such an 
activity should be considered now. A number of specific 
recommendations are made as to the type, scope, 
funding, and administration of such studies. It is 
considered particularly important to avoid “basic re- 
search,” which is of little use in developing societies; the 
need is for multidisciplinary, cross-national, program- 
matic research directed to immediate problems. (48 ref) 
—I. Davis. 

706. Davis, Paul L. The insanity defense and its 
burden of proof in the state of Alaska. Journal of 
Forensic Psychology, 1972(Dec), Vol. 4(1), 11-25 —Alas- 
ka is seen as having the harshest rule governing the 
insanity defense in America. The burden of proving 
insanity lies with the defendant. It is suggested that a 
defendant who is convicted of a crime by one jury should 
have a second jury with a separate judge if insanity is 
used as a defense.—A. Krichev. 

707. de Neuter, Patrick. (U. Louvain, Belgium) [Love, 
sexuality and religion.] (Fren) Socia! Compass, 1972, 
Vol. 19(3), 365-387.—From the findings of a research 
study using questionnaires and various forms of an 
image apperception test (based on the TAT), data were 
selected on the interrelationship between love, sexuality, 
and religion. The possibility of a love relationship being 
experienced as a path to a relationship with God and the 
various forms the latter may take are discussed. This 
religious value of the love relationship was studied by 
referring it to that of other existential situations as well 
as to values which university student Ss attributed to the 
love relationship. 2 groups, high and low in belief, were 
compared on how they gave play to their imagination 
concerning the love relationship and accompanying 
attitudes and behavior. (41 ref)—English abstract. ` 

708. DeFronzo, James. (Indiana U.) Embourgeoise- 
ment in Indianapolis? Social Problems, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
21(2), 269-283.—Examined the embourgeoisement thesis 
in Indianapolis for blue-collar workers in general and 
skilled blue-collar workers in particular with regard to a 
wide range of political, social, and economic variables. 
Findings do not support the embourgeoisement thesis 
and marked blue-collar-white-collar differences were 
found, especially with regard to economic attitudes and 
domestic political attitudes and behavior. An analysis of 
covariance revealed that difference in years of education 
was most generally responsible for blue-collar-white- 
collar differences, while difference in occupation, racial 
composition, and income levels accounted for some of 
the differences. Occupation was found to account 
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independently for only a few of the observed attitudinal 
and behavioral differences. (31 ref)—S. L. Warren. 

709. Dembo, R. (U. Leicester, Centre for Mass 
Communication Research, England) Critical factors in 
understanding adolescent aggression. Social Psychiatry, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 8(4), 212-219.—Uses some results from 
a recently completed study into aggression among 183 
English working-class adolescents in a depressed neigh- 
borhood to examine contrasted perspectives of this 
behavior that are prevalent in the field: aggressiveness as 
pathological and as a by-product of adjusting to the 
lower-class style of life. 99 Ss judged as aggressive or 
nonaggressive by their peers were depth interviewed with 
a schedule probing the images they held of themselves 
and their environment, the activities they valued, and 
self-reported aggressive behavior. Results support the 
argument that aggression is adjustive, motivational 
behavior that holds a complex relationship to the 
personality and environment of the Ss studied. (French 
& German abstracts)—Journal abstract. 

710. Denfeld, Duane. (U. Connecticut) Dropouts from 
swinging. Family Coordinator, 1974(Jan), Vol. 23(l), 
45-49.—Sent a questionnaire to 2,147 marriage counse- 
lors; 965 were returned. Follow-up telephone calls were 
also made to 50 nonresponding counselors. Counselors 
were asked to discuss the histories of clients who had 
decided to no longer engage in "swinging." Reasons 
given included jealousy, guilt, threat to the marriage, 
development of outside emotional attachments, boredom 
and loss of interest, disappointment, divorce or separa- 
tion, wife's inability to “take it," and fear of discovery. 
Counselors were also asked to discuss clients who are 
presently engaged in swinging. The major difference 
between the 2 groups was the greater presence of "fears" 
in the current swingers' list of problems. Active swingers 
reported fears of discovery by children and the commu- 
nity, veneral disease, and rejection. Not all of the results 
of swinging were reported as negative, Of the 425 couples 
for whom such information was available, 170 reported 
improvement in the marital relationship. Reasons given 
by the couples for swinging were excitement, sexual 
freedom, greater appreciation of mate, learning of new 
sex techniques, sexual variety, and better communication 
or openness between partners. The results of the reports 
also challenge the argument that swinging demonstrates 
the realization of equality of the sexes.—M. W. Linn. 

711. Diez Nicholás, Juan. [Attitudes of the Spanish 
woman toward methods of family planning.] (Span) 
Revista Espanola de la Opinión Püblica, 1973(Jan), No. 
31, 27-58.—Reports a survey of birth control methods 
used by a sample of 1,902 Spanish women, 15-45 yr old. 
The sample represented all socioeconomic levels and 
geographic areas of Spain. The analysis is considered to 
be only a preliminary approximation of the available 

.—R. H. Gillis. d 
SS Diez Nicolas, Juan. [Attitudes of the Spanish 
woman toward methods of family planning.) (Span) 
Revista Espanola de la Opinión Pública, 1973(Jan), No. 
31, 27-58.—Reports a survey of birth control methods 
used by a sample of 1,902 Spanish women, 15-45 yrs old. 
The sample represented all socioeconomic levels and 
geographic areas of Spain. The analysis is considered to 
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be only a preliminary approximation of the available 
data.—R. H. Gillis. 

713. Dohner, V. Alton. (U. Washington) Motives for 
drug use: Adult and adolescent. Psychosomatics, 
1972(Sep), Vol. 13(5), 317-324.—Suggests that the 
motives for initiation and continuation of drug abuse are 
varied, A constant abuse may reveal delayed or faulty 
character development. A major inadequacy in drug 
abusers is the inability to tolerate frustration, anxiety, 
tension, mild depression, or other psychological discom- 
fort which is part of everyday life; they find a quick 
solution in alcohol, tranquilizers, and other drugs. A 
quick relief, needing little or no effort from the 
individual, is emphasized. It is concluded that we need to 
teach nonchemical ways to handle a certain amount of 
anxiety, tension, frustration, and fatigue which is 
necessary for the growth and maintenance of a healthy 
personality. Anger, joy, sadness, and dislike need not 
always be stressed. Basic acceptance that no mood- 
altering substance is intrinsically good or bad is essential. 
Abuse of drugs can be controlled only by understanding 
the motives for their use. (15 ref)—A. S. Kulkarni. 

714. Duncan-Jones, Paul. (Nuffield Coll, Oxford, 

England) Preparing social stratification data for path 
analysis. Social Science Information, 1972 (Oct), Vol. 
11(5), 189-211.—Explores a particular class of scoring 
systems fitted by canonical methods. Objects II of the 
study were to (a) exemplify the methods, (b) explore the 
range of their applicability, (c) show that they allow 
more effective use of social stratification data, and (d) 
indicate some pitfalls. The main focus is the preparation 
of stratification data for path analysis. Results indicate 
that canonical scoring is useful in the study of social 
mobility. (25 ref)—C. Kokkinis. 

715. Edelman, Peter B. (U. Massachusetts) The 
Massachusetts Task Force reports: Advocacy for child- 
ren. Harvard Educational Review, 1973(Nov), Vol. 43(4), 
639-652.— Presents an essay about tactics on trying to 
change public policy as it affects children. A case of 
citizen advocacy effort at the local level directed at 
remedying the exclusion of children from school is 
studied. The validity and pitfalls of a variety of advocacy 
tactics are examined.—C. M. Franks. 

716. Edwards, Griffith; Hensman, Celia & Peto, 
Julian. (U. London, Inst. of Psychiatry, Addiction 
Research Unit, England) Drinking in a London suburb: 
Reinterview of a subsample and assessment of re- 
Sponse consistency. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1973(Dec), Vol. 34(4-A), 1244-1254. 06 916 
respondents originally interviewed about their drinking 
patterns (see PA, Vol. 50:11099), 40 men and their wives 
were reinterviewed 2-3 mo later with an abridged version 
of the questionnaire. All 80 respondents were 40-65 yrs 
old and were representative of the original sample. 
Approximately 7095 of the respondents were consistent 
in their answers at both interviews to the questions 
concerning the number of days they drank during the 
previous week; the amount of money spent per week on 
alcoholic béverages; the usual quantity drunk, and the 
usual frequency they drank, during the previous 12 mo. 
At the 2nd interview 67% of the respondents were placed 
in the same quantit -frequency category and 64% had 
the same score on a troubles with drinking scale while 9 
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and 8%, respectively, scored lower by more than 1 
category. The question of whether these inconsistencies 
reflect error or real change in behavior over time is 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

717. Eiswirth, Nancy A.; Smith, David E. & Wesson, 
Donald R. Current perspectives on cocaine use in 
America. Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 1972(Win), Vol. 
5(2), 153-157.— Presents a brief history of cocaine from 
the time of the Incas in South America to the 1970s in 
the US. The cocaine black market and high dose use in 
the US are described and discussed. Methods of 
administration (snorting or injection), subjective effects, 
cocaine and other drug combinations, and side effects 
are outlined. 2 distinct pharmacological actions of 
cocaine are distinguished: local anesthesia and CNS 
stimulation. Treatment of cocaine toxicity is described. 
(21 ref)—S. Knapp. 

718. Fagerberg, Seigfred, et al. (U. Florida) Illicit drug 
use in a Florida county. Journal of Alcohol and Drug 
Education, 1973(Fal), Vol. 18(4), 9-17.—Presents results 
of a computer analysis of a 20% sample of 8,535 7th-12th 
graders in a county in Florida concerning frequency and 
attitudes toward drug use. Data on the incidence of use 
of specific drugs and alcohol, reasons for taking drugs, 
resources for drug information, and attitudes about 
various drugs are presented. 

719. Farson, Richard. (Western Behavioral Sciences 
Inst, La Jolla, Calif. Birthrights. New York, N.Y.: 
Macmillan, 1974. xiii, 248 p. $6.95.— Discusses aspects of 
parent-child relationships and proposes that children be 
freed from their parents’ arbitrary limitations and 
parents be freed from total responsibility for their 
children’s behavior. Alternative home and educational 
environments, sexual and economic freedom are dis- 
cussed, and the effects of such a proposal on American 
Society is examined. 

720. Fejer, Dianne & Smart, Reginald G. (Addiction 
Research Foundation, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) The 
knowledge about drugs, attitudes towards them and 
drug use rates of high school students. Journal of Drug 
Education, 1973(Win), Vol. 3(4), 377-388.—Surveyed 
4,693 9th, llth, and 13th graders to assess their 
information about and use of alcohol, tobacco, and 
Psychoactive drugs. Data show that males knew slightly 
more about drugs than females and had more permissive 
attitudes towards them. Knowledge level and permissive 
attitudes tended to increase with grade level. Knowledge 
Scores also increased, but attitudes became less permis- 
sive with increasing academic standing. Differences 
between drug users and nonusers in knowledge and 
attitude were larger than differences related to social and 
CAS characteristics. Users, especially of illicit 

rugs, had higher knowledge scores and more permissive 
attitudes than nonusers. Ss with high knowledge scores 
had more permissive attitudes than those with low 
Fd Scores. The value of providing factual 
uvormation as a method of deterring drug use is 
E TTE abstract. 
: R. S. & Stacey, B. G. (McGill U., 
M PE ies Canada) A psychophysical investiga- 

1 ne ini uence of attitude on the judgement of 
social stimuli. British Journal of Social & Clinical 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 12(4), 337-352 —112 under- 
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graduates judged 18 statements in terms of their 
favorability toward religion and the church. 4 scales- 
—Partition (equal-appearing intervals), confusion (me- 
thod of successive categories), magnitude estimation, and 
ratio estimation—were derived from judgmental data. 
When Ss were divided into 5 groups on the basis of their 
own religious attitudes, the more favorable the attitude 
of Ss toward the church (a) the higher were their ratings 
of statements expressing favorable opinions toward the 
church and (b) the lower their ratings of statements 
expressing unfavorable or neutral opinions. Although 
some differences between the 4 scales were found 
concerning the extent of these 2 effects, the general 
pattern for all scales was similar. It is concluded that the 
adaptation-level and variable perspective theories of 
social judgment are inadequate to account for the results. 
The assimilation contrast theory, however, is thought to 
fit the results adequately. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

722. Goethals, George R. & Reckman, Richard F. 
(Williams Coll) The perception of consistency in 
attitudes. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 9(6), 491—501.— Tested the hypothesis 
that when people change their attitudes they reduce the 
dissonance associated with the inconsistency of their new 
and previous positions by distorting their recall of their 
initial stand to make it consistent with their new attitude. 
Small groups of high school students (V = 33 juniors 
and 41 seniors) discussed bussing, 1 of 30 pretested 
issues. An experimental confederate participated in each 
Session with the task of effecting attitude change. After 
the discussion, Ss' new attitudes were assessed and they 
were asked to duplicate their pretest scores. Results 
confirm the hypothesis. Ss distorted their recall of their 
initial stand on bussing so as to make it consistent with 
their new attitude. Such distortion allows persons to feel 
that their new position is the one they have always held. 
Ss made such recall errors only on the bussing issue. 
Control Ss did not distort their original bussing attitudes. 
—Journal abstract. 

723. Greden, John F.; Morgan, Donald W. & Frenkel, 
Sinai I. (Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) The changing drug scene: 1970-1972. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 131(1), 
77-81.—Used the same questionnaire to survey drug use 
at a military installation in 1970, 1971, and 1972. Over 
the 3 yrs the total percentage of respondents reporting 
previous drug use increased: the amount of use and 
number of current users also increased. For most drug 
types, the increases occurred between 1970 and 1971; 
heroin use, however, increased each year. The usefulness 
of specialized short-term drug treatment programs 1s 
questioned. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. D 

724. Green, Paul E. (U. Pennsylvania) Multivariate 
procedures in the study of attitudes and status 
impressions. Social Science Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
2(4), 353-369.—Applies multidimensional scaling and 
conjoint measurement to the portrayal of individuals 
perceptions and attitudes toward intracity transportation 
modes and mode users. Ss were 4 groups of 15 urban 
residents each: black males and females and white males 
and females, interviewed in their houses. Conjoint 
measurement is compared to the experimental vignette 
as a way to measure the components of status impres- 
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sions in the context of transportation mode selection. 
—Journal abstract. 

725. Greenberg, Selma B. (Hofstra U.) Attitudes of 
elementary and secondary students toward increased 
social, economic, and political participation by women. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 67(4), 
147-148.—Administered a questionnaire to Ss in Grades 
4, 6, 8, and 10 (n = 400) to ascertain how they viewed 
demands of women for greater opportunities to partici- 
pate in social, economic, and political spheres. Except 
for slight increments in egalitarian response as Ss got 
older, differences in response were almost exclusively a 
function of the sex of the respondent. Females saw 
women more optimistically and positively than did 
males.—Journal abstract. 

726. Greifer, Julian L. (Ed.). (Lincoln U., Inst. for 
Community Affairs) Community action for social 
change: A casebook of current projects. New York, 
N.Y.: Praeger, 1974. xxiv, 294 p.— Presents a collection 
of 25 case studies of community-organized projects, 
including housing projects, employment programs, day- 
care centers, youth groups, health services, and commu- 
nity improvement projects. 

727. Hammond, John L. (Columbia U.) Two sources 
of error in ecological correlations. American Sociological 
Review, 1973(Dec), Vol. 38(6), 764-778.—Considers that 
the discrepancy between individual and ecological 
correlations can arise from 2 distinct sources, both of 
which can be explained sociologically and which have 
opposite implications for inferring individual relation- 
ships from aggregate data. When individuals are grouped 
into neighborhoods by their homogeneity on an inde- 
pendent variable, the ecological correlation will necessar- 
ily be larger than the individual correlation; but the 
régression equation of the aggregate variables provides 
an unbiased estimate of individual regression. Aggrega- 
tion bias arises when the independent variable has a 
contextual effect, or when individuals are grouped into 
neighborhoods by their similarity on the dependent 
variable, If aggregation bias is present, no inference 
about the individual relationship can be drawn from 
aggregate data. It is concluded that E's knowledge of the 
social processes operating in the situation he is examin- 
ing will enable him to estimate whether his data 
incorporate aggregation bias. (33 ref)—Journal abstract. 

728. Hammond, Robert L. (Michigan Council on 
Alcohol Problems, Lansing, Mich.) Legal drinking at 18 
or 21: Does it make any difference? Journal of Alcohol & 
Drug Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. 18(3), 9- 15.—Reports on 
1 yr of experience with Michigan's 1971 legislation which 
lowered the legal drinking age to 18 yrs. In 1972 alcohol- 
related motor vehicle accidents involving drivers 18-20 
yrs old increased much more than accidents involving 
other age groups. Minors (under 18) also showed an 
increase in alcohol-related problems, presumably be- 
cause alcoholic beverages were more available to them 
through companions who were young legal drinkers. 
There was more driving after drinking by 16-20 yr olds. 
Drinking at school functions and drinking during lunch 
hour and school hours were reported to be on the 
increase by principals of city, suburban, and rural 
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729. Haney, C. Allen. (Wake Forest U., Bowman 
Gray School of Medicine, Behavioral Sciences Center) 
Issues and considerations in requesting an anatomical 
gift. Social Science & Medicine, 1973(Aug), Vol. 7(8), 
635-642.—Discusses the problems of public attitudes 
toward organ donation and the lack of information 
available to the physician in understanding the nonmedi- 
cal aspects of dying. Guidelines for the physician are 
suggested. 

730. Haroche, Claudine & Pécheux, Michel. (U. Paris 
VII, Lab. of Social Psychology, France) [Socioeconomic 
factors and the resolving of problems.] (Fren) Bulletin 
du C.E.R.P., 1972(Apr), Vol. 21(2-3), 67-83.—Discusses 
the importance of economic resources as a determining 
factor in a cultural and speaking ethos. The concept that 
cognitive processes are to a great extent the product of 
the formal properties of the objects to which they are 
exposed is also examined. (Spanish summary) (23 ref) 

731. Hoffman, Alan M. & Warner, Richard W. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) A comparison of college 
students' and parents' attitudes toward the abuse of 
drugs. Journal of College Student Personnel, 1973(Sep), 
Vol 14(5), 430-433.—Administered a drug and alcohol 
attitude questionnaire to 70 undergraduates and their 
parents. There was no relationship between student and 
parent attitudes toward drug use, although parents held 

more conservative attitudes than students. 

732. Horowitz, Joseph L. & Sedlacek, William E. (U. 
Maryland ) University student attitudes and behavior 
toward drugs. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
1973(May), Vol. 14(3), 236-237.—Anonymously polled 
2,141 undergraduates about their drug use and behavior. 
47% used marihuana and 1% used heroin. Men tended to 
use all drugs more than women. Residence was signifi- 
cant in the frequency of marihuana use, while class, sex, 
and the Residence x Sex x Class interaction were 
not. Commuters who did not live with a relative used 
marihuana most frequently, followed by students in 
residence halls, fraternities or sororities, and commuters 

living with a relative. The belief that the university 

should not turn in students selling drugs was a predictor 
of use of marihuana, hashish, amphetamines, LSD, and 
cocaine, and interest in attending a drug education 
program was predictive of the use of LSD, cocaine, 
heroin, and dimethyltryptamine. Ss took a harder line on 
drugs other than marihuana and a harder line on selling 
than on using. A factor analysis indicated that turning in 

others, drug use, and drug services accounted for 100% 

of the common variance.—L, Gorsey. 

733. Hunt, Morton. Sexual behavior in the 1970s. 
New York, N.Y.: Playboy Press, 1974. Xi, 388 p. $10. 
— Presents the results of a survey of 982 men and 1,044 
women in 24 US cities concerning sexual practices and 
attitudes toward sexual activity. Additional data was 
obtained from in-depth interviews with 100 men and 
women of all ages and attitudes. Findings on the extent 
9f sexual liberation, masturbation, sex and the single 
person, post- and extramarital sex, and deviant sexual 
behavior are presented. (9 p ref) 

734. Infante, Dominic A. (State U. New York, 
Albany) The perceived importance of cognitive struc- 
lure components: An adaptation of Fishbein's theory. 
Speech Monographs, 1973(Mar), Vol. 40(1), 8-16.—A- 
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dapted M. Fishbein's theory of attitudinal structure to 
the prediction of attitude toward a proposed change in 
policy. Saliency in cognitive structure was conceptual- 
ized as the perceived importance to "self" and “others” 
of the consequences associated with the proposal. The 
addition to the theory of perceived importance of 
consequences significantly improved its strength in 
predicting attitude toward a proposed change in policy. 
—Journal abstract. 

735. Joost, Robert H. & McGarry, A. Louis. (U.S. 
Senate, Staff Counsel, Washington, D.C.) Massachusetts 
Mental Health Code: Promise and performance. Ameri- 
can Bar Association Journal, 1974(Jan), Vol. 60, 95-98, 
—Describes the new Massachusetts Mental Health 
Code, effective November 1, 1971. Developed jointly by 
doctors and lawyers over a 6-yr period, it replaced a 
mass of complicated and confusing laws (e.g, 124 
sections in the previous code were reduced to 37 and the 
9 procedures for commitment were reduced to 3). As the 
criterion for involuntary commitment, the concept of 
"the likelihood of serious harm" by reason of mental 
illness was introduced. Indefinite commitments were 
abolished, and pretrial commitments were restricted as to 
duration and procedures. Specific statutory rights were 
established for patients in mental institutions. Results 
during the Ist yr under the code were impressive. 
Involuntary commitments dropped sharply, and volun- 
tary commitments greatly increased. Court-ordered 
hospitalizations of defendants in criminal cases were cut 
in half. In addition, medical and social effects which 
cannot be expressed in statistics are expected under the 
new code.—/. Davis. 

736. Kantner, John F. & Zelnik, Melvin. (Johns 
Hopkins U., School of Hygiene & Public Health) 
Contraception and pregnancy: Experience of young 
unmarried women in the United States. Family Planning 
Perspectives, 1973 (Win), Vol.5 (1), 21-35.— Describes 
the contraceptive behavior of a national sample 
(N=4,240) of never-married young women aged 15-19, 
with respect to the extent of use, the methods used, and 
the sources for contraception. Data indicate considerable 
occasional use of contraception. The belief that contra- 
ception could not occur because sex was too infrequent, 
the girl was too young, or that it was the “wrong time of 
the month” figured prominently among reasons given for 
not using contraception. More than 70% of the sexually 
experienced Ss specified that the pill, condom, or 
withdrawal was the method used most recently. Approxi- 
mately 25% believed that the pill was unsafe, and most 
who felt that way did not use it. The drugstore was the 
prime distribution point for contraception. The pill was 
the method most generally prescribed by private doctors 
and clinics.—A. M. Berg. 

737. Kempton, Robert J. & Kempton, Thomas. 
e ordhan o ee abuse: An epidemic for the 

ntes. Journal of Drug Education, 1973(Win , Vol. 
3(4), 403-413.— Discusses the history and EENEG 
of methaqualone; methaqualone abuse in the US. Great 
Britain, and Japan; evidence of psychological and 
physiological dependence on the drug; and the effects of 
combining methaqualone with other drugs (e.g., alcohol). 
A survey of US drug treatment agencies concerning 
methaqualone abuse is presented. (28 ref) 
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738. Kramer, John C. & Pinco, Robert. (U. California, 
Medical School, Irvine) Amphetamine use and misuse 
with recommendations for stimulant control policy. 
Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 1972(Win), Vol. 5(2), 
139-145.—Discusses the current legal marketing of 
amphetamines, recognized medical uses, the misuses of 
amphetamines, and controls over medical use. It is 
concluded that amphetamines have significant potentials 
for abuse and that voluntary and legal restrictions are 
necessary on the part of physicians and drug manufac- 
turers. (20 ref) 

739. Kratcoski, Peter C. (Kent State U.) Some 
alternatives to criminal prosecution for the victimless 
crimes of drunkenness offenders. Journal of Alcohol & 
Drug Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. 18(3), 1-8.—Cites 
evidence relating drunkenness to crime, especially crimes 
of violence. Recent innovations in public attitudes 
toward drunkenness and in its treatment are reviewed. It 
is suggested that (a) assessments of the effectiveness of 
programs designed to help alcoholics have so far been 
inconclusive and not enough programs are long-term, (b) 
treatment for alcoholism should be mandatory if an 
individual’s behavior is highly self-destructive or if he 
represents a great cost to society, and (c) research is 
needed concerning the relationship between drunkenness 
and crime and the personality types that react violently 
to alcohol. These and other recommendations for the 
diversion of drunkenness offenders are summarized. (24 
ref)—J. Davis. 

740. Kraut, Robert E. & McConahay, John B. (U. 
Pennsylvania) How being interviewed affects voting: An 
experiment. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
37(3), 398-406.—Attempts to confirm and further 
understand the effect of election interviews on voting 
rate. A random sample of 104 Italian registered voters 
were assigned to l of 2 groups: interviewed and 
noninterviewed. 8 graduate students queried the experi- 
mental Ss concerning their preferences for several 
candidates for public office. In 2 subsequent primary 
elections, significantly more interview group members 
voted (48% and 50%) than did noninterviewed Ss ( 17% 
and 31%). Possible explanations for this effect and its 
implications are discussed. (20 ref)—R. S. Albin. f 

741. Kreckel, Reinhard. (U. Munich, Inst. of Sociolo- 
gy, W. Germany) Toward a theoretical re-orientation of 
the sociological analysis of vertical mobility. Social 
Science Information, 1972(Oct), Vol. 11(5), 153-178. 
—Suggests that in the construction of the concept of 
inequality, the sociologist is bound by the experience of 
everyday life. An attempt is made to stake out the field in 
which the sociologist can move freely when he develops 
his concept of social inequality. It is observed that the 
amount of vertical mobility in a society depends upon 
specific conditions of the social structure. It is conclud 
that (a) societal mobility research is closely bound to a 
historical-comparative frame of reference and (b) the 
idea of the “open society” is connected with the 
formative period of industrial capitalism. (5 p. ref)—C. 
Kokkinis. : 

742. Lambley, Peter. (U. Cape Town, South Africa) 
Authoritarianism and prejudice in South African student 
samples. Journal of Social Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
91(2), 341-342.—Administered a modified version of the 
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California F Scale, an ethnocentrism scale measuring 
anti-African prejudice, and a social distance scale 
measuring attitudes toward the major nonwhite groups 
of South Africa to 190 South African undergraduates. 
The authoritarianism scale correlated .38 with the 
ethnocentrism scale and .41 with the social distance 
measure; the correlation between the social distance 
measure and the ethnocentrism scale was .45 (p < .01). 
Results support the contention that prejudice is a social 
adaptative mechanism and not necessarily a manifesta- 
tion of underlying personality dynamics.—L. Gorsey. 

743. Lane, Mary E. Contraception for adolescents. 
Family Planning Perspectives, 1973(Win), Vol. 5(1), 
19-20.—Discusses the contraceptive needs and attitudes 
of adolescents. A Teen Center is described, which serves 
214 girls aged 17 and younger. 15% of the adolescent 
girls at the center use the diaphragm, 26% use the IUD, 
and 43% use an oral contraceptive. Following a group 
discussion, which includes a carefully detailed descrip- 
tion of each method, the girl was usually able to decide 
which method would be best for her. In general, there 
appeared to be certain personal needs associated with 
the choice of the 3 main methods. Teenagers were seen 
more often at the center than were adults at a 
comparable center. Those in the center were scheduled 
for a medical revisit every 3 mo; in the general clinic, the 
interval was every 6-12 mo, depending upon the method. 
Since the clinic began in February, 1971, about 8% of the 
girls have dropped out of the program. 12 girls became 
pregnant. This relatively low drop-out rate is ascribed to 
the teenagers’ perception that the adults who serve them 
accept and care about them.—A. M. Berg. 

744. Longdon, W. H. (New Mount Sinai Hosp., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Methedrine use in young 
women: Some findings. Canada's Mental Health, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 21(6), 8-9.—Examined the motivational 
and dynamic aspects of iv methamphetamine (Methed- 
rine) usage by 7 17-18 yr old females, Ss’ early lives all 
showed a pattern of poor parental relationships (espe- 
cially with the father), lack of parental love, and parental 
addictive problems, Common personality characteristics 
included chronic depression, inability to tolerate painful 
affect, alienation, poor object relations, and disturbed 
sexuality. Treatment implications are discussed, 

745. Longino, Charles F. (U. Virginia) Draft lottery 
numbers and student opposition to war. Sociol of 
Education, 1973(Fal), Vol. 46(4), 499-506,—Studied the 
relationship between 141 male undergraduates’ draft 
lottery numbers and opposition to the Vietnam war and 
war in general. The 141 Ss represented a 20% probability 
sample of similar students in the graduating class of 
1972. Ss completed questionnaires on their attitudes 
about the actions of the President and pacifism before 
and after the Ist draft lottery. Evidence for the 
hypothesis, that Ss with low draft numbers would have 
increased opposition to war, was weak. Ss with low 
numbers did show an increase in the number favoring an 
immediate withdrawal from Vietnam more often than 
those with higher numbers, but this was not significant. 
Lottery number had no effect on the trend toward 
increased pacifism. The salience and power of the draft 
lottery as a single causal variable is questioned.—Journal 
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746. Mace, Kenneth C. (U. Missouri, Rolla) The 
"overt-bluff" shoplifter: Who gets caught? Journal of 
Forensie Psychology, 1972(Dec), Vol. 4(1), 26-30.—440 Ss 
attempted to shoplift various items from 10 large variety 
stores in a major city. Results indicate that neatly 
dressed and/or well-groomed Ss were less likely to be 
detected than Ss with long hair who were poorly 
groomed. It is suggested that the attitude of the store 
employee determines who is and who is not prosecuted 
on a shoplifting charge —A. Krichev. 

747. Marr, Theodore J. (U. Virginia) Q and A analyses 
of panel data on political candidate image and voter 
communication. Speech Monographs, 1973(Mar), Vol. 
40(1), 56-65.—Applied newer methods of analysis to 
avoid a shortcoming of previous research using panel 
data for media and political studies: the practice of 
treating the data as if they were collected from different 
sets of individuals at different times rather than as if they 
were collected at different times from the same individu- 
als. Both R and Q factor analyses were applied to the 
data. The person-types thus determined were found to be 
meaningfully interpretable and useful in explaining the 
election results. It was found that the image types were 
nearly as useful as associative indexes with actual voting 
behavior as was political affiliation.—Journal. abstract. 

748. Marrett, Cora B. (Western Michigan U.) Social 
class values and the balanced community. Social 
Problems, 1973(Fal), Vol. 21(2), 259-268.—Explored the 
following question: Are the values about place of 
residence, nature of home, and other housing related 
issues so different among social classes that socioeco- 
nomically mixed neighborhoods are not viable? It is 
noted that discussions of efforts to “balance” neighbor- 
hoods have often answered the question affirmatively. A 
review of studies on the residence-linked values of social 
classes did not find such a forthright answer. Rather, it 
showed substantial agreement among urbanites on a 

number of issues. It is concluded that social class does 
not explain adequately the value differences that prevail 
in urban America. Moreover, the analysis suggests 
reasons why, even if social classes do have divergent 
views in SCH ege it may ao be feasible to base 
ousing and urban policies on these views 
I a p se views. (41 ref)—S. 
749. McPhail, Clark & Miller, David, (U. Illinois) The 
assembling process: A theoretical and empirical exami- 
nation. American Sociological Review, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
38(6), 721-735.—Discusses theoretical explanations of 
the process in which persons move from disparate points 
in space at Time 1 to a common location at Time 2. 4 
dominant theoretical orientations in the collective 
behavior literature are examined, and an alternative 
hypothesis is tested using an instance of a nonperiodic 
assemblage—4,000 people (primarily Students) who 
assembled at an airport to meet the state university's 
basketball team. 3 wks later, 531 undergraduates 
completed questionnaires about their participation in the 
assembly, prior activities connected with the basketball 
leam, and their locations and companions during the 
assembly. Data support the hypothesized relationships 
en TEE of assembling instructions, related 
Activities, and completion of the assemblin 
ref) —Journal RU UM 
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750. Miller, Thomas W. (Rosary Hill Coll., Counsel- 
ing Service) Male self-esteem and attitudes toward 
women's roles. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
1973(Sep), Vol 14(5), 402-406.—Administered Bove and 
Millers Women's Liberation Questionnaire and the 
Rosenberg Self-Esteem Scale to 151 male undergradu- 
ates from 5 types of colleges (coed private college, 2 male 
religiously-affiliated colleges, a male technical college, 
and a coed state university) and 20 noncollege males of 
similar ages. Low levels of self-esteem were related to 
negative attitudes toward women's liberation in Ss from 
small, private, and predominantly male institutions and 
in the noncollege Ss. No relationships were found 
between attitudes toward women's liberation for the 
coed state university or the small coed private college 
groups. (15 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

751. Milman, Doris H. & Su, Wen-Huey. (State U. 
New York, Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn) 
Patterns of drug usage among university students: V. 
Heavy use of marihuana and alcohol by undergradu- 
ates. Journal of the American College Health Association, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 21(3), 181-187.—Conducted a survey of 
undergraduates at a large middle-Atlantic state universi- 
ty using a self-administered questionnaire on patterns of 
alcohol and illicit drug use. A random sample of 6,110 
students representing a total enrollment of 53,000 were 
surveyed. A total use rate was found of 91% for alcohol 
and 23% for marihuana. Heavy users (3 times/wk or 
more) constituted 21% and 4%, respectively. Many 
similarities and certain differences were found between 
heavy users of the 2 types of drugs. The 2 groups were 
similar in being predominantly male, ranking in the 
lower ⁄ of their high school and college classes, cutting 
classes, using tobacco and amphetamines, and being 
heterosexually active. The marihuana users differed from 
the alcohol users in being largely Jewish and of upper 
economic background, in having more evidences of 
emotional instability, and in being more involved with 
drug-using friends. The heavy marihuana user was not 
inclined to use alcohol but, if he used it, was more likely 
to use it for intoxioation rather than in moderation. The 
heavy alcohol user, on the other hand, if he used 
marihuana, was less likely to use it for intoxication. It 
appeared, therefore, that the heavy users of the 2 types of 
drugs were drawn from different, if somewhat overlap- 
ping, populations. It can be postulated that if marihuana 
were to become more available, an additional group of 
drug abusers would be added to the population of 
alcohol abusers.—Journal summary. 

752. Mnookin, Robert H. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Foster care: In whose best interest? Harvard Educational 
Review, 1973(Nov), Vol. 43(4), 599-638.—Notes that 
judges currently have wide discretionary authority to 
remove “neglected” children from their natural parents. 
This coercive process is examined in detail and it is 
concluded that the standards require predictions which 
cannot possibly be made on a case by case basis. It is 
Suggested that too much discretion is given to individual 
Judges to inject their own values into the decision- 
making process. Corrective measures are proposed and 
delineated.—C. M. Franks. 

753. Moore, Stephen H: Garbutt, Betty Y.; Allen, 
David T. & Hutcheson, Robert H. ie Dept. of 
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Family Planning & Maternal Health, Nashville) Tennes- 
see: Using a statewide date system for family planning. 
Family Planning Perspectives, 1973(Win), Vol. 5(1), 
50-54.—Describes a statewide family planning data 
system, established in Tennessee in 1970, which provides 
for the collection of clinic-visit specific information on a 
regular basis to be used by service providers and 
planners to manage the statewide program. The data 
from the system is used to evaluate ongoing program 
efforts. Results of the evaluations are fed back to local 
personnel to assist them in managing their programs. 2 
basic forms are used for all family planning visits: (a) a 
medical visit record, which is used principally for 
admission, medical follow-up, and annual return visits; 
and (b) a record for such nonmedical transactions as 
recruitment, resupply, or counseling visits. Monthly 
summary reports issued by the program—and their 
utilization—are discussed.—A. M. Berg. 

754. Moos, Rudolf H. (Stanford U., Social Ecology 
Lab.) Conceptualizations of human environments. 
American Psychologist, 1973(Aug), Vol. 28(8), 652-665. 
— Presents a summary of the major methods by which 
human environments have been assessed and character- 
ized. 6 general types of dimensions are identified: (a) 
ecological dimensions, which include both geographical- 
meterological and architectural-physical design varia- 
bles; (b) behavior settings, the only units thus far 
proposed which are characterized by both ecological and 
behavioral properties; (c) dimensions of organizational 
structure; (d) dimensions identifying the collective, 
personal, and/or behavioral characteristics of the inhab- 
itants; (e) dimensions related to psychosocial characteris- 
tics and organizational climates; and (f) variables 
relevant to the functional or reinforcement analyses of 
environments. These categories are nonexclusive, over- 
lapping, and mutually interrelated. Their common 
characteristic is that each has been conceptualized and 
shown to have important effects on individual and group 
behavior. The overview presented is necessarily incom- 
plete and sketchy but serves to illustrate the broad range 
of dimensions relevant to this area. Implications for a 
robust and socially relevant environmental psychology 
are considered. (2 p ref)—Author abstract. 

755. Nash, Michael M. (Florida State U.) Common 
justice and the United States Supreme Court in selected 
criminal cases. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 12), 195-197.—Abstracted fact state- 
ments from 28 Supreme Court cases. 14 lawyers, 15 law 
students, and 30 undergraduates were asked to read 
these fact statements and to indicate whether. the 
conviction should be reversed or affirmed on the basis of 
the facts and their intuitive feelings. The decisions of 
these groups and of the actual Supreme Court decisions 
were significantly intercorrelated. Kendall's coefficient 
of concordance indicated that all groups apparently 
applied the same standard of justice. Results imply that 
Supreme Court decisions reflect personal and communi- 
ty bias and that under ordinary circumstances the public 
may not be fully aware of the circumstances under which 
the court makes its decisions. The intuitive, clinical 
nature of judicial decision-making must be studied in 
order to set meaningful expectations for the US legal 
system.—Journal summary. 
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756. National Inst. of Mental Health. News on drug 
abuse. School Counselor, 1974(Jan), Vol. 21(3), 236-237. 
—Presents 3 items related to drugs prepared by the. 
National Institutes of Mental Health: a model for abuse 
programs for communities and educators, effects of 
marihuana on the circulatory systems, and a description 
of drug dealers. 

757. Paige, Karen E. & Paige, Jeffery M. (U. 
California, Davis) The politics of birth practices: A 
strategic analysis. American Sociological Review, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 38(6), 663-677.—Proposes 3 hypotheses 
to account for cross-cultural variations in the birth 
practices of men and women: (a) that the restriction of 
women during childbirth and the husband's ritual 
involvement in birth are both strategies for asserting or 
defending eier? rights; (b) that when paternity rights 
are established by agreements based on property 
transfers and enforced by organized kin groups, women 
will be restricted to insure that nothing upsets the 
agreements; and (c) when such agreements cannot be 
made or enforced, paternity claims will be asserted by 
the husband's ritual involvement in the birth. Data from. 
114 societies in G. Murdock and D. White's Standard 
Cross-Cultural Sample support the hypotheses, It is 
suggested that birth practices represent a special case of 
bargaining mechanisms in societies without centralized 
authority. (33 ref)—Journal abstract. 

758. Park, George. (Memorial U. Newfoundland, St. 
John’s, Canada) The idea of social structure. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Anchor, 1974. viii, 392 p. $3.50.—Discusses 
the concept of social structure; how it effects human 
behavior; different types of social structures; and the 


relationship between social structure, culture, personali- - 


ty, and behavior. Anthropological case studies in social 
control, interdomestic relations, and authority and 
credence are presented, and social structure and motiva- 
tion; family systems; religion and politics; and the future 
of equality are discussed. (34 ref) 

759. Phillips, David P. & Feldman, Kenneth A. (State 
U. New York, Stony Brook) A dip in deaths before 
ceremonial occasions: Some new relationships between 
social integration and mortality. American Sociological 
Review, 1973(Dec), Vol. 38(6), 678-696.— Presents. evi- 
dence that there are fewer deaths than expected before 3 
ceremonial occasions: the birthday, Presidential elec- 
tions, and the Jewish Day of Atonement. The investiga- 
tion of mortality before the vos? was based on 
biographical information on 1,333 famous persons; 
official vital statistics tables were used to study mortality 
before the other 2 occasions. Alternative explanations of 
the findings are examined (¢.g,, the effects o misregistra- 
tion of death data, of the seasons, of medical care on 
mortality). Evidence suggests that the dip in deaths 
before ceremonies results from some persons' postpone- 
ment of death. Results are interpreted in terms of E. 
Durkheim's discussion of social integration and ceremo- 
nies. (53 ref)—Journal abstract. 

SQ. Cen, Christian & Roberto, Eduardo L. (North- 
western U.) Do attitude precede behavior 
change? Journal of. Advertising Research, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
13(4), 33-38.— Notes the theoretical discrepancy in the 
literature of "attitude change precedes behavior change 
vs "attitude change is not necessary for behavior to 
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change." It is suggested that the theoretical basis of the 
controversy suffers from the fallacy of division and the 
empirical arguments exchanged are obscured by termi- 
nological and methodological ambiguities, failure to take 
account of 3rd factors, and the unbounded nature of the 
proposition empirically tested. (29 ref)—J. C. Franklin. 
761. Pires, Eduardo M. S. & Mercés de Mello, Maria 
L. (U. Coimbra, Inst. of Legal Medicine, Portugal) 
[Alcohol: A danger to man's security.] (Fren) Toxicoma- 
nies, 1973(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 41-52.—Considers the role of 
alcohol in accidents and reviews data on the concentra- 
tion of alcohol found in victims of various categories of 
fatal accidents in Portugal. The frequent occurrence of 
high levels of alcohol in accidents suggests a need for a 
more adequate specification of the alcohol level that 
should be considered dangerous to life. (French & 
English summaries) (16 ref) —R. L. Cook. 
762. Pittel, Stephen M. & Hofer, Ricardo. (Wright 
Inst, Berkeley Center for Drug Studies, Calif. The 
transition to amphetamine abuse. Journal of Psychedelic 
Drugs, 1972(Win), Vol. 5(2), 105-111.—Examines the 
transition from the use of psychedelics to the use of 
amphetamines with particular reference to the patterns 
of drug use in the Haight Ashbury area. Data were 
gathered from amphetamine users among a sample of 
approximately 250 Ss in a Haight Ashbury longitudinal 
research project. Findings indicate that amphetamine 
users did not differ appreciably from Ss using psychedel- 
ics in terms of background, values, and life style. The 
subjective effects of psychedelics and of amphetamines 
are compared using Ist-person accounts. It is hypothes- 
ized that in some Ss psychedelic drugs fail to compensate 
for impairment in ego functioning and that certain 
groups of Ss experience adverse and idiosyncratic 
experiences with psychedelic drugs which lead to the 
transition to amphetamines. Findings suggest that the 
transition to concomitant or predominant use of amphe- 
tamines may be due to the experience of anxiety of 
motivational reduction in the experiences with psyche- 
delics or to personality characteristics which make 
psychedelic drug use intolerable. (22 ref)—S. Knapp. 
763. Platt, John. (U. Michigan, Mental Health 
Research Inst.) Social traps. American Psychologist, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 28(8), 641-651.—Uses the term “social 
trap” to describe situations like a fish trap, where 
individuals, organizations, and societies get started in a 
direction that later proves unpleasant or lethal but 
difficult to back out of; actions or inactions prompted by 
self-interest create long-range effects that are to almost 
no one’s interest. Skinnerian mechanisms of reinforce- 
ment of behavior are applied to this concept. Examples 
of 3 types of trap are given: the I-person trap, which may 
be caused by delay, ignorance, or sliding reinforcers; the 
group trap, or "missing-hero" type; and the collective 
trap, caused by too many individuals seeking the same 
good. Locked-in patterns of collective behavior, charac- 
teristic of social traps, are described as the “invisible 
hand,” “the invisible fist,” and the “invisible chain.” 
Ways out of the social trap are suggested. “Nested 
traps"—the most difficult to escape from—are also 
discussed.—/. Davis. 
764. Reinert, R. E. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
St. Cloud, Minn.) Drugs and the discontents of 
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civilization. Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 38(1), 49-56.—Examines the position of society in 
relation to drug abuse. Does society have other ap- 
proaches besides that of general restriction, suppression, 
and prohibition? 3 alternatives considered are that (a) 
education in the broadest sense significantly increases 
the number of people who obtain sufficient pleasure thus 
minimizing use of drugs; (b) society should encourage 
and permit instinctual pleasures to offer competition to 
drug use; and (c) society should assume control of drug 
supplies. The question is raised whether society is 
morally justified in taking away the drug outlet from 
those who in despair need it.—J. Z. Elias. 

765. Reitsma, Marge. (McMaster School of Social 
Work, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Civil liberties and 
the mentally ill. Canada's Mental Health, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 21(6), 10-11.—Discusses the need to protect the civil 
liberties of the mentally ill based on data gathered from 
(a) the contents of certificates for involuntary admission 
and continued detention of 74 patients, (b) a question- 
naire sent to psychiatric hospitals and units concerning 
the communication of rights to patients, and (c) review 
board statistics. 

766. Rosoff. Jeannie I.(Office of Planned Parenthood 
-World Population, Washington, D.C.) The future of 
federal support for family planning services and 
population research. Family Planning Perspectives, 
1973(Win), Vol. 5(1), 7-18.—Considers that new federal 
initiatives to finance social and health programs through 
a combination of block grants to the states and 3rd-party 
reimbursement through Medicaid, Title IV-A, and some 
form of national health insurance cannot replace specific 
project grants as the major source of federal funding for 
family planning services. Renewal of P.L. 91-572 is 
necessary to assure the survival of family planning 
services programs. The creation of an independent 
National Institute of Population Sciences appears to be a 
minimum requirement for growth of the population 
research program in light of research budget stringencies 
generally, and of the current Center for Population 
Research position as only 1 of 3 programs of a single 
institute. Some administrative. strengthening of the 
family planning services and population research pro- 
grams also are suggested, perhaps by adapting earlier 
proposals to join services and research in an agency, or 
by moving the Office of Population Affairs up to the 
Office of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare with line authority over all service and social 
and biomedical research programs. (68 ref)—Journal 

767. Ross, Barbara; Greenwald, Shayna R. & Linn, 
Margaret W. (U. Miami, Medical School) The elderly's 
perception of the drug scene. Gerontologist, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 130, Pt. 1), 368-371.—Administered Ross and 
Linn's Measurement of Attitudes Toward Drugs scale to 
25 elderly persons (mean age — 73 yrs), 28 graduate 
students in social work, and 25 policemen (mean 
age — 32.7 yrs). Demographic data were also obtained 
from the elderly Ss, the majority of whom were female. 

No significant correlations were found between elderly 
demographic data (e.g, income, marital status, and 
religion) and attitudes toward drugs. The elderly held 
significantly less favorable attitudes toward drugs than 
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the other 2 groups; social workers held the most 
favorable attitudes. Although the elderly seemed well 
informed regarding drug use, their attitudes appeared to 
be based on stereotypes and were expressed through 
agreement with punitive statements concerning the 
treatment of users.—Journal abstract. 

768. Ross, Harvey L. & Glaser, Edward M. (Human 
Interaction Research Inst., Los Angeles, Calif.) Making it 
out of the ghetto. Professional Psychology, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 4(3), 347-356.—Conducted a pilot study to identify 
factors differentiating upward-mobile and nonupward- 
mobile men. 60 men in a 2 X 2 matrix of successful or 
unsuccessful blacks and Mexican-Americans (a) were 
interviewed using a questionnaire structured around 14 
life factors distilled from the literature, (b) took the 
Science Research Associates Non-Verbal Form mental 
ability test, and (c) participated in group sessions. Using 
a chi-square significance of p > .10, 34 items differenti- 
ated successful and nonsuccessful Ss in both ethnic 
groups, while mental ability was not significantly 
different. The resultant clusters of differences were 
compared to the characteristics of mainstream life and 
street or gang life and differences in parental influence 
between ethnic groups. Recommendations for modifying 
training and employment programs include (a) explain- 
ing the steps to program completion; (b) breaking 
programs into subgoals; (c) minimizing failure and 
maximizing success; (d) fostering group cohesiveness; (e) 
utilizing counselors to provide personal relationships, 
interpret expectations, and discuss values and goals; (f) 
using the “unsuccessful’s” expertise for planning; and (g) 
using former unsuccessfuls for recruiting. (15 ref)—J. E 
Lokerson. 

769. Sadava, S. W. (Brock U., St. Catharines, Ontario, 
Canada) Initiation to cannabis use: A longitudinal social 
psychological study of college freshmen. Canadian 
Journal of Behavioural Science, 1973(Oct), Vol. 5(4), 
371-384.—Conducted a 6-mo study of social-psychologi- 
cal variables associated with initiation to cannabis use 
among 319 college freshmen. Measures of social learning 
and behavior variables were administered during the Ist 
college week and again near the year's conclusion. Ss 
were also given Rotter's Internal-External Control Scale. 
Univariate and multivariate analysis support the field- 
theoretical method in predicting initiation to use and in 
showing changes consequent upon initiation. Issues 
pertaining to locus of control, the escape hypothesis of 
drug use, and the causal direction of person-environ- 
ment interaction are discussed. (French summary) (49 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

770. Shafii, Mohammed; Lavely, Richard & Jaffe, 
Robert. (U. Michigan, Medical Center, Children's 
Psychiatric Hosp.) Meditation and marijuana. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 131(1), 60-63. 
— Conducted a questionnaire survey of 187 members of 
à transcendental meditation group to discover the effect 
of meditation on use of marihuana. While only 15% of a 
nonmeditating control group had decreased or stopped 
their use of marihuana during the preceding 3 mos, 
among the meditators proportions ranging from ⁄ to % 
(depending on the length of time since their initiation) 
had decreased or stopped their use during the Ist 3 mo 
after initiation into meditation. It was found that the 
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longer a person had practiced meditation, the more likely 
it was that he had decreased or stopped his use of 
marihuana.—Journal abstract. 

771. Sheridan, Edward P. & Sheridan, Kathleen (Eds). 
(Northwestern U., Medical School) 28 experts view the 
sexual marriage. Huntington, Ind.: Our Sunday Visitor, 
1974. 192 p. $2.95.— Presents practical self-help advice. 
for solving sexual problems in marriage. Topics include 
learning to love, the necessity of psychological equality, 
problems of being single, the value of differences in a 
marriage, long-distance relationships, the effect of 
children on the marriage style, and marriage and societal 
values. 

772. Sherman, Edmund A.; Neuman, Renee & Shyne, 
Ann W. Children adrift in foster care: A study of 
alternative approaches. New York, N.Y.: Child Welfare 


League of America, 1973. 129 p. $1.50.—Investigated the _ 


effectiveness of 2 intervention strategies to solve the 
problem of children placed in temporary foster care 
agencies; children who are allowed to drift in the foster 
care system seldom leave it. Effects on children's 
behavior, the frequency of permanent adoption, and the 
implications for agency administration are discussed. 

773. Shick, J. Fred & Smith, David E. (Illinois Drug 
Abuse Programs, Youth Services, Chicago) The illicit 
use of the psychotomimetic amphetamines with special 
reference to STP (DOM) toxicity. Journal of Psychedelic 
Drugs, 1972(Win), Vol. 5(2), 131-138.—Describes the . 
symptoms of intoxication and adverse reactions which 
may occur after ingestion of "street preparations” 
containing STP. Diagnostic and treatment recommenda- 
tions are included. The symptoms of STP intoxication. 
appear to be similar to those encountered with LSD but ` 
to be longer lasting. While STP users are subject to the 
same adverse reactions as LSD users, acute anxiety 
reactions and flashbacks appear to be more common 
with STP use. The use of chlorpromazine in emergency 
situations is not recommended. Sedatives such as 
diazepam and supportive psychotherapy ("talk-down 
approach") are considered to be more indicated in such 
cases. 6 case histories are presented to indicate the 
crucial nature of therapeutic variables. (33 ref)—S. 
Knapp. 

774. Shick, J. Fred; Smith, David E. & Wesson, 
Donald R. (Illinois Drug Abuse Programs, Youth 
Services, Chicago) An analysis of amphetamine toxicity 
and patterns of use. Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 
1972(Win), Vol. 5(2), 113-130.—Presents a brief history 
of the use of CNS stimulants, particularly cocaine and 
amphetamine. The extent of amphetamine abuse and the 
patterns of use are considered. The physical and 
subjective effects of oral amphetamine abuse (low-dose 
maintenance pattern) and iy amphetamine abuse (high- 
dose cyclical patterns) are described. The symptoms of 
acute and chronic toxicity of iv and oral amphetamine 
abuse are described, with particular reference to those 
associated with overdose and acute anxiety reaction, the 
abstinence syndrome, and organic brain syndrome. The 
association between amphetamine abuse and crimes of 
violence and the apparent “hypersexuality” of the abuser 
is discussed. The treatment of amphetamine dependence 


is outlined. (97 ref)—S. Knapp. 
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715. Siddall, Lawrence B. & Cann, Michael A. (U. 
Massachusetts, Health Service) Pregnancy on a universi- 
ty campus. Journal of the American College Health 
Association, 1973(Feb), Vol. 21(3), 247-251.— Studied 
pregnancy among unmarried students in order to 
improve services to the students and to develop a more 
effective preventive program. During the year 
1969-1970, 173 physician questionnaires were completed 
representing 45% of the 304 students found to be 

regnant. 78 students received follow-up questionnaires, 
42 (53%) of which were returned completed. Findings 
include data on the discussion of pregnancy with the 
male, frequency of intercourse and method of contracep- 
tion, sharing of problems with parents, resolution of 
problem, referral to mental health services, and satisfac- 
tion with the health services.—A. M. Berg. 

716. Smart, Reginald G. (Addiction Research Foun- 
dation, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Discrepancies be- 
tween drug educators and students in attitudes toward 
marihuana: Their implications for communication. 
Journal of Alcohol and Drug Education, 1973(Fal), Vol. 

18(4), 21-30.—Administered a questionnaire about the 
legalization of marihuana to 260 Canadian marihuana 
users and 260 nonusers in the 9th-13th grades and 62 
drug educators (staff members of an addiction research 
foundation). Approximately half of the respondents in 
each group took stands on legalization that were not 
extreme and were more or less neutral. Nonusers were 

more similar to the drug educators than the users. 
Differences between members of each group which chose 
extreme positions were found, along with differences in 
the latitudes of acceptance, rejection, or noncommitment 
for each group.—L. Gorsey. 

777. Smith, Joseph G., et al. My day in court. Journal 
of Advertising Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 13(6), 9-22. 
— Presents a transcript of an American Psychological 
Association symposium on the use of psychologists as 
expert witnesses in Federal Trade Commission Hearings. 

Herb Abelson, Valentine Appel, and Raymond Bauer 

are presentors; Nancy Buc and Bruce Montgomery are 
discussants; G. Smith is moderator—J. C. Franklin. 
778, Staines, Graham; "Tarte, Carol & Jayaratne, 
Toby E. The queen bee syndrome. Psychology Today, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 7(8), 55-60.—Suggests that women who 
oppose Women’s Liberation are often those who have 
successfully found a place in a man’s world. They are 
highly rewarded for their ability to look feminine but to 
think like a man, and they may fear competition from 
other women. A survey of 120,000 Redbook readers 
revealed that women who are successful in the tradition- 
al female role are also opposed to the women’s rights 
movement. It is not yet clear whether threatened men 
and those women opposing reform have the power to 
block this movement or whether liberationists will 
prevail.—£. J. Posavac. 

719. Steinitz, Victoria A.; King, Prudence; Solomon, 
Ellen & Shapiro, Ellen. (Harvard U.) Ideological devel- 
opment in working-class youth. Harvard Educational 
Review, 1973(Aug), Vol. 43(3) 333-361.—Examined 
whether the ideology of working-class youth has shifted 
away from a focus on upward mobility toward a radical 
critique of the society. High school students (IQ's over 
115) were interviewed in depth, Ist in a pilot study and 
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then in 3 contrasting community settings. In all 3 
communities, Ss’ needs to define and work towards 
personal goals greatly overshadowed their concerns with 
societal issues. It is suggested that adolescent ideology 
evolves in different ways depending upon the individual 
himself and the community context. Political conscious- 
ness raising among working-class adolescents by middle 
class persons introduces complex problems.—C. M. 
Franks. 

780. Stephenson, Richard M. (Douglass Coll., Rutgers 
State U., New Brunswick) Involvement in deviance: An 
example and some theoretical implications. Social 
Problems, 1973(Fal), Vol. 21(2), 173-190.—Examines 
recent research on group sex or “swinging” revealing that 
a significant number of married, middle-class, suburban- 
ite conformists have become involved in this practice. 
The social characteristics of these participants raises a 
question concerning how it is possible for them to engage 
in this form of deviance. Examination of the processes of 
involvement suggests that external events that bring the 
practice into private consciousness and public discus- 
sion, ascribe credibility and feasibility to it, provide 
numerical inclusiveness and social acceptability of 
participants, and stipulate a rationale for the practice 
that is supported in its organization, create a structure in 
which persons who previously were ignorant of the 
practice and avowedly had given it little or no thought 
may become involved in it. This example of involvement 
in deviance is examined in the light of socialization, 
social control, and strain theory as they bear on deviance 
and conformity, and some critical considerations are 
posed. (26 ref)—S. L. Warren. 

781. Stetler, C. Joseph. (Pharmaceutical Manufactur- 
ers Assn., Washington, D.C.) Patterns of prescription 
drug use: The role of promotion. Journal of Drug 
Education, 1973(Win), Vol. 3(4), 389-402.— Discusses the 
extent and utilization of prescription drug promotion by 
pharmaceutical manufacturers and their alleged associa- 
tion with excessive prescribing and with drug abuse. It is 
contended that claims to the effect that legitimate drug- 
prescribing patterns and promotional efforts mirror or 
cause drug abuse cannot be factually supported. 

782. Szewczyk, Hans. (Humboldt U., Berlin, Neuro- 
logical Clinic, E. Germany) [Criteria in evaluation of 
testimony of children.] (Germ) Probleme und Ergebnisse 
der Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 46, 47-66.—Examines the 
validity and reliability of child testimony, particularly 
when morality and/or ethics are involved in the activities 
that have been observed and that are reported by the 
child witness. Criteria of truthfulness, witness psycholo- 
gy, reports of events, changes in reporting repeatedly, 
personality traits of witnesses, and registration of a 
public complaint are discussed. Common contradictions 
found in child testimony are enumerated. It is observed 
that perception and memory of events in children differ 
from those in adults in the following categories: (a) the 
intensity reported regarding separate elements of a total 
event; (b) the identity of the action; (c) the identity of 
participants in events; (d) the events forming the whole 
event; and (f) numerical reports of objective, concrete 
happenings. (25 ref)—F. Hardt. 

783. Taylor, Donald M. & Aboud, Frances E. (McGill 
U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Ethnic stereotypes: Is 
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the concept necessary? Canadian Psychologist, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 14(4), 330-338.—A review of the litera- 
ture indicates few attempts to integrate ethnic stereo- 
types into the mainstream of psychological theory. It is 
argued that stereotypes are not a unique process but 
operate in the same manner as cognitive processes in 
general. The classification of stereotypes as “bad” per se 
hinders the understanding of psychological processes. 
(French abstract) (29 ref) 

784. Tietze, Christopher. Two years’ experience with 
a liberal abortion law: Its impact on fertility trends in 
New York City. Family Planning Perspectives, 1973(Win), 
Vol. 5(1), 36-41.—Noted that over the Zar period from 
1970 to 1972, the annual number of live births in New 
York City declined by 33,700 (or 23%). It is estimated 
that the greater utilization of legal abortion, made 
possible by the liberalization of the law in 1970, 
accounted for about 50% of the decline—on the order of 
17,000-21,000 births; other changes in reproductive 
behavior accounted for the remainder. A far more 
significant effect of liberalization of the abortion law was 
the replacement of dangerous, discriminatory, undigni- 
fied and costly illegal abortions by legal abortions 
performed under medical auspices, accessible to and 
utilized by all the city’s ethnic and economic groups, as 
well as by many women from other states. Approximate- 
ly 70% of the legal abortions of resident women replaced 
illegal abortions. There was no indication that easier 
access to legal abortion had led to a deterioration of 
contraceptive practice. On the contrary, indirect eviden- 
ce suggests an improvement in contraceptive practice 
which may be related to the contraceptive counseling 
provided in most abortion services.—Journal summary. 

785. Vaillancourt, Pauline N. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) Stability of children’s survey respon- 
ses. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1973(Fal), Vol. 37(3), 
373-387.—Research has demonstrated the very low 
levels of stability of children's responses to political 
socialization questions, especially those measuring atti- 
tudes. A study of 1,000 San Francisco school children, 
aged 9-15, is reported, Political socialization survey 
questions were used and results confirmed those found 
by other workers. Possible causes of this instability are 
discussed. (43 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

786. Vincent, Murray L. & Stelling, Frank H. (U. 
South Carolina) A survey of contraceptive practices and 
attitudes of unwed college students. Journal of the 
American College Health Association, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
21(3), 257-263.—Examined (a) the use and type of 
contraception of the sexually active student, (b) the 
origin of information on contraception, (c) reasons for 
not using a contraceptive during premarital intercourse, 
and (d) the degree of communication between the sexual 
partners on contraceptive techniques. 170 female and 97 
male undergraduates were surveyed. A majority of the 
very active female students (59%) used the pill as their 
primary form of contraception. Likewise, 44.8% of the 
sexual partners of the very active males used the pill. The 
less the sexual activity rate, the more likely Ss were to use 
an unreliable form of contraception. 63% or 169 of the Ss 
used reading materials to obtain contraceptive informa- 
tion. Advice from friends was used by 8%. Many Ss who 
did not participate in sexual intercourse felt they knew 
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little about contraceptive techniques. The number of Ss 
who _ Seriously and carefully planned contraceptive 
practices with their sexual partners increased as the level 
of sexual activity increased. (15 ref)—A. M. Berg. 

787. Walbek, Nancy H. (Union Coll. Schenectady, 
N.Y.) Precepts, paragons, and practice: The effects of 
various methods of nutrition instruction on attitudes, 
knowledge, and behavior. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 91(2), 197-205.—Assessed the effects of 
adding specific behavioral instructions to a persuasive 
manipulation in a field setting. Ss were 57 South 
American mothers of malnourished children. Both 
attitudes and general nutritional information increased 
significantly more following any type of classroom 
instruction than after no treatment. Specific instructions 
yielded greater gains in the task specific knowledge than 
no treatment. Task specification tended to effect greater 
behavior change than control conditions. The need to 
assess behavior directly rather than depending upon 
unvalidated verbal measures is stressed and the cross- 
cultural generality of this finding considered.—Author 
abstract. 

788. Wechsler, Henry & Thum, Denise. (Medical 
Foundation, Boston, Mass.) Teen-age drinking, drug 
use, and social correlates. Quarterly Journal of Studies 
on Alcohol, 1973(Dec), Vol. 34(4-A), 1220-1227.—Sur- 
veyed the drinking patterns and drug usage of 579 
lOth-12th graders and 662 7th-9th graders in a lower- 
middle and middle-class semi-industrial city and 220 
10th-12th graders and 461 7th-9th graders in a middle- 
and upper-middle-class residential town. Ss were divided 
into abstainers, light drinkers (wine and beer only or 
those who had drunk distilled spirits without becoming 
drunk), and heavier drinkers (distilled spirit users who 
reported having been drunk). Among the older groups, 
66% in the city and 44% in the town were heavier 
drinkers. No sex differences were found. At the lower 
grades, 33% in the city and 18% in the town were heavier 
drinkers, with more boys being heavier drinkers than 
girls (p < .05). Of all the Ss, heavier drinkers reported 
more illicit drug use and delinquent activities, felt more 
alienated from their parents, had more personal prob- 
lems with their peers, and had lower grades in school. 
—Journal abstract. 

789. Werley, Harriet H.; Ager, Joel W.; Rosen, R. A. 
& Shea, Fredericka P. (Wayne State U., Coll of Nursing) 
Medicine, nursing, social work: Professionals and birth 
control: Student and faculty attitudes. Family Planning 
Perspectives, 1973(Win), Vol. 5(1), 42-49.—Surveyed the 
attitudes towards family planning of faculty and students 
in professional schools of nursing, medicine, and social 
work in the fall of 1971. The final sample consisted of 
147 nursing schools, 11 medical schools, and 15 social 
work schools. Ss are described and their attitudes toward 
selected aspects of family planning, the appropriateness 
of health professionals’ roles in family planning, the 
adequacy of family planning instruction, and the 
population growth problem were examined. 2 significant 
patterns were discernible. In general, the professions 
were distinguishable by the degree of willingness of each 
group to become involved in birth control, and there was 
relative comparability in views within each health 
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profession, regardless of student or faculty status.—A. 
M. Berg. 

790. Wesson, Donald R. & Smith, David E. (Haight- 
Ashbury Free Medical Clinic, San Francisco, Calif.) 
Methaqualone: Just another downer. Journal of Psyche- 
delic Drugs, 1972(Win), Vol. 5(2), 167-169.—Describes 
the pharmacological properties of methaqualone and the 
history of its abuse in the US and other countries. 
Proposals are made for increasing the legal restrictions 
on methaqualone and the short-acting barbiturates, 
production controls, expanded treatment and education- 
al programs, and investigation of the use of such drugs as 
agents of social control. 

791. Wesson, Donald R.; Gay, George R. & Smith, 
David E. (Haight-Ashbury Free Medical Clinic, San 
Francisco, Calif. The politics of barbiturate and 
amphetamine abuse. Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 
1972(Win), Vol. 5(2), 171-176.— Considers the variables 
which underlie attitudes and legislation concerning drug 
abuse. The prescribing of drugs by physicians and the 
medical uses of barbiturates and amphetamines are 
discussed. Differences between treatment and legislation 
regarding alcoholism and drug addiction are noted. It is 
concluded that neither the criminal nor the mental illness 
model of drug addiction is appropriate. 

792. Wilson, Allan; Rosenblood, Lorne K. & Oliver, 
Peter R. (U. Victoria, British Columbia, Canada) 
Congruity theory and linear models of attitude change. 
Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
5(4), 399-409.—Evaluated C. E. Osgood and P. H. 
Tannenbaum’s (see PA, Vol. 29:8361) congruity model 
of attitude change, a regression model derived from the 
Osgood and Tannenbaum model, and D. R. Heise's (see 
PA, Vol. 43:8323) 3 general linear models of attitude 
change, using data obtained from 208 undergraduates. 

104 Se rated 8 3-word (subject, verb, object) sentences 
Ist, and then rated the individual words. The other Ss 
rated the individual words Ist. The mean ratings for the 
2 groups were compared to obtain the attitude change 
for each element, and the models were used to predict 
the change which resulted from the combination of the 
words into a sentence. Sex differences were found in 
mean attitudinal evaluations, and the inclusion of 
higher-order interaction terms increased the predictabili- 
ty of attitude ratings for females more than for males. 
Heise's Model III was the best predictor of attitude 
change, followed by his Model II and the regression 
model derived from the Osgood and Tannenbaum 
model. The Osgood and Tannenbaum model gave poor 
prediction of the mean attitudinal changes obtained. 
(French summary)—Journal abstract. ; 

793. Winnik, H. Z. (Talbieh Psychiatric Hosp., 
Jerusalem, Israel) Psychoanalytical thoughts on the 
concept of national character. Israel Annals of Psychia- 
try & Related Disciplines, 1973(Sep), Vol. 11(3), 173-188. 
—Discusses national characteristics and behavior in 
terms of the concepts of psychoanalysis. It is considered 
that strong nationalistic strivings correspond to the 
narcissistic phase of early childhood, the pathological 
aspects of national consciousness that appear in times of 
national crisis are comparable to narcissistic regression 

in the individual. Reference is made to E. Jones's theory 
regarding Ireland's resistance to England: as an island 
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country, Ireland developed an unconscious maternal 
symbolism in which rule by a foreign element, England, 
appears as father-tyrant occupation and results in an 
attempt to win the mother and repulse the father. The 
history of Japan is discussed in the light of the same 
theory. Other aspects of history considered as mass 
manifestations of psychodynamic forces include the 
failure of Greece and Rome to develop a machine 
technology, the German drive for conquest seen as an 
attempt to rebuild the Roman Empire which they 
destroyed, and the transformation of Bismarck from a 
hated figure into a legendary hero.—/. Davis. 

794. Wober, Mallory. (Makerere U., Uganda) East 
African undergraduates' attitudes concerning the con- 
cept: Intelligence. British Journal of Social & Clinical 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 12(4), 431-432.—Investigat- 
ed the relation between cognitive performance and speed 
as perceived by African undergraduates. Ss examined 
each of 28 jobs and 14 characteristics which they paired, 
and indicated on a 7-point scale the extent to which they 
thought the job and the characteristic were realistically 
associated in society. The compete matrix of job and 
characteristic associations was then factor analyzed, and 
4 factors emerged. Factor I appeared to be an elite 
concept on which intelligence was highly loaded but 
quickness was not. Factor II was concerned with 
“bonhomie” and was not related to quickness, Quickness 
was evident in Factor III which had a low loading for 
intelligence. It is suggested that intelligence and quick- 
ness are not systematically related to each other among 
sociologically westernized populations but are instead 
built into separate constructs or factors.—L. Gorsey. 
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795. Anderson, Carl & Slocum, John W. (U. Mary- 
land) Personality traits and their impact on T-group 
training success. Training & Development Journal, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 27(12), 18-25.—Reviews studies on the 
interaction of personality characteristics and the goals of 
human relations training and how their effects can be 
assessed. Studies which have described trainee character- 
istics that facilitate T-group learning are reviewed, along 
with studies of changes in trainees' self-perception and 
social sensitivity. Evidence suggests that (a) personality 
variables do not change as a result of T-group participa- 
tion, but attitudes may change; (b) some personality 
traits are related to success in T-group experiences (e.g. 
openness and independence), Ste they may not be 
changed by the experience; (c) personality change is not 
necessary for behavioral change to occur; and (d) time is 
an important factor in evaluating the success of T-group 
training. (26 ref})—L. Gorsey. 

796. Betz, Robert L. (Western Michigan U.) A 
proposed typology for group processes. Michigan 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1973(Spr), Vol. 4(2), 
18-23.—Proposes a classification system for the ordering 
of group processes that accounts for all defined forms of 
such events and the critical variables operating therein. 
The system is limited to describing those groups 
intentionally used by the society to help organizations 
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achieve their objectives. 3 clusters of group forms are 
distinguished: task-process, socio-process, and psycho- 
process dimensions. 4 variables describe these forms: 
group size, objective, member expectations, and leader 
behavior. The primary objectives (extrapersonal, inter- 
personal, and intrapersonal) of each form are discussed 
in terms of the 4 defining variables. It is acknowledged 
that little is known about the accuracy of this system as a 
representation of the group process field.—R. S. Albin. 

797. Callan, Hilary M.; Chance, Michael R. & 
Pitcairn, Thomas K. (U. Beirut, Lebanon) Attention and 
advertence in human groups. Social Science Information, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 12(2), 27-41.— Presents the outcome of 
collaboration between 2 disciplines concerned with the 
study of human behavior, social anthropology and 
ethology. The term "social microstructure" is introduced 
and defined as the total of all that is patterned and 
systematic about social interaction in the presence of 
others. "Small scale" social activity is defined as social 
behavior which is coextensive with that covered by other 
microstructures. Many systems of behavior have a 
capacity for multilevel operation. The behavioral capaci- 
ties of an organism are apt to be taken over within a 
social framework and adapted to purely social purposes. 
Other points made concern: attention and "advertence" 
(attention in its private and social aspects), advertence in 
à schizophrenic group and in a psychotherapeutic group, 
and modes of self-presentation. (15 ref)—C. Kokkinis. 

798. Dachet, Francois. (U. Poitiers, Lab. of Psycholo- 
gy, France) [Effects of the sense and atmospheres of 
places.] (Fren) Bulletin du C.E.R.P., 1972(Apr), Vol. 
21(2-3), 85-101.—Reviews psychological research on the 
inseparability of environment and certain modes of 
acting and speaking. Included are discussions of seman- 
tics, psychology, psychosociology; an analysis of an 
experimental situation, and hypothesis testing. (Spanish 
summary) 

799. Glocer, Florinda. [Laboratory ` group 
experiences.] (Span) Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de 
America Latina, 1973(Oct), Vol. 19(5), 396-401.—De- 
scribes the history of the human potential movement and 
training groups, and discusses the differences between 
group psychotherapy and laboratory group experience. 

800. Homans, George C. (Harvard U.) Social behav- 
ior: Its elementary forms. (Revised ed.). New York, 
N.Y.: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1974. xi, 386 p. 
—Presents a discussion of theory and research on 
various aspects of human social behavior. Topics 
discussed include interpersonal relationships, power and 
authority, cooperation and competition, interaction 
structure, status, satisfaction, leadership, and stratifica- 
tion. (6 p ref) 

801. Hunt, Peter J. & Hillery, Joseph M. (U. Akron) 
Social facilitation in a coaction setting: An examination 
of the effects over learning trials. Journal of Experimen- 
tal Social Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(6), 563-571. 
—Examined R. B. Zajonc’s proposal that the presence of 
others facilitates emission of dominant responses in a 
coaction setting with human maze learning. In Exp I 
with 45 male and 39 female undergraduates, coacting Ss 
made fewer errors than those working alone on a maze 
where dominant responses were likely to be correct. Ona 
maze where dominant responses were likely to be 
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incorrect, Ss performing alone made fewer errors than 
those coacting. In Exp II with 23 male and 19 female 
undergraduates, task performance was studied at differ- 
ent stages in learning. Results show that a change in the 
tate of learning corresponded to a change in the 
dominant response from incorrect to correct, It is 
concluded that the presence of others has a facilitative 
effect on the dominant Tesponse, hindering learning 
when the dominant response is incorrect and helping 
learning when the dominant response is correct. Coac- 
tion effects were extremely pronounced in females but 
almost nonexistent in males. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

802. Innes, John M. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) The 
influence of attitude on the learning of balanced and 
unbalanced social structures. European Journal of Social. 
Psychology, 1973, Vol. 3(1), 91-94.—Studied effects of 
issue importance on learning of balanced and unbal- 
anced social structures. 12 male Ss participated. Se 
learning structures including the side of the issue with 
which they agreed made significantly fewer errors than 
Ss’ learning structures with the other side of the issue 
(F —12.79, df = 1,10, p < .001). (French & German 
summaries) 

803. Kiesler, Sara. (U. Kansas) Emotion in groups. 
Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 13(3), 
19-31.—High levels of emotion are characteristic of 
many training and encounter groups. This can be 
understood in terms of recent psychological work on 
emotion. Physiological arousal and a cognitive label for 
it are 2 components of emotion. Since emotion is 
suppressed in everyday life, a group may permit the 
experience and expression of this hitherto hidden part of 
the self. As a result, the participant may learn to 
communicate better, get closer to people, or gain self- 
esteem. However, there are harmful possibilities inherent 
in this experience. To effect personality change and 
growth, emotionality should be examined as a process so 
as to avoid mislabeling. Such dynamics as why emotions 
are felt, whether they are valid, their source, and rules 
concerning their expression should be explored. (27 ref) 
—R. S. Albin. 

804. Komarovsky, Mirra. (Barnard Coll.) Presidential 
address: Some problems in role analysis. American 
Sociological Review, 1973(Dec), Vol. 38(6), 649-662. 
—Discusses how controversial issues in the general field 
of sociology are reflected in the debate over theoretical 
approaches to social structural role analysis. 3 main 
critical arguments against current methods of role 
analysis are discussed: (a) role analysis KC psycho- 
logical variables, (b) role conformity and stability have 
been overemphasized while role integration and social 
change have been neglected, and (c) the fallacy of 
normative consensus (ie, that conformity can be 
explained by the internalization of social norms). ue 
interplay of psychology and sociology is discussed to 
refute these claims. It is suggested that role analysis 
specifies the relationship of structural and psychological 
variables more clearly and leads more directly to 
explanations of conflict, deviation, social change, and 
malintegration. Examples of current research on role 
strain and social change, particularly masculine role 
strain, are presented to support this claim. (55 ref)—L. 


Gorsey. 
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805. Levitt, Eugene E.; Mischley, Michael J. & 
Mischley, Lynne A. (Indiana U., Medical School) 
Testing the coercive power of hypnosis: A survey of 
volunteering behavior. Psychological Record, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 23(4), 547-552.—Attempted to discover behaviors 
that hypnosis volunteers generally would be disinclined 
to carry out, which do not allow E to protect S from the 
consequences of his behavior, and which might thus be 
used to test the coercive power of hypnosis using college 
student Ss. In a survey of 393 undergraduates a number 
of such behaviors appear to have been identified. 

806. Leyens, Jacques P. & Picus, Steve. (U. Louvain, 
Belgium) Identification with the winner of a fight and 
name mediation: Their differential effects upon subse- 
quent aggressive behaviour. British Journal of Social & 
Clinical Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 12(4), 374-377. 
—After having been insulted by a confederate, 49 

undergraduates watched a 6/-min excerpt from the film 
The Champion described by L. Berkowitz in 1965. Half of 
the Ss were instructed to imagine themselves as the 
winner of the fight depicted in the film, and the other 
half were not. In each of these groups, the confederate 
had or did not have the same name as the loser in the 
fight. After the film Ss were given 4 opportunities to 
shock the confederate. Ss then completed measures of 
identification, insult manipulation, and the Nowlis 
Adjective Check List of Mood. Identification instruc- 
tions had no effect on subsequent aggression; regardless 
of the name mediation, however, high identifiers were 
more aggressive than low identifiers (p < .05). High 
identifiers also described themselves as more refreshed, 
light-hearted, and pleased than low identifiers.—Journal 
abstract. 

807. Main, Eleanor C. & Walker, Thomas G. (Emory 

U.) Choice shifts and extreme behavior: Judicial review 
in the federal courts. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 91(2), 215-221.—Examined 521 deci- 
sions of federal judges sitting in US District Courts 
between 1963 and 1968. Decisions were all in response to 
a challenge to the constitutionality of a state or federal 
statute or governmental policy. Judges were faced with a 
choice between a cautious alternative (upholding the 
validity of the statute or policy) or an extreme alternative 
(striking down the statute or policy). Data indicate that 
federal judges were more likely to select the extreme 
course of action after participating in group discussion 
than when facing similar situations individually. (15 ref) 
—Author abstract. 

808. McLeish, John & Park, James. (U. Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada) Outcomes associated with direct 
and vicarious experience in training groups: II. Atti- 
tudes, dogmatism. British Journal of Social & Clinical 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 12(4), 353-358.— Measured 
attitude change and dogmatism in 94 Ss who had 
previously participated in J. McLeish and J. Park's (see 
PA, Vol 49:9064) study of 6 types of human relations 
training groups: (a) a self-analytic group, (b) a direct 
communications group, (c) a Bales training group 
observing a self-analytic group, (d) a clinical (non- 
trained) group observing a direct self-analytic group, (e) 

a Bales training group observing a direct communica- 
tions group, and (f) a clinical (nontrained) group 
observing a direct communications group. In the present 
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study, the 94 Ss completed the Cambridge Survey of 
Educational Opinions and the Rokeach Dogmatism 
Scale before and after participating in the groups. No 
significant differences among groups on the 2 measures 
were found.—L. Gorsey. 

809. McLeish, John & Park, James. (U. Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada) Outcomes associated with direct 
and vicarious experience in training groups: IIl. Intend- 
ed learning outcomes. British Journal of Social & Clinical 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 12(4), 359-373.—Deter- 
mined whether differential effects on personality, atti- 
tude, communication ability, and understanding of 
group dynamics would be found in 94 teacher trainees 
who participated in 2 types of human relations training. 
Ss were assigned to either a self-analytic treatment (SAT) 
or a direct communications treatment (DCT). 2 types of 
O groups viewed each treatment: a Bales O group and a 
clinical (nontrained) O group. Treatments consisted of 
15 sessions for a 3-mo period. A battery of tests was 
administered before and after the treatments to assess 
the effects on personality and attitude change (e.g., the 
Park-Matheson Human Relations Video-Tape Test and 
the Park-Matheson Group Process Analysis Test). No 
changes were found on the personality and attitude 
measures, but differential effects on the learning of 
communication skills and group dynamics were evident. 
DCT participants and Os scored significantly higher on 
measures of empathic understanding. Contrary to 
expectations, DCT participants and Os also showed 
gains in group understanding while the SAT group did 
not.—Journal sui ) 

810. Miller, Tiiu-Imbi & Miller, Patrick McC. (Uni- 
versity Coll. Swansea, Wales) Some fantasy correlates of 
experimentally aroused aggression. British Journal of 
Social & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 12(4), 
378-383.—Investigated the relationship between fantasy 
aggression and experimentally produced behavioral 
aggression as a function of the need for social approval. 
51 male and 36 female undergraduates, divided into high 
and low scorers on the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desira- 
bility scale (MCSD), wrote TAT-type stories before 
being frustrated by being told that a partner was 
cheating them. 2 measures of fantasy aggression were 
used: a general aggression system similar to D. McClel- 
land’s n-Achievement system; and victim retaliation, 
identical to the general aggression system, except that it 
is scored only when the agent is the victim of prior 
retaliation, and the target is the original aggressor. 
Results show that (a) MCSD scores were not related to 
fantasy or behavioral aggression; (b) females showed less 
fantasy general aggression than males; (c) for high 
MCSD scorers, there was a significant positive relation- 
ship between fantasy and behavioral retaliation; (d) for 
low female MCSD scorers, there was a negative relation 
between fantasy general aggression and behavioral 
retaliation; and (e) high MCSD scorers showed a 
negative correlation between behavioral aggression and 
change in retaliatory aggression —Journal abstract. 

811. Page, Monte M. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln) On 
detecting demand awareness by postexperimental 
questionnaire. Journal of Social Psychology, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 91(2), 305-323.—Exposed 576 undergraduates to a 
deception experiment and then gave them 1 of 3 types of 
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awareness questionnaires (indirect, direct, and funnel). 
Each questionnaire type either included or did not 
include an orienting paragraph and salienc -control 
questions. The funnel questionnaire was the most 
accurate method of assessing awareness; it eliminated 
the problem of “false negatives” remaining in the data, 
and it did not identify a large number of “false-positive 
awares.” The belief that an extended-funnel question- 
naire will suggest too much demand characteristic 
awareness is challenged.— Author abstract. 

812. Rattinger, Hans. (U. Freiburg, Breisgau, W. 
Germany) [A simple method and a FORTRAN program 
for the detection of cliques.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für 
Sozial Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 4(1), 5-14.— Considers that 
in the analysis of the structure of organizations or 
groups, identification of cliques is an important feature. 
Representation of structures by graphs or relations(writ- 
ten as matrices) allows a formal definition of the term 
"clique." The literature on clique detection is reviewed 
and a new method of detection is presented. The initial 
group matrix is modified according to the properties of 
the specific clique relationship under consideration. 2 
theorems on cliques are stated and proved as the 
foundation of the algorithm for clique identification. 
This algorithm as well as the derived FORTRAN 
program are explained step by step and illustrated with a 
numerical example.— English abstract. 

813. Smith, Jackie M. (St. Catherine's School, 
Richmond, Va.) Leading groups in personal growth. 
Richmond, Va.: John Knox, 1973. 180 p. $4.95.—Pres- 
ents a guide for leaders of personal growth groups which 
emphasizes how people can become more aware of who 
they are and how they can grow toward full maturity in 
Christ. Emphasis is placed on group participation and 
analysis of the various exercises that are provided for 
increasing communication between individuals and for 
learning about the dynamics of the Christian faith. 

814. Sztumski, Janusz. (Nicholas Copernicus U., 
Torun, Poland) [Social conflict.] (Polh) Studia Socjolo- 
Siczne, 1973, Vol. 3(50), 177-194.—Reviews the theory of 
social conflict and how it can be used in resolving 
difficulties. The utility of conflict in clarifying societal 
concerns is noted. Some of the controversies surrounding 
the methodological procedures for evaluating conflict are 
discussed.—H. Kaczkowski. 

815. Zaborowski, Zbigniew. [The theory of 
interpersonal equilibrium.] (Polh) Studia Socjologiczne, 
1973, Vol. 3(50), 123-146.—Reviews the various facets of 
interpersonal equilibrium theory. Among the theories 
examined are those of Festinger, Newcomb, Parsons, 
Heider, Thibaut-Kelley, and Berne. It is demonstrated 
how these writings have affected the generating of 
interpersonal models in Poland.—H. Kaczkowski. 
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816.  Baxandall, Lee (Ed). Sex-pol: Essays 
1929-1934. Wilhelm Reich. (Trans. Anna Bostock, 
Tom DuBose & Lee Baxandall) New York, N.Y.: 
Vintage, 1972. xxviii, 378 p. $2.45.—Presents a collection 
of Reich’s essays from his Marxist period. Topics include 
dialectical materialism and its relation to psychoanalysis, 
the imposition of sexual morality and the problems of 
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sexual economy, Psychoanalysis in the Soviet Union, 
class Consciousness, and the labor movement, 

817. Billig, Michael & Tajfel, Henri. (U, Bristol, 
England) Social categorization and similarity in inter- 
group behaviour. European Journal of Social Psychology, 
1973, Vol. 3(1), 27-52.—Studied the role of social 
categorization in intergroup behavior based on random 
selection criteria as Opposed to earlier work that used 
criteria based on real similarities between Ss assigned to 
the same category. 75 adolescent male Ss participated in 
the 2 x 2 factorial design following the method 
described by H. Tajfel, et al (see PA, Vol. 48:9044). It 
was found that as soon as the notion of "group" was 
introduced into the situation, Ss still discriminated 
against those assigned to another random category. This 
discrimination was considerably more marked than the 
one based on a division of Ss in terms of interindividual 
similarities in which the notion of "group" was never 
explicitly introduced. It was also found that fairness was 


. a determinant of Ss’ decisions. Results are discussed in 


relation to their relevance to a social-cognitive theory of 
intergroup behavior. (French & German summaries) (29 
ref)—Journal abstract, 

818. Brenner, Sten O. & Hjelmquist, Erland. Verbal 
interaction in small groups related to personality: A 
presentation of the VEGA-Project. Goteborg 
Psychological Reports, 1973, Vol. 3(7), 28 p.—Describes 
the Verbal Group-Dynamic Interaction Analysis 
(VEGA) project, a study of verbal interaction in small 
groups, starting with dyadic interaction. Verbal interac- 
tion is assumed to be related to rsonality, especially 
the dimension of flexibility- rigidity. The main hypoth- 
esis is that a flexible person will show a corresponding 
verbal flexibility manifested in ability and interest in 
verbal adjustment to the interlocutor, This hypothesis 
will be investigated in 3 studies: VEGA-2, VEGA-3, and 
VEGA-7. In VEGA-2, 8 Ss were chosen to represent 
different personalities with regard to flexibility-rigidity, 
intelligence, and verbal comprehension. Each of the 8 Ss 
interacted with every other S once. For 8 Ss this implied 
28 occasions of interaction in dyads. In VEGA-3 the 
design in VEGA-2 will be used, but the individuals will 
interact in triads. In VEGA-7 the individuals will interact 
in septads. The interactions will be tape-recorded (stereo) 
and written down for further analysis (semantic, syntac- 
tic, and content). The relations between determinants, 
process, and result will be analyzed by models for 
stochastic processes and P technique. Special interest will 
be placed on verbal adjustment over time. (5% p ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

819. Crott, Helmut W. & Móntmann, Volker. (U. 
Mannheim, Psychological Inst, W. Germany) [The 
effect of information concerning opponents’ bargaining 
possibilities on the outcome of a negotiation.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Sozial Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 4(3), 
209-219.—Examined the influence of different informa- 
tion and asymmetric bargaining situations on the 
bargaining behavior of 192 male undergraduates. Ss were 
assigned to either a complete or incomplete information 
condition and 1 of 3 asymmetric situations that varied 
according to the difference in amount of money the 2 
negotiators could possibly win. It was predicted that 
those Ss who are able to take into account their partner’s 
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situation (complete information) will show a tendency to 
divide their profits equally both in symmetrical and 
asymmetrical situations. However, Ss in asymmetric 
situations who have no information will divide their 
profits unequally. This prediction is based on the 
hypotheses both of C. Schelling (1957) and of G. C. 
Homans (1961) that the equality norm and not the equity 
norm, as J. F. Nash (1950) and H. Raifa (1953) predict, 
determine the social exchange. This study, which 
explicitly manipulates both the information and the 
asymmetry, explains several contradictory results of 
bargaining experiments in the literature. However, 
results suggest that there are also other factors besides 
information and asymmetry that influence bargaining 
behavior.— English abstract. 

820. Curtin, Mary E. (Ed.). (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) Symposium on love. New York, 
N.Y.: Behavioral Publications, 1973. xii, 244 p.—Pres- 
ents 12 symposium papers on psychological and socio- 
logical aspects of love and how and why it is important 
for individuals. Topics include love in the black 
experience, alternatives to romantic love, homosexuality, 
and the problem of sexual contact between patient and 
therapist. 

821. D'Augelli, Anthony R. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
The assessment of interpersonal skills: A comparison of 
observer, peer, and self ratings. Journal of Community 
Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 177-179.—In a study 
with 168 undergraduates, the correlations obtained 
between sets of ratings yielded valuable information 
about the usefulness of different rating methods in 
interpersonal skills assessment. On the major variables, 
there was significant agreement between trained Os and 
peers. However, no significant agreement was found 
between Os' ratings and self-ratings. Peer ratings and 
self-ratings were related only for the variables Honest 
and Personally Meaningful, and these correlations were 
low. While the convergence of peer and O ratings 
suggests that the former may be accurate indices of 
interpersonal behavior, the same cannot be said for self- 

ratings. It is concluded that, while self-reports may be 
more accurate than elaborate "indirect" personality 
assessment, the ratings of actual behavior by trained 
judges would better serve the purposes of behavioral 
assessment than would simple self-ratings. Behavioral 
assessment of interpersonal skills should be seen as a 
critical part of any training program, whether the helpers 
be professional or nonprofessional.—Journal abstract. 

822. Dion, Kenneth L. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Cohesiveness as a determinant of ingroup-outgroup 
bias. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 28(2) 163-171.—Hypothesized that 
heightening ingroup cohesion would increase discrimina- 
tion toward an outgroup. This prediction was not 
supported. Instead, it was found that for the most part, 
only high cohesiveness elicits differential biases toward 
ingroup and outgroup. 44 male undergraduates were 
randomly assigned to pairs in either a low or high 
cohesiveness condition. The experimental task was a 
modified Prisoner's Dilemma game where the partici- 
pants were 2 dyads rather than 2 individuals. Members 
of high-cohesive groups were more cooperative toward 

comembers than toward an outgroup; moreover, they 
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evaluated their comembers more positively than out- 
group members. In contrast, low-cohesive groups failed 
to exhibit either tendency toward greater ingroup 
favoritism. Results are tentatively interpreted in terms of 
a cognitive differentiation hypothesis suggesting that (a) 
cohesiveness leads group members to cognitively differ- 
entiate ingroup from outgroup and (b) ingroup-outgroup 
differentiation is a necessary and sufficient condition for 
eliciting intergroup bias. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

823. Dulong, Renaud. [Cognitive aspects of the 
collective decision: Predecision.] (Fren) Bulletin du 
C.E.R.P., 1972(Apr) Vol. 21(2-3), 1-65.—Presents a 
critical analysis of models of social psychology concern- 
ing the question of collective decision-making. The 
hypothesis on which this analysis rests is that the stability 
of the field is based on the different eventualities of the 
decision. An attempt is made to show that during the 
discussion of the problem of group decisions, the 
possibilities of the group structure are determined by its 
members, and that structure, in addition to being 
stronger than the group itself, is embedded in the context 
of its own social make-up. (Spanish summary) (15 ref) 
—English summary. 

824. Endler, Norman & Hartley, Susan. (York U., 
Downsview, Ontario, Canada) Relative competence, 
reinforcement and conformity. European Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1973, Vol. 3(1), 63-72.—Studied the 
effects of relative competence and reinforcement on 
conformity in verbal and perceptual tasks. 40 male 
prisoners responded to a 2-part, 26 verbal and perceptual 
item scale, including 11 conformity items, ina 2 x 2 
factorial design with subject correctness-incorrectness 
and group agreement-disagreement as classification 
factors in a modified Asch procedure. The experimental 
manipulation of relative competence (Correctness X A- 
greement interaction) induced conformity only for 
perceptual items (F = 7.15, df = 1,36, p < .05). Ss 
who were more competent than the group and those who 
were equally incompetent to the group conformed least, 
and those who were equally competent to the group, 
where both the individual and the group were correct, 
conformed most. Ss who were less competent than the 
group conformed at an intermediate level. Relative 
competence and reinforcement are discussed as media- 
tors of conformity. (French & German summaries)—D. 
E. Farley. 

825. Fodor, Eugene M. (Clarkson Coll. of Technolo- 
gy) Group stress, ingratiation, and the use of power. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 91(2), 
345-346.—Conducted an industrial simulation experi- 
ment to determine how appointed group leaders respond 
to ingratiation by a subordinate under circumstances of 
group stress Ge, where another member of the work 
group disparages the experimental task and thereby 
becomes a deteriorating influence on the morale and 
productivity of the remaining members) 54 male 
undergraduates served as group leaders. Contrary to 
expectation, the ingratiator failed to receive a more 
favorable performance evaluation from the group leader 
than a noningratiating worker of similar performance 
either in the absence or in the presence of group stress. 
—Author abstract. 
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826. Geller, Sheldon H.; Endler, Norman S. & 
Wiesenthal, David L. (Lakeshore Psychiatric Hosp., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Conformity as a function of 
task generalization and relative competence. European 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1973, Vol. 3(1), 53-62. 
—Subject correctness and group agreement were varied 
for 31 male and female college Ss engaged in a light 
discrimination task, On another task, employing multi- 
ple-choice questions about Canada, the dependent 
variable of conformity was assessed to examine generali- 
zation of competence formed on the light discrimination 
task. It was found that (a) relative competence mediated 
conformity for a specific task (Canadian Knowledge 
Inventory—CK]I), but did not generalize across tasks 
(i.e., from the light discrimination task to the CKI); (b) 
with respect to the CKI, Ss who perceived themselves as 
more competent than the group did not perform as much 
as those who either perceived themselves as less 
competent than or as competent as the group; (c) 
experimental manipulations did not affect conformity; 
(d) females conformed more than males; and (e) 
nonsuspicious Ss conformed more than suspicious Ss. 
(French & German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

827. Greening, T. C. & Zielonka, W. (Psychological 
Service Assoc., Los Angeles, Calif.) Special applications 
of humanistic learning: A workshop on attorney-client 
relationship. Interpersonal Development, 1971-1972, Vol. 
2(3), 194-200.—Describes a workshop on the personal 
and interpersonal aspects of relationships between 
attorneys and their clients.—Journal abstract. 

828. Gustafson, David P. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) Task 
commitment and role differentiation. Human Relations, 
1973, Vol. 26(5), 667-679.—Investigated the effects of 
commitment to a task on role differentiation in small 
unstructured groups composed of 252 students divided in 
Broups of 4-6 Ss. Results show that individuals who are 
committed to the task will be more likely to rank the 
same individual high on task activities, liking, and 
leadership, while those less committed to the task will 
tend to like someone other than the task specialist or 
leader. A sociometric questionnaire is included in an 
appendix. (21 ref) —W. W. Meissner. 

829. Hawes, Leonard C. & Foley, Joseph M. (Ohio 
State U.) A Markov analysis of interview communica- 
tion. Speech Monographs, 1973(Aug), Vol. 40(3), 210-219. 
— Focused on patterns of verbal behavior embedded in 
the interview process rather than on external factors as 
Predictors of outcome. 16 initial medical interviews 
conducted by 4 physicians were analyzed. A Markov 
model was used to map the relationships between 
interviewer styles, time, and patterns of communication. 
Each interview was conceptualized as a system, and the 
categories of verbal behavior were treated as the finite 
number of states the system could occupy. 13-state and 
3-state models of the interview systems were constructed 
which displayed both state probabilities and transition 
Probabilities of the system’s states. It was found that 
although each interview system had different probability 
Structures, the structure of any 1 system was quite stable 
Over time.—Journal abstract. 

830. Herrell, James M. (Montgomery County Health 
Dept., Rockville, Md.) Polarized groups as adjuncts to 
Courses in social behavior. Professional Psychology, 
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1973(Aug), Vol. 4(3), 357-358.— Presents a method for 
simulating the processes occurring in polarized groups, 
Pairs of groups developed position papers from opposing, 
points of view on controversial and emotional topics and 
analyzed in writing their own and the group process. The 
method provided Opportunities to observe power strug- 
gles, norm development, and other group processes and 
to learn about social issues —J, E Lokerson. 

831. Hurley, John R. & Force, Elizabeth J. (Michigan 
State U.) T-group gains in acceptance of self and 
others. International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 23(2), 166-176.—Reports the findings of. 
à human relations lab held on a rural estate where staff 
and participants lived for 8 days. Emphasis was on 
growth rather than psychotherapy, with the primary goal 
enhancement of the participants! awareness of strengths 
and limitations in interpersonal communication skills. 
Verbal interactions were given priority. There were 5 T- 
groups of 10 participants and 2 trainees each. Findings 
indicate participant gains related to within-lab percep- 
tions of trainers. Within-lab ratings of trainers by T- 
group members generally correlated positively with 
changes in both self-acceptance and other-acceptance, 
Need for greater emphasis on the acceptance of others is 
suggested by the smaller overall gain in other-acceptance 
over self-acceptance. (20 ref)—A. Farrell. 

832. Klein, E. B. & Gould, L. J. (Yale U., Medical 
School) Boundary issues and organizational dynamics: 
A case study. Social Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 8(4), 
204-21 1.— Presents concepts of authority relations and 
boundary maintenance and crossing developed at the 
Tavistock Institute, which have been found useful for 
understanding group and organizational dynamics. This 
conceptual viewpoint was utilized in a case study of a 
group relations seminar comprised of 100 high school 
students in a compensatory education program. Since 
the seminar had an unanticipated impact on the larger 
organization, of which it was a part, this perspective was 
also invoked to analyze this phenomena. Specifically, an 
attempt was made to interrelate a group member's 
dream, the leaders' roles, an episode involving the total 
institution, and various staff reactions. Some organiza- 
tional aspects of resistance to change are highlighted, 
(French & German abstracts) (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

833. Kline, John A. & Hullinger, James L. (U. 
Missouri) Redundancy, self orientation, and group 
consensus. Speech Monographs, 1973(Mar), Vol. 40(1), 
72-74.—Investigated the relationship of language redun- 
dancy and self-orientation to achievement of group 
consensus. 3 problem-solving groups (n = 3) ead 
reached a consensus on an assigned topic. 17 statements 
were randomly selected from discussions of each SE 
The same procedure was performed for 3 groups unable 
to reach a consensus. Redundancy was measured by the 
Cloze procedure and the Type/Token Ratio. Statements 
from groups reaching consensus were less redundant and 
showed less orientation. It is suggested that self-motiva- 
tion may hinder a group attempting to reach consensus. 
—J. Bowes. o e 

834. Knapp, Mark L.; Hart, Roderick P.; Friedrich, 
Gustav W. & Shulman, Gary M. (Purdue U.) The 
rhetoric of goodbye: Verbal and nonverbal correlates of 
human leave-taking. Speech Monographs, 1973(Aug), 
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Vol. 40(3), 182-198.—Attempted to determine what 
effects, if any, status and acquaintance have on the 
verbal or nonverbal termination behavior of an inter- 
view. Status differences in interviews were obtained by 
students questioning a professor, while same status 
interviews were obtained by students questioning each 
other. The confederate interviewees provided a list of 20 
student acquaintances (for high acquaintance condition). 
Students unknown to interviewees composed the low 
acquaintance condition. 25 verbal and nonverbal behav- 
ior styles were examined in 80 interviews. Results 
indicate that behavioral regularity attends leave-taking- 
—signaling inaccessibility and supportiveness.—J. 
Bowes. 

835. Marin, Gerardo. (Pontificia U. Javeriana, Bogo- 
ta, Colombia) [Behavioral interchange and the Dogma- 
tism and Machiavellianism scales.] (Span) Revista 
Latinoamericana de Psicologia, 1973, Vol. 5(3), 257-262. 
—Studied the relationship between the cooperative 
responses of an S in the Chicken Game and the 
Dogmatism (D) and Machiavellianism (M) scales. Ss 
received an interpreted version of the game consisting of 
typical university dorm-living conflicts. The last 2 
situations were presented as if the other S had already 
chosen a cooperative choice. No difference was found 
between the number of cooperative choices of males and 
females. Ss who cooperated in the Ist 2 games also 
cooperated in the last 2, while high D scorers cooperated 
less than low scorers. Scores from the M scale did not 
correlate with Ss' behavior in the game. The need to 
utilize interpreted versions of the experimental games in 
future studies is stressed.— English abstract. 

836. Mikula, G. (U. Graz, Inst. for Psychology, 
Austria) [Equity distribution behavior in same-sex 
dyads: A comparative study between Austrian and 
American students.] (Germ) Psychologie und Praxis, 
1972(Jul), Vol. 16(3), 97-106.—Studied whether differ- 
ences exist regarding distribution of equity between 
ethnic groups, Le., Austrian (n — 60) and American 

(n — 60) students. Results show that the majority of Ss 
who performed worse than their partners distributed the 
gain according to the achievement principle, i.e., propor- 
tionate distribution. However, the person with the higher 
gain tends to distribute the gain equally. There was no 
significant difference between Austrian and American 
students.—R. F. Wagner. 

837. Mikula, Gerold & Uray, Hans. (U. Graz, Inst. for 
Psychology, Austria) [Neglecting individual perform- 
ances in the allocation of reward in social work 
settings.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Sozial Psychologie, 1973, 
Vol. 4(2) 136-144.—Cites previous research which 

_ showed that in dyadic work settings persons who had 
performed better than their partners allocated a group 
reward into equal shares, whereas persons havin; 
performed worse than their partners distributed the 
teward according to the individual performances. The 
present study was conducted with 72 male university 
students to investigate possible explanations for the fact 
that persons in the superior performance position divide 
equally. Results suggest that nearly all Ss behaved in a 
manner which promised a good partner relationship and 
thereby sacrificed a small financial profit. It is concluded 
that such a motive causes those in the superior 
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performance position to ignore the difference between 
individual performances while persons in the inferior 
performance position stress this difference. (20 ref) 
—English abstract. 

838. Miller, Michael M. The power of masculine love. 
New York, N.Y.: Vantage, 1974. 176 p. $5.95 —Views 
the “battle of the sexes” as a result of the inability of the 
male to take an active, dominant role in his relations 
with women. The impact of the male personality on 
women, how feminist advocates may emasculate men, 
the kinds of impairment caused by a lack of a strong 
masculine character, and recommendations for balanced 
male-female relationships are discussed. 

839. Nevill, Dorothy. (U. Florida) Experimental 
manipulation of dependency motivation and its effects 
on eye contact and measures of field dependency. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 29(1), 72-79.—Randomly assigned 40 male and 40 
female undergraduates either to the control condition, in 
which they received help, or to a dependency arousal 
condition, in which help was withdrawn. The dependen- 
cy arousal group engaged in significantly greater 
amounts of eye contact and demonstrated more field 
dependence. There was a strong correlation between the 
measures of field differentiation and between them and 
the measure of duration of eye contact. Sex differences 
were also found. Results offer experimental evidence for 
the relationship between social dependency, as measured 
by eye contact, and field dependency, showing that both 
are affected by the momentary state of dependency need 
of the individual and by the experimental situation. (26 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

840. Paicheler, Genevieve & Bouchet, Jean. (École 
Pratique des Hautes Études, Social Psychology Lab., 
Paris, France) Attitude polarization, familiarization and 
group process. European Journal of Social Psychology, 
1973, Vol. 3(1), 83-90.—Studied effects on attitude 
polarization (risky shift) of group discussion vs individu- 
al exchange of written messages to achieve familiariza- 
tion with attitudes. 50 college students participated in 2 
experimental conditions: (a) individual and (b) collective 
(group). No polarization occurred in the individual 
condition, while in the collective condition there was 
significant attitude polarization from the preconsensus 
phase to the consensus phase (t = 49,p < .01), with a 
regression toward original attitudes during the postcon- 
sensus phase (z = 2.9, p < .02). Attitudes were gener- 
ally more polarized after group discussion (¢ = 2.37, 
P<.05). Results are discussed in terms of coercive 
normative pressures induced during the collective condi- 
ton. Group discussion is seen as essential to the 
production of polarization of attitudes. (French & 
German summaries)—D. E. Farley. 

841. Schneider, Hans D. (U. Zurich, Psychological 
Inst., Switzerland) [The effects of the partner's strategy 
and amount of risk on playing behavior and reward in a 
modification of the Prisoner's Dilemma game.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Sozial Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 4(3), 
220-230.—Discusses earlier research on the Prisoner's 
Dilemma game and notes that the game has been 
explored only in simultaneous and action-sequential 
experimental designs. The present reaction-sequential 
experiment with 47 male and 33 female university 
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students demonstrated that important results from 
simultaneous games are transferable to the new design. 
Furthermore, the findings indicate that in a Tange of 
medium risk, cooperation grows with increasing risk. It is 
shown in which way different kinds of rewards depend 
on the partner’s behavior, on the amount of risk 
involved, and on the interaction between these 2 
variables.—English abstract. 

842. Sloan, Lloyd R. & Ostrom, Thomas M. (U. Notre 
Dame) Amount of information and interpersonal judg- 
ment. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 29(1), 23-29.—Carried out 2 experiments 
which obtained a substantial between-Ss set-size effect 
by employing a more sensitive experimental design than 
previous studies: a broader range of set sizes was used, 
more Ss participated, and each S gave multiple estimates 
of sets of the same size. Ss were 96 undergraduates in 
Exp I, and 68 in Exp II. Over the set-size range (1-32), 
the response followed an exponential growth curve 
guide. Exp II confirmed a reference scale prediction that 
the magnitude of the set-size effect should diminish over 
trials. In neither experiment did set size affect confidence 
judgments. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

843. Sorenson, James R. (Princeton U.) Group 
member traits, group process, and group performance. 
Human Relations, 1973, Vol. 26(5), 639-655.—Conducted 
a laboratory study on 16 3-man groups composed of 
male undergraduates and varying in trait composition. 
Measures were taken of both group task behavior and 
group performance. Results suggest the usefulness of 
studying group trait composition, task behavior, and 
group performance simultaneously. The data suggest 
that the 2 traits studied here, namely remote associates 
proficiency and social differentiation, affected group 
performance by an impact on elaborative and evaluative 
task behavior and a corollary effect on group conflict by 
molding the amount of conflict generated over discus- 
sion of alternative solutions to group problems. (35 ref) 
—W. W. Meissner. 

844. Stewart, A.; Prandy, K. & Blackburn, R. M. (U. 
Cambridge, England) Measuring the class structure. 
Nature, 1973(Oct), Vol. 245(5426), 415-417.—Conducted 
a survey of the occupations of the friendship choices of 
1,922 British white-collar workers ranging from clerks to 
senior management and professionals. The resulting data 
Were analyzed to demonstrate the use of advanced 
psychometric methods, including computer techniques, 
to treat social science information. By investigating the 
assumed hierarchical structure of social relationships, it 
was hoped to develop, concomitant with it, a measure of 
the hierarchy. Results of the survey were tabulated, an 
index of dissimilarities calculated, and the results 
analyzed using the nonmetric multidimensional scaling 
Program, MINISSA. Evidence demonstrates that there 
Was | large dimension in the data, plus an amount of 
noise associated with the measure of distance between 
Occupations. With better measures the noise should be 
reduced. The correlation between Ss' and friends 
solutions was .93, and it is concluded that the fact that 
the solutions are so well related is strong evidence of a 
regular structuring.—B. McLean. $ 

845. Thomas, Kerry. Situational determinants of 
equitable behavior. Human Relations, 1973, Vol. 26(5), 
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351-566.— Conducted 2 studies to evaluate a dissonance- A 
based equity theory of social exchange by comparison . 
with a normative approach based on the value-expectan- bk 
cy-normative (VEN) model of social behavior. The E. 
model emphasizes the effect of situational factors known — 
to influence conformity and is particularly useful for — 
predicting behavior in cases of profit inequity where self- 
interest and equitable behavior are in conflict, In Exp I, - 
high and low profitable inequity were induced in 68 — 
student subjects of both sexes by 2 levels of overpay- ` 
ment. Reward reallocation was examined under 2 
surveillance conditions. The effect of magnitude of 
inequity on outcome choice supported the VEN predic- - 
tion. Since female Ss showed greater influence by the 
equity norm, 36 female Ss were utilized in Exp II. The - 
VEN approach was further examined by inducing — 
competitive and cooperative relations between pairs of 
Ss and exposing them to 2 levels of economic cost of E 
conforming with the equity norm. As predicted, both the D 
competitive relationship and high cost of conformity — 
reduced equitable behavior. Treatment of inequity as a 
special case of cognitive dissonance fails to clarify equity E 
processes and de-emphasizes the role of situational — 
factors. More generally, equitable behavior can be [ 
prescribed and predicted by considering motivational 
properties of an inequitable state as a function of P 
subjective value of likely outcomes and normative 3 
pressure. Resolution of inequity will depend on a more _ 
or less conscious assessment of subjective reward-cost ` 
matrix of conformity with the norm of equity. (22 ref) 
—MW. W. Meissner. a 
846. Tubbs, Stewart L. & Moss, Sylvia. (General 
Motors Inst., Flint, Mich.) Human communication: An 
interpersonal perspective. New York, N.Y.: Random ` 
House, 1974. xvii, 343 p—Presents an introduction to 
the nature and processes of human communication. 3 
Topics include social and communication behaviors, the ; 
effects of personality and motivation on communication 
style, components of verbal and nonverbal messages, — 
small group dynamics, public communication, and 3 
communication outcomes. 3 
847. Willis, Richard H. & Burgess, Thomas D. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Cognitive and affective balance in sociome- ; 
tric dyads. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 2901. 145-152.—Investigated dyadic - 
balance by having 112 undergraduates respond to 
hypothetical stimulus situations involving the S and 
another person in which the amount of liking in I 
direction was given. The task was to indicate an amount — 
of liking in the other direction under 4 conditions —most ~ 
probable, most preferred, least probable, and least — 
preferred. Predictions closely matched given values, 
while preferences were a compromise between matching d 
and avoidance of negative responses. Differences be- S 
tween predictions and preferences were highly significant — 
(p < .001). Modal least probable and least preferred G 
responses both followed a pattern of maximal discrepan- ` — 
cy between stimulus and response. Results are interpret- 
ed as supporting a distinction between cognitive and 
affective components of balance. (19 ref)—Journal 
TR Woodyard, Howard D. & Hines, David A. (U. . 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada) Accurate compared to - 
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inaccurate self-disclosure. Journal of Humanistic Psy- 
chology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 13(3), 61-67—Studied and 
compared patterns of accuracy and inaccuracy in self- 
disclosures to various persons. A slightly modified 
version of Jourard's Self-Disclosure Questionnaire was 
administered to 30 male and 30 female undergraduates. 
No sex differences in total disclosure were found. In 
general, the sex (same or opposite) of parents, casual and 
close friends affected the accuracy of the information 
communicated. A significant Question X Accuracy 
interaction was found. Reasons for deceiving others 
seemed to be primarily defensive, (i.e., to avoid embar- 
rassment, admitting of weakness, or hurting others). 
Accurate disclosures were made in order to maintain 
good interpersonal relationships rather than for moral 
purposes.—R. S. Albin. 
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849. Abelson, Robert P. (Yale U.) Comment on 
“Group shift to caution at the race track." Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(6), 
517-521.— Criticizes a recent study by C. McCauley, C. 
L. Stitt, K. Woods, and D. Lipton (see PA, Vol. 50:2956) 
on the effects of 3-person group discussions at the race 
track for an apparent statistical oversight. A systematic 
shift toward greater caution in betting choices was 
reported which is in contrast with the typical laboratory 
finding of group risky shifts. A reply by the authors of 
the original article and a rejoinder by Abelson follow. 

850. Applbaum, Ronald L. & Anatol, Karl W. (Califor- 
nia State U., Long Beach) Dimensions of source 
credibility: A test for reproducibility. Speech Mono- 
graphs, 1973(Aug), Vol. 40(3), 231-237.—Investigated 
the variability of scales representing 4 factors—trustwor- 
thiness, expertness, dynamism, and objectivity—of per- 
ception of and attributions to a message source. 31 
semantic differential scales and instructions were given 
to 50 undergraduates who were asked to rate a high- and 
a low-credible source-topic relationship. Results indicate 

that scales representing factors of source credibility 
change over time and that the factor structure (number 
of significant factors and their resulting amount of 
variance) also changes over time —Journal abstract. 

851. Berkowitz, Leonard & Alioto, Joseph T. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison) The meaning of an observed event 
as a determinant of its aggressive consequences. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 28(2), 206-217.—Designed 2 experiments to show 
that the interpretation of an observed event affects the 
strength of the aggressive reactions provoked by the 
scene. In Exp I, employing films of either a prize fight or 
a football game, angry university men (n = 80) were 
more aggressive toward their tormentor immediately 
after the movie if the contest had been defined as an 
aggressive encounter (in which the victors wanted to 

injure their opponents) rather than a match between 
- professionals engaging in their business. Exp II, makin; 
use of a war film, varied the appraisals of 51 undergradu- 
ates in terms of (a) the aggressive or anxiety-provoking 
aspects of the scene and (b) its realistic or fictional 
nature. After seeing this brief movie, previously angered 
Ss displayed the most impulsive aggression if the scene 
had been introduced as realistic aggression. The interpre- 
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tation of the event as an aggressive encounter had 
presumably defined the occurrence as an aggressive 
stimulus, enabling it to elicit aggression-enhancing 
reactions in the Os. Viewing the event as fictional had 
presumably caused the Os to dissociate themselves from 
the scene, so that is was a less effective stimulus. Several 
alternative explanations for the findings are considered. 
(16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

852. Brenner, Arline R. & Levin, James M. (John Jay 
Coll. of Criminal Justice, City U. New York) Off-duty 
policemen and bystander “apathy.” Journal of Police 
Science & Administration, 1973(Mar), Vol. 1(1), 61-64. 
—Studied whether the occupation of policemen predis- 
posed men to help others, perhaps more than individuals 
who were studying for a religious vocation. Ss were 33 
regular members of the police force. 21 new recruits 
served as a control group. Ss were told to arrive at an 
office where they would be given the exact locale for an 
experiment, which they were informed involved record- 
ing a talk on vocational opportunity in the police force. 
Ss were instructed to leave the building by the back 
entrance, where (unknown to Ss) the victim would be 
lying. Around the corner, concealed from sight, an E 
observed the reactions of the Ss. Results indicate that 
off-duty policemen, recruits and regular police, were 
equally likely to offer aid. There appeared to be a greater 
desire for off-duty policemen than for seminarians to 
help a stranger in distress.—C. Kokkinis. 

853. Byrne, Donn; Fisher, Jeffrey D.; Lamberth, John 
& Mitchell, Herman E. (Purdue U.) Evaluations of 
erotica: Facts or feelings? Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 29(1), 111-116.—Applied a 
reinforcement-affect model of evaluative responses to 
reactions to erotica. It was hypothesized that judgments 
of the pornographic quality of erotic stimuli and 
opinions about the value of legal restrictions on such 
sexual material are a function of the positive and 
negative affect elicited by the stimuli. 64 married Ss were 
exposed to 19 erotic themes in pictorial or verbal form 
and then assessed with respect to feelings, judgments, 
and opinions. Both positive and negative affective 
Tesponses were associated with pornography judgments 
and with restrictiveness opinions for males; for females 
only negative affective responses were associated with 
these 2 response measures. Authoritarianism, religious 
preference, and church attendance were also predictor 
variables. (23 ref}—Journal abstract. 

854. Callahan, Charlene M. & Messé, Lawrence C. 
(Michigan State U.) Conditions affecting attempts to 
convert fate control to behavior control. Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(6), 
481-490. Examined the extent to which 40 male and 40 
female undergraduates rewarded another like-sexed 
person as a function of his (her) performance, their fate 
control over his (her) rewards, and the extent to which he 
(she) had counterpower. 5 variables were examined: sex, 
fate control, counterpower, worker's performance, and 
work period. Results support hypotheses derived from 
Social exchange theory and past studies of equity in that 
male (but not female) Ss tended to reward differentially 
the other most when their own payment was determined 
by his performance and they had high fate control. This 
effect was not substantial, and results suggest that 
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persons are somewhat reluctant to convert their fate 
control to behavior control even under conditions in 
which such behavior is reasonable.—Journal abstract. 

855, Chapman, Antony J. (U. Wales, Inst. of Science 
& Technology, Cardiff) Social facilitation of laughter in 
children. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 9(6), 528-541.—70 male and 70 female 
7-8 yr olds listened on headphones to amusing material 
under 3 conditions: in isolation (alone condition), with a 
nonlistening companion (audience condition), or with 
another who also listened to the material (coaction 
condition). Pairs of Ss were of like sex. The companions 
from the audience condition listened on a later occasion. 
Total times spent laughing and smiling were highest in 
the coaction condition, and were higher in the audience 
condition than in the alone condition. Data support R. 
B. Zajonc’s “mere presence" hypothesis of 1972. Results 
are discussed in relation to: (a) informational aspects of 
laughter; (b) the relationship between overt expressive 
responses and subjective ratings of funniness; (c) an 
operational definition of “mirth”; and (d) sex differences 
in laughter and smiling. (39 ref)—Journal abstract. 

856. Cialdini, Robert B.; Darby, Betty L. & Vincent, 
Joyce E. (Arizona State U.) Transgression and altruism: 
A case for hedonism. Journal of Experimental Social 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(6), 502-516.—Proposed a 
model to account for the positive relationship between 
transgression and altruism and tested it against 3 
alternative formulations-guilt, social justice, and self- 
esteem bolstering. The proposed model, negative state 
relief, asserts that people in a transgression situation 
behave charitably in order to reduce a general, negative 
affective state which is induced by exposure to harm- 
doing and that if the negative state is relieved by some 
other means, benevolent activity will be rendered 
unnecessary. 60 male and female undergraduates were 
exposed to an act of transgression; 31 performed the act 
themselves while 29 only witnessed it. In the relief 
condition, a positive event (the receipt of either money or 
approval) was interposed between the harmful act and a 
fellow-student’s request for aid. In the no-relief condi- 
tion, no such positive event occurred. As predicted, Ss 
who received a positive event were significantly less 
helpful than those who did not, but were not different 
from a control group (n = 8) which had never been 
exposed to the transgression. Harm-doers and harm- 
witnesses were identical in benevolent tendency. Results 
favor a hedonistic conception of the nature of altruism. 
Finally, it is contended that a U-shaped relationship 
exists between mood state and helping tendency. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

857. Crockett, Walter H. (U. Kansas) Balance, 
agreement, and subjective evaluations of the P-O-X 
triads. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 29(1), 102-110.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments in which undergraduate Ss (N = 118) rated the 
pleasantness of P-O-X triads. For different experimental 
groups, X was either a 3rd person or a controversial 
political issue, and O was either an acquaintance ora 
national political figure. In Exp Il, additional ratings 
were made of the expectedness of the situation, and O's 
truthfulness, and of whether P would change his feelings 
about O and X. The suggestion that P becomes 
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disengaged from situations that involve a disliked O was 
supported only for ratings of pleasantness and when the 
3rd element was another person. Consistent agreement 
effects held for pleasantness ratings, whether P liked or 
disliked O, when X was a political issue. Balance effects 
held consistently for ratings of expectedness and of O's 
truthfulness. Predictions about changes in feelings 
toward O were also in the direction predicted by balance. 
—Journal abstract. 

858. de La Haye, Anne M. (National Center of 
Scientific Research, U. Paris VII, Lab. of Social 
Psychology, France) [Effect of the anticipated interac- 
tion on the meeting of others: An exploratory study.] 
(Fren) Bulletin du C.E.R.P., 1972(Apr), Vol. 21(2-3), 
103-120.—Discusses whether the anticipation of a 
meeting with an unknown person modifies the S’s image 
of this person based on given information. The same 
conversation was presented to secondary school students 
as that of (a) a future member of their own class or (b) 
any given adolescent. The Ss in the 2nd condition were 
less reserved in expressing their opinions, made more 
value judgments, and more often compared the other 
with themselves. Other data pertaining to the main 
dimensions of the judgment and mechanisms of infer- 
ence are discussed.—English summary. 

859. Deaux, Kay & Emswiller, Tim. (Purdue U.) 
Explanations of successful performance on sex-linked 
tasks: What is skill for the male is luck for the female. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 29(1), 80-85.—Instructed 55 male and 75 female 
undergraduates to evaluate the performance of either a 
male or female stimulus person who was heard to 
perform in an above-average manner on either a-male- or 
female-related task. Analysis of the attributions made to 
luck vs skill in explaining the performance of the 


stimulus person showed that as predicted, performance — 


by a male ona masculine task was more often attributed 
to skill, whereas an equivalent performance by a female 
on the same task was considered to be more influenced 
by luck. Contrary to prediction, the reverse did not hold 
true for performance on a feminine task. Overall, males 
were seen as more skillful than females. The utility of an 
attributional analysis in the study of perceived sex 
differences is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

860. Duck, Steven W. (Fylde Coll., U. Lancaster, 
England) Personality similarity and friendship choice: 
Similarity of what, when? Journal of Personality, 
1973(Dec) Vol. 41(4), 543-558.—Suggests that the 
equivocal results in previous studies of the relationship 
between personality similarity and acquaintance might 
be accounted for by examining their failure to distin- 
guish different points of developing friendships on a time 
scale. On an unacquainted and an acquainted population 
results showed that similarity of personality (California 
Personality Inventory) mediating attraction in an unacq- 
uainted population but only similarity of constructs 
(Reptest) was an adequate predictor of established 
friendship choices. (22 ref)—Journal summary. 

861. Edwards, David J. (Rhodes U., Grahamstown, 
South Africa) The determinants of the symmetry or 
asymmetry of social orientation schemata. Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(6), 
542-550.—Investipated the conditions under which 
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asymmetrical orientations occur. It was argued that 
figure orientations reflect the need for and tolerance of 
»ye-contact on the part of the interactors they represent, 
and that, therefore, asymmetrical orientation patterns 
would occur in an encounter in which | interactor had 
high eye-contact needs or tolerance, and the other low 
eye-contact needs and tolerance. Ss were 30 white male 
undergraduates. Ss placed doll pairs to represent 3 
situations in which | interactor was expected to have a 
high level of direct gaze and the other a low level 
(asymmetrical situations), and 3 situations in which eye- 
contact needs and tolerance were the same for both 
interactors (symmetrical situations). Orientation asym- 
metry was considerably greater in the asymmetrical 
situations than in the symmetrical situations, and in the 
case of placements representing the asymmetrical situa- 
tions the high eye-contact interactor was almost always 
the more directly facing of the 2 figures. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

862. Ford, Frederick R. & Herrick, Joan. (Próject, 
Berkeley, Calif.) Family rules: Family life styles. Ameri- 
can Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 44(1), 
61-69.—Suggests that the family is a rule-governed 
system and presents material from family assessment 
interviews to illustrate that family rules can be inferred 
from a family's repetitive behavior. The following 5 
family rules are considered of such magnitude that they 
are designated as "family life-styles": children come first, 
two against the world, share and share alike, every man for 
himself, and until death do us part. It is suggested that the 
therapist's willingness to state and restate the rules 
explicitly creates a redundancy that may set into 
operation counter rules, which may eventually lead to a 
renegotiation of the family rules.—Journal abstract. 

, 863. Franklin, Billy J. (Wright State U., Dayton, O.) 
The effects of status on the honesty and verbal 
responses of others. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 91(2), 347-348.—Replicated and extend- 
ed L. Bickman's (see PA, Vol. 47:4737) field study which 
investigated the effect of high and low status stimulus 
persons on honest behavior. 20 persons were approached 
in phone booths and asked if they had found a dime 
which the stimulus person had left in the booth a few 

inutes earlier. 30 other persons were asked the same 

uestion, but no dime was actually left, unlike the 
previous study. An O recorded the verbal responses. 

Results show that (a) high status stimulus persons 
elicited favorable verbal responses more frequently than 
low stimulus persons, and (b) the rate of honesty was 
significantly higher (85 vs 58%) in the present study 
(conducted in the Atlanta airport) than in Bickman's 
study (conducted in Kennedy Airport and Grand 
Central Station). Possible explanations for this difference 
are presented.—Author abstract. 

864. Friedland, Seymour J.; Crockett, Walter H. & 
Laird, James D. (Tufts U.) The effects of role and sex on 
the perception of others. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 91(2), 273-283.—Examined the effects of 
role and sex of another person on the formation of 
impressions about that person. 240 undergraduates 
received written descriptions varying in the sex and 

social role attributed to another person. Roles represent- 
ed either the expressive (social worker) or instrumental 
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(engineer) functions stressed in T. Parson's theory of role 
differentiation. For some Ss, the other person was said to 
be either a husband and father or housewife and mother. 
The social worker, regardless of sex, was rated as being 
more expressive, a better friend, better able to deal with 
people, more likable, and a better all-around person. The 
engineer was perceived as having more instrumental 
qualities and as being more likely to achieve higher social 
status. The husband or housewife was usually perceived 
as intermediate between the 2 other roles. Male and 
female Ss made nearly identical patterns of inference. 
The sex of the other, by itself, did not produce any effect 
on the attribution of expressive or instrumental qualities. 
(20 ref)—Author abstract. 

865. Frodi, Ann. The effects of exposure to 
aggression-eliciting and aggression-inhibiting stimuli 
on subsequent aggression. Goteborg Psychological 
Reports, 1973, Vol. 3(8), 16 p.—Attempted to replicate 
and extend the L. Berkowitz and A. LePage (see PA, Vol. 
41:16673) study on the use of weapons as stimuli to elicit 
aggression. A pilot study was conducted to find out what 
possible other stimuli carry aggressive connotations and 
what possible stimuli might have aggression-inhibiting 
qualities. 100 male high school students were either 
angered or not angered by a stooge and then given an 
opportunity to counteraggress. For 1 group of Ss there 
were weapons near the shock key and half of these Ss 
were told to handle them. For another group there were 
aggression-inhibiting stimuli (AIS) present, such as a 
baby bottle. In other instances there were no stimuli 
present. Parts of the TAT were administered to shed 
some light on the phenomenon of catharsis. Ss exposed 
to weapons gave the largest number of shocks to their 
partners, whereas the AIS and control groups did not 
differ. No cathartic effects were found. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

866. Gergen, Kenneth J.; Morse, Stanley J. & 
Kristeller, Jean L. (Swarthmore Coll. The manner of 
giving: Cross-national continuities in reactions to aid. 
Psychologia: An International Journal of Psychology in the 
Orient, 1973(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 121-131.—Examined 3 
factors related to the manner in which aid is given: (a) 
attached obligation, (b) self-esteem decrement, and (c) 
conduct determination. A 12-item questionnaire was 
administered to both males and females between 15-25 
yrs old. Ss responded on a 4-point scale to the question 
of whether they would accept help. Results show that 
only in the Korean sample was there a preference for 
reciprocal aid over aid without obligation. All samples 
found aid without inferiority more acceptable than aid 
suggesting inferiority. In all cases, aid posing no threat to 
autonomy was preferred to aid with conditions of use 
specified. (17 ref) —R. D. Nance. 

867. Harris, Mary B.; Liguori, Ralph & Joniak, 
Andrew. (U. New Mexico) Aggression, altruism, and 
models. Journal of Social Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
91(2), 343-344.—60 men and 60 women in a field setting 
(shopping center) viewed either an aggressive, neutral, or 
helpful model. Each S's response was then coded byan E 
as either physically or verbally aggressive, no response, 
or physically or verbally helpful. About a minute later a 
confederate approached the S and asked for a dime. It 
was found that the incidence of aggression was higher for 
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Ss exposed to an aggressive model; no other significant 
differences were found. There was a nonsignificant 
tendency for Ss who behaved altruistically in the Ist 
situation to do so in the 2nd situation.—4Author abstract. 

868. Harris, Victor A. & Tamler, Howard. (State U. 
New York, Buffalo) Awareness of initial attitude and 
the prediction of final attitude: A bystander replication. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1973(Dec) Vol. 91(2), 
251-262.—A forced-compliance dissonance study with 
65 undergraduates investigated how bystander Ss’ 
predictions of involved Ss’ attitude responses would be 
affected by 3 variables: (a) whether the monetary 
incentive offered the involved Ss was 50 cents or $2.50, 
(b) whether involved Ss had been confronted with their 
pretest responses (reinstatement), and (c) whether the 
involved Ss’ experiment had been conducted in 2 parts 
(separation) or in | part (nonseparation). A significant 
Separation X Incentive X Reinstatement interaction 
was found. Bystander Ss predicted dissonance-like 
results for all the combinations of separation and 
reinstatement variables except under the reinstatement- 
nonseparation condition. Implications of the findings for 
interpersonal theories of self-perception are discussed. 

Author abstract. 

869. Jha, M. L. (Hindustan Steel Ltd., Ranchi, India) 
Thurstone's attitude scale and its modifications. /ndian 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1972(Jan) Vol. 9(1), 
17-19.—Examines L. L. Thurstone's attitude scale and 
various modifications. 5 suggestions for the preparation 
of a more reliable and valid attitude scale are presented. 

870. Karabenick, Stuart A.; Lerner, Richard M. & 
Beecher, Michael D. (Eastern Michigan U.) Relation of 
political affiliation to helping behavior on Election Day, 
November 7, 1972. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 91(2), 223-227.—Investigated helping 
behavior on Election Day, 1972, at 20 polling places in 
southeastern Michigan. One E posing as a campaign 
worker, dropped political literature when attempting to 
give some to an S approaching or exiting from the polls, 
while a 2nd E recorded the S's behavior and then 
obtained the S's presidential preference and/or party 


help than were Nixon supporters; and (c) neither sex of S 
or "campaign worker," nor whether the interaction took 
place before or after voting, was significantly related to 
the likelihood of helping behavior.—Author abstract. 
871. Koch, U. & Laschinsky, D. (U. Hamburg, 
Psychological Inst., W. Germany) [Investigation of some 
problems relative to Fiedler's contingency model 


872. Koulack, David & Cumming, David. (U. Manito- 
ba, Winnipeg, Canada) Acceptance and rejection as a 
function of ethnicity and belief intensity. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 91(2), 207-213.—142 


white Canadian 10th graders heard either a white or — 


Metis (of Caucasian and American Indian descent) 


speaker present similar or dissimilar beliefs about _ 
university life about which Ss felt either strongly or | 
mildly. Ss then rated the speaker on liking, friendliness, — 


and social distance scales. The Metis speaker was more 
accepted by the white majority than the white speaker 
when they both expressed high intensity beliefs similar to 


those of the majority, and the Metis speaker was less —— 
rejected by the majority than the white speaker when | 


both expressed dissimilar beliefs. Findings are discussed 


in terms of previous studies which suggest that disconfir- | 


mation of expectations is a crucial variable in altering 
social distance.—Author abstract. 


873. Kraut, Robert E. (U. Pennsylvania) Effects of — 


social labeling on giving to charity. Journal of Experi- 
mental Social Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(6), 551-562. 


— Tested the hypothesis that social labeling influences an 


actor's self-concept and his perception of the conse- 
quences of his behavior. Ss were approximately 500 
women from white working and middle-class neighbor- 


E 


hoods. Ss who gave to charity were labeled charitable or — | 


not labeled and Ss who refused to give were labeled — 


uncharitable or not labeled. Ss were later asked to 
contribute to a 2nd charity by a canvasser who was 


either highly involved in his cause, and hence likely to - 4 


dispense social reinforcements, or uninvolved in it. Ss 


labeled charitable gave more and Ss labeled uncharitable _ 
gave less than their respective control groups (p < 105) ines 
However, labeling did not cause Ss to distinguish more — 


between the involved and the uninvolved canvassers. All 
Ss contributed more to the involved than to the 


uninvolved canvasser (p < .05). (31 ref)—Journal — 


abstract. : 
874. Krohne, Heinz W. (Niedersachsen Pedagogical 
Coll., Osnabrück, W. Germany) [Psychological stress, 


affiliation. Results show that (a) Ss were more likely to control of anxiety and SI li PIS E e 
help the “campaign worker” if he had the same polite JET expectations from the 
preference; (b) McGovern supporters were more likely to M que eege 
parameters in person perception, and considers that ` 
sensitizers judge persons in a more differentiated way ` 
than repressers. People who are negatively evaluated are — 
judged in a more differentiated way compared to those — 
positively evaluated. Psychological stress increases dif- - 
] ferentiation of person perception with sensitizers and 
decreases with repressers. A battery of psychometric tests 


(Germ) Psychologie und Praxis, XC) ee luding the German version of Byrne's Repression- 
106-116.—Based on Fiedler’s leadership da sme dà Scale and Bieri's version of Kellys Role 


model, 26 groups were questioned with the LPC (esteem 


for the least preferred coworker) and MPC (esteem for 


the most preferred coworker). Each group consisted of a 


Contruct Repertory Test) was administered to 50 Ss. 
Results partly confirm the hypotheses. Sensitizers per- 
ceived others more differentiatedly than repressors but in 


leader and 4-5 subordinates. Some of Fiedlers povan a less differentiated way than nondefensive individuals. 


results were confirmed. No correlation was found 
between LPC scores and personality characteristics, but 


group members were influenced by leader judgment.—R. 
F. Wagner. 
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Concerning self-rating, sensitizers were the most ara 
isti i i had no effect on the 

i i acteristics entiated. Psychological stress 1 
ee amount of differentiation in person perception, not even 


were significant. Judgments of group atmosphere ad in interaction with other variables. (63 ref)—English 
abstract. 
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875. Kultgen, John. (U. Missouri) Intentionality and 
the publicity of the perceptual world. Philosophy & 
Phenomenological Research, 1973(Jun), Vol. 33(4), 
503-513.—Argues that the distinction between public 
and private sides of the world is made possible by the 
intentionality of perception and that this shifting 
distinction should be drawn between factors within 
experience rather than between experience as such and 
something else. Any entity whose intentional access is 
restricted to the perceiver's own consciousness is classi- 
fied as private, depending on the way in which self is 
defined and the kinds of shields existing between objects 
of its consciousness and other intentional consciousness. 
The correlative senses of "public" depend on the direct 
and indirect intentional acts by which one observer can 
penetrate to what is present to the consciousness of 
another. This is contrasted with atomistic theories of 
perceptual consciousness; intentionality toward objects 
outside of one's own consciousness demonstrate the 
independent existence of those objects of consciousness, 
including other perceivers. Because it is possible to share 
via communication the categorization of external per- 
ceived objects, the private profile becomes part of the 
public field.—Journal summary. 

876. Lange, Lydia. (Humboldt U. Berlin, E. Germany) 
[Use of verbal data in the formation of judgment.] 
(Germ) Probleme und Ergebnisse der Psychologie, 1973, 
Vol. 46, 19-45.— Discusses variables affecting judgment, 
maintaining that the validity of a judgment is influenced 
by inadequate evaluation of observational data received 
by the individual making a judgment. An example of 
subjective judgments made regarding a group of ficti- 
tious student applicants is presented. It is demonstrated 
how provision of various data influenced the validity of 
the judgment made. Outstanding characteristics used in 
the formation of judgments were shown to be influenced 
by expected attributes. Judgments were influenced not 
only by expected attributes but also by personality traits 
of the judges. The sequence of informational data 

offered regarding a person to be judged had no influence 
on the judgment made. (20 ref)—F. Hardt. 

877. Lefebvre, Luc M. & McNeel, Steven P. (Catholic 
U. Louvain, Lab. of Experimental Social Psychology, 
Belgium) Attractiveness, cost and dependency in the 
exchange of unlike behaviors. European Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1973, Vol. 3(1), 9-26.—Studied creativity 
ratings by 90 female high school students of sentences 
attributed to one of 5 male college students, trained byE 
to behave as naive Ss, as a function of (a) cost to the 
judge for inaccurate ratings, (b) attractiveness of the 
male performer, (c) dependency of performer's outcomes 
on judges' ratings. Prediction from social exchange 
theory that under low cost Ss should give higher 

creativity ratings to highly attractive than to less 
attractive performers was supported under high depen- 
dency (F = 10.38, p < .001) Results also show a 
significant main effect for attractiveness (F = 34.90, 
P< .001). Findings are discussed in relation to a 
previous study by L. M. Lefebvre & S. P. McNeel (see 
PA, Vol. 48:9080) using male judges and female 
performers and differences are interpreted in terms of 
appropriateness of behavior according to sex role 
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prescriptions. (French & German summaries) (21 ref) 
— D. E. Farley. 

878. Leginski, Walter & Izzett, Richard R. (State U. 
New York, Oswego) Linguistic styles as indices for 
interpersonal distance. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 91(2), 291-304.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments to examine the effects of linguistic style on Ss 
estimations of interpersonal distance. In Exp I, 20 
undergraduates rated 8 tapes of different speaking styles 
(public, personal, consultative, or intimate) on the degree 
of perceived acquaintance, liking, formality, and involve- 
ment of each of the speakers with each other. A 
significant effect for linguistic style was found, but not 
for sex or a Sex X Linguistic Style interaction. In Exp 
II, 24 undergraduates heard 2 tapes on women’s 
liberation and democracy recorded in public and 
consultative styles and 2 tapes of a birthday party and a 
boyfriend recorded in the personal and intimate styles. 
Ss also heard tapes of lovemaking (intimate), gossip 
(personal) clinical interview (consultative, and an 
inaugural address (public), and then rated all the tapes 
on the same measures used in Exp I. Content was less 
influential than linguistic style in determinations of 
social distance. It is suggested that some sort of 
"grammar" for distance best accounts for the results. (19 
ref)—L. Gorsey. 

879. Lindskold, Svenn & Bennett, Russell. (Ohio U.) 
Attributing trust and conciliatory intent from coercive 
power capability. Journal of Personality & Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 28(2), 180-186.—40 female under- 
graduates were the targets of conciliatory initiatives from 
a simulated source during 70 Prisoner's Dilemma trials. 
The source had available to her either a promise to 
cooperate on the following trial or that promise with a 
threat of punishment if the target did not cooperate on 
the following trial. The threat was sent once. All Ss 
received 20 promises which were either 50 or 100% 
truthful. Ss were more cooperative on promise trials if 
the source had threat capability than if she had only the 
promise; the former was evaluated more positively than 
the latter. The 100% credible source was perceived as the 
less potent one and was exploited when she did not have 
threat capability to back up her promises. Implications 
for Osgood's GRIT proposal are discussed. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

880. Masor, Hugo N.; Hornstein, Harvey A. & Tobin, 
Thomas A. (Teachers Coll, Columbia U.) Modeling, 
motivational interdependence, and helping. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 28(2), 
236-248.—Reported 3 experiments which were initially 
stimulated by experimental evidence indicating that 
under some conditions exposure to a selfish-exploiting 
model induces in Os equal or even more prosocial 
behavior than exposure to a relatively more neutral 
control model. It was reasoned that this phenomenon 
occurs when Os experience indignation on witnessing 
their normative expectations being violated by a selfish- 
exploiting model. 90 junior and senior high school males 
were in Exp I, 20 high school males in Exp II, and 24 
high school males in Exp III. The effects of observing 
helping and selfish-exploiting models were investigated 
in 3 social contexts (cooperative, individualistic, compe- 
titive) where normative expectations for helping were 
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present in differing degrees. Contrary to expectations, 
the relationship between the model’s and the Se" choices 
was essentially linear. Although when confronted with a 
selfish-exploiting model, Ss in cooperative conditions 
showed every sign of moral indignation and disdain for 
him and his behavior, they nevertheless tended to model 
with some precision. Conditions under which indignation 
is channeled into norm-strengthening behavior are 
discussed. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

881. McClintock, Charles G.; Messick, David M.; 
Kuhlman, David M. & Campos, Frances T. (U. California, 
Santa Barbara) Motivational bases of choice in three- 
choice decomposed games. Journal of Experimental 
Social Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(6), 572-590.—20 
male and 20 female undergraduate student dyads were 
presented a series of decomposed games that permitted 
them to select alternatives that would maximize 1 or 
more of the following motivational dispositions: (a) own 
gain (individualism), (b) joint gain (cooperation), (c) 
relative gain (competition), or (d) minimization of other's 
gain (aggression). There were 2 types of games. Case 1 
games permitted the S the same or a greater number of 
points than the other player across all alternatives; Case 
2 games afforded the same or fewer points than the other 
player across all alternatives. The motive of minimiza- 
tion of other's gain was negligibly reflected in Ss’ 
choices; the other motives were present and affected Ss’ 
choices. More competitive and fewer cooperative choices 
occurred in Case 2 than in Case | games. Sex of S 
affected choice behavior in only 1 game, where males 
tended to be more cooperative and females more 
individualistic. Although information on choice and 
outcome of others was highly limited, some behavioral 
imitation occurred within dyads. (36 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

882. Michener, H. Andrew; Lawler, Edward J. & 
Bacharach, Samuel B. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) Percep- 
tion of power in conflict situations. Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1973 (Nov), Vol. 28 (2), 155-162. 
—Obtained judgments from 288 undergraduates regard- 
ing the power of the participants in a series of conflictual 
circumstances where an adversary threatened a target. 
These situations manipulated 4 independent variables: 
(a) the adversary's capacity to damage the target's 
interests, (b) the adversary's probability of actually 
attacking, (c) the target's ability to block the impending 
attack, and (d) the target's capacity to retaliate. Results 
show that all of the independent variables affected the 
Ss' judgments of the adversary's power, while damage, 
blockage, and retaliation affected judgments of the 
larget's power. Differences in the predictive equations 
for judgments of adversary power and target power were 
noted, and a theoretical model was formulated to explain 
these differences. This model, cast in terms of the 
patterns of control exercised over valued outcomes, 
Sharpened the focus on remaining issues in power 
perception. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. " 

885. Nacci, Peter; Stapleton, Richard E. & Tedeschi, 
James T. (State U. New York, Albany) An empirical 
restatement of the reciprocity norms. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 912), 263-271.—Predicted 
that Ss would not harm those who benefited them 
(reciprocity) and would not benefit those who harmed 


them (retaliation). 24 female undergraduates were either 
Biven benefits or not by a confederate, and were then. 
permitted to shock the confederate in an estimation task. 
24 other female undergraduates were either shocked or 
not shocked by a confederate and then allowed to 
benefit the confederate. Results do not Support the 
predictions. Ss’ impressions of the other person and of 
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themselves were consistent with behavioral data. It is 


concluded that reciprocity norms must be limited to 


hehaviors within positive or negative modes of reinforce- - 


ment. (23 ref)—Author abstract. 


884. Nosanchuk, T. A. & Lightstone, Jack, (Carleton 


U., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) Canned laughter and ` 
public and private conformity. Journal of Personality & — 


Social Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 29(1), 153-156.—Ex- _ 


amined conformity pressures in everyday situations 
while avoiding the pressures placed on Ss by standard 


conformity paradigms. Each of 40 undergraduates (20 
males, 20 females), randomly assigned to 1 of 4 | 
experimental groups, judged the quality of 10 short - 


anecdotes while in a curtained booth. Each believed 


himself to be 1 of 5 Ss in booths similar to his own. A ` 
laughter tape was used to make S believe that he was ` 
hearing the reactions of his fellow Ss and was being — 


heard by them. Experimental conditions included posi- 
tive stimuli with poor anecdotes, negative stimuli with 
good anecdotes, and perceived complete privacy with the 


belief that the microphones in the booths were turned - 
off. The experimental groups were so constituted that - 


each was a control for the others. Data included the 


privately recorded judgments of the S under the various 
experimental conditions (a measurement of private 


conformity) and a record of any of Ss oral reactions — 


to A 


during the experiment (a measurement of his public - 
conformity). Substantial differences between public and — 


private conformity were found.—Journal abstract. 

885. Piamonte, John S. & Hoge, Robert D. An 
investigation of the frustration-aggression relation in 
children. Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 5(4), 362-370.—Describes an experiment 
with males in Grades 1-3 (M = 80) involving variations 
in level of frustration, type of model behavior, and 
model’s outcomes. Neither initial level of frustration nor 


the female model's outcome had a significant effect on — 
level of post-modeling aggression, although the model- ^ 
behavior variable did have a significant impact. Ss rated 


by teachers as high in aggressive tendencies showed 
significantly greater increases in aggression in response 
to an aggressive model than Ss rated low in aggressive 
tendencies. (French summary) (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 


886. Potter, David A. (Educational Testing Service, — 


Teacher Behavior Research Group, Princeton, N.J.) 


Personalism and interpersonal attraction. Journal of — 


lity & Social Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 28(2), 
192-198... Attribution faory predicte that actions seen 
as specifically directed toward a person have greater 
impact than those not so directed. It was hypothesized 
that agreement between self-evaluation and another's 
evaluation increases personalism of received evaluations, 
increasing both impact and tendency to reciprocate 
liking or disliking. In a 2 X 2 x 2 factorial design, 66 
male undergraduates received a high or low score on 2 
tests of social insight. Each S then received evaluations, 
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supposedly from another S, indicating (a) the partner 
estimated the S’s social insight as well above or below 
average and (b) the partner liked the S very much or 
disliked him moderately. Liking for the partner was the 
dependent variable. Ss were administered the Chapin 
Social Insight Test, a fictitious test, and the Crowne- 
Marlowe Social Desirability Scale. Results support the 
hypothesis. A significant (p < .001) 3-way interaction 
effect was observed.—Journal abstract. 

887. Prose, Friedemann & Mitransky, Uwe. (U. Kiel, 
Inst. for Psychology, W. Germany) [Social desirability 
and conformity under simulated group pressure.] 
(Germ) Zeitschrift für Sozial Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 4(2), 
124-135.—Investigated the relationship between the 
tendency to give socially desirable responses in a 
questionnaire and to answer in conformity with the 
majority in a group pressure situation. The responses of 
93 17-18 yr old vocational school students to a German 
social desirability questionnaire were factor analyzed 
and compared to the responses of the same Ss in a 
simulated group pressure situation patterned after R. S. 
Crutchfield’s (see PA, Vol. 30:2454) study. From the 
results it is suggested that the social desirability response 
style is multidimensional. A relationship between social 
desirability and conformity was not established. (27 ref) 
—English abstract. 

888. Rest, Stanley; Nierenberg, Richard; Weiner, 
Bernard & Heckhausen, Heinz. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Further evidence concerning the effects of 
perceptions of effort and ability on achievement 
evaluation. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 28(2), 187-191.—Reports 3 experiments 
based on the findings of B. Weiner and A. Kukla (see 
PA, Vol. 44:12575) that perceived effort expenditure and 
ability level in addition to achievement outcome, are 
determinants of reward and punishment in achievement- 
related contexts. In Exp I 32 male and female undergrad- 
vates served as Ss in a simulated teaching experiment. 
Results demonstrate that the trait of diligence, as well as 
high effort expended on a particular task, enhances 
rewards from others. In Exp II, with 81 Swiss school 
teachers, perceived task difficulty was manipulated by 
varying task instructions. It was found that the perceived 
difficulty of a test does not influence the rewards and 
punishments dispensed as a function of perceived effort 
expenditure and level of ability. In Exp III 216 
undergraduates made judgments about hypothetical 
students in all experimental conditions. It was suggested 
that prior findings indicating that low ability is relatively 
rewarded may be mediated, in part, by inferences of 
compensatory effort—Journal abstract. 

889. Rodriguez Kauth, A. (National U. San Luis, 
Argentina) [Social perception.] (Span) Revista Latinoam- 
ericana de Psicologia, 1973, Vol. 5(3), 273-291,—Reviews 
important concepts in the area of social perception and 
attempts to delimit its boundaries. Both experimental 
data and phenomenological analysis are included. Topics 
coyered include sensation and perception, characteristics 

and steps in the social perceptual process, frame of 
teference, interpersonal perception, stereotypes, and 
modification of impressions. (21 ref)—English abstract. 

890. Sigall, Harold & Landy, David. (U. Maryland) 
Radiating beauty: Effects of having a physically attrac- 


SOCIAL BEHAVIOR AND INTERPERSONAL PROCESSES 


tive partner on person perception. Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 28(2), 218-224. 
—Examined the effects of having a physically attractive 
romantic partner on person perception. In Exp I, 28 male 
and 28 female undergraduates formed impressions of a 
male stimulus person who was presented either as the 
boyfriend of, or as unassociated with, a female confeder- 
ate who appeared as either an attractive or unattractive 
woman. As hypothesized, the stimulus person was 
evaluated most favorably when he was associated with 
the attractive woman. Least favorable impressions 
occurred when he was associated with the unattractive 
woman. In Exp II, 40 male undergraduates predicted the 
impressions that raters would form of them. Ss expected 
to be target persons who, along with a female confeder- 
ate (attractive or unattractive), would be presented to a 
rater as associated (boyfriend and girlfriend) or as 
unassociated, As predicted, Ss believed they would be 
viewed most favorably in the attractive-associated 
condition and viewed least favorably in the unattractive- 
associated condition. The status of physical attractive- 
ness as a variable is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

891. Singh, Ramadhar. (Purdue U.) Evaluative re- 
sponse and certainty of its accuracy as a function of 
proportion of positive information. Psychologia: An 
International Journal of Psychology in the Orient, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 218-223.—Conducted 3 experi- 
ments designed to determine the effect of proportion of 
positive information on 2 evaluative and 2 cognitive 
measures. In Exp I and II, proportion of positive 
adjectives was varied using a between- and a within-Ss 
design, respectively. Ss, all university students, indicated 
their attraction toward a described person. Results show 
that the proportion parameter can work reasonably well 
in the case of adjectival information and that Ss make 
independent cognitive and evaluative responses to a 
stimulus. A supplementary experiment indicated no 
effect of the number of items on any response measure. 
—R. D. Nance. 

892. Stapleton, Richard E.; Nacci, Peter & Tedeschi, 
James T. (State U. New York, Albany) Interpersonal 
attraction and the reciprocation of benefits. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 28(2), 
199-205.—Employed the Interpersonal Judgment Scale 
in a 2 X 3 factorial experiment, in which 60 female 
undergraduates were induced to like or dislike a 
confederate who gave them benefits either 1, 5, or 9 
times out of 10 opportunities. Ss were then permitted 10 
Opportunities to return benefits. Induced attraction was 
found to have no effect on Ss’ reciprocation. Ss 
reciprocated benefits according to the amount received. 
Changes in attraction from pre- to postinteraction were 
found to be due to both the initial inducement and the 
frequency of benefits received. Low-attraction Ss in- 
creased their liking for the confederate as a direct 
function of the amount of benefits received, while high- 
attraction Ss decreased their liking for the confederate, 
the fewer the benefits received. Interpersonal attraction 
was discussed in terms of an expectancy conception, 
involving comparison level and attributes of benevo- 
lence. (34 ref)—Journal abstract. 

893. Sweeney, John W. (Wesleyan U.) An experimen- 
tal investigation of the free-rider problem. Social 
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Science Research, 1973(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 277-292.—Inves- 
tigated whether, and to what extent, individuals will 
voluntarily contribute their resources toward the 
achievement of a public good (ie, one which, when 
provided for any member of a group, cannot be denied 
to any other members). Based on M. Olson's 1968 theory 
of rational decision-making, it was hypothesized that (a) 
given only a public good to be achieved, contributions 
from individuals in a large group will be smaller than 
those in a small group; (b) in a large group when 
individual actions are not effective in achieving a public 
good, contributions from individuals will be larger in a 
situation where a private good is contingent on contrib- 
utions to the public good than in a situation where no 
private good is provided; (c) contributions toward a 
group goal will be less when individual actions are 
anonymous; and (d) an individual's contribution will be 
of similar size to those of other group members. Ss were 
93 female undergraduates whose performance on an 
exercise bicycle was the measure of contribution. Results 
support hypotheses (a) and (b), partially support (c), and 
do not support (d). Results indicate that the free-rider 
phenomenon may be produced in the laboratory and 
suggest that the amount of contributions by group 
members may be only indirectly affected by group size. 
—Journal abstract. 

894. Teichman, Yona. (Tel Aviv U., Israel) Emotional 
arousal and affiliation. Journal of Experimental Social 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(6), 591-605.—S. Schacht- 
ers (see PA, Vol. 33:10111) emotional comparison 
theory was criticized by R. Sarnoff and P. Zimbardo (see 
PA, Vol. 36HK56S), who demonstrated that there are 
certain kinds of emotional arousal in which isolation is 
preferred. The generality of the theory was restricted and 
the direction of affiliative behaviors in different emotion- 
al-arousal conditions was questioned. In an attempt to 
reconcile the opposing findings, affiliative reactions to 
general and specific emotional arousal were compared. 
80 male undergraduates served as Ss. General arousal, 
anxiety state, was experimentally induced by confronting 
Ss with unspecified and cognitively unclear threat which 
allowed undetermined modes of personal interpretations. 
Specific arousal was induced by replicating Sarnoff and 
Zimbardo’s experimental procedures. As predicted, 
general arousal increased affiliation while specific 
arousal decreased it. Birth order failed to interact 
Significantly with any variables, and did not affect 
affiliation. Some generalizations about emotional com- 
parison and affiliation are offered, and problems of 
Studying underlying motivations for affiliation are 
discussed. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

895. Touhey, John C. (U. Tulsa) Effects of additional 
women professionals on ratings of occupational pres- 
tige and desirability. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 29(1), 86-89.—Examined the 
effects of-increased occupational participation by wom- 
en. 114 male and 86 female undergraduates were led to 
believe that 5 high-status professions would include 
increasing proportions of female practitioners. Ratings 
of occupational prestige and desirability decreased when 
Ss anticipated increased proportions of women in 4 of 5 
Professions, and the decrease did not differ for ratings by 
male and female Ss. Ratings on adjective pairs taken 
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from the semantic differential suggest that reductions in 
prestige and dee. were accompanied by attrib- 
SESCH, Ke Passiveness, insecurity, and useless- 

> creased success to occupations admitting 
more women.—Journal abstract. 

896. Tovar N., Hilarion. [Attitudes of medical 
students.] (Span) Revista Latinoamericana de Psicologia, 
1973, Vol. 5(3), 303-308.— Studied the social attitudes of 
667 Ist-yr medical students in Lima, Peru, using a test of 
incomplete statements designed at the University of San 
Marcos. 100 students from the Faculty of Education 
served as a control group. Medical students were found 
to have more positive attitudes toward their peers, to be 
more mature psychologically, and to be more concerned 
about the welfare of other people than controls.—English 
abstract. 

897. Upmeyer, Arnold & Layer, Hans. (U. Mannheim, 
W. Germany) [Attitudes and memory in social judgment 
formation.] (Germ) Zeitschrift fiir Sozial Psychologie, 
1973, Vol. 4(3), 181-194.—Reviews 5 existing small- 
range theories explaining the impact of attitudes on 
memory. The basic experimental paradigm is analyzed 
critically. It is argued that contradictory results from 
earlier studies should be explained by a stimulus 
processing theory which separates the subjective analysis 
of stimuli from the choice of responses, In line with this 
theory 2 signal-detection methods are suggested, and the 
existing small-range theories are integrated into a 2-level 
stimulus processing theory. (24 ref)—English abstract. 

898. Ward, Charles D. & McGinnies, Elliott. (U. 
Maryland) Perception of communicator's credibility as 
a function of when he is identified. Psychological Record, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 23(4) 561—562.—Notes that several 
studies have reported a tendency for a communicator to 
be judged as more credible when he is identified after the 
persuasive communication than when identified before. 
This sequence effect, although marginal in the individual 
cases, is significant when considered in the aggregate. 
Several possible explanations for the effect are suggested. 

899. Wilkinson, Larry D. & Hood, Wesley D. (U. 
North Carolina, Greensboro) Student responses to the 
Philosophies of Human Nature Scale. Journal of College 
Student. Personnel, 1973(Sep), Vol 14(5), 434-437.—Ad- 
ministered Wrightman's Philosophies of Human Nature 
Scale and a revised form of that scale to 64 undergradu- 
ates to measure perceptions of general human nature and 
student human nature. The hypothesis that student 
human nature would be perceived more favorably than 
human nature in general was supported. The Strength of 
Will and Rationality vs Lack of Will Power and 
Irrationality subscale was the only one on which both 
groups received positive evaluations, although Ss per- 
ceived college students as having a greater control over 
their own destiny and greater rationality than people in 

e rsey. 
ics aee. Tannis M. (U. British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) Childrearing practices of young 
mothers: What we know, how it matters, why it's so 
little. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 44(1), 70-75.—Considers that more single women 
are now keeping and rearing their children, and most of 
their infants experience multiple caregivers. The reasons 
for the lack of research on single parents and multiple 
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caregivers are analyzed, and directions for exploring the 
Strengths as well as the weaknesses of this type of 
childrearing are suggested. Preliminary data, which 
indicate that infant attachment behaviors towards single 
mothers and their alternate caregivers are similar, are 
discussed—Journal abstract. 

901. Willie, Charles V. (Syracuse U., Office of Student 
Services & Activities) The black family and social class. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
44(1), 50-60.—Studied 9 black families with middle, 
marginal (working-class), or lower incomes (family 
incomes of  $10,000-20,000, $6,000-10,000, and 
$3,000-6,000, respectively) to determine differences in 
life-style. Middle-class families subscribed to the basic 
values and goals in American society and used appropri- 
ately prescribed means for their achievements. Usually 
both the husband and wife worked; property was a 
major indicator of success. For working-class families, 
the welfare of the whole family was the principal 
measure of effective functioning; the means to achieve 
this end were often ingenious and innovative. Lower- 
class families appeared to be fatalistic; failure and 
disappointment occurred repeatedly. As a result, these 
families often withdrew and exhibited a lack of commit- 
ment arising out of fears of trusting in an untrustworthy 
society. It is concluded that black and white families 
share a common value system but adapt to society 
differently because of racial discrimination and social 
class distinctions.—L. Gorsey. 
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902. Arcila-Rivera, Eduardo. (U. Andes, Bogota, 
Colombia) [Opinions of the Colombian movie artist.] 
(Span) Revista Latinoamericana de Psicologia, 1973, Vol. 
5(3), 355-362.— Conducted survey research in the main 
movie houses of Bogotá to determine what kind of films 
were preferred by different kinds of people. The sample 
consisted of 990 Ss, 72% men and 28% women. The 
movie houses were studied according to the type of films 
they usually showed and a scale was designed in which 
the films were categorized in 10 classes. Results are 
analyzed in relation to type of movie house, type of film, 
and sex of Ss.— English abstract. 

903. Barron, Frank; Gaines, Rosslyn; Lee, Deborah & 
Marlowe, Cynthia. (U. California, Santa Cruz) Problems 
and pitfalls in the use of rating schemes to describe 
visual art. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
37(2), 523-530.—High accord was obtained when 2 
teams of 2 raters each (the authors) rated slides of artists’ 
productions according to descriptive variables. However, 
Ss disagreed in evaluation of merit. Difficulties encoun- 
tered in making these ratings and their implications for 
research in aesthetics are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

904. Bradshaw, John L. & Nettleton, Norman C. 

(Monash U., Clayton, Victoria, Australia) Articulatory 
interference and the mown-down heterophone effect. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
102(1), 88-94.—Reports 6 experiments which investigat- 
ed the heterophone effect: when Ss are required to utter 
rapidly a sequence of words similar in spelling but not in 
pronunciation (e.g., mown-down or home-some), hesita- 
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tions and confusions result. 8-12 undergraduates served 
as Ss in each experiment. The confusion effects were less 
apparent when the same items were interleaved so that 
members of the “heterophone” pairs were no lon; 
adjacent to each other (Exp I). This effect did not 
depend on Ss’ scanning or perceiving later words in 
peripheral vision (Exp II). By varying the contingencies 
of presentation and utterance of paired items (hetero- 
phones and neutrals), a pronunciation set could be 
established to cause subsequent interference (Exp III). 
However, overt articulation was necessary for this, not 
merely covert reading or memorizing, and the effect was 
manifested in the time taken to initiate articulation, not 
its duration (Exp IV-VI). Results are discussed in terms 
of word recognition, pronunciation sets, and grapheme- 
-phoneme recoding. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

905. Bucci, Richard P. (East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland). 
Erroneous recall of media. Journal of Advertising 
Research, 1973(Aug), Vol. 13(4), 23-27.—In a controlled 


experiment outdoor posters (billboards) were demon- — 


strated to have been effective but not properly credited. 
for it through conventional study measures (“Where did 
you see or hear this advertising?"), The overattribution 
of advertising exposure to media correlates with the 
amount of time spent with them, the effect being most 
pronounced in the case of television.—J. C. Franklin. 

906. Burgoon, Michael & Chase, Lawrence J. (West 
Virginia U., Graduate Studies in Human Communica- 
tion) The effects of differential linguistic patterns in 
messages attempting to induce resistance to persua- 
sion. Speech Monographs, 1973(Mar), Vol. 40(1), 1-7. 
—Posited an interaction between type of m 
strategy (supportive or refutational) and level of lan- 
Buage intensity used in messages attempting to induce 
resistance to subsequent persuasive appeals. 114 under- 
graduates were randomly assigned to | control and 6 
experimental conditions. In the experimental conditions 
a supportive or refutational pretreatment message was 
high, moderate, or low in language intensity. There was a 
positive linear relationship between language intensity 
and resistance to persuasion when supportive pretreat- 
ment messages were employed; moreover, a predicted 
curvilinear relationship was found when differing levels 
of intense language were used in refutational pretreat- 
ment messages. Results are discussed in terms of the 
mediating effects of language variable in inoculation and 
congruity theory predictions.—Journal abstract. 

907. Noel & Hulbert, James. (U. California, 
Graduate School of Management, Los Angeles) The 
sleeper effect-an awakening. Public Opinion Quarterly, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 37(3), 333-358.—Develops a definition of 
the sleeper effect that is both practical and consistent 
with the extant research. A sleeper effect may be 
observed if an individual’s agreement with a persuasive 
communication is greater a long time after exposure to it 
than immediately thereafter. Further, the final measure 
of agreement when compared to the premeasure, must 
show a shift in the advocated direction. The relevant 
literature is reviewed and evaluated from this viewpoint. 
Such evidence does not support the existence of a sleeper 
effect as a generalized phenomenon although some data 
do suggest the possibility of a weak effect that operates 
selectively. It may be the variety of experimental designs 
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employed in this research that is responsible for this 
inconsistency. In addition, methodological flaws often in 
the form of omission of premeasures or a base group 
were common, It is concluded that if the sleeper effect 
exists at all, it is most likely only for certain subsets of 
the population.—R. S. Albin. 

908. Craddick, Ray A. & Thompson, Marcia. (Georgia 
State U.) Some thoughts on man's expression of 
personal meaning through the visual arts: Cosmic 
conscious expression of archetypes as a function of 
needs of the times. International Journal of Symbology, 
1972(Aug), Vol. 3(2), 35-41.—Considers the archetypes 
from the collective unconscious as an expression of the 
needs of modern man. Since pictorial expressions 
preceded verbal language, visual art is the most likely 
medium through which the cosmic conscious will be 
expressed. 

909. Cronen, Vernon E. & Conville, Richard L. (U. 
Massachusetts, Amherst) Belief salience, summation 
theory, and the attitude construct. Speech Monographs, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 40(1), 17-26.—Argues that the salience 
of beliefs about an attitude object (their elicitability) is 
an independent dimension of persuasion theory. A 
revision of M. Fishbein’s summation theory is offered to 
account for this dimension and to expand the explanato- 
ty range of the theory to include and predict temporary 
effects. Experimental support for the revision is offered. 
The necessity for further revision of the attitude 
construct as borrowed from psychology is stressed. It is 
concluded that communication scholars should distin- 
guish between changes in “attitudinal tendency” and 
changes in “manifest attitude." —Journal abstract. 

910. Day, Patrick A. (Waikato U., Hamilton, New 
Zealand) Child and adult T.V. fiction in New Zealand. 
Delta, 1972(Nov), No. 11, 12-25.—Studied the type of 
social interaction portrayed as normal on New Zealand 
television. A selection of programs from the US, 
England, and New Zealand were compared in terms of 
their goal/method relationships. 

911. Ekman, Paul. (U. California, San Francisco) 
Universal facial expressions in emotion. Studia Psychol- 
ogica, 1973, Vol. 15(2), 140-147.— Discusses evidence 
that there are culture-specific and pancultural elements 
in emotional facial expression. It is argued that there are 
distinctive movements of the facial muscles for each of 
the various primary affect states and that these are 
universally recognizable. A series of experiments with 4 
linguistically and culturally diverse groups of undergrad- 
vates, a sample from a primitive society in New Guinea, 
and North American and Japanese students is briefly 
described which indicates the existence of at least 6 types 
9f emotions. The possibilities of applying the author's 
‘facial affect scoring technique" used in psychopatho- 
logical studies to the differentiation of simulated and 
natural expressions and psychodiagnostics in general are 


discussed. (Czech & Russian summaries) (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
912. Fant, Gunnar. (Royal Inst. of Technology, 


Stockholm, Sweden) Speech sounds and features. 
Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1973. xi, 227 p. $10. 
—Considers various aspects of speech analysis (€.g., 
instrumental techniques, spectrum data, and formant 
Statistics). Established feature systems are analyzed and 
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IeVisions are suggested. The concepts of distinctive 
features, perception, and the applicability of feature 
theory to automatic speech recognition are discussed. 

913. Ferreiro, Emilia, (IPSE Inst, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina) [Operative development and language acqui- 
Sition.] (Span) Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América 
Latina, 1973(Aug), Vol. 19(4), 299-306.—Presents a 
critical evaluation of some basic features of contempo- 
rary psycholinguistics, and in particular of the problem 
of language acquisition. The analysis is made from the 
standpoint of Jean Piaget’s psychology and epistemolo- 
gy. The points of convergence between Noam Chom- 
sky’s and Piaget’s theoretical approaches are considered. 
—English summary. 

914. Fusswerk-Fursay, J. [The existential revelation 
of Dostoievsky: Psychopathological study.] (Fren) An- 
nales ` Médico-Psychologiques, 1973(Ju), Vol. 2(2), 
173-186.—Examines _ Dostoievsky’s understanding of 
psychopathological phenomena as revealed by the words 
and actions of characters appearing in his novels. This 
predecessor of both Kraepelin and Freud gave remarka- 
bly accurate descriptions, by modern standards, of the 
disturbed states that we call today neurosis, schizophre- 
nia, and epilepsy. His own epilepsy is held to be the key 
not only to his understanding of disordered mental 
states, but also to his particular world-outlook and 
attitudes toward mankind. The subjective state he 
experienced just before seizures was marked by feelings 
of clarity, exaltation, and a mystical-revelational quality 
about the basic meaning of human life. It is argued that 
all of the transcendent themes of his literary work derive 
from this existential experience; the intimacy of a sense 
of death repeatedly faced and repeatedly escaped from. 
His deepest feelings about human belief, the nature of 
good and evil, and the role of affect as a mainspring of 
human behavior derive from the illusion of self-knowl- 
edge experienced during the aura, In lesser hands these 
“truths” might teach us no more than a recital of dreams. 
Dostoievsky's genius was to draw from this experience a 
view of essences that foreshadowed lines of thought only 
much later explored by philosophers and students of 
psychopathology.—H. E King. 

915. Gillig, Paulette M. & Greenwald, Anthony G. 
(Ohio State U.) Is it time to lay the sleeper effect to 
rest? Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 29(1), 132-139.—Conducted a series of 7 
replications with university students (V = 656) of an 
experiment on the “sleeper effect” (defined as a delayed 
increase in the persuasive effect of a communication 
from a source low in credibility) and found that the 
effect failed to appear. However, the effectiveness of 
communications attributed to a source high in credibility 
did significantly decrease with passage of time when Ss 
were unprepared to counterargue with the communica- 
tion. On the basis of these results and a review of related 
studies, it is concluded that the latter effect, by itself, 
could account satisfactorily for previous findings that 
source credibility orte Rares ae or disappear with 

time.—Journal abstract. 
We CS Maila; Bowers, John W. & Bacal, Jeffrey 
P. (Communication Dimensions, Inc., Iowa City, Ia.) 
Another stab at "meaning": Concreteness, iconicity, 
and conventionality. Speech Monographs, 1973(Aug), 
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Vol. 40(3), 199-207.—Attempts a new approach to the 
problem of “meaning.” Meanings are considered prima- 
rily as they are encountered by decoders rather than as 
they are devised by encoders. The cognitive rather than 
emotional aspects of meaning are discussed. A scheme 
comprising 3 dimensions—concreteness, iconicity, and 
conventionality—is proposed as a model for relating 
symbols to their concepts and their users. Ease or 
difficulty of decoding symbols in the cognitive realms are 
emphasized. Experimentation is recommended for test- 
ing the hypotheses advanced in this approach.—Journal 
abstract. 

917. Helson, Ravenna. (U. California, Inst. of Person- 
ality Assessment & Research, Berkeley) Heroic and 
tender modes in women authors of fantasy. Journal of 
Personality, 1973(Dec), Vol. 41(4), 493-512.— Creativity 
of the books of 27 women authors was correlated with 
emotional involvement in work, integration of masculine 
interests and attitudes, and freedom from neurotic 
relationships with parents. The authors were subdivided 
into 4 groups on the basis of high or low creativity and 
whether their work was heroic-comic or tender. The 
creative and comparison tender groups differed on the 
dimension of conventionality; the 2 heroic-comic groups 
on the dimension of social maturity and integration of 
the masculine. The various groups had distinctive 
characteristics which paralleled previous findings with 
male authors of fantasy. Results fit Rank's conceptuali- 
zation of adjusted, conflicted, and creative types and 
Jung's conceptions of stages in the relationship between 
the ego and the unconscious. (26 ref)—Journal summary. 

918. Hendon, Donald W. (Columbus Coll) How 


mechanical factors affect ad perception. Journal of 


Advertising Research, 1973(Aug), Vol. 13(4), 39-46.—Re- 
views findings of varied old and new studies of the 
subject based on the expectation that the 1971 Federal 
Trade Commission regulation (ad claim substantiation) 
will result in more graphic and less content emphasis in 
the creation of print advertising. It is indicated that 
graphics must serve increasingly to differentiate advertis- 
ing stimuli sufficiently to’ raise them above the consum- 
ers’ adaptation level to accomplish the delivery of 
advertising messages to intended audiences. (40 ref)—J. 
C. Franklin. 

919. Hines, Sally H.; Bachman, Mary & Starr, Mark. 
(Stanford U.) Trial by newpaper? The cases of Charles 
Manson and William Calley. Cornell Journal of Social 
Relations, 1973(Fal), Vol. 8(2), 257-269.— Tests 3 hy- 
potheses regarding the Manson and Calley trials: (a) A 
person who considered Manson or Calley guilty should 
be less likely to feel he could serve as an unbiased juror 
in that man’s trial than a person who considered the man 
innocent or who had no opinion on the matter. (b) 
People who considered newspaper coverage of Manson 
or Calley unfair would be less likely than others to think 
they could serve as unbiased jurors. (c) Correlations will 
occur between peoples’ attitudes toward Calley and the 
Vietnam War. A telephone survey of 150 Ss from Palo 

Alto, California was used. 18 short-answer questions 
were asked. All 3 hypotheses were supported. It is 
concluded that the press has a substantial influence on 
its readers’ attitudes toward the accused, thus engender- 
ing pretrial prejudice in potential jurors—R. S. Albin. 
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920. Janssen, W. H. (Inst. for Sensory Psychology, 
Soesterberg, Netherlands) [Imagery values of 327 
independent nouns.] (Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift voor 
de Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
28(7), 465-475.—Based on the techniques developed by 
A. Paivo (see PA, Vol. 49:230) in the construction of a 
list of nouns with high image-values IV), a list of 327 
Dutch nouns is presented. A noun with a high IV is 
considered to be recalled considerably easier than one 
with a low IV. The difficulty in constructing a Dutch 
version by translating the list of English words is that the 
cultural differences in word usage produce different IV’s 
of the words. In the construction of the Dutch list, 3 
categories of words were constructed: high frequency, 
consisting of words with more than 8 frequencies; middle 
frequency, descriptive of words with 6-8 inclusive 
frequencies; and low frequency, applying to words with 
less than 6 frequencies as found in 44,000 words used in 
newspapers. From each category 100 nouns were 
selected in addition to 40 additional nouns included for 
technical reasons. The ambiguity of several nouns 
reduced the total to 327. The nouns were rated by 25 
research workers at the Institute for Sensory Psychology 
with respect to IV by means of a 7-point scale with 7 
being the highest rating. The r between the ratings of 20 
nouns experimentally duplicated was .98. The list of the 
nouns with their IV values is presented. (English 
summary)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

921. Johnson, John C. & Stuart, Alan D. (Pennsylvani- 
a State U., Applied Research Lab.) Summary report for 
the Conference on Acoustics and Societal Problems. 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 54(1), 1-10.—Reports results of a conference held 
by the Acoustical Society of America (ASA) to evaluate 
its own purposes and effectiveness and to define the 
problems of society which are of particular concern to 
the ASA. Goals of the ASA concerning environmental 
acoustics, legislative assistance, improving the quality of 
life, education, and documentation are presented. Topics 
for further investigation are suggested, including the 
understanding and quantifying of human reactions to 
noise, biomedical acoustics, and applications of acoustic 
technology.—A. Olson. 

922. Josse, Denise, et al. [Evolution of communication 
between the infant from 4 to 6 months and an adult.] 
(Fren) Enfance, 1973(Jun), No. 3-4, 175-206.— Studied 
the question, in ethological terms, of what behavior of an 
infant aged 4-9 mo is induced by the sight of a human 
face. 6 boys and 10 girls, without anomalies, from a 
middle-class neighborhood of Paris were observed. The 
adult, at a distance of 1.5 m, looked directly at the infant 
for 1 min without smiling, looked away presenting left 
profile for 4 min and then again looked directly for 1 
min. After this the adult approached and carried the 
infant from the observation room. The procedure was 
tape-recorded and photographed (movies) and observed 
through l-way windows by 2 Os. Thus, with the 
photographer and the "stimulus," there were 4 Os. It is 
concluded that: (a) Up to the age of 6 mo the face of the 
adult induces various signs of attachment even without 
reinforcement by the adult; (b) Beginning at 7 mo the 
infant distinguishes between familiar and unfamiliar 
faces; (c) The signs of attachment show some variation 
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but, though not stereotyped, have certain features that 
occur with higher probability; (d) At 6 mo the turning 
away is most likely to be noticed and to give rise to signs 
of displeasure; (e) At 8 mo “substitute” activities are 
likely to occur when the visual contact is terminated at 
the end of the Ist min; and (f) By 9 mo the infant relies 
more on autogratification to support insecurity.—S. S. 
Marzolf. 

923. Luhman, Reid. (U. Kansas) On language use and 
social structure. Kansas Journal of Sociology, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 9(2), 97-125.—Considers theoretical and research 
perspectives in the field of sociolinguistics and uses 
bilingualism to assess the interaction between language 
structure, usage, and meaning and social structure. The 
phenomenon of language interference in bilingual 
individuals is considered along with the process of 
making semantic adaptations of words of one language 
from those of another language system. Variables in 
language dominance and semantic structure, the relation 
between language structure and media forms of that 
language (e.g., reading or writing), language as code, and 
the social implications of language domains (how 
language is used in various situations) are discussed. 
Various tests which are sensitive to sociological variables 
are described. A new theoretical perspective in which 
language forms are viewed as (a) tools with which social 
meanings are constructed and communicated Ge, 
information and social aspects); and (b) markers of the 
relations among complex social groups (i.e. class and 
stratification aspects) is proposed. (56 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

924. McAleer, Gordon. (Florida Technological U.) Do 
industrial advertisers understand what influences their 
markets? Journal of Marketing, 1974(Jan), Vol. 38(1), 
15-23.— Compared questionnaire ratings of 98 advertis- 
ers on the influence or appeal of 48 different kinds of 
product and service appeals with those of 400 industrial 
buyers. Advertisers did not "correctly" judge the 
influence of advertising appeals upon the buyer groups 
studied—consulting engineers and architects, electrical 
and building contractors. Because of a nonresponse rate 
to the questionnaire ranging from 67-89% results were 
regarded as exploratory. A 2nd study of a convenience 
sample of 100 buyers randomly selected from the 
telephone books of 10 major cities did indicate that 
advertisements would be preferred by buyers in the order 
Suggested by the initial findings.—R. R. Shepps. 

925. McCoy, Mildred K. (U. Hong Kong) Adverbs of 
frequency in Chinese and English. Psychologia: An 
International Journal of Psychology in the Orient, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 164-173.—Attempted to show that 
certain frequency-indicating adverbs in both Chinese 
and English have imprecise meanings and that it is nota 
Sound practice to use such words to discriminate 
frequency in questionnaires and self-report inventories. 
All Ss were bilingual college students. It was established 
that despite a lack of agreement as to absolute frequency 
referred to by a particular word, individuals operate with 
a frequency construct which enables words to be rank 
ordered in a relatively stable way from person to person. 
—R. D. Nance. 

926. Meier, Richard L. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Communication stress: Threats and remedies. Organi- 
Zational Dynamics, 1973(Win), Vol. 1(3), 69-80.—Exam- 
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ines the nature of the threat posed by excessive 
interaction to important roles and substructures in urban 
Society, and what can be done to treat the condition and 
minimize the threat. Some victims of communications 
Stress (e.g, the editor, scientists, the school board 
member, and the top manager or high level executive) 
are Se Privacy and methods of stress release are 
considered. 

927. Motley, Michael T. (California State U., Los 
Angeles) An analysis of spoonerisms as psycholinguistic 
phenomena. Speech Monographs, 1973(Mar), Vol. 40(1), 
66—71.—Subjected spoonerisms to descriptive linguistic 
analysis in order to specify the optimal conditions for 
spoonerism slips to facilitate an eventual understanding 
of the encoding process responsible for this psycholin- 
guistic phenomenon. 201 spoonerism slips were analyzed 
in terms of 8 linguistic variables. Results demonstrate 
significant tendencies for spoonerisms to conform to 
several linguistic conditions, thus permitting inferences 
as to the optimal conditions for these slips, and providing 
potential hypotheses for determining the cognitive 
processes responsible for these psycholinguistic acci- 
dents.—Journal abstract. 

928. Munroe, Ruth H. & Munroe, Robert L. (Pitzer 
Coll.) Population density and movement in folktales. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 91(2), 
339-340.—Analyzed folktales from 3 East African 
societies with markedly different population densities for 
number of references to physical movements of the body 
through space made by characters in the stories. The 
tales from the Logoli, the most densely populated group, 
had significantly more references to physical movement 
than did the Gusii and Kipsigis tales. It is suggested that 
under high density conditions, limits -for physical 
movement through space become necessary; this may 
produce a psychological concern with freedom of 
physical mobility.—Awuthor abstract. . B 

929. Neacsu, Gh. (Academy of Social & Political 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Bucharest, Romania) [On 
the method of investigating expression and expressivi- 
ty.] (Romn) Revista de Psihologie, 1972, Vol. 18(3), 
271-288.—Investigated the main methodological factors 
which influence the experimental results in Puer 
studies. Topics covered include (a) the modalities of 
expression considered, (b) the means of expression, (c) 
the recording techniques, (d) the Es’ qualities, (e) the 
judges’ qualities, and (f) the judgment and interpretation 
techniques. (French summary) (50 ref)—C. Facdoaru. 

930. Nelson, Thomas M. & Herczeg, Alexandra, (U. 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Symbolic content in 
Wagner's music. International Journal of Sr 
1972(Aug), Vol. 3(2), 18-26.—110 Ss, unacquainted wit 
Wagner's music, listened to 1 Ring Opera motif at a time 
and attempted to identify the selection as eege 
of 1 of 7 types of symbolization. Better than c Eo 
success resulted. 2 other hypotheses having Md do he 
physical nature symbols and Norse mythology are 
discussed. ; 

. (Ministry of Defense, New Delhi, 
A dé A SE semantic confusion. 
Journal of the Indian Academy of Applied P 'sychology, 
1972, Vol. 9(3), 89-91.—Examined semantic confusion in 
the psychological meaning assigned to 14 words (e.g. 
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shrewd, tenacious, and rational) by 30 Ss from each of 10 
nationalities. 
932. Oller, D. Kimbrough. (U. Texas, Austin) The 
effect of position in utterance on speech segment 
duration in English. Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1973(Nov), Vol. 54(5), 1235-1247.—Studied the 
duration of speech segments as a function of position 
(initial, medial, or final) in utterances, using English- 
speaking male college students (N = 9). In Exp I Ss 
read nonsense utterances of the form “say a [bab], say a 
[bábab] say a [babáb]" Spectrograms indicated that 
final syllables were longer than nonfinal syllables. Final- 
syllable vowel increments were approximately 100 msec. 
Final-syllable consonant increments were less than vowel 
increments (e.g. absolute final consonant increments 
were about 20 msec) Word-initial consonants were 
lengthened by 20-30 msec over medial consonants. Exp 
II demonstrated that with English nonsense words: (a) 
final-syllable and initial-consonant lengthening occurred 
in utterances with various intonational patterns (impera- 
tive, declarative, or interrogative); (b) final-syllable 
lengthening occurred in word-final and phrase-final 
positions as well as in utterance-final position; and (c) 
final-syllable and initial-consonant lengthening occurred 
in various kinds of syllables, including those containing 
diphthongs, fricative consonants, voiceless Stops, conso- 
nant clusters, and no final consonants (i.e., consonant- 
vowel syllables). Durational theories and increments of 
particularly great magnitude were found for absolute 
final fricative consonants. Explanations of the lengthen- 
ing effects are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

933. Plasman, Stephen K. (Plasman & Assoc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.) Single sample commercial testing. 
Journal of Advertising Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 13(6), 
39-42.—Proposes a method with illustrative test results 
whereby single rather than replicated samples may be 
used for testing television commercials. The Latin Square 
design involved requires statistical adjustment for each 
treatment mean in terms of Ist and 2nd residual effects. 
—J4. C. Franklin. 

934. Ross, Raymond S. (Wayne State U.) Speech 
communication: Fundamentals and practice. (3rd ed.). 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974. xi, 417 p- 
—Discusses the nature of human communication, 
nonverbal communication, message preparation, persua- 
sion, and small group and special occasion communica- 
tion. The topics of audience psychology, language habits 
and semantics, and motivation are also considered. 

935. Rue, Vincent M. (U. North Carolina, School of 
Home Economics, Greensboro) Television and the 
family: The question of control. Family Coordinator, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 23(1), 73-81.—Attempts to investigate 
and control television have largely been sporadic and 
ineffectual. Parents are uninvolved, as are child develop- 
ment and family relations specialists. The case for parent 
control in addition to the concerted efforts of networks, 
sponsors, and the federal government is presented. 10 
recycled principles are proposed which involve more 
family discussion of programs and their merits as well as 
more industry and government responsibility in editing 

programs.—M. W. Linn. 
936. Saks, Michael J. & Ostrom, Thomas M. (Ohio 
State U.) Anonymity in letters to the editor. Public 
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Opinion Quarterly, 1973(Fal), Vol. 37(3), 417-422.—Re- 
ports 2 studies designed to determine the relationship 
between attitude expressed in a letter-to-the-editor and 
the tendency of the writer to reveal or conceal his 
identity. It is concluded that such anonymity is not issue- 
specific. Alternate explanations are discussed. 

937. Shulman, Art. (Benton & Bowels, Inc., New 
York, N.Y.) A comparison of two scales on extremity 
response bias. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
37(3), 407-412.—Studied the susceptibility of 2 different 
types of attitude scales to an extremity response set in the 
context of advertising copy research among female 
consumers. A bipolar reversal scale is anchored at the 
extremes by opposing phrases separated by the numbers 
1-6 (positive-negative). An agreement scale consists of a 
statement and 6 alternate responses which indicate level 
of agreement or disagreement. Data were collected by 
asking 6,307 Ss to rate a test brand following 2 forced 
exposures to a commerical for it. 14 separate studies (of 
44 commercials) were employed, 9 using the reversal 
scale and 5 using the agreement scale were included. A 
high level of response bias was found in analyzing data 
from the bipolar scale. It is suggested that this may be a 
function of the scale’s difficulty, In support of this 
hypothesis, an inverse relation between educational level 
and response bias was found.—R. S. Albin. 

938. Smart, Reginald G. & Krakowski, Mark. (Addic- 
tion Research Foundation, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
The nature and frequency of drugs content in maga- 
zines and on television. Journal of Alcohol & Drug 
Education, 1973(Spr) Vol. 18(3), 16-23.—Presents a 
content analysis of (a) the editorial material on drugs 
appearing over a 16-mo period in 13 magazines widely 
circulated in Canada and (b) the advertising and 
program content dealing with drugs presented on 
afternoon and evening TV by 6 Canadian stations and 
monitored 1 day/wk, or 336 viewing hrs. In 400 issues of 
the magazines, 80 articles dealt with drugs, emphasizing 
illicit and adolescent use but ignoring adult drug 
dependency, especially on alcohol and tobacco. Only a 
very few TV programs and 13 commercials cautioned on 
drug use; the chief effect of Canadian TV in the drug 
area appeared to be encouragement of the use of beer 
and household nostrums.—/. Davis. 

939. Smith, M. K. The melancholy hero: A link in the 
evolution of medical psychology. Australian & New 
Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 7(3), 
174-179.—Reviews the Old English heroic peom “Beo- 
wulf" with regard to mood disturbance. The poet 
anticipates many modern concepts concerning the 
etiology of depression. Depression is partially attributed 
to failure of self-assertion, and a depression of late onset 
is portrayed against a coherent constitutional back- 
ground. (15 ref) 

940. Stabler, John R. & Johnson, Edward E. (Georgia 
State U.) The meaning of black and white to children. 
International Journal of Symbology, 1972(Dec), Vol. 3(3). 
11-21.—Differential preference for the colors black and 
White is pervasive and develops early in life. In 
experiments with children of Louisiana and Georgia, it 
was found that both white and black children, the former 
more than the latter, associated good objects with a 
white box and bad objects with a black box. The Ss had 
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been asked to guess the contents of 2 boxes which were 
similar in every respect except color. In a related 
experiment Ss were asked to guess the sound source of 
tape-recorded positive and negative self-statements; they 
generally reported “hearing” positive statements origi- 
nate from the white box and negative statements 
originate from the black box. Actually, the statements 
were broadcast from 2 boxes with equal sound intensity. 
In the more naturalistic setting of school playgrounds, 
children were filmed as they destroyed black and white 
bobo dolls and cardboard boxes. White targets were hit 
first by black Ss; however, other observations were 
consistent with earlier findings. Children’s attitudes 
toward the colors black and white presumably generalize 
and influence the favorableness of their attitudes toward 
black and white people. Studies of such attitudes, and of 
ways to modify them, may contribute to an understand- 
ing of the development of racial attitudes.—Journal 
abstract, 

941. Swanwick, Keith. (U. London, Inst. of Education, 
England) Musical cognition and aesthetic response. 
Bulletin of the British Psychological Society, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 26(93) 285-289.— Briefly summarizes research 
concerned with aesthetic response and musical response. 
A set of criteria for experimental research in music 
aesthetics is outlined. Musical events and their effect on 
the listener are analyzed via the semantic differential 
technique on 400 Ss. Perceptions of the listener are 
discussed.—R.S. Albin. 

942. Tora Tortosa, Enrique. (U. Barcelona, Spain) 
[Evolutionary study on the array of iconical messages.] 
(Span) Anuario de Psicologia, 1972, No. 7, 39—51.—Dis- 
cusses the existence of the picture culture in our 
civilization. It is presented in competition with the 
culture of the written word or verbal expression. The 
media for this picture culture includes television, movies, 
comics, etc. (French & English summaries) (17 ref)—C. 
Kokkinis. 

943. Vrolijk, A. (Free U., Amsterdam, Netherlands) 
Speech disturbance as an index of lying. Nederlands 
Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 28(6), 405-414.—Examined the identifi- 
cation of honest and dishonest students by differences in 
their respective speech habits. The role-playing study 
Incorporated a "Professor Parker" who interviewed a 
number of *honest" and "dishonest" students who had 
"failed an examination." The problem of the students 
was whether or not the “professor” had correctly graded 
an inadequate examination paper. Ss were 40 male and 
40 female undergraduates. 10 upper class students played 
the role of “professor.” After the interviews with the 
Students, the “professor” rated the honesty of his 
Students on a 5-point scale. Also the Ss rated the 
Sympathetic attitudes of the "professor" on a 5-point 
Scale. The speech disturbance ratio (SDR) was calculated 
by dividing the number of spoken disturbances by the 
number of words spoken. Analyses of variance indicated 
no significant differences between the decisions of the 
"professor" nor in the differences in the SDR with 
Tespect to the honesty-dishonesty variable. The “tough 
vs "soft" variable on the part of the “professor” had no 
Significant effect on the speech disturbances of the Ss. 
(English summary) (23 ref)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 
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944. Wind, Yoram & Silver, Stephen E. (Wharton 
School, U. Pennsylvania) Segmenting media buyers, 
Journal of Advertising Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 13(6), 
33-38.—A sample of 107 media buyers ranked 20 criteria 
for magazine Space buying. 3 “benefit segments” were 
identified—audience, editorial, and combined audience 
and editorial orientations. The key discriminators were 

upscale audience, innovative, timely, merchandisable to 
trade, audience size, authoritative/trustworthy and 
stimulating content."—J. C. Franklin. 
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945. Alker, Henry A. & Poppen, Paul J. (Cornell U.) 
Personality and ideology in university students. Journal 
of Personality, 1973(Dec), Vol. 41(4), 653-671.—Observ- 
ers that 2 forms of resonance occur between the logical 
Structure of a belief system and the content of a 
preferred ideology. The first, intimated by M. Rokeach, 
is between closed belief systems and the espousal of a 
normative ideology. The second, suggested by J. P. 
Sartre, is between moral creativity, and the ideology of 
humanism. 3 loci for representing the nature of an 
ideological choice have also been identified: the locus of 
value, control, and existential responsibility. (39 ref)—M. 
Zwier. 

946. Allen, Bem P. & Potkay, Charles R. (Western 
Illinois U.) Variability of self-description on a day-to-day 
basis: Longitudinal use of the adjective generation 
technique. Journal of Personality, 1973(Dec), Vol. 41(4), 
638-652.—17 female and 9 male Ss, 20-42 yrs old, 
participated in a 37-day longitudinal study. Ss generated 
5 self-descriptive adjectives each day and took the 
Personal Orientation Inventory and Personality Re- 
search Form during the last week. Results support the 
contention that the adjective generation technique 
(AGT) is able to detect and measure significant 
variability in self-description on a day-to-day basis. 
Evidence also indicated that the AGT is a reasonably 
reliable and valid index of the favorability of self 
description, longitudinally. (64 ref) —M. Zwier. z 

947. Arndt, William B. (U. Missouri, Kansas City) 
Theories of personality. New York, N.Y.: Macmillan, 
1974. xviii, 493 p. $10.95.—Presents a series of readings 
in which methodological problems in personality re- 
search are discussed and 17 personality theories (e.g. 
theories of motivation and development) are described. 

948. Babladelis, Georgia. (California State U., Hay- 
ward) Personality and conditioning: A series of at- 
tempts to modify self-concept. Psychological Record, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 23(4), 553-559.—Conducted a series of 3 
systematically replicated studies with a total of 303 
undergraduates in which the effects of selective rein- 
forcement on self-concept were investigated. While no 
direct significant conditioning effect was found, there 
was clear evidence that the personality of S affected his 
the experimental encounter; in general, Ss 
attempted to present balanced self-pictures. These 
findings are consonant with current work on self- 

ion.—Journal abstract. 
Hier s Wes Martin S. Limitations of method in 


psychoanalytic biography: A historical inquiry. Journal 
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of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 1973, Vol. 
21(4), 833-850.—Traces the development of psychoana- 
lytic biography. Psychoanalytic biography stemmed 
from the hope that it would be able to understand 
extraordinary achievement as it illuminated the riddle of 
neurosis. Interpretation by symbol was extensively used. 
This method proved hazardous by itself since artists 
whose lives were dominated by an early trauma were 
easier to understand and therefore were preferred as Ss. 
Psychoanalytic ego psychology modified the basic model 
by emphasizing the ego as well as the unconscious 
wishes. It also stressed developmental phases other than 
early infancy. It is suggested that this may be an 
emergence of a new model. (52 ref)—Journal summary. 

950. Bhushan Rajnish & Verma, N. K. (H. D. Jain 
ColL, India) A study of social determinants of leader- 
ship preference. Journal of the Indian Academy of Applied 
Psychology, 1972, Vol. 9(3), 81-84.—Examined the effect 
of socioeconomic status (SES), sibling position, and 
marital status on leadership preference. 62 married and 
48 single male college students completed B. Kuppus- 
wamy's Socio-Economic Status Scale, L. I. Bushan's 
Leadership Preference (LP) scale, and a personal data 
sheet. Results indicate a significant positive relationship 
between SES and preference for democratic leadership, 
Ss higher in SES showing greater preference for 
democratic leadership. Similarly, Ss belonging to “only” 
and “youngest child" categories scored significantly 
lower on the LP scale as compared to the "eldest" and 
“middle-born” Ss. However, the difference between 
married and unmarried Ss in LP was not significant. (15 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

951. Bond, Michael H. & Tornatzky, Louis G. 
(Kwansei Gakuin U., Nishinomiya, Japan) Locus of 
control in students from Japan and the United States: 

Dimensions and levels of response. Psychologia: An 
International Journal of Psychology in the Orient, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 209-213.— Compared responses of 
students in Japan and the US to Rotter's I-E Scale. Ss 
were 176 male and 118 female university students in the 
2 countries. The I-E Scale was translated into Japanese 
by a Japanese psychologist fluent in English. Japanese 
students showed greater externality of response than did 
those in the US. There were no differences attributable 
to sex.—R. D. Nance. 

952. Brown, Alan S. (Northwestern U.) An empirical 
verification of Mednick's associative theory of creativi- 
ty. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
2(6B), 429-430.—According to S. A. Mednick's 1962 
theory of creativity, high-creative (HC) persons have 
flatter associative hierarchies than low-creative (LC) 
persons. The implication is that HC Ss should show less 
difference in the learning of strong and weak associates 
than LC Ss. To test this, 30 undergraduates were given a 
paired-associate list with both strongly and weakly 
associated stimulus-response pairs, followed by a test of 

creativity. Results support Mednick's hypothesis: HC Ss 
showed less of a learning difference between strong and 
weak pairs than did LC Ss.—Journal abstract. 

953. Carlson, Rae & Levy, Nissim. (State University 
Coll. New York, Brockport) Studies of Jungian typolo- 
gy: |. Memory, social perception, and social action. 
Journal of Personality, 1973(Dec), Vol. 41(4), 559-576. 
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—Proposes Jungs theory of psychological types as a 
promising conceptual framework for examining interac- 
tions between personality and situational variables. 4 
empirical studies employing the Myers-Briggs Type 
Indicator were reported as initial steps toward construct 
validation of the theory. Study 1 predicted and found 
significant differences between introverted thinking 
women and extraverted feeling women on digit span and 
memory for faces. The basic predictions were confirmed 
in Study 2 when features of memory task structure were 
controlled. In Study 3, intuitive perceptive types were 
significantly more accurate than sensing judging types in 
interpreting facial expressions of emotions. Study 4 
predicted and found extraverted intuitive types signifi- 
cantly overrepresented among social service volunteers 
as compared with controls. (27 ref)—Journal summary. 

954. Collins, Barry E., et al. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Some dimensions of the internal-external 
metaphor in theories of personality. Journal of Personal- 
ity, 1973(Dec), Vol. 41(4), 471-492.—A factor analysis of 
a set of items developed by the authors, the Rotter I-E 
Scale, the Shostrom Personal Orientation Inventory, thc 
Eysenck Personality Inventory, and percent overweight 
data yielded rough indices for 4 dimensions of individual 
difference; other-direction, inner-direction, lack of 
constraints on behavior, and belief in the predictability 
of behavior. (33 ref) —M. Zwier. 

955. Crewe, James C. & Crewe, Donna L. (St. Louis 
Public Schools, St. Louis Park, Minn.) Sex! Who needs 
it? Not the MMPI! Pupil Personnel Services Journal, 1973, 
Vol. 22, 13-14.—Describes a study conducted to 
determine whether the removal of sex items from the 
MMPI would change any personality scale scores thus 
rendering the test uninterpretable. 12 items were re- 
moved from the MMPI, and 300 students who had 
already taken exams in a secondary school were 
rescored. Removal of items had little effect on the test 
results. It is concluded that sex items should not be 
included when the MMPI is used with adolescents since 
both the Ss themselves and their parents often object to 
these questions.—R. S. Albin. 

956. Dickstein, Ellen. (Southern Methodist U.) Theory 
and measurement of self-esteem. Journal of Multivariate 
Experimental Personality & Clinical ` Psychology, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 1(1), 23-30.—Developed a measure of 
self-esteem for children which consisted of 5 items for 
each of 7 topic areas (e.g., sports, independence, artistic 
talents, and moral behavior). In Part 1, the Ss indicated 
how much they would like to be good at an activity, and 
in Part 2 they indicated how good they were at the same 
activities. 507 Grade 2-6 students completed the meas- 
ure. Results were analyzed separately by age and sex. 
Test-retest reliability for the 4th and 5th graders ranged 
from .55-.73. Varimax factor analysis indicated that 3 
factors accounted for 41% of the variance for the males 
and 36% for the females. Few correlations were found 
between the self-esteem scores and IQ or academic 
achievement. Significant correlations were found for 
scores on the Coopersmith Self-Esteem Scale (p < .01). 
In order to determine the clinical validity of the scale, 4 
male and 4 female 6th graders were selected who had 
scored very high or low on the measure. Their teachers 
completed questionnaires concerning various behaviors 
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and each S was interviewed. Data provide some evidence 
for the validity of the scale and suggest hypotheses for 
further study. (18 ref)—S. Knapp. 

957. Dunham, J. (U. Bath, England) Authoritarian 
personality traits among students. Educational Research, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 16(1), 40-45.—Used the California F 
scale to evaluate the social attitudes of the total 
population (N = 800) of 1 English university. Results 
indicate that scientists are more likely to fall into the 
authoritarian group (over 50975 of this group were 
engineers and 25% were mathematicians and pharma- 
cists) while arts students occur more frequently in the 
nonauthoritarian group (over 30% were sociologists and 
20% architects). The mean of the authoritarian group 
was 124 (upper 1/6 on F scale), the nonauthoritarian 
group mean was 65 (lower 1/6). 1/6). The possible 
underlying explanation of these findings in terms of the 
relationship between approach to learning, personality, 
and academic success is discussed. Objections to the F 
scale and possible alternatives are cited.—R. S. Albin. 

958. El-Safti, Mohamed S. (Free U. Berlin, W. 
Germany) [The conception of the body-ego in regard to 
Paul Schilder's contributions.] (Germ) Dynamische 
Psychiatrie, 1973, Vol. 6(1), 57-64.— Discusses P. Schild- 
er's concept of body image and his contributions to ego 
theory. The term “body image" refers to a person's 
Tepresentation of his own body and includes the 
representation of the individual organs, their interrela- 
tionships, and spatial orientation and movements. Body 
image is not statically conceived but is a dynamic view of 
the body based on accumulated experiences; it can also 
be modified by subsequent experiences. These modifica- 
lions are equivalent to various body feelings and 
Sensations (e.g. pain, disgust, and fear) which are 
Structured as a part of the total image. A disturbed body 
image is viewed as the result of faulty socialization 
processes in childhood, a notion which indicates that the 
development of the body scheme is dependent on the 
Social environment and that body image is a social 
phenomenon, shaped by group norms.—English 
summary. 

959. Endler, Norman S. & Shedletsky, Ralph. (York 
U., Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Trait versus state 
anxiety, authoritarianism and ego threat versus physi- 
cal threat. Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 5(4), 347-361.—Examined the effects of 
individual differences (authoritarianism, trait anxiety) 
and situational factors (ego and physical threat) on state 
anxiety (A-state). 60 male undergraduates were given 
Kohn's Authoritarianism-Rebellion Scale, the WAIS 
Block Design subtest, Endler's S-R Inventory of Anx- 
lousness, and the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory. It was 
predicted that high and low authoritarian Ss, and high 
and low trait anxiety (A-trait) Ss would report different 
amounts of A-state arousal as a function of ego threat. Ss 
Were divided into 2 groups of high and low authoritari- 
àns and performed a task under ego-threat (failure) or 
physical-threat (shock) conditions. A post hoc split of Ss 
A-trait scores provided A-state data on high vs low A- 
trait under threat conditions. Ego threat and physical 
threat both produced A-state arousal. Physical threat 
Created greater A-state arousal than ego threat for high 
A-trait Ss, Contrary to W. F. Hodges's 1968 findings, 
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under physical threat high A-trait Ss reporte ^ 
state arousal than p Ss. c» See 
trait-state anxiety theory is compared with N. S, Endler 
and J. McV. Hunt's interaction model of anxiety, 
(French summary) (38 ref}—Journal abstract. 

960. Eysenck, H. J. (Inst. of Psychiatry, London, 
England) Personality and sexual behaviour. Journal of 
Psychosomatic Research, 1972(Jun), Vol. 16(3), 141-152. 
—423 male and 379 female unmarried students, 17-24 
yrs old, were administered a questionnaire regarding 
their sexual behavior and the Personality Inventory, 
purporting to measure psychoticism, extraversion, and 
neuroticism. Scores on all 3 personality scales were 
found to intercorrelate significantly and in predictable 
directions with the sex behavior items. Findings also 
indicate that females tend to have proportionately less 
sexual experience than males. (45 ref}—W. G. Shipman. 

961. Feather, N. T. & Simon, J. G. (Flinders U. South 
Australia, Bedford Park) Fear of success and causal 
attribution for outcome. Journal of Personality, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 41(4)  525-542.—Conducted 2 test 
sessions on separate days in university class sessions, 
During Session 1 male and female Ss worked on a 10- 
item anagrams test after they had rated how confident 
they were of passing the test. After they finished the test 
Ss determined if they had passed or failed and then rated 
the degree to which they considered factors involving 
task difficulty, effort, luck, and ability were causes of 
their outcome. In Session 2, the same male and female Ss 
wrote stories to a verbal cue in which a male and a 
female, respectively, succeeded. Ss who succeeded and 
wrote fear of success stories rated external factors as less 
important; Ss who failed and wrote fear of success 
stories rated external factors as more important, (16 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

962. Fischer, Roland. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Drug Treatment & Research Center, Washington, D.C) 
On separateness and oneness: An Leet dialogue. 
Confinia Psychiatrica, 1972, Vol. 15(3-4), 165-194. 
—Presents a model of human consciousness as a way of 
understanding the role which experience plays in various 
states of mind. The "layers" of self-awareness are 
regarded as symbolic (perceptual-behavioral) or cortical 
interpretations of subcortical activity, i.e., states of mind 
which are experienced along a continuum made up of the 
perception-hallucination and perception-mediation con- 
tinua.—/. N. Mensh. 

963. Fisher, Seymour. (State U. New York Hosp., 
Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse) Influence of informa- 
tion about self on the body boundary. Journal of 
Personality Assessment, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(6), 503-507. 
—Hypothesized that (a) information critical of self will 
disrupt the body boundary and (b) information which is 
self-enhancing will bolster the body boundary. 60 
undergraduates heard tape-recorded messages contain- 
ing either self-critical or self-enhancing information. The 
Holtzman Inkblot Test was administered before and 
during exposure to the messages. Boundary was meas- 
ured by barrier scores. 2: control conditions (n = 52) in 
which the taped message contained irrelevant informa- 
tion were also used. Results support hypothesis (a) 
(p < DI, but not (b).—Journal abstract. 
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964. Gibson, H. B. (Hatfield Polytechnic, England) 
Performance on an intelligence test as a function of 
personality: A comment on Gray and McLean’s paper. 
British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 12(4), 437-438.—Considers that J. E. 
Gray and P. D. McLean’s (see PA, Vol 50:3049) finding 
that neurotic introverts worked faster but made more 
errors than extraverts on the AH, nonverbal intelligence 
test is invalid because the test contains items that are 
progressively difficult and cannot be used to measure 
time stress. McLean and Gray reply in a discussion of 
the relation between drive and extraversion. 

965. Gooch, Stan. Total man. New York, N.Y.: 
Ballantine, 1972. 496 p. $1.95.—Attempts to account for 
human personality by suggesting that it is divided into 
the ego and a dark, hidden side, the “self,” and that this 
division is the result of a biological split within the brain 
(cerebrum vs cerebellum). Evidence for this duality is 
drawn from literature, religion, magic, and art, as well as 
clinical data. The possibility of a 3rd personality system, 
a product of an interaction between self and ego, is also 
explored. (4 p ref) 

966. Gormly, John. (Rutgers State U., New Bruns- 

wick) Cognitive style as a dimension of personality. 
Journal of Personality Assessment, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(6), 
574-578.—60 undergraduates, 30 of whom were classi- 
fied as Comprehensive and 30 as Noncomprehensive on 
Rokeach's Interrelations Task, rank-ordered their values 
and responded to an attitude survey on a variety of 
topics. Ss then ranked 10 professions according to the 
intelligence required and the social usefulness of the 
profession. Half of the Ss were told that previously 
students had ranked a specific profession (e.g., politics) 
10th for both attributes, and half were given no norms. 
Interrelatedness of ideas was significantly related to 
resistance to the influence of peer norms and to 
performance on a subsequently administered compre- 
hensive psychology examination. Findings of this and 
previous studies extend the construct validity of interre- 
latedness and demonstrate the importance and scope of 
this personality variable. A test construction strategy is 
discussed which would change the assessment of interre- 
latedness from a dichotomous classification to a contin- 
uum.—Journal abstract. 

967. Goyal, R. P. (Punjabi U., Patiala, India) A study 

of some personality traits of high creative children at 
School stage. Indian Educational Review, 1972(Tul), Vol. 
7(2), 92-100.—Hypothesized that high creative children 
will be more introverted, energetic, independent and 
open-minded, and tolerant than the low creative child- 
ren. 300 10-14 yr old boys from Grades 6, 7, and 8 were 
randomly selected from 3 high schools to serve as Ss. 3 
verbal tests of creative thinking abilities and a teacher 
rating scale were administered to students and teachers 
respectively. Raw scores on fluency, flexibility, and 
originality were converted into standard scores and were 
then added up to yield the composite creativity score. 
The upper and lower 20% comprised the high and low 
creative Ss respectively. A 7 test and median test of chi- 
square were used to test the group differences in 
personality scores. As predicted, the mean personality 
Scores were in favor of the high creative group 
(p « .01). —K. C. Panda. 
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968. Grabitz-Gniech, Gisla & Grabitz, Hans J. (U, 
Mannheim, W. Germany) [Psychological reactance: 
Theoretical concept and experimental investigations.] 
(Germ) Zeitschrift für Sozial Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 4(1), 
19-35.— Presents an overview concerning J. W. Brehm's 
1966 theory of psychological reactance. Experiments in 
the field are reported under the main independent 
variables of choice and elimination, importance, and 
implication. Some problems concerning the theoretical 
concept are discussed. (49 ref)—English abstract. 

969. Graham, William K. & Balloun, Joe. (U. 
California, Berkeley) An empirical test of Maslow's need 
hierarchy theory. Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 
1973(Win), Vol. 13(1), 97-108.—Studied methods of 
measuring desire for need satisfaction. A. H. Maslow 
(1943, 1954) postulated a 5-level hierarchy of needs in 
which low order, prepotent needs must be at least 
somewhat satisfied before higher order needs motivate 
an individual. The hypotheses were tested that (a) the 
level of satisfaction of any given need should be 
negatively correlated with desire for satisfaction of that 
need and (b) in any pair-wise comparison of needs at 
different levels in the need hierarchy, satisfaction with 
the lower order need should be greater than for the 
higher order need. Through random quota sampling 37 
Ss were selected. 3 measures of need satisfaction were 
used: an open-ended coded questionnaire, judgments of 
a series of life situations, and direct ratings of present 
satisfaction. The hypotheses were supported, thus lend- 
ing credence to Maslow’s theory relating satisfaction and 
drive to the ordering of human needs.—R. S. Albin. 

970. Greenberg, Roger P. & Fisher, Seymour. (State 
U. New York Hosp., Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse) 
A muscle awareness model for changes in Rorschach 
human movement responses. Journal of Personality 
Assessment, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(6), 512-518.—Investigat- 
ed whether human movement (M) responses will increase 
as a result of conuitions which cause Ss to become more 
aware of their muscles than under normal conditions in 3 
studies. In Study 1, 31 female undergraduates first 
responded to the Ist 25 cards of Form B of the Holtzman 
Inkblot Test (HIT) and then were exposed to either an 
exciting motor-activating condition (marching music) or 
a relaxing motor-deactivating condition (quiet music), 
followed by administration of the Ist 25 cards of Form A 
of the HIT. In Study 2, 40 undergraduates were 
hypnotized using the Stanford Hypnotic Susceptibility 
Scale and then were given Form A of the HIT. In Study 
3, 57 female and 46 male undergraduates responded to 
Form B of the HIT and were assigned to either a body- 
focus group, an interior body-focus group, or a non- 
body-focus control group. Results show that M increased 
in conditions using muscle activation, deactivation, 
hypnosis, and focusing thoughts on body musculature. 
The muscle awareness model, unlike the sensory-tonic 
model, is consistent with increases in M following 
hyperactivity as well as inhibition. (32 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

971. Gutman, Jonathan. (U. Southern California) Self- 
concepts and television viewing among women. Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 1973(Fal), Vol. 37(3), 388—397.—Stud- 
ied television viewing considered as value-expressive 
behavior to examine whether (a) personality variables 
may help to distinguish between viewers and nonviewers 
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and (b) information about the self-concept of TV viewers 
(both light and heavy watchers) might lead to new ways 
of categorizing both TV programs and the people who 
watch them. It was hypothesized that light viewers would 
be expected to describe themselves as achieving more 
than heavy viewers and that heavy viewers might find 
their satisfactions in friendships. Information concerning 
television habits and self-descriptive personality traits 
was collected. Comparisons were made between a group 
of 176 light viewers (no TV viewing on day previous to 
interview) and 160 heavy viewers (more than 5 hrs 
viewing on previous day). The hypotheses were support- 
ed: heavy viewers were more socially oriented while light 
viewers were more oriented toward doing things. (20 ref) 
—R. S. Albin. 

972. Haan, Norma; Stroud, Janice & Holstein, 
Constance. (U. California, Inst. of Human Development, 
Berkeley) Moral and ego stages in relationship to ego 
processes: A study of ''hippies." Journal of Personality, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 41(4), 596-612.—Studied the mediation 
of ego and moral stages by ego processes in a group of 58 
hippies. Ss were paid to take the Kohlberg Moral 


Judgment Interview and the Loevinger Sentence Com- 
pletion Test, measures of moral and ego development, 
and to undergo ratings of ego processes. Ss appeared to 
be in a transitional stage beyond convention, but not yet 


principled in moral reasoning or conscientious in ego 
development.—Journal summary. 

973. Halpert, Eugene. On a particular form of 
masturbation in women: Masturbation with water. 
Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 1973, 
Vol. 21(3), 526-542.—Discusses women who masturbate 
by running water over their clitoris. They are viewed as 
using this form of masturbation to express the supple- 
mentary fantasies: I have my father's penis and can 
urinate/ejaculate like a man, and am able to urinate and 
destroy/castrate with my powerful stream in revenge for 
castration. Other subsidiary oral, anal, and phallic 
fant s and memories help to determine and are 
expressed in this form of masturbation.—Journal 
summary. 

974. Irle, Martin & Krolage, Josep. (U. Mannheim, 
Special Research Div. 24, W. Germany) [Cognitive 
consequences of erroneous self-judgments.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Sozial Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 4(1), 36-50. 
—Conducted an experiment with 62 female and 58 male 
15-16 yr old high school students to test the effects of 
discrepancies between self-concept and consequences of 
relevant behavior, within the concepts of cognitive 
dissonance theory. Results cannot be explained by 
reduction of a special form of anxiety, but can be 
explained as consequences of a self-concept attacked by 
relevant acts. It is argued, however, that the latter 
explanation cannot definitely be derived from the theory 
of cognitive dissonance. Consequently a modification of 
the theory of cognitive dissonance is proposed which 
does not reduce the range of empirical applications of 
this theory. (23 ref)—English abstract. 

975. Jamuar, K. K. & Singh, S. (Patna U., Law Coll. 
Premises, India) Adaptation in Hindi of Maslow's 
Security-Insecurity Inventory. Psychologia: An Interna- 
tional Journal of Psychology in the Orient, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
16(4), 214-217.—Reports translation of the inventory 
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into Hindi and its appraisal by 5 judges. Items that met 
the approval of the majority of the judges were retained. 
Item analysis led to a rejection of 5 items. Reliability 
coefficients ranged from .79-.89, The r between insecuri- 
ty and ‘neuroticism was .76; between security and 
extraversion .27. Norms revealed consistent differences 
in favor of females.—R. D. Nance. 

976. Kubose, Sunnan. (U. North Carolina, Greensbor- 
9) Notes on the emerging science of consciousness. 
Psychologia: An International Journal of Psychology in the 
Orient, 1973(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 177-178.—Notes that a 
new contemporary discipline dealing with self-realization 
and enlightenment is being developed. The typical 
attitude within Western culture toward altered states of 
consciousness (ASC) is negative, based on an association 
with hallucinations, delusions, or psychopathological 
states. Other cultures often view ASCs in a more positive 
manner. Research on meditation and other ASCs can be 
classified into 3 categories: description, production, and 
utilization.—A. D. Nance. 

977. Laughlin, Charles D. (State University Coll. New 
York, Oswego) Discussion: The influence of White- 
head's organism upon Murray's personology. Journal of 
the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(3), 
251-257.— Discusses the influence of A. N. Whitehead's 
metaphysics on the personality theory of H. A. Murray. 
It is noted that Whitehead and Murray were contempo- 
raries at Harvard for some 16 yrs. 

978. Lichtenberg, Joseph D. & Slap, Joseph W. Notes 
on the concept of splitting and the defense mechanism 
of the splitting of representations. Journal of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, 1973, Vol. 21(4), 
772-187.—Considers the meaning of the term “splitting” 
under 4 headings: (a) splitting as a general organizing 
principle; (b) splitting and the organizing principle of 
mental contents in infantile life; (c) the defense mecha- 
nism of splitting of representations; and (d) splitting of 
representations as a factor in pathological, intersystemic 
suborganizations. It is suggested that the concepts of 
differentiation and integration are superior to that of 
splitting, and would restrict the term "splitting" to the 
tendency in infantile life by which memory traces of the 
earliest experiences are based on the primordial quality 
of pleasure-good or painful-bad. The term “splitting of 
representations” would designate a mechanism of de- 
fense which acts to separate the representations of self 
and of object in instances in which 2 differing currents of 
strong feelings and urges would arouse anxiety if 
experienced simultaneously toward an object. (36 ref) 
= | summary. 

"979. Landi, Kobert W. (U. of the South) Personality: 
A behavioral analysis. (2nd ed.). New York, N.Y.: 
Macmillan, 1974. 484 p. $10.95.—Surveys learning 
theory and personality development with emphasis on 
negative learning (e.g., escape, avoidance, ani anxiety). 
Therapeutic approaches to personality adjustment, parti- 
culary behavior therapy and behavior modification in 
the treatment of neurotic and psychotic personalities, are 

ibed. (20 p re! £ 

e EH M. (Lund U., Sweden) Personality and 
cognitive differences between an original and a non- 
original group. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), 
Vol 37(2), 555-563.—Selected 19 original and 25 
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nonoriginal high school students (mean age = 18 yrs) 
on the basis of 2 originality measures extracted from the 
Utility Test and Gestalt Completion Test. As predicted, 
the original group was more fluent, less rigid, and less 
stimulus bound than the nonoriginal group. Results of 
Jern and Maini’s Personality Inventory show the original 
group was tolerant of ambiguity, low on social desirabili- 
ty, and capable of adaptive regression in the service of 
the ego. Results are discussed in terms of an objective- 
-subjective continuum, the objective side being more 
stimulus bound, rigid, and lacking in adaptive regression. 
The original group was more proximal to the subjective 
end of the continuum and capable of momentary and 
partially controlled regression which served a construc- 
tive and creative function. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

981. Marcus, Stroe. (Inst. of Psychology, Bucharest, 
Romania) [Empatia: Cercetári experimentale. (Empa- 
thy: Experimental research.).] (Romn) Bucharest, Ro- 
mania: Editura Academiei, 1971. 182 p.—Discusses the 
psychological aspects of empathy, the function of 
empathy in artistic receptivity, and empathy and human 
communication and social behavior. 

982. Meissner, W. W. Identification and learning. 
Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 1973, 
Vol. 21(4), 788-816.—Discusses the central element in 
the differentiation of the learning processes and identifi- 
catory processes which hinges on the problem of 
internalization. Learning processes can directly influence 
and bring about representational structuralization in the 
S's inner cognitive world. They can also indirectly 
produce functional structuralizations in a variety of 

functions and combinations of functions, both of ego 
and superego. Learning processes do not effect structur- 
alizing internalizations which constitute the internal 
organization of the self. Consequently, identificatory 
processes which are specifically internalizing cannot be 
reduced to or explained by learning processes as such. 
(35 ref)—Journal summary. 

983. Merlin, V. S. (Pedagogical Inst., Perm, USSR) 

[Types of functional dependency between temperamen- 
tal traits and properties of the nervous system.] (Russ) 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Nov), Vol. 19(6), 39-50.—Ana- 
lyzes research on the relationship betweem temperament 
and nervous system types in terms of the correlations 
obtained. It is concluded that (a) there is a difference 
between the simpler relationships between temperament 
and nervous system properties and the relationships that 
exist among the properties of the nervous system itself. 
The difference is one of one-to-many in the Ist case and 
one-to-one in the 2nd; (b) both psychophysiological and 
physiological relationships are homomorphic but not 
isomorphic; and (c) psychophysiological relationships 
show a hierarchical integration, beginning with a 
pairwise, rectilinear correlation between temperamental 
traits and several properties of the nervous system, and 
ending with curvilinear relationships of temperamental 
traits and | or more properties of the nervous system and 
the type of the nervous system as a whole. (22 ref) —L. 
Zusne. 

984. Muralidharan, Rajalakshmi & Sharma, Adarsh. 
(National Inst. of Education, New Delhi, India) Mani- 
fest anxiety in Indian (Delhi) children. /ndian Education- 
al Review, 1971(Jul), Vol. 6(2), 67-78.—Investigated the 
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effects of sex and socioeconomic status (SES) on anxiety 
in children and made a cross-cultural comparison of 
anxiety among Indian, American, French, and Japanese 
children. A Hindi version of the Children's Manifest 
Anxiety Scale was administered to 196 4th grade 
children reading in 2 high SES and low SES schools. An 
F test of anxiety scores revealed a significant main effect 
for schools and sex, and their interaction. Girls showed 
significantly more anxiety than did boys in the high SES 
school and the reverse was true with respect to the low 
SES school. Mean anxiety scores of high SES Indian 
children were the same as those of other nationalities. 
Low SES boys evinced higher anxiety scores than Ss 
belonging to other nationalities. Results are interpreted 
in terms óf parental demands and child rearing practices, 
(17 ref)—K. C. Panda. 

985. Mykel, Nan. (Georgia State U.) The id and eye. 
International Journal of Symbology, 1972(Dec), Vol. 3(3), 
6—10.— Discusses the role of the eye as a female and male 
sexual symbol in various psychological theories and 
relates such meaning to the physiology of this sense 
organ. 

986. Nijsse, M. (State U. Groningen, Netherlands) 
[Creativity and its measurement among children: A 
review of the literature.] (Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift 
voor de Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 28(7), 477-502.—Reviews extensively the research 
on the relationship between intelligence and creativity 
among children. The definition of creativity ranges from 
initiating and performing in novel procedures to prob- 
lem-solving in unstructured areas. Creativity has been 
considered to be an aspect of convergent and divergent 
thinking. The many research studies that sought to 
measure the relationship between intelligence and 
creativity have generally found the correlations to be 
positive but low. Many factors, generally not held 
constant in the research studies, have been identified as 
the Ss' sex, age, family milieu, social conditions, 
personality traits, methods and techniques of instruction, 
and out-of-school experiences. Also, several conditions 
have interfered with a definite conclusion about the 
relationships between intelligence and creativity, e.g. 
lack of agreement about the definitions of intelligence 
and creativity, the reliability and validity of the testing 
procedures, the diversity of the operations of intelligence 
and creativity, and the social reinforcement to the 
manifestations of intelligence and creativity. (English 
summary) (93 ref)—4A. J. Ter Keurst. 

987. Ogletree, Earl J. & Ujlaki, Wilma. (Chicago State 
U.) Effects of social class status on tests of creative 
behavior. Journal of Educational Research, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 67(4), 149-152 —Administered the Torrance Tests 
of Creative Thinking to 479 English, 193 Scottish, and 
493 German 8-12 yr olds. Results show that creativity 
scores were a function of socioeconomic background. In 
all countries, Ss from upper-class families obtained 
significantly higher creativity scores (verbal and nonver- 
bal) than Ss from middle- and lower-class families. The 
same significant difference was evident in comparisons 
of middle-class to lower-class Ss. This was true when 
analyzed within countries by age, grade, and sex. There 
was no evidence to support the contention that children 
from lower-class backgrounds perform better on nonver- 
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bal tasks than their higher-class peers, although they did 
make a better showing on the nonverbal tasks than on 
the verbal.—Journal abstract. 

988. Payne, Buryl. Getting there without drugs: 
Techniques and theories for the expansion of 
consciousness. New York, N.Y.: Ballantine, 1973. xiii, 
233 p. $1.65.—Presents exercises, experiments, and 
instructions derived from physics, information theory, 
biology, and neurology to increase awareness and self- 
actualization. Concepts of time, consciousness, and 
death are explored, and the nature of mystical experience 
is discussed. (36 ref) 

989. Philip, Alistair E. (Bangour Village Hosp., 
Broxburn, Scotland) Assessing punitiveness with the 
Hostility and Direction of Hostility Questionnaire 
(HDHQ). British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
123(575), 435-439.—Considers that the principal compo- 
nent structure of the HDHQ, although used in the 
manual as the source of scores on the test, is at variance 
with the dimensions of extrapunitiveness and intropuni- 
tiveness conceived by Foulds. It is proposed that an 
oblique factor analytic solution would fit better with the 
conceptual genesis of the questionnaire. It is concluded 
that the manual of the HDHQ gives inadequate 
standardization data for normal Ss, and an attempt has 
been made to remedy this by providing results for a large 
group of normals.—Journal summary. 

990. Pierson, George R. (Western Inst. of Multivariate 
Experimental Psychology, Ashland, Ore.) Computer 
assisted personality analysis (CAPA) and simulation 
(CAPS). Journal of Multivariate Experimental Personality 
& Clinical Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. (1), 31-37.—Dis- 
cusses the development of technology designed to 
simulate hypothetical personality structures and to 
predict specific behaviors as a consequence of personali- 
ty and situational interactions. This device should be 
useful in theoretical psychology to pose questions of the 
“What would happen if . . . ?" variety. The program 
can also evaluate a different kind of question, i.e., 
"Given the present personality structure of an individual, 
as a set of dependent variates, what might one predict his 
behavior to be if . . . ?" Examples are given of the use 
of the personality simulator in counseling a male 
undergraduate. Some potential uses are suggested. 
—Journal abstract. 

991. Popescu-Neveanu, Paul & Fácáoaru, Cornelia. (U. 
Bucharest, Romania) [On the relation between intelli- 
gence and Creativity: Creativity as a dimension of 
Personality.] (Romn) Revista de Psihologie, 1972, Vol. 
18(3), 301-314.—Investigated some aspects of the rela- 
tion between creativity, intelligence, and personality. 30 
Ss from the technical, scientific, and artistic areas 
completed an intelligence test, 11 creativity tests, and a 
creative personality checklist. A highly significant 
correlation was found between creativity and personality 
(P < .001) the correlation between creativity and 
intelligence was not significant (p > .05). Itis conclud- 
ed that, above a basic level of intelligence, creative 
achievements are determined by a wide range of 
Personality factors, which could be synthetically denomi- 
nated by the terms “creative attitude" or “creative total 
tuning". (43 ref) —English summary. 
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992. Progoff, Ira. (Drew U., Inst. for Research in 
Depth Psychology) The symbolic & the real: A new 
Psychological approach to the fuller experience of 
personal existence. New York, N.Y.: McGraw-Hill 
1973. xv, 234 p. $2.95.— Presents a program for personal 
growth and self-awareness which views symbolic experi- 
ences as fundamental expressions of the life process and 
emphasizes psyche-evoking approaches to one’s attitudes 
and ways of life. Various functions of the psyche, types 
of symbolism, the importance of dreams in increasing 
awareness, and therapeutic aspects of depth psychology 
are discussed. (7 p ref) 

993. Rim, Y. (Technion—Israel Inst. of Technology, 
Haifa) [Psychological participation, authoritarianism, 
and values.] (Span) Revista Latinoamericana de Psicologi- 
“a, 1973, Vol. 5(1), 65-69.—Authoritarianism and psycho- 
logical participation were found to correlate negatively 
in a population of supervisors in Israel. It was further 
found that high- and low-scoring Ss on both scales also 
differed in their preferred values. Politeness, an exciting 
life, and social recognition were preferred by Ss scoring 
high on the authoritarianism scale. Responsibility, sense 
of accomplishment, wisdom, and family security were — 
preferred by Ss scoring high on the psychological 
participation scale.—English summary. 

994, Schwartz, Steven. (Northern Illinois U.) Multi- 
method analysis of three measures of six common 
personality traits. Journal of Personality Assessment, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 37(6), 559-567.—Administered 3 meas- 
ures of each of 6 traits (locus of control, extraversion, 
neuroticism, cultural estrangement, social desirability, 
and guilt) to 100 undergraduates. Each trait in the matrix 
was measured by the 16 PF and Adjective Check List; 
the 3rd measure for all traits except locus of control 
(measured by Rotter's Internal-External Control Scale) 
was a true-false scale (either the Maudsley Personality 
Inventory, Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability scale, 
Nettler’s Alienation Scale, or the Mosher Guilt Scale). 
Multimethod analysis revealed 8 traits, although infor- 
mal examination of the matrix revealed only weak 
evidence for convergent and discriminant validity. 
Results are interpreted as supporting the construct 
validity of most of the measures and as indicating the 
multifactorial nature of the Rotter scale. (30 ref) 
—Journal abstract. d 

ia Siggins, Lorraine D. (Yale U., Health Services) 
Women university students and careers. Australian & 
New Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. HE 
142-145.—Contends that the late adolescent and early 
adult development of today’s young women has left them 
with too uniform a feminine identity and idea of what a 


’s life should be. 

us pum Maya. (Patna U., India) Draw-A-Man test 
scores of British and non-British children. dort 
Educational Review, 1971(Sul), Vol. 6(2), ae ves 
istered the Harris-Goodenough test, tests of reading, 

i d arithmetic in } 
ECH numbers of immigrant children. n ani ie 
consisted of 102 British and 41 non-British children, 7— 

old. Significantly low mean scores were obtained for 
the non-British boys on the Draw-a-Woman (DAW) and 
non-British girls on the Draw-a-Man (DAM). They did 
not differ from British boys and girls on the drawing of 
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heir own sex. Sex differences within each cultural group 
vere also observed. Further research on the DAW and 
DAM in relation to personality of Ss is suggested.—K. C. 
Panda. 

997. Siomopoulos, V. (Illinois State Psychiatric Inst., 
Chicago) An information theory model for repression: 
An attempt to quantify repression. Comprehensive 
Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 14(4), 381—385.—Proposes 3 
conceptualizations of repression: (a) The emergence of 
in idea from the state of being unconscious into 
consciousness involves a selection process; therefore, it 
conveys information; (b) The systems unconscious (Ucs) 
and consciousness (Cs) of psychoanalytic theory might 
be considered, respectively, as source of information and 
receiver of a communication system; and (c) Repression 
interferes with transmission of information from the 
system Ucs to the system Cs by reducing the number of 
possible alternatives received by the system Cs. An 
experimental procedure is described in which an S is 
presented with 50 words of the same frequency in the 
English language; after a pause of 10 sec, S is asked to 
recall as many of the presented words as possible. Those 
words he has failed to recall are recorded on tape. The 
use of the word association test as a means of identifying 
repression is considered.—C. Kokkinis. 

998. Smith, Jackie M. (St. Catherine’s School, 
Richmond, Va.) Face to face. Richmond, Va.: John 
Knox, 1973. 143 p. $3.95.— Presents exercises for self- 
directed change based on Christian theology and 

ractices. Selections from contemporary psychologists, 
including Rollo May, Erich Fromm, and Abraham 
Maslow, are discussed in Christian perspective; topics 
include loneliness, anxiety, communication, and integra- 
tion. (25 ref) 

999. Terry, Roger L. & Kramer, J. Karl. (Hanover 
Coll.) Personality correlates of ESP. Psychologia: An 
International Journal of Psychology in the Orient, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 159-163.—Recent research has 
indicated that those who score above chance in ESP 
ability tend to be more open to new experiences, less 
inhibited, and more able to respond to their environment 
without restraint. The present study was designed to 
explore further some possible personality correlates of 
ESP ability. Using 5 Zener-type color cards, ESP scores 
of 92 Ss were compared with personality factor scores. 
Enthusiasm and self-control were negatively correlated 
with ESP. Submissiveness was curvilinearly related. Ss 
whose ESP scores exceeded a probability of .01 scored 
significantly higher than all other Ss in confidence and 
stability, suggesting that ESP ability may be discontinu- 
ous with respect to personality profiles.—R. D. Nance. 

1000. Uddenberg, Nils & Hakanson, Margareta. 
(Psychiatric Clinic, Lund, Sweden) Aniseikonic body 
perception in pregnancy. Journal of Psychosomatic 
Research, 1972(Jun), Vol. 16(3), 179-184.—Questioned 
45 randomly selected women, pregnant for the Ist time, 
about their emotional and social situation and a number 
of common mental symptoms. A significant association 
between the existence of conflicts concerning reproduc- 
ive function on one hand and the experience of little 
distortion of the pelvic region on the other was found. 
[here were also some indications that somatizing 
endencies may result in an experience of much distor- 
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tion in the body part where the symptom is experienced. 
—W. G. Shipman. 

1001. Vingoe, Frank J. (Academic Hosp., Groningen, 
Netherlands) Comparison of the Harvard Group Scale of 
Hypnotic Susceptibility, Form A and the Group Alert 
Trance Scale in a university population. International 
Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 21(3), 169-179.—Compared the 12-item Harvard 
Group Scale of Hypnotic Susceptibility (HGSHS) and 
the 5-item Group Alert Trance Scale (GAT) using 186 
undergraduates. A correlation of .64 was obtained. There 
were no differences in responses to the Posthypnotic 
Suggestion items. A significantly greater response to the 
Posthypnotic Amnesia item was obtained with the GAT, 
while the response to Communication Inhibition was 
significantly higher with the HGSHS. It is recommended 
that therapists and researchers establish criterion behav- 
ior for their patients or Ss prior to determining whether a 
procedure involving an increase or decrease in arousal 
would be more effective. (German, French, & Spanish 
summaries)—Journal abstract. 

1002. Wagner, Edwin E. (U. Akron) Saying vs doing: 
A criticism of the Higdon and Brodsky study of the 
Hand Test AOR. Journal of Personality Assessment, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 37(6), 579.—Considers that J. F. Higdon 
and S. L. Brodsky's 1973 attempt to validate the Hand 
Test Acting Out Ratio for overt and experimentally 
induced aggression erroneously equated self-report with 
overt aggression. It is emphasized that the Hand Test 
reflects behavior—what people do—rather than what 
they say they will do. 

1003. Warehime, Robert G. & Foulds, Melvin L. 
(Bowling Green State U.) Social desirability response 
sets and a measure of self-actualization. Journal of 
Humanistic Psychology, 1973(Win), Vol. 13(1), 89-95. 
—Used the Shostrom Personal Orientation Inventory 
(POI) to evaluate self-actualization, the Marlowe- 
Crowne Social Desirability Scale (MCSD) to measure 
the tendency to create a favorable impression, and the 
Edwards Social Desirability Scale (EDSD) to determine 
the tendency to endorse personal statements in a socially 
desirable direction. Ss were 45 males and 50 females in 
introductory psychology courses. The prediction of 
significant positive correlation between EDSD and the 
POI scales and negative correlation between MCSD and 
POI scales was supported. The inverse relationship 
between MCSD and POI scores may reflect divergence 
between the self-actualization model and cultural stand- 
ards in our society.—R. S. Albin. 

1004. Winne, John F. & Gittinger, John W. (Psycho- 
logical Assessment Assoc. Inc., Washington, D.C.) An 
introduction to the Personality Assessment System. 
Journal of Community Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 
99-163.—Describes the formulation and applications of 
a theory of personality, the Personality Assessment 
System (PAS), which views personality as a continuous 
interaction between the innate capabilities of the 
individual and the external forces of his environment. A 
3-dimensional structure of innate abilities is theorized as 
the basis for 3 levels of adjustment reflecting the 
maturation of behavior through the person’s life. 
Definitions and examples of these interaction levels are 
presented. A system for their quantification is described 
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which utilizes a scale derived from selected subtests of 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale and the WAIS. The 
rationale for use of the scale is discussed along with 
clinical interpretations for each of the 10 subtests. 
Numerous research studies which have used the PAS for 
evaluation of various clinical and vocational S groups are 
cited. (111 ref}—B. J. Michelson. 

1005. Yaroshevskii, M. G. (Inst. of the History of 
Natural Science & Technology, Moscow, USSR) [Exis- 
tential psychology and the problem of personality.] 
(Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Nov), Vol. 19(6), 25-38. 
—Discusses the views of personality of James, Stern, 
Rogers, and the existential and “third force” psycholo- 
gists. The inadequacies of the third force view as an 
alternative to behaviorism and psychoanalysis are 
disclosed. (19 ref)—L. Zusne. 
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1006. Abiuso, Dante; Ahumada, Jorge & Ferschtut, 
Guillermo. [Notes about supervision in groups.] (Span) 
Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América Latina, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 19(5), 349-354.—Describes some aspects 
of the learning process of a group of graduate students in 
their Ist supervision of a therapy group. 

1007. Bartoletti, Mario. (Family Life Centre, Mark- 
ham, Ontario, Canada) A community counsellor training 
program for both volunteers and professionals. Ontario 
Psychologist, 1973(Dec), Vol. 5(5), 32-37.—Describes-a 
program for training marriage and family counsellors 
which was found to be equally as effective with lay 
volunteers as with students and professionals. Any 
individual may apply as a potential candidate. The 
selection procedure is extensive, and selected applicants 
are required to attend courses at a community college 
and have active supervision at the treatment center—A. 
Krichev. 

1008. Bayés, Ramón. (U. Barcelona, Spain) [In 
defense of the animal laboratories in the faculties and 
departments of psychology.] (Span) Revista Latinoameri- 
cana de Psicologia, 1973, Vol. 5(1), 7-14.— Discusses the 
importance of animal experimentation in scientific 
Psychological research and points out that some psychol- 
Ogy departments of Spain and Latin America currently 
do not give enough importance to animal research. The 
main advantages of using animals in psychological 
research are stated to be (a) elimination of many ethical 
and legal problems, (b) increase in the E's control over 
the behavioral history of the organism, and (c) possibility 
of using the same organism over long periods of time. (19 
Tef)—English summary. 

1009. Beiser, Helen R. Can the psychology of 
okee be taught to students of pt 

roblems and prospects. Journal of the Ameri 

Psychoanalytic open 1973, Vol. 21(4), 727-74. 
—Presents data on the contrasting attitudes of graduate 
and student analysts to child-development and Se? 
analysis courses and experiences. The various types o! 
resistance are explored, with the hope that a combination 
of personal analysis and well-timed and wel, nue 
appropriate curricular experiences can deal with the 
difficulties described.—Journal summary. 


1010. Bersoff, Donald N. (U. Geor; ia. 5 
Education) The ethical practice A Id pee 
rebuttal and suggested model. Professional Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 4(3), 305-312. —Responds in rebuttal to 
critics of an article on the status of school psychology 
and offers a model for its ethical practice. The following 
are rebutted: (a) the assertion that indicated practices are 
not in the school psychologist’s repertoires, by citing. 
suits for incompetence and misclassification; (b) the view 
that labeling insures financial support, by suggesting that 
this advantage is outweighed and effective alternatives 
must be explored; (c) the contention that schools are not 
controlling as institutions, by citing compulsory attend- 
ance, punishment, school and room assignments, and 
achievement testing; and (d) the protectionist attitude 
toward school psychology, by pointing out the role of 
ombudsman for the child as the primary concern. 
Suggestions made for the ethical practice of assessment 
include involvement of both parents and child in (a) 
coadvisement of the assessment process to be used, (b) 
sharing of assessment impressions immediately following 
the session, and (c) the opportunity to clarify or disagree 
in writing with the written evaluation. (33 ref)—J. E 
Lokerson. : 

1011. Broskowski, Anthony; Khajavi, Farrokh & 
Mehryar, Amir. (Harvard Medical School, Lab. of 
Community Psychiatry, Boston, Mass.) An evaluation of 
an in-service training seminar on community consulta- 
tion and education. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 174-176.—Evaluated a 12-wk 
seminar for middle-management staff in a state mental 
health department (V = 40), which covered concepts of 
community mental health consultation and education, 
the development of consultation and education pro- 
grams, and issues of complex organizations. Each weekly 
session involved a lecture and participation in discussion 
groups, after which Ss rated the lecturer, related reading 
material and group process. 25 Ss also completed a 
mailed follow-up questionnaire. Results show that most 
lecturers received high ratings on Communication Value, 
and that ratings of Job Utility and Relatedness were 
correlated with Communication Value. The weekly 
evaluation process was generally considered useful, and ` 
discussion groups were rated as providing a supportive 
atmosphere. 80% of the respondents on the follow-up 
questionnaire reported that some positive changes had 
occurred in either work behavior, attitudes, or expecta- 
tions. Some limitations of the study are discussed, and 
recommendations are made regarding vu bi and 
i tion of in-service seminars.—A. Olson. 
ZE gece, Geral D. (U. Oregon) Student and 
trainee attitudes on aging. Gerontologist, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
14(1, 65-68.—Administered a questionnaire „apon : 

attitudes toward the elderly and exposure to mue ap G 
nary programs to 214 rehabilitation counseling gra pe 
students and gerontology graduate trainees. Very li i 
cross-curricular knowledge or exposure was evidenced; 
however, all Ss were interested in the other field. No 
significant differences between groups were found d 
semantic differential ratings of the concepts [9 
rson," "sick person," and "average person. Jn all 
oups, attitudes toward the concept “sick person” were 
significantly more negative than toward the other 2 
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concepts. Rehabilitation counseling Ss who had been 
exposed to gerontology programs regarded “old person” 
significantly more negatively than “average person.” 
Implications for training are discussed.—L. Gorsey. 

1013. Campos, Juan. (Autonomous U. Barcelona, 
Office of Medical Education, Spain) Medicine: Socializa- 
tion for what? Social Science & Medicine, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
7(12), 959-966.—Examines the implications that atti- 
tudes and values held by the members of the lay and 
professional cultures of medicine have for the function- 
ing of the whole system of health. Analysis of the 
dynamics of the helping process of care shows that the 
physician usually, if not always, employs a curative and 
disease-oriented approach and maintains an active-om- 
nipotent attitude in his dealings with patients. The latter 
are induced to adopt a passive-dependent role by 
selectively responding only to their biomedical needs. 
Making a consumer population more disease and 
treatment conscious may serve to increase the demand 
for medical services, but will never solve the problems 
that the health care system is facing, nor improve the 
general state of health of society. As a solution to these 
problems, a health-oriented model of health care is 
proposed, and health education into which producers 
and consumers of health services should be socialized. 
—Journal abstract. 

1014. Cerrolaza, Miguel. (Queen Elizabeth Hosp., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) The nebulous scope of 
current psychiatry. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 14(4), 299-309.— Covers the role of the psychiatrist 
in today's society in the context of the varying ways in 
which his profession is practiced. Topics include: (a) the 
psychiatrization of life, (b) the multidisciplinary ap- 
proach and the blurring of roles, (c) the antipsychiatric 
movement, (d) the multiple roots of “chaotic psychia- 
try," and (e) the boundaries of psychiatry. (33 ref)—C. 
Kokkinis. 

1015. Clapp, W. F. (Thistletown Regional Centre for 
Children & Adolescents, Ontario, Canada) Challenges of 
the Arctic north for psychologists. Ontario Psychologist, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 5(5), 39-44.—Describes the experiences 
of a psychologist asked to travel north with a psychiatric 
team to assist educators in Eskimo schools. 

1016. Clark, Robert R. (American Health Foundation, 

New York, N.Y.) The socialization of clinical psycholo- 
gists. Professional Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 4(3), 
329-340.—Traces the socialization process of clinical 
psychology students in training through a descriptive 
study carried out in a large New York university and 
suggests implications for training. The method, more 
explicitly described by Glaser and Strauss (1967) 
involved hypothesis generating through observation, 
recording, categorization, and analysis of data for 
subsequent refinement of new hypotheses. The results 
show socialization developing in terms of openness, 
individuality, and conveyance of competence. The 
chronological development of socialization along these 3 
thernes during the 4 yrs of clinical training is described in 
detail. Implications which can be derived are considered 
limited by the outside forces which usually shape change, 
but recognition of the socialization themes by faculty 
and students would facilitate their development.—J. E 
Lokerson. 
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1017. Dacey, M. Lynn & Wintrob, Ronald M. (U. 
Connecticut, Medical School, Hartford) Human behav- 
ior: The teaching of social and behavioral sciences in 
medical schools. Social Science & Medicine, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 7(12) 943-957.—Reviews the development of 
behavioral sciences in American medical schools, em- 
phasizes the current status of this movement, describes 
the preclinical teaching of behavioral sciences at the 
University of Connecticut, and discusses the importance 
of behavioral sciences in preclinical medical and dental 
education, particularly with respect to the current goal of 
comprehensive health care.—Journal abstract. 

1018. Davost, P. H. (Ed.). [The doctor in the face of 
death: Twelfth International Symposium of Medical 
Psychology organized by the Society of Medical 
Psychology of the French Language Lyon, 3,4,5, April 
1970: LI (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1970, Vol. 2(3), 
311-452.— Presents the proceedings of the 12th interna- 
tional symposium on medical psychology. Topics include 
(a) the doctor, the patient, and death: (b) from decay to 
the imaginary; (c) the doctor in the face of the dying 
patient; (d) the doctor before violent death; (e) the 
psychiatrist, the psychotherapist, and death; (f) psycho- 
logical and ethical problems posed for the doctor by 
suicidal behavior, and (g) the doctor and euthanasia.—C. 
Kokkinis. 

1019. Durlak, Joseph A. (130th Station Hosp., 
Psychology Service, Heidelberg, W. Germany) Myths 
concerning the nonprofessional therapist. Professional 
Psychology, 1973(Aug) Vol. 4(3), 300-304.— Briefly 
examines selected research concerning nonprofessional 
mental health workers as either playing down or 
exaggerating their effectiveness. It is concluded that 
evaluation of the use of nonprofessionals can and should 
be based on controlled experimental data rather than on 
less scientific methods. 

1020. Epstein, Doris W.; Loewenstein, Sophie R. & 
Duggan, Mary M. (Middlesex Community Coll. Bed- 
ford, Mass.) Issues in training new professionals. Social 
Casework, 1974(Jan) Vol. 55(1),  36-42.— Describes 
various solutions that administrators find practical in the 
training of mature, caring women to use their life 
experiences in human services. One year's full-time 
training which includes academic and fieldwork learning 
is felt to be sufficient. An evaluation of the program 
during its 2nd yr has shown it to be highly successful 
from the perspectives of both students and employers. 
Graduates do not compete with holders of the MSW 
degree but fill positions that would otherwise be held 
either by untrained personnel or college graduates. 
Employers recognize the impressive strengths that result 
from a combination of maturity and skill training.—M. 
W. Linn. 

1021.  Ferschtut, Guillermo. [Group therapist 
formation.] (Span) Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de 
América Latina, 1973(Oct), Vol. 19(5), 336-348.—Ana- 
lyzes group therapist formation in terms of a process 
which includes procedures depending upon experiences 
shown by others, and the therapists own conceptual 
scheme. (27 ref) 

_ 1022. Forrest, David V.; Ryan, James H.; Glavin, 
Richard & Merritt, H. Houston. (New York State 
Psychiatric Inst., New York) Through the viewing tube: 
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Videocassette psychiatry. American Journal of Psychia- 
try, 1974(Jan), Vol. 131(1), 90-94.—Explores the poten- 
tial of videotape presentations for psychiatric education. 
Among the questions considered are the adequacy of the 
TV image in capturing emotion and transmitting 
information, the ideal length of the taped segment, and 
the flexibility and limits of the medium. It is concluded 
that videotape presentation may (as have dream interpre- 
tation, psychometrics, linguistics, and other useful 
approaches to behavior) contribute to the conception of 
mental disorders. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1023. Friedman, Barry. Cotherapy: A behavioral and 
attitudinal survey of third-year psychiatric residents. 
International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1973(Apr), 
Vol. 23(2), 228-234.—Surveyed 20 3rd-yr psychiatric 
residents by questionnaire to determine their behavior 
and attitudes towards cotherapy. Residents were en- 
gaged, full or part-time, in the outpatient program at the 
UCLA Neuropsychiatric Institute. While the study 
presented technical difficulties, the data indicate (a) a 
vast majority prefer to work with a cotherapist, the 
quality of their prior cotherapy experience being a factor 
in this choice; (b) the ideal team is seen to be 
heterosexual and of equal status; and (c) success appears 
to be correlated with starting a new group and selectively 
choosing one’s cotherapist.—Journal summary. 

1024. Gadd, Anne S. (Karolinska Inst., Stockholm, 
Sweden) Educational aspects of integrating social 
Sciences in the medical curriculum. Social Science & 
Medicine, 1973(Dec), Vol. 7(12), 975-984.—Considers 
how theories and methods of educational psychology 
could be applied in integrating social medicine in the 
clinical education of medical schools. With the support 
of the Department of Education, University of Stock- 
holm, a continuing study is in progress at the Depart- 
ment of Social Medicine, Karolinska institutet, Stock- 
holm. The educational objectives have been stated, a 
new training program based on these objectives is being 
tried, and a preliminary assessment of the outcome has 
been carried out. Thus a new basis for discussion on 
curriculum planning has been obtained. Only by contin- 
uous study of the educational process will success be 
achieved in integrating social sciences with the medical 
curriculum.—Journal abstract. 

1025. Goering, Paula P. (Queen Street Mental Health 
Centre, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Nurse-doctor rela- 
tionships in a psychiatric setting. Canada's Mental 
Health, 1973(Nov), Vol. 21(6), 3-5.— Presents an histori- 
Cal perspective of the nurse-doctor relationship and 
describes the team model of interdisciplinary collabora- 
üon, especially as applied to the psychiatric setting. 
Obstacles to ‘effective collaboration (e.g. leadership 
Patterns and communication “games”) are discussed. 

1026. Goldberg, Herb. (Fuller Theological Seminary, 
Pasadena, Calif.) Traditional academic experience and 
the California School of Professional Psychology: A 
comparison. Professional Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
4(3), 365-368.—Reports the graduate education training 
Process at the California School of Professional Psychol- 
Ogy (CSPP). As an alternative to the traditional authori- 
tarian academic atmosphere CSPP seeks to provide a 
humanistic approach in student selection, grading and 
evaluation, joint student-faculty decision making, and 
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the classroom itself. Some of the accompanying stresses 
and challenges of the program are discussed.—J. E 


Lokerson. 

1027. Goldstein, Arnold P. & Goedhart, Arnold. 
(Syracuse U.) The use of structured learning for 
empathy enhancement in paraprofessional psychother- 
apist training. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 168-173.—Conducted 2 studies to 
investigate the effectiveness of a structured learning 
model for increasing empathy among mental hospital 
personnel, as well as the use of paraprofessional trainers 
for this purpose. In Study 1, 74 female student nurses at 
a Dutch psychiatric hospital were randomly assigned to 
an experimental group, which was trained by profession- 
al trainers, and a control group trained by paraprofes- 
sionals. Responses by both groups to alternate forms of a 
nurse-patient interaction questionnaire were rated by 
independent judges for empathy level. Test-retest data 
over a I-mo period revealed significant gains in empathy 
for both groups (p < .001). This finding indicates that 
the experimental learning approach did increase empa- 
thy levels, and that paraprofessional trainers could be 
used in this process. Study 2, at a US mental hospital, 
was largely a replication of Study 1. 20 staff nurses, 40 
attendants, and 30 activities therapists were randomly 
assigned to 3 equal groups which received structured 
learning plus transfer training, structured learning only, 
or no training. Results of pretraining, posttraining, and 
follow-up interaction questionnaires show that struc- 
tured learning enhanced empathy, fostered generaliza- 
tion of empathy, and could be used in transfer training. 
— B. J. Michelson. ] 

1028. Gottlieb, Benjamin H. (U. Guelph, Ontario, 
Canada) Professional training of the generic communi- 
ty psychologist: Four core competencies. Ontario 
Psychologist, 1973(Dec), Vol. 5(5), 52-55.—Considers 
that a community psychologist should be trained to have 
competence in (a) direct practice or Service delivery 
skills, (b) the assessment of person-setting transactions, 
(c) the evaluation and accountability of program 
performance, and (d) collaborative planning for succes- 
sive populations. If such competencies can be acquired, 
it is felt that lay and professional communities will 
welcome participation in enee with the 

ity psychologist.—A. Krichev. 

"Oe, See S. Profile of the nurse's aide: 
Expanding her role as psycho-social companion to ps 
nursing home resident. Gerontologist, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
13(3, Pt. 1), 315-317.—Results of interviews with 206 
nurses’ aides working in nursing homes show that most 
are paid less than $80/wk and that only % rem yi 
on-the-job training. It is suggested that the role of the 
nurses’ aide be considered in overall planning in nursing 
ee, Hansell, Norris. (Northwestern U.) The bead 
context of psychiatric education. Comprehensive Psyc! ia- 

1973(Jul), Vol. 144), 339-351.—Discusses some 
Menu developing service contexts of psychiatry and 
Sc implications for education. It is suggested that 
education may be enhanced by (a) placement in settings 
that are within a nonexporting network of local service 
elements; (b) working in a wide sample of clinical 
elements that are interrelated; (c) engagement with an 
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exploratory professional effort to extend service to an 
underserved risk group; (d) regular work in a reception 
Service; (e) focusing on activities which expand a 
patient's adaptive capacity; and (f) focused, didactic 
Support to enable professional understanding, and 
guidance. (15 ref)—C. Kokkinis. 

1031. Harper, Andrew C. (Royal Prince Alfred Hosp., 
Community Care Teaching Unit, Sydney, New South 
Wales, Australia) Towards a job description for compre- 
hensive health care: A framework for education and 
management. Social Science & Medicine, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
7(12), 985-995.—Suggests a framework for analyzing the 
behavior of those who provide health care, and for its 
application to education and management. The complex- 
ity of comprehensive health care is emphasized. 3 general 
skills are described—innovative adaptation, knowledge 
of the medical care system, and specific professional 
expertise—which when jointly used lead to comprehen- 
sive problem definition. Thereafter, 4 specific skills—in- 
novative personal service, referral and consultation skills, 
Specific professional expertise, and language usage 
skills—lead to comprehensive health service. The curric- 
ulum for medical practitioners should focus on the 
clinical behavior for which students are being trained. 
Planning and management of the work context is closely 
telated to the educational program in 2 ways: through 
behavior reinforcement and through skill maintenance, 
and precise job descriptions should be established which 
take account of both of these factors.—J. Davis. 

1032. Haydt de Souza Mello, Humberto & Meyer, 
Luiz. (Brazilian Society of Psychoanalysis, Inst. of 
Psychoanalysis, Sao Paulo) [Applied psychoanalysis: On 
the use of the method and experience of psychoanalysis 
in the teaching of the patient-doctor relationship.] 
(Port) Alter-Jornal de Estudos Psicodinámicos, 1972(Sep), 
Vol. 2(3), 185-192. 

1033. Hickey, Tom. (Pennsylvania State U., Coll. of 
Human Development) In-service training in gerontolo- 
Ey: Toward the design of an effective educational 
process. Gerontologist, 1974(Feb), Vol. 14(1), 57-64. 
—Describes the development of an on-site inservice 
training program for geriatric health workers in a large 
State mental hospital The program was based on 

echniques in milieu therapy—how they could be 
effectively learned and used with elderly patients. The 
evaluation and assessment of the program is discussed, 
and previously reported problems in programs of this 
type (i.e, inservice manpower development) are exam- 
ined. A saturation technique was emphasized, in which 
intensive training was conducted over a relatively short 
period of time. Results indicate that the staff members 
learned and retained the information, staff-patient 
interactions increased, staff turnover decreased, and the 
number of patients returned to the community increased. 
The advantages of conducting training programs outside 
of a classroom context are discussed.— L. Gorsey. 
1034. Howard, Elaine. The effect of work experience 
n a nursing home on the attitudes toward death held 
nurse aides. Gerontologist, 1974(Feb), Vol. 14(1), 54-56. 
—Interviewed 28 white nurse aides of various ages, 
mployment histories, and experiences with death about 
ttitudes toward death and dying. While only 1 finding 
as significant at the .05 level, several trends were 
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observed. 40% of the aides who had previously witnessed 
a death were unwilling to discuss death with a patient 
who asked, compared with only 25% of of those who had 
not witnessed a death (p < .30). Ss with more than | yr 
of work experience in a nursing home exhibited a death- 
avoidance pattern (e.g., opposing euthanasia and allow- 
ing patients with terminal illnesses the right to die, 
avoiding conversations about death, and shielding 
patients from knowledge of their impending death). 
Employees with less than 1 yr experience had more 
positive attitudes toward these issues.—L. Gorsey. 

1035. Husén, Torsten. Results of an inquiry 
concerning interest in widened European collaboration 
in the field of scientific psychological journals. Archives 
de Psychologie, 1971(Fal), Vol. 41(162), 173-177.—Pres- 
ents results of a survey of 93 European scientists 
concerning their opinions of the possible closer coopera- 
tion and collaboration of European publications. 

1036. Jansen, David G.; Bonk, Edward C. & Garvey, 
Frank J. (Willmar State Hosp., Minn.) Relationships 
between Personal Orientation Inventory and Shipley- 
Hartford Scale scores and supervisor and peer ratings 
of counseling competency for clergymen in clinical 
training. Journal of Community Psychology, 1973( Apr), 
Vol. 1(2), 182-184.—Explored the relationships between 
supervisor and peer ratings of competency as counselors, 
and scores on the Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) 
and the Shipley-Institute of Living Scale for Measuring 
Intellectual Impairment, for 88 clergymen in clinical 
training at a state hospital. A correlation of .64 between 
Supervisor and peer ratings was observed. The correla- 
tions between POI scale scores and rating of competence 
as counselors ranged from .02 to .49 with supervisor 
ratings, and from .13 to .40 with peer ratings. Overall, it 
appeared that the POI scales were somewhat better 
predictors of supervisor ratings than of peer ratings. 
Supervisor ratings were significantly correlated with 
Shipley-Hartford IQ, but the relationship was of no 
practical value. Peer ratings appeared to be independent 
of both intelligence and conceptual ability.—Journal 
summary. 

1037. Kellon, Dale B. & Beutler, Ernest. (City of Hope 
National Medical Center, Div. of Medicine, Duarte, 
Calif.) Physician attitudes about sickle cell disease and 
sickle cell trait. JAMA: Journal of the American Medical 
Association, 1974(Jan), Vol. 227(1), 71-72.—Mailed a 
questionnaire to 633 physicians concerning their ability 
to (a) recognize the clinical features and possible 
complications of sickle cell disease and sickle cell trait 
and (b) handle genetic counseling. 160 (25%) responses 
Were received. Most respondents recognized the clinical 
features of the disease, although 1796 were unaware of 
Some rare complications that can occur with sickle cell 
trait. 13% believed that sickle cell trait could be 
responsible for sickness with no other obvious explana- 
üon; the potential danger of this attitude is discussed. 
16% recognized the difference between sickle cell trait 
and sickle cell disease. Internists felt more competent 
than general practitioners to handle genetic counseling, 
referring only 36% of their patients for counseling, while 
general practitioners referred 64% of their patients. 


Implications for Screening programs are considered.—L. 
Gorsey. 
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1038. Khajavi, Farrokh & Broskowski, Anthony. 
(Harvard U., Medical School. Lab. of Community 
Psychiatry, Boston) A post-training survey of communi- 
ty psychiatrists. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 24(11), 763-768.—Evaluated the impact 
of postgraduate psychiatric training on the careers of 
graduates. Professional activities and work settings of 
107 respondents in psychiatry, psychology, and social 
work became more diversified after completion of the 
training program. 

1039. Khajavi, Farrokh; Hekmat, Hamid & Mehryar, 
Amir. (Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass.) Patterns 
of alienation and authoritarianism among mental health 
professionals and trainees. Journal of Community 
Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 164-167.—Measured 
levels of alienation and authoritarianism in 2 studies by 
means of D. G. Dean's alienation scale and the 
California F Scale. In Study 1, Ss were personnel from 5 
mental health disciplines (n — 95) and a control group 
cons (n = 11). There were no significant differ- 
ences between the mental health and control groups in 
alienation, but significant differences at the .05 level 
were found between various subgroups of mental health 
professionals. These professionals obtained significantly 
lower authoritarianism scores than did controls. Signifi- 
cant within-group differences were also found for the 
mental health professionals. Study 2 assessed the effects 
of psychiatric residency training on the 2 variables. Ss 
were 42 psychiatric residents at differenct stages of 
training and 10 staff psychiatrists. Significant differences 
were found among the groups in alienation but not in 
authoritarianism. It is concluded that alienation and 
authoritarianism tend to decrease with increased training 
and experience.— B. J. Michelson. 

1040. Khan, M. Masud. Apprenticeship, instruction 
and communication in psycho-analytic pedagogy. 
Dynamische Psychiatrie, 1972, Vol. 5(1-2), 1-21.—Con- 
Siders the kinds of experiences involved in psychoanalyt- 
ic education, specifically the training analysis, and how 
they are related to the psychoanalytic tradition. A 
distinction is made between 2 types of learning in 
psychoanalysis: experiential learning through appren- 
ticeship (e.g., the student's own analysis) and intellectual 
learning through formal instruction. These 2 types of 
learning are then related to 2 types of data obtained in 
Psychoanalysis: the data of experience (e.g. transfer- 
ence) and the data of theory (e.g., interpretation). The 
kind of learning that occurs between student and teacher 
is discussed, along with the problem of communicating 
this learning and the data of experience. The importance 
9f learning to communicate with the self, patients, and 
colleagues in psychoanalysis is stressed. The primary 
task of apprenticeship, instruction, and communication 
In psychoanalytic education is to ensure that Freud's 
tradition is not adulterated by teaching coercive thera- 
peutic pragmatism or by overinstitutionalizing the 
theory. (German abstract) (25 ref) —L. Gorsey. ` 

1041. Knowles, John H. (Rockefeller Foundation, 
New York, N.Y.) The world of health and the American 
Physician. Journal of Medical Education, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
49(1), 50-56.—Argues that the relative lack of public 
ealth services, general practitioners, and economic 
resources for health care in developing countries 1s in 
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part caused by the influence of the American medical 
EE 

a H d T 
Us medical schools and physicians to develop a more 
humanistic, community-oriented approach to health care 
is stressed. Advances in the health of Americans and the 
world require (a) public health Programs which empha- 
Size preventive medicine, (b) educational programs in 
family planning and nutrition, and (c) recognition of the 
beneficial effects of vigorous exercise and less dehuman- 
izing working conditions on health. —A. Olson. 

1042. Koenig, Isolde. Report of the Committee on 
Psychology and the Law: Mental Health Act review. 
Ontario Psychologist, 1974(Jan), Vol. 5(6), 45-54. —Re- 
views Ontario's Mental Health Act which covers desig- 
nated psychiatric facilities. Emphasis is given to sections 
concerning psychologists, directly or indirectly. It is 
noted that leeway is available for psychologists to take a. 
greater role in the admission of patients and in the 
administration of nearly half of the province's psychiat- 
ric facilities —A. Kricher, 

1043. Lewin, Mark H. Innovative ideas and practical 
solutions. Professional Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 4(3), 
362-364.—Outlined briefly 2 examples of the assistance 
of other professionals to behavioral scientists. Business 
professionals can be helpful with the financial aspects of 
building a service-oriented organization or group prac- 
tice, while an educator can assist in matching troubled 
students with appropriate schools. 

1044. Lozier, John & Althouse, Ronald. Social 
enforcement of behavior toward elders in an 
Appalachian mountain settlement. Gerontologist, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 14(1), 69-80.—Presents 8 case histories 
of elderly people in a small mountain village in West 
Virginia in terms of the social and historical processes 
which define a career. Strategies for aging are discussed. 
The significance of younger people in caring for the 
elderly is considered; it is suggested that such care is not 
merely sentimental, but that it has strategic significance 
for the young person's future relations with the commu- 
nity. Large-scale social systems lack public attention to. 
the behavior of the individual which is required for such 
sanctions to operate. Research and practice recommen- 
dations for studying the relationship of young and old 
are presented. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1045. Maierle, John P. BEI Su P 
litics of supporting paraprofessionals. Professio 
Podio 1973(Aug), Vol. 4(3), 313-320.—Presents an 
informal discussion of political pressure which may 
affect paraprofessional programs. It is considered that 
(a) important professional and community support an 
be threatened politically by jealousy, territorial Sc d 
group processes, vested interests, sources of pe licy 
decisions, power politics, and staff vs target popu 
hasis; and (b) political pressures can be reduce 
E iliati through a model 

through institutional SE us S gi 

Ex Mies Der & In-Service Training 
E E , is mental health 

Force. Preparing tomorrow's campu 

professionals. Boulder, Colo: Western Interstate 

Commission for Higher Education, 1973. 14 p.—Presents 

the report of the Western Interstate Commission on 

Higher Education Task Force on Manpower Develop- 
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ment and Inservice Training which analyzed skills and 
facilities needed by campus mental health professionals. 
Recommendations include an ongoing multidisciplinary 
approach to training, the development of comprehensive 
continuing education programs and workshops the 
institution of paraprofessional training, and the estab- 
lishment of certification programs for both mental health 
personnel and facilities. 

1047. Markham, K. A. (U. Wales, Inst. of Science & 
Technology, Cardiff) Moral Philosophy and psychology. 
Bulletin of the British Psychological Society, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 26(93), 281-283.—Discusses the need for a moral 
code to guide research and practice in psychology. It is 
suggested that in actuality, the code will find no 
anchoring in current psychology because of the beha- 
vioristic principles and concepts that form it. 2 situations 
in which the need for a code is exemplified are the use of 
volunteers as Ss and the intrusion by questionnaire of 
confidentiality.—R. S. Albin. 

1048. McDaniel, Clyde O. & Hunt, Deryl G. (U. 
Pittsburgh, Center for Urban Research) Toward a 
revision of the curriculum for masters-level education 
in urban schools of social work. Indian Journal of Social 
Work, 1973(Oct), Vol 34(3), 259-274.—Presents a 
critique of current Master's level education in social 
Work. 3 types of curriculum design are presented: (a) a 
design assuming the primacy of social work skills, (b) 
one which assumes the primacy of social problems, and 
(c) one which assumes the primacy of both social work 
skills and social problems. The relationship between core 
knowledge in general and core knowledge in specific is 
given. It is suggested that each design has its merits, but 
the 3rd seems most useful for an urban school. Some 
modifications are suggested.—J. W. Kidorf. 

1049. McMillan, John J. (George Washington U.) 
Professional standards and the Master's level psycholo- 
Bist. Professional Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 4(3), 
296-299.—Reviews recent professional activities in 
setting state level standards for Psychologists and 
speculates on future directions. The impact of trends in 
professional standards for the American Board of 
Professional Psychology state regulatory laws, a study of 
institutional facilities, and American Psychological 
Association investigation of MA-level membership is 
outlined. These developments Suggest changes in the role 
and setting of psychological services —J. E. Lokerson. 

1050. Meltzer, Hyman. (Washington U.) The content 
of industrial psychology in Psychological Abstracts , 
1927-70. Professional Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 4(3), 
321-328.—Traces the field of industrial psychology 
through references appearing in Psychological Abstracts 
from 1927 to 1970. Tabulation of the yearly number and 
percentage of articles under captions related to industrial 
psychology are examined for trends in content and 
boundaries of the field. Trends noted were a shift toward 
social psychology, growth of “mentions” under some 
headings, and changes in the content of special environ- 
ment articles.—J. E. Lokerson. 

1051. Muchinsky, Paul M. (Purdue U.) Graduate 
training in industrial psychology: One more time. 
Professional Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 4(3), 286-295. 

—Examines issues in industrial psychology training 
programs from the graduate student viewpoint. Studies 
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indicate that industrial psychology programs and interest 
have shifted from psychology departments to business 
Schools. Recent graduates have been found to be 
deficient in theory and methodology when compared to 
candidates for graduate faculties from other areas of 
psychology and deficient in teaching ability for employ- 
ment in undergraduate programs. Within industry 
graduates encounter problems related to interpersonal 
relationships and inflexibility in problem solving. The 
reliance on 1 common industrial psychology program to 
produce graduates for 3 divergent streams of employ- 
ment is ineffective. The alternative proposed includes a 
Ist yr of "basic" psychology, a 2nd yr devoted to the 
broad areas of industrial psychology, and 2 final yrs of 
specialized training dependent upon the area of employ- 
ment desired. These could center on research, field 
internships, or supervised teaching and advising experi- 
ence along with final work on the dissertation. (22 ref) 
—J4. E. Lokerson. 

1052. Müller, C. (U. Lausanne, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Switzerland) [The future of the psychiatric institution: 
Utopia or reality?] (Fren) Social Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 8(4), 185-191.—Questioned 18 psychiatrists in 6 
countries (England, France, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Ger- 
many, and the US) concerning their thoughts on the 
future organization of psychiatric services in Western 
society. The basic question considered organization 
according to the respondents use of a comprehensive 
Service or services for an urban locale of 100,000 
inhabitants. The specific questions covered a range of 
viewpoints from traditional concept of mental illness to 
the idea that mental illness "does not exist." Nobody 
responded positively to the latter proposition, although 
some of the “antipsychiatry psychiatrists” (e.g., T. Szasz) 
were included among the respondents. From among the 
7 respondents who replied in detail, the modal type of 
organization seemed to emerge, which would fall short of 
an ideal spectrum of social Psychiatric approaches or 
service saturation of a community. On the whole, the 
answers did not envision any service arrangement going 
beyond anything known and in practice now in various 
Western countries. The average number of required beds 
suggested for this population was 150 in an institution 
staffed by 80 professionals. The possible necessity of 
hospitalizing patients against their wills was excluded by 
none. (German abstract)—English abstract. 

1053. Padilla, Eligio R.; Boxley, Russell & Wagner, 
Nathaniel N. (U. Washington) The desegregation of 
clinical psychology training. Professional Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 4(3), 259-264.—Studied the success of 
the American Psychological Association in encouraging 
minority participation in psychology. A questionnaire 
similar to a 1970 instrument by R. Boxley and N. N. 
Wagner (see PA, Vol. 47:6852) was sent to the 144 
Programs offering doctorates in clinical psychology. 
From an 8095 return, results indicate that (a) no 
significant (p < .01) increase has occurred in student or 
faculty representation. and (b) minority groups as a 
Whole are underrepresented on faculties (p < .001). 
75.5% of those responding make special efforts to enroll 
minority students, with 7.395 of the student population 
from minorities and an increase (p < .01) in the 
percentage of minority Ist-yr students when compared to 
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advanced students. While there has been no significant 
change in minority representation, results indicate the 
beginning of a change.—J. E Lokerson. 

1054.  Pasewark, Richard; Fitzgerald, Bernard; 
Thornton, Larry & Sawyer, Robert. (U. Wyoming) Icons 
in the attic: Research activities of clinical psycholo- 
gists. Professional Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 4(3), 
341-346.—Explores the relationship between training by 
the scientific model and research productivity after 
employment. The number of publications listed in 
Psychological Abstracts from 1965 to 1969 was tabulated 
for the 3,343 Division 12 American Psychological 
Association members listed in the 1968 Directory. The 
mean publication rate was 1.61, with a yearly rate of .32 
articles per member. Research activity was limited to a 
small population, since 55% had no publications and 10% 
authored 56% of the publications. The data indicate an 
association between research productivity and sex, age, 
Division 12 status, and type of employment. Explana- 
tions for the low publication rate among clinicians 
include (a) the low actual relationship between the 
scientist model and the clinician goal of helping people, 
(b) the fact that students are “turned off” to the scientist 
model during training, (c) the lack of real commitment 
by programs to the model, and (d) the fact that rewards 
for clinical activities are stronger than those for research 
and publication.—J. E. Lokerson. 

1055. Pattishall, Evan G. (Pennsylvania State U., 
Medical School, Hershey) Basic assumptions for the 
teaching of behavioural science in medical schools. 
Social Science & Medicine, 1973(Dec), Vol. 7(12), 
923-926.—Postulates several basic assumptions on the 
evolution and teaching of the social and behavioral 
Sciences in medical education. These assumptions are 

^ussed in terms of the scientific and educational 
ce of human biology, medical education, and 
patent care.—Journal abstract. 

1056. Paul, Louis. Some ethical principles for 
facilitators. ^ Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 
1973(Win), Vol. 13(1), 43-46.—Cites basic principles for 
facilitators of encounter groups who are viewed as 
teachers or guides with a professional relationship to the 
group. The facilitator is urged to be aware of dangers 
inherent in his role, e.g., inappropriate self-disclosure, 
Scapegoating, favoritism, tyrannizing by the group or by 
the leader, inappropriate reassurance, provocative be- 
havior, and forced confession. Principles to be followed 
include (a) encouragement of self-determination and 
knowing oneself, (b) nonrestriction of freedom of 
participants, (c) prohibition on sexual involvement with 
group members but not on touching, (d) clear contract 
concerning procedure and goals, and (e) avoidance of 
exploitative conduct while emphasizing growth-promot- 
Ing conduct.—R. S. Albin. 

1057. Peszke, Michael A. & Wintrob, Ronald M. (U. 
Connecticut) Emergency commitment: A transcultural 
Study. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
131(1), 36-40.—Conducted a questionnaire survey of 
PSychiatrists from the US and other parts of the world 
Concerning emergency involuntary hospitalization. Data 
from 70 respondents confirm the hypothesis that 
Psychiatrists’ attitudes toward emergency commitment 
are subjective and that there is a lack of adequate 
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criteria. Peer. review of commitment at the state or 
country level is advocated, as well as the development of 
appropriate criteria to balance better the need for 
treatment with consideration of patients’ civil rights. 
—Journal abstract. 

1058. Rieger, Norbert I. & Devries, Alcon G. (Child- 
ren's Treatment Center, Camarillo, Calif.) The child 
mental health specialist: A new profession. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1974(Jan) Vol. 44(1), 
150-158.—Discusses the need for personnel specially 
trained in child care, education, and clinical manage- 
ment, and describes the formulation of a specific training 
program for child mental health specialists at a children’s 
treatment center conducted in conjunction with a nearby 
college and junior college.—Journal abstract. 

1059. Romig, Dennis A. (Brownwood State Home & 
School for Girls, Tex.) Management of research and 
development in mental health. Professional Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 4(3), 265-269.—Reviews management 
research studies relating to the role of researchers within 
community mental health centers and discusses their 
implications. Suggestions for increased efficiency include 
innovations in administrative organization and commu- 
nication. 

1060. Roston, Ronald A. & Sherrer, Charles W. (U. 
California, Student Psychological Services, Riverside) 
Malpractice: What's new? Professional Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 4(3), 270-276.—Reviews recent judicial 


decisions and discusses implications for increased re- — 


sponsibility and higher ethical standards for psycholo- 
gists. A trend toward greater sensitivity to the need to 
protect the people with whom psychologists deal is noted 
in the following court decisions: (a) United States vs 
Simon et al (1969 and 1970), which reduced the value of 
present professional standards as protection from malp- 
ractice action; (b) Zipkin vs Freeman (1968), which 
warned against extreme departures from the public's 
view of accepted practice; and (c) Narcato vs Grob 
(1970), which held that professional performance must 
be measured against the whole body of scientific 
knowledge rather than that of the surrounding communi- 
ty. Recent decisions relating to confidential communica- 
tion are cited, indicating the dangers of withholding 
information ordered by the court or the client. The role 
of insurance companies in establishing practices is 
evident in exclusion clauses. It is concluded, therefore, 
that more comprehensive and specific standards must be 
set by the American Psychological Association. If not, 
standards will be set for them by governmental, 
commercial, legal, and legislative bodies—/. E 
Sr Schmidbauer, Wolfgang. [On the question of 
training analysis.] (Germ) Dynamische Psychiatrie, 1972, 
Vol. 5(1-2), 22-34.—Criticizes the methods of E 
analysis used at traditional psychoanalytic intinne : 1 
obligation to undergo training analysis may be harmful 


to some candidates or may inhibit others from continu- 


i ini is thought that training analysis is often 
SE a control the rising generation of 
psychotherapists and has never been scientifically 
developed; pioneers in psychoanalytic theory did not 
undergo training analysis. The inclusion of training 
analysis in the education program should depend on the 
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desire or need of the candidate. It is suggested that 
individual training analysis be replaced by group 
analysis, thereby lowering costs, increasing the number 
of candidates who could participate, and retaining the 
same levels of quality in training—English summary. 

1062. Schwartz, Arthur N. Staff development and 
morale building in nursing homes. Gerontologist, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 14(1), 50-53.— Discusses problems often 
encountered in nursing home administration—staff 
turnover, poorly trained personnel, and the quality of the 
Services offered—and offers some suggestions for in- 
creasing staff involvement and performance. 3 factors 
affecting staff development and high levels of morale are 
discussed: administrative awareness of the priorities in 
dealing with the aged, the content of training programs 
for staff members, and personnel policies for staff 
growth.—L. Gorsey. 

1063. Shapiro, Edith T. & Denholtz, Myron S. (New 
Jersey Coll. of Medicine & Dentistry, Newark) The 
promise of the foreign resident. Journal of Medical 
Education, 1974(Jan), Vol. 49(1), 78-79.— Describes the 
experiences of a US medical school which instituted a 
psychiatric residency program containing mostly medical 
graduates from developing countries. The program 
included voluntary group therapy sessions which enabled 
the residents to discuss problems associated with cultural 
differences. Teachers soon revised their initial limited 
expectations and patronizing attitudes toward the resi- 
dents, who exhibited a mature acceptance of responsibil- 
ity and high self-esteem. It is concluded that (a) previous 
reports of poor performance by foreigners reflect the fact 
that they were mostly accepted in hospitals which lacked 
active teaching programs; and (b) many foreign residents 
surpass Americans in scholarship, the seriousness of their 
commitment and dedication, and their respect for 
teaching.—A. Olson. 

1064. Sheldrake, Peter. (Centre for Research in the 
Educational Sciences, Edinburgh, Scotland) Behavioural 
science in the medical curriculum. Social Science & 
Medicine, 1973(Dec), Vol. 7(12), 967-973.—Studied the 
views of students and staff Tegarding a course in 
behavioural sciences taught in the 3rd preclinical yr of 
the Edinburgh Medical School curriculum. Staff opin- 
ions were obtained by interviews, and Students were 
administered a questionnaire before and after the course. 

Xpectations of the value of the subjects, changes in 
these values, interests and relevance of particular topics, 
and prior knowledge of Subjects are considered. 
—Journal abstract, 

1065. Shymko, Dolores L. & Weiser, John C. (Ontario 
Inst. for Studies in Education, Toronto, Canada) The use 
of coached clients in summer Practicum programs. 
Canadian Counsellor, 1973(Jun), Vol. 7(3), 200-205 De 
Scribes a summer counselor education program in which 
coached clients were utilized to assist in developing basic 

communication skills, in learning goal-setting and case 
handling procedures, and in practicing particular coun- 
seling techniques. The coached clients gave the counselor. 
trainees personal feedback and helped evaluate recorded 
interviews. The importance of the selection and training 
of coached clients is emphasized. Some of the positive 
and negative reactions of students included in the 
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programs are given, with suggestions for future improve- 
ments. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

1066. Tait, Ian. Behavioural science in medical 
education and clinical practice. Social Science & 
Medicine, 1973(Dec), Vol. 7(12), 1003-1011.— Points out 
that whereas many sciences have developed by fragmen- 
tation from larger areas of study, behavioral science 
must assemble and synthesize concepts from many 
disciplines. There are 2 directions in which such a science 
can be applied: clinical medicine and medical organiza- 
tion. Like other medical subjects taught to students, 
behavioral science has basic components and clinical 
components; the Ist must be shown to be relevant to the 
2nd. Behavioral science must be reinforced in clinical 
experience; it must be applied, e.g., to the consultation 
process and to ecological diagnosis. An appropriate 
descriptive taxonomy for behavioral science in clinical 
medicine is urgently needed. Introduction of behavioral 
science into the medical curriculum has often been 
approved in principle, but accomplishing this in fact has 
been difficult. The reasons are analyzed; they spring 
from the attitudes of clinical departments and of 
students and from the nature of behavioral science itself, 
—4. Davis. 

1067. Ward, James. (U. Southampton, England) The 
cautionary tale of Brian B. Canadian C. ounsellor, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 7(3), 154-164.— Discusses the difficulties 
of providing adequate treatment experiences during 
counselor training with reference to the interdependence 
of symptoms within family groups. To illustrate these 
difficulties the treatment of an 11-yr-old boy at a child 
Buidance clinic is described. Several instances of gross 
psychopathology within the family group emerged which 
exposed the limitations of the initial treatment model. 
The case is discussed with Tespect to internalization of 
treatment models during training. (French summary) 
—Journal abstract. 

1068. Wile, Daniel B. (California State U., Hayward) 
What do trainees learn from a group therapy workshop? 
International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1973(Apr), 
Vol. 232, 185-203.—Studied by use of combined 
experimental and interview approach the effect that a 
particular workshop in group leadership had upon its 
trainees. Trainees were influenced in 2 ways: they 
learned a set of techniques and they became more 
confident in their attitude towards groups. Of all the 
leadership approaches discussed at the seminar, the 
trainees appeared to be most favorably impressed with 
the role-playing, nonverbal, and nondirective techniques. 
It is concluded that workshops provide an effective 
medium in which to teach dramatic leadership ap- 
proaches and that they are a poor medium for teaching 
more subtle, intellectual, and complex approaches. The 
effects on the trainees and the attitude of the trainees 
towards their workshop experience are summarized.—A. 
Farrell. 

1069. Wolkon, George H.; Donnelly, Frank A. & 
Naftulin, Donald H. (U. Southern California, Medical 
School, Div. of Continuing Education in Psychiatry) 
Physician feedback in continuing education courses in 
psychiatry. Psychosomatics, 1973(May), Vol. 14(3) 
148-152.—Discusses the available courses in psychiatry 
for nonpsychiatrist Physicians. Physicians were ques- 
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tioned as to how much they learned, compared to their 
expectations and desires, about 15 topics related to 
psychiatry and emotional issues in medical factors. 
Results show that only a small percentage were interest- 
ed in enrolling in such courses.—A. S. Kulkarni. 
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1070. Bleger, José [Diagnostic criteria] (Span) 
Revista de Psicoanálisis, 1973(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 305-316. 
—Considers the diagnostic signs available during a 
clinical interview. Although traditional diagnostic me- 
thods have emphasized end states, it is suggested that a 
more useful approach would be to emphasize beginning 
states or symptoms. Some analysts have said that 
diagnostic interviews are not helpful; however, it should 
be remembered that the in-depth information available 
in an interview is very helpful.—W. B. Haslam. 

1071. Bonavita, V.; Cotrufo, R.; Rizzuto, R. & Terzian, 
H. (U. Messina, Clinic for Mental & Nervous Diseases, 
Italy) [The Lesch-Nyhan's syndrome: Clinical-metabolic 
investigation of a case.] (Ital) Acta Neurologica, 
1973(May), Vol. 28(3), 350-364.—Describes the Lesch- 
Nyhan syndrome, or X-linked uricaciduria, as a neuro- 
disorder with mental retardation, choreoathetosis, 
palsy, and self-mutilating behavior caused by an 
inherited alteration of purinic metabolism. The case of a 
4-yr-old child who developed symptoms of the disease at 
3 mo of age is discussed. At the time of observation, the 
clinical picture was clear and revealed the predominant 
dysfunction of the basal ganglia of the brain. (26 ref) 
^ —Journal summary, 

1072. Craddick, Ray A. & L’Abate, Luciana. (Georgia 
State U.) The Kahn Test of Symbol Arrangement 
(KTSA): A second critical review. International Journal of 
Symbology, 1972(Dec), No. 1(Mono.), 1-33.—Presents a 
2-part review including examination of (a) the research 
on its validity and reliability in use with adults and (b) its 
use with children and adolescents. Good validity and 
reliability coefficients are reported. Its use in studying 
perception, emotion, and symbolization cross-culturally 
is discussed. Sex differences in scores were found and it 
is suggested that different norms should be used to 
evaluate females and males. With the possible exception 
Of differential diagnosis of various borderlines with 
neurotic subvarieties, the test adequately evaluates 
personality. Good success is reported with suicide and 
brain-damaged groups. For the future, research should 
be directed to its theoretical foundations and its 
relationship with other objective and projective personal- 
ity instruments. Further analyses of ihe meanings of 
symbols used should follow. (81 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

1073. Davison, Gerald C. & Neale, John M. (State U. 
New York, Stony Brook) Abnormal psychology: An 
experimental clinical approach. New York, N.Y.: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1974. xvi, 632 p.—Presents an introduc- 
tion to abnormal psychology, emphasizing the applica- 
bility of various models (e.g, disease and learning 
conceptualizations) to different problems in psychopa- 
thology. Topics include the history of psychopathology, 
Current models and research methods, the classification 
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of abnormal behavior, anxiety and depression, social 
deviation, organic syndromes, schizophrenia, and treat- 
ment. (247 p ref) 

1074. Di Leo, Joseph H. (New York Foundling Hosp., 
Developmental Clinic, N.Y.) Children's drawings as 
diagnostic aids. New York, N.Y.: Brunner/Mazel, 1973, 
227 p. $12.50.—Shows how deviations from the usual 
developmental sequences of drawing behavior may be 
used as diagnostic indicators. Drawings indicating 
cognitive or neurological impairment, emotional disor- 
der, family relations, and learning disability are present- 
ed and discussed. (2% pret) 

1075. Eitinger, L. A follow-up study of the Norwegian 
concentration camp survivors’ mortality and morbidity. 
Israel Annals of Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 11(3), 199-209.—Compared the mortali- 
ty rate through 1966 to 4,570 survivors of concentration 
camps with that of the general population, and the 
morbidity rate through 1966 of 498 survivors with that of 
a matched sample of controls. Both death and sickness 
rates where much higher for survivors than for the 
general population. 

1076. Gengel, Roy W. (Gallaudet Coll., Sensory 
Communication Research Lab.) Temporal effects in 
frequency discrimination by hearing-impaired listeners. 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 54(1), 11-15.—Investigated whether temporal ef- 
fects on frequency discrimination would be the same for 
5 college students with sensorineural loss and 3 Ss with 


normal sensitivity. Estimates of the difference limen for — 


frequency (DLF) were obtained for signals of 50- and 
500-msec durations, for standard frequencies of .5, 1.5, 
and 3.0 kHz. In most of the conditions, the temporal 
effects on frequency discrimination were similar for 
hearing-impaired and normal-hearing Ss. Speech dis- 
crimination of the hearing-impaired Ss also was meas- 
ured. The highest rank-order correlation was found 
between DLF at 3.0 kHz and vowel- and consonant- 
discrimination scores. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1077. Häfner, H. & Boker, W. (U. Heidelberg, W. 
Germany) Mentally disordered violent offenders. Social 
Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 8(4), 220-229.—Found that 
crimes of violence committed by 533 mentally ill and 
mentally retarded offenders were quantitatively propor- 
tional to the number of crimes of violence committed by 


the total population. In affective psychoses and mental 


tion, the risk of committing an act of violence, 
ST had to be calculated on the basis of inexact data, 
was about 6 in 100,000 and was 10% of that for 
schizophrenia (5 in 10,000). Factors which did not 
depend on the disorder, especially family and personality 
factors, seemed to be relevant for the. disposition to 
criminality, The disorder itself had different punc 
quences, generally seeming to postpone, the manifesta- 
tion of the act of violence and thus raising the a 
age of the mentally ill offenders. The personality of the 
depressed seemed to suppress the disposition to Raa 
aggressive offenses with the exception of extended 
suicide as a combined act of violence and self-destruc- 
tion. In schizophrenia, certain disturbances which can be 
found in chronic systematized paranoid syndromes 
seemed to co-determine the motive of the offense and 
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were likely to favor its manifestation. (French & German 
abstracts)—Journal abstract. 

1078. Horkovié, Gabriel. (Slovak Academy of Sci- 
ences, Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava) 
Psychopathological aspects of lateral preference. Studia 
Psychologica, 1973, Vol. 15(3), 261-272. 

1079. Isaacs, Bernard & Kennie, Agnes T. (Glasgow 
Royal Infirmary Group of Hosp. Lightburn Hosp., 
Scotland) The Set Test as an aid to the detection of 
dementia in old people. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 123(575), 467-470.— When applied to a 
sample of 189 elderly persons in Glasgow, the Set test of 
mental function was effective in identifying those 
persons with a clinical diagnosis of dementia. Low scores 
which indicate dementia were also associated with 
physical illness and, to a limited extent, with low social 
class, but not with affective illness. The test is conducted 
by asking the client to name as many items as he can 
recall in each of 4 successive sets: colors, animals, fruits, 
and towns. Healthy old people name a total of about 31 

items plus or minus 7.—R. L. Sulzer. 

1080. Kurihara, Teruo. (Tokyo U. of Education, 
Japan) [A phenomenological approach to understanding 
behaviors of sick and weak children.] (Japn) Japanese 
Journal of Special Education, 1972(Dec), Vol. 10(2), 9-16. 

1081. Lessard, Pierre. (Roy-Rousseau Clinic, Mastai, 
Quebec, Canada) [Organic psychiatric syndromes.] 
(Fren) Vie Médicale au Canada francais, 1972(May), Vol. 
1(5), 507-510.— Discusses the etiology and treatment of 
acute cerebral syndrome and chronic cerebral syndrome. 
Acute cerebral syndrome usually results from deleterious 
effects of alcohol on the CNS. Chronic cerebral 
syndrome involves an alteration in the behavior and 
speech of the affected person and usually occurs in the 
3rd stage of syphilitic infection. The evaluation of these 
syndromes involves 3 steps: clinical observation, psychi- 
atric examination, and physical testing. The treatment of 
these syndromes requires the collaboration of the 
patient’s family, which is often difficult to obtain without 
a comprehensive approach—C. Kokkinis, 

1082. Maddock, James. (U. Minnesota, Medical 
School, Program of Human Sexuality) Sex education for 
the exceptional person: A rationale. Exceptional Child- 
ren, 1974(Jan), Vol. 40(4), 273-278.—Argues that sexuali- 
ty in the exceptional person should be confronted 
directly and positively in care and treatment programs. 
Reasons for advancing this thesis are presented, and 
guidelines are offered to replace past authoritarian and 
repressive attitudes. (27 ref) 

1083. Masserman, Jules H. & Schwab, John J. 
(Northwestern U., Medical School) The psychiatric 
examination. New York, N.Y.: Intercontinental Medical 
Book Corp., 1974. xi, 144 p.—Describes methods for 
eliciting significant prognostic and therapeutic informa- 
tion from the past and present behavior of patients, 

including the use of physical findings, psychological 
testing, ancillary pharmacological procedures, and other 
modalities. Additional discussion is presented on me- 
thods for examining the noncooperative patient and 
children. 

1084. Poirel, Christian & Miliaressis, Eleftherios. (U. 
Quebec, Lab. of Psychophysiology & Experimental 
Psychopathology, Chicoutimi, Canada) [Circadian 
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rhythms of behavior and the concept of central arousal 
in experimental psychopathology.] (Fren) Encéphale, 
1972(May), Vol. 61(3), 199-207.—Discusses circadian 
thythms of behavior. Topics include (a) circadian 
profiles of temporal variations of behavioral functions 
observed in experimental psychopathology, (b) establish- 
ment of statistical links between the level of central 
activation and the occurrence of adaptive or regressive 
behaviors, and (c) general comments in clinical psycho- 
physiology. (17 ref)—C. Kokkinis. 

1085. Quast, Wentworth. (U. Minnesota, Medical 
Center, Div. of Clinical Psychology) The role of 
interpretive parent interview in diagnoses of children. 
In J. L. Khanna (Ed.), Brain damage and mental 
retardation: A psychological evaluation. (2nd ed.). Spring- 
field, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1973. xii, 227 p. $8.75. 

1086. Sánchez, Luis J. (Facultad de Medicina del 
Rosario, Bogota, Colombia) [The morality and logic of 
psychiatric diagnosis.] (Span) Revista de Neuro-Psiquiat- 
ria, 1973(Mar), Vol. 36(1), 1-33.— Presents a conceptual 
discussion of logic as it relates to medical and psychiatric 
diagnosis. The process of diagnosis is discussed. Diagno- 
sis is defined as a theory about the patient. Psychiatric 
diagnosis is seen as having important moral significance, 
and as involving both scientific and ethical implications. 
(English, French & German summaries) (45 ref) —L. M. 
Laosa. 

1087. Valentine, M. (Glenside Hosp., Bristol, Eng- 
land) Codification and automation of psychiatric data: 
The CAPRICE system. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 123(575), 471-474.— Briefly reviews 
automatic data processing systems suited to psychiatric 
data and introduces the CAPRICE system that is set up 
for batch processing. 

1088. Whitehead, Antonia. (U. Oxford, England) The 
pattern of WAIS performance in elderly psychiatric 
patients. British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 12(4), 435-436.—Administered the 
WAIS to 5 men and 9 women with diagnoses of 
depression and to 2 men and 6 women with diagnoses of 
diffuse brain damage (all Ss were over 60 yrs old). Brain- 
damaged Ss scored at lower levels thàn depressives. 
There was no evidence, however, that the patterns of 
Scores were related to diagnosis: similar subtests were 
impaired for both groups.—L. Gorsey. 

1089. Zax, Melvin & Stricker, George. The study of 
abnormal behavior: Selected readings. (3rd ed.). New 
York, N.Y.: Macmillan, 1974. X, 582 p. $5.95.— Presents 
a collection of 44 selected readings in abnormal 
psychology. Topics include general issues in abnormal 
psychology (e.g., theoretical models and problems in 
diagnosis), psychopathology, children's disorders, psy- 
chotherapy methods and research, and recent issues and 
ecg (e.g., training programs and community psychia- 
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1090. : - Memorandum of evidence to the 
Butler Committee on the law relating to the mentally 
abnormal offender. Bulletin of the British Psychological 
Society, 1973(Oct), Vol. 26(93), 331-342. Presents 
definitions of mental abnormality and ensuing disposi- 
tion of specific court cases involving those criminals so 
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diagnosed. It is argued that the observed behavior of a 
person and not mere inferences about them should be 
the basis for diagnosis. The responsibility of such a 
person for his crime is discussed. (22 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

1091. Abrams, Richard & Taylor, Michael. (New York 
Medical Coll., N.Y.) First-rank symptoms, severity of 
illness, and treatment response in schizophrenia. 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 14(4), 353-355. 
—Examines the relation bewteen Ist-rank symptoms 
(FRS) and severity of illness in schizophrenic patients. 
Records of 71 patients treated in a military hospital who 
received a diagnosis of schizophrenia were reviewed in 3 
steps. The mean score for severity of illness for patients 
with FRS was 4.54 and for those without FRS, 4.57. No 
relation was found between the presence or absence of 
FRS and the severity of illness and treatment response 
scores.—C. Kokkinis. 

1092, Adams, Ralph N. (U. Kansas) An overview of 
the 6-hydroxydopamine theory of schizophrenia. Bulle- 
tin of the Menninger Clinic, 1974(Jan), Vol. 38(1), 57-69. 
—Examines and evaluates the biochemical 6-OHDA 
theory elaborated by L. Stein and D. Wise for the 
complex psychopathology known as schizophrenia. The 
close chemical structure of 6-OHDA to the catechola- 
mines, dopamine, and norepinephrine—which are natu- 
ral neurotransmitters—is noted. Experimental evidence 
is cited on the effects of 6-OHDA injections in the rat. 
The possibilities of 6-OHDA involvement in disturb- 
ances of functions such as the proprioceptive and 
attentional systems are examined. (28 ref)—J. Z. Elias. 

1093. Alarcón G., Renato. (Cayetano Heredia Peruvi- 
an U. Lima) [The precipitating event in neurotic 
depression.] (Span) Revista de  Neuro-Psiquiatria, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 35(4), 259—283.—Studied events precipi- 
tating neurotic depression in a sample of 263 outpatients 
under psychiatric treatment. Ss were administered a 
detailed questionnaire and the Psychiatric Rating Scale 
of Anxiety and Depression. 181 patients reported a single 
precipitating event in their depression, 49 2 or more, and 
33 none. Patients under 40 yrs old reported single events 
with greater frequency whereas those over 40 reported 
multiple precipitating events more frequently. _ The 
possibility that environmental events are not significant 
precipitants of depression specifically, but rather of 
general psychiatric syndromes, is discussed. (English, 
French & German summaries) (62 ref)—L. M. Laosa. 

1094. Ammon, Günter. [Toward a psychotherapy of 
schizophrenia: IV. Family dynamics and history of the 
illness in the twin, Dorian.] (Germ) Dynamische Psychia- 
trie, 1972, Vol. 5(1-2), 81-107.—Discusses the develop- 
ment of schizophrenia in terms of family dynamics. It is 
thought that the schizophrenic reaction is the result of 
disturbed symbiotic relationship between mother and 
child which is expressed as identity diffusion. Various 
theories which attempt to limit the significance of this 
pre-oedipal mother-child relationship are reviewed. A 
detailed case history of a 21-yr-old male twin who began 
therapy when he started having auditory hallucinations 
and delusions of persecution and grandeur is presented; 
his relationship with his twin brother and his mother is 
described and analyzed in detail. (19 ref}—English 
summary. 
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1095. Asam, Uta & Träger, Sybill E. (U. Hamburg 
Clinic, Div. for Child & Juvenile Psychiatry, W. 
Germany) [Contribution to the etiology and pathogen- 
esis of trichotillomania with special consideration of 
mother-child relations.] (Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsy- 
chologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1973(Nov), Vol. 22(8), 
283-290—Presents 3 cases of hairplucking children 
constituting .5% of all referred cases. The patients were 
given a psychiatric interview, a neurological examina- 
tion, an EEG, the Sceno test, and the Binet or Wechsler 
Intelligence Test. The mothers were given the Rosenz- 
weig Picture Frustration Test and the 16 PF. Ss had 
deficits in social attention, recognition, and personal 
acceptance, had poor abilities to react appropriately to 
social stimuli, and showed increased pedantry and desire 
for affection. The mothers showed little tolerance for 
frustration and stress. Early disturbances of mother- 
—child relations are seen as causes of trichotillomania. 
(85 ref)—H. A. Euler. 

1096. Barcai, Avner. (Hadassah U. Hosp., Jerusalem, 
Israel) Acute episodic psychophysiologic decompensa- 
tion (A.E.P.P.D.). Psychosomatics, 1972(Sep), Vol. 13(5), 
289-292.—Describes 2 cases, both males, with psycho- 
physiologic manifestations when insolvable problems 
confronted the patients. One developed nausea, vomit- 
ing, and diarrhea at night, 12 hrs before he was 
scheduled to take the oral part of the American Board of 
Child Psychiatry. The other had 1 episode of a bleeding 
duodenal ulcer when his daughter developed Alopecia 
areaía and the psychiatrist informed him that he 
suspected some family problem, especially in communi- 
cation. Due to the restrictions in the situations, the 
patients experienced an overwhelming emotional arousal 
activating in turn normal physiological processes to 
extreme. Such a state is hypothesized to lead to 
psychophysiological decompensation and precipitation 
of physical symptoms.—A. S. Kulkarni. 

1097. Billig, O. (Vanderbilt U., Medical School) The 
schizophrenic "artist's" expression of movement, 
Confinia Psychiatrica, 1973, Vol. 16(1), 1-27.—Discusses 
schizophrenic disintegration of the self which causes the 
boundaries of time and space to disappear. The abolition 
of the relation of self to objects leads to the fragmenta- 
tion of concepts, and the flux of affective energy is 
disturbed. These psychic alterations are reflected in the 
art of schizophrenic patients, in forms which show to 
what extent the ego has disintegrated. As these patients 
reintegrate, the bizarre forms disappear and normal 
boundaries of the self and the flow of affective energy 
unite again in an integrated entity.—7. N. Mensh. 

1098. Bleger, José [Schizophrenia, autism and 
symbiosis: Psychoanalytic viewpoint.] (Span) Revista de 
Psicoanálisis, 1973(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 367-376.—Reports 
that schizophrenia may follow either autism or clinical 
symbiosis, not solely autism. It is suggested that the 
psychotic disintegration of such states may facilitate new 
learning in the patient. (English summary) (19 ref)—W. 
A d HOP GERE Hugo. [Notes for a structural 
approach in psychoanalytic psychopathology.] (Span) 
Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América Latina, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 19(4), 280-288.—Presents an approach 
to psychoanalytical psychopathology in which symptoms 
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have a double determination: (a) generic, constitution of 
classes and styles in S; and (b) specific, symptoms 
acquire their specific form under favorable circum- 
stances. (16 ref)—English summary. 

1100, Bourgeois, Marc. [Autodysosmophobia and the 
olfactory reference syndrome: Seven case histories.] 
(Fren) Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
2(3) 353-376.—Reports 7 clinical case histories of 
autodysosmophobia, in which the patient has a delusion- 
al conviction that he is malodorous and is strongly 
offensive to others because of his noxious body-smell. 
Psychopathological fears of this kind may be of either 
neurotic or psychotic origin. In their most severe form, 
they represent a special kind of olfactory hallucination, 
usually of schizophrenic origin. In milder instances, 
when they appear among the neuroses or when linked to 
a clearly depressive syndrome, they are more readily 
understood as 1 aspect of the patient's sensitivity and 
difficulty with interpersonal relationships and as an 
expression of his feelings of worthlessness or negative 
value to others. These psychopathological observations 
are placed in perspective by relating them to what is 
known about the role of human odors as a factor in 
normal social acculturation, and to what has been 
reported about the behavior and subjective state typify- 
ing patients with a medically legitimate basis for 
olfactory concern (e.g, colostomy, urinary inconti- 
nence), (42 ref) —H. E. King. 

1101. Broughton, Roger. (U. Ottawa, Medical Re- 
search Council, Ontario, Canada) Confusional sleep 
disorders: Interrelationship with memory consolidation 
and retrieval in sleep. In P. D. MacLean, A triune 
concept of the brain and behaviour: Hincks memorial 
lecture. Toronto, Canada: U. Toronto Press, 1973. xii, 

165 p. $9.50. 

1102. Buryill, P. W. (U. Western Australia, Sir 
Charles Gairdner Hosp., Shenton Park) Immigration and 
mental disease. Australian & New Zealand Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 7(3), 155-162.—Reviews the 
literature on immigration and mental illness emphasizing 
the types of disorders, the effects of time, the nature of 
the individual and the area in which he locates, and 
various methodological considerations. (67 ref) 

1103. Cancro, Robert (Ed.). (U. Connecticut, Health 
Center, Hartford) Annual review of the schizophrenic 
syndrome: 1973. New York, N.Y.: Brunner/Mazel, 
1974. x, 576 p. $17.50.—Presents a series of 32 empirical 
and discussion papers on the classification and differen- 
tial diagnosis of schizophrenia; biochemical, psychophy- 
siologial, genetic, social, developmental, existential, and 
family studies of schizophrenic processes; and the 
prognosis and therapy of schizophrenic patients. 

1104. Carpenter, William T.; Strauss, John S. & 
Bartko, John J. (National Inst. of Mental Health, 
Psychiatric Assessment Section, Bethesda, Md.) Flexible 
system for the diagnosis of schizophrenia: Report from 
the WHO International Pilot Study of Schizophrenia. 
Science, 1973(Dec), Vol. 182(4118), 1275-1277.—Psychi- 
atrists from 9 countries collected behavioral data from. 

patients (NV = 1,202) recently hospitalized with eviden- 
ce of psychosis, The psychiatrists in each country then 
diagnosed their patients using standardized categories. 
Data on half of the patients were analyzed to derive a 
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system of 12 signs and symptoms for the identification of 
schizophrenia. Findings were replicated with the other 
half of the patient group. The resultant criteria constitute 
an operational method for identifying patients who 
would be commonly considered schizophrenic in many 
centers throughout the world.—Journal abstract. 

1105. Cattell, Raymond B. (Inst. for Research on 
Morality & Adjustment, Boulder, Colo.) A check on the 
28 factor Clinical Analysis Questionnaire structure on 
normal and pathological subjects. Journal of Multivari- 
ate Experimental Personality & Clinical Psychology, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 1(1), 3-12.—Taking the widest currently 
possible array of items made up for various pathological 
behaviors, some 5 pioneer factorings have indicated 28 
primary factors, 16 of which are the familiar normal 
personality factors of the 16 PF in partly pathological 
expression. A pair of scales to mark each of these factors 
was developed in the experimental Clinical Analysis 
Questionnaire (CAQ). A check on the factor structure of 
these 56 variables was made independently on a group of 
400 normal adults, 190 clinical patients, and on a mixed 
group spanning the normal-pathological range. The 
existence of 28-29 factors was uniformly supported in all 
3 groups, and the nature of the factors, at a high degree 
of simple structure, was essentially as hypothesized (as 
was also confirmed by the 2nd-order structure). Howev- 
er, 1 psychoticism factor and 2 depression factors 
showed some spread into other factors, and further 
progressive rectification with new items was indicated. 
(17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1106. Cavendish, Jorge & Fonseca, Vilma. (Recife 
General Hosp., Psychiatric Clinic, Brazil) [The incidence 
of mental pathology on two hierarchic groups of 
soldiers.] (Port) Neurobiologia, 1973(Jul), Vol. 36(3). 
191-194.—Studied 218 soldiers in a psychiatric hospital 
in 2 different hierarchic groups. The relations between 
the groups were analyzed according to the incidence of 
mental pathology. Hypotheses concerning the aggravat- 
ing or coadjutant causes for the appearance of pathology 
under unusual conditions (e.g., military environment) are 
discussed. The roles of different forms of maladjustment 
and defective selection of conscripts are considered. 
—English summary. 

_ 1107. Colman, S. W. & Halstead, H. (Uffculme Clinic, 
Birmingham, England) A questionnaire study of situa- 
tions and response styles in anxiety: A pilot study. 
British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 12(4), 393-401.—Administered a “‘selec- 
tive anxiety scale" which combined items about both 
manifestations of anxiety and anxiety-evoking situations, 
to 30 male and 30 female neurotic patients (mean 
ages — 282 and 27.6 yrs, respectively) and 30 male and 
30 female normal clinic staff members (mean 
ages — 26.4 and 29.9 yrs, respectively). Results indicate 
that neurotics endorsed significantly more items on both 
parts of the scale and showed greater severity of anxiety 
than the normal Ss. A sex difference was found for the 
neurotic Ss but not for the normals. Chi-square analysis 
showed that a number of items on both parts of the 
questionnaire significantly discriminated normal and 
neurotic respondents (p < .01), although the relative 
importance of the items in terms of rank-ordering was 
similar for both groups.—Journal abstract. 
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1108. Copeland, James. For the love of Ann: Based on 
a diary by Jack Hodges. New York, N.Y.: Ballantine, 
1973. 150 p. $1.25.—Describes how, through the efforts 
of her family, a young girl diagnosed as autistic at age 7 
yrs developed into a normal adult. The account is based 
on a diary kept by her father. 

1109. Cordeiro, José C. [States of delirium in the 
elderly: Semiology, nosography, and psychopathology.] 
(Fren) Encéphale, 1973(May), Vol. 62(3), 255-284.— Dis- 
cusses the onset of delirium after the age of 65 yrs. 
Factors discussed in relation to this sickness include 
character traits, sensory functions, visual troubles, 
problems in hearing, various types of hallucinations, 
morbid personality, the role of heredity, social disaffec- 
tion, coexistence of mental problems with delirium, 
themes of polymorphism, confusion, delirium associated 
with psychic problems, delirium not associated with such 
problems, the aging process, erotic syndromes, and 
longevity. (3 p ref)—C. Kokkinis. 

1110. Crawford, Paul L. (Ohio State Dept. of Mental 
Health & Mental Retardation, Div. of Forensic Psychia- 
try, Columbus) Comparisons of the sociopath and 
psychoneurotic on the Leiter Adult Intelligence Scale. 
Psychological Service Center Journal, 1973, Vol. 13, 
55-61.—Administered the Leiter Adult Intelligence Scale 
(LAIS) to 49 patients diagnosed as having a sociopathic 
personality disturbance and 60 patients diagnosed as 
having a psychoneurotic disorder. Results of the LAIS 
verbal, performance, and total scores indicate that the 
sociopathic Ss scored significantly higher on the lan- 
guage tests and significantly lower on the nonlanguage 
tests than did the psychoneurotics. The total IQ scores 
for each group, however, were similar. Results suggest 
the utility of employing multiple rather than dichoto- 
mous classification systems and objective test data rather 
than symptomatology when diagnosing psychiatric 
patients.—L. Gorsey. 

1111. Davids, Anthony. (Brown U.) Children in 
conflict: A casebook. New York, N.Y.: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1974. vii, 227 p.— Presents a collection of 15 case 
histories of emotionally disturbed children in 5 categor- 
ies (psychosomatic, behavior, learning, neurotic, and 
psychotic disorders). Significant factors and treatment 
issues related to each type of disorder, and critical 
problems in the field of child psychology and psychiatry 
are discussed. 

1112. Davis, William E.; Mozdzierz, Gerald J. & 
Macchitelli, Frank J. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Psychology Service, St. Cloud, Minn.) Loss of discrimi- 
native “power” of the MMPI with older psychiatric 
Patients. Journal of Personality Assessment, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 37(6), 555-558.—Administered the MMPI to 4 
groups of 20 hospitalized male patients in ages (18-28 yrs 
vs 45-59 yrs) and psychiatric diagnosis (schizophrenic vs 
nonschizophrenic). The MMPI discriminated between 
young schizophrenic and nonschizophrenic Ss but did 
not discriminate between older schizophrenic and 
nonschizophrenic Ss (p < .05). The apparent loss of 
discriminative "power" of the MMPI with older Ss is 
interpreted as supporting the importance of the often 
overlooked nonpathological characteristics of the psy- 
chological test S.—Journal abstract. 
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1113. DeWolfe, Alan S. & Konieczny, J 
(V eterans. Administration Hosp., Downey, Ill) ERE 
Siveness in schizophrenia. Journal of Personality Assess- 
ment, 1973 (Dec), Vol. 37(6) 568 573.—Compared the 
music preferences of 7 reactive and 12 process schizo- 
phrenics after a 2-wk drug-free period from tranquilizers 
(phenothiazine). Groups did not differ significantly in 
age, IQ, symptom severity, length of hospitalization, or 
physiological arousal. A preference for relaxing over 
stimulating music was viewed as indicating greater 
Tesponsiveness and capacity to differentiate among 
external stimuli. Based on a theory of schizophrenic 
deficit proposing different levels of cognitive develop- 
ment and responsivity in process and reactive schizo- 
phrenics, reactives were predicted to have stronger 
preferences for relaxing music. Results support the 
prediction (p < .05) and are discussed in terms of 
theories of attention to auditory phenomena. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1114. Diamant, J. J. & van Wijk, L. J. (Heiloo 
Municipal U., Amsterdam, Netherlands) [Several auto- 
nomic variables among phobias.] (Duth) Nederlands 
Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 28(7), 437-453.—Reports the results of 2 
studies on the nature of phobic reactions in relation to 
heart action, pulse-measured blood volume, and skin 
conductance. In Study 1, phobias were induced by 
exercises in mental abstraction and the imagination of 
phobic situations. Ss were 14 phobic patients and 14 
controls. Physiological measurements were expressed in 
level-, difference-, and adaptation scores. The only 
difference in results was that the Ss were significantly 
slower than controls in the adaptation scores with respect 
to blood volume. In Study 2, the objective was to 
determine the differences between the groups with 
respect to autonomic response specificity and response 
stereotypy. 8 phobic Ss and 8 normal female controls 
were exposed to stress situations: mental arithmetic, 
word tests, electric shocks, and a cold test, consisting of 
submerging a foot in very cold water for | min. 
Differences between the 2 groups were found with 
response stereotypy on the word test. Experimental Ss 
produced more vascular tension, were more active in 
skin conductance variables, and slower in adaptation 
than controls. (English summary)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

1115. Fingerer, Marsha E. (Adelphi U.) Psychological 
sequelae of abortion: Anxiety and depression. Journal of 
Community Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 221-225. 
— To assess the degree of anxiety and depression 
accompanying an abortion, 5 groups of Ss were given the 
state subscale of the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory, 
Zuckerman's Affective Adjective Check List, and a 
measure of depressive symptomatology. In order of 
decreasing scores, the groups were: 36 psychoanalytic 

stdoctoral students answering the way theory would 
predict the woman would feel the day after her abortion, 
43 undergraduate or graduate students role-playing as if 
they were about to have an abortion, 207 people 
accompanying abortion patients to the clinic, 324 women 
before their abortions, and a subsample of the same 
women the day after their abortions (m — 177). Results 
imply there is no immediate anxiety after abortion. There 
is some mild depression, probably a transient situational 
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reaction adjustment. The psychological aftereffects of 
abortion seem to reside in psychoanalytic theory and 
societal myths.—Journal summary. 

1116. Fisher, Seymour et al. (Boston U., Medical 
School, Psychopharmacology Lab.) Scientific models 
and psychopathology. Seminars in Psychiatry, 1972(Aug), 
Vol. 4(3), 191-296.—Discusses the relationship between 
physiology, environment, and mental illness. Biogenic 
amines (e.g., adrenaline and dopamine) are discussed in 
terms of their metabolism and connections with psycho- 
pathology. Several viewpoints of mental illness are 
presented. Neurophysiology and mental illness are 
discussed in terms of research concerning the relation- 
ship between brain behavior (specifically EEG patterns) 
and its neurochemistry. The biochemical component in 
vulnerability to schizophrenia is described. The hypothe- 
sis that both learned and innate factors interact to 
produce predispositions to certain kinds of illness is 
reviewed. The impact of scientific models on clinical 
psychopharmacology is discussed from the viewpoint of 
psychiatrist, internist, and pharmacologist.—R. S. Albin. 

1117. Fontana, Alberto E. & Loschi, Julio A. (Argen- 
tine Assn. of Psychotherapy, Buenos Aires) [The time- 
space categories in the psychological life of groups.] 
(Span) Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de America Latina, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 19(5), 378-385.—Considers that every 
group is made up of subgroups which represent the 
internal objects of every member in the group. The time- 
detection fantasy as a defense from the unknown is 
proposed as being responsible for every type of mental 
illness, both in the individual and in the group. 

1118. Frese, Frederick J.; Crawford, Paul L. & 
Kobrinski, Edward J. (Ohio State Dept. of Mental Health 
& Mental Retardation, Div. of Forensic Psychiatry, 
Columbus) Sex differences on the Leiter Aduit Intelíi- 
gence Scale. Psychological Service Center Journal, 1973, 
Vol. 13, 63-70.—Analyzed the Leiter Adult Intelligence 
Scale (LAIS) protocols for 80 males and 80 females 
(mean age, 33 yrs) who had entered a psychiatric 
receiving hospital in 1956-1966. Females scored signifi- 
cantly higher than males on the LAIS Digits subtest 
while males scored significantly higher than females on 
the LAIS Free-Recall-Controlled-Recall subtest. Se 
Scores on the WAIS Digit Span subtest were also 
analyzed and similar sex differences were observed; 
differences between these data and those of D. Wes- 
chler's normative studies are discussed. No sex differ- 
ences on total LAIS IQs were found.—L. Gorsey. 

1119. Frost, Barry P. & Lockwood, Barbara. (U. 

Calgary, Alberta, Canada) Studies of family relations 
test patterns: |. Test inhibition. Journal of Personality 
Assessment, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(6), 544-550.—Investigat- 
ed E. Bene and E. J. Anthony's 1957 “tenderness vs 
toughness" hypothesis of inhibition in boys. Examina- 
tion of the Family Relations Test (ERT protocols of 217 
boys (age range, 7 yrs 2 mo to 12 yrs 10 mo; IQ range, 
80-132) referred to school psychologists, showed Bene 
and Anthony’s hypothesis to be valid in this sample. 
Evidence suggests that each of the 8 Scoring categories 
should be viewed separately for inhibition trends and not 
summed over any of the 3 dimensions: intensity, 
direction, and valence. The relation of FRT Inhibition to 
reason for referral was examined, but only in the 8-yr-old 
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group was any significant relationship found.—Journal 
abstract. 

1120. Gaede, Erwin A. (First Unitarian Church of 
Ann Arbor, Mich.) The method in the madness. Journal 
of Religion& Health.1973(Oct), Vol. 12(4), 367-377.—Dis- 
cusses the semantic difficulties of the term "mental 
illness" and proposes new, more meaningful terms. Three 
reasons are given for the effort: (a) Mental illness has 
become a myth and as such is misleading. (b) Being an 
inadequate concept it has led to inadequate treatment. 
(c) A term is needed that more adequately describes 
what most people mean. The term "mental illness" is 
discussed in the framework of the medical model and 
historically. Brain (medical) must today be separated 
from mind (psychological) if we expect to do better with 
treatment methods. Teresa of Avila is quoted as devising 
an adequate test for witches during the middle ages; if à 
behavior could be explained in terms of some natural 
causes, then the so-called witches should be treated “as if 
sick.” The author aligns himself with that meaning; 
however, he states that unfortunately the "as if" has been 
dropped and we regard people as mentally sick. That 
term often leads to the patient not taking responsibility 
for his behaviors. As alternative terms, "problems in 
living" or “coping with living" are suggested.—F. A. 
Hardt. 

1121. Garmezy, Norman & Streitman, Sandra. (U. 
Minnesota) Children at risk: The search for the 
antecedents of schizophrenia: |. Conceptual models and 
research methods. Schizophrenia Bulletin, 1974(Spr), 
Vol. 8, 14-90.—Reviews approaches to the study of 
individuals predisposed to schizophrenia and considers 
the problems of defining "risk," the kinds of etiological 
models used to determine vulnerable children, and 
intervention efforts designed to treat the disorder. 4 
models of schizophrenic etiology are identified—the 
genetic, the psychogenic, the sociogenic, and the early 
neglect models—and the interaction of methodology and 
findings in each is examined. 4 types of research 
approaches are outlined (clinical retrospective methods; 
follow-back studies, which start with the disordered 
adult and premorbid status from Society's records—s- 
chool data or court and clinic information; follow-up 
procedures which evaluate the adult adjustment of 
disturbed children; and follow-through or longitudinal 
studies). Representative investigations which use each 
type of strategy and possible modifications of the 
methodologies are also examined. The effects of in- and 
outpatient hospitalization, joint hospitalization of moth- 
ers anf infants, and data from the Danish adoption 
studies are reviewed. (8 p ref}—L. Gorsey. 

1122. Gear de Liendo, Maria C. [Ambiguity, 
confusion and paradox.] (Span) Revista de Psicoanálisis, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 377-393.—Studies the relationship 
between the ambiguity of one member of a dyad and the 
confusion and possible potential for psychotic behavior 
of the other member. Conflicting expectations can cause 
mir persan to e is in a double bind; he may have 

oubts as to whether he is bei H. 
Been s being accepted. (25 ref)— 

1123. Gordon, Malcolm W. & Van der Velde, 
Christiaan D. (Norwich Hosp., Abraham Ribicoff Re- 
search Center, Conn.) Metabolic adaptation in the 
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manic-depressive. Nature, 1974(Jan), Vol. 247(5437), 
160-162.— Tested the ability of 5 manic-depressives to 
reorganize their hormonal balance during fasting, which 
in a healthy man provokes a diabetic-like response to a 
glucose load. 6 hospital staff members, and 5 schizoaf- 
fectives who were taking lithium carbonate, served as 
controls. Before, during, and after a 3-day fast 5 
measurements of response to glucose load were made on 
each S. Response, measured by the sum of the 5 samples, 
was lowest in manic-depressives and only slightly higher 
than their pretest levels, but in the nonmedicated (staff) 
group the sum was 306 mg% higher, and in the 
medicated (schizoaffective) group 240 mg% higher. Half- 
hour serum glucose levels were lower than prefast or 
refed levels in the manic-depressives, higher in the staff 
group and the schizoaffectives. Manic-depressives 
showed some adaptation to the fact: peak glucose levels 
occurred late and were moderately higher than the 
prefast or refed tests, Lithium did not seem to be a 
critical variable in the experiments. Other factors that 
may influence the glucose metabolism of manic-depres- 
sives are discussed. (23 ref)—J. Davis. 

1124, Griffiths, R. D. (Welsh National School of 
Medicine, Cardiff) A standardized assessment of the 


work behaviour of psychiatric patients. British Journal of 


Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 123(575), 403-408.—De- 
scribes a standard 25-item work report for use in hospital 
workshops or clerical work situations. Patients’ assets 
and difficulties are identified, and a quantitative score 
permits charting progress over time or comparisons of 
individuals or groups. Interjudge correlations were 
positive and retest reliability was satisfactory. Indicating 
validity was the demonstrated differentiation of a group 
of patients who returned to gainful employment vs 
others who were unemployed. Principal components 
analysis was conducted.—R. L. Sulzer. 

1125. Gutmann, David; Gottesman, Leonard & 
Tessler, Sydney. (U. Michigan) A comparative study of 
ego functioning in geriatric patients. Gerontologist, 
1973(Win), Vol. 13(4), 419-423.—Estimated the adaptive 
ego functions of 2 groups of 20 elderly chronic 
schizophrenics through “naturalistic” rather than the 
usual psychometric procedures. The experimental Ss 
were residents on a high-staff, “total-push” ward, while 
the control group consisted of residents of a "traditional 
low-staff, custodial ward. Both groups were asked to 
conduct a guided tour of their ward space. Experimental 
Ss demonstrated a more “mature” ego adaptation to 
their habitat than was the case for the control patients: 
they toured more rooms, organized their tour more 
systematically, and described the various settings from 
Objective rather than subjective perspectives. Results 
suggest the value of studying ego functions in relation to 
the psychosocial "habitats" to which they are adapted. 
—Journal abstract. A 

1126. Horvath, Peter; Foulds, G. A. & Adamowicz, J. 
K. (St. Thomas Psychiatric Hosp., London, Canada) 
Personality and pathology: Stable and unstable corre- 
lates. British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 12(4), 415-419.— Tested and retested 53 
20-59 yr old psychiatric patients on a battery of 
personality scales to differentiate those measures assess- 
ing stable and those assessing unstable personality 
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characteristics. Ss completed 21 scales derived from the 
Personal Disturbance Scale of the Symptom-Sign Inven- 
tory, the 16 PF, and the Hostility-Direction of Hostility 
Questionnaire. The criterion for differentiation consisted 
of change in scale scores from test to retest, unlike 
previous studies which analyzed scale score distributions 
in normal and abnormal populations. Scales measuring 
unstable personality characteristics were expected to 
change significantly while those measuring stable charac- 
teristics were not. 5 of the 6 predicted changes occurred. 
Findings are discussed with reference to symptom 
distinctions, states and normal and deviant traits, and 
their relationship to psychopathology.—Journal abstract, 

1127. Hunt, Winslow. (Columbia U., Coll. of Physi- 
cians & Surgeons) Beating fantasies and daydreams 
revisited: Presentation of a case. Journal of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, 1973, Vol. 21(4), 
817-832.—Presents a case history in which masochistic 
fantasies of 2 kinds, crude beating fantasies and refined 
elaborate daydreams, played a central role in the 
patient’s life and in her analysis. The central meaning of 
such fantasies was the wish to be loved by the father. 
Such fantasies developed in childhood in a setting of 
sibling rivalry and were crystallized by a single traumatic 
experience. In adult life they were kept isolated from the 
rest of the mental life, and appeared in response to 
current experiences of deprivation. The masochistic 
daydream has in the past been considered to be an 
attempt to obtain the libidinal gratification of a beatin, 
fantasy while still avoiding masturbation. Analysis ol 
this case suggests that the beating fantasy and the 
associated refined daydream both expressed the wish to 
be loved by the father, but the beating fantasy by itself 
expressed the wish for a sexual act with the father, while 
the daydream expressed the narcissistic aspect of the 
wish for the father’s love (i.e., the desire for that love in 
order to create an inner image of self as good, attractive, 
and loveable). (21 ref)—Journal summary. 

1128. SEH D. W. & Bursill, A. E. (U. Oxford, 
England) Probability learning and width of attention in 
normal and schizophrenic groups. British Journal of 
Social & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 12(4), 
402-410.—Tested P. H. Venable's theory that chronic 
schizophrenics display narrowed attention in a probabili- 
ty learning task. Contrary to prediction, 24 normals, 8 
paranoid schizophrenics, and 16 nonparanoid schizo- 
phrenics did not differ in their probability learning on a 
2:1 ratio, or when that ratio changed to 100% occurrence 
of 1 stimulus. On measures of the dependence of the Ss 
current behavior on previous stimuli and responses the 
schizophrenics were no less dependent on the more 
distant events than the normals, again contrary to 
prediction. Findings also fail to support the "immediacy 
hypothesis" of K. Salzinger et al. There was some 
evidence that the nonparanoid schizophrenics were more 
influenced by their own previous responses and less by 
the stimulus series than were the paranoid schizophrenics 

.—Journal abstract. 
ie dee hr Gershen. (Michigan State U., Coun- 
seling Center) Capacity to handle unassimilable materi- 
al: Coping strategies of schizophrenics and normals. 
Journal of Personality Assessment, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(6), 
519-526.—Conceptualized anxiety as the result of a 
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backlog of unassimilable or incongruent material and 
postulated 2 processes to reflect coping strategies 
(assimilation and accommodation). 20 male undergradu- 
ates and 30 hospitalized acute male schizophrenics (15 
paranoid and 15 nonparanoid) completed a picture 
interpretation task which consisted of drawings of people 
in social situations reflecting 6 conflict areas (aggression, 
dependency, heterosexuality, inferiority, rejection, and 
homosexuality). Each of the 15 pictures was shown to Ss 
for 6 trials which varied the amount of information 
presented; Ss were to interpret what was going on in 
each picture. Results (a) support the hypothesis that 
schizophrenics would fail to cope with unassimilable 
material because of an inability to accommodate (the 
process of changing internal schemata), but (b) do not 
support the prediction that paranoids would increase 
assimilation while nonparanoids would suppress assimi- 
lation.—Journal abstract. 

1130. Kestenberg, Judith S. (State U. New York, 
Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn) Nagging, spread- 
ing excitement, arguing. International Journal of Psy- 
choanalytic Psychotherapy, 1973(Aug), Vol. 2(3), 265-297. 
—Feminine moods of nagging and argumentativeness 
are seen as an externalization of inner-genital tensions, 
having their origin in the pregenital mother-oriented 
phase, developing through the phallic-oedipal phase, and 
remaining throughout life the typically feminine regres- 
sive response to internal excitement. (29 ref) 

1131. Kidson, Malcolm A. (Monash U., Melbourne, 
Victoria, Australia) Personality and hypertension. Jour- 
nal of Psychosomatic Research, 1973(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 
35-41.—Administered 3 questionnaires—the Eysenck 
Personality Inventory, the 16PF, and the Cornell 
Medical Index—to 40 male hypertensive outpatients and 
to 110 male nonpatients selected from industry. The 
hypertensive outpatients were found to be significantly 
more neurotic than nonpatient Ss. This was considered 
to be a reactive state occurring in hypertensive patients. 
Casual diastolic pressure was positively associated with 
extraversion and obesity. (21 ref) —W. G. Shipman. 

1132. Kostandov, E. A. (Central Scientific Research 
Inst. of Legal Psychiatry, Moscow, USSR) [The effect of 
negative emotions on perception.] (Russ) Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1973(Nov), Vol. 19(6), 60-72.—Studied the 
effect of emotional content of words on their recognition 
thresholds. Ss were 23 adults, mentally disturbed because 
of severe conflicts experienced in the life situation. 
Neutral and emotional words were presented to Ss while 
their EEG and GSR were recorded. The emotional 
words used were pertinent to each S's particular conflict. 
Words were presented at the rate of 1 every 5 sec. 
Exposure time necessary for recognition and reading the 
word aloud was taken as the recognition threshold. The 
experiment was run under 3 conditions: before, during, 
and after the injection of an anticholinergic agent. 

Higher verbal recognition thresholds were observed for 
the emotional words, along with subliminal recognition, 
as recorded by the GSR and EEG. Emotional words 
produced an increase in amplitude and a decrease in the 
latency in the late positive component of CEP from the 
occipital region of the brain. It is conjectured that this 
was caused by nonspecific afferent signals from the 
limbic system. The possible mechanism whereby the 
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limbic system may change recognition thresholds of 
emotional words is discussed. (25 ref}—L. Zusne. 

1133. Kramer, Milton & Roth, Thomas. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Cincinnati, O.) A comparison of 
dream content in laboratory dream reports of schizo- 
phrenic and depressive patient groups. Comprehensive 
Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 14(4), 325-329.— Compared 
the content of REM-dream reports of 5 male and 5 
female depressed and 11 male and 2 female schizophren- 
ic patients. Dream reports were collected from awaken- 
ings initiated 5 min after the onset of each REM period. 
The depressed Ss had 48 nights of REM awakening 
during which 177 wakenings were made yielding 91 
dreams, a dream recall rate of 5176. The schizophrenic Ss 
had a dream recall rate of 71%. Results indicate that (a) 
the dream report was a form of verbal behavior; (b) if 
the report reflects the emotional state of the dreamer, 
then depressed and schizophrenic Ss differed in their 
subjective life; and (c) the continuity of mental life. 
Implications for a functional theory of the dream are 
considered moderately positive.—C. Kokkinis. 

1134. Kujath, Gerhard. (Free U. Berlin, Children's 
Clinic, W. Germany) [On the psychosomatics of allergic 
and vegetative reactions in child age.] (Germ) Praxis 
der Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 22(8), 279-283.—Shows with 4 cases how allergic 
and vegetative reactions can become a field of expres- 
sions for affective tensions of various kinds. Diagnosis 
aims at understanding the personality of the child patient 
from its total life situation in order to find optimal 
possibilities for a multidimensional therapy. (22 ref)—H. 
A. Euler. 

1135. Langevin, R. & Hutchins, L. M. (Clarke Inst. of 
Psychiatry, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) An experimental 
investigation of judges' ratings of schizophrenics' and 
non-schizophrenics' paintings. Journal of Personality 
Assessment, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(6), 537-543.—4 categor- 
ies of paintings (N = 200) done by 31 schizophrenic 
patients and 19 art and education students were rated by 
13 judges (10 occupational therapists, 1 psychiatrist, 1 
psychologist, and 1 nurse) as to whether the painter was 
schizophrenic or normal. All painter Ss completed the 
Shipley-Hartford Aptitude Test as a measure of intelli- 
gence because of its high correlation with the WAIS. 
‘There was significant agreement in correctly identifying 
paintings, but the percent correct, greater than chance, 
was only 9.99%. Judges did best on paintings with human 
content. Intelligence scores were related to correct 
identification of 2 paintings, while art experience related 
to proportion was judged schizophrenic for all 4 
paintings. Stepwise Tegression analysis suggests that 
intelligence scores were artifactually related to painting 
Scores but art experience was not.—Journal abstract. 

1136. Laverty, S. G. (Kingston Psychiatric Hosp., 
Addiction Studies Unit, Ontario, Canada) Sleep disor- 
ders and delirium associated with the use of ethanol. In 
E D. MacLean, A triune concept of the brain and 
behaviour: Hincks memorial lecture. Toronto, Canada: U. 
Toronto Press, 1973. xii, 165 p. $9.50. 

1137. Lavoie, Germain; Sabourin, Michel & Langlois, 
Jacques. (Saint-Jean-de-Dieu Hosp., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) Hypnotic susceptibility, amnesia, and IQ in 
chronic schizophrenia. International Journal of Clinical & 
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Experimental Hypnosis, 1973(Jul), Vol. 21(3), 157-168. 
—Evaluated hypnotic susceptibility and its relationship 
to IQ in 56 27-63 yr old male psychotic psychiatric 
patients (48 schizophrenics) using the Stanford Hypnotic 
Susceptibility Scale (SHHS). Ss also completed the 
Revised Beta Examination and a French version of the 
Weschler Memory Scale. Results were compared with 
data obtained from 124 normal individuals in a previous 
study. Findings indicate that (a) psychotic Ss had a lower 
frequency of high SHHS scores and a lower percentage 
of success on the eye closure, eye catalepsy, and moving- 
hands items than did normal Ss; (b) there was a higher 
incidence of posthypnotic amnesia in the psychotic Ss; 
(c) there was no reversibility of amnesia in 78% of the Ss; 
and (d) Ss who passed the amnesia item had lower IQs 
than those who failed. Distinctions between genuine 
posthypnotic amnesia and forgetting are proposed and 
results of the amnesia item are related to data on 
distractibility and disturbed attentional processes in 
chronic schizophrenics. (German, French, & Spanish 
summaries) (33 ref)—Journal abstract. 
1138. Leiter, Russell G. The Leiter population: A 
psychological model for mental illness. Psychological 
Service Center Journal, 1973, Vol. 13, 1-38.—Describes a 
diagnostic manual and model of mental illness based on 
computer-analyzed data from the WAIS, the Leiter 
Adult Intelligence Scale, the Porteus Maze Test, and in 
some cases, the MMPI. Based on this data and other 
demographic and background information, a patient is 
classified into 1 of 7 Leiter populations. Norms for these 
7 populations were derived from the test behavior of 
2,251 patients admitted to a psychiatric hospital during a 
10-yr period. It is proposed that the Leiter population 
model supplies a behavioral replacement to the medical 
model of psychiatric illness. The populations range from 
those with behavior problems without impairment of the 
mental processes per se to those who are mentally 
deficient and chronically totally socially insufficient; all 
patterns are based on a hierarchy of socioeconomic 
maladjustment. Equivalent psychiatric diagnoses are 
presented and compared to the Leiter populations, 
methods of classification and scoring are detailed, and 
the theoretical bases are discussed.—L. Gorsey. ` 
1139. Lessing, Elise E., et al. (Inst. for Juvenile 
Research, Chicago, Ill.) Differentiating children’s symp- 
tom checklist items on the basis of judged severity of 
psychopathology. Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 88(2), 329-350.—229 symptom items, 
describing deviant behavior in children aged 6-18 yrs, 
were rated by 45 clinicians on a 5-point scale of severity 
of psychopathology. When analyses of variance bad 
performed, clinical discipline of the rater and sex of e 
symptom-bearing child produced nonsignificant differ- 
ences in mean severity ratings. However, 121 items 


yielded significant differences by age level of the child. 


At each of 4 age levels, the obtained mean Dos 
ratings were used to form 3 groups of symptoms il 2 
moderate, and severe), each of which would yield a 
separate subscore and separate change score whenever 
successive evaluations are performed. Patterns of e 
in the 3 proposed subscores are discussed in terms o 


their implications regarding improvement OF lack of 
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improvement as the result of 
—Journal abstract. 

1140. Levi, Lennart. (Karolinska Inst, Lab. for 
Clinical Stress Research, Stockholm, Sweden) Stress, 
distress and psychosocial stimuli. Occupational Mental 
Health, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3(3), 2-10—Considers the 
hypothesis that psychosocial stimuli Ge. stress-evoking 
factors within an individual’s environment) can cause 
disease. Recent data which support 4 secondary hy- 
potheses about the relationship between personality 
factors and disease, adaptive response patterns, bio- 
chemical reactions to psychosocial stimuli (e.g., increases 
in adrenaline, plasma free fatty acids, and triglyceride 
levels), cumulative life changes and disease (e.g., envi- 
ronmental change and myocardial infarction), and 
precursors of psychosomatic disease are examined. 
Practical implications for monitoring and prevention 
programs are discussed. (16 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

1141. Lloyd, J. H. (Neuro-Psychiatric Centre, Mont 
Park, Victoria, Australia) Religion and insanity: Folie 
partagée-folie a trois. Australian & New Zealand Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 7(3), 193-199.—Examines 
a religious group in Victoria in which the chaplain 
claimed to have cured an epileptic by intercessional 
prayer. Others in the group (n = 8-10) then began 
experiencing mild to severe psychological problems. 

1142. Marshall, W. L. (Kingston Psychiatric Hosp., 
Clinical Psychology Lab., Ontario, Canada) Cognitive 
functioning in schizophrenia: Il. Conceptual perform- 
ance under unpaced, speeded, and slowed conditions. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 123(575), 
423-428.—Matched groups of schizophrenics, neurotics, 
and convicts performed Chapman's concept sorting task 
under unpaced, speeded, and slowed conditions. Schizo- 
phrenics made more associative errors under unpaced 
conditions, and their performance was worsened by 
speeding and helped by slowing. Hawks and Marshall's 
slowed processing theory received only limited support 
from these results. Particularly, there was no marked 
distinction between overinclusive and nonoverinclusive 
schizophrenics.—R. L. Sulzer. Se 

1143. Marshall, W. L. (Kingston Psychiatric Hosp., 
Clinical Psychology Lab., Ontario, Canada) Cognitive 
functioning in schizophrenia: l. Stimulus analysing and 
response selection processes. British Journal of Psychia- 
try, 1973(Oct), Vol. 123(575), 413-423.—Indicates that 
defective cognitive functioning in schizophrenics may 
result from difficulties in either or both stimulus analysis 
or response selection or in difficulty in holding material 
in short-term memory, retrieving from memory, transfer- 
ring information, or associating at a central level. A 
choice reaction time model permits description of 
capacities at most of these levels. Analysis of card sorting 
behavior by schizophrenics, neurotics, and convict 
controls showed that schizophrenics were slower in their 
movements and had more difficulty in analysis of stimuli 
and in selection of the appropriate response.—R. L. 
SE Marshall, W. L. (Kingston Psychiatric Hosp., 
Clinical Psychology Lab., Ontario, Canada) Cognitive 
functioning in schizophrenia: ill, The relationship 
between conceptual performance and information 
processing capacities. British Journal of Psychiatry, 


psychotherapy. (24 ref) 
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1973(Oct), Vol. 123(575), 428-433.—A correlational 
analysis of earlier data obtained from schizophrenics, 
neurotics, and convicts was done on choice reaction time 
(CRT) data and scores on Chapman's concept sorting 
test. Findings do not support either Payne's or Broen's 
explanations of schizophrenic performance or agree with 
deductions from Hawks and Marshall's theory. Concept 
tests lack utility compared to CRT tasks.—R. L. Sulzer. 
1145. McFie, John. (Charing Cross Hosp., London, 
England) Intellectual imbalance: A perceptual hypothe- 
sis. British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 12(4), 433-434.—Investigated the possi- 
bility that verbal-performance intellectual imbalance 
might be a factor in emotional disorder. The number of 
cases with a discrepancy of 20 or more IQ points on 
various IQ tests was counted among 800 consecutive 
patients seen in a child psychiatry department. Since 
there were only 89 cases, intellectual imbalance was not 
thought to be a factor in emotional disorders. 21 of these 
89 Ss (including 2 normal adults) were given 8 subtests of 
either the WISC or the WAIS and a test of span of 
apprehension for visual nonverbal material (estimation 
of the number of scattered dots in groups of dots shown 
for 100 msec). 11 Ss (age range 10-21 yrs) had higher 
Verbal than Performance IQs and 10 Ss (age range 8-25 
yrs) had higher Performance than Verbal IQs. It is 
suggested that discrepancies between Verbal and Per- 
formance IQs reflect an individual superiority for 
auditory verbal or visual nonverbal processing at the 
perceptual level. The finding that Ss from higher social 
classes had slightly higher Verbal IQs is thought to be the 
result of innate differences in cognitive abilities, acting 
over the generations, which influence social status.—L. 
Gorsey. 

1146. McGhie, A. (Queen's U., Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada) Input dysfunction in Schizophrenia. In P. D. 
MacLean, A triune concept of the brain and behaviour: 
Hincks memorial lecture. Toronto, Canada: U. Toronto 
Press, 1973. xii, 165 p. $9.50. 

1147. McPherson, F. M.; Blackburn, I M.; Draff: 
Joan W. & McFadyen, M. (Royal et Liff Hep 
Scotland) A further study of the Grid Test of Thought 
Disorder. British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 12(4), 420-427.— Compared the per- 
formance of 36 thought-disordered Schizophrenics, 24 
non-thought-disordered Schizophrenics, 18 manics, and 
33 depressives (age range for all groups = 17-60 yrs) on 
4 measures derived from the Bannister-Fransella Grid 
Test of Thought Disorder (Intensity, Consistency, 
Element Consistency, and Social Deviation). On all 4 
measures, the thought-disordered Schizophrenics had 
significantly poorer scores than the other groups which 
did not differ among themselves. Within a subgroup of 
19 schizophrenics, each of the 4 measures correlated 
Significantly with clinical ratings of the severity of 

thought disorder. However, when the effects of Intensity 
and Consistency were each partialled out, the correlation 
between Element Consistency and clinical ratings was 
reduced to insignificance, whereas when Element Con- 
sistency was partialled out, Intensity and Consistency 
remained significantly correlated with the Tatings. It is 
argued that, not only has the test been successfully cross- 
validated as a measure of thought disorder, but results 
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also support the explanation that low scores on the test 
reflect a loose construct system. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

1148. Mellsop, Graham. (Aukland Hosp., New Zea- 
land) Antecedents of schizophrenia: The "'schizoid" 
myth? Australian & New Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 7(3), 208-211.— Traces the origins and 
usage of the term "schizoid personality." The validity of 
regarding it as a common precursor to schizophrenia is 
examined in the light of those published longitudinal 
studies of adult patients with schizophrenia, on whom 
information had been collected during their childhood. It 
is concluded that the evidence linking the schizoid 
personality with schizophrenia is tenuous. (21 ref) 

1149. Melon, J.; Lebas, A. & Lieutenant, L. (U. Liege, 
Belgium) [Aging in schizophrenia: A clinical study using 
the Rorschach and Szondi tests.] (Fren) Acta Psychiatri- 
ca Belgica, 1973(Jan), Vol. 73(1), 155-184.—31 patients 
who had been hospitalized in the same institution for at 
least 10 yrs were examined with both the Rorschach and 
the Szondi tests. Results show that Schizophrenic 
symptoms disappear slowly with age, behavior becomes 
more constructive, sense of reality increas and 
socialization improves. The old concept of the “burnt 
out” or “residual” schizophrenic appears to be of little 
value. Improvement with age was better for patients with 
less severe initial symptoms. (English, Dutch, German, 
Italian & Spanish summaries) (20 ref)—E. Coché 

1150. Mendlewicz, J.; Massart-Guiot, T.; Wilmotte, J. 
& Fleiss, J. L. (New York State Psychiatric Inst., New 
York) Blood groups in manic-depressive illness and 
schizophrenia. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 35(1), 39-41.—Studied 90 manic-depressive and 293 
schizophrenic patients, all of native Belgian origin. 2 
independent blood-group determinations were made on 
each patient. Results confirm previous findings of a high 
frequency of the A blood group in schizophrenics and a 
high frequency of the O blood group in manic-depres- 
Sives. Although the relationship between blood group 
factors and major psychosis is still poorly understood, 
these results are taken to indicate that the ABO genotype 
plays a role in the Predisposition to manic-depressive 
illness and Schizophrenia.—Journal summary. 

_ 1151. Merskey, H. (National Hosp. for Nervous 
Diseases, London, England) Personality traits of psychi- 
atric patients with pain. Journal of Psychosomatic 
Research, 1972(Jun), Vol. 16(3), 163-166.—Administered 
the Maudsley Personality Inventory (MPI) to a series of 
normal controls, Psychiatric patients with pain, and 
Psychiatric patients without pain. In general patients 
with pain had slightly lower neuroticism scores on the 
MPI than those without pain. Results are in harmony 
with the view that extraversion is associated with an 
Increase in the complaint of pain, while depression is 
associated with reduced extraversion score.—W. G. 
Shipman. 


s 1152. Meyers, C. (Charleroi Civil Hosp., Neurology 
ervice, Belgium) [Psycho-organic problems relating to 
zi postpartum psychosis.] (Fren) Encéphale, 1973(May), 

ol. 62(3), 285-296.—Discusses various hypotheses 
Telating to postpartum psychosis of a psycho-organic 
nature. A case is described of a 24-yr-old girl suffering 
from behavior Problems which started Shortly after 
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having been introduced to a young man. The clinical 
development of this patient is discussed in the following 
contexts: psychiatric, gynecological and biological. 
Etiological and psychodynamic factors are also dis- 
cussed. The importance of dynamic influences on the 
psychic forces of the personality is emphasized. (15 ref) 
—C. Kokkinis. 

1153. Michaux, Mary H.; Pruim, Robert J.; Foster, 
Shirley A. & Chelst, Marvin R. (Springfield State Hosp., 
Sykesville, Md.) Relatives’ perceptions of rural and 
urban day center patients. Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 
36(2), 203-212——Analyzes the attitudes of relatives 
toward psychiatric patients in rural and urban settings. 
49 patients from a rural day center and 40 from an urban 
day center were selected, and their significant others 
were interviewed. Clinical and demographic information 
was collected; the financial burden of the patient’s illness 
was assessed, and the Katz Adjustment Scale (KAS) and 
the Michaux Stress Index (MSI) were administered. It 
was found that (a) more urban patients came from lower 
socioeconomic classes, (b) urban families were more 
dissatisfied with a patient’s performance of socially 
expected activities, and (c) more urban families felt that 
the patient was a source of distress. A further replication 
of the study with 188 patients confirmed the findings. It 
is suggested that tolerance of deviant behavior is lower in 
urban settings. (20 ref) —E. M. Uprichard. 

1154. Miklich, Donald R.; Rewey, Helen H.; Weiss, 
Jonathan H. &  Kolton Shelley. A preliminary 
investigation of psychophysiological responses to stress 
among different subgroups of asthmatic children. 
Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1973(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 
1-8.—Studied psychophysiological responses to stress 
among 17 asthmatics divided into 3 groups differing in 
the degree of self-reported emotionally induced asthma. 
The Ss were 11-16 yr old males. Variables studied were 
heart rate, finger pulse amplitude, respiration durations 
and rates, and peak expiratory flow rates (PEFR). Stress 
was induced by arbitrarily criticizing asthmatic boys for 
their performance on mental arithmetic problems. The 
data show that the stress had marked effects on all 
variables but PEFR. Asthmatics with emotional precipi- 
tants showed abnormal respiration patterns and reduced 
vasoconstriction to the stress.—W. G. Shipman. 

1155. Montserrat-Esteve, S. [Biochemical bases of 
anxiety.] (Span) Anuario de Psicologia, 1972, No. 7, 3-37. 
— Discusses 3 biochemical bases of anxiety: (a) congeni- 
tal errors of the metabolism; (b) endogenous psychosis, 
*.&, schizophrenia, depression, and mania; and (c) 
elemental psychic symptoms or functions. The study 
focuses on the third type. (French & English summaries) 
(12 p ref)—C. Kokkinis. 

1156. Mosher, Loren R. & Feinsilver, David. (Center 
for Studies of Schizophrenia, Chevy Chase, Md.) Current 
Studies on schizophrenia. International Journal of Psychi- 
atry, 1973(Mar), Vol. 11(1), 7-52.—Presents a compre- 
hensive review on the current state of knowledge 
regarding schizophrenia prepared for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. While hospitalization 
occurs for shorter periods than previously, readmissions 
are more frequent. In addition, out of the population of 
schizophrenics living in the community, only 15-4075 
achieve an average level of adjustment. National 
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Institute for Mental Health effort against this illness has 
concentrated on a review of the recent biology of 
Schizophr. enia, the development of research on individu- 
als „at relatively high risk for the development of 
schizophrenia, studies of the psychosocial treatment of 
schizophrenia, and studies of the diagnostic process, 
Research is reported in (a) diagnosis, description, and 
psychological functions of schizophrenia; (b) genetics; 
(c) biology; (d) populations at “high risk"; (e) family of 
schizophrenics; (f) childhood schizophrenia and autism; 
and (g) treatment. Implications for future research are 
discussed. (54 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

1157. Pagés Larraya, Fernando. [The cultural complex 
of madness among the moro-ayoreos.] (Span) Acta 
Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América Latina, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 19(4), 253-264.—Describes the cultural complex of 
madness among the moyo-ayoreo natives from the 
Chaco Boreal (northern Chaco, Bolivia and Paraguay), 
considered as the last survivors of the historical zamucos. 
(23 ref)—English summary. 

1158. Pevzner, M. S. (USSR Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences, Scientific Research Inst. of Defectology, 
Moscow) [The clinical characterization of children who 
show a delay in development.] (Russ) Defektologiya, 
1972, Vol. 3, 3-9.—Reviews literature relative to children 
with psychological infantilism, the defining characteristic 
of which is stated to be underdevelopment of the 
emotional-volitional sphere of the personality. Evidence 
from cytoarchitecture, comparative anatomy, and A. R. 
Luria's clinical investipations is used to support the 
hypothesis that the physical basis of this syndrome lies in 
underdevelopment of the frontal lobes. Several forms of 
infantilism are described: (a) the basic syndrome in 
which intelligence remains primarily intact, (b) infantil- 
ism with underdevelopment of cognitive activity, (c) with 
underdevelopment of speech, and (d) with asthenic 
symptoms. Summaries of studies showing that with 
proper care psychological infantilism is reversible are 
included. (46 ref)—E. C. Koffman. 

1159. Pierce, David; Cooke, Gerald & Frahm, Paul. 
(Cornell Coll.) Sort-score correlates of schizophrenia. 
Journal of Personality Assessment, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(6), 
508-511.—Administered the Structured-Objective Ror- 
schach Test to 61 male hospitalized schizophrenics 
(mean age — 37.6). Ss scored within the average range 
on all but 2 of 27 attributes: Popular (P) and Original (0 
). P and O scores were inversely and differentially related 
to Whole-Blot, Minor Details, and Poor Form Resem- 
blance. When P and O were combined, the score for the 
Conformity attribute was within average range. A 
validity scale is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1160. Pivetta, Rita. Obsessional neurose: Etiology 
and biopsychological presuppositions: A comparative 
study Geen Freudian and Piagetian theory. Genetic 
Psychology Monographs, 1973(Nov), Vol. 88(2), 287-304. 
—Reports on a clinical case of obsessional neurosis with 
an etiology different from that proposed by Freud. The 
unconscious trauma was due to a preexistent uncon- 
scious state and not to a repression process and 
subsequent splitting between emotive and intellectual 
content as affirmed by psychoanalytic theory, This 
unconscious pretraumatic state was caused by a persist- 
ent realism which originated in the traumatic shock prior 
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to the unconscious trauma, which provoked an unbal- 
ance in the interaction process with subsequent ego- 
reality disassociative alteration. The nucleus of neurosis 
was in the traumatic shock since it arose from a 
congenital hypersensitivity. It is concluded that this 
hypersensitivity represents the pathogenic element in the 
etiology of obsessional neurosis —Author abstract. 

1161. Reich, Louis H.; Davies, Robert K. & 
Himmelhoch, Jonathan M. (U. Pittsburgh, Medical 
School, Western Psychiatric Inst. & Clinic) Excessive 
alcohol use in manic-depressive illness. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 131(1), 83-86. 
—Examined the histories of 40 manic patients with a 
history of hospitalization and 25 patients without one, 
noting that excessive use of alcohol by the hospitalized 
Ss was the only factor which distinguished the 2 groups. 
Half of the hospitalized Ss had a history of an inordinate 
use of alcohol; this excessive use predominated during 
the manic phase, a fact that does not support the popular 
view that alcohol is used to counteract depression. Ss 
themselves frequently reported a deliberate use of 
alcohol to decrease manic symptoms and a tendency to 
shun alcohol during the depressive phase. Alcohol did 
not seem to alter the presenting symptoms of hospital- 
ized manic Ss, since irritability and the loss of impulse 
control were similar among the drinkers and nondrink- 
ers. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1162. Reiss, David. (National Inst. of Mental Health, 
Div. of Clinical, Behavioral, & Biological Research, 
Experimental Group & Family Studies Section, Bethes- 
da, Md.) Competing hypotheses and warring factions: 
Applying knowledge of schizophrenia. Schizophrenia 
Bulletin, 1974(Spr), Vol. 8, 7-11.—Reviews the metho- 
dologies and findings of the genetic and family interac- 
tion studies of the causes of schizophrenia. Although 
data partially support a genetic hypothesis, particularly 
findings from the adoption studies, it is suggested that 
the social and biological hypotheses be integrated to 
achieve more precise research and a greater range of 
clinical services. (28 ref) 

1163. Rosenthal, S. V.; Aitken, R. C. & Zealley, A. K. 
(U. Edinburgh, Royal Edinburgh Hosp., England) The 
Cattell 16PF personality profile of asthmatics. Journal 
of Psychosomatic Research, 1973(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 9-14. 
—Administered the 16PF to 68 asthmatics selected at 
random from registers of known cases, 14 asthmatics 
referred for Psychiatric treatment, 22 neurotic and 22 
healthy controls. The random asthmatics were signifi- 
cantly more submissive and humble (low factor E), yet 
more tough-minded (low factor I) and more radical (high 
factor Q) than a large sample of the general population 
for whom comparable normative data was available. 
There was no evidence of a relationship between 
personality factors and the index of asthma severity. A 
striking feature of the results was the wide variability of 
Scores indicating that some asthmatics were as likely to 
be distressed by certain personality traits as by their 

pulmonary pathology. (16 ref) —W. G. Shipman. 

1164. Rothe, Wolfgang. [Insanity in expressionism.] 
(Germ) Confinia Psychiatrica, 1972, Vol. 15(3-4), 
195-211.—Examines antibourgeois and antirationalist 
tendencies and a new antinaturalist conception of art 
which led the expressionist writers to the figure of the 
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mentally sick person through whom they could recognize 
the depravity of modern man, his estrangement from 
nature and self-estrangement within the system of 
worldly existence. In inverting the ideological values of 
health and sickness, these writers set up the imperfec- 
tions of the pathological as an arcane form of health 
possessing utopian qualities. This form would reveal the 
hitherto unrealized potential of humanity. In this respect, 
the theological dimension of the figure of the mentally 
sick in expressionism becomes evident.—/. N. Mensh. 

1165. Rubin, Judith A. & Schachter, J. . (U. Pitts- 
burgh, Medical School, Child Guidance Center) Judg- 
ments of psychopathology from art productions of 
children. Confinia Psychiatrica, 1972, Vol. 15(3-4), 
237-250.—Judges experienced in art education, mental 
health work with children, or neither, judged the art 
productions of 10 schizophrenic children and of 20 
matched children with no history of psychiatric disorder 
Only 20% of 40 judges were as accurate as art teachers or 
mental health professionals on both single products and 
groups of products from a single session. Degree of 
certainty was not significantly related to accuracy for 
most individuals, nor were correct judgments made more 
frequently on groups of products than on single 
products. Information on age and sex of the children 
failed to increase accuracy of judgment consistently and 
subsequent ratings of artistic value by the same judges 
were positively related to their estimates of normality of 
the pictures presented.—/. N. Mensh. 

1166. Sarteschi, P.; Cassano, G. B.; Castrogiovanni, P. 
& Conti, L. (U. Pisa, Inst. of Psychiatry, Italy) The use of 
rating scales for computer analysis of the affective 
symptoms in old age. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 14(4), 371-379.—Investigates affective 
symptoms in old age using computer analyses in order to 
Characterize a sample of neurotic and endogenous 
depressive patients of different ages. Ss were rated with 
the Inpatient Multidimensional Psychiatric Scale (IMPS) 
and by the Hamilton Rating Scale for Depression (RSD). 
The IMPS was administered to a group of 310 patients; 
the RSD was administered to a 2nd group of 497 
patients. Data were recorded, and multivariate statistical 
analyses were performed on line. In endogenous depres- 
Sive patients over age 60, the psychotic depressive 
Symptoms were significantly more frequent and severe. 
In neurotics, somatic-anxiety and hypochondriac symp- 
toms were significantly more severe over age 60. The use 
of the rating scales allowed a differentiation in diagnostic 
by rupe Kokkinis. 

: J. J. [Psychosis and change in livin 

Style.] (Span) Actas Luso Españolas de Be 7 
Psiquiatria, 1971(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 77-86.—Considers 


living as an active way of bein; i 
activities of work, chal keieren 


considered the process o 
1168. 
reflex (Marinesco-Radovici) in neurol and 
yr eee (Fren) Encéphale, 1972(May), Gei 61(3), 
2 91.—Discusses a study of the palmo-mental reflex 
on children, adolescents, adults, and 

age groups but who 
ental problems. The 
e fact that the presence 
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of the reflex in normal Ss has certain neurological or 
mental effects are underlined. Further clinical study is 
recommended. (23 ref}—C. Kokkinis. 

1169. Schwab, John J.; Holzer, Charles E. & Warheit, 
George J. (U. Florida) Depressive symptomatology and 
age. Psychosomatics, 1973(May), Vol. 14(3), 135-141. 
—Studied the relationship of age to depressive sympto- 
matology. A random sample of 1,645 respondents 
answered an 18-item questionnaire comprised of symp- 
tom clusters such as affect-mood, future orientation, 
negative self-evaluation, body complaints, and psychobi- 
ological patterns, e.g., sleep and appetite. Ss between the 
ages of 20 and 39 had the lowest mean depression scores. 
Scores rose in almost linear fashion for Ss above 40, and 
those over the age of 70 reported more symptoms. Loss 
of sleep and appetite was common in this group. A large 
percentage of Ss between the ages of 16 and 19 also 
reported various symptoms, e.g., feelings of powerless- 
ness to control life, of tiredness in the morning, and of 
things not turning out as they should. (37 ref)—A. S. 
Kulkarni. 

1170. Seligman, Roslyn. (U. Cincinnati, Medical 
School) A psychiatric classification system for burned 
children. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
131(1), 41-46,— Proposes a system to identify children’s 
normal and pathological responses to severe burns and 
to facilitate research into the prevention of serious 
psychological complications. The classification system 
has 3 main categories, consisting of child-related, burn- 
related, and environment-related items; these are numer- 
ically coded in an order that provides a prognostic 
assessment. It is hoped that this system will permit the 
identification of patients who are most in need of 
psychiatric care during their course of treatment. 

Journal abstract. 

1171. Tanabe, Kenichi. (Kyushu U., Faculty of 
Medicine, Fukuoka, Japan) [A clinical study on hypo- 
chondriasis.] (Japn) Kyushu Neuro-psychiatry, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 19(2), 73—109.—Studied 55 cases of hypochondria- 
sis, 16 cases of conversion hysteria, and 6 cases of Morita 
nervousness (fear-of-death anxiety) admitted to a univer- 
sity hospital during a 2-yr period. Physical symptoms 
were the major complaints in all cases. The 55 cases of 
hypochondriasis were classified into 2 groups: 25 cases 
characterized by a persistent body preoccupation, and 30 
cases characterized by anxiety. Compared. with the 
conversion hysterics and the Morita patients, the 
hypochondriaes showed indefinite, multiple complaints 
and/or a general feeling of unpleasantness, increased 
body sensitivity, a belief in their physical illness, and a 
lack of responsiveness and an indifference to their 
doctor's advice and their own mental state. An attempt 
to define the psychodynamics of hypochondriasis was 
made, using psychotherapeutic techniques in 31 cases. It 
is concluded that hypochondriacs have disordered object 
relations, limited, rigid interpersonal relationships, gona 
nant anal personalities, obsessive traits, and deep-seat 
aggression. Subgroups of hypochondriasis are discussed. 
(60 ref)—English sum d 

1172. ege Lubchansky, Isaac & 
Mirensky, Ana. (Center of Psychiatric Investigations, 
Psychopathology & Neurology Service, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina) [Mental illness and social incapacitation.] 
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(Span) Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América Latina, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 19(4), 316-325—Conducted a house- 
hold survey on the prevalence of psychiatric cases in an 
area of Greater Buenos Aires, Argentina. The presence 
of mental illness was determined through psychiatric 
diagnoses, and the degree of deficiency in performing 
social roles in accordance with a scale of incapacitation 
was measured. Findings indicate that about 50% of the 
Psychiatric cases discovered in this study suffer some 
degree of disability. Generally speaking, the more 
advanced the age of those studied the higher the 
proportion of incapacitated persons. (19 ref)—English 
summary. 

1173. Todorow, S. (U. Tiibingen, Surgery Clinic, 
Neurosurgery Div., W. Germany) [Abnormal reactions 
of children after severe brain trauma during the 
recovery at the intensive care unit.] (Germ) Fortschritte 
der Neurologie, Psychiatrie und ihrer Grenzgebiete, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 41(11), 606-621.—Describes the post- 
traumatic apallic syndrome (coma vigile) which frequent- 
ly follows severe traumatic head injuries of children 
during the recovery period and discusses the importance 
of distinguishing it from the often misleadingly similar 
psychoreactive pseudocoma vigile syndrome. Children 
awaking from long periods of unconsciousness in an 
intensive care unit are exposed to an immense psychic 
stress which causes abnormal psychic reactions easily 
mistaken for a true apallic syndrome if the physician's 
attention is directed solely to the organic brain damage. 
The psychoreactive pseudocoma differs from the true 
apallic syndrome not only in its origin but also in its 
symptoms and therefore has to be treated differently. 
Treatment strategy is discussed and several case histories 
are presented and analyzed. (English summary) (67 ref) 
—T. Fisher. : 

1174. Urban, Hugh B. & Lago, Daniel J. (Pennsylvani- 
a State U., Coll. of Human Development) Life-history 
antecedents in psychiatric disorders of the aging. 
Gerontologist, 1973(Win), Vol. 13(4), 502-508.—Reviews 
models which postulate psychiatric disorders among the 
aged to be developmental products of various antece- 
dents in the life histories of individuals and compares 
them with alternative models. It is concluded that life 
history oriented models constitute a popular but unsub- 
stantiated point of view and that different analytic 
models may be suitable for explaining different kinds of 
conditions. A developmental, contextual, and behavioral 
framework for analysis is proposed to guide the 
collection of data and to permit the discovery of those 
combinations of factors which result in the development 
of differing psychiatric conditions. It is argued that 
availability of this data will facilitate the test of the 
various models of pathogenesis proposed. (45 ref) 

‘nal abstract. X 
ADS VanderPlate, Calvin. Religious orientation in 
psychiatric patients and normals. In J. H. Ellens, et al., 
Christian Association for Psychological Studies: 
Proceedings of the twentieth annual convention. Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Christian Assn. for Psychological 
Studies, 1973. 136 p.—Compared 39 psychiatric patients 
and normals on extrinsic and intrinsic religious orienta- 
tion, and faith, health, neuroticism, and bizarre ideation 
factors. Psychiatric patients were significantly more 
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extrinsically oriented than the normal Ss who were 
significantly higher in faith than the psychiatric Ss. 

1176. Verma, S. K.; Wahi, P. L. & Wig, N. N. 
(Postgraduate Inst. of Medical Education & Research, 
Chandigarh, India) Disturbance of body image in 
patients awaiting surgery. Indian Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 44-46.—Administered 
the Machover Draw-A-Person Test to 114 16-60 yr old 
patients awaiting cardio-thoracic surgery. A great num- 
ber showed reluctance, resistance, and even open 
hostility. 40 Ss refused to draw. 16 drew internal 
anatomy. 28 figures were rated as bizarre, and 39 figures 
were incomplete. Anxiety generated in the patients and 
proximity to death in patients awaiting major surgery 
might account for most of the body-image disturbances. 
—Journal abstract. 

1177. von Mering, Otto. (U. Florida) The diffuse 
health aberration syndrome: A bio-behavioral study of 
the perennial out-patient. Psychosomatics, 1972(Sep), 
Vol. 13(5), 293-303.—Examines the so-called “profes- 
sional patient syndrome.” 2 clinic attendance patterns 
and the single clinic revisitor are described. (81 ref) 

1178. Waldhorn, Herbert F. & Fine, Bernard D. (Eds.). 
Trauma and symbolism: The Kris Study Group of the 
New York Psychoanalytic Inst.: V. New York, N.Y.: 
International Universities Press, 1974. vi, 102 p.—Pres- 
ents 2 monographs on trauma and symbolism. Topics 
include childhood trauma, a historial review of theories 
of trauma, formations of symbols, anthropology and 
symbolism, regression and symbolism, and symbolism 
and the Oedipal phase. 9 case presentations are included 
in the section on trauma. (4⁄ p ref) 

1179. Wendland, Karl L. [Sources of inter-human 
disharmony in industrial society.] (Germ) Confinia 
Psychiatrica, 1972, Vol. 15(3-4), 220-236.—Identifies 4 
significant factors disturbing interpersonal relations in 
industrialized society on the basis of the results of 
comparative behavioral studies (ethology) of human 
social functioning: Isolation of the individual, loss of 

ties, aggressive ambitions, and lack of significant life 
content. It is suggested that a series of contradictions 
arise from these elements and place a burden on life in a 
liberal democratic society under industrialized condi- 
tions.—4. N. Mensh. 

1180. Willems, L. F.; Tuender-de Haan, H. A. & 
Defares, P. B. (U. Amsterdam, Psychological Lab. 
Netherlands) [A scale for the measurement of social 
anxiety: A statement.] (Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift voor 
de Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
28(6), 415-422.— Presents a scale that purports e 
measure the social anxiety (SA) of an individual. SA is 
indicated when the person, as a result of certain feelings 
of inadequacy is concerned about the negative appraisals 
others make of him. The original SA scale of 89 items 
was administered to 173 law students, but by a Likert 

procedure the instrument was reduced to 24 items. By 
means of the test-retest technique, incorporating the use 
of 68 male and 34 female Ss who responded before and. 
after a 3-mo interval, the reliability of the scale attained 
an r of .82 for the male and .89 for the female Ss. 
respectively: As indices of the validity of the scale, it 
should have positive r’s with instruments that measure 
other types of anxieties and negative r’s with instruments 
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that measure self-evaluation and social participation. 
Results of several unexplicated studies state that the 
scores. on the SA scale indicated positive results 
(p<.01) with instruments indicating anxieties and 
negative results (p < .01) with the other instruments. 
—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

1181. Williams, Sara & Harper, Juliet. (Psychiatric 
Centre, North Ryde, New South Wales, Australia) A 
study of aetiological factors at critical periods of 
development in autistic children. Australian & New 
Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 7(3), 
163-168.—Over a 10-yr period, 97 autistic children were 
seen, treated, and studied along with their families. Data 
on these cases were analyzed in terms of etiology as 
known, social class of parents, year of onset, its 
relationship to the presence of an organic cerebral defect, 
and outcome in terms of the present educational 
placement of the child. Findings suggest that infantile 
autism is a disorder with a multiple etiology and the 
causes, both organic and environmental, are interrelated. 
It is postulated that the most consistent effect present in 
the early backgrounds of these children was a history of 
sensory deprivation at a critical period of development. 
—Journal abstract. 
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1182. Abraham, M. F. (Pan American U.) Suicide: 
The Durkheimian dilemma and its resolution. /ndian 
Journal of Social Work, 1973(Oct), Vol. 34(3), 209-216. 
— Proposes that neither the sociological nor the psycho- 
logical approaches based on Durkheim's theories of 
suicide answer, in themselves, the fundamental question: 
Why do only some people in a given society commit 
suicide? Several factors are identified: psychic predispo- 
sitions of the individual, structural situation of the 
System (society), strength of the “protective shell” of the 
individual, and the individual's own perception of the 
social situation. Taking these factors into account, a new 
formulation of the theory is given and discussed.—I. W. 
Kidorf. 

1183. Amir, M. (U. Jerusalem, Inst. of Criminology, 
Israel) Suicide among minors in Israel. /srae! Annals of 
Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 1973(Sep), Vol. 11(3), 
219-269.—Studied all the 850 known cases of fatal and 
attempted suicide in Israel by persons up to 18 yrs old 
from 1963 through 1966; beginning in 1967 suicide was 
not a legal offense. Tables comparing suicide rates in the 
general population and in the research population are 
Presented. Fatal and attempted suicides in the sample 
are classified and cross-classified by age, sex, ethnic 
group, age on arrival in Israel, family size and structure, 
birth order, education and occupation, time patterns, 
declared motives, emotional and mental conditions, 
Supposed intention to die, methods used, and prior 
attempts. Results show unexpected patterns by ethnic 
Broup and by sex. A 2nd Stage of this study will analyze 
case histories to examine theories of suicide and to test 
assumptions concerning the nature of suicide among 
young Israelis. (2 p ref). Davis. 

S MA Andriola, Joseph. (U. Cape Town, School of 
Social Work, S. Africa) A mote on the possible 
latrogenesis of suicide, Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 
36(2), 213-218.—Presents 6 anecdotes dealing with 
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suicide plans, 4 of which were successful, to illustrate the 
seriousness with which suicidal comments and gestures 
should be taken. It is concluded that flippant or 
disparaging attitudes convey a “license for attempted 
self-murder." 

1185. Aray, Julio. [Abortion and suicide.] (Span) 
Alter-Jornal de Estudos Psicodinamicos, 1972(Sep), Vol. 
2(3), 172-176.—Studied the conscious or unconscious 
consequences of abortion for the couple involved. The 
fetus, as a “double,” receives suicidal and filicidal 
projections of both parents. After the abortion this 
destruction is displaced and affects the parents’ creative 
processes. Negative reactions which appear as a form of 
suicide are discussed, as well as melancholy which 
appears when there is an identification with the fetus. 
Persecutory guilt, pathological mourning, and body- 
image and psychosomatic disturbances are also present 
in some cases, Clinical examples are offered from 
individual analysis as well as group therapy. (17 ref) 

-English summary. 

1186. Ball-Rokeach, Sandra J. (Washington State U.) 
Values and violence: A test of the subculture of violence 
thesis. American Sociological Review, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
38(6), 736- 749.—Investigated the hypothesis that violent 
behavior results from a commitment to a subcultural 
value and attitude pattern (e.g, M. Wolfgang and F. 
Ferracutti'S subculture of violence thesis). 2 types of 
violent behavior are considered—interpersonal violence 
and violent crime. Data were obtained from the Rokeach 
Value Survey and a questionnaire concerning attitudes 
toward and personal experiences of violent behavior, 
administered to 2 independent samples—a national area 
probability sample of 1,429 adult Americans and 363 
men incarcerated in a prison for various violent and 
nonviolent felonious offenses. Results do not support the 
subculture of violence explanation. Additional findings 
from the national sample indicate that neither socieco- 
nomic status nor social class values are associated with 
violent behavior. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1187. Bartholomew, Allen A. (H. M. Pentridge Prison, 
Prisons Div., Coburg, Victoria, Australia) Two features 
occasionally associated with intravenous drug users: A 
note. Australian & New Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 7(3), 206-207.—In a population of drug 
dependent 19-25 yr old males who administered their 
drugs iv, 2 features were occasionally noted: autohemo- 
fetishism and injection masochism. These 2 features are 
considered to be brought about on the basis of classical 
conditioning.—Journal abstract. e 

1188. Bauer, Giinther. [Violent crime from the 
viewpoint of criminology.] (Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsy- 
chologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1973(Nov), Vol. 22(8), 
304-312.—Discusses definition and statistics, forms of 
current violent crimes, psychoanalytical causes, and 
current treatments. x - 

1189. Birk, Lee; Williams, Gordon H.; Chasin, Marcia 
& Rose, Leslie I. (Learning Therapies, Inc., Newton, 
Mass.) Serum testosterone levels in homosexual men. 
New England Journal of Medicine, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
289(23), 1236-1238.—Measured baseline serum testoster- 
one levels in 19 22-40 yr old homosexual psychotherapy 
patients. Kinsey numbers were assigned to each S by 
himself and by his therapist, and serum testosterone was 
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measured at the same time by radioimmunoassay, No 
correlation was found between the 2 measures, and in 
addition, all Ss had normal serum testosterone levels. It 
is not known why the results differ so radically from 
those of R. C. Kolodny et al (see PA, Vol 47:1 1202). (16 
tef)}—B. McLean. 

1190. Blaney, Roger & Radford, Inge S. (Queen's U, 
Belfast, Northern Ireland) The prevalence of alcoholism 
in an Irish town. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 34(4-A), 1255-1269.— Conducted inter. 
views with 181 male and 179 female residents (aged 18 
and over) of Larne, Northern Ireland. 8295 of the men 
and 59% of the women drank. Of the 252 drinkers, 3.695 
had high scores on H. A. Mulford and D. E. Miller's 
1960 Preoccupation with Alcohol Scale, 12.7% had low 
Scores, and 83.7% had no preoccupation. Abnormal 
drinking (high preoccupation) was not significantly 
related to religion, social class, or number of years since 
the Ist drink. All 9 abnormal drinkers were men, 5 of 
whom were 18-34 yrs old. One or more troubles due to 
drinking (Mulford and Miller’s Troubles Due to Drink- 
ing Index) were reported by 17 men and 2 women, The 
Preoccupation with Alcohol Scale detected 9 of the 12 
known alcoholics, and the Troubles Due to Drinking 
Index detected 10. The preoccupation scale, however, is 
considered more suitable for cross-cultural comparisons 
since the trouble index may vary with intercultural 
differences in the social acceptance of heavy drinking. 
(16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1191. Blume, Sheila B. (Central Islip State Hosp., 
Alcoholism Rehabilitation Unit, N.Y.) latrogenic alco- 
holism. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 34(4-A), 1348-1352.—Considers that, in 
the development of iatrogenic alcoholism, in which the 
original pattern of psychological dependence on alcohol 
was initiated by the advice of a physician, the use of 
alcohol is usually recommended for its tranquilizing, 
sedative, or antidepressant action during a period of 
unusual emotional stress. Drinking then has a authorita- 
tive sanction (i.e., "doctor's orders"). Drinking may then 
be used to relieve any emotional stress until dependence 
occurs. None of the normal controls of a prescription 
drug apply to alcohol and the patient often fails to view 
it as a drug. It is concluded that the medical profession 
should refrain from prescribing deviant solitary drinking. 
4 case histories are presented.—Journal abstract. 

1192. Brodie, H. Keith; Gartell, Nanette; Doering, 
Charles & Rhue, Thomas. (Stanford U., Medical School) 
Plasma testosterone levels in heterosexual and homo- 
sexual men. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 131(1), 82-83.—Found that the levels of plasma 
testosterone of 19 young male homosexuals (Kinsey 
group VI) were significantly higher (p < .01) than those 
of 20 strictly heterosexual men matched for average age. 

1193. Butts, Stanley V. & Chotlos, John. (U. Kansas, 
Medical Center, Kansas City) A comparison of alcohol- 
ics and nonalcoholics on perceived locus of control. 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
34(4-A), 1327-1332.—Administered Rotters Interna- 
I-External Control Scale (I-E) and the Marlowe-Crowne 
Social Desirability scale (SDS) to 74 male alcoholics 
(mean age, 44.5) and 68 male nonalcoholics (mean age, 
36.9) of similar social class. Alcoholics had significantly 
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more external control than nonalcoholics (p < .001). 
Socioeconomic status was significantly correlated with 
I-E scores (p < 05). No differences were found 
between groups on the SDS. Results are compared with 
previous studies of alcoholics in which I-E scores were in 
the opposite direction. The importance of controlling for 
socioeconomic status and age when using the I-E scale is 
discussed. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
1194. Cermak, Laird S. & Butters, Nelson. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Psychology Service, Boston, 
Mass.) Information processing deficits of alcoholic 
Korsakoff patients. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1973(Dec), Vol. 34(4-A), 1110-1132.—Reviews 
studies of information processing deficits of alcoholics 
hospitalized with Korsakoff's syndrome. Short-term 
memory deficit appears to be directly related to the 
inability of Korsakoff patients to analyze spontaneously 
the content of verbal information; unless instructed to 
do otherwise they tend to rely on acoustic and associa- 
tive analysis of verbal information. Nonverbal informa- 
tion is easily retained, indicating that different mecha- 
nisms are involved in encoding the 2 types of informa- 
tion. The temporary memory loss reported in intoxicated 
Ss ("blackouts") may also reflect a failure in the 
semantic encoding of verbal information, possibly 
through depression of the activity of the hippocampus. 
(28 ref)—Journal abstract. 
1195. Chandler, B. C.; Vega, A. & Parsons, O. A. (U. 
Oklahoma, Health Sciences Center) Dichotic listening in 
alcoholics with and without a history of possible brain 
injury. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 34(4-A), 1099—1109.—Investigated recall 
of dichotically presented digits in 27 male hospitalized 
alcoholics (11 with possible brain damage) and in 27 
male controls individually matched in age and educa- 
tion; all were white, right-handed, and had normal 
hearing. Ss simultaneously heard a different set of 
numbers in each ear and were asked to report what was 
heard in | ear before reporting what was heard in the 
other. The alcoholics gave as many total correct 
responses as their controls but made more errors of 
confabulation and repetition (p « .05). The alcoholics 
with possible brain injury made more errors than the 
other alcoholics and gave fewer correct responses with 
immediate right-ear recall and more repetitions with 
delayed left-ear recall than their controls. Neither grou 
of alcoholics exhibited short-term memory deficits. The 
increased number of repetitions suggests left hemisp here 
or frontal impairment. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. k 
1196, Chockalingam, K. (U. Madras, India) A study of 
recidivism in relation to neuroticism. Journal of the 
Indian Academy of Applied Psychology, 1972, Vol. 9(3), 
92-93.—Administered the Eysenck Personality Invento- 
ty to 50 recidivist and 50 nonrecidivist prisoners in an 
Indian jail. Results support the hypothesis that the 
recidivists would score significantly more neurotic than 
the nonrecidivists (p < .01). Results are discussed in 
terms of H. J. Eysenck’s theories concerning the 
association between extraversion and neuroticism in 
individuals who engage in deviant behavior.—S. Kna; 

1197. Conrad, Rex D. & Kahn, Marvin W. Jr 
Arizona) An epidemiological study of suicide and 
attempted suicide among the Papago Indians. American 
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Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 131(1), 69-72. 
— Conducted a 3-yr study of suicide among members of 
a Southwest desert Indian tribe. Data gathered from 
several sources show that the Papagos’ suicide rate 
exceded that for the nation but was not as high as rates 
reported for other tribes. Most of the suicide victims 
were young men who had problems with alcohol. 
Papagos who lived on the reservation were found to 
complete suicide less often than their urban counter- 
ts.—Journal abstract. 

1198. Davidson, Donald E. & Parsons, Oscar A. (U. 
Oklahoma, Health Sciences Center) Comparison of drug- 
users with drug experimenters and nondrug-users on 
internal vs. external locus of control. Journal of 
Community Psychology, 197(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 229-231. 
—College students who were drug-users, drug-experi- 
menters and non-drug-users (V = 91) completed Rot- 
ter’s Internal-External (I-E) Control Scale in the stand- 
ard way (self-scores) and then in the role of students with 
similar and different drug backgrounds (ascribed scores). 
On self-scores, drug-users and drug-experimenters were 
found to score significantly more external than non- 
—drug-users, but mainly on the subgroup of items dealing 
with leadership and success. When asked to predict other 
non-drug-user and drug-user responses, all 3 groups 
ascribed greater externality to drug-users. Comparison of 
ascribed scores and self-scores suggests that drug-users 
are stereotyped as having a more generalized expectancy 
of external control than they actually demonstrate. 
Results further suggest that the I-E Scale measures 
specific expectancies concerning locus of control rather 
than a general trait.—Journal summary. 

1199. Davidson, Samai. (Haifa Kupat Cholim Mental 
Health Clinic, Israel) Types and treatment of adolescent 
drug abusers in Israel. Israel Annals of Psychiatry & 
Related Disciplines, 1973(Sep), Vol. 11(3), 210-218.—In- 
dicates some of the factors which have led to increased 
drug abuse (chiefly cannabis in the form of hashish) in 
Israel since 1967, and some of the influences which have 
limited its spread. 10 adolescents (8 males and 2 females) 
treated for drug abuse are described. Ss exhibited 3 types 
of personality disorders, although with much overlapping 
of traits and behavior patterns: (a) the neurotic and 
intensely rebellious, for whom drug abuse is part of a 
general picture of acting out; (b) the very passive and 
dependent, whose motivation for drug abuse is to relieve 
emotional distress; and (c) the deeply disturbed border- 
line and schizoid case, who actively seeks the hallucino- 
genic and transcendental effects of drugs. The therapeu- 
tic approach used in treating youthful drug abusers is 
described and illustrated with 2 case histories Journal 
abstract, 

1200. de Groot, G. William & Adamson, John D. (U. 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) Responses of psychiatric 
e to the MacAndrew Alcoholism Scale. Quarter- 
ly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Dec), Vol. 34(4-A), 
1133-1139.—Administered the MMPI to 255 male 
Pea in à general hospital: 91 alcoholics, 54 schizo- 
Phrenics, 33 with other psychoses, 47 psychoneurotics, 
and @ 30 with character disorders an age 
range = 37-49), Th i Ee 
ficavil - The lower socioeconomic levels were 
AB .Iepresented in all groups. The MacAndrew 

coholism Scale (MAS) significantly differentiated the 
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alcoholics from the nonalcoholics (p < .001); it identi- 
fied 89% of the alcoholics but it also labeled as alcoholics 
35-58% of the other diagnostic groups. Of the 37 MMPI 
items that significantly discriminated the alcoholics from 
the nonalcoholics (p < .01), 10 were components of the 
MAS. Many of the differentiating MMPI items reflected 
aspects of the alcohol withdrawal syndrome; many of the 
alcoholics tended to give responses indicating acting-out 
personalities. The status of the MAS as a screening test 
for alcoholics is discussed. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1201. Dizmang, Larry H.; Watson, Jane; May, Philip 
À. & Bopp, John. Adolescent suicide at an Indian 
reservation. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 44(1), 43-49.—Compared the back- 
grounds of 10 15-24 yr old Shoshonean Indians who 
committed suicide with a control group of 4 Indians 
from the same tribe; there were no known suicidal 
attempts by the control Ss or any member of their 
families. The 2 groups were matched on age, sex, and 
degree of Indian blood. Data on family history, health 
and criminal records, educational background, and 
personal information were obtained. Significant differ- 
ences on at least 6 variables point to greater individual 
and familial disruption experienced by the suicide cases. 
Suggestions for treatment and prevention based on the 
experience of this tribe are offered.—Journal abstract. 

1202. Evenson, Richard C.; Altman, Harold; Cho, 
Dong-Won & Montgomery, Jan. (U. Missouri, Medical 
School, Inst. of Psychiatry) Development of an alcohol- 
ism severity scale via an iterative computer program for 
item analysis. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 34(4-A), 1336-1341.— Developed a face- 
valid alcoholism severity scale using data collected by an 
automated “Alcohol History Form" from 1,023 hospital- 
ized alcoholics (mean age, 45); and 58% reported 1-4 
prior hospitalizations for alcoholism treatment. Of 38 
variables analyzed by an iterative computer program for 
item analysis, 15 were identified with an internal 
consistency coefficient of .70; most items represented 
loss of control and advanced clinical symptoms (e.g 
blackouts). Frequency of drinking and alcohol intake 
were not included among the 15 items. Results are 
compared with other similarly derived alcoholism severi- 
ty scales, and its use as an evaluative and prognostic tool 
is discussed. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. e 

1203. Fasullo, S. & Lupo, I. (U. Palermo, Clinic for 
Nervous & Mental Disease, Italy) [Neurophysiopatholo- 
gy of visual hallucinations in alcoholic "delirium 
tremens” syndrome.] (Ital) Acta Neurologica, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 28(4), 471-480.—Discusses the classical symptoms 
of delirium tremens (e.g. spatial-temporal disorienta- 
tion; tactile, visual and auditory hallucinations; language 
disturbance; psychomotor agitation; anxiety; and crisis). 
In the pathogenesis of delirium tremens the following 
factors are considered to play an important role: eri 
organic damage of the mesencephalon and prise 
On, (b) liver changes, and (c) changes in the ce 
enteric apparatus. Regardless of the precipitating Por d 
it is believed that the visual hallucinations o! 5 
mental origin and can be explained as a phase Si 
exhaustion on the basis of the theory of a GE 
adaptation syndrome. REM cycles are also considered to 
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play a role and their increase to condition the hallucina- 
tory productions. (27 ref)—M. J. Stanford. 

1204. Feldman, David J. & Feldman, Harold S. 
(Boston U., Medical School) On the etiology of narcotic 
addiction and its relation to curiosity. Psychosomatics, 
1972(Sep), Vol. 13(5), 304-308.—Studied 30 male in- 
mates of a county correction center divided into 2. equal 
groups. One group was composed of nonaddicts, the 
other receiving psychotherapy during withdrawal. Psy- 
chological tests were administered to each S over a 
period of 2 mo. Results indicate that the addicts as a 
group were more "curious" than the nonaddicts. The 
tests used were Bellevue Intelligence Test and Vocabu- 
lary Reaction and Self Analysis of Curiosity.—A. S; 
Kulkarni. 

1205. Garrett, Gerald R. & Bahr, Howard M. (U. 
Massachusetts, Coll. I, Boston) Women on skid row. 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
34(4-A), 1228-1243.—Interviewed 52 women (mean age, 
47 yrs) admitted to the Women's Emergency Shelter in 
New York City during a 2-mo period and 199 men 
(mean age, 54 yrs) admitted to the men's shelter. The 
women (a) were significantly younger; (b) included more 
native-borns and blacks and fewer Catholics; (c) had 
more incomes of less than $100/mo; and (d) included 
more light drinkers (according to a quantity-frequency 
index) than the men (p < .05). Self-ratings of drinking 
status were more in accord with quantity-frequen 
scores than those of the men. Most women first dr: 
between the ages of 19 and 20; heavy drinking began at 
age 32 in the women and at age 28 in the men. Among 
the heavy drinkers, 62% of the women and 26% of the 
men were solitary drinkers (p < .05). Unlike most Skid 
Row men, women had no bottle gangs and rarely drank 
in public, suggesting that homeless women alcoholics 
may very well be the most isolated and disaffiliated 
residents of Skid Row. (71 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1206. Glaser, Frederick B. (Medical Coll. Pennsylva- 
nia) Psychologic vs pharmacologic heroin dependence. 
New England Journal of Medicine, 1974(Jan), Vol. 290(4), 
231.—Considers that since the minimum dosage sched- 
ule for physical dependence on heroin is about. 24 
mg/day (5-15 illegal bags) for several wks and since it is 
unlikely that most addicts can obtain this amount, many 
“addicts” are not really addicted. Implications of this 
notion for therapy and training of intervention personnel 
are cited. 

1207. Glatt, Max M. (University College Hospital, 
London, England) [Jewish alcoholics and addicts in the 
London area.] (Fren) Toxicomanies, 1973(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 
33-39.—Considers the incidence of alcoholism and the 
proportionally higher rate of addiction to other drugs 
among middle-class London Jews. Alcoholism appears 
to be more likely for Jews with few ties to their family 
and Jewish background. It is suggested that the study of 
drug dependence and alcoholism, in general, might 
benefit from an examination of sociocultural influences 
on such addictions in different Jewish populations. 
(French & English summaries)—R. L. Cook. 

1208. Guindon, Jeannine. (U. Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) [Behavior disorders and learning.] (Fren) Vie 
Médicale au Canada Français, 1973(Jul), Vol. 2(7), 
656-658.—Reports on behavior problems in children, 
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specifically the inability to adapt to ordinary conditions 
of life for children of their age, either at home, at school, 
or in leisure periods with friends. Various characteristics 
of this type of child are described. It is held that an 
extremely varied group of children have this type of 
behavior disorder and that re-education must become a 
part of the child’s daily routine. New learning techniques 
should be based on areas of competence rather than 
incompetence in order to reinforce the child’s vital 
strengths. It is concluded that progress can be made by 
using certain techniques to strengthen the personality. 
—A. Farrell. 

1209. Hautaluoma, Jacob E. & Scott, William A. 
(Colorado State U.) Values and sociometric choices of 
incarcerated juveniles. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 91(2), 229-237.—Investigated the rela- 
tion between time incarcerated and the values and 
sociometric choices of 107 14-23 yr old inmates at a 
federal correctional institution. The longer an inmate 
was incarcerated, the less his values were like those 
which the prison staff attributed to an ideal inmate. 
Values showing decreasing acceptance over time by the 
inmates were religiousness, honesty, achievement, and 
kindness; independence and loyalty showed increasing 
acceptance. There was little evidence for a change 
toward socially acceptable values as the inmates neared 
release, in contrast to previous studies. One of the 
sociometric measures, however, showed that inmates 
tended increasingly to choose staff-approved peers as 
release time approached.—Author abstract. 

1210. Helmrich, Maria. [Suicide in psychoanalytic 
view.] (Germ) Dynamische Psychiatrie, 1972, Vol. 5(1-2), 
75-80.—Compares the dynamics of schizoid and suicidal 
patients. The common factor is identified as a form of 
ego-weakness resulting from a disturbed mother-child 
relationship in early childhood. Whenever this weak ego 
is exposed to a stressful situation (e.g., disappointment or 
disillusionment), it loses its controlling functions and 
attempts to flee from life. It is suggested that suicide or 

attempted suicide is nearly always a psychotic reaction 
based on a pathological personality change; therapeutic 
and preventive measures should attempt to establish a 
positive mother-child relationship in the transference 
RON ea summary. 

i no Valdés, A. [Some aspects of alcoholi 
toxicomania, and its fight in Germany.) (Span) jp 
Luso Espaholas de Neurologia y Psiquiatria, 197Y(Apr). 
Vol. 30(2), 87-92.—Considers statistical data on the 
consumption of alcohol in the German Federal Repub- 
lic. Drinking habits typical of Germany are described. 
Different organizations active in fighting alcoholism cum 
listed on a national, denominational, and private basis 
The ite of these organizations and new trends 
in organizin; e fight natio: i 
ZE 8 igh mally are discussed.—C. 

1212. King, W. H. & Tucker, K. M. 
Administration Hosp., Canandaigua, N.Y.) Cantal ico 
lems of alcoholic and nonalcoholic psychiatric Patients. 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
34(4-A), 1208-121 1.—Compared the dental records of 
347 white male alcoholics and 347 nonalcoholic neurop- 
sychiatric patients matched for age and employment 
Status. The degree of neglect was greater among the 
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alcoholics on all parameters, including incidence of 
caries (found in 56% of the alcoholics vs 48% of 
controls), periodontal disease (86 vs 74%), attrition (28 vs 
11%), and functional original dentition (33 vs 54%), 
Although more alcoholics wore dentures, their prostheses 
were less serviceable.—Journal abstract. 

1213. Knox, Wilma J. (Veterans Administration 
Center, Biloxi, Miss.) Attitudes of social workers and 
other professional groups toward alcoholism. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Dec), Vol. 34(4-A), 
1270-1278.—Surveyed 588 Veterans Administration 
social workers about attitudes toward alcoholism and the 
treatment of alcoholics, Alcoholism was defined as an 
escape mechanism by 68%, as a symptom complex by 
67%, a disease by 65%, and as a behavior problem by 
60%. The chief causes of alcoholism were believed to be 
conflict over dependency (73%), excessive dependency 
(63%), and low tension tolerance (63%). Abstinence was 
considered the criterion of successful treatment by 74%. 
Alcoholics Anonymous and group psychotherapy were 
the preferred treatments (79 and 67%, respectively), 
Hospitalization was supported, although 80% thought the 
prognosis was poor. Results are compared with previous 
surveys of psychiatrists and psychologists. It is conclud- 
ed that social workers are more highly motivated to treat 
alcoholics and more consistent in their attitudes toward 
alcoholism than either psychologists or psychiatrists. 
—Journal abstract. 

1214. Laségue, Ch. [The exhibitionists.] (Span) Actas 
Luso Espanolas de Neurologia y Psiquiatria, 1971(Apr), 
Vol. 30(2), 101—106.— Discusses psychiatric factors in- 
volved in exhibitionism. It is pointed out that, among 
those who are alienated from society, there are a great 
many who do not put their ideas into action. They rather 
hide their activity in the psychic sphere of delirious 
conceptions. The case history of an employee of the 
public administration, who passed each day under the 
windows of a young woman, is presented. He had a great 
passion for her, but her parents opposed a marriage. 
Consequently, he followed the young women at a 
distance everywhere she went, but took no action to 
secure her. Other cases are discussed.— C. Kokkinis. 

1215. Liebaldt, G. P. (U. Wurzburg, Neuroclinic & 
Polyclinic, Div. of Neuropathology, W. Germany) [Can 
the high relapse-quota after withdrawal-treatments of 
chronic alcoholism neurophysiologically, physiologic- 
chemically and especially cerebral-pathologically be 
substantiated?] (Germ) Fortschritte der Neurologie, 
Psychiatrie und ihrer Grenzgebiete, 1973(Aug), Vol. 41(8), 
449-458,—Discusses the neurophysiological, biochemi- 
cal-metabolic, and special cerebro-pathological aspects 
of alcoholism and the Teasons for the very high relapse 
quota (above 90%) of chronic alcoholics after withdrawal 
therapy. The literature and research on the subject are 
reviewed and several theories are outlined briefly. 
(English summary) (1 p ref) —T. Fisher. 

1216. Light, Richard J. (Harvard U.) Abused and 
neglected children in America: A study of alternative 
pouces. Harvard Educational Review, 1973(Nov), Vol. 

3(4), 556-598.—Examines several sources of data to 
estimate the incidence of abuse, its social and demo- 
Braphic features, and the nature of available child abuse 
case reports. 3 potential social policies are analyzed in 
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detail: national health screening, education in child 
rearing, and the development of profiles of abusing 
families.—Journal abstract. 

1217. Marsella, Anthony J. & Price-Williams, Douglas. 
(U. Hawaii) A note on epistemic organization and 
hallucinogens. Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 38(1), 70-72.—Proposes that to the 
publicized dangers of long-term usage of the hallucino- 
gens one must add an additional danger: maladaptive 
"epistemic" modes of acquiring knowledge of one's 
world. Changes in neural structure as well as altered 
experiential reality are bound to produce an alteration in 
the acquisition of knowledge in the dimensions of time, 
space, and cause-effect. The hallucinogen experience 
can result in the conditioning of various epistemic 
organizations which can have major consequences for 
one's adjustment in society.—J. Z. Elias. 

1218. Maurer, David W. & Vogel, Victor H. (U. 
Louisville) Narcotics and narcotic addiction. (4th ed.). 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1973. xv, 473 p. 
— Presents a review of recent findings on the psychologi- 
cal physiological, and sociological aspects of drug 
addiction. Topics include methods of identifying drugs, 
the composition and effects of opiates, stimulants, and 
hallucinogens, legal controls and problems of enforce- 
ment, treatment programs, behavior and language 
patterns of drug addicts, and the relationship between 
drugs and crime. 

1219. Mendelson, B. Victimology and the needs of 
contemporary society. Israel Annals of Psychiatry & 
Related Disciplines, 1973(Sep), Vol. 11(3), 189-198.—Dis- 
cusses the difference between victimology and criminolo- 
gy, the concept of “victimity,” the environmental factors 
determining victims, identification of the danger com- 
plex, and further developments needed in victimology. 

1220. Mortimer, Rudolf G.; Filkins, Lyle D.; Kerlan, 
Margaret W. & Lower, Jerold S. (U. Michigan, Highway 
Safety Research Inst) Psychometric identification of 
problem drinkers. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1973(Dec), Vol. 34(4-A), 1332-1335.—Describes 
the development of a self-administered questionnaire 
and an interview for the identification of problem 
drinkers by traffic court personnel. The mean time to 
complete the test is 35 min. Scores categorize Ss into 3 
diagnostic groups: problem drinkers, presumptive prob- 
lem drinkers, and nonproblem drinkers. Results of 
preliminary testing with 192 alcoholics and 297 controls 
indicate that 92% of the alcoholics were correctly 
identified while only 1% of the nonproblem drinkers 
were identified as alcoholics. The corrected split-half 
reliability coefficients were .95 and .94 for the 2 scales of 
the questionnaire, .91 for the interview, and .92 for the 
combined score. Recommendations for further validity 
studies are presented.—Journal abstract. 

1221. Neuhaus, Robert H. & Neuhaus, Ruby H. 
(Queens Coll, City U. New York) Family crises. 
Columbus, O.: Charles E. Merrill, 1974. ix, 270 p. $7.95. 
— Presents an introductory discussion of various aspects 
of marriage and family life, emphasizing special crisis 
situations and social problems in the contemporary 
American family. Topics include mental erte? 
crime and delinquency, the interaction of marital an 
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family life, unplanned Pregnancy, drug abuse and 
alcoholism, mental illness, and later-life adjustment. 

1222. Newman, John F.; Whittemore, Kenneth R. & 
Newman, Helen G. (U. Chicago) Women in the labor 
force and suicide. Social Problems, 1973(Fal), Vol. 21(2), 
220-230.—Uses Tegression analysis on ecological data 
and suggests some theoretical viewpoints with respect to 
female labor force participation and suicide, Results on 
community level data in 2 metropolitan areas show that 
the percentage of women in the labor force, male 
unemployment, and income were significantly related to 
suicide. The theoretical discussion is based on role and 
status integration and related problems for both women 
and men when there is increased involvement of women 
in the labor force. (23 ref)—S. L. Warren. 

1223. Ostow, Mortimer (Ed.. Sexual deviation: 
Psychoanalytic insights. New York, N.Y.: 
Quadrangle/New York Times Book, 1974. xv, 187 p. 
$7.95.—Presents a synthesis of discussions by- 8 psy- 
choanalysts about definitions of perversion, the role of 
early experiences in sexual deviation, the dynamics of 
perversion and kinds of treatment, and the role of the 
ego and superego in precipitating sexually deviant 
behavior. 6 case studies are also included. 

1224. Panton, James H. (North Carolina Dept. of 
Social Rehabilitation & Control, State Dept. of Correc- 
tion, Raleigh) Personality characteristics of manage- 
ment problem prison inmates. Journal of Community 
Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 185-191.—Analyzed 
MMPI test differences between a sample of 37 manage- 
ment-problem male prison inmates and a representative 
population sample of 2,551 male inmates, The test 
profiles of both groups were indictive of a behavior 
disorder, with the problem Ss presenting a predominately 
more sociopathic group profile. The problem Ss were 
more intelligent and presented a higher educational 
attainment than the population sample inmates. Problem 
Ss demonstrated a limited ability to assume responsibili- 
ty, appeared prone toward acting out against authority. 
and control, and were more likely to continue their 
asocial and antisocial life styles upon release from 
rison. They also presented attitudes of indifference and 
blandness toward their antisocial life styles and attempt- 
ed to externalize blame for their deviant behavior. 
Neither sample presented test results which reflected 
sexual pathology or psychotic illness as a group charac- 
teristic. The problem Ss' profiles showed low frequencies 
of response to measures of neurotic or schizoid type 
behavior. Both samples implied suspiciousness and 
resentfulness toward authority and control, with these 
characteristics being greater among the problem Ss. The 
probability of receiving benefit from psychotherapy or 
counseling appeared to be rather unfavorable for the 
roblem Ss.—Journal summary. Kë 

1225. Perdue, William C. & Lester, David. (Virginia 
State Penitentiary, Richmond) Temperamentally suited 
to kill: The personality of murderers. Corrective & Social 
Psychiatry & Journal of Behavior Technology Methods & 
Therapy, 1974, Vol. 20(1), 13-15.—50 Ss, all convicted 
murderers, were administered the Johnson Temperament 
Analysis. The raw scores for 9 traits were subjected to a 
general factor analysis and 2 factors were extracted: 
General Psychopathology and Assertiveness. Factor 1 
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loaded positively on nervous, depressive, subjective, and 
critical traits, and negatively on cordial, sympathetic, 
and self-mastery traits. Factor 2 loaded positively on 
active, cordial, and aggressive traits. Significant associa- 
tions between these factors were found for age and 
intelligence, but education and kinship with the victim 
were generally unrelated to personality dimensions of the 
murderers. No support was found for the hypothesis that 
murderers with little self-mastery should be free of 
depression.—J. Sorokac. 

1226. Pierce, David M. (Cornell Coll., Psychological 
Services) MMPI HSX scale differences between active 
and situational homosexuality. Journal of Forensic 
Psychology, 1972(Dec), Vol. 4(1), 31-38.—The HSX scale 
of the MMPI was scored for 36 inmates and correctly 
identified 10 of 12 long-term homosexuals with no false 
positives. Scores for college Ss differed from scores for 
long-term homosexuals but not from scores for nonho- 
mosexuals. It is inferred that HSX was independent of 
education and IQ in the present study.—A. Kricher, 

1227. Reisman, Marvin M. WISC Verbal and 
Performance IQ differences in delinquents. Journal of 
Community Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 200.—Re- 
sults of a study with 64 female delinquents show that 
when Ss are both behaviorally and psychiatrically 
defined, higher WISC Performance than Verbal IQs are 
obtained. Such a homogeneous sample necessarily 
involves the exclusion of possible brain damaged, 
psychotic, and neurotic Ss; past studies with negative 

findings did not adequately control for such factors. The 
present results support the efficacy of using the Verbal- 
-Performance IQ discrepancy as a diagnostic tool for 
personality or behavior disorders of asocial or antisocial 
types.—Journal summary. 

1228. Rosen, David H. (U. California, Medical 
School, San Francisco) Lesbianism: A study of female 
homosexuality. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 
1974. xv, 123 p.—Presents a review of the literature on 
lesbianism and results of a research study of 26 women. 
Case studies are presented and Adjective Check List 
profiles are discussed for each woman. The hypothesis 
that lesbianism is a way of life rather than an illness is 
examined. (51 ref) 

1229. Sanborn, Donald E.; Sanborn, Charlotte J. & 
Cimbolic, Peter. (Dartmouth Coll, Medical School) 
Occupation and suicide: A study of two counties in New 
Hampshire. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 35(1), 7-12.—Studied the relationship of occupa- 
tional factors to suicide in 15 male and 7 female victims 
residing last in New Hampshire. Psychological autopsies 
were derived from interviews with the victim’s relatives, 
friends, physician, and significant others. Results indi- 
cate that from an occupational viewpoint the person who 
is suicidal is either not currently working, or is working 
and is frustrated, is also frustrated in other life areas as 
well, has experienced a major change in his occupational 
status within the past 12 mo, and has a problem with 

alcohol. (16 ref)—Journal summary. 

1230. Singer, Ann. (Center for Creative Living, New 
York, N.Y.) Mothering practices and heroin addiction. 
American Journal of Nursing, 1974(Jan), Vol. 74(1), 
77-82.—Discusses the relationship between child-rearing 
practices and heroin addiction as an initiation into an 
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adult role for some adolescents who had poor parental 
models in childhood. Addiction postpones the occupying 
of responsible adult roles with which these offspring 
cannot cope. Mothers unintentionally socialize their 
children into the drug culture. Babies’ feeding time and 
amount are determined by the mother's whims and 
convenience. Otherwise, infants receive little attention or 
recognition and are treated like objects possessed by the 
mothers rather than as individuals who have some ability 
to master the environment and who have their own 
rights. Between the ages of 5-7 yrs the child is suddenly 
expected to give up his dependence for responsibility for 
which he has been ill prepared. Such mothering practices 
place heavy strains on the development of individuation, 
hope, competence, and sexual identity. It is concluded 
that mothers must be made to understand the effect of 
these attitudes and feelings on their children.—R. S. 
Albin. 

1231. Straus, Robert. (U. Kentucky, Medical School) 
The life record of an alcoholic. Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Dec), Vol. 34(4-A), 1212-1219. 
— Presents an account of a male alcoholic’s life, first 
described in 1948, from 1948 until his death in 1972. 
Changes in his life adjustment patterns are identified, 
and some relationships between alcohol use, other forms 
of dependency, and some life experiences are suggested. 

1232. Sytinsky, I. A. (Leningrad State U., Lab. of 
Neurochemistry, USSR) A schema of the etiology of 
alcoholism as a pathological motivation: A working 
hypothesis involving the interplay of sociological, 
psychological and physiobiochemical factors on molec- 
ular, cellular, and organosystemic levels. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Dec), Vol. 34(4-A), 
1140-1145. 

1233. Theopold, Gudula. (U. Hamburg, Div. of Social 
Pedagogy, W. Germany) [Case studies of methodical 
social work.] (Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und 
Kinderpsychiatrie, 1973(Nov), Vol. 22(8), 295-303.—De- 
scribes social work with a young parent couple where the 
father was drug dependent. 

1234. Tinklenberg, Jared R. & Murphy, Patricia. 
(Stanford U., Medical School) Marihuana and crime: A 
survey report. Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 1972(Win), 
Vol. 5(2), 183-191.—Notes that during the past 75 yrs 
several distinguished commissions have investigated the 
possible role of marihuana in criminal behavior. Similar 
conclusions were reached: the behavioral effects of 
marihuana do not usually incite violent or sexual crimes; 
rather, the use of marihuana may reduce the possibility 
of aggression in most people. Recent laboratory and 
Clinical studies support these conclusions and have 
demonstrated that while some individuals do commit 
crimes under the influence of marihuana, marihuana 
users tend to be underrepresented in studies of assaultive 
offenders, especially in comparison to users of alcohol, 
barbiturates, and amphetamines. Some subgroups of 
marihuana users .do commit crimes against property, but 
nonpharmacological variables are probably more impor- 
tant influences on such behavior than drug effects. It is 
concluded that future analyses of marihuana-crime 
interactions should be directed toward further identifica- 


tion and elucidation of nondrug factors. (71 ref) 
—Journal summary. 
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1235. Tobias, Jerry J.; Denomme, Philip & Goldsmith, 
William. (U. Detroit) Profile of the affluent suburban 
runaway with implications for school counselors. 
Michigan Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1973(Spr), Vol. 
4(2), 45-48.— Presents data and observations concerning 
200 runaway/missing complaints in a suburban commu- 
nity of the midwestern US. Implications for counseling 
and suggestions for treatment are discussed. 

1236. Tolor, Alexander & Tamerin, John S. (Fairfield 
U., Inst. for Human Development) The question of a 
genetic basis for alcoholism: Comment on the study by 


Goodwin et al., and a response. Quarterly Journal of 


Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Dec), Vol. 34(4-A), 1341-1347. 
—Questions the methodology and conclusions of the 
1973 study of adopted children by D. W. Goodwin et al. 
The control group (children of nonalcoholics) consisted 
of 2 unmatched samples, the measure of psychopatholo- 
gy in the adoptive parents and in the adoptees was 
imprecise, the assessment of drinking behavior was 
unreliable, and environmental effects (e.g. stress) were 
not considered. The validity of the significant differences 
in the incidence of alcohol problems in the alcoholics’ 
children and the controls is questionable because of the 
small sample and inconsistencies in the results. These 
arguments are refuted by Goodwin's claims that (a) the 
adoptive families of the alcoholics’ and nonalcoholics" 
children were similar in education, economic levels, and 
rates of psychopathology; (b) there was no evidence of 
different stress levels; and (c) the only difference 
between the 2 groups was in the prevalence of alcohol- 
ism, a finding that defies chance even with such small 
samples.—Journal abstract. 

1237. Tuft, Alan G. & Dana, Richard H. (U. Arkansas) 
Locus of control in institutionalized male juvenile 
offenders. Journal of Community Psychology, 1973(Apr), 
Vol. 1(2), 198-199.—Used 153 male delinquents, classi- 
fied by H. Quay's behavior categories system, to study 
effects of locus of control of reinforcements on token 
economy performances. Demographic variables and 
some performance variables were moderately predictive 
of scores on Rotter's Internal-External Control Scale for 
whites. Blacks and whites differed on demographic and 
personality variables. Findings may be attributed to 
token economy demand characteristics as well as to 
Societal biases in the opportunity structure of the "free 
world.—Journal summary. " 

1238. Tupin, Joe P.; Mahar, Dennis & Smith, David. 
(U. California, Medical School, Davis) Two types of 
violent offenders with psychosocial descriptors. Diseas- 
es of the Nervous System, 1973(Oct), Vol. 34(7), 356-363. 
—Compared 25 nonviolent male offenders, 25 habitual 
violent male offenders, and 25 nonhabitual male offend- 
ers on a number of psychosocial descriptors. Psychiatric 
diagnoses obtained from prison records did not differen- 
tiate between the 2 violent groups; the most common 
diagnosis was personality disorder. Although there was 
also no difference between these groups on parameters 
related to the index crime of murder, the habitual violent 
offender tended to report less provocation, to be E 
alone, and to act more impulsively. Drugs, sex, P 
alcohol were reported as playing an important role in the 
murder, More reports of childhood SE 
(tantrums, enuresis, nail biting, hyperactivity, an 
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fighting) were found in the habitually violent groups 
than in the other groups. Results pied the p 
that a classification based on overt behavior provides a 
valid basis for identifying behaviorally homogenous 
groups of convicts. (19 ref) —M. Oscar-Berman. 

1239. Walker, Kenneth; Barker, Carol; Barr, James & 
Walker, Carol (Indiana State U.) Fingerprints and 
criminal conviction. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 192-194.— Contrasted the finger- 
print patterns and ridge counts of 75 sex criminals and 
100 males convicted of violent but nonsexual crimes with 
those of 49 noncriminal controls. The criminal groups 
differed significantly (p < .001) from the control group 
with regard to their pattern frequencies, Further analyses 
of subgroups within the 2 major criminal categories 
indicated that 3 of the 5 subgroups differed from the 
control group. The ridge count analysis was nonsignifi- 
cant. An hypothesis of constitutional predisposition 
seems supported by the results.—Journal abstract. 

1240. Warren, Carol A. (U. Southern California) 
Identity and community in the gay world. New York, 
N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xiii, 191 p. $9.95. 
—Discusses ways in which members of an upper-middle- 
class gay community relate to each other and to the 
"straight" world that regards them as deviants. The gay 
concepts of space and time; rituals, interactions, and 
relationships; vocabulary, literature, and ideology; and 
secrecy, stigma, and existential identity are treated in 
detail. (4 p ref) : 

1241. West, D. J. & Farrington, D. P. (Darwin Coll., 
Cambridge, England) Who becomes delinquent? Second 
report of the Cambridge Study in Delinquent Develop- 
ment. New York, N.Y.: Crane, Russak, 1973. xv, 265 p. 
$14.75.—Reports on a longitudinal study of 411 normal 
schoolboys from age 8 to 18. 20% became convicted 
delinquents. Characteristics of the delinquent and 
nondelinquent group are compared, including family 
background, early behavior, and intelligence. ! 

1242. Whitehead, Paul C. (U. Western Ontario, 
London, Canada) [Toward a new programmatic ap- 
proach to the prevention of alcoholism: A reconciliation 

of the sociocultural and distribution of consumption 
approaches.] (Fren) Toxicomanies, 1973(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 
59—70.— Considers sociocultural explanations of alcohol- 
ism and studies of the distribution of patterns of drinking 
behavior within a population. Suggestions for reducing 
the level of problem drinking that are implied by Hes 
approaches include attempting to modify individual 
attitudes about the nature and purposes of drinking, 
reducing the availability of alcoholic beverages, De 
eliminating or modifying advertisements about alcoho! 
beverages. (French & English summaries) (30 ref)—R. 

k. 
"Za Woodruff, Robert A.; Guze, Samuel s s 
Clayton, Paula J. (Washington U., Medical School) 
Alcoholics who see a psychiatrist compared with those 
who do not. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 34(4-A), 1162-1171.—Conducted Ade 
views with 17 male and 11 female alcoholic psychiatric 

tients and 23 male and 2 female alcoholics who had 
never sought psychiatric treatment. The 2 groups did not 
differ in age, education, socioeconomic status, family or 
medical history, in severity of alcoholism, as measured 
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by the number of alcoholism symptoms and years of 
illness, or in the incidence of socially disruptive events 
(e.g., job loss, marital failure, difficulties with the police, 
or traffic accidents). Depression was the major factor 
which brought the patients to the clinic: more of the 
treated patients had a secondary diagnosis of affective 
disorder (14 vs 3, p < .01), and they were also more 
likely to have depressive symptoms and “undiagnosed 
psychiatric illness” (e.g, persistent hallucinations and 
ideas of reference p < .05). The extensive similarities 
suggest that many alcoholics, especially men, do not 
regard themselves as ill or in need of treatment.—Journal 
abstract. 

1244. Woodward, R., et al. (Queen's U., Belfast, 
Northern Ireland) A comparison of two scoring systems 
for the sexual orientation method. British Journal of 
Social & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 12(4), 
411-414.—Compared scores of 43 normal and 43 
homosexual males on the Sexual Orientation Method 
(SOM), using both the original scoring system and J. P. 
Phillips’s suggested modifications (see PA, Vol 
42:14728). Results indicate that the Phillips system 
produces hetero- and homo-erotic orientation scores 
similar to the original method. The range of inconsisten- 
cies is reduced, but discriminant function analyses 
indicate that this reduction does not alter the highly 
successful levels of discrimination obtainable with the 
SOM. Since the Phillips system reduces the number of 
items in the SOM from 120 to 84, future research could 
profitably use the revised scoring method.—Journal 
abstract. 

1245. Worthen, Richard; Johnson, Bette; Badore, 
Nancy & Bentley, Margaret. Adolescent adjustment 
related to the Purpose In Life Test. Journal of 
Community Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 209-211. 
—Interview data obtained from male delinquents indi- 
cate that lack of purpose in life is related to both active 
and passive modes of adolescent antisocial reactions. To 

study the relationship between purpose in life and 
intelligence, the Purpose in Life (PIL) test, the Revised 
Beta, and the Kent Emergency Test were given to 63 
delinquent and 35 nondelinquent male 14-18 yr olds 
attending summer camps. Ss were retested with the PIL 
after a papi of 2-4 mo. The delinquents generally 
indicated favorable experiences at camp and showed 
significant increases in PIL scores.—Journal summary. 

1246. Wysor, Bettie. The lesbian myth. New York, 
N.Y.: Random House, 1974. xvi, 438 p. $8.95.—Discuss- 
es misconceptions about lesbianism evidenced in reli- 
gion, science, psychiatry, and literature. Discussions and 
dialogs among lesbians on motherhood, life styles and 
sexuality, and lesbian activists are presented. (12 p ref) 

1247. Zelson, Carl; Lee, Sook J. & Casalino, Marie. 
(New York Medical Coll.—Metropolitan Hosp. Center, 
N.Y.) Neonatal narcotic addiction: Comparative effects 
of maternal intake of heroin and methadone. (Fren) 

New England Journal of Medicine, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
289(23), 1216-1220. 


Learning Disorders & Mental Retardation 
1248. Baker, Georgia P. & Raskin, Larry M. (Purdue 


U., Achievement Center for Children) Sensory integra- 
tion in the learning disabled. Journal of Learning 
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Disabilities, 1973(Dec), Vol. 6(10), 645-649.—Studied 
letter learning and recognition by 72 5-7 yr old learning 
disabled children, using visual, tactual, and visual plus 
tactual training and tested with 5- and 15-sec exploration 
times. Ss in the training and testing conditions using 
vision or vision plus touch made more correct responses 
than those using touch alone. However, there were no 
differences between the visual and visual plus tactual 
conditions, indicating that the additional input from 
touch did not help performance. There was some benefit 
from more exploration time; the 15-sec groups tended to 
make fewer errors of a certain type. (26 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

1249. Becker, Ralph L. (Ohio Dept. of Mental Health 
& Mental Retardation, Div. of Mental Retardation & 
Development Disabilities, Columbus) Vocational choice: 
An inventory a h. Education & Training of the 
Mentally Retarded, 1973(Oct), Vol. 8(3), 128-136.—Used 
educable mental retardates in secondary day schools and 
state residential institutions as the standardization 
sample for the Reading-Free Vocational Interest Inven- 
tory, a recently devised nonreading method for measur- 
ing vocational likes and dislikes. Test validity and 
reliability are reported. (24 ref) 

1250. Boder, Elena. (U. California, Medical School, 
Los Angeles) Developmental dyslexia: A diagnostic 
approach based on three atypical reading-spelling 
patterns. Developmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 15(5), 663-687.—Describes the Diagnos- 
tic Screening procedure, tapping reading and spelling 
skills, each subdivided into known and unfamiliar words. 
Given the interplay of gestalt and analytic functions in 
normal reading and spelling processes, and the clinical 
heterogeneity of dyslexia, large-scale application of the 
screening procedure yields three atypical reading and 
spelling patterns: (a) dysphonetic, (b) dyseidetic, and (c) 
mixed types. None of these is found in normal readers 
and spellers, at least 1 of them in all severely retarded 
readers. (42 ref) —P. W. Pruyser. é 

1251. Boone, Jerry N. (Memphis State U.) Intellectual 
evaluation of children with major sensory deficit. In J. 
L. Khanna (Ed.), Brain damage and mental retardation: A 
psychological evaluation. (2nd ed.). Springfield, Ill.: 
Charles C Thomas, 1973. xii, 227 p. $8.75. 

1252. Chapman, Ann H. & Cooper, Eugene B. (U. 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa) Nature of stuttering in a mentally 
retarded population. American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency, 1973(Sep), Vol. 78(2), 153-157.—Observed and 
analyzed stuttering behavior in 36 of 1,467 residents of a 
State institution for mentally retarded persons. It is 
concluded that the stuttering behavior of mentally 
retarded stutterers is subject to the same laws as that of 
nonretarded stutterers with resepct to the adaptation, 
consistency, and expectancy phenomena. (28 ref) 

1253. Dickie, Jane R. & Denny, M. Ray. (Hope Coll.) 
Verbalizing the rule in a sorting task: A comparison of 
normals and retardates and method of stimulus presen- 
tation. Psychological Record, 1973(Fal) Vol. 23(4) 
513-519.—Matched 36 retardates with a mean MA of 
6.3 and a mean CA of 12.8 with 72 normal MA and CA 
controls and presented them with a multidimensional 
Sorting task. The groups did not differ appreciably in 
number of trials to reach a sorting criterion; but 
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probability of verbalizing the solution, once criterion was 
reached, was a direct function of age and IQ, with 
retardates inferior to both MA and CA controls. For the 
younger normals, the successive method yielded more 
frequent verbalization of the correct concept than the 
simultaneous method, but this effect was not significant 
for the retardates. The relevant stimulus dimension also 
determined success in verbalizing the rule—Journal 
abstract. 

1254. Duclos, Germain. (St. Justine Hosp., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) [Learning disorders: Etiology and 
diagnostic approach.] (Fren) Vie Médicale au Canada 
Francais, 1973(Jul), Vol. 2(7), 659-663.—Reports on 
learning disorders from a broad viewpoint, discussing the 
historical background, etiological factors, and diagnostic 
questions. It is felt than an evaluation must consider 
several elements, among them the medical record of the 
child, a detailed report from his teacher, and an 
evaluation by a psychologist or social worker who has 
dealt with him. There should also be a meeting jointly 
with the child and his parents to view their reactions to 
each other and their relationship. It is felt that various 
facets of the child's learning processes must be consid- 
ered and a series of tests in certain subjects should be 
Biven and evaluated. Finally an attempt should be made 
to isolate the factors contributing to the learning block 
with the aim of setting up an effective program of 
therapy.—A. Farrell. 

1255. Dunsing, Jack D. (Youngstown State U.) 
Learning disabilities: Art, science, or witchcraft? Or 
Jet save baby after the wash. Academic Therapy, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 8(4), 451-460.—Reviews the present 
concepts of diagnostic-prescriptive practices for learn- 
ing-disabled children. Negative implications of defensive 
teaching, idolization of research, and reliance upon 
specific techniques or materials are discussed with 
recommendations of a broad and consistently organized 
sampling of procedures to serve the needs of the child. 
—M. E. Blankenship. 

1256. Estes, Robert E. & Huizinga, Raleigh J. (U. 
Texas, Southwestern Medical School, Dallas) A compari- 
Son of visual and auditory presentations of a paired- 
associate learning task with learning disabled children. 
Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1974(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 
35-42.—Administered to 28 8-12 yr old learning 
disabled children 10-item paired-associate learning tasks 
using both auditory and visual presentations. The visual 
presentation consistently produced a greater number of 
Correct responses than did the auditory. A shift from the 
visual to auditory presentation of the same material 
produced an initial interference effect which was not 
exhibited in a shift from the auditory to visual presenta- 
tion. Relearning after a 2 wk period was faster when the 
material was presented visually, regardless of original 
learning modality.—Journal abstract. 

1257. Filion-Laporte, Liliane. (U. Sherbrook, Faculty 
of Medicine, Quebec, Canada) [The pediatrician and 
learning disorders.] (Fren) Vie Médicale au Canada 
Francais, 1973(Jul), Vol. 2(7), 646-648.— Discusses cer- 
tain learning problems of schoolchildren and the major 
role which can be assumed by the pediatrician in helping 
to uncover some of the reasons for the difficulties. It 1S 
Suggested that regular and complete physical examina- 
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tions of school-age children can be of enormous help ir 
determining some of the reasons for certain learning 
problems. Learni ig problems may stem from a variety of 
sources and the pediatrician may have to call on others 
to assist in dealing with some of the disorders. Apart 
from the schools themselves, help may be obtained from 
experts in several different fields; these include the 
Psychologist, the special educator, and the hearing 
specialist. —Journal summary. 

,1258. Finch, A. J.; Ollendick, T. H. & Ginn, F. W. 
(Virginia Treatment Center for Children, Richmond) 
WISC short forms with mentally retarded children. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
78(2), 144-149.—Rescored the complete WISC protocols 
of 100 mentally retarded children according to 2 selected 
subtests and 2 selected item short-form methodologies 
and then compared them for their correspondence to the 
standard form. High correlations between all short and 
standard forms were obtained. However, when mean 
differences between the standard and short-form IQs 
were examined, less encouraging results were found. A 
relatively high percentage of individuals changed IQ. 
classification level when the abbreviated forms were 
used. Results indicate that reliance on short forms for the 
educational disposition of mentally retarded individuals 
is questionable. A new short form, the Devereux Short 
Form, was then derived and cross-validated. It not only 
satisfied the criteria, but also provided a 40% saving in 
administration time and allowed for scatter analysis. (16 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

1259. Finocchiaro, Arlene C. Behavior characteristics 
in learning-disabled children with postural reflex 
dysfunction. American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 28(1), 30-34.—Investigated teacher- and 
parent-observed behaviors in 18 6-11 yr old learning- 
disabled boys, 12 evidencing presence of residual early 
postural reflex dysfunction and 6 lacking evidence of this 
dysfunction. Significant correlations were found between 
passive behaviors (as measured by the Devereux Elemen- 
tary School Behavior Rating Scale) in Ss with postural 
reflex dysfunction and conduct problem behavior (as 
observed by parents and measured by the Behavior 
Problem Checklist) in Ss without postural reflex dysfunc- 
tion. Within the postural reflex dysfunction group, CA 
was correlated with behaviors. Teacher-observed factors 
of classroom disturbance and disrespect-defiance signifi- 
cantly increased and the positive learning factor of need- 
closeness-to-teacher significantly decreased. The parent- 
observed behavior factors of inadequacy-immaturity 
and personality disorder had significantly. increased in 
the older Ss with postural reflex dysfunction.—Journal 
abstract. K 

1260. Gerkina, M. I. (Chernovtsy Psychoneurological 
Dispensary, USSR) [The speech of stuttering preschool 
children under different conditions of communication.] 
(Russ) Defektologiya, 1972, Vol. 3, 29-34.—Studied the 
dependence of stuttering in 19 preschoolers on (a) place 
of communication and (b) person with whom the child is 
speaking. When the person spoken to was the special 
education teacher, changes in place of communication 
from familiar to strange increased stuttering in only 2 Ss. 
Changes in person spoken to affected different Ss 
differently. Ss were divided into 2 groups on the basis of 
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sociability. The Ss who adapted themselves to new 
conditions and people with comparative ease and 
preferred noisy play spoke practically without stuttering 
to authoritative adults; their speech worsened during 
communication with other children. For shy children the 
opposite was true. 8 mo of role playing, in which the 
initiative of the shy children was encouraged and the 
lack of restraint and inattention of the other children was 
discouraged, produced positive changes, particularly for 
the shy group. It is concluded that the mastery of specific 
norms of general and verbal behavior is an important 
aspect of the treatment of stuttering.—£E. C. Koffman. 
1261. Gibson, David. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) 
Karyotype variation and behavior in Down's syndrome: 
Methodological review. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1973(Sep), Vol. 78(2), 128-133.—Evaluated 
recent studies of possible relationships between the 
Subclass of abnormal karyotype and behavioral out- 
comes for Down's syndrome. Major limitations to 
interpretation relate to the uncontrolled influence of 
maturation, questionable behavioral assessment, differ- 
ential mortality effects, selection bias across karyotype, 
and unbalanced proliferation rates between normal and 
abnormal cells for the syndrome. A biological-behavioral 
heterogeneity hypothesis is offered to account for those 
few differences surviving methodological scrutiny. (34 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

1262. Goodwin, William C. & Erickson, Marilyn T. (U. 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill) Developmental problems 
and dental morphology. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1973(Sep), Vol. 78(2), 199-204.—Compared 
95 clinic Ss with mental retardation, learning disabilities, 
and/or minimal brain dysfunction with 47 control Ss to 
determine the relationship between developmental prob- 
lems and dental morphology. Casts of the dentitions 
revealed a higher incidence of dental crown abnormali- 
ties for clinic Ss. The greatest percentage of abnormal 
teeth was found in mildly retarded Ss (IQ = 55-69); the 
percentage of abnormal teeth decreased as the IQs both 
increased and decreased. 

1263. Hardy, 
(Virginia Commonwealth U.) Mental retardation and 
physical disability. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 


kidney transplant atients, families of the di 
DLE Ste wally impaired. foe 
. Harris, Lawrence M. & Tramoni 
(Family & Child Guidance Center, Benen In) 
i retarded children as a 
function of positive reinforcement and response cost. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
78(2), 216-219 —Studied the relative effectiveness of 
positive reinforcement, response cost, and a combination 
condition via a balanced design in which 12 borderline 
tetarded and 12 moderately retarded children performed 
under each of the 3 conditions. For the borderline 
retarded group, both response cost and the combination 
condition were sigificantly more effective than positive 
reinforcement alone, and there was no significant 
difference between response cost and combination. For 
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the moderately retarded group, the treatment effect was 
not significant, although differences were in the same 
direction as in the borderline group. Findings suggest 
that intellectual level is an important factor in determin- 
ing which reinforcement contingency is more effective, 
(16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1265. Ikeda, Yukie. (Tokyo U. Education, Japan) 
[Intellectual development of chromosomal mosaic 
children with Down's syndrome.] (Japn) Japanese 
Journal of Special Education, 1973(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 
44-59 —Determined the intellectual characteristics of 
children with 46/47 mosaic Down's syndrome. 8 cases 
were diagnosed as 46/47 mosaicism by chromosomal 
analysis using peripheral leucocyte cultures and com- 
pared with 8 trisomic Down's syndrome children on 
Tsumori's Infant Mental Development Test. Results 
show that developmental quotients (DQ) of mosaic Ss 
were significantly higher than trisomic Ss and that the 
majority of mosaic Ss belonged to an intellectually 
borderline or mildly retarded group. Developmental 
profiles of the mosaic Ss were nearer to normal than 
those of the trisomic Ss. An analysis of the relationship 
between IQ and the proportions of cells with trisomic 
chromosome characteristics in 43 previously reported 
cases of 46/47 mosaicism shows that mosaic children 
with higher percentages of trisomic cells are more 
severely retarded. (47 ref)—English summary. 

1266. Jabbour, J. T. (U. Tennessee, Medical School, 
Child Development Center, Memphis) Indications for 
Psychological evaluation in mental retardation and 
neurological disorders. In J. L. Khanna (Ed.), Brain 
damage and mental retardation: A psychological evaluation 
` @nd ed.). Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1973. xii, 
227 p. $8.75. 

1267. Jeffree, Dorothy; Wheldall, Kevin & Mittler, 
Peter. (U. Manchester, England) Facilitating two-word 
utterances in two Down's syndrome boys. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1973(Sep), Vol. 78(2), 
117-122—2 young Down's syndrome boys, equated 
developmentally, served as Ss in a design involving both 
between- and within-S control procedures with the aim 
of demonstrating that early 2-word utterances of the 
Pivot-open type could be taught to mentally retarded 
Children. After both of the Ss had been taught the 
appropriate 10 nouns and 1 participle, the experimental 
S was trained to structure pivot-open utterances with 5 of 
the original 10 nouns plus the pivot "gone" in a play 
Situation. The Pivot-Üpen Practice Instrument was 
employed to reinforce appropriate responses. The con- 
trol S's treatment paralleled that of the experimental S 
except that no pivot-open models were provided. When 
criterion level was reached for the experimental S, using 
the Ist 5 nouns, he was exposed to the 2nd 5 nouns. 
Generalization of the learned Structure to these 5 nouns 
then occurred. The control S was then switched to the 
experimental condition, whereupon he learned to imi- 


tate, produce, and generalize the Pivot-open construc- 
tion.—Journal abstract, 


brain asymmetry: 
Another cause of learning disorders? Academic Therapy, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 8(4), 391-393, Be E 
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1269. Kirman, Brian H. (Queen Mary’s Hosp. for 
Children, Carshalton, England) The mentally handi- 
capped child. New York, N.Y.: Taplinger, 1973. 240 p. 
$7.95.—Presents a comprehensive study of the history 
and physical causes of mental retardation, the influence 
of cultural and social factors, and current child treat- 
ment programs. The emotional and employment prob- 
lems of the mentally retarded adult are also considered. 

1270. Knights, Robert M.; Richardson, Donald H. & 
McNarry, L. Robert. (Carleton U., Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada) Automated vs clinical administration of the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test and the Coloured 
Progressive Matrices. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1973(Sep), Vol. 78(2), 223-225.—Examined 
the feasibility and reliability of automated administra- 
tion of the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test and 
Coloured Progressive Matrices to retarded adolescents. 
The automated and normal versions of the tests were 
compared in a design counterbalanced for order of 
administration. The children enjoyed interacting with the 
terminal although lower scores were obtained when the 
automated version was given first. Test-retest reliability 
coefficients were similar to those reported in the test 
manuals. It is suggested that changes in the instructions 
for the automated versions of these tests will improve 
reliability and facilitate the collection of data on many 
additional variables.—Journal abstract. 

1271. Kolstoe, Oliver P. & Hirsch, Darvin F. (U. 
Northern Colorado, School of Special Education & 
Rehabilitation) Convergent thinking of retarded and 
nonretarded boys. Exceptional Children, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
40(4), 292-293.—Compared 8 mentally retarded and 8 
nonretarded boys of comparable MA as to their capacity 
for convergent thought using a nonverbal process. Each 
S was administered the Jastak Test of Potential Ability 
and Behavior Stability, Junior High School Level, Short 
Form, with time limit removed. 5 of the subtests were 
judged to require the ability to think convergently. On 
the total test and on the subtests, mean scores of the 
retarded were clearly inferior to those of the nonretard- 
ed. The implications of this result for theories of mental 
retardation are discussed with reference to other recent 
studies.—7/. Davis. d 

1272. Kuéera, J. (Inst. of Care for Mother & Child, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia) Leukaemia and twinning tend- 
ency in families of children with Down's syndrome. 
Journal of Mental Deficiency Research, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
15(2), 77-80.—Found 21 leukemic Ss in 801 families of 
children with Down’s syndrome, appreciably more 
frequently in the families of mothers than of fathers (16.5 
and 7.8/1,000 respectively). This observation suggests a 
tendency to abnormal cell division within mothers 
families and is further supported by almost twice the 
frequency of twins in mothers’ families when compared 
with that of fathers’ families. Nearly half the cases of 
leukemia occurred in families in which twinning also 
occurred.—Journal summary. 5 

1273. Larsen, Janet J., et al. (U. Florida, RE 
Study Skills Center) Factors in reading Pie 
interdisciplinary approach. Journal of Learning Disabili- 
ties, 1973(Dec), Vol. 6(10), 636-644.—Presents "ad on 
the physical and neuropsychological status, intel P 
level of reading and school achievement, and y 
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background of 100 children (mean age = 10 yrs) who 
had been referred to an interdisciplinary pe 
disabilities group. Through the joint efforts of represent- 
atives from various departments (e.g., pediatrics, special 
education, and ophthalmology), a wide variety of 
evaluation procedures were completed on each child. 
Tests included the WISC and Diagnostic Reading Scales, 
Analyses of the data described the total group and 
compared the subgroups within the sample. Several 
factors distinguished significantly between subgroups, 
including less difficulty in word recognition for females 
than for males, and lower oral reading level and Full 
Scale IQ scores for grade repeaters compared to 
nonrepeaters. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1274. Leland, Henry. (Ohio State U.) An overview of 
the problem of the psychological evaluation in mental 
retardation. In J. L. Khanna (Ed.), Brain damage and 
mental retardation: A psychological evaluation. (2nd ed.). 
Springfield, Ill: Charles C Thomas, 1973. xii, 227 p. 
$8.75. 


1275. Lobb, Harold & Childs, Rosemary. (Children's 
Psychiatric Research Inst., London, Ontario, Canada) 
Verbal control and intradimensional transfer of discrim- 
ination learning in mentally retarded vs intellectually 
average subjects. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 78(2), 182-192.—Equal-MA comparisons 
of low-IQ and kindergarten children during an intradi- 
mensional shift after initial training with 2-choice color 
discrimination showed a performance deficit of mentally 
retarded groups in 2 experiments. 40 8-17 yr old retarded 
children and 5-6 yr old intellectually average children 
were presented object cues via the Wisconsin General 
Test Apparatus. The disability was so stable across 
various conditions and levels of original learning that the 
findings were regarded as incompatible with a theoretical 
explanation of the deficit based on the probability of 
dimensional observing responses. Appropriate verbal 
training greatly facilitated discrimination ewéi in 
both phases of the task. Retarded groups showed no 
disadvantage in using verbalization procedures that were 
sufficiently simple and meaningful to them. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1276. Lubovskiy, V.; Shif, Zh.; Petrova, V. & Pevzner, 
M. [Special psychology at the 4th All-Union Congress of 
Psychologists.] (Russ) Defektologiya, 1972, Vol. 3, 92-96. 
—Describes contributions made to the field of special 
psychology at the congress held in June 1971 in Tbilisi, 
Papers on mental retardation and on children who show 
a delay in development presented by Zh. I. Shif, N. M. 
Stadnenko, E. A. Gersmia, M. G. Kolbaya, V. I. 
Lubovskii, V. G. Petrova, and M. S. Pevzner are 
summarized as are papers on disturbances of specific 
sensory modalities by T. V. Rozanova, Yu. Daulenskene, 
L. I. Tigranova, L. S. Lebedeva, Z. K. Gabashili, and Yu. 
A. Kulagin. It is noted that a symposium was devoted to 
the problems of psychological diagnosis for the Ist time 
in the history of the congress.—£. C. Koffman. 

1277. McCroskey, Robert L. & Thompson, Nickola W. 
(Wichita State U.) Comprehension of rate controlled 
speech by children with specific learning disabilities. 
Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1973(Dec), Vol. 6(10), 
621-627. Examined whether comprehension of a spo- 
ken message by children with specific learning disabili- 
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ties is affected by altering the rate at which the message 
is presented. Ss were 20 5-17 yr olds who demonstrated a 
disability in comprehending spoken messages but whose 
auditory sensitivity was within normal limits. The stimuli 
were 50 simple declarative sentences presented at 5 
predetermined message rates. The rates included 2 
conditions of expansion, a normal rate, and 2 conditions 
of compression. Results indicate that rate did not 
influence comprehension when the data from all Ss were 
pooled. However, analysis of data from the 10 youngest 
Ss revealed significant differences in comprehension 
according to rate of speech. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1278. McDonald, Alison D. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) Severely retarded children in Quebec: 
Prevalence, causes, and care. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1973(Sep), Vol. 78(2), 205-215. 

1279. Mohr, J. P., et al. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Boston) Evolution of the deficit in total aphasia. 
Neurology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 23(12), 1302-1312.— Studied 
the aphasia profile of 3 clinical cases, typifying the 
traditional clinical syndrome of total (global) aphasia, 
for periods of up to 5 yrs using special test methodology. 
Findings reveal a lengthy deficit in tasks requiring oral 
naming responses and a more general deficit in verbal 
tasks involving written and matching-to-sample respon- 
ses with a variety of stimulus materials. With the 
emergence of oral naming responses weeks or months 
after onset of the condition, quantitative comparison 
between scores of written and oral naming responses 
showed a persisting comparative deficit in oral naming. 
With time, the more general deficit on verbal tasks 
showed improvement with all materials and forms of 
response except those involving verbal responses of, or to 
the sounds of, single letters. These cases represent a 
newly delineated syndrome of aphasia and are a unique 
subgroup that may prove typical of the syndrome 
currently classified as total (global) aphasia.—F, O. 
Triggs. 

1280. Moric-Petrovié, Slav et al. S 
Health, Belgrade, €, Slavka, et al. (Inst. of Mental 
Down's syndrome in Serbia (Yugoslavia): Incidence of 


a transmitted C/G translocation, an enlar 
of a G-group chromosome in 5 families (usually 


some in 1 S, and satellite-like formations on an E-group 
chromosome in 5 Ss. One female mongol in the sample 
Bave birth to a normal male child. The possible 
significance of the various aberrations in relation to the 
occurrence of mongolism is discussed. (16 ref) —/ournal 
Summary. 

, 1281. Nagafuchi, M. (Tohoku U., Faculty of Educa- 
tion, Sendai, Japan) Filtered speech audiometry in 
normal children and in the mentally retarded. Audiology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 13(1), 66-77. Presented distorted mono- 
syllables to 20 normal 45 yr olds, 5 adults (mean age, 22 
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yrs), and 68 mentally retarded 8-18 yr olds (IQ range, 
50-75) so that 20 monosyllables were distorted with low- 
pass, high-pass, and band-pass filtering. A 50-db sensa- 
tion level was sufficient for normal children to discrimi- 
nate monosyllables with unfiltered speech audiometry, 
10-20 db above the average level of normal children was 
necessary for mentally retarded Ss to discriminate 
correctly. Discrimination was poor for all Ss with low- 
pass filtering below 1,200 Hz, but was good for both 
normal and retarded Ss with high-pass filtering above 
1,700 Hz. A gap in discrimination was observed between 
the 2 groups of Ss with band-pass filtering of 1,200-2,400 
Hz. Wide variation in individual discrimination scores 
was found, especially for the mentally retarded. A 
developmental trend in discrimination ability for the 
normal Ss was noted. No sex differences were obtained, 
(French summary)—Journal abstract. 

1282. Nagafuchi, Masaaki & Watanabe, Takeo. (Toho- 
ku U, Faculty of Education, Sendai, Japan) [Filtered 
speech audiometry in normal children and the mentally 
retarded.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Special Education, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 10(2) 36-45.—Found large inter-S 
variations in ability to discriminate Japanese monosylla- 
bles when testing 68 mentally retarded and 25 normal 
Japanese children and young adults on standard speech 
audiometry. Developmental stages in discrimination 
ability were clearly distinquishable in the normal but not 
in the retarded sample. (17 ref) 

1283. Păunescu, Constantin. (Pedagogical Sciences 
Inst, Bucarest, Romania) [Intellectual Rubdicep and 
School integration.] (Fren) Revue de Pédagogie, 1970, 
No. 4, 96-106. 

1284. Reidiboim, M. G. (USSR Academy of Pedagogi- 
cal Sciences, Scientific Research Inst. of Defectology, 
Moscow) [Material from the clinical Study of children 
who have difficulty with their School learning.) (Russ) 
Defektologiya, 1972, Vol. 3, 15-21.— Discusses children 
experiencing difficulty with their school learning who are 
diagnosed as showing a "delay in psychological develop- 
ment." The. principal symptom of this diagnostic 
category, which includes both "psychological infantil- 
ism" and “asthenic conditions,” is emotional disturbance 
with intelligence comparatively well preserved. The 
characteristics of Psychological infantilism and asthenic 
conditions are described. M. S. Pevzner's theory about 
the cerebral basis of these conditions and several articles 
on their prevalence are cited. Clinical and case history 
data collected on 87 8-11 yr olds with the diagnosis 

delay in psychological development" found the leading 
Causes were prenatal toxicosis and 
diseases. 2 case histories are presented.—E. C. Koffman. 


L. nanna (Ed.), Brain d 
Psychological evaluation, ed.. Springfield, Ill.: 
Charles C Thomas, 1973. xii, 227 P- $75 n8 E 
s 1286. B. W. (St. Lawrence's Hosp., Cater- 
am, England) The incidence of mongol twins. Journal 
of Mental Deficiency Research, 1971(Jun), Vol. 15(2), 
; 1-129.—Examined the incidence of liveborn twins in a 
arge sample of mongols and their sibs (N = 5,941) and 
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calculated the proportions of monozygotic and dizygotic 
twins using W. Weinberg’s method. Results reveal a 
reduction in the incidence of liveborn twin- mongols. 
Possible reasons for the findings are discussed. (31 ref) 

1287. Richardson, Ellis; Winsberg, Bertrand G. & 
Bialer, Irv. (New York State Dept. of Mental Hygiene, 
Child Psychiatric Evaluation Research Unit, Brooklyn) 
Assessment of two methods of teaching phonic skills to 
neuropsychiatrically impaired children. Journal o 
Learning Disabilities, 1973(Dec), Vol. 6(10), 628-635. 

Gave 18 severely retarded 8-17 yr old readers in a 
tate hospital school 6 hrs of phonic skills instruction in 
brief, small-group sessions. 9 Ss were taught with a 
commercially available program. The remaining 9 
received an experimentally developed program. Compar- 
ison of pre- and posttest scores on a phonic skills test 
showed instruction had significantly improved phonic 
skills in both groups. Results also show that the 
experimental group had learned to generalize the skills, 
whereas the group that had received the commercial 
program had not. It is concluded that the experimental 
program offers possibilities for providing effective 
instruction in hospital schools.—Journal abstract. 

1288. Roch Lecours, André; Berube, Louise; Courtois, 
Guy & Lhermitte, Francois. (Canadian Medical Research 
Council, Center of Language Reeducation & Neuropsy- 
chological Research, Montreal, Quebec) [Studies of 
language in aphasics: IIl. Disorganization of oral and 
written expression: Comparative study of two cases of 
aphasia.] (Fren) Encéphale, 1972(May), Vol. 61(3), 
208-244.— Discusses 2 cases, the Ist characterized by 
arthritic troubles, by a production of phonemic parapha- 
sics, and by a lack of words; the 2nd by graphic 
problems when the patient wrote with the right hand and 
by a production of literal problems when writing with 
either hand. The comprehension of both written and 
spoken language was normal for both patients, even 
when their intellectual abilities were judged by the Raven 
scale. It is suggested that a cerebral lesion was responsi- 
ble for the difficulties of both Ss. (34 ref)—C. Kokkinis. 

1289. Rosen, M.; Diggory, J. C.; Floor, Lucretia & 
Nowakiwska, Myra. (Elwyn Inst., Pa.) Self-evaluation, 
expectancy and performance in the mentally subnor- 
mal. Journal of Mental Deficiency Research, 1971(Jun), 
Vol. 15(2), 81-95.—Studied goal-setting and expectancy 
of ultimate success on a manual assembly task in 4 
matched groups of 16 male students each: institutional- 
ized and noninstitutionalized mental subnormals, and 
normal MA and CA comparison groups. Time was 
manipulated and a rigged performance curve shown to S. 
Measures of self-evaluation were also obtained. Rene 
bear upon the effects of institutionalization upon seit- 
confidence. Institutionalized and noninstitutionalized 
subnormals showed more similarities than differences. 
Self-evaluation measures related more closely to poal 
setting and expectancy of success for Ae eae 
than for noninstitutionalized Ss. Actual E a 
expectancy of success for all Ss were related more ci SH 
to MA than IQ, suggesting that performance GC 
among subnormals reflect developmental lags ra 
than qualitative differences.—Journal summary. un 

1290. Rosenthal, Joseph H. (Kaiser-Permanente Med- 
ical Center, Oakland, Calif.) Recent advances in 
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of dyslexia are discussed noting EEG recordings within 
family units and between twins. Alpha rhythm is 
discussed in light of performance on language or 
spatially-oriented tasks and brain hemisphere specializa- 
tion. 

1291. Ross, Mark; Hunt, Martin F.; Kessler, Maureen 
& Henniges, Marion P. (Willie Ross School for the Deaf, 
Longmeadow, Mass) The use of a rating scale to 
compare binaural and monaural amplification with 
hearing impaired children. Volta Review, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
76(2), 93-99.—Describes a rating scale with 10 7-point 
items to be used in measuring performance of hearing- 
impaired children. Parents and teachers rated a group of 
children with monaural amplification comparably, Par- 


ents of 2 groups of children (below 8 yrs and 9-17 yrs) — 


rated their performance as better with binaural aids than 


with monaural aids, the difference between the condi- — 


tions being statistically significant on 4 of the items. 
These results suggest possible benefits of binaural 
amplification. (18 ref) —W. A. Hass. 

1292. Shalimov, V. F. (USSR Academy of Pedagogi- 
cal Sciences, Scientific Research Inst. of Defectology, 
Moscow) [Psychological abnormalities in the children 
of mentally retarded parents.] (Russ) Defektologiya, 
1972, Vol. 3, 42-45.—Assessed the influence of the 


etiology of parental mental retardation on the incidence _ 


of mental retardation among the progeny of retarded 
adults. Clinical data on the children of former students 
of a special education school were analyzed. One of 23 
children born to 16 probands whose mental retardation 
was of exogenous origin was mentally retarded. 25 of 49 
children born to 34 probands whose mental retardation 
was due to hereditary factors were mentally retarded. 
The mentally retarded child of the proband whose 
retardation was of exogenous origin was the product of a 
marriage between 2 retarded individuals. Where the 
proband's retardation was hereditary in nature, if his 
mate was normal 3076 of their children were mentally 
retarded; if his mate exhibited some psychological illness 
47% of their children were mentally retarded; if his mate 
was mentally retarded 92% of their children were 
mentally retarded. It is concluded that heredity can be 
important in the etiology of mental retardation E C. 
Koffman. 

1293. Shoumaker, Robert D.; Bennett, Donald R.; 

Bray, Patrick F. & Curless, Richard G. (U.S. Air Force 

Medical Center, Lackland, Tex.) Clinical and EEG 

manifestations of an unusual aphasic syndrome in 

children. Neurology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 24(1), 10-16.—De- 

scribes 3 cases of acquired aphasia in childhood 
associated with marked spike-wave discharges with 
temporal lobe predominance. The degree of aphasia 
paralleled the EEG abnormalities; spike-wave discharges 
were almost continuous when the language disorder was 
at its peak. Improvement in the language disorder 
coincided with reduction in the number of paroxysmal 
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discharges or with a change to focal origin. The aphasia 
appears to be the result of an underlying pathophysiolo- 
By causing the abnormal EEG activity, and not the result 
of a gross structural lesion.—F. O. Triggs. 

1294. Smeets, Paul M. & Maníredini, Dianne C. 
(California School for the Deaf, Riverside) Skill centers: 
A model program for young severely retarded children. 
Education & Training of the Mentally Retarded, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 8(3), 124-127.—Reports results of an 
education project for institutionalized, severely retarded 
children which employed a skill center curriculum and 
behavior modification techniques. Significant progress 
was achieved in motor skills, vocabulary, communica- 
tion, and social behavior, 

1295.  Spionek,  Khalina. [Disturbances of 
development and learning difficulties in primary school 
children.] (Russ) Defektologiya, 1972, Vol. 3, 21-28. 
— Presents the viewpoint that the primary reason for 
difficulty with school learning is some specific disturb- 
ance in the development of visual cognition, audito: 
cognition, and/or motor functioning. 427 Polish children 
Who were experiencing difficulty in their school work 
were studied. While 75.7% of the Ss displayed at least 
normal general intelligence, 93% showed a disturbance in 
visual, auditory, and/or motor functioning. How delays 
in visual and motor function development affect specific 
School tasks is discussed in detail. The motivational and 
emotional disturbances frequently found in children 
failing their school subjects, which are felt by some to be 

the chief cause of school failure, are explained as bein 
caused by, rather than causing, the initial problem.—E. 
C. Koffman. 

1296. Tipton, Robert M. & Stroud, Lee H. (Virginia 
Commonwealth U.) Abbreviated forms of the WAIS. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
78(2), 150-152.—Compared 6 short forms of the WAIS 
(Doppelt,, Doppelt, Satz-Mogel, Silverstein, Short-Short 
Form, and Ross) as to their accuracy for estimating full 
scale IQs in a mentally retarded population. Because of 
the limited response capabilities of mentally retarded Ss, 
the number of WAIS items sampled becomes an 
especially crucial variable when testing with this popula- 
tion. Of those short forms investipated, the Silverstein 
yielded scores which most closely approximated WAIS 
full scale IQs. Because of the possibility, in some cases, 
Of extreme errors in estimating full scale WAIS IQs, 

Short forms are not Tecommended for use with a 
mentally retarded population when making decisions 
about individuals. (16 ref)— Journal abstract. 

1297. Turnure, James E. (U. Minnesota) Outerdirect- 
edness in EMR boys and girls. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1973(Sep), Vol. 78(2), 163-170.—21 
retarded boys and 21 retarded girls performed on an 
oddity learning task in 1 of 3 conditions: no E present 
(Not In), E present with relevant cues (Relevant Cue), 
ind E present with irrelevant cues (Irrelevant Cue). 
Glancing data confirmed the hypothesis that Ss would 
enerally show greater nontask orienting in the presence 
f an E Learning data revealed significant treatment 
ffects only for boys; performance in the relevant cue 
ondition was better than in the irrelevant cue condition. 
teversal trials confirm these findings and further reveal 
Significant positive correlation between learning and 
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glancing in the relevant cue condition and a Significant 
negative correlation in the irrelevant cue condition, 
Results are in general agreement with expectations 
arising from an outerdirectedness hypothesis. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1298. Verret, Simmon. (Enfant-Jesus Hosp., Quebec, 
Quebec, Canada) [Minimal brain dysfunction syn- 
drome.] (Fren) Vie Médicale au Canada Francais, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 2(7), 649-655.—Reports on the minimal 
brain dysfunction syndrome, which affects children of 
normal intelligence, those with less than normal intelli- 
gence and those having more or less severe problems of 
behavior or learning or both. Educators frequently 
define this dysfunction as an incapacity on the part of 
the student to achieve adequate academic results—a 
shortcoming not explained by severe mental, physical, or 
emotional problems. Various aspects of this disorder are 
touched on, including symptoms, learning problems, and 
diagnostic questions. Ít is concluded that certain me- 
thods of treatment can be helpful, among them medica- 
tion and specialized education techniques. It is noted 
that few statistics are currently available on the progno- 
sis of this syndrome. (24 ref) —A. Farrell. 

1299. Vitello, Stanley J. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Facilitation of class inclusion among mentally retarded 
Children. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 78(2), 158-162.—Investigated the effect 
of 3 task variables on the solution of verbal problems 
requiring quantitative class inclusion among 4 MA levels 
(7, 8, 9, 10). The task variables were (a) 2 or 3 pictures 
used in the problem, (b) enactive or iconic representation 
of the problem, and (c) numerical differences of the 
disjoint subtests in the problem. Ss were 96 920 yr olds 
enrolled in special classes for the educably mentally 
retarded. The main effects for number of pictures and 
mode of representation of the problem were not 
significant. Interaction effects revealed that the MA 10 
group performed statistically better under the 2 picture 
and iconic conditions. A statistically significant main 
effect for numerical difference of subsets was obtained 
with numerically equal subsets resulting in significantly 
more correct answers. It is concluded that manipulation 
of the task variables may be more appropriate at a 
particular level of cognitive development than at another 
level. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1300. Weisbord, Hyman F. (Miriam Home for the 
Exceptional, Laval, Quebec, Canada) Using video tape 
with the mentally retarded. Canada's Mental Health, 


1301. Yavkin, V. M. (USSR Academy of Pedagogical 
bee, og Scientific Research Inst. of Defectology, 
Moscow) Tecessive inheritance of mental retarda- 


Tecessively inherited 
case history, physical 
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area, speech disturbances, and an absence of gross 
emotional problems. It is concluded that, since 3 siblings 
with the same clinical picture were born to normal 
parents in the absence of a similar abnormality among 
their relatives, they exhibit a form of mental retardation 
which is recessively inherited.—E. C. Koffman. 


Speech Disorders 


1302. Adler, Sol. (U. Tennessee, Speech & Hearing 
Center) Articulatory deviances and social-class mem- 
bership. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
6(10), 650-654.—Obtained data on the socioeconomic 
status of randomly selected white (n = 168) and black 
(n = 29) public school children diagnosed as speech 
defective. The pattern (ie, type and position) of 
articulatory deviations manifested by Ss in different 
social classes was investigated by means of the Templin- 
Darley Screening and Diagnostic Tests of Articulation. 
It was found that lower-class Ss had a higher number of 
articulatory errors and that white and black Ss exhibited 
different articulatory patterns. It is concluded that 
continued use of test data based upon cultural norms 
that are not representative of the children in question is 
untenable, and that speech clinicians should interpret 
test data obtained from lower-class and culturally- 
different children most cautiously with respect to 
treatment programing.—Journal abstract. 

1303. Wallen, Vincent. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Hampton, Va.) A study of the self-concepts of 
adolescent stutterers. Psychologia: An International 
Journal of Psychology in the Orient, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 
191-200.—Presents a general description of stuttering 
and its cure. The study was undertaken to determine 
whether adolescent stutterers and nonstutterers differ in 
their self-concepts and to determine the differences 
between the personalities of stutterers and nonstutterers. 
The nature of the self-concept is discussed. The Q-sort 
technique is described and also the Q-sort instrument 
used in this study. Ss consisted of male stutterers and 
nonstutterers attending public or diocesan schools in the 
greater Boston area. Adolescent male stutterers exhibited 
a lower actual-self-concept ideal-self-concept relation- 
ship (p < .01). —R. D. Nance. 
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1304. Ansari, K. A. & Webster, D D. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Neurology Service, Minneapolis, 
Minn.) Quantitative measurements in spasmodic torti- 
collis: Description of a method and results of measure- 
ment. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
35(1), 44-47.—Describes a method for measuring head 
tremor and rotation in spasmodic torticollis using a 
specially devised treatment. Repeated pede A 
10 patients with spasmodic torticollis reveale us 
method to be consistently reproducible regarding bo 
the rotation and tremor of the head. Analysis of the 
tremor recordings from these patients revealed basically 
2 types of head tremor: (a) a regular tremor ae m 
rate from 4-7 cycles/sec and (b) an iregular HE : 
which varies in frequency and amplitude at differen 
times of recording. This method provides quu 
data regarding the 2 outstanding features of SE ic 
torticollis, i.e., head rotation and head tremor, and is 
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especially suited for comparing clinical response to 
various forms of treatment, and for studying the natural 
history of this disease.— Journal summary, 

1305. Baker, Larry D. (U. Missouri) Blindness and 
Social behavior: A need for research. New Outlook for 
the Blind, 1973(Sep), Vol. 67(7), 315-321.—Briefly notes 
that research has failed to analyze the interpersonal 
behavior of blind and sighted individuals. To fill this 
void it is suggested that research should concentrate 
upon (a) attitudes of others toward the blind, (b) the 
behavior of others in interaction with the blind, (c) the 
self-concepts of the blind, and (d) the behavior of the 
blind in interaction with others. 

1306. Barbizet, J. & Daumezon, G. (Henri Mondor 
Hosp., Creteil, France) [Cerebral representation of the 
body in the left hemiplegic.] (Fren) Information Psychiat- 
rique, 1973(Jun), Vol. 49(6), 533-539.—Postulates from 
the neuroanatomical literature and observation of left 
hemiplegics that their brain lesions affect, in addition to 
primary cortical projection zones, some associational 
areas subserving body awareness. In the right-handed, 
postural associations are located in the right hemisphere 
at the level of the inferior parietal region, the supermargi- 
nal gyrus, and the angular gyrus; verbal body associa- 
tions are symmetrically located in the left hemisphere, 
and behavioral and spatial associations are diffusely 
spread throughout the frontal lobes. Lesions in these 
areas help explain the behavior of left hemiplegics, and. 
offer some insights into their subjective experience. The. 
purely motor and somesthetic deficits of the left side are 
compounded by a destructuring of perception and body 
awareness, impairing knowledge of how to use the intact 
body parts, and to some extent, the understanding and. 
use of language.—C. A. Sherrard. 

1307. Barclay, A. (St. Louis U.) The discriminative 
validity of psychological tests as indices of brain 
damage in the retarded child. In J. L. Khanna (Ed.), 
Brain damage and mental retardation: A psychological 
evaluation. (2nd ed.). Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 
1973. xii, 227 p. $8.75. 

1308. Belyi, B. I. [Disturbances of psychological 
processes due to right hemisphere lesions.] (Russ) 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Nov), Vol. 19(6), 124-134, 
—Reviews research on the effects of lesions in the right 
hemisphere of the human brain, including the syndrome 
of apractagnosia, visual agonsia, motor amusia, speech 
disturbances, and personality disturbances. (116 ref)—Z. 
Zusne. 

1309. Best, Patrick K. A review of deafness and 
mental health: A developmental approach. Journal of 
Rehabilitation of the Deaf, 1973(Oct), Vol. 7(2), 15-22. 
—Explains the persistent discrepancy between the 
normal potential and the depressed achievement of the 
deaf in terms of the interaction between environment 
and the deficit. E. Erikson's 8 stages of man are used to 
describe the critical phases through which a deaf child 
passes as he develops and copes with his problem, 

1310. Bose, Sukumar & Biswas, Chanchala. (U. 
Calcutta, India) A study on the social world of some 
physically handicapped children. Indian Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 20-23.—At- 
tempted to identify the modal characteristics and the 
“own social world” of 18 7-12 yr old or orthopedically 
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handicapped children with defensive behaviors. Ss’ 
projected “molar behavior” data determined by their 
responses to Children’s Apperception Test cards were 
analyzed. There were no signs of mental retardation. The 
Ss demonstrated a marked difference between their 
respective structures of "ideal self" and "self-concept" 
and presented negative perceptions in their self-discover- 
ies. Ss tended toward more defensive behavior, with- 
drawal from group life, projective satisfactions, and 
daydreaming.—J. Bowes. 

1311. Brodland, Gene A. & Andreasen, N, J. (Southern 
Illinois U., Medical School) Adjustment problems of the 
family of the burn patient. Socia/ Casework, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 55(1), 13-18.—Reports a 1-yr study of 32 adults and 
their families who were evaluated psychiatrically on 
admission and interviewed daily until discharge. Reac- 
tions of families are illustrated by case reports, and 
suggestions are made for providing information, offering 
Broup support meetings, and securing financial assist- 
ance.—M. W. Linn. 


Paestum.] (Ital) Acta Neurologica, 1973(May), Vol. 28(3), 
323-349.— Presents the case of an Italian family affected 
with Hunter’s disease, which has a sex-linked transmis- 
sion. 3 patients and their nearest relatives were genetical- 
ly, clinically, and biologically examined. Using the 
Calastoroni method, a marked mucopolysacchariduria 
and an excretion of mucopolysaccharides were found 
that were on higher normal levels in the heterozygous 
mothers. This study is preliminary to a complete report 
of the acid mucopolysaccharides metabolism in the 
patients and their relatives, (32 ref)—Journal summary. 

1313. Chevrie, J. J. & Aicardi, J. (National Inst. of 
Health and Medical Research, Saint-Vincent-de-Paul 


old with a history of epilepsy, the size of the cella media 
did not differ Significantly between 68 Severely retarded, 


examination was often Prevented, although individual 
critical voices were heard.—J. N. Mensh. 
u, Igor. [Socio-professional aspects of 
atients with Recklinghausen's neurofibromatosis.] 
d 1972(Mar), Vol. 61(2), 117-126. 
-Studied 9 persons with Recklinghausen’s disease and 
4 with the disease plus a 2nd disease called pigmentary 
ysplasia. The method of research was observational. It 
concluded that (a) patients with neurofibromatosis are 
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handicapped both psychically and physically; (b) few Ss 
are unable to follow some sort of work or study; (c) the 
professional employment of such patients cannot ignore 
their sick constitutions; and (d) a good adaptation to 
professional activity can become an element of psychic 
equilibrium, compensating the sentiments of inferiority 
caused by the illness. (39 ref) —C. Kokkinis. : 

1316. Gainotti, G.; Messerli, P. & Tissot, R. (U. 
Perugia, Clinic for Mental & Nervous Disorders, Italy) 
[Drawing disability and left and right unilateral retro- 
landic brain lesions.] (Fren) Encéphale, 1972(Ma y), Vol. 
61(3), 245-264.—Conducted a quantitative and qualita- 
tive analysis of the drawing disability shown by 2 groups 
of left and of right retro-rolandic brain-damaged 
patients. In the same patients investipations were 
conducted (a) to study the relationships between the. 
disability and the performances obtained at the Block 
Design subtest of the WAIS, (b) to have an independent 
and objective index of severity of lesions, and (c) to 
study the relationships between constructional dispraxia, 
Beneral mental impairment, and ideomotor apraxia, 
Results show that in lesions of the right hemisphere, 
constructional apraxia is generally more severe. From 
the qualitative viewpoint, left brain-damaged patients 
showed graphic difficulties, gave simplified drawings, 
and were helped by the presentation of a model for 
copying, while right hemispheric patients showed chiefly 
visual-spatial disturbances, Partially improved by a 
model. (39 ref) —English summary. 

1317. Gillman, Arthur E. (New York Assn. for the 
Blind, N.Y.) Handicap and cognition: Visual deprivation 
and the rate of motor development in infants. New 
Outlook for the Blind, 1973(Sep), Vol. 67(7), 309-314, 
—Reviews studies which have revealed that delays in 
motor development are not necessarily related to vision 
Per se. However, assessment by tests or longitudinal 
Observation, Particularly prediction at an early age, is 
difficult. The New York Association for the Blind found 
in a follow-up and longitudinal design study that a 
statistically significant rank Order correlation existed 

tween the results of 2 tests, 1 administered prior to 6 


and development of the nonhand; i 8 
ote tres nonhandicapped child. (18 ref) 
1318. Jarvik, Lissy F.; Klodin, Victor & Matsuy 

4 yama, 
GE S. (New York State Psychiatric Inst., New York) 
uman aggression and the extra Y chromosome: Fact 


or fantasy? American Ps chologist, 1973, Vol. 28(8 
674-682.—Reviews world DEN E, Vol. 288), 
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criminal males. The frequency of XYY males was .1395 
for newborn and normal adult males, .70% for mental. 
ill males, and 1.9396 for criminal males. Although XYY 
males are only a small proportion of perpetrators of 
violent crimes, their significantly higher frequency in the 
criminal population provides strong presumptive eviden- 
ce for the association of an extra Y chromosome with 
aggressive behavior. Since Y chromosome is the male 
determining chromosome, the XYY genotype may be 
seen as highlighting the association between maleness 
and aggressive tendencies. (53 ref)—Author abstract. 
1319. Judge, C. & Chakanovskis, Johanna E. (Child- 
ren's Cottages, Kew, Victoria, Australia) The Haller- 
mann-Streiff syndrome. Journal of Mental Deficiency 
Research, 1971(Jun), Vol. 15(2), 115-120.— Describes a 
mentally retarded 12-yr-old boy with the features of 


Hallermann-Streiff syndrome. The literature is reviewed 
to assess the present status of the condition as regards 
chromosomal abnormalities, MA, and intellectual abili- 
ty. (25 ref) 


1320. Kahana, Esther; Alter, Milton; Braham, Jackson 
& Sofer, Dov. (Barzilai Medical Center, Neurology 
Service, Ashkelon, Israel) Creutzfeldt-Jacob disease: 
Focus among Libyan Jews in Israel. Science, 1974(Jan), 


Vol. 183(4120) 90-91.—A countrywide search for 
Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease in Israel disclosed 29 cases 
with onset between 1963 and 1972. Incidence in various 
ethnic groups varied little except among Jewish immi- 
grants from Libya who had an extraordinary excess of 
the disease. 


1321, Kear-Colwell, J. J. (Southern General Hosp., 
Glasgow, Scotland) The structure of the Wechsler 
Memory Scale and its relationship to “brain damage.” 
British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 12(4), 384-392.—Investigated the factor 
Structure of the Wechsler Memory Scale using 250 
patients (mean age = 47.76) referred for cognitive 
assessment. 3 significant factors were found: (a) the 
learning and immediate recall of complex novel informa- 
tion—Logical Memory, Visual Reproduction and Asso- 
ciate Learning, (b) attention and concentration—Mental 
Control and Digit Span, and (c) orientation and recall of 
long-established verbal information—Information and 
Orientation. The 3 factors significantly intercorrelated 
and were highly saturated with intelligence as measured 
by the WAIS. The verbal-performance discrepancy on 
the WAIS was independent of the general level of 
intellectual and memory functioning. Factor scores of 66 
Ss with different types of organic pathology (dementias, 
head injuries, and others) were compared with 184 Ss for 
whom no such pathology had been confirmed by 
neurological or neurosurgical techniques. It is concluded 
that the more diffuse the involvement of brain tissue the 
greater the memory disturbance. Some definite organic 
lesions of the brain, however, produced no measurable 
memory deficit. The evidence does not support a unitary 
view of brain damage and its cognitive effects. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1322. Komiya, Mitsuya. [A study on form and color 
perception of cerebral palsied children.] (Japn) Japanese 
Journal of Special Education, 1972(Dec), Vol. 102), 
17-26.—Results of comparing 35 cerebral palsied and 65 
normal 4-7 yr old children show differential form-color 
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TS i = 01). (20 ref) 

29. Kooiker, Jon C. & Sumi, S. M. i 
Medical Center, Div. of iced d p 
Movement disorder as a manifestation of diphenylhy- 
dantoin intoxication. Neurolo 197. 

€ gy, 4(Jan), Vol. 24(1), 
68—71.—A choreoathetoid movement disorder may be a 
rare manifestion of diphenylhydantoin intoxication. In 2 
patients with high serum diphenylhydantoin levels (40 
and 65 ug/ml), constant irregular flapping and chewing 
movements were present. These abnormal movements 
disappeared with falling serum diphenylhydantoin levels, 
Nystagmus was absent in both Ss initially although it 
appeared transiently in one. Both Ss were on 300 mg of 
diphenylhydantoin daily without recurrance of symp- 
toms, suggesting that excessive medication was Tesponsi- 
ble for the intoxication. A review of the literature 
revealed 3 similar cases, in one of which the drug 
intoxication resulted from a defect in drug catabolism. 
—F. O. Triggs. 

1324. Korenyi, Charles & Wittman, Ruth. (Creedmoor 
State Hosp., Inst. for Psychobiologic Studies, Queens 
Village, N.Y.) Prevalence of medical disorders other 
than Huntington's disease in offspring of symptomatic 
and at risk parents. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 35(1), 17-19.—Studied the prevalence of 
neuropsychiatric and other medical disorders in off- | 1 
spring from parents with Huntington's Disease (HD) and | 
from at risk parents in 254 pedigrees of families with ` 
HD. It was found that the prevalence of such disorders is — 
higher in offspring of parents with the diagnosis of HD 
than in offspring of asymptomatic parents. It is conclud- 
ed that some polygenic linkage might be responsible for 
this observation, such that HD in some way adversely 
‘affects the general well being and/or development of the 
offspring —Journal summary. NW 

1325. Kohler, G. K (U. Bonn, Nerve Clinic, W. 
Germany) [Psychosis in epilepsy.] (Germ) Fortschritte 
der Neurologie, Psychiatrie und ihrer Grenzgebiete, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 41(9), 496-509.—Reviews the literature 
on the psychopathology of epilepsy between the years 
1850 and 1971 and traces the development of research 
and theory regarding epileptic psychoses during that 
period. (English summary) (2 p ref)—T. Fisher. 5i 

1326. Kral, V. A. (Allan Memorial Inst. of Psychiatry, 
Gerontological Unit, Montreal, Quebec, Canada) The 
organic amnesias. In P. D. MacLean, A triune concept of 
the brain and behaviour: Hincks memorial lecture. Toron- — 
to, Canada: U. Toronto Press, 1973. xii, 165 p. $9.50. — 

1327 érigre, T.; Schuller, E. & Gutmann, A. 

is Moun Colombes, France) [Problems 
(Louis Mourier Hosp., l 
formulated by the backward movements of T 
tics.] (Fren) Encéphale, 1973(May), Vol. 626), 201-222. 
—Discusses problems in movement experienced by 
epileptics. Topics discussed include clinical WE 
frequency of the troubles, circumstances surrounding ; 
Start of the problem, the duration of treatment for 
neurolepsy, the exact time of the appearance of the 
Problem, factors influencing the problem, psychiatric 
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effects, cerebral stroke, individual disposition, physiopa- 
thological problems, biochemical pharmacodynamics, 
hypotheses relating to physiopathology, and therapeutic 
problems. (62 ref)—C. Kokkinis. 

1328. Lettick, Amy L. (Benhaven, New Haven, Conn.) 
On talking to severely neurologically handicapped 
children. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
7(1), 8-10.—Discusses the need for “stripped-down” 
Speech, consistent use of terms, and allowance for time 
lag between reception and response when communicat- 
ing with neurologically impaired children. 

1329. Lin-Fu, Jane S. (U.S. Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion, & Welfare, Office of Clinical Service, Rockville, 
Md.) Vulnerability of children to lead exposure and 
toxicity: I. New England Journal of Medicine, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 289(23), 1229-1233. 

1330. Lind, Evy & Theorell, Tóres. (Seraphimer Hosp., 
Stockholm, Sweden) Sociological characteristics and 
myocardial infarctions. Journal of Psychosomatic Re- 
search, 1973(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 59-73.—On the basis of 
sociological interviews, 106 consecutive male myocardial 
infarction patients, 41-60 yrs old, were compared with 96 
tandomly selected age-matched men. It was found that 
the patients tended to have 4 or more older siblings, to 
have little formal education, to have been classified as 
not completely fit for military service, and to work more 

than 60 hrs/wk more often than control Ss. The patients 
also reported conflicts with their teachers at school and 
with their superiors at work more often than control Ss. 
The differences were generally more accentuated in the 
ages below 50 than between 50 and 60, (27 ref)—W. G. 
Shipman. 

1331. Lowy, F. H.; Engelsmann, F. & Lipowski, Z. J. 
(U. Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) Study of cognitive 

functioning in a medical population. Comprehensive 
Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 14(4), 331-338. —Studied the 
Cognitive function of 65 unselected patients on a general 
medical ward in order to provide prelimina; 
such a population for a special Psychological test battery. 
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outlined for the patients who would eventually be able to 
reduce their medication. (15 ref}—C. Kokkinis. 

1333. Merens-Riedstra, H. S. (Netherlands Inst. for 
Preventive Medicine TNO, Leiden) [Several thoughts 
about the meaning of unfitness for work.] (Duth) Mens 
en Onderneming, 1973(Nov), Vol. 27(6), 340-351.— Dis- 
cusses several factors that describe the worker identified 
by "work-unfitness." In addition to the handicaps of 
incapacitating illness and/or injuries, several social- 
psychological factors militate against the worker's re- 
entrance to his former place in industry. After an 
extended absence, it is quite unlikely that he can again 
assume his former position in the work force. As a result 
of his disabilities, his skills may be impaired, contrary to 
his own opinion, and he may resent the change in his 
employment. The extended incapacity may have reorg- 
anized the routine of his life, as indicated by the changes 
in his family responsibilities, Wide differences are found 
among the "work-unfit" with respect to their attitudes 
toward employment. Some have a feeling of worthless- 
Dess or rejection; others nurture feelings of relief in being 
freed from a disliked job. An important factor in the 
adjustment of the “work-unfit” is the Operation of the 
Calvinist work ethic. The problem of the “work-unfit” is 
the reconstruction of his life in terms of his resources and 
also what society can do to further the reorganization of 
his life. (English summary)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

FA SC doecud Tosiaki. (Kita Public School for 

yysically Han e d Children & Youth, Japan) [The 
handicapped and s as n: The study on the er of 
dealing with the handicapped.] (Japn) Japanese Journal 
of Special Education, 1972(Dec), Vol. 10(2), 27-35. 

1335. Ogawa, Saiji. (Aoyama Gakuin U., Tokyo, 
Japan) [A study on the intelligence measurement of 
hearing impaired children: An examination of the 
Hiskey-Nebraska Test of Learning Aptitude.] (Japn) 
Japanese Journal of Special Education, 1972(Dec), Vol. 
10(2), 1-8.—Results of administering the Hiskey-Nebras- 


1336. Pate, John E.; Webb, W; ATEM 
& Gaskins, 7 » Warren W.; Sell, Sarah H. 


significantly from their controls on me; 
tional receptivity, student ima; 
and visual orientation.—Journa. 


asures of instruc- 
ge, motor coordination, 
l abstract. 


tion. Family Coordinator, 1973(Oc i 
= 7 > 19 t), Vol. 22(4), 397-404. 
SC y ed roles as described in sex manuals. Paper- 
p were used since they extended across class lines, 

ere used in classes, were readily available and consid- 
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ered highly influential in reshaping or justifying current 
patterns of sexual interaction. Manuals seemed to agree 
that female orgasmic dysfunction resulted from religious 
or moral training, no expectation of pleasure, deep 
psychological problems, belief that sex is disgusting or 
painful, homosexual orientation, emotional immaturity, 
lack of self-respect, or incestual conflicts. The manuals 
suggested she undertake her own cure by learning about 
her body, masturbating, being active in sexual role, and 
breaking down inhibitions. The manuals suggested that 
male impotence seemed to come from sources outside his 
control, ¢.g., worries about work, physiological aging, 
being caught in intercourse, sexual demands from his 
partner, belittling remarks about his sexual skill, and 
mate allowing herself to become unattractive. It was 
Suggested that the female build her partner self-confi- 
dence and use sensate focus. It is concluded that 
counselors should be aware of the wide range of sexual 
behaviors and their own possible sexism.—M. W. Linn. 

1338. Pérez de Francisco, César & Garcia, Eduardo R. 
(National Autonomous U. Mexico, Mexico City) [Drug 
addiction by inhalation.] (Span) Revista Latinoamericana 
de Psicologia, 1973, Vol. S(1), 41-47.—Reports 3 cases of 
intoxication by inhalation: one with pentrane, one with 
glue, and one with etile chlorure. The clinical cases, the 
psychotizing possibilities, and the characteristics of each 
drug are described. It is noted that no cases of 
psychodysleptic intoxication with etile chlorure by 
inhalation had been previously reported.—Journal 
summary. 

1339. Priggie, Nan. (U. Illinois) Experiencing noncon- 
genital physical disability. Journal of Applied Rehabilita- 
tion Counseling, 1972(Spr), Vol. 3(1), 57-64.—Presents a 
philosophical analysis of 5 responses of patients to 
noncongenital physical disability: ignorance, escape, 
evasion, acquiescence, and acceptance. The physical 
impairment becomes a barrier which may be surmounted 
in varying degrees depending upon the patient’s readi- 
ness and ability to readjust his life-style commensurate 
with the limitations imposed by the disability. Each of 
the 5 response sets is characterized by a “present” or a 
reality shaped by the patient's positive strivings; the 
helper or counselor who can identify and interact with 
the client in terms of these response modes can 
effectively aid the patient's search for meaning and self- 
fulfillment within the bounds of his disablity—Journal 
summary. CES? 

1340. Rice, Emanuel. (Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, 
City U. New York) Organic brain syndromes and 
suicide. International Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychoth- 
erapy, 1973(Aug), Vol. 2(3), 338-363.—Discusses the 
relationships between organic brain syndromes, end 
pathology, and psychopathology and reviews the SES 
ture. A basic frame of reference is the psychoanalytic 
Structural theory and its recent elaborations. Ee 
contributions to the study of narcissism and a E 
discovered organic brain syndrome (OBS), SU. idal 
pressure hydrocephalus (NPH) are OE ud 
phenomena are prevalent in the early phases o! spill is 
the importance of the awareness of this possi bie 
stressed. The cerebral injury and its sapen To Se 
as psychological traumas that necessitate de aes S 
maneuvers of a regressive nature. Suicide is viewe 
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possible outcome of the defensive resolution of conflict. 
The manifest psychiatric picture in OBS is a reflection of 
the premorbid conflicts, or weak points, that are peculiar 
to the patient. A case of NPH with a history of 
attempted suicide, and another suggestive of NPH was 
successful suicide, are presented and their dynamics 
discussed. (21 ref)—Journal abstract, 

1341. Rosenberger, Peter B. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Pediatric Neurology Unit, Boston) Discriminative 
aspects of visual  hemi-inattention. Neurology, 
1974(Jan) Vol. 24(1), 17-23.—Examined deficits in 
visual discrimination in 30 combat soldiers with head 
wounds, 20 of whom had unilateral lesions (10 right and 
10 left) of the posterior cerebral hemispheres and 10 of 
whom had frontal lobe wounds (left, right, or bilateral). 7 
Ss with posterior lesions, but none with frontal lesions, 
showed visual Spatial disorientation as demonstrated by 
a shift in the peak of the stimulus generalization gradient 
of an experimentally conditioned sensory discrimination. 
The peak shift occurred to the side opposite the cerebral 
lesion in all cases, and the deficit did not occur when the 
task was presented as a match to sample.—F. O. Triggs. 

1342. Rosillo, Ronald H. & Fogel, Max L. (U. 
Pennsylvania, Piersol Rehabilitation Center) Pain, af- 
fects and progress in physical rehabilitation. Journal of 
Psychosomatic Research, 1973(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 21-28. 
—Administered a psychiatric interview to 113 physically 
disabled patients following admission to a rehabilitation 
center. Morale-hopefulness, motivation for recovery, and 
physical discomfort-pain were rated. Patients were also 
administered on several occasions the Multiple Affect 
Adjective Checklist assessing depression, anxiety, and 
hostility. For the total group, only morale-hopefulness 
correlated significantly with pain ratings. However, 
consistent sex differences, significant in the cases of 
depression and hostility, emerged on 5 of the 6 variables 
in their correlations with pain. Female correlations were 
higher than male correlations and were in a direction 
indicating that the higher the reported pain, the higher 
the dysphoric affect. In males, higher pain was associat- 
ed with lower dysphoric scores, Ratings of physical 
improvement also correlated with pain in opposite 
directions, negatively for males and positively for 
females.—W. G. Shipman. ; 

1343. Ross, Alan O. (Pittsburgh Child Guidance 
Center, Pa.) Conceptual issues in the evaluation of brain 
damage. In J. L. Khanna (Ed.), Brain damage and mental a 
retardation: A psychological evaluation. (2nd ed.). Spring- 
field, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1973. xii, 227 p. $8.75. 

1344. Sand, Patricia L.; Taylor, Neal; Rawlings, 

& Chitnis, Suneeti. (U. Washington Hosp.) Performance ` 
of children with spina bifida manifesta on the Frostig 
Developmental Test of Visual Perception. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 539-546.—Notes that 
although children with spina bifida manifesta have been 
described as having a higher than average probability of 
visual-perceptual impairment, documentation with 
standardized test instruments of visual-perceptual func- 
tioning for this group has been meager. In the present 
study, approximately 60% of the 37 spina bifida 4-16 yr 
olds examined failed to show age-appropriate perform- 
ance on the Marianne Frostig Developmental Test of 
Visual Perception. Performance on the Frostig test was 
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analyzed for these Ss in relation to level of spinal cord 
lesion, presence or absence of hydrocephalus, age, and 
IQ. Possible causal bases for visual-perceptual impair- 
ment in these children and implications for training are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1345. Sato, Susumu; Dreifuss, Fritz E. & Penry, J. 
Kiffin. (U. Virginia, Medical School) The effect of sleep 
on spike-wave discharges in absence seizures. Neurolo- 
gy, 1973(Dec), Vol. 23(12), 1335-1345.—Notes that the 
patterns and morphology of bilateral synchronous 
discharges are remarkably modified during sleep. 12 

children with absence seizures underwent 12-hr teleme- 
tered EEG sleep recording. 6 Ss had received anticonvul- 
sant medication previously and 6 had not been treated. 
Findings are compared with previously reported results. 
It is postulated that in the waking stage and in REM 
sleep, subcortical influences of a predominantly inhibito- 
ry nature determine the spike-wave pattern and promote 
a self-sustaining mechanism of epileptogenic activity, 
whereas during the deeper states of sleep the cortical 
focus is released, leading to a striking increase in 
interictal spike activity. Results lend credence to a theory 
of dual sleep mechanisms.—F. O. Triggs. 

1346. Sato, Yasumasa & Anayama, Toru. (Tokyo U. 

Education, Japan) [Standardization of tactual percep- 
tion test for the blind.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Special 
Education, 1973(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 12-26.—Reports the 
standardization of 5 subtests of a tactual perception test 
for the blind. The subtests included form, length, size, 
roughness, and weight perception. Ss were 272 totally 
blind Ist-6th graders and 60 normal pupils in the same 
grades. Results show (a) significant differences in total 
scores between grades 3 and 4, but not between grades 
1-3 or 4-6; (b) significant correlations between total 
scores and each subtest; (c) no sex differences; (d) 
correlations between WISC IQ and total scores of .23 for 
the lower grades and .40 for the upper grades; (e) 
correlations of intelligence with form discrimination 
higher than correlations with the other 4 subtests; and (f) 
higher form, length, size, and total scores for blind Ss, 
but no differences between normal and blind Ss on the 
roughness and weight subtests.—English summary. 

1347. Schiottz-Christensen, Erik & Bruhn, Peter. 

(Rigshospitalet, Copenhagen, Denmark) Intelligence, 
behaviour and scholastic achievement subsequent to 
‘Sli Eege An analysis of discordant twin- 
pairs. Developmental Medicine & .Child Neurol 
1973(Oct), Vol. 15(5), 565-575.—Studied a same-sex twin 
population in Copenhagen, born between 1950-1965. 47 
twin pairs had a history of febrile convulsions (FC) in 1 
member (14 were monozygotic, 32 dizogotic; each pair 
had grown up in the same home). Mean age at 
investigation was 12.6 yrs, ranging from 6-20, Using the 
healthy twins as controls, interviews with parents found 
the FC group not significantly different in behavior, nor 
did school reports find them markedly worse in scholas- 
tic achievement. Psychological testing with WISC or 
WAIS showed small but significantly poorer functioning 
SC E. Ep on memory, digit symbol, and black 

Ign subtests, and part B of the trail-making test. 

Tef)—P. W. Pruyser. I oer 
1348. Shirom, Arie; Eden, Dov; Silberwasser, Sila & 
Kellermann, Jan J. (Tel-Aviv U., Israel) Job stresses and 
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risk factors in coronary heart disease among five 
occupational categories in kibbutzim. Social Science & 
Medicine, 1973(Nov), Vol. 7(11), 875-892.—Obtained 
prevalence data and physiological measures of coronary 
heart disease (CHD) risk factors, measures of job-related 
stress (e.g., the R. L. Kahn et al Job-Related Tension 
Index), and demographic data from 762 male kibbutz 
members over 30 yrs of age. Most CHD morbidity rates, 
the majority of the average values of CHD risk factors, 
and most average scores on measures of job stress did 
not significantly differ among managerial and profes- 
sional workers, clerical workers, craftsmen, factory 
workers, and agricultural workers. Smallest space analy- 
sis was used to investigate patterns of associations 
between job stresses and CHD risk factors. White collar 
workers were most disposed to obesity as a possible risk 
factor, while agricultural workers were most likely to 
experience job stress associated with increased CHD 
risk. (49 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1349. Stratton, William D. (Dartmouth Coll., Thayer 
School of Engineering) Intonation feedback for the deaf 
through a tactile display. Volta Review, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
76(1), 26-35.—Examined the use of tactile feedback for 
improvement of intonation of hearing-inpaired speakers. 
12 deaf Ss, aged 12-16 yrs, underwent a training program 
in which they could monitor the fundamental frequency 
of their voice by means of the location of a mild 
vibratory stimulus on the hand. After about 6 hrs of 
training per S, a panel of listeners more easily identified 
intonation patterns in Ss’ speech, and in ⁄ of the cases 
rated the intonation quality as more pleasing and 
expressive. The effects of training extended to new 
phrases as well as those practiced. The most noticeable 
improvement was shown on phrases with terminal rise 
(yes/no questions).—W. A. Hass. 

1350. Thiel, Hans G.; Parker, Donald & Bruce, 
Thomas A. (U. Oklahoma, Medical School, Cardiovascu- 
lar Section, Oklahoma City) Stress factors and the risk 
of myocardial infarction. Journal of Psychosomatic 
Research, 1973(Jan) Vol. 17(1) 43-57.—Performed 
retrospective analysis of longstanding stress patterns in 
50 40-60 yr old men with recent myocardial infarction 
using data from a standardized interview. In contrast to 
50 healthy controls, the cardiacs reported more divorces, 
loneliness, excessive working hours, fluid consumption, 
night eating, sleep disturbances, nervousness, anxiety, 
and depression. Well-known risk factors, e.g. glucose 
metabolism disorders, cigarette smoking, lack of exer- 
cise, and the traits of excessive drive, competitiveness, 
and rapid body movement were also significant. (18 ref) 
—W. G. Shipman. 

__1351. Trybus, Raymond J. (Gallaudet Coll., Counsel- 
ing & Placement Center) Personality assessment of 
entering hearing-impaired college students using the 
16 PF, Form E. Journal of Rehabilitation of the Deaf, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 6(3), 34-40.—Indicates that psychologi- 
cal evaluation of the deaf is difficult because they are 
often unfamiliar with the procedures, format, and 
language of psychological tests. The 16 PF was adminis- 
tered to 142 female and 138 male incoming Gallaudet 
College students with hearing loss. From these data, 
preliminary normative tables were developed. When 
compared to data for an age 14-20 norm group, results 
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indicate that Gallaudet students were more intelligent, 
liberal in their thinking, happy-go-lucky, emotionally 
stable, and self-disciplined and less apprehensive and 
self-sufficient than the norm. It is stressed, however, that 
this sample is not representative of the general deaf 
population in this age range.—R. S. Albin. 

1352. Uherik, Anton. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava, Czechoslo- 
vakia) Discrimination of facial expressions by deaf 
children. Studia Psychologica, 1973, Vol. 15(2), 155-157. 
— 15 deaf and 15 normal children (mean age = 8.5 yrs) 
arranged 19 photographs on a continuum from a neutral 
expression to laughter. The deaf children performed 
significantly better on the 3rd trial; on the Ist 2 trials 
there were no significant differences between groups. 
This difference is attributed to the action of a compensa- 
tion mechanism intervening in the functional organiza- 
tion of basic cognitive processes.—Journal abstract. 

1353. Vernon, McCay. (Western Maryland Coll.) 
Overview of Usher's syndrome: Congenital deafness 
and progressive loss of vision. Volta Review, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 76(2), 100-105.—Emphasizes the need for the 
diagnosis and care of children with Usher's syndrome, a 
recessive genetic condition said to cause 3-6% of deaf 
children to become blind, usually in their early teens and 
twenties. This syndrome is often accompanied by other 
disorders and should be distinguished from the Lawrence 
Moon Biedl syndrome, Alstrom's syndrome, and Ref- 
sum's syndrome. Procedures for diagnosis and preven- 
tion are outlined.—W. A. Hass. 

1354. Winokur, M. Z.; Czaczkes, J. W. & De-Nour, A. 
Kaplan. (Hadassah U., Medical School, Jerusalem, 
Israel) Intelligence and adjustment to chronic hemodial- 
ysis. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
17(1), 29-34.—Collected data on 38 patients from 
clinical assessment and psychological tests in the 
prediction of adjustment to hemodialysis. After com- 
mencement of dialysis the Wechsler Bellevue Intelligence 
Scale (Form II), the Rorschach, Draw-a-Person, and 
Sentence Completion tests were given. The most consist- 
ent finding was that various aspects of practical ability 
show a low positive relationship with vocational func- 
tioning, particularly predialysis level of functioning.— W. 
G. Shipman. EN 

1355. Wolfgang, Aaron. (Ontario Inst. for Studies in 
Education, Toronto, Canada) Projected social distances 
as a measure of approach-avoidance behavior toward 
radiated figures. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 226-228.—Assessed degree of 
approach-avoidance behavior toward radiated figures by 
14 male former radiated cancer patients and 14 nonradi- 
ated military personnel controls. A social distance figure 
placement test and an open-ended question about 
approaching radiated figures were used. Both radiated 
cancer patients and nonradiated controls projected 
significantly more physical interpersonal distance be- 
tween themselves and the radiated figures than from the 
normal figures, with nonradiated Ss showing the greatest 
interpersonal distance. Content analysis of Ss’ statements 
revealed that the main concerns about approaching 
radiated figures were about personal danger from 
contact and questions about radiation effects.—Journal 
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1356. Woodforde, J. M. & Merskey, H. (St. Vincent's 
Hosp., Sydney, New South Wales, Australia) Personality. 
traits of patients with chronic pain. Journal of Psychoso- 
matic Research, 1972(Jun), Vol. 16(3), 167-172. —Com- 
pared 27 patients with pain-causing organic lesions of the 
nervous system with 16 patients experiencing pain of 
psychological origin in respect to scores on the Middle- 
sex Hospital Questionnaire and the Eysenck Personality. 
Inventory (EPI). The highest scores for the presence of 
phobias and obsessionality occurred in the male group 
with organic lesions. In addition this group had a high L 
score on the EPI. The findings of high anxiety and 
obsessionality in the physically ill patients are attributed 
in part to a selection factor and in part to the effect of 
the presence of chronic pain. The high L scores are also 
thought to be an effect of physical disability and pain. 
—MW. G. Shipman. 

1357. Woodforde, J. M. & Merskey, H. (St. Vincent's 
Hosp. Sydney, New South Wales, Australia) Some 
relationships between subjective measures of pain. 
Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1972(Jun), Vol. 16(3), 
173-178.—Hypothesized that a group of patients with 
organic disease relevant to their complaint of pain would 
not be distinguished, by measures of pain, from a group 
of patients with no oranie evidence for their complaint 
of pain, although they might be distinguished by 
measures of personality. Among 43 patients referred to a 
psychiatrist for evaluation of their pain, 27 had organic 
disease related to their complaint and another 16 had 
pain but did not have related organic disease. The 
experience of pain was investigated using a scale of 
clinical descriptions, a 10 cm analog scale, an audiome- 
tric method recommended by Peck, and a pressure 
algometer. The groups were alike in respect to the level 
of the subjective estimates of severity of pain. There was 
a very significant positive correlation between the 
descriptive method and the 10 cm analog scale and a less 
marked correlation between each of the 2 latter tech- 
niques and the audiometric method.—W. G. Shipman. 

1358. Zislina, N. N.; Opolinskiy, E. S. & Reidiboim, 
M. G. (USSR Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, 
Scientific Research Inst. of Defectology, Moscow) [An 
EEG study of the functional state of the brain in 
children who show a delay in development.] (Russ) 
Defektologiya, 1972, Vol. 3, 9-15.—Analyzed EEG data 
from 40 7-9 yr olds diagnosed as showing a "delay in 
psychological development," who had been placed in 
special education classes due to difficulties with their 
studies combined with various types of behavior disturb- 
ances. EEG data, psychological and neurological exami- 
nations, and case histories were obtained. On the basis of 
their EEG results, Ss were divided into 3 groups. 21.596 
showed no pathological changes and 22.576 showed only 
borderline changes; however, pathological changes 
occurred in 50% of the Ss. Group 1 showed fewer 
unfavorable factors in their case histories than did 
Group 3. Neurological symptoms, while absent in the 
majority of Group 1 Ss, were present in the majority of 
Group 3 Ss. The basic psychopathological syndrome was 
more grossly expressed in Group 3. It is concluded that 
an important number of children diagnosed as having a 
“delay of development” give indications of organic brain 
pathology.—E. C. Koffman. 
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1359. Beck, Aaron T. (U. Pennsylvania, Medical 
School) The diagnosis and management of depression. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: U. Pennsylvania Press, 1973. viii, 147 
p. $8.50.—Presents a definition of depression and 
describes the symptomatology, course and prognosis, 
and classification of affective disorders. The treatment of 
depression by pharmacotherapy, ECS therapy, and 
psychotherapy is discussed in detail. (6 p ref) 

1360. Berkanovic, Emil & Reeder, Leo G. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Ethnic, economic, and social 
psychological factors in the source of medical care. 
Social Problems, 1973(Fal), Vol. 21(2), 246-259.—Re- 
views literature bearing on the use of health services. 
Findings suggest 3 alternative models of the determi- 
nants of such behavior: (a) unequal access, (b) culture of 
poverty, and (c) cultural and social psychological 
differences related to ethnicity and socioeconomic status. 
Data are presented on the source of medical care for an 
area probability sample of Los Angeles County. These 
data indicate that complex cultural factors are important 
determinants of this aspect of the utilization of services. 
Implications for pluralism in the organization of services 
are discussed. (35 ref)—S. L. Warren. 

1361. Brooks, Ruven & Kleinmuntz, Benjamin. (Carne- 
gie-Mellon U.) Design of an intelligent computer 
psychodiagnostician. Behavioral Science, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
19(1), 16-20.—Describes a computer psychodiagnosti- 
cian with limited learning capability. It is an interactive 
system which poses questions to persons who have 
Observed psychiatric patients. It prints out the relative 
probabilities that the described patient has 1 of 20 
diagnoses as well as the degree of overall psychopatholo- 
By. Several practical and theoretical uses of the system 

are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1362. Bunzynski, Thomas H.; Stoyva, Johann M.; 
Adler, Charles S. & Mullaney, Daniel J. (U. Colorado, 
Medical Center, Denver) EMG biofeedback and tension 
headache: A controlled outcome study. Psychosomatic 
Medicine, 1973(Nov), Vol. 35(6), 484-496.—Assigned 2 
male and 16 female 22-44 yr olds who experienced 
qn tension headaches to 3 groups: EMG biofeed- 
back, pseudofeedback, and no treatment. A significant 
reduction in muscle contraction headache activity was 
observed in Ss trained in the relaxation of the forehead 
musculature through EMG biofeedback. Training con- 
sisted of 16 semiweekly 20-min EMG feedback sessions 
augmented by daily home practice. The pseudofeedback 
and no-treatment control groups failed to show signifi- 
cant reductions. A 3-mo follow-up questionnaire re- 
vealed a greatly decreased medication usage in the 
experimental group. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1363. Derogatis, Leonard R., et al. (Johns Hopkins U. 
Medical School) The Hopkins Symptom Checklist 
(HSCL): A self-report symptom inventory. Behavioral 
Science, 1974(Jan), Vol. 19(1) 1-15—Describes the 
historical evolution, development, rationale, and valida- 
tion of the Hopkins Symptom Checklist (HSCL). The 
HSCL is comprised of 58 items which are representative 
of the symptom configurations commonly observed 
among outpatients. It is scored on 5 underlying symptom 
dimensions—somatization, obsessive-compulsive, inter- 
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personal sensitivity, anxiety, and depression—which 
have been identified in repeated factor analyses. A series 
of studies have established the factorial invariance of the 
primary symptom dimensions, and substantial evidence 
is given in support of their construct validity. Normative 
data in terms of both discrete symptoms and primary 
symptom dimensions are presented on 1,800 psychiatric 
outpatients and 700 normals. Indices of pathology reflect 
both intensity of distress and prevalence of symptoms in 
the normative samples. Standard indices of scale 
reliability are presented, and a broad range of criterion- 
related validity studies, in particular a series reflecting 
sensitivity to treatment with psychotherapeutic drugs, are 
reviewed and discussed. (44 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1364. Evenson, Richard C.; Nieuwenhuizen, Maarten; 
Sletten, Ivan W. & Cho, Dong Won. (U. Missouri, 
Medical School, Inst. of Psychiatry, St. Louis) A 
computerized survey of treatments used in Missouri 
institutions. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1973(Jan) Vol. 24(1), 23-26.—Obtained information 
about inpatient treatment modalities used at 10 state 
facilities consisting of 5 state hospitals, 3 mental health 
centers, and 2 schools for the retarded. For a random 
sample of inpatients drawn from a statewide computer- 
ized file, records were kept of the time each patient spent 
in any of 26 treatment modalities for 7 consecutive days. 
Weekly hours of structured treatment were highest at the 
schools for the retarded (25.46 hrs), followed by mental 
health centers (18.48 hrs), and state hospitals (14.63 hrs). 
Among all 10 facilities, vocational-educational therapy 
was used most intensively, followed by recreational 
therapy. Differences related to sex and chronicity of 
patients are discussed.—Journal abstract. ; 

1365. Ey, Henri. [Traité des hallucinations: 17. 

(Treatise on hallucinations; I-II.).] (Fren) Paris, France: 
Masson et Cie, 1973. xx, 1543 p.—Presents a 2-volume 
work on the characteristics, treatment, and psychody- 
namic theories of various types of hallucinations. 
. 1366. Gilandas, Alex J. The problem-oriented record 
in psychiatry. Australian & New Zealand Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 7(3), 138-141.— Discusses the 
problem-oriented approach to record keeping developed 
by Lawrence Weed as encouraging the use of sound logic 
in therapy and the improvement of communication 
about the patient with other sources. Under the system, a 
patient’s problems are listed and all subsequent data, 
plans, and progress notes are cross-indexed to the 
appropriate problems. 

1367. Goldstein, Alan M. & Fenster, C. Abraham. 
(John Jay Coll. of Criminal Justice, City U. New York) 
The role of the mental health practitioner in long-term 
medical treatment. Psychosomatics, 1973(May), Vol. 
14(3), 153-155.— Discusses the often neglected aspect of 
the psychological side effects precipitated in chronically 
physically ill patients. Such patients have many restric- 
tions on what they eat and drink; they tire rapidly and 
are unable to do some things they once took for granted. 
Their sexual potency diminishes. They may be in 
constant fear of death or be dependent upon dialysis by 
artificial kidney. Their plans for the future are threatened 
and they suffer from loss of occupation, financial strain, 
and marked changes in relationships with members of 
their family. The patient responds to these situations by 
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increasing self-denial. The suicide rate for patients on 
chronic hemodialysis is 400 times greater than that for 
the normal population. Suicidal behavior is expressed by 
not adhering to the treatment regimen, e.g., ingestion of 
large amounts of fluids and foods forbidden by the 
dialysis regimen. (16 ref)—A. S. Kulkarni. 

1368. Guicheney, P. [Confidence in the patient- 
physician relation.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1972, 
Vol. 4(5), 1053-1055.—Considers that the development 
of the feeling of confidence between a physician and 
patient requires that both parties fulfill their respective 
roles. The physician must be both a technical specialist 
and a counselor; the patient must constantly play the 
sick role. This privileged relationship is constantly 
subject to challenge. 

1369. Harding, T. (U. Edinburgh, Royal Edinburgh 
Hosp. England) Psychosis in a rural West African 
community. Social Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 8(4), 
198-203.—In a rural community in West Africa with a 
population of 140,000, there were 51 people on a single 
day with psychosis severe enough to lead them to be 
away from their homes. 43 of these were under treatment 
by traditional healers whose help was almost exclusively 
sought in preference to allopathic medicine. One 
traditional healer, a herbalist, admitted 24 psychotic 
patients in a 6-mo period for treatment which included 
physical restraint, drug therapy, and rehabilitation. 6 mo 
after their discharge, I patient had been readmitted and 
4 appeared severely incapacitated; 8 patients appeared 
completely recovered. (French & German abstracts) 

Journal abstract. 

1370. Johnson, Dale L., et al. (U. Houston) The 
Houston Parent-Child Development Center: A parent 
education program for Mexican-American families. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
44(1), 121-128.— Describes and evaluates a 2-yr parent 
education program designed to involve whole families. 
The program begins when the child is 1 yr old and 
includes in-home training of the mother, plus several 
weekend sessions for the entire family. In the 2nd yr, the 
mother and child participate in a nursery school setting, 
and the father is involved in evening meetings. Bilingual 
training is emphasized. Significant improvements on the 
Mental subscale of the Bayley Scales of Infant Develop- 
ment were found for 32 Mexican-American children 
participating in the Ist-yr program. Stanford-Binet IQs 
at 30 mo of age were significantly higher for children in 
the program than for a control group. Improvements on 
measures of maternal involvement with the child and 
home environment were in the expected direction: 
Cautions in interpreting the results are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 1 

1371. Krippner, Stanley. (Maimonides Medical e 
ter, Brooklyn, N.Y.) An investigation of poten ially 
harmful effects of "neurological organization” proce- 
dures on children with brain dysfunction. Sea 
World, 1973(Dec), Vol. 13(2), 92-112.—Gives SE 
of current professional disagreement regarding nie 
organization (NO) therapy for brain-injured ¢ Sen 
test the criticism that the treatment 1s potenti 
harmful, an investigation was made of 9 2-8 yr ol 


children diagnosed as having moderate to severe brain 


dysfunction. Visits to the Ss were made at 2-mo intervals, 
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covering 8 mo in all The evaluative measures and 
statistical methods used are described. Results fail to 
support the assertion that NO procedures are harmful; 
most Ss showed positive gains in several areas. (37 ref) 
—1. Davis. 

1372. Ludwig, Arnold M. (U. Kentucky, Medical 
Center) The new psychiatric value system. American 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 1973(Oct), Vol. 27(4), 610-613. 
—The new psychiatric value system, reflecting that 
found in American society, places a premium on 
activism, relevancy, responsivity, immediacy, and “un- 
tested” service. Its one failing is lack of humility toward 
the human dilemma. The relative state of ignorance in 
psychiatry as a science and medical discipline is noted. 

1373. Lurie, Olga R. Parents’ attitudes toward 
children's problems and toward use of mental health 
services: Socioeconomic differences. American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 44(1), 109-120.—In- 
terviewed a stratified sample of 800 mothers about 
attitudes toward mental health services and the emotion- 
al problems of their children; in each family 1 3-18 yr 
old child was selected as the study child. Family income 
ranged from $3,900 to over $50,000, with 29% of the 
families having incomes under $6,500. 344 mothers (43%) 
reported worrying about some problem with their child; 
the proportion of mothers who worried increased with 
increasing socioeconomic status (SES). Higher SES 
parents revealed feelings of guilt when the child 
developed emotional problems; this was rarely true of 
the poor and the black. The higher the SES, the more 
likely the mother was to worry about the child’s 
inadequate or disturbed relations with peers. Private care 
sources were used by high SES families, while mental 
health clinics, social agencies, and school counselors 
were used by lower SES families. Implications for 
services and programs are discussed. (24 ref)—L, Gorsey. 

1374. Mannino, Fortune V. & Shore, Milton F. 
(Mental Health Study Center, Adelphi, Md.) Family 
structure, aftercare, and post-hospital adjustment. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
44(1), 76-85.—Compared 41 former psychiatric patients 
who participated in an innovative aftercare program with 
a control group of ex-patients who had not been in the 
program. The 2 groups were matched for sex, age, race, 
diagnosis, and date of discharge. Interviews were used to 
study 13 variables, including family structure (¢.g. 
marital status and position in family), level of free-time 
and domestic activities, and level of performance of 
socially expected activities. The only significant differ- 
ence between groups was a greater involvement in free- 
time activities for participants in the aftercare program. 
It is emphasized, however, that nonparticipants used 
alternative community resources after discharge (op, 
vocational rehabilitation programs). Results replicate 
previous findings of an association between posthospital 
adjustment and family structure. Implications for pro- 
gram planning and analysis are discussed. (16 ref)—L. 
Gorsey. 

1375. Marmor, Judd. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Psychiatry in transition: Selected papers of Judd 
Marmor. New York, N.Y.: Brunner/Mazel, 1974. xv, 448 
p. $15.—Presents a series of 32 papers on general 
psychiatry, psychoanalysis, psychotherapy, and social 
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psychiatry. Topics covered include the crisis of middle 
age, sexual behavior, ego psychology, changing patterns 
of femininity, the doctor-patient relationship in psy- 
chotherapy, and urban violence. 

1376. Oliver, B. E. (East Birmingham Hosp., Child- 
ren’s Care & Assessment Center, England) The psychia- 
trist in the assessment and care of young handicapped 
children. British Journal of Mental Subnormality, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 19(36, Pt. 1), 33-37.— Describes the work 
of a psychiatrist in a children's assessment unit and 
pediatric department, and summarizes the different roles 
he may have to assume (e.g. therapist, diagnostician, 
and parental counselor) A main feature of this unit is 
that it is not run on the usual outpatient basis; rather, the 
psychiatrist sees patients only when referred by the 
pediatric department. The majority of the cases are 
classified as neurotic disorders; the kinds of treatment 
provided are described. Specific apsects of clinical 
evaluation, interpretation, management, and treatment 
are outlined. 3 case histories are presented.—L. Gorsey. 

1377. Peine, Hermann A. & Munro, Barry C. (Western 
Michigan U.) Behavioral management of parent train- 
ing programs. Psychological Record, 1973(Fal) Vol. 
23(4), 459-466.—Conducted 2 studies to evaluate the 
effectiveness of low cost contingency management 
procedures in modifying parent participation behaviors 
of attending meetings, punctuality, and turning in 
assignments. The 66 participating parents were divided 
into 2 traditional lecture and 2 contingency managed 
groups. Results show a significant difference between the 
groups for punctuality and turning in assignments. 
Attendance was not modified significantly by the 
procedures.—Journal abstract. 

1378. Silverman, Franklin H. & Trotter, William D. 
(Marquette U.) Bibliography related to use of instru- 
mental aids in stuttering therapy: Supplement |. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 552. 

1379. Slaby, Andrew E. & Wyatt, Richard J. (National 
Inst. of Mental Health, Lab. of Clinical Psychopharma- 
cology, Washington, D.C.) Dementia in the presenium. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1974, xvi, 227 p. 
— Discusses the differential diagnosis and treatment of 
20-65 yr old patients with cognitive and behavioral 
changes consistent with a diagnosis of dementia or a 
chronic organic brain syndrome. Subjects covered 
include a review of the literature on the 5 classically 
defined presenile dementias (e.g. Pick’s disease and 
Creutzfeldt-Jakob's disease) as well as other causes of 
dementia (e.g., epilepsy, Down's syndrome, and alcohol- 
ic encephalopathy). (37% p ref) 

1380. Tutoo, D. N. (Indian Ministry of Defence, 
Naval Psychological Research Unit) Psychodiagnostic 
applications of the Mirror-tracing Test. Indian Educa- 
tional Review, 1971(Jul), Vol. 6(2), 293-303.—Systemati- 
cally traced the history of the Mirror-tracing Test and 
reviewed research involving the use of this test. Findings 
of previous research are analyzed mainly to assess the 
viability of the instrument for experimental psychology, 
educational practice, and vocational guidance. (49 ref) 
—K. C. Panda. 

è 1381. Twrdy, E. (Lainz Inst. for the Aged, Medical 
Div., Vienna, Austria) [Diagnostics and therapy of 
secondary disease: Geriatrics.] (Germ) International 
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Journal of Clinical Pharmacology, Therapy & Toxicology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 8(4), 315-325.—Discusses factors in the 
diagnosis and therapy of the elderly patient. Certain 
diseases or syndromes in the elderly may be obscured by 
other symptoms; this masking is always based on either 
functional or organic changes in the CNS which are 
related to the onset of senility. Psychological influences 
and abrupt changes in the patient’s environment may 
cause psychotic symptoms in the same way as would a 
peripheral organic disease; “masked depression,” with 
the simulation of genuine organic symptoms in the heart 
or abdomen, belongs in this category. Physiological 
considerations (e.g., regulation of the blood supply and 
immunities) in diagnosis are discussed, as well as allergic 
reactions, vitamin deficiencies, and bacterial infections. 
Factors in prescribing medication are considered. (18 
ref)—English abstract. 

1382. Walker, Frances. (Indian Health Service Hosp., 
Rapid City, S.D.) Bridging a cultural gap for better 
patient care. Military Medicine, 1974(Jan), Vol. 139(1), 
26-29.—Considers that deliverance of uninterrupted 


health care to the Navajo people depends greatly on the 
comprehension of cultural differences by the non-Indian 
medical team and on its acceptance of and compliance 


with the Navajo customs. The Navajo concept of 
complete health care is a combining of the care given by 
the medicine man and the treatment provided by the 
medical physician. To secure cooperation of the Navajo 
patients and their families, and increase their under- 
standing of the methods and goals of treatment, this 
medical team must provide good patient teaching, along 
with the nonjudgmental acceptance of the Indians’ 
cultural beliefs. A 3-way plan to bridge the cultural gap 
in the 2 systems is presented.—Journal summary. 
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1383, Adler, Gerald & Shapiro, Leon N. (Tufts U., 
Medical School) Some difficulties in the treatment of 
the aggressive acting-out patient. American Journal of 
Psychotherapy, 1973(Oct), Vol. 27(4), 548-556.—The 
potential for violence and aggressive acting out in 
patients with a severe character disorder arouses inevita- 
ble countertransference responses in their therapists. The 
characteristics of this group of patients and the concerns 
of the people working with them are discussed. Limit- 
Setting as a way of defining the real dangers to both 
patient and therapist is described. 

1384. Akstein, David. Terpsichoretrancetherapy: A 
new hypnopsychotherapeutic method. Jnrernational 
Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 21(3), 131-143.—Describes the history and proce- 
dures of terpsichoretrancetherapy (TTT), a kind of ritual 
kinetic trance derived from primitive Afro-Brazilian 
spiritual sects. TTT is conducted primarily in groups 
with a rhythmic form of musical accompaniment. No 
Communication is attempted with the patient once he is 
in the trance, which usually lasts for about 2 hrs. The 
goal of the trance is to return the patient to a primitive 
condition and achieve emotional and spiritual release 
from crisis situations. Limitations of the method, 
comparisons with ritual possessions, and the role of 
Tegression in the therapeutic process are discussed. 
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(German, French, & Spanish summaries) (15 ref)—L. 
Gorsey. 

1385. Anderson, Douglas A. (Presbyterian Counseling 
Service, Seattle, Wash.) The family growth group: 
Guidelines for an emerging means of strengthening 
families. Family Coordinator, 1974(Jan), Vol. 23(1), 7-13. 
— Discusses guidelines for a family growth group, 
defined as a program involving 3 to 5 families who meet 
together regularly and frequently for mutual care and 
support and for the development of family potential. 
Group goals are directed toward helping families become 
more open human systems through leadership, group 
formulation, and program development. Evaluation is 
through self-report and objective testing. The natural 
setting is seen as the local church.—M. W. Linn. 

1386. Becker, Loftus E. (U. Minnesota, Law School) 
Durham revisited: Psychiatry and the problem of crime. 
Psychiatric Annals, 1973(Aug), Vol. 3(8), 16-49.—Dis- 
cusses the interaction between psychiatry and the law in 
terms of a review of criminal responsibility and insanity. 
The complexity of the problems involved; the legal, 
practical, and moral issues; possible alternatives; and 
ensuing confusion of the insanity defense are described. 
4 conclusions are reached: (a) the defense of insanity has 
never been a defense resulting in freedom for the 
“acquitted” defendant since restraint and not release has 
routinely ensued. (b) Although comparatively rare as a 
defense in court, such a defense has aroused interest and 
controversy far out of proportion to the number of cases 
in which it is of immediate practical importance. (c) 
Insanity plea rules often appear restrictive on reading, 
but are applied loosely in practice. (d) Relationships 
between insanity and unlawful action and the resulting 
problems surrounding them are better resolved by the 
presentation. of evidence rather than by the basic 
formulation of the test. (47 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

1387. Bellman, Richard & Smith, Charlene P. (U. 
Southern California) Simulation in human systems: 
Decision-making in psychotherapy. New York, N.Y.: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1973. xviii, 205 p.—lllustrates 
contemporary mathematical concepts and methods 
applied to decision processes in a human interaction 
system, provides an introduction to the technique of 
simulation, and describes how computers may be used to 
increase the effectiveness of simulation processes Im 
research and teaching. Basic concepts of psychotherapy 
are discussed, and systems theory is applied to psychoth- 
erapy interviews. 

1388. Bennett, Margaret E. (Wayne County Mental 
Health Clinic, Detroit, Mich.) A study in a case of 
congenital anophthalmia. American Journal of Psychoth- 
erapy, 1973(Oct), Vol. 27(4), 529-538.—Cites the increas- 
ing awareness of the need to treat the psychopathology 
of persons who must cope with their own physica 
handicaps. The treatment of a person born without eyes 
and her ensuing ego deficiences is described. in 

1389. Bergman, Joel S. & Doland, Dilman J. (Smi 
Coll.) The effectiveness of college students as thera- 
peutic agents with chronic hospitalized piens E 
can Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 44 5 
92-101.—Assessed the effectiveness of 23 female and 
male undergraduate case aides working with 26 chroni 
hospitalized mental patients. An additional 26 patients 
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served as controls and were not seen by the aides. Aides 
were instructed to try to develop a personal relationship 
with the patient, act more like a friend than a 
professional, and reinforce constructive, social, and 
autonomous behaviors. Significant improvements in 
patient behavior were found in the experimental group 
on the Paranoid Projection, Anxious Intropunitiveness, 
and Conceptual Disorganization subscales of the Inpa- 
tient Multidimensional Psychiatric Scale. Male patients 
showed more improvement than did females when 
working with the female aides. Data on attitude changes 
in the aides are presented. Advantages of this type of 
program for both aides and patients are discussed. 
—Journal abstract, 

1390. Binstock, William A. The therapeutic 
relationship. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association, 1973, Vol. 21(3), 543-557.—Defines a real 
relationship as actual rather than fantasy and involving a 
whole object. By so construing what the analyst offers 
throughout, and the analysand achieves at a successful 
termination, a unitary model of the therapeutic relation- 
ship is constructed which bears on the roles of transfer- 
ence, alliance, and repetition compulsion. (31 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

1391. Bonnefil, Margaret. (Los Angeles Psychiatric 
Service, Calif.) The relationship of interpersonal acting- 
out to the process of decompensation. Clinical Social 
Work Journal, 1973(Spr), Vol. 1(1), 13-21.— Discusses, 
through case examples, the process of decompensation 
which may be triggered when the person who has been 
used as a protection against a threatening figure appears 
to become that figure. In these crises, when a relationship 
is used as a defense against anxiety, decompensation 
may be stopped by quick and appropriate intervention 
which either leads to restoration of the usual defenses or 
to referral for additional treatment—R. S. Albin. 

1392. Bratter, Thomas E. Treating alienated, 
unmotivated, drug abusing adolescents. American 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 1973(Oct), Vol. 27(4), 585-598. 
` Considers that a reality-therapy psychotherapeutic 
approach is effective in treating alienated, unmotivated, 
drug abusing adolescents. Once the patient is confronted 
with his self-destructive behavior, the psychotherapist 
must become advocate, supporter, champion, and 
representative thus forcing behavior change through 
direct intervention. (18 ref) nl 

1393. Burchard, J. M. (U. Hamburg, Psychiatric & 
Nerve Clinic, W. Germany) [Diagnostics and therapy of 
secondary disease: Psychiatry.] (Germ) International 
Journal of Clinical Pharmacology, Therapy & Toxicology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 8(4), 333-336.—Considers that many 
diseases treated by psychiatrists are secondary diseases, 
the most common of which are (a) hospital environment- 
related symptoms, treatable with modern therapeutic 
methods; (b) various symptoms related to cerebro- 
organic, psychotic, or neurotic conditions; (c) psychotic 
or neurotic states caused by improper medication; and 
(d) neurotic and psychotic secondary diseases caused by 
the impairment of physiological systems other than the 
brain.—English abstract. > 

1394. Certcov, Daniel & Calvo, Jorge. (“J. Penna’ 
Municipal Hosp., Buenos Aires, Argentina) The problem 
of psychotherapy in psychosomatic medicine. Psychoso- 
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matics, 1973(May), Vol. 14(3), 142-147.— Discusses the 
importance of psychotherapy in medicine, the responsi- 
bility of the doctor not specialized in psychiatry, the 
responsibility of the psychiatrist himself, and some 
situations where somatization is seen in general practice. 
—A. S. Kulkarni. 

1395. Clarke, Michael & Parry, Laurel. (Western 
Australia Mental Health Services, Havelock Clinic, West 
Perth) Premature ejaculation treated by the dual sex 
team method of Masters and Johnson. Australian & New 
Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 7(3), 
200-205.—Reports initial success in the treatment of 2 
premature ejaculators using a shortened version of the 
program by W. H. Masters and V. E. Johnson. 

1396. Climent, Carlos E. (U. Valle, Div. of Health, 
Cali, Columbia) [Usefulness of traditional psychiatric 
history.] (Span) Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de 
América Latina, 1973(Aug), Vol. 19(4), 307-311.—Com- 
pared the type of information obtained through the 
traditional psychiatric history method with that obtained 
through a standardized questionnaire. 96 patients arriv- 
ing at the outpatient department and the emergency 
room of a psychiatric hospital were examined by 2 
groups of physicians, each group employing of the 
above methods. The questionnaire was found to be more 
useful.— English summary. 

1397. Collomb, H. (U. Dakar, Senegal) [Confrontation 
of 2 systems of care: Remarks on therapy for mental 
illness in Africa.] (Fren) Social Science & Medicine, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 7(8), 623-633.— Discusses the conflicts 
between Western-trained psychologists and psychiatrists 
and the cultural values of African nations. Recommen- 
dations for cooperative techniques are made. 

1398. Coulombe, Maurice. (Enfant-Jésus Hosp., Que- 
bec, Quebec, Canada) [Evaluation of the treatment of 
the psychotic patient by the practitioner.] (Fren) Vie 
Médicale au Canada frangais, 1972(May), Vol. 1(5) 
503-506.—Examines the steps in the psychiatric treat- 
ment of psychosis. General rules for treatment include 
(a) assuring the cooperation of the family of the patient, 
(b) indicating the measures for the family to take with 
the ill person, (c) furnishing a list of the names of 
psychiatrists, (d) telephoning the chosen psychiatrist, and 
(e) assuring the sick of hospitalization within a reasona- 
ble length of time. Types of illnesses discussed include 
psychotic depression, Schizophrenia, mania, and paran- 
0ia.— C. Kokkinis. 

k; 1399. Dinkmeyer, Don C. (DePaul U.) The parent 

C" group. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1973(Dec), 

Vol. 52(4), 252-256.— Describes the conceptual basis and 
operation of “C groups”—opportunities for parents to 
work with counselors in understanding and dealing with 
their children's behavior. Leadership qualities, group 
functions and activities, administrative details, and an 
example of a parent C-group in action are discussed. 

1400. Eisen, Peter. Levels of psychotherapy: A study 
of intimacy. Australian & New Zealand Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 7(3), 169-173.—Some charac- 
teristics of psychotherapy, sharing, proximity, and 
Interaction, between patient and therapist lay the basis 
for the concept of levels of psychotherapy. 3 levels of 
Psychotherapy—“caretaker,” “educational,” and “integ- 
Tative"—are outlined on theoretical and clinical grounds 
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and brief excerpts from therapy presented. Central to the 
distinction of 1 level from another is the phenomenon of 
intimacy. Thereby, the therapeutic relationship in care- 
taker psychotherapy is seen as a limited, unilateral 
intimacy. In educational psychotherapy the therapeutic 
relationship is seen as a nonintrusive, limited intimacy, 
and in integrative psychotherapy it is seen as a bilateral, 
shared intimacy.—Journal abstract. 

1401. Erickson, Richard C. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Day Hosp. Unit, Seattle, Wash.) The vulnerable 
hero: Theology and the goals of therapy. Journal of 
Religion & Health, 1973(Oct), Vol. 12(4), 328-336.—Dis- 
cusses the semantics and philosophy of not-so-perfect 
heroes (vulnerable heroes). It is maintained that the myth 
of the rugged individual—the invulnerable hero—predo- 
minates in the American consciousness. This ideal 
promises security to the striving person by suggesting 
that cleverness and effort lead to invulnerabili ` 
Therapists are faced with such expectancies generally as 
clients come to them, and they are in turn tempted to act 
like invulnerable heroes. In order to achieve remediation 
of maladaptations or mental illnesses, however, they 
must teach reality orientation, i.e., how to live vulner- 
ably. It is also suggested that Christianity’s God is not 
like the Greek gods—invulnerable—but rather chooses 
to make Himself vulnerable. He is not viewed as forcing 
people and he appears weak and powerless in a world 
that crucifies him. It is further argued that striving 
toward invulnerability (superiority?) leads to loneliness 
Reality orientation, on the other hand, leads to satisfac- 
tion as an interacting member in a community.—F. A. 
Hardt. 

1402. Fink, Paul J.; Levick, Myra F. & Goldman, 
Morris J. (Hahnemann Medical Coll. & Hosp., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) Art therapy: A diagnostic and therapeutic 
tool. International Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Mar), Vol. 
11(1), 104-118.—Presents a broad overview of the 
diagnostic and therapeutic values of art therapy and 
illustrates many of the points which make this therapeu- 
tic adjunct valuable. Art productions of the patient can 
be useful in making the diagnosis, understanding the 
dynamics, making the milieu more therapeutic, aiding in 
treatment, and having the patient work more actively 
with others. The examples indicate that in diagnosis, art 
therapy can help to differentiate between affective 
disorders, thought disorders, and organic brain syn- 
dromes. In treatment, art therapy is valuable in facilitat- 
ing abreaction of affect, promoting ego growth, inducing 
à therapeutic split in the €go, allowing for the continua- 
tion and better use of psychotherapy, and promoting 
sublimations.—R. e Albin. 

1403. Frankel, Fred H. & Misch, Robert C. (Harvard 
Medical School, Boston, (ridge rcm in f case of 
long-standing psoriasis in a person with character 
problems. International Journal of Clinical & Experimen- 
tal Hypnosis, 1973(Jul), Vol. 21(3), 121-130. Describes 
the use of hypnosis in treating a 37-yr-old male 
schoolteacher, Socially withdrawn and pathologically 
pee ames opinion, with stubborn and wide- 

ad psoriasis. Sensory i i 
the fedis MES Ty imagery was used to replicate 
sunbathing—an activity which had proved somewhat 
beneficial in the past. The Patient was taught to induce 
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the hypnotic state by himself and did so 5-6 times/day. 
The psoriatic lesions improved markedly as did his 
progress in psychotherapy. (German, French, & Spanish 
summaries)—Journal abstract. 

1404. Goz, Rebecca. (Yale U., Health Services) 
Women patients and women therapists: Some issues 
that come up in psychotherapy. International Journal of 
Psychoanalytic | Psychotherapy, 1973(Aug) Vol. 2(3) 
298-319.— Discusses possible advantages in short-term 
therapy of the combination of woman therapist and 
woman patient, particularly with respect to problems 
inherent in pregnancy, symbiosis, and homosexuality. 
While the patient may see her request for a woman 
therapist as escape from male domination, she may, in 
fact, need to resolve conflicts in her relationship with 
women in general and her mother in particular.—Journal 
abstract. 

1405. Havens, Leston L. (Harvard U., Medical 
School, Boston) The existential use of the self. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 131(1), 1-10. 
—Considers that the methodological suggestions that 
have accumulated in the course of the development of 
existential psychiatry can be brought forward into a 
Systematic technique. These suggestions arose in part 
because of the limitations of other techniques. The 
existential approach to psychotherapy is clarified, and its 
methods are contrasted with those of other schools, 
especially those of psychoanalysis. (23 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

1406. Horowitz, Mardi J. (U. California, Langley 
Porter Clinic, San Francisco) Phase oriented treatment 
of stress response syndromes. American Journal of 
Psychotherapy, 1973(Oct), Vol. 27(4), 506-515.—Reviews 
Observations, research, and treatment strategies for 
traumatic neuroses. A classification system of symptoms 
and appropriate therapy is developed. It is suggested that 
this organization will promote further documentation of 
symptoms and enable therapists to better diagnose the 
disturbance. (23 ref) 

1407. Kalina, Eduardo. [The process of diagnosis in 
adolescent psychotherapy.] (Span) A/ter-Jornal de Estu- 
dos Psicodinamicos, 1972(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 165-171.—Out- 
lines a diagnostic procedure adapted to the special 
characteristics of adolescent psychotherapy. The consul- 
tation with the parents is guided by the technique of 
“operational interviews.” The importance of avoiding 
“strategical mistakes which are harder parents’ correct 
than technical errors” is emphasized. ! 

1408. Krakowski, Adam J. (Champlain-Valley Physi- 
cians Hosp. Medical Center, Div. of Psychiatric Liaison 
& Research, Plattsburgh, N.Y.) Doctor-doctor relation- 
ship Ill: A study of feelings influencing the vocation and 
its tasks. Psychosomatics, 1973(May), Vol. 14(3), 
156-161.—Considers that the consultee who resorts to 
consultation experiences a fear of failure which might be 
magnified by an unconcerned attitude of the consultant. 
In the process of psychiatric consultation the defenses 
may include an antagonistic attitude toward psychiatry, 
as a reflection of attitudes toward psychiatrists, as well as 
the perception of psychiatric patients as “different and 
too difficult to manage because of professional short- 
comings of the consultee. Recent trends of inviting 
nonpsychiatric physicians to assume more responsibility 
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in the care of mental patients are examined. It is 
Suggested that better results could be obtained by 
collaboration between psychiatric and nonpsychiatric 
physicians through a well organized liaison service than 
by asking those who are not psychiatrists to assume too 
much responsibility. It is noted that the care of patients 
is based not only on knowledge, but also on an 
emotional quality which enables the physician to manage 
the patient without gross fear—Journal summary. 

1409. Landau, Erika. The creative approach to 
Psychotherapy. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 27(4), 566-578.—The application of 
Principles from both art and science to psychotherapy is 
discussed. From art is learned naive observation—a 
primary perception of the patient’s problem, a compre- 
hension of his uniqueness. From science is learned the 
art of posing the appropriate question, humility, and 
tolerance for frustration. A case example that don 
strates the creative manner in which these capacities may 
be used is presented. 

1410. Lerner, Marcelo. (Private Inst. of Medical 
Psychology, Buenos Aires, Argentina) [East and West or 
Buddha and Rodin's “The Thinker”: Brief analogy and 
its relation to psychotherapy.] (Span) Acta Psiquiátrica y. 
Psicológica de América Latina, 1973(Aug), Vol. 19(4), 
289—298.— Contemplating and thinking, the respectively 
fundamental traits of man's basic attitudes in Orient and 
Occident, are intended to be objectified by means of the 
well-known sculptural figures, Buddha and Rodin's “The 
Thinker.” The contemporary process of “crossed fertili- 
zation” between Orient and Occident is examined. 
Modern tendencies in psychotherapy seeking an integra- 
tion of Eastern and Western psychological knowledge 
are mentioned. The advantages this integration has for 
modern psychotherapy are discussed. (33 ref}—English 
summary. 

1411. Lieberman, Florence & Gottesfeld, Mary L. 
(Hunter Coll, School of Social Work, City U. New 
York) The repulsive client. Clinica! Social Work Journal, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 1(1), 22-31.— The repulsive client is seen 
as the consequence of a particular constellation of early 
deprivation thus further depriving him of a therapeutic 
experience. 3 case examples are discussed in terms of 
their need for mothering and their demandingness. It is 
suggested that psychotherapists should resist initial 
rejection that is induced by their repulsiveness and that 
sharing such a case between 2 or more therapists is 
helpful.—R. S. Albin. 

1412. Lomas, Peter. True and false experience: The 
human element in psychotherapy. New York, N.Y.: 
Taplinger, 1973. 160 p. $6.50.—Discusses whether 
psychotherapy is a technique which can be learned and 
practiced or a relationship in which human qualities are 
the crucial factors. Psychoanalytic theory from Freud 
through the present existentialist movement is reviewed 
and several case examples are presented. (51 ref) A 

1413. Lundberg, Angela. Occupational therapy in 
child psychiatry. Australian Occupational Therapy 
Journal, 1973(Jul), Vol. 20(3), 126-131.—Discusses the 
role of the occupational therapist in evaluating and 
treating emotional disturbances in children. A complete 
assessment usually includes evaluation of gross motor, 
fine motor, communication, and social skills. The use of 
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the Purdue Perceptual Motor Survey for 6-11 yr old 
children is described. Various play activities for increas- 
ing eye contact (averted gaze is a characteristic of 
children with disturbed peer relationships), increasing 
emotional relatedness and affect, and treating hyperac- 
tivity or extreme passivity are discussed.—L. Gorsey. 
1414. Marks, Isaac M. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) Symbolism and meaning in psychotherapy. 
International Journal of Symbology, 1972(Aug), Vol. 3(2), 
27-34.—Attempts to delineate the various senses in 
which meaning may be used in therapist-patient commu- 
nication psychology, psychiatry, and general medicine. 5 
categories of symbolization are discussed: referential, 
diagnostic, patient message, therapist understanding and 
purposive. 
1415. Motto, Jerome A. & Stein, Edward V. (U. 
California, Medical School, San Francisco) A group 
approach to guilt in depressive and suicidal patients. 
Journal of Religion & Health, 1973(Oct), Vol. 12(4), 
378-385.—Presents a narrative description of a cothera- 
pist method of treating 52 depressive and/or suicidal 
patients over the course of 8 mo. The cotherapists were a 
psychiatrist and a pastoral psychologist. Several hy- 
potheses are stated and either accepted or rejected in 
part by a method of observation rather than statistical 
tests. It is observed that the cotherapists acted “remarka- 
bly similar” and that hypothesized role distinctions did 
not appear clearly, Didactic presentations were used at 
the outset of therapy in order to get the group started in 
discussion. Recurring themes in discussions were guilt, 
rage, needs for unconditional love, emptiness, helpless- 
ness, and hopelessness. Results of therapy relative to 
future suicides and attempts of clients are reported. The 
virtues and pitfalls, as well as polarity of the cotherapist 
method employed, are discussed. A four-fold psychiatric- 
pastoral-didactic-dynamic method for treating suicidal 
patients is recommended—F. A. Hardt. 

1416. Moustakas, Clark. (Merrill-Palmer Inst, De- 
troit, Mich.) Children in play therapy. New York, N.Y.: 
Ballantine, 1974. xi, 237 p. $1.65.—Presents a discussion 
of the theories and methods of play therapy. Topics 
include the preventive play therapy, play therapy with 
normal and disturbed children, situational play therapy, 
implications of play therapy outside the classroom, and 
the attitudes and attributes of the play therapist. (18 ref) 

1417, Oden, Thomas C. (Drew U., Theological 
Schools) Populist psychotherapy. Journal of Religion & 
Health, 1973(Oct), Vol. 12(4), 386-394.—Asserts that the 
typical one-to-one pattern of professional psychothera- 
py, following the medical model, appears to be waning. 
It is asserted that one-client therapy is becoming archaic. 
One cause perceived for that development is introverted 
professionalism which is counterproductive of liberating 
growth in the client. It is maintained that professional 

order, barriers, and rituals prevent self-disclosure in 
patients and empathy in the therapeutic relationship. It is 
further maintained that popularization of therapy is 
transmuting, rather than extinguishing, traditional thera- 
py methods. It is suggested that the therapist no longer 
need be a professional person; it may be a friend who 
offers an “authentic relationship." Therapists have 
overestimated their personal importance and fail to 
recognize that mental illness is in itself a moment of deep 
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human consciousness and a positive, healing quest. It is 
maintained that a new trustworthiness in ordinary people 
is limiting grandiose ideas found in some therapists. 
While therapists still will continue to provide general 
guidance to the popular movement of "helping people," 
they would be better off when they recognize their 
limitations. (15 ref)—F. A. Hardt. 

1418. Pao, Ping-Nie. (Chetnut Lodge Clinic, Rock- 
ville, Md.) On defensive flight to a new object. 
International Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 2(3), 320-337.—Explores the dynamics 
and genesis of the clinical phenomenon of a defensive 
flight, as a result of feelings of separation and abandon- 
ment, from a “bad” object—often the therapist—to a 
"good" object that stands for a figure for whom the 
patient has had earlier positive feelings. The possibility 
of misidentification of the flight by the therapist and the 
serious repercussions of this are discussed.—Journal 
summary. 

1419. Phillips, Gerald M. & Metzger, Nancy J. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) The reticent syndrome: Some 
theoretical considerations about etiology and treat- 
ment. Speech Monographs, 1973(Aug) Vol. 40(3), 
220-230.—Discusses reticence as a composite of behav- 
iors similar to a number of neurotic disorders. Observa- 
tions of 750 reticent university students Suggest that 
these Ss respond best to a directive therapy-teaching 
treatment program, in which the setting of behavioral 
goals represents the keystone of the treatment. There 
appears to be close association between reticent behavior 
and the inability to specify the details of behavior 
classified either as desirable or undesirable. Thus, forcing 
Ss to concentrate on specific phrasing provides a test of 
Success or failure for them, and builds rewards and 
punishments into the training program. While clinicians 
have reported considerable success, more precise meas- 
ures of effectiveness of treatment are needed.— Journal 
abstract. 

1420. Rochkind, Milton & Conn, Jacob H. (Contra 
Costa Mental Health Services, Richmond, Calif.) Guided 
fantasy encounter. American Journal of Psychotherapy. 
1973(Oct), Vol. 27(4), 516-528.— Discusses the guided 
fantasy encounter as an effective tool for dealing with 
problem-areas during psychotherapy. Its basis is active 
involvement, increased self-esteem, and concern for the 
total individual in his present situation. The focus is not 
only on removing old symptoms, but also on opening 
new avenues of meaning. When certain significant and 
previously avoided meanings are faced, they illuminate, 
motivate and give purpose to a new way of life. Case 
examples are presented which illustrate the use of the 
"Zen Slap" maneuver by which highly charged material 
is thrust into the patient's consciousness. The supportive 
Psychotherapeutic relationship enables the patient to 
understand significant meanings that are potentially 
overwhelming.—Journal summa i 

1421, Schneider, P. B. (U. Lausanne, Psychiatric 
Polyclinic, Switzerland) [Psychotherapeutic methods in 
mental patients rehabilitation.] (Fren) Psychologie Médi- 
cale, 1972, Vol. 4(5), 1045-1052. Discusses various 
Psychotherapeutic methods used in the treatment. of 
mental patients. Psychoanalysis Stresses the importance 
of interpersonal relationships. In contrast, the emphasis 
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on readaptation, reintegration, and rehabilitation found 
in social therapy assumes the existence of a social system 
with a structure, hierarchy, roles, and well-defined laws. 
The use of rehabilitation or readaptation belongs to the 
fields of sociology or of social psychiatry. Community 
therapy is considered to be an ideal amalgamation of 
social therapy and psychotherapy. The author's experi- 
ences in a day hospital where community therapy 
concepts were utilized are described.—C. Kokkinis. 

1422. Schurmans, D. (Psychiatric Inst, Lierneux, 
Belgium) [A method of *'institutional analysis" for the 
sheltering families.] (Fren) Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 
1973(Jan) Vol. 73(1), 122-141.—Describes different 
forms of foster family arrangements for psychiatric 
patients and a method of selecting the most appropriate 
family. The method is based on considerations from field 
theory and role theory and uses analyses of the use of 
time and work as criteria. (English, Dutch, Italian, 
German, & Spanish summaries)—E. Coché 

1423. Schwartz, Gary E. (Harvard U.) Biofeedback as 
therapy: Some theoretical and practical issues. Ameri- 
can Psychologist, 1973(Aug), Vol. 28(8), 666-673.—Gives 
examples of the use of biofeedback in individual therapy 
from basic research on self-regulation of blood pressure 
and heart rate and from clinical research on essential 
hypertension and Raynaud's disease. Patient motivation 
is a critical variable, since its absence may hamper long- 
term success in therapy, as indicated by case histories. 
The use of cognitive and somatic mediators as an aid to 
self-regulation, both with and without feedback, is 
illustrated. It is concluded that biofeedback, in conjunc- 
tion with other medical and psychological techniques, 
may prove effective for a selected group of motivated 
patients having acute rather than chronic organ damage. 
A combined behavioral-biological model, emphasizing 
(a) the natural relations between responses; (b) the exact 
manner in which the feedback and reward is given; and 
(c) biological, cognitive, and environmental constraints, 
is offered as a potential means of predicting whether 
biofeedback training will be clinically significant for a 
given patient. (31 ref)—Author abstract. 

1424. Shafii, Mohammad. (U. Michigan, Children's 
Psychiatric Hosp.) Adaptive and therapeutic aspects of 
meditation. International Journal of Psychoanalytic Psy- 
chotherapy, 1973(Aug), Vol. 2(3), 364-382.—Defines 
meditation as a state of active passivity and creative 
quiescence or “controlled” regresssion, during which 
traumas of early childhood are re-experienced and 
mastered. A case history demonstrates how meditation 
can enhance the therapeutic alliance and help the patient 
to free himself from earlier repetitive but maladaptive 
behavior. 

1425. Sizaret, P. & Degiovanni, E. [On play and its 
deterioration in mental patients.] (Fren) Encéphale, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 61(2), 149-162.—Discusses the use of 
play in the treatment of mental patients. The different 
classifications of play include (a) competitive games, (b) 
games of chance, (c) mimicry, (d) games of dizziness, and 
(e) voluntary solitary games. Topics of discussion include 
a comparison of the play of children with that of adults 
and a study of play in relation to mental pathology.—C- 
Kokkinis. 
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1426. Slack, Charles W. & Slack, Warner V. (U. 
Alabama) "Good! We are listening to you talk about 
your sadness." Psychology Today, 1974(Jan), Vol. 7(8), 
62-65 —Many people have found that talking about 
emotional problems helps them to handle these prob- 
lems. There are not enough people to listen, however. 32 
males talked to a therapist and to a computer programed 
to help them get started. While most Ss preferred the 
therapist, 8 Ss preferred the computer and all were 
willing to confide with the computer.—E. J. Posavac. 

1427. Smith, Edward W. (Georgia State U.) Personali- 
ty growth through the presentification of personal 
symbols. International Journal of Symbology, 1972(Aug), 
Vol. 3(2), 1-3.—Discusses the human potentials move- 
ment, an outgrowth of humanistic psychology character- 
ized by an interest in and commitment to personality 
growth. It is suggested that the combination of Jungian 
theory with Gestalt therapy can produce a technique that 
facilitates growth-oriented experience. Archetypes, as 
universal tendencies toward a mode of experience, can 
be individually chosen according to their relevance to a 
person's problems. The task of the therapist is then to 
guide the S in his creation of a here-and-now experience 
of his symbolization of that archetype. In this way, a 
troublesome part of one's inner space is confronted.—R. 
S. Albin. 

1428. Smith, M. Brewster. (U. California, Santa Cruz) 
Competence & adaptation. American Journal of Occupa- 
tional Therapy, 1974(Jan), Vol. 28(1), 11-15.— Discusses 
the connotations of *competence" and "adaptation" and 
their positive and negative effects on the attainment of 
therapeutic goals. The cluster of attitudes toward the 
self—as efficacious and worthy of respect—is considered 
as the motivational core of competence. (19 ref) 

1429. Steppacher, R. C. (Medical Coll., Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia) Student observer involvement in psychot- 
ic transference. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 27(4), 599-609.—The presence of a 
sequence of single, nonparticipant student Os during 
therapy with a 35-yr-old hospitalized paranoid schizo- 
phrenic woman established a delusional system in the 
patient which remained throughout therapy. The pa- 
Vente anger at being observed developed gradually and 
was due to her perception of the students as rivals for the 
attention of the therapist and as morally judging parental 
figures. 

1430. Strupp, Hans H. (Vanderbilt U.) The experien- 
tial group and the psychotherapeutic enterprise. /nter- 
national Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
23(2), 115-124.—Seeks to identify major values and 
goals inherent in psychotherapy and to explain the 

owing disenchantment with individual psychotherapy. 
The experiential group movement is viewed as à strong 
protest against the implicit values of individual psychoth- 
erapy and a wholesale rejection of these values. It is 
suggested that individual psychotherapy has become 
partially equated with the oppression of an automated 
and impersonal society. The group movement is consid- 
ered to damage the human enterprise by its anti- 
intellectual attitude and its ultimate denial of the 
individual; this is where it clashes most sharply with 
individual psychotherapy. It is concluded that, despite its 
shortcomings, traditional psychotherapy remains une- 
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qualed in its commitment to the development of the 
individual human being.—A. Farrell. 

1431. Szyrynski, Victor. (U. Ottawa, Medical Faculty, 
Ontario, Canada) Anorexia nervosa and psychotherapy. 
American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1973(Oct), Vol. 27(4), 
492-505.—Presents a brief outline of contemporary 
views on anorexia nervosa with particular emphasis on 
the important role played by dynamic psychotherapy in 
the treatment of this condition. The still prevalent 
omission of psychotherapy from both the discussion and 
treatment of the disease is criticized. It is noted that the 
appropriate therapeutic approach can lead to improve- 
ment or cure while improper treatment may result in 
death. (21 ref) 

1432. Truax, Charles B. & Wittmer, Joe. (U. Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada) The degree of the therapist's focus on 
defense mechanisms and the effect on therapeutic 
outcome with institutionalized juvenile delinquents. 
Journal of Community Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 
201-203.—Evaluated the therapeutic utility of confron- 

tation of the client’s defense mechanisms in terms of 
teducing client anxiety and enhancing therapeutic 
outcome. 40 male and 40 female 14-18 yr old juvenile 
delinquents were seen by | of 6 therapists in time-limited 
group therapy 2 times/wk for a 3-mo period. Degree of 
therapist’s confrontation of defense mechanisms was 
rated by experienced clinicians who listened to tape 
recordings of the sessions. Client personality change was 
assessed by a battery of tests (e.g, the Minnesota 
Counseling Inventory) administered before and after 
therapy. Results show that in all measures of outcome, 
those clients who were confronted with defense mecha- 
nisms showed the greatest therapeutic gain. Results 
support the psychoanalytic and learning-theory orienta- 
tions toward utilizing confrontation of defense mecha- 
nisms.—A. Olson. 
1433. Vahia, N. S., et al. (Seth G. S. Medical Coll., 
King Edward VII Memorial Hosp., Bombay, India) 
Psychophysiologic therapy based on the concepts of 
Patanjali: A new approach to the treatment of neurotic 
and psychosomatic disorders. American Journal of 
Psychotherapy, 1973(Oct), Vol. 27(4), 557-565.—A brief 
outline of the theoretical and therapeutic concepts of a 
novel psychotherapeutic method based on the ancient 
Indian writings of Patanjali is presented. About 250 
15-50 yr old Indian patients were treated as outpatients 
over a period of 9 yrs. These patients had been diagnosed 
as having various types of psychoneurotic and psychoso- 
matic disorders which had not responded to convention- 
al treatment. A 3-stage trial was conducted. In Stage 1 
patients were treated with this new therapy. In Stage 2 
the results of these patients were compared to Oe of 
patients treated with pseudopsychophysiologic therapy 
In Stage 3, they were compared to patients treated with 
drugs. n. latter 2 phases were double-blind. Results 
support the effectiveness of the iologi 
method.—Journal summary. Py copie 

1434. Wacker, Margaret S. (State U. New York. 
Stony Brook) Analogy: Weapon against denial. American 
Journal of Nursing, 1974(Jan), Vol. 74(1), 71-73.—Sug- 
Bests that a chronically ill patient who uses denial to 
protect himself from awareness of his illness can be 
helped to face his situation by the therapist. It is 
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proposed that descriptions of people with analogous 
debilitating problems may bring about acceptance and 
then change in the patient. A case study with a 58-yr-old 
woman and multiple sclerosis is presented. 

1435. Wertheim, Eleanor S. Family therapy and its 
social implications. Australian & New Zealand Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 7(3), 146-154.—Makes a 
conceptual distinction between individual therapy, fami- 
ly member therapy, and family unit therapy in terms of 
their rationale, aims, the nature of the therapeutic 
relationship, and confidentiality. (23 ref) 

1436. Wilkins, Wallace. (U. Miami) Client's expectan- 
cy of therapeutic gain: Evidence for the active role of 
the therapist. Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 3602), 
184-190.—Challenges the theory that psychotherapy 
outcome is strongly influenced by patient expectancy. 
The literature is analyzed, and it is shown that the major 
factor in the therapeutic improvement appears to be the 
expectation of gain held by the therapist. The need for 
further, more precise research in this area is discussed. 
(42 ref)—E. M. Uprichard. 

1437. Wolfe, Heinz H. & Solomon, Edward B. 
(Maudsley Hosp. London, England) Individual and 
group psychotherapy: Complementary growth experi- 
ences. International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 23(2), 177-184.— Discusses special way 
of complementing individual and group psychotherapy- 
—treatment by 1 therapist of a small number of patients 
in individual psychotherapy for about 9 mo, followed by 
the formation of an analytically oriented group in which 
the same patients continue treatment with the same 
therapist as their group leader for a similar period. This 
procedure, which makes it possible for a small number of 
therapists to handle a large number of patients, is in use 
in the outpatient psychotherapy unit at the Maudsley 
Hospital. The patient's conflicting feelings of depend- 
ence vs independence have to be worked on in the 
transition period from individual to group therapy. 
Generally, an attitude of trust and concern on the part of 
the group is eased by their having had to share the same 
therapist. The therapist is likely to encounter conflicts in 
his own feelings, especially during the transition period. 
He will often detect potentials in patients of which he 
was previously unaware.— 4. Farrell. 
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1438. - [Round-table on the current state 
of treatment with lithium salts.] (Fren) Psychopharma- 
cologie (Supplément de l'Encéphale) 1973(May), 68 p. 
— Presents à discussion and short reviews of clinical 
experience by a group of European researchers on 
Current views about the role of lithium in the treatment 
of manic-depressive disorders. The position that lithium 
Is primarily useful for manic states is supported, and 
recommendations for va therapeutic use of lithium are 


Clinical Pharmacology, Therapy 7 / 
^ py & Toxicology, 1973(Nov), 

Vol. 8(3), 244-253.— Conducted a 4-wk CN with 30 
ts in which dimethacrine was less 

pramine as an antidepressant. No 
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evidence of a relatively more rapid onset of action was 
obtained. Dimethacrine had less sedative action, fewer 
anticholinergic effects, and produced more alterations in 
liver functions than imipramine. (24 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

1440. Ananth, J. V. & Beszterczey, A. (McGill U., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Treatment of psychosis 
subsequent to phenothiazine-induced agranulocytosis. 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 14(4), 319-323. 
—Notes that during the course of phenothiazine treat- 
ment for psychosis, agranulocytosis or granulocytopenia 
and severe leukopenia may occur. Subsequently, the 
unabated psychopathology can be treated by various 
therapeutic techniques: (a) withdrawal of medication; 
(b) rechallenging with the same medication with caution; 
(c) substitutions with the same medication with caution; 
(d) substitutions with another phenothiazine, butyrophe- 
none, or thioxanthine; and (e) administration of ECS 
therapy. The particular therapeutic technique depends 
on the circumstances and drug history of the individual 
patient. The treatment of 6 patients with unrelenting 
psychopathology after drug-induced agranulocytosis is 
described.—Journal summary. 

1441. Ayd, Frank J. (Taylor Manor Hosp., Ellicott 
City, Md.) Rational pharmacotherapy: Once-a-day drug 
dosage. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
34(7), 371—378.— Reviews literature on the disadvantages 
of polypharmacy, and on the efficacy of once-a-day 
dosages of neuroleptics, tricyclic antidepressants, and 
antiparkinson drugs. In view of the advantages of once- 
a-day dosage, objections raised against it are countered. 
Stress is given to the need for revising methods of 
prescribing modern pharmaceuticals, especially psycho- 
pharmaceuticals. (27 ref)—M. Oscar-Berman. 

1442. Bolding, O. Thomas, (Bolding Research Foun- 
dation, Birmingham, Ala.) Diethylpropion hydrochlo- 
ride: An effective appetite suppressant. Current Thera- 
peutic Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 16(1), 40-48.—Conduct- 
ed a double-blind study of diethylpropion hydrochloride 
(Tenuate Dospan) with 50 patients from a_ private 
practice. Dosage was 75 mg/day in controlled release 
form, or a placebo, for 12 wks. The diethylpropion Ss 
showed significantly more weight loss than the placebo 
Ss throughout the study. Total mean weight loss for 
diethylpropion Ss completing at least 10 wks on 
medication was 14.8 Ibs, an average of 1.25 Ibs/wk, 
compared with a mean total of 9.0 and an average of -76 
Ibs/wk lost by the placebo Ss. Side effects were minimal, 
and no Ss left the study because of them. Psychological 
factors are thought to have contributed to the substantial 
weight loss in both groups, but the significantly [s 
loss in the diethylpropion Ss throughout the study 
underlines the importance of an effective anorectic even 
for highly motivated patients. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1443. Bouchard, Marcel. (Pavillon Dufrost, Mastai, 
Quebec, Canada) [Principles in the utilization of 
psychotic drugs in old people.] (Fren) Vie e 
Canada français, 1972(Aug), Vol. 1(8), 790-791.—Dis- 
cusses rules concerning the administration of feno 
drugs to the aged. These indicate that (a) dosage sho d 
be determined according to the physical well-being of A 
patient; (b) regular surveillance of the patient shoul e 
undertaken by responsible medical personnel; (c) 
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number of drugs administered should be limited; and (d) 
drugs should be used on a symptomatic basis only. 
Drugs covered include sedatives, antidepressants, and 
antipsychotics.— C. Kokkinis. 

___ 1444. Bucci, Luigi. Procaine: A monoamine oxidase 
inhibitor in schizophrenia. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1973(Oct), Vol. 34(7), 389-391.—Studied the 
effects of intramuscular injections of procaine on 20 
chronic inpatient schizophrenics. Clinical observations 
were made over a 6 mo period of treatment. Improve- 
ment in the mental and physical conditions was observed 
in 17 of the 20 patients. Side effects included only a mild 
dizziness experienced by some patients 15-30 min after 
procaine injection. The mechanism by which MAO 
inhibitors (including procaine) work is not clear from a 
review of the literature on their pharmacology. Results 
emphasize the usefulness of the various MAO inhibitors, 
combined with 1 of the phenothiazines, for the treatment 
of chronic, apathetic schizophrenic patients who have 
only partially responded therapeutically to other psycho- 
pharmacological agents. (28 ref)—M. Oscar-Berman, 

1445. Butterworth, A. T. (East Louisiana State Hosp., 
Jackson) Inhibition of extrapyramidal side effects of 
haloperidol through the joint use of imipramine-type 
drugs. Psychosomatics, 1972(Sep), Vol. 13(5), 328-332. 
—Administered haloperidol to 30 institutionalized fe- 
male schizophrenic patients. When extrapyramidal side 
effects occurred, imipramine or desipramine was added 
in an attempt to eliminate these reactions. 12 of the 15 
patients receiving imipramine had a positive response 
and 9 of 15 receiving desipramine also showed positive 
response. Patients with severe or very severe symptoms 
on haloperidol seemed to improve more on imipramine, 
Decreases of haloperidol-induced side effects were 
statistically significant for both treatment groups. 
—Journal abstract. 

1446. Carter, Thomas N. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Topeka, Kan.) The relationship of lithium 
carbonate to psoriasis. Psychosomatics, 1972(Sep), Vol. 
13(5), 325-327.—Reports 3 cases which indicate a 
possible causal relationship between lithium carbonate 
treatment and exacerbation of psoriasis. 

1447. Chien, Ching-Piao; Dimascio, Alberto & Cole, 
Jonathan O. (Tufts U. Medical School) Antiparkinsonian 
agents and depot phenothiazine. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Voi. 131(1), 86-90.—To determine 
whether antiparkinsonian (AP) drugs should be regularly 
given prophylactically to all patients receiving depot 
antipsychotic drugs, 41 psychotic patients receiving 
fluphenazine enanthate were assigned to 1 of 3 groups. 
The Ist group received only enough AP medication to 
control the occurrence of acute extrapyramidal symp- 
toms (EPS), the 2nd received AP medication for 5 days 
after each injection of depot fluphenazine, and the 3rd 
received the AP agent daily. There were no significant 
differences among groups in the number and intensity of 
EPS, although some Ss in the Ist group displayed gross 
EPS that were controlled. It is concluded that the routine 
prophylactic use of AP drugs is questionable but that 
further research is necessary.—Journal abstract. 

1448. Cooper, Alan J., et al. (E. Merck Ltd., 
Wokingham, England) Controlled trial of dipotassium 
clorazepate (""Tranxene") in anxiety. British Journal of 
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Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 123(575), 475-476.—Cloraze- 
pate was found to be as effective as diazepam in 
reducing symptoms of anxiety and superior in causing 
less sedation and other side effects. 

1449. Dachary, J. M. (Psychotherapeutic Center of 
Sarthe, Le Mans, France) [Clinical study of cyamepro- 
mazine.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1972, Vol. 4(5), 
1027—1041.—Presents the case histories of 40 17-68 yr 
old psychiatric patients treated with cyamepromazine in 
doses of 150-600 mg. Diagnoses included manic depres- 
sion, schizophrenia, neuroses, behavior problems, and 
“psychomotor agitation associated with severe back- 
wardness.” Drug treatment produced either good or very 
good results in 65% of the cases. It is concluded that 
cyamepromazine possesses all the qualities of a major 
neuroleptic sedative.—C. Kokkinis. 

1450. Darling, Harry F. Haloperidol in overt 
ambulatory schizophrenics. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1973(Oct), Vol. 34(7), 364-367.—Evaluated the 
progress of 50 15-44 yr old chronic outpatient schizo- 
phrenics over 3 mo of treatment with haloperidol. 
During the course of treatment, 10 signs of overt and 
frank schizophrenia were rated on a 4-point scale of 
severity. In nearly all of the patients, the developing 
psychopathology was arrested. Side effects of haloperi- 
dol were amenable to treatment with antiparkinson 
agents, or to decreased dosages of haloperidol, in 14 out 
of 15 patients. Results are taken to demonstrate the value 
of early and continued aggressive treatment of schi- 
zophrenia.—M. Oscar-Berman. 

1451. Densen-Gerber, Judianne. We mainline dreams: 
The Odyssey House story. Baltimore, Md.: Penguin, 
1974. xvii, 421 p. $2.95.—Presents a history of Odyssey 
House, a program for treating drug addiction located in 
New York City. Topics include autobiographical 
sketches and poems by counselors and ex-addicts, 
problems in administration and therapy, the treatment of 
child addicts and addicted mothers, legal and financial 
issues involved in establishing a residential program, and 
the conceptual basis of the program. 

1452. Edwards, David G. (San Benito County Mental 
Health Services, Hollister, Calif.) The Family: A thera- 
peutic model for the treatment of drug addiction. 
Clinical Social Work Journal, 1973(Spr), Vol. 1(1), 3-12. 
—Discusses the Family—a voluntary client-led and 
client-operated drug rehabilitation group with 65-90 
members (at any one time). This group views the addict 
as a fixated child in an adult body. Its role is thus to train 
the member to recognize and relate to real people. 
Discipline is strict. Theoretically, the Family borrows 
concepts from transactional analysis, Gestalt therapy, 
reality therapy, E. Erikson, W. Reich, and Freud. The 
program is carried out through the symbolic use of a 
wartime battlefield game. The game teaches that an 
individual’s accumulated rage over real and imagined 

injustice is both useless and a barrier to emotional 
growth. The game uses the confrontation of sensitivity 
groups and the primitive explosion of Gestalt therapy. It 
is reported to be effective with 85% of the members. (15 
ref)—R. S. Albin. z 

1453. Eisenring, J. J.; Dick, P.; Tissot, R. & Yanniotis, 
G. (U. Geneva, Psychiatric Clinic, Switzerland) [Combi- 
nation of L-dopa, desipramine, and a decarboxylase 
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inhibitor in the treatment of depression.) (Fren) 
Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 33(1), 95-101.—Notes 
that the use of levodopa in the treatment of depressions 
has been suggested by pharmacological hypotheses and 
by observations made during the treatment of Parkin- 
son's disease. The Ist results of experiences using a 
combination of levodopa, a decarboxylase inhibitor, and 
desipramine are discussed. Some types of depression 
were rapidly relieved by such treatment, while those 
types associated with anxiety and agitation did not 
respond.—Journal abstract. 

1454. Ellinwood, Everett H. (Duke U., Medical 
Center, Behavioral Neuropharmacology Section) Emer- 
gency treatment of acute reactions to CNS stimulants. 
Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 1972(Win), Vol. 5(2), 
147-151.—Considers the diagnoses of major complica- 
tions of amphetamine abuse. Management of acute 
medical complications (e.g., hyperthermia and convul- 
sions), the treatment of acute amphetamine psychosis, 
and the psychiatric management of amphetamine with- 
drawal are described and discussed. (16 ref) 

1455. Escobar, Javier L; Flemenbaum, Abraham & 
Schiele, Burtrum C. (Saint Paul Ramsey Hosp., Minn.) 
Chlorimipramine: A double-blind comparison of intrave- 
nous versus oral administration in depressed patients. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 33(2), 111-116.—Com- 
pared the effects of placebo and oral or iv chlorimipra- 
mine in a 28-day double-blind trial with 30 depressed 
psychiatric patients. The MMPI was administered on 
Days 0, 10, and 28. 5 rating scales (e.g, Hamilton 
Depression Scale and Zung Depression Scale) were 
completed on Days 0, 3, 7, 10, 21, and 28. The speed of 
onset of action and the overall improvement were 
excellent for both iv and oral chlorimipramine treatment. 
No significant differences were found favoring either 
method of administration. Thus, results do not support 
previous reports that suggest advantages for the iv usage 
of chlorimipramine.—Journal abstract. 

1456. Fortes Régo, J. & Nogueira, Y. M. (“Ana 
Cordeiro" Special School, Terezina, Brazil) [On the use 
of LD-3394 in children and adolescents.] (Port) Neuro- 
biologia, 1973(Jul), Vol. 36(3), 185—190.—Continuously 
treated 12 10-15 yr olds with LD-3394, a memory 
affecting substance, for a 6-wk period. Ss received 20 
mg/day. Results of the Goodenough test indicated 
mental coefficients between 41 and 83. Findings are 
consistent with those of similar studies showing that LD- 
3394 has a definite place in the therapeutic arsenal of 
neurology but that it should be used with caution due to 
undesirable side effects.—English summary. 

1457. Fraser, Rhyl M. Drug dependence. Australian 
Occupational Therapy Journal, 1973(Jul), Vol. 20(3), 
132-151.—Examines the drug problem in Australia and 
emphasizes the importance of the role of occupational 
therapy (OT) in treatment and rehabilitation. The types 
of drugs and users, the causes of drug dependency, and 
the types of treatment are discussed. Statistics from law 
enforcement and medical agencies are given to indicate 
the extent and growth of drug abuse (excluding alcohol 
and nicotine) in Australia. The 5 public drug treatment 
facilities available in Brisbane are described, and it is 
considered that all treatment programs should include 
OT. A comprehensive rehabilitation service for both 
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inpatients and outpatients is presented in detail, specify- 
ing how OT would function at each stage of the program. 
Although such a service is urgently needed, the prospect 
of its being actually set in operation in Brisbane is 
considered remote. (38 ref)—I. Davis. 

1458. Gaind, A. (Guy’s Hosp., London, England) 
[Psychological factors in the etiology of obesity and 
long-term treatment of the psychiatric obese.] (Fren) 
Vie Médicale au Canada frangais, 1973(Feb), Vol. 2(2), 
171-176.—Discusses various aspects of obesity, which is 
described as possibly the most serious public health 
problem in the Western world. Several theories are 
advanced to explain this condition and psychological 
factors are considered. It is noted that the treatment of 
obese persons differs for those having psychological 
problems as well. It is concluded that fenfluramine 
appears to be an efficient medication in weight reduction 
for obese patients also suffering from certain psychologi- 
cal difficulties. It is particularly useful for those 
undergoing stress and anxiety and does not lead to 
physical or psychological dependence.—A. Farrell. 

1459. Geissbuhler, F., et al. (U. Geneva, Psychiatric 
Clinic, Switzerland) [Cerebral and peripheral consump- 
tion of levodopa in patients with parkinsonian symp- 
toms.] (Fren) Encéphale, 1972(Mar), Vol. 61(2), 127-148. 

Discusses certain aspects of cerebral and peripheral 
consumption occuring in conjunction with other diseas- 
es. A review of the effectiveness of therapy in such cases 
is made. Method of study included an examination of 5 
different groups of patients. 

1460. Green, Douglas O. & Reimer, Donald R. 
(Menninger School of Psychiatry, Topeka, Kan.) The 
methohexital-methylphenidate interview: A proposed 
new drug combination for narcotherapy. Bulletin of the 
Menninger Clinic, 1974(Jan), Vol. 38(1), 76-T1.—Reports 
that clinically the same results have been obtained with 
the more traditional “narcotherapy” drugs, but that the 
proposed method offers greater control of the interview 
situation and a greater margin of safety for the patient. 

1461. Grinspoon, Lester & Singer, Susan B. (Harvard 
U.) Amphetamines in the treatment of hyperkinetic 
children. Harvard Educational Review, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
43(4), 515-555.— Reviews research on the effects of the 
amphetamines on children with special emphasis upon 
hyperactive children in the classroom. The "hyperkinetic 
syndrome" remains vague and the mechanism of 
amphetamine action unclear. It is noted that no clear 
evidence exists to justify the frequency with which these 
drugs are prescribed. It is concluded that possible 
adverse effects and unknown long-term risks require 
further exploration.—C. M. Franks. - 

1462. Irwin, Samuel. (U. Oregon, Medical School, 
Portland) The uses and relative hazard potential of 
psychoactive drugs. Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 38(1), 14-48.— Provides a ready reference 
for information on the pharmacology, relative therapeu- 
tic efficiency, and hazard potential of the different 
psychoactive drugs to assist the physician in selecting 
drugs for patient therapy. 

1463. Irwin, Samuel. (U. Oregon, Medical School, 
Portland) How to prescribe psychoactive drugs. Bulletin 
of the Menninger Clinic, 1974(Jan), Vol. 38(1, 1-13. 
—Proposes that drug therapy needs to be targeted at 
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modification of behavior rather than at a diagnostic 
entity such as schizophrenia. The factors to be consid- 
ered in drug selection and usage are analyzed. 

1464. Itil, T. M.; Marasa, J.; Bigelow, A. & Saletu, B. 
Prediction of neuroleptic effects of CI-686 based on 
quantitative pharmaco-electroencephalography: Drug 
profiles and dose response curves based on 
computerized cerebral ` bio-potentials. ^ Current 
Therapeutic Research, 1974 (Jan), Vol. 16(1), 80—95. 
—Applied the methods of “quantitative pharma- 
coelectroencephalography," using scalp recorded and 
computerized cerebral biopotentials, or computer 
EEG (CEEG) in 2 double-blind studies, each with 12 
normal Ss who received both drug and placebo. Findings 
were as follows. (a) CI-686, a chromanamine derivative, 
produced significant effects on human brain function. 
The CNS effects of CI-686 were dose related, and all 3 
dosages (50, 100, and 150 mg) investigated could be 
statistically differentiated from placebo. The maximum 
effects of CI-686 were seen 1 hr after oral administration. 
(b) Based on the CEEG profiles and the dose-response 
curves, it was predicted that CI-686 will have clinical 
effects similar to those seen after major tranquilizers 
(neuroleptics) that have strong sedative and few extrapy- 
ramidal side effects (e.g., thioridazine and chlorproma- 
zine). However, the effects of CI-686, compared to other 
neuroleptic phenothiazines, were characterized by early 
onset, relatively short duration, and a bipolar action. Cl- 
686 showed a neuroleptic CEEG profile 1 hr after 
administration, but 6 hrs showed a central stimulatory 
profile. Accordingly, this drug might have to be given 
more frequently than other major tranquilizers in order 
to have antipsychotic effects. (16 ref}—Journal abstract. 

1465. James, Basil & James, Norman M. (U. Otago, 
Medical School, Dunedin, New Zealand) Tranquilizers 
and examination stress. Journal of the American College 
Health Association, 1973(Feb), Vol. 21(3), 241-243.—At- 
tempted to assess the value of prescribing 2 commonly 
used tranquilizers (chlordiazepoxide and haloperidol) as 
compared with placebos under test conditions. 144 paid 
student volunteers, not under treatment for psychiatric 
disorders, were asked to perform digit symbol translation 
under test conditions designed to evoke an anxiety 
response. Subjective feelings of anxiety were recorded on 
a 4-point scale, and pulse rate changes were recorded, 
Each S was tested 4 times at weekly intervals. Transla- 
tion ability increased from the Ist to the 4th test, while 
subjective anxiety decreased. The pulse rate increased by 
over 40% in response to each test situation no matter 
which drug was taken. There was no change in the 
response related to the position of the test in the 
sequence. Subjective anxiety was not influenced by the 
taking of any particular drug. Ss on placebo or 
haloperidol scored significantly better than those taking 
chlordiazepoxide or nothing at all. Results indicate that 
the effects of anxiety seem to diminish with experience, 
but are not influenced by drugs. It is concluded that the 
prescription of a placebo is as effective in improving test 

formance as is haloperidol in small doses, is better 
than chlordiazepoxide, and is better than nothing.—A. 
. Derg. 
r v Kammeier, Mary L.; Lucero, Rubel J. & 
Anderson, Daniel J. (Hazelden Foundation, Center City, 
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Minn.) Events of crucial importance during alcoholism 
treatment, as reported by patients: A preliminary study. 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
34(4-A), 1172-1179.—Asked patients at a private treat- 
ment facility for alcoholism and drug addiction to report 
the most significant event that happened to them each 
day. No differences were found between the perceptions 
of the 256 male and 226 female patients interviewed, or 
between Ist and repeat admissions. The most frequently 
mentioned significant events were (a) daily lectures 
followed by personal insight; (b) individual staff confer- 
ences; (c) visits, calls, and letters; (d) relating to a 
"supreme being"; and (e) formal group therapy. The 
correlation of responses with adjustment at a 6-mo 
follow-up of 23 female and 46 male patients indicated 
that the 11 Ss who were not abstinent had had a lack of 
imagination and feeling in their responses; 3 who were 
abstinent but not happy had viewed abstinence as an end 
in itself; and the 55 who were improved appeared to have 
learned to express their emotions and positiveness. 
—Journal abstract. 

1467. Kattan, Lidia, et al. (Psychiatric Hosp. of 
Santiago, Service *A", Chile) [Evaluation of treatment 
results in female alcoholism: Indicators of prognosis 
value.] (Span) Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América 
Latina, 1973(Aug), Vol. 19(4), 265-279.—Reports on the 
follow-up of 50 female and 49 male alcoholic patients 
after 2 yrs of treatment. A life table technique, showing 
the probability of relapse over monthly intervals, yielded 
high recovery rates: there was no relapse in 55.1% of the 
patients. Results were better for women: 62% recovered 
vs 47.6% of men. Being female was the most important 
element of favorable prognosis.—English summary. 

1468. Keskiner, Ali; Toumi, Ahmede E. & Bousquet, 
Theodore. (Missouri Inst. of Psychiatry, Section of 
Behavioral Research & Rehabilitation, St. Louis) Psy- 
chotropic drugs, diabetes and chronic mental patients. 
Psychosomatics, 1973(May), Vol. 14(3), 176-181.—De- 
scribes a study of (a) the incidence of diabetes among 
hospitalized psychiatric patients, (b) the relationship of 
psychotropic drugs and variations in blood sugar levels, 
and (c) the correlation between Psychopathology and 
blood sugar level changes. 249 patients were screened for 
diabetes with 2-hr postprandial blood sugar level 
estimations. When 120 mg/100 ml was used as a cut-off 
level, 25.7% of the Ss were categorized as having a 

diabetic condition. Of these, approximately 21% were 
previously undetected. Ss showing a blood sugar level of 
higher than 120 mg/100 ml were older, heavier, and had 
shorter duration of psychiatric illness and current 
hospitalization. When ethnic variability was examined, 
elevated blood sugar level was significantly higher in the 
Negro population than in the Caucasian. Although 
Negro Ss did not differ in age and weight from 
Caucasians, they had significantly shorter duration of 
illness and current hospitalization. Although specific 
correlations were not possible, a higher incidence of 
diabetic condition among the Ss treated with psychotrop- 
ic drugs was evident. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1469. Kornhaber, Arthur. Obesity-depression: Clinical 
evaluation with a new  anorexigenic agent. 
Psychosomatics, 1973(May), Vol. 14(3), 162-167.—De- 
Scribes 3 studies investigating Sanorex for its anorexigen- 
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ic and antidepressant effects. In the Ist open pilot study 
of 29 obese patients employing 1, 2, or 3 mg of Sanorex 3 
times/day with 3 subgroups, weight losses of 8.56, 8.0 
and 10.2 lb respectively, were recorded after 4 wks of 
treatment. Study 2 compared phenmetrazine (25 mg), 
placebo, and Sanorex (1 mg) 3 times/day for 6 wks in 41 
patients. The weight losses were 8.6, 2.6, and 11.3 Ib, 
respectively. Study 3 was conducted for 12 wks with 40 
patients, comparing dextroamphetamine (5 mg), placebo, 
and Sanorex (1 mg). Weight losses were 9.8, 5.3, and 18.6 
Ib, respectively. Dosage reductions occurred mostly in 
the 3-mg group in the Ist 2 wks of the medication 
because of insomnia, constipation, and tachycardia. On 
some items in the Zung and Hamilton Scales represent- 
ing depression, Sanorex was found to be significantly 
better when compared to phenmetrazine or dex- 
troamphetamine. However, Sanorex was not significant- 
ly different in reducing weight when compared to 
phenmetrazine but was significantly superior to dex- 
troamphetamine.—Journal abstract. 

1470. McQuillan, Loretta M.; Lopec, Carmencita A. & 
Vibal, Job R. (New York Medical Coll. for Chronic 
Disease, Neurology Service, N.Y.) Evaluation of EEG 
and clinical changes associated with Pavabid therapy in 
chronic brain syndrome. Current Therapeutic Research, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 16(1), 49-58.—Conducted a 27-mo 
double-blind study with 4 male and 8 female geriatric 
patients, 6 of whom received papaverine hydrochloride 
(Pavabid) and 6 a placebo 2 times/day. Analysis of 
Mental Function Test scores and predominant EEG 
frequencies after 2 mo of treatment revealed an 80% 
improvement rate in the papaverine Ss vs a 20% rate in 
the placebo Ss. After 24 mo, the EEGs of papaverine Ss 
still indicated improved (in 50%) or undeteriorated (in 
50%), whereas of the placebo Ss 33% had improved and 
66% had deteriorated. No adverse effects were encoun- 
tered and no evidence of drug-related changes appeared 
to extensive laboratory tests performed before, during, 
and after the study.—Journal abstract. 

1471. Miller, Edith M. & Nieburg, Herbert A. 
(Maimonides Medical Center, Div. of Neurology, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.) L-tryptophan in the treatment of levodopa 
induced psychiatric disorders. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1974(Jan), Vol. 35(1), 20-23.—9 patients with 
levodopa-induced Psychiatric side effects were treated 
with L-tryptophan in a single-blind controlled study. In 
all patients, levodopa therapy was continued and no 
Sedative agents were given. In 8 patients, all psychiatric 
side effects cleared within 48 hrs, and without recurrence 
of these symptoms on an 8-mo follow-up. Only 1 patient 
did not Tespond to the treatment, but this patient proved 
to have a psychotic depression which was unrelated to 
levodopa therapy. 6 patients with levodopa-induced 
psychiatric disorders were used as control Ss and were 
not treated with L-tryptophan. In these patients mental 
changes subsided only after levodopa had been discon- 
tinued for a period of 2-8 wks.—Journal summary. 

1472. Nick, J.; des Lauriers, A. & Luaute, J. P. [On 
Some new tendencies in therapeutic psychiatry.] (Fren) 
Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 1973(Oct), Vol. 2(3) 
397-407.—Criticizes the view, offered by some contem- 
porary writers, that a chemotherapeutic approach to the 
treatment of psychotic disorders somehow suppresses, in 
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an unwanted way, the “natural” or “necessary” expres- 
sion of core psychopathology. The concept of a need to 
resolve inner psychopathologic conflicts by first permit- 
ting their overflow into visible behaviors (e.g, the 
emergence of delusions, or flooding anxiety) arises from 
several sources, which are identified and disputed (e.g., 
incomplete psychodynamic formulations, overly political 
definitions of abnormality and the human right to 
individual behavior). It is noted that the outlook of 
modern medicine in no way holds that symptom 
reduction necessarily interferes with a natural progres- 
sion of the course of a disease, a view wholly compatible 
with carrying out one of medicine’s most ancient 
missions—to relieve and to comfort (as well as to cure). 
—H. E. King. 

1473. Obourn, Robert. (C. F. Menninger Memorial 
Hosp., Inpatient Service, Topeka, Kan.) A few remarks 
on the use of psychoactive agents in the treatment of 
emotional disorders. Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 38(1), 72-75.—Notes that the correct 
combination of drug therapy and psychotherapy is an 
important issue in the treatment program. Drugs may 
also serve as a communication medium between patient 
and doctor, a consideration entirely apart from the 
drug's chemical effect. 

1474. Olgiati, Sandro & Calobrisi, Arcangelo. (Knick- 
erbocker Hosp., New York, N.Y.) Clinical results with 
pizotyline in depression. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 35(1), 35-38.—Administered pizotyline 
at 2 dosage levels, or 1 dosage level of amitriptyline, 
under double-blind conditions to 100 depressed outpa- 
tients in a community mental health clinic; 73 patients 
completed the 4-wk study. Psychological responses were 
assessed with 4 rating scales and a psychiatrist's clinical 
examination. Physiological responses were measured 
with standard hematology tests, blood chemistries, and 
urinalyses. Patients receiving high pizotyline dosage were 
found to have decreased sleep disturbance. No other 
group differences were significant. 10 of the 75 patients 
taking pizotyline and 4 of the 25 patients taking 
amitriptyline developed side effects. Additional studies 
are required in order to clarify dose- and time-related 
variables.—Journal summary. , 

1475. Rickels, Karl, et al. (Philadelphia General 
Hosp., Psychopharmacology Research Unit, Pa.) Ami- 
triptyline in anxious-depressed outpatients: A con- 
trolled study. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 131(1), 25-30.—Conducted a 4-wk study of 108 
volunteer Ss with mixed symptoms of anxiety and 
depression, in which amitriptyline produced significantly 
more improvement than placebo. Significant differences 
were noted between the treatment group at 2 wks in 
relief of somatic and anxiety symptoms and at 4 wks in 
relief of depressive symptoms. The marked sensitivity of 
the Ss to certain amitriptyline-induced side effects 
appeared related to their relatively high level of educa- 
tion, employment, and anxiety. Comparison data indi- 
cated that the results obtained with volunteers are 
relevant to outpatients treated in general practice. 
—Journal abstract. * 

1476. Sakalis, G.; Oh, D.; Gershon, S. & Shopsin, B. 
(New York U., Medical Center, Neuropsychopharmacol- 
ogy Research‘ Unit) A trial of Gerovital H-3 in depres- 
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Sion during senility. Current Therapeutic Research, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 16(1), 59-63.  Administered 100-200 mg 
of procaine hydrochloride (Gerovital H-3) intramuscu- 
larly 3 times/wk for 3 wks to 10 senile-arteriosclerotic Ss 
with features of depression. Most cases required the 
maximal dose. No side effects were recorded. The drug 
had a mild euphoriant effect which, however, was partly 
obscured by the variability in the clinical picture of 
dementia. It is considered that the most likely mecha- 
nism by which the drug brings about its effect is a 
reversible inhibition of MAO, the levels of which have 
recently been found to increase with age.—Journal 
abstract. 
1477. Schnetzler, J.; Chalon, N.; Chaleat, J. & Pochat, 

Y. [Experimental studies on the dream reports of 
psychotic, neurotic and normal subjects: Ego functions 
and the influence of neuroleptics.] (Fren) Annales 
Médico-Psychologiques, 1973(Jul), Vol. 2(2), 187-205. 
— Compared the dreams recounted, on morning-awaken- 
ing, of mental patients and matched normal Ss. The 
influence of treatment by 2 neuroleptics on dreaming is 
examined (levomepromazine and perimetazine), as is an 
hypothesis that ego functioning in dreaming (quantified 
by the technique of E. Sheppard and L. Saul; 1958) 
would differ for normal Ss and mental patients, and for. 
more disturbed vs milder forms of psychopathology. 
Using a double-blind crossover design with 2 groups of 
10 and 11 female patients suffering from mania, neurosis, 
delusional, and schizophrenic states (but excluding 
depressions), it was found that prior to medication the 
dreams of patients are fewer (4 of normal) more 
fragmentary and permeated by anxiety, and occur most 
often during the acute phase of all disorders. Perimeta- 
zine clearly had the greater inhibitory action on dreams 
reported, but neither drug altered their qualitative 
patterning. When dreams are classified by quality in a 
way permitting quantifying the productions of individu- 
als, results indicate greater use of rigid defenses by 
psychotic Ss (characterized by greater “distancing” 
between impulsions and the ego), aggression more often 
turned toward the dreamer himself, and an impoverish- 
ment of interhuman relationships. These conclusions 
parallel those reached independently based on observa- 
tions of waking behaviors. Neurotic patients are interme- 
diate in position between psychotic and normal Ss. (20 
ref)—H. E. King. 

ius Sdn Jacob; File, Karen & . Wohlmuth, 
Theodora. (West Philadelphia Community Mental 
Health Consortium, Research & Evaluation Unit, Pa.) 
Alcohol use by narcotic addicts in methadone mainte- 
nance treatment. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 34(4-A), 1356-1359.—Interviewed 51 
black male (mean age, 31.9 yrs), 31 white male (mean 
age, 28.7 yrs), 9 black female (mean age, 25 yrs), and 9 
white female (mean age, 25.5 yrs) narcotics addicts about 
their drinking patterns. 2 had never used alcohol, 
Alcohol was first used by Ss at the mean ages of 14-15.6 
yrs, while drug use first occurred at the mean ages of 
16.7-18.3 yrs. Almost half the respondents drank the 
most heavily during the time when drug experimentation 
first began. Once drug use was initiated, 90 Ss said they 
decreased or stopped using alcohol; 56 stopped drinking 
when they started to use narcotics and 10 when narcotics 
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were used daily. After an average of 18 mo of treatment, 
38 Ss still did not use alcohol, but 20 Ss indicated they 
drank “more” or “much more" than previously. The time 
of greatest risk of resort to alcohol appears to be when 
the patients are withdrawn from methadone.—Journal 
abstract. 

. 1479. Simpson, F. O. (U. Otago, Medical School, 
Wellcome Medical Research Inst, Dunedin, New 
Zealand) Hypertension and depression and their treat- 
ment. Australian & New Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 7(3), 133-137.— Discusses (a) the depres- 
sive effects of various antihypertensive drugs (e.g. 
reserpine, clonidine) and (b) the blood pressure problems 
which are seen in patient and antidepressive therapy. (50 
ref) 

1480. Smith, Marshall. Clinical response to 
amitriptyline and  chlordiazepoxide-amitriptyline 
(Limbitrol) in anxiety-depression states: A double-blind 
study. Psychosomatics, 1973(May), Vol. 14(3), 168-175. 
— Compared the therapeutic effectiveness of chlordiaze- 
poxide-amitriptyline (Limbitrol) with that of. amitripty- 
line alone in 2 4-6 wk double-blind, randomized studies 
using primarily patients with the diagnosis of anxiety and 
depressive reaction. Usual daily dose was 37.5 mg of 
amitriptyline alone or in combination with 15 mg of 
chlordiazepoxide. Patients were evaluated at either 2- or 
1-wk intervals, using a modified Hamilton Depression 
Scale and overall assessment by the physician and the 
patient. Statistical analysis showed significant improve- 
ment in both drug groups and at all evaluation periods in 
most of the symptoms; however, the overall response 
tended to favor the combination treatment. Examination 
of the side effects indicated no potentiation of the drug 
effect by chlordiazepoxide in the combined treatment 
group. (18 ref)—A. S. Kulkarni. 

1481. Strauss, J. (Psychiatric Hosp. of Colson, Fort- 
de-France, Martinique, French West Indies) [Therapeu- 
tic note: Clinical trial of sulpiride in the treatment of the 
hebephrenias.] (Fren) Information Psychiatrique, 
EO Vol. 49(4), 391—393. 

- Swisher, John D.; Warner, Richard W.; S, 
Charles C. & Upcraft, M. Lee. (Pennsylvania State UJ 
Four approaches to drug abuse prevention among 
college students. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
1973(May), Vol. 14(3), 231-235.—Compared the relative 
effectiveness of 4 small group approaches to drug abuse 
prevention using 321 undergraduates and 9 counselors. 
The 4 approaches were a discussion group emphasizing a 
rational approach to issues involved in drug abuse, a 
eee counseling group in which the students 
explored the topic in any way they chose, a reinforce- 
ment counseling group that included a counselor and 2 
college-age role models who maintained a previous! 
selected orientation about drugs but were not Somalie 
drug users, and a reinforcement counseling group with a 
counselor and 2 models who were identified as reformed 
drug users. After the 4-wk program, Ss completed a drug 
knowledge achievement test, an attitude scale about di 
use, and a health habits scale assessing current involve- 
ment with drugs. Results did not show that any 1 
approach was more effective in increasing Ss' level of 
knowledge about drugs, although the level was increased 
significantly in all Broups. All groups' attitudes shifted 
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significantly to a more liberal position. There were no 
significant changes in Ss’ reported drug use.—L. Gorsey. 

1483. Tarsy, Daniel; Leopold, Norman & Sax, Daniel 
S. (Veterans Administration Hosp. Boston, Mass.) 
Physostigmine in choreiform movement disorders. 
Neurology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 24(1), 28-33.—Dopanimergic- 
cholinergic balance is a clinically observable phenome- 
non in Parkinson's disease and in levodopa-induced 
dyskinesia. In a series of 30 patients with a variety of 
choreiform movement disorders, including Huntington’s 
disease, levodopa-induced dyskinesia, and tardive dys- 
kinesia, consistent cholinergic responsiveness was not 
demonstrated. Iv physostigmine reduced chorea in 
Huntington's disease in only 2 of 12 patients, whereas 
choreiform movements were abolished or suppressed in 5 
of 7 patients with levodopa induced dyskinesias.—/. O. 
Triggs. 

1484. Thornton, William E. & Thornton, Bonnie P. 
(Naples Community Hosp., Fla.) Crisis psychopharma- 
cology techniques. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 35(1), 32-34.—Reviews the advantages of 
crisis psychopharmacology techniques in the treatment 
of an acute psychotic episode. Such techniques are 
teadily available and potentially serve not only the 
obvious immediate goal of help for the patient, but also 
may have long range benefits in terms of patient attitude 
and confidence. The acute psychotic patient often 
tesponds to immediate high doses of phenothiazines, 
which may be potentiated by the addition of a barbitu- 
tate. Depression is felt to be a commonly missed 
diagnosis and is generally very susceptible to chemother- 
apy. In resistant patients, the administration of higher 
doses or of potentiating agents often yields desired 
results. Acute anxiety is distinguished by its susceptibili- 
ty to the milder and less hazardous sedatives and minor 
tranquilizers. Their hypnotic effects are recommended in 
the initial treatment. (16 ref)—Journal summary. 

1485. Tupin, Joe P., et al. (U. California, Medical 
School, Davis) The long-term use of lithium in aggres- 
sive prisoners. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
14(4), 311-317.—Administered lithium to 27 recurrently 
Violent convicts for 3-18 mo. Characteristics of the 
population included inability to delay expression of 
aggressive feelings, strong suggestion of brain damage, 
and a long history of violent behavior both in and out of 
prison. Assessments of 


increased capacity 
actions and to control feelings.—Journal summary. 
1486. Vereecken, J. L. (Sancta Maria Hosp., Noord- 


wijkerhout, Netherlands) [Signifi idol in 
the treatment of oe ere 
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literature is reviewed, and the anatomy of various species 
is discussed. The drug was found to be helpful. 

1487. Volmat, R., et al. (U. Besancon, Neurologico- 
Psychiatric Clinic, Hosp. Center, France) [Sedalium in 
psychiatry in its tranquilizing and neuroleptic proper- 
ties.] (Fren) Encéphale, 1972(Mar), Vol. 61(2), 163-182. 
—Examines the constituents and history of the drug 
which is a combination of methylperidol and hexadi- 
phane. Results of its applications are analyzed. (23 ref) 

1488. Wertheimer, J. (U. Lausanne, Geriatric Hosp., 
Switzerland) [Psychotropes for the elderly.] (Fren) 
Encéphale, 1973(May), Vol. 62(3), 223-254.— Discusses 
various aspects of the use of psychotropes as medicine 
for the elderly. Prescription of these medicines requires 
great care, and the bodily illnesses which might affect 
psychiatric symptoms in an aged person should be 
considered before using psychotropes. Other matters 
discussed include proper dosages, secondary effects, risks 
accompanying use of psychotropes, sleepiness, and use 
of tranquilizers, antidepressants, and neuroleptics. (8 p 
ref)—C. Kokkinis. 

1489. Wesson, Donald R. & Smith, David E. (Haight- 
Ashbury Free Medical Clinic, San Francisco, Calif.) 
Barbiturate toxicity and the treatment of barbiturate 
dependence. Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 1972(Win), 
Vol. 5(2), 159-165.—Describes the patterns of barbitu- 
rate intoxication, the medical consequences, and the 
treatment of barbiturate-dependent individuals. The 
propensities of certain sedative-hypnotics to produce 
disinhibition euphoria are examined, and the quality of 
black market barbiturates is estimated. Patterns of 
barbiturate intoxication include episodic intoxication 
and iv usage. The difficulties and dangers of each pattern 
are outlined. Other nonmedical uses include self-medica- 
tion for side effects from other drugs (e.g., methampheta- 
mine), self-medication for psychiatric symptoms, and 
suicide. The treatment of barbiturate dependence and 
the severity of barbiturate withdrawal symptoms are 
discussed. A sample withdrawal schedule for an individ- 
ual taking 1,500-2,000 mg/day of secobarbital is present- 
ed.—S. Knapp. 

1490. Wilson, Ian C.; Prange, Arthur J. & Lara, 
Patricio P. (Dorothea Dix Hosp., Raleigh, N.C.) Methyl- 
testosterone with imipramine in men: Conversion of 
depression to paranoid reaction. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 131(1), 21-24.—Tested 5 male 
inpatients suffering from primary unipolar depression 
with methyltestosterone and imipramine. 4 patients 
promptly showed a paranoid response that cleared 
rapidly when treatment with the hormone was discontin- 
ued. It is suggested that the shift from depression to a 
paranoid reaction may have resulted from an increase in 
aggression, which may in turn have been the result of the 
interplay between the hormone and the drug and the 
effects of this interplay on brain biogenic amine 
metabolism.—Journal abstract. 

1491. Zandman, J. C.; Dissez, C.; Carouge, D. & 
Letailleur, M. (Clermont Neuro-Psychiatric Clinic, 
France) [Morbid jealousy: Treatment attempt using 
propericiazine.] (Fren) Encéphale, 1972(Mar), Vol. 61(2). 
183-195.—Studied 4 types of morbid jealousy: (a) 
reactive jealousy, (b) delirious jealousies of a paranorac 
structure, (c) paranoiac jealousies accompanied by a 
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change in the personality, and (d) morbid jealousies 
symptomatic of organic processes. Clinical studies were 
made of 8 patients with neurotic jealousies, 7 with 
delirious jealousies, and 2 with paranoiac jealousies with 
alteration of the personality. Therapy was administered 
via propericiazine. It was found that this drug induces a 
Passive attitude which replaces the symptoms of jealousy. 
—C. Kokkinis. 


Behavior & Group Therapy 


1492. Allgeyer, Jean. (Benjamin Rush Center, Venice, 
Calif.) Using groups in a crisis-oriented outpatient 
setting. International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 23(2), 217-222.—Describes the use and 
effectiveness of crisis groups. Experiences at the Benja- 
min Rush Center in Los Angeles and Venice, California, 
which have been using crisis groups since 1966, are 
described. The treatment process, the role of the 
therapist, and the skills needed by the therapist are 
reviewed. Results show that the crisis group offers the 
participant multiple sources of support and ideas for new 
coping while providing excitement and constant chal- 
lenge to the therapist.—A. Farrell. 

1493.  Arbiser, Samuel. [Schemes of group 
psychotherapy.] (Span) Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de 
America Latina, 1973(Oct), Vol. 19(5), 372-377.—De- 
scribes 3 theoretical models of group psychotherapy: (a) 
the psychoanalytical framework, (b) group psychothera- 
py, and (c) psychotherapy centered in the group. (21 ref) 

1494. Bebchuk, José [The therapeutic group as an 
atomist and Gestaltic totality: The therapeutic group as 
a whole] (Span) Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de 
America Latina, 1973(Oct), Vol. 19(5), 386-395.—Out- 
lines a theoretic approximation to the group as a whole 
taking into account the individual members of the group 
and the therapeutic process. 

1495. Bernstein, Barton E. Lawyer and counselor as 
an interdisciplinary team: One lawyer's suggestions. 
Family Coordinator, 1974(Jan), Vol. 23(1), 41-44,—Con- 
siders that in our complex society no one helping 
profession can operate without the others. The body of 
knowledge is so vast that, within professions, subgroups 
and sub-subgroups appear. Development in family codes 
governing the relationships of husband, wife, and 
children make interdisciplinary cooperation a necessity. 
Ways in which counselors and lawyers can work together 
for the good of their clients are described.—M. W. Linn. 

1496. Birk, Lee. (Learning Therapies, Newton, Mass.) 
Intensive group therapy: An effective behavioral-psy- 
choanalytic method. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 131(1), 11-16.—Describes a clinical trial 
of a new method—intensive group therapy—devised 
explicitly to incorporate the princi al advantages of 3 
traditionally separate techniques: the intensive 5-day-a- 
week format of psychoanalysis; the real-life quality of 
group therapy, which promotes social-interaction analy- 
sis and modification; and the punishment-reinforcement 
techniques of behavior therapy. The 8 patients treated in 
the group all had had extensive but largely unsuccessful 
therapy; during the Ist 18 mo of intensive group therapy 
7 of the 8 made appreciable therapeutic gains.—Journal 


abstract. 
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1497. Blaya, Marcelo. [Group dynamics in 
psychotherapy.] (Port) Alter-Jornal de Estudos Psicodina- 
micos, 1972(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 193-200.—Discusses the 
characteristics of each integrant of a group as an 
individual. The different kinds of groups in psychiatric 
activities are discussed, and areas of work in a psychiat- 
ric hospital (e.g., teaching, administration, and psychiat- 
ric therapy) are described. 

1498. Boisvert, Maurice J. (Youth Opportunities 
Upheld, Worcester, Mass.) Behavior shaping as an 
alternative to psychotherapy. Social Casework, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 55(1), 43-47.—Uses a case report to (a) 
point out the strengths of behavior modification tech- 
niques as a tool in helping clients, and (b) stimulate 
practitioners into thinking of alternative techniques 
when traditional methods have failed to produce desired 
results. Use of a time-out procedure with positive and 
negative reinforcements produced improved behavior in 
a 7-yr-old boy. It is suggested that failure to respond to 
therapy is often seen solely in terms of resistance on the 
part of clients rather than as the result of the inappropri- 
ateness and ineffectiveness of the therapeutic interven- 

tion. Behavior modification is only one new tool to be 
considered as an alternative to traditional psychoanalytic 
treatment.—M. W. Linn. 

1499. Cadogan, Donald A. (Bergen Pines County 
Hosp., Alcoholic Treatment Unit, Paramus, N.J.) Marital 
group therapy in the treatment of alcoholism. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Dec), Vol. 34(4-A), 
1187—1194.—After hospitalization for treatment of alco- 
holism, 35 male and 5 female alcoholics (mean age, 44.7 
yrs) and their spouses participated in marital group 
therapy on an outpatient basis. 20 couples were placed 
on a waiting list. Emphasis was placed on problem- 
solving techniques. At a 6-mo follow-up, 9 Ss in the 
therapy group and 2 Ss in the waiting-list group were 
abstinent. Spouses of the drinking Ss in the therapy 
group had significantly lower scores on Ely's Conjugal 
Life Questionnaire than the spouses of the abstinent 
patients in therapy, indicating they had more difficulty 
with acceptance and trust. Relapses tended to occur 
within 3 mo following hospital discharge. Abstinent Ss 
remained abstinent at 6 mo. Case histories are presented 
to illustrate what type of couples benefit from marital 
group therapy.—Journal abstract. 

1500. Chabot, Félix & Doyon, Yolande. (L'Hótel-Dieu 
Hospital, Lévis, Québec, Canada) [Group psychotherapy 
of preadolescents with neurotic behaviour problems.] 
(Fren) Vie Médicale au Canada français, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
2(2), 115-117.—Reports on a group of preadolescents 
with neurotic behavior problems who were treated in a 
group therapy approach. 7 10-13 yr old preadolescents 
were treated in some 20 meetings from January to June 
1970, The professional team consisted of 5 members with 
a psychiatrist supervising. Results indicate that this type 

of therapy, while useful at most ages, is especially 
suitable for the child from 10-13. At this period in their 
lives, Jt is noted, children are still developing and 
psychiatric problems have not yet had a chance to 
become reinforced. —4A. Farrell. 
. 1501. Chance, Paul. “After you hit a child, you can't 
just get up and leave him; you are hooked to that kid": 
A conversation with Ivar Lovaas about self-mutilating 
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children and how their parents make it worse. 
Psychology Today, 1974(Jan), Vol. 7(8), 76-84.— Presents 
a discussion of Lovaas's work with autistic children. It is 
suggested that the best approach to troubled children is 
to treat them like people and not like patients. Most 
parents inadvertently reward self-mutilating behavior by 
feeling that such behavior shows that the child needs 
love. Immediate painful punishment stops self-mutilating 
behavior. This empirical fact is more important than any 
theories about abnormal behavior.—E. J. Posavac. 

1502. Clark, Jonathan & Kempler, Hyman L. (Boston 
U., Psychoeducational Clinic) Therapeutic family camp- 
ing: A rationale. Family Coordinator, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
22(4), 437-442.—Describes a camping weekend which 
included 3 families, their emotionally troubled children, 
and their siblings. The therapeutic family camping 
reduced the gap between therapy and life, combined 
clinical and life resources unavailable in therapy alone, 
and added dimension to the order and structure of 
family work.—M. W. Linn. 

1503. Cochrane, Nils. (U. New South Wales, Prince 
Henry Hosp., Little Bay, Australia) Some reflections on 
the unsuccessful treatment of a group of married 
couples. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
123(575), 395-401.—Among factors limiting the effec- 
tiveness of psychotherapy are inadequate ego strength 
and the counteractive influence of the family. Compen- 
sating for these limitations, group methods with involve- 
ment of the spouse may make structural personality 
change easier. A technique based on the psychoanalytic 
model with the therapist in a detached and nondirective 
role failed to promote change with a 5-couple group, 4 
members of which had recently been hospitalized. It is 
suggested that addition of a 2nd therapist of the opposite 
sex and more direct therapist involvement in the group 
process might be more productive.—R. L. Sulzer. 

1504. Davis, Mack I; Sharfstein, Steven & Owens, 
Maureen. (Harvard U., Bureau of Study Counsel) 
Separate and together: All-black therapy group in the 
white hospital. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 44(1), 19-25.—Describes a black therapy 
group in a predominantly white hospital, emphasizing 
the beginnings of the group process and group develop- 
ment over 30 wks. Case material regarding differences 
and similarities between the all-black group experience 
and the white or integrated group is presented. Leader- 
ship roles and the importance of expressing feelings 
about race in therapy are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1505. Espiro, Nocolás. [The place of psychoanalytical 
theory in psychotherapy with small groups: A model of 
the group as a productive unit.] (Span) Acta Psiquiátrica 
y Psicológica de America Latina, 1973(Oct), Vol. 19(5), 
362-371.—Suggests that psychoanalytic theory cannot 
be applied to small groups and that a new theory should 
be developed. A theory in which every group is an 
operative, productive unit is proposed. (20 ref) 

,, 1506. Feder, Stuart. (Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, 
City U. New York) Motivational factors in self-referral 
to experiential groups. Journal of the American Psychoa- 
nalytic Association, 1973, Vol, 21(4), 851-866.—Presents 
4 cases using the psychoanalytic method as an investiga- 
tive technique to show the range of intrapsychic factors 
motivating individuals to join experiential groups. The 
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details of group choice were congruent with themes 
developed in the analyses. Conscious and unconscious 
factors operating in the service of both wish and defense 
are summarized and discussed. The problem of acting 
out is considered, with specific reference to the transfer- 
ence and to environmental, extrapsychic forces which 
may induce, facilitate, and sanction acting-out behavior. 
—Journal summary. 

1507. Felton, Gary S. & Davidson, Harry R. (Child- 
rens Hosp., Los Angeles, Calif.) Group counseling can 
work in the classroom. Academic Therapy, 1973(Sum), 
Vol. 8(4), 461—468.—Examined the effect of teaching 
internalization and responsible behavior to 61 high 
school low achievers through small group psychotherapy 
sessions. The Rotter Internal-External scale was used for 
the pre- and posttest and indicated a significant change 
(p <.001) toward internality for the E group after the 57 
sessions during a 5-mo period.—M. E. Blankenship. 

1508. Fuchs, K., et al. (Aba Khoushy Medical School, 
Rambam Government Hosp., Haifa, Israel) Hypno- 
desensitization therapy of vaginismus: |. “In vitro” 
method. Il. “In vivo" method. International Journal of 
Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1973(Jul), Vol. 21(3), 
144—156.—Used a combination of hypnosis and system- 
atic desensitization to treat vaginismus in 43 patients. 
Both in vivo and in vitro methods were used Oe, 
imagery and visualization of steps in the anxiety 
hierarchy in the in vivo method and Hegar dilators in the 
in vitro method). Complete success was obtained with 37 
patients, and a follow-up study 1—5 yrs later showed that 
the women were leading normal sexual lives and that no 
symptom substitution had occurred. (German, French, & 
Spanish summaries) (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1509. Gelder, M. G., et al. (U. Oxford, England) 
Specific and non-specific factors in behaviour therapy. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 123(575), 
445-462.—Treated 36 phobics by flooding, desensitiza- 
tion, or a nonspecific control. All treatments were of 
equal duration and included both imaginal and practice 
procedures. Half of the Ss in each group were exposed to 
a pretreatment interview designed to maximize expecta- 
tions, and multiple outcome measures were used both 
before and after treatment and at a 6-mo follow-up. 
Differences between treatments were confined to only 
some measures, particularly those concerned with phobic 
behavior, and showed that flooding and desensitization 
produced more change than could be accounted for by 
nonspecific effects alone. Differences between flooding 
and desensitization were few and did not show flooding 
superior in agoraphobia. Results suggest that current 
theories about the mechanisms underlying behavioral 
treatments are inadequate and in need of revision. 
—Journal summary. 

1510. Gibbard, Graham S. & Hartman, John J. (Yale 
U.) The significance of utopian fantasies in small 
groups. International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 23(2), 125-147.—Discusses the view that 
utopian hopes engendered by various group experiences 
center on the largely unconscious fantasy that the group- 
as-a-whole is a maternal entity. A study of 2 self-analytic 
groups participating in a course on interpersonal 
behavior at the University of Michigan is reported. 
Findings indicate that deification, utopian hopes, and 
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messianic fantasies occur at different points in the life of 
the group and serve different functions. They serve a 
common vision: that a state of primal goodness is 
obtainable. (22 ref)—A. Farrell. 

1511. Goldfarb-Maor, S. & Maor, D. [Group therapy.] 
(Fren) Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 1973(Jan), Vol. 73(1), 
142-154.—Presents theoretical considerations and prac- 
tical experiences with group therapy. 

1512. Hidas, Gyórgy & Buda, Bela. Communication 
and aggression in psychoanalytic groups: The group 
process from the standpoint of interpersonal 
communication theory. International Journal of Group 
Psychotherapy, 1973(Apr), Vol. 23(2), 148-154.— Presents 
views based on studies in 2 settings, | involving groups of 
hospitalized neurotic patients, the other training groups 
of psychologists and psychiatrists. It was found that 
members of the neurotic patients’ groups made strong 
efforts to affect group interaction by symptomatic 
means. Training groups used silence less than patient 
groups. Aggression often occurred in the group. The 
group leader is viewed as the regulating factor, his 
experience and knowledge allowing him to control the 
group. (16 ref)—A. Farrell. 

1513. Jacobs, Alfred & Spradlin, Wilford W. (Eds.). 
(West Virginia U.) The group as agent of change: 
Treatment, prevention, personal growth in the family, 
the school, the mental hospital and the community. 
New York, N.Y.: Behavioral Publications, 1974. xxvii, 
463 p. $19.95(cloth), $9.95(paper).— Presents a collection 
of 17 papers on the theories and applications of group 
intervention methods to effect change in the family, 
Schools, mental hospitals, and community. Topics 
include the historical and cultural contexts of group 
intervention methods, various innovative programs and 
treatment approaches (e.g., inpatient teaching laborator- 
ies, learning villages, and social network intervention), 
measurement and evaluation of change, and research 
variables which determine the course of group interven- 
tions. 

1514. Johnston, Derek & Gath, Dennis. (U. Oxford, 

Warneford Hosp. Psychological Treatment Research 
Unit, England) Arousal levels and attribution effects in 
diazepam-assisted flooding. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 123(575), 463-466.—When used with 
diazepam, imaginal flooding and practice exposure to 
phobic situations were more effective for severely 
agoraphobic patients. There appeared to be both a 
placebo and a drug effect, and the therapeutic changes 
were not affected if the patient tended to attribute them 
to the drug rather than to the behavior therapy.—R. L. 
Sulzer. 
1515. Kew, Clifton E. Preliminary report on the use 
of a transitional object in a homogeneous group of 
psychotics. Group Analysis, 1973, Vol. 6(3), 163-166. 
— Found that a group of 10 female clients passed through 
5 stages while involved in making an afghan. The afghan 
became a transitional object cathected with feelings 
about themselves, the therapist, and symbiotic relation- 
ships. The transitional object, representing. the breast, 
reduced fears of inner and outer reality, aiding in the 
investigation of material and cognitive learning about 
interpersonal relationships.—Author abstract. 
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1516. Marucco, Norberto C. [Some reflections about 
group psychotherapy's theory.] (Span) Acta Psiquiátrica 
Y Psicológica de América Latina, 1973(Oct), Vol. 19(5), 
355-361.—Outlines a theoretical model for group psy- 
chotherapy, stressing group belongingness, attractive- 
ness, and culture. (19 ref) 

1517. Mencke, Reed A. (U. Arizona, Student Counsel- 
ing Service) Teaching self-modification in an adjustment 
Course. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
52(2), 97-101.—Reports a project in which 30 under- 
graduates in a personal adjustment course were taught to 
use a Skinnerian model of behavior change to increase 
their control over their own actions. Ss were taught 4 
basic concepts of behavior modification (the need for 
commitment, the importance of observable behavior and 
a hierarchical approach to goal attainment, and various 
reinforcement principles) and were required to apply 
them to various personal problems. Pilot data suggest 
that the Ss found the experience valuable, that many of 

them learned to make substantial changes in their 
behavior, and that some of them maintained a high 
degree of transfer to new problems encountered after the 
course had ended.—Journal abstract. 

1518. Miller, Arlyn H. The spontaneous use of poetry 


in an adolescent girls’ group. International Journal of 


Group Psychotherapy, 1973(Apr), Vol. 23(2), 223-227. 
— Describes and discusses the use of poetry in a group of 
8 14-17 yr old adolescent girls. Each of the participants 
wrote about the others and the therapist. Surprise and 
pleasure on the part of Broup members is revealed, 
leading to a further increase in learning and insight. 

1519. Minuchin, Salvador. (Philadelphia Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, Pa.) Families & family therapy. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard U. Press, 1974. viii, 268 p. $10.—Com- 
bines clinical examples, specific details of techniques, 
and professional perspectives on both effectively func- 
tioning families and families seeking and undergoing 
therapy. Entire transcripts of actual family sessions are 
included and annotated with a running interpretation 
and analysis. 

1520. Murata, Toyohisa, et al. (Kyushu U. Hosp., 
Psychiatric Outpatient Clinic, Fukuoka, Japan) [A group 
therapy of autistic Children: The result of four year 


1973(Sep), Vol. 19(2), 170-177.—Describes a group 
therapy Program for autistic children conducted at a 
university hospital and staffed by volunteer psycholo- 
gists, students, and mothers, The program involved both 
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problems of language and culture which have tended to 
prevent poor Spanish-speaking people from using com- 
munity mental health facilities. A program of brief group 
therapy, conducted in Spanish by a bilingual social work 
assistant, is described. The program helped patients with 
their presenting problems and prepared them to accept 
referral to the longer-term treatment facilities of the 
center.—Journal abstract. 

1522. Pakesch, Erich. (U. Graz, Inst. of Medical 
Psychology & Psychotherapy, Austria) [Group therapy 
and family.] (Germ) Dynamische Psychiatrie, 1972, Vol. 
5(1-2), 59-74.—Discusses the different roles and the 
homeostatic factors which operate in a pathological 
family situation. Case histories of 1 neurotic patient with 
symptoms of vaginismus and 2 schizophrenic families are 
presented. The group dynamics of the schizophrenic 
families are described and compared to the dynamics of 
the neurotic family. In both situations, the person in 
therapy is forced into the omega position (i.e, as an 
outsider). Defense mechanisms operating within the 
family and directed toward the patient's therapy are 
discussed. It is suggested that, in group therapy, the 
patient can facilitate his aggressive impulses by attempt- 
ing to achieve a new definition of his role in his family; 
the destructive aggression which resulted from the omega 
position can be made constructive. Group therapy can 
be indirectly extended to the family to overcome the 
rigidity of family roles.— English summary. 

1523. Paredes, Alfonso; Hood, William R.; Seymour, 
Harry & Gollob, Maury. (U. Oklahoma, Medical School) 
Loss of control in alcoholism: An investigation of the 
hypothesis, with experimental findings. Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Dec), Vol. 34(4-A), 
1146-1161.—Of 131 male alcoholics (mean age, 43 yrs) 
who participated in a 5-wk hospital treatment program, 
30 were randomly selected to participate in scheduled 
drinking. All Ss lived on an open ward with access to 
nearby bars. After 2 wks of abstinence, the 30 men were 
offered a drink every hour from 1:30-10 PM on 2 
consecutive days. Breathalyzer readings were taken 
hourly and the blood alcohol concentration was not 
allowed to exceed .14%. Each man drank alone in a 
"scientific atmosphere," consuming a mean of 222.8 ml 
of absolute alcohol/day. Of the 101 nonparticipants, 27 
dropped out of treatment after 3 wks; 3 of the drinking 
participants left during the 4th wk. Of all the men, 25 
drank on their own, 6 of them scheduled-drinking 
participants. The drop-out rate was not significantly 
different between the scheduled drinkers and nonpartici- 
pants. Findings indicate that alcohol can be given to 
alcoholics without necessarily triggering alcohol-seeking 
behavior, Suggesting that the loss-of-control phenome- 
non does not apply if drinking is done in a setting in 
which it is regulated. (52 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1524. Perkin, G. J.; Rowe, G. P. & Farmer, R. G. 
(Royal Hobart Hosp., Tasmania) Operant conditioning 
of emotional responsiveness as a prerequisite for 
behavioural analysis: A case Study of an adolescent 
school phobic. Australian & New Zealand Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 7(3), 180-184. : 

525. Philipp, Rudolph L.; Wilde, Gerald J. & Day, 
James H. (I.O.D.E. Hosp., Windsor, Ontario, Canada) 
Suggestion and relaxation in asthmatics. Journal of 
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Psychosomatic Research, 1972(Jun), Vol. 16(3), 193-204. 
—Divided asthmatic Ss into those with allergic basis to 
their symptoms and those without. 10 extrinsic (EX) and 
10 intrinsic (IN) asthmatics were studied using changes 
in vital capacity and forced expiratory volume (FEV) in 
the Ist second as the dependent variables. Contraindica- 
tions applicable to the use of methacholine (Mecholyl) 
were observed. Relaxation training was given to 5 EX’s 
and 5 IN’s, the remaining serving as controls. As 
predicted, IN’s reacted more than EX’s to suggestion in 
the absence of Mecholyl. Both groups reacted less to 
Mecholyl when told that it was a neutral solution, thus 
demonstrating cognitive mediation of the breathing 
response. For Ex’s, Mecholyl was a necessary and 
sufficient stimulus, whereas for IN's Mecholyl was not 
necessary, suggestion being sufficient. Relaxation train- 
ing improved respiratory efficiency on a short-term basis, 
and also the patients' tolerance for Mecholyl. There were 
indications that IN's benefitted more than EX's from 
relaxation training. (46 ref) —W. G. Shipman. 

1526. Quinsey, Vernon L. (Mental Health Centre, Oak 
Ridge Div., Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada) Metho- 
dological issues in evaluating the effectiveness of 
aversion therapies for institutionalized child molesters. 
Canadian Psychologist, 1973(Oct), Vol. 14(4), 350-361. 
— Notes that child molesters confined to secure settings 
because of their dangerousness present those responsible 
for their release with difficult problems of assessment. 
Penile volume meaurements can provide valuable infor- 
mation regarding the sexual preferences of these persons, 
but such information is not an infallible predictor of a 
child molester's dangerousness. Similarly, the fact that he 
has received aversion therapy does not make the decision 
regarding his release appreciably easier because success 
rates with this therapy are not high enough to allow 
confidence in making individual decisions. Further 
research is needed to (a) determine the relation of penile 
volume and other measures to recidivism in this 
population, (b) clarify the theoretical nature of aversion 
therapy, (c) and develop more effective methods of 
therapy. (French abstract) (39 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1527. Rhoads, John M. & Feather, Ben W. (Duke U., 
Medical Center) The application of psychodynamics to 
behavior therapy. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 131(1), 17-20.—Describes a modification 
of systematic desensitization which uses a psychodynam- 
ic formulation as the basis for treatment along behavior- 
al lines. The technique, illustrated by 4 case reports, 
involves efforts to relieve the patient's anxiety arising in 
connection with unacceptable impulses or irrational 
prohibition against these impulses—Journal abstract. 

1528. Rhodes, Sonya L. (Columbia U., School of 
Social Work) Short-term groups of latency-age children 
in a school setting. International Journal of Group 
Psychotherapy, 1973(Apr), Vol. 232), 204-216.—Studied 
an experimental program of short-term group therapy in 
an elementary school setting with latency-aged children. 
22 children comprised 4 groups ranging in size from 4-7 
members. Therapists used conventional verbal treatment 
directed at solidification of ego development. Findings 
indicate children are able to share their problems, 
explore feelings relative to their difficulties, and make 
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limited attitudinal and behavioral changes.—Journal 

1529. Rickard, Henry C. & Hart, Jerry L. (U. 

Alabama) Trial, error, and the obvious: Control of 
clean-up" behavior in a summer camp. Journal of 
Community Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 217-220. 
—9 male 9-11 yr olds with behavioral problems who 
were attending a summer camp were placed under a 
cabin “clean-up” contingency for token reinforcement. 
Since only modest control was achieved with tokens, and 
later with tokens plus written instructions, a significant 
environmental event (breakfast) was made contingent 
upon cabin cleaning behavior. Response was immediate 
and resulted in markedly improved performance by all 
Ss.—Journal summary. 

1530. Schonbar, Rosalea. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U.) Group co-therapists and sex-role identification. 
American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1973(Oct), Vol. 27(4), 
539-547.—Proposes that neurotic problems related to 
sex-role identity arise from deficiences in self-esteem. 
Group therapy is the preferred mode for providing 
opportunities for corrective identification. The impact of 
stereotypic and nontraditional behavior on the part of 
male and female co-therapists is discussed. (16 ref) 

1531. Sigelman, Carol K. (Ed.). Behavior modification 
in three settings. Lubbock, Tex.: Texas Tech U., Mono. 
No. 2, 1974. v, 57 p.—Presents 3 papers on the use of 
behavior modification techniques in institutions for the 
retarded, in a cooperative special education and voca- 
tional rehabilitation program, and in small-group homes 
(half-way houses). Basic principles of behavior modifica- 
tion are outlined, and the use of token economies in 2 
situations is discussed. 

1532. Singh, Ratan. (P.B.M. Hosp., Bikaner, India) 
Extension of behaviour therapy in astasia-abasia. Indian 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 8-10. 
—Employed Skinner's concepts of successive approxi- 
mation and differential reinforcement in the treatment of 
3 cases of astasia-abasia. Active cooperation of the 
patient's relatives was necessary in the therapy and, 
therefore, the implication of behavior therapy towards 
prophylaxis of astasia-abasia is deduced.—Journal 
summary. 

1533. Smith, Oscar S. & Gundlach, Ralph H. (New 
York Medical Coll., N.Y.) Group therapy for blacks in a 
therapeutic community. American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 44 1), 26-36.—Describes a 
program of group therapy aimed at dealing with the 

rimary problem of blacks in contemporary society—I- 
oss of self-identification and lack of projection of a 
healthy existence. The course of the therapeutic process 
for all-black and integrated black-white groups is 
discussed, and steps in the black group’s evolution are 
outlined. The black experience is viewed as similar to 
that of a control group in a laboratory experiment; 
implications of “decontrolling” a control group in the 
even more rigidly defined setting of a therapeutic 
community are considered.—Journal abstract. 

1534. Stollberg, Dietrich. [Some specifics about the 
psychoanalytic group work with theologians.] (Germ) 
Dynamische Psychiatrie, 1972, Vol. 5(1-2), 35-43.—Re- 
ports findings based on work with theologians in T 
groups. The decision to use professionally homogeneous 
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groups (i.e., groups with similarities in language, experi- 
ence, and religious beliefs) vs heterogeneous groups is 
discussed. Motivations for the choice of a theological 
profession are examined; these include the feared breach 
of trust with the mother, guilt feelings about parents, the 
need for security, and the search for worth. These 
motivations are considered in terms of the symbolic 
meaning of the church (e.g., the church becomes 
identified with the mother). Characteristics of theologi- 
ans which appear in group therapy are described (e.g., 
anal taboos), It is suggested that theologians do 
particularly well in group therapy because of their 
experience with groups and their ability to express 
themselves verbally in public situations.—English 
summary. 

1535. Stoudenmire, John. (Mental Health Complex, 
Tupelo, Miss.) The effect of length of sessions and 
spacing of sessions on muscle relaxation training. 
Journal of Community Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 
235-236.—Gave 54 female undergraduates 3 relaxation 
training sessions in groups of 6, using a long-playing 
phonograph record. Before and after each session, Ss 
completed the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory and the 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale. Results indicate that state 
anxiety was reduced as a function of length and number 
of sessions but not schedule of sessions. Trait anxiety 
was not significantly reduced as a function of any of the 
variables. Results are interpreted as supporting C. D. 
Spielberger's — state-trait — anxiety theory.—Journal 
summary. 

1536. Tomiyasu, Yoshikazu; Oshio, Chikamori & 
Komiya, Mitsuya. (Inst. for Developmental Research, 
Aichi Prefectural Colony, Japan) [A training of a 
profoundly retarded boy's mealtime behaviors.] (Japn) 
Japanese Journal of Special Education, 1973(Mar), Vol. 
10(3), 60-69.—Describes the use of behavior modifica- 
tion techniques in modifying a 10-yr-old profoundly 
retarded boy's inappropriate mealtime and eating behay- 
iors. After 99 sessions, target behaviors (e.g., upsetting 
food and throwing dishes) were reduced to near zero, 
and some transfer to other social situations was ob- 
served. 

1537. Weiner, Harold. (St. Elizabeths Hosp., Overhol- 
ser Training & Research Div., Washington, D.C.) Some 
thoughts on behavioral approaches to therapy. Psycho- 
logical Record, 1973(Fal), Vol. 23(4), 441-450.— Ques- 
lions and discusses the usefulness of Pavlovian vs 
Operant camps in behavior therapy. An evaluation of 
theoretical issues and a discussion of data vacuums in 
behavior therapy are provided. (30 ref) 

1538. Wilkinson, Charles B. (Greater Kansas City 
Mental Health Foundation, Mo.) Problems in black- 
white encounter groups. International Journal of Group 
Psychotherapy, 1973(Apr), Vol. 23(2), 155-165.—Propos- 
€s that the idealistic goals often fall short of achievement. 
It is noted that expectations of members play an 

Important role. How much a group has achieved varies 
according to the individual Participant. Certain condi- 
tions favor a reduction in prejudice; others strengthen 
Prejudice. It is considered preferable that only 1 minority 
ethnic group be represented. Group leaders need training 
and experience and also an acute sensitivity to the 
potentially explosive. It is Suggested that groups have 
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black and white co-trainers. It is concluded that 
considerable caution should be used in establishin. 
groups, setting goals and choosing leaders.—A. Farrell. 

1539. Yamagami, Toshiko. (Kyusha U., Faculty of 
Medicine, Fukuoka, Japan) [A comment on “‘A behavior 
therapy for hysterical disorder of posture and gait 
‘orthopedic behavior therapy'"': Published in Kyushu N- 
Psych., Vol. 19, No. 1, 1973: From the viewpoint of 
behavior therapy.] (Japn) Kyushu Neuro-psychiatry, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 19(2), 161-165.—Comments on Ikuta's 
1973 article, which suggests a behavior therapy technique 
for a hysterical disorder of posture and gait, questioning 
(a) whether the therapy is based on an etiological model 
derived from a behavior symptomatology and (b) 
whether the therapeutic process can be understood in 
terms of learning principles. It is concluded that Ikuta's 
behavior therapy cannot really be termed as such, since 
the process does not consist of learning principles and 
since the behavioristic terms are used incorrectly to 
explain the therapeutic techniques.—English summary. 


Psychoanalysis 


1540. Baas, Larry R. & Brown, Steven R. (Kent State 
U.) Generating rules for intensive analysis: The study of 
transformations. Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 36(2), 
172-183.—Considers that intensive analysis of single 
cases has not been scientifically validated. It is shown 
that a single case does not comprise a single observation 
but rather a coherent set of observations of a representa- 
tive person. Various types of scientific laws are defined 
according to the model of P. G. Herbst (see PA, Vol 
48:7102). H. D. Lasswell's (1960) political transforma- 
tions and W. R. Bion's (1965) theory of transformations 
are used to indicate the predictability that can be 
Benerated by a single individual. It is concluded that 
intensive analysis, when properly applied, has as much 
validity as larger statistical studies. (22 ref)—E. M. 
Uprichard. 

1541. Bleger, José [Criteria of being cured and the 
objectives of psychoanalysis.] (Span) Revista de Psicoan- 
álisis, 1973(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 317-342.—Proposes that 
processes other than a simple "curing of the problem" 
take place during Psychoanalysis. More study has been 
focused on the dynamics of Psychoanalysis than on the 
criteria of successful treatment, Nevertheless, the final 
goal of Psychoanalysis is to cure the patient. (39 ref) —W. 
B. Haslam. 

1542. Bleger, José [The Argentine Psychoanalytic 
Association: Psychoanalysis and psychoanalysts.] 
(Span) Revista de Psicoanálisis, 1973(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 
515-528.— Discusses problems faced by the association, 
especially as they relate to social, political, and economic 
changes in Argentina and also to the situation in Cuba 
and other Latin American nations. [The article was not 
entirely finished before Bleger's death.]—W. B. Haslam. 

. 1543. Calef, Victor & Weinshel, Edward M. (Mount 
Zion Hosp. & Medical Center, San Francisco, Calif.) 
Reporting, nonreporting, and assessment in the train- 
ing analysis. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association, 1973, Vol. 21(4), 714-726.—Discusses vari- 
Ous positions regarding the Teporting of the training 
analyst. The problems addressed by those who would 
prevent training analysts from making reports on their 
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analysands are acknowledged. However, a more funda- 
mental issue is considered to be at stake in the dispute 
over reporting, that of assessment and its role in all 
analysis, training and nontraining alike. The assessments 
must not be moral ones. Instances are presented to show 
how certain personality difficulties can be more difficult 
to deal with a nonreporting situation. It is concluded that 
training analysis provides a valuable and specific 
instrument for implementing the candidate’s assessment 
and that the prerogative to report is an integral part of 
the training-analysis situation —D. R. Marino. 

1544. Ferguson, Sarah. A guard within. New York, 
N.Y.: Pantheon, 1973. 195 p. $6.95.—Presents an 
autobiographical account of the author's intense trans- 
ference relationship with a psychoanalyst, who died 
when she was still very ill and had not yet emerged from 
this state of dependency. Her feelings of isolation, 
struggles to resolve her conflicts on her own, and her 
eventual recovery are described. 

1545. Garma, Angel. [Psychoanalysis of a special 
group of peptic ulcer patients.) (Germ) Dynamische 
Psychiatrie, 1973, Vol. 6(1), 2-10.—Discusses the dynam- 
ics of a psychoanalytic therapy group for chronic peptic 
ulcer patients during a 1/-yr period. S’s main character- 
istics are described as (a) enjoyment of an active sex life; 
(b) attachment to a frustrating love object; and (c) 
inclination to act out paranoiacally, with homosexual 
qualities. It is suggested that these tendencies result from 
having a badly internalized mother who attacked the S 
internally. S remains in oral-digestive regression and 
directs his aggressions against himself under the domi- 
nance of a rigid maternal super-ego; these dynamics are 
symbolized by digestive problems. Specific problems of 
this group are outlined (e.g., passivity, reserved attitudes 
toward female patients, castration anxiety, and defen- 
siveness), and the procedure used to solve them are 
discussed. The admission of 2 new Ss to the group, both 
suffering from colitis ulcerosa (the dynamics of which 
are opposed to the peptic ulcer symptomatology), 
terminated the stagnation which had set in and encour- 
aged the peptic ulcer Ss to speak more about themselves 
and their conflicts —English summary. 

1546. Goeppert, S. & Goeppert, H. C. [The relevance 
of language theory and semantic analysis in psycho- 
analysis.] (Fren) Confinia Psychiatrica, 1973, Vol. 16(1), 
38—45.—Examines psychoanalytic sense comprehension 
as a hermeneutic one, closely related to the discourse of 
analyst and analysand, by which the psychoanalytic 
process develops. The discourse analysis approach uses 
the example of so-called universals of speech which are 
exemplified on the basis of the semantic analysis of a 
session report. It can be understood as an attempt to 
reflect the psychoanalytic discourse situation in à 
metacommunicative way —l. N. Mensh ` ` 

1547. Gray, Paul. Psychoanalytic technique and the 
ego's capacity for viewing intrapsychic activity. Journal 
of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 1973, Vol. 
21(3), 474-494.— Discusses that aspect of analysis of the 
neuroses concerned with the listening analyst's perceptu- 
al focus. A preference is indicated for adjusting this 
focus so as to observe data limited essentially to inside 
the analytic situation. Elaboration of this viewpoint 
includes illustrating specific advantages that it offers in 
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= analysis of communications of the patient referring 
o current or contemplated behavior outside the analytic 
situation. These are considered in terms of the evolution 
of psychoanalytic technique—the increasing understand- 
ing of the role of the ego, the diminishing importance of 
measures of suggestion and persuasion, the increasing 
awareness of the importance of not preempting the 
patient's ego function during the course of the analysis. 
(20 ref)—Journal summary. 

1548. Heisler, Verda. (American Board of Profession- 
al Psychology, San Diego, Calif.) The transpersonal in 
Jungian theory and therapy. Journal of Religion & 
Health, 1973(Oct), Vol. 12(4), 337-341.—Summarizes 
Jung’s theory and compares it with Freud’s theory. 
Jungs theory is applied to religious and theological 
interests, e.g., the collective unconscious to the commu- 
nity (of believers), symbolism to religious forms and 
contents, imagination to beliefs, It is concluded that 
Freud used an adversary procedure between patient and 
analyst, while Jung suggested “collaboration,” namely, 
the patient and therapist working with an "autonomous 
third force." For Jung, that third force was the collective 
unconscious.—F. A. Hardt. 

1549. Holzman, Philip S. (U. Chicago) Some difficul- 
ties in the way of psychoanalytic research: A survey and 
a critique. Psychological Issues, 1973, Vol. 8(2, Mono. 
30), 88-103.— Suggests 4 reasons for the disappointing 
yield of psychoanalytic research: (a) the nature of 
psychoanalytic theory, (b) the inadequate clinical train- 
ing of research investigators, (c) the poor scientific 
training offered in psychoanalytic institutes, and (d) the 
narrow conception of the research task. 4 areas are 
presented in which research germane to psychoanalysis 
can be done: (a) the study of the technique itself, (b) the 
use of the method to study behavior in general, (c) 
studies which have no explicit psychoanalytic intent but 
may be considered relevant to psychoanalytic theory, 
and (d) investigation of the theory itself—E. M. Coles. 

1550. Kernberg, Otto F. (C. F. Menninger Memorial 
Hosp., Topeka, Kan.) Summary and conclusions of 
“Psychotherapy and Psychoanalysis: Final report of the 
Menninger Foundation's Psychotherapy Research Pro- 

ject.” International Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Mar), 
Vol. 11(1), 62-77.—Integrates the findings of (a) the 
statistical analyses of the quantitative studies of the 
Psychotherapy Research Project of the Menninger 
Foundation and (b) the application of facet theory and 
multidimensional scalogram to analysis of these data. 
Both expressive (i.¢., interpretive) and supportive (i.e. 
few interpretive techniques) in relationship to skill of 
therapist and initial ego strength of patient are discussed. 
The lower the initial ego strength of the patient, the more 
important is the work with transference in determining 
treatment outcome. Low initial quality of interpersonal 
relationships is a prognostically poor sign for all types of 
sychological treatment. The outcome of therapy is 
highly dependent on the patient’s level of ego strength 
and initial level of anxiety. Findings in regard to the 
diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment of patients with low 
ego strength (the border-line conditions) may have a 
broad impact within the psychiatric field. Critical 
evaluations are presented by P. May, D. H. Malan, and 
R. Greenson.—R. S. Albin. 
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1551. Laplanche, J. & Pontalis, J. B. (U. Paris, 
Sorbonne, France) The language of psycho-analysis. 
(Trans. Donald Nicholson-Smith). New York, N.Y.: W. 
W. Norton, 1973. xv, 510 p. $14.95. —Presents an English 
translation of a classic French dictionary of Freudian 
concepts and theories. Each entry discusses the evolution 
of the concept, presents references to specific works and 
foreign language equivalents of the terms, and provides a 
critical review of the historical, structural, and proble- 
matic aspects of the concept. (6 p ref) 

1552. McLaughlin, James T. (Pittsburgh Psychoana- 
lytic Inst., Pa.) The nonreporting training analyst, the 
analysis, and the institute. Journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association, 1973, Vol. 21(4), 697—712. 
—Discusses the “syncretistic dilemma" of the training 
analysis which subsumes intrapsychic, interpersonal, and 
group phenomena of wide range and complexity. The 
practice of the training analyst’s contributions to 
administative deliberations and decisions regarding his 
own analysand is challenged. It is Suggested that the 
nonreporting training analyst (NRTA) provides an 
analytic situation closer to that of therapeutic analysis. 
The NRTA stand provides Opportunity to perceive issues 
of dependency, identification, passivity, and rebellion in 

the context of personal growth. Various other benefits of 
the NRTA are discussed.—Journal summary. 

1553. Meehl, Paul E. (U. Minnesota, Psychiatry 
Research Unit) Some methodological reflections on the 
difficulties of Psychoanalytic research. Psychological 


his own castration anxieties, hates, and compulsive 
personality traits as scientific theory. A survey of current 


hysterical lying, the only child, sexual-symbolic head- 
aches, mother love, magic, guilt, dream theory, maso- 
chism, death and Sexuality, and problems in psychoana- 


1556. Rosenfeld, David & Mordo de Rosenfeld, Estela. 
[Fusion, confusion, symbiosis and projective 
identification.] (Span) Revista de Psicoanálisis, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 413-457.— Considers similarities 
and differences between the theory of José Bleger and 


concepts are further elaborated. (52 tef}—W. B, Haslam. 
1557. Rosner, Stanley. On the nature of free 


association. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic 


Association, 1973, Vol, 21(3), 558-575.—Discusses free 
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association in terms of both psychoanalysis and cogni- 
tive psychology. For example, the initiation of each 
analytic session with free association is compared to the 
ambiguous stimuli of a projective test. Free association is 
examined in terms of studies of phenomena such as the 
Zeigarnik effect, the effect of physiological states, need 
intensity, drives, life space, feelings and moods, recency 
of stimulus exposure, the Hoffding function, perception, 
memory traces, and set. Significant emphasis is given to 
Gestalt psychology. (29 ref)—Journal summary. 

1558. Schindler, Walter. Controversial aspects of 
group-analytic theory and techniques. Dynamische 
Psychiatrie, 1972, Vol. 5(1-2), 44—58.— Discusses the 
“here and now” vs the “genetic” orientation of psychoa- 
nalytic group therapy. Various aspects of group dynam- 
ics which affect the therapeutic outcome are considered, 
including the degree of group cohesiveness, treatment of 
the group as a unit vs as a collection of individuals, and 
perception of the group as “mother.” It is felt that groups 
should be treated as individuals; it would be harmful to 
view the patients as all having the same problems or 
goals. It is also important to consider individual 
Teactions to other group members as part of the 
transference process. Treating the members as a whole 
would also increase conforming behavior and obscure 
the deeper problems of the members. The danger of 
regarding a group as a sort of “club” is also discussed. 
Factors in treating the surface behavior problems of the 
group vs the underlying psychological traumas are 
considered. (German abstract) (21 ref)}—L. Gorsey. 

1559. Sperling, Melitta. (State U. New York, Downs- 
tate Medical Center, Div. of Psychoanalytic Education, 
Brooklyn) Conversion hysteria and conversion symp- 
toms: A revision of classification and concepts. Journal 
of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 1973, Vol. 
21(4), 745-771.—Presents a case history of a patient with 
conversion hysteria. This case is compared to Freud’s 
case of Dora. The conversion process is discussed in 
terms of its initiation in a state of Tegression to the 
psychosomatic type of relationship with the mother. It 
can be temporarily inhibited by the patient’s substituting 
the analyst for this aspect of the parental, and especially 
maternal, ego and Superego, which is a dynamic force in 
the regressive process leading to conversion. The 
symptoms and techniques for dealing with them in 
analysis are discussed... R. Marino. 


Behavior, Baltimore) Patients in Psychoanalysis: Some 
findings related to sex and religion. American Journal of 
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a group, Ss did not seek therapists of the same or 
opposite sex, but did tend to choose analysts of the same 
religious background (p < .10) Compared with the 
general population, Jewish Ss were overrepresented 
(42%) while Catholics were underrepresented (16%). It is 
suggested that the characteristics of Jewish patients in 
analysis are typical of Jews in the general population, 
while those of Protestant and Catholic patients are not. 
(18 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

1561. Zac, joel. [Notes on the study of the 
relationships between theory, technique, and ideology 
in psychoanalysis.] (Span) Revista de Psicoanálisis, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 459-487.—Discusses the theory 
development of Freud and others and relates the ideas of 
José Bleger and the present author to problems of theory, 
technique, and ideology. (25 ref)—W. B. Haslam. 


Counseling & Community Mental Health 
& Crisis Intervention 


1562. —————. Outlook for the counseling 
specialties: Special feature. Personnel & Guidance 
Journal, 1973(Nov), Vol. 52(3), 139-183.—Presents 10 
papers on recent developments and the future of 
counseling in elementary and secondary schools, busi- 
ness and industry, community agencies, vocational 
development, rehabilitation, and higher education. Issues 
in counselor education are also considered. 

1563. ———— Report on the role of psychologists 
in the health services. Bulletin of the British 
Psychological Society, 1973(Oct), Vol. 26(93), 309-330. 
—Describes the role and organization of clinical psy- 
chology and educational psychology in the national 
health service in England. Clinicians are involved in 
assessment, psychotherapy, research, and work related to 
the management of hospital wards by use of social, 
psychological and communicational principles. The 
training of clinical and educational Mirco is 
discussed. Its adequacies and shortcomings also are 
cited.—R. S. Albin. 

1564. Ammon, Gisela. [Pre-stages of psychosomatic 
diseases: Observations in the psychoanalytic 
kindergarten.] (Germ) Dynamische Psychiatrie, 1973, 
Vol. 6(1), 11-32.—Considers that the transitional phase 
between the dominance of primary processes and the 
dominance of secondary processes is the primary factor 
in the development of psychosomatic symptoms, the 
child who develops psychosomatic reactions is not able 
to advance beyond the level of body language. 5 case 
studies of children with psychosomatic reactions, includ- 
ing hyperphagia, bronchitis, sleeping and feeding. dis- 
turbances, and diarrhea, are presented. 2 studies illus- 
trate conflicts in mother-child interactions, 2 illustrate 
how conflicts in mother-father relationships affect the 
child, and 1 case shows the different reactions of 2 
siblings to their mother’s behavior. (19 ref)—English 
summary. 

1565. Bell, William G. (Florida State U.) Community 
care for the elderly: An alternative to institutionaliza- 
tion. Gerontologist, 1973(Fal), Vol. 13G, Pt. 1), 349-354. 

1566. Bierman, Ralph & Lumley, Charles. (Human 
Services Community, Guelph, Ontario, Canada) Toward 
the humanizing community. Ontario Psychologist, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 5(5), 10-19.—Describes the Human 


Services Community. Its objectives are to demonstrate a 
model preventive social service system, develop parapro- 
fessional career opportunities, develop underutilized 
volunteer segments of the community, and supply front- 
line professionals. (29 ref)—A. Krichev. 

1567. Brashear, Diane B. Abortion counseling. Family 
Coordinator, 1973(Oct), Vol. 22(4), 429-435.—Deseribes 
factors relevant to abortion counseling since the legaliza- 
tion of abortions. Counselors may act as a referral source 
which requires current knowledge of clinics and delivery 
of services, help in decision making and present 
alternatives, educate clients in their bodily and reproduc- 
tive systems and in medical procedures as well as 
contraceptive measures, and follow up contacts. The 
counselors position may contribute to social policy, 
comprehensive services, and public education.—M. Ww 
Linn. 

1568. Burch, Judy W. & Siassi, Iradj. (Towson State 
Coll) How effective is a one-day-a-week community 
psychiatric service? Perspectives in Psychiatric Care, 
1973, Vol. 11(1), 29-32.—Describes aftercare services 
offered by a community mental health center to 
discharged state hospital patients. Clinical staff consisted 
of a psychiatrist, a psychologist, a psychiatric nurse, and 
a secretary. A major goal of the clinic was dee 
further hospitalization. Alcoholics and drug addicts were 
not treated. Day and evening hours were held and a 
waiting list was avoided. Factors considered crucial to 
the success of this sort of endeavor are: the team 
approach, a relationship with an active public service 
agency, a liaison with the regional state mental hospital, 
and a 12-hr day.—R. S. Albin. 

1569. DeMuth Berg, Constance. (Northwest Commu- 
nity School, District #175, Sciota, Ill.) Cognizance 
of the death taboo in counseling children. School 
Counselor, 1973(Sep), Vol. 21(1), 28-33.—Discusses a 
contemporary taboo, facing death, with respect to the 
counseling of schoolchildren. Historical, and cultural 
taboos and the lack of personal awareness leaves many 
counselors unprepared to assist children facing personal 
reactions to death. Counselors who have come to terms 
with their feelings related to death can provide adequate 
models for children seeking understanding, relief from 
anxiety, and reassurance, Art counseling is proposed asa 
vehicle for affective T uad Fg bons children, A case 
study is presented. (19 ref)—4. S. Helge, 

dat Edwards, James E.; Penick, Elizabeth C. & 
Suway, Berness. (Malcolm Bliss Mental Health Center, 
St. Louis, Mo.) Evaluating the use of television in 
community mental health education. Hospital & Com- 
munity Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 24(11), T11-T13.—A^ 
16-program series focusing on learning and behavior 
problems of elementary-school-age children. was n. 
signed by a hospital planning committee to provide 
mental health information to school personnel and the 
public. Enrolled teachers and TV viewers evaluated the 
telecourse in a generally favorable response suggesting 
that TV has considerable tential as an effective tool 


theories on de 
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—Explores the possibility of applying Socratic philoso- 
phy, chiefly concerned with man and his value systems, 
in guidance services. Difficulties which arise in attempt- 
ing to base guidance on scientific methods are discussed. 
Quotations from G. Allport, E. J. Shoben, and Carl 
Rogers et al are presented to illustrate the close 
relationship between Socratic philosophy and recent 
theories on guidance. (30 ref) —J. Bowes. 

1572. Gamboa, Anthony M. & Koltveit, Thomas H. (U. 
Louisville, Educational Psychology Unit) level: A 
differential counseling system. Personnel & Guidance 
Journal, 1973(Oct), Vol. 52(2), 83-89.—Describes the 
Interpersonal Maturity Level Typology (I-level), a 
method of systematically evaluating the counselor, client, 
and counseling strategies to maximize the effectiveness 
of the counseling process. The typology consists of 7 
integration levels or progressive stages of interpersonal 
maturity, each of which represents the characteristic way 
in which an individual perceives the elements in his 
environment. The concept of matching counselor and 
client types using the I-level procedure is discussed, and 
differential strategies for effective counseling are consid- 
ered. (23 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

1573. Goldblatt, Phillip B., et al. (Yale U., Medical 
School) A chart-review checklist for utilization review in 
a community mental health center. Hospital & Commu- 
nity Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 24(11), 753-756.—De- 
scribes a checklist developed as an aid to utilization 
review in a community mental health center. Nonclinical 
personnel can use the checklist to help assess the 
adequacy of patient care, as reflected in the medical 
chart. The review is carried out on 3 levels. All charts are 
reviewed in the records room to make sure that all 
necessary forms are complete. On charts selected for 
more intensive review, the nonclinician reviewer re- 
sponds to a series of yes-no questions about the quality 
of care or adequacy of information. If shortcomings are 

found, the chart is then reviewed by a senior clinician to 

determine whether the care is inadequate. The utilization 
review committee discusses instances of inadequate care 
with the clinician involved in the case and reviews with 
the administration. any policy issues raised by the 
pom uncovered.—Journal abstract. 

- Goodacre, R. H. & Schiel Léi hi 

home treatment as an Visite A origin dd 

E Canada's Mental. Health, 1973(Nov), Vol. 21(6), 
ims Bley, Mex & Dye, David. 

nters Assn., St. Louis, . 

adjustment of aged users of leisure programs. Mak the 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 44(1), 
142-149.—Describes a program of leisure activities ina 
senior citizens center and its effects on participants. 103 
new applicants (mean age = 70 yrs) were interviewed 
over a 10-mo period to collect data on demographic 
Biere and social variables, role changes, and 
ljustment level; 92 completed a follow-up interview 1 
yr later. Changes in adjustment, as measured b 
and Havighurst’s Life Satisfac- 


rons Morale Scale 

tion Index 1 yr after membership, were not significant; 
the applicability Of these measures to a pem of 
postretirement adjustment is questioned. Patterns of 
participation, especially in volunteer Broups, were highly 
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consistent with pre-retirement organizational affiliations 
and previous activities. Women reported more satisfac- 
tion for volunteer programs and socialization in general 
than men; however, there was a greater consistency 
between men's program expectations and derived satis- 
faction. The need for continued awareness of individual 
client characteristics is emphasized, particularly with 
regard to pre-retirement life-styles.—L. Gorsey. 

1576. Graff, Robert W. & Horne, Arthur M. (Southern 
Illinois U.) Counseling needs of married students. 
Journal of College Student Personnel, 1973(Sep), Vol 
14(5), 438-442.—Administered a questionnaire about 
personal, family, and marital concerns and counseling 
needs to 311 married male graduate students and their 
wives and 238 married male undergraduates and their 
wives. Responses were received from 212 graduate 
students and 265 of their spouses and 167 undergradu- 
ates and 179 of the spouses. The greatest areas of 
concern appeared to be child-rearing problems, personal 
and vocational difficulties, communication and incom- 
patibility problems, and financial concerns. Wives 
appeared to have more problems and a greater desire to 
talk with a counselor than husbands. Most couples were 
unaware of where the counseling center was located.—L. 
Gorsey. 

1577. Hankoff, L. D.; Mischorr, Marie T.; Tomlinson, 
Karl E. & Joyce, Sheila A. (Misericordia Hosp. Medical 
Center, Bronx, N.Y.) A program of crisis intervention in 
the emergency medical setting. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 131(1), 47-50.—Considers 
that the general hospital emergency room provides an 
excellent opportunity for the conduct of crisis interven- 
tion toward a goal of primary psychiatric prevention. 
The development is described of a collaborative program 
involving psychiatric staff as consultants and emergency 
room nurses as crisis intervention counselors. Patients 
are readily located and engaged, nurses effectively 
conduct counseling, and families often report benefit 
from their contact with the nurses.—Journal abstract. 

1578. Hughes, Patrick H.; Parker, Richard & Senay, 
Edward C. (U. Chicago) Addicts, police, and the 
neighborhood social system. American Journal of Or- 
thopsychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 44(1), 129-141,—Selected a 
Copping area” (drug distribution site) in Chicago to 
study the interactions of the heroin subculture with its 
host community. Interviews were conducted with 6 local 
residents, 6 businessmen, 6 local police, and 6 communi- 
ty agency representatives to assess their knowledge of the 
local heroin scene, transactions with addicts in the area, 
and opinions about addiction control programs needed 
in the neighborhood. Only 1 resident and 2 community 
agency representatives were aware of the drug activities 
n the area. All 6 businessmen were aware of the area 
aire eas and 2 knew the addicts personally. 
Badio tee euni: a desire to help addicts, but 
SiO BR Xpress concern; these Ss tended to 
lew addiction as a product of blocked opportunity and 

discriuinalion. Concern about retaliation tended to 
lock their potential involvement in drug control, The 


police were fully aware of these in- 
tained their own information s cuis anle - 


ystem. Implications for 
treatment programs are considered. 7. one. 


1579. Killeen, Mike & Schmitz, Mike. (U. Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee) A hotline cools off. Personnel & Guidance 
Journal, 1973(Dec), Vol. 52(4), 250-252.—Discusses the 
changes that a counterculture-oriented crisis hotline 
underwent as it became accepted by the community as 
an established social service. The loss of intimacy 
between volunteer workers, varying motivations for 
volunteering, training and staffing problems, and sugges- 
tions for keeping the service vital and innovative are 
discussed. 

1580. Landsberg, Gerald & Taylor, Steven. (Maimon- 
ides Community Mental Health Center, Brooklyn, N.Y.) 
Evaluating a center's multiservice program for the self- 
sufficient elderly. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 24(11), 747-750.—Evaluation of the 
Friendship Club, a mental health center multipurpose 
program for the elderly, indicates that members of the 
club were significantly different from nonmembers in 
their physical and mental functioning and that the length 
of membership was directly related to the level of 
functioning. 

1581. Legleitner, Corwin W. & Burks, Herbert M. 
(Michigan State U.) Behavioral counseling with a 
mentally retarded client: A case study. Michigan 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1973(Spr), Vol. 4(2), 
49-55.— Describes behavioral counseling as an alterna- 
tive to traditional verbal psychotherapies with a 20-yr- 
old male patient in a state institution for the retarded. 2 
problems were thought to be central to the success of his 
expected transfer to a group home in the community. 
The inability to count money and make change and the 
inability to tell time were treated through the use of clear 
behavioral objectives, homework from the therapist, and 
adequate evaluation of client competence. Transfer of 
this approach to other learning situations the client will 
face is discussed. Important aspects of this approach 
include the statement of clear goals, combination of 
modeling and reinforcement teaching strategies, life-like 
learning situations, and follow-up of clients.—R. S. 
Albin. 

1582. Lombillo, Jose R.; Kiresuk, Thomas J. & 
Sherman, Robert E. (Collier County Mental Health 
Clinie, Naples, Fla.) Contract fulfillment analysis: 
Evaluating a community mental health program. Hospi- 
tal & Community Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 24(11), 
760-762.—A small community mental health program 
evaluates its effectiveness through a treatment outcome 
measurement built into the day-to-day delivery of 
outpatient services. In the Ist interview the patient and 
the therapist set treatment goals and negotiate à 
treatment contract that describes various levels of 
fulfillment for each goal. When the patient has complet- 
ed his treatment, he and a follow-up worker review the 
contract and record the degree of fulfillment of each 
goal. This evaluation method is referred to as contract 
fulfillment analysis.—Journal abstract. S 

1583. Mahrer, Alvin R. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) Defining characteristics of a humanistic 
program of community change and a specimen: The 
facilitation of self-competence in the neonate. Ontario 
Psychologist, 1973(Dec), Vol. 5(5), 45-50.—Defines the 
characteristics of a humanistic program of community 
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change and discusses the facilitation of self-competence 
in the neonate, 

1584. Meneghini, L. C. & Pinto de Abreu, José R. 
[Family-crisis: A case-study.] (Port) Alter-Jornal de 
Estudos Psicodinamicos, 1973(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 34-41. 
—Uses a case-study presented for supervision at a 
psychiatric center as an example of how, in some cases, it 
is not sufficient to see solely the patient but also 
necessary to interview his family in order to study a 
disintegrating family and better help both the patient 
and his relatives. 

1585. Mitchell, Philip; Reid, Wayne & Sanders, Neil. 
(Muskegon Community Coll.) The human potential 
seminar at Muskegon Community College. Michigan 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1973(Spr), Vol. 4(2), 
31-37.—Describes 3 human potential seminars designed 
to enhance the self-image of participants. The Personal 
Orientation Inventory was administered to all 35 student 


participants both before and after treatment. 36 controls 


also completed the test twice. Significant pretest differ- 
ences existed in that the control group scored higher than 
the experimental group on both Time Competent and 


Self Regard scales. Posttest differences concerned higher — 


experimental group scores on the Existentiality and — 


Feeling Reactivity Scales. It is concluded that although 
significant differences between groups after experimental 
treatment occurred on only 2 out of 12 posttest scales, 
the human potential seminar did increase students’ self- 
affirmation, self-determination, and self-motivation (i.e. 
the development of self-actualization was enhanced). 
—R. S. Albin. 

1586. Moldenhauer, Peter. [Psychosomatic 
syndrome, group behaviour, and self.] (Germ) Dynam- 
ische Psychiatrie, 1973, Vol. 6( 1), 33-56.— Presents a case 


study which illustrates how the early relationship —. 


between mother and child is later transferred to the 


child's participation in groups and to the development a 


psychosomatic symptoms. It is suggested that the 
psychosomatic symptomatology is an attempt to fill a 
“hole” in the ego which is the result of an early 
pathological mother-child relationship. The functions of 
this defective ego (the “false self”) in different group 
settings (e.g therapy, school, and family) are described. 
It is considered that healthy parts of the ego are 
exploited in the service of the false self. This extremely 
outer-directed role is characterized by an “as-if” style, a 
lack of identity, and a need to be reassured and admired 
by other le in a group. Reference persons, however, 
are perceived as being powerful, and a passive-obedient 
style is adopted. It is suggested that the false self enables 
the patient to function in a he 
—English summary. 

1587. Nelson, R. H. & Burgess, J. H. (Herman 
Adler Children's Center, Champaign, Il.) An 
adaptive analysis of community mental e : 
services. Social Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 8(4) 
192-197.—Employed an open adaptive systems model to 
analyze the referral network of the Nashville Crisis Call 
Center (NCCC). The analysis focused on the develop- 


ostile environment. (37 ref) — 


ment of the NCCC referral network over a 2-yr period. — 


Results indicate that the NCCC progressively and 
adaptively increased agency contacts within the commu- 
nity. The NCCC was thus an open adaptive system, since 
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it continued to incorporate agencies into the referral 
network while keeping abreast of the new developments 
and changing needs of the community. The use of such 
systems methods in analysis is considered to have 
significant potential for future evaluation of functional 
services. (French & German abstracts)—Journal abstract. 
1588. O'Donnell, Clifford R.; Chambers, Earlene & 
Ling, Kenneth. (U. Hawaii) Athletics as reinforcement 
in a community program for academic achievement. 
Journal of Community Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 10), 
212-214.—Reports on a community-based project in 
which athletics was used as reinforcement for academic 
achievement in arithmetic. 95 children in Grades 5-10 
participated in the program. Over a 10-wk period, 
academic gains ranged from .5 to 1.2 grade levels in 
areas where work was programed. For the control area 
where academic work was not programed no reliable 
changes occurred.—Journal summary. : 
1589. Ozarin, Lucy D. & Taube, Carl A. (National 
Inst. of Mental Health, Rockville, Md.) Psychiatric 
inpatients: Who, where, and future. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1974(Yan), Vol. 131(1), 98-101.—Cites recent 
statistics which show that an increasing number of 
people with psychiatric illness are being treated in 
community settings rather than in hospitals. This shift in 
treatment locus requires a reexamination of program 
priorities, staff training and deployment, financial 
allocations, and plans for construction of facilities. A 
wide range of community-based therapeutic, rehabilita- 
tive, and supportive services appears necessary. The need 
for additional programs to treat patients with alcohol 
problems is particularly stressed.—Journal abstract. 

1590. Rappaport, Maurice. (Langley Porter Neuropsy- 
chiatric Inst., San Francisco, Calif.) Evaluating commu- 
nity mental health services: Guidelines for an adminis- 
trator. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 24(11), 757—760.— Presents guidelines to aid mental 
health administrators in establishing evaluation pro- 
grams. Factors in assessing costs and effectiveness, 
unusual research strategies, and the need for adequate 
support for evaluation research are discussed. 

3 1591. Riscalla, Louise M. (New Jersey State Diagnos- 
tic Center) Alternatives to institutionalization based on 
a crisis intervention paradigm. Corrective & Social 
Psychiatry & Journal of Behavior Technology Methods & 
Therapy, 1974, Vol. 20(1), 16-20—Views crime as 
actually being a crisis because an adaptive pattern of an 
individual and/or a Society has been disrupted. It is 
possible to place a legal system within a therapeutic crisis 
intervention model and to focus upon providing controls 
as a therapeutic device for individuals whose behavior 
exceeds societal limits. Prevention is also viewed as an 
important aspect. Since crime is a crisis which can and 
often does involve an entire community, community 

participation can be highly therapeutic and play an 
important role in crisis intervention. It is concluded to be 
Era for E as a whole to become involved in 
order to provide alternative: institutionalizati 
el) J. ES s to institutionalization. (21 
1592. Rogeness, G. A. & Bednar, R. A. (U. Illinois) 
Behavior and attitude change in children in a mental 
E ER Program. Journal of Community Psychol- 
EN, (Apr), Vol. 1(2), 204-208.—Since present 
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methods of delivering mental health services reach only a 
fraction of the children who are in need of service, the 
feasibility of using tutoring as a delivery vehicle and 
teenagers as the source of manpower was investigated. 
Teenagers from the community tutored black children in 
Grades 4-6 (N = 120) selected from a local elementary 
school on the basis of a behavior problem checklist. The 
intervention group increased in feelings of personal 
control and improved behaviorally more than the control 
group. It is concluded that the model is a feasible method 
of delivering mental health services to children in a 
community setting —Journal summary. 

1593. Shealy, Allen T. & Shen, John. (U. Alabama, 
Birmingham) The use of state-dependent learning 
principles in treatment: A case report. Journal of 
Community Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 232-234. 
—Discusses implications of state-dependent learning 
research with psychiatric inpatients. Many patients are 
given large dosages of medication upon admission, and it 
is under this drug state that the milieu of the ward, group 
therapy, individual therapy, and other factors operate to 
extinguish inappropriate behavior and allow the patient 
to learn more adaptive responses. If this learning is 
dependent to some degree on the drug state under which 
it was learned, the disordered behavior might reappear 
when the patient stops taking medication. It seems 
incongruent with community mental health philosophy 
to make new learning dependent upon an institutionally- 
prescribed medication. Patients could more effectively 
be reintegrated into the community if it were possible to 
aid generalization of the new learning to the community 
setting. Another implication for the application of 
learning principles to community mental health is in the 
treatment of alcoholics. Since much of the inappropriate 
maladaptive behavior of alcoholics is manifested during 
intoxication, it seems beneficial to recreate the alcohol 
intoxication state to extinguish these responses and 
reinforce incompatible responses. This process was used 
successfully to help a male client inhibit his aggressive 
impulses when drinking.—Journal summary. 

1594. Spoerl, Otto H. (Group Health Medical Center, 
Seattle, Wash.) Treatment patterns in prepaid psychiat- 
ric care. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
131(1), 56-59.—Describes the evolution and current 
functioning of a mental health service in a health 
maintenance organization that serves more than 175,000 
members in the Seattle metropolitan area. A cohort of 
159 patients was followed for 18 mo to investigate 
referral patterns, categories of presenting problems, 
diagnostic impressions, treatment modalities, and pat- 

pide Mn. The advantages and problems of the 
repayment system with respect to psychiatric care are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. Ev ua 
DCN Stevens, Clarice N. (Bristol Eastern High 
oc, Conn.) Counseling the aged in a public housing 
pc Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
2(3), 189-193.—Briefly discusses issues involved in 
Counseling tenants in a public housing project for the 
elderly—identification of the clients’ needs, local and 
state government relationships, counseling and interact- 
ne with the housing project’s resident council, methods 
9! Promoting city-wide involvement in the project, and 
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the counselor’s role as a liaison between the project 
management and the residents. 

1596. Talkington, Perry C. (U. Texas, Southwestern 
Medical School, Dallas) Critical issues in psychiatry: A 
call for reassessment of our nation’s mental health 
care. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
24(1), 17-22.—Stresses the need to include provisions for 
adequate, effective, and accessible health care to the 
psychiatric patient in any overall or national health 
insurance plan. Correction of the poor geographic 
distribution of physicians and medical services, particu- 
larly in ghetto and rural areas, as well as the imbalance 
in distribution among the specialties is emphasized. A 
proposed partial solution to the problem of delivering 
health services to inner cities is the establishment of 
more community mental health centers.—J. Bowes. 

1597. Tosi, Donald J. (Ohio State U.) Youth: Toward 
personal growth: A rational-emotive approach. Colum- 
bus, O.: Charles E. Merrill, 1974. xiii, 161 p. $3.95. 

Presents a guide for counselors on the theoretical basis 
of A. Ellis's rational-emotive therapy and how it can be 
applied to the problems of young people. Factors in 
human growth, the goals of rational-emotive counseling, 
Ellis's 10 irrational ideas and their rational alternatives, 
and excerpts from rational-emotive sessions are dis- 
cussed. (3 p ref) 

1598. Wilkinson, Melvin. (Brigham Young U., Family 
Research Center) An information-related systems theo- 
ry of counseling. Family Coordinator, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
22(4), 443-448.—Attempts to provide a theoretical 
framework for an information-related systems theory of 
counseling. A method of how information can be used to 
maintain homeostasis and protect key variables in the 
system is described as suggested by the works of W. R. 
Ashby. Implications for all types of counseling are 
discussed.—M. W. Linn. 

1599, Wing, J. K. & Häfner, H. (Eds.). (German 
Society for Psychiatry & Neurotherapeutics, Marburg, 
W. Germany) Roots of evaluation: The epidemiological 
basis for planning psychiatric services: Proceedings of 
the International Symposium held at Mannheim, 26-29 
July 1972. London, England: Oxford U. Press, 1973. 
xvi, 360 p. £8.50.— Presents a collection of 20 symposium 
papers on factors involved in the planning of psychiatric, 
counseling, and social services. Topics include the 
Statistical bases of planning (e.g., population surveys), 
evaluation principles, evaluating services for children, 
adolescents, and the elderly, and the planning and 
assessment of community mental health services. 

1600. Wohlford, Paul. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Div. of Manpower & Training, Rockville, Md.) 
Opportunities in community psychology: Psychological 
services in Project Head Start. Professional Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 4(3), 277-285.—Examines the historical 
and political aspects of psychological services to Head 
Start and, based on administrative experience, recom- 
mends guidelines for future utilization of psychology. By 
innovatively defining the role of psychological services as 
consultative rather than clinical, Head Start assisted in 
the development of the community psychology concept. 
Policy issues related to the future role of psychology are 
summarized from a longer article by P. Wohlford (1973) 
as (a) replacement of the clinical-pathology model with a 
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developmental-community model in which preventive 
and advocacy functions serve comprehensive develop- 
mental needs in the total environmental situation; ) 
extension of individualized approaches to children, 
families, and program staff; (c) continuity of care over 
time and across settings; (d) communication with 
parents and staff as consumers; and, (e) interdisciplinary 
Cooperation. Recommendations include increasing the 
level of support for psychological services, maintenance. 
of standards in key programs, policies concerning 
function, quality, and delivery of psychological services, 
program content, and accountability.—J. E. Lokerson. 


Physical Treatment 


1601. Abram, Harry S. (Vanderbilt U., Medical 
School) Frontiers in psychiatry: A challenge in psycho- 
somatic medicine. Psychosomatics, 1973(May), Vol. 
14(3), 131-134.—Reviews work related to psychological 
response and adaptation in relation to advances in 
medical-surgical procedure, e.g., open heart operations, 
chronic hemodialysis, and renal implantation. The 
information was gathered from published articles de- 
scribing psychiatric and psychological aspects of such 
procedures. Grave fear of death, suicidal tendencies, and 
delirium are among the topics discussed. Further 
investigation with predictive value is suggested. (15 ref) 
—A. S. Kulkarni. 

1602. Adler, Michael L. (U. Illinois, Medical School) 
Kidney transplantation and coping mechanisms. Psycho- 
somatics, 1972(Sep), Vol. 13(5), 337-341.—Evaluated the 
intrapsychic mechanisms utilized by a patient to cope 
with the emotional impact of a kidney transplant which 
is a foreign object, a part of someone else's body. 
Conflicts may arise because of this incorporation into. the 
body and self-image and a reliance on its function. The 
recipient’s attitude towards this gift can be affected by 
the previous relationship with the donor. A variety of 
mental mechanisms and aspects of personality are used 
for adaptation. Various modes of coping behavior are 
described: regression(surgeon as a father figure), ration- 

alism (taking part in a scientific experiment), repression 
(repressed the Ist experience with dialysis), and displace- 
ment (unusual interest in minor problems). It is proposed 
that the main method of coping may be predicted by the 
knowledge of the premorbid personality and of the basic 
modes of coping behavior.—A. S. Kulkarni. 

1603. Aray, Julio. [Unconscious factors in provoked 
abortions.] (Port) Alter-Jornal de Estudos Psicodinamicos, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 50-60.—Presents theories concern- 
ing prevention and psychotherapeutic indications for 
various forms of pathological mourning resulting from 


abortion. (45 ref) Yeheda $ Diller, ‘Leonard 


. Ben-Yishai, 
Hope of atmospheric environment to improve 
mental and behavioral function: Applications in 


treatment of senescence. New York State Journal of 
Medicine, 1973(Dec), Vol. 73(24), 2871-2880.—Suggests 
that, since the sensory and mental impairments occurring 
in both normal and clinical Ss. under experimental 
conditions of oxygen deprivation simulate very precisely 
the behavioral changes in the aging process, they may be 
due to a common cause. Current research in gerontology 
and rehabilitation of stroke appears to be in line with the 
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oxygen deficiency analog. Hyperbaric oxygenation 
seems to have clinical value in restoration of mental and 
physical function subsequent to brain damage or senile 
syndromes. Various studies and results are reported. (19 
ref)—W. L. Hunt. 

1605. Fishman, Daniel B.; Gottlieb, Anthony A. & 
Pollock, Carl B. (U. Colorado, Medical School, Psychiat- 
ric Liaison Div.) Psycho-biochemical case studies on 
three hemodialysis patients. Psychosomatics, 1972(Sep), 
Vol. 13(5), 333-336.—Assessed 3 chronic dialysis pa- 
tients before each of the 20 consecutive hemodialysis for 
somatic symptoms, affective distress, and biochemical 
indicators of uremia. A strong positive association 
between somatic symptoms and affective distress was 
found but was statistically independent of the biochemi- 
cal variable. This was true of all the 3 patients; however, 
in 2 patients there was a moderate to strong positive 
association between somatic symptoms and the biochem- 
ical variables, statistically independent of affective 
distress. Findings are consistent with the hypothesis that 
functional or organic factors can each play an independ- 
ent causative role in the development of dialysis somatic 
symptoms. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1606. Frankel, Bernard L. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Lab. of Clinical Psychobiology, Bethesda, Md.) 
Research on cerebral electrotherapy (electrosleep): 
Some suggestions. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 131(1), 95-98.—Considers methodologi- 
cal and design procedures which, it is argued, need to be 
incorporated into future electrosleep studies if the 
question of the therapeutic effectiveness and applicabili- 

of cerebral electrotherapy is to be conclusively settled. 
Double-blind methods of research and improved tech- 
niques of evaluation and follow-up are recommended. 
(19 ref) 

1607. Ruxin, Robert L.; Bidder, T. George & ` 
David P. (Baltimore City Hosp., Md.) The influence of 
autonomic arousal on blood clotting time in patients 
receiving electroconvulsive treatments. Journal of Psy- 
chosomatic Research, 1972(Jun), Vol. 16(3), 185-192. 
—Measured heart rate, blood pressure, plasma free fatty 
acids (FFA), and whole blood clotting time (WBCT) in 
14 psychiatric patients 5 min before (emotional stress 
period) and 5 min after (physiologic stress period) ECT. 
Control measurements were made at a time several days 
after the completion of the ECT series (nonstressful 
period). FFA, heart rate, and blood pressure were 
significantly higher during each of the 2 stress periods 
compared to the control periods. In contrast, the WBCT 
showed no significant changes between any of the 
measurement times. Results do not support previous 
ports = wl d direct relationship between 
arousal and decreased clotting time. 

M g time. (37 ref) -w. G. 

1608. Schumann, Delores. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) 
The renal donor. American Journal of Nursing, 1974(Jan) 
Vol. 74(1), 105—110.— Discusses the psychological and 
biological ramifications of kidney donation. Self-satis- 
faction is the only reward for donors who, after bein 
Subjected to extensive medical study and considerable 
discomfort, become the forgotten person of the donor- 
-recipient dyad. The ease with which a donor is found 

depends on the recipient and on the family: mothers 
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donate to their children more often than do fathers, and, 
while spouses are usually willing to donate to each other, 
the lack of blood relationship prevents them from doing 
so. Spouses fulfill the role of donor solicitor. To prevent 
ambivalence and conflict in the physicians, donor and 
recipient are cared for by separate health groups. If the 
transplant fails, feelings of pride and pleasure are 
superceded by complaints, discomfort, and sometimes 
guilt. Efforts should be made to better understand the 
motivation of the donor and to look for ways to help him 
realize personal satisfaction in this role—R. S. Albin. 

1609. Templer, Donald I.; Ruff, Carol F. & Armstrong, 
Gloria. (Western State Hosp., Hopkinsville, Ky.) Cogni- 
tive functioning and degree of psychosis in schizophren- 
ics given many electroconvulsive treatments. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 123(575), 441—443 
—Replicated prior findings of ECS therapy patients’ 
inferior Benton and Bender-Gestalt performances, ex- 
cept that the present ECS patients were more psychotic. 
While this does not rule out an organic explanation, it is 
possible that they were both organically damaged and 
more psychotic. After matching patients to control for 
degree of psychosis, the Bender Gestalt of ECS patients 
was still inferior, but not the memory and IQ tests. This 
suggests that ECS therapy may cause brain damage.—R. 
L. Sulzer. 

1610. Tomsovic, Milan & Edwards, Robert V. (Veter- 
ans Administration Hosp., Sheridan, Wyo.) Cerebral 
electrotherapy for tension-related symptoms in alcohol- 
ics. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 34(4-A), 1352-1355.—Administered electrosedation 
treatment or simulated treatment to 40 volunteer male 
alcoholics (mean age, 44 yrs) for 30 min/day for 5 days. 
Approximately 75% of the Ss in each group reported 
slight improvement to complete remission of anxiety, 
sleep problems, stomach disorders, and headaches. The 
assumption that cerebral electrotherapy is beneficial in 
reducing tension-related neurotic symptoms is ques- 
tioned. Possible causes of the high placebo effect are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1611. Tubino, Paulo & Alves, Elaine. (U. Brasilia, 
Brazil) [Psychological support to the operated child.] 
(Port) Alter-Jornal de Estudos Psicodinamicos, 1973(Jan), 
Vol. 3(1), 42-49.—Presents the main steps to take for 
psychological and emotional well-being when a child 
needs surgery. It is concluded that the hospital attend- 
ance only will be complete if the patient is discharged 
with a good surgical result and without new psychologi- 
cal problems. (18 ref) 

1612. Wells, Donn A. (U. Rochester, School of 
Medicine & Dentistry) Electroconvulsive treatment for 
schizophrenia: A ten-year survey in a university hospital 
Psychiatric department. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 14(4), 291-298.—Reviews the use of a Ist 
course of electroconvulsive treatment (ECT) for schi- 
zophrenia at the inpatient service of a university hospital. 
r were 276 patients with Schizophrenia. Those given a 

St course of ECT showed a general trend toward fewer 
each year through a decade. Depression of varying 
degrees was characteristic of most members of the group. 
The case history Js given of a 25-yr-old single, white, 
employed, Catholic woman admitted with 1-mo history 
of obsessive ruminations over fantasies of sexual indis- 
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cretion, frequent crying, somatic complaints, and a belief 
that coworkers felt that she was pregnant. After 
treatment with medication, she improved. After 3 mo, 
she returned with the same symptoms. An administration 
of ECT and medication improved her rapidly, and she 
was discharged. Most Ss experienced moderate to good 
improvement with the administration of ECT.—C. 
Kokkinis. 

1613. Wunderlich, Ray C. (Suncoast Medical Clinic, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.) Treatment of the hyperactive child. 
Academic Therapy, 1973(Sum), Vol. 8(4), 375-390.—Dis- 
cusses various methods of medical treatments presently 
used with hyperactive children including stimulants and 
tranquilizers, corticosteroids, antihistamines, anticonvul- 
sants, food elimination, air filtration, allergic desensitiza- 
tion, perceptual-motor training, and behavioral counsel- 
ing.—M. E. Blankenship. 


Social Casework & Rehabilitation 


1614. Adler, Gerald. (Tufts-New England Medical 
Center Hosp., Psychiatric Inpatient Service, Boston, 
Mass.) Prison treatment: Past, present and future. 
Psychiatric Opinion, 1972(Oct), Vol. 9(5), 6-10.—Presents 
a discussion of long-standing prison problems from the 
perspective of a psychiatrist who has worked in a prison 
system and supervised psychiatric residents for over 10 
yrs. The view of the criminal by society, the criminal’s 
view of himself, and the potential of the prison system to 
provide a safe setting in which change and rehabilitation 
may occur are discussed. 

1615. Angers, William P. & Haffly, John E. (Newark 
State Coll.) Vocational rehabilitation counseling of the 
epileptic. Psychologia: An International Journal of Psy- 
chology in the Orient, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 201-208. 
— Describes general characteristics of a particular group 
of epileptics based on statistics of the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Washington, D.C. Various 
services are specified as having been provided. The role 
of the vocational specialist in rehabilitation counseling of 
the epileptic is emphasized. Occupations of the epileptics 
at the close of the rehabilitation are shown. The data are 
from the mid-1950s. (33 ref) —R. D. Nance. 

1616. Anzures, Rafael; Naranjo, César & Calderón, 
Héctor A. (National Autonomous U. Mexico, Mexico 
City) [Application of the principles of the experimental 
analysis of behavior to the rehabilitation of develop- 
mentally retarded children.] (Span) Revista Latinoameri- 
cana de Psicologia, 1973, Vol. 5(3), 325-354.—Reports 
that 3 types of behavior were successfully modified, i.e., 
attention, imitation, and socialization. Reinforcement 
was food and/or social reinforcement. It is considered 
that the low cost of rehabilitation programs makes it 
feasible for developing countries with shortage shortages 
personnel and resources.—English abstract. 

1617. Badanes, Jean. (Rockland State Hosp., Mental 
Health Services for the Deaf, Orangeburg, N.Y.) A 
halfway house program for deaf psychiatric patients. 
Journal of Rehabilitation of the Deaf, 1973(Apr), Vol. 6(4), 
33-37.—Describes a special ward for emotionally dis- 
turbed deaf persons at a state psychiatric hospital. The 
lack of facilities in the community to which these 
discharged patients could be sent was remedied by the 
establishment of a program in a halfway house already 
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functioning for normally hearing former atients, A d 
staff member is the en Between the hospital e 
halfway house. The cooperation between both and the 
usefulness of this program are demonstrated by the case 
history of a disturbed 25-yr-old male who is now 
employed. The rehabilitation process begins in the 
hospital, extends through follow-up by original therapist, 
and finally through social and vocational help provided 
by the halfway house environment.—R. S. Albin. 

1618. Bassett, John E.; Blanchard, Edward B.; 
Harrison, Haskel & Wood, Robert. (Shelby County Penal 
Farm, Memphis, Tenn.) Applied behavior analysis on a 
county penal farm: A method of increasing attendance 
at a remedial education center. Corrective & Social 
Psychiatry & Journal of Behavior Technology Methods & 
Therapy, 1974, Vol. 20(1), 21-23.—Used a design which 
made the use of telephone calls contingent on attendance 
at a remedial education center within the prison. Results 
demonstrate that utilization of the center could be 
increased from about 30-80% using this procedure, 
Baseline for the 3 conditions were (a) 30 man-hours per 
evening, (b) telephone call reinforcement—83 man-hours 
per evening, and (c) 21 man-hours per evening. The 
ultimate goal of the program, however, was not just to 
increase attendance but rather to enable the men to 
improve their language and mathematical skills. The 
relationship between man-hours of attendance and grade 
level improvement on the monthly achievement test was 
significant (r = .25,df = 138;p < .05),—J. Sorokac. 

1619. Borys, Susan S. Implications of interest theory 
for occupational therapy. American Journal of 
Occupational Therapy, 1974(Jam) Vol. 28(1), 35-38. 
—Notes that occupational therapists commonly ap- 
proach the client through his interests in order to activate 
residual adaptation forces. In an attempt to clarify the 
phenomena of interest, the classical interest theories are 
reviewed and interpreted. Since each theoretical formula- 
tion identified numerous variables, a taxonomy system 
was utilized to simplify comprehension of the underlying 
functioning of the variables. A value assessment of 
individuals with low manifest interest behaviors was 
studied using the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Se of 
Values and the Buhler Life Goals Inventory. Results of 
the Buhler measure indicate that low-interest Ss assigned 
greater value to such areas as EEN limitations, 
pleasing others, and avoiding hardships (p < .05). 


J l abstract. 
1620. Bottomley, A. Keith. (U. Hull, England) Parole 


ënn 1 ay) lof 
decisions in a long-term closed prison. British Journal 
Criminology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 13(1), 26-40 ` 
the main findings of a survey of all the parole Wäer 
in 1 English prison during the year Marc 1969 to Marc i 
1970. The survey had limited pinta E Be "E 
intended to assess the "success" of the 
See stages by following up the criminal careers rd E 
different groups of prisoners. However, it is hoped t e 
these preliminary findings about the parole decisions in 
articular type of prison will provide the basis for a more 
Bereet comparative study of a wider group of prisons, 
which will examine the criminal careers and prison 
adjustment patterns of men recommended for parole and 
duo investigate the relationship between these factors 
and postrelease behavior in the community.—R. Gunter. 
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1621. Browning, Vernon. (Woodrow Wilson Rehabili- 
tation Center, Fishersville, Va.) Counselor aides for deaf 
clients. Journal of Rehabilitation of the Deaf, 1973(Jan), 
Vol. 6(3), 19-21.—Indicates the need for a counselor aide 
in working with deaf clients because of language 
difficulties and subculture differences. An aide who is 
familiar with both these attributes of deaf life-style can 
act as a liaison between the deaf client and the hearing 
counselor.—R. S. Albin. 

1622. Coffler, David B. & Hadley, Robert G. (Acton 
Rehabilitation Center, Rehabilitation Services, Calif.) 
The residential rehabilitation center as an alternative to 
jail for chronic drunkenness offenders. Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Dec), Vol. 34(4-A), 
1180-1186.—Reports that the arrest rate of 713 drunken- 
ness offenders was reduced by 47% during the 12 mo 
following treatment for alcoholism at a residential 
rehabilitation center when compared with the pretreat- 
ment year (p < .001). Admission was by court referral. 
The total number of days the men were incarcerated 
during the posttreatment year was also reduced. The 
reduced costs to the judicial system and the costs of 
treatment are estimated and discussed—Journal 
abstract. 

1623. Davies, Martin. (U. Manchester, England) The 
assessment of environment in social work research. 
Social Casework, 1974(Jan), Vol. 55(1), 3-12.—Discusses 
the environment as an important predisposing and 
precipitating element in the problems confronting the 
social worker. In the course of the development of a 
probation research project carried out in the United 
Kingdom, observations were made on levels of environ- 
mental pressures and the need for development of 
constructs that build on assumptions made in social 
work practice.—M. W. Linn. 

1624. Dembo, Tamara, et al. (Clark U.) A view of 
rehabilitation ` psychology. American Psychologist, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 28(8), 719—722.— Presents 12 questions 
and answers which examine the role of rehabilitation 
psychology in dealing with the problems of deprived and 
disabled people. Emphasis is placed on emotional and 
intellectual contact with the problems of the disabled 
and on awareness of the difference between the view- 
points of the "insider" in rehabilitation—the patient or 
his family—and the “outsider.” 

1625. Fink, Ludwig & Martin, J. Peter. (State 
University Coll. New York, Plattsburgh) Psychiatry and 
the crisis of the prison system. American Journal o 
Psychotherapy, 1973(Oct), Vol. 27(4), 579-584.—Consid- 
ers that significant and urgent prison reform is possible 
only if psychiatrists are permitted to assume a leading 
role in the process. With fewer than 50 full-time 
psychiatrists employed in U.S. prisons and the thwarting 
of humanitarian reforms by custodial personnel and 
political appointees, the use of programs and concepts 
contributed by the behavioral sciences is presently 

minimal. 

1626. Hansen, Carl E. (U. Texas) Work adjustment in 
the sheltered workshop. Vocational Evaluation & Work 
Adjustment. Bulletin, 1972(Sep), Vol. 5(3), 12-19.—Re- 
ports that the program develops around available work, 
and the reporting system develops out of the description 
of the work demands. A strength in reporting by levels of 
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client progress is indicated in that it gives the rehabilita- 
tion counselor a baseline in which to guide his thinking 
about the client. Workshop reports that are hazy or 
vague are relatively worthless to the counselor. These 
types of reports are often indicative of the shop that has 
an ill-defined program. These reports usually contain 
little but the traditional “good,” “fair,” "bad" report 
checklist. It is proposed that the counselor should be 
given specific feedback as to what the client is doing and 
the client's level of adjustment specific to the work 
environment in which he is being evaluated. Without 
work adjustment training, many clients, and in turn their 
counselors, become frustrated with job training and job 
placements that fail. The failure is often the client's poor 
work habits and/or his inability to perceive himself as a 
worker with all the responsibility our society connects 
with work. Based on this premise, a properly devised 
work adjustment program should (a) help the counselor 
see where his client functions in relation to the demands 
of the work world and (b) systematically develop the 
client's "work personality" so as to handle the day-to- 
day demands of a work situation in the labor market. 
—Journal summary. 

1627. Hawkins, Keith. Parole procedure: An 
alternative approach. British Journal of Criminology, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 13(1), 6-25.—Considers that, in its Ist 4 
yrs of operation, the English parole system has proved a 
quite successful innovation. In the present system the 
task of selecting prisoners for parole is shared between 
the local review committees attached to each prison, the 
central parole board, and the Secretary of State. It is 
argued that the present system with its part-time 
committees and part-time parole board can only contin- 
ue to operate at all satisfactorily with a relatively low 
release rate. If the parole release rate is increased, the 
system may well have substantial change forced upon it. 
Questions concerning the rehabilitative aspects of parole 
and whether the system meets certain standards of fair 
procedure are considered.—R. Gunter. 

1628. Kennedy, Ann E. C. (Interprovincial School for 
the Deaf, Nova Scotia, Canada) The effects of deafness 
on personality: A discussion based on the theoretical 
model of Erik Erikson's eight ages of man. Journal of 
Rehabilitation of the Deaf, 1973(Jan), Vol. 6(3), 22-33. 
— Supports the idea that immaturity is not a necessary 
consequence of auditory deprivation. It is stressed that 
counseling and guidance of the parents of deaf children 
and of their teachers must be improved to combat the 
increased probability of mental health problems which 
occurs with the physical handicap of deafness. Using 
Erikson’s theoretical framework, differences in adjust- 
ment due to hearing loss are proposed. The special 
problems of the deaf and their families and the 
interaction between them are detailed. Without hearing, 
certain kinds of communication, contact, and feedback 
among family members are impossible, and alternate 
modes of closeness and communication must be found. 
An understanding of these special psychological needs 
Ee the likelihood of good mental health.—R. S. 

un. 

Pe iab Irvin S Critical human behavioral 
sues in social intervention programs. Annals 
of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1975 Vol. 218, 124 
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p.—Presents the proceedings of the New York Academy 
of Sciences conference held in 1972. Included are papers 
on special characteristics of social intervention research, 
systems interactions, methodological issues, and imple- 
mentation of social intervention programs. 

1630. Lamb, H. Richard & Goertzel, Victor. (San 
Mateo County Dept. of Public Health & Welfare, San 
Carlos, Calif.) Ellsworth House: A community alterna- 
tive to jail. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 131(1), 64-68.—Describes Ellsworth House, a 
community rehabilitation program for adult offenders 
which offers an alternative to incarceration within the 
regular jail and prison system. Residents of the house are 
able to engage in competitive employment in the 
community while participating in a therapeutic program. 
In a controlled study of the effectiveness of the program, 
190 offenders already sentenced to the county jail for a 
term of 4 mo or more were randomly assigned either to 
Ellsworth House or to a comparison group of offenders 
who remained in the jail system. Early results have been 
used to identify and correct problems in the program. 
Recidivism is now comparable for the 2 groups, but the 
Ellsworth House group has a higher rate of employment. 
—Journal abstract. 

1631. Leviton, Gloria. (Schwab Rehabilitation Hosp., 
Chicago, Ill) Professional and client viewpoints on 
rehabilitation issues. Rehabilitation Psychology, 1973, 
Vol. 20(1) 80 p.—Examined conditions underlying 
viewpoints on rehabilitation issues. Information is 
provided to prevent misunderstanding and conflict in the 
professional-client relationship. Interviews were con- 
ducted with 90 persons in 6 equal groups: rehabilitation 
hospital staff and patients, vocational counselors and 
clients, nursing school instructors, and disabled members 
of a self-help organization. 7 issues were investigated: 
control, involvement, hope, preferential treatment, inde- 
pendence, safety, and disclosure of hidden handicaps. 
(23 ref)—Journal abstract. - 

1632. Lungershausen, E. (U. Bonn, Nerve Clinic, W. 
Germany) [Social psychiatric problems in the area of 
rehabilitation: England and Germany.] (Germ) Confinia 
Psychiatrica, 1973, Vol. 16(1), 55-67—Appraises the 
present situation of German clinical psychiatry in the 
area of rehabilitation. Problems that oppose reintegra- 
tion of patients hospitalized for many years are briefly 
outlined and efforts in Great Britain, in particular, on 
“industrial therapy” and psychiatric community care are 
presented. The obstacles opposing similar endeavors in 
Germany are examined and possibilities for their 
removal are discussed.—J. N. Mensh. 

1633. Maluccio, Anthony N. (Columbia U., School of 
Social Work) Action as a tool in casework practice. 
Social Casework, 1974(Jan), Vol. 55(1), 30-35.—Suggests 
that many case situations may be imaginatively rede- 
fined to generate opportunities for the productive use of 
Coping, striving, and goal-directed activities. Action as a 
concept that has received little attention is discussed, and 
the use of action in casework largely within the context 
of ego psychology is examined.—M. W. Linn. 4 

1634. McCoin, John M. A quest for dynamic 
leadership in the mental health rehabilitation team. 
Clinical Social Work Journal, 1973(Spr), Vol. 1(1), 32-37. 
—Proposes that the psychiatric team, an aggregation of 
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Several disciplines, is in the throes of an identity crisis 
Effective leadership by social workers is BEE 
necessary if this group is to function as the rehabilitation 
team it ought to be. (17 ref) 

Mu Nuttall, Christopher. Parole selection. British 

rnai of Criminology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 13(1), 41-45, 
—Examined the records of men discharged from prison 
from January to June 1971, after serving sentences of 
more than 18 mo Ge, men eligible for parole). 3,828 
prisoners were released during those 6 mo, and of these 
1,505 were released on parole. 39.3% of parole-eligible 
prisoners were released on parole at some time before the 
end of their sentence. The parole rate for persons guilty 
of manslaughter was high, that for burglars and “others” 
was relatively low, and the rate for the rest of the offense 
groups varied between 41 and 52%. Long-sentence 
prisoners had more than | review that allowed the parole 
board to give them at least some time on parole. While 
data verify the idea that the parolees serving the longest 
sentences have a short period on parole, no support was 
found for the view that long-term prisoners are released 
after serving only a short time in prison.—R. Gunter. 

1636. Pryer, Margaret W. & Distefano, M. K. (Central 
Louisiana State Hosp., Pineville) Short-term follow-up 
evaluation of a rehabilitation program for multiple 
readmission psychiatric patients. Journal of Community 
Psychology, 1973(Apr) Vol. 1(2), 180-181.—Made a 
short-term evaluation of a special mental hospital 
program with multiple readmission patients, which 
emphasized family and community involvement in 
treatment, discharge planning, and aftercare. Results 
reveal a 19% return rate within 1 yr after release for the 
treatment group (n. = 66) and 61% recidivism within the 
control group (n = 33) which received regular hospital 
treatment. S reports of symptoms at admission and 
follow-up reveal similar improvement in both treatment 
and control groups. However, changes in S symptoma- 
tology reported by family informants indicated greater 
improvement among treatment Ss than controls. 
—Journal summary. 

1637. Sanderson, Robert G. Preparation of the 
hearing impaired for an adult vocational life. Journal of 
Rehabilitation of the Deaf, 1973(Jan), Vol. 6(3), 12-18. 
—Describes the development of behavior necessary to 
vocational adjustment among hearing impaired adults. 
The family background is discussed in light of patterns 
of behavior and personality traits that facilitate such 
success.—R, S. Albin. Y 

1638. Sato, Yasumasa, et al. (Tokyo U. Education, 
Japan) [Part I: Symposium on protection and training 
with handicapped children (at the 10th Convention).] 
(Japn) Japanese Journal of Special Education, 1973(Mar), 
Vol. 10(3), 1-11. 

1639. Sheldon, Robert B. (Sam Houston State U, 
Inst. of Contemporary Corrections & Behavioral Sci- 
ences) Rehabilitation programs in prisons. Psychiatric 
Opinion, 1972(Oct), Vol. 9(5), 17-21.—Examines how 
prison rehabilitation programs relate to the prison 
inmate and theorizes on whether punishment or rehabili- 
tation is the primary goal of a prison system, Counseling, 
conjugal visitation, flexible sentencing, and work and 
study release programs are considered as methods for 


alleviating depersonalization. 
F. 
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1640. Smith, Ann D. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) The 
arole board for Scotland. British Journal of Criminology, 
973(Jan), Vol. 13(1), 46-55.—Considers the success of 
cotland's recently formed parole board and compares 
indings with those resulting from the automatic yearly 
emission of sentence in England and Wales. It is 
oncluded that confidence and good communications 
etween those responsible for a prisoner's arrest and 
entence and those responsible for his training and 
reatment after conviction are essential for the success of 
iny penal system. For parole to succeed, far more effort 
s needed to educate and inform everyone concerned in 
he process of release—the prisoner himself, so that he 
nay realize the advantages of being released under 
upervision; the prison staff, so that they may feel 
confident that their efforts are appreciated; those 
'esponsible for supervision, so that, conscious of their 
'esponsibility both to the public and to the prisoner, they 
may be more prepared to request advice and assistance 
when needed; and the parole board, so that it can learn 
from inevitable mistakes and change.—R. Gunter. 

1641. Taylor, Doris P. (Spastic Children's Clinic & 
Preschool, Seattle, Wash.) Treatment goals for quadri- 


plegic and paraplegic patients. American Journal of 


Occupational Therapy, 1974(Jan), Vol. 28(1) 22-29. 
— Studied responses of 16 quadriplegics, 28 paraplegics, 
and 19 occupational therapists to a scale rating various 
treatment goals. Agreement was more consistent be- 
tween the therapists and paraplegics than between the 
therapists and quadriplegics. Disagreements are dis- 
cussed in terms of patient-therapist communication. (20 
ref) 

1642. Tropp, Emanuel. (Virginia Commonwealth U., 
School of Social Work) Three problematic concepts: 
Client, help, worker. Social Casework, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
55(1), 19-29.—Considers that the social work profession 
has created 3 terms that are either too vague to be 
communicable or are reflective of attitudes contrary to 
the profession’s desired self-image: client, help, worker. 
Choices and opportunities are presented concerning 
GE for a more appropriate terminology.—M. W. 

inn. 

1643. Turner, Francis J. (Ed.). (Waterloo Lutheran U., 
School of Social Work, Ontario, Canada) Social work 
treatment: Interlocking theoretical approaches. New 
York, N.Y.: Free Press, 1974. xx, 520 p.— Presents a 
Series of readings in which theories influencing social 
Work practice are described. Major topics are psychoana- 
lytic theory, ego psychology theory, crisis theory, 
existential social work, and psychological therapy. The 
relevance of each approach for individual, group, and 
community work is examined. 

1644. Vescovi, Geno M. (Eastfield Coll.) Factors 
related to successful employment of adult deaf work- 
ers. Journal of Rehabilitation of the Deaf, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
(3), 1-1I.—Reviews research and opinion concerning 
he deaf worker and his values. Relevant theories and 
nethodologies are discussed, and motivational and 
lygienic factors related to vocational adjustment are 
isted.—R. S. Albin. 

1645. Walker, L. G.; Adamson, F. A.; Alexander, D. A. 
4 Stöffelmayr, B. E. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland) A negative 
orrelation between improved production in psychiatric 
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rehabilitation and social behaviour outside. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 123(575), 409-412. 
—Investigated the relationship between effectiveness of 
a treatment regime based on social reinforcement and 
subsequent social behavior. All patients increased shop 
productivity with a prompt plus praise procedure by the 
nurses, but only half were aware of this increase, and 
most did not relate it to the social reinforcement. 
Increased production was negatively correlated with 
desirable social behavior observed outside the unit. It is 
concluded that aspects of a patient’s personality that 
facilitate response to reinforcement may not be condu- 
cive to final community adjustment—R. L. Sulzer. 

1646. Wasserman, Sidney. (U. Bradford, School of 
Applied Social Studies, England) The middle-age sepa- 
ration crisis and ego-supportive casework treatment. 
Clinical Social Work Journal, 1973(Spr), Vol. 1(1), 38-47. 
—Discusses middle age as a stage in life often neglected 
by mental health researchers and theorists. The problems 
of therapy with middle-aged mothers and fathers are 
discussed. Such clients face crises of their own (e.g., 
menopause and job failure) in addition to those 
generated by their growing teenagers. Letting go of 
children, and the nature of their marriage itself, are 
particularly bothersome at this age. Self-awareness is the 
primary mode for their resolution. The psychotherapist 
can foster this by making the destructive interaction 
between partners ego-alien. A case example is provided. 
—R. S. Albin. 

1647. West, D. J. Report of the parole board for 
1971. British Journal of Criminology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
13(1), 56-65.—Presents statistics and a summary of 
activities for the year. Reflections on the validity and 
future of the parole system based on experience of the 
Ist 4 yrs of operation are included. It is concluded that 
an undesirable consequence of the present 3-tier review 
of cases, involving a local committee, the board, and the 
Home Office, is that decisions take time and prisoners 
and their relatives are kept in anxious suspense.—R. 
Gunter. 

1648. Yamashita, Isao. (Kumamoto U., Japan) [Pro- 
tection and training with the mentally retarded.] (Japn) 
Japanese Journal of Special Education, 1973(Mar), Vol. 
10(3), 27-28. 


Hospital Programs & Hospitalization 
& Institutionalization 


1649. Aiba, F. Hitoshi; Shibata, J. Izuru & v. 
Wallenberg, Andreas. (Waseda U., Tokyo, Japan) The 
alcoholic patient-nurse relationship viewed in a tran- 
Scultural context. Japanese Psychological Research, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 15(2), 82-91.—Méeasured by question- 
naire the self-concept, self-ideal, perceived-self, and role- 
expectation of 73 nurses and 73 alcoholic patients from 3 
populations: rural Japan, urban Japan, and California. 
Nonparametrical tests, factor analysis, and canonical 
analysis were conducted. Results were scrutinized and 
compared from clinical-psychological, sociological, and 
transcultural viewpoints. Personality factors of the 
patient, and roles played by the nurse, are discussed, and 
possible causes of transcultural differences are consid- 
ered. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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1650. Altman, Harold; Sletten, Ivan W. & Nebel, 
Marvin E. (U. Missouri, Medical School, Inst. of 
Psychiatry, St. Louis) Length-of-stay and readmission 
rates in Missouri state hospitals. Hospital & Community 
Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 24(11), 773—776.—Studied 
length-of-stay and readmission rates in Missouri's 5 state 
mental hospitals, attempting to control for diagnosis and 
patient-to-patient differences in chronicity. Each hospi- 
tal’s ratings were ranked by diagnostic category, and 
data show that hospitals with short lengths of stay tended 
to have a high readmission rate, and vice versa. It is 
concluded that there is no proof that the relationship 
between length-of-stay and readmission rates is necessar- 
ily a causal one and that the question of whether patients 
often are released prematurely is still unanswered. 
—Journal abstract. 

1651. Ayuso Gutiérrez, J. L. & Alvarez Egocheaga, L. 
(U. Madrid, Spain) [Statistical study of patients who 
entered 6 years ago the psychiatric unit of the clinical 
hospital of "San Carlos” in Madrid.] (Span) Actas Luso 
Españolas de Neurologia y Psiquiatria, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
30(2), 93-100.—Describes the problems encountered in a 
follow-up of psychiatric patients in a general hospital. 
Through mail questionnaires, telephone interviews, and 
information from other sources, extensive follow-up data 
were obtained on 63.3% of the total patient population. 
Posthospital adaptation of the follow-up group was rated 
on a 5-point scale, and correlations were made with 
specific diagnostic categories. Findings are discussed in 
terms of the admission criteria used in a psychiatric unit. 
—English summary. 

1652. Barns, Eleanor K.; Sack, Ann & Shore, Herbert. 
Guidelines to treatment approaches. Gerontologist, 
1973(Win), Vol. 13(4), 513-527.—Describes the symp- 
toms of senility and the problems of the aged placed in 
long-term institutional care. The procedures, equipment, 
personnel, and training required for 10 treatment 
modalities are discussed. These include reality, milieu, 
and reinforcement therapy and remotivation, reality- 
orientation, and resocialization programs. All of the 
modalities are based on the assumption that intervention 
can break the “cycle of senility."—4. Olson. 

1653. Birjandi, Parvin F. & Sclafani, Michael J. 
(Greystone Park Psychiatric Hosp., N.J.) An interdisci- 
plinary team approach to geriatric patient care. Hospital 
& Community Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 24 (11), 
TTI-TT8.—Describes a state psychiatric institution in 
which a cross section of skilled and volunteer mental 
health personnel work as a team to provide a graduated 
treatment milieu for 770 geriatric patients. The team 
Screens the patients, divides them into groups, and plans 
and implements appropriate treatment programs accord- 
ing to their individual needs and abilities. It has also 
introduced a program using behavior modification 
techniques in a small group setting—Journal abstract. 

1654. Bishop, Barbara R. A new look for the 
Psychiatric nurse: The child-care specialist. Perspectives 
in Psychiatric Care, 1973, Vol. 11(1), 17-19.—Proposes 
that with the demise of the medical model in mental 
health, the psychiatric nurse must change her perception 
of and attitudes toward emotional problems. An example 
of a new role for this profession is the child-care 
Specialist who works with the complete child from birth 
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through adolescence. Appropriate training i i 
management is discussed. m E nona 

1655. Bonnafé, L., et al. [The Corbeil case: A forward 
Step toward a different psychiatry.] (Fren) Information 
Psychiatrique, 1973(Apr), Vol. 49(4), 265-390, Discuss- 
es the deficiencies of French mental hospitals, and 
describes the radically new program of the "psychiatric 
sector team" at Corbeil. The hospitals are viewed as 
assisting society’s isolation and rejection of the mentally 
ill by virtue of the physical and cultural distance from 
patients’ home environments, Hospital administration 
and psychiatrists themselves are considered to be imbued 
with the ideology of the society which has already 
rejected the patient. The profit motive appears in the 
equation of treatment time with money and the priority 
accorded to budgeting. It is suggested that the alienating 
structure of society is reflected in the hierarchy of 
hospital organization; treatment is determined “from 
above” rather than at the level of interchange between 
patient and psychiatrist. In contrast, the Corbeil team 
has flexibility, mobility, and immediate access to 
patients. Team members are nonspecialized, and can 
travel anywhere to referrals at short notice. Treatment 
concentrates on reducing the intolerance of others in the 
patient's environment by frequent domiciliary visits.—C. 
A. Sherrard. 

1656. Bouchard, Marcel. (Pavillon Dufrost, Mastai, 
Quebec, Canada) [Psychiatric evaluation and orienta- 
tion of old people.] (Fren) Vie Médicale au Canada 
francais, 1972(Aug), Vol. 1(8), 792—194.— Discusses the 
psychiatric state of the aged in (a) large institutions 
capable of accommodating 100 or more people, (b) small 
institutions with space for 50 guests, and (c) family-type 
institutions suitable for 5 or 10 pensioners. Motivations 
for life orientation, the personality of a candidate for a 
particular institution, and prior experiences of such a 
candidate are discussed.—C. Kokkinis. 

1657. Cabral, Gilva G. & da Silva, Aguinaldo Çi 
(Federal U. Pernambuco, Recife, Brazil) [An experiment 
with psychiatric interview in an out-patient clinic.] 
(Port) Neurobiologia, 1973(Jul), Vol. 36(3), 179-184, 
—Describes changes in a unit of a university hospital 
psychiatric clinic in an attempt to increase the number of 
patients interviewed and to provide a new approach to 
the assistance of the destitute patient. It is concluded 
that the new approach made possible an increase in the 
numbers of patients attended. The approach also 
allowed for more adequate student training in local 

ial conditions.—English summary. p 
ER Capie, A. C (lea Castle Hosp., Psychological 
Services, Wolverley, England) Psychological assessment 
of the handicapped child in a hospital unit. British 
Journal of Mental Subnormality, 1973(Jun), Vol. Die 
Pt. 1), 38-47.—Describes the medical and ënne 
s made of children admitted to a hospital for 
Background data, results A Nee 
i igati e.g., hearing assessment, speech therapy, 
SE Rl See provided for 102 children 
are presented. Results show the need for earlier assess- 
ment, development of preschool facilities for the handi- 
capped, increases in speech therapy facilities, and the 
provision of training programs for families whose 
children have behavior problems associated with retarda- 


evaluation 
the subnormal. 
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tion. It is suggested that adequate follow-up care and 
community services should be developed if the assess- 
ment procedures are to have any real value.—Journal 
summary. 

1659. Coulson, Grant; Went, Honey & Kozlinski, 
Elsie. (Oshawa-Whitby Crisis Intervention & Rehabilita- 
tion Centre, Ontario, Canada) Comments on '''414*: A 
therapeutic community for the treatment of adolescent 
amphetamine abusers.” Corrective & Social Psychiatry & 
Journal of Behavior Technology Methods & Therapy, 1974, 
Vol. 20(1), 10-12.—Notes that a major omission of the 
original Brook and Whitehead 1973 paper is the 
qualification that “414” is a very specific kind of 
therapeutic community which is not necessarily repre- 
sentative of all such existing communities nor representa- 
tive of all the theoretical approaches that could be used. 
Certain underlying assumptions about "414" are dis- 
cussed. The most critical complaint rendered is the way 
the “414” authors have justified every inadequacy in the 
program by referring to the inadequacy of the clientele. 
Comments are also made regarding the burn-out rate of 
staff and senior residents, and the incompleteness of the 
cost analysis. It is concluded that there is insufficient 
evidence offered to give up the principle of the 
therapeutic community.—J. Sorokac. 

1660. Curry, Timothy J. & Ratliff, Bascom W. (Ohio 
State U.) The effects of nursing home size on resident 
isolation and life satisfaction. Gerontologist, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 13(3, Pt. 1), 295-298.—Interviewed 200 Aid to the 
Aged recipients (mean age = 75 yrs) residing in 7 large 
(over 100 beds), 6 intermediate (59-99 beds), and 13 
small (up to 49 beds) nursing homes in 1 county. 
Havighurst and Neugarten's Life Satisfaction Index was 
administered to all Ss and the number of monthly 
contacts with friends or relatives was obtained. Results 
show that residents of small homes had significantly 
more friends within the home (p < .05) and more 
monthly contacts with those friends (p < .01). For all 
homes, however, contact with friends outside the home 
was minimal. There was only a low correlation between 
isolation and life satisfaction. Characteristics of homes of 
different sizes are considered.— Journal abstract. 

1661. Falk, Judith. (National Inst. of Methodology, 
Children’s Home, Budapest, Hungary) [Method of 
recording and management at the Loczy Institute.] 
(Fren) Enfance, 1973(Jun), No. 3-4, 129-144.—Reports 
that for various reasons formal developmental tests are 
not adequate and are often misused in institutional 
settings. The daily behavior of a child and the utilization 
of his abilities in the course of a regular activity are 
influenced by the organization of life in the institution 
and the impressions given by those who look after the 
children. A method is described that is intended to 
influence the behavior of attendants, control the harmo- 
nious development of each infant, cultivate an improved 
attitude and collective action of all attendants, and 

provide a graphic reference chart derived from 150 
individual charts. The major categories are development 
of (a) large movements; (b) self-help in bathing, dressing 
and eating; and (c) communication. Each category is 
represented by from 4 to 15 behaviors. The chart shows 
the age at which 3, 25, 50, 75, and 97% of infants do these 
things regularly. Additional records of each child can be 
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considered with reference to these norms.—S. S. 
Marzolf. 

1662. Goldfarb, Ronald L. American prisons: Self- 
defeating concrete. Psychology Today, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
7(8) 20-24, 85-89.—Discusses 3 general directions 
prison reform could take: (a) a get-tough line, (b) a 
thorough rehabilitation plan, or (c) a rejection of 
institutionalization for all but the most hopeless 15%. 
The tough approach has been shown not to work. It is 
felt that the currently attractive complete rehabilitation 
approach could lead to disaster because it places too 
much power in the hands of administrators and 
therapists. It is concluded that only a program which 
does not rob the offender of self-respect and power can 
succeed in rehabilitating offenders. Such a program 
should be in the community, with the offenders retaining 
responsibility for themselves and fellow inmates.—E. J. 
Posavac. 

1663. Gottschalk, Louis A., et al. (U. California, 
Irvine) An evaluation of a parents’ group in a child- 
centered clinic. Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 36(2), 
157-171.—10 couples who were parents of children 
attending a psychiatric clinic were seen in group therapy 
by a male and female co-therapy team. Parents were 
from 30 to 50 years of age with incomes of from $10,000 
to $13,000 annually. The co-therapists summarized the 
3-31 sessions in which the parents were seen. Parents 
were interviewed as a couple | yr after the group began. 
A further evaluative check was made using interviews 
with the children's therapists. Results indicate that the 
parent groups were valuable for psychologically oriented 
parents who were positive toward one another, who 
agreed on their own and their child's behavior, and 
where the father was an active family participant.—E. 
M. Uprichard. 

1664. Hailey, Anthea M. (Medical Research Council 
Social Psychiatry Unit, U. London, Inst. of Psychiatry, 
England) The chronic mental hospital population: A six- 
year follow-up study. British Journal of Preventive & 
Social Medicine, 1973(Nov), Vol. 27(4), 255-260.—Pres- 
ents data obtained in 1964-1970 on length of stay, age at 
admission, diagnoses, and discharge, death, and readmis- 
sion rates for 410 English psychiatric patients who, on 
the census day in 1964, had been hospitalized for more 
than 1 yr. Results show that (a) 65% were female; (b) 
schizophrenia was the largest diagnostic group; (c) of the 
195 Ss aged 65 or over in 1964, 115 (59%) had been 
admitted before reaching that age (38 were admitted 
before age 35); (d) more than % had been continuously 
hospitalized for 15 yrs or more; (e) the death rate was 3 
times the discharge rate (137 deaths during the study 
period); and (e) of the 42 patients (10%) discharged 
before 1970, only 15 remained out of the hospital or 
other institutions for 12 mo. The provision of adequate 
alternatives for elderly chronic patients is stressed.—L. 
Gorsey. 

1665. Horn, Jacqueline & Black, W. A. (U. Canter- 
bury, Christchurch, New Zealand) The effect of token 
reinforcement on verbal participation in a social activity 
with long stay psychiatric patients. Australian & New 


Zealand Journal of Psychiat Vol. 7(3) 
ee ff Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 7(3) 
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1666. Jansen, David G. & Aldrich, Mary W. (Willmar 
State Hosp., Minn.) State hospital psychiatric patients 
evaluate their treatment teams. Hospital & Community 
Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 24(11), 768-770.—205 13-80 
yr old psychiatric patients evaluated their treatment 
teams from 2 perspectives: a rating of the team as a 
whole and a ranking of the disciplines on the team. The 
treatment teams received an average rating equivalent to 
a grade of B. Patients under 30 yrs of age gave 
significantly more negative ratings than patients over 30. 
Patients hospitalized from 7-12 mo gave significantly 
more negative ratings than those hospitalized for less 
than 7 mo or more than 12 mo. In evaluations of the 
team members by category or discipline, physicians and 
nurses received the highest rankings.—Journal abstract. 

1667. Kahana, Eva. (Wayne State U.) The humane 
treatment of old people in institutions. Gerontologist, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 13(3, Pt. 1), 282-289.— Considers issues 
of humane treatment of the aged in terms of humanistic 
psychology and ecology, and discusses the roles of staff, 
family, and volunteer workers as they affect institutional 
practices. A conceptual scheme for matching institution- 
al environments with patient needs is presented. (27 ref) 

1668. Kazdin, Alan E. (Pennsylvania State U.) Issues 
in behavior modification with mentally retarded per- 
sons. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 78(2), 134-140.—Considers several issues and 
problems that need to be resolved in order to develop 
effective behavior modification programs. 4 salient issues 
are discussed: developing behaviors in the staff who 
administer the program, overcoming potential limita- 
tions of staff-administered contingencies, altering the 
behavior of clients or residents who initially are 
unresponsive to the program, and ensuring that behav- 
iors are maintained in the clients when the behavior 
modification program is withdrawn. Procedures for 
training staff, involving the clients in the implementation 
of the program, and maintaining long-term effects of the 
program are outlined. (56 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1669. Leonard, C. V. (U. California, Center for Health 
Sciences, Los Angeles) What helps most about hospitali- 
zation? Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 14(4), 
365-369.—Asked 96 patients and 154 physicians to 
weigh treatment modality against treatment modality 
within a single hospital setting. Pooled patient ratings 
and pooled doctor ratings of helpfulness of each 
modality were employed. Ss were all those discharged 
during a 9/-mo period and the Ist-yr psychiatric 
residents. A 2-page questionnaire inquired about 12 
treatment modalities, using a 5-point rating scale. 
Responses contained primarily positive ratings of treat- 
ment modalities. There was significant agreement be- 
tween patients and doctors in terms of the most helpful 
aspects of hospitalization. Rated as most helpful were 
being in a new environment, interaction with nursing 
Staff, medication, individual psychotherapy, and interac- 
tion with other patients.—C. Kokkinis. 

1670. Letemendia, F. (U. Oxford, England) [Present 
Problems in psychiatric hospital assistance.] (Span) 
Actas Luso Españolas de Neurologia y Psiquiatria, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 65-76.—Discusses current prob- 
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authorities, but they must be based on socioeconomic 
conditions, which change over long periods. (b) Esti- 
mates concerning the number of hospital beds are 
irrelevant to a hospital’s efficiency. (c) Further research 
is needed on the burden the mentally ill person places on 
his family and on society. The position that the best 
place for a patient is in the community instead of the 
psychiatric hospital is criticized.—C. Kokkinis, 

1671. Lewis, Alfred B. (Cornell U., Medical School, 
New York) On resistance to discharge. Comprehensive 
Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 14(4), 357-363.— Describes 
patterns of resistance to discharge encountered in 26. 
patients treated on an 18-bed psychiatric unit of a 
teaching hospital. The issue of hospital dependency was 
explored in some depth. If was found that resistance 
occurred as a refusal to accept realistic goals, covert 
sabotage of the mobilization process, blatantly negativis- 
tic behavior, or recrudescence of symptoms when 
discharge became imminent. Each of the types of 
resistance is illustrated in 6 case histories. Data further 
suggest that the rigid distinction often made between 
mental illness and character disorder is untenable.—C. 
Kokkinis. 

1672. McClannahan, Lynn E. (U. Kansas) Therapeu- 
tic and prosthetic living environments for nursing home 
residents. Gerontologist, 1973(Win), Vol. 13(4), 424-429. 
— Reviewed the literature to (a) identify the environmen- 
tal variables believed to be important determinants of 
the behavior of aged institutionalized patients and (b) 
assess the implications of these variables for the design of 
living environments for the elderly. Several classes of 
environmental variables were explored, including those 
believed to have some effect upon locomotion, social 
interaction, and self-care skills. Proposals are made 
concerning the types of research that will contribute to 
the task of developing a nursing home living environ- 


ment that generates and maintains desired behavior and ` 


retards the degenerative processes associated with aging. 
(42 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1673. Mishara, Brian L.; Robertson, Barbara & 
Kastenbaum, Robert. (Northville State Hosp., Mich.) 
Self-injurious behavior in the elderly. Gerontologist, 
1973(Fal Vol. 13(3, Pt. 1), 311-314.—Describes an 
intervention program with 5 steps Ge, observation, 
reflection, intervention, assessment, and Wesst, 
developed to eliminate self-injurious behavior in the 


aged. Case studies of this approach are presented which — ' 


illustrate the effectiveness of both individual humanistic 
treatment and behavior modification techniques. 


—Journal abstract. 


1674. Newton, Peter M. & Levinson, Daniel J. (Yale i S 


1 The work group within the organization: A sociopsy- 
SE Stiech Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 36(2), 
115-142.—Examines the small work group as a linking 
device between the individual and the modern organiza- 
tion. A theoretical framework is developed based on the 
concepts of task, social structure, culture, social process, 
and the interrelationships of these concepts. Task is 
defined as the reason for the creation of the group (i.e., 

oals). Social structure consists of the division of labor 
Set authority. The culture of the work group is the 
values and assumptions within which the 
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of the group. These themes are analyzed in the context of 
a psychiatric research ward in which research was the 
primary goal but where the secondary goal of patient 
care was stated as the primary goal. Focusing exclusively 
on psychological processes, no admission of goal conflict 
was found and any member of the work force admitting 
feelings of stress or conflict was considered neurotic. The 
interaction of social and psychological processes in the 
work group is stressed. (21 ref) —E. M. Uprichard. 

1675. Poe Castelnuovo, Allan. [Excalibur.] (Span) 
Revista de Psicoanálisis, 1973(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 395-412. 
—Honors the work of José Bleger focusing on the 
development of his theory, its present state, and the 
implications of his work. (30 ref)—W. B. Haslam. 

1676. Pogrebin, Mark & Stratton, John R. (U. Iowa) 
Legal and human rights of mentally ill prisoners. 
Corrective & Social Psychiatry & Journal of Behavior 
Technology Methods & Therapy, 1974, Vol. 20(1), 3-9. 
—Examines 2 issues: (a) the extent to which inmate 
rights are violated when an administrative decision is 
made for transfer from a correctional institution to a 
facility for the criminally insane and (b) the extent to 
which legal rights are violated in the treatment process. 
Inmates are frequently transferred to a psychiatric 
facility for reasons of security, discipline, and adminis- 
trative convenience, rather than for reasons to benefit 
and rehabilitate them. Once labeled "mentally ill," the 
duration of incarceration may be extended, the inmate 
may be coerced into forms of treatment (e.g., electrocon- 
vulsive shock, aversive techniques, psychosurgery) that 
promote psychological and/or, occasionally, physical 
damage, and the ex-inmate will suffer additional discrim- 
ination and more serious consequences due to the stigma 
of mental illness coupled with that of criminality. It is 
concluded that our legal system must formulate proce- 
dures that will protect the non-mentally-ill prisoner from 
arbitrary commitment and those who are willing to 
receive psychiatric treatment from being mistreated. (29 
ref)—J. Sorokac. 

1677. Reichenfeld, Hans F.; Csapo, Kal G.; Carriere, 
Lucy & Gardner, R. C. (Oxford Mental Health Centre, 
Woodstock, Ontario, Canada) Evaluating the effect of 
activity programs on a geriatric ward. Gerontologist, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 13(3, Pt. 1), 305-310.—Conducted a 
group-oriented activity program which included group 
discussions, art classes, exercise programs, and recrea- 
tional activities in a psychogeriatric ward in a large 
psychiatric hospital. The effects of the program on 
discharge Tate, nurses’ attitudes, and level of patient 
functioning were assessed. The ward having the activity 
program (experimental ward) and 3 other control wards 
each had 10-12 patients. A Geriatric Attitude Scale was 
constructed to measure nurses’ attitudes toward geria- 
trics, job satisfaction, autonomy-compliance, and activi- 
ty vs custodial care. The Physical and Mental Impair- 
ment-of-Function Evaluation of the Aged Scale was 

administrated to all Ss from the 4 wards. Results show 
that on the experimental ward discharge rates were 
higher, patients were less hostile and showed less 
behavioral deterioration, and the nurses’ attitudes 
showed significant differences between the wards. It is 
suggested that greater cohesiveness among staff engaged 
in a group-oriented activity program will develop if it is 
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introduced into the existing ward structure and if 
physically sick patients are moved to be nursed separate- 
ly from ambulant ones. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1678. Romoff, Vivian & Slavinsky, Ann. (Yale U., 
Nursing School) Nurse therapy for lower socioeconomic 
psychiatric outpatients. Perspectives in Psychiatric Care, 
1973, Vol. 11(1), 10-15.—Describes a new approach in 
psychotherapy directed to the problems and characteris- 
tics of the lower socioeconomic patient. The psychoana- 
lytic system is appropriate to the introspective, intellectu- 
alizing neurotic but not to lower-income consumers. The 
medication maintenance resocialization program devel- 
oped by nurses is discussed. Patients were, on the 
average, ill for 10 yrs, hospitalized twice, did not define 
their major problem as psychological (but as financial, 
occupational, or medical) and appeared inadequate to 
lead an interactive life with family and community. Low 
social status was coupled with low social competence. 
Thus, resocialization was the main focus of therapy in 
the program. Case examples are provided to demonstrate 
the flexibility, realism, and continuity of this type of 
help.—R. S. Albin. 

1679. Rouse, Bobbye M. & Farb, Joel. (U. Texas, 
Medical Branch, Galveston) Training adolescents to use 
behavior modification with the severely handicapped. 
Exceptional Children, 1974(Jan), Vol. 40(4), 286-288. 
—Describes a 4-wk project in which 13 high school 
students learned to train 5 mentally retarded children. 
After intensive instruction for 1 wk on theoretical and 
practical aspects of working with the retarded, groups of 
2 or more students met with each mother and her child 
for interviews and observation. Target behaviors and the 
Steps to achieve them were set up by the students. 
Behavior modification was then carried out with minimal 
supervision by the project coordinator, and the progress 
of each child was recorded daily. Results suggest that 
high school students trained to use behavior modifica- 
tion methods can effect significant behavioral changes in 
handicapped children. The benefits of developing such 
paraprofessionals as teacher aides are discussed.—/. 
Davis. 

1680. Sewell, Edith; McCoy, James F. & Sewell, 
William R. (Memphis State U.) Modification of an 
antagonistic social behavior using positive reinforce- 
ment for other behavior. Psychological Record, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 23(4), 499-504. Decelerated socially 
Inappropriate target behaviors by omission training 
through differential reinforcement of other behavior. For 
4 male 10-15 yr old retardates omission training reduced 
the maladaptive behaviors by 80%. The range of 
behavior during a 3-day probe was higher than and did 
not overlap the range during omission training. When 
omission was reintroduced, behavior was reduced to the 
level of the previous omission training. Results demon- 
strate that a positive contingency in isolation, omission 
training, as opposed to omission training used in 
conjunction with timeout, will decrease antagonistic 
behavior. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1681. Sheehan, Daniel M. & Reinehr, Robert C. 
(Texas Dept. of Mental Health & Mental Retardation, 
Austin Computer-assisted program administration in 
Texas Psychiatric hospitals. Hospital & Community 
Psychiatry, 1973(Jan), Vol. 24(1), 27-29.— Describes a 
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management-oriented automated system to monitor 
clinical records and patient movement in mental hospi- 
tals and schools for the retarded. The system is designed 
to provide administrators and clinicians with concise, 
current information to aid them in program planning. It 
also alerts medical record personnel to problem areas in 
their record keeping —Journal abstract. 

1682. Simard, L. Saint-Laurent. (Office for the 
Prevention of Alcoholism and Other Addictions, Que- 
bec, Canada) [Psychological evaluation of the treatment 
of alcoholics in Quebec.] (Fren) Toxicomanies, 
1973(Jan) Vol. 6(1), 7-32.—Studied psychological 
changes in 222 alcoholic Ss, mean age 42 yrs, after a year 
of treatment in residential clinics in Quebec. Assessment 
of change was based on the Hidden Figures and Hidden 
Patterns tests of J. French, the Rosenzweig Picture 
Frustration Test, and the 16 PF. Results indicate that 
abstinence or a major drop in alcohol consumption is 
linked to improvement of perceptual style, emotional 
stability, and increased self-confidence. Ss who improved 
the control of their alcohol consumption showed better 
psychological stability than those who became abstain- 
ers. (French summary) (45 ref)—Journal summary. 

1683. Sluyter, Gary V. (Texas Dept. of Mental Health 
& Mental Retardation, Houston) Theoretical, multidi- 
mensional model of institutional administration for 
retarded persons. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 78(2), 171-181.—Focused on the devel- 
opment of an administrative model which might have 
some heuristic as well as practical value. The model itself 
was developed out of a motivational concept and 2 other 
ideas, defined as structural and technological dimen- 
sions. These 3 concepts form a multidimensional matrix, 
designed as a guide for administrators and researchers 
alike. (48 ref) 

1684. Stannard, D. L. (U. California, Davis) Ideologi- 
cal conflict on a psychiatric ward. Psychiatry, 
1973(May), Vol. 36(2), 143-156.—Analyzes the roles of 
nursing and paraprofessional staff and their influence on 
patient behavior in a psychiatric ward. As a participant 
observer, the author outlines ideological conflicts that 
made concerted patient care difficult. One group of 
nurses and paraprofessionals saw psychiatric problems 
as intraindividual, whereas another group saw them as 
environmentally and sociologically determined. The 
distance between the physicians and the actual 24-hr 
ward life is seen to insulate patients with an increasingly 
sophisticated nursing and paraprofessional staff. Doctors 
and others responsible for patients are urged to become 
more aware of the context in which the patient lives —E. 
M. Uprichard. 

1685. Steadman, H. J. & Cocozza, J. J. (New York 
State Dept. of Mental Hygiene, Mental Health Research 
Unit, Albany) The criminally insane patient: Who gets 
Out? Social Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 8(4), 230-238. 
—Examined how various indicators of dangerousness 
might affect decisions for the community release of 
Patients defined as criminally insane. A sample of 176 
male patients transferred against psychiatric recommen- 
dations to civil mental hospitals was studied. Even 
though these patients were seen as some of the most 
dangerous patients in state institutions, there was little 
telationship between criminal histories or incidents of 
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hospital assaults with their release into the community, 
Of the other variables examined, the most important was 
the length of hospitalization and its association with the 
availability of persons in the community willing to 
sponsor the release of individuals. It appears that once in 
civil mental hospitals, the release of the criminally insane 
is less influenced by any special emphasis on dangerous- 
ness than by those factors previously suggested as 
influencing the release of other civil mental patients. 
(French & German abstracts) (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

. 1686. Thielemans, G. & Aflal M. [A 
cinematographic creative exercise by psychotic 
patients.] (Fren) Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 1973(Jan), 
Vol. 73(1), 185-205.—A group of hospitalized psychotic 
patients was encouraged to produce a motion picture as 
an occupational therapy project. Although the final 
product after 7 mo of effort was not very creative, the 
process had some therapeutic and cathartic effects. 
(English, Dutch, German, Italian & Spanish summaries) 
—E. Coché 

1687. Wood, Philip R. & Einodor, M. Management of 

group homes. Australian & New Zealand Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 7(3), 189-191.— Discusses the 
benefits of establishing group homes for chronic patients 
in mental hospitals and presents the basic criteria in their 
establishment, e.g., selection of patients, accommoda- 
tions, financial arrangements, nursing organization, 
medical care, and community relationships. 
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1688. Anderson, James G. & Evans, Francis B. 
(Purdue U.) Causal models in educational research: 
Recursive models. American Educational Research Jour- 
nal, 1974(Win) Vol. 11(1), 29-39.—Causal modeling 
procedures developed in economics and biology provide 
social scientists with powerful methodological tools that 
permit them to bridge the gap between theory and 
research. One type of causal modeling technique involy- 
ing a structural set of equations that are recursive in form 
is used in the present study to reanalyze the data from 2 
empirical studies. How models of this form broaden the 
scope of the usual regression analysis is demonstrated. 

ref)—Journal abstract. 
rcr hoa Barbara. (U. Oregon) Humanistic 
goals and behaviorist technology. School Psychology 
Digest, 1973(Win), Vol. 2(1), 3-9.—Discusses the desira- 
bility of combining the behavioristic and humanistic 
approaches in educational settings. It is suggested that a 
merger of the skills of the behaviorist with the caring of 
the humanist facilitates relationships among special 
services personnel, teachers, administrators, parents, and 
children in reaching of desired goals. An illustration of 
how the humanist and behaviorist orientations may be 
successfully combined is provided as the elements one 
might include in conseq n sae and in other 

in-service training —/. McCowin. 
idi Belenky, Robert. (Goddard Coll., Human 
Services Study Group) Fragments of a lesson plan. 
Boston, Mass.: Beacon, 1971. x, 214 p. $2.95.—Presents 
the journal of a psychologist-educator which describes 
his experiences in various educational systems and 
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communities. Whether social intervention is really 
useful, black-white conflicts, and the effects of poverty 
are discussed. 

1691. Biehler, Robert F. (California State U., Chico) 
Psychology applied to teaching. (2nd ed.). Boston, 
Mass.: Houghton Mifflin, 1974. xix, 795 p. $8.95.—Pres- 
ents an introductory textbook in educational psychology. 
Topics covered include a history of American education, 
cognitive development, motivation, the evaluation of 
learning and achievement, teaching experimental stu- 
dents, need gratification, and the classroom environ- 
ment. 

1692. Blue, Reginald. (Ohio State U.) Pupils’ rights 
and the paper invasion. Elementary School Journal, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 74(1), 2-8.—Discusses the apparent 
conflict between the First and Fourth Amendments to 
the U.S. Constitution with regard to the record of a 
pupil’s academic experiences. The First Amendment's 
confirmation of the right of the people to know can be 
interpreted to disagree with the Fourth which safeguards 
a person’s right to privacy. Recently the schools have 
vastly increased the amount of information about a pupil 
(e.g., test scores and health and behavior records) which 
may be valuable to other agencies. Recommendations 
for a workable policy about school records include (a) no 
information should be collected by nonschool agencies 
about a pupil without the consent of the parents and, in 
some cases, the pupil himself; (b) information should be 
classified, and only the minimum should appear on the 
permanent records; (c) the accuracy of all records should 
be verified; (d) parents should have full access to their 
child's records; (e) only the school personnel who deal 
directly with the pupil concerned should have access to 

the pupil's records without his or his parents’ permission 
(except in case of a subpoena). (21 ref)—4A. J. Ter Keurst. 

1693. Bowers, Thomas A. & Pugh, Richard C. (U. 

North Carolina, Chapel Hill) Factors underlying college 
choice by students and parents. Journal of College 
Student Personnel, 1973(May), Vol. 14(3), 220-224. —Ad- 
ministered a questionnaire about the perceived impor- 
tance of 22 reasons likely to be considered in choosing a 
college to 4,215 college freshmen and 2,941 parents. For 
both students and parents, the academic reputation of 
the college and the reputation of the specific department 
or division in which the student intended to study were 
Biven as the 2 most important reasons. Overall, there 
were significant differences between students and par- 
ents on 19 of the 22 items; 9 were significantly more 
important to students, and 10 were significantly more 
important to parents. Factor structures of parent and 
student Tesponses were essentially similar; however, 
financial, geographic, and academic factors were more 
important to parents, while social, cultural, and informal 
advice factors were more important to students.—Z. 
Gorsey. 

1694. Copeland, Willis D. & Doyle, Walter. (U. 
California, Santa Barbara) Laboratory skill training and 
student teacher classroom performance. Journal o 
Experimental Education, 1973(Fal), Vol. 42(1), 16-21. 
—Tested the assumption that laboratory skill training 
has a direct influence on classroom performance. 7 social 
studies student teachers received 6 wks of microteaching 
training, and their teaching performance was compared 
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with that of 7 control Ss in student teaching classrooms. 
Differences in classroom performance as measured by a 
low-inference coding system were not significant. Results 
are discussed in terms of possible interaction effects 
between laboratory training and student teaching. (30 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

1695. Cusick, Philip A. (Michigan State U.) Adoles- 
cent groups and the school organization. School Review, 
1973(Nov) Vol. 82(1), 116-126.—Conducted a 6-mo 
participant observation study to examine adolescent 
group activity in a secondary school and the common 
understanding which the group members have of their 
situation. It is concluded that such affiliations occur 
because they provide just what the school does not: 
freedom, uniqueness, human interaction, power, and 
gratification in the present. 

1696. Eastman, George D. & McCain, James A. (Kent 
State U., Center for State & Local Government) Police 
managers and their perceptions of higher education. 
Journal of Criminal Justice, 1973(Sum), Vol. 1(2), 
113-124.—Investigated the beliefs of 72 police chiefs 
about higher education and its value in law enforcement. 
Ss rated 36 statements about education and processes of 
police life (e.g., recruitment, staff assignments, promo- 
tion, and quality of service). 3 clusters of attitudes 
emerged from the data analysis representing 3 types of 
police administrators with respect of viewpoints about 
higher education: those oriented toward law enforce- 
ment education (i.e. a college-educated person is more 
desirable in top administrative and staff positions and is 
a more desirable recruit than a non-college person); 
those who are results-oriented (i.e., those more interested 
in the demonstrated ability of the policemen than his 
education); and those who are experienced oriented (i.e., 
those who believe that in law enforcement there is no 
better teacher than experience). The recommendations of 
the 1967 President's Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice are evaluated in light of 
the results.—Z. Gorsey. 

1697. Fantini, Mario D. (State University Coll. New 
York, New Paltz) Public schools of choice. New York, 
N.Y.: Simon & Schuster, 1973. 256 p. $8.95.— Proposes 
alternatives to current public school systems— "schools 
of choice"—in which students, teachers, and parents are 
directly involved in school administration. This plan 
offers students of all backgrounds and abilities a choice 
of learning experiences and curricula (e.g., classical prep 
schools, schools without walls, and community-centered 
schools). Financial considerations, the effect of such a 
System on minorities, the decision-making processes 
involved, the revision of teacher education, and examples 
of some already established "schools of choice" are 
discussed. 

1698. Holmstrom, Engin I. & Holmstrom, Robert W. 
(American Council on Education, Washington, D.C.) 
The plight of the woman doctoral student. American 
Educational Research Journal, 1974(Win), Vol. 11(1), 
1-17—Utilizing data from the 1969 ACE-Carnegie 
higher education survey, factors underlying discrimina- 
Don against woman doctoral students were investigated. 
Stepwise multiple regression analyses were used to 
identify factors related to reports of experiencing 
emotional strain and doubts about completion of 
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graduate work. Analyses revealed that faculty attitudes 
and behaviors toward woman doctoral students contrib- 
uted significantly to their emotional stresses and self- 
doubts. Interaction with faculty, while related to general 
satisfaction with graduate school for both men and 
women doctoral students, revealed a bias in favor of 
men. Recommendations to remedy sex discrimination in 
doctoral programs are briefly presented.—Journal 
abstract. 

1699. Hunt, David E. & Sullivan, Edmund V. (Ontario 
Inst. for Studies in Education, Toronto, Canada) 
Between psychology and education. Hindale, TIl.: 
Dryden, 1974. vii, 312 p.—Presents a discussion of a 
behavior-person-environment (BPE) interaction model 
of educational psychology and how it can be applied in 
real life situations. Topics include the coordination of 
psychology and education, process and content objec- 
tives in behavior conceptualizations, cognitive-develop- 
mental and humanistic approaches to education, and 
methods of BPE analysis. (14 p ref) 

1700. Johnson, Roger T.; Johnson, David W. & 
Bryant, Brenda. (U. Minnesota) Cooperation and compe- 
tition in the classroom. Elementary School Journal, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 74(3), 172-181.—Compared perceptions 
of competitiveness—cooperativeness and preferences for 
internal-external orientation in the classroom, using 40 
6th-grade boys from 20 classrooms as Ss. 2 Ss from each 
classroom were identified as the most internal and the 
most external by scores on V. C. Crandall’s Intellectual 
Achievement Responsibility Questionnaire (see PA, Vol. 
39:11932). All Ss had IQs above 90. Each S was then 
interviewed concerning his perceptions of the competi- 
tiveness or cooperativeness of his classroom and his 
preference for locus of control in the class. Ss also chose 
1 of 3 photographs depicting either a cooperative or a 
competitive classroom. 80% of the external Ss and 83% of 
the internal Ss classified their classrooms as competitive. 
Most Ss, regardless of locus of control orientation, 
preferred a cooperative classroom structure over a 
competitive one. (31 ref)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

1701. Karweit, Nancy L. Rainy days and Mondays: An 
analysis of factors related to absence from school. 
Center for Social Organization of Schools Report, Johns 
Hopkins University, 1973(Nov), No. 162, 96 p.—Presents 
an analysis of factors related to student absenteeism, 
utilizing data obtained from a high school for girls. Itis 
Suggested that absenteeism, long utilized in industrial 
and business settings as an indicator of employee 
adjustment and satisfaction, is a similar indicator in 
Studying the school as an organization. Characteristics of 
absence as a variable are explored. The influences of 
Various factors are studied, including daily events (€.g., 
bad weather and school activities) and long-term 
influences (e.g., a student's attitude toward school and 
involvement in school). Some suggestions for addressing 
the absenteeism problem are presented —Journal 
abstract. 

1702. Kaye, Kenneth. (U. Chicago) I.Q.: A conceptual 
deterrent to revolution in education. Elementary School 
Journal, 1973(Oct), Vol. 74(1) 9-23—Discusses the 
Tevolution in education in terms of the certain move- 
ments: accountability, mastery learning, and alternative 
Schooling movements. The inhibiting factor for the 
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implementation of such movements is the IQ-hoax. 
Several defects of the IQ concept are indicated. The IQ 
was based on unproved assumptions about a child's 
Steady rate of intellectual growth which leads to 
predictions about his future achievement. The IQ being 
an index of “mental potentiality" was refuted by the 
"under- and over-achievement" among some children. 
The use of mental ability in organizing groups of 
"mentally-similar" children was contaminated by the 
Hawthorne effect. The inheritability of the iQ is 
somewhat refuted by environmental differences resulting 
in changes in the IQ. As mastery learning on the part of 
the pupil can range from specific- to general-skills, the 
concept of a general IQ is not applicable. Since better 
Schooling results in increased differences in develop- 
ment, IQ differences cannot be used as an excuse for 
pupil-success or failure. (46 ref)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

1703. Krutetskii, V. A. (Scientific Research Inst. of 
General & Pedagogical Psychology, Moscow, USSR) 
[Fundamental Soviet legislation on public education and 
the tasks of psychological science.] (Russ) Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1973(Nov), Vol. 19(6), 3-12.—Discusses the 
implications for psychology of important legislation 
concerning education in middle schools, votech schools, 
and universities, passed July 19, 1973 by the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR.—L. Zusne. 

1704. Levine, Donald M. (Teachers Coll., Columbia U.) 
Educational policy after inequality. Teachers College 
Record, 1973(Dec) Vol. 75(2), 149-179.—Examines 
“Inequality: A Reassessment of the Effect of Family and 
Aschooling in America” (Jencks et al) and favors some 
of the beneficial effects of discarding. old notions but 
questions its suggestions and implications for education- 
al policy. 4 issues are considered: the work’s considera- 
tion of educational goals, methods of assessing educa- 
tional effectiveness, its notions of the social value of 
education, and its educational prescriptions. It is argued 
that Jencks has oversimplified the goals of schooling, for 
economic effects cannot be considered alone. The 
research focuses on test scores, income, and „status 
sequence, all within groups rather than looking at 
intergroup variations. Actually, raising scores may not be 
a prime aim of the teacher. Serious objections are made 
as to the statistical treatment of the data and social 
utility is defined in a narrow, single-modality way, 
leading to unsupported and inadequate conclusions. 

Mois ka Frederick F. (U. Chicago) Social 

hologists in schools: Some concepts and id 
tions. School Psychology Digest, _1973(Win), Vol. Ag 
10-15.—Discusses how psychologists can enter the SE ; 
of social and organizational forces at work ina m oe H 
This approach is based on the premise that if people w! s 

t up in social processes can become aware o! 
are caught Up in a better position to 
the processes themselves, they are in a. ii P fite 
collectively exercise control over their collective i 


iviti ial psychological specialist interns 
GE Sie? ee? are described. These 


ivers d. TI 
Ee bed in 4 ongoing school situations, 
make use of principles of organizational psychology and 


include data-based intervention to improve communica- 
tion, episodic review, and use of an accounting system to 
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follow the flow of work on problems conducted by 
problem-solving groups.—J. McCowin. 

1706. Lindholm, Lena P. & Lundquist, Barbro. 
Cooperation and independence: Studies of assessment 
techniques in observations of small groups. Educational 
& Psychological Interactions, 1973(Nov), No. 42, 15 p. 
— Constructed an observation system to assess students" 
behavior in group-work situations (especially behaviors 
related to cooperation and independence). The system 
was used in a series of studies with Swedish students in 
Grades 4-6. The basic data consisted of videotape 
recordings of Ss while working in small groups. Results 
on observer agreement are presented and methods of 
making different kinds of observation data more 
comparable are examined. Results are also reported for: 
a validation study; an investigation of the connection 
between observation data and some other background 
data; and an analysis of structure—Journal abstract. 

1707. Markle, Susan M. (U. Illinois, Office of 
Instructional Resources, Chicago Circle) Some thoughts 
on task analysis and objectives in educational psycholo- 
gy. Educational Psychologist, 1973(Win), Vol. 10(1), 
24-29.—Doubts that task analysis can be applied to 
educational psychology problems at the present time, 
and suggests that the most appropriate skills to be 
applied belong at the principle-applying level of R. M. 

Gagné's hierarchy. More attention to relevance of 
content and less to media and modes of presentation is 
proposed. 

1708. McPartland, James & Sprehe, J. Timothy. 
(Johns Hopkins U., Center for Social Organization) 
Racial and regional inequalities in school resources 
relative to their educational outcomes. Social Science 
Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 321-332. —Applies a 
definition of inequalities in school inputs weighted 
according to their importance for educational outputs to 
the data from the 1966 Educational Opportunities 
Survey. The extent and source of inequalities due to race 
and region are examined. Results are discussed in terms 
of findings from more restricted definitions of inequali- 
ties, and practical policy considerations.—Journal 
abstract. 

1709. Miller, Richard I. (Illinois Board of Higher 
Education, Programs & Planning) Developing programs 
for faculty evaluation. San Francisco, Calif.: Jossey- 
Bass, 1974. xi, 248 p.— Discusses reasons for the failure 
of many faculty performance evaluation programs and 
offers recommendations for developing alternative Sys- 
tems. The ways in which faculty evaluation is linked to 
critical issues in higher education (e.g, accountabilit 
and finance) the validity and reliability of ident 
BE ons 9 major aspects of evaluation, and adminis- 
rative and institutional evaluatio: i 
cussed. (132 p ref) GE cre cis 

1710. Miskel, Cecil & Heller, Leonard. (U. 

The Educational Work Components Study: An Les 
Set of measures for work motivation. Journal o 
Experimental Education, 1973(Fal), Vol. 42(1), 45-50. 
—The Work Components Study (WCS) questionnaire is 
a measure of work motivation with predictive powers as 
a selection device on a probabilistic basis for industrial 
managers. The Present study established the factorial 
validity and reliability of a modified WCS—the Educa- 
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tional Work Components Study (EWCS) questionnaire. 
The sample included 153 senior and 42 graduate students 
and 118 administrators and 432 teachers randomly 
selected from 3 school districts. The data analyses 
consisted of varimax orthogonal and maxplane oblique 
procedures and L. J. Cronbach’s (see PA, Vol 26:3137) 
estimate of internal consistency. Instead of 66 items and 
7 prevalent factors in the WCS, 56 items and 6 
unidimensional factors paralleling the original instru- 
ment were found in the EWCS. Reliabilities of the 6 
factors ranged from .73 to .83. These findings coupled 
with the strong theoretical foundation of the EWCS 
indicate a high potential for use in work motivation 
research.—Journal abstract. 

1711. Pandey, Rajendra. (U. Gorakhpur, India) Social 
structure and educational aspirations of college-going 
youth: An empirical evaluation of explanatory factors. 
Indian Journal of Social Work, 1973(Oct), Vol. 34(3), 
195-207.—A random sample of approximately 250 rural 
and 250 urban Indian college students revealed that most 
planned further studies. No difference was noticeable 
when compared on the factors of occupation, income, 
parental education, and caste. However, more urban 
youth coming from families of unskilled workers wanted 
to study further compared with rural youth of similar 
backgrounds. More urban than rural youth of low caste 
wanted to study further. The position was reversed in 
regard to future plans of the youth whose parents were 
agriculturists. Social-cultural hypotheses are discussed, 
(58 ref) —1. W. Kidorf. 

1712. Pifer, Alan. (Carnegie Corp. of New York, 
N.Y.) The higher education of blacks in the United 
States. New York, N.Y.: Carnegie Corp. of New York, 
[1973]. iv, 51 p.—Presents the text of a lecture which 
suggests that, throughout the history of the US, there has 
been constant tension over the issue of segregation-inte- 
gration of blacks and whites and that this tension is a 
primary factor in the conditions of higher education for 
blacks. A historical survey of the development of black 
higher education is presented, current issues in black 
education are discussed, and the social, legal, and 
political aspects of education which affect blacks are 
examined. 

1713. Reuchlin, Maurice (Ed.). [Traité de psychologie 
appliquée. (Treatise on applied psychology.).] (Fren) 
Paris, France: Presses Universitaires de France, 1973 
196 p.—Presents a series of readings on educational 
processes. Major topics include teaching methods, family 
education programs, types of achievement tests and their 
effects, and the purposes of education. 

1714. Saario, Terry N.; Jacklin, Carol N. & Tittle, 
Carol K. (Ford Foundation, New York, N.Y.) Sex role 
stereotyping in the public schools. Harvard Educational 
Review, 1973(Aug), Vol. 43(3), 386-416.—Examined sex 
role Stereotyping in elementary school readers, educa- 
tional achievement tests, and differential curricula 
Tequirements for males and females. The 4 leading 
publishers surveyed all displayed sex role stereotyping in 
their kindergarten to 3rd grade textbooks. Major test 
publishing companies exhibit sex role stereotyping in 
their various test batteries, and school curricula likewise 
promote sex role stereotyping and sex discrimination. 
The need for empirical research on the impact of 
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teachers’ behaviors upon sex role development is 
discussed. It is suggested that the lack of longitudinal 
research has contributed to confusion regarding the 
relative impact of hormones and socialization upon the 
development of sex role differences.—C. M. Franks. 

1715. Sedlacek, William E. & Brooks, Glenwood C. 
(U. Maryland, Cultural Study Center) Racism and 
research: Using data to initiate change. Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, 1973(Nov), Vol. 52(3), 184-188. 
— Briefly describes 2 cases in which research data was 
actively used to initiate changes in college admission and 
course content policies which were previously weighted 
in favor of white students and attitudes. Implications for 
change agents (e.g., the context of the data, the size and 
strength of the unit advocating change, and expertise in 
developing research resources) are discussed. 

1716. Slaughter, Diana T. (U. Chicago) Psychological 
scientism and the black scholar. School Review, 
1973(May), Vol. 81(3), 461-476.—Psychological scien- 
tism is described as the rigid transfer and application of 
research concepts, methods, and findings from majority 
populations to minority populations without considera- 
tion of their appropriateness, It is considered that studies 
concerning black children’s situations and education 
have been illuminating but not conclusive. Blacks should 
not be compared to whites, and separate strategies 
should be developed to meet their differing needs. Often, 
educational and research measures are chosen that are 
neither reliable nor valid for the black experience. 
Concepts and methods developed by the black intelligen- 
sia will provide the future direction of black education. 
Such education should focus upon group identification 
and self-acceptance and not merely on personal achieve- 
ment. The collective goals of black people must also be 
considered. (24 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

1717. Snelbecker, Glenn E. (Temple U.) Learning 
theory, instructional theory, and lucational 
design. New York, N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1974. xvi, 527 p. 
$10.95.— Presents a comprehensive review of the history, 
components, and applications of various theories of 
learning and educational psychology. Topics include 
theory construction, connectionism, operant and classi- 
cal conditioning, information processing, mathematical 
learning, cognitive construct instructional theory, and 
task analysis. (14% pref) 

1718. Spuck, Dennis W.; Fruth Marvin J. & 
Magnuson, Jack T. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) High 
School attitudes in transition. School Review, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 82(1), 107-1 15.—Suggests that, due to their search 
for identity, students are in conflict with the traditional 
values of American society. The social attitudes of 225 
freshmen, 268 seniors, and 296 teachers were evaluated. 
Freshmen were more traditional than seniors while 
teachers seemed to misperceive student attitudes in 
general. 

. 1719. Swick, Kevin J. (Southern Illinois U.) Expand- 
ing educational opportunities for disadvantaged college 
students. College Student Journal, 1973(Sep), Vol. 7(3. 
Pt. 2, Mono), 7 p.—Discusses problems in educating 
*conomically-disadvantaged college students. The edu- 
Cation of such students on the post-secondary school 
level is considered necessary for the survival of the 
Present system of democracy. A brief history of aid 
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provisions for such students (e.g, various federal 
assistance programs for needy students) is presented. 
Compensatory skill-curricula and special vocational 
programs for the disadvantaged are also described. Such 
measures have offered higher educational opportunities 
for the economically disadvantaged and have redefined 
the purposes of higher education to include more 
humanistic goals. It is suggested that further study be 
made on attracting the "hard-core" poverty groups to 
compensatory education and that college offerings 
become more coherent and offer a wider perspective of 
the educational and social needs of the community.—A. 
J. Ter Keurst. 

1720. Wallace, Arthur & Wheeler, Martin. (Newton 
Public Schools, Mass.) Youth development program: 
Help for alienated youth. School Counselor, 1973(Sep), 
Vol 21(1) 61-62.—Describes an innovative, action- 
oriented progam for Ss many counselors forget or avoid, 
the alienated and delinquent youth. These students learn 
best through concrete experiences. A comprehensive 
approach to these individuals from elementary through 
high school is briefly described. Early results are 
considered promising.—A. S. Helge. 

1721, Wilson, John A.; Robeck, Mildred C. & Michael, 
William B. (U. California, Stanta Barbara) Psychological 
foundations of learning and teaching. New York, N.Y.: 
McGraw-Hill, 1974. xv, 589 p. $10.95(cloth), 
$8.95(paper).— Presents a textbook to aid teachers in the 
use of learning and human development theories. Major 
topics include learning-motivation theory; emotional 
and cognitive development; the neurology of learning; 
the structure and function of intelligence; and standard- 
ized tests. 
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1722. ————. Proceedings of the 25th annual 
state conference on educational research, November 
29-30, 1973: "Better instruction through better 
evaluation." Burlingame, Calif.: California Teachers 
Assn., No. 50, 1973. v, 107 p. $2. — Presents 10 sympos- 
ium papers on perceptions of instructional improvement 
strategies, implications of the California state testing 
program, community involvement in instructional evalu- 
ations, methods of renovating ineffective programs, 
improving the quality of instruction in higher education, 
using criterion-referenced measures in instruction im- 
provement, and evaluating S personnel and 

grams. rel a3 
erst E W. Northvale Public Schools, 
Cooke Middle School, Mich.) Elementary counseling in z 
Michigan: A survey of attitudes of school superintend- — 
ents. Michigan Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1973(Spr), 
Vol. 4(2), 61-64.—Reports results of a questionnaire 
administered to 231 school superintendents in Michigan 
concerning elementary school counseling. usw. 
indicated that no such program existed in their sc! e s 
but that there was a need for it. Results are discussed in 
terms of state finances and the need for elementary 


i urses at the graduate level. ; 
TA. Bartz, David (Kalamazoo Public Schools, 


i in superintendents' perceived behav- 
s E fesdbac Shon principals and school 
beard members. Journal of Educational Research, 
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1973(Dec), Vol. 67(4), 157-160.—Investigated whether a 
superintendent's perceived behavior would change fol- 
lowing feedback from his principals and school board 
members regarding their perceptions of his real and ideal 
behaviors. The perceptions of 90 school board members 
and 151 principals were used to determine the effect of 
feedback on the 24 superintendents studied. The superin- 
tendents were randomly assigned to either a control or 
experimental group. The experimental group received 
feedback, whereas the control group did not. The ż test 
was used to compare the mean change from pre- to 
posttest between the 2 groups. Results indicate that, for 
the most part, a superintendent's perceived behavior did 
not change following feedback.—Journal abstract. 

1725. Blanchard, Kenneth H. & Hersey, Paul. (U. 
Massachusetts) The importance of communication 
patterns in implementing change strategies. Journal of 
Research & Development in Education, 1973(Sum), Vol. 
6(4), 66-75.—Emphasizes implications for school admin- 
istrators of change strategies discussed more fully 
elsewhere. 2 change cycles—participative change and 
coercive change—and 2 communication patterns—the 
star and the circle—are discussed with attention to the 
advantages and disadvantages of each. It is concluded 
that choice of strategy involves consideration of the 
situation at hand, characteristics of the target group, 
relationship between change cycles and communication 
patterns, and the goals of the proposed change—E. S. 
Goodman. 

1726. Buch, M. B. & Santhanam, M. R. (M. S. 
University Baroda, Faculty of Education & Psychology, 
Centre of Advanced Studies in Education, India) Sex of 
the teacher as a factor of teacher classroom behaviour. 
Indian Educational Review, 197\(Jul), Vol. 6(2), 47-66. 
—Behaviors of 16 male and 16 female primary school 
teachers were recorded using Flanders interaction 
analysis, twice each for a period of 30 min. Darwin's 
likelihood ratio criterion test showed differences in the 
sequential classroom behavior and patterns between 
male and female teachers. Further analysis using ¢ test 
revealed that female teachers scored higher in respect to 
student talk than did males. Males scored more in 
content cross-ratio. It is concluded that studies with 
larger S populations are required for stronger evidence 
on this problem and for determining correlates of 
classroom teacher behavior.—K. C. Panda. 

1727. Campbell, Lloyd P. & Williamson, John A. 
(North Texas State U.) Practical problems in the 
student teacher cooperative teacher relationships. 
Education, 1973(Nov), Vol. 94(2), 168-169.—To deter- 
mine the major areas of difficulty encountered in student 
teaching, 325 secondary school student teachers respond- 
ed to a pre- and postteaching test which included 14 
problems typically encountered by teachers. Ss could 
indicate additional problems in a 15th area labeled 
"other." While there were no responses to the “other” 
category on the pretest, a large number of Ss responded 

on the posttest and identified areas of difficulty they 
experienced with their cooperating teachers. It is con- 
cluded that tests should be administered which will 
measure the openmindedness of cooperating teachers 
and student teachers, and that seminars and workshops 
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should be employed to explore the role of both 
cooperating and student teachers.—Journal abstract. 

1728. Cheong, George S. (Mount Saint Vincent U., 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada) Ability to write objec- 
tives and the quality of teaching. Education, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 94(2), 182-184.—Investigated whether a relationship 
exists between the ability of student teachers (N = 40) 
to write instructional objectives and their ability to teach. 
Ss were instructed to write their lesson plans using R. W. 
Tyler's (1950) approach to curriculum planning and were 
then observed and rated on teaching ability. The lesson 
plans were evaluated by using Tyler's 2 criteria—behav- 
ior and content—for writing instructional objectives. 
Results show no significant relationship between ability 
to write objectives and quality of teaching performance. 
Implications for student teaching and Tyler's model are 
discussed. (20 ref)—A. Olson. 

1729. Cohen, Stuart J. (U. Toledo, Coll. of Education) 
Educational psychology: Practice what we teach! 
Educational Psychologist, 1973(Spr), Vol. 10(2), 80-86. 
—Criticizes educational psychology courses in teacher 
education programs for assuming that (a) test scores 
reflect the student's teaching ability, (b) teachers should 
be junior psychologists, and (c) basic research is superior 
to applied research. Greater emphasis should be placed 
on studying relationships between teacher-student be- 
haviors. 

1730. Coverdale, G. M. (Macquarie U., North Ryde, 
New South Wales, Australia) Some determinants of 
teacher morale in Australia. Educational Research, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 16(1), 34—-39.— Reports the results of a 
study of morale within the Australian teaching profes- 
sion. A 6l-item questionnaire was distributed to a 
tandom sample of 750 primary and secondary school 
teachers out of which 165 were returned. From the 
responses an attempt was made to account for the high 
Tesignation rate and dissatisfaction level. Conditions of 
service (e.g, the inspectorial and transfer system, 
promotion structure and status, class size, demands on 
teacher and curriculum), rather than material benefits 
were the main concern of participants. Other factors 
related to morale, including the social background of 
teachers, motives for taking up teaching and reflections 
on the usefulness of teacher training were also investigat- 
ed. A selection of teachers’ comments is included.—R. S. 
Albin. 

1731. Dinkmeyer, Don. (DePaul U.) Consulting: A 
strategy for change. School Counselor, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
21(1), 52-55.—Proposes an alternative to traditional 
views of counselor roles, which suggests that it is more 
effective for a counselor to serve as a consultant with 
administration, groups of teachers, and groups of 
parents. 

1732. Dustin, Richard. (U. Iowa, Coll. of Education) 
Teachers versus counselors: Differential effects of 
empathy training. School Counselor, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
21(1), 40-44.—Studied the differential effects of empathy 
training for ll counselors and 10 teachers. A 5-day 
workshop with follow-up sessions was designed to 
provide specific skills in action counseling. Descriptions, 
tape models of empathetic statements, and practice 
Sessions between counselors and teachers were used 
during practice sessions. Each S was randomly assigned 
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to interact with 1 of 2 trained clients. At the end of the 
workshop, Ss interviewed the other client. 3 experienced 
judges rated Ss' recorded responses. Interjudge reliability 
was .92. The hypothesis that counselors and teachers 
would use more empathetic statements as a result of the 
workshop was supported. Counselors did not improve 
more than the teachers. Data suggest the need for longer 
training periods and indicate the value of counselor- 
-teacher interaction.—A, S. Helge. 

1733. Galloway, Charles G. & Mickelson, Norma I. (U. 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canada) Improving teach- 
ers' questions. Elementary School Journal, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 74(3), 145-148.—Considers whether or not the 
training of student-teachers will increase the proportion 
of questions asked which require cognitive functioning 
beyond the recall of specific data. Ss were about 100 
elementary student-teachers in classes in educational 
psychology. The Ss participated in a project that studied 
the questioning process with regard to the taxonomy of 
educational objectives. At a September meeting the Ss 
composed 10 questions based on a story. The questions 
were rated by a panel of 3 judges who classified the 
questions with regard to the categories of *memory" or 
"higher" mental processes. About 75% of the questions 
belonged to the "memory" group. At the following 
March meeting, the question-forming procedure of the 
September meeting was repeated. The percentage of 
"memory" questions had declined to about 45%. The 
"higher" questions involving cognitive functioning, e.g., 
analysis, synthesis, and interpretation had increased 
from about 25% to 55% during student-teaching.—A. J. 
Ter Keurst. 

1734. Goldberg, Gale & Mayerberg, Cathleen K. 
(Temple U.) Emotional reactions of students to nonver- 
bal teacher behavior. Journal of Experimental Education, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 42(1), 29-32.— Determined the differen- 
tial reactions of a random sample (stratified by race and 
sex) of 60 2nd and 60 6th graders to positive, neutral, and 
negative affect in nonverbal teacher behavior. Responses 
Were studied across grade levels and across race. 
Emotional reactions were measured by a semantic 
differential. Analysis of variance and Tukey post hoc 
tests show that black 2nd graders evaluated the neutral 
teacher most positively, while white 2nd and 6th graders 
9f both races tended to evaluate the positive teacher 
most positively.—Journal abstract. 

1735. Good, Katherine C. & Good, Lawrence R. 
(Middle Tennessee State U.) Assumed attitude similarity 
and instructor evaluation. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 91(2), 285-290.—Investigated the rela- 
tionships of assumed and actual student-instructor 
attitudinal similarity to instructor and course evalua- 
tions. Ss were 409 undergraduates and 14 instructors in 
21 divisions of an educational psychology course. The 
hypothesized positive correlation between assumed 
Similarity and attraction to the instructor was confirmed 
(^ < .001). Several other instructor and course evalua- 
tion variables (e.g. intelligence, liking, and open-mind- 
edness) also evidenced moderately positive correlations 
With assumed similarity, whereas there appeared to be 
little evidence of any relationship between actual 
Similarity and these evaluation variables—Author 
abstract, 
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1736. Graff, Mary & Clair, Theodore N. (U. Iowa 
Hosp. School) Requirements for certification of school 
psychologists: A survey of recent trends. American 
Psychologist, 1973(Aug), Vol. 28(8), 704-709.—Sent 
questionnaires about requirements for certification of 
school psychologists to departments of education in the 
50 states of the US, the 11 Canadian provinces, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Samoa, Guam, and 
the Trust Territories of the Pacific. All departments 
answered, and the replies are tabulated. General trends 
noted in earlier surveys continue. 

1737. Haas, Alan. (New Canaan High School, Conn.) 
Psychological education: An intriguing beginning to the 
matter of survival. School Counselor, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
21(1), 14-20.—Comments on a current transition con- 
fronting guidance counselors in determining their role in 
psychological education. A proposal with 2 additional 
alternative roles is made. It is suggested that counselors 
must become primarily human development trainers and 
consultants to teachers and administrators, and secon- 
darily, problem-solving consultants to teachers and 
students.—A. S. Helge. 

1738. Hellawell, David & Smithers, Alan. (City of 
Birmingham Coll. of Education, England) Commitment 
to teaching of postgraduate and college-trained stu- 
dents. Educational Research, 1973(Nov), Vol. 16(1), 
46-51.—Surveyed 156 students in 4 different university 
programs in order to assess commitment to teaching. 
Commitment is discussed in terms of aspiration and 
intention. Women students were consistently more 
inclined toward actual school teaching than were men. 

18 rei 
1 m. Higgins, Paul S. & Rossmann, Jack E. (U. 
Minnesota) Student characteristics preferred by the 
faculty at a liberal arts college. Journal of College 
Student Personnel, 1973(May), Vol. 14(3), 225-230. 
— Compared 108 male and 60 female undergraduates 
who had been nominated 2 or more times by faculty 
members of a small private liberal arts college as being 
the type of individuals that the college should seek to 
enroll with a group of 118 male and 64 female 
undergraduates who had not been nominated. Men were 
more likely to receive 2 or more nominations than 
women. Significant differences were found. between 
nominees and non-nominees on Scholastic Aptitude Test 
scores, SVIB patterns, level of educational aspiration, 
ulative GPAs, high school grade ranks and recom- 
SE ivities. No significant differences 
mendations, and activities. No significant ` Bes 
were found on demographic factors. Implications for the 
llege admission process are discussed.—L. Gorsey. 
7^ 40. Highberger, Ruth & Teets, Sharon. (U. Tennes- 
see, Knoxville) Early schooling: Why not? A reply to 
Raymond Moore and Dennis Moore. Young Children, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 29(2), 66-77.— Discusses early educa 
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families. A focus on thinking skills rather than on 
traditional tests of intelligence is advocated.—H. E 
Santsaver. 

1741, Hohenshil, Thomas H. & Hinkle, Dennis E. 
(Virginia Polytechnic Inst. & State U.) A comparison of 
the inventoried vocational interests of selected types of 
school counselors. Measurement & Evaluation in Guid- 
ance, 1974(Jan), Vol. 6(4), 239-246 Examined whether 
or not differences exist among the inventoried vocational 
interests of elementary counselors, junior high counse- 
lors, vocational counselors, college counselors, and 
administrators of guidance programs. 365 counselors 
completed the Kuder Occupational Interest Survey. Data 
indicate that while the 5 counselor groups were, for the 
most part, quite homogeneous, certain differences did 
exist among them. Although each group was oriented 
toward working with people, the vocational counselors 
and administrators were more management-oriented 
than were the other 3 groups. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1742. Hoxter, Lee. (Queen's U., Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada) Applied psychological elements and the pro- 
fessional role of the guidance counsellor in modern 
education. Canadian Counsellor, 1973(Jun), Vol. 7(3), 
165-174.—Indicates that school counselors may gradual- 
ly lose touch with applied educational psychology and 
suggests professional role and image re-examination in 
relation to special skills that are valuable to teachers and 
pupils. A review of current thinking concerning profes- 
sional role clarifications of team membership and 
accountability is included. 

1743. Kaplan, Paul S. (Suffolk County Community 
Coll.) Counselor ethics and the faculty. School Counse- 
lor, 1974(Jan), Vol. 21(3), 232-235.—Warns counselors 
concerning their progressive professional isolation be- 
hind the shield of confidentiality. Methods are discussed 
which allow counselors to maintain professional ethics 
while working cooperatively with faculty. 

1744. Larkin, Ralph W. (Rutgers State U., Newark) 
Contextual influences on teacher leadership styles. 
Sociology of Education, 1973(Fal), Vol. 46(4), 471-479. 
— Studied the effect of community environment and 
School organization on teacher leadership style. 54 4th 
graders, 911 5th graders, and 785 6th graders from 75 
classrooms in 13 schools were administered a demo- 
Braphic questionnaire to determine the school's social 
status, which also included 14 items related to dimen- 
sions of teacher behavior in the classroom. Results 
indicate that teachers in schools with high proportions of 
minority pupils were perceived by students as more 
authoritarian than teachers in middle-class white 
schools. Teachers of middle-class children were viewed 
as sponsoring warmer relationships with pupils than 
teachers of lower-class children. Team teaching and 
nongraded situations tended to depress teacher task and 
expressive orientations, creating situations where less 
emphasis was placed on classwork and personal relation- 
ships between teachers and students than in traditional 
self-contained classrooms.—Journal abstract. 

1745. Lee, Patrick C. & Wolinsky, Annie L. (Columbia 
U.) Male teachers of young children: A preliminary 
empirical study. Young Children, 1973(Aug), Vol. 28(6), 
342-352.—Discusses a research Study suggesting that 
female teachers were more evaluative than male teachers, 
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that boys were evaluated more than girls, and that 
female teachers were biased against boys in their 
evaluations. Male teachers, however, were unbiased in 
their evaluation of boys and rather nonevaluative of 
girls. It is concluded that teachers favor children of the 
same sex in leadership assignments and other roles. Male 
teachers influence conditions more congenial to young 
boys.—H. E. Santsaver. 

1746. Mackey, Betsy & Milloy, Margaret. (Family & 
Children's Service, Expectant Parent Program, St. Louis, 
Mo.) The impact of teenage pregnancy on the profes- 
sional educator. Family Coordinator, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
23(1), 15-18.—Reports an in-depth study of single 
parents, the needs they bring to social agencies, and the 
challenge they present to all helping professions. The 
school needs of the pregnant teenager are examined, and 
ways in which attitudes and unconscious reactions of 
teachers and school personnel may militate against 
serving the teenager through administrative policy and 
the general climate of the institution are discussed. The 
effects of the individual educator's feelings on his dealing 
with the unwed mother and father of the baby are 
discussed concerning sex intimacy, pregnancy and the 
ability or inability to produce, single parenthood, and the 
rights and welfare of infants and unborn babies.—M. W. 
Linn. 

1747. McAlpine, D. M. (Massey U., Palmerston 
North, New Zealand) Educational aims and pro- 
grammes in the pre-school. Delta, 1972(Jun), No. 10, 
2-10.—Outlines educational aims and programs as 
presented in the Report of the Committee of Inquiry into 
Pre-school Education (1971). 4 issues are discussed: (a) 
an awareness of competing values and philosophical 
positions; (b) the need for a sense of balance associated 
with emotional, social, and intellectual aspects of 
education; (c) the necessity for working out a theory of 
Cognitive development which assists in giving coherence 
and continuity to the intellectual quality of preschool 
activities; and (d) the nature of preschool programs, 
including the role of parents and teachers. (28 ref)—A. 
M. Berg. 

__ 1748. McCabe, Sheridan. (U. Notre Dame) Organiza- 
tional functioning and effective humanistic education. 
Counseling & Values, 1973(Win), Vol. 17(2), 97-104. 
—Outlines the American education problem as dis- 
cerned by C. E Silberman and Proposes as one answer 
the organizational development strategy according to W. 
G. Bennis and J. J. Sherwood. The role of counselors in 
bringing about this change is discussed. Their strengths 
are considered to lie in their contacts with students, 
particularly those who are victims of the dysfunctioning 
in the current educational Process, and in their training 
in behavioral sciences.—4. M. Cawley. 

1749. Muralidharan, Rajalakshmi & Banerji, Uma. 
(National Inst. of Education, New Delhi, India) Play 
preferences of nursery school children. Indian Educa- 
tional Review, 1972(Jul), Vol. 7(2), 66—77.—Investigated 
the play preferences of 68 junior, senior nursery, and 
kindergarten school children in Delhi. Ages ranged from 
4 yrs, 2 mo to 5 yrs, 3 mo. Ss were drawn from all 
Socioeconomic status categories. Each child was ob- 
Served 45 min daily for 5 days continuously by the 
classroom teacher during play situations. Ranks based 
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on total preference scores were used to indicate the 
preference of the group for different play equipments. 
Slide, sound pit, nesting frames, and crayon drawing 
were found to be the preferred play activities. No 
relationship was seen in the play preference between 
boys and girls in kindergarten for outdoor games. The 
trend for indoor games at the junior nursery level was 
similar, Girls showed contrasting play preferences across 
educational levels. Results are interpreted in terms of 
maturational factors.—K. C. Panda. 

1750. Nolle, David B. (Ontario Inst. for Studies in 
Education, Toronto, Canada) Alternative path analytic 
models of student-teacher influence: The implications 
of different strokes for different folks. Sociology of 
Education, 1973(Fal), Vol. 46(4), 417-426.—Used data 
from a study of black llth grade males and their 
teachers to examine the empirical implications of 5 
causal models reflecting 4 unidirectional and bidirection- 
al notions of social influence processes in student-teach- 
er relationships. Results are extremely diverse, cast doubt 
on previous unconditional substantive interpretations, 
and suggest the need for progressive examinations of 
complex models using comparable data sets. (22 ref) 

1751. Pareek, Udai & Rao, T. Venkateswara. (U. 
Udaipur, India) Behaviour modification in teachers by 
feedback using interaction analysis. Indian Educational 
Review, 1971(Jul), Vol. 6(2), 1146.—Examined whether 
teachers change their behavior as a result of systematic 
feedback from interaction analysis, and if so whether (a) 
the changes are stable over a period of time and (b) the 
changes brought are conducive to better attitude and 
mental health. 20 teachers teaching Class 4 children in 20 
different schools were assigned randomly to the experi- 
mental and control conditions. Behavior of the experi- 
mental teachers was observed 3 times, each for 20 min, 
and behaviors were recorded following Flander’s tech- 
nique. A 10-day training was conducted for experimental 
teachers and their classroom behavior patterns recorded 
earlier were fed back to them. Posttraining interaction 
analysis scores were obtained at different intervals of 
time. Analysis of subjectwise interaction matrix, I/D, 
i/d, and I/S ratios showed that after training, teachers 
used more of praising accepting, and questioning. The 
control group did not show any such change. Training 
had increased I/D and i/d ratios of the teachers. (37 ref) 
—K. C. Panda. 

_1752. Raina, T. N. (Regional Coll. of Education, 
Ajmer, India) Authoritarianism and the professional 
attitudes of Indian student-teachers. Indian Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 24-25.—Investi- 
gated the relationship between an authoritarian person- 
ality structure of an individual and his expressed 
attitudes regarding the teacher-pupil relationship in the 
Classroom setting. A Hindi version of the California F 
Scale and the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 
Were administered to 150 male undergraduate student- 
teachers, A significant negative relationship was found 
between the 2 measures. Coefficients of test-retest 
Stability over a 28 wk period for the instruments were 
calculated.— Journal abstract. 

b 1753. Resnick, Lauren B. (U. Pittsburgh) Teacher 
Ger in an informal British infant school. School 
"ien, 1972(Nov), Vol. 81(1), 63-83.— Collected data in 
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an infant school (serving 57 yr olds) in a poor working- 
class district in Southeast Donon Que 4 teaching! 
behaviors in an informal (open) classroom. Results were 
organized into general patterns of interaction, character 
and function of extended interactions, and character and 
function of brief interactions. A comparison of patterns 
of behavior observed in this school with that of patterns 
observed in conventional primary grade classrooms is 
included. The data permit a descriptive characterization 
of certain features of informal teaching and provide the 
basis for clarifying how some key instructional and 
management functions are met in the open classrooms. 
45-69% of the total utterances were questions from the 
teacher to the child. A secondary effect of questioning 
was probably to communicate to the child a sense of 
interest in his communicative efforts. The use of 
questions as a means of fulfilling the management 
functions of the classroom contributes to a sense that 
children must make choices—and commitments—con- 
cerning both the content and manner of their work.—A. 
M. Berg. 

1754. Sharma, R. A. (N.A.S. Coll., Meerut, India) 
Relationship between predictors and teacher-effective- 
ness at elementary level. /ndian Educational Review, 
1971(Jul), Vol. 6(2), 214-219.—Hypothesized a signifi- 
cant relationship of teacher effectiveness to teaching 
aptitude and academic grades in school. 700 student 
teachers were selected by cluster sampling technique 
from the elementary teacher education institutions to 
whom a teaching aptitude test was administered. Teacher 
effectiveness was measured in terms of rating of 
personality, classroom teaching rating scale, and final 
marks of the training course. Data on all 3 measures 
were analyzed using multiple correlation and prediction 
technique. It was found that academic grades and 
academic experience as predictors had high positive and 
high regression weights for predicting the criterion of 
teacher effectiveness. Socioeconomic status, age, and sex 
had no differential predictive relationship with teacher 
effectiveness.—K. C. Panda. : ? 

1755. Singh, M. Raghuram. (Technical Teachers 
Training Inst, Madras, India) A perspective view of 
teaching and learning. Indian Educational Review, 
1972(Jul), Vol. 7(2), 194-206.—Discusses various theo- 
ries of teaching, teaching models, instructional proce- 
dures, and techniques including classroom interaction 
analysis. An overall view of the teaching-learning 
poes i aE GN ee Coll.) Correlates of 
faculty-student interaction. Sociology of Education, 

1), Vol. 46(4). 489—498.—Interviewed 21 universi- 
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SE Ee fewer faculty) and S 
OU ; ents were represented. 
large (15 On por edad entr RES were 
Ee J f their contacts with teachers; 


about the extent o : e 
d these data, teachers were assigned to high, 


lation existed 
i d low contact groups. No corre! 

pen. Ee of department and the number of students 
n d significant contact with any member. 


hi 
ano ae high and low contact teachers were 
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related to style, The high contact teacher has an 
interactionist approach to students, whereas the low 
contact teacher has a more perfunctory and professional 
approach.—L. Gorsey. 

1757. Stamm, Martin L. & Nissman, Blossom S. 
(Trenton State Coll.) The counselor's view of the middle 
school student. School Counselor, 1973(Sep), Vol. 21(1), 
34-38. 

1758. Tillery, Dale. (U. California, Center for Re- 
search & Development in Higher Education, Berkeley) 
Distribution and differentiation of youth: A study of 
transition from school to college. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Ballinger, 1973. xviii, 165 p.—Reports the results of a 
longitudinal survey of 33,965 high school seniors in 4 
States (California, Illinois, Massachusetts, and North 
Carolina) about why and where they attended college 
and how these choices were affected by their family 
backgrounds, values, aspirations, abilities, the kinds of 
educational systems in their states, and the societal 
factors involved in the transition from high school to 
college. (3 p ref) 

1759. Yee, Albert H. (U. Wisconsin, School of 
Education, Madison) Relating knowledge and applica- 
tion in China. Educational Psychologist, 1973(Spr), Vol. 
10(2), 87-89.—Reports on the activities of educational 
psychologists in the People’s Republic of China. Based 
on Mao Tse-tung’s belief that knowledge is meaningless 
without application, emphasis is placed on solving 
practical educational problems. Recent developments in 
promoting Sino-American exchange are also discussed. 


Curriculum Development & Teaching Methods 


1760. Amato, Anthony; Emans, Robert & Ziegler, 
Elsie. (Temple U.) The effectiveness of creative dramat- 
ics and storytelling in a library setting. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 67(4), 161-162. 
—Conducted a 2-yr study with 4th and 5th graders, 
(N= 298) to investigate the comparative effectiveness of 
creative dramatics and storytelling. An experimental- 
control group design was used, with analysis of 
covariance and ¢ tests used in the analysis. Neither 
Storytelling nor creative dramatics had a significant 
effect on Ss’ interest and reading achievement, as 
measured by 5 tests (e.g, the Gates Reading Survey). 
However, there was some evidence that storytelling may 
have had more influence than creative dramatics on self- 
image and empathy, that storytelling had a greater 
positive effect than creative dramatics on creativity. 
—Journal abstract. 

1761. Andrews, Larry. (U. Nebraska) Reading com- 
prehension and three modes of prereading assistance. 
Journal of Reading Behavior, 1972-1973(Fal), Vol. 5(4), 
237-241.—Investigated relative effects of 3 modes of 
prereading — assistance— Directed Reading Question 
(DRQ), Cognitive Organizer (CO), and a 3rd mode 
combining the DRQ and the CO—upon 187 7th graders’ 
comprehension of a prose selection. Prior to a silent 
reading of the task selection, Group A listened to an 
audio-recording of a DRQ; Group B listened to an 
audio-recording of the CO; and Group C listened to a 

recording of both the DRQ and CO. Following the silent 
reading, students completed a 7-item reading compre- 
hension test. Test scores reveal significantly (p < .01) 
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greater comprehension for the students who listened to 
the CO. CO appears to be a more significant prereading 
activity than does the traditional DRQ.—Journal 
abstract. 

1762. Bleistein, Sandra & West, Anita S. (U. Denver, 
Denver Research Inst) Similating CMI on a mini- 
computer. US AFHRL Technical Report, 1973(Nov), No. 
73-44, 29 p.—Describes a prototype computerized 
system which can demonstrate a computer-managed 
instructional environment (CMI). The system can 
manage, monitor, and deliver individualized instruction 
and provide the mechanisms for experimentally examin- 
ing hypotheses (i.e., instructional strategies and media 
preference). 2 courses are described to show how lesson 
materials are developed to suit individual preferences, 
motivations, and aptitudes. 

1763. Bloom, Benjamin S. (U. Chicago) Recent 
developments in mastery learning. Educational Psychol- 
ogist, 1973(Spr), Vol. 10(2), 53-57.—Reports results of 
the use of mastery learning strategies in selected school 
topics. The strategies reduced student variability, in- 
creased learning efficiency and achievement, and prod- 
uced greater student cooperation and a positive attitude 
toward the subject matter. 

1764. Braucht, G. Nicholas; Follingstad, Diane; 
Brakarsh, Daniel & Berry, K. L. (U. Denver) Drug 
education: A review of goals, approaches and effective- 
ness, and a paradigm for evaluation. Quarterly Journal 
of Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Dec), Vol.  34(4-A), 
1279-1292.—Reviews the literature on various treatment 
programs for youthful drinkers and drug users and 
prevention efforts through educational and legal means. 
Findings indicate that these programs have not yet 
effected a decline in alcohol or drug abuse. Programs 
usually operate without systematic goals and do not 
appear to be based on consistent psychological or 
educational rationales. The question of what kinds of 
education programs have what kinds of effects on what 
kinds of young people remains unanswered. Suggestions 
for future research are outlined. (27 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

1765. Cangemi, Joseph P. & Khan, Kanwar H. 
(Indiana U.) The psychology of punishment and the 
potential school dropout. Education, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
94(2), 117-119.—Suggests that teachers who are inconsis- 
tent and extreme when administering punishment hasten 
the school departure of the potential droput and that 
alternate methods may prevent many problems from 
occurring. Potential dropouts, who may be acting out 
drives and tensions unrelated to school, require under- 
standing and a firm but accepting attitude. It is felt that 
teachers must break with harsh, ineffective traditional 
methods and reevaluate the strengths and weaknesses of 
their corrective measures.—A. Olson. 

1766. Clawson, Elmer U. & Barnes, Buckley R. 
(Virginia Polytechnic Inst. & State U.) The effects of 
organizers on the learning of structured anthropology 
materials in the elementary grades. Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, 1973(Fal), Vol. 42(1), 11-15.—Investi- 
gated whether there are significant differences in 
learning when students are Presented with appropriate 
Subsumers (organizers) before the learning passages 
(preorganizers), after the learning passages (postorganiz- 
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ers), or when they are presented only the learnin 
xs (no organizers. An analysis a Se pe SC) ies model. A total of 465 undergrad- 
using reading vocabulary achievement as the covariate, a series of En ial SUM E EE 
was used to compare adjusted treatment group means. identification GE ee including a drawing test, an 
No significant differences were found among adjusted sion test. In seen EH test, anda comprehen- 
means (p < .15) in 20 3rd- and 15 6th-grade classes. tis tion Journa ibe ieee favored programed instruc- 
concluded that organizers do not facilitate learning when 1771. Esposi ü 
presented to similar classes using similar social pes Virginis) Spei EE E Foai gems 
materials. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. through curriculum develo ae instructional denge 
1767. Cooke, Sharon & Cooke, Thomas. (George Vol. 942), DEE 1973(Nov), 
Peabody Coll. for Teachers) Implications of child educational supervision have e dl 
; t entified curriculum de- 
development theories for pre-school programming. velopment as the most efficacious task which iti 
Education, 1973(Nov), Vol. 94(2), 112-116.—Reviews ers should perf cave init i tona 
LESE ! c À perform to foster positive instructional 
and critiques 3 major child development theories: the change. Practicing supervisors further note that there i 
cognitive, the developmental, and the behavioral. These lack of congruence between their frequen f ac cual 
theoretical positions are analyzed in terms of their behavior in this task and their Se EE 
potential application to preschool educational program- — Inpinging variables are identified which es account for 
ing. Commonalities and consistencies across the various ` supervisors’ failure to participate in curriculum develop- 
positions are highlighted in an effort to reveal some ment to the degree they think necessary. These Kë, 
constants for programing.—Journal abstract. are insufficient pre- and in-service training in curriculum 
1768. Cote, Robert W. (Philadelphia Public Schools, development, lack of professional training, and lack of 
Pa.) Behavior modification: Some questions. Elementary operational proficiency. Implications are presented and 
Ce Journal, 1973(Oct), Vol. 74(1), 44-47.—Discusses recommendations suggested to equip supervisors with 
e problems of a program of behavior modifications the skills and understanding necessary to enable them to 
among behaviorally atypical pupils. The question is function positively as “change agents” in the improve- 
raised with respect to reconciling the goals of developing ment of instruction.—Journal abstract. 
ree and open-minded children vs applying measures 1772. Frey, Karl & Lang, Manfred (Eds). 
that modify their freedom-seeking behavior. Another  [Kognitionspsychologie und  naturwissenchaftlicher 
question concerns the interpretation of the atypical Unterricht. (Cognitive processes and science 
behavior. Does the behavior of such a child need  instruction.).] (Germ) Bern, Switzerland: Hans Huber, 
modification or does the pattern of the milieu in which ` 1973. 384 p.—Presents a series of English and German 
the child is placed need drastic reform in the direction of symposium papers. Topics covered include theories of 
accommodating atypical children? It is concluded that cognition and methodology derived from learning 
behavior modification was not intended as remedial psychology, the development of concrete and formal 
work for large groups of children who perform at or cognitive operations, and the application of cognitive 
elow the normal grade levels but to generate intrinsic and developmental psychology to the teaching of 
motivation for such children whom the school has little science, particularly physics. 
power to motivate to comply with the acceptable pattern 1773. Funkand, Arlo K.; Peterson, Wallace A. & Trent, 
of behavior.—4A. J. Ter Keurst. John H. Evaluation of an ethnic studies course taught at 
1769. Cullinan, Bernice E.; Jaggar, Angela M. & Mineral County High School. Education, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
Strickland, Dorothy S. (New York U., School of 94(2), 162-167—Investigated whether lith and 12th 
Education) Language expansion for black children in — graders enrolled in an ethnic studies course would have 
the primary grades: A research report. Young Children, significantly different attitudes than 10th graders not 
1974(Jan), Vol. 29(2), 98-112.—Discusses data that enrolled in the course as measured by the School 
indicate that the greatest gains in language occur during Sentiment Index. Ss included blacks, whites, chicanos, 
the Ist grade. Black children are asked to learn 2 and Indians. Results indicate that in general, the course 
. language skills at that time: competence in understand- may have promoted better attitudes toward minata 
ne SR reading. Experimental kindergarten children students A p nie better attitudes 
aught spontaneous and creative types of language toward school.—Journal abstract. 5 
activities expanded their oral language It is Kaes 1774. Gaa, John P. (U. North Carolina) NAE 
that use of the English language in realistic situations at individual goal-setting conferences on xs Ex n- 
kindergarten level improves the black child's linguistic attitudes, and goal-setting EE E of, 27 ete 
Competence and, in turn, his productive control over mental Education, 1973(Fal), Vol. 42(1), 22-28.— 
standari BRIT : female Ist and 2nd graders were blocked on sex 
d English.—H. E. Santsaver. and 27 B i d ed to 1 of 3 
1770. Dwyer, Francis M. (Pennsylvania State U., Div. and previous reading achievement an des e 
of Instructional Services) Effect of method in presenting treatment groups: Ehe colere 
visuali i i icati 7 ived weekly individual goal-setting conferences, (b) 
ized instruction. AV Communication Review, receive y ich ved weekly individual 
1973(Win), Vol. 21(4), 437-451.—Examined the effects the conference group which recer ly 


i M A zs S t no goals, and (c) the control group 
eue Spes of Visuals oed TT beum SE but received the same in-class 


‘ape, and programed instruction (printed booklet) e 
Presentation. The ES e Eeer the heart and instruction. Analyses of ne ee An 
its functions) was used with simple line drawings, setting group had significantly en RS haha MOKKA 
detailed shaded drawings, photographs of a heart, and ment and that their subsequent goal-setting behavi 
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significantly different from that of the non-goal-setting 
groups. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 
1775. Garbarino, James. (Cornell U.) A program of 
attitude change: Suburban students view and experi- 
ence the city. Cornell Journal of Social Relations, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 8(2), 235-242.—Attempted to examine 
and experimentally alter stereotyped attitudes and 
perceptions of upper-middle-class suburban preadoles- 
cents towards a group of lower-class urban peers of the 
same race. The 8th grade students were brought together 
in a storefront classroom setting in which both groups (of 
50 each) were involved in an experimental program of 
"urban education." Measures of attitude towards the 
urban peers, the urban life style and the city asa setting 
were employed prior to and upon completion of a 6-wk 
intensive program which brought the 2 groups into face- 
to-face interaction. Results suggest significant modifica- 
tion of the attitudes and perceptions of the 50 suburban 
students in the direction of a more comfortable and 
“genuine” view of city life and people.—Journal abstract. 
1776. Gies, Frederick J.; Leonard, B. Charles; 
Madden, John B. & Denton, Jon J. (U. Missouri, 
Columbia) Effects of organizational climate and sex on 
the language arts achievement of disadvantaged sixth 
graders. Journal of Educational Research, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 67(4), 177-181.—Studied the effects of organization- 
al climates (open vs closed) and sex on the language-arts 
achievement (vocabulary, reading, mechanics of correct 
writing, and overall achievement) of 54 male and 54 
female disadvantaged 6th graders. The Iowa Tests of 
Basic Skills was used to measure the 4 achievement 
variables, and results of the 2 X 2 design were subject- 
ed to analysis of covariance. No significant differences 
were found on the 4 dependent variables of language- 
arts achievement on the basis of climate or sex. However, 
the findings yielded significant differences in vocabulary, 
reading, and overall language-arts achievement as a 
result of the interaction of the climate-sex variables. 
Additional statistical tests for simple main effects 
Showed that the females scored higher in vocabulary, 
reading, and overall language-arts achievement in open- 
climate situations compared to closed, and higher than 
males on the same dependent variables in an open 
climate. However, males’ vocabulary achievement was 
higher than that of females in a closed climate.—Journal 
abstract. 
1777. Golub, Lester S. (Pennsylvania State U.) How 
American children learn to write. Elementary School 
Journal, 1974(Jan), Vol. 74(4), 236-247.—Summarizes 
Several surveys including (a) research reported by 
language scholars; (b) theories, methods, and materials 
presented in the textbooks for prospective teachers; and 
(c) the ways the language arts are presented to elementa- 
ry schoolchildren. Language components for teaching 
children how to write also are listed. With respect to (a), 
17 general principles on learning how to write are 
presented. In (b), the textbooks are criticized for their 
emphasis on rules of grammar and usage instead of 
teaching the pupils the processes of expressing thought. 
In (c), the objective of language arts is that the. pupils 
should be able to use the structure of the language as a 
means for the understanding and expression of ideas and 
concepts. The 3 language components for teaching 
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children how to write are language evaluation, oral 
language, and written language. Each of these compo- 
nents is further analyzed into several abilities and skills. 
A. systematic approach to teaching these components is 
presented in terms of the abilities of children in the early 
grades, 7-8 and 9-10 yrs old. (53 ref)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

1778. Heitzmann, Wm. R. (Villanova U.) The validity 
of social science simulations: A review of research 
findings. Education, 1973(Nov), Vol. 94(2), 170-174. 
—Notes that despite confidence endorsements from 
salesmen, game designers, teachers, and professors, very 
little empirical data have been gathered on the validity of 
simulations. The data that have been obtained tend to be 
confusing and contradictory. However, teachers and 
game developers should not be dissuaded from using 
education games and simulations, since these may later 
be proved to contribute to student learning in many 
instructional areas and situations. (26 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

1779. Heredero, J. M. (St. Xavier's Coll., Behavioural 
Science Centre, Ahmedabad, India) Motivation courses 
and college students. /ndian Educational Review, 
1971(Jul), Vol. 6(2), 165-181.—Analyzed the values and 
motives of 135 students in 34 colleges of Gujurat, India 
who participated in a 4-day course on motivation. The 
main objective of the course was to heighten achieve- 
ment motivation of the Ss. Main tools used were the 
TAT, Allport-Vernon-Lindzey scale of values, and daily 
evaluation of schoolwork. Results are compared with 
those obtained in other training programs.—K. C. Panda. 

1780. Hiller, Jack H.; Deichmann, John W. & Pirkle, 
John K. (Southwest Regional Lab., Educational Re- 
search & Development, Los Alamitos, Calif.) Expectancy 
to teach: A possible incentive for learning. Journal of 
Experimental Education, 1973(Fal), Vol. 42(1), 37-39. 
—Investigated whether expectancy to teach serves to 
increase learning beyond that produced by expectancy to 
be objectively tested. In Exp I, 54 female undergraduates 
listened to a tape-recorded lesson, with half of the Ss 
expecting a following test and the other half expecting 
both to teach the same lesson to 2 other Ss and to be 
tested. Test results for both incentive conditions were 
nearly identical. In Exp II, 54 Ss read the lesson with half 
expecting to have their own lecture performances taped 
for playing before large audiences. Once again, expectan- 
Cy to teach did not affect learning. It is suggested that 
expectancy to teach may enhance learning only where 
students are motivated to increase the amount of study 
activity and where they have the opportunity to do so. 
—Journal abstract. 

1781. Holland, John L.; Nafziger, Dean H. & 
Gottfredson, Gary D. Final report of the careers and 
curricula program. Center for Social Organization of 
Schools Report, Johns Hopkins University, 1973(Dec), No. 
165, 23 p.—Summarizes the outcomes of a careers and 
curricula program conducted in 1971-1973. The general 
Boal of the program was to organize and explain 
knowledge of vocational behavior by studying the 
usefulness of a theory of careers and by creating 
Vocational devices, plans, and systems to help people 
adapt more successfully to vocational problems. The 
theory has been strengthened by more than 120 
empirical tests leading to the development of a theoreti- 
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cal typology for understanding occupational data, a self- 
directed vocational guidance simulation (the Self-Direct- 
ed Search), a comprehensive occupational classification 
scheme, a self-directed vocational guidance system (the 
Self-Directed Career Program), and related devices, 
career materials, and research. The theory that led to 
these outcomes, the main research findings, and practical 
applications are summarized and abstracts of the specific 
studies are presented.—Journal abstract. 

1782. Huck, Schuyler W. & Long, James D. (U. 
Tennessee) The effect of behavioral objectives on 
student achievement. Journal of Experimental Education, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 42(1), 40-41.—Randomly assigned grad- 
uate and senior undergraduate research students to an 
experimental (n = 10) or a control (n = 9) group. One 
group received a list of precise instructional Objectives, 
while the other discussed an unrelated topic. The 2 
groups were reunited, exposed to the same lecture, and 
then administered a 12-item quiz covering the day's 
lesson. Results of an analysis of covariance reveal that 
behavioral objectives had a desirable effect on student 
achievement (p < .05). —Journal abstract. 

1783. Isaacs, Morton. (Rochester Inst. of Technology, 
Coll. of General Studies) Precision teaching of the deaf. 
American Annals of the Deaf, 1973(Dec), Vol. 118(6), 
686-690.—Assigned National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf students to an introductory psychology course, 31 
to a group which was conducted under a precision 
teaching method and 17 under the traditional lecture 
format. Although comparable initially in intelligence and 
hearing discrimination skills, the group which received 
the precision teaching scored 13.6-16.6 points higher in 3 
written, multiple-choice examinations. They also indicat- 
ed on a written questionnaire increased enjoyment of the 
course over the lecture group receiving identical materi- 
al. It is hypothesized that both increased learning and 
motivational factors bring about the examination score 
differentials —Journal abstract. 

1784. Jenkins, Joseph R.; Mayhall, William F.; 
Peschka, Corinne M. & Jenkins, Linda M. (U. Illinois) 
Comparing small group and tutorial instruction in 
resource rooms. Exceptional Children, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
40(4), 245-250.— Conducted 5 studies which compared 
small group and tutorial instruction in resource room 
Settings. Ss were 32 primary-level children referred for 
Tesource assistance. Each S was taught both by a cross- 
age tutor (e.g., Sth and 6th graders) individually and by a 
Tesource teacher in a small group. Results suggest that Ss 
learned more from a tutor than in a small group. The 
effect was observed for word recognition, spelling, oral 
reading, and multiplication. Tutorial instruction was also 
Superior to self-instruction, and tutors appeared to 
benefit academically from the experience. Results are 
Seen to have policy implications for resource programs. 
—Journal abstract. 

1785. Junkala, John. (U. Michigan, Inst. for the Study 
9f Mental Retardation & Related Disabilities) Task 
analysis: The processing dimension. Academic Therapy, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 8(4), 401-409.—Presents a model for 
analyzing instructional tasks within the process dimen- 
Sion. The processing operations of a task include 
"ception, organization, and transmission of verbal and 
nonverbal information. Definitions and detailed exam- 
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ples are given of the processing operations with examples 
of task analysis procedures. Suggestions for modifica- 
tions of the tasks are also given. Recommendations for 
the teacher include acquisition of task analysis skills for 
the detection of the student's strengths and weaknesses 
within the process dimension. 

1786. Kalra, R. M. (Temple U.) Generalizations 
regarding the learning process and their implications 
for science education. Indian Educational Review, 
1971(Jul), Vol. 6(2), 138-155.—Examined the relevance 
of continuous and immediate knowledge of results, 
appropriateness of learning task to developmental levels 
on learning and overlearning; interference of subsequent 
learning on retention; multiple applicability of learning 
materials, and learning set on transfer in relation to 
science education. Generalizations are based on research 
studies reported between 1929-1967, (47 ref)—K. C. 
Panda. 

1787. Korn, James H. & Goldstein, Joel W. (Carnegie- 
Mellon U.) Psychoactive drugs: A course evaluation. 
Journal of Drug Education, 1973(Win), Vol. 3(4), 
353-368.— Presents data on the effectiveness of a course 
on psychoactive drugs conducted with 136 undergradu- 
ates and designed to achieve specific cognitive objec- 
tives. Instruction was given on the principles of pharma- 
cology and on social and psychological variables which 
influence drug usage and drug effects. A mastery grading 
system insured that students learned to criterion. Results 
of attitude surveys and drug usage questionnaires 
administered before and after the course and completed 
by 129 Ss indicate that drug use patterns did not change 
and that usage was not related to measures of learning 
and student ratings of the course and instructors. 
Concern for a friend’s drug use did increase, and changes 
were observed in preferred sources of advice and 
information about drugs. Most of the stated objectives of 
the course were achieved, and it is concluded that the 
data support the inclusion of a knowledge-oriented drug 
education course in the college curriculum.—Journal 
abstract. 

1788. Linder, Steve & Whitehurst, Carol. (C. W. Post 
Coll, Long Island U.) Is there a novelty effect on 
student attitudes toward personalized instruction? 
Journal of Experimental Education, 1973(F al), Vol. 4X1), 
42-44.—259 undergraduates taking personalized instruc- 
tion psychology courses responded to a mailed CH 
mental attitude survey questionnaire, A correlational 
analysis revealed no significant relationship WE 
student attitudes and number of personalized psychology 
courses taken concurrently. These data do not SE 
the “novelty effect” hypothesis proposed in ond 
research. Future areas for research on the relations X o 
personalized instruction to student attitudes are sugg 


— $ 
BEE (New York Inst. for Gestalt 
Therapy. New York) Shaping up or self-shaping: A look 
at modern educational theory. E. of iuc 

, 1973(Win), Vol. 13(1), 69-73.—The i 
uum one 1953) by externally applied 
rewards is a common tool in classroom management. An 

tive is suggested: that behavior be permitted to 
us m within. Self-realization is the more 
ge in outer behavior. 
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Tt is suggested that American educators have adopted 
this shaping procedure without carefully considering its 
applicability or repercussions. This is considered a 
reflection of a trend toward scientism in our educational 
system.—R. S. Albin. 

1790. McKinney, James D. & Golden, Loretta. (U. 
North Carolina, Frank Porter Graham Child Develop- 
ment Center) Social studies dramatic play with elemen- 
tary school children. Journal of Educational Research, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 67(4), 172-176—Assessed the educa- 
tional impact of dramatic play as a technique for 
teaching social studies in the elementary grades. 48 2nd 
graders in 2 classrooms participated in a social studies 
program that featured dramatic play 1 day/wk in a 
model community designed and constructed by the Ss’. 
The dramatic play group was compared to a control 
group of 25 2nd graders who were taught social studies 
by more conventional methods. Results support the 
conclusion that dramatic play was effective in producing 
greater gains in factual knowledge and productive 
thinking in relation to social and community organiza- 
tion than more traditional methods. Evidence also 
suggests that dramatic play may have a positive effect on 
productive and cooperative behavior in the classroom. 
—Journal abstract. 

1791. McMullen, David W. (State U. New York, 
Stony Brook) Minimal contrast, spelling patterns, and 
initial reading. Journal of Reading ^ Behavior, 
1972-1973(Fal), Vol. 5(4), 252-258.— Tested the effect of 
minimal contrast among word forms commonly found in 
initial reading instruction, using audio-equipped comput- 
er terminals to provide study tasks and a retention test. 
No significant differences occurred between minimal 
and maximal contrast conditions, suggesting that the 
variable is weak or depends on the development of a 
strategy.—Journal abstract. 

1792. McPartland, James M. & Epstein, Joyce L. 
Interim report: School organization and student 
outcomes: A study of the effects of open-environment 
schools. Center for Social Organization of Schools Report, 
Johns Hopkins U., 1973(Dec), No. 166, 125 p-—Presents 
the research plan and preliminary results of a large-scale 
study of the effect of school organization on various 
student outcomes (e.g,, student reactions to school life, 
self-reliance, ability to make realistic judgments, and 
achievement). Data were collected by surveying over 
7,000 students and 500 teachers in Grades 4, 5, 6, 8, and 
11 in 34 schools. A 5-component definition of school 
openness (variety of activities permitted, individualiza- 
tion of tasks, sharing of responsibility for assignments, 
supervising progress, and setting goals) is proposed. 
Schools are identified according to this definition, and 
general and specific hypotheses to be tested are dis- 
cussed. A preliminary analysis of open school effect on 
Ss’ self-reliance and reactions to school life for Grades 6, 
8, and 11 is presented which indicates that school effects 
will differ for Ss depending upon their earlier home and 
School experiences.—Journal abstract. 

1793. Meyers, Elizabeth S.; Ball, Helen H. & 
Crutchfield, Marjorie. The kindergarten teacher's 
handbook. Los Angeles, Calif.: Gramercy Press, 1973. lii, 
99 p.—Presents a prescriptive teaching and assessment 
program for kindergarten teachers. Topics include 
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assessment of a child's visual-motor integration, memo- 
ry, language and motor skills, body concept, and 
auditory discrimination; kindergarten testing instruc- 
tions; building foundations for logical thinking; and 
behavior management in the classroom. (94 ref) 

1794. Mullick, S. P. (National Inst. of Education, 
New Delhi, India) Validation testing of programmed 
instructional materials. Indian Educational Review, 
1972(Jul), Vol. 7(2), 20-35.— Tested procedures for 
validating programed instruction materials both in 
relation to a specific lesson and a course of study; 
Assessment of validity was based on mean achievement 
Scores, gain scores, retention scores, and opinions 
expressed by teachers and students.—K. C. Panda. 

1795. Penney, R. K. & Fleming, Paul. (U. Waterloo, 
Ontario, Canada) The development of co-operative 


behaviour in the classroom. Canadian Journal of 


Behavioural Science, 1973(Oct), Vol. 5(4), 321-331.—Ap- 
plied a method adopted from Russian educational 
psychology to a classroom situation in England. In the 
Russian method groups are rewarded as wholes; individ- 
uals within the groups have to support each other in their 
Work effort so as to enable their group to be reinforced. 
In this way cooperative behaviors are developed with a 
subsequent decline in inappropriate behavior. The 
present experiment followed this model very closely and 
studied inappropriate and cooperative behaviors of 30 
7-8 yr olds under baseline, rules, and group reinforce- 
ment conditions. Results indicate significant increases 
for 3 cooperative behaviors as a consequence of the 
group reinforcement procedures. Inappropriate behav- 
iors also showed significant decreases. Implications of 
the Russian method are discussed. (French summary) (22 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

1796. Pinkus, Rosalynn B. & Korn, James H. 
(Carnegie-Mellon U.) The professional option: An 
alternative to graduate work in psychology. American 
Psychologist, 1973(Aug), Vol. 28(8), 710-718.—Discusses 
the organization of a 4-yr preprofessional curriculum for 
psychology majors, to offer undergraduate training and 
help students obtain full-time employment after gradua- 
ton. Curriculum planning was based on 2 surveys of 
local business and social service organizations. Results 
indicate that a BA in Psychology was of little help in 
Obtaining work unless field experience supplemented 
classroom instruction. Specific skills and theoretical 
knowledge were considered less desirable in prospective 
employees than facility in personal relations. These 
findings were of central importance in making recom- 
mendations for restructuring the undergraduate curricu- 
lum. Suggestions for APA action in this area are 
outlined.—Author abstract. 

,1797. Potkay, Charles R. (Western Illinois U.) 
Simulated test-taking as a teaching technique: Freud, 
Hemingway, and Jenny. Journal of Humanistic Psycholo- 
&, 1973(Sum), Vol. 13(3), 6973. — Discusses the useful- 
Dess of simulated test taking (SST) in facilitating 
Psychological case understanding in personality and 
abnormal psychology courses. SST is the taking of tests 
by adopting the set of a selected target person, with Ss 
answering test items the way they most believe the target 
person himself would respond. Undergraduate psycholo- 
By majors were required to complete personality tests in 
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which they described themselves and later in which they 
simulated responses for Freud (n = 24), Hemingway 
(n= 25) or Jenny, a neurotically relating mother 
(n= 27). Significant differences were found among the3 
profiles: Hemingway was perceived as the most self- 
actualized, Jenny the least. This technique permits each 
student to utilize his own personal perceptions and 
understanding in evaluating a case. Feedback, in the 
form of comparisons with peers, illuminates distortion. 
However, the accuracy of these peers, as a group, is not 
verifiable.—R. S. Albin. 

1798. Powers, Richard B.; Edwards, K. Anthony & 
Hoehle, William F. (Utah State U.) Bonus points in a 
self-paced course facilitates exam-taking. Psychological 
Record, 1973(Fal), Vol. 23(4), 533-538.—Examined the 
effects of reinforcing students for starting to work early 
in a self-paced course. A graduated point system was 
used with approximately ¥ of a class of 123 undergradu- 
ates during a 5-wk period to award bonus points for 
taking exams early in the quarter. Ss in the control 
section never received bonus points. The bonus group 
took more exams during the bonus period than the no- 
bonus group with a peak in Wk 3. Exam-taking peaked 
in the last week for the no-bonus group. Ss in the bonus 
Broup also tended to finish the course before those in the 
no-bonus condition. Results suggest that a system which 
reinforces early responding in self-paced courses can 
change typical work patterns, distribute the work load 
more evenly for the instructor, and cause more students 
to finish the course early.—Journal abstract. 

1799. Quigley, Helen. The pre-reading vocabulary of 
children leaving nursery school. Educational Research, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 16(1), 28-33.—In order to develop a 
language development plan for preschool children in 
England that would promote reading readiness, it was 
necessary to assess the linguistic attainment of 5-yr-old 
children. 50 native English speakers enrolled in nursery 
School were tested with both the English Picture 
Vocabulary Test and a word comprehension test based 
on beginning school texts. Results demonstrate that the 
Ss had an average level of verbal comprehension but 
Were not familiar with all the common words they would 
Soon be required to read in school reading books. 
Findings also support the hypothesis of a correlation 
between low socioeconomic status and low vocabulary 
Scores. It is suggested that the content of elementary 
Teading texts be réappraised with the goal of a better 
màtch between children's word knowledge and the 
books’ word content.—R. S. Albin. 

1800. Rawson, Harve E. (Hanover Coll.) Academic 
remediation and behavior modification in a summer- 
School camp. Elementary School Journal, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
TU), 34-43.—Describes a 10-day program of academic 
Temedial-work and behavioral rehabilitation in a summer 
camp for 24 disruptive pupils. Ss were 6-14 yrs CA, were 
below the 7th grade level, had IQs above 85, and were 
labeled as underachievers. Groups of 6 Ss each were 
assigned to a man and a woman teacher who supervised 
their groups for the entire day. The goals of the program 
Were to improve academic skills, modify disruptive 
behaviors, and improve negative attitudes toward the 
School program. Cooperative and competitive learning 
*Xperiences were developed by projects that emphasized 
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that the group depends on the individual and vice versa, 
The values of the camp programs were measured by 
questionnaire studies and attitude tests. Without excep- 
tion, Ss felt that the camp had helped them with school 
adjustment. A statistically significant gain was found in 
Ss attitudes toward their school-mates and teachers, 
Reporting teachers indicated an improvement in Se 
academic grades.— 4A, J. Ter Keurst. 

1801. Rogo, D. Scott. The academic status of 
parapsychology. Parapsychology Review, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
4(6), 21-23.—Surveyed psychology department chairmen 
from 500 representative American colleges regarding 
their attitudes on a variety of questions concerning 
Parapsychology. Of the 47% responding, 62% felt 
parapsychology should be covered in undergraduate 
psychology courses although only 30% were in favor of 
devoting an entire course to the subject. Of the schools 
with graduate departments, 69% felt their students 
should be allowed to do psychical research toward a 
degree. Generally, clinical departments were more 
favorable in their attitude than those with an experimen- 
tal orientation —P. E Grim. 

1802. Schmid, Bernd A. [Control in group dynamics 
of tasks oriented towards subject matter: Concepts and 
material for colleges.] (Germ) Gruppendynamik (For- 
schung und Praxis), 1973(Dec), Vol. 4(6), 408-422.—De- 
Scribes a model conceived at the University in Mann- 
heim where numerous workgroups of this kind are being 
developed and expected to be evaluated later on. The 
purpose of the model is to improve the effectiveness of 
tutors and of group sessions. It has been applied mainly 
in tutorial programs which substitute for lectures in the 
field of basic economic science where students more 
advanced in the same field act as tutors. The material to 
be learned is prescribed, highly structured and available 
in books. Control is exercised in 3 ways: (a) in 3-day 
block seminars for the tutors, (b) in weekly group 
sessions for the students held by the tutors, and (c) in 
weekly discussions between the tutors and the adminis- 
trators of the programs. Others are encouraged to use the 
model but are cautioned against involvement with 
psychological difficulties of the participants. (15 ref) 
—M. J. Stanford. 

KE SE J. Gilmour (Ed.). (Georgetown U.) 
PSI: Personalized system of instruction: 41 germinal 
. Menlo Park, Calif.: W. A. Benjamin, 1974. xiv, 
225 p. $5.95.—Presents a collection of 41 papers on the 
history and theory, method and evaluation, problems, 
and extensions of the Keller plan or personalized system 
f instruction, a teaching method that can be used in a 
vade of college level courses. The system allows the 
student to move at his own pace, be tested as often ks 
necessary to insure mastery, and be graded by a train 
Stud AT Smith, Bryan C. (U. Florida) Values clarifica- 
tion in drug education: A comparative study. J Ser 
Drug Education, 1973(Win), Vol. 3(4), 3 vitra. 
ured the relative effectiveness of 2 methods of tea j g 
drug education to 63 preservice elementary sc Zë 
hers. The methods compared were the traditional 
feces fined approach, and the value clarification 
ats ei process. In the latter technique the 
SE acts as moderator in student-initiated discus- 
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sions, and grades are determined by both student and 
teacher. Evaluation of the results shows that members of 
the value clarification group read more independently, 
achieved greater gain scores in affective and cognitive 
testing, and developed a sense of community that 
brought them together to solve problems. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1805. Swalm, James & Kling, Martin. (Rutgers State 
U., New Brunswick) Speed reading in the elementary 
School. Elementary School Journal, 1973(Dec), Vol. 74(3), 
158-164.—Compared the results of 2 techniques for 
increasing the speed of reading between 2 about equally 
divided groups of schoolchildren from Grades 5 and 6. 
The techniques were labeled as time-reading (TR) and 
free-reading (FR). The training period consisted of 3 30- 
min sessions for 10 wks. The TR group received training 
in increasing the rate of reading. During the training 
sessions the reading time was recorded for each S in 
terms of 10-sec intervals. Later the Ss were examined on 
the contents of the material read. The FR group was 
permitted to read its own selections without having the 
reading time measured. 3 tests measured the results: (a) 
Diagnostic Reading Tests (Survey Section: Lower 
Level); (b) Van Wagenen Rate of Comprehension Scale; 
and (c) an informal test. Differences between the pre- 
and posttest scores revealed that the TR group was 
reading faster than the FR group (p < .01) on (a) and 
(c). Both groups showed a slight increase in comprehen- 
sion on (a). On (c), the FR gained in comprehension over 
TR (p DI. (17 ref)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

1806. Talyzina, N. F. (Lomonsov State U., Moscow, 
USSR) Psychological bases of programmed instruction. 
Instructional Science, 1973(Nov), Vol. 2(3), 243-280. 
—Argues that a cybernetic approach to programed 
instruction will make control of the teaching process 
efficient. The need is stressed for a micro-approach to 
program construction which takes into account not only 
the correctness of response but also the psychological 
activity of the learner. A summary of P. Galperin's 
theory of "stage by stage" formation of mental actions is 
presented, including a method for putting the theory into 

practice in the construction of teaching programs. 
Results of various teaching programs in which control 
over the cognitive activity of the learner was carried out 
are summarized. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1807. Taylor, Calvin W. (U. Utah) Developing 
effectively functioning people: The accountable goal of 
multiple talent teaching. Education, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
94(2), 99-111.— Discusses the limitations of intelligence 
tests and describes the multiple talent approach to 
teaching. In this approach, children are given individual- 
ized instruction based on their academic, creative, 
planning, communicative, forecasting, and decision- 
making abilities. 

1808. Thompson, Marion, et al. (Atlanta Public 
Schools, Ga.) Contingency management in the Schools: 
How often and how well does it work? American 
Educational Research Journal, 1974(Win), Vol. 11(), 
19-28.—Indicates that studies of the application of 

behavior modification to the classroom rarely report the 
failure rate or the degree of success relative to appropri- 
ate control groups. In the present study, 14 teachers were 
trained to use a contingency management program 
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emphasizing the reinforcement of appropriate conduct 
while minimizing attention to inappropriate conduct, 
Changes in teacher and student behaviors from a 3-wk 
baseline period to a 3-week period following program 
implementation were compared with changes in control 
classes over the same period. 12 of 14 experimental 
classrooms improved dramatically as a result of the 
program with fewer disruptions and higher task involve- 
ment. There were no reliable changes in control classes, 
These data indicate that contingency management works 
well for many teachers.—Journal abstract. 

1809. Thornburg, Hershel D. (U. Arizona) Educating 
the preadolescent about sex. Family Coordinator, 
1974(Jan) Vol. 23(1) 35-39.—Gives a rationale for 
providing systematic sex information to youth between 9 
and 12 yrs of age. Incidences of early heterosexual play 
among this age group are reported. Research reveals that 
peers are the primary source, although the accuracy of 
the information is quite low. The nature and content of 
systematic sex education is presented. It is noted that 
preadolescents as well as adolescents are encouraged to 
Show interest in sex behaviorally with little regard to 
concomitant emotional involvement. The exposure of the 
preadolescent to different sexual behaviors is quite 
common through the media of television, motion 
pictures, literature, music, and advertising. Because of its 
materialistic value, sex is generally presented in an 
enticing, luring way.—M. W. Linn. 

1810. Tickoo, M. L. (Central Inst. of English, 
Hyderabad, India) Methodology for foreign language 
teaching in India: The case for experiment. /ndian 
Educational Review, 1971(Jul, Vol. 6(2) 1—10.—Re- 
examines the scientific basis of various ideas and 
practices regarding foreign language teaching. Directions 
for research in the area of language teaching and 
conditions under which such research can be undertaken 
are suggested with special reference to Indian schools. 
—K. C. Panda. 

1811. Veatch, Jeannette. (Arizona State U.) Learning, 
training and education. Young Children, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
29(2), 83-88.— Discusses use of persuasion as a teaching 
tool, but credits participation as a more cogent means of 
transfer of training. It is argued that learning must be 
centrifugal (i.e., come from the inside outward). This can 
be achieved with participatory management of creative 
writing, language experience, and child-selected projects. 
—H. E. Santsaver. 

1812. Wendel, Robert. (Northern Illinois U.) The 
teacher's dilemma with the open classroom. Education, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 94(2), 185189.— Contends that teachers 
falsely assume that teaching in an open classroom is 
unstructured, freewheeling, and completely student 
Centered. The open classroom employs inquiry as its 
fundamental method of instruction, encouraging more 
active and meaningful teacher-student involvement with 
subject matter. Refective-inquiry teaching and learning 
necessitates creating a responsive environment in which 
issues that are both Student-initiated and teacher-sug- 
Bested can receive verification according to a personal- 
ized process of acquiring enhanced meanings by evaluat- 
ing alternate beliefs. The teacher's role in this process is 
critical; he must facilitate questioning, be trusting and 
respectful, encourage cooperative problem-solving proc- 
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esses that humanize learning, and help students to 
understand and accept the tentativeness of knowledge. 
Teaching is an exploratory process leading toward 
student and teacher self-actualization. If teachers wish to 
sensitize students in these skills and attitudes, the open 
classroom facilitates that goal.—Journal abstract. 

1813. Whyte, Cassandra B. Creativity: An integral 
part of the secondary school curriculum. Education, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 94(2), 190-191.— Discusses several 
research studies about creativity in general and art 
specifically, in relation to personality and learning. 

1814. Wigton, Robert S. & Hermsmeyer, Kent. (U. 
Nebraska, Medical School) Tiered tutoring in physiol- 
ogy. Journal of Medical Education, 1974(Jan), Vol. 49(1), 
67-70.—Describes a method for organizing self-instruc- 
tional units into tiers corresponding to different levels of 
advancement. This arrangement provides greatly in- 
creased flexibility in course design, determination of rate 
and depth of study by both student and teacher, and a 
resource for continuing education. An initial trial of the 
method in a cardiovascular physiology course suggests 
additional advantages in terms of enhanced conceptual 
learning through increased interaction among students. 
This organization has particular application to students 
whose mastery spans several years of training, since the 
student can begin with introductory concepts and return 
to the same area in depth at a later time.—Journal 
abstract. 

1815. Wilson, Robert M. & Ribovich, Jerilyn K. (U. 
Maryland, Reading Center) Ability grouping? Stop and 
reconsider! Reading World, 1973(Dec), Vol. 13(2), 84-91. 
—Criticizes current practices in ability grouping, which 
segregate children in rigid boundaries with little chance 
to escape. The alternative strategies of open grouping, 
flexible skill grouping, and paired grouping are dis- 
cussed. (20 ref) 

1816. Yawkey, Thomas D. (U. Wisconsin, Early 
Childhood Study Center) Reading training and rural 
disadvantaged five year old children. Reading World, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 13(2), 128-140.—Investigated 2 reading 
training procedures, the linguistic or part-word approach 
based upon graphic-phonic relationships, and the whole- 
or sight-word training, in 96 5-yr-old rural disadvantaged 
children. Significant differences between the means of 
the linguistic-based and whole-word training groups 
were indicated. Graphic-phonic training had significant- 
ly greater facilitating effects on transfer than did whole- 
word training. No significant differences between the 
Sexes either on the number of trials to criterion or on the 
8taphic-phonic and whole-word training approaches 
Were observed. (31 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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_1817. Allen, Vernon L. & Feldman, Robert S. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison) Learning through tutoring: Low- 
achieving children as tutors. Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1973(Fal), Vol. 42(1), 1-5.—Each of 10 low- 
achieving Sth graders either taught a 3rd grader or 
Studied alone for a series of daily sessions. At the end of 
the 2-wk period, the low achievers’ performance was 
Significantly better in the tutoring than in the studying 
alone condition—a reversal in direction of the initial 
difference between conditions. There was no differential 
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effect on tutees of being tau ht vs studying alone. 

Results suggest that pude A a tutor Ge be a 

Particularly useful method for enhancing the academic 

E of low-achieving —children,—Journal 
stract. 

1818. Asbury, Charles A, (Howard U.) Sociological 
factors related to discrepant achievement of white and 
black first graders. Journal of Experimental Education, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 42(1), 6-10.— Studied 4 types of achieve. 
ment for their association with socioeconomic status, 
family size, and ordinal position of 127 white and 97 
black Ist graders. Data were analyzed using the chi- 
square test for independence, Findings reveal no signifi- 
cant associations in areas of word knowledge, word 
discrimination, and reading achievement. One significant 
result was obtained for ordinal position in the area of 
arithmetic achievement. Achievement was also analyzed 
in relation to race and sex.—Journal abstract. 

1819. Averbach, Irwin J. (New York U., Health 
Service) History of psychiatric disorder and risk of 
academic failure in freshmen. Journal of the American 
College Health Association, 1973(Feb), Vol. 21(3), 
252-256.—Examined whether the freshman entering 
college with a history of having undergone psychothera- 
py during adolescence was subject to increased risk of 
academic failure, and, if so, what specific symptoms or 
behavior patterns, if any, contributed significantly to the 
increased risk. Data from a retrospective study indicated 
a significantly increased risk of academic failure as — 
measured by the failure to maintain a “C” average for 
the Ist college year. The risk was highest in the group of 
students who informed the college of their psychiatric 
history before they were admitted to matriculated 
studies. The  preadmission psychiatric interviews 
(n — 34) of this group were examined. A subgroup of 18 
did well academically during the Ist academic year while 
another subgroup of 16 was not able to cope successfully, 
In 6 of the 13 males who were not able to cope, a specific 
symptom-behavior constellation was noted. In contrast, 
this constellation was noted in only | member of the 
subgroup who succeeded academically. Psychodynamic 
factors underlying this constellation are discussed. 
Regarding this high-risk group, a possible preventive or 
therapeutic approach is mentioned that could be under- 
taken by the staff of a student mental health service. 

Kc Cer Andrew R. (U. Pennsylvania) Aca- 


ii ion at an Ivy League college, moderated 
Ris dnas eta Measurement & Evaluation in 
Guidance, 1974(Jan), Vol. 6(4), 232-235.—Found that oo 
apparently high validity of secondary school ps an 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) for pre ado. 
collegiate marks broke down when the samp d M 
undergraduates at an Ivy League University was SE e 
into racial groups. The validity of the test was quite o 
for both blacks (n = Se am veer Geier RK 4 

dies in other colleges. ; 
abis um predictability for females than for males. 
Differential validity among socioeconomic groups was 
int tract. 
Een (Lakehead U., Thunder Bay, 
Ontario, Canada) Group IQ scores as predictors of 
success in secondary schools: A re-evaluation. Canadian 
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Counsellor, 1973(Jun), Vol. 7(3), 175-183.—Reevaluated 
the use of group IQ scores as predictors of academic 
grades and high school completion in the light of recent 
changes in high school curriculum content. A random 
sample of 171 students entering Grade 9 in a Canadian 
community in 1962 was studied. Mean IQ's are reported 
for Ss in 4-yr vocational and 5-yr academic programs. 
Correlations were computed between IQ and marks 
earned in each of 13 high school subjects and between 
grade averages and IQ. The proportion of Ss completing 
each grade was computed for each of several IQ levels. 
The correlations between IQ and grades in vocational 
courses were lower than the correlations between IQ and 
academic course grades. It is suggested that a minimum 
IQ of 80 is required for the vocational program and a 
minimum of 100 for the academic program. In Ss with at 
least minimum ability, factors other than IQ become the 
primary determinants of success in secondary school. 
(French summary)—Journal abstract. 

1822. Carver, Ronald P. & Darby, Charles A. (Ameri- 
can Inst. for Research, Washington, D. C.) Analysis of 
the Chunked Reading Test and reading comprehension. 
Journal of Reading Behavior, 1972-1973(Fal), Vol. 5(4), 
282-296.—Correlated the Chunked Reading Test with 
the Davis Reading Test, Nelson-Denny Reading Test, 
and Tinker Speed of Reading Test. 3 types of variables 
were used: efficiency (E), accuracy (A), and rate (R). The 
tests were administered to 41 college students and the 
intercorrelations were factor analyzed. 2 factors fit the 
data, and they were readily interpretable as an A factor 
and an R factor. Results indicate that: (a) Apparent 
differences among the variables measured by standard- 
ized reading tests for adults are more superficial than 
real. (b) All of the scores on these tests can be interpreted 
as being valid indicators of individual differences in the 
efficiency, accuracy, and rate at which thoughts are 
understood while reading. (c) Empirical support exists 
for the purported theoretical relationship, E = AR. (16 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

1823. Celio, David L. (George Washington U.) After 
innovation: Perspective on a parent orientation pro- 
gram. Journal of College Student Personnel, 1973(May), 
Vol. 14(3), 216-219.—Administered an attitude and 
evaluation survey to 165 parents 3 times during the 
school year after they had attended a parent orientation 
program at a state university. The orientation program 

ad included panel discussions, meetings with students, 

and role-played presentations about various issues in 
college life (e.g., sexual relations, drugs, and political 
activities). Of the 147 responses received, 90% rated the 
Program as good or very good; these ratings were 
consistent over the 3 surveys. 25% said they had come to 
better understand the university and what their son or 
daughter would encounter as a student, 25% said their 
fears about sex, drugs, and riots had been allayed, 12% 
said the program encouraged them to give their children 
more freedom in making decisions, and 9% said the 
program had had no impact.—L. Gorsey. 

1824. Chasen, Barbara. (New York City Public 
Schools, Bureau of Child Guidance, N.Y.) Sex-role 
stereotyping and prekindergarten teachers. Elementary 
School Journal, 1974(Jan), Vol. 74(4), 220-235.—Discuss- 
es the differential behavior of prekindergarten children 
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as influenced by socially-derived sex roles and their 
reinforcements. The factor of social expectations in the 
development of the differential sex roles of early 
elementary school children operates in terms of a self- 
fulfilling prophecy. 24 female prekindergarten teachers 
from 2 districts in Manhattan responded to 3 question- 
naires which elicited the reactions of the Ss with respect 
to (a) the sex-role stereotypes in their classes, (b) the sex 
roles and expectations of the operations of these roles in 
their classrooms, and (c) an open-ended survey about the 
teachers’ roles in the SRT. Findings indicate that sex-role 
stereotypes exist in the expectations of the teachers and 
that they appeared in almost all areas of programs of the 
classroom. Children are preconditioned by peer and 
parental pressures to accept the operations of sex-role 
stereotypes. If educational equality between the sexes is 
to be a characteristic of American education, teachers 
should be made cognizant of the stereotypes in their own 
perceptual reactions that develop and reinforce the 
differential social treatment of boys and girls. (18 ref) 
—A, J. Ter Keurst. 

1825. Clouse, Bonnidel. (Indiana State U.) Attitudes 
of college students as a function of sex, politics, and 
religion. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
1973(May), Vol. 14(3), 260-264.—Surveyed 218 male 
and 225 female undergraduates in a teacher education 
program at a midwestern university about their political 
and religious beliefs and their attitudes toward 6 issues. 
Males were significantly more liberal than females on the 
issue of premarital sex, but not on the use of force in 
changing the establishment, legislation on drug sales, 
cheating on examinations, or personal appearance. The 
hypothesis that political liberals would be more liberal 
than political conservatives on the 6 issues was supported 
for the use of force in changing the establishment, the 
sale of drugs, premarital sex, personal appearance, and 
academic freedom, but not for cheating. The hypothesis 
that Ss with liberal religious beliefs would hold more 
liberal attitudes than those with conservative religious 
beliefs was supported for all issues except the use of force 
in changing the establishment.—L. Gorsey. 

1826. Coffey, James V. & Ferree, John. (North Salem 
Public Schools, N.Y.) Buddies, back packs, and blisters. 
School Counselor, 1974(Jan), Vol. 21(3), 230-232.—Dis- 
cusses the observed effects of a hiking experience 
preceding a “big brother” system implemented with 9 
select middle school males in Grades 6-8. Involved in the 
hike were 2 counselors and 3 high school big brothers. 
Comments from school personnel and changes in grades 
are discussed. 

1827. Cook, Paul F. & Molomo, Matlapeng R. The 
effects of incentives on the test taking behaviour of 
Botswana primary school children. West A [frican Journal 
of Educational & Vocational Measurement, 1973(Feb), 
Vol. 1(1), 35-47.—Reports on a study designed to answer 
the question: can incentives improve the performance of 
Botswana school children on a verbal ability test and on 
a speed test which requires performance on a simple 
Tepetitive task? 84 male and 84 female 11-15 yr old 
Students were studied. 6 incentives that are part of 
Botswana culture were used: tribal pride, male pride, 
knowledge of results, monetary reward, praise, and 
punishment. 2 aptitude tests designed specifically for use 
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in Africa were employed. Only on | test did significant 
differences (due to type of incentive used) result. 
Incentives delivered in the test situation had no effect on 
performance but knowledge of results did.—R. S. Albin. 

1828. Deo, Pratibha & Mohan, Asha. (Punjab U., 
Chandigarh, India) Patterns of academic development. 
Indian Educational Review, 1972(Jul), Vol. 7(2), 101—116. 
—Traced the pattern of academic achievement of 62 
students in Grades 10 and 11, in public schools of Simla 
and Chandigarh, India. For these Ss school achievement 
scores were available beginning with lower kindergarten. 
Data were obtained using the Army Alpha modified 
Form 9, Raven’s Progressive Matrices, California Study 
Methods Survey, Creativity Test, Personality Word list, 
Learning Ability test, SES scale, and Educational and 
Social Habit scale. Attitude toward school and teachers, 
and teachers’ ratings were obtained individually or in 
groups wherever possible. Growth curves for achieve- 
ment were drawn for individual students. A / test 
between the 2 samples showed significant differences in 
nonverbal IQ, learning ability, and teacher rating on 
achievement. Further analysis using F test for the 6 
classified achievement groups showed that differences 
did not exist in nonverbal IQ, creativity, self-concept, 
teacher rating on achievement, and IQ.—K. C. Panda. 

1829. Donato, Donald J. Junior college transfers and 
a university environment. Journal of College Student 
Personnel, 1973(May), Vol. 14(3), 254-259.—Adminis- 
tered the College Characteristics Index to 68 junior 
college students who transferred to a large 4-yr university 
and 47 undergraduates already enrolled at the university 
("natives"). Results indicate that the overall expectations 
of entering junior college transfer Ss were highly 
incongruent with the actual press (environment) per- 
ceived by native Ss. Transfer Ss held unrealistic 
expectations of both intellectual and nonintellectual 
college climates; they expected more of each press than 
the native Ss perceived as existing. Significant differences 
were found between the transfer and native groups on 6 
of 8 factors representing the college environment 
(aspiration level, intellectual climate, student dignity, 
academic climate, academic achievement, and self-ex- 
pression). There was no relation between pretransfer 
academic achievement and the expectation-press incon- 
gruity.—. Gorsey. 

1830. Evans, Francis B. & Anderson, James G. (U. 
Wisconsin, Green Bay) The psychocultural origins of 
achievement and achievement motivation: The Mexi- 
can-American family. Sociology of Education, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 46(4), 396-416.— Studied the effects of variations in 
self-concept of ability, achievement motivation, values, 
and aspirations on actual achievement of 87 Mexican- 
American and 39 Anglo-American junior high school 
Students, All Ss completed questionnaire measures of 
these variables, and scales were constructed from the 
questionnaire items by principal components analysis. 
Results indicate that Mexican-American students, re- 
gardless of the amount of English spoken in the home, 
had lower self-concepts of ability; experienced less 
democratic parental independence training; had fatalis- 
tic, present-time orientations; had a high striving 
Orientation; and held lower educational aspirations than 
their Anglo-American peers. It is suggested that the 
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typical explanations given by educators for the failure of 
Mexican-American students are seriously in error. 
Contrary to these explanations, Mexican-American 
students came from homes where education was stressed 
and the parents encouraged their children to do well in 
School. These students depressed achievement was 
related to values and experiences associated with the 
pi eg aka Mes ics abstract. 

- Evans, V. (U. West Florida) The effect 
of transformational simplification on the reading 
comprehension of selected high school students. 
Journal of Reading Behavior, 1972-1973(Fal), Vol. 5(4), 
273-281.—Compared 2 identical groups of 24 12th grade 
students reading 2 versions of 5 prose selections. One 
version had simplified all of the previously mentioned 
structures. The other version was taken as used in the 
Davis Reading Test. Both groups were tested by 
multiple-choice questions from the reading test and by 
cloze-tests. Results indicate a significant achievement on 
the multiple choice test and on 3 of 5 cloze tests for the 
simplified-version readers.—Journal abstract. 

1832. Fields, Charles R. & LeMay, Morris L. (U. 
Alaska, Financial Aids Office) Student financial aid: 
Effects on educational decisions and academic achieve- 
ment. Journal of College Student Personnel, 1973(Sep), 
Vol 14(5), 425-429.—Investigated the effects of financial 
aid on matriculation, withdrawal, suspension, and return 
rates, and freshman-year GPAs of prospective freshmen 
at a large state university. Matriculation rates of the 842 
nonrecipients were significantly lower than the 632 aid 
recipients and a control group of 370 nonapplicants. 
Predicted GPAs reliably predicted which of the recipi- 
ents would matriculate. Aid recipients and nonrecipients 
had significantly higher mean GPAs than nonapplicants, 
and aid recipients had lower suspension rates than either 
of the other 2 groups. Type and amount of aid did not 
discriminate subgroups of aid recipients. Results suggest 
that the primary effect of financial aid is to increase the 
likelihood that aid applicants will enroll in college —L. 

sey. 
ce 1833. Garza, Raymond T. & Nelson, Darwin B. 
(Indiana State U.) A comparison of Mexican- and Anglo- 
American perceptions of the university environment. 
Journal of College Student Personnel, 1973(Sep), Vol 
14(5), 399-401.—Administered the College and Universi- 
ty Environment Scales to 50 Mexican-American and 50 
Anglo-American undergraduates matched for sex, age, 
academic achievement and division, marital status, and 
place of residence. Compared to Anglo-Americans, 
Mexican-Americans (a) perceived the college d 
ment as being more mannerly, proper, and EE ; 

d (b) felt that the campus environment place a 
SS amount of emphasis on high academic achieve- 
San and serious scholarship and required more intellec- 


ion.— sey. 
ee a N. (Indian Inst. of Technology. 
Kharagpur, India) Non-cognitive characteristics of 
over- and desee a vor beet 
i Review, 1972(Jul), Vol. /(2), .—Re- 
Lee on certain noncognitive factors, e.g. 
anxiety, neuroticism, nAch, introversion-extraversion, 
vironmental and biographical variables insofar as 
these are related to school achievement. None of the 
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areas so far has shown definite association with achieve- 
ment discrepancy. Conceptual and methodological 
inadequacies of the previous studies are discussed. (60 
tef)—K. C. Panda. 

1835. Gupta, Arun K. & Moza, Bodh R. (Model Inst. 
of Education & Research, Jammu, India) Traditional 
teaching and open-book examinations in social studies. 
Indian Educational Review, 1971(Jul), Vol. 6(2), 88-105. 
—Examined the effects of type of examination, method 
of teaching, and achievement level of children on success 
in social studies of 20 8th graders using a.4 x 2 x 3 
factorial design. F test showed significant effects for 
Achievement Level, Type of Examination, Method of 
Teaching xX Examination, and Achievement Level 
X Examination. Open book examinations were found 
to be easier to administer and score than traditional 
examinations and more effective for the low and average 
achievers taught through traditional methods.—K. C. 
Panda. 

1836. Hundal, P. S. & Aggarwal, Vibha. (U. Panjab, 
Chandigarh, India) Prediction of academic achievement 
of the higher secondary students using measures of 
intellectual and non-intellectual variables. /ndian Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 32-37. 
—Administered 6 intelligence and personality tests to 
115 female 13-16 yr old students. Early academic 
achievement was also used as a predictor of achievement 
in physics, chemistry, and overall grade level. The cross- 
validating coefficients between predicted and obtained 
Scores for chemistry, physics, and overall achievement 
were statistically significant. (24 ref) —J. Bowes. 

1837. Kuhfittig, Peter K. (Milwaukee School of 
Engineering) Learning aids in the classroom: Experi- 
mental evidence of their effectiveness. Education, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 94(2), 135-136.—Reviews and compares 
3 related studies which examined the relative effective- 
ness of learning aids as measured by tests for achieve- 
ment, retention, and transfer of acquired skills to novel 
situations for students of various abilities. The age levels 
in the 3 studies were 3rd grade, 7th grade, and college, 
respectively. The main conclusions were that, in general, 
the use of learning aids appears to be effective on 
achievement and transfer at all age levels. The studies 
also suggest that visual aids, although helpful, are not as 
effective as concrete aids. In addition, learning aids are 
particularly helpful'when the student is learning by 
discovery. Finally, the studies have shown that the 
concrete aids employed are relatively more effective for 
average and poor students.—Journal abstract. 

1838. Kuznik, Anthony. (U. Minnesota, Technical 
Coll., Crookston) Reverse transfers from university to 
community college. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
1973(May), Vol. 14(3), 250-253.— Compared 67 students 
who transferred from a state university to 2-yr colleges in 
the same state and 67 students who remained. at the state 
university. Although many of the transfer students had 

experienced academic difficulties at the state. university, 
the majority experienced academic success at the 2-yr 
college. 

1839. Lissitz, Robert W. & Schoenfeldt, Lyle F. (U. 
Georgia) Moderator subgroups for the estimation of 
educational performance: A comparison of prediction 
models. American Educational Research Journal, 
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1974(Win), Vol. 11(1), 63-75.—Compard 2 least squares, 
2 probability weighting methods, and the Bayesian 
model from Lindley (1970). Ss were 974 male and 885 
female undergraduates representing 80% of a 1968 
freshman class. Moderator subgroups were formed by 
principal components and factor analyses of responses to 
275 biographical items. The dependent variable was the 
college GPA after 3 quarters of matriculation and after 2 
quarters in a cross-validation sample of 1970 freshmen 
from the same university. 3 sets of overlapping independ- 
ent variables containing 3, 4, and 6 variables, respective- 
ly, were used. The full probability weighting procedure 
was the best under validation conditions. Under replica- 
tion, none of the procedures were appreciably better 
than the total groups least squares model. It is concluded 
that moderator subgrouping procedures did not improve 
validity of prediction. (29 ref)—E. J. Mason. 

1840. Miller, S. M. (Boston U.) On the uses, misuses 
and abuses of Jencks’ /nequality. Sociology of Education, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 46(4), 427-432.—Discusses ways in which 
to approach C. Jencks’s Inequality which asserts that 
school quality has little to do with academic achieve- 
ment. Several of the book’s findings are discussed and 
reasons for their acceptance or rejection are offered. 5 
interpretive models of American society are described, 
and an attempt is made to place Jencks’s position within 
one of these approaches. Policy implications of the book 
and its impact on liberal thought are also discussed.—L. 
Gorsey. 

1841. Molm, Linda D. & Astin, Alexander W. 
(American Council on Education, Office of Research, 
Washington, D.C.) Personal characteristics and attitude 
changes of student protesters. Journal of College 
Student Personnel, 1973(May), Vol. 14(3), 239-249.—An- 
alyzed demographic and attitudinal data obtained from a 
regression sample of 5,351 freshmen entering college in 
1967. Results indicate that individual differences at the 
time of college entry were not of major importance in 
predicting which students would become involved in 
campus demonstrations. Student characteristics at the 
time of matriculation were more important in predicting 
who would participate in demonstrations against the 
Vietnam war than predicting who would demonstrate 
against racial discrimination or college administration 
policies. Participants in demonstrations tended to be 
Jewish or have no formal religious preferences, to oppose 
censorship of student publications, to disagree that 
college officials are too lenient in dealing with protestors, 
and to place high values on creativity as a life goal. Race 
and ethnic background were not related to participation 
in antiwar protests. Racial and antiwar protests attracted 
higher ability students, while administrative policy 
protests attracted lower ability students. Attitudes of the 
freshmen became more liberal during their freshman 
year, and substantial changes in attitudes were related to 
participation in campus protests.—L. Gorsey. 

1842. Moore, J. William; Hauck, William E.; Biddle, 
W. Barry & Houtz, John C. (Bucknell U.) The effect of 
risk on concept acquisition. Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1973(Fal), Vol. 4X1) 51-58—Randomly 
assigned 36 9th graders to 6 treatments requiring concept 
acquisition under several conditions. 2 groups received 
good positive instances (GP), 2 good negative and good 
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positive instances (GN), and 2 poor negative and good 
positive instances (PN). One group of each set performed 
under risk conditions and the other under nonrisk 
conditions. Risk was established by presenting S with 
money which was removed for incorrect learning. It was 
found that Ss using GP instances performed best and 
that risk interfered with the use of GN instances. Risk 
improved the performance of GP and PN Ss.—Journal 
abstract. 

1843. Nafziger, Dean H.; Holland, John L. & 
Gottfredson, Gary D. Student-college congruency as a 
predictor of satisfaction. Center for Social Organization 
of Schools Report, Johns Hopkins University, 1973(Dec), 
No. 163, 20 p.—Tested hypotheses about person-envi- 
ronment congruency, consistency, and differentiation 
derived from J. L. Holland's theory of careers. Ss were 
1,878 students from 1 college and 1 university who had 
been given the Self-Directed Search (SDS) before their 
freshman year, followed by a satisfaction questionnaire 
1-3 yrs later. A 3-factor multivariate analysis of variance 
(MANOVA) with school, sex, and congruency level as 
the independent variables and a 4-factor MANOVA with 
school, sex, consistency, and differentiation as independ- 
ent variables were performed. 3 college satisfaction 
measures were the dependent variables. Significant main 
effects were found for school, sex, and congruency, but 
not for consistency and differentiation (p < .05). 
Results support Holland's congruency hypotheses but 
not the differentiation and consistency hypotheses. (24 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

1844. O'Donnell, Clifford R. & Stanley, Kathleen. (U. 
Hawaii) Paying students for academic performance: A 
demonstration project. Journal of Community Psycholo- 
Sr, 1973(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 215-216.—Describes a demon- 
stration project in which 11 15-18 yr olds who left high 
School before receiving their diploma earned up to 
$50/wk for academic performance. Earnings were made 
contingent upon academic activity via a point system. Of 
the 7 Ss who completed the program, 5 received their 
high school equivalency degrees and were accepted into 
community colleges. Average grade level gains of 6.0 and 
8.3 were achieved in reading and math, respectively, in 1 
academic year.—Journal summary. 

1845. Perkins, Stanley A. (U. Lethbridge, Alberta, 
Canada) The academic performance of first year 
university students: A comparative analysis. Canadian 
Counsellor, 1973(Jun), Vol. 7(3), 184-191.—Compared 
the academic performance of regularly admitted college 
freshmen (n = 82) arranged in 3 groups according to 
their average performance on 12th-grade matriculation 
examinations with that of 22 “mature” freshmen (over 21 
yrs old) who did not meet regular academic admission 
requirements. Results show that while the “mature” Ss 
had some of the lowest scores on the College Qualifica- 
tion Test, they were the 2nd highest of the 4 groups in the 
fall, spring, and accumulative GPAs. (French summary) 
—Journal abstract. ; 

1846. Pishel, Robert G. (U. Mississippi, Medical 
Center) Achieved grades as a function of self-perceived 
adaptability. Journal of Educational Research, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 67(4), 166-170.—Hypothesized that 5 measures of 
adaptability developed by the author would be related to 
Brade averages achieved by students in Grades 10-12 
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(n 332) in 3 public high schools. Questionnaires 
Werer Specific response patterns related to high and 

w grade achievement. The approach was then used to 
predict grade achievement for Pregnant teenagers 
(n= 65) engaged in a continuing education program. All 
results were significant (p < .004). It is concluded that 
achievement could be predicted by adaptability response 
patterns, and that other success behavior should be 
similarly examined.—Journal abstract. 

1847. Priest, Robert F. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) Effects 
of social background on attitudes toward the academic 
environment. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
1973(May), Vol. 14(3), 265-268.—Administered a ques- 
tionnaire about attitudes toward tests, studying, academ- 
ic competition, and educational reforms to 1,169 under- 
graduates, 72% of whom were commuter students. Data 
on GPAs, plans for graduate school, age and year in 
college, sex, and birth order were also obtained, Results 
indicate that Ss approved only those reforms which were 
already part of the academic system (e.g, pass-fail 
options) and were generally satisfied with current 
educational processes in testing, studying, and competi- 
tive grading. Ss with high GPAs and firstborns had more 
positive attitudes toward tests.—L. Gorsey. 

1848. Rago, James J. (Cleveland State U.) The 
influence of undergraduate residence upon student 
personal development. College Student Journal Mono- 
graph, 1973(Nov), Vol. 7(4, Pt. 2), 11 p.—Studied the 
differential personality development of upper-class male 
undergraduates housed in college dormitories (D) vs 
those living in fraternity, residences (F). Ss were 36 and 
59 science students, respectively. All Ss had resided in 
freshman dormitories but during the 3 upper-class years 
the F Ss lived in residence centers. The Ss responded to 3 
instruments: (a) a 10-item semantic differential that 
reflected interpersonal dimensions, (b) a 20-item ques- 
tionnaire that probed the academic and personal aspects 
of the S's life, and (c) a 30-item behavioral norms 
questionnaire supplemented by in-depth interviews. 
Results of the inquiries indicated that F Ss were more 
interested than D Ss (p < .01) in joining suite activities, 
the individual going out of his way to assist others, being 
aggressive and outgoing, favoring participation in athlet- 
ics, talking about personal problems, reducing his 
independence from his peers, and improving the passing 
of tests without understanding the tested material. The 
remaining items did not yield significant differences 
between the groups. (18 ref)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

1849. Rao, S. Narayana. (Sri Venkateswara Ki 
Tirupati, India) A prognostic study of achievement 
relation to academic adjustment. Indian eer, 
Review, 1971(Jul, Vol. 6(2), 196-213.—Test SCH 
relationships between academic achievement vex aca: 
demic adjustment and outlined the factors contri wing 
to better adjustment. 1,642 randomly selected male 

dergraduates from 5 nonprofessional and 1 profes- 
Mae served as Ss. Ss achieving above the 

R dard error of estimate were 
predicted level plus 1 stan h hievin 
identified as overachievers (OAs) and those achi i E 

inus 1 standard error of estimate were designate as 
underachievers (UAs). Academic adjustment, neurotic 
ic and general problems, and anxiety 


ifficulties, academi e 
Sen by using standardized tests. Results using 
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F, r, and chi-square show: (a) Differences in academic 
achievement were not directly related to difference in 
mental ability. (b) OAs showed slightly more academic 
adjustment than did UAs. (c) Academic adjustments and 
academic achievement were significantly related to each 
other independent of ability. (d) OAs possessed more 
superior and desirable patterns of general adjustment 
than UAs. (27 ref)—K. C. Panda. 

1850. Rosenshine, Barak; Cohen, Alan & Furst, 
Norma. (U. Illinois) Correlates of student preference 
ratings. Journal of College Student Personnel, 1973(May), 
Vol. 14(3), 269-272.—Administered a 38-item course 
evaluation survey and a demographic data questionnaire 
to 1,200 undergraduates at a large urban university. 
There were no meaningful correlations between demo- 
graphic variables and preference ratings of (a) how Ss 
instructor compared to other college instructors, (b) 
whether S would recommend the course, (c) how the 
course compared to other courses, (d) whether S would 
recommend the course to a friend, and (e) whether the 
class was worthwhile to attend. Results are comparable 
to those obtained in previous studies of correlates of 
student achievement and preferences. 

1851. Rowell, C. Glennon. (Florida State U.) An 
investigation of factors related to change in attitude 
toward reading. Journal of Reading Behavior, 
1972-1973(Fal), Vol. 5(4), 266-272.—Determined the 
relationship between change in attitude toward reading 
and (a) achievement in the basic word identification, 
vocabulary, and reading comprehension skills; (b) sex; 
(c) socioeconomic status; and (d) age. 70 Ss in Grades 4 
through 8 were used. Statistically significant relation- 
ships were found in only 4 areas. These were between 
change in attitude toward reading and achievement in 
recognition of words in isolation, level of comprehen- 
sion, recognition of letter sounds, and syllabication. No 
significant relationships were found between change in 
attitude toward reading and sex, socioeconomic Status, 
or age of the students.—Journal abstract. 

1852. Schulman, Jerome L.; Ford, Robin C.; Busk, 
Patricia L. & Kaspar, Joseph C. (Northwestern Us 
Medical School, Children's Memorial Hosp.) Mental 
health in the schools. Elementary School Journal, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 74(1), 48-56.—Discusses programs for 
the prevention of emotional disorders. The Ist program, 
developed by R. H. Ojemann in 1959, was directed 
toward a better adjustment among school children. This 
program hypothesized that children can acquire an 
understanding of human behavior and interpersonal 
relationships leading to more satisfying references. The 
2nd program, which concentrated on contact with school 
personnel, incorporated a problem-solving approach 
based on teachers’ needs. The 3rd program studied the 
effectiveness of an interdisciplinary team of mental 

health workers. All 3 programs were Teported to be 
Successful. It is posited that a program for the prevention 
of mental illness must operate without direct contact 
between mental health workers and the school, be aimed 
at children in Grades 4 through 8, Operate through the 
schools, and have its effectiveness validated objectively. 
Certain techniques available to such Programs include 
small group discussions, roleplaying, film presentations, 
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written compositions, and the use of the peer groups. (26 
ref)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

1853. Singh, Ramadhar. (Patna U., Inst. of Psycholog- 
ical Research & Service, India) Academic motivation as 
a determinant of school attendance and attainment. 
Indian Educational Review, 1971(Jul), Vol. 6(2), 233-237. 
—Analyzed interrelationships among academic motiva- 
tion, school attendance, and school achievement. 53 
suburban and 107 rural students in Class 8-11 served as 
Ss. A Hindi version of the Aberdeen Academic Motiva- 
tion Inventory was used to assess academic motivation. 
Percent of marks and school attendance were obtained 
from school records. Rhos and partial rhos were 
calculated separately for each class level, and rural- 
suburban groups. Results indicate that scholastic attain- 
ment showed a higher positive relationship with academ- 
ic motivation than with school attendance. The relation- 
ship between academic motivation and school attend- 
ance was found to be an artifact when the effect of 
school attainment was partialled out. School attendance 
did not influence examination marks. Limitations of the 
study are discussed.—K. C. Panda. 

1854. Smith, William L. (U. Georgia) The controlled 
instrument procedure for studying the effect of syntac- 
tic sophistication on reading: A second study. Journal of 
Reading Behavior, 1972-1973(Fal), Vol. 5(4), 242-251. 
—Presents results from an experiment designed to 
extend the study of the relationship between the 
syntactic sophistication of the student and the material 
being read. A previous experiment had studied this 
relationship using passages based on actual students’ 
writing. Conversion tables were constructed to allow the 
preparation of new passages representing the same levels 
of writing (4th grade, 8th grade, 12th grade, and skilled 
adult), but without primary composition data. These new 
passages were read by 1,015 students from Grade 4 
through 12. When results were compared with the 
previous experiment, a high correlation was found (.79). 
Moreover, the intermediate grade students read the 4th 
grade writing best while students in Grades 8 through 12 
read the 8th grade writing best but the 4th grade writing 
with much less comprehension.—Journal abstract. 

1855. Stanfiel, James D. (Howard U.) Socioeconomic 
Status as related to aptitude, attrition, and achievement 
of college students. Sociology of Education, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 46(4), 480-488.—Compared Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (SAT) scores, mean GPAs, and correlations 
between SAT-Verbal scores and GPAs for 3 groups of 
204 black undergraduates—Group I included Ss whose 
parents had grade school educations and yearly family 
incomes of less than $5,999; Group 2 contained Ss whose 
parents were high school graduates or who had some 
college with yearly incomes of $6,000-$9,999; and Group 
3 included Ss whose parents were college graduates with 
yearly incomes of $10,000 or more. The expectation of a 
Positive relationship between socioeconomic status (SES) 
e SAT scores was only partially confirmed. SAT- 

erbal scores predicted GPAs for lower SES students as 
well as for higher SES students. Attrition 2 yrs after 
matriculation and SES were inversely related. The 


middle SES group consistently had the poorest GPAs. 
—Journal abstract. 
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1856. Stark, Joan S. . (Goucher Coll. ) The three-year 
B.A.: Who will choose it? Who will benefit? Journal of 
Higher Education, 1973(Dec), Vol. 44(9), 703-715—De- 
scribes a pilot study at Goucher College which included 
129 students who had submitted a plan to graduate in 3 
yrs and a random sample of 77 4-yr students from the 
same entering classes. Almost half of the Ss selected the 
3-yr option due to financial considerations. Motivation 
to accelerate and realistic self-assessment were character- 
istic of these accelerants. They were also more likely to 
hold part-time jobs. No differences on any of the 11 
scales of the College Student Questionnaire were found 
between the means of the 2 groups. On the basis of the 
Clark-Trow typology, the accelerant group contained 
more students identifying with vocational and academic 
campus subcultures and less who were collegiately 
oriented.—E. L. Tatham. 

1857. Whalen, Thomas E. & Fried, Mary A. (Califor- 
nia State U., Hayward) Geographic mobility and its 
effect on student achievement. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 67(4), 163-165.—Investigated 
whether any differences in academic achievement existed 
between high- and  low-mobility llth graders 
(N= 158). A 3-way analysis of variance procedure was 
employed using the variables of mobility, IQ, and 
Socioeconomic status. Data indicates that (a) high- 
mobility Ss of high intelligence had higher achievement 
scores on the Iowa Tests of Educational Development 
than low-mobility Ss of high intelligence and (b) high- 
mobility Ss of low intelligence elicited lower achievement 
Scores than low-mobility Ss of low intelligence. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


Special Education 


1858. Striefel, Sebastian & Smeets, Paul M. (Parsons 
Research Center, Bureau of Child Research, Kan.) 
Determining TV preference and its implications for 
educating retarded children. Exceptional Children, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 40(4), 285-286.—Describes a 10-session 
study with 6 low-level and 6 high-level retarded children 
in which Ss could choose among 3 videotaped programs 
or a no-program consequence. Results show that Ss 
chose programs more often than the no-program 
Consequence and suggest that low-level retarded children 
can watch the same program on several occasions 
without satiation occurring but that high-level retarded 
children need more varied presentations. 

1859. Bass, Medora S. (Association for Voluntary 
Sterilization, Ardmore, Pa.) Sex education for the 
handicapped. Family Coordinator, 1974(Jan), Vol. 23(1), 
27-33.—Lists some basic principles of sex education 
along with suggestions for teaching the blind, the deaf, 
and the retarded. The need for sex education for the 
handicapped is considered particularly important at this 
lime when greater efforts are being made for the 
normalization, or humanization, of the handicapped, 
With a Strong trend away from institutions and toward 
community living.—M. W. Linn. 

1860. Berman, Mark L. Prediction of performance by 
evaluation of instructional materials. Exceptional 
Children, 1974(Jan), Vol. 40(4), 291-292.—Explains the 
Construction, application, present capabilities, and possi- 

le future expansion of a system to describe and predict 
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individual and ui ormance oni ; 
materials. Ss SE Ei dioe 6-11 We knee. 
learning disabilities and 26 without. 

1861. Bernstein, H. William. Special approaches in 
learning processes for the deaf. Volta Review, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 76(1), 42-51.—Suggests educational techniques for 
the deaf. It is proposed that building on parental 
Support, structural linguistic analysis, remedial work with 
visual perception, programs to increase rate of academic 
achievement, attention to the child's self-image, behavior 
modification, and cognitive-developmental activities all 
En x -« r is concluded that teaching should be 
adapted to individual learning problems, and should be 
flexible. (17 ref) —W. A. Hass. p 2t 

1862. Bryan, Tanis S. (U. Illinois, Chicago Circle) An 
observational analysis of classroom behaviors of child- 
ren with learning disabilities. Journal of Learning 
Disabilities, 1974(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 26-34.— Measured task- 
oriented and social behavior of 5 learning disabled and 5 
normal male 3rd graders in the classroom. Using an. 
interaction process analysis, Ss' classroom behaviors 
were coded for 5 days over a 5 mo period. Results 
indicate that the learning-disabled Ss spent significantly 
less time engaged in attending behavior for a variety of 
School subjects and had different interpersonal relation- 
ships with teachers and peers than did normal controls. 
(26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1863. Clarke, A. D. (U. Hull, England) The preven- 
tion of subcultural subnormality: Problems and pro- 

British Journal of Mental Subnormality, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 19(36, Pt. 1), 7-20.—Reviews research on 
psychometric definitions of subnormality; the education- 
al, social, and occupational achievements of subnormal 
persons; the results of intervention studies (e.g, job 
training and remedial education); and the social and 
environmental factors which affect intellectual develop- 
ment. Subnormality is defined as 2-3.3 standard devia- 
tions below a mean IQ of 100; subcultural subnormality 
refers to the combined effect of below average intelli- 
gence interacting with a markedly below average 
environment. Evidence suggests that any given apparent- 
ly uniform environment does not have uniform effects on 
individuals. Intervention programs which are sharply 
focused and which include the home appear to be the 
most successful. It is concluded that while genetic 
variables are complex factors in intellectual develop- 
ment, environmental conditions appear to be the main 
factor in social competence and that improved educa- 
tional programs will minimize the negative conditions. 
C Gada © H. et al. (U. Monterrey, Mexico) 
[Modification of of words read correctly by 
elementary school ‘children with reading dE 
Span) Revista Latinoamericana de Psicologia, 1973, Vol. 
ER 25-40.—29 elementary schoolchildren with reading 
dices wer divided in 2 ops one of he Bf 

S e other t 
EETA Sibles as reinforcement for reading 


i le that 

. In both groups a reinforcement schedul 
SS high es of responding was used. An 
increase in the number of words correctly read was 
peer during the experimental treatment, and this 
Me was maintained when the treatment was 
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suspended. It is impossible to determine whether the 
effect was due to the action of social reinforcement, 
candy, tokens, or to a combination of factors. The 
persistence of the effect after removal of the experimen- 
tal treatment is explained by the social reinforcement 
given by Es and/or the teacher.—Journal summary. 

1865. Glass, Raymond M. & Goldgraber, Jacob. 
(Indiana U., Center for Innovation in Teaching the 
Handicapped) Enhancing group discussion skills of 
educable children: A case study. Exceptional Children, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 40(4), 289-291.—Conducted group dis- 
cussions structured as a game in 2 classes of 8 boys each 
categorized as educable mentally retarded or as learning 
disabled. Ss received points for complying with the 
teacher's request to exhibit 1 of 7 specified discussion 
behaviors. The game was played twice a wk for 3 wks, 
and 3 baseline and 3 posttreatment discussions were held 
for comparison. Improvement in some discussion behav- 
iors occurred during treatment, and some improvements 
continued afterward. Other behaviors did not change, 
perhaps because too many complicated behaviors were 
introduced at once, forcing the Ss to disregard some of 
them. Since control groups were not established, results 
of the game procedure must be interpreted with caution. 
—I. Davis. 

1866. Gottlieb, Jay & Davis, Joyce E. (Research Inst. 
for Educational Problems, Cambridge, Mass.) Social 
acceptance of EMR children during overt behavioral 
interactions. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 78(2), 141-143.—Attempted to determine 
(a) whether educable mentally retarded (EMR) children 
are rejected during overt interactions with non-EMR 
children and (b) whether EMR children integrated full- 
time in a nongraded school are perceived by their non- 
EMR peers to be similar to segregated EMR or non- 
EMR children. 42 4th, 5th, and 6th graders (9-12 yrs old) 
were asked to select 1 of 2 children as a partner to help 
them win a prize at a bean-bag toss game. Depending 
upon the treatment, the other 2 children were either (a) a 
segregated EMR child and a non-EMR child, (b) an 
integrated EMR child and a non-EMR child, or (c) a 
segregated EMR child and an integrated EMR child. 
Results indicate that both integrated and segregated 
EMR children were chosen less often than non-EMR 
children and that integrated and segregated EMR 
children were selected equally often. Findings are 
discussed in terms of the competence vs liking dimen- 
sion. Also, it is Suggested that the effects of physical 
deviance on EMR children’s social acceptability should 
be examined.— Journal abstract. 

1867. Hallenbeck, Phyllis N. (Sagamore Hills Child- 
ren's Psychiatric Hosp., Northfield, 0.) Teaching social 
Studies to special children. Journal of Learning Disabili- 
tes, 1974(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 11-14.—Discusses problems 
Special education teachers may have in Presenting social 
Studies to their pupils. A student’s poor reading ability, 
deficient memory, visual-spatial disturbances, and lack 
of understanding of abstract ideas are likely to interfere 

greatly with learning. Techniques and ideas for coping 
with these problems are suggested.—Journal abstract. 

1868. Hedgecock, Dorothy. (Rochester Public Schools, 
Minn.) Facilitating integration at the junior high level: 
Observations of a teacher-tutor. Volta Review, 
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1974(Mar), Vol. 76(3), 182-188.—Describes approaches 
for dealing with some problems in integrating hearing. 
impaired children into regular junior high school classes, 
Examples of problems include the high general noise 
level and embarrassment over hearing aids. The teacher- 
tutor interprets academic subject matter and other 
information to the pupil, helps teachers in working with 
the pupil, and sees that the hearing aid is working well. 
Details of how to go about implementing the program 
are considered.— W. A. Hass. 

1869. Iano, Richard P., et al. (Temple U.) Sociometric 
status of retarded children in an integrative program. 
Exceptional Children, 1974(Jan), Vol. 40(4), 267-271. 
—Determined the sociometric status in elementary 
School regular classes of 40 former special class educable 
mentally retarded children who had participated in an 
integrative resource room program. The educable Ss 
were no better accepted in regular classes than were 
educable children in previous studies for whom such 
supportive resource room services had not been made 
available. However, considerable overlap in sociometric 
acceptances and rejections were found between the 
educable Ss and other pupils in the regular classes. (19 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

1870. Layman, Ellen. (Daily News-Record, Harrison- 
burg, Va.) Children who hear aid the hearing impaired. 
Volta Review, 1974(Jan), Vol. 76(1), 36-41. Reported a 
preschool class integrating 5 hearing-impaired children 
with 3 children with no hearing loss. Some of the class 
activities are mentioned, and the importance of early 
detection of handicaps is stressed. It is noted that the 
program has generated a good deal of enthusiasm.—W. 
A. Hass. 

1871. Lewis, Eleanore G. (Lexington Nursery & 
Kindergarten School, Mass.) The case for “special” 
children. Young Children, 1973(Aug), Vol. 28(6) 
369-374.—Describes procedures used in acclimating 
children with emotional problems to a new environment. 
At the special school, autistic children have individual 
one-to-one teachers. Overall teacher ratio is 8:1 with the 
average child obtaining 15 hrs of schooling per week. 
Emphasis is on children doing things to feel good about 
themselves before development of Cognitive abilities. 
—H. E. Santsaver. 

1872. Martin, James C. (Oklahoma State U.) Effects 
of visual perceptual training on visual perceptual skills 
and reading achievement. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 564.—A review of the literature 
indicates that M, Frostig and D. Horne's program for the 
development of visual perception does not result in 
improved reading ability, as measured by standardized 
reading tests, and is of dubious value for improving 
visual perceptual skills. 

1873. Minkoff, Jack & Sellin, Donald. (Gloucester 
Township Public Schools, Blackwood, N.J.) College 
juniors’ reactions to tutoring adolescent trainable 
retarded students. Education & Training of the Mentally 
Retarded, 1973(Oct), Vol. 8(3), 146—149 — Self-ratings 
and ratings made by Os indicate that after tutoring 
mental Tetardates, special education majors gained 
confidence in their teaching ability and became more 


competent in planning and carrying out classroom 
activities. 
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1874. Moores, Donald F. (U. Minnesota) University of 
Minnesota Research, Development and Demonstration 
Center in Education of Handicapped Children: Annual 
report, 1972-1973. Minneapolis, Minn.: U. Minnesota 
Press, 1973. iii, 51 p.—Summarizes the objectives, 
programs, staff, training, and publications of the Center 
which is dedicated to understanding the problems of 
handicapped children and to designing experiences that 
will maximize their opportunities to learn and grow. 

1875. Muir, Priscilla P. (California State U., San 
Francisco) “Deaf education." Volta Review, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 76(2), 88-92.—Suggests that the education of deaf 
children should not be "deaf" to developments in related 
disciplines, e.g., psychology, linguistics, electronics, and 
audiology and gives examples of possible contributions 
from these disciplines.—W. A. Hass. 

1876. Nardine, Frank E. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 
Parents as a teaching resource. Volta Review, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 76(3), 172-177.—Presents a model for 
training parents of hearing-impaired children in teaching 
methods for their individual children. Videotaping the 
training sessions is useful, particularly for fathers whose 
work schedules conflict with the sessions themselves. The 
parent carries out work with the child under the teacher's 
guidance and consultation. A videotape of the session is 
gone over by parent and teacher. Specific techniques for 
analyzing what went on in the session are used in an 
analysis phase to motivate inquiry and reflection in the 
parents.— H A. Hass. 

1877. Nazzaro, Jean. (Council for Exceptional Child- 
ren, Information Center, Reston, Va.) CEC ERIC's the 
new way to know: Mental retardation in the Soviet 
Union. Education & Training of the Mentally Retarded, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 8(3), 166-171.—Reports the impressions 
of U.S. special educators invited to observe programs for 
educating mentally retarded children in the Soviet 
Union. Methods of diagnosis and child placement are 
discussed, and the basic curriculum is examined. 

1878. Sinson, Janice C. Assessment and social 
education of severely subnormal children in a pre- 
School! unit. British Journal of Mental Subnormality, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 19(36, Pt. 1), 21-32.—Describes the 
Boals, services, facilities, personnel, and activities of a 
lypical day in a school for severely retarded children 
Over 2/ yrs of age. The school is centered around the 
idea that even severely retarded children can learn social 
skills if appropriate stimulation and opportunities are 
Provided. The school is staffed with both professional 
and volunteer workers, the goal being to provide a 1:1 
Tatio of children and adults. Emphasis is placed on 
normal activities (e.g., proper eating behavior, painting, 
and games). Results of an experiment on cue salience in 
retarded children indicate that retarded children can 
perform well on identification problems; based on these 
findings, a program in which children were given a small 
sum of money and allowed to go shopping is described. 
Assessment procedures used in the school are outlined 
and case histories presented.—L. Gorsey. 

1879. Stabler, Brian; Gibson, Frank W.; Cutting, D. 
Scott & Lawrence, P. Scott. (U. North Carolina, Medical 
School, Chapel Hill) Zone planning for accelerating 
adaptive behavior in the retarded. Exceptional Children, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 40(4), 252-257.—Describes an innovative 
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teaching environment developed to serve a heterogene- 
m ee ere Se excluded 
- programs. riod ot individual 
therapy designed io increase good behaviors and 
decrease self-destructive, aggressive, or other interfering 
Tesponses is followed by programing each child into a 
therapy-zone plan of treatment. The zones of special 
education, self-help, language skills, socialization, and 
motor skills are used. Children move from one pre- 
scribed zone to another upon completing daily goals, 
thereby avoiding the interfering stimuli of othe: e 
ering T zones 
and the distracting social stimuli of large groups. The 
zone approach is discussed as a viable community-based 
model.—Journal abstract. 

1880. Trippi, Joseph A. (State University Coll, New 
York, New Paltz) Special-class placement and suggesti- 
bility of mentally retarded children. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1973(Sep), Vol. 78(2), 220-222. 
—Compared the suggestibility characteristics of educa- 
ble mentally retarded (EMR) children with special class 
experience (n = 30) with those of EMR children who 
remained in the regular grades (n = 30). Both groups 
were found to be suggestible to some degree, but the 
regular grade EMR Ss were more so. Suggestibility is 
defined as the degree to which one is uncritically 
amenable to outside influence. It is noted that this study 
was conducted in a school setting and may not apply to 
EMR children in other situations. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

1881. Walker, Valaida S. (Pennsylvania Dept. of 
Public Welfare, Southeastern Region, Philadelphia) The 
efficacy of the resource room for educating retarded 
children. Exceptional Children, 1974(Jan), Vol. 40(4), 
288-289.—Evaluated a resource room program over a 2- 
yr period. Ss were 29 10-yr-old children (mean IQ, 69.0; 
reading level, preprimer) in the experimental group and 
41 9.8-yr-old matched controls in self-contained special 
classes. Analysis of variance performed on the data at 
the end of the Ist and 2nd yrs showed no significant 
differences in self-concept between the groups. Ss in the 
resource room program were better academically and 
socially than controls. Residual gains over the 2-yr 

riod in self-concept, social adjustment, and arithmetic 
showed no significant differences between groups, but 
the experimental group made better residual gains in 
word reading and vocabulary.—/. Davis. E 

1882. Weininger, O. Integrate or iso ae 

ive on the whole child. Education, 1973(Nov), 

Vol. 94(2), 139-146.—Contends that the child must be 
scen asa whole functioning individual with unique needs 
and that in teaching, it is not enough to classify or lal ; 

child who has learning disabilities. 2 types © 

the chil ceded in the education of children with 
integration are nt 7 child’s own experiences must 
learning p ies experience and (b) the child 
be integrated SE ar academic class at his 
must be integrated into Bereits becomes how to 
grade level. The question e See 
ee Ce E these tools, add others to his 


ic-tutoring program for children with 
ic learning disabilities. Canadian Counsellor, 
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1973(Jun), Vol. 7(3), 192-199.—Contends that interven- 
tion in psychogenic learning problems must be 2-fold. 
First, therapy is directed toward changing the child's 
ineffective personal styles where these interfere with 
learning. Second, tutoring is provided to ameliorate 
specific knowledge deficits. Traditionally, these 2 aspects 
of treatment have been carried out by 2 different 
professionals, the therapist and the teacher. A therapeu- 
tic-tutoring program is described which attempts to 
combine the roles of these 2 persons into | composite 
helping role. 2 case histories are offered to illustrate the 
approach. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 


1884. Whitely, Susan E. & Taylor, Arthur M. (U. 
Minnesota, Measurement Service Center) Overt verbali- 
zation and the continued production of effective 


elaborations by EMR children. American Journal of 


Mental Deficiency, 1973(Sep), Vol. 78(2), 193-198. 
—Trained 40 junior high school educable mentally 
retarded (EMR) children to generate elaborations, but 
only 20 were required to verbalize their elaborations 
overtly on an initial paired-associate (PA) list. A 2nd PA 
list was administered in which 10 of the Ss, required to 
verbalize on the Ist list, were not permitted to verbalize 
their elaborations on a 2nd list; the remaining 10 Ss 
continued to verbalize. Initial PA lists results replicated 
previous findings that Ss permitted to verbalize overtly 
recall significantly more than Ss forced to keep their 
elaboration activities covert. However, 2nd-list results 
reveal that Ss no longer permitted to verbalize main- 
tained the same level of recall as those Ss who continued 
to verbalize their elaborations overtly. It is concluded 
that overt verbalization served to train EMR children to 
generate elaborations, but that it need not be maintained 
Once training is completed. The relevance of these 
findings to classroom elaboration training is discussed. 
(21 ref)—Journal abstract. 


1885. Ysseldyke, James E. & Sabatino, David A. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Toward validation of the 
diagnostic-prescriptive model. Academic Therapy, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 8(4), 415-422.—Presents the 6-step 
diagnostic-prescriptive model developed by the National 
Regional Resource Center of Pennsylvania in an attempt 
to validate curricular decisions for handicapped children. 
Each Step of the model is discussed relative to the 
diagnostic information obtained and the ability/inability 
to formulate instructional Objectives based on the 
information at each Step. 


mechanics of written lan; i 
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1887. Akhter, H. S. & Sinha, Anjani K. (Patna U., 
India) On the performance prediction of a group of 
students. /ndian Educational Review, 1971(Jul), Vol. 6(2), 
220-232.—Explored the possible use of statistical me- 
thods in selection of students for admission. Marks 
obtained by students in 4 subjects (English, Hindi, 
physics, chemistry) were examined to see if any would be 
useful in predicting their performance at the prescience 
stage. School examination marks of 221 students were 
used as predictor variable, and marks of the prescience 
examination were used as the criterion variable. Results 
show that marks in physics and chemistry had predictive 
value. A modification procedure for using total marks is 
also suggested.—K. C. Panda. 

1888. Asbury, Frank R. & Winston, Roger B. (Georgia 
Southwestern Coll.) Reinforcing self-exploration and 
problem solving. School Counselor, 1974(Jan), Vol. 21(3), 
204-209.— Discusses the necessity for comprehension of 
à theoretical model before it is applied. 2 examples of 
case studies in which naive counselor responses were 
used are analyzed. Alternative approaches are given. A 
model incorporating Rogers' client-centered approach, 
Carkhuff's model, and selective reinforcement tech- 
niques from behavior modification is presented. Empha- 
Sis is on determining what is necessary for client growth. 
After identifying these elements, the counselor selectively 
reinforces behaviors that increase the probability of 
growth.—A. S. Helge. 

1889. Banikiotes, Paul G. (U. Notre Dame) A 
preventive approach to mental health in the schools. 
Counseling & Values, 1973(Win), Vol. 17(2), 112-117. 
— Discusses the advantages and disadvantages of having 
the school counselor reorient his function from mainly 
corrective to mainly preventive aspects in the elevation 
of quality of mental health in the community.—A. M. 
Cawley. S 

1890. Bentley, Robert J.; Washington, Ernest D. & 
Young, James C. (Yeshiva U.) Judging the educational 
Progress of young children: Some cautions. Young 
Children, 1973(Nov), Vol. 29(1), 5-18.—Argues that 
current approaches to evaluating children’s behavior 
utilize ineffective criteria and uncoordinated research 
efforts. The alternative to current model curriculum 
problems is to select Strategies from resource pools to 
meet individual diagnostic (rather than actuarial evalua- 
tion) needs. A shift to collaborative home-school 
telationships and additional parental responsibility is 
Suggested.—H. E Santsaver. 

Clans) et Kenneth E. & Samo, Jan. (U. Santa 
tech] mmunications games: A group counseling 
nique. School Counselor, 1973(Sep), Vol. 21(1), 
46—51.—Describes the use of gri t 
cally communication 
Strength. 57 Ss volunte 


experiences. 4 groups were formed, consisting of 2 with S 


T games were used as Ss talked 
freely and openly. Ss experiencing difficulty produced 
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more positive statements about the group, the experi- 
ence, and themselves than did the other groups. 
Nongroup participants (parents and teachers) reported 
noticeable, favorable changes in all Ss. Such groups 
appear to be a good experience for volunteer Ss with 
competent group leaders.—A. S. Helge. 

1892. Book, Robert M. (Jordan School District, 
Sandy, Utah) Predicting reading failure: A screening 
battery for kindergarten children. Journal of Learning 
Disabilities, 1974(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 43-47. Investigated 
early identification of potentially high-risk children in 
the area of reading achievement by following a group of 
725 children from kindergarten through the 2nd grade. 
End-of-kindergarten predictive measures were the Met- 
ropolitan Readiness Tests, Bender-Gestalt Test, and 
Slosson Intelligence Test; follow-up measures were 
reading levels completed at the end of Ist and 2nd grade. 
Significant correlations were found between placement 
in 1 of 6 diagnostic categories and reading levels at the 
end of Ist and 2nd grade (p < .001). Findings support 
the use of this battery for initial screening and to 
determine program placement and planning for children 
entering formal school programs.—Journal abstract. 

1893. Chisan, J. B. (Calgary School Board, Div. of 
Special Educational Services, Alberta, Canada) Re- 
sponse to Altmann: On the need and theory of 
elementary counselling. Canadian Counsellor, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 7(3), 213-216.—Contends that the references, 
assertions, and logic used by H. Altmann (see PA, Vol. 
50:11920) do not demonstrate the need for counselors in 
elementary schools. It is argued that a theory of 
counseling must consider the child's lack of awareness 
and conceptual limitations and that counselors should 
consult with children rather than counsel them. (French 
summary) (16 ref) 

1894. Conklin, R. C. & Nakoneshny, Maurice. (U. 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada) The influence of counselor 
empathy, student sex, and grade level on perceived 
counselor role. Canadian Counsellor, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
7(3), 206-212.—Used Truax's Accurate Empathy Scale 
and an adapted version of Warman's Counseling 
Appropriateness Check-List to investigate the relation- 
Ship between counselor empathy and student perception 
of counselor role. Ss were 438 students in Grades 7-9. 
Results indicate that 3 counselors rated "high" in 
empathy were considered to be significantly more 
appropriate persons to consult for advice for personal- 
-social problems than 3 counselors rated "low. No 
Significant differences were obtained for educational- 
vocational problems. Females considered the counselor 
to be significantly more appropriate for discussion of 
both problem areas than did males. 9th graders consid- 
ered the counselor to be significantly more appropriate 
for discussion of educational-vocational concerns than 
e 7th or 8th graders. Results and their implications are 

riefly discussed. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1895. Cone Robert K. & Cochran, Donald J. 
(Illinois State U., Student Counseling Center) Academia 
and career development: Toward integration. Personnel 
& Guidance Journal, 1973(Dec), Vol. 52(4), 217-223. 
—Applies the concept of the institutional press to the 
relationship between academic departments of a univer- 
Sity and the career development of its students. A 
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counseling intervention program aimed at modifying the 
orientation of an academic department to make it more 
consonant with the vocational needs of its students is 
described and the role of the career development 
consultant in this process is examined. (23 ref) 

,. 1896. Crites, John O. (U. Maryland) Methodological 
issues in the measurement of career maturity. Measure- 
ment & Evaluation in Guidance, 1974(Jan), Vol. 6(4), 
200-209.—With the current emphasis on career educa- 
Don as well as the longer standing interest in career 
development theory and research, the measurement of 
career maturity throughout the life span—but particular- 
ly during adolescence—has assumed central importance 
in the operational definition and quantification of salient 
variables. However, a psychometrics of career maturity, 
which poses several unique methodological problems, is 
only begining to be formulated. At least 3 major issues in 
the assessment of career maturity need resolution: (a) 
linear vs nonlinear time functions in the selection of 
items, (b) longitudinal vs cross-sectional developmental 
data collection designs, and (c) maturational vs error 
variance in the estimation of test-retest reliability. These 
issues are discussed and provisional resolutions are 
proposed. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1897. Crown, Sidney; Lucas, C. J. & Supramaniam, S. 
(London Hosp., England) The delineation and measure- 
ment of study difficulty in university students. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 123(575), 381-393. 
— Reports development of a new test, the University 
College London Study Questionnaire, that may be used 
to discover neurotic and motivational factors which. 
underlie academic failure. In the form of a 63-item 
checklist of self-descriptive statements, numerical totals 
for anxiety, obsessionality, depression, disorganization- 
distractibility, low motivation, somatization, and work 
satisfaction are produced. Validation was conducted 
with demonstration of adequate reliability, intercorrela- 
tion with subscales of the Middlesex Hospital Question- 
naire, comparison between various groups, discriminant 
function analysis, principal component analysis, cluster 
analysis, and prediction of academic performance.—R. 

T. 
s: [^ Deffenbacher, Jerry L. & Kemper, Calvin C. (U. 
Oregon, Counseling Center) Systematic desensitization 
of test anxiety in junior high students. School Counselor, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 21(3), 216-222.—Studied the effects of 
systematic desensitization of test anxiety as measured by 
the GPA of junior high school students. 2 groups were 
analyzed: students who were passing and who Aem 
failing. The former had 12 females and 16 males; Së 
latter had 2 females and 4 males. All Ss were referred by 
concerned teachers, parents, or counselors. Each group 
attended 8 sessions. The Ist session presented the 
rationale of systematic Ge me ri p iyd 
ieu Dern M Ss Worked through 


items. During remaining se: ] 
EE Results support the hypothesis 


itization i: ive i ing test anxiety. 
desensitization is effective in reducing 

SC SE were observed between sexes when 

change scores from Ist and 3rd semester GPA were 

compared. Both passing and failing Ss improved signifi- 


cantly due to the desensitization experience. (17 ref)—A. 


S. Helge. 
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1899. Duncan, Jack A. & Moffett, Catherine F. 
(Virginia Commonwealth U.) Abortion counseling and 
the school counselor. School Counselor, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
21(3), 188-194.— Discusses a dilemma school counselors 
face regarding abortion counseling. The Supreme Court 
ruling forces counselors to reflect upon their personal 
positions, and schools and agencies to derive guidelines 
related to abortion information and abortion counseling. 
Research related to this topic is rare; attitudes and 
practices are diverse. Some questions associated with the 
role of the school counselor and the effect of personal 
attitudes of counselors confronted with abortion coun- 
seling are posed. Training programs, guidelines, materi- 
als, and policies relevant to abortion counseling remain 
undeveloped.—A. S. Helge. 

1900. Eisele, James E. (U. Georgia, Coll. of Educa- 
tion) The counselor and individualized instruction. 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1973(Dec), Vol. 52(4), 
239-243.—Describes ways in which counselors can use 
their skills to help teachers individualize instruction 
using principles from cognitive learning therapy. 4 basic 
components of most individualized instruction programs 
(need assessment, specification of learning objectives, 
design of appropriate strategies, and evaluation of 

learner progress) are discussed, and tasks related to each 
component that counselors could perform are presented. 

1901. Evers, A. & Meijman, T. (U. Amsterdam, 
Psychological Lab., Netherlands) [An investigation 
about the congruent and concurrent validity of the 
homogeneous scales of the Strong Vocational Interest 
Questionnaire.] (Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de 
Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1973(Dec), Vol. 28(7), 
453-463.—Studied the validity of the Strong Vocational 
Interest Questionnaire (SVIQ) with respect to its congru- 
the Kuder Vocational 
Preference Test (KVPT) and the Allport Study of Values 
$ congruence were 120 
males graduating from secondary schools and 98 male 
Ps were found in the 


summary)—A. J. Ter Keurst, 


of Schools Report, Johns Hopkins University, 1974(Jan), 
p.— Discusses the nature of “fan-spread” 
achievement Scores to have a greater ee of wihi 
group dispersion of scores), how it appears in measure- 
ment situations, and its complexity in real data. The 
question of choosing a score format for analytic use and 
methods of statistical compensation are discussed. 
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1903. Fischer, Gerhard H. The linear logistic test 
model as an instrument in educational research. Acra 
Psychologica, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(6), 359-374.—Consid- 
ers G. Rasch’s test model for items with 2 answer 
categories, under the assumption of linear constraints on 
the item parameters (“linear logistic model"). It is shown 
that this model is appropriate for the analysis of subject 
areas in instructional research if the subject area 
comprises tasks or items which are solved by the pupil by 
combination of a certain number of cognitive operations 
or rules. An empirical investigation of this model was 
conducted with 287 11th graders. Results show that the 
psychological complexity of problems in elementary 
differential calculus, as taught in secondary school 
mathematics, can be approximately explained through 
the assumption of 7 psychologically meaningful opera- 
tions. The psychological contribution of this analysis 
does not lie in a mere statistical description of item 
difficulties, but rather in the testing of hypotheses 
concerning which steps (operations) in solving a problem 
are to be viewed as psychological units. It was seen, for 
instance, that differentiation of a polynomial is to be 
considered a single operation psychologically, which is or 
is not mastered and correctly combined with the other 
Operations, and that the complexity of a task is primarily 
determined by the combination of different operations 
and is not increased significantly when the same 
operation occurs repeatedly within the problem. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1904. Fisher, Lawrence. (U. Rochester, School of 
Medicine & Dentistry) Cautions about mental-health 
consultation from a mental-health consultant. Elemen- 
tary School Journal, 1974(Jan), Vol. 74(4), 185-191. 
—Discusses certain problems of a mental health consult- 
ant in organizing and Continuing a school program. The 
Ist approach to the problem is the individual child or 
problem-oriented one. The 2nd approach is the use of 
teachers in the development of the program. Several 
handicaps inhibit the development of the mental health 
Program, e.g, the relative isolation of the individual 
teachers from each other. Also the public outcry that the 
teachers do not "control" the students has directed the 
teachers toward the maintenance of discipline to the 
neglect of the problems of mental health and the 
Overemphasis on the group approach to problems has 
inhibited the recognition that the mental health of 
groups invariably 
individuals in the groups. Several guidelines are indicat- 
ed: (a) definition of needs, (b) the decision to accept a 


consultation program rests with the consultees, (c) local 
resources might 


help, (d) the 


community college s 
grams and 131 stude; 
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and socioeconomic status factors were controlled, 
significant differences between groups were found in 
Dominance, Heterosexuality, Aggression, Endurance, 
and Change scores. 

1906. Goldman, Leo. (City U. New York, Guidance 
Lab.) Psychological education: Where do we go from 
here? School Counselor, 1973(Sep), Vol. 21(1), 22-26. 
—Describes the failure of recent guidance programs in 
schools and warns of failure in the current trend toward 
involvement in psychological education in schools unless 
certain precautions are taken. Selection and training 
procedures for counselors should be reexamined. Alter- 
native plans for delivery of some services may be 
necessary. Ideas for implementation must be exchanged. 
—A. S. Helge. 

1907. Gruen, Barbara & Ball, Gregory. Let's evaluate 
evaluation. School Counselor, 1974(Jan), Vol. 21(3), 
228-229.—Encourages students and faculties to investi- 
gate the evaluation process within their programs. It is 
suggested that areas such as feedback for assistance in 
personal development, and comparisons with evaluation- 
al standards should be distinct and separate. Programs 
and training models as well as students should be 
assessed. 

1908. Gupta, Arun K. (Model Inst. of Education, 
Jammu, India) Predictive efficiency of marks in classes 
VIII, IX, X, in forecasting higher secondary examination 
marks. /ndian Educational Review, 1972(Jul), Vol. 7(2), 
175-185.—Predicted the total marks and grades of 26 
boys and girls at the Higher Secondary examination on 
the basis of their annual examination marks obtained 
while they were in Grades 8, 9, and 10. Multiple 
regression analysis of the data showed predictive validity 
of school examination marks for success in final 
examination.—K. C. Panda. 

1909. Hawkins, Homer C. (Michigan State U., Coll. of 
Urban Development) A message to white counselors in 
metropolitan schools. Michigan Personnel & Guidance 
Journal, 1973(Spr), Vol. 4(2), 56-60.—Points out what a 
white counselor should know about black students whom 
they are counseling in ever-increasing numbers. The role 
of the black family, teacher-student relationships, and 
the need for sensitivity on the part of the counselor are 
mentioned. 

1910. Heller, Jeffry & Kiraly, John. (Los Angeles 
County Schools, Corvina, Calif.) Behavior modification: 
A classroom Clockwork Orange? Elementary School 
Journal, 1974(Jan), Vol. 74(4), 196-202.— Presents the 
implications of the increasing nonidentity of the individ- 
ual with social institutions and movements in the 
problem of behavior modification of the youth. This 
nonidentity is characterized by the inability to feel and 
to establish close relationships with others. A description 
of this nonidentity is a “coolness” on the part of the 
individual. The reinforcement to that “coolness” is the 
Promise of freedom and power. That “coolness” prod- 
uces apathy which permits violence which in turn 
Promotes apathy. This increasing feeling of E 
cation has important implications for the problem o 
behavior modification. Shall techniques be used to 
develop compliant, unassuming, faithful, and predictable 
behavior traits among children who are creative, Inquir- 
ing, and intelligent and who do not comply with the 
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authoritarian devices of rule-of-thumb teachers? It must 
be emphasized that behavior modification should be one 
of the devices of the teacher to promote empathy and 
care for others, which produces a sense of purpose and 
meaning. The techniques to increase that empathy 
include role-playing, problem-solving activities, process 
and task analysis, and peer tutoring.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 
1911. Hoffman, Paul R.; Stanford, Clifford & 
Wesolek, John. (U. Wisconsin-Stout, Menomonie) Moti- 
vating reluctant learners through vocational evaluation. 
Vocational Evaluation & Work Adjustment Bulletin, 
1972(Sep), Vol. 5(3), 27-32.—Proposes an alternative 
approach for students in the school system who are not 
motivated by the traditional academic curriculum. Too 
often no alternative programs are available and many of 
these students manifest such behavior as high tardy 
and/or absentee rates, behavior problems, and low 
academic attainment. An approach involving vocational 
evaluation, work study, specialized curriculum, and 
counseling was developed by North High School of Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin. Based on data available on only the 
Ist 11 students to enter the program, significant 
improvement in absenteeism and tardiness, behavior, 
and academic attainment resulted. Vocational evaluation 
was the initial process and served as the basis for 
developing appropriate work study programs and spe- 
cialized curricula.—Journal summary. d E 
1912. Humes, Charles W. (Connecticut Public 
Schools, Pupil Personnel Services, Greenwich) The 
secondary school counselor and learning disabilities. 
School Counselor, 1974(Jan), Vol. 21(3), 210-215.—De- 
scribes the contemporary demand to identify and 
ameliorate learning disabilities. It is suggested that since 
attention has previously focused upon identification and 
remediation during primary school experiences, the 
secondary school counselor too frequently has been 
forgotten. That counselor, once informed of the process- 
es for diagnosing and multidisciplinary intervention, can 
offer unique assistance to the specific learning disability 
student. Instructional techniques, counselor strategies, 
and specific interventions are discussed, emphasizing the 
importance of the secondary school counselor.—A. A. 
DEEL, Johnson, Douglas F. & Mihal, William L. 
(Alfred U.) Performance of blacks and whites in 
computerized versus manual testing environments. 
American Psychologist, 1973(Aug), Vol. 28(8), 694-699. 
—Discusses the problems oi research on race and Us 
and describes a study which compared the results ol 
manual and computer testing in judging the pero 
of blacks and whites. Ss were 10 white and 10 blac ei le 
high school students. Performance by whites was ps 
same under both procedures. Blacks perta 5 
tly lower in manual tests, but in computerize tests 
Se i d was indistinguishable 
their performance improved and i " 
from that of whites. Theoretical reasons for be 
findings are discussed. It is felt that the adiri 
testing procedure SE SE problems of earlier 
uthor abstract. 
E D ed H. (San Dieguito High School 
District, Calif) Riding the behavioral objective band- 
wagon. "School Counselor, 1974(Jan), Vol. 21(3), 196-202. 
__Admonishes counselors to proceed cautiously and 
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systematically in preparing effective objectives for 
counseling programs. Since California has precedented 
adopting written objective evaluations to assess profes- 
sional competency, counselors and administrators must 
agree upon expectations and interpretations of those 
Objectives. Areas to consider are the real-life student- 
counselor environment, student rather than counselor 
outcomes, input from laymen, descriptions of objectives, 
rejections of noncounselor functions, strengths and 
interests of staff, flexibility, factors promoting student 
development, and a contractural arrangement. (15 ref) 
—A. S. Helge. 

1915. Koltveit, Thomas H. (U. Louisville, Educational 
Psychology Unit) Counselor-consultant as quasi-om- 
budsman. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
52(3), 198-200.— Briefly considers similarities and ad- 
vantages of having a counselor assume the role of an 
ombudsman in a secondary school setting. Considera- 
tions in teacher-student conflicts and ways in which this 
ombudsman method may increase student cooperation 
and confidence are discussed. 

1916. McKenzie, Gary R. (U. Texas, Austin) Quizzes: 
Tools or tyrants. Instructional Science, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
2(3), 281-293.—Argues that quiz questions can effective- 
ly condition students to study in particular ways and 
attend to specific types of information and may possibly 
determine how the student processes that information. In 
line with the basic tenets of reinforcement theory, 
successful test performance is a powerful reward for 
specific study techniques, and several studies have 
demonstrated that frequent quizzes improve final test 
performance. There is, moreover, some evidence that 
quiz questions can be used to induce reasoning about 
information and discovery of unstated implications of 
particular kinds. Several general rules for designing 
constructive quizzes are included. (23 ref)—Journal 

abstract. 

1917. Miller, G. Dean (Ed.). Additional studies in 
elementary school guidance: Psychological education 
activities evaluated. St. Paul, Minn.: Minnesota Dept. of 
Education, Pupil Personnel Services Section, 1973. v, 434 
p. $6.50.—Presents studies of guidance in element. 
Schools as it affects 3 target populations of counseling: 
children, teachers, and parents. Other topics discussed 
include in-service education for counselors and a follow- 
up evaluation by students, teachers, and parents of a 
high school counseling program. (21 p ref) 

1918. Miller, G. Dean; Gum, Moy F. & Bender, 

Donald. (Minnesota Dept. of Education, Pupil Personnel 
Services Section, St. Paul) Elementary school guidance: 
Demonstration and evaluation. St. Paul, Minn.: Minne- 
sota Dept. of Education, Pupil Personnel Services 
Section, 1972. xxviii, 340 p- $5.— Presents an empirical 
analysis of the nature and function of an elemen 
School guidance project, its effects on pupil-staff-parent 
variables, types of counselor functions and effort 
variables (e.g., number of functions performed), and the 
relationship between counselor functions and pupil 
outcome measures (e.g., academic achievement and self- 
concept) Data on the suitability of various guidance 
models and implications for elementary counseling 
programs are discussed. (18/ p ref) 
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1919. Nwana, Obi C. (U. Nigeria, Nsukka, W. Africa) 
Three-dimensional approach to achievement reporting 
in Nigerian educational institutions. West African 
Journal of Educational & Vocational Measurement, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 1(1), 14-19.—Describes 3 components of 
achievement and methods of evaluating them. The 
absolute standard dimension refers to grading of 
candidates in terms of whether they possess the knowl- 
edge or skill measured by a particular examination. A 
candidate receives a score indicative of the amount of 
knowledge possessed. This approach is the most popular 
in educational institutions. The group standard dimen- 
Sion refers to grading in terms of the knowledge 
possessed relative to other members of the group. This 
approach is used in some public examinations. The 
personal standard dimension utilizes past performance of 
an S as his comparison. His grade is based on this 
contrast and not on any absolute measure of knowledge 
or on relationship to the grades of others. The match 
between dimension emphasized and the situation being 
evaluated is discussed.—R. S. Albin. 

1920. Ohuche, Nancy M. & Ohuche, R. Ogbonna. The 
Draw-A-Man Test as a predictor of academic 
achievement. West African Journal of Educational & 
Vocational Measurement, 1973(Feb), Vol. 1(1), 20-27. 
—Applied the Goodenough Draw-a-Man test to the 
measurement of academic achievement by examining the 
relationship between results on this instrument and on a 
teacher-made examination. 202 Njala children were 
given both tests. Correlation coefficients between the 
Draw-a-Man test and a year-end promotion examination 
ranged from —30to +.66. It is concluded that the 
standard test is a predictor of academic achievement 
in Sierra Leonean children in the Ist 3 yrs of primary 
school but not in grades above class 3. it is suggested 
that in the higher grades, the Draw-a-Man test does 
not differentiate among Ss, thus not predicting their 
school achievement.—R. S. Albin. 

1921. Pachaury, A. C. (Regional Coll. of Education, 
Mysore, India) An empirical validation of taxonomy of 
educational objectives using McQuitty's Hierarchical 
Syndrome Analysis. Indian Educational Review, 
1971(Jul), Vol. 6(2), 156-164.— Tested the cumulative 
and hierarchical character of the taxonomy of education- 
al objectives: cognitive domain. Intercorrelations ob- 
tained between 8 subtests and the total test on a sample 
of 4th, 5th, and 6th Braders provided the basis for 
Syndrome analysis. Total test for each grade level gave a 
better picture of the hierarchy than individual subtests at 
each grade level. Results partially support the cumulative 
hierarchical structure of the taxonomy.—K. C. Panda. 

1922. Pascale, Pietro J. (Youngstown State U.) 
Changing initial answers on multiple-choice achieve- 
ment tests. Measurement & Evaluation in Guidance, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 6(4), 236-238.—Used multiple regression 
analysis in an ex post facto study with 94 undergraduates 
on the problem of changing answers on multiple-choice 
achievement tests. The net number of correct answers 
was regressed against GPA, test Scores, ratio of answers 
changed, sex, and relative difficulty of the tests. Results 
show significant increments made in the total score by 
changing original answers.—Journal abstract. 
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1923. Prediger, Dale; Roth, John & Noeth, Richard. 
(American Coll. Testing Program, Research & Develo, 
ment Div., Iowa City, Ia.) Nationwide study of student 
career development: Summary of results. ACT Research 
Report, 1973(Nov), No. 61, 56 P-—Assessed the attitudes 
toward, and the use and knowledge of, career develop- 
ment and education of approximately 32,000 8th, 9th, 
and llth graders from 200 schools. Ss completed the 
Assessment of Career Development (ACD), an inventory 
based on (a) J. L. Holland’s career development theory, 
(b) results of various interest inventories, and (c) 
characteristics of workers in various occupations. The 5 
scales of the ACD included occupational characteristics 
and preparation requirements, career planning knowl- 
edge and involvement, and exploratory occupational 
experiences. Results are summarized as they relate to 
what students say, do, and know about career develop- 
ment. Findings suggest that student-expressed needs for 
help with career planning are in sharp contrast to the 
amount of help students feel they have received, and 
Support the current emphasis on career guidance and 
career education. (18 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

1924. Prosser, Glyn. (U. Keele, England) New 
approaches to the teaching of psychology: A disturbing 
pilot study. Bulletin of the British Psychological Society, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 26(93), 297-298.—Studied 13 Ss concern- 
ing the evaluation of course examinations they took and 
the efficacy of the teaching in these classes. The 
hypothesis tested was that Ist-yr university students 
having the opportunity to take an exam on questions 
relating to design of experiments and statistics will 
perform at a level comparable to that of 3rd-yr students 
who fail to reach criterion. Ist-yr students took the exam 
home for 1 wk while 3rd-yr students were required to 
complete it in class. Grades of the 2 groups were similar. 
It is concluded that however unreliable may be the 
grades of unseen examinations, the results of seen 
examinations do not engender much more confidence in 
their evaluation. If students who did not take the course 
can do as well as some of those who did, the validity of 
Such testing is considered questionable—R. S. Albin. 

1925. Reinhold, John E. (Temple U., Psychiatric 
Service) Users and nonusers of college counseling and 
Psychiatric services. Journal of the American College 
Health Association, 1973(Feb), Vol. 21(3), 201-208. 
—Conducted a retrospective study of 1,290 university 
Students in continuing attendance from matriculation to 
graduation. 19.4% had been users of 1 or both campus 
formal mental health services for students, 13.2% having 
used the university counseling service (UCS) and 9% the 
Student health service psychiatric clinic (PC). These Ss 
used the medical services significantly more than did 
nonusers, but did not acknowledge seeking out other 
formal and informal helpers in the social system more 
than did nonusers. UCS users clearly had more difficul- 
ties with studying, concentrating, and planning careers. 
PC users reported more feelings of depression and 
anxiety, thoughts of suicide, and fear of nervous 
breakdown. Users who expressed concern about inter- 
Personal relationships, sexual behavior, trouble with 
Sleep, lack of confidence, loneliness, and apathy tended 
to seek help at either service. UCS users acknowledged 
using fewer sources of help than did PC users. UCS users 
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tended to differ from PC users and to be like nonusers in 
Tegard to having a more conservative attitude about 
ecking mental health help, the campus reference groups 
which they identified, and participation in intercollegiate 
sports. (15 ref)—Journal Summary, 

1926. Rugel, Robert P. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst, & 
State U.) WISC subtest scores of disabled readers: A 
review with respect to Bannatyne's recategorization. 
Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1974(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 
48-55.—Reviewed 25 studies which reported. WISC 
subtest scores of disabled readers. The subtests were 
reclassified into categories labeled spatial, conceptual, 
and sequential, and disabled readers were ranked as to 
their relative strength in these 3 categories. Disabled 
readers were highest in the spatial category, intermediate 
in the conceptual category, and lowest in the sequential 
category. The high rank in the spatial category suggests 
that disabled readers are strong in visual-spatial ils 
The low rank in the sequential category can be 
accounted for by deficits in short-term memory process- 
es and attentional processes. (46 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1927. Sassenrath, J. M. (U. California, Davis) Alpha 
factor analyses of reading measures at the elementary, 
secondary, and college levels. Journal of Reading 
Behavior, 1972-1973(Fal), Vol. 5(4), 304-316.—Correla- 
tion matrices consisting largely of variables related to 
reading were corrected for attenuation or errors of 
measurement, and were factor analyzed separately for 
4th graders, senior high school, and undergraduate 
students. There were 283 Ss and 28 variables at the 
elementary level, 400 Ss and 46 variables at the high 
school level, and 126 Ss and 19 variables at the college 
level. Major results indicate that speed and comprehen- 
sion in reading were separate factors at the college level 
but were combined into 1 factor of general readin, 
ability at the 2 younger age levels. A separate factor oi 
word attack skills appeared for the 2 older age groups 
but was incorporated into the general reading ability 
factor at the elementary level. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1928. Sharma, Atmanandu. (National Inst. of Educa- 
tion, New Delhi, India) Available technical potential at 
the delta level. Indian Educational Review, 1971(Jul), 
Vol. 6(2), 182-195.—Assessed supply of technical poten- 
tial, effects of urban-rural environments on the develop- 
ment of technical potential, and percentage and causes 
of loss in technical potential. Ss were 934 urban and 159 
rural 8th grade students in Delhi. A mechanical aptitude 
test battery was administered individually by a qualified 
E. Results show that urban boys are superior to rural 
boys in mechanical aptitude and there is significant ei 
in technical potential. The cause for the loss was lack o! 
use of the aptitude tests in selection and placement. 
Suggestions for change in the present practice are given. 
—K. C. Panda. 

1929. Shoffner, Sarah M. & Klemer, Richard In a 
North Carolina, Greensboro) Parent education ^ 
parental role in children's vocational choices. Family 
Coordinator, 1973(Oct), Vol. 22(4), 419-427.—Discusses 
arental influence on childrens vocational choice. 
Parents serve as role models, affectors of self-concept, 
motivators of interest and achievement, providers of the 
developmental environment and of job information. It is 
proposed that parent educators aid parents to be more 
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effective in their childrens’ vocational growth and 
problems through group meetings, individual counseling 
for youth and parents, and by offering a support system. 
—M. W. Linn. 

1930. Tittle, Carol K. (City U. New York, Office of 
Teacher Education) Sex bias in educational measure- 
ment: Fact or fiction? Measurement & Evaluation in 
Guidance, 1974(Jan), Vol. 6(4), 219-226.— Conducted a 
study of content sex bias and sex role stereotypes in 
educational achievement tests and interest inventories. A 
word count of male nouns and pronouns and female 
nouns and pronouns was made for 8 of the most 
frequently used educational achievement tests. Ratios of 
male to female nouns and pronouns were computed. 
Results show content bias in these tests, with males 
typically referred to more frequently than females. 
Numerous examples of sex role stereotypes were also 
recorded. An examination of the SVIB and the Kuder 
Occupational Interest Survey showed that the range of 
Occupations presented to women is restricted and tends 
to reflect sex role stereotypes. It is recommended that (a) 
test publishers institute review procedures to provide a 
less stereotyped view of women and (b) publishers of 
vocational interest inventories construct additional norm 
groups and provide more extensive occupational listings 
for women. Test users can help eliminate sex bias by 
being aware of it, by encouraging the development of 
unbiased tests, and by using educational tests in a 
nonstereotyped manner. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

1931. Woodsworth, J. G. (U. Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada) Changing concerns in educational and voca- 
tional counseling. Canadian Counsellor, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
7(3), 149-153.— Discusses the social pressures in techno- 
logically advanced nations for greater flexibility in the 
formal education and career planning of youth and 
adults. This flexibility must take into account the life- 
long nature of educational processes and the changing 
nature of work, and requires reexamination of counsel- 
ing models by vocational psychologists. (French summa- 


1932. Wubbolding, Robert & Osborne, Lynda B. 
(Xavier U.) An awareness game for elementary school 
children. School Counselor, 1974(Jan) Vol. 21(3) 
223-227.—Describes the use of an awareness game to 
promote self-perception, acceptance of one's feelings, 
and affective communication with peers. The game 
consists of 4 phases intended to make students aware of 
what they see, think, feel, and think others feel. Rules for 
Ss and roles of counselors as either participants or 
facilitators are delineated. A sample session with 7 6th 
grade females is presented via modified typescript. 
Results indicate that the purpose of this awareness 
technique with these Ss was accomplished.—A. S. Helge. 

1933. Yoloye, E. A. The predictive validity of Lorge- 
Thorndike Intelligence Tests for achievement in 


Nigerian grammar schools. West African Journal of 


Educational & Vocational Measurement, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
1(1), 48-58.—Studied the extent to which the Lorge- 
Thorndike Intelligence Tests predict success in the West 
African School Certificate examination. Verbal and 
nonverbal components were administered to a sample of 
150 students from 3 secondary schools in their Ist and 
5th yrs in school. The school examination is an 
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achievement test in various school subjects. Correlations 
between subtests of both instruments range from .05—70, 
It is concluded that these intelligence tests in Spite of 
their western origins are good predictors of achievement 
in Nigerian grammar schools.—R. S. Albin. 
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1934, . Conversation with B. F. Skinner. 
Organizational Dynamics, 1973(Win), Vol. 1(3), 31-40. 
—Presents a conversation with B. F. Skinner on the 
application of behaviorism to business. Topics discussed 
include punitive control in industry, controls available to 
the manager, the effect of reinforcement on productivity, 
incentive systems, designing a compensation system, job 
enrichment, and democratic or participative manage- 
ment. 

1935. Baldwin, Robert D. Research on stadimetric 
ranging: Visually matching the apparent size of objects. 
HumRRO Technical Report, 1973(Nov), No. 73-27, 28 P- 
—Conducted 5 experimental tasks that simulated a 
stadimetric ranging task requiring Os to estimate when 
air defense open- and cease-fire events should occur 
when engaging in- and outbound aircraft. Os were 58 
17-32 yr old Army enlisted men. The tasks varied the 
location of the stadimetric aid with respect to the target’s 
location. Results indicate that accuracy and bias (differ- 
ential error for in- and outbound judgments) in the 
perceptual judgments were affected by the location of 
the size-judgment aid. Individual differences in accuracy 
were not consistent from task to task. Variation in visual 
acuity was related to perceptual errors for some tasks. 
Variation in reaction time was not correlated with 
perceptual errors.—Journal abstract. 

1936. Bannon, James D. & Wilt, G. Marie. (Detroit 
Police Dept., Mich.) Black policemen: A study of self- 
images. Journal of Police Science & Administration, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 1(1), 21-29.—Investigates the role of the 
black policeman within 2 social contexts: (a) as à 
member of a societally and institutionally-defined 
bureaucratic functional setting—the police department 
and (b) as a person functioning within a dually defined 
and enacted role of public servant and figure of 
authority within black communities or residential areas. 

1937. Bhattacharya, S. K. (Central Labour Inst. 
Industrial Psychology Div., Bombay, India) A study on 
value systems of different occupational groups. Indian 
Journal of Social Work, 1973(Oct), Vol. 34(3), 223-229. 
—Administered Super's Work Value questionnaire to 
112 22-40 yr old employees in a variety of jobs ranging 
from Sweepers to scientific personnel. Economic return 
was ranked lowest by all groups, and security received 
the highest importance by all groups. A discussion of the 
various findings is given along with suggestions for 
future research in this area—J. W. Kidorf. 

1938. Bruno, Sam J. (West Texas State U.) The 
relationship of demographic factors to the perception of 
recruitment advertisements. Public Personnel Manage- 
ment, 1973(Nov), Vol. 2(6), 439-448.—Presented to 394 
17-44 yr old undergraduates 4 job recruitment advertise- 
ments varying in type of business (department store VS 
insurance company) and writing style (reader- VS 
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company-oriented). Ss’ perceptions of the advertisements 
were measured by means of semantic differential scales, 
and results were analyzed in terms of Ss’ sex, age, and 
college year. Results show that males viewed the reader- 
oriented advertisements more favorably than the compa- 
ny-oriented ones and that females did not prefer one 
writing style over the other. With regard to age and 
college-year differences, 17-22 yr olds and freshmen and 
sophomores demonstrated the highest degree of suscepti- 
bility to the recruitment advertisements in general. 
However, no consistent differences in perceptions of the 
2 writing styles were found. Results (a) only partially 
support hypotheses concerning the relationship between 
demographic variables and favorable responses to 
reader-oriented advertisements, and (b) indicate that 
attitudes toward recruitment messages may reflect the 
respondent’s immediacy to the job market—A. Olson. 

1939. El-Ansary, Adel I. & Robicheaux, Robert A. 
(Louisiana State U.) A theory of channel control: 
Revisited. Journal of Marketing, 1974(Jan), Vol. 38(1), 
2-7.—Develops a diadic model of channel relationship 
bargaining out of a theory of distribution channel 
control originally presented by L. P. Bucklin. The revised 
theory predicts the limits and nature of middleman- 
supplier bargaining in terms of functional relationships 
between the level of control or power each party has over 
a given issue and their profits at that level of control.—R. 
R. Shepps. 

1940. Ene, Paraschiva. (Academy of Social & Political 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Bucharest, Romania) 
[Diagnosis in solving the dysfunctions of the technologi- 
cal process by operators.] (Romn) Revista de Psihologie, 
1972, Vol. 18(3), 289-300.—Hypothesized that the 
efficiency of the operative intervention is a function of 
the precision of the response image. The diagnosis in 
solving the dysfunctions was analyzed through the 
following methodological means: (a) the operator's 
assessment of the causes specific for each dysfunction, 
and (b) the classification of causes according to the 
degree of their importance for the system. Results are 
discussed in terms of the analysis of the relation of 
familiarity-importance within the diagnosis and the 
utility of the diagnosis. (19 ref)—English summary. 

1941. Foley, John P. Task analysis for job 
performance aids and related training. US AFHRL 
Technical Report, 1973(Nov), No. 72-73, 41 p.—Presents 
Several aspects of task analyses for maintenance jobs 
when these analyses are used as bases for the develop- 
ment of job performance aids and job-oriented training. 
A brief history of task analysis technology and a 
discussion of the role of US Air Force research in its 
development are included. The fact that task identifica- 
tion is only the Ist step in any task analysis is 
emphasized; job observation, questionnaires, interviews, 
and hardware analyses are some of the means available 
for task identification. A format for accomplishing task 
identification based primarily on hardware analysis, the 
Task Identification Matrix, is described. A structured 
Scheme for analyzing the task and for determining job 
performance aids is also presented and includes such 
documents as the Task Description Index and Manage- 
ment Matrix and the Task Step Data Detail Test 
Equipment and Tool Use Form. Analytic questions 
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Which should be considered in a task analysi 
discussed. (18 ref}—Journal abstract. Mai 

1942. Fugill John W. Task difficulty and task 
aptitude benchmark scales for the administrative and 
general career fields. US AFHRL Technical Report, 
1973(Oct), No. 73-13, 14 p.— Presents the 2nd in a series 
of reports on the development of task difficulty and task 
aptitude benchmark scales for use in the US Air Force 
General and Administrative work areas. 343 work 
supervisors rated the relative difficulty of 207 tasks, and 
10 behavioral scientists rated the aptitudes required for 
these tasks. A high positive relationship was found 
between the relative task difficulty values and the 
corresponding relative task aptitude requirements. For 
3,200 tasks not used in the original scaling procedure, 
relative task difficulty values could be inferred at a high 
level of confidence, and relative task aptitude require- 
ments could be inferred at a moderately high level of 
confidence.—Journal abstract. 

1943. Girod, Robert; Fricker, Yves & Körffy, Andras. 
(U. Geneva, Centre for Sociology, Switzerland) Counter- 
mobility. Social Science Information, 1972(Oct), Vol. 
11(5), 257-267.—Attempts to show that only a sequential 
analysis, considering at least 3 points in an individual's 
life, can lead to a faithful description of intra-career 
movements. The study limits itself to the changes 
between the 2 major occupational spheres which consist 
of blue-collar workers and white-collar workers in the 
milieu of Geneva. 2 stages in an individual's life are 
covered: the formative years and the adult career. Major 
topics covered include the magnitude of countermobility, 
original milieu and intra-career mobility, and the 
structure of sequential mobility.—C. Kokkinis. 

1944. Goldthorpe, John H. & Hope, Keith. (Nuffield 

Coll, Oxford, England) Occupational grading and 
occupational prestige. Social Science Information, 
1972(Oct), Vol. 11(5), 17-73.—Analyzes the field of 
occupational grading in 2 parts. Part 1 emphasizes the 
nature of the components of occupational grading. Part 2 
takes certain components as given and describes how 
one can define a set of quantifiable concepts covering all 
aspects of the employment of those components. An 
attempt is made to explicate the concept of prestige. It is 
suggested that prestige is an advantage that is of a 
symbolic rather than of an economic or political 
character. It is concluded that the theoretical basis of 
these studies is a confused one, and that the occupational 
gradings they produce cannot be safely regarded as à 
valid indicator of a prestige order in its classical sense. 
35 ref)—C. Kokkinis. 
‘ 1948. Hardy, Richard E. & Cull, John G. (Eds.). 
(Virginia Commonwealth U.) Applied psychology in law 
enforcement and corrections. Springfield, Ill.: Charles Cc 
Thomas, 1973. xiii, 234 p.—Discusses academic psycho- 
logical theory as it can be used in the day-to-day 
operation of law enforcement, crime control, and 
correctional activities. Among the topics considered by 
the 13 contributors are background information on 
human personality, special problems created by narcot- 
ics abuse, drunkenness, physical disabilities, crisis 
intervention, behavioral science, groups and gangs, and 
dealing with victims of crimes. (10 p ref) 
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1946. Larson, Carl M. & Wales, Hugh G. (U. Illinois, 
Chicago Circle) Brand preferences of Chicago blacks. 
Journal of Advertising Research, 1973(Aug), Vol. 13(4), 
15-21.—Reports a 1971 survey of 400 blacks intercept- 
interviewed outside supermarkets and updating in some 
respects a similar 1966 survey. Results indicate that black 
families tend to be aware of brands and are brand loyal. 
—J. C. Franklin. 

1947. Mahler, Walter R. (Mahler Assoc. Midland 
Park, N.J.) Diagnostic studies. Reading, Mass.: Addi- 
son-Wesley, 1974. ix, 214 p. $10.95.— Presents empirical 
and analytic methods which can be used by personnel 
departments and managers in studying the effectiveness, 
efficiency, and productivity of large organizations. 
Topics include techniques of data collection, organiza- 
tional characteristics surveys, authority analysis, force- 
field analysis, decision flow studies, personnel roles, 
relationship surveys, and career planning. (5% p ref) 

1948. Mayer, Karl U. (U. Frankfurt, W. Germany) 

Dimensions of mobility space: Some subjective aspects 
of career mobility. Social Science Information, 1972(Oct), 
Vol. 11(5), 87-115.—Discusses the concept of social 
mobility in relation to occupational advancement. This 
concept is defined as movements of individuals along a 
single hierarchical dimension. It is based on 3 assump- 
tions: (a) rising in the stratification system is a universal 
value-orientation, (b) restriction of the concept of 
vertical movements in the occupational structure sug- 
gests that attainment of high occupational rank is greatly 
valued by the people in the societies under consideration, 
and (c) a prestigious position is socially valued. Findings 
indicate that, for West Germany, mobility measured in 
terms of generalized occupational rank does not stand in 
contradiction to its subjective definitions and perspec- 
tives. Findings also imply a less voluntaristic view of 
social mobility. (3 p ref)—C. Kokkinis. 

1949. Müller, Walter & Mayer, Karl U. (Eds.). (U. 
Konstanz, W. Germany) Social stratification and career 
mobility: Papers of the International Workshop on 
Career Mobility in Konstanz, 1971: Special Issue. Social 
Science Information, 1972(Oct), Vol. 11(5), 7- 390. 

1950. Müller, Walter. (U. Konstanz, W. Germany) 

Family background, education and career mobility. 
Social Science Information, 1972(Oct), Vol. 11(5), 
223-255.—Discusses social mobility in relation to the 
relative status of sons and fathers. The explanation of 
different rates of mobility by differences in educational 
attainment or by differences in types of educational 
opportunities available in the school system, and the 
multiple regression technique are applied. Topics cov- 
ered under these 2 approaches include (a) the structure 
of the education-occupation sequence, (b) the “pre- 
employment education” model, (c) the “total-education” 
model, (d) adult education: the test-factor model, (e) the 
“2-phase education model," (f) the impact of the family 
background, (g) measurement of family influences, (h) 
family residual effects, and (i) variance components and 
path model. It was found that there is a high correlation 
between educational and occupational attainment and 
there is a large amount of familial background which 
influences the occupational status transmitted through 
educational attainment. (26 ref) —C. Kokkinis. 
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1951. Plummer, Joseph T. The concept and 
application of life style segmentation. Journal of 
Marketing, 1974(Jan), Vol. 38(1), 33-37.— Presents a 
discussion of theory and some uses of life style in market 
segmentation research. Major dimensions of the concept 
of life style for this application are considered (a) 
distribution of consumer's time over his life activities, (b) 
consumer interests, (c) consumer opinions, and (d) basic 
demographics (age, education, income, occupation, and 
stage in life cycle). It is argued that application of the 
concept to a market segment involves the basic steps of 
locating potentially heavy user segments and developing 
a depth understanding of the customer.—R. R. Shepps. 

1952. Rogers, Kenn. (Cleveland State U.) Group 
dynamics for marketing managers. Journal of Advertis- 
ing Research, 1973(Aug), Vol. 13(4), 7-14.—Marketing is 
viewed as a "social system" within which work task 
response and performance is influenced by achievement 
concern group dynamically expressed along dimensions 
of dependence/pairing and fight/flight. It is suggested 
that relief from social pressures and attendant anxieties 
detrimental to performance will follow from examinatio- 
n—in context—of task milieu, demands, definition, 
specification, facilitation continuingly reviewed. (19 ref) 
—J. C. Franklin. 

1953. Rossi, Peter H. & Ornstein, Michael D. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) The impact of labor market entry factors: 
Illustrations from the Hopkins Social Accounts Project. 
Social Science Information, 1972(Oct), Vol. 11(5), 
269-311.—Provides an introduction to the main ideas 
involved in the conception of "social accounts" and a 
concrete illustration of the kinds of substudies being 
undertaken as part of a research program. The study is 
divided into 2 parts: (a) the Johns Hopkins Social 
Accounts Project and (b) an analysis of the determinants 
and consequences of entry into the labor force. 

1954. Schwarz, J. J. (Netherlands Inst. for Preventive 
Medicine TNO, Leiden) [The human in difficult work 
situations: Human directional and regulatory facets.] 
(Duth) Mens en Onderneming, 1973(Nov), Vol. 27(6), 
373-387.— Interprets the tasks of operators in the process 
industry in terms of a 1970 study by J. M. Dirken et al. 
The facets of a task can be divided into technical, 
physiological, job knowledge, psychological, sociological, 
ergonomic, and medical aspects. The task is analyzed by 
Dirken in terms of 5 components: (a) the range of the 
task, (b) the power or influence the operator can exert on 
the task, (c) the independence of the operator from 
supervisory control, (d) the frequency of the operator's 
necessary encroachment on others, and (e) the regularity 
of the task in terms of the frequency of rest periods and 
the contingency of injuries. The 3 groups of personnel 
are the worker who accomplishes the task, the job 
technician, and the administrative personnel. (English 
summary) (16 ref)—4A. J. Ter Keurst. j 

1955. Steer, Robert A. (West Philadelphia Communi- 
ty Mental Health Consortium, Pa.) The actual and 
retrospective-occupational self-concept dimensions of 
retired educators. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 3(4), 465-473.—A 20-item adjective 
checklist was completed by 118 retired educators to 
describe their actual and retrospective occupational self- 
concepts. Ss made their retrospective ratings for middle- 
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aged and preretired occupational roles. The intercorrela- 
tions among the self-concept ratings were multiple-set 
factor analyzed, and 7 common dimensions were 
identified: (a) stability, (b) conventionality, (c) independ- 
ence, (d) practicality, (e) status, (f) confidence, and (g) 
cleverness. Results suggest that the retired educators had 
used the same dimensions in describing their actual and 
retrospective occupational self-concepts. The percentag- 
es of variance contributed by the dimensions within the 
self-concept structures are also reported and discussed 
within the framework of career development—Journal 
abstract. 

1956. Svalastoga, Kaare. (U. Copenhagen, Sociologi- 
cal Inst, Denmark) Measurement of responsibility. 
Social Science Information, 1972(Oct), Vol. 11(5), 75-85. 
—Attempts to develop an estimation procedure for 
assessing occupational prestige. It is pointed out that the 
prestige attributed to an occupation by a population is 
assumed to be determined by 2 occupational characteris- 
tics. These are the difficulty and the responsibility of the 
occupation. It is emphasized that responsibility is given 
more weight than difficulty. 2 major microsociological 
approaches may be distinguished: (a) those that rely on 
variants of so-called job analysis and (b) those that rely 
on measurement of "time span." Both models analyzed 
suggest education as a more powerful factor than 
responsibility.—C. Kokkinis. 

1957. Taylor, John N. & Black, Doris. Nonprior 
service college graduate airmen responses to selected 
questions from the March 1971 Airman Sample Survey. 
US AFHRL Technical Report, 1973(Oct), No. 73-10, 24 
p.—Examined the responses of Ist-term nonprior service 
college graduate (NPSCG) airmen (n = 817) to selected 
questions from the U.S. Air Force’s March, 1971 airman 
sample survey. Areas of interest included the availability 
and use of accelerated training in technical schools, job 
satisfaction, job effectiveness, and the value of college 
training to Air Force jobs. Comparisons were made 
between the responses of NPSCG airmen and Ist-term 
noncollege graduate airmen (n = 10,169) and between 
NPSCG airmen assigned to various career fields. Results 
of the analyses indicate NPSCG Ss had less opportunity 
for accelerated training than did noncollege graduates, 
but had significantly better results when such training 
was available. In most instances, however, the NPSCG 
Ss and the noncollege graduates did not attend the same 
technical schools in like proportions. More NPSCG Ss 
were displeased with their Air Force jobs and considered 
their jobs dull than did noncollege graduates. Most 
Supervisors who held a college degree judged NPSCG Ss 
to be more effective in Air Force jobs than noncollege 
graduates, while almost half of the supervisors without a 
degree thought there was no difference in the job 
effectiveness of either group. When considering the 
career fields most populated by NPSCG Ss, significant 
differences were found regarding the value of academic 
Specialities to Air Force jobs. Also, the value of academic 
Specialities to Air Force jobs was highly related in a 
positive direction to job satisfaction.—Journal abstract. 

1958. Trost, Jan. [An investigation of attitudes 
among privates at KA 5, twelfth year.] (Swed) MPI A- 
Rapport, 1972(Feb), No. 14, 24 p.—Assessed the attitudes 
toward foremen, peers, military education, and their own 
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work of 2 groups of Swedish army privates in 1971, 40% 
had negative attitudes toward foremen in 1971, an 
increase compared with data obtained in 1970, 75% held 
neutral attitudes and 25% had positive attitudes toward 
their peers. 25% had negative, 55% had neutral, and 20% 
had positive attitudes toward military education (an 
unfavorable change compared with 1970 data), 25% 
thought they worked only a little, 50% thought they had 
worked a great deal, and 25% were in an intermediate 
position.— English abstract. 

_ 1959. Van Fleet, David D. (Texas A&M U.) The need- 
hierarchy and theories of authority. Human Relations, 
1973, Vol. 26(5), 567-580.—Analyzes 3 theories of 
authority (formal, situationist, and acceptance) in refer- 
ence to Maslow's need-hierarchy concept. The hierarchy 
of individual needs includes physiological needs, safety, 
belongingness and love, personal esteem, and needs for 
self-actualization. The formal theory may be useful in 
discussing profit-seeking formal organizations, but in 
explaining individual behavior it refers to only lower 
order needs and expressive behavior. The situationist 
theory applies to a wider range of organizations and 
invokes higher level needs but does not account for the 
impact of the individual upon his environment. Accept- 
ance theory applies to the widest range of organization, 
and also recognizes the impact of the individual on those 
organizations, using the full range of needs and both 
coping and expressive behavior. The acceptance theory is 
thus the more general and inclusive basis for a theory of 
authority. (30 ref)—W. W. Meissner. 

1960. Varga, Lou. (California Dept. of Human 
Resources Development, San Diego) Occupational 
floundering. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 52(4), 225-231.—Describes the stages of “occupa- 
tional floundering” which occurs when a person enters 
the labor market in search of full-time work without a 
commitment to an occupational goal. It is suggested that 
this is not necessarily a destructive process as vocational 
theorists would imply, since it sometimes provides 
personal growth experiences and facilitates self-accept- 
ance, and a means by which a portion of the job force 
eventually becomes stabilized. 

1961. Wilkie, William L. & Gardner, David M. 
(Purdue U., Krannert Graduate School of Industrial 
Administration) The role of marketing research in 
public policy decision making. Journal of e Marketing, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 38(1), 38-47.—Presents a discussion of 
the unique needs and views of such governmental 
agencies as the Federal Trade Commission as a determi- 
nant of underutilization of research output in the areas 
of marketing and consumer behavior, The background 
of many public policymakers favors a legalistic er 
of reliance on qualitative opinions of experts over d 
design, conduct, and evaluation of behavioral research. 
These policymakers need information relevant to inma 
diate public policy decisions, while most market Wann 
is geared toward the interests of marketing management. 


—R. R. Shepps. 
Occupational Guidance & Personnel Selection 
& Training 


1962. . At Emery Air Freight: Positive 
reinforcement boosts performance. Organizational 
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Dynamics, 1973(Win), Vol. 1(3), 41-50.—Describes and 
evaluates the application of the principle of positive 
reinforcement at an air freight company. A performance 
audit indicated the areas in which the biggest potential 
profit payoffs existed and convinced previously skeptical 
managers of the substantial improvement. The provision 
of praise and recognition, avoidance of censure, continu- 
ous feedback, and money and positive reinforcement are 
discussed. The benefits of positive reinforcement (PR) in 
3 areas (sales and sales training, operations, and 
containerized shipments) were substantial and have been 
sustained for periods of 3-4 yrs. In those areas in which 
PR was used, behavior modification was instant, 
dramatic, sustained, and uniformly in the desired 
direction.—A. M. Berg. 

1963. Bahn, Charles. (John Jay Coll. of Criminal 
Justice, City U. New York) The counter training 
problem. Personnel Journal, 1973(Dec), Vol. 52(12), 
1068—1072.—Counter training involves the informal 
molding of knowledge, skills, and attitudes related to the 
job that are contradictory to those taught by formal 
company training and which may nullify formal training 
results. Counter training effects may be minimized by 
training at all relevant levels; bringing the impact of 
training right to the work places; making sure that the 
composition of the training group reflects an awareness 
of the work situation; and designating as trainer a person 
who has spent some time on the job and knows not only 
the job, but working conditions as well.—P. L. Crawford. 

1964. Beit-Hallahmi, Benjamin. (U. Haifa, Israel) 
Counseling with the SVIB: The “ideal self.” Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, 1973(Dec), Vol. 52(4), 256-261.—De- 
scribes a method for administering the SVIB under 
"ideal-self" instructions and comparing the test results 
with those obtained under standard instructions. Accen- 
tuation and compensation patterns in the scores are 
noted and a case example of the method used with a 21- 
yr-old male law student is discussed, along with the 
implications for counseling. 

1965. Bhattacharyya, K. P.; Chatterji, S. & Mukerjee, 
Manjula. (Indian Statistical Inst., Calcutta) Relation 
between rating scale and questionnaire with reference 
to personnel assessment. Indian Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 11-16.—23 supervisors 
assessed 62 subordinates by allocating marks on 7 traits 
and filled in a questionnaire comprising 60 statements 
pertaining to all the 7 traits (e.g., accuracy in work, 

owledge of job, speed of work). Item analysis of the 
responses given to the questionnaire against the corre- 
sponding rating on the relevant scale showed sufficient 
degree of correlation. Scores on the rating scale and the 
total score obtained by adding the responses given in 
relevant questions were correlated. The correlations were 
sufficiently high in the traits where the Objective was 
clear, but in other cases it was a bit low.—Journal 
abstract. 

1966. Blumenfeld, Warren S. & Crane, Donald P. 
(Georgia State U.) Opinions of training effectiveness: 
How good? Training & Development Journal, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 27(12), 42-5 ].—Reports the results of a survey of 
200 members of the American Society for Training and 
Development about perceived effectiveness and quality 
of effectiveness of various group involvement techniques. 
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86 responses were received (43%). Simulation—business 
games were rated as highest in effectiveness (61%), while 
programed instruction was ranked as highest in “quality 
of evidence of effectiveness” (66%). No substantive 
evidence of a Perceived Effectiveness X Reported 
Quality of Evidence interaction was found. 4 technical 
factors which should be considered in evaluating the 
data are discussed (low response rate, response rate to 
individual items, defensive respondent response set, and 
statistical analyses). Recommendations for training 
evaluation studies and the validity of various training 
methods are considered. (16 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

1967. Bowe, Frank G.; Delk, Marcus T. & Schein, 
Jerome D. (New York U., Deafness Research & Training 
Center) Barriers to the full employment of deaf people 
in Federal Government. Journal of Rehabilitation of the 
Deaf, 1973(Apr), Vol. 6(4), 1-15.—Presents a brief survey 
regarding the hiring, working, and promotion of deaf 
persons by the federal government. Complaints from 72 
such individuals (both blue-collar and white-collar) are 
evaluated. It is concluded that discrimination does exist 
and that additional research on hiring practices and 
barriers faced by the deaf is needed. 

1968. Charles, John P.; Johnson, Robert M. & Swink, 
Jay R. Automated flight training (AFT) GCICIC air 
attack. NAVTRAEQUIPCEN: USN Training Equipment 
Center Technical Report, 1973(Nov), No. 72-C-0108-1, 
130 p.—Demonstrated the feasibility of applying auto- 
mated-adaptive training techniques to air-to-air intercept 
training in a flight simulator. 3 phases of training were 
used—climb, attack, and descent—and the 3 Ss’ per- 
formance was measured on 3 adaptive variables—atmos- 
pheric turbulence, aircraft configuration, and bank 
angle. 

1969. Dann, Joyce E. & Abrahams, Norman M. 
Occupational scales of the Navy Vocational Interest 
Inventory: I. Development. U.S. Navy Personnel Research 
& Development Center Technical Report, 1973(Oct), No. 
74-4, 39 p.—Describes the development of 15 occupa- 
tional scales for the Navy Vocational Interest Inventory 
(NVII) designed to reflect the degree of relationship 
between individual interests and the interests of men in 
15 different Navy ratings. Large groups of Ist and 2nd 
term enlistees in each of the 15 ratings were administered 
the NVII; data from those individuals who indicated 
they were satisfied with their rating and who were doing 
work typical for that rating were examined. Intercorrela- 
tions among the scales were determined and were 
generally higher than those for the SVIB or the Kuder 
Occupational Interest Survey. Other statistical character- 
istics of the scales (e.g., standard error) indicate that 2 
Scores can be considered significantly different if they 
are .07 or more points apart. Correlations between scale 
scores based on part and those based on all the NVII 
items indicate that usable scores can be derived from 
incomplete answer sheets. It is concluded that the 15 
occupational scales are promising for use in guiding 
individuals into appropriate Navy ratings.—Journal 
abstract. 

1970. Dann, Joyce E. & Abrahams, Norman M. 
Occupational scales of the Navy Vocational Interest 
Inventory: II. Reliability. U.S. Navy Personnel Research & 
Development Center Technical Report, 1973(Oct), No. 74- 
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5, 9 p.—Determined the test-retest reliability of 15 
occupational scales constructed for the Navy Vocational 
Interest Inventory (NVID), which reflect the relationship 
between individual interests and the interests involved in 
15 specific Navy ratings. The scales yield lambda 
coefficients derived from point-biserial correlations 
between individual NVII responses and responses of 
men in each of the 15 ratings. Data were obtained from 
179 reenlistees and 136 non-reenlistees tested in 
1964-1965 prior to entering 1 of 7 Navy schools and 
retested 4—6 yrs later. Median test-retest correlations 
(Spearman rank-difference method) were .87 for reenlis- 
tees and .85 for non-reenlistees. The median internal 
consistency reliability for the 15 scales was .96. It is 
concluded that the lambda scales of the NVII are 
sufficiently stable for use in recruit classification; 
however, the need for further work on the prediction of 
job satisfaction, criteria and differences between individ- 
ual ratings is emphasized.—Journal abstract. 

1971. Dixon, Leroy E. (Maine Dept. of Manpower 
Affairs, Employment Security Commission, Portland) 
Community resources during orientation. Personne! & 
Guidance Journal, 1973(Nov), Vol. 52(3), 196-198.—De- 
scribes an orientation program conducted as part of the 
Work Incentive Program, an employment preparation 
program for people receiving Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children. The participants attend discussions 
by various representatives of community agencies and 
businesses and are given the opportunity to ask questions 
about various services. The employment counselor's role 
in the program and the advantages of using community 
resources are briefly considered. 

1972. Herr, Edwin L. (Ed.). (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Vocational guidance and human development. Boston, 
Mass.: Houghton Mifflin, 1974. xi, 596 p. $10.95.—Pres- 
ents a collection of 22 papers on the future of vocational 
guidance, the human environment, and the profession of 
vocational guidance. Topics include manpower policies 
and vocational guidance, man in urban America, career 
development theory and processes, the role of assessment 
in career guidance, and planning for work in a world 
comraunity. 

1973. Holland, John L. (Johns Hopkins U., Center for 
Social Organization of Schools) Some guidelines for 
reducing systematic biases in the delivery of vocational 
services. Measurement & Evaluation in Guidance, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 6(4), 210-218.—Proposes some principles 
for evaluating systematic biases (particularly sex biases) 
in interest inventories, vocational guidance systems, and 
vocational counseling. These principles are then applied 
to some common methods for providing vocational 
assistance and are used to review the efficacy of some 
common remedies for bias via social action, test 
revisions, and research.—Journal abstract. 

1974. Holland, John L.; Gottfredson, Gary D. & 
Nafziger, Dean H. A diagnostic scheme for specifying 
vocational assistance. Center for Social Organization of 
Schools Report, Johns Hopkins University, 1973(Dec), A 
164, 34 p.—Examined the validity of theoretically 
derived vocational diagnostic signs to learn whether A 
person’s self-knowledge, occupational knowledge, ep 
decision-making ability are predictable. Diverse samples 


of high school juniors (x = 1,005), college juniors 
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(n= 692), and employed adults (n. = 140) were adminis- 
tered Holland’s Self-Directed Search GDS) (ihe toa 
of the diagnostic signs) and the criteria for validating the 
signs (the Career Maturity Inventory; a decision-making 
task; questionnaire items about vocational choice; and 
scales measuring identity, anomie, oiginality, and inter- 
personal competency). The signs for good decision- 
making ability (consistency and differentiation of the 
SDS profiles) predicted scores on the decision-making 
task more efficiently than any non-SDS variables, In. 
contrast, the signs concerned with self- and occupational 
knowledge had no convergent or discriminant validity. 
Practical applications and some potentially valuable 
theoretical investigations based on the results of the 
decision-making signs are discussed. (21 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

1975. Katz, Myron. (BFS Psychological Associates, 
New York, N.Y.) Family crisis training: Upgrading the 
police while building a bridge to the minority communi- 
ty. Journal of Police Science & Administration, 1973(Mar), 
Vol. 1(1), 30-35.—Discusses the need for change in 
police policy and practices, particularly with respect to. 
police relations with the minority community. In this 
context, it is emphasized that reliance upon control and 
obedience do not coincide with the demands of the street 
policeman's job on the street. 

1976. Kelley, Thomas M. & Kennedy, Daniel B. 
(Wayne County Juvenile Court, Detroit, Mich.) Valida- 
tion of a selection device for volunteer probation 
officers January, 1972-July, 1972. Journal of Criminal 
Justice, 1973(Sum), Vol. 1(2), 171-172.—Administered 
the Critical Incident Response Test (CIRT), a screening 
and selection device for volunteer probation officers in a 
juvenile court setting, to 41 experienced and 41 inexperi- 
enced undergraduate volunteers from a state university 
and a community college. Ss in the inexperienced group 
from the community college were significantly older, had 
fewer years of college, and fewer courses in the social 
sciences than the university volunteers (p < DI 
Concurrent validity of the CIRT was very high for the 
experienced Ss; for 29 of the 32 items, the experienced Ss 
agreed with the same responses of the CIRT normative 
sample of volunteers. Item response comparisons be- 
tween experienced and inexperienced groups showed 
only slight discriminative power for the CIRT. Kéi 
the experienced Ss scored significantly higher than 
inexperienced Ss overall, there were no differences 
between the inexperienced and experienced Ss from the 
community college. It is suggested, therefore, that other 
variables besides experience as a volunteer (e.g., age and 
education) affected scores on the CIRT.—4L. Gorsey. 

1977. Lasota, Peter E. (U.S. Air Force Academy) Test 
and evaluation of multi-media cadet career information 
and counseling center. US AFHRL Technical Report, 
1973(Oct), No. 73-45, 14 p.—Tested the effect of multi 
media presentations as à supplement to the counseling 
process for cadets seeking counseling assistance for their 
initial US Air Force assignment. Results demonstrate 
that the career decision process can be enhanced by TV 
cassettes, which make career information interesting and 
entertaining. Costs were not as prohibitive as anticipat- 
ed. Some counselor time was released because the vast 
majority utilizing this system did not seek counseling 
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assistance. Users believed the outside experts more 
readily than members of the Academy "establishment." 
The many uses for this system in recruiting, technical 
training, and officer training schools are noted.—Journal 
abstract. 

1978. Manerikar, Vijaya & Patil, Venkutai. (U. 
Bombay, Jamnalal Bajaj Inst. of Management Studies, 
India) An analysis of results of tests used for selection 
of candidates for Master's degree in management 
studies course. Indian Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 47-49.—Administered 2 intelligence 
tests and 1 social judgment test to 28 masters degree 
students in management studies at the end of the Ist yr 
and 23 students at the time of admission to the Masters 
Degree Course. Intercorrelations and correlations of the 
intelligence and social judgment tests with performance 
on annual examinations were determined. It is concluded 
that (a) the findings indicate a high degree of depend- 
ence of performance on intelligence test scores; and (b) 
the dependence of performance on the social judgment 
score is insignificant.—Journal summary. 

1979. Mansfield, Roger. (London Business School, 
Organizational Behavior Research Group, England) 
Self-esteem, self-perceived abilities, and vocational 
choice. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
3(4), 433-441.— Tested the theory that self-esteem acts as 
a moderating variable in the occupational choice 
process. The theory was not supported when the 
relationships between self-esteem, self-perceived abilities, 
and abilities perceived as required in occupations were 
examined. Rather, the data were consistent with the self- 
implementation theory of vocational choice. However, it 
was found that those with high self-esteem were more 
likely than those with low self-esteem to see themselves 
as possessing the abilities they saw as necessary in their 
chosen occupations.—Journal abstract. 

1980. Myers, Ernest R. (Federal City Coll.) Counsel- 
ing today's veterans: A program and its implications. 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1973(Dec), Vol. 52(4), 
233-238.—Describes the interagency overseas counseling 
program launched by the US government in 1971 to 

| mitigate the civilian reentry crisis experienced by 
returning Vietnam veterans. Implications for counseling 
and guidance are discussed, and recommendations for 
counseling veterans are presented. 

1981. O'Day, Rory. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) 
Training style: A content-analytic assessment. Human 
Relations, 1973, Vol. 26(5), 599-637.—Reports an analy- 
sis of a training style scoring system for the evaluation of 
trainer intervention in group processes. Training style is 
conceived as a mixture of 3 components: definitional, 
behavioral, and emotional. The trainers roles are 
described as that of expert, analyst, formal authority, 
model, and resource for the group. Analysis of trainer 
style was applied to recorded trainer interventions by4 
experienced professional trainers over a series of 52 
group sessions. Results cast doubt on the typical image 

of the trainer as completely tolerant, accepting, self- 
assured, and nondirective. Trainers frequently func- 
tioned as evaluators, authority figures and experts and 
also expressed anxiety, depression, and various forms of 
anger in response to many of the issues which arise in the 
sensitivity-training group experience. Further research is 
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suggested to determine the differences such forms of 
trainer intervention make with respect to the quality of 
member learning in the group. (40 ref) —W. W. Meissner. 

1982. Ogunlade, J. O. Job values and desires among 


some adolescents in Nigeria. West African Journal of 


Educational & Vocational Measurement, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
1(1), 28-34.—Examined the motivational structure un- 
derlying the job values and desires of a sample of 230 
Nigerian adolescent students. Ss were asked to complete 
a self-reporting questionnaire containing 10 statements 
about job values. Ss placed the greatest value on jobs 
where unrestricted scope is given to expression of ideas, 
talent, or skill. Helping other people was also highly 
ranked. Significant differences in the mean ranking of 
values were found for the sexes. Males ranked leadership 
more highly suggesting that Ss have already learned 
stereotypes about sex roles.—R. S. Albin. 

1983. Rigney, Joseph W.; Morrison, D. Kirk; 
Williams, Louis A. & Towne, Douglas M. (U. Southern 
California) Description and initial evaluation of a 
computer-based individual trainer for the radar inter- 
cept observer. NAVTRAEQUIPCEN: USN Training 
Equipment Technical Report, 1973(Nov), No. 71-C-0219- 
1, 64 p.—Details an individual trainer for giving radar 
intercept observer (RIO) students concentrated practice 
in basic procedures for air-to-air intercepts. The trainer 
automatically administers practice in computing values 
of variables in the intercept triangle, and in making the 
turns required to put the fighter into position for a 
sidewinder attack. 29 RIO students received 10 hrs of 
practice on this trainer, Data for the values of 33 
variables were automatically recorded and were ana- 
lyzed. From the results it is concluded that this form of 
computer-aided instruction produces worthwhile gains in 
fluency of performance and understanding of the 
intercept problems. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1984. Roy, S. N. (U. Calcutta, India) Determinants of 
success in the job of turner and development of a test- 
battery for their assessment. Indian Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 1-4.—Attempted to 
determine basic psychological and psychophysical quali- 
ties necessary for achieving success in the job of turner 
and to devise a test battery for fair assessment of those 
qualities. A 6-test battery (including dynamometer, 
visual perception, and intelligence test) was administered 
to 50 turners. Results indicate 82% of the Ss were of 
balanced temperament and high self-confidence.—J. 
Bowes, 

1985. Salas, R. G. (Australian Army, I Psychological 
Research Unit, Melbourne) The expectations, social 
attitudes, values, motivations, interests and satisfac- 
tions of Australian Army officer cadets. Australian A rmy 
Psychological Research Unit Report, 1973(Aug), No. 5/ 73, 
139 p.—Administered a questionnaire about the effec- 
tiveness and relevance of the curriculum used in the 
Australian Officer Cadet School (OCS) to 162 19-23 yr 
old cadets. Various values and personality characteristics 
Leg, dogmatism, ethnocentrism, and ambition) were also 
assessed. Sports and recreational activities were more 
congruent with the expectations of the cadets than were 
academic areas. Expectations of Army life were formed 
primarily by media publicity and word of mouth. Service 
conditions rather than course content or teaching 
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methods were the main source of discontent with Army 
life. Achievement, self-improvement, and career consid- 
erations were the main factors in entering OCS. Terminal 
values and goals of the cadets were generally similar to 
the pattern of other male Australians of similar age. OCS 
entrants tended to score lower on meaures of dogmatism, 
ethnocentrism, and authoritarianism than a comparable 
civilian sample. Recommendations for curriculum revi- 
sions and implications for recruiting and training are 
discussed.—L. Gorsey. 

1986. Siegel, Arthur I.; Bergman, Brian A. & Miller, 
Gary G. (Applied Psychological Services, Science Center, 
Wayne, Pa.) Adaptation of advanced measurement and 
evaluation techniques for utilization in Air Force 
technical training systems. US AFHRL Technical 
Report, 1973(Nov), TR-73-18, 142 p.—Investigated mul- 
tidimensional scaling and cluster analytic techniques as 
methods for providing a needed integrating framework 
within the Instructional Systems Development model 
and training evaluation context. Additionally, the rela- 
tive merit of various advanced (novel) testing methods 
(e.g. sequential testing, confidence tests, pictorial absurd- 
ities, and pictorial test) were examined in the technical 
training context. Data from several studies with adminis- 
trative specialist instructors and electronics students 
were analyzed. Results show that the multidimensional 
and cluster analytic techniques provided the needed 
coherency, and that the advanced testing methods 
possessed advantage over the usual multiple choice 
examination. (34 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1987. Sisson, Gary R. (Johns-Manville Corp., Pipe 
Div., Denver, Colo.) Development of training for a new 
manufacturing process. Training & Development Journal, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 26(12), 22-31.—Describes the develop- 
ment and implementation of a large-scale training 
program for workers in a process industry manufacturing 
plant. The initial planning of time, expense, and selection 
of personnel was done by corporate and division training 
staff members, and a time activity chart was developed. 
Using continuous monitoring and revision of the 
program plan, it was possible to determine the degree of 
progress at any level of activity. The training approach 
emphasized the use of team organization and missions. 
Detrimental effects of the consultant approach are 
considered and the chain of command is analyzed. The 
requirement of task mastery in the workers' use of the 
new equipment, methods of task inventory, job methods 
analysis, outcome measures, and instructor training are 
discussed. Recommendations for similar large scale 
programs are made.—L. Gorsey. i 

1988. Spangenberg, Ronald W. (U.S. Air Force 
Human Resources Lab., Lowry Air Force Base, Colo.) 
The motion variable in procedural learning. AV Commu- 
nication Review, 1973(Win), Vol. 21(4), 419-436 —Dem- 
onstrated a procedural task (the disassembly of an M85 
machine gun) via videotape in 2 formats—l with motion, 
1 using a series of still photographs. The sound tracks 
were identical. In 2 separate experiments, with 40 army 
recruits in the Ist and 80 in the 2nd as Ss, the motion 
treatment was superior for some Ss but not all. Cuing 
arrows, an added variable in the 2nd study, made no 
difference. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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1989. Strizenec, Michal, (Slovak Academy of Sci- 
ences, Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava) 
Kopie Séit of work and selection of comput- 

rators and prograi 8 i ; 
1973, Vol. 15(3), 194.205 TT" a Psychologica 

1990. Wagner, Harold; Behringer, Richard D. & 
Pattie, Currel L. Individualized course completion time 
predictions: Development of instruments and 
techniques. HumRRO Technical Report, 1973(Nov), No. 
73-25, 46.— Developed and tested a System for predicting 
individual self-paced course completion time which 
permits the timely reporting of assignment information 
and „the efficient utilization of course graduates. A 
predictive test battery was developed, consisting primari- 
ly of content-related tests and “mini-lessons” that were 
directly associated with the Stock Control and Account- 
ing Specialist course. Such predictors were better than 
general aptitude measures (e.g, Army Classification 
Battery) for predicting course completion time in this 
training program. Stepwise multiple linear regression: 
analyses were used to develop predictive functions and 
determine potentially useful predictors. Nomographs 
were contructed to display the predictive equations and 
are recommended for use. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1991. Walsh, W. B., et al. (Ohio State U.) Consistent 
occupational preferences and satisfaction, self concept, 
self acceptance and vocational maturity. Journal of 
Vocational Behavior, 1973(Oct), Vol. 3(4), 453-463.—Ex- 
plored the differences on variables of satisfaction, self- 
concept, self-acceptance, and vocational maturity be- 
tween freshmen students who made congruent and 
incongruent occupational choices. The variables were 
operationally defined by the College Student Satisfaction 
Questionnaire (CSSQ), the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale 
(TSCS), the Berger Scales (BS), and the Vocational 
Development Inventory (VDI). Congruent and incon- 
gruent current occupational choice groups were opera- 
tionally defined using the Self Directed Search (SDS). 
Analysis of variance of the scale scores did not indicate 
the main effect of congruence to be significant. However, 
a 2nd analysis using a more rigorous definition of 
congruence revealed the main effect of congruence to be 
significant for 4 satisfaction variables. Findings suggest 
that Ss in the congruent male group tend to report better 
maintenance of personal stability and greater satisfaction 
than Ss in the incongruent female group.—Journal 

stract. R 

S 1992. Whitmore, Paul G. Use of the job model 
concept to guide job description procedures for army 
officers. HumRRO Technical Report, 1973(Nov), No. 
73-26, 42 p.—Examined the job description procedures 
specified in CONARC Regulation 350-100-1, ES 
Engineering of Training, with reference to their use for 
officers’ jobs, and developed supplementary procenta 
for rectifying any deficiencies. Previous evaluations an 
recent applications of such procedures to officer jobs 
were reviewed; the major problem found was that the 
procedures authenticated existing conceptions of a job. It 
is proposed that the job description process have 3 major 
sections: (a) broad job functions derived from appropri- 
ate system characteristics; (b) general behavioral Science 
considerations appropriate to the analysis of each broad 
job function; and (c) information categories, sources, 
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and collection procedures required to explicate each 
broad job function. A partial model of Army officers 
jobs is presented. (20 ref}—Journal abstract. 


Job Performance & Satisfaction 


1993. Arvey, Richard D. & Mussio, Stephen J. (U. 
"Tennessee, Coll. of Business Administration) A test of 
expectancy theory in a field setting using female 
clerical employees. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 3(4), 421-432 —Rated female clerical 
workers on 7 dimensions of job performance using 
behaviorally based rating scales. 266 Ss responded to 
questionnaire items concerned with their expectations 
dealing with (a) whether their job effort resulted in 
effective performance and (b) whether job performance 
leads to reward outcomes. These expectancies were 
found not to be highly related to measures of job 
performance in contrast to expectancy theory predic- 
tions. Satisfaction with reward outcomes was found to be 
differentially related to individual's expectations that 
performance results in the attainment of particular 
outcomes.—Journal abstract. 

1994. Blumberg, Paul. (Queens Coll., City U. New 
York) Industrial democracy: The sociology of participa- 
tion. New York, N.Y.: Schocken, 1973. viii, 278 p. $3.95. 
—Presents an analysis of proposals for solving the 
problem of worker alienation. A discussion of research 
on worker management and participation, and an 
examination of the conceptual bases and possibility of 
industrial democracy are included. (6 p ref) 

1995. Cull, John G. & Hardy, Richard E. (Eds.). 
(Virginia Commonwealth U.) Adjustment to work. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1973. xvi, 344 p- 
—Presents a series of 14 papers on concepts of work 
adjustment and employment, the meaning of work and 
leisure, vocational evaluation methods, work adjustment 
of the mentally ill, the retarded, and the disadvantaged, 
the role of rehabilitation facilities and social service 
professionals, and psychological evaluations of work 
adjustment. 

1996. Graen, George B.; Orris, J. Burdeane & 
Johnson, Thomas W. (U. Illinois) Role assimilation 
Processes in a complex organization. Journal of Voca- 
tional Behavior, 1973(Oct), Vol. 3(4), 395-420. Explored 
Tole assimilation procèsses by the use of repeated 
assessments of critical variables at several points in time 
during the Ist few months tenure of new employees. 
Participants were 62 new nonacademic employees in 
several administrative departments of a large university. 

Role-taking variables (role preferences, time and energy 
allocation, conflict, and ambiguity) were examined as 
well as more traditional success measures such as job 
performance ratings, satisfaction, and turnover. Results 
yielded benchmark data describing the assimilation 
process and discovered role orientation (the extent to 
Which the new employee felt his job was relevant to his 
career) as an important variable in understanding the 
assimilation process.—Journal abstract. 

1997. Guinn, Nancy & Truax, Steven R. Comparison 
of volunteer attitudes and career motivation among 
officer and airman personnel. US AFHRL Technical 
Report, 1973(Oct), No. 73-28, 29 p.—Surveyed 3,391 
officer trainees and 9,333 basic airmen entering service 
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during 1972 to determine the effect of certain incentives 
on their attitude toward voluntary military service and 
the perceived positive and negative aspects of a military 
career. Results indicate that the choice of career field 
incentive had the greatest impact on expressed volunteer- 
ism for officer personnel. Career field choice and variable 
term of service commitment had an equally positive 
influence on airman attitudes. Pay, promotion, and 
educational incentives attracted officers of quality 
similar to those whose negative attitudes toward volun- 
tary military service remained unchanged. For airmen, 
those attracted by the pay incentives demonstrated 
higher performance in all aptitude areas than those with 
a negative attitude toward military service. An interesting 
Job was the factor most widely selected as a satisfier by 
officers, opportunity for technical training by airmen; the 
outstanding dissatisfier for both groups was perceived 
lack of personal control over their career. Isolated tours and 
separation from family were perceived as the most 
negative aspects of an Air Force career. (22 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

1998. Gulian, Edith. (Inst. of Psychology, Bucharest, 
Romania) [Zgomotul si activitatea umaná. (Noise and 
human performance.).] (Romn) Bucharest, Romania: 
Editura Academiei, 1970. 203 p.—Presents a discussion 
of attention in modern working conditions, vigilance in 
signal detection, the effects of noise in contemporary 
society, auditory vigilance under stress conditions (i.e., 
noise), and the theory and practice of noise and 
performance research. (270 ref) 

1999. Kala, R. & Hitchings, G. G. (U. Bradford, 
Management Centre, England) The effects of perform- 
ance time variance on a balanced, four-station manual 
assembly line. International Journal of Production Re- 
search, 1973(Oct), Vol. 11(4), 341—353. —Simulated prod- 
uction for a 4-station manual assembly line in order to 
determine the effects of a station service time variance 
on operating characteristics of the line. Insight into this 
problem is presented for small assembly line operation. 
Production rate, idle time, and build-up of inter-process 
stock were measured against station service time vari- 
ance over a spectrum of levels and conditions.—M. R. 
Blood. 

2000. Pestonjee, D. M. & Singh, A. P. (Banaras Hindu 
U., Varanasi, India) Morale of first-level supervisors. 
Indian Journal of Social Work, 1973(Oct), Vol. 34(3), 
189-193.—90 supervisors in different shops in 1 plant 
were administered the Employees' Morale Scale covering 
fairness of policies and behavior, adequacy of immediate 
leadership, sense of participation in the organization, 
and belief in the worthwhileness of the organization. It 
was found that morale of supervisors is significantly 
related to education and number of dependents but not 
to income, age, work experience, parental occupation, or 
marital status. (22 ref) 1 W. Kidorf. 

2001. Prasad, M. S. & Sinha, S. N. (U. Bihar, 
Muzaffarpur, India) A study of the relationship between 
failure avoidance motivation and vocational values. 
Indian Journal of Applied Psychology, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
9(1), 57.—Administered a test of debilitating anxiety to 
30 male postgraduates to measure failure avoidance 
motivation. Ss also completed the Vocational Values 
Inventory. For high failure avoidance Ss, money and 
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prestige were significantly more important vocational 
values. For low failure avoidance Ss, altruism, job 
freedom, security, and self-realization were significant 
values.—J. Bowes. 

2002. Raben, Charles S. & Klimoski, Richard J. (U. 
California, Berkeley) The effects of expectations upon 
task performance as moderated by levels of self- 
esteem. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
3(4), 475-483.— Studied the effects of expectations upon 
task performance in a simulated work environment. In 
2 x 2 factorial design, individuals of high and low self- 
esteem responded to either a favorable or unfavorable 
expectation. It was found that only high self-esteem 
individuals differed significantly in their response to the 
expectation manipulation. Results are discussed relative 
to self-consistency formulations, and implications for 
organizational behavior are suggested.—Journal abstract. 

2003. Rajamanickam, M. & Bharathi, R. (Annamalai 
U., Tamil Nadu, India) A study of determinants of job 
satisfaction. Journal of the Indian Academy of Applied 
Psychology, 1972, Vol. 9(3), 73-80.—Examined the 
factors determining job satisfaction for 300 skilled and 
unskilled industrial workers employed in various types of. 
small and large industries in India. The questionnaire 
method was used to collect data. Analysis revealed that 
job satisfaction was determined by 18 factors. Personal 
factors and the factors controlled by the management 
influenced the job satisfaction of the employees. The 
emergence of 2 situational factors Oe, no other job 
available and not employed throughout the year) is 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

2004. Sarveswara Rao, G. V. & Ganguly, T. (Indian 
Inst. of Science, Bangalore) Job satisfaction of highly 
skilled personnel: A test of the generality of the two- 
factor theory. Indian Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 26-31.—Administered a demo- 
graphic and job satisfaction questionnaire to 82 highly 
skilled male draughtsmen and technical assistants. 
Reliability coefficients for satisfaction and dissatisfac- 
tion scales were significant (p < .01). Results partly 
confirm and partly reject the postulates of the 2-factor 
theory. (17 ref)—J. Bowes. 7 

2005. Seiler, Dale A. & Lacey, David W. (Medina & 
Thompson, Inc. Chicago, Ill.) Adapting the work 
adjustment theory for assessing technical-professional 
utilization. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 3(4), 443-451.—Professional utilization of 1 engi- 
neering organization was assessed using the Work 
Adjustment Theory, the Minnesota Importance Ques- 
tionnaire (MIQ), and a Job Requirements Questionnaire. 
Ss were 197 engineers. The Minnesota Job Description 
Questionnaire (MJDQ) and the Minnesota Satisfactori- 
ness Scale (MSS) were completed by the 31 supervisors 
of the engineers. MJDQ patterns for the 6 suborganiza- 
tions were compared to individual MIQ patterns to 
assess satisfaction. Supervisors’ ratings on the general 
Satisfactoriness subscale of the MSS determined compe- 
tence (satisfactoriness). Utilization was the degree of 
Satisfaction and competence. It is stated „that the 
resulting data can be used to (a) identify mima 
between individuals and jobs, (b) identify undesirable 
jobs in terms of requirements and rewards, and (c) 
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evaluate the effectiveness of organizational and person- 
nel changes.—Journal abstract. 

2006. Wikström, Elisabeth. [Social background 
among 18-19 year old conscripts in Stockholm.] (Swed) 
MPI A-Rapport, 1973(Oct), No. 19, 91 p.—lilustrates 
Social and medical background factors that separate 
conscripts with adaptive difficulties (here defined as 
“conscripts who have been submitted to psychiatric 
examination”) from the rest of the conscripts. Factors 
studied included school, work, friends, home life, and 
drug abuse. 


Management & Leadership 


2007. Allen, Louis A. (Louis A. Allen Assoc., Palo 
Alto, Calif.) M for management: Theory Y updated. 
Personnel Journal, 1973(Dec), Vol. 52(12), 1061-1067, 
—Notes that a great deal of current management 
thinking about the behavior of people in organizations 
rests on Theory Y developed by D. McGregor. In spite 
of this wide credence, no direct tests have been made of 
the basic assumptions on which Theory Y rests. Results 
of a recent survey of 259 managers are presented which 
indicate that Theory Y is obsolete, and suggest that 
effective management (Theory M) must be based on 
scientific principles.—P. L. Crawford. 

2008. Basu, Gopa & Pestonjee, D. M. A study of 
perceived need satisfaction of Indian executives. 
Journal of the Indian Academy of Applied Psychology, 
1972, Vol. 9(3), 85-88.—Administered a need satisfac- 
tion questionnaire to 50 senior executives from public 
sector manufacturing industries. Ss rated 26 factors (13 
satisfiers and 13 dissatisfiers) on a 10-point graphic 
rating scale for an imagined “best job” situation. Results 
indicate that satisfiers and dissatisfiers differentially 
contribute to imagined satisfaction, the contribution of 
the former being greater. F. Herzberg's 2-factor ap- 
proach is substantiated.—Journal abstract. 

2009. , A. & Narayanswami, Indira. 
(Gokhale Inst. of Politics & Economics, Poona, India) 
Studies in psycho-historical aspects of leadership. 
Indian Journal of Social Work, 1973(Oct), Vol. 34(3), 
217-222.— Reviews several psycho-historical biographies 
of world leaders. It is noted that this approach (eg. 
psychological) is more meaningful than the older 
biographical approach which implied that leadership is 
determined by AN economie situation; K that edel SZ 

instruments of historical forces. Implications for 
Wee of approach are given. (18 ref)—/. W. d 

2010. Cherns, A. B. Can behavioral scientists help 
improve their organizations? Organizational 
Dynamics, 1973(Win), Vol. IO 51-67.—Suggests that 
social scientists can help to provide managers with new 
ways of looking at their world, and methods for change 
their organizations in ways that release the abilities o! 
employees. Action research, a vehicle for concept-swap- 
ping and for changing and redesigning organizations, 1s 
SU oed L. S. (Tata Inst. of Social Sciences, 
Bombay, India) The dilemma of the personnel officer- 
—to advice or to decide. Indian Journal of Social Work, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 34(3), 251-257.— Describes the historical 
role of the personnel manager in Indian industry. A 
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critique is presented and suggestions are made for the 
personnel officer of the future. 

2012. Leavitt, Harold J. & Pondy, Louis R. (Eds.). 
(Stanford U., Graduate School of Business) Readings in 
managerial psychology. (2nd ed.). Chicago, Ill: U. 
Chicago Press, 1973. xii, 787 p. $12.50(cloth), 
$4.95(paper).—Presents a collection of 46 papers on 
psychological processes which operate in business and 
industry. Topics include motivational theory, person 
perception, personality assessment, power and manipula- 
tion, communication and influence, leadership, group 
processes in organizations, conflict between groups, 
organization structures, and decision-making. 

2013. Moy, James Y. & Hales, Loyde W. (Wartburg 
Coll.) Management styles and leadership behavior 
within a residence life program. Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1973(Fal), Vol. 42(1), 33-36.—Administered 
the Leadership Behavior Description Questionnaire 
(LBDQ) to 616 students, and both the LBDQ and the 
Profile of Organizational Characteristics (POC) to 125 
staff members, all of whom participated in a university 
residence life program. Staff perceptions on the POC 
were significantly different for each mode of responding. 
When the staff was classified into 4 leadership behavior 
quadrants by the LBDQ, their perceptions of the 
organization "as it is" did not differ significantly across 
quadrants. However, staff perceptions of personal 
management behavior and of what the organization 
"should be" did differ significantly across quadrants. 
The findings suggest that when the LBDQ and the POC 
are used together, valuable information for selecting and 
evaluating residence hall staff can be obtained.—Journal 
abstract. 

2014. Tudor, Smaranda. (Academy of Social & 
Political Sciences, Inst. of. Psychology, Bucharest, Roma- 
nia) [The study of the supervisor's behavior in work 
team, through observation.] (Romn) Revista de Psiholo- 
gie, 1972, Vol. 18(3), 335-348.—Analyzed the supervi- 
sors behavior within the work team during the natural 
ongoing of activity. Analysis and description of the 
supervisor's behavior reveals some quantitative and 
qualitative relations between different behaviors and 
work situation.— English summary. 

2015. Tushman, Michael. (Massachusetts Inst. of 
Technology, Sloan School of Management) Organiza- 
tional change: An exploratory study and case history. 
(ILR Paperback No. 15). Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell U., New 
York State School of Industrial & Labor Relations, 1974. 
xiii, 104 p. $8.50(cloth), $6.75(paper).— Discusses various 
approaches to effecting and studying organizational 
change, and presents an exploratory case history of the 
behavioral changes which occurred during a 42-mo 
period in a manufacturing plant. The different plant 
managers and their effects on manufacturing operations 
and staff relations are discussed. (107, p ref) 


Organizational Structure & Climate 


2016. Papaleo, Lidia & Schlemenson, Aldo. [From 
institutional psychology to organization analysis.] 
(Span) Revista de Psicoanálisis, 1973(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 
537-589.—Discusses the development of studies on 
organization behavior and considers the work of José 
Bleger in this area. Different possible levels of analysis of 
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large organizations are examined. (37 ref}—W. B. 
Haslam. 

2017. Rush, Harold M. Organization development: A 
reconnaissance. New York, N.Y.: Conference Board, 
1973. v, 74 p. $17.50(nonassociate), $3.50(associate & 
educational)—Describes and discusses the field of 
organizational development and contrasts the strategies 
of a sample of organizational development companies 
and those using other systems. 3 case studies and a 
glossary of organizational development terms are pres- 
ented. 

2018. Strauss, George. (U. California, School of 
Business Administration, Berkeley) Organizational de- 
velopment: Credits and debits. Organizational Dynamics, 
1973(Win), Vol. 1(3), 2-20.— Presents a critical guide to 
organizational development (OD). OD is designed to 
obtain change primarily (or at least initially) through 
altering attitudes and improving interpersonal relations. 
The relationship between OD and T-groups, the general 
outline of OD programs, and the problems of confronta- 
tion (information-getting) and carryover (action) are 
discussed. 

2019. Varma, M. K. (Philips India Ltd., Bombay) 
Communication in industry. /ndian Journal of Social 
Work, 1973(Oct), Vol. 34(3), 231-237.—Describes the 
various channels of communication, healthy and unheal- 
thy. The barriers to effective communication are given, 
along with suggestions (“feedback,” “tackling the gra- 
pevine,” “listening”) on how to cope with these barriers. 


Human Factors Engineering & Safety 


2020. Askren, William B. (Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Advanced Systems Div., O.) Human resources and 
personnel cost data in system design tradeoffs: And 
how to increase design engineer use of human data. US 
AFHRL Technical Report, 1973(Oct), No. 73-46, 19 p. 
—Analyzed and integrated the results of studies on the 
use of human resources and personnel cost data in 
system design tradeoffs. It is concluded that (a) tradeoffs 
are a significant part of the weapon system design 
process; (b) the choice of design alternatives affects the 
human resources of the organization using the data; (c) 
the use of human resource data could lead to the 
development of products which make fewer demands on 
these resources; and (d) viewing system design as a 
human decision process involving choice points and 
options gives the psychologist an orientation toward 
design, thereby allowing more effective work with the 
engineer.—Journal abstract. 

2021. Brožová, Viera. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava) Possibili- 
fie: applying socio-psychological aspects in man- 

er systems. i i H 

150. ope Studia Psychologica, 1973, Vol 
_ 2022. Chason, L. Ralph; Schwank, Jock C. & Hughes, 
Richard L. (U.S. Air Force Academy) Target vigilance 
effects from visual obstructions imposed by helmet- 
mounted display hardware. USAF AMRL Technical 
Report, 1973(Aug), TR No. 73-17, 34 p.—Measured 
EE times to and correct identification of target 
stimuli superimposed on panoramic scenes, under 
conditions of restriction and nonrestriction of peripheral 
vision. 25 male US Air Force cadets were required to 
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search for target stimuli under simulated visual flight 
conditions of varying color and terrain features. A 
simulated helmet-mounted device was used to restrict 
peripheral vision. A significantly greater number of 
targets were missed when Ss wore the helmet-mounted 
device. The data support the position that the intrusion 
of a helmet-mounted device into a pilot's field of view 
can result in a significant decrement to his target 
vigilance performance. Implications in human engineer- 
ing design and subsequent research efforts are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

2023. Jacobs, T. O. The evaluation of leadership 
skills. HumRRO Professional Paper, 1973(Dec), No. 11- 
73, 13 p.—Discusses problems in the development of 
leadership evaluation methods within the context of soft 
skills systems engineering. Problems include the difficul- 
ty of finding a "true expert," the general lack of clarity 
concerning ultimate criterion measures, and the fact that 
leadership skills are essentially disjunctive (as most other 
soft skills probably are) The value of the behavioral 
scientist in soft skills systems engineering is acknowl- 
edged, but theoretical biases that may lead to misdirect- 
ed work and misconceptions due to lack of experience as 
a line executive must also be considered. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2024. Schneider, E. W. Course modularization 
applied: The interface system and its implications for 
sequence Control and data analysis. HumRRO 
Professional Paper, 1973(Nov), No. 10-73, 18 p.—De- 
scribes the Interface System, a comprehensive method 
for developing and managing computer-assisted or 
computer-managed courses composed of sets of instruc- 
tional modules. Each module is defined by one or more 
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behavioral objectives and by a list of prerequisite 
modules that must be completed successfully before the 
specific module can be attempted. The system's. key 
components are (a) a standard general structure for all 
modules, (b) a consistent method of labeling logic and 
text elements, and (c) computer programs (presently 
written in Coursewriter with Assembly Language func- 
tions) to regulate intermodule student traffic and execute 
System- and student-controlled instructional decisions. 
—Journal abstract. 

2025. Séderberg, Sven. Studies in driver behavior: A 
summary and frame of reference for four studies, 
Goteborg Psychological Reports, 1973, Vol. 3(2), 7 p. 
—Outlines the development of the man-vehicle-environ- 
ment system and analyzes the concepts of comfortable, 
secure, and economical roads. The supersystem is 
described with respect to structure, function, and 
information. The driver and the testability of driver 
theories are discussed. The effectiveness of field studies 
on driver behavior was examined in 4 experiments. The 
Ist study showed a significant relation between electro- 
dermal response (EDR) and environmental attributes. 
The 2nd study followed up EDR as an index of 
activation and related it to single car accidents, The 3rd 
study investigated in a broader approach the relations 
between highway attributes, single car accidents, EDR, 
and EMG. Significant relations were found between all 3 
classes of variables. The last study investigated the 
driver’s visual behavior by means of an eye-marker 
camera and tried to relate this to EDR. Due to 
methodological shortcomings there was no success in this 
attempt.—Journal abstract. 
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term Thesaurus of Psychological Terms. Only those 
hly issue are listed. A thesaurus term missing from the 
ncept is included in the issue. Records are indexed at 
Each index entry also refers the reader to broader generic 
o each term. Thus, a reader interested in articles concerning 


childhood psychosis may find additional relevant information under "psychosis" or "early infantile autism." 


Abdomen 544 

Abdominal Wall (See Muscles] 

Abducens Nerve [See Nervous System, 
Peripheral Nerves] 

Ability [See Also Related Terms] 569, 
824, 826, 859, 888 

Ability Grouping 1815 

Ability Level [See Ability] 

Ability Tests [See Aptitude Measures] 
Ablation [See Lesions] 

Abortion (Induced) [See Induced Abor- 
tion] 

Abortion Laws [See Also Government 
Policy Making, ys} 784 

Abreaction [See Catharsis] 

Abstraction [See Also Cognitive Process- 
es, Imagery, Thinking] 916 

Abuse (Child) [See Child Abuse] 

Abuse (Drugs) [See Drug Abuse] 
Academic Achievement [See Also Aca- 
demic — Overachievement, Academic 
Underachievement, Achievement, Col- 
lege Academic Achievement, Mathemat- 
ics Achievement, Reading Achievement] 
599, 1347, 1708, 1754, 1763, 1766, 1774, 
1776, 1783, 1784, 1792, 1817, 1826, 1828, 
1830, 1835, 1837, 1840, 1844, 1846, 1853, 
1857, 1860, 1881, 1916, 1933 

Academic Achievement Motivation [See 
Also Achievement Motivation, Motiva- 
tion] 1853, 1856, 1911 

Academic Achievement Prediction 1820, 
1821, 1836, 1839, 1887, 1908, 1920 
Academic Aptitude 697, 1837, 1855 
Academic Environment [See Classroom 
Environment, College Environment, En- 
vironment, School Environment, Social 
Environments] 

Academic Overachievement [See Also 
Academic Achievement, Achievement] 
1834, 1902 

Academic Specialization 1957 

Academic Underachievement [See Also 
Academic Achievement, Achievement] 
1507, 1800, 1817, 1834 

Acalculia [See Aphasia, Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders] 

Accelerated Speech [See Speech Rate] 
Acceleration Effects 101 

Accelerometers [See Apparatus] 
Acceptance (Social) [See Social Accept- 
ance] 

Accidents 761 

Accomplishment [See Achievement] 
Accountants [See Business And Industri- 
al Personnel, White Collar Workers] 
(E (Education Personnel) 
Acculturation [See Also Sociocultural 
Factors] 708 


Acetylcholine [See Also Cholinomimetic 
Drugs] 393, 467, 471 
Acetylcholinesterase 467 

Aches [See Pain] 

Achievement [See Also Academic 
Achievement, Academic Overachieve- 
ment, Academic Underachievement, 
College Academic Achievement, Mathe- 
matics Achievement, Reading Achieve- 
ment] 96, 768, 888, 961, 1952 
Achievement (Academic) [See Academic 
Achievement] 

Achievement Measures 1714, 1908, 1919, 
1922, 1930 

Achievement Motivation [See Also Aca- 
demic Achievement Motivation, Motiva- 
tion] 272, 828, 901, 961, 1710, 1779, 1827, 
1830, 1834, 2001 

Achilles Tendon Reflex [See Reflexes] 
Achromatic Color [See Color] $ 
Acids [See Adenosine, Amino Acids, 
Aspartic Acid, Fatty Acids, Glutamic 
Acid, Lysergic Acid Diethylamide, Nu- 
cleic Acids, ‘Phenylalanine, Tryptophan, 
Tyrosine] 

Acne [See Skin Disorders] 

Acoustic Nerve [See Nervous System, 
Peripheral Nerves] 

Acoustic Reflex [See Also Reflexes] 113, 


Lem Stimuli [See Auditory Stimula- 
tion, 

ACTH ormone) Se Consol 
Acting Out [See Also Symptom: 5 
E Avoidance [See Avoidance Condi- 
pud (Student) [See Student Activ- 
pum Movements [See Also Student 


ivism] 1825 e 
EE (Self) [See Self Actualiza- 


tion] SC 
ity [See Perce, tual Discrimination] 

eg [Ses Physical Treatment 
Methods] D 

Acute Alcoholic Intoxication [See Alco- 
hol Intoxication, Brain Disorders] : 
Acute Psychosis [See Acute Psychotic 
Episode, Acute Schizophrenia, Psycho- 


S te Psychotic Episode [See Also Psy- 


chosis] 1484 ja [See Also Psychosis, 


‘Adaptability (Personality) [See Also Per- 


i its] 1846 d 
EE Sensory Adaptation] ` 
‘Adaptation (Environmental) [See Envi- 
ronmental Adaptation] 


Adaptation (Sensory) [See Sensory Ad- 
aptation] 
Adaptation (Social) [See Social Adjust- 
ment] 
Addiction [See Alcoholism, Behavior 
Disorders, Drug Addiction, Heroin Ad- 
diction] 
Addisons Disease [See Syndromes] 
Adenosine [See Also Nucleic Acids] 379 
Adjectives [See Language, Linguistics, 
Verbal Communication] 
Adjudication [See Also Legal Processes] 
706, 735, 752, 755, 807, 919 
Adjustment [See Also Related Terms] 
1428 
Administration (Test) [See Test Adminis- 
tration] 
Administrators [See Management Per- 
sonnel] 
Admission (Psychiatric Hospital) [See 
Psychiatric Hospital Admission] 
A ion Criteria (Student) [See Stu- 
dent Admission Criteria] 
Adolescence [See Adolescents] 
Adolescent Development 578, 643, 995, 
1597 
Adolescent Psychology [See Psychology, 
Social Sciences] 
Adolescents [See Also Developmental 
Age Groups] 280, 580, 581, 619, 22, 631, 
64, 684, 696, 702, 704, 709, 713, 718, 
720, 722, 725, 728, 743, 744, 785, 788, 
817, 858, 865, 872, 887, 955, 967, 974, 
980, 1139, 1154, 1183, 1199, 1201, 1230, 
1235, 1270, 1275, 1277, 1287, 1299, 1303, 
1349, 1392, 1407, 1456, 1507, 1518, 1654, 
1659, 1679, 1695, 1718, 1720, 1746, 1759, 
1764, 1775, 1819, 1844, 1931, 1982. — 
Adopted Children [See Also Family 
Moi, [See Legal Processes] 
A n ee Legal Proc 
Adoptive Parents [Sce Family Members, 
Parents 
NEA Cortex Hormones [See Hor- 
mones z 
Ze Cortex Steroids [See Corticos- 
teroids] 5 
Adrenal Gland Secretion [See Endocrine 
Gland Secretion, Secretion (Gland)) ` 
Adrenal Glands [See Also Endocrine 
474 
em Medulla ee [See Hor- 
repinephrine| 
piens tke Physical Treatment 
Surge! 
Mdh ee dine Drops 25; 478, 485, 
1092 


Adrenergic Drugs [See Amphetamine, 
Dextroamphetamine] 

‘Adrenergic Nerves [See Nervous System] 
Adrenochrome [See — Hallucinogenic 
Drugs] 


Adrenocorticotropin [See Corticotropin] 
Adrenolytic Drugs [See Chlorpromazine] 
Adult Education 787 

Adultery [See Extramarital Intercourse] 
Adulthood [See Adults] 

Adults [See Also Aged, Developmental 
Age Groups, Middle Aged, Young 
Adults] 347, 371, 657, 713, 1931 1 
Adventitiously Handicapped [See Handi- 


capped] Tenit 
deris [See Also dp Linguistics, 
Verbal Communication] 925 
Advertising [See Also Television Adver- 
tising] 781, 905, 918, 924, 937, 944, 1938 
Aerospace Personnel [See Aircraft Pilots] 
Aesthetic Preferences [See Also Prefer- 
ences] 902, 940, 1113 
Aesthetics 903, 941 
Aetiology [See Etiology] 
Affective Disturbances [See Also Depres- 
sion (Emotion) Neurotic Depressive 
Reaction, Psychotic Depressive Reac- 
tion] 1134, 1605 
Affective Psychosis [See Manic Depres- 
sive Psychosis, Psychosis, Psychotic De- 
pressive GE 
Afferent Stimulation [See Also Stimula- 
tion] 334, 401 
Afferentiation [See Afferent Stimulation] 
Affiliation Motivation [See Also Motiva- 
tion] 880, 894, 1506 
Africa 577, 794, 928, 1369, 1397, 1827, 
1919, 1920, 1933, 1982 
Aftercare 1374, 1568, 1636 
Aftereffect (Perceptual) [See Perceptual 
EH Is 
Afterimage [See Also Illusions (Percep- 
tion), Perceptual Aftereffect] 136, 137 P 
Age [See Developmental Age Groups] 
Age Linked Developinental Differences 
60, 155, 251, 403, 513, 516, 524, 538, 570, 
594, 623, 636, 660, 677, 725, 1169, 1193, 
1289, 1845, 1854, 1894, 1976 
Aged [See Also Adults, Developmental 
SCH Groups] 226, 251, 581, 582, Ai 654, 
655, 656, 658, 659, 661, 662, 663, 767, 
1012, 1044, 1062, 1079, 1088, 1109, 1125, 
1166, 1174, 1476, 1488, 1565, 1575, 1580, 
yen 1604, 1652, 1656, 1660, 1667, 1672, 
Agencies (Groups) [Sce Organizations 
Aggressive Behavior [See Also e 
Aggressive Behavior, Attack Behavior, 
Conflict, Social Behavior, Violence, 
War] 259, 260, 266, 267, 273, 374, 629, 
667, 709, 806, 810, 851, 865, 867, 881, 
883, DIS 1383, 1485, 1512 
eness [See Als i 
A Tiens] 199 [ o Personality 
Ae) ee) [See Physiological 
Agitated Depression [See Depression 


Agnosia [See Perceptual Disturbances 
Agnosticism [See Religious Beliefs] ! 
Agonistic Behavior [See Aggressive Be- 


Agoraphobia [See Also Phobias] 1514 
Agraphia [See Aphasia, Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders] 

Agricultural Extension Workers [See 
ZE Personnel] 

ir See Pneumoence- 
phalography] T S 
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Air Force Personnel [See Also Govern- 
ment Personnel, Military Personnel] 
1957, 1977, 1997 

Air Traffic Accidents [See Accidents] 
Air Transportation [See Transportation] 
Aircraft Pilots 1968, 2022 

Alanines [See Amino Acids, Phenylala- 
nine] 

Alarm Responses 369 

Albinism [See Genetic Disorders] 

Albino Rats [See Rats] 

Alcohol Drinking Attitudes 731, 1242 
Alcohol Patterns [See Also 
Problem Drinking] 716, 728, 751, 761, 
788, 1161, 1190, 1205, 1211, 1220, 1478, 
1682 

Alcohol Intoxication [See Also Brain 
Disorders, Chronic Alcoholic Intoxica- 
tion] 441, 728, 739, 761 

Alcoholic Beverages 470 

Alcoholic Hallucinosis [See Brain Disor- 
ders, Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Delirium Tremens, Korsakoffs Psycho- 
sis, Nervous System Disorders, Organic 
Brain Syndromes, Psychosis, Syn- 
dromes] 

Alcoholic Psychosis [See Brain Disor- 
ders, Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Delirium Tremens, Korsakoffs Psycho- 
sis, Nervous System Disorders, Organic 
Brain Syndromes, Psychosis, Syn- 
dromes] 

Alcoholics Anonymous [See Also Organi- 
zations] 1213 

Alcoholism [See Also Behavior Disor- 
ders, Korsakoffs Psychosis] 1161, 1190, 
1191, 1193, 1194, 1195, 1200, 1202, 1205, 
1207, 1211, 1212, 1213, 1215, 1220, 1231, 
1232, 1236, 1242, 1243, 1466, 1467, 1499, 
1523, 1610, 1622, 1649, 1682, 1764 
Alcohols [See Ethanol, Tetrahydrocan- 
nabinol] 

Aldosterone [See Corticosteroids, Hor- 
mones] 

Alienation [See Also Emotional States] 
665, 994, 1039, 1205, 1392, 1720, 1994 
Alkaloids [See Apomorphine, Atropine, 
Caffeine, Cocaine, Mescaline, Mor- 
phine, Nicotine, Papaverine, Physostig- 
mine, Reserpine, Strychnine] 

Allergic Disorders 1134, 1525 

Allergic Skin Disorders [See Allergic 
Disorders, Skin Disorders] 

Allergies [See Allergic Disorders] 
Alligators [See Crocodilians] 

Alopecia [See Skin Disorders] 

Alpha Rhythm [See Electrical Activity, 
A R 

Alphabets [See Language, Letters (Al- 
phabet), Linguistics, Verbal Communi- 
cation, Written Language] 

mak Effects [See Environmental Ef- 


Altruism [See Also Social Behavior] 856, 


867, 2001 
Disease [See Brain Di: 
Central Nervous S, SE 
Nervous System Disorders, Organic 
Brain Syndromes, Presenile Dementia. 
Syndromes] ; 
Amaurotic Familial Idi See Geneti 
Disorders, Mental Renin Ge 
y (Tolerance) [See Tolerance 
For Ambiguity] 
Ambition [See Aspirations] 
Ambivalence [See Emotional States] 


m 


Amblyopia [See Eye Disorders] 
Amentia [See Mental Retardation] 
American Indians [See Also Ethnic 
Groups] 695, 1197, 1201, 1382, 1773 
Amine Oxidase Inhibitors [See Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide] 
Amine Oxidases [See Monoamine Oxi- 
dases] 
Amines [See Amitriptyline, Ampheta- 
mine, Atropine, Catecholamines, Chlor- 
diazepoxide, Chlorimipramine, Chlor- 
promazine, Cocaine, Dextroampheta- 
mine, Dopamine, Imipramine, Meth- 
amphetamine, Methylphenidate, Norep- 
inephrine, Physostigmine, Puromycin, 
Serotonin] 
Amino Acids [See Also Aspartic Acid, 
Glutamic Acid, Phenylalanine, Trypto- 
phan, Tyrosine] 570 
Amitriptyline [See Also Antidepressant 
Drugs, Tranquilizing Drugs] 462, 464, 
1474, 1475, 1480 
Ammonium Bromide [See Sedatives] 
Ammons Full Range Picture Vocab Test 
[See Intelligence Measures] 

[See Also Thought Disturb- 
ances] 1137, 1326 
Amniotic Fluid 383 
Amobarbital [See Also Barbiturates, 
CNS Affecting Drugs, Hypnotic Drugs, 
Sedatives] 484 
Amobarbital Sodium [See Amobarbital] 
Amphetamine [See Also Appetite De- 
pressing Drugs, CNS Affecting Drugs, 
CNS Stimulating Drugs] 446, Ga 738, 
762, 773, 774, 791, 1454, 1461 
Amphetamine (D-) [See Dextroampheta- 
mine] 
Amphetamine (DI-) [See Amphetamine] 
Amphetamine Sulfate [See Ampheta- 
mine] 
Amphibia [See Frogs, Vertebrates] 
Amplifiers (Apparatus) [See Also Appa- 
ratus] 1291 
Amputation [See Physical Treatment 
Methods, Surgery] 
Amputees [See Hic oed; Physically 
Handicapped] 
Amy; Body [See Also Brain, Cen- 
tral Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, 
E imbic System, Nervous 
System] 41 
Amytal [See Amobarbital] 
Anabolism [See Metabolism] 
Anaclitic Depression [See Affective Dis- 
turbances, Depression (Emotion), Emo- 
tional States] 
Anagram Problem Solving [See Also 
qus Processes, Problem Solving] 


Anagrams [See Lan e, Verbal Com- 
munication, Vocabula: 

Analeptic Drugs [See Also CNS Affect- 
ing Drugs, CNS Stimulating Drugs, 
Strychnine] 448 

Analgesic Drugs [See Atropine, Metha- 
done, Morphine, Novocaine, Papave- 

e 


rine] 

Analog Computers [See Computers 
Analysis Of Contes {See GE 
Analysis, Variability Measurement] 7 
Analysis Of Variance [See Also Statisti- 
cal Analysis, Variability Measurement] 
49, 69, 78, 79 


Analysts [See Psychoanalysts] 


Analytical Psychotherapy [See Psychoth- 
erapy] 
ZE [See Family Members, Par- 
ents 
Ae [See Also Hormones, Sex 
Hormones, Testosterone] 477 
Anemia 1037 
Anencephaly [See Brain Disorders, Cen- 
tral Nervous System Disorders, Mental 
Retardation, Nervous System Disorders] 
Anesthesiology [See Medical Sciences] 
Anesthetic Drugs [See Cocaine, Metho- 
hexital, Novocaine, Pentobarbital] 
Aneurysms [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
ders] 
Anger [See Also Hostility] 259, 865 
Angina Pectoris [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders, Heart Disorders] 
Angiography [See Diagnosis, Medical 
Diagnosis] 
Angst [See Anxiety] 
Animal Aggressive Behavior [See Also 
Aggressive Behavior, Animal Ethology, 
Animal Social Behavior, Attack Behav- 
ior, Social Behavior] 353, 369, 435, 493, 
538, 539, 548 
Animal Behavior [See Animal Ethology] 
Animal Biological Rhythms [See Alo 
Animal Ethology] 343, 357 
Animal Breeding 439, 492, 536, 566 
Animal Circadian Rhythms [See Animal 
Biological Rhythms, Animal ee 
Animal Communication [See Also Ani- 
mal Distress Calls, Animal Ethology, 
Animal Social Behavior, Social Behav- 
ior] 522, 523, 531, 542 
Animal Courtship Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology, Animal Social Behav- 
ior, Social Behavior] 547, 550 
Animal Courtship Displays [See Animal 
cuenta Behavior, Animal Ethology, 
oe ocial Behavior, Social Behav- 
10r] 
Animal Distress Calls [See Also Animal 
Communication, Animal Ethology, Ani- 
mal Social Behavior, Animal Vocaliza- 
tions, Social Behavior] 542 
Animal Division Of Labor [See Animal 
Ethology, Animal Social Behavior, So- 
cial Behavior] 
Animal Dominance [See Also Animal 
Ethology, Animal Social Behavior, So- 
ga Behavior] 528, 529, 532, 534, 543, 
Animal Drinking Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology] 422, 438, 514, 521, 528 
Animal Environments [See Also Environ- 
ment, Social Environments] 296, 380, 
490, 501, 516, 517 
Animal Escape Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal Ethology] 432, 503, 513 
Animal Ethology [See Also Animal Ag- 
[aS Behavior, Animal Biological 
jme Animal Communication, Ani- 
mal Courtship Behavior, Animal Dis- 
tress Calls, Animal Dominance, Animal 
Drinking Behavior, Animal Escape Be- 
havior, “Animal Exploratory Behavior, 
Animal Feeding GE Animal In- 
nate Behavior, Animal Instinctive Be- 
havior, Animal Maternal Behavior, Ani- 
mal Mating Behavior, Animal Play, 
Animal Sexual Receptivity, Animal So- 
cial Behavior, Animal Vocalizations, 
Attack Behavior, Imprinting, Nest 
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Building, Territoriality] 25, 384, 386, 498, 


535, 545, 548, 568 

Animal Exploratory Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology] 391, 406, pt 

Animal Feeding Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology] 393, 405, 438, 492, 
493, 497, 510 


Animal Ethology] 535, 537, Sai 

Animal Maternal Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology, Animal Social Behav- 
ior, Social Behavior] 360, 383, 439, 455, 
492, 494, 524, 534, 540, 541, 544, 545 
Animal Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal Ethology Animal Sexual Receptivi- 
ty, Animal Social Behavior, Social Be- 
havior] 376, 389, 411, 466, 475, 533, 536, 
547, 549 

Animal Motivation [See Also Motivation] 
391, 413, 421, 438, 441, 501, 503, 509, 
512, 518 

Animal Nocturnal Behavior [See Animal 
Ethology] 

Animal Play [See Also Animal Ethology] 
527 


Animal Sex Differences [See Animal 


Ethology] 

Animal Receptivity [See Also 
Animal Ethology. Animal Mating Be- 
havior, Animal ial Behavior, ial 
Behavior] 335, 460, 466, 477 

Animal Social Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal essive Behavior, Animal Com- 
munication, Animal Courtship Behavior, 
Animal Distress Calls, Animal Domi- 
nance, Animal Ethology, Animal Mater- 
nal Behavior, Animal Mating Behavior, 
Animal Sexual Ree Attack Be- 
havior, Social Behavior] 391, 403, 493, 
522, 527, 529, 530, 532, 534, 537, 540. 
Animal Vocalizations [See Also Animal 
Distress Calls, Animal Ethology] 315, 
520, 526, 542, 551 

Animals [See Also Related Terms] 509, 
568, 1008 d 3 

Animism [See Also Philosophies] 670 
Anomie [See Alienation] 

Anorexia Nervosa [See Also Psychoso- 
matic Disorders, d 1431 
Anorexigenic Drugs [See Appetite De- 


in, ] ; 
PROVA. (Statistics ) [See Analysis Of 
Mec E S posl 387 

0 

Anoxia [S a SH : ) 
[See Analeptic Demla ; 
e PS Es St Sciences] 
664, 1766 
Antibiotics. [See 
pus (Serial Learning) ) [See Serial 
Anticipation mur uper , 
Anticonvulsive Drugs [See Choral Hyd- 
rate, Diphenylh: dantoin, Pentobarbital] 
‘Antidepressant Drugs [See Also Amitrip- 
tyline, Desipramine, Imipramine, pu 
um Carbonate, Methylp! enidate] E: 


1439, 1469, 1474 
S IE 


Also Cycloheximide, 


Drugs [See Chlorpromazine, 
Sulpiride] 


anne Drugs [See Diphenylhydan- 

d 

Antihistaminic Drugs [See Drugs] 

Antihypertensive Drugs [See Also Chlor- 

promaane, Reserpine] ask 
Antitremor 

Drugs] 


Antipathy [See Aversion] 

Antipsychotic Drugs [See Chlorproma- 
zine, Promazine, Reserpine] 

Antis Drugs [See Chlorpro- 
mazine, Promazine] 

Antisemitism [See Race Attitudes] 
Antisocial Behavior [See Also Behavior 
Disorders, Child Abuse, Crime, Homi- 
cide, Juvenile Delinquency, Rape, Reci- 
divism, Shoplifting] 805, 1235 

Antisocial 


n [See Also Person- 
ality Disorders] 1110 
Antispasmodic Drugs [See Atropine, 
Papaverine] 


Antitremor 1447 

Antitubercular Drugs [See Drugs] 
Antitubocurarine Drugs [See Drugs] 
Antonyms [See Language, Linguistics, 
Verbal Communication, Vocabulary, 
Ants [See Also Insects, Invertebrates] 
369 

Anxiety 196, 272, 298, 484, 632, 713, 874, 
894, 959, 984, 1107, 1115, 1129, 1155, 
1176, 1180, 1342, 1432, 1448, 1475, 1480, 
1610, 1834 

Anxiety Neurosis [See Anxiety, Neurosis] 
Anxiety Reducing Drugs [See Tranquiliz- 
ing Drugs] 

Anxiousness [See Anxiety] 

Aorta [See Cardiovascular System] 
Apache Indians [See American Indians] 
Apes [See Primates (Nonhuman)] 

[See Pain, Symptoms] 
Aphasia [See Also Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders] 1279, 1288, 
1293 
Aj See Symptoms] 

d HE Also Hypnotic Drugs, 
Opiates] 485 


Hydrochloride [See Apo- 


[See Also Amplifiers (Appara- 
tus), Cage Apparatus, Computers, Elec- 


trodes, Generators (A) atus), Sonar, 
Tachisto: Taj Recorders, Video- 


tape Recorders] 12, 220, 311, 322, 328, 
35. 476, 491, 1304, 1378, 2022 

Apparent Distance [See Distance Percep- 
tion, Spatial Perception. : 
t M Also Motion 


ovement [ 
Perception, Spatial Perception] 128, 134, 
139, 147, 153 RM 
Apparent Size [See Also Size Discrimina- 
tion, Spatial Perception] 159, 1935 


Appetite 258, 392 
Appetite Decan ex [See Also 
Amphetamine, xtroamphetamine] 


144. i 
Appetite Disorders [See Anorexia Nervo- 


ity, Symptoms; 

e We (ee Also Clinical 
Psychology, Community Psychology, 
ucational Psychology, Engineering 
Psychology, Industrial ^ Psychology, 
Medical yehology EE School 
Psychology, Social Sciences] 1945 

[See Anxiety] "E 
Apprenticeship [See Personnel Training] 


morphine] 


Approval (Social) [See Social Approval] 
Apraxia [See S; prome] 
Aptitude [See Ability] 
Aptitude (Academic) [See Academic Ap- 
titude] 
Aptitude Measures 46, 51, 622, 1321, 
1913, 1942, 1990 
Arachnida [See Also Invertebrates] 498, 
544 
Arachnoiditis [See Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Nervous System Disor- 
ders] 
Arapaho Indians [See American Indians] 
Architects [See Business and Industrial 
Personnel] 
Architecture [See Arts] 
Arecoline [See Cholinomimetic Drugs] 
Arguments [See Aggressive Behavior, 
Conflict, Interpersonal Communication, 
Interpersonal Interaction, Social Behav- 
ior, Social Interaction] 
Arm (Anatomy) 491 
Army Personnel [See Also Government 
Personnel, Military Personnel] 1992 
Arousal (Physiological) [See Physiologi- 
cal Arousal] 
Arousal (Sexual) [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 
Arrhythmias (Heart) [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders, Heart Disorders] 
Art [See Also Arts, Drawing, Painting 
(Art)] 903, 908, 1409 
Art Education [See Curriculum] 
Art Therapy 1402 
Arterial Pulse 1154 
Arteries (Anatomy) [See Cardiovascular 
System] 
Arteriosclerosis [See Cardiovascular Dis- 
orders] 
Arthropoda [See Ants, Arachnida, Dro- 
sophila, Insects, Invertebrates, Moths] 
Articulation (Speech) [See Also Speech 
Characteristics, Verbal Communication] 
573, 904 
Articulation Disorders [See Also Stutter- 
ing] 1302 
Artificial Respiration [See 
Treatment Methods] 
Artistic Ability [See Also Musical Abili- 
ty] 340 
[See Also Art, Autobiography, 
Biography, Drama, Drawing, Literature, 
Motion Pictures (Entertainment), Music, 
Painting (Art), Poetry, Prose] 1165 
Artwork [See Art] 
Asceticism [See Philosophies, Religious 
Practices] 
Ascorbic Acid [See Vitamins] 
enazim [See Judaism] 
dame Acid [See Also Amino Acids] 


Asphyxia [See Anoxia] 

Aspirations [See Also Educational Aspi- 
rations, Occupational Aspirations] 1830 
Assertiveness [Sce Personality Traits] 
Assessment [See Measurement] 
Assistance (Social Behavior) [See Also 
Interpersonal Interaction, Social Behav- 
ior, Social Interaction] 852, 870, 883 
Association Learning (Paired) [See 
Paired Associate Learning] 
Penn [See History Of Psychol- 
ogy. 
Associations (Contextual) [See Contextu- 
al Associations] 


Physical 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


Associations (Groups) [See Organiza- 
tions] ` 
Associations (Word) [See Word Associa- 
tions] 

Ee Processes [See Also Cogni- 
tive Processes, Contextual Associations] 
223, 246, 952, 1142, 1557 

Asthenia [See Also Symptoms] 1284 _ 
Asthenic Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 

Asthma 1154, 1163, 1525 

Asylums [See Psychiatric Hospitals] 


Ataractic Drugs [See  Tranquilizing 
Drugs] rz 
Ataraxic Drugs [See  Tranquilizing 


Drugs| 
Ataxia [See Also Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Nervous System Disor- 
ders, Sympioms] 417 
Atheism [See Religious Beliefs] 
Atherosclerosis [See Cardiovascular Dis- 
orders] 
Athetosis [See Brain Disorders, Central 
Nervous System Disorders, Nervous 
System Disorders] 
Athletic Participation [See Also Recrea- 
tion] 1588 
Atmospheric Conditions [See Environ- 
mental Effects} 
Atropine [See Also Sedatives] 443 
Attack Behavior [See Also Aggressive 
Behavior, Animal Aggressive Behavior, 
Animal Ethology, Animal Social Behav- 
ior, Social Behavior] 395 
Attainment (Achievement) [See Achieve- 
ment] 
Attempted Suicide [See Also Behavior 
Disorders] 1340 
SE (School) [See School Attend- 
ance 
Attendants (Institutions) [See Also Medi- 
cal Personnel, Paraprofessional Person- 
nel] 1034 
Attention 88, 108, 129, 227, 230, 235, 240, 
UM. 251, 280, 324, 406, 1128, 1297, 
16 
Attitude Change 184, 219, 700, 722, 747, 
760, 792, 808, 809, 840, 868, 907, 909, 
E 1592, 1724, 1751, 1775, 1787, 1841, 
1 

Attitude Formation 734 
Sr Inyentories [See Attitude Meas- 
ures 
Attitude Measurement 55, 724, 785, 1213 
Attitude Measures [See Also Wilson 
Patterson Conservatism Scale] 62, 639, 
869, 899, 937 
Attitude Similarity 802, 1213, 1735 
Attitude Tests [See Attitude Measures] 
Attitudes [See Also Related Terms] 692, 
721, 729, 750, 787, 896, 897, 1037, 1382, 
1631, 1723 
Attorneys E 827, 1495 

ttraction (Interpersonal) [See Interper- 
sonal Attraction] i me 
Attribution 184, 850, 859, 886, 892, 905, 


Audiences 855 

Audiometers [See Apparatus] 
Audiometry 114, 127, 323, 1281 
Audiotapes [See Audiovisual Communi- 
cations Media, Communications Media] 
Audiovisual Aids (Educational) [See Edu- 
cational Audiovisual Aids] 

Audiovisual Communications Media [See 
Also Communications Media, Educa- 


iv 


tional Audiovisual Aids, Motion Pic- 
tures, Motion Pictures (Educational), 
Motion Pictures (Entertainment), Tele- 
vision, Television Advertising, Video- 
tapes] 1977 

Audiovisual Instruction [See Also Teach- 
ing, Teaching Methods, Televised In- 
struction, Videotape Instruction] 1770 
Audition [See Auditory Perception] 
Auditory Cortex [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, Nerv- 
ous System, Temporal Lobe] 315 
Auditory Discrimination [See Also Audi- 
tory Perception, Pitch Discrimination] 
111, 116, 120, 121, 125, 526, 1076, 1282 
Auditory Evoked Potentials [See Also 
Electrical Activity, Electrophysiology, 
Evoked Potentials] 114, 319, 323 
Auditory Feedback [See Auditory Stimu- 
lation, Feedback, Perceptual Stimula- 
tion, Sensory Feedback] 

Auditory Hallucinations [See Hallucina- 
tions, Perceptual Disturbances] 
Auditory Localization [See Also Auditory 
Perception] 404 

Auditory Masking [See Also Masking] 
108, 118, 126 

Auditory Measurement [See Audiometry] 
Auditory Neurons [See Nervous System, 
Neurons, Sensory Neurons] 

Auditory Perception [See Also Auditory 
Discrimination, Auditory Localization, 
Loudness Perception, Pitch Discrimina- 
tion, Pitch Perception, Speech Percep- 
tion] 112, 114, 118, 119, 123, 245, 1195 
Auditory Stimulation [See Also Noise 
Levels (Work Areas), Perceptual Stimu- 
lation, Pitch (Frequency), Stimulation] 
113, 116, 118, 226, 229, 246, 250, 256, 
306, 310, 319, 551, 556, 564 

Auditory Thresholds 113, 323, 561 

Aunts [See Family Members] 

Aura [See Symptoms] 

Aurally Handicapped [See Also Deaf, 
Handicapped, Partially Hearing Im- 
paired] mg 1335, 1351, 1637, 1868, 
1870, 1876, 1886 

Australia 1457, 1730 : 
Authoritarianism [See Also Personalit 
Traits] 742, 808, 835, 957, 959, 993, 1039, 
1752 

Authoritarianism (Parental) [See Parental 
Permissiveness] 

Authority 1959 

ne [See Also Early Infantile Autism] 


Autistic Children [See Also Emotionall 
Disturbed, Handicapped] 1108, 1181, 
1501, 1520, 1871 z 
Autistic Thinking Thinking, 
Thought Disturbances] : 
Autobiography [See Also Arts, Biogra- 
phy, Literature, Prose] 1544 
Autoeroticism [See Masturbation] 
Autogenic Training [See Psychothera- 


[See 


peutic Techniques] 
Autohypnosis Bee Hypnosis] 
Autokinetic Illusion [See Apparent 


Movement, Motion Perception, Spatial 
Perception, Vision, Visual 'erception] 
Automatism [See Symptoms] 

Automobile Safety [See Highway Safety] 
aoe Ganglia [See DAE Sys- 
tem 

Autonomic Nervous System [See Choli- 
nergic Nerves, Nervous System] 


Autonomic Nervous System Disorders 
[See Nervous DE Disorders] 

Autopsy [See Physical Treatment Me- 
thods, Surgery] 

Autosome Disorders [See Chromosome 
Disorders, Downs Syndrome, Genetic 
Disorders] 

Aversion 420 

Aversion Therapy [See Also Behavior 
Modification, Behavior Therapy] 1526 
Aversive Stimulation [See Also Stimula- 
tion] 268, 332, 380, 500 

Aviators [See Aircraft Pilots] 

Avoidance 274, 539, 1355 

Avoidance Conditioning [See Also Condi- 
tioning, Operant Conditioning] 304, 310, 
390, 400, 423, 424, 489, 500 

Awareness [See Also Consciousness 
States] 811, 970 

Axons [See Nervous System, Neurons] 


Babbling [See Infant Vocalization] 
Babies [See Infants] 
Babinski Reflex [See Reflexes] 
Baboons [See Mammals, Primates (Non- 
human), Vertebrates] 
Background (Family) [See Family Back- 
round 

ackward Masking [See Masking] 
Bacterial Disorders [See Bacterial Men- 
ingitis] 
Bacteria! Meningitis [See Also Central 
Nervous System Disorders, Nervous 
System Disorders] 1336 
Badminton [See Recreation, Sports] 
Balance [See Equilibrium] 
Barbital [See Barbiturates, CNS Affect- 
ing Drugs, Hypnotic Drugs, Sedatives] 
Barbiturates [See Also Amobarbital, 
Methohexital, Pentobarbital] 791, 1489 
Bargaining [See Also Interpersonal Com- 
munication, Interpersonal Interaction, 
TR Behavior, Social Interaction] 819, 
Baroreceptors [See Nerve Endings, Nerv- 
ous System] 
Barrett Lennard Relationship Invent [See 
Also Personality Measures] 59 
Basal Ganglia [See Amygdaloid Body, 
Brain, Caudate Nucleus, Central Nerv- 
ous System, Cerebral Cortex, Nervous 
System] 
Basal Metabolism [See Metabolism] 
Basal Readers [See Reading Materials] 
Basal Skin Resistance [See Electrophy- 
siology, Skin Electrical Properties, Skin 
Resistance] 
Baseball [See Sports] 
Basketball [See Recreation, Sports] 
Bass (Fish) [See Fishes, Vertebrates] 
Bats [See Also Mammals, Vertebrates] 
SH 559, 566, 567 Hi 

attered Child Syndrome [See Antisoci: 
Behavior, Behavior Disorders, Child 
Abuse, Syndromes] z 
er Theorem [See Statistical Probabil- 
1y] 
Beavers [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Beer [See Alcoholic Beverages] 
Bees [See Insects, Invertebrates] 
Beetles [See Insects, Invertebrates] 
Behavior Change 760, 787, 1592, 1789 
Behavior Disorders [See Also Alcohol- 
ism, Antisocial Behavior, Attempted 
Suicide, Child Abuse, Crime, Deception, 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


Dog Abuse, Addiction, Heroi 
Addiction, Homicide, A Dun. 
qu Eom Psychosis, Rape, 
ecidivism, utilation, Shoplifti: 
Suicide] 1089, 1227, 1593 nep 
Behavior Modification [See Also Aver- 
sion Therapy, Behavior Therapy, Class- 
room Behavior Modification, Contin- 
gency Mor um Implosive "Therapy, 
ystematic Desensitization Therapy, To- 
ken Economy Pro; ] 644, 979, 1294, 
1300, 1463, 1496, 1498, 1517, 1523, 1531, 
1536, 1581, 1588, 1668, 1673, 1679, 1751, 
1883, 1888, 1962 
Behavior Problems 630, 1208, 1224, 1259, 
1399, 1500, 1529, 1680, 1768, 1800 
Behavior Therapy [See Also Aversion 
Therapy, Behavior Modification, Implo- 
sive era Systematic Desensitization 
Therapy] 1501, 1524, 1532, 1537, 1539 
Behar Sciences [See Social Sciences] 
Behaviorism [See Also History Of Psy- 
chology] 15, 19, 33, 1689, 1934 
Bekesy A [See Audiometry] 
Beliefs (Religion) [See Religious Beliefs] 


Bemegride [See Analeptic , CNS 
Affecting Drugs, CNS Stimulating 
Drugs] 


Benactyzine [See Tranquilizing Drugs] 
Bender Gestalt Test [See Also Personali- 
ty Measures, Projective Personality 
Measures, Projective eebe 52 
Benign Neoplasms [See Neoplasms] 
Benzedrine [See Amphetamine] 
Beverages (Alcohol) [See Alcoholic Bev- 
Fer ) [See R Bias] 
lesponse; esponse Bias; 
Ee ama [See Sampling (Experi- 
men 
Bibliography 28, 450, 1378 
Bi [See Also Language, Verbal 
Communication] 923, 925 
Binocular Vision [See Also Vision, Visual 
Perception] 131, 135, 150, 166, 565. 
Binomial Distribution [See GEI 
Statistical Analysis, Statistical Probabili- 


t 

SE [See Also Neurochemistry] 
440, 1155, 1215, 1232, 1605 

Biographical Inventories [See Also Inven- 
tories] 2006 


Biography [See Also Arts, Autobiogra- 
hy, Literature, Prose] 949, 1554, 2 

Biological Clocks (Animal) [Sce Animal 
Biological Rhythms 
Bi Rhythms 


cal Rhythms, 
Ry 


Ise Animal Biologi- 
Human ` Biological 


Biology [See Neurobiology] 4 
Biopsy E Diagnosis, Medical Diagno- 
sis] 

irds [See Also Chickens, Doves, Ducks, 
Pi A Vertebrates] 25, 497, 548, 553 


Birth 343, 360 : 

Birth Control [See Also Contraceptive 

Devices, Family Planning, Vasectomy] 

736, 743, 766, 786, 789 e 

Birth Order [See Also Family Structure] 
1818 

Le [See Also Sociocultural Fac- 

751 
SE [See Homosexuality, Psycho- 
sexual Behavior, Sexual Deviations; 


H 


Blackbirds [See Birds, Vertebrates) 
Blacks [See Negroes] 
Blind [See Also Handicapped, Visuall 
dud 1305, 1317, 1346, 1353, 


Blood [See Blood Plasma, Blood Sei 
Blood And L; Disorders jon 
Anemia,r Leukemias, Malaria] 

Blood 1607 


346, 440, 1192 

Blood Pressure 1423 

Blood Pressure Disorders [See Cardio- 
vascular Disorders, Hypertension 

nou Serum [See AS Blood Plasma] 


Binal Sugar [See Also Glucose, Sugars} 


Blood Transfusion [See Physical Treat- 
ment Methods} 

aon Vessels [See Cardiovascular Sys- 
tem] 

Blood Volume 1114 

Blue Collar Workers [See Also Business 
And Industrial Personnel, Skilled Indus- 
trial Workers] 708, 1987, 2004 

Body Fluids (See Amniotic Fluid, Blood 
Plasma, Blood Sorin KETA ; 
Body Image iso m; 
Disturbances) $5 963, 1000 » Sr 
Body Image Disturbances [See Also Body 
Image] 1176 

Body Language [See Interpersonal Com- 
munication, Se Seiten ` 
Body Rocking [See Symptoms; 

Body es [See Also Skin Temp- 
erature, Thermoregulation (Body)] 465 
Body Types [See Somatotypes] 

Body Weight [See Also Obesity] 422, 
1442 

Bone Conduction Audiometry [See Au- 
diometry] 

Bone Marrow [See Tissues (Body)] 

Bones [See Tissues (Body)] 

Book 10, 13, 21, 22, 25, 31, 34, 35, 36, 37, 
44, 62, 70, 73, 84, 98, 100, 106, 151, 212, 
286, 287, 294, 295, 335, 368, 490, 522, 
571, 578, 584, 586, 590, 611, 620, 623, 
625, 635, 637, 644, 648, 651, 662, 664, 
665, 667, 675, 686, 689, 690, 719, 726, 
733, 758, 771, 772, 800, 813, 816, 820, 
838, 846, 912, 934, 947, 965, 979, 981, 
988, 992, 998, 1046, 1073, 1074, 1083, 
1089, 1103, 1108, 1111, 1218, 1221, 1223, 
1228, 1240, 1241, 1246, 1263, 1269, 1359, 
1365, 1375, 1379, 1387, 1412, 1416, 1451, 
1519, 1531, 1544, 1551, 1554, 1555, 
1599, 1643, 1690, 1691, 1697, 1699, 
1709, 1712, 1713, 1717, 1721, 1722, 1758, 
1772, 1793, 1803, 1917, 1918, 1945, 1947, 
1972, 1994, 1995, 1998, 2012, 2015 
Books [See Communications Media] 
Borderline Mental Retardation 
Mental Retardation] : 
Boredom [See Also Emotional States] 


[See 


269 
Bourgeois [See Middle Class] 

| [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
ders, Heart Disorders] y 
Braille Instruction [See Curriculum] 
Brain [See Also Amygdaloid Body, 
Auditory Cortex, Caudate Nucleus, Cen- 
tral Nervous System, Cerebellum, Cere- 
bral Cortex, Corpus Callosum, Dience- 


phalon, Frontal Lobe, Geniculate Bod- 
tes (Thalamus), Hippocampus, Hypotha- 
lamus, Limbic System, Motor Cortex, 
Nervous System, Optic Chiasm, Reticu- 
lar Formation, Temporal Lobe, Thala- 
mus, Visual Cortex] 93, 288, 296 
Brain Ablation [See Brain Lesions] 
Brain Concussion [See Brain Damage, 
Brain Disorders, Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Head Injuries, Nervous 
System Disorders] 
Brain Damage [See Also Brain Disor- 
ders, Brain Lesions, Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Hypothalamus Le- 
sions, Nervous System Disorders] 1072, 
1195, 1266, 1285, 1308, 1321, 1343, 1609 
Brain Damaged [See Also Handicapped] 
1088, 1307, 1316, 1328, 1604 
Brain Disorders [See Also Alcohol Intox- 
ication, Aphasia, Brain Damage, Brain 
Lesions, Central Nervous System Disor- 
ders, Cerebral Palsy, Chronic Alcoholic 
Intoxication, Delirium Tremens, Epilep- 
Sy, Epileptic Seizures, Hydrocephaly, 
ere Lesions, Korsakoffs Psy- 
chosis, Minimal Brain Disorders, Nerv- 
ous System Disorders, Organic Brain 
Syndromes, Parkinsons Disease, Presen- 
ile Dementia, Senile Dementia] 1268, 
1371 
Brain Dysfunction [See Brain Disorders] 
Brain Injuries [See Brain Damage] 
Brain Lesions [See Also Brain Damage, 
Brain Disorders, Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Hypothalamus Lesions, 
Lesions, Nervous System Disorders] 395, 
403, 406, 408, 409, 410, 416, 417, 419, 
421, 424, 430, 434, 436, 1288, 1306, 1308, 
1316, 1341 
Brain Neoplasms [See Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, Neo- 
lasms, Nervous System Disorders] 
Brain Stem [See Brain, Central Nervous 
System, Nervous System, Reticular For- 
mation] 
Brain Stimulation [See Also Chemical 
Brain Stimulation, Electrical Brain Stim- 
ulation, Stereotaxic Techniques, Stimu- 
. lation] 407, 426, 437 
Breast Neoplasms [See Neo lasms] 
Breathing [See Respiration, 
Breeding (Animal) [See Animal Breed- 


ing] 
Brief Psychotherapy [See Also Psychoth- 
erapy] 1404, 1528 
Brightness Perception [See Also Vision, 
Visual Perception] 155, 164, 398, 509 
Bromides [See Drugs] 
Brothers [See Fa: ly Members, Siblings] 
Buddhism [See Religious Affiliation, 
Religious Beliefs] 
Budgerigars [See Birds, Vertebrates] 
Bufotenine [See Hallucinogenic Drugs] 
Bulls [See Cattle] 
Burns 1170, 1311 
Business 1043, 1934 
Business And Industrial Personnel [See 
Also Blue Collar Workers, Clerical 
Personnel, Management ` Personnel, 
Middle Level Managers, Skilled Indus- 
trial Workers, Top Level Managers, 
hite Collar Workers] 363, 1954, 1994, 


Business Organizations [See Organiza- 
tions] 
Business Students [See Students] 
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Businessmen [See Business And Indus- 
trial Personnel] 
Butterflies [See Insects, Invertebrates] 


Butyrylperazine [See We Drugs, 


Phenothiazine Derivatives, Tranquiliz- 
ing Drugs] A 
Buying [See Consumer Behavior] 


Cadres [See Social Groups] `` 

Caffeine [See Also CNS Affecting Drugs, 
CNS Stimulating Drugs, Heart Rate 
Affecting Drugs] 440 

Cage Apparatus [See Also Apparatus] 
495, 496 

Calcium 392 

Calcium Bromide [See CNS Affecting 
Drugs , Hypnotic Drugs, Sedatives] 
Calcium Ions [See Calcium] 

California F Scale [See Also Personality 


Measures] 957 

Calories 381 

Cameras [See Apparatus] 

Camping [See Also Recreation] 1502, 
1826 


Camps (Concentration) [See Concentra- 
tion E 

Canada 8/2, 938, 1042, 1278 

Canaries [See Birds, Vertebrates] 
Cancers [See Neoplasms] 

Cannabis [See Also Marihuana] 468, 469 
Capillaries (Anatomy) [See Cardiovascu- 
lar System] 

Capitalism [See Political Economic Sys- 
tems] 

Carbachol [See Cholinomimetic Drugs] 
ae Metabolism [See Metabol- 
ism, 

Carbohydrate Metabolism Disorders [See 
Diabetes] 

Carbohydrates [See Blood Sugar, Glu- 
cose, Sugars] 

Carcinogens [See Drugs] 

Carcinomas [See Neoplasms] 

Cardiac Disorders [See Heart Disorders} 
Cardiac Rate [See Heart Rate] 
Cardiography [See Diagnosis, Medical 
Diagnosis] 

iology [See Medical Sciences] 

Cardiovascular Disorders [See Also 
Heart Disorders, H rtension, Myocar- 
dial Infarctions] 142. 

Cardiovascular System 358, 363 

Career Aspirations [See Occupational 
Aspirations] 

Career Choice [See 
Choice] 

Career Goals [See Occupational Aspira- 
tions] 

Career Guidance [See i 
RRSO [ Occupational 
Career Preference [See Occupational 
Preference] 

rs [See Occupations] 

Carotid Arteries [See Cardiovascular 
System] 

Carotid Body [See Nerve Endings, Nerv- 
ous SES 

Carp [See Fishes, Goldfish, Vertebrates 
Carphenazine [See Neuroleptic Dru, : 
Phenothiazine Derivatives, Tranquiliz- 
ing Drugs] 

Cartilage [See Tissues (Body)] 
Cartoons (Humor) [See Humor] 
Case Report 271, 1071, 1096, 1108, 1127, 
1141, 1152, 1160, 1231, 1267, 1301, 1312, 


Occupational 


vi 


1319, 1388, 1403, 1524, 1536, 1559, 1581, 
1964 

Caseworkers [See Social Workers] 

Caste System [See Also Social Structure] 
668 

Castration [See Male Castration, Ovar- 
iectomy, Physical Treatment Methods, 
Surgery] 

Castration Anxiety [See Anxiety] 
Catabolism [See Metabolism] 

Catalepsy [See Symptoms] 

Cataplexy [See MURS: System Disor- 
ders 

hus [See Eye Disorders] 

Catatonia [See Symptoms] 

Catatonic Schizophrenia [See Psychosis, 
Schizophrenia] 

Catecholamines [See Also Dopamine, 
Norepinephrine] 337, 339, 345, 473, 474 
Ca ing [See Classification (Cogni- 
tive Process)] 

Catharsis 865 

Catheterization [See Physical Treatment 
Methods] 

Cats [See Also Mammals, Vertebrates] 
300, 311, 316, 322, 325, 327, 329, 330, 
342, 395, 396, 398, 402, 404, 407, 411, 
413, 416, 426, 436, 445, 451, 452, 479, 
487, 565 

Cattle [See Also Mammals, Vertebrates] 
543 


Caucasians 646, 674, 677, 695, 724, 872, 
120. 1302, 1538, 1773, 1818, 1833, 1909, 
1913 
Caudate Nucleus [See Also Brain, Cen- 
tral Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, 
Nervous System] 330, 410 
Cells (Bi ) [See Dendrites, Neurons, 
Sensory Neurons] 
Cen Nervous System [See Also Am- 
ygdaloid Body, Auditory Cortex, Brain, 
udate Nucleus, Cerebellum, Cerebral 
Cortex, Corpus Callosum, Diencephal- 
on, Frontal Lobe, Geniculate Bodies 
(Thalamus) Hippocampus, Hypothala- 
mus, Limbic System, Motor Cortex, 
Nervous System, Optic Chiasm, Reticu- 
lar Formation, Spinal Cord, Temporal 
Lobe, Thalamus, Visual Cortex] 281, 355 
Central Nervous System Disorders [See 
Also Aphasia, Ataxia, Bacterial Mening- 
itis, Brain Damage, Brain Disorders, 
Brain Lesions, Cerebral Palsy, Chorea, 
Delirium Tremens, Epilepsy, Epileptic 
Seizures, Huntingtons Chorea, Hydroce- 
pha, Hypothalamus Lesions, Korsa- 
offs Psychosis, Minimal Brain Disor- 
ders, Nervous System Disorders, Organ- 
ic Brain Syndromes, Parkinsons Disease, 
Presenile Dementia, Senile Dementia] 
1320, 1344 
Central Nervous System Drugs [See CNS 
Cee) 
Central Tendency Measures [See Statisti- 
cal el 
CER (Conditioning) [See Conditioned 
Emotional Responses] 
Cerebellar Cortex [See Cerebellum] 
Cerebellar Nuclei [See Cerebellum] 
Cerebellopontie Angle [See Cerebellum] 
Cerebellum [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Nervous System] 318 
il Anoxia [See Anoxia, Cardiovas- 
cular Disorders] 
rebral Arteriosclerosi 


is [See Cardiovas- 
cular Disorders] ee ane 


Cerebral Cortex [See Also SE 

Body, Auditory Cortex, Brain, Caudate 

Nucleus, Central Nervous System, Cor- 

pus Callosum, Frontal Lobe, Hippocam- 
us, Limbic System, Motor Cortex, 
ervous System, Temporal Lobe, Visual 

Cortex] 297, 300, 330, 378, 388, 407, 433, 

435, 445, 447, 467, 478 

Cerebral Dominance [See Also Lateral 

Dominance] 112, 172, 1306 

Cerebral Embolisms [See Cardiovascular 

Disorders] 

Cerebral Hemorrhage [See Cardiovascu- 

lar Disorders] 

Cerebral Ischemia [See Cardiovascular. 

Disorders] 

Cerebral Lesions [See Brain Lesions] 

Cerebral Palsy [See Also Brain Disor- 

ders, Central Nervous System Disorders, 

Nervous System Disorders, Paralysis] 
1322 

Cerebral Thromboses [See Cardiovascu- 

lar Disorders] 

Cerebral Ventricles [See Brain, Central 

Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, Nerv- 

ous System] 

Cerebrovascular Accidents [See Brain 

Disorders, Cardiovascular Disorders, 

Central Nervous System Disorders, 

Nervous System Disorders] 

Cerebrovascular Disorders [See Cardio- 

vascular Disorders] 

Cerebrum Affecting Drugs [See Chlor- 

promazine, CNS Affecting Dru; 

Certification (Professional) [See Profes- 

sional Certification] 

Chance (Fortune) [See Probability, Sta- 

tistical Probability] 

Change (Organizational) [See Organiza- 

tional Change] 

Change (Social) [See Social Chan, 'e] 

Zoe [See Clergy, Religious Person- 

nel] 

Character [See Personality] 

Character Development [See Personality 

Development] 

Character Disorders [See Personality 

Disorders] 

Character Formation [See Personality 

Development] 

Character Traits [See Personality Traits] 

Charitable Behavior [See Also nterper- 

sonal Interaction, Social Behavior, So- 

cial Interaction] 729, 866, 873, 893, 1608 

Cheating [See Behavior Disorders, De- 

ception] 

Chemical Brain Stimulation [See Also 

Brain Stimulation, Stereotaxic Tech- 

piques Stimulation] 390, 415, 428, 429, 

433, 479 


Chemical Elements [See Calcium, Lead 
(Metal), Lithium, Nitrogen] 
Chemistry [See Biochemistry, Neuro- 
chemistry] 
Chemoreceptors [See Nerve Endings, 
vods System] 
emotherapy [See Drug Therapy] 
Chess [See Games] 2 2 
ide Indians [See American Indi- 
ans 
Chi Square Test [See Nonparametric 
Statistical Tests, Statistical Analysis} 
ickens [See Also Birds, Vertebrates] 
429, 457, 516 
Chicks [See Chickens] 
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Child Abuse [See Also Antisocial Behav- 
ior, Behavior rders] 752, 1216 

Child Day Care 1740 
Child Discipline [See Also Childrearin; 
Practices, EE Relations, Picus] 


1376, 1654 

Child Psychology [See Also Ps chology, 
Social Kiel AP 1009 4 E 
Child chotherapy [See Also Pla 

Therapy, Peyclotherapyl 1500 4 
Childbirth [See Birth] 

Childhood [See Children] 

Childhood Development [See Also Earl 

Childhood Development, Infant Devel- 
OS Neonatal Development] 571, 
582, 589, 590, 591, 598, 613, 617, 624, 
639, 1158, 1276, 1284, 1295, 1309, 1358 
CE Neurosis [See Also Neurosis] 


Childhood Play Development [See Also 
Psychosocial Development] 593, 628, 
633, 640, 1749 

Childhood Psychosis [See Childhood 
Schizophrenia, Early Infantile Autism, 


Psychosis] 
Childhood [See Also Psy- 
chosis, Schizophrenia] 1165 

[See Also Child 


Discipline, Family Relations, Parental 
Permissiveness] 635, 644, 650, 900, 1230 
Children [See Also Developmental Age 
Groups, Infants, Neonates, Preschool 
Age Children, School Age Children] 45, 
211, 572, 597, 602, 604, 605, 607, 609, 
612, 616, 618, 625, 715, 719, 782, 940, 
986, 1074, 1080, 1134, 1139, 1145, 1170, 
1173, 1183, 1208, 1251, 1254, 1255, 1264, 
1269, 1278, 1282, 1291, 1293, 1294, 1307, 
1322, 1324, 1328, 1329, 1335, 1352, 1371, 
1399, 1416, 1456, 1586, 1611, 1613, 1638, 
1654, 1658, 1858, 1867, 1885, 1890, 1929 
Childrens Test [See Also 
Personality Measures, Projective Person- 
ality Measures, Projective Techniques] 
1310 


547 
Zeie [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Chloral Hydrate [See Also Hypnotic 
Drugs, Sedatives] 464 ` Da) 
Chloralose [See Hypnotic m 
vd ide Kee Abo [ranguiliz- 
ing Drugs] 464, 1465, 1480 
Chori 2 1455 d 
Chlorisondamine [See Antihypertensive 
i [See Also Se 
ive Drugs, CNS Affecting Drugs, Neu- 
S Duns Phenothiazine Deriva- 
tives, Sedatives, Tranquilizing Drugs] 


E ene [See Phenothiazine De- 
rivatives, ME Ae iive 
Processes, Decision Making] 30, 213, 88 


Cholesterol 358 
Choline [See Also Vitamins] 467, 471 
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Choline Chloride [See Choline] 
1 Tgic Blocking Drugs [See Atro 
pine, Nicotine] 
ic Drugs [See Physostigmine] 
Nerves [See APA 
System] 393 


h Inhibitors [See Physostig- 

mine] 
Drugs [See Also Acetyl- 

choline, Se 2 
Ch Dipotassium [See Tranqui- 
lizing Drugs] 
Chorea [See Also Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Huntingtons Chorea, 
Nervous System Disorders] 1323 
Choroid [See Eye (Anatomy)] 
Christianity [See Also Religious Affilia- 
tion, Religious Beliefs] 998 
Chromosome Disorders [See Also Downs 
Syndrome, Genetic Disorders, Trisomy] 
1261, 1280, 1318, 1319 
Chronic Alcoholic Intoxication [See Also 
E Intoxication, Brain Disorders] 
Chronic Psychosis [See Chronic Schi- 


zophrenia, Psychosis] 

Chronic [See Also Psycho- 
eee 1128, 1137, 1444, 
145i 


Cichlids [See Also Fishes, Vertebrates] 
540 


Circulatory Disorders [See Cardiovascu- 
lar Disorders] 

Cities [See Urban Environments] 

Civil Servants [See Government Person- 
nel] 

Clairvoyance [See Extrasensory Percep- 
tion, Parapsychology, Precognition] T 
Classical Conditioning [See Also Condi- 
tioned Emotional Responses, Condi- 
tioned Responses, Conditioned Stimu- 
lus, Conditioning] 205, 305, 505, 647, 
1537 


Classificat (Psychiatric Taxonomies) [See 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
Classificat Taxono) [See 


Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
Classificat (Psy Stic Proc) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Classification (Cognitive Process) KS k 
Also Cognitive Processes] 145, 183, 206, 
242, 615, 1253 
Classification (Psychiatric Process) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] ; 
Classification Systems e Taxonomies] 
Classmates [See Students 
Classroom Seki Modification [See 
Also Behavior Modification] 1768, 1789, 
1795, 1800, 1808, Zen E? 

= p A 
Classroom Environment [See Also Envi- 
ronment, Social Environments] 1700 
Classroom Instruction [See Teaching] 
Classroom Teachers [See Teachers} 
Claustrophobia [See Phobias] — 
Cleft Palate [See Congenital Disorders] 
Clergy [See Also Religious Personnel] 
1036 : 
Clerical Personnel [See Also Business 
And Industrial SEH, White Collar 


844, 1993 
Clerical Secretarial Skills 1886 
Clerks [See Clerical Personnel] 
Client Centered Therapy [See Also Psy- 
chotherapy] 1503, 1888 
Client ics 1404, 1411, 1572 


Client Counselor Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 
Clients 827 
Clinical Judgment (Med Diagnosis) [See 
Medical Diagnosis] 
Clinical Judgment (Psychodiagnosis) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Clinical Methods Training [See Also 
Community Mental Health Training, 
Counselor Education, Mental Healtl 
Inservice Training, Psychiatric Training, 
Psychoanalytic Training, Psychotherapy 
Training] 1007, 1016, 1027, 1028, 1036, 
1053, 1054, 1679 
Clinical Psychologists [See 
Health Personnel, Psychologists] 
Clinical Psychology [See Also Applied 
Psychology, Psychology, Social Sciences] 
1073, 15 
Clinical Psychology Grad Training [See 
Clinical Methods Training, Graduate 
Education, Graduate Psychology Educa- 
tion, Higher Education] 
Clinical Psychology Internship [See Clini- 
cal Methods Training, Higher Educa- 
tion 
Sei, [See Child Guidance Clinics, 
Psychiatric Clinics] 
Clipped Speech (Mechanical) [See Verbal 
Communication] 
Cliques [See Social Groups] 
Clonidine [See CNS Affecting Drugs, 
CNS Stimulating Drugs] 
Closed Circuit Television [See Audiovi- 
sual Communications Media, Communi- 
cations Media, Mass Media, Television] 
Clubs (Social Organizations) [See Recre- 
ation] 
Cluster Analysis [See Also Factor Analy- 
sis, Statistical Analysis] 76, 1986 
Clustering [See Cluster Anal Sis] 
CNS (Nervous System) [See Central 
Nervous System] 
CNS Affecting Drugs [See Also Amobar- 
bital, Amphetamine, Analeptic Drugs, 
Caffeine, Chlorpromazine, CNS Stimu- 
lating Drugs Dextroamphetamine, Hal- 
operidol, ethamphetamine, Methyl- 
phenidate, Strychnine] 454 
CNS Depressant Drug Antagonists [See 
Analeptic Drugs] 
CS pressant Drugs [See Amobarbi- 
al, 


Mental 


Chlorpromazine, CNS Affecting 

Drugs, Haloperidol] 

CN Stimulating Drugs [See Also 
Amphetamine, Analeptic Drugs, Caf- 
feine, CNS Affecting Dru, , Dex- 
Neg eme fethamphetamine, 

e enidate, Strychnine 479 

Coaches [See Teachers : 
fes p ion (Blood) [See Blood Coagula- 
10n, 

og Formation [See Social Process- 

es 

Cocaine 717 

We [See Also Ear (Anatomy)] 114, 
Cochran Q Test [See Nonparametric 

Statistical Tests, Statistical Analysis] 

Cockroaches [See Insects, Invertebrates] 

Codeine [See Hypnotic Drugs, Opiates] 

Coeds [See ee Students] 

Coenzymes [See rugs] 

Coffee (Drug) [See Caffeine] 

Cognition 191 

Cognitive Ability 794 
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Cognitive Complexity [See Cognitive 
Style] J 
Cognitive Contiguity [See Associative 
Processes, Cognitive Processes] 
Cognitive Development [See Also Intel- 
lectual Development, Language Devel- 
opment, Perceptual Development] 177, 
515, 579, 582, 586, 590, 599, 600, 604, 
607, 611, 613, 614, 615, 616, 617, 620, 
621, 657, 661, 1299, 1767 
Cognitive Discrimination [See Also Cog- 
nitive Processes] 203 

itive Dissonance 219, 265, 594, 700, 
722, 868, 974 
Cognitive Generalization [See Also Cog- 
nitive Processes] 202 Y 
Cognitive Mediation [See Also Cognitive 
Processes] 201, 223, 257, 258 
Cognitive Processes [See Also Abstrac- 
tion, Anagram Problem Solving, Associ- 
ative Processes, Choice Behavior, Classi- 
fication (Cognitive Process), Cognitive 
Discrimination, Cognitive Generaliza- 
tion, Cognitive Mediation, Concept For- 
mation, Contextual Associations, Deci- 
sion Making, Group Problem Solving, 
Inductive Deductive Reasoning, Infer- 
ence, SE Thinking, Problem Solv- 
ing, Thinking] 121, 152, 163, 182, 187, 
188, 204, 224, 235, 236, 253, 256, 340, 
364, 366, 567, 583, 601, 602, 730, 734, 
823, 891, 897, 909, 916, 1079, 1143, 1144, 
1146, 1194, 1217, 1331, 1470, 1557, 1609, 
1772, 1785, 1806, 1903, 1916, 1921 
Cognitive Style 208, 794, 966, 980 
Cohesion (Group) [See Group Cohesion] 
Coitus (Animal) [See Animal Mating 
Behavior] 
Coitus Int tus [See Birth Control, 
EE 
Cold Effects [See Environmental Effects, 
Temperature Effects] 
Collaboration [See Cooperation] 
Collective Behavior [See Also Interper- 
sonal Interaction, Social Behavior, So- 
cial Interaction] 749, 763, 826 
College Academic Achievement [See Also 
Academic Achievement, Achievement] 
697, 1780, 1782, 1798, 1819, 1820, 1832, 
1837, 1839, 1845, 1849, 1855, 1895 
Cee Dropouts [See Also Dropouts] 
College Environment [See Also Environ- 
ment, Social Environments] 750, 1715, 
1833, 1843, 1847 
College Major [See Academic Specializa- 


tion] 
College Students [See Also Graduate 
Students, Junior College Students, Medi- 
cal Students, Post Graduate Students, 
Students] 637, 651, 652, 671, 691, 697, 
702, 731, 732, 751, 769, 775, 786, 899, 
957, 1351, 1389, 1465, 1482, 1576, 1585, 
1693, 1711, 1719, 1735, 1738, 1739, 1756, 
1779, 1787, 1796, 1798, 1803, 1819, 1820, 
1823, 1825, 1833, 1838, 1841, 1843, 1845, 
1847, 1848, 1850, 1856, 1895, 1897, 1901 
1924, 1925, 1927, 1991 i 
College Teachers [See Also Educational 
DU Teachers] 1709, 1735, 1756, 
Colis 1046, 1693, 1758, 1823, 1829, 
Color 16, 940 

Color Blindness [See Eye Disorders] 
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Color Perception [See Also Vision, Visu- 
al Perception] 154, 174, 331, 553, 1322 
Color Vision [See Color Perception] 
Colostomy [See Physical Treatment Me- 
thods, Surgery] 

Coma [See Symptoms] 

Commerce [See Business] 

Commissioned Officers [See Also Gov- 
ernment Personnel, Military Personnel] 
262 
Commitment (Psychiatric) [See Also 
Hospitalization, Institutionalization, Le- 
gal Processes, Psychiatric Hospitaliza- 
tion] 735, 1057 

Common Law Marriage [See Marriage] 
Communes [See Communities, Environ- 
ment, Kibbutz, Social Environments] 
Communication [See Also Related 
Terms] 47, 922, 1725 

Communication (Privileged) [See Privi- 
leged Communication] 

Communication (Professional) [See Sci- 
entific Communication] 

Communications Media [See Also Au- 
diovisual Communications Media, Edu- 
cational Audiovisual Aids, Ma ines, 
Mass Media, Motion Pictures, Motion 
Pictures (Educational), Motion Pictures 
(Entertainment), Newspapers, Televi- 
sion, Television Advertising, Videotapes] 
942, 2019 

Communism [See Also Political Econom- 
ic Systems] 682, 816 
Communities [See Also Environment, 
Kibbutz, Neighborhoods, Social Envi- 
ronments] 1240, 1583 

Community Attitudes 1578, 1579 
Community Colleges [See Colleges] 
Community Facilities [See Also Commu- 
nity Mental Health Centers, Housing] 
726, 1630, 1838 

Community Mental Health Centers [See 
Also Community Facilities] 1364, 1373, 
1521, 1568, 1573, 1582, 1589, 1590, 1596 
Community Mental Health Training [See 
Also Clinical Methods Training, Mental 
Menu Inservice Training] 1011, 1028, 

d 

Community Psychiatry [See Also Medi- 
cal Sciences, Psychiatry] 1038 
Community Psychology [See Also Ap- 
plied Psychology, Psychology, Social 
ciences] 1600 

Community Services [See Also Commu- 
nity Welfare Services, Crisis Interven- 
tion Services, Hot Line Services, Public 
Health Services] 701, 726, 1041, 1360, 
1565, 1588, 1591, 1592 

Community Welfare Services [See Also 
Community Services] 698, 772 
Comparative Psychology [See Also Psy- 
chology, Social Sciences] 348, 499 
Compatibility (Interpersonal) [See Inter- 
personal Compatibility] 

nsation (Defense Mechanism) [See 

Defense Mechanisms] 

Competition [See Also Social Behavior] 
845, 880, 881, 1700 y 
Complexity (Task) [See Task Complexi- 


liance [See Also Social Behavior] 
700, 805, 868 
p ion [See Listening Compre- 
hension, Reading Comprehension] 
Compressed See Also Verbal 
Communication] 110 


Compulsions [See Obsessive Compulsive 
Neurosis] 

Computer Applications [See Also Com- 
puter Assisted Diagnosis, Computer 
Assisted Instruction, Computer Simula- 
tion] 46, 812, 990, 1202, 1426, 1681, 1913 
Computer Assisted Diagnosis [See Also 
Computer Appleone Diagnosis] 312, 
1087, 1138, 1361 

Computer Assisted Instruction [See Also 
Computer ^ Applications, ^ Teachin; 
Teaching Methods] 1762, 1968, 1983, 
2024 

Computer Programs [See Computer Soft- 
ware] 

Computer Simulation [See Also Comput- 
er Applications, Simulation] 157, 990 
Computer Software 8, 17, 1989 
Computers [See Also Apparatus] 16, 26, 
1989, 2021 

Concentration Camps 1075 

Concept (Self) [See Self Concept] 
Concept Formation [See Also Cognitive 
Processes] 188, 216, 598, 600 

Concept Learning [See Also Reversal 
Shift Learning] 202, 211, 1253, 1842 
Concepts 76 

Conceptual Imagery [See Imagery] 
Conceptualization [See Concept Forma- 
tion] 

Conditioned Emotional Responses [See 
Also Classical Conditioning, Condi- 
tioned Responses, Conditioning, Emo- 
tional Responses, Operant Conditioning] 
205, 647 

Conditioned Reflex [See Conditioned 
Responses] 

Conditioned Responses [See Also Classi- 
cal Conditioning, Conditioned Emotion- 
al Responses, Conditioning] 502, 506, 
508, 5 iB 

Conditioned Stimulus [See Also Classical 
Conditioning, Conditionin ] 505 
Conditioned Suppression [See Classical 
Conditioning, Conditioned Responses, 
Conditioning] 

Conditioning [See Also Avoidance Con- 
ditioning, Classical Conditioning, Con- 
ditioned Emotional Responses, Condi- 
lioned Responses, Conditioned Stimu- 
lus, Escape Conditioning, Eyelid Condi- 
tioning, Operant Conditioning] 349, 520 
Conditioning (Avoidance) [See Avoid- 
ance Conditioning] 

Conditioning (Classical) [See Classical 
Conditioning] 

Conditioning (Escape) [See Escape Con- 
ditioning] 

Conditioning (Eyelid) [See Eyelid Condi- 
tioning] 

Conditioning (Operant) [See Operant 
Conditioning] 

gege (Verbal) [See Verbal Learn- 
ing 

Cones (Eye) [See Eye (Anatomy), Nerv- 
ous System, Neurons, Retina, Sensory 
Neurons] 

Confabulation [See Behavior Disorders, 
Deception, Thought Disturbances] 
Conference ings 26, 36, 294, 662, 
1599, 1629, 1722, 1772 » 
Confession (Religion) [See Religious 
Practices] 

Confidence Limits (Statistics) [Sec Also 
Statistical Analysis] 78 
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Confidentiality Of Information [See Priv- 
ileged Communication] 

Conflict [See Also A ive Behavior, 
Interpersonal Interaction, Social Behav- 
ior, ial Interaction, Violence, War] 
274, 814, 882 

Conflicts (Role) [See Role Conflicts] 
Conformity (Personality) [See Also Per- 
sonality Traits, Social Behavior] 780, 
824, 826, 845, 884, 887 

Confusion (Mental) [See Mental Confu- 


sion] 
Congenital Disorders 1353 
Handicapped [See Also 
Handicapped] 1388 l 
Conjoint yy [See Also Psychothera- 


joint 
py] 1023, 1663 
Beie Tissues [See Tissues (Body)] 
Connotations [See Associative Processes, 
Cognitive Processes] 
D iage [See Marriage] 


Conscience [See Psychoanalytic Person- 


ality Factors] 

Conscious rsonality Factors) [See 

Psychoanalytic Personality Factors] 

Consciousness Disturbances [See Deliri- 

um, Hypnosis, Insomnia, Sleep Disor- 

ders, Suggestibility] 

Consciousness States [See Also Aware- 

ness, Wakefulness] 6, 98, 976, 988 

Conservation (Concept) 600 "2 

Consistency (Measurement) [See Statisti- 

cal Analysis] 

Consonants [See Also Language, Lin- 
uistics, Phonemes, Phonetics, Verbal 
'ommunication] 126 

Construction (Test) [See Test Construc- 

tion 

lods (Professional) [See Profes- 

sional Consultation] 

Consumer Attitudes 924, 1946 

Consumer Behavior 1946 i 

Consumer Psychology [See Applied Psy- 

chology, Psychology, Social Sciences] 

Consumer 937, 1951, 1961 

Consumer Surveys [See Consumer Re- 

search, Surveys 


Eye Contact] 
Geet ) [See Emotional 
Content] 

Ee (Test) [See Test Con- 
Aas Associations [See Also Asso- 
ciative Processes, Cognitive Processes] 
122, 228 Wa 
Contingency M. [See 
Behavior Modification, Token Econom) 
Programs] 1377, 1618, 1680, 1798, 18 
Continuing Education [See Higher Edu- 
pale ces [See Rein- 
t Schedules 
toe [ss Form And Shape Percep- 
tion] d 
Contraception [See Birth Control] — 
Contraceptive sc [See Also Birth 
Control, Family Planning] 711, 712, 736, 
ed e Methods [See Birth Con- 
d (Professional) [See Profes- 
Hey IO [Ses Internal Exter- 
trol 
d eei) [ee Stimulus Con- 


trol] 


ix 


Convergent Thinking [See Inductive De- 
ductive Reasoning] 
Conversation [See Interpersonal Com- 
munication, Interpersonal Interaction, 
Language, Social ehavior, Social Inter- 
action, Verbal Communication] 
Conversion Hysteria [See Conversion 
Neurosis] 
dE Neurosis [See Also Neurosis} 
Conviction (Criminal) [See Criminal 
Conviction] 
Convulsions [See Also Nervous System 
Disorders, Symptoms] 447, 1345, 1347 
tion [See Also Interpersonal 
Interaction, Social Behavior, Social In- 
teraction] 649, 835, 879, 880, 881, 1377, 
1700, 1706, 1763, 1795 
Coordination (Perceptual Motor) [See 
Perceptual Motor Coordination] i 
Coping Behavior [See Also Emotional 
Adjustment] 632, 1129, 1602 
Copulation (Animal) [See Animal Mating 
Behavior] 
Cornea [See Eye (Anatomy)] 
Coronary Disorders [See 
Disorders] 


Thromboses [See Cardiovascu- 
lar Disorders, Heart Disorders} 
ina [See Brain, Cen- 
tral Nervous System, Nervous System] 
Callosum [See Also Brain, Cen- 
tral Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, 
Nervous System] 409 
Correctional Institutions [See Also Pris- 
ons] 1526, 1630, 1945 
Correlation (Statistical) [See Statistical 
Correlation] 
Cortex (Auditory) [See Auditory Cortex 
Cortex (Cerebral) [See Cerebral Cortex 
Cortex (Motor) [See Motor Cortex] 
Cortex (Visual) [See Visual Cortex] 
Cortical Evoked Potentials [See Also 
Electrical Activity, EE 
Evoked Potentials] 314, 324, 42 
Corticoids [See Corticosteroids} 
Corticosteroids 346, 425 
Corticosterone [See 


Hormones} 24 

in [See Also Hormones, Pitui- 
tary Hormones] 489 ` 
Cortisone [See Corticosteroids, Hor- 
mones] 


Counselees [Sce Clients) 

Coeli Se dno. Related. Terms] 
1037, 1562, 1567, 1569, 1571, 1572, 1576, 
1581, 1595, 1597, 1598, 1980 

Counseling (Group) [See Group Counsel- 
cd Psychology [See Applied 
Psychology, WE , Social Sciences] 
Counselor Attitudes 1012, 1631, 1757, 


1899 

Counselor Characteristics 1572, 1894 
Counselor Client Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes} 

Counselor Educa! 


diovascular 


Corticosteroids, 


tion [See Also Clinical 


ining] 1065, 1067 
Has ees [See Counselor 


aracteristics] 
o [See Counselor 


teristics 
ee Gei 1595, 1737, 1742, 1909, 
1971 


Counselor Trainees 59, 1012, 1065 


Counselors [See Also School Counselors, 
Vocational Counselors] 1399, 1495, 1621 
Countertransference [See Psychothera- 

eutic Processes] 
Ge [See Personality Traits] 
Courts [See Adjudication] 
Courtship (Animal) [See Animal Court- 
ship Behavior] 
Cousins [See Family Members] 
Cows [See Cattle] 
CR (Conditioning) [See Conditioned 
Responses] 

Crabs [See Invertebrates] 

Crafts [See Art, Arts] 

Cranial Nerves [See Nervous System, 
Optic Nerve, Peripheral Nerves, Trige- 
minal Nerve] 

Cranial Spinal Cord [See Central Nerv- 
ous System, Nervous System, Spinal 
Cord] 

Craving [See Appetite] 

Crayfish [See Invertebrates] 

Creative Writing [See Literature] 


Creativity [See Also Personali Traits] 
340, 877, 917, 952, 967, 980, 986, 987, 
991, 1813 

Creativity Measurement 987 


Credibility 850, 898, 915 

Cretinism [See Mental Retardation] 
Crime [See Also Antisocial Behavior, 
Behavior Disorders, Homicide, Rape, 
SEH 739, 1077, 1234, 1386, 1501. 
3: 


Criminal Conviction 1201, 1239 
Criminal Law [See Law (Government)] 
Criminals [See Also Male Criminals] 
1090, 1225, 1238, 1526, 1630, 1685 
Se 1188, 1219 

Crippled [See nnd Handica Ver 
Crises [See Also Family Crises, k entity 
Crisis] 1384 

Crisis (Reactions To) [See Stress Reac- 
tions] 

Crisis Intervention [See Also Suicide 
Prevention] 1484, 1492, 1584, 1591 
Crisis Intervention Services [See Also 
Community Services, Hot Line Services, 
Mental Health Programs] 1577, 1587 
Critical Flicker Fusion Threshold [See 


Vision, Visual Percepti 2^ Vi 
Thresholds] PD is 
Criticism [See Also Social Behavior, 


Social Influences] 963 
Criticism (Professional) [See Professional 
Criticism] 
Crocodiles SC Crocodilians] 
ans [See Also Vertebrates] 493 
Cross Cultural Differences [See is 
836 altura Factors 593, 691, 693, 757, 
y , + 931, 951, 976, 984. 
1382, 1397, 1649 WE 
rowding [See Overpopulation 
Cruelty [See Personality Trait] 
Crustacea [See Invertebrates] 
Crying Cat Syndrome [See Chromosome 
Disorders, Genetic Disorders, Mental 
Retardation, Syndromes] 
cs (Conditioning) [See Conditioned 
Stimulus] 
Cues 173, 193, 227, 230, 240, 253, 441 
Cultism 676 
Cultural Assimilation [See Sociocultural 
Factors] 
Cultural Deprivation [See Also Sociocul- 
tural Factors] 1360, 1816, 1863 
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Cultural Familial Mental Retardation 
[See Psychosocial Mental Retardation] 
Cultural Test Bias [See Also Test Con- 
struction] 52, 1930, 1973 
Culturally Disadvantaged [See Cultural 
Deprivation] ) [See Also Sub 
ture (Anthropological) so Sub- 
culture (Anthropological)] 730, 1157, 
1410 
Culture [See Also Sociocultural 
Factors] 705 , 
Curiosity [See Also Personality Traits] 
1204 
Curriculum [See Also Drug Education, 
Foreign Language Education, Health 
Education, Language Arts Education, 
Phonics, Reading lucation, Science 
Education, Sex Education, onal 
1017, 1024, 1048, 1055, 1064, 1066, 1714, 
1715, 1773, 1790, 1797, 1801, 1835, 1850, 
1924, 1985 
Curriculum Development 1728, 1771, 
1796, 1813 
Cursive Writing [See Language, Verbal 
Communication, Written Language] 
Cushings Syndrome [See Syndromes] 
Cutaneous Sense [See Also Somesthetic 
Perception, Tactual Perception, Vibro- 
tactile Thresholds] 107, 309 
Cycloheximide [See Also Antibiotics] 
457, 478 
Cyclothymic Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 
Cynicism [See Personality Traits] 
Cysteine [See Amino Acids] 
Cytology 1280 


Dance [See Arts, Recreation] 
Dark Adaptation [See Sensory Adapta- 
tion, Vision, Visual Perception, Visual 
Thresholds] 
Daughters [See Family Members] 
Day Camps (Recreation) [See Summer 
Day ‘Care (Chid) ee 

y Child Day Care 
Daydreaming m eel 
Deaf [See Also Aurall ed, 
Handica ped] 1309, 1349, 1352, 1853, 
1617, 1621, 1628, 1644, 1783, 1859, 1861, 
1875, 1967 


Death And Dei 266, 273, 380, 703, 729, 

759, 1544, 1569 © 

Death Attitudes 703, 1018, 1034 

Death Rate [See Mortality Rate] 

Dome ed SS Factors] 

Deception [See Als. i i 

SC o Behavior Disorders, 

tion [See Physical T; 

Methods, ops ysi reatment 

Ud CERE [See Also Choice Be- 
j ive 1 

807, 823, 1387, 1620 ^ 1 186, 270, 


Decortication (Brain) [See Als i 
Treatment Methods, Surgery] GEN Zë 
ive Ri ing [See T i - 

ductive GE tee 
Deer [See Mammals, Verteb 
Defecation en ertebrates] 

fense Mechanisms [See Also Denial 
Fantasy (Defense Mechanism), Regres- 
sion (Defense Mechanism), Repression 
et Mechanism)] 978, 1391, 1418, 


Handicap, 


Defensiveness [See Personality Traits] 


x 


Deficiency Disorders (Nutritional) [See 
Nutritional Deficiencies] 
Delayed Auditory Feedback [See Audito- 
Stimulation, Delayed Feedback, 
Feedback, Perceptual Stimulation, Sen- 
sory Feedback] 
med Feedback [See Also Feedback, 
Perceptual Stimulation] 610 
Delayed Reinforcement [See Reinforce- 
ment Schedules] 
Deletion (Chromosome) [See Chromo- 
some Disorders, Genetic Disorders] 


Delinquency (Juvenile) [See Juvenile 
Ee 

Delirium [See Also Symptoms] 1109, 
1136, 1491 


Delirium Tremens [See Also Brain Dis- 
orders, Central Nervous System Disor- 
ders, Nervous System Disorders, Organ- 
ic Brain Syndromes, Psychosis, Syn- 
dromes] 120: 

Delta Rhythm [See Electrical 
Se 

Delusions [See Thought Disturbances] 
Dementia (Presenile) [See Presenile De- 
mentia] 

Dementia (Senile) [See Senile Dementia] 
Dementia Praecox [See Schizophrenia] 
Democracy [See Political Economic Sys- 
tems] 

Demographic Characteristics 526, 1235, 
1330, 1744, 1758, 1841, 1938 

Dendrites [See Also Nervous System, 
Neurons] 317 

Denial [See Also Defense Mechanisms] 
1434 


Activity, 


Dental Education [See Graduate Educa- 
tion, Higher Education] 
Dental Students [See College Students, 
Students] 
Dental Surgery [See Dental Treatment, 
Physical Treatment Methods, Sur; gery] 
Dental Treatment [See Also Physical 
Treatment Methods] 1212 
Dentistry [See Also Medical Sciences] 
1262 
Dentists [See Medical Personnel] 
Deoxycorticosterone [See Corticoster- 
oids, Hormones] 
Deoxyribonucleic Acid [See Nucleic Ac- 
ids] 
Departmentalized Teaching Method [See 
Teaching, Teaching Methods] 
Depradeicy (Drug) [See Drug Depen- 
lency] 
GE (Personality) [See Also Per- 
sonality Traits] 688, 839, 1231 
Depersonalization [See Symptoms] 
Depression (Emotion) [See Also Affec- 
tive Disturbances, Emotional States, 
Neurotic Depressive Reaction, Postpar- 
tum Depression, Psychotic Depressive 
Reaction] 63, 258, 939, 1088, 1115, 1133, 
1147, 1169, 1359, 1415, 1439, 1453, 1455, 
1469, 1474, 1475, 1476, 1479, 1480, 1490 
ive Reaction (Neurotic) [See 
Neurotic Depressive Reaction] S 
Deprivation [See Cultural Deprivation, 
Food Deprivation, Senso; Deprivation, 
Sleep Zéi ivation, Social edel * 
Depth Perception [See Also Spatial 
Perception, Stereoscopic Vision] 144, 
150, 163, 166, 320 bed 
chol, See Also Psychology. 
34.35, e i 
Dermatitis [See Skin Disorders] 


Desensitization (Systematic) [See Sys- 
tematic Desensitization Therapy] 
Design (Experimental) [See Xperimen- 
tal Design] 
Design (Man Machine Systems) [See 
Man Machine Systems Design] 
Desipramine [See Also Antidepressant 
Drugs] 1445, 1453 
Desirability (Social) [See Social Desira- 
bility] 
Desires [See Motivation] 
Detection (Signal) [See Signal Detection 
(Perception)] 
Developmental Age Groups [See Also 
Adolescents, Adults, Aged, Children, 
Infants, Middle Aged, Neonates, Pres- 
chool Age Children, School Age Child- 
ren, Young Adults] 636 
Developmental Differences [See Age 
Linked Developmental Differences, Sex 
Linked Developmental Differences] 
Developmental Psychology [See Child 
Psychology, Gerontology, Psychology, 
Social Sciences] 
Developmental Stages [See Embryo, 
Prenatal Developmental Stages] 
Deviations (Sexual) [See Sexual Devia- 
tions] 
Devices (Experimental) [See Apparatus] 
Dexamphetamine [See Dextroampheta- 
mine] 
Dexedrine [See Dextroamphetamine] 
Dextroamphetamine [See Also A petite 
Depressing Drugs CNS  Affectin, 
gs, CNS Stimulating Drugs] 390, 455 
Diabetes 1468 
Diabetes Insipidus [See Diabetes] 
Diabetes Mellitus [See Diabetes] 
Diagnosis [See Also Computer Assisted 
Diagnosis, Differential Diagnosis, Elec- 
troencephalography, Electromyography, 
Galvanic Skin Response, Medical Diag- 
nosis, Ophthalmologic Examination, 
Pneumoencephalography, Psychodiag- 
Nosis, Psychodiagnostic Interview] 1254, 
1359, 1379, 1658, 1892, 1912, 1940, 1974 
Dialect [See Language, Verbal Commu- 
nication] 
Dialysis [See Hemodialysis, Physical 
Treatment Methods] 
Diaphragm (Anatomy) [See Muscles] 
Diaphragms (Birth Control) [See Birth 
Control, Contraceptive Devices, Family 


Planning] 
Diastolic Pressure [See Blood Pressure] 
Diazepam [See Also Tranquilizing 


Drugs] 444, 445, 1514 

iencephalon [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Geniculate Bodies 
(Thalamus) H pothalamus, Nervous 
System, Optic Chem. Thalamus] 302 
Differences (Cross Cultural) [See Cross 
Cultural Differences] 
Differences (Individual) [See Individual 
Differences] 
Differences (Racial) [See Racial Differ- 
ences] 
Differential Diagnosis [See Also Diagno- 
sis] 1072, 1103, 1147 

ifferential Reinforcement [See Also 

einforcement] 1532, 1680 
Difficulty Level (Test) [See Test Con- 
Struction] 
Digestive System [See Teeth (Anatomy)] 
Digestive System Disorders [See Gas- 
trointestinal Ulcers] 
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Digit Span Testing 245 
Dn, Computers m computer) 
A S 
Blocking Drugs] Se 
Dilantin [See EE 
Dilation (Pupil) [See SC Dilation] 
ee — Antitremor 


Diptera [See Drosophila, Insects, Inver- 
tebrates] 

Directed Discussion Method [See Teach- 
ing, Teaching Methods] 

ee 569, 1624, 1716, 1719, 
Discipline (Child) [See Child Discipline] 
Discipline (Classroom) [See Classroom 
Discipline] 


Disciplines [See Anthropology, Applied 
Psychology, Biochemistry, Chia Borchi- 
atry, Child Psychology, Clinical Psychol- 


ogy, Community Psychiatry, Communi- 
iy Poyeholo SE Psychology, 
entist: 


, Educational Psychology, Én- 
doino A E 


Engineering Psyc! A 
Epidemiology, Experimental Psycholo- 


gy, Forensic Psychiatry, Geriatrics, Ger- 
ontology, Industrial Psychology, Medi- 
cal Psychology, Medical Sciences, Neu- 
roanatomy, Neurobiology, Neurochem- 
istry, Neurology, Neuropathology, Neu- 
rophysiolo; aad giclee Physiolog- 
ical Psychol ogy, Psychiatry, Psychology, 
School Psychology, Social Psychiatry, 
Social Sciences, Sociology, Surgery, 
Transcultural Psychiatry] 
Discovery Teaching Method [See Teach- 
ing, Teaching Methods] 
Discrimination [See Also Related Terms] 
511 ` 
Discrimination (Cognitive) [See Cogni- 
tive Discrimination] ` 
Discussion (Group) [See Group Discus- 
sion 
oe [See Disorders] ! 
Dishonesty [See Personality Traits] 
Dislike [See Aversion] 
Disorders [See Also Cs Terms] 589, 
1075, 1080, 1140, 135 
Displacement (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Defense Mechanisms] - 
Displays [See Visual Displays] 
Disposition [See Personal iy] R 
Disruptive Behavior [See Behavior Prob- 
E Neurosis [See Neurosis] ` 
Dissociative enn [See Amnesia, 
iple Personalit m 
BIEL [See Cognitive 


E EE [See Distance 
Fiche Bacca [See Also Spatial 
Does pesci [See Illusions 
poen [See Also Symptoms] 235, 
bue [See Emotional States] o 
Distress Calls (Animal) [See Animal 
Graecis cet [See Practice] 


xi 


Distrust [See Sus; icion) 
Disturbed (Emotionally) [See Emotional- 
Wy Disturbed] 


luresis [See Medical Treatment (Gen- 
eral), Physical Treatment Methods] 
Diuretics [See Caffeine] 
Diurnal Variations (See Human Biologi- 
e Rhythms] 
vergent Thinking [See Cognitive Proc- 
esses, Thinking P 
Doctors [See Physicians] 
[See Authoritarianism] 

Dogs [See Also Mammals, Vertebrates] 
365, 447, 452 
Doll Play [See Recreation] 
Dolphins [See Also Mammals, Verteb- 
rates] 552 
Dominance (Animal) [See Animal Domi- 
nance] 
Dominance Hierarchy 532, 534 
Domination [See Authoritarianism] 
Donors [See Charitable Behavior] 
Dopa [See Amino Acids] 

ine [See Also Catecholamines] 
353, 433, 486 
Dormitories 1848, 2013 
Dorsal Roots [See Central Nervous 
System, DIS System, Spinal a 
Dosage (Drug) [See Drug Dosages 
Double Bind Interaction [See Inte T- 
sonal Communication, Interpersonal In- 
teraction, Social Behavior, Social Inter- 
action] 
Doubt [See Emotional States, Mental 
Confusion] 
Doves [See Also Birds, Vertebrates] 492 
Downs Syndrome [See Also Chromo- 
some Disorders, Genetic Disorders, 
Mental Retardation, Syndromes] 1261, 
1265, 1267, 1272, 1280, [286 
Draftees [See Also Military Personnel] 
745, 2006 
Drama [See Also Arts] 1760, 1790 
Drawing [See Also Art, Arts] 1074, 1316 
Dream Analysis [See Also Psychoanaly- 
sis, Psychotherapeutic Techniques, Psy- 
chotherapy] 90 
Dream Content 90, 1133, 1477 
Dream Interpretation [See Dream Analy- 
E 
T REA 
Dream 9 
Drinking (Alcohol) [See Alcohol Drink- 
ing Patterns] , 
Drinking Attitudes [See Alcohol Drink- 
ing Attitudes] A 
Drinking Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Drinking Behavior] 
Drive [See Motivation] ` ` 
Driver Education [See Curriculum] 
Driver Safety [See Highway Safety] 
Driving Behavior 482, 728, 2025 
Dropouts [See Also College Dropouts, 
Potential Dropouts, School Dropouts) 


D [Sce Also Insects, Inverteb- 


76, 533 
Ser Au [See Also Behavior Disor- 
ders, Drug Addiction Dru, dac a 


Heroin Addiction] 737, 738, 
764, 78], 790, 791, 1199, 1392, 1454, 
1457, 1482, 1659, 1764 : 

Drug Addiction [See Also Behavior 


Disorders, Drug Abuse, Drug Depen- 
SC Drug Effects, Drug Usage, He! 
in Addiction, Side Effects (Drug)] 488, 


1204, 1207, 1218, 1247, 1451, 1452, 1466, 
78 


Drug Administration Methods 476, 1455 
Adverse Reactions [See Also Drug 
Effects, Side Effects (Drug)] 1440, 1454 
Drug Allergies [See Allergic Disorders, 
Drug Effects, Side Effects ant ] 
Drug Dependency [See Also Drug Ad- 
diction, Drug Effects, Drug Usage, 
Heroin Addiction, Side Effects (Drug)] 
442, 1187, 1191, 1206, 1233, 1338, 1489 
Drug Dosages 415, 442, 449, 459, 471, 
1441, 1474 s 
Di Education [See Also Curriculum, 
Health Education] 756, 776, 1764, 1787, 
1804 
Drug Effects [See Also Drug Addiction, 
Drug Adverse Reactions, Drug Depen- 
dency, Heroin Addiction, Side Effects 
(Drug)] 316, 362, 382, 390, 393, 439, 440, 
441, 442, 443, 444, 445, 446, 447, 448, 
449, 451, 452, 453, 454, 455, 456, 457, 
458, 459, 460, 461, 462, 463, 464, 465, 
466, 467, 468, 470, 471, 472, 473, 474, 
415, 477, 418, 479, 480, 481, 482, 483, 
485, 486, 487, 488, 489, 505, 756, 773, 
790, 1136, 1217, 1218, 1462, 1464, 1468 
Drug Induced Congenital Disorders [See 
Congenital Disorders] 
Drug Induced Hallucinations [See Hallu- 
cinations, dupla Disturbances] 
Drug Laws [See Government Policy 
Making, Laws, Marihuana Legalization] 
Drug Rehabilitation [See Also Rehabili- 
tation] 756, 1199, 1451, 1452, 1454, 1457, 
1466, 1478, 1578 
Drug Sensitivity [See Drug Effects, Side 
Effects (Drug)] 
Drug Syi ism 469 
Drug Therapy 480, 732, 781, 1394, 1438, 
1439, 1440, 1441, 1442, 1443, 1444, 1445, 
1447, 1448, 1449, 1450, 1453, 1455, 
1456, 1458, 1459, 1460, 1461, 1462, 1463, 
1464, 1465, 1469, 1470, 1471, 1472, 1473, 
1474, 1475, 1476, 1477, 1479, 1480, 1481, 
» 1484, 1485, 1486, 1488, 1490, 1491, 
1514, 1613 
Drug Tolerance 449 
Usage [See Also Drug Abuse, Drug 
Addiction, Drug Dependency, Glue 
Sniffing, Heroin Addiction, Marihuana 
Usage] 671, 696, 702, 713, 717, 718, 720, 
de 732, 744, 773, 774, 776, 788, 938, 


Drug Usage Attitudes 718, 720, 
767, 776, 1787, 1825 spes 


Withdrawal 1440, 1489 
Drug Withdrawal Effects 442 . 
a [See Also Related Terms] 460, 


Drunkenness [See Alcohol Intoxi ti 
Dualism [See neni diss 
Déeg à [See Ducks] 
Ducks [See Also Birds, Vertebrates] 542 
en (Response) [See Response Du- 
io 
= (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Dura- 
n 
prais [See Also Social Groups] 836, 847, 


Dying [See Death And Dyin 
on (Group) [See Gita Dynam- 
Dysarthria [ 


See Articulation Di 
Stuttering] ion Disorders, 
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Dysautonomia [See Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Nervous System Dis- 
orders] 

Dyskinesia [See Also Nervous System 
Disorders, Symptoms] 1483 —  — — 
Dyslexia [See Also Learn: zn Disabilities, 


Learning Disorders, R g Disabili- 
ties] 1250, 1290 

Dysmetria [See Ataxia] 
Dysmorphophobia [See Phobias] 


Dyspareunia [See Wee Behay- 
ior, Sexual Function PER 
Dyspnea [See Asthma, ptoms] 
Dysthymia [See Dui (Emotion)] 


Ear (Anatomy) [See Also Cochlea, Exter- 
nal Ear, Middle Ear, Vestibular Appara- 
tus] 556 
Ear Canal [See External Ear] 
Ear Disorders [See Also Motion Sick- 
ness] 1076 
Ear Ossicles [See Middle Ear] 
Early Childhood [See Preschool Age 
Children] 
Early Childhood Devi t [See Also 
We Development] 922, 1661, 
1 
Early Experience [See Also Experiences 
(Events)] 296, 317, 327, 494, 500, 501, 
516, 527, 551, 551 
Early Infantile Autism [See Also Autism, 
Psychosis] 1181 
[See Invertebrates, Worms] 
Eating [See Also Food Intake] 1536 
Echi [See Invertebrates] 
lography [See Diagnosis, 
Medical Diagnosis] el e 


Echolocation 552, 554, 555, 559, 566, 567 
Ee Factors [See Also Pollution} 
Ecology 490 
Economically Disadvantaged [See Disad- 
vantaged] 
ECS Therapy [See Electroconvulsive 
Shock Therapy] 
ECT y) [See Electroconvulsive 
Shock d 
Eczema [See Skin Disorders] 
Educable Mentally Retarded [See Also 
i Ue Mentally Retarded] 1249, 
1264, 1297, 1299, 1313, 1863, 1865, 1866, 
1869, 1873, 1880, 1884 : 
[See Also Related T. 692, 
730, 1043, 1688, 1689, 1690, Ge, 
1704, 1705, 1713, 1716, 1748 i 
Education (Drug) [See Drug Education] 
89, 1697 
[See Also Aspi- 


See 
ent Educational Backero; d 
1012, 1201, 1692, 19501957, Zei? E 
Educational ; (Parents) [See 
Parent Educational Back, ound] 


1723, 1737, 1888, 
1893, 1895, 1906, 1909, 19 1888, 
1925, 1931 » 1914, 1917, 1918; 


Educational Field Trips à 
Teaching Methods] [Sce Teaching, 
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Educational Financial Assistance 1719, 
1832 

Educational Financial Need [See Educa- 
tional Financial Assistance] 

Educational Guidance [See Educational 
Counseling] 
Educational Incentives [See Also Incen- 
tives, Motivation] 1774, 1997 
Educational Measurement [See Also En- 
trance Examinations, Grading (Educa- 
tional)] 1692, 1890, 1896, 1897, 1902, 
1903, 1921, 1924 

Educational Personnel [See Also College 
Teachers, Elementary School Teachers, 
High School Teachers, Resource Teach- 
ers, School Administrators, School 
Counselors, School Principals, School 
Psychologists, School Superintendents, 
Special ucation Teachers, Student 
Teachers, Teachers] 1724, 1955 
Educational Process [See Education] 
Educational Evaluation [See 
Also Evaluation] 1708, 1722, 1764, 1781, 
1787, 1860, 1907, 1917 
ate tional Program Planning 1767, 
18 


Educational Programs [See Also Foreign 
Study, Project Head Start] 787, 1015, 
1294, 1370, 1697, 1720, 1747, 1775, 1779, 
T 1800, 1826, 1852, 1856, 1863, 1883, 
1 


Educational Psychologists [See Also Psy- 
chologists, School Psychologists] 1759 
Educational Psychology [See Also Ap- 
pied Psychology, Psychology, School 
chology, Social Sciences] 1563, 1691, 
TRA 1707, 1717, 1721, 1729, 1742, 1759, 


Educational Television [See Audiovisual 
Communications Media, Communica- 
tions Media, Mass Media, Television] 
Personal Preference Schedule 
[See Also Personalit: Measures] 1905 
ds [See Electroen- 


graphy] d 

Ego [See Bigs Psychoanalytic Personali- 
7 Factors] 949, 958, 965, 972, 1097, 

125, 1210, 1477, 1633 
E [See Personality Traits] 

idetic Imagery [See Memory] 
Elavil [See Amitriptyline] 
Elections (Political) [See Political Elec- 
tions] 
Electi: ds Abortion [See Induced Abor- 
tion] 
Electra Complex [See Psychoanalytic 


Personality Factors] 
Electric Fishes [See Fishes, Vertebrates] 


Electrical Activity [See Also Auditory 
Evoked Potentials, Cortical Evoked Po- 
tentials, Electrophysiology, Evoked Po- 
tentials, Visual Evoked Potentials] 280, 
293, 297, 300, 303, 306, 311, 315, 316, 
324, 331, 393, 394, 402, 429, 445, 487, 558 
trical Brain Stimulation [See Also 
pum Stimulation, Electrical Stimula- 
lon, lectrophysiology, ^ Stereotaxic 
Hen Stimulation} 311, 397, 400, 
413, 414, 418, 420, 425, 431, 1606, 1610 
Electrical ies (Skin) [See Skin 
Electrical Properties] 
al Stimulation [See Also Electri- 
cal Brain Stimulation, Electroconvulsive 
Shock] 261, 322, 380 


Electro Oculography [See Diagnosis, 
Electrophysiology, Medical Diagnosis, 
Ophthalmologic Examination] 
Electrocardiography [See Diagnosis, 
Electrophysiology, Medical Dia; Osis] 
Electroconvulsive Shock [See Also Elec- 
trical Stimulation, Electroconvulsive 
Shock here 427, 435, 468 
Electroconvulsive Shock Therapy [See 
Also Electroconvulsive Shock] 1440, 
1607, 1609, 1612 

Electrodermal Response [See Galvanic 
Skin Response] 

Electrodes [See Also Apparatus] 326, 396 
Electroencephalography [See Also Diag- 
nosis, Electrophysiology, Medical Diag- 
nosis| 298, 300, 307, 308, 310, 313, 328, 
330, 362, 394, 443, 444, 487, 1293, 1332, 
1345, 1358, 1464, 1470 
Electromyography [See Also Diagnosis, 
Electrophysiology, Medical Diagnosis] 
310, 1362 

Electronystagmography [See Diagnosis, 
Electrophysiology, Medical Diagnosis] 
Electrophysiology [See Also Auditory 
Evoked Potentials, Cortical Evoked Po- 
tentials, Electrical Activity, Electrical 
Brain Stimulation, Electroencephalogra- 
phy, Electromyography, Evoked Poten- 
tials, Galvanic Skin Response, Skin 
Electrical Properties, Skin Potential, 
Skin Resistance, Visual Evoked Poten- 
tials] 304, 320, 326, 327, 328, 396 
Electroplethysmography [See Diagnosis, 
Electrophysiology, Medical Diagnosis] 
Electroretinography ^ [See Diagnosis, 
Electrophysiology, Medical Diagnosis, 
Ophthalmologic xamination] 
Electroshock "Therapy [See Electrocon- 
vulsive Shock Therapy] 

Elementary School Students [See Also 
Primary ‘School Students, Students] 
1256, 1700, 1706, 1734, 1757, 1760, 1766, 
1769, 1776, 1777, 1790, 1792, 1795, 1805, 
1817, 1818, 1826, 1837, 1851, 1854, 1860, 
1862, 1864, 1866, 1893, 1918, 1921, 1927, 
1932, 1933 

Elementary School Teachers [See Also 
Educational Personnel, Teachers] 1726, 


Elementary Schools 1723, 1893, 1904 

Elephants [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 

Elopement (Marriage) [See Marriage] 

hcc [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
ers 

Embryo [See Also Prenatal Develop- 

ment, Prenatal Developmental Stages] 

384, 386, 429 

Emergency Services 1577 

Emetic Drugs [See Apomorphine] 

EMG (Electrophysiology) [See Electro- 

myography] ; 

Emotional Adjustment [See Also Coping 

Behavior, Identity Crisis] 50, 575, 1311, 
1339, 1354, 1517, 1611, 1871 

Emotional Content 112, 1132 

Emotional Control [See Coping Behav- 

lor, Emotional Adjustment] A 

oo Disorders [See Mental Disor- 
ers 

Emotional Immaturity [See Personality 

Traits] = 

Emotional Inferiority [See Personality 

Traits] 

Emotional Insecurity [See Emotional 

Security] 
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SS Instability [See Personality 
Emotional Maladjustment [See Emotion- 
al Adjustment] 

Emotional Maturity [See Also Personali- 


" Traits] 1896 
motional Responses [See Also Condi- 
tioned Emotional Responses] 259, 274, 
410, 413, 853, 855, 929, 1096, 1524, 1734 
Emotional Security [See Also Personality 
Traits] 975 
Emotional Stability [See Also Personality 
Traits] 1682 
Emotional States [See Also Alienation, 
Boredom, Depression (Emotion), Emo- 
tional Trauma, Euphoria, Fear, Mental 
Confusion, Neurotic Depressive Reac- 
tion, Pleasure, Psychotic Depressive 
Reaction] 227, 261, 263, 271, 806, 856, 
894, 911, 917, 1130, 1342 
Emotional Superiority [See Personality 
Traits] 
Emotional Trauma [See Also Emotional 
States] 1178 
Emotionality (Personality) [See Also 
Personality Traits] 104, 370, 803 
Emotionally Disturbed [See Also Autistic 
Children, Handicay pped] 1111, 1145, 
1166, 1413, 1426, 145 , 1502, 1617, 1871 
Emotions [See Also Related Terms] 19, 
177, 278, 302, 734, 1072 Mitt 
Empathy [See Also Personalit raits] 
981, 1027, 1732, 1760, 1894 d 
Empirical Methods [See Observation 
Methods] 
Employee Attitudes [See Also Job Satis- 
faction] 746, 1062, 1229, 1937, 1958, 
1993, 1996, 2000, 2003 ] 
Employee Benefits [See Salaries] 
Employee Efficiency [See Job Perform- 
ance} 
i Health Insurance [See Health 
Insurance] K 
Employee Motivation [See Also Motiva- 
tion] 1997 
Employee Performance Appraisal [See 
Job E Personnel pere 
Employee Productivity [See Also Job 
Performance] 1999 
Employee Selection [See Personnel Se- 
lection] $ > 
Employee Skills [See Clerical Secretarial 
Skills} : 
Employment [See Occupations] 
Employment Processes [See 
cruitment 
SE ses Brain Disorders, Cen- 
tral Nervous System Disorders, Nervous 
System Disorders] 


Personnel 


y [See Diagnosis, Elec- 
troencephalography, Medical Diagnosis, 


halography] 
Pneumoencep! y Ei j (See Painoa 


Cephas Ka [See Central Nervous 


System Disorders, Nervous System Dis- 
orders] 

Group Therapy [See Also 
Group Psychotherapy, Psychotherapy] 


538 P 
Sege Groups [See Sensitivity Train- 


ing] t [See Social Behavior, 
i ti 
Social Interaction] [See Diabetes] 


Endocrine 


rine Gland [See Also 
Secretion (Gland)] 357 
Endocrine 


GI 
Sectomy, Male Castration, Ovariectom A 
Physical Treatment Methods, Surge: 


[See Also Medical Sci- 
ences] 354 


Marriage [See Marriage] 
Energy Expenditure 888 S 
See Also Ap- 


Engineering Psychology 

pe Psychology, Psychology, Social 
iences] 2020 

TURN 58, 709, 716, 910, 987, 1207, 


English Language [See Lan el 
Enjoyment [See Pleasure] Ve 
Enlisted Military Personnel [See Draf- 
tees, Government Personnel, Military 
Personnel] 

[See Volunteer Military Per- 
sonnel] 
Entrance Examinations [See Also Educa- 
tional Measurement] 1845 
Entrapment Games [See Games] 
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History 27, 1334 

History Of Psychology [See Also Beha- 

viorism, Freudian ` Psychoanalytic 

School, Jungian Psychology] 9, 20, 39, 

160, 1 4, 241, 501,977, 1396. 

Hobbies [See Recreation] 

Hoffman Reflex [See Reflexes] 

Home Accidents [See Accidents] e 

Home Environment [See Also Environ- 

ment, Social Environments] 626, 627, 

1370, 1422, 1574, 1740 

Home Reared Mentally Retarded [See 

Handicapped, Mentally Retarded] $ 
ome Visiting [See Communi- 

ly Services, Mental Health Programs] 
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Homicide [See Also Antisocial Behavior, 
eesti. ege Crime] 1225 
lomographs [See Language, Lin; istics, 
Verbal Communication, Vocabula] 
Homonyms [See Language, Verbal Com- 
munication, Vocabul: 
Homosexuality [See pus Lesbianism, 
Male Homosexuality, Ps chosexual Be- 
havior Ee Deviations] 1226, 1240 
lonesty Also Personality Traits! 
863, 943 M ] 
Hopi Indians [See American Indians] 
Hormones [See Also Androgens, Corti- 
cotropin, Estrogens, Melatonin, Norepi- 
nephrine, Pituitary Hormones, Progest- 
erone, Sex Hormones, Testosterone] 335, 
421, 425, 439 
Horses [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Hospital Admission [See Hospitalization, 
Institutionalization, Psychiatric Hospital 
Admission, Psychiatric Hospital Read- 
mission] 
Hospital Attendants [See Attendants 
(Institutions)] 
Hospital Staff [See Medical Personnel] 
Hospitalization [See Also Committment 
(Psychiatric), Institutionalization, Psy- 
chiatric Hospital Admission, Psychiatric 
Hospital Readmission, Psychiatric Hos- 
italization] 1611, 1658 
Hospitalized Patients [See Also Patients] 
1434, 1649 SE i i 
Hospitals [See chiatric Hospitals, 
SE Care Institutions] 5 
Hostility [See Also Anger] 989, 1002 
Hot Line Services [See Also Community 
Services, Crisis Intervention. Services, 
Mental Health Programs] 1579 
Housewives [See Family Members, 
Spouses] À i 
lousing [See Also Community Facili- 
ties] 748, 1595, 1848 
Hue [See Color] 
Human Biological Rhythms 1084 
Human Courtship [See Psychosexual 
Behavior] 
Human Development [See Also Related 
Terms] 288, 584, 654 
Human Factors Engineering 2020, 2023 
Human Females 364, 711, 712, 725, 736, 
743, 744, 778, 895, 917, 971, 973, 995, 
1000, 1130, 1222, 1404, 1698 
Human Information Processes [See Cog- 
nitive Processes] 
Human Information Storage 175, 232, 
233, 249, 254 
Human Males 359, 750, 838, 1318 
Human Migration [See Social Processes] 
Human Sex Differences [See Also Sex 
Linked Developmental Differences] 60, 
107, 155, 272, 672, 677, 732, 835, 854, 
864, 902, 984, 1118, 1190, 1205, 1342, 
1374, 1560, 1726, 1738, 1776, 1818, 1820, 
1851, 1894 S 
Hire [See Also Philosophies] 5, 20, 
33, 39, 827, 1583, 1667, 1689, 1748 
Humor 855, iM ie Mota 
[unger tite, Motivat 
ruis lo: [See Also Central 
Nervous System Disorders, Chorea, 
Nervous System Disorders] 1324, 1483 
Husbands [See Family Members, Spous- 


es] ) 
Hydantoins [See CNS Affecting Drugs] 
See [See Antihypertensive 
Drugs] 
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Hydrocephaly [See Also Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, 


Nervous System Disorders] 1340 
Kette [See Corticosteroids, 
Hormones] a 
Hydrox: ine (5-) [See Serotonin’ 
RUE M ieee Tranquilizing Drugs] 
Hygiene [See Health] 
Hyoscyamine (DI-) [See Atropine] 
Hyoscyamine (L-) [See Sedatives] 
Hyperactivity [See H Sc 
Hyperglycemia [See Symptoms, 
Hyperkinesis rs A lervous System 
Disorders, Symptoms] 1461, 1613 
Hyperopia [See ie Disorders] 
Hyperphagia [See Symptoms] 
Hypersexuality [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior, Sexual Deviations] 
Hypertension [See Also Cardiovascular 
Disorders] 1131, 1423, 1479 
Hyperthermia [See Also Symptoms] 505 
Hyperventilation [See Symptoms] ‘ 
Hypnagogic Hallucinations [See Halluci- 
nations, Perceptual ee 
Hypnoanalysis [See Hypnotherap: 
db 156, 161, 17 P190, 362, 805 
Hypnotherapists [See Mental Health 
Personnel] [55e Also Davee y 
Hypnotherapy [See Also sychotherap: 
1384, 1403, 1508 Se RS A 
Hypnotic Drugs [See Also obarbital, 
Apomorphine, Chloral Hydrate, Metha- 
ualone, Pentobarbital] iS XM 
tic Susceptibility [See Also Per- 
send Traits] 161, 190, 356, 1001, 1137 
H idriasis [See Also Psychosomat- 
ic Disorders, Symptoms] 1171 
Hypoglycemia ser Symptoms] 
Hypoglycemic Agents [See Drugs] ` ` 
Hypophysectomy [See Also Physical 
Treatment Methods, Surgery] 336, 389 
Hypotension [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
ders; 
Pio thalamo Hypophyseal System [See 
Brain, Central Nervous System, Dience- 
phalon, Endocrine System, Hypothala- 
mus, Nervous System| n 
Hypothalamus [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Diencephalon, Nerv- 
ous System, Optic Chiasm] 301, 303, 354, 
394, 414, 415, 420, 425, joe n AE Së 
Hypothalamus Lesions [See Also Bri 
Damage, Brain Disorders, Brain Le 
sions, Central Nervous System Disor- 
ders, Lesions, Nervous System Disor- 
ders] 394, PAER Lan ] 
lypothermia [See Symptoms y 
Hibodede Testing [ee Also Experi- 
mental Design] 216, 1186 
Hypotonia Eye) [See Eye Disorders] 
Hypoxia [See Anoxia] ` 
Hysterectomy [See Physical Treatment 
Methods, Surgery] 
Hysteria 1539 . 
Hysterical Anesthesia [See Conversion 
Neurosis, Neurosis] 
Hysterical Neurosis (Conversion) [See 
ion Neurosis) R 
SE SE [See Conversion 
Neurosis, Neurosis] a 
Hysterical Personality [See Personality 
isorders| 
eege Vision Disturbances [See Con- 
version Neurosis, Neurosis] 


Id [See Also Psychoanalytic Personality 
Factors] 985 d n 
Idealism [See Personality Traits, Philoso- 
hies] 
ere [See Cognitive Processes] — ` 
Identical Twins [Bee Monozygotic Twins] 
Identification (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Defense Mechanisms] 
Identity (Ethnic) [See Ethnic Identity] 
Identity (Personal) [See Self Concept] 
Identity Crisis [See Also Crises, Emo- 
tional Adjustment] 1646 
Idiocy [See Mental Retardation] 
Idiot Savants [See Handicapped, Men- 
tally Retarded] 
Idiots [See Profoundly Mentally Retard- 
ed] 
Illegitimate Children [See Family Mem- 
bers] 
Illness (Physical) [See Disorders] 
Illumination [See Also Perceptual Stimu- 
lation, Visual Stimulation] 128, 139, 142, 
147, 154, 164, 166, 317, 321, 465, 509, 557 
Illusions (Perception) [See Also Afteri- 
mage, Perceptual Aftereffect] 94, 128, 
131, 138, 142, 143, 144, 146, 156, 161, 165 
Image (Body) [See Body Image] 
Image (Retinal) [See Retinal mage] 
Imagery [See Also Abstraction] 104, 151, 
206, 257, 920 
Imagination 624, 806 
Imbeciles [See Severely Mentally Re- 
tarded] 
Imbecility [See Mental Retardation] 
Imipramine [See Also Antidepressant 
Drugs] 1439, 1445, 1490 
VER (Learning) 276, 629, 867, 885, 
16 
Immigrants [See Immigration] 
Immigration [See Also Social Processes] 
1102, 1320 
Immunization [See Physical Treatment 
Methods] 
Immunologic Disorders [See Allergic 
Disorders] 
Immunology [See Medical Sciences] 
Implosive Therapy [See Also Behavior 
RO Denm Behavior Therapy] 1509, 
Impotence [See Psychosexual Behavior, 
Se ie Disturbances] 
my Also Animal E 
451,457 thology] 
Impulsiveness 
Traits] 370 
Inadequate Personality [See Personality 
Disorders} 
Incarceration [See Also Institutionaliza- 
tion, Legal Processes] 1209, 1635 
d [See ae Educational Incen- 
ives, Monetary Incentives, Motivati 
269, 502, 1827 ^ noni 
Incest [See ee Behavior, Sexu- 


[See Also Personality 


al Deviations, 

Incidental Learning 214, 222, 233 

Income Level [See Also Lower Income 
Level, Middle Income Level, Socioeco- 
nomic Status] 372, 375, 1205, 1222, 1937 
Incubators (Apparatus) [See Apparatus] 
Independence (Personality) Bee Also 
Personality Traits] 967, 1792 

India 13, 52, 63, 668, 688, 984, 1711, 
1749, 1810, 1828, 2008, 2011 


a (American) [See American Indi- 
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Individual Counseling [See Individual 


Psychotherapy] 

Individual Differences 14, 79, 102, 954 
Individual Problem Solving [See Problem 
Solving] : 
Tndividual Psychology [See History Of 


Psychology] 

Indivi Psychotherapy [See Also Psy- 
chotherapy] 1400, 1417, 1423, 1430, 
1435, 1437 

Individual Therapy [See Individual Psy- 


chothierapy] 4 
Individuality [See Personality Traits] 
Individualized Instruction [See 
Teaching, Teaching Methods] 
1788, 1803, 1807, 1814, 1900, 1990 
Induced Abortion [See Also Physical 
Treatment Methods, Surgery] 784, 1115, 
1185, 1567, 1603, 1899 
Inductive Deductive Reasoning [See Also 
Cognitive Processes, Inference, Think- 
ing] 1271 
Industrial Accidents [See Accidents] 
Industrial Foremen [See Blue Collar 
Workers, Business And Industrial Per- 
sonnel] 
Industrial Personnel [See Business And 
Industrial Personnel] 
Industrial Psy: [See Business 
And Industrial Personnel, Psychologists] 
Industrial Psychology [See Alo Applied 
Psychology, Psychology, Social Sciences] 
1050, 1051 
Industrialization [See Also Social Proc- 
esses] 691, 1931 
Industry [See Business] 
Infancy [See Infants] 
Infant Development [See Also Childhood 
EE Neonatal Development] 
Infant Vocalization 603 
e Neurosis [See Childhood Neu- 
TOSIS| 
Infantilism 1158, 1284 
Infants [See Also Children, Developmen- 
tal Age E Neonates] 603, 632, 638, 
922, 1317, 1661 
Infarctions (Myocardial) [See Myocardial 
Infarctions] 
Infectious Disorders [See Bacterial Men- 
ingitis, Malaria] 
Infectious Meningitis [See Bacterial 
Meningitis, Central Nervous System 
Disorders, Nervous System Disorders] 
Inference [See Also Cognitive Processes, 
pone Deductive Reasoning, Think- 
inj » 68, 71, 81, 82, 85, 86, 186, 
2 an 86, 186, 193, 
Inferior Colliculus [See Brain, Central 
Nervous E Nervous System] 
Inflection [See Lan e, Linguisti 
Verbal Communication) SC 
luence (Interpersonal) 
sonal Influences] Ht aue 


Also 
1762, 


Influences (Social) [See Social Influ- 
ences] 
Information [See Al: 
271.153. ul ee Also Related Terms] 
Information (Concepts) [See Concepts 
Information (Messages) [See aed 
Information Exchange 819, 891 

formation Processes (Human) 
Cognitive Processes] e Paises 


Information Storage (Human) [See Hu- 
man Information Storage] 
Information Theory 997 
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Inhalation [See Respiration] 

Inhibition (Retroactive) [See Retroactive 
Inhibition] 

Initial Teaching Alphabet [See Language, 
Verbal Communication, Written Lan- 


e 
rab Rites [See Sociocultural Fac- 
tors] 
Initiative [See Also Personality Traits] 
688 
Injections [See Intravenous Injections] 
Injuries [See Burns, Head Injuries, Self. 
Inflicted Wounds] 
Inmates (Prison) [See Prisoners] 
Innate Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Innate Behavior] 
Inner City [See Urban Environments] 
Innovativeness [See Creativity] 
Inquisitiveness [See Curiosity] 
Insanity [See Mental Disorders, Psycho- 
sis 
des [See Also Ants, 
Invertebrates, Moths] 549 
Insecurity (Emotional) [See Emotional 
Security] 
Inservice Teacher Education [See Also 
Personnel Training, Teacher Education] 
1732, 1751 
Inservice Training (Mental Health) [See 
Mental Health Inservice Training] 
Insight [See Personality Traits] 
Insight (Psychotherapeutic Process) [See 
Psychotherapeutic Processes] 
Insight Therapy [See Psychotherapy] 
Insomnia [See Also Sleep Disorders, 
Symptoms] 451, 484, 1610 
Instinctive Behavior (Animal) [See Ani- 
mal Instinctive Behavior] 
Institutionalization [See Also Committ- 
ment (Psychiatric), Hospitalization, In- 
carceration, Psychiatric Hospital Admis- 
sion, Psychiatric Hospital Readmission, 
Psychiatric Hospitalization] 626, 627, 
684, 1432, 1565 
Institutionalized Mentally Retarded [See 
Also Handicapped, Mentally Retarded] 
1249, 1252, Dk , 1294, 1683 
Institutions (Correctional) [See Correc- 
tional Institutions] 
Institutions (Residential Care) [See Resi- 
dential Care Institutions] 
Instruction [See Teaching] 
Instruction ter Assisted) [See 
Computer Assisted Instruction] 
Instruction (Programed) [See Programed 
Instruction] 
Instructional Media [See Also Educa- 
tional Audiovisual Aids, Motion Pic- 
tures (Educational), Reading Materials, 
Teaching] 1022, 1886 o 
ms (Experimental) [See Experi- 
mental Instructions] 
de Teachers] T 
Conditioning [See ran 
Conditioning] Ws 
Instrumental Learning [See Operant 
Conditioning] 
Insulin [See erh 
Insurance [See Health Insurance] 
hres iat (Racial) [See Racial Integra- 
ion 
Intellectual Development [See Also Cog- 
nitive Development, Language Develo, 
ment] 574, 594, 608, 619, 1261, 1265, 
1313, 1863 
Intellectualism [See Philosophies] 


Drosophila, 


Intellectualization [See Defense Mecha- 
nisms] 

Intelligence 179, 181, 372, 375, 631, 657, 
794, 964, 986, 991, 1135, 1145, 1245, 
1319, 1347, 1354 

Intelligence Measures [See Also Frostig 
Development Test Vis Percept, Goode- 
nough Harris Draw A Person Test, 
Leiter Adult Intelligence Scale, Lorge 
Thorndike Intelligence Test, Pea 
Picture Vocabulary Test, Raven Col- 
oured Progressive Matrices, Wechsler 
Adult E Scale, Wechsler Intel- 
ligence Scale Children] 53, 54, 189, 1251, 
1335, 1821, 1836 

Intelligence Quotient 371, 373, 570, 1137, 
1702, 1857 


Intelligence Scales [See Intelligence 
Measures] 

Intensity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Inten- 
sity] 


Intentional Learning 214, 222, 233 
Interaction (Interpersonal) [See Interper- 
sonal Interaction] 

Interaction (Social) [See Social Interac- 

tion] 

Interaction Analysis (Statistics) [See Also 

Factor Analysis, Statistical Analysis] 69 

Interaction “Variance [See Statistical 

Analysis, Variability Measurement] 

Intercostal Muscles [See Muscles] 

Interdisciplinary Treatment Approach 

1376, 1653 

Interest Inventories [See Inventories] 

Interests [See Also Occupational Inter- 

ests] 1619, 1985 

Interfaith Marriage [See Marriage] 

Interference (Learning) [See Also Retro- 

active Inhibition] 201, 213, 223, 228, 238, 

248, 252, 254, 1101 

Intergroup Dynamics [See Also Group 

Dynamics] 817, 822, 871 

Intermediate School Students [See Ele- 

mentary School Students, Students] 

Intermittent Reinforcement [See Rein- 

forcement Schedules] 

Internal External Locus Of Control [See 

Also Personality Traits] 208, 951, 954, 

994, 1193, 1198, 1237, 1507, 1700 

Internal Rewards [See Reinforcement, 

Rewards] 

International Organizations [See Organi- 

zations] 

Internists [See Medical Personnel, Physi- 

cians] 

Interpersonal Attraction [See Also Inter- 
ersonal Interaction, Social Behavior, 
Ocial Interaction] 820, 847, 857, 858, 

872, 886, 891, 892, 1869 

Interpersonal Communication [See Also 

Bargaining, Eye Contact, Group Discus- 

Sion, Interpersonal Interaction, Inter- 

viewing, Interviews, Parent Child Com- 

munication, Psychodiagnostic Interview, 

Social Behavior, Social Interaction] 637, 

648, 809, 829, 831, 840, 846, 875, 878, 

926, 1260, 1294, 1512, 1628, 1640, 1665 

Interpersonal Compatibility [See Also 

Interpersonal Interaction, Social Behav- 

lor, Social Interaction] 860 

Interpersonal Influences [See Also Inter- 
ersonal Interaction, Social Behavior, 
ocial Interaction] 854, 877 

Interpersonal Interaction [See Also As- 

sistance (Social Behavior), Bargaining, 

Charitable Behavior, Collective Behav- 
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ior, Conflict, Cooperation, Eye Contac 
Friendship, Group GE Groin 
Participation, Group Performance, In- 
terpersonal Attraction, Interpersonal 
Communication, Interpersonal mpat- 
ibility, Interpersonal Influences, Inter- 
viewing, Interviews, Participation, Peer 
Relations, Psychodiagnostic Interview, 
Social Behavior, Social Interaction, Vio- 
lence, War] 573, 636, 656, 682, 815, 818, 
821, 827, 834, 836, 838, 841, 842, 847, 
857, 858, 1025, 1044, 1179, 1389, 1510, 


1515, 1975 
d Perception [See Social Per- 
ception] 


Interpretation (Psychoanalytic) [See Psy- 
choanalytic Interpretation} 
Interracial Marriage [See Marriage] 
Interresponse Time [See Also Time] 192 
Interstimulus Interval [See Also Stimulus 
NS Stimulus Parameters] 168, 229, 
Intertrial Interval [See Stimulus Inter- 
vals, Stimulus Parameters] 
Interval Reinforcement [See Fixed Inter- 
val Reinforcement] 
Intervals (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Inter- 
vals 
oes [See Also Interpersonal 
Communication, Interpersonal Interac- 
tion, Social Behavior, Social Interaction] 
716, 1584 
Interviews [See Also Interpersonal Com- 
munication, E Interaction, 
Psychodiagnostic Interview, Social Be- 
havior, Social Interaction] 740, 829, 834, 
1070, 1220 
Intimacy 656, 1400 
Intoxication (Alcohol) [See Alcohol In- 
toxication] 
Intrauterine Devices [See Birth Control, 
Contraceptive Devices, Family Plan- 
ning] 
Intravenous Injections 1187 s 
Intrinsic Motivation [See Also Motiva- 
rona [See Defe Mechanisms] 
Introjection [See Defense ] 
Introversion [See Also Personality Traits] 
299, 964, 967, 1834 E . 
Inventories [Sees vere Biographical In- 
ventories] 925, 1 E 
Masc (Attitude) [See Attitude 

jeasures, ^ 
pesi. (Personality) [See Personality 
Me [See Also Ants, Arachnida, 
Drosophila, Insects, Mollusca, Moths, 
EE Experimentation] 

ec : 

ET Depression [See Affective 
Disturbances, De res (Emotion), 
Emotional States, Psychosis, 
Involutional Paranoid Psy: [See 
Psychosis] X 
Iproniazid [See Antidepressant Drugs, 
ie Drugs, Monoamine 
Oxidase Inhibitors] 


land 1190 
irs (Eye) [See Eye (Anatomy) 
Irradiation [See Radiation] 


ischemia [See Cardiovascular Disorders] 
ipm E Religious. Affiliation, Reli- 
ious Beliefs] 3 
isocarboxazid [See _ Antid ressant 
Drugs, Monoamine Oxidase inhibitors] 
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Isolation (Defense Mechanism) [See De- 
fense Mechanisms] 

Isolation (Social) [See Social Isolation] 
Isolation Effect 214 

Israel 18, 993, 1183, 1320 

Item Analysis (Statistical) [See Also 
d Analysis, Statistical Analysis] 
Item Analysis (Test) [See Also Test 
Construction] 975 

SE Content (Test) [See Test Construc- 
tion 


Jails [See Prisons] 

Japan 679, 691, 951, 984, 1282, 1334, 
1335, 1649 

Jaw 369 

Jealousy 1491 

Jews [See Judaism] 

Job Analysis [See Also Personnel Man- 
agement] 1031, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1956, 
1989, 1992, 2005 

Job Applicant Interviews [See Interper- 
sonal Communication, Interpersonal In- 
teraction, Interviews, Personnel Evalua- 
tion, Personnel Management, Social 
Behavior, Social Interaction] 

Job Applicant Screening [See Personnel 
Evaluation, Personnel Management] 
Job Corps [See Government Programs] 
Job Descriptions [See Job ER 

Job Experience Level 1034 

Job Mobility [See Occupational Mobili- 
t 


] 

Job Performance [See Also Employee 

Productivity] 1124, 1315, 1645, 1941, 

1952, 1957, 1962, 1963, 1992, 1993, 1996, 

1998, 1999, 2001, 2002 

Job Performance Evaluation [See Job 

Performance, Personnel Evaluation] 

Job Requirements [See Job Anal 5d) 

Job Satisfaction [See Also Employee 

Attitudes, Satisfaction] 363, 1229, 1315, 

1730, 1957, 2000, 2003, 2004, 2008 

Job Selection [See Occupational Choice] 

Jobs [See Occupations] 

Jokes [See Humor] 

Joy [See Happiness] ae 

Judaism [See Also Religious Affiliation, 

Religious Beliefs] 669, 681, 1207, 1320 

Judgment 186, 187, 193, 876 

Judgment Disturbances [See Thought 

Disturbances] 

Judo [See Recreation, Sports] 

Jumping [See Motor Performance, Mo- 

Jus Car) 1427 1548 

J ari B 

Hens GE [See Also History Of 

Psychology] 953 

Junior Students [See Also Col- 

lege Students, Sie liegen] 

Junior Coll leges 

Junior Tighe School Stu um Also 

Students] 1761, 1826, 1830, 1835, 1837, 

1851, 1853, 1854, 1868, 1884, 1894, 1898, 
8 

KE High School Teachers [See Edu- 

cational Personnel, Teachers] 

Jury [See Adjudication] 

Justice 755 y 

Juvenile Court [See Adjudication] — ` 

Juvenile Delinquency [See Also Antiso- 

cial Behavior, Behavior Disorders] 1241, 

1720 


Juyenile Delinquents [See Also Female 
Delinquents] 1209, 1237, 1245, 1432 


Kangaroos [See Also Mammals, Marsu- 
ials, Vertebrates] 545 
aryotype Disorders [See Chromosome 
Disorders] 
Keypunch Operators [See Clerical Per- 
sonnel] 
Kibbutz [See Also Communities, Envi- 
ronment, Social Environments] 1348 
Kidney Transplants [See Organ Tran- 
splantation] 
idneys 1602, 1608 
Kindergarten Students [See Also Stu- 
dents] 1749, 1816, 1892 
Kindergartens 1753, 1793 
Kinesthetic Perception [See Also Som- 
esthetic Perception] 95, 105, 136, 137, 
148, 175 
Kittens [See Cats] 
Klinefelters Syndrome [See Chromosome 
Disorders, Genetic Disorders, Syn- 
dromes] 
Knowledge Of Results [See Feedback] 
Kolmogarov Smirnov Test [See Nonpar- 
ametric Statistical Tests, Statistical 
Analysis] 
Korea 866 
Korsakoffs Psychosis [See Also Alcohol- 
ism, Behavior Disorders, Brain Disor- 
ders, Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Organic 
Brain Syndromes, Psychosis, Syn- 
dromes] 1194 
Korsakoffs Syndrome [See Korsakoffs 
Psychosis] 
Kuder Richardson Test [See Nonparame- 
tric Statistical Tests, Statistical Analysis] 
Kwashiorkor [See Nutritional Deficien- 
cies, Protein Deficiency Disorders] 


L Dopa [See Levodopa] 
Labor (Childbirth) 300 

Labor Management Relations [See Also 
Personnel Management] 1994, 2015 
Labor Relations [See Labor Manage- 
ment Relations] 

Labor Unions [See Organizations] 
Laborers (Construct And Indust) [See 
Blue Collar Workers] 

Labyrinth (Anatomy) [See Cochlea, Ear 
(Anatomy), Vestibular Apparatus] 
Labyrinth Disorders [See Bar Disorders, 
Motion Sickness] 

Lactation [See Secretion (Gland)] 

Lag (Response) [See Reaction Time] 
Language [See Also Adverbs, Bilingual- 
ism, Consonants, Language Develop- 
ment, Letters (Alphabet), Linguistics, 
Morphology (Language), Phonemes, 
Phonetics, Phonology, Psycholinguistics, 
Semantics, Sentence Structure, Syllables, 
Syntax, Verbal Communication, Vocab- 
ulary, Words (Phonetic Units), Written 
Language] 599, 906, 923, 925, 1546 
Language Arts Education [See Also 
Curriculum, Phonics, Reading Educa- 
tion, Spelling] 1769, 1776, 1777 
Language Development [See Also Cogni- 
tive Development, Intellectual Deep - 
ment, Tangusge, Verbal Communica- 
tion] 531, 576, 585, 595, 596, 597, 598, 
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603, 605, 609, 611, 612, 614, 617, 618, 
621, 913, 922, 1267, 1769, 1799 

Larvae [See Insects, Invertebrates] `` 
Laser Irradiation [See Also Radiation] 
562 

Latent Learning [See Incidental Learn- 


in, 

LE ra Dominance [See Also Cerebral 
Dominance] 119, 176, 283, 284, 291, 
1078, 1195, 1316 e 

Latin Squares Test [See Statistical Anal- 


'SIS 
eS (Government) 1692 
Law Enforcement Personnel [See Also 
Government Personnel, Police Person- 
nel, Probation Officers] 1220, 1945 
Laws [See Also Abortion Laws, Govern- 
ment Policy Making, Marihuana Legali- 
zation] 728, 735, 791, 1060 
Lawyers [See Attorneys] x 
Lay Religious Personnel [See Religious 
Personnel] 
Lead (Metal) 392 
Lead Poisoning 1329 
Leadership [See Also Leadership Style, 
Social Behavior] 825, 832, 871, 1634, 
2009 
Leadership Style [See Also Leer 
Social Behavior] 950, 1744, 1981, 2013, 
2014, 2023 
[See Also Related Terms] 196, 
203, 204, 357, 511, 606, 982, 1593 
(Programed) [See Programed 
Instruction] 
Learning Ability 381, 1335 
Learning Disabilities [See Also Dyslexia, 
Learning Disorders] 1248, 1255, 1256, 
1259, 1262, 1277, 1283, 1284, 1295, 1336, 
1860, 1862, 1865, 1882, 1883, 1912 
Learning Disorders [See Also 
Learning Disabilities, Reading 
ties] 1254, 1257, 1268, 1298 
Learning Rate 801, 1990 
Learning Theory 616, 979, 1537, 1717, 
1721, 1786, 1900 
Least Preferred Coworker Scale 871 
Lecture Method [See Also Teaching, 
Teaching Methods] 1783 
Legal Arrest [See Legal Processes] 
Legal Detention [See Legal Processes] 
Legal Processes [See Also Adjudication, 
Committment (Psychiatric), xpert Tes- 
timony, Incarceration, Legislative Proc- 
esses, Parole] 645, 658, 706, 715, 739, 
746, 765, 782, 1334, 1591, 1676 
Legalization (Marihuana) [See Marihua- 
na Legalization] 
Legislative Processes [See Also Govern- 
ment Policy Making, Legal Processes] 
Leisure Time 1575 
Leiter Adult Intelligence Scale [See Also 
Intelligence Measures] 1110, 1118, 1138 
Lemurs [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Lens (Eye) [See Eye (Anatomy)] 
Lesbianism [See Also Homosexuality, 
Psychosexual Behavior, Sexual Devia- 
tions] 1228, 1246 
Lesions [See Also Brain Lesions, Hypo- 
olemi Lesions, Neural Lesions] 384, 


Lesson Plans [See Also Teaching, Teach- 
ing Methods] 1728, 1782 

Letters (Alphabet) [See Also Language, 
Linguistics, Verbal Communication, 
Written Language] 141, 152, 207 


slexia, 
isa bili- 


Leucine [See Amino Acids] 

Leukemias [See Also Neoplasms] 1272 

Levodopa 1453, 1459, 1471 

Libido [See Psychoanalytic Personality 

Factors] 

Librium [See Chlordiazepoxide] 

Life Experiences 572, 672, 962, 1167, 
1174, 1179, 1231, 1466, 1943 

Light [See Illumination] 

Limbic System [See Also Amygdaloid 

Body, Brain, Central Nervous stem, 

Cerebral Cortex, Hippocampus, Nerv- 

ous System] 301, 418 

Linear Regression [See Statistical Corre- 

lation] 

Linguistics [See Also Adverbs, Conso- 

nants, Language, Letters (Alphabet), 

Morpholo; anguage) Phonemes, 

Phonetics, Phonology, Psycholinguistics, 

Semantics, Sentence Structure, Syllables, 

Syntax, Verbal Communication, Words 

(Phonetic Units)] 618, 1335 

Lipid Metabolism [See Metabolism] 

Lipids [See Fatty Acids] 

Lipoproteins (See Drugs] 

Liquor [See Alcoholic Beverages] 

Listening [See Auditory Perception] 

Listening Comprehension 110 

Literacy [See Language, Verbal Commu- 

nication, Written Language] 

Literature [See Also Arts, Autobiogra- 

phy, Biography, Poetry, Prose] 56, 630, 
14, 917, 1314, 1704 

Literature Review 209, 344, 364, 587, 

650, 674, 686, 986, 1050, 1156, 1158, 

1228, 1261, 1308, 1318, 1325, 1441, 1764 

Lithium 471, 1438, 1485 ; 

Lithium Bromide [See CNS Affecting 

Drugs, Hypnotic Drugs, Sedatives] 

Lithium nate [See Also Antidepres- 

sant Drugs] 1446 

Lizards [See Also Vertebrates] 343, 546 

Local Anesthetics [See Cocaine, Novo- 

caine] 

Localization 

Localization] 

Locus Of Control [See Internal External 

Locus Of Control] e 

Logic (Philosophy) [See Also Philoso- 


hies] 41 M 
ëch Thinking [See Also Cognitive 
Processes, Thinking] 221, 224, 622 
Logotherapy [See Psychotherapy] 
Loneliness [See Emotional States] 

Long Term Memory [See Also Memory] 
244, 257, 418 S 
Longevity [See Aged, Physiological Ag- 
in; E 
I EE Studies [See Also Experi- 
mental Design] 574, 1758 
Lorge Thorndike Intelligence Test [See 
Also Intelligence Measures] 1933 
Loudness [See Auditory Stimulation 
Noise Levels (Work Areas), Perceptual 
Stimulation] S 
Loudness Discrimination [See Auditory 
Denna NOt Auditory Perception, 
udness Perception e 
Een Also Auditory 
Perception] 127 1 
porem dE [See Auditory 
Thresholds} 
Love 707, 820 EU 
Lower Class [See Also Social en 
Social Structure, Socioeconomic Status} 
606, 640, 709, 1678 


(Sound) [See Auditory 


Lower Income Level [See Also Income 
Level, Socioeconomic Status] 901 

Loyalty [See Personality Traits] 

LSD (Drug) [See Lysergic Acid Diethy- 
lamide] 

Lumbar Spinal Cord [See Central Nerv- 
ous System, Nervous System, Spinal 
Cord] 

Luminance [See Illumination] 

Luminance Threshold [See Brightness 
Perception, Visual Thresholds] 

Lupus [See Skin Disorders] 

Lying [See Deception] 

Lymph Vessels [See Cardiovascular Sys- 
tem] 

Lysergic Acid Diethylamide [See Also 
Hallucinogenic Drugs, Psychedelic 
Drugs, Serotonin Antagonists] 449, 472, 
480, 671, 702 


Magazines [See Also Communications 
Media, Mass Media] 938, 944 

Magical Thinking [See Thinking, 
Thought Disturbanc 
Major Tranquilizers [See Neuroleptic 
Drugs] 

Maladjustment (Emotional) [See Emo- 
tional Adjustment] 

Maladjustment (Social) [See Social Ad- 
justment] 

Malaria 380 

Male Animals 411, 535, 550 

Male Castration [See Also Physical 
Treatment Methods, Surgery] 402; 421, 


Male Criminals [See Also Criminals] 

Male Delinquents [See Juvenile Delin- 

quents] 

Male Genitalia [See Penis] 

Male Homosexuality [See Also Homo- 

Sexuality, Psychosexual Behavior, Sexual 

Deviations] 1189, 1192, 1244 

Male Orgasm [See Premature Ejacula- 

tion, Psychosexual Behavior] 

Males (Human) [See Human Males] 

Malignant Neoplasms [See Neoplasms] 

Malingering [See Behavior Disorders, 
eception, Faking] 

oe [See Nutritional Deficien- 

Mammals [See Also Bats, Cats, Cattle, 
impanzees, Dogs, Dolphins, Goats, 

uaa Pigs, Hamsters, Kangaroos, 
arsupials, Mice, Monkeys, Opossums, 

porpoises, Primates (Nonhuman), Rab- 

SH Rats, Vertebrates, Wolves] 401, 529, 


Mammilary Bodies (H i 
Hypothalamus) Mero 
M Machine Systems 2021, 2023, 2024 
ie Systems Design 2020 
1062, SEH [See Also Related Terms] 
;anagement Decision Making [See Cog- 
itive Processes, Desnan Make SC 
Zement Methods 1962, 2007, 2010, 


management Personnel [See Also Busi- 
Sa d Industrial Personnel, Middle 
White Cone Top Level Managers, 
1965, 2000, 20 Workers] 844, 993, 1062, 


anagement Planning 1059 
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nel Training) 1978 Ser Abo Person: 
See M: ement P. 

Mandibula [Sec Jaw] ^ Ee 
Mania [See Toxicomania] 
Manic Depressive Psychosis [See 
Psychosis] 1123, 1147, 1150, rs ir 
Mann Whitney U Test [See Nonparame- 
tric Statistical Tests, Statistical lysis] 
Mantis [See Insects, Invertebrates] 
Manufacturing [See Business] 
Maple Syrup Urine Disease [See Genetic 
Disorders] 
Marathon Group Therapy [See Encoun- 
ter Group Therapy, Group Psychothera- 
Ry: Psychotherapy] 

arihuana [See Also Cannabis] 756 
Marihuana Laws [See Government Poli- 
cy Making, Laws, Marihuana Legaliza- 
tion) 
Marihuana Legalization [See Also Goy- 
ernment Policy Making, Laws] 776 
Marihuana Usage [See Also Drug Usage] 
751, 769, 770, 1234 
Marijuana [See Marihuana] 
Marine Personnel [See Government Per- 
sonnel, Military Personnel] 
Marital Adjustment [See Marital Rela- 
tions] 
Marital Conflict [See Family Relations, 
Marital Relations} 
Marital Problems [See Marital Relations} 
Marital Relations [See Also Family 
Relations] 710, 771, 1499 
Marital Status 950 
Marketing 1939, 1951, 1952, 1961 
Markov Chains [See Simulation} 
Marriage 656 
Marriage Counseling 1007, 1503 
Marriage Rites [See Sociocultural Fac- 


Married Couples [See Spouses 
Marsupials [See Also Kangaroos, Mam- 
mals, Opossums, Vertebrates] 545 
Marxism [See Communism] — 
Masculinity [See Personality Traits) ` 
Masking [See Also Auditory Masking, 
Visual Masking] 114 

Masochism 1127, 1187 , 
Masochistic Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] es Hiec] 

Mass Hysteria si s 
Mass Media [See Also Communications 
Media, Magazines, Newspapers, Televi- 
sion, Television E d 
Massed Practice ictice| 
Mastectomy [s Physical Treatment 
Methods, Surgery] 
Masticatory Medes [See Muscles] 
Masturbation [See Also Psychosex 
Behavior] 973 
Mate S 


ore [See Philosophies] 
Materi: e : 
Maternal Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Maternal Behavior] 
Maternal Behavior (Human 
Child Relations] 


[See Extramarital Interc- 


) [See Mother 


Mathematical Modeling [See Also Simu- 
lation] 80, 195, 1387, 1683 
Mathematical Psychology [ 


gy, Social Sciences] 


yvi 


a Achievement [See Also 
Academic Achievement, Achievement] 


1588, 1818 
Mathematics Education [See Curriculum 
Mating Behavior (Animal) [See Anima 
SE 

ily Structure; 
Maturation [ Hoos Develo] dE 
‘motional 


Maze Pathways [See A paratus] 

Mazes [See Apparatus 

McNemar Test [See Nonparametric Sta- 
tistical Tests, Statistical Analysis] 

Mean [See Statistical Analysis] 

Nesting [See Also Word Meaning] 6, 


Meaningfulness 48 

Measurement [See Also Related Terms] 
12, 30, 47, 60, 217, 262, 278, 562, 634, 
1124, 1947, 1956, 1981 

Mecamylamine [See Antihypertensive 


] 

SEL Aptitude 1928 
M [See Also Nerve End- 
ings, Nervous System] 309, 322, 402 

ledia (Communications) [See Commu- 
nications Media] 
Media (Educational) [See Instructional 
Media] 
Media (Mass) [See Mass Media] 
Median [See Statistical Analysis] 
Mediation (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 
Mediation] 
Medical [See Also Diagnosis, 
Electroencep! SE Electromyog- 
raphy, Galvanic Skin ` Response, 
Ophthalmologic Examination, Pneu- 
moencephalography] 1381 
Medical | Education [See Also Graduate 
Education, Higher Education, Psychiat- 
ric Training] 1017, 1024, 1031, 1032, 
1055, 1064, 1066 
Medical Internship [See Higher Educa- 
tion] 
Medical Patients [See Also Patients] 277, 
1331, 1367, 1442 
Medical Personnel [See Also Attendants 
(Institutions), Nurses, , Pediatricians, 
Physicians, Ps chiatric Aides, Psychiat- 


ric Hospital Staff, Is chiatric Nurses, 
hiatrists] 1013, 1 
Medical al CG [See Also Applied 


chology 1 ! 
Psychology, Psychology, Social Sciences] 


Medical Residency [See Also Higher 
i d 
E [See Also Child Psy- 
chiatry, Community Psychiatry, Dentist- 
,, Endocrinology, Epidemio| logy, For- 
ensic Psychiatry, Geriatrics, Neurology, 
Neuropathology, Pediatrics, Pyn 
Psychopathology, Social Psychiatry, Sur- 


m Transcultural pow College 


tudents] 896 
Student Terapeute Devices [See Hear- 
ing rean (General) [See Also 
Physical Treatment Methi s] 1013, 
1041, 1360, ROREM um i 

See erapy 4 
Medicine eris Lon d Medical 
Sciences] 


Medics [See Medical Personnel, Para- 
rofessional Personnel] 
editation [See Also Religious Prac- 
tices] 770, 1424 
Medulla Oblongata [See Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Nervous System] 
Megalomania [See Thought Disturb- 
ances] e 
Melancholia [See Popea (Emotion)] 
Melatonin [See Also Hormones] 465 
Membranes [See Nictitating Membrane, 
Tissues (Body)] 
Memory [See Also Long Term Memory, 
Memory Decay, Memory Trace, Short 
Term "Me ry, Word Meaning] 124, 
168, 226, 231, 232, 233, 234, 241, 242, 
243, 245, 247, 248, 252, 254, 371, 504, 
614, 661, 782, 897, 953, 1101, 1321, 1456 
Memory Decay [See Also Memory] 659 
Memory Disorders [See Amnesia, 
Thought Disturbances] 
Memory Drums [See Apparatus] 
Memory Trace [See Also Memory] 236 
Menarche [See Menstrual Cycle] 
Menieres Disease [See Ear Disorders, 
Syndromes] 
leninges [See Central Nervous System, 
Nervous System, Tissues (ody)] 
Meningitis [See Bacterial Meningitis, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders] 
Menstrual Cycle [See Also Ovulation] 
364 
Menstruation [See Menstrual Cycle] 
Mental Confusion [See Also Emotional 
States] 1122, 1556 
Mental Deficiency [See Mental Retarda- 
tion] 
Mental Disorders [See Also Related 
Terms] 706, 735, 1077, 1089, 1090, 1102, 
1106, 1116, 1117, 1120, 1132, 1141, 1157, 
1164, 1168, 1172, 1174, 1386, 1393, 1397, 
1604, 1676, 1819 
Mental Health 42, 302, 686, 1059, 1656 
Mental Health Centers (Community) [See 
Community Mental Health Centers] 
Mental Health Consultation [See Also 
Professional Consultation] 1011, 1904 
Mental Health Inservice Training [See 
Also Clinical Methods Training, Com- 
munity Mental Health Training] 1011, 
1033, 1039, 1046, 1058 
Mental Health Personnel [See Also 
Psychiatric Aides, Psychiatric Hospital 
Staff, Psychiatric Nurses, Psychiatrists, 
Psychoanalysts, School Psychologists] 
n 1019, 1027, 1033, 1039, 1059, 1367, 


Mental Health Program Evaluation [See 
Also Evaluation] 1573, 1580, 1582, 1587, 
1590, 1599, 1636 

Mental Health Programs [See Also Crisis 
Intervention Services, Hot Line Services 
1042, 1052, 1058, 1422, 1566, 1574, 1575, 
TER 1593, 1594, 1596, 1599, 1634, 1852, 
Mental Health Training (Community) 
[See Community Mental Health Train- 


Ing) 
"rag Hospitals [See Psychiatric Hospi- 
s 


Mental Illness [See Mental Disorders] 

Mental Illness (Attitudes Toward) 1373 
Mental Retardation [See Also Downs 
Syndrome, Psychosocial Mental Retar- 
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dation] 1263, 1266, 1274, 1276, 1292, 
1301, 1877 

Mentally Retarded [See Also Educable 
Mentally Retarded, Handicap, Insti- 
tutionalized Mentally Retarded, Pro- 
foundly Mentally Retarded, Severel 
Mental Retarded] 1077, 1253, 1258, 
1262, 1269, 1270, 1271, 1275, 1281, 1282, 
1285, 1289, 1296, 1300, 1307, 1319, 1531, 
1581, 1648, 1658, 1668, 1679, 1680, 1681, 
1858, 1859, 1879, 1881 


Meperidine [See Sedatives] ` ` 
Meprobamate [See Hypnotic Drugs, 
Tranquilizing Drugs] t ; 
Mescaline [See Also Hallucinogenic 
Drugs] 449 

M [See Brain, Central 


Nervous System, Nervous System] 
Mesori [See Neuroleptic Drugs, 
Phenothiazine Derivatives, Tranquiliz- 
ing Drugs] 

lessages 850 
Metabolism [See Also Protein Metabol- 
ism] 339, 486, 1123 
Metabolism Disorders [See Diabetes, 
Phenylketonuria] 
M lites [See eom 
Metal Poisoning [See Lead Poisonin; 
Metallic Elements [See Calcium, Da 
(Metal), Lithium] 
Metaphysics [See Also Philosophies] 977 
Methadone 1247, 1478 
Methamphetamine [See Also CNS Af- 
SU Drugs, CNS Stimulating Drugs] 


Methaqualone [See Also 
Prag: sedatives! 450, 737, 790 
Mi ine [See Methamphetamine] 
Methionine [See Amino Acids] 
Methodology [See Also Related Terms] 
5, 14, 15, 180, 367 

e [See Also Barbiturates] 


Hypnotic 


Methylatropine [See Atropine] 
Methyldopa [See Antihypertensive 


Drugs] 
Methylphenidate [See Also Antidepres- 
sant Drugs, CNS Affecting Drugs, CNS 
Stimulating Drugs] 1460 
Metronomes [See Apparatus] 
Mexican Americans [See Also Ethnic 
Groups] 686, 768, 1370, 1830, 1833 
Mice [See Also Mammals, Vertebrates] 
339, 353, 380, 382, 382, 435, 439, 452, 
455, 459, 468, 469, 471, 478, 501, 513, 
538, 564 
ly [See Brain Disorders, Cen- 

tral Nervous System Disorders, Mental 
MR eU System Disorders] 

Icroscopes [See aratus 
Micturition [See i rese 
eue ren 

ent e Groups| , 1112, 1646 
Middle Gas See Also Social Class, 

oci cture, Socioeconomi 

640, 1207 mic Status] 
Middle Class Attitudes 708 
dese Ear [See Also Ear (Anatomy)] 


Middle Income Level [See Also Income 
Level, Socioeconomic Status] 901 

Middle Level [See Also Busi- 
ness And Industrial Personnel, Manage- 


P Personnel, White Collar Workers] 
11 


xyji 


Migraine Headache [See Headache, 
Pain, Symptoms] 


Migratory Behavior [See Animal Etholo- 


] 
GI Mentally Retarded [See Educable 
Mentally Retarded] 
Milieu y [See Therapeutic Com- 
munity] 
Militancy [See Social Behavior] 
Military Medical Personnel [See Govern- 
ment Personnel Medical Personnel, 
Military Personnel] 
Military Officers [See Commissioned 
Officers] 
Military Personnel [See Also Air Force 
Personnel, Army Personnel, Commis- 
sioned Officers, Draftees, Government 
Personnel, Navy Personnel, Volunteer 
Military Personnel] 123, 723, 1106, 1958 
Military Psychology [Sce Applied Psy- 
chology, Psychology, Social Sciences] 
Military Recruitment [See Personnel 
Management, Personnel Recruitment] 
Military Training [See Also Personnel 
Training] 1957, 1958, 1968, 1983, 1985, 
1986, 1988, 1990, 1992 
Military Veterans 1980 
Mineral Deficiency Disorders [See Nutri- 
tional Deficiencies] 
Minimal Brain Disorders [Sec Also Brain 
Disorders, Central Nervous System Dis- 
orders, Nervous System Disorders] 459, 
1262, 1298 
Minimal Brain Dysfunction [See Minimal 
Brain Disorders] E 
Minimally Brain Damaged [See Brain 
Damaged, Handicapped] o 
Ministers (Religion) [See Clergy, Reli- 
ious Personnel] 

inks [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Minn Multiphasic Personality Inven [See 
Also Personality Measures] 63, 955, 
1112, 1226 
Minor Tranquilizers [See Chlordiazepox- 
ide, Tranquilizing Drugs] 

i Groups [See 
Groups] 599, 1521, 1975 r 
Misanthropy [See Personality Traits] 
Misbehavior [See Behavior Problems] 
Misconduct [See Behavior Problems] 
Misdemeanors [See Crime] 
Missionaries [See Religious Personnel] 
Mistakes [See Errors] : ^ 
MMPI (Test) [See Minn Multiphasic 
Personality Inven] 
Mnemonic Learning 206, 257 
Mobility (Occupational) [See Occupa- 
tional Mobility] = 
Mobility (Social) [See Social Mobility] 


Also Social 


Imitation 


Models 199, 699, 997, 1688, 1802, 1903 
Mohave Indians [See American Indians] 
Mollusca [See Also Invertebrates] 334 
Monetary Incentives [See Also Incen- 
tives, Motivation] 868, 1997 - 
Monetary Rewards [See Also Reinforce- 
ment, Rewards] 1844 

Money 1670, 2001 

Mongolism [See Downs Syndrome] 
Monitoring [See Also Vigilance] 251 
Monkeys [See Also Mammals, Primates 
(Nonhuman), Vertebrates] 311, 315, 331, 
348, 360, 377, 385, 388, 403, 408, 409, 


417, 419, 425, 432, 520, 527, 528, 530, 

536, 537, 539, 551, 556, 562 

Monks [See Clergy, Religious Personnel] 

Monoamine Oxidase Inhibitors 486, 1444 

Monoamine Oxidases 660 

Monocular Vision [See Also Vision, 

Visual Perception] 130, 132, 148, 166, 

320, 436, 565 

Monolingualism [See Language, Verbal 

Communication] 

Monozygotic Twins [See Also Family 

Members, Siblings, Twins] 370 

Montessori Method [See 

Teaching Methods] 

Moodiness [See Personality Traits] 

Moods [See Emotional States] 

Morality 1086 

Morals 582, 972 

Mores [See Values] 

Morons [See Educable Mentally Retard- 

ed] 

Morphemes [See Language, Linguistics, 

Phonetics, Verbal Communication] 

Morphine [See Also Opiates] 415, 442, 
5 

Morphology (Language) [See Also Lan- 

guage, Linguistics, Verbal Communica- 

tion] 612 

Mortality [See Death And Dying] 

Mortality Rate 1075, 1664 

Mother Absence [See Family Structure, 

Parental Absence] 

Mother Child Relations [See Also Famil 

Relations, Parent Child Relations] 575, 

632, 642, 646, 650, 693, 900, 1094, 1095, 

1210, 1230, 1373, 1586 

Mothers [See Also Family Members, 

Parents, Unwed Mothers] 642, 787, 1247 

His [See Also Insects, Invertebrates] 


Teaching, 


Motion Perception [See Also Apparent 
Movement, Spatial Perception] 106, 134, 
139, 149, 153, 154, 162 
Motion Pictures [See Also Audiovisual 
Communications Media, Communica- 
tions Media, Motion Pictures (Educa- 
tional), Motion Pictures (Entertain- 
ment)] 1686 
Motion Pictures (Educational) [See Also 
Audiovisual Communications Media, 
Communications Media, Educational 
Audiovisual Aids, Instructional Media, 
Motion Pictures, Teaching] 1988 
Motion Pictures (Entertainment) [See 
Also Arts, Audiovisual Communications 
Media, Communications Media, Motion 
Pictures] 902 
Motion Sickness [See Also Ear Disor- 
ders] 101, 106 
Motivation [See Also Academic Achieve- 
ment Motivation, Achievement Motiva- 
tion, Affiliation Motivation, Animal 
otivation, Educational Incentives, Em- 
loyee Motivation, Incentives, Intrinsic 
‘otivation, Monetary Incentives] 191, 
258, 260, 266, 267, 271, 273, 370, 1342, 
1608, 1985 
pee Coordination [See Motor Process- 


Motor Cortex [See Also Brain, Central 
ervous System, Cerebral Cortex, Fron- 

lal Lobe, Nervous System] 307 

Motor Development [See Also Physical 
evelopment, Speech Development] 

573, 1295, 1317 
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Motor Disorders [See Nervous System 
Disorders] 
Motor End Plates [See Nerve Endings, 
Nervous System] 
Motor Neurons [See Nervous System, 
Neurons] 
Motor Performance [See Also Motor 
Processes, Running] 99, 175, 176, 412 
Motor Processes [See Also Exercise, 
Motor Performance, Motor Skills, Run- 
ning] 12, 103, 136, 137, 176, 281, 307, 
459, 473, 491, 516 
Motor Skill Learning [See Perceptual 
Motor ean 
Motor Skills [See Also Motor Processes] 
1294, 1308, 1327 
Motor Traffic Accidents [See Accidents] 
Mourning [See Grief] 
Movement Perception [See Motion Per- 
ception] 
Movements (Activist) 
Movements] 
Movements (Eye) [See Eye Movements] 
Movies [See Motion Pictures (Entertain- 
men) 
Multilingualism [See Bilingualism, Lan- 
uage, Verbal Communication] 

ultiple Births [See Family Members, 
Heterozygotic Twins, Monozygotic 
Twins, Siblings, Twins] 
Multiple Choice (Testing Method) [See 
Also Testing Methods] 65, 1922 
Multiple Personality 676 
Multiple Sclerosis [See Nervous System 
Disorders} 
Multiple Therapists [See Conjoint Thera- 


KN Handicapped [See Handi- 
capped] DS 
Murder [See Homicide] 
Muscle Contraction Headache [See Also 
Headache, Pain, Symptoms] 1362 
Muscle Contractions 1168 e 
Muscle Relaxing Drugs [See Diazepam, 
Papaverine] 
Muscles 281, 970, 1535 
Muscular Disorders [See Muscle Con- 
traction Headache, Torticollis] 
Muscular Dystrophy [See Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders] 
Musculoskeletal Disorders [See Muscle 
Contraction Headache, Torticollis] 
Musculoskeletal System [See Arm (Anat- 
omy), ed (Anatomy), Hand (Anato- 
my), Jaw, Muscles] 
Music [See Also Arts] 930, 941, 1 113 
Music Education [See Curriculum] ` 
Musical Ability [See Also Artistic Abili- 
ty] 51 i 
RÄ Instruments [See Arts, Music] 
Mutations 293 ae 
Mutilation (Self) [See Self Mutilation] 
Mutual Storytelling Technique [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Techniques] 
Myasthenia [See Asthenia, Symptoms] 
Myasthenia Gravis [See Nervous System 
SE [See Atropine, Cocaine] 
iatic ee Atropine, 
Myelin Sheath [see ‘Aso Nervous Sys- 
Tissues (Bod: 
Myelitis cota Nervous System 
Disorders, Nervous System Disorders] 
Myocardial Infarctions [See Also Cardio- 
vascular Disorders, Heart Disorders] 
1330, 1350 


[See Activist 


xxiii 


eae [See Cardiovascular Sys- 
Rms i 

so Philosophies] 690 
Mythology [See Literatu 
eer En e 


NAch [See Achievement Motivation] 
Nail Biting [See Behavior Disorders] 
Nalorphine [See Narcotic Antagonists] 
Narcissism 273, 624 

Narcissistic Personality [See Personality. 
Disorders] 

Narcoanalysis [See Drug Therapy] 
Narcoanalytic Drugs [See Amobirbital] 
Narcolepsy [See Sleep Disorders] 
Narcotic Antagonists 505 


Narcotic Drugs [See Apomorphine, Atro- 

Rue Methadone, Morphine 
lasal Mucosa [See Tissues (Body)] 

National Guardsmen [See Government 

Personnel, Military Personnel, Volunteer 

Military Personnel, Volunteer Personnel] 

Nationalism [See Also Political Atti- 

tudes] 793 

Natural Sleep [See Sleep] 

Nausea [See Symptoms] 

Navaho Indians [See American Indians] 

Navy Personnel [See Also Government 

Personnel, Military Personnel] 101, 115, 

1969, 1970 

Neck (Wry) [See Torticollis] 

Need Achievement [See Achievement 

Motivation] 

Need For Affiliation [See Affiliation 

Motivation] "n-- 

Need Fulfillment [See Need Satisfaction 

Need Satisfaction [See Also Satisfaction, 

969, 1959, 2008 

Needs 810, 1959 E 

Negative Correlation [See Statistical 

Correlation] d 

Negative Reinforcement [See Reinforce- 

ment; 

Se Transfer [See Transfer (Learn- 


in 

BE eet [See Personality n ; 
Negotiation [See Bargaining, Interper- 
sonal edle elio rsonal In- 
teraction, Social Behavior, Social Inter- 
action] 

Negroes 569, 646, 674, 677, 697, 724, 768, 
901, 940, 1302, 1504, 1533, 1538, 1592, 
1712, 1716, 1750, 1769, 1773, 1818, 1855, 


936, 1946 "i 
Neigh ais [See Also Communities, 


Environment, Social Environments] 
Pentobarbital 
Nembutal [See Peni Wires. 


isorders [See Chro- 


mosome Disorders, Downs syndrome, 
SE Disorders] bs 


Chromosome 
Chromosome duas Downs Syn- 
: " 
Geen [See Also Child- 
hood Development, Infant Develop- 


, 5T 
Cen [See Downs Syn- 
drome, Phenylketonuria] 
Neonatal Genetic [See Downs 
Syndrome, Genetic Disorders, Phenylke- 
tonuria] 


Neonatal Sex Chromosome Disorders 
[See Chromosome Disorders, Genetic 
Disorders] 

Neonates [See Also Children, Decor 
mental Age Groups, Infants] 333, 573, 
1583 

Neoplasms [See Also Leukemias] 1355 
Neopsychoanalytic School [See History 
Of Psychology, Jungian Psychology] 


Neostigmine ` [See ^ Cholinomimetic 
Drugs] 
Nerve Cells [See Neurons] 


Nerve Endings [See Also Mechanorecep- 
tors, Nervous System, Proprioceptors, 
Synapses] 351, 385 
erve Tissues [See Myelin Sheath, Nerv- 
ous System, Tissues (Body)] Ne 
Nerves (Cholinergic) [See Cholinergic 
Nerves] 
Nerves (Peripheral) [See Peripheral 
Nerves] 
Nervous Breakdown [See Mental Disor- 
ders] 
Nervous System [See Also DAE 
Body, Auditory Cortex, Brain, Caudate 
Nucleus, Central Nervous System, Cere- 
bellum, Cerebral Cortex, Cholinergic 
Nerves, Corpus Callosum, Dendrites, 
Diencephalon, Frontal Lobe, Geniculate 
Bodies (Thalamus), Hippocampus, Hy- 
pothalamus, Limbic System, Mechano- 
receptors, Motor Cortex, Myelin Sheath, 
Nerve Endings, Neurons, Optic Chiasm, 
Optic Nerve, Peripheral Nerves, Pro- 
prioceptors, Reticular Formation, Senso- 
D Neurons, Spinal Cord, Synapses, 
emporal Lobe, Thalamus, Trigeminal 
Nerve, Visual Cortex] 287, 290, 292 
Nervous System Disorders [See Also 
Aphasia, Ataxia, Bacterial Meningitis, 
Brain Damage, Brain Disorders, Brain 
Lesions, Central Nervous System Disor- 
ders, Cerebral Palsy, Chorea, Convul- 
sions, Delirium Tremens, Dyskinesia, 
Epilepsy, Epileptic Seizures, Hunting- 
tons Chorea, Hydrocephaly, Hyperki- 
nesis, Hypothalamus Legions orsa- 
koffs Psychosis, Minimal Brain Disor- 
ders, Organic Brain Syndromes, Paraly- 
sis, Parkinsons Disease, Presenile De- 
mentia, Senile Dementia] 1315, 1324, 
1356, 1456 
Nervous System Neoplasms [See Neo- 
lasms, Nervous Seem Disorders] 
lervousness [See Personality Traits] 
Nest Building [See Also Animal Etholo- 


gl 455 
letherlands 358, 631 
Neural Analyzers [See Central Nervous 
System, Nervous System] 
leural Lesions [See Also Lesions] 388, 
398, 399, 423, 438 
Neural Receptors [See Mechanorecep- 
tors, Nerve Endings, Nervous System, 
Proprioceptors] 
Neuralgia [See Nervous System Disor- 
ders] 
Neurasthenic Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
Neuritis [See Nervous System Disorders] 
Neuroanatomy [See Also Neurosciences] 
287, 297, 301, 302, 317, 318, 325, 354, 
378, 399, 429, 431 
eer [See Also Neurosciences] 
Neurochemistry [See Also Biochemistry, 
Neurosciences] 287, 289, 336, 339, 348, 
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353, 355, 378, 379, 416, 429, 433, 435, 
471, 474, 660 d 
Neurodermatitis [See Psychosomatic 
Disorders, Skin Disorders] 
Neuroinfections [See Nervous System 
Disorders] 
Neuroleptic Drugs [See Also EE 
mazine, Phenothiazine Derivatives, Pro- 
mazine, Reserpine, Sulpiride, Tranquiliz- 
ing Drugs] 1477, 1487 
Neurological Disorders [See Nervous 
System Disorders] 

leurologists [See Medical Personnel, 
Physicians] E 
Neurology [See Also Medical Sciences, 
Neurosciences] 285, 295, 351, 354, 477 
Neuromuscular Disorders [See Cerebral 
Palsy, Nervous Ps Disorders, Para- 
lysis, Parkinsons Disease] 

leurons [See Also Dendrites, Nervous 
System, Sensory Neurons] 279, 297, 303, 
315, 316, 317, 320 
Neuropathology [See Also Medical Sci- 
ences, Neurosciences] 660 
Neuropathy [See Nervous System Disor- 
ders] 
Neurophysiology [See Also Neuroscienc- 
es] 282, 309, 1203, 1215, 1290 
Neuropsychiatrists [See Psychiatrists] 
Neuropsychiatry [See Medical Sciences, 
Neurosciences, Psychiatry] 
Neuropsychology [See Neurosciences, 
Physiological Psychology, Psychology, 
Social Sciences] 
Neurosciences [See Also Neuroanatomy, 
Neurobiology, Neurochemistry, Neurol- 
ECH Neuropathology, Neurophysiology] 


Neurosis [See Also Childhood Neurosis, 
Conversion Neurosis, Neurotic Depres- 
sive Reaction, Obsessive Compulsive 
Neurosis, Traumatic Neurosis] 1107, 
1110, 1142, 1143, 1144, 1166, 1200, 1433, 
1477, 1491, 1522, 1530 
Neurosis (Childhood) [See Childhood 
Neurosis] 
leurosurgery [See Decortication (Brain), 
Physical Treatment Methods, Pyramido- 
tomy, Surgery] 
Neurosyphilis [See Central Nervous Sys- 
fae Nervous System Disor- 
lers| 
Neurotic Depressive Reaction [See Also 
Affective Disturbances, Depression (E- 
WS Emotional States, Neurosis] 
Neuroticism 196, 283, 299, 960, 964, y 
1196, 1834 SE 
New Zealand 599, 910 
Newborn Infants [See Neonates] 
Newsletters (Professional) [See Scientific 
Nae 
'ewspapers [See Also Communicati 
Media, = Media] 919 an 
jialami See Antidepressant Drugs, 
Monoamine Oxidase Inhibitors] Kä 
Nicotinamide [See Vitamins] 
Nicotine 393 


Nihilism [See Philosophie] 

Nitrogen 377 

Nocturnal Emission [See Psychosexual 
Behavior] 


Noise (Sound) [See Auditory Stimula- 
tion] 
Noise (Visual) [See Visual Stimulation] 
Noise Effects [See Also Environmental 
Effects] 120, 235, 237, 238, 1998 
Noise Levels (Work Areas) [See Also 
Auditory Stimulation, Perceptual Stimu- 
lation] 1998 
Nomenclature (Psychological) [See Psy- 
chological Terminology] 
Non Sum Games Sce Games] 
Nonchromaffin Paraganglia [See Nervous 
System] 

ioncommissioned Officers [See Govern- 
ment Personnel, Military Pe: nel] 
Nonconformity (Personality) [See Per- 
sonality Traits] 
Nondirected Discussion Method [See 
Teaching, Teaching Methods] 
Nondirective Therapy [See Client Cen- 
tered Therapy] 
Nondisjunction (Chromosome) [See 
Chromosome Disorders, Genetic Disor- 
ders] 
Nonlinear Regression 
Correlation] 
Nonmetallic Elements [See Nitrogen] 
Nonparametric Statistical Tests [See Also 
Statistical Analysis] 64 
Nonprofessi Personnel [See Parapro- 
fessional Personnel] 
Nonprofit Organizations [See Organiza- 
tions] 
Nonrapid Eye Movement Sleep [See 
NREM Sleep] 
NonREM Sleep [See NREM Sleep] 
Nonreversal Shift Learning [See Concept 
Learning] 
Nonsense Syllable Learning [Sec Also 
Verbal Learning] 207 
Nonstandard English [See Language, 
Verbal Communication] 
Nonverbal Communication [See Also Eye 
Contact, Facial Expressions] 112, 834, 
929, 934, 1734 
Nonverbal Learning 604 
Nonverbal Meaning [See Meaning] ` ` 
Nonverbal Reinforcement [See Rein- 
forcement, Social Behavior, Social Rein- 
forcement] 
Noradrenaline [See Norepinephrine] 
Norepii ine [See Also Catechola- 
mines, Hormones] 353, 416, 435 


[See Statistical 


Normal Distribution [See Statistical 
Analysis] 

Normalization (Test) [See Test Standard- 
ization] 


Norway Rats [See Mammals, Rats, Ver- 
tebrates] 
Nouns [See Language, Linguistics, Ver- 
bal Communication] 
Novel Stimuli [See Stimulus Novelty] 
Novocaine 1444, 1476 
NREM Sleep [See Also Sleep] 296, 300 
Nuclear Family [See Family Structure] 
Nucleic Acids [See Also Adenosine] 355 
Null Hypothesis Testing [See Experimen- 
tal Design, Hypothesis Testing] 
Numbers (Numerals) [See Language 
Verbal Communication, Written Lan- 
ge] : 
Nena Ability [See Mathematical 
Ability] 
Nuns [See Clergy, Religious Personnel] 
Nursery School Students [See Also Stu- 
dents] 647, 1749 


Nurses [See Also Medical Personnel, 
Psychiatric Nurses] 1029, 1649, 1666, 
1684 

Nursing Education 789 

Nursing Homes [See Also Residential 
Care Institutions] 1029, 1034, 1062, 1672 
Nursing Students [See Also Students] 
1027 

Nutrition 787 

Nutritional Deficiencies [See Also Prote- 
in Deficiency Disorders] 378, 381, 392, 
620, 787 

Nystagmus [See Eye Disorders] 


Obedience [See Personality Traits] 
Obesity [See Also Body Weight, Symp- 
toms] 405, 452, 1458, 1469 
Objectives [See Aspirations] 
Objectivity [See mas Personality Traits] 
1,3 
Oblique Rotation [See Factor Analysis, 
Statistical Analysis] 
Observation Methods 821, 1706, 1862 
Observational Learning 82, 184 
Obsessions [See Thought Disturbances] 
Obsessive Compulsive Neurosis [See Also 
Neurosis] 1095, 1160 
Obsessive Compulsive Personality [See 
Personality Disorders] 
Obsessive Neurosis [See Obsessive Com- 
pulsive Neurosis] 
Obstetrics Gynecology [See Medical 
Sciences] 
Occipital Lobe [See Brain, Central Nerv- 
ous System, Cerebral Cortex, Nervous 
System, Visual Cortex] 
Occupational Adjustment 1229, 1626, 
1637, 1644, 1995, 2005, 2006 
Occupational Aspirations [See Also Aspi- 
rations] 1738, 1948, 1950, 1982 
ed Attitudes 1944, 1955, 1956, 
97 
Occupational Choice 1931, 1960, 1974, 
1979, 1997 
Occupational Guidance 56, 1781, 1895, 
1896, 1911, 1923, 1925, 1929, 1931, 1964, 
1971, 1972, 1973, 1974, 1977, 1980 
Occupational Interest Measures [See 
Also Strong Vocational Interest Blank] 
56, 1249, 1901, 1930, 1969, 1970, 1973 
Occupational Interests [See Also Inter- 
ests] 1741, 1923, 1974, 1997 
Occupational Mobility 699, 895, 1943, 
1948, 1949, 1950 
Occupational Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
Occupational Preference [See Also Pref- 
erences] 1991 
We Stress [See Also Stress] 


Occupational Success Prediction [See 
Also Personnel Evaluation, Personnel 
Management, Prediction] 1984 
Occupational Therapy 1413, 1457, 1619, 
1641, 1686 
Occupations [See Also Related Terms] 
56, 358, 995, 1222, 1937, 1953 
Octopus [See Invertebrates, Mollusca] 
Oculomotor Muscles [See Muscles] 
Oculomotor Response [See Eye Move- 
ments] 
Odor Discrimination [See Also Olfactory 
dues Perceptual Discrimination] 
1 


Oedipal Complex [See Psychoanalytic 
Personality Factors] 
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Offenders (Adult) [See Criminals] 
Offenders (Juvenile) [See Juvenile Delin- 


gens) M 
(Commissioned) [See Commis- 


sioned Officers] 
Ojibwa Indians [See American Indians] 
Old Age [See Aged] 
Olfactory Evoked Potentials [See Electri- 
cal Activity, Electrophysiology, Evoked 
Potentials] 
Olfactory Mucosa [See Tissues (Body)] 
Olfactory Nerve [See Nervous System, 
Peripheral Nerves] 
Olfactory Perception [See Also Odor 
Discrimination] 357, 512, 1100 
Olfactory Thresholds [See Olfactory Per- 
ception] 
Oli nia [See Mental Retardation] 
Oligophrenia (Phenylpyruvic) [See Phe- 
nylketonuria] 

n The Job Training [See Also Person- 
nel Training] 1029 
Open Classroom Method [See Also 
Teaching, Teaching Methods] 1753, 
1792, 1812 
Operant Conditioning [See Also Avoid- 
ance Conditioning, Conditioned Emo- 
tional Responses, Conditioning, Esca| 
Conditioning, Eyelid Conditioning] 258, 
359, 507, 508, 510, 517, 519, 1524, 1537 
Operation (Surgery) [See Surgery] 
Ophidiophobia [See Phobias] 
Ophthalmologic Examination [See Also 
Diagnosis, Medical Diagnosis] 312 
Oph [See Medical Sciences] 
Opiates [See Also GE Mor- 
Bpinion n ubile) (See Public Opinion] 

ii lic Opinion; 

Opinion Change [See Attitude Change] 
Opinion Questionnaires [See Attitude 


jates] 


pials, Vertebrates] 301, 354, 410, 412 
Chiasm [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Diencephalon, Hipo 
thalamus, Nervous System] 393, ` 
409, 419 y 
Optic Lobe [See Brain, TA Nervous 
tem, Nervous System] 
uic Nerve [See hus Nervous System, 
Peripheral Nerves] 385, 201 
O Illusions [See Illusions (Percep- 
Ka [See Emotional States, Person- 
ality Traits] 
ae [See Medical Personnel] 
Oral Communication [See Verbal Com- 
Oral Se tives [See Birth Control, 
Contraceptive Devices, Family Plan- 
nin, o 
Oral Reading [See Also Reading] 904 
Organ Of eet [See Cochlea] , 
Organ Transplantation [See Also Physi- 
cal Treatment Methods, Surgery] 729, 
1602, 1608 
Organic Brain Syndromes [See Also 
Brain Disorders, Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Delirium Tremens, Kor- 
sakoffs Psychosis, Nervous Pp De 
orders, Presenile Dementia, nile De- 
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mentia, Synd 1081, 1326, 
ee syndromes] 1326, 1340, 


Organic ies [See Drug Therapy, 
Electroconvulsive Shock Therapy] 
Organization (Spatial) [See Spatial Or- 


So 

Ones tional Change 832, 2010, 2015, 
Organizational Crises [See Crises] 

Ors Development 2016, 2017, 


Merger [See Organiza- 


Si 754, 1947, 
1996, 2013, 2016, 2019 
Organizations [See Also Alcoholics 
Anonymous, Professional Organiza- 
tions] 1674, 1959 
Orgasm [See Premature Ejaculation, 
Psychosexual Behavior] 
Orientation (Spatial) [See Spatial Orien- 
tation (Perception)] 
Orienting Reflex [See Reflexes, Sensory 
Adaptation] 
Orienting Responses [See Sensory Adap- 
Bosch [See Creativity] 
ee Creativit 
Sec [See Also Residential Care 
Institutions] 684 
Orphans [See Family Members] 
Orphenadrine [See Antitremor Drugs] 
Orthogonal Rotation [See Factor Analy- 
sis, Statistical Ana yns m 
y [See Language, Linguistics, 
Verbal Communication] 5 
[See Physi- 


Organizational 
tional Change] 


Orthopedically 
cally Handicapped] 3 1 
ychiatry [See Medical Sciences, 


Psychia! 

EE [See Apparel 
Otosclerosis [See Ear Disorders] 
Outcomes (Psychotherapeutic) [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Outcomes] 

Outpatient Psychiatric Clinics [See Psy- 
chiatric Clinics] 

Outpatient Treatment 1177, 1243, 1492, 
1568, 1657, ZC ae 

Outpatients [See Patien 

TRIN ORE [See Also bi sical Treat- 
ment Methods, Surgery] 389, 422, 475 
Ovaries [See Endocrine System] 
Overachievement (Academic) [See Aca- 
demic SE) 

EN tion [See Also Population] 
705, 92 EE 

erweight 221 
petu [See Also Menstrual Cycle] 
483 h 
Oxidases [See Monoamine Oxidases] 

tion 1604 re 
SE [See Hormones, Pituitary Hor- 
mones] 


Pacifism [See Philosophies] 

Pain ee Also Headache, Muscle Con- 
traction Headache, WO? Pain, 
Symptoms] 259, 1151, 1342, 1356, 1357 
Pain (Psychogenic) [See Psychogenic 
La Perception [See Somesthetic Per- 
eier [See Somesthetic Per- 


Painting (Art) [See Also Art, Arts] 1135 


Paired Associate Learning [See Also 
Verbal Learning] 201, 213, 223, 225, 255, 
952, 1256, 1884 

Palsy [See Paralysis] Y 
Pancreatectomy [See Physical Treatment 
Methods, Surgery] 

Panic [See Emotional States, Fear] 
Papaverine [See Also Opiates] 1470 
Paradoxical Sleep [See REM Sleep r, 
Paragraphs [See Language, Linguistics, 
Verbal Ke Written Lan- 


uage] ` 
res [See Hypnotic Drugs, Se- 
datives] 

Paralysis [See Also Cerebral Palsy, 
Nervous System Disorders, Parkinsons 


Disease] 1306, 1641 G 
Paralysis Agitans [See Parkinsons Dis- 
ease] 


Paramedical Personnel [See Attendants 
(Institutions), Medical Personnel, Para- 


professional Personnel, Psychiatric 
Aides] 

Paramedical Sciences [See Pharmacolo- 
, Psychopharmacology] 

Bësse (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Parameters] 


Parametric Statistical Tests [See Statisti- 
cal Analysis] 
Paranoia (Psychosis) [See Also Psycho- 
sis] 1490 
Paranoid Personality [See Also Personal- 
ity Disorders] 1491 
Paranoid Schizophrenia [See Also Psy- 
chosis, Schizophrenia] 1128, 1129, 1429 
Paraprofessional Personnel [See Also 
Attendants (Institutions), Psychiatric 
Aides] 1019, 1027, 1045, 1566, 1679, 1684 
Parapsychological Phenomena [See Ex- 
trasensory Perception, Parapsychology, 
Precognition] 
Parapsychology [See Also Extrasensory 
Perception, Precognition] 100, 1801 
Parasitic Disorders [See Malaria] 
Parasympathetic Nervous System [See 
Nervous System] 
Parasympathomimetic Drugs [See Choli- 
nomimetic Dru; 
SES Glands [See Endocrine Sys- 
em 
Parathyroid Hormone [See Hormones] 
Parent Child Communication [See Also 
Interpersonal Communication] 652 
Parent Child Relations [See Also Family 
Relations, „Father Child Relations, 
Mother Child Relations, Parental Atti. 
Go Ba ena! Permissiveness] 634, 637, 
» 044, 646, 651, 719, 768, d 
1». 1876, 1929 peo 
arent Educational Background [See 
Also Educational Background, Fami 
Background] 1855 pog 
Parental Absence 
Structure] 645 
Parental Attitudes [See Also Famil 
Relations, Parent Child Relations] 639, 
1373, 1693, 1823 
Parental Authoritarianism [See Parental 
Permissiveness] 
Parental Influence [See Parent Child 
Relations] 
Parental Occupation [See Family Back- 
ground] 
arental Permissiveness [See Also Child 
Discipline, Childrearing Practices, Fami- 
ly Relations, Parent Child Relations] 646 


[See Also Family 
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Parental Role [See Also Family Rela- 
tions, Roles] 693, 935 3 
Parents [See Also Family Members, 
Fathers, Mothers, Surrogate Parents 
(Humans), Unwed Mothers] 731, 1085, 
1324, 1377, 1399, 1663, 1731, 1876 
Pargyline [See SE Drugs, 
Monoamine Oxidase Inhibitors] 
Parietal Lobe [See Brain, Central Nerv- 
ous System, Cerebral Cortex, Nervous 
System] ` 
Parkinsons Disease [See Also Brain 
Disorders, Central Nervous System Dis- 
orders, Nervous System Disorders, Para- 
lysis] 1459 

arole [See Also Ln Processes] 1620, 
1627, 1635, 1640, 164 
Parole Officers [See Government Per- 
sonnel, Law Enforcement Personnel] 
Partial Reinforcement [See Reinforce- 
ment Schedules] 
Partially Hearing Impaired [See Also 


Auraly Handicapped, Handicapped] 
556, 1076 

Partially Sighted [See Handicapped, 
Visually Handicapped] 


Participation [See Also Group Participa- 
tion, Interpersonal Interaction, Social 
Behavior, ial Interaction] 1377, 1811 

Parturition [See Birth] 

Passive Aggressive Personality [See Per- 

sonality Disorders] 

Passive Avoidance [See Avoidance Con- 

ditioning] 

Passiveness [See Personality Traits} 

Pastoral Counseling 1415 

Pathogenesis [See Etiology] 

Pathological Lying [See Behavior Disor- 

ders, Deception] 

Pathologists [See Medical Personnel, 

Physicians] 

obey Ee panel Sciences, Neuro- 
athology, Psychopathology] 

p racteristics [Se 


atient “Chara: e Patients, 
Personality Traits} 
Patient rapist Interaction [See Psy- 


chotherapeutic Processes] 
Patients [See Also Geriatric Patients, 
Hospitalized Patients, Medical Patients, 
Psychiatric Patients, Surgical Patients] 
1368, 1436 
Patriarchy [See Family Structure] 
ës (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Varia- 
yi 
Pattern Discrimination [See Also Percep- 
tual Discrimination] 133, 168, 231, 243 
Pavlovian Conditioning [See Classical 
Conditioning] 
Ee [See Salaries] 
'eabody Picture Vocabulary Test [Se: 
Also Intelligence Measures] 1270 ES 
eur Corps [See Government Pro- 
'earson Prod Moment Correl 
eua Correlation] eet Ince 
ecking Order [See Animal Dominance 
Pectoralis Muscles [See Muscles] 1 
Pederasty [See Pedophilia] 
Pedestrian Accidents [See Accidents] 
Pediatricians [See Also Medical Person- 
nel, Physicians] 1257 
ee [See Also Medical Sciences] 
Pedophilia [See Also Psychosexual Be- 
havior, Sexual Deviations] 1526 


Peer Relations [See Also Interpersonal 
Interaction, Social Behavior, Social In- 
teraction] 821, 1775, 1866, 1869, 1932, 
1958 

Peer Tutoring [See Also Teaching, 
Teaching Methods, Tutoring] 1593, 
1784, 1817 "E 

Pellagra [See Nutritional Deficiencies 
Penguins [See Birds, Vertebrates] d 
Penicillins [See Antibiotics] 

Penis 359, 402 

Penitentiaries [See Prisons] 

Penology 1620, 1627, 1635, 1640, 1647, 
1662 

Pentobarbital [See Also Barbiturates, 
Hypnotic Drugs, Sedatives] 316, 444, 445 
Pentylenetetrazol [See CNS Affecting 
Drugs, CNS Stimulating Drugs] 

Peoples Republic Of China 639, 1334 
Pepsinogen [See Drugs] 
Pose Dices [See Gastrointestinal Ul- 
cers] 

Peptides [See Drup 

Perception [See Also Related Terms] 96, 
99, 102, 337, 583, 962, 1143 

Perception (Self) [See Self Perception] 
Perceptiveness (Personality) [See Person- 
ality Traits] ; 
Perceptual Aftereffect [See Also Afteri- 
mage, Illusions (Perception)] 95, 105, 
135, 159, 174 

Perceptual Development [See Also Cor 
nitive Development] 98, 579, 580, 581, 
1295 

Perceptual Discrimination [See Also 
Odor Discrimination, Pattern Discrimi- 
nation] 1248 

Perceptual Distortion [See Illusions (Per- 
ception)] 
P Disturbances [See Also Hallu- 
cinations, Visual Hallucinations] 1146, 
1251, 1276, 1308, 1604 

Perceptual Localization [See Auditory 
Localization] 

Perce] Measures [See Also Stroop 
Color Word Test] 94, 671, 1072 
Perceptual Motor Coordination [See Also 
Perceptual Motor Processes] 625 
Perceptual Motor Development [See Mo- 
tor Development, Perceptual Develop- 
ment] 

Perceptual Motor Learning 217 
Perceptual Motor Processes [See Also 
Perceptual Motor Coordination, Visual 
Tracking] 92, 364, 417, 428, 446, 482, 
573, 592, 1259 
P Orientation [See Spatial Or- 
ientation (Perception)] 
Perceptual Stimulation [See Also Audito- 
ty Stimulation, Delayed Feedback, Illu- 
mination, Noise Levels (Work Areas), 
Pitch (Frequency), Sensory Feedback, 
Somesthetic Stimulation, Stimulation, 
Tachistoscopic Presentation, Tactual 
Stimulation, Visual Stimulation] 87, 1872 
Perceptual Style 671, 1682 

Performance Tests 1827 : 
Performing Arts [See Drama, Music] 
Pericardium [See Cardiovascular System] 
Peripheral Nerve Disorders [See Nervous 
System Disorders] 

Peripheral Nerves [See Also Nervous 
yas Optic Nerve, Trigeminal Nerve] 


Permissiveness (Parental) [See Parental 
Permissiveness] 


Perphenazine [See Neuroleptic Drugs, 
Phenothiazine Derivatives, Tranquiliz- 
ing Drugs] 

Persecution [See Interpersonal Interac- 
tion, Social Behavior, Social Interaction] 
Perseveration [See Thought Disturb- 
ances] 

Persistance [See Personality Traits] 
Personal Adjustment [See Emotional 
Adjustment] 

Personal Orientation Inventory [See Also 
Personality Measures] 1036 

Personal Space 602, 861, 878, 1355 
Personal Values [See Also Values] 708, 
748, 752, 779, 945, 993, 1209 

Personality [See Also Related Terms] 
1225, 1984 

Personality Assessment [See Personality 
Measures] 

Personality Change 337, 803 

Personality Characteristics [See Person- 
ality Traits} 

Personality Correlates 744, 993, 999 
Personality Development [See Also Psy- 
chosocial Development] 42, 574, 626, 
627, 639, 979, 1004, 1261, 1427, 1813, 
1848 

Personality Disorders [See Also Antiso- 
cial Personality, Paranoid Personality, 
Schizoid Personality] 1200, 1227, 1308, 
1383, 1403 

Personality Factors (Psychoanalytic) [See 
Psychoanalytic Personality Factors} 
Personality Inventories [See Personality 
Measures] 

Personality Measures [See Also Barrett 
Lennard Relationship Invent, Bender 
Gestalt Test, California F Scale, Child- 
rens Apperception Test, Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule, Minn Multi- 
phasic Personality Inven, Personal Or- 
lentation Inventory, Projective Personal- 
ity Measures, Rorschach Test, Sixteen 
Personality Factors Question, Szondi 
Test, Thematic Apperception Test] 50, 
58, 625, 946, 956, 555. 89, 994, 1004, 
1072, 1105, 1126 

Personality Processes [See Also Related 
Terms] 899, 901, 968, 982, 1951 
Personality Questionnaires [See Person- 
ality Measures] 
Personality Scales [See 

Measures] t 
Personality Surveys [See Personality 
Measures] 

Personality Tests [See Personality Meas- 
ures] 

Personality Theory 947, 954, 965, 969, 
977, 1004, 1005 AS 
Personality Traits [See Also Adaptability 
(Personality), Aggressiveness, uthori- 
tarianism, Conformity (Personality), 
Creativity, Curiosity, Dependency (Per- 
sonality), Emotional Maturity, Emotion- 
al Security, Emotional Stability, Emo- 
tionality (Personality), Empathy, Extr- 
oversion, Femininity, Honesty, not- 
ic Susceptibility, Ím ulsiveness, nde- 
pendence (Personality), Initiative, Inter- 
nal External Locus Of Control, Introver- 
sion, Objectivity, Self Control, Sexuality, 
Sociability, Suggestibility, Tolerance] 
222, 795, 809, 818, 835, 843, 860, 874, 
876, 953, 966, 980, 983, 990, 991, 1126, 
1131, 1151, 1163, 1199, 1224, 1351, 1356, 
1602, 1628, 1637, 1841, 1843, 1985 


Personality 
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Personnel Development [See Personnel 
Training] 
Personnel Evaluation [See Also Evalua- 
uem GENES Success Prediction, 

'ersonne! lanagement] 1709, 1722, 
1942, 1965 me d SE 
Personnel Management [See Also Job 
Analysis, Labor Management Relations, 
Occupational Success Prediction, Per- 
sonnel Evaluation, Personnel Recruit- 
mens Personnel Selection] 1947, 2005, 
Personnel Placement [See Personnel 
Management] 
Personnel Recruitment [See Also Person- 
nel Management] 1938 
Personnel Selection [See Also Personnel 
Management] 1967, 1976, 1978, 1989 
Personnel Termination [See Personnel 
Management] 
Personnel Training [See Also Inservice 
Teacher Education, Management Train- 
ing, Military Training, On The Job 
Training] 1062, 1941, 1962, 1963, 1966, 
1971, 1987 
Persuasion Therapy [See Ps chotherapy] 
Persuasive Communication 898, 906, E 
909, 915, 1811 
Pessimism [See Emotional States, Per- 
sonality Traits] 
Petit Mal Epilepsy [See Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, Epi- 
lepsy, Nervous System Disorders] 
Petting [See Psychosexual Behavior] 
Peyote [See E Drugs] 
Phantom Limbs [See Body Image, Body 
Image Disturbances] 

[See Also Psychopharma- 

cology] 382 
Pharmacotherapy [See Drug Therapy] 
Phenaglycodol [See Sedatives] 
Phenelzine [See Antidepressant Drugs, 
Monoamine Oxidase Inhibitors] 
Pheni| [See Antidepressant Drugs] 
Phenmetrazine [See Appetite Depressing 
Drugs] > 
Phenobarbital [See Barbiturates, Hyp- 
notic Drugs, Sonye 
Phenomenology 


Phenothiazine Derivatives [See Also 


Chlorpromazine, Neuroleptic Drugs, 
Promazine, Tranquilizing Drugs] 1440, 
1447, 1464 cni 

Phenoxybenzamine [See ` Adrenergic 
Blocking Drugs, Antihypertensive 
Drugs ý ` 
EE [See Also Amino Acids] 
391, 451 Cm 
Phenylketonuria [See Also Genetic Dis- 
orders] 391 

Pheromones 466 


Phi Coefficient [See Statistical Correla- 
e ines 678 
Philosophies [See Also n ] 
tentialism, Humanism, Logic (Philoso- 
phy), Metaphysics, Mysticism] ERU 
40, 42, 1571 F i 
Phobias [See Also E Schoo! 
Phobia] 1100, E SE 
See [See es Consonants, Lan- 
uage, Linguistics, Phonetics, Verbal 
Corimunication] 124, 125, 576 
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Phonetics [See Also Consonants, Lan- 
E e, Linguistics, Phonemes, Syllables, 
Verbal Communication, Words (Phonet- 
Phonics c Al 

ics [See Also Curriculum, Language 
Arts Se 1287 s5 
: Also Language, Linguis- 
tics, Verbal Communication] 904 5 
Phosphatides [See Fatty Acids) 
Photic Threshold [See Illumination, Vis- 
ual Thresholds] 
Photographic Art [See Art, Arts] 
Photographs [See Audiovisual Commu- 
nications Media, Communications Me- 


dia] 
h ic Stimulation [See Illumination, 
Visual Stimulation] 


E See Nerve Endings, 
Nervous gei Us 


Phrases [See Lan e, Linguistics, Ver- 
bal (isi Ge 
Physical Agility [See Motor Processes] 
Physical Attractiveness 184, 746, 877, 890 
Physical Development [See Also Motor 
Development e Development, 
xual Development, h Develo] 
ment] 586, Del p P 
Physical Dexterity [See Motor Processes, 
Perceptual Motor Coordination, Percep- 
tual Motor Processes] 
Ph Education [See Curriculum] 
Physical Exercise [See Exercise] 
Physical Growth [See Physical Develop- 
ment] 
nda Therapists [See Medical Person- 
nel, Paraprofessional Personnel] 
Physical Treatment Methods [See Also 
Decortication Gron Denia Treat- 
ment, Hemodialysis, ophysectomy, 
Induced NES Male WEE 
Medical Treatment (General), Organ 
Transplantation, Ovariectomy, Pyrami- 


dotomy, Surgery] 1613 
Physically icapped pa Also Hand- 
icapped] 1263, 1310, 1333, 1339, 1342 
Physically Ill Patients [See Patients] 
Physicians [See Also Medical Personnel, 
Pediatricians, Psychiatrists] 729, 1018, 
1032, 1037, 1069, 1191, 1368, 1408, 1666, 
1669 
Physiol ing 339, 582, 583, 617, 
Poco 657, 658, 660, 661, 663, 
1012, 1149, 1174 
Physiological Arousal 196, 332, 338, 346, 
402, 1084, 1101, 1607 
Physiological Correlates 293, 337 
Physiological Psychology [See Also Psy- 
chology, Social Sciences] 286 
Phy Stress [See Also Stress] 
379, 380, 511, 959 
Ph; [See Also. Related Terms] 
1116, 1814, wee 

cy 
Liter l See Also Cholinomimetic 
Drugs] 467, 1483 
Picks Disease 
Central Nervous 


Nervous System 
Brain Syndromes, 


dr 
Se I see Analeptic Drugs, CNS 


timulating Drugs] 
Pigeons Bic Birds, Vertebrates] 
438, 506, 518, 519, 563 
Pigs [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Pilocarpine [See Cholinomimetic Drugs} 


[See Brain Disorders, 
System Disorders, 
Disorders, Organic 
Presenile Dementia, 


Pilots (Aircraft) [See Aircraft Pilots] 
Pimozide [See Tranquilizing Drugs] 
Pineal Body [See Endocrine System] 
Pinealectomy [See Physical Treatment 
Methods, Surgery] . 
Pipradrol [See EE Drugs, 
CNS Affecting Drugs, CNS Stimulating 
Drugs| 
Pit eines) [See Also WE 
Stimulation, Perceptual Stimulation] 2, 
116, 229 
Pitch Discrimination [See Also Auditory 
Discrimination, Auditory Perception, 
Pitch Perception] 97 
Pitch Perception [See Also Auditory 
Perception, Pitch Discrimination] 118 
Pituitary Gland [See Endocrine System] 
Pituitary Gland Surgery [See Hypophy- 
sectomy] : 
Pituitary Hormones [See Also Cortico- 
tropin, Hormones] 456 
P (Hereditary Disorder) [See Phe- 
nylketonuria] 
Placebo 464, 470, 472 
Placenta 383 
Placental Hormones [See Hormones] 
Planarians [See Invertebrates, Worms] 
Planning (Management) [See Manage- 
ment Planning] 
Plasma (Blood) [See Blood Plasma] 
Plastic Surgery [See Physical Treatment 
Methods, Surgery] 
Play [See Recreation] 
Play (Animal) [See Animal Play] 
Play Development (Childhood) [See 
Childhood Play Development] 
Play Therapy [See Also Child Psychoth- 
erapy, Psychotherapy] 1416, 1425, 1520 
pleasure SC iotional States] 264 
mem ee Diagnosis, Medi- 
cal Diagnosis! 24 Es 
Pneumoencephalography [See Also Diag- 
nosis, Medical Diagnosis] 1313 
roay [See Also Arts, Literature] 939, 
Point Biserial Correlation [See Statistical 
Correlation] 
Poland 666, 682 
Police Personnel [See Also Government 
Personnel, Law Enforcement Personnel] 
687, 767, 852, 1578, 1696, 1936, 1975 
Policy Making (Government) [See Gov- 
ernment Policy Making] 
Poliomyelitis tee Central Nervous Sys- 
ee Nervous System Disor- 
rs | 
Political Anarchy [See Radical Move- 
ments] 
jeg ] 681. e Gs SL 
» * o dcs] 681, 745, 747, 785, 870, 
ter 1825 IDE 
‘ol Campaigns [See Politics 
Political Candidates [See Politic 
Political Conservatism [See Political Atti- 
tudes] 
Polítical Economic Systems [See 
sim] 669, 1542 ! Gd 
olitical Elections [See Also Politics] 870 
Political Issues [See Politics] : 
Political Liberalism [See Political Atti- 
tudes] 
Political Parties [See Politics] 
Political Processes [See Political Elec- 
tions, Politics, Voting Behavior] 
na Radicalism [See Political Atti- 
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Political Revolution [See Radical Move- 
ments] j 
Politics [See Also Political Attitudes, 
Political Elections, Voting Behavior] 7 
Pollution [See Also Ecological Factors] 


517 

Polygamy [See Family Structure, Mar- 
riage] 

Polygraphs [See Apparatus] 6 
Polyneuritis [See Nervous System Disor- 
ders) 


Pons [See Brain, Central Nervous Sys- 
tem, Nervous System] 


Pi ity [See Social Approval] X 
Se [See Also KE 
705, 928 


lation (Statistics) [See Population] 

SE Characteristics [Sce Demo- 
aphic Characteristics] 
ion Control [See Birth Control] 

Pornography 853 
Porphyria [See Genetic Disorders] 
Porpoises [See Also Mammals, Verteb- 
rates] 552 
Positive Reinforcement [See Also Rein- 
forcement] 647, 1264, 1616, 1864, 1962 
Positive Transfer [See Transfer (Learn- 


ing) 

Positivism [See Personality Traits] 

Post Graduate Students [See Also Col- 

ge Students, Students] 1698, 1738 
Graduate Training [See Higher 

Education, Medical Residency] = 

Posterior Pituitary Hormones [See Hor- 

mones, Pituitary Hormones] 

Postpartum Depression [See Also De- 

BE (Emotion)] 1152 

'osture 281 


Potassium Bromide 
Drugs, Sedatives] 
Tul Dropouts [See Also Dropouts] 
eweg (Evoked) [See Evoked Poten- 
tials] 
Poverty Areas [See Also Environment, 
Social Environments] 608, 709 
Power 825, 854, 879, 882 

250 


Practice Effects 97, 183, 233 

Pragmatism [See Philosophies] 

Praise [See Positive Reinforcement, Re- 

inforcement, Social Behavior, Social 

Reinforcement, Verbal Reinforcement] 

Prayer [See EE Practices] 

Mr ede. 
n, Parapsychology] 90, 495, 496 

Predictability (Measures d) [See Statis- 


[See Hypnotic 


tical Analysis} 

cess Predi E: He 358. uc mun 
iction] 215, 338, 792, 

Predicti. 220 


See - 
ferred Coworker pot Pen Fre 
Preferences [See Also Aesthetic Prefer- 
ences, Occupational Preference] 96, 1858 
Preferences (Aesthetic) [See Aesthetic 


Preferences] 

Preferences (Occupational) [See Occupa- 
tional Preference 

Preferred Rewards [See Reinforcement, 
Rewards] 

Pregnancy 343, 360, 632, 642, 736, 1000 
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Prejudice [See Also Social Influences] 
673, 742, 919, 1698 
Premarital Intercourse [See Psychosexual 
Behavior] 
Premature Birth [See Birth] 
Premature Ejaculation [See Also Psycho- 
sexual Behavior, Sexual Function Dis- 
turbances] 1395 
Prenatal Development [See Also Em- 
bryo, Physical Development, Prenatal 
Developmental Stages] 391, 1247 
Prenatal Developmental Stages [See Also 
Embryo, Prenatal evelopment 511 
Age Children [See Also Child- 
ren, Developmental Age Groups] 53, 
182, 226, 307, 569, 592, 593, 594, 595, 
596, 601, 606, 610, 615, 623, 629, 649, 
1260, 1313, 1564, 1799, 1824, 1870, 1878 
Preschool Education 1740, 1747, 1767, 
1769 
Presenile Dementia [See Also Brain 
Disorders, Central Nervous System Dis- 
orders, Nervous System Disorders, Or- 
panie Brain Syndromes, Syndromes) 


Presentation Methods [See 
Presentation Methods] 
Presentation Modes [See Stimulus Pres- 
entation Methods] 

Pressure (Blood) [See Blood Pressure] 
Prevention [See Also Related Terms] 
1482 

Priests [See Zog, 


Stimulus 


Religious Personnel] 


Primary Mental Health Prevention 1566, 
1889 
Primary Reinforcement [See Reinforce- 
ment] 


Primary School Students [See Also Ele- 
mentary School Students, Students] 1784 
Primary Schools [See Elementary 
Schools] 

Primates (Nonhuman) [See Also Chim- 
panzees, Mammals, Monkeys, Verteb- 
rates] 491, 522 

Printed Communications Media [See 
Communications Media, Magazines, 
Newspapers] 

Printing (Handwriting) [See Language, 
Verbal Communication, Written Lan- 


page 
ismatic Stimulation [See Perceptual 
Stimulation, Stimulation, Visual Stimu- 
lation] 
Prison Personnel [See Government Per- 
sonnel, Law Enforcement Personnel] 
Prisoners 488, 824, 1186, 1196, 1209, 
1224, 1485, 1618, 1627, 1635, 1676 
Prisoners Dilemma Game [See Also 
Games] 841 

i Of War [See Prisoners] : 
Prisons [See Also Correctional Institu- 
tions] 1614, 1622, 1625, 1639, 1662 
Privileged Communication 1435, 1743 
Proactive Inhibition [See Interference 


(Learning)] 

Tobability [See Also Statistical Proba- 
bility] 65, 68, 82, 83, 85, 86, 186, 515 

lity Learning 195, 215, 430, 1128 

Probation [See Legal Processes] 
Probation Officers [See Also Govern- 
ment Personnel, Law Enforcement Per- 
sonnel] 1976 
Problem Dri [See Also Alcohol 
Drinking Patterns] 1242 
Problem Solving [See Also Anagram 
Problem Solving, Cognitive Processes, 


Group Problem Solving] 199, 200, 209, 
224, 504, 730, 1299, 1888 

Procaine [See Novocaine] 

Process Psychosis [See Psychosis] 
Process Schizophrenia [See Schizophre- 
nia] 

Processes (Associative) [See Associative 
Processes] 

Processes (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 
Processes] 

Processes (Motor) [See Motor Processes] 
Processes (Social) [See Social Processes] 
Prochlorperazine [See _ Neuroleptic 
Drugs, Phenothiazine Derivatives, Tran- 
quilizing Drugs] 

Productivity (Employee) [See Employee 
Productivity] 

Professional Certification 1736 
Professional Communication [See Scien- 
tific Communication] 
Professional Consultation [See Also 
Mental Health Consultation] 1408 
Professional Contribution 6, 110, 160, 
162, 174, 187, 192, 215, 241, 373, 496, 
591, 734, 877, 888, 952, 958, 968, 1016, 
1119, 1244, 1540, 1740, 1840, 1954 
Professional Criticism 4, 38, 362, 375, 
437, 601, 849, 964, 1002, 1236, 1539, 
1704, 1893, 2007 

Hee Criticism Reply 143, 372, 
Professional Ethics 1008, 1010, 1047, 
1056, 1060, 1743 

Professional Meetings And Symposia 
[See Also Scientific Communication] 
285, 453, 777, 820, 921, 1018, 1276, 1638 
Professional Newsletters [See Scientific 
Communication] 

Professional Organizations [See Also 
Organizations] 18 

Professional Standards 38, 1049 
Professors [See College Teachers] 
Profoundly Mentally Retarded [See Also 
Handicapped, Mentally Retarded] 1536 
Progesterone [See Also Hormones, Sex 
Hormones] 343 

Program Evaluation (Educational) [See 
Educational Program Evaluation] 
Program Evaluation (Mental Health) 
[See Mental Health Program Evaluation] 
Program Planning (Educational) [See 
Educational Program Ge 
Programed Instruction [See Also Teach- 
ing, Teaching Methods] 1770, 1794, 
1806, 1814, 1966 

Programed Learning [See Programed 
Instruction] 

Programed Teaching [See Programed 
Instruction] 4 
Programed Textbooks [See Instructional 
Media, Teaching] 

Programing (Computer) [See Computer 
Software] 

Programs (Government) [See Govern- 
ment Programs] 

Programs (Mental Health) [See Mental 
Health Programs] x 
Project Follow Through [See Educational 
Programs, Government Programs] _ 
Project Head Start [See Also Education- 
al Programs, Government Programs] 
1600 

Projection (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Defense Mechanisms] 

Projective Personality Measures [See 
Also Bender Gestalt Test, Childrens 
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Apperception Test, Personality Meas- 
ures, Projective Techniques, Rorschach 
Test, Szondi Test, Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test] 1002 

Projective Techniques [See Also Bender 
Gestalt Test, Childrens Apperception 
Test, Projective Personality Measures, 
Rorschach Test, Szondi Test, Thematic 
Apperception Test] 48, 1119 

Projective Tests [See Projective Person- 
ality Measures] 

Prolactin [See Hormones] 

Promazine [See Also Neuroleptic Drugs, 
Phenothiazine Derivatives, Tranquiliz- 
ing Drugs] 1477 

Promethazine [See Sedatives] 
Promiscuity [See Psychosexual Behavior] 
Pronouns [See Language, Linguistics, 
Verbal Communication] 

Pronunciation [See Also Speech Charac- 
teristics, Verbal Communication] 197, 


904, 932 
[See Social Influences] 
Propranolol [See Adrenergic Blocking 
Drugs] 
Proprioceptors [See Also Nerve Endings, 
Nervous System] 175 
Prose [See Also Arts, Autobiography, 
Biography, Literature] 198 
Prostitution [See Psychosexual Behavior] 
Protein Deficiency Disorders [See Also 
Nutritional Deficiencies] 381 
Protein Metabolism [See Also Metabol- 
ism] 457 
Proteins [See Drugs] 
Protest (Student) [See Student Activism] 
Protestantism [See euet Reli- 
ious Affiliation, Religious Beliefs] 
tus [See Skin Disorders, Symptoms] 
Pseudocyesis [See Psychosomatic Disor- 


ders] 
ic Schizophrenia [See Psy- 
chosis, Schizophrenia] 
thic Schizophrenia [See 
Psychosis, Schizophrenia] p ; 
Psi in [See Also Hallucinogenic 


Drugs] 449 

prn iic Drugs [See Also Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide] 762 : 
Psychiatric Aides [See Also Medical 
Personnel, Mental Health Personnel, 
Paraprofessional Personnel, Psychiatric 
Hospital Staff] 1621 

Psychiatric Cam (Process) [Sce 
Psychodiagnosis 

Psychiatrie Classifications wi axon) [See 
Psychodiagnostic logies] 

P: chiatric Clinics 165, 678, 1925 
Psychiatric Disorders [See Mental Disor- 


ders) 
See Hospital Admission [See Also 


Hospitalization, Institutionalization, 
Psyc! jatric Hospital Readmission, Psy- 
chiatric Hospitalization] 1651 

Psychiatric Hospital Programs [See Also 
Therapeutic Community] 1577, 1655, 
1668, 1669, 1673, 1677, 1687 

Psychiatric Hospital Readmission [Sce 
Also Hospitalization, Institutionaliza- 
tion, Psychiatric Hospital Admission, 
Psychiatric Hospitalization] 1177, 1636, 


16: Bos [See Also 


Psychiat Staff 
Medical Personnel, Mental Health Per- 
sonnel, Psychiatric Aides] 1683 
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Psychiatric D ion [See Also 
Committment (Psychiatric), Hospitaliza- 
tion, Institutionalization, Psychiatrie 
otal Admission, AE Hospi- 
tal Readmission] 1149, [161, 1650, m 
1653, 1664, 1671, 1684, 1685, 1686 
Psychiatric Hospitals [See Also Residen- 
tial Care Institutions] 1025, 1042, 1364, 
1670, 1681 

Psychiatric Nurses [See Also Medical 
Personnel, Mental Health Personnel, 
Nurses] 1025, 1654, 1678 

Psychiatric Patients [See Also Patients] 
48, 50, 484, 765, 1088, 1105, 1107, 1118, 
1124, 1126, 1151, 1153, 1175, 1177, 1200, 
1243, 1357, 1363, 1366, 1389, 1408, 1421, 
1422, 1425, 1449, 1468, 1477, 1574, 1593, 
1607, 1651, 1654, 1657, 1664, 1665, 1666, 
1669, 1671, 1685, 1687 

Psychiatric Social Workers [See Mental 
Health Personnel, Social Workers 
Psychiatric WE, [See Also Clinical 
Methods Training, Graduate Education, 
Higher Education, Medical Education] 
1022, 1023, 1030, 1038, 1039, 1069 
Psychiatrists [See Also Medical Person- 
nel, Mental Health Personnel, Si 
cians] 1014, 1025, 1052, 1057, 1063, 1376, 
1397, 1408, 1415, 1669 

Psychiatry [See Also Child Psychiatry, 
Community Psychiatry, Forensic Psychi- 
atry, Medical Sciences, Social Ps chia- 
try, Transcultural SE 282, 295, 
1014, 1052, 1083, 1372, 1375, 1396, 1614, 
1625 


chic [See Imipramine] 

Sardar [See Also Dream Analy- 
sis, Psychotherapy] 3, 681, 816, 103: 
1375, 1496, 1498, 1540, 1541, 1542, 1543, 
1545, 1546, 1548, 1549, 1550, 1552, 1553, 
1555, 1557, 1558, 1559, 1560, 1561 
Psychoanalysts [See Also Mental Health 
Personnel] 1009, 1547 
Psy: ytic Interpretation. 793, 949, 
1130, 1223, es 1564 


Psychoanalyt Factors [See 
Also Ego, Id] 58, 1551 
Psychoanal; g : (Freudian) [See 
Freudian Psychoanalytic Se 

inalytic 60, 273, 591, 


Parm 1098, 1099, 1412, 1503, 1505, 
1515, 1551, 1554, 1555, 1556, 1558, 1561, 
1675 
Psychoanalytic Therapy [See Psychoana- 
lysis] - 
choanalytic Training [See Also Clini- 
cal Meth Training] ES 1040, 1061 
Ps; [See Also e Je 
Psychodiagnostic Interview] 48, 50, 63, 
1070, 1074, 1079, 1083, 1085, 1086, 1104, 
1105, 1112, 1119, 1135, 1138, 1165, 1166, 
1200, 1238, 1250, 1255, 1266, 1285, 1307, 
1343, 1357, 1361, 1363, 1366, 1376, 1380, 
1381, 1402, 1407, 1454, 1560, 1651, 1658, 


, 1685, 1885 
et jc Classificat (Proc) [Sce 
Classificat (Taxon) [See 


i Typol 
Psychodiagnostic at opie E n- 


d Interpersonal Communica- 
Diagnosis, Interpei re? 


ti Intorpetsona) Interaction, 
views, Psychodiagnosis, Social Behavior, 


Interaction] 1085, 1657 
algak Typologies 1170, 1406 


Psychodiagnosis] 


Psychodrama [See  Psychotherapeutic 
Techniques, Psychotherapy] 

Pod ysanics 1152, 1171, 1527 
Psychogenesis [See Childhood Play De- 
velopment, Cognitive Development, In- 
tellectual Development, Language De- 
velopment, Perceptual Development, 
Personality Development, Psychosocial 
Development, Speech Development] 
Psychogenic Pain [See Also Pain, Psy- 
chosomatic Disorders, Symptoms] 1356 
Psychokinesis [See Extrasensory Percep- 
tion, Parapsychology] 

Psycholinguistics [See Also Language, 
Linguistics, Verbal Communication] 
913, 927 

Psychological Stress [See Also Stress] 
262, 345, 713, 874, 959, 1154 
Psychological Terminology [See Also 
Scientific Communication] 1642 
Psychologists [See Also Educational 
Bey chologists, School E So- 
cial Psychologists] 705, 777, 1015, 1028, 
1049, 1054, 1060, 1397 

Psychology [See Also Applied Psycholo- 
gy, Child Psychology, Clinical Psycholo- 

, Community Psychology, Compara- 

tive Havchology, Depth Psychol logy, 
Educational Psychology, Engineering 
Psychology, Experimental Psychology, 
Gerontology, Industrial Psychology, 
Medical Feychology. Ph: RE Psy- 
chology, School Psychology, Social Sci- 
ences] 6, 10, 21, 23, 29, Si 37, 39, 44, 
1047, 1796 

Psychometrics 1896 

Psychomotor Development [See Motor 
Development, Physical Development, 


Speech Development] 
Psychomotor races [See Perceptual 
Motor Processes] 


Psychoneurosis [See Neurosis] 
Psychopath [See Antisocial Personality] 
thology [See Also Medical Sci- 

ences] 709, 914, 1078, 1084, 1099, 1126, 
Szen [See Ph 

'sychopathy [See Pharmacolo; 
Psychopharmacology 282, 1465) ! 
EE Measurement 87, 102, 


Psychophysiologic Disorders [See Psy- 
chosomatic Disorders] 
Psychophysiology 341, 367 

Psychosexual Behavior [See Also Eroti- 
cism, Exhibitionism, Extramarital In- 
lercourse, Fetishism, Homosexuality, 
Lesbianism, Male Homosexuality, Mas- 
turbation, Pedophilia, Premature Ejacu- 
lation, Rape, Sex Roles, Sexual Devia- 
tions, Sexual Function Disturbances, 
popu 332, 335, 346, 359, 656, 710, 
733, 771, 780, 786, 816, 853, 960, 1130, 
1244, 1337 

Psychosis [See Also Acute Psychotic 
Episode, Acute Schizophrenia, Child- 
hood Schizophrenia, Chronic Schi- 
zophrenia, Delirium Tremens, Earl 
Infantile Autism, Hebephrenic Schi- 
Zophrenia, Korsakoffs Psychosis, Manic 
Depressive Psychosis, Paranoia (Psycho- 
sis), Paranoid Schizophrenia, Psychotic 
EIE Reaction, Schizoj hrenia] 
706, 960, 1122, 1141, 1167, 12 L 1369, 
1398, 1440, 1447, 1472, 1477, 1686 
Psychosocial Development [See Also 
Childhood Play Development, Personal- 
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ity Development] 574, 586, 593, 649, 709, 
1241, 1332 
Psychosocial Mental Retardation [See 
Also Mental Retardation] 1616 
Psychosocial Readjustment 572, 1671 
Psychosocial Rehabilitation [See Also 
Rehabilitation, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion] 1374, 1624, 1628, 1630, 1636, 1645, 
1662 
Psychosocial Resocialization 1678 
Psychosomatic Disorders [See Also 
Anorexia Nervosa, Hypochondriasis, 
Psychogenic Pain] 1096, 1134, 1357, 
1433, 1564, 1586, 1605 
Psychosurgery [See Physical Treatment 
Methods, Surgery] 
tie Breakthrough [See 

Psychotherapeutic Processes] 
Psychotherapeutic [See Con- 
joint Therapy, Family Therapy, Psy- 
chotherapy] 
Psychotherapeutic Intervention Tech [See 
Crisis Intervention] AS 
Psychotherapeutic Methods [: GR 
chotherapeutic Techniques} 
Psychotherapeutic Outcomes 1389, 1428, 
1430, 1432, 1436, 1503, 1550 
Psychotherapeutic Processes [See Also 
Pa epeng Resistance, Psychoth- 
erapeutic Transference] 1032, 1384, 
1387, 1390, 1391, 1400, 1404, 1411, 1414, 
1418, 1426, 1432, 1435, 1460, 1473, 1494, 
e 1515, 1516, 1541, 1547, 1548, 1550, 

1 
Psychotherapeutic Resistance [See Also 
Psychotherapeutic Processes] 1418 

tic decet [See Also 

Dream An: "9 1364, 1383, 1395, 1402, 
1405, 1406, 1415, 1419, 1420, 1421, 1424, 
1427, 1431, 1433, 1434, 1493, 1496, 1502, 
1518, 1527, 1543, 1547, 1552, 1558, 1559, 
1606, 1678, 1932 

chotherapeutic Transference [See 
Also Aye hotkerapentic Processes] 1383, 
1429, 1544 
Psychotherapist Attitudes 1057, 1213 
Psychotherapist Trainees [See Therapist 
Trainees] 
Psycho! [See Mental Health 
Personnel, Psychoanalysts] 
Psychotherapy [See Also Brief Psychoth- 
erapy, Child Psychotherapy, Client Cen- 
ter Therapy, Conjoint Therapy, 
Dream alysis, Encounter Group 
Therapy, Existential Therapy, Experien- 
tial Psychotherapy, Family erapy, 
Geriatric Psycho! erapy, Gestalt Thera- 
PY, Group Psychotherapy, Hypnothera- 

; Individual Psyc] otherapy, Play 

erapy, Psychoanalysis, Reality Thera- 
We 1598. 54, tm m os. 18h 

» 1393, 1394, 1397, 1398, 1401, 

1409, 1410, 1412, 1417 E 

‘chotherapy Training [See Also Clini- 
cal Methods Training] 1006, 1068, 1429 
Psychotic Depressive Reaction [See Also 
Affective Disturbances, Depression (E- 
TUN Emotional States, Psychosis] 


Psychotic Episode (Acute 

MEE: Episode] E ole Mese 
iychotomimetic Drugs [See i 

Acid Diethylamide, CS. CH 

Pubescence [See Sexual Development] 

Public Attitudes [See Public Opinion} 


XXX 


Public Health Service Nurses [See Gov- 
ernment Personnel, Medical Personnel, 
Nurses] 
Public Health Services [See Also Com- 
munity Services] 1563 
Public Opinion 691, 919 
Public Speaking [See Language, Verbal 
Communication] 

tion [See Community 


Facilities, Transportation] 

Public Welfare GE [See Community 
Welfare Services] 

Pulse (Arterial) [See Arterial Pulse] 
Punishment [See Also Reinforcement] 
503, 507, 1501 

Pupil (Eye) [See Also Eye (Anatomy)] 
157 


Pupil Dilation 344, 352 
Puppies [See Dogs] 
Puromycin [See Álso Antibiotics] 457 
Pyramidal Tracts [See Central Nervous 
System, Nervous System, zd Cord] 

iy [See Also Physical Treat- 
ment Methods, Surgery] 412 


Q Sort Testing Technique [See Testing 
Methods] 

Quadruplets [See Family Members, Si- 
blings] 

[See Birds, Vertebrates] 
Quartimax Rotation [See Factor Analy- 
sis, Statistical Analysis] 

Questionnaires 65, 811, 925, 1220, 1965 
Questionnaires (Attitude) [See Attitude 


Measures] 

(Opinion) [See Attitude 
Measures] 
Questionnaires (Personality) [See Per- 


sonality Measures] 
Quinidine [See Heart Rate Affecting 
Drugs] 


Rabbis [See Clergy, Religious Personnel] 
Rabbits [See Ark Mammals, Verteb- 
rates] 304, 399, 452, 454, 469 

Race (Anthropological) [See Caucasians, 
Negroes] 

Race Attitudes [See Also Ethnocentrism] 
674, 687, 742, 872, 940 

Racial Differences 672, 674, 695, 1504, 
1538, 1820, 1909, 1913 

Racial Discrimination 668, 673, 679, 685, 
1708, 1715 
Racial Integration [See Also School 
EE (Racial), Social Processes] 


Racial Segregation (Schools) [See School 
Integration (Racial)] 

Racism [See Race Attitudes] 

UE [See Also Laser Irradiation] 


Radiation Therapy [See Physical Treat- 
ment Methods] ES Pon 
Radical Movements 1430 

ri itis [See Nervous System Disor- 
ere 

Radio [See Audiovisual Communications 
Media, Communications Media, Mass 
Media] 

Radiology [See Medical Sciences] 

Rage [See Anger] 
Random 


Sampling [See Also S. lin; 
(Experimental)] 8 : "e 


Rank Difference Correlation [See Statis- 
tical Correlation] 

Rank Order Correlation [See Statistical 
Correlation] 

Rape [See Also Antisocial Behavior, 
Behavior Disorders, Crime, Psychosexu- 
al Behavior] 1239 

Rapid Eye Movement [See Eye Move- 
ments] 

Rapid Eye Movement Sleep [See REM 
Sleep] 

Rapport [See Interpersonal Attraction] 
Rat Learning 381, 423, 430, 434, 443, 503 
Rate (Heart) [See Heart Rate] 

Rating 99, 1036 

Rating Scales 903, 1036, 1139, 1166, 
1202, 1291, 1965 

Ratiocination [See Logical Thinking] 
Rationalization [See Defense Mecha. 
nisms] 

Rats [See Also Mammals, Vertebrates] 
296, 306, 310, 314, 317, 326, 336, 378, 
379, 381, 383, 389, 390, 392, 400, 405, 
406, 414, 415, 418, 420, 421, 422, 423, 
424, 427, 430, 431, 433, 434, 441, 442, 
443, 449, 452, 456, 458, 467, 469, 473, 
474, 475, 477, 481, 485, 489, 494, 500, 
502, 503, 508, 510, 512, 514, 
515, 521, 524, 560 

Rauwolfia [See Antihypertensive Drugs, 
Sedatives] 

Raven Coloured Progressive Matrices 
[See Also Intelligence Measures] 1270 
Reaction (Drugs) [See Drug Adverse 
Reactions] 

Reaction Formation [See Defense Mech- 
anisms] 

action Time 97, 152, 217, 231, 237, 
256, 280, 1132, 1144 

Reactions To Crisis [See Stress Reac- 
tions] 

Reactive Depression [See Affective Dis- 
turbances, Depression (Emotion), Emo- 
tional 
Reactive Psychosis [See Psychosis] 

A UTE Schizophrenia [See Schizophre- 
nia 

ms (Reading) [See Reading Read- 
iness 

Reading [See Also Oral Reading] 180, 
1132, 1851 

Reading Ability 1927 

Reading Achievement [See Also Aca- 
demic Achievement, Achievement] 1760, 
1818, 1851, 1872, 1892 

Reading Comprehension 1761, 1822, 
1831, 1851, 1854, 1927 S 
Reading Disabilities [See Also Dyslexia, 
Learning Disorders] 1273, 1864, 1926. 
Reading Education [See Also Curricu- 
lum, Language Arts Education] 1761, 
1791, 1805, 1816 T 
Reading Materials [See Also Instruction- 
al Media, Teaching] 1714 

Reading Measures 1822, 1927 

Reading Readiness 1799 

Reading Skills 1250, 1769 

Reading Speed 1805, 1822, 1927 
Readjustment (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 
chosocial Readjustment] 

Readmission (Psychiatric Hospital) [See 
Psychiatric Hospital Readmission] `` 
Realism (Philosophy) [See Philosophies] 
Reality Therapy [See Also Psychothera- 
py] 1392 
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Reasoning [See Cognitive Processes, 
Inductive Deductive Ri i - 
SE easoning, Infer- 
Rebuttal [See Professional Criticism 


Reply] 
Recall (Dreams) [See Dream Recall] 
Recall (Learning) [See Also Free Recall, 
Retention] 206, 226, 230, 255, 276 
Recessiveness (Genetic) [See Genetic 
Recessiveness] 
Recidivism [See Also Antisocial Behav- 
lor, Behavior Disorders] 1196, 1238 
Reciprocal Inhibition Therapy [See Be- 
havior Modification, Behavior Therapy] 
Reciprocity [See Also Social Behavior] 
882, 883, 892 
Recognition (Learning) [See Also Reten- 
pon 207, 226, 243, 244, 248, 255, 461, 
r (Learning) [See Reten- 
Don 
Reconstructive Psychotherapy [See Psy- 
chotherapy] 
Recorders (Tape) [See Tape Recorders] 
Recovery (Disorders) 1173, 1467 
Recreation [See Also Athletic Participa- 
tion, Camping, Gambling, Sports, Sum- 
mer Camps (Recreation), Television 
Viewing] 6. 3, 971, 1575, 1749 
Recreation Therapy [See Art Therapy] 
Recreational Day Camps [See Summer 
Camps (Recreation)] 
Recruitment (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Recruitment] 
Reductionism [See Philosophies] 
Reflex (Conditioned) [See Conditioned 
R mses] 
Reflexes [See Also Acoustic Reflex, 
Eyeblink Reflex] 351, 399, 1168 
Reformatories [See Correctional Institu- 
tions] 
A Errors [See Errors, Eye Disor- 
ders] 
Regression (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Also Defense Mechanisms] 1384 d 
Rehabilitation [See Also Drug Rehabili- 
tation, Psychosocial Rehabilitation, Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation] 1012, 1614, 
1631, 1632, 1638, 1639, 1648 ; 
Rehabilitation (Drug) [See Drug Rehabil- 
itation 
Dude (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 
chosocial Rehabilitation] 
Se Geer? [See Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation! 
Rehabilitation Centers [See Sheltered 
hops; ] 
Les P t [See Also Differential 
Reinforcement, Fixed Interval Rein- 
forcement, Monetary Rewards, Positive 
Reinforcement, Punishment, Reinforce- 
ment Schedules, Rewards, Social Rein- 
forcement, Verbal Reinforcement] 80, 
96, 512, 763, 824, 948, 1482, 1795, 1798 
Reinforcement Amounts [See Reinforce- 
ment) 
RO erent Schedules [See Also 
Fixed Interval Reinforcement, Rein- 
forcement] 192, 502, 507, 508, 512, 518, 


521, 610, 700 "BE 
SE (Peer) [See Peer Relations] 


Relationship Therapy [See Psychothera- 


Bien Therapy [See Systematic De- 
sensitization Therapy] 
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Relearning 436 

Reliability (Test) [See Test Reliability] 
Religion [See Also Related Terms] 675, 
680, 694, 1164, 1401 

Religiosity [See Religious Beliefs] 

Religious Affiliation [See Also Christiani- 
ty, Hinduism, Judaism, Religious Be- 
liefs] 1175, 1190, 1205, 1825 
Religious Beliefs [See Also Christianity, 
God Concepts, Hinduism, Judaism, Re- 
ligious Affiliation] 13, 670, 683, 684, 689, 
707, 721, 1141, 1560 

Religious Education 684 

Religious Occupations [See Religious 
Personnel] 

Religious Personnel [See Also Clergy] 

852, 1534 

Religi Practices [See Also Faith 

Healing, Meditation] 683, 690 

Religious Prejudices [See Prejudice, So- 

cial Influences] 

REM [See Rapid Eye Movement} 

REM [See Dreaming] 

REM Sleep [See Also Sleep] 296, 310, 

313, 342, 347, 366, 458 

Remedial Reading [See Reading] 

Remembering [See Retention] 

Repairmen [See Technical Service Per- 

sonnel] 

Reply (To Professional Criticism) [See 

Professional Criticism Reply] i 

Repression (Defense Mi ism) [See 

Also Defense Mechanisms] 324, 997 

Reptiles [See Crocodilians, Lizards, 

Snakes, Vertebrates] 

Research [See Experimentation] 

Research Design [See Experimental De- 

sign] 

Research Methods [See Methodology] 

Resentment [See Hostility! 

Reserpine [See Also Antihypertensive 

Drugs, Neuroleptic Drugs, Sedatives, 

Tranquilizing Drugs] 454, 463, 464, 473 

Residence Halls [See Dormitories] $ 

Residency (Medical) [See Medical Resi- 

dency] 

Residential Care Attendants [See Attend- 

ants (Institutions)] 

Residential Care Institutions [See Also 

Halfway Houses, Nursing Homes, Or- 
hanages, Psychiatric OU 1531, 

1622, 1682, 1656, 1660, 1661, 1667, 1682, 

1687 

Resistance (Psychotherapeutic) [See Psy- 

chotherapeutic Resistance] A 

Resistance (Skin) [See Skin Resistance] 

Resocialization (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 

chosocial Resocialization] ^ 

Resource Teachers [See Also Education- 

al Personnel, Teachers] 1784 

Respiration 426, 607, 1154, 1338, 1525 

Respiration Stimulating Drugs [See Caf- 

feine] 

Respiratory Distress [See Symptoms] 

Ee Tract Disorders [Sce Asth- 

phones Conditioning [See Classical 

Conditioning] 


Response Bias 93 
Response Duration 183 
Response Fi 397 


See Reaction Time] 
Lydius eiie [See Interresponse 
Time, Reaction Time, Response Dura- 
tion, Response Frequency, Response 
Set, Response Variability] 


Response Probability [See Probability] 
Response Set 1003 1 ` 
Response Speed [See Reaction Time] 
Response Time [See Reaction Time] 
Response Variability 716 j 

~ Responses [See Conditioned Emotional 


Responses, Conditioned Responses, 
Emotional Responses] 

Restlessness [See Emotional States, 
Symptoms] 

Retardation (Mental) [See Mental Retar- 
dation] 

Retarded (Mentally) [See Mentally Re- 
tarded] 


Retention [See Also Recall (Learning), 

Recognition (Learning)] 239, 257, 350, 

366, 423, 513, 1837 

Retention Measures [See Free Recall, 

Recall (Learning), Recognition (Learn- 

ing)] 

RO lar Formation [See Also Brain, 

Central Nervous System, Nervous Sys- 

tem] 306, 418, 478, 487 

Retina [See Also Eye (Anatomy)] 157, 

354, 562 

Retinal Detachment [See Eye Disorders] 

Retinal Image 140, 159, 162 

Retirement 653, 1955 

Retroactive Inhibition [See Also Interfer- 

ence (Learning)] 219, 239 

Reversal Shift Learning [See Also Con- 

cept Learning] 218, 434 

Review (Of Literature) [See Literature 

Review] 

Rewards [See Also Mone Rewards, 

Ee 269, 276, 515, 837, 841, 
4 


Rh Reese [See Genetic Disor- 
ders 
Rheoencephalography [See Diagnosis, 
SE, Medical Dia; Et 
Rhythm Met [See Family Planning] 
Ribonucleic Acid [See Nucleic Acids] 
vd (Personality) [See Personality 
Taits 
Riots [See Aggressive Behavior, Collec- 
tive Behavior, Conflict, Interpersonal 
Interaction, Social Behavior, Social In- 
teraction] 
Risk Taking [See Also Gambling, Social 
Behavior] 270, 841, 849, 1842 
Ritalin [See Methyl henidate] 
Rites (Nonreligious) 759 
Rites (Religion) [See Religious Practices] 
Rites Of Passage [See Birth Rites, 
Sociocultural Factors] 
[rem NEE Ee [See Rites (Nonre- 
ious 
mg (Religion) [See Religious Prac- 
ices) 
Rivalry [See Interpersonal Interaction, 
Social Behavior, Social Interaction] 
Robins [See Birds, Vertebrates] 
Rodents [See Guinea Pigs, Hamsters, 
Mammals, Mice, Rats, Vertebrates] 
Rods (Eye) [See Eye (Anatomy), Nerv- 
ous System, Neurons, Retina; Sensory 
Neurons] 
Roentgenography [See Diagnosis, Medi- 
cal Ee Pneumoencephalo aphy] 
Role (Counselor) [See Counselor Role] 
ae Conflicts 804 
‘ole Ex tions 649, 804, 
1698, 1824 — PAIS 
Role Perception 804, 828, 864, 1368 
Roles [See Also Parental Role, Sex 
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Roles] 666, 804 

Roman Catholicism [See Christianity, 
Religious Affiliation, Religious Beliefs] 
Roommates [See Students| K 
Rorschach Test [See Also Personality 
Measures, Projective Personality Meas- 
ures, E Techniques] 623, 970, 
1149, 115 

Rotary Pursuit [See Perceptual Motor 
Processes] 

ROTC Students [See College Students, 
Government Personnel, Military Person- 
nel, Students, Volunteer Military Per- 
sonnel, Volunteer Personnel] 

Rote Learning 211 

RT (Response) [See Reaction Time] 
Rulon Test [See Nonparametric Statisti- 
cal Tests, Statistical Analysis] 

Running [See Also Motor Performance, 
Motor Processes] 509 

Rural Environments [See Also Environ- 
ment, Social Environments] 692, 1044, 
1153, 1369, 1649, 1816, 1928 


Saccharin 422 
Sacral Spinal Cord [See Central Nervous 
System, Nervous System, Spinal Cord] 
Sadistic P ity [See Personality 
Disorders] 
Sadomasochism [See Masochism] 
Sadomasochistic Personality [See Person- 
ality Disorders] 
ep [See Highway Safet: 
Salamanders GC E, 
Salaries 1029, 1944 
Sales Personnel [See Business And 
Industrial Personnel, White Collar 
Workers] 
Salivation [See Secretion (Gland)] 
Salmon [See Fishes, Vertebrates] 
(Experimental) [See Also Ran- 
dom Sampling] 45, 49 
Sanatoriums [See Residential Care Insti- 
tutions] 
Sarcomas [See Neoplasms] 
Satisfaction [See Also Job Satisfaction, 
Need Satisfaction] 1660, 1843, 1991 
Sep (Attitude) [See Attitude Meas- 
ures) 
Scales (Intelligence) [See Intelligence 
Measures] 
Scales (Personality) [See Personality 
Seales (ating) [Se Ra 
les ting Scales) 
Scaling (Testing) 844, 1986 : 
Scalp [See Skin Disorders] 
(Reinforcement) [See Rein- 
forcement Schedules] 
ling (Work) [See Work Schedul- 


ing] 
Schizo id Personality [See Also P. i- 
Disorders] 1148, 110 BC 
zophreni; pre "ei bu 
nia, Cl hizophrenia, 
Chronic Schizophrenia, Hebephrenic 
Schizophrenia, Paranoid Schizophrenia, 
Psychosis] 1091, 1092, 1094, 1097, 1098, 
1103, 1104, 1112, 1113, 1121, 1125, 1133 
I EA 1143, 1144, 1146, 1147, 1148, 

5 , 1156, 1159, 1162, 12 

1522, 1609, 1612 V dide, 
nic Family [See Family 


nic Mothers [See Famil 
Members, Mothers, See e 


Structure] 
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Scholarships [See Educational Financial 
Assistance] 

Scholastic Achievement [See Academic 
Achievement] 
Scholastic Aptitude [See Academic Apti- 


tude] 

School Achievement [See Academic 
Achievement] 

School Adjustment 1336, 1768, 1792, 
1800, 1823, 1829, 1849, 1852, 1868, 1879 
School Administration [See Educational 
Administration] 


School Administrators [See Also Educa- 
tional Personnel, School Principals, 
School Superintendents] 1725, 1731 
School Age Children [See Also Children, 
Developmental Age Groups] 53, 152, 
155, 179, 182, 195, 201, 214, 276, 283, 
570, 579, 580, 581, 593, 594, 596, 600, 
615, 622, 623, 649, 674, 677, 683, 688, 
695, 725, 785, 855, 885, 956, 967, 984, 
987, 996, 1119, 1248, 1258, 1259, 1273, 
1275, 1277, 1284, 1287, 1295, 1297, 1299, 
1302, 1310, 1336, 1346, 1358, 1413, 1461, 
1528, 1569, 1588, 1592, 1720, 1809, 1852, 
1874, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1886, 1891 
School Attendance 1618, 1701, 1853 
School Counselors [See Also Counselors, 
Educational Personnel] 588, 1235, 1731, 
1732, 1741, 1742, 1743, 1748, 1757, 1888, 
1889, 1893, 1894, 1899, 1900, 1906, 1912, 
1914, 1915 
erin Dropouts [See Also Dropouts] 
1 
School Enrollment [See School Attend- 
ance] 
School Environment [See Also Environ- 
ment, Social Environments] 1283, 1528, 
1695, 1701, 1744, 1776, 1829 
School Facilities [See Dormitories] 
School Federal Aid [See Educational 
Financial Assistance] 
School Financial Assistance [See Educa- 
tional Financial Assistance] 
Integration. (Racial) [Sec Also 
Racial Integration, Social Processes] 
677, 1708 
School Learning 1763, 1778, 1813 
School Nurses [See Educational Person- 
nel, Medical Personnel, Nurses] 
tion [See Educational 
Administration] 
School Phobia [See Also Phobias] 1524 
School Principals [See Also Educational 
Personnel, School Administrators] 1724 
[See Also Educa- 
tional Personnel, Educational Psycholo- 
gists, Mental Health Personnel, Psychol- 
ogists] 1736 
School Psychology [See Also Applied 
Psychology, Educational Psychology, 
Psychology, Social Sciences] 1010 
hool Superintendents [See Also Edu- 
cational Personnel, School Administra- 
tors] 1723, 1724 
Schools [See Colleges, Elementary 
Schools, 


Technical 
Schools] 
Science (Social) [See Social Sciences] 


[See Also Curriculum] 
1772, 1786 
Scientific 


Kindergartens, 


5 tion [See Also Pro- 
fessional Meetings And Symposia, Psy- 
chological Terminology] I, 9, 11, 24, 45, 
1035, 1366 


Scientific Methods [See Experimental 
Methods] 

Sclera [See Eye (Anatomy)] 

Sclerosis (Nervous System) [See Nervous 
System Disorders] 

Scopolamine [See CNS Affecting Drugs, 
Sedatives] 

Scores (Test) [See Test Scores] 

Scoring (Testing) 714, 1159, 1244 
Scotland 987, 1640 

Scotoma [See Eye Disorders] 

Scotopic Stimulation [See Illumination, 
Visual Stimulation] 

Scratching [See Symptoms] 

Sculpturing [See Art, Arts] 

Sea Gulls [See Birds, Vertebrates] 

Seals (Animal) [See Mammals, Verteb- 
rat 


isonal Variations [See Environmental 

Effects] 

Secobarbital [See Barbiturates, Hypnotic 

Drugs, Sedatives] 

Secondary Reinforcement [See Rein- 

forcement] 

Secretarial Personnel [See Business And 

Industrial Personnel, White Collar 

Workers] 

Secretarial Skills [See Clerical Secretari- 

al Skills] 

Secretion (Gland) [See Also Endocrine 

Gland Secretion] 369 

Sectioning (Lesion) [See Lesions] 

Security (Emotional) [See Emotional 

Security] 

Sedatives [See Also Amobarbital, Atro- 

pine, Chloral Hydrate, Chlorpromazine, 
aloperidol, Methaqualone, Pentobar- 

bital, Reserpine] 444, 445, 1449 

Segregation (Racial) [See Racial Integra- 

tion] 

Selected Readings 21, 31, 286, 295, 368, 

522, 571, 611, 667, 947, 1089, 1103, 1263, 

1375, 1513, 1643, 1713, 1803, 1917, 1972, 

1995, 2012 

Selection (Personnel) [See Personnel 

Selection] 

Selective Breeding [See Animal Breed- 

ing] 

Self Actualization 831, 962, 976, 988, 992, 

995, 998, 1003, 1597, 1789, 1932, 2001 

Self Assessment [See Self Evaluation] 

Self Concept [See Also Self Esteem] 695, 

873, 875, 948, 971, 974, 1240, 1289, 1303, 

1305, 1310, 1315, 1428, 1533, 1585, 1649, 

1830, 1881, 1910, 1932, 1936, 1955, 1960, 

1964, 1991 

Self Confidence [See Self Esteem] ` 

rae Control [See Also Personality Traits] 
23 


Self Disclosure 833, 848, 925, 936, 1466 
Self Esteem [See Also Self Concept] 750, 
856, 956, 1419, 1530, 1682, 1979, 1984, 
2002 A 
Self Evaluation [See Also Evaluation] 
263, 284, 821, 946, 1289, 1888 

Self Image [See Self Concept] 

Self Inflicted Wounds 1673 S 
Self Mutilation [See Also Behavior 
Disorders] 1501 

Self Perception 204, 695, 806, 826, 868, 
946, 961, 963, 1243, 1649, 1760, 1846, 
1979 

Self Realization [See Self Actualization] 
Self Reinforcement [See Reinforcement] 
Self Respect [See Self Esteem] 


? T 
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Self Stimulation [See Also Stimulati 
350, 425, 437, [Em 1423 Aron] 
tess [See Personality Traits] 
Semantic Generalization (See Cognitive 
Processes] 
Semantics [See Also Language, Linguis- 
tics, Verbal Communication] 188, 236, 
242, 595, 597, 598, 923, 931, 1120, 1546 
Semicircular Canals [See Ear (Anatomy)] 
Seminarians [See Religious Personnel, 
Students] 
Senescence [See Aged] 
Senile Dementia [See Also Brain Disor- 
ders, Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Organic 
Brain Syndromes, Syndromes] 658, 1079, 
1476, 1652 
Senile Psychosis [See Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Organic 
Brain Syndromes, Psychosis, Senile De- 
mentia, Syndromes] 
Senior Citizens [See Aged] 
Sensation [See Perception] 
Sense Organ Di [See Ear Disor- 
ders, Eye Disorders, Motion Sickness] 
Sense Organs [See Cochlea, Ear (Anato- 
my), External Ear, Eye (Anatomy), 
fiddle Ear, Pupil (Eye), Retina, Vesti- 
bular Apparatus] 
Sensitivity (Personality) [See Personality 
Traits] 
Sensitivity Training 795, 799, 803, 808, 
809, 813, 831, 1534, 1585, 2018 
Sensory Adaptation 134, 154, 158, 170, 
174, 279, 555 SES 
Sensory Deprivation 
Sensory Feedback [See Also Feedback, 
Perceptual Stimulation] 175 
Sensory Handicaps (Attit Toward) 1305 
Motor Processes [See Perceptual 
Motor Processes] 
Neurons [See Also Nervous 
System, Neurons] 306, 327 
Sentence Structure [See Also Language, 
Linguistics, Syntax, Verbal Communica- 
tion] 117, 122; 234, 609 Een 
Sentences [See Language, Linguistics, 
Verbal Communication] ` ` 
Separation Anxiety [See Anxiety] 
[See Judaism] 3 
Septum (Brain) Lesions [See Brain Le- 
sions] i 
Serial Anticipation (Learning) [See Also 
Serial Learning, Verbal EB 220 
Serial Learning [See Also Serial Antici- 
ation (Learning), Verbal Learning] 214, 
39 R 
Seriousness [See Personality Traits] 
Serotonin 545. 353, 416, 473, 479, 486 
Serotonin Antagonists [See Also Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide] 481 
[See Reserpine] 
Serum (Blood) [See Blood Serum] 
Servicemen [See Military Personnel] 
SES (Income) [See Socioeconomic Sta- 
M (Response) [See Response Set] 
es] 
Severely Mentally Retarded [See Also 
Handicapped, Mentally Retarded] 1278, 
1287, 1313, 1878 
Sex Chromosome Disorders [See Chro- 
mosome Disorders, Genetic Disorders] 
Sex Differences (Human) [See Human 
Sex Differences] ` 
Sex Drive [See Motivation] 


Sex Education [See Also Curriculum, 
Health Education] 1082, 1809, 1859 

Sex Hormones [See Also Androgens, 
Estrogens, Hormones, Progesterone, 
Testosterone] 389 

Sex Identity [See Sex Roles] 

Sex Linked Developmental Differences 
[See Also Human Sex Differences] 570, 
593, 660, 683, 693, 725, 996 

Sex Linked Hereditary Disorders [See 
Also Genetic Disorders] 1071, 1312 

Sex Roles [See Also Psychosexual Be- 
havior, Roles] 778, 838, 859, 995, 1222, 
1337, 1530, 1714, 1745, 1824, 1930, 1938 
Sexual [See Psychosexual 
Behavior] 


Sexual Arousal [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 

Sexual Attitudes 733, 955 

Sexual Behavior [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 

Sexual Derim See Also Physical 
Development] 588 d 
Sexual Deviations [See Also Exhibition- 
ism, Fetishism, Homosexuality, Lesbian- 


ism, Male Homosexuality, GE 
Psychosexual Behavior] 1223, 1481 
Sexual Fetishism [See Fetishism] 


Sexual Function Disturbances [See Also 
Premature Ejaculation, Psychosexual 
Behavior, Vaginismus] 1337 

Sexual Intercourse (Human) [See Extra- 
marital Intercourse, Psychosexual Be- 
havior, Bap 

Sexual Masochism [See Masochism, 
Psychosexual Behavior, Sexual Devia- 
tions] 

Sexual Receptivity (Animal) [See Animal 
Sexual Receptivity] 

Sexual Sadism [See Psychosexual Behav- 
ior, Sexual Deviations 

Sexual Sadomasochism [See Psychosexu- 
al Behavior, Sexual Deviations E 
Sexuality [See Also Personality Traits] 
707, 985 d 
Shamanism [See Religious Affiliation, 
Religious Beliefs] 

Shame [See Guilt] 

Shape Perception [See Form And Shape 
Perception] 

Sheath (Myelin) [See Myelin Sheath] 
Sheep [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Sheltered Workshops 1626 

Shock [See Also Symptoms] 268, 310, 
379, 500, 508 ; 
Shock Therapy [See Electroconvulsive 


Shock Therapy] 
Shock Units Pee Apparatus] 


Shoplifting [See Also Antisocial Behav- 
ior, Behavior Disorders, Crime] 746 
Shopping [See Consumer Behavior] 
Shopping Centers [See Community Fa- 
cilities] 

Short Term Memory [See Also Memory] 
149, 175, 182, 229, 240, 246, 250, 256, 
418, 461, 1194 h 
Short Term Psychotherapy [See Brief 


E [See American Indi- 


ans] 

Shuttle Box Grids [See Bee 
Shuttle Box Hurdles [See Apparatus] 
Shuttle Boxes e A ek, 

Siamese Twins [See Twins > 
Sibling Relations [See Family Relations] 


Siblings [See Also pu Members, 
Heterozygotic ` Twins, lonozygotic 
Twins, eins] 630 - 
Sickness (Motion) [See Motion Sickness] 
Side Effects (Drug) [See Also Drug 
Addiction, Drug Adverse Reactions, 
Drug Dependency, Drug Effects, Heroin 
Addiction] 484, 1442, 1445, 1446, 1456, 
1471 
Sight Vocabulary [See Language, Verbal 
Communication, Vocabulary] 
Sign Language [See Language, Verbal 
Communication] 

Sign Test [See Nonparametric Statistical 
Tests, Statistical Analysis] 

Signal Detection (Perception) 123, 173 
Signal Intensity [See Stimulus Intensity] 
Silent Reading [See P 

Similarity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Simi- 
larity] S 
Simple Schizophrenia [See Psychosis, 
Schizophrenia] 

Simulation [See Also Computer Simula- 
tion, Flight Simulation, Mathematical 
Modeling, Simulation Games} 123, 178, 
190, 179 

Simulation Games [See Also Games, 
Simulation] 1778, 1966 

Simulators [See Simulation] 

Sin [See Religious Beliefs] 

Sincerity [See Personality Traits] 

Sisters [See Family Members, Siblings] 
Sixteen Personality Factors Question 
[See Also Personality Measures] 994 
Sixteen PF Questionnaire [See Sixteen 
Personality Factors Question] 

Size 581 $ 

Size (Apparent) [See Apparent Size] 

Size (Group) [See Group Size] 

Size Discrimination [See Also Apparent 
Size, Spatial Perception] 1935 
Skepticism [See Philosophies] 

Skewed Distribution [See Statistical 
Analysis] 

Skilled Industrial Workers [See Also 
Blue Collar Workers, Business And 
Industrial Personnel] 1940 

Skills [See Ability) 

Skin (Anatomy) [See Also Tissues 
(Body)] 679 

Skin Conduction [See Skin Resistance] 
Skin Disorders 1403, 1446 

Skin Electrical Properties [See Also 
Electrophysiology, Skin Potential, Skin 

Resistance] 299 

Skin Potential [See Also Electroph siol- 
GE Skin Electrical Properties] Jä 326 
S Resistance [See Also Electrophy- 
ology, Skin Electrical Properties] 332, 


Skin Temperature [See Also Bod: - 
erature] 356 i SE 
Skinner Boxes [See Apparatus] 

Slang [See Language, Verbal Communi- 
cation, Vocabula: 

Sleep [See Also NREM Sleep, REM 
Sleep] 288, 316, 329, 330, 333, 342, 361, 
368, 416, 426, 444, 445, 448, 451, 462, 
463, 464, 479, 487, 564, 1345, 1606 
Sleep Deprivation 336, 342 
Sleep Disorders [See Also Insomnia] 
ee ‘Drags 

leep ch See Hypnotic 
Dra ing [ YP: 

leep Treatment [See Drug Thera; 
Sleepwalking [See Sleep Dorde! 
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Slow Learners [See Handicapped] 
Slow Wave Sleep [See NREM Sleep] 
Slums [See Poverty Areas] 
Smell Perception [See Olfactory Percep- 
Don 
Su. [See Facial Expressions, Nonver- 
bal Communication] 
Snails [See Invertebrates, Mollusca] 
Snakes [See Also Vertebrates] 357 
Sniffing (Glue) [See Glue Sniffing] — 
Sociability [See Also Personality Traits] 
370 
Social Acceptance [See Also Social Be- 
havior] 695, 872, 1209, 1866 g 
Social Adaptation [See Social Adjust- 
ment] 
SCH Adjustment [See Also Social 
Behavior] 575, 1217, 1245, 1374, 1575, 
1881 
Social Approval [See Also Social Behav- 
ior, Social Influences] 810, 825, 861, 963, 
1180 
Social Behavior [See Also Aggressive 
Behavior, Altruism, Animal Aggressive 
Behavior, Animal Communication, Ani- 
mal Courtship Behavior, Animal Dis- 
tress Calls, Animal Dominance, Animal 
Maternal Behavior, Animal Mating Be- 
havior, Animal Sexual Receptivity, Ani- 
mal Social Behavior, Assistance (Social 
Behavior), Attack Behavior, Bargaining, 
Charitable Behavior, Collective Behav- 
ior, Competition, Compliance, Conflict, 
Conformity (Personality), Cooperation, 
Criticism," Eye Contact, Friendship, 
Gambling, Group Discussion, Group 
Participation, Group Performance, In- 
terpersonal Attraction, Interpersonal 
Communication, Interpersonal ompat- 
ibility, Interpersonal Influences, Inter- 
personal Interaction, Interviewing, In- 
lerviews, Leadership, Leadership Style, 
Participation, Peer Relations, RISO 
diagnostic Interview, Reciprocity, Risk 
Taking, Social Acceptance, Social Ad- 
justment, Social Approval, Social Facili- 
tation, Social Interaction, Social Percep- 
tion, Social Reinforcement, Trust (Social 
Behavior), Verbal Reinforcement, Vio- 
lence, War] 704, 797, 798, 800, 837, 1294, 
1310, 1529, 1645 
Social Casework 1233, 1623, 1633, 1642, 
1643, 1646 
Social Caseworkers [See Social Workers] 
Social Change 665, 701, 705, 726, 764, 
1583, 1725, 1931 
Social Class [See Also Lower Class, 
Middle S Social Structure, Socioe- 
conomic Status, Upper CI. D 
779, 1190, EE 
Social Dating [See Interpersonal Interac- 
tion, Social Behavior, Social Interaction] 
ial Demonstrations [See Social Be- 
havior] 


Social Deprivation [See Social Isolation, 


. Social Processes] 


Social Desirability [See Also i 
SIC 887, 895, E» 1003, 1193" 
rinking [See Alcohol Drinkin; 
Patterns, Social Behavior] s 
ial Environments [See Also Animal 
Environments, Classroom Environment, 
College Environment, Communities, En- 
vironment, Environmental Adaptation, 
Home Environment, Kibbutz, Neigh- 
borhoods, Poverty Areas, Rural Enyi- 
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ronments, School Environment, Subur- 
ban Environments, Urban Environ- 
ments] 577, 754, 798, 1672 

Social Equality 685, 725, 741, 845, 895, 
1708 

Social Facilitation [See Also Social Be- 
havior] 801, 855 

Social Groups [See Also Dyads, Minori- 


ty Groups] 812, 1695 

Social Immobility [See Social Mobility] 
Social Influences [See Also Criticism, 
Prejudice, Social Approval, Social Desir- 
abili , Social Values, Superstitions] 665, 
769, 840, 884, 887, 923, 1179, 1750, 1758, 
1953 

Social Interaction [See Also Assistance 
(Social Behavior), Bargaining, Charita- 
ble Behavior, Collective Behavior, Con- 
flict, Cooperation, Eye Contact, Friend- 
ship, Group Discussion, Group Partici- 
pation, Group Performance, Interper- 
sonal Attraction, Interpersonal Commu- 
nication, Interpersonal Compatibility, 
Interpersonal Influences, Interpersonal 
Interaction, Interviewing, Interviews, 
Participation, Peer Relations, Psycho- 
diagnostic Interview, Social Behavior, 
Violence, War] 292, 636, 638, 641, 682, 
814, 844, 861, 910, 1305, 1665, 1862, 1891 
Social Isolation [See Also Social Process- 
es] 353, 514, 527, 1179, 1660 

Social Learning [See Imitation (Learn- 


ing), E Nonverbal Learning] 
Social Maladjustment [See Social Ad- 
justment] 


Social Mobility [See Also Social Process- 
es] 699, 714, 741, 768, 779, 1857, 1948 
Social Movements [See Activist Move- 
ments, Student Activism, Womens Lib- 
eration Movement] 

Social Perception [See Also Social Be- 
havior] 111, 721, 746, 782, 794, 817, 825, 
826, 842, 851, 857, 858, 864, 874, 875, 
876, 877, 878, 880, 882, 883, 886, 888, 
889, 890, 892, 897, 898, 899, 953, 1352 
Social Processes [See Also Immigration, 
Industrialization, Racial Integration, 
School Integration (Racial), Social Isola- 
tion, Social Mobility, Socialization] 653, 
eh 763, 1334 

ial Programs 701, 1595, 1629 

Social Psychiatry [See Also Medical 
Sciences, Psychiatry] 1632 

Social Psychologisis [See Also Psycholo- 
ists] 1705 


ial Psychology [See Applied Psychol- 
ogy, Psychology, Social Sciences] i 
Social Reinforcement [See Also Rein- 
forcement, Social Behavior, Verbal Re- 
inforcement] 1044, 1616, 1645, 1864 
Social Sciences [See Also EE 
Applied Psychology, Child Psychology, 
Clinical Psychology, Community Psy- 
chology, Comparative Psychology, Edu- 
cational Psychology Engineering Psy- 
chology, Experimental Psychology, Ger- 
ontology, Industrial Ps chology, Medi- 
cal Psychology, Physiological 'sycholo- 
gy. Psychology, School ED So- 
ciology] 29, 32, 38, 1017, 1024, 1043, 
1055, 1064, 1066, 1867 
Social Stress [See Stress] 
Social Structure [See Also Caste System, 
Lower Class, Middle Class, Social Class, 
Upper Class] 636, 688, 699, 714, 758, 
797, 802, 923, 1578, 1949 


Social Values [See Also Social Influ- 
ences, Values] 692, 708, 748, 873, 893, 
1397, 1718 

Social Work [See Social Casework] 
Social Work Education 789, 1020, 1048 
Social Workers 1213, 1634 

Socialism [See Political Economic Sys- 
tems] 

Socialization [See Also Social Processes] 
633, 634, 640, 641, 650, 1016, 1616 
Socially Disadvantaged [See Disadvan- 
taged] 

Society 764 

Sociocultural Factors [See Also Accultu- 
ration, Birth Rites, Cross Cultural Dif- 
ferences, Cultural Deprivation, Culture 
Change, Ethnic Identity] 272, 289, 599, 
693, 942, 996, 1207, 1242, 1360, 1711 
Socioeconomic Class Attitudes [See Mid- 
de Class Attitudes] 

Socioeconomic Status [See Also Famil: 
Socioeconomic Level, Income Level, 
Lower Class, Lower Income Level, 
Middle Class, Middle Income Level, 
Social Class, Upper Class] 179, 697, 730, 
788, 950, 984, 987, 1193, 1302, 1360, 
e 1775, 1818, 1820, 1847, 1851, 1855, 
Sociology [See Also Social Sciences] 666 
Sociometric Tests 1209 

Sociopath [See Antisocial Personality] 
Sodium Bromide [See Hypnotic Drugs, 
Sedatives] 

ane Pentobarbital [See Pentobarbi- 
ta 

Somatosensory Cortex [See Brain, Cen- 
tral Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, 
Nervous System] 

Somatosensory Evoked Potentials [See 
Electrical Activity, Electrophysiology, 
Evoked Potentials} 

Somatotropin [See Hormones, Pituitary 
Hormones] 

Somatotypes 983 

Somesthetic Perception [See Also Cuta- 
neous Sense, Kinesthetic Perception, 
Tactual Perception, Vibrotactile Thresh- 
olds] 88, 1306 

Somesthetic Stimulation [See Also Per- 
ceptual Stimulation, Stimulation, Tactu- 
al Stimulation] 88 

Somnambulism [See Sleep Disorders] 
Sonar [See Also Apparatus] 123 

Sons [See Family Members] 
Sorting (Cognition) [See Classification 
(Cognitive Process)] 

Sound [See Auditory Stimulation] 

Sound Localization [See Auditory Local- 
ization] 

South America 179, 629, 669, 787, 896, 
902, 1157, 1172, 1542 

South Vietnam 1980 

Space (Personal) [See Personal Space] 
Spain 711, 712 

Spasms [See Also Symptoms] 1304 
Spatial Discrimination [See Spatial Per- 
ception] 

Spatial Distortion [See Illusions (Percep- 
tion), Spatial Perception] 3 
Spatial Organization [See Also Spatial 
Perception] 109 

Spatial Orientation (Perception) [See 
Also Spatial Perception] 92, 103, 132, 
158, 167, 170, 291, 563, 568, 581, 592, 
1341 
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Spatial Perception [See Also Apparent 
Movement, Apparent Size, Depth Per- 
ception, Distance Perception, Motion 
Perception, Size Discrimination, Spatial 
Organization, Spatial Orientation (Per- 
ception); Stereoscopic Vision] 103, 130, 
163, 170, 174, 579, 

Spearman Brown Test [See Statistical 


Analysis] 

Special Education 1255, 1531, 1618, 
1679, 1784, 1858, 1861, 1863, 1866, 1867, 
1869, 1870, 1871, 1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 
1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, 
1885, 1886 

Special Education (Aurally Handicap) 
[See Aurally Handicapped, Special Edu- 
cation] 

Special Education (Emot Disturbed) [See 
Emotionally Disturbed, Special Educa- 
tion] 

Special Education (Gifted) [See Special 
Education] 

Special Education (Learning Disabil) 
[See Learning Disabilities, Special Edu- 
cation] 

Special Education (Mentally Retard) [See 
Mentally Retarded, Special Education] 
Special Education (Phys Handicaps) [See 
Physically Handicapped, Special Educa- 
tion] 

Special Education (Visual Handicap) [See 
Special Education, Visually Handi- 
capped] 

Special Education Students [See Stu- 
dents] 

Special Education Teachers [See Also 
Educational Personnel, Teachers] 1873, 
1877 

Specialization (Academic) [See Academic 
Specialization] 

Spectral Sensitivity [See Color Percep- 
tion] 

Speech [See Verbal Communication] 
Speech And He: Measures 115, 1282 
Speech Character: [See Also Articu- 
lation (Speech), Pronunciation, Speech 
Rate, Verbal Communication] 111, 117, 
125, 183, 833, 912, SE AE SE 
Speech Development eo Motor 
Development, Physical Development] 
585 

Speech Disorders [See Articulation Dis- 


orders, Stuttering] 

peech H See Handicapped 
s Measures E Speech Ge 
Hearing Measures] 


Speech Pauses [See Speech Characteris- 
tics, Verbal Communication] 1 
Speech P. tion [See Also Auditor 
Perception] 110, 111, 115, 117, 122, 124, 
126, 249, 319, 576, eu, Len p. ‘i 
pecch Pitch [See Auditory Stimulation, 
Peso Su nulaton, Pitch (Frequen- 
cy), Speech Characteristics, Verbal Com- 


ication! 
EREN rm. (Mechanical) [See 
Compressed Speech, Filtered Speech, 
Synthetic Speech, Verbal Communica- 
Spock Rate [See Also Speech Charac- 
teristics, Verbal Communication] 1277. 
Speech Rhythm [See Speech Characteris- 
tics, Verbal Comidas dise) 
'esponse) eac! 

Bur [See 2s Curriculum, Lan- 
guage Arts Education] 904, 1250 
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Spiders [See Arachnida] 

Spinal Cord [See Also Central Nervous 
System, Nervous System] 1344 

Spinal Ganglia [See Nervous System] 
Spinal Nerves [See Nervous System, 
Peripheral Nerves] 
Spinothalamic 


Se E Ze Central Nerv- 
ous System, Nervi tom SDi 
Cord] Ok ous System, Spinal 


Split Personality [See Multiple Personal- 


ity] 

Spokane Indians [See American Indians] 

Sports [See Also Recreation] 171, 338 

Spouses [See Also Family Members] 

716, 853, 1499, 1503, 1576 

Spr [See Brain Stimu- 

nep Stereotaxic Techniques, Stimula- 

tion) 

Squirrels [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 

Stability (Emotional) [See Emotional 

Stability] 

Stammering [See Articulation Disorders] 

Standard Deviation [See Statistical Anal- 
sis, Variability Measurement 
tandardization (Test) [See Test Stand- 

ardization] 

Standards (Professional) [See Profession- 

al Standards] 

Startle Reflex [See Reflexes] 

Starvation [See Nutritional Deficiencies] 

State Hospitals [See Psychiatric Hospi- 

tal 


Lj 
Statistical Analysis [See Also Analysis of 
Variance, Cluster Analysis, Confidence 
Limits (Statistics), Factor Analysis, In- 
teraction Analysis (Statistics), Item 
Analysis (Statistical), Nonparametric 
Statistical Tests, Statistical Probability, 
Variability Measurement] 37, 69, 70, 73, 
74, 84, 375, 714, 933 

Statistical Correlation 75, 84 7, 

Statistical Measurement [See Analysis 
Of Variance, Cluster Analysis, Factor 
Analysis, Interaction Analysis (Statis- 
tics), Item Analysis (Statistical), Statisti- 
cal Analysis, Statistical Probability, Var- 
iability Measurement] d 

Statistical Norms [See Statistical Analy- 
SIS] 

Sege Probability [See Also Proba- 

bility, Statistical Analysis] 67, 71, 1839 


Stat Rotation (See Factor Analysis, 
Statistical Analysis) "f 
Statistical Si [See Statistical 
Analysis] 


Statistical Tests [See Nonparametric 
Statistical Tests, Statistical Analysis] ` 
Statistical Validity [See Predictive Valid- 


it 

Pu: 672, 834, 863, 1869, 1944, 1956, 
2001 

Stein Leventhal Syndrome [Sce Syn- 
dr 
eure E [See Family Members] 
Stepparents [See Family Members, Par- 


Sen Sec Stereoscopic Vision] 
lereopsis en 

P í Presentation [See Perceptu- 

al Stimulation, Stimulus Presentation 


thods, Visual Stimulation] 
, ` Vision [See Also Depth 


Perception, Spatial Perception, Vision, 


Vi Perception] 131, 146, 150, 320 
* z T | [See Also Brain 


Stimulation, Chemical Brain Stimula- 


tion, Electrical Brain Stimulation, Sur- 
ery] 396 
$ 1698, 


ee Attitudes 655, 783, 
1714, 1824, 1930 

Stereotypes 593, 678, 687, 783 
Sterilization (Sex) [See Male Castration, 
Ovariectomy, Vasectomy] 

Steroids [See Cholesterol, Corticoster- 
oids| 

ele Gass [See Also Fishes, Verteb- 
tates] 523, 550 

Stimulation [See Also Afferent Stimula- 
tion, Auditory Stimulation, Aversive 
Stimulation, Brain Stimulation, Chemi- 
cal Brain Stimulation, Electrical Brain 
Stimulation, Perceptual Stimulation, Self 
Stimulation, Somesthetic Stimulation, 
Tactual Stimulation, Visual Stimulation] 
292, 324 

Stimulators (Apparatus) [See EE 
Stimulus (Conditioned) [See Conditioned 
Stimulus] 

Stimulus Attenuation [See Stimulus Par- 
ameters] 

Stimulus Complexity [See Stimulus Par- 
ameters] 

Stimulus Control 258, 520 

Stimulus Deprivation [See Food Bes 
vation, Sensory Deprivation, Social Iso- 
lation] 

Stimulus Discrimination 64, 87, 155, 231, 
431, 449, 467, 481, 506 

Stimulus Duration [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 108, 142, 168, 172 

Stimulus Exposure Time [See Stimulus 
Duration] 

Stimulus Frequency [See Stimulus Par- 
ameters] 

Stimulus Generalization 519 

Stimulus Intensity [See Also Stimulus 
parameters] 87, 114, 120, 129, 219, 321, 


Stimulus Interyals [See Also Interstimu- 
lus Interval, Stimulus Parameters] 521 
Stimulus Novelty [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 380 

Stimulus Parameters [See Also Inter- 
stimulus Interval, Stimulus Duration, 
Stimulus Intensity, Stimulus Intervals, 
Stimulus Novelty, Stimulus Similarity, 
Stimulus Variabifity] 344 

SE Pattern [See Stimulus Variabili- 


] 
Stimulus Presentation Methods [See Also 
Tachistoscopic Presentation] 206, 246, 
248, 250, 256, 1253, 1256, 1770 
ena Salience [See Stimulus Parame- 
er 
Stimulus Similarity [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 141, 231, 256 
Stimulus Variability [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 506 
Stipends [See Educational Financial 
Assistance] 
Stochastic Modeling [See Simulation] 
Strabismus [See Eye Disorders] 
Strategies 216, 225, 230, 1129 
Stress [See Also Occupational Stress, 
Physiological Stress, Psychological 
Stress, Stress Reactions] 60, 201, 268, 
337, 358, 363, 672, 825, 926, 1130, 1140, 
1350 
Stress Reactions [See Also Stress] 277, 
338, 1093, 1096, 1154, 1173, 1191 
Stroboscopic Movement [See Apparent 
Movement] 
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Strong Vocational Interest Blank [See 
Also Occupational Interest Measures] 
1901, 1964 . 
Strontium Bromide [See Sedatives] 
Stroop Color Word Test [See Also 
Perceptual Measures] 238, 254 
Structuralism [See History Of Psycholo- 


er [See Also E Drugs, 
CNS Affecting Drugs, CNS Stimulating 
Drugs] 393 Ge 
Student Activism [See Also Activist 
Movements] 697, 1841 

Student Admission Criteria 697, 1715, 
1887 

Student Attitudes 745, 1064, 1693, 1700, 
1718, 1735, 1763, 1773, 1779, 1783, 1788, 
1792, 1825, 1833, 1843, 1847, 1850, 1894, 
1985 

Student Protest [See Student Activism] 
Student Teachers [See Also Educational 
Personnel, Teachers] 1694, 1727, 1728, 
1733, 1752, 1754 

Student Teaching [See Also Teacher 
Education] 1727 

Students [See Also College Students, 
SE School Students, Graduate 
Students, igh School Students, Junior 
College Students, Junior High School 
Students, Kindergarten Students, Medi- 
cal Students, Nursery School Students, 


Nursing Students, Post Graduate Stu- 
T rimary School Students] 1763, 
1783 


SC (Followup) [See Followup Stud- 


les 

Studies (Longitudinal) [See Longitudinal 
Studies] 

Study Habits 1798, 1817, 1897, 1916 
Stuttering [See Also Articulation Disor- 
ders] 1252, 1260, 1303, 1378 

Style (Leadership) [See Leadership St 
Subconscious [See Psychoanalytic 
sonality Factors] 

Subcortical Lesions [See Brain Lesions] 
Subculture (Anthropological) [See Also 
ee (Anthropological)] 671, 692, 972, 


le] 
er- 


Subjectivity [See Objectivity] 

Sublimation [See Defense Mechanisms] 

Subliminal Perception 324 

Subnormality (Mental) [See Mental Re- 

tardation] 

Subprofessional Personnel [See Parapro- 

fessional Personnel] 

Suburban Environments [See Also Envi- 

ronment, Social Environments] 1235 

Success [See Achievement] 

SE Contrast [See Brightness Per- 
ion 

Suffering [See Emotional States] 

Spas [See Also Blood Sugar, Glucose] 


Suggestibility [See Also Personali 
Traits] 156, 356, 472, 1001, 1525, "8 
Suicide [See Also Behavior Disorders 
1072, 1182, 1183, 1184, 1185, 1197, 1201 
1210, 1222, 1229, 1340 EE 
Suicide (Attempted) [See Attempted 
Suicide] 
Suicide Prevention 
Intervention] 1415 
Suicide Prevention Centers [See Com- 
munity Facilities, Crisis Intervention 
Services, Mental Health Programs] 


[See Also Crisis 


Sulpiride [See Also Neuroleptic Drugs] 
1481 


Summer Camps (Recreation) [See Also 
Recreation] 1529 
Superego [See Psychoanalytic Personali- 
Factors] 
uperior Colliculus [See Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Nervous System] 
Superstitions [See Also Social 
ences] 670 
Supervisors [See Management Person- 
nel] 
Support (For Theories) [See Professional 
Contribution] 
Supportive Psychotherapy [See Psychoth- 
erapy] 
Suppression (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Defense Mechanisms] 
Surgeons [See Medical Personnel, Physi- 
cians] 
Surgery [See Also Decortication (Brain), 
Hypophysectomy, Induced Abortion, 
Male Castration Medical Sciences, Or- 
an Transplantation, — Ovariectomy, 
hysical Treatment Methods, Pyramido- 
om Stereotaxic Techniques] 1601, 
161 
Surgical Patients [See Also Patients] 
1176 
Surrogate Parents (Humans) [See Also 
Family Members, Parents] 900 
Surveys 1620, 1946 
Surveys (Opinion) [See Attitude Meas- 
ures] 
Surveys (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures] ; 
Susceptibility (Hypnotic) [See Hypnotic 
Susceptibility] 
Suspicion 826 t 
SVIB (Test) [See Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank] 
Sweating [See Secretion (Gland)] 
Sweden 26, 696, 1706 
Swimming [See Recreation, Sports] 
Switzerland 363 e 
Syllables [See Also Language, Linguis- 
tics, Phonetics, Verbal Communication] 
932 < 
Syllogistic Reasoning [See Inductive 
Deductive Reasoning] 3 
Symbiosis (Biological) [See Biological 
Symbiosis] 
Symbiotic Infantile Psychosis [See Psy- 
chosis] 
Symbolism 185, 610, 703, 908, 916, 930, 
985, 992, 1178, 1414, 1427 
Sympathectomy [See Physical Treatment 
Methods, Surgery] 
Sympathetic Nervous System [See Nerv- 
ous System] 
Sympathetic Pain [See Pain, Psychoso- 
mate Disorders, Symptoms] ine] 
ympatholytic Drugs [See Reserpine 
Sympathomimetic Amines [See Amphe- 
tamine, Catecholamines, Dextroamphe- 
tamine, Dopamine, Methamphetamine, 
Norepinephrine] 
Sympathomimetic Drugs [See Ampheta- 
mine, Catecholamines, Dextroampheta- 
mine, Dopamine, Fenfluramine, Meth- 
amphetamine, Norepinephrine] f 
Symposia [See Professional Meetings 
And Symposia] 
Symptoms [See Also Acting Out, Anore- 
Xia Nervosa, Anoxia, Asthenia, Ataxia, 
Convulsions, Delirium, Distractibility, 


Influ- 


Dyskinesia, Fatigue, Headache, Hyper- 
kinesis, Hyperthermia, Hypochondriasis, 
Insomnia, Muscle Contraction Head- 
ache, Obesity, Pain, Psychogenic Pain, 
Shock, Spasms, Tremor] 60, 470, 1091, 
1099, 1139, 1149, 1158, 1169, 1171, 1363, 
1393, 1472, 1560, 1605 

Synapses [See Also Nerve Endings, 
Nervous System] 334 

Syncope [See Cardiovascular Disorders, 
Symptoms] 

Syndromes [See Also Delirium Tremens, 
Downs Syndrome, Korsakoffs Psycho- 
sis, Organic Brain Syndromes, Presenile 
Dementia, Senile Dementia] 1173, 1532 
Synergism (Drugs) [See Drug S ergism] 
Synonyms [See Language, Verbal Com- 
munication, Vocabulary| 

Syntactic Structure [See Syntax] 

Syntax [See Also Language, Linguistics, 
Sentence Structure, Verbal Communica- 
tion] 117, 595, 1854 

Synthetic Speech [See Also Verbal Com- 
munication] 111 

Systematic Desensitization Therapy [See 
Also Behavior Modification, Behavior 
Therapy] 1508, 1509, 1514, 1525, 1527, 
1535, 1898 

Systems [See Also Related Terms] 23 
Systolic Pressure [See Blood Pressure] 
Szondi Test [See Also Personality Meas- 
ures, Projective Personality Measures, 
Projective Techniques] 1149 


T Groups [See Sensitivity Training] 

T Mazes [See Apparatus] 

T Test [See Statistical Analysis] 

Taboos [See Social Influences] 
Kee [See Also Apparatus] 17, 


Tachistoscopic Presentation [See Also 

Perceptual Stimulation, Stimulus Presen- 

tation Methods, Visual Stimulation] 142 

Tachycardia [See Cardiovascular Disor- 

ders, Heart Disorders] 

Tactual Discrimination [See Tactual Per- 

ception] 

Tactual Perception [See Also Cutaneous 

Sense, Somesthetic Perception, Vibrotac- 

tile Thresholds] 560, 1340. 

Tactual Stimulation [See Also Perceptual 

Stimulation, Somesthetic Stimulation, 

Stimulation] 107, 306, 322, 1248, 1349 

Talent [See Ability] 

Tantrums [See Behavior Disorders] 

Tape Recorders [See Also Apparatus, 

Videotape Recorders] 2 

Task Analysis 1707, 1785, 1941 

Task Complexity 155, 222, 237, 506, 

1942, 1954 

Task Difficulty [See Task Complexity] 

Taste Discrimination [See Taste Percep- 

tion] 

Taste Perception 420, 500 2 

Taste Stimulation [See Perceptual Stimu- 

lation, Stimulation] : 

Tat (Test) [See Thematic Apperception 
est! 

Taxonomies 796, 1921 

Tea (Drug) [See Caffeine] owe 

Teacher Accreditation [See Accreditation 

(Education Personnel)] 

Teacher Aides [See Educational Person- 

nel, Paraprofessional Personnel] 


— 
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Teacher Attitudes 776, 1064, 1714, 1718, 
1730, 1738, 1739, 1745, 1746, 1752, 1877 
Teacher Education [See Also Inservice 
Teacher Education, Student Teachin; 
809, 1694, 1729, 1733, 1771, 1804, 187. 
1876 
Teacher Personality 1726, 1754, 1756 
Teacher Recruitment [See Personnel 
Management, Personnel Recruitment] 
Teacher Student Interaction 1726, 1734, 
rs 1750, 1752, 1753, 1756, 1812, 1852, 
1 
up Training [See Teacher Educa- 
ion| 
Teachers [See Also College Teachers, 
Educational Personnel, ^ Elementary 
School Teachers, High School Teachers, 
Resource Teachers, Special Education 
Teachers, Student Teachers] 1722, 1730, 
1731, 1732, 1738, 1824, 1868, 1900 
Teaching [See Also Audiovisual Instruc- 
tion, Computer Assisted Instruction, 
Educational Audiovisual Aids, Group 
Instruction, Individualized Instruction, 
Instructional Media, Lecture Method, 
Lesson Plans, Motion Pictures (Educa- 
tional), n Classroom Method, Peer 
Tutoring, Programed Instruction, Read- 
ing Materials, Teaching Methods, Tele- 
vised Instruction, Tutoring, Videota 
Instruction] 1728, 1751, 1754, 1755, 
1771, 1780, 1785, 1812 
Teaching (Programed) [See Programed 
Instruction] 
Teaching Internship [See Student Teach- 
in 
T8 ung Machines [See Instructional 
Media, Teaching] ch 
Teaching Methods [See Also Audiovisual 
Instruction, Computer Assisted Instruc- 
tion, Group Instruction, Individualized 
Instruction, Lecture Method, Lesson 
Plans, Open Classroom Method, Peer 
Tutoring, Programed Instruction, Teach- 
ing, Televised Instruction, E 
Videotape Instruction] 225, 1065, 1208, 
1287, 1694, 1733, 1755, 1760, 1763, 1766, 
1769, 1770, 1774, 1777, 1778, 1783, 1784, 
1790, 1791, 1793, 1797, 1798, 1802, 1804, 
1807, 1810, 1811, 1816, 1835, 1837, 1861, 
1867, 1876, 1886, 1990 d 
Team Teaching Method [See Teaching, 
Teaching Mee 
"Technical Schools 
Technical Service Personnel 1989 
Techniques (Stereotaxic) [See Stereotax- 


ic Techniques] 
Teenagers [See Adolescents] 
Teeth (Anatomy) 1262 


) 126: 
Telecommunications Media [See Com- 
munications Media, Television, Televi- 
ion Advertisin, Y 
jeden aues thee Amygdaloid Body, 
Auditory Cortex, Brain, udate Nucle- 
us, Central Newer ym [eco 

Callosum, Fron j 
ebur Limbic System, Motor 


i mpus, 
Se Nervous System, Temporal 


Lobe, Visual Cortex] 


P sychology] 2 
eet, SE [See Hot Line 
Services] 


Telephone Systems [See Communica- 
tions Media, Mass Media] 


xxxvii 


Televised Instruction [See Also Audiovi- 
sual Instruction, Teaching, Teaching 
Methods] 1570, 1770 

Television [See Also Audiovisual Com- 
munications Media, Communications 
Media, Mass Media, Television Adver- 
tising] 910, 935, 938, 971 
Television [See Also Adver- 
tising, Audiovisual Communications 
Media, Communications Media, Mass 
Media, Television] 933 

dE Viewing [See Also Recreation) 
Temperament [See Personality] 
Eo (Body) [See Body Temper- 
ature, 

es ey (Skin) [See Skin Tempera- 
ture] 

Temperature Effects [See Also Environ- 
mental Effects, Heat Effects] 426 

Te [See Somesthet- 
ic Perception] 


Temporal Lobe [See Also Auditory 
Cortex, Brain, Central Nervous System, 
Cerebral Cortex, Nervous System] 388, 


1293 

Temptation [See Motivation] 

Tennis [See Recreation, Sports] 
Terminal Cancer [See Neoplasms] 
Terminally Ill Patients [See Patients] 
Terminology (Psychological) [See Psy- 
chological Sino 
Territoriality [See Also Animal Etholo- 

] 525, 529, 546, 549 ; 

‘est (Achievement) [See Achievement 
Measures] 
Test (Aptitude) [See Aptitude Measures] 


Test (Intelligence) [See Intelligence 
Measures] 

Test Administration 46, 1270, 1964 

Test Anxiety 1465, 1898 


Test Bias (Cultural) [See Cultural Test 

Bias 

Tae Construction [See Also Cultural 

Test Bias, Item Analysis (Test), Test 

Items, Test Reliability, Test Standardi- 

zation, Test Validity] 57, 956 

Test Items [See Also Test Construction} 

955 

Test Normalization [See Test Standardi- 

zation] 

Test Reliability [See Also Test Construc- 

tion] 49, 54, 185, 189, 955, 956, 975, 1180, 

1249, 1710, 1897, 1970 

Test Scores 1692, 1978 

Test Standardization [Sec Also Test 

Pange Zeg Also Test Construc: 

Test Vi es! d 

tion] 50, 51, P 54, 56, 58, 59, 61, 62, 63, 

721, 955, 956, 994, 1105, 1249, 1258, 

1296, 1307, 1335, 1363, 1380, 1710, 1897, 

1901 

Testes [See Endocrine System) 

Testicular Feminization S; [See 

Genetic Desen "eg Heredi- 
, Syndromes] 

Led ke [Sec Expert Testimo- 


ny) 

See Cultural Test Bias, Item 
Toing See G Rating, Scaling (Test- 
ing), Scoring (Testing), Test Administra- 
tion, Test tems, Test Reliability, Test 
Standardization, Test el 
Testing (Hypothesis) [See lypothesis 
Testing] 


Testing Methods [See Also Multiple 
Choice (Testing Method)] 1797, 1835, 
1913, 1916, 198 

Testosterone [See Also Androgens, Hor- 
mones, Sex Hormones] 455, 460, 1189, 
1192, 1490 

Tests [See Measurement] 
Tests (Personality) [See 
Measures] 

Tetrabenazine [See Neuroleptic Drugs, 
Serotonin Antagonists, Tranquilizing 
Drugs) So 
Tetrachoric Correlation [See Statistical 
Correlation] 

Tetracycline [See Antibiotics] 
Tetrahydrocannabinol 461, 468, 469, 474, 
487 

Thalamic Nuclei [See Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Diencephalon, Nerv- 
ous System, Thalamus] 

Thalamotomy [See Physical Treatment 
Methods, Surgery] 
Thalamus [See Also Brain, Central Nerv- 
ous System, Diencephalon, Geniculate 
Bodies (Thalamus) Nervous System] 
330, 395, 407, 434 

"Thalidomide [See Hypnotic Drugs, Seda- 
tives] 

"Theatre [See Arts, Drama] 

"Theft [See Antisocial Behavior, Behavior 
Disorders, Crime, Shoplifting] 

Thematic Apperception Test [See Also 
Personality Measures, Projective Person- 
SC Measures, Projective Techniques] 


Personality 


Theology [See Religion] 

Theophylline [See Heart Rate Affecting 
Drugs] 

Theories [See Also Related Terms] 19, 
24, 32, 41, 1182 

Theory Verification 969 
Therapeutic Abortion [See 
Abortion] 

Therapeutic Community [See Also Group 
Psychotherapy, Psychiatric Hospital 
Protams, Sychotherapy] 1452, 1533, 


Therapeutic Social Clubs [See Psychoso- 
pa e 
erapeutic Techniques (Psychother) 
[See Psychotherapeutic SA : 
Therapist Attitudes [Sec Therapist Char- 
eer, Character 
rapist istics 1009, 21, 
1023, 1056, 1404, 1436 e 
"Therapist „Effectiveness [See Therapist 
Characteristics] 
Therapist Experience [See Therapist 
Characteristics] 
Therapist Patient Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 
Therapist | Personality [See Therapist 
Characteristics] 
Therapist Trainees 1023, 1068 
Therapy [See Treatment] 
Therapy (Drug) [See Drug Therapy] 
erapy (Encounter Group) ieee En- 
counter Group Therapy] 
Therapy (Individual) [See Individual 
Psychotherapy] 
Thermoreceptors [See Nerve Endings, 
Nervous System] 
Thermoregulation (Body) [See Also Body 
Temperature] 343, 493 
Theta Rhythm [See Electrical Activity, 
Electrophysiology] 


Induced 
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Thinking [See Also Abstraction, Cogni- 
tive Processes, Inductive Deductive Rea- 
soning, Inference, Logical Thinking] 


194, 212, 324 


Thiopental [See Barbiturates, Hypnotic 


Drugs, Sedatives] ; d 
Thioridazine [See Phenothiazine Deriva- 
tives, Tranquilizing Drugs] ` 
Thiothixene [See Tranquilizing Drugs] 
Thirst [See Motivation] 

Thoracic Spinal Cord [See Central Nerv- 
ous System, Nervous System, Spinal 


Cord] 

Thorazine [See Chlorpromazine] , 
Thought Disturbances [See Also Amnesi- 
a] 1147 

Threat 879, 894, 959 

Threat Postures [See A; ive Behav- 
ior, Animal Aggressive Behavior, Ani- 


mal Ethology, imal Social Behavior, 
Social Behavior] 
Thresholds [See Auditory Thresholds, 
Senso: Adaptation, ^ Vibrotactile 
Thresholds, Visual Thresholds] 

itis [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders] 
Thromboses [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
ders] 
Thumb [See PED (Anatomy)] 
Thymectomy [: Physical Treatment 
Methods, Surgery] 
Thyroid Extract [See Drugs] 
Thyroid Gland [See Endocrine System] 
Thyroid Hormones [See Hormones] 
Thyroidectomy [See Physical Treatment 
Methods, Surgery] 
Thyrotropin Be Hormones, Pituitary 
Hormones] 
Thyroxine [See Hormones] 
Tics [See Symptoms] 
Time [See Also Interresponse Time] 596 
Time (Interresponse) [See Interresponse 
Time] 
Time Estimation [See Estimation, Time 
Perception] 


Time Perception 108 


Timers (Apparatus) [See A paratus] 


Timidity [See Personalit raits] 
Tinnitus [See Ear Disorders] 
Tiredness [See Fatigue] 


Tissues (Body) [See Also Myelin Sheath, 
Ke Membrane, Skin (Anatomy)] 


Title V Projects [See Educational Pro- 
yams, Government Programs] 
ee [See epl 
'obacco (Drug) [See Nicotine] 
Tocopherols [See Vitamins] l 
Tofranil [See Imipramine] 
Toilet Traini [See Childrearing Prac- 
d Ecoi 
en momy See Also 

Behavior Modification, Ze 
EH 1237, 1377, 1529, 1665, 


lus [See Also Personality Traits] 
Tolerance (Drug) [See Drug Tol 

Tolerance For ecol 
Gë (Frequency) [See Pitch (Frequen- 


op Level [See Also Business 


And Industrial Personnel, Management 
Personnel, White Collar Workers] 2008 
Topography [See Ecological Factors] 
Torticollis 1304 


Totalitarianism [See Political Economic 
Systems] 

‘ouch [See Tactual Perception] 

Towns [See Environment, Social Envi- 
ronments] 

Toxic Disorders [See Alcohol Intoxica- 
tion, Chronic Alcoholic Intoxication, 
Lead Poisoning] 

Toxic Encephalopathies [See Alcohol 
Intoxication, Brain Disorders, Chronic 
Alcoholic Intoxication] 

Toxic Psychoses [See Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System ` Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Organic 


Brain Syndromes, Psychosis, Syn- 
dromes] 

"Toxicity 420, 773, 774, 1489 
Toxicomania 1211 


Trace (Memory) [See Memory Trace] 
Tracking [See Perceptual Motor Process- 
es, Visual Tracking] 
Tractotomy [See Physical 
Methods, Surgery] 
Trainable Mentally Retarded [See Hand- 
icapped, Mentally Retarded} 

Training [See Education] 

Training (Clinical Methods) [See Clinical 
Methods Training] 

Training (Community Mental Health) 
[See Community Mental Health Train- 
ing] 


Treatment 


(Graduate Psychology) [See 
Graduate Psychology Education] 
Training (Mental Health Inservice) [See 
Mental Health Inservice Training} 


Training (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Training] p. 
Training (Psychiatric) [See Psychiatric 
Training] 


"Training (Psychoanalytic) [See Psychoa- 
nalytic Training] 

Training (Psychotherapy) [See Psychoth- 
erapy Training] 

Tranquilizing Dun [See Also Amitripty- 
line, Chlordiazepoxide, Chlorpromazine, 
Diazepam, Haloperidol, Neuroleptic 
Drugs, Phenothiazine Derivatives, Pro- 
mazine, Reserpine] 1448, 1486, 1487, 
1491 

Transactional Analysis [See Psychothera- 


] 
Transcultural Psychiatry [See Also Medi- 
cal Sciences, Psychiatry] 1369 
Transducers [See Apparatus] 
Transfer (Learning) 239, 1275, 
1837 
Transference (Psychotherapeutic) [See 
Psychotherapeutic Transference] 
Transformat Generative Grammar 
[See Language, Linguistics, Verbal Com- 
munication] 
ae. (Apparatus) [See Appara- 
tus 
Transistors (Apparatus) [See Apparatus] 
Translocation (Chromosome) [See Chro- 
mosome Disorders, Genetic Disorders] 
Transplants (Organ) [See Organ Tran- 
splantation] 

ransportation 106, 724 
Transportation Accidents [See Accidents] 
Transposition (Cognition) [See Cognitive 
Processes] 
Transsexualism [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior, Sexual Deviations] 
1 estism [See Psychosexual Behav- 
ior, Sexual Deviations] 


1816, 


Tranylcypromine [See Antidepressant 
Drugs, Monoamine Oxidase Inhibitors] 
Trauma (Emotional) [See Emotional 
Trauma] 
Traumatic Neurosis [See Also Neurosis] 
1406 
Traveling [See Recreation] 
Treatment [See Also Related Terms] 
1121, 1213, 1359, 1364, 1365, 1371, 1379 
Treatment Effectiveness Evaluation 74, 
1067, 1371, 1398, 1526, 1659 
Treatment Facilities [See Child Guid- 
ance Clinics, Community Mental Health 
Halfway Houses, Nursing 
Psychiatric Clinics, Psychiatric 
Hospitals] 
Treatment Methods (Physical) [See Phys- 
ical Treatment Methods] 
Tremor [See Also Symptoms] 1304 
Tribes [See Ethnic Groups] 
Trifluoperazine [See Neuroleptic Drugs, 
Phenothiazine Derivatives, Tranquiliz- 
ing Drugs] 
Triflupromazine [See Neuroleptic Drugs, 
Phenothiazine Derivatives, Tranquiliz- 
ing Drugs] 
Trigeminal Nerve [See Also Nervous 
System, Peripheral Nerves] 438 
Trigeminal Neuralgia [See Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders] 
Trihexyphenidyl [See Antitremor Drugs] 
Triiodothyronine [See Hormones] 
Triplets [See Family Members, Siblings] 
Trisomy [See Also Chromosome Disor- 
ders, Genetic Disorders] 1265 
Trisomy 18 [See Chromosome Disorders, 
Genetic Disorders, Trisomy] 
Trisomy 21 [See Chromosome Disorders, 
Genetic Disorders, Trisomy] 
Truancy [See Behavior Disorders] 
Trust (Social Behavior) [See Also Social 
Behavior] 688, 850, 879 
Tryptophan [See Also Amino Acids] 336, 
486, 1471 
Tubal Ligation [See Birth Control, Fami- 
ly Planning] 
‘umors [See Neoplasms] 
Tunnel Vision [See Eye Disorders] 
Turners Syndrome [See Chromosome 
Disorders, Genetic Disorders, Syn- 
dromes] 
Turtles (See Vertebrates] 
Tutoring [See Also Peer Tutoring, 
SE Teaching Methods] 1802, 
Tutors [See Teachers] 
Twins [See Also Family Members, Het- 
erozygotic Twins, Monozygotic Twins, 
Siblings] 1272, 1286, 1347 
Tympanic Membrane [See Middle Ear] 
Typing [See Clerical Secretarial Skills] 
Typists [See Clerical Personnel] 
Typologies (Psychodiagnostic) [See Psy- 
chodiagnostic Typologies] 
Tyrosine [See Also Amino Acids] 486 


Ulcers (Gastrointestinal) [See Gastroin- 
testinal Ulcers] $ 

Ultrasound [See Auditory Stimulation, 
Perceptual Stimulation, Pitch (Frequen- 


cy)] 

Uncles [See Family Members] 
Unconditioned Responses [See Classical 
Conditioning, Conditioning] 
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Unconditioned Stimulus [See Classical 
Conditioning, Conditioning] 
Unconscious (Personality Factor) [See 
Psychoanalytic Personality Factors] 
Underachievement (Academic) [See Aca- 
demic Underachievement] 
Undergraduates [See College Students] 
Underprivileged [See Disadvantaged 
Underwater Effects [See Also Environ- 
mental Effects] 308, 361 
Boa Wen pee Anorexia Nervosa, 
ly Weight, toms] 

Undifferentiated Se i 
chosis, Schizophrenia] 
Unemployment 1222 
Union Of South Africa 742 
Union Of Soviet Socialist Republics 9, 
28, 587, 1276, 1703, 1877 
United States 691, 910, 951, 984, 1026, 
1649 
Universities [See Colega] 
Unskilled Industrial Workers [See Blue 
Collar Workers, Business And Industrial 
Personnel] 
Unwed Mothers [See Also Family Mem- 
bers, Mothers, Parents] 704, 775, 786, 
900, 1746 
Upper Class [See Also Social Class, 
Social Structure, Socioeconomic Status] 
606, 1235 
Upper Income Level [See Income Level, 
Socioeconomic Status] 
Upward Bound [See Educational Pro- 

ams, Government Programs] 

rban Environments [See Also Environ- 
ment, Social Environments] 687, 692, 
724, 748, 788, 1048, 1153, 1649, 1775, 
1928, 1975 
Urbanization [See Social Processes] 
Urges [See Motivation] d 
Urinalysis [See Diagnosis, Medical Diag- 
nosis| 
Se Tract [See Kidneys] 
Urination 365 
Urine 345 : 
Urogenital Disorders [See Kidneys] 
Urogenital System [See Penis] 


[See Psy- 


Vacationing [See Recreation] 
Vaginismus [See Also Psychosexual Be- 
havior, Sexual Function Disturbances] 


1508 ‘ 
Vagotomy [See Physical Treatment Me- 


ds, Surge! 

Gs nl [See Nervous System, 
Peripheral Nerves] Cé 

Validity (Test) [See e? Validity] 

alium [See Diazepam| : 

valine E Also LE Values, Social 
Values] 588, 665, 845, 1186, 1372, 1779, 
1830, 1937, 1982, 1985, 2001 
Variability (Response) [See Response 
Variability x 

A ctun) [See Stimulus Var- 


Measurement [See Also Anal- 
n Or Variance Statistical Analysis] 
37 
Variable Interval Reinforcement [See 
Reinforcement, Reinforcement Sched- 
Ese Ratio Reinforcement [See Rein- 
forcement, Reinforcement Schedules] 
Variance [See Variability Measurement] 
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Varimax Rotation [See Factor Analysis, 
Statistical Analysis] 
Vascular Disorders [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders] 
Vasectomy [See Also Birth Control, 
Family Planning] 698 
Vasoconstrictor Drugs [See Ampheta- 
mine, Methamphetamine, Norepineph- 
rine, Serotonin] 
Vasodilator Drugs [See Drugs] 
Vasopressin [See Hormones, Pituitary 
Hormones] 
Veins (Anatomy) [See Cardiovascular 
System] 
Ventral Roots [See Central Nervous 
System, Nervous System, Spinal Cord] 
'erbal Ability 606, 1145, 1227 
Verbal Communication [See Also Ad- 
verbs, Articulation (Speech), Bilingual- 
ism, Compressed Speech, Consonants, 
Filtered Speech, Language, Language 
Development, Letters (Alphabet), Lin- 
guistics, Morphology (Language), Pho- 
nemes, Phonetics, Phonology, Pronunci- 
ation, Psycholinguistics, Semantics, Sen- 
tence Structure, Speech Characteristics, 
Speech Rate, Syllables, Syntax, Synthet- 
ic Speech, Vocabulary, Words (Phonetic 
Units), Written Language] 122, 243, 244, 
261, 798, 818, 829, 831, 834, 878, 927, 
934, 942, 1253, 1279, 1288, 1328, 1419, 
1884 
Verbal Conditioning [See Verbal Learn- 


Uu 

es Fluency [See Verbal Communica- 
tion 

Esch Learning [See Also Nonsense 
Syllable Learning, Paired Associate 
Learning, Serial Anticipation (Learn- 
ing), Serial Learning] 19! , 206, 233, 1275 
Verbal Meaning [See Meaning] i 
Verbal Reinforcement [See Also Rein- 
forcement, Social Behavior, Social Rein- 
forcement] 155 : 
Verbalization [See Verbal Communica- 
tion 

Vets [See Language, Linguistics, Verbal 
Communication] 

Verification (Of Theories) [See Theory 
Verification] e 
Vertebrates [See Also Bats, Birds, Cats, 
Cattle, Chickens, Chimpana Cichlids, 
Crocodilians, Dogs, Dolphins, Doves, 
Ducks, Fishes, Frogs, Goats, Goldfish, 
Guinea Pigs, Hamsters, Kangaroos, Li- 
zards, Mammals, Marsupials, Mice, 
Monkeys, ssums, Pigeons, Porpois- 
es, Primates (Nonhuman), Rabbits, 
Rats, Snakes, Sticklebacks, Wolves] 354 


Vertigo [See Symptoms] 


Vestibular Aj tus [See Also Ear 
101 
CAnstory E [See Military Veter- 
l aay Medicine [See Medical Sci- 
ences] 
itus) [See Apparatus] 
See? J {See Also Cuta- 


neous Sense, Somesthetic Perception, 


tion] 309 
d ema [See Also Audiovi- 


sual Instruction, Teaching, Teaching 


thods] 1988 
Poss Recorders [See Also Appara- 


Videotape 
tus, Tape Recorders] 1300 


Videotapes [See Also Audiovisual Com- 
munications Media, Communications 
Media] 1022 at 
Vigilance [See Also Monitoring] 123, 
448, 2022 i 
Violence [See Also Aggressive Behavior, 
Conflict, Interpersonal Interaction, So- 
cial Behavior, Social Interaction] 739, 
1077, 1186, 1188, 1238, 1383 

Viral Meningitis [See Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Nervous System Dis- 
Virgini [See Psychosexual Behavior] 
Virgi ee Psychosexual Behavior 
Vern Ise Also Binocular Vision, 
Brightness Perception, Color Perce ption, 
Monocular Vision, Stereoscopic Vision, 
Visual Discrimination, Visual Field, 
Visual Perception, Visual Thresholds] 
417, 428, 557 

Visions (Mysticism) [See Mysticism] 
Visiting Homemakers [See Paraprofes- 
sional Personnel] 

Visual Cortex [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, Nerv- 
ous System] 325, 327, 331, 384, 386, 398, 
409 


Visual Discrimination [See Also Vision, 
Visual Perception] 97, 133, 141, 145, 152, 
166, 231, 37. 398, 406, 408, 419, 436, 
553, 1264, 1275, 1341 

Visual Displays 16 

Visual Evoked Potentials [See Also Elec- 
trical Activity, Electro] hysiology, 
Evoked Potentials] 308, 312, 314 321 
Visual Feedback [See Feedback, Perce 
tual Stimulation, Sensory Feedback, 
Visual Stimulation] 

Visual Field [See Also Vision, Visual 
Perception] 137, 164, 172, 172, 408, 419, 
563, 565, 2022 

Visual Hallucinations [See Also Halluci- 
nations, Perceptual Disturbances] 1203 
Visual Masking [See Also Masking] 133, 
169, 210, 230 

Visual Perception [See Also Binocular 
Vision, Brightness Perception, Color 
Perception, Monocular Vision, Stereo- 
Scopic Vision, Vision, Visual Discrimina- 
tion, Visual Field, Visual Thresholds] 
102, 109, 135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 
143, 144, 148, 151, 153, 158, 160, 162, 
163, 165, 170, 172, 173, 174, 244, 279, 
ae 409, 560, 562, 580, 1344, 1872, 1935, 


Visual Stimulation [See Also Illumina- 
s SEN Stimulation, Stimula- 
n, lachistoscopic Presentation 129, 
159, 226, 243, 246, 250, 256, 300. 320, 
327, 384, 386, 393, 1248 
Visual Thresholds [See Also Vision, 
Dd Perception] 129, 154, 164, 386, 
Visual Tracking [See Also Pe tual 
EE Processes] 147, 171 RES 
ually Handicapped [See Also Blin 
Handicapped] 1317, 1341, 1388 7 
Vitamin Deficiency Disorders [See Nutri- 
tional Deficiencies] 
Vitamins [See Also Choline] 470 
Vocabulary [See Also Lan, age, Verbal 
Communication] 1294, 1799. 
Vocalization (Infant) [See Infant Vocali- 
zation] 
Vocalizations (Animal See Animal Vo- 
calizations] ? e SE 
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Vocational Adjustment [See Occupation- 
al Adjustment] d 
Vocational Aspirations [See Occupational 
Aspirations] : 
Vocational Choice [See Occupational 
Choice] i 
Vocational Counseling [See Occupational 
Guidance] 

Vocational Counselors [See Also Counse- 
lors] 1741 3 
Vocational Education [See Curriculum] 
Vocational Guidance [See Occupational 
Guidance] d 
Vocational Interests [See Occupational 
Interests] ' 
Vocational Mobility [See Occupational 
Mobility] i 
Vocational Preference [See Occupational 
Preference] 

Vocational Rehabilitation [See Also Psy- 
chosocial Rehabilitation, Rehabilitation] 
1333, 1615, 1621, 1626 

Vocational School Students [See Stu- 
dents] 

Vocational Schools [See Technical 
Schools] 

Vocations [See Occupations] 

Voice [See Infant Vocalization] 

Volt Meters [See Apparatus] 

Volume (Blood) [See Blood Volume] 
Volunteer Civilian Personnel [See Volun- 
teer Personnel] 

Volunteer Military Personnel [See Also 
Government Personnel, Military Person- 
nel, Volunteer Personnel] 1997 

Volunteer Personnel [See Also Volunteer 
Military Personnel] 488, 1566, 1976 
Volunteers. (Experiment) [See Experi- 
ment Volunteers] 

Volunteers In Service To America [See 
Government Programs] 

Vomiting [See Symptoms] 
yomg Behavior {See Also Politics] 740, 


Vowels [See Language, Linguistics, Pho- 
nemes, Phonetics, Verbal Communica- 
tion] 

Voyeurism [See Psychosexual Behavior, 
Sexual Deviations] 


Wages [See Salaries] 
WAIS (Test) [See Wechsler Adult Intel- 


SE Scale] 
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KEY TO THE TEXT 


The examples of different types of Psychological 


Abstracts records presented here are 


number coded to provide definition of their elements. 


JOURNAL ARTICLE ABSTRACT 


1 8327, ? Howard, R. Lee.; Glendenning, Robert | 
& Meyer, Donald R. ?(Ohio State U.) ^ Motivational 
control of retrograde amnesia: Further explorations 
and effects.’ Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Feb). Vol. 86(2), 187-192.—* Re- 
ports 5 investigations of variables related to the 
motivational control of retrograde amnesias for long- 
term habits, which result from single electroconvul- 
sive shock treatments. Ss were 176 Long-Evans rats. 
In terms of the paradigms of M.J. Robbins and D.R. 
Meyer? (see PA, Vol. 44:11961), habits that were 3rd 
in a series were generally resistant to the treatment 
and were markedly impaired if the tests for retention 
were carried out in changed motivational contexts. 
The latter result is discussed in relation to the view 
that long-term habits are affected by the treatments if. 
and only if, they operate as punishments.(*) *(15 
ref)! ? — Journal abstract. 

1 — Record number. 

2 — Author(s) or editor(s). As many as four are listed; if 

there are more than four, the first is listed followed by 
"et al." Succession marks (i.e., Jr., II, II, etc) are not 
given. 

3 — Affiliation of first-named author/editor only. 

4 — Article title, including subtitles: If the original article is 
in a foreign language, the translated title is given in 
brackets and the language of the original article is 
indicated in parentheses. 

5 — Primary publication title and bibliographic data. 

6 — Text of abstract. 

7 — Reference to a previous entry in Psychological Ab- 
stracts. \f an abstract number is unavailable at time of 
publication, the issue number is given. Consult the 
Author Index of the PA issue noted in order to 
determine the record number for the article. 

8 — Summaries included in the primary publication are 
listed when in language(s) other than that of the article. 

9 — Number of references is included when there are 15 or 
more listed. 

10 — Abstract source. 


BOOK ANNOTATION 


18328. ?Chase, William G. ?(Ed.). *(Carnegie- 
Mellon U.) 5Visual information processing. *New 
York, N.Y.; "Academic, *1973. ?xiv, !*555 p. 
11 $17.50.— '? Presents a series of readings on visual 
processes in cognition and linguistic comprehension 
and on information-processing models. 


1 — Record number. 

2 — Author(s) or editor(s). As many as four are listed; if 
there are more than four, the first is listed followed by 

Succession marks (i.e., Jr., II, Ill, etc) are not 


“et al. 
given. 
3 — Designation of editor. 
4 — Affiliation of first-named author/editor only 
5 — Book title. 
6 — Place of publication 
7 — Publisher. 
8 — Year of publication. 
9 — Prepagination. 
10 — Total pagination. 
11 — Price. 
12 — Text of annotation. 


BOOK CHAPTER CITATION 


18329. ?Clark, Herbert H.; Carpenter, Patricia A 
& Just, Marcel A. *(Stanford U.) *On the meeting of 
semantics and perception. ‘In W.G. Chase (Ed.), 
Visual information processing, New York, N. Y 
Academic, 1973. xiv, 555 p. $17.50. 


1 — Record number. 

2 — Author(s) of cited chapter. As many as four are listed; 
if there are more than four, the first is listed followed 
by "et al.” Succession marks (i.e., Jr., Il, III, etc) are 
not given. 

3 — Affiliation of first-named author only 

4 — Chapter title, 

5 — Referral to the whole book and its bibliographic data. 


CONTENT CLASSIFICATION 


PA has subsections for some of the 17 major classification categories. These are displayed in the Table of 
Contents and are designed to group all abstracts relevant to a narrower topic than the major categories under 3 
single heading. Abstracts that are relevant to a major category but not to any of the subsections are listed first 
and followed by abstracts that are relevant both to a major category and also to the subsectons. It is expected 
that this will help readers locate material related to their interests more quickly. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


In addition to commonly understood abbreviations* (including all units of measurement, educational 


ACTH - adrenocorticotropic hormone 
DNA = deoxyribonucleic acid 

E = experimenter 

EEG = electroencephalogram or -graph 
ESP = extrasensory perception 

Exp = experiment 

1Q = intelligence quotient 


Computer languages and com 
FORTRAN, IBM 360. 
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Alba Albanian Can 
Arab Arabic Grek 
Bulg Bulgarian Hebr 
Chin = Chinese Hung 
Czec Czech Tran 
Danh Danish ltd = 
Duth = Dutch Japn = 
Finn Finnish Lith = 
Flem Flemish Norg = 
Fren = French Polh = 
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degrees, ‘standard Statistical abbreviations, and standard 
abbreviations used in Psychological Abstracts records are: 


Latin and reference terms), standard 


LSD = lysergic acid diethylamide 

o = observer 

RNA = ribonucleic acid 

S = subject 

TV = television 

US = United States 

USSR = Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


puter names will also be used without definition, e.g., ALGOL, COBOL, 


E abbreviations used after translated titles are: 


E Port = Portuguese 
Greck Romn- Romanian 
Hebrew Rus = EH 
i: ioe = lovene 
Italian Span = Spanish 
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Lithuanian Swed = Swedish 
Norwegian Turk = Turkish 
Polish ^ Ukrn = Ukranian 
Š Yugo = Yugoslavian 
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2026. Ardila, Rubén. [La psicologia en Colombia: 
Desarrollo histórico. (Psychology in Colombi: 
Historical development.).] (Span) Mexico City, Mexico: 
Trillas, 1973. 191 p.—Traces the history of psychology in 
Colombia from its inception in 1948 to the present. A 
discussion of psychology as a profession and of psycho- 
logical associations, publications, and tests is included. 
The scope of experimental, clinical, social, industrial, 
and educational fields in psychology is described. (10 p 
ref) 

2027. Bardens, Dennis. Twenty-second International 
Conference of the  Parapsychology Foundation: 
Parapsychology and anthropology: II. Parapsychology 
Review, 1974(Jan), Vol. 5(1), 1-2.—Briefly reviews the 
following conference presentations: divination in Mada- 
gascar, psychic phenomena in Hinduism and Buddhism, 
second sight in northern Germany, folk use of the dream 
in religious societies, an African apprenticeship into the 
role of witch doctor, African beliefs in the psychic 
manipulation of material phenomena, and the occult and 
the intellectual.—P. F. Grim. 

2028. Black, F. William. (Fitzsimons Army Medical 
Center, Psychology Service, Denver, Colo.) Sources and 
recency of information in learning-disability literature. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 
840-842. Examined references from a random selection 
of learning disability citations in Psychological Abstracts 
from 1970 to 1972 to determine the nature and recency 
of the source. The references examined appeared in a 
wide variety of educational, psychological, and medical 
sources, with a high incidence of recent journal sources. 
A listing of the 20 most frequently cited journals is 
provided.—Journal abstract. 

2029. Chébat, Jean C. (U. Quebec, Montreal, Canada) 
Social ideology and symbol: A semiotic approach. 
International Journal of Symbology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 42), 
39-47.— Presents a typology of ideologies that divides it 
into representation (e.g., words) and action. The typolo- 
By is discussed from the viewpoint of politics, philoso- 
phy, and science. : s 

2030. Costello, A. J. (Medical Research Council Unit, 
London School of Economics, England) The reliability 
of direct observations. Bulletin of the British Psychologi- 
cal Society, 1973(Apr), Vol.26 (91),105—108.—Briefly sum- 
marizes the history of the method of direct observations 
as a tool in psychological research. Reliability assessments 
are seen as the essential ingredient for adequate results. 
Agreement between Os assumes that the Os are indepen- 
dent. The technique of observation fulfills 3 functions: it ts 
Objective, it is communicable to others, and it produces 
low error variance. 2 kinds of observation recording are 


cited: (a) event sampling in which the number of 
specified events that occur within a given time interval is 
recorded; and (b) recordings of the occurrence or 
nonoccurrence of an event. Methodological issues arising 
from the use of these methods are detailed. The training 
of Os, the statistics applied, the categories used to code 
observations, the degree of inconsistency permissible, 
recording errors, and ihe permanence of recordings are 
all discussed. (17 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

2031. Davidson, Park O.; Clark, Frank W. & 
Hamerlynck, Leo A. (Eds). (U. British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) Evaluation of behavioral programs 
in community, residential and school settings: The Fifth 
Banff International Conference on Behavior Modifica- 
tion. Champaign, Ill.: Research Press, 1974. xx, 448 p. 
— Presents a collection of 15 papers covering design and 
analysis problems in program evaluation, criteria selec- 
tion, process control and planning, implementation of 
program evaluation, the evaluation of community 
psychiatric services, behavioral measurement in a com- 
munity mental health center, methodological issues in 
evaluating treatment outcomes, and evaluating evalua- 
tion programs. 

2032. Forrest, A. J. (St. George’s Hosp., London, 
England) Repertory grids and composite grids: Metho- 
dologic considerations. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 
1973, Vol. 22(2-6), 176-184.—Results of a study with 1 
male and | female college-student neurotic inpatient 
demonstrate that when concepts elicited from the S are 
analyzed in a repertory grid together with those supplied 
by the E, the grid no longer preserves its advantages in 
reflecting individual psychological organization. Howev- 
er, the necessary experimental modifications and checks 
are themselves avenues of understanding, particularly of 
the interplay between the conceptual worlds of S and O. 
The basic asymmetry of the repertory grid reflects 
psychological contrasts between elements and con- 
structs; it follows that concepts supplied by the E take 
their place among the elements. (24 ref)—Journal 
DO Freides, Thelma. (Atlanta U., School of Library 
Service) Literature and bibliography of the y 
sciences. Los Angeles, Calif.: Melville, 1973. xviii, p. 
—Provides a systematic framework for ee ing 
the publications and bibliographic tools of social ig 
scho;arship. The character of scientific work and the 

oals of scientific communication are examined in order 
to delineate the importance of bibliographic control of 
he Ii ilities of the current biblio- 
the literature and the capabi 
ep RE: (Mexican Psychoanalytic Socie- 
ty Mexico City) [Review of Skinner's theory.] (Span) 
Revista Psicoanalisis, Psiquiatria y Psicologia, 1973(Jan), 


255 
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No. 1, 5-13.— Discusses the neobehaviorism of Skinner. 
The theory is considered to be based on the principle of 
Watson and could be phrased as follows: psychology 
does not need nor should it be interested in subjective 
feelings or events. It is designed to study the instinct of 
man and those motives which influence human behavior. 

2035. Holland, Morris K. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Psychology: An introduction to human behavior. Lex- 
ington, Mass.: D.C. Heath, 1974. ix, 546 p-—Presents an 
introductory psychology textbook organized around 
contemporary social and personal problems rather than 
around the traditional divisions of the discipline. To 
relate these problems directly to the principles of 
psychology, some topics are presented in unusual 
contexts or are distributed among several sections; Së. 
social psychology is discussed in connection with social 
interaction, ecology, and the concept of freedom. The 
style of presentation is personal and informal, with 
minimum use of complex psychological terms. (16% p 
ref) 

2036. Hopkins, Kenneth D. & Anderson, Beverly L. 
(U. Colorado, Lab. of Educational Research) Research 
design and analysis clinic: A guide to multiple-compari- 
son techniques: Criteria for selecting the "method of 
choice." Journal of Special Education, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
13), 319-328.—Assembles information regarding vari- 
ous multiple-choice techniques and analyzes each me- 
thod as to the validity of the statistical results obtained, 
A flow chart is provided specifying the decisions that 
lead to the method of choice for solving a specific 
research problem, (38 ref) 

2037. Innes, John M. (U. Edinburgh, England) The 
utility of a citation index as a measure of research 
ability in psychology. Bulletin of the British Psychological 
Society, 1973(Jul), Vol. 26(92), 227-228.—Discusses the 
use of the Science Citation Index (SCI) to identify 
potential prize-winners and to rank-order scientists in 
terms of ability. A study is reported which indicates that 
this assessment of the value of particular research reports 
should be used with caution. The Journal of Experimental 
Psychology (JEP) was examined to determine how often a 
sample of papers (doctoral dissertations) published 
between 1948-1952 were cited by authors within the next 

10 yrs. Results suggest that 1 of the reasons for later 
being cited in the JEP was that the author had reported 
on a popular topic. The papers with 6 or more citations 
referred to the work of C. L. Hull (1943) significantly 
more often than did the rest. Thus, citation frequency is 
not indicative of quality but of popularity.—R. S. Albin. 

2038. Jacobi, Jolande. [Freud and Jung: Encounter 
and separation.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1973-1974, Vol. 27(1-4), 26-31.— Discusses aspects of 
the relationship between the theories of Freud and Jung. 
The systems of Freud and Jung cannot be viewed as 

direct opposites. The theories Brew from different 
philosophies and sociocultural orientations. Successes 
and failures have been reported with both systems. The 
choice of which system to use is individual but must be 
based on a thorough knowledge of both theories with 
Tespect to views and methods.—Z. M. Cantwell. 
; 2039. Katz, Jeffrey O. (State U. New York, Div. of 
Biological Sciences, Stony Brook) An introduction to 
construct-theoretic psychology. Perceptual & Motor 


GENERAL 


Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 983-999.—Develops a 
construct language and demonstrates how some psycho- 
logical phenomena, such as emotion and motivation, can 
be discussed and analyzed nonmetaphorically by its use. 
As a result of this nonmetaphorical concern with 
fundamental processes, the system should produce better 
research than is currently being done in many areas of 
psychology.—Journal abstract. 

2040. Katz, Roger C. (U. Utah) A procedure for 
concurrently measuring elapsed time and response 
frequency. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 
1973(Win), Vol. 6(4), 719. 

2041. Kenny, Anthony. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) The 
anatomy of the soul: Historical essays in the philosophy 
of mind. New York, N.Y.: Barnes & Noble, 1973. ix, 147 

. $8.50. 

E 2042. Kenny, Anthony. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) 
Mental health in Plato's Republic. In A. Kenny, The 
anatomy of the soul: Historical essays in the philosophy of 
mind. New York, N.Y.: Barnes & Noble, 1973. ix, 147 p. 
$8.50.—Discusses the idea that the concept of mental 
health originated in Plato's Republic and developed from 
the attempt to assign human activities to different parts 
of the soul. Plato's suggestion that justice is the health of 
the soul, and concepts of moral goodness are discussed, 
along with parallels between Freudian theory and 
Platonic thought. 

2043. Kirshner, Lewis A. (Tufts U., Medical School) 
Joel Kovel and Robert Jay Lifton: Two psychohistorical 
modes. Psychoanalytic Review, 1973-1974(Win), Vol. 
60(4), 613-619.—Describes an orientation toward psy- 
chohistory which appears in recent works by J. Kovel 
and R. J. Lifton. These, it is held, apply symbolic modes 
transactionally across levels ranging from the biological 
to the historical. It is suggested that these modes have 
roots in universal events of human infancy and unfold as 
cultural and historical theres. Kovel and Lifton see the 
fundamental character of the crucial symbolic elements 
differently, Kovel emphasizing the biological pressures 
that lead toward separation-individuation and Lifton the 
historical forces that influence de-differentiation and 
connectedness. It is suggested that these themes are 
reminiscent of the classical philosophical problem of the 
one and the many which psychohistory, asa contempo- 
Tary discipline striving to relate human nature to the 
complex Social events that have overwhelmed previous 
disciplines, attempts to understand in a new way. 
—Journal summary. 

2044. Kline, Paul. (U. Exeter, England) The experi- 
mental study of Freudian concepts: A reply to H. J. 
Eysenck. Bulletin of the British Psychological Society, 
1973(Apr), Vol 26(91), 131-132. Replies to H. J. 
Eysenck's (see PA, Vol 50:9455) critique of the present 
author's 1972 book entitled Fact and Fantasy in Freudian 
Theory. Eysenck's criticisms concerning the verifiability 
of Freudian ideas, statistical sophistication (or lack of it), 
and relevant literature are refuted. 

2045. Larsson, Bernt. (Pedagogical Psychology Inst., 
Malmó, Sweden) [Society of Multivariate Experimental 
Psychology: Report from a conference in Malmó, 
September 1973] (Swed) Pedagogisk-Psykologiska 
Problem, 1973(Dec), No. 226, 18 p.— Includes 9 papers 
Which represent a broad Spectrum concerning purpose, 
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application, and manner of presentation of new beha- 
vioral research methodological developments. 


documents, copyright, 
archives containing research results. The material to be 
filed, as well as manner and duration of its storage, is 
considered. The use of data descriptions is evaluated and 
suggested as a technique which has the advantages of 
data archives without the accompanying disadvantages. 
—Journal summary. 

2047. Luria, A. R. [Psychology in the system of 
natural and social Sciences.] (| Fren) Bulletin de Psycholo- 
gie, 1973-1974, Vol. 27(1-4), 1—5.— Discusses approaches 
to the study of higher forms of Psychic activity in man, 
Conscious ‘activity is not just the product of “natural 
development.” Only an approach created from recipro- 
cal action of 2 or more domains of knowledge can (a) 
reflect the essence of the processes of the beginning of 
higher forms of psychic activity through the path of 
social organization of natural processes and (b) assure 
the scientific study and solution of questions about these 
Processes. (16 ref)—Z. M. Cantwell. 

2048. McGuire, William (Ed.). (Princeton U. Press, 
N.J.) The Freud/Jung letters: “You have not been 
injured by my neurosis.” Psychology Today, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 7(9), 37-42, 86-94.— Presents previously unpubl- 
ished letters written between January 1911 and Janu: 
1913 revealing the gradual breakdown in the relations 
between Jung and Freud. The final disagreement 
Concerned incest and the role of the libido.—E. J. 
Posavac. 

2049. Mehrabian, Albert & Russell, James A. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) An approach to environmental 
PSychology. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1974. xii, 266 
P. $12.50.—Identifies and measures relevant variables 
(€.g., color, heat, light, and sound) involved in environ- 
Mental Psychology and fits them into a systematic 
framework. It is proposed that environmental stimuli are 
linked to behavioral responses by the primary emotional 
responses of arousal, pleasure, and dominance. (31 p ref) 

2050. Meyers, Lawrence S. & Grossen, Neal E. 
(California State U., Sacramento) Behavioral research: 
Theory, procedure, and design. San Francisco, Calif.: 
W. H. Freeman, 1974. x, 355 p. $10.—Presents an 
Introduction to research design, methodology, and 
analysis for undergraduates. Topics include the nature of 
Scientific inquiry, measurement of variability, sampling 
Procedures, how to draw conclusions from experimental 
data, situational and subject variables, control and 
Statistical analysis procedures, and how to effectively 
communicate research findings. (25 ref) 

2051. Reuchlin, Maurice. (U. Paris-René Descartes, 
France) [Psychology or psychologies?] (Fren) Bulletin de 
Psychologie, 1973-1974, Vol. 27(1-4), 6-14.—Discusses 
the function of psychology as a discipline; a "science of 
man.” The relation of psychology to other disciplines 
Which Study human behavior is examined. A literature 
Teview is presented on the following topics: (a) scientific 
and nonscientific psychology; (b) the relationship be- 
tween Psychology and sociology, pedagogy, psychiatry, 
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and biology; (c) multidisciplinary Study of human 
behavior; and (d) fundamental and applied Psychology. 
(36 Plas M. Cantwell. 

52. Rosenzweig, Saul, (Washington U.) [The influ- 
ence of B. F. Skinner on Psychiatry.] (Fren) Bulletin de 


giques dans la philosophie de Michele Federico Sciacca, 
(Dialectics of personality: Psychological implications in 
the philosophy of Michele Federico Sciacca.).] (Fren) 
Ottawa, Canada: U. Ottawa Press, 1973. xv, 76 p. 

2054. Salber, W. (U. Cologne, Psychological Inst, II, 
W. Germany) [Entwicklungen der Psychologie Sigmund 
Freud. (Development of Sigmund Freud's psychology.).] 
(Germ) Bonn, W. Germany: Bouvier Verlag Herbert 
Grundmann, 1973. 709 p. (3 vols.). 

2055. Shine, Lester C. (U. Dayton) A design combin- 
ing the single-subject and multi-subject approaches to 
research. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1973(Win), Vol. 33(4), 763-766.—Combines the basic 
ideas underlying the Shine-Bower analysis of variance 
for single-S designs with those of certain repeated- 
measure designs to produce a highly flexible design 
possessing the advantages of the single- and multi-S 
approaches to research. Schematic calculation proce- 
dures are presented for the 2-way case.—Journal 
summary. 

2056. Silverman, Robert E. (New York U.) Psycholo- 
gy. (2nd ed). New York, N.Y.: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1974. xv, 746 p. $12.95.— Introduces a number of 
new psychological theories and techniques that have 
become of interest since the first edition. The following 
topics, among others, have been expanded or added: 
cognitive processes, including the various states of 
consciousness; psychopharmacological techniques. of 
treating behavior pathology; the relationship between 
heredity and behavior; new theories of color vision, 
emotion, and personality; and the effect of the social 
environment on early development. The Study Guide, 
the Instructor's Manual, and the Test Item File have also 

ised. (29 p re 
d jue M. (Illinois State U.) Introduc- 
tory psychology: A mastery coursebook with perform- 
ance objectives. Chicago, Ill.: Rand McNally, 1974. xii, 
519 p. $7.95.—Presents an introduction to the concepts 
of psychology for undergraduates. The book combines 
core material with rehearsal and review questions 
following each section. Topics include statistical proce- 
dures, an introduction to the scientific method, biologi- 
cal sources of behavior, measurement of human abilities 
and behavior, principles 3 conditioning, personality, 
. (7 pre 
ES (Darwin Coll., Cambridge, 
England) The concept of adaptation-level in psychologi- 
cal research. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1973, 
Vol. 14(3), 228-240.—Evaluates H. Helson's adaptation- 
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level theory (ALT) as a general theory of psychology. It 
is shown that the reformulated Fechner law underlying 
ALT is untenable and the conceptual status of AL is self- 
contradictory. The ambiguous measures and the incon- 
sistent theoretical definitions proposed for AL limit the 
scope of ALT. Reasons for its flexibility and claimed 
heuristic value are analyzed and potential sources of 
confusion are suggested. It is concluded that some 
defects of ALT are likely to be shared by other 
behavioristic theories since they follow from a commit- 
ment to the strict stimulus-response model. (85 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2059. Whittaker, Ron. (U. Florida) A note on a multi- 
movement, on-line behavior recorder. Journal of Applied 
Behavior Analysis, 1973(Win), Vol. 6(4), 721—723. 

2060. Wuebben, Paul L.; Straits, Bruce C. & 
Schulman, Gary I. (U. Tennessee) The experiment as a 
social occasion. Berkeley, Calif.: Glendessary Press, 
1974. vi, 330 p.— Presents a collection of 13 papers on the 
social psychology of experiments (i.e. the interaction 
between E and S and the effects of this interaction on 
research findings). Topics include the logic of the 
experimental method, the promise and limitations of 
experiments in the development of attitude change 
theory, covert communication in psychological experi- 
ments, and considerations involved in debriefing Ss in 
social psychological experiments. (74, p ref) 

2061. Zavalloni, Roberto. (Pontificio Ateneo Antoni- 
ano, Vatican City State, Italy) [La liberta personale: 
Psicologia della condotta umana. (Personal liberty: 
Psychology on human behavior.).] (Ital) Milan, Italy: 
Vita e Pensiero, 1973. 408 p- 
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2062. Bergman, Hans & Engelbrektson, Karin. (U. 
Stockholm, Sweden) An examination of factor structure 
of Rod-and-frame Test and Embedded-figure Test. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 
939-947.—Correlated and factor analyzed the scores of 
93 male undergraduates on the rod-and-frame test 
(RFT), Embedded Figures Test (EFT), and 3 reference 
tests for each of 4 intellectual factors. The hypothesis 
that J. P. Guilford’s factors, Convergent Production of 
Figural Transformations and Cognition of Figural 
Systems, would explain the performance in RFT, while 
figural transformations alone would explain performance 
in EFT, was rejected (p < .000). Instead, RFT defined 
a separate factor, and EFT also loaded figural systems. 
RM UU quite different factor patterns and 
shared on % commo i 

2 ly n variance. (32 ref)—Journal 
2063. Fischer, Gerhard H. & S, d 
psychometrichen Grundlagen des Reicha Ge 
der Holtzman Inkblot Technique. (Psychometric bases 
of Rorschach tests and the Holtzman Inkblot 
Technique.).] (Germ) Bern, Switzerland: Hans Huber. 
1973, 239 p. j 
2064. Herrans, L. L. Cultural factors in the 
standardization of the Spanish WAIS or EIWA and the 
assessment of Spanish-speaking children. School 
Psychologist, 1973(Nov), Vol. 28(2), 27-34.—Describes 
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the translation, adaptation of items, training of testers, 
and administration of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
Scale for use with a Puerto Rican population. Problems 
specific to its use in Puerto Rico are discussed. 

2065. Kline, P. (Ed.). (U. Exeter, England) New 
approaches in psychological measurement. London, 
England: John Wiley & Sons, 1973. ix, 269 p. $15.95. 
—Presents a collection of 8 papers on current issues in 
psychometric testing and interpretation. Topics include 
the relationship between test theory and psychology, 
intelligence and creativity, new developments in projec- 
tive tests, Rorschach analysis, and assessment in psycho- 
dynamic psychology. 

2066. Kováč, Damián. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava, Czechoslo- 
vakia) Test and experiment in psychology from the 
aspect of a methodical integration. Studia Psychologica, 
1973, Vol. 15(1), 72-75.—Examines the similarities and 
differences between a test and an experiment. The 
reasons for their nonspecificity with regard to. basic 
means of acquiring psychological data from experience, 
behavior, and results of activity are advanced. The bond 
between test and theory is underlined and thereby also 
the time-limited usefulness of even the most perfect 
psychometric tests and scales. Postulates are presented 
for a need to associate methods yielding qualitatively 
different data on mentally regulated behavior in research 
and in routine activity. (Slovak & Russian summaries) 
—Journal abstract. 

2067. Mombour, W. (Max Planck Inst. of Psychiatry, 
Clinical Inst., Munich, W. Germany) [Procedure for 
standardization of psychopathological findings: |.] 
(Germ) Psychiatria Clinica, 1972, Vol. 5(2), 73-120. 
—Discusses the necessity to evolve a much needed 
general and comprehensive method to standardize 
psychopathological findings and other related medical 
data. A detailed survey and description is presented of 
various documentation processes and examination in- 
struments (e.g., checklists, rating scales, and standard- 
ized interviews). 
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2068. Cohen, L.; Reid, I. & Boothroyd, K. (U. 
Bradford, School of Research in Education, England) 
Validation of the Mehrabian need for achievement scale 
with college of education students. British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 43(3), 269-278. 
—344 female and 176 male student teachers in 8 colleges 
of education completed an anglicized version of the 
Mehrabian need for achievement scale, a questionnaire 
measure in parallel male and female forms, and other 
personality and attitudinal schedules. In 4 separate 
validation Studies the Mehrabian scale was found to 
differentiate between students in terms of their self- 
images, intellectual achievement responsibility, and their 
occupational aspirations. The Mehrabian scale is an 
objectively scorable, easily administered measure of need 
achievement against which performance criteria can be 
Fo Its a future studies of student motiva- 

1s recommended. (31 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2069. Echternacht, Gary J.; Reilly, Richard R. & 
McCaffrey, Patty J. (Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton,N.J.) Development and validity of a vocational 
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and occupational interest inventory. US AFHRL 
Technical Report, 1973(Dec), No. 73-38, 83 p-—Adminis- 
tered the US Air Force’s Vocational and Occupational 
Interest Choice Examination to 3,100 experienced 
servicemen and 300 recruits, and employed a cross- 
validation technique on both a priori and Occupational 
scales developed from half-samples. Recommendations 
are made for further development of the interest 
inventory for use by recruiters in the guaranteed 
enlistment program. (17 ref) 

2070. Eyman, Richard K.; Meyers, 
Bendel, Robert. New methods for test selection and 
reliability ^ assessment using stepwise multiple 
regression and jackknifing. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1973(Win), Vol. 33(4), 883-894.  Illus- 
trates 2 methods for selecting the best prediction battery 
for multiple outcomes and subsampling to cross-validate 
with small clinical samples. Results of 13 ability tests and 
10 behavior ratings given in kindergarten were utilized in 
the prediction of achievement in 5th grade 4/ years later 
for 59 Ss. Results show that the multivariate stepwise 
procedure was superior to separate multivariate stepwise 
essions. Second, it was demonstrated that a chi- 
Square test for cross-validation provides a crude way to 
assess shrinkage, and finally, that jackknifing R? seems to 

‘sonable method to employ when attempting to 
Ss-validate using a small sample.—R. W. Covert. 

2071. Gordon, Norman G. & Swart, Edward C. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Allen Park, Mich.) A 
comparison of the Harris-Lingoes subscales between 
the original standardization population and an inpatient 
Veterans Administration hospital population. Newsletter 
for Research in Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 15(4), 28-31.— Compared the normative 
Scores obtained by the standardization sample on R. E. 
Harris and J. C. Lingoes's (1955) MMPI subscales with 
the scores obtained by 50 male psychiatric patients. 
Implications of the score differences obtained in the 2 
samples are discussed. 

2072. Holland, John L. The use and evaluation of 
interest inventories and simulations. Center for Social 
Organization of Schools Report, Johns Hopkins University, 
1974(Jan), No. 167, 41 p.— Presents a general perspective 
for evaluating interest inventories and simulations, and 
outlines activities to stimulate the development of more 
useful inventories. Previous evaluations have been 
primarily instrument-specific; have relied generally upon 
Opinion rather than evidence; and have focused only on 
Possible sex, age, race, or social class biases. Possible sex 
bias, especially, has received much attention. Evidence 
Suggests, however, that interest inventories lack sex bias 
and that a Strategy of seeking to improve inventory 
effects for everyone will be more productive than 
focusing On specific biases. (51 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2073. Larsson, Bernt. The influence of scale 
transformations: A study of factor analysis on simulated 
data. Didakometry, 1974(Feb), No. 40, 16 p.—Generated 
and analyzed data with different factor structures. The 
variables were transformed and reanalyzed, and compar- 
isons between factor analyses before and after transfor- 
mation were made. All comparisons indicate the same 
conclusion: monotonic transformations do not change 
the results, while nonmonotonic transformations may 
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change them. Special choices of data, factor-analytic 
method, transformations, and methods of comparison 
may limit the validity of this conclusion.—Journal 
abstract. 

2074. Millimet, C. Raymond & Cohen, Howard J. (U. 
Nebraska, 


Marlowe- 
3 Scale (MC-SDS) and a 
Repression-Sensitization (R-S) scale. 4 experimental 
Broups consisting of 10 Ss each were selected from a pool 
of 360 undergraduates on the basis of scores on the MC- 
SDS and the Manifest Anxiety-Defensiveness (MAD) 
scale (low and high repressors and sensitizers on the MC- 
SDS). All Ss were administered the revised Willoughby 
Lie scale of the MMPi. 
Results indicate that the MC-SDS correlated significant- 
ly with R-S and MAD scales, thereby precluding the 
combination of the MC-SDS and R-S dimensions in the 
manner suggested by previous investigators. (32 ref) —R. 
W. Covert. 

2075. Pascale, Pietro J. (Youngstown State U.) 
Validity concerns of preschool testing. Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1973(Win), Vol. 33(4), 
977-978.—72 preschool children were administered the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT), Raven's 
Coloured Progressive Matrices (CPM), and the Columbi- 
a Mental Maturity Scale (CMMS). After a week, 36 of 
the children were retested to establish reliability. Results 
indicate that the PPVT had a test-retest reliability of .84, 
and the CMMS had a test-retest reliability of .43. 
Interrelationships between the 3 tests indicate moderate 
relationships between the PPVT and the CMMS, but 
somewhat lesser coefficients between the PPVT and the 
CPM, and the CMMS and the CPM—R. W. Covert. 

2076. Purkey, William W.; Cage, Bob N. & Graves, 
William. (U. Florida) The Florida Key: A scale to infer 
learner self-concept. Educational & Psychological Meas- 
urement, 1973(Win), Vol. 33(4), 979-984.—Developed a 
simple scale entitled “The Florida Key” which allows 
classroom teachers to infer learner self-concept of 
students. Data were collected and analyzed on approxi- 
mately 1,000 students in Florida and Oklahoma schools, 
4 factors were identified, accounting for 92% of the 
common factor variance. They were labeled Relating, 
Asserting, Investing, and Coping. The Florida re 
evidences significant validity and reliability—Journai 
se OTT, Rogers, T. B. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) 
Ratings of content as a means of assessing personality 
items. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1973(Win), Vol. 33(4), 845-858.—Separate groups o 
judges rated the degree of autonomy, impulsivity, an 
desirability in a set of 60 items including 20 items from 
each of the 3 scales. Results indicate that the judges were 
able, through their ratings, to identify the scales to which 
the items belonged. Results are discussed in relation to 
facet analysis and the establishment of construct validity. 
Possible applications to item selection are briefly 


discussed. (30 ref)—Journal summary. 
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2078. Scherr, Stephen S.; Pasewark, Richard A. & 
Sawyer, Robert N. (U. Wyoming) Relationship of the 
Vane Kindergarten Test and Wechsler Preschool and 
Primary Scale of Intelligence. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 29(4), 466-468.—Compared 
the scores of 33 kindergartners on the Vane Kindergar- 
ten Test (VKT) and on the Wechsler Preschool and 
Primary Scale of Intelligence (WPPSI). Results suggest 
that the VKT is a promising method to assess intelli- 
gence in a reasonably brief period of time and one that 
provides results comparable to those of the more time- 
consuming WPPSI. Total VKT and WPPSI Full Scale 
IQs did not differ kindergartners and the correlation 
between the 2 measures was .70.—Journal summary. 

2079. Schmalt, Heinz D. (Ruhr U. Bochum, Psycho- 
logical Inst., W. Germany) [The GRID technique: An 
objective procedure for the measurement of need 
achievement in children.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Ent- 
wicklungspsychologie und Pädagogische Psychologie, 1973, 
Vol. 5(4) 231-252.—Used a grid-type technique to 
validate achievement-related statements against TAT 
contents. 88 3rd and 4th graders were tested with the 
instrument which consisted of describing 18 situations 
(specially drawn, 4 pictures to the frame) covering a 
variety of situations (e.g, manual activities, school- 
related activities, and sports). Factor analysis yielded 3 
factors with an unexpected bifurcation. An attempt was 
made to establish construct validity for the test on the 

basis of the results, which were theory-consistent.—A. F. 
Wagner. 

2080. Smith, James M. (Bronx State Hosp., N.Y.) A 
new rater selection technique for use with behavioral 
rating scales. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 30(1), 40-43.—Describes a simple procedure for 
obtaining information on the interrater reliabilities of 
individual raters as an aid if rater selection. After the 
conversion of the raw-score ratings to ranks to eliminate 
the effect of rater bias from consideration, correlations 
are obtained between the ratings of each rater and the 
consensus of all other raters (i.e., excluding the rater of 
interest). The correlations thus obtained are used as 
measures of individual rater reliability and provide 
information that serves as a basis on which to select the 
most reliable raters from a pool of potential raters. 
—Journal summary. 

2081. Traub, Ross E. & Hambleton, Ronald K. 
(Ontario Inst. for Studies in Education, Toronto 
Canada) Note of correction on the article entitled “The 
effect of scoring instructions and degree of speeded- 
ness on the validity and reliability of multiple-choice 
tests." Educational & Psychological Measurement. 
1 973(Win), Vol. 33(4), 877-878.—Corrects 2 errors from 

a previous article, The Ist concerns calculations of a 
- pe cree 
columns in a table. an E 

2082. Wenthworth-Rohr, Ivan; Mackintosh, Ronald M. 
& Fialkoff, Benjamin S. (St. Vincent’s Medical Center, 
New York, N.Y.) The relationship of Hooper VOT score 
to sex, education, intelligence and age. Journal oj 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 73-75.—Ad- 
ministered the Hooper Visual Organization Test (VOT) 
and 1 of 3 intelligence tests (e.g. the Scholastic Aptitude 
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Test) to 4 groups of Ss: 200 psychiatric inpatients, 85 
social-worker nuns, 51 parochial school principals, and 
61 undergraduates. H. E. Hooper’s conclusion that VOT 
score is unrelated to sex, education, intelligence, and age 
was supported by the data with regard to sex and 
education, but was contradicted with regard to intelli- 
gence and age. The major implication of the contradicto- 
ry findings is that Hooper's studies of the differential 
diagnostic validity of the VOT, in which no controls for 
age or intelligence were provided, must be considered 
questionable. For the same reason, his VOT diagnostic 
norms also must be considered questionable. It is 
recommended that future validity studies of the VOT 
include explicit controls for intelligence and age. 
—Journal summary. 
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2083. Alba, Richard D. (Columbia U.) A graph- 
theoretic definition of a sociometric clique. Journal of 
Mathematical Sociology, 1973, Vol. 3(1) 113-126. 
— Views the problem of defining a sociometric clique in 
the language of graph theory from 2 perspectives: 
maintaining fidelity to the intuitive notion of a clique 
and providing adequate computational mechanics for 
large bodies of data. R. D. Luce's 1950 concept of an 
n-clique is used, but further qualifications are added.2 
statistics or measures with associated probability distrib- 
utions are defined for testing the adequacy of a subgraph 
which qualifies according to the definition.—Journal 
abstract. 

2084. Ambler, Stephen. (U. Auckland, New Zealand) 
A mathematical model of learning under schedules of 
interresponse time reinforcement. Journal of Mathemat- 
ical Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 10(4), 364-386.—Pro- 
poses a model for free responding in which each 
response generates a pattern of stimuli that changes in an 
orderly way over time. At any time the changing pattern 
may be sampled, and the state of conditioning of the 
sampled pattern determines whether or not a response 
actually occurs. The prediction of this model for the 
asymptotic distribution of interresponse times is derived. 
The predictions are tested against data from ratio, 
interval, and differential reinforcement of low rates 
schedules of reinforcement with 6 human Ss. The fit of 
the model is sufficiently good to make it worthwhile 
continuing investigation of the model.—Journal abstract. 

2085. Anderson, Andy B. (Purdue U.) Brief report: 
Additional data on distortion due to aggregation in 
nonmetric multidimensional scaling. Multivariate Beha- 
vioral Research, 1973(Oct), Vol. 8(4), 519-522.—In a 
Previous study by A. B. Anderson (see PA, Vol 45:61) 
using adjectives as scaled stimuli, aggregate solution 
Configurations were found to resemble substantially the 
configurations based on individual similarity data. 
However, recent replications on nonadjectival stimuli 
Ee substantial distortion due to aggregation. Pre- 
iminary conjectures are made concerning the adjective- 
-object differences. The importance of the issue for 
ER Scaling is underscored by citing recent 

evelopments in scaling techniques.—Journal abstract. 

2086. Anderson, Andy B. (Purdue U.) The Bogart 
preference Structures: Applications. Journal of Mathe- 
matical Sociology, 1973, Vol. 3(1), 69-83.—Examines K- 
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P. Bogart’s (see PA, Vol 52:Issue 2) mathematical model 
of preference structures and its potential application in 
the social sciences. Distance data and indices based on 
such data, techniques for determining preference rank- 
ings, and their limitations are considered. Bogart’s model 
is applied to the problems of finding “representative” 
rankings, making group comparisons, and determining 
changes in preference rankings through time. The role of 
the model as a framework or basis for a theory of 
preference structures and as a measure of such structures 
is discussed. (18 ref)—S. Knapp. 

2087. Bogart, Kenneth P. (Dartmouth Coll.) Prefer- 
ence structures: |. Distances between transitive prefer- 
ence relations. Journal of Mathematical Sociology, 1973, 
Vol. 3(1), 49-67.—Generalizes the J. G. Kemeny and J. 
L. Snell distance function for distances between weak 
orderings to a distance function for the collection of all 
partial orderings of a set. This generalization explains 
some of the seemingly strange properties of the Kemeny- 
Snell distance, and extends it to such important classes 
of orderings as semiorders and interval orders. Possible 
applications of the distance function are considered, and 
a number of problems that arise in attempts to apply the 
distance function are described. The concept of a 
distance function in general and a new distance function 
defined by a different set of axioms are discussed. 

Journal abstract. 

2088. Cotton, John W. & Harris, Chester W. (U. 
California, Santa Barbara) Reliability coefficients as a 
function of individual differences induced by a learning 
process assuming identical organisms. Journal of 
Mathematical Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 10(4) 
387-420.—Demonstrates that G. H. Bower and T. R. 
Trabasso's 1964 concept identification model taken 
together with an assumption of independence of repli- 
cate measurements, implies the existence of substantial 
and statistically significant performance differences 
across individuals. The individual differences in turn 
imply a sizable reliability coefficient. Results contradict 
naive intuition, for this model assumes that all individu- 
als begin the experiment with identical parameter values 
for the process under study. Examination of J. W. 
Cotton's (see PA, Vol 47:4130) data shows that the Hoyt 
reliability coefficient under classical test theory increases 
with the number of trials analyzed and exceeds the 
corresponding theoretical values implied by the Bower- 
Trabasso model. A 1969 experiment by M. Levine was 
also analyzed because its use of blank trials between 
feedback trials permitted direct calculation of composite 
reliability. Moderate conformity of empirical and theo- 
retical reliabilities was found. Despite the Bower-Trabas- 
so assumption of no initial differences, it seems reasona- 
ble to attribute the difference between predicted. and 
Obtained reliabilities to preexisting individual differ- 
ences. Implications of the tentative conclusion that 
individual differences in concept identification perform- 
ance are attributable to a combination of preexisting 
differences and differences induce nu a current task are 
discussed briefly. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2089. Dagenais, F. & Marascuilo, Leonard A. (U. 
California, Berkeley) The effect of factor scores, 
Guttman scores, and simple sum scores on the size o! E 
ratios in an analysis of variance design. Multivariate 


Behavioral Research, 1973(Oct), Vol. 8(4), 491-502,—In- 
vestigated whether the method used to calculate scores 
has any effect on the magnitude of the F ratio in an 
analysis of variance. It is argued that, if it were shown 
that no statistical difference existed, then a researcher 
would have some justification for choosing the procedure 
having minimal costs. However, if statistical differences 
were to arise because of the kind of scaling procedure 
employed, then a researcher would have to be more 
cautious in his choice. Guttman, factor, and simple sum 
scores were generated using item responses obtained 
from 2,000 high school seniors as part of a larger 
longitudinal study of decision-making. No difference in 
scoring method was detected when the F ratios resulting 
from each of the 3 scoring methods were analyzed. This 
suggests that for certain analyses a simple sum score may 
be as effective as scores derived by more complicated 
methods.—Journal abstract. ? 

2090. Fishburn, Peter C. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Binary choice probabilities: On the varieties of stochas- 
tic transitivity. Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 10(4), 327-352.—Notes that families of. 
decisiveness relations in which all relations are of the 
same type, such as all strict partial orders or all 
semiorders, are characterized by stochastic transitivity 
conditions. The conditions used for this purpose differ in 
various ways from the traditional forms of strong, 
moderate, and weak stochastic transitivity. The family 
{PA} is then examined from the viewpoint of interval 
representation models. The specializations of the interval 
model that are discussed include those where the 
location function f (for left end-points) depends only on. 
the set A of alternatives or stimuli and where the length 
function o depends only on A or on A or neither. (24 ref) 

2091. Gordon, Leonard V. (State U. New York, 
Albany) One-way analysis of variance using means and 
standard deviations. Educational & Psychological Meas- 
urement, 1973(Win), Vol. 33(4), 815-816,—Presents the 
formulas for a shortcut procedure for doing pus 
analysis of variance using only means, standard devia- 
i n's. 4 
E a ain A. Ralph & Muller, Victor JU: 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Some dein Si 
the number of factors problem. Multivariate Be Se 
Research, 1973(Oct), Vol. 8(4), ee 
epistemological status of components, mmo o 
and image factors. Implications for the prol A 
determining the "correct" number of factors, for vary) D 
views of factor analysis, and for the particular. ber 
analytic model employed are noted. The ee S 
underlying the best known GE mle: a site a 
correct number of ek à nee RE 
Ge a pod uie toa in le literature, and in 

tion ma dr 
Eë SE rules and | new rule for Care 
the correct number of factors were applied. The dr 
compared in light of the factor analytic model implie: e 
See and some implications for practice are noted, 


Or Haa. A. Raph. (U. British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) Formulas for image factor Med 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1973(Win), 
Vol. 33(4), 803-810.— Presents formulas for computing 
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scores associated with factors of G, the image covariance 
matrix under 3 conditions: (a) if all n image factors are 
retained; (b) if the context of an incomplete image 
analysis in which only the Ist r factors are retained, and 
(©) in the case of rescaled principal-axis factors.—R. W. 
Covert. 

2094. Holland, Paul W. & Leinhardt, Samuel. (Com- 
puter Research Center, Cambridge, Mass.) The structur- 
al implications of measurement error in sociometry. 
Journal of Mathematical Sociology, 1973, Vol. 3(1), 
85-111.—Discusses measurement error, an inherent 
quality of any empirical data collection technique, in the 
context of sociometric data. It is argued that while 
methods of sociometric analysis have become increasing- 
ly more sophisticated they have failed to yield unequivo- 
cal results, because they do not distinguish structural 
complexity from measurement error. Through a discus- 
sion of increasingly more complex examples the distor- 
tion laden character of most sociometric data is 
illustrated. When issues concerning the nature of specific 
relational networks are raised, data of much higher 
quality than those which are commonly available are 
required. A technique for generating high quality 
sociometric data is briefly discussed. It is suggested that 
the extant body of sociometric data ought to be adequate 
when sizeable aggregations are examined for evidence of 
statistical tendencies in structure. (45 ref) ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

2095. Horn, John L. (U. Denver) On extension 
analysis and its relation to correlations between 
variables and factor scores. Multivariate Behavioral 
Research, 1973(Oct), Vol. 8(4), 477-489.—Presents equa- 
tions representing the intercorrelations among variables 
that are factored (core variables) and variables that are 
excluded from a factor analysis (extension variables). 
Using these equations, matrix algebra algorithms were 
developed for obtaining correlations between the exten- 
sion variables and the factor scores that would be 
computed by the direct method for obtaining factor 
scores. The equations needed to obtain such extension 
analysis results are provided for the case of oblique 
factors and when either the primary factor or reference 
vector method of rotation is used. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract, 

2096. Jackson, Douglas N. & Morf, Martin E. (U. 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) An empirical evalua- 
tion of factor reliability. Multivariate Behavioral Re- 
search, 1973(Oct), Vol. 8(4), 439-459.—Considers the 
psychometric reliability of a factor, defined as its 
generalizability across samples drawn from the same 
population of tests, as a necessary precondition for the 
scientific meaningfulness of factor analytic results. A 
solution to the problem of generalizability is illustrated 
empirically using data from a previous study by the 
authors in which undergradautes completed a set of tests 
designed to measure facets of response styles and of 

personality dimensions. Parallel sets of measures based 
on personality scales defining each of 7 factors were 
separately factored. Independent sets of component 
scores derived from the orthogonal least squares fit to the 
oblique factor pattern matrix were computed. These 
component Scores were then intercorrelated between the 
2 sets, yielding factor reliabilities whose values ranged 
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from .65-.85 (p < .0001, for each factor). A correspond- 
ing analysis based on scores derived from random binary 
data yielded nonsignificant factor reliabilities ranging 
from —.12 to +.07. It is recommended that such a test of 
factor generalizability be incorporated routinely into 
factor analytic investigations, particularly those employ- 
ing Procrustes-type rotations. (32 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2097. Laing, James D. & Morrison, Richard J. 
(Carnegie-Mellon U.) Coalitions and payoffs in three- 
person sequential games: Initial tests of two formal 
models. Journal of Mathematical Sociology, 1973, Vol. 
3(1), 3-25.—Developed 2 formal models predicting 
coalitions and payoffs among rank-striving players in a 
sequential 3-person game. The models’ predictions were 
tested with data from a laboratory study of 11 male 
graduate student triads. Each triad played a sequence of 
games; in each game a 2-person coalition formed and 
divided the coalition’s point value between the 2 
coalition partners. Ss knew that the sequence of games 
would end without warning at a randomly chosen time; 
at the sequence’s end each S’s monetary payoff was a 
linear function of the rank of his accumulated point 
score, relative to those of the other triad members. It was 
assumed that the Ss, unable to develop strategies that 
were demonstrably optimal in the long run, adopted 
certain bargaining heuristics and surrogate short run 
objectives. The 2 models followed the same basic outline 
but differed in the planning horizon assumed. Proceed- 
ing from a priori assumptions concerning each player's 
decision calculus and the bargaining process, the 2 
models stated the probability that each coalition formed 
and predicted the point divisions in the winning 
coalition. Both models were strongly supported. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2098. Levin, Joseph. (Tel-Aviv U., Israel) Note on the 
denominator of « in factorial designs. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 825-826.— Points out 
that the denominator of c? in a factorial design is inflated 
owing to rectangularity of the distribution of the factors 
in analysis of variance, while many quantitative psycho- 
logical variables are normally distributed. It is argued 
that the magnitude of the bias depends on the correlation 
between the dependent variable and the relevant factor 
and is therefore relative to each experiment. Corrections 
of c? for range are discussed.— Journal abstract. 

2099. Lienert, G. A. & Krauth, J. (U. Düsseldorf, Inst. 
of Psychology, W. Germany) [The configural frequency 
analysis.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychologie und 
Psychotherapie, 1973, Vol. 21(1), 26-39.—Used the data 
of a 1965 study on 702 suicide cases to examine methods 
to correlate 3 variables (time: peace year 1952, war year 
1944; sex; and manner of suicide) and to construct a 
Suicidal type. The configural frequency analysis is 
explained and its merits and limitations are discussed. 2 
new approaches which make it possible to analyze the 
correlations between multinary variables in a nonparam- 
etric way are described: the contingency structure 
analysis and the interaction structure analysis. The Ist is 
à generalization of the association structure analysis of 
binary variables and is applied to determine complex 
associations with more than 2 variables. The 2nd serves 
to investigate the dependence of a variable from other 
ones. Resulting data are shown in 6 tables. It is stated 
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that in clinical psychology and psychotherapy the 
contingency structure analysis can be used to great 
advantage for diagnosis and the interaction structure 
analysis for prognosis. (English summary)—T. Fisher. 

2100. Lienert, G. A. (U. Duesseldorf, W. Germany) 
On a generalized G index of agreement. Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1973(Win), Vol. 33(4), 
767-772.—Generalizes for multipoint variables the G 
index of agreement, introduced by Holley and Guilford 
for correlating persons over m 2-point variables. This 
allows 1 person to be rated along an r-point scale and the 
other person to be rated along a c-point scale, by means 
of a weighting procedure.—Journal summary. 

2101. May, David R. (Sonoma State Hosp., Eldridge, 
Calif. An application of the taxonome method to a 
plasmode. Multivariate Behavioral Research, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 8(4), 503-510.—Develops the concept of a plas- 
mode, described as a numerical set of data (preferably 
from a physical example) arranged to fit a scientific 
model, and discusses its usefulness. A plasmode consist- 
ing of physical measurements on several varieties of 
musical instruments is used to explore the utility of the 
Taxonome computer program for locating types. Known 
segregations preinserted were successfully reproduced by 
this objective computerized approach.—Journal abstract. 

2102. Nowakowska, Maria. (Polish Academy of 
Sciences, Warsaw) [Factorial analysis: Arbitrary deci- 
Sions within a mathematical model.] (Polh) Srudia 
Socjologiczne, 1973, Vol. 4(51), 25-40—Reviews the 
various aspects of factor analysis from a mathematical 
perspective. How variations arose in the procedure and 
how these variations can be used in experimental studies 
both are discussed. The review is based primarily on 
American sources.—H. Kaczkowski. 

2103. Offir, Joseph D. (U.S. Navy Personnel Research 
& Development Center, San Diego, Calif.) Automation 
models of performance. Journal of Mathematical Psy- 
chology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 10(4), 353-363.—IIlustrates the 
use of a stochastic automaton model for describing the 
temporal steps taken by a student in solving simple 
arithmetic problems. The method provides a hierarchial 
classification of problems by difficulty expressed in 
terms of the structural features of the problems. The 
model parameters represent the error rates due to these 
features. ~ 

2104. Rogers, Gil & Linden, James D. (U. Maine, 
Presque Isle) Use of multiple discriminant function 
analysis in the evaluation of three multivariate grouping 
techniques. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1973(Win), Vol. 33(4), 787-802.—Evaluated 3 grouping 
techniques—hierarchical grouping, cluster analysis, and 
hierarchical clustering—by ultrametrics. A brief descrip- 
tion of each method is presented. 235 entering freshmen 
were administered a pool of items which yielded 3 omm 
academic self-concept scales. Part 1 of the study ene 
splitting the sample into initial and validation samp! les, 
followed by the 3 grouping techniques which Li 
employed with each in order to recover from A 
subsamples as many homogeneous groups as appeared to 
be indicated. Part 2 involved the assessment of group 
homogeneity, separation, and reproducibility across 
subsamples. (23 ref)—R. W. Covert. 
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2105. Schultz, James V. & Hubert, Lawrence J. (U. 
Wisconsin) Data analysis and the connectivity of 
random graphs. Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 10(4), 421-428.—Presents empirical 
information on the adequacy of an asymptotic approxi- 
mation developed by P. Erdés and A. Rényi dealing with 
the minimum number of lines needed to connect a 
random graph. It is shown that the approximation is 
poor for several data analysis applications of the result 
previously published in the behavioral sciences. 

2106. Spence, Ian & Ogilvie, John C. (U. Western 
Ontario, London, Canada) A table of expected stress 
values for random rankings in nonmetric multidimen- 
sional scaling. Multivariate Behavioral Research, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 8(4), 511-517.—Applied a nonmetric 
multidimensional scaling algorithm to sets of pseudo 
random data. Results were then used as the basis for 
constructing, by means of regression techniques, a table 
to help users decide whether empirically obtained data 
sets are the result of a random process. The table covers 
the range from 12-48 objects (points) for 1-5 recovered 
dimensions.—Journal abstract. 

2107. Ten Berge, Jos M. (U. Groningen, Netherlands) 
Note on the coefficient of invariance in comparing 
factor structures. Educational & Psychological Measure- 
ment, 1973(Win), Vol. 33(4), 811-813.—Presents a 
shortcut formula for the computation of “coefficients of 
invariance” in the comparison of factor structures. It is 
shown that the formulas given by R. G. Ryder (see PA, 
Vol. 41:12801) yield covariances instead of correlations. 
A limitation of the coefficient of invariance is pointed 
out in the case of comparing 2 Ist principal components. 
—Journal summary. 

2108. von Winterfeldt, Detlof & Edwards, Ward, Flat 
maxima in linear optimization models. Ann Arbor, 
Mich. U. Michigan, Engineering Psychology Lab., 
Technical Report No. 011313-4-T, 1973. 31 p.—Used 
concepts and methods from applied and statistical 
decision theory and psychological modeling to show that 
the mathematical characteristics of linear optimization 
models impose severe restrictions on the functions 
evaluating choice alternatives (eg. m multiattri- 

ted outcomes, or consumption streams). 

SO yon Winterfeldt, Detlof & Edwards, Ward. 
Evaluation of complex stimuli using multi-attribute 
utility procedures. Ann Arbor, Mich.: U. Michigan, 
Engineering Psychology Lab., Technical Report No. 
011313-2-T, 1973. 24 p.—Tested 3 procedures for 
constructing additive multiattribute utility theory mod- 
els: a probabilistic procedure, a simple direct rating 
rocedure, and a modified direct rating procedure. Ke 
probabilistic procedure SE the ae method for 
icting simple choices between stimuli, 
E Was Lyle G. & Gray, Louis N. (U. Nevada, 
Reno) A test of the difference between two Koppas. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1973(Win), 
Vol. 33(4), 817-822.—Presents a significance test for 
determining the difference between 2 Koppas. First, a 
i i f the Koppa coefficient is presented. 
general discussion o! pp: c scab 
The significance tests are presented which are applicable 
to a wide variety of situations. An example of the 
rocedure is supplied along with a discussion of its 
relevance.—R. W. Covert. 
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2111. Beatty, Jackson; Greenberg, Arana; Deibler, W. 
Philip & O'Hanlon, James F. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Operant control of occipital theta rhythm 
affects performance in a radar monitoring task. Science, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 183(4127), 871-873.—Previous studies 
show that detection efficiency of human Os deteriorates 
rapidly in monotonous monitoring tasks; this effect (the 
vigilance decrement) has been associated with increased 
theta band activity in the EEG. In the present study with 
19 undergraduates, suppression of theta activity by 
operant methods enhanced monitoring efficiency, where- 
as theta augmentation further degraded task perform- 
ance. These results demonstrate a lawful relationship 
between operantly regulated cortical activity and behav- 
ior in man.—Journal abstract. 

2112. Granjon, Marilyn; Requin, Jean; Durup, Henri 
& Reynard, Guy. (National Center for Scientific Re- 
search, Inst. of Neurophysiology & Psychophysiology, 
Marseille, France) Effects of timing signal of simple 


reaction time with ‘“‘non-aging”’ foreperiods. Journal of 


Experimental Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 101(1), 
139-145.—Hypothesized that the time course of prepara- 
tion during a variable interstimulus interval (ISI) of a 
simple reaction time (RT) experiment is determined by 
the subjective distribution of conditional probabilities of 
the response signal (RS). 60 students performed a simple 
auditory RT task with 9 ISI durations, the frequencies of 
which were organized to obtain a conditional equiproba- 
bility of the RS at the end of the 6 shortest ISIs. To 
equalize the time estimation error upon RS occurrence 
over ISIs, a time-marking click was introduced during 
the ISI in 1 of the 3 series of trials each S performed. The 
slight increasing RT-ISI relationship observed without 
the click generally disappeared or was changed into a 
slight decreasing one when the time marker intervened, 
while average RT, over all ISIs was increased. It is 
concluded that the time course of preparatory processes 
model the distribution of RS conditional probabilities. 
The effects of introducing the click in the RT context are 
discussed in relation to previous RT experiments where 
time markers were used. (21 ref}—Journal abstract. 

2113. Simon, J. Richard; Craft, John L. & Webster, 
John B. (U. Iowa) Reactions toward the stimulus 
Firm Analysis of correct responses and errors over a 

ive-day period. Journal of Experimental Psych 
1973(Nov), Vol. 101(1), 5 06 t Zecieten 
choice reaction time task to 8 male undergraduates who 
pressed either a right- or left-hand key in response to 
monaurally presented tonal commands signifying right 
or left. Each S performed 192 test trials a day for 5 days. 
Reactions were significantly slower when the meaning of 
] the command conflicted with the ear stimulated than 
when it did not. This interference effect persisted 
throughout the 5-day period. Analysis of the latency and 
frequency of different kinds of errors support the 
E that the source of the interference was an 
Initia! tendency to react towar i 
—Journal DS de d 

2114. Thom, René & Lurcat, L. [Incidei 
perceptive motor aspects of the Sis gier Ee 
object.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1973-1974, Vol. 
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27(1-4), 32-34.—Examines the application of H. Blum's 
construct concerning the recognition of forms in studies 
on the development of the ability to grasp forms in 3-6 
yr olds. 3 types of forms were considered. In general, the 
studies support the hypothesis of the developmental 
nature of the ability to synchronize the “abstract” 
perception of the axis along which an object must be 
grasped and the movement of the hand to grasp.—Z. M. 
Cantwell. 


Perceptual Processes 


2115. Adler, R. & Lomazzi, F. (U. Bern, Switzerland) 
Psychological factors and the relationship between 
perceptual style and pain tolerance. Psychotherapy & 
Psychosomatics, 1973, Vol. 22(2-6), 347-350.—H ypothes- 
ized a positive relationship between perceptual style 
(field orientation) and pain tolerance. Male physicians 
and medical students (N = 30) were given the Embed- 
ded Figures Test and a modified ischemic muscle pain 
test (the submaximum effort tourniquet technique). 
Results did not support the hypothesis. A subsequent 
study revealed that Ss who were less disturbed by the 
experiment (i.e., those Ss who reported low anxiety and 
an unbiased attitude toward the experiment and the E) 
tended to show a higher correlation between perceptual 
style and pain tolerance. (18 ref)—A. Olson. 

2116. Butter, Eliot J. & Bjorklund, David F. (U. 
Dayton) Investigating information-gathering capabili- 
ties of visual and haptic modalities. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 787-793.—Attempted to 
approximate the initial amount of information obtained 
by the visual and haptic systems from exposure to a 
stimulus. In Exp I 18 undergraduates were presented 
with 10-sided random forms at 4 exposures (2-, 5-, 10-, 
and 15-sec) in 2 modalities (visual and haptic) and under 
2 delay conditions (no delay and 10-sec delay) and were 
required to draw each form. Drawings were scored on 
accuracy of match to the original form. Results indicate 
that (a) in general, scores increased with increasing 
exposure time; (b) visual exploration was superior to 
haptic exploration; and (c) the delay variable did not 
affect performance. In Exp II 12 additional Ss were 
Presented with 10-sided random forms under 5 modali- 
ty X exposure conditions. Thirty sec of l-handed 
haptic exploration resulted in comparable performance 
to 2-sec visual exploration. Results are discussed in terms 
of the disparity of the information-gathering capacities 
of the visual and haptic systems.—Journal abstract. 

2117. Campbell, Gweneth T. & Taylor, Richard L. 
(Memorial U. Newfoundland, St. John’s, Canada) 
Facilitation of seeing by hearing: Binaural summation. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jan), Vol. 3(1B), 
61-62.—Asked 25 graduate and undergraduate students 
to make same-different reaction time (RT) judgments of 
digits presented Successively on a cathode tay tube 
screen. A computer presented the test digit either to the 
left or right of fixation and turned on a 90-db sound 
Pressure level noise either monaurally left or right or 
cinaurally in S's earphones shortly after digit onset. 

ompared to quiet trials, RTs were fastest in the 
binaural condition, although all types of noisy trials were 
faster. Test digits shown to the right of fixation produced 
faster mean RTs Overall, but there was no differential 
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intersensory facilitation related to laterality—Journal 
abstract. 

2118. Carmon, Amiram & Abramsky, Oded. (Hebrew 
U., Jerusalem, Israel) Spatial effects in tactile metacon- 
trast masking. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 37(3), 883-888.—Investigated masking of and by 
mechanical tactile stimuli as a function of spatial 
relations between the stimuli. 6 normal, paid university 
students participated as Ss. Masking was stronger when 
the stimuli were applied to the same side of the body 
than when they were placed contralaterally to each 
other. Increasing the distance between the 2 stimuli 
decreased masking, but this effect was significant only in 
the case of ipsilateral masking. Results confirm those of 
former studies and are explained in terms of peripheral 
interactions as well as by the connections between the 
left and right somatosensory systems.—Journal abstract. 

2119. Dichgans, J. & Brandt, Th. (U. Freiburg, 
Neurological Clinic, W. Germany) Optokinetic motion 
sickness and pseudo-Coriolis effects induced by moving 
visual stimuli. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
76(5), 339-348.—Collected data from 89 paid Ss con- 
cerning pseudo-Coriolis effects (PCE) and optokinetic 
motion sickness. These effects were elicited by bending 


the head out of the axis of rotation of a circular visual 
surround when that moving surround induced the 
illusion of self-rotation. With respect to tilt sensation and 
vegetative symptoms, optokinetic PCE corresponded to 
vestibular Coriolis effects (CE) that arose from similar 
head movements when the body was actually rotating. 
Quantitatively, PCE were of smaller magnitude than CE 


and saturated at lower velocities of stimulation. PCE, 
depending on the illusory sensation of self-rotation 
(circularvection, CV), shared its prolonged time course 
after stimulus onset and termination, its relation to 
Stimulus velocities, and its dependency on stimulus area 
with predominance of the retinal periphery. Optokinetic 
influences on vestibular CE depended on the direction 
and speed of the moving visual stimulus and resulted in 
either inhibition or facilitation of apparent tilt and 
nausea. (German summary) (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2120. Garner, Wendell R. (Yale U.) The processing of 
information and structure. Potomac, Md.: Lawrence 
Erlbaum, 1974. xi, 203 p.—Examines the perception and 
processing of stimulus structure and the role of informa- 
tion as measured by number of stimulus alternatives in 
Perception of visual spatial patterns and auditory 
temporal patterns. The redundancy of stimulus elements 
and dimensions and related processing concepts is 
discussed. 

2121. Garvill, Jörgen & Molander, Bo. (U. Umea, 
Sweden) Effects of standard modality, comparison 
modality and retention interval on matching of form. 
Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1973, Vol. JO H 
203-206.—Studied intra- and cross-modal matching of 
nonsense forms in a 2 X 2 X 3 factorial experiment 
with 48 undergraduates. Standard modalities (visual vs 
tactual), comparison modalities (visual vs tactual), and 
intervals between standard and comparison (1, 10, mue 
30 sec) were varied. The errors were divided into false 
negatives and false positives. Significant effects of 
Standard modality and of comparison modality were 
found for false negatives. For false positives the most 
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Prominent effect was an interaction between the stand- 
ard modality and the comparison modality. Retention 
interval had no effect in any of the modality conditions, 
Effects are discussed in terms of differential information 
Processing capacity for the visual and the tactual 
modalities —Journal abstract. 

2122. Gummerman, Kent. (U. Texas, Austin) A model 
of selective perception: The effect of presenting 
alternatives before or after the stimulus. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(6A), 365-367. 
—Selective perception, a concept supported by recent 
“before/after” studies, is usually thought to function by 
guiding the extraction of information from briefly 
viewed stimuli. However, recent findings from a related 
type of study are not in agreement, so a 2nd interpreta- 
tion of before/after data is developed. This interpreta- 
tion, based in part on a statistical decision model taken 
from signal detection theory, assumes that selective 
perception functions by guiding the perceptual process 
of comparing extracted stimulus information with 
internal representations of stimulus alternatives. 
—Journal abstract. 

2123. Haraldsson, Erlendur & Stevenson, Ian. (U. 
Iceland, Reykjavik) An experiment with the Icelandic 
medium Hafsteinn Bjórnsson. Journal of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, 1974, Vol. 68(2), 192-202. 
—Conducted an experiment with Bjérnsson and 10 
sitters. In a random order unknown to the medium the 
sitters were brought one at a time to the experimental 
room where the medium was visually separated from 
them by an opaque curtain. The sitters were acoustically 
isolated from the medium by earplugs and music from 
attached earphones. The medium’s impressions of 
deceased persons, usually relatives or friends, whom he 
claims to “see” were recorded for each sitter. Later each 
sitter was given all 10 reports, unmarked and random- 
ized, and instructed to rank them according to how 
clearly he could indentify persons described in them. 4 
sitters identified the reading given for them (p =.01). An 
analysis of proper names and other details given provides 
additional support that the medium had in fact identified 
persons described in relation to some of the sitters. 
—Author abstract. g 

2124. Heide, J. & Molbech, S. (Technical U. Den- 
mark, Inst. for Production Management & Industrial 
Organization, Copenhagen) Influence of after-move- 
ment on muscle memory following isometric muscle 
contraction. Ergonomics, 1973(Nov), Vol. 16(6), 787-796. 
—The existence of the so-called Kohnstamm phenome- 
non indicates that muscular activity influences a subse- 
quent movement. The influence of a previous isometric 
muscle contraction on the ability to relocate a Se 
int without using the eyes was studied using 13 20-2 
yr old students. A preceding isometric muscle SS 
tion using 50% of the maximum isometric ik 
maintained for 30 sec had little influence on muscle 
The distance from the marks on the targets to 


memory. t ES 
"s- d from Ist to 3rd marking. ie 
peers the marks was larger after the 


dard deviation of N 
eum than after rest and Ss' uncertainty was larger after 


. The interindividual differences were large. The 
ome movement after rest was different from that 
Lee effort, but could in both cases be reproduced very 
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accurately. It appears that the largest effect of an 
isometric muscle contraction on a subsequent movement 
performed without using the eyes is the increased 
uncertainty after effort compared to after rest. (French & 
German summaries) (21 ref)—Journal abstract. À 

2125. Honorton, Charles & Harper, Sharon. (Maimon- 
ides Medical Center, Brooklyn, N.Y.) Psi-mediated 
imagery and ideation in an experimental procedure for 
regulating perceptual input. Journal of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, 1974, Vol. 68(2), 156-168. 
—30 Ss each participated in a single 35-min session in 
which their auditory and visual perceptual inputs were 
regulated via a homogeneous visual field (Ganzfeld) and 
a repetitious auditory tape. Ss gave continuous reports of 
images, thoughts, and feelings throughout the session. At 
a randomly selected time period, an agent in another 
room viewed a series of stereoscopic images, attempting 
to influence S’s mentation. Blind assessment of corre- 
spondences between targets and mentation revealed Ss 
were successful in identifying the correct targets to a 
statistically significant degree (p = .017). Inspection of 
the correspondences supports prior theoretical and 
empirical work suggesting that psi information may be 
encoded in memories.—Journal abstract. 

2126. Klintman, Holger. Cognitive activity in the 
afterphase of perception as related to spiral aftereffect 
duration. Psychological Research ` Bulletin, Lund 
University, 1973, Vol. 13(7, 17 p.—Conducted an 
experiment with 45 undergraduate Ss in which the 
duration of the kinetic aftereffect following fixation of a 
rotating spiral figure was related to the cognitive 
interference of the meaning of a perceived stimulus (S,) 
with the reaction time needed for identifying subsequent 
stimulus. The hypothesis that interindividual differences 
in spiral aftereffect and in the cognitive aftereffect of 
perceiving S, are dependent on similar regulatory 
functions was supported. A possible functional model of 
the 2 phenomena is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

2127. Kopp, James & Livermore, James. (U. Texas, 
Arlington) Differential discriminability of response 
bias? A signal detection analysis for categorical percep- 
tion. Journal of. Experimental Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
101(1), 179-182.—20 undergraduates made same-differ- 
ent judgments of pairs of 500-532 Hz pure tones, 
preceded by identification and generalization training 
using the same tones. The number of hits and false 
alarms for each of S's judgments were recorded. Results 
show that Ss were actually no better at discriminating 
4Hz differences in the middle of the continuum (the 
region in which S was most likely to be presented with a 
pair of stimuli previously associated with different 
button-press responses during generalization training) 
than at any other point on the continuum. It is 
concluded that the relationship between correct discrimi- 
nations and identification probabilities reflects changes 
in Ss reporting criterion (more “different” judgments in 
the middle of the continuum) rather than actual 
contrasts in psychophysical discriminability across the 
SOE dae Gorsey. 

ele , Norman J. & P. William E. e: 
Virginia U., Medical School, SE & Hearing Sic 
Lab.) Oral two-point discrimination: Consistency of two- 
point limens on selected oral sites. Perceptual & Motor 
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Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 881-882.—20 university 
students participated in 3 experimental sessions; 10 
thresholds, 5 ascending and 5 descending, were obtained 
on each of 2 oral sites (tongue tip and tongue dorsum) in 
each session. Results indicate that Ss' 2-point limens 
were very consistent across sessions when obtained on 
the tongue tip. However, they exhibited poor reliability 
on the tongue dorsum. A relationship between degree of 
sensitivity of an oral site and the consistency of 2-point 
thresholds at that site is offered to explain the differences 
in the present study, and suggestions for testing this 
proposed relationship are offered.—Journal abstract. 

2129. Levin, Harvey S. & Benton, Arthur L. (U. Iowa) 
A comparison of ipsilateral and contralateral effects of 
tactile masking. American Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 86(2), 435-444.—Identified significant 
masking effects for a 40-gm tactile stimulus applied 
either ipsilaterally or contralaterally to a threshold-value 
test stimulus. Ss were 10 right-handed undergraduates. 
Consistent with the known contributions of lateral 
inhibition and central summation to ipsilateral masking, 
the ipsilateral effect was significantly greater than the 
contralateral (which did not vary with the arm receiving 
the test stimulus), the 2 effects showing nonoverlapping 
distributions in the same Ss. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2130. Lilli, Waldemar & Winkler, Eberhard. (U. 
Mannheim, W. Germany) Accentuation under serial and 
non-serial conditions: Further evidence in favour of the 
relative concept. European Journal of Social Psychology, 
1973, Vol. 3(2), 209-212.—Studied accentuation in 
learning size-value relationships under serial and nonser- 
ial conditions of stimulus presentation. 36 college 
students participated. Results show a significant underes- 
timation effect (F = 5.63, df = 1,32, p < .05). 
(French & German summaries) 

2131. Luchins, Abraham S. & Luchins, Edith H. (State 
U. New York, Albany) Wertheimer's seminars revisit- 
ed: Problems in perception: IV. Albany, N.Y.: State U. 
New York, Psychology Dept. Reports, 1974. 350 p. 
—Presents the 4th report reconstructing Wertheimer's 
seminars in perception. Topics include organization of 
half-views of moving Ss, the apparent rotation of a 
stationary cube, brightness and color contrast, the phi 
phenomenon and the autokinetic effects, and after- 
images. Wertheimer's course on music and art is also 
considered. 

2132. Marks, Lawrence E. & Gonzalez, Richard R. 
(John B. Pierce Foundation Lab., New Haven, Conn.) 
Skin temperature modifies the pleasantness of thermal 
stimuli. Nature, 1974(Feb), Vol. 247(5441), 473-475. 
—Predicted that ratings of unpleasantness or pleasant- 
ness of thermal stimuli depend on the temperature of the 
skin before stimulation, given constant internal body 
temperatures. Using the method of magnitude estima- 
tion, 5 male Ss judged the perceived affective intensity of 

-sec exposures of thermal radiation to the forehead. 
Radiation was produced with a quartz lamp. The 
temperature of the stimulated part of the forehead and 
internal (oesophageal) temperature were continuously 
monitored. Results show that mean magnitude estimates 
relate to both stimulus irradiance and increase in skin 
temperature. As stimulus intensity increased, the pleas- 
antness increased to a maximum and then became more 
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and more unpleasant. It is concluded that the affective 
dimension of thermal sensations produced by transient 
stimulation is determined in part by thermal signals 
integrated over the skin.—L. Gorsey. 

2133. Marks, Lawrence E. & Stevens, Joseph C. (John 
B. Pierce Foundation, New Haven, Conn.) Spatial 
summation of warmth: Influence of duration and 
configuration of the stimulus. American Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 86(2), 251-267.—Conducted 
2 experiments with 35 male Ss on warmth estimates. 
Data indicate that the spatial summation of warmth took 
place primarily in the CNS and that the rules by which 
area and intensity trade to preserve a constant liminal or 
supraliminal sensation of warmth were basically the 
same for brief (.5 sec) and longer (3 sec) exposures as 
well as for unitary (on 1 dermatome) and split (on 2 
dermatomes) fields. Warmth approximated a power 
function of thermal intensity, but the size of the 
function’s exponent depended systematically on the areal 
extent and therefore, like spatial summation, on central 
neural factors. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2134. Mashour, Madjid & Devine, Bernard. (U. 
Stockholm, Psychological Lab., Sweden) Detection and 
recognition of railway signals: A methodological study. 
Studia Psychologica, 1973, Vol. 15(1), 43-53.—Used a 
human factors engineering approach to the problem of 
optical signaling on railways and its relation to missing 
and misreading signals by the human operator. Data are 
presented from (a) an analysis of the engine driver's task 
concerning signal detection and recognition, (b) the 
relationship between the logical structure of a signaling 
system and signal recognition, and (c) the relationship 
between the energy aspects of signals and their detecta- 
bility. A few rules for the construction of a signaling 
system which can satisfy the requirements for effective 
communication are discussed. Experimental results 
concerning the detectability and recognizability of the 
signals contained in 2 differently constructed systems are 
presented, and the relation between speed of locomotion 
and the human capacity for processing visual informa- 
tion is discussed. (Slovak & Russian summaries) 
—Journal abstract. 

2135. McConnell, R. A. (U. Pittsburgh) Parapsycholo- 
gy: Its future organization and support. Journal of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, 1974, Vol. 68(2), 
169-181.—Discusses how funds may be best used to 
hasten scientific progress in American parapsychology, 
stressing immediate goals and tactics of research support. 
lt is suggested that only those projects should be 
Supported which emphasize scientific investigation as 
opposed to providing inspiration for laymen. The types 
of organizational units in which parapsychological 
research may be carried out are discussed and evaluated: 
departments in universities (especially psychology), 
independent research institutes, and open-membership 
Organizations. Qualifications of professional scientists 
are described and applied to parapsychologists. The 
problems involved in selecting awardees for parapsycho- 
logical research are discussed, as is the establishment of 
chairs of parapsychology and the potential role of the 
Parapsychological Association (the professional parapsy- 
chological society). Several ideas for current parapsycho- 
logical funding are presented —R. A. White. 


2136. Norrie, Mary L. (U. California, Berkeley) Effect 
of size of standard on amount of constant error for 
kinesthetically monitored force reproduction. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 936-938.—22 male 
college students performed a force-reproduction task in 
which extent of movement was not a factor. For each 
trial, S pushed the handle of the apparatus until the 
standard force was reached, held the standard 3 sec, 
released the handle, and then immediately regrasped the 
handle and attempted to reproduce the standard force. 
Each S had 4 trials at each standard from 1 to 4 kg. The 
constant error was recorded for each trial. Analysis of 
variance indicated no significant effects of block or trial, 
and no interaction. It is concluded that with the range of 
standards used, the size of the standard did not affect the 
size of the constant error.—Journal abstract. 

2137. Norrie, Mary L. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Length of standard presentation and constant error in 
kinesthetically monitored reproduction of force. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 923-926, 
—Investigated the effect of the length of time (2, 6, or 10 
sec) the reference standard was held on the amount of 
constant error for kinesthetically monitored force-repro- 
duction. 30 female college students performed 4 trials 
under each condition. Results indicate that a significant 
effect for trials occurred for the 4 trials, resulting in 
decreasing constant error. Since most of the decrease 
occurred over the Ist 2 trials, a separate analysis was 
made for the last 2 trials. Variance analysis indicated for 
the last 2 trials a significant conditions effect of 
increasing constant error with increasing time the 
standard was held.—Journal abstract. 

2138. Pratt, J. G. (U. Virginia) Some notes for the 
future Einstein for parapsychology. Journal of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, 1974, Vol. 68(2), 
133-155.—Discusses a number of theories particularly 
with regard to the relation between physics and parapsy- 
chology and the concept of the repeatable result in 
science in general and parapsychology in particular. It is 
urged that parapsychologists break away from existing 
scientific paradigms. A new orientation for parapsychol- 
ogy is outlined based on the proposal that spontaneity is 
the basic characteristic of all psi.—R. A. White. 

2139. Prestrude, A. M.; Ferris, Christina B. & 
Delaware, Kathryn W. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst. & State 
U.) Cutaneous temperature assimilation. 7:-/.-7. Jour- 
nal of Life Sciences, 1973, Vol. 3(4), 121-126.—Replicat- 
ed a temperature assimilation study by H. geth, A. s. 
Kamlet, and R. A. Bell (see PA, Vol 44: 15835) using 2 
methods, contact stimulation and immersion in water. 
Results are discussed in terms of adaptation-level theory 
which considers assimilation and contrast to be aspects 
of the same judgmental process. Data are reviewed 
which suggest that (a) judgments of thermal assimilation 
require stimulation of both warm and cold fares 
mechanisms, and (b) temperature assimilation is a rea 
perceptual phenomenon systematically related e ee 
lus conditions and mediated by specific neural mecha- 

isms.—Journal abstract. 
"pm, OU, Andrija. Uri: A journal of the mystery 
of Uri Geller. Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor, 1974. 285 p. 
$7.95.—Describes the psychic abilities of Uri Geller, a 
young Israeli who is able to effect changes in matter 
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(such as bending metal) with no apparent physical 
pressure. His “contacts” with an “extraterrestrial 
intelligence are detailed. KZ 

2141. Schulte, Dietmar. [Feldabhangigkeit in der 
Wahrnehmung: Ein methodenkritischer Beitrag zur 
Differentiellen Psychologie. (Field dependency in 
perception: A critical methods contribution to 
differential psychology.).] (Germ) Meisenheim am Glan, 
W. Germany: Anton Hain, 1974. 233 p.—Presents a 
critique of H. A. Witkins's theory of field dependence. 
Major topics include the dominance of the visual field or 
body sensations in the perception of direction; a general 
concept of field dependency; and an analytic vs global 
cognitive style. (12 p ref) 

2142. Severance, Laurence J. & Dyer, Frederick N. 
(Duke U.) Failure of subliminal word presentations to 
generate interference to color naming. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 101(l), 
186—-189.—Replicated F. N. Dyer and L. J. Severance's 
(see PA, Vol. 50:10286) study which showed that reliable 
Stroop-like delays of color naming could be generated by 
presenting incongruent color names in black ink just 
before nonword color patches, except that the interfering 
or facilitating words were presented at subthreshold 
exposure durations. 6 male undergraduates were Ss. The 
negative results found with these subliminal word stimuli 
raise serious doubts about the ability of meaningful 
stimuli to produce subliminal effects. Findings are 
discussed in relation to previous subliminal research. 
—Journal abstract. 

2143. Stachowiak, Herbert. [Allgemeine 
Modelltheorie. (General model theory.).] (Germ) Vien- 
na, Austria: Springer, 1973. xv, 494 p.—Analyzes logical, 
mathematical models of perception concepts and com- 
bines them into a general model. Graphic, technical, 
scientific semantic, and nonscientific semantic models 
are discussed, and the formulation of the K (“Kybiak”) 
model is detailed. (49 p ref) 

2144. Stanford, R. G. & Mayer, B. (St. John's U., 
Jamaica, N.Y.) Relaxation as a psi-conducive state; A 
replication and exploration of parameters. Journal of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, 1974, Vol. 68(2), 
182-191.—Replicated the work on relaxation and ESP 
performance reported by W. G. and L. W. Braud. 
Immediately prior to an ESP task, 21 female students 
underwent à procedure designed to induce deep mental 
and physical relaxation. Ss were tested individually on an 
ESP task of developing impressions related to a 
concealed target picture, Subsequently, Ss blindly rated 5 
Pictures (4 controls and the target) in random order on a 
31-point scale of similarity to their impressions. Their 
Ge Vido the Z-score of their rati : 

standard deviation and me. i 
al Se s as a an computed with respect to 
chance in terms of the number of Ss 


mental stillness at 
procedure.—Journal abstract. 

2145. Stanford, R. G. (St. John's U., Jamaica, N.Y.) 
An experimentally testable model for spontaneous psi 
events: |. Extrasensory events. Journal of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, 1974, Vol. 68(1), 34-57. 
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—Reviews experiments involving nonintentional, but 
apparently need-relevant, extrasensory response. Such 
experiments provide the basis for a model of spontane- 
ous psi function: the psi-mediated instumental response 
(PMIR) model. The model subsumes the findings of such 
experiments and suggests experimentally testable propo- 
sitions about nonintentional or spontaneous psi. It 
proposes that the organism nonintentionally uses psi to 
scan its environment for need-relevant objects or events 
or for information crucially related to such events, and 
that when such information is obtained, the organism 
tends to act in ways which are instrumental in satisfying 
its needs in relation to the particular object or event in 
question. (41 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2146. Svenson, O. (U. Stockholm, Psychological Lab., 
Sweden) Change of mean speed in order to obtain a 
prescribed increase or decrease in travel time. Ergo- 
nomics, 1973(Nov), Vol. 16(6) 777-782.—Asked 16 
undergraduates to increase or decrease the travel time on 
a given distance by 10 sec by adjusting the mean speed of 
a model engine. Results indicate that the speed adjust- 
ments were relatively greater following the slower 
reference trips and relatively smaller following fast trips. 
This may indicate an overestimation of time saved in a 
car over a fixed distance when increasing the mean speed 
from a higher speed. This interpretation would be 
consistent with those of earlier experiments. (French & 
German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

2147. Sylvester, John. (U. London,England)Individual 
differences in perception and personality. Studia 
Psychologica, 1973, Vol. 15(1), 37-42.— Proposes that the 
study of individual differences is a necessary method of 
investigating any general phenomenon. Perception has 
been shown to be very dependent on subjective factors 
and large individual differences emerge with presenta- 
tions under difficult conditions (e.g, tachistoscopic 
displays), although the effects of “set” and suggestion are 
demonstrable even under conditions of clear vision. Data 
indicate that the organization of perception depends 
upon frames of reference. There is a large amount of 
evidence showing that differences in perception can be 
Brouped according to differences in personality type 
(e.g, introversion-extraversion and field dependency). It 
is concluded that perceptual styles become established 
early in life, remain stable, and are dependent upon some 
differences in the working of central mechanisms which 
Operate over tota] personality structures. (Slovak & 
Russian summaries) (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2148. Weintraub, Daniel J. & Herzog, Thomas R. (U. 
Michigan, Human Performance Center) The kinesthetic 
aftereffect: Ritual versus requisites. American Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Yun), Vol. 86(2), 407-423.— Conducted 
2 experiments on the kinesthetic aftereffect, using 324 Ss 
under a variety of conditions. The critical feature of the 
induction period for the aftereffect was found to be à 
distance between thumb and forefinger different from 
the width of the test block, and attended to by the S. A 
constant-stimulus technique (the group version of the up- 
and-down method) yielded aftereffects comparable to 
those obtained by the traditional adjustment method. 
Across testing days, there was a declining aftereffect with 
high reliability of Pre- and postinduction scores but low 
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reliability for the differences between scores (the afteref- 
fect), (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2149. Weintraub, Daniel J. & Walker, Edward L. (U. 
Michigan) Perception. Belmont, Calif.: Brooks/Cole, 
1966. 103 p.—Presents an introductory text on physio- 
logical and psychological aspects of perception. Topics 
include theoretical viewpoints in perception, illusions, 
shape and size constancy, depth perception, perceptual 
organization, color perception, perceptual plasticity, and 
nonvisual sensory influences on visual perception. (95 
ref) 


Auditory Preception 


2150. Eckel, Kurt. (U. Salzburg, Inst. of Psychology, 
Austria) [Psychophysiological research on the percep- 
tion of short sound impulses with an acoustic electron 
switch.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychologie und 
Psychotherapie, 1973, Vol. 21(1) 65—71.— Discusses 
psychophysiological problems relating to the duration 
and perception of sound impulses. A newly developed 
special electron switch is described which makes it 
possible to modify the duration and conduct monaural 
and binaural examinations by changing over from 1 ear 
to the other instantly. The transfer is immediate, without 
disturbing noises, and thus does not distort the correct- 
ness of the measurements taken. E conducted tests in 
which the recognition of words, sentences, and numbers 
was used as a criterion for measurements and reports on 
his experience. (English summary)— T. Fisher. 2 

2151. Gabrielsson, Alf. (U. Uppsala, Sweden) Similari- 
ty ratings and dimension analyses of auditory rhythm 
patterns: Il. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1973, 
Vol. 14(3), 161-176.—Describes 6 experiments on the 
experience of polyphonic rhythm patterns and rhythm in 
music. The polyphonic rhythm stimuli were generated by 
an electronic device and presented in pairs for similarity 
ratings and verbal descriptions. The similarity ratings of 
musicians and nonmusicians were analyzed by a model 
for individual differences in multidimensional scaling. 
The dimensions were interpreted as meter; rapidity; 
lempo; uniformity-variation or simplicity-complexity; 
basic pattern; movement character; and dimensions 
related to the spectrum, amplitude, and decay character- 
istics of the stimuli. There were great interindividual 
differences in the Se weights for the different dimen- 
Sions.—Journal abstract. 

2152. Haggard, Mark. (Queen's U., Belfast, Northern 
Ireland) Selectivity versus summation in multiple 
Observation tasks: Evidence with spectrum parameter 
noise in speech. Acta Psychologica, 1973(Oct), Vol. 376). 
285-299.—Investigated the effect of stimulus repetition 
in 3 experiments using a speech identification task where 
intelligibility was lowered not by white noise added to 
the audio waveform but by "structural" noise added to 
the spectrum parameters. 24 female teacher-training 
Students and 51 undergraduates served as Ss. Several 
aspects of the results suggest that the improvement in 
intelligibility between 1 and 2 presentations was not due 
to statistical averaging over internal or external noise, 

ut to increased perceptual selectivity under the influ- 
ence of the Ist presentation's stimulus properties. 
—Journal abstract. 


.2153. Jack, Charles E. & Thurlow, Willard R. (U. 
Wisconsin) Effects of degree of visual association and 
angle of displacement on the “ventriloquism” effect. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 
967-979.—The “ventriloquism” effect refers to the 
perception of speech sounds as coming from the same 
direction as the visually observed speaker (even though 
the sounds are not actually coming from the same 
direction). Results of 6 experiments with undergraduate 
Ss (N = 250) provide further proof that a necessary 
condition for this effect is an association between certain 
critical visual stimuli of the source and the speech 
sounds. Synchronized movements of the speaker's 
mouth, associated in the past with speech sounds, is the 
most important variable. Systematically varying the 
horizontal angle between the (concealed) sound source 
and the visual source confirmed findings of others that 
strong ventriloquism effects can be obtained for an angle 
as large as 30°.—Journal abstract. 

2154. McFadden, Dennis; Jeffress, Lloyd A. & Russell, 
William E. (U. Texas, Austin) Individual differences in 
sensitivity to interaural differences in time and level. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 
755-161.—Investigated evidence from previous research 
which indicated the existence of 2 groups of people: (a) 
those more sensitive to interaural time differences than 
to interaural level (intensity) differences and (b) those 
more sensitive to level differences than to time. 73 
normally hearing undergraduates were surveyed in an 
attempt to estimate the relative proportions of people in 
the 2 groups. 2 characteristics possessed by previous Ss 
classified as time- or level-sensitive were used as the basis 
for classification of the present Ss. A single-interval and 
forced-choice technique was used, requiring Ss to 
lateralize an auditory image. Of Ss who met the criterion 
for Classification into | of the 2 groups, about 25% were 
more sensitive to time differences than to level differ- 
ences.—Journal abstract. 

2155. Nachshon, Israel. (Rothschild Hadassah U, 
Hosp., Jerusalem, Israel) Effects of cerebral dominance 
and attention on dichotic listening. 7.-/.-T. Journal of 
Life Sciences, 1973, Vol. 3(4), 107-114.—Tested the 
hypothesis that ear superiority (the tendency to report 
auditory input better from | ear than the other) in the 
recognition of speech sounds depends on the S's set to 
attend to their verbal or nonverbal features. Ss were 20 
right-handed undergraduates in each of 3 experiments. 
Dichotic tests included digit recognition, discrimination 
of pitch or loudness variations carried by digits, and pue 
tone discrimination. Results, analyzed by analyses ol 
variance, show that Ss tended to report better from the 
right ear on the digit test, better from the left ear on the 

itch and loudness tests, and equally from both ears on 
the tone test. Results are interpreted as showing that 
laterality in dichotic listening is affected by S's Véier 
and by the degree of task complexity. (20 ref)—Journa 


UL Ostwald, Peter F. The semiotics of human 
sound. Hague, Netherlands: Mouton, 1973. 422 p. 
— Presents a collection of articles and essays which 
discuss the relationship of sounds and behavior, the 
acoustic denotation of human sounds, listening as the 
perceptual experience of sound, empathic communica- 
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tion with sounds that have meaning, and several frontiers 
of sound research. (25 p ref) 
2157. Stevenson, P. W. (U. Essex, Colchester, Eng- 
land) Reaction time measurements in speech discrimi- 
nation tasks: An automated system with closed re- 
sponse sets. Journal of Phonetics, 1973(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 
347-367.—Describes a fully automated audio visual 
system capable of making measurements of an S's 
perception of speech using a binary choice, button- 
pushing response situation. Information concernin, 
reaction times is obtained in addition to confusional an 
intensity data. The system is adaptive in operation and 
the stimulus material has been in the form of minimal 
irs of consonant-vowel-consonant words, Calibration 
as been to audiometric standards for possible use with 
the hearing impaired, and data output is compatible with 
the on- or off-line use of a computer for analysis. The 
reaction time data from normal listeners (N = 48) have 
been fitted to a model of the perception of speech at the 
syllabic level, and the effect of distinctive features on 
recognition times has been demonstrated in certain 
circumstances. Data are discussed in relation to the 

sible structure of the internal lexicon. Asymmetries 

tween right and left hand response times are present 
under certain conditions, and the relation of these to 
cerebral dominance for speech is considered, (48 ref) 
Journal abstract, 


Visual Perception 


2158, Bender, B. G. (Imperial Coll., Applied Opti 
Section, London, England) Interactions SE 


the red- and green-sensitive colour mechanisms of the 
human visual system. Vision Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
13(12), 2205-2218.—Psychophysically studied spatial 
interactions in the visual system by measuring the effects 
of (a) SEH — on the increment threshold of a 
central test spot and (b) suprathreshold annuli on th 

flicker threshold of a fs test. Because Geen 
evidence indicates that interactions of (a) occur at a 
level before the while those of type (b) 
occur more centrally, interactions were tested in 2 Os at 
2 levels in the visual system. The visual stimuli were 


2159, Brussell, Edward M. & Festinger, Leon. (New 


School for Social Research, New York, N.Y.) The Gelb 
effect: Brightness contrast plus attention. American 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 86(2), 225-235. 
—Tested the theory of brightness assimilation (pr 
by L. Festinger, S. Coren, and G, Rivers to explain the 
residual Gelb effect"), which assumes that attention has 
an effect on apparent brightness. Ss were 5 adults who 
Participated in 6 Sessions on 6 days. The theory's 
Prediction that interposing a spot of lower luminance 
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would result in darkening of the disk was confirmed. (26 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

2160. Coren, Stanley & Komoda, Melvin K. (U. British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) The effect of cues to 
illumination on apparent lightness. American Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 86(2), 345-349.—Demon- 
strated that cues to illumination (ie. information 
received by the perceptual system about the amount of 
light falling on the target) can be used in the perception 
of lightness even when there is no actual change in the 
visual array to produce such clues. 16 experimental Ss 
viewed a reversible tube figure of a uniform gray, whose 
apparent inner surface seemed lighter than the apparent 
outer surface regardless of the orientation of the figure, 
15 Ss saw the interior of the tube as lighter than the 
outside on Ist judgment and 13 continued to do so after 
the figure reversed. Tests with 24 control Ss eliminated 
eye fixation and position as factors in the results. 
—Journal abstract. 

2161. Cosgrove, Mark P.; Kohl, George A.; Schmidt, 
Marty J. & Brown, D. R. (Purdue U.) Chromatic 
substitution with stabilized images: Evidence for chro- 
matic-specific pattern processing in the human visual 
system. Vision Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 23-30. 
—Investigated the effect of adaptation to chromatic- 
pattern borders on the visibility of stabilized lines of the 
same or different color. 2 of the investigators served as 
Os in the 4 experiments. It was shown that adaptation to 
colored luminance borders decreases the visibility of 
stabilized lines of the same color but does not affect the 
visibility of luminance borders of sufficiently different 
color. The interocular transfer of this chromatic-specific, 
pattern-specific adaptation suggests that cortical analytic 
mechanisms specific to both pattern and color were 
adapted. (French, German, & Russian summaries) (30 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

2162. Ditchburn, R. W. & Drysdale, A. E. (U. 
Reading, England) Visual information obtained from 
flashes and from  afterimages. Vision Research, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 13(12), 2435-2447.—Develops a method 
of calculating the information gain when a grating target 
is discriminated against a featureless background. This is 
extended to more general types of structure. The 
variation of the amount of information available in 
normal vision, in flashes, and in after-images following 
flashes is measured. (French, German, & Russian 
summaries) (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2163. Ditchburn, R. W. & Drysdale, A. E. (U. 
Reading, England) Perception of structure in flashes 
and in images. Vision Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
13(12), 2423-2433. Illuminated gratings of different 
Spatial frequency and contrast with 1.5-msec flashes of 
light. Sensitivity Ge, reciprocal of contrast threshold) 
was measured in 2 Ss (a) for vision during, or immediate- 
ly after, the flash; and (b) for vision during the after- 
image at time ¢ after the flash. Sensitivity with steady 
illumination (440 td) was also measured. The target 
covered the central 2? of the visual field. For a flash of 
10" td-sec, there was a positive afterimage of high 
Sensitivity at about £ = 2. This disappeared at about 
t= 10. The Structure was seen intermittently but with a 
lower sensitivity, as a Negative afterimage up to £ = 
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(French, German, & Russian summaries)—Journal 
abstract. 

2164. Eriksen, Charles W.; Hamlin, Roy M. & Daye, 
Connie. (U. Illinois) The effect of flanking letters and 
digits on speed of identifying a letter. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(6A), 400-402. 
—Determined voicing latency for A and H or U and Q 
when these letters appeared in an exactly known location 
as a function of whether the letter was flanked by noise 
letters or digits consisting of curved or angular features. 
Ss were 8 male Veterans Administration hospital 
patients. Reaction time was significantly faster when the 
target letter alone was presented than when flanking 
noise letters were present. There was no effect attributa- 
ble to the different kinds of noise (letters vs digits, curved 
vs angular features). An interpretation in terms of 
response competition is advanced.—Journal abstract. 

2165. Florip, D. J. & Bauer, R. W. (Human Engineer- 
ing Lab. Systems Research Lab., Aberdeen Provin, 
Grounds, Md.) Dark adaptation recovery after 
light. Ergonomics, 1973(Nov), Vol. 16(6), 759-764,—Ob- 
served recovery of complete dark adaptation in 30 17-26 
yr olds after exposure to single pulses of light. Illumi- 
nances were measured at the S's face and durations 
ranged from .01 to 1.0 sec. Ss recorded their own 
recovery by adjusting an adaptometer to the lowest 
luminance detectable. Recovery times were sensitive to 
both duration and illuminance but varied most predict- 
ably with total light flux as measured in lumen-seconds. 
(French & German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

2166. Foster, David H. & Idris, Ibrahim I. (Imperial 
Coll. of Science & Technology, U. London, England) 
Spatio-temporal interaction between visual colour 
mechanisms. Vision Research, 1974(Jan) Vol. 14(1), 
35-39. —Examined the interaction between Stiles color 
mechanisms z,, 7 and 7; in the case of a certain discrete- 
stimulus apparent-movement effect. Results of an 
experiment with 2 Ss show that this effect was exhibited 
between different as well as the same z mechanisms, and, 
moreover, that it had the same temporal-frequency 
dependence in each case. (French, German, & Russian 
summaries)—Journal abstract. " 

2167. Girgus, Joan S. & Coren, Stanley. (City Coll., 
City U. New York) Stability of forms under conditions 
of illusory distortion. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 715-719.—Examined the sugges- 
tions of some theorists that regular, common, symmetri- 
cal forms evoke perceptual schemas or sets of preimpli- 
cations that make them relatively resistant to i 
Perceptual distortions. An experiment was 
With 48 undergraduates, in which the Müller-Lyer 
illusion was superimposed on forms varying in regularity. 
Results indicate that any closed figure is resistant to 
distortion, although the degree of its resistance does not 
vary as a function of the regularity of the form.—Journal 
abstract. R 

2168. Glass, Leon & Pérez, Rafael. (U. Rochester, 
Inst. for Fundamental Studies) Perception of random 
dot interference patterns. Nature, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
246(5432), 360-362.—Investigated the effects of using 
the qualitative theory of differential equations in 
Performing transformations of random dot interference 
Patterns around a fixed center point. The effects of 
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superimposing a slightly rotated version of one pattern 
on the original pattern and using colored filters on 
perceived intensity and motion of the dot patterns are 
described. 

2169. Henderson, Leslie & Woodhouse, David. (U. 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada) Note on the control of 
stimulus information availability by backward 
Pi ual & Motor Skills, 197XDec), Vol. 370), 
771-778.—Attempts to measure termination of the icon 
A patternod maak hava basn orideinsd on ihe 

t S may confuse icon disappearance with mask 
anyala Results of Exp | show that Ss successfully 
detected actual temporal overlap of target and mask of 
as little as 10 msec. Exp I| demonstrated that any 
information extracted from this -mask wa 
oe compared to that extracted from targets alone. 
2 Ss participated in both experiments. Results vindicate 
estimates of iconic readout rate which employ backward 
masking to control stimulus information availability, 
—Journal abstract. 

2170. G. Bruce & Hertz, B. Gevene. (U. 
Oxford, England) Binocular masking level differences in 
sinusoidal grating detection. Vision Research, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 13(12), 2455-2463.—Required 2 Os to 
detect sinusoidal gratings in a of noise 
com of " narrow i Ju 
centered on the u ting to 
The visual noise e itis in Fields, | for each eye. 
The grating to be detected—the signal grating—was 
presented in | of 2 conditions; either the 


— | 


Q—— nha 


was identical in both fields or 180° out-of-phase (it. 
with the dark bars in I field in locations to 
the locations for light bars in the other). | gratings 


ted out 


The difference in detectability with vertical gratings, 
contrast, was at least as 
. (French, German, & 


the distal alterations which sum to prosit 
the final visual Q prelama! out 
2172. Howard, B. (C KÉ siant: j 
fects as optical illusions? f. to replicate 
results. Bulletin the Prychonomic Society, (Nisch 
Vol. 26A), 392- en the nudi of 2 eque. 
ments by M. Stadler (we PA. Vol 50 ) ve 
that (a) the aftereffect bound to 
DÉI image of an inspection circle is weaker than the 
figural aftereffect bound to the spatial frame of refer 
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a figural aftereffect. 7 experiments were conducted with 
undergraduates (V = 66 males and 48 females) using 
more objective methods. Results fail to replicate Sta- 
dler’s results.—Journal abstract. 

2173. Jameson, Dorothea; Nathan, Beth & Hurvich, 
Leo M. (U. Pennsylvania) Color plates, gray plates and 
intermittent illumination. Vision Research, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 14(1), 147-149.—Investigated (a) whether phenome- 
na reported for induced color deficiency in Ss with 
normal color vision occur in a general population and (b) 
whether the differences under varying conditions of 
illumination are color specific or are disturbances in 
form perception. 26 graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents with normal color vision were required to read all 
the test plates of a standard series under both intermit- 
tent and reduced. steady illumination. A considerable 
number of errors were made when color plates were 
Observed under intermittent illumination, with the bulk 
of the errors in the blue-yellow, red-green screenings. 
No errors were made by any O when a full level of 
recommended illumination was used. When tested with 
achromatic plates, 20 Ss made fewer correct identifica- 
tions when light was intermittent than when it was 
Steady; 4 Ss were unaffected and 2 showed a reverse 
effect. It is concluded that previously reported phenome- 
na in color vision have a general basis, and that stimulus 
characteristics have an important influence on resulting 
perceptions.—B. McLean. 

2174. Jarvis, J. R. (City U., London, England) A 
method of changing the time patterns of a light 
stimulus without a temporal change in spectral compos- 
ition, Vision Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 13(12), 
2575-2580. 

2175. Johnston, Ian R; White, Glenton R. & 
Cumming, Ronald W. (Dept. of Shipping & Transport, 
Road Safety Research Section, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia) The role of optical expansion patterns in 
locomotor control. American Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 86(2), 311-324.—Simulated patterns of 
optical expansion during approach to a surface, and 
asked 20 male Ss to locate the focus of that expansion 
under different conditions. Errors were less when the 
pattern was framed and when the visual field was small. 
Ss located the focus with any real confidence and 
accuracy only at the fastest expansion rate (Le, .5 sec 
peters theoretical Surface impact), which casts doubt on 
J Gibson 5 hypothesis of the importance of the focus 
wee in locomotor control. (22. ref)—Journal 

2176. Kennedy, John M. Scarborough Coll 
Hill, Ontario, Canada) [uer Reg of ie 
ground: A note, Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 
1973, Vol. 14(3), 207-209.—Shows that the hypothesis 
that contours and lines Shape only one of their adjoining 
muon H erroneously attributed to E. Rubin. Some well 

own demonstrations i i 
E Supporting the hypothesis are 

2177. Lahart, Martin J. (U. Arizona, Optical Sciences 
Center) Maximum-likelihood restoration of nonstation- 
ary imagery. Journal of the Optical Society of America, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 64(1), 17-22—Outlines a statistical 
method of extrapolating the bandwidth of nonstation 
imagery. The technique combines the information that is 
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passed by a linear optical system, an estimate of the 
modulus of Fourier components in the remainder of the 
object spectrum, and a priori knowledge about the object 
to estimate the most likely values of spectral components 
beyond the image bandwidth. It can be made to tolerate 
noise within the image bandwidth. The method is 
applied to images produced by objects that are finite in 
extent or modulated by periodic gratings—Journal 
abstract. 

2178. Lennie, Peter. (Northwestern U., Technological 
Inst., Biomedical Engineering Center) Head orientation 
and meridional variations in acuity. Vision Research, 
1974(Jan) Vol. 14(1), 107-111—Measured contrast 
sensitivity for sinusoidal gratings in different retinal 
orientations for each of 3 Os. Oblique gratings of high 
spatial-frequency were less resolvable than vertical ones, 
This confirms earlier results and is attributed to 
properties of orientation-sensitive cortical neurons. The 
advantage of retinally vertical over oblique gratings 
persisted when the head was tilted and did not change 
during the next half hour. It is concluded that the 
Properties of orientation-sensitive neurons are not 
significantly altered in the short term. (French, German, 
& Russian summaries) (29 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2179. Long, Nigel & Over, Ray. (U. Queensland, St. 
Lucia, Australia) Disparity masking with ambiguous 
random-dot stereograms. Vision Research, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 14(1), 31-34.—Studied perceived depth in 3 experi- 
ments with 2 experienced Os participating in each. An 
ambiguous stereopair (containing both crossed and 
uncrossed disparity) was viewed following exposure to 
an unambiguous stereopair (containing either crossed or 
uncrossed disparity). The “depth marker" effect (with 
the ambiguous figure seen in the same depth plane as the 
immediately preceding unambiguous figure) reported by 
B. Julesz in 1964 was not replicated. Instead the 
ambiguous figure appeared near, following exposure to 
uncrossed disparity, and far after inspection of crossed 
disparity. This bias in depth judgments is attributed to 
disparity-selective masking of a component within a 
compound stereospatial display. (French, German, & 
Russian summaries)—Journal abstract. 

2180. Mack, Arien; Fendrich, Robert & Sirigatti, 
Saulo. (New School for Social Research, New York, 
N.Y.) A rebound illusion in visual tracking. American 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 86(2), 425-433.—lf 
a target moving at a constant velocity and tracked by the 
eyes comes to an abrupt stop, it appears to rebound 
sharply backward. Results from 50 Ss in 3 experiments 
indicate that the illusion is caused by an unmonitored 
overshoot of the target by the eyes. This suggests that 
Position information during tracking is derived from 
efferent signals rather than from proprioceptive feedback 
from the extraocular muscles.—Journal abstract. 

2181. MacLeod, Donald I. & Hayhoe, Mary. (Florida 
State U., Inst. of Molecular Biophysics) Three pigments 
P normal and anomalous color vision. Journal of the 
Optical Society of America, 1974(Jan), Vol. 64(1), 92-96. 
Found that the color matches of normal and anoma- 
lous trichr omatic Os, taken together, uniquely determine 
the Spectral sensitivities of the normal red- and green- 
sensitive pigments for wavelengths longer than about 530 
nm. The key assumptions were that (a) a visual match is 
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a match for the pigments; and (b) one pigment is 
common to normal and deutan Os, another to normal 
and protan Os. Calculated spectral sensitivities for these 
2 pigments agreed closely with the luminosity curves of 
protanopes and deuteranopes. It is also shown that 
simple protanomalous and deuteranomalous Os may 
share a 3rd (anomalous) pigment. The spectral sensitivity 
calculated for this pigment was reasonably consistent 
with recent measurements on anomalous vision. (47 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2182. Mansfield, R. J. (Harvard U.) Latency func- 
tions in human vision. Vision Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
13(12), 2219-2234.—Examined how the latency of a 
dark-adapted O's response varies with flash luminance 
and flash duration. Upon receipt of a flash, 2 Os 
responded by releasing a contact switch. Latency varied 
as a power function of luminance with simple fractional 
exponents: an exponent of —/ for extended sources and 
an exponent of -/ for a point source. To a Ist 
approximation, the exponents were independent of flash 
duration, spectral composition, or retinal location. Both 
photopic and scotopic processes gave rise to latency 
functions with similar exponents. For brief flashes under 
all stimulus conditions examined, latency was deter- 
mined by the stimulus energy contained in the Ist 10 
msec of the flash independent of flash luminance level. 
The invariance of the period of temporal dependence 
indicates a linear process in latency determination. 
(French, German, & Russian summaries) (35 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

2183. Martinez, Nahum & Dawson, William E. (U. 
Notre Dame) Ranking of apparent area for different 
shapes of equal area. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 763-770.—36 undergraduates 
participated in one or both of 2 experiments in which 36 
figures of equal area but different form made up 6 form 
classes: triangles, quadrilaterals, polygons, ellipses, stars, 
and irregular figures. Ss ranked the figures from largest 
to smallest in perceived area and then ranked sets 
including figures from the different shape classes, the 
sets being formed on the basis of ranks in the Ist task. 
Rankings were significant within all sets suggesting 
consistent and differentiated influences of form on 
apparent area. Significant negative correlations between 
figure perimeter and ranks of estimated area in Exp I 
and their absence in Exp II suggest perimeter is related 
to apparent area with only certain sets of figures. 
—Journal abstract. 

2184. Mavrides, Cynthia M. (Laurentian U. Sudbury, 
Ontario, Canada) Form perception: Area and jagged- 
ness as objective and subjective dimensions. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 373). 867-874. 32 
university students performed magnitude estimation of 
the area and jaggedness of 6-, 8-, and 10-sided polygons 
over 90 trials. Half of the Ss in each case received 
feedback after each estimation. In general, feedback 
resulted in reduced errors for the estimation of both 
features, but did not change the correlations between the 
Objective measures of area and jaggedness and their 
corresponding subjective estimates. Either feedback or 
practice in estimation was judged sufficient to ralse 
feature-estimation correlations to the level of 9 when Ss 
Were tested with 30 additional polygons presented at2 
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different tachistoscopic speeds. Speed of presentation 
did not affect estimation of either measure. In a final 
stage, Ss drew polygons with different specified values of 
both features: errors in drawing for area were related to 
extremity with more extreme figures being drawn more 
accurately. Results support the validity of the particular 
physical measures used with respect to subjective 
dimensions utilized by Ss since extremely high correla- 
tions were present for both features even when no 
feedback was involved. It is concluded that differences in 
absolute errors of estimation were caused by a tendency 
in Ss to readjust the judgmental scales provided for them. 
—Journal abstract. 

2185. Mitchell, Donald E. & Baker, Andrew G. 
(Dalhousie U., Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada) Stereo- 
scopic aftereffects: Evidence for disparity-specific 
neurones in the human visual system. Vision Research, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 13(12), 2273-2288.—Found, with 2 
human Ss, that following adaptation to a target imaged 
with a certain disparity, the apparent depth of targets 
imaged with nearby disparities was altered. With simple 
stimuli (single lines), the maximum displacement oc- 
curred with adapting disparities of about 5’, but adapting 
disparities exceeding 15-20’ had no effect. On the other 
hand, following adaptation to a vertical grating, the 
apparent depth of a test grating was altered in a cyclical 
fashion with increasing adapting disparity, being dis- 
placed Ist in 1 direction and then the opposite with a 
period equal to twice the spatial period of the grating 
stimulus itself. Such periodic adaptation curves were 
found only if both test and adapting gratings were 
vertical. Results are compared with the properties of 
disparity-specific neurones in the cat and monkey visual 
cortex. (French, German, & Russian summaries) (27 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

2186. Näätänen, Risto. (U. Helsinki, Inst. of Psycholo- 
gy, Finland) Effect of stimulus background on waterfall 
illusion. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 
762.—Alternated 2 stimulus conditions affectin adja- 
cent retinal areas in 10 human Ss. Results of the 2 
experiments show that the crucial aspect of stimulation 
in producing the waterfall illusion is not the continuous 
movement per se but something within the stimulus field. 
It is suggested that the results do not support explana- 
tions of the illusion given in terms of an aftereffect 
occurring in those parts of the visual system directly 
affected by the waterfall stimulation.—Journal abstract. 

2187. Over, Ray & Wenderoth, Peter. (U. Queensland, 
St. Lucia, Australia) Is spatial masking selective to 
wavelength? Vision Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 
157-158.—Considers data from the literature, on the 
basis of which masking in the perception of orientation 
and spatial frequency should be selective to wavelength 
when both adaptation and target gratings are — 
monocularly, but not when target gratings are viewe 
with one eye and adaptation gratings with the other. 

2188. Pantle, Allan. E U) wees lea of 

i idal components of complex gratings: M 
tege ie qute Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 13(12), 
2195-2204.— Measured modulation (contrast) thresholds 
for complex gratings comprised of 2 sinusoidal compo- 
nents, using 2 Os. The spatial frequency of | component 
was twice that of the 2nd component. By comparing the 
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thresholds for complex gratings with those for simple 
sinusoidal gratings, it was possible to determine the 
degree of additivity of the visual effects of the sinusoidal 
components of the complex gratings. Different degrees 
of component summation were observed depending 
upon the spatial frequency of the components and their 
drift speed across the retina. Some implications for 
models of spatial information processing are discussed. 
(French, German, & Russian summaries) (16 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

2189. Petroy, A. P. & Zenkin, G. M. (Inst. of Problems 
of Information Transmission, Moscow, USSR) Torsional 
eye movements and constancy of the visual field. Vision 
Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 13(12), 2465-2477.—Exam- 
ined the eye movements of 6 Ss during lateral head 
tilting. Smooth tilts of the head to the shoulder caused 2 
kinds of eye movements. The Ist was a slow rotation of 
the eye in the direction opposite to that of the head. 
During this phase the attitude of the eye with reference 
to the gravity vertical did not alter. The 2nd kind of eye 
movement was a saccadic rotation about the visual axis 
in the direction of the head tilt. The speed of these 
saccades was about 200°/sec. The sizes of the saccades 
were in the .5-8° range. The 2 types of eye rotations 
correspond to the mechanisms of the orientation con- 
stancy in the visual system. In the slow phase the 
constancy is provided by keeping the eye attitude 
unchanged. During the fast phase, however, the saccades 
change the eye orientation in space, and the action of a 
neuronal mechanism is supposed. Findings clarify 
electrophysiological studies of the constant elements in 

the visual cortex of unanesthetized cats. (French, 
German, & Russian summaries)—Journal summary. 

2190. Prestrude, A. M.; Levenick, Keith & Woody, 
Katherine. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst. & State U.) The 
effect of age upon the detection of short wavelength 
light. 7.-/.-T. Journal of Life Sciences, 1973, Vol. 3(4), 
101—105.—Determined increment thresholds for 3 wavel- 
engths (408, 436, and 492 nm) against a 10-ft-c 
background with Os in 4 age groups: 7-13 yrs (n = 12), 
18-26 yrs (n. = 10), 34-45 yrs (n = 8), and 51-70 yrs 
(n= 5). The oldest Os required greater intensities at each 
of the test wavelengths than the other 3 age groups. 
Those groups exhibited a slight decrease from the 7-13 
group to the 34-45 group in the intensity required for 
detection at each wavelength. The maximum for each of 
these age-related effects occurred at 436 nm.—Journal 
abstract. 

2191. Rashbass, C. (U. London, Inst. i 
England) Transformations of CS ee 
incremental visual thresholds are invariant. Vision 
Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 97-99.—Argues that the 
hypothesis that incremental visual thresholds depend on 
the variance of the filtered waveform of luminance 
change implies that à waveform added to its time 
differential should have the same threshold as that 
waveform subtracted from its time differential. Si 
inversion and time reversal should also leave threshold 
unchanged. These predictions are tested critically and 
confirmed. Bloch's law is shown to be incompatible with 
the observations. (French, German, & Russian summar- 

les)—Journal abstract. 
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2192. Regan, D. & Beverley, K. I. (U. Keele, England) 
Some dynamic features of depth perception. Vision 
Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 13(12), 2369-2379. — Conduct- 
ed a study of depth perception with 2 male and 2 female 
Ss. Disparity cues affected an S's ability to detect 
movement only when stimulus oscillation frequency was 
less than 1 Hz. Disparity cues then increased sensitivity 
for targets close to the fixation plane (within 7.5’), but 
decreased sensitivity for targets whose disparities were 
greater. Binocular sensitivity to sideways movement was 
higher for targets in the fixation plane than for targets 
with finite disparities. The effect of frequency upon 
depth sensitivity was different for crossed, uncrossed, 
and zero disparities. Suprathreshold depth sensitivity had 
a steeper high-frequency attenuation for uncrossed than 
for crossed disparities. One “stereoanomalous” S could 
see depth for crossed disparities but gave no depth 
responses at all for uncrossed disparities. (French, 
German, & Russian summaries)—Journal summary. 

2193. Regan, D. & Beverley, K. I. (U. Keele, England) 
The dissociation of sideways movements from move- 
ments in depth: Psychophysics. Vision Research, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 13(12), 2403-2415.—Found that the 
thresholds of 2 Ss for sideways motion and for motion in 
depth could be separately measured when the targets 
viewed by the left and right eyes oscillated at different 
frequencies (frequency difference = AF Hz). Depth 
sensitivity fell off when depth oscillated faster than 1 Hz 
at most, and failed completely at 2-3 Hz. Sideways 
oscillations could be seen at much higher frequencies 
than depth oscillations (up to at least 20-25 Hz). The 
unexpectedly large effect of AF upon depth sensitivity 
Suggests that there is more than 1 class of disparity 
detector such that a given monocular input to a given 
disparity detector is elicited by only 1 direction of retinal 
image movement. (French, German, & Russian summar- 
ies) (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2194. Richards, Larry G. & Hempstead, John D. (U. 
Virginia) Auditory pretraining as a determinant of visual 
thresholds for pseudowords. American Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 86(2), 325-329.— Pretrained 20 
male undergraduates with oral presentations of either 3- 
or 6-letter pseudowords exposed 0, 1, 5, 25, or 50 times. 
Tachistoscopic duration thresholds were then obtained 
for these pseudowords. Significant differences in thresh- 
olds due to word length were found, but frequency of 
auditory pretraining failed to yield differences. This 
Tesult contradicts that of D. W. Forrest (see PA, Vol 
33:2737) but is in accord with those of R. L. Sprague (see 
PA, Vol 34:5265) and of L. Postman and M. R. 
Rosenzweig (see PA, Vol 31:5736).—Journal abstract. 

2195. Rinalducci, Edward J.; Lowenhaupt, S. Belinda 
& Martinez, John M. (U. Virginia) Equivalent-back- 
ground transformation for spatially, temporally, and 
chromatically differing photopic stimuli. Vision Re- 
search, 1973(Dec), Vol. 13(12), 2557-2571.—Used the 
equivalent-background transformation developed by B- 
H. Crawford to examine the equivalence of adaptive 
states (dark and light adaptation) in long-term photopic 
adaptation using targets of varying duration. 2 target 
durations and 4 chromatic combinations of red and 
green adapting stimuli (red on red, green on green, red 
on green, and green on red) were used to test 3 Ss with 
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normal color vision for equivalence with respect to test- 
stimulus duration, area, and chromatic composition. 
Equivalence between light-adapted and dark-adapted 
states did not exist for the stimulus variations employed. 
In particular, the degree of temporal summation varied 
importantly with the area of the test stimulus used, as 
well as with the spectral composition of the test and 
adapting fields. Thus more than 1 process was needed to 
explain the temporal integration of light in the photopic 
visual system, and these were hypothesized to be 
excitatory and inhibitory processes of the visual recep- 
tive field. It was found, however, that when 2 color- 
defective Ss were used to isolate more completely cone 
mechanisms and reduce the possibility of cone interac- 
tions, equivalence between adaptive states was obtained. 
(French, German, & Russian summaries) (36 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

2196. Rommetveit, Ragnar & Blakar, Roly M. (U. 
Oslo, Psychological Inst., Norway) Induced semantic- 
associative states and resolution of binocular-rivalry 
conflicts between letters. Scandinavian Journal of 
Psychology, 1973, Vol. 14(3), 185-194.—Presented pairs 
of rivaling words (e.g. hell/tell) in conjunction with 
context words which appeared 0, 1, and 4 sec before the 
rivalry pair to 72 undergraduates. In addition, non-word 
pairs (e.g, shap/shar) were employed. Contextually 
appropriate resolutions (e.g., seeing only hell in hell/tell) 
were induced by syntagmatically related context words 
(e.g, dark-hell), by contrast contexts (e.g., heaven-hell), 
and by contingency contexts (e.g., devil-hell). The latter 
had an unequivocal effect only when appearing 4 sec 
before the rivalry pair, whereas syntagmatic and contrast 
contexts affected resolution most strongly when context 
and rivalry pair appeared simultaneously and the S tried 
deliberately to counteract contextual influence. Findings 
are discussed in the light of related previous experiments 
and are interpreted as evidence for, and further specifica- 
tion of, superordinate cognitive control of perceptual 
operations.—Journal abstract. 

2197. Rouquette, Michel L. (U. Paul-Valéry, Montpel- 
lier, France) [A theory of color perception from the 18th 
century.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1973-1974, Vol. 
27(1-4), 45-47.—Describes an 18th-century theory of 
color perception which could have been utilized in the 
researcp of the time (but was not) to the advantage of 
Psychophysiology. The question of why some ideas are 
developed and others are not is considered. 

2198. Sailor, A. Louise. (East Texas State U.) Effect of 
Practice on expansion of peripheral vision. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 720-722.—Tested 24 
College speed reading students for a measure of peripher- 
al vision with a Lafayette Color Perimeter. Half of the Ss 
practiced detection of a white stimulus object for a 
period of 6 wk. Ss serving as controls assisted by moving 
the carrier into the visual field of an _experimental 
partner. Analysis of variance showed significant increase 
in visual fields for all Ss, experimental and control. It is 
Suggested that attention factors and equipment used in 
the speed reading classes accounted for these results. 


—Journal abstract. 
2199. Schioldborg, Per; Paus, Erik & Myhre, cor 
(U. Oslo, Psychological Inst., Norway) Effect of task, 


selection set, and dispersion of attention on visual 
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identification time. Scandinavian Journal oi Psycholo; 
1973, Vol. 14(3), 195-198,— Presented vi and digits 
to 3 ee tows of 1, 2, or 3. The time 
required for identifying their position, color, class, or 
names were recorded. The identification tasks were 
performed under 3 different conditions of preparatory 
set which made use of position, color, and class as 
selecting attributes, Under each selection set, only the 
identification of letters and digits as such required more 
time with increasing number of items, indicating limiting 
conditions fora “constancy” model of attention. For all 
identification tasks, selection procured by class yielded 
longer identification time than selection by position or 
color, suggesting different levels of complexity in 
information processing. Identification of class under a 
position set, or position under a class set, required less 
time than the corresponding combinations with color in 
place of position, suggesting that analysis of form and 
position relate basically to dB same processes,—Journal 
abstract. 

2200. Sekuler, Robert & Littlejohn, John. (Northwest- 
ern U., Cresap Lab. of Neuroscience & Behavior) Tilt 
aftereffect following very brief exposures. Vision Re- 
search, 1974(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 151-152.—Examined data 
on the time course for development of tilt aftereffects 
(TAEs). 4 Os were each tested in 5 sessions with exposure 
to a tilted grating which they adjusted to subjective 
horizontal. One of 3 inducing stimuli (left, right, or 
control) was selected prior to each trial, and the test bar 
was randomly set to | of 4 selected starting orientations. 
orientations. measurements were also made, and the 
TAEs defined as the difference between O's experimen- 
tal and control mean average settings. TAEs increased 
with exposure duration for both inducing orientations 
and was essentially constant for durations greater than 
18 msec. Analysis of variance was performed on the 
results, and a model proposed which expresses the fact 
that the interaction between duration and orientation 
was nonsignificant. The model fits data from both 
orientations with a common function. It is concluded 
that the data support the idea that protracted viewing is 
not critical to the TAE and that the TAE is the result of a 
process with a relatively short time constant.—A. 
McLean. : 

2201. Sharpe, C. R. (McGill U., DRB Aviation 
Medical Research Unit, Montreal, Quebec, Canada) The 
colour specificity of spatial adaptation: Red-blue 
interactions. Vision Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 
41-51.—Cites results obtained from earlier psychophysi- 
cal experiments which have shown that spatially adapt- 
ing to a sinusoidal grating of one color can significantly 
elevate the contrast threshold of another test grating of à 
different color. This effect occurs even when the 
luminance of the adapting pattern is too low to excite the 
color channel responsible for detecting the test grating, 
The present 6 experiments hypothesized that this cross- 
color spatial adaptation is the aftereffect of prolonged 
inhibition between spatial pattern detectors. Cross-color 
spatial adaptation of 1 experienced S and 1 control was 
interocularly transferred to a significantly greater extent 
than same-color adaptation, suggesting that the former 
occurs at a more central stage in the visual pathway. 
Both same- and cross-color spatial adaptation were 
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Spatial frequency specific. It is proposed, therefore, that 
spatial frequency tuning curves determined by cross- 
color spatial adaptation represent the extent of inhibitory 
input to the detectors responsible for detecting the test 
gratings, from those detectors stimulated by the adapting 
grating. (French, German, & Russian summaries) (32 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2202. Shipley, T. & Popp, M. (U. Miami, Medical 
School, Vision Lab.) On matrices in the study of pattern 
perception. Vision Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 13(12), 
2573-2574.—Describes a method for examining pattern 
perception which includes stereotransformation (the 
horizontal shift of a subportion of a pattern) as one of a 
class of all possible subunit transformations. The manner 
in which the binocular system solves the pattern 
processing problem is a subclass of the way the visual 
System as a whole perceives patterns. 

2203. Stabell, Ulf & Stabell, Bjorn. (U. Oslo, Psycho- 
logical Inst., Norway)Scotopic and photopic afterimages. 
Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1973, Vol. 14(3), 
210-212.—Found that the curves of photopic and 
Scotopic afterimages coincide in a series of 4 experi- 
ments. Findings confirm the suggestion that disposition 
for scotopic contrast hue is controlled basically by the 
ratio of hue-related processes initiated upon chromatic 
prestimulation of cones, while the achromatic test- 

Stimulation is a constant stimulus, regardless of test 
variables.—Journal abstract. 

2204. Stabell, Ulf & Stabell, Bjorn. (U. Oslo, Inst. of 
Psychology, Norway) Chromatic rod activity at mesopic 
intensities. Vision Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 13(12), 
2255-2260.—When a green-blue Scotopic stimulus is 
superimposed upon a deep red test light, the hue of the 
test light changes toward blue. For this reason it is 
considered that both rods and cones contribute a 
chromatic component at mesopic intensity levels. Find- 
ings of the present study are at variance with the 
hypothesis of rods as the color receptors of blue and 

suggest that rods, both at Scotopic and mesopic intensity 
levels, may initiate every hue of the spectrum, depending 
on the relative sensitivity of the spectrally opponent cells 
produced by the selective chromatic stimulation of 
cones. (French, German, & Russian summaries) (18 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

2205. Stecher, Sidney; Sigel, Claude & Lange, R 
V. (Lehigh U.) Composite adaptation and. e 
frequency interactions. Vision Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
13(12), 2527-2531.—Found that the threshold elevation 
in 1s for a sinusoidal grating of 13.3 c/deg was 
significantly less for adaptation to a sum of 10.7 and 8 
c/deg or 13.3 and 8 c/deg than for adaptation to 10.7 or 

13.3 alone. This finding poses severe problems ifani 

theory of independent spatial frequency channels 
(French, German, & Russian summaries)—Journal 
summary. 

2206. Stromeyer, C. F.; Lange, A. F. 

(Stanford U.) Spatial frequency ain Pa be am 
vision. Vision Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 13(12), 
2345-2360.— Generated color aftereffects (McCollough 
effects) specific to each member of a pair of vertical 
gratings which had identical frequency spectra but which 
differed in the phase angles between their frequency 
components. The pairs of gratings were either left- and 
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right-facing sawtooth gratings or gratings comprised of 
the sum of 2 harmonics—Ist and 2nd, Ist and 3rd, or Ist 
and 4th. Color aftereffects were readily obtained from 3 
Ss with sawtooth gratings (which had sharp edges) and 
with patterns comprised of Ist and 2nd harmonics; the 
effects were very weak with the Ist and 3rd harmonic 
patterns and almost absent with the Ist and 4th 
harmonic patterns. Results suggest that there are phase- 
sensitive broadband mechanisms within the visual 
system and that each “spatial frequency channel” cannot 
be simply represented by a single, symmetric line spread 
function. (French, German, & Russian summaries) (36 
ref)—Journal summary. 

2207. Tolhurst, D. J.; Sharpe, C. R. & Hart, G. (U. 
Cambridge, Physiological Lab., England) The analysis of 
the drift rate of moving sinusoidal gratings. Vision 
Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 13(12), 2545-2555.— Obtained 
evidence for velocity-specific channels in the human 
visual system by adapting 3 Ss to drifing sinusoidal 
gratings and determining the amount of threshold 
elevation at other drift rates. The shape of the elevation 
curve depended on the adapting velocity but suggested 
that the channels had little high-velocity decline in 
sensitivity. Distinct thresholds for detecting the move- 
ment and the spatial structure of the stimulus were 
distinguished. These 2 thresholds were elevated inde- 
pendently by adaptation: the movement threshold was 
affected only at velocities close to the adapting velocity, 
but the pattern-discrimination threshold was affected 
equally at all test velocities. It is suggested that there are 
2 systems of channel: one analyzes movement and is 
composed of velocity-specific units; the other analyzes 
spatial structure and is not subdivided into velocity- 
specific units. (French, German, & Russian summaries) 
(28 ref)—Journal summary. 

.2208. Tulunay-Keesey, Ü. & Vassilev, Angel. (U. 
Wisconsin, Medical Center, Madison) Foveal spatial 
sensitization with stabilized vision. Vision Research, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 101-105.—Measured the foveal 
increment threshold of a small test flash presented 
briefly against concentric adapting fields of various sizes. 
Parallel experiments with unstabilized and stabilized 
images were carried out with 2 Ss. Results obtained 
under either viewing condition confirm that illumination 
of the area adjacent to the tested one lowered its 
sensitivity; and the light falling further away had the 
opposite, sensitizing, effect. The magnitude of sensitiza- 
Don was smaller with stabilized vision. It is suggested 
that foveal sensitization is mediated by both "sustained" 
and | transient” systems in normal vision and primarily 
by sustained" when the images are stabilized on the 
retina. (French, German, & Russian summaries) (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

f 2209. von Campenhausen, Christoph. (U. Mainz, Inst. 
or General Zoology, W. Germany) Detection of short 
time delays between photic stimuli by means of pattern 
induced flicker colors (PIFCs). Vision Research. 
1973(Dec), Vol. 13(12), 2261-2272.—Conducted experi- 
ments with 7 female and 5 male 20-40 yr olds using a 
disc of the type of Benhams top; the black and white 
pattern on the Totating disc fuses, resulting in 2 
concentric rings of different color. The threshold of 
detection of color differences between the rings was 
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studied as a function of the pattern and the frequency of were foveally vi 
/ rotation. Data indicate that relative shifts in abe adaptation SE E SE Vt the se 
between photic stimuli at neighboring retinal areas of ness of an inducer flash (1.56 log mL luminance) to raise 
less than 1 msec may alter the color. The effect of these test threshold is a function of its duration as well as its 
short time differences is attributed hypothetically to the separation from the test. Test threshold was raised as the 
activity of the horizontal cells. (French, German, & duration of the inducer flash increased from 5 to 35 msec 
Russian summaries) (16 ref)—Journal summary. or as separation decreased from 40.8 to 6.8' of visual 
2210. Wallace, Benjamin. (Western Illinois U.) Effect angle. (French, German, & Russian summaries) (23 ref) 
of color on reported autokinetic movement. Perceptual _—Journal abstract. 
& Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 785-786.—40 
undergraduates reported autokinetic movement under 1 Motor Processes & Performance 


of 4 color conditions (red, green, violet, and yellow). 
Analysis indicates that, Gegen the overall SC SN 2215. Adams, Jack A. & Goetz, Ernest T. (U. Illinois) 
of color on magnitude of reported movement was not Feedback and practice as variables in error detection 
significant, the interaction between color and trials was SD Correction. Journal of Motor Behavior, 1973(Dec), 
significant (p < .01). Vol. 5(4), 217-224.—Tested, in 2 experiments using a 
2211. Wilson, David. A centre for accommodative linear displacement task, J. A. Adams's 1971 closed-loop 
vergence motor control. Vision Research, 1973(Dec), Dez, ae assumes responise- produced. feedback ang 
Vol. 13(12), 2491-2503.—Measured latencies of response EE a GE oe inem eeren 
in accommodation, accommodative vergence, and pupil SEH e S rid ien ion PA erra de 
diameter to changing accommodation stimuli as well as Amone ol KE e rici be wae S riablcs and 
e Pda was ` x igh Ee both were found to be effective in error detection and 
tion) ofthe Eer E HE correction. The informativeness of feedback channels 
9f the accommodation, accommodative vergence, and what it means for motor behavior are discussed. 
and pupil systems which had the least number of blocks _ Journal abstract, 
was deduced. The signal transmission delays in the 2216. Botterbusch, Karl F. (Stout State U., Materials 
various pathways of the model were determined and Development Center) An investigation of the reliability 
related to the known physiological delays. Results and validity of an assembly work sample. Vocational 
suggest the existence of a center for motor control of Evaluation & Work Adjustment Bulletin, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
accommodative vergence which is quite independent of ` ez, |1-19.—Attempted to determine the internal 
the accommodation system. (French, German, & Rus- consistency of an assembly work sample and to investi- 
sian summaries) (18 ref)—Journal summary. gate the relationship between the work sample and the 
2212. Wilson, David. Noise coupling between manual (Aptitude M) and the finger (Aptitude F) 
accommodation and accommodative vergence. Vision dexterity aptitudes of the General Aptitude Test Battery 
Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 13(12), 2505-2513—Found (GATB). It was hypothesized that if a work sample 
that, for monocular viewing, the fluctuations in accom- measured finger and manual dexterity, then clients who 
modative lens power in the frequency range ¥-3 Hz were performed well on the work sample (i.e., got low time 
onsiderably greater than those in accommodative and error scores) would also perform well on the 
measures of Aptitudes F and M (i.e., get high aptitude 
scores). 20 male and 34 female undergraduates served as 
Ss in a task requiring assembly of a 9-piece U-bolt. The 
GATB scales were administered and, after several weeks 
work samples were submitted. 


in small signal linear gain with increasing frequency of t, errors increased signifi- 
the accommoda EN E system tian ol the accom- cantly as the test trials proceeded, time Sr ex 
modation system, rather than from some nonlinear highly reliable and valid, and content validity was 
phenomenon. (French, German, & Russian summaries) determined to be adequate.—R. S. Vi mue 
—Journal summary. 2217. Danev, S. G.; de Winter, oom V nho 5 
2213! Woolsey, John A. & Newman, Colin V. (U. (Netherlands Inst. for Ereren, M EE o 
Birmingham, England) Motion aftereffects following Improvising in simulated mapua tas sta Vel. AD 
inspection of contrarotating stimuli. Vision Research, “time stress.’ Studia Moss sar E oC 4 
1973(Dec), Vol. 13(12), 2587-2589.—Describes results of 54-64.—Examined whether if, GEN 
an experiment with 20 Ss which support the hypothesis sudden disturbance in M struc Si E Gg 
of counterbalanced (Le space-time opponent) processee would Be performed WEE orn aus 
ee val systema DUUM eau objects from ] can into another by means of pue? 
2214. ie Rockefeller S.; Diamond, A. L. & Cole, tweezers. In 1 Se delay of 15 266 
Robert E. (ee Hawaii Lab of Sensory Sciences) Effects Ee Ste: ge S ENS this disturbance, if it 
of inducer duration and separation on test threshold. (condition 15) a 20 sec after the beginning of the 
Vision Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 83-87.—Assessed occurred, took P Ze ‘dition 2.0) More katachreses were 
the function of duration of the inducer field on adjacent original stimulus DE 20. This is explained by & 
test thresholds in a simultaneous contrast experiment. erformed ue E tress ex verienced by the Ss, and 
The test and inducer were 1’ diameter light flashes and difference in the time str D A 
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vergence movements of the covered eye. Considering the 
close synkinesis between these motor responses for step 
changes or slow variations in accommodative stimulus, 
this finding is unexpected. This apparent lack of 
S 


ynkinesis resulted mainly from the more rapid decrease of assembly practice, wi 
Error scores were inconsisten 
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by a difference in the availability of the right tool. 
Katachretical behavior led more often to exceeding of 
the available time than other ways of dealing with the 
task. Therefore it is thought that in specific working 
situations katachreses may more often lead to accidents 
than other ways of working. Regardless of the difference 
in conditions, the number of katachreses decreased as 
the series of tasks continued. This finding indicates a 
learning effect, which was confirmed by the shorter 
“walking times" and “working times" in the 2nd half of 
the total performance. It was also found that men were 
more inclined than women to work in a katachretical 
way. (Slovak & Russian summaries)—Journal abstract. 

2218. de Klerk, Len F. & Eerland, Ed. (U. Leiden, 
Netherlands) The relation between prediction outcome 
and choice reaction speed: Comments on the study of 
Geller et al. (1973). Acta Psychologica, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
37(5), 301-306.—Determined the effects of prediction 
outcome on 2-choice reaction speed (CRS) with unequal 
probable alternatives. The frequency imbalance was 
80/20. Prior to each stimulus presentation, each of the 8 
student Ss made a prediction. Immediately after each 
stimulus presentation Ss made an identification response 
as quickly and accurately as possible. Ss were instructed 
to predict that stimulus they really believed would occur. 
CRS was faster to correctly predicted stimuli but not to 
the more probable stimulus. The latter result was not 
consistent with the findings of E. S. Geller, C. P. 
Whitman, and D. S. Post (see PA, Vol 51:166). It is 
argued that this discrepancy might be due to differences 
in specific task instructions between studies. It is 
concluded that when Ss correctly predicted the less 
probable stimulus alternative their confidence in the 
correctness of their prediction was stronger than when 
they correctly predicted the more probable stimulus 
alternative.—Journal abstract. 

2219. Fishburne, Robert P. & Waag, Wayne L. (U.S. 
Naval Aerospace Medical Research Lab., Pensacola, 
Fla.) Temporal characteristics of interstimulus interval 
in serial choice reaction time. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 723726.—Randomly assigned 45 
US Navy officer candidates to fixed, patterned, and 
random schedules having durations of interstimulus 
intervals of 2, 3, and 4 sec. As the regularity of the 
presentation schedule decreased, reaction time (RT) 
increased, For FT Presentation, RT increased as a 
function of duration while the quickest RTs occurred at 
the mean interstimulus interval for random-interval 
presentation. RTs remained the same under the pat- 
terned-interval presentation schedule.—Journal abstract. 

2220. Glencross, D. J. (Flinders U. South Australia. 
School of Social Sciences, Bedford Park) Temporal 
organization in a repetitive speed skill. Ergonomics, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 16(6), 765-716.—Employed motion 
photography, a strain gauge record of the force exerted 
on the handle of the crank, and an EMG analysis of the 
activity of the principal agonist and antagonist muscles 
about the wrist, elbow, and shoulder joints of the arm to 
record the details of the ongoing response of 19 male 
20-37 yr olds during a hand-cranking task. Effector 

organization was evaluated in terms of serial timing and 
positional timing. Serial timing involved the sequencing 
or ordering of response units and their phasing or 
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temporal structuring. Positional timing was the relation- 
ship between the occurrence of the response and an 
external event or signal. Results show that phasing was 
of central importance in the organization of the response 
by effector processes. This form of temporal structuring 
appeared to be more significant than positional timing. 
There was some evidence that the faster Ss were also the 
more consistent in the temporal organization of the 
response. It is suggested that the skilled performer 
establishes a relatively stable motor program in which 
the instructions initiating the principal events are 
ordered into a well defined temporal sequence which 
operates in part in an open-loop fashion. (French & 
German summaries) (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2221. Glencross, D. J. (Flinders U. South Australia, 
Bedford Park) The effects of changes in direction, load, 
and amplitude of movement on gradation of effort. 
Journal of Motor Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 5(4), 207-216. 
—Investigated the effects of changes in res ce to 
cranking, amplitude of movement, and direction of 
movement on the gradation of the response in hand 
cranking. Ss were 19 20-37 yr old males. Criteria of 
gradation were derived from strain gauge and EMG 
records. A modification in gradation occurred principal- 
ly when the resistance to movement changed appreci- 
ably. Findings are discussed in terms of 1 basic pattern 
of organization that is used, despite variations in task 
conditions.—Journal abstract. 

2222. Guiard, Yves & Requin, Jean. Effects of 
preparatory period on a reaction-time followed by a 
pointing movement either guided or not. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 980-982.—Investi- 
gated the relationship between movement time (MT) and 
reaction time (RT) in a pointing task conducted with 6 
Ss. Results show that MT, as opposed to RT, did not 
depend upon duration of preparatory period. On the 
other hand, the mean MT, but not the mean RT, was 
Shortened by guidance of the movement. The timing of 
preparatory processes in such task is discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

2223. Kieffer, Leigh F. & Tennyson, Robert D. 
(Florida State U., Center for Computer Assisted Instruc- 
tion) Effects of concurrent negative feedback on 
performance of two motor tasks. Journal of Motor 
Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 5(4), 241-248.—Investigated 
the effects of stress on state anxiety (A- State) and on 
heart rate (HR) of 23 llth grade males using 2 
Psychomotor tasks. In the stress condition, Ss received 
negative feedback about performance; in the nonstress 
condition Ss were given rest intervals. Ss in the 2 
conditions showed similar pretask A-State and HR 
measures. However, during the tasks the groups showed 
differing regression lines. The nonstress group main- 
tained the same A-State level across the tasks, with 
increased HR Occurring as a result of the motor task. 
The stress group increased in A-State and HR measures. 
The 2 groups were Significantly different (p < .01) in all 
within-task measures. The stress group performed better 
on the 2 motor skill tasks.—Journal abstract. 

2224. Klipple, Alfred G. & Roberts, King M. (U.S- 
Dept. of Transportation, Federal Highway Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C.) The effects of imposed variabil- 
ity on continuous motor control. American Journal of 
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Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 86(2), 361-367.—Determined 
the effects of variability independent of mean probability 
and cost effects. 12 male and 12 female undergraduates 
earned money at a rate proportional to the size of a bar 
of light they controlled, and were penalized a variable 
charge when the bar exceeded marked limits. High 
variability in these costs produced more conservative 
control even though the optimal bar length remained 
constant, and females were even less variable and more 
conservative (less optimal in their responding) than 
males. Results suggest that dynamic decision-making 
behavior may be affected by variables not speci- 
fied by maximization-of-expected-value models.—Journal 
abstract. 
2225. Marteniuk, Ronald G. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) Retention characteristics of motor short-term 
memory cues. Journal! of Motor Behavior, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 5(4), 249-259.—Examined the retention characteris- 
tics of several cues thought to underlie movement 
reproduction ability. Results are discussed in terms of 2 
models of motor short-term memory, one postulated by 
G. J. Laabs (1973) and one by R. L. Pepper and L. M. 
Herman (1970). Ss were 60 right-handed undergraduate 
males. Trace decay was indexed by constant error and 
not variable error. It appeared that the movement cues 
studied, all had access to the central processing capacity, 
in that forgetting did not occur until rehearsal was 
blocked by the introduction of a secondary task. 
However, there was some evidence to indicate that 
different cues were centrally represented in varying 
degrees of exactness. In this respect reliance on active 
movement cues and location cues produced better 
reproduction than passive movement and distance cues. 
The existence of an adaptation level established from the 
range of movement utilized was supported, and short 
movements were more dependent on central processing 
capacity than were long movements.—Journal abstract. 
2226. Sheridan, Martin R. (U. Hull, England) Effects 
of S-R compatibility and task difficulty on unimanual 
movement time. Journal of Motor Behavior, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 5(4), 199-205.—Conducted 2 experiments using a 
system in which right-handed male Ss (N = 34) 
controlled a cursor on an oscilloscope screen by moving 
a lever, and the stimulus-response (S-R) relationship on 
either hand could be reversed. The effect on unimanual 
movement time of varying S-R compatibility and task 
difficulty was examined. Results indicate the necessity of 
specifying task difficulty in an investigation of S-R 
compatibility. As task difficulty increased, the difference 
in performance between the right and left hands became 
more marked. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 4 
2227. Whitener, Susie F. & James, Karen W. (Georgia 
Southern Coll., Div. of Home Economics) The relation- 
ship among motor tasks for preschool children. Journal 
of Motor Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 5(4), 231-239.—De- 
termined the relationship among motor tasks on the 
Whitener Motor Performance Battery of Tests. Ss were 
208 preschool children from white, middle- and upper- 
class families. Factor analyses revealed relationships 
among the test battery tasks for 2 age groups. 4 de 
extracted for the 3- and 4-yr age group were Total M 
Strength and Leg Power, Arm and Shoulder Power an 
Gross Coordination, Rhythmic Coordination, and an 
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Unknown factor. For the 5- and 6-yr age group, 5 factors 
were named: Rhythmic Coordination, Arm and Total 
Body Strength, Speed of Movement and Power, Gross 
Motor Coordination, and Dynamic Balance. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2228. Williams, L. R. (U. Otago, School of Physical 
Education, Dunedin, New Zealand) Perceptual delay of 
the second of two adjacent stimuli in a large body 
movement. Journal of Motor Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
5(4), 225-230.—Examined conscious perception of the 
apparent time of occurrence of the 2nd of 2 closely 
spaced stimuli, using an extended body movement. In 2 
experiments with male undergraduates (N = 62), a 
considerable perceptual delay was found whether or not 
the response to the 2nd stimulus curtailed the primary 
response, and whether the 2nd stimulus occurred during 
the movement response to the Ist stimulus or during the 
Teaction time to the Ist stimulus. At present there 
appears to be no satisfactory explanation of the 
phenomenon.—Journal abstract. 
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2229. Cole, Michael & Scribner, Sylvia. (Rockefeller 
U., New York, N.Y.) Culture & thought: A psychological 
introduction. New York, N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, 
1974. viii, 227 p.—Reviews the major fields of research 
relating culture and cognition, discussing the history of 
speculation concerning culture-thought relations in 
perception, language, memory, classification, and prob- 
lem solving. (11 p ref) 

2230. Conrad, D. W. (North Carolina State U., 
Raleigh) The effects of intermittent noise on human 
serial decoding performance and physiological re- 
sponse. Ergonomics, 1973(Nov), Vol. 16(6), 739-747. 
—Investigated the effects of continuous, periodic, and 
aperiodic broad band noise on the serial decoding 
performance of 16 undergraduates. The task configura- 
tion combined a basic serial reaction function with a 
mental coding and short-term memory function. Activa- 
tion or arousal effects of noise were assessed using finger 
photoplethysmographic blood volume pulse amplitude, 
pulse rate, and forearm EMG. Responses to a noise 
annoyance sensitivity questionnaire were used to kee; 
noise annoyance sensitivity constant across groups. Eac 
S was isolated in a soundproof chamber while perform- 
ance data and physiological data were collecte: under 4 
counterbalanced conditions: work in quiet, continuous 
noise, periodic noise, and aperiodic noise, Finger 
vasoconstriction response was significantly higher in all 
noise conditions than in quiet (p < .03). Furthermore, 
vasconstriction responses were higher for Ss highly 
annoyed by noise than for Ss less annoyed by noise 

< DI. (French & German summaries) (24 ref) 
= abstract. 

Lesa anton Kjell. (Gaustad Hosp., Oslo, Norway) 
Associative frequency and response latency. Scandi- 
navian Journal of Psychology, 1973, Vol. 14(3), 199-202. 
—Conducted a single word free-association experiment 
with 176 19-68 yr old Norwegians. Latency of response 
related more highly to the number of different words 
associated with a stimulus word (D) than to the response 
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frequency of the words involved. D was therefore 
assumed to reflect a basic characteristic of the associa- 
tive relationship between the stimulus and response 
words. The inverse relationship between associative 
frequency and latency was interpreted to mean that 
frequency reflects some relatively frequent. order of 
preference of possible response words for individual Ss. 
—Journal abstract. 

2232. Greeno, James G. (U. Michigan) Theory and 
practice regarding acquired cognitive structures. Edu- 
cational Psychologist, 1973(Fal), Vol. 10(3), 117-122. 
—Asserts that recent developments in cognitive psychol- 
ogy, particularly the theory of semantic memory and the 
theory of processes involved in problem solving, seem 
likely to provide a basis for strong developments in the 
theory of learning. These will be based on rigorous 
representations of cognitive states that are desired as the 
outcomes of instruction. It seems probable that a 
distinction between algorithmic knowledge and more 
general propositional knowledge will be needed in such a 
theory, and that knowledge of simple procedures will be 
distinguished from ability to interpret information in a 
problem, and also from skill in generating subgoals in 
order to organize problem-solving activity. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2233. Kemler, William M. & Weist, Richard M. (U. 
Nebraska, Lincoln) Overt rehearsal/free recall pro- 
gram. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1-B), 
201-208.—Presents a computer program, entitled overt 
rehearsal-free recall (ORFR) and written in FORTRAN 
IV, created to obtain repetition and organization scores 
from rehearsal data and to relate these scores to recall 
data. Both E's organization and that generated by S 
independently of E's taxonomy are analyzed. The 
program is considered to be a general tool which may be 
used in conjunction with other programs and statistical 
tests. The ORFR program listing and an example of 
output are included.—B. McLean. 

2234. Klein, Gary A. & Klein, Helen A. (Oakland U.) 
oe brad as a function of contextual informa- 

ion. American Journal of Psychology, 1973(Jun , Vol. 

86(2), 399-406.— Carried Du T RRR S 120 
undergraduate psychology students, who were asked to 
identify word units within unbroken strings of letters that 
varied in contextual structure. In Exp 1 the strings were 
Ist-, 3rd-, and 6th-order approximations to English, and 
a prose passage; in Exp 2 they were ungrammatical 
anomalous, and grammatical passages. Ss in both 
experiments showed highly significant increments in 
performance with increasing contextual structure. Re- 
sults are discussed in terms of word-recognition models 
postulating distinctive-feature tests—Journal abstract. 
,_, 2235. Posner, Michael I. (U. Oregon) Cognition: An 
introduction. Glenview, Ill.: Scott, Foresman, 1973. 208 
p. $4.25.—Presents a comprehensive review of cognitive 
psychology which includes sections on Tepresentation in 
memory, abstraction and iconic Concepts, symbolic 
concepts and Se structures, mental operations. 
consciousness, and search strategi 4 
IP Rp ref) gies and problem solv. 

2236. Putnoky, Jenö. (Eótós Loránd U., Budapest, 
Hungary) Are cognitive processes regulated only by 

feed-back systems? Studia Psychologica, 1973, Vol. 15(1), 
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65—71.—Eótvós that neurophysiological and regulation- 
theoretical evidence may help to extend the principles 
involved in the intrasystem and intersystem feed-back 
loops and in the recently discovered feed-forward 
mechanism to certain spheres of the symbolic behavior. 
The concept of a feed-back-feed-forward transformation 
is introduced in an effort to understand the energetical 
background of cognitive behavior. An attempt is made to 
extrapolate to the organizations of higher quality (a) the 
role of the neural disinhibition in conditioning, from 
which the aspecific, energetical factor of the abstraction 
can be inferred; (b) lateral inhibition, which can be one 
of the specific, "informational" factors of the abstrac- 
tion; and (c) the assumptions in connection with 
deactivating effects of the central motor dominancy, 
which are directed to perceptual patterns. (Slovak & 
Russian summaries) (51 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2237. Simmons, James G. (U. Rhode Island) Pat- 
terned versus unpatterned sequences of study and 
recall trials in free recall of a categorizable word list. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
101(1), 191-193.—In a free-recall situation, 4 groups of 
15 undergraduates (patterned groups) each received 
presentation (P) and recall (R) trials in 1 of 4 sequential 
arrangements predetermined by E. 2 of these groups 
received an identical number of P trials and R trials in 
differing sequential arrangements. 3 groups of 15 Ss 
(unpatterned groups) each received the same number of 
P trials and R trials as 1 of the patterned groups but were 
allowed to arrange their trials in any order they 
preferred. During P trials a categorizable 40-word list 
was presented at a 1.5-sec rate. All R trials were | min in 
duration except for the 14th and final R trial, which was 
untimed. No significant differences were found between 
the 7 groups on mean number of words recalled or mean 
category clustering on common immediate postinput R 
Trial 14.—Journal abstract. 

2238. Tyler, Leona E. (U. Oregon) Individual differ- 
ences: Abilities and motivational directions. New York, 
N.Y.: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1974. vii, 247 p.—Pres- 
ents an introduction to the study and interpretation of 
individual differences in intelligence, special abilities, 
creativity, cognitive styles, and interests. The problem of 
individual differences in a democratic society, methods 
of obtaining data about individual differences, and the 
developmental characteristics of these differences are 
discussed. (10 p ref) 

2239. Wegmann, Michael & Weber, Robert. (Oklaho- 
ma State U.) Blink rate and imagined letters. Bulletin of 
the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(6A), 370-372. 
—Required 32 undergraduates to imagine and report 
letters of the alphabet that were “traced” out ina 3 X 3 
matrix by means of a series of auditory or visual 
messages. Each Ss eyeblink was monitored before, 
during, and after each message. Performance for the 
auditory presentation group was significantly better than 
that for the visual presentation group. Letters associated 
with long messages were significantly more difficult to 
identify correctly than those letters associated with short 
messages. Blinking during the imagery task was sup- 
pressed significantly, relative to 10-sec before and after 
periods. Possible implications of the blink suppression 
are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
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2240. Carney, James D. & Scheer, Richard K. 
(Arizona State U.) Fundamentals of logic. (2nd ed.). 
New York, N.Y.: Macmillan, 1974. xi, 428 p-—Presents 
an introduction to the principles of formal and informal 
logic and the logical structure of science. Topics include 
the appraisal of arguments, informal fallacies, truth 
tables, inferences, syllogistic and predicate logic, induc- 
tion and deduction, patterns of scientific explanation, 
and probability. 

2241. Chapman, C. Richard. (U. Washington, An- 
esthesia Research Center) Prior probability bias in 
information seeking and opinion revision. American 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 86(2), 269-282. 
—Conducted 2 experiments using 90 undergraduates in 
groups of 10, each group containing an equal number of 
and females. Ss successfully acquired probability 
, which they then used in an information-process- 
ing task. In general, opinion revision in information 
processing at low levels of prior probability bias was 
conservative; Ss were sometimes risky at high levels. The 
amount of conservatism was related to the diagnostic 
effect of the data processed, and the prior probability 
bias affected the amount of information Ss bought for a 
decision favored by the bias.—Journal abstract. 

2242. Connelly, F. Michael. (Ontario Inst. for Studies 
in Education, Toronto, Canada) Logical reasoning in 
science education. Theory into Practice, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
12(5), 278-285.—Discusses and charts a philosophically 
oriented curricular framework for the consideration of 
the student's logical reasoning ability in science. 

2243. Davidson, Neal A. & Osborne, J. Grayson. (Utah 
State U.) Fixed-ratio and fixed-interval schedule control 
of matching-to-sample errors by children. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 
27-36.—Used simultaneous, zero-delay, and 2-sec delay 
matching with 9 4—7 yr old children who matched to 
sample on fixed ratio (FR), FI, variable ratio (VR) and 
VI schedules. Distributions of errors, in which the 
greatest number of errors occurred at the ordinal 
position immediately after reinforcement. with fewer 
errors occurring at subsequent positions in the ratio, 
Were produced by 6 of 6 Ss on FR schedules for zero- 
delay and both of 2 Ss for 2-sec delay matching. Only 2 
Ss of 7 produced similar error distributions on simultane- 
ous matching for FR reinforcement. VR schedules 
produced slightly lower accuracy for most Ss and no 
Systematic error patterns for any S. Error distributions 
Occurred for all 5 Ss who experienced FI schedules for 
zero-delay matching. Peak error production occurred in 
the 2nd quarter of the interval. Similar patterns were not 
Produced on VI schedules of equal reinforcement 
density. It is suggested that schedule control of complex 
discriminated operants in children resembles control 
Over similar responses of nonhuman animals. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. eed 

2244. DeStefano, Johanna S. (Ohio State U.) Linguis- 
tics and logical reasoning. Theory into Practice, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 12(5) 272-277.—Contrasts various 
studies by linguists to show that the logical connection 
between reasoning and language is Very complex. It is 
concluded that the connection is still unclear. 


2245. Dobbs, Allen R. (U. Alberta, Edmontoi 
Canada) Stimulus coding of complex stimulus struc 
tures. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Nov 
Vol. 101(1), 164-168.— 6 groups of undergraduate 
(n = 17) learned paired-associate lists having complexl 
structured stimulus sets. Each consonant-consonant 
consonant stimulus consisted of 2 repeated (common ti 
4 items) and 1 nonrepeated letter. After a high degree o 
learning, the stimuli were abruptly altered to assess wha 
use Ss were making of the repeated elements. When the 
nonrepeated letters were unaltered, the repeated letter: 
were unchanged, re-paired, mixed up, or replaced for 4 
independent groups. When the nonrepeated letters were 
replaced, the repeated letters were either unchanged oi 
replaced. Almost total disruption in performance oc- 
curred for groups receiving a change. Rate of recovery 
was best and equal when nonrepeated or repeated letters 
were unchanged and the other component(s) replaced 
with new letters. Data do not support a stimulus 
selection interpretation of interference reduction. 
—Journal abstract. 

2246. Droz, Rémy; Voelin, Calude & Cattin, André (U. 
Lausanne, Switzerland) [Probing of the patient's role in 
the fields of visual and tactual perception of causality.] 
(Fren) Archives de Psychologie, 1972(Spr), Vol. 41(163), 
245-270.—Discusses pilot experiments in the fields of 
visual and tactual perception of causality. The results 
clarify the patient's role and its "activity" in visual 
perception of causality and contribute some new 
elements for the analysis of relationships between visual 
and tactual perception of causality. The classical weight 
illusion is verified in a dynamic situation—Journal 
summary. 

uj Emans, Robert. (Ohio State U.) Reading, 
reasoning, and reality. Theory into Practice, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 12(5), 300-306.—Discusses the process of learning 
to read which includes learning a "code" as well as 
discovering the meaning and significance of the content, 
and which makes a critical contribution to the achieve- 
ment of logical thought. It is concluded that the code of 
written language provides the student with a tool to 

de mental capabilities. 
Sd Goodman, Frederick L. (U. Michigan, School of 
Education) Speculations concerning some uses of 
gaming. Theory into Practice, 1973(Dec), Vol. 12(5), 
316-319.—Discusses 4 major learning roles in gaming 
player, spectator, designer, and play of game. Any mix E: 
these activities can enhance the participant s frame ol 
reference and learning concept. It is concluded that 
ames can explore an as yet barely touched potential. 

2249. Halmiova, Olga; Árochová, Olga & Potasová, 
Alena. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, Inst. of X Ug 
tal Psychology, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Effect s 
learning on search time. Studia Psychologica, 1973, te S 
15(1), 76-78.—Studied search times in 120 9-17 yr ol s 
in situations when the target set (1-5. alpha-numeric 
items) was weakly fixed in the memory and when wa 
reinforced through a simultaneous repetition of the 
target set played back from a tape recorder. Search time 
depended on the number of the targets searched even 
when items well fixed in the memory were involved and 
when the searched set (1-3 schematic pictures of the 
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items) was considerably under the average of current 
memory range.—Journal abstract. e 

2250. Holborn, Stephen W.; Gross, Karen L. & Catlin, 
Pamela A. (Boston U.) Effects of word frequency and 
acoustic similarity on free-recall and paired-associate- 
recognition learning. Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
[42 1973(Nov), Vol. 101(1), 169-174.—Combined acous- 
tic similarity word frequency in a 2 x 2 independent 
groups factorial design to investigate the effects of these 
variables on free-recall-learning (FRL) (Exp I) and 
paired-associate-recognition (PAR) tasks (Exps lla and 
IIb). 2 groups of 80 undergraduates served as Ss in Exps 
I and Ifa, and 60 undergraduates were Ss in Exp Ilb 
(N =220). Acoustic similarity was an effective variable in 
PAR, with high acoustic similarity resulting in poorer 
performance than low acoustic similarity. The acoustic 
similarity effect was more marked for low- than for high- 
frequency words. In contrast, there was no effect of 
acoustic similarity for FRL. Recall on test trials was 
significantly greater for high- than for low-frequency 
words. On the other hand, the only statistically reliable 
effect of frequency for PAR occurred with low acoustic 
similarity, where Ss learning low-frequency words 
performed better than Ss learning high-frequency words. 
(24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2251. Homa, Donald, et al. (New Coll., Div. of 
Natural Sciences) Prototype abstraction and classifica- 
tion of new instances as a function of number of 
instances defining the prototype. Journal of Experimen- 
tal Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 101(1), 116-122.—Inves- 
tigated that ease of prototype abstraction and recogni- 
tion of new instances belonging to the prototype by 
increasing the number of instances sorted together 
during original learning. 72 undergraduates sorted 
distorted dot patterns into groups of 3, 6, and 9 
instances, each group containing distortions generated 
from a single prototype. Following the sorting task, 36 Ss 
were tested immediately on their ability to correctly 
classify old and new patterns as well as the prototype; 
the other 36 Ss were tested 4 days later. Correct 
classification of both the prototype and new instances 
increased as a function of the number of old instances 
sorted together in the original learning task. Old 
instances exhibited some forgetting over the delay, but 
neither the prototype nor new instances did. It is 
concluded that the abstraction of a prototype undergoes 
repeated change as a function of the number of instances 
which define it, and that the ability to correctly recognize 
new exemplars of a concept is dependent upon the 
number of instances as well.—Journal abstract. 

2252. Johnson, E. G. & Lyle, J. G. (U. Sydney, New 
South Wales, Australia) Analysis of WISC coding: IV. 
Paired-associate learning and performance strategies. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 31), 
695-698.—Used a training procedure to ensure equal 
familiarity with the number-symbol pairs of the code of 
the WISC for 40 good and 40 poor 6-9 yr old coders. 
The former learned more readily than the latter, but 
subsequent scores on the coding task were equivalent for 

both groups when account was taken of differences in 
writing speed. 2 possible sources of slower performance 
were investigated: time taken to refer to the code and 
time spent scanning completed work. These were not 
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found to be related to poor coding performance. It is 
concluded that writing speed and learning of the paired- 
associates discriminated between good and poor coders. 
—Journal abstract. 

2253. Kahan, James P. & Poitou, Jean P. (U. 
Provence, Marseille, France) Single linear ordering 
versus multiple discrepant orderings in the cognitive 
representation of social structures. European Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1973, Vol. 3(2), 109-123.—Studied 
preferences for linear ordering and single or multiple 
discrepant orderings as a function of 5 individual 
characteristic dimensions: (a) salaries (SA), (b) occupa- 
tions (OC), (c) skiing achievement (SK), (d) brands of 
cigarettes (CI), (e) physical traits (PH); and of 3 
influence dimensions: (a) political (POL), (b) profession- 
al (PRO), (c) cultural (CUL). 82 male and female college 
students participated in a 2-stage experiment. In Stage l, 
Ss attributed 1 characteristic from each dimension to 
each of 5 fictitious persons. In Stage 2, Ss were asked to 
build an influence structure among these 5 persons. 
Results from Stage 1 indicate linear ordering was used 
for 3 of the 5 dimensions (SA, OC, SK) with significant 
coincident ordering between SA and OC (Kolmogorov- 
Smirnov test: p < .001). In Stage 2, largely transitive 
but incomplete relations of influence were established, 
based on a salary-occupational hierarchy. Completeness 
of the relation depended on the type of influence. 
Discussion emphasizes situational constraints on the 
generality of findings from cognitive bias studies. 
(French & German summaries)—D. E Farley. 

2254. Keeney, Terrence J. & Gaudino, Donald L. (U. 
California, Riverside) Solution of comparative and 
negative-equative three-term series problems. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 101(1), 
193-196.— Constructed 3-term series problems in which 
1 premise was a comparative statement and the other 
premise was a negative-equative statement (e.g. “George 
is better than Bill. Sam isn’t as good as Bill. Who is 
best?”). By varying the form and order of the premises 
and the form of the question, 32 different problem types 
were obtained. 3 examples of each type were heard by 40 
undergraduates with a 7-sec oral response interval 
following each problem. Analysis of the number correct 
revealed that problems with the unmarked adjective 
"good" were easier than those with the marked adjective 
“bad”; congruent problems were easier than incongruent 
ones; and, for comparative premises only, the new item 
in the subject position of the 2nd premise was easier than 
in the object position. There was no evidence that 
matching the adjectives in the 2nd premise and the 
question facilitated solution Journal abstract. 

2255. Kleinman, Kenneth M. & Cloninger, Lawrence 
H. (Southern Illinois U., Edwardsville) Inter-manual 
transfer of tactual learning as a function of stimulus 
meaningfulness. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Dec). 
Vol. 37(3), 875-880.—Exposed 32 undergraduates tO 
wooden shapes of both high and low meaningfulness. 2 
shapes were presented to the left hand and 2 to the right 
hand, each for 5 sec. Each shape was presented twice; 
vision was blocked and verbal mediation minimized. 
Following initial exposure, Ss were tested for recognition 
of the shapes previously presented. 8 shapes were 
presented to 1 hand, each for 5 sec. 2 shapes ha 
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previously been presented to the opposite hand, 2 to the 
same hand, and 4 had never before been presented. Half 
the Ss were exposed to and tested with low followed by 
high meaningful shapes; half were tested in the reverse 
sequence. Though there was generally inferior recogni- 
tion of the low meaningful shapes, both high and low 
meaningful shapes initially exposed to the opposite hand 
were recognized as frequently as those initially exposed 
to the same hand. Results indicate that transmission of 
tactual information via the corpus callosum was inde- 
endent of task difficulty —Journal abstract. 

2256. Laux, Lothar; Schmidt-Mummendey, Amélie & 
Hack, Ingrid. (U. Mainz, Psychological Inst., W. Ger- 
many) [Divergent problem solving in students under 
frustrating conditions.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Entwick- 
lungspsychologie und Padagogische Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 
5(4), 253-262.—Studied the effect of time pressure and 
frustration on spontaneous flexibility, as defined by the 
Unusual Uses test, in 60 9th graders. A 4-group design 
was used to control the possible interaction between 
pretest and treatment. The stressors did not affect the 
Unusual Uses test performance when compared with the 
control group, and no Pretest X Treatment interaction 
effect was obtained.—R. F. Wagner. 

2257. Marx, Melvin H.; Witter, David W. & Farbry, 
John. (U. Missouri, Columbia) Greater repetition of 
errors under performance compared to observation in 
multiple-choice human learning. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 949-950.—Investigated 
whether human Ss repeat performance errors more 
frequently than observation errors when immediate 
knowledge of results is supplied in both conditions. In 3 
consecutive multiple-choice learning sessions, 27 under- 
graduate Ss repeated errors during performance more 
often than during observation of the same task, replicat- 
ing M. H. Marx and D. W. Witter's (see PA, Vol 48: 193) 
results.—Journal abstract. 

2258. Nelson, Thomas O.; Wolff, Joseph L. & Royer, 
James M. (U. Washington) More about dimensional 
similarity in concept attainment. American Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Jum), Vol. 86(2), 231-249.—Reports 
results of 3 experiments with university students 
(N = 438), which suggest that concept attainment 1s 
facilitated by a similarity (e.g. that of width and height, 
both aspects of size) between irrelevant dimensions an 
retarded by a similarity between the relevant dimension 
and an irrelevant one. Dimensional similarity affected 
both the identification of dimensions and the preshift 
and postshift selection of a dimension to test for 
relevance.—Journal abstract. 6 

2059. Osborne, Alan R. (Ohio State U.) Promoting 
logical ability. Theory into Practice, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
12(5), 286-291.—Argues that if the task of teaching 
logical thinking is to be assumed by the schools, then 
more and better information is needed concerning 
Processes of instruction. which facilitate growth. It is 
concluded that little information is presently available 
which would enable instruction in logical ability. 

2260. Radford, John & Burton, Andrew. (North Eas 


London Polytechnic, England) Thinking: Its nature and 
development. London, England: John Wiley & Sons, 
of studies on concept 


1974. 440 p.—Presents a series t SE 
identification, problem solving, creative thinking, intel 
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lectual abilities, development and culture, language and 
thought, imagery, models of thinking, and thinking as a 
private experience. (25 p ref) 

2261. Rambourg, Christian & Oleron, Genevieve. (U. 
Paris V-René Descartes, Lab. of Experimental & 
Comparative Psychology, France) [Influence of the 
cadence of presentation on the immediate apprehen- 
sion of an ordinal series: Critical study of the mathe- 
matical model of Thomas.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psycholo- 
gie, 1973-1974, Vol. 27(1-4), 153-162.—Attempted to 
verify at the descriptive level the validity of H. B. 
Thomas's (see PA, Vol. 43:260) mathematical model 
concerned with serial position effect. For the purposes of 
this study validity was defined as proof that the 
probability of not recalling a letter was strictly propor- 
tional to the loss of information at a given level. 6 
psychology students responded to series of 9 letters each, 
presented under 3 different cadences. Individual and 
group results are presented. The model adapted best at 
600 msec for the individual performance and at 300 msec 
for the group. (22 ref}—Z. M. Ci antwell. 

2262. Richard, Jean F.; Cauzinille, Evelyne & 
Mathieu, Jacques. (National Center for Scientific Re- 
search, U. Paris VIII, France) Logical and memory 

esses in a unidimensional concept identification 
task children and adults. Acta Psychologica, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 37(5), 315-331.— Studied the behavior of 
21 10-12 yr olds and of 20 adults in a unidimensional 
concept identification task. Data were analyzed within 
the framework of a hypothesis testing model involving a 
testing and a memory process. Results show that testing 
strategy, as described in the model, was very close in 
children and adults. In children, however, who exhibited 
less retention of information preceding the last trial, the 
memory process suffered from more limitations. 
—Journal abstract. f 

2263. Rosenberger, Peter B. (Eunice Kennedy Shriver 
Center, Waltham, Mass.) Concurrent schedule control 
of human visual target fixations. Journal of the Experi- 
mental Analysis of Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 20(3), 
411-416.—Used operant conditioning techniques to 
study how target fixations are controlled by the probabil- 
ity of signal occurrence. 10 young adult volunteers were 
Ss, In a standard vigilance setting, gaze at3 illuminable 
volt meters was monitored by a Mackworth television 
eye camera with automatic recording ting Gaze 5 
a given meter prod the meter, an 
ignals (deflections 
Lea as intermittent consequences of the response. 
Target fixations were thus placed under the control of 


concurrent variable-ratio, 
and FI schedules.—Journal abstract. 


low-rate, 
Duc Tuan & 
2264. Rychlak, Joseph F.; Nguyen, 
U.) Formal discipline 
Schneider, William E. (Purdue U.) rns 


isited: Affective assessment and nonspec' 
oni of Educational Psychology, 1974(Feb), bos 
66(1), 139-151.—Considers 2 measures of meaningl u - 
ness, association value and reinforcement value, as 
otential factors in the nonspecific transfer of learning: 
the Ist as a frequency measure and the 2nd as an 
affective dimension of meaningfulness. 3 experiments 
were carried out with adult Ss (N = 336). Exp I helped 
to establish that reinforcement value cannot be reduced 
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to nomothetic association value; Exp IJ and III suggest- 
ed that reinforcement value enters into nonspecific 
transfer in paired-associate learning while association 
value does not. Moving from negative reinforcement 
value to positive reinforcement value paired-associate 
lists resulted in the greatest positive nonspecific transfer. 
Moving from positive reinforcement value to negative 
reinforcement value paired-associate lists resulted in the 
least positive nonspecific transfer, and even in negative 
nonspecific transfer. Formal discipline theory may 
represent an inaccurate conceptualization of an accurate 
reinforcement value phenomenon. (29 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

2265. Schneider, Henry G. & Goulet, L. R. (West 
Virginia U.) Pronunciation in verbal-discrimination 
learning and transfer. American Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 86(2), 339-343.— Taught 44 Ss 2 lists, 
each consisting of 16 pairs of low-frequency 3- and 4- 
letter word items, | item in each pair being designated 
right (R) and one wrong (W). Ss were asked to 
pronounce both R and W items, or only R items, during 
the test trials on acquisition of List 1; these W items then 
appeared with new R items on List 2. Pronouncing both 
items did not significantly affect List 1 performance, but 
it did increase positive transfer early in practice—and 
delay negative transfer later in practice—on List 2. 
—Journal abstract. 

2266. Shumway, Richard J. (Ohio State U.) Negative 
instances and mathematical concept acquisition. Theory 
into Practice, 1973(Dec), Vol. 12(5), 307-315.— Discusses 
research suggesting that negative instances have been an 
important variable in laboratory concept acquisition. For 
unidimensional and conjunctive concepts, negative 
instances are deleterious. It is concluded that for 
disjunctive conditional and biconditional concepts, 
negative instances enhance concept acquisition.—H. E 
Santsaver. 

2267. Simon, Herbert A. (Carnegie-Mellon U.) How 
big is a chunk? Science, 1974(Feb), Vol. 183(4124), 
482-488.—Reviews the hypotheses that short-term mem- 
ory holds a fixed number of “chunks” (i.e., consecutive 
stimuli) and that total learning time is proportional to the 
number of chunks to be assembled. Experiments 
measuring digit span, paired associate learning, and 
immediate recall are discussed in terms of these 
hypotheses, Implications of the theory of chunking are 
discussed in terms of the change in memory span with 
age, extrapolation to mental multiplication of relatively 
large numbers, and extrapolation to the initial stages of 
problem-solving. It is concluded that laboratory experi- 
ments on simpler cognitive processes—when viewed as 
parameter-estimating rather than hypothesis-testing par- 
adigms and when combined with theoretical models of 
cognitive processes—have implications for higher mental 
processes quite different from those of the original 
experiments.—A. Olson. 

2268. Slovic, Paul & Tversky, Amos. (Oregon Re- 
search Inst, Eugene) Who accepts Savage's axiom? 
Eugene, Ore.: Oregon Research Inst., 1974. 18 p-—Ques- 
tions the view that axioms of rational choice are similar 
to the principles of logic (i.e., no person who understands 

them would wish to violate them) by investigating the 
acceptability of a key axiom underlying expected utility 
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theory—L. J. Savage's independence principle. Persistent 
violations of this axiom were observed, even after it was 
presented to the undergraduate Ss in a clear fashion. The 
problem of distinguishing between rejection of a decision 
principle and failure to “understand” it is discussed, 

2269. Storm, Richard H. & Robinson, Paul W. 
(Brigham Young U.) Application of a graded choice 
procedure to obtain errorless learning in children. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 20(3), 405-410.—Conducted a simulta- 
neous 2-choice color discrimination with 3 groups of 4-7 
yr old children (p = 12). For Groups I and II, the 
response to an incorrect stimulus was controlled (graded) 
over 3 different conditions. First, only a red light (S+) 
and its retractable bar were presented (16 trials for 
Group I and 316 trials for Group II). Second, a green 
light (S-) was added with its correlated bar retracted for 
14 trials. Third, 40 trials were given with both stimuli on 
and their correlated retractable bars extended. The 
opportunity to respond to S- was not graded for Group 
III children who experienced only the 3rd condition 
applied to Groups I and II. Responses to S+ were 
reinforced for all 3 groups, while responses to S- were 
not. Ss in Groups I and II made from 0 to 3 responses to 
S, while the control Ss emitted 11—46 errors. Results 
demonstrate that fading in S— or presenting S- early in 
the training procedure are sufficient, but not necessary, 
conditions for errorless learning.—Journal abstract. 

2270. Tedford, W. H. & Hazel, J. Stephen. (Southern 
Methodist U.) Stimulus location as a factor in associa- 
tive symmetry. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 101(1), 189-190.—Reports 2 replications 
of a study in which 160 undergraduates learned an 8-pair 
list and then were divided into 4 groups for testing. 
Stimulus and response words were presented in their 
original and reversed (stimulus words on the right, 
response words on the left) positions. Results indicate 
that the position variable did not affect recall; forward 
recall, as usual, was better than backward recall. 
—Journal abstract. 

2271. Titus, Thomas G. & Robinson, John A. (U. 
Louisville, Medical School) Pseudo-primacy effects in 
free recall. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
37(3), 891-899.—Investigated R. M. Shiffrin's 1970 
suggestion that the primacy effect in the serial position 
curve is the result of the temporal distinctiveness of the 
initial items in the list. 2 experiments were conducted to 
test the prediction that a pseudoprimacy effect should be 
observed in other parts of the list if distinctive cues are 
provided. The distinctive cues presented to 96 under- 
graduates were a change from a male to a female reader 
(or vice versa) and a short pause in list presentation. 
Pseudoprimacy effects were produced, and the shape of 
the serial position curve was changed to a significant 
degree. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2272. Topping, Jeff S. & Crowe, James T. (Mississippi 
State U.) Comparison of three response-elimination 
procedures following FI and VI reinforcement training 
in humans. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 3(1B), 49-5]. Trained 42 undergradu- 
ates to press a key according to a FI or VI reinforcement 
Schedule. Ss were then shifted to 1 of 3 response- 
elimination procedures: fixed omission training, variable 
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omission training, or extinction training. Results indicate 
that both omission training procedures eliminated the 
keypress response significantly more efficiently than did 
extinction training; however, the effects of the 2 
omission training techniques did not differ significantly 
from each other. In addition, the effect of the initial 
reinforcement training schedule was not significant, nor 
were there any significant interactions —Journal abstract. 

2273. Vezin, Jean F.; Berge, Odile & Mavrellis, 
Panicos. (U. Paris V-Rene Descartes, Lab. of Genetic 
Psychology, France) [Role of summary and of repetition 
as a function of their place coordinated with presenta- 
tion of text material.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1973-1974, Vol. 27(1-4), 163-167—Compared the role 
of summary and of repetition in learning. 80 elementary 
school pupils were assigned to 5 groups based upon the 
place of summary and of repetition in the learning task. 
Results indicate that summary which followed after each 
lesson section led to the highest level of generalizability 
of response. Repetition led to a better memorization of 
terms than summary but contributed to the diminution 
of the level of generalizability of response.—Z. M. 
Cantwell. 

2274. Walsh, James K. (St. Louis U.) Effect of visual 
and tactual stimulation on learning abstract forms: A 
replication. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 2(6A), 357-359.—Explored visual (V), 
tactual (T), and combined visual and tactual (VT) 
training and testing of abstract shapes in 3 experiments 
with a total of 42 male and 42 female undergraduates. In 
a recognition test, V and VT training were superior to T 
training. Visual and VT testing had a significant effect 
over T testing. A recall experiment showed that V 
training and VT training were both superior to at 
training. Exp III showed that Ss presented the V stimuli 
before the T stimuli recalled significantly more than 
those Ss presented the reverse order. Results indicate the 
superiority of V over T information processing. Concur- 
rent V and T stimulation resulted in performance similar 
to that of exclusive V stimulation. Results replicate those 
of J. M. Fico and H. S. Brodsky (see PA, Vol. 48:10304). 
—Journal abstract. 


2275. Wechsler, David. Selected papers of David 


Wechsler. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1974. X, 
438 p.— Discusses Wechsler's original concepts in we? 
o 


retical, clinical, and experimental psychology, h 
nature of intelligence, and on the role of intelligence in 
the modern world. Among the problems analyzed are (a) 
nonintellective factors in intelligence, (b) global intelli- 
gence, (c) the difference between machine and human 
E (d) the range of homan capacities, and (e) 

e use of deviation IQ at all age levels. 

2276. Weiss, Gs F.; Cecil, Joe S. & Frank, yew 
J. (U. Oklahoma) Steep delay of reinforcement grad 
in escape conditioning with altruistic reinforcement. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Dec). Vol. 
2(6A), 372-374.—Examined the hypothesis that altruistic 
reinforcement functions the same as conventional 
reinforcement. Delay of altruistic reinforcement effects 
resemble those for conventional Gees x peo 
ing a decreasing monotonic gradient of respon 
(100/latency) Ce .001). Results were obtained from 48 
undergraduates in a discrete-trials escape conditioning 
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situation, employing the simulated suffering of another 
person as the noxious stimulus and his relief from 
suffering as the reinforcer.—Journal abstract . 


Attention & Memory 


2277. Buschke, Herman; Goldberg, Philip C. & Lazar, 
Gerald. (Albert Einstein Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) 
Reminding and retrieval from permanent storage. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
101(1), 132-138.—Investigated whether free retrieval of 
(all items in) a category from permanent memory can be 
increased by reminding as SC by previous retrieval. 5 
undergraduate were Ss. Reminding alone increased free 
retrieval of the category “birds” greatly, while previous 
retrieval did not. Previous retrieval increased the final 
retrieval of the category “nations” more than reminding 
alone did. Reminding after a preceding retrieval in- 
creased the subsequent retrieval of nations by selective 
encoding and retention of previously omitted nation 
items, but did not increase the final retrieval of birds 
more than reminding alone did. Findings suggest that 
selective encoding of omitted items for more complete 
retrieval of (items from) a category in permanent 
memory may require organized, directed search, into 
which the retrieval of omitted items may be integrated, 
(17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2278. Gordon, Susan K. & Clark, W. Crawford. (State 
University Coll. New York, Geneseo) Application of 
signal detection theory to prose recall and recognition 
in elderly and young adults. Journal of Resch 
1974(Jan), Vol. 29(1), 64-72.—Investigated the immedi- 
ate and delayed (l-wk) recall and recognition of 
connected verbal material in a group of 44 elderly and 
oung adults. Recognition performance was asse 
with Signal Detection Theory techniques in order to 
analyze retention independently of response criterion. 
The relationships between performance and sex, educa- 
tion, occupation, and WAIS Vocabulary Score were also 
studied. Older Ss showed a relatively greater decrement 
in long-term recall than in immediate and lower 
recognition memory scores at both intervals. There were 
no age differences in response criterion. Of the back- 

ound variables, WAIS Vocabulary had a positive 
relationship to performance, and occupation was. A 
tively related to memory scores. Results provide evidence 
for A storage deficit in x b at least with prose 
ial. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 
i diee A. (York U., Toronto, Canada) Eye 
movements during rod-and-frame performance. E 
tual & Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 95 ` 
—Examined corneally-reflected horizontal eye SC 
ments of 8 field-dependent and 8 field-in ge 
undergraduates during 6 trials on the rod and frame ie 
Each trial was divided into viewing and decision 
B i i e point of lookin; 
adjustment) periods. Neither average poi Mei 
nor variability ¢ oen hid b. wag por aan A 
scanning) was re ated to ; : d E isl 
istincti tween field articulation an percep 
tn eee attention styles. —Journal oe) 
2280. Hasher, Lynn. Gon pt .) Position effects in 
recall. ‘American Journal of Psychology, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 86(2), 389-397.—Examined position md ia 
multiple-trial free recall for 36 Ss who learne 
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successive lists under | of 2 instructional conditions. 
With standard free-recall instructions, there were pro- 
nounced position effects for both level and order of 
fecal With subjective-organization instructions, Ss 
disregarded position cues. Recency is apparently a 

tion or strategy which Ss may choose to rely upon 
1 order their recall. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2251. Herrmann, D. J.; Geisler, F. V. & Atkinson, R. 
€. (Hamilton Coll.) The serial position function for lists 
learned by a narrative-story mnemonic, Bulletin of the 
Prychonomic Society, 197M Dec), Vol. 246A), 377-378. 
~in a free recall task when recall is delayed after input, 
the serial position function exhibits higher performance 
in the initial positions and depressed performance in the 
final. positions relative to the middle positions. Delayed 
recall for a learning strategy involving the construction 
‘of a story around list items was examined in a study with 
M female university students. The delayed serial position 
function under t conditions differed from the 
standard paradigm in displaying an elevated perform- 
ance over the final positions. To the extent that Ss use a 

as a mnemonic in a free recall task, delayed 
formance on the final inputted items should be 
enhanced. Jownal abstract. 

2282. Jordan, Alfred D.; Sattler, Andrew & Wolfson, 
William. (State — Coll. New York, New Paltz) 
Superior digits functioning and oppositional 
tendencies. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 301), 60-61.— Previous studies that have investigat- 

' as an indicator 


ely female vocation. The WAIS 

Span subtest was used to the digit-span 

of 8 male and 719 female nursing school 

apphcants, Revolt show that males had a significantly 

peter devs gpd of superior digits-backwards function- 
iag supports 


previous findings —Journal 
"TS. Las, Kadett F. (U. Washi ) Activation 
9f semantic , American Journal of Psychology, 


1wa). Vol. 82), 331-337.— Elicited from 30 adult 
` tested, an instance of a category, and 


LASS PE items a 2nd instance of the 

ri Rapene Dime) for the 2nd instance 
advo waned directly with the number of intervening 
Beef support the idea that memory locations 


serial short term memory: Preemption of 
febearsal or acquisition! Acta Psychologica, 197X0ct), 
Vol JAS) X7-31)—Cosducted a serial short-term 
memory tet with visual or auditory stimuli. The 16 
laboratory employees serving ax Ss received the addition- 
al inattection to make immediate binary classification 
fevpomem: (BeRs) to those items that occurred after a 
marker which was presented somewhere in the list. 
Bereits thow a al negative effect of BcRs on recall 
accuracy of visually and auditory presented lists 
(ue, both on items which had been classified during 
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presentation and on those which had occurred before the 
marker arrived). Findings are contrary to the view that 
BcRs preclude acquisition of the items, but the hypothe- 
sis is confirmed that BcRs preempt intratrial rehearsal, 
—Journal abstract. 

2285. Paulsson, Alise. [Use of reference points as an 
aid to the estimation of distance: Main experiment and 
concluding remarks.] (Swed) MPI B-Rapport, 1973(Sep), 
No, 92, 19 p.—Studied the recall of reference points, 
using a tactical situation described in a 1972 pilot study 
by the author. 3 different lists (3, 5, and 7 points) were 
used in the present experiment. The length of the 
retention period was 0, 15, or 60 min. As in the pilot 
experiment, results indicate that man’s memory capacity 
for this type of paired associates is relatively low. Only 
2-3 combinations could be memorized after | presenta- 
tion. The length of the list seemed to have no influence. 
One repetition was usually needed for correct recall of 3 
points, with 2 repetitions required for 5 points and 3 
repetitions for 7 points. Results confirm the theory that 
items that once are learned are kept in memory for quite 
a long time. The effect of improved retention on the hit 
probability with an armor weapon system is presented. 
—English abstract. 

2286. Runquist, Willard N. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada) Conditional recall and bias in memory experi- 
ments. American Journal of Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
86(2), 351-359.—Contends that the use of recall meas- 
ures conditionalized on other performance introduces 
the possibility of bias due to item and/or S selection. 
Several possible cases are considered. While conditional 
recall measures are not impossible to interpret, appropri- 
ate restrictions must be observed.—Journal abstract. 

2287. Springer, Sally P. (State U. New York, Stony 
Brook) Memory for linguistic and nonlinguistic dimen- 
sions of the same acoustic stimulus. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 101(1), 159-163. 
—Studied retention of linguistic and nonlinguistic 
information in the same acoustic stimuli in a same-dif- 
ferent reaction time (RT) task. The syllables ba and da, 
each at 2 values of fundamental frequency, were 
presented in pair-wise combinations separated by A 1, 
or 4 sec. The 10 undergraduates in the phoneme group 
responded “same” if items shared the same phoneme, 
“different” if phoneme differed. The 10 Ss in the pitch 
Ka followed similar instructions for pitch of the 
syllables. For both groups and at all interstimulus 
intervals, “same” RT to physically identical pairs was 
faster than RT to syllables sharing the relevant dimen- 
sion only. For “different” trials in the phoneme task, RT 
did not differ as a function of the irrelevant dimension; 
whereas in the pitch task, RT was faster when phoneme 
differed as well as pitch. Results are interpreted in terms 
of Sensory storage for both linguistic and nonlinguistic 
information and a hierarchical decision process. 
E ^ abstract, 

xS George E. (U. Wisconsin, Motor 
Behavior Lab., Madison) Feedtock: A determiner of 
: in short-term motor memory. Acta Psycholo- 
gica 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(5), 333-339 — Examined the 
retention of discrete movements by 15 university 
students under augmented and minimal feedback condi- 
tions. The augmented condition was presented for both 
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the criterion and recall movements and consisted of 
providing visual, auditory, or heightened proprioceptive 


cues with each movement. Under minimal conditions, no stral 
visual, auditory, or heightened proprioceptive cues were — limita 


provided. Absolute and constant error revealed that 


under augmented conditions recall accuracy was im- V-René Descartes, France) 


A 254-295 


IS! duration. In the Jed condition waves 


[Genetic 
proved. The Retention Interval X Feedback Condition categorization of a list of words: Liter) of the nature of 


interaction failed significance for both sources of error, some lists 


indicating no evidence of differential decay rates. de Psychologie, 1913-1974, Vol. 21-4). 48-55. Kapiri 


Variable error appeared to be an informative index of Onan experimental study 
forgetting. Results are interpreted to support the view GA 


that a memory trace is imprinted with feedback from all 


modalities and that the amount of such feedback levels (77-79, 


determines memory trace strength.—Journal abstract. A iun M Valde KT bel ei E 


2289. Titus, Thomas G. (U. Louisville, Medical 
School) Continuous feedback in recognition 


of the effects of age. degree of 


iy, 
on ability to recall these words. 192 pepi» at A 
9-93, and 103-109 yn) wore z 


Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 310). — d dn uot a foster ia te to ARAN 


77\-776.—Signal-detection models of recognition mem- $ 


ory assume that S's decision as to whether or not he 
recognizes a stimulus is a function of a criterion value, In 
selecting his criterion, S takes into consideration the a 
priori probability of an old item and the costs and 


rewards of a hit or false alarm. In the present experiment — (1) Eye contact and 
60 undergraduates were given feedback during recogni- encounter. Jounal 
tion testing in an effort to determine GE rk Wë 1 
aid S in selecting his criterion. Results show that gered male undergraduates 
feedback improved recognition performance by signifi- Who (a) looked at the 


cantly reducing the number of false alarm errors. downward, or e) 


Evidence is presented to support the claim that S's 
criterion was affected by this manipulation —Journal 


abstract. AMA pon other 
Lob "TI 


aversion in an aggressive 
of ty A An zl Pryciedagy, 
97 Nov), Vol. 2&2), 240-291..—41 and reng 


i 
5 


2290. Turnage, Thomas W. & McGinnles, Elliott. between Se 


(lowa State U.) A cross-cultural comparison of the victims who commatently 
effects of presentation mode and meaningfulness on who averted thew 


short-term recall. American Journal of We on the 
1973(Jun), Vol. 86(2), 369-38 1.—Investigated the effi Ss gave 


of language (Chinese or English), mode of stimulus 
presentation (visual or auditory), and noun frequency on 
short-term serial recall. Ss were 60 American students at 
the University of Maryland and 60 Chinese students at 
National Taiwan University. Visual imput facilitated 
learning for Chinese $s, but American Ss learned faster 
with auditory input. This finding is discussed in terms of 
qualitative differences in basic memory processes và 
quantitative differences in common pepe Zen 
across the 2 language groups. The major results are seen 
as compatible with past findings on persuasion, associa- 
tion, and unit-sequence interference in immediate 
memory. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 


229i. Vroon, P. A. (U. Utrecht, Psychological Lab. 
Netherlands) Tapping rate as a measure of 


in terms of response and limitation, Journal 

Experimental Psychology, 1973(Nov). Vol. t3 
183-185.—Gave 40 Ss the dual task of Peppe © 
regularly spaced stimuli, and of tapping at 3 constant 
rate during the intervals between stimuli. 2 conditions 


were compared: S reacted to the stimulus and tapped " 
performed dnt n6 e a 


with the same hand, or the tasks were 
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bimanually. In the Ist condition the moment-to-moment 
tapping Hie during interstimulus intervals (1815) ee ES —GÓ 
end of the series slowed down considerably just E Si yc rh 
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dictably paired with certain stimuli. Although Ss receiv- 
ing predictable shocks failed to evidence a group 
vigilance effect to the stimuli signalling shock, they did 
report experiencing less anxiety than Ss receiving 
unpredictable shocks. This effect occurred despite the 
fact that the stimuli were perceptually difficult to 
identify. Both groups of Ss rated unexpected shocks as 
more unpleasant than expected shocks. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

2296. Harrison, Albert A. & Tutone, Robert M. (U. 
California, Davis) Effects of background variation on 
positive habituation and tedium. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 735-739.—Hypothesized, 
from research on D. E. Berlyne’s (see PA, Vol 45:5336) 
2-factor (positive habituation and tedium) theory that if 
stimuli are presented in homogeneous sequences, con- 
stant background stimuli will allow the 2 factors to 
proceed unabated. This will result in an inverted-U 
relationship between exposure andattitudinal favorability, 
whereas changing background stimuli will mitigate 
against each factor in turn, producing the U relationship. 
Ideographs were presented in different frequencies to 80 
undergraduates either against an unchanging back- 
ground (repetition condition) or against a changing 
background (variation condition). The inverted-U rela- 
tionship was not obtained in the former condition, but 
the U relationship was in the latter. The most salient 
finding was that a shifting background mitigates against 
tedium as shown by a final increase in favorability 
ratings over exposures in the variation condition alone, 
decreasing ratings for stimuli shown later in the exposure 
sequence in the repetition condition alone, and higher 
ratings of the maximum frequency stimulus in the 
variation condition as compared to the repetition 
condition.—Journal abstract. 

2297. Janisse, Michel P. & Peavler, W. Scott. 
(Winnipeg U., Manitoba, Canada) Pupillary response 
today: Emotion in the eye. Psychology Today, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 7(9), 60-63.— The original hypothesis concerning 
pupil dilation asserted that positive feelings lead to 
enlarged pupils and negative feelings lead to constricted 
pupils. However, research found that pupils dilated when 
the individual experienced strong emotions of any sort. It 
is suggested that pupillary research has often ignored 
problems of contrast in the stimuli used and the time 
required for the pupil to respond to a new stimulus. 
However, it is clear that emotion and mental effort can 
increase pupil size.—E, J. Posavac. 

2298. Kantowitz, Barry H. (Purdue U.) Response 

force as an indicant of conflict in double stimulation. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
100(2), 302-309.—Used force transducers to measure 
response force and response latency in an S-R,, S, 
double-stimulation paradigm. Ss were 24 female under- 
graduates. Changes in response force for the transducer 
associated with S, to which no overt response was 
required, were systematically related to stimulus-res- 
ponse (S-R) orientation, interstimulus interval, and R, 
direction. Results are interpreted as support for a 
response conflict model of double stimulation. Possible 
response selection mechanisms are discussed. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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2299. Korman, Abraham K. (Baruch Coll., City U. 
New York) The psychology of motivation. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974. x, 291 p. $8.95. — Pres- 
ents an introduction to the major theories of human and 
animal motivation, types of motivation, and the meas- 
urement of motives. Topics include behavioristic and 
cognitive approaches to motivational processes, activa- 
tion-arousal and expectancy-value theories, consistency 
motivation, motivations toward aggression and achieve- 
ment, and a proposed theory of motivation involving 
achievement, aggression, and receptivity to change. (25 p 
ref) 

2300. Krause, Merton S. (Inst. of Juvenile Research, 
Chicago, Ill) Opinion change associated with disso- 
nance and deviance. Educational & Psychological Meas- 
urement, 1973(Win), Vol. 33(4), 823-835.—Examined the 
relationship between deviance and dissonance to opinion 
change when no manipulations to persuade are applied. 
Definitions are provided for dissonance and deviance. 
148 Ss participated in either of 2 testing sessions either | 
or 2 wks apart. The tests measured S's self-concept and 
conditions of self-worth. Results show substantive 
opinion changes not attributable to either dissonance or 
deviance along with many associated with initial disso- 
nance, An extensive discussion of these and other results 
is included.—R. W. Covert. 

2301. Marton, Ference L, et al. (U. Góteborg, 
Sweden) Differential effects of stress-inducing instruc- 
tions on anxiety, learning and performance. Scandina- 
vian Journal of Psychology, 1973, Vol. 14(3), 213-219. 
—Investigated the effects of induced stress on anxiety, 
learning, and performance in an experiment with 136 
undergraduates. The separate effects on the learning and 
performance phases were obtained by varying the timing 
of the introduction and the removal of stress-inducing 
instructions. Stress-inducing instructions had a positive 
effect on learning but were not significantly related to 
the level of anxiety in the learning phase. In the 
performance phase, results were reversed (i.e., the stress- 
inducing instructions had a significantly positive effect 
on the level of anxiety but none on performance). The 
apparent paradox stemming from the significant nega- 
tive relationship between anxiety and achievement 
within conditions could be resolved by considering the 
common confusion concerning statistical vs causal 
relationship.—Journal abstract. 

2302. Schneider, Klaus; Gallitz, Horst & Meise, Claus. 
[Motivation unter Erfolgrisiko. (Motivation and the 
chance of success.).] (Germ) Góttingen, W. Germany: 
Verlag für Psychologie C. J. Hogrefe, 1973. 262 p. 

2303. Seghers, Raymond C.; Fryback, Dennis G. & 
Goodman, Barbara C. Relative variance preferences in a 
choice-among-bets paradigm. Ann Arbor, Mich.: U. 
Michigan, Engineering Psychology Lab., Technical 
Report No. 011313-6-T, 1973. 37 p.— Tested the validity. 
of the prime assumption of proper scoring values, that 
people maximize subjective expected value (SEV), in a 
design where SEV was assumed to equal the expected 
value (EV). Of 12 Ss, only 3 tended to maximize EV 
under both real and hypothetical payoff conditions; 
relative variance preferences can account for the other 
Ss' decision strategies. 
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2304. Sirois, Francois. [Boredom: Psychiatric 
implications.] (Fren) Vie médicale au Canada francais, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 61-62.—Presents views on certain 
characteristics of boredom, suggesting that boredom 
involves both a state of soul and specific exterior 
conditions. What distinguishes boredom from melan- 
choly is that a loss of interest in the outside world is not 
accompanied by a loss of interest in oneself. It is held 
that boredom may stem from either frustration or satiety. 
Other aspects of this condition are also considered, 
including the existential component of as boredom as a 
defense against object relationships, and the boredom 
which masks psychiatric problems. It is concluded that 1 
of the more satisfactory means of combatting boredom is 
suitable social integration which provides the individual 
with useful roles. (16 ref)—4A. Farrell. 

2305. Weiner, Elliot; Weber, Robert & Concepcion, 
Paul. (Oklahoma State U.) Emotive aspects of visual 
imagery. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
29(4), 418-422.—12 male and 12 female undergraduates 
performed a menial circle-drawing task, with speed on 
the task directly related to how much of an imaginal 
scene each S would either hear or hear and simultaneous- 
ly read. It was hypothesized that reading would interfere 
with the formation of visual imagery in comparison to 
the hearing-alone condition and that Ss would work to 
receive the positive scenes and to avoid receiving the 
negative scenes. Results do not support the visual 
interference hypothesis. Positive and negative emotive 
imagery, however, had differential reinforcing value for 
males and females in the performance of the task. 
—Journal abstract. 

2306. Weiss, Robert S. (Harvard U., Medical School, 
Boston) Loneliness: The experience of emotional and 
social isolation. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1973. 
xxii, 236 p. $8.95.—Describes loneliness as a natural 
response of the individual to certain situations and not as 
a form of weakness. Emotional and social isolation (as 2 
distinct forms of loneliness) are delineated, as well as 
feelings of emptiness, anxiety, restlessness, and marginal- 
ity. Examples from case studies are included. 

2307. Wittmaier, Bruce C. (Eisenhower Coll) 
Changes in arousal as a function of emotional or 
nonemotional appraisal. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(Jan), Vol. 3(1B), 56-58—Gave 18 male 
college freshmen a list of “arousal” or “relaxation” side 
effects after taking a placebo pill. All were then aroused 
by experiencing failure on a test supposedly predictive of 


college success. It was predicted that Ss who made an 


emotional appraisal of the situation (those who could not 
ill) would evidence a 


attribute their arousal to the p c d 
forming Ss making a 
could attribute their 
e 


higher level of arousal by outpei 
nonemotional appraisal (those who S i 
arousal to the pill) on a simple learning task. 
prediction was confirmed.—Journal abstract. 
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2308. Campbell, Andrew C. Observations on Se 
activity of echinoid pedicellariae: L Stem responses an 
their significance. Marine Behaviour & Physiology, 1973, 
Vol. 2(1), 33-61.— Discusses the nature and significance 
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of the coordinating mechanism in the nerve plexus of the 
pedicellarial stems of the sea urchin. The animal's 
tridentate, ophiocephalous, and globiferous pedicellariae 
Teact to specific test stimuli so that it becomes alert, The 
jaws open, exposing special receptors, and the stems 
move the animal toward or away from the stimulus. Stem 
movements are coordinated so that the jaw reflexes may 
alleviate the stimulus. When the stimulus ceases the 
animal usually settles down so that most of the 
pedicellarial jaws close, and the stems lower. This 
quiescence reduces the chances of self-attack and may 
allow commensals to move freely, These stem move- 
ments parallel those of spines in covergence and 
divergence responses even on isolated test fragments, 
and it would appear that they are coordinated by the 
basi-epithelial nerve plexus. Experimental lesions and 
photography were used to analyze this coordination, and 
a theoretical form for it is proposed. (22 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

2309. Freeman, R. D. & Pettigrew, J. D. (U. 
California, School of Optometry, Berkeley) Alteration of 
visual cortex from environmental asymmetries. Nature, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 246(5432)  359-360.—Investigated 
whether partially selective visual exposure would be 
sufficient to modify cortical neurones in kittens. 2 groups 
of 4 kittens were raised in darkness until 4 wks old. For 3 
hrs/day for the next 25 days, 3 Ss in Group I wore masks 
containing cylindrical ophthalmic lenses which limited 
clear focus to vertical, horizontal, and oblique contours, 
respectively. Ss in the 2nd groups wore lenses of higher 
refractive power, and their exposure was limited to a 
clear lucite platform so that visual input was received 
from distant areas to cause maximum asymmetries. 1 
control S in each group wore a mask which contained no 
refractive lenses. Results show that the visual cortex was 
decidedly abnormal; cells in the cortex favored the 
orientation which was in focus during rearing. A 
substantial reduction in the number of binocularly 
driven cells was also found (25-35% vs 85% in the normal 
cat), Results indicate that even a are minor visual 

ias affects cortical physiology.—L. Gorsey. 
SC? Marshall, iy Mellerio, J. & Palmer, D. A. (Inst. 


f Ophthalmology, London, England) A schematic eye 
PA pigeon. Prion Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 13(12), 


-2453.—Measured the dimensions of 9 pigeons" 
d ir with the refractive indices. of the ocular 
media. From these data a schematic 2 is constructed, 

an, & Russian summaries 
ne seg Claude M. (U. Paris VII, France) 
[Pierre Janet.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1913- 1974, 
Vol. 27(1-4), 198-201.—Presents an analytic i 
of the current place of P. Janet's concepts (method 
action) as viewed in the fields of philosophy, psychiatry, 


central nervous syst lator. Biological 
Psychology Bulletin, 1972(Jan), Vol. 1G), 19-30.—Me- 
thods of regulating a system are delineated and their 
relative merits briefly discussed. The CNS is considered 
as an active regulator which protects the organism from 
damaging changes to critical variables. Mechanisms of 
input regulation in the CNS are discussed. The somato- 
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sensory and auditory systems are considered in detail. 
Numerous block diagrams accompany the discussion of 
the various possible control mechanisms. (74 ref)—J. P. 
Wiesen. A A 

2313. Russell, Elbert W. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Miami, Fla.) Reanalysis of Halstead’s biological 
intelligence factor matrix. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 699-705.—Indicates that a recent 
study by E. W. Russell (see PA, Vol 46:5335) did not 
duplicate W. C. Halstead’s 1947 work on factors of 
biological intelligence. As an approach to understanding 
this finding, Halstead’s original correlation matrix was 
subjected to the same orthogonal principal components 
analysis used in Russell’s study as well as an orthogonal 
and an oblique factor analysis using communalities. All 
of Halstead’s factors appeared in these analyses. The 
failure to duplicate Halstead’s work was evidently not 
due to use of different factoring methods. In a 2nd 
analysis which reduced the number of Halstead's 
variables to the number used by Russell, one of 
Halstead’s factors (P) did not appear. This factor 
represented tests measuring the visual threshold and 
appears to be primarily a perceptual factor.—Journal 
abstract. 

2314. Stein, Donald G. & Rosen, Jeffrey J. (Clark U.) 
Motivation and emotion. New York, N.Y.: Macmillan, 
1974. viii, 200 p.—Presents a series of 15 papers on 
neurophysiological aspects of motivation and emotional 
behavior in animals and humans. Topics include 
hypothalamic motivational systems, the physiology of 
motivation, chemical coding of behavior in the brain, the 
influence of amygdalectomy on social behavior in 
monkeys, and cognitive effects on bodily functioning in 
obesity and eating behavior. 

2315. Stein, Donald G. & Rosen, Jeffrey J. (Clark U.) 
Basic structure and function in the central nervous 
system. New York, N.Y.: Macmillan, 1974. x, 246 P. 
— Presents a series of 18 readings concerning the flow of 
information in the CNS, the transduction and integra- 
tion of sensory input in the CNS, arousal, and attention. 
Subjects covered include axonic and synaptic lesions in 
neuropsychiatric disorders, coding in the auditory 
nervous system, mechanisms controlling sleep and 
waking, and attention in the auditory cortex. 
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2316. Callaway, Enoch & Harris, Peter R. (U. 
California, Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Inst., San 
Francisco) Coupling between cortical potentials from 
different areas. Science, 1974(Mar), Vol. 183(4127), 
873-875.—Describes a technique for classifying the EEG 
at any instant as to polarity and direction of change in 
polarity. This classification provides a way to measure 
coupling between cortical areas. The technique is simple, 
yet of wide potential utility for studying functional 
relationships between cortical areas. The results of 
applying this technique suggest how the potentials giving 
rise to the EEG may play a role in information 
processing in the CNS.—Journal abstract. 

2317. Ebey, Jacob. (Oklahoma State U., Technical 
Inst., Oklahoma City) An introduction to bioinstrumen- 
tation. Biological Psychology Bulletin, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
1(3), 31-37.—Describes major components of instrumen- 
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tation used to make electrophysiological recordings. 
Devices often used are described, as well as techniques 
for overcoming problems likely to be encountered in 
each stage of recording. Other topics include subjects, 
transducers, macroelectrodes, microelectrodes, signal 
conditioning, filters, and coupling.—J. P. Wiesen. 

2318. Freeman, Walter J. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Topographic organization of primary olfactory nerve in 
cat and rabbit as shown by evoked potentials. Electroen- 
cephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
36(1), 33-45.—Averaged single shock evoked potentials 
on unipolar low-level electrical stimulation of the 
primary olfactory nerve (PON) of cats and rabbits. The 
averaged evoked potentials (AEPs) had a characteristic 
wave form resembling a damped sine wave. When 
recorded simultaneously from 64 points on the bulbar 
surface, the AEPs on unipolar stimulation showed that 
the surface potential had a bell-shaped distribution 
which defined a response focus. The average half- 
amplitude radius of foci in response to PON stimulation 
was 1,335 p. The oscillation in amplitude of the focal 
responses to single shock stimulation resembled a 
standing wave. The position of the epicenter of the focus 
was very sensitive to changes in the location of the 
stimulus. From each point in the PON, activity diverged 
over the bulb due to interspersion of PON axons in the 
deeper part of the PON layer. It is concluded that axons 
from receptors in each part of the mucosa diverge 
broadly to glomeruli distributed over the bulbar surface, 
but small changes in the means of the locations for 
distributions of PON activity and bulbar activity are 
readily induced, observed, and correlated with changes 
in stimulus site. (French summary) (30 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

2319. Ikeda, Hisako & Wright, M. J. (U. London, St. 
Thomas's Hosp. Medical School, Vision Research Unit, 
England) Evidence for “sustained” and “transient” 
neurones in the cat's visual cortex. Vision Research, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 133-136.—Examined 63 cells in 
area 17 of the visual cortex of adult cats to determine 
whether the cells respond with sustained or transient 
firing to a stationary contrast at the receptive field 
center. 2 types of visual stimuli were generated on a 
CRT: a single bar of variable width, orientation, and 
position, and a grating with a sinusoidal luminance 
profile. Results show that in 42 of the 63 cells it was 
possible to classify the cell as “sustained” or “transient” 
on the basis of its response to the stationary bar adjusted 
to give a maximum spike discharge. Of these 42 cells, 17 
were classified as sustained and 25 as transient. 14 
transient and 7 sustained cells showed a double-phased 
firing pattern. The cortical cells giving sustained or 
transient responses to the stationary bar resembled 
Sustained and transient neurons lower in the visual 
pathway. It is suggested that the results present addition- 
al evidence in support of the view, from earlier research, 
that Sustained cells are concerned with visual acuity and 
detection of form and transient cells with detection of 
movement and change. (15 ref)—B. McLean. 

2320. Jenson, William R. & Prokasy, William F. (Utah 
State U.) Differential skin conductance condition as à 
function of interstimulus interval. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(6A), 397-399. 


;?on 
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— Gave 3 groups of undergraduates (M = 82) differen- 
tial skin conductance classical conditioning trials at 
interstimulus intervals (ISIs) of .5, 3.5, and 6.7 sec. First- 
interval response performance was superior at the 3.5-sec 
ISI and 2nd-interval response performance was superior 
at the 6.7-sec ISI. There appears, therefore, to be no 
single ISI function in SCR conditioning. In contrast to 
what happens with single-cue training, the conditional 
likelihood of a 2nd-interval response was greater follow- 
ing the presence rather than the absence of a Ist-interval 
response. There was no evidence that the CS- acquired 
relative inhibitory properties, but the level of 2nd- 
interval responding to CS- was approximately that of 
nonspecific response frequency and amplitude. This 
means that differential 2nd-interval responding is almost 
exclusively a function of increased response levels to 
CS + .—Journal abstract. 

2321. Jones, Ronald. (Ohio State U., Coll. of Optome- 
try) Optical generation of phase-reversing sine-wave 
gratings for evoked response stimulation. Vision Re- 
search, 1974(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 125-127.—Presents a 
method which uses the Polaroid principle to maintain 
average luminance but which constructs targets by 
generating sine-wave gratings through interference of 
polarized light within a Wollaston prism. The viewing 
field is adjusted by a continuously variable aperture, 
generating a field size equal in size to an integral number 
of grating cycles necessary to maintain constant lumi- 
nance during phase reversal. The method’s prime 
advantage is this provision of phase reversal which 
results in sine-wave gratings which are exactly comple- 
mentary. Extremely high luminance levels are available 
through use of Maxwellian view.—B. McLean. 

2322. Kaji, Shinji; Yamane, Shigeru; Yoshimura, 
Masaaki & Sugie, Noboru. (Electrotechnical Lab., 
Bionics Research Section, Tokyo, Japan) Contour 
enhancement of two-dimensional figures observed in 
the lateral geniculate cells of cats. Vision Research, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 113-117.—Recorded responses of 
9 lateral geniculate cells from 3 cats to several 2- 
dimensional figures—a square, a triangle, and the 
photograph of a cube—at various relative positions of 
the receptive field and the figure. Isoresponse contour 
maps were yielded which exhibited prominent contour 
enhancement for each figure. Results were simulated 
with a computer by modeling the spatial weighting 
function of the lateral geniculate cell, assuming concen- 
tric circular center-surround organization. (French, 
German, & Russian summaries)—Journal abstract. 

2323. Klepel, Helene; Rabending, Günter & Wetzel, 
Wolfgang. (Medical Academy Magdeburg, Nerone 
E. Germany) [Results of an electroencephalographic 
transversal study of healthy children 2i SCT 
years.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie und SS M 
Psychologie, 1973(Oct), Vol. 25(10), 624-630. —Recor: 
EÉGs under conditions of rest, after hyperventilation, 
and photostimulation in 330 healthy 4-14 yr olds. In 31 à 
of the Ss the EEG revealed generalized spike DE 
or abnormal rhythms even at rest. Neither E 
findings nor patient histories indicated pathological 
cerebral involvement.—K. J. Hartman. 

2324. Kmort, John R. & Peters, Jon F. (U. lows) 
Changes in CNV amplitude with progressive induction 
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of stress as a function of sex. Electroencephalography & 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 36(1), 47-51. 
— Recorded contingent negative variation (CNV) from 
12 male and 12 female undergraduates using a prog- 
ressively more difficult discriminative reaction time 
paradigm. Errors in performance were punished with a 
95-db "squeal" (stress). Although the sexes did not show 
a difference in CNV amplitude when all trials in all 
conditions were averaged, females showed a significant 
decline in CNV amplitude on response trials, and an 
increase on nonresponse trials, as discrimination became 
more difficult and they received punishment for incor- 
rect responses. No significant changes appeared in the 
males under similar progressive stress. Data demonstrate 
that differential effects of stress on CNV can be 
confounded by selection of Ss, as well as experimental 
design, and that CNV amplitude is not determined by 
response set or expectancy, alone. (French summary) (18 
ref)—Journal summary. 

2325. Krauskopf, John. (Bell Lab., Murray Hill, N.J.) 
Contributions of the primary chromatic mechanisms to 
the generation of visual evoked potentials. Vision 
Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 13(12), 2289-2298.— Recorded 
evoked responses generated by the activity of individual 
primary chromatic mechanisms in 2 Ss by extending 
Stiles’ increment threshold procedure. The implicit times 
of the responses generated by the blue (e) were 50-75 
msec longer than those generated by the green (7,) or red 
(z,) mechanisms under the conditions employed. Reac- 
tion times and evoked response latencies differed by a 
constant amount over a wide range of stimulus intensi- 
ties (although this relation broke down in a small region 
near detection threshold). Responses to compound 
stimuli affecting the m and 7, mechanisms showed 
interaction effects when the onset times of the compo- 
nent stimuli were adjusted to compensate for differences 
in implicit times. (French, German, & Russian summar- 
ies) (17 ref)—Journal summary. 

2326. Lee, Robert G. & White, David G. (Toronto 
Western Hosp., Div. of Neurology, Ontario, Bass 


se durin, 
pears & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
36(1), 53-62,—Recorded somatosensory evoked respon- 
ses (SERs) to stimulation of the middle 3 fingers in 20 
normal human volunteers. When active voluntary 
clenching or gripping movements were carried out with 
the hand stimulated, there was a consistent change in 
SER. The late negative peak increased in amplitude, and 
its mean latency increased from 118 msec in control runs 


ing active movement. A slight decrease in 
to 132 msec during A Mead TOO meee 


litude of com ^ s 
vada in some Ss. This change in SER did not occur 


i assive movement or during sustained isometric 
bie d nor with movement of the opposite hand Se 
of the ipsilateral foot. The effects of active pers 
were widely distributed over both ivre B 
involved the late “nonspecific” components of the SER. 
Possible sites for this apparent interaction between 
efferent and afferent systems are considered. Findings 
are discussed in relation to results of animal experiments. 


(French summary) (31 ref)—Journal summary. 
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2327. Lieblich, Israel; Naftali, Gideon; Shmueli, 
Joseph & Kugelmass, Sol. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, Israel) 
Efficiency of GSR detection of information with repeat- 
ed presentation of series of stimuli in two motivational 

_ States. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
59(1), 113-115.—Investigated the possibility of reducing 
errors in the detection of information using the GSR by 
employing a longer interrogation with repetitions of the 
same critical item. 2 groups of 58 undergraduates were 
tested: the Ist was tested under instructions intended to 
arouse high motivation to beat the machine; the other 
was tested under low motivation to beat the machine. It 
was possible to reduce errors in information detection 
through a simple combination of GSRs obtained from 10 
Tepetitions of the same interrogation sequence. Motiva- 
tion did not produce any noticeable effect on the 
efficiency of detection of information.—Journal abstract. 

2328. Loveless, Norman E. & Sanford, Anthony J. 

Effects of age on the contingent negative variation and 
preparatory set in a reaction-time task. Journal of 
Gerontology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 29(1), 52-63.—Related the 
age differences in preparatory set, as inferred from 
simple reaction time performance in trial series with 
constant or variable foreperiod duration, to the contin- 
gent negative variation (CNV), since this electrocortical 
potential seems to reflect the time-course of preparation. 
The CNV appeared not to be a unitary potential, but to 
consist of an orienting response following the warning 
Signal and an anticipatory response preceding the 
imperative signal when this was predictable in time. 
Elderly Ss failed to show an anticipatory response when 
the foreperiod was long. It is suggested that their poor 
performance with long constant foreperiods did not 
result from impaired ability to sustain preparation but 
from difficulty in controlling a sequence of operations to 
initiate preparation at an appropriate time. (38 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2329. Mannard, Allan; Stein, Richard B. & Charles 
Dean. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Regener- 
ation electrode units: Implants for recording from 
single peripheral nerve fibers in freely moving animals. 
Science, 1974(Feb), Vol. 183(4124), 547-549.—Used 
implantable electrode assemblies that become penetrated 
by regenerating axons to record signals from single 
Sensory and motor nerve fibers associated with leg 
movement in unrestrained amphibians (Xenopus laevis). 
It is suggested that such neuroimplants may provide a 
means for establishing the roles of various muscle 
afferents and efferents in posture and locomotion, and 
that they have potential clinical applications.—Journal 
abstract. 

2330. May, James G.; Leftwich, Debra A. & Aptaker, 
Patricia. (Louisiana State U., New Orleans) Evoked 
potential correlates of adaptation to wavelength and 
orientation. Vision Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 
143-146.—Investigated the human visual evoked re- 
sponse (VER) using a technique similar to that in C. 
Blakemore and F. W. Campbell's 1969 study. A 

paradigm involving 3 phases—adaptation, "dark," and 
test periods—was used with 2 adult female Ss who were 
tested in each session under either a red or a green 
vertical grating following adaptation to 7 test stimuli and 
1 control situation. Monopolar EEG recordings resulted 
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in sinusoidal waveform responses containing easily 
labeled peaks. Data indicate that normal VER amplitude 
was reliably suppressed only on homochromatic trials 
with vertically oriented gratings during both adaptation 
and test periods. It is suggested that agreement between 
these and earlier psychophysical and electrophysiological 
measures supports the idea that, under appropriate 
experimental conditions, evoked potentials can yield 
information about ongoing perceptual processes. (17 ref) 
—B. McLean. 

2331. Morelli, M. & Alpigiani, V. (National Center of 
Research, Lab. of Neurophysiology, Pisa, Italy) An optic 
stimulator for mapping visual receptive fields of single 
neurons. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 11(6), 
903-906.— Describes a device which allows the presenta- 
tion of stationary stimuli with different forms and 
orientation and of stimuli moving at different velocities 
along all possible directions in the visual field. 

2332. Noda, Hiroharu & Adey, W. Ross. (U. Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles) Excitability changes in cat lateral 
geniculate cells during saccadic eye movements. 
Science, 1974(Feb), Vol. 183(4124), 543—545.— Results of 
a series of studies with 4 cats show that the excitability of 
lateral geniculate cells to orthodromic volleys decreased 
during saccadic eye movements. This decrease was 
caused by retinal impulses generated by a quick 
displacement of the image of the visual field associated 
with eye movements. It is proposed that this may be a 
mechanism for saccadic suppression.—Journal abstract. 

2333. Nowlis, David P. & Wortz, Edward C. (Garrett 
Corp., Torrance, Calif.) Control of the ratio of midline 
parietal to midline frontal EEG alpha rhythms through 
auditory feedback. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 37(3), 815-824.—Investigated whether voluntary 
control over the relative appearance of EEG alpha in 
midline frontal and parietal sites can be achieved with 
auditory biofeedback training. 16 adults participated in 
the training and testing regimen. Ss varied in the number 
of hour-long single-channel feedback training sessions 
received. In the test period, dual-channel feedback was 
given, and Ss were asked to increase the ratio of frontal 
to parietal alpha and then the reverse. Evidence for small 
but significant control is presented. Amount of control 
was correlated with number of practice sessions. 
—Journal abstract, 

2334. Owen, W. Geoffrey & Sillman, Arnold J. (U. 
California, Medical School, San Francisco) The suppres- 
Sion-recovery effect in the frog photoreceptor. Vision 
Research, 1973(Dec), Vol, 13(12), 2591-2594. 

__ 2335, Regan, D. (U. Keele, England) Evoked poten- 
tials specific to spatial patterns of luminance and 
colour. Vision Research, 1973(Dec) Vol. 13(12) 
2381-2402.—Found that the brains of 6 human Ss 
generated electrical responses (EPs) to changes in the 
chromatic contrast of an equiluminant spatially-pat- 
terned stimulus even when the eye’s longitudinal and 
transverse chromatic aberrations were simultaneously 
cancelled. Pattern EPs were strongly affected by ocular 
chromatic aberration, EP and subjective estimates of 
longitudinal chromatic aberration agreed closely. Psy- 
chophysical contrast threshold correlated with the 
amplitudes of EPs elicited both by monochromatic 
patterns of checks and by equiluminant patterns of 
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alternately-colored checks or bars. Physiological signals 
seem to be segregated into color channels until the Ist 
responses to contrast. The EP data suggest that there is 
an antagonistically organized chromati-contrast channel 
in parallel with color-coded luminance-contrast chan- 
nels. EP results suggest that the human visual system 
handles color information differently when color is 
linked with spatial form than when color is not linked 
with form. (French, German, & Russian summaries) (72 
ref)—Journal summary. 

2336. Rosenfeld, J. Peter & Hetzler, Bruce E. 
(Northwestern U., Cresap Lab. of Neuroscience & 
Behavior) Discrimination and conditioning of photic 
evoked cortical macropotentials in the albino rat. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 11(6), 753-765. 
—Rewarded 9 male albino rats with lateral hypothalam- 
ic brain stimulation for pressing a given bar following 
enhanced photic evoked components, or for pressing 
another bar following depressed components. Evoking 
stimulus intensity was constant so that the responses to 
be discriminated varied due to presumably internal state 
fluctuations. Most Ss learned only to generate 1 kind of 
wave and remain on the appropriate bar. 2 Ss that 
learned this operant learned additionally to signal trials 
in which they failed to generate the predominant 
response. One S displayed discrimination in the absence 
of operant production of particular wave types. Specific 
electrophysiological correlates of these response styles 
were found and taken as evidence that operant neural 
conditioning may involve atypical states of the organism. 
The nature of the difficulty of neural discrimination, and 
antecedents for the various observed response styles, are 
discussed in terms of electrophysiological data.—Journal 
abstract. 

2337. Sayers, B. McA.; Beagley, H. A. & Henshall, W. 
R. (Imperial Coll. of Science & Technology, Engineering 
in Medicine Lab., London, England) The mechanism of 
auditory evoked EEG responses. Nature, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
247(5441), 481-483.—Investigated the assumption that 
EEG auditory-evoked response consists of an additive 
contribution to the spontaneous activity. Evoked respon- 
ses were studied in 3 adults and 3 children at different 
supra- or subthreshold auditory stimulus levels. Each 
trial used 60 stimuli (e.g., 1-kHz tone bursts of 60 msec 
duration) with constant interstimulus intervals of 1.25 
sec, at a loudness level within + /-30 db of the stimulus 
threshold used. Results indicate that a moderate-level 
stimulus which is effective in evoking an evident 
Tesponse does not do so by contributing an additive 
component; instead, evoked responses reflect reorganiza- 
tion of the spontaneous activity caused by the stimulus. 
Additional analyses of spectra from all 47 harmonics of 
the fundamental sinusoid and spectral averaged respon- 
ses to high and low stimulus levels, also support the 
proposal that effective stimuli act by synchronizing or 
Controlling phases of spectral components of the sponta- 
neous EEG activity already present.—L. Gorsey. 

2338. Sivak, Jacob G. (U. Waterloo, School of 
Optometry, Ontario, Canada) Historical note: The 
vertebrate median eye. Vision Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
14(1), 137-140.—Presents a survey of the literature on 
Studies of the function of the median eye, including a 
brief discussion of the pineal cortex, in tuatara, lamprey, 
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and several species of lizard. Morphological and electro- 
physiological investigations are cited which provide 
evidence for the photoreceptive nature of the median 
eye. It is suggested that future studies consider the 
optical capabilities of this organ. (31 ref)—8. McLean. 

2339. Stein, Donald G. & Rosen, Jeffrey J. (Clark U.) 
med ona memo New York, N.Y.: Macmillan, 

- Xi, p.—Presents a series of 17 readin, 
concerning the anatomical and Set 
aspects of learning and memory as information transfer 
and storage mechanisms. Subjects covered include the 
effects of CNS lesions on learning, electrophysiological 
correlates of avoidance conditioning, transfer of learning 
by injection of RNA, and time-dependent processes in 
memory storage. 

2340. Uherik, Anton & Biro, Viliam. (Slovak Academy 
of Sciences, Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratisla- 
va, Czechoslovakia) Typological properties and intrain- 
dividual scheme of bioelectrical skin reactivity. Studia 
Psychologica, 1973, Vol. 15(1), 24-36.—Studied the 
dependence of the scheme of bioelectrical skin reactivity 
(BSR) on stimulus situation, personality dimensions, and 
time. 26 18-21 yr old males with extreme scores on the 
Eysenck Personality Inventory Extraversion, Introver- 
sion, and Neuroticism Scales were divided into groups 
on the basis of BSR records by 5 independent judges 
according to predetermined criteria, Stimulus situations 
were created by the application of acoustic stimuli, a 
modified form of Stroop’s test, and mirror drawing. The 
measures for a quantitative processing of the data were 
length of BSR curves and percentage of the time lop 
during which reactivity persisted above the basic leve of 
skin conductance (prestimulation conductance level), 
The experiment was re ated with every S at a 3 days 
interval, with the conditions being kept relatively the 
same. Results point to a different course of the reactivity 
scheme between the introverted and the extraverted 

oup and to a constancy of the reactivity scheme in 
time. (Slovak & Russian y mienne e 
. Wainer, Howard; Gruvaeus, Gunnar T.; d 
ded O. & Zill, Nicholas. (U. Chicago) Using variance 
as a discriminator in lie detection. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 59(1), 110-1 12.—Used ke 
data from a study of 207 male undergraduates wu 
by M. T. Orne and R. L. Thackray (see PA, Vol. ee 
to show that the variance of response was à suitable 
discriminator between liars and truthtellers Kus ee 
individual’s deception was detected on a single n 
who were liars differed from Ss pinn E sre we 

i j the ones in whi 
all WE not) discrimination between liars and truthtel- 
SE facilitated by G. Gruvaeus and H. Wainer's 
1972 method of cluster analysis.—Journal abstract. 
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tors. Meditators also reported more dreaming and a 
more positive quality in their dream content.—Journal 
abstract. 

2343. Anderson, R. E. & Risk, M. (Baylor Coll. of 
Medicine) Lipids of ocular tissues: IX. The phospholi- 
pids of frog photoreceptor membranes. Vision Research, 
1974(Jan) Vol. 14(1), 129-131—Analyzed rod outer 
segments of frogs (Rana pipiens) to determine whether 
the phospholipids of their photoreceptor membranes 
resemble those previously studied by the authors in cattle 
and in rats. It was found that phosphatidyl choline, 
phosphatidyl ethanolamine, and phosphatidyl serine 
were the major phospholipid classes, accounting for over 
90% of the lipid phosphorus in the frog retinal mem- 
branes, and similar in class composition to those in cattle 
and rats. Fatty acid composition and distribution in 
phosphatidyl choline were also analyzed, and itis noted 
that saturated acid levels were conspicuously low. It is 
concluded that, with few exceptions, photoreceptor 
membrane composition in frog, cattle, and rat are 
remarkably similar, and it is predicted that rod outer 
segments of other vertebrate species will have this same 
pattern. (18 ref)—B. McLean. 

2344. Bridges, C. D. & Quilliam, T. A. (New York U., 
Medical Center) Visual pigments of men, moles and 
hedgehogs. Vision Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 13(12), 
2417—2421.—Extracted visual pigments from the dark- 
adapted retinas of humans, moles, and hedgehogs. It is 
concluded that the concentration of rhodopsin in mole 
photoreceptors is probably not abnormally high. The A. 
of mole, hedgehog, and human pigments lies within the 
range of A, found in other terrestrial animals. (French, 
German, & Russian summaries) 

2345. Carpenter, F. Lynn. (U. California, Museum of 
Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley) Torpor in an Andean 
hummingbird: Its ecological significance. Science, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 183(4124), 545-547.—Field studies on an 
Andean hummingbird show that nocturnal torpor 
occurred more frequently and lasted longer in the winter. 
It is suggested that a photoperiodically controlled 
thythm enables the birds automatically to conserve 
energy in early evening for possible metabolic expendi- 
tures later in the winter night. 

2346. Cotter, William B. (U. Kentucky) Social 
facilitation and development in Ephestia kühniella Z. 
Science, 1974(Feb), Vol. 183(4126), 747—748.— Total time 
required for larval and pupal development in the 
Mediterranean flour moth was significantly modified 
when habitable space of the food mass was increased by 
dilution with a nontoxic sawdust. Doubling the living 
Space resulted in an increased developmental rate. 
whereas tripling the space produced an unexpected delay 
in development. 

_ 2347. Crews, David. (U. California, Berkeley) Beha- 
vioral correlates to gonadal state in the lizard, Anolis 
carolinensis. Hormones & Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 
307-313.—A total of 182 female lizards of unknown 
reproductive condition were each introduced into cages 
containing a sexually active male and the resulting sexual 
behavior was noted. Female sexual receptivity was found 
to be correlated with the stages of follicular maturation. 
Results Suggest that sexual receptivity in female A. 
carolinensis is restricted to a time immediately preceding 
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the ovulation of each follicle and is dependent upon 
hormonal conditions normally arising during follicular 
development. Evidence is offered to suggest that during 
the breeding season, female sexual receptivity is rhyth- 
mical and contingent upon the cyclic ovarian changes 
peculiar to lizards of this genus. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

2348. Dreyfus-Brisac, C. (U. Paris, Port-Royal Hosp., 
Center of Biological Neonatal Research, France) Organi- 
zation of sleep in prematures: Implications for caregiv- 
ing. In M. Lewis & L. A. Rosenblum (Eds.), The effect of 
the infant on its caregiver. New York, N.Y.: Wiley- 
Interscience, 1974. xxiv, 264 p.—Describes the peculiar 
organization of the sleep cycle in premature infants. 
Studies of the effects of the premature’s artificial 
incubator environment on sleep stages and general 
responsivity are reviewed. It is suggested that the 
disordered sleep cycle can be changed by increasing 
sensory stimulation and modifying other environmental 
influences on the premature infant. (4 p ref) 

2349. Grosvenor, C. E. & Mena, F. (U. Tennessee, 
Medical Unit) Evidence that suckling pups, through an 
exteroceptive mechanism, inhibit the milk stimulatory 
effects of prolactin in the rat during late lactation. 
Hormones & Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 4(3), 209-222. 
—Lactating Sprague-Dawley-Rolfsmeyer rats were re- 
moved from the animal room on postpartum Day 20 and 
placed in a room where there were no other rats. On 
postpartum Day 21, Ss released prolactin either in 
response to exteroceptive signals from their own pups 
which were placed underneath or in response to those 
from 25 to 30 other lactating Ss which along with their 
litters were placed in a rack 3 ft in front of the mothers’ 
cage. Milk secretion was stimulated in the isolated Ss on 
Day 21 by the prolactin released in response to exposure 
to the rack of lactators but, paradoxically, was not 
stimulated by that released in response to exposure of the 
mother to her own pups. In fact, the stimulatory effects 
upon milk secretion resulting from exposure to the rack 
of lactators was totally prevented if the mother was 
exposed to her pups 3-4 min before exposure to the rack 
of lactators. The blocking effect of the pups, however, 
did not occur when the pups were placed in cages 
alongside the mothers' cage. From results of subsequent 
experiments it is concluded that sensory cues from the 
pups activated the sympathetico-adrenal system of the 
mother to release catecholamines which then blocked the 
milk stimulatory effects of prolactin already discharged 
into the circulation. (24 ref}—Journal abstract. 

2350. Guzzo, A. V. (U. Wyoming) Light induced 
changes in the protein fluorescence of rhodopsin. 
Vision Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 13(12), 2581-2586. 
—Describes light-induced changes in the protein fluores- 
cence of the frog retina and of rod-outer segments 
prepared from cattle retinas. 

2351. Hall, Warren G. (Johns Hopkins U.) A remote 
stomach clamp to evaluate oral and gastric controls of 
drinking in the rat. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(De9). 
Vol. 11(6), 897-901.—Describes a device which blocks 
stomach Clearance and thereby allows the study of or 
and gastric controls of drinking uncoupled from the 
postabsorptive effects of water ingestion. Preliminary 
data from rats suggest that distension and oral metering 
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contribute subtly to the cessation of drinking following 
water deprivation. 

2352. Ley, Ronald & Walker, Herbert. (State U. New 
York, Albany) Effects of carbon dioxide-oxygen inhala- 
tion on heart rate, blood pressure, and subjective 
anxiety. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 4(3), 223-228.—Adminis- 
tered single full-capacity inhalations of a mixture of CO, 
(65%) and O (35%) to 10 adult human Ss, and 
compressed air to a group of 10 Ss. Immediately before 
and 2 min after the administration of either gas 3 
determinations were made: (a) level of anxiety (meas- 
ured in terms of the sud scale—subjective units of 
disturbance), (b) heart rate, and (c) systolic and diastolic 
blood pressure. After gas inhalation, both groups showed 
a decrease in anxiety and in heart rate. The CO,-O group 
also showed a decrease in diastolic blood pressure, and 
some idiographic data suggested an increase in systolic 
blood pressure.—Journal abstract. 

2353. Lynch, James J. (U. Maryland, Medical School, 
Inst. of Psychiatry & Human Behavior, Baltimore) 
Biofeedback: Some reflections on modern behavioral 
science. Seminars in Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 5(4), 
551-562.—Examines the current status of biofeedback 
research within the context of the evolution of behavioral 
science research in general. Some of the methodologic 
and conceptual problems in current biofeedback re- 
search are discussed in terms of earlier conditioning 
theory and research. In addition to a discussion of the 
scientific problems inherent in biofeedback research, the 
possible reasons for widespread public interest in this 
research is discussed. It is suggested that the history of 
the debate over biofeedback research can be understood 
in light of another controversy with a long history in 
psychology—that of the idea of a reflex _and of a 
conditional reflex. Future implications of biofeedback 
research for the practice of clinical psychology and 
psychiatry are discussed. (27 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

2354. MacKinnon, P. C.; ter Haar, M. B. & Burton, M. 
J. (U. Oxford, England) Preliminary observations of 
serum LH levels and of protein metabolism in the brain 
and anterior pituitary in the rodent around the time of 
puberty. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1972(Aug), 
Vol. 16(4), 271-278.—The incorporation of (35) methio- 
nine into protein in the anterior pituitary and discrete 
areas of the brain has been measured an hour after 
systematic injection of this amino acid. Serum levels of 
luteinizing hormone (LH) were also measured by means 
of radioimmunoassay. The incorporation of (35s) methio- 
nine into protein in the preoptic area of mice and rats, 
and in the median eminence and thalamus of rats alone, 
showed an increase over the course of puberty. Also the 
presence of a circadian rhythm in both LH serum es 
and cerebral protein synthetic activity was observed. It 
was found that there was a sex difference In both the 
diurnal fluctuations with respect to protein synthesis E 
in the timing of rhythms with respect to serum LH levels. 
—Journal abstract. le U 

2355. Miller, William H. & Snyder, Allan W. (Yale © 
Medical School) Optical function of human peronea 
cones. Vision Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 130 Ds 
2185-2194.—Examined the physiological function O 
peripheral cones. The refractive indices of human outer- 
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segments decreased going from the fovea towards the 
periphery, with the foveal cones having the highest 
refractive index of 1.419, the rods 1.408, and the 
peripheral cones ranging from 1.402 to 1.382 and 
possibly lower. The short, tapered outer segments of 
peripheral cones were efficient light radiators, radiating 
to the surrounding rod outer-segments all light not 
absorbed. The peripheral rod packing pattern was 
consistent with the possibility that a portion of the 
radiated light is absorbed by rod outer-segments. It is 
concluded that the human peripheral cones serve a dual 
role: (a) to enhance the sensitivity of the rod system at 
threshold and for scotopic vision and (b) to mediate 
color vision at photopic intensities. This conclusion is 
consistent with classical psychophysical data. (French, 
German, & Russian summaries) (20 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

2356. Mitler, Merrill M., et al. (Stanford U., Medical 
School, Sleep Lab.) Sleep and serotonin in two strains of 
Mus musculus. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 1(5), 501-507.—Studied 76 C57BL/10J 
and 76 BALB/CJ male mice to check for any naturally 
occurring correlation between sleep and brain serotonin 
(5-HT) The C57BL/10J had more slow wave sleep 
(SWS) throughout the day and particularly during hours 
of darkness. During peak sleep periods, C57BL/10J also 
had more REM sleep. At 3 different times of the day 
(1200, 1600, and 0400 hrs) neurochemical assays were 
done on brain stem and cerebral cortex for tryptophan 
and 5-HT levels and for tryptophan hydroxylase activity. 
An inspection of the ordering of means for strains 
suggests that the greater amount of SWS for C57BL/10J 
was paralleled by higher brain stem and cortex trypto- 
phan levels, higher cortex tryptophan hydroxylase 
activity, and higher cortex 5-HT levels. An inspection of 
temporal trends across strain and time of day suggests 
that SWS may vary negatively with brain stem trypto- 
phan hydroxylase activity, brain stem 5-HT level, and 
cortex tryptophan level. Data are interpreted as generally 
consistent with the hypothesis of an active serotonergic 
sleep inducing mechanism in brain. (19 ref)—Journal 

ract. 
SEH Mountcastle, Vernon B. (Ed.). (Johns Hopkins 
U.) Medical physiology. (13th ed.). St. Louis, Mo.: C. V. 
Mosby, 1974. xv, 1807 p. 2 vol.—Presents a cross-section 
of physiological knowledge arranged in 12 sections. 73 
chapters, a number of them new or rewritten to include 
the results of recent research, represent the work of 38 
authors. A section dealing with central nervous mecha- 
nisms in sensation includes a study of sensation in 
physiology: psychophysical and neurophysiologic corre- 
SE Muntz, W. R. (U. Sussex, Lab. of Experimental 
Psychology, Brighton, England) Yellow filters and the 
absorption of light by the visual pigments of some 
Amazonian fishes. Vision Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
13(12), 2235-2254.—Studied the visual pigments of 24 
species of Amazonian fish by measuring the spectral 
absorbance of small areas of intact isolated retinas. In 
sorbance of the corneas and lenses 


me species the abs 
Sane as well. The spectral absorbance of the 
retinas of cichlids and characins varied considerably 


between species, but these variations were not related in 
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any clear way to the spectral characteristics of the 
different bodies of water from which they came. Many of 
the cichlids studied had yellow corneas. The depth of the 
pigmentation increased towards the dorsal edge of the 
cornea and varied greatly between species. Those species 
that had yellow corneas frequently also had yellow 
pigments in the lens and retina. In contrast to the 
cichlids and characins, the retinas of siluriform fishes 
showed little interspecific variation. The retina of a 
freshwater sting-ray (Paratrygon motoro) absorbed at 
short wavelengths compared to those of other bottom 
living fishes, but the tapetum of this species was golden 
in color, which would shift the effective absorption of the 
retina to longer wavelengths. (French, German, & 
Russian summaries) (45 ref}—Journal summary. 

2359. Pilkington, J. B. & Simmers, A. J. (U. Otago, 

Dunedin, New Zealand) An analysis of bailer move- 
ments responsible for gill ventilation in the crab, Cancer 
novae-zelandiae. Marine Behaviour & Physiology, 1973, 
Vol. 2(1), 73-95.—The movements of the crab bailer 
during normal ventilation can be resolved into 2 
components, a cycle of pronation and supination 
superimposed on a cycle of protraction and retraction. 
The skeletal anatomy of the bailer restricts its move- 
ments to these only. The pronated and supinated 
positions of the limb represent the 2 stable positions of a 
skeletal click mechanism, the operation of which may 
resolve the functional duality of the promotor and 
remotor muscles. Other muscles in the limb are mono- 
functional. The bulk of muscle tissue responsible for 
protraction and supination appears greater than that 
responsible for pronation and retraction. The sequence 
of muscular activity during the ventilation cycle follows 
that expected for a sequence of protraction, supination, 
retraction, and pronation. Overlap in the periods of 
activity of the bifunctional muscles and muscles respon- 
sible for pronation may also help to resolve the 
functional duality of the former. Amplitude of bailer 
excursion is not greatly affected by changes in frequency. 
An advance in the onset of activity in some muscles at 
higher ventilation frequencies suggests that the system is 
tailored to produce a constant beat amplitude at all 
frequencies. Pauses in ventilation occur with the bailer in 
the retracted position, and it is maintained in this 
position by tonic activity in the appropriate muscle. 
During normal ventilation the relative contraction 
duration of this muscle is positively correlated with cycle 
period, so that pauses apparently represent a prolonga- 
tion of the normal retracted phase. It is suggested that 
these correlations may be related to the type of 
endogenous oscillator present in the CNS. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2360. Poock, Gary K. (U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School) Information Processing vs pupil diameter. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 
1000-1002.—Conducted an investigation of the pupillary 
reactions of 10 military officers as the amount of 
information presented io them was continuously in- 
creased. Results show that pupil diameter was signifi- 
cantly greater than baseline when Ss were required to 
process information at 75 and 10075 of their maximum 
capacity. However, when Ss were required to process 
information at a rate above their maximum capacity, the 
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pupil constricted significantly below the baseline diame- 
ter. It is suggested that pupil diameter may be a 
parameter which would identify points in time where 
mental overload occurs in a worker's job. It would 
therefore highlight areas of the job which should be 
redesigned to reduce mental overload.—Journal abstract. 

2361. Riley, Robert G.; Silverstein, Robert M. & 
Moser, John C. (State U. New York, Coll. of Environ- 
mental Science & Forestry, Syracuse) Biological respon- 
ses of Attatexana to its alarm pheromone and the 
enantiomer of the pheromone. Science, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
183(4126), 760—762.—In a previous study, J. C. Moser et 
al (1968) identified S-(+)-4-methyl-3-heptanone as the 
principal alarm pheromone of Atta texana. The dextroro- 
tatory form of the ketone was also identified from Ata 
cephalotes, and both enantiomers were synthesized in 
high optical purity. In the present study Afra texana was 
found to be more responsive to the dextrorotatory than 
the levorotatory enantiomer. Results implicate a chiral 
receptor system.—Journal abstract. 

2362. Schanberg, Saul M., et al. (Duke U., Medical 
Center) Plasma dopamine £-hydroxylase: A possible aid 
in the study and evaluation of hypertension. Science, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 183(4124), 523-525. —Conducted a study 
in 82 22-35 yr old apparently healthy Ss, showing that 
the activity of dopamine B-hydroxylase (DBH) in plasma 
for this sample ranged from 2 to 100 units per liter of 
plasma. A nonnormal pattern of distribution was 
evident: 62 Ss had values below 35 units, while 13 of the 
remaining 20 Ss had values above 60 units. Those with 
low DBH activity had lower values for urinary catecho- 
lamine excretion, with normal and stable blood pressure; 
those with high DBH activity had higher values for 
urinary catecholamine excretion, with greater lability of 
arterial blood pressure. DBH activity was significantly 
elevated in Ss with labile or fixed essential hypertension. 
Results indicate that plasma DBH activity is low and 
that it falls within a narrow range in young adults with 
normal and stable blood pressure. (25 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

2363. Shapiro, Bernard H. & Goldman, Allen S. 
(Children's Hosp. of Philadelphia, Div. of Experimental 
Pathology, Pa.) Feminine saccharin preference in the 
genetically androgen insensitive male rat pseudoherma- 
phrodite. Hormones & Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 
371-386.— Measured the saccharin preference and influ- 
ence of the gonads in groups of 5-6 naive female, male, 
and pseudohermaphroditic King-X Holtzman rats. Sac- 
charin preference in the pseudohermaphrodite was 
characteristically feminine. The pseudohermaphrodite 
consumed significantly greater amounts of .25, .5, and 
1.0% saccharin solutions than males. The enhanced 
Preference of pseudohermaphrodites suggests incomplete 
or absent masculine imprinting of brain centers regulat- 
ing fluid consumption. Saccharin preference was unaf- 
fected by gonadectomy in pseudohermaphrodites with 
previous experience in selecting saccharin.—Journal 
abstract. 

2364. Singer, t T. Presidential address: 
Engagement-involvement: A central phenomenon in 
Psychophysiological research, Psychosomatic Medicine, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 36(1), 1-17.— Discusses research on, and 
the predictability of, a person's level of engagement- 
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involvement behavior (ie, a person's responses and 
relations to others, to his surroundings, and to himself 
viewed in a transactional context), and how it is related 
to measures of physiological change. Methods of 
determining a person's engagement level are considered 
(e.g, observation and interviews). Data suggest that 
these behavioral ratings are correlated primarily with 
measures of cardiovascular and psychoendocrine func- 
tions, specifically in terms of stress, excitement, atten- 
tion, and ego-disintegration variables. 5 general states of 
being and their accompanying levels of engagement- 
involvement activities are discussed and related to 
physiological data. It is cautioned that estimating 
engagement levels is not the same as diagnosing 
personality and that engagement-involvement must be 
considered concurrently with the extent, cost, and 
specific time of the behavior. (79 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

2365. Stanaway, R. G. & Hullin, R. P. (U. Leeds, 
England) The relationship of exercise response to 
personality. Psychological Medicine, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
3(3), 343-349. —Administered the Eysenck Personality 
Inventory to 30 university staff and students and 
subsequently gave them a standard amount of exercise 
on a bicycle ergometer. Blood samples were taken before 
and after and analyzed for lactate and glucose. A highly 
Significant positive correlation was found between 
neuroticism and the change in blood glucose and a 
highly significant curvilinear relationship between neuro- 
licism and the increase in blood lactate. No significant 
relationship was found between introversion-extraver- 
sion and either of the biochemical variables. Hypotheses 
are presented to account for the relationship between 
neuroticism and the change in blood glucose in terms of 
the action of adrenaline in releasing glucose from the 
liver, and to account for the relationship between 
neuroticism and the increase in blood lactate in terms of 
differing rates of pulmonary ventilation during and after 
exercise. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2366. Stepita-Klauco, Matej; Dolezalova, Hana & 
Fairweather, Robert. (U. Connecticut, Lab. of Neuropsy- 
chopharmacology) Piperidine increase in the brain of 
dormant mice. Science, 1974(Feb), Vol. 183(4124), 
536-537.—Examined whether any appreciable change 
would occur in piperidine concentration in mammalian 
brain during diurnal variations of behavioral activity. 
Piperidine levels were assessed in 20 inbred C57B1/6 
female mice during activity periods or after 2 hrs of 
dormancy (sleep). Results show that piperidine concen- 
tration in the brain rose during dormancy; the weight of 
the brain was unchanged. The concentration in dormant 
Ss exceeded that reported in previous studies, whereas 
Piperidine levels in active Ss corresponded with previous 
Teports. It is tentatively suggested that piperidine is 
Telated to sleep-wakefulness mechanisms in the mouse. 
—4A. Olson. x 

2367. Thackray, R. I; Touchstone, R. M. & Bailey, J. 
P. (FAA Civil Aeromedical Inst., Aviation Psychology 
Lab., Oklahoma City, Okla.) A comparison of the startle 
effects resulting from exposure to two levels of 
Simulated sonic booms. FAA Office of Aviation Medicine 
Report, 1973(Dec), No. 73-16, 11 p.—Gave 20 young 
males a hand-steadiness task during laboratory exposure 
With outside overpressures of 50 and 150 N/m? (all rise 
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times were 5.5 msecs), Amplitude of startle responses 
and recordings of skin conductance, heart rate, and eye 
blinks, were obtained. Startle responses occurred to only 
12% of the 50 N/m? booms and to 62% of the higher level 
booms, but there was no difference between the boom 
levels in amplitude of the startle response. The lower 
boom level produced an autonomic response pattern 
similar to that usually obtained for orienting responses; 
the higher boom level produced startle patterns.—W. E 
Collins. 

2368. Timo-laria, Cesar. (U. São Paulo, Inst. of 
Biomedical Sciences, Brazil) [Sleep and its disturbances: 
A neurophysiological approach.] (Port) Neurobiologia, 
1972(Oct), Vol. 35(4), 277-296.—Summarizes the main 
physiological changes occurring during the phases, 
cycles, and states of sleep (EEG patterns and somatic 
and vegetative alterations). The manifestations of dream 
activity, expressed as changes in several physiological 
parameters, are briefly explored. The possible meaning 
of oneiric activities, as related to a probable release of 
memory due to a loosening of the tonic inhibition of the 
mechanisms controlling information storage, is dis- 
cussed. The means of triggering and maintaining sleep 
are also considered, particularly those concerned with 
the "descending sleep system" and monoaminergic 
mediation. (30 ref)—English summary. 


Genetics 


2369. Connor, James L.; Winston, Harvey & Bradford, 
Hugh. (U. Nebraska) Effects of domestication, environ- 
mental familiarity, and opponent familiarity on domi- 
nance in the mouse (Mus musculus L.) Behavior 
Genetics, 1973(Dec), Vol. 3(4), 339-354.—Matched 64 
wild male mice maintained as a randomly breeding 
population in the laboratory with 64 male domesticated 
mice from either the C57BL/6 or the DBA/2 inbred 
strain. Aggressive dominance was subsequently tested in 
environments familiar to one, ee Side? of be 

onents. onents were either familiar or novel to 
ih other. fa Ss were dominant initially, but their 
tendency to dominate domestic Ss subsequently de- 
creased during later trials. Environmental familiarity 
enhanced the dominance performance of both inbred 
strains but exerted no significant effect on dominance by 
wild Ss. Opponent familiarity affected dominance only 
by interacting weakly with the effect of environmental 
familiarity on domestic performance. Findings are 
discussed with respect to (a) possible behavioral mecha- 
nisms responsible for the differences in dominance 
shown by domestic and wild Ss and (b) possible genetic 
mechanisms responsible for behavioral differences in 
laboratory vs natural mouse populations. (25 ref) 
= abstract. 

ie See Es Greilsamer, J.; Mack, G. & Mandel, 
P. (National Center for Scientific Research, Neurochem- 
istry Center, U. Louis Pasteur, Strasbourg, France) 
Correlation of behavioural differences in three strains 
of mice with differences in brain amines. Nature, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 247(5441), 483-485.—Studied catechola- 
mine metabolism in whole brain and CNS areas of 2-3 
mo old male mice of the C57B1/65, DBA/2J, and 
SEC/1ReJ strains and their F, hybrids. Previous data 
indicate that the C57B1 strain is characterized by high 
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spontaneous activity and low avoidance levels, while the 
other 2 strains attain high avoidance and lower general 
activity levels. Results indicate that there is a correlation 
between behavioral phenotype and noradrenaline (NA) 
levels of cerebral regions—specifically, a high correlation 
between pons medulla NA level and the activity of the 3 
strains and their hybrids. It is concluded that the NA 
steady state concentrations in whole brain and some 
areas, including the cortex and hypothalamus, are 
significantly different in different inbred mice strains 
and their F, offspring. (29 ref)—L. Gorsey. 
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2371. Anisko, Joseph J.; Christenson, Terry & 
Buehler, Michael G. (U. California, Berkeley) Effects of 
androgen on fighting behavior in male and female 
Mongolian gerbils (Meriones unguiculatus). Hormones & 
Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 4(3), 199-208.— Castration of 
gerbils in infancy or adulthood has been shown to 
increase the display of intermale aggression in Ss tested 
as adults in dyadic encounters. 19 males castrated in 
adulthood were divided into 2 groups: one that received 
testosterone propionate (TP) treatment and one that did 
not. A 3rd group of 10 adult males were sham-operated. 
32 infant Ss were either sham-operated or castrated and 
tested once without and once with TP. Both infant and 
adult castrates that received no TP treatment demon- 
strated significantly more fighting behavior than did 
sham-operates. Adult Ss treated with TP show signifi- 
cantly less aggression than castrates that did not receive 
TP. 16 ovariectomized females were also divided into a 
TP and a no-TP group. Females treated with TP showed 
significantly less aggression than those that had no 
treatment, showing that TP inhibits aggression in both 
males and females gonadectomized in adulthood. Re- 
sults are assessed in terms of the importance of perinatal 
androgen to "organize" adult behavior patterns. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2372. Damassa, D. & Davidson, J. M. Stanford U. 
Medical School) Effects of ovariectomy e Heu 
light on responsiveness to estrogen in the rat. Hor- 
mones & Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 4(3), 269—279. Tested 
the hypothesis that the responsiveness of sexual behavior 
and luteinizing hormone (LH) secretion to exogenous 
gonadal steroid treatment is dependent on the endoge- 
nous steroid environment existing prior to treatment Ss 
were 95 female Long-Evans rats. Results show that 
estrogen was more effective in stimulating lordosis 
behavior when treatment was commenced immediate} 
after ovariectomy than when it was delayed for 6 E 
This indicates that the sensitivity of behavior regulating 
mechanisms in the female rat declines after removal of 
the "activating" hormones. Similar results were obtained 
in Ss whose pattern of steroid Secretion prior to 
ovariectomy had been changed by a 2-mo exposure to 
constant light. The constant illumination itself showed 
no significant effect on behavioral Tesponsiveness in 
spayed estrogen-treated Ss. Results are reported for 
plasma LH determinations and uterine weights in each 
of the experiments. Plasma LH levels were lower under 


conditions of constant as compared to cycling light, both 
in spayed untreated and spayed estrogen-treated Ss. (15 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

2373. Donovan, B. T. (Inst. of Psychiatry, London, 
England) Neural control of puberty. Journal of Psychoso- 
matic Research, 1972(Aug), Vol. 16(4), 267-270.—A new 
concern in the acceleration of puberty is olfactory 
influences. Damage to various parts of the hypothalamus 
of infants, whether pathological or experimental, has 
often advanced the onset of puberty. In studies with 
adolescent rats it was found that a course of treatment 
with small amounts of estrogen advances puberty. (31 
ref)—W. G. Shipman. 

2374. Edwards, David A. & Burge, Katherine G. 
(Emory U.) Olfactory control of the sexual behavior of 
male and female mice. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 11(6), 867-872.—Conducted 3 experi- 
ments with male and female Swiss-Webster mice 
(N=71). Some Ss were rendered anosmic by intranasal 
application of a zinc sulfate solution. Peripherally 
induced anosmia did not affect the sexual behavior of 
male Ss. It attenuated the hormone-induced display of 
sexual receptivity in female Ss, but peripherally anosmic 
Ss were significantly more receptive than bulbectomized 
female Ss. This suggests that pheromonal factors may be 
involved in the full arousal of sexual receptiveness in 
female mice, but that the effect of bulbectomy upon 
female receptivity cannot be attributed solely to the 
surgical production of anosmia. The general failure of 
peripherally induced anosmia to mimic the effects of 
olfactory bulb removal upon the display of sexual 
behavior in male and female Ss Suggests that the 
olfactory bulbs are importantly involved in the control of 
sexual behavior in some manner not related to sense of 
smell.—Journal abstract. 

2375. Gandelman, Ronald. (Rutgers State U.) The 
ontogeny of maternal responsiveness in female Rock- 
land-Swiss albino mice. Hormones & Behavior, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 4(3), 257-268.—Conducted 6 experi- 
ments with a total of 432 female Rockland-Swiss albino 
mice to study the development of maternal behavior as à 
function of age. 22-day-old Ss ignored I-day-old young. 
As age increased there was a decrease in the percentage 
of Ss that ignored pups. Pup-killing, exhibited by a 
significant number of 32 and 42 day olds, declined as age 
increased. Furthermore, the number of Ss exhibiting 
maternal behavior increased with advancing age. Olfac- 
tory bulb removal and testosterone propionate treat- 
ment, each of which elicit pup-killing in adult females, 
did not induce killing behavior in 22 day olds. Finally, 
ovariectomy performed on Day 18 reduced the number 
of Ss that displayed maternal behavior on Day 62. (16 
ref)—Journal abstract, 

2376. Hart, Benjamin L. (U. California, Davis) Effects 
of testosterone Propionate and dihydrotestosterone on 
Penile morphology and sexual reflexes of spinal male 
We Hormones & Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 4(3), 

/39-246.— Testosterone propionate (TP) has a quantita- 
üve influence on sexual reflexes mediated at the spinal 
level in male rats. The possibility that this influence 
reflects the direct action of androgen on neural elements 
in the cord, rather than on sensory receptors in the penis 
Was examined indirectly by the use of dihydrotestoster- 
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one (DHT). 12 spinal castrated male Long-Evans rats 
maintained on TP and then switched to DHT showed a 
significant decline in sexual reflexes paralleling the 
decline of another group of 10 spinal Ss receiving no 
hormone after initial TP treatment. Yet the number of 
penile papillae and weight of the penile shaft for the 
DHT Ss were not significantly different from these 
measures of penile morphology in a 3rd group.of 11 Ss 
receiving continuous TP and in which reflexes did not 
decline. Results are consistent with the hypothesis that 
neural elements within the spinal cord, related to the 
mediation of the ejaculatory pattern in intact male rats, 
are directly influenced by gonadal androgen.—Journal 
abstract. 

2377. Hunt, W. L. & Cheng, W. D. (G. D. Searle & 
Co. Chicago, Ill.) Sexual activity in castrated male 
rabbits after oral administration of a-methyl-19-nortes- 
tosterone 17-(1-adamantoate). Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 11(6), 893-896.—Orally administered 7 
a-methyl-19-nortestosterone17-( l-adamantoate(MNTA) 
to 2 groups of castrated Dutch-Belted rabbits (M = 28) 
exhibiting no sexual activity. Daily dosage began at 3 
mg/kg for Group 1, | mg/kg for Group 2. Similarly, 17a- 
methyl testosterone (MT) was administered in doses of 6 
and 2 mg/kg, respectively. Controls, who received 
neither androgen, were 7 castrated and 7 intact Ss. 
Sexual behavior was observed 15 times/wk during 5 wks 
of treatment. Data confirm the oral activity of these 
compounds in restoring sexual activity. Ss treated with 3 
mg MNTA and 6 mg MT attained 50% of their recovery 
in approximately 2 wks and 4 wks respectively. An oral 
potency of MNTA in stimulation of sexual activity was 
calculated to be 3.4 times that of MT, with 95% 
confidence limits of 2.4—4.2.—Journal abstract. 

2378. Morin, L. P. & Feder, H. H. (Rutgers State U., 
Inst. of Animal Behavior, Newark) Multiple progester- 
one injections and the duration of estrus in ovariectom- 
ized guinea pigs. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
11(6), 861-865.—Determined that the duration of sexual 
receptivity in female albino guinea pigs, Hartley strain 
(N = 43), primed with 3.3 <g estradiol benzoate and 
given .] mg progesterone 36 hrs later in oil or propylene 
gylcol vehicle was 6-7 hrs. Maintenance of elevated 
plasma progesterone levels (as measured by radioimmu- 
noassay) throughout the period of heat by multiple .1 mg 
progesterone injections significantly prolonged (by about 
2.7 hrs) heat duration, but heat terminated despite the 
Presence of high plasma progesterone levels. Results 
Suggest that a decline in plasma progesterone concentra- 
tion is not necessary for the termination of heat. 
Methods by which termination could occur are dis- 
cussed. (36 ref}—Journal abstract. 

2379. Nyby, John; Wallace, Patricia; Owen, Keith & 
Thiessen, D. D. (U. Texas, Austin) An influence of 
hormones on hoarding behavior in the Mongolian gerbil 
(Meriones unguiculatus). Hormones & B ehavior, 1973. 
Dec, 283-288.—Conducted 3 experiments on f 
hoarding behavior in a total of 45 male and 8 female 
gerbils. Results demonstrate that in Exp I females 
hoarded more than males, in Exp II castration increased 
food hoarding in males, and in Exp Ill SE 
administration of testosterone propionate to castrat 
males inhibited hoarding. The adaptive value of these 


relationships and their implications for a iologi 
ir ir physiological 
model of food hoarding in the rodent are discussed 


ref)—Journal abstract. 
2380. Owen, Keith; 


Peters, Paul J. & Bronson, F. H. 


(U. Texas, Austin) Differential responsiveness to re- 
Placement therapy of pre- and postpubertally castrated 
mice with respect to intermale aggression. Hormones & 
Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 301-306.—Conducted 2 
experiments with 106 and 240 male CF-1 mice, respec- 
tively, to determine the effect castration after Day 6, but 
before puberty, would have on intermale aggression after 
adult replacement therapy. Adult castrates showed some 


increases in fighting as 
ous (sc) injection of 2 


early as 6 hrs after a subcutane- 
mg testosterone propionate (TP). 


At 30 hrs after treatment 14/15 Ss fought, while at 72 hrs 
15/15 fought. The response to adult treatment with 2 mg 
TP in Ss castrated in Day 10 or Day 50 was compared. 
Different groups were tested at 16, 40, 64, and 88 hrs 
after TP treatment. The latency to respond to TP was 
significantly less and the level of fighting obtained was 


significantly greater in 


Day 50 than in Day 10 castrates 


at each time of testing. Mean fighting frequency was 
significantly lower in Day 10 than in Day 50 castrates. 
Day 50 castrates fought significantly more often than 
controls at 40 hrs, whereas the level of fighting attained 
by Day 10 castrates was not significant until 64 hrs. 
Results suggest that even after the organizational period 
for aggression, testosterone is necessary for maintenance 
and/or preparation of the substrate essential to the 


elicitation of aggression. 

2381. Reinis, S. (U. 
of effect of ribaminol, 
on recovery from neoc 
Psychonomic Society, 


.—Journal abstract. 

Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Lack 
TCAP, and magnesium pemoline 
erebellar damage. Bulletin of the 


1973(Dec), Vol. 2(6A), 385-386. 


— Subjected 6 black inbred C57BL/6J mice in each of 18 


litters to lesions o 


f the left cerebellar cortex 24-39 hrs 


after birth. The neocerebellar cortex lesion caused 


permanent asymme' 
which was normalized 


try of the position of the hind limbs 


spontaneously in about 27.8% of 


controls. The administration of ribaminol, tricyano- 


amino-propene, 
2 wks of postnatal 
recovery 
abstract. 


2382. Reinis, Stanislav. ( 
da) Hydroxylamine in 


response to morphine 
the Psychonomic 
—Gave 93 male Sw 
injections of morphine. 
forced to drink morphi 
Ss were injected with 


hydrochloride intracranially. 48 hrs 
were given the choice between morp! 


and water. Hydroxylamine- 


morphine solution th 
groups.—Journal abstra 

2383. 
Oxford, England) 
feeding produced by 


& Behavior, 1973(Dec 


ducted 3 experiments 
deprived for 24 hrs. A 


700 


and magnesium pemoline during the Ist 
1 life did not improve the rate of 
from the neocerebellar damage.—Journal 


U. Waterloo, Ontario, Cana- 
terferes with the behavioral 
dependence in mice. Bulletin of 


Society, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(6A), 387-389, 


iss-Webster albino mice daily 
sulfate for 22 days. Ss were then 
ne solution for 5 days. Finally, 62 
.5 M NaCl or hydroxylamine 
after the injection, Ss 
hine sulfate solution 
injected Ss consumed less 
an the saline and noninjected 


ct. 


Barbara J. & McFarland, D. J. (U. 
enc Hydration releases inhibition. of 
intracranial angiotensin. Physiolo- 


), Vol. 11(6), 881-884.—Con- 
with 7 male hooded rats food 
10-ng dose of angiotensin injected 
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into the lateral preoptic area of the brain induced 
drinking and suppressed feeding. The. induction of 
drinking was reduced, and the suppression of feeding 
abolished, by a 15-ml intragastric preload of water or of 
isotonic saline. Results are interpreted as showing that 
suppression of feeding by angiotensin is due to inhibition 
of feeding by a central thirst factor. (20 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
2384. Sechzer, Jeri A.; Faro, Maria D. & Windle, 
William F. (New York Hosp.-Cornell Medical Center, 
Edward W. Bourne Behavioral Research Lab., White 
Plains) Studies of monkeys asphyxiated at birth: 
Implications for minimal cerebral dysfunction. Seminars 
in Psychiatry, 1973(Feb), Vol. 5(1), 19-34.—A review of 
previous studies of specific neuropathology of asphyxia 
neonaturum reveals functional deficits in monkeys 
subjected to asphyxiation for varying amounts of time up 
to 17 min. Although these deficits persist for some time, 
compensation eventually occurs. In the present series of 
studies, adaptive behaviors (visual depth perception, 
visual placing, and independent locomotion) and ac- 
quired behaviors were examined in neonatally asphyxiat- 
ed and nonasphyxiated rhesus monkeys (N = 16). 
Brain damage was found after only 7 min of asphyxia- 
tion. Although adaptive behaviors of infant Ss asphyxiat- 
ed for 15 min were recovered, acquired behaviors (e.g, 
memory and learning) were severely impaired in adult Ss 
asphyxiated at birth. Comparison of results with studies 
of human Ss reveals similar deficits in asphyxiated infant 
monkeys and children with minimal brain dysfunction. 
It is suggested that much could be understood about 
minimal brain dysfunction in children through the use of 
an animal model. (46 ref) —R. S. Albin, 
2385. Simson, P. C. & Booth, D. A. (U. Sussex, 
Brighton, England) Effect of CS-US interval on the 
conditioning of odour preferences by amino acid loads. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 11(6), 801—808. 
~ Presented an odorized protein-free diet to male albino 
Sprague-Dawley rats for 4 or more hrs after gastric 
intubation with a balanced amino acid mixture, estab- 
lishing a preference for the odor. A single pairing of odor 
presentation and the same gastric load with histidine 
omitted induced a conditioned aversion, i.e., the histi- 
dine-devoid load generated a negative UCS. Supplying 
the omitted histidine at or before the time the odorized 
diet was removed counteracted the deficiency-induced 
aversion by generating a Positive UCS. When the 
balanced mixture or the histidine-devoid mixture was 
tubed | hr before or right at the end of a 4-hr odor 
presentation, no conditioned preference or aversion was 
formed. Results Suggest that, in contrast to toxic 
reinforcers, the dosages of the nutritional reinforcers 
used here generate internal UCSs Which have no 
capacity to condition reactions to stimuli withdrawn an 
hour or more previously. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 
2386. Solntseva, E. I. & Anders, V. N. (USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences, Inst. of Psychiatry, 
Moscow) [The direct action of the blood serum of 
Schizophrenic patients on nervous tissue: An electro- 
physiological and morphological study.] (Russ) Zhurnal 
Neuropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(7), 1044-1049, 
—Used light and electron microscopy to study the 
electrical activity of the giant Banglion neurons of 
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mollusks Helix pomatia) that had been incubated in the 
blood serum of 10 patients with different forms of 
schizophrenia. The observed damage to the membranes, 
destruction of sheaths and mitochondria cristae, and 
cytoplasm vacuolization, were attributed to the toxic 
effect of the serum. An increase in nuclear superficiality 
and a drop in the amount of granular material in the 
cytoplasm could be seen as defensive-adaptive processes. 
The degree of morphological change corresponded to the 
degree of changed cell electrical activity. The serum of Ss 
with nuclear schizophrenia had the most damaging effect 
on the neurons. (22 ref) —English abstract. 

2387. Terkel, Amelia S.; Shryne, James & Gorski, 
Roger A. (U. California, Los Angeles) Inhibition of 
estrogen facilitation of sexual behavior by the intracere- 
bral infusion of actinomycin-D. Hormones & Behavior, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 377-386.—Attempted to distin- 
guish between the possible temporary interruption by 
actinomycin-D (Act-D) of the biochemical action of 
estrogen which facilitates sexual receptivity and perma- 
nent toxic effects of the drug. Act-D in saline was 
infused into the 3rd ventricle or the preoptic area (POA) 
of virgin Sprague-Dawley ovariectomized rats to deter- 
mine whether a reversible suppression of sexual behavior 
as measured by the lordosis quotient (LQ) could be 
produced. 8 Ss were implanted in the 3rd ventricle and 
67 Ss in the corpus callosum above the POA. For each 
behavioral test implanted Ss were primed with 3 ug 
estradiol benzoate (EB) and .5 mg progesterone (P) 48 
hrs later. Behavioral tests, each involving 50 mounts, 
were performed 4-6 hrs after P. Following the pretest Ss 
were retested under experimental conditions. Inner 
cannulae were inserted into the POA and .11 ug Act-D 
infused 24 or 12 hrs before, simultaneously with, or 6, 12, 
18, or 26 hrs after EB. Act-D infusion produced a 
reversible suppression of lordosis which was dependent 
on the time of administration of Act-D. Intraventricular 
infusion of Act-D 6 hrs after EB reversibly inhibited 
lordosis behavior, and no lesions were produced. Act-D 
infused into the POA simultaneously with EB or 6 hrs 
later teversibly suppressed the LQ. It is concluded that 
the marked but reversible suppression of lordosis 
behavior is consistent with the view that Act-D inhibits 
estrogen facilitation of lordosis behavior by means of a 
biochemical rather than cytotoxic action. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2388. Wei, Eddie; Tseng, L. F.; Loh, Horace & Way, 
E. Leong. (U. California, School of Public Health, 
Berkeley) Similarity of morphine abstinence signs to 
thermoregulatory behaviour. Nature, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
247(5440), 398-400.—Induced morphine dependence in 
3 groups of 5 male Sprague-Dawley tats each; 5 controls 
received no drug. One of the experimental groups was 
Kept at room temperature, 1 was transferred to a hot 
Toom, and 1 to a cold room. After 1 hr in these 


naloxone provoked 
hot environment escape behavior was greatly enhanced 
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temperature, it is hypothesized that they represent a 
malfunctioning of the thermoregulatory mechanism. 
Pharmacological and experimental implications of the 
findings are discussed. (17 ref)—J. Davis. 

2389. Wright, John W. & O’Kelley, Lawrence I. 
(Fordham U.) Deviations in body fluids during fasting in 
rats: Failure of ADH treatment and nonnutritive bulk in 
preventing the occurrence of plasma hypovolemia. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 11(6), 791-800. 
—Conducted an experiment with 72 male albino 
Holtzman rats. Fasting Ss initially exhibited a slight 
plasma hypervolemia followed by hypovolemia, with an 
accompanying increase in plasma osmolality, which 
became more severe as food deprivation continued. 
Urinary Na, K, and chloride concentrations were 
depressed with deprivation; this condition persisted 
through the 6 days of fasting. Urine osmotic pressure 
indicated a recovery trend by the 4th day of deprivation, 
which coincided with a marked reduction in water 
consumption. In Exp II (m = 12) treatment with 
vasopressine tannate increased urine osmolarity during 4 
days of food deprivation, but urinary Na and K 
concentrations were not changed nor was the plasma 
hypovolemia influenced. In Exp III nonnutritive bulk in 
the form of Vaseline-cellulose mixture was ingested by 
24 rats and 24 male Mongolian gerbils during starvation. 
Water consumption and urine volume were decreased by 
such bulk ingestion, but the urine remained dilute 
compared with ad lib levels, and the plasma hypovolemia 
persisted. (42 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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2390. Baile, Clifton A.; Krabill, L. F. & Simpson, C. 
Wayne. (Smith, Kline & French Lab., West Chester, Pa.) 
Feeding elicited by a and £ adrenoceptor agonists in 
sheep and cattle. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 1(5), 531-538.—Injected 8 sheep and 8 
cattle, surgically prepared with lateral ventricular guides, 
with 1.0 ml synthetic cerebrospinal fluid with or without 
drug on experimental days. Ss were fed ad lib and fresh 
feed was given | hr prior to the injection to synchronize 
Spontaneous meals. Injections of levoepinephrine (-Epi), 
a universal adrenoceptor agonist, into sheep elicited 
feeding with doses of 33-66 nmoles and with higher 
doses of 267-534 nmoles; the lower dose range was 
similar to that required of isoproterenol (Isop), a 
agonist, and the higher dose range was similar to that 
required of levonorepinephrine (I-NE), an a agonist, to 
elicit feeding. The response to the upper range of Epi 
was specifically blocked by an a antagonist, E 
benzamine. Responses to the lower range were bios 
in part, by both a and £ antagonists. Precursors of ens 
and |-Epi (i.e., levodopa and dopamine) did not ici 
feeding in the same dose ranges as the products. Së 
selective 8 agonists were less potent for elicting feeding 
than Isop. In cattle, Epi did not elicit reliable feeding; 
although 7 doses were tested ranging from SET 
nmoles. Feeding responses in sheep occurred at Se 
doses than those required for changes in body empa j 
ture. Data lend additional support to the conclusion - B 
feeding in sheep can be elicited by both a dn B 
adrenoceptor agonists but that the latter are much mo! 


potent. Agonists with a activity do not readily elicit 
feeding in cattle. (23 ref) —/ournal abstract. 

2391. Brown, Thomas S. & Murphy, Helen M. 
(DePaul U.) Factors affecting sucrose preference 
behavior in rats with hippocampal lesions. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 11(6), 833-844.—Compared 9 
male Sprague-Dawley rats with hippocampal lesions to 
10 Ss with neocortical lesions and to 9 normal unoperat- 
ed Ss on tests of sucrose preference in both a short (5 
min) and a long (24 hrs) test session. Sucrose preference 
behavior was examined on a 7-point solution range 
which extended from water to 48% sucrose. Ss with 
hippocampal lesions failed to show any preference for 
sucrose in the 5-min test session, but were identical to 
controls in the 24-hr test. An additional 3 groups (n = 7 
each) with comparable lesions were also compared on 
tests of sucrose preference under conditions of both food 
and water deprivation. The hippocampally-ablated Ss 
showed none or a markedly attenuated preference for 
sucrose when water deprived, but were identical to the 
controls when sucrose preference was tested under food 
deprivation. Under both deprivation conditions, Ss with 
hippocampal lesions changed significantly more often 
between the members of the test solution pairs. No 
differences were found between the cortical and normal 
unoperated control groups.—Journal abstract. 

2392. Costall, B. & Naylor, R. J. (U. Bradford, 
Postgraduate School of Studies in Pharmacology, Eng- 
land) Is there a relationship between the involvement of 
extrapyramidal and mesolimbic brain areas with the 
cataleptic action of neuroleptic agents and their clinical 
anti ic effect? Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 
32(2), 161-170.—Used the electrolytic brain lesion 
technique in male Sprague-Dawley rats to disrupt the 
ascending dopaminergic pathways to the extrapyramidal 
(striatal) and mesolimbic brain areas in the lateral 
hypothalamus and the pathways to the mesolimbic areas 
only in the rostral hypothalamus. The cataleptic effects 
of the neuroleptic agents spiroperidol and perphenazine 
were Ss in the acute stage following the lateral 
hypothalamic lesions but were unmodified or reduced by 
the rostral hypothalamic lesions. The cataleptic effects of 
the neuroleptic agents AHR 2277 and thioridazine were 
not significantly modified in the acute stage by either 
lesions, Both lateral and rostral hypothalamic lesions 
markedly reduced or abolished the cataleptic ability of 
all neuroleptics tested in the chronic stage. he GEN 
activities of the nonneuroleptic agents metoclopramide 
and bulbocapnine were unmodified or potentiated by 
lesions in the lateral hypothalamus and potentiated or 
unmodified by lesions in the rostral hypothalamus, 
respectively, during the acute stage. In the chronic "- 
the cataleptic effects of both agents were mark y 
reduced or abolished in Ss with sie is rostra| 
hypothalamic lesions. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. "o 

. D'Andrea, John A. & Kesner, Raymond P. (U. 
Dub) “The effects of ECS and hypoxia on bog 
retrieval. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Dec), E S Me 
741-152.—Trained 7 groups of 7 male Long- vans rà! $ 
each in a passive avoidance task. All groups were teste 
24 hrs later to assure task retention. One group was then 
administered an ECS treatment, 3 groups were adminis- 
tered an ECS treatment under conditions which elimi- 
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nate or reduce the production of hypoxia, and another 
group was exposed to a nitrogen atmosphere to induce 
hypoxia by a different method. All groups were retested 
for retention of the passive avoidance task 3 and 24 hrs 
later. Results indicate that ECS or nitrogen inhalation 
(both hypoxia-producing treatments) produced an amne- 
sia for the passive avoidance task at the 3-hr retest but 
not at the 24-hr retest. Minimizing or eliminating the 
hypoxic consequences of an ECS treatment did not result 
in a temporary amnesic effect. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2394, Edmonds, Harvey L. & Stark, Larry G. (U. 
California, Medical School, Davis) A method for the 
application of substances to the brain while maintaining 
physiological conditions. Electroencephalography & Clini- 
cal Neurophysiology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 36(1), 63-64.—De- 
scribes a device for applying epileptogenic substances 
(e.g, penicillin) to the brain while maintaining the 
physiological condition of the cortex. An example is 
provided of a recording obtained from a cat while using 
this technique. (French summary) 

2395. Erskine, Mary S. & Levine, Seymour. (U. 
Connecticut) Suppression of pituitary-adrenal activity 
and shock-induced fighting in rats. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 11(6), 787-790.—Investigated 
the effect on shock-induced fighting behavior in 32 male 
Long-Evans rats of an implant of 250 +/— 25 ug 
crystalline hydrocortisone acetate in the median emi- 
nence of the hypothalamus, No behavioral differences 
were found between the 8 pairs of hydrocortisone- 
implanted and sham-implanted Ss. Measures of plasma 
corticosterone prior to testing and immediately following 
the last fighting session, and adrenal and pituitary 
weights at autopsy, showed a complete suppression of 
pituitary-adrenal activity in the experimental Ss. Media- 
tion of agonistic behavior by ACTH and corticoids 
previously reported was not confirmed in this test. (17 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

2396. Freimark, Steven J. (Polytechnic Inst. of 
Brooklyn) Effects of electrical stimulation of the brain 
on the formation of acute gastric lesions. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 11(6), 855-859.—Presented a 
variable, unpredictable number of electric shocks to 32 
male albino Sprague-Dawley Tats on a schedule of food- 
reinforced barpressing, inducing the formation of gastric 
ulcers. Electrical stimulation of the brain (ESB), the 
medial forebrain bundle, was administered to Ss working 
under the above conditions, on 1 of 2 schedules: 
immediately following each footshock (1-5/hr) or 
randomly (100/hr). High, but not low, frequency ESB 
is maed attenuated the incidence of gastric patholo- 

induces unpredictable fo. 

E y unpi footshock. (15 ref) —Journal 

2397. Fujita, Osamu & Oi, Shuzo. (Tokyo U. of 
Education, Japan) [Effect of forebrain ablation and 

intertrial intervals upon conditioned avoidance respon- 
ses in the goldfish.] (Japn) Annual of Animal Psychology, 
1969(Dec), Vol. 19(1), 39-47.—Studied (a) the effect on 


the S moved from 1 compartment to the other. With a 
fixed intertrial interval, 21 out of 30 Ss learned the task. 
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With randomized intertrial intervals, only 8 of 23 Ss 
learned the task, suggesting that an FI was used as an 
important cue. Aspiratory ablation of the forebrain 
completely abolished the preoperatively learned avoid- 
ance and prevented relearning of the task in all Ss. It is 
concluded that the forebrain is critical for the perform- 
ance of avoidance response in goldfish. (English ab- 
stract)—S. Nakajima. 

2398. Kling, Arthur. (Coll. of Medicine & Dentistry of 
New Jersey—Rutgers Medical School, New Brunswick) 
Differential effects of amygdalectomy in male and 
female nonhuman primates. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 3(2), 129-134.—Studied the effects of 
lesions in the amygdaloid nuclei of 9 Ss from 2 species of 
monkey (Macaca mulatta and M. speciosa). Previous data 
gathered in experiments with Cercopithecus aethiops and 
Macaca mulatta were also examined. Lesions in the 
amygdaloid nuclei had different effects on male and 
female Ss. While there were typically a redirection in 
aggressive behavior and changes in sexual behavior, 
there were also instances of heightened aggressivity. This 
paradoxical effect appeared to be restricted to females. 
Evidence linking this sex difference to gonadal hormones 
and to differential aspects of the CNS in the male and 
the female is discussed. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2399. Kojima, Shozo; Tanaka, Michiko & Yamanaka, 
Yoshio. (Waseda U., Tokyo, Japan) [Effects of delay of 
intracranial reinforcement upon discrimination learning 
in the rat] (Japn) Annual of Animal Psychology, 
1970(Dec) Vol. 20(2), 97-108.—Studied the delayed 
reinforcement effect of brain stimulation on maze 
learning. 56 male albino rats were implanted with bipolar 
electrodes into the lateral hypothalamic area, screened 
for the rewarding effect of stimulation, and pretrained in 
a runway. 17 Ss were trained in a Y-maze for position 
discrimination reinforced with 10 bursts of .3-sec 
stimulation given after a delay period. All 4 Ss learned 
the task with zero-second delay, but lesser numbers of Ss 
learned it with 5- and 15-sec delay, and none of 4 Ss 
learned it with 45-sec delay. The maze was considered to 
have provided sufficient cues for secondary reinforce- 
ment, but the gradient of reinforcement was steep with 
intracranial reinforcement. (English abstract) (20 ref) 
—S. Nakajima. 

2400. Lentz, J. M. & Halloway, F. A. Electrode- 
cannulas for simultaneous electrical and chemical 
stimulation of brain. Biological Psychology Bulletin, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 1(3), 38-39.— Describes a simple elec- 
trode-cannula implant that can be used to simultaneous- 
ly stimulate a chosen brain area electrically and 
SE Suppliers for the required materials are 

ed. 

2401. Lewis, Donald J. & Nicholas, Thomas. (U. 
Southern California) Amnesia for active avoidance. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 11(6), 821-825. 
—Gave active avoidance training followed by ECS to 74 
male albino rats. Ss were amnesic when tested by 
relearning or by the acquisition of a conflicting passive 
avoidance task. Analysis of the relearning data showed 
that the amnesia was temporary, and therefore a retrieval 
deficit. Recovery from the amnesia during relearning 
appeared to mimic the reminder effect found in passive 
avoidance studies. (24 ref)— Journal abstract. 
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2402. Matsuda, Michihiko. (Chiba U., Faculty of 
Education, Japan) [Conditioning of switch-off behavior 
induced by midbrain central gray stimulation in cats.] 
(Japn) Annual of Animal Psychology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
20(2), 67- 76.—Studied conditioned avoidance of brain 
stimulation in cats. A conditioned stimulus (bell) 
preceded monopolar stimulation (50 Hz, 1-2 V) of the 
mesencephalic central gray substance by 5 sec, and both 
terminated when S pressed a panel. 4 Ss with electrodes 
in the mid-paramedian region of the central gray learned 
to avoid the stimulation in more than 80% of 20 daily 
trials. The CR was quickly extinguished, reacquired, and 
re-extinguished. 3 Ss with electrodes in the basal and 
medial regions of the central gray demonstrated escape 
response within 2 sec of stimulation, but failed to avoid 
it. The more frequent occurrence of conditioned avoid- 
ance with central gray stimulation than with hypoth- 
alamic stimulation suggests the functional dissociation of 
the 2 structures. (English abstract) (32 ref)—S. Nakajima. 

2403. Nakajima, S. & Iwasaka, T. (Dalhousie U., 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada) Dependence of the 
anterior olfactory area self-stimulation upon the lateral 
hypothalamic area. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 11(6), 827-831.—Conducted 2 experiments with 
male hooded Long-Evans rats (N = 22) to examine the 
functional relation between the anterior olfactory area 
(AO) and the lateral hypothalamic area (LH) in a self- 
stimulation situation. Barpressing responses for AO 
stimulation were suppressed by unilateral injection of 
procaine, and enhanced by glutamate, into LH. Neither 
procaine nor glutamate injected into AO had any 
influence upon LH self-stimulation. It is unlikely that the 
procaine effect was due to motor disturbance because 
similar injection of procaine into LH did not disturb the 
performance of a l-way avoidance task. The rewarding 
effect of AO stimulation appears to depend on the 
excitation of the more caudal structures including LH. 
—Journal abstract. 

2404. Nisticd, G. & Marley, E. (Inst. of Pharmacology, 
Faculty of Medicine, Naples, Italy) Central effects of 
prostaglandin E, in adult fowls. Neuropharmacology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 12(11), 1009-1016.—Studied the effects 
of infusions or injections of prostaglandin E, (PGE,) on 
Rhode Island Red fowls with cannulae chronically 
implanted into the 3rd cerebral ventricle and various 
other sites of the brain. PGE, given into the 3rd cerebral 
ventricle and into the hypothalamus produced sedation 
and/or sleep and increased body temperature. Behavior- 
al, electrocortical, and body temperature changes were 
dose-dependent. The doses required to elicit hyperther- 
mia were smaller than those affecting behavior and 
electrocortical activity. Infusion of PGE, into other 
cerebral areas (e.g., paleostriatum augmentatum, telence- 
phalon, and mesencephalon) lacked effects on behavior, 
electrocortical activity, and body temperature. ee 
through which behavioral, electrocortical, and body 
temperatur effects of PGE, were ge: SE em 

e the hypothalamus. (35 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2405. Noble, Ped G. (Wisconsin Regional Primat 

Research Center, Madison) The effects of castration a 


different intervals after birth on the copulatory behavior 


of icetus auratus). Hormones & 
male hamsters WEE 45-52.— Studied the 


Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 4 


copulatory behavior of 24 male hamsters castrated either 
1, 5, or 10 days postpartum. As adults, the males were 
given 4 tests for female behavior after injections of 
estrogen and progesterone. One month after the last test 
for female behavior, males were injected with 200 ug 
testosterone propionate per day for 28 days and tested 
for male behavior on Days 7, 14, 21, and 28 of treatment. 
The hormone dose was then increased to 400 pg 
testosterone propionate per day for 7 days followed by 
testing for male behavior. Female copulatory behavior 
(lordosis duration) and several components of the male 
copulatory pattern were significantly but differentially 
affected by the timing of postnatal castration. Only the 
frequency of intromission and ejaculation covaried with 
the amount of phallic development—Journal abstract, 

2406. Peters, R. Douglas; Calhoun, Karen S. & Adams, 
Henry E. (U. Georgia) Modification by environmental 
conditions of retrograde amnesia produced by ECS. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 11(6), 889-892. 
—Administered a single ECS following 1 trial appetitive 
learning to 64 male Sprague-Dawley rats housed individ- 
ually in a colony during the ECS-retention trial interval, 
Retrograde amnesia was produced after 24-72 hrs. In Ss 
given the same treatment procedures and housed 
individually in a dark chamber with a constant level of 
background noise, no retrograde amnesia following ECS 
was noted. Results suggest that varying environmental 
conditions during the ECS-retention interval may elimi- 
nate or enhance retrograde amnesia. These deficits in 
retention appear to be retrieval deficits which are 
associated with events producing brain dysfunction and 
loss of retention.—Journal abstract. i 

2407. Poplawsky, Alex & Johnson, David A. (Ohio U.) 
Open-field social behavior of rats following lateral or 
medial septal lesions. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 11(6), 845-854.—Randomly assigned 90 hooded 
Long-Evans rats to 1 of 6 groups. Ss in each group were 


rated on an emotionality scale and observed in pairs on 


successive preoperative days and 14 successive 
e ren field. Total number of 


stoperative days in an open f 
Hs length of contact time, and number. of 
aggressive or submissive behaviors which occurred in à 


-mi ti riod were recorded daily. Follow- 
ADD wis ] septal lesions displayed 


i ery, Ss with lateral j 
een which decreased after handling, The 
emotionality of Ss with medial septal or cingulate cortex 
lesions did not change. Medial septal lesions resulted in a 
postoperative increase in contact time, à decrease s 
number of discrete contacts, and a higher ig S 
submissive behaviors. Lateral septal lesions ad po 
effect upon contact time or number of contacts ut 
increased aggressive encounters slightly. Cingulate cortex 
lesions did not affect open-field social behavior. Changes 
observed in social behavior were related to changes in an 
Se tendency to emit behaviors and its tendency to react 
to behavior by its partner. (23 ref)—Journal vg 
2408. Robustelli, Francesco; Geller, Anne & et 3 
Murray E. (National Research Council, Inst. of Psychol- 
Rome, Italy) Biphasicity of the time-response 
Se ffect of electroconvulsive shock in 


d amnesic e i 0 
carve avoidance conditioning. Animal Learning & 
Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 1(4), 251-253.—Trained fe- 


male CFI albino mice in a l-trial passive avoidance task 
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and retested them 2, 5, 10, or 30 min or 24 hrs later. A 
biphasic time-response curve was obtained with an initial 
increase to 5 min, a subsequent decrease, and another 
increase to 24 hrs. Other groups of Ss were administered 
ECS 2, 5, 10, or 30 min after training and retested 24 hrs 
later. The response curve shape of the ECS-treated 
Broups corresponded to that concerning the different 
retest times, suggesting a negative correlation between 
ECS amnesic effect and the strength of the conditioned 
response at the time of ECS administration. The 
inadequacy of the hypotheses, according to which ECS 
interferes with a gradual monotonic process, to explain 
ECS amnesic effect, is discussed.—Journal abstract. 
2409. Roos, Jacqueline; Roser, Salomé; Vidal, Narciso 
& Aron, Claude. (U. Louis Pasteur, Faculty of Medicine, 
Strasbourg, France) Role played by the ovary and 
adrenals in early receptivity during 4-day cycle in the 
female rat. Hormones & Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 
341-349.—Studied the mechanisms involved in the 
control of precocious sexual receptivity in 4-day cyclic 
female Wistar rats injected with 10 pg estradiol benzoate 
(EB) and caged with a male during the night from 
Diestrus II to proestrus. Early mating frequencies were 
compared in intact Ss, in Ss ovariectomized on the 
morning of Diestrus I, in adrenalectomized, and in 
adrenalectomized-ovariectomized Ss. No change in early 
sexual receptivity occurred either in ovariectomized or in 
adrenalectomized Ss. A significant decrease of preco- 
cious mating frequencies was noted in adrenalectomized- 
ovariectomized Ss. It is suggested that the role played by 
the ovary in the control of precocious receptivity is due 
to the secretion of progesterone which has been 
evidenced on the late afternoon of Diestrus II in 
estrogen-treated females. It was observed that notwith- 
standing an inhibitory action exerted by EB on the 
adrenal progesterone secretion, a low rate of progester- 
one was maintained in the peripheral plasma which was 
compatible with early mating in ovariectomized Ss. (25 
ref)—Journal abstract, 

2410. Sclafani, Anthony. (Brooklyn Coll., City U. New 
York) Deficits in glucose appetite and satiety produced 
by ventromedial hypothalamic lesions in the rat. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 11(6), 771—780. 
—Conducted 6 experiments with female CFE rats 
(N —38). 17 Ss with ventromedial hypothalamic lesions 
displayed a reduced Sensitivity to dilute (5 or 7%) glucose 
solutions, were less Tesponsive to the food suppressive 
effects of glucose ingestion, and drank less dilute glucose 
when food deprived than did controls. The VMH 
lesioned rats appeared normally sensitive to concentrat- 
ed (20 or 33%) glucose solutions, suppressed their feeding 
in response to glucose intubation, and consumed more 
concentrated glucose solution than did controls. These 
findings are consistent with the hyperphagia effects of 
the lesions. The nature of the neural impairment 
responsible for these lesion effects is discussed. (43 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2411. Sullivan, Michael V. & Hamilton, Charles R. 
DE U.) Memory establishment via the anterior 
mmissure of monkeys. Physiolo; & Behavior, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 11(6), 873-879. Corducted 2 experi- 
ments with 4 rhesus monkeys each. Results of Exp I were 
inconclusive. In Exp II, Ss with midsagittal section of the 


optic chiasm, corpus callosum, and hippocampal com- 
missure were trained to make several visual discrimina- 
tions monocularly. Following additional section of the 
anterior commissure, Ss were tested for retention of the 
problems by each hemisphere. Results show that the 
anterior commissure can establish a duplicate memory in 
the hemisphere not trained directly. 2 control Ss with the 
posterior splenium instead of the anterior commissure 
intact during training gave similar results when tested 
after the splenium was sectioned. It appears that the 
anterior commissure and the splenium are essentially 
equivalent in their mnemonic and transfer capabilities. 
(25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2412. Von Voigtlander, P. F.; Boukma, S. J. & 
Johnson, G. A. (Upjohn Co., Research Lab., Kalamazoo, 
Mich.) Dopaminergic denervation supersensitivity and 
dopamine stimulated adenyl cyclase activity. Neuro- 
pharmacology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 12(11) 1081-1086. 
—Found that addition of dopamine to homogenates of 
corpus striatum from male Swiss-Webster mice resulted 
in a dose-related increase in the formation of cyclic 
adenosine monophosphate (AMP). Prior destruction of 
the dopaminergic innervation in the striatum by 6- 
hydroxydopamine or chronic inhibition of dopamine 
synthesis by a-methyltyrosine, both of which produce 
behavioral effects suggestive of postsynaptically mediat- 
ed supersensitivity, failed to alter dopamine stimulated 
cyclic AMP formation. Dopamine sensitive adenyl 
cyclase, although located postsynaptically, does not 
appear to increase during dopaminergic denervation 
Supersensitivity in this region of the brain.—Journal 
abstract. 

2413. Walsh, Linda L. & Grossman, Sebastian P. (U. 
Chicago) Zona incerta lesions: Disruption of regulatory 
water intake. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
11(6), 885-887.—Produced adipsia in 30 male albino 
Holtzman rats by means of bilateral lesions in the 
anterior aspects of the zona incerta. When tested under 
ad lib access to dry laboratory chow and water, only a 
small, although statistically reliable, decrease in water 
intake occurred. However, water intake promptly fell to 
zero when food was Temoved, suggesting that drinking 
occurred not in response to physiological signals which 
regulate water intake, but as a means of facilitating the 
ingestion of dry food.—Journal abstract. 

2414. Wyers, Everett J.; Deadwyler, Sam A; 
Hirasuna, Noriaki & Montgomery, Doil. (State U. New 
York, Stony Brook) Passive avoidance retention and 
caudate stimulation. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Dec), 
Vol 11(6), 809-819. —Trained male albino rats in 5 
experiments (N = 247) to passively avoid drinking at a 
water tube by administration of a single instantaneous 
footshock. When tested 24 hrs later, Ss receiving caudate 
Stimulation within 60 sec following footshock showed 
impaired retention, which persisted unchanged over 
retention intervals Tanging from minutes, to hours, to 
days. Subsequent daily trials, even though followed by 
caudate stimulation, attenuated the avoidance impair- 
ment. If caudate stimulation preceded footshock it did 
not affect retention. The anatomical basis for the effect 
was investigated by direct stimulation of known caudate 
afferent and efferent pathways. The relevance of the 
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caudate-putamen in short-term memory is discussed. (43 
ref)—Journal abstract. 


Drug Effects 


2415. Adlard, B. P.; Moon, Susan & Smart, J. L. (U. 
Manchester, England) Discrimination learning in ascor- 
bic acid-deficient guinea pigs. Nature, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
2475440), 398.—Randomly assigned 13 male guinea pigs 
to a deficient or a control group. Deficient Ss received 
just enough ascorbic acid to maintain good growth. 
Control Ss received in their drinking water at least 500 
mg/kg/day, much more than is required to saturate 
guinea pig tissues with Vitamin C. After 30 days on this 
treatment, both groups were tested for 20 days for spatial 
discrimination in a water T-maze. Chronic severe 
Vitamin C deficiency in the controls, measured at 
autopsy, had no effect on maze performance. Learning 
does not appear, therefore, to be enhanced by high levels 
of ascorbic acid in the brain.—/I. Davis. 

2416. Arushanyan, E. B. (Chita State Medical Inst., 
USSR) [The antipsychotic action of neuroleptics and 
the function of the basal ganglia.] (Russ) Farmakologiya 
i Toksikologiya, 1973(Jul), Vol. 36(4), 48 1-489.— Reviews 
the literature on the antipsychotic action of neuroleptics 
and proposes a hypothesis concerning the links between 
this effect and changes in the function of the neostriate 
complex, the main component of the basal ganglia. The 
suppression of psychosis is perhaps a consequence, in 
particular, of a strengthening of the inhibitory role of the 
neostriatum. This hypothesis agrees with modern views 
on the neurochemical and neurophysiological organiza- 
tion of the action of the basal ganglia. (2 p ref)—4. G. 


Pook. 

2417. Bartus, Raymond T. Behavioral effects of 
nitrogen narcosis in the rhesus monkey. U.S. Naval 
Submarine Medical Research Laboratory Report, 
1973(Sep), No. 755, 9 p—Trained 4 male rhesus 
monkeys to perform visual discrimination problems 
while breathing air at normal pressure or the sea water 
equivalent of 200 ft. A significant drop in performance 
was observed at the 200-ft depth with greatest deficits 
occurring on the most difficult discrimination problems. 
This impairment was partially alleviated by allowing Ss 
to view the stimuli longer before making their choice 
responses. These deficits are interpreted as specific 
impairments in mechanisms necessary for processing 
visual information caused by nitrogen narcosis- (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. E 

2418. Bartus, Raymond T. Nitrogen narcosis and the 
visual evoked responses in the unanesthetized cat. U. 
S. Naval Submarine Medical Research Laboratory Report, 
1973(Sep), No. 757, 10 p.—Implanted gross, unipolar 
electrodes in the lateral geniculate nucleus MON 
pretectum-superior colliculus, primary visual cortex, Ca 
secondary visual cortex of 4 cats. Ss were hero 
to the sea water equivalent depth of 340 ft in a y 
pressure chamber. No decrements 1n the amplitude of 
the visual evoked response occurred at the LON ui 
significant decreases did occur at all other sites. ata 
provide evidence that (a) the effects of inert gas na 
on the visual system are primarily central, mne ds 
merely peripheral; (b) these effects are not limited to eB 
visual cortical mantle; and (c) the narcosis influences 


neural activity of brain structures, involving several 
anatomical levels which mediate various visual processes. 
It is expected that performance on almost any type of 
task requiring visual processing will be affected by 
various degrees of inert gas narcosis. (24 ref}—Journal 
abstract. 

2419. Beyer, C. & Rivaud, N. (Mexican Inst. of Social 
Security, Mexico City) Differential effect of testoster- 
one and dihydrotestosterone on the sexual behavior of 
prepuberally castrated male rabbits. Hormones & 
Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. AO), 175-180.—Studied the 
effect of testosterone propionate (Tp) and dihydrotestos- 
terone propionate (DHTp) at doses of 1, 3 and 9 m, 
daily for 30 days on the copulatory behavior of bi 
prepuberally castrated male New Zealand white rabbits. 
Tp was significantly more effective than DHTp in 
eliciting copulatory behavior at each dose level tested. 3 
mg Tp was the minimal dose required to elicit mounting 
consistently. DHTp at the high dose level (9 mg) only 
elicited sexual activity comparable to that observed with 
the low dose of Tp (1 mg). Results suggest that T does 
not need to be reduced to DHT to stimulate sexual 
behavior in the male rabbit. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2420. Bobillier, Pierre; Froment, Jean L.; Seguin, 

& Jouvet, Michel. (U. Claude Bernard, Lyon, 
France) [Effects of p-chlorophenylalanine and 5-hydroxy- 
tryptophan on the sleep and central monoamine and 
protein metabolism in the cat.| (Fren) Biochemical 
Pharmacology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2223), 3077-3090.—In- 
traperitoneal injection of p-chlorophenylalanine (PCPA) 
induced insomnia and lowered serotonin and 5-hydroxy- 
indoleacetic acid levels in 25 a EE of Ge 

droxytryptophan (5-HTP) restored normal sleep an 

reli ine pag metabolism. 5-HTP and PCPA did 
not alter protein synthesis, but a positive correlation was 
noted between sleep and protein synthesis in the 


rats were hang 
10th day of pregnancy until delivei 
metrecal and an ee! calonie 
. Tyrosine hydroxy 
ican nuclei E the offspring at 1, 2, and 3 ber 
age. The activity of the enzyme was found to 
significantly increased in pups whose mothers were 
exposed to ethanol. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 
2422. Bridges, Robert S.; Zarrow, M.X.& Wegen 
y. H. (U. Connecticut) The role of neonatal e : 
the expression of ly induced maternal respon 
adult rat. Hormones & Behavior, 


veness in the 
tz) Vol. 4(4), 315-322.—4-6 hrs postnatally, 


i i trated or sham-castrated, 

ale Wistar rats were either cas l 
while females were injected with testosterone ro 
or oil or were noninjected controls. When 90 days old Ss 
were assigned either to a 21-day maternal hormone or to 
Following these adult treatments Ss 


i by means of a 
ted for maternal responsiveness 
a maze. In the 
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significant reduction in time to sensitization in all 
neonatal treatment groups. In the Tmaze, only Ss with no 
androgen postnatally and with hormones in adulthood 
retrieved significantly more than their adult vehicle 
controls. It is concluded that the development of the 
potential to respond fully to the hormonal changes of 
pregnancy is inhibited by the postnatal presence of the 
male gonadal hormone. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2423. Bryant, Rodney C.; Petty, Frederick; Warren, 
Judith L. & Byrne, William L. (U. Tennessee, Brain 
Research Inst, Memphis) Facilitation by alcohol of 
active avoidance acquisition performance in the goldf- 
ish. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 1(5), 523-529.—Exposed 180 goldfish for 3 or 6 hrs 
to alcohol solution (6.28 mg/ml) or treated them 
identically but never exposed them to alcohol. Following 
pretraining exposure, Ss were given 20 trials of active 
dark-avoidance training in individual shuttle boxes. 
Alcohol-treated Ss obtained significantly higher mean 
levels of correct responding during acquisition. Enhance- 
ment of acquisition performance was not appreciably 
altered by 6-hr compared with 3-hr pretraining exposure. 
Neither was the enhanced acquisition performance 
attributable to increased general shuttling during the 10- 
sec shock-free conditioned stimulus period. There was 
some evidence that alcohol-treated Ss, compared with 
controls, swam into and out of the electrified compart- 
ment more often during training; however, this sort of 
responding correlated with correct responding no better 
for alcohol-treated than for control Ss. In Exp II alcohol 
increased sensitivity to light in 64 Ss. It is suggested that 
the observed facilitation by alcohol of acquisition 
performance in goldfish may involve an effect on stress 
or anxiety, an effect of increased sensitivity to electric 
shock, or an effect of acute increased availability of 
central monoamines. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2424. Burghardt, Gordon M.; Wilcoxon, Hardy C. & 
Czaplicki, James A. (U. Tennessee) Conditioning in 
garter snakes: Aversion to palatable prey induced by 
delayed illness. Animal Learn ing & Behavior, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 1(4), 317-320.—Injected 4 garter snakes (Thomno- 
phis sirtalis) accustomed to a fish diet with either saline 
or lithium chloride 30 min following the ingestion of 
earthworms. On subsequent tests at 4-day intervals, the 
LiCl-injected Ss showed significantly increased attack 
latencies to worms, which were often refused, but not to 
fish. Behavioral observation of feeding and concurrent 
tests with surface substance extracts of worm and fish 
indicate that chemosensory mediation was involved. (16 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

2425. Caille, E. J. & Meyer, Ph. [Effects of a new 
Aoro analeptic arig (B 8170) on EEG, ECG, flicker, 
vigilance an ymia.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale. 
1973, Vol. 5(4), 671-675.—Studied the effects of the new 
thymo-analeptic drug B 8170 on EEG, electrocortico- 

gram, flicker, vigilance, and thymia in a series of tests 
using both active treatment and a placebo. 8 Ss were 
examined the 4th, 6th, and 8th day of treatment by both 
active drug and placebo, with an interval of 10 days 
intervening between the 2 series of tests. Those studied 
were brought to the same level of Preparation in terms of 
familiarity with the tests. Each group of 2 volunteers, 
made up of a person with anxiety tendencies and another 
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without anxiety problems, was tested together. Results 
compare the thymo-analeptic efficiency of B 8170 on the 
anxious and nonanxious Ss. (English summary)—4. 
Farrell. 

2426. Calhoun, William H. (U. Tennessee) Meth- 
amphetamine’s effect on SDR: Replication and exten- 
sion. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
3(1B), 78-80.—Conducted a replication of B. M. Kulig 
and W. H. Calhoun’s (see PA, Vol 50:522) study on the 
effects of methamphetamine on serial discrimination 
reversal (SDR) learning. 18 Sprague-Dawley rats re- 
ceived successive discrimination training followed by 
reversed discrimination training. After reaching criteri- 
on, | group received a single intraperitoneal injection of 
.5 mg/kg of methamphetamine; controls received saline. 
Methamphetamine reduced errors during acquisition of 
SDR with sucessive reversals spaced by 24 hrs, confirm- 
ing Kulig and Calhoun’s findings. In Exp II, with 16 
male Ss, 1.0 mg/kg of methamphetamine reduced errors 
during acquisition of SDR with reversals spaced by 48 
hrs. Error reduction is discussed in terms of enhanced 
discrimination or increased aversiveness of shock.—S. 
Knapp. 

2427. Cherek, D. R. & Thompson, T. (Kalamazoo 
State Hosp., Mich.) Effects of A'-tetrahydrocannabinol on 
schedule-induced aggression in pigeons. Pharmacology, 
Biochemistry & Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 1(5), 493-500. 
—Studied the effects of A'-tetrahydrocannabinol (A'- 
THC) on keypecking maintained by a response-initiated 
FI schedule of food presentation and schedule-induced 
aggression in 6 naive male White Carneaux pigeons. 
Rate of attack responses was suppressed more than rate 
of keypecking, relative to their vehicle control rates, 
following the intramuscular administration of A'-THC 
(Exp I). To determine if the relatively selective effect of A 
-THC on attack rate was the result of a rate-dependent 
drug effect, the rates of keypecking and attack respond- 
ing were equated prior to drug administration in Exp II. 
Again a selective decrease in the rate of attack responses 
by A-THC, compared to its effects on keypecking, was 
observed when the rate of the 2 behaviors was compara- 
ble. The suppressing effect of A'-THC on attack 
responses cannot be attributed to a generalized motor 
impairment, since doses which had little or no effect on 
the rate of keypecking resulted in substantial decreases 
in the rate of attack responses. (34 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2428. Christensen, Larry W.; Coniglio, Linda P.; Paup, 
Donald C. & Clemens, Lynwood G. (Michigan State U.) 
Sexual behavior of male golden hamsters receiving 
diverse androgen treatments. Hormones & Behavior. 
1973(Sep), Vol. 4(3), 223-229.— Divided castrated, sexu- 
ally experienced male golden hamsters into 4 experimen- 
tal treatment groups (n = 7) which received 500 ug 
daily of testosterone, androstenedione, dihydrotestoster- 
one, or androsterone. 7 control castrates were given oil. 
All Ss were tested for sexual behavior every 2 wks for 10 
wks following the onset of experimental treatment. 
Testosterone and androstenedione were the only andro- 
gens that maintained intromissions above the oil control 
level. However, testosterone, androstenedione, and 
androsterone, but not dihydrotestosterone, were effective 
in maintaining mounting behavior above the oil control 
level. No differences were detected between these 


ees 
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androgens in their maintenance of penile papillae. (19 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

2429. Crescitelli, Frederick & Pearlman, Jerome T. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Can isorhodopsin be produced 
in the living rat? Vision Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 13(12), 
2515-2525.—Attempted to produce isorhodopsin in 
living male Sprague-Dawley albino rats by administering 
to a vitamin A deficient S, pure 9-cis retinaldehyde. The 
crystalline material dissolved in soybean oil was given by 
stomach tube or, dissolved in ethanol, was injected 
subcutaneously. In both cases the visual deficiency, as 
monitored by the electroretinographic threshold, was 
repaired in a few days and visual pigment was restored to 
the retina. This pigment was normal rat rhodopsin 
without any evidence of isorhodopsin. Another isomer, 
13-cis retinal, which in vitro does not combine with opsin 
to form a photopigment, gave the same result. The 
metabolic pathways whereby these 2 isomers lead to the 
production of I1-cis retinal are unknown. Possibilities 
are suggested of what could be done if some way were 
found of producing an “isorhodopsin rat.” (French, 
German, & Russian summaries) (33 ref)—Journal 
summary d 

2430. Deshmukh, V. D. & Harper, A. Murray. (U. 
Glasgow, Wellcome Surgical Research Inst., Scotland) 
The effect of serotonin on cerebral and extracerebral 
blood flow with possible implications in migraine. Acta 
Neurologica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 49(5), 649-658. 
—Infused serotonin (1 ug/kg/min) into the internal or 
external carotid artery of 15 baboons. Results show that 
(a) blood flow through the external carotid artery and 
the temporal muscle increased greatly, (b) blood flow 
through the internal carotid artery was reduced, and (c) 
cerebral blood flow was reduced at normocapnia and at 
hypercapnia. Results are related to research on migraine. 

2431. Drew, W. G.; Miller, Loren L. & Baugh, E. L. 
(U. Kentucky, Medical School, Lab. of Behavioral 
Neurophysiology) Effects of A9-THC, LSD-25 and 
Scopolamine on continuous, spontaneous alternation in the 
Y-maze. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 322), 171-182. 
— Determined the effects of A’-tetrahydrocannabinol (A’- 
THC), LSD-25, and scopolamine on continuous, sponta- 
neous alternation of 56 naive, male hooded rats in the Y 
maze. LSD and scopolamine decreased the number of 
arm entries (responsivity) while concomitantly reducing 
percent alternation. A’-THC, however, reduced respon- 
sivity and percent alternation more at the lower dose (1 
mg/kg) when compared to control than at the higher 
dose (3 mg/kg). Only scopolamine induced a significant 
increase in stimulus perseveration. Results are discussed 
in relation to the advantages afforded by the continuous 
spontaneous alternation procedure. (i8 ref)—Jour nal 
abstract, o 

2432. Erpino, Michael J. (California State U., Chico) 
Temporary inhibition by progesterone of sexual behav- 
ior in intact male mice. Hormones & Behavior, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 335-339.—Administration of 50 or 
1.00 mg progesterone (P) daily to 16 naive male E 
River mice resulted in suppression of portions of T 
male sexual repertoire. 8 Ss treated with .25 mg P E 
behaved like 8 control Ss. Sexual behavior of Ss treate 
with the higher P doses resembled that of controls 3 wks 
after cessation of P treatment. No lasting effects of P on 


total body weight or on weights of testes or seminal 
vesicles were detected —Journal abstract. 

2433. File, Sandra E. (City of London Polytechnic, 
England) Interaction between prior experience and the 
effects of chlorpromazine on exploration in the rat. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 32(2), 193-200.—Re- 
ports that 4 mg/kg chlorpromazine increased the latency 
to start exploring a new environment and decreased the 
time spent exploring it and novel objects in it. A prior, 
undrugged experience of the apparatus reduced this drug 
effect, whereas a prior, drugged experience had little 
effect on later exploration under saline conditions. Ss 
were 40 male hooded rats. Ss placed undrugged in the 
apparatus on 2 trials showed significant habituation of 
exploration, but Ss given both trials when drugged did 
not.—Journal abstract. 

2434. Freed, Earl X. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Lyons, N.J.) An alcohol placebo effect in the rat? 
Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & Behavioral 
Sciences, 1973(Nov), Vol. 15(4), 47-48.—Administered 
saline and alcohol to Sprague-Dawley and Long-Evans 
rats in a crossover design. No significant between-group 
differences were found in activity level. Results are 
compared with those of previous studies. 

2435. Freemon, Frank R. (Vanderbilt U., Medical 
School) Clinical pharmacology of sleep: A critical review 
of all-night electroencephalographic studies. Behavioral 
Neuropsychiatry, 1973(Feb), Vol. 4-5(1 1-12, 1-6), 49-60. 
—Examines in detail drug studies of polygraphically 
monitored sleep in man. After a brief description of how 
these studies are performed and how sleep is divided into 
stages, the pitfalls of this type of research are enumerat- 
ed. Common errors are made in failing to observe the 
nonindependence of successive nights, failing to equate 
length of sleep on control and on experimental nights, 
and failing to report any portion of the slee ing record 
lasting less than the entire night. Despite these limita- 
tions, one area of clinical application, a better under- 
standing of sleep-producing drugs (c.g. the barbiturates), 
has clearly emerged from these studies. (84 ref}—Journal 
rer Gagnon, Mare A. & Elie, Robert. (National Inst. 
of Scientific Research, St. Jean de Dieu Hosp., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) [Marihuana and dextroamphetamine: 
Dose-effect relationship on some neurophysiological 
and cardiorespiratory variables in man.] (Fren) Toxico- 
manies, 1973(Oct), Vol. 6(4), 305-331.—Studied physio- 
logical effects of marihuana and dextroamphetamine on 
12 male marihuana users. Half of the Ss received active 
marihuana and an cephane pioa e Fesch s 

ivi ite combination. Both heart rate an 
een Ae d with increasing doses of 


lic blood pressure increase 
ae Differences between the 2 drugs were found 


tellar reflex, reaction time to à visual stimulus, 

drcum of a simple Lei. movement. (French 
English summary. 

summary) Coe & Nell, N. H. St. Elizabeths Hosp., 
National Inst. of Mental Health, Lab. of Preclinical 
Pharmacology, Washington, D.C.) Cyclic adenosine 
monophosphate: Selective increase in caudate nucleus 
after administration of L-dopa. Science, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
183 (4124), 532-533. —Treatment with levodopa 
produced a significant accumulation of adenosine 
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3',5'-monophosphate (cyclic AMP) in the caudate nucleus 
of the rat; there was no change in the amount of cyclic 
AMP in the cerebellum. Accumulation of cyclic AMP in 
the caudate nucleus after levodopa administration was 
prevented by prior treatment with the decarboxylase 
inhibitor RO 4-4602. 

2438. Gillin, J. Christian, et al. (National Inst. of 
Mental Health, St. Elizabeths Hosp., Washington, D.C.) 
Failure of N,N-dimethyltryptamine to evoke tolerance in 

.Cats. Biological Psychiatry, 1973(Dec) Vol. 7(3), 
213-220.—Gave 5 male cats twice daily intraperitoneal 
injections of saline, 3 mg/kg of dimethyltryptamine 
(DMT), or LSD (150-200 <—g/kg) during 7-15 day 
testing periods. Cortical EEGs, electrooculograms, 
EMGs, and videotaped observations were examined. In 
addition, 4 Ss received DMT every 2 hrs for 24 hrs and 
behavioral, neurologic, and autonomic effects were 
Studied. Tolerance to DMT did not develop when 
administered twice daily or every 2 hrs. Consistent 
increased changes in coordination, posture, pupil dila- 
tion, vomiting, staring, and possible hallucinations were 
found with repeated administration of DMT. These 
effects dissipated when DMT was discontinued. Toler- 
ance to LSD developed rapidly with the exception of 
increased activity levels with repeated administration. 
Results are consistent with the model of schizophrenia 
which suggests “that DMT is a continuously synthesized 
endogenous psychotogen to which tolerance does not 
develop.” (21 ref)—S. Knapp. 

2439. Gottschalk, Louis A.; Stone, Walter N. & Gleser, 
Goldine C. (U. California, Medical School, Irvine) 
Peripheral versus central mechanisms accounting for 
antianxiety effects of propranolol. Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine, 1974(Jan), Vol. 36(1), 47-56.—Conducted a study 
Which showed that a Badrenergie blocking agent, 
propranolol (60 mg orally in 3 divided doses over a 12-hr 
period), significantly reduced basal anxiety scores in 12 
healthy, nonanxious male 21-28 yr old college students, 
compared to placebo in another 12 Ss. In response to a 
10-min stress interview, anxiety scores increased to equal 
levels, whether Ss were on propranolol or placebo. On 
placebo, anxiety scores correlated positively with average 
plasma free fatty acids (FFA). On propranolol, anxiety 
scores correlated negatively with plasma FFA, and the 
average pulse rate was significantly lowered. Findings 
Suggest that basal or resting anxiety may be maintained 
by peripheral afferent autonomic biofeedback, and that 
the latter can be reduced by f-adrenergic blocking 
agents, whereas the magnitude of acutely arousal anxiety 
is mediated more through the CNS. (32 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

2440. Griffo, W. & Lee, C. T. (Brooklyn Coll., City U. 
New York) Progesterone antagonism of androgen- 
dependent marking in gerbils. Hormones & Behavior, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 351-358.—Observed 27 mature 
male Mongolian gerbils for 2 consecutive wks in a 

marking apparatus. On the basis of the average of the 2 
Sessions, Ss were matched and assigned to 1 of 3 groups. 
All Ss were orchidectomized and tested 3 wks later. 
Group 1 was administered 640 ug testosterone propion- 
ate (TP) Group 2 received 640 ug TP followed 
immediately by 3 mg progesterone (P). A 3rd group 
received 640 ug TP followed by a I-mg injection of P. Ss 
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were tested for marking 24 hrs after the injection for a 
cumulative period of 6 wks. Results indicate that (a) 
castration drastically reduced marking, (b) TP alone and 
TP + 1 mg P restored the behavior, (c) TP + 3 mg P 
inhibited its restoration, and (d) a significant interaction 
was present between hormonal therapy and the 6-wk 
testing interval. All 3 treatments restored sebaceous 
gland dimensions. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2441. Guerrero-Figueroa, R.; Guerrero-Figueroa, E.; 
Sneed, G. A. & Kennedy, M. J. (Southeast Louisiana 
Hosp. Mandeville) Effects of lorazepam on CNS 
structures: Neurophysiological and behavioral correla- 
tions. Current Therapeutic Research, 1974(Feb), Vol, 
16(2), 137-147.—Studied local evoked potentials, multi- 
ple unit activity, and gross behavior in 122 separate 
experiments with 26 normal and epileptic adult cats and 
3 rhesus monkeys during single and chronic oral and 
parenteral administration of lorazepam. Results show 
that parenteral lorazepam had a strong inhibitory effect 
on secondary subcortical and cortical epileptogenic 
tissues and a weak effect on primary epileptogenic 
cortical foci. Oral lorazepam demonstrated weak or no 
effect on epileptogenic tissues. Electrophysiological data 
indicate that single dose of lorazepam inhibited neuronal 
activity in all structures of the aversive and rewarding 
systems, with a depressant behavioral effect. Chronic 
dosage increased excitatory action on the neuronal 
activity of the rewarding structures while maintaining 
inhibitory action on the aversive system. Chronic 
administration also had antianxiety effects. The electro- 
physiological and behavioral results in the animal 
preparations are concluded to be essentially the same as 
those of other minor tranquilizers of the benzodiazepine 
series, but with less sedative side effects. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2442. Hackmann, Eva; Wirz-Justice, Anna & 
Lichtsteiner, M. (U. Basel, Psychiatric Clinic, Biochemi- 
cal Lab., Switzerland) The uptake of dopamine and 
serotonin in rat brain during progesterone decline. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 32(2), 183-191.—1Inves- 
tigated a possible relevant animal model for the 
hormone-triggered emotional disturbances of premenstr- 
uum, postpartum, and the menopause. The common - 
characteristic situation of progesterone decline was 
simulated in ovariectomized Wistar rats, studied 12, 24, 
36, and 48 hrs after the last of 2 wk-long 12-hourly series 
of progesterone injections. In vitro uptake of "H: 
dopamine and  'H-serotonin in slices from cortex, 
preoptic hypothalamus, thalamus, midbrain, and stria- 
tum was measured. Serotonin uptake was reduced in - 
Progesterone-treated slices from the preoptic-hypothala- 
mus 24 hrs, in the thalamus 36 hrs, after the last 
injection, whereas no change in dopamine uptake in any 
region was noted. Dopamine uptake increased with time 
after the last injection (a possible effect of the particular 
Stress situation of chronic injection) and was also 
significantly higher at 8 hrs than at 20 hrs in cortex, 
midbrain, and striatum. Serotonin uptake did not vary - 
with the time of day. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2443. Hennessy, John W.; Cohen, Mark E. & Rosen, 
Alexander J. (U. Illinois, Chicago Circle) Adrenocortical 
influences upon the extinction of an appetitive runway 
response. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 11(6) 
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761-110—Gave 48 male albino Sprague-Dawley rats 
daily injections of ACTH, hydrocortisone, corticoster- 
one, or placebo throughout the acquisition and extinc- 
tion of a food-reinforced runway response. Hormone 
injections produced no systematic effects upon acquisi- 
tion performance. Injections of either hydrocortisone or 
corticosterone, however, produced faster running on 
early extinction trials than did either ACTH or placebo 
injection. There was some suggestion that increased 
corticosteroid levels, rather than some change in ACTH 
levels, produced the effects upon extinction responding. 
(20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2444. Heston, Warren D.; Erwin, V. Gene; Anderson, 
Sally M. & Robbins, Howard. (U. Colorado, School of 
Pharmacy) A comparison of the effects of alcohol on 
mice selectively bred for differences in ethanol sleep- 
time. Life Sciences, 1974(Jan), Vol. 14), 365-370. 
—Reports that the activities of liver alcohol dehydroge- 
nase and aldehyde dehydrogenase were virtually identi- 
cal in 2 lines of mice (N = 40) selectively bred for 
differences in “sleep-time” to ethanol. Similarly, the rates 
of blood ethanol disappearance were identical for the 2 
mouse lines. The ED50 values for loss of righting reflex 
with ethanol were approximately 2 times greater in the 
short-sleep than in the long-sleep mice. Results suggest 
that the 2 lines of mice differ in their CNS sensitivity to 
ethanol.—Journal abstract. 

2445. Hine, Bromfield; Sanghvi, Indravadan & 
Gershon, Samuel. (New York U. Medical Center, 
Neuropsychopharmacology Research Unit) Evaluation 
of thyrotropin-releasing hormone as a potential antide- 
pressant agent in the conscious dog. Life Sciences, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 13(12), 1789-1797.—Administered at 
weekly intervals (a) .25 or .5 mg/kg yohimbine (YOH), 
(b) 50 ng/kg thyrotropin-releasing hormone (TRH) and 
YOH, (c) 100 pg/kg TRH and YOH, and (d) .5 mg/kg 
dextroamphetamine sulfate and YOH to 4 mongrel dogs. 
Blood pressure, heart rate, and gross behavioral meas- 
ures were taken. Results indicate that both 50 and 100 
g/kg doses of TRH failed to potentiate YOH effects. 
Certain gross similarities in the effects produced by TRH 
and amphetamine support the view that the beneficial 
effects of TRH in treating depression may be related to 
the general sympathetic activation produced by this 
hormone.—Journal abstract. 

2446. Hood, Ronald D.; Melvin, Kenneth B. & 
Starling, Patricia B. (U. Alabama) Effects of agroclavine 
on avoidance behavior in the hamster. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jan), Vol. 3(1B), 71-72.—A5- 
signed 40 random-bred golden hamsters to groups 
receiving 0, 2, 6, or 10 mg/kg of agroclavine, © 
nonpeptide ergot alkaloid. The 2 highest dosage levels 
severely retarded avoidance learning, whereas the 2 
mg/kg group showed no decrement in learning. Gnawing 
was prevalent in the 6 and 10 mg/kg groups. Findings 
are compared with those obtained with LSD.—Journal 
abstract. 

2447. Houser, Vincent P. & Hi , 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Pavlovian Research 
Lab., Perry Point, Md.) The effects of agents that 
modify muscarinic tone upon behavior controlled by an 
avoidance schedule that employs signaled unavoidable 
shock. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 32(2), 133-150. 


ouser, Frances L. 


—Subjected 6 male squirrel monkeys (Saimiri sciureus) 
toa Sidman nondiscriminated avoidance schedule that 
superimposed CS-unavoidable shock pairings upon the 
ongoing avoidance behavior. 4 Ss demonstrated facilitat- 
ed avoidance response rates during the CS and 2 
demonstrated suppressed rates. Scopolamine hydro- 
bromide (.06, 125, .50, 1.0 mg/kg) reversed these patterns 
causing the facilitators to suppress and vice versa. 
Scopolamine hydrobromide (.50, 1.0 mg/kg) also led to a 
reliable reduction in overall response rate and an 
increase in the number of shocks received. Neither 
scopolamine methylbromide (.50, 1.0 mg/kg), a peripher- 
al acting anticholinergic, nor pilocarpine nitrate (1.25, 
2.50 mg/kg), a muscarinic stimulant, produced an 
reliable effects upon avoidance behavior. Results indi- 
cate that the central acting antimuscarinic agent, 
scopolamine hydrobromide, may be able to reduce level 
of fear motivation either directly by interfering with 
cholinergic systems that mediate fear or by producing 
decrements in memory processes that are needed for 
animals to fully appreciate the aversive qualities of the 
CS. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2448. Houser, Vincent P. & Paré, William P. (Veter- 
ans Administration Hosp., Pavlovian Research Lab., 
Perry Point, Md.) Analgesic potency of sodium salicy- 
late, indomethacin, and chlordiazepoxide as measured 
by the spatial preference technique in the rat. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 32(2), 121-131.—Measured the 
analgesic potency of various doses of sodium salicylate 
(150, 200, 250, 300, 350 mg/kg), indomethacin (1.5, 2.0, 
2.5, 3.0, 3.5, 5.0 mg/kg), and chlordiazepoxide (2.5, 5.0, 
10.0, 20.0 mg/kg), using the spatial preference technique. 
All 3 agents were active in à wide range of doses 
indicating that this technique is sensitive to the weak 
analgesics. 18 male Sprague-Dawley rats served as Ss, 
Chlordiazepoxide may be able to impair the aversive 
qualities of electric shock, thus reducing the S's motiva- 
tion to escape the noxious stimulus, A procedure for 
computing ED» estimates was also presented along with 
a summary of the ED, values for several standard 
narcotic and narcotic antagonist analgesics. Since this 
liable and sensitive index of drug- 
hould be useful as a screening 
the analgesic potency of a wide 


chemical agents.—Journal abstract. 
., National 


t lenetetrazole seizure threshold. Neuropharma- 
cology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 12(11), 1097-1102. Intragaets. 
cally intubated male Sprague-Dawley rats with boc : 
or 3 times daily for 7 days. Ss exhibited a with D 
syndrome after the cessation of treatment. On the kx 
withdrawal, pentylenetetrazole (PTZ) seizure thresholds 
were significantly reduced, while an elevation i - 
observed from | day to 4 wks after withdrawal. In 
addition, multiple convulsions were noted after exposure 
to PTZ from | to 7 days after withdrawal. The elevation 


i rently not related to physical 
in PTZ thresholds was appa: ly eer 


i inisteri dal 
dence since administering, alcohol once | 
dels resulted in no overt withdrawal syndrome bu still 
led to a significant increase in the PTZ threshold. Also, a 
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possible acceleration in the rate of metabolism of PTZ as 
a result of chronic administration of alcohol did not 
appear to contribute significantly to the elevated PTZ 
thresholds since this effect was not antagonized by the 
administration of SKF-525A 1 hr prior to the determina- 
tion of PTZ thresholds. Data suggest that changes exist 
in the neuroexcitability of alcohol-dependent rats which 
have not been described previously in experimental 
animals. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2450. Jhamandas, Khem; Sutak, M. & Bell, S. 
(Queen’s U., Faculty of Medicine, Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada) Modification of precipitated morphine with- 
drawal syndrome by drugs affecting cholinergic mecha- 
nisms. European Journal of Pharmacology, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 24(3), 296-305.—Produced morphine dependence in 
Sprague-Dawley, Wistar, and Holtzman rats. Saline or 
atropine (10, 20 or 30 mg/kg) was administered 15-20 
min before precipitation of withdrawal by naxolone 
injection (1 mg/kg). Additional studies were conducted 
using mecamylamine, physostigmine, propranolol, pro- 
pranolol-tolazoline combination, diphenhydramine, and 
imipramine. The development of the autonomic, nonau- 
tonomic, and total signs of the morphine withdrawal 
syndrome was examined. The autonomic signs were 
Suppressed by atropine and by mecamylamine but 
intensified by physostigmine. The nonautonomic signs 
were intensified by atropine and imipramine but moder- 
ately suppressed by physostigmine. The total signs of 
withdrawal were not significantly suppressed by any 
drug but were intensified by atropine and mecamyla- 
mine. The remaining drugs had no significant effect on 

the development of any of these signs. Strain differences 
in the intensity of abstinence signs are noted. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2451. Kitsikis, Anne & Roberge, Andrée G: (U. Laval, 
Medical Faculty, Quebec, Quebec, Canada) [Behavioral 
and biochemical effects of L-dopa and a-methyltyrosine 
in cats.] (Fren) Vie médicale au Canada francais, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 3(l), 7-12.Studied the effects of 
levodopa and a-methyltyrosine (AMT) on delayed 
response and visual discrimination tasks in 38 cats. In 
addition, biochemical changes induced by the drugs were 
studied in 155 cats. It was found that a single oral dose of 
levodopa (30 mg/kg) produced significant improvement 
on the delayed response test; there was 20-40% decrease 
in the number of errors 4-8 hrs after administration. In 
contrast, delayed response performance deteriorated 
after AMT administration (100-125 mg/kg). Neither 
drug affected visual discrimination performance. Bio- 
Chemical measures taken from 5 areas of the brain 
demonstrate that levodopa significantly increased dopa- 
mine levels in the striatum. AMT decreased dopamine 
and noradrenaline levels and increased serotonin levels 
Results are related to Observations of patients with 
Parkinson's disease. (20 ref)—A. Olson. 

2452. Kondrashkova, O. V. Sokolova, A. P. A 
Dinershtein, L. V. (Moscow Municipal Psychiatric 

Clinical Hosp. No. 4, USSR) [Changed RNA content of 
cortical neurons caused by Frenolon.] (Russ) Zhurnal 
Neuropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(7), 1055-1057. 
—Studied the RNA content of cortical neurons of rats 
after administration of methophenazin (Frenolon), 
which is used to stimulate mental activity, in psychiatric 
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patients. The observed increase in cell cytoplasm RNA 
indicates a stimulating effect by Frenolon on intracellu- 
lar nucleic and protein metabolism. (16 ref)— English 
abstract. 

2453. Krivitskaya, G. N. & Sysoeva, A. F. (USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences, Brain Inst., Moscow) 
[Morphofunctional changes of the pyramidal and 
extrapyramidal system caused by Triftazin.] (Russ) 
Zhurnal Neuropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(7), 
1063-1068.—Studied morphological and functional 
changes of the brain in 9 monkeys after chronic 
administration of trifluoperazine (Triftazin), which 
causes motor disturbances. Analysis of the pathomor- 
phological changes showed that one of the causes of 
extrapyramidal disturbances was hypoxia of the nervous 
tissue due to disturbed oxidation-reduction processes. 
—English abstract. 

2454. Krsiak, M. & Borgesova, M. (Czechoslovak 
Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Pharmacology, Prague) 
Effect of alcohol on behaviour of pairs of rats. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 32(2), 201-209.—Inves- 
tigated the effects of alcohol (ethanol 1.2 and 3 gm/kg 
administered orally) on the occurrence of 13 social and 5 
nonsocial acts and postures in alcohol-treated male rats 
and their untreated partners in a monosexual dyadic 
interaction. 18 pairs of male Wistar rats served as Ss. 
Alcohol decreased all social activities in the treated $s 
even in the lower dose of 1.2 gm/kg which hardly 
affected ataxia. Some of the social activities (social 
sniffing, social grooming, and all social acts involving 
walking) were reduced quite selectively as corresponding 
nonsocial activities involving similar movements (self- 
grooming, walking across cage) were not influenced even 
after 3 gm/kg of alcohol. However, both social and 
nonsocial activities involving upright movement (mount- 
ing, aggressive posture, boxing, and rearing) were 
reduced, possibly because of impaired motor function. 
Some social activities (e.g. defensive postures) may have 
been reduced because appropriate provoking activities 
(aggressive postures) in the untreated partners were 
decreased. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. ; 

2455. Krylov, S. S. & Starykh, N. T. [Pharmacological 
characteristics of pyrroxane.] (Russ) Farmakologiya i 
Toksikologiya, 1973(Jul), Vol. 36(4), 396-399.—Found 
that pyrroxane (muriatic salt of W-(3’-phenylpyrrolidyl- 
l-6 pripionylbenzo-1.4-dioxane)), in doses of over | 
mg/kg, showed a selective action, mainly on the 
a-adrenoreceptors, In the CNS pyrroxane (1-5 mg/! kg) 
selectively weakened the effects produced by excessive 
stimulation of the dorsal hypothalamus and prevented 
nicotine-induced tremor. The central adreno-blocking 
action of pyrroxane was estimated from its antagonism 
to amphetamine-induced stereotypies in rats, reducing 
their duration in doses of over 20 mg/kg and eliminating 
them in doses of over 30 mg/kg. Pyrroxane (in doses of 
1.0-1.5 mg/kg) also prevented apomorphine-induced 
vomiting in dogs. Pyrroxane, in adreno-blocking doses 
(2-5 mg/kg) differed from other adreno-blocking sub- 
stances (haloperidol, aminazine) in not disrupting CR 
activity and not affecting the bioelectric activity of the 
brain. (English summary) (19 ref)}—A. G. Pook. 3 

_ 2456. Kuromi, Hiroshi; Satoh, Masamichi & Takagi, 
Hiroshi. (Chiba U., Medical School, Brain Research 
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Inst., Japan) Effects of morphine and methotrimepra- 
zine (levomepromazine) on the caudate-induced inhib- 
ition of the thalamic somatosensory evoked potential. 
European J ournal of Pharmacology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 24(3), 
317-320.—Found that in unanesthetized albino rabbits, 
morphine (4 mg/kg, iv) enhanced the caudate inhibitory 
effect on the somatosensory evoked potential recorded 
from the centrum medianum of the thalamus following 
sciatic stimulation. In a-chloralose-anesthetized Ss, 
morphine reduced this effect. Administrations of metho- 
trimeprazine (4 mg/kg, iv) depressed this inhibition in 
unanesthetized Ss.—Journal abstract. 

2457. Larsson, K.; Sódersten, P. & Beyer, C. (U. 
Góteborg, Sweden) Sexual behavior in male rats treated 
with estrogen in combination with dihydrotestosterone. 
Hormones & Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 289-299. 
Treated 84 male Wistar rats, castrated at 30 days of 
age, with .05-50 pg estradiol benzoate (EB) for 26 days 
and with 1 mg dihydrotestosterone (DHT) for 36 days as 
adults. The combined EB and DHT treatments resulted 
in display of male sexual behavior which did not differ 
from the behavior shown by 10 intact untreated males or 
10 castrated, testosterone propionate (1 mg for 26 days) 
treated males. EB or DHT alone were relatively 
ineffective in activating male behavior in castrated 
males. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2458. Lee, C. T. & Griffo, W. (Brooklyn Coll., City U. 
New York) Early androgenization and aggression 
pheromone in inbred mice. Hormones & Behavior, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 4(3), 181-189.—Conducted 3 experi- 
ments to study the effects of early androgenization on 
social interactions in 28 BALB/cJ, 48 DBA/2J, and 62 
CS57BL/10J mice. Results of Exp I indicate that 
neonatally testosterone propionate (TP) treated females, 
when mature, were attacked faster, more frequently, and 
for longer durations by trained fighters than females 
treated neonatally with oil. Exp II showed that male 
castrates coated with urine from neonatally TP-treated 
females were attacked more often and for longer 
durations than castrates coated with urine from neona- 
tally oil-treated females. Results implicate a urinary 
pathway of pheromonal output. Exp TII investigated the 
relatively long-term social interactions between a naive 
male and a female treated at birth with TP or between a 
naive male and a female treated at birth with oil. 
Androgenized females showed a greater number of 
wounds after 5 days of pair housing than the control 
females. 5 out of 7 androgenized females were killed. 6 
control females gave birth, wh 
2 androgenized females did. 

2459. Luttge, William 
Florida, Medical Coll.) Differenti 
testosterone and its metabolites in th V J 
male sexual behavior in two strains of albino mice. 
Hormones & Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 4(1-2), 31-43. 
—Examined the effects of testosterone, androstenedione, 
dihydrotestosterone, and androstanedione to induce 
male sexual behavior in 60 castrate CD-1 and 60, Swiss- 
Webster (SW) mice. Testosterone treatment resulted in 
the display of sexual behavior in both strains, but it was 
clearly more effective in the SW strain in which a higher 
percentage of males displayed intromissions and ral 
tions. Dihydrotestosterone had essentially no behavi 


effects in the CD-1 strain, while it was only slightly less 
potent than testosterone in the SW strain. Androstene- 
dione treatment also resulted in the display of mating 
behavior in some of the SW males and in an even fewer 
number of the CD-1 males. Androstanedione treatment 
failed to induce mating behavior in either strain, 
Testosterone, dihydrotestosterone, and androstenedione 
stimulated moderate seminal vesicle and penile growth, 
whereas androstanedione was only weakly effective, 
Results are compared and contrasted with earlier 
findings on the androgenic control of agonistic behavior 
in the mouse, sexual behavior in the rat, and perinatal 
neural sexual differentiation in both the rat and mouse, 
Findings support the hypothesis that different androgen 
metabolites are differentially effective in different target 
tissues and in the induction of different behaviors. These 
effects are both strain and species dependent. (29 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2460. Martin, William R. & Sandquist, Virginia L. 
(National Inst. of Drug Abuse, Addiction Research 
Center, Lexington, Ky.) A sustained release depot for 
narcotic antagonists. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 31-33.—Intramuscularly injected 6 
dogs whose spinal cords had been transected at the 
T5-10 levels with a total of 175 mg of naltrexone 
monohydrate, suspended in small particles of a polylac- 
tide plastic (500 mg). This produced a level of blockade 
against the effects of morphine (1 mg/kg) on the flexor 
and skin-twitch reflex and pupillary diameter for 21-29 
days. In some instances levels of blockade could still be 
detected 33 days after administration. This preparation 
demonstrates the feasibility of a slow release form of a 
narcotic antagonist that may have value in the treatment 
of narcotic addicts—Journal abstract. 

2461. Mašek, K.; Kadlecová, O. & Rašková, H. 
Czechoslovak Academ: of Sciences, Inst, of Pharmacol- 
Se Prague) Brain amines in fever and sleep cycle 
changes caused by streptococcal mucopeptide. Neuro- 
pharmacology, 1973(Nov), Vol 12(11), 1039-1047. 
— Found that an iv injection of streptococcal mucopep- 
tide (2 mg/kg) in male Wistar rats was followed by a 
marked temperature elevation and a significant decrease 
of paradoxical sleep. The measurement of turnover rates 
of 5-hydroxytryptamine and noradrenaline in hypothala- 
mus and midbrain, areas involved. in temperature and 
sleep control, demonstrated a significant increase of $. 
hydroxytryptamine turnover in both areas during the 
fever and paradoxical sleep deprivation. Results suggest 
the activation. of 5-hydroxytryptamine rk = 
bring further support to the concept relating the d ol " 
amines to temperature and sleep regulation. (44 ref) 
—Jlournal abstract. Sau 

2. Mollenauer, Sandra; Plotnik, Rod & Snyder, 
de (San Diego State De, eg 
SH Parma eal Lng 

509-514. lassifie ma ong. 

Ge eck as low or high emotional (E) 

Mani :nitiation of consummatory behavior in 
depending upon initiation led 13 B6 

h E included those that failed to begin 


an open field. Hig ide at ia 

inki fore the 5th training day. By the last day o 
SE ` drinking time did not differ for low and high E 
Ss; ee for a slight, but nonsignificant, depression in 
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activity, high E Ss had become behaviorally indistin- 
guishable from low E Ss. When both groups were 
confronted with a cat, differences in emotionality 
reemerged. High E Ss showed significantly more freezing 
and less ambulation. Moreover, pretreatment differences 
in emotionality resulted in radically different drug 
effects. For low E Ss, intraperitoneal scopolamine (Sco) 
teduced fear responses: Sco Ss showed significantly 
more approach into the area near the cat and significant- 
ly more drinking near the cat than controls. For high E 
Ss, there was no significant difference on either measure 
between Sco and control. Data indicate that pretreat- 
ment level of emotionality is an important predictor for 
drug effects and that differences in emotionality can be 
masked but not eliminated by training —Journal 
abstract. 

2463. Moskowitz, Herbert & Burns, Marcelline. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Alcohol effects on information 
processing time with an overlearned task. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 835-839.—Response 
latencies in naming visually displayed numbers were 
measured for 20 male Ss under control and alcohol 
treatments. The size of the stimulus pool was varied by 
sets of trials to produce stimulus-response uncertainty in 
the range 0—5 bits. Response latencies were a function of 
the amount of uncertainty, but alcohol impairment was 
not.—Journal abstract. 

2464. Nielsen, L. Moller, et al. (H. Lundbeck & Co., 
Copenhagen, Denmark) The comparative pharmacology 
of flupenthixol and some reference neuroleptics. Acta 
Pharmacologica et Toxicologica, 1973, Vol. 33(5-6), 
353-362.—Notes that flupenthixol, a thioxanthene deriv- 
ative, may exist in 2 isomeric forms, o and £. Flupenthix- 
ol contains 45-55% a-flupenthixol. The pharmacological 
effects of flupenthixol and its 2 isomers were compared 
with those of clopenthixol, chlorprothixene, fluphena- 
zine, perphenazine, chlorpromazine, and haloperidol. 
NMRI/BOM male mice, Wistar male rats, guinea pigs, 
New Zealand White rabbits, cats, and Beagle dogs 
served as Ss. In most pharmacological screening tests, 
a-flupenthixol was equipotent with fluphenazine. B-Flu- 
penthixol showed very low pharmacological activity. As 
expected, the potency of flupenthixol was about 50% that 
of a-flupenthixol. Flupenthixol was considerably more 
potent than clopenthixol and chlorprothixene in the 
inhibition of conditioned avoidance response. The 
influence on temperature regulation and the peripheral 
a-adrenolytic effect was considerably weaker than that of 
chlorprothixene.—Journal abstract. 

2465. Nymark, M., et al. (H. Lundbeck & Co., 
Copenhagen, Denmark) Prolonged neuroleptic effect of 
a-flupenthixol decanoate in oil. Acta Pharmacologica et 
Toxicologica, 1973, Vol. 33(5-6), 363-376.— Compared 
the duration and intensity of the neuroleptic effect of 
a-flupenthixol decanoate in oil with that ofa-flupenthixol, 
2 HCl in aqueous solution, and a-flupenthixol base in oil 
in Studies with Beagle dogs, male NMRI/BOM SPF 
mice, and male Wistar rats. Incorporation of a-flupen- 
thixol base in oil led to a prolongation of the neuroleptic 
effect (apomorphine antagonism in dogs, inhibition of 

conditioned avoidance in rats and mice) as compared to 
the duration of the effect of a-flupenthixol, 2 HCl in 
aqueous solution. In both cases marked sedation was 
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Observed. In contrast, there was no sedation after 
a-flupenthixol decanoate in oil, but a slower, smoother. 
onset and a much longer duration of neuroleptic effect 
resulted. In rats the cataleptic effect and the apomor- 
phine antagonistic effect of a-flupenthixol decanoate in 
oil were of much shorter duration than the inhibitory 
effect on conditioned avoidance response. In mice a 
slight potentiation of barbiturate anesthesia was demon- 
strated 1-6 hrs after high doses of a-flupenthixol 
decanoate in oil. The clinical advantages of the 
a-flupenthixol preparation are  discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

2466. Perrin, R. G.; Hockman, C. H.; Kalant, H. & 
Livingston, K. E. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Acute 
effects of ethanol on spontaneous and auditory evoked 
electrical activity in cat brain. Electroencephalography & 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 36(1), 19-31. 
—Studied the effects of ethanol in 20 conscious, freely 
moving adult cats. Each S received iv infusions of 1 
gm/kg ethanol given as 10, 20, and 30% solutions. 
Spontaneous electrical activity showed initial increase of 
frequency and amplitude in the cortical leads, and 
decrease in the midbrain reticular formation (MRF), 
with all solutions. However, with the higher concentra- 
tions this soon passed over to progressive decrease in 
both frequency and amplitude in all leads except the 
hippocampus, as marked behavioral depression ap- 
peared. The 10% solution did not produce this phase, the 
Ss returning quickly to their pre-alcohol state. Auditory 
evoked responses showed marked decrease in amplitude 
and fragmentation of the peaks during infusion of 20 and 
30% ethanol solutions, but increased amplitude with the 
10% solution. Changes were more marked in the MRF 
than in auditory cortex. Both spontaneous and evoked 
activity changes were indicative of rapid development of 
acute tolerance to ethanol. The marked differences with 
the different solutions may explain divergent observa- 
tions by various investigators in the past. (French 
summary) (21 ref)—Journal summary. 

2467. Plotnikoff, Nicholas P. & O'Brien, George. 
(Abbott Lab, North Chicago, Ill.) Comparison of 
anticonvulsant effects of clorazepate dipotassium and 
diazepam. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 35(2), 87-90.—Studied the behavioral effects of 
daily administration of benzodiazepines in 3 groups of 
thesus monkeys over a 4-wk period. 6 Ss received oral 
doses of clorazepate dipotassium, 6 Ss received oral 
doses. of diazepam, and 8 controls were given daily 
Injections of pentylenetetrazol. The benzodiazepines 
were administered daily for the Ist 5 days of each week 
at equimolar doses, and challenged once a week with a 
convulsant dose of pentylenetetrazol. Clorazepate exhib- 
ited sustained anticonvulsant activity throughout the 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th wks while diazepam was effective only 
during the 2nd and 3rd wks. Results were compared to 
those of other studies using benzodiazepines to reduce 
aggressive or convulsant behavior. Differences in rates of 
absorption due to water solubility and in rates of 
metabolic conversion were considered critical in deter- 
mining activity in different species.—2M. Oscar-Berman. 

468. Priest, R. G. (St. George's Hosp., London, 
England) The design of therapeutic trials: A critical 
analysis with illustrations, particularly from the field of 
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psychotropic drugs or: Why no one can ever do a 
drug trial. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1975, Vol. 
221-6), 172-175.—Casts doubt on the notion that it is 
ever possible to carry out a drug trial that meets 
methodological requirements in a watertight way, in view 
of various constraints that are often incompatible with 
one another. Although there are plausible reasons for 
keeping the drug trial small, by doing so important side 
effects may be missed. The importance of the base 
population from which patients are selected for drug 
trials 5 ue This population should represent a fair 
example of that for which the drug is li 
—Journal abstract. de, os 
2469. Pugliese, Anthony C. (Roosev 
9 ` yc sevelt Hosp., M: - 
done Clinic, Metuchen, N.J.) The effects iue 
ded s memory: A review of the literature 
ernational Journal he - icti $ 
Don rnal of the Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(4), 
2470. Puharich, Andrij 
" ija. The sacred mushroom: Ki 
be door of eternity. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday. 
. 220 p. $2.95.— Discusses the history and use of the 


Pes mushroom" (Amanita muscaria) and current 

pone on its properties. The author's experiences with 

: young sculptor who often spontaneously went into 

=P trance states and described the lost ritual of the 
shroom using an ancient E i 

ied g gyptian language are 
? Hn 

2 Dude Puri, Surendra K. & Lal, Harbans. (U. Rhode 
and, Coll. of Pharmacy) Effect of dopaminergic 


stimulation or blockade on morphine-withdrawal ag- 
Vor Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 32(2), 
fus em Injected 76 male hooded Long Evans rats 
dies A single cages with systematically increasing 
Na morphine 4 times/day. Aggregation during 
dew abstinence elicited social aggression (rearing, 
CERE, attack-bites) in the morphine dependent Ss. 
Sek e ment with levodihydroxyphenylalanine (50 
ae D dihydroxyphenylalanine (200 mg/kg), dex- 
h 2 etamine sulfate (2 mg/kg) or apomorphine 
EE ee (1.25 mg/kg) enhanced that aggression. 
uae methyl-p-tyrosine (200 mg/kg) abolished the 
by Eeer aggression that was elicited either 
aa hata aggregation or by aggregation combined with 
dm n mme However, alpha methyl-p-tyrosine did not 
peridol e in apomorphine-treated Ss. Halo- 
fa PEN $ -2.5 mg/kg) also blocked the aggression due 
a ee abstinence or abstinence supersensitized by 
dum Se Similarly, methadone hydrochloride (5-20 
SRA Sé morphine withdrawal aggression super- 
E 2 by apomorphine. Data suggest dopaminergic 
B Se morphine withdrawal aggression and a latent 
Se ey of dopaminergic neuropathways during 
EE dependence. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

Medical Quock, R. M. & Horita, A. (U. Washington, 
Beer School) Apomorphine: Modification of its 
aie oe effect in rabbits by p-chlorophenylala- 
e 2 E 1974(Feb), Vol. 183(4124), 539-540.—The 
ae ermic response of rabbits to apomorphine was 
ew va by prior treatment with p-chlorophenylala- 
ae hen 5-hydroxytryptamine (5-HT) depleted Ss 
hydr, administered a decarboxylase inhibitor plus 5- 
aed oxytryptophan, central stores of 5-HT were regener- 

and the hyperthermic response to apomorphine was 


partially restored. i 
e zA Erie Ee effects of apomorphine 
^ 2473. Robichaud, R. C.; Sledge, K. L.; Hefner, M. A. 
Ge Goldberg, M. E. (Warner-Lambert Research Inst 

orris Plains, N.J.) Propranolol and chlordiaze; xide 
on LE induced conflict and shuttle. box 
"T rmance in rodents. Psychopharmacologia, 1973 

ol. 322), 157-160.—Propranolol failed to attenuate the 
Suppression of behavior caused by experimentall 
induced conflict in rats and failed to kee the 
avoidance performance of partially trained mice in a 
shuttle-box situation, effects which are observed after 
chlordiazepoxide. 6 male Long Evans rats and 10 male 
albino CFW mice served as Ss. When given in combina- 
tion with chlordiazepoxide, propranolol did not influ- 
ence the effects of the tranquilizer in either procedure. 
ae De 

. Rojo Sierra, M.; Giner Ubago, J. & Ji 

Romero, R. (U. Valencia, Spain) [Mythical themes Wate 
experimental psychic state.](Span) Revista de Psiquiatría 
y Psicologia Médica, 1973(Jul), Vol. 11(3), 145-161. 
—Describes the content of visual hallucinations of 31 
subjects, 25-45 yrs old, while under the influence of LSD 
and other drugs, and compares them to those reported 
by a group of mental patients. Many, but not all, of the 
images reported by both groups were the same. 

2475. Rolinski, Zbigniew & Scheel-Krüger, Jorgen. 
(Agricultural Coll., Lublin, Poland) The effect of 
dopamine and noradrenaline antagonists on ampheta- 
mine induced locomotor activity in mice and rats. Acta 
Pharmacologica et Toxicologica, 1973, Vol. 33(5-6), 
385-399.—Tested the effect of noradrenaline (NE) 
antagonists (aceperone, phenoxybenzamine, and dihy- 
droergotamine) and neuroleptic drugs with dopamine 
receptor blocking properties (haloperidol, perphenazine, 
trifluoperazine, spiramide, and pimozide) on the locomo- 
tor and rearing activity induced by amphetamine (2.5 
SPF Wistar rats. Haloperidol (.10 


mg/kg) in male 
mg/kg), perphenazine (05 mg/kg), trifluoperazine (.15 
mide (.05 mg/kg), and pimozide (A5 


mg/kg) spira 
mg/kg) produced complete inhibition of the ampheta- 
mine activities, whereas much higher doses of aceperone 
(20 mg/kg) and phenoxybenzamine (20 mg/kg) only 
roduced partial antagonism. Dihydroergotamine (20 
mg/kg) produced no significant effect on the ampheta- 
mine locomotor and rearing activity. In female albino 
NMRI SPF mice trifluoperazine (2 and 4 mg/kg) 
produced a very marked inhibitory effect, whereas 


spiramide (. 15 and .20 mg/kg) produced a significant but 
on the locomotor activity after 


short-lasting effect 

dextroamphetamine (4 and 8 mg/kg). Aceperone (5 and 

10 mg/kg) and phenoxybenzamine (10 mg/kg) also 

produced a strong antagonistic effect on the motility. 
250 and 350 mg/kg), an 


Further, a-methyltyrosine ( 
inhibitor of the biosynthesis of dopamine and NE, 


produced complete inhibition, whereas FLA-63 (20 and 
40 mg/kg). an inhibitor of the formation of NE, 
produced partial inhibition. Results indicate that the 
locomotor effect in mice and rats after amphetamine is 
dependent on both dopaminergic and noradrenergic 
mechanisms, with dopamine regarded as most signifi- 


cant. (44 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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2476. Roth, Thomas; Kramer, Milton & Schwartz, 
John L. (U. Cincinnati, Medical School) Triazolam: A 
sleep laboratory study of anew benzodiazepine hypnotic. 
Current Therapeutic Research, 1974(Feb), Vol. 16(2), 
117-123.—Conducted a study with 12 normal male 
25-35 yr old volunteers which demonstrated that 
triazolam is potentially an effective and safe hypnotic. In 
oral doses of .25-1.0 mg, triazolam was successful in 
rapidly inducing and effectively maintaining sleep 
without significantly disrupting the "architecture" of 
sleep. Triazolam, when used for 3 nights, did not lead to 
significant subjective complaints or any deterioration in 
the physical condition of the Ss. It is concluded that 
- examination of the effect of triazolam in the sleep 
laboratory on insomniacs in both acute and chronic 
trials and in clinical trials is warranted.—Journal 
abstract. 

2477. Salamy, A. (U. California, Medical Center, San 
Francisco) The effects of alcohol on the variability of 
the human evoked potential. Neuropharmacology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 12(11), 1103-1 107.—Attempted to deter- 
mine to what extent the depression seen in the amplitude 
of the average evoked potential (AEP) following alcohol 
administration might be due to an increase in peak 
latency variability. 5 healthy, male graduate students 
served as Ss. While most of the variance in the AEP was 
attributable to fluctuations in the amplitude of the single 
potentials that made up the average response, latency 
variability of certain components did significantly reduce 
the error variance associated with the AEP.—Journal 
abstract. 

2478. Sayers, A. C. & Handley, Sheila L. (Research 
Inst. Wander, Sandoz Research Unit, Berne, Switzer- 
land) The role of amphetamine metabolism in the 
a-methyl p-tyrosine-d-amphetamine catalepsy. European 
Journal of Pharmacology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 24(3), 306—309. 
— Previous studies show that administration of ampheta- 
mine to rats pretreated with the tyrosine hydroxylase 

inhibitor a-methyl p-tyrosine methylester HCl (a-MpT) 
leads to a cataleptic state, the dextro-isomer being more 
active than the levo-isomer. In the present studies with 
female Wistar rats, inhibition of either aromatic hydrox- 
ylation of dextroamphetamine or B-hydroxylation of the 


degree of catalepsy induced by dextro- and levampheta- 
mine in Ss pretreated with a-MpT cannot be attributed 
to differences in metabolism of the 2 isomers.—Journal 


1973(Dec), No. 73-17, 8 P.—Assigned 10 males to each 
of 3 groups: placebo (lactose), secobarbital (100 mg), or 
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acceleration) conditions. Tests were conducted 1, 2, and 
4 hrs after capsule ingestion; tests were inside a Stille- 
Werner rotator, in total darkness with the exception of 
the illuminated tracking display. With the rotator 
stationary, dextroamphetamine Ss performed significant- 
ly better than controls during the 2-hr and 4-hr postdrug 
sessions; no other static differences were significant. 
However, during angular acceleration, secobarbital Ss 
made significantly more tracking errors and had signifi- 
cantly more vestibular nystagmus than both the control 
and the dextroamphetamine groups for all postdrug 
sessions. This performance decrement appeared to be 
due to a depressant-induced impairment in the ability to 
inhibit vestibular nystagmus by visual fixation.—W. E 
Collins. 

2480. Selivanova, A. T. & Yegorova, N. L. (USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences, Pavlov Inst. of Experi- 
mental Medicine, Leningrad) [Changes in short-term 
and long-term memory ín dogs and cats under the 
influence of benactyzine.] (Russ) Farmakologiya i 
Toksikologiya, 1973(Jul), Vol. 36(4), 389-392. Studied 
the effects of benactyzine on short- and long-term 
memory in 3 cats and 9 dogs. In Exp I, dogs were 
released 60-90 sec after a CS had indicated which of 3 
troughs contained food. At times an inhibitory CS, a 
whistle, was given 15 sec before release. Exp II studied 
the speed of formation of CRs to acoustic and visual 
stimuli in cats treated with benactyzine (2 mg/kg 
subcutaneously) 30 min before the experimental sessions 
over a period of 20 days. Exp III studied the effect of 
benactyzine, administered in the same fashion, on well 
established CRs (long-term memory). Benactyzine, by its 
blocking effect on the cholinergic structures of the brain, 
was found to disrupt short-term memory; e.g, the 
retention of visual information in dogs was reduced from 
10 to 20 min to 20 sec and learning in cats took 2-5 times 
longer than in controls, with inhibitory associations not 
being learned at all. Long-term memory was weakened 
Over a period of 20 days; well-established positive 
responses were retained and inhibitory responses reap- 
peared after cessation of treatment. (English summary). 
(15 ref)—A. G. Pook. 

2481. Sinclair, J. D.; Adkins, J. & Walker, Susan. 
(State Alcohol Monopoly (ALKO), Research Lab, 
Helsinki, Finland) Morphine-induced suppression of 
voluntary alcohol drinking in rats. Nature, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 246(5433), 425-427.— Conducted a series of experi- 
ments to investigate whether the systems which influence 
voluntary consumption of morphine and alcohol are 
related. 9 male Wistar rats, habituated to a voluntary 
mean intake of 16.3 ml ethanol solution daily, were given 
Intraperitoneal injections of 60 mg/kg morphine. Alco- 
hol consumption dropped to 6.8 ml daily. 5 additional Ss, 
With a mean daily intake of 10.5 ml ethanol solution and 
with a preference for saccharin over water, reduced 
alcohol intake to 1.5 ml after morphine injection while 
maintaining usual consumption of saccharin and water. 
To test the effects of morphine on the “alcohol-depriva- 
tion effect,” 23 male Long-Evans hooded rats habituated 
to alcohol were given morphine either by subcutaneous, 
intubation, or oral routes during an extended alcohol 
deprivation period. When access to alcohol was restored, 
none of the Ss showed increased alcohol consumption. It 
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is concluded that, despite the fact that alcohol and 
morphine differ in their dependence, tolerance, and 
intoxication effects and despite the use of novel taste 
effects and differing rat strains, the suppressive action of 
morphine on alcohol intake points to a connection 
between their regulating systems. (18 ref}—B. McLean. 

2482. Sódersten, Per. (U. Chicago) Estrogen-activat- 
ed sexual behavior in male rats. Hormones & Behavior, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 4(3), 247-256.— Conducted a series of 3 
experiments with 16 Sprague-Dawley, 17 laboratory- 
bred, and 39 Wistar male rats, respectively. Daily 
injections of 100 ug estradiol benzoate (EB) activated the 
whole pattern of sexual behavior in castrated sexually 
experienced Ss. If compared to Ss treated daily with 100 
pg testosterone propionate, the EB-treated Ss tended to 


have longer latencies and more mounts and intromis- 
sions prior to ejaculation. 50 ug EB stimulated the 
display of mounts and intromissions in prepuberally 


castrated Ss. No peripheral effects of EB treatment were 
noted. Results suggest that EB has central “androgen- 
like" effects but no such effects in the periphery. EB 
treatment (5, 50, and 200 «—g/kg for 3 wks) of intact 
sexually experienced Ss resulted in testicular atrophy and 
loss of body weight but had no significant effects on the 
sexual behavior.—Journal abstract. 

2483. Sódersten, Per. (U. Göteborg, Sweden) In- 
creased mounting behavior in the female rat following a 
Single neonatal injection of testosterone propionate. 
Hormones & Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 4(1-2), 1-17.—12 
female rats, injected with 1 mg testosterone propionate 
within 24 hrs after birth, showed drastically enhanced 
mounting behavior in adulthood as compared to an oil- 
injected control group when tested with the ovaries in 
situ. Ovariectomy diminished but did not abolish 
mounting behavior. Subsequent estrogen treatment 
stimulated mounting behavior more in the androgenized 
than in the normal females, while no group difference 
was found in the frequency of intromission patterns. 
When injected with testosterone the androgenized 
females tended to show more mounts and intromission 
patterns than the normal females. Neonatally testoster- 
one-treated females sniffed at the genital area of the 
stimulus female significantly more and climbed the 
stimulus female significantly less than did controls. (18 
Tef}—Journal abstract. M 

2484. Stratton, Lois O.; Kastin, Abba J. & Coleman, 
William P. (Louisiana State U., New Orleans) Activity 
and dark preference responses of albino and hooded 
fats receiving MSH. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 11(6), 907-909.—Carried out 2 studies of strain and 
breeder differences in rat reactions to light. Ss in Study 1 
Were 16 Simonsen Sprague-Dawley-derived albinos and 
16 black-hooded Long-Evans Ss; in Study 2, 16 Simon- 
Sen Sprague-Dawley albinos and 16 albinos from ARS 

aboratories. Albino Ss preferered a dark to a dimly lit 
alley Significantly more than did hooded Ss. Injections of 
melanocyte-stimulating hormone (MSH) did not change 
Overall preference or activity levels for either strain. 

owever, albino Ss receiving MSH during the first 3 

YS spent more time in the dark than those receiving 
MSH during the last 3 days, whereas hooded Ss were not 
affected by the order in which the hormone was given. 

€sults caution against hormonal studies with albino Ss 


in which light may act as an aversive stimulus, and 

Suggest that MSH may intensify inherent emotional 

oe to novel and aversive stimuli.—Journal 
stract. 

2485. Sugawara, K. & Negishi, K. (U. Kanazawa, 
Medical School, Neuroinformation Research Inst., Ja- 
pan) Effects of some amino acids on light-induced 
responses in the isolated carp retina. Vision Research, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 13(12), 2479-2489.—Used the isolated 
retina of the carp (Cyprinus carpio) to examine the effects 
of some amino acids on the extracellularly recorded 
transreceptoral, intraretinal, and transretinal responses 
and on the horizontal cell membrane potential. The ionic 
mechanisms underlying the results are discussed, and the 
tentative conclusion is reached that it is unlikely that the 
amino acids are synaptic transmitters at the outer 
plexiform layer in the carp retina. (French, German, & 
Russian summaries) (35 ref) 

2486. Terada, Cherry W. & Masur, Jandira. (Escola 
Paulista de Medicina, São, Paulo, Brazil) Amphetamine- 
and apomorphine-induced alteration of the behavior of 
rats submitted to a competitive situation in a straight 
runway. European Journal of Pharmacology, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 24(3), 375-380.—Studied the influence of various 
doses of apomorphine and dextroamphetamine on the 
behavior of 458 male Wistar rats submitted to a 
competitive situation for food in a straight runway. Both 
drugs significantly increased the number of victories, 
Experiments performed to verify whether pretreatment 
with pimozide or chlorpromazine would antagonize this 
effect were not conclusive, since the neuroleptics 
disrupted the competitive behavior of several Ss and 
failed to block the increase of ord. by 

hine and dextroamphetamine in the remaining 
S tape doses of the orbem could not be used 
because these stopped the Ss from competing. The 
possibility that apomorphine and dextroamphetamine 
increased the number of victories by acting, respectively, 
through a direct effect on central dopamine receptors 
and by releasing dopamine from the storage sites is 
considered, and the eventual role played by Chee 
mines on the competitive behavior studied is discussed. 

tract. 

Ge Donald M. & Corr, Peter B. 
Geor]; etown U., Schools of Medicine & Dentistry) 
SEED parameters of drug action: Signalled and 
response-independent reinforcement. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 

i Trained 4 adult male White King pigeons 
DID -min-VI-I-min schedule of food 
under a muine ea signal was then presented 
reinforcement. For 3 Sable in 1 component, 


inforcer was avail 
eue Ne contrast. For the other 2 Ss, He 
reinforcer was presented independently of epo Se 
iable-time schedule in 1 component, resu: ting 
MEE induction. After 30-50 sessions, however, a 
sinl degree of differential responding occurred under 
E high rates in the VI 


both multiple sanya M the other component). 


e oci n ined about the same in 
i uency remained abou 

E Det The stable performances were 
ies used as baselines for studying the drug effects. In 
ae high-rate component of both multiple schedules, 


EE 
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small doses of dextroamphetamine increased responding, 
whereas larger doses decreased it. In the low-rate 
components, there was no rate-increasing effect at any 
dosage; however, this effect was found with phenobarbi- 
tal at a dose which decreased responding in the high-rate 
component. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2488. Tiefer, Leonore & Johnson, Wayne A. (Colora- 
do State U.) Restorative effect of various androgens on 
copulatory behavior of the male golden hamster. 
Hormones & Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 359-364. 
—15 adult male hamsters were castrated and 4 wks later, 
after a single mating test, began receiving daily 100 pg 
subcutaneous injections of testosterone (T), androstene- 
dione (AD), or testosterone propionate (TP). Mating 
tests were conducted at regular intervals during the 8-wk 
treatment period. Results indicate the superiority of TP 
in reinstating intromissions and ejaculations. The T and 
AD groups did not differ on any of the measures, a result 
which agrees with previous similar experiments using 
rats. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2489. Triesman, David. (Inst. of Psychiatry, Addiction 
Research Unit, U. London, England) Logical problems 
in contemporary cannabis research. International Jour- 
nal of the Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(4), 667-682.—Discuss- 
es 4 error typologies in research studies of the effects of 
marihuana, the relationship of marihuana to further drug 
use, and the personality characteristics of users—noso- 
logical, nomological, psychological, and sociopathologi- 
cal. Problems in what defines use, outcome measures, 
and theoretically inappropriate sample populations are 
discussed. (58 ref) 

2490. Turevski, A. A.; Obukhov, G. A. & Matsyuk, Ya. 
R. (Grodno State Medical Inst., Div. of Histology, 
Lithuanian SSR) [Histochemical study of the effect of 
haloperidol on the central nervous system.] (Russ) 
Zhurnal Neuropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(7), 
1058—1063.—Studied the effect of instramuscular injec- 
tions of haloperidol on the activity of succinate dehyd- 
rTogenase, glucose-6-phosphate, and NAD-N and 
NADE-N diaphorase in the brain and spinal cord of 
white rats. Haloperidol increased enzyme activity in the 
neurons and glial elements of the spinal cord and 
subcortical structures but inhibited it in the cortex and 
cerebellum, showing the most pronounced effect on the 

Purkinje cells of the cerebellum.—English abstract. 
2491. Turlapaty, P.; Shibata, S.; Norton, T. R. & 
Kuchii, M. (U. Texas, Medical School, San Antonio) 
Effects of a central stimulant substance isolated from 
the sea anemone Stoichactis kenti on brain monoamines 
of the mouse. European Journal of Pharmacology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 24(3), 359-365.—Isolated an active 
substance (polypeptide) causing central stimulant activi- 
ly in male Swiss Webster albino mice from a sea 
anemone. Signs of central nervous stimulatory activity 
produced by this substance included fighting episodes, 
increased motor activity, and clonic convulsions. The 
active substance produced significant decreases in brain 
norepinephrine concentration both at the 50% effective 
dose (ED) of 6.4 mg/kg and the maximum effective 
dose of 9.3 mg/kg during the stimulation period. Brain 
dopamine concentration was significantly decreased by 
the active substance at the ED, whereas brain serotonin 
concentration was not affected. The ED, of the active 


substance significantly inhibited the re-uptake of norepi- 
nephrine during the stimulation period and elevated 
normetanephrine levels. Results suggest that the active 
substance causes central stimulation by releasing active 
norephinephrine from functional pools and inhibiting its 
re-uptake, thus making more norephrinephrine available 
at adrenoceptors. It is probable that brain dopamine 
plays a minor role in this stimulant action of the active 
substance.—Journal abstract. 

2492. Turlapaty, P.; Shibata, S.; Norton, T. R. & 
Kashiwagi, M. (U. Texas, Medical School, San Antonio) 
A possible mechanism of action of a central stimulant 
substance isolated from the sea anemone Svoichactis 
kenti. European Journal of Pharmacology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
24(3, 310-316.—Isolated an active fraction causing 
central stimulation (evidenced as fighting episodes) in 
mice from a sea anemone, most probably Stoichactis 
kenti. It was found to be a basic polypeptide. The 50% 
effective dose (ED. of the active fraction was 6.4 mg/kg 
and the 50% lethal dose was 12.2 mg/kg (intraperito- 
neally). The antagonism of the active fraction-induced 
stimulant activity in male Swiss Webster albino mice by 
phenobarbital sodium, chlorpromazine, and methocar- 
bamol suggested that this activity was probably mediated 
centrally. Reserpine, or tetrabenazine, but not a-methyl- 
p-tyrosine (a-MPT) pretreatment, decreased the ED, of 
the active fraction. Dopa treatment also decreased the 
ED, of the active fraction and restored the stimulant 
action after its abolition by combined treatment with a- 
MPT and reserpine or a-MPT and disulfiram. Results 
Suggest that a central adrenergic mechanism plays a 
major role in this stimulant action of the active 
substance; inhibition by -adrenoceptor antagonists also 
support this hypothesis. Interactions with cholinergic 
and anticholinergic drugs also exist which are not 
incompatible with this hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 

2493. Van Spanning, H. W. & Van Zwieten, P. A. (U. 
Amsterdam, Netherlands) The interference of tricyclic 
antidepressants with the central hypotensive effect of 
clonidine. European Journal of Pharmacology, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 24(3), 402-404.—Notes that the hypotensive action 
of clonidine may be antagonized by simultaneously 
administered desipramine. A series of experiments are 
reported which demonstrate that pretreatment of an- 
esthetized cats with desipramine, imipramine, amitrypty- 
line, and protryptyline significantly reduced the central 
hypotensive action of clonidine. Since both clonidine 
and the tricyclic antidepressive drugs were administered 
Via the vertebral artery in low doses, it may be concluded 
that the interaction occurs in the CNS (ie. the 
thombencephalon). Results suggest that interaction 
between tricyclic antidepressants and clonidine is not 
restricted to desipramine. Therefore, combination of 
clonidine with these drugs should be avoided.—Journal 
abstract. 

2494. Vingoe, Frank J. (U. Groningen, Netherlands) 
More on drugs, hypnotic susceptibility and experimen- 
tally controlled conditions. Bulletin of the British 
Psychological Society, 1973(Apr), Vol. 26(91), 95-103. 
— Discusses heightened responsiveness to primary sug- 
gestions. The interrelationship among the concepts of 
sleep, hypnosis, and drugs is described, as well as the 
ensuing confusion between certain drug states and the 
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state of hypnosis. The literature concerned with the 
effect of a particular drug and/or hypnotic induction on 
primary suggestibility is reviewed. These studies suggest 
that LSD is effective in the proper dosage in increasing 
primary suggestibility in both normals and neurotics. 
Mescaline is also effective in normals. Some possible 
designs for additional research in drug hypnosis are 
presented. Research on hypnosis is summarized from the 
viewpoint of the effect of the hypnotic procedure on the 
particular dependent variable of interest. (51 ref)—R. S. 
Albin. 

2495. Vysotskaya, N. B. & Markova, G. A. (USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences, Pharmacology Inst., 
Moscow) [The significance of variations of cerebral 
tissue ion exchange in the mechanism of the central 
action of nitroglycerin.] (Russ) Farmakologiya i Toksi- 
kologiya, 1973(Jul), Vol. 36(4), 411-414.—Studied the 
effect of nitroglycerin (.5-1.0 mg/kg iv) on the content of 
potassium and sodium ions in various brain structures in 
cats and rats. The effect on CRs in rats was also studied. 
Both positive and avoidance CRs were established in the 
Ss before the administration of the substance. Nitro- 
glycerin was found to increase the content of potassium 
and sodium ions in the cortex and the brain stem. The 
potassium/sodium ratio increased. CRs established in 
the Ss were inhibited. The depressing effect of nitroglyce- 
rin on the CNS is concluded to be connected with its 
interference with the electrolyte metabolism. (English 
summary)—A. G. Pook. 

2496. Wimersma Greidanus, Tj. B. van; Wijnen, Henk; 
Deurloo, Joke & De Wied, D. (U. Utrecht, Medical 
Faculty, Rudolf Magnus Inst. for Pharmacology, Neth- 
erlands) Analysis of the effect of progesterone on 
avoidance behavior. Hormones & Behavior, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 4(1-2), 19-30.—Conducted tests with a total of 110 
male Wistar rats to explore the effects of progesterone on 
extinction of a pole-jumping avoidance response. Results 
show that subcutaneous (sc) administration of 2 and 1.0 
mg in a dose-dependent manner facilitated extinction. A 
similar effect was found after intracerebral administra- 
tion in the mesencephalic-diencephalic structures at the 
Posterior thalamic level. Systemic administration of 1.0 
mg of this steroid did not alter escape speed of Ss in a 
Tunway, and up to 10 mg did not affect ambulation and 
had only weak effects on rearing and defecation in an 
Open field. Hydroxydione, a steroid with a much higher 
anesthetic activity than progesterone, appeared to be 
ineffective in facilitating avoidance extinction after sc 
administration of the same amounts in which progester- 
one caused facilitation of avoidance extinction. It did not 
alter escape speed in the runway, but a dose of 10 mg 
reduced ambulation in an open field without affecting 
Tearing, grooming, and defecation. Results indicate that 
the effect of progesterone on avoidance behavior is not 
due to anesthetic properties nor to a general depressive 
action. (32 ref) —Journal abstract. 


2497. Wulff, V. J. & Mendez, Carlos. (Missis 
Medical Research Lab. Utica, N.Y.) Je ad 


manganous chloride and tetrodotoxin on 
eye retinular cells. Vision Research, 1973(Dec). Vol. 
13(12), 2327-2333.—Manganese chloride dissolved in sea 
Water at concentrations of 8-14 mM affected all of the 
Measured parameters of horseshoe crab lateral eye 
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retinular cells (eg, membrane potential and effective 
input resistance). It is proposed that manganese ions 
reduce Car: influx and the permeability of the retinular 
cell membrane. Tetrodotoxin reversibly blocked eccen- 
tric cell spike potentials but had no observable effects on 
those properties of retinular cells that were measured. 
(French, German, & Russian summaries) 

2498. Wulff, V. J. (Masonic Medical Research Lab., 
Utica, N.Y.) The effect of cyclic AMP and aminophylline 
on Limulus lateral eye retinular cells. Vision Research, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 13(12), 2335-2344.—Exposed horseshoe 
crab lateral eye retinular cells to adenosine 3’,5’-mono- 
phosphate (cyclic AMP) dissolved in normal or Car: 
deficient sea water and to aminophylline in various 
concentrations. Results indicate that Ca: may be 
involved in mediating the effects of cyclic AMP and high 
concentrations of aminophylline, as others have suggest- 
ed, and that cyclic AMP may be involved in the genesis 
of the receptor potential. (French, German, & Russian 
summaries) 

2499. Wulff, V. J. (Masonic Medical Research Lab., 
Utica, N.Y.) The effect of sodium, potassium and 
calcium on Limulus lateral eye retinular cells. Vision 
Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 13(12), 2309-2326.—Although 
the magnitude of the horseshoe crab lateral eye receptor 
potential was affected by all the test solutions used, the 
effects on the 3 components were not the same. Results 
support the concept that the influx of Na+ is chiefly 
responsible for the production of the receptor potential 
and that membrane mechanisms responsible for the 

roduction of the 3 components of the receptor potential 
are different. (French, German, & Russian summaries) 
35 rel 
‘ 220. Zimmerberg, B.; Charap, A. D. & Glick, S. D. 
(Mount Sinai School of Medicine, City U. New York) 
Behavioural effects of in utero administration of mor- 
phine. Nature, 1974(Feb), Vol. 241(5440), 376-377.—Ad- 
ministered a sweetened morphine sulfate solution instead 
of drinking water to female CF | mice during pregnancy 
and lactation. 20 of their offspring and 21 controls were 
tested at 2/ mo for shock-elicited escape behavior. Ss 
exposed to morphine in utero escaped faster than those 
not exposed. When both groups received 25 mg/kg 
morphine 30 min before testing, both escaped more 
slowly than in the Ist test, indicating an analgesic effect, 
but the effect was less in the group from. mop 
drinking mothers than in the controls. Implications for 

E i iction during pregnancy and on 
research on opiate addiction during preg y 8 i 
the hypothesized role of stress in drug addiction a 
discussed.—4. Davis. 
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extent of the concentration of the birds in 1 part of the 
cage. The quantitative results were useful in describing 
and presenting the data as a whole, but not in detail. In 
contrast, the probabilistic calculations showed quite 
definitely a shift in the spatial arrangement of the Ss. 
Further, by artificially making the cage divisions larger, 
these same calculations showed that all the “significant” 
interactions occurred along a single perch. Coupled with 
the ethological observations, it is concluded that 2 of the 
Ss had formed a pair. Given many more cases of this 
type, the quantitative methods could provide standard 
descriptions of this pairing process. (German summary) 
—Journal summary. 

2502. Gandelman, Ronald. (Rutgers State U.) Induc- 
tion of maternal nest building in virgin female mice by 
the presentation of young. Hormones & Behavior, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 4(3), 191—197.—Presented 10 ovariec- 
tomized and 20 intact adult virgin female Rockland- 
Swiss albino mice in Exp I with 2 1-day-old mouse pups. 
Ovariectomized Ss built larger nests and more nests rated 
“maternal” than did intact Ss not proffered young. In 
Exp II, 10 virgin females presented with live 1 day olds 
behind a wire partition in their homecages also con- 
structed larger nests and more nests rated “maternal” as 
compared to equal numbers of Ss presented with freshly 
killed 1 day olds, 19 day olds, or with no pups behind the 
partition.—Journal abstract. 

2503. Kalas, Klaus. (Max Planck Inst. of Behavioral 
Physiology, Seewiesen, W. Germany) A group of bar- 
bets: I. Some ethological observations. Zeitschrift für 
Tierpsychologie, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(3-4), 335-340.—Ob- 
served a group of 4 black-capped ground-barbets from 
July 26 to August 28, 1971. Ss lived in a specially 
constructed flight cage with a blind for observing. Daily, 
at 2-hr intervals, the locations of all 4 Ss were noted and 
15 min of behavioral observations were made. The 
protocols resulted in 1,008 location data (for each S), 
which were used for the quantitative work. The duet- 
ceremony, which was only performed by 2 Ss, is 
described, and from this and other behavioral patterns it 
is concluded that these Ss had formed a pair. (German 
summary)—Journal summary. 

2504. Partridge, Linda. Habitat selection in titmice. 

Nature, 1974(Feb), Vol. 247(5442), 573-574.— Examined 
vegetation preferences with a mixed group of 8 blue tits 
and 6 coal tits. Ss had been removed from the nest when 
10 days old and raised together in an aviary with no 
vegetation. At 8 wks, Ss were presented with a composite 
branch combining oak and Scots pine (the preferred 
natural habitats of the blue tit and the coal tit, 
respectively). Each species showed a significant prefer- 
ence for the type of tree in which it was most often found 
in the wild. In additional experiments Ss were presented 
with branches stripped of leaves and leaves pegged in 
bunches on wooden perches. A significant preference for 
the type of tree preferred in the wild was found under 
both conditions. Findings indicate that in the absence of 
experience, these 2 bird species still actively select the 
usual habitat. Methodological advantages of the tech- 
niques employed in eliminating confounding variables 
(e.g., flocking tendencies or imitation) are discussed.— S. 
Knapp. 
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2505. Akiyama, Mikio. (Hiroshima U., Japan) [Rela- 
tion between extinction techniques and extinction of 
avoidance response in albino rats.] (Japn) Annual of 
Animal Psychology, 1969(Dec), Vol. 19(1), 1-16.—Stud- 
ied the effects of 3 extinction procedures on later 
extinction, reacquisition, and re-extinction of avoidance 
response. 25 rats learned to avoid foot shock in a 2- 
compartment box within 5 sec of the onset of a buzzer. 
One group (O-E) was then presented with the buzzer 
which terminated when the avoidance response occurred. 
For 2 other groups, the buzzer continued for 5 sec, while 
Ss were either detained in one of the compartments (D 
group) or allowed to move freely (CS-F group). There 
was no difference among the groups in subsequent 
extinction and reacquisition, but re-extinction was faster 
in the CS-F than in the O-E or D group. Extinction is 
interpreted as the formation of a learning set. (English 
abstract) —S. Nakajima. 

2506. Arnett, Faye B. (Eunice Kennedy Schriver 
Center, Waltham, Mass.) A local-rate-of-response and 
interresponse-time analysis of behavioral contrast. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 20(3), 489-498.—Exposed 3 White 
Carneaux pigeons to a 2-component multiple schedule in 
which a VI 3-min schedule was always in effect in 1 
component. The schedule in the other component was 
either VI 3-min or extinction in alternate blocks of 
sessions. When the schedule was changed from multiple 
VI 3-min VI 3-min to multiple VI 3-min extinction in the 
2nd and 4th phases of the experiment, overall response 
rates in the unchanged VI 3-min component increased in 
2 pigeons. Response rate declined when the schedule was 
changed to multiple VI 3-min VI 3-min again. Correlated 
with increases in overall response rate in the unchanged 
component were increases in local response rates at the 
beginning of the unchanged component and immediately 
after food presentation. Small increases in the relative 
frequency of short-duration interresponse times at the: 
beginning of the unchanged component and immediately 
after food presentation were also observed.—Journal 
abstract. 

2307. Auge, Robert J. (Denison U.) Effects of 
stimulus duration on observing behavior maintained by 
differential reinforcement magnitude. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1973( Nov), Vol. 20(3), 
429-438.—3 adult male White Carneaux pigeons made 
observing responses for stimuli signaling the availability 
of either 10-sec or 2-sec access to grain on FI 1-min 
schedules (Exp I). If observing responses did not occur, 
food-producing responses occurred to a stimulus com- 
mon to both reinforcement magnitudes. When the 
stimuli remained on for the duration of the components 
and signaled differential reinforcement magnitudes, 
observing responses were maintained; however, when the 
stimuli remained on for 10 sec, observing responses 
decreased markedly. In addition, the occasional presen- 
tation of the stimulus signaling 10-sec access to grain Was 
necessary for the maintenance of observing behavior 
(Exp II, n = 2). A control condition demonstrated that 
when all the available stimuli signaled 6-sec access tO 


Brain, observing responses declined. (30 ref}—Journal 
abstract. 
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2508. Baenninger, Ronald & Mattleman, Rochelle A. 
(Temple U.) Visual reinforcement: Operant acquisition 
in the presence of a free mirror. Animal Learning & 
Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 1(4), 302-306.—In Exp I 10 
male Siamese fighting fish performed operant responses 
that produced a mirror image to which the S could 
display. Consistent detectable display was not necessary 
for maintenance of operant performance. In Exp II, 6 Ss 
acquired and continued to perform an operant response 
that produced a mirror, although a “free” mirror was 
continually present. Display rate to the contingent 
mirror increased while display rate to the free mirror was 
decreasing. An interpretation of these and previous data 
in terms of sensory reinforcement is suggested.—Journal 
abstract. 

2509. Baum, William M. (Harvard U.) Time alloca- 
tion and negative reinforcement. Journal of the Experi- 
mental Analysis of Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 20(3), 
313-322.—Reinforced 4 male White Carneaux pigeons 
standing on one or the other side of a chamber with 
timeout from electric shock on 2 concurrent VI sched- 
ules. For 2 pigeons, the ratio of time spent on the left to 
time spent on the right approximately matched the ratio 
of timeouts obtained on the left to timeouts obtained on 
the right. The data of 2 other Ss deviated from this 
relation, although in opposite directions. Overall, the 
results suggest that reduction in rate of electric shock 
plays a role in behavioral allocation analogous to that 
played by rate of positive reinforcement. It appears 
possible to describe aversive control and positive control 
within the same conceptual framework—that provided 
by the matching relation. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2510. Behar, Isaac. (U.S. Army Aeromedical Research 
Lab., Fort Rucker, Ala.) Formation of extinction sets in 
monkeys. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 2(6A), 367-369.— Gave discrimination-sophisticated 
Old World monkeys (4 rhesus and 4 sooty mangebeys) 
108 2-choice problems, each containing 4-8 discrimina- 
tion trials followed by 4 extinction trials for 4 Ss and by 
10 extinction trials for 4 Ss. Following this, Ss received 
108 additional problems with extinction trial length 
reversed. With 10 extinction trials/problem, an orderly 
increase in the efficiency of extinction occurred, with 1- 
trial extinction occurring in a large proportion of 
problems. Virtually no tendency to extinguish occurred 
With 4 extinction trials/problem. There was a marked 
increase in responses to the formerly negative stimulus 
on the 2nd extinction trials.—Journal abstract. 

2511. Bilbrey, John & Winokur, Stephen. (Texas 
Christian U.) Controls for and constraints on auto- 
Shaping. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 20(3), 323-332.—Investigated auto- 
Shaping the pigeon's keypeck response as a respondent 
Conditioning procedure using R. A. Rescorla's truly 
random control procedure in 6 experiments. In Exp I, 3 
Auto-Sexer pigeons received presentations of brief light 
on the response key and brief presentations of food 
where the light and food were independently presented. 
All Ss failed to keypeck, but explicit pairing of food and 
light rapidly conditioned pecking to the light. Exp II 
Showed that even when an independent food/light 
Presentation schedule was reduced to variable-time 30 
Sec, 3 Silver King Ss would not keypeck and only 1 S 
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pecked at variable-time 15 sec. Exp III (n = 3 Auto- 
Sexer Ss) used an explicit-unpairing control procedure, 
where light and food were presented on independent 
schedules and were also separated by a minimum time; 
no auto-shaping occurred. Exp IV (n = 3 Auto-Sexer 
Ss) used a number of control procedures and found them. 
ineffective. Exp V (n = 3 White Carneaux) studied the 
effects of physical separation of the locus of the response 
key and the food dispenser, and Exp VI (n = 3 White 
King Ss) used a tone in place of the light. It is concluded 
that pecking is generated by auto-shaping only when an 
intermittently presented keylight is regularly paired with 
food. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2512. Bilbrey, John L.; Patterson, Donald D. & 
Winokur, Stephen. (Human Resources Research Organi- 
zation, Dothan, Ala.) Maintenance and autoshaping of 
keypecking in undeprived pigeons. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(6A), 394-396.—8 
experienced undeprived male Silver King pigeons pecked 
for food presentations on a VI 3-min schedule. When the 
schedule was changed to VI 30-sec, response rates 
increased and behavioral contrast was observed. To 
investigate the role of experience with reinforced 
responding, another 3 undeprived naive Ss were auto- 
shaped to keypeck and showed comparable rates of 
responding on a VI 30-sec schedule.—Journal abstract. 

2513. Bond, N. W.; Blackman, D. E. & Scruton, 
Pamela. (Macquarie U., School of Behavioural Sciences, 
North Ryde, New South Wales, Australia) Suppression 
of operant behavior and schedule-induced licking in 
rats. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 20(3), 375-383.— Studied the effects of 
punishment on 3 male Wistar rats’ leverpressing main- 
tained by a FI schedule of food reinforcement and on 
the associated schedule-induced licking. When licking 
was followed by shock, licking was suppressed but 
between-Ss largely unaffected. When leverpressing was 
followed by shock, leverpressing was suppressed but 
licking was unaffected. In both cases, the punished 
behavior recovered its previous unpunished level when 
the shocks were discontinued. In a 2nd experiment, 2 
male hooded Lister rats’ leverpressing was maintained by 
a VI schedule interresponse-time food reinforcement 
under which polydipsic licking also developed. Both 
leverpressing and licking were partially suppressed 
during a stimulus correlated with occasional unavoidable 
electric shocks. With a higher shock intensity, both 
behaviors were suppressed further. Both leverpressing 
and licking recovered their previous levels when shocks 
were discontinued. Results show that schedule-induced 
licking, which has been described as adjunctive behavior, 
can be suppressed by procedures that suppress rein- 
forced leverpressing, an operant behavior. (25 ref) 
= l abstract. : 

M. Branch, Marc N. (U. Florida) Observing 
responses in pigeons: Effects of schedule component 
duration and schedule value. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1973(Nov), Voi. 20(3), 417-428. 
—Exposed 4 Auto-Sexer pigeons to a procedure under 
which 5 pecks on | response key (the observing key) 
changed the schedule on a 2nd key (the food key) from a 
mixed schedule to a multiple schedule for 25 sec. In Exp 
La random-ratio-50 schedule alternated with extinction. 
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The duration of the random-ratio-50 schedule compo- 
nent was varied between 1.25 and 320 sec, and extinction 
was scheduled for a varying time, ranging from the 
duration of the random-ratio-50 to 4 times that value. 
Before observing key pecks were allowed at each set of 
parameter values, Ss were exposed to a condition where 
the mixed and multiple schedule alternated every 10 min, 
and observing key pecks were not permitted. Rates of 
pecking on the observing key were high for all values of 
random-ratio component durations except 1.25 sec. Exp 
II used the random-ratio component duration equal to 
40 sec, and the random-ratio schedule was varied from 
random-ratio-50 to 100, 200, and 400. Observing key 
pecking rates were high for all values of the random-ratio 
schedule except random-ratio-400. In both experiments, 
observing response rates were relatively little affected, 
suggesting that neither schedule component duration nor 
schedule value is a strong determinant of observing 
responses. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2515. Caplan, Harry J.; Karpicke, John & Rilling, 
Mark. (Michigan State U.) Effects of extended fixed- 
interval training on reversed scallops. Animal Learning 
& Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 1(4), 293-296.—Used 14 
naive female White Carneaux pigeons to determine if 
different amounts of FI training with an added clock 
resulted in different local response rates when the clock 
was reversed. One group of Ss received 120 reinforce- 
ments on an FI 90-sec schedule, while the other received 
1,200 reinforcements. Following training, the added 
clock was reversed in extinction. Reversed scallops were 
obtained for both of the groups. Only the group with 
extended training showed an increase in responding 
during the previously reinforced segment of the interval. 
This suggests the development of greater temporal 
control with extended training.—Journal abstract. 

2516. Catania, A. Charles; Silverman, Philip J. & 
Stubbs, D. Alan. (U. Maryland, Baltimore) Con- 
current performances: Stimulus-control gradients 
during schedules of signalled and unsignalled concur- 
rent reinforcement. Journal of the Experimental Analysis 
of Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 99-107.—Reinforced 
19 adult male White Carneaux pigeons' pecks on 1 key 
accordin, toa VI schedule in the presence of vertical 
lines an _did not reinforce them in the presence of 
oblique lines. On a 2nd key, pecks were reinforced 
according to a VI schedule in the presence of blue, 
according to à signaled VI schedule in the presence of 
red, and not reinforced in the presence of white. During 
extinction, stimulus-control gradients were obtained by 
presenting 8 different line orientations on the Ist key 
concurrent with each of the 3 colors on the 2nd key. On 
the Ist key, line-orientation gradients tended to be lower, 
narrower, and less shifted in peak or area when the 2nd 
key was blue or red (stimuli correlated with signaled and 
unsignaled reinforcement) than when it was white 

(stimulus correlated with extinction). As a function of 
Ist-key line orientation, an inverted gradient was 
obtained on the 2nd key during blue; during red and 
white, rates of pecking on the 2nd key were near zero. (25 
ref)—Journal abstract. 
e SE Clark, Fogle C.; Lange, Karl O. & Belleville, 
caard E. (U. Mississippi) Behavioral regulation of 
Sravity: Schedule effects under escape-avoidance pro- 
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cedures. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 20(3), 345-353.—3 adult male squirrel 
monkeys were restrained in centrifuge capsule and 
trained to escape and avoid increases in artificial gravity. 
During escape-avoidance, lever responses reduced cen- 
trifugally simulated gravity or postponed scheduled 
increases. The effect of variation in the interval of 
postponement (equal to the duration of decrease prod- 
uced by escape responses) was studied under a multiple 
schedule of 4 components. 3 components were gravity 
escape-avoidance with postponement times of 20, 40, 
and 60 sec. The 4th component was extinction. Each 
component was associated with a different auditory 
stimulus. Rate of responding decreased with increasing 
postponement time and higher mean gravitational 
acceleration levels (g-levels) occurred at shorter intervals 
of postponement. Effects of the schedule parameter on 
response rate and mean g-level were similar to effects of 
the schedule on free-operant avoidance and on titration 
behavior maintained by shock. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2518. Davies, J. A.; Navaratnam, V. & Redfern, P. H. 
(Bath U., School of Pharmacy, England) A 24-hour 
rhythm in passive-avoidance behaviour in rats. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 32(2), 211-214.— Measured the 
24-hr variation in the passive avoidance response of male 
Sprague-Dawley rats. Different groups of 18 Ss were 
tested at 4 hourly intervals throughout a 24-hr period. In 
all cases retention was measured 48 hrs after the Ist trial. 
All Ss were housed under controlled conditions for 14 
days before testing. A significant 24-hr rhythm in passive 
avoidance response was found, the maximum and 
minimum effects being in the middle of the light and 
dark phases, respectively —Journal abstract. 

2519. Davison, M. C. & Temple, W. (U. Auckland, 
New Zealand) Preference for fixed-interval schedules: 
An alternative model. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 20(3), 393-403. 
—Trained 6 homing pigeons under concurrent chain 
schedules in which the initial links were equal aperiodic 
schedules and the terminal links were FI schedules. 
Choice proportions in the initial links were measured in 
26 experimental conditions. Data showed the inadequacy 
of previous models of concurrent chain performance. A 
new model is suggested in which choice is a joint 
function of terminal-link times, overall reinforcement 
rates, and terminal-link entries. This model accounted 
for 94% of the variance in the present data and for 
substantial percentages of the variance in previously 
reported data. The model simplifies to matching between 
response ratios and obtained reinforcement rate ratios 
for simple concurrent schedule performance.—Journal 
abstract. 

2520. Essock, Susan M. & Reese, Ellen P. (Brown U.) 
Preference for and effects of variable- as opposed to 
fixed-reinforcer duration. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Jan) Vol. 21(1), 89-97. 
—Trained 3 adult Roller and 2 Nun pigeons on multiple 
Schedules in which a fixed number of pecks produced 
either a fixed or variable period of access to food, the 
average variable-duration reinforcement equaling the 
fixed. Pecking rates were higher during the variable 
duration. Performance on concurrent schedules showed 
an initial preference for the variable duration for all Ss; 
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this preference was sustained for most Ss. For 1 S, the 
average variable duration was gradually reduced to ⁄ the 
fixed duration: continued preference for the variable 
component resulted in a loss of up to 30% of reinforce- 
ment time. A return to multiple schedules with unequal 
pay-offs shifted the preference to the greater fixed 
duration, a preference which was maintained when the 
variable duration was again raised to equal the fixed. For 
the rest of the Ss, the initial variable duration preference 
on concurrent schedules was replaced by a side prefer- 
ence. When the range of variable durations was varied 
with the average variable duration equal to the fixed, the 
occasional longer reinforcers sustained a preference for 
variable-reinforcer durations for 3 of the 4 Ss.—Journal 
abstract. 

2521. Flory, Randall K. & Lickfett, Gary G. (Hollins 
Coll.) Effects of lick-contingent timeout on schedule- 
induced polydipsia. Journal of the Experimental Analysis 
of Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 45-55.—3 female 
Sprague-Dawley rats barpressing on a I-min FI schedule 
for food pellets became polydipsic when water was 
concurrently available. They were then exposed to 
conditions in which each lick on the drinking tube 
produced a timeout period during which the food- 
schedule lever was retracted and the FI timer either did 
or did not continue to operate. Licks occurring within a 
timeout period extended its duration. As the duration of 
the lick-initiated timeout period was increased, lick rates 
as well as water intake rates generally decreased for all 
Ss. As timeout duration was progressively increased, the 
rate of licks occurring in the absence of, but producing, 
timeouts decreased for all 3 Ss, whereas the rate of licks 
occurring in the presence of timeout periods remained 
essentially constant. Water-intake rates and lick rates 
were suppressed more by timeout periods during which 
the FI timer did not continue to operate. Results indicate 
that lick-contingent timeout from positive reinforcement 
reduces schedule-induced drinking, and this suppressive 
effect is greater when the timeout period necessarily 
increases the interreinforcement interval beyond its 
minimum duration than when it does not. (39 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2522. Galloway, W. D. (Bureau of Radiological 
Health, Rockville, Md.) Stimulus control in a two-choice 
discrimination procedure. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 20(3), 473-482. 
—Investigated the relation between performance during 
discriminative training and subsequently obtained meas- 
ures of stimulus control. 4 racing homing and 2 White 
Carneaux pigeons were Ss. In the discriminative training 
phase, a single peck on the center key, transilluminated 
by a bright or dim white light, resulted in the onset of the 
side keys, 1 red and 1 green. If the center key was 
brightly lighted, a response on the red side key was 
correct; if dimly lighted, the green key was correct. 
Correct responses were reinforced on independently 
arranged VI schedules. Following discriminative train- 
ing, tests of stimulus control were administered during 
which white light of 11 intensities was projected on the 
center key and responses on the red and green side keys 
recorded. The proportion of correct responses in the 
presence of a bright or dim center-key stimulus de- 
creased with decreases in the frequency of reinforcement 
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of correct red or correct green responses, respectively, 
The slopes of the stimulus control gradients were related 
to the extent of response bias during training. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2523. Goeckner, Daniel J.; Greenough, William T, & 
Mead, William R. (U. Illinois) Deficits in learning tasks 
following chronic overcrowding in rats. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 28(2), 
256-261.—Reared 94 Long-Evans hooded rats in com- 
plex environments which differed in the density of 
animals per cage. After 50 days they were tested on 
appetitive and aversive learning tasks. Ss reared under 
crowded conditions showed generally poorer perform- 
ance on complex tasks (appetitive maze learning, 
discriminated avoidance), while there were no significant 
differences on simpler tasks (inhibitory or l-way avoid- 
ance, appetitive straight alley running). (25 ref}—Journal 
abstract. 

2524. Goeckner, Daniel J.; Greenough, William T. & 
Maier, Steven F. (U. Illinois) Escape learning deficit 
after overcrowded rearing in rats: Test of a helpless- 
ness hypothesis. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 3(1B), 54-56.—In a previous study, rats 
reared in overcrowded environments exhibited charac- 
teristics similar to those of the learned helplessness 
phenomenon described following exposure to inescapa- 
ble shock. In 2 replications, a total of 112 Long-Evans 
hooded rats were reared alone or in groups of 4 or 32 for 
50 days after weaning. Ss were then tested in a 
shuttlebox, for which 2 successive crossings were 
required to avoid or escape shock. 10 Ss from each 
population group received inescapable shock prior to 
shuttlebox training, while another 10 were power 
handled but not shocked. Ss given inescapable shoc! 
failed to perform the shuttlebox task, regardless of the 
size of the population with which they were reared, Ss 
not preshocked performed the shuttle task, although 
those reared in groups of 32 required several trials to 
reach the level of the smaller groups, Results indicate 
that impaired learning following overcrowded rearing 
does not result from helplessness-like behavior.—Journal 
at Griffin, Robert W. & Rashotte, Michael E. 

2525. n, ` 
(Florida State U.) A note on the negative automainte- 
nance procedure. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 2(6A), 402-404.—Notes that some 
experiments have reported that illumination of a re- 
sponse key prior to grain eg wan la gie 

i i is ol ing on 
establlakiea high ene acm een pecks and 


despite a negative corre! 
presentation of grain. Initial attempts to employ this 
"negative automaintenance" procedure resulted in very 


Is of pecking in 4 male White Carneaux pigeons. 
ew patina developed and was maintained at à 
high level in all Ss when the chamber illumination, the 
trial length, and the intertrial interval were adjusted. 

1. 
Qe. Tem, Rober! J. & Meltzer, Donald. (Southern 
Illinois U.) A test for both positive and negative 
response summation in the pigeon. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(6B), 433-435. 
—Trained 4 pigeons to keypeck on a multiple VI 
extinction schedule, in which different composite stimuli 
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were associated with the VI and extinction schedules. 
The 6 composite stimuli used were compounds of 
houselight (on or off) and form (horizontal line, vertical 
line, or cross) on the response key. Composite stimuli 
were constructed in such a way that some components of 
houselight or form were more frequently associated with 
reinforcement or extinction. The composite stimulus 
formed of components most frequently associated with 
extinction controlled a lower response rate than other 
composite stimuli associated with extinction. However, 
the composite stimulus formed of components most 
frequently associated with reinforcement did not control 
a higher response rate than other reinforced stimuli. 
—Journal abstract. 

2527. Hawkes, Larry & Shimp, Charles P. (U. Utah) 
Choice between response rates. Journal of the Experi- 
mental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 
109-115.—Trained 3 adult White Carneaux pigeons to 
peck a single key at a higher and lower rate, correspond- 
ing to 2 classes of shorter and longer concurrently 
reinforced interresponse times. Food reinforcers ar- 
ranged by a single VI schedule were randomly allocated 
to the 2 reinforced interresponse times. The absolute 
durations of reinforced interresponse times were varied 
while the total reinforcements per hour were held 
constant and the relative duration (Ge, the relative 
reciprocal) of the shorter class was held constant at .70. 

Preference for the higher rate of responding depended on 
the absolute reinforced response rates. Preference for the 
higher reinforced rate increased from near indifference 
(50) at high reinforced response rates, through the 
matching level (.70) at intermediate rates, to a Virtually 
exclusive preference (>.90) at low reinforced rates. 
Results suggest that interresponse-time distributions 
from interval schedules estimate preference functions for 
the component response rates corresponding to different 
classes of reinforced interresponse times.—Journal 
abstract. 

2528. Heinemann, Eric G. (Brooklyn Coll, City U. 
New York) Multimodal distributions of pigeon's reac- 
tion time. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 3(1B), 75-77.—Trained 4 White Carneaux pigeons 
to peck at 1 disk when presented with white noise at 1 of 
5 levels 7 76 db sound pressure level (SPL) and to peck 
at another disk when presented with white noise at 1 of 5 
levels < 72 db SPL. The distributions of reaction time 
indicate that, in this situation, the Ss emit several discrete 
types of responses, each with its own characteristic speed 
of execution. Differential reinforcement of short reaction 
times affects the proportions of the response-type 
mixture but not the characteristic speed of each 
response.—Journal abstract. 

2529. Herman, Louis M. & Gordon, Judith A. (U. 
Hawaii) Auditory delayed matching in the bottlenose 
dolphin. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 21(1) 19-26.—Trained a bottlenose 
dolphin, already proficient in 2-choice auditory discrimi- 
nations, on auditory delayed matching-to-sample, and 
then tested it on 346 unique matching problems which 
varied the delay between the sample and the test sounds. 
Each problem used new sounds and was 5-10 trials long; 
the same sound was used for all trials. The sample sound 
was projected underwater for 2.5 sec, followed by a 
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delay, and then by 2.5-sec test sounds, 1 of which 
matched the sample and appeared in either a right or left 
speaker. Responses to the locus of the matching test 
sound were reinforced. The longest delay in a set of 
delays was increased from 15 sec to a final value of 120 
sec. There was a progressive increase across the early 
blocks of problems in the percentage of correct Trial 1 
responses. A ceiling level of 100% correct responses was 
attained over the last 6 blocks, during which there were 
169 successive Trial 1 responses bracketed by 2 Trial 1 
errors (at 24- and 120-sec delays). Performance on trials 
beyond the Ist trial was similar. When the sample 
duration was decreased to .2 sec or less, matching 
performance on Trial 1 of new problems dropped to 
chance levels.—Journal abstract. 

2530. Herrnstein, R. J. (Harvard U.) Formal proper- 
ties of the matching law. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 159-164. 
—Considers that the matching law implies that any form 
of behavior approaches an asymptotic frequency as its 
reinforcement approaches 100% of the total reinforce- 
ment being obtained at a given time. It is demonstrated 
that this asymptote is formally independent of the kind 
or quantity of drive or reinforcement associated with the 
response in question or with any competing response. 
—Journal abstract. 

2531. Hinde, R. A. (Medical Research Council, Unit 
on the Development & Integration of Behaviour, 
Cambridge, England) Mother-infant separation in rhe- 
sus monkeys. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 
1972(Aug), Vol. 16(4), 227-228.—Removed the mothers 
of 20-32 wk old rhesus infants to a distant room for 6-13 
days. The symptoms shown by the infants during 
separation (distress calling and reduced locomotor 
activity) continued in a reduced form for some time after 
reunion but had largely disappeared after a few weeks in 
most infants. Tests 6 mo and 2 yrs after the separation 
experience revealed marked differences between infants 
which had and had not had such a separation experience 
in their responses to strange objects or mildly frustrating 
Situations. Findings indicate that brief separation can 
have a direct or indirect long-lasting effect on infant 
behavior.—W. G. Shipman. 

2532. Hothersall, David; Huey, Diane & Thatcher, 
Karen. (Ohio State U.) The preference of rats for free or 
response-produced food. Animal Learning & Behavior, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 1(4), 241-243.— Trained a total of 22 
male Long-Evans hooded rats to free feed in an operant 
chamber and then to leverpress for food. Subsequently, 
they were given a choice between continuing to lever- 
press for food on continuous reinforcement, fixed ratio 2 
(FR 2), and FR 10 schedules or free feeding. In 3 
experiments the independent variable was the method of 
free-food presentation: a fixed free-food dish was used in 
Exp I, a movable dish in Exp II, and a large flat dish in 
Exp III. Results were very similar, with most of the Ss 
showing a preference for the free food. This preference 
increased further when more than one response was 
Tequired to produce a food pellet. Results contradict any 
conclusion that rats have a generalized tendency to 
prefer response-produced to free food but provide no 
answer to the question of why rats do on occasion 
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respond for food in the presence of free food.—Journal 
abstract. 

2533. Hoyenga, Kermit T. & Hoyenga, Katharine B. 
(Western Illinois U.) Experiential factors in the en- 
hancement of saccharin intake after shifts to water. 
Animal Learning & Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 1(4), 
244-246.—Examined the enhancement of saccharin 
consumption in 20 male Holtzman albino rats, observed 
after a temporary shift to water. An 8-day adaptation 
period of continuous access to saccharin was used. It was 
found that Ss' avidity for saccharin, as measured by daily 
consumption, was increased significantly both by periods 
of saccharin deprivation and by social living conditions. 
(21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2534. Hursh, Steven R.; Navarick, Douglas J. & 
Fantino, Edmund. (Walter Reed Army Medical Center, 
Inst. of Research, Washington, D.C.) “Automainte- 
nance": The role of reinforcement. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 
117-124.— Conducted 2 experiments in which a key was 
illuminated on the average of every 30 sec for 6 sec, 
followed by food presentations. Ss were 4 White 
Carneaux pigeons in Exp I, and 3 naive male Silver King, 
3 naive male homing, and 2 experienced male White 
Carneaux pigeons in Exp II. When key pecks in the 
presence of the light produced immediate access to grain 
(autoshaping procedure) Ss were likely to peck. When 
pecks terminated the keylight but prevented access to 
grain (automaintenance procedure) Ss were much less 
likely to peck. 7 of 12 Ss failed to develop responding 
during the automaintenance procedure. 4 of the 5 Ss that 
responded during the automaintenance procedure were 
exposed to a procedure in which responses could not 
immediately terminate the light. 3 of the 4 ceased to 
respond during optimal automaintenance conditions, 
suggesting that the response-dependent offset of the 
keylight had been reinforcing their pecking. Responding 
during the automaintenance procedure was eliminated 
for a Sth S by eliminating the contiguity of light-offset 
and food-onset on those trials in which the pigeon did 
not peck. Results suggest that automaintenance (unlike 
autoshaping) is not an effective procedure for reliably 
generating responding and that responding that does 
Occur during the automaintenance procedure is rein- 
forced by the response-dependent offset of the keylight. 
—Journal abstract. 

2535. Jernstedt, G. C. & White, W. F. (Dartmouth 
Coll.) Integrated circuit power supplies. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 
181-182.—Describes an inexpensive integrated circuit 
power supply for solid-state conditioning equipment 
Which can be very sensitive to small changes in the power 
Supply output. The circuit includes a dual voltage 
tracking regulator with 24 transistors on a single chip 
and 2 external transistors added to increase the current- 
Carrying capacity, and assist in the regulation. and 
filtering of the output voltage. 

2536. Johnson, Candace K. & Davis, Roger T. 
(Washington State U.) Seven-year retention of oddity 
learning set in monkeys. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 920-922.— Retested 5 old and 3 
middle-aged, highly experienced rhesus monkeys (Maca- 
ca mulatta) on oddity learning sets 7 yrs after the origi 
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training, and without intervening oddity experience. The 
older Ss retained the oddity learning-sets nearly perfect- 
ly. The younger Ss, which were not as proficient at 
oddity learning-sets initially, very rapidly approached 
the level of the older Ss during the test for retention. 
—Journal abstract. 

2537. Kelley, Dennis D. (New York State Psychiatric 
Inst., New York) Suppression of random-ratio and 
acceleration of temporally spaced responding by the 
same prereward stimulus in monkeys. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 20(3), 
363-373.—A Lamm tone and light signal that preceded 2 
free pellets of food suppressed the random-ratio respond- 
ing of 4 rhesus monkeys, but accelerated the same Ss’ 
responding on a differential-reinforcement-of-low-rate 
(DRL) schedule in separate sessions. Both schedule- 
specific interactions occurred during the Ist presenta- 
tions of the signal that previously had been paired with 
food outside the operant sessions. Thus, neither effect 
was adventitiously produced. In 2 Ss, both the direction 
and magnitude of the prereward change in DRL 
responding appeared related to baseline response rates: 
the more rapid the baseline responding, the less was the 
acceleration during the signal. Suppression and accelera- 
tion did not appear as dichotomous effects with separate 
parameters but as related effects at least partly deter- 
mined by the characteristics of the baseline operant 
performance. (38 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2538. Klein, Marty & Rilling, Mark. (Nebraska 
Wesleyan U.) Generalization of free-operant avoidance 
behavior in pigeons. Journal of the Experimental Analysis 
of Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 75-88.—Gave audito- 
ry discrimination training to 3 groups of 4 White 
Carneaux pigeons (N = 12) previously trained to press 
a treadle on a free-operant avoidance schedule. Alternat- 
ing 2-min components of avoidance and no shock were 
paired with either a tone or white noise. Ss were then 
given 2 generalization tests, with and without avoidable 
shocks. 2 groups, trained interdimensionally, produced 
excitatory and inhibitory generalization gradients along 
the tone frequency dimension. A predicted postdiscrimi- 
nation gradient (computed from the algebraic summa- 
tion of the excitation and inhibition gradients) was 
compared with the actual postdiscrimination gradient 
obtained from the 3rd group that received intradimen- 
sional discrimination training on the tone-frequency 
dimension. The predicted gradient agreed in shape with 
the empirical gradient. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2539. Lantz, Alma E. (U. Denver, Research Inst.) 
Effect of number of trials, interstimulus interval, and 
dishabituation during CS habituation on subsequent 
conditioning in a CER paradigm. Animal Learning & 
Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 1(4), 273-277.—Investigated 
the influence of variables during habituation of a CS on 
a subsequent conditioning to that CS in a conditioned 
emotional response paradigm. Exp I varied the number 


of habituation trials received by 40 male albino rats 
before conditioning, with additional habituation trials 
resulting in a further attenuation of conditioning. Exp il 
varied the interstimulus interval of the habituating 
stimulus with 50 Ss, with longer intervals producing the 

eater attenuation in conditioning. Exp III examined 
the effect of interpolating another stimulus between 
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habituation and conditioning (dishabituation) in 30 Ss, 
with dishabituating stimulus augmenting subsequent 
conditioning. It is concluded that manipulations during 
habituation training that produce the greatest decrement 
in response to a stimulus have the greatest attenuating 
effect on subsequent conditioning to that stimulus. 
—Journal abstract. 
2540. Lethmate, Jürgen & Dücker, Gerti. (U Münster, 
Inst. of Zoology, W. Germany) [Experiments on self- 
recognition in a mirror in orangutans, chimpanzees, 
gibbons and several monkey species.] (Germ) Zeitschrift 
Dir Tierpsychologie, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(3-4), 248-269. 
—Tested the ability of 4 species of apes and gibbons and 
5 species of monkeys to recognize themselves in a mirror. 
The mirror was placed outside the bars or window of the 
cages, and remained there for several days. During this 
time Ss were able to move freely in their cages, so that 
they could show every behavior pattern completely. At 
the end of the experiments, Ss were—as far as possible- 
—marked with color on parts of their body invisible to 
them without the mirror. The orangutans and chimpan- 
zees showed self-recognition. They were able to identify 
the mirror image with their own body (self-directed 
behavior). The test by marking with color was positive 
(mark-directed behavior) The gibbons and all tested 
monkeys (Cebus apella, Ateles, Papio hamadryas, Man- 
drillus sphinx, Macaca silenus) showed only social 
reactions to their mirror image. They behaved as if 
confronted with an unknown member of their own 
species. The behavior of the 2 great apes implies a 
concept of the self. The ability to recognize oneself in a 
mirror involves a high degree of association learning and 
may thus be limited to the great apes only. (43 ref) 
—English summary, 

2541. Lewis, Judy. (Marietta Coll.) Conditioned 
suppression of a VI baseline using a two-bar multiple VI 
shock-avoidance schedule. Animal Learning & Behavior, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 1(4), 247-250.— Trained 4 Sprague- 
Dawley albino rats to respond on a multiple VI shock- 
avoidance schedule, where VI Tesponses were reinforced 
on one bar, and shock-avoidance Tesponses were 
reinforced on another in alternating components. Tone- 
Shock pairs were superimposed upon the VI components, 
and conditioned suppression was obtained. Results are 
In Opposition to those obtained when stimulus-shock 
pairs are superimposed upon baselines in Ss with shock- 
avoidance histories where a single manipulation has been 
used for both schedules.— Journal abstract. 

2542. Lien, O. J. & Fitzgerald, G. J. (Memorial U. 
Newfoundland, Animal Behavior Lab. St. John's. 
Canada) Several factors influencing web-spinning activ- 
ity in the common house Spider Achaearanea tepidario- 

rum Koch. Animal Learning & Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
1(4), 290-292 .—Observed that web spinning in the 
common house spider was positively related to the 
number of flies consumed in a 24-hr period prior to 
testing, but did not vary significantly between 24 and 72. 
hrs of food deprivation. The amount of available food 
was positively related to web-spinning activity during a 
48-hr test period. (23 ref) 
2543. Mackintosh, N. J. & Lord, Janet. (U. Sussex, 
Lab. of Experimental Psychology, Brighton, England) 
Simultaneous and successive contrast with delay of 
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reward. Animal Learning & Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol, 
1(4), 283-286.—In Exp I 20 male COBS hooded rats 
showed no evidence of a successive negative contrast 
effect (NCE) when shifted from immediate reward to a 
15-sec delay of reward. Exp II (n = 40) provided a 
direct comparison of NCE in both successive and 
simultaneous paradigms. As in Exp I there was no 
evidence of a successive NCE, but a reliable simultane- 
ous NCE was observed. Results support the view that 
simultaneous and successive NCEs are not due to a 
single, common process. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2544. Malagodi, E. F.; DeWeese, Jo & Johnston, 
James M. (U. Florida) Second-order schedules: A 
comparison of chained, brief-stimulus, and tandem 
procedures. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 20(3), 447-460.—Exposed 3 
male White Carneaux pigeons to 7 types of 2-component 
schedules, each component a 2-min FI schedule, Food 
presentation occurred at the completion of the 2nd 
component under all conditions. The 7 schedules were 
(a) a chained schedule in which completion of the Ist 
component produced the discriminative stimulus associ- 
ated with the 2nd component; (b) chained schedule with 
food-paired brief stimulus; (c) chained schedule with 
nonpaired brief stimulus; (d) multiple schedule (food 
presentation occurred at the end of both components); 
(e) tandem schedule; (f) food-paired brief stimulus 
schedule; and (g) nonpaired brief stimulus schedule. 
Positively accelerated patterns of responding developed 
in the Ist component under schedules (b), (d), and (f), 
above. Response rates were low for schedules (a) and (c), 
above. Results suggest that a briefly presented food- 
paired stimulus may function as a more effective 
conditioned reinforcer than a discriminative stimulus. 
(21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2545. Marrero, Bernabe; Davis, Stephen F. & Seago, 
John D. (Austin Peay State U.) Runway performance of 
normal and anosmic rats as a function of reward 
magnitude: A preliminary report. Bulletin of the Psycho- 
nomic Society, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(6A), 375-376.—Gave 2 
Broups of 5 normal female albino rats each 50 acquisition 
trials with large and small reward magnitudes, respec- 
tively. 2 groups of 5 anosmic Ss each were trained under 
the same conditions. Reward magnitude was positively 
related to performance in all measures for the normal Ss, 
but not for the anosmic Ss. Findings (a) support the 
traditional assumption of the effectiveness of reward 
magnitude, and (b) caution against the use of anosmic Ss 
as an odor control procedure until the full behavioral 
effects of anosmia are delineated.—Journal abstract. 

2546. McCroskery, James H.; Olsen, Patricia M. & 
Wallace, Julia. (State U. New York, Oswego) Effects of 
Stimulus alternations on extinguishing a discrimination. 
Animal Learning & Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 1(4); 
307-311.—Trained a total of 57 male Holtzman rats in a 
light ON vs light OFF discrimination in operant 
chambers with food reinforcement. Following acquisi- 
tion, extinction under conditions of no alternations 
between reinforced (S+) and nonreinforced (S-) stimuli 
and under conditions of numerous alternations between 
S+ and S- was examined. In Exp I extinction in S+ or 
S- alone produced less responding to S-- and more 
responding to S- than extinction with regular alterna- 
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tions between S+ and S-. In Exp II, 9, 39, or 79 
alternations in extinction between S+ and S- produced 
no differences in responding. Results indicate that 
during extinction of a discrimination there is (a) 
sharpening of differential performance, (b) a difference 
between multiple- and single-stimulus procedures, and 
(c) little effect of different numbers of alternations. (15 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

2547. Mellgren, Roger L.; Seybert, Jeffrey A.; 
Wrather, Dan M. & Dyck, Dennis G. (U. Oklahoma) 
Preshift reward magnitude and positive contrast in the 
rat. American Journal of Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
86(2), 383-387.—Gave 47 male albino Sprague-Dawley 
rats 24 trials of training in a straight runway with 1, 2, 4, 
or 8 food pellets. Ss were then shifted to 8 pellets. There 
was a 20-sec delay of reinforcement on each trial, to 
prevent a ceiling effect on running speeds. The 3 shifted 
groups showed stable positive contrast relative to the 
unshifted control group. Postshift running speed was 
inversely related to magnitude of preshift reward. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2548. Merchant, Horace G. & Moore, John W. (U. 
Massachusetts) Blocking of the rabbit's conditioned 
nictitating membrane response in Kamin's two-stage 
paradigm. Journal of Experimental ` Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 101(1), 155-158.—Reports 3 experi- 
ments using L. J. Kamin’s 1968 2-stage blocking 
paradigm to (a) demonstrate blocking of a light CS with 
a tone (Exp D); (b) replicate this blocking effect using the 
light CS as stimulus A and the tone as stimulus B (Exp 
Il); and (c) demonstrate that increasing the number of 
conditioning trials to the light in Stage 1 results in 
sufficient excitatory strength to block conditioning to the 
tone in Stage 2. Ss were 20 albino rabbits in Exp I, 8 in 
Exp IL and 8 in Exp III. Results show that (a) 
preliminary conditioning of the rabbit nictitating mem- 
brane to 1 CS blocked conditioning to a 2nd CS when 
the 2 CSs were subsequently compounded; and (b) the 
apparent difficulty in blocking a more salient CS (tone) 
with a less salient CS (light) was overcome by increasing 
the amount of preliminary conditioning to the light. 
Results support R. A. Rescorla and A. R. Wagner's 1972 
conditioning model.—Journal abstract. 

2549. Mitani, Keiichi & Urata, Haruo. (Okayama Us 
Japan) [Latent extinction and response extinction in U- 
maze in the white rat.] (Japn) Annual of Animal 
Psychology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 20(2), 71-85.—Studied the 
effects of 2 extinction procedures on subsequent re- 
Sponse extinction. In Exp I, 33 rats learned a food- 
reinforced position discrimination task in a U-maze. The 
response extinction group made 4 unrewarded trials, 
choosing the correct side in about 80% of the trials, 
whereas the latent extinction group was directly placed 
in the correct goal box 4 times. Both groups showed 
similar extinction and spontaneous recovery. In Exp I, 
with 28 rats, the response extinction group was forced to 
choose the correct goal box. The forced-choice response- 
extinction was more effective than the latent extinction. 
Results were similar after overtraining. The advantage of 
the response extinction procedure is attributed to the 
presence of reactive inhibition. (English abstract)—S. 
Nakajima. 
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2550. Mulvaney, Dallas E.; Dinsmoor, James A.; 
Jwaideh, Alice R. & Hughes, Lawson H. (Indiana U., 
School of Education, Div. of Instructional Systems 
Technology) Punishment of observing by the negative 
discriminative stimulus. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 37-44.—De- 
termined the effect of a negative discriminative stimulus 
on the response producing it using 2 White Carneaux 
hen pigeons in a 3-key conditioning chamber. During 
alternating periods of unpredictable duration, pecking 
the center (food) key either was reinforced with grain on 
a VI schedule or was never reinforced. On equal but 
independent VI schedules, pecking either of the side 
(observing) keys changed the color of all keys for 30 sec 
from yellow to either green or red. When the schedule on 
the center key was VI reinforcement, the color was green 
(positive discriminative stimulus); when no reinforce- 
ments were scheduled, the color was red (negative 
discriminative stimulus). Since pecking the side keys did 
not affect grain deliveries, changes in the rate of pecking 
could not be ascribed to changes in the frequency of 
primary reinforcement. In subsequent sessions, red was 
withheld as 1 of the possible consequences of pecking a 
given side key. When red was omitted, the rate on that 
key increased, and when red was restored, the rate 
decreased. It is concluded that red illumination of the 
keys, the negative discriminative stimulus, had a suppres- 
sive effect on the response that produced it. (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2551. Orme-Johnson, David W. & Yarczower, 
Matthew. (U. Texas, El Paso) Conditioned suppression, 
punishment, and aversion. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 57-74.—Con- 
ducted 3 experiments with 6 Silver King pigeons to assess 
the aversive properties of a visual stimulus in the 
presence of which 1 group of Ss received response- 
contingent shock (discriminated punishment) and a 2nd 
yoked group received noncontingent shocks (conditioned 
Suppression). In Exp I, presentation of the visual 
stimulus contingent on keypecking reduced the response 
rate (conditioned punishment effect) for Ss in _the 
conditioned suppression group but not for the discrimi- 
nated punishment Ss. Noncontingent shocks produced 
greater response suppression (maintained by positive 
reinforcement) in the presence of the stimulus than did 
response-contingent shocks. Exp II replicated the results 
of Exp I using a greater shock intensity. Exp III showed 
that response-contingent shock did not produce à 
conditioned punishment effect even when positive 
reinforcers were unavailable during the discriminative 
punishment schedule. The exteroceptive stimulus paired 
with the shock in the conditioned suppression procedure 
acquired the ability to punish behavior, but did not in 
the discriminative punishment schedule. (15 ref) 


= tract. 
SE Stephen R. & Yang, Modesto G. 


2552. Overmann, I to | 
(Michigan State U.) Adaptation to water restriction 


dietary selection in weanling rats. Physiology & 
See 1975(Dec). Vol. 11(6), 781-786.—Divided 20 
male Sprague-Dawley weanling rats equally into ad lib 
and restricted-water groups for each of 5 pairs of diets. 
Caloric density, palatability, and nutrient composition of 
the diet pairs were manipulated. Though lower in 
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absolute food intake than controls, water-restricted Ss 
took a larger proportion of their food from diets lower in 
protein content and higher in fat content, regardless of 
caloric content or palatability. Results demonstrate both 
a quantitative and qualitative dietary adaptation to water 
restriction. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2553. Paul, Luci & Calabrese, Frank. (Temple U.) The 
development of self-reinforcing running in satiated rats. 
Animal Learning & Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 1(4), 
268-272.—Obtained fast, playful running in 2 experi- 
ments with 55 male Sprague-Dawley rats never given 
reward for running in an alley. The maintenance of such 
running was not dependent on hunger, thirst, or an 
exercise drive produced by confinement in small home 
cages. However, hunger facilitated the development of 
playful nonrewarded running in Ss which initially did 
not run when food-satiated. Playful running was not seen 
in hungry, rewarded Se nor in hungry, nonrewarded Ss 
fed immediately after their daily running sessions. 
Probably incentive, but not drive, prevents the occur- 
rence of self-reinforcing running. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

2554. Pitt, Sarah; Davis, Stephen F. & Brown, Bobby 

R. (Austin Peay State U.) Apparent double alternation in 
the rat: A failure to replicate. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(6A), 359-361.—Conducted a 
replication of H. W. Ludvigson and D. Sytsma's (see PA, 
Vol. 42:2349) study on the excretion of different odors 
by rats on rewarded and nonrewarded trials. 2 groups of 
7 male albino rats each were run under odor-maximizing 
and odor-minimizing trial sequences. The role of 
olfactory cues in the acquisition, extinction, and reacqui- 
sition of double-alternation patterning in the runway was 
examined. The 104 acquisition trials and 8 extinction 
trials were run in an apparatus having hardware-cloth 
tops. The tops of the apparatus were covered by a 
transparent plastic sheet during the 32 reacquisition 
trials. During acquisition, double-alternation patterning 
lailed to develop. However, significant extinction differ- 
ences developed in the goal measure. During reacquisi- 
tion, significant double-alternation patterning was shown 
by the odor-maximizing Ss. Results strongly suggest that 
the effective olfactory cues are airborne, and dissipate 
appreciably, but not completely, in the runway utilizing 
wire-mesh tops.—Journal abstract. 

2555. Price, Edward O. (State U. New York, Coll. of 
Environmental Science & Forestry, Syracuse) Some 
behavioral differences between wild and domestic 
Norway rats: Gnawing and platform jumping. Animal 
Learning & Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 1(4), 312-316. 
— Compared 36 wild and 36 domestic Norway rats in 2 
experiments which investigated behaviors associated 
with gnawing and platform jumping. Domestic Ss 

exhibited more spontaneous gnawing than their wild 
counterparts. Both stocks increased gnawing activity to 
gain access to a narrow tunnel. When confined in the 
tunnel, wild Ss were more likely to gnaw their way back 
to the home cage. Platform jumping was confined almost 
exclusively to the wild stock. These findings are 
discussed in terms of domestication and its effect on the 
behavior of the Norway rat. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2556. Redd, William H.; Sidman, Murray & Fletcher, 

F. Garth. (U. Illinois, Children's Research Center) 
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Timeout as a reinforcer for errors in a serial position 
task. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 3-17.—Conducted 6 experiments 
which showed that after learning to press keys in a 
predetermined serial position sequence, with timeouts 
scheduled as a consequence of errors, 4 male rhesus 
monkeys developed stereotyped errors. As soon as a new 
trial started, Ss would make an error. Ss repeatedly 
pressed the same incorrect key at the Ist member of the 
sequence, even though they had previously learned the 
sequence. First-member errors occurred even when 
sequences of fully bright keys marking correct choices 
were presented. When timeout was eliminated as a 
consequence of 1 Ist-member error, Ss switched to an 
error that did produce the timeout. When all Ist-member 
errors failed to produce timeout Ss ceased responding. 
Both prefeeding and reduction in reinforcement density 
resulted in stereotyped errors occurring earlier in the 
session. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2557. Redford, M. Elaine & Perkins, Charles C. 
(Kansas State U.) The role of autopecking in behavioral 
contrast. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behav- 
ior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 145-150.—Studied 4 groups of 
4 White King pigeons each on 2 different multiple 
schedules. The cues correlated with the schedule compo- 
nents were localized on the response key for 2 groups 
and were not localized for the others. 2 groups worked 
on multiple schedules with VI 15-sec in both compo- 
nents, and VI 15-sec in 1 component and extinction in 
the other. The other 2 groups had identical procedures 
except that food was presented on a response-independ- 
ent variable-time schedule. VI Ss with localized stimuli 
showed marked behavioral contrast; VI Ss with nonlo- 
calized stimuli showed no behavioral contrast. Variable- 
time Ss with keylight stimuli acquired high rates of 
autopecking, resulting in behavioral contrast for VI Ss. 
Variable-time Ss with nonlocalized stimuli key pecked 
only at a low rate. Findings indicate that behavioral 
contrast in pigeons may result from the autopecking that 
is obtained with stimulus-contingent food presentation. 
—Journal abstract. 

2558. Richards, Ralph W. (Colorado State U.) 
Reinforcement of ambiguous-cue problem performance 
under various across trial fixed-ratio schedules. Bulletin 
of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(6A), 
362-364.Trained 2 White Carneaux pigeons on the 2- 
choice ambiguous-cue problem that contained 2 types of 
trials. On PA trials, choice of P (the positive stimulus) 
was reinforced and choice of A (the ambiguous stimulus) 
was not reinforced; on NA trials, choice of A was 
reinforced and choice of N (the negative stimulus) was 
not reinforced. Under the various across-trial fixed-ratio 
(FR) schedules of reinforcement, NA performance 
remained superior to PA performance. PA performance 
was poorer under FR 12 than FR 1; NA performance, 
however, was not affected by the size of the FR. 
Similarly, only PA performance showed any change as à 
function of the trial's location within the ratio—it was 
poorest early in the ratio.—Journal abstract. 

2559. Richardson, W. Kirk. (Georgia State U.) A test 
of the effectiveness of the differential-reinforcement-of- 
low-rate schedule. Journal of the Experimental Analysis 
of Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 20(3), 385-391.—Used 6 
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racing homing pigeons and 4 Blue Spruce Long-Evans 
male hooded rats in a yoked-control design that equated 
the reinforcement distributions of differential-reinforce- 
ment-of-Low-rate (DRL; Exp I) and VI (Exp II) 
schedules. Both a between Ss design and a within-Ss 
design found response rate higher for the VI schedule 
than for the DRL schedule, thus demonstrating the 
effectiveness of the DRL contingency. The interres- 
ponse-time distributions were unimodal for all Ss under 
the VI schedule and bimodal for pigeons under the DRL 
schedule. The interresponse-time distributions for rats 
under the DRL schedule were also bimodal in 3 of 4 
cases but the height of the modes at the shorter 
interresponse times were small in both absolute value 
and in relation to the height of the modes at the shorter 
interresponse times of the pigeons’ distributions. 
—Journal abstract. 

2560, Rumbaugh, Duane M., et al. (Georgia State U.) 
Exploring the language skills of Lana chimpanzee. 
International Journal of Symbology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 4(2), 
1-9.— Studies the etiology of language and the possibility 
that it is not a uniquely human skill. 2 questions are 
asked: Does the chimpanzee have the capacity for 
linguistic productions and, if so, what is the scope of this 
capacity? Tests were made to determine the extent to 
which chimpanzees could use language for creative 
expressions. The S was a 3-yr-old female chimpanzee 
who spent most of each day in a large plastic room that 
was both her home and her training situation. A special 
language (Yerkish) which makes use of a correlational 
grammar was designed for the project and presented to 
the chimpanzee through the use of 2 25-key keyboards. 
Computer monitoring of the system recorded depression 
of the keys and initiated distribution of reward. Both S's 
training to utilize this keyboard and her subsequent 
ability to "read" the lexigrams presented is detailed. New 
sentences were often formulated spontaneously by the 
chimpanzee as an outcome of her recent experiences. 
—R. S. Aibin. 

2561. Russell, P. A. (King’s Coll., U. Aberdeen, 
Scotland) Sex differences in rats' stationary-cage 
activity measured by observation and automatic record- 
ing. Animial Learning & Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 1(4), 
278-282.—Measured activity of 9 female and 9 male 
black hooded rats using simultaneous observational time 
sampling and automatic recording via photobeams. 
Females scored higher than males on the combined 
observational categories of rearing, ambulating, and 
sniffing but lower on grooming, eating, and drinking. 
These differences were consistent across 9 days of 
confinement and across time of day of observation. 
There were no sex differences in the time spent inactive 
or in the number of photobeam breaks. Beam breaks 
were related positively to sniffing and inversely to 
inactivity. Results raise questions regarding the interpre- 
tation of sex differences in behavior in novel and familiar 
environments and provide evidence on the comparability 
of observational and automatic methods of activity 
measurement. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. SE 

2562. Rydén, Olof. Conditioning and extinction of 
begging to auditory stimuli of differing significance: An 
experiment with Great Tit nestlings (Parus Major). 
Psychological Research Bulletin, Lund University, 1973, 
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Vol. 13(9), 13 p—In contrast to older nestlings 26 10- 
day-old great tits did not respond to a replayed alarm- 
note by cessation of begging. When the begging response 
was conditioned to this call and later extinguished, 
conditioning was slower to this stimulus than to either a 
positive (a song strophe of the great tit) or a neutral 
stimulus (a song strophe of the tree creeper). During 
extinction, the great-tit song elicited a higher initial 
duration of begging than did that of the tree creeper. The 
differing reactions toward the stimuli reflect an adapta- 
tion which was developed further to include a differing 
rate of habituation when cessation of begging was 
elicited by the same stimuli —Journal abstract. 

2563. Sasaki, Masanobu. (U. Tokyo, Japan) [The 
influence of prereversal experience on reversal learning 
in white rats.] (Japn) Annual of Animal Psychology, 
1969(Dec), Vol. 19(1), 17-28.—Studied the effects of 
reward and nonreward on discrimination reversal. In 
Exp I, 36 rats learned a food-reinforced black-white 
discrimination task in a Y-maze. One group (P-N) was 
then forced to choose the originally positive stimulus 
without being rewarded for 20 trials. Another, group 
(N-P)was forced to choose the originally negative stimulus 
and was rewarded. The 3rd group (control) received no 
prereversal training. The subsequent reversal learning 
was facilitated in the P-N group. In Exp II, 33 rats were 
tested in a food-reinforced position discrimination task 
in a T-maze. Reversal learning was facilitated in the P-N 
group, and retarded in the N-P group. Results suggest 
that the suppression of an incorrect response is critical 
for discrimination learning. (English abstract)—S. 
Nakajima. ; 

2564. Schnaitter, Roger & Winokur, Stephen. (Illinois 
Wesleyan U.) Autoshaping accurate discriminations in 
pigeons. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 2(6A), 379-382.—9 naive male homing pigeons were 
autoshaped, and learned a discrimination based on a 
multiple VI 3-min extinction schedule of reinforcement, 
All Ss learned rapidly and made few errors. Tests for 
behavioral contrast indicated that none was produced, 
As transfer tests, 6 Ss were shifted to a schedule that 
caused a reversal of the discrimination. they had 
mastered; 3 Ss were shifted to a new nonreversed 
discrimination. Both transfer tasks were learned with 
errors but without behavioral contrast. The reversal shift 
was learned more rapidly than the nonreversal shift. 
— al abstract. 

Kc Schneider, J. W. (McMaster U., Medical 
Centre, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Reinforcer effec- 
tiveness as a function of reinforcer rate and magnitude: 
A comparison of concurrent performances. Journal of 
the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
20(3), 461-471.—Reinforced 4 male Silver King pigeons 

cks on each of 2 concurrently available response keys 
under a VI schedule that sometimes allotted food-pellet 
deliveries to 1 key and sometimes to the other. The keys 
differed in the number of reinforcements assigned to 
each and in the number of pellets delivered during each 
reinforcement. When the total quantity of food associat- 
ed with each key during a session was constant, the 
proportion of responses to a key depended on the 

rticular combinations of reinforcer rate and reinforcer 
magnitude scheduled on each key. A given quantity of 
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food generated more responding on a key when it was 
delivered frequently in small amounts than when it was 
delivered infrequently in large amounts. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2566. Scull, John & Westbrook, R. F. (Cedar Lodge 
Residential Centre, Cobble Hill, British Columbia, 
Canada) Interactions in multiple schedules with differ- 
ent responses in each of the components. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 20(3), 
511-519.—Conducted 2 experiments which exposed 
male hybrid pigeons to multiple schedules in which a key 
was lit in 1 component and a bar was present in the 
other. 10 Ss were trained to peck the key and to press the 
bar with their feet, and 4 Ss were trained to peck both the 
bar and the key. After a period of exposure to VI 
reinforcement in both components, Ss were exposed to 
extinction in 1 component. Only 1 of the 10 pigeons in 
the key-peck:barpress condition showed an increase in 
rate in the other component, while 7 showed a decrease. 
In the key-peck:bar-peck condition, 3 of the 4 Ss showed 
positive contrast. Data suggest that a condition for 
contrast to occur is that topographically similar behav- 
iors be required in both components of the multiple 
schedule.—Journal abstract. 

2567. Selekman, Warren & Meehan, Edward. (Adelphi 
U.) An objective technique for recording shock-induced 
aggression in unrestrained pairs of rats. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 
177—180.— Pairs of rats received grid shock in a conical 
enclosure. Each shock elicited the stereotyped fighting 
posture. An omnidirectional pole, which was always 
between the Ss, was accidentally operated whenever the 
Ss fought. The number of pole hits, and the number of 
observed fight bouts, increased with current intensity. It 
is suggested that the number of pole hits can serve as a 

reliable and objective measure of shock-induced fighting 
in rats.—Journal abstract. 

2568. Seybert, Jeffrey A.; Mellgren, Roger L. & Jobe, 

Jared B. (U. Oklahoma) Sequential effects of resistance 
to extinction at widely spaced trials. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 101(1), 151-154. 
—Reports 2 experiments which investigated the effects 
of sequential variables using widely spaced trials (24 hrs). 
In Exp I, 16 acquisition trials were used with 1 group of 
12 Sprague-Dawley male albino rats receiving a rein- 
forced trial after each nonreward trial (N lengths of 1), a 
2nd group of 12 Ss receiving a reinforced trial after 3 
consecutive nonreward trials (N lengths of 3), and a 
continuously reinforced control group (n = 12) In Exp 
II the same groups were used, but 80 acquisition trials 
were given. In extinction (also using a 24-hr spacing of 
trials), the N length 1 group was more resistant to 
extinction than the N length 3 group after limited 
acquisition (Exp I), while the opposite was true after 
extended acquisition (Exp II), paralleling results of 
experiments using massed trials.—Journal abstract. 

2569. Tomie, Arthur; Davitt, Gregory A. & Thomas, 
David R. (U. Colorado) Role of stimulus similarity in 
equivalence training. Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
g» 1973(Nov), Vol. 101(1), 146—150.— Tested 3 groups of 
8 adult pigeons each for stimulus generalization follow- 
ing different types of operant training. Group 1 received 
20 days of VI l-min training to peck a key randomly 
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illuminated by either a 555-nm light or a white vertical 
line on a black background. Group 2 received similar 
training with the 555-nm value and a white vertical line 
on a 555-nm background. Group 3, a single-stimulus 
control group, received 20 days on VI l-min training 
with only the 555-nm stimulus. Group 3 yielded the 
sharpest wavelength generalization gradient, whereas 
Group 1 yielded the flattest. Results suggest that the 
flattening of generalization by equivalence training 
varies directly with the difference between the 2 
nondifferentially reinforced training stimuli—Journal 
abstract. 

2570. Turnbough, P. Diane & Lloyd, Kenneth E. (Bert 
Nash Community Mental Health Center, Lawrence, 
Kan. Operant responding in Siamese fighting fish 
(Betta splendens) as a function of schedule of reinforce- 
ment and visual reinforcers. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 20(3), 355-362. 
—Trained 4 Siamese fighting fish to emit an operant 
response that was reinforced by a motion picture film 
image of another fish. When reinforcement followed 
every response and when reinforcement was delivered 
after every 2nd response, the number of responses was 
higher than during operant level or during extinction. 
Reinforcement delivered following intervals of no 
responding (differential reinforcement of other behavior) 
markedly decreased responding. Light from a projector 
without film was found to be as effective a reinforcer as 
film reinforcement. Responding when projector light 
reinforcement followed every response was maintained 
at approximately the same level as that obtained under 
film reinforcement. Responses decreased when only the 
light was delivered on a differential-reinforcement-of- 
other-behavior schedule. The behavior of the fish during 
the presentation of the film was markedly different from 
their behavior while the projector light was being 
presented. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2571. Wessells, Michael G. (U. Massachusetts, Am- 
herst) The effects of reinforcement upon the prepecking 
behaviors of pigeons in the autoshaping experiment. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1974(Jan) Vol. 21(1) 125-144.—Considers that the 
autoshaping procedure confounds the effects of pairing à 
keylight and food with the effect of adventitious food 
reinforcement of responses that typically occur before 
the pecking response. 4 experiments were conducted 
using a total of 10 White Carneaux pigeons to describe 
all key-directed behaviors in the response-independent 
procedure. In Exp I, acquisition of the orientation to the 
key, the approach toward the key, and the peck at the 
key were systematically monitored. Orientations to the 
key and approaches toward the key frequently occurred 
in contiguity with food presentation before peck acquist- 
tion. In Exp II, a negative contingency procedure was 
used to assess the sensitivity of the approach toward the 
key to its consequences. When the approach toward the 
key resulted in nonreinforcement, the probability of 
occurrence of that response decreased to zero despite 
repeated light-food pairings. In Exp III, peck probability 
was determined during the approach toward the key by 
the presence of stimuli that had previously been either 
Paired or nonpaired with food. In Exp IV, the effects of 
the stimulus present during the approach toward the key 
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were not due solely to the effects of pairing that stimulus 
with food. Autoshaped keypecking appears to be 
determined by the interacting effects of stimulus-reinfor- 
cer and response-reinforcer variables upon orientations 
to, approaches toward, and pecks at the lighted key. 
—Journal abstract. 

2572. Westbrook, R. F. (Princeton U.) Failure to 
obtain positive contrast when pigeons press a bar. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 20(3), 499-5 10.—Exposed 10 adult male 
hybrid pigeons to multiple VI 1-min VI I-min schedules 
of reinforcement in Exp I. The required response was a 
key peck for 1 group, and a foot press of a bar for the 
other. When the procedure was shifted to multiple VI 1- 
min extinction, positive contrast occurred with pigeons 
that key pecked, whereas negative induction occurred 
with those that barpressed. Moreover, the absence of 
contrast could not be ascribed to the lack of inhibition, 
since negative generalization gradients after barpressing 
training were U-shaped in Exp II (n = 5). A possible 
relationship between positive contrast and the phenome- 
non of autoshaping is discussed. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

2573. White, K. Geoffrey. (Victoria U. Wellington, 
New Zealand) Postdiscrimination generalization as a 
function of interresponse time. Animal Learning & 
Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 1(4), 297-301.—Following 20 
sessions of VI 20-sec reinforcement in the presence of a 
single 45? line-tilt stimulus, 3 naive white pigeons were 
trained to discriminate between line tilts of 45° correlat- 
ed with VI 20-sec reinforcement and line tilts of 15° 
correlated with extinction. A generalization test along 
the line-tilt dimension was administered following a 
criterion discrimination performance. Gradients derived 
in terms of relative frequency of response as a function 
of line tilt indicated strong external stimulus control and 
exhibited clear peak shift. From the interresponse time 
(IRT) distributions generated for responding to each test 
stimulus, probability of response conditional upon IRT 
(IRTs/Op) was derived as a joint function of line tilt and 
IRT. The IRTs/Op functions for responses following 
IRTs in .2-sec-wide classes from .2 to 1.0 sec and for 
responses following IRTs in the interval of 1.0 to 2.0 sec 
were similar to the relative generalization gradients and 
also exhibited peak shift. Few IRTs were greater than 2.0 
sec. External stimulus control was established over 
responses terminating IRTs both longer and shorter than 
1.0 sec, (16 ref)—Journal abstract. ` 

2574. Wilkie, Donald M. (U. British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) Behavioral interactions and stimu- 
lus control during conditional discriminations. Journal 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1913(Nov), Vol. 
20(3), 483-487.—Exposed 2 White King pigeons to 
factorial combinations of 2 values of line tilt and 2 
frequencies of houselight flashes. During each of four 
baseline stages, key pecking in the presence of all 4 
combinations was reinforced according to a VI schedule. 
The baseline phases were followed by 4 different 
conditional discrimination training procedures in which 
reinforcement availability for pecking in the presence of 
the line tilts depended upon the houselight frequency. Ss 
acquired each conditional discrimination. Behavioral 
contrast occurred during the acquisition and abolition of 
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the discriminations. Generalization tests, given after each 
conditional discrimination, showed that both the line tilt 
and houselight frequency dimensions controlled pecking 
only after conditional discriminations in which reinforce- 
ment availability depended upon the value of both 
dimensions.—Journal abstract. 

.2575. Wood, William E. & Greenough, William T. (U. 
Illinois) Effects of grouping and crowding on learning in 
isolation-reared adult rats. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(Jan), Vol. 3(1B), 65-67.—Rats reared in 
isolated and overcrowded environments are inferior to 
those from small groups in complex learning tasks. To 
examine the age dependence of this phenomenon, 128 
adult male Sprague-Dawley albino rats isolated from 
weaning were placed in groups of 1, 4, and 16 for either 1 
or 4 wks. One wk of grouping enhanced Lashley III maze 
performance, while 4 wks did not. One wk of grouping 
did not affect shock avoidance brightness discrimination, 
but after 4 wks, the group of 16 was superior. Hence, 
grouping or crowding in adulthood tends to reverse 
learning deficits produced by isolation rearing. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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2576. Atema, Jelle & Gagosian, Robert B. (Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Inst., Mass.) Behavioral responses 
of male lobsters to ecdysones. Marine Behaviour & 
Physiology, 1973, Vol. 2(1), 15-20.— Tested 4 ecdysones 
with molting hormone activity, B-ecdysone, inokoster- 
one, ponasterone A, and cyasterone for their capacity to 
elicit behavioral responses, especially sexual responses in 
the male lobster (Homarus americanus). Of these ecdy- 
sones, only f-ecdysone elicited a low key alerting 
response. However, no partqcular type of behavior, e.g. 
feeding, aggressive, Or sexual behavior, could be ob- 
served. A role of B-ecdysone as a crustacean Sex 
pheromone is not supported by these experiments, and 
the general validity of this notion is discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

2577. Balzamo, E., et al. (National Center for 
Scientific Research, Inst. of Neuro) hysiology & Psycho- 
physiology, Marseille, France) [| lodifications in the 
behavior of the baboon Papio papio in its natural setting 
caused by providing food.] (Fren) Folia Primatologica, 
1973, Vol. 19(5), 404-408.—Studied the consequences of 
provisioning free-ranging Guinea baboons in Senegal. 
Large amounts of peanuts were given to groups of 
baboons in a small area. Frequent inter- and intragroup 
aggressive interactions (threatening and chasing) were 
seen in baboons clustered around the. food source. 
Diurnal activity cycles and interindividual spacing 

atterns were modified by provisioning. When grou 
departure was initiated, SE the area even thoug! 

was still available-—English summary. 

EH Brown, J. H.; Cantrell, M. A. & Evans, S. M. 
(Gatty Marine Lab., St. Andrews, Scotland) Observa- 
tions on the behaviour and coloration of some coral reef 
fish (family: Pomacentridae). Marine Behaviour & 
Physiology, 1973, Vol. 2(1), 63-71.—Studied the behavior 
of 16 pomacentrid coral reef fish living under natural 
conditions. On the basis of habits recorded for the 
majority of fish observed, the Ss were divided into 3 
groups (solitary, pairing, and social). Correlations were 
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established between coloration and behavior. 6 of the 8 
social species studied have patterns of black (or brown) 
and white (or yellow) dorso-ventral stripes. All 6 of the 
solitary species have colors other than black, brown, 
grey-green, and white. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2579. Chevalier-Skolnikoff, Suzanne. (Stanford U.) 
Male-female, female-female, and male—male sexual 
behavior in the stumptail monkey, with special atten- 
tion to the female orgasm. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 3(2), 95-116.—Recorded the sexual 
behaviors of 10 stumptail monkeys during 500 hrs of 
observation in a laboratory setting. Results indicate that 
Ss’ single-mount copulations were exceptionally long, 
that male orgasm was unusually salient (being character- 
ized by body rigidity followed by body spasms and a 
characteristic facial expression and vocalization), and 
that the couple generally remained united, or "tied," in a 
genital lock after ejaculation. This pattern behaviorally 
accentuated some of the physiological aspects of coitus. 
Homosexual encounters were numerous and always 
involved sexual inversions (i.e, the assumption of the 
coital role generally assumed by the opposite sex). 
Orgasms were observed in females during homosexual 
interactions—they were easily distinguished by all the 
features characterizing masculine orgasms. Examination 
of the behavior of females during heterosexual coitus 
suggests that female orgasms also occur during hetero- 
sexual interactions. The female potential for orgasm and 
ability to assume inversed sex roles offer a new view of 
nonhuman primate sexuality. Females are evidently 
capable of taking active roles in coitus, and their 
potential for orgasm is much more similar to that of 
males than previously thought. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2580. Clutton-Brock, T. H. (Animal Behaviour Re- 
search Group, Oxford, England) Feeding levels and 
feeding sites of red colobus (Colobus badius tephrosceles) 
in the Gombe National Park. Folia Primatologica, 1973, 
Vol. 19(5), 368-379.—Studied the height and location of 
feeding sites of a troop of 82 red colobus monkeys in an 
evergreen and deciduous forest. Most Ss fed in the 
highest levels of the canopy and rarely came to the 
ground. In the dry season, monkeys avoided the upper 
canopy levels during high midday temperatures. Ss were 
never observed to drink. Heights of sites were similar for 
adolescents and male and female adults. Various age/sex 
classes did not differentially exploit food resources. Ss 
moved out to thin stems at the periphery of trees to feed, 
and back to thick stems to rest. More adolescents than 
adults rested and fed on smaller stems, but there were no 
differences between adult males and females. It is 
suggested that diurnal and seasonal variations in height 
and location of feeding sites be considered in studies of 
arboreal animals.—W. K. Redican. 

2581. de Benedictis, Tina. (U. California, Berkeley) 
The behavior of young primates during adult copula- 
tion: Observations of a macaca irus colony. American 
Anthropologist, 1973(Cct), Vol. 75(5), 1469-1484.—Ob- 
served the behavior of 3 infant (0-12 mo old) and 4 
juvenile (12-36 mo old) monkeys during the copulation 
of 1 adult male monkey for a 5-wk period. All mounts by 
the adult male, whether of an immature male or female, 
or a mature female, were analyzed; there were 143 
mounts, forming 208 cases (with 1 or more young 
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monkey present). Age, sex, and mother dependence of 
the young monkey, the mountee's age, sex, and relation- 
ship to the observing animal, and variables in the mount 
itself were associated with the young monkey's behavior, 
The interest shown by the young suggests that they enjoy 
watching copulation and that appropriate sexual behav- 
ior may be partially learned by observation. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract, 

2582. Fernó, Anders & Sjólander, Sverre. (U. Stock- 
holm, Div. of Ethology, Sweden) Some imprinting 
experiments on sexual preferences for colour variants 
in the platyfish (Xiphophorus maculatus). Zeitschrift für 
Tierpsychologie, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(3-4), 417-423. 
—Found that male platyfish generally preferred female 
platyfish of the color variant they were exposed to during 
2 mo after sexual maturity. No difference was detected 
between different color variants as “imprinting” objects, 
and experience with either coloration before sexual 
maturity seemed to be unimportant. When attempts were 
made to recondition some males to a different color 
variant than that they preferred, they showed a tendency 
to some stability. Therefore, there seems to exist a short 
critical period after sexual maturity when the males 
become “imprinted” to objects that give maximal 
reinforcement. Generally, the female platyfish did not 
show any color preferences. (German summary) 
—Journal summary. 

2583. Ficken, Robert W.; Ficken, Millicent S. & 
Hailman, Jack P. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Temporal 
pattern shifts to avoid acoustic interference in singing 
birds. Science, 1974(Feb), Vol. 183(4126), 762-763. 
—Tape-recorded the acoustic signals of 2 species of 
forest birds—the least flycatcher and the red-eyed vireo 
(n=5 (each). When breeding in the same season in the 
same habitat, the 2 species adjusted their temporal 
pattern of singing to avoid the overlapping of songs. The 
avoidance of acoustic interference was more marked in 
the flycatcher, which had a briefer song than the vireo. 


—Journal abstract. 
2584. Franck, Dierk & Geissler, Ursula. (U. Hamburg, 


Inst. of Zoology, W. Germany) [Short-termed social 
isolation and changes of sexual responsiveness in the 
male Xiphophorus helleri.] (Germ) Zeitschrift fur Tierpsy- 
chologie, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(3-4), 408—416.—Found that 
social isolation periods of 10 min and 2 hrs did not 
produce changes in the frequency of sexual behavior 
patterns by male swordtails. After 22 hrs of isolation the 
frequency of nipping decreased and the frequency of 
gonopodial swinging increased significantly. After long- 
term isolation of more than 24 hrs this trend remained. 
Backing and copulation attempts showed no changes 10 
the 22-hr test. The various isolation periods did not result 
in changes in the latency of the behavior patterns, but 
from 1 pattern to the other the latency time differed 
significantly. Usually after presentation of the females, 
backing appeared later than the Ist copulation attempts. 
The effects on nipping, gonopodial swinging, 4 

copulation attempts are in accordance with the idea of A 
uniform sex drive underlying all of these activities. 
According to this explanation nipping would correspon 

to a low level of sexual motivation, copulation attempts 
to a very high level. In contrast to these results a speci® 
readiness for the backing courtship must be assumed- 
—English summary. 
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2585. Goldberg, M. E.; Insalaco, J. R.; Hefner, M. A. 
& Salama, A. I. (Squibb Inst. for Medical Research, 
Princeton, N.J.) Effect of prolonged isolation on 
learning, biogenic amine turnover and aggressive 
behaviour in three strains of mice. Neuropharmacology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 12(11), 1049-1058.—Compared 2 albino 
strains (MF-1 and CF-1) and 1 nonalbino inbred strain 
(DBA/2J) of male mice for shuttle-box avoidance 
acquisition and fighting behavior following a 5-wk 
isolation. period. Brain levels and turnover rates of 
norepinephrine and serotonin were also measured in 
groups of isolated Ss. Ss housed in groups of 5 
(aggregated) served as controls. Only the albino strains 
became aggressive after isolation; DBA/2J mice did not 
fight when paired. Results obtained in order of increas- 
ing facility of avoidance acquisition and a higher level of 
spontaneous activity were DBA/2J mice > CF-1 
mice > MF-1 mice. These results were correlated with 
whole-brain steady-state levels of norepinephrine among 
the strains. No differences in avoidance acquisition or 
serotonin levels and turnover rates were observed 
between isolated and aggregated Ss within the same 
strain. CF-1 mice had lower levels and a faster turnover 
rate of serotonin compared with their controls. It is 
concluded that no clearcut relationship exists among 
learning ability, aggressive behavior, and biogenic amine 
turnover rates in isolated or aggregated mice. (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2586. Giittinger, Hans R. & Nicolai, Jiirgen. (U. Trier- 
Kaiserlautern, Div. of Biology, W. Germany) [Structure 
and function of calls in Estrildid finches.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(3-4), 
319 334.— Presents a detailed comparative analysis of 
the calls of 66 species of Estrildid finches. All of the 
species investigated uttered begging, nest, contact, and 
alarm calls. In several species, calls could be heard in 4 
other situations, Experiments with 15 species, in which 
122 Ss were raised by Bengalese finches, showed that 
calls are innate. The short alarm call, with a wide 
frequency range, was widespread in Estrildid finches. In 
2 genera (Hypargos and Erythrura) a 2nd alarm call was 
developed convergently. The contact calls could be 
classified in 3 schematized call types: (a) a short, high- 
pitched call, with only 1 frequency range; (b) one with a 
strongly changed timbre owing to numerous upper 
frequencies; and (c) a call of 1 basic frequency in a 
middle frequency range. In different, distantly related 
groups the contact calls were split into 2 functionally and 
structurally different calls. Most of the forest species had 
extremely high-pitched calls (8-9 kHz), while some open- 
country Estrildids had calls with a large frequency range. 
This peculiarity could be interpreted as an adaptation to 
the particular communication conditions of this habitat. 
(31 ref) —English summary. 

2587. Hill, Thomas E. & Thomas, Timothy R. (Alma 
Coll.) The role of reinforcement in the sexual behavior 
of the female rat. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
11(6), 911-913.—Undertook to clarify the role of 
reinforcement in the sexual behavior of female rats. 32 
virgin Ss were trained to traverse a runway to achieve 
contact with incentive males. Ss learned to run faster to 
sexually active males that achieved intromission than to 
passive males. However, both types of incentive males 
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produced significant learning (p < .001). The type of 
estrus, either natural or hormone-induced, did not affect 
learning measures. Results are interpreted as requirin, 

that an explanatory model of the female's sexual 
behavior contain a variable accounting for reinforcement 
specific to sexual contact as well as for the more general 
social reinforcement and the well established aversive 
consequences of mating.—Journal abstract. 

2588. Marler, Peter. (Rockefeller U., New York, 
N.Y.) A comparison of vocalizations of red-tailed 
monkeys and blue monkeys, Cercopithecus ascanius and 
C. miti, in Uganda. Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 33(3-4), 223-247.—Compared field 
recordings of the vocalizations of red-tailed and blue 
monkeys. Data indicate that the vocalizations for 
maintaining intergroup spacing and rallying of the group 
(all adult male calls) had been selected for a high degree 
of specific distinctiveness. Selection of alarm calls for 
specific distinctiveness was minimal, and interspecific 
communication of danger commonly occurred. 7 basic 
blue-monkey vocal patterns are described, 3 restricted to 
adult males. 5 are described in red-tailed monkeys, 2 


> a 


restricted to adult males. The vocal systems of both — 


species were organized in discrete, nonoverlapping 
categories. This finding is consistent with an hypothesis 
that graded signal organization will be found more 
commonly in nonarboreal and open-country primates 
where compact social organization and unobstructed 
vision favors cooperation between auditory and visual 


signals and permits exploitation of the potential commu- ` 


nicative value of graded signals for close-range commu- 
nication. Red-tailed and blue monkeys, communicating 
over distances in forest, are at the opposite extreme, 
hence their discretely-organized repertoires. (German 
summary) (20 ref)—Journal summary. 

2589. Michael, R. P. & Wilson, Margo. (Emory LU. 
Medical School) Changes in the sexual behaviour of 
male rhesus monkeys M. mulatta at puberty: Compari- 
sons with the behaviour of adults. Folia Primatologica, 
1973, Vol. 19(5), 384403.—Studied the development of 
sexual behavior of 4 feral-reared subadult male rhesus 
monkeys at puberty. Ss were studied for 2.5 yrs during 
745 1-hr tests with females. Dentition, body weight, testis 
size, sperm motility, perineal skin color, and diameter of 
seminiferous tubules were used as indices of age, 
estimated to be 3-5 yrs. Prior to the Ist ejaculation, levels 
of sexual activity were low. 2 Ss ejaculated during their 
d the other 2 on their 2nd. Shortly 
postures became more characteris- 
tic of fully adult males, and latency to Ist mount 
decreased. When compared to adults, su! 


ed less frequently, had longe 
Seculation mounted more frequently, and made more 


thrusts per ejaculation. It is suggested that subadult 
males exert much more effort in obtain! 
than do fully adult males. (51 ref) —W. K. 

2590. Missakian, Elizabeth A. (Synanon Research 
Inst., San Francisco, Calif.) Mother-offspring grooming 
relations in rhesus monkeys. Archives of Sexual Behav- 
ior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 3(2), 135-141.—Studied grooming 
relations in mother-offspring pairs of rhesus monkeys 
living in social group A and Cayo Santiago over a 24-mo 
period. The general pattern of grooming relations 
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indicated that (a) up to the age of 3 yrs, there was no 
differences in the amount of grooming performed by 
mothers on their daughters vs their sons; (b) from Age 
3-6 yrs, mothers groomed their daughters more than 
their sons; and (c) from age 1-5 yrs, daughters groomed 
their mothers more than sons did. The maternal-off- 
spring bond, as reflected by measures of grooming 
frequency, persisted into the adult life of the offspring. 
Results confirm previously reported findings regarding 
the importance of kinship as a determinant of grooming 
relations.—Journal abstract. 

2591. Morii, Setsuko. (Kagawa Junior Coll, Taka- 
matsu, Japan) [The influence of the water volume of 
containers upon the fighting behavior in Japanese 
killifish, Oryzias latipes.] (Japn) Annual of Animal 
Psychology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 20(2), 109-114.— Presents a 
preliminary observation of aggression in fish. 5 male and 
5 female pairs of fish were housed in containers of 4 
different sizes, and their behavior patterns observed. 
Fighting appeared most frequently in medium-sized 
containers, and least in the smallest container.—S. 
Nakajima. 

2592. Phoenix, Charles H. & Jensen, Jens N. (Oregon 
Regional Primate Research Center, Primate Behavior 
Section, Beaverton) Ejaculation by male rhesus in the 
absence of female partners. Hormones & Behavior, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 4(3), 231-238.—Observed ejaculatory 
behavior of 25 male rhesus monkeys over a 14-mo 
period. Number of ejaculatory plugs found beneath Ss’ 
cages indicated a high incidence of ejaculation in the 
home cage in the absence of a female partner. Frequency 
of ejaculation in the home cage was not related to 
concurrent tests of sexual behavior with receptive 
females. Moreover, ejaculation in the home cage within 
22 hrs or less of sex tests did not affect the frequency of 
ejaculation in tests with stimulus females. Long- and 
short-term vasectomized males ejaculated as frequently 
in their home cages as nonvasectomized males. No 
ejaculatory plugs, of course, were found beneath the 

cages of males castrated 2 yrs earlier —Journal abstract. 

2593. Phoenix, Charles H. (Oregon Regional Primate 
Research Center, Beaverton) Ejaculation by male rhesus 
as a function of the female partner. Hormones & 
Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 365-370.—Gave 9 adult 
male rhesus monkeys 8 10-min tests of sexual behavior 
with 8 ovariectomized females pretreated with estradiol 
benzoate. Males differed significantly in the number of 
tests during which they ejaculated, and females differed 
in the frequency with which specific males ejaculated 
when tested with them. It is suggested that, with 
phylogenetic increase in neocortex, pair compatibility 
may be as important as hormonal stimulation in 
regulating male sexual performance. If this is correct, the 

problem of understanding the determinants of primate 
sexual behavior becomes more formidable —Journal 
abstract. 

2594. Rosenblum, Leonard A. (State U. New York, 
Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn) Sex differences, 
environmental complexity, and mother-infant relations. 
Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 3(2), 
117-128.—Examined mother-infant interaction in 21 
squirrel monkey dyads as a function of the infant’s sex in 
_ variety of laboratory environments. In a complex social 
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environment, males moved away from their mothers at a 
younger age than females. The mothers then attempted 
to keep the males physically close. This maternal effort 
at continuing mother-son closeness was not successful, 
indicating greater infant-activated autonomy in the male. 
(19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2595. Rowell, Thelma E. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Contrasting adult male roles in different species of 
nonhuman primates. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 3(2), 143-149.— Describes several social 
positions for adult male monkeys relative to adult 
females. 6 species (baboon, Syke's monkey, vertet, 
talapoin, mangabey, and patas) were studied in captive 
conditions. While there were differences in individual 
species patterns, a common role feature for most males 
was defense of the females. However, preliminary 
observations reveal an exception to this rule in | species. 
Data suggest that consideration of defensive rather than 
hunting behavior of human males might be a more 
profitable approach to understanding behavioral 
changes in prehuman and early human societies. 
—Journal abstract. 

2596. Seibt, Uta. (Max Planck Inst. of Behavioral 
Physiology, Seewiesen, W. Germany) [Reduction of 
activity in paired Hymenocera picta shrimps.) (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(3-4), 
424-427. Found that individual isolated shrimp from a 
species which normally lives in pairs performed about 
twice the amount of observable movements as Ss sitting 
in pairs. Seeking proximity to the partner, which 
indicates the pair-bond, is interpreted as appetitive 
behavior directed at partner-dependent quiescence. The 
interrelationship between stress and appetitive behavior 
is discussed—English summary. 

2597. Simonds, Paul E. (U. Cregon) Sex differences 
in bonnet macaque networks and social structure. 
Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 3(2), 
151—166.—Observed several troops of bonnet macaques. 
Bonnet macaque infants were integrated into society by 
developing a social network including virtually all 
members of the society. Females developed their 
network primarily through grooming and remained 
closely associated with their mothers. Males relied more 
heavily on the play group, which included participating 
subadult and adult males. It is concluded that these 
contacts with adult representatives gave models for the 
developing behavioral roles. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2598. Slotnick, Burton M.; Carpenter, Mary L & 
Fusco, Rosemarie. (National Inst. of Mental Health, Lab. 
of Brain Evolution & Behavior, Bethesda, Md.) Initiation 
of maternal behavior in pregnant nulliparous rats. 
Hormones & Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 4(1-2), 53-59.—5 
of 11 female Wistar rats tested during the latter half of 
pregnancy showed a sudden onset of maternal behavior 
2-14 hrs prior to parturition. All Ss showed maternal 
interest in test pups on the first postpartum day. After 
litters were removed on postpartum Day 1, only Ss which 
had shown prepartum onset of maternal behavior 
continued to act maternally toward test pups. on 
subsequent tests. Results demonstrate that neither 
parturitive experience nor pregnancy termination 18 
necessary for the initiation of maternal behavior an! 
suggest that individual differences in prepartum behavior 
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may be due to threshold differences among animals to 
physiological changes underlying the onset of maternal 
care.—Journal abstract. 

2599. Svare, Bruce & Gandelman, Ronald. (Rutgers 
State U., New Brunswick) Postpartum aggression in 
mice: Experiential and environmental factors. Hormones 
& Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 323-334.—Assessed the 
influence of duration of lactation, the presence of young, 
and the stimulus characteristics of intruder animals upon 
postpartum aggression of a total of 140 female Rock- 
land-Swiss albino mice. Exp I showed that postpartum 
aggression toward conspecifics was highest between Day 
3 and Day 8, declined between Day 9 and Day 14, and 
was present toward males but absent toward females 
between Day 15 and Day 21 of the lactation period. Exp 
II showed that lactating Ss rarely attacked conspecifics 
to which they had been previously exposed but would 
readily attack strangers. Exp III and IV demonstrated 
that lactating Ss never attacked intruders when tested 5 
hrs after pup removal. Placement of young behind a wire 
partition in the home cage for 5 hrs or replacement of the 
offspring for as little as 5 min following 5 hrs of 
separation restored postpartum aggression. Exp V 
showed that l- and 10-day-old intruders were seldom 
attacked while intense aggression was directed against 
14- and 20-day-old intruders. Exp VI demonstrated that 
14-day-old intruders whose hair was removed were rarely 
attacked. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2600. Thor, Donald H.; Ghiselli, William B. & Wilson, 
Lloyd D. (E. R. Johnstone Training & Research Center, 
Bordertown, N.J.) Vocalization as an objective measure 
of shock-elicited social aggression in rats. Animal 
Learning & Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 1(4), 263-267. 
— Compared intense vocalizations emitted by 32 pairs of 
shocked male Long-Evans rats when physically separat- 
ed by a transparent partition and when free to engage in 
social aggression. Greater vocalization occurred in the 
free-access condition and was positively correlated with 
visually observed attack scores in pairs that had prior 
experience with shock. Exp II with 20 additional S pairs 
determined the influence of repeated fighting exposures 
upon the correlation between observed attack and 
vocalization. High positive correlations were obtained 
after initial sessions within a broad range of intermediate 
fighting. At high and low extremes of fighting, correla- 
tions were nonsignificant. Results are discussed with 
reference to restriction imposed upon variation of attack 
scores based upon standard criteria of observation. (24 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

2601. Turner, Jim L.; Boice, Robert & Powers, Patrick 
C. (U. California, Sociobehavioral Research, Neuropsy- 
chiatric Inst., Los Angeles) Behavioral components of 
Shock-induced aggression in ground squirrels (Citellus 
tridecemlineatus). Animal Learning d Behavior, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 1(4), 254-262.—Observed the fighting 
behavior of paired adult ground squirrels in a footshock 
chamber, with shock offset contingent on pair members 
displaying an unambiguous dominant-subordinate rela- 
tionship. 10 Ss were tested. Status relations stabilized 
Over days, resulting in a decrease in the intensity and 
duration of encounters and an increase in the frequency 
of threat displays. Various agonistic components are 
described and their functions and effects discussed in 
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terms of naturally occurring aggression in this species. 
(24 ref)—Journal stra SE SH 

2602. Uematsu, Tatsumi. (Kagawa U., Faculty of 
Education, Takamatsu City, Japan) [Social facilitation 
of feeding behavior in fresh-water fish: |. Rhodeus, 
Acheilognathus and Rhinogobius] (Japn) Annual of 
Animal Psychology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 20(2), 87-95.—Stud- 
ied the facilitation of food intake in fish in the presence 
of other fish of the same species. In 3 experiments, 1, 2, 
or 4 fish were housed in a container and fed with a fixed 
number of food organisms, Daphnia. In young Rhodeus 
and adult Rhinogobius, but not in adult Acheilognathus, 
the multiple housing conditions facilitated food intake. 
In Exp IV, 10 adult Rhinogobius were individually 
housed and fed in a transparent center compartment of a 
concentric container, and 0-15 fish were placed in the 
outer compartment without food. Food intake of the 
center fish increased in sight of nonfeeding fish. It is 
concluded that social facilitation of feeding in fish is 
closely related to the ontogenesis of behavior patterns in 
natural environment. (English abstract)—S. Nakajima. 

2603. Wilson, Susan. (Smithsonian Inst., National 
Zoological Park, Washington, D.C.) The development of 
social behaviour in the vole (Microtus agrestis). Zoologi- 
cal Journal of the Linnean Society, 1973(Jan), Vol. 52(1), 
45-62.—Found that juvenile voles investigated the 
bodies of other juveniles with the nose by touching the 
dorsal surface from snout to tail. Play movements often 
followed such nosing contacts and augmented further 
contacts. The most important scent stimulating play was 
produced by the skin at the back of the head. It is 
suggested that the secretion of the nose and mouth 
region may convey sexual identity; the rump region and 
feet, individual identity. Young born in the spring and 
early summer often interacted and played; the autumn 
young seldom did. The behavior of overwintering. 
Sexually immature adults was similar to that of the 
autumn juveniles. It is suggested that this seasonal 
difference in the behavior of juveniles has consequences 
for subsequent mature males ánd that this developmental 
factor may have an important effect on the annual 
population cycle. (38 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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2604. Apfelbach, Raimund. (U. Tübingen, Inst. of 
Zoology, W. Germany) Olfactory sign stimulus for prey 
selection in polecats (Putorius putorius L.). Zeitschrift für 
Tierpsychologie, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(3-4), 270-273.—Ex- 
amined whether natural prey smell is innate or learned 
during a sensitive period in 20 newly born polecats 
evenly divided into 4 experimental groups. Each group 
was fed for different age intervals with various types of 
- Later searching behavior toward these known and 
other unknown prey smells was tested. Results suggest 
that smell served as a sign stimulus for prey selection but 
that the prey smell had to be learned. A sensitive period 
was established at 2-3 mo of age for this learning. 

mar’ —Journal summary. 
Ee (Illinois State Pediatric Inst., 
Chicago) Social responses of animals to infants with 
defects. In M. Lewis & L. A. Rosenblum (Eds.), The 
effect of the infant on its caregiver. New York, N.Y.: 
Wiley-Interscience, 1974. xxiv, 264 p.—A review of the 
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literature indicates that compensatory care of infants 
with visual and other defects occurs in primate groups 
characterized by social learning of individual character- 
istics, a long infant development period, and protection 
of the group from predators. It appears that the purpose 
of intragroup aggression is to control individual relation- 
ships rather than to kill abnormal animals. 

2606. Blough, Patricia M. (Brown U., Walter S. 
Hunter Lab. of Psychology) Visual acuity in the pigeon 
Il: Effects of target distance and retinal lesions. Journal 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
20(3), 333-343.— Conducted 2 experiments to determine 
visual acuity thresholds for grating targets for 3 pigeons 
(1 White Carneaux, 1 White King, and 1 homing pigeon) 
at target distances of 13-73 cm. Measurements were 
made both while Ss were wearing goggles restricting 
vision to the frontal field of view and when vision was 
unrestricted. Performance was also compared for target 
distances of 6 and 13 cm while the goggles were in place. 
For a 2nd group of 3 Ss (1 White Carneaux and 2 
homing pigeons), acuity data were obtained before and 
after laser lesions of the retina's foveal region. Findings 
suggest that acuity was relatively poor for targets at the 
intermediate distances and that it improved as distance 
both increased and decreased from these intermediate 
values. Acuity improvement did not occur, however, 
when Ss were wearing frontal goggles. Foveal lesions did 
not appear to affect acuity for distant targets, and it is 
concluded that, while the fovea serves the lateral field of 
view, its presence is not necessary to the static acuity 
characteristics of this system. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2607. Cavonius, C. R. & Robbins, D. O. (U. Cam- 

bridge, Psychological Lab., England) Relationships 
between luminance and visual acuity in the rhesus 
monkey. Journal of Physiology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 232(2), 
239-246.—Compared the ability of 5 male rhesus 
monkeys to detect the gap in Landolt ring test objects 
presented against background luminances (between 
5 x 10° and 5 x 10 cd/m) with data from 5 20-28 yr 
old human Os. At high luminance levels the acuity of 
human Os was slightly better than that of rhesus, but 
thesus had better acuity at scotopic luminance levels. 
Both species had distinct photopic and Scotopic acuity 
functions that crossed at 6 X 10? cd/m’. The threshold 
for light detection was estimated to be the same for both 
species when specified in quanta incident on the retina. 
It is concluded that the receptor and neural mechanisms 
that mediate visual acuity function similarly in rhesus 
and man, and that the differences in acuity that were 
measured in the 2 species may be attributed to optical 
rather than to physiological factors. (25 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

2608. De Valois, Russell L. & Morgan, Herman C, (U. 
California, Primate Vision Lab., Berkeley) Psychophysi- 
cal studies of monkey vision: II. Squirrel monkey 
wavelength and saturation discrimination. Vision Re- 
search, 1974(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 69-73.—Tested 4 monkeys 
(Saimiri sciureus) in 2 4-choice discrimination experi- 
ments to determine their wavelength and saturation 
discrimination ability. Ss’ wavelength discrimination 
curve had only a single minimum, in the region of 480 
nm, and the discrimination performance was far poorer 
than that of macaque monkeys tested under identical 
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conditions. Results of the saturation discrimination tests 
indicate that the whole spectrum is more desaturated for 
squirrel monkeys than for macaques and that the least 
saturated region is about 500 nm rather than 570. There 
is, however, no neutral point. Results, plus the Ss’ 
depressed photopic sensitivity to long wavelengths, 
support the classification of squirrel monkeys as severely 
protanomalous trichromats. (French, German, & Rus- 
sian summaries)—Journal abstract. 

2609. De Valois, Russell L.; Morgan, Herman C. & 
Snodderly, D. Max. (U. California, Primate Vision Lab., 
Berkeley) Psychophysical studies of monkey vision: III. 
Spatial luminance contrast sensitivity tests of macaque 
and human observers. Vision Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
14(1), 75-81.—Determined the detectability of lumi- 
nance modulated gratings of different spatial frequencies 
at 5 different adaptation levels. Results for 3 macaque 
monkeys and 5 normal human Os were identical in form 
and similar in absolute values. Both species showed 
optimal contrast sensitivity in the middle spatial frequen- 
cy range of about 3-5 c/deg with both low and high 
frequency attenuation, at high light levels. Contrast 
sensitivity to high frequencies dropped rapidly as 
adaptation levels were lowered, with a resulting shift in 
peak sensitivity to lower spatial frequencies. At the 
lowest adaptation level studied, neither macaque nor 
human Os showed any low frequency attenuation in the 
spatial luminance contrast sensitivity function. (French, 
German, & Russian summaries)—Journal abstract. 

2610. De Valois, Russell L., et al. (U. California, 
Primate Vision Lab., Berkeley) Psychophysical studies 
of monkey vision: |. Macaque luminosity and color 
vision tests. Vision Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 
53-67.—Conducted 7 experiments with 9 young adult 
macaques and 8 normal and 3 color-deficient young 
adult human Os. Ss were tested on the same apparatus 
for the presence of a Purkinje shift, for spectral 
sensitivity under scotopic and photopic conditions, and 
for several measures of color vision. The flicker fusion 
point for different lights was used as a measure of visual 
sensitivity in these tests, and the testing procedure was à 
4-alternative forced choice. Results show that macaques 
and normal human Os showed a rod-cone break at the 
same flicker frequency and were very similar in both 
relative and absolute scotopic and photopic sensitivity. 
(French, German, & Russian summaries) (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2611. Dember, William N. & Kleinman, Rudite. (U. 
Cincinnati) Cues for spontaneous alternation by gerbils. 
Animal Learning & Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. (4): 
287-289.—Tested 20 male Mongolian gerbils (Meriones 
unguiculatus) for spontaneous alternation behavior in à ' 
maze under 5 cue conditions: all cues present, only S's 
own odor trail, only orientation cues, no cues, and only 
another Ss odor trail. Significant alternation was foun 
only in the Ist 2 conditions, indicating that odor trail is 
the only alternation cue for gerbils under testing 
conditions which also yield considerable orientation 
alternation in rats. There was also a tendency for gerbils 
to alternate the odor trail left by a noncagemate, but t 
follow that of a cagemate. A previous failure to fin 
evidence of alternation in gerbils may have been due to à 
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lack of opportunity for the animals to engage in trail- 
marking behavior.—Journal abstract. 

2612. Elekessy, Eva L; Campion, Joyce E. & Henry, 
Geoffrey H. (Australian National U., John Curtin School 
of Medical Research, Canberra) Differences between 
the visual fields of Siamese and common cats. Vision 
Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 13(12), 2533-2543.—Measured 
the visual fields of 6 Siamese cats and 1 common cat in 
the horizontal plane under monocular and binocular 
viewing conditions. Compared to the common S the 
Siamese Ss showed a reduction in visual response in the 
nasal halves of the visual fields of both right and left 
eyes. The binocular visual field (i.e., the field obtained 
with both eyes open) in the Siamese S was similar to that 
found in the common S. The nasal restriction in the 
monocular field of the Siamese S is interpreted in terms 
of the suppression of neural activity in the aberrant 
pathway which, in this breed, is known to arise from the 
temporal retina and to project to the opposite lateral 
geniculate nucleus. The suppression is thought to be 
initiated by activity in the undisturbed crossed projection 
coming from the nasal retina of the same eye. (French, 
German, & Russian summaries) (23 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

2613. Healy, Mark H.; Symmes, David & Ommaya, 
Ayub K. (Children's Hosp. of Los Angeles, Div. of 
Psychiatry, Calif.) Visual discordance cues induce prism 
adaptation in normal monkeys. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 683-693.— Conducted tests 
with 4 rhesus monkeys in which it was shown that, 
contrary to previous reports, adaptation to laterally 
displaced visual input requires visual perception of the 
visuomotor mismatch. Ss' reaching errors induced by 
wearing 20 diopter wedge prisms remained at optically 
predicted magnitudes for 24 hr, provided that no visual 
misreaching cues were available. Unrestricted head 
movement did not provide such cues. However, terminal 
viewing of the prism-induced reaching errors produced 
dramatic, rapid adaptation. Tactile and. proprioceptive 
discordance cues alone, without visual feedback, were 
not corrective.—Journal abstract. 

2614. Howland, Howard C. (Cornell U., Section. of 
Neurobiology & Behavior) Orientation of European 
robins to Kramer cages: Eliminating possible sources of 
error and bias in Kramer cage studies. Zeitschrift fur 
Tierpsychologie, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(3-4), 295-312.—As 
part of a search for a simple mathematical model of 
Jumps of birds in Kramer cages, 2 separate experimental 
Series of jump sequences were studied. In both series 
conducted under different experimental conditions, it 
could be shown that birds took up statistically significant 
orientations to the Kramer cages themselves. In 1 series, 
the interaction of the orientation of the birds to the cage 
and the asymmetries in the rotation pattern of the cage 
changed a statistically nonsignificant pattern of orienta- 
tion to the environment to an apparently statistically 
Significant one. In light of a discussion of the implica- 
tions of these results several suggestions regarding the 
conduct of Kramer cage experiments, and the processing 
of data from them are made with a view toward 
eliminating error and unconscious bias from their results. 
(German summary) (20 ref)—Journal summary. 
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gene Jaeger, Robert G. & Hailman, Jack P. (U. 
isconsin, Madison) Effects of intensity on the photo- 
tactic responses of adult anuran amphibians: A compar- 
ative survey. Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 33(3-4), 352-407. Presented Ss from 121 species of 
anuran amphibians with paired stimuli from an array of 
6 intensities of white light (up to 3.32 log units with a 
maximum illuminance of 89.9 lux). Ss were required to 
jump toward 1 of 2 transilluminated screens of different 
intensities. Empirical data were consistent with a model 
of phototaxis in which an S seeks optimal ambient 
illumination. 87% of the species were photopositive (a 
monotonically increasing response curve), 8% were 
photonegative (a monotonically decreasing response 
curve), and 5% preferred an intermediate intensity. The 
species’ response curves proved to be stable, not being 
affected by sex, temperature, season, or geographic 
distribution. Photonegative species were either nocturnal 
in activity, or lived in dimly lit microhabitats, or both. 
These Ss apparently foraged on slowly moving organ- 
isms. The photopositive species were diurnal, crepuscu- 
lar, or nocturnal, some feeding on flying insects and 
others on apterous prey. It is concluded that phototactic 
behavior is not a mere laboratory artifact, but is a basic 
behavioral pattern adaptive to the microhabitat of the 
species. (German summary) (34 p ref}—Journal 
summary. 

2616. Jordan, Valdemar M.; Pinheiro, Marilyn L.; 
Chiba, Kazuo & Jimenez, Armando. (Case Western 
Reserve U., Medical School) Cochlear pathology in 
monkeys exposed to impulse noise. Acta Oto-Laryngolo- 
gica, 1973, Suppl. 312, 16-30.—Studied the cochleas of 
the 10 rhesus monkeys exposed to impulse noise (168 db 
peak sound pressure level) in the study of temporary anı 
permanent threshold shifts by G. Luz et al (see PÁ, Vol 
52:Issue 2). Sections were studied under a phase contrast 
microscope, and hair cell counts were made without 
knowledge of the initial audiograms. 2 areas of damage 
were observed, one in the cecum vestibulare at the 
beginning of the basilar membrane and the other 8-10 
mm from the base. Damage was greatest in the 3rd row 
of outer hair cells and least in the inner hair cells. In 4 of 
the cochleas, a longitudinal separation between Hensen's 
cells and Deiters’s cells was found. Darkly stained 
myelinated nerve fibers were missing in the hook area 
and lowermost turn of all ears.—Journal summary. 

2617. Luz, George A; Fletcher, John L.; Fravel, 
William J. & Mosko, James D. (U.S. Army Medical 
Research Lab. Fort Knox, Ky.) The relation between 
temporary threshold shift and permanent threshold 
shift in rhesus monkeys exposed to impulse noise. Acta 
Oto-Laryngologica, 1973, Suppl. 312, 5-15.—Tested 10 
3-8 yr old rhesus monkeys, surgically deafened in the 
right ear, for pure tone sensitivity at 1, 2, 4, 8, 10, and 14 
Hz using an avoidance conditioning technique, A 
descending method of limits was used to determine 
threshold. 9 Ss had normal audiograms, while | had a 
high frequency loss of unknown origin. All 10 Ss then 
were exposed to 2 impulses of 168 db peak sound 

ressure level and tested for temporary threshold shift 

S) The 9 normal Ss were exposed to 12 min of 
recorded tank noise, a 2nd and 3rd “2-impulse 
exposure, and a 10-impulse exposure. 2 Ss received à 
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final 20-impulse exposure. For the tank noise, Ss showed 
a greater TTS than a group of new Ss exposed to the 
same noise. After tank noise, TTS recovered as a linear 
function of the logarithm of recovery time, but was much 
more variable after impulse noise recovery. The dynam- 
ics of the ears appeared to. change during the course of 
repeated exposures. After the final impulse exposure, 
recovery of threshold was studied for 64 days. The 
median shift was greatest at 14 Hz at the end of 64 days. 
Correlations between the amount of permanent thresh- 
old shift at 64 days and the TTS after the Ist 2-impulse 
exposure were near zero.—Journal summary. 

2618. Markl, Hubert & Ehret, Günter. (Technical U. 
Darmstadt, Div. of Biology/Zoology, W. Germany) [The 
auditory threshold of the mouse (Mus musculus): A 
critical evaluation of methods for measuring auditory 
thresholds in a mammal.| (Germ) Zeitschrift für Tierpsy- 
chologie, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(3-4), 274-286.—Measured 
the auditory thresholds of NMRI mice between 1 and 
100 kHz in behavioral experiments using 2 different 
conditioning behavioral auditory thresholds electric 
shock was used as negatively reinforcing UCS. A twitch 
of the eyelid was conditioned to the test tone (classical 
conditioned response). (b) The thirsty S was rewarded 
with water when it came to the spout of a capillary after 
stimulation with the test tone (operant conditioning). 
Both methods yielded similar threshold curves with 
maximal sensitivity between 15 and 20 kHz, where the 
lowest threshold-sound pressure level was between 0 and 
5 db. A statistically significant 2nd maximum of 
sensitivity was found at 50 kHz only by means of the 
operant conditioning technique using positive reinforce- 
ment. These behavioral auditory theresholds are com- 
pared with audiograms reported by other authors using 
both behavioral and electrophysiological techniques. The 
suitability of the different available methods for measur- 

ing auditory thresholds in a mammal is critically 
discussed. (35 ref) —English summary. 

2619. Michel, Raoul. (U. Rennes, Ethology Lab., 
France) [The role of photoreceptors in the flight 
reaction of locusts.] (Fren) Behaviour, 1973, Vol. 46(No. 
3-4), 256-263.—Studied the effects of light sensitivity of 
various photoreceptors on the flying activity of male 
locusts (Schistocerca gregaria) Males were raised in 
dense groups and tested under light and dark conditions 
on an activity carousel sensitive to wing beats. By 
occluding either the eyes or the ocelli it was found that 
the eyes, but not the ocelli, were important in initiating 
or terminating flying activity during periods of alternat- 
ing light and darkness. *Under certain conditions the 
cephalic tegument was sufficiently permeable to light to 
affect flying activity when photoreceptors were occlud- 
ed." (English summary) (22 ref)—S. R. Goldstein. 

2620. Miiller-Schwarze, Dietland; Müller-Schwarze, 
Christine; Singer, Alan G. & Silverstein, Robert M. (Utah 
State U., Ecology Center) Mammalian pheromone: 
Identification of active component in the subauricular 
scent of the male pronghorn. Science, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
183(4127), 860-862.—Notes that male pronghorn (Anti- 
locapra americana) mark vegetation by rubbing with their 
Subauricular glands. Males respond to scent marks by 
sniffing, licking, thrashing, and marking. A study was 
conducted in which hand-raised males were confronted 
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with artificial scent marks consisting of whole extract of 
the subauricular gland or synthesized compounds corre- 
sponding to those identified from the extract. Of these, 
isovaleric acid released the strongest responses.—Journal 
abstract. 

2621. Oyama, Tadasu & Jitsumori, Masako. (Chiba 
U., Japan) A behavioral study of color mixture in the 
carp. Vision Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 13(12) 
2299-2308.—Trained 12 common red carp to discrimi- 
nate yellow lights from red and green lights, each 
obtained with an interference filter of narrow band. In 
this training, the intensity of yellow light was randomly 
varied among 3 levels to avoid the possibility that 
brightness rather than hue was the response cue. Ss 
responded to some red-green mixtures in the same way 
as they did to yellow. The distribution curve of response 
frequency to red-green mixtures of various ratios had a 
peak approximately at the same ratio obtained by human 
Ss matching to the yellow light. Findings present clear 
evidence of color mixture in the carp, but the coinci- 
dence of the peak of their response frequency with the 
results of human hue matches was probably fortuitous. 
(French, German, & Russian summaries) (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2622. Pierson, Stephen C.; Schaeffer, Robert W. & 
King, Glen D. (U. Minnesota, Cedar Creek Natural 
History Area) The consumption of saccharin and 
glucose solutions by mongolian gerbils. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(6A), 389-391, 
—Conducted 4 solution intake and preference experi- 
ments with Mongolian gerbils (V = 14 males and 14 
females). Ss exhibited a preference for 3% glucose over 
water, a .125% saccharin solution, and a combined 3% 
glucose and .125% saccharin solution that has been 
found to elicit excessive fluid consumption in rats. 
Glucose solution intakes in excess of twice the Ss’ normal 
water intakes were found. Consumption of the combined 
glucose and saccharin solution, however, did not exceed 
water intake consumption —Journal abstract. 

2623. Pinheiro, Marilyn; Jordan, Valdemar & Luz, 
George A. (Case Western Reserve U., Medical School) 
The relationship between permanent threshold shift 
and the loss of hair cells in monkeys exposed to impulse 
noise. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1973, Suppl. 312, 3140. 
—Used 10 rhesus monkeys exposed to impulse noise, 
whose permanent and temporary threshold shifts had 
been studied at frequencies of 1, 2, 4, 8, 10, and 14 kHz 
by G. Luz et al (see PA, Vol 52:Issue 2), to relate 
sensitivity thresholds at each frequency tested to hair cell 
percentages at specific distances along the basilar 
membrane. This procedure was derived from the study 
by V. M. Jordan et al (see PA, Vol 52:Issue 2) in which 
damage had been noted at the beginning of the basilar 
membrane and at 8-10 mm from the base. The 
correlation between the averaged out hair cell loss of the 
5 mm segments and threshold was .85. When notches 
occurred at 8-10 mm of the base, a hearing loss © 
greater than 15 db at 2, 4, or 8 kHz was found only when 
damage to 1 of the rows of outer hair cells exceeded 80% 
in at least 1 .5-mm segment.—Journal summary. 

2624. Rosenblum, Leonard A. & Youngstein, Kenneth 
P. (State U. New York, Downstate Medical Center 
Primate Behavior Lab., Brooklyn) Developmental 
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changes in compensatory dyadic response in mother 
and infant monkeys. In M. Lewis & L. A. Rosenblum 
(Eds.), The effect of the infant on its caregiver. New York, 
N.Y.: Wiley-Interscience, 1974. xxiv, 264 p.—Describes 
characteristics of mother-infant interactions among 
macaque monkeys. Major topics include the mutual 
responsivity of the dyad, the effect of infant characteris- 
tics on maternal caregiving, mother’s responses to a dead 
infant, and responses to experimentally induced uncon- 
sciousness in the mother or infant. A theoretical model 
of compensatory dyadic response is presented. (17 ref) 

2625. Sackett, Gene P. & Ruppenthal, Gerald C. (U. 
Washington, Regional Primate Research Center) Some 
factors influencing the attraction of adult female 
macaque monkeys to neonates. In M. Lewis & L. A. 
Rosenblum (Eds.), The effect of the infant on its caregiver. 
New York, N.Y.: Wiley-Interscience, 1974. xxiv, 264 p. 
—A review of the literature indicates that under 
laboratory conditions the attractiveness of neonates and 
infants as stimulus objects for adult female macaques is 
determined by the adult's (a) past experience in rearing 
infants; (b) rearing experiences as an infant; and (c) 
physical, hormonal, and maturational condition. The 
effects of mother-infant separation and confined rearing 
space are also considered. 

2626. Samoiloff, M. R.; Balakanich, S. & Petrovich, 
M. (U. Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) Evidence for the 
two-state model of nematode behaviour. Nature, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 247(5435), 73-74.—Presents additional 
data in support of the Panagrellus silusiae behavioral 
model of M. R. Samoiloff et al (1973). The model 
proposes that the unstimulated nematode follows a linear 
path with widely spaced changes in direction, and that, 
when stimulated by chemical or physical means, the 
animal is activated and makes rapid changes in orienta- 
tion with sensory sweeps over a maximal area. In the 
present study, photographic recording of the tracks of 
individual males of P. redivivus strain show that, when 
exposed to sex attractant, males made rapid, constant 
changes in orientation before migrating to the attractant. 
Males moving when no attractant was present demon- 
strated the standard linear movement pattern. It is 
concluded that the behavior of both strains of nematode 
is that predicted by the 2-state model, although the 
functioning of a klinitaxis (movement mediated by 
Successive lateral sweeps of sensory receptors) model for 
other classes of nematode chemotaxis than sexual 
attraction is not precluded.—B. McLean. 

2627. Schóne, Hermann. (Max Planck Inst. of 
Behavioral Physiology, Seewiesen, W. Germany) [Beha- 
viour and orientation.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Tierpsy- 
chologie, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(3-4), 287-294.—Orientation 
movements (taxes, orientation reactions), as the compo- 
nents defining the spatial organization of behavior, 
Presuppose, first, a particular endogenous disposition 
(motivation, readiness to react, mood) and, second, the 
Orientation stimuli themselves. The disposition for a 
Particular orientation (reference value of orientation) 
depends on internal and external factors, these providing 
the basis for the reference value in question. Orientation 
stimuli provide the spatial information (spatial cues of 
orientation stimuli) needed for the spatial organization 
of behavior. They are, in addition, characterized by 
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specific physical cues, as are other behavior affecting 
stimuli (i.e., releasing stimuli). Reaction to an orientation 
stimulus implies identification of the specific cues and 
their localization. From investigations on vertebrates it 
can be concluded that identification and localization are 
associated with different CNS mechanisms. The relation- 
Ship between release and orientation is discussed, 
—English summary. 

2628. Terman, Michael & Terman, Jiuan S. (North- 
eastern U.) Latency differentiation of hits and false 
alarms in an operant-psychophysical test. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 20(3), 
439—445.—2 male albino CD rats detected the luminance 
difference of standard and comparison stimuli in a 
go-no-go procedure. A key press was reinforced by brain 
stimulation only when the key's luminance was 10.53 ft- 
L (36.01 cd/m?), and key presses to dimmer comparison 
values produced a 5-sec timeout. These asymmetrical 
reinforcement contingencies maximized the bias toward 
hits and false alarms (“yes” reports) and thus the number 
of latencies available for analysis. False alarm latencies 
exceeded hit latencies, with the magnitude of differentia- 
tion proportional to luminance difference, demonstrating 
stimulus control on the very occasions that errors (key 
presses to comparison luminances) were emitted. Overall 
latencies decreased when the standard-comparison lumi- 
nance difference was made smaller, suggesting a reduc- 
tion in observing time when the stimuli became indiscri- 
minable. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2629. Valciukas, José A.; Pasik, Pedro & Pasik, Tauba. 
(U. Buenos Aires, Faculty of Medicine, Cordoba, 
Argentina) Frequency spectrum of optokinetic nystag- 
mus in the normal monkey. Vision Research, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 13(12), 2361-2368.—Determined the frequency of 
optokinetic nystagmus in 4 rhesus monkeys at 2 
luminance levels utilizing middle ranges of stimulus 
temporal frequency. Results conformed to an equation 
of logarithmic nature which allowed the prediction of the 
entire spectrum. Empirical testing in 2 additional Ss 
confirmed the properties of such a function. Nystagmus 
frequency increased linearly with the logarithm of 
stimulus frequency to a peak and declined thereafter. An 
increase in luminance resulted in increases of the peak 
response magnitude and location and in the widening of 
the effective stimulus range. The relative contribution of 
visual and oculomotor factors as well as their interaction 
are discussed. (French, German, & Russian summaries) 

'ournal summary. 
NEE Durand, oem em ÀX9 

|. (Physiopathology of the Nervous syste 

ak hone France) Motion detection and optokinetic 
responses in dark-reared kittens. Vision Research, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 141-142.—Reared 4 kittens from 
the same litter in complete darkness from Day 1 after 
birth. At S ages 15, 16, 18, and 19 wks, respectively, 
electrooculograms were recorded; after a few more days 
of darkness, Ss were tested in a lighted environment. Ss 
reacted to exploratory, following, and catching tests as if 
they were totally blind. Ss were subsequently tested with 
a cylindrical screen on which black and white stripes 
could be varied in orientation. Optokinetic nystagmus 
was easily obtained in all Ss but was not sustained in 
controls. It is concluded that the resulting pattern 
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blindness, together with preservation of motion detec- 
tion, is consistent with the concept of a dual vision 
system.—B. McLean. 

2631. Wallraff, Hans G. (Max Planck Inst. of 
Behavioral Physiology, Seewiesen, W. Germany) Proce- 
dural problems in bird orientation studies with Kramer 
cages. Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
33(3-4), 313-318.—Emphasizes procedural fundamen- 
tals for orientation studies with Kramer cages. It is 
demonstrated that a critical analysis by H. C. Howland 
(see PA, Vol 52:Issue 2) showing several artifacts in 
earlier studies did not affect the conclusions drawn 
previously by the author regarding nonvisual orientation 
of European robins. Some correction methods, concern- 
ing cage-bound asymmetries and some of Howland's 
suggestions for future investigations are discussed. 
(German summary)—Journal summary. 

2632. Wellington, W. G. (U. British Columbia, Inst. of 
Animal Resource Ecology, Vancouver, Canada) Bumble- 
bee ocelli and navigation at dusk. Science, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 183(4124), 550-551.—Previous studies show that 
western bumblebees fly straight while homing by 
polarized light but zigzag when they use landmarks. That 
flight difference was used in the present study to 
determine the roles of the dorsal ocelli and parts of the 
compound eyes in homing. Flight patterns were observed 
when the compound eyes were partially or totally 
covered and/or the ocelli were covered. Results demon- 
strate that polarized light and ocelli can prolong foraging 
at twilight, when landmarks are no longer visible. 
—Journal abstract. 
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2633. Adams, Wayne V. (Colgate U.) Socioeconomic 
differences in guessing strategy on a binary-choice 
task. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
123(2), 201-208.—Hypothesized that because lower-class 
children live in an environment affording fewer rewards 
for problem-solving behavior, they have come to expect 
a lower degree of success than their middle-class peers. A 
binary-choice card task was used to test the hypothesis 
with 40 lower- and 40 middle-class kindergartners. For 
half of the Ss in each social class group the card ratios 
were shifted; for the other Ss the ratio remained the 
same. Results support the expectancy hypothesis. Social- 
class similarities in problem-solving behavior are dis- 
cussed.—A uthor abstract. 

2634. Barrett, Thomas E. & Miller, Leon K. (U. 
Illinois, Chicago Circle) The organization of non-nutri- 


tive sucking in the premature infant. Journal of 


Experimental Child Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(3), 
472-483.—Examined changes in nonnutritive sucking 
contingent upon the repeated presentation of unpat- 
terned and patterned light stimulation in 18 premature 
infants. Stimulus contingent sucking change in chrono- 
logically younger Ss tended to be somewhat shorter in 
duration than that of the chronologically older Ss and 
showed stimulus contingent sucking acceleration as well 
as suppression. Evidence was also found for less 
orienting among Ss showing abnormalities in their 
sucking behavior. No evidence for habituation was 
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found in any subgroup. Possible factors contributing to 
the strength and nature of stimulus contingent nonnutri- 
tive sucking changes in infants are discussed. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2635. Braine, Lila G. (New York U.) Perceiving and 


copying the orientation of geometric shapes. Journal of 


Research & Development in Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. 
6(3), 44-55.— Presents a new approach to the perception 
of the upright in young children through a discussion of 
orientation judgment which brings together material on 
perception and copying. It is proposed that children 
judge unfamiliar geometric shapes on the basis of 
mechanisms underlying perception of the shape, espe- 
cially from directional processing of the parts of the 
shape. The interpretation that rotations in the copying of 
geometric shapes could be rotations to the upright, from 
the viewpoint of the S, is supported by a review of 
available data reports. (22 ref)—E. S. Goodman. 

2636. Claeys, W. (U. Louvain, Belgium) Primary 
abilities and field-independence of adopted children. 
Behavior Genetics, 1973(Dec), Vol. 3(4), 323-338.—Ad- 
ministered a Flemish adaptation of the Science Research 
Associates Primary Mental Abilities (PMA) test and the 
Children's Embedded Figures Test to 42 male and 42 
female adopted children (mean age — 6.5 yrs). Correla- 
tions between PMA subtest scores and social class of the 
adoptive parents were generally low, suggesting that the 
social class differences in abilities of *own" children are 
predominantly due to genetic factors. There was a 
general increase in scores over the level expected, 
however, which was thought to be due to the more 
stimulating environment provided by adoptive parents. 
Field-dependence and the Spatial subtest were less 
affected. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2637. Constantini, Arthur F.; Corsini, David A. & 
Davis, Jack E. (U. Connecticut) Conceptual tempo, 
inhibition of movement, and acceleration of movement 
in 4-, 7-, and 9-yr-old children. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 719—184.—Conducted an 
experiment with 4-, 7-, and 9-yr-old boys and girls (n 30 
in each group) in which conceptual tempo was measured 
by the Matching Familiar Figures Test, and motor 
inhibition and motor acceleration were measured by 
walk-a-board, reel-up, and finger-tap tests. Ability to 
inhibit movement was correlated with ability to acceler- 
ate movement, and both were related to conceptual 
tempo for boys. For girls, movement acceleration an 
conceptual tempo were not related. The relationships 
were strongest for 4-yr-old Ss and decreased as age 
increased.—Journal abstract. 

2638. Copans, Stuart A. (National Inst. of Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) Human prenatal effects: Methodological 
problems and some suggested solutions. Merrill-Palmer 
Quarterly, 1974(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 43-52.—Reviews the 
relevant literature, the research designs, and methodolog- 
ical issues concerning human prenatal stress and specifi- 
cally the effect of gestational stress on offspring 
behavior. Animal and human studies are cited. 4 factors 
are considered crucial to good research design: choice of 
sample, measure of prenatal variables, monitoring 9 
labor and delivery, and assessment of neonatal behavior 
Several developments make such research necessary 
today: (a) an increase in our understanding of congenita 
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abnormalities, (b) our understanding of nervous system 
development, (c) an increasing interest in individual 
differences in newborns, and (d) studies with rats 
demonstrating clear stress-induced effects on newborns. 
(42 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

2639. Cottle, Thomas J. Memories of half a life ago. 
Journal of Youth & Adolescence, 1973(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 
201-212.—Presents a study of the recollections of 
childhood of a 12-yr-old girl in the context of develop- 
mental perceptions of time. The transition from wishful 
to more realistic perceptions of the future is considered, 
along with the growing capacity of the older child to 
incorporate experiences of the past into the present. The 
role of time perception in the formation of identity is 
discussed from the perspective of psychological matura- 
tion and the growing comprehension of social roles and 
personal competence. (40 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2640. Dupont, J. B. & Descombes, J. P. (Teachers 
Coll, Columbia U.) [Toward a theory of orientation: 
The concept of vocational maturity: State of the 
question after J. P. Jordaan.] (Fren) Bulletin de 
Psychologie, 1973-1974, Vol. 27(1-4), 81-110.—Presents 
a developmental model of vocational maturity. The 
relationship of the model to the “Career Patterns Study" 
and a description of the longitudinal research studies 
undertaken as part of the "Career Patterns Study" are 
included. (38 ref) 

2641. Edelmann, Walter. (Rheinland Pedagogical 
Coll, Aachen, W. Germany) [Psychomotor develop- 
ment and handwriting.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Entwick- 
lungspsychologie und Pádagogische Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 
5(4), 279-292.—Studied the relationship between the 
development of handwriting and writing material (e.g. 
slate, paper, stylus and pencil). 2 groups of beginning 
students were studied over an 18-mo period. 4 tests were 
used to judge handwriting by employing a pressure 
registration apparatus and a 5-point rating scale. Results 
show that several phases or stages during writing 
development could be differentiated. During the Ist 
phase, type of writing materials was of special impor- 
tance, Writing with pencil accelerated speed when 
compared with a stylus, while stylus writing resulted in 
more precise execution of motoric movements related to 
writing.—R. F. Wagner. 

2642. Fagan, Joseph F. (Case Western Reserve U.) 
Infants’ delayed recognition memory and forgetting. 
Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 16(3), 424-450.—Conducted 2 experiments with 
21-25 wk olds (N = 67 males and 67 females). Ss 
devoted more visual fixation to novel than to previously 
exposed stimuli on immediate and delayed tests of 
recognition. Abstract black and white patterns were 
recognized following a 48-hr delay and photos of faces 
after a 2-wk delay. A decline in recognition over 3 hrs for 
targets (face masks) most akin to objects (real faces) in 
S's environment was noted. A I-min delayed recognition 
for face photos was disrupted by intervening exposure to 
intermediate similarity stimuli (rotated photos) but was 
unaffected by exposure to either high (upright photos) or 
low (rotated line drawings) similarity stimuli. Differenti- 
ation among intervening stimuli occurred only for the 
upright photos used as high-similarity intervening mate- 
rial. In addition, immediate exposure to rotated photos 
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also prevented 3-hr delayed recognition of upri 
photos but had no such effect ege delayed for 5 D 
Results confirm the existence of long-term recognition 
memory for pictorial stimuli in the early months of life 
and show that 1 source of forgetting is due to a diversion 
of attention to material bearing some perceptual similari- 
ty to the material to be retained. (23 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

2643. Flitner, Andreas (Ed.), [Das Kinderspiel. (The 
children's game.).] (Germ) Munich, W. Germany: R. 
Piper, 1973. 318 p.—Presents a collection of readings on 
the relationship of games to the child's development. 
Among the topics discussed are the place of games (a) in 
psychoanalytic interpretation; (b) in development of 
social roles; (c) in cognitive growth; and (d) in learning, 
curiosity, and creativity. (19 p ref) 

2644. Halverson, Lolas E.; Roberton, Mary A. & 
Harper, Christine J. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) Current 
research in motor development. Journal of Research & 
Development in Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. 6(3), 56-70. 
—Reviews motor development research with emphasis 
on historical problems, current methodology, and impli- 
cations for early childhood education. Particular atten- 
tion is paid to work being conducted in the Motor 
Development and Child Study Center at the University 
of Wisconsin at Madison. (38 ref)—E. S. Goodman. 

2645. Ikeda, Yoshiko, et al. [A study on mental health 
in babyhood and infancy: |. A study on health 
examination for three-month-old babies in Matsudo City 
and in Urayasu-Town.] (Japn) Journal of Mental Health, 
1973(Mar), No. 21, 49-76.—Administered a health 
questionnaire and an interview to the mothers of 161 3- 
mo-old premature babies in Matsudo City and 341 
normal and premature babies in Urayasu-Town, Japan. 
The babies were given physical examinations. Both areas 
were undergoing changes in family structure and value 
systems due to urbanization. The nuclear family was 

redominant in both areas. 50% of the babies examined 
were firstborns. Mothers tended to feel anxious about 
feeding and caring for the babies, and anticipated some 
kind of problem with their children. Most babies, 
however, developed normally. The proportion of bottle- 
fed babies was relatively high in both areas. It. is 
suggested that new mothers be given adequate health 
consultation and guidance about their children.—English 
Ee Franz & Hugow, Klaus. ( Berlin Techni- 
cal U., Inst. for Psychology, W. Germany) [Influence of 
stress on the fine motor movements in students.] 
(Germ) Zeitschrift für Entwicklungspsychologie und 
Pädagogische We 1973, Vol. 5(4),293-302.—Gave 
the Pauli Test, in whic! numbers are added over à peri 
of time, to 49 11-12 yr olds and 44 15-16 yr olds under 
both normal conditions and stress. Stress was introduced 
by a teacher entering the room and acting in a highly 
authoritarian manner. Before and after the experimental 
situation Ss were asked to produce on paper rows of 
double loops whose amplitudes were then measured. Ss 
also were given a self-assessment scale and other 
measurements. The older Ss did not show any increase in 
amplitude (height of loops) following the stress situation, 
in contrast to the younger group. It appears that this is a 
developmental process. However, it was not possible to 
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determine whether this differential behavior was due to 
psychomotor stability in older children and a higher 
degree of control over fine motor functions, or due to a 
lower degree of activation of stress.—R. F. Wagner. 

2647. Konopka, Gisela. (U. Minnesota, Center for 
Youth Development & Research) Requirements for 
healthy development of adolescent youth. Adolescence, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 8(31), 291-316.—Presents a summary of 
a policy statement commissioned by the Office of Child 
Development of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, in which a concept of adolescence and 
some prerequisites for healthy development are outlined. 
Adolescence is not defined as a distinct, separate stage, 
but rather as a continuing segment or phase of human 
development. Specific characteristics of American socie- 
ty which affect all human growth are outlined (e.g., 
acceptance of individual differences and participatory 
democracy) and the views of man and adolescence 
implied in these national values are examined. Key 
concepts in adolescent growth (e.g, experience of 
physical sexual maturity, the withdrawal from adult 
protection, reevaluation of values, and a consciousness 
of self) are described, along with the major psychological 
characteristics of these experiences (e.g, insecurity, 

loneliness, and peer group need). Obstacles to normal 
development are described, and recommendations for 
systems serving youth are presented. (19 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

2648. Kosofsky, Sidney & Holliday, Patricia. (Harris 
School, Trenton, N.J.) The SELL approach: A measure- 
ment of social, emotional learning and living skills. 
Adolescence, 1973(Win), Vol. 8(32), 533-540.— Describes 
SELL, an approach to the objective, quantified measure- 
ment of skills in living designed to make it possible for 
teachers to record daily all behaviors in all areas. It is 
argued that the measurement of these skills is especially 
important when dealing with socially and emotionally 
maladjusted children. From such measures, accurate 
records of student behavior will enable staff to assess the 
level of the student and his particular current problems, 
and to plan a program that will ameliorate or modify 
negative behavioral characteristics. In this rating scale, 
social, emotional, and learning skills are assessed and its 
resultant value for psychiatrists, psychologists, and social 
workers is suggested.—R. S. Albin. 

2649. Liebert, Robert M.; Poulos, Rita W. & Strauss, 
Gloria D. (State U. New York, Stony Brook) Develop- 
mental psychology. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1974. xxi, 676 p.—Presents a comprehensive 
introduction of developmental psychology, including 11 
selected articles on specific aspects of human growth. 
Topics include developmental viewpoints and models of 
behavior, methods of research in developmental psychol- 
ogy, genetic determinants of behavior, perceptual, 
cognitive, social, emotional, and interpersonal develo 

ment, and the behavior problems of children and the 
socially disadvantaged. (44, p ref) 

2650. Lowe, Roland C. (U. Santa Clara) A develop- 
mental study of part-whole relations in visual percep- 
tion. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
123(2), 231-240.— Describes 2 experiments in which 120 
5-9 yr olds matched the shapes of small squares 
embedded in large rectangles and small rectangles 
embedded in large squares. It was predicted that (a) the 
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influence of the whole on the perception of the part 
would be greatest at the 5-yr-old level and (b) this effect 
of the whole would make the parts appear to the § 
somewhat like the whole figure of which the part was a 
member. Both predictions were supported by the data, 
The 5 yr olds perceived the small squares as more 
rectangular and the small rectangles as more square-like 
significantly more than the older age groups, each result 
representing a shift towards the shape of the whole 
configuration.—Journal abstract. 

2651. Martin, Gary L. & Heimstra, Norman W. (U. 
Nebraska, Health Center) The perception of hazard by 
children. Journal of Safety Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
5(4), 238-246.— Tested a total of 1,490 Ist, 3rd, and 5th 
graders from rural-urban and high-low socioeconomic 
backgrounds with the Perception of Hazard Test. This 
test requires an S to rate on a 5-point scale the degree of 
hazard perceived in a series of photographs. The 
photographs depict 8- and 3-yr-old male and female 
modles in 10 different scenes which, based on epidemio- 
logical data, were determined to be potential accident 
scences. Data analysis shows that the age and sex of the 
S, their backgrounds, and the sex and age of the model 
depicted in the photographs were significant factors in 
determining the amount of hazard perceived in any given 
scene.—Journal abstract. 

2652. Melear, John D. (Weld County Board of 
Cooperative Educational Services, LaSalle, Colo.) Child- 
ren's conceptions of death. Journal of Genetic Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Dec) Vol. 123(2), 359-360.—Interviewed 41 
3-12 yr olds concerning their ideas about death. Ss' 
conceptions of death were classified into 4 categories: (a) 
relative ignorance of the meaning of death, (b) denial of 
the finality of death and attribution of many life 
functions to the dead, (c) acceptance of the finality of 
death but belief that the dead function biologically, and 
(d) acceptance of death as final with the cessation of all 
biological functioning. Although there were no clear CA 
limits to the 4 categories, there did seem to be an age 
Progression from the Ist to the 4th categories.—Author 
abstract. 

2653. Parry, Meyer H. (U. Strathclyde, Glasgow, 
Scotland) Infant wariness and stimulus discrepancy. 
Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 16(3), 377-387.—Familiarized 54 6-mo-old and 54 
12-mo-old infants on 1 of 2 standard stimuli representing 
2 ends of a continuum of 4 graded stimuli. Ss were then 
presented with a discrepant stimulus. Measures of visual 
fixation show that both age groups were able to perceive 
differences in the range of stimuli. Measures of manipu- 
lative latency (indicating wariness) show that only the 
older group displayed wariness: the greater the discre- 
pancy between the standard and the discrepant stimulus, 
the greater the wariness. The younger group indiscriml- 
nately approached and made contact with all stimuli, 
regardless of their degree of discrepancy. Findings are 
discussed in terms of the practical limit of the discrepan- 
cy hypothesis.—Journal abstract. y 

2654. Peed, Steve & Forehand, Rex. (U. Georgi) 
Effects of different amounts and types of vicarious 
consequences upon imitative performance. Journal d 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 163) 
508-520.—Investigated the predictive value of an infor- 
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mational analysis of vicarious consequences. 2 levels of 
amount of vicarious consequences (complete and partial) 
were varied with 3 types of vicarious consequences 
(reward, punishment, and reward-punishment). 28 male 
and 28 female 54-78 mo old Ss were assigned to 7 
groups. 6 groups observed an adult male model receive | 
of the combinations of amount and type of vicarious 
consequences for his choices from a commodity prefer- 
ence series. A 7th group observed the model receive no 
consequences for his choices. After observing the model, 
each S was asked to make his own choices from the 
commodity preference series and to recall the choices 
which the model made. In contradiction to the predic- 
tions of an informational analysis of vicarious conse- 
quences, the amount of vicarious consequences did not 
differentially affect the recall of modeled behavior, while 
the type of vicarious consequences did have a differential 
effect.—Journal abstract. 

2655. Pollack, Donald & Valdez, Hilary. (San Diego 
State Coll.) Developmental aspects of sexuality and 
aggression. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 123(2), 179-184.—Used a 60-item sentence comple- 
tion test to measure developmental aspects of aggression 
and sexuality in 70 Anglo-American and 70 Mexican- 
American 9-15 yr olds. Results show that Anglo-Ameri- 
cans scored higher than Mexican-Americans on both 
personality traits, and that aggression scores were higher 
than sexuality scores for both groups. A significantly 
greater lability was found in scores of Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, while the Anglo-Americans were at a plateau. No 
sex differences were found. There was no increase in 
sexuality or aggression with age to support a latency 
stage. (23 ref)—Author abstract. 

2656. Ralston, Nancy C. & Thomas, G. Patience. (U. 
Cincinnati) The adolescent: Case studies for analysis. 
New York, N.Y.: Chandler, 1974. x, 198 p.—Presents 18 
case studies which illustrate some typical behavior 
patterns and problems of adolescents (e.g. identity crisis, 
drug abuse, social maturity, sexuality, parental conflict, 
suicide, and vocational choice). The case study method is 
described, and a sample case study outline and interpre- 
tive questions for each section are presented. 

2657. Rees, Norma S. (City U. New York) Noncom- 
municative functions of language in children. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1973(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 
98-110.— Discusses the noncommunicative functions of 
language, including the concept-formation function, the 
directive function, the magical function, and the function 
of establishing the self-image. These functions account 
for language that is not directed to a listener or does not 
communicate meaning or feeling. While current ac- 
counts of child language stress the communicative 
function, a review of sources in anthropology, philoso- 
phy, and child development reveals many examples of 
language serving noncommunicative functions. It is 
Suggested that the child's motivations for learning 
language include these noncommunicative functions as 
Well as the traditional function of communicating 
meanings and feelings. Some implications of the non- 
communicative functions of language for the study and 
treatment of children with language disorders are 
mentioned. (48 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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2658. Rychlak, Joseph F. & Saluri, Rose: : 
(Purdue U.) Affective assessment in the pensi 
names by fifth- and sixth-grade children. Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 123(2), 251-261. 
—Selected Sth and 6th graders (N = 40) with high or 
low scores on the Piers-Harris Children’s Self-Concept 
Scale. Ss were given a list of names which they had 
prerated for reinforcement value (RV) in a free-recall 
format. It was predicted that high self-esteem Ss would 
learn their liked names more rapidly than their disliked 
names, but that low self-esteem Ss would show the 
reverse tendency. Although an RV-positive effect was 
found, the expected reversal did not occur. A confound- 
ing factor proved to be intelligence, since it was 
impossible to divorce self-esteem from IQ in the sample 
investigated. The "logical learning theory" on which RV 
study is based is discussed. (22 ref)—Author abstract. 

2659. Soriano Ortega, Manuel. (U. Sevilla, Spain) 
[Youth and sexuality.] (Span) Revista de Psiquiatria y 
Psicologia Médica, 1973(Jul), Vol. 11(3), 193-204.—Dis- 
cusses changes in sexual behavior since the time of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. Several types of adolescent. 
approaches to sexuality are discussed and some data on 
sexual behavior in Spain are presented. 

2660. Tanner, J. M. (U. London, Inst. of Child 
Health, England) Variability of growth and maturity in 
newborn infants. In M. Lewis & L. A. Rosenblum (Eds.), 
The effect of the infant on its caregiver. New York, N.Y.: 
Wiley-Interscience, 1974. xxiv, 264 p.— Presents data on 
variations among newborns in size, shape, and maturity. 
Factors that affect birth weight and length are detailed, 
including length of gestation and maternal uterine and 
systemic environment. Methods of assessing skeletal and 
neurological maturity at birth are discussed. (4 p ref) 

2661. Thomae, H. & Endo, T. (Eds.). (U. Bonn, W. 
Germany) The adolescent and his environment: Con- 
tributions to an ecology of teen-age behavior. Basel, 
Switzerland: S. Karger, 1974. 110 p.—Compares the 
personal environments of adolescents from 10 countries 
in Asia, Africa, America, and Europe. Cross-cultural 
similarities and dissimilarities are noted with respect to 
teenagers in small rural and metropolitan communities. 

2662. Weeks, Sheldon G. (U. Dar es Salaam, 
Tanzania) Youth and the transition to adult status: 
Uganda. Journal of Youth & Adolescence, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
2(3) 259-270.—Considers the social changes which 
occur when a youth becomes an adult in 4 societies in 
Uganda. Sex differences in the transition are considered, 
with the kinds of activities that must be abandoned 
lities which must be accepted when 
oss-cultural variations in the 
dulthood are described. (25 


along nd: 
and the responsibil 
adult status is attained. Cr 
changes which accompany à 
[2 

; eet, Yuille, John C. & Catchpole, Michael J. (U. 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Associative 
learning and imagery training in children. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(3), 
403-412.—Examined imagery as à factor in children's 
learning to associate object pairs in 2 experiments. 
Results of Exp I with 48 Ist and 48 3rd graders indicate 
that presenting the objects in an interacting fashion 
eatly facilitated subsequent recognition performance. 
The outcome of Exp II with 38 kindergartners reveals 
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that Ss could be trained to form their own interaction 
images. Findings are discussed in terms of their rele- 
vance to contemporary views of mediation in children’s 
learning. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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2664. Alegria, Théo. (U. Bordeaux II, France) [Verbal 
production at the elementary school level.] (Fren) 
Bulletin de Psychologie, 1973-1974, Vol. 27(1-4), 
168-181.—Conducted a descriptive study of the effects 
of the educational process (particularly of the school) on 
the speech development of 24 elementary schoolchildren. 
Standard interviews with each S were recorded. The 
interview protocols were analyzed on structural, educa- 
tional, and psychological levels for the purpose of 
describing and systematizing the interview content and 
relating it to school functions. (18 ref)—Z. M. Cantwell. 

2665. Anooshian, Linda & Carlson, Jerry S. (U. 
California, Riverside) A study of mental imagery and 
conservation within the Piagetian framework. Human 
Development, 1973, Vol. 16(5), 382-394.— Administered 
tests designed to measure conservation, visual memory, 
and static and anticipatory imagery (as defined by 
Piaget) to 60 Ist and 2nd graders (mean CA = 7.7 yrs). 
Low correlations were found between conservation and 
mental imagery. Conservation and memory correlated 
significantly with IQ; static and anticipatory imagery 
correlated significantly with CA. It is suggested that 
different mental processes may be involved in the 
development of anticipatory imagery and conservation. 
—Journal abstract. 

2666. Atkinson, Janette; Braddick, Oliver & Braddick, 
Fleur. (U. Cambridge, Psychological Lab., England) 
Acuity and contrast sensitivity of infant vision. Nature, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 247(5440), 403-404.—Attempted to 
determine the contrast sensitivity and visual acuity of a 
female infant at age 50-62 days, using an arrangement of 
flashing and drifting sinusoidal gratings of varying 
spatial frequency. Measurements of an adult were made 
for comparison purposes. Both Ss had a peak sensitivity 
for flashing stationary gratings at intermediate frequen- 
cies, with a sharp high-frequency cut above 4 cycles/de- 
gree and a decreasing sensitivity below 1 cycle/degree. 
Both showed better performance with flashing than with 
drifting gratings at high frequencies. The infant’s 
sensitivity was markedly lower than the adult’s; because 
of experimental constraints, however, her results repre- 
sent only a lower limit on her capacity for detection. Her 
visual acuity was approximately 8 cycles/degree, higher 
than that previously found for infants aged 60 days or 
less.—I. Davis. 

2667. Ballo, Gary R. (Spokane Public Schools, Wash.) 
Relationship of KTSA and IQ with behavior problem 
students. International Journal of Symbology, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 4(2), 36-38—Compares the Numerical Element 
Scores on the Kahn Test of Symbol Arrangement 
(KTSA) with IQ scores on the WISC. Ss were 29 male 
and 11 female 10-16 yr old public school students. All 
had been referred for psychological testing for either a 
lack of adjustment at school or for behavior problems. 
None were schizophrenic. The purpose of testing was to 
further study the relationship between intelligence and 
KTSA performance. Results show correlations of .42 
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between KTSA and full-scale IQ; .40 between KTSA 
and verbal IQ; and .52 between KTSA and performance 
IQ. It is concluded that the KTSA was a useful predictor 
of intelligence although caution should be used in 
interpreting KTSA scores.—R. S. Albin. 

2668. Barkóczi, Ilona. (Eötvös Loránd U., Budapest, 
Hungary) Ontogenesis of the orientation reaction, 
Studia Psychologica, 1973, Vol. 15(1), 6-12.—Examined 
behavioral orientation reactions (ORs) in 20 infants 4-8 
mo old given (a) surprising acoustic stimuli repeated on 3 
consecutive days and (b) usual environmental stimuli. 
Spontaneously emitted ORs were noted. Ss in the 
younger group (4-6 mo) showed most ORs to the 
surprising stimuli only at the 2nd or 3rd presentation, 
and the number of spontaneous ORs also increased. A 
habituational tendency was found within sessions and 
spontaneous recovery between the sessions, but in 
repetitions where certain Ss manifested their maximal 
OR, the habituational tendency was absent and thereaft- 
er the spontaneous recovery stopped. It is suggested that 
the behavioral OR with its overt and covert pattern 
develops in the early stages of life, and with it appears a 
more highly organized complex form of perception 
which may serve as the basis of long-term memory. The 
OR contributes an essential factor to the rapid differenti- 
ation of signal and nonsignal stimuli and to the 
formation of filter function in the 3rd quarter of the Ist 
yr. (Slovak & Russian summaries)—Journal abstract. 

2669. Bearison, David J. (Graduate School & Univer- 
sity Center, City U. New York) The construct of 
regression: A Piagetian approach. Merril/-Palmer Quar- 
terly, 1974(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 21-30.—Re-examines Piag- 
et's model of development in terms of its capacity to 
incorporate instances of cognitive regression into the 
structural framework of the theory. In Piagetian theory, 
the operations of a previous stage of cognitive ability are 
integrated with the acquisitions of new stages. This type 
of model minimizes or ignores variations that can occur 
either between or within Ss. Findings have been reported 
concerning the performance of schizophrenics on Piage- 
tian tasks indicating that these Ss demonstrate earlier 
levels of thought than their age might suggest. The 
question of how the theory might account for such data 
remains. It is proposed that the disintegration of 
cognitive functions so common in schizophrenia and old 
age represent an increasingly wider gap between compe- 
tence and performance, and not an example of regres- 
sion. (29 ref) —R. S. Albin. 

2670. Bjorklund, David F. & Butter, Eliot J. (U. 
Dayton) Can cognitive impulsivity be predicted from 
classroom behavior? Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 123(2), 185-194.—Administered the 
Matching Familiar Figures test (MFF) as a cognitive 
measure of impulsivity to 144 4th graders. The resulting 
MFF measures (latency and errors) were correlated with 
(a) the group-administered Impulsivity Scale for Child- 
ren (ISC) by B. Sutton-Smith and B. G. Rosenberg and 
(b) 8 teacher ratings evaluating the S on a series O 
different classroom behaviors. No relationships existe 
between MFF measures and the ISC. Only 1 teacher 
tating correlated significantly with either MFF variable. 
Cognitive impulsivity was therefore not predicted by 
classroom behavior, implying that an individual's DÉI 
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ferred conceptual tempo is not part of a global behavior 
pattern, but rather a relatively independent dimension of 
cognitive style. (15 ref}—Author abstract. 

2671. Boyd, Elizabeth. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) The study of individual differ- 
ences in infancy and early childhood. Journal of 
Research & Development in Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. 
6(3), 14-24.—Reviews research on cognitive style in early 
childhood, observations of individual differences in 
infancy, and studies relating patterns of infant visual 
attention to cognitive style and IQ. It is proposed that 
the research strategy exemplified by the study of 
cognitive style may provide a model for the assessment 
and study of individual differences in infancy. 2 
theoretical models of visual attention and learning are 
presented in a discussion of the functional interaction of 
individual differences and environmental variation in the 
development of these processes. (54 ref)—E. S. Goodman. 

2672. Costantini, Arthur F. & Hoving, Kenneth L. 
(Kent State U.) The effectiveness of reward and 
punishment contingencies on response inhibition. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
16(3), 484-494.—Developmentally evaluated the relative 
effectiveness of reward and punishment on the develop- 
ment of response inhibition. 40 kindergartners and 40 
2nd graders received response inhibition training with 
half of each group rewarded for inhibiting and half 
punished for not inhibiting. Reward involved the 
presentation of positive reinforcers, whereas punishment 
involved their removal. Punishment produced more 
inhibition at both age levels than did reward. Transfer of 
inhibition training was evaluated in 2 tasks. Transfer 
effects were observed only on 1 of the tasks. Reinforce- 
ment contingencies and age did mot differentially 
influence the magnitude of transfer. (21 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

2673. Elkind, David. (U. Rochester) Children and 
adolescents: Interpretive essays on Jean Piaget. (2nd 
ed.). New York, N.Y.: Oxford U. Press, 1974. xiii, 186 p. 
—Presents 12 essays on basic Piagetian concepts, 
children’s questions, misunderstandings about how 
children learn, egocentrism in children and adolescents, 
paths of mental development, 2 approaches to intelli- 
gence, Piaget and education, Montessori and Piaget, and 
reading instruction. (118 ref) 

2674. Ghatala, Elizabeth S. & Levin, Joel R. (Weber 
State Coll.) Developmental differences in frequency 
judgments of words and pictures. Journal of Experimen- 
tal Child Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(3), 495-507. 
—Presented kindergartners and 3rd and 5th graders 
(N =144)a list of either pictures or words (with items 
Presented for varying numbers of times on the study 
trial). In both picture and word conditions, 72 Ss 
estimated how many times each item had been presented 
(absolute judgments) and the other Ss judged which of 2 
Items had occurred more often on the study trial (relative 
judgments). While frequency judgment performance 
improved with age for both pictures and words, there 
was relatively greater improvement for pictures (i.e., the 
Picture-word difference increased with age). Results lend 
Strong support to the frequency theory of discrimination 
learning and, in particular, may be useful in accounting 
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for effects associated with age and with Age X Stimulus 
Mode interactions. (15 ref}—Journal abstract. 

2675. Hoemann, Harry W.; DeRosa, Donald V. & 
Andrews, Carol E. (Bowling Green State U.) Categorical 
encoding in short-term memory by 4- to 11-year-old 
children. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 3(1B), 63-65.—T Tested 160 4-11 yr olds on a short- 
term memory task. Special interest focused on the 
buildup and release of proactive interference (PI). All 
age groups show PI when conceptual categories (toys or 
kitchen utensils) were the to-be-remembered items. In 
addition, all groups which shifted to a different conven- 
tional category on the last trial showed release from PI. 
The theoretical significance or the presence of PI and its 
release in preschool children is discussed —Journal 
abstract. 

2676. Inhelder, B.; Lezine, I.; Sinclair, H. & Stambak, 
M. [The beginnings of the symbolic function.] (Fren) 
Archives de Psychologie, 1972(Spr), Vol. 41(163), 187-243. 
— Discusses the roots of mental operations. These 
originate in the sensory-motor period, during which a 
system of abstract action patterns is formed that 
prefigures logical systems, e.g., classes and relations, 
concepts of space, and time and causality. This sensory- 
motor intelligence culminates in the establishment of 
object-permanence and its concomitant group-like struc- 
ture of action-patterns. A qualitatively different con- 
struction period starts when the child becomes capable 
of representation, which can take several forms: dramat- 
ic play, drawings, language. Observational research 
shows that representative behavior undergoes a slow 
elaboration in which different levels can be distinguised. 
—Journal summary. 

2677. Inhelder, Barbel. (U. Geneva, Switzerland) 
[Remarks on learning elementary structures of 
thought.] (Fren) Orientation Scolaire et Professionelle, 
1973(Jul, No. 3, 203-213.— Describes experimental 
methods to test the acquisition of notions of continuous 
quantities, particularly lengths, with configurations of 
matchsticks. 

2678. Kahn, J. V. & Garrison, M. (Temple U., Coll. of 
Education) The effects of age, stimuli and order of 
presentation of the stimuli on conservation of number. 
British Journal of Educational Psychology, 1973(Nov), 


Vol. 43(3), 249-256.—Conducted 2 experiments to 
investigate possible differences in observed conservation 
of number due to the stimuli utilized. In Exp 1, 20 
kindergarten, 20 Ist-grade, and 20 2nd-grade Ss were 

iven Piaget's 1:1 correspondence experiment: half of 
the Ss had trials with small candies followed by trials 
with paper clips and half had trials with paper clips 
followed by trials with small candies. Significant F ratios 
were found for the main effect, grade, and for the 
interaction between stimulus and order of presentation. 
This result indicates that when small candy trials were 
first, performance on the paper clips was helped, while 
when paper clip trials were first, a slight opposite effect 
on the small candy trials was noted. Exp II investigated 
the 3 suggested interpretations of the findings of Exp I: 
according to learning theory, according to an attentional 
hypothesis, and according to Piaget’s theory of equilibra- 
tion. Results support the Ist 2 interpretations. Implica- 
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tions of results for Piagetian training studies and for 
education are discussed. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2679. Lautrey, Jacques. (National Inst. of Professional 
Guidance, Paris, France) [Family environment and 
intellectual development.] (Fren) Orientation Scolaire et 
Professionelle, 1973(Jul), No. 3, 227-243.— Discusses the 
shortcomings of the “Fels research" and the "Berkeley 
Growth Study" due to the process by which the 
dependent variables were selected. A conceptual frame- 
work for selecting variables based on Piagetian theory is 
proposed as an alternative. 

2680. Lewis, Viola G.; Money, John & Bobrow, Nanci 
A. (Johns Hopkins U., Medical School & Hosp.) 
Psychologic study of boys with short stature, retarded 
osseous growth, and normal age of pubertal onset. 
Adolescence, 1973(Win), Vol. 8(32), 445-454.—Surveys 
the cases of 15 boys with the following characteristics: 
(a) their height had not reached 5 ft by age 15 yrs, (b) 
their bone age was retarded by at least 2 yrs, (c) the onset 
of puberty was first evident no later than age 15 yrs, and 
(d) they were at least 17 yrs old. Ss' common psychologi- 
cal traits and problems were studied, and the adult 
heights of sons were compared with those of their fathers 
and mothers. Information pertinent to these goals was 
abstracted and tabulated from the Ss' outpatient files in 

the pediatric endocrine clinic and psychohormonal 
research unit of Johns Hopkins Hospital. Findings 
include a median patient height between the median 
height of mothers and that of fathers, retarded social 
development and participation, behavior problems, and 
à high proportion of college graduates among the Ss. It is 
stressed that despite short stature and retarded bone age, 
Ss’ puberty began within normal age limits.—R. S. Albin. 
2681. Little, William B.; Kenny, Charles T. & 
Middleton, Morris C. (Memphis State U.) Differences in 
intelligence among low socioeconomic class Negro 
children as a function of sex, age, educational level of 
parents, and home stability. Journal of Genetic Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Dec), Vol. 123(2), 241-250.—Used the WISC 
and the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale in a longitudi- 
nal study which examined changes in intelligence among 
118 low socioeconomic class black children at ages 4 and 
7 as a function of sex, home stability, and educational 
level of their parents. Ss whose parents had high school 
educations obtained Significantly higher IQs than Ss 
whose parents did not have high school educations at age 
4 but not at age 7. These results Support an interaction 
hypothesis concerning the relative effects of heredity and 
environment on intelligence. Home stability and age 
interacted in such a manner that Ss from unstable homes 
obtained significantly higher IQs at age 4 than Ss from 
stable homes, but at age 7 obtained significantly lower 
IQs than Ss from stable homes. (16 ref)—Author abstract. 

2682. Longeot, Francois & Hornemann, Jacqueline. 
(U. Grenoble, France) [Predictive validity of formal 
operations tests (F.O.T.).] (Fren) Orientation Scolaire et 
Professionelle, 1973(Jul), No. 3, 245-259.— Compared 
standard intelligence tests of the Binet type and 
intelligence tests based on Piagetian formal operations 
for their predictive power and validity by correlating test 
results with average scholastic achievement scores and 
marks in mathematics. 250 French high school students 
from 2 schools were tested for 3 yrs beginning in Ist yr. 
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Correlation coefficients varied widely with samples 
(classes of the same grade) and became less reliable with 
increasing age of the students. The 2 types of tests were 
considered equivalent in predictive power in the earlier 
grades with the Piagetian test falling off more rapidly 
than the conventional test.—M. G. Strobel. 

2683. Mann, Marlis & Taylor, Anne. (U. Virginia, 
Currey Memorial School of Education) The effects of 
multi-sensory learning systems on the concept forma- 
tion of young children. Journal of Research & Develop- 
ment in Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. 6(3), 35-43.—Discuss- 
es the relationship of multisensory learning systems and 
concept formation in young children, with emphasis on 
the importance of verbal interaction. Several studies are 
cited as support for the conclusions that the amount of 
environmental stimulation a child needs to develop 
concepts is perhaps limited and that language interaction 
with an adult facilitates the learning of communicable 
concepts. (15 ref)—E. S. Goodman. 

2684. McNary, Susan; Michael, William B. & 
Richards, Leo. (U. Southern California) The relationship 
of conservation tasks from the Concept Assessment Kit 
to the SRA Primary Mental Abilities Battery for a 
sample of fifty-six kindergarten children. Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1973(Win), Vol. 33(4) 
967-969.—56 intellectually superior kindergarten child- 
ren were administered 7 measures of conservation from 
the Concept Assessment Kit (CAK) and 7 measures from 
the SRA, Primary Mental Abilities (PMA) battery. 
Findings indicate that the tasks from the CAK intended 
to reflect Piagets construct of conservation were 
significantly related to both chronological age and to 
quantitative ability as measured by the PMA number 
facility subtest, but were relatively independent of verbal 
ability as measured by the PMA verbal meaning subtest. 
—R. W. Covert. 

2685. Meili, Richard. (U. Bern, Inst. of Psychology, 
Switzerland) [Factorial structure and development of 
intelligence.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1973-1974, 
Vol. 27(1-4), 15-20.—Presents an analysis of the con- 
cepts of factorial structure and the development of 
intelligence. Factors are described as dimensions of the 
intellectual process and distinguished from factors or 
isolated forces capable of accomplishing a given per- 
formance to a given level. Emphasis is placed on the 
development of intelligence from a genetic viewpoint. (22 
ref)—Z. M. Cantwell. 

2686. Meyer, W. J. & Shane, June. (Syracuse U.) The 


form and function of children's questions. Journal of 


Genetic Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 123(2), 285-296. 
—Children in kindergarten and Grades 1-12 (N = 534) 
generated 2,804 questions which were analyzed in terms 
Of Piaget's categories, type of interrogative used, an 
length of sentence. Findings were generally consistent 
with Piaget’s position and with the results of a 1932 study 
by E. Davis, suggesting that the developmental processes 
involved in question-asking behavior have not changed 
over time. The developmental trends with respect tO 
sentence length and use of interrogatives were consistent 
with the earlier Study and also revealed more maturity 
among females. A tentative explanation relating the use 
of certain interrogatives to general cognitive develop- 
ment is explored.—4 uthor abstract. 
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2687. Miller, Scott A. & Lipps, Leann. (U. Michigan) 
Extinction of conservation and transitivity of weight. 
Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 16(3), 388402.—Attempted to determine whether 
children will relinguish their belief in Piagetian concepts 
upon presentation of disconfirming evidence. 34 3rd-4th 

aders and 34 6th graders were tested on conservation 
of weight and transitivity of weight. Discrepant feedback 
consisted of 3 trials with either nonconservation or 
nontransitivity outcomes. Resistance or extinction was 
inferred from the S's explanations for the outcomes, his 
responses on subsequent trials, and his performance on a 
l-mo delayed posttest. Conservation Ss showed only 
moderate resistance by any of these measures; further- 
more, there was no evidence of a developmental increase 
in resistance. Transitivity Ss, in contrast, were much less 
likely than conservers to change their judgments on 
either the initial or the delayed test; they also showed the 
expected developmental increase in resistance to extinc- 
tion. Results indicate that Piagetian concepts may vary 
in the extent to which they entail feelings of logical 
necessity.—Journal abstract. 

2688. Nelson, Keith E. (Stanford U.) Infants' short- 
term progress toward one component of object perma- 
nence. Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 1974(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 
3-8.—Studied how an infant achieves transitions be- 
tween the successive developmental levels of object 
permanence. Infants ranging in age from 6 mo, 15 days 
to 8 mo, 15 days participated. They were shown repeated 
instances of real object (a toy truck) movement-disap- 
pearance-reappearance. The infant viewed either the 
truck or a man travel laterally within view, disappear 
behind a screen and appear again at the opposite edge. 
After a number of learning trials, infants were expected 
to learn to anticipate reappearances of the object. 
Anticipation was evaluated in terms of where the infant 
was looking to see if the object did reappear in an 
appropriate place. Changes in spatial-temporal trajectory 
and object were introduced to test generalization. As 
trials proceeded, the rate of visual anticipation increased. 
Also, this learning was generalized to new conditions. 
These results are discussed in light of Piagetian theory. 
—R. S. Albin. 

2689. Parish, Charles R. & Wheatley, Grayson H. (Ball 
State U., Div. of Mathematical Sciences) Sex of 
experimenter as a variable in Piagetian conservation 
assessment. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 123(2), 273-278.—Investigated the effect of sex of E 
on length-conservation responses of 51 2nd graders 
under group testing procedures. Results of contingency 
table analysis of observed frequencies suggested that 
there were significantly more operational conservers 
under female test administrators than under male test 
administrators. Further analysis revealed no significant 
difference in the number of operational conservers for 
male and female Ss with either male or female Es. It is 
concluded that the sex of E does appear to be an 
important factor in conservation assessment at the lower 
elementary level. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2690. Pishkin, Vladimir & Willis, Diane J. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Oklahoma City, Okla.) Develop- 
mental, socio-economic and sex effects in information 
Processing. Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & 
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Behavioral Sciences, 1973(Nov), Vol. 15(4), 26-27.—In 
order to rule out linguistic ability as the source of 
performance on concept identification tasks, a task 
composed of geometric figures equally familiar to all 
children was used. Ss were 60 middle- and 60 lower-class 
white children in kindergarten, Ist or 2nd grade. None of 
the 3 main effects—Age, Sex or Social Class—produced 
significant differences in test scores, nor did their 
interaction. However, all Ist-order interactions were 
significant.—R. S. Albin. 

2691. Riegel Klaus F. (U. Michigan) Dialectic 
operations: The final period of cognitive development. 
Human Development, 1973, Vol. 16(5), 346-370.—Pres- 
ents arguments for an extension of Piaget’s theory of 
cognitive development derived from philosophical and 
historical consideration of modern natural sciences. 
Implicit contradictions, which characterize these sciences 
as well as common thought, can be systematically 
apprehended only through a dialectic reinterpretation. 
The dialectic basis of Piaget's theory is expressed in his 
assimilation-accommodation paradigm. However, devel- 
opment is interpreted as a continuing alienation from 
this basis culminating in the noncontradictory thinking 
of formal operations. Although Piaget's interpretations 
capture a rich variety of performances during childhood, 
they fail to represent adequately the thought and 
emotions of mature and creative persons. For an 
interpretation of adulthood and aging, a return to the 
dialectic basis is necessary. Such a reorganization can 
proceed from any of the 4 major levels of development. 
It introduces intra- and interindividual variations into 
Piaget’s theory. Individuals may operate simultaneously 
or in short succession at different cognitive levels. The 
ceaseless striving toward formal operations becomes 
inappropriate and ineffective for the level of dialectic 
maturity. (58 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2692. Schadler, Margaret. (U. Pittsburgh) Develop- 
ment of relational learning: Effects of instruction and 
delay of transfer. Journal of Experimental Child Psychol- 
ogy, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(3), 459-471.—Trained 3//-yr-old, 
3<-yr-old, 67 4-yr-old, and 60 5-yr-old Ss on a color 
relevant oddity problem by increased salience of the 
oddity relationship, instruction on the solution rule, or a 
combination of increased salience and rule instruction. 
The youngest Ss solved the training problem when the 
solution rule was provided but not under the salience 

rocedure. The 2 older groups solved in all conditions 
and errors decreased with age. The generality of the 
solution was determined by performance on a form 
relevant transfer task. The youngest Ss made fewer errors 
on the transfer problem following rule instruction 
training than following training in the combined proce- 
dure. The intermediate age group made fewer errors 
when the tranfer task was administered 1 wk after 
training than 1 min after training. The transfer problem 
was easily solved by the oldest Ss, and performance was 
independent of training procedure and amount of delay. 
Results reflect developmenal Tipe in relational 

t learning. (21 ref}—Journal abstract. 

"SL SE Reuben M. (Fordham U.) A 
developmental study of differences in initial coding and 
thesis information. Journal of Experi- 


recoding of hypo! 
mental Child Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(3), 413-423. 
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KC ied coding and recoding of hypothesis informa- 
"ER GE Grades 3, 5, and 7, and college 
students (n = 36 in each group). Each S was tested on 
several 2-choice discrimination problems consisting of a 
training trial and a test trial. The information available 
for coding on the Ist trial was varied in 3 series of 
problems by using pairs of stimuli differing in 3, 4, or 6 
dimensions. Recoding after an error was facilitated in 
half of the problems in each series by allowing the 
stimuli to persist briefly after response and feedback. 
The 2nd trial of a problem, in which the stimuli differed 
on only | dimension, was used to probe for the 
information coded or recoded on the Ist trial. On the 
average, fewer dimensions were coded per trial by the 
younger Ss than by the older Ss. Neither the effects of 
negative feedback nor the effects of stimulus persistence 
were related to developmental level. It is concluded that 
a deficiency in young children’s ability to code, but not 
recode, hypothesis information contributes to their less 
efficient performance in discrimination problems. (16 
ref)—Journal abstract. i 
2694. Smiley, Sandra S. (Western Washington State 
Coll.) Optional shift behavior as a function of age and 
dimensional dominance. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(3), 451-458.—Presented 
an optional reversal-nonreversal shift task for which the 
relevant color or form cues were either dominant or 
nondominant to 320 6-20 yr olds. Dominance, as 
defined in terms of relative cue similarity, was related to 
initial learning and shift behavior for kindergartners and 
3rd graders but not for 6th graders and college Ss. The 
speed of initial learning and percentage of reversal shifts 
was related to age when the nondominant dimension was 
relevant. There were no developmental differences when 
the dominant dimension was relevant. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

2695. Weitz, Lawrence J.; Bynum, Terrell W.; 
Thomas, James A. & Steger, Joseph A. (George Peabody 
Coll. for Teachers) Piaget's system of 16 binary 
operations: An empirical investigation. Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 123(2), 279-284. —In 
their 1958 work, B. Inhelder and Piaget offer a single 
protocol as their only evidence that a fully developed 
formal operational thinker uses all 16 binary operations 
of truth-functional logic. The present study attempted to 
replicate the Inhelder-Piaget results with a random 
sample of 18 9-yr-old, 19 12-yr-old, and 20 16-yr-old Ss. 
Not one of the Ss used more than 5 of the 16 Operations, 
and there was no developmental trend with regard to the 
number of operations used (p > .05) A trend was 
manifest, however, since the more developed reasoner 
used the same operations as the less developed reasoner, 
but in a more complex and sophisticated manner. 

—Journal abstract. y 

2696. Wermus, Henri. [Formal theories on some 
initial structures of psychogenetics.] (Fren) Archives de 
Psychologie, 1972(Spr), Vol. 41(163), 271-288.—Discuss- 
es a particular aspect of psychogenetics. A description is 
given of the logical principles of extension of formal 
theories (in particular of conservative extensions and 
extensions through definitions). The correspondence of a 
certain formal. theory to some initial structures of 
Psychogenetics is also discussed. There is a formalization 
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of a sequence of theories which represents the develop- 
ment, starting with elementary “step by step” operations 
and going on to more complicated structures. It was 
possible to formalize within this sequence the “group- 
ments” of Piaget. Possibilities of adding other structures 
are indicated —Journal summary. 


Emotional & Personality Development 


2697. Anthony, W. S. (U. Leicester, School of 
Education, England) The development of extraversion, 
of ability, and of the relation between them. British 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 43(3), 
223-227. Extraversion, as tested by H. J. Eysenck and 
his followers, is found on an average to increase from 7 
to 13 yrs and decrease from youth to middle age. There 
appears to be a peak normally at 13 or 14 yrs, but general 
ability increases until the twenties. Therefore, assuming 
that a person who is ahead (or behind) in one of these 
developments is also likely to be similarly ahead (or 
behind) in the other development, the general finding by 
Eysenck and D. Cookson is explained, i.e that the 
correlation between extraversion and ability is positive in 
young children and negative in older pupils and siJents, 
Other related findings are also explained in the same 
way. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2698. Bohan, Janis S. (Metropolitan State Coll.) Age 
and sex differences in self-concept. Adolescence, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 8(31), 379-384.—Administered the Coo- 
persmith Self-Esteem Inventory to 2 classes of 4th, 6th, 
8th and 10th graders from middle class white-collar and 
professional families. Age and sex comparisons indicate 
significantly lower self-concept scores for 10th grade girls 
than for any comparison group. 2 interpretations of this 
finding are presented.—J. Bowes, 

2699. Brown, Nina W. & Renz, Paul. (Old Dominion 
U.) Altering the reality self-concept of seventh grade 
culturally deprived girls in the inner city. Adolescence, 
1973(Win) Vol. 8(32) 463-474.—Hypothesized that 
improving the appearance of disadvantaged girls would 
concomitantly increase their teacher's acceptance of 
them, reduce their unacceptable school behaviors, and 
create favorable feelings in themselves and others toward 
their improved appearance. 24 low socioeconomic status 
female 7th graders were assigned to 2 experimental 
groups which received a 12-wk guidance course in good 
&rooming, poise, speech, and social graces. 12 additional 
Ss served as controls. Results show that, while there was 


“no change in the self-concept of any S, the teachers of 


the experimental Ss did perceive them as significantly 
changed in characteristics of intelligence and grooming. 
It is noted that, although it was theorized that this 
academically nonachieving sample would have low self- 
concepts, pre-self-concept ratings did not support this 
view. (25 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

2700. Fish, Kathleen D. & Biller, Henry B. (Children's 
Study Home, Springfield, Mass.) Perceived childhood 
paternal relationships and college females' personal 
adjustment. Adolescence, 1973(Fal), Vol. 8(31), 415-420. 
— Presented 106 18-22 yr old female undergraduates 
with a l5-item _factor-analytically developed parent 
Perception questionnaire which assessed nurturance, 
Positive involvement, and rejection. The Adjective Check 
List was employed to derive adjustment scores. Signifi- 
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cant interrelationships were found involving perceived 
degree of paternal nurturance and positive involvement 
(p «€ .001), nurturance and rejection (p < .001), and 
ositive involvement and rejection (p < .001). Results 
indicate that personal adjustment was facilitated by a 
high degree of paternal nurturance and paternal positive 
involvement.—J. Bowes 

2701. Hill, Clara E.; Hubbs, Mary A. & Verble, Charla. 
(Southern Illinois U.) A developmental analysis of the 
sex-role identification of school-related objects. Journal 
of Educational Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 67(5), 205-206. 
Asked a total of 24 male and 24 female kindergartners 
and 2nd and 4th graders to identify whether boys or girls 
used each of 10 school-related objects. Data for all age 
groups together show that females thought most objects 
were used by girls, whereas males were split between 
whom they thought used the objects. In. Kindergarten, 
females were split over the usage of objects but by the 
4th grade, thought that most objects were used by girls. 
Male kindergartners thought that most items were used 
by boys but pregressively became split over whom they 
thought used objects, Data suggest that school activities 
may be viewed as more appropriate for the feminine sex- 
role.—Journal abstract. 

2702. MacDonald, Randolph R. (Appalachia Educa- 
tional Lab., Charleston, W. Va.) Parataxic distortion and 
perceived parenting. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 123(2), 337-343.—Attempted to find 
evidence of H. S. Sullivan's “parataxic” perceptual 
distortion which occurs when a person experiences 
feelings of low self-acceptance and further attributes this 
low self-acceptance to the average person. 220 11-17 yr 
olds were given a Likert-type scale measuring self- 
acceptance and acceptance of others, and | wk later 
completed the scale as they believed the average person 
would. Once a person was identified as a *distortor," 
perceptions of 9 factors of perceived parenting were 
revealed by the Ss. Distortion was found to be signifi- 
cantly related to low nurturance, less instrumental 
companionship, excessive protectiveness, greater 
achievement pressure, and excessive affective punish- 
ment by parents.—Author abstract. 

2703. Musa, Kathleen E. & Roach, Mary E. (Michigan 
State U., Coll. of Human Ecology) Adolescent appear- 
ance and self concept. Adolescence, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
8(31), 385-394.—Developed and tested an instrument 
incorporating the “social reference point" aspect of self- 
Concept to measure personal appearance self-evaluation. 
It was hypothesized that personal appearance self- 
evaluation is not related to total self-concept. The affect 
of personal adjustment, GPA, and socioeconomic class 
9n self-evaluation of personal appearance was investigat- 
ed, Ss were 119 male and 83 female high school juniors 
from lower-class families. A statistically significant 
relationship was found only between girls’ self-evalua- 
tion of personal appearance and personal adjustment. 
(18 ref)—J. Bowes. 

2704. Peskin, Harvey. (California State U., San 
Francisco) Influence of the developmental schedule of 
Puberty on learning and ego functioning. Journal of 
Youth & Adolescence, 1973(Dec), Vol. 24), 273-290. 
—Used developmental schedules to study temporal 
factors of pubertal processes as they might bear on ego 
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development. Longitudinal data concerning 40 males 
and 21 females were gathered from the 30-yr archives of 
the Guidance Study of the Institute of Human Develop- 
ment. The effects of varying lengths of the prepubertal 
and pubertal period on the short-term and enduring 
integration of drive states initiated at puberty were 
examined. The personality correlates of varying lengths 
of these periods served as a vehicle for establishing 
properties of these stages and the transition between 
them. It is concluded that the different ways the sexes 
respond to the early onset of puberty may provide an 
important microcosm for understanding normative sex 
differences in the general regulation of drive states. (20 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

2705. Peto, Andrew. (Albert Einstein Coll. of Medi- 
cine, Yeshiva U.) The olfactory forerunner of the 
superego: Its role in normalcy, neurosis and fetishism. 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1973, Vol. 54(3), 
323-330.—Examines infantile olfactory stimulations, 
which apart from their libidinous significance, are 
experienced by the child as threatening traumatic events 
attached to the primary parental objects. Through this 
mechanism they gain a threatening quality because they 
become part and parcel of the “bad” parental imagos. 
These dynamics determine that earliest stages of supere- 
go development are anchored in this olfactory forerun- 
ner. It is, as a matter of course, not operational in the 
final mature, neutralized structure of the superego. 
However, regressions in the neurotic transference and 
psychotic hallucinations and delusions may bring to the 
fore this forerunner as an actual experience of the 
patient. It is suggested that the typical “sniffing” in the 


course of finding through minute olfactory stimulants — 


the object that smells is a useful genetic and functional 
model for the corresponding moral activity to reach 
judgment and condemnation. Also, idiomatic expres- 
sions in languages point in this direction. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2706. Thomas, Jerill K. Adolescent endocrinology for 
counselors of adolescents. Adolescence, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
8(31), 395-406.—Outlines a program to inform students 
of the extent, type, and variation of physiological 
changes of early adolescence in order to relieve anxieties 
related to these changes and to augment self-acceptance 

ough assurance. (17 ref) 
ns AEN Hershel D. (U. Arizona, Coll. of 


Education) Behavior and values: Consistency or incon- 


i 1973(Win), Vol. 8(32), 513-520. 
sistency. Adolescence, 973(Win). ( RE 


— Discusses fluctuations in consistency am I 
behaviors and values of the developing child. It is 
proposed that the locus of an individual's initial value 
system is within the family. During childhood dd ei a 
high degree of consistency between values and bel m 
iors. With growth, discrepancies between values an 
behaviors may occur, Seg a E Ee 
i i ilt and anxie : 
ges Sum inconsistencies occur—an 


ing adolescence maxi c d 
EE in value formation. Well-adjusted adult 


ioning is facilitated by maximum value-behavior 
no. It is stressed that the relevancy of value 
teaching at the pre- and postpubertal stages is highly 


important, with the educational system bearing the 
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responsibility of directing the learner into appropriate 
moral and social behavior.—R. S. Albin. 

2708. Wiggins, R. Gene. (Western Carolina U) 
Differences in self-perceptions of ninth grade boys and 
girls. Adolescence, 1973(Win), Vol. 8(32), 491—496.—Hy- 
pothesized that among a sample of 50 male and 50 
female 9th graders there would occur no sex differences 
in either self-perceptions or academic aspirations. 2 
scales, 1 measuring each of the 2 variables, were 
administered. Males perceived themselves as more 
science and sports oriented than did females, whereas the 
latter viewed themselves as more teacher-school oriented 
and more competent in the area of interpersonal 
telations. Males had higher academic aspirations than 
did females. Results are discussed in terms of the fact 
that, as a group, the Ss exhibited positive self-concepts, 
and of the notion that cultural influences were the source 
of the observed sex differences.—R. S. Albin. 

2709. Wolff, Heinz H. Crisis points and problems of 
identity. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1972(Aug), 
Vol. 16(4), 229-234.— Presents clinical observations and 
results from prospective and retrospective studies of 
personality development. Findings strongly suggest that 
(a) those who feel insecure in relation to their parents 
early in childhood have greater difficulty in developing a 
firm sense of identity than those whose early experiences 
were relatively more secure; (b) the resolution of crises of. 
separation, real or fantasized, is dealt with by identifica- 
tion with the lost person which may lead to identity 
problems; and (c) crises of being uncertain who to be 
and how to relate to others become apparent whenever a 
person is faced with having to make major choices and 
decisions. It is suggested that a genuine sense of identity 

includes the capacity to acknowledge and tolerate 
conflict and uncertainty where they exist, both within 
oneself and in one’s relationships to others. (19 ref)—W. 
G. Shipman. 


Social Behavior & Family Relations 


2710. Bell, Richard Q. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Child Research Branch, Bethesda, Md.) Contrib- 
utions of human infants to Caregiving and social 
interaction. In M. Lewis & L. A. Rosenblum (Eds.), The 
effect of the infant on its caregiver. New York, N.Y.: 
Wiley-Interscience, 1974. xxiv, 264 p-—Describes the 
ways in which infants selectively reinforce parental 
behavior, with emphasis on infant behaviors that 
promote parental life-support, protection, and social 
interaction. (3 pref) 

2711. Bose, Sukumar. (University Coll. of Science. 
Calcutta, India) Effect of group processing on MMPI 
Scores of a group of tribal adolescents. /ndian Educa- 
tional Review, 1972(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 141-152.—Evaluated 
the efficacy of group processing to change attitude and 

improve adjustment status of tribal adolescents of 
Darjeling Hills (India) using a Nepali version of the 
MMPI as pre- and posttest measures. Tribal boys—70 
willing and 70 forced—were subjected to group process- 
ing in a physical education program year round for a 
period of 2 consecutive years. A 1 test between the pre- 
and posttest measures showed significant improvement 
in morale and family relations. Difference between the 
willing and forced Ss regarding posttest MMPI scores 
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was not significant. Results are interpreted in relation to 
the impact of the training program from a motivational 
viewpoint. (22 ref)—K. C. Panda. 

2712. Bowerman, Charles E. & Bahr, Stephen J, 
(Washington State U.) Conjugal power and adolescent 
identification with parents. Sociometry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
36(3), 366-377.—Examined the relation of conjugal 
power to adolescent identification with parents in a 
secondary analysis of survey data obtained from 18,664 
adolescents. Data indicate that adolescents who perceive 
conjugal relations as equalitarian are highest in identifi- 
cation with parents while those who perceive the mother 
as dominant are lowest. Sex differences in identification 
with a parent are not less in equalitarian families than 
other families. Findings regarding socialization and 
marital satisfaction are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

2713. Boyd, Robert E.; Mockaitis, John P. & Hedges, 
Norma A. (U. Illinois, Coll. of Education) Socio-political 
liberalism in three adolescent samples. Adolescence, 
1973(Win), Vol. 8(32), 455-462.— Conducted a study 
with 273 10th and 12th grade high school students of 
rural, blue-, and white-collar backgrounds to assess the 
onset of stable sociopolitical values, identify the sexual 
behavior of the social liberal, and delineate the impact of 
family life-style on adolescent values. Ss were adminis- 
tered a 40-item multiple-choice questionnaire. Chi- 
Square and analysis of variance procedures were per- 
formed on the data, with sex of S, his grade level, and his 
social group as major variables. Findings show that 
grade and sex differences were nonsignificant, but that 
items relating to peer relationships, dating behavior, and 
sexual mores were significant (p « .05). Social class 
differences indicated greater liberalism for Ss of white- 
collar background.—R. S. Albin. 

2714. Brazelton, T. Berry; Koslowski, Barbara & Main, 
Mary. (Harvard U., Medical School, Boston) The origins 
of reciprocity: The early mother-infant interaction. In 
M. Lewis & L. A. Rosenblum (Eds.), The effect of the 
infant on its caregiver. New York, N.Y.: Wiley-Intersci- 
ence, 1974. xxiv, 264 p. —Presents an ethological descrip- 
tion of early mother-child interactions based on observa- 
tions of 5 mother-infant pairs during the Ist 6 mo of life. 
The infant's behavior with a furry object and with the 
mother is described. The role of the mother, her 
communication with the infant, and the cyclical nature 
of the mother-child interaction are discussed. (29 ref) 

2715. Burk, Barbara A.; Zdep, S. M. & Kushner, H. 
Affiliation patterns among American girls. Adolescence, 
1973(Win), Vol. 8(32), 541-546.—Reports a survey of a 
nationally representative sample of 2,055 7-17 yr old 
Girl Scouts. Home interviews with the Ss dealt with 
affiliative behavior, demographic data, and psychosocial 
characteristics, 3 forms, developed for 3 different age 
Tanges, were used. The data show that membership in 
traditional youth agencies is declining, especially be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 17. This decline is accompanied 
by corresponding linear rises in membership in both 
informal and social-action groups. It is concluded that 
(à) teenagers have considerable needs to affiliate; (b) 
these needs exist among city, suburban, and rural girls; 
and (c) traditional youth agencies satisfy affiliation 
needs less well as girls get older.—R. S. Albin. 
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2716. Cameron, Paul & Hudson, David. (St. Mary’s 
Coll. Maryland, Div. of Human Development) Teenag- 
ers’ attitudes toward a date’s smoking. Adolescence, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 8(31), 433-438.—In 2 separate surveys 
531 13-18 yr olds and 176 8-19 yr olds were interviewed 
regarding their attitudes about a date's smoking. 47% 
indicated disapproval. 

2717. Duke, Marshall P. & Wilson, Jan. (Emory U.) A 
note on the measurement of interpersonal distance in 
preschool children. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 123(2), 361-362.—Attempted to extend 
to preschool children (N = 60) a method for assessing 
interpersonal distance developed previously by M. P. 
Duke and S. Nowicki (see PA, Vol 51:976). It was shown 
that the preschool modification of Duke’s Comfortable 
Interpersonal Distance scale met the minimal criteria for 
usage. The application of new methodology to develop- 
mental studies of prejudice and alienation is discussed. 
—Author abstract. 

2718. Gerson, Menachem. The family in the kibbutz. 
Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied 
Disciplines, 1974(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 47-57. Outlines 3 
principal features of the kibbutz family which differenti- 
ate it from other patterns of modern family life. Changes 
in the status of the family during the historic develop- 
ment of the kibbutz are described, and the family is 
evaluated as a cornerstone of the kibbutz. Recently, 
familistic tendencies, demanding greater power of 
decision-making for the family, have evolved; their role 
in the future growth of the kibbutz is discussed. Spheres 
of parental influence are characterized, as are parent— 
child relations, with special emphasis onthe causes for the 
relative smoothness of these relationships during adoles- 
cence.—Journal summary. 

2719. Gingrich, Dave D. (U. Iowa) Sex, grade level, 
and religious-educational environment as factors in 
peer conformity. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 123(2), 321-328—Randomly selected 
children in Grades 2-11 (N = 200) from a Catholic 
Parochial school and a public school. Ss were tested 
using R. S. Crutchfield’s conformity design. Results of 
the 2 x 2 X 5 analysis of variance design show a 
Significant difference as a function of grade level but no 
other significant F ratio. Findings are discussed relative 
to theoretical explanations for different conformity 
curves when different levels of task ambiguity are 
Presented. (15 ref)—Author abstract. 

2720. Gleason, Thomas P. (Memorial U. Newfound- 
land, St. John’s, Canada) The overseas-experienced 
American adolescent and patterns of worldmindedness. 
Adolescence, 1973(Win), Vol. 8(32), 481-490.— Examined 
the effects of an overseas experience on the academic 
and social adjustment of a population of 157 undergrad- 
uates who had lived abroad during their adolescent years 
in the 1960s. All Ss obtained their overseas experience as 
à result of their parents living and working abroad. Ss 
defined themselves and are described in terms of the 
employment roles of their fathers: department of defense 
employees, missionaries, businessmen, and civilian work- 
ers. Worldmindedness (a manifestation of open-minded- 
ness toward differing concepts of national identity) was 
evaluated by response to 5 questions. Children of 
missionaries evidenced this trait the most, while children 
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of civilians did the least. Possible reaso i 
—R. S. Albin. ns are discussed. 

2721. Graham, Philip & George, Sandra. (Hosp. 
Sick Children, London, England) Children's daer 
parental illness: Individual differences. Journal of 
Psychosomatic Research, 1972(Aug), Vol. 16(4), 251-255. 
—Asked mothers in families where one or both of the 
parents attended a psychiatrist to describe their child- 
ren's behavior in a variety of everyday situations. Each 
child was then rated on 7 categories. One year later 
another behavior questionnaire about the children was 
completed by the parents and teachers. The child of 
disturbed parents was less fastidious and showed less 
intense emotion than other children. The child who was 
unhappy and irregular in his habits when Ist seen tended 
to show most emotional disturbance 1 yr later.—W. G. 
Shipman. 

2722. Gutkin, Daniel C. (Lafayette Coll.) An analysis 
of the concept of moral intentionality. Human Develop- 
ment, 1973, Vol. 16(5), 371-381.—The concept of moral 
intentionality was analyzed and shown to be concerned 
with the more general ethical problem of responsibility. 4 
levels of intention or responsibility were specified: (a) 
completely innocent accident, (b) accident due to slight 
carelessness, (c) accident due to recklessness, and (d) 
consequence resulting from fully intentional purposive 
act. It is concluded that empirical studies that make use 
of various levels of intention are needed, and that the 
consequences of actions have moral importance despite 
the misleading impression created on this issue by some 
of the work in the area. The results of the analysis were 
used to help resolve an apparent contradiction between 
M. Hoffman’s findings about guilt and the results of the 
work on intentionality. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2723. Heilbrun, Alfred B. (Emory U.) Recognition of 
female-spoken and male-spoken evaluative words: 
Implications for a theory of schizophreniform develop- 
ment. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
123(2), 297-308.—Tested the proposed behavioral paral- 
lel between process and reactive schizophrenia and 2 
styles of adaptation to sustained aversive maternal 
control in late-adolescent males. Maternal child-rearing 
behavior was assessed by giving 94 male undergraduates 
the Parental Attitude Research Instrument and Heil- 
brun’s Parent-Child Interaction Rating Scales; the 
Stroop Color-Word Test was used to measure adaptive 
style. It was predicted that sons who had adapted d 
defending against aversive maternal cues (closed style) 
would show a special Ss in Dees? Kin 

i ice of a “mothe: 
words spoken in the sees figure." fa js predicted 


those spoken by à 1 i d 
KC would not only be consistent with adaptive- 


i deficit 
theory but would correspond with the same 
seriously identified in process schizophrenics. Results 


As wed 

:m the prediction. Closed-style males recognize 
Set words presented under threshold 
conditions than their controls. The group representing 
the open style of adaptation failed to demonstrate this 


i stract. 
difference (9 1e ida (Tufts U.) The verbal 
environment provided by mothers for their very young 
children. Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 1974(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 
31-42.—Studied mother-child pairs, 2 pairs of highly 
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educated parents and 2 of high school graduates. The 
children ranged in age from 1 yr, 34 mo to 2 yrs, 3 mo. 
The data consisted of verbatim records of the verbal 
interaction of the mother and child. 4 different patterns 
emerged concerning the direction the mothers gave their 
children's behavior: use of others as examples, use of 
moral and aesthetic value judgments, use of constraints 
and opportunities, and a combination of the other 3. 
Except for the presence of nonstandard utterances by the 
lower class mothers and their absence in the upper class 
mothers' speech, socioeconomic status exerted no effect 
on the verbal environment provided by mothers.—R. S. 
Albin. 

2725.*Iwanaga, Margaret. (U. Chicago) Development 
of interpersonal play structure in three, four, and five 
year-old children. Journal of Research & Development in 
Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. 6(3), 71-82.—Examined inter- 
personal play structure by naturalistic observation of 30 
children (10 each of ages 3, 4, and 5 yrs) attending an all- 
Chinese urban nursery school. A typology of 4 categories 
was defined from a cognitive role-taking perspective, key 
factors being the ways in which Ss assigned roles to 

themselves and peers and the ways in which these roles 
were enacted. Results are based on behaviors of each of 
20 children recorded for each minute of a 15-min interval 
in terms of the types and the amount of time spent in 
various interpersonal structures. Findings suggest that 
the 4 types of structure appear in a sequential progres- 
sion with a strong relationship between CA and highest 
level of interpersonal structure attained (p < .001). Sex 
differences were found with respect to the amount of 
time spent in various types of interpersonal structure at 
each age. (23 ref) —E. S. Goodman. 

2726. Kernan, Jerome B. (U. Cincinnati, Coll. of 
Business Administration) Her mother's daughter? The 
case of clothing and cosmetic fashions. Adolescence, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 8(31), 343-350. —Examines the extent of 
role of parental influence and the role of extrafamilial 
reference groups (environmental influence) on 12-14 yr 
old girls’ norms. 57 7th and 8th grade Caucasian girls 
from blue collar families and their mothers completed 3 
instruments: a product-approval form; a product posses- 
Sion/use checklist; and J. B. Cohen’s Compliance 
Agressiveness Detachment Inventory. 16 items (e.g., 
maxicoats, fashion boots, pierced earlobes) made up the 
product set. Results indicate that the evaluative norms 
the girls employed were derived not from their mothers 
but from what older girls would consider appropriate. 
—J. Bowes. 

2727. Korner, Anneliese F. (Stanford U., Medical 
School) The effect of the infant's State, level of arousal, 
sex, and ontogenetic stage on the Caregiver. In M. 

Lewis & L. A. Rosenblum (Eds.), The effect of the infant 
on its caregiver. New York, N.Y.: Wiley-Interscience, 
1974. xxiv, 264 p.—Reviews evidence of behavioral sex 
differences and other individual characteristics in new- 
borns which may evoke differential treatment in the 
caregiver. (3 p ref) 

2728. Kuromaru, Shoshiro. (Kobe U., Medical School, 
Japan) Changes in Japanese mother-child separation 
anxiety in Japan (1963-1972). Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1973(Nov), Vol. 157(5), 339-345.—Stud- 
ied the reactions of 4,082 Japanese 3 yr olds raised in 
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both industrial and rural settings to separation from their 
mothers in an experimental setting over a 10-yr period, 
Results are evaluated in terms of the socioeconomic 
changes which occurred during that period.—Journal 
abstract. 

2729. Lewis, Michael & Lee-Painter, Susan, (Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Infant Lab., Princeton, N.J.) An 
interactional approach to the mother-infant dyad. In M. 
Lewis & L. A. Rosenblum (Eds.), The effect of the infant 
on its caregiver. New York, N.Y.: Wiley-Interscience, 
1974. xxiv, 264 p.—Describes various models of the 
interaction between the child's behavior and the environ- 
ment, and discusses levels of data analysis for each 
model. Initiating and responsive interaction behaviors 
Observed between 55 3-mo-old infants and their mothers 
are summarized. 

2730. Lewis, Michael & Rosenblum, Leonard A. (Eds.). 
(Educational Testing Service, Infant Lab., Princeton, 
N.J.) The effect of the infant on its caregiver. New 
York, N.Y.: Wiley-Interscience, 1974. xxiv, 264 p. 

2731. Lytton, Hugh. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) 
Comparative yield of three data sources in the study of 
parent-child interaction. — Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 53-64.—Evaluated the relative 
heuristic usefulness of 3 data sources: behavior counts 
based on naturalistic home observation, overall ratings 
based on observation, interview and a 24-hr diary, and 
measures obtained in an experimental playroom situa- 
tion. Ss were 30 2-3 yr old boys. Parental variables 
focused on include affection, praise, induction, high 
standards of obedience, child's actions, punishment, and 
encouragement of dependence/independence. Results 
show that the greater precision and reliability of the 
experimentally obtained playroom measures did not 
produce higher validity. The overall ratings, although the 
most subjective method, produced a greater number of 
meaningful correlations than any of the other 3 methods. 
—R. S. Albin. 

2732. Maddock, James W. (U. Minnesota, Medical 
School) Sex in adolescence: Its meaning and its future. 
Adolescence, 1973(Fal), Vol. 8(31), 325-342.— Discusses 
the need for a new theory of adolescent sexual behavior 
and reviews some data and methodological considera- 
tions which should be included in such a theory. 
Biological patterns of sexual development in adolescent 
males and females are reviewed, and the general social 
patterns of sexual exploration and awareness maintained 
by adolescents are examined. The importance of peer 
Broup reference during this period is emphasized. The 
idea of a "sexual revolution" among adolescents 1$ 
questioned; adolescent sexual expression is viewed as à 
generally consistent set of behaviors and is thought to be 
largely directed toward the achievement of a stable 
relationship, presumably marriage. The relationship of 
identity definition and sexual behavior is discussed; 
sexual activity is thought to be a search for some kind of 
normative interaction or intimacy. Possible future 
patterns of sexual behavior among adolescents are 
Considered, and the need to determine “age-appropriate 
levels of intimacy is discussed. (21 ref)—L. Gorse. 

2733. McGuire, John M. (Florida Technological UJ 
Aggression and sociometric status with preschool 
children. Sociometry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 36(4), 542-549. 
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__Used a naturalistic time-sampling observational tech- 
nique and a picture sociometric interview to study the 
relationship between aggressive behavior and social 
status among 70 male and 62 female 3-5 yr olds. Males, 
overall, were more aggressive than females. When only 
those Ss who were above the median on amount of 
aggression for their own sex were identified, the 
following relationship between sex, social status, and 
amount of aggression was noted: high aggressive males 
tended to be unpopular rather than popular, while high 
aggressive females tended to be popular rather than 
unpopular.—Journal abstract. 

2734. Moerk, Ernst L. (California State U., Fresno) 
Like father like son: Imprisonment of fathers and the 
psychological adjustment of sons. Journal of Youth & 
Adolescence, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 303-312.—Adminis- 
tered the Parent-Child Relations Questionnaire, the 
Tennessee Self Concept Scale, and a measure of 
internal-external control to 48 males (average age = 15 
yrs) from families in which the father was imprisoned 
and from families where the father was absent due to 
divorce. Data indicate that the profiles of Ss from 
families with imprisoned fathers were more similar to 
those of juvenile delinquents and less similar to the norm 
group than were the profiles of Ss from divorced 
families. Therefore, it would not be justified to conclude 
that father absence and father imprisonment per se are 
the causes of negative psychological reactions. Discor- 
dant family relationships before the father left the family 
could have been the primary cause of the disturbance of 
these children. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2735. Mulcahy, Gloria A. (King's Coll, London, 
Ontario, Canada) Sex differences in patterns of self- 
disclosure among adolescents: A developmental per- 
spective. Journal of Youth & Adolescence, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 2(4), 343-356.—Administered an adaptation of the 
S. M. Jourard and P. Lasakow Self-Disclosure Question- 
naire (SDQ) to 97 secondary school volunteers with 
same-sex friend and opposite-sex friend as specified 
targets. SDQ scores were obtained for a stratified 
random sample of 30 Ss matched with volunteers for 
School, grade, age, and sex. Results indicate no sex 
differences in total disclosure; Ss disclosed differentially 
to same-sex and opposite-sex friend. Female same-sex 
disclosure was greater than male same-sex disclosure. A 
high disclosure cluster for females was Tastes and 
Interests and Personality; for males it was Tastes and 
Interests, Work (Studies), and Attitudes and Opinions. 
These findings reflect patterns for volunteers and 
nonvolunteers, suggesting that volunteering was not a 
factor in obtained outcomes. Sex differences in aspects 
of disclosure are discussed in terms of sex-role variations 
in establishment of ego identity. (37 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

2736. Peairs, Lillian & Peairs, Richard . What every 
child needs. New York, N.Y.: Harper & Row, 1974. xvii, 
396 p. $8.95.—Presents a guide for parents to aid in 
understanding their children’s social, psychological, and 
physical needs. Topics include what parents ought to 
know about anger, understanding children’s emotional 
problems, keys to better discipline, prevention of 
problems, developing responsibility in children, aspects 
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of school and its effects on children, and health and 
child-care problems. (20 p ref) 

2737. Picou, J. Steven & Curry, Evans W. (Texas 
A&M U.) Structural, interpersonal, and behavioral 
correlates of female adolescents’ occupational choices. 
Adolescence, 1973(Fal), Vol. 8(31), 421-432.—Explored 
the relationship of selected structural, interpersonal, and 
behavioral factors to the occupational choices of 1,341 
female high school student respondents to an occupa- 
tional choice questionnaire. Of 5 hypotheses postulated, 
1 was rejected and the others at least partially supported. 
2 structural factors—residence and socioeconomic statu- 
s—were related to occupational choice. Most of the 
indicators of socioeconomic status were positively and 
significantly related to occupational choice, indicating 
the importance of class origins for the formation of both 
black and white females’ occupational orientations, 
regardless of one’s community of orientation. perform- 
ance as well as interpersonal encouragement by signifi- 
cant others was also related significantly to occupational 
choice. (19 ref)—Journal summary. 

2738. Quilitch, H. Robert & Risley, Todd R. (Nevada 
Mental Health Inst., Reno) The effects of play materials 
on social play. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 
1973(Win), Vol. 6(4), 573-578.— Examined the possibili- 
ty that children’s social behavior may be significantly 
influenced by the nature of the available play materials. 
Ss were children, average age 7 yrs, in an urban 
recreation center, who were systematically provided with 
toys designed for social or isolate play. Social play 
occurred only 16% of the time when Ss were provided 
with “isolate” toys, but 78% of the time when they were 

rovided with “social” toys. Thus, the selection of play 
materials should be an important consideration in any 
effort to teach children social behaviors. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. s 

2739. Robertson, James & Robertson, Joyce. (Tavis- 
tock Inst. of Human Relations, London, England) 
Quality of substitute care as an influence on separation 
responses. Journal of Psychosomatic. Research, 
1972(Aug), Vol. 16(4), 261-265.—Naturalistically exam- 
ined separation responses in 5 children aged 17 mo to 2 

rs 5 mo. 4 Ss were put in the care of a responsive 
substitute mother and 1 was looked after in a residential 
nursery. It has been shown that a healthy child will 
respond quite differently in these 2 situations. The 
separated child under the care of a substitute mother will 
react with anxiety to the absence of the mother, but it 
will be manageable anxiety, in contrast to the anxiety 
shown in a child put in the care of a number of pe 
The implication is that early separations should be 
avoided whenever possible, and that when jepan og is 
unavoidable every effort should be made to SR 
reventable stresses at a minimum and to provide 
adequate responsive and protective substitute mothering. 
Y ipman. d 

SC Evelyn & King, Karl. (U. Florida, 
Cooperative Extension Service) A study of the marriage 
role expectations of black adolescents. Adolescence, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 831), 317-324.—Administered the Mar- 
riage Role Expectation Inventory and a personal 
uestionnaire to 112 16-19 yr old 12th grade black 


students to ascertain if their marriage role expectations 
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were of an equalitarian or traditional type. The Kolmo- 
gorov-Smirnov, 2-sample, 2-tailed test was used to 
determine if the expectations were independent of sex, 
family structure, family power structure, and social class. 
Results indicate that despite social class black adoles- 
cents expect equalitarian marriage roles concerning 
authority, housekeeping, and the care of children. (16 
ref)—J. Bowes. 

2741. Rutter, Michael. (Inst. of Psychiatry, London, 


England) Maternal deprivation reconsidered. Journal of 


Psychosomatic Research, 1972(Aug), Vol. 16(4), 241-250. 
—In studying the results of maternal-deprivation, child- 
Ten's responses to separation experiences were noted and 
tests related to intellect were given. Children were also 
observed at various stages in their growth on other 
hypothesized maternal-deprivation factors. While further 
research is required, evidence to date indicates that the 
syndrome of acute distress is probably due in part to a 
disruption of the bonding process (not necessarily to the 
mother). Developmental retardation and intellectual 
impairment are both a consequence of experiential 
privation; dwarfism is usually due to nutritional priva- 
tion; delinquency follows family discord; and affection- 
less psychopathy may be the end-product of a failure to 
develop bonds or attachments in the Ist 3 yrs of life. (28 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

2742. Salk, Lee. (Cornell U., Medical School) The 
role of the heartbeat in the relations between mother 
and infant. Scientific American, 1973(May), Vol. 228(5), 
24-29.—Reports that most mothers exhibit a natural 
preference for holding their baby against the left side of 
the chest, while there is no such preference for other 
baby-sized objects. Left-side preferences can be in- 
creased by anxiety, suggesting a special emotional effect 
that a baby has on the mother. Prolonged postpartum 
separation reduces the left-side preference, suggesting 
the existence of a critical period during the first 24 hrs 
after birth in which the stimulus of holding the infant 
releases a certain maternal response. Neonates exposed 
to recorded normal heartbeat sounds showed greater 
weight gains and cried less than control newborns, while 
there was no difference in food intake. It is suggested 
that the weight gain for the heartbeat group was due to a 
decrease in crying.—P. Tolin. 

2743. Schmiedeck, Raoul. (Yale U., Medical School) 
[The “Personal Sphere Model” Project of a graphic test 
of object relationships.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Klinische 
Psychologie und Psychotherapie, 1973, "Vol. 21(2), 
164—182.—Describes the development of the “Personal 
Sphere Model,” a projective graphic test used to examine 
and evaluate a patient's object relationships. The patient 
is viewed in the center of a personal sphere, surrounded 
by ideas, people, and objects with which he has, or has 

had, important relationships. The patient is asked to 
draw a schematic map depicting himself in the center 
and his important relationships surrounding him and to 
indicate the value and development of these relationships 
by agreed upon schematic signs. The principal objective 
factors judged are the number, intensity, development, 
and loss of important relationships, their relative 
Placement on the model, and the sequence in which they 
are drawn. The essential impressionist factors include the 
Gestalt and arrangement of the model and the utilization 
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of distance and space. The procedures of the test are 
illustrated by an example, and the new technique’s 
possible contribution to the psychodiagnostic work is 
discussed. (English summary)— 7. Fisher. 

2744. Snow, Charles. (Western Carolina U.) Differen. 
tial marriage and family perceptions and attitudes of 
adolescents living in child care institutions and adoles- 
cents living in intact families. Adolescence, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 8(31), 373-378.—Matched 124 10th, 11th, and 12th 
grade adolescents from child care institutions, 135 intact 
family adolescents of the middle-to-upper social class, 
and 150 intact family adolescents of the lower social 
class for grade level, race, and religion. 6 instruments 
including the Dunn Marriage Role Expectation Invento- 
ty and the Hardy Divorce Opinionaire were adminis- 
tered to the Ss in group situations. Results indicate that 
the outcome of the socialization process for marriage 
differs in adolescents from intact families and adoles- 
cents from an institutional setting —/. Bowes. 

2745. Stern, Daniel N. (Columbia U.) Mother and 
infant at play: The dyadic interaction involving facial, 
vocal, and gaze behaviors. In M. Lewis & L. A. 
Rosenblum (Eds.), The effect of the infant on its caregiver, 
New York, N.Y.: Wiley-Interscience, 1974. xxiv, 264 p. 
—Considers the goal of mother-infant play activity to be 
the mutual regulation of stimuli so as to maintain an 
optimal level of affectively positive arousal. Observations 
of mothers and their 3-mo-old infants indicate that 
maternal behaviors are infant-elicited variations of 
normal adult interpersonal behaviors. The infant con- 
tributes to the regulation through the process of gaze 
alternation. (42 ref) 

2746. Steward, David & Steward, Margaret. Early 
learning in the family: A report of research in progress. 
Character Potential, 1974(Feb), Vol. 6(4), 171-176. 
—Studied teacher-learner dyads for 3 different ethnic 
groups: Chinese, Anglo, and Mexican-American. Moth- 
ers were videotaped teaching 3-yr-old boys (their own 
and others’) 2 games, 1 a sorting task, the other a motor 
task. Coders with 10 hrs training coded “parent-interac- 
tion” codes for teaching learning loops with reliability in 
excess of .85. Teaching strategies and child responses 
differed by ethnic group and by mother teaching own or 
anothers son. Implications for education, particularly 
teligious education, are discussed. (21 ref)—L. W. 
Barber. 

2747. Whiting, Beatrice B. (U. Nairobi, Child Devel- 
opment Research Unit, Kenya) Folk wisdom and child 
rearing. Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 1974(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 

-19.—Discusses the value of folk wisdom in teaching 
parents how to raise children. In American society there 
exists public concern, published documents, and social 
Science research on an issue that is merely taught 
through folk knowledge in other societies: techniques of 
child rearing. 4 conditions are discussed that may be the 
source of this dependence on specialists. The 2 ap- 
Proaches are discussed in light of anti-professionalism 
among the young in America today.—R. S. Albin. 


Adult Development & Aging 
2748. Back, Kurt W. & Morris, Joanna D. (Duke U) 


Perception of self and the study of whole lives. In E. 
Palmore (Ed.), Normal aging II. Durham, N.C.: Duke U. 
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Press, 1974. xix, 316 p.—Studied the effect of changes in 
7 life conditions over a 2-yr period (e.g., work status, 
income, and relationships with children) on 14 measures 
of self-image (e.g., optimism, involvement, and freedom) 
in middle-aged and elderly persons. Results suggest that 
changes in one’s own or spouse’s job status is an 
important factor in changing self-images, while the 
relationship with one's children is not. These changes 
were not dependent on age but were influenced by sex. 

2749. Botwinick, Jack & Storandt, Martha. (Washing- 
ton U.) Age differences in reaction time as a function of 
experience, stimulus intensity, and preparatory inter- 
val. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
123(2), 209-217.— Results of a study with 33 18-22 yr old 
and 28 60-84 yr old females indicate that sensory or 
perceptual factors do not seem to account for the slowing 
in reaction time that occurs in later life. Elderly Ss were 
slower to respond than young adults, but up to the point 
of fairly weak stimulation (55 db), they were as slow in 
relation to auditory stimuli that were loud and easy to 
perceive as they were to stimuli more difficult to 
perceive. An exploration of antecedents of the slowing 
with age revealed that timing of the stimulus may be an 
important clue.—Author abstract. 

2150. Breytspraak, Linda M. (Duke U.) Achievement 
and the self-concept in middle age. In E. Palmore (Ed.), 
Normal aging II. Durham, N.C.: Duke U. Press, 1974. 
xix, 316 p.—Used a stepwise multiple discriminant 
function analysis to examine the relationships between 
an affective and cognitive measure of self-concept and 
16 predictor variables related to achievement in 296 
45-71 yr old middle-class persons. The most significant 
predictors for discriminating high and low self-concept 
Ss of both sexes were education, health, internal-external 
locus of control, achievement value, and occupational 
mobility. (19 ref) 

275i. Christenson, Cornelia V. & Johnson, Alan B. 
(Indiana U., Inst. for Sex Research) Sexual patterns ina 
group of older never-married women. Journal of Geria- 
tric Psychiatry, 1973, Vol. 6(1), 80-98.—Interviewed a 
sample of 71 never-married white women aged 50 and 
over as part of a larger study at the Institute for Sexual 
Research at Indiana University. Face-to-face interviews 
inquiring about both social and solitary sexual behavior, 
and socioeconomic and health variables were adminis- 
tered. A wide range of individual differences was found. 
One-third of the sample gave little evidence of the 
development of erotic interests, so that aging patterns 
could not be traced. The remainder reported active 
Sexual behavior of varying types and levels. Both 
incidence and frequency of sexual activities showed 
clear-cut aging effects by age 55. A comparison between 
this group and a group of formerly married women 
revealed lower levels of sexual activity among the never 
married but no marked differences in their patterns of 
Sexual aging.—R. S. Albin. 

2752. Dressler, David M. (New Britain General Hosp., 
Conn.) Life adjustment of retired couples. Internationa 
Journal of Aging & Human Development, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
4(4), 335-349. Studied the marital relationship and 
Tetirement experiences of a community resident sample 
of retired couples from working class backgrounds. Data 
Were obtained from a structured clinical interview 
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conducted in the respondents’ homes. Although showing 
evidence of social disengagement, these couples main- 
tained a meaningful intramarital relationship and were 
generally satisfied with their current life situation. 
Findings suggest that continuity of life patterns is an 
important determinant of successful adjustment to 
retirement. Criteria for the determination of good 
adjustment need to consider distinguishing characteris- 
tics of different population subgroups. (32 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

2753. Feigenbaum, Elliott M. (Western Inst. of 
Human Resources, San Francisco, Calif.) Geriatric 
psychopathology: Internal or external? Journal of the 
American Geriatrics Society, 1974(Feb), Vol. 22(2), 49-55. 
—Depression in the elderly may be precipitated by 
internal psychic problems, but external complications 
can be added by inadequately trained health profession- 
als. The low utilization of psychiatric services by the 
aged may be explained on the basis of the attitudes of 
both patients and clinicians. 3 main factors are identified 
in the patient’s decision to consult a physician; the 
recognition that a psychiatric disturbance is present, that 
this disturbance is alien, and that help is available. 2 
specific areas of clinical practice with geriatric patients 
are stressed: drug and sexual problems. When stereo- 
typed attitudes are replaced by attention to the underly- 
ing pathology, and treatment goals are formulated in the 
context of good psychiatric practice, the elderly will 
profit by psychiatric therapy.—Journal abstract. 

2754. Ferguson, Tamara. (U. Detroit) Decision-mak- 
ing and tranquilizers in widowhood. Journal of Thanatol- 
ogy, 1972(Sum), Vol. 2(3-4) 775-784.—Discusses à 
survey on the use of tranquilizers by recent widows, and 
describes characteristics of dominant, dependent, and 
equalitarian widows. The ways in which patterns of 
decision-making in marriage affect adjustment to widow- 
hood are discussed, and brief case histories of each type 
of widow are presented.—L. Gorsey. d 

2755. Finkle, Alex L. (U. California, Div. of Urology, 
San Francisco) Emotional quality and physical quar ty 
of sexual activity in aging males. Journal of Geriatric 
Psychiatry, 1973, Vol. 6(1), 70-79.—Notes that aging 
men who have been sexually active for much of their 
lives may be expected to maintain sexual interest and 
activity even to an advanced age. Of utmost importance 
in maintenance of sexual outlet in advancing age is à 
cooperative partner. 2 case histories of patients with 


mplifying the psychodynamics in- 
se Paix ee det the eect of troubled 


described. Good results in 

found with the use of 
support and encouragement by à nonpsychiatric physi- 
cian. (26 ref) —R. S. Albin. 


; E. Palmore (Ed.), Normal agi 
Duke U. Press, 1974. xix, 316 p.—Reports data on the 
Ith status, activities, attitudes, | ; 
100 75-99 yr old drivers. Ss were in good physical 
condition, had a realistic appreciation of their limita- 
tions, and restricted their driving accordingly: however, 
being an ex-driver was associated with fewer activities 


and a lower degree of life satisfaction. 
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2757. Graney, Marshall J. & Graney, Edith E. (Tulane 
U.) Scaling adjustment in older people. International 
Journal of Aging & Human Development, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
4(4), 351-359.—Explicates adjustment in terms of 3 
referents: life satisfaction, social adjustment, and person- 
al adjustment. Each aspect of adjustment is meaningful 
only when elderly people’s reports are compared to 
explicit normative bases. A discussion of advantages and 
disadvantages of several proposed scaling bases is 
illustrated by an empirical example. Interview responses 
indicating personal orientation and self-reports on social 
activity are combined in a personal adjustment score. An 
empirical test demonstrates that personal adjustment and 
happiness are unrelated to one another in sample data. 
(24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2758. Harkins, Stephen W.; Nowlin, John B.; Ramm, 
Dietolf & Schroeder, Stephen. (Duke U., Center for the 
Study of Aging & Human Development) Effects of age, 
sex, and time-on-watch on a brief continuous perform- 
ance task. In E. Palmore (Ed.), Normal aging II. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke U. Press, 1974. xix, 316 p.—Stud- 
ied the response patterns of 41 undergraduates and 326 
46-72 yr olds on a brief, paced inspection task. Young Ss 
made fewer errors of omission and commission than 

middle-aged and elderly Ss, and an increase in response 
times for correctly detected signal events occurred across 
age groups. There was an Age X Sex interaction for 
false positive responses. (19 ref) 

2759. Kimmel, Douglas C. (City Coll., City U. New 
York) Adulthood and aging: An interdisciplinary, devel- 
opmental view. New York, N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, 
1974. ix, 484 p.—Describes the interaction of psychologi- 
cal, social, and physiological factors in the establishment 
of identity and intimacy in young adulthood, sex 
differences in adulthood, families and singles, work and 
retirement, aging, and death and bereavement. Addition- 
al areas covered include psychosocial processes of 
development and personality processes and psychopa- 
thology. 6 case examples are presented. 

2760. Lewis, Charles N. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Bedford, Mass.) The adaptive value of reminisc- 
ing in old age. Journal of Geriatric Psychiatry, 1973, Vol. 
6(1), 117-121.—Explores the vital psychological function 
served by retrospective memories when elderly persons 
are attempting to cope with stress. The retired person has 
lost many valued social bonds and derives pleasure from 
his memories of them. Such memories seem resistant to 
deterioration and may be a defense against hopelessness 
and depression. The theory of cognitive dissonance is 
used to explain why this behavior is helpful. It is 
suggested that this pattern of reminiscing be respected 
and promoted for its therapeutic value rather than 

dismissed as garrulous behavior of no consequence.—R. 
S. Albin. 

2761. Marchall, Victor W. (McMaster U.; Hamilton, 

Ontario, Canada) Game-analyzable dilemmas in a 


retirement village: A case study. International Journal of 


Aging & Human Development, 1973(Fal), Vol. 4(4), 
285-291.—Analyzes the conflict between management 
and the residents of a retirement village with a “life-care” 
contract which guarantees lifetime residency in the 
facility, using a game-theoretical approach. The applica- 
bility of the game framework for the understanding of 
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broader theoretical issues in gerontology is also explored, 
giving particular emphasis to the social-psychological 
causes of nonrationality. (19 ref)—A. J. Traxler. 

2762. Ostrander, Edward R. (Cornell U.) Research 
based nursing home design: An approach for planning 
environments for the aging. /nternational Journal o 
Aging & Human Development, 1973(Fal), Vol. 4(4), 
307-317.—Discusses a procedure called environmental 
analysis (EA) for dealing with the impact of the physical 
and social environment on the behavior of institutional- 
ized aged. The procedure draws on a variety of social 
science research techniques presented to form an 
environmental assessment battery for understanding the 
relationship of environment and behavior. User-sensitive 
environmental design requires EA as a starting point. In 
contrast to inspection or evaluation, EA has a problem- 
solving orientation rather than a judgmental one. The 
generalizations produced through EA can provide 
guidance for boards and administrators when planning a 
new facility, prior to major renovation, and as a basis for 
reviewing current operations. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2763. Palmore, Erdman (Ed.). (Duke U., Center for 
the Study of Aging & Human Development) Normal 
aging Il. Durham, N.C.: Duke U. Press, 1974. xix, 316 p. 

2764. Palmore, Erdman. (Duke U., Center for the 
Study of Aging & Human Development) Predicting 
longevity: A new method. In E. Palmore (Ed.), Normal 
aging II. Durham, N.C.: Duke U. Press, 1974. xix, 316 p. 
—Describes the calculation of a longevity quotient (LQ) 
derived from entering 20 predictor variables into a 
stepwise multiple regression procedure which maximizes 
the number of cases used in each correlation through the 
use of a pairwise deletion for missing data. Cardiovascu- 
lar disease, work satisfaction, cigarette smoking, physical 
function, and happiness ratings were the most significant 
predictors of longevity when the effects of sex, age, and 
race were controlled in a sample of 271 volunteers over 
60 yrs old. 

2765. Plath, David W. (U. Illinois) Cares of career, 
and careers of caretaking. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1973(Nov), Vol. 157(5), 346-357.—Outlines an 
interpersonal approach to adult development and pres- 
ents illustrations from a 1972 best-selling Japanese novel, 
A Man in Ecstasy, which describes a case of senile 
regression and its affects on the family. 

2766. Plutchik, Robert; Conte, Hope & Bakur-Weiner, 
Marcella. (Albert Einstein Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) 
Studies of body image: IIl. Body feeling as measured by 
the semantic differential. International Journal of Aging 
& Human Development, 1973(Fal), Vol. 44), 375-380. 
—Designed a semantic differential questionnaire to 
assess the connotative meanings of the word “head” as 
an important aspect of body image. The questionnaire 
was completed by 203 individuals representing varied 
groups ranging from geriatric patients to university 
students. The “head” was described in terms of various 
words representing the evaluative, potency, and activity 
dimensions. Nonpsychiatric patients in a home and 
hospital for the aged, the oldest group, and university 
students described the “head” as good, happy, pleasura- 
ble, and active more frequently than did the other group- 
Geriatric psychiatric patients and middle-aged schizo- 
phrenics scored consistently low on all 3 dimensions. 
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suggesting that they perceived the “head” as bad, 
passive, and inactive. Results imply that increasing age 
per se is less disruptive to body image than is mental 
illness Journal abstract. 

2767. Post, Jerrold M. (George Washington U.) On 
aging leaders: Possible effects of the aging process on 
the conduct of leadership. Journal of Geriatric Psychia- 
try, 1973, Vol. 6(1), 109-116.—Discusses the cultural 
context of aging and the psychological manifestations of 
cerebral degenerative disease, in order to examine the 
effect of aging on the intellect and personality. Through 
this process, aging can influence the political and 
decision-making capability of older world leaders. While 
individual differences make it impossible to generalize 
about the capacities of aging leaders, some patterns are 
likely to occur. There is a tendency for an increased urge 
to accomplish long-cherished goals. Of particular impor- 
tance is the interaction of exaggerated pre-existing 
attitudes with decrease in judgment.—R. S. Albin. 

2768. Rue, Vincent M. (U. North Carolina, Greens- 
boro) Retooling information systems for aging. Interna- 
tional Journal of Aging & Human Development, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 4(4), 361-374.—Stresses the importance of adult 
developmental learning via continuous informational 
opportunities to counter the stigma of “social obsoles- 
cence” of the aging. A tentative theoretical framework is 
presented. A brief examination is made of the contrib- 
utions of telephone, radio, and television to the aging 
process, and how greater imaginative design and coordi- 
nated operation of these information systems can better 
assist older adults. (42 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2769. Snyder, Lorraine H. (Cornell U.) An exploratory 
study of patterns of social interaction, organization, 
and facility design in three nursing homes. International 
Journal of Aging & Human Development, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
4(4) 319-333.—Studied 3 Medicare-certified nursing 
homes to determine factors of the organization, physical 
and social environment, and of the individuals that 
promote or deter social interaction. Social interaction is 
examined according to 3 phases: the tendency to 
congregate, the ability to impersonally interact with 
others, and the capacity to converse. Since conversation 
has been linked by others to rehabilitation, its promotion 
is stressed. Suggestions are made for creating a more 
functional social setting for the elderly, researching the 
behavioral basis for nursing home design, and for 
developing more meaningful building codes. The study is 
presented as an example of how systematic environmen- 
tal analysis may provide the direction necessary for 
implementing an extended care facility's goals. (43 ref) 
—Journal abstract. $ 

2770. Tallmer, Margot. (Hunter Coll.) A current issue 
in social gerontology. Journal of Geriatric Psychiatry, 
1973, Vol. 6(1), 99-108.—Examines E. Cumming and W. 
E. Henry’s disengagement theory of aging (1961) which 
attempts to explain the withdrawal of many elderly 
people from activities which were previously part of their 
normal life. Disengagement is considered as à circular 
process: irreversible, self-perpetuating, universal, an 
mutually satisfying for both individuals and society. 
Disagreement with this theory is detailed. Research is 
cited in support of the contention that this phenomenon 
is not irreversible, not always satisfying to an individual, 
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susceptible to individual differences, and not an inevita- 
ble accompaniment to old age. It is possible to view 
disengagement as a sociological phenomenon that isa 
function of life-style. The methodology of the disengage- 
ment research is criticized. (26 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

2711. Thurnher, Majda. (U. California, San Francisco) 
Goals, values, and life evaluations at the preretire- 
ment stage. Journal of Gerontology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
29(1), 85-96.—Examined the transition to retirement 
from the perspectives of goal-setting, value orientations, 
and life appraisals, factors which were hypothesized to 
influence adaptation (as measured by ratings of psycho- 
logical resources, Gottschalk Anxiety scores, and Brad- 
burn Balance scores). Ss were 60 men and women facing 
retirement and 54 men and women facing the empty-nest 
stage. Results show that the preretired men were more 

sitive about their concrete goals and life appraisals 
than the other groups; they showed a decline in 
instrumental-material and interpersonal-expressive val- 
ues and an increase in ease-contentment and hedonistic 
values. Preretired women showed only a decline in 
interpersonal-expressive values. High instrumental-ma- 
terial and hedonistic values were shown to have negative 
implications for preretired men. Appraisals of life 
attainment suggest that, for men, critical life reviews 
occur at the termination of the occupational career; for 
women, they occur at the termination of the family cycle. 
(35 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2772. Wang, H. Shan & Busse, Ewald W. (Duke U.) 
Brain impairment and longevity. In E. Palmore (Ed.), 
Normal aging 1I. Durham, N.C.: Duke U. Press, 1974. 
xix, 316 p.—Calculated longevity indexes for 265 
volunteers over 60 yrs of age who were classified as 
having or not having CNS impairment on the basis of 
EEG, neurological, and psychological (WAIS) data. 
Although mean longevity indexes were shorter for Ss 
with EEG or clinical evidence of brain impairment, data 
also indicate that brain impairment accounts for only a 
small proportion of the variance in longevity; physical 
health status, happiness, ae ne E are also 
important factors in a long life. (16 re! 

"oo Wilkie, fae E Eisdorfer, Carl. (Duke U.) 
Terminal changes in intelligence. In E. Palmore (Ed.), 
Normal aging 1I. Durham, N.C.: Duke U. Press, 1974. 
xix, 316 p.—Reports changes in WAIS scores for 103 
60-80 yr olds who completed the tests 3 times during à 
15-yr period. Findings indicate that there are a number 
of interacting factors which account for intellectual 
changes among the aged (e.g. initial level of perform- 
ance, ongoing physical health status, and acute illness) 
and that nearness to death is not related to changes in 


intellectual ability. (35 ref) 
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2774. Hampden-Ti , C. M. Radical man and the 
hidden moralities of social science. Interpersonal 
Development, 1971-1972, Vol. 24), 222-231.—Froposes 
that the philosophies of the social sciences have followed 
a series of stages consistent with those specified in L. 
Kohlberg’s Moral Judgment Scale as based on the work 
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of Piaget. Implications for psychology, sociology, admin- 
istrative theory, Marxism, anthropology, and linguistics 
are noted. (32 ref) 

2775. Mahoney, E. R. (Western Washington State 
Coll.) The processual characteristics of self-conception. 
Sociological Quarterly, 1973(Fal), Vol. 14(4), 517-533. 
—Examines the form of association made possible by the 
complementary activities of reading and writing from the 
perspective of each. The primary focus is on the 
differences in how readers and writers experience 
themselves and others in the process of mediated 
communication as opposed to the experience of persons 
in face-to-face interaction. These differences are then 
related to the rise of individualism and the mode of 
analytic thought in Western civilization. The relationship 
between writers and authority systems as a possible 
explanation for bursts of creative literary production in 
societies is also discussed. (33 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2776. Vogt, Dorothee K. (National Center for Health 
Statistics, Div. of Health Examination Statistics, Rock- 
ville, Md.) Literacy among youths 12-17 years. Vital & 
Health Statistics, Series 11, 1973(Dec), No. 131, 28 p. 
— Presents information on the extent of illiteracy among 
a national probability sample of 12-17 yr old American 
youths. Results show that 4.8% of approximately 
23,000,000 noninstitutionalized youths in the US are 
illiterate (i.e., they cannot read at a 4th-grade level). The 
most consistent differences in numbers of illiterates 
existed between males and females (6.7% vs 2.8%, 
respectively), but these differences decreased with age. 
Illiteracy rates were higher for blacks than for whites and 
decreased as parental education and income increased. 

Detailed data on illiteracy rates by age, race, sex, and 
grade placement, income, geographic location, and other 
demographic factors are presented.—Journal abstract. 


Culture & Ethnology & Race Relations & Religion 


2777. Brewer, Earl D. (Emory U., Candler School of 
Theology) Exploring religions: Some intimations and 
some indications. Character Potential, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
6(4), 200-206.—Presents a theoretical discussion of 
researching religion. Religion is considered as a process 
and examined as a system using the input/thruput/out- 
put/feedback paradigm. The common-sense terms J and 
You, We and Them, and It stress the subjective-objective 
aspects of human behavior. Transcendence and myste 
with feedback loops to ordinary behavior provide further 
theoretical structure for research designs. A model is 
indicated for integrating the research of the human 
behavior “religioning.” (27 ref)—L. W. Barber. 

2778. Brier, Bob. (C. W. Post Coll., Long Island U.) 
Parapsychological principles from anthropological stud- 
ies. Parapsychology Review, 1974(Jan), Vol. S(1), 3-8. 
—Argues that the 7 Ching, the Tarot, and astrolo; 
contain 3 principles which may explain their survival: (a) 
they select practitioners who may be psychic and put 
them in a frame of mind favorable to psi performance; 

(b) they provide opportunity for ESP and psychokinesis 
to bring about positive results (e.g., a person might use 
ESP to clairvoyantly perceive the order of the Tarot deck 
of cards and stop shuffling when the deck is in an order 
that will indicate the precognized future); and (c) they 
yield results difficult to clearly disprove. It is concluded 
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that anthropologists should test ancient magical prac- 
tices since there is always the possibility they may be 
valid.—P. F. Grim. 

2779. Caudill, William A. & Schooler, Carmi. Child 
behavior and child rearing in Japan and the United 
States: An interim report. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1973(Nov), Vol. 157(5), 323-338.—Summarizes 
W. Caudill's conclusions from his cross-cultural analyses 
of observations of the behavior of 60 infants at ages 3-4 
mo, 2% yrs, and 6 yrs and their mothers in Japan and the 
US. Data concerning infant behavior, styles of caretak- 
ing, vocal communication, physical contact, activity, 
affect, interdependency, and environmental manipula- 
tion are presented.—Journal abstract. 

2780. Chaney, Richard P. (U. Oregon) Comparative 
analysis and retroductive reasoning or conclusions in 
search of a premise. American Anthropologist, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 75(5), 1358-1375.—Discusses methodological con- 
siderations in cross-cultural statistical studies—sampling 
procedures, interpretations of correlations, data pattern- 
ing, and the overall conceptual organization, The 
tendency to place cultures, societies, or generations 
within a single disjunction (e.g, absolute-relative or 
idealistic-materialistic) is misleading; it is stressed, 
instead, that human beings exist in a variety of 
interrelated conceptual disjunctions which mediate 
existence. (3 p ref) 

2781. Frideres, James S. (U. Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada) Discrimination in western Canada. Race, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 15(2), 213-222.— Studied the relationship. 
between discrimination and ethnicity. Ss were 984 adult 
postwar immigrants in Alberta selected by a stratified 
disproportional method. Discrimination was measured 
by responses to the question: Have you personally 
experienced discrimination since coming to Alberta in 
1946 on the basis of your ethnicity? In addition, 
information about certain demographic variables was 
Obtained. Results show an effect of ethnicity on 
perception of discrimination: Jews perceive the most 
(64% claimed they had been discriminated against), then 
Lebanese and Asian (58%) and Italians, Yugoslavs, 
Ukranians, and Austrians (50%). A cycle of discrimina- 
tion and increasing cultural homogeneity, group with- 
drawal, and isolation is cited as underlying these data. 
Whether or not discrimination is objective is considered 
to be of little consequence if the immigrant defines his 
daily life pattern as one imbued with hostility toward 
him.—R. S. Albin. 

2782. Gokulnathan, P. P. & Mehta, Prayag. (Dibru- 
Barh U., India) Achievement motive in tribal and non- 
tribal Assamese secondary school adolescents. Indian 
Educational Review, 1972(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 67-90.—Meas- 
ured the relationships between achievement motivation 
and racial, sociocultural, educational, and economic 
background of tribal and nontribal children living in 
northeastern India. 
the final examination from 14 secondary schools, were 
tested individually on an Indian version of the TAT: 
Socioeconomic status (SES) of Ss was determined by — 
using the Kupuswamy scale (urban). Results using / test 
show that girls had a significantly higher need for - 

than boys especially among the — 


achievement (nAch) 
nontribal group. Tribal boys had a higher nAch than 3 


294 boys and 89 girls, ready to take 4 
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nontribal boys, mostly in urban areas. F test failed to 
show significant main and interaction effects for sex and 
SES in the urban sample. Results are interpreted in terms 
of child-rearing practices, independence training, and 
value patterns. Implications of the findings for social 
change are suggested. (35 ref)—K. C. Panda. 

2183. Golde, Peggy & Kraemer, Helena C. (Stanford 
U.) Analysis of an aesthetic values test: Detection of 
inter-subgroup differences within a pottery producing 
community in Mexico. American Anthropologist, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 75(5), 1260-1275.— Developed an Aesth- 
etic Values Test to detect subgroup differences within a 
small peasant village of 637 Nahuatl speakers in Mexico. 
5] pairs of drawings, differing on only 1 attribute, were 
presented to isolate specific visual qualities related to 
subgroup characteristics: sex, the occupation of painting 
pottery, and the relative degree of travel to other cities in 
Mexico. A chi-square analysis showed that 9 of the 51 
pairs were significantly heterogeneous (p < .05) and 6 
of the 19 attributes differentiated the 4 subgroups. Sex 
accounted for 65% of the variance in choices on an 
Aggression-Nonaggression scale, 99.6% of the variance 
on a Curve-Angle dimension, and sex and the occupa- 
tion of painting accounted equally for the variance on an 
Action-Inaction scale. Travel to other cities affected 
aesthetic choices, although this finding was also related 
to sex-role and occupational factors.—£L. Gorsey. 

2784. Hippler, Arthur E..(U. Alaska) The Athabascans 
of interior Alaska: A culture and personality perspec- 
tive. American Anthropologist, 1973(Oct), Vol. 75(5), 
1529-1541.—Describes the Athabascan culture and 
relates its institutions to the modal personality of the 
group. The Athabascan society is characterized by 
extended matrilineal families, the frequent absence of the 
father on hunting trips, an extremely cold physical 
environment, a high rate of malnutrition, and harsh 
child-rearing patterns; it is primarily the ecological 
pressure which causes the unfriendly atmosphere and 
makes the people mutually suspicious of each other, 
warlike, and aggressive. It is shown how these pathologi- 
cal aspects of personality were creatively integrated into 
their institutions (e.g., the “potlach,” a burial ceremony, 
and the law ways). The collapse of these institutions 
because of acculturative pressure is discussed, and the 
Process of reintegration, based on personality dimen- 
sions and the formation of new institutions (e.g. à 
fundamentalist religion) which function in ways similar 
to the traditional ones is considered. (24 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

2785. Hoge, Dean R. & Faue, Jeffrey L. (Princeton 
Theological Seminary, N.J.) Sources of conflict over 
Priorities of the Protestant church. Social Forces, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 52(2), 178-194.—Studied conflicts over 
priorities in the Presbyterian church through question- 
naire data gathered from 337 church members, Eu 
ministers, and 55 seminary students. The main conflicts 
were regarding “type and place of mission and out- 
reach.” Differences within the clergy were greater than 
between clergy and laymen. (28 tef)—S. Blackman. 

2786. Hood, Ralph W. (U. Tennessee, Chattanooga) 
Religious orientation and the experience of transcen- 
dence. Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion, 
1973(Dec). Vol. 12(4), 441-448.—Developed operational 
Categories for the experience of transcendence from W. 
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T. Stace’s criteria of introvertive mysticism. From 123 
undergraduates who took Allport’s Religious Orientation 
Scale, 25 extremely extrinsic and 25 extremely intrinsic 
Ss were identified. Ss were then asked to volunteer for 
interviews concerning their most significant personal 
experiences. The completed interviews (20 intrinsic, 21 
extrinsic) were then coded on the basis of the categories 
for the experience of transcendence. Results indicate 
that, as predicted, intrinsically-oriented Ss reported more 
experiences codifiable as transcendent than did extrinsi- 
cally oriented Ss. The importance of these data for the 
validity of Allport’s assumption of experiential aspects of 
intrinsic religiosity as operationalized in the Allport-Ross 
Intrinsic Scale is discussed. The importance of the 
sympathetic study of these paradoxical experiences is 
briefly considered. (31 ref)—Journal abstract. 
2787. Kearney, G. E.; de Lacey, P. R. & Davidson, G. 
R. (Eds). (U. Queensland, Brisbane, Australia) The 
psychology of Aboriginal Australians. Sydney, Australia: 
John Wiley & Sons Australasia Pty, 1973. xii, 446 p. 
— Presents 32 readings on the Australian Aborigines 
dealing with early studies, intelligence testing, concept 
development, deprivation and intervention, psycholin- 
guistic studies, culture contact and adjustment, motiva- 
tion, mental health, and traditional culture. (14 p ref) 
2788. Kronenfeld, David B. (U. California, Riverside) 
Fanti kinship: The structure of terminology and behav- 
ior. American Anthropologist, 1973(Oct), Vol. 75(5), 
1577-1595.—Compares the results of a formal analysis 
of the 3 variant patterns of the Fanti (Ghana) kinship 
terminology and the marking hierarchy they form with 
the results of a multi-dimensional scaling and linear 
regression analysis of the bases of Fanti ascription of 
behavior to kinsmen. Terminological categories are 
shown to be a product of, but not a simple reflection of, 
patterns of behavior in the culture. . 
2789. Lazerwitz, Bernard. (U. Missouri) Religious 
identification and its ethnic correlates: A multivariate 
model. Social Forces, 1973(Dec), Vol. 52(2), 204-220. 
—Proposes a set of 8 identification dimensions. to 
integrate research on factors relating to Jewish identifica- 
tion with research on Christian identification. Interview 
data were gathered from about 378 adult Jews and about 
297 adult white Protestants from the Chicago area. 
Findings offer only partial support for path models 
developed from the research of Lenski and Sklare. The 
data indicate that there isa mainstream of identification 
running from childhood home religious background and 
religious education through religious behavior and 
activity in ethnic organizations to concern over the 
religious education of idcm 2 new identity 
Is are presented. (33 re! . Blackman. 
Lco js Ruth W.; Lidz, Theodore & Burton- 
Bradley, Burton G. (Yale U., Medical School) Cargo 
tudy of Melanesian millenar- 


cultism: A psychosocial si a 
ianism. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 157(5). 370-388.—Cargo cults are movements that 


have repeatedly arisen in Melanesia over the past 
century as a means of achieving à millennium on earth 
through attaining the manufactured articles possessed by 
Europeans. In accord with the fundamental belief system 
of the natives, these objects will be gained by learning 


the proper ritual that will induce or make the ancestor 
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spirits send them the “Cargo.” The case of a man who 
ritually sacrificed humans as part of his Cargo ritual and 
several Cargo movements are described. An analysis is 
presented of the natives’ orientation to life and ways of 
thinking through the use of psychoanalytical theories 
and Piaget’s concepts of cognitive development. Cultist 
thinking, with its profound ethnocentricity, poor bound- 
ary formation, and cognitive regression, contributes to 
the understanding of schizophrenic thinking. The politi- 
cal advantages and disadvantages of millenarism for the 
natives of Papua, New Guinea, in particular, and for 
disadvantaged and alienated groups in general, are 
considered. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2791. Longres, John F. (Portland State U.) Racism 
and its effects on Puerto Rican continentals. Social 
Casework, 1974(Feb), Vol. 55(2), 67—75.—Discusses the 
differences between racial prejudices as they appear in 
Puerto Rico and in the US. It is argued that racial 
prejudices on the continent heighten and compound 
existing Puerto Rican racial prejudices. The effects of 
American racism on Puerto Rican continentals is 
demonstrated through case examples. 

2792. Maddock, Richard; Kenny, Charles T. & 
Middleton, Morris M. (Memphis State U.) Preference 
for personality versus role-activity variables in the 
choice of a pastor. Journal for the Scientific Study of 
Religion, 1973(Dec), Vol. 12(4), 449-452.—Asked 70 
active members of Episcopal congregations to indicate 
their preferences for a set of questionnaire items 
composed of personality characteristics and typical role 
activities of clergymen. Ss also completed Allport’s 
Religious Orientation Scale. The preference for personal- 
ity characteristics was significantly greater than for the 
role activity items. The intrinsic-extrinsic orientation of 
the respondents was not significantly related to these 
choices. Implications of findings for seminary curricula 
are briefly discussed. (15 ref)}— Journal abstract. 

2793. Mizio, Emelicia. (New York Assn. of Puerto 
Rican Social Workers, New York) Impact of external 
systems on the Puerto Rican family. Social Casework, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 55(2), 76-83.—Discusses structural 
difference of an extended family in relation to sociolegal 
systems of a country. To the Puerto Rican family ties are 
in no way considered pathological. The Puerto Rican 
family is, in contrast to the American, an extended 
family; intimate relationships with the kinship system are 
of high value and a source of pride and security. 
Relationships are intense and frequent, even if the 
persons are not living in the same household. In this 
patriarchal family, roles are clearly defined and strictly 
monitored. The elderly are respected and the young are 
dearly loved. The Puerto Rican family, however, encom- 
passes not only those related by blood and marriage, but 
also those tied to it through custom.—M. W. Linn. 

2794. Nelson, Joel L. & Simpkins, Charles. (U. 
Minnesota) Family size and college aspirations: A note 
on Catholic-Protestant differences. Sociological Quar- 
ferly, 1973(Fal), Vol. 14(4), 544-555. — Questionnaire 
data from a study of college aspirations among 40,000 
Minnesota 11th graders indicate that the relationship of 
family size to aspirations was somewhat higher among 
Protestants than Catholics. Overall aspirational differ- 
ences between religious groups were minor. Further 
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analysis suggests that these differences are probably not 
a function of financial capacities but rather of more 
basic socialization practices. The data are used to 
illustrate an alternative approach in analyzing the 
relevance of religion to contemporary society: examining 
processual differences between religious groups rather 
than concentrating only on outcomes (e.g., net differ- 
ences in aspirations). It is concluded that social process 
may be critical in distinguishing Protestants from 
Catholics but has generally been neglected in contempo- 
rary research on religion. (20 ref)—Journal abstract, 

2795. Rohlen, Thomas P. (U. California, Santa Cruz) 
"Spiritual education" in a Japanese bank. American 
Anthropologist, 1973(Oct), Vol. 75(5), 1542-1562.—De- 
scribes the program of spiritual education conducted in 
many Japanese companies. The programs' philosophies 
are derived from the Zen, Confucian, and samurai 
traditions and emphasize social cooperation and respon- 
sibility, acceptance of reality, and perseverance. The 
relationships between educational techniques and reli- 
gious conversion, psychological therapy, and social 
initiation are discussed. (16 ref) 

2796. Sadowski, Andrzej. [The notion of an ethnic 
group in sociology.] (Polh) Studia Socjologiczne, 1973, 
Vol. 4(51), 173-214.—Examines the different concepts of 
ethnicity and how they are used in sociology. Distinc- 
tions are noted between territorial, regional, and local 
ethnic groups and national consciousness. It is suggested 
that the character of social ties should serve as the bases 
for differentiation of concepts of ethnic groups.—H. 
Kaczkowski. 

2797. Sanday, Peggy R. (U. Pennsylvania) Toward a 
theory of the status of women. American Anthropologist, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 75(5), 1682-1700.—Hypothesized that 
female contributions to subsistence activities are a 
function of certain ecological factors (e.g, natural 
environment, population density, and land use) and/or a 
prolonged drain of male labor. 2 empirical studies using 
748 societies from G. Murdock’s cross-cultural sample 
were conducted to investigate the conditions under 
which females are important contributors to subsistence 
activities and the relationship between these contrib- 
utions and their status (i.e., the number of economic and 
political rights), Ecological factors were related to female 
contributions to subsistence; however, female prod- 
uction was not related to female status. It is suggested 
that female productive activities may be a necessary but 
not a sufficient precondition for the development of 
female power, and that in societies where control an 
production are linked, female power is likely to develop 
if females are actively engaged in producing value 
goods.—Journal abstract. 

2798. Sedlacek, William E.; Brooks, Glenwood C. & 
Mindus, Lester A. (U. Maryland, Cultural Study Center) 
Racial attitudes of white university students and thelr 
parents. Journal of College Student Personnel, 1973(Nov): 
Vol 14(6, 517-520.—Administered Sedlacek and 
Brooks's Situational Attitude Scale (SAS), a measure 0 
attitudes toward blacks, to 229 incoming white college 
freshmen and 78 of their parents. The SAS contains 
personal and social situations evoking a racial response 
on semantic differential scales. 2 forms were used—in 
the word “black” was inserted into each situation. 


| 
| 
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Results indicate that both students and parents had 
generally negative attitudes toward blacks, but parents 
were more negative than students in situational ratings of 
rape, being stopped by a policeman, standing on a bus, 
and magazine salesman. Implications for race relations 
training programs are discussed.—L. Gorsey. 

2799. Spiro, Melford E. (U. California, San Diego) 
The Oedipus complex in Burma. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1973(Nov), Vol. 157(5), 389-395.—Ex- 
amines Burma's myths, folkways, and residential pat- 
terns in terms of the Oedipus complex. 

2800. Tamminen, Kalevi. (U. Helsinki, Finland) 
Religious-educational research in the Faculty of Theolo- 
gy of the University of Helsinki. Character Potential, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 6(4), 188-199.—Summarizes research in 
Finland in 4 major categories: (a) a longitudinal 
investipation of the study process of 200 theology 
students who entered the Faculty of Theology in 1970; 
(g) studies of the educational work of the Lutheran 
Church of Finland concern confirmation schools, age, 
sex, and attitude change; (c) research op religious 
education in the schools, involving 371 students’ atti- 
tudes toward religious instruction and the thinking 
processes in teachers in religious instruction; and (d) 
research on the religious and ethical development of 
children including more that 10 completed or continuing 
studies which feed into an extensive overall study project 
for 1974. This new investigation, projected for 4 yrs, will 
test a sample at 5 grade levels and include 1,000-1,400 
students. The article makes available to English-speaking 
researchers a description of 12 Finnish researchers, in 
particular, and of an elaborate ongoing research design 
in general.—ZL. W. Barber. 

2801. van Roy, Ralph F.; Bean, Frank D. & Wood, 
James R. (Indiana U.) Social mobility and doctrinal 
orthodoxy. Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 12(4), 427-439.—Tested 3 hypotheses 
about the effects of occupational status and intergenera- 
tional differences on doctrinal orthodoxy: (a) a dissocia- 
tive hypothesis which predicts very high levels of 
orthodoxy for mobile persons suggesting that social 
mobility would counteract secularization; (b) an accultu- 
tation hypothesis which predicts that mobile persons will 
maintain intermediate degrees of orthodoxy to persons at 
their strata of origin and destination, suggesting that in 
the context of an excess of upward vs downward 
mobilization, social mobility would generate a net 
increase in secularization; and (c) a cognitive dissonance 
hypothesis which predicts very low levels of orthodoxy 
among mobile persons, suggesting that social mobility 
reinforces the processes of secularization. 238 white male 
members of 6 Protestant mainline denominations were 
interviewed using a modification of R. Stark and C. 
Glock’s 1968 Orthodoxy Index and using occupation as 
an indicator of social status. Results best fit „the 
acculturation hypothesis, although sufficient deviations 
occurred to warrant a discussion of the conditions which 
foster dissociative and dissonance effects on orthodox 
religious beliefs. (33 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2802. Watson, Peter (Ed.). Psychology and race. 
Chicago, Ill.: Aldine, 1973. 491 p.—Discusses the race 
problem on an international basis, with 23 chapters by 
authors from 7 countries in 5 continents. Part E 
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concerning aspects of interracial interaction, contains 
chapters on majority and minority groups and their 
interactions. Part 2, concerning the race variable and key 
issues in social psychology, deals with the interaction of 
personality and culture, education, language, and other 
key issues. (36 p ref) 

2803. Webb, James. The occult underground. La 
Salle, Ill.: Open Court, 1974. 387 p. $8.95.—Presents an 
objective study of the revival of occultism which began 
in the 19th century. Research into spiritualism, theoso- 
phy, the Rosicrucians, Mithraic cults, the Paris bohemi- 
ans, and many of the exotic members of those occult 
worlds is included. 

2804. Weiss, Gerald. (Florida Atlantic U.) A scientific 
concept of culture. American Anthropologist, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 75(5), 1376-1413.—Considers that E. B. Tylor’s view 
of culture as a complex of all man's attitudes, activities, 
and achievements has been fragmented by contemporary 
anthropologists into material, behavioral, or intellectual 
subcultures. The relationships between culture and 
society, humanness, and cultural systems are discussed. 


(7% p ref) 
Social Issues & Social Processes 


2805. Arnold-Krüger, Marie A. (U. Hamburg Hosp., 
2nd Medical Clinic, W. Germany) [On the personality of 
young male smokers: |. Smoking, extraversion and 
neuroticism.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychologie 
und Psychotherapie, 1973, Vol. 21(1), 72-80.—Studied the 
relationship between personality characteristics and 
smoking, in particular the influence of neuroticism and 
extraversion factors in 900 male, 19- and 20-yr-old 
military recruits divided into 5 groups: pipe and cigar 
smokers, nonsmokers, light smokers, medium smokers, 
and heavy smokers. Ss were given the Freiburger 
Personality Inventory (FPI) of Fahrenberg, the Eysenck 
MPI, the Kerekjarte complaint list, and a questionnaire 
about their smoking habits and consumption. Results 
indicate a nonlinear relationship between extraversion 
and consumption: a steep increase in extraversion scores 
between the groups of nonsmokers to that of light 
smokers; a further light increase between the groups of 
light smokers to medium smokers; and a decrease of 


ion in the group of heavy smokers. A positively 


extraversi tive 
increasing relationship between the extent of neuroticism 


and smoking also was indicated: heavy smokers had the 
highest ae (English summary) (1 p ref)—T. Fisher. 

2806. Betz, Michael. (U. Tennessee) Riots and 
welfare: Are they related? Social Problems, 1974, Vol. 
21(3), 345-355.—Examines the impact of riots on the 
percentage increase in financial support of _welfare 
programs at the local level. Data on 23 riot cities were 
compared to 20 nonriot cities of similar size to determine 
whether the percent change in the combined city and 
state expenditures on welfare were different. Analysis 
revealed riot cities had larger budgetary increases in 
welfare the year following their riot, whereas nonriot 


iti i ile the 
had no such pattern of expansion. While 
wvelfa R he object of attack in the riots, 


welfare system was not t € à 
more relief was given because it was believed to be the 


service which could be expanded most easily by local 
municipal officials without threatening other interest 


groups.—S. L. Warren. 
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2807. Bigelow, Gordon S. & Kennedy, W. Robert. (U. 
Maine, Educational Services, Portland-Gorham) Atti- 
tudes of Kent State students before and after the 
events of May 4, 1970. Journal of College Student 
Personnel, 1974(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 17-21.—Administered a 
questionnaire containing 38 semantic differential ratings 
of university atmosphere, students, faculty, ideal teacher, 
real- and ideal-self to 176 undergraduates before May 4 
and 108 undergraduates after the events of May 4 at 
Kent State University. Results show that the university 
as a whole was viewed as more socially desirable after 
May 4 than before, although less mature and stable. A 
similar finding was found in the student real- and ideal- 
Self ratings. Ss felt a decreased degree of contemporary, 
uninhibited attitudes after the May 4 events; a similar 
trend was observed in faculty ratings. Results are 
discussed in relation to a factor analysis of the 38 ratings 
and implications of the events for student behavior and 
attitudes.—L. Gorsey. 

2808. Biggs, Donald A. & Barnhart, William J. (U. 
Minnesota, Student Life Studies) Opinions and attitudes 
of urban citizens concerning a campus disturbance and 
campus dissent. Journal of College Student Personnel, 

1973(Nov), Vol. 14(6), 521-526.—Administered 2 identi- 
cal questionnaires containing Srole's Anomie Scale and 
measures of attitudes toward campus dissent, campus 
freedom of expression, and the legitimacy of a specific 
1972 campus antiwar protest which occurred at a local 
university to 254 heads of households. 173 responses 
were received on the 2nd (follow-up) questionnaire. 
Results indicate that (a) 65% did not think that the 1972 
demonstration was a legitimate act of dissent, (b) 72% 
thought the demonstrators were concerned only with 
creating disruption and chaos, (c) attitudes toward 
campus dissent were related to opinions of the legitimacy 
of the 1972 protest, (d) demographic characteristics were 
unrelated to attitudes toward dissent, and (e) attitudes 
toward campus freedom of expression were moderately 
related to attitudes toward dissent —Z, Gorsey. 

2809. Biggs, Donald A.; Orcutt, James B. & Bakkenist, 
Neil. (U. Minnesota) Correlates of marijuana and 
alcohol use among college students. Journal of College 
Student Personnel, 1974(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 22-30.—Admin- 
istered 2 questionnaires on demographic characteristics 
and attitudes toward marihuana or alcohol to 460 and 
465 undergraduates, respectively. The relationship be- 
tween the use of the 2 drugs was complex (e.g., 15% of 
the males who did not use marihuana also did not use 
alcohol, whereas 92% who did not use alcohol did not 
use marihuana). Sex differences were related to alcohol 
but not to marihuana use; year in college was not related 
to the use of either drug, but academic major was related 
to both. Religious beliefs, frequency of church attend- 
ance, parent's income were also related to drug use. Se 
attitudes toward their parents were related to the use of 
marihuana but not alcohol; the use of alcohol was a 
continuity of parental norms, whereas the use of 
marihuana was not.—L. Gorsey. 

2810. Bogen, Iver. (U. Minnesota, Duluth) Attitudes 
of Minnesota college students toward abortion. Pupil 
Personnel Services Journal, 1973, Vol. 3(1), 17-23.—De- 
scribes the development and utilization of questionnaires 
to assess the attitudes of college students toward 
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abortion. Responses of 400 undergraduates to a large 
sample of items were factor analyzed. After elimination 
of items not internally consistent or ambiguous, 23 items 
were selected for the questionnaire which was adminis. 
tered to a sample of over 700 undergraduates at several 
colleges. Both males and females appeared to be 
extremely liberal in their attitudes toward abortion 
although males were somewhat more so than females, 
Political affiliation and marital status seemed to have no 
effect on attitude. For religion variables, the “other” 
group was the most liberal toward abortion, Protestant 
next, and then Catholic.—R. S. Albin. 

2811. Brady, David & Rappoport, Leon. (U. Houston) 
Violence and Vietnam: A comparison between attitudes 
of civilians and veterans. Human Relations, 1973, Vol. 
26(6), 735—752.— Studied general and specific orientation 
toward violence using a questionnaire approach in 6 
representative groups: middle-aged males, females, 
college males, females, enlisted Vietnam veterans, and 
serving field grade officers. Results indicate that among 
civilian groups middle-aged males are most positive and 
college females are least positive toward violence. In 
enlisted veteran and officer samples, those with heavy 
combat experience have the highest general violence 
scores. Results suggest a firm basis for treating violence 
as a genuinely multidimensional concept primarily 
involving aspects of domestic and international "public 
safety." Significant differences between samples also 
suggest that violence-in-the-service-of-safety is construed 
in different ways by different segments of the general 
population.—W. W. Meissner. 

2812. Brown, L. B. (U. Wellington, New Zealand) 
Ideology. Harmondsworth, England: Penguin, 1973. 208 
p. $2.95.—Discusses the social psychological aspects of 
ideology. Topics include the measurement and commu- 
nication of ideologies, the function of ideology in society, 
the relationship of personality and motivation to ideolo- 
gy, and how ideologies derive from the processes of 
socialization, social movements, and learning. (20 p ref) 

2813. Carman, R. S. (U. Wyoming) Drug use and 
personal values of high school students. /nrernational 
Journal of the Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(4), 733-739. 
—Hypothesized that drug use is positively related to high 
values placed on friendship, trust, and interpersonal 
acceptance. Questionnaire data from 327 high school 
Students did not support the hypothesis. A trend was 
found for drug use to correlate negatively with values for 
peer affection and social relationships and positively 
with values related to independence.—Journal summary. 

2814. Carroll, Michael P. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) Applying Heider’s theory of cognitive 
balance to Claude Levi-Strauss. Sociomeiry, 1973(Sep): 
Vol. 36(3), 285-301.—Applied a graph theoretical for- 
malization of F. Heider's theory of cognitive balance to 
Levi-Strauss’s discussion of the sentiment relations 
existing among father, son, mother, and mothers 
brother. The presence in a given society of any one of the 
Sentiment patterns predicted by Levi-Strauss follows as 4 
logical consequence of Heider’s theory only on the 
assumption that the relation between father and mothers 
brother—a relation not originally considered by Levi- 
Strauss—is negative. While this argument cannot be 
directly tested, due to the unavailability of the neede 
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data, 2 hypotheses were derived which provided indirect 
tests of the argument. These hypotheses predict that the 
patterns discussed by Levi-Strauss are more likely to be 
present in matrilineal societies and that they are more 
likely to be absent in societies where the value of the 
consideration exchanged for a wife is relatively high. 
Using information from previous studies and from 
Murdock’s Ethnographic Atlas, each hypothesis was 
tested. Data are consistent with the predictions made, 
although in only l case was the result statistically 
significant. (32 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2815. Cormier, Dollard; Bourassa, Maurice & 
Landreville, Irène. (U. Montreal, Quebec, Canada) 
[Tolerance to frustration and the use of marihuana.] 
(Fren) Toxicomanies, 1973(Oct), Vol. 6(4), 371-383. 
—Studied reactions to frustration of 30 17-24 yr old 
male cannabis users using Rosenzweig's Picture-Frustra- 
tion Test. Results failed to confirm the hypothesis that 
the drug users would show a low tolerance to frustration. 
Although both users and nonusers responded extrapuni- 
tively, reactions of users were more likely to be 
nonconformist. (French summary) (26 ref)—English 
summary. 

2816. Crook, John H. (U. Bristol, England) Darwinism 
and the sexual politics of primates. Social Science 
Information, 1973(Jun), Vol. 12(3), 7-28.—Evaluates the 
contemporary evidence for 2 viewpoints on the relevance 
of the nature-nurture issue to the place of women in 
society. Physiological and neuroendocrinological differ- 
ences between the human sexes are functionally related 
to contrasts in their behavior in a wide range of activities 
and genetic factors must be implicated in any complete 
causal explanation. Darwin emphasized the innate basis 
for behavioral contrasts but cultural and familial 
conditioning shape gender roles into patterns that are 
commonly sharply differentiated between cultures and 
societies. It is suggested that an emphasis on either 
nature or nurture in current publications is both 
misplaced and misinformed. Both sets of factors interact 
from before birth. (40 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

2817. Edwards, Griffith; Hensman, Celia & Peto, 
Julian. (Inst. of Psychiatry, Addiction Research Unit, U. 
London, England) A comparison of female and male 
motivation for drinking. International Journal of the 
Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(4), 577-587.—Compared stated 
motivations for drinking of 281 women who drank more 
than 1 or 2 times/mo, with results obtained from 306 
men in a previous study. 17 questions on reasons for 
drinking were asked, the previous week's total alcohol 
consumption estimated, and a "trouble" score (number 
of drink-related problem events) calculated. The basic 
motivational factor structure appeared rather similar for 
men and women, but some sex differences in correlations 
of factor scores with other variables were noted. 
Findings suggest the need for close analysis of social 
controls that differentially model male and female 
drinking in different societies.—Journal summary. 

2818. Fabian, Judith J. (Tamalpais High School, 
Larkspur, Calif.) The role of the therapist in the process 
of sexual emancipation. Psychiatric Opinion, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 10(4), 31-33.— Cites issues in psychology that have 
arisen as a result of the change in women's role and self- 
conception. Competition, sexuality, self-actualization, 
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chivalry, and masculinity are discussed in relation to the 
feminist outlook. 

2819. Fendrich, James M. & Tarleau, Alison T. 
(Florida State U.) Marching to a different drummer: 
Occupational and political correlates of former student 
activists. Social Forces, 1973(Dec), Vol. 52(2), 245-253. 
—Examined 3 groups to study long-range consequences 
of student political activism: (a) 28 former civil rights 
activists, (b) 31 student government members, and (c) 36 
apolitical undergraduates. It was hypothesized that 
variation in political activism would be linked with 
differing occupations and political orientations. Former 
civil rights activists were heavily concentrated in the 
knowledge and human service occupations and were 
politically radical to liberal in their attitudes and 
behavior. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2820. Fidell, Linda S. & DeLamater, John (Eds.). 
Women in the professions: What's all the fuss about? 
Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1971. 144 p.—Contains a 
reprint of 9 papers which previously appeared as a 
special issue of American Behavioral Scientist, Volume 15, 
Number 2, concerning the status of the American 
woman in the professional work force (see PA, Vol 
48:771, 778, 813, 824, 829, and 1062). 

2821. Fischer, Claude S. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Urban malaise. Social Forces, 1973(Dec), Vol. 52(2), 
221-235.—Presents data from several US and foreign 
surveys to test the relationship between community size 
and personal unhappiness. The data fail to indicate that 
community size fosters personal unhappiness. (45 ref) 

2822. Forrer, Gordon R. Psychiatric self-help. Roslyn 
Heights, N.Y.: Libra, 1973. 67 p. $5.—Based on 
comparisons of psychological operations to economic 
activities in the marketplace, 6 steps for reducing nervous 
tension are described (e.g. doing a good deed daily, 
writing down all thoughts for an extended period, and 
withholding complaints). 

2823. Garfield, Mark D. & Garfield, Emily F. (U. 
California, San Diego) A longitudinal study of drugs on 
a campus. International Journal of the Addictions, 1973, 
Vol. 8(4), 599-611.—Compared results of a follow-up 
survey (1971) of drug use among 100 undergraduates at à 
suburban residential university on the West Coast with 
the results of 2 previous studies done in 1969 and 1970. 
Ss completed a 49-item questionnaire designed to 
distinguish between various drugs used most often (e.g. 
alcohol, marihuana, hashish, and LSD). Results show 
that (a) marihuana use has leveled off at approximately 
69%, (b) a previous correlation between marihuana use 
and seniority was not obtained, (c) there were approxi- 
mately 2 times as many female marihuana users às male 
(76 vs 36%), (d) there were no increases in hashish use, 
(e) there was a 5% increase in LSD use (12 vs 7% in 
1969), (f) reported mescaline use is 9% higher than LSD 
use (28 vs 19%, although this suggests that Ss are aware 
of pharmacological differences between the drugs), (g) 
wine is the most frequently used form of alcohol, and (h) 
alcohol consumption increases with seniority. It is 
suggested that similar patterns of drug use are occurring 
at other colleges and universities.—L. Gorsey. ` 

2824. Gerson, L. W. & Kraker, H. F. (Memorial U. 
Newfoundland, St. John’s, Canada) Two patterns of 
dexedrine usage among college students. Psychiatria 
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Clinica, 1972, Vol. 5(2), 131-136.—Observed 2 response 
patterns to the effects of dexedrine among 24 college 
students. Ss who perceived the effects of the drug as 
causing “highs” learned this definition from persons who 
were experienced in drug use. Users who were intro- 
duced to dexedrine by individuals not experienced in 
large-scale drug use saw the drug as aiding them to stay 
awake to accomplish specific tasks. This 2nd group of 
users tended to define the sensations associated with a 
“high” as unwanted side effects. Results suggest that an 
evaluation of the patient’s peer group is essential to 
adequate clinical appraisal of the case.—Journal 
summary. 

2825. Green, Logan L. & Haymes, Michael. (Inst. for 
Juvenile Research, Chicago, Ill.) Value orientation and 
psychosocial adjustment at various levels of marijuana 
use. Journal of Youth & Adolescence, 1973(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 
213-231.—Administered the California Psychological 
Inventory (CPI) and the Value Orientations Question- 
naire (VOQ) to 475 undergraduates. The VOQ assesses 5 
dimensions of value orientations (time, human nature, 
relational, activity, and man-nature). Frequent users of 
marihuana and adamant nonusers (those who never used 
marihuana and never will) each accounted for 23% of the 
sample. The CPI showed that the frequent user, in 
comparison to the occasional users and the nonusers, but 
especially relative to the adamant nonuser, were more 
interpersonally and intellectually effective, trusting in 
others, and confident, and possessed a greater degree of 
ego strength. The adamant nonusers were more submis- 
sive, lacking in self-insight, judgmental, and dependent 
on external structure, Results are interpreted in terms of 
the value orientations that have primacy for the members 
of each group. Results are supported by a factor analysis 
of the VOQ. (30 ref)—Journal abstract, 

2826. Greenberg, Jerrold. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) A study of male homosexuals (predominantly 
college students). Journal of the American College Health 
Association, 1973(Oct), Vol. 22(1), 56-60.—Administered 
à questionnaire to 86 male homosexuals, 53 of them 
college students, all belonging to homophile organiza- 
tions, concerning sexual behavior, family background, 
religious attitudes, drug usage, and items of a demo- 
Braphic nature. The incidences of drug use and of 
venereal disease were greater than expected. Parents 
were perceived as unhappily married, and religion was of 
little importance in the Ss’ lives, Most Ss had no 
preference for 1 particular sexual behavior. 90% had 
experienced anal intercourse; 40% had not experienced 
heterosexual intercourse; no preference was expressed by 
most for inserter or insertee roles during anal intercourse 
or fellatio, (22 ref)—Journal summary. 

2827. Greene, Mark H: DuPont, Robert L. & 
Rubenstein, Rebecca M. (Narcotics Treatment Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C.) Amphetamines in the Dis- 

trict of Columbia. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 29(6), 773-776.—Presents observations 
of amphetamine usage made in 2,133 arrestees, 320 of 
whom were amphetamine abusers, 93% of amphetamine 
abuse occurred among people who were active opiate 
abusers. Methamphetamine administered iv was used to 
augment the effects obtained from oral methadone or 
poor-quality heroin. The pattern of abuse showed that 
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doses were low, did not tend to escalate in amount or 
frequency of administration, were intermittently admin- 
istered, and were administered iv. Amphetamine abusing 
arrestees (a) were less likely to have been charged with 
violent crimes than arrestees who lacked evidence of 
drug abuse and (b) were no more likely to have been 
charged with violent crimes than opiate-abusing arres- 
tees. There was no evidence to support malignant 
consequences of this type of amphetamine abuse. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2828. Grof, Stanislav. (Maryland Psychiatric Re- 
search Center, Catonsville) LSD and the cosmic game: 
Outline of psychedelic cosmology and ontology. Journal 
for the Study of Consciousness, 1972-1973, Vol. 5(2), 
165-193.—Provides a brief history of the use of psyche- 
delic drugs, particularly LSD. Research is summarized 
and a metaphysical system derived. The most frequently 
occurring metaphysical problem in psychedelic sessions 
was that of the existence and nature of a Supreme Being, 
the ultimate force in this universe, or God. The 3- 
dimensional world is only one of many experiential 
worlds created by the Universal Mind. This world 
involves an endless number of individual entities and 
sentient beings experiencing themselves as separate from 
each other as well as from their common source. The 
answers to 5 basic cosmological and ontological ques- 
tions are provided: the nature of the ultimate principle of 
the universe, its spirit, the phenomenon of life, the origin 
and purpose of man, and the place of the individual in 
the overall scheme. (21 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

2829. Herman, Michele H. & Sedlacek, William E. (U. 
Maryland, Counseling Center) Sexist attitudes among 
male university students. Journal of College Student 
Personnel, 1973(Nov), Vol. 14(6), 544—548.—Adminis- 
tered Sedlacek and Brooks's Situational Attitude Scale 
(SAS), which measures attitudes toward people in 10 
hypothetical personal and social situations using seman- 
tic differential rating scales, to 151 male and 41 female 
undergraduates. The SAS, originally developed to assess 
attitudes toward blacks, was modified to assess attitudes 
toward women in nontraditional roles. 2 forms were 
developed, 1 containing references to women, and 1 to a 
person of unspecified sex. While situations varied greatly 
as to how much they differentiated between the test 
forms, 2 were consistent—where a woman was selling 
magazines and where she was a service station attendant. 
Attitudes toward women were generally more positive 
then they would be if the person's sex was unspecified. 
Female Ss responded most positively to a situation 
involving a female doctor. It is concluded that sexism is 
more than a negative reaction—it is a stereotype 
Teaction to a change in sex roles for either sex—L- 
Gorsey. 

2830. Hoiberg, Bruce C. & Stires, Lloyd K. (U. 
Connecticut) The effect of several types of pretrial 
Publicity on the guilt attributions of simulated jurors- 
Journal of Applied Social Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 3(3), 
267-275.—Tested the effects of 2 types of pretrial 
publicity (PTP) on the guilt verdicts of 312 simulated 
jurors. Heinous PTP was manipulated by varying the 
degree to which the lurid details of a rape-murder were 
Presented to prospective jurors. Prejudgment PTP varie 
in the extent to which it implied that the defendant was 
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the perpetrator of the rape-murder. As predicted, PTP 
which was high in either heinousness or prejudgment 
increased the females’ tendency to conclude—after trial 
evidence—that the defendant was guilty of the crime. 
The biasing effect of prejudgment PTP, however, was 
significant only among females categorized as being of 
low IQ. In contrast, neither dimension of PTP signifi- 
cantly influenced the guilt verdicts of male jurors. 
Several possible explanations of the ser differential 
vulnerability to PTP are proposed. In addition, evidence 
was obtained that female jurors may have been derogat- 
ing the rape-murder victim and defensively minimizing 
the gravity of her fate as a result of motivations to 
believe in a just world.—Journal abstract. 

2831. Kónig, Rene. (U. Cologne, W. Germany) A la 
mode: On the social psychology of fashion. (Trans. F. 
Bradley). New York, N.Y.: Seabury Press, 1973. 239 p. 
$8.95. — Discusses the human interest in fashion and why 
it persists, the psychological implications of fashion and 
its relation to sexual roles and mores, and the ceremonial 
functions and economic significance of dress. A histori- 
cal survey of man's reaction to various fashions is 
presented, and the relationship of consumer and fashion 
behaviors is discussed. (3⁄4 p ref) 

2832. Krupinski, Jerzy & Stoller, Alan (Eds.). Drug 
use by the young population of Melbourne. Melbourne, 
Australia: Mental Health ^ Authority, Special 
Publications No. 4, 1973. 181 p.—Offers data on drug 
abuse in countries outside of Australia, and presents 
statistics on the use of licit and illicit drugs in Melbourne 
and in a suburb of Sydney. The psychological and 
sociological aspects of drug abuse are considered, and 
the problems of prevention, treatment, and rehabilitation 
arediscussed. 2 survey questionnaires are reproduced. 
(24 p ref) 

2833. Lalonde, Pierre. (St. Jean de Dieu Hosp., 
Community Psychiatric Service, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) [The psychedelic personality.] (Fren) Toxico- 
manies, 1973(Oct), Vol. 6(4), 343-358.—Reviews studies 
of the effects of drugs, primarily LSD, marihuana, 
hashish, amphetamines, and tranquilizers, on the person- 
ality of users. A psychoanalytic interpretation of drug 
use involves a consideration of (a) the desire for drugs, 
(b) the defiance of death among adolescents, (c) somatic 
Changes in the adolescent, (d) ego changes caused by the 
use of drugs, and (e) the compensation phenomenon. 
The absence of combativeness and the passivity of users 
may be seen as a reaction against a society which is 
becoming more and more competitive. (French summa- 
ty) (41 ref) —English summary. E 

2834. Lamontagne, Yves. (National Inst. of Scientific 
Research, St. Jean de Dieu Hosp., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) [Can we really quit smoking?] (Fren) Toxico- 
manies, 1973(Oct), Vol. 6(4), 333-341.— Briefly reviews 
studies of the effectiveness of (a) antismoking cam- 
paigns, (b) medication, (c) antismoking clinics, (d) group 
therapy, and (e) behavior therapy in helping smokers 
quit smoking. None of these methods has been found to 
be superior to the others and long-term results are 
Benerally poor. The need for intensive and continual 
antismoking campaigns and treatment aimed at long- 
term results is noted. (French summary) (72 rel) 
—English summary. 
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2835. Lee, Richard B. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Male-female residence arrangements and political 
power in human hunter-gatherers. Archives of Sexual 
Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 3(2), 167-173.—Notes that the 
origin of male political power has been sought in the 
dominance behavior of the nonhuman primates. Data 
from the living hunting and gathering peoples offer a 
corrective to this viewpoint. Several theorists have 
developed models of early human groups that placed 
males at the center with females drawn in from outside 
through exchange networks. These models contradict the 
known facts about hunting and gathering peoples. Data 
are presented from a study of bushmen in which social 
grouping consisted of both males and females at the 
center. The burden of the hunter-gatherer evidence 
(along with that from primate field studies) favors a 
model of early human society in which females wielded 
considerable political power as a result of their economic 


independence and their ability to exercise discretion in — 


their choice of spouse. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2836. Leopold, Edith A. (U. Pennsylvania, Medical 
School) Community representation: A study of role 
perceptions and behavior. Human Relations, 1973, Vol. 
26(6), 695-713.—Studied representative role orientation 
in 65 members of 3 boards which serve as policy- 
formulating bodies of a community-wide health and 
welfare council. In the face of the broad assumption that 
policy-formulating boards reflect community-wide 
needs, interests, and wishes, such health and welfare 
endeavors in practice seem to overlook basic aspects of 
representation having to do with authorized delegation 
of rights and duties on behalf of a designated constituen- 
cy and the accountability accompanying legitimate 
representative assignment. Of conditions studied under 
legitimate role authorization, perceived accountability 
provided the clearest evidence of direct association with 
representative role orientation. Factors include source of 
appointment, role prescription, role salience, group 
interaction, group valuation, and finally perceived group 
relevance. Implications of the findings are discussed and 


suggestions advanced for sharpening the relevance of 


community representation to constituency needs and 
wishes. (47 ref)—W. W. Meissner. 

2837. Lewis, Michael D. & Lewis, Judith A. (Gover- 
nors State U., Park Forest South, Ill.) A schematic for 
change. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
52(5), 320-323.—Outlines 6 steps in change strategy: 
value orientation; value commitment; system analysis 
(i.e., study of the situation to be changed); estimation of 
support from outside the system; strategy development; 
and strategy See A case history illustrates the 

ication of the procedure. 
më Lewit, Sarat Sterilization associated with 
induced abortion: JPSA findings. Family Planning 
Perspectives, 1973(Sum), Vol. 53), 177-182.—The Joint 
Program for the Study of Abortion which examined the 
abortion experience of 72988 women who had legal 
abortions between July 1, 1970 and June 30, 1971 in 60 
hospitals and 6 freestanding clinics also obtained 
information on concurrent elective sterilization. Steriliza- 
tion was chosen by 3.7% of all those who had abortions. 
The proportions sterilized increased sharply with age and 


parity, indicating that older abortion-seeking women 
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with large families were more apt to prefer a permanent 
method. Women on nonprivate service (i.e., the medical- 
ly indigent) were sterilized more frequently than were 
women on private service, as were nonwhite women 
compared to white women. Still, the level of sterilizing 
operations reported here, even among the groups with 
the highest proportions sterilized, is well below those for 
other areas of the world for which comparable data are 
available.—R. S. Albin. 

2839. Liss, Jay L. & Welner, Amos. (Washington U., 
Medical School) Change in homosexual orientation. 
American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1973(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 
102-104.—Describes the history of a 26-yr-old male 
whose homosexual orientation changed spontaneously to 
a heterosexual one. This occurred after at least 11 yrs of 
active homosexuality and 8 yrs of exclusive homosexuali- 
ty. Possible reasons for this are cited. The role of 
psychotherapy in effecting the change is negated. It may 
be possible that the disorder persists, albeit covertly. 
Speculation on psychological mechanisms underlying the 
change are not presented. A change in sexual orientation 
may occur as natural history in this sexual behavior.—R. 
S. Albin. 

2840. Luetgert, M. J. & Armstrong, Ann H. (U. 
Illinois, Chicago Circle) Methodological issues in drug 
usage surveys: Anonymity, recency, and frequency. 
International Journal of the Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(4), 
683-689.—Used 3 methods of data collection to study 
the effects of anonymity (anonymous questionnaire, 
coded questionnaire, and individual interview) on 
reported frequency and recency of marihuana use by 574 
undergraduates. Ss were classified according to 4 levels 
of use: current frequent use, frequent use in the past, 
occasional use, and nonuse. Reported incidence of 
marihuana use was not affected by anonymity per se. 
Reported incidence of frequent use in the past was 
greater than expected when the interview technique was 
used (p < .01). It is suggested that anonymity may be 
an important variable when the dimensions of frequency 
and recency use are evaluated.—Journal summary. 

2841. Manis, Jerome G. (Western Michigan U.) The 
concept of social problems: Vox populi and sociological 
analysis. Social Problems, 1974, Vol. 21(3), 305-315.—To 
many sociologists, social problems are conditions consid- 
ered to be undesirable by a large number of people. 
While the concept relies upon public judgments, expo- 
nents of the definition claim to be value-free. This 
questionable position is maintained in Merton’s distinc- 
tion between manifest and latent problems. The categor- 
ies indicate the existence of unrecognized social prob- 
lems while retaining the public's value perspective. 
Unlike functional analysis, which distinguishes between 
objective conditions and subjective interpretations, the 
manifest-latent social problems categories are limited to 
subjective interpretations. Current usage ignores the 
possibility that some perceived social problems may be 
trivial or spurious. Applying the scientific values and 

norms of sociology offers a possible alternative. The 
values of modern science may provide useful criteria for 
redefining the concept of social problems. (19 ref) —S. L. 
Warren. 

2842. Mellett, Thomas P. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Pittsburgh, Pa.) Attitudes and personal values of 
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Vietnam veterans. Newsletter for Research in Mental 
Health & Behavioral Sciences, 1973(May), Vol. 15(2), 4-9, 
— Conducted semistructured interviews with 130 norma] 
Vietnam veterans in an attempt to understand the values 
of the population group from which most patients in a 
Veterans Administration hospital were drawn. Results 
show that about 75% of the Ss were firstborn or second- 
born children of large families. The fathers, almost 
always less educated than the veterans and with no 
special vocational training, usually supported their 
families by working as skilled or unskilled laborers. Data 
confirm the thesis that the Vietnam conflict is a poor 
man's war yet these veterans did not seem to perceive 
themselves as members of an oppressed minority. When 
Ss were asked to rate the relative importance of 9 values, 
the following rank order (from most to least important) 
was obtained: independence, family, achievement, finan- 
cial security, peace of mind, social concern, patriotism, 
sociability, and sexual attractiveness.—R. S. Albin. 

2843. Meyerowitz, J. H. & Malev, Jonathan S. 
Pubescent  attitudinal correlates antecedent to 
adolescent illegitimate pregnancy. Journal of Youth & 
Adolescence, 1973(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 251-258. —Conducted 
a factor analysis of 70 items relating to correlates of 
adolescent pregnancy which were taken from a 200-item 
social attitude survey administered to over 8,000 7th 
graders. 7 acceptable factors accounting for over 80% of 
the variance emerged, 3 of which support preliminary 
hypotheses about adolescent pregnancy predictors (Ex- 
ternal Locus of Control, Societal Rejection, and Acting 
Out). It is noted that demographic factors, peer and 
reference group acceptability of the 7 factor behaviors, 
and opportunity must also be present for the critical step 
from predisposition to action to occur. (30 ref)—L. 
Gorsey. 

2844. Moolton, Routh. [Psychoanalytical reflections 
on the women's liberation movement.] (Span) Revista 
Psicoanálisis, Psiquiatria y Psicologia, 1973(Jan), No. 1, 
85-110.—Presents the views of a female doctor. Topics 
covered include personal observations concerning pro- 
fessional women, present problems of the female 
professional, history of the feminist movement, some 
problems since mid-century, the present feminist move- 
ment, and various case histories. 

2845. Nias, David. (Inst. of Psychiatry, U. London, 
England) Psychology and the EEC. New Society, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 23(544), 529-531.—Investigated the 
relation of personality and social attitudes to the issue of 
Britain joining the European Economic Community. 119 
Ss (average age, 40 yrs) from various occupations 
completed the Wilson-Patterson Conservatism Scale and 
the Eysenck Personality Inventory. Opposition to joining 
was Significantly related to ethnocentrism, realism (or 
tough-mindedness), low occupational status, a prefer- 
ence for the Labour Party, perceived lack of knowledge 
about the Common Market, and a feeling that life in 
Britain is changing for the worse. Theoretical and 
practical implications of the results are discussed. 
—Author abstract. 

2846. Orcutt, James D. (Florida State U.) Societal 
reaction and the response to deviation in small groups. 
Social Forces, 1973(Dec), Vol. 52(2), 259-267.—Hypoth- 
esizes that small group laboratory research provides 4 
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methodology for the study of the social processes 
involved in labeling deviance. Small group research by 
Schachter, and Sampson and Brandon is discussed from 
the labeling theory perspective. (43 ref) 

2847. Otterbein, Charlotte S. & Otterbein, Keith F. 
Believers and beaters: A case study of supernatural 
beliefs and child rearing in the Bahama Islands. 
American Anthropologist, 1973(Oct), Vol. 75(5) 
1670-1681.—Tested the hypothesis that caretakers who 
fear the supernatural will inflict more pain on the 
children in their charge than those caretakers who do not 
fear the supernatural. The hypothesis is derived from 
theories which suggest that child training practices 
influence adult personality, including beliefs in the 
supernatural, and these beliefs influence the training of 
children. Data were obtained from interviews with 20 
caretakers in the village of Congo Town on Andros 
Island in the Bahamas, about the training of their 48 
children and grandchildren and their beliefs in the 
supernatural. Differences in training practices and 
attitudes toward the supernatural support the hypothesis. 
—Journal abstract. 

2848. Phillips, Nancy E. (Environmental Design 
Group, Cambridge, Mass.) Militarism and grass-roots 
involvement in the military-industrial complex. Journal 
of Conflict Resolution, 1973(Dec), Vol. 17(4), 625-655. 
—Analyzed data from a survey of 381 men in the New 
London, Connecticut, area to learn whether people 
involved in the military-industrial complex (either 
formerly, as with veterans, or presently, as with defense 
workers) are more likely than those not involved to have 
“belligerent” opinions on foreign policy. Results indicate 
that military-industrial involvement and belligerence are 
associated and that the relationship is probably causal 
rather than a result of self-selection alone. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2849. Plasek, Wayne. (California State U., Nor- 
thridge) Marxist and American sociological conceptions 
of alienation: Implications for social problems theory. 
Social Problems, 1974, Vol. 21(3), 316-328.—Examines 
analytic and normative properties of Marxist and 
American concepts of alienation. The Marxist concept of 
alienation is dialectically related to economic structure 
and productive, self-developing activities. A condition of 
alienation involves control over man and his develop- 
ment, as defined by a theory of human nature and by 
institutions and social processes of his own making. 
Marx’s analysis of the dynamics of capitalism may be 
understood as an explanation of the social bases of 
alienation in capitalist societies. Control is viewed as 
objective by the observer employing a theory of human 
nature and is not necessarily identical to the conscious- 
ness of the actors. Explicit and implicit normative 
properties of the 2 conceptions are examined in terms of 
their analytic implications. Implications for social 
problems theory are discussed, including (2) the desira- 
bility of further analysis of the consciousness of actors 
and researchers as elements of social processes involved 
in social phenomena, (b) the necessity of certain value 
judgments, (c) the treatment of power and control, and 
(d) attention to work as a social problem. (26 ref)—S. L. 
Warren. 
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2850. Pym, Bridget. (U. Sheffield, England) The 
making of a successful pressure group. British Journal 
of Sociology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 24(4), 448-461.—Examined 
the relationship between several group variables—bar- 
gaining power, legitimacy, organization—and legislative 
success of radical groups attempting to change the law 
on moral issues (divorce, abortion, homosexuality, 
euthanasia, capital punishment). Problems were encoun- 
tered both with the definitions of a pressure group and 
with assessment of legislative success. Despite these 
difficulties, the most successful group, the Abortion Law 
Reform Association, can be characterized by vigorous 
internal organization, favorable public opinion, the 
necessity for lobbying, and the availability of flexible 
sponsors for potential legislation. —K. G. Shaver. 

2851. Richards, James M. (Johns Hopkins U., Center 
for Social Organization of Schools) Some psychosocial 
consequences of a change to a replacement birthrate in 
the United States. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 59(1), 1-8.—Considers that a change to à 
replacement birthrate and a stable population would 
include changes in the population age distribution. 
Estimates of such age distribution changes were used to 
estimate changes in several psychological characteristics 
of the US population, including average abilities, 
personality patterns, and incidence of important life 
transitions. Results indicate that these age distribution 
changes alone would produce no major changes in, the 
average psychological characteristics. Age distribution- 
related psychological changes do not appear to pose any 


me 


serious objection to a replacement birthrate in the US. 


(22 ref)—Journal abstract. bo. 

2852. Roebuck, Julian B. & Barker, Thomas. (Missis- 
sippi State U.) A typology of police corruption. Social 
Problems, 1974, Vol. 21(3), 423-437.—Postulates an 
of police corruption derived from à 
content analysis of the literature (1960-1972) and the 


in each church area were 
the least degree 
church E md 
ignificantly related. 
A. Schrank, Holly L. & Gilmore, D c 
gan State U.) Correlates of fashion leadership: Implica- 
tions for fashion process theory. Sociological Quarterly, 
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1973(Fal), Vol. 14(4), 534-543.—Discusses possible 
implications of a study of clothing fashion leadership for 
current sociological theory in regard to the process of 
fashion diffusion. Theory of the diffusion of innovations 
was chosen as the framework for the investigation. 
Rating scales were administered to 145 college females to 
study fashion innovativeness and fashion opinion leader- 
ship in relation to selected social, psychological, and 
economic variables. Results suggest that since the test of 
collective selection occurs in the local social system, 
theories regarding the operation of the fashion process 
account more fully for the rate and degree of acceptance 
and rejection of innovations in the local social system, 
and for the functions of local participants in the process. 
The question of whether current sociological theory 
accounts for diffusion of new ideas, practices, and 
products as well as their development and selection is 
considered. (20 ref}—Journal abstract. 

2855. Spadaro, Robert N. (Temple U.) Some folkways 
of political leaders: The rules of the game. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 59(1), 125-126. 
—Compared opinions about political folkways of politi- 
cal leaders and of voters before, during, and after an 
urban mayoralty election. 20 politicians and 141 voters 
were administered a questionnaire composed of 8 
specific folkways. Politicians and voters were substantial- 
ly in agreement on 7 of the 8 folkways. Voters 
increasingly, over the 3 time periods, rejected the 
effectiveness of personal contact, while politicians 
remained strongly in support of such campaigning. It is 
suggested that politicians adhere to specific campaign 
folkways regardless of voter preference. The significance 
of this trend in understanding political campaigning is 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

2856. Stabler, John R. & Goldberg, Faye J. (Georgia 
State U.) The black and white symbolic matrix. 
International Journal of Symbology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 4(2), 
27-35.—Notes that black and white are often used to 
convey positive and negative evaluations. 4 categories 
and examplars from culture and literature are presented: 
black as negative and black as positive, and white as 
negative and as positive. The influence of color attitudes 
on racial attitudes is discussed. Also cited are the 
implications for individual personality in associations 
between events, objects, or people and color. This 
relationship is further studied in terms of linguistic 
m and symbols and their referents, (17 ref)—R. 

d n. 


2857. Stallings, Robert A. (U. Evansville) Patterns of 
belief _in social i 


that participants are bonded together b a co 
held set of beliefs differentiating them fon E 
pants, This is especially true of N. Smelser’s 1962 theory 
of collective behavior and its 
generalized belief. Components of the generalized belief 
are examined in light of recent studies of groups within 
the environmental movement; results disclose significant 
heterogeneity, 
environmental problems and visions of solutions. Ques- 
tionnaire data 
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group within one urban environmental Coalition are 
presented and the distribution of beliefs across its 
structure described. The degree of homogeneity of beliefs 
decreased with movement from the center to the 
periphery of the group. These analyses Suggest that 
collective action by social movement organizations 
results from emergent internal Processes and structures 
rather than initial consensus among movement partici- 
pants. (35 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2858. Steinmetz, Suzanne K. & Straus, Murray A. 
(Eds.). (Lincoln U.) Violence in the family. New York, 
N.Y.: Dodd, Mead, 1974. ix, 337 p.—Presents a 
collection of 38 papers on the origins and effects of 
violence in the family. Topics include the origins of 
violence between spouses and siblings, patterns of 
violence between spouses and kin, approaches to 
controlling violence, violent parents, and the family as a 
training ground for societal violence. 

2859. Stenger, Charles A. (Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D.C.) Life style shock: The psychological 
experience of being an American prisoner of war in the 
Vietnam conflict. Newsletter for Research in Mental 
Health & Behavioral Sciences, 1973(May), Vol. 15(2), 1-4. 
—Describes the intense psychological impact of becom- 
ing a prisoner of war (POW). The sources of information 
used to delineate these experiences include (a) studies of 
POWs from World War II and Korea, (b) Department of 
Defense interviews with Vietnam-era servicemen who 
escaped or were released, and (c) the analysis of experts. 
The life-style shock that occurs when the prisoner is cut 
off from the life which he was used to, he identified with, 
and which counted for something reoccurs when he is 
released. As a prisoner, the active, self-responsible life- 
style is lost and replaced by a passive, compliant one that 
does not reinforce self-esteem. “Gearing down" is one 
way of decribing the adaptive process. Attention that 
cannot be directed toward important activities is redistri- 
buted. Then, freedom brings the need to reverse this 
adaptive process—to have to make decisions, not to 
expect disappointment, and to reintegrate oneself. 
Interpersonal relationships upon return must be forth- 
right and communicative.—R. S. Albin. 

2860. Stratton, John. (Yale U., Medical School) Cops 
and drunks: Police attitudes and actions in dealing with 
Indian drunks. International Journal of the Addictions, 
1973, Vol. 8(4, 613-621—Examined attitudes and 
actions of 10 policemen dealing with Indian drunks ina 
Southwestern town adjacent to a Navaho reservation. 
Drunks were usually taken to the station, booked, and 
thrown into the "drunk tank" until they would face the 
judge in the morning (the “revolving door" pattern). 
Criteria for arrest were arbitrary and highly dependent 
on the S and his mood; treatment given drunks ranged 
from indifference to brutality. Most Ss considered that 
no Indian could “hold his liquor" and that this inability 
to drink was a racial trait. Jailing of drunks was 
considered necessary by all Ss. Most Ss had thought 
about the drunkenness problem but had been unable to 
act upon their ideas. Alternatives to the present role of 
policemen in handling drunken behavior are discussed. 
(20 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

2861. Straus, Murray A. (U. New Hampshire) A 
general systems theory approach to a theory of violence 
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between family members. Social Science Information, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 12(3), 105-125.—Presents the successive 
stages used in 1 specific attempt to apply aspects of 
systems theory to formulate a preliminary theory for 
violence in the nuclear family. A diagram provides an 
inventory of possibly relevant variables, suggests their 
interrelationships and their flow. Relevant variables 
include family position, values, beliefs, and personality 
characteristics of family members, precipitating factors 
to violence, societal variables, familial and sexual 
violence, consequences for child, for family and for 
society. The stabilization of violence in the family system 
is examined and a propositional theory of family 
violence is proposed. (30 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

2862. Strimbu, Jerry L.; Schoenfeldt, Lyle F. & Sims, 
O. Suthern. (U. Georgia) Sex differences in college 
student drug use. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 14(6), 507-510.—Administered a ques- 
tionnaire about patterns of drug use and related 
behaviors to 14,744 male and 9,731 female undergradu- 
ates. The male mean usage level was significantly higher 
than the female level for 7 of the 9 substances evaluated 
(tobacco, alcohol, marihuana, LSD, glue, narcotics, and 
hallucinogens). Female usage exceeded male usage on 
only 1 substance—strong stimulants; however, no sex 
differences were reported for the use of depressants. The 
practical significance of the results is discussed.—L. 
Gorsey. 

2863. Taintor, Zebulon. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
The “why” of youthful drug abuse. Journal of School 
Health, 1974(Jan), Vol. 44(1), 26-29.—Explores the roots 
of youthful drug abuse found in society, families, 
Schools, peer groups, and individuals. Contributing 
factors include the declining consensus about values in 
our society, the generation gap, and changes in the 
family. Parental influences are declining while peer 
groups are more salient. As drug dependency deepens, 
the influence of conditioning and individual psychody- 
namics is greater than social and group factors. Drug 
education is considered to be ineffectual because 
socializing and educative functions are confused. Thus, 
in order to diminish drug abuse in this group, help must 
be directed at all the sources, not only the individual. 
—R. S. Albin. 

2864. Wardell, Doug & Mehra, N. (U. Alberta, Center 
for Advanced Study in Theoretical Psychology, Edmon- 
ton, Canada) Prediction of marijuana usage among 
students in a university residence. Journal of College 
Student Personnel, 1974(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 31-33.—At- 
tempted to discover predictors of examination averages 
and marihuana use from factors derived from 70 
demographic and personality (16 PF) variables. Ss were 
521 undergraduates living in a university residence 1n 
1969-1971. A principal components analysis revealed 24 
factors accounting for approximately 68% of the vari- 
ance among the 70 variables. These included Extraver- 
sion and Anxiety, Socioeconomic Status, Extracurricular 
Participation, Student Leadership, Sexual Activity, and 
Achievement Orientation. Only 8.4% of the variance in 
examination averages was accounted for by the 24 
factors; Academic Responsibility was the most impor- 
tant. 21% of the variance in marihuana use was 
predicted; 4 factors (Liberalism, Secularity, Low Aca- 
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demic Responsibility, and Low Vertical Mobility) were 
particularly relevant to drug use.—L. Gorsey. 

2865. Warren, Jim. (American Psychological Assn., 
Washington, D.C.) Peace pills for Presidents? Psycholo- 
gy Today, 1973(Oct), Vol. 7(5), 59-60.—Proposes an 
explanation for the fact that Kenneth Clark's 1971 call 
for à peace pill for political leaders was greeted with 
hostility by the general public and his professional 
colleagues as well. Clark may have misunderstood the 
reason for the level of hostility directed at him. Rather 
than wanting to believe that leaders are perfect, his 
critics may suspect that if their leaders are required to 
take behavior-modifying drugs, they will also be required 
to take some themselves.—E. J. Posavac. 

2866. Whatley, Alice E. & Appel, Victor H. (U. Texas, 
Austin) Convergence of attitudes among college stu- 
dents. Journal of College Student Personnel, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 14(6), 511-516.—Determined whether the intersex 
convergence phenomenon is applicable to the measure- 
ment of undergraduate attitudes toward marriage and 
the family. 74 male and 124 female undergraduates 
completed a marriage and family questionnaire in 1966, 
and 91 male and 209 female undergraduates completed it 
in 1970. Males showed significant changes in their 
responses to 6 items (purpose of life, venereal disease, 
premarital pregnancy, abortion, chastity, and the basis of 
marriage), while females showed changes on 7 items 
(traditional morality, purpose of life, judgment of an act, 
premarital pregnancy abortion, chastity, and the basis of 
marriage). The changes for both men and women were 
toward a more liberal position. No differences were 
found in the amounts of attitude change for either sex. 
Comparisons of the discrepancies in agree responses in 
1966 and 1970 showed a significant overall decrement in 
proportion differences for men and women (i.¢., attitudi- 
nal intersex convergence). (15 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

2867. Winthrop, Henry, et al. (U. South Florida) 
Poverty in America: Economic inequality, new ideolo- 
gies, and the search for educational opportunity. 
Journal of Human Relations, 1972, Vol. 20(3), 396 p. 
—Discusses poverty in America with specific reference 


to racial groups, non-English speaking minorities, and 
Pix miti Blacks, Puerto Ricans, and 


School, Boston) Changing stereotyped sex roles: Some 
problems for women and men. Psychiatric Opinion, 
73(Apr) Vol. U r 
cina sex role obligations in American society. The 
renewed interest in, and the glorification 
concept of motherhood that occurred after World War II 
is viewed as a result of the lessening of other demands on 
women, thus freeing much of their time and energy for 
children. This change in notions about what is correct 
and incorrect in behavior is described by differentiating 
between ego and superego decisions. While the role of 
women has changed over time, the male role is seen as 
more deeply rooted in an historical-social tradition. It is 
concluded that feminism, if it does not include changes 
in male stereotypic roles as well as in those of women, 
will bring chaos and difficulties to men.—R. S. Albin. 
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SOCIAL BEHAVIOR AND INTERPERSONAL 
PROCESSES 


2869. Bauer, Ernest A. (Kansas State U.) Personal 
space: A study of blacks and whites. Sociometry, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 36(3), 402-408.—15 male and 15 female 
blacks and equal numbers of whites all college age were 
asked to approach, “as close as comfortable,” a confed- 
erate of their own sex and race whom they did not know. 
Data were analyzed to investigate differences in the 
distances chosen attributable to race, sex, or their 
interaction. It was found that white males chose the most 
distant positions (X = 17.8 in.), white females were 
next(X = 134 in), black males followed(X =11.4in.), 
and black females were most proximal (X —8.1 in.). 
No significant differences were found for sex 
and the interaction of sex and race, but white Ss 
chose significantly greater distances than did black Ss 
(p <.05). Results are interpreted as possibly being due to 
different cues eliciting distancing in the 2 groups. It is 
also suggested that the verbal instructions may have been 
construed differently by members of the 2 groups. 
—Journal abstract. 

2870. Freedman, Jonathan L.; Carlsmith, J. Merrill & 
Sears, David O. (Columbia U.) Social psychology. (2nd 
ed.). Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 1974, xiii, 526 
Pp.— Presents the revised 2nd edition of a textbook for 
undergraduates on principles and concepts of social 
psychology. New chapters on social perception and 
attribution theory and environmental and urban psy- 
chology are presented, and more recent research is 
integrated into the discussions of social psychological 
methodology, group structure and dynamics, attitudes 
and attitude change, aggression, compliance, liking, and 
other social phenomena. (41 p ref) 

2871. Knight, David J.; Langmeyer, Daniel & 
Lundgren, David C. (U. Cincinnati) Eye-contact, dis- 
tance, and affiliation: The role of observer bias. 
Sociometry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 36(3), 390-401.—Examines 
methodological issues associated with standard proce- 
dures for studying eye-contact behavior, 2 experiments 
investigated the effects on Os’ recordings of eye-contact 
in a dyad with interaction distances of 2, 5, and 8 ft when 
the S being observed was (a) a naive S free to engage in 
€ye-contact or not or (b) a confederate who maintained 
standardized eye behavior across interaction distances. 
Male undergraduates served as Ss in both experiments. O 
distance was held constant at 10 ft in both experiments. 
It was found that (a) with naive Ss, recorded eye-contact 
increased with interaction distance, and (b) with stand- 
ardized eye-behavior, Os still recorded increased eye- 
contact with greater interaction distances. It is concluded 
that the common techniques of measuring eye-contact 
were inadequate and that cultural expectations influence 
Os’ recordings.—Journal abstract. 

2872. Lavoie, Dina. (Ateneo de Manila U., Philip- 
pines) The phenomenological transformation of the self- 
concept towards self-actualization through Sensitivity 
Training Laboratory (Philippines). Interpersonal Develop- 
ment, 1971-1972, Vol. 2(4), 201-212.— Tested the hy- 
potheses that (a) the individual's self-concept is pheno- 
menologically transformed towards self-actualization 
during a weekend sensitivity training laboratory, (b) the 
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change is significantly greater than that experienced after 
a simple live-in togetherness experience, (c) the change is 
permanent, and (d) an older group would record greater 
changes than a less mature group. 3 groups of 30 females 
each (college seniors, school teachers, and nuns) were 
randomly assigned to 3 subgroups: control, live-in, and 
sensitivity training. Pre- and posttesting measures (e.g, 
the Personal Orientation Inventory and 16 PF) were 
used. The lst 2 hypotheses were confirmed. Most 
members of the laboratory group reported clarification 
of self-concept and a synthesis of the phenomenal self. 
Considerable diversity in the degree of change was found 
among the laboratory groups. (19 ref)—Journal abstract, 

2873. Leet-Pellegrini, Helena & Rubin, Jeffrey Z. 
(Tufts U.) The effects of six bases of power upon 
compliance, identification, and internalization. Bulletin 
of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jan), Vol. 3(1B), 68-70. 
—Assessed the links between B. H. Raven’s (1965) and 
H. Kelman’s (1958) models of influence in a question- 
naire study with 75 male and 66 female undergraduates, 
Coercive, informational, and reward power were rated as 
especially likely to elicit compliance, coercive power as 
most likely to elicit negative identification with the 
influence transmitter, and informational and coercive 
power as most likely to elicit internalization —Journal 
abstract. 

2874. Pedersen, Darhl M. (Brigham Young U.) 
Prediction of behavioral personal space from simulated 
personal space. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 37(3), 803-813.—Administered simulated and beha- 
vioral personal-space measures to 170 paid male junior 
college students. 36 scores obtained from 3 simulated 
measures were used to predict both unawareness and 
awareness behavioral personal space. A factor analysis 
of the simulated measures showed that they were rather 
distinct and enhanced prediction through their linear 
combination, The multiple correlations of simulated 
scores with the unawareness and awareness measures 
were .41 and .61, respectively. (20 ref}—Journal abstract. 

2875. Segal, J. (Intercommunal Hosp., Psychiatric 
Service, Villeneuve-Saint-Georges, France) [Reflections 
on the role of psychology applied to sports.] (Fren) 
Psychologie Médicale, 1973, Vol. 5(1), 135-142.—Dis- 
cusses the motivations of those who take part in physical 
activities. Other topics include the use of projective tests 
and of group dynamics to select a sport; the place of the 
physician within the triangular situation between the 
coach, the sportsman, and the goal to be reached; the 
types of anxiety manifested by sportsmen; and methods 
of relaxation. It is concluded that the vital equilibrium of 
the sportsman must not be disturbed; and that he should 
be warned of the danger in utilizing unadapted psycho- 
logical or physical abilities he has acquired through 
engaging in sports. English summary. e 

2876. Stogdill, Ralph M. (Ohio State U.) Handbook © 
leadership: A survey of theory and research. New York, 
N.Y.: Free Press, 1974. viii, 613 p.—Presents a source- 
book of all published research findings on leadershi- 
p—abstracts, Surveys, and analysis of more than 3, 
books and articles. Topics include leadership theory, 
leadership personality and behavior, leadership stability 
and change, emergence of the leadership role, leadership. 
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and social power, leader-follower interactions, and 
leadership and group performance. (150 p ref) 

2877. Walton, Dan R. (Florida Technological U.) 
Effects of personal growth groups on self-actualization 
and creative personality. Journal of College Student 
Personnel, 1973(Nov), Vol. 14(6), 490-494.—Adminis- 
tered the Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) and the 
16 PF to 2 groups of 25 undergraduates before and after 
they participated in 2 personal growth encounter groups 
designed to increase self-actualization, and to 9 under- 
graduates (controls) who were taught counseling con- 
cepts and procedures for increasing self-actualization in 
a traditional didactic teaching situation. Changes on 3 of 
the 12 POI scales were found for 1 encounter group and 
changes on 4 of the 12 scales were found for the 2nd 
group. | significant change (nature of man) was found 
for the controls. Both experimental encounter groups 
increased significantly on the POI Inner Direction scale, 
a measure of self-actualization. Changes were found for 
the experimental groups on the 16 PF H scale (shy vs 
venturesome) and the creative personality prediction 
scale. (21 ref)—L. Gorsey. 
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2878. Abric, J. C. & Mardellat, R. (U. Provence, 
Research Unit of Psychology, Aix-en-Provence, France) 
[Experimental study of some representations in a 
conflict situation: Role of the context of the task, of the 
position and of the contact of subjects in the social 
structure.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1973-1974, 
Vol. 27(1-4), 146-152.—Studied the behavior of 25 
managers and 27 workers in 6 social situations with 
various combinations of conciliatory and offensive 
choices. It was hypothesized that if the S puts himself in 
the place of the protagonist in the situation (i.e. 
represents the situation to himself) and makes a choice 
he feels the protagonist would make, this choice would 
(a) depend on the context of the situation; (b) depend on 
the position of the S in the social structure, given the 
context; and (c) modulate toward socioprofessional 
reality. Further, the effects of the social position of the S 
would be more important in the socioeconomic context 
than in others. Results indicate that the representation S 
made of a situation depended on the nature of the 
protagonists and of the concrete situation evoked. It is 
concluded that the concept of representation provides a 
basis for new approaches to analysis of behavior in 
conflict situations. (18 ref)—Z. M. Cantwell. 

2879. Ammon, Giinter, et al. [An alternative to the 
structure of scientific congresses: Preliminary research 
in congress dynamics.] (Germ) Dynamische Psychiatrie, 
1971, Vol. 4(2), 89—107.—Contrasts conventional scien- 
tific congresses with the "casa congress," a new type 
which aims at the exploration of congress dynamics and 
structure as action- and research-oriented. The casa 
congress was studied at the International Symposium on 
Analytic Group Therapy held in 1970 in Paestrum, Italy. 
Among the conclusions discussed are (a) current repre- 
Sentation congresses lose a great measure of their 
Scientific value to tourism; (b) that small congresses such 
as the casa, with approximately 100 participants, are 
more effective; (c) that large congresses do not allow 
expression of the group dynamics possible in casa 


congresses; and (d) that the study of sociodynamic and 
psychological aspects in a congress indicates optimal 
scientific cooperation and group creativity. (34 ref) 
—English summary. 

2880. Anant, Santokh S. Social pressures toward 
learning and performance. Indian Educational Review, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 177-186.—Reviews research regard- 
ing the nature and effects of social pressure on group 
cohesiveness, interpersonal attraction, status of the 
person exerting influence, and group atmosphere. Cer- 
tain implications for education are outlined. Need for 
specific research on the relationship between group 
processes and school learning is emphasized. (19 ref) —K. 
C. Panda. 

2881. Anzieu, Didier. [Psychoanalytic interpretation 
in large groups.] (Germ) Dynamische Psychiatrie, 1971, 
Vol. 4(2), 108-122.—Examines the analytic situation in 
30-60 member groups which meet periodically in small 
or plenary session as training seminars in psychology. 3 
variables in the large group are discussed: (a) loss of 
personal identity, (b) transference of the small groups 
upon the plenum, and (c) the meeting environment of the 
large group. The problem of selection of group leaders is 
treated, stressing the necessity of their capacity to 
tolerate anxiety and maintain the exercise of ego 
functions. (French summary)—English summary. 

2882. Blumstein, Philip W. (U. ven Audi- 
ence, Machiavellianism, and tactics of identity bargain- 
ing. Sociometry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 36(3), 346-365.—Exam- 
ined the effects of the presence of an audience and of 
Machiavellianism on males’ identity bargaining with a 
demanding female stooge. 64 male undergraduates 
served as Ss. Using exchange theory, competing sets of 

redictions for the effect of an audience were formulat- 
ed, one based on the importance of facework before a 
3rd party, the other on the emergence of teamwork 
between S and stooge. Machiavellianism predictions 
were derived via findings of R. Christie and F. Geis. As 
compared with interactions without an audience, Ss 
interacting before an audience displayed greater aloof- 
ness, a higher degree of autonomy, and allowed the other 
more freedom in the interaction. High-Mach Ss were 
more likely to assume the identity into which they were 
altercast than were low-Mach Ss. High-Mach Ss also 
displayed greater primariness, greater interde ndence, 
and were more comfortable in the situation. hile the 
affect the behavior of 


low Machs, the high Machs were more deferential and 


of the possibility of combining facewor 


formulations. (36 ref)—Journal abstract, 
d 2883. Buckley, James J. & Westen, T. Edward. (U. 


outcomes. Journal of Conflict Resolution, 
DE ech Vol. 17(4), 703-718.—Offers a straightfor- 
ward mathematical proof of the symmetric solution to an 
n-person, constant-sum game (where n is odd). 112 
experimental trials are used to demonstrate the appropri- 
ateness of the symmetric solution to a 5-person experi- 
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mental game. 5 groups of undergraduate Ss participated. 
Failure to form a coalition, or failure of a coalition to 
obtain an outcome in the solution, is explained in terms 
of variations in the payoffs to experimental groups and 
restrictions on their communications with one another. 
(15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2884. Cohen, Arthur M.; Rosner, Phillip E. & Foerst, 
Joseph R. Leadership continuity in problem-solving 
groups: An interactional study. Human Relations, 1973, 
Vol. 26(6), 753-774.—Investigated the effects of repres- 
sion-sensitization communication network change, task 
change, and situation change on leadership continuity in 
120 paid male, undergraduate volunteers. 24 5-man 
groups composed homogeneously of repressors or 
Sensitizors participated in a wheel network, a completely- 
connected network, and leaderless group discussion 
settings. Leaderless group discussions were conducted 
under conditions of success, failure, or no evaluation. 
Repressor groups exhibited greater leadership continuity 
than sensitizor groups between wheel and completely- 


connected networks. Through the 3 group settings’ 


discontinuity tended to predominate regardless of 
personality or evaluation. Group structure and task 
requirements appear to have had the greatest effect, 
while personality had an initially strong, but rapidly 
decreasing, effect over time on leadership continuity. 
Although success or failure in group performance had 
been cited previously in relation to leadership continuity, 
no significant effect was evident under the conditions 
existing in the leadership group discussion setting. (24 
ref)—W. W. Meissner. 

2885. Conlee, Mary C. & Tesser, Abraham. (U. 
Georgia) The effects of recipient desire to hear on news 
transmission. Sociometry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 36(4), 
588-599.—Hypothesized that reluctance to communicate 
bad news (the MUM effect) is partially due to communi- 
cators assuming that recipients do not want to be told 
bad news. In a design in which news (good vs bad) and 
recipient desire to hear the news (low vs not expressed vs 
high) were independently manipulated, 60 male universi- 
ty students were given the choice of transmitting or not 
transmitting the news (an aptitude score,. Greatest news 
transmission was to recipients perceived as having high 
desire to hear (p < 005). Potential recipients of good 
news were assumed to have high desire to hear more 
2o xs SE e recipients of bad news 

= .03). The M effect was repli 
—Journal abstract, ga cg 

, 2886. Crosbie, Paul V. & Kull » Vicki K. ifor- 
nia State U., Humboldt) mre (Calor 
in coalition formation. Sociometry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 36(4), 
476-493.— Conducted a coalition experiment designed to 
test the competing predictions from minimum resource 
and balance theories. The experiment, cast ina 2 x 4 
design, involved 2 resource distributions and 4 set 
combinations among 116 undergraduate coalition triads, 
The minimum resource solution dominated in 6 out of 6 
critical conditions. Very little of the variation was 
explained by set factors, Additional analysis indicated a 
strong positive correlation between proportion of re- 
Sources contributed to a coalition and proportion of the 
payoff received, providing further support for minimum 
resource theory. Several possible limitations to the 
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experiment are considered. It is questioned whether 
balance theory is at all applicable to actual social 
behavior. (48 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2887. Doise, Willem & Sinclair, Anne. (National 
Center for Scientific Research, Paris, France) The 
categorization process in intergroup relations. European 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1973, Vol. 3(2), 145-157, 
—Studied effects of categorization in intergroup rela- 
tions based on theoretical distinctions between Sherif's 
"conflict or convergence of interests" approach and 
Tajfel’s “categorization” approach. 56 male college 
preparatory students (collégiens) and 49 male vocational 
students (apprentis) individually evaluated their own 
group (ingroup) and the other group (outgroup) on a 6- 
item questionnaire in 4 encounter conditions: (a) no 
encounter (Ss did not anticipate rating outgroup); (b) 
symbolic (Ss anticipated rating outgroup); (c) individual 
(a collégien and an apprenti, introduced by E, rated 
ingroups and outgroups, discussed the questionnaire, 
and rated groups again); and (d) collective (same as (c) 
but with 2 collégiens and 2 apprentis). Results support 
predictions of greater differences between ingroup and 
outgroup ratings in (b) than in (a), and less categoriza- 
tion in (c) than in (b). Categorization was greater in (d) 
than in (c). Modal responses are discussed in terms of 
effects on ingroup consensus, and findings are related to 
the categorization approach. (French & German sum- 
maries) (19 ref) —D. E Farley. 

2888. Frederickson, William A. & Kizziar, Gary. 
(Central State U.) Accurate, deceptive, and no prior 
feedback about decisionmaking acumen as an influenc- 
er of group decisionmaking. Journal of Applied Social 
Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 3(3), 232-239.—18 groups of 
4 Ss each performed the *Lost on the Moon" task before 
and after group discussion of the task. The major 
variable manipulated involved the influence of a group 
member's knowledge about his pretest performance on 
group decisionmaking. It was found that the greatest 
influence is exerted by individuals told by the E that 
their performance was the most accurate when it was 
actually the least accurate. Under this influence synergy, 
although achieved, was impeded relative to gains made 
by the control condition and the condition where the 
“plant” actually had the most accurate score within his 
group on a pretest.—Journal abstract. S 

2889. Giles, Howard; Taylor, Donald M. & Bourhis, 
Richard. (U. Bristol, England) Towards a theory of 
interpersonal accommodation through language: Some 
Canadian data. Language in Society, 1973(Oct), Vol. 22); 
177-192.—Investigated the process of speech accommo- 
dation between bilinguals from 2 ethnolinguistic groups. 
It was hypothesized that the greater the amount of effort 
in accommodation that a bilingual speaker of 1 group 
was perceived to put into his message, the more 
favorably he would be perceived by listeners from 
another ethnic group, and also the more effort they ! 
furn would put into accommodating back to him. 8 
bilingual English-Canadian university students were 
divided into 4 groups and individually tested. Ss heard 
on tape a French-Canadian male describe a picture in 
French, mixed French and English, fluent English, OF 
nonfluent English. Ss sketched the picture while listen- 
ing, and were fully aware that their speaker had a choice 
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of language for his description. Ss were then requested to 
rate their speaker and his performance and to record a 
description of another picture themselves for that same 
French-Canadian to draw later. Analyses of the ratings 
and the Ss’ tapes confirmed the hypotheses. Different 
types of accommodation are noted. A theoretical 
framework for these results and other forms of interper- 
sonal accommodation is suggested. (42 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

2890. Gillies, Jerry. My needs, your needs, our needs. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1974. xiii, 250 p. $6.95. 
— Presents action-oriented exercises to promote growth, 
openness, awareness, and need satisfaction in love 
relationships. The questions of responsibility, emotional 
expression, self-images, and sexual freedom within a 
serious relationship are considered. 

2891. Guyer, Melvin; Fox, John & Hamburger, Henry. 
(U. Michigan, Mental Health Research Inst.) Format 
effects in the Prisoner's Dilemma game. Journal of 
Conflict Resolution, 1973(Dec), Vol. 17(4), 719-744.—In- 
vestigated 3 presentation formats of the Prisoner's 
Dilemma game, assigning 15 pairs of male Ss to each of 3 
experimental conditions. One group played a conven- 
tional matrix representation of the game, one played an 
expected value representation, and one played a simpli- 
fied probabilistic version called “Take-Some.” Each pair 
of Ss played their game for 50 trials. 11 dependent 
variables were factor analyzed, yielding 3 meaningful 
factors. A multivariate analysis of variance of variables 
representing these factors, together with percentage of 
cooperation, showed that the “Take-Some” version of 
the game produced higher levels of cooperative interac- 
tion than the other 2 formats. Marginal analyses of 
variance also indicated that “Take-Some” was signifi- 
cantly different from the other 2 formats on 3 of the 4 
dependent variables. The differences between the 3 game 
formats are discussed in terms of the motives affecting 
the competitive strategy choice in each of the game 
formats.—Journal abstract. 

2892, Hamburger, Henry. (U. California, Irvine) N- 
person Prisoner's Dilemma. Journal of Mathematical 
Sociology, 1973, Vol. 3(1), 27-48.—Notes that multiper- 
son versions of Prisoner’s Dilemma are widely applicable 
in the social sciences, Examination of 2 important classes 
of real-world situations reveals that although both can 
appropriately be called Prisoner’s Dilemma, they have 
incompatible payoff structures. Prisoner’s Dilemma 
games constitute an important but apparently ambigu- 
ous set of models. A taxonomy of multiperson Prisoner s 
Dilemma was attempted. Some aspects of the well- 
studied 2-person case provided a useful beginning. In the 
general multiperson form, however, some properties of 
the 2-person game were incompatible with others and 
were dropped. Additional properties were suggested by 
strategic considerations and the associated social phe- 
nomena. Interdependencies among the various proper- 
ties are demonstrated and related to a simple graphical 
representation. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2893. Harnett, Donald L.; Cummings, Larry L. & 
Hamner, W. Clay. (Indiana U.) Personality, bargaining 
style and payoff in bilateral monopoly bargaining 
among European managers. Sociometry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
36(3), 325-345.—Examines certain relationships between 
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personality and 4 bargaining strategies of 156 business 
executives from Belgium, England, Finland, France, and 
Spain. The offers and counteroffers of each executive 
were used to classify the strategies. The Personality 
Attitude Schedule was used to assess (a) general 
tendency toward conciliation or belligerance, (b) tenden- 
cy toward risk avoidance or risk taking, (c) belief in fate 
or self-determination, and (d) tendency toward suspi- 
ciousness or trust. Data indicate that the most risk 
adverse Ss and those scoring highest on internal control 
tend to be tough bargainers, start at a higher asking level, 
and receive a higher payoff than do their more risk 
taking and more externally oriented counterparts. Ss 
making infrequent concessions made more money, on 
the average, than did those making frequent concessions; 
but there was no significant difference between the 
payoff of those making many small and those making a 
few large concessions. Ss using a tough approach to 
bargaining made the largest profit; Ss classified as using 
intermediate and soft approaches made the next largest 
profit, and those using a fair approach made the lowest 
profit. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2894. Komorita, S. S. (Indiana U.) Concession- 
making and conflict resolution. Journal of Conflict 
Resolution, 1973(Dec), Vol. 17(4), 745-762.—Assuming 
that the extent to which a concession (or a conciliatory 
act) is exploited or reciprocated depends upon the 
situational context in which the concession is made, the 
effects of 2 situational variables on cooperative choice 
were investigated: (a) the length of the competitive 
stalemate prior to conciliatory acts and (b) the conse- 
quence or cost to the party initiating such acts. 155 male 
undergraduates, scheduled in pairs, were led to believe 
they were playing a Prisoner’s Dilemma game, but were 
playing against a preprogramed strategy of the E. The 
dependent variable was the level of cooperation on the 
last block of trials. Results suggest that (a) a long 
stalemate initiated by a sequence of competitive acts 
may be effective against a competitive person, but not 
against a cooperative person; and (b) conciliatory acts 
which are costly may facilitate the communication and 

rception of cooperative intent and thereby facilitate a 
mutually cooperative solution. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2895. Krain, Mark. (U. Iowa) Communication as a 
process of dyadic organization and development. 
Journal of Communication, 1973(Dec), Vol. 23(4) 
392-408.— Presents a theoretic-conceptual model which 
conceptualizes communication as supporting organiza- 
tion processes in natural groups, but particularly in 
dyads. The model accounts for the ability of communica- 
tion of specified types to differentially integrate activity 
and enable affectional expression on the dyad. Develop- 
ment is conceptualized as the convergence of those types 
of communication that can organize and integrate 3 
dyad. A strategy for operationalizing such a scheme is 
presented. The matter of structure in dyads is discussed 
as commitments consequent from the successive defini- 
tions of the relationship—P. J. Federman. 

2396. Lamm, Helmut. (U. Mannheim, W. Germany) 
Intragroup effects on intergroup negotiation. European 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1973, Vol. 3(2), 179-192. 
"Reviews research on effects of negotiator’s intragroup 
status (leader vs nonleader) on his negotiation perform- 
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ance (toughness) as modified by source of status 
assignment (elected vs imposed) and the presence and 
timing of position formation in the group. All studies 
used the same procedural paradigm: a prenegotiation, 
intragroup phase followed by intergroup negotiation 
among equal-status group delegates, the issues requiring 
a choice between high and low risk levels. Overall, results 
indicate greater toughness among group-elected leaders 
relative to nonleaders; and among subordinates relative 
to imposed, dictatorial leaders only when negotiators 
were continuously monitored by, and had to consult, 
their respective group partners during negotiations. 
Accountability of a negotiator to his group is proposed 
as the central intervening variable mediating status 
effects on negotiation. Findings concerning “risky shift” 
(enhancement of risk acceptance through negotiation 
discussions) are discussed in the context of relevant 
theory. (French & German summaries) (16 ref)—D. E 
Farley. 

2897. Lange, Alfred & Van de Nes, Ad. (U. Amster- 
dam, Netherlands) Frustration and instrumentality of 
aggression. European Journal of Social Psychology, 1973, 
Vol. 3(2), 159-177.—Studied the influence of 2 reinfor- 
cers of aggression: (a) frustration (intrinsic primary 
reinforcement) and (b) instrumentality of aggression 
(extrinsic primary reinforcement) 40 male college 
Students gave electric shocks to an experimenter confed- 
erate (EC) ina 2 X 2 factorially designed experiment. 
Frustration levels were a function of high or low 
interference by EC in a task of S, and levels of 
instrumentality of aggression were determined by wheth- 
er or not Ss could earn money in direct proportion to the 
number and intensity of shocks administered, criteria for 
computing aggression scores for all Ss. Results show 
significantly more aggression expressed when instrumen- 
tality was high (F = 11.336, df = 1,36,p < .002), and 
greater impact of instrumentality than of frustration on 
aggression. The frustration 
cant. Findings are discussed in terms of correlations of 
aggression with ratings of self-evaluation, hostility, 
satisfaction, and unpleasantness of sample shock, 
(French & German Summaries) (29 tef)—D. E. Farley. 


A factor analysis of 70 
interpretable factors, compared as to 
Tesponse patterns. Evidence of concurrent validity was 
found in scores on the Stern Activities Index.—Journal 
abstract. 

2899. Pearce, W. Barnett & Sharp, Stewart M. (U. 
Kentucky) Self-disclosing communication. Journal o; 
Communication, 1973(Dec), Vol. 23(4), 409-425.—Notes 
that the willingness to self-disclose has been attributed to 
personal health and satisfaction, success in being 
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understood and working competently with Others, and 
ability to provide communication experiences which 
others find satisfying and therapeutic. A summary of 
self-disclosure literature is presented. A conceptualiza- 
tion of self-disclosure as an invitation to share experience 
and communication as an interpersonal transaction is 
explicated. (64 ref)—P. J. Federman. 
2900. Reckman, Richard F. & Goethals, George R. (U. 
Cincinnati) Deviancy and group orientation as determi- 
nants of group composition preferences. Sociomer , 
1973(Sep), Vol. 36(3), 419-423.—Assessed the effects of 
varied group orientations and S deviancy on group 
composition preferences. 33 male and female recent high 
school graduates served as Ss. It was predicted that there 
would be more diversity reflected in group preferences 
when accurate task completion was emphasized rather 
than congenial association. Deviants were expected to 
show a stronger preference for similar others than 
nondeviants. Results show a strong effect for the group 
orientation variable but no effect for deviancy.—Journal 
abstract. 
2901. Richardson, James T.; Dugan, John R.; Gray, 
Louis N. & Mayhew, Bruce H. (U. Nevada) Expert 
power: A behavioral interpretation. Sociometry, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 36(3), 302-324.— Examined the effects of 
individual expertise on gaining behavioral social power. 
120 male and female undergraduates were used to form 
40 3-person groups. Ss then were involved in a word- 
forming task. 5 major findings are presented. (a) The 
operationalization of expertise used (ingroup vs alone or 
autonomous) affected the relationship of expertise and 
social power. (b) Expertise effects were weaker in 
spontaneously interacting groups as compared to cycli- 
cally interacting groups. (c) Sex differences were signifi- 
cant, (d) Differential participation was a much stronger 
correlate of social power than any measure of expertise 
used. (e) Perception of demonstrable expertise varied 
dramatically by sex and communication pattern. Results 
indicate the need for a re-evaluation of the concept of 
expert power, and of its value in explaining the 
development of group power  structures.—Journal 
abstract. 
2902. Rubin, Jeffrey Z. & Lewicki, Roy J. (Tufts U.) A 
three-factor experimental analysis of promises and 
threats. Journal of Applied Social Psychology, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 3(3) 240-257.— Examined the extent to which 
variations in the language of promises and threats 
differentially affect compliance as well as perceptions of 
the transmitters of these influence attempts. 128 male 
and female high school and college Ss were asked to 
imagine that they had been assigned a partner for 
collaborative work on a Project, for which the topic had 
not yet been decided. In an attempt to persuade them of 
the value of his topic, the partner (E) sent Ss | of d 
promises and threats, which varied along 3 dimensions: 
orientation to the consequences of compliance (rewa 
or nonpunishment) vs noncompliance (punishment or 
nonreward); transmitter vs recipient orientation of the 
Statement’s premise; and transmitter vs recipient orienta- 
tion of the statements conclusion. Results indicate that 
recipient-oriented premise statements and statements 9 
contingent reward or nonpunishment are seen as bo! 
more attractive and more likely to gain compliance than 
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those that have a transmitter-oriented premise or that 

express contingent punishment or nonreward. In addi- 

tion, compliance was found to be strongly related to a 

transmitter’s attractiveness, but to neither his perceived 

power nor his activity. The implications of these findings 

for future research ‘and the resolution of a variety of 
conflicts are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

2903. Schwanenberg, Enno. (U. Frankfurt on Main, 

W. Germany) Aggression, imitation and authority. 

European Journal of Social Psychology, 1973, Vol. 3(2), 

205-207.—Examines 2 previous studies of aggression by 

D. M. Ogilvie (see PA, Vol. 39:7704) and by J. P. Leyens 

(see PA, Vol. 49:781) in terms of a psychological distance 

hypothesis. Demand characteristics and sample differ- 

ences are also discussed. (French & German summaries) 

2904. Shaw, Jerry L; Fischer, Claude S. & Kelley, 

Harold H. (California State U., Northridge) Decision- 

making by third parties in settling disputes. Journal of 

Applied Social Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 3(3), 197-218. 

—Studied decisionmaking by 11 government officials 

who were attempting to judge the merits of 88 individual 

wage claim cases brought by workers against former 

employers. The attitude of each official (O) was assessed 

before and after the hearing, and a content analysis was 

made of a script of the hearing process. O was the most 

active participant in the interaction, developed more 

attitudinal structure about the case than he had had 

initially, and showed an increase in the degree of his 

| evaluative differentiation between the contending par- 

) ties. Unexpectedly, the consistency of O’s attitudes about 

each party decreased somewhat in cases where he 

announced a decision. A striking pattern of evidence 

i occurred concerning the special relation that usually 

developed between O and the “loser” of the case (the 

party less preferred by O at the end). He reacted more 

negatively to the loser than he did positively to the 

winner. It is suggested that a postdecision contention 

; between O and the loser was triggered by O's revelation 

" of his judgment and that the subsequent interchange 

resulted in O's having a clear and negative view of the 

| loser at the conclusion of the hearing.—Journal abstract. 

2905. Silver, Burton B. (Florida Atlantic U.) Social 

mobility and intergroup antagonism: A simulation. 

Journal of Conflict Resolution, 1973(Dec), Vol. 17(4), 

605-623. —Re-evaluates certain aspects of R. Dahren- 

dors conflict theory in relation to social mobility. 

Specifically, the relationship between the degree of 

Openness or closedness of the mobility opportunity 

g structure of society and the degree of intergroup 

antagonism is examined. A game simulation, using 72 Ss 

in | control and 4 experimental groups, was initiated 

whereby the researcher was able to create simulated 

Situations of varying mobility opportunity and to 

observe, by means of pre- and posttest questionnaires, 

the relative antagonism between groups within the 

Situation and the participants’ latent antagonism outside 

the simulated situation. Findings provide support for 

Dahrendorf's hypothesis, but also indicate that further 

dynamics are involved in the structure of mobility 

Systems. (29 ref) —Journal abstract. 

2906. Wade, Serena E. (California State U., San Jose) 

Interpersonal discussion: A critical predictor of leisure 

activity. Journal of Communication, 1973(Dec), Vol. 


23(4), 426-445.—Developed predictor sets for the leisure 
activities of 363 10th grade pupils from 4 high schools, 
Results indicate that media play a small part in teenage 
lives. Interpersonal discussion is a major component of 
teenage leisure behavior. Different cognitive styles 
predicted different behavior: intelligence correlated 
highly with print consumption, creativity correlated with 
nonmedia pursuits (e.g., clubs and hobbies). Socioeco- 
nomic variables were found to be less powerful in 
prediction equations than the interrelationship of all 
leisure time activities.—P. J. Federman. 

2907. Wiesenthal, David L.; Endler, Norman S. & 
Geller, Sheldon H. (York U., Downsview, Ontario, 
Canada) Effects of prior group agreement and task 
correctness on relative competence mediating conform- 
ity. European Journal of Social Psychology, 1973, Vol. 
3(2), 193-203.—Studied conformity as mediated by 
perceived relative competence, a function of og group 
agreement and task correctness. 56 male and 61 female 
college students participated in a 2 X 2 x 2 design 
with task correctness-incorrectness, group agreement-di- 
sagreement, and sex of S as factors. A modified 
Crutchfield apparatus was used to manipulate Ss’ prior 
experience of correctness and agreement and to measure 
subsequent conformity. Results show that (a) Ss who felt 
less competent than the group conformed more than Ss 
who felt more competent than the group; (b) Ss 
perceiving themselves and the group as equally compe- 
tent conformed more than Ss perceiving themselves as 
either more competent or less competent than the group; 
(c) there were no sex differences; and (d) there were no 
conformity differences between suspicious and unsuspi- 
cious Ss. Findings are discussed in relation to a study by 
R. F. Ettinger, et al (see PA, Vol. 47:842) and in the 
context of role playing. (French & German summaries) 
— D. E. Farley. 

2908. Wiley, Mary G. (U. Illinois, Chicago Circle) Sex 
roles in games. Sociometry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 36(4), 
526-541.—Investigated the reality of traditional sex role 
definitions in a game setting. 48 male and 48 female 
undergraduates played 20 trials of the Prisoner's Dilem- 
ma game. Levels of verbal and nonverbal communica- 
tion were varied as well as the sex of the partner. There 
was no difference between males and females in 
cooperative behavior when no verbal communication 
was allowed. With verbal communication allowed, there 
was no difference between males and females interacting 
in same sex pairs. However, the traditional patterns did 
appear when Ss were allowed verbal communication 
with a partner of the opposite sex. This appearance of 
sex reinforcement of traditional role patterns. (28 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2909. Zigon, Frank J. & Cannon, John R. Processes 
and outcomes of group discussions as related to leader 
behaviors. Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 67(5), 199-201.—Assessed the leaders (graduate and 
advanced undergraduate students) of 5 undergraduate 
discussion groups on indices of facilitative empathy, 
respect, and genuineness, and analyzed their behaviors 
with N. A. Flanders's interaction categories. None of the 
Ss reached minimally helpful levels of the facilitative 
conditions, and only 2 out of 5 could be categorized as 
“indirect” leaders. None of the group process measures 
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and only a few of the outcome measures were significant- 
ly related to leader behaviors, but even within the 
restricted range of leader functioning, Ss’ levels of 
respect and genuineness proved to be highly related to 
student transfer of learning. Implications for the training 
of group leaders are considered.—Journal abstract. 
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2910. Ball-Rokeach, Sandra J. (Washington State U.) 
From pervasive ambiguity to a definition of the 
situation. Sociometry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 36(3), 378-389. 
—Presents a conceptual and empirical analysis of 
pervasive ambiguity—both a cognitive and an affective 
problem which occurs when individuals or collectives are 
unable to define a social situation. An ambiguity- 
producing situation was created so that the adaptive 
behavior of persons experiencing pervasive ambiguity 
could be observed. 89 undergraduates served as Ss. 3 
hypotheses were tested and confirmed by the research 
findings. (a) The most common pattern of adaptation to 
ambiguity is a cyclical shifting back and forth between 
information seeking and tension reduction behavior. (b) 
Persons who encounter ambiguity-producing situations 
select interaction partners on the basis of perceived 
similarity. And (c) overt consensual acceptance of a 
proposed definition of the situation is a prerequisite to 
ambiguity resolution. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2911. Bostrom, Robert N.; Basehart, John R. & 
Rossiter, Charles M. (U. Kentucky) The effects of three 
types of profane language in persuasive messages. 
Journal of Communication, 1973(Dec), Vol. 23(4), 
461-475.—Measured the use of profanity in a communi- 
cation on receiver attitude change and speaker credibili- 
ty ratings. Ss were 128 freshmen. They listened to a tape- 
recorded interview that had profane and obscene lexical 
items. A control group heard the same interview but 
without profanity. Results did not support the superiori- 
ty of a persuasive communication over the same 
communication devoid of profanity. If profanity is 
included in a communication, greater attitude change 
can be expected to occur if the communicator is a 
female. It was also found that profanity in communica- 
tions had a detrimental effect on the perceived credibility 
of the communicator.— P. J. Federman. 

2912. Brehmer, Berndt. (U. Umea, Sweden) Policy 
conflict and policy change as a function of task 
characteristics: Il. The effect of task predictability. 
Scandinavian. Journal of Psychology, 1973, Vol. 14(3) 
220-227.—Tested the hypothesis, derived from experi- 
mental studies on policy formation, that the level of 
agreement reached in a policy conflict situation is 
positively related to the predictability of the policy task. 
96 undergraduates served in an experiment conducted in 
the “lens model” interpersonal conflict paradigm. Re- 
sults support the hypothesis and show that the lower 
level of agreement in the low task predictability 
condition was due to the fact that the Ss’ policies were 
less consistent in that condition. The similarity of the 
Systematic aspects of the Ss’ policies, on the other hand, 
was not affected by task predictability. (25 ref}—Journal 

abstract. 

2913. Bruning, James L. & Liebert, Dale M. (Ohio U.) 
Name and facial feature stereotyping. Perceptual & 
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Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 889-890.— Presented 
slides of 25 faces, previously scaled with Tespect to 
perceived degree of masculinity-femininity, to 10 male 
and 18 female undergraduates. Ss were then given 25 
names and required to match the name which seemed 
most appropriate to each of the photographs. Results 
indicate that Ss associated names with faces which had 
similar connotations.—Journal abstract. 

2914. Cafferty, Thomas P. & Streufert, Siegfried. (U. 
South Carolina) Conflict and attitudes toward the 
opponent: An application of the Collins and Hoyt 
attitude change theory to groups in interorganizational 
conflict. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
59(1), 48-53.—Conducted an experimental simulation of 
an internation conflict in which 34 4-man teams 
participated. Ss were 136 undergraduates. Each team was 
subdivided into 2 decision makers (central roles) and 2 
information handlers (peripheral roles). In keeping with 
the 1971 attitude change theory of B. E. Collins and M. 
F. Hoyt, it was predicted that this task allocation, with a 
possible additional factor of physical separation between 
subteams, would be a determinant of the players’ 
emergent attitudes toward an opponent team. Results are 
consistent with the prediction. Teams which engaged in 
actions with aversive consequences for an opponent held 
more negative attitudes toward that opponent than 
teams which (although equal in all other respects) were 
prevented from directly engaging in these actions. (19 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

2915. Carlstedt, Leif; Dellse, Lena & Martensson, 
Inger. [Adjustment to flying.] (Swed) MPI B-Rapport, 
1973(Nov), No. 93, 18 P.—Administered a questionnaire 
on flying adjustment to 685 Swedish Air Force pilots. 
Adjustment was assessed by 4 scales obtained from 
factor analysis: Stress Symptoms, Caution Tendencies, 
Flying Fatigue, and Prestige, and was studied against 
various background variables. Results show that adjust- 
ment to flying was impaired in cases where (a) the wife 
had a negative attitude toward flying, (b) the pilot had 
applied for non-flying civilian work, (c) the pilot believed 
that his peers and superiors had rated his performance as 
inferior, or (d) the pilot rated his own performance as 
low. Results imply that adjustment decreases with age 
among senior officers, but not among noncommissioned 
pilots. Noncommissioned pilots were better adjusted 
than officers of equal age. Adjustment to flying was 
related to the type of aircraft flown.—English abstract. 

2916. Chapman, Antony J. (U. Wales Inst. of Science 
& Technology, Cardiff) Funniness of jokes, canned 
laughter and recall performance. Sociometry, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 36(4), 569-578.— Presented 2 groups of 15 male and 
15 female university students each with 10 tape-recorded 
jokes with or without a canned laughter background. Ss 
were tested individually and rated jokes for humor 
appreciation and "intellectual appreciation." E rated 
Overt mirth responses. While canned laughter generated 
more mirth, it did not significantly affect humor-ratings 
or “intellectual appreciation” ratings. Jokes recalled after 
2 wks tended to be those which had been given high 
humor-ratings and those which had prompted most 
mirth; this was especially so for Ss in the noncanned 
laughter condition. (30 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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2917. Clark, Norma J. & Fouts, Gregory T. (U. 
Denver) Effects of positive, neutral, and negative 
experiences with an audience on social facilitation in 
children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
37(3), 1008-1010.—Tested the prediction that social 
facilitation would occur in the presence of a female E. 30 
male and 30 female preschoolers (mean age 4% yrs) 
performed a simple pulling task in the presence and 
absence of the E associated with either positive, neutral, 
or negative experiences. A decrease in social facilitation 
when the audience was associated with positive experi- 
ences was observed and was interpreted as evidence that 
an audience may reduce, rather than induce, motivation. 
—Journal abstract. 

2918. De, B. & Jaiswal, M. P. (Patna U., Inst. of 
Psychological Research & Service, India) Sex differ- 
ences in value patterns of adolescent students. Indian 
Educational Review, 1972(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 187-194.—Ad- 
ministered the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Values inventory 
to 50 male and 50 female high school seniors. All Ss were 
drawn from middle socioeconomic status and equally 
from humanities and sciences. Ss were matched for 
academic achievement, mother tongue, and religion. 
Analysis of the 6 value patterns using / test showed 
significant sex differences in aesthetic and social values, 
respectively, compared to their counterparts. Rank order 
of values for boys and girls showed no differences, a 
finding contradictory to previous studies. Results are 
interpreted in relation to change in social roles and 
modernization in Indian society.—K. C. Panda. 

2919. East, Robert. (Kingston Polytechnic, Kingston 
Upon Thames, England) The durations of attention to 
alternatives and re-evaluation in choices with two and 
three alternatives. European Journal of Social Psycholo- 
gy, 1973, Vol. 3(2), 125-144.—Studied durations of 
attention to alternatives under conditions of high conflict 
(Ss chose between equally rated pictures) and low 
conflict (Ss chose between disparately rated pictures) in2 
experiments: (a) Ss chose one of 2 pictures and (b) Ss 
chose 1 of 3 pictures. 48 college students participated. 
Results of both experiments show a significant relation- 
Ship between duration of attention and preference order 
with most Ss looking longest at the preferred alternative 
(t = 2.63, df = 23, p < 02) (t = 173, df = 21, 
p <.05). This effect was also significantly stronger under 
low conflict than under high conflict for the second 
experiment (¢ = 1.86, df = 20, p < .05). Findings 
contradict an earlier study by H. B. Gerard (see PA, Vol. 
41:9925), and are discussed in that context. Inferences 
from cognitive dissonance theory about postdecisional 
re-evaluation effects are discussed and are not supported 
by these data. (French & German summaries) (30 ref) 
—D. E. Farley. 

2920. Fischer, Edward H. (Connecticut Valley Hosp., 
Middletown) Consistency among humanitarian and 
helping attitudes. Social Forces, 1973(Dec), Vol. 522), 
157-168.—Studied the consistency with which Ss hold a 
Set of altruistic attitudes, and tested the relationships of 
dogmatism and authoritarianism to the pattern of 
consistency. 489 Ss were administered a 91-item attitude 
Inventory covering a number of altruistic areas. Short- 
ened versions of the Dogmatism scale, Authoritarian 
Scale and Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale 
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were also administered. 5 humanitarian factors were 
identified through a factor analysis of the 91-item scale. 
Both the Dogmatism and Authoritarian scales correlated 
inversely and significantly with 4 of the 5 humanitarian 
factors. There was no marked relationship between social 
desirability and the humanitarian factors. (30 ref)—S. 
Blackman. 

2921. Good, Kenneth J. (Mankato State Coll.) Social 
facilitation: Effects of performance anticipation, evalua- 
tion, and response competition on free associations. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 28(2), 270-275.—Led 64 female undergraduates to 
anticipate that they would perform either well or poorly 
on a task and were made to expect that their perform- 
ance either would or would not be evaluated by the E 
during the experimental session. Response speed and 
commonality of free associations to 50 low-competition 
stimulus words were found to be facilitated only for the 
Ss anticipating that they would perform well before an 
evaluative audience (Ss anticipating positive outcomes). 
Results are discussed in terms of a social reinforcement 
explanation of social facilitation ` effects.—Journal 
abstract. 

2922. Hackler, James C.; Ho, Kwai-Yiu & Urquhart- 
Ross, Carol. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) The 
willingness to intervene: Differing community charac- 
teristics. Social Problems, 1974, Vol. 21(3), 328-344. 
—Considers the conditions under which people will 
intervene to help someone else and what community 
characteristics promote or hinder these conditions. Small 
group laboratory studies suggest that the presence of 
Others hinders rather than promotes a willingness to 
intervene. Other research shows that factors which 
encourage communication are related to the willingness 
to help someone or respond to an act of deviance. The 
present study attempted to apply some of these ideas to 
12 areas in the city of Edmonton, Alberta. Generally, 
increased interaction within a community was related to 
a willingness to intervene and to other predicted 
variables. However, the pattern differed in "stable" and 
in “unstable” communities. While the predicted model 
may be appropriate for stable neighborhoods, the 
dynamics in communities with greater mobility may call 
for an alternate explanation.—S. L. Warren. 

2923. Hannah, T. Edward. (Memorial U. Newfound- 
land, St. John's, Canada) Perception of internal-external 
control in ideal and non-ideal others as a function of 
one's own LE score. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 743-746.—48 undergraduates who 
had previously completed Rotter’s Internal-External (I-E) 
Control Scale completed it twice more, once for the 
"ideal type of person” and once for the “nonideal type of 
person.” When Ss were divided into 2 groups on the 
basis of own I-E scores, Internals rated the ideal other as 
strongly internal and the nonideal other as strongly 
external. The responses of Externals paralleled those of 
Internals. Since previous research has shown that 
internal choices on the I-E scale are more socially 
desirable, the present results suggest that perhaps 
Internals are overly sensitive to this social desirability 
factor in the items of the LE scale. 2 lines of future 
research are suggested. —Journal abstract. 
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2924. Hansson, Robert O. & Fiedler, Fred E. (U. 
Tulsa) Perceived similarity, personality, and attraction 
to large organizations. Journal of Applied Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 3(3), 258-266.—Conducted 2 stud- 
jes—1 with 92 enlisted men and | with 47 summer 
recreation employees—to test the hypothesis that per- 
ceived similarity to members of an organization is related 
to attraction to that organization, but only for relation- 
ship-motivated persons and not for task-motivated 
persons. Support for the hypothesis was obtained in both 
studies using Least Preferred Coworker (LPC) scores as 
measures of relationship and task motivation. For high- 
LPC persons only, perceived similarity of personality 
(Study 1) and perceived similarity of values and attitudes 
(Study 2) were related to attraction to the organization. 
The report seeks to integrate the literature on interper- 
sonal attraction and on job satisfaction, and suggests 
practical implications of the findings.—Journal abstract. 

2925. Hartnett, John & Elder, Donna. (Virginia 
Commonwealth U.) The princess and the nice frog: 
Study in person perception. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 863-866.—144 female undergrad- 
uates judged 4 photographs of attractive and unattractive 
males and females in a study of how individuals are 
perceived as a function of their association with others. 
An unattractive male was perceived in a more favorable 
light when he was paired with an attractive female than 
with an unattractive female. An attractive female was 
liked more when she was associated with an unattractive 
male than when she was paired with an attractive male. 
Results are interpreted in terms of the sex of the stimulus 

person and the sex of the perceiver.—Journal abstract. 
2926. Heckel, Robert V. & Mooney, Dean. (U. South 
Carolina) Autobiography and LE. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 862.—Attempted to deter- 
mine whether 20 undergraduate Ss could predict an 
individual's responses on Rotter’s Internal-External 
Control Scale from the data on the individual's autobiog- 
raphy. Each S rated 3 autobiographies. Correlation with 
responses of the author of the autobiography were .08 
(chance), but the 3 ratings correlated .32 (.05 level) with 
the rater's own I-E score. 
2927. Himmelfarb, Samuel & Fagly, Alice H. (Tel- 
Aviv U., Israel) Readings in attitude change. New York, 
_N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xv, 655 p.—Presents a 
collection of 51 papers on attitude change intended for 
advanced undergraduate and graduate students. Topics 
include: methods of studying attitudes; attitude change 
asa result of exposure, association, reinforcement, and 
persuasive communications; and attitudes and self-dis- 
crepant behavior. (33 p ref) 
2928. Kahn, Arnold & Young, Douglas L. (Iowa State 
U.) Ingratiation in a free social situation. Sociometry, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 36(4), 579-587.—Investigated whether 
the tactics of ingratiation found by E. E. Jones and 
others in highly controlled laboratory experiments are 
used in freer social situations. 48 undergraduates were 
told either to get a person of the opposite sex to like them 
or dislike them, or were given no instructions (control 
condition). The 15-min discussions were tape recorded 
and categorized. Results show that compared with the 
controls, Ss attempting to gain the esteem of another 
were unsuccessful, and their behavior did not differ from 
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the controls. Ss attempting to get another to dislike them 
were successful, and differed from Ss in the other 
conditions primarily in their greater use of nonconformi- 
ty and statements critical of the other. Results are 
interpreted to indicate that ingratiation behaviors are 
demanded in part by cultural norms, and that it is the 
presence or absence of the opposites of these behaviors 
that determines one's gain or loss of esteem.—Journal 
abstract. 

2929. Kleinman, Paula H. & David, Deborah S, 
(Addiction Research & Treatment Corp., Evaluation 
Team, Brooklyn, N.Y.) Victimization and perception of 
crime in a ghetto community. Criminology: An Interdisci- 
plinary Journal, 1973(Nov), Vol. 11(3), 307-343.—A 
review of the literature on use of public surveys to 
estimate the incidence of crime indicates that perceived 
victimization and attitudes toward crime are not always 
congruent with actual crime rates. In the present study Ss 
were 145 British West Indians, 101 Puerto Ricans, 275 
blacks, and 89 whites, divided equally by age groupings 
and sex. Ss were asked if they had been victimized on 7 
stated crimes. No differences were found by race, 
ethnicity, or sex. Except for blacks, higher socioeconom- 
ic status (SES) was associated with a greater proportion 
of victimization. Long-term community residence and 
high visibility were associated with greater victimization. 
Those who perceived crime in the area as high were more 
likely to have been victimized in the last year and were 
more likely to have been of higher SES.—S. L. Brodsky. 

2930. Lewis, Robert A. (Pennsylvania State U.) Social 
reaction and the formation of dyads: An interactionist 
approach to mate selection. Sociometry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
36(3), 409-418.— Following the hypothesis by W. Waller 
and R. Hill that the reflexive behavior of significant 
others contributes to the formation and maintenance of 
heterosexual dyads, a longitudinal study of 316 pair 
relationships examined some interrelations between 
social reaction and dyadic formation. 87 male and 229 
female undergraduates served as Ss. The underlying 
assumptions specify that when social reaction (SR) 18 
withheld or denied by significant others, pair relation- 
ships tend to be transitory and few develop into 
comprehensive dyads. SR was assessed by a pretest 6- 
item Likert type scale devised to estimate the degree to 
which an S perceived his friends and family to identify 
his relationship with a member of the opposite sex as à 
pair relationship. When SR is offered by significant 
others and internalized by members of a pair, the 
resulting dyad may be launched into a more permanent 
career. Hypotheses are supported by the data. Not only 
was pretest SR significantly related to the continuance 
and dissolution of the pair relationships over 3 10-wk 
period, but to significantly higher posttest scores on 2 
number of dyadic formation indices. (23 ref)— Journal 
abstract. ` 

2931. McMillen, David L.; Jackson, Jerry A. & Austin, 
James B. (Mississippi State U.) Effects of positive and 
negative requests on compliance following transgres- 
sion. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jan). Vol. 
3(1B), 80-82.—Randomly assigned 50 female undergrad- 
uates to 4 cells of a2 X 2 factorial design. 25 Ss were 
induced to transgress by cheating on a multiple-choice 
psychology test, while 25 Ss did not transgress. Following 
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the transgression manipulation, 28 of the Ss from each of 
the above conditions were asked to circulate a petition 
on an issue which was socially desirable, while 22 Ss 
from each condition were requested to circulate a 
etition on an issue which was not socially desirable. The 
greatest degree of compliance was found in the trans- 
gress-socially desirable request group. Ss. who had 
transgressed would not comply to a negative request 
more than Ss who had not transgressed. Results indicate 
that greater compliance occurs following transgression if 
compliance functions to raise self-esteem.—Journal 
abstract. 

2932. Mettee, David R.; Taylor, Shelley E. & 
Friedman, Howard. (Yale U.) Affect conversion and the 
gain-loss liking effect. Sociometry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 36(4), 
494-513.— Proposed that liking predictions derived from 
E. Aronson and D. Linder's 1965 gain-loss model would 
be confirmed if an evaluator's current affective stance 
toward the person "took the place of" his previously 
expressed feelings. It was further predicted that if the 
current affect displayed by the evaluator represented 
additional affective information rather than a replace- 
ment of prior affect, then gain-loss predictions would be 
strongly disconfirmed. Results of Exp I with 96 17-25 yr 
old females indicate that while these hypotheses were in 
general correct, there was no significant gain effect. 
Anxiety data suggest that to produce a gain effect, affect 
replacement must be regarded as stable and permanent. 
Findings from Exp II with 36 Ss uphold these predic- 
tions. —Journal abstract. Y 

2933. Oswalt, Robert M. & Napoliello, Marie. (Skid- 
more Coll.) Motivations of blood donors and nondonors. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 59(1), 
122-124.—Mailed a questionnaire about motivations for 
donating blood to 187 female and 152 male undergradu- 
ates; 87% returned usable questionnaires. 40% were 
blood donors (vs 3% nationally) and 60% were nondo- 
nors, Motivations for donors were humanitarian reasons, 
peer pressure, and curiosity experience. Motivations of 
nondonors were legitimate medical excuses, fear of 
needles, general apprehension, and fear of aftereffects. 
Recommendations for blood procurement agencies are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. e E 

2934. Shaffer, David R. (U. Georgia) Attitude 
extremity as determinant of attitude change In the 
forced-compliance experiment. Bulletin of the Psycho- 
nomic Society, 1974(Jan), Vol. 3(1B), 51-53.—80 female 
undergraduates, holding either extreme Or moderate 
initial attitudes, wrote counterattitudinal essays 1n a test 
of contradictory hypotheses derived from L. A. Wa 
er’s cognitive dissonance theory and D. J. Bem as 
perception theory. Results indicate, as predicte a 
dissonance theory, that Ss holding extreme initia 
attitudes showed more attitude change after counteratti- 
tudinal advocacy than Ss holding moderate initial 
attitudes. It is demonstrated that the results were not due 
to regression effects, to the production of differentially 
persuasive essays across the extremity conditions, or to 
the fact that Ss holding extreme attitudes had more 
oon for change" in the direction pa SE than Ss 

olding moderate attitudes —Journal abstract. 

2935. Simpson, David D.; Ostrom, Thomas M. & 


Sloan, Lloyd R. (Ohio State U.) ‘Anchoring effects of 
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trait range in impression formation, 7 
Psychonomic Society, 1973(Dec), Vol. Xo dei em 
—Varied context trait range (wide and narrow) and 
valence of test traits (moderately favorable and moder- 
ately unfavorable)ina2 X 2 factorial design study with 
32 undergraduates. Moderately polarized test weii 
imbedded in a narrow affective range of context trait 
adjectives were rated as more extreme than when they 
were imbedded within a wider range of context traits. It 
is concluded that the reference scale underlying impres- 
sion ratings is not impervious to context-related anchor- 
ing effects. Implications for between-Ss tests of N. H. 
Anderson's 1971 averaging model are discussed! 
—Journal abstract. 

2936. Smith, Robert J. & Cook, Patrick E. (Florida 
State U.) Leadership in dyadic groups as a function of 
dominance and incentives. Sociometry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
36(4), 561—568.—Matched 45 female undergraduates 
who scored high on California Psychological Inventory 
Dominance (Do) with 45 Ss who scored at least 17 points 
lower on the scale. Dyads were randomly assigned to 1 of 
3 experimental conditions (no incentive, equal incentive, 
and unequal incentive) in order to study the effect of 
financial incentives on the expression of dominance via 
leadership and on task performance. As predicted, high- 
Do Ss assumed the leadership role more often, and the 
time spent deciding who would be leader was longer in 
the unequal incentives condition. Incentives did not have 
a significant effect upon performance, but task perform- 
ance was significantly affected by whether a high- or 
low-Do S was in the leadership role.—Journal abstract. 

2937. Sobieszek, Barbara I. & Webster, Murray. (U. 
Rochester) Conflicting sources of evaluations. Sociome- 
try, 1973(Dec), Vol. 36(4), 550-560.—A theory of the 
effects of others evaluations upon an individual's 
conceptions of ability is extended in the multiple source 
case. 3 alternative assumptions about the effects of 
differing source evaluations were examined in 2 experi- 
ments with female junior college students (N = 57). 
Results indicate that when conflicting evaluations were 
received, Ss distributed their agreements between the 
evaluators, agreeing with each of them part of the time. 
Results are seen as refining a theory of self-evaluation in 
the presence of conflicting significant others.—Journal 
abstract. 

2938. Stephan, Cookie. (U. Texas, Austin) Attribution 
of intention and perception of attitude as a function of 
liking and similarity. Sociometry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 36(4), 
463-475.—Factorially varied liking and similarity to test 
competing predictions from E E Jones and K. E. 
Davis’s 1965 attribution theory and F. Heider’s 1958 
balance theory. Each of 72 male undergraduates was 
informed he was either similar or dissimilar to 3 
confederate described as a student who either liked or 
disliked him. None of the attribution theory predictions 
were confirmed. Ss distorted the similarity relationship in 
the manner predicted by balance theory. Additional 
findings which provide support for balance theory are 
discussed. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2939. Weick, Karl E.; Gilfillan, David P. & Keith, 
Thomas A. (Cornell U.) The effect of composer 
credibility on orchestra performance. Sociometry, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 36(4),: 435-462. Examined whether 
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communicator credibility affects attention to and com- 
prehension of a stimulus object under conditions of 
direct exposure in a quasi-field experiment. Musicians 
(N = 38) in 2 college stage bands rehearsed the new 
compositions of composers whose attributed credibility 
was systematically varied. Musicians playing a low 
credibility composition made more errors than did 
musicians playing the same tune when it was attributed 
to a high credibility composer. This effect appeared on 
their Ist play but disappeared on a 2nd play. There were 
no systematic differences between conditions on ratings 
of the music, but Ss exhibited better recall of tunes 
played under the high credibility set when tested 1 day 
later. Results suggest that credibility affects reception 
but that the effects are transient under conditions of 
direct exposure. Potential confounding in previous 
credibility research is discussed. (19 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

2940. Wilson, Stephen R. (Temple U.) Ability evalua- 
tion and self-evaluation as types of social comparisons. 
Sociometry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 36(4), 600-607.—An analy- 
sis of L. Festinger’s 1954 theory of social comparison 
processes suggests that the comparison of abilities really 
involves 2 distinct processes. Ability evaluation involves 
determining how one stands relative to others in the 
performance of the ability. Self-evaluation involves 
determining how one ought to perform by comparing 
with others similar to oneself on attributes related to the 
ability. Results of an experiment with 63 high school 
Students indicate that these 2 components can be 
distinguished empirically as separate aspects of the social 
comparison process.—Journal abstract. 

2941. Wolitzky, David L. & Reuben, Roger. (New 
York U., Research Center for Mental Health) Psycho- 
logical-mindedness. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 26-30.—Developed a measure of. 
psychological-mindedness (PM) by assessing Ss' psycho- 
logical interpretations of a stimulus person based on that 
person's TAT stories. Ss were 14 male undergraduates. 
Degree of PM was judged reliably and was consistent 
across stimulus persons. Higher PM scores were associat- 
€d with greater accuracy in personality interpretations. 
The need to determine empirically the significance of 


PM in the therapeutic process is stressed.—Journal 
summary. 
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2942. Avery, Nicholas C. (Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Mass.) The exorcism of a tabooed wish: An 
analysis of Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? Seminars in 
Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 5(3), 347-357. 

2943. Berlyne, D. E. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Interrelations of verbal and nonverbal measures used in 
experimental aesthetics. Scandinavian Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1973, Vol. 14(3), 177-184.—Gave 13 male and 

27 female undergraduates 40 miscellaneous visual 
patterns to rate om 12 scales. Factor analysis of 
correlations over patterns indicated 3 factors, provision- 
ally labeled Complexity-Uncertainty, Hedonic Value, 
and Cortical Arousal. Factor loadings and significant 
differences among estimated factor scores are discussed 
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with special reference to (a) relations with C. E, Osgood’s 
dimensions, (b) scales indicative of pleasure and discom- 
fort, and (c) scales indicative of arousal. Exp II with 15 
male and 25 female Ss measured looking time. Relations 
between this measure and verbal judgments are exam- 
ined. (33 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2944. Boadella, David. Wilhelm Reich: The evolution 
of his work. Chicago, Ill.: Henry Regnery, 1973. 400 p. 
$3.95.—Surveys the development of Reich’s thought 
from his early psychoanalytic writings to his later 
innovative and controversial theories. Reich's explora- 
tions in the areas of the orgasm, the structure of 
character, sexual politics, vegotherapy, bio-electric re- 
search, orgone energy, biopathy, work democracy, and 
self-regulation are described and analyzed in detail. (6 p 
ref) 

2945. Brasel, Barbara B. & Brasel, Kenneth E, The 
R.I.D. scoring system and how it works. Journal of 
Rehabilitation of the Deaf, 1974(Jan), Vol. 7(3), 76-78. 
—Discusses the need for evaluation of sign language 
interpreters in order to certify them, as is now required, 
While bias in such evaluation is inevitable, it can be 
minimized by utilization of the scoring s¥stem developed 
by the Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf (R.I.D.). This 
approach permits bias to be recognized. Bias is not 
allowed to enter into evaluations of interpreters because 
evaluators tend to develop scoring patterns over a 
number of evaluations and a radical departure from such 
a pattern usually means bias for or against a particular 
interpreter.—R. S. Albin. 

2946. Brasel, Barbara B.; Montanelli, Dale S. & 
Quigley, Stephen P. The component skills of 
interpreting as viewed by interpreters. Journal of 
Rehabilitation of the Deaf, 1974(Jan), Vol. 7(3), 20-27. 
—Defines a competent interpreter as a person with 
normal hearing who is skilled in the language of signs 
and fingerspelling, who can either translate verbatim or 
interpret between the deaf and hearing. Just how the 
individual manages the task of transforming auditory 
stimuli into bodily movement, facial expression, and 
Structured gestures (or vice versa) was examined. A 
questionnaire survey of 300 interpreters asked Ss to rate 
the importance of 14 skills to the interpretation process. 
While accuracy and adaptability were of prime concern 
to the hearing respondents, the deaf Ss felf that clarity of 
Signs and fingerspelling was more important. The 
implications of this difference are discussed—R. 
Albin. , 

2947. Champness, Brian G. (Plymouth Polytechnic, 
Devon, England) Attitudes toward person-person com- 
munications media. Human Factors, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
15(5), 437-447.—Investigated the attitudes of 36 pairs of 
managerial civil servants toward 3 media: face-to-face, 
loudspeaking audio, and closed-circuit TV. Ss engaged in 

6-min discussions, one via each medium, in 3 
completely controlled design. After each discussion, SS 
completed a 24-scale, semantic differential, media-atti- 
tude questionnaire. There were significant effects of the 
media upon 20 of the 24 scales. Scores were factor 
analyzed using both orthogonal and oblique rotation of 5 
factors. There were significant effects of the media upon 
scores from 3 of the factors (Aestheticism, Evaluation, 
and Privacy). The differences found have implications 
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both for previous explanations of the effects of media on 
laboratory task performance and for the real-life use of 
person-person communications systems. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2948. Cohen, Akiba A. & Harrison, Randall P. 
(Hebrew U., Communications Inst., Jerusalem, Israel) 
Intentionality in the use of hand illustrators in face-to- 
face communication situations. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 28(2), 276-279.—24 
male undergraduates served in an experiment to test the 
intentionality of the use of hand illustrators, i.e., gestures 
which are directly tied to speech, serving to illustrate 
what is being said. Each S had 4 tasks which involved 
giving directions to 4 places on a university campus toa 
confederate who supposedly did not know her way 
around. 2 tasks were carried out in a face-to-face 
situation with the confederate, while the other 2 were 
carried out over an intercom. One of the tasks in each 
situation was easy and the other was difficult. It was 
found that in the face-to-face situation, Ss used signifi- 
cantly more hand illustrators than in the intercom 
situation. No differences were obtained between the easy 
and difficult tasks.—Journal abstract. 

2949, Cohen, L. Jonathan. (Queen's Coll, Oxford, 
England) Is contemporary linguistics value-free? Social 
Science Information, 1973(Jun), Vol. 12(3), 53-64.—Ana- 
lyzes the relationship between the linguistic theory of 
Noam Chomsky and his criticism of US policy in 
southeast Asia. 4 features of Chomskyan linguistics that 
need to be taken into account are the search for linguistic 
universals, the claim that the human mind is innately 
programed for language, the competence of a speaker as 
part of psychology, and the ethical considerations that 
result. The connection between Chomskyan linguistics 
and the grounds on which his sociopolitical attitudes are 
based are viewed as very tenuous. It is concluded that 
linguistic theory is value-free since we do not have to 
accept Chomsky's values even if we do accept his 
linguistics.—R. S. Albin. 

2950. Cournut, Jean. [An open letter to Irma.] (Fren) 
Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 1973(Jan), Vol. 37(1-2), 
73-93.—Considers the function of the written word both 
as a means to understanding and as a distancing, 
Obscuring device (a resistance). The illustration is used of 
the patient who writes down a dream and reads it to the 
therapist, These ideas are applied to Freud's description 
of his dream about Irma. Freud's writings about the 
dream and his subsequent understanding of dreams as 
wish fulfillment are seen as an “open reply” to a letter 
Written to Freud by Irma.—H. G. Clegg. 

2951. Doyle, Charlotte L. (Sarah Lawrence Coll.) 
Honesty and the creative process. Journal of Aesthetic 
Education, 1973(Jul), Vol. 7(3), 43-50.—Compares the 
lack of use of the words “honesty” and “truth” by 
Psychologists to frequent usage of these terms by artists. 
For the latter, honesty is a fundamental description of 
Creativity. Interviews with artists are presented support- 
ing the reality of these concepts as part of the basic 
Psychological processes. 

2952. Fant, Louie J. (California State U., Center on 
Deafness, Northridge) The California State University- 
-Northridge approach to training interpreters. Journal 
of Rehabilitation of the Deaf, 1974(Jan), Vol. 7(3), 44-46. 
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—Proposes that workshops are inadequate methods for 
training new and inexperienced sign language interpret- 
ers. A Program that provides sustained, long-term 
training is discussed. 4 courses in American Sign 
Language are taught, and suggestions are made for 
future programs. The goal is to produce competent, all- 
around, fluent, interpreters, which, in turn, will lead to a 
new respect for the deaf and greater rapport between the 
deaf and the hearing —R. S. Albin. 

2953. Friedman, Henry J. (Tufts U., Medical School, 
Boston) The masochistic character in the work of Edith 
Wharton. Seminars in Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 5(3), 
313-329. 

2954. Fromkin, Howard L. & Brock, Timothy C. 
(Purdue U.) Erotic materials: A commodity theory 
analysis of the enhanced desirability that may accompa- 
ny their unavailability. Journal of Applied Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 3(3), 219-231.—Analyzes 1 dimen- 
sion of the pornography-control issue, i.e., the probable 
reactions of individuals who are confronted with 


information that is not freely or easily available to all. — 


After a review of commodity theory and related 


research, it is concluded that making erotic materials 


more difficult to obtain, harassing and punishing 


pornographers and purveyors of pornography, and T 


restricting certain materials to certain age groups may 
increase interest in the materials and render them more 
desirable than would have been the case without the 
restriction, harassment, or difficulty.—Journal abstract. 

2955. Gillibert, Jean. [On being a listener.] (Fren) 
Revue Française de Psychanalyse, 1973(Jan), Vol. 3v 1-2, 
49—72.— Considers the functional dynamism of listening 
as an inferential process which elaborates what is heard 


through the unconscious associations of the listener. The 
transactional and psychosocial aspects of the listening 


process and the distortions which occur in listening are 
examined.—H. G. Clegg. 

2956. Ingram, Robert M. A communication model of 
the interpreting process. Journal of Rehabilitation of the 
Deaf, 1974(Jan), Vol. 7(3), 3-9.—Scientifically defines 
the interpretation process and suggests implications of 
this definition for communication. Several components 
of the interpretation process are cited. Among these are 


the source, the encoder, the channel, the decoder, and ` 


the receiver. 3 systems of language are mentioned: 
lexical, syntactic, and semological. The relationships 
among these factors in 3 different languages (standard 
English, American Sign Language, and Seeing English 
Essential) are discussed. Advantages of communication 
models include (a) the objective description of process so 
that ethical questions may be examined, (b) the ability to 
point up differences in communication models, (c) the 
consideration of the environment as an integral part of 
the interpreting process, and (d) the ability to identify 
and isolate components of the interpreting process. Itis 
concluded that many questions about the interpreting 
process can be answered in terms of this model.—R. S. 
AS Kovel, Joel. (Albert Einstein Coll. of Medicine, 
Yeshiva U.) On reading Madame Bovary psychoanalyti- 
cally. Seminars in Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 5(3), 


331-345. 
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2958. Leone, Shirley. Associational-metaphorical 
activity: Another view of language and mind. American 
Anthropologist, 1973(Oct), Vol. 75(5), 1276-1281.—Ex- 
tends E. Sapir's idea that language involves intertwined 
yet distinguishable patterns of 2 orders—patterns of 
reference (i.e., communication) and patterns of expres- 
sion (i.e., associational-metaphorical activity). Language 
is viewed as a continuum of usages ranging from 
schizophrenic usage to objective, representational usage; 
associational-metaphorical activity is thought to operate 
throughout this continuum. Examples of this dimension 
in normal communication are presented. The source of 
metaphorical expression is discussed with respect to the 
concept of relevance.—Journal abstract. 

2959, Lieberman, Philip; Crelin, Edmund S. & Klatt, 
Dennis H. (U. Connecticut) Reply to “A note on 
phonetic ability." American Anthropologist, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 75(5), 1719-1721.—Refutes E. G. Nett's (see PA, 
Vol 52:Issue 2) criticisms of the authors study of 
phonetic ability and anatomy in humans, chimpanzees, 
and Neanderthal man. Defenses of the use of computer 
simulation, the concept of speech perception and 
synthetic speech in information transfer, and the ability 
of a set of measurements to distinguish the vocal ability 

of the La Chapelle-aux-Saints Neanderthal fossil from 
that of man are presented. 

2960. McLaughlin, G. Harry. (Syracuse U., Communi- 
cations Research Center) Temptations of the flesch. 
Instructional Science, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(4), 367-383.—An- 
alyzed data on the reading preferences of 17,400 British 
magazine and newspaper readers, classified by age, sex, 
socioeconomic status, and educational level, to deter- 
mine the degree of linguistic difficulty which the Briton 
finds acceptable in reading matter. Tables show how 
these determinants of acceptability relate to readability 
as measured by word and sentence lengths. It is 
hypothesized that long sentences are difficult because 
comprehension depends upon combining cortical pat- 

terns evoked by grammatically related elements, but in 
long sentences the pattern evoked by one element may 
have decayed before the next related element is read. 
Long words may cause difficulty because they are 
generally the more precise words, requiring longer to 
categorize semantically, but the longer the search for a 
word’s meaning, the more likely that the preceding 
context will be lost. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
2961. Meissner, W. W. (Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Mass.) Some notes on the psychology of the 
literary character: A psychoanalytic perspective. Semi- 
nars in Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 5(3), 261-274.—The 
long-standing fascination with literature on the part of 
psychoanalysis can be understood if seen in light of 
similar goals, methods, and interests. The relationship 
between psychoanalytic and literary approaches is 
discussed. It is concluded that clinical experience and 
literary perception add vitality and relevance to each 
other when utilized concurrently.—R. S. Albin. 

2962. Mintz, Norbet L. (McLean Hosp. Belmont, 
Mass.) Creative processes and products: Applications to 
the expressive movement in education and in psychoth- 
erapy. Confinia Psychiatrica, 1973, Vol. 16(2), 80-98. 
—Proposes that creative activities are cognitive processes 
which function partly independently of other intellectual 
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processes. Particular types of personal characteristics 
and interests are correlated with creative activities and 
exploring them yields a better understanding of some of. 
the dimensions of creativity. This understanding leads to 
examining how the term is used in contemporary culture 
and the problems that arise with its misuse. Inappropri- 
ate emphasis on process or on product is highlighted. 
The distortion caused by the emphasis on product has 
been relieved by the expressive movement in education 
and in psychotherapy. But the distortion caused by the 
emphasis on process has not been as well recognized nor 
alleviated.—/. N. Mensh. 

2963. Mohan, Jitendra & Malhotra, R. V. (Guru 
Nanak U., Amritsar, India) Extraversion and neuroti- 
cism as determiners of effect of suggestion on aesthetic 
preferences. Studia Psychologica, 1973, Vol. 15(1), 
84-86.—Studied the aesthetic preference for 10 Ror- 
schach ink blots before and after suggestion using 25 
boys and 25 girls of 8th standard. 4 personality groups 
were selected on the basis of their scores on the Junior 
Personality Inventory. The mean of the difference in 
tanks after suggestion for each personality group 
revealed that Ss high on neuroticism showed more 
variability as compared to Ss low on neuroticism. 
Similarly, extraverts varied more in comparison to 
introverts. Results support H. J. Eysenck’s theory of 
personality. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

2964. Myerson, Paul G. (Tufts U., Medical School, 
Boston) How the psychiatrist might relate to the writer. 
Seminars in Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 5(3), 245-260. 
—Delineates the ways in which a psychiatrist might 
respond to the great writer. The writer may be consid- 
ered as a psychologist who teaches the psychiatrist 
something new about human nature, as a troubled 
creative human being who is attempting to work out his 
conflicts in the writing of stories, and as an artistic seer 
who offers the psychiatrist a new vision about the 
meaning of existence. Famous authors (e.g., Tolstoy and 
Dostoevsky) are discussed from this viewpoint—R. S. 
Albin. 

2965. Nett, Elizabeth G. (Tulane U.) A note on 
Phonetic ability. American Anthropologist, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 75(5), 1717-1719.—Suggests that the use of comput- 
er simulations in the P. Lieberman et al (see PA, Vol 
49:310) study of phonetic ability and language in adult 
and infant humans, Neanderthal man, and chimpanzees 
did not adequately measure their performance and 
disregarded the problem of how vocal anatomy relates to 
directive areas in the brain, as well as the learning and 
aging process in human infants. The use of the La 
Chapelle-aux-Saints fossil as an example of Neanderthal 
man is criticized, and it is suggested that mere vocal tract 
measurements are not really related to the issue of vocal 
competence. 

. 2966. Newmeyer, Frederick J. (U. Washington) 
Linguistic theory, language teaching, sociolinguistics: 
Can they be interrelated? Modern Language Journdl, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 57(8), 405-410.—Suggests ways in which 
the fields of linguistic theory, language teaching, and 
Sociolinguistics are interrelated. The popular notion of 
what a language is and whether 2 speech varieties 
Constitute the same language or not is considered a 
political, not a linguistic, conception. The politically 
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oppressive roles which terms like language and dialect 
have been forced to play should be clear. The verbal 
deprivation theory of cognitive deficits is criticized and 
teachers who accept it are faulted. The genetic theories 
of A. Jensen and the elaborated and restricted codes of 
B. Bernstein (1971) are also criticized. The entire issue of 
black English is discussed. It is concluded that black 
Americans learn nonstandard English and not the 
prestige dialect because this is what they want to do, and 
not because of poor instruction or learning—it is a 
matter of motivation.—R. S. Albin. 

2967. Nowell, Richard C. & Stuckless, E. Ross. 
(National Technical Inst. for the Deaf, Office of 
Education Extension, Rochester, N.Y.) An interpreter 
training program. Journal of Rehabilitation of the Deaf, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 7(3), 69—75.—Describes the training of 
hearing students to be interpreters for their deaf peers. 
The selection of persons for such training is discussed. 
Manual dexterity was very important. Motivation and 
concern for the deaf were also relevant. A method of 
screening for interpreters is discussed. In 2 training 
programs test results of 29 trainees and their actual 
interpreting skill were correlated. The specific skills 
taught to trainees included basic principles of interpret- 
ing, nonverbal aspects, sign language vocabulary, read- 
ing sign language, and knowledge of deaf people in 
general.—R. S. Albin. 

2968. Paris, Bernard J. (Michigan State U.) A 
psychological approach to fiction: Studies in Thackeray, 
Stendhal, George Eliot, Dostoevsky, and Conrad. 
Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana U. Press, 1974. xii, 304 p. 
—Applies concepts and theories from “third force” 
psychology (e.g, K. Horney and A. Maslow) to the 
works of 5 major writers. The idea that man contains a 
constructive force that should be developed rather than 
Suppressed is used to analyze the relationships between 
characters in major novels of psychological realism and 
to explore the consciousness of the “implied” author. 

2969. Poussaint, Alvin F. (Harvard U., Medical 
School, Boston) Blaxploitation movies: Cheap thrills 
that degrade blacks. Psychology Today, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
7(9), 22-32, 98.— Suggests that the current popularity of 
very violent films aimed at black audiences is very 
dangerous for the black community. The glorification of 
drugs, violence, sex, and material possessions is particu- 
larly dangerous to young blacks who lack attractive male 
models. Even the argument that these films raise black 
Pride is weakened by the fact that often a hidden “white 
is right” message permeates the films. It is concluded 
that the black community should boycott these films 
until the movie industry provides better, more positive 
forms of entertainment—E. J. Posavac. 

2970. Rice, Berkeley. Rattlesnakes, french fries and 
Pupillometric oversell. Psychology Today, 1974(Feb). 
Vol. 7(9), 55-59. -Notes that Hesse discovery that his 
Pupils dilated when he was looking at something 
Interesting was seized upon by the advertising industry as 
à sure way to gauge liking of ads. Extensive research has 
indicated that pupils dilate when the individual is paying 
attention to what he is viewing, not just when he likes 
what he sees. The disenchantment with the practical use 
of pupillary research indicates once again that no single 


approach will fully predict human behavior—E. J. 


Posavac. 

2971. Riekehof, Lottie L. (Gallaudet Coll.) Interpreter 
training at Gallaudet College. Journal of Rehabilitation of 
the Deaf, 1974(Jan), Vol. 7(3), 47-51—Notes that the 
demand for skilled interpreters exceeds the supply, and 
des :ibes programs to train interpreters at Gallaudet 
College. Interpreting and translating skills are acquired 
or improved through the use of audio and visual tapes. 
Team teaching utilizing 1 deaf and 1 hearing instructor 
provides feedback to the students, Also, the use of 
earphones as a teaching aid is cited. Guests are invited to 
speak and participate in classroom discussion. Deaf 
people are often hesitant to discuss their dissatisfactions 
with poor interpreters. Basic skills required for interpret- 
ing are listed.—R. S. Albin. 


2972. Rose, Gilbert J. (Yale U., Medical School) On i 


the shores of self: Samuel Beckett's “Molloy”—irre- 
dentism and the creative impulse. Psychoanalytic Re- 
view, 1973-1974(Win), Vol. 60(4), 587-604.— Discusses 


the psychology of the artist, linking it with the irredentist 
principle in politics. The latter is described as the wish to 


restore territory of which one has been deprived and 
reincorporate it within one’s own boundaries. In the 
psychology of the artist, this lost territory is the original 
dual unity with the mother; it is characterized by fluidity 
of time, space, and sense of self. It is suggested that the 
creative worker’s successive irredentist remergings, Te- 
births of self, and reconstructions of reality parallel 
individual development and growth. The completed 
work of art is the mask of the artists inner life at a point 


in the flow of time. In the novel Molloy, Beckett 


composes melodies of prose out of the flowing lines of 
time and space. His art, it is contended, explores what 
may be called the shores of the earliest sense of self. 
Beckett’s aesthetic forms are considered to effect new 


linkages and reorder the data of experience. (27 ref)—A, 7 E 


Farrell. E 
2973. Rothenberg, Alan B. Infantile fantasies in 


Shakespearean metaphor: II. Scopophilia and fears of 
ocular rape and castration. Psychoanalytic Review, 1973- 
1974, (Win), Vol. 60(4),533-556.—Uses extensive quotes 
from Shakespeare to support the hypothesis that when he 
wanted to express wishes, fears, and anxieties derived 
from early stages of infantile mental life, he characteristi- 
cally turned to the use of metaphor. It is argued that 
Shakespeare’s images appear to have struck a compro- 
mise with the repression of the unconscious, transform- 
ing the manifest content of surface actions in a manner 
analogous to that by which dream symbols accomplish 
these ends in night dreams. It is contended that chains of 
scopophilic metaphors delineate an ocular rape fantasy 

beneath the surface actions of many of Shakespeare's 

writings. IS concluded that there is almost no 

transformation of the scopophilic instinct described by 

K. Abraham, O. Fenichel, or Freud which does not find 

some expression in Shakespeare's imagery. (19 ref)—A. 

Farrer. Schein, Jerome D. (New York U., Deafness 
Research & Training Center) Personality characteristics 
associated with interpreter proficiency. Journal of 
Rehabilitation of the Deaf, 1974(Jan), Vol. 7(3), 33-43. 
Asked a sample of 20 manual interpreters to sign 2 
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brief passages. Performance was filmed and judged by 6 
experts. Interpreter characteristics were evaluated by the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, the Seashore 
Measures of Musical Talents, the Cooperative Reading 
Comprehension Test, the Otis-Lennon Test of Mental 
Ability, and the SVIB. The interpreter pattern of needs 
describes someone who is desirous of being the center of 
attention, wants to be independent, is not expecting help 
from others, is not afraid to make errors, and is not 
perseverative. Interrater reliability of accuracy of sign 
language judgments was low and indicates the need for 
cross-validation.—R. S. Albin. 

2975. Short, P. L. Ethical problems in market 
research and advertising. Bulletin of the British 
Psychological Society, 1973(Jul), Vol. 26(92), 203—206. 

2976. Sternberg, Martin L. (New York U., Deafness 
Research & Training Center) Brief, intensive training to 
develop interpreters. Journal of Rehabilitation of the 
Deaf, 1974(Jan), Vol. 7(3), 63-68.— Describes the devel- 
opment of a short-term, intensive training course in 
interpreter skills. Trainees were recruited and screened 
for intelligence, attitudes toward deafness, visual and 
hearing acuity, manual dexterity, eye-hand coordination, 
and educational achievement level. 15 candidates, 4 of 
whom were minority group members, were selected. The 
training program was divided into 2 parts: a 3-wk 
intensive program in manual communication followed 
by 7 wks of practical experience at a New York agency 
(e.g., social welfare, vocational rehabilitation, or mental 
health agency). 12 trainees completed the program and 

10 became employed as interpreters. A 6-mo follow-up 
questionnaire demonstrated the success of the project 
and the feasibility of short-term training of interpreters. 
—R. S. Albin: 

2977. Templeton, David E. (Western Washington 
State Coll.) Analogizing: Its growth and development. 
Journal of Aesthetic Education, 1973(Jul), Vol. 7(3), 
21-33.—One way of making verbally concrete such 
intangibles as emotion, mathematics and creativity is 
through the use of the simile, the metaphor, the analogy. 
Analogizing is the noting and utilizing of similarities 
among disparities by means of imagery. It is underesti- 
mated as a teaching method. Since it assumes the 
existence of attitudes and beliefs about goals, it is a 
Cognitive concept rather than a connective operation. 2 
general strategies by which phenomena are rendered 
equivalent are identified: characteristic and syntactic 
modes. Characteristic strategies attribute equivalency 
due to: perceptual qualities, function, evocation of like 
feelings, labeling, or arbitrariness. The syntactic strate- 
gies view equivalency as the result of superordinate 
groupings, complexive structurings, or thematic group- 
ings. The perceived basis of equivalency changes with 
age (e.g. from visual to linguistic strategies). Strategies 
are discussed in terms of J. S. Bruner’s 3 modes of 
thought: enactive, ikonic, and symbolic.—R. S. Albin. 

2978. von der Miihlen, Horst. (U. Frankfurt, Neuro- 
Psychiatric Clinic, W. Germany) [A suicidal dialogue.] 
(Germ) Zeitschrift fiir Klinische Psychologie und Psychoth- 
erapie, 1973, Vol. 21(1), 46-53.—Discusses one of the 
oldest known works of literature, the 4,000 yr old 
Egyptian dialogue of a man contemplating suicide with 
his soul. An analysis and interpretation is presented from 
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the viewpoints of contemporary psychology. (English 
summary) (32 ref)—T. Fisher. 

2979. Wagatsuma, Hiroshi. (U. Pittsburgh) Ishiwara 
Shintaro’s early novels and Japanese male psychology. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
157(5), 358-369.—Presents a psychoanalytic analysis of 
Ishiwara Shintaro’s Season of the Sun and an evaluation 
of the postwar psychology of Japanese males. (28 ref) 

2980. Wallace, Karl R. (U. Massachusetts) Topoi and 
the problem of invention. Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 58(4), 387-395.—Reports that the 
National Developmental Conference on Rhetoric called 
for a theory emphasizing the content and substance of 
discourse, rather than the structures and techniques. The 
primacy of substance leads to the study of invention; to 
a fresh examination of systematic ways through which 
persons engaged in communication may be directed to 
the sources of information and arguments; and to modes 
of perception, interpretation, and judgment. It is suggest- 
ed that in searching for modern topoi, rhetoricians should 
be concerned with the content or subject matter of 
discourse, i.e., with the experience or those portions of 
experience that people draw upon whenever they 
communicate with one another. Guidelines for the 
development of a workable system of topics is provided. 
Since inventing is the heart of all communicative 
behavior, a system of topoi is an orderly way of searching 
for meaningful utterances.—R. S. Albin. 

2981. Weitz, Shirley (Ed.). (New School for Social 
Research) Nonverbal communication: Readings with 
commentary. New York, N.Y.: Oxford U. Press, 1974. x, 
351 p.—Presents a collection of 22 papers in 5 areas of 
nonverbal communication—facial expression and visual 
interaction, paralanguage, body movement and gestures, 
spatial behavior, and multichannel communication. 
Specific topics include the biological and cultural roots 
of expressive behavior, physiological and cognitive 
concomitants of nonverbal behavior, the relationship 
between verbal and nonverbal communication, and 
applications in psychotherapy. 

2982. Weltner, Klaus. (U. Frankfurt, W. Germany) 
The measurement of verbal information in psychology 
and education. (Trans. Barbara M. Crook). New York, 
N.Y.: Springer-Verlag, 1973. xiii, 185 p.— Presents a 
technique for measuring the semantic content or subjec- 
tive information of written material, derived from a 
guessing-game procedure. The method of transinforma- 
tion analysis is described, and foundations of informa- 
tion theory, the implications of information theory for 
learning and teaching, and the use of coherence 
diagrams to structure the subject matter in teaching 
programs are analyzed. (174 ref) 

_ 2983. Withim, Philip M. (Bucknell U.) Tragic cathar- 
sis and the resources of the ego. Psychoanalytic Review, 
1973-1974(Win), Vol. 60(4), 497-518.— Discusses facets 
of tragic catharsis, suggesting that the pleasure derived 
from tragedy results from a self-confrontation with 
potential pain and destruction. This confrontation 18 
described as neither malicious nor masochistic but rather 
courageous. The interaction between the dynamics of the 
reader's psyche and the dynamics of tragedy is stressed; 
it is suggested that by repeatedly confronting fears, the 
psyche slowly comes to an understanding of a threaten- 
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ing reality. 2 plays, Euripides’ The Bacchae and Arthur 
Miller’s Death of a Salesman, are considered in detail. (28 
ref)—A. Farrell. 

2984. Wolff, J. G. (U. Hosp. of Wales, Cardiff) 

Language, brain and hearing: An introduction to the 
psychology of language with a section on deaf child- 
ren's learning of language. London, England: Methuen, 
973. xiv, 237 p. $12.—Presents a basic text on 
psycholinguistics, with emphasis on critical issues in 
anguage development and on the linguistic effects of 
deafness. 
2985. Wotring, C. Edward & Greenberg, Bradley S. 
(Florida State U.) Experiments in televised violence and 
verbal aggression: Two exploratory studies. Journal of 
Communication, 1973(Dec), Vol. 23(4), 446-460.— Per- 
ormed 2 experiments to explore the relationship be- 
tween the inhibitions conditioned to verbal and physical 
aggression. In Exp I, 242 7th, 8th, and 9th grade boys 
rom middle and lower socioeconomic neighborhoods 
were exposed to televised physical aggression with and 
without consequences to the victim. 169 4th, 5th, and 6th 
grade boys from public schools were Ss in Exp II and 
were exposed to televised verbal and physical aggression. 
The intensity of post-viewing verbal and physical 
aggression was measured. The relationship between 
physical and verbal aggression was minimally supported. 
(22 ref)—P. J. Federman. 

2986. Zanna, Mark P. & del Vecchio, Steven M. 
(Princeton U.) Perceived credibility of television news: 
A matter of viewer's attitudes and the position taken by 
the media. European Journal of Social Psychology, 1973, 
Vol. 3(2, 213-216.—Studied relationships between 
viewers’ political attitudes and perception of credibility 
and political position of television news. 57 Ss completed 
questionnair Significant interaction of political atti- 
tudes and atiributed political position was found 
(F= 4.02, df = 1,53, p < .05).(French & German 
summaries) 
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2987. Arbet, Ladislay. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava, Czechoslo- 
vakia) Creativity and personality traits factor analysed. 
Studia Psychologica, 1973, Vol. 15(2), 162-163.—Admin- 
istered a battery of personality and creativity tests (ep, 
Junior Eysenck Personality Inventory, the Taylor Mani- 
fest Anxiety scale, Alternate Uses, and Torrance Tests of 
Creative Thinking) to 60 14-15 yr olds from both urban 
and rural schools. 9 factors correlated with the measures 
Of creative thinking; these included Verbal Originality, 
Inventiveness, Flexibility, Fantasy Fluency, and Neurot- 
ic Originality —L. Gorsey. d 

2988. Bradley, Noel. Notes on theory-making, on 
Scotoma of the nipples and on the bee as nipple. 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1973, Vol. 543). 
301-314.— Suggests that the unconscious association 
between bees and nipples is not at all uncommon. 
Instances of this particular symbolism in the writings of 
Other psychoanalysts are reviewed. The rare use of the 
Word "nipple" is noted, whereas “breast” is often 
referred to; however, the breast stands for a part that is 
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ignored. Examples from psychoanalytic writings are 
presented. (68 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

2989. Bursten, Ben. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
New Haven, Conn.) Some narcissistic personality types. 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1973, Vol. 54(3), 
287-300.—Suggests that instinctual development is of 
basic importance in understanding variations in charac- 
ter. The narcissistic personality may have transient 
episodes of fragmentation but recovers his sense of self 
easily. The main task of this personality type is to 
achieve the bliss and contentment characteristic of the 
primary narcissistic state, implying a reunion of the self 
which must be very grand with an object which must be 
powerful and nourishing. 4 types of narcissistic personal- 
ities are suggested: the craving, the paranoid, the 
manipulative, and the phallic. These types represent a 
progression both in terms of the instinctual stage 
predominantly represented in the execution of the 
narcissistic central task (reunion) and in the degree of 
separation and individuation. Case examples are provid- 
ed. (60 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

2990. Butcher, James N. & Ryan, Michael. (U. 
Minnesota) Personality stability and adjustment to an 
extreme environment. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 59(1), 107-109.—Administered the 
MMPI and the Personality Research Form to 15 
volunteer Antarctic explorers before, in the middle of, 
and after an 8.5-mo period of isolation, and to 30 male 
undergraduates on 2 occasions 8 mo apart. Results 
suggest that the explorers were generally better adjusted, 
more achievement oriented, more self-sufficient, and 
more serious minded than the undergraduates. No 
changes in personality profiles were observed on retest- 
ing.—Journal abstract. É 

2991. Chambon, Jean. [A perusal of “Anal et Sexuel 
by Lou Andréas Salomé.] (Fren) Revue Francaise de 
Psychanalyse, 1973(Jan), Vol. 37(1-2), 179-190 ae 
ents a detailed interpretation of Salomé's paper, pub- 
lished in 1916 on anal and genital sexuality and their 
relationship to libido theory. The anal personality Sc 
(obstinacy, greed, and strict morality) are linked to the 
formation of the infantile superego. The reasons for 
object splitting and the division of libido. Sé E. 
narcissistic part and an object related part are E o 
the infant’s capacity to differentiate the inner world from 
the outer world. (English summary)—H. G. Clegg. 

2992. Cliff, Norman; Bradley, Paul & Girard, Roe 
(U. Southern California) The investigation of cogni e 
models for inventory response. Multivariate SE, 
Research, 1973(Oct), Vol. BO, 401-4257 Di 
previous investigations of a group of models Se 
describe individuals’ responses to personality in i d 
responses. The models are alternative ways of rel um Hs 
the individual’s degree of endorsement of the ite E 
their locations on dimensions of semantic NU. e 

rceives them. In the present study with 68 x 
olds attending college ende D di T 

* responses to adjective checkist Je: 

Sal scaling analyses of SE Ee 
i were studied. For d 
SE between his endorsement of 
the items and their locations on dimensions. The median 
correlation, corrected for the number of predictors, was 
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.81 in the case of candid endorsements and .92 for 
endorsements under a faking set. These correlations are 
comparable to the consistencies in endorsement across 
repetitions of the same items. Implications for a 
personality measurement theory are discussed. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2993. Coleman, James C. & Hammen, Constance L. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) Contemporary psychology 
and effective behavior. Glenview, Ill.: Scott, Foresman, 
1974. 562 p.—Uses both a scientific and humanistic 
approach to discuss the problems of adjustment, self- 
direction, and interpersonal relations faced by individu- 
als in contemporary society. Various psychological 
theories and techniques for producing more effective 
behavior and personal growth are considered. 

2994. Cosnier, Jacqueline. [The work of Lou Andréas 
Salomé on feminine sexuality.] (Fren) Revue Française 
de Psychanalyse, 1973(Jan), Vol. 37(1-2), 165-178. 
—Traces the understanding of L. Andréas Salomé on 
feminine sexuality between 1911 and 1931 and recounts 
her dialog with Freud on the subject. Salomé examined 
the functional differentiation of the sexes and the role of 
this differentiation in the psychic economies of men and 
women. Her consideration of narcissism, masturbation, 
anal eroticism and the many facets of the oedipal 
conflict in women is recalled. (English summary)—H. G. 
Clegg. 

2995. Craddick, Ray A.; Seiffert, Douglas & Miller, 
John R. (Georgia State U.) An investigation of the self 
concept of the “hippie” group. International Journal of 
Symbology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 4(2), 10-26.—Examined the 
perceived self of a hippie group by using the Lifeline 
metaphor and a series of concentric circles representing 
various layers of the self. Ss were 12 males and 5 females 
with a mean age of 192 yrs who were approached 
individually by E and asked to participate in some 
psychological research. Results for this group are 
compared with those for 17 nonhippies (sample not 
specified). Hippies seemed to be anxious about their self- 
image, seeing themselves as much less aggressive than 
nonhippies do and exhibiting a theme of spirituality, 
mysticism, and death in their early life and lookin; 
forward to the future in a much more fearful and 
E manner than did nonhippies. (15 ref)—R. S. 

In. 

2996, de Mijolla, Alain. [Femininity laid bare by the 
bachelors: Freud and Jones.] (Fren) Revue Francaise de 
Psychanalyse, 1973(Jan), Vol. 37(1-2), 195-224. —Traces 
early developments in the Psychoanalytic movement 
with emphasis on the progressive uncovering of the 
dynamics of female sexuality. The part played by Anna 
Freud's establishment of the London school of thought 
with the later influence of Melanie Klein is elaborated. 
The change in thinking of Freud and Jones when faced 
with these influences is noted. (English summary)—H. G. 
Clegg. 

2997. Dershowitz, Zecharia. (Bar Ilan U., School of 
Education, Israel) Direction of error on the Body 

Adjustment Test. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 37(3), 847-854.— Used intercorrelations of scores on 
the Body Adjustment Test and other criterion measures 
of psychological differentiation to test the hypothesis 
that the magnitude of correlation is a function of the 
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availability of intellectualization as a coping and defense 
mechanism. It was suggested that Ss who, on Body 
Adjustment series “b,” cross the position of true upright 
before they decide that they are, in fact, upright are not 
using all the available intellectual cues. Using 11 Jewish 
and 6 Protestant boys who did not cross the position of 
true upright vs matched Ss who did cross that position, 
the study demonstrated that intercorrelations between 
Body Adjustment series "b" and the other criterion 
measures were higher for Ss who crossed over 0° 
deviation than for those Ss who did not. This finding 
supports the hypothesis that intellectualization (as 
available to the non-crossovers) mitigates field influences 
for psychologically dependent individuals on the Body 
Adjustment series "b" tests. Results demonstrate the 
value of considering the results of Body Adjustment 
series "a" and series "b" separately when measuring 
cognitive style—contrary to the prevalent practice of 
combining the 2 series into 1 measure.—Journal abstract. 

2998. Druss, Richard G. (Columbia U.) Changes in 
body image following augmentation breast surgery. 
International Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 
1973(May), Vol. 2(2), 248-256.—Interviewed 6 women 
who had undergone surgical breast augmentation. All 
were satisfied with the cosmetic results and attributed 
their greatly improved outlook and functioning directly 
to the surgery. It is not sufficient, however, to conclude 
that an improved appearance led to an improved self- 
esteem. An important motivation for seeking augmenta- 
tion was apparently to repair life-long intrapsychic 
doubts about their own femininity. All women had 
disruptions in their early maternal relationships. It is 
suggested therefore, that their enlarged breasts represent- 
ed their own mothers; they sought to make up for early 
deprivation through a narcissistic identification. It 1s 
concluded that the surface of the body apparently has 
special properties for the admission of new objects for 
identification. Regressive aspects of the surgery itself 
facilitated the identification process.—Journal abstract. 

2999. Eisner, Donald A. & Williams, Edward J. 
(William Paterson Coll.) Assessment of perceptual field 
independence in freshman and senior undergraduates. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 794. 
—Administered the Hidden Patterns Test and a modi- 
fied version of the Hidden Figures Test to 20 male and 
20 female undergraduates from each of the 4 class years. 
Analysis of the cross-sectional data indicates no signifi- 
cant age or sex differences in the 18-22 yr age range. 
Results imply that there may not be a temporary reversal 
in perceptual field independence during late adolescence 
or young adulthood.—Journal abstract. 

3000. Evans, Ronald L. & Mobberley, Bruce D. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Seattle, Wash.) Post 
military adjustment as a function of environmental and 
social change. Newsletter for Research in Mental Health 
& Behavioral Sciences, 1973(Nov), Vol. 15(4), 7-9.—Pres- 
ents an overview of the data collected in an attempt to 
ascertain the descriptive nature of a sample of self- 
designated “needy” Vietnam Era veterans. Information 
concerning time in service, dependents, education, 
disability, and employment status is provided. 

3001. Everett, A. V. (U. Newcastle, New South Wales, 
Australia) Personality assessment at the individual level 
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using the semantic differential. Educational & Psycho- 
logical Measurement, 1973(Win), Vol. 33(4), 837-844. 
—Examined the feasibility of personality measurement 
through the semantic differential (SD) and assessed the 
degree of relationship between the semantic space and 
the preference and similarity space derived by independ- 
ent means. 3 studies were conducted. Study 1 investigat- 
ed the relationship between personality factors and 
academic achievement. A questionnaire consisting of 9 
concepts was administered to 101 psychology students. 
Study 2 investigated whether a stimulus configuration 
including the concept “myself” in semantic space could 
be regarded as a preference space. 68 psychology 
students were Ss. Each of 6 value areas from the Allport- 
Vernon Scale of Values was assessed using the SD. Study 
3 investigated the relationship between rank order of 
interconcept distances derived from the SD and that 
obtained by more conventional multidimensional scaling 
methods. 52 psychology students were Ss. Each S 
completed an SD assessment of the 6 value areas of the 
Allport-Vernon scale, and also a multidimensional rank 
ordering of the same stimuli. Results of all 3 phases were 
essentially negative. (18 ref) —R. W. Covert. 

3002. Fox, Michael. (Queen's U., Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada) On unconscious emotions. Philosophy & Pheno- 
menological Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 34(2), 151-170. 
—Argues (a) that there is only one kind of case in which 
a dispositional analysis of ascriptions of unconscious 
emotions is necessitated and (b) that what Freud usually 
meant by "unconscious emotion" is a presently (con- 
Sciously) experienced emotional state which the patient 
intentionally, but self-deceivingly, disguises even from 
his own awareness. These arguments are presented in 
contrast to Mullane's which posits 3 components of 
approximately equivalent weight: behavioral, physiologi- 
cal, and experiential. It is argued that the last component 
is really the essential one and that it is not enough to say 
(as Mullane does) that a person feels as though he 
experiences and recognizes his emotions under (later) 
appropriate conditions—even though the actual (origi- 
nal) stimulus is no longer present. It is felt that emotion 
can never be unconscious in the sense of being unsensed, 
unnoticed, unattended, or ignored, but rather only in the 
Sense of being unrecognized, uncommunicable, and 
unavailable to awareness.—R. Gutzke. 

.3003. Frank, Harry & Tubbs, Randy. (U. Michigan, 
Flint) Relationship of rod-and-frame test performance 
io two dimensions of the personality assessment 
System. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 
747-752.—Hypothesized that performance on the rod 
and frame test taps primitive-level Externalizer-Internal- 
izer and Regulated—Flexible functioning as conceptual- 
ized in Gittinger’s personality assessment system. ` 
criterion groups (primitive Flexible Externalizers, Flexi- 
ble Internalizers, Regulated Externalizers, and Regulated 
Internalizers), each of which included 8 undergraduates, 
Were defined by configural nomethetic scores on the 
Block Design and Digit Span subtests of the WAIS. A 2- 
Way analysis of variance indicated that rod and frame 
lest scores were significantly related to primitive Exter- 
nalizer-Internalizer p< .005) and to primitive Regula- 
ted-Flexible (p < .05) tendencies. Discussion considers 
Personality correlates of WAIS performance and the 
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construct validity of field dependence-independence. (16 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

3004. Fromm, Erich. (Mexican Psychoanalytic Socie- 
ty, Mexico City) [The evolution of the concept of 
aggressiveness and destructiveness in Freud.] (Span) 
Revista Psicoanálisis, Psiquiatria y Psicologia, 1973(Jan), 
No. 1, 67-84.—Reviews Freud's writings on the subject. 
It is emphasized that until 1920 there had been almost no 
attention given to these traits in humans from a 
psychological standpoint. An analysis is also presented 
of the vicissitudes and criticisms of Freud's theories on 
the instincts of death and love in relation to his overall 
concept of aggressiveness and destructiveness.—C. 
Kokkinis. 

3005. Ginn, Roger O. (Ohio U.) Defensive and 
nondefensive repressors and sensitizers and self-actual- 
ization. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
30(1), 82-83.—Investigated the relationship between 
repression-sensitization and adjustment in a study with 
155 undergraduates. The Repression-Sensitization scale 
was used to identify repressors and sensitizers, the 
Personal Orientation Inventory was used to measure 
adjustment, and the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability 
scale was used to distinguish between nondefensive and 
defensive repressors and sensitizers. Repressors were 
found to be basically better adjusted than sensitizers. 
However, differences were found between nondefensive 
and defensive repressors, which suggests that repressors 
are not a homogeneous group.—Journal summary. 

3006. Goff, David P. & Uleman, James S. (U. Iowa, 
Medical School) Ratio scaling of TAT need for achieve- 
ment through application of a paired-comparisons 
method, with a test of internal consistency. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 911-919.—A 
method of ratio scaling of projective personality varia- 
bles was devised and tested in 2 studies. In Exp I, 4 
judges made direct ratio estimates of relative need for 
‘achievement (nAch) in all possible pairs of 8 Ss’ TAT 
protocols (28 pairs). In Exp II, 3 judges used the same 
procedure to estimate relative nAch for all pairs of TAT 
stories told to the same card, rather than for ey 
protocols (112 pairs). Ratio scale values correlated wit 
traditional nAch scoring between .86 and .91 in Exp I 
and .90 and .95 in Exp II. The protocols represented 2 
criterion groups with different näch, Ratio scores from 
Exp II, but not from Exp I, differentiated these groups as 
well as traditional scoring. A model was developed for 
testing the internal consistency of judges ratio estimates 
and showed over 90% of the ratio estimates” variance 
accounted for by the linearity assumptions of the ratio 
scaling model. Advantages and problems in using the 
ratio scaling method are discussed.—Journal. abstract. 

3007. Gorman, S. & Wessman, Alden E. (City 
Coll., City U. New York) The relationship of cognitive 
styles and moods. Journal of Clinical Perche 
1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 18-25.—Administered a bate ol 
representative cognitive style measures (e.g., the Hid E 
Figures Test) to 67 college students who were perce 
ing in a 4-wk mood study that gathered daily self-ra SCH 
on 14 affect scales. 8 factors were extracted from 


cognitive measures and were identified as subjective 
confidence, sensation-seeking, locus of SE baat 
siveness, present satisfaction, conceptual band-width, 
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field articulation, and rigid conventionality. The cogni- 
tive factors were extended into 102 measures of mood 
level, mood variability, and mood differentiation from 
the daily self-reports. It was found that sensation-seeking 
was related to high levels of average and peak moods and 
field dependence was related to across-day variability in 
average moods. (25 ref)—Journal summary. 

3008. Gulas, Ivan. (Ohio U.) MMPI low-point codes 
for a "normal" young adult population: A normative 
study. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
30(1), 77—78.—Reports the base rates of MMPI low- 
points for a population of 609 precollege males accepted 
to an all-male institution with high academic standards. 
It is suggested that further information on base rate 
occurrence of low-points for "normal" persons for 
varying ages and other demographic variables is needed 
badly and would enhance greatly the clinical utility of 
low-point codes.—Journal summary. 

3009. Hall, Harold V. (Veterans Administration 
Center, Bay Pines, Fla.) Effects of direct and self- 
reinforcement as a function of internal-external control. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 
7753—154.—Explored the effects of 2 factors (2 levels of 
generalized expectancy concerning how rewards and 
punishments are controlled, and 3 kinds of motivational 
procedures—self-reinforcement, direct reinforcement, no 
reinforcement) on response productivity for a simple 
motor task. Ss were 30 low- and 30 high-scoring male 
undergraduates chosen on the basis of Rotter's Internal- 
External Control Scale results. Analyses show general- 
ized expectancy was not influential in affecting response 
productivity, and both self-reinforcement and direct 
reinforcement were approximately equal in their effect 
upon task productivity.—Journal abstract. 

3010. Hobi, V. (U. Basel Clinic, Psychiatric Div., 
Switzerland) [A comparison of MMPI, 16-PF and FPI in 
small sample tests.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Klinische 
Psychologie und Psychotherapie, 1973, ` Vol. 21(2), 
129-139.—Administered a 566-item German version of 
the MMPI (13 validated standardized scales plus 29 
additional scales), the Freiburg Personality Inventory 
(FPI—with 9 personal and 3 mathematically obtained 
additional dimensions) and the 16 PF (187-item Luf- 
thansa version) to 230 Ss to examine the correlations 
between verbally identical, psychologically related, and 
clinically relevant dimension units. Data indicate (a) a 
high degree of correlation in verbally identical dimen- 
sions, (b) a correlation between dimensions that separate 
healthy from sick persons, and (c) no valuable or 
clinically useful “psychoticism” and dimension units. A 
correlation matrix and 3 partial correlation matrices are 
included, and the results are discussed —T. Fisher. 

3011. Insko, Chester A.; Worchel, Stephen; Songer. 
Elaine & Arnold, Susan E. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Effort, objective self-awareness, choice, and 
dissonance. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 28(2), 262-269.—Conducted an experi- 
ment in which 48 male and 48 female undergraduates 
anticipated engaging in high or low effort preparatory to 
writing a counterattitudinal essay. There were also 
manipulations of choice, sex of S, and self-awareness. 
Self-awareness was manipulated through the presence or 
absence of a movie camera. Results indicate that attitude 
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change occurred in a high-dissonance cell (camera, 
choice, high effort) and in a high-reinforcement cell (no 
camera, no choice, low effort) only for female Ss, 
Further data indicate that the females regarded the high 
effort (riding an exercycle for 4 mi) more negatively than 
did males—possibly because the behavior involved a 
greater violation of self-concept for the females than the 
males or possibly because the females generally regarded 
the behavior as more aversive. Overall results support S. 
Duval and R. A. Wicklund's assertion that dissonance 
effects occur only when objective self-awareness exists. 
(21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3012. James, Lawrence R.; Ellison, Robert L.; Fox, 
David G. & Taylor, Calvin W. (Texas Christian U., Inst. 
of Behavioral Research) Prediction of artistic perform- 
ance from biographical data. Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy, 1974(Feb), Vol. 59(1), 84-86.—Constructed and 
administered a biographical inventory to 312 nonart 
students and 501 art students in the areas of music, 
dance, theater, and the visual arts. The biographical 
inventory had significant average cross-validities against 
an art vs nonart criterion (.67, p < .01) and multiple art 
criteria (art sample only) both within and across artistic 
areas. It is tentatively concluded that prediction of art vs 
nonart potential and prediction of actual performance in 
the arts require different scoring procedures for the 
biographical inventory.—Journal abstract. 

3013. Jourard, Sidney M. Healthy personality: An 
approach from the viewpoint of humanistic psychology. 
New York, N.Y.: Macmillan, 1974. xi, 370 p.— Presents 
an introduction to concepts of the “healthy” personality, 
written from a humanistic viewpoint and designed for 
undergraduates. Topics include both experimental and 
clinical findings on the relationship between a healthy 
personality and consciousness, reality contact, needs, 
emotion, defense vs growth, social and personal roles 
and relations, love, religion, and psychotherapy. 

3014. Kleiber, Douglas; Veldman, Donald J. & 
Menaker, Shirley L. (U. Texas, Austin) The multidimen- 
sionality of locus of control. Journal of Clinical Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Oct), Vol. 29(4), 411-416.—Theorized that lack 
of empirical bipolarity in the item pairs of Rotter's 
Internal-External Control Scale might explain the lack of 
agreement in prior research for a clearcut factor 
Structure for that scale. When the 23 statement pairs 
were administered to 219 undergraduates as 46 separate 
items with a Likert-type format, it was found that the 
originally paired items were relatively uncorrelated. 
Factor analysis of the 46 items produced 3 distinct 
dimensions: (a) Non-Belief in Luck and Chance, (b) 
System Modifiability, and (c) Individual Responsibility 
for Failure. Correlations of the 3 factor scores with the 
scales of 2 self-report inventories and a dogmatism scale 
lead to the conclusion that the assumption of a positive 
relationship between internality and mental health is not 
entirely justified —Journal abstract, 

3015. Klinger, Eric. (U. Minnesota, Morris) Structure 
and functions of fantasy. New York, N.Y.: Wiley- 
Interscience, 1971. xiii, 424 p.—Presents a comprehen- 
sive, systematic, and unified theory of fantasy, based on 
extensive review of research on fantasy, fantasy-like 
phenomena, and relevant psychological topics such as 
properties of response processes and motivation. Includ- 
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ed are discussions on play, dreams, serial order of 
behavior, and thematic apperceptive methods. (26 p ref) 

3016. Knapp, Robert R. & Fitzgerald, O. Ray. 
(Educational & Industrial Testing Service, San Diego, 
Calif.) Comparative validity of the logically developed 
versus "purified" research scales for the Personal 
Orientation Inventory. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1973(Win), Vol. 33(4), 971-976.—Com- 
pared the logically developed scales of the Personal 
Orientation Inventory (POI) with scales developed 
through a series of criterion and item factor analyses. 112 
naval personnel volunteering for a 72-hr live-in retreat 
served as Ss. Ss were administered the instrument prior 
to attending and following the retreat. Results show 
significant increases in 5 of 12 logical scales, and 3 of the 
10 empirically derived scales, reaffirming the sensitivity 
of the POI in predicting personality change following 
encounter group experiences.—R. W. Covert. 

3017. Lamont, John & Brooks, Richard. (California 
State U., Los Angeles) Mood response bias in the Rotter 
LE Scale. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
29(4), 416-417.—Administered a self-rating mood scale 
and Rotter’s Internal-External Control (I-E) Scale to 76 
undergraduates on 2 occasions separated by a 26-wk 
interval. Change scores on the mood scale correlated 
—51 with change scores on the I-E scale, which reflects a 
mood response bias in the latter—Journal abstract. 

3018. Lessing, Elise E. & Barbera, Linda. (Illinois 
Dept. of Mental Health, Inst. for Juvenile Research, 
Chicago) Relationships among scores on the California 
Test of Personality, the IPAT Children's Personality 
Questionnaire, and the IPAT Jr.-Sr. High School 
Personality Questionnaire. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1973(Win), Vol. 33(4), 985-992.—Ex- 
plored the relationships among 3 sets of variables using 
410 junior high school students as Ss. Measures included 
(a) the 3 adjustment scores of the California Test of 
Personality (CTP); (b) the anxiety, neuroticism, and 
delinquency-proneness scores of the Institute for Person- 
ality and Ability Testing (IPAT), Children's Personality 
Questionnaire (CPQ); and (c) the IPAT junior-senior 
High School Personality Questionnaire (HSPQ) and IQ 
scores derived from the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence 
test. Results show convergence of the CTP adjustment 
Score and the CPQ and HSPQ neuroticism scores, 
adding evidence for construct validity for both as 
measures of mental health. Findings also offer some 
support for the discriminant validity of all CTP and 
IPAT adjustment scores, and for the CTP personal 
adjustment score and CPQ and HSPQ neuroticism score 
in relation to scores assessing social maladjustment.—R. 
W. Covert. 

3019. LeVine, Robert A. (U. Chicago) Culture and 
Personality: Contemporary readings. Chicago, Ill.: 
Aldine, 1974. 458 p.—Presents a series of readings by 
Psychologists, psychiatrists, and anthropologists on the 
Interrelationships between the life cycle, psychological 
functioning and malfunctioning, and social and cultural 
Institutions. 

3020. Lickorish, John R. Adler and Achilles. Individual 
Psychologist, 1973(Nov), Vol. 10(2). 10-17.—Refers to 
Criticisms by A. Adler and others of Freud's concept of 
the Oedipus complex, and mentions alternate psycholog- 
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ks neri d the sr. In Ae view, die 
HOMI pi ct is not an inevitable developmental 

pends on how the child is treated. A child's 
parents can induce an Oedipus complex if the father is 
indifferent toward him while the mother spoils him. A 
striking example is found in classical literature in the 
story of Achilles. What is told of his childhood and his 
subsequent behavior illustrates Adler's view that “pam- 
pered children do not develop social feeling; they 
become despots who expect society to conform to their 
self-centered wishes.”—I. Davis. 

3021. Ligon, Ernest M. A practical formula for 
problems involving the total personality. Character 
Potential, 1974(Feb), Vol. 6(4), 217-221.—Based on a 
paper presented to APA in 1940, the existence of 
intervening variables between a situation and a response 
to that situation is posited. The importance of one’s 
perception of the situation (PS) is highlighted. An 
approach to attitude education and character building is 
described that has been based, over the years, on the 
premise: alter the PS and you change the behavioral 
outcome.—L. W. Barber. 

3022. Lombardi, Donald N. (Seton Hall U.) Eight 
avenues of life style consistency. Individual Psychologist, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 10(2), 5-9.—Briefly discusses the follow- 
ing ways to learn about life style: (a) case history 
data—knowing about the S, (b) psychological interview- 
ing—talking to S, (c) expressive behavior—observing S, 
(d) psychological testing—measuring S, (e) family 
constellation—social influence on S, (f) early recollec- 
tions—S’s meaning of life, (g) grouping—interacting with 
S, and (h) symptomatic behavior—S's telltale signs. A 
case history is presented to demonstrate life style 
consistency and its identification —I. Davis. 

3023. Martindale, Colin & Greenough, James. (U. 
Maine) The differential effect of increased arousal on 
creative and intellectual performance. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 123(2), 329-335.—Hypothes- 
ized that increases in level of arousal would lead to 
improvement in the performance of intellectual tasks and 
to decrements in the performance of creative tasks 
because of the effect of drive level on range of cue 
utilization and availability of remote associates. 80 male 
undergraduates were given the Remote Associates Test 
and a version of the WAIS Similarities subtest under low 
arousal (relaxed), medium arousal (stress), and high 
arousal (white noise) conditions. Trends were as predict- 
ed but reached acceptable levels of significance only for 
the effects of high arousal on creative performance. (21 


ref)—Author abstract. 


3024. Martoccia, C. T. (East Ca 
ianism and party switching in 1972. Perceptual & Motor 


Skills, 1973(Dec). Vol. 37(3), 694.— Tested the hypothesis 
that party-switchers would be more authoritarian than 
nonswitchers in the 1972 national elections by adminis- 
tering the Pensacola Z Survey to 6 classes of undergradu- 
ates. 4 traits of authoritarianism—dependency, hostility, 
ridigity, and anxiety—were measured. Results confirm 
sis, with switchers and Nixon-supporters 


scoring higher than other groups. 


3025. 


Chandigarh, Indi e 
cism, e traversion and intelligence as a 


rolina U.) Authoritar- 
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extreme personality groups. Studia Psychologica, 1973, 
Vol. 15(2), 164-168.—Administered Raven’s Standard 
Progressive Matrices to 336 master's degree students 
with extreme neuroticism and extraversion scores on the 
Eysenck Personality Inventory. There were no significant 
effects of sex or academic courses on neuroticism, 
extraversion, or intelligence. A negative relation between 
neuroticism and extraversion was found in the neurotic 
extravert group, a positive relation between the 2 in the 
stable extravert group, a negative relation between 
neuroticism and intelligence in the stable introvert and 
stable extravert groups, and a positive relation between 
extraversion and intelligence in the neurotic introvert 
group.—Journal abstract. 

3026. Nacht, S. [Introduction to the teaching seminar 
on feminine sexuality.] (Fren) Revue Frangaise de 
Psychanalyse, 1973(Jan), Vol. 37(1-2), 155-163.—Dis- 
cusses feminine sexuality, referred to by Freud as the 
*dark continent." The development of infantile sexuality 
and the differentiation of feminine sexuality are reviewed 
in the context of man's (and woman's) shared bisexuali- 
ty.—H. G. Clegg. 

3027. Needles, William. (State U. New York, Medical 
School, New York) Orgastic loss of consciousness: Its 
possible relationship to Freud's theoretical nihilism. 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1973, Vol. 54(3), 
315-322.— Discusses loss of consciousness as a constant, 
invariable accompaniment of normal orgasm. The 
history of this idea and ensuing criticism is described. 
The writings and translations of Freud are discussed to 
determine if he believed that a loss of consciousness 
occurred with orgasm. It is concluded that he did. It is 
proposed that Freud's theoretical nihilism, his insistence 
that human beings strive towards a state of minimal 
excitation as manifested in the pleasure principle, the 
Nirvana principle, and the death instinct is related to 
and was determined by his own idiosyncratic sexual 
experience; i.e., the profound alteration in consciousness 
at orgasm. (28 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

3028. Norris, David L. (San Diego Mesa Coll.) Lack of 
correlation between hypnotic susceptibility and several 
personality measures. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 

1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 814.—Administered the Harvard 
Group Scale of Hypnotic Susceptibility and 4 personality 
Measures to 206 college students and correlated the 
results. None of the Peason rs reached the .05 level of 
significance, supporting the results of other studies which 
have been equally unsuccessful in finding personality 
correlates of hypnotic susceptibility. 

3029. O’Gorman, J. G. Limits to the generality of the 
Marlowe-Crowne measure of social desirability. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 81.—In a 
study with 729 Australian Army recruits, higher mean 
scores and lower variation in scores were obtained than 
reported previously for both a short form and the 
standard version of the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desira- 
bility scale. It is concluded that the scores obtained by 

the M-C SD scale normative sample of university 
students do not generalize to wider S populations —A. 
Olson. 

3030. Peven, Dorothy E. The victim. Individual 

Psychologist, 1973(Nov), Vol. 10(2), 18-21.—Describes 
the typical “victim”, who unconsciously chooses ill- 
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treatment as a life style. He feels unlucky, exploited, and 
helpless. He may blame others or himself for his 
suffering, but in either case feels he cannot prevent it. He 
has an unconscious arrangement to provoke others into 
attacking him, but does not recognize that the pattern of 
attack has developed by invitation. The true victim “goes 
out looking for spiderwebs so he can get caught.”—J. 
Davis. 

3031. Pishkin, Vladimir & Thorne, Frederick C. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Oklahoma City, Okla.) 
A factorial study of existential state reactions. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 29(4), 392-402. 
—Administered Thorne’s Existential Study to 193 
incarcerated felons, 89 alcoholics in a psychiatric 
hospital, 153 students of A. Rand’s objectivist philoso- 
phy, 336 clients of an institution for unmarried mothers, 
159 college students, and 388 chronic undifferentiated 
schizophrenics. The data were factor analyzed by 
principal components and varimax rotation and yielded 
5 orthogonal factors. Factor 1, defined as Demoraliza- 
tion State, reflects failure in life and lost morale. Factor 2 
involves Dependent Religiosity. Factor 3 was defined as 
Hope and Faith and reflects optimism and continued 
confidence in the future. Factor 4 involves High Self- 
Esteem and general positive attitudes toward life. Factor 
V reflects Concern Over the Human Condition and 
pessimistic views about the difficulties of life. Rand 
students reported the highest existential morale, college 
students and incarcerated felons showed average morale, 
alcoholics and unmarried mothers reported high levels of 
demoralization, and schizophrenics demonstrated the 
highest levels of disintegration. High levels of existential 
concern were found among all groups, indicating the 
pervasiveness of existential anxiety—Journal abstract. 

3032. Proger, Barton B. Test review No. 12: 
Balthazar Scales of Adaptive Behavior: Section l. 
Journal of Special Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. 7(1), 95-101. 

3033. Prytula, Robert E. & Thompson, Nancy D. 
(Middle Tennessee State U.) Analysis of emotional 
indicators in human figure drawings as related to self- 
esteem. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 
795-802.—Administered the Draw-a-Person Test to 20 
male and 20 female 5th and 6th graders chosen from 
each group of high and low scorers on the Self-Esteem 
Inventory. Figures drawn were man, woman, self, and 
eskimo. Drawings were scored on 6 emotional indica- 
tors: body height and width, area, erasures, transparen- 
cies, and omissions. Results do not offer consistent 
Support for the body-image hypothesis as related to self- 
esteem. Ss did not differ in terms of drawn size of self 
figure, nor did Ss high in self-esteem draw significantly 
larger figures across all drawings than did Ss low in self- 
esteem. Although the latter drew significantly more 
transparencies, no other conflict indicators were signifi- 
cant in comparing the groups.—Journal abstract. 

3034. Riou, Maurice & Bouisson, Jean. (U. Bordeaux 
Il Lab. of Clinical Psychology, France) [The Bender as 
a projective test] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1973-1974, Vol. 27(1-4), 182-195.— Describes the use of 
the Bender and the Hutt adaptation of the Bender. 2 
protocols are used to illustrate points discussed with 
respect to administration and interpretation of the 
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Bender. Similarities between data available from Ror- 
schach protocols and Bender protocols are noted. 

3035. Rom, Paul. Hair style and life style. Individual 
Psychologist, 1973(Nov), Vol. 10(2), 22-25.— Discusses 
the relationship between hairstyle and life style. A few 
historical changes in attitudes toward hairstyles are 
mentioned. A hairstyle different from that of the group 
may express a desire for uniqueness. 

3036. Schneemann, N. [The death drive—aporia of a 
monistic anthropology: Expression for the failure of 
human self-realization.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Psychoth- 
erapie und medizinische Psychologie, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
23(6), 224233. 

3037. Slivinski, L. W. & Chagnon, G. J. Creativity and 
occupational membership. Studies in Personnel 
Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 5(2), 49-65.—Investigated 
the creativity aspect of J. P. Guilford’s structure-of- 
intellect model by (a) attempting to establish “creativity” 
profiles based upon a particular type of communication 
(semantic, symbolic, and figural); and (b) determining 
whether particular profiles are linked with specific 
occupations. A total of 193 Ss from 6 occupational 
groups were given 15 of Guilford’s divergent-production 
tests. The test results were subjected to an empirical O- 
type clustering. Membership within each profile was 
tabulated and a chi square statistic was then employed. 8 
dissimilar profiles were found. However, none of them 
could be labeled as being of a particular creative type in 
terms of creative expression. Significant differences were 
found for occupational membership within 3 profiles. It 
is concluded that the results in part support one aspect of 
Guilford’s structure-of-intellect model. However, be- 
Cause of certain limitations in sample size, the results are 
interpreted with caution. (French summary) (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3038. Sonstegard, Manford. (West Virginia U., Medi- 
cal School) Life style identification and assessment. 
Individual Psychologist, 1973(Nov), Vol. 10(2), 14.—De- 
scribes how the life style is identified and assessed by 
investigating the individual's family constellation and by 
Interpreting his early recollections. Birth order, the 
Primary element of the family group indicates the 
Position the individual occupies within the group. His 
interpretation of his environment will be different if he is 
the Ist, 2nd, middle, or youngest child, and different for 
the only boy among girls and vice versa. The individual’s 
Perception of life also depends upon the personal 
Telationships between members of the family. The 
Character traits of each child express the action he takes 
to find a place in the family, the interactions that occur, 
and the manner in which family members influence each 
Other. Examination of early recollections provides an 
immediate insight into the individual's life style; it is the 
Only projective technique which is completely unstruc- 
tured. From such recollections the individual's conclu- 
Sions about his present situation can be determined, 
Since he draws from the experiences of his early 
childhood only those that are in harmony with his 
Present outlook on life. (16 ref)—Journal summary. 

3039. Spatz, K. Christopher & Johnston, James O. (U. 
Arkansas, Monticello) Internal consistency of the 

persmith Self-Esteem Inventory. Educational & 
Sychological Measurement, 1973(Win), Vol. 33(4), 
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875-876.—600 students in 5th, 9th, and 12th grades in 
tural school districts were administered the Coopersmith 
Self-Esteem Inventory. Reliability coefficients (KR-20) 
ranged from .80 for the 12th grade to .86 for the 9th 
grade. 

3040. Stewart, Robert A.; Powell, Graham E. & 
Tutton, S. Jane. (U. London, Inst. of Psychiatry, 
England) The oral character: Personality type or 
stereotype? Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
37(3), 948.—Compares the obese stereotype with 10 traits 
which characterize orality. It is considered that obese 
and markedly thin persons are alike on several traits 
(e.g., follower, alcoholic) and feel socially rejected if their 
physical builds are extreme. These polar physiques also 
share traits with the hypothetical “oral character” (e.g., 
social acquiescence, dependency). Because the common 
factor between these opposed physiques is social rejec- 
tion, not oral habits, it is concluded that the oral 
character describes a set of traits for coping with social 
isolation in the face of reduced social desirability. 
—Journal abstract. 

3041. Stratton, Lois O.; Tekippe, Dennis J. & Flick, 
Grad L (Louisiana State U., New Orleans) Personal 
space and self-concept. Sociometry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
36(3), 424-429.—Assigned 19 male and 14 female 
freshman undergraduates to 3 groups according to their 
scores on the Tennessee Self-Concept Test. High self- 
concept (HSC) Ss approached a male student more 
closely than medium (MSC) and low (LSC) groups. A 
sex by self-concept interaction occurred as HSC females 
approached more closely than HSC males, whereas LSC 
females approached less closely than LSC males. 
Placement of silhouette cut-outs was positively correlat- 
ed with the approach distance for MSC Ss only. 
Personality and cultural attributes of the Ss are dis- 
cussed.—Journal abstract. 

3042. Szybillo, George J. & Jacoby, Jacob. (Purdue 
U.) Intrinsic versus extrinsic cues as determinants of 
perceived product quality. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 59(1), 74—78.— Tested a portion of J. C. 
Olson’s cue model which hypothesizes that, other things 
equal, intrinsic cues (e.g, physical product differences) 
will be stronger determinants of perceived-quality 
judgments than will extrinsic cues (e.g, price or store 
image). 90 female undergraduates were randomly 
assigned to the conditions of a2x3x3 
(Price X Store Image X Hosiery Product Samples)analysis 
of variance with repeated measures on the intrinsic 
factor. Results support the hypothesis; omega-square 
values revealed that 73% of the total variance was due to 
intrinsic product sample differences. Additionally, the 
hypothesis that perceived worth would be more strongly 


related to stated purchase intentions than would per- 
i ity was supported.—Journal abstract. ` ` 
E C Uude C. E Pishkin, Vladimir. A 
comparative study of the factorial composition. of 
responses on the Existential Study across clinical 
groups. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
29(4), 403-410.—Conducted separate factor analyses of 
response data from the 6 clinical groups in V. Pishkin 
and F. C. Thorne's (see PA, Vol. 52:Issue 2) investigation 
of the factorial composition of Thorne’s Existential 


Study. After analyzing the data from each group, the 
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item composition of the Ist 5 factors extracted from each 
group was compared, and clusters of common items 
determined. The earlier factorial pattern from the 
population, excluding schizophrenics, was replicated. 
However, important differences in factorial composition 
between the various groups were found in: item 
composition of comparable factors and their order of 
emergence; loadings of identical items; response sets; 
and base rates of responding to highly loaded items. The 
resulting factorial patterns are interpreted as validating 
the central hypotheses that (a) psychological states are 
being measured in the Existential Study, (b) mental 
status patterns vary and change between different 
groups, and (c) repeated factor analyses must be 
performed within and between groups to follow chang- 
ing patterns of psychological states.—Journal abstract. 

3044. Thorne, Frederick C. The Existential Study: A 
measure of existential status. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 29(4), 387-392.— Describes 
the author's Existential Study, a 200-item inventory 
which measures existential status. The latter is defined as 
the individual success-failure ratio reflecting the mo- 
mentary status of self-actualization achieved at any point 
in life. It is postulated that existential problems derive 
from the interaction of areas of interpersonal adjust- 
ment, intraorganismic integration and management of 
the human condition. The inventory samples these areas 
of concern which clinical experience has indicated reflect 
serious problems of existential adjustment.—B. McLean. 

3045. Tomlinson, Russell F. & Wilson, David L. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Durham, N.C.) The 
effect of instructions to appear creative on test scores 
on creativity. Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & 
Behavioral Sciences, 1973(May), Vol. 15(2), 29-31.—Ad- 
ministered the Welsh Figure Preference Test to 2 groups 
of college students. Group 1 received conventional 
instructions while Group 2 was told to respond as a 
highly creative person. Group 2 achieved significantly 
higher scores than Group 1. 

3046. Weiss, A. A. (Hebrew U. Jerusalem, Israel) 
Possible meaning of omissions and displacements on 
Benton's Visual Retention Test. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 706.—Results of adminis- 
tering the Benton Visual Retention Test to 128 normal 
Israeli 7th graders did not confirm the hypotheses that 
extreme displacements of peripheral details would 
indicate a tendency to mood swings and that omissions 
would be linked to lack of readiness to cope with given 
situations. A negative correlation between readiness for 
coping and tendency to mood swings and a positive 
correlation between omissions and tendency to mood 
swings were 2 additional findings. 

3047. Zayalloni, Marisa. (Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, International Center for the Study of Intergroup 
Relations, Paris, France) Social identity: Perspectives 

and prospects. Social Science Information, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 12(3), 65-91.—Proposes that the inner state of the 
individual, including the perception he has of himself, is 
related to the particular place he occupies in society. The 
laws and rules which mediate between social reality and 
the individual’s perception of himself and of others are 
discussed. Research bearing on this concept is cited. 
Social identity is discussed from several different 
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viewpoints and theories. Tests used in role theory or self- 
concept theory are described. It is concluded that the 
study of social identity is still in search of an appropriate 
conceptualization and methodology. (52 ref)—R. S. 
Albin. 
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3048. Andrade, Sally J. & Burstein, Alvin G. (IMAGE 
of Crystal City, Tex.) Social congruence and empathy in 
paraprofessional and professional mental health work- 
ers. Community Mental Health Journal, 1973(Win), Vol. 
9(4), 388-399.— Discusses the increasing use of indige- 
nous nonprofessionals as mental health workers. The 
frequently cited rationale for this usage—that nonwhite, 
nonmiddle-class clients, frequently a majority in commu- 
nity clinics, are likely to relate more readily to helpers of 
similar socioeconomic or cultural background—was 
examined. 102 community mental health center clients 
were interviewed and completed 3 attitude measures 
(perceived social congruence, perceived understanding, 
and perceived helpfulness) assessing Ss' perceptions of 
both paraprofessional and professional mental health 
personnel. Although Ss were accurate in their judgments 
of social congruence, the expected correlations of social 
congruence with perceived empathy and helpfulness did 
not occur.—Journal abstract. 

3049. Baldwin, Bruce A. (U. North Carolina, Student 
Health Service) A developmental training strategy for 
use with roleplaying techniques. Journal of College 
Student Personnel, 1973(Nov), Vol. 14(6), 477-482.—De- 
scribes a short-term training program of role-playing 
activities and relationship exercises designed for student 
social service workers. Trainer characteristics, partici- 
pant interactions, and communication skills are consid- 
ered. 

3050. Ban, T. A., et al. (Eds.). (McGill U., Div. of 
Psychopharmacology, Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Psy- 
chopharmacology, sexual disorders and drug abuse. 
Amsterdam, Netherlands: North-Holland, 1973. xii, 727 
p.— Presents the proceedings of the symposia held at the 
VIII Congress of the Collegium Internationale Neuro- 
Psychopharmacologicum in Copenhagen during August 
of 1972. Abstracts of these papers were published in a 
d me AE of Psychopharmacologia (see PA, Vol. 

3051. Beker, Jerome. (Inst. for Child Mental Health, 
New York, N.Y.) Needs of child care training programs: 
Report of a mini-survey. Child Care Quarterly, 
1973(Win), Vol. 2(4), 285-286.—Surveyed 33 child care 
training programs concerning areas which need atten- 
tion. Of 22 responses, 16 agreed on communication and 
coordination among programs as an area of concern. 
Development of an association of training programs and 
better curriculum materials are suggested. 

3052. Bingham, William C. & House, Elaine W. 
(Rutgers State U., Graduate School of Education) 
Counselors view women and work: Accuracy of informa- 
tion. Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
21(4), 262-268.—Examines misinformation and negative 
attitudes among counselors and counselor educators 
toward working women. Data from 135 secondary 
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school counselor respondents to a questionnaire are 
presented. Results suggest that the problem is both 
informational and attitudinal, although the source of 
negative attitudes is not determined. It is suggested that 
different change strategies are needed in dealing with 
counselor attitudes. 

3053. Burstein, Alvin G.; Adams, Russell L. & Giffen, 
Martin B. (U. Texas, Medical School, San Antonio) 
Assessment of suicidal risk by psychology and psychia- 
try trainees. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 29(6), 792-7935 psychology and 4 psychiatry 
residents independently interviewed 102 serial patients 
admitted to a general hospital emergency room. On the 
basis of the interview, trainees of each discipline made 
independent judgments of the seriousness of the suicidal 
attempt. These judgments were compared with those of a 
senior clinician and the ability of each group—over 
time—to anticipate the more experienced man's judg- 
ments was determined. Psychology trainees tended to 
outperform the psychiatry trainees, raising questions 
about the training models involved.—Journal abstract. 

3054. Bury, J. A.; Villeneuve, A.; Pires, A. & 
Lachance, R. (U. Laval Hosp., Quebec, Quebec, Canada) 
[Evaluation of the attitude and knowledge acquisition in 
psychiatry and psychopharmacology during a medical 
internship.] (Fren) Vie Médicale au Canada francais, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 2(9), 849-854.—Administered 3 ques- 
tionnaires to 50 4th-yr medical students at the beginning 
and the end of their clinical 2-mo training in psychiatry. 
The questionnaires measured Ss' general knowledge of 
psychiatry, knowledge of psychopharmacology, and 
attitude toward the effect of chemotherapy in psychiatry. 
Statistical analysis revealed a significant increase in both 
kinds of knowledge and a significant attitude change in 
favor of chemotherapy.— C. Kokkinis. 

3055. Cowen, Emory L.; Trost, Mary A. & Izzo, Louis 
D. (U. Rochester, Center for Community Study) Nonpro- 
fessional human-service personnel in consulting roles. 
Community Mental Health Journal, 1973(Win), Vol. 9(4), 
335-341.—4 nonprofessionals (housewives), each with 6 
yrs of prior experience as a child aide in a school mental 
health program for early detection and prevention of 
School maladaptation, assumed consultative responsibili- 
ties in an expanded project involving 12 schools and 60 
Child aides. The nonprofessional consultants engaged in 
à variety of functions including aide, child, and profes- 
sional team serving, as well as administrative and 
research activities. Consultants were most effective, most 
Satisfied, and contributed most to programs in roles that 
directly tapped their own prior school experiences, rather 
than when used simply as an “extra pair of hands. 
—Journal abstract. 

3056. Davidhizar, Ruth H. (Memorial Hosp., School 
9f Nursing, South Bend, Ind.) Stress patients: A new 
dimension in psychiatric nursing education. Perspectives 
in Psychiatric Care, 1973(Jul), Vol. 11@), 129-131-—Dis- 
cusses the relationship between serious nonpsychiatric 
illness and stress reactions. Senior nursing students were 
Provided with the opportunity to study and understand 
the Psychological problems of the ill on a one-to-one 
basis. The emotional problems of patients ranged from 
acute anxiety at having a dressing changed to learning of 
à diagnosis of terminal cancer. Techniques used by the 
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students include listening, explaining procedures and 
Toutines, helping solve present and future problems, 
encouraging expression of feelings, assisting through the 
grief process, helping staff deal with manipulative and 
demanding behavior, and clarifying doctor-patient or 
staff-patient communications breakdown. An increased 
ability on the part of many students to deal with patient's 
emotional problems has been observed.—R. S. Albin. 
3057. Ekstein, Rudolf. (Reiss-Davis Child Study 
Center, Los Angeles, Calif.) [Psychoanalytic education: 
Authoritarian, anti-authoritarian or authoritative?] 
(Germ) Dynamische Psychiatrie, 1973, Vol. 6(5), 304-313. 
—Discusses the phenomenon of institutionalization 
which often occurs in psychoanalytic institutes (i.e, the 
establishment of schools or wings or the “need” for 
rebels or heretics). In terms of current political issues, 
this phenomenon becomes one of authoritarian vs anti- 
authoritarian ideologies; it is thought, however, that 
these concepts obscure the central point of authoritative- 
ness. Whether a psychoanalytic training institute 
achieves its educational goals depends not on whether 
students are allowed free access to performance evalua- 
tions, but on the competence of the analyst and institute 
as a whole. It is recommended that departments of 
psychoanalysis be incorporated into the university 
system so that research can be freely conducted, while 
private institutes would continue to train practitioners, 
—English summary. 
3058. Felker, Sally A. (Hiram Coll.) Intellectual 
ability and counseling effectiveness: Another view. 
Counselor Education & Supervision, 1973(Dec), Vol. 13(2), 
146-150.—Endeavored to determine to what extent 
counselor effectiveness, as measured by R. Carkhuff's 
Standard Indexes of Communication and Discrimina- 
tion, correlates with undergraduate GPA and Miller 
Analogies Test (MAT) scores, which measure intellectual 
ability. Ss were 51 graduate students in an introductory 
counseling course. Significant correlations occurred 
between the GPA and MAT scores and the Index of 
Communication, but not the Index of Discrimination. If 
the communication index is accepted as a reliable 
measure of counselor effectiveness, it should be further 
tested against other measures of intellective ability. 
Pending the availability of conclusive data, it appears 
that intellectual ability should continue to be an 
important consideration in counselor candidate selec- 
jon.— vis. ~ 
KC SE Mimi. (Menninger DEE, 
Office of Information, Topeka, Kan.) Psychological 
awareness is tough to teach. Menninger Perspective, 
1973(Win), Vol. 4(6), 22-27.—Describes a program In 
which medical students are taught psychological GE 
ples by a psychiatrist. The student’s initial resistans i 
that mind and body cannot be separated Is 
discussed, along with their positive clinical experiences n 


. Richard. (Eastern virginia Medical 
y of taken science teaching 


behavioral scien 
were found in 8 areas; 
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illness and human development courses accounted for 
27% and 24% of the entries, respectively. Most courses 
were offered by departments of psychiatry and public 
health or in an “interdepartmental” context. Recommen- 
dations for medical education are presented, and further 
aspects of the report are outlined.—L. Gorsey. 

3061. Freyman, Richard. A further look at the role 
image of the applied psychologist. Bulletin of the British 
Psychological Society, 1973(Apr), Vol. 26(91), 109-111. 
— Discusses the need for an applied psychology to help 
solve the many social, educational, and medical prob- 
lems in modern society. Many psychologists give up such 
applied work, however, due to the inequality of the 
struggle Oe. poor support) The applied psychologist 
must display sensitive flexibility and should be a skilled 
Observer of the overt signs of human behavior. The role 
image of this psychologist should include humaneness, 
nonexploitativeness, and action. Applied psychologists 
were created by public demand to assume certain 
responsibilities for the welfare of human beings. To 
execute these responsibilities, the applied psychologist 
will have to combine scientific knowledge and technical 
skill with nonpossessive warmth, empathy, and self- 
genuineness.—R. S. Albin. 

3062. Fruen, Mary A.; Rothman, Arthur I. & Steiner, 
Jan W. (U. Toronto, Faculty of Medicine, Div. of 
Studies in Medical Education, Ontario, Canada) Com- 
parison of characteristics of male and female medical 
school applicants. Journal of Medical Education, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 49(2), 137-145.—Compared 1,129 men 
and 219 women who applied to a university medical 
school in 1972 on demographic, academic, and psycho- 
logical factors. 234 men and 63 women were accepted 
(20.8% and 28.8%, respectively; p < .009). Among 
accepted applicants, women had significantly higher 
undergraduate GPAs and grades in the prerequisite 
biology course, and higher scores on the Verbal Ability 
subtest of the Medical College Admission Test. Signifi- 
cant sex differences were found on the Personality 
Research Form, Heath’s Test of Cognitive Style, and S. 
J, Budner’s tolerance of ambiguity test. Results indicate 
that there was no bias of sex in the selection process, but 
there was evidence for greater self-selection by females 
prior to application.—L. Gorsey. 

3063. Gaoni, Bracha & Neumann, Micha. (Shalvatah 
Psychiatric Hosp., Tel Aviv Medical School, Israel) 
Supervision from the point of view of the supervisee. 
American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1974(Jan), Vol. 28(1), 
108-1 14.—Considers problems related to the training of 
psychotherapists, viewing supervision from the viewpoint 
of the supervisee. It is suggested that one of the best ways 
to develop a good therapeutic personality in the therapist 
is for him to undergo psychotherapy or psychoanalysis 

himself. 4 main states in the learning process are 
described, together with appropriate modifications re- 

sulting from the development of the supervisee's individ- 
ual and professional personality. It is felt that experi- 
enced therapists who have passed through the various 
stages outlined are generally less susceptible to destruc- 
tive competitiveness and more open to different types of 
therapy.—Journal summary. 

. 3064. Gilandas, Alex J. Implications of the problem- 
oriented record for utilization review and continuing 
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education. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 25(1), 22-24.— Psychiatric treatment team members 
in a state hospital chose an interdisciplinary audit 
committee from among themselves to establish criteria 
for case management and to evaluate management by 
reviewing the problem-oriented charts. To ensure reliable 
auditing, a chart-review checklist was created. The 
deficiencies found in patient management provided a 
basis for constructing relevant continuing-education 
programs for professional staff. 

3065. Gottesman, David M. (Eleanor Roosevelt 
Developmental Services, Albany, N.Y.) Measuring 
attitudes about peer review in a university department 
of psychiatry. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 25(1), 39-41.—Measured attitudes of 170 
psychiatric staff members about peer review through a 
36-item questionnaire. Ss included treatment and teach- 
ing staff of all disciplines, psychiatric residents, and 
psychology interns. Two-thirds of the respondents felt 
that peer review was needed, and 51% believed it should 
not be limited to the work of physicians. Senior staff 
psychiatrists were considered most qualified to be on the 
panel, followed by 3rd-yr psychiatric residents and 
senior staff psychologists. Among all respondents, 
having a high degree of resentment about peer review 
was significantly correlated with seeing a low need for it 
and with 17 other items on the questionnaire.—Journal 
abstract. 

3066. Graves, William H. & Graves, Larry H. 
(Mississippi State U.) Analysis of feedback among group 
practicum members. Counselor Education & Supervision, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 13(2), 111-116.—Assessed feedback 
among practicum members, a neglected variable in 
practicum research. Ss were 12 males and 3 females 
enrolled in a university practicum. Members cited as 
giving meaningful feedback at or above the group 
median were recalled as producing significantly more 
verbal, more positive, and more owned feedback than 
members cited as giving less meaningful feedback than 
the group median number of citations. The 2 groups did 
not differ significantly on the Myers-Briggs Type 
Indicator, Carkhuff's Communication Index, or tape 
ratings—Journal abstract. 

3067. Grove, Carl & Radford, John. (North East 
London Polytechnic, England) Dear colleague . - - tA 
replication. Bulletin of the British Psychological Society, 
1973(Apr) Vol. 26(91), 129-130.—Asked British psy- 
chologists to list the 5 people who contributed the most 
to the development of 20th century psychology. The 
resulting list is presented, and the British psychologists 
on the list are noted. 

3068. Guerney, B.; Guerney, Louise F. & Stollak, G. 
(Pennsylvania State U., Individual & Family Consulta- 
tion Center) The potential advantages of changing from 
a medical to an educational model in practicing 
psychology. Interpersonal Development, 1971-1972, Vol. 
2(4), 238-245.—Describes certain conceptual and beha- 
vioral changes in psychological practice involved in 
switching from a practicing-physician based model to 
one based on educational practices. The potential 
advantages to the public and to psychology include (a) 
increased service capacity, greater public utilization (b) 
new directions for psychological evaluation efforts, (c) 
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clarification of the role of value judgments in practicing 
psychology. (d) a better framework for problem preven- 
tion, (e) a broader experiential base for developing 
personality theory; (f) broadening the base for research 
in personality and modification of attitudes and behav- 
ior, and (g) increased integration of the specialties within 
psychology. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3069. Holland, Norman N. (State U. New York, 
Center for the Psychological Study of the Arts, Buffalo) 
A touching of literary and psychiatric education. 
Seminars in Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 5(3), 287-299. 
—Proposes that literature should play a vital role in the 
original and continuing education of all psychiatrists 
since literary character, literary work, and literary 
creation all can be comprehended by the same interpre- 
tive strategy as therapeutic interaction. By bringing 
together details in a thematic whole as does the literary 
critic, psychiatrists can systematically approach the 
uniqueness of each patient. (16 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

3070. Hyman, Irwin, et al. (Temple U.) National 
survey of school psychologists: Salaries, contracts, 
professional issues and practices. School Psychologist, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 28(2), 14-19.— Reports the results of a 
survey of 1,975 school psychologists concerning personal 
and demographic characteristics, salaries, contracts, 
opinions, and professional practices. 

3071. Kalis, Betty L. (U. California, San Francisco) 
Orientation to community mental health for clinicians in 
training. Community Mental Health Journal, 1973(Win), 
Vol. 9(4), 316-324.—Many of the principles and prac- 
tices of community mental health are compatible with 
valid clinical training and offer perspectives and context 
within which training can flourish. Some of the training 
opportunities are outlined that focus on the substantial 
common ground between the 2 fields. The reluctance of 
Clinical training institutions to develop training in 
community mental health can be understood as stem- 
ming from an awareness of the complexities of training 
required to develop a community mental health special- 
ist. It is suggested that, if the focus is on a basic 
orientation to the field of community mental health for 
the clinician, rather than specialty training, the total 
program can be enriched, rather than diminished, and 
the commonalities between the fields expanded. 
—Journal abstract. d 

3072. Kelley, Verne R. & Weston, Hanna B. (Mid- 
Eastern Iowa Community Mental Health Center, Iowa 
City) Civil liberties in mental health facilities. Social 
Work, 1974(Jan), Vol. 19(1) 48-54.—Considers the 
impact of computerized record keeping on the privacy of 
àn individual, especially the individual who has been or 
is being treated in a mental health facility. The violation 
9f civil liberties and professional ethics inherent in this 
Proliferation of dossiers and in the blanket release-of- 
information forms signed by Medicare and Medicaid 
Patients is discussed. Guidelines for record keeping, à 
model release-of-information form, and a series of 
recommendations concerning the professional obliga- 
oe of mental health workers are presented. (17 ref)—S. 

napp. 

3073. Larsen, Larry L. (St. Ann’s Home, Methuen, 

ass.) Some administrative contributions to enhancing 
the child care role in a team approach. Child Care 
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Quarterly, 1913(Win), Vol. 2(4), 240-244.—Considers the 
low Status and power of child care workers relative to 
their importance in residential programs. Inclusion in 
top administration and democratically run treatment 
teams is suggested. 2 comments and a rejoinder follow. 

3074. Levine, David M., et al. (Johns Hopkins 
Medical Inst, Baltimore, Md.) Trends in medical 
education research: Past, present, and future. Journal 
of Medical Education, 1974(Feb), Vol. 49(2), 129-136. 
— Discusses areas for future medical education research 
identified by a conference of medical educators and 
social scientists sponsored by the National Center for 
Health Services Research and Development. Areas 
include (a) selection of physicians—the applicants’ and 
medical schools’ admission procedures; (b) medical 
school socialization processes (e.g, faculty influences 
and curricular changes); (c) house officer training (e.g. 
attitude formation during house officership, and dispari- 
ty in role demands of house officers and medical 
students); (d) medical schools as social institutions; and 
(e) measures of physician performance.—Journal 
abstract. 

3075. Meadows, Mark E. & Valine, Warren J. 
(Auburn U.) New direction in preparation of college 
counselors. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 64-65.—Describes the develop- 
ment and evaluation of a course, specifically designed 
for counselors of college students, which emphasized 
aspects of university life, campus counseling services, 
and alternative college counseling models. 

3076. Miles, James E.; Maurice, William L. & Krell, 
Robert. (U. British Columbia, Health Sciences Centre 
Hosp. Vancouver, Canada) The student psychiatric 
ward: An innovative teaching approach for medical 
undergraduates. Journal of Medical ` Education, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 49(2), 176-181.—Describes a program in 
which 4th yr medical students are assigned as the only 
medical staff for 2 psychiatric inpatient units. The 
program is designed to increase comfort in student-pa- 
tient relationships and the learning of psychiatric skills 
relevant to nonpsychiatric practice. The philosophy of 
the program and its mechanics, and the reactions of 
students, ward staff, patients, and faculty supervisors are 

i .—Journal abstract. 
SH Lewis B. (Villanova U.) Counseling for 
future shock. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 52(5), 283-287.—Stresses the importance of counse- 
lors as agents for cushioning future shock. Members ofa 
nomadic population need help in settling in new 
locations. Students need counseling to map out educa- 
tional programs of new design. Young people of dif rerent 
life styles must be encouraged to meet each other. Other 
adjustments to change can be assisted through group 
counseling, crisis counseling, information centers, an 
clinics of many types. School counselors must become 
change agents and must be willing to take more risks as 
i — VIS. 
ee C. (Beth Israel Hosp., Boston, 
Mass.) The art of deep thinking: Reflections on poetry 
and psychotherapy. Seminars in Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 5(3), 301-311.—Argues that the psychiatrist must 
employ the methods of both science and poetry as he 
deals with human life and experience in his role of 
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psychotherapist. His training must include the discipline 
of the natural sciences along with the insight of the poets 
and the methods by which these insights were developed. 
The history of the development of psychotherapy is 
briefly described in order to elucidate the necessity of 
both approaches.—R. S. Albin. 

3079. Packwood, William T. (U. Iowa) Counseling 
internship: A specific goal-setting model. Counselor 
Education & Supervision, 1973(Dec), Vol. 13(2), 154-155. 
— Describes the standards established for the counseling 
internship at a junior college attached to a university. 
The behaviors expected in each of 6 general areas were 
specified. The student and supervisor selected goals to be 
achieved during a given time period. Because the model 
was time-consuming, much of its success depended on 
the relationship between the supervisor and the intern. 

3080. Prigmore, Charles S. (U. Alabama, School of 
Social Work) Use of the coalition in legislative action. 
Social Work, 1974(Jan), Vol. 19(1), 96-103.—Considers 
the reluctance of social workers to form coalitions, the 
formulation of social policy in the US, the types of 
coalitions, and steps in forming or joining coalitions 
which will be influential in social policy formulation. (17 
ref) 

3081. Redlich, Fritz. (Yale U., Behavioral Sciences 
Study Center) The anthropologist as observer: Ethical 
aspects of clinical observations of behavior. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1973(Nov), Vol. 157(5), 
313-319.— Considers the ethical aspects of W. Caudill's 2 
studies of a psychiatric hospital, with emphasis on the Ist 
study in which he was a concealed O, 

3082. Richardson, Bill K. & Obermann, C. Esco. (U. 
Arkansas, Rehabilitation Research & Training Center) 
Relationship of rehabilitation counselor characteristics 
to supervisors' ratings. Counselor Education & Supervi- 
sion, 1973(Dec), Vol. 13(2), 94-104.—Employed a step- 
wise multiple regression procedure to develop a series of 
equations composed of subsets of predictor variables 
which indicated the highest prediction accuracy for each 
of 6 counselor job performance criteria developed on a 

sample of 216 rehabilitation counselors and a subse- 
quently randomly selected developmental sample of 166. 
Highest prediction accuracy in both groups was demon- 
strated for the criterion "self-initiative in increasing 
professional knowledge and skill." Significant multiple 
correlation coefficients for the other 5 criteria ranged 
from 38 to .28. Cross-validation was used to assess the 
predictive effectiveness of the regression equations when 

applied to a randomly selected independent sample 
(n = 50) from the same experience pool. 2 criteria 
exhibited little shrinkage, and a substantial increase in 
peices accuracy was vies for the criterion “self- 
initiative in increasing professional know] ill.” 
(29 ref)—Journal SS Ke 

3083. Ringel, E (U. Vienna, Psychiatric Hosp. 
Austria) The importance of teaching psychosomatic 

medicine as part of medical training. Psychotherapy & 
Psychosomatics, 1973, Vol. 22(2-6), 73-79.—The teaching 
of psychosomatic medicine is meant to acquaint the 
medical student early with the principles of “Ganzheit- 
smedizin” and with the latest knowledge of psychoso- 
matic pathogenesis. However, irrespective of his specific 
field, the graduated physician also needs to keep up with 
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current developments in psychosomatic medicine. To 
achieve these aims, specific institutes for psychosomatic 
medicine are necessary. An additional obligation of these 
institutes is the continuation of specifically psychosomat- 
ic research. The importance of interdisciplinary coopera- 
tion and responsibility in psychosomatic medicine is 
discussed in light of investigations which state that 10 yrs 
from now psychosomatic cases will be on the top of the 
list of all psychomedical problems.—Journal abstract. 

3084. Romano, John. (U. Rochester, School of 
Medicine & Dentistry) Reflections on informed consent. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 
129-135.—Discusses the ethical problems involved in 
studies of children at risk for schizophrenia and their 
parents, particularly those of informed consent, privacy, 
and confidentiality. Attention is drawn to (a) the 
historical evolution of systematic approaches to ethical 
aspects of experimentation with human Ss; and (b) the 
change in guide rules from the traditional informal 
ethical principles of medical practice, developed over 
centuries, toward a civilly enforced body of legal and 
administrative regulations which will control research 
projects and the use of humans in human experimenta- 
tion. Those responsible for the establishment of system- 
atic courses in ethics should make sure that they are fully 
informed about the complex decision-making of the 
clinician in his care of the patient and in his pursuit of 
new knowledge in human investigation. (33 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

3085. Shackleton, Peter D. (U. Kansas) The American 
scene: Grounds for optimism about the future of clinical 
psychology. Bulletin of the British Psychological Society, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 26(91), 117-121.—Briefly characterizes 
important aspects of American clinical psychology. 
Aspects discussed include number of practicing clinical 
psychologists, the popularity of clinical psychology as a 
speciality, discontent within the field, employment 
possibilities, psychological intervention in psychothera- 
py, and psychotherapy outcomes. (29 ref) 

3086. Silberger, Julius. (Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Mass.) Using literary materials to teach psychi- 
atry. Seminars in Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 5(3) 
275-285.— Describes a seminar for residents and staff of 
a mental health center. Entitled “The Psychology of 
Characters in Fiction," it offered an effective approach 
to certain issues in psychiatric education that were 
inaccessible by other means, either because of difficulties 
in conceptualization or because of closeness to student's 
personal feelings. Works of famous authors (eg. 
Stendahl and Dostoevsky) are discussed.—R. S. Albin. 

3087. Silverman, Manuel S. (Loyola U., Chicago, Ill.) 
Practicum perceptions of initial interviews: Client-coun- 
selor divergence. Counselor Education & Supervision, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 13(2), 158-161.—Follows up a previous 
study by the author (see PA, Vol 47:9427) in which 
Practicum students were exposed to 2 methods of 
supervision: Group | to an experiential-introspective 
approach and Group 2 to a didactic-behavioristic 
approach. Responses of counselors and clients indicated 
a slight but not decisive superiority for the Ist method. 
The present study compared counselor perceptions and 
client perceptions for each training group. Ss were 11 
trainees in Group 1 and 9 in Group 2; 72 clients were 
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seen in initial interviews by Group 1 trainees and 61 by 
Group 2. After each interview a 154-item questionnaire 
was completed by the counselor and by the client. 
Counselors and clients in Group. 1 differed on 47 
questionnaire items; those in Group 2 on 40 items. The 
specific differences are discussed. In general, client 
responses tended to be positive and counselor percep- 
tions negative. It is suggested that experienced counse- 
lors might respond more positively than trainees. The 
experiential-introspective training method again ap- 
peared slightly superior to the didactic-behavioristic 
approach.—4. Davis. 

3088. Stimmel, Barry. (Mount Sinai School of 
Medicine, City U. New York) The development of a 
curriculum in drug dependency. Journal of Medical 
Education, 1974(Feb), Vol. 49(2), 158-162.—Describes 
an interdepartmental curriculum in drug dependency 
studies that runs throughout the 4 yrs of medical 
education. Students are provided with a core body of 
knowledge as well as opportunities to study areas of 
interest in depth (e.g., behavioral pharmacology, toxicol- 
ogy, and the psychopathology of addiction). In the Ist 2 
yrs, students take courses in community medicine, 
human behavior, pharmacology, obstetrics, or pediatrics, 
and in the 3rd yr, classes revolve around a series of 
clinical clerkships. In the last year, electives in specific 
areas related to drug and alcohol abuse can be taken at 
affiliate institutions.—L. Gorsey. 

3089. Tamir, Pinchas; Leshem, Haya & Schiffmann, 
Anna. (Hebrew U., Hadassah Medical School, Jerusa- 
lem, Israel) Comparative study of a pediatric clerkship 
in university and nonuniversity hospitals. Journal of 
Medical Education, 1974(Feb), Vol. 49(2), 193-197.—Ad- 
ministered a questionnaire about the content, objectives, 
and effectiveness of pediatric clerkships in the medical 
School curriculum to 75 students and 23 teachers in a 
university hospital and 75 students and 28 teachers in 2 
nonuniversity hospitals. Data on curriculum, teaching 
methods, and teacher and student perceptions of the 
clerkships in each type of hospital are presented. 

3090. Termini, Marguerite & Hauser, Marilyn J. (U. 
Delaware, Coll. of Nursing) The process of supervisory 
relationship. Perspectives in Psychiatric Care, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 11(3), 121-125.— Discusses supervision of students 
in graduate nursing programs studying to be clinical 
nurse specialists. The primary concern of the supervisor 
is to assist, guide, facilitate, clarify, and evaluate the 
student-patient relationship. The precise nature of this 
relationship and the sorts of interaction that ensue are 
discussed. The dynamics of transference and counter- 
transference are operative in and condition parts of both 
this relationship and that between student and supervi- 
Sor. These 2 relationships and their effect on each other 
are diagrammed. The role and obligations of each 
Participant are noted. Supervision is seen as a dynamic 
teaching method for graduate students. It is a purposive, 
Structured relationship synthesizing the cognitive and 
experiential aspects of psychiatric-mental health nursing 
therapy.—R. S. Albin. 

3091. Tipton, Carol. (New York U., Deafness Re- 
Search & Training Center) Interpreting ethics. Journal of 
Rehabilitation of the Deaf, 1974(Jan), Vol. 7(3), 10-16. 
—Discusses the ethics that should be adhered to by 
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hearing adults who interpret for the deaf via sign 
language using the Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 
Code of Ethics as a reference point. Each of the 12 
ethical statements in the code is examined and ambigui- 
ties and omissions are noted, It is noted that paternalism, 
enforcement, qualifications, and role conflict are not 
included in the code.—R. S. Albin. 

3092. Vinet, Alain. (U. Laval, Medical Faculty, 
Quebec, Quebec, Canada) [Medical education and team 
work.] (Fren) Vie médicale au Canada français, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 63-66.—Discusses various aspects 
of medical education and its influence on the physician's 
future work as part of a medical team. Certain factors 
are seen as presenting obstacles to complete equality 
between, and integration of, those rendering medical 
care in multidisciplinary teams. These elements include 
(a) the idealization of the medical profession; (b) the 
rigidity of training procedures; (c) the influence of 
medical authority; and (d) the role of uncertainty in 
treatment, which leads to the physician's use of defense 
mechanisms. It is concluded that certain steps might be 
taken on the student level and beyond to ensure a system 
of real equality and integration in future health teams. 
—Journal summary. 

3093. Whiskin, Frederick E. From psychotherapist to 
administrator—and back again? Psychiatric Opinion, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 10(5), 6-11.—Discusses the transition 
from a clinical, psychoanalytically-oriented psychothera- 
peutic practice to the role of mental health administrator. 
The acquisition of both sets of skills and their use in both 
role situations is delineated. 
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3094. Benaim, Silvio; Horder, John & Anderson, 
Jennifer. (Royal Free Hosp., London, England) Hysteri- 
cal epidemic in a classroom. Psychological Medicine, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 3(3), 366-373.—Describes an epidemic 
of falling confined to a single class of 17-18 yr old girls 
in a large comprehensive school in England. Case 
histories of the 2 protagonists of the epidemic are 

resented. The epidemic D Ge to be unquestiona- 

ical in origin. (16 re! 

SÉ Ca l, JF. E Cambridge, Unit for Research 
on Medical Applications of Psychology, England) Night 
waking in infants during the irst 14 months. Develop- 
mental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1973(Dec), Vol, ` 
15(6), 760-769.—From a sample of 77 babies studied, 24 
had sleep problems at 1 yr old: they slept for shorter 
periods, waking regularly. There is a suggested raano 
between the development of such sleep problems and the 
length of labor and the state of the E at delivery. 
Sleep-disturbed babies were more wakeful and irritable 
during the Ist 10 days of life and had shorter sleep bouts 
at night at 8, 14, 20, and 30 wks. (19 ref) —P. W. Pruyser. 

3096. Brody, Elaine M.; Kleban, Morton H.; Lawton, 
M. Powell & Moss, Miriam. A longitudinal look at 
excess disabilities in the mentally impaired aged. 
Journal of Gerontology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 29(1), 79-84.—In 
a research study of individualized treatment of the excess 
disabilities (EDs) of mentally impaired institutionalized 
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elderly women, staff raters and outside (blind) raters 
agreed that experimentals improved significantly com- 
pared to controls. When ratings of change were made 
again 9 mo after cessation of treatment, outside raters 
judged that the EDs of both groups had declined; staff 
raters judged that controls had shown slight improve- 
ment. Although the 2 groups of raters differed on the 
absolute level of ratings, they agreed on the relative 
standing of the Ss. Ratings were consistent over the 2 
rating periods and between the 2 sets of raters, indicating 
that ratings of staff were not capricious. It is concluded 
that when experimental treatment ceased, EDs declined. 
Evidence to date indicates that, with this population, 
maintenance of gains can only be achieved by sustained 
treatment input. (17 ref}—Journal abstract. 

3097. Clark, D. F., et al. (Ladybridge Hosp., Banff, 
Scotland) Memorandum on assessment centres for 
handicapped children. Bulletin of the British Psychologi- 
cal Society, 1973(Jul), Vol. 26(92), 235-242.—Notes the 
widespread need for skilled psychological assessment of 
handicapped children. The methods and requirements of 
implementing such a program are discussed. It is 
suggested that multiple handicaps should be regarded as 
the rule and single handicaps as exceptional. Early 
identification is considered a necessity. 

3098. Cooper, Brian. Editorial: Epidemiological 
psychiatry. Psychological Medicine, 1973(Nov), Vol. 3(4), 
401-404.— Discusses epidemiology as an observational 
and descriptive science and its relevance to the field of 
psychiatry. Application of epidemiology to the planning 
of mental health services, the enlargement of clinical 
perspectives, and the determination of causal factors is 
briefly considered. The techniques of epidemiology and 
political and social issues which may be involved are 
noted. (25 ref) 

3099. Ellingson, Robert J. & Lathrop, Gerald H. (U. 
Nebraska, Medical Center, Psychiatric Inst.) Intelligence 


and frequency of the alpha rhythm. American Journal of 


Mental Deficiency, 1973(Nov), Vol. 78(3), 334-338. 
—Carefully determined the alpha rhythm frequencies of 
3 groups of 13-42 yr olds (39 Down’s syndrome 
residents, 21 psychiatric patients, and 10 university 
Students) with respect to explicit criteria. Alpha frequen- 
cy differences between the groups were small and not 
Significant. Correlations were calculated between alpha 
frequency and various IQ scores for those Ss upon whom 
such data were available. Only 1 of 16 such correlations, 
that between alpha frequency and the Digit Span subtest 
of the WAIS, was significant. The methodological 
limitations of the study are discussed. It is concluded 
that the evidence does not justify rejection of the 
hypothesis that there is no relationship between alpha 
frequency and intelligence. (33 ref)—Journal abstract. 
3100. Gomes Lins, Salustiano. (Federal U. Pernambu- 
co, Neurophysiological Inst. Clinic, Recife, Brazil) 
[Sleep and its disturbances: A clinical approach.] (Port) 
Neurobiologia, 1972(Oct), Vol. 35(4), 297-320.—Briefly 
describes the prominent physiological features of the 
sleep State. These features include changes in somatomo- 
tor activity, eye movements, heart rate, endocrinal 
function, and learning. Modern theories about the neural 
mechanism of sleep and recent findings and interpreta- 
tions about dreams and their biological meaning are 
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reviewed. The principal troubles of sleep are classified 
into 3 groups: the hyposomnias, hypersomnias, and 
parasomnias. In the hyposomnias the patient has 
difficulty remaining asleep in the beginning, middle, or 
end of the dream period. Among the hypersomnias, true 
hypersomnia and narcolepsy are considered. The princi- 
pal types of parasomnias (e.g., enuresis) are also 
mentioned. (43 ref)—English summary. 

3101. Greenberg, Barbara. (Beth Israel Hosp., Denver, 
Colo.) Reaction time in the elderly. American Journal of 
Nursing, 1973(Dec), Vol. 73(12), 2056-2058.— Tested 
reaction time theories in an extended care facility for 
young-old and old-old by setting up tasks for each of 5 
69-93 yr old patients. Implications of findings for 
nursing intervention are presented. 

3102. Ikeda, Terachika. (Kyushu U., Faculty of 
Medicine, Fukuoka, Japan) [Statistics on new patients 
at Neuropsychiatric Department of Kyushu University 
Hospital, 1971: Diagnosis and mobility of new pa- 
tients.] (Japn) Kyushu Neuro-psychiatry, 1972(Aug), Vol. 
18(2), 133-139.—Presents statistical data (sex, age, 
diagnosis, area of residence, method of payment, and 
monthly distribution of patients) on neuropsychiatric 
patients. Data on depressive illnesses, schizophrenia, 
neurosis, and children’s mental illnesses are also present- 
ed.—F. Mannes. 

3103. Jarvik, Lissy F.; Yen, Fu-Sun & Goldstein, 
Frances. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Psychogenet- 
ics Unit, Los Angeles, Calif.) Chromosomes and mental 
status: A study of women residing in institutions for the 
elderly. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
30(2) 186-190.—Examined a previously postulated 
relationship between chromosome loss (hypodiploidy) 
and mental impairment using 78 68-98 yr old women 
selected from a state mental hospital and an institutional 
complex consisting of a nursing home, intermediate-care 
facility, and residence for the elderly. Nursing home and 
state mental hospital Ss showed a significantly higher 
frequency of chromosome loss than did the more intact 
Ss in the other 2 settings. There was a tendency, which 
did not reach statistical significance, for Ss with 
moderate or severe organic brain syndrome (OBS) 
diagnosis to have a greater percentage of hypodiploid 
cells than Ss with mild or no OBS. Implications include 
the possibility that hypodiploidy rather than being purely 
detrimental may be an adaptation to aging. (31 ref) 
—Journal abstract, 

3104. Kales, Anthony, et al. (Milton S. Hershey 
Medical Center, Sleep Research & Treatment Facility, 
Hershey, Pa.) Chronic hypnotic-drug use: Ineffective- 
ness, drug-withdrawal insomnia, and dependence. 
JAMA: Journal of the American Medical Association, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 227(5), 513-517.—10 33-69 yr old 
patients who had been using hypnotic drugs (e.g. 
glutethimide, pentobarbital, and chloral hydrate) for 
from 4 mo to 10 yrs were monitored in a sleep laboratory 
while continuing to receive medication. Comparison with 
15 insomniac controls matched for age who were not 
receiving medication showed a significant decrease in 
REM sleep in the chronic drug users. All the drug users 
had as great or greater difficulty in falling or staying 
asleep, or both, than the insomniac controls. Abrupt 
withdrawal of ineffective drugs is not recommended due 
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to psychological and physiological changes that contrib- 
ute to drug-withdrawal insomnia and hypnotic drug 
dependence. The ineffectiveness of hypnotic drugs as 
demonstrated in this and previous studies indicates the 
need for changes in the guidelines for evaluating and 
advertising hypnotic drugs.—Journal abstract. 

3105. Levy, Edwin Z. (Menninger Foundation, Child- 
ren’s Div., Topeka, Kan.) Notes and comments on the 
sexual behavior of hospitalized adolescents. Journal of 
the National Association of Private Psychiatric Hospitals, 
1972-1973(Win), Vol. 4(4), 30-35.— Discusses the evolu- 
tion of the sexual attitudes of adolescent patients on a 
psychiatric hospital's adolescent ward. Staff goals and 
rules for adolescent sex are presented within a frame- 
work for understanding and responding to overt sexual 
expression. The sexual behavior of normal adolescents is 
cited in comparison. 

3106. Liston, Edward H. & Shershow, Lee W. (U. 
California, Center for the Health Sciences, Los Angeles) 
Concurrence of anorexia nervosa and gonadal dysgen- 
esis: A critical review with practical considerations. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 29(6), 
834-836.— Presents the 7th reported case (in a 49-yr-old 
woman) of the concurrence of anorexia nervosa and 
gonadal dysgenesis (Turner syndrome). Although both 
conditions are of infrequent occurrence, adequate 
evidence that their association in the same patient points 
to causal factors has not been established. Nonetheless, 
certain similarities between these 2 syndromes require 
that the possibility of concurrent gonadal dysgenesis be 
considered in all cases of anorexia nervosa. (28 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3107. Marsh, Gayle G. (U. California, Center for the 
Health Sciences, Neuropsychiatric Inst., Los Angeles) 
Satz-Mogel abbreviated WAIS and CNS-damaged pa- 
tients. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
29(4), 451-455.—Administered P. Satz and S. Mogel's 
(see PA, Vol 38:8436) abbreviated WAIS to 190 
neurologic and 200 psychiatric inpatients. Analyses show 
that the neurologic Ss' abbreviated WAIS IQs (Verbal, 
Performance, and Full Scale) were highly correlated with 
their long-form IQs and lend support for the use of the 
Satz-Mogel abbreviated WAIS. The correlations for 
neurologic Ss were comparable to those previously 
Teported for psychiatric and mixed patient groups. The 
finding of high correlations for the psychiatric Ss on the 
abbreviated IQ scores further. supports the high reliabili- 
ly of the Satz-Mogel abbreviated WAIS. It is concluded 
that the abbreviated WAIS is an adequate substitute for 
the long-form WAIS when it is used as a test of general 
Intelligence with neurology or psychiatry patients. 

Owever, discrepancies in several of the subtests are 
large enough to add support to some criticisms against 
the use of the abbreviated WAIS subtest scores in subtest 
Scatter interpretations —Journal summary. x 
. 3108. Murphy, H. B. Editorial: The decline of 
Industrial psychiatry. Psychological Medicine, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 3(4), 405-410.—Notes that relations between psy- 
chiatry and industry have deteriorated since the end of 
World War II rather than improved as was predicted. 
The reasons for this are examined, and it is concluded 
that the decline is not due to the field being preempted 

Y other specialties, lack of relevance, or active resist- 
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ance from management and labor. Industrial psychiatry 
im various countries is examined. (21 ref) 

3109. Neisworth, John T. & Smith, Robert M. 
(Pennsylvania State U., Coll. of Human Development) 
An analysis and redefinition of “developmental disabili- 
ties." Exceptional Children, 1974(Feb), Vol. 40(5), 
345-347 — Discusses the weaknesses and imprecision of 
the legal definition of “developmental disabilities” and 
the difficulty of establishing cause and effect relation- 
ships as required by the law. A redefinition of “develop- 
mental disability” is proposed which specifies domains 
of functional competence and allows for objective 
measurement of various conditions. —L, Gorsey. 

3110. Nowlin, John B. (Duke U.) Depression and 
health. In E. Palmore (Ed.), Normal aging I. Durham, 
N.C.: Duke U. Press, 1974. xix, 316 p.—Reports a 10-yr 
longitudinal study of the health characteristics of 52 
elderly people with depressive symptoms and 105 
without depressive symptomatology (mean age for both 
groups at the beginning of the study was 72.3 yrs), 
Findings indicate a prominent association between 
depressive feeling-states and the older person’s subjective 
and objective health status, and that this association 
persists over the course of a decade. 

3111. Offord, D. R.; Cross, L A.; Andrews, E. J. & 
Aponte, J. F. (U. Ottawa, Royal Ottawa Hosp., Ontario, 
Canada) Perceived and actual severity of congenital 
heart disease and effect on family life. Psychosomatics, 
1972(Nov), Vol. 13(6), 390-396.—Used focused inter- 
views with children and their mothers to investigate 20 
families with a child having congenital heart disease. The 
relationship between the perceived and actual severity of 
the disease and effect of the illness on the family life was ` 
examined, The central finding is that a distortion by the 
mother of the severity of the disease was more important 
than the actual severity when considering either the 
effect on the family life from the mother’s viewpoint or 
the effect on the child's life from his viewpoint.—/ournal ` 
summary. Y 

3112. Person, Ethel & Oversey, Lionel. (Columbia U., 
Coll. of Physicians & Surgeons, Psychoanalytic Clinic for 
Training & Research) The transsexual syndrome in 
males: |. Primary transsexualism. American Journal of 
Psychotherapy, 1974(Jan), Vol. 28(1), 4-20.—Repor ts Al- 
Anon the syndrome of primary transsexualism, present- 
ing clinical examples and discussing gender identity, 
family history, childhood development, clinical course, 
and personality structure. Transsexuals are described as 
falling into 2 groups: primary and secondary. The former 
are transsexuals throughout the course of their develop- 
ment; the latter are effeminate homosexuals and tran- 
svestites who become transsexuals under stress. Defining 
transsexualism as the wish in a biologically normal 
person for hormonal and surgical sex reassignment, i is 
suggested that the transsexual wish is the nucleus ol a 
transsexual syndrome. It efforts held, however, that this 
syndrome in males is not a unitary disorder but a 
common pathway for patients who otherwise differ 
markedly in many ways. It is felt that in male 
transsexualism, to counter separation anxiety, the child 
resorts to a reparative fantasy of symbiotic fusion with 


the mother. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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3113. Russell, G. F. (Friern Hosp., Royal Free Hosp. 
School of Medicine, London, England) Premenstrual 
tension and “psychogenic” amenorrhoea: Psycho-phys- 
ical interactions. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 
1972(Aug), Vol. 16(4), 279-287.—Admitted 10 22-41 yr 
old women to a hospital in order to investigate their 
symptoms which were reported as exacerbated just 
before the onset of menstruation. These symptoms 
consisted chiefly of depression or anxiety and phobias. 
Body weight during the menstrual flow, body balance of 
water and sodium, and fluctuations in the patients’ 
mental state were recorded. Some nonnutritional factors 
leading to the amenorrhea or anorexia nervosa were also 
examined. It was found that in anorexia nervosa there is 
a specific endocrine disorder which leads to a failure in 
the cyclical release of gonadotrophins and hence to 
amenorrhea, The seat of this disorder is regarded as the 
hypothalamus, probably in its anterior region. (42 ref) 
—W. G. Shipman. 

3114, Schwab, Marilyn. (Benedictine Nursing Center, 
Mt. Angel, Ore.) Caring for the aged. American Journal 
of Nursing, 1973(Dec), Vol. 73(12), 2049-2053.—Discuss- 
es 3 functions of the professional nurse in the geriatric 
Setting: (a) assessing an aged patient in terms of his 
response to the aging process and his particular disabili- 
ties or disease, (b) planning his care, and (c) shaping the 
environment in which care is given. (22 ref) 

3115. Stott, D. H. (U. Guelph, Centre for Educational 
Disabilities, Ontario, Canada) Follow-up study from 
birth of the effects of prenatal stresses. Developmental 
Medicine & Child Neurology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 15(6), 
710-787.— Studied relationships between child morbidity 
and various noxious factors in the mother's pregnancy. 
Health nurses interviewed 153 randomly selected moth- 
ers from 1 mo after delivery to the child's 4th yr. No 
relation was found between the child's health and the 
mother's physical illness, accidents, work stress, dental 
operations, shocks, frights, or bereavement during 
Pregnancy. But severe prenatal personal tension, espe- 
cially marital discord, were closely associated with the 
child's ill-health, neurological dysfunction, developmen- 

tal lag, or behavior disturbance. (31 ref)—P. W. Pruyser. 

3116. Toms, D. A. & Crisp, A. H. (St. George's Hosp. 

edical School, London, England) Weight phobia in an 

adolescent male with stunted development. Journal o 
Psychosomatic Research, 1972(Aug), Vol. 16(4), 289—295. 
—A male patient developed anorexia nervosa at 12 yrs of 
age. Growth was stunted. He was admitted to a hospital 
where detailed observations of weight, height, and serum 
cholesterol were carried out. Normal results were 
obtained throughout. Compared with the general charac- 
teristics of a series of males with primary anorexia 
nervosa this patient illustrates their lendency to be 
overweight premorbidly, at the onset of their difficulties. 
These patients often have extensive physical investiga- 
tion and appendectomy in their histories and tend to 
come from families with considerable psychiatric mor- 
bidity.—W. G. Shipman. 

3117. von Hilsheimer, George. Understanding young 
people in trouble: A practical guide for parents and 
teachers. Washington, D.C.: Acropolis, 1974. 272 p. 
$4.50.—Presents the paperback 2nd edition of the 
author's previous book How to Live With Your Special 
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Child (see PA, Vol 45:6603) with a new title. A program 
for working with disturbed and handicapped children is 
presented, which includes verbal and physical exercises 
and techniques for increasing self-control and self- 
awareness in these children. 

3118. Wedell, K. (U. Birmingham, England) Learning 
and perceptuo-motor disabilities in children. London, 
England: John Wiley & Sons, 1973. vi, 138 p.— Presents 
a review of recent findings on perceptual and perceptual- 
motor functions, the development of sensory and motor 
organization, methods of assessment of disability, senso- 
ry, motor, and CNS defects and their effect on 
perceptual organization and behavioral and educational 
abilities. (10 p ref) 


Mental Disorders 


3119. Huddleston, Ronald L. (Muscatine-Scott Re- 
gional Educational Service Agency, Hearing Conserva- 
tion-Education Services, Davenport, Ia.) Dual hearing 
Screening: A method for identifying children with 
probable phonic reading problems. Language, Speech, & 
Hearing Services in Schools, 1974(Jan), Vol. 5(1), 44-49. 
—Describes a procedure for identifying Ist graders with 
probable phonic reading problems. 28 girls and 32 boys 
who passed a hearing test with the Maico Model MA-12 
pure-tone identification audiometer were administered 
the long form of the Boston University Speech Sound 
Discrimination Test (BUSSDT). Experimental Ss were 
the 3 girls and 4 boys who failed the BUSSDT. 7 of those 
who passed both audiometric pure-tone screening and 
the BUSSDT were the control Ss. The Open Highways 
reading series was used in the classrooms. The Lower 
Form X, California Reading Test, was given at the end 
of the Ist grade. Results show that experimental Ss were 
SEN poorer on the reading test. (15 ref)—S. S. 

Iu. 

3120. Abernethy, Virginia. (Massachusetts Mental 
Health Center, Studies in Population & the Family, 
Boston) Sexual knowledge, attitudes, and practices of 
young female psychiatric patients. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 30(2), 180—182.— To estimate 
the need for family planning services in the psychiatric 
hospital, attitudinal, informational, and behavioral data 
relevant to fertility were collected in interviews with 60 
consecutive 13-28 yr old female inpatient admissions to 
2 state hospitals. 41 Ss were sexually active; half had 
used some birth control method, but only 11 had used 
birth control on the occasion of last coitus. 17 had been 
pregnant for a total of 26 pregnancies; 15 pregancies 
resulted in a live birth, and 7 babies were kept by the 
mothers. Despite the youth of the sample, these histories 
suggest high frequencies of contraceptively unprotected 
Coitus, unwanted pregnancy, and unwanted birth. 
Outcomes tended either to fetal wastage or rejection of 
the child who then becomes a ward of society.—Journal 
abstract. 

3121. Ackerman, Sigurd H. & Sachar, Edward J. 
(Montefiore Hosp. & Medical Center, Bronx, N.Y.) The 
lactate theory of anxiety: A review and reevaluation. 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 1974(Jan), Vol. 36(1), 69-81. 
—Reviews evidence for F. N. Pitts and J. N. McClure's 
(see PA, Vol. 42:5215) hypothesis that alterations in 
serum lactate are a final common mechanism in the 
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pathogenesis of anxiety symptoms. Data from studies of 
the lactate-calcium hypothesis, peripheral autonomic 
changes and anxiety, and anxiety as a learned response 
to altered peripheral states are summarized; findings 
suggest that significant defects exist in Pitts and 
McClure’s theory. It is concluded that, while lactate 
infusions do precipitate anxiety attacks in patients with a 
certain type of anxiety neurosis, the mechanism is not 
the same as that proposed by Pitts and McClure. An 
alternate hypothesis is proposed which involves a 
conditioned phobic response by some anxiety neurotics 
to certain somatic anxiety symptoms. (38 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

3122. Aitken, R. C. (U. Edinburgh, Royal Edinburgh 
Hosp., Scotland) Methodology of research in psychoso- 
matic medicine. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1973, 
Vol. 22(2-6), 80-88.—Reviews some problems in the 
methodology of clinical psychosomatic research. Con- 
centration is on symptomatology rather than on etiology 
of disease; and on diagnosis and treatment of known 
psychopathology (particularly mood disturbance) rather 
than on underlying speculative mechanisms. Reliability, 
sensitivity, and validity of measurements are considered 
to be the keys to advance knowledge in this field. 
Samples of patients studied must be representative of a 
disease, and not of other factors which contribute bias to 
the observations. The wide variability found in most 
measures required in psychosomatic patients, and hence 
of their lack of specificity to an individual patient, must 
be considered. (20 ref)— Journal abstract. 

3123. Alumbaugh, Richard V. & Sweney, Arthur B. 
(Central Washington State Coll.) Factor analytic contrib- 
utions to the study of information processing in 
Schizophrenia. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 29(4), 437-439.—Administered a perceptual task, 
the WAIS Digit Span subtest, and Raven's Progressive 
Matrices to 10 schizophrenic inpatients, 10 tubercular 
patients, and 10 normal adults. Factors extracted from 
the resulting data confirm that 3 conditions of irrelevan- 
cy were operating. These were identified as figural 
irrelevancy, chromatic irrelevancy, and freedom from 
irrelevancy. The 4th factor related to perceptual short- 
‘erm memory. Analysis of factor scores suggests that 
Schizophrenics have difficulty filtering information at 
low and high noise levels and may experience difficulty 
encoding information at high information levels. 
—Journal summary. 

3124. Amanat, E. & Able, Shari. (St. Louis State Hosp. 
Complex, Mo.) Marriage role conflicts and child 
Psychopathology. Adolescence, 1973(Win), Vol. 8(32), 
575-588.— Evaluated the relative importance of marriage 
role conflicts and/or temperamental discrepancies in 
Psychopathology of children. 24 adolescents and their 
Parents were studied. All children displayed aggressive 
and/or running away behavior. Children and parents 
Were observed and tested regarding the relevant varia- 
bles. Results show significant correlations between the 
Conflict areas of solidarity and sexuality in the family 
ànd diagnosis of unsocialized aggressive behavior in the 
Children. Many parents of these children not only 
reported less than average marital difficulties but also 
Perceived their children as temperamentally easy. Sex 
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differences in the significance of sexuality for the parents 
of males is reported. (16 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

3125. Ammon, Günter. [Toward a psychotherapy of 
Schizophrenia: II. Autobiography and the beginning of 
treatment.] (Germ) Dynamische Psychiatrie, 1971, Vol. 
4(2), 123-167.— Describes in detail the case of a young 
female painter with paranoid fears and, throughout most. 
of her. treatment, an inability to communicate with her 
therapist except through her paintings. One year before 
the conclusion of therapy, the patient was able to write 
her life history. Although filled with inconsistencies and 
chronological contradictions, the material could be 
analytically interpreted and clearly presented the pa- 
tient’s state of mind during therapy. An hypothesis of 
paranoia based on the complex influence of a persecut- 
ing mother is discussed.—English summary. 

3126. Antonelli, F. & Ancona, L. (Catholic U. Rome, 
School of Psychiatry, Italy) Methodology in psychoso- 
matic research. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1973, 
Vol. 22(2-6), 89-96.— Notes that it is extremely difficult 
to outline with strict precision a methodological tech- 
nique appropriate to psychosomatic research, since 
social psychic, and biological factors are involved. 
Methods differentiated according to the possible direc- 
tions the research may follow, including etiology, 
pathogenesis, diagnosis, and therapy of psychosomatic 
disorders, are described. (32 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3127. Aramoni, Aniceto. (Mexican Inst. of Psychoana- 
lysis, Mexico City) [Review of the case of the wolf-man.] 
(Span) Revista Psicoanálisis, Psiquiattia y Psicologia, 
1973(Jan), No. 1, 15-44.— Presents the background and 
details of the case of the wolf-man, already analyzed by 
Freud and by other analysts. Data include socioeconom- 
ic and cultural factors, family history, and medical facts. 

3128. Asberg, Marie; Kragh-Sorensen, Per; Mindham, 
R. H. & Tuck, J. Richard. (Karolinska Hosp., Stockholm, 
Sweden) International reliability and communicability of 
a rating scale for depression. Psychological Medicine, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 3(4), 458-465.— Presents a rating scale 
for depression intended for international studies of dru 
treatment. 62 Swedish, 14 Danish, and 36 Englis! 
hospitalized psychiatric patients were cach rated by 2 
Swedish, | Danish, and 1 English rater. The reliability 
between raters differing in training and language was 86 
(Swedish and English raters) and .92 (Swedish and 
Danish raters); the reliability between 2 Swedish raters 
was .97. There was a strong correlation between severity 
of depression as measured on this scale and ona nurses 
rating scale (.87). The correlation with patients’ self- 
ratings of depression was weaker (.63) but still signifi- 

.—Journal abstract. 
RE Ee NC E Weg ere A is 
Council Brain Metabolism Unit, Scotlan 
E a recovery in the concentrations of trypto- 
phan and the biogenic amine metabolites in the 
cerebrospinal fluid of patients with affective illness. 
Psychological Medicine, 1973(Aug), Vol. 3(3), 319-325. 
— Estimated the concentration of the acid metabolites of 
dopamine, 5-hydroxyt ptamine (5-HT), homovanillic 
acid (HVA), and 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid (5-HIAA) 
in the cerebrospinal fluid (CSF) of 31 psychiatric and 31 
neurological patients suffering from either unipolar or 
bipolar affective illness. Significantly low concentrations 
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of HVA and 5-HIAA were found in the unipolar 
depressed group, and these did not return to normal on 
recovery. Depressed bipolar Ss had levels within normal 
limits. In bipolar manic Ss the HVA concentration fell 
on recovery to a level significantly lower than controls. 
There was no difference in the levels of tryptophan in the 
CSF of any of the groups nor was there any alteration on 
recovery. There was a high correlation between 5-HIAA 
and HVA in the same CSF. These findings do not 
support the amine hypothesis which postulates in 
depression a lowered concentration of transmitter amine 
at synaptic junction. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3130. Askevold, F. (Oslo U. Hosp. Norway) The 
search for parameters. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 
1973, Vol. 22(2-6), 112-120.—Contends that in psycho- 
somatic research, it is not sufficient to compare the 
hospitalized patient with the general population or have 
him serve as his own control. The need for a special type 
of reference group as a parameter for evaluation in 
psychosomatic research is discussed. The basic research 
tool is the clinical interview. This interview situation 
must be standardized and the group must then be drawn 
from a hospital population where psychiatric interviews 
are part of the normal routine. Using this procedure, 142 
patients fulfilling the criterion of psychic health have 
been identified. Another criterion is a series of hospitali- 
zations caused by chronic to subchronic somatic diseas- 
es. The psychological criteria include balance of affects, 
stability of contacts, and other signs of ego strength and 
good personality integration. Psychological tests are 
required to validate these criteria—Journal abstract. 

3131. Bachrach, Henry & Mintz, Jim. (U. Pennsylva- 
nia) The Wechsler Memory Scale as a tool for the 
detection of mild cerebral dysfunction. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 58-60.—Ex- 
amined the effectiveness of the Wechsler Memory Scale 
in detecting mild deficits in cerebral functioning in 
psychiatric patients (V = 84). 4 subtests (Information, 
Logical Memory, Designs, and Associate Learning) 
significantly discriminated between impaired and unim- 
paired Ss, although the amount of differentiation 
achieved by using the Designs subtest alone (89% 
accuracy) was nearly the same as the amount achieved 

y all of the subtests combined. Results were contrasted 

1o past reports of the failure of the WMS to differentiate 
effectively. It appeared that the differences in results 
were at least in part a function of population differences 
in intelligence and education —Journal summary. 

3132. Barcai, Avner & Selinger, Drora. (Hadassah U. 
Hosp., Jerusalem, Israel) Psychiatry in Israel. Psychiatric 
Opinion, 1973(Aug), Vol. 10(4), 19-26. Discusses psy- 
chiatric problems particular to Israeli society with 
reference to the history of the country. Family structure 
and numerous waves of immigrants are seen as central to 
these issues. The process of acculturization is cited as 

both healthy and pathological. 

3133, Barnes, Gerald W. & Lucas, George J. (U. 
Arkansas) Cerebral dysfunction vs. Psychogenesis in 
Halstead-Reitan tests. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1974(Jan), Vol. 158(1), 50-60.—Administered 
the Halstead Impairment Index and R. M. Reitan’s Trail 
Making and Grip Strength Tests to 77 patients with 
cerebral dysfunction (mean age = 48.4 yrs) and 39 
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patients showing nonpsychotic personality dysfunction 
(mean age = 36.4 yrs). Ss also completed a battery of 
other psychometric tests (e.g, MMPI, WAIS, and the 
Draw-A-Person Test). Of the 12 Halstead and Reitan 
variables studied, the brain-damaged group performed 
significantly worse on all except the Seashore Rhythm 
and Time Sense Memory tests. When age and IQ 
differences were controlled, only the Aphasia testing and 
the Tactual Performance test (time) were discriminating, 
A factor analysis revealed 5 brain damage group factors 
and 6 psychogenic group factors. Further analyses 
showed that cerebral deficit and nonpsychotic personali- 
ty dysfunctions exerted different effects on test perform- 
ances. Results also suggest that general biological 
psychometric intelligences overlap extensively and nonp- 
sychotic factors impair communication, general adaptive 
ability, and concept formation to some degree. A 7-test 
battery is proposed as an economical and practical 
alternative for studying organic vs psychogenic differen- 
tiation.—Journal abstract. 

3134. Beaumont, J. G. & Dimond, S. J. (University 
Coll. Wales, Cardiff) Brain disconnection and schi- 
zophrenia. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
123(577), 661—-662.— Required schizophrenic patients to 
cross-match 2 pieces of information flashed to the same 
or to different brain hemispheres. Ss performed poorly 
when required to match across hemispheres, although 
they showed no deficit when identification rather than 
matching was demanded. It is concluded that in 
schizophrenia the hemispheres may be partially discon- 
nected because of change in the efficiency of the corpus 
callosum.—R. L. Sulzer. 

3135. Beck, D. (U. Basel, Polytechnic Clinic, Switzer- 
land) [Psychodynamic aspects of symptom transforma- 
tion.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Psychotherapie und medizin- 
ische Psychologie, 1973(May), Vol. 23(3), 108-115.—Dis- 
tinguishes between genuine transformation of symptoms 
and 2 forms of new symptom occurrence. The genuine 
Symptom transformation is an expression of the fact that 
the basic psychic conflict continues to be effective and to 
manifest itself in various forms. It is suggested that the 
developmental tendencies of personality and their 
functions can be determined from symptom transforma- 
tions. It makes a difference for the patient whether a 
Symptom transformation takes place within a physician- 
-Patient relationship or without the physician’s help (i.e., 
spontaneously). New symptomatic occurrences can be 
the expresssion of previously latent and now actualized 
psychic conflicts or they may have no psychological 
relevance whatsoever. While these symptomatic occur- 
Tences are probably rarer in neurotic patients, they do 
occur. An attempt is made to elucidate the possibility of 
psychologically relevant new symptomatic occurrences 
in the examples of gallstone afflictions, chronic joint 
theumatism, and carcinoma.—English summary. 

3136. Becker, Joseph. (U. Washington, Seattle) 
Depression: Theory and research. Washington, D.C.: V. 
H. Winston & Sons, 1974. xii, 239 p.—Reviews contem- 
porary efforts to understand the nature and genesis of 
depressive disorders. Among the topics covered are 
psychodynamic, Cognitive, and behavioral theories; 
psychological research; personality functioning; and the 
biological aspects of depression. (21 p ref) 
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3137. Belmaker, Robert; Pollin, William; Wyatt, 
Richard J. & Cohen, Stephen. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Section on Twin & Sibling Studies, Bethesda, 
Md.) A follow-up of monozygotic twins discordant for 
schizophrenia. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 30(2), 219-222.—A series of 17 monozygotic twins 
discordant for schizophrenia was studied intensively at 
the National Institute of Mental Health between 1963 
and 1967. 16 pairs were interviewed a mean of 7.8 yrs 
after original admission. It was found that | pair is now 
concordant for schizophrenia, 3 previously healthy co- 
twins show new psychopathology of a possibly schizo- 
phrenic nature, and 12 twin pairs remain stably discor- 
dant.—Journal abstract, 

3138. Bemporad, Jules R. & Dunton, H. Donald. (New 
York Medical Coll, N.Y.) Catatonic episodes in 
childhood. International Journal of Child Psychotherapy, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 19-44.—Reviews the literature on 
catatonic episodes in childhood, finding only | case 
report (published in 1926) analogous to adult catatonia 
in terms of onset, symptoms, and course. 2 cases of 
childhood catatonia are described which stress that, 
although quite rare, this condition does exist in child- 
hood. In comparing the 2 patients similar dynamics were 
found to be significant in both—the major difficulty 
being in the area of negativism and oppositional 
behavior, confirming the general impression that catato- 
nia should be considered a disorder of volition rather 
than of the motor system. The therapy of both children is 
described with reference to the oppositional mechanisms 
operative in the disorder. The importance of opposition- 
alism in other childhood psychiatric problems is suggest- 
ed. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3139. Betz, Barbara J. Childhood status and adult 
schizophrenia. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 
1973(Jan) Vol. 27(1) 27-33.—Proposes that adult 
Schizophrenia is the outcome of failure to relinquish 
modes of functioning normal to childhood rather than an 
event originating in early adulthood. Identification of the 
high-risk candidate for adult schizophrenia in advance of 
onset is almost impossible. Empirical findings from 
studies by T. L. Trunnell in 1964 and N. F. Watt in 1972 
are cited as evidence that the schizophrenic-to-be, as a 
child, functions as a normal child and that the adult 
Schizophrenic's functioning, particularly the thought 
processes, resembles that of normal children more 
closely than that of normal adults. Much of the magical 
thinking of the schizophrenic patient, and the narcissistic 
unconcern for the realities, without discrimination 
between fantasy and fact, are recognizable as familiar 
modes of perceiving and of processing perceptions 
characteristic of childhood.—R. S. Albin. 

3140. Borge, George F. (Illinois State Psychiatric Inst., 
Chicago, Ill.) Perceptual modulation and variability in 
Psychiatric patients. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 29(6), 760-763.—Investigated neurophy- 
Siological differences between major subcategories of 
Psychiatric illness. Averaged visual evoked responses 
(AERs) to 4 intensities of light and kinesthetic figural 
aftereffects tasks were completed by 8 48-71 yr old 
Psychotic depressed Ss, 17 19-40 yr old schizophrenics, 
17 22-65 yr old neurotic depressed Ss, and 21 36-59 yr 
old normal controls. Psychotic depressed patients (uni- 
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polar depressed) showed greater variability and augmen- 
tation compared to the other groups. The relative 
augmentation was manifest in both AER and in 
kinesthetic figural aftereffects. The neurotic depressed 
group could not be distinguished from the normal 
control group. Findings are discussed in light of some 
previous studies of bipolar and unipolar depressed Ss 
which taken together indicate unipolar depressed Ss are 
augmentors but not as extreme augmentors as the 
bipolar group. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3141. Bourgoin, Louis. (U. Laval, Quebec, Quebec, 
Canada) [Characterial manifestations of the psychiatric 
patient.] (Fren) Vie médicale au Canada francais, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 1(4), 390-397.—Describes the character 
traits and behavioral manifestations of patients with a 
variety of psychiatric disorders, including both organic 
and functional psychoses. Characterial manifestations of 
the manic-depressive, the schizophrenic, and the para- 
noid personality are considered. Less serious psychiatric 
problems, involving neuroses of various types, are linked 
to certain personality traits. Certain types of patients 
suffering from various mental deficiencies are described. 
It is concluded that it is difficult to synthesize the 
character traits of the psychiatric patien.—4A. Farrell. 

3142. Brelje, Terry B.; Craine, William H. & Hayes, 
James. (Illinois Dept. of Corrections, Psychiatric Div., 
Menard) The chronically mentally ill prisoner: An 
alternative. Correctional Psychologist, 1972(Win), Vol. 
5(3), 167-170.—Interview and follow-up data from 
institutions on 66 Ss demonstrate that the older, 
chronically mentally ill offender can be released from a 
maximum security prison environment and can be 
successfully managed by society in other ways. The 
release of these men to alternate placements and the 
return of a percentage of them to be productive members 
of the community was accomplished without threat to 
the safety and security of the community. Individuals 
who were paroled to a shelter care/nursing home 
situation were still institutionalized at the time of follow 
up. The mean age of this group at the time of their parole 
was 73.9 yrs, Ss had spent an average of 45.6 yrs in 
prison, and most of them were in poor physical health. It 
is concluded that, for a segment of the prisoner 
population, continued incarceration seems not only to be 


questionable in terms of our humanity to man, but 


unnecessary in order to protect the welfare and safety of 


iety at large.—R. Hamilton. 

um Briscoe, C. William & Smith, James B. (Wash- 
ington U., Medical School) Depression and marital 
turmoil. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
29(6), 811-817.—Interviewed 33 female and 12 male 
divorced probands with the diagnosis of definite unipo- 
lar affective disease. Of this group, 43 had an episode of 
depression of more than 1 mo duration at the time of 
their marital separation or divorce and 20 of the 22 who 
had prior episodes of depression were again depressed at 
the time of marital disruption. The divorced depressives 
who had an episode of depression at the time of their 
separation or divorce were classified as "event associat- 
ed" or "event Ge on the ined of n 

ral relationship of specific events to the onset o 
quce There ON 19 female and 5 male probands 
placed in the event-associated subgroup. The depressive 
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symptoms, in the opinion of the interviewing psychia- 
trist, contributed to the marital disruption of 6 of the 
event-associated and 11 of the event-nonassociated 
divorced depressives. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3144, Buchsbaum, Monte; Landau, Stephen; Murphy, 
Dennis & Goodwin, Frederick. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Average evoked response in 
bipolar and unipolar affective disorders: Relationship to 
sex, age of onset, and monoamine oxidase. Biological 
Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 7(3), 199-212.—Examined 
the relationship of sex, age of symptom onset, and MAO 
activity in platelets to the average evoked response 
(AER) to 4 intensities of light in 24 male and 39 female 
patients with primary affective disorders and a matched 
group of normal controls. While male and female bipolar 
patients had relatively great rates of increase in ampli- 
tude with increasing stimulus intensity, male but not 
female unipolar patients demonstrated a decrease in 
amplitude at high stimulus intensities. Within the 
unipolar group there was a reversal of the normal sex 
differences in AER amplitude. The bipolar-unipolar 
differences were maintained even when patient groups 
were approximately matched for depression, although 
smaller AER amplitudes were associated with higher 
levels of depression. Unipolar patients had higher 
platelet MAO activity than bipolar patients; within the 
unipolar group AER amplitude/stimulus intensity slope 
and MAO activity were correlated —.60. Bipolar patients 
with early symptom onset showed shorter AER latencies 
for all peaks than late onset patients. (31 ref)—/ournal 
abstract. 

3145. Burnell, George M. (Kaiser Permanente Medi- 
cal Group, Santa Clara, Calif.) Maternal reaction to the 
loss of multiple births: A case of septuplets. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 30(2), 183-184.— Re- 
ports on a case of septuplet pregnancy secondary to 
ovarian hyperstimulation following the administration of 
human menopausal gonadotropin (Pergonal). All babies 
died within 12 hrs and the maternal psychological 
Teaction was reviewed in detail. Specific factors contrib- 

uting to the subsequent favorable adjustment of the 
mother are discussed. Recommendations for psychiatric 
consultation in cases of loss of multiple births are 
Presented to facilitate the necessary grief process that is 
part of the course toward recovery and future mother- 
ie ord ournal abstract. 

e 6. Chapman, Loren J. & Chapmai 
Disordered thought in schizophrenia. New wa NA 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1973. xi, 359 p—Presents a 
discussion of the major theories and evidence of 
schizophrenic thought disorder. Topics include problems 
1n measuring disordered thought and research designs, E 
Bleuler’s theory of broken associative threads, schizo- 
phrenic thought disorders as a Tesponse to emotional 
problems, D. Shakow’s formulation of loss of major set, 
schizomimetic conditions, and defects of attention and 
information processing. (5 pref) 

3147. Chinn, Terrance A. (Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center, Research Office, Washington, D.C.) Compulsive 
water drinking: A review of the literature and an 
additional case. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 158(1), 78-80.—A review of the literature 

shows little about compulsive water drinkers, although 
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most of them are believed to have significant psychiatric 
disease. Previously reported cases are identified and 
assigned into the appropriate psychiatric diagnostic 
category. The youngest case (a 21-yr-old male) of 
compulsive water drinking is reported. His psychiatric 
diagnosis was unclear until he manifested evidence of 
self-induced water intoxication, thus suggesting signifi- 
cant functional impairment. The clinical course con- 
firmed a diagnosis of schizophrenia. Methods used in 
diagnosing an acute organic brain syndrome seconda; 
to self-induced water intoxication are discussed. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3148. Comalli, Peter E. (Veterans Administration Out 
Patient Clinic, Philadelphia, Pa.) Perceptual regression 
in schizophrenics. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 29(4), 433-437.—Tested the developmen- 
tal hypothesis of perceptual regression with 55 male 
schizophrenic outpatients and 55 normal male adults, 
Visual perception of verticality was assessed under 
conditions of 30-degree left and right body tilts and 
starting positions of the rod. Differential effects of body 
tilt between normals and schizophrenics were found in 
Support of the regression hypothesis, while no support 
was found for effects of Starting position. In addition, 
perceptual performance was not related to general 
intelligence for either normals or schizophrenics. 
—Journal summary. 

3149. Connell, Helen M. (Royal Children’s Hosp., 
Brisbane, Queensland, Australia) Depression in child- 
hood. Child Psychiatry & Human Development, 
1973(Win), Vol. 4(2), 71-85.—Compared the symptoms 
of 10 boys and 10 Birls, 7-13 yrs old, regarded as 
Suffering from depression with those described as 
indicative of depression in standard texts. Psychological 
assessment of each child included: (a) the WISC, (b) the 
Junior Eysenck Personality Inventory, and (c) assess- 
ment of the child's self-concept. Not only did the 
children fit the clinical picture well, but there was some 
indication that the rudiments of the 2 types of depressive 
illness seen in adults may be recognizable in childhood. 
Specific symptoms which appeared in more than 75% of 
the Ss included social withdrawal (20 Ss), feelings of 
Tejection (20 Ss), irritability (19 Ss), behavioral change 
(18 Ss), and negative self-concept (17 Ss). The childhood 
condition involving mood disturbance differed from 
adult depressive illness chiefly in the prominence of 
Somatic symptoms and antisocial behavior—E. S. 
Goodman. 

3150. Cooper, Brian & Sylph, Judith. Life events and 
the onset of neurotic illness: An investigation in general 
practice. Psychological Medicine, 1973(Nov), Vol. 3(4), 
421-435.—Used standardized clinical and social inter- 
views to investigate new cases of neurotic illness 
identified during 1 mo by 8 general practitioners in 4 
London borough. When compared with a matched 
control group of consulting patients, the index group had 
experienced significantly more life events during the 3 
mo before the onset of illness. Events particularly 
associated with neurotic illness were unexpected crises 
and failure to achieve various life goals. The distribution 
of events suggests that serious, threatening events had an 
Important etiological role; minor events appeared to play 
a small contributory part which may have become 
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critical when the morbid risk was already high. Metho- 
dological problems involved in this type of investigation 
are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

3151. Daly, Daniel L.; Bath, Kent E. & Nesselroade, 
John R. (West Virginia U.) On the confounding of inter- 
and intraindividual variability in examining change 
patterns. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
30(1), 33-36.—3 institutionalized female schizophrenics 
rated themselves daily on 24 adjective scales for a period 
of 60 days during residency on a token economy ward. 
P-technique factor analyses of the data revealed 3 
patterns of day-to-day variability to be common to the 
Ss. The data were pooled and factored in a chain-P 
analysis. Examination of the chain-P factors indicate 
that the latter method did not represent adequately all of 
the patterns found to be common across Ss but did 
produce one broad dimension found in the individual 
analyses.—Journal summary. 

3152. Davis, William E. & Jones, Mark H. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., St. Cloud, Minn.) Race-related 
variations in psychiatric diagnosis. Newsletter for Re- 
search in Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 15(4), 31-32.—Categorized the differen- 
tial diagnoses of all Ist and 2nd admissions to a 
psychiatric hospital according to race of the patient. A 
significantly greater proportion of black patients were 
diagnosed as schizophrenic while a significantly greater 
proportion of whites were diagnosed as alcoholic or 
depressed. Possible causes of this difference are dis- 
cussed. 

3153. Demas, Ronald C. (Charlotte Psychiatric Assoc., 
N.C.) Hysterical personality syndrome in adolescence 
with report of a case. Adolescence, 1973(Fal), Vol. 8(31), 
351-362.—Reports the diagnostic criteria, classifications, 
and the role of early developmental experiences in the 
hysterical personality syndrome. : 

3154. Demel, I., et al. (U. Vienna, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Austria) Multivariate procedures in the statistical 
analysis of psychic and somatic symptoms in depres- 
Sion. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1973, Vol. 22(2-6), 
121-130.—In a study with 193 depressive patients up to 
33 variables (mainly psychophysiological) were meas- 
ured and 5 multivariate statistical procedures dealing 
with the problem of classification were applied. Using 
discriminant and profile analyses, the clinical typology 
of endogenous and reactive depression was confirmed. 
The application of cluster analysis and conditional 
Classification resulted in “new typologies” showing great 
Similarity with the accepted clinical types.—Journal 
abstract, 

3155. Dendo, Hisako, et al. [A study of the families of 
Schizophrenic patients: IV. The characteristics of the 
Parents revealed in “liked cards” and “disliked cards” 
9f the Rorschach Test.] (Japn) Journal of Mental Health, 
1973(Mar), No. 21, 159-182.—Investigated Rorschach 
card preferences of 104 male and 49 female schizophren- 
Ics, 57 male and 70 female normals, and the parents of 11 
male and 8 female schizophrenics and 11 normals. 
Schizophrenic patients had difficulty in expressing 
affirmative feelings, more often projected their affirma- 
tive feelings on concrete objects (e.g, animals) or 
Petsonal experiences, and less often attributed their 
dislike to colors than did normals. Parents of the male 
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schizophrenics showed a tendency to blur their prefer- 
ences by intellectualizing their responses, exhibited 
anxiety and defensiveness, and rationalized their choices, 
Mothers of the male patients tended to lack “feminine 
flexibility,” while mothers of the female patients ex- 
pressed feelings of persecution, uneasiness, dependency 
on the husband, and rivalry with the daughter. Fathers 
of the female patients gave passive responses and 
responses characteristic of women.— English summary. 

3156. Dorner, S. (Hosp. for Sick Children, London, 
England) Psychological and social problems of families 
of adolescent spina bifida patients: A preliminary report. 
Developmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1973, Vol. 
15(6, Suppl. 29), 24-26.—Reports on interviews with 37. 
families with an adolescent spina bifida patient, indicat- 
ing that nearly all patients are maintained at home, but 
at some psychic cost. Mothers seem to suffer from 
depression, the patients lead very restricted lives, and the 
family has to cope with transportation problems, periods 
of hospitalization, and high medical costs in addition to 
close supervision of the child.—P. W. Pruyser. 

3157. Duddle, May. (University Hosp. of South 
Manchester, England) An increase of anorexia nervosa 
in a university population. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 123(577), 711-712.—Manchester Uni- 
versity students showed an increasing frequency of 
neurotic self-starvation during the years from 1966-1971. 
These predominantly female, largely obsessional young 
people were generally good students and had been born 
in the years just after the severe food rationing of World 
War II. Increased nutrition received by them in 
childhood may account in part for the cited increase in 
anorexia nervosa.—R. L. Sulzer. 

3158. Dudley, Harold K., et al. (Texas Dept. of Mental 
Health & Mental Retardation, Austin) The Draw A 
Person Test and young state hospital patients. Journal 
of Youth & Adolescence, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 313-330. 
—Attempted to determine normative data for the 
Machover Draw-A-Person Test (DAP) with the adoles- 
cent clinical population. Ss were 84 male and 66 female 
psychiatric patients from the adolescent unit of a state 
hospital. As each patient was admitted, he was scheduled 
for psychological testing, with the DAP, the Revised 
Beta Éxamination, and the MMPI being part of this 
testing. Results indicate that the social factors of 
Ethnicity and Work Habits are significantly related to 
DAP test performance by male Ss, while Diagnosis is 
significantly related to DAP test performance by female 
Ss. An S's performance on the MMPI and the Revised 
Beta Examination was not significantly related to his 
performance on the DAP. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3159. Dussault, A. & Lapierre, Y. D. (Pierre-Janet 
Hosp., Hull, Quebec, Canada) [A demographic e 
ment of a regional sector under community psychiati ic 
care.] (Fren) Vie Médicale au Canada francais, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 2(9), 881-886.—Administered a me 
tionnaire to 142 female and 93 male opea 
psychiatric patients containing demographic xu En 
self-evaluation scales of anxiety and depression level- 
oped by W. W. Zung. Results indicate that among 
schizophrenics there were more bachelors than married 
men, whereas married, separated, and divorced women 
were equally represented. In the 43 cases of personality 
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problems, there were no significant differences with 
respect to sex or marital state. All Ss had a tendency to 
cease working as soon as they became ill. (15 ref)—C. 
Kokkinis. 

3160. Early, Loretta F. & Lifschutz, Joseph E. (West 
Oakland Health Center, Calif.) A case of stigma. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 30(2), 
197—200.—Presents observations of a 10/-yr-old black 
Baptist girl who experienced religious stigmata periodi- 
cally over a 3-wk period immediately preceding Easter 
Sunday 1972. Closest possible scrutiny made it unlikely 
that these lesions were self-induced. The child, who was 
intensely religious, came from a large, lower-middle-class 
family in a large city. Physical examination results were 
entirely normal. Psychopathology was not detected 
except within the range of her religious experience (i.e., 
indifference toward the bleeding and auditory hallucina- 
tions of a religious nature). Since no extensive psycholog- 
ical examination was possible, only the most general 
psychodynamic speculations are given. The recently 
described entity, psychogenic purpura, demostrates the 
reality of mentally induced bleeding.—Journal abstract. 

3161. Ebhardt, G.; Cervós-Navarro, J. & Bürgel, P. 
(Free U. Berlin, Inst. for Neuropathology, W. Germany) 
[Clinical and ultrastructural observations in a case of 
juvenile delinquency idiocy with protracted course.] 
(Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, 
1973, Vol. 218(1), 79-91.— Describe the ultrastructure of 
Storage material in a rectal biopsy taken from a patient 
with juvenile amaurotic idiocy with protracted course 
(onset of illness: 14 yrs; age of patient: 52 yrs). The 
material stored in macrophages of the mucosa was like 
the curvilinear structures characteristic of the juvenile 
type. It was possible to exclude Kufs’ type in this case by 
absence of the lipofuscin granula seen in the fine 
structures in the adult type. The clinical picture was also 
consistent with the juvenile form. Apart from the 
protracted course, other striking features were the 

delayed onset of the disease and the late beginning of 
mental retardation. (47 ref)—English abstract. 

3162. Eikeland, Th. (Regional Hosp., Órebro, Swe- 
den) A case of conditioned fear in a two-year-old boy 
after tonsillectomy. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 76(5), 377-380.—Stresses that the preverbal or 
prelogical child (0-5 yrs) is especially vulnerable to 
hospital practices. A case is discussed in which the 
behavioral sequelae are interpreted and treated accord- 
ing to learning theory in contrast to the global psychoa- 
nalytical ways of treating such phenomena. It is argued 
that conditioned phobic reactions generally occur in 
most preverbal children during hospitalization, and 
parents should be informed to observe the behavior of 
their children after they have been discharged from 
hospital. (German summary)—Journal abstract. 

3163. Enăchescu, Consantin. (Gh. Marinescu Hosp., 
Bucharest, Romania) [Considerations on the psy. 
choaesthetic aspects of psychopathologic art.] (Romn) 
Neurologia, Psihiatria, Neurochirurgia, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
18(4), 319-336.— Briefly discusses aesthetics, particularly 
psychoaesthetics, and the study of the pathological 
artistic image. Sources of inspiration, psychopathological 
lypes of creation, the psychoaesthetic circuit, and 
categories of Psychopathological aesthetics are consid- 
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ered. A detailed analysis is presented of broad themes 
and ccmpositions of psychopathological art and their 
pathoaesthetic aspects. (French, German, & Russian 
summaries) (57 ref) 

3164. Feder, Stuart. (Mount Sinai School of Medi- 
cine, City U. New York) Clérambault in the ghetto: 


Pure erotomania reconsidered. International Journal of 


Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 1973(May), Vol. 2(2), 
240-247.—Describes Clérambault's syndrome (also 
known as psychose passionelle, erotomania, and pure 
erotomania) and discusses its historical context. A 
modern case of 10 yrs' duration is presented of a black 
ghetto woman whose core delusion was that her co- 
worker and immediate superior, a middle-aged white, 
Jewish man, was in love with her. Questions of nosology 
are considered, in particular the relationship of this 
syndrome to paranoid psychosis. Within the context of 
lifelong chronic disease, Clérambault's syndrome is 
viewed as a single striking episode in a paranoid life. A 
dynamic formulation is developed along the lines of 
narcissism in which the syndrome is understood as a 
regressive variant of the family romance—a psychotic 
attempt at the restoration of an earlier phase of life. 
—Journal abstract. 

3165. Field, William E. & Wilkerson, Sandra. (U. 
Texas) Religiosity as a psychiatric symptom. Perspec- 
tives in Psychiatric Care, 1973(Jul), Vol. 11(3), 99-105. 
—Defines religiosity as a morbid concern for religion, 
which when investigated reveals a basic disturbance in 
personality. Society expects a certain maturity in an 
individual's behavior and outlook after a certain age, but 
religious belief is an exception to this. Religiosity is 
related to mental illness in 3 ways: (a) as a direct 
causative factor, (b) as an indirect precipitating factor, 
and (c) as merely supplying the ideational form of the 
underlying illness. Descriptions of people experiencing 
conflict as the result of 1 of these factors are presented. 
In dealing with patients with religious preoccupations, it 
is helpful to be aware of how this might relate to their 
illness. Some religious groups stress intense emotional 
experiences and this might be useful in understanding 
the symbolic language used by the patient. The date and 
circumstances preceding onset may be crucial. The way 
in which the patient utilizes these religious beliefs should 
be noted. A personality crisis in which religion plays a 
Significant part may result in positive and creative 
growth. (19 ref) —R. S. Albin. 

3166. Fill, J. Herbert. The mental breakdown of à 
nation. New York, N.Y.: New Viewpoints, 1974. 136 p. 
$3.95.— Discusses reasons for the increasing incidence of 
mental illness in the US. Aspects of a technological 
society and its educational system which contribute to 
this trend, mental health of the future, man’s estranged 
view of himself, and ways of coping with and treating 
destructive trends in society are discussed. 

3167. Fine, Henry K. (Michael Reese Hosp. & 
Medical Center, Inst. for Psychosomatic & Psychiatric 
Research, Chicago, Ill.) Studying schizophrenia outside 
the psychiatric setting. Journal of Youth & Adolescence, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 291-301.—Identified 2 groups of 
undergraduates using the MMPI as a screening device: 
Ss with normal profiles and those with schizophrenic 
profiles. All those with previous psychiatric treatment 
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were eliminated. A 3rd group of hospitalized schizo- 
phrenics was matched to the Ist 2 along lines of age, sex, 
and socioeconomic status. The 3 groups of 20 Ss each 
were then studied via a semistructured interview and 
compared for the clinical features of hospitalized 
schizophrenics and for objective environmental stresses. 
As predicted, a group of well-functioning, untreated 
schizophrenics was delineated. The usefulness of the 
MMPI as a screening device is clarified, and the question 
of the true prevalence of schizophrenia is discussed. 
Contrary to prediction, the well functioning schizophren- 
ics were similar to the hospitalized schizophrenics but 
not to the normal controls with regard to objective 
environmental stresses. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3168. Folstein, Marshal F. & Luria, Richard. (New 
York Hosp.-Cornell Medical Center, New York) Relia- 
bility, validity, and clinical application of the Visual 
Analogue Mood Scale. Psychological Medicine, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 3(4), 479-486.—Administered the Zung 
Self-Rating Depression Scale, Clyde Mood Scale, the 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale, and the WAIS Digit 
Symbol subtest to 133 adult male patients in psychiatric 
and orthopedic wards of a naval hospital to 31 patients 
at a private psychiatric hospital. Ss also completed the 
Visual Analogue Mood Scale (VAMS) each morning 
during the 4-8 wk testing period. Findings indicate the 
reliability and validity of the VAMS. The repeated and 
concurrent administration of the VAMS and the Digit 
Symbol test identified a mood-performance correlation 
which distinguished patients with affective disorders, of 
manic or depressed type, from other psychiatric patients. 
—Journal abstract. 

3169. Foster, F. Gordon & Kupfer, David J. (U.S. 
Army, Academy of Health Sciences, Behavioral Science 
Div., Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) Psychomotor activity and 
serum creatine phosphokinase activity. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 29(6), 752-758.—Re- 
ports an investigation of the relationship between 
psychomotor activity and serum creatine phosphokinase 
(CPK) activity which showed significant positive correla- 
tions regardless of the serum CPK activity. Ss were 23 
Psychiatric patients (mean age = 40.4 yrs). The highest 
Positive correlations were found between preceding 
evening and nocturnal activity and serum CPK activity, 
especially in acute schizophrenia, borderline states, and 
manic-depressive disease. While this finding may reflect 
the negative correlations between sleep time and serum 
CPK activity, it is also consistent with the hypothesis 
that postexercise CPK activity peaks occur approximate- 
ly 8 hrs after exercise. Increases in serum CPK activity 
may also occur subsequent to disordered phasing of 
Psychomotor activity peaks and corticosteroid levels 
affecting the membrane permeability in skeletal muscle. 
(45 ref)— Journal abstract. 

3170. Friedlander, Bernard Z.; Wetstone, Harriet S. & 
McPeek, Donna L. (U. Hartford) Systematic assess- 
Ment of selective language listening deficit in emotion- 
ally disturbed pre-school children. Journal of Child 
Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 15(1), 13-21.— Taught 15 normal and 13 disturbed 

yr olds to participate in an automated free-play TV. 
game which allowed them to select their preference for 
either the natural TV soundtrack or a soundtrack 
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progressively degraded by addition of regulated noise 
interference. The normal Ss decisively rejected the less 
intelligible soundtrack, but the disturbed Ss listened to 
the less intelligible speech almost as much as to the 
natural soundtrack. It is suggested that nonselective 
listening in the disturbed Ss may indicate a primary 
dysfunction of receptive language organization, measur- 
able by this technique in objective numerical terms. 
Implications are discussed in terms of etiology, systemat- 
ic evaluation, and further research. (20 ref)—Journal 
summary, 

3171. Gattoni, F. & Tarnopolsky, A. (U. London, Inst. 
of Psychiatry, General Practice Research Unit, England) 
Aircraft noise and psychiatric morbidity. Psychological 
Medicine, 1973(Nov), Vol. 3(4), 516-520.—Replicated 
the 1969 investigation of I. Abey-Wickrama et al which 
showed that admission rates to a psychiatric hospital 
were higher from the higher noise zones close to 
Heathrow Airport than from relatively quieter areas. 
Data do not confirm those results, although a trend in 
agreement with the original findings was found. The 
scope of the relationship between levels of aircraft noise 
and types of psychiatric morbidity is discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

3172. Gerson, Allan & Schweitzer, Don A. Linguistic 
regression of the multilingual psychotic. Perspectives in 
Psychiatric Care, 1972, Vol. 10(5), 236-237.—Notes that 
during the acute phases of their psychoses, multilingual 
patients converse in their native tongue rather than in 
English. Possible explanations are offered and case 
examples are provided. It is suggested that multilingual 
staff be hired in hospitals having a high ratio of 
multilingual patients. 

3173. Golburgh, Stephen J. & Rotman, Charles B. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Boston, Mass.) The 
terror of life: A latent adolescent nightmare. Adoles- 
cence, 1973(Win), Vol. 8(32), 569-574.—Discusses the 
“terror of life,” a latent male adolescent syndrome 
involved in the patient's fear of aging. It is characterized 
by (a) painful and apprehensive perception that the 
normal physical changes that take place as one gets older 
are in reality the deterioration of the body, (b) terror felt 
as time passes, and (c) panic over the realization of 
eventual death. Patients manifesting this syndrome are 
not psychotic but are anxious and depressed. They have 
few meaningful social relationships; do not lead full 
lives; and are often lonely, shy, and passive. It is 
suggested that years of psychotherapy are frequently 
necessary for px epi and remediation of the 

ient’s suffering.—R. S. Albin. 
WEE Hahn, b; Mayer, H. & Stanek, Brigitte. (U. 
Heidelberg, Ludolf-Krehl Clinic, W. Germany) Biome- 
tric findings on cardiac neurosis: |. Character and 
clinical aspects of cardiac neurosis. Psychotherapy & 
Psychosomatics, 1973, Vol. 22(2-6), 276-282.—Examined 
32 cardiac neurosis outpatients (mean age — 32 yrs) 
using standardized psychiatric, biometric, and psycho- 
logical tests (e.g., the MMPI). Ss showed the same list of 
complaints and MMPI scores as did cardiac neurosis 
atients described by H. E. Richter and D. Beckmann 
(1969). Moreover, the difference between Type A (Ss 
with high F and low L and K values on the MMPI) and 
Type B (Ss with low F and high L and K values could be 
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established with the help of 2 additional questions in the 
list of complaints. Type A patients appeared to be 
nosologically and clinically more homogeneous than the 
Type B group. When the above results compared with 
those of an unselected group of patients from a 
cardiological outpatient clinic studied by W. Schuffel, et 
al (1972), there were no typical cardiac neurotic profiles. 
The average values of these patients were below those of 
a selected psychosomatic group with other complaints. 
Results are discussed in terms of the selection of patient 
groups; it is recommended that subgroups be established 
within the diagnostic category of cardiac neurosis. 
—Journal abstract. 

3175. Halmi, Katherine & Brodland, Gene. (U. Iowa, 
Medical School) Monozygotic twins concordant and 
discordant for anorexia nervosa. Psychological Medicine, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 3(4), 521-524.—Reviews the literature 
on the occurrence of anorexia nervosa in monozygotic 
twins discordant and concordant for this illness. 2 
additional pairs of identical twins, one discordant and 
the other concordant for anorexia nervosa, are described. 
(20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3176. Halmi, Katherine A. (U. Iowa Hosp.) Anorexia 
nervosa: Demographic and clinical features in 94 cases. 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 1974(Jan), Vol. 36(1), 18-26. 
—Made a comprehensive study of the medical charts 
(from a general and a psychiatric hospital and covering 
the period from 1920 to 1972) of 88 female and 6 male 
patients with anorexia nervosa. Unlike previous surveys, 
the pediatric age group was included in the study. A 
significantly greater maternal and paternal age at the 
time of the patient's birth and a greater incidence of high 
and low birth weights, compared with the general 
population, was found. A relatively high occurrence of 
premorbid feeding problems was present. Anxiety and 
Obsessive-compulsive traits were frequent. premorbid 
symptoms. Precipitating events (e.g., family conflicts) 
were identified more frequently in patients with a greater 
age at onset of the illness. Characteristic behavior in 
anorexic patients is discussed. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3177. Hanvik, Leo J. & Kaste, Carol M. (Washburn 
Child Guidance Center, Minneapolis, Minn.) Mixed 
cerebral dominance in clinic and school populations. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 
900-902.—Investigated whether there were more child- 
ren with mixed cerebral dominance in a child guidance 
clinic sample (n = 98) than in a public school sample 
(n= 311). It was also questioned whether, in the school 
sample, more Ss with mixed dominance showed evidence 
of personal maladjustment. There was a nonsignificant 
tendency for a higher incidence of mixed dominance to 
be present in the clinic sample than in the school. In 1 of 
the 3 school samples tested, the average number of 
problems the Ss admitted ona personality questionnaire 
was significantly larger for those Ss with mixed domi- 
nance. It is suggested that mixed dominance may be 
related to problems of personal adjustment and therefore 
warrants further study.—Journal abstract. 

3178. Hart, D. S. & Payne, R. W. (Memorial U. 
Newfoundland, St. John's, Canada) Language structure 
and predictability in overinclusive patients. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 123(577), 643-652. 
—Tested 73 psychiatric patients for overinclusive 
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thought disorder and psychomotor retardation, recorded 
Ss' language samples, and rated their symptoms, both 
before and after an initial 6 wks of treatment, The 
previously reported intercorrelation of overinclusion and 
retardation scores was not found, nor was a relationship 
between overinclusion and precision in language con- 
firmed. Speech rate was related to retardation, and the 
rate increased following phenothiazine treatment. Analy- 
sis of the language samples of Ss with abnormal 
overinclusion scores supports the hypothesis that defi- 
cient language predictability is related to overinclusive 
thinking.—R. L. Sulzer. 

3179. Hedlund, James L.; Sletten, Ivan W.; Altman, 
Harold & Evenson, Richard C. (U. Missouri, Medical 
School, Inst. of Psychiatry) Prediction of patients who 
are dangerous to others. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 29(4), 443-447.—Used a stepwise linear 
discriminant function to analyze data obtained from 
relatively simple demographic, admissions, and mental 
status information. The sample of psychiatric inpatients 
from 4 hospitals was randomly divided into a derivation 
group of 2,763 Ss and a validation group of 2,762 Ss. 
Although initial results (90-94% correct predictions) 
seemed very promising, more detailed analyses indicated 
that this high prediction rate was somewhat misleading- 
—false positive predictions were high (60-80%) and 
positive hits were low (15-20%). Results are discussed in 
terms of the clinical issues and limitations involved, and 
in terms of the future prospects for more clinically 
significant, computer-generated predictions concerning 
individual psychiatric patients.—Journal summary. 5 

3180. Hennig, H.; Voigt, M. & Dober, B. (Martin 
Luther U. Halle-Wittenberg, Clinic & Polyclinic for 
Psychiatry & Neurology, E. Germany) [A rare case of 
infantile communication disturbance with extravagant 
picture-production.] (Germ) Confinia Psychiatrica, 1973, 
Vol. 16(2), 125-138.— Presents a case report of a normal 
intelligent 8-yr-old girl with anxiety, communication 
disturbance, and extravagant picture-production. The 
diagnosis of a neurotic development as a reaction to 
environmental stress factors on the basis of an early 
infantile brain damage was supported by adequate 
therapeutic results.—/. N. Mensh. 

3181. Herman, David & Nelson, Marie C. The 
treatment of psychosocial masochism. Psychoanalytic 
Review, 1973(Fal), Vol. 60(3), 333-372.— Discusses as- 
pects of psychosocial masochism, outlining conditions in 
modern society which result in a sense of personal 
hopelessness. It is noted that identification with estab- 
lishment values has ceased to serve as a reliable indicator 
of emotional health in a culture whose rewards increas- 
ingly provide frustration, disillusionment, and violent 
death. A case history involving a 23-yr-old single man, 
who entered analysis because of chronic feelings pi 
social isolation and inferiority with both sexes, 1S 
described at length. A variety of theoretical questions are 
considered. It is felt that the masochistic posture D 
especially in evidence today, seeming to have replaced 
many hysterical, obsessional, and other borderline 
disorders, and that complex societies are likely t° 
encourage greatly heightened feelings of threat and eve? 
vertigo. (69 ref) —4. Farrell. 
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3182. Hole, G. (U. Basel, Psychiatric Clinic, Switzer- 
land) [Suicidal tendencies and feelings of worthlessness 
in depressed patients.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Psychother- 
apie und medizinische Psychologie, 1973(Nov), Vol. 23(6), 
233-238.—Suggests that despite considerable clinical 
experience. and detailed knowledge of the danger of 
suicide with depressive patients, there is a lack of 
knowledge of the forces causing self-destruction. An 
enumeration and correlation of phenomenological and 
pathogenetic factors may not help to achieve compre- 
hension of the dynamics of suicide. 30 depressive men 
and, women were studied using a special questionnaire 
combined with a standardized interview and free 
conversation. Since feelings of worthlessness and guilt 
often join (i.e., they are not separated in the spontaneous 
occurrence and in most cases the verbal description is 
only given after interrogations), the resulting statistical 
relation, which shows that the intensity of the suicidal 
ideas correlates significantly with the extent of the 
feelings of worthlessness and guilt, implies only a limited 
declaration. No significant relation was found between 
the intensity of suicidal ideas and the severity of 
depression explored with the A. T. Beck depression 
inventory nor the patients’ own experience of a connec- 
tion between the intensity of suicidal ideas and the 
presence of feelings of worthlessness and guilt. Difficul- 
ties in interpreting the correlations found are discussed. 
(24 ref) —English abstract. 

3183. Ikeda, Teruchika. (Kyushu U., Faculty of 
Medicine, Fukuoka, Japan) [Alpha rhythm control by 
alpha feedback method.] (Japn) Kyushu Neuro-psychia- 
try, 1972(Aug), Vol. 18(2), 108-112.—15 normal adults 
and 16 schizophrenic, depressed, and neurotic patients 
were trained to control alpha waves using a specially- 
designed wave detector by which alpha waves were 
transformed into tones. Control of the alpha rhythm was 
better on trials with the eyes open and in normal Ss than 
patients. Alpha rhythm control is considered to be 
dependent on negative feedback mechanisms—English 
Summary. 

3184. Jackson, M. (King's Coll. Hosp., London, 
England) Integration of psychosomatic medicine in a 
teaching hospital: Experiences with a discussion semi- 
nar. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1973, Vol. 220-6), 
205-218.— Based on the work of M. Balint in the use of 
PSychotherapeutic techniques in medicine, a discussion 
Seminar was established with psychiatrists-in-training in 
à large teaching hospital. The experiences of this group, 
Which for several years has been engaged in discussing 
the evaluation and treatment of psychosomatic referrals 
within the hospital, are described. The work of G. Engel 
Was found to be of great help in providing a conceptual 
framework for observations. Certain aims of the group 
Were delineated at the outset; consideration is given to 
the extent to which these have been achieved. It is 
Concluded that the amount of unrecognized psychopa- 
thology among general medical patients is very consider- 
able, and that although serious psychopathology is 
commonly encountered in psychosomatic disorders, 
much could often be achieved with the expenditure ofa 
relatively small amount of time. Longer-term methods of 
&roup psychotherapy are also being used. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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eh 3185. Jefferson, Lara. These are my sisters: An 

insandectomy." Garden City, NN:  Anchor/ 
Doubleday, 1974. 238 p. $7.95. —Presents a first- 
person account of à young woman's experience in a 
midwestern mental hospital. Diagnosed as schizophrenic, 
the author found that the art of writing notes for this 
book was the “safety valve” that relieved the driving 
force of her illness. The book includes word portraits of 
the other female patients in the hospital. 

3186. Jonsson, C. O. & Sjéstedt, A. (U. Stockholm, 
Sweden) Auditory perception in schizophrenia: A second 
study of the Intonation test. Acta Psychiatrica Scandina- 
vica, 1973, Vol. 49(5), 588-600.—Studied the ability to 
interpret intonation and to discriminate between pure 
tones in 24 acute schizophrenic patients, most of whom 
were of the paranoid type. The control group consisted 
of 24 neurotic patients. Billingberg and Jonsson’s 
Intonation test differentiated between the diagnostic 
groups, even when the difference between the groups was 
adjusted for the variance predicted from the pure-tone 
tests. However, each tone-discrimination test also differ- 
entiated between the diagnosis approximately as well as 
the Intonation test. The multiple correlation between all 
4 auditory tests and the diagnosis was .66. No meaning- 
ful pattern could be found in the correlations between 
the auditory tests and the psychotic syndromes for the 
schizophrenics. Relative to their deficiency in general, 
schizophrenics did not show a stronger tendency to 
misinterpret intonation as being threatening, nor was 
there a meaningful correlation between the tendency as 
it appeared and the ratings of psychotic symptoms. (20 
ref)—Journal summary. 

3187.Kamis, Edna & Muzekari, Louis H. (Philadelphia 
State Hosp., Pa.) Concept identification in chronic 
schizophrenics. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 29(4), 439-440.—Tested 20 chronic 
schizophrenic and 20 normal adult females on reversal 
(R) vs extradimensional (ED) shift in concept identifica- 
tion. Both groups revealed significant R over ED shift 
performance, which suggests positive and negative 
transfer, respectively. There was no significant difference 
in performance between the 2 groups. It is concluded 
that chronic schizophrenic females are similar to their 
normal counterparts in response to R and ED conceptu- 
al shift performance.—Journal summary. 

3188. Kay, Stanley R. & Gang, Robert G. (Bronx State 
Hosp. Clinical Psychopharmacology Service, N.Y.) 
Critical study of the organic integrity test as a 
diagnostic and therapeutic index in schizophrenia. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 
827-833.—The Organic Integrity Test (OIT) was admin- 
istered repeatedly, in conjunction with other clinical 
measures, to 18 schizophrenic inpatients over a 20-wk 
period during which Ss were treated with neuroleptics. 
Results show inadequacies with regard to reliability and 
stability of the OIT. There was no evidence to indicate 
that the test is valid for detecting and evaluating 
schizophrenic psychopathology or for monitoring clinical 
changes during the course of treatment. Problems with 
the theoretical and empirical validity of the OIT and 
shortcomings in the test design are cited in explanation 
of the findings —Journal abstract. 
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3189. Keehn, Robert J.; Goldberg, Irving D. & Beebe, 
Gilbert W. (National Academy of Sciences, Research 
Council, Washington, D.C.) Twenty-four year mortality 
follow-up of Army veterans with disability separations 
for psychoneurosis in 1944. Psychosomatic Medicine, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 36(1), 27-46.—Compared demographic 
and mortality data of 9,813 World War II Army 
inductees, medically discharged for psychoneurosis in 
1944, and of 9,942 controls. Psychoneurotic Ss experi- 
enced 20% excess mortality over the period 1946-1969, 
highest in the earlier years and diminishing thereafter. 
Some of the differential mortality (e.g., from inflamma- 
tory diseases of the CNS) may represent diagnostic 
errors in 1944. Behavioral maladjustments or pathologi- 
cal personality types coexisting with psychoneurosis may 
explain the increased risk of death from alcoholism, 
suicide, and homicide. Although these conditions usually 
existed prior to service, and most probably continued 
thereafter, the anxiety and emotional conflicts leading to 
discharge in 1944 seem not to have been associated with 
chronic disturbances of physiologic function sufficient to 
cause severe organic disease in later life. A. possible 
exception is cerebrovascular disease, for which the 
discrepancy is neither large nor reinforced by similar 
differences in mortality from hypertension or hyperten- 
sive heart disease. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3190. Kellner, Robert; Simpson, M. & 
Winslow, Walter W. (U. New Mexico, Medical School) 
The relationship of depressive neurosis to anxiety and 
somatic symptoms. Psychosomatics, 1972(Nov), Vol. 
13(6), 358-362.—Explored the relationship of somatic 
symptoms to depressive and anxiety symptoms in 312 
neurotic outpatients attending 2 clinics. The Anxiety, 
Depressive, and Somatic subscales of the Symptom 
Rating Test were administered together with the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety (MA) scale and the Eysenck Personali- 
ty Inventory. Depression and anxiety coexisted to 
varying degrees in most Ss. Somatic symptoms tended to 
be associated more with anxiety than with depression. 
Anxiety, depression, neuroticism, and scale scores were 
positively intercorrelated. The correlation of somatic 
scores with the other scores was lower. Severe depression 
with anxiety occurred in a few Ss without any somatic 
symptoms; conversely, severe somatic Symptoms were 
Teported by a few Ss with little overt depression or 
anxiety. In neurotic Ss, overt emotional symptoms were 
more prevalent than were somatic Symptoms. Treatment 
implications for neurotic depression are noted. (17 ref) 
er 

174. Kerstein, Morris D. & Isenbei 

Medical Ze Dealing with the Contea AME 

ent. Hospital & Community Psychiat , 197: 

Vol 25(3), 160-161.—Describes ES of ‘the Se 
that cause confusion in elderly patients and suggests 
steps that can be taken to minimize or eliminate the 
confusion. These include simple devices to help the 
patient identify his room and to remain oriented to time. 
The importance of verbal communication and touch is 
ened «Journal abstract. 

92. Kidd, Aline H. (Mills Coll.) Psychopathology in 
the backgrounds of normal women. pec of Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 46—48.—Autobiogra- 
phies obtained from 100 normally functioning female 
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undergraduates revealed significant evidence of back- 
ground pathology as well as evidence suggestive of 
ameliorative background factors which may have ena- 
bled the Ss to cope adequately with their background 
pathology. The findings suggest fruitful directions for 
further research into background factors for adequate 
coping behavior in normal populations.—Journal 
summmary. 

3193. Lamont, John & Tyler, Carol. (California State 
U., Los Angeles) Racial differences in rate of depres- 
sion. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
29(4), 428-432.—Administered a 79-item self-report 
depression questionnaire to 473 American undergradu- 
ates of 5 racial groups. Coefficients of congruence 
computed between Ist factors for each race and the Ist 
factor of the entire sample were judged satisfactory, and 
racial groups were compared by means of factor scores 
on the Ist factor (labeled Depression) produced by the 
entire sample. It is considered that these procedures 
avoid problems usually encountered in cross-cultural 
comparisons. Significant differences were found, and 
racial groups scored highest to lowest in the following 
order: Japanese-American, Mexican-American, Chinese- 
American, Caucasian, and Negro. (22 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

3194. Lăzărescu, Mircea. (Psychiatric Clinic, Timi- 
soara, Romania) [Depersonalization.] (Romn) Neurolo- 
gia, Psihiatria, Neurochirurgia, 1973(Jul), Vol. 18(4), 
301-312.—Considers depersonalization as a loss of 
identity with the self Ge, an alteration of the logical and 
ontological axiom of identity). The personalization 
process may be affected at such critical periods as 
adolescence: dyspersonalization is the result and appears 
in neurosis, especially in hysteria and obsessive neurosis 
(where a background depersonalization is encountered). 
Boredom is examined as a normal replica of depersonali- 
zation. The depersonalization involved in melancholy 
and athymhormia is discussed. The special situations in 
which depersonalization indicates a loss of the identity 
distinguishing the person from the word as a whole, 
similar to the ecstasy experience, are discussed. Deper- 
sonalization may also occur as loss of the identity 
distingushing the person from the world as a whole, 
similar to the ecstasy experience, are discussed. Deper- 
sonalization may also occur as loss of the identity the 
person in relation to others on the social experience level. 
The Psychopathologic and social processes and situa- 
tions are analyzed which tend to transform the “I” into 
"anybody" or “nobody.” Indifferentiation and inter- 
changeableness of the person is studied as well as the 
process of dual personality. Other special situations are 
analyzed (e.g., the depersonalizing factors of loss of a 
personal secret, corporal damage, or alteration of name). 
(French & German summaries) (15 ref)—English 

3195. Leonard, C. V. (U. California, Center for the 
Health Sciences, Los Angeles) Self-ratings of alienation 
in suicidal patients. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 29(4), 423-428. Administered the Ak 
ienation Self-rating Inventory, the Shipley Institute of 
Living Scale for Measuring Intellectual Impairment, an 
the MMPI to 88 psychiatric inpatients. Self-ratings, using 
S. L. Halleck's (see PA, Vol 42:5657) 7 specific criteria, 
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correlated significantly with independent ratings of 
suicidal potential and history of drug use. A drug-use 
factor emerged that was independent of other alienation 
indices but accompanied elevated scores on MMPI Pd 
and Ma scales. Ss rated high on suicidal potential were 
significantly more likely to report that their self-concept 
was not established clearly and to have longer hospitali- 
zations. Alienation emerged in multidimensional but 
clearly definable form in the factor structure. Analysis 
suggests alienation and control problems similar to those 
suggested in the theoretical conceptualizations of E. 
Durkheim (1897) and of M. Seeman (1959).—Journal 
summary. 

3196. Lester, Eva P. (Allen Memorial Inst., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) A two-year-old girl with “tics”: 
Theoretic and therapeutic considerations. International 
Journal of Child Psychotherapy, 1973(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 
71-79.—Describes the case of a 2-yr-old child with facial 
"tics" which demonstrates that early behavioral phenom- 
ena of a symbolic nature in response to conflict are not 
necessarily neurotic symptoms. It is considered that 
these phenomena are the expression of the phase-specific 
mental processes of the child. (15 ref) 

3197. Levine, David. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln) The 
dangers of “‘early identification.” Child Care Quarterly, 
1973(Win), Vol. 2(4), 251-255.—Warns against the 
“early identification” of disturbed children since such 
labeling degrades the social identity of the child and his 
family, but does not improve the chances of successful 
intervention in a child's problem. Labeling is seen as 
harmful rather than helpful, as is the use of medication 
to treat “behavior problems.” Poor and minority 
children are found to have a greater incidence of mental 
illness, possibly due to teachers’ labeling behavior they 
do not understand. System-oriented consultation, in 
which staff are helped to a broad understanding of 
problem behavior and its alleviation, is recommended. 
—J. H. Feldstein. 

3198. Levit, Robert A.; Sutton, Samuel & Zubin, 
Joseph. (Honeywell, St. Paul, Minn.) Evoked potential 
Correlates of information processing in psychiatric 
patients. Psychological Medicine, 1973(Nov), Vol. 3(4), 
487-494. —Recorded visual and auditory evoked poten- 
tials from the scalp under conditions of uncertainty vs 
certainty, correctness vs incorrectness of pretrial guess, 
and shift vs repetition of the sensory modality of the 
stimulus. 10 male schizophrenic patients, 10 male 
psychotic depressive patients, and 10 male normal 
controls were matched for age, Tace, and socioeconomic 
Status and educational level. The 2 patient groups were 
matched for medication (chlorpromazine) dosage level. 
Under all conditions normals exhibited the largest N-P, 
evoked potential amplitudes, while depressives exhibited 
the next largest and schizophrenics the smallest. All 3 
groups had larger NP, amplitudes in the uncertain 
than in the certain condition. However, the effect of 
Uncertainty was greatest in the normal group and least in 
the schizophrenic group. There were no significant 
Interactions between group membership and guessing 
Correctly and incorrectly. There was a significant 
Interaction between group membership and modality 
Shift. Depressives and normals tended to have larger 
N,-P, amplitudes in the crossmodal condition, while 
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schizophrenics tended to have larger amplitudes in the 
ipsimodal condition. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3199. Lewin, Karl K. (U. Pittsburgh, Medical School) 
Dora revisited. Psychoanalytic Review, 1973-1974(Win), 
Vol. 60(4), 519-532—Analyzes Freud’s celebrated pa- 
tient, Dora, discussing aspects of hysteria, masochism, 
and female psychosexual development. 2 of Dora’s 
dreams are set forth in detail. It is suggested that the 
conflicts of Dora are those of all girls growing up—crav- 
ing their mothers, envying their father's primacy and 
wishing all rivals out of the way, while at the same time 
trying to retain their roles within their families as loving 
daughters and sisters. In order to convert their homosex- 
ual love for their mothers into heterosexual love for their 
fathers and for eventual mates, they must use the defense 
mechanism of displacement that goes with sublimation. 
Dora, however, was unable to displace her love for her 
mother onto her father. It is concluded that girls 
eternally want their mothers as much as boys do. 
—Journal Summary. 

3200. Lewis, William C. (U. Wisconsin, Medical 
School) Hysteria: The consultant's dilemma: Twentieth 
century demonology, perjorative epithet, or useful 
diagnosis? Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 30(2), 145-151.—Consultant psychiatrists are often 
asked to evaluate patients on the dimension of “hysteri- 
a.” The term continues to suffer erosion through recent 
changes in definition. Labeling is a dangerous as well as 
useful procedure. Recently acquired information sug- 
gests that changes in diagnostic criteria are necessary to 
promote constructive use of the term and to avoid its 
misuse and abuse. 3 groups of adjectives representing 
hysteria symptoms are presented and illustrated with 
case studies. Suggestions for the improved use of 
diagnoses are presented. (32 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3201. Léal, Fernando. [The syndrome of the 

lected woman.] (Fren) Vie Médicale au Canada 
francais, 1973(Sep), Vol. 2(9), 857-860.—Describes 12 
cases of the “neglected woman syndrome” among 
married 24-44 yr old females, most of whom were 
parents. Symptoms included anxiety, insomnia, depres- 
sion, a feeling of uselessness, dissatisfaction with life, 
daydreaming, suicidal thoughts, and psychosomatic 
disturbances. Within the family unit, the neglected 
woman often assumed the characteristics of the neurotic. 
—C. Kokkinis. 

pr Lightigfeld, F. J. The role of the boundary 
situation as an illuminating factor for Jaspers' writings 
on psyche-pathology. Tijdscrift voor Filosofie, 1972, Vol. 
34(1), 99-106.—Considers that Jaspers developed his 
idea of the boundary situation from the nature of man’s 
confrontation with ultimate, inevitable crises (e.g. death, 
suffering, or struggle). He felt that 1 form of crisis is 
mental illness—the state in which, without dying, one 
loses one's self. In these marginal (boundary) situations, 


one's physical existence is endangered, an 
individual may eg the possibility of the total 
reality (Existenz). Suicide is sometimes an unconditional 
act by which a person transcends this boundary 
situation. In these cases, there is the possibility that the 
real "self-being" of a person reacts to his illness and 
attempts to preserve itself by suicide. Often, however, a 
person will realize that the physical world is the only 
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place in which Existenz can be fully understood and will 
resolve to live.—Author abstract. 

3203. Lishman, W. A. (Bethlem Royal & Maudsley 
Hosp., London, England) The psychiatric sequelae of 
head injury: A review. Psychological Medicine, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 3(3), 304-318.— Discusses the etiology 
and common clinical pictures of posttraumatic psychiat- 
ric disability, The constellation of psychological, social, 
and organic factors which may contribute to enduring 
disability are discussed. Principal areas of disability, i.e., 
intellectual impairments, change of personality, psychot- 
ic illness, and neurotic disorders, are considered in detail. 
(56 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3204. Liss, Jay L.; Weiner, Amos & Robins, Eli. 
(Washington U., Medical School) Personality disorder: 
|. Record study. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 123(577), 685-692.—Examined the records of 212 
patients discharged with the nonspecific diagnosis of 
personality disorder. Results reveal that 56% had 
psychiatric symptoms sufficient to fulfill the criteria of a 
clinically established diagnosis. The most common 
diagnoses were depression, antisocial personality, alco- 
holism, drug-dependency, and hysteria. Those patients 
given a diagnosis tended to be older at index admission, 

had a longer length of illness, and had more psychiatric 
admissions.—R. L. Sulzer. 

3205. Lowe, Gordon R. (Kingston General Hosp., 
Ontario, Canada) The phenomenology of hallucinations 
as an aid to differential diagnosis. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 123(577), 621-633.— Discuss- 
es the characteristics of 202 hallucinations reported by 60 
mental hospital patients. Hallucinating manic-depressive 
Ss tended to be younger, to report mainly auditory and 
visual hallucinations, and to have less frequent and 
briefer experiences. Paranoids were predominantly over 
40 and tended to report only 1 hallucination, generally 
an auditory one. Schizophrenic Ss had been longer in 
hospital, showed more variability on psychological tests, 
and reported more than 3 hallucinations, especially 
hallucinations of the self. Additional parameters of 
hallucinations that may be used in differential diagnosis 
are the import of the content for the patient, the degree 
of belief that others share the experience, and the extent 
to which the hallucination affects his observable behav- 
lor.—R. L. Sulzer, 

,3206. Luban-Plozza, B. & Comazzi, A. (Santa Croce 
Clinic, Locarno, Switzerland) The family as a factor in 
psychosomatic disturbances. Psychotherapy & Psychoso- 
matics, 1973, Vol. 22(2-6), 372-377.—Briefly describes 
the psychosocial dynamics within the family and 
discusses the need for the physician to acquire a valid 
picture of the family unit with its strengths and 
Shortcomings in mind and body. Continued flight from 
pressure of vital issues can lead to family neurosis. An ill 

person may not really be the carrier of disease in a 
causal-genetic sense, but may himself be only a “symp- 
tom" of a much more widely encompassing social disease 
within the family. The isolated, sick person can show 
signs derived from a disturbed family relationship, 
particularly through psychosomatic disorders. It is 
argued that physicians are in a good position to 
recognize these signs. A therapeutic method of “psycho- 
somatic confrontation" is introduced.—Journal abstract. 
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3207. Marino, Raul. (U. São Paulo, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Brazil) [Sleep and its disturbances: The syndrome of 
prolonged sleep deprivation.] (Port) Neurobiologia, 
1972(Oct), Vol. 35(4), 321-330.— Presents a critical 
analysis of the recent advances in modern clinical 
neurophysiology that explain the biological function of 
the state of sleep and the consequences of prolonged 
sleep deprivation. Special attention is focused on the 
psychoses of sleep deprivation and the biochemical 
theories that try to explain this phenomenon. The 
neurological findings encountered in studies of the 
syndrome of prolonged sleep deprivation are also 
discussed. (15 ref)—English summary. 

3208. Marks, Isaac M. (U. London, Inst. of Psychia- 
try, England) Research in neurosis: A selective review: 
L Causes and courses. Psychological Medicine, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 3(4), 436-454.—Reviews research in 
neurosis from the standpoint of genetics, phylogenesis, 
physiology, epidemiology, and prognosis. Family and 
sociocultural variables are discussed and experimental 
paradigms noted. Directions for further research are 
suggested in these areas, including perceptual and 
physiological reflex mechanisms triggered in neurosis 
and in normal people, cross-cultural longitudinal epide- 
miological studies of specific neurotic syndromes which 
are linked to family and social variables, factors 
Boverning illness behavior, and field observations of 
family and marital pathology. (118 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

3209. Matarazzo, Joseph D.; Wiens, Arthur N.; 
Matarazzo, Ruth G. & Goldstein, Steven G. (U. Oregon, 
Medical School) Psychometric and clinical test-retest 
reliability of the Halstead Impairment Index in a sample 
of healthy, young, normal men. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1974(Jan), Vol. 158(1), 37-49.—Admin- 
istered the Halstead Impairment Index and R. M. 
Reitan’s Trail Making Test to 29 police patrolman 
applicants (mean age = 24 yrs). Dynamometer grip 
strength was also measured. Ss completed the tests again 
20 wks later. Results indicate that for normal Ss, the 
classification of an individual as “normal” by the 
Halstead Impairment Index is a clinical judgment with a 
very high degree of reliability. Data from 2 comparison 
groups (16 patients with cerebrovascular disease and 35 
chronic ambulatory schizophrenics) also support this 
conclusion. The need for a similar study with other 
normal Ss as well as other psychiatric and brain- 
damaged Ss is stressed.—Journal abstract. 

3210. Mayer, H.; Stanek, Brigitte & Hahn, P. (U. 
Heidelberg, Ludolf-Krehl Clinic, W. Germany) Biome- 
tric findings on cardiac neurosis: II. EKG and circulation 
findings of cardiophobic patients during standardized 
examination of the circulatory system. Psychotherapy & 
Psychosomatics, 1973, Vol. 22(2-6), 283-288.—Obtained 
baseline continuous EKG and circulatory measurements 
from 32 cardiophobic patients while in both an upright 
and a tilted position. Results were compared with the 
measurements obtained during a psychoanalytic inter- 
view. It was found that the EKGs of 15 of the Ss showed 
considerable disturbances, including the presence of 
extrasystoles. Ss also produced characteristic patterns of 
heart rate.—Journal abstract. 
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3211. McFarlain, Robert A. & Hersen, Michel. 
(Veterans Administration Center, Jackson, Miss.) Con- 
tinuous measurement of activity level in psychiatric 
patients. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
30(1), 37-39.— Describes the development of the actome- 
ter, a device for measuring activity levels, and its use 
with 2 male psychiatric patients. The actometer measure 
correlated highly with another measure (foot-to-floor 
frequency) having obvious relevance for assessment of 
activity. The actometer was sensitive to the effects of 
chemotherapy in a manic patient, showing the expected 
decrease in activity when lithium carbonate treatment 
was initiated. The measure was also sensitive to increases 
in activity resulting from treatment of a depressed 
patient with a token economy program. By contrast, low 
activity levels were recorded during baseline measure- 
ments. The procedure was efficient and required only 5 
min of staff time each morning to administer. It provided 
a 24-hr monitoring of activity. The device was inexpen- 
sive because it was made from a discarded watch with a 
minimum of alteration by a jeweler, and it caused no 
embarrassment to the patients because it was worn 
beneath the sock and operated silently.—Journa! 
summary. 

3212. Meier, Gitta. (California Interagency on Family 
Planning, Berkeley) Interdigitation of mental health and 
family planning services. Family Planning Perspectives, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 5(3), 182-186.—Describes the interface 
between mental health and family planning (i.e. the 
problems encountered in providing effective fertility 
control assistance to emotionally ill patients). These 
patients have special psychosocial problems in that they 
often come from the lower socioeconomic groups and 
are sometimes of low or borderline intelligence. The 
responsibilities of mental health agencies in assuring 
family planning assistance to their patients, the availabil- 
ity of family planning resources to mental health 
agencies and their patients, and referral arrangements to 
insure follow-up by family planning agencies after 
hospital discharge are discussed. The various methods of 
birth control devices are considered with reference to the 
particular problems of mental patients.—R. S. Albin. 
. 3213. Meijering, W. L. & Dekker, E. Psychiatry and 
its role in mental health in the Netherlands. Psychiatric 
Opinion, 1973(Aug) Vol. 10(4), 6—11.—Discusses the 
crisis in mental health care faced by the psychiatric 
profession in the Netherlands. Psychiatrists, trained 
medically and traditionally, are increasingly unable to 
meet the problems wrought by the recent view that 
mental illness is caused by societal rather than intrap- 
sychic factors. The needs of society and a possible 
resolution of the conflict are discussed. 

3214. Meikle, Stewart & Mitchell, Margaret C. (U. 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada) Factor analysis of the Fear 
Survey Schedule with phobics. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 44-46.—A factor 
analysis of the Fear Survey Schedule III (FSS) responses 
of 115 phobic Ss resulted in the extraction of 21 factors. 
Examination of the results suggested that only 2 of these 
Were genuine factors. It is concluded that attempts to 
Substitute a few factor scores in the FSS for individual 
items would result in a considerable loss of important 
Information.—Journal summary. 
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3215. Meldman, M. J. (Forest Hosp., Des Plaines, Ill.) 
The dental-phobia test. Psychosomatics, 1972(Nov), Vol. 
13(6), 371-372.—Describes heart rate changes resulting 
from listening to a tape-recorded sound of a dental drill, 
a measure of dental-drill-phobia. 11 dental-drill-phobic 
patients showed a 15 beats/min increase in the heart 
rate. 14 nonfearful patients showed an increase of only 
4.3 beats/min. Results may be useful in quantifying this 
fear and evaluating the response to any therapy. 
—Journal summary. 

3216. Mellsop, Graham. (U. Melbourne, Royal Mel- 
bourne Hosp. Victoria, Australia) Adult psychiatric 
patients on whom information was recorded during 
childhood. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
123(577), 703-710.—Results of a 15-25 yr follow-up of 
227 psychiatric patients suggest that (a) intellectual 
subnormality is a longitudinally consistent diagnosis; (b) 
children with specific childhood defects or disorders are 
likely to be diagnosed as suffering from a personality 
disorder in adulthood; (c) childhood neuroses and other 
psychiatric illnesses are not benign; and (d) childhood 
toilet, sleep, and eating problems, like social class and 
parental constellation, are not closely related to adult 
illness.—R. L. Sulzer. 

3217. Meloche, Monique. (Notre-Dame Hosp., Mont- 
real, Quebec, Canada) [The use of the family album in 
clinical assessment.] (Fren) Vie Médicale au Canada 
frangais, 1973(Sep), Vol. 2(9), 865-870.—Notes that 
disadvantaged mothers may have difficulty in verbaliz- 
ing the social and developmental history of their 
disturbed children in clinical evaluation interviews. To 
aid in this process, 30 mothers of disadvantaged, 
disturbed children were asked to bring their family 
photograph album to the child assessment interview. The 
technique helped the mothers to discuss more freely their 
home situation and problems with the child. In addition, 
the photographs served as objective evidence of the 
dynamics of family relationships, the importance of the 
child in the family constellation, and the physical 
environment.—A. Olson. 

3218. Meyers, Joel & Martin, Roy. (Temple U., Coll. 
of Education) Relationships of state and trait anxiety to 
concept-learning performance. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 66(1), 33-39.—Examined 2 


hypotheses about the relationships between anxiety and 
concept learning: state anxiety (A-State) would have à 
stronger debilitating effect on concept-learning perform- 
ance than trait anxiety (A-Trait) and (b) task conditions 
would affect A-State. 61 undergraduates completed the 
State-Trait Anxiety Inventory and were randomly 
assigned to either high or low ego-involving conditions. 
All Ss performed extradimensional-shift concept-learn- 
ing tasks. The performance of high A-State Ss was 
significantly inferior to that of low A-State Ss, while 
there were no differences in performance between high 
and low A-Trait Ss. High ego-involving instructions 
increased A-State and task completion reduced A-State 
for these Ss. Data support C. D. Spielberger's state-trait 
interpretation of anxiety.—Journal abstract. 1 ` 
3219. Mitchell, Kevin M. (U. Georgia) Relationship 
between differential levels of parental “pathogenesis” 
and male children’s diagnoses. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 49-50.—Tabulated 
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“pathogenic” scores based on ratings of TAT stories for 
each member of 5 pairs of parents of schizophrenic, 
delinquent, and normal male children. A “pathogenic” 
story was defined as an interaction between a dominant 
and dependent person in which the dominant person 
either did not meet the expressed needs of the dependent 
person or met his own needs at the expense of the 
dependent person. Although the findings must be seen as 
quite tentative because of the small number of Ss, 
analyses of the data suggest that levels of parental 
“pathogenesis” may be related differentially to type of 
disordered behavior in male children.—Journal summary. 

3220. Moriarty, John D. (Hollywood Presbyterian 
Hosp., Los Angeles, Calif.) Combined cardioversion and 
ECT in chronic atrial fibrillation: Report of a case. 
Psychosomatics, 1972(Nov), Vol. 13(6), 388-389.—De- 
scribes the case of a depressed 62-yr-old male patient 
who received electroconvulsive therapy in the presence 
of chronic atrial fibrillation and hypertension. Fibrilla- 
lion was present with no demonstrable organic heart 
disease for more than 6 mo. Depression was of 
approximately 2-yrs duration with continuous worsening 
and loss of weight. Cardioversion was attempted Ist with 
iv diazepam (100 mg total dose) in serial doses over a 45- 
min period. 3 initial attempts were unsuccessful; 2 days 
later additional attempts were successful and the S 
received the electroconvulsive treatment. During the next 
8 mo, the S had made a complete clinical recovery, had 
gained 25 pounds, and his heart remained in sinus 
rhythm.—A. S. Kulkarni. 

3221. Moriwaki, Sharon Y. (U. Southern California, 

Ethel Percy Andrus Gerontology Center, School of 
Social Work) The Affect Balance Scale: A validity study 
with aged samples. Journal of Gerontology, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 29(1), 73-78.— Validated the Affect Balance Scale 
(ABS) and its 2 subscales, Positive Affect Scale (PAS) 
and Negative Affect Scale (NAS), through known groups 
analysis and independent criteria. Comparisons of the 
mean scores of 2 elderly samples, 8 psychiatric outpa- 
tients and 19 normal Ss, indicate significant discrimina- 
bility of these scales. Different criteria correlated with 
each subscale, i.e., PAS correlated positively with morale 
and avowed happiness while NAS correlated with poorer 
mental health and greater role loss. The pattern of 
correlations indicate that ABS was the best overall 
measure of psychological well-being. Further empirical 
Support for the 2-dimensional base of the ABS was 
indicated by the nonsignificant correlation between PAS 
and NAS. While the ABS is applicable to an aged 
population, it is noted that differential age norms should 
be developed to increase its utility in comparing various 
age groups with age-related change. (21 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

3222. Mozdzierz, Gerald J.; Krauss, Herbert HS 
Finch, Barbara & Reisinger, Curtis. (Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hosp., Hines, Ill.) Discriminating between 
schizophrenics and normals with the Social Alienation- 
Personal Disorganization Scale. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 85-8724 hospital- 
ized patients diagnosed as schizophrenics and 24 normal 
Ss matched in age (mean = 34 yrs), socioeconomic 
Status, and educational achievement were asked to 
describe their apperceptions of a variety of musical 
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stimuli. These descriptions were scored using Gottschalk 
and Gleser's Social Alienation-Personal Disorganization 
Scale (SAPDS). It was found that SAPDS Scores 
correctly classified 20 schizophrenics and 16 normals. An 
analysis of variance computed with SAPDS scores as the 
dependent variable indicated significantly reliable differ- 
ences between the schizophrenics and normals 
(p < .05). No significant main effect for Sex or 
Sex X Diagnosis Interaction effect was noted.—Journal 
summary. 

3223. Musaph, Herman. (U. Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands) Anniversary disease. Psychotherapy & Psychoso- 
matics, 1973, Vol. 22(2-6), 325-333.—Discusses "anniv- 
ersay disease," in which becoming ill has the function of 
commemorating a significant event (e.g., the death of a 
beloved person or a wedding anniversary). 1 of the main 
roots of anniversary disease is considered to be an 
unsolved emotional conflict situation in the aggressive 
sphere. One has to atone through the illness for the 
aggressive, mostly unconscious drives towards a key 
figure. The illness can relieve the conflict without 
awareness of existing feelings of grief and mourning 
connected with separation and loss. Observations of 14 
patients indicate that anniversary disease is a nonspecific 
reaction which lasts no more than 7-10 days. (32 ref) 
—Journal abstract, 

3224. Müller, Herbert F. & Grad, Bernard. (Douglas 
Hosp, EEG Lab., Verdun, Quebec, Canada) Clinical- 
psychological, electroencephalographic, and adrenocor- 
tical relationships in elderly psychiatric patients. Jour- 
nal of Gerontology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 29(1), 28-38.—Exam- 
ined the directional relationships between clinical-psy- 
chological, electroencephalographic, and adrenocortical 
functions in 206 50-99 yr old Ss. Main results show a 
significant association of EEG slowness with senile 
psychological features and fast EEG activity with good 
performance in more complex tasks. Sharpness of EEG 
activity was related to better scores in psychological tests 
but also to the Presence of irritability and anxiety. 
Resting plasma cortisol levels were lower in healthy old 
Ss than in other patients, with highest levels in senile Ss. 
Only low intensity relationships were found between 
EEG and cortisol variables. It is Suggested that (a) the 
fast and sharp EEG activity was an expression of 
increased cortical excitation and perhaps representative 
of a mechanism which delays the decay of higher mental 
functions, and (b) lower cortisol levels might have been a 
consequence of greater anatomical and functional 
stability. (55 ref)—Journal abstract, 

3225. Myers, Steven; Caldwell, Donald & Purcell, 
Geraldine. (Lafayette Clinic, Div. of Psychiatry, Detroit, 
Mich.) Vestibular dysfunction in schizophrenia. Biologi- 
cal Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 7(3), 255-261.—Notes 
that the existing literature contains fragmentary and 
often Contradictory reports of the existence of a 
vestibular deficit in Schizophrenic populations. The 
effects of caloric and rotational vestibular stimulation 
were studied in a group of 10 severely ill, chronic, drug- 
free male Schizophrenic patients and 10 normal male 
Control Ss utilizing advanced electronystagmographic 
techniques. Results clearly indicate a generally attenuat- 
ed vestibular Iesponse in the schizophrenic group. The 
parameters affected are examined and questions con- 
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cerning the etiology of this deficit state and its signifi- 
cance in the schizophrenic syndrome are discussed. (16 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

3226. Naylor, G. J., et al. (U. Dundee, Scotland) 
Erythrocyte membrane cation carrier in depressive 
illness. Psychological Medicine, 1973(Nov), Vol. 3(4), 
502-508.—Determined erythrocyte sodium concentra- 
tion, potassium concentration, Na-K adenosine triphos- 
phatase (ATPase) activity, and ouabain sensitive potassi- 
um influx in 58 female inpatients suffering from a 
depressive illness. In most Ss the biochemical values were 
also determined shortly before the Ss' discharge from 
hospital. The Na-K ATPase and the ouabain sensitive 
potassium influx increased significantly with improve- 
ment in the depressive mood rating. (26 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

3227. Nazzaro, Jean. Child abuse and neglect. 
Exceptional Children, 1974(Feb), Vol. 40(5), 351—354. 
—Discusses the need to develop a greater public 
awareness of the conditions of child abuse, to emphasize 
every person's obligation to report such cases, and to 
study the causes of child abuse (e.g., family stress) and 
means of prevention. The role of the federal government 
in the areas of child abuse identification, intervention, 
prevention, rehabilitation, and public education is 
considered.—L. Gorsey. 

3228. Nemiah, J. C. (Beth Israel Hosp., Psychiatric 
Service, Boston, Mass.) Psychology and psychosomatic 
illness: Reflections on theory and research methodolo- 
gy. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1973, Vol. 22(2-6), 
106-111.— The term “denial,” as commonly applied to 
patients with psychosomatic disorders, implies that the 
absence of affect and fantasy is the result of psychologi- 
cal defense mechanisms. However, careful observation of 
the mental functioning of those with psychosomatic 
disorders discloses a basic incapacity to experience or 
express affect and related fantasies that is different from 
that seen in patients with psychoneuroses, in whom 
psychological defense mechanisms are clearly operating. 
It is suggested that the phenomena seen in psychosomat- 
ic patients are not primarily the result of psychodynamic 
conflicts but can be better understood in neurophysio- 
logical terms, and that further understanding of psycho- 
somatic processes may be gained by studying brain 
function. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3229. Neschis, Ronald. (New York U., Medical 
School) Hospital dependency: Popular but specious 
concept. New York State Journal of Medicine, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 74(1, Pt. 1), 66—71.—Notes that changing patterns in 
the care of chronic schizophrenic patients, with emphasis 
On treating them outside of hospitals, have caused an 
increasing intolerance by psychiatric staffs to the 
dependency problems associated with this disease. 
Changes on training wards for psychiatric residents that 
de-emphasize individual patient contact have added to 
this attitude. One attempt to reverse this trend is 
discussed.— Journal abstract. 

3230. Nicol, Susan; Seal, Ulysses S. & Gottesman, 
Irving I. (U. Minnesota, Dight Inst. of Human Genetics) 
Serum from schizophrenic patients: Effect on cellular 
lactate stimulation and tryptophan uptake. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 29(6), 744-15 ].—Re- 
Ports that the activity on human serum-chicken red 
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blood cell (RBC) bioassays, which have been reported to 
measure an abnormal lipoprotein in the serum of some 
schizophrenics, was not associated with low-density 
serum lipoproteins upon serum fractionation, but was 
complement-dependent and could be eliminated from 
some samples by passage through antihuman IgM 
affinity chromatography columns. Ss were 95 male 
psychiatric patients, 44 of whom were diagnosed as 
Schizophrenics. Sera with high bioassay activity were 
produced by immunizing rabbits with chicken RBCs. 
There was a strong correlation between hemolysis and 
bioassay activity (lactate stimulation and tryptophan 
uptake) It is concluded that hemolysins present in 
human sera produce high scores on the bioassays. High 
bioassay activity was not correlated with diagnosis of. 
schizophrenia. (31 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3231. Ornitz, Edward M.; Forsythe, Alan B. & de la 
Pena, Augustin. (U. California, Medical School, Center 
for the Health Sciences, Los Angeles) Effect of vestibu- 
lar and auditory stimulation on the REMs of REM sleep 
in autistic children. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 29(6), 786-791.—Studied the influence 
of vestibular and auditory stimulation on the oculomotor 
output during REM sleep in 6 normal and 5 autistic 
children (age range, 39.3-128 mo). One index of the 
ocular activity from the entire night which measured the 
degree of REM clustering without reference to REM 
sleep time was significantly smaller for the autistic than 
for the normal Ss under the influence of vestibular 
stimulation. The duration and organization of the REM 
bursts significantly increased during the course of the 
night in the normals in response to the vestibular 
stimulation and showed no response during the course of 
the night in the autistic Ss. The induced changes are 
manifestations of a specific effect on the phasic activity 
of REM sleep since no changes in the percent of REM 
sleep time or the nocturnal sleep cycle occurred. (35 ref) 
—Journal abstract. y 

3232. Pierloot, R. & van Coppenolle, H. (U. Louvain, 
St. Jozef Clinic of Psychiatry, Belgium) The meaning of 
movement: A methodological tool for psychosomatic 
research. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1973, Vol. 
22(2-6), 141-147.—The problem of the connection 
between psychological functioning and somatic process 
can be approached by studying the content of psycholog- 
ical experiences related to bodily processes. A pilot study 
is reported which attempted to describe different 
patterns of content in body-movement experience. The 
motivations for liking or disliking movement situations 
indicated by 100 female psychiatric patients involved in 
movement therapy were analyzed. 4 types of experience 
content emerged: pleasure-seeking, emotional-expres- 
sive, | communicative, and ` individual-affirmative. 

—Journal abstract. 

3233. Piggott, Leonard R. & Gottlieb, Jacques S. 
(Wayne State U.) Childhood schizophrenia: What is it? 
Journal of Autism & Childhood Schizophrenia, 1973(Apr), 
Vol. 3(2), 96-105.—Presents diagnostic criteria and 
follow-up findings on groups of children diagnosed by 
various investigators as childhood schizophrenic, autis- 
tic, or atypical. Patients diagnosed by strict criteria 
(believed to be indicative of severe disturbance) were, 
with few exceptions, severely disturbed at the time of 
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follow-up. Those diagnosed by broader criteria showed a 
much greater variability in their social adjustment at the 
time of follow-up. Results of studies attempting to find 
common physiologic abnormalities between 27 child- 
hood schizophrenics and a group of 27 adult “process” 
schizophrenics are presented. It is stated that to date no 
common physiologic abnormality has been found. The 
heterogeneity of the children found under the diagnosis 
of childhood schizophrenia and the need for a “marker” 
either physiologic or psychologic as a means of delimit- 
ing a more homogeneous group for study are stressed. 
(20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3234. Pokorny, Alex D.; Rawls, William E.; Adams, 
Ervin & Mefferd, Roy B. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Psychiatry Service, Houston, Tex.) Depression, 
Psychopathy, and herpesvirus type | antibodies. Ar- 
chives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 29(6), 
820-822.—Attempted to confirm earlier reports that 
antibody titers to the herpes simplex virus were signifi- 
cantly elevated in patients with depressive illness and 
psychopathic disorder. 197 Ss were studied, including 62 
patients with a diagnosis of depression and 29 patients 
with antisocial personality or emotionally unstable 
personality disorder; 68 schizophrenics and 38 nonpsy- 
chiatric ambulatory patients served as controls. All Ss 
were adult males less than 60 yrs old. The methods of 
antibody assay included measurement of neutralizing 
antibodies and complement-fixation antibodies. No 
significant elevation of herpesvirus type I antibodies was 
found in either the depressive group or the personality 
disorder group. The incidence of antibody positive Ss 
and the titer levels tended to increase with age.—Journal 
abstract. 

3235. Post, Robert M. & Goodwin, Frederick K. 
(National Inst. of Mental Health, Clinical Center, 
Bethesda, Md.) Simulated behavior States: An approach 


simulation of discrete behavioral states provides a 
methodological approach to the clarification of the 


Separating 
from those that are Secondary or epiphenomenal. It is 
emphasized that many biological correlates of psychiat- 
ric illness may be nonspecific and related to one 


biological-change" direction rather 
implied in many of the biological h othe: 

Psychiatric illness. Models emphasizing the Tich die. 
tion and bidirectional flow of biological and behavioral 
influences may be more accurate. Data from 2 studies 


cient to cause elevations of amine metabolites in the 
cerebrospinal fluid and increased 4-hydroxy-3-methoxy- 
phenylglycol in the urine. These Tesults suggest that some 
c during psychiatric 
illness may be nonspecific and occur secondary to the 
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behavioral manifestations of the illness. (90 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

3236. Powell, Anne; Thomson, Nancy; Hall, D. J. & 
Wilson, Linda. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland) Parent-child 
concordance with respect to sex and diagnosis in 
Schizophrenia and manic-depressive Psychosis. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 123(577), 653-658. 
—Tabulated mental abnormality in Scottish parent-ch- 
ild pairs in order to investigate Sex patterns and 
diagnostic similarity among relatives. Results show that 
disordered mothers produced more ill daughters than ill 
sons, with much of the divergence from chance found 
among manic-depressive mothers. Manic-depressive 
parents had more schizophrenic than manic-depressive 
children, while schizophrenic parents had Schizophrenic 
children but no manic-depressive offspring. It is conclud- 
ed that the role of genetic transmission in schizophrenia 
and manic-depression appears to be well established. 
—R. L. Sulzer. 

3237. Presley, J. M.; Ellen, Paul & Foshee, D. P. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Tuskegee, Ala.) Sleep 
phenomena in schizophrenia. Newsletter for Research in 
Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
15(4), 15-17.—Used EEG recordings to study the sleep 
patterns of 6 schizophrenics hospitalized for several 
months. 2 patterns emerged, characterized by either a 
marked reduction in Stage 4 sleep with a normal amount 
of REM sleep, or by a reduction in both Stage 4 and 
REM sleep. Differences in medication used by the 2 
groups may explain this finding. 

3238. Presley, J. M.; Ellen, Paul & Foshee, D. P. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Tuskegee, Ala.) Envi- 
ronmental temperature and sleep in psychiatric pa- 
tients. Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & 
Behavioral Sciences, 1973(Nov), Vol. 15(4), 17-19. 
—Monitored the sleep of 15 22-57 yr old psychiatric 
patients under 3 temperature conditions: 64, 74, and 
84°F. Little effect of temperature on sleep was noted. 

3239. Priest, R. G. & Crisp, A. H. (St. George’s Hosp., 
London, England) Bereavement and psychiatric symp- 
toms: An item analysis. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 
1973, Vol. 22(2-6), 166-171.—Administered the Middle- 
sex Hospital Questionnaire (MHQ), a brief self-rating 
Scale intended to cover the full clinical range of neurotic 
illness, to 40-65 yr old adults. Ss also completed à 
questionnaire on bereavement experienced during the 
Past year. Few associations were found between positive 
He, neurotic) responses on the MHQ and bereavement. 
—Journal abstract. 

3240. Prior, Margot & MacMillan, Malcolm B. 
(Monash U., Clayton, Victoria, Australia) Maintenance 
of sameness in children with Kanner's syndrome. 
Journal of Autism & Childhood Schizophrenia, 1973(Apr), 
Vol. 302), 154-167.—Examined sameness behavior—one 
of the primary symptoms of early infantile autism—in a 
group of 29 male and 3 female 3-11 yr old psychotic 
children. The group included autistic children diagnosed 
on the basis of Rimland’s Check List E-2. The desire for 
maintenance of sameness was found to be present to a 
marked degree in the behavior of all autistic Ss. A 28- 
item questionnaire was constructed employing (a) 
descriptions of behavior submitted by parents, (b) 
clinical observations, and (c) examples of sameness 
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behavior noted in a review of the literature. Parents were 
administered the questionnaire. The intensity of various 
forms of such behavior varied considerably within the 
group, but 10 characteristic manifestations were found to 
discriminate between autistic and nonautistic children. It 
is suggested that manifestations of sameness behavior 
may be related to the level of cognitive development in 
the child. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3241. Raskind, Murray. (U. Washington, Medical 
School) Psychosis, polydipsia, and water intoxication: 
Report of a fatal case. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 112-114.—Recounts a case of self- 
induced, rapidly fatal water intoxication secondary to 
psychogenic polydipsia in a 56-yr-old psychotic woman. 
A review of the literature revealed a strong association 
between psychosis and water intoxication in compulsive 
water drinkers. The possible role of neuroendocrine 
changes in psychosis is discussed and the danger of 
thiazide diuretics in psychogenic polydipsia is emphasiz- 
ed. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3242. Remschmidt, Helmut. (Philipps U., Clinic for 
Children & Adolescents, Marburgh/Lahn, W. Germany) 
Observations on the role of anxiety in neurotic and 
psychotic disorders at an early age. Journal of Autism & 
Childhood Schizophrenia, 1973(Apr), Vol. 3(2), 106—114. 
— Presents a brief systematic review of general observa- 
tions on the dynamics of pathological anxiety on the 
basis of 2 related investigations. The Ist study, involving 
30 psychotic children, was supplemented by a 2nd study 
(outlined in this report) involving 377 6-15 yr old normal 
schoolchildren. Pertinent clinical observations were 
recorded on checklists comprising 96 items grouped into 
several distinct categories. It was found that (a) anxiety 
was at a high peak of intensity around the I Ith yr of life, 
(b) girls exhibited higher degrees of anxiety than boys, 
and (c) the contents of anxiety depended on age. 3 major 
defense mechanisms were found in the anxiety states of 
the psychotic group: motor form (restlessness, impulsive 
acts); conceptual defenses (fantasies); and verbal defen- 
Ses (“magic phrases and rituals). The review covers 
Sources of anxiety, anxiety in neurotic and psychotic 
conditions, and defense mechanisms including “artistic 
productivity” within the framework of psychosis in 
childhood.—Journal abstract. 

3243. Ritzler, Barry & Ebner, Eugene. (U. Rochester, 
Medical & Dental School) Contrast and stimulus 
intensity in kinesthetic figural aftereffects with normal 
and schizophrenic subjects. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 927-935.—Used a proprioceptive 
Size estimation task to assess the magnitude of kinesthet- 
ic figural aftereffects (KFAs) between 11 acute and 11 
chronic male schizophrenics and 11 normal male 
undergraduate controls. Controls demonstrated the 
largest KFAs. Acute schizophrenics showed less respon- 
Sivity than normals to proprioceptive stimulation, and 
chronic schizophrenics manifested the lowest mean KFA 
Score of the 3 groups. Results are discussed as evidence 
In support of the hypothesis of a proprioceptive deficit in 
Schizophrenia. Results also are interpreted as casting 
some doubt on the validity of the concept of kinesthetic 
Control of stimulus intensity in schizophrenic size-estima- 
tion performance.—Journal abstract. 
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3244. Royer, Fred L. & Friedman, Steven. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Brecksville, O.) Scanning time of 
schizophrenics and normals for visual designs. Newsle/- 
ter for Research in Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences, 
1973(May), Vol. 15(2), 33-36.—Examined the time 
required by schizophrenics and normals to search an 
array in order to locate a target, Ss were 4 groups of 12 
hospitalized schizophrenics (process and reactive), hospi- 
talized normals and nonhospitalized normals. Targets 
were 4 T-like designs and 4 F-like designs. The target was 
always 1 of 4 other designs projected in a linear array. 
Differences between process and reactive schizophrenics 
were statistically significant. It is speculated that the 
deficiencies may be due to time required to make a 
decision that criterion has been met or time to access 
alternative responses.—R. S. Albin. 

3245. Royer, Fred L. & Janowitch, Lawrence. (Veter- 
ans Administration Hosp., Brecksville, O.) Performance 
of process and reactive schizophrenics on a Symbol- 
Digit Substitution task. Newsletter for Research in Mental 
Health & Behavioral Sciences, 1973(May), Vol. 15(2), 
31-33.—Developed 3 variant forms of the WAIS subtests 
measuring digit-symbol substitution. The forms used (a) 
WAIS symbols, (b) symbols previously shown to 
produce differential performance in normals, and (c) 
symbol sets based on rotational similarities of figures. A 
symbol-digit substitution was used so that the responses 
(digits) were consistent across forms. 3 groups of 18 
process and reactive schizophrenics completed the forms. 
There was a significant difference between the perform- 
ance of the 2 groups, with reactive schizophrenics 
producing more correct responses. Differences among 
the mean scores for the 3 forms were also significant. 
Explanations for this performance difference are offered. 
—R. S. Albin. 

3246. Ruiz Ogara, C. & Galve Moreno, M. [Analysis 
of the social structure of a psychiatric ward and its 
culture.] (Span) Revista de Psiquiatria y Psicologia 
Médica, 1973(Jul), Vol. 11(3), 163-191.— Presents S0- 
ciometric data obtained from 39 psychotic patients and 
also data obtained from an attitude questionnaire given 
to each patient. 

3247. Sacks, Michael H.; Carpenter, William T. & 
Strauss, John S. (New York U. Medical Center) 
Recovery from delusions: Three phases documented by 
patient's interpretation of research procedures. Ar- 
chives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 
117-120 —Examined the delusions of 20 acutely psy- 
chotic hospitalized patients during participation in 
research procedures. Results reveal important character- 
istics of the process of recovery from delusional thought. 
Changes in the Ss’ perceptions and interpretations of 
testing experiences paralleled changes in their clinical 
status and were used to demonstrate the continuum 
between delusional and nondelusional thinking. 3 phases 
were defined: the delusional, double-awareness, and 
nondelusional. The interaction between this regular 
sequence of changes and the patient’s participation in 
research is examined with particular reference to the 
process of recovery from delusions.—Journal abstract. 

2248. Schechter, Marshall D. (U. Oklahoma, Health 
Sciences Center) A case study of an adopted child. 
International Journal of Child Psychotherapy, 1973(Apr), 
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Vol. 2(2), 202-223.—Presents a case history to illustrate 
the role which adoption played in the genesis and 
perpetuation of the patient’s emotional problems. 

3249. Schmidbauer, Wolfgang. [Psychosomatic 
patient and society.] (Germ) Dynamische Psychiatrie, 
1973, Vol. 6(5), 314-325.—Considers ways in which 
society views psychosomatic illness and how social 
perceptions influence the kinds and outcomes of thera- 
peutic processes. The distinction between subjective and 
objective illness is discussed (i.e., the patient's perception 
of his illness vs physiological evidence of disease). It is 
suggested that subjective (psychosomatic) illness was 
once treated by archaic forms of psychotherapy, but it is 
only since Hippocrates that organic views of illness have 
become predominant. The tendency of society to view 
physical illness (e.g., heart disease) as valid and psycho- 
logical disturbances as invalid is criticized. It is stressed 
that psychosomatic illness deserves the same intensive 
treatment as a physiological illness. It is concluded that 
the psychosomatic patient should understand that his 
illness is caused by psychic conflicts and that analytical- 
ly-oriented group psychotherapy facilitates the Ist step in 
the treatment of such disorders. (30 ref)—English 
summary. 

3250. Schott, Gerhard; Marg, Eckard & Elsasser, 
Hermann. (Humboldt U. Berlin, Charité Neuroclinic, E. 
Germany) [A case of chronic tactile hallucinosis—a 
familial disease.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie und 
medizinische ` Psychologie, 1973(Oct), Vol. 25(10), 
599—605.— Presents case histories of 4 elderly sisters who 
successively showed monothematic hallucinatory symp- 
toms. EEG and pneumoencephalograms revealed sub- 
cortical atrophy which may be related to a thalamus 
dysfunction. 

3251. Sethi, B. B. & Gupta, S. C. (King George's 
Medical Coll., Lucknow, India) Sibling position in India. 
American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1973(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 
61-69.—Reports a study conducted in Northern India 
concerning current sibling position (i.e, birth order in 
relation to living siblings only) and personality develop- 
ment. A sample of 1,000 psychiatric patients (both 
inpatients and outpatients) from 4 hospitals of all 
diagnostic categories, age groups, and social classes was 
compared to a control group of 1,000 cases from medical 
wards and outpatient clinics. The mean age of the 
psychiatric group was 31.7 yrs and of the medical group 
32.4 yrs. The psychiatric group was 61.9% male and 
38.1% female while the medical group was 55.375 male 
and 44.775 female. Incidence of the various psychiatric 
disorders and its relation to sibling position was 
determined (for the psychiatric group) by 2 different 
methods of analysis. It is concluded that psychiatric 
disorders are significantly more frequent among the 
eldest as compared to the youngest and middle siblings. 

(34 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

3252. Shapiro, Theodore & Jegede, R. Olukayode. 
(New York U., Medical Center) School phobia: A Babel 
of tongues. Journal of Autism & Childhood Schizophrenia, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 3(2), 168-186.— Presents a review of the 
literature focusing on the historical trend from a broad 
conception of school avoidance toward a narrow 
conception of school phobia and back toward a systems 
analysis. The following parameters of clinical investiga- 
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tion are recommended for consultative definition of the 
syndrome: (a) CA in relation to developmental factors; 
(b) transactional involvements with mother, family, and 
community; (c) intrapsychic dynamics; and (d) the 
personal view of the child toward his symptom as ego- 
alien or ego-syntonic. It is suggested that careful 
consideration of these 4 areas should permit diagnosis 
and tailored therapeutic intervention rather than a 
uniform approach to a complex symptom. (59 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3253. Shaw, D. M., et al. (West Park Hosp., Medical 
Research Council Neuropsychiatry Unit, Epsom, Eng- 
land) 3-methoxy-4-hydroxyphenylglycol in depression. 
Psychological Medicine, 1973(Aug), Vol. 3(3), 333-336. 
—The concentration of 3-methoxy-4-hydroxyphenylgly- 
col (MHPG) in the cerebrospinal fluid of 22 patients 
suffering from unipolar depressive illness did not differ 
significantly from the concentration in 11 neurological 
controls. After recovery there was a small but significant 
decrease in the concentration of MHPG and a positive 
correlation between the concentration of MHPG and 
severity of depression as measured by a self-rating 
inventory. There was no correlation between urinary 
excretion of MHPG and concentration of MHPG in 
cerebrospinal fluid. In contrast with the findings in 
cerebrospinal fluid there was a significant increase in the 
urinary excretion of MHPG after recovery.—Journal 
abstract. 

3254. Shearn, Charles R. & Fitzgibbons, David J. (Inst. 
of Living, Hartford, Conn.) Survey of reasons for illicit 
drug use in a population of youthful psychiatric 
inpatients. International Journal of the Addictions, 1973, 
Vol. 8(4), 623-633.—Investigated the reasons for initial 
use, for never using, or for continuing or discontinuing 
the use of drugs, and the relationship between drug use 
and hospitalization cited by 167 14-25 yr old white 
psychiatric inpatients, all from middle-upper-class so- 
cioeconomic backgrounds. Initial experimentation with 
drugs was most often attributed to curiosity, particularly 
in the case of marihuana and hallucinogens. Ampheta- 
mines were used primarily as an aid in studying. 
Pleasure-seeking was the primary reason cited for 
continuing drug use, while fear of damaging effects 
(physiological or psychological dependence) was cited as 
the reason for discontinuing use. Denial of a need for the 
comfort drugs might give was given as the main reason 
for never using them. Marihuana and barbiturate users 
did not see a strong relationship between drug use and 
hospitalization, unlike users of narcotics and hallucino- 
gens who did see a much stronger connection. It !5 
concluded that there are important differences !n 
attitudes among different kinds of drug users and that 
some system of external or internal control limits further 


? usage.—L. Gorsey. 


3255. Shepherd, Michael. The General Practice 
Research Unit at the Institute of Psychiatry- 
Psychological Medicine, 1973(Nov), Vol. 3(4), 525-529. 
— Describes the General Practice Research Unit’s study 
of the causes, nature, course, extent, and distribution d 
mental disorder through the use of epidemiological 
methods, Data concerning the extent and characteristics 
of psychiatric morbidity, the natural history of mental 
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disorder, and the analysis and evaluation of community 
treatment are briefly considered. (73 ref) 

3256. Shinfuku, Naotake. (Jikei U., Faculty of 
Medicine, Tokyo, Japan) [Recent trends in diagnosis 
and treatment of depression: Clinical problems.] (Japn) 
Kyushu Neuro-psychiatry, 1972(Aug), Vol. 18(2), 71-76. 
—Discusses the development of depressive symptomatol- 
ogies in 50 patients referred by doctors, families, or self- 
referred. In another evaluation of 120 depressives, 26.7% 
realized they had physical problems but were unaware of 
any symptoms of depression; 60% recognized both 
physical and psychological problems; 10.8% were aware 
of symptoms related to depression; and 2.5% were aware 
of symptoms unrelated to depression. The progression of 
depressive disorders, the importance of recognizing the 
various stages of depression, and problems in classifying 
the causes of depression are discussed.—F. Mannes. 

3257. Sifneos, P. E. (Harvard U., Medical School, 
Boston) The prevalence of ‘‘alexithymic” characteris- 
tics in psychosomatic patients. Psychotherapy & Psycho- 
somatics, 1973, Vol. 22(2-6), 255-262.—Investigated the 
prevalence among patients who suffer from various 
psychosomatic diseases of “alexithymic” characteristics 
(Le. a relative constriction in emotional functioning, 
poverty of fantasy life, and inability to find appropriate 
words to describe emotions) 25 psychosomatic patients 
and 25 control patients were surveyed. Results show that 
psychosomatic Ss possessed twice as many of these 
“alexithymic” characteristics compared to controls. The 
question of whether these defects are due to biological or 
developmental factors is raised. It is concluded that 
patients with these characteristics may not be good 
candidates for dynamic psychotherapy.—Journal 
abstract. 

3258. Sims, Andrew & White, Alfred. (All Saints’ 
Hosp., Birmingham, England) Coexistence of Capgras 
and de Clérambault syndromes: A case history. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 123(577), 635-637. 
— Discusses a diagnosis of acute paranoid schizophrenia, 
Which was based on the criteria of Schneiderian Ist-rank 
Symptoms in a young woman who misidentified her 
mother and believed a former employer was her lover. It 
is noted that these Capgras and de Clérambault patterns 
are not distinct disease entities. 

3259. Sims, Clive A. (Ipswich Hosp., England) Kinetic 
Family Drawings and the Family Relations Indicator. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 
87-88.—Compared scores on the Kinetic Family Draw- 
ings test with responses on the Family Relations 
Indicator made by 100 emotionally disturbed 5-15 yr 
olds. It was found that drawings and responses were 
significantly related for the father and mother figures, 
but not for the siblings. The results suggest that the 
Kinetic Family Drawings test is a valid technique for 
investigating disturbed parental relations.—Journal 
Summary. 

3260. Siomopoulos, V. (Illinois State Psychiatric Inst., 
Chicago) Repeated self-cutting: An impulse neurosis. 
American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1974(Jan), Vol. 28(1), 
85-94.—Proposes that self-cutting represents a distorted 
form of autoerotic activity and presents 2 case histories 
which support this view. The self-cutter is seen as an 
attractive, intelligent, most likely unmarried young 
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woman who cuts herself repeatedly, usually after 
experiencing a state of mounting tension. After the 
cutting she feels relieved. Characteristically, patients 
afflicted with this type of impulse keep their self-cutting 
activity hidden for years. While the self-cutter might feel 
depressed and hopeless, she would state clearly that her 
cutting was not a suicide attempt. It is concluded that the 
psychosexual fixation, the irresistibility, and the fusion of 
instinctual impulses involved in this type of behavior 
should support the classification of self-cutting as an 
impulse neurosis along with such forms of abnormal 
behavior as kleptomania and pyromania.—J/ournal 
summary. 

3261. Stanek, Brigitte; Hahn, P. & Mayer, H. (U. 
Heidelberg, Psychosomatic Clinic, W. Germany) Biome- 
tric findings on cardiac neurosis: IIl. Changes in ECG 
and heart rate in cardiophobic patients and their doctor 
during psychoanalytical initial interviews. Psychotherapy 
& Psychosomatics, 1973, Vol. 22(2-6), 289-299,—Mont- 
tored psychoanalytical initial interviews with 32 cardio- 
phobic patients. At the same time, both the patient's and 
the doctors EKGs were telemetrically recorded. 
Changes of heart rate were related to intra- as well as 
interpersonal occurrences during the interview. Both 
concordant and discordant courses were seen; communi- 
cative structures of the interview in some cases correlated 
with the pattern of heart rate. Results demonstrate that 
cardiophobics, with their tendency to cling to the doctor, 
reveal a corresponding heart rate pattern. In 1 case, 
bigeminy attacks during the interview could be related to 
special transference phenomena.—Journal abstract. 

3262. Steinberg, Thomas; Yu, Jin; Brenner, Herbert & 
Krieger, Patricia. (Philadelphia State Hosp., Pa.) Locus 
of control and community adjustment among schizo- 
phrenic patients. Journal of Clinical ` Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 101.—Investigated the utility of 
Rotter’s Internal-External (I-E) Control Scale in predict- 
ing posthospital level of independent functioning amon; 
chronic schizophrenics. Possible changes in the H 
scores of inpatients and outpatients were also examined. 
Ss were 25 recently admitted inpatients, 25 inpatients 
hospitalized for at least 1 yr, and 44 former chronic 
patients residing in apartments or boarding houses. A 
rating scale was used to measure independent function- 
ing in outpatients. Results reveal no differences between 
the I-E scores of inpatients and outpatients. There were, 
however, significant negative correlations between HE 
scores and independence scores for Ss living in apart- 
ments. Results suggest that for schizophrenics, the I-E 
scale may correlate with and predict level of independent 
functioning in à situation in which the latter behavior is 
more free to vary than in the more restrictive boarding- 

ing.—A. Olson. 
hoses. Stoller, Robert J. (U. California, Medical 
School, Los Angeles) Symbiosis anxiety and the devel- 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 30(2), 164-172.—Defines symbiosis 
anxiety as the fear that one may not escape from the 


primitive urge 


rt of mother, thus establishing a feminine quality in 
identity. While hel 
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feminine, such fusion can threaten the boy’s capacity for 
masculinity. Much of what a society calls masculinity 
may be, then, an attempt to keep separate from mother’s 
attraction. Male transsexuality is discussed as an 
atraumatic phenomenon in which the boy remains 
identified with the mother. Patterns of mothering which 
result in transsexualism and in homosexuality are 
discussed. (42 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3264. Stonehill, Edward & Crisp, A. H. (Central 
Middlesex Hosp. London, England) Aspects of the 
relationship between sleep, weight and mood. Psychoth- 
erapy & Psychosomatics, 1973, Vol. 22(2-6), 148-158. 
—Found a relationship between altered nutritional state 
and sleep disturbance, usually in the 2nd part of the 
night, in 375 consecutive new referrals to a psychiatric 
outpatient clinic. Weight loss was associated with 
reduced duration of sleep, more broken sleep, and earlier 
waking. Weight gain was associated with longer duration 
of sleep, no broken sleep, and later waking. The link 
transcended diagnostic categories and mood states, but 
States of anxiety and depression were also often 
associated with insomnia at the beginning of the night. 
—Journal abstract. 

3265. Strange, Robert E. (U.S. Dept. of Navy, Bureau 
of Medicine & Surgery, Washington, D.C.) Psychiatric 
perspectives of the Vietnam veteran. Military Medicine, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 139(2), 96-98.—Discusses problems 
encountered by the returning Vietnam veteran—the re- 
entry syndrome, the impact of often violent and 
aggressive combat experiences on the ex-serviceman, and 
drug abuse. Findings from recent studies of anxiety 
symptoms, family conflicts, aggressive behavior, and 
depression in returnees are discussed, A profile of the 
Vietnam-era veteran is presented and compared with a 
description of a typical alienated college student; mental 
hospital admission statistics and diagnosis data indicate 
that the veteran’s problems are not peculiar to his 
Situation, but rather are representative of the problems 
faced by modern youth. (15 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

3266. Takahashi, S. & Gjessing, L R. (Kyoto 
Prefectura] U. of Medicine, Japan) Paradoxical brady- 
cardia during REM sleep in periodic catatonia, Ac 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 49(5), 525-534. 
—Presents a detailed analysis of pulse rate during REM 
sleep in 3 adults exhibiting periodic catatonia, measured 
by a series of polygraphic sleep Tecordings. A paradox in 
pulse rate change or pronounced bradycardia during 
REM sleep, previously reported in 2 of 8 cases in active 


during 151 nights studied. It appeared to occur durin 
nights in the waning phase after the initial waxing Sie 
of catatonic symptoms was over. It is concluded that 
paradoxical bradycardia during REM sleep may be a 
sign of disturbed regulation of sympathetic nervous 
system activity in catatonic stupor, which becomes 
evident when the hyperreaction of the CNS is about to 
subside. (19 ref) —/ournal summary, 

3267. Takatomi, Takeshi; Suzuki, Koji & Dendo, 
Hisako. [A study of the families of schizophrenic 
patients: Ill. Child discipline in our Country and “family 
dynamics of schizophrenics.""] (Japn) Journal of Mental 
Health, 1973(Mar), No. 21, 137-158.—Discusses the 
limited applicability of Western theories of family 
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dynamics to the Japanese family system. It is suggested 
that the concepts of the Oedipus complex and separation 
anxiety are not relevant to the Japanese family. Since the 
child is regarded as the center of the family, his conflicts 
are not with his parents but with his siblings, who are his 
rivals for attention. Japanese children remain close to 
their mothers throughout their lives and children are 
what secure the mother's position in the family. The idea 
of independence and self-reliance emphasized in West- 
ern society and child-rearing practices is counter to the 
very structured Japanese social system which emphasizes 
age, hierarchy, and self-control. These characteristics are 
discussed in terms of the commonly-advanced theories 
about the origin of the schizophrenic personality. It is 
concluded that when seeking causes for Schizophrenia, 
factors found both in Western and Japanese societies 
should be examined. G. Bateson's double-bind theory 
and R. D. Laing's deceptive attitude concept are 
considered to be applicable to both cultures.— English 
summary. 

3268. Vilela, Wolgrand A. (Tamarineira Psychiatric 
Hosp. Brazil) [A study on schizophrenic patients.] 
(Port) Neurobiologia, 1972(Oct), Vol. 35(4), 391-408. 
— Verified in 15 out of 750 psychotic patients that 
auditory hallucinations occurring simultaneously in 
muscular control and language mechanisms, when 
communicated with complete lucidity, constitute a 
symptom observable only in schizophrenia. This symp- 
tom does not reflect thought sonority, since Ss described 
the occurrence of voices in the interior of their bodies 
invariable at the level of the musculature embracing the 
language mechanisms, without any connection to the 
thought processes. It is concluded that when the 
subjacent centers of the inhibition process of upper 
Cortical centers are freed, these subjacent centers 
determine innervation phenomena at the level of the 
language mechanism muscles. (German & French 
summaries)— English summary. 

3269. Walker, Valerie J. (University Coll. London, 
England) Explanation in obsessional neurosis. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 123(577), 675-680. 
—Argues that, contrary to the standard view, normal 
rituals reduce anxiety while obsessional rituals often 
increase it. It is suggested that the obsessional ritual is an 
activity performed in accordance with rules designed to 
bring about or prevent some state of affairs, but not 
Connected to that state of affairs by any rational 
justification. This formulation is parallel to views of 
other neurotic Symptoms (i.e. while fear is a normal 
adaptive response, it becomes a phobia when innappro- 
priate to the objective situation).—R. L. Sulzer. 

3270. Watson, Charles G. & Klett, William G. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., St. Cloud, Minn.) Are 
nonverbal IQ tests adequate substitutes for the WAIS? 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 
55-57.— Compared the relationships between 4 short 
nonverbal intelligence tests—Raven's Progressive Ma- 
trices, the Porteus Maze Test, the Cattell Culture Fair 
Intelligence Test, and the D48 Test—and the WAIS in a 
sample of 120 psychiatric patients. The Porteus correla- 
tions with the WAIS were quite low. The correlations of 
the other 3 tests with the WAIS were higher and similar 
im magnitude. However, a comparison of the present 
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data with correlations between the WAIS and several 
short verbal achievement tests in a previous study that 
used a similar sample indicates that the latter are much 
better WAIS predictors than the nonverbal tests. 
—Journal summary. 

3271. Wender, Paul H., et al. (U. Utah) Crossfoster- 
ing: A research strategy for clarifying the role of 
genetic and experiential factors in the etiology of 
schizophrenia. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 30(1), 121-128.— Describes the development of the 
crossfostering technique for clarifying the role of 
experiential factors in psychopathology using Danish 
adults. The strategy involved using a crossfostered group 
of adopted-away offspring of normal biological parents 
who were reared by schizophrenic parents (n — 28). 
This group was compared with the adopted-away 
offspring of normal biological parents reared by normal 
adopting parents (n = 69) and with the adopted-away 
offspring of schizophrenic biological parents reared by 
normal adopting parents (n = 69). Analyses of psycho- 
pathology in these adoptees reveals that there was a 
greater prevalence of psychopathology among the 
adopted-away offspring of schizophrenics, while no such 
increase was seen among the crossfostered group. It is 
tentatively concluded that genetic factors play a role in 
the etiology of the schizophrenias while familial psycho- 
pathology (as measured by psychiatric diagnosis of the 
parents) does not. The possible roles of extrafamilial 
biological and psychological experience are considered. 
—Journal abstract. 

3272. Whanger, Alan D. & Wang, H. Shan. (Duke U., 
Medical Center) Clinical correlates of the vibratory 
sense in elderly psychiatric patients. Journal of Geron- 
tology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 29(1), 39-45.—The vibratory 
threshold (VT) was measured quantitatively in microns 
of motion at 120 cps at the wrists and knees of acutely 
admitted and chronically hospitalized elderly (over age 
65) psychiatric patients and compared with the VT of a 
cohort of elderly persons living in the community. The 
VT was markedly elevated in all groups compared with a 
younger control group. The VT of psychiatric patients 
was significantly higher than that of the community 
volunteers. Those Ss with malnutrition, diabetes, syphil- 
is, severe organic brain syndrome, tobacco use, and a 
history of use of incomplete vitamin supplements (i.e., 
either single vitamins or multiple preparations not 
Containing Vitamin B,) had significantly elevated VT. 
Black Ss had significantly lower VT than white Ss. The 
measurements at the wrists were clinically useful. (18 ref) 
—Author abstract. 

3273. White, James H.; Hornsby, L. G.; Boylston, 
William H. & Gordon, Robert. (ÙU. Texas, Medical 
Branch, Div. of Child & Adolescent Psychiatry, Galves- 
ton) The treatment of Little Fritz: A modern-day Little 
Hans. International Journal of Child Psychotherapy, 
1972(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 7-23.—Reexamines Freud's classic 
Case of Little Hans in the light of present theory which 
Suggests that pregenital factors are operant in phobias. A 
case study is presented with similar symptomatology GA 
with lucid examples of the prephallic factors involved in 
the phobia. 

3274. Whitmyre, John W. & Cohen, David. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp. Coatesville, Pa.) Personality 
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characteristics of psychiatric hospitalized veterans of 
three age ranges. Newsletter for Research in Mental 
Health & Behavioral Sciences, 1973(May), Vol. 15(2), 
12-15.—Compared the MMPI profiles of 373 hospital- 
ized veterans divided into 3 age groups: younger (less 
than 26 yrs old), middle-aged (30-40 yrs); and older 
(50-60 yrs). The younger group showed less tendency to 
internalize and somatize, less intropunitiveness and 
withdrawal, and greater rejection of cultural values. They 
were also less neurotic, were more psychotic, and had a 
greater incidence of personality disorders. Overall results 
suggest that the younger veteran is more reliant on 
outward-oriented and reality-bending defensive maneu- 
vers, while middle-aged and older veterans rely on the 
intrapsychic devices of the neurotic.—R. S. Albin. 

3275. Wild, Cynthia M.; Shapiro, Linda N. & Abelin, 
Theodor. (Harvard U., Medical School, Boston) Sam- 
pling issues in family studies of schizophrenia. Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 30(2), 211-215. 
— Used data from an epidemiologic study of schizophre- 
nia to determine how many Ss in the large sample pool 
met eligibility criteria for family study. Of 549 patients 
with interview data only 29.1% were eligible. Eligible 
were compared with ineligible schizophrenic patients on 
15 variables likely to influence family interaction 
patterns; the small group of male patients who actually 
cooperated in the family study were compared on the 
same variables with those who refused to participate. On. 
9 variables the groups were similar, but they differed on 
6. Eligible and cooperating patients were of higher 
socioeconomic status and earlier birth order, younger 
when interviewed and when admitted to the hospital, 
and more likely to have been diagnosed acute rather 
than paranoid or chronic schizophrenic. (31 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3276. Yamamoto, Joe. (U. Southern California, 
Medical School) Psychiatry in Japan: A transcultural 
evaluation. Psychiatric Opinion, 1973(Aug), Vol. 10(4), 
15-17.—Discusses the contrast between Japanese and 
American society in that the inpatient psychiatric 

opulation is increasing in the former, but decreasing in 
the latter. Possible causes and ways to alter the situation 
i re offered. 
FE E Yamazaki Michiko. [A study of school phobia: 
Il. Family dynamics that obstruct socialization of 
chronic cases with main reference to the personalities 
of the fathers.) (Japn) Journal of Mental Health, 
1973(Mar), No. 21; 29-48.—Interviewed the fathers of EU 
12-22 yr old chronic school-phobic children to determine 
the father’s personality characteristics and how they 
affected family relationships. 11 families having omy 1 
phobic child (Group 1) were compared with 9 fami m 
having 2 or more phobic children (Group 2). ied 
fathers appeared passive, lacked authority as fathers, 


inqui iscipline of the children, and did not 
EE ay Probleme. 9 of the 11 children 


i d in famil t child 
pu SCH dd had san relationships with their siblings 
in spite of wide age differences. Mothers in Group-l 


‘lies often assumed some of the father's role. In 
oS the fathers manifested symptoms of social 
maladjustment, neurosis, and disturbed interpersonal 
relationships. Unlike the Group-| mothers, Group-2 
mothers did not assume à stronger role, but instead were 
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resigned to the fathers and contemptuous of them. The 
phobic children had poor sibling relationships and often 
assumed the role of scapegoat in the family—English 
summary. 

3278. Zung, William W. & Green, Robert L. (Duke U., 
Medical Center) Seasonal variation of suicide and 
depression. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 30(1), 89-91.—Investigated possible relationships 
between completed suicides, depressive disorders, and 
seasonal variation. All deaths by suicide in North 
Carolina (N = 3,672), and all admissions to a 
Veterans Administration Hospital Psychiatry Service 
(N = 3,258) from 1965 to 1971 were tabulated and 
analyzed. Distribution of suicides was not significantly 
higher for special holidays, weekdays vs weekends, 
months, or seasons, but did show variation by days of 
the week (highest on Mondays). Based on discharge 
diagnoses, the distribution of patients admitted with 
depression was not significantly higher for any month of 
the year. There was no significant correlation of climatic 
variables with completed suicides. Considered with other 
data, results did indicate a possible seasonal relationship 
between suicide and depression, Suggesting that early 
recognition and treatment of depression may be the most 
effective measure for suicide prevention.—Journal 
abstract. 
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3279. Akers, Ronald L.; Hayner, Norman S. & 
Gruninger, Werner. (Florida State U.) Homosexual and 
drug behavior in prison: A test of the functional and 
importation models of the inmate system. Social 
Problems, 1974, Vol. 21(3), 410-422.—Investigated 
Whether the importation or the functional model of the 
inmate system better accounts for 2 forms of in-prison 
behavior of inmates—drug use and homosexual behavio- 
r—in a sample of inmates from 7 US prisons. The 
prisons were classified into 3 types along a custody- 
treatment continuum. The reported levels of these 2 
kinds of behavior in the different types of prisons were 
examined against their relationship to 7 inmate back- 
ground characteristics. Analysis reveals that the amount 
of drug and homosexual behavior among inmates was 
more a function of the type of prison than the social 
characteristics which they brought with them from the 


onset of psychosis and remission of Psychotic symptoms 
represent peaks of suicide risk for the schizophrenic. 
Both family and staff must be alert to symptoms of 
depression in these patients. Medication should be 
dispensed carefully so that it does not accumulate 
quickly. The task of increasing the patient’s feelings of 
self-worth is central to suicide prevention. Relationship 
therapy during hospitalization and during Te-entry into 
family and community can provide the support necessar- 
y to preventing depression. Mutual trust in a relationship 
may be the most important factor. 2 case examples are 
presented to demonstrate the needs of such patients and 
Staff methods that might fulfill them.—R. S. Albin. 
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3281. Bagley, Christopher & Greer, Steven, (U. 
Surrey, Guilford, England) Clinical and social predictors 
of repeated attempted suicide: A multivariate analysis, 
In C. Neuringer (Ed.), Psychological assessment of suicidal 
risk. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1974, xvi, 240 p. 
—Conducted an 18-mo follow-up study of 204 patients 
admitted to a hospital for a suicide attempt. Results of 
multiple regression analysis indicate that 5 variables 
successfully predicted 80% of repeaters and that the 
correlation between psychiatric treatment and outcome 
was significant. 

3282. Baughman, Jack & Pierce, David. (Iowa State 
Reformatory, Anamosa) MMPI correlates of prisoners’ 
ideal-self. Correctional Psychologist, 1972(Win), Vol. 
5(3, 194-199.—Contrary to expectations, 30 inmates 
apparently were able to perceive differences in personali- 
ty dispositions between themselves and a conception of 
an ideal self when asked to change their responses to 
MMPI items according to what they “would like to be" 
(ideal self). Inspection of the mean scores for the 2 
conditions (ideal self and actual self) indicated that for 
each of the MMPI scales that yielded a significant 
difference, the mean score for the ideal self condition 
was less than for the actual self condition. It is inferred 
that ideal self manifests fewer or less intense tendencies 
associated with each of these scales. Further specifica- 
tion of the characteristics of the ideal self envisioned by 
inmates may permit the development of treatment 
Programs directed to the desired changes.—R. Hamilton. 

3283. Blumberg, Marvin L. (Jamaica Hosp., N.Y.) 
Psychopathology of the abusing parent. American 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 1974(Jan), Vol. 28(1), 21-29. 
—Reports on the problem of child abuse, analyzing the 
psychopathology of abusing parents and contributing 
factors. It is reported that 70% or more of all cases of 
serious child abuse are attributable to the mothers of the 
children and that the most serious cases involve children 
under 3. Almost without exception, the abusing parents 
were themselves abused, neglected, and deprived of love 
and mothering when they were children. Because of early 
Tejection, they did not develop the ability to love; as 
adults, they were narcissistic, were immature, and had 
Poor ego control. It is suggested that psychotherapy be 
aimed at improving the patient's self-image and ego 
strength.—Journal summary. 

3284. Chazan, Maurice & Jackson, Susan. (University 
Coll. Swansea, Wales) Behaviour problems in the infant 
School: Changes over two years. Journal of Child 
Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 15(1), 33-46.—Compares data on school children 
obtained in 2 surveys of 26 urban schools. The Ist survey 
included 726 Ss between 5 yrs and 5 yrs 7 mo of age. The 
2nd included 602 of the original Ss, mean age 7 yrs 6 mo. 
Changes over the 2-yr period are examined in terms of 
the overall incidence of behavior problems, incidence in 
different types of catchment area, sex differences, and 
the persistence and development of behavior problems in 
individual cases.—Journal summary. 

3285. Chopra, Gurbakhsh S. & Smith, James W. (Drug 
Addiction Clinic, Calcutta, India) Psychotic reactions 
following cannabis use in East Indians. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 24-27.—Re- 
ports observations in an Indian drug addiction clinic of 
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200 patients with a characteristic, transient, and acute 
drug psychosis following the use of cannabis prepara- 
tions. 45% of the Ss had no previous psychopathology 
and most of them fully recovered. Among the cases 
exhibiting the most severe pre-existing pathology, drug 
psychoses were occasionally dominated by schizophrenic 
and paranoid symptoms. Potency and dosage schedule 
of cannabis, as well as a younger age, were generally 
related to occurrence of a toxic psychosis. In 16% of the 
Ss, especially those who were least stable, a low potency 
drug produced symptoms. Relationships were found 
between purpose of drug consumption, emotional stabili- 
ty, and demographic variables; for the emotionally 
stable, “sociability” was a dominant motive. There was 
no direct association with criminal activity. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3286. Clopton, James R. (U. Kansas) Suicidal risk 
assessment via the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory (MMPI). In C. Neuringer (Ed.), Psychological 
assessment of suicidal risk. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1974. xvi, 240 p.—A review of the literature 
indicates that neither the standard MMPI scales, MMPI 
profile analysis, nor specially developed MMPI suicide 
scales are reliable in predicting suicide, (30 ref) 

3287. Coghlan, Alban J. (Pius XII School, Holy Cross 
Campus, Rhinecliff, N.Y.) The adolescent drug abuser 
in child-caring institutions: Facts, theories, and sugges- 
tions. Child Care Quarterly, 1973(Win), Vol. 2(4), 
256-269.—Suggests causes of adolescent drug abuse in 
child-caring institutions and methods for dealing with 
the effects of commonly abused drugs. Boredom, acting 
out covert wishes of staff, status with peers, attention 
seeking, self-medication for anxiety, curiosity, and 
rebellion are given as factors associated with drug use. 
Effects of marihuana, hallucinogens, various pills, 
inhalants, alcohol, heroin, and methadone are described. 
Emergency measures for drug overdose and methods of 
treating the child during and after a drug trip are 
suggested. It is proposed that moral judgment and 
punishment are to be avoided. (20 ref)—J. H. Feldstein. 

3288. Crisp, A. H.; Stonehill, E.; Fenton, G. W. & 
Fenwick, P. B. (St. George's Hosp., London, England) 
Sleep patterns in obese patients during weight reduc- 
tion. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1973, Vol. 22(2-6), 
159-165.—Used a questionnaire to investigate the sleep 
patterns of 5 female obese inpatients undergoing weight 
reduction. Standardized measures of nocturnal motility 
were also taken, and all-night EEG recordings were 
made in | S. Psychoneurotic status was assessed by 
means of the Middlesex Hospital Questionnaire, a self- 
Tating instrument. Results indicate that nutritional 
change was associated with change in sleep patterns 
independently of mood state. Findings support evidence 
from previous studies of patients with weight disorders 
and patients with psychiatric morbidity. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3289. Crowley, Thomas J.; Chesluk, David; Dilts, 
Stephen & Hart, Robert. (U. Colorado, Psychiatric 
Hosp., Medical Center) Drug and alcohol abuse among 
PSychiatric admissions: A multidrug clinical-toxicologic 
Study. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
30(1), 13-20.—A study of 50 consecutive admissions toa 
Psychiatric hospital identified 18 Ss with drug abuse 
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(including alcohol) problems. These drug-abuse Ss had 
fewer psychotic diagnoses, briefer hospitalizations, and 
less elevated MMPI scores than the nondrug Ss. 
Toxicologic examinations at admission revealed psy- 
choactive drugs in 20 Ss; many test results were positive 
for drugs that the Ss denied using. Alcohol or sedative 
physical dependence was not uncommon. Alcohol 
contributed to 25% of the admissions, but many Ss also 
took other drugs. Younger and older Ss drank alcohol in 
equal proportions. There was no current, and very little 
past, narcotic physical dependence, but 20% of the Ss 
had abused narcotics. Nonaddicting narcotic abuse was 
especially common among young psychedelic users. 
Salicylates were abused frequently. The high incidence 
and complex patterns of drug abuse among psychiatric 
inpatients demand better diagnosis, more focused treat- 
ment, and altered public and private funding policies. (24 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

3290. Davis, Gary L. & Cross, Herbert J. (Washington 
State U.) College student drug users' memories of their 
parents. Adolescence, 1973(Win), Vol. 8(32), 475-480. 
—Theorized that drug users who are experiencing 
psychological difficulties may manifest this maladjust- 
ment in their perception of their parents. The relation- 
ship between 91 male and 87 female university students" 
memories of their parents and their current use or 
nonuse of illegal drugs was investigated in 2 question- 
naires. One concerned Ss drug behavior and the other 
reports of parental behavior. Only for female drug users 
did a relationship between the 2 behaviors seem to exist. 
Regular female drug users perceived their mothers as 
more psychologically controlling, as more firm discipli- 
narians, and as tending to be more rejecting than the 
mothers of nonusers. The discrepancy between these 
findings and nonsignificant male findings are discussed 
in terms of the acceptability of deviant behavior for 
males more than for females.—R. SS. Albin. 

3291. Doctor, Ronald M. & Sieveking, Nicholas A. 
(California State U., Northridge) A comparison of 
attitudes among heroin addicts, policemen, marijuana 
users, and nondrug users about the drug addict. 
International Journal of the Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(4), 
691-699.—Administered a 35-item semantic differential 
questionnaire about treatment and attitudes toward drug 
addicts to 228 undergraduates, 65 undergraduate mari- 
huana users, 55 police trainees, and 87 narcotics addicts. 
4 factors accounting for 26 of the 35 descriptive items 
(Social Rejection, Psychological Intervention, Threaten- 
ing, and Nonpunitive Reaction) and 4 factors relating to 
the helpfulness items (Semi-Professional, Mental Health 
Professional, Adjunct Professional, and Family and 
Friends) emerged. Police trainees reacted most intensely 
to all items on the Social Rejection Factor; the 4 groups 
generally agreed on the 2nd factor, d em 
Intervention, indicating that most Ss. believ d 
addicts had psychological problems. Policement felt 

sychiatrists and psychologists would be the most helpful 
p rsons for drug addicts, while addicts ranked friends, 

sychiatrists, and physicians as equally helpful. Results 
suggest that police and marihuana users tended to hold 
opposing viewpoints, while nonusers and addicts had 
more similar positions.—L. Gorsey. 
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3292. Doerr, Peter, et al. (Max Planck Inst. for 
Psychiatry, Munich, W. Germany) Plasma testosterone, 
estradiol, and semen analysis in male homosexuals. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 29(6), 
829-833.—Determined plasma testosterone and estradiol 
levels and performed a semen analysis in 32 homosexuals 
(median age, 26 yrs). The degree of homosexuality was 
determined by Kinsey's hetero-homosexual rating scale. 
A control group of 46 normal adult males of the same 
age distribution was used for the sex hormone determi- 
nations and another similar group for the semen analysis. 
Plasma estradiol concentrations of the homosexual 
group were significantly higher than the control group 
(p « .001). Plasma testosterone determinationand semen 
analysis did not show any significant differences between 
groups. No significant correlation between Kinsey rating 
and plasma estradiol was observed. It is concluded that 
the elevated plasma estradiol concentrations of the 
homosexual group are a biological feature of this group 
and may be associated with homosexual behavior. (26 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

3293. Duker, P. C. [Are variables in cases of self- 
damaging behaviour always identical?] (Fren) Acta 
Paedopsychiatrica, 1973, Vol. 40(2), 65-67.—Reports an 
intra-S investigation of an idiot boy manifesting a self- 
damaging form of behavior. Findings dispute the theory 
of behavior modification which maintains that all cases 
of such behavior are functions of social reinforcement. 

3294. Eisenthal, Sherman. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp. Boston) Assessment of suicide risk using 
selected tests. In C. Neuringer (Ed.), Psychological 
assessment of suicidal risk. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1974. xvi, 240 p.—Reviews the literature on the 
assessment of suicide risk by means of the Rosenzweig 
Picture-Frustration Study, the Bender Gestalt Test, H. 
M. Hildreth's feeling and attitude Scale, measures of self- 
concept, and the sentence completion method. Hildreth's 
scale was the most promising instrument. Suggestions for 
improving the suicide prediction ability of the tests are 
presented. (31 ref) 

3295. Evans, Joseph H. (U. Kansas) Attitudes toward 
the disabled and aggression. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 

1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 834.— Compared the attitudes of 
20 aggressive male juvenile delinquents toward persons 
with physical disabilities with those of 20 normal male 
controls, using the Attitudes Toward Disabled Persons 
scale (Yuker et al, 1966) and the Zaks-Walters scale of 
aggression. As hypothesized, the delinquent group was 
more aggressive and evidenced less favorable attitudes 
than the control Ss. A significant biserial correlation 
between aggression and attitudes toward the disabled 
was also found (p < .05).—Journal abstract. 

3296. Eysenck, Sybil B. & Eysenck, Hans J. (Inst. of 
Psychiatry, U. London, England) The personality of 
female prisoners. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 123(577), 693-698.— Personality ques- 
tionnaire results showed 264 female prisoners high in 
psychoticism, neuroticism, and extraversion, as predicted 
by Eysenck's theory of criminal behavior. Psychoticism 
among the Ss exceeded that found for male prisoners, 
although in control groups females had much lower 
scores. This finding parallels the clinical observation that 
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female prison populations are highly unstable.—R. ib, 
Sulzer. 

3297. Farberow, Norman L. & MacKinnon, Douglas, 
(Suicide Prevention Center, Los Angeles, Calif.) Predic. 
tion of suicide in neuropsychiatric hospital patients. In 
C. Neuringer (Ed.), Psychological assessment of suicidal 
risk. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1974. xvi, 240 p. 
—Reviews the literature on the identifying characteris- 
tics of neuropsychiatric suicides. The development of a 
neuropsychiatric hospital suicide prediction scale is 
described. Reliability and validity data are reported for 
185 suicides and 194 neuropsychiatric controls. (6 p ref) 

3298. Flynn, William R. Drug abuse as a defense in 
adolescence: A follow-up. Adolescence, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
8(31), 363-372.—After 3-yr follow-up interviews with 4 
teenage patients and the parents of another who had 
abused psychedelic drugs, it is concluded that the chosen 
drug defense has no special hazards or significance for 
teenage patients. 

3299. Freeman, Douglas J.; Wilson, Karl; Thigpen, 
Joseph & McGee, Richard K. (Center for Crisis Interven- 
tion Research, Gainesville, Fla.) Assessing intention to 
die in self-injury behavior. In C. Neuringer (Ed.), 
Psychological assessment of suicidal risk. Springfield, Ill.: 
Charles C Thomas, 1974. xvi, 240 p-—Describes a 
method for studying suicide attempt behavior in which 
the attempter’s intention to die immediately prior to self- 
injury is assessed by ratings of reversibility of suicide 
method and probability of intervention. Empirical data 
on the reliability of the method is presented and clinical 
and theoretical implications are discussed. (31 ref) 

3300. Gastager, Heimo. (Psychiatric Hosp., Div. of 
Salzburg State Neuroclinic, Austria) [Personal and 
sociocultural phenomena of drug abuse by juveniles: A 
contribution to phenomenological psychopathology of 
drug abuse.] (Germ) Zeitschrift fur Klinische Psychologie 
und Psychotherapie, 1973, Vol. 21(1), 54-64.— Presents 
results of a statistical study of 80 male and 20 female 
15-20 yr old drug addicts treated between 1968-1972. 53 
Ss were outpatients (18 by spontaneous decision and 35 
by administrative referral) and 47 inpatients (14 volun- 
tary and 33 committed by the new 1971 drug addiction 
law). Data are presented in tables and show (a) the ratio 
of distribution of occasional abuse vs partial and full 
addiction, (b) the types of drugs used, (c) the types of 
drug abuse reactions, (d) the personality make-up of Ss, 
and (e) the family and sociocultural background of Ss. 
(English summary)— T. Fisher. 

3301. Green, Richard. (U. California, Los Angeles) A 
Profile of boyhood femininity. Psychology Today, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 7(9), 51.—Presents a list of factors which 
SE to contribute to the plight of the adult transsexual 
male. 

3302. Green, Richard. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Children's quest for sexual identity. Psychology Today, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 7(9), 44-51.—Discusses transsexuals, 
adults who believe that their sex is really the opposite of 
their physical bodies. Male-to-female transsexuals usual- 
ly showed early-life preferences for feminine behavior, 
c8» wearing or improving dresses and jewelry, choosing 
female roles in games, etc. The father typically had à 
small role in the child's life. The resulting paternal 
alienation and peer rejection forced the child into more 
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feminine behavior. Therapy attempts to give the boy 
male skills and rewarding male models.—E. J. Posavac. 

3303. Guze, Samuel B.; Woodruff, Robert A. & 
Clayton, Paula J. (Washington U., Medical School) 


Psychiatric disorders and criminality. JAMA: Journal of 


the American Medical Association, 1974(Feb), Vol. 227(6), 
641-642.—Interviewed a sample of 500 psychiatric clinic 
patients concerning police trouble or imprisonment. 
Findings indicate that serious crime (felony conviction) 
was chiefly associated with sociopathy, alcoholism, and 
drug dependence. Except for sexually deviant behavior 
leading to arrest and conviction, other psychiatric 
disorders were infrequently associated with felonies. 
Treatment implications are noted.—Journal abstract. 
3304. Hagan, John L. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada) Conceptual deficiencies of an interactionist 
perspective in “deviance.” Criminology: An Interdiscipli- 
nary Journal, 1973(Nov), Vol. 11(3), 383-404.—Criticizes 
the major interactionist theories. It is argued that 
Sutherland's theory of differential association is unrealis- 
tic, ambiguous, and impossible to operationalize. The 
theory of Tannenbaum on the “dramatization of evil” is 
difficult to verify. Lemert’s theory on the Tolerance 
Quotient and secondary deviance has a deceptively 
simple mathematical formula and lacks a taxonomy of 
personality types and societal reactions. H. S. Becker's 
theory is overly general and largely tautological. The 
stigma theory of Goffman is vague, difficult to use for 
prediction, and overly nominalistic. Cohen's theory on 


the deviant act is confounding, bewildering, and impossi- 
ble to bring to fruition.—S. L. Brodsky. 
3305. Haggerty, Judith. (McLean Hosp., Belmont, 


Mass.) Suicide in the aging: Suicidal behavior in a 70- 
year-old man: A case report. Journal of Geriatric 
Psychiatry, 1973, Vol. 6(1), 43-51.—Describes the case 
history of a 70-yr-old widower with repeated suicide 
attempts and subsequent admissions to a psychiatric 
unit. The roles of significant others in the course of his 
illness are cited, particularly those of his wife (now dead) 
i a daughter on whom the burden of this illness had 
allen. 

3306. Hindelang, Michael J. (State U. New York, 
School of Criminal Justice, Albany) Moral evaluations of 
illegal behaviors. Social Problems, 1974, Vol. 21(3), 
370-385. —Asked groups of institutionalized delinquents, 
urban males and females, and rural males and females to 
report on their involvement in a variety of illegal acts. Ss 
were also asked whether they strongly approved or 
Strongly disapproved of each act and whether they 
believed that their best friend strongly approved or 
Strongly disapproved of each act. It was found that Ss 
Who reported involvement in illegal behaviors were much 
more likely to view their friends as equally approving or 
less approving of the acts than themselves; this finding 
Temained virtually unchanged when those aged under 17 
yrs were compared with those 17 and older. Ss who 
Teported engaging in a given illegal act were consistently 
and substantially less disapproving of that act than those 
Who reported not engaging in the act. These findings are 
Contrary to Matza’s (1964) hypotheses. The asymmetry 
of the relationship between disapproval-lack of disap- 
Proval and involvement-noninvolvement is noted and 
briefly discussed.—S. L. Warren. 
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R 3307. Holloway, Harry C. (Walter Reed Army Inst, of 
esearch, Div. of Neuropsychiatry, Washington, D.C.) 
Epidemiology of heroin dependency among soldiers in 
Vietnam. Military Medicine, 1974(Feb), Vol. 139(2), 
108-113.—Presents an overview of heroin use among 
iroops in Vietnam and reports observations on drug 
availability, environmental and social settings, and the 
characteristics of the drug-using population. Most data 
were obtained from interviews with 1,150 servicemen in 
Vietnam conducted in 1971. A historical review of the 
Department of the Army's actions concerning drug 
abuse, the effects of these actions on drug use, and the 
kinds of treatment and prevention programs implement- 
ed are discussed. The typical Army heroin user was 
18-23 yrs old, low-ranking, employed in a less-skillful 
job. might not have completed high school, and had 
probably used marihuana, alcohol, or other drugs prior 
to heroin. Methods of primary and secondary prevention 
are proposed and the impracticability of methadone 
maintenance is considered. (16 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

3308. Howell, Ronald; Crown, Sidney & Howell, R. W. 
(U. Manchester, England) Personality and psychosocial 
interactions in an undergraduate sample. British Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 123(577), 699—701.—Com- 
pared 118 male undergraduates to 150 delinquents and 
to 189 female undergraduates, in order to relate 
personality (as measured by the Middlesex Hospital 
Questionnaire) to Ss’ psychosocial characteristics. Mean 
scores show the delinquents to be more emotionally 
unstable than undergraduates; among students, females 
were more unstable. A higher incidence of illness 
appeared in Arts as compared to Science students.—R. 
L. Sulzer. 

3309. Jacobs, James B. (U. Chicago) Street gangs 
behind bars. Social Problems, 1974, Vol. 21(3), 395-409. 
—Reports on a participant observation study carried out 
at a maximum security prison during the summer of 
1972. Contrary to the traditional structural-functional 
explanation for inmate organization which focuses upon 
situational variables, the present analysis supports the 
Irwin-Cressey (1946) position that much of what has 
been termed inmate culture is actually imported from 
outside the prison. The most significant reality behind 
the prison walls was the existence of 4 lower class 
Chicago street gangs which had brought into the prison 
their street activities, hierarchies, rivalries, and ideolo- 
gies. The social organization which emerged as a result of 
this phenomenon is described and related to the 


‘tional literature. (38 ref)—S. L. Warren. - 
ee des G. & Hoffman, Helmut. (Willmar 
State Hosp., Minn.) The influence of age, intelligence, 
and educational level on Shipley-Hartford conceptual 
quotients of state hospital alcoholics. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 29(4), det 
conceptual quotient (CQ) scores on the Shipley-Hart ori 
Institute of Living Scale for Measuring E 
Impairment with age, intelligence, and educational leve 
of 1,379 state hospital alcoholics. Results show a strong 
trend for diminution in CQ to be associated with 
increasing age, decreasing verbal intelligence, and 
decreasing educational level for both male and female 
Ss. Interactions between age and IQ, age and educational 
level, and IQ and educational level were nonsignificant. 
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Results suggest that age, intelligence, and educational 
level were so interrelated that their differential influence 
on the Shipley CQ could not be determined.—Journal 
summary. ` 

3311. Jean, Pierre & Fouchet, Alain. (National School 
of Public Health, Rennes-Cedex, France) [Health legis- 
lation in France and drug addiction.] (Fren) Toxicoma- 
nies, 1973(Oct), Vol. 6(4), 359-369.—Presents a brief 
overview of measures taken by the French government 
to deal with drug addiction and the historical back- 
ground for current legislative efforts. While the focus of 
legislation has been on addiction as a medical problem, 
possible repressive aspects of current laws are discussed. 
(French & English summaries) 

3312. Kalant, Harold. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
[The relationship between psychological and physiologi- 
cal addiction in toxicomania.] (Fren) Vie Médicale au 
Canada Français, 1973(Aug), Vol. 2(8), 766-774.—Con- 
tends that there is excessive concern over opiate-type 
addictions and the problems of physical dependence and 
withdrawal. It is held that psychological dependence is of 
prime importance, with the specific identity of the drug 
being of lesser importance. Psychological, social, and 
economic factors as well as pharmacological elements 
play a role in drug-oriented behavior. Although tolerance 
and physiological dependence may play a minor role in 
drug-oriented behavior, they are of relatively greater 
importance in relation to medical complications or drug 
dependence. It is concluded that an interdisciplinary 
approach is essential in attempting to understand and 
solve the problem of drug dependence.—English 
summary. 

3313. Keen, Ernest. (Bucknell U.) Suicide and self- 
deception. Psychoanalytic Review, 1973-1974(Win), Vol. 
60(4), 575—585.—Presents a view of suicide which holds 
that a distinction should be made between those suicides 
that should be prevented and those which should not. It 
is suggested that suicide prevention is morally legitimate 
when self-deception can be identified in the suicide 
motive. This permits a discrimination between legitimate 
and illegitimate suicides and between legitimate and 
illegitimate interventions. The viewpoints of Sartre and 
Freud are contrasted. It is felt that legitimate suicide 
should be allowed for and in a way that is theoretically 
consistent with the theory of man. The psychotherapist 
must find practical guidelines which permit him to avoid 
the hypocrisy of giving patients their possibilities when 
they conform to conventional behavior and denyin; 
Un the dignity of possibility when they do not.—4. 

arrell. 

3314. Kline, James A.; Rozynko, Vitali V.; Fli 
& Roberts, Arthur C. (Mendocino State Hee Tenens 
Calif.) Personality characteristics of male native Ameri. 
can alcoholic patients. International Journal of the 

Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(4), 729—732. — Administered the 
MMPI to 33 native American male alcoholics (median 
age = 32.5) Results show that elevations on the F and 
Pd scales were recurrent throughout the profiles; 
however, 7 distinct profile patterns were identified. The 
general nature of the profiles suggests that the Ss as a 
group were fairly seriously disturbed. Compared with 
results of a previous study of white male alcoholics, 
native American alcoholics had more over-70 scale 
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elevations. Suggestions for further research are made, 
—L, Gorsey. 

3315. Lettieri, Dan J. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Center for Studies of Narcotic & Drug Abuse, 
Bethesda, Md.) Suicide in the aging: Empirical predic- 
tion of suicidal risk among the aging. Journal of 
Geriatric Psychiatry, 1973, Vol. 6(1), 7-42.— Considers 
that the suicidologist is confronted with 2 separate 
though not disparate roles: that of the theorist who must 
describe, understand, and explain suicide and that of the 
researcher who must devise measuring indices and 
suicide-prediction scales. The development of 4 scales 
(varying 4 variables: sex—male and female—and ag- 
e—older than 40 yrs and younger) to predict the risk of 
suicidal death for an individual is detailed. 465 currently 
suicidal persons who remain alive and 52 who died of 
suicide were selected from the files of the Los Angeles 
Suicide Prevention Center. A discriminant function 
analysis on the sample showed high sex and age 
weightings so that 4 discriminant analyses were per- 
formed. 2 forms of the scale (long and short) were 
derived: only those items with an F ratio of at least .1 
were included in long form while an F of .05 was 
required for short form. Factor analysis of the scales 
produced factor titles which provide theoretical confir- 
mation of the scales’ predictive value.—R. S. Albin. 

3316. Lettieri, Dan J. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Research issues in developing 
prediction scales. In C. Neuringer (Ed.), Psychological ` 
assessment of suicidal risk. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1974. xvi, 240 P.—Discusses the methodological 
characteristics of instruments used to predict suicide 
behavior, and describes a study conducted to develop a 
Set of scales capable of predicting the likelihood of the 
Suicide caller’s future death by suicide. The resulting 4 
basic suicidal death prediction scales are presented. 

3317. Levenson, Marvin. (St. Elizabeths Hosp., Wash- 
ington, D.C.) Cognitive correlates of suicidal risk. In C. 
Neuringer (Ed.), Psychological assessment of suicidal risk. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1974. xvi, 240 p. 
—Reviews the literature on the cognitive characteristics 
of the suicidal person. Results show that suicidal persons 
think in a rigid and unflexible manner, exhibit cognitive 
styles reflecting perception of the world as highly 
undifferentiated and inarticulate, and have diminished 
problem-solving capacities. (38 ref) 

3318. Lisman, Stephen A. (State U. New York, 
Binghamtom) Alcoholic “blackout”: State dependent 
learning? Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
30(1), 46-53.—Attempted to elucidate alcoholic “black- 
out” by examining both state-dependent learning an 
short-term memory during prolonged experimental 
intoxication. Various memory tasks were administered to 
4 male chronic alcoholics during 2 7-day drinking 
episodes which alternated with 3 5-day periods of 
enforced sobriety. While all Ss demonstrated short-term 
and 24-hr memory impairments, these deficits did not 
appear to be a function of state-dependent learning: 
Rather, consolidation and, less often, retrieval failures 
were largely responsible for these impairments. Finally, 
short-term memory was not differentially impaired when 
measured on the ascending vs the descending limb of 
blood alcohol. (34 ref}— Journal abstract. 
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3319. Litman, Robert E. (Suicide Prevention Center, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Models for predicting suicide risk. 
In C. Neuringer (Ed.), Psychological assessment of suicidal 
risk. Springfield, TIl.: Charles C Thomas, 1974. xvi, 240 p. 
—Reports on efforts to quantify the concept of suicidal 
risk as part of a mathematical model of suicidal 
behaviors. It is suggested that a 2-stage process, 
involving first a general population scale and then a 
clinical scale, is effective in identifying high-risk suicidal 
persons. (21 ref) 

3320. Mack, John E.; Carr, Patricia A. & Khantzian, 
Edward J. (Harvard U., Medical School, Cambridge 
Hosp., Boston) The dog that got ripped off: An episode 
in a drug treatment program. Psychiatric Opinion, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 10(4), 34-42.—Reports the case history 
of a 22-yr-old female heroin addict who, while attending 
a drug treatment program, stole a staff member's dog. 
The therapeutic meaning and handling of the incident 
are described. 

3321. McEvoy, Theodore L. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Suicidal risk via the Thematic Apperception 
Test. In C. Neuringer (Ed.), Psychological assessment of 
suicidal risk. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1974. 
xvi, 240 p.—A review of the literature indicates that the 
use of the TAT to assess suicidal risk and to evaluate 
aggression (or suicidal disposition) is not warranted. 
Methodological difficulties in identifying suicidal phe- 
nomena and suicidal persons are cited as reasons for the 
inconclusive data obtained with the TAT. (30 ref) 

3322. McLachlan, John F. & Levinson, Toby. (Don- 
wood Inst., Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Improvement in 
WAIS Block Design performance as a function of 
recovery from alcoholism. Journal of Ci linical Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 65-66.—Administered the WAIS 
Block Design and Information subtests to 131 detoxified 
chronic alcoholics (mean age — 46 yrs) at intake and 1 
yr later. Age-corrected Block Design scores were initially 
found to be impaired in comparison to Information 
Scores. One year after treatment, Ss who had stopped 
drinking improved in their performance on the Block 
Design subtest, while those who were still drinking were 
unimproved. Among the Ss who had stopped drinking, 
those who were clearly binge or continuous drinkers 
showed greater improvement on Block Design perform- 
ance than those who were a mixture of the 2 types. 
Results suggest that impairment in problem-solving 
abilities, as reflected in initially deficient WAIS Block 
Design scores, was reversible with successful treatment 
of alcoholism.—Journal summary. 

3323. Miller, Jerome S.; Sensenig, John; Stocker, 
Robert B. & Campbell, Richard. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Clinical Research Center, Lexington, Ky.) Value 
Patterns of drug addicts as a function of race and sex. 
International Journal of the Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(4), 
589-598. —Administered the Rokeach Value Survey to 
136 black and 76 white male and 34 black and 28 white 
female narcotics addicts. Black Ss ranked the terminal 
values of “a comfortable life" and "equality" significant- 
ly higher than whites (p < .001). Whites significantly 
preferred the terminal value "true friendship" and the 
instrumental value “loving” (p < .001). Other signifi- 
cant racial differences were related to conventionally 
defined social values for blacks and interpersonal and 
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intrapersonal considerations for whites. Males ranked 
the instrumental values “ambitious,” “intellectual,” 
“logical,” and “self-controlled” and the terminal value 
“an exciting life” higher than females, who rated “clean,” 
forgiving,” “happiness,” “inner harmony,” “self-re- 
spect,” and “true friendship” higher than males. Sex 
differences in general were related to commonly ob- 
served differences between males and females rather 
than to differences in the drug abuse experience. 
Suggestions for further research are presented —L. 
Gorsey. 

3324. Miller, Ray G.; Palkes, Helen S. & Stewart, 
Mark A. (Goodall School, Webster Groves, Mo.) 
Hyperactive children in suburban elementary schools. 
Child Psychiatry & Human Development, 1973(Win), Vol. 
4(2), 121-127.—Determined the prevalence of hyperac- 
tivity in a population of 849 suburban grade school 
children by use of teacher assessment. The problem was 
found in 9.3% of the 440 boys and in 1.5% of the 409 girls 
in Grades 3-6. Scores from Lorge-Thorndike intelligence 
tests were available for 22 hyperactive boys and 3 
hyperactive girls and found to be lower than those of 
their classmates (boys—p < .01; girls—p < .001). The 
problem of determining the relationship between the 
intellectual deficit and the behavior of hyperactive 
children is noted.—E. S. Goodman. 

3325. Muschewske, Robert C. (U.S. Army Medical 
Service Corps, Disciplinary Barracks, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan.) A cross-validation of the MMPI drug abuse scale. 
Correctional Psychologist, 1972(Win), Vol. 5(3), 155-159. 
—A cross-validation of the MMPI Das scale developed 
by Panton and Brisson (1971) found that a cutting score 
of 18 would identify 68% of the drug abuser group and 
68% of the nonuser group. While the scale appeared to 
be moderately successful in postdicting drug abuse, itis 
suggested that research with the scale needs to be 
undertaken to determine its capability for identifying 
inmates who will attempt to use drugs in prison or upon 
release from confinement.—R. Hamilton. 

3326. Neill, Kathy; 


Vol. 25(1), 
logical autopsy for S 
surrounding the suici | 1 
autopsy attempts to determine what clues the patient 
gave to his lethal intentions and h 
the clues. Case examples are described. ESP 

3327. Nerviano, Vincent J. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) The second stratum factor 
structure of the 16 PF for alcoholic males. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 83-85.—Repli- 


i f Anxiety 
cated the 2 2nd-stratum source trait factors o! 
and Introversion-Extraversion on the 16 PF data of 400 


inpatient male alcoholics studied previously by the 
Hos An additional loading of G- for these Ss on the 
Anxiety factor suggested that the level of Expediency vs 
Conscientiousness (G) was to some extent integrally 
related to their degree of source trait Anxiety. On the 
basis of these data, it is suggested that some behaviors 


exhibited by alcoholic males that seem indicative of an 
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asocial personality disorder might be better conceived as 
indicative of anxiety that is part of a severely neurotic 
lifestyle.—Journal summary. 

3328. Neuringer, Charles (Ed.). (U. Kansas) Psycho- 
logical assessment of suicidal risk. Springfield, Ill.: 
Charles C Thomas, 1974. xvi, 240 p. 

3329. Neuringer, Charles. (U. Kansas) Problems of 
assessing suicidal risk. In C. Neuringer (Ed.), Psycholog- 
ical assessment of suicidal risk. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1974. xvi, 240 p.—Presents the multiple 
categories used to classify suicides to demonstrate the 
lack of adequate definition of the phenomenon. Other 
methodological problems include the difficulty of deter- 
mining feedback effects of the attempt and the effects of 
hospitalization. The lack of adequate control populations 
and problems in the validation of prediction scales are 
also discussed. (31 ref) 

3330. Neuringer, Charles. (U. Kansas) Rorschach 
Inkblot Test assessment of suicidal risk. In C. Neuring- 
er (Ed.), Psychological assessment of suicidal risk. Spring- 
field, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1974. xvi, 240 p.—Reviews 
the literature on the use of the Rorschach determinants 
and ratios, single signs, multiple signs, and content to 
identify suicidal persons. It is concluded that H. A. 
Martin's (1951) multiple sign approach to Rorschach 
protocols is the most reliable indicator of suicidal 
manifestations. (47 ref) 

3331. Obitz, Frederick W.; Oziel, L. Jerome & 
Unmacht, John J. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Phoenix, Ariz.) General and specific perceived locus of 
control in delinquent drug users. /nternational Journal of 
the Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(4), 723-727.—Administered 
Rotter’s Internal-External Control Scale (I-E) and a 
scale designed to measure perceived locus of control of 
drug-taking behavior to 44 male and 36 female 12-17 yr 

old drug users; Ss included whites, Mexican-Americans, 
Indians, and blacks. Ss scored as externals on the LE 
Scale but as neither internal nor external on the measure 
of locus of control of drug-taking behavior. Scores on the 
2 scales were not significantly related. Compared with 
previous results, Ss were significantly more external than 

18-26 yr old prisoners, black college students, and a 
group of urban 18 yr olds (p < .001). —L. Gorsey. 
3332. Panton, James H. (North Carolina Dept. of 
Correction, Research & Planning Div., Raleigh) A 
e study of Ging MMPI scales measuring alcohol- 

m. Correctional Psychologist, 1972(Win), Vol. 

160—166.—Tested 3 MMPI scales ud Am) FR 
oped for differentiating alcoholics and nonalcoholics as 
to their ability to distinguish between alcoholic and 
nonalcoholic imprisoned sociopaths. Further comparison 
was made with a normal nonalcoholic Broup composed 
of accepted applicants for state government employ- 
ment. The A/ scale successfully identified 65.8% of the 
inmate alcoholics and nonalcoholics and 90.0% of the 
normal nonalcoholics. The Ah scale presented almost 
identical raw score distributions for all 3 groups with 
each group mean being considerably higher than the 
means of the alcoholic groups employed in the scale 
development. The Am scale was not successful in 
distinguishing between prison sociopathic alcoholics and 
nonalcoholics but was successful in differentiating the 2 
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prison sociopathic groups from the nonalcoholic nor. 
mals.—R. Hamilton. 

3333. Parnitzke, Christian & Regel, Hans. (Medical 
Academy Magdeburg, Neuroclinic, E. Germany) [Self- 
destruction of minors caused by social disintegration.] 
(Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische Psychol- 
ogie, 1973(Oct), Vol. 25(10), 606—614.— Reports aspects 
of 28 cases of suicide in a group of male and female 9-14 
yr olds. Characteristic causes were unresolved sexual 
relationships, intrafamily tensions, and feelings of 
isolation. Prior unsuccessful attempts at self-destruction 
were frequently related to alcoholic intoxication. 

3334. Rauchfleisch, U. (U. Basel, Psychiatric Polyclin- 
ic, Switzerland) [Frustration reactions of delinquent 
juveniles in the Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Test: A 
methodological-clinical contribution using the configur- 
al frequency analysis.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Klinische 
Psychologie und Psychotherapie, 1973, Vol. 21(1), 18-25. 
—Reports preliminary results of a psychodiagnostic 
study of 130 male and 59 female 13-21 yr old delinquent 
juveniles observed for a period of 6-8 wks at a 
psychiatric clinic for various behavior disturbances. Ss 
were administered an extensive battery of tests including 
the Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Test (PF) for adults 
and the Hamburg-Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (H- 
WAIS). Data collected through the PF and some 
variables of the H-WAIS were analyzed by way of the 
Lienert Configuration Frequency Analysis (CFA) to 
examine the possibility of obtaining more relevant, 
detailed, and differentiated data by this multidimension- 
al method than by simple correlation. Results indicate 
(a) certain specific forms of reactions characteristic: for 
Ss and (b) the existence of several types of characteristic 
forms of reactions which suggest 3 subgroups of different 
types of personality. It is suggested that the CFA might 
make it possible to deal empirically with S. Rosenzweig's 
theory of "levels of behavior" in projective tests. (English 
summary)— T. Fisher. 

3335. Salamon, Itamar. (Albert Einstein Coll. of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Evaluation of suicidal patients. 
New York State Journal of Medicine, 1974(Jan), Vol. "20, 
Pt. 1), 64-65.—Discusses issues relevant to the decision 
of whether or not to hospitalize a suicidal patient. These 
decisions are influenced by suicide statistics, diagnostic 
Categories, the nature of the suicide attempt, the 
nonverbal message contained in the suicidal wish, and 
the attitudes of the patient toward life and death. An 
attempt is made to pinpoint those patients who represent 
the most serious suicide risks.—Journal abstract. 

3336. Shaw, Otto L. (Red Hill School, Kent, England) 
Prisons of the mind. New York, N.Y.: Hart, 1974. 243 P 
$7.95.—Explores the psychological roots of juvenile 
delinquency and how cures can be effected through love 
and understanding without punishment. Numerous case 
histories are cited as examples. 

3337. Simpson, Michael A. (McMaster U., Faculty of 
Medicine, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Female genital 
self-mutilation. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 29(6), 808-810.—Describes a case of 
Tepeated genital self-mutilation in a 22-yr-old woman. 
associated with episodes of anorexia, bulimia, and a wide 
Tange of acting-out behavior. This is discussed in the 
light of 2 cases previously reported in the literature and 
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another case reported earlier, but little recognized. The 
relations between a possible syndrome of female genital 
self-mutilation, self-mutilation in general, and the dy- 
sorexia syndrome are explored.—Journal abstract. 

3338. Sperber, Michael A. (Harvard U., Medical 
School, Boston) The "as if” personality and transvesti- 
tism. Psychoanalytic Review, 1973-1974(Win), Vol. 60(4), 
605-612.—Relates the “as if" personality and transvesti- 
tism, detailing case material supporting this view. The 
case of an unmarried college dropout, the oldest of 3 
children, who manifests many “as if” modes of relating 
and is also a transvestite, is discussed; the imitation of 
the female’s attire is seen as analogous to “as if” 
mimicry. It is suggested that transvestitism involves an 
imitative mode and an underlying absence of internal- 
ized objects. Transsexuality and homosexuality, on the 
other hand, appear to involve identification. Problems of 
unresolved aggression appear to be important issues in 
individuals manifesting “as if” phenomena and transves- 
titism. (24 ref)—Journal summary. 

3339. Stolorow, Robert D. & Grand, Helen T: 
(Livingston Coll., Rutgers State U.) A partial analysis of 
a perversion involving bugs. International Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis, 1973, Vol. 54(3), 349-350.—Details the 
development of a perversion involving bug-squashing 
from a fixation upon anal-erotic and masochistic 
stimulation. A 25-yr-old male patient with a need to 
defend himself against threats of castration by both the 
pre-oedipal mother and the oedipal father is described. 

3340. Stone, Michael H. (New York State Psychiatric 
Inst, New York) The parental factor in adolescent 
suicide. International Journal of Child Psychotherapy, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 163-201.—Presents the case histo- 
ries of 6 suicidal adolescent patients with functional 
psychoses, each from a disturbed upper-middle-class 
family, to illustrate the parental factor in adolescent 
Suicide. Several families remained unworkable, indicat- 
ing enforced separation as both a lifesaving measure and 
a catalyst to intensive psychotherapy. (36 ref) 

3341. Straus, Robert. (U. Kentucky, Medical School) 
Alcohol and society. Psychiatric Annals, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
3(10), 107 p.— Presents an analysis of current perceptions 
about problems associated with alcohol use. An under- 
standing of alcoholism has been limited by the number 
and complexity of factors involved in the relationship 
between alcohol, man, and society. Alcohol is both 
functional (as a medicine, analgesic, antiseptic, anesthet- 
ic, and antianxiety agent) and dysfunctional in a 
particular society. Topics covered include alcohol asa 
drug; early research on drinking; current epidemiologi- 
cal research; laboratory studies, à follow-up study of 
drinking in college; conceptualization and definition of 
alcoholism; nonaddictive pathological drinking; depend- 
ence; models of use and abuse; theories of etiology; 
stigma attached to alcoholism; drinking in work, leisure, 
and public situations; relationship between alcohol and 
youth; the automobile and social change; and implica- 
tions for social policy. (48 ref) —R. S. Albin. 

3342. Truxal, Jacob R. & Sabatino, David A. (Pennsyl- 
vania Dept. of Justice, Harrisburg) A comparison 
good and poorly adjusted institutional offenders. Cor- 
rectional Psychologist, 1972(Win), Vol. 58), 178-199. 
— Postulated that significant differences would occur 
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between the conversion group (resident who attempts to 
act-out role of perfect inmate) and the intransigent group 
(resident who intentionally challenges the institution by 
flagrantly refusing to cooperate) within the prison system. 
on personality and social relationship test items. This 
was not confirmed except on social or personal well- 
being items which tended to show the good adjusters 
(conversion group) to be at peace with themselves, 
possibly because they had made their peace with the 
rules of the system. The conversion group was better 
organized personally, tended to adopt the attitude of 
“making the best of things,” and showed greater 
intellectual efficiency, but did not show any greater 
intelligence. Significant differences between the epileptic 
intransigents and the conversion group on personality 
traits generally characterized by psychopathology were 
noted. The intransigents were easily identified as being 
significantly different on several of the MMPI scales 
stressing psychopathology (e.g. Depression, Paranoia, 
and Schizophrenia).—R. Hamilton. 

3343, Wesselius, L. F. (Kings View Hosp., Reedley, 
Calif.) Notes on adolescent suicide. Journal of the 
National Association of Private Psychiatric Hospitals, 
1972-1973(Win), Vol. 4(4), 5-9.—Discusses the treat- 
ment of adolescents with suicide potential in the light of 
certain aspects of the adolescent maturational process 
(eg. object loss, alloplasticity, and narcissism). The 
evaluation of suicide potential is described and sugges- 
tions are made for its prevention and treatment, 

3344. Whitlock, F. A. (U. Queensland, Brisbane, 
Australia) Suicide in England and Wales 1959-63: I. 
The county boroughs. Psychological Medicine, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 3(3), 350-365.—Éxamined a 5-yr sample 
of suicide deaths in 82 county boroughs in England and 
Wales according to the age and sex of the victims. A 
number of demographic and other factors were chosen to 
test the hypotheses that male suicides were more likely to 
be associated with other forms of violent death in the 
community, and that female suicides would correlate 
with a number of variables measuring aspects of 
sociosexual life. In old age it was postulated that mental 
and physical illness would outweigh any environmental 
factors—apart from social isolation—as contributory 
causes to suicide by both sexes. The findings give limited 
support to the hypotheses. A check of the findings bya 
sociomedical investigation an as od bios as 

ible i: sted. (26 rel 'ournal abstract. 3 
EEN E hm Queensland, St. Lucia, 
Australia) Suicide in England and Wales erer. 
London. Psychological Medicine, 1973(Nov), Vol. : ei 
41 1-420.—Examined suicide deaths by age and sex in 
London boroughs for the period 1959-1963. In bou 
with the findings in 82 county boroughs, the re 
ships between suicide and 18 other variables did no 
differ greatly for the sexes. In old age, as in a GC 
investigation, most of the variables having high sét ER 
tions with suicide rates tended to disappear. Loneliness 
and ill health were probably more important determi- 
nants of suicide rates in the elderly than other environ- 
mental or personal attributes. The finding that the 
distribution of suicide in London has not changed much 
in 40 yrs implies a need for the development of services 
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io combat this problem in boroughs where suicide is 
particularly high.—Journal abstract. d 

3346. Wilds, Charles E. (Kansas State Reception & 
Diagnostic Center, Topeka) Evaluation of a method of 
predicting violence in offenders. Criminology: An 
Interdisciplinary Journal, 1973(Nov), Vol. 11(3), 427-435. 
—Tested Kinzel’s theory that violent offenders have 
significantly larger body buffer zones (BBZs) than 
nonviolent offenders. 68 randomly selected Ss from a 
state reception and diagnostic center told Es optimal 
distances at which to stop when approaching the Ss from 
8 radii. There were no significant differences between 
violent and nonviolent offenders in the size of the total 
BBZ. Back BBZs were consistently larger than front 
BBZs. It is suggested that the BBZ concept had little 
value in testing potential violence in men.—S. L. 
Brodsky. 

3347. Zuger, Bernard. (New York U., Medical Center) 
Effeminate behavior in boys: Parental age and other 
factors. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
30(2), 173-177.—Continues previously published studies 
on boys with early and persistent effeminate behavior. 
Parental age and birth weight did not differ in the case of 
43 such boys as compared with 153 boys from an 
ambulant psychiatric population. Complications occur- 
ring in the pregnancies were fewer than in the compari- 
son group and approximated a normal incidence. The 
Majority of the effeminate boys were first- or second- 
born, more of them second- than firstborn. Incidence 
rates for indirect inguinal hernia, enuresis, imperfect 
descent of the testicle, and speech impairment were high 
among them. The relevance of these findings for the 
possibility of a genetic basis for the effeminate behavior 


of this group of boys is considered. (36 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
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3348. Azrin, N. H.; Kaplan, S. J. & Foxx, R. M. (Anna 
State Hosp, Behavior Research Lab. Ill) Autism 
reversal: Eliminating stereotyped self-stimulation of 
retarded individuals. American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency, 1973(Nov), Vol. 78(3), 241-248.—Notes that 
stereotyped self-stimulation by the retarded is a common 
problem for which no practical treatment exists. Based 
on the theory that this autistic behavior is caused by a 
deficit of environmental reinforcement for outward- 
directed activities, a reinforcement program was devised 
for use with 6 female and 3 male retarded adults (average 
estimated IQ = 18). This reinforcement program re- 
duced self-stimulation to about / of baseline. Further 
reduction was attempted using an overcorrection proce- 
dure. The overcorrection procedure, when combined 
with the reinforcement program, reduced the self-stimu- 
lation by 95% after 2 days and virtually eliminated the 
problem thereafter. The combined procedure was main- 
tained as a feasible ongoing ward program. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3349. Barnes, Howard A. & McManis, Donald L. 
(Eastern Washington State Coll, Human Development 
Center) Training of relative thinking in retardates. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 123(2), 
345-357.—Assigned 20 17-49 yr old retarded adults at 2 
MA levels (5.0-6.6 and 7.0-8.4 yrs) to training and 
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control groups equated for pretest performance on 
Piaget’s relative thinking tests. 5 Ss at each MA level 
received training on kinship concepts with dolls as 
concrete representations and on multiple classification 
with blocks varying in shape, color, and size. 2 Lin 
training sessions produced significant temporary relative 
thinking gains by experimental Ss at both MA levels 
(p < .05). High MA experimental Ss maintained signifi- 
cantly better performance than controls after 1 mo, while 
low MA Ss lost their significant relative advantage. 
—Journal abstract. 

3350. Bonvillian, John D.; Charrow, Veda R. & 
Nelson, Keith E. (Stanford U.) Psycholinguistic and 
educational implications of deafness. Human Develop- 
ment, 1973, Vol. 16(5), 321-345.—Reviews research on 
the linguistic abilities, cognitive abilities, and educational 
achievements of the deaf. Data indicate 3 conclusions 
about the abilities of deaf persons relative to hearing 
persons: (a) the deaf are not deficient in intellectual 
competence, and their weaker skills in English and lower 
educational achievement require other explanations; (b) 
despite marked deficiencies in using and processing 
English, a great number of deaf persons can communi- 
cate effectively in sign language; and (c) similar 
linguistic abilities underlie effective use of sign language 
and spoken language, a conclusion supported by 
analyses of both sign language structure and the 
acquisition of sign language by young deaf children. 
Increased use of sign language in educating the deaf is 
recommended. (102 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3351. Brown, Ann L.; Campione, Joseph C.; Bray, 
Norman W. & Wilcox, Barbara L. (U. Illinois, Children’s 
Research Center) Keeping track of changing variables: 
Effects of rehearsal training and rehearsal prevention in 
normal and retarded adolescents. Journal of Experimen- 
tal Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 101(1), 123-131.—Re- 
ports 2 experiments investigating keeping-track perform- 
ance in normal and retarded children. Exp I included 2 
Broups of retarded 11-19 yr old Ss, one trained to 
Tehearse (n = 10) and the other given no rehearsal 
training (n = 13). For the latter Ss both accuracy and 
latency of recall were related to the number of states of 
the probed variable. The rehearsal Ss were not influ- 
enced by this variable. In Exp II, 2 groups of 58 9th 
graders were Ss, 1 group serving as untreated controls. In 
the 2nd group, cumulative rehearsal was prevented. The 
control group showed patterns identical to those of the 
(rehearsal) trained retardates, whereas the group prevent- 
ed from rehearsing cumulatively showed patterns typical 
of noninstructed retardates. Results are discussed in 
terms of the role of rehearsal strategies in this task and of 
developmental changes in the spontaneous use of 
mnemonic strategies.—Journal abstract. 

3352. Carlson, Jerry S. & Michalson, Linda H. (U. 
California, School of Education, Riverside) Methodolog- 
ical study of conservation in retarded adolescents. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
78(3), 348-353.— Tested 24 educable mentally retarded 
14 yr olds on conservation of substance, weight, and 
volume. 12 Ss were tested by the prediction and 
judgment questions always ending in "more" for sub- 
Stance and weight and “higher” for volume. The other Ss 
were tested by the questions using “same.” Explanation 
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and countersuggestion followed the prediction and 
judgment questions. Results show that (a) prior to 
countersuggestion the group tested with "same" scored 
significantly higher, but (b) after countersuggestion there 
was no difference between the groups, and (c) counter- 
suggestion elicited more conservation responses in the 
group tested by "more" questions than prior to counter- 
suggestion. Findings support the hypothesis that differ- 
ing question formats affect conservation performance. 
Methods for reducing Type I error are discussed. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3353. Collings, Gary D. (U. Florida) Case review: 
Rights of the retarded. Journal of Special Education, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 7(1), 27-37.—Reviews court cases con- 
cerned with the protection of the rights of the mentally 
retarded and other handicapped groups. The implica- 
tions of the cases for psychological test administration, 
program-placement procedures, parental participation, 
and the delivery of special education services are 
discussed. (51 ref) 

3354. Congdon, David M. (Lincoln State School, Ill.) 
Croak of incompetence: Exhibitionism. Mental Retarda- 
tion, 1974(Feb), Vol. 12(1), 29.—Discusses the philoso- 
phy of normalization as applied to programs for the 
mentally retarded. It is suggested that the mentally 
retarded are being exploited in an exhibitionistic manner 
when such labels as *made by" or "performed by the 
mentally retarded" are attached to their productions. It 
is proposed that such exhibitionism of poor quality 
performance leads to feelings of failure and discourages 
the development of satisfactory skills. 

3355. Costantini, Arthur F. & Hoving, Kenneth L. (U. 
Connecticut) The relationship of cognitive and motor 
response inhibition to age and IQ. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 123(2), 309-319,—Investi- 
gated the relationship of age and IQ to response 
inhibition in children in 2 experiments. 2 tasks were 
employed: a “walk slowly” task designed to measure 
motor inhibition and a simple matching task designed to 
Measure cognitive inhibition. In Exp I, Ss were 20 
"normal" 4—7 yr olds. Response inhibition was found to 
increase with age. In Exp II, Ss were 24 8-12 yr old and 
24 13-17 yr old institutionalized retardates. One-half of 
the Ss in each age group had IQs between 40 and 55 and 
half had IQs between 56 and 70. Motor response 
inhibition varied as à function of IQ but not age. 
—Journal abstract. 

3356. Cotton, James E.; Kaplan, Arnold R. & Zsako, 
Steven. (Cleveland Psychiatric Inst, O.) Acrocentric 
chromosomes in cultured leukocytes from mothers of 
children affected with the G,-trisomy syndrome. Ameri- 
can Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1973(Nov). Vol. 786), 
249-254.—Studied metaphase plates of cultured periph- 
eral-blood leukocytes from 24 mothers of G,-trisomy- 
affected (Down’s syndrome) children and from 23 other 
mothers. The associations of acrocentric satellited 
chromosomes were examined. The mothers of G,-triso- 
my-affected children deviated significantly from the 
other mothers regarding their relatively high involvement 
of G-gr oup chromosomes in such associations. (31 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 5 

3357. Craighead, W. Edward & Mercatoris, Michael. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Mentally retarded residents as 
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paraprofessionals: A review. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1973(Nov), Vol. 78(3), 339-347.—Presents a 
critical summary of studies employing mentally retarded 
persons as paraprofessionals. Such paraprofessionals 
have worked successfully in some settings; however, they 
have functioned in rather limited roles, serving primarily 
as reinforcing agents for specific target behaviors in 
specific experimental settings or as behavioral Os. 
Outcomes of broader field research were ambiguous. 
Advantages which accrue to the retarded paraprofession- 
al are discussed, and suggestions are made for future 
research in this area. (19 ref}—Journal abstract. 

3358. Downing, John. (U. Victoria, British Columbia, 
Canada) Cognitive factors in dyslexia. Child Psychiatry 
& Human Development, 1973(Win), Vol. 4(2), 115-120, 
— Discusses reading disorders as problems of cognition. 
The fundamental basis of learning to read is seen as 
movement from a state of cognitive confusion (absence 
of linguistic concepts) to one of increasing cognitive 
clarity as the child acquires the necessary concepts and 
increased understanding of the purpose and mechanism 
of the reading act. It therefore would be appropriate to 
attend more closely to the dyslexic's confusion about the 
processes of spoken and written language and how these 
are logically related. (15 ref)—E. S. Goodman. 

3359. Dybwad, Gunnar. (Brandeis U.) Basic legal 
aspects in providing medical, educational, social, and 
vocational help to the mentally retarded. Journal of 
Special Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. 7(1), 39-50.— Briefly 
discusses the history of efforts to develop a “bill of 
rights" for the mentally retarded, and outlines the | 
practical problems which may be encountered by 
associations in promoting the implementation and 
delivery of adequate programs for the retarded. Educa- 
tional, environmental, vocational, medical, and social 
services are discussed. 

3360. Friedrich, Douglas & Fuller, Gerald B. (Central 
Michigan U.) Visual-motor performance: Additional 
delineation of the “perceptual deficit” hypothesis. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 
30-33.—Ongoing research with normals and brain-dam- 
aged, nonbrain-damaged, and undifferentiated retar- 
dates has attempted to delineate the “perceptual deficit 
hypothesis, often used to explain poor performance on 
visual-motor tasks, However, results of a series of studies 
by the authors indicate that it is eer D 

racterize poor performance on visual-mo or tas 
Ce E some wen perceptual problem. The present 
study with 16 normal and 32 noninstitutionalized 
retarded children included the manipulation of both 
integrative and motor execution variables. Results of F 
present and previous research suggest the import ol 
assessing the probable, yet “extraneous, contri uting 
factors of motor execution and/or integrative dysfunc- 
tions in faulty performance on typical visual-motor 
tasks. It is concluded that a simple view of. Mech 

rceptual difficulty masks the issue of multiple an 
related perceptual-cognitive-motor. capabilities and may 
result in inappropriate prognosis and/or ineffective 
iation.—Journal summary. 
hong R Donald K (Oklahoma State U.) On 
the use of the Vineland Social Maturity Scale as an 
estimate of intellectual functioning. Journal of Clinical 
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Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 67-68.—Intercorrelat- 
ed the scores of 140 speech-handicapped children on the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale, Stanford-Binet Intelli- 
gence Scale, and/or WISC. Time intervals between 
administration of each test varied, and age at time of 
testing ranged from 18-191 mo. Only those correlations 
between IQ and social quotient obtained from Ss above 
the median CA of 50 mo were sufficiently large to 
warrant the use of the Vineland as an estimate of 
intelligence.—Journal summary. 

3362. Gallagher, Joseph W.; Kistler, Doris & Blouke, 
Peter. (U. Alabama) Types of mixed lists and paired- 
associate learning. American Journal of Mental Deficien- 
cy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 78(3), 268-271—Examined the 
performance of 72 intellectually average children (mean 
CA = 7.8 yrs) and 72 retardates (IQ range 45—65) on 
target subsets of word pairs when employed in mixed 
lists. Results show that the performance of the retarded 
Ss on a nonassociated subset of word pairs was 
influenced by the associative strength of the other 
subsets that made up the entire list. This was not found 
with the MA-matched average Ss. Results are discussed 
in terms of learning processes and experimental designs. 
—Journal abstract. 

3363. Gold, Mare W. (U. Illinois, Children’s Research 
Center) Factors affecting production by the retarded: 
Base rate. Mental Retardation, 1973(Dec), Vol. 11(6), 
41-45.—Determined based production rates of 20 
retarded Ss (CA range, 17-39; IQ range 25-97) working 
1 hr/day for 10 days and 16 retarded Ss (CA range, 

15.8-37.5; IQ range, 33-67) working 3 hrs/day for 10 
days. Ss assembled a 14-piece bicycle brake under 
conditions of no reinforcement. The relationship be- 
tween acquisition rate (how quickly Ss learned the skill) 
and production rate was not significant, nor was the 
relationship between production rate and IQ. The mean 
error rate for both groups was very low. Data suggest 
that the mentally retarded are capable of producing, 
gualitatively and quantitatively, at a level above what is 
presently acknowledged even without conventional 
reinforcement systems. Implications of the reinforcing 
properties of complex tasks as possible alternatives to 
current trends are discussed. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3364. Hamashige, Tamie. (Tokyo U. of Education, 
Japan) [Studies of discrimination learning in mentally 
retarded children: Effects of reinforcement rates on the 
learning rate.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Special 
Education, 1973(Jun), Vol. 11(1), 14-21.—Conducted 2 
experiments with normal and mentally retarded Ss 
matched for MA to Study the effects of various 
reinforcement rates on simple discrimination learning. In 
Exp I, Ss viewed a series of pictures with various 
numbers of circles in each and were asked to select the 
correct number of circles. Responses were reinforced at 
100, 75, 50, and 25% rates until 8 Successive correct 
responses had been made. Extinction procedures were 
then instituted. Results show that in both normal and 

retarded Ss, there was a significant effect of reinforce- 
ment on acquisition rates and the number of extinction 
responses increased with decreased reinforcement rates. 
Retarded Ss required more responses than normal Ss. 
Exp II was similar to Exp I, except that the stimuli were 
varied along Shape and size dimensions, and correct 
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responses were reinforced at 100, 66, and 339; rates, 
Normal Ss who learned relatively fast in Exp I were not 
influenced by the various reinforcement rates. Extinction 
responses were similar to those found in Exp L.— English 
summary. 

3365. Hartlage, Lawrence C. (Medical Coll. Georgia, 
Augusta) Diagnostic profiles of four types of learning 
disabled children. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 29(4), 458-463.—134 9-10 yr old children 
were diagnosed comprehensively by a multidisciplinary 
team as representing mutually exclusive cases of emo- 
tional disturbance, minimal neurological dysfunction, 
intellectual subnormality, or specific dyslexia. Ss were 
compared on 68 neurological, psychometric, develop- 
mental, demographic, academic, and behavioral varia- 
bles, to aid in the development of differential diagnostic 
profiles. From analysis of variance among groups, more 
than 20 variables that were of differential diagnostic 
utility were identified. It is noted that behavioral profiles 
were especially useful in differentiating among the 
various diagnostic groups.—Journal summary. 

3366. Herjanic, Barbara M. & Penick, Elizabeth C. 
(Washington U., Medical School) Adult outcome of 
disabled child readers. Journal of Special Education, 
1972(Win), Vol. 6(4), 397-410.—4 review of the litera- 
ture indicates that the adult outcome of children with 
reading problems is ambiguous because (a) only 6 
published studies and 3 unpublished dissertations have 
focused on this topic; (b) statistical, methodological, and 
analytic procedures are not controlled; and (c) control 
groups have not been adequately used and sample 
populations are generally not representative of either a 
School or disabled reader population. Although reading 
disability is often associated with deviant behavior in 
children (e.g., psychological disturbances or delinquen- 
cy), the consequences of these forms of deviancy should 
not be confused with the long-term results of reading 
disabilities alone. (41 ref}—L. Gorsey. 

3367. Herreshoff, John K. (Mt. Pleasant Center for 
Human Development, Mich.) Two electronic devices for 
toilet training. Mental Retardation, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
11(6), 54-55.—Describes 2 electronic devices which, 
when activated, operate a relay or static switch which 
can be connected to turn on any type of reinforcement 
device (e.g., light signals or food magazines). J 

3368. Hogg, J. (U. Manchester, Hester Adrian 
Research Centre for the Study of Learning Processes in 
the Mentally Handicapped, England) Personality as- 
sessment as the study of learning processes. In P. 
Mittler (Ed.), Assessment for learning in the mentally 
handicapped: Study Group No. 5. Edinburgh, England: 
Churchill Livingstone, 1973. x, 313 p. £5.50.—Suggests 
that personality assessment is in effect the study of 
individual differences in learning processes and consid- 
ers problems in assessing subnormal individuals using 
common personality measures (e.g, questionnaires, 
rating scales, and interviews). The relevance of personali- 
ly information in remedial education programs 1$ 
discussed. (2 p ref) 

3369. House, J. (U. Connecticut) Problem 
length and multiple discrimination learning in retard 
children. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 78(3), 255-261.—Presented 26 retarded 
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children in 2 groups (mean MA = 2.6 or 5.3 yrs) with a 
series of form discrimination problems with either 3 or 
10 trials per problem. Learning was faster (on the Ist 3 
trials) if each problem lasted for 10 trials. The effect was 
attributed to a higher reward ratio for the attention 
response during the longer problems. No significant MA 
effects were found. Results suggest the importance of 
providing thorough training on old material before 
introducing new material. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3370. Hutton, W. Oran; Talkington, Larry W. & 
Altman, Reuben. (Fairview Hosp. & Training Center, 
Ore.) Concomitants of multiple sensory defect. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 740-742. 
—Compared a group of 108 institutionalized retardates 
possessing multiple handicaps in the auditory and visual 
areas with a matched sample of nonhandicapped 
retardates on 18 behavioral variables. A number of 
significant differences between the 2 groups on particular 
variables supports an hypothesis of marked deficiency in 
responsiveness to others by retardates with multiple 
handicaps.—Journal abstract. 

3371. ida, Makoto. [A clinical statistical, 
biochemical and developmental psychological research 
on children with Down's syndrome.] (Japn) Journal of 
Mental Health, 1973(Mar), No. 21, 211-248.—Reviews 
physiological and psychological factors in the etiology 
and symptomatology of Down's syndrome, and com- 
pares results of previous studies with a study of mothers 
and children with Down's syndrome. A previous study 
found that the age of mothers who have children with 
Down's syndrome show peaks at 27 and 37 yrs; the 
present study found only 1 peak at age 27. Complications 
during pregnancy are discussed; the mothers often 
showed histories of spontaneous abortion. A prevalence 
of right-handedness in the children was observed, along 
with retarded speech development. Cerebrospinal fluid 
activity in children with Down's syndrome was markedly 
higher when compared to children with other types of 
mental deficiency.—English summary. 

3372. Kennedy, Patricia & Bruininks, Robert H. 
(Minneapolis Public Schools, Preschool Program for 
Hearing Impaired Children, Minn.) Social status of 
hearing impaired children in regular classrooms. Excep- 
tional Children, 1974(Feb), Vol. 40(5), 336-342.—Exam- 
ined the peer status and the self-perceived peer status of 
15 Ist and 2nd grade hearing impaired children enrolled 
in regular classrooms. Ss included 4 children with mild to 
moderate hearing losses and 11 with severe to profound 
hearing losses who wore hearing aids full time. Ss 
completed 3 sociometric tests to assess social status—a 
peer nomination scale, a social acceptance scale, and a 
perceived social choice socioempathy scale. Results 
Indicate that the hearing impaired Ss received a higher 
degree of social acceptance from normal peers than 
reported in previous studies. They were also as percep- 
tive of their own social status as normal children. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3373. Khanna, J. L. (U. Tennessee, Medical School, 
Memphis) Brain damage and mental retardation: A 
psychological evaluation. (2nd ed.). Springfield, UR 
Charles C Thomas, 1973. xii, 227 p. $8.75. , 

3374. Komiya, Mitsuya. [Comparative studies of 
Down's syndrome and physiologically mentally retarded 
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children on figure-copying ability.] (Japn) Japanes 
Journal of Special Education, td n PICO, 
31-38.—Compared the figure copying performances of 
17 Down's syndrome children (mean MA = 5.1 yrs, 
mean CA = 11.1 yrs) and 12 physiologically mentally 
retarded children (mean MA = 5.7 yrs, mean 
CA = 12.1 yrs). There were no significant differences 
between groups in CA, MA, or IQ. Ss were required to 
copy 6 figures without a time limit. No differences were 
found in mean copying scores of either group. Ss with 
Down’s syndrome showed slightly better scores in 
copying figures composed of oblique lines.— Englis/t 

3375. Koppitz, Elizabeth M. (Board of Cooperative. 
Educational Services, Yorktown Heights, N.Y.) Visual 
Aural Digit Span Test performance of boys with 
emotional and learning problems. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 29(4), 463-466.— Compared 
the Visual Aural Digit Span (VADS) Test performance 
of 30 9-10 yr old male emotionally disturbed inpatients 
and 30 matched public school Ss with learning disabili- 
ties. The 2 groups did not differ significantly. There were 
also no significant differences between the VADS Test 
scores of the 9- and the 10-yr-old Ss and between the 
scores of the brighter and duller Ss. However, the VADS 
Test performance of all 60 Ss revealed marked immaturi- 
ty or malfunction in intersensory integration and 
memory compared with the performance of 20 average 
public school controls, especially with regard to the 
recall of visually presented digits and in the written 
reproduction of digits.—Journal summary. 

3376. Kurihara, Teruo. (Mie U., Faculty of Education, 
Tsu, Japan) [Relationships between musical sensitivity 
and four other psychological factors (CA, MA, IQ and 
intelligence structure) in mentally retarded children.] 
(Japn) Japanese Journal of Special Education, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 11(1), 7-13.—Administered the Musical Aptitude 
Test to groups of normal and mentally retarded children, 
Results show that in normal Ss, correlations between 
musical sensitivity and CA, MA, and IQ were low. In 
retarded Ss, however, correlations between musical 
sensitivity and MA and IQ were high. Modalities of 
relationships between musical aptitude and CA, MA, 1Q, 
and intelligence structure appeared to be different in 
brain-injured and non-brain-injured mentally retarded 


Ss.—English summary. 

3377. Kushlick, Albert & Blunden, Roger. (Wessex 
Regional Hosp. Board, Winchester, England) A method 
of rating behaviour characteristics for use in large scale 
surveys of mental handicap. Psychological Medicine, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 3(4), 466-478.—Describes 2 scales 
(Social and Physical Incapacity and Speech, Self-help 
and Literacy scales) which have been found useful in the 
measurement of relevant behavior characteristics of 
mentally handica ped people in large scale surveys. One 
scale rates SEH to levels of continence, ambulance, 
and the presence of specified disruptive behaviors; the 
other reflects speech, self-help, and literacy abilities. This 
information has been found useful in the planning and 
implementation of services for the mentally handi- 
capped.—Journal abstract. e 

3378. Lasky, David 1., et al. (Harrisburg State Hosp., 
Pa.) Examiner effects with the Peabody Picture Vocabu- 
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lary Test. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
29(4), 456-457. 3 examiners tested 80 mentally retarded 
adult inpatients on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
(PPVT), supposedly to assess the effects of candy or 
standard reinforcement on Ss’ scores. Examiners were 
given inflated or true reports of Ss’ scores on a previous 
testing. Under standard PPVT testing conditions, signifi- 
cant examiner effects occurred. However, examiner 
effects were not detected when Ss were reinforced with 
candy for correct responses.—Journal summary. 

3379. Lent, James R., et al. (Parsons Research Center, 
Kan.) Direction following of retarded and nonretarded 
adolescents. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 78(3), 316-322.— Presented 18 retarded 
and 18 nonretarded 14—17 yr olds with sets of directions 
containing 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 separate directions (imperative 
sentences). Ss were required to carry out performances 
demanded by the directions. Results indicate that the 
retarded Ss had behavioral deficits in direction-following 
behavior when the directions were distributed into sets of 
2, 3, and 4. Performances of single directions and sets of 
5 were not significantly different for the 2 groups. The 
retarded Ss also demonstrated deficiencies in perform- 
ances of sets of 2, 3, and 4 directions in the Sequence 
(order) in which they were presented. Sequence perform- 
ances of the 2 groups for sets of 5 directions did not 
differ significantly. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3380. Lilly, M. Stephen & Kelleher, John. Modality 
strengths and aptitude-treatment interaction. Journal of 
Special Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. 7(1), 5-13.—Devel- 
oped 2 tests to measure auditory and visual memory 
(AM and VM) in children. The tests contained 20 words, 
all in the immediate sight vocabulary of the 57 8-12 yr 
old educationally handicapped Ss OO range, 80-129), 
taken from the Mills Learning Methods Test. In 
addition, Ss either read or heard 2 7-8 sentence stories 
and were asked to recall all they could about them. The 
2-wk test-retest reliability for the AM and VM tests were 

:657 and .561, respectively. VM and AM scores were also 
correlated with Wide Range Achievement Test and 
WISC scores. 22 Ss were identified as having either 
visual or auditory strength (VS or AS); VS Ss performed 
better on the stories presented visually, while AS Ss were 
Superior on the auditory stories. Results suggest that the 
AM and VM tests were reasonably reliable and that 
performance on these tests was significantly related to 
memory of continuous discourse presented in various 
modes. (23 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

3381. McGown, Carl M.; Dobbins, D. Alan & Rarick, 
G. Lawrence. (Brigham Young U.) Intra-individual 
variability of normal and educable mentally retarded 
children on a coincidence timing task. Journal of Motor 
Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 5(4), 193-198.—Compared the 
level of performance (constant error) and the intra- 
individual variability of 100 intellectually normal and 
100 educable mentally retarded children, using a visual 

coincidence timing task. The mean performance of the 
normal Ss was significantly superior to that of the 
retarded Ss, and the intra-individual variability of the 
Tetarded was significantly greater than that of the 
normals. The hypothesis that high intra-individual 
variability and depressed level of performance are 
closely associated was not supported.—Journal abstract. 
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3382. Melnick, Gerald; Bernstein, Jerry & Lehrer, 
Barry. (Jersey City State Coll) Piagetian tasks and 
arithmetic achievement in retarded children. Exception- 
al Children, 1974(Feb), Vol. 40(5), 358-361.—Adminis- 
tered the Arithmetic Concept Screening Test, a 77-item 
group test measuring readiness concepts in quantitative 
thinking (e.g, form and size discrimination) and the 
Arithmetic Concept Individual Test, which assesses 
Piagetian concepts (eg. seriation, classification, and 
conservation of number) to 12 white and 24 black 
students with mean CA, MA, and IQ of 10.4, 6.8 and 
66.26 respectively. Low to moderate correlations were 
found between arithmetic skills and the Piagetian 
concepts. Reasons for the depressed correlations (e.g., S's 
problem-solving strategies) are discussed.—L. Gorsey. 

3383. Menolascino, Frank J. (U. Nebraska, Medical 
Center, Omaha) The mentally retarded offender. Mental 
Retardation, 1974(Feb), Vol. 12(1), 7-11.—Since the time 
of H. H. Goddard's investigations in 1914, over 450 
separate studies on intellectual dimensions of the 
retarded offender have been published. It seems proba- 
ble that no other single characteristic of the mental 
retardate has been so thoroughly studied. Yet these 
investigations have not provided conclusive evidence 
that intelligence level plays a role in delinquent and/or 
criminal behavior. An overview of past and current 
approaches to the mentally retarded offender is present- 
ed. Description of a system of services to meet these 
individuals! needs is also included. (26 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

3384. Mercer, Jane. (U. California, Riverside) The 
pluralistic assessment project: Sociocultural effects in 
clinical assessment. School Psychology Digest, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 2(4), 10-18.—Describes the data collected for a 
comprehensive epidemiology of mental retardation so 
that the distribution of mental retardation in the 
population of a medium-sized American city (Riverside, 
California) could be studied. Both clinical and sociologi- 
cal perspectives were used. The definition of mental 
retardation was an individual who is subnormal in 
intellectual performance and adaptive behavior when 


.compared to his age peers. The nature of the relationship 


between sociocultural factors and clinical retardation 
was examined. Persons from ethnic minorities and lower 
socioeconomic levels were overrepresented among those 
identified as mentally retarded. It is concluded that a 
one-dimensional diagnosis for retardation in which only 
an intelligence test is used as the basis for evaluation 1s 
not equitable for non-Anglo persons. (27 ref)—R. S. 
Albin. 

3385. Mosley, James L. & McKim, Margaret K. (U. 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada) Developmental view of the 
reversible perspective phenomenon for retarded and 
nonretarded individuals. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1973(Nov), Vol. 78(3), 354-362. Examined 
the applicability of H. H. Spitz's (see PA, Vol 38:6426) 
Postulates I and II, concerning cortical satiation deficit, 
to retarded individuals for whom the probability of gross 
and less obvious Organic etiological involvement 1$ 
extremely low. The performance of 20 nonorganic 
retarded Ss on the Necker cube reversible figure task was 
compared to that of an equal MA nonretarded and an 
equal CA nonretarded group (n. = 20 in each). Within 
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the limitations imposed by the use of verbal reports as a 
reflection of the perceptual response, data demonstrate 
that Postulate I (concerning the inducement of change in 
stimulated cortical cells) is not applicable to the 
nonorganic retarded person. Findings for Postulate II 
suggest that factors other than “cellular torpidity” may 
account for the significant dissipation effect obtained for 
the equal CA nonretarded group but not for the equal 
MA nonretarded or the nonorganic retarded groups 
studied. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3386. Mykelbust, Helmer R. (U. Illinois, Coll. of 
Education, Chicago) Identification and diagnosis of 
children with learning disabilities: An interdisciplinary 
study of criteria. Seminars in Psychiatry, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
5(1), 55-77.—Describes an extensive investigation of 
criteria relating to the identification, diagnosis, and 
treatment of learning-disability children. 2,704 children 
of various ages who were underachievers in school were 
given opthalmological, pediatric-neurological, EEG, 
educational, and psychological examinations. Education- 
al underachievement was defined by IQ, years of 
schooling, and mental ability. The psychoeducational 
evaluation showed that Ss were disturbed in cognitive 
functioning, especially in converting auditory informa- 
tion into visual equivalents. The opthalmological find- 
ings were negative, but the EEGs and neurological 
examinations revealed a higher incidence of abnormal 
signs. It is concluded that although definitive patterns 
did not emerge except in psychoeducation, neurological 
information is critical to identification and diagnosis of 
learning disabilities.—R. S. Albin. 

3387. Nickelsburg, Robert T. (U. Denver) Time 
sampling of work behavior to mentally retarded train- 
ees. Mental Retardation, 1973(Dec), Vol. 11(6), 29-32. 
—Used time sampling procedures to study the work 
behaviors of 30 mentally retarded (IQ range, 50-80; CA 
range, 16-45 yrs) trainees. 15 Ss were rated as successful 
and 15 as unsuccessful by their supervisors. Results 
indicate that the successful and unsuccessful Ss could be 
distinguished by several work behavior characteristics 
concerning amount of time trainee was actually involved 
in (a) attending to assigned task; (b) habitual sitting, 
standing, talking, joking, playing with others, and 
laughing on the job; and (c) being away from assigned 
job station. Implications of time sampling for program 
planning in areas other than work training are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

3388. Powazek, Morris & Johnson, John T. (Memphis 
State U.) Heart rate response to novel and signal stimuli 
in nonretarded and retarded subjects. American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, 1973(Nov), Vol. 78(3), 286-29 Me 
—Compared the heart rate component of the orienting 
teflex to novel and signal stimuli in 32 nonretarded and 
32 retarded Ss matched on CA (6.6-12.67 yrs). AN Ss 
Teceived 32 trials of 1,000 cps tone presented at 73 db. 
Nonretarded and retarded Ss did not differ in their 
Tesponse to a novel stimulus, but did differ in their 
Tesponse to the signal stimulus. Results provide support 
for the theory that retarded individuals may suffer from 
a defect in attaching signal value to stimulus events, 
rather than a defect in orienting to simple novel stimuli. 
—Journal abstract. 
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3389. Riviere, Michael S. (Southern Illinois U., 
Carbondale) The use of the Columbia Mental Maturity 
Scale with institutionalized mentally retarded children. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1973(Win), 
Vol. 33(4), 993-995.—Evaluated (a) the Columbia 
Mental Maturity Scale (CMMS) relative to its correla- 
tion with the Stanford-Binet (S-B), WISC, Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT); and (b) the test-retest 
reliability of the CMMS in a group of institutionalized 
mentally retarded children. 82 male and 71 female 
residents of a training facility for the mentally retarded 
were administered the 5 instruments over a 9-mo period, 
including the CMMS twice. Results show reliability 
coefficients from .93 for the younger group to approxi- 
mately .87 for the older group for the CMMS. Validity 
coefficents ranged from .44 for the WISC to .52 for the 
S-B when they were correlated with the initial adminis- 
tration of the CMMS.—R. W. Covert. 

3390. Rowitz, Louis. (Illinois State Pediatric Inst., 
Chicago) Socioepidemiological analysis of admissions 
to a state-operated outpatient clinic for retarded 
children. American Journal of Mental, Deficiency, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 78(3), 300-307.—Reports on a socioepi- 
demiological analysis of cases admitted to a state- 
operated outpatient clinic for retarded children between 
1962 and 1970. Male admissions predominated over the 
8-yr period. Admissions tended to be young (i.e., under 
10 yrs of age). Admissions in the early years showed a 
middle-class utilization pattern and a significant increase 
in lower-class admissions over time. Although medical 
referrals predominated over the 8 yrs, there was a 
substantial increase in public medical referrals in the 
later years.—Journal abstract. 

3391. Sakurai, Yoshiro. [Studies of the adaptive 
behavior of the mental retarded: II. Attitude and 
consciousness of parents and inhabitants around the 
institutions for mental retarded and personnel of such 
institutions on the problems of mental retarded.] (Japn) 
Journal of Mental Health, 1973(Mar), No. 21, 183-210. 
—Surveyed attitudes toward the mentally retarded of 
648 parents of mentally retarded individuals, 333 
inhabitants of institutions for the retarded, and 195 staff 
members of the institutions. Staff members and parents 
had similar understanding attitudes and perceived the 
attitudes of the community toward the mentally retarded 
to be mostly negative. The mentally. retarded viewed 
themselves as the objects of pity and philanthropy. A gap 
between the attitudes of parents and staff and the 
attitudes of the retarded themselves was observed. 
Problems developing from educational and welfare 

licies were viewed as influencing staff attitudes. 
a ish summary. 5 

E etum Ed. (Eastern Nebraska Community 
Office of Retardation, Family Resource Services, Oma- 
ha) Noncitizen: Plight of the mentally retarded. Social 
Work, 1974(Jan), Vol. 19(1), 56-62.— Considers that the 
mentally retarded have been denied their human and 
civil rights by the public and by professionals. It is 
proposed that most programs for the retarded are, at 
best, dehumanizing and that professionals have an 
ethical obligation to refuse to refer children to such 


programs. (15 ref) 
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3393. Smeets, Paul M. (California School for the 
Deaf, Riverside) The animism controversy revisited: A 
probability analysis. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 123(2), 219-225.—Considers the metho- 
dological issues surrounding the animism controversy. A 
probability model, based on the difference between the 
expected and observed animistic and de-animistic 
responses, is suggested as an improved technique for the 
assessment of animism. The probability model was 
applied to the answers obtained previously from 3 groups 
of 20 children on a 70-item animism questionnaire. 
Results indicate that an animistic tendency was preva- 
lent among 11-yr-old normals, while 6-yr-old normals 
and 11-yr-old retardates had been guessing. Analysis of 
Ss' responses revealed that the type of response does not 
necessarily reflect the type of underlying thought 
process. (16 ref)—Author abstract. 

3394. Smiley, Charles W. The advocacy program. 
Perspectives in Psychiatric Care, 1972, Vol. 10(5), 
220-225.—Describes a citizen advocacy program de- 
signed to provide the mentally retarded in the communi- 
ty or hospital with a nonprofessional person from the 
community who would be a combination friend, big 
brother, social worker, and legal counsellor. A case 
example of a mentally retarded 31-yr-old male is 
presented. 

3395. Stanley, G. & Hall, R. (U. Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia) A comparison of dyslexics and normals in 
recalling letter arrays after brief presentation. British 
Journal of Educational. Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 43(3), 
301-304.—Examined differences in the performance of 
dyslexic and normal children in the recall of letter arrays 
‘which were presented for varying durations, 33 dyslexic 
and 33 normal 8-12 yr old children served as Ss. Results 

show significant differences in the level of performance 
rather than differences in kind of visual information 
processing and support the notion of a developmental 
lag in visual memory.—Journal abstract. 

3396. Switzky, Harvey N. (George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers) Cue distinctiveness, learning, and transfer in 
mentally retarded persons. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1973(Nov), Vol. 78(3), 271-285.—Investigat- 
ed the relationship between training history and the 
distinctiveness of stimulus cues in original learning and 
in transfer on the learning of intradimensional (ID) and 
extradimensional (ED) shifts by 2 groups of 48 retarded 
Ss (mean MA = 9.6 and 5.8 yrs). Ss were trained on a 

4 2-choice simultaneous visual discrimination task with 
Li deg or Shape as the relevant dimension. Followin, 
original learning, Ss were randomly assigned 
ED shift problems. Difference 4 ID and ED. shit 
performance depended on the distinctiveness of cues on 
the relevant and irrelevant dimensions in acquisition and 
in transfer. ID and ED shift performance also depended 
on the S’s MA level and the relative distinctiveness of the 

relevant dimensions in acquisition. (20 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

3397. Viney, Linda L.; Clarke, Alex M. & Lord, 
Janice. (Macquarie U., School of Behavioural Sciences, 
North Ryde, New South Wales, Australia) Resistance to 
extinction and frustration in retarded and nonretarded 
Children. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 78(3), 308-315.— Compared the respon- 
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ses of 20 retarded and 20 nonretarded children to socia] 
and nonsocial matching-to-sample tasks during the 
extinction period which followed the use of social and 
nonsocial rewards. As predicted by the experience of 
failure hypothesis, retarded Ss exhibited more resistance 
to extinction and more frustration responses than 
nonretarded Ss, although nonretarded Ss initially yielded 
more frustration responses. While these effects were 
independent of type of task and type of reward, the loss 
of social reward led to greater resistance to extinction for 
both groups. Results support a partial reinforcement 
extinction effect interpretation of the effects of long-term 
experience of failure by retarded children on behavior 
during extinction. (33 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3398. Wade, Michael G. (U. Illinois, Children's 
Research Center) Biorhythms and activity level of 
institutionalized mentally retarded persons diagnosed 
hyperactive. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 78(3), 262-267.—Placed 5 profoundly 
retarded children (2 male and 3 female) in single sex 
groups of 2, 3, and 4 in a room containing a tubular steel 
play apparatus designed to elicit play behavior in young 
children. The free play activity was monitored via a heart 
rate telemetry system. Data were continuously recorded 
during play sessions lasting up to 2 hrs. The data were 
analyzed (a) to ascertain whether average activity level 
was susceptible to manipulation by variation of selected 
parameters (group size and sex), and (b) to test for the 
existence of periodic components (biorhythms) in the Ss’ 
free play. There were no significant differences due to 
sex or to playgroup size. Power spectra of the play 
sessions produced a variety of biorhythms with no clear 
bandwidths indicated. A white noise test supported the 
hypothesis that frequencies faster than 15 min/cycle 
were noise. Frequencies slower than 15 min/cycle 
indicated no clear periodic components with respect to 
levels of group size or sex. The spectra indicated a great 
deal of random (noise) behavior. Results are discussed 
with respect to current diagnosis of hyperactivity. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3399. Webb, Thomas E.; Kline, Linda E. & Anderson, 
Walter F. Stereoscopic depth perception in mental 
retardation: The problem of directional disparity. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
78(3), 363-365 Compared 20 retarded and 20 nonre- 
tarded 9-12 yr olds in a visual depth recognition task 
involving retinal disparity coding. Groups were not 
differentiated by presentation of nasal disparity cues. 
With temporal disparities, retarded Ss were consistently 
less capable of obtaining stereopsis. A neural basis 1s 
postulated.—Journal abstract. 

3400. Whitcraft, Carol J. & Jones, John P. (Texas 
Rehabilitation Commission, Austin) A survey of atti- 
tudes about sterilization of retardates. Mental Retarda- 
tion, 1974(Feb), Vol. 12(1), 30-33.— Voluntary steriliza- 
tion has been proposed as a method of contraception, as 
a factor in decreasing the incidence of retardation, and 
as a method enhancing the rehabilitative potential of 
Tetardates. Reported attitudes of 652 parents and 
professionals show strong support (85.8%) for steriliza- 
tion of retardates.— Journal abstract. 

3401. Willey, Norman R. & McCandless, Boyd R- 
(Indiana Central Coll.) Social stereotypes for normal, 
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educable mentally retarded, and orthopedically handi- 
capped children. Journal of Special Education, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 7(3), 283-288.—Analyzed attitudes of 341 children 
in 12 5th-grade classes (median age = 10 yrs) by asking 
them to check a list of 46 descriptive words or phrases as 
they felt the words applied to (a) themselves Oe, 
members of their own class), (b) other 5th-grade classes, 
(c) educable mentally retarded (EMR) pupils, and (d) 
orthopedically handicapped (OH) pupils. EMRs were 
asked to rate themselves and the 5th graders. Positive 
self-perceptions were held equally by normal Ss and 
EMRs; both groups viewed themselves more favorably 
than they were viewed by the other group. Normal Ss 
viewed members of their own class more favorably than 
they viewed those in other classes. A generally unfavora- 
ble stereotype was held for the EMRs, not only as to 
their academic difficulties but in the social-personal area. 
EMRs saw Sth graders unfavorably. Positive social 
stereotypes were held by normal Ss toward OHs; these 
attitudes were unrealistic and did not appear to be 
carried over into behavior. The general purport of results 
is that by age 10 considerable similarity of attitude has 
developed among both normal and retarded children. 
—I. Davis. 

3402. Wilton, Keri M. & Boersma, Frederic J. (U. 
Canterbury, Christchurch, New Zealand) Eye move- 
ment, surprise reactions and cognitive development. 
Rotterdam, Netherlands: Rotterdam U. Press, 1974. vii, 
69 p.—Reports 4 studies in which intellectual develop- 
ment and its acceleration in mentally retarded and 
normal children were examined. Conservation acquisi- 
tion was used as a developmental index, and Piaget’s 
definitional criteria were adopted and used to discuss the 
findings of possible cognitive structural differences 
between normal and retarded children. (5 p ref) 


Speech Disorders 


3403. Carpenter, Robert L. & Augustine, Lloyd E. (U. 
Washington, Child Development & Mental Retardation 
Center) A pilot training program for parent-clinicians. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
38(1), 48-58.—4 mothers of children with a variety of 
communication disorders received training in behavior 
change techniques at a 2-day workshop. The goal was to 
teach the mothers to use a specific instructional 
approach which involved an antecedent-behavior-conse- 
quence paradigm. For each case, specific child and 
parental behaviors were determined by a speech patholo- 
gist. Follow-up was accomplished by mail and telephone 
contact. Positive changes occurred in 3 of the 4 children 
over a 2-3 mo period. It is suggested that such an 
approach should be useful where speech pathology 
services are limited or where daily treatment 1s required. 
—Journal abstract. A 

3404. Danzger, Miriam & Halpern, Harvey. Relation 
of stuttering to word abstraction, part of speech, word 
length, and word frequency. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 959-962.—Obtained oral respon- 
ses from 16 stutterers to word stimuli counterbalanced 
according to abstraction level, part of speech, word 
length, and frequency of occurrence, and presented 
through the visual modality. Results show that (a) long 
Words produced significantly more nonfluencies than 
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short ones; (b) words of infrequent occurrence in 
language produced significantly more nonfluencies than 
frequent ones; (c) no significant differences existed 
among words of high, medium, and low levels of 
abstraction; and (d) no significant differences existed 
among nouns, verbs, and adjectives.—Journal abstract. 

3405. Ferrier, E. E. & Davis, Marilyn. (Indiana State 
U.) A lexical approach to the remediation of final sound 
omissions. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 126-130.— Tested the hypothesis 
that a language training (vocabulary building) or lexical 
approach to the remediation of final sound omissions 
may be for some children an effective method of therapy. 
A 6-yr-old trainable mentally retarded boy with a 
vocabulary of 5 understandable words, all of which 
contained final consonant omissions, was taught by a 
lexical method. He was required to use the final 
consonant to differentiate between word alternatives not 
previously present in his vocabulary. This method of 
training brought obvious improvement in the use of final 
consonants and should offer an alternative to the 
traditional approach to therapy for some children who 
omit final consonant sounds.—Journal abstract. 

3406. Irwin, Ruth B.; Hulit, Lloyd M. & Nickles, Aleki. 
(Ohio State U.) Effects of varying latencies in the 
stimulus-response paradigm of speech therapy. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 707-713. 
— Compared zero latency to latency equal to stimuli and 
to latency with silent rehearsal of muscular movements. 
30 children with misarticulated /r/ from kindergarten 
and Ist and 2nd grades participated as Ss in each of 3 
latency conditions. Stimulus /ra/ was recorded on tape 
to provide 30 stimulations per S. Tape I contained 
stimuli with no latency, Tape II had stimuli with latency, 
and Tape III contained stimuli with latency and 
conditioning for muscular practice. Responses 1, 10, 20, 
and 30 of each S were judged. Only the responses 
following zero latency yielded significantly improved 
responses after 30 stimulus-response trials. No signifi- 
cant differences were found among conditions after 30 
trials. When change scores between Trials 1 and 30 were 
compared, the zero-latency condition was significantly 
better than the latency. When individuals were studied, 
however, some improved under a given condition 
whereas others did not or may even have regressed. It is 
concluded that it is desirable to continue to use the 
od with latencies adapted to the 
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possess. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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3408. Silverman, Franklin H. (Marquette U., School 
of Speech) Disfluency behavior of elementary-school 
stutterers and nonstutterers. Language, Speech, & 
Hearing Services in Schools, 1974(Jan), Vol. 5(1), 32-37. 
—Investigated the disfluency frequency distributions of 
56 stutterers and 56 nonstutterers (2nd-6th grade boys). 
Each S read a passage and told a story in response to 
each of the 10 Children Apperception Test (CAT) cards. 
Ss' responses were recorded on audiotape. The proce- 
dures used to identify instances of disfluency were those 
developed by W. Johnson in 1961. Results show that, on 
the basis of oral reading and CAT tasks, the degree of 
overlap between stutterers and nonstutterers was greater 
for some disfluency behavior than for others. The least 
overlap occurred with part-word repetition, word repeti- 
tion, and disrhythmic phonation. The greatest degree of 
overlap between the 2 groups was revision-incomplete 
phrase.—S. S. Liu. 

3409. Stark, Joel; Rosenbaum, Robert L.; Schwartz, 
Dorothea & Wisan, Arlene. (Queens Coll., Speech & 
Hearing Center, City U. New York) The nonverbal 
child: Some clinical guidelines. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Disorders, 1973(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 59-72.—De- 
scribes some principles and procedures related to 
language training for nonverbal children. Reinforcement 
theory is discussed and illustrative cases are presented. 
Emphasis is placed on the application of an experimental 
approach to the modification of language behavior. The 
role of recent research in language acquisition, as well as 
the relationship of the language training to the social 
environment, is questioned and discussed. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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3410. Anderson, Elizabeth M. (U. London, Inst. of 
Education, Child Development Research Unit, England) 
Cognitive deficits in So with spina bifida and 
hydrocephalus: A review of the literature. British 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 43(3), 
257-268. 

3411. Appels, A. (Medical Faculty Rotterdam, Neth- 
erlands) Coronary heart disease as a cultural disease. 
Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1973, Vol. 22(2-6), 
320-324.—Tested the hypothesis that the psychosocial 
characteristics of coronary patients reflect some charac- 
teristics of their culture. An index of the degree to which 
à nation is achievement-oriented was correlated with the 
incidence of cardiovascular disease in that nation. For 
the 22 nations studied, the correlations were generally 
positive and significant. This result is discussed in terms 
Of prevention and the physician-society relationship. 
—Journal abstract. 

3412, Baumann, R., et al. (Academy of Sciences, 
Berlin, E. Germany) The influence of acute psychic 
Stress situations on biochemical and vegetative param- 


22(2-6), 131-140.—Examined 20 normal and 30 hyper- 
ensive yr olds during a psychic st 
Situation (repeated mental sët MARS time pe 
sure). The stress situation produced (a) an increase in 
pe Tate and in systolic and diastolic blood pressure in 
th groups; (b) a prolonged persistence of increased 
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pulse rate and blood glucose in hypertensives; (c) 
increased oxygen consumption and muscular tonus in 
both groups, although the pre- and poststress values were 
higher in hypertensives; and (d) increases in noradrena- 
lin, free fatty acids, cortisol, and renin activi ty (orthosta- 
sis effect) in the plasma in both groups. In contrast to 
controls, the adaptation of hypertensives to repeated 
experimental stress situations was markedly disturbed, 
—Journal abstract. 

3413. Benicio, Gildo, et al. (Federal U. Pernambuco, 
Inst. of Neurology & Neurosurgery, Recife, Brazil) [A 
study on epilepsy and public opinion: Results of an 
inquiry undertaken in Recife, Brazil.] (Port) Neurobiolo- 
gia, 1972(Oct), Vol. 35(4), 381-390.—Interviewed 210 
persons of different educational, social, and economic 
levels to ascertain the degree of knowledge and under- 
standing of epilepsy in the general population. The lack 
of minimal information on the basic problems of 
epilepsy in all educational levels indicates the need for 
educational programs to explain the disease to the 
general population.— English summary. 

3414. Benton, R. B.; Permenter, N. A.; Baylor, J. & 
McLelland, P. (Texas Tech U., Research & Training 
Center in, Mental Retardation) Evaluating the work 
potential of blind multiply handicapped persons for the 
manufacture of bath perfume. New Outlook for the 
Blind, 1974(Jan), Vol. 68(1), 20-24.—In order to evaluate 
the work potential of blind, severely retarded, multiply 
handicapped persons, a model project involving the 
manufacture of bath perfume was established within an 
already existing program. 15 clients attempted to master 
l or more of the 5 work-station tasks in the operation 
(mixing, bottle filling, capping, labeling, and boxing). 
There were 48 successes in 58 attempts, for an 83% 
Success rate. Of these successes 75% were accomplished 
in only 1 2-hr working day. It is felt that perhaps the 
most important outcome of the study is the shattering of 
stereotypes regarding blind severely mentally retarded 
persons.—Journal abstract, 

3415. Birley, J. L. (Inst. of Psychiatry, London, 
England) Stress and disease. Journal of Psychosomatic 
Research, 1972(Aug), Vol. 16(4), 235-240.— Presents a 
brief survey of certain stresses that precede the onset of 
physical disease. (44 ref) 

3416. Black, F. William. (Fitzsimons Army Medical 
Center, Denver, Colo.) Cognitive and memory perform- 
ance in subjects with brain damage secondary to 
penetrating missile wounds and closed head injury. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 29(4), 
441-442 —Compared performances on the WAIS, 
Wechsler Memory Scale, and Shipley Institute of Living 
Scale for Measuring Intellectual Impairment, for samples 
of 50 young male adults with brain damage secondary to 
penetrating missile wounds (PMW) and 50 matched 
males with closed head injuries (CHI). The performance 
of the CHI sample was significantly less adequate than 
that of the PMW sample on all variables. As a group, 
PMW Ss did not show significant deficits in the areas 
assessed, although individual cases did show deficits. 
Performance on the 3 tests was found to be moderately 
correlated.—Journal su . 

3417. Black, F. William. (Fitzsimons Army Medical 
Center, Denver, Colo.) The utility of the Memory for 
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Designs Test with patients with penetrating missile examinations (i.e., 1 or no signs of CNS dysfunction) had 
wounds of the brain. Journal of Clinical Psychology, significantly lower Verbal IQs than Performance IQs. 
1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 75-77.—Administered the WAIS — Hyperkinesis was not associated with test performance. 
and Memory-for-Designs Test (MFD) to 37 young (19 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

adults (mean age = 20 yrs) with recent penetrating 3421. Breakey, Arnold S.; Wilson, James J. & Wilson, 
missile wounds of the dura. Mean performance on the 2 Barbara C. (New York Foundling Hosp., N.Y.) Sensory 
tests was significantly negatively related. Group mean and perceptual functions in the cerebral palsied: III. 
performance on the WAIS and MFD was not signifi- Some visual perceptual relationships. Journal of Nervous 
cantly impaired. The utility of MFD cutting scores to ` & Mental Disease, 1974(Jan), Vol. 158(1), 70-77.—1Inves- 
classify the presence of brain damage and hemispheric tigated the relationships between specific aspects of 
localization was not demonstrated. The lack of expected peripheral ocular defects and perceptual deficits in 60 
results may be accounted for in part by the nature and — spastics, 60 athetoids, and 60 nonneurologically impaired 
hemispheric locus of lesions in the Ss.—Journal summary. $s in 5 age ranges (7-9, 10-12, 13-15, 16-18, and 19-21 
3418. Boll, Thomas J.; Heaton, Robert & Reitan, yrs) Visual system evaluation included measures of 
Ralph M. (U. Virginia, Medical School, Div. of Child & ` refractive error, amblyopia, visual acuity, and examina- 
Adolescent Psychiatry) Neuropsychological and emo- tion of the cornea and lens for opacification. Sensory 
tional correlates of Huntington’s chorea. Journal of and perceptual tests included depth perception, limb 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1974(Jan), Vol. 158(1), 61-69. localization, and concept formation. Ss also completed 
—Investigated intellectual, perceptual, psychomotor, the Full-Range Picture Vocabulary Test. Results indicate 
and motor impairment in 11 patients with Huntington’s that cerebral palsied children and adolescents varied 
chorea (mean age = 46.9 yrs). Comparisons of these Ss — greatly in visual system deficits and that spastics showed 
were also made with a control group of 11 Ss matched ^ gore deficits than athetoids. It is suggested that the 
for age and education and 9 brain-damaged Ss equated pattern of significant correlations between visual and 
for the amount of neuropsychological impairment perceptual deficits for these groups may reflect differ- 
(Halstead Impairment Index). All Ss completed a battery ences in loci of CNS damage. (29 ref)—Journal abstract, 
of psychological tests including the Weschler-Bellevue 3422. Brown, Robert A. & Pool, Donald A. (U. 
Intelligence Scale, the MMPI, and the Trail Making Maryland) Levels of expectation and aspiration in the 
Test. Huntington’s chorea Ss showed serious impairment prain injured. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jan), 
in both motor and psychomotor abilities and in a broad Vol. 30(1), 50-53.—Administered a simple task measur- 
range of higher mental functions which are not depend- ing jevel of aspiration to 28 brain-injured and 26 disabled 
ent on motor skills. These Ss also showed MMPI profiles ales, All brain-injured Ss showed signs of emotional 
(elevations on Hs, D, Sc scales) similar to those seen in lability. The recently injured showed reasonable per- 
the brain-daniaged group. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. formance expectations, but tended to state high, unreal- 
3419. Bolton, Brian; Cull, John G. & Hardy, Richard istic aspirations. The chronically injured were extremely 
E. (Arkansas Rehabilitation Research & Training Cen- cautious in expectations, but stated reasonable aspira- 
ter, Fayetteville) Psychological adjustment to hearing fons. The results generally support K. Goldstein's 
loss and deafness. In R. E. Hardy & J. G. Cull (Eds.), a ing model.—Journal summary. 

Educational and psychosocial aspects of deafness. Spring- P Burnside, Irene M. (U. California, Ethel Percy 
field, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1974. xv, 197 p—Factors Andrus Gerontology Center, Los Angeles) Touching is 
which influence psychological adjustment to deafness talking. American Journal of Nursing, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
include the nature and extent of physical damage, 7302) " 060-2063.— Discusses the importance touching 
attitudes of family and friends, and length of rehabilita- dud Es touched had in a group of 3 male and 3 female 
tive efforts. The important role of body image and qj sg yr old patients diagnosed as having chronic brain 
defense mechanisms in adjustment to deafness is dime 

stressed. A review of the literature on the personality, E 424. Cooper A. F. & Schapira, Kurt. (U. Newcastle 
communication skills, and abilities of the deaf is also E England) Case report: Depression, catatonic 


Ty 
presented. Ne nd EEG changes in hyperparathyroidism. 
3420. Bortner, Morton; Hertzig, Margaret E. & Birt Sg Medicine, 1973(Nov), Vol. 3(4), 509-515. 


Herbert G. (Yeshiva U.) Neurological signs and intelli- f to determine the correct 
gence in A e children: Journal of Special — Describes Es i iria with hyperparathyroid- 
Education, 1972(Win), Vol. o, 325-333.—Adminis. diagnos 5 ne stupor. The relationship 
tered the WISC and a comprehensive neurological ` wi aH p SE psychiatric symptoms, and EE 
examination to 198 8-12 yr old brain-damaged children EC EA K 

and 36 normal children matched for age. On the basis ol 8 Ze Corsellis, J. A.; Bruton, C. J. & Freeman- 
the neurological examination, Ss were classified as ` Dorothy. (Runwell Hosp.» Wickford, England) 
exhibiting either hard signs (e.g., motor dysfunctions or Bormi Zu of boxing. Psychological Medicine, 
pathological reflexes) or soft signs (eg, moderate The AE 36), 270-303, studied the brains of 15 
language and speech disturbances, fine motor Cd? ee and investigated their lives h retrospect 
ties, or disturb it). WISC IQ was highes! H ; i families. A characteristic 
in the Ss having. Mer Se and a greater a Losing Seet dentified which appears 
f soft si i i IQ. Brain- : i E 
Eu pue Wee i is ve to be a result of the Ser ane 5 nal eve 
discrepancies, except that Ss with negative neurological of the punch-drunk syndrome. 
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3426. Cucu, I. & Csógür, Elisabeta. [A contribution to 
the study of the psychical factor in bronchial asthma.] 
(Romn) Neurologia, Psihiatria, Neurochirurgia, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 18(4), 313-318.—Based on a study of 30 cases of 
bronchial asthma, it is concluded that bronchial asthma 
is associated with a rich psychological symptomatology, 
particularly anxiety and the asthenic syndrome. (French, 
German, & Russian summaries) 

3427. Cutler, S. James. (Virginia Commonwealth U., 
Medical Coll. of Virginia, Health Sciences Div.) The 
totally deaf, the deafened, the hard of hearing and the 
hard of hearing signer. In R. E. Hardy & J. G. Cull 
(Eds.), Educational and Psychosocial aspects of deafness. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1974. xv, 197 p. 
— Classifies people with hearing problems into 4 categor- 
ies based on degree of hearing loss and method of 
communication. Relationships to the social environment 
and vocational potentials of each group are discussed. 

3428. Dobelle, W. EES Mladejovsky, M. G. & Girvin, J. 
P. (U. Utah, Inst. for Biomedical Engineering) Artificial 
vision for the blind: Electrical stimulation of visual 
Cortex offers hope for a functional prosthesis. Science, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 183(4123), 440-444.—Flectrical stimula- 
tion of the occipital cortex resulted in discrete photic 
Sensations or “phosphenes” in 2 volunteers who had 
been totally blind for 7 and 28 yrs. Stimulation of 
multiple electrodes allowed 1 patient to recognize simple 
patterns, including letters. Both patients made an 
uneventful recovery, and the success of these experi- 
ments reinforces the hope that a functional visual 
Prosthesis can be developed, although many problems 
remain to be solved.—Journal abstract. 

3429. Dusheiko, S. D. (Moscow Municipal Psychiatric 
Hosp. No. 3, USSR) [Senile plaques and Alzheimer 
changes of the neurofibrils in older deceased mental 
Zhurnal Neuropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 
1972, Vol. 72(7), 1029-1033.— Studied the frequency of 
senile plaques and Alzheimer changes in brain intracellu- 


Studies, 1973(Spr), Vol. 4(1), 36-48.— Studied the rela- 


b tuberculosis amon 
women in Salem, Massachusetts, in 1785-1819 by 


tendency to assess c 
umarried women. 


3431. Fields, Francis R. (Veterans Administrati 
Hosp., Lebanon, Pa.) Differential efficiency of SCH 
Sounds and rhythm Perception among brain damaged 
Subjects with and without dysphasia. Newsletter for 
Research in Mental Health & Behavioral Scien 


ces, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 15(4), 13-15.— The performance ot 


dysphasic male hospitalized patients on standardized 
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speech sound and rhythm perception tests Was signifi. 
cantly inferior to that of male patients with nondysphasic 
brain damage or no brain damage. Results imply that 
dysphasic loss includes rhythm Perception, and that this 
Perception is involved in language. 

3432. Fraiberg, Selma. (U. Michigan, Medical School) 
Blind infants and their mothers: An examination of the 
sign system. In M. Lewis & L. A. Rosenblum (Eds.), The 
effect of the infant on its caregiver. New York, N.Y.: 
Wiley-Interscience, 1974. xxiv, 264 p.— Reports results of 
Observations of the smiling, vocalizing, and motor 
responses of blind infants toward their mothers and 
unfamiliar persons during the Ist 18 mo of life. The 
difficulty of developing mother-infant reciprocity in the 
absence of infant eye language and differentiated facial 
signs is discussed, and the infant’s extensive use of hands 
to convey needs and emotions is described. 

3433. Friedlander, Bernard Z. & Knight, Marcia S. (U. 
Hartford, Infant/Child Language Research Lab.) Bright- 
ness sensitivity and preference in deaf-blind retarded 
children. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 78(3), 323-330.— Tested 16 deaf-blind, 
retarded, preschool, postrubella children in an operant 
procedure which allowed them to select preferred 
illumination feedback as reinforcement for operating a 
simple 2-choice lever switch. The purpose of the program 
was to evaluate systematically light sensitivity in children 
for whom such evaluations are not considered possible 
due to imputed blindness and disorganized behavior. AII 
Ss remaining in the program showed light sensitivity 
down to the 5 ft-c level. The need to assess boundary 
conditions of children's visual competence and disability 
as a prerequisite for planning educational procedures to 
take maximum advantage of their residual vision is 
discussed. (16 ref) — Journal abstract. 

3434. Gillman, Arthur E. & Goddard, Dorothy R. (New 
York Assoc. for the Blind, New York) The 20-year 
outcome of blind children two years old and younger: A 
Preliminary survey. New Outlook for the Blind, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 68(1), 1—7.—Conducted a 20-yr follow-up examina- 
tion of the case records of all clients younger than 7 yrs 
of age who were registered at a multifunction agency for 
the blind during 1949-1950 (77 cases). Data revealed re 
25% were still active clients, 20% were EE 
and 15% had attended college-level courses. During t 1 
interim, records of visual acuity indicated minime 
changes with the trend towards increased awareness z 
functional vision. With progressing age, anina ia 
number of diagnoses of defects other than visual wer g 
noted. In 26 cases studied there was a Sip 
correlation between the Social Quotient of the Maxfiel h 
Buchholt Scale of Social Maturity for Use Wit i 
Preschool Blind Children administered prior to 6 yrs 0 
age and WISC Verbal IQ administered after 6 yrs of age 
(16 ref}—Journal summary. S l 

3435. Grant, John A. (U. Maryland, Medical SE 
Baltimore) The early detection of hearing loss. In R. ! 1 
Hardy & J. G. Cull (Eds.), Educational and psychosocia 
aspects of deafness. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas. 
1974. xv, 197 p—Describes the available E 
techniques for the early detection of hearing loss. E 
essential elements, advantages, and problems © 
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hearing screening program are discussed, and the causes 
and treatment of hearing loss are briefly examined. 

3436. Guimond, Joyce. (Crittenton Hosp., Rochester, 
Mich.) We knew our child was dying. American Journal 
of Nursing, 1974(Feb), Vol. 74(2), 248—249.— Discusses 
the helpful effect of a nurse's communication of empathy 
and understanding when parents face the death of a 
child. Such communication can facilitate acceptance of 
death and coping with anguish and make long-term 
adjustment easier to endure.—R. S. Albin. 

3437. Herring, Fred H. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., C linical & Counseling Psychology Service, Den- 
ver, Colo.) Organic illness in a patient with hysterical 
personality features: A case report. Hospital & Commu- 
nity Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 25(1), 37-39.—Reports 
the case of a 42-yr-old male referred for psychotherapy 
to help alleviate a period of amnesia and a neurological 
syndrome that was considered to be functional. The 
neurological symptoms were later found to be organic 
and were relieved by surgery, demonstrating that a 
patient with obvious functional symptoms might have 
obscure organic ones as well. 

3438. Higgins, Leslie C. Classification in congenitally 
blind children: An examination of Inhelder and Piaget's 
theory. American Foundation for the Blind, Research 
Series, 1973, No. 25, 52 p.— Studied the relationships 
between blindness and the mental structures underlying 
classifications. Ss were 39 5-11 yr old congenitally totally 
blind children and 18 sighted 7-9 yr olds in 3 control 
groups. Aspects of classificatory behavior were measured 
with 3 instruments. Results are discussed in terms of J. 
Piaget’s theory of intelligence. Although most of the 
lindings relate strictly to the blind Ss, 2 general 
deductions are also made: (a) blindness per se is not 
sufficient to delay formation of the intellectual structures 
of classification; and (b) the fact that deficiencies in the 
classificatory behavior of the blind Ss appear to be of 
perceptual rather than of intellectual origin indicates that 
the relationship between blindness and cognitive func- 
tion should be viewed in multidimensional terms. 
Considered collectively, the findings uphold Piaget’s 
thesis that there are stages in intellectual development 
which are exhibited universally in the intelligent behav- 
ior of human beings, and his analysis of the 3 modes of 
knowing—figurative, symbolic, and operative—is felt to 
provide a useful perspective. (35 ref)—Journal summary. 

3439. Ingram, C. Robert; Phegan, Kathryn J. & 
Blumenthal, Herman T. (Washington U.) Significance of 
an aging-linked neuron binding gamma globulin fraction 
of sera. Journal of Gerontology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 29(1). 
20-27.— The appearance of antibodies directed against 
an individual’s own cells (autoimmunity) has been 
observed to be an aging-related phenomenon commonly 
involving (in the human) such organs as the thyroid, 
adrenal, and the lining epithelial cells of the stomach. 
The present report demonstrates that, over time, there is 
also an increasing prevalence of autoantibodies against 
neurons of the brain. Moreover, the intensity with which 
these antibodies bind to neurons also appears to increase 
with advancing age. There seems to be considerable 
variation between individuals as to which sites in the 
brain these antibodies bind to neurons, but the earliest 
site of binding seems most often to be the occipital lobe 
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E SE e theories as to how these 
s mi originate are s E 
—Journal abstract. : prese 

3440. Jeremiah, D. E., et al. (West Riding Count 
Health Dept, Wakefield, England) Down's Hic 
and diabetes. Psychological Medicine, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
3(4), 455-457.—Conducted a survey to determine the 
prevalence of diabetes in people with Down's syndrome 
at training centers in England. Out of a total of 914 Ss 
known to the County Health Department às having this 
condition, 456 attended either junior or adult training 
centers and, of these, 404 provided urine specimens on 2 
separate occasions. There were 7 cases of diabetes: a 
prevalence of 17/1,000. The rate among children aged 
0-14 yrs was 20.6/1,000, which is considerably higher 
than expected in a population of this age group. It is 
postulated that there is an underlying defect of carboh- 
ydrate metabolism in people with Down’s syndrome. 
—Journal abstract. 

3441. Jus, A. & Jus, K. (U. Laval, Medical Faculty, 
Quebec, Quebec, Canada) [Reception, perception and 
the consciousness threshold.] (Fren) Vie médicale au 
Canada frangais, 1974(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 54-60.—Summa- 
rizes the authors’ previous studies of subthreshold stimuli 
in normal $s, the threshold of reception and perception 
in patients with alterations of consciousness in petit mal, 
and the threshold of perception and reception during 
sleep. It is concluded that (a) the stimuli between the 
reception and the perception threshold during wakeful- 
ness can determine human behavior; (b) the conditioned 
reactions in the states of altered consciousness in petit 
mal are determined by the length and spatial distribution 
of paroxysmal discharges and by the character of the 
stimuli; (c) the threshold of perception during slow sleep 
is determined by the intensity of the stimulus and by its 
emotional content; and (d) the threshold of perception 
during rapid sleep is selectively blocked for stimuli from 
the “outer flow” and open for stimuli from the “inner 
flow,” which might originate from memory traces. (22 
ref)—English summary. 

3442, Kaufman, Nadeen L. & Kaufman, Alan S. 
(Teachers Coll., Columbia U.) Comparison of normal 
and minimally brain ctioned children on the 
McCarthy Scale of Children's Abilities. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 69—72.—Ad- 
ministered the recently developed McCarthy Scales of 
Children's Abilities (MSCA) to 22 5-9 yr olds with 
minimal brain dysfunction (MBD) and 2) normal 
controls matched on age, sex, race, and father's occupa- 
tion. The MBDs scored significantly lower than the 
controls on most of the MSCA tests, especially the ones 
involving numerical, nonverbal, and sequencing abilities. 
The groups did not differ significantly on the establish- 
ment of hand dominance. Of particular interest was the 
low mean General Cognitive Index obtained by the 
MBD children, which was more consistent with their low 
level of school achievement than was their mean. IQ. 
Results suggest that the McCarthy Scales may rove 
useful for the assessment of learning disabled children. 
—Journal summary. 

3443. Kidwell, Ann M. & Greer, Peter S. 

rception and the nonvisual experience: Designing and 
manufacturing mobility maps. New York N.Y.: 
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American Foundation for the Blind, 1973. xvii, 192 p. 
$5.95.—Discusses haptic and auditory perception with 
particular reference to the problems of the blind in a new 
environment. A detailed description is presented of a 
haptic map developed at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology as an aid to blind students. 

3444. Kimball, C. P.; Quinlan, D.; Osborne, Florence 
& Woodward, B. (U. Chicago) The experience of cardiac 
surgery: V. Psychological patterns and prediction of 
outcome. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1973, Vol. 
22(2-6), 310-319.—Using psychiatric interviews and a 
battery of psychological tests (e.g., the WAIS and 
Multiple Affect Adjective Check List), 180 patients 
hospitalized for cardiac surgery were evaluated both 
before surgery and after surgery for a period of up to 30 
mo. An analysis of the interview led to the identification 
of variables having prognostic value for long-term 
survival. Psychological tests and surgical and demo- 
graphic variables were less helpful for predicting surviv- 
al. The characteristics of 4 groups of patients classified 
on the basis of the psychiatric variables are described. A 
previous study by the investigators demonstrated that (a) 
short-term survival was more a function of operative 
variables and related to the postoperative factor orienta- 
tion; and (b) a 2nd postoperative factor, dysphoria 
correlating with complications, predicted long-term 
mortality. These findings and the present results suggest 
the need for the psychological evaluation of patients 
both pre- and postoperatively, in order to identify 
emotional and defensive states associated with untoward 
results. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3445. Koch, Michael F. & Molnar, George D. (U. 
Minnesota, Div. of Child Psychiatry) Psychiatric as- 
pects of patients with unstable diabetes mellitus. 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 1974(Jan), Vol. 36(1), 57-68. 
—Conducted psychiatric interviews and administered 
psychometric tests (e.g., MMPI, Rorschach Test, and the 
Bender Gestalt Test) to 7 20-59 yr old patients with 
unstable diabetes mellitus. Clinical characteristics were 
defined by continuous monitoring of blood glucose and 
other biochemical variables. No specific personality 
profile was found, and the Ss reacted in different ways to 
their illness. Findings are discussed with reference to 
emotions influencing blood glucose measurements and 
to the interactions of diabetes and personality. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3446. Koptagel, Giinsel & Reimann, Friedrich. (U. 
Istanbul, Cerrahpasa Medical Faculty, Clinic of Psychia- 
try, Turkey) An investigation on the psychopathology of 
pica and hypochromic anemia. Psychotherapy & Psycho- 
somatics, 1973, Vol. 222-6), 351-358.—Reports results 
of psychiatric interviews in which 22 hypochromic 
anemic patients with pica were compared to 9 hypo- 
chromic anemic patients without pica. It is concluded 
that the stress caused by the actual state of hunger due to 
sociocultural and socioeconomical deprivations, as well 
as by the personal psychological conflict situations and 
by the organic stress of the hypochromic anemia, lead to 
an ego Tegression in the neurotic personality structure, 
resulting in pica. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 


3447. Kuha, S. (U. Oulu, Psychiatric Clinic, Finland) 
Identity disturbances in patients with pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 49(5), 
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546—562.—Examined 59 20-45 yr old consecutive sana- 
torium patients with pulmonary tuberculosis for the 
presence of identity disturbances; 28 healthy controls 
were similarly investigated. The Ss and their relatives, 
friends, and fellow-workers responded to 80 statements 
formulated to reflect the phases of E. H. Erickson's 
epigenetic diagram. By finding the number of statements 
responded to similarly in the questionnaires filled out by 
any 2 persons, a measure for the distance (D) between 
persons was obtained; (ie. a measure for identity 
diffusion). The larger the value of D, the better 
integrated was the S's identity, and the less the identity 
diffusion. The amount of identity diffusion was com- 
pared with psychic disturbances (determined by means 
of a psychiatric interview and a psychological test) and 
with the presence or absence of tuberculosis. It was 
found that it was possible to ascertain the presence of an 
identity diffusion connected with psychic disturbances of 
various degrees and with pulmonary tuberculosis. (15 
ref)—Journal summary. 

3448. Lassiter, Robert A. (Virginia Commonwealth 
U., School of Community Services) Work adjustment for 
people who are deaf. In R. E. Hardy & J. G. Cull (Eds.), 
Educational and psychosocial aspects of deafness. Spring- 
field, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1974. xv, 197 p.—Reviews 
the literature on work adjustment training, defined as a 
treatment process in which work or work elements are 
used to modify behavior. Guidelines for using group 
counseling techniques as an approach to work adjust- 
ment problems of the deaf are presented. 

3449. Lin, Yi-Guang & Rennick, Phillip M. (U. 
Michigan) Correlations between performance on the 
Category Test and the Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
Scale in an epileptic sample. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 62-65.—Investigated 
the intellectual correlates of the Category test of the 
Halstead Impairment Index in 239 epileptics. Highly 
significant correlations were found between the total 
error score of the Category test and (a) WAIS Verbal, 
Performance, and Full Scale IQ scores and (b) 3 factor 
Scores determined by J. A. Cohen's WAIS factor analytic 
technique. Results indicate that combination scores are 
better predictors of performance on the Category test 
than most of the individual subtests. The understanding 
of the salient intellectual correlates of the Category test 
should help clinicians study cerebral dysfunction and 
diagnosis.—Journal summary. 

3450. Logue, Patrick E.; Platzek, Denna; Hutzell, 
Robert & Robinson, Bryan. (Florida State U.) Neurologi- 
cal, neuropsychological and behavioral aspects of Gilles 
de la Tourette's syndrome: A case. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 855-861.—Notes that Gilles 
de La Tourette’s syndrome is a rare phenomenon 
consisting of motor tics, vocal utterances, and in some 
cases coprolalic behavior. Whether the etiology !$ 
psychological or organic is a point of continuing debate. 
Detailed neurological and psychological assessment data 
are presented for a 12-yr-old boy. A number of 
deficiencies were found, especially in higher level 
Cognitive activities, suggesting chronic diffuse organic 
impairment. The cross-cultural similarity of symptoms 
and the organic signs found in similar case studies 
Suggest CNS etiology in the initial stages of the 
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syndrome. However, considering the multistep develop- 
mental aspects of the problem, it is concluded that a 
shaping process into the final high-rate coprolalic 
verbalizations due to selective environmental contingen- 
cies could be hypothesized.—Journal abstract. 

3451. MacCallum, W. A. (Purdysburn Hosp., Belfast, 
Northern Ireland) Capgras symptoms with an organic 
basis. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
123(577), 639-642.— Cites 5 Capgras cases in which a 
definite organic cause or a likely physical basis was 
found. It is suggested that, despite the presence of 
apparently appropriate psychopathology, a brain lesion 
should be sought in all such cases. 

3452. Mann, A. H. (Bethlem Royal & Maudsley 
Hosps, London, England) Cortical atrophy and air 
encephalography: A clinical and radiological study. 
Psychological Medicine, 1973(Aug), Vol. 3(3), 374-378. 
—49 patients with radiological evidence of cortical 
atrophy were followed up 5-10 yrs after their radio- 
graphic examination. The survivors were examined 
personally. The original radiographs were then reas- 
sessed to establish features indicating a good and poor 
prognosis. It is noted that dimensions of the body of the 
lateral ventricle distinguished good and poor prognosis, 
whereas the appearance of the cortical surface did not. 
—Journal abstract. 

3453. Marcoux-Painchaud, Claude. [Child's 
psychological reactions to a physical disease.] (Fren) 
Vie médicale au Canada francais, 1972(Apr), Vol. 1(4), 
398-399.— Discusses the psychological reactions of the 
child and his parents to the child's physical illness, and 
considers the role which the physician can play in 
helping to restore the whole family to a state of balance 
and well-being. It is noted that physical disorders 
provoke emotional reactions in everyone, but that the 
effect on the child is especialy evident. Sickness 
frequently causes anxieties in children which stem. either 
from the illness itself or from fantasies accompanying the 
illness, These anxieties may increase if the child is 
hospitalized. Several methods of dealing with children of 
different ages hospitalized for various types of illness are 
Suggested. It is concluded that the parents have an 
important role to play, especially where the child suffers 
from chronic illness. The doctor should consider restora- 
tion of the family’s equilibrium as part of the treatment 
goal.—A. Farrell. 

3454. McDonald, Eugene T. & Schultz, Adeline R. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Communication boards for 
cerebral-palsied children. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Disorders, 1973(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 73-88.— Presents guide- 
lines for the construction and use of communication 
boards with cerebral palsied children who, because of 
Severe motor disability, are unable to develop functional 
Speech. A case history is reported to illustrate the 
COnsiderable improvement in linguistic skills which 
Occurs when such children are able to express their 
thoughts and feelings. 

3455. McFie, John & Robertson, Jean. (Charing Cross 
Hosp., London, England) Psychological test results of 
children with thalidomide deformities. Developmental 
Medicine & Child Neurology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 15(6), 
197727.—In 56 7-10 yr old children with limb deformi- 
ties attributed to thalidomide, 4 were of subnormal 
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intelligence. Terman-Merrill IQs of the other 52 were 
within or above normal range. Those with upper limbs of 
normal length had mean performance IQs significantly 
higher than verbal IQs. 80% were to some extent 
dependent on help from others with daily activities. 44% 
preferred the left hand or foot for writing—P. W. 
Pruyser. 

3456. Meyendorf, Rudolf & Förster, Christoph. (U. 
Munich, Psychiatric & Neuroclinic, W. Germany) [The 
clinical syndrome of presenile idiopathic encephalopa- 
thy ('"Jakob-Creutzfeldt syndrome") or spongiform 
encephalopathy.] (Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie. und 
Nervenkrankheiten, 1973, Vol. 218(1), 1-40.—Describes 
the clinical symptomatology of 4 cases of the Jakob- 
Creutzfeldt syndrome or spongiform encephalopathy. 
The disease frequently began in late summer and there 
were frequent concomitant gastrointestinal symptoms. It 
is noted that the Jakob-Creutzfeldt syndrome must be 
considered when presenile dementia occurs with sudden 
onset and progresses rapidly and when fluctuating 
neuropsychiatric symptoms are combined with severe 
periodic abnormalities in the EEG. Psychiatric symp- 
toms of all "endogenous" psychoses were observed 
transiently, from catatonia to paranoid and nihilistic 
delusions. The most prominent neurological symptoms 
were often extrapyramidal hyperkineses and/or athetoid 
movements, but all parts of the CNS may be involved. 
The EEG, although not specific, had rather characteristic 
features: triphasic high voltage sharp waves in periods of 
1-2 sec. In spite of different clinical pictures, all cases 
showed similar neuropathologic features. It is proposed 
that a clear differentiation between Jakob-Creutzfeldt 
syndrome ("classical type" with increased astocytes) and 
other forms of "spongiform encephalopathy" does not 
seem to be justified. (121 ref) —English abstract. 

3457. Meyer, J. E. & Pudel, V. (U. Göttingen, W. 
Germany) Experimental studies on food-intake in obese 
and normal weight subjects. Journal of Psychosomatic 
Research, 1972(Aug), Vol. 16(4), 305-308.— Studied the 
amount of food intake in a cumulative time-volume 
diagram of 64 normal, 38 overweight, and 16 under- 


t Ss. 2 different types of cumulative intake curves 


wei a 
were distinguished: (a) the intake curve in which 80% of 


the total fluid is taken within the Ist half of the drinking 
time, and (b) the linear curve in which up to 50% is taken 
within the Ist half of the time. In normal Ss, the Ist 
curve, or biological satiation curve, is found more 
frequently while obese Ss show a statistically significant 
tendency towards the linear curve. The means of the 
average caloric intake was approximately the same in all 
3 groups, but the standard deviation differed significant- 
ly. The amount of food-intake varied in obese more than 
in normal and underweight Ss both inter- and intraindi- 


i —W. G. Shipman. 
n Stee, Herbert L. (Children’s Hosp., 
Medical Center, Boston, Mass.) Lead poisoning in 
children: Neurologic implications of widespread sub- 
clinical intoxication. Seminars in Psychiatry, 1973(Feb), 


Vol. 5(1), 47-54.—Discusses exogenous toxins and lead 
in particular, which have been implicated in causing 
impaired brain function. Those children in whom the 
elevated body lead content is unrecognized due to 
asymptomatic behavior still endure neurological and 
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psychological impairment. The onset and symptomatolo- 

of lead poisoning is discussed. Concentration of lead 
in the blood is the generally accepted standard of 
toxicity. It is suggested, however, that other signs of lead 
poisoning and vulnerability (e.g., tooth lead levels and 
age). Minor degrees of perceptual and cognitive impair- 
ment, motor in coordination, and disturbances in 
attention can easily escape detection. The health threat is 
especially great among the urban poor, where exposure 
to lead is likely and detection is unlikely. The need for 
social and medical action is emphasized. (38 ref)—R. S. 
Albin . 

3459. Nelson, Thomas M. & MacDonald, Brian H. (U. 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Experience of cause in 
sighted and blind samples. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 903-910.—Investigated whether 
perceptual causality occurs in those never experiencing 
vision (i.e., in the early blind). A preliminary and a main 
experiment were conducted, each with 3 different and 
separate samples: 10 blindfolded, sighted undergradu- 
ates; 10 early blinded Ss, and 10 late blinded Ss. Fixed 
sequences of haptic stimulation “causal” and “noncau- 
sal" in type evoked the same reports from early as from 
late blinded and normal Ss. Also, different semantic 
structures appeared to be applied by the early blind, as 
contrasted to the late blind and sighted Ss, to phenome- 
na that are primarily (but not solely) visual in nature. It 
is concluded that the reports of causal interactions given 
by the early blind do not represent verbal habits based 
on vision but reflect causal experience unrelated to 
vision.—Journal abstract. 

3460. Neuringer, Charles; Goldstein, Gerald & Jannes, 
Dale T. (U. Kansas) The relationship between age and 
qualitative or quantitative impairment of abstract 
reasoning in the brain damaged. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 123(2), 195-200.—Investi- 
gated the hypothesis that type of abstract reasoning 
impairment is related to age. 40 brain-damaged patients 
were divided into 4 age groups (30-39, 40-49, 50-59, and 
over 60 yrs) and evaluated by a concept identification 
task which yields data as to whether impairment is 
qualitative or quantitative. Results indicate that the 
greatest amount of qualitative-type impairment occurred 

among the older brain-damaged Ss.—Journal abstract. 

3461. O'Malley, John E. & Eisenberg, Leon. (Madigan 
General Hosp, Tacoma, Wash. The hyperkinetic 
syndrome. Seminars in Psychiatry, 1973(Feb), Vol. 5(1), 
95-103.— Discusses the hyperkinetic syndrome, which is 
a symptom constellation of motor restlessness, short 
attention span, learning difficulties and emotional 
lability. Problem behavior in school usually results. 
Family history often suggests a similar behavior pattern 
in the child's father or sibling. Prevalence among boys is 
much higher than for girls. The possible etiology RU. 
vague and may include complications in pregnancy, 
defects in functioning of monoaminergic neurons, 
and/or lowered excitability of the midbrain reticular 
activating system. Treatment by environmental manipu- 
lation, medication, and psychotherapy elicits varyin, 
degrees of improvement. The most effective drugs are ihe 
stimulants dextroamphetamine and methylphenidate. 
Psychotherapy by itself is not usually adequate in 
treating hyperkinetic children. The need for continued 
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follow-up of these children is emphasized. (32 ref)—R. „S. 
Albin. 

3462. Omenn, Gilbert S. (U. Washington, Div. of 
Medical Genetics) Genetic issues in the syndrome of 
minimal brain dysfunction. Seminars in Psychiatry, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 5(1), 5-17.—Suggests that minimal brain 
dysfunction (MBD), like other complex behavioral 
phenotypes, is probably highly heterogeneous, with. 
important predisposing genetic determinants in at least 
some cases. Additional epidemiological studies are 
needed to evaluate the frequencies of MBD in general 
population groups and among the relatives of affected 
children, including twins and adopted children. Intensive 
clinical, psychological, neurophysiological, and pharma- 
cogenetic studies of the families of selected patients may 
uncover specific causes of MBD, as with mental 
retardation syndromes. Heterogeneity of response to 
stimulant drugs must be sorted so that responsive 
individuals can receive effective dosage, and unrespon- 
sive individuals can be recognized and given other 
therapy. Careful evaluation of the natural history of 
specific syndromes of MBD and of the long-term effects 
of stimulant drugs may provide a sounder framework for 
testing and treating these children. (66 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

3463. Preston, Tonie. (Kansas State Nurses Assn.) 
When words fail. American Journal of Nursing, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 73(12), 2064-2066.—Describes how the 
nonverbal signals—touching, gesturing, smiling—learned 
in childhood can greatly assist a nurse in her communi- 
cation and work with elderly chronic brain syndrome 
patients. 

3464. Quigley, Stephen P. (U. Illinois, Inst. for 
Research on Exceptional Children) The deaf student in 
colleges and universities. In R. E. Hardy & J. G. Cull 
(Eds.), Educational and psychosocial aspects of deafness. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1974. xv, 197 p. 
—Discusses reasons for the rapid increase in higher 
education opportunities for deaf students within the past 
10 yrs. The curriculum and facilities of several higher 
education institutions for the deaf are described, and a 
complete list of postsecondary schools for the deaf is 
provided. 

3465. Regan, D. & Spekreijse, H. (U. Keele, England) 
Evoked potential indications of colour blindness. Vision 
Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 89-95.—Conducted tests 
with 1 color-blind and 6 normal Ss which present 
evidence that evoked brain potentials elicited by chang- 
ing the chromatic contrast of a 2-colored visual pattern 
Bive clear indications of color blindness. The appearance 
of equiluminant red and green checks evoked potentials 
in normal Ss. On the other hand, the amplitudes of the 
deuteranopic S's responses attenuated sharply when the 
brightness of the red and green checks were made equal. 
In the deuteranope, but not in the normal, pattern- 
reversal responses were generated by changing the 
relative brightness of adjacent equiluminant red an 
green checks. In the deuteranope, visual signals elicited 
by red and green checks converged before the site of 
Physiological responses to contrast. A pure brightness 
channel, if such exists, would not contain a contrast- 
Sensitive mechanism. (French, German, & Russian 
Summaries) (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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3466. Reynolds, David W., et al. (U. Alabama, 
Medical Center, Birmingham) Inapparent congenital 
cytomegalovirus infection with elevated cord IgM 
levels: Causal relations with auditory and mental 
deficiency. New England Journal of Medicine, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 290(6), 291-296.—A longitudinal clinical, virologic, 
and immunologic study found 18 patients with inappar- 
ent congenital cytomegalovirus infection among 267 
neonates with elevated umbilical-cord IgM levels. Virus 
excretion persisted in most Ss through the 3rd yr of life, 
and the concomitant antigenic stimulation resulted in an 
accelerated. development of immunoglobulins M and G 
and in continued complement-fixing antibody prod- 
uction in 14 Ss. Some degree of sensorineural hearing 
loss occurred in 9 of 16 Ss tested as compared with 2 of 
12 controls, and, in 4, an auditory handicap was either 
proved or considered likely. A trend toward subnormal 
intelligence was observed in the infected Ss, and 2 
manifested. definite mental and social disability. Data 
indicate that cytomegalovirus infection probably has an 
important causal role in mild to moderate auditory and 
mental dysfunction in childhood. (17. ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

3467. Roghmann, Klaus J.; Hecht, Pamela K. & 
Haggerty, Robert J. (U. Rochester) Family coping with 
everyday illness: Self reports from a household survey. 
Journal of Comparative Family Studies, 1973(Spr), Vol. 
4(1), 49-62.—Surveyed 1,216 families to evaluate the 
effect of family structure and level of functioning on the 
family's ability to cope with everyday illnesses. Findings 
indicate a higher frequency of illness in incomplete 
families and in those with low levels of functioning, but 
approximately the same level of coping ability as in 
complete families. 

3468. Sattler, Jerome M. & Anderson, Nancy E. 
(California State U., San Diego) The Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test, Stanford-Binet, and the Modified 
Stanford-Binet with normal and cerebral palsied pres- 
chool children. Journal of Special Education, 1973(Sum), 
Vol. 7(2), 119-123.—Administered the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test (PPVT) (Form A), Stanford-Binet (SB) 
(Form L-M), and a multiple-choice modification of the 
SB to 80 normal and 20 cerebral palsied preschool 
children. Analysis of variance (ANOVA) results indicat- 
ed that within each of the 2 groups, IQs derived from the 
3 tests were not significantly different, while MA scores 
were significantly different in the normal group only. Sex 
and socioeconomic status were not significant factors in 
the ANOVAs. Intercorrelations among 7 variables in 
each group indicated that MAs and IQs were significant- 
ly related for the 3 tests; socioeconomic status in the 
normal group was related significantly to SB scores but 
not to PPVT scores. Generally, both the PPVT and the 
modified SB proved to be valid instruments, (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3469. Schwartz, Mark S. & Brown, Joe R. (Mayo 
Clinic & Foundation, Rochester, Minn.) MMPI differen- 
tiation of multiple sclerosis VS pseudoneurologic pa- 
tients. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
29(4), 471-474.—Investigated the ability of the 17-item 
pseudoneurologic scale (PsN) and the Hovey 7-item 
complex—both indices of the MMPI—to differentiate 
between a sample of 70 multiple sclerosis (MS) patients 
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and 61 pseudoneurologic (P) patients. The prior cut-off 
score for the PsN scale required modification, and 2 
extreme groups and an indeterminate group resulted in 
correct identification of 90% of the P Ss and 87% of the 
MS Ss. An additional 80 Ss were classified as indetermi- 
nate. Neither disability ratings nor duration from Ist 
neurologic symptoms was a significant variable. The 
Hovey items were not useful.—Journal summary. 

3470. Schwartz, Mark S. (Mayo Clinic & Foundation, 
Rochester, Minn.) Separate versus full MMPI method: 
Reliability of the Pseudoneurologic scale. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 79.—Com- 
pared the separate and full MMPI methods of adminis- 
tering the 17-item MMPI Pseudoneurologic (PsN) scale 
with 51 medical neurologic patients as Ss. The reliability 
was found to be very high by different analyses, 
including a correlation coefficient of .87, which justifies 
comparison of scores obtained by the 2 methods. 
—Journal summary. 

3471. Sheridan, Mary D. The STYCAR Panda test for 
children with severe visual handicaps. Developmental 
Medicine & Child Neurology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 15(6), 
728-735.—Describes a test composed of large white 
letters and other symbols on black grounds to be named, 
copied, or matched by sight-handicapped children. It is 
purported to assess ambiocular and uniocular distance 
acuity, near vision, and distant vision at 1-3 meters.—P. 
W. Pruyser. 

3472. Simons, C.; Kóhle, K.; Genscher, U. & Dietrich, ` 
M. (U. Ulm, W. Germany) The impact of reverse 
isolation on early childhood development: Two and a 
half years of treatment in plastic isolation systems. 
Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1973, Vol. 22(2-6), 
300-309.— Reports the case of nonidentical male twins 
suffering from a combined immune deficiency syndrome 
(a lymphopenic hypogammaglobulinemia) who were 
raised in separate plastic isolation systems for more than 
2.5 yrs beginning at age 7 wks. Long-term isolation led to 
a learning disorder and impairment of intellectual 
capacity, as demonstrated by the Bühler-Hetzer Devel- 
opment Scale. Symptoms involving motor activity (e.B« 
rhythmic rocking) were isolation-specific and disap- 
peared after release from isolation.—Journal abstract. 

3473. Slade, P. D. & Russell, G. F. (Royal Free Hop, 
Medical School, London, England) Experimental inves- 
tigations of bodily perception in anorexia nervosa and 
obesity. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1973, Vol. 
22(2-6). 359-363.— Previous researchers have noted that 
patients suffering from anorexia nervosa often display 
extreme concern over their physical size and weight, and 
that this tendency may reach delusional proportions in 
some patients. The present article describes a technique 
for obtaining à fairly direct and objective mca ue 
of body image perception. The results ofa E ol 
studies by the author on anorexia nervosa and obese 
patients are des and their possible implications 

i .—Journal abstract. k 
aa Snyder, C. R. (U. Kansas) The psychological 
implications of being color blind. Journal of Special 
Education, 1973(Spr). Vol. 7(1), 51-54.—Presents an 
autobiographical account of growing up with and 
compensating for color blindness. 
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3475. Soede, M.; Stassen, H. G.; Van Lunteren, A. & 
Luitse, W. J. (Organization for Health Research TNO, 
Lab. of Ergonomic Psychology, Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands) A lightspot operated typewriter for severely 
physically handicapped ` patients. Ergonomics, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 16(6), 829-844.—Discusses the ergo- 
nomic aspects of the design of a typewriter system for 
quadriplegic patients. The typewriter is operated by 
moving a light source fixed to the head of the patient, so 
that a lightspot can be projected on the control panel. 
The control panel consists of a matrix of characters, each 
of which is equipped with a light sensitive element. It is 
shown how the character arrangement, the geometry of 
the lightspot and panel, and the way of generating a type 
command were optimized. Some preliminary results 
obtained from normal Ss and 2 quadriplegic patients are 
reported. (French & German summaries)—Journal 
abstract. 

3476. Steen, J. A.; Collins, W. E. & Lewis, M. F. 
(FAA Civil Aeromedical Inst, Aviation Psychology 
Lab., Oklahoma City, Okla.) Utility of several clinical 
tests of color defective vision in predicting daytime and 
nighttime performance with the aviation signal light 
gun. FAA Office of Aviation Medicine Report, 1973(Dec), 
No. 73-18, 16 p.—Examined 137 men of varying type 
and degree of color deficiency and 128 normal controls 
on a battery of color tests, including an anomaloscope, 
the American Optical Company (A-O) Plates (1940 and 

1965 editions), the Dvorine Plates, the Farnsworth- 
Munsell 100-hue, the Farnsworth Panel D-15, the 
Farnsworth Lantern, the SAM Color Threshold Tester, 
and the Titmus Vision Tester Color Plate. Miss rates, 
false alarm rates, and correlations with a daytime and 
nighttime practical test of the ability of Ss to discrimi- 
nate aviation signal red, white, and green flashes from a 
signal light gun were calculated. Color defective Ss 
identified light gun flashes better at night than during the 
day. The Farnsworth Lantern, the SAM Color Threshold 
Tester, the 2 sets of A-O Plates, and the Dvorine Plates 
were binis the best predictors of performance on the 
Dä: bus T Titmus Plate was the poorest predictor. 

3477. Strian, F. (Max Planck Inst. for Psychi 
Munich, W. Germany) [Psychopathology of SE 
of the temporal lobe type.] (Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie 
und Nervenkrankheiten, 1973, Vol. 218(1), 51-65.— Not. 
that encephalitis of the temporal lobe type ZE 
psychopathological symptoms which resemble to en 
dogenous psychoses more than an acute brain syndro: y 
Mood changes, psychotic symptoms, motor stereot6; KC 
and a characteristic disturbance of consciousn ee 
described from a biochemical and neuroph clo GH 
viewpoint. Mood changes involve a feeling d Sti SC 
ness simil 5 SE 

milar to that produced by experimental interfe 
ence with the limbic system. Psychotic symptoms m 
motor stereotypies may be Bud 


similar t i 
psychoses such as amphetamine Bess ERA nM 
nergic and dopaminergic mechanisms. The disturba S 
of consciousness is characterized not by reduced Sr 
ness but by abnormal stimulus response (e. Ze 
habituation and conditioning). The virological” e 
neuropathological aspects of difficulties in the classifica- 


tion of sporadic encephalitis are discussed. (65 ref) 
—English abstract. 

3478. Tew, Brian & Laurence, K. M. (Welsh National 
School of Medicine, Cardiff) Mothers, brothers and 
sisters of patients with spina bifida. Developmental 
Medicine & Child Neurology, 1973, Vol. 15(6, Suppl. 29), 
69-76.—Compared 59 children with spina bifida and 
their 44 siblings with a control group of 59 normal 
children and their 65 siblings, matched for social class, 
sex, family size, and area of domicile. It was found that 
spina bifida patients have significantly lower IQs than 
their siblings. These siblings, however, are not different 
from the normal controls and their siblings. Maladjust- 
ment in the siblings of patients was 4 times more 
frequent than in the siblings of controls. (17 ref)—P. W. 
Pruyser. 

3479. Tomko, Michael A. & Griffith, Ernest R. (U. 
Cincinnati) Spinal cord injury and sexual function: A 
bibliography. Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & 
Behavioral Sciences, 1973(May), Vol. 15(2), 39-42. 

3480. Touwen, B. C. & Kalverboer, A. F. (University 
Hosp., Groningen, Netherlands) Neurologic and beha- 
vioral assessment of children with minimal brain 
dysfunction. Seminars in Psychiatry, 1973(Feb), Vol. 5(1), 
79-94.—Formulates some basic requirements for the 
neurologic assessment of children with minimal brain 
dysfunction (MBD). The neurologic tests must reflect 
neural mechanisms. The examination must be age- 
specific and standardized for technique and data 
recording: the behavioral state of the child must be 
accounted for throughout the examination. Difficulties 
of interpretation and diagnosis are discussed. A neuro- 
logic profile is presented as a means for the quantifica- 
tion of the results. The method of observation and 
quantitative analysis of “free-field” behavior is discussed 
with particular reference to the MBD problem. The way 
in which insight into the child’s maladaptive behavior 
can be gained by systematically varying the environment 
also is discussed. The method of free-field observation is 
concluded to be particularly applicable to the study of 
behavioral characteristics (e.g., hyperactivity and atten- 
tional disorders), which are often observed in MBD 
children. (29 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3481. Wang, H. Shan & Busse, Ewald W. (Duke U.) 
Heart disease and brain impairment among aged 
persons. In E. Palmore (Ed.), Normal aging II. Durham, 
N.C.: Duke U. Press, 1974. xix, 316 p.—Studied the 
relationship between brain impairment (measured by 
neurological and EEG examinations and WAIS scores) 
and varying degrees of heart disease in 227 elderly 
volunteers. Data suggest that brain impairment in old 


ae is related to heart failure but not to heart disease pet 
e. 


3482. Watson, Charles G. (Veterans Administration 
BEA St. Cloud, Minn.) A simple bivariate screening 
technique to separate NP hospital organics from other 
Porc biatric groups. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
RT3(Oct), Vol. 29(4), 448-450. —Used the Benton Visual 
SERO Test (BVRT) and the MMPI Schizophrenia- 

Banicity (Sc-O) scale to develop a screening instru- 
RE for the identification of brain-damaged patients 
zh m a sample of 417 male psychiatric inpatients. Results 

OW that the Organics were best distinguished from. 
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process schizophrenics by the presence of high Sc-O and 


BVRT error scores. BVRT error scores separated 
organics from other psychiatric groups.—Journal 
summary. 

3483. West, Jacqueline J. & Weber, Jack L. (U. 


California, Santa Cruz) A phonological analysis of the 
spontaneous language of a four-year-old, hard-of-hear- 
ing child. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 25-35.—Attempted to demon- 
strate the efficacy of linguistic analysis by using this 
approach to clarify what phonological structures were 
used by a 4-yr-old female who was hard of hearing. The 
phonetic structure of nonintelligible utterances was 
analyzed separately from the phonemic analysis of the 
intelligible, or "comparative," data. For the latter, 
specific phonemes were termed "fairly well established" 
when the S used a number of appropriate allophones, 
although these same allophones may have appeared in 
other classes, and were termed "not established" when 
allophones were not appropriately used. This categorized 
the state of the S's phonemic development. For example, 
in manner of articulation only the stop-resonant contrast 
was present; in place of articulation, only the gross 
labial-nonlabial distinction was consistent. Therapy is 
suggested for more firmly establishing stop-resonant 
contrasts, teaching the concept of frication, and encour- 
aging further development of primitive linguistic stages. 
—Journal abstract. 

3484. Wolff, Peter H. & Hurwitz, Irving. (Children's 
Hosp. Medical Center, Boston, Mass.) Functional impli- 
cations of the minimal brain damage syndrome. 
Seminars in Psychiatry, 1973(Feb), Vol. 5(1), 105-115. 
—Examines and compares the definitions and functional 
implications of the terms “minimal brain damage" and 
“minimal brain dysfunction." A study exploring the 
relation of choreiform movements to behavior disturb- 
ances in the classroom of presumably normal children is 
described. Choreiform movements (ie. jerks of the 
muscle groups all over the body that are small, of brief 
duration, and occur irregularly) and behavior factors 
were recorded for 103 male and 25 female 10-12 yr olds. 
Controls matched for age, sex, social class, and. class 
placement who did not exhibit such movements were 
also evaluated for behavior disturbances. Choreiform 
movement was unrelated to social class. It is concluded 
that even such a questionable measure of neurological 
dysfunction as choreiform movement correlates signifi- 
cantly with behavior disturbances in children who would 
otherwise not come to the attention of teacher, parent, or 
pediatrician. (32 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

3485. Wollitzer, Alison O.; Pulos, Steven M. & Vitale, 
John H. (Veterans Administration Hosp., San Francisco, 
Calif.) A scoring method for the Michigan Sentence 
Completion Test. Newsletter for Research in Mental 
Health & Behavioral Sciences, 1973(May), Vol. 15(2), 
26-28.—Used the Michigan Sentence Completion Test 
to evaluate the psychological effects of cerebrovascular 
insufficiency on 62 inpatients in a Veterans Administra- 
tion hospital. Content analysis indicated that the 
following 10 topic areas were inherent in the test: Social 
Orientation, Childhood, Qualities of Conflict, Goals, 
Self-Concept and Mood, Attitude Toward Women, 
Conscience, Desired Social Order, Anger. and Outlook. 
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Mean scores for each of the 10 categories revealed that 
Ss denied both a socially-oriented and an asocial 
extreme. It is suggested that although the scoring scheme 
was designed for a specific, nonpsychiatric population, 
the method can be generalized to other population 
groups.—R. S. Albin. 
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3486. Arnds, H. G. (Inst. for Psychoanalysis & 
Psychotherapy, Freiburg, W. Germany) [The practice of 
the technique of psychoanalytic-diagnostic anamnesis.] 
(Germ) Zeitschrift für Psychotherapie und medizinische 
Psychologie, 1973(Nov), Vol. 23(6), 238-246.—The diag- 
nosis of psychogenic disturbances, their psychotherapeu- 
tic-prognostic evaluation, and the indicators for different 
forms of psychotherapy require a determination of the 
somatic, psychic, and social status of a patient. The 
procedure for developing and establishing the psychoa- 
nalytical-diagnostic history is discussed. A complete 
symptomatic and character-structural diagnosis, which 
includes prognostic criteria for adequate therapy, is 
based on the attitudes of the examinor and of the patient 
and comprehension of several factors. The factors 
include (a) the physical, emotional, and dispositional 
symptoms which set off temptation and breakdown 
situations; (b) the underlying and characteristic forms of 
assimilation; (c) the motivational framework for experi- 
encing and behaving; and (d) the conditions of personal- 
ity development. (19 ref)—English abstract. i 

3487. Baruk, Henri. (National Academy of Medicine, 
Paris, France) Psychiatry in France. Psychiatric Opinion, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 10(4), 27-30.—Reviews the history of 
psychiatry in France, emphasizing the contributions of 
Charcot and the status of psychoanalysis within the 
mental health field. 

3488. Bellin, Seymour S. & Geiger, H. Jack. (Tufts U.) 
The impact of a neighborhood health center on 
patients' behavior and attitudes relating to health care: 
A study of a low income housing project. In R. M. 
Hollister, B. M. Kramer & S. S. Bellin (Eds.), Neighbor- 
hood health centers. Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath, 1974. 
xiv, 349 p.—Surveyed heads of households concerning 
the actual use of a neighborhood health center and 
attitudes toward health care services, physicians, and this 

articular health center. Data on situational determi- 
nants in health service utilization (egu financial consid- 
erations), knowledge of preventive health measures, and 
other health-care related gs E Gurt 
in, Seymour S. iger, H. Jack. j 
pr s Gf the neighborhood health 


Hollister, B. M. 

centers by the urban poor. In R. M. T i 
. Bellin (Eds.), Nei, hborhood health centers. 
Kramer & S. EE 


i , Mass.: D. 
Bawa female heads of households before and after 


i i Ith center in a low- 
the opening of a neighborhood health 
EH aes to determine their predicted and actual 
acceptance and use of the center. Results indicate the 
center was supported by à majority of the community, 
confirming previous findings of general resident satisfac- 


tion with health centers. 
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3490. Bergeret, Jean. [Normality or pseudo- 
normality.] (Fren) Revue Française de Psychanalyse, 
1972(May), Vol. 36(3), 381-400.— Contends that there is 
an inherent risk in associating normality with certain 
prescribed value judgments (e.g, order, logic, and 
propriety). The notion of normality is particularly 
dangerous when used by medical or political authorities. 

3491. Budzynski, Thomas H. (U. Colorado, Medical 
Center) Biofeedback procedures in the clinic. Seminars 
in Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 5(4), 537-547.—Suggests 
that biofeedback represents a relatively effective tech- 
nique for shaping self-control over certain autonomous, 
internal physiologic events. When these events fall 
outside the normal range of functioning, they constitute 
maladaptive behaviors that can lead to feelings of 
anxiety, or to the appearance of such stress-related 
disorders as migraine and tension headaches, certain 
cardiovascular problems, and sleep-onset insomnia. 
Through biofeedback training, patients learn to maintain 
their physiology within a normal range of functioning. It 
is suggested that biofeedback training could constitute a 
preventive technique to enable individuals to cope with 
the stress of a "future shock" environment. Development 
of self-control of internal functions at an early age might 
be an effective program for prevention of those disorders 
that produce the highest incidences of morbidity and 
mortality in an industrialized, fast-paced culture. (20 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

3492. Chiles, John A. (U. Washington, Medical 
School) Patient reactions to the suicide of a therapist. 
American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1974(Jan), Vol. 28(1), 
115-121.—Describes the reactions of the patients to the 
suicide of their young female psychiatrist. 5 of 7 patients 
were located and interviewed about 1 yr after the suicide. 
3 major areas of concern were noted: (a) the patients" 
feeling of omnipotent responsibility for the death, (b) 
questions about the continuance of therapy, and (c) 
concerns about the fallibility of the dead therapist. It is 
suggested that psychiatrists give some thought to the 
contingencies of a suicide by one of their members and 
that a neutral, competent therapist be brought in for an 
initial postsuicide interview with patients. This therapist 
should have sufficient details to discuss the event in a 
meaningful way.—Journal summary. 

3493. Claridge, G. S. & Brooks, D. N. (U. Glasgow, 
Scotland) A survey of applicants for the Glasgow MSc 
course in clinical psychology: Some implications for 
selection and training. Bulletin of the British Psychologi- 
cal Society, 1973(Apr), Vol. 26(91), 123-127.— Éxpresses 
concern that the conflict over whether the contribution 
of the psychologist in the field of behavior abnormality 
Should be mainly academic or practical is affecting 
graduate training in psychology. To better understand 
the discrepancy between the number of training places 
available and the volume of applicants for them, a survey 
of applicants to schools of psychology in 27 universities 
in the British Isles was undertaken. A short set of 
questions explored 3 areas: expectations of clinical 
psychology, personal experience related to expectations, 
and skills acquired. 67 out of 72 applicants returned the 
questionnaire. Results indicate that applicants saw 
clinical psychology mainly as a practical, helping 
profession.—R. S. Albin. 
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3494. David, Christian. [Some introductory 
observations on the problems of normality.] (Fren) 
Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 1972(May), Vol. 36(3), 
359-372.—Considers the pathological aspects of “nor- 
mality." It is argued that for psychoanalysts to associate 
normality with pathological traits is in effect to preclude 
a clear definition of normal. Various ways of distinguish- 
ing between normal and abnormal Ss are delineated. 

3495. Drabman, Ronald; Spitalnik, Robert; Hagamen, 
Mary B. & Van Witsen, Betty. (State U. New York, 
Stony Brook) The five-two program: An integrated 
approach to treating severely disturbed children. 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1973(Jan), Vol. 24(1), 
33-36.—Employed an integrated treatment plan combin- 
ing therapeutic activities conducted by a child's family, a 
special school, and the hospital for some severely 
disturbed children. After short-term hospitalization, the 
child is gradually returned to live with his family for 
several days a week. The parents are taught to conduct 
an operant conditioning program to modify his most 
troublesome behaviors for the 5 days he is at home. The 
2 days he returns to the hospital, the parents have a 
chance to rebuild their strength, increase their tolerance, 
and remove the need to change all aspects of his 
behavior simultaneously. The child also may attend a 
special school in the community, where the behavior 
modification program is continued.—Journal abstract. 

3496. Elinson, Jack & Herr, Conrad E. A sociomedical 
view of neighborhood health centers. In R. M. Hollister, 
B. M. Kramer & S. S. Bellin (Eds.), Neighborhood health 
centers. Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath, 1974. xiv, 349 p. 
—Suggests that neighborhood health centers have some 
“latent” functions not written into their legislation or 
recognized by their proponents. These include improving 
the image of the black male in poverty communities, 
stimulating and maintaining solidarity among migrant 
farm workers, pacifying hostile communities, discharging 
the missionary-service obligations of the medical estab- 
lishment, and politicizing youth. (22 ref) 

3497. Engel, Bernard T. (Baltimore City Hosp. 
Gerontology Research Center, Md.) Clinical applications 
of operant conditioning techniques in the control of the 
cardiac arrhythmias. Seminars in Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 5(4), 433-438.—Reviews experiments which evaluat- 
ed the clinical application of biofeedback technology in 
the control of cardiac arrhythmias. It was assumed that 
the nervous system exercised a significant role in cardiac 
function and that at least some aspects of this nervous 
control were associated with volitional behavior. 3 types 
of patients were studied: those with premature ventricu- 
lar beats, those with tachyarrhythmias, and those with 
conduction defects. Learning of control by all 3 groups 
via biofeedback training was successful and therapeutic. 
Possible factors in this success which are discusse 
include (a) the peripheral receptors that are stimulated 
by the aberrant cardiac response, (b) the presence of 
alferent nerves transmitting information from these 
receptors to the CNS, (c) CNS properties that permit the 
patient to recognize the information transmitted by his 
heart, and (d) the functional capacity of the heart itself. 
(15 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

3498. Eysenck, H. J. & Rachman, S. (U. London, Inst. 
of Psychiatry, England) The future of clinical psychology: 
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Bulletin of the British Psychological Society, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 2691), 113-116.—Discusses 2 new 
developments in the role of clinical psychology: expan- 
sion into nonpsychiatric fields of health and a shift of 
emphasis from individual casework to the use of group 
techniques. The ensuing changes in the training of 
clinical psychologists, in examination of placebo prob- 
lems, and in speech training, divorce laws and dental 
care are discussed. 

3499. Garfield, Sol L. (Washington U.) Clinical 
psychology: The study of personality and behavior. 
Chicago, Ill: Aldine, 1974. xi, 461 p.—Presents an 
introduction and overview to the field of clinical 
psychology. Topics include the historical development of 
clinical psychology, personality and behavior theories, 
personality assessment and appraisal techniques, the 
clinical interview and case study, psychotherapeutic 
methods, and community psychology and mental health, 

3500. Geiger, H. Jack. Community control—or 
community conflict? In R. M. Hollister, B. M. Kramer & 
S. S. Bellin (Eds.) Neighborhood health centers. 
Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath, 1974. xiv, 349 p. 
—Discusses the development of community participa- 
tion in 1 urban and 1 rural neighborhood health center. 4 
stages of the relationship between sponsor and clientele 
in any organization are identified and related to the 
experiences of the 2 health centers. 

3501. Ginsberg, Leon H. (West Virginia U., School of 
Social Work) The mental patient liberation movement. 
Social Work, 1974(Jan), Vol. 19(1), 3-4, 103.—Briefly 
discusses the patient, legal action, and education-re- 
search groups involved in efforts to reform mental health 
treatment and to protect the civil rights of the mental 
patient. 

3502. Godber, George. (Dept. of Health & Social 
Security, London, England) The responsibilities and 
role of the doctor concerned with the care of the 
mentally handicapped. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 123(577), 617-620.—Suggests that medi- 
cal specialists should use their prestige and influence to 
make a multidisciplinary partnership effective. It is 
argued that the truly medical component of care for the 
mentally handicapped has been provided in the past in 
the traditional institutional settings and it is urged that 
other systems could and should be investigated. 

3503. Gordon, Jeoffry B. The politics of community 
medicine projects: A conflict analysis. In R. : 
Hollister, B. M. Kramer & S. S. Bellin (Eds.), 
Neighborhood health centers. Lexington, Mass.: D. C. 
Heath, 1974. xiv, 349 p.—Describes the participants in, 
and processes and sources of, the conflicts which 
occurred when federally-financed neighborhood health 
centers were established. A conflict behavior model is 
used to discuss (a) goals of the various participating 
agencies; (b) needs of the community; and (c) the 
Processes of influence, arbitration, disintegration, and 
eae among administrators, staff, and clients. (18 
ei 

3504. Graham, Philip. (Hosp. for Sick Children, 
London, England) Child psychiatry and psychotherapy. 
Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied 
Disciplines, 1974(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 59-66.—Recommends 
the reappraisal of traditional methods in child psychiatry 
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in the light of the new methods of treatment, especially 
behavior modification, drug medication, and conjoint 
family therapy. Psychotherapy based on a psychoanalyt- 
ic theoretical framework needs to be carefully combined 
with other approaches so that the needs of individual 
children and their families can be met. Some examples of 
such combined therapy, which itself needs careful 
evaluation, are given. At the present time no appropriate 
training is available in the United Kingdom for psy- 
chotherapists (medical or nonmedical) who wish to gain 
expertise in a variety of approaches. It is suggested that 
this is an area which clinical psychologists, who until 
recently have broadly contented themselves with a 
diagnostic role, might well wish to develop as part of 
their own professional discipline.—Journal summary. 

3505. Haley, Sarah A. (Veterans Administration 
Outpatient Clinic Mental Hygiene Service, Boston, 
Mass.) When the patient reports atrocities: Specific 
treatment considerations of the Vietnam veteran. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 30(2), 
191—196.— Discusses certain aspects of the Vietnam war 
which differentiated it from World War H and the 
Korean Conflict: guerrilla tactics predominated; the war 
was undeclared and became increasingly unpopular; and 
the exposure of war atrocities committed by Americans 
became a national issue. Many Vietnam veterans reflect 
the impact of these differences in their conflictual 
attitudes toward their combat experiences and in their 
psychopathology. The Vietnam combat veteran who 
reports atrocities presents a special therapeutic challenge. 
The therapist's countertransference and natural response 
to the realities of the patient's experience must be 
continually monitored and confronted. If the therapist is 
honest, a therapeutic relationship becomes possible for 
men whom many therapists are, or would be, repulsed 
and frightened by and would never treat. 3 cases are 
presented representing objective responsibility, absence 
of guilt, and neurotic guilt in Vietnam veterans, (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3506. Hawks, David. (Inst. of Psychiatry, U. London, 
England) Conceptual models and manpower require- 
ments in clinical psychology. Bulletin of the British 
Psychological Society, 1973(Jul), Vol. 26(92), 207-209. 


3507. Bruce & Charney, Evan. A 
neighborhood health center: What the patients know 


ink of its ration. In R. M. Hollister, B. M. 
rin &S.S. Bellin (Eds.), Neighborhood health centers. 
Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath, 1974. xiv, 349 p. 
—Interviewed indigent families who had used their 
neighborhood health center to determine their knowl- 

offered and attitudes toward the center. 


edge of services 
Comprehensive health center care was accepted by à 


ajority of users, although a significant minority 
Ge? emorgency-room services. Users seemed more 
concerned with staff and services than with center 
ontrol or management. 
; 3508. Hollister, Robert M.; Kramer, Bernard M. & 
Bellin, Seymour S. (Massachusetts Inst. of Technology) 
Neighborhood health centers as a social movement. In 
R. M. Hollister, B. M. Kramer & S. S. Bellin (Eds.), 
nters. Lexington, Mass.: DG 


7 -hood health ce , 1, 
eet xiv, 34! p.— Discusses social and political 
E cus which led to the establishment of neighborhood 
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health centers, including (a) changes in the structure of 
the health care system, (b) the growth of the civil Tights 
movement, (c) the emergence of the “cycle of poverty 
concept and the resultant federal antipoverty campaign, 
and (d) the resurgence of interest in ideas of “neighbor- 
hood” and “community.” (26 ref) 

3509. Hollister, Robert M.; Kramer, Bernard M. & 
Bellin, Seymour S. (Eds.). (Massachusetts Inst. of 
Technology) Neighborhood health centers. Lexington, 
Mass.: D. C. Heath, 1974. xiv, 349 p. 

3510. Kóhle, K.; Simons, C.; Scholich, B. & Scháfer, 
N. (U. Ulm, W. Germany) Psychosomatic medicine: V. 
Critical theses concerning the future development of 
integrated psychosomatic departments. Psychotherapy 
& Psychosomatics, 1973, Vol. 22(2-6), 200-204.—Presents 
7 theses: (a) Psychosomatic medicine as a service 
stabilizes the system of physical medicine. (b) The 
comprehension of disease in psychosomatic medicine is 
in complete contrast to that in physical medicine. (c) The 
reciprocity between S and object is the basic requirement 
of psychosomatic medicine. (d) Resistance to psychoso- 
matic medicine derives from the contrasting theory and 
practice as seen in physical medicine. (e) The profession- 
al image of the psychosomatic specialist is determined by 
the reform of medical institutions in accordance with the 
results of psychosomatic science. (f) Research into 
communication provides a concept for the future 
scientific and practical development of psychosomatic 
medicine. (g) The development of a therapeutic commu- 
nity in experimental treatment units is required to 
supplement psychosomatic consultant service.—Journal 
abstract. 

3511. Legalos, Charles N. Biofeedback and 
psychotherapy. Seminars in Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
5(4), 529-533.—Presents 2 case histories in which 
biofeedback and psychotherapeutic methods were com- 
bined to treat migraine headaches and insomnia. Rapid 
and dramatic progress ensued, and Ss’ motivation and 
involvement in psychotherapy improved. Results are 
discussed in light of the previously negative views toward 

biofeedback training held by the therapist. 

3512. Lewis, Dorothy O., et al. (Yale U., Child Study 
Center) Introducing a child psychiatric service to a 
juvenile justice setting. Child Psychiatry & Human 
Development, 1973(Win), Vol. 4(2), 98—114.— Notes that 
juvenile courts as presently constituted serve neither the 
interests of society nor those of children. Partly as a 
Tesponse to this criticism, a child Psychiatric clinic 
composed of a part-time child psychiatrist, social worker. 
and psychologist was introduced into an established 
juvenile court. The process and difficulties of the 
esed sh Sat in detail. The significance of 

1s work for the future of the j ile justi 1 
discussed.—Journal abstract. EEN 

3513. Lienert, G. A. & Krauth, J. ü 
Psychological Inst, W. emnes Ge 
frequency analysis: VI. Profile and symptom changes.] 
(Germ) Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychologie und Psychoth- 
erapie, 1973, Vol. 21(2), 100-109.— Discusses the theo; 
and technique of the configuration frequency analysis A 
G. A. Lienert. Therapy-induced syndrome modifications 
and symptom changes are discussed, and it is stated that 
these changes have to be demonstrated for a correct 
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evaluation of results. For that purpose the changes are 
expressed by appropriate patterns of signs and analyzed 
by configuration frequency analysis. The procedures of 
the nonparametric multifactor analysis are described and 
illustrated by examples and tables. (English summary) 
—T. Fisher. 

3514. Mellergard, M. & Leroy, A. (Sct. Hans Hosp., 
Roskilde, Denmark) Diagnostic uncertainty and thera- 
peutic decision. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, 
Vol. 49(5), 570—579.—Evaluated the relationship be- 
tween diagnostic and therapeutic decisions. According to 
a statistical model based on Bayes’s theorem, the 
certainty of diagnoses of endogenous depression, depres- 
sive neurosis, and anxiety neurosis was estimated, and 
the findings were related to the therapeutic decisions and 
the effect of treatment. It is shown that a multidimen- 
sional approach—where the probabilities for additional 
diagnostic categories are considered—gives the best 
predictions, but that therapy cannot be decided on 
diagnosis alone. Evaluation of necessary additional 
information is discussed.—Journal summary. 

3515. Meltzer, H. (Washington U.) Subject matter of 
clinical psychology from 1927-71. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 3-17.—A survey of the 
subject matter of clinical psychology, with the Psycholog- 
ical Abstracts as the primary source material, revealed 3 
distinct periods: 1927-1946, 1947-1960, and 1961-1971. 
The findings in the Abstracts are considered in light of 
events that influenced each period. The number of topics 
investigated each year steadily expanded from 2 in 1927 
and 17 in 1948 to 42 in 1971. The categories used became 
increasingly differentiated. The Ist 2 categories used in 
1927, Nervous and Mental Disorders and Special Mental 
Conditions, were all-inclusive. The 3 top-ranking cap- 
tions in 1955 were Treatment Methods, Diagnosis and 
Evaluation, and Psychosis. The 3 top categories in 1971 
were Psychotherapy and Analysis, Mental Disorders, 
and Behavior Disorders. These show the emerging 
contemporary pattern. The rank order, frequency of 
mention, and percentages of the various topics are 
reported and discussed. Training models are considered 
in light of the emergence of contemporary topics. (27 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

3516. Mueller, John F. (Malcolm Bliss Mental Health 
Center, St. Louis, Mo.) Treatment for the alcoholic: 
Cursing or nursing? American Journal of Nursing, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 74(2), 245-247.— Discusses the doubt, 
discouragement, and myths inherent in treatment of the 
alcoholic. Stages of alcoholism are cited along with 
recommendations for the nurse who is working with 
these patients.—R. S. Albin. 

3517. Murata, Jo E. The nurse as family practitioner. 
American Journal of Nursing, 1974(Feb), Vol. GE 
254-257._The role of the family nurse practitioner 1$ to 
bridge the gap between home and clinic. Responsibilities 
include coordination of health services, evaluation O' 
physical findings, and referral to appropriate resources. 
Case examples are provided.—R. S. Albin. 

3518. Murata, Toyohisa. (U. Kyushu, Faculty of 
Medicine, Fukuoka, Japan) [Child psychiatry in France.] 
(Japn) Kyushu Neuro-psychiatry, 1972(Aug), Vol. 18(2); 
128-132 —Discusses the history of, facilities for, ani 
attitudes toward psychiatric care for children in France. 


| 
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3519. Mynard, Jacques. [Normality, the ideal self and 
mechanisms of relief.] (Fren) Revue Francaise de 
Psychanalyse, 1972(May), Vol. 36(3), 433-438.—Exam- 
ines certain paradoxes in the definitions of normality and 
of ideal self. It is argued that the ideal self can be viewed 
from a narcissistic, regressive, and pathological sense. 
These 3 processes are utilized to obtain relief from reality 
and withdraw into a less real, more pleasant self. Various 
trials of maturity must be bypassed in order for the S to 
pretend to have a certain amount of conscious independ- 
ence.—C. Kokkinis. 

3520. Nakayama, Osamu & Nakayama, Tomie. (Ka- 
wasaki City Rehabilitation Center, Japan) [Speech 
training of a mentally retarded child with operant 
procedures: LI (Japn) Japanese Journal of Special 
Education, 1973(Jun), Vol. 11(1), 22-30.—Describes the 
use of operant conditioning procedures in the remedial 
speech training of a 3-yr-old mentally retarded and 
autistic boy. Training procedures included making 
puzzles, motor and speech imitation activities, and word 
imitation. Appropriate vocalizations and some forms of 
imitative and responsive speech were successfully 
trained. (16 ref) 

3521. Naylor, Kenneth A. & Mattsson, Ake. (U. 
Virginia, Medical Center, Div. of Child & Adolescent 
Psychiatry) Crisis precipitation as observed in pediatric- 
-child psychiatric liaison. Child Psychiatry & Human 
Development, 1973(Win), Vol. 4(2), 86-97.— Describes 
the development of crisis situations in the parents of 3 
pediatric inpatients. The cases illustrate that psychiatric 
techniques, when applied to the evaluation of family and 
social environments, might result in the uncovering of 
complicated psychopathology. Precipitating factors may 
include a stressful initial interview, biases of the referring 
physician, exaggerated parental treatment expectations, 
the sudden release of repressed material, and the 
disadvantages of rooming-in. Resolution was influenced 
in several ways, including the further crisis presented by 
the improvement in the child's illness to the point of 
discharge and the necessary reconsideration of this 
because of the parent's urgent emotional needs. The 
child's discharge was governed by the management of 
the mother’s illness. Close coordination between liaison 
psychiatrist and pediatrician was essential to the treat- 
ment plan. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3522. Nowlin, John B. (Duke U.) Anxiety during a 
medical examination. In E. Palmore (Ed.), Normal aging 
II. Durham, N.C.: Duke U. Press, 1974. xix, 316 p. 
—Administered the Nowlis Adjective Check List of 
Mood to 279 45-71 yr olds 3 times during a medical 
examination. Anxiety self-report levels appear to be 
associated with different, ongoing aspects of the exami- 
nation (e.g., anticipation of the examination) and vary 
with the patient's sex. 

.3523. Panzetta, Anthony F. (Temple U. Health 
Sciences Center) Toward a scientific psychiatric nosolo- 
By: Conceptual and pragmatic issues. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 30(2), 154-161. 
—Considers psychiatric identity as a reflection of the 
adequacy of the nosology used in psychiatry. The 
development of valid nosology in psychiatry depends on 
an understanding of the concepts of arbitrary focus. 
differentiation and standardization, time framing and 
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reductionism, and systems. These principles provide 
conceptual guidelines in the development of nosology, 
and the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental 
Disorders (DSM-II) is analyzed according to each 
principle to point out its shortcomings. Various nosolo- 
gies are valid for development, and the choice depends 
on the use (i.e, the pragmatics of nosology), 3 types of 
nosology are discussed: interventional, descriptive, and 
administrative. Implications are discussed with reference 
to new nosologic systems and their role in establishing 
new limits of identity for psychiatry.—Journal abstract. 
H 3524. Petzold, Hilarion. [The spectrometric method 
in psychotherapy and group psychology.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychologie und Psychotherapie, 
1973, Vol. 21(2), 110-128.—Discusses the diagnostic and 
therapeutic possibilities of the use of spectrographic 
methods in the framework of psychotherapy and group 
psychology and describes various techniques and proce- 
dures. (English summary) (2 p ref) 

3525. Rees, W. Dewi. Bereavement and illness. 
Journal of Thanatology, 1972(Sum), Vol. 2(3-4), 814-819. 
—Suggests that bereavement is a form of illness, and 
presents 6 cases of persons who developed psychosomat- 
ic illnesses after a friend's or family member's death. A 
variety of treatment approaches (e.g. psychotherapy or 
medication) should be considered in these cases.—L. 
Gorsey. 

3526. Rosenbek, Jay; Hansen, Rebecca; Baughman, 
Carolyn H. & Lemme, Margaret. (U. Colorado, Speech & 
Hearing Clinic) Treatment of developmental apraxia of 
speech: A case study. Language, Speech, & Hearing 
Services in Schools, 1974(Jan), Vol. 5(1), 13-22.—Out- 
lines the general principles for treating developmental 
apraxia, a disorder of speech volition due to brain 
damage. The child is helped to acquire intelligible, 
compensated speech through movement sequences, 
visual cues, and phonetic principles. Other treatment 
factors include a limited number of stimuli for each 
therapeutic session and spaced intensive drill. The 
treatment of a 9-yr-old girl with normal intelligence, 
normal hearing, but articulation problems is described. 
Speech intelligibility was clearly improved after 22 
sessions. (17 ref)—S. S. Liu. 

3527. Rotmann, M. (U. Ulm, W. Germany) Psychoso- 
matic medicine: Il. A model of an integrated psychoso- 
matic consultation service. Psychotherapy & Psychoso- 
1973, Vol. 222-6), 189-191.—Describes an 
hosomatic consultation service instituted 
in the clinical section of the department of internal 
medicine at a West German university. The consultants 
were advanced residents in internal medicine and also 
candidates in psychoanalytic training. The consultation 
technique was consulte, p: 

iented. 
E 3528. Rouart, Julien. [What unormal” does not want 
to say] (Fren) Revue Française de Psychanalyse, 
1972(May), Vol. 36(3), 373-380.— Discusses the current 
usage of the term “normal” and the difficulty in defining 
appropriately this usage. Basically, this problem results 
from a general reluctance to answer the question of what 


i idered normal. 
* 359. See Joseph D.; Walters, E. Dale & Green, 


Elmer E. (Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kan.) Psy- 


matics, 
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chosomatic self-regulation of migraine headaches. 
Seminars in Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 5(4), 415-428 5 
— Views migraine as part of a stress-related syndrome in 
which the somatic response is dysfunction of vascular 
behavior in the head. Vasoconstriction in the hands 
occurs as a function of sympathetic activation and 
vasodilation is a l-variable indication of decrease of 
sympathetic flow. From these facts, it is hypothesized 
that autogenic-feedback training for hand-warming 
might be effective in amelioration of migraine, because 
patients are learning to "turn off" excessive sympathetic 
outflow. Sympathetic outflow and relaxation, rather than 
blood volume changes per se, are effective in diminishing 
symptomatology. 75 migraine sufferers were given 
detailed physical and neurological tests and then were 
instructed in biofeedback control. After 150 days, 81% of 
the Ss were helped to a significant extent. It is suggested 
that learning to control hand temperature could be used 
as an indication of learning to control the central process 
associated with vascular dysfunction. (30 ref)—R. S. 
Albin. 

3530. Schüffel, W. (U. Ulm, W. Germany) Psychoso- 
matic medicine: Ill. Patients of the psychosomatic 
consultant. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1973, Vol. 
22(2-6), 192-195.—202 patients from 4 medical wards of 
a teaching hospital were seen by 2 psychosomatic 
consultants over a period of 12 mo. The 3 main activities 
performed by the consultants were: (a) giving advice in 
diagnosis and therapy concerning psychological factors, 
(b) utilizing interaction-centered intervention. techniques 
in patients with affective disturbances; and (c) conduct- 
ing therapy sessions or supervising other members of the 
operational group. Results of the diagnoses performed 
by the consultants show that 42 patients had functional 
disorders, 41 had malignoma, and 119 had various 
diseases covering the whole range of internal medicine. It 
is concluded that both patient- and group-centered 
psychosomatic services are required —Journal abstract. 

3531. Schwartz, Gary E. & Shapiro, David. (Harvard 
U.) Biofeedback and essential hypertension: Current 
findings and theoretical concerns. Seminars in Psychia- 
try, 1973(Nov), Vol. 5(4), 493-503.—Notes that when 
normo- and hypertensive Ss are provided with feedback 
for relative increases or decreases in blood pressure and 
rewarded for these changes, they can learn to exert some 
control over their pressure. Biofeedback research on self- 
regulation of systolic and diastolic pressure, heart rate. 
and patterns of these functions is reviewed, and a general 
model of pattern learning is described. Application of 
these techniques to the control of Systolic and diastolic 
pressure in patients diagnosed with essential hyperten- 
sion is critically analyzed. Problems of prem and 
motivation, personality and life-style, and biais ic 
constraints are emphasized. It is concluded that GE 
back techniques should be viewed as only 1 part of A 
combined behavioral treatment program for È Es a 
aye patients. (46 ref)—Journal abstract. Se 

32. Sehdev, Harcharan S. (Menni ini 
Topeka, Kan.) Adapting the Weed nen e 
Psychiatric records. Hospital & Community Psychiat 
1974(Jan), Vol. 25(1), 31-32.—Discusses the adaption 
of problem-oriented medical record-keeping to child 
Psychiatric records. The system reflects a holistic attitude 
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toward patient care, emphasizes the team approach, and 
provides clear treatment guidelines for the staff. Sugges- 
tions are made for further improvement of this approach, 

3533. Shinfuku, Naotake. (Jikei U., Faculty of 
Medicine, Tokyo, Japan) [Recent trends in the diagno- 
sis and treatment of depression: Method of treatment 
and the results.] (Japn) Kyushu Neuro-psychiatry, 
1972(Aug), Vol. 18(2), 77-81.—Compared 136 depressive 
inpatients and outpatients treated with ECS therapy and 
259 treated with medication. In the outpatient group, 
45.3% of those treated with shock improved and 39.9% 
treated with medication improved. Only slight differ- 
ences were observed in the inpatient group. Marked 
differences were found in the length of treatment of the 
outpatients: 88% of the ECS patients received less than 3 
mo of treatment, while only 5% of the medication 
patients had less than 3 mo of treatment. Differences in 
treatment duration were not as large in the inpatient 
group, but the ECS patients did have shorter lengths of 
treatment. Reasons for these differences are discussed, 
and data on the recurrence of depression are presented. 
—F. Mannes. 

3534. Slovenko, Ralph. (Wayne State U., School of 
Law) Psychiatry and law. Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown, 
1973. xvi, 726 p.—Explains legal concepts for psychia- 
trists and others in the mental health field who are in 
close contact with litigation involving criminal offenders 
and mental-hospital patients. Among the topics consid- 
ered are the question of proof at law; criminal responsi- 
bility; hospitalization admission and discharge proce- 
dures and the rights of committed patients; the effect of 
mental incompetency on agreements and wills; breach of 
confidentiality and psychiatric tort; and family law, 
including divorce, child custody, and abortion. (75 p ref) 

3535. Smail, D. J. (St. Ann's Hosp., Nottingham Area 
Psychological Service, England) Clinical psychology and 
the medical model. Bulletin of the British Psychological 
Society, 1973(Jul), Vol. 26(92), 211-214. 

3536. Smith, Linda C.; Hawley, Christine J. & Grant, 
Richard L. (U. Vermont, Medical School) Questions 
frequently asked about the problem-oriented record in 
psychiatry. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 25(1), 17-22.—Provides answers to questions about 
the use of the problem-oriented medical record in 
psychiatry. The 4 components of the record are the datà 
base (which provides information about the patient 
health concerns), the problem list, initial treatment plan. 
and progress notes. This method is suggested as an 
alternative to source-oriented records. d 

3537. Stepansky, Paul E. & Stepansky, William. 
(Princeton U.) Psychiatry in family medicine: An old 
role restated. Psychosomatics, 1972(Nov), Vol. 13(6), 
380-387.—Notes that emotional disturbances are usually 
Ist reported in the office of the family physician and that 
this is where the primary source of help is anticipated. 
According to one survey, over 60% of patients experienc- 
ing severe emotional crises turn to their family doctor for 
Support and management and over two thirds of these 
receive all of the professional help they need within that 
Context. Various other surveys are noted which demon- 
Strate a large percentage of private patients coming t0 @ 


family doctor for thei i . (30 ref)—A- 
S. Kulkarmi eir emotional problems. ( 
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3538. Sterman, M. B. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Sepulveda, Calif.) Neurophysiologic and clinical 
studies of sensorimotor EEG biofeedback training: 
Some effects on epilepsy. Seminars in Psychiatry, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 5(4), 507—525.— Reviews studies on the 
role of EEG biofeedback training in identifying and 
changing the neuroelectric patterns associated with 
specific neural processes. Research on cats and humans 
is described. In an attempt to verify the hypothesis that 
biofeedback training might alter neural organization 
through directed exercise of specific functional path- 
ways, prolonged training was given to 6 Ss over a 6-20 
mo period. 4 Ss were epileptics while 2 suffered from 
spinal cord lesions. In all Ss significant changes were 
seen in the distribution of EEG frequencies during 
training. A group of 4 normal controls showed a 
reduction in both occipital and central alpha activity 
while the epileptics showed a decrease in abnormal low 
frequency discharge patterns. A discontinuation of 
training after 6 mo, however, resulted in reversals in all 3 
Ss thus terminated. Suggestions are made for future 
treatment and research. (28 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

3539. Stone, Michael H. (New York State Psychiatric 
Inst., General Clinical Service, New York) Child psychia- 
try before the twentieth century. International Journal of 
Child | Psychotherapy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 2(3), 264-308. 
—Summarizes the available literature on the practice of 
psychiatry on child patients from the 16th to the 19th 
centuries and provides illustrative examples, many of 
which have never before appeared in English. The role of 
the socioreligious background of the period and the 
prevalence of anorexia nervosa and hysteria are dis- 
cussed. (43 ref) 

3540. Stroebel, Charles F. & Glueck, Bernard C. (Inst. 
of Living Hosp., Hartford, Conn.) Biofeedback treat- 
ment in medicine and psychiatry: An ultimate placebo? 
Seminars in Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 5(4), 379-393. 
—Discusses whether, in biofeedback control, the S is 
merely altering this cognitive set or whether he is 
responding toa suggestion-placebo effect. The possibili- 
ty is explored that biofeedback procedures may prove to 
be an ultimate placebo by placing both the placebo effect 
and the patient himself in a position of importance in 
prevention and treatment. An ultimate placebo is 
defined as a procedure that provides the patient with an 
effective means of preventing illness and/or potentially 
curing himself. It would help him regulate the pace of his 
daily life-style; of his thought patterns; of his body 
processes, his habits; and his perceptual style; hopefully 
reducing susceptibility to pathologic levels of hyperacti- 
vation when faced with stressful life events. A model is 
Proposed to incorporate placebo-expectancy effects as 
part of the usefulness of biofeedback training. The 
model—Placebo—Active Therapeutic Index—emphasizes 
the need for both these and active factors in changing 
behavior. (27 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

3541. Surwit, Richard S. (Harvard U. Medical 
School, Massachusetts Mental Health Center, Boston) 
Biofeedback: A possible treatment for Raynaud's 
disease. Seminars in Psychiatry, 1973(Noy), Vol. 5(4), 
483-490.—Reviews the physiology of Raynaud’s disease 
and the efficacy of biofeedback in controlling various 
physiologic functions. 5 case studies are presented in 
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which biofeedback was used as the primary mode of 
treatment of Raynaud’s disease. It is suggested that 
although biofeedback cannot, at present, be considered a 
reliable treatment, it might be preferable to more drastic 
surgical procedures. (33 ref) 

3542. Szasz, Thomas S. (State U. New York, Upstate 
Medical Center, Syracuse) Illness and indignity. JAMA: 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 227(5), 543-545.—Considers that physicians have a 
responsibility not only to heal their patients in a 
technical sense but also to preserve their sense of self- 
esteem in the face of an illness which may degrade them 
or reduce them to undignified behavior. The tendency of 
physicians to demote the patient to a childlike role and 
adopt a parental role is pointed out. The language of the 
medical relationship characterizes this trend; the patient 
is often not told his real health status, and the doctor 
uses one language to speak to the patient and another to 
speak about him. The possibility of having one’s personal 
life exposed and of enduring the often humiliating 
examination process is thought to be a major obstacle in 
the refusal of many people to obtain adequate and 
necessary health care. The current issue of “death with 
dignity” is considered to be not as important as “life with 
dignity.” These views are related to Socrates’s resolution 
of the dilemma between prolonging life and maintaining 
dignity.—L. Gorsey. 

3543. Thom, Achim. (Karl Marx U. Psychiatric 
Clinic, Leipzig, E. Germany) [Psychiatry and social 
forces: Critical remarks on a topical discussion and its 
consequences.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie und 
medizinische ` Psychologie, 1973(Oct) Vol. 25(10), 
571-590.—Criticizes psychiatry as practiced in capitalis- 
tic countries. It is argued that the medical model of 
psychiatry tends to be used for rigorous social control 
and that psychopathological classifications as medical 
diagnosis reinforce socioeconomic expectations. Antiau- 
thoritative, democratic forms of group therapies leading 


to therapeutic communities are considered preferable. 
(39 ref)—K. J. Hartman. 

3544. von Uexkiill, Th. (U. Ulm, W. Germany) 
Psychosomatic medicine: |. Subspecialty or an integrat- 
ed discipline? Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1973, 
Vol. 22(2-6), 185-188.—Notes that medical resistance to 
accepting the psychosomatic approach as a special 
discipline has considerably diminished in the last 20 yrs. 
However, the difficulties of integrating the psychosomat- 
ic approach into the institutional branches of somatic 
medicine remain unchanged. The reasons for this 


contradictory attitude and its consequences for psycho- 


ic medicine are analyzed. i 
"EE Walker, Harold L (U. Texas) Communication 
and the American health care problem. Journal of 
Communication, 1973(Dec), Vol. 23(4), 349-360.—Speci- 
of communications that take place in physi- 
ajor variables relating to 
f this relationship are 


fies t 1 c 
cian-patient relationships. M 


defined. 3 statements emerg 
significant variable in the health care problem, (b) more 
information is needed relative to the patient-physician 
relationship, and (c) communication researchers can 


contribute to society's problem of coping with its 


medical ills. (23 ref)—P. J. Federman. 
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546. Zwick, Daniel I. Some accomplishments and 
findings of een health centers. In R. M. 
Hollister, B. M. Kramer & S. S. Bellin (Eds.), 
Neighborhood health centers. Lexington, Mass.: D. C. 
Heath, 1974. xiv, 349 p.—Reviews and discusses the 
accomplishments of federally-funded neighborhood 
health centers in the areas of cost and financing, 
community participation, health care delivery, and 
staffing and management. (70 ref) 


Psychotherapy & Psychotherapeutic Processes 


3547. Asnes, Daniel P. (McLean Hosp., Belmont, 
Mass.) Depression in a patient facing heart surgery: 
Past history and treatment. Psychiatric Opinion, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 10(3), 37-42.—Reports the case history 
of a 26-yr-old male with a history of cardiac defects and 
psychologically stressful living situations. The use of 
weekly psychotherapeutic sessions to manage his depres- 
sion, which followed the knowledge of the necessity for a 
2nd heart operation, is detailed. 

3548. Auestad, Anne M. & Naevested, Marie. (Mental- 
hygienisk Radgivningskontor, Oslo, Norway) Compari- 
son of the therapeutic approaches to two children 
suffering from the aftereffects of physical illness and 
hospitalization. International Journal of Child Psychother- 
apy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 2(3), 345-364.— Presents the case 
histories of 2 preschool children who required psychiatric 
help after experiencing physical illness and hospitaliza- 
tion. The differences in the personalities and families of 
the children and the resulting varying approaches to 
treatment and prognoses are described. The advantages 
of the parents' close cooperation and especially of the 
mother's presence during therapy are discussed. 

3549. Balla, David, et al. (Yale U.) Subsequent 
psychiatric treatment and hospitalization in a delin- 
quent population. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 30(2), 243-245.— Explored the associa- 
tion of deliquent behavior and psychopathology by 
comparing a roster of all male children referred to a 
juvenile court during 2 yrs approximately 20 and 25 yrs 
ago with the roster of persons known to 2 local state 
psychiatric facilities. A total of 78 of 682 referrals to the 
court were subsequently known to one or both of the 
psychiatric facilities, 60 as inpatients. Incidence of 
psychiatric hospitalization during 1972 was significantly 
greater than that of the general state population or of 
males in the 25-44 age range. Incidence of psychiatric 
hospitalization and/or treatment was similarly signifi- 
cantly greater than the incidence in a demographically 
similar random sample from the area studied.—Journal 
abstract. 

3550. Barr, Norman I. (U. Californi 
The responsible world of reality ate SE 

R BY 
Today, 1974(Feb), Vol. "(9), 64-68.—Summarizes Wil- 
liam Glasser's approach to therapy. The patient is 
accepted as a responsible individual whose behavior is a 
problem. The past is never discussed because that 
focuses attention on failure. The therapist becomes 
involved with the client and helps him make commit- 
ments to rational change. The therapist never punishes 
when plans are not kept, but he does strive to keep the 


patient focused on changing behavior in the real world. 
—E. J. Posavac. 
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3551. Becker, R. D. (Heed U., Hollywood, Fla.) 
Therapeutic approaches to psychopathological reac. 
tions to hospitalization. International Journal of Child 
Psychotherapy, 1972(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 65—97.— Presents a 
selective review of recent clinical, psychoanalytic, and 
research literature on the psychopathological reactions 
of children to illness, surgery, or hospitalization. A 
critical examination of an ostensibly “therapeutic” 
procedure, involving the use of puppets and dolls in 
“surgical play,” is reconsidered and given close review. 
The notion that children invariably perceive their 
participation in these sometimes "aggressive" and 
"mutilative" play activities as anxiety-reducing experi- 
ences is systematically challenged. Clinical evidence is 
presented to demonstrate that the indiscriminate use of 
these procedures may, in fact, have a paradoxically 
countertherapeutic effect on some children. An alternate 
clinical model for direct psychotherapeutic presurgical 
and postsurgical intervention, using the mutual storytell- 
ing technique devised by Richard Gardner in 1971, is 
examined. Its clinical usefulness as a principal method of 
therapeutic communication with the hospitalized child is 
advanced. (55 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3552. Bister, W. (Justus Liebig U. Giessen, Center for 
Psychiatry, W. Germany) [Psychoanalytical points of 
view concerning the rehabilitation of schizophrenics.] 
(Germ) Zeitschrift für Psychotherapie und medizinische 
Psychologie, 1973(Nov), Vol. 23(6), 213-223.— Discusses 
a number of psychoanalytical interpretations of and 
Psychodynamic familial research on the schizophrenic 
psychoses. The influence of psychoanalytical findings on 
therapy is demonstrated through a description of 
working conditions of a social-psychiatric oriented night- 
clinic station. (English abstract) (23 ref) 

3553. Calnen, Terrence. Whose agent? A re- 
evaluation of the role of the psychiatric nurse in the 
therapeutic community. Perspectives in Psychiatric Care, 
1972, Vol. 10(5), 210-219.—Cites two revolutions in 
custodial care in psychiatry: the medical-technical and 
the social theory stages. The concept of the therapeutic 
community is described and the specific role of the 
nurse-therapist within it is discussed. Nurse behavior 
toward mental patients that may be considered inappro- 
priate is delineated. The concept of deviance is discussed 
from the viewpoints of several different theorists. (40 ref) 
—R. S. Albin. Mer 

3554. Castro, Lisette; Finder, Joseph & Tomkiewicz, 
Stanislaw. [Dysmorphophobia in the young girl and its 
treatment through photodrama.] (Fren) Bulletin de 
Psychologie, 1973-1974, Vol. 27(1-4), 117-127.—Pro- 
vides a detailed description of the technique of photodra- 
ma and of its use in treating adolescents and young 
adults with reported problems associated with poor body 
image. A description of work with 7 males and 8 females 
(mean age = 18 yrs) who had been described as 
"normal" is presented.—Z, M. Cantwell. 

3555. Cohen, Abraham I. (Postgraduate Center for 
Mental Health, New York, N.Y.) Treating the black 
Patient: Transference questions. American Journal of 
Psychotherapy, 1974(Jan), Vol. 28(1), 137-143.—Deals 
with cetain theoretical and practical problems which 
confront a white analyst when treating a black patient mn 
Psychoanalytically oriented psychotherapy. Basic que" 


. 
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tions involving the development of transference neurosis, 
countertransference, techniques, and modifications in 
analytic work are touched upon. A case history concern- 
ing a 27-yr-old single Negro woman is presented in some 
detail. It is suggested that the white analyst must 
recognize that the roots of the patient's distortions in 
relation to him are not basically familial in the early 
phases of treatment—they are learned, perceptual habits 
based on judgments regarding a mass of white faces with 
which the black patient’s unconscious significant figures 
cannot make a connection until enough distrust and fear 
have been removed. It is concluded that a great deal 
more than | or 2 theoretical models are needed to help in 
this complex analytic problem.—Journal summary. 

3556. Cramer, Albert. [Human behavioral structures 
in suffering.] (Germ) Zeitschrift fur Psychotherapie und 
medizinische Psychologie, 1973(May), Vol. 23(3), 99-108. 
—]n the heuristics of suffering behavior, the physician is 
faced with a phenomenon which is closed to a purely 
causal mode of consideration. Moveover, the physician 
as affected is drawn into optical communication mecha- 
nisms. The rules of rationally controlled behavior modes 
do not apply in this interdependency, but rather those 
from instinctual behavior. Forces which determine 
suffering behavior are not of a rational nature but rather 
soul forces such as courage, trust, confidence, and their 
complements petulance, disillusionment, anxiety and 
despondency. Sensations such as shame, embarrassment, 
and bad conscience can be derived from the interdepen- 
dence of the gesticulations if they are perceived as a 
specific, optic means of communication. For the therapy 
of suffering humans there are promising approaches 
from the knowledge and observations of those interde- 
pendencies which are circumscribed with the words 
"appearance and emphasis."—English abstract. 

3557. Dolan, M. Catherine. (Texas Woman's U.) 
Music therapy: An explanation. Journal of Music 
Therapy, 1973(Win), Vol. 10(4), 172-176.— Discusses 
music therapy as the scientific, functional application of 
music by a therapist who is seeking specific changes in 
an individual's behavior. It is stressed that the music 
itself is simply a tool for attaining predefined goals and 
lengthening the temporal commitment to the desirable 
behaviors elicited. The music therapist is particularly 
interested in the individual's nonmusical behaviors and 
in his development of motor, social, and educational 
Skills rather than in his ability to become a polished 
musician. 3 basic elements in music therapy are 
discussed: a process inherent in the music itself, a 
process of self-organization, and the process of relating 
ilo others. These 3 processes are the basis of the 
therapeutic goals established for those children. and 
adults who have physical handicaps. learning disabilities, 
or emotional disorders. Various techniques, €. behav- 
ior modification or client-centered therapy, may be 
utilized by the therapist to produce the desired behavior 
changes. it is noted that music itself possesses nO magical 
powers but does cause an interaction between an 
individual and his environment.—F. O. Triggs- 

3558. Evans, William N. (Albert Einstein Coll. of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U.) On the nature of obstinacy. 
Psychoanalytic Review, 1973(Fal), Vol. 606), 419-437. 
—Considers that the aim of obstinacy is to achieve an 
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illusory sense of omnipotence. As a result, the ends 
which obstinacy unconsciously seeks are always unrealis- 
tic and consequently self-defeating. An obstinate man is 
described as always in the opposition, a rebel with a 
cause, and that cause the overthrow of authority. It is 
suggested that in treating an obstinate man, if he were to 
display the same strength of purpose in achieving reality 
goals as he does in nullifying authority, it would be hard 
to set limits to his achievements. However, in dealing 
with obstinate patients, the therapist often has the 
distinct feeling the patient would go to any lengths—e- 
ven death itself—rather than to receive help at the hands 
of a mortal. A number of case histories are presented as 
illustrations.—A. Farrell. 

3559. Frankel, F. H. (Harvard U., Medical School, 
Boston) The effects of brief hypnotherapy in a series of 
psychosomatic problems. Psychotherapy & Psychosomat- 
ics, 1973, Vol. 222-6), 269-275.—The use of hypnosis 
alone or in association with other treatment procedures 
produced improvement, subjectively and/or objectively, 
in 17 out of 50 patients suffering from a variety of 
psychosomatic problems. AII 50 Ss were tested for trance 
capacity. When this was present to any reasonable 
degree, the Ss were immediately instructed in how to 
induce the trance themselves, thereby achieving muscu- 
lar relaxation and altered perception in the various organ 
systems. Ss were told to exercise 3 or 4 times/day for a 
few minutes. The 17 successful patients were interviewed 
1-6 times. Ss able to experience and induce the trance 
state also gained in self-confidence and optimism, 
—Journal abstract. 

3560. Friedman, Henry J. (Tufts U., Medical School) 
The role of external reality in individual psychotherapy. 
International Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 
1973(May), Vol. 22). 175-193.— Presents 4 clinical 
examples of adult and adolescent patients to illustrate 
how the therapist's acknowledgment of the patient's 
external reality can benefit the therapeutic alliance and 
what kind of interventions are indicated to prevent 
continued deterioration of the patient's reality situation. 
With adults, emphasis is placed on the therapists 
willingness to objectify for the patient what is real, but 
with adolescents more than clarification 1s needed. 


Careful exploration of realities can work to the advan- 


tage of both therapist and patient, particularly as a 


means to better perceive and interpret the neurotic forces 


that contribute to the unfortunate reality situation. 


= tract. 

dons Soch Morton. (New Jersey Coll. of 
Medicine, Newark) Success phobia and retarded ejacu- 
lation. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1973(Jan), 
Vol. 27(1), 78-84.—Success phobia is à condition in 
which the patient is unable to tolerate vocational 
achievement. The essential maladaptation Is the inhib- 
ition of aggression. The treatment of 7 male patients (5 
heterosexuals and 2 bisexuals) who suffered from both 
this problem and from retarded ejaculation is discussed. 
3 case examples and their resolution are described. In all 
of the cases, the nuclear conflict involved rivalry with 
d when the competitive struggle was 


other males, an 1 T 
symbolically displaced to sexual intercourse, ejaculation 


as well as vocational success had to be inhibited to avoid 
retaliation. The 5 heterosexual men were able to 


EE? 
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overcome their symptoms through insight developed in 
dynamically-oriented therapy.—R. S. Albin. : 

3562. Garcia, John D. Psychofraud and Ethical 
Therapy. Ardmore, Pa.: Whitmore, 1974. xi, 234 p. $6.95. 
—Presents a comprehensive analysis of the destructive 
aspects of psychotherapy and considers a viable alterna- 
tive—Ethical Therapy—for achieving a healthy, creative 
life. The foundations of Ethical Therapy are detailed, as 
well as its applications, perspectives, and practice. (13 p 
re 

D ono. Gardner, Richard A. (Columbia U., Coll of 
Physicians & Surgeons) Little Hans: The most famous 
boy in the child psychotherapy literature. International 
Journal of Child Psychotherapy, 1972(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 
24-50.—Discusses the implications of Freud’s having 
chosen the father to conduct Little Hans's analysis and 
questions Freud's view that the parents were free from 
significant psychopathology. It is proposed that emotion- 
al deprivational and traumatic elements and the resul- 
tant anger played a role more important than the sexual 
elements in Little Hans's symptomatology. 

3564. Gardner, Richard A. (Columbia U., Coll. of 
Physicians & Surgeons) Psychotherapy of the psycho- 
genic problems secondary to minimal brain dysfunction. 
International Journal of Child Psychotherapy, 1973(Apr), 
Vol. 2(2), 224-256.— Describes the use of the following 
therapeutic approaches in the treatment of the more 
common secondary psychogenic problems: reality con- 
frontation, appeal to conscious control, allegorical 
communication at the primary process level, dramatiza- 
tion of therapeutic communication, desensitization, and 
reiteration of therapeutic messages with the audio and 
visual tape recorder. (16 ref) 

3565. Giovacchini, Peter L. (U. Illinois, Medical 
School, Chicago) Diagnostic and technical factors in 
treating the borderline adolescent. International Journal 
of Child Psychotherapy, 1972(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 47-63.—Dis- 
cusses the treatment of the emotionally disturbed 
adolescent in psychoanalytic terms, focusing on specific 
transference difficulties. The borderline patient is consid- 
ered to be distinct from patients with other character 
disorders (e.g., character neuroses and psychoses). 

3566. Greer, Richard M. & Prado, William M. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp, North Little Rock 
Ark.) Stimulating participation in an alcohol treatment 
program through videotape modeling. Newsletter for 
Research in Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences. 
1973(Nov), Vol. 15(4), 34-35.—Investigated the effects 
of videotape modeling on psychological adjustment, self- 
confidence, and motivation to remain sober amon 
alcoholics. It was found that the Videotape SEE: 
reduced neurotic symptomotology, use of psychopatho- 
logical defenses, and anxiety, and increased confidence 
and the desire to maintain self in sober state. 

3567. Grunebaum, Henry. (Harvard U., Medical 
School, Boston) Psychotherapy during the therapist's 
recovery from a severe injury. Psychiatric Opinion, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 10(5), 39-42. —A psychotherapist reports 
the experience of conducting therapy with 3 of his 
patients while he was ill in the hospital. It is concluded 
that the therapist's illness did not interfere with the 

psychotherapy but, in fact, was useful. 
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3568. Haley, Jay. (Philadelphia Child Guidance 
Clinic, Pa.) Uncommon therapy: The psychiatric tech. 
niques of Milton H. Erickson, M.D. New York, N.Y.: 
Ballantine, 1973. xiv, 273 p. $1.65.—Presents a paper- 
back edition of the author's work on strategic therapy for 
spontaneous change through hypnotic dynamics, in 
which the therapist assumes responsibility for directly 
influencing the patient’s personality to cause spontane- 
ous change (see PA, Vol 50:9502). 

3569. Heimlich, Evelyn P. (New York State Psychiat- 
ric Inst., Children’s Service, New York) Using a patient 
as "assistant therapist” in paraverbal therapy. Interna- 
tional Journal of Child Psychotherapy, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
2(1) 13-52.—Reports a method of treatment that 
evolved out of paraverbal therapy with a 13-yr-old girl 
who had been hospitalized with ulcerative colitis and 
who was not responding to traditional forms of psy- 
chotherapy. In acting as "assistant therapist" S displaced 
her problems onto her charge and gradually grew to 
accept direct confrontation. 

3570. Hill, Clara E.; Snyder, John F. & Schill, Thomas 
R. (U. Florida) An analogue study of standard client 
perceptions of A and B therapists. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 94-96.— Used the A-B 
Scale to select 9 A and 9 B practicing male therapists. 
Each S was paired with an A and B standard client in a 
"quasi-therapeutic" session, after which the standard 
clients (2 male graduate students) rated the therapists on 
the Barrett-Lennard Relationship Inventory and on 2 
client satisfaction items. Results indicate an effect for 
therapists’ experience and type of standard client on the 
A-B variable and suggest that the presence of high 
regard and empathic understanding may be a more 
potent variable than the A-B status in determining client 
satisfaction.—Journal summary. d 

3571. lardo, Joseph. (Herbert H. Lehman Coll., City 
U. New York) Ambiguity tolerance and disordered 
communication: Therapeutic aspects. Journal of Com- 
munication, 1973(Dec), Vol. 23(4), 371-391.—Applies 
information theory to psychiatry and psychotherapy. It 
is suggested that a merging of these 3 fields could result 
in the elucidation of the phenomenon of ambiguity 
tolerance and begin to approach a theory of disordered 
communication arising from low levels of ambiguity 
tolerance. It is demonstrated that it is possible to predict 
an individual's responses to ambiguity. These include 
Shielding oneself from information by withdrawal, 
making formal and informal commitments to social 
institutions, subscribing to an ideology, and utilizing 
linguistic devices (e.g. stereotypes and cliches) as 
information shields. It is also possible to predict the 
Consequences of these responses to ambiguity. It 1s 
Shown that it is possible to sketch broad approaches to 
therapeutic treatment of disordered communication 
arising from low levels of ambiguity tolerance. (29 ref) 
—P. J. Federman, 

3572. Jaffe, Dennis T. A counseling institution in an 
oppressive environment. Journal of Humanistic 
Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 13(4), 25-46.—Discusses the 
political context of therapy systems: the use of therapy tO 
limit and control social deviance; the coercion used gu 
force young (delinquent or drug-using) clients to attend; 
and the passive, dependent, submissive role of the 
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patient (usually female) contrasted with the authority 
figure therapist (usually male). It is suggested that in 
order to demystify the role of the therapist, the 
authoritarian, moralistic and pseudomedical components 
must be removed, resulting in client control. Theoretical 
support for this position comes from the learning-growth 
model of therapy developed by A. Maslow and humanis- 
tic psychology which rejects the health-sickness model. 
Young people must be made aware of how they are 
oppressed by social institutions. Hence, the searching 
person is not sicker than anyone else but rather seeks a 
qualitatively higher state of awareness. Alternative 
therapies are proposed. (22 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

3573. Janov, Arthur. (Primal Inst., Los Angeles, Calif.) 
The nature of consciousness. Journal of Primal Therapy, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 1(1), 7-63.—Discusses mental illness as 
a profound alteration in the state consciousness. The 
interaction. between consciousness, neurological struc- 
tures, and psychotherapy are detailed. Primal therapy is 
explicated from the viewpoint of more traditional 
psychotherapies and psychological concepts. 

3574. Kertesz, Roberto. (International Coll. of Psy- 
chosomatic Medicine, Buenos Aires, Argentina) Gestalt 
therapy and transactional analysis as new methods for 
the treatment of psychosomatic ailments. Psychotherapy 
& Psychosomatics, 1973, Vol. 22(2-6), 334—340.— Presents 
a brief overview of transactional analysis and Gestalt 
therapy, their combination, and their application to the 
diagnosis and treatment of pyschosomatic disorders. 

3575. Kimball, C. P. (U. Chicago) A liaison depart- 
ment of psychiatry. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 
1973, Vol. 22(2-6), 219-225.— Contends that psychiatry, 
in an attempt to attain scientific and academic respecta- 
bility, has increasingly adopted the methods and organi- 
zation of other disciplines. In doing so, it tends to lose 
many of the unique concerns and approaches that it 
brings to the area of patient care in the hospital and 
community. In order to preserve for and communicate to 
Students and other physicians its unique conceptual 
approaches, psychiatry needs to develop liaison ap- 
proaches in teaching, research, and patient care that are 
collaborative and integrative rather than fragmented and 
Segregative. Out of such activities, new formulations 
about the relationships between the environmental, 
psychological, and physiological factors may be devel- 
oped.—Journal abstract. 

3576. Kuch, Klaus. (St. Michael's Hosp., Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) Universality: A therapeutic concept. 
American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1973(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 
85-92. —To promote a feeling of understanding, it 1s 
suggested that the therapist adopt the patient's primary 
mode of relating, be it based more on feelings or more on 
reasoning, and choose his approach accordingly. Later 
the therapeutic relationship can serve as a means of 
demonstration. 

3577. LaBaw, Wallace L. (U. Colorado, Medical 
Center, Children's Hosp.) Adjunctive trance therapy 
With severely burned children. International Journal of 
Child Psychotherapy, 1973(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 80-92.—De- 
Scribes a pilot study with 23 severely burned children in 
Which trance therapy diminished the Ss difficulty with 
clinically offensive symptoms (eg. pain, eneuresis, 
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Sear and inanition), lessening their morbidity. (22 

3578. Laury, Gabriel V. (State U. New York, Stony 
Brook) Psychotherapy with glue sniffers. International 
Journal of Child Psychotherapy, 1972(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 
98-110.—Explores the frequency, habit characteristics, 
mental effects, and motivations of glue sniffing. An 
outpatient case is presented. (32 ref) 

3579. Laybourne, Paul C. & Churchill, Stephen W. (U. 
Kansas, Medical Center, Div. of Child Psychiatry, 
Kansas City) Symptom discouragement in treating 
hysterical reactions of childhood. International Journal 
of Child Psychotherapy, 1972(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 111-123. 
— Considers that conversion reactions in children, 
contrary to classical formulations, are often learned 
defenses against anxiety-producing situations. It is 
suggested that therapy be directed first toward making 
the symptom nonrewarding; when this is accomplished, 
more conventional psychotherapeutic techniques can be 
used. (21 ref) 

3580. Leibovich, M. A. (Harvard U., Medical School, 
Boston) Psychogenic vomiting: Psychotherapeutic con- 
siderations. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1973, Vol. 
22(2-6), 263-268.—Describes the clinical picture of the 
psychophysiologic disorder of psychogenic vomiting. 
This term is applied when vomiting is the result of an 
emotional upset or of a more profound psychic disturb- 
ance, and only when no organic pathology is found. - 
Emphasis is placed on the careful evaluation of various 
characteristics of the presenting symptom (e.g. stressing 
events related to the vomiting episode, patient's motiva- 
tion for psychiatric treatment, and patient’s expectations 
from treatment), Since every variety of personality and 
every psychiatric disorder may show functional vomiting 
as a manifestation, the vomiting must be appraised in the 
context of a complete diagnostic evaluation. For patients 
who principally present this psychophysiologic disorder, 
special psychotherapeutic tactics are suggested. The 
symptom is viewed as the fundamental step in develop- 
ing the doctor-patient relationship. Therapy concen- 
trates on enabling the patient to become aware of his 
feelings, and to acknowledge the relationship between 
the emotions and the physical dysfunction. Clinical 
examples are presented.—Journal abstract. 

3581. Lower, Richard B.; Escoll, Philip J.; Little, 
Ralph B. & Ottenberg, B. Perry. (Inst. of the Pennsylva- 
nia Hosp., Psychoanalytic Research Group, Philadelphi- 
a) An experimental examination of transference. Ar- 
chives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 29(6). 
738—741.—4 judges (graduate psychoanalysts) heard 30 
5-min tape-recorded segments of a therapy session and 
scored each segment for transference. In the segments 
which the judges scored highest in transference, the most 
frequent reference was to negative affect expressed 
toward the analyst. Data also indicate that combined 

sitive and negative affect terms occurred twice as often 

ored high in transference 


in the judgments of segments sc! 3 
as in fos scored low in transference. There was little 


explicit reference to distortion in attitude or reflection of 
the past and no differentiation was made between 
transference and the working alliance.—Journal abstract. 

3582. Mahlberg, Mavis. (Larned State Hosp., Kan.) 
Music therapy in the treatment of an autistic child. 
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Journal of Music Therapy, 1973(Win) Vol. 10(4), 
189-193.—Because of comments in the literature that 
autistic children show uncommon interest in music, the 
staff of a children’s unit recommended daily music 
therapy sessions for a 7-yr-old autistic boy in residential 
treatment. The clinical procedures used in his music 
therapy are described, and subjective evidence of the 
effectiveness of these procedures is presented. Although 
the effectiveness of music therapy in the treatment of 
autism cannot be fully known at this point, it appears 
that some positive attributes can be noted.—F. O. Triggs. 

3583, Mahon, Eugene & Egan, James. (St. Luke’s 
Hosp. Center, New York, N.Y.) The use of family 
interviews in child psychotherapy. International Journal 
of Child Psychotherapy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 2(3), 365-378. 

. —Discusses the clinical, diagnostic, and therapeutic uses 
of the family interview. 5 examples of family interviews 
are presented and evaluated. Suggestions are made for 
the training of family interviewers. In a separate article, 
A. B. Szalita critically evaluates Mahon and Egan's 
paper. 

3584. Malan, David H. (Tavistock Centre, London, 
England) The outcome problem in psychotherapy 
research: A historical review. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 29(6), 719-729.—Summarizes 
the history of psychotherapy research, with special 
reference to dynamic psychotherapy, during the past 20 
yrs. A prominent feature of the research has been the 
inability to demonstrate that psychotherapy is effective; 
another has been the lack of impact of research on 
clinical practice. Data suggest, however, that evidence 
for the effectiveness of psychotherapy, and even of 
dynamic psychotherapy, is stronger than is generally 
supposed. It is concluded that recent studies, based on 
outcome criteria that do justice to the complexity of 
psychodynamic change, have begun to heal the split 
between research and practice and offer renewed hope 
for the future. (80 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3585. Malitz, Sidney & Goldstein, Eda G. (Columbia 
U., Coll. of Physicians & Surgeons) Psychotherapy and 
pharmacotherapy in a dying patient: Report of a 
supervised case. Journal of Thanatology, 1972(Sum), Vol. 
2(3-4), 744—756.—Presents the case of 36-yr-old house- 
wife with functional depression seen in psychotherapy 
for 2/ yrs, who developed a terminal disease during the 
last 9 mo of treatment. The effects of various types of 
antidepressants, changes that were made in the goals of 
therapy to accommodate her illness, the role of the social 
worker and psychiatrist, and the patient's family rela- 
tions are discussed—L. Gorsey. 

3586. Masterson, James F. (Cornell U., Medical 
School) Maternal clinging, separation-individuation, and 
the borderline syndrome. International Journal of Child 
Psychotherapy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 2(3), 331-344.—Focuses 
on the role of maternal clinging by describing the 
intensive psychotherapy of a borderline mother with a 55 
-yr-old child. Maternal clinging is studied from 2 
perspectives: its defensive function in protecting the 
mother against feelings of abandonment, and its destruc- 
tiveness to the child's efforts to separate and individuate. 
(15 ref) 

3587. McLean, Martha. (Eastern State Psychiatric 
Hosp., Knoxville, Tenn.) One therapist, one patient: A 
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success story. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1974(Mar), Vol 25(3), 153-156.—Describes the work of a 
music therapist who helped a male psychiatric patient, 
hospitalized for 25 yrs, to play the guitar in front of 
others and eventually reside in a foster home. 

3588. Medini, G. & Rosenberg, E. H. (Tel-Aviv U., 
Israel) Kindness in psychotherapy: Ambiguities and 
contradictions. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 93-101.— Discusses kindness as a 
therapeutic agent. As a technique it is not often 
employed because of its nonspecificity and vagueness. It 
is not a respectable or sophisticated tool for professionals 
with many years of training. Definitions and manifesta- 
tions of the concept are cited. Case examples demon- 
strate the beneficial effects for the patient of gentleness, 
warmth, and tenderness when employed appropriately 
by the therapist. Kindness is one of the more repressed 
emotions, perhaps pathologically so. Hence, the release 
of a patient's capacity for kindness can often be an 
effective therapeutic advance.—R. S. Albin. 

3589. Metzler, Roberta K. (Behavioral Learning 
Center, St. Paul, Minn.) Music therapy at the Behavioral 
Learning Center, St. Paul public schools. Journal of 
Music Therapy, 1973(Win), Vol. 10(4), 177-183.—De- 
scribes the Behavioral Learning Center (BLC), devel- 
oped in February 1971, which is a school for children 
with behavioral problems and special learning disabili- 
ties. Each class is scheduled for fine arts twice a week, 
for half a day. The music therapy program has been 
expanded to include (a) art projects related to learning in 
music and (b) a program in sensory motor development. 
Classes are seen at first together for group activities, and 
then are divided into smaller groups for music, art, and 
motor skills. Many different instruments are available to 
the children, and proper care of instruments is stressed. 
An attempt is made to focus on some of the same goals 
stressed in regular classrooms, and the children are 
constantly reminded that the ultimate goal and most 
important step of all is returning to their own schools. 
—F. O. Triggs. 

3590. Miller, Derek. (U. Michigan, Medical Center) 
The medical and psychological therapy of adolescent 
drug abuse. /nternational Journal of Child Psychotherapy, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 2(3), 309-330.—Asserts that drug abuse 
can only be prevented by a social network of extraparen- 
tal adults and stable peer groups, not by drug education 
or "magic" solutions. Drug abuse is a regressive 
Symptom and requires treatment of the underlying 
pathology. Medical and psychological techniques are 
described, and the attendant problems are discussed. 

3591. Miller, Derek. (U. Michigan, Medical Center) 
The treatment of adolescent sexual disturbances. 
International Journal of Child Psychotherapy, 1973(Jan), 
Vol. 2(1), 93-126.—Examines the following aspects of 
adolescent sexuality in the light of recent changes in sex 
practice: adolescent identity and sexual adequacy, 
fertility, Impotency, orgasmic insufficiency, contracep- 
tion, homosexuality, promiscuity, illegitimate pregnancy, 
abortion, pornography, early seduction and assault, 
Teligious ideology and sexual arousal, drugs and sex. the 
complications of sexual freedom, exhibitionism, 
transvestism, and transsexuality. 
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3592. Miller, Warren B. (Stanford U., Medical 
Center) The telephone in outpatient psychotherapy. 
American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1973(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 
15-26.— Discusses 5 properties of the telephone in 
relation to its use as a therapeutic medium: spatial, 
temporal, sing -channel, mechanical, and dyadic. These 
characteristics result in particular sorts of patient use. 
Basically, it is employed as a means of maintaining 
contact or closeness and of providing emotional support. 
Thus, patients anxious about loss of dependency, 
patients ambivalent about true intimacy, those who are 
manipulative and controlling, and those who are isolated 
all use the telephone to get in touch with their therapist. 
Therapist response to this kind of approach is described 
through the use of 6 case examples.—R. S. Albin. 

3593. Mizushima, K. (Rissho Women's U., Saitama, 
Japan) Art therapies in Japan. Interpersonal Develop- 
ment, 1971-1972, Vol. 2(4), 213-221.— Describes several 
methods of therapy and human relations training based 
on Japanese modes of artistic expression. These include 
painting-therapy; sand-tray therapy (Hakoniwa); certain 
kinds of psychodrama, music, rhythm, and exercise; the 
image interview; and a variety of Japanese artways, 
including poetry (Waka and Haiku ), calligraphy and 
ink-drawing (Shodo and Suiboku), flower-arrangement 
and tea-ceremony (Kado and Sado), dance and song 
(Mai and Yokyoku), and martial arts. The theoretic and 
applied significance of these modes is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

3594. Moskowitz, Joel A. (Columbia U., Health 
Service, Psychiatric Unit) Capgras’ symptom in modern 
dress. International Journal of Child Psychotherapy, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 45-64.—Describes the course of 
treatment of a 12-yr-old boy who believed that members 
of his family were taken over by "invaders." Dynamic 
features of Capgras’ syndrome and the relevant literature 
are reviewed. (15 ref) 

3595. Moskowitz, Joel A. (Columbia U., Health 
Services, Psychiatric Div.) The sorcerer's apprentice, or 
the use of magic in child psychotherapy. International 
Journal of Child Psychotherapy, 1973(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 
138-162.—Presents a therapeutic application of the 
principles of prestidigitation as a method in child 
psychotherapy. The sequence of development as related 
to magic and the historical relationship of psychotherapy 
and magic are explored. 3 case histories illustrate the 
potential of this method. (28 ref) 

3596. Nickerson, Eileen T. (Boston U., School of 
Education) Recent trends and innovations in play 
therapy. International Journal of Child Psychotherapy; 
1973(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 53-70. 

3597. Overbeck, Gerd. (Justus-Liebig U., Psychoso. 
matic Clinic, Gissen, W. Germany) [The mutuality of 
patients with peptic ulcer and with heart-neurosis In 
their representation in psychotherapy and in psycholog- 
ical testing.] (Germ) Dynamische Psychiatrie, 1973, Vol. 
6(5), 326-344.— Suggests that the psychological aspects 
of patients with ulcer complaints and cardiac neurosis 
are similar in that, in both cases, a conflict situation 1S 
the basis of extensive physiological symptomatology. 
Similarities in the transitions of the diseases are point 
out, along with comparisons of the conflict systems 
which appear to operate. Findings from the MMPI, the 
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Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study, and the Giessen 
Test are discussed. The central features of both illnesses 
appear to be dependency problems, object reliance, guilt 
feelings, and aggressive tendencies. Comparisons of these 
2 groups of patients are made with psychosomatic 
patients in terms of the origins of the disturbances and 
the perspective from which these complaints should be 
viewed. (43 ref)—English summary. 

3598. Pinkerton, P. & Leytham, G. W. (U. Liverpool, 
England) Videotape as an instrument in psychosomatic 
methodology. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1973, 
Vol. 22(2-6), 97-105.—Previous studies of psychosomat- 
ic disorder in childhood have confirmed that self-concept 
and family attitude influence prognosis and therapeutic 
response more than pathophysiological involvement. 
Standard psychological tests, however, have proved 
disappointing in assessing these psychodynamic factors. 
In contrast, videotape does record the interplay of family 
relationships and preserves this information in a form 
identifiable by other workers. Evidence is presented from 
a study with medical, paramedical, and medical-student 
Os (N = 109) to support the claim that in the course of 
standard diagnostic viewing, similar impressions are 
conveyed to widely differing groups of Os. It is 
concluded that videotape is superior for this purpose to 
both audiotape and the written transcript—Journal 
abstract. 

3599, Ragland, Zane S. (Osawatomie State Hosp., 
Kan.) Categorizing music therapy groups and session 
plans. Journal of Music Therapy, 1973(Win), Vol. 10(4), 
194-200.—Describes 2 types of music therapy groups at 
Osawatomie State Hospital: the ward group and the 
selected patient group. It is suggested that categorizing 
music therapy experiences and session plans will never 
be the total determining factors in keeping the sessions 
therapeutic and interesting. The value of awareness of 
new developments in other disciplines is noted.—F. O. 
Triggs. 2 
3600. Robinson, Luther D. (St. Elizabeths Hosp., 
Washington, D.C.) A program for deaf mental patients. 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1973(Jan), Vol. 24(1), 
40-42.—Describes the initiation of a special program for 
the deaf in late 1963 when group psychotherapy sessions 
for a few chronically hospitalized deaf patients were 
conducted. The program has been enlarged in include 


hodrama and dance therapy, and now occupies 3 
Ga ili d has a full-time staff. The program 
ining for hospital staff members, deaf 


e students, nursing students, professional workers 
SC deaf, ees and others. —Journal abstract. 
3601. Rossi, Ernest L. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
hosynthesis and the new biology of dreams and 
chotherapy. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 
1973(Jan), Vol. Z(D. 34-41.—Recent research on the 
molecular basis of learning and memory, indicates that 
new experience is encoded in the cortex in the form of 
newly synthesized protein substances. Modern psychoth- 
erapy can thus be conceptualized as a process of 
chosynthesis—the active facilitation of the growth of 
new phenomenological structures within the mind that 
have an organic foundation in the synthesis of new 
tissues. Experimental tests that can 


roteins in brain tis 3 d 
further confirm or disconfirm current conceptions of the 
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psychosynthetic process in dreams are outlined. The 
current and future challenge of this approach to the 
psychotherapist is to learn to recognize when new 
learning is being encoded and to facilitate this process 
with innovative approaches focusing on the use of 
imagination, dreams, and the growth-enhancing possibil- 
ities of introducing protein-like substances into the diet. 
Case examples are provided. (23 ref)—Journal summary. 
3602. Sander, Klaus. (U. Cologne, Psychological 
Advisory Board, W. Germany) [The influence of 
pretherapy variables of clients on self-exploratory 
behavior in counseling therapy.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für 
Klinische Psychologie und Psychotherapie, 1973, Vol. 
21(1), 40-45.—Made a factorial analysis of data on 56 Ss 
treated alternately by 29 client-centered therapists. The 
` pretherapy examinations included the MMPI and 
Eysenck Personality Inventory subscales and the Horn 
LPS intelligence test scores. Values obtained from the 
tape-recorded samples of self-exploration were corrected 
by regression-transformation so as to equalize differ- 
ences caused by the influence of different empathy 
attitudes and verbalization interpretation by the thera- 
pists. Results of the analysis suggest that (a) self- 
exploration did not depend on neuroticism, intelligence, 
defensive attitudes, interpersonal behavior, and manner 
of coping with emotions; (b) there was an influence of 
Ss’ verbal ability and defensive attitudes at the beginning 
of the therapeutic contacts; and (c) pretherapy personali- 
ly characteristics were only of insignificant importance 
for predicting the extent of self-exploration while 
interaction variables mattered greatly. (English summary) 
— T. Fisher. 

3603. Saperston, Bruce. (Mental Retardation Training 
Centers, Austin, Tex.) The use of music in establishing 
communication with an autistic mentally retarded child. 
Journal of Music Therapy, 1973(Win), Vol. 10(4), 
184-188.—Shows the effectiveness of the use of music in 
breaking through emotional boundaries and establishing 
communication with persons who have not as yet 
appeared to experience communication. 

3604. Schmiedeck, Raoul A. (Yale U., Medical 
School) Letters from a schizophrenic patient: Their role 
in psychotherapy. International Journal of Psychoanalytic 
Psychotherapy, 1973(May), Vol. 2(2), 221-239.— Presents 
excerpts from letters which a 35-yr-old hospitalized, 
Schizophrenic female patient wrote to her therapist, 
although she saw him daily in treatment. In sequence 
these letters offer an account of the patient's struggle and 
progress and show how she used the written word to 
communicate when other means failed or proved 
inappropriate. The role the letters played in the patient's 
treatment and the meaning of letterwriting in psychoth- 
erapy in general are discussed.—Journal abstract, 

3605. Schultz, Leroy G. (West Virginia U., School of 
Social Work) Psychotherapeutic and legal approaches 
to the sexually victimized child. International Journal o 
Child Psychotherapy, 1972(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 115-128.—Ar- 
gues that, although the effect of victimization upon 
children has been exaggerated in the earlier literature. 
cross-examination in the courts may induce psycholo, i- 
cal trauma Tor a select few. The role of the child 
psychotherapist or other professional in providing 
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postoffense therapy, parental instruction, and prepara- 
tion for court proceedings is described. 

3606. Sclabassi, Sharon H. (San Jose Hosp., Day Care 
Center, Calif.) Literature as a therapeutic tool: A review 
of the literature on bibliotherapy. American Journal of 
Psychotherapy, 1973(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 70-77.—Presents a 
review of the literature concerning bibliotherapy (i.e., the 
employment of books and the reading of them in the 
treatment of nervous disorders). The development and 
use of the concept is traced historically. The differential 
contexts in which it may be used are presented. The 
objectives of this technique include intellectual enhance- 
ment and the acquisition of facts and knowledge in aid 
of self-understanding. Social objectives are designed to 
affect attitudes, goals, and values; emotional objectives 
are concerned with emotional insight and growth; and 
behavioral goals are concerned with promoting growth in 
reaction patterns. Settings in which bibliotherapy may be 
profitably employed are mentioned. In addition, applica- 
tions- in education, medicine, and corrections are 
described. (40 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

3607. Sehdev, Harcharan. (Menninger Foundation, 
Children's Div., Topeka, Kan.) Do penguins really have 
turned-out feet, Daddy? Menninger Perspective, 
1973(Win), Vol. 4(6), 4—7.—Reports the case of a 4-yr- 
old male whose enuresis, nightmares, and sleep-walking 
were related to the earlier trauma of wearing orthopedic 
splints during the night to correct moderately in-turned 
feet. S's parents were used successfully as the therapeutic 
agents. 

3608. Sette, Paulo. (Federal U. Pernambuco, Medical 
Faculty, Psychiatric Clinic, Recife, Brazil) [Psycho- 
therapy of lower-class patients.] (Port) Neurobiologia, 
1972(Oct), Vol. 35(4), 331-348.—Reports results of 
psychotherapy with 44 adult low-income patients seen by 
students and graduates of psychology in a Brazilian 
university psychiatric clinic. It was shown that assign- 
ment to psychotherapy depended on the interest and 
motivations of the therapeutic personnel and did not 
seem to relate to communication problems with these 
patients. The high dropout rate (75%) was attributed to 
the inadequacy of the dynamic-oriented techniques that 
were used and the inexperience of the therapists. 
—English summary. 

3609. Shein, Harvey M. (Harvard U., Medical School, 
Boston) Loneliness and interpersonal isolation: Focus 
for therapy with schizophrenic patients. American 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 1974(Jan), Vol. 28(1), 95-107. 
— Clinical evidence indicates that severely borderline, 
preschizophrenic, and schizophrenic patients are usually 
aware of loneliness and interpersonal isolation. Based on 
these observations and the limitations of presently 
available treatment modalities in altering the underlying 
Pathologic narcissistic and anaclitic needs and defenses 
of these patients, a specific active psychotherapeutic 
approach is suggested. A therapeutic relationship is 
formed and maintained by focusing on the patient's 
Tecognition of his loneliness and his need to achieve 
more satisfying, stable interpersonal relationships. 2 case 
studies illustrating the procedure are presented. It is 
Pointed out, however, that this approach has certain 
limitations and disadvantages and a number of precau- 
tions are outlined. (26 ref) Journal summary. 
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3610. Slawson, Paul F. (U. California, Center for the 
Health Sciences, Los Angeles) Treatment of a clergy- 
man: Anxiety neurosis in a celibate. American Journal of 
Psychotherapy, 1973(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 52-60.—Describes 
the treatment of a Roman Catholic priest who suffered 
progressive and almost debilitating anxiety when called 
upon to perform religious service. Certain aspects of his 
illness were linked to his life as a religious professional. 
As psychotherapy progressed it became apparent that his 
decision to enter religious life was related to an 
unconscious desire to put a heavenly Father in the place 
of a distant and inadequate real father. The patient's 
neurotic and psychophysiologic symptoms were found to 
be an expression of his subsequent disenchantment with 
celibacy and the confining, repetitive aspects of religious 
life. After he decided to leave the priesthood and started 
to function as a sexual man, the anxiety attacks became 
less frequent and his depression lifted. Brief literature 
reviews on religion in mental health and treatment of the 
clergy are included. (20 ref)—Journal summary. 

3611. Späte, Helmut F.; Schirmer, Siegfried & Müller, 
Karl. (District Neuroclinic, Brandenburg, E. Germany) 
[Towards a therapeutic community] (Germ) Psychiatrie, 
Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
25(10), 591—598.— Presents a proposal for organization 
of a therapeutic community within a large East German 
clinic. Topics covered are general characteristics of the 
unit, the therapeutic team, the role of the patient, 
selection of patients, and related tasks. 

3612. Stone, Michael H. (New York State Psychiatric 
Inst, New York) Treating the wealthy and their 
children. International Journal of Child Psychotherapy, 
1972(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 15-46.— Describes specific problems 
in treating the wealthy and their children, and discusses 
frequent negative reactions of the therapist. The issues of 
manipulation by both patient and therapist and corrupti- 
bility are considered. 

3613. Strean, Herbert S. (Rutgers State U., Graduate 
School of Social Work) Helping patients fail. Psychoana- 
lytic Review, 1973(Fal), Vol. 60(3), 413-418.—Suggests 
that if a therapist wishes to genuinely understand his 
patients, help them gain distance from childlike intro- 
jects, and achieve an independent identity, he frequently 
must question the patient's need to be a successful 
person. An examination by the therapist with the patient 
Concerning why success is so necessary for him is 
considered important. Several case histories are present- 
ed. It is stressed that particularly for depressed, maso- 
chistic patients with tyrannical superegos and who feel 
ambivalent toward parental introjects, it is necessary that 
the therapist provide an opportunity for these patients to 
fail. This right will be internalized more readily and ego 
functions will grow if the therapist truly believes that the 
patient has a right to fail.—Journal summary. 

3614. Sullivan, David S.; Johnson, Alan & Bratkovitch, 
Jerry. (Wheaton Coll.) Reduction of behavioral deficit in 
organic brain damage by use of hypnosis. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 96-98.—As- 
sessed the effects of “catastrophic anxiety” on the 
functioning of organically brain-damaged 15-35 yr olds. 
Ss were randomly assigned to either a control group, à 
relaxation group, or a hypnosis group. All Ss were pre- 
and posttested on the Bender-Gestalt Test and the WAIS 
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Picture Completion subtest. On the WAIS, the hypnosis 
group performed significantly better than the other 2 
groups. On the Bender-Gestalt, there were similar 
differences between groups when those Ss who were less 
susceptible to hypnosis were not included in the analysis. 
There was a highly significant correlation. between 
hypnotic susceptibility and improvement on the depend- 
ent measures.—Journal summary. 

3615. Treppa, Jerry A. & Nunnelly, Kenneth G. (U. 
Illinois, Medical Center, Counseling Service) Interper- 
sonal dynamics related to the utilization of multiple 
therapy. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 28(1), 71-84.— Discusses the use of multiple therapy 
in various types of interpersonal difficulties, suggesting 
that joint counseling by 2 therapists—preferably a male 
and a female—can be highly effective. However, it is 
stressed that the full therapeutic impact of the multiple 
therapy technique can only be realized when the 
therapist-therapist relationship is Characterized by trust, 
emotional harmony, and collaboration. Experience 
indicates that the multiple therapy procedure can be 
particularly beneficial to those patients who (a) approach 
other people in a distrustful way, (b) strongly prefer 1 
parent over the other, (c) have experienced substantial 
deprivation in their lives, and (d) are emotionally labile 
and express their conflicts in some sort of acting-out 
behavior. It is concluded that multiple therapy offers a 
promising and powerful therapeutic approach that has 
not yet realized its potential. (35 ref)—Journal summary. 

3616. Vassiliou, George & Vassiliou, Vasso G. (Atheni- 
an Inst. of Anthropos, Greece) Subjective culture and 
psychotherapy. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 42-51.— Discusses the effect of 
subjective culture on psychotherapeutic techniques and 

roblems. Subjective culture is defined as the way in 
which individuals perceive their social milieu, Compari- 
sons are made concerning therapy situations and 
dilemmas involving interaction between Greeks and 
‘Americans. Misunderstandings, variations of meaning in 
both behavior and emotional expression, and variations 
in role obligations are cited. These difficulties are 
enhanced by a technology that makes international 
exchange easy and frequent. It is suggested that social 
roig s reich d 

i ese problems. Cross~ 

SE e methods that are mentioned 


articipant observation ar e 
en beginnings of a solution. (15 ref)—R. S. Albin. 
3617. Wassing, H. E. A case of prolonged elective 


ism in an adolescent boy: On the nature of the 
SCH and its residential treatment. Acta 
Paedopsychiatrica, 1973, Vol. 40(2), 75-96.—Reports on à 
boy of high intelligence who from early childhood was à 
sufferer of elective mutism, remaining resistant to several 
therapeutic modalities. Finally, creative therapy utilized 
his interest in tape recorders when he yielded to the 
charms of a microphone and recorded a lecture on a tape 
recorder. This, replayed in his school class, became the 
Ist step in a series which finally found him in an 
electronics course, free of his mutism.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 
3618. Watzlawick, Paul; Weakland, John H. & Fisch, 
Richard. (Mental Research Inst. Palo Alto, Calif.) 
les of problem formation and problem 


; Princi A 
ioi. Ner York, N.Y.: W. W. Norton, 1974. xvii, 
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172 p. $7.95.—Discusses the questions of persistence and 
change in human affairs and how they arise and are 
either perpetuated or resolved. Topics include concepts 
of human communication, interactional (i.e., marital and 
family) therapy, the pathogenic effects of paradoxes, and 
action- rather than origin-oriented techniques of prob- 
lem solving. (7 p ref) 

3619. White, James H.; Hornsby, L. G. & Gordon, 
Robert. (U. Texas, Medical Branch, Div. of Child & 
Adolescent Psychiatry, Galveston) Treating infantile 


autism with parent therapists. International Journal of 


Child Psychotherapy, 1972(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 83-95.—De- 
scribes the case of a 5-yr-old girl with early infantile 
autism who improved significantly during an 18-mo 
period through intensive parental therapy. It is thought 
that this method would be useful in cases where the 

rents are relatively free of psychopathology and are 
ighly motivated to work with their children. 

3620. Wolf, H. H. (Maudsley Hosp. London, 
England) Psychotherapy: Its place in psychosomatic 
management. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1973, 
Vol. 22(2-6), 233-249.—Discusses the central impor- 
tance of person-related understanding and of the 
therapist-patient relationship in psychotherapy. When 

` psychotherapeutic methods are applied in psychosomatic 
medicine, the therapist needs to be patient- and 
situation-oriented, rather than illness-oriented; his ef- 
forts need to be directed towards personal growth by 
Testoring unity between psychic and somatic experience 
and by increasing awareness of the relation between life 
events and disease. In these efforts, D. W. Winnicott’s 
concepts of the early infant-mother relationship and of 
transitional phenomena are particularly valuable. The 
treatment setting needs to be flexible; a psychodynamic 
psychotherapeutic approach can be combined with other 
psychological treatment methods (e.g. hypnosis, auto- 
genic training, and behavior therapy). (29 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

3621. Wyrsch, J. [Being present: Reflections ui 
the doctor-patient relationship.] (Germ) Confinia Poy. 
chiatrica, 1973, Vol. 16(2), 99-107.—Proposes that the 
interpersonal relationship between doctor and patient is 
of a special kind. As a rule, the scientific or professional 
approach alone is not adequate. It is noted that both 
doctor and patient should be present to each Other as 
persons, but without Suppressing the distance which is 
indispensable for treatment. D is shown that this 


situation often arises as a natural process originating in 


the positive attention given by the d : 
oct. 
=I. N. Mensh; y or to the patient. 
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There was a tendency for ECT plus chlorpromazine to 
produce worse outcomes, particularly with respect to the 
effect on inhibition. It is concluded that there is no 
reason to recommend the combination treatment for 
depressive disorders. (18 ref}—Journal summary. 

3623. Ashcroft, G. W., et al. (U. Edinburg, Medical 
Research Council Brain Metabolism Unit, Scotland) 5. 
hydroxytryptamine metabolism in affective illness; The 
effect of tryptophan administration. Psychological Medi- 
cine, 1973(Aug), Vol. 3(3), 326—-332.—Administered 
levotryptophan 50 mg/kg orally to 19 psychiatric 
patients suffering from either unipolar or bipolar 
affective illness. The concentration of 5-hydroxyindolea- 
cetic acid (5-HIAA) was estimated in their cerebrospinal 
fluid 8 hrs later. There was no significant difference 
between the S groups or between these and neurological 
controls. These findings suggest a reduced neuronal 
activity in the 5-hydroxtryptaminergic system in some 
depressed patients rather than an absolute deficiency of 
tryptophan-5-hydroxylase. The synthesis of 5-HIAA in 
response to tryptophan varied with age. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

3624. Auger, Robert; Bragg, Robert; Corns, David & 
Milner, Mary. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Salisbury, 
N.C.) Preliminary assessment and prognostic indica- 
tors in a newly developed alchohol treatment program. 
Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & Behavioral 
Sciences, 1973(May), Vol. 15(2), 21-24.—Attempted to 
identify treatment variables associated with successful 
outcome in an alcohol treatment program which utilized 
brief but intensive hospitalization, an eclectic therapeutic 
approach, and subsequent outpatient follow-up to effect 
change in the alcoholic's life-style. A 92-item question- 
naire was constructed which contained information on 
socioeconomic status, marital status, family, health, and 
drinking history. The questionnaire was administered to 
64 alcoholics upon admission to the program, and Ss 
Were rated as successes or failures at a 6-mo follow-up. It 
was found that 25% had remained abstinent over the 6- 
mo period, while 5595 were failures. Only marital status, 
admission of being alcoholic, and desire for alcohol were 
significant predictors of outcome. Explanations for the 
small number of prognostic indicators are offered.—4. 
Olson. 

3625. Baldridge, Patricia, et al. Providing incentives 
to successful methadone patients: Experimental 
program. New York State Journal of Medicine, 1974(Jan), 
Vol 74(1, Pt. 1) 111-114—Reports that Brooklyn 
Addiction Research and Treatment Corporation, treat- 
ing over 17,000 patients, uses modalities focusing 0n 
Specific needs of the patient population. Originally, no 
Provision was made for differential treatment of the 
Program’s successful participants. A program using 
methadone hydrochloride diskets was developed to 
reward those patients showing low incidence of drug 
abuse and high level of psychosocial adjustment. 9 mo 
experience with the dry medication program indicated 
that, aside from the simple incentive provided by 
reducing pick-up days from 7 to 3, several more subtle 
motivational and practical benefits have resulted.— W- 
L. Hunt. 

3626. Ban, Thomas A. (McGill U., Div. of Psycho- 
pharmacology, Montreal, Quebec, Canada) The niacin 
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controversy: The possibility of negative effects. Psychi- 
atric Opinion, 1973(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 19-24.—Reviews the 
current status of nicotinic acid treatment in schizophre- 
nia, Results are reported of 3 controlled studies with 30 
Ss each designed to obtain relevant information on this 
approach. It was found that with newly admitted 
schizophrenic patients, nicotinic acid was not superior to 
an inactive placebo in overall therapeutic efficacy when 
used as the sole medication, and was inferior to this 
placebo when used as an adjuvant medication. When 
3,000 mg/day of nicotinic acid was administered as an 
adjuvant medication to hospitalized chronic schizo- 
phrenics, its overall therapeutic efficacy was inferior to 
that of the inactive placebo. Other biochemical and 
theoretical evidence is considered. It is concluded that 
none of the proposed biochemical explanations could be 
suffiently substantiated to serve as a rational basis for 
nicotinic acid treatment. (25 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

3627, Beaumont, P. J., et al. (Groote Schuur Hosp., 
Capetown, South Africa) Some endocrine effects of 
phenothiazines: A preliminary report. Journal of Psycho- 
somatic Research, 1972(Aug), Vol. 16(4), 297-304.—Pres- 
ents clinical data and the results of hormonal investiga- 
tions pertaining to a series of 13 female patients who 
developed galactorrhea and/or amenorrhea while receiv- 
ing treatment with phenothiazines or related drugs. It 
was found that the phenothiazine-treated group was 
exceptional in both the amount of breast secretion and in 
the fact that 7 of the Ss had not borne children. The 
finding in 2 Ss that the withdrawal of the drugs led to a 
significant diminution in the amount of secretion 
supports the hypothesis that the galactorrhea was a side 
effect of medication. In those Ss who presented with a 
menstrual disturbance the plasma levels of luteinizing 
hormone were generally maintained at a normal level, 
although the cyclical rise associated with ovulation was 
Suppressed. (20 ref)—W. G. Shipman. 

3628. Belaisch, J. (Hotel-Dieu Hosp., Sterility Center, 
Paris, France) [Premenstrual syndrome: Comparative 
results after treatment with parietrope and placebo.] 
(Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1973, Vol. 5(4), 693-696. 
—Studied 48 20-50 yr old women who suffered from 
Varied premenstrual problems. They were treated either 
With parietrope, which affects circulation, or with a 
Pecho; With parietrope 21 cases out of 32, or 65% 
Ge marked improvement. With the placebo favora- 

€ results totaled 47%. It is concluded that psychological 
factors are of marked importance in this type of 
complaint.—A. Farrell. 5 
[dn Benoit, J. C. Beaujean, J. & s, R. 
schizo (ebe, study of the action of sulpiride in 
Vol. cipere] qum Fe nee 

, 207-220.— iride ha: 

own to change the Ex bereet needs of 
ee patients. 4 case histories are reported in 
al ae pe 501,200 mg sulpiride. Ss were a 26-yr- 
ae, r E student, 34-yr-old male ees, 
schizophrenic yro unemployed joie a d 
male who had b Eer ees A DO A pe 
unmarried ad been schizophrenic since age 10. e 

5 - Effects of the drug were found to vary with 
rode sonality of the patient; however, the drug did 
uce an antipsychotic effect. (15 ref)—C. Kokkinis. 
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3630. Beumont, P. J.; Carr, P. J. & Gelder, 

Oxford, England) Plasma levels of panera st 
and of immunoreactive oestrogens (oestradiol) in 
anorexia nervosa: Response to clomiphene citrate. 
Psychological Medicine, 1973(Nov), Vol. 3(4), 495-501. 
—Studied 11 15-39 yr old patients with anorexia 
nervosa. 8 women of normal weight served as controls, 
Plasma levels of luteinizing hormone (LH) and of 
estrogens (estradiol) were low while the Ss were emaciat- 
ed. After weight gain, hormone values rose and 2 Ss 
spontaneously resumed menstruation. Clomiphene ci- 
trate was administered on 1 or more occasions to 5 Ss, 
and bleeding was induced in the majority of those whose 
weight exceeded 80% of standard. In 2 of these Ss an 
irregular cycle resumed for a brief period thereafter. 
Clomiphene appeared to be of limited practical value in 
the management of patients with anorexia nervosa, but 
the study provided some elucidation of the relationship 
between body weight and the menstrual disturbance in 
this condition. (15 ref}—Journal abstract. 

3631. Buchsbaum, Monte & Wender, Paul. (National 
Inst. of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) Average evoked 
responses in normal and minimally brain dysfunctioned 
children treated with amphetamine: A preliminary 
report. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
29(6), 764-770.—Studied visual and auditory average 
evoked responses (AERs) in 24 6-12 yr old minimally 
brain dysfunctioned (MBD) children and 24 age-and 
sex-matched normal controls. MBD children. showed 
AERSs characteristic of relatively younger normal child- 
ren. MBD children who showed clinical improvement on 
amphetamine tended to show these immature patterns of 
AER response off the drug to a greater extent than MBD 
amphetamine nonresponders. Pretreatment AER was 
successfully used to predict drug response; responders 
could be separated from normal children with 64% 
accuracy. Amphetamine-related AER changes were also 
site directions in responder and nonresponder 


BD children. Data support the concept of a neurophy- 
SE ag" in MBD children. (25 ref) 
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results of using megavitamins in specific ways are 
delineated. 

3634. Crowe, M. J.; Lloyd, G. G.; Bloch, S. & Rosser, 
R. M. (Bethlem Royal & Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) Hypothyroidism in patients treated with 
lithium: A review and two case reports. Psychological 
Medicine, 1973(Aug), Vol. 3(3), 337-342.— Discusses 2 
different types of hypothyroidism which can occur 
during lithium administration, one with evidence of 
underlying thyroiditis and the other without. 2 cases are 
reported, and 17 other cases of lithium-induced hypothy- 
roidism in the literature are reviewed. Studies on the 
occurrence of goiter during lithium treatment and on the 
alteration of thyroid function tests are also reviewed. 
Possible mechanisms for the disturbance of thyroid 
function are discussed, and recommendations for man- 
aging this complication of lithium therapy are made. (24 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

3635. Danto, Bruce L. (Wayne State U.) The cancer 
patient and suicide. Journal of Thanatology, 1972(Win), 
Vol. 2(1-2), 596-600.—Briefly discusses studies of the 
incidence and characteristics of cancer patients who 
attempt suicide. Greater physician awareness of the 
special problems associated with cancer and caution in 
the use of psychoactive and narcotic medication are 
urged. 

3636, De Jonghe, F. E.; Van der Helm, H. J.; 
Schalken, H. F. & Thiel, J. H. (U. Amsterdam, 
Netherlands) Therapeutic effect and plasma level of 
thioridazine. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 
49(5), 535-545.—Hypothesized that thioridazine prod- 
uces an optimal antidepressant effect when plasma 
thioridazine concentration is approximately 2.5 ug/ml. 3 
groups of 20 patients matched on age, sex, and severity 
of depression were given daily doses of thioridazine 
adjusted to produce mean plasma concentrations of .5, 
2.5, and 5.0 ug/ml. At the end of the treatment period, 
the attending physician rated the degree of improvement 
in each S in a nonblind procedure. In addition, 2 self- 
rating scales for depression (e.g., the Clyde Mood Scale) 
were completed by the Ss, and psychiatrists completed 1 
depression scale in a blind procedure. Results do not 
support the hypothesis; the physician rated 7/ of the Ss as 
improved, regardless of plasma thioridazine concentra- 
tion. No significant between-group differences were 
found on the 3 rating scales.—4A. Olson. 

3637. de Oliveira Bastos, Fernando. (U. São Paulo. 
Psychiatric Clinic, Brazil) [A critical analysis on the late 
progress of psychopharmacologic therapy.] (Port) Neu- 
robiologia, 1972(Oct), Vol. 35(4), 373-380.—Comments 
on recent advances in psychopharmacology. The phases 
of the drug synthesis, animal experimentation, and 
clinical trials are analyzed in relation to the present 
Status of psychopharmacological knowledge. Emphasis is 
placed on the ill effects of these drugs due to the lack of a 
methodological rationale in clinical studies in the field of 
psychotropic chemotherapy.—English summary, 

3638. Delacroix, P. (H.I.A. du Val-de-Gráce, Gyneco- 
logical-Obstetric Service, Paris, France) [Flupentixol in 
gynecology.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1973, Vol. 
5(4), 679-682.—Reports on the use of flupentixol, a drug 

giving psychosomatic results, in a variety of patients 
Presenting gynecological problems. Conclusions are 
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based on 30 cases embracing a range of illnesses, from 
menstrual to menopausal. Results are highly favorable 
and this form of medication appears to present a 
satisfactory alternative to personal psychosomatic treat- 
ment which frequently is unavailable.—4. Farrell. 

3639. Delaunay, J.; Guibert, S.; Lapresle, A. & 
Reveillaud, M. (Lafond Hosp., Psychiatric Quarter, La 
Rochelle, France) [Use of oral Droleptan in psychiatry.] 
(Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1973, Vol. 5(1), 185-205. 
—Administered oral doses of dehydrobenzperidol (Dro- 
leptan) to a total of 25 psychiatric patients to determine 
its effects on psychomotor agitation in acute and chronic 
schizophrenics and maniac patients and its effects on 
behavioral disorders in epileptics, mental defectives, and 
alcoholics. Good therapeutic effects were observed in 19 
cases. Results suggest that Droleptan is highly effective 
in the treatment of all types of agitation, aggressivity, 
and behavioral disorders.—English summary. 

3640. Dom, R.; Van Lommel, R. & Baro, F. (U. 
Louvain, St. Kamillus Psychiatric Center, Belgium) 
Dexetimide: An effective drug for the control of 
extrapyramidal symptoms induced by pipothiazine 
palmitate. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 
49(5), 563-569.—Observed the effects of dexetimide 
administration in 20 male psychotics for an ll-mo 
period. 2 double-blind, 5-wk experiments were then 
conducted to test the efficacy of dexetimide in control- 
ling extrapyramidal side effects induced by the neurolep- 
tic pipotiazine palmitate. In Exp I, Ss were treated with 
either intramuscular injections of .25 mg dexetimide or 
placebo, administered simultaneously with pipotiazine. 
Results show that dexetimide-treated Ss were less 
inhibited by parkinsonian effects than placebo Ss, as 
measured by H. J. Hasse's handwriting test. In Exp II, a 
subsample of 12 Ss who showed critical extrapyramidal 
side effects the day after pipotiazine injection were given 
either .25 mg dexetimide or placebo. Evaluation was 
repeated on Days 2, 3, and 6 after pipotiazine injection. 
Extrapyramidal side effects disappeared within 24 hrs in 
dexetimide treated Ss, whereas placebo Ss maintained 
the critical side effects for up to 3 days. It is concluded 
that extrapyramidal side effects of pipotiazine can be 
controlled 'effectively by dexetimide because of its 
prolonged antiparkinsonian effect.—Journal summary. 

3641. Downing, Robert W.; Rickels, Karl & 
Dreesmann, Helmut. (U. Pennsylvania) Orthogonal 
factors vs. interdependent variables as predictors of 
drug treatment response in anxious outpatients. Psy- 
chopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 32(2), 93-111.—Employed 
2 forms of multiple regression analysis (1 based on a set 
of individual variables and 1 on a set of orthogonal 
factors generated from them) to predict response to 
treatment in a group of 199 primarily anxious, neurotic 
Outpatients treated for a 4-wk period with either 
diazepam or phenobarbital. Greater improvement was 
found in patients who (a) enjoyed greater social and 
personal advantage, (b) participated in a more empathet- 
ic treatment relationship, (c) were oriented toward drugs 
and away from psychotherapy as a primary treatment 
modality, (d) had less severe presenting symptomology: 
and (e) had sufficient cognitive differentiation to realize 
that their problems were emotional in origin. Diazepam 
was superior to phenobarbital in employed Ss and in Ss 
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with more severe somatizing tendencies, while the 
relative effectiveness of the 2 medications was reversed 
in unemployed Ss and those with limited somatizing 
tendencies. Weaknesses in one form of regression 
analysis were complemented by strengths in the other. 
(28 ref}—J ournal abstract. 

3642. Dunner, David L. & Fieve, Ronald R. (New 
York State Psychiatric Inst., New York) Clinical factors 
in lithium carbonate prophylaxis failure. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 30(2), 229-233. 
— Failure to prevent the recurrence of manic or 
depressive episodes was observed in 27 of 55 bipolar 
(manic-depressive) patients who received lithium carbo- 
nate for from 6 to 66 mo. Several clinical features of 
these patients were examined to determine if any 
predicted lithium failure. Patients whose frequency of 
affective episodes was at least 4/yr (rapid cyclers) were 
disproportionally represented in the prophylaxis-failure 
group. For the nonrapid cyclers, prophylaxis failure 
occurred mainly in the Ist yr of lithium treatment and 
tended to be characterized by more than 1 affective 
episode. Most of the rapid cyclers continued to be ill 
even after 2 yrs or more of lithium treatment, although 
some beneficial effects of lithium could be demonstrated. 
—Journal abstract. 

3643. Dupont, A. & Goffart, J. C. (Psychiatric Hosp., 
Sotteville-les-Rouen, France) [Clinical study of the 
therapeutic effects of Glyo 6.] (Fren) Psychologie 
Médicale, 1973, Vol. 5(4), 707-71 1.—Studied the thera- 
peutic effects of Glyo 6 in a variety of emotional 
disorders generally involving some form of acute 
depression. 30 patients were treated either totally at the 
hospital or first at the hospital and then at home. Ss’ ages 
ranged from 20 to over 80. Improvements were noted in 
25 cases: 8 very good results, 10 good, and 7 satisfactory. 
Results suggest Glyo 6 is most helpful in the treatment of 
many forms of depression, with its use among the elderly 
apparently particularly effective. It appears most useful 
in cases involving a loss of elan vital.—A. Farrell. 

3644. Ehrensing, Rudolph H. & Kastin, Abba J. 
(Louisiana State U., Medical School) Melanocyte-stimu- 
lating hormone-release inhibiting hormone as an anti- 
depressant: A pilot study. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 63-65.—Conducted a double-blind 
clinical trial of prolyl-leucyl-glycinamide, a peptide 
which inhibits the release of melanocyte-stimulating 
hormone (MSH) and therefore has been termed an 
MSH-release inhibiting hormone (MRIH-I). Ss were 18 
females with unipolar depression. Results show that 4 of 
5 Ss who received 60 mg MRIH-I on each of 6 
consecutive days experienced marked improvement of 
their symptoms within 2 or 3 days. The preliminary 
nature of these findings is emphasized, however, by the 
fact that 2 of 4 Ss receiving a placebo also improved, and 
that only 2 of 5 patients receiving 150 mg/day of MRIH- 
I improved. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3645. Engelhardt, David M.; Polizos, Polizoes; Waizer, 
Jonas & Hoffman, Stanley P. (State U. New York, 
Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn) A double-blind 
Comparison of fluphenazine and haloperidol in outpa- 
tient schizophrenic children. Journal of Autism 
Childhood Schizophrenia, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32). 128-137. 
—Evaluated the administration of fluphenazine and 
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haloperidol on a double-blind basis for a 12-wk period in 
an outpatient group of 30 6-12 yr old schizophrenic 
children. Mean dosage for both treatment groups was 
10.4 mg/d, with a maximum dose of 16 mg/d. All Ss 
were administered the Children’s Psychiatric Rating 
Scale after completion of treatment. Both fluphenazine 
and haloperidol proved highly effective, with the 2 drugs 
indistinguishable in overall efficacy. Both drugs were 
characterized by low incidence of side effects with a 
tendency for fluphenazine treatment to induce extrapy- 
ramidal symptoms with greater frequency than haloperi- 
dol. Side effects were easily managed by dose reduction 
or contramedication. No S had to be terminated due to 
an adverse reaction. Findings indicate that fluphenazine 
and haloperidol deserve consideration in the treatment 
of schizophrenic children. (15. ref)—Journal abstract. 

3646. Evenson, Richard C.; Altman, Harold; Cho, 
Dong Won & Sletten, Ivan W. Simple algorithms for 
predicting psychotropic drugs assigned to psychiatric 
inpatients. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 35(2), 80-83.—Studied the ability of simple algor- 
ithms, primarily diagnostic, to assign classes of psycho- 
tropic drugs to psychiatric inpatients in agreement with 
actual clinical decisions. Overall agreement (hit-rates) 
ranging from 48-65% were found across 4 major drug, 
groups: major tranquilizer, antidepressant, minor tran- 
quilizer, and no psychotropic drug. These hit-rates were 
compared with multivariate formulas developed in 
earlier studies that achieved hit-rates ranging from 
62-77%. Agreement among clinicians (about 10%) 
appeared to be the limiting factor in most studies of this 
type. (15 ref)—Journal summary. 

3647. Fischer-Perroudon, C.; Mouret, 
(Claude Bernard U., Neurology Hosp., Lab. of Func- 
tional Exploration of the Nervous System, Lyon, France) 
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3648. Gardos, George; Orzack, Maressa H: Finn, 
Geraldine & Cole, Jonathan O. (Boston State Hosp., 
Mass.) High and low dose thiothixene treatment in 
chronic schizophrenia. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 35(2), 53-58.—Treated 40 hospitalized 
chronic schizophrenics with either high (40 mg) or low 
(10 mg) daily oral doses of thiothixene. Differential drug 
effects were predicted on measures of CNS arousal, 
performance tests, clinical ratings, and perceptual-cogni- 
tive training. The high dose showed effects consistent 
with antipsychotic activity. The low dose showed some 
changes indicating activating properties. Side effects on 
high dose included akathisia, tremor, and transient CNS 
stimulation. Low dose produced persistent CNS stimula- 
tion Ge, excitement and insomnia). The differentiation 
of “turbulence” from "activation" is considered to be of 
clinical importance. Methodological problems of sample 
size, lost performance and EEG data, fixed dose level, 
and refractory patients probably account for the paucity 
of statistically significant dose differences. (31 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

3649. Goshen, Charles E. (Vanderbilt U.) Evaluation 
of drug treatment programs: Unrecognized variables. 
Adolescence, 1973(Win), Vol. 8(32), 521—532.— Discusses 
the stages experienced by a drug user in the process of 
undergoing a drug-treatment program. The variables 
which affect this process are (a) the characteristics of the 
drug user; (b) his experience with drugs and his life- 
adjustment experiences; (c) his motivation for treatment; 
and (d) the treatment program itself, and its outcome. Of 
these variables, the most significant is the characteristics 
of the drug user. These are detailed according to age- 
related risks in using drugs, the user’s education, and 
socioeconomic factors. Each of the other variables is also 
elaborated. Methods of reporting outcome, and the 
popularity fluctuations of treatment programs are 
discussed.—R. S. Albin. 

3650. Grimberg, L. (Psychiatric Hosp., Clermont, 
France) [Amitriptyline and perphenazine association.] 
(Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1973, Vol. 5(4), 699—705. 
—Conducted 2 studies associating amitriptyline and 
perphenazine. One involved 13 women and 3 men 
ranging from 23-71 yrs old and suffering from various 
states of nervousness and depression. Mutanxion (10 mg 

amitriptyline and 4 mg perphenazine) was prescribed. 
Results were 3 excellent, 10 very good or satisfactory, 
and 3 unsatisfactory. Most favorable results are cited in 
cases of anxiety and post-menopausal depression. Study 
2 involved 17 women and 16 men ranging from 18-68 yrs 
old. Ss were treated with Mutaspline (25 mg amitripty- 
line and 2 mg perphenazine). Results are reported to be 
favorable in the vast majority of cases, with only 5 
Ir Es of the patients had suffered from SE 
orms of depression. i 
EN Pp (English summary) (20 ref)—A. 

3651. Hardy, Richard E. & Cull, Jol irgini. 
Commonwealth U) Rehabilitation of the Se) E 
with delinquent behavior: Case studies and rehabilita- 
tion approaches in drug abuse and delinquency. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1974. x, 196 P. 

—Describes the goals, premises, and methods of the 
SEED program in Fort Lauderdale, Florida, which 
provides rehabilitative services for young people who are 
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drug experimenters, users, abusers, or addicts. 27 case 
histories illustrate the problems, successes, and failures 
of the program. A vocabulary of drug abuse terms is 
included. 

3652. Hoffer, A. Orthomolecular therapy. Psychiatric 
Opinion, 1973(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 6-10.—Attempts to dispel 
some of the myths surrounding the use of megavitamins 
to treat schizophrenia. The methodology of studies 
designed to demonstrate the ineffectiveness of orthomo- 
lecular psychiatry is criticized. The course of treatment 
with megavitamins is described. 

3653. Hoffmann, Helmut; Nelson, Paul C. & Jackson, 
Douglas N. (Willmar State Hosp., Minn.) The effects of 
detoxification on psychopathology for alcoholics as 
measured by the Differential Personality Inventory 
(DPI). Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
30(1), 89-93.—Administered the Differential Personality 
Inventory (DPI) to 2 groups of consecutively admitted 
male alcoholics to a state hospital who were either 
undergoing detoxification (n = 48) or who had already 
been detoxified (n = 40). Of the 27 personality scales, 
there was a significant reduction in 19 for the group 
undergoing detoxification. Scales that showed mean 
decrements included those that reflected Insomnia, 
Depression, Disorganization of Thinking, Mood Fluctu- 
ation, Neurotic Disorganization, and Self-Depreciation. 
Scales that reflected personality and character disorders 
(e.g, Hostility, Shallow Affect, and Socially Deviant 
Attitudes) did not change significantly during detoxifica- 
tion. Other results indicate additional reduction in 
Psychopathology after detoxification, again largely in 
neurotic and psychotic symptom areas. Data from a DPI 
validity scale indicate that even Ss who were suffering 
from acute alcoholic toxicity could answer purposefully. 
Test-retest data reveal that although systematic mean 
changes in both groups occurred, Ss showed a marked 
tendency to retain their relative position within a group 
after detoxification and treatment.—Journal summary. 

3654. Hollister, Leo E. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) Psychotherapeutic drugs in the 
dying and bereaved. Journal of Thanatology, 1972(Win), 
Vol 2(1-2), 623-629.—Discusses similarities in the 
psychological states of the dying patient and the 
bereaved and the kinds of therapeutic treatment and 
emotional support that should be administered. Recom- 
mendations for the cautious administration of antide- 
pressant and other psychoactive drugs to dying patients 
or the bereaved are presented.—L. Gorsey. 

3655. Hollister, Leo E.; Overall, John E.; Kimbell, 
Isham & Pokorny, Alex. (Veterans Administration Hosp» 
Palo Alto, Calif.) Specific indications for different 
classes of phenothiazines. Archives of General Psychia- 
try, 1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 94-99. —Randomly assigned 
320 newly admitted male schizophrenic inpatients to 
aliphatic, piperidine, or piperazine phenothiazine treat- 
ment. Physicians chose drugs within the class assigned 
and used them to maximal clinical advantage. None o 
the drug classes was found to be superior to another in 
total efficacy. However, piperazines were more effective 
in older Ss with "core" or “nonparanoid” types © 
Schizophrenia, characterized chiefly by thought disor- 
ders. The Prevailing belief that these drugs are more 
Specific antipsychotic agents was given some support. 
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Past difficulties in replicating specific indications for 
antipsychotic drugs, as well as the few differences found 
in this study, force the clinician to still choose drugs 
empirically. Differing reactions of individual patients to 
various drugs are probably caused by differences in drug 
kinetics rather than by any important pharmacological 
differences.—Journal abstract. 

3656. Itil, T. M., et al. (U. Missouri, Medical School) 
Clinical and EEG and investigations with CI-579 and Cl- 
600: Quantitative pharmacoelectroencephalography 
and "sleep prints.” Behavioral Neuropsychiatry, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 4-5(11-12, 1-6), 61-68.—Investigated 
the effects of 2 new dibenzodiazepines, CI-579 and CI- 
600, on CNS activity and on clinical symptomatology in 
10 chronic schizophrenics with symptoms of retardation 
and depression as well as in 7 acute depressive patients. 
Quantitative pharmacoelectroencephalography demon- 
strated that the drug profiles of CI-579 and CI-600 were 
more similar to those induced by antidepressants 
(thymoleptics) than to those induced by major and minor 
tranquilizers. Both compounds exhibited more desyn- 
chronized fast EEG activities than the tricyclic antide- 
pressants: hese effects were associated with a decrease 
of deep sleep stages in digital computer “sleep prints” of 
the all-night sleep process, especially after administration 
of higher doses. Clinical evaluations confirmed the 
predictive EEG findings. CI-579 showed a therapeutic 
effect on depressive symptoms, but caused a deteriora- 
tion of schizophrenic symptomatology, probably due to 
the central stimulation. CI-600 produced improvement in 
depressive symptomatology in both depressive and 
schizophrenic Ss. CNS side-effects were observed more 
often with CI-579 than with CI-600 Ss. It is concluded 
that CI-600 might be an antidepressive drug with strong 
central stimulatory properties.—Journal abstract. 

i 3657. Jain, V. K. (U. Liverpool, England) A psychiat- 
ric study of hypothyroidism. Psychiatria Clinica, 1972, 
Vol. 5(2), 121—130.—Examined 30 consecutive patients 
diagnosed as hypothyroid before and after treatment 
with thyroxin. 10 Ss were anxious, 13 were depressed, 2 
had paranoid ideas, 2 were hallucinated, and 8 were 
confused. 8 Ss were psychiatrically normal. There was no 
significant correlation between the severity of affective 
disturbance and the disease process. Most improved 
subjectively after treatment although the improvement 
was only marginal on objective psychiatric assessment. A 
higher incidence of affective disturbance was found in 
the Ist-degree relatives of depressed patients though this 
finding was not statistically significant. (24 ref)—Journal 
Summary. 

3658. Jefferson, James W. (U. Wisconsin Hosp. 
Madison) Hypotension from drugs: Incidence, peril, 
Prevention. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 35(2), 66-71.—Studied the effects of 15 common 
Minor tranquilizers and/or sedatives upon postural 
hypotension in 61 ambulatory psychiatric inpatients. 
Over a 2-mo period, recumbent and standing blood 
Pressure was recorded 3 hrs after each oral dose of 
medication, 1 hr after each parenteral dose, and, if 
medication was administered more frequently, prior to 
each subsequent dose. A postural drop in systolic blood 
Pressure of 20 mm Hg or greater was considered 
Significant. During the Ist 72 hrs of drug therapy; 
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postural hypotension was documented in 41% of the Ss. 
Throughout the study, symptomatic reactions were 
reported in 18% of the Ss, and consisted primarily of 
mild complaints (e.g., weakness, dizziness, fatique, and 
unsteadiness). There were also occasional reports of 
syncope and inability to stand. Caution is stressed 
regarding drug-induced hypotension and the hazards of 
indiscriminate drug dispersion, especially in geriatric 
patients. Education about potential dangers is suggested 
for the staff, patient, and physician.—M. Oscar-Berman. 

3659. Jus, A., et al. (St-Michel-Archange Hosp., 
Quebec, Montreal, Canada) [Dream reports after reser- 
pine in chronic lobotomized schizophrenic patients.] 
(Fren) Vie Medicale au Canada francais, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
2(9), 843-848.—Analyzed the number and content of 
dreams during sleep in 10 lobotomized chronic schizo- 
phrenics after reserpine therapy. Neurophysiological and 
biochemical aspects of Se sleep were also studied. It was 
found that Ss' incidence of dream recall remained 
significantly lower than that previously reported for 
nonlobotomized chronic schizophrenics. It is concluded 
that reserpine does not affect dream reports. Biochemical 
and neurophysiological explanations are offered. (23 ref) 
—C. Kokkinis. 

3660. Jus, K., et al. (St-Michel-Archange Hosp. 
Quebec, Quebec, Canada) [Influence of certain neuro- 
leptics on the tardive dyskinesia and on the rabbit 
syndrome.] (Fren) Vie Médicale au Canada francais, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 2(9), 871-875.—Administered a single 
dose of benztropine mesylate (2 mg), diazepam (10 mg), 
diphenylhydantoin (100 mg) and tryptophan (120 
mg/kg) to 14 tardive dyskinesia patients and 6 patients 
with rabbit syndrome aged 42-79 yrs. Results show that 
(a) benztropine mesylate was effective in the rabbit 
syndrome, whereas in tardive dyskinesia it provoked 
only a brief decrease in muscle tone; (b) diazepam was 
effective in both conditions; (c) diphenylhydantoin was 
effective in 50% of the cases of tardive dyskinesia and 
ineffective in the rabbit syndrome; and (d) tryptophan 
was ineffective in both conditions.—Journal summary. 

3661. Khantzian, Edward J. (Harvard U., Medical 
School, Boston) Opiate addiction: A critique of theory 
and some implications for treatment. American Journal 
of Psychotherapy, 1974(Jan), Vol. 28(1), 59-10.—Explores 
and assesses various theories of opiate addiction, 
emphasizing the special problems that maroc A Tana 
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addicts over a 10-mo period as part of a direct-service 
drug-abuse program characterized by low-treatment 
intervention. 12 Ss were retained. Although cyclazocine 
was accepted by a majority of the Ss (75%), the nature 
and extent of side effects during induction may limit its 
usefulness on a larger scale. The overall program design 
is considered to hold promise as a model for future use of 
narcotic antagonists.—Journal abstract. 

3663. Klerman, Gerald L. (Harvard U., Medical 
School, Boston) Drugs and the dying patient. Journal of 
Thanatology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2(1-2), 574-587.—Discuss- 
es the research and therapeutic uses of psychopharmaco- 
logic drugs with dying patients as (a) analgesic agents to 
relieve pain, (b) adjuncts and potentiators of analgesics 
and CNS depressants, (c) antianxiety treatments, and (d) 
psychedelic approaches to help the patient encounter 
death. (44 ref) 

3664. Kupfer, David J.; Reynolds, Charles F.; Weiss, 
Brian L. & Foster, Gordon. (U. Pittsburgh, Medical 
School) Lithium carbonate and sleep in affective 
disorders: Further considerations. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 79-84.—Evaluated the 
effect of lithium on EEG sleep parameters in 6 inpatients 
with affective disorders. Confirming earlier results, 
significant reductions were noted in percentage of REM 
sleep and phasic-REM activity during the drug period. 
Doubling of delta-sleep time occurred during lithium 
administration, and a negative correlation was found 
between percentage of REM and of delta sleep. There 
was no immediate REM compensation in the postdrug 
period. A model for REM suppression is proposed based 
on REM-cycle length and the presence or absence of 
REM rebound. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3665. Kurland, Albert A.; Grof, Stanislav; Pahnke, 
Walter N. & Goodman, Louis E. (Maryland State 
Psychiatric Research Center, Baltimore) Psychedelic 
drug assisted psychotherapy in patients with terminal 
cancer. Journal of Thanatology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2(1-2), 
644-691.—Describes the use of psychedelic drug therapy 
to alleviate the emotional and physical suffering of 50 
23-81 yr old terminal cancer patients. In 43 patients, 
200-500 mcg of LSD was orally administered as an 
adjunct to brief intensive psychotherapy. In 7 patients, 
60-105 mg of dipropyltryptamine was administered. 
Results were assessed using a clinical rating scale 
reflecting (a) the degree of depression and psychological 
isolation; (b) difficulty in management; and (c) accept- 
ance or fear of death and pain. Pre- and posttreatment 
ratings indicate significant improvement on most of the 
clinical assessments and a trend toward a reduction in 
narcotic medication. Brief case histories are presented. 
—L. Gorsey. 

3666. Landis, James B. (Smith, Kline & French Lab., 
Development Div., Philadelphia, Pa) The use of 
chlorpromazine in the terminally ill patient. Journal of 
Thanatology, 1972(Win), Vol. 2(1-2), 615-622. — Discuss- 
es 3 areas in which chlorpromazine has proven to be 
successful not only because of its tranquilizing action, 
but also because of its antiemetic and analgesic potenti- 
ating effects. These areas are the control of pain, the 
control of symptoms associated with the primary disease 
or with its treatment, and the relief of the emotional 
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distress accompanying a terminal illness. (17 ref)—L, 
Gorsey. 

3667. LaVerne, Albert A. (Bellevue Hosp., New York, 
N.Y.) Carbon dioxide therapy (CDT) of addictions. 
Behavioral ` Neuropsychiatry, 1973(Feb), Vol. 4-5 
(11-12,1-6), 13-28.—Presents a detailed discussion of 
the carbon dioxide therapy (CDT) pilot study by 
Hahnemann Medical College and of clinical studies by 
other investigators. Results of treating 143 drug addicts 
and 108 alcoholics indicate CDT is a promising solution 
to the current alcohol- and drug-abuse epidemic and is 
an effective nonaddictive, non-narcotic modality for 
detoSification and management of addictions. There 
have been no deaths attributed to CDT proven by 
anatomical and microscopic autopsy. To The establish 
CDT as the cause of death, autopsy findings must reveal 
asphyxia and hemorrhage, as demonstrated in 3 deaths 
of nontherapeutic CO, inhalation. These reports are the 
Ist such autopsied cases in the world literature. The 
rapid noncoma technique of CDT and elevation of the 
temperature of the gas mixtures are refinements which 
reduce the detoxification period, eliminate treatment 
anxiety, and in conjunction with rapid coma technique 
provide superior clinical results. It is concluded that 
CDT, though controversial is a safe and effective 
modality in the treatment of addictions and warrants 
further study and implementation. (50 ref)—Journal 
abstract. A 

3668. Leff, J. P., et al. (Medical Research Council 
Social Psychiatry Unit, U. London, England) Life events 
and maintenance therapy in schizophrenic relapse. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 123(577), 
659-660.—Describes a placebo-controlled drug trial with 
acute patients and a 2nd trial with chronics, both of 
which employed the Events questionnaire at the time of 
relapse or at the end of the trial period. Results show that 
most of the Ss who were receiving the active drug and 
who relapsed had experienced a life stress event. 

3669. Levine, Fredric M.; Spitalnik, Robert & Dobos, 
Charles. (State U. New York, Stony Brook) Caudate 
nucleus effects on geriatric senility: Effect of belladon- 
na on learning and memory of geriatric patients. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 
1003-1007.—Recent research has raised the possibility 
that learning and memory losses which characterize 
geriatric senility may be due to increased activity of the 
caudate nucleus. The present study was conducted with 
60 60-92 yr old geriatric inpatients to test whether the 
administration of tincture of belladonna would raise the 
anticholinergic concentration in the caudate and thus 
decrease the degree of disruption, Results of the 2-wk, 
double-blind study were unsuccessful and demonstrated, 
moreover, that aging leads to a greater learning loss than 
loss of memory.—Journal abstract. 

3670. Maddison, David & Raphael, Beverley. (U. 
Sydney, New South Wales, Australia) Normal bereave- 
ment as an illness requiring care: Psychopharmacolo8" 
cal approaches. Journal of Thanatology, 1972(Sum), Vol- 
26-4), 785—798.—Suggests that grief is best viewed in 
terms of a medical illness model (i.e., grief is a syndrome 
exhibiting signs of physical and psychological impair- 
ment, has a consistent etiological factor, and can Be 
treated effectively). Cultural influences on patterns © 
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grieving behavior, the positive value of mourning, the 
significance of inhibition in mourning, and distinctions 
between grief and illness are discussed. Psychodynamic 
aspects of grief, and previous reports of the effects of 
psychoactive drugs are briefly considered. (29 ref)—L. 
Gorsey. 

3671. Marquis, Paul A. & Lambert, Jules. (St-Michel- 
Archange Hosp., Quebec, Quebec, Canada) [Considera- 
tions on the treatment of alcoholics and other drug 
addicts.] (Fren) Vie Médicale au Canada francais, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 2(9), 876-880.—Describes a rehabilita- 
tion program for alcoholics and drug addicts in which 
addiction was considered to represent a pathological 
mode of communication. A global psychiatric approach 
was utilized to change this communication, with empha- 
sis placed on intrapsychic difficulties, self-esteem, and 
interpersonal relationships. 

3672. Millichap, J. Gordon. (Northwestern U., Medi- 
cal School) Drugs in the management of minimal brain 
dysfunction. International Journal of Child Psychotherapy, 
1972(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 65-81.—Describes drugs of reported 
value in the treatment of minimal brain dysfunction in 
children and lists the drugs in the order of their efficacy 
and toxicity. CNS stimulants (e.g. methylphenidate 
(Ritalin) and dextroamphetamine) are the agents of 
choice, and short-term trials are suggested as an adjunct 
to remedial education. (21 ref) 

3673. Modestin, Jiri; Hunger, Jürgen & Schwartz, 
Reinicke B. (U. Bern, Psychiatric Clinic, Switzerland) 
[On the depressogenic effect of physostigmine.] (Germ) 
Archiv für Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, 1973, Vol. 
218(1), 67-77.—Compared the emotional effects of the 
acetylcholinesterase inhibitor physostigmine and neostig- 
mine in a double-blind and a crossover trial. Of the 68 
patients studied, 24 were depressive, 4 were manic, and 
40 currently had no affective symptoms. The emotional 
effects were assessed with the aid of rating scales, and the 
statistical data were subjected to the Mann-Whitney test. 
Physostigmine had a depressogenic effect in Ss who were 
emotionally stable at the beginning of the test and 
exacerbated existing depression. Depressive reactions 
often took an agitated form. However, the difference 
between the effects of physostigmine and neostigmine 
was not significant until after the 2nd dose, which was 
given in the afternoon in each case. Physostigmine had 
no unequivocal effect on the manic symptomatology. 
—English abstract. 

3674. Newman, Robert G. (Health Services Adminis- 
tration, New York, N.Y.) Pregnancies of methadone 
patients: Findings in New York City Methadone Mainte- 
nance Treatment Program. New York State Journal of 
Medicine, 1974(Jan), Vol. 74(1, Pt. 1), 52-54.—Docu- 
ments the results of the first 120 completed pregnancies 
of patients in the program. Based on information 
provided by the patient, and on data from the official 
health department birth certificate, findings are present- 
ed regarding birth weight, Apgar score, maternal and 
neonatal complications, and follow-up of mothers and 
infants to date. Results are analyzed also according to 
methadone dosage of the mother during the last 
trimester of pregnancy.—Journal abstract. 

3675. Newmark, Charles S.; Dinoff, Michael & Raft, 
David. (U. North Carolina, Medical School, Chapel Hill) 
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The standardized video-tape interview as an objective 
dependent variable in psychotropic drug research. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
158(1), 18-24.—A review of the literature indicates that 
the standardized videotape interview shows promise of 
being a highly reliable and clinically valid instrument for 
assessing effects in psychotropic drug studies. Findings 
from reliability, validity, and stability studies are 
presented. Data from studies in which the interview is 
used as a dependent variable are discussed. It is 
concluded that because of the interview's ability to 
reflect significant changes due to specific experimental 
and therapeutic conditions (e.g., E's interview behavior), 
it may be useful as a clinical outcome measure. (50 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3676. O'Brien, Charles P.; DiGiacomo, Joseph N. & 
Webb, William, (U. Pennsylvania Management of 
hostile, suspicious patients: Trifluoperazine versus 
haloperidol. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 35(2), 75-78.—Compared the improvement of 2 
groups of 12 psychiatric patients being treated with 
either haloperidol or trifluoperazine. All Ss were consid- 
ered hostile and suspicious and were equal in global 
clinical ratings; most were classified as paranoid schizo- 
phrenic. In a double-blind comparison, haloperidol 
resulted in significantly more improvement on the Brief 
Psychiatric Rating Scale and on the global paranoia 
rating. On the global hostility rating and in speed of 
onset of activity, effects of the 2 drugs were not 
significantly different. In a small subsample of extremely 
uncooperative patients, haloperidol showed marked 
effects, but trifluoperazine showed only minimal or 
moderate effects.—Journal summary. 

3677. O'Connell Walter E.; Chorens, Jose A. 
Wiggins, George E. & Hiner, Darlene M. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Houston, Tex.) Natural high 
model for research and treatment on a methadone- 
maintenance program. Newsletter for Research in Mental 
Health & Behavioral Sciences, 1973(May), Vol. 15(2), 
19-21.—Describes “natural high therapy” as a therapeu- 
tic approach to be combined with methadone as a cure 
for hyperdependence on pills or people. This, approach 
aims to develop in the addict the responsibility for the 
consequences of his own behaviors rather than maintain- 
ing a static, isolated, and passive sense of life. The focus 
is on lost connections with mankind and nature and 
ability to assist in the evolutionary process. The way to à 
natural high includes self-esteem, power, and social 
interest. There is a positive relationship between self- 
esteem and participation. In general, natural high 
therapy aims at discovering, inventing, and maximizing 
techniques which could enhance self-esteem, cooperation 
as equals, and social interest.—R. S. Albin. 

3678. Olin, Harry S. (Massachusetts General Hosp., 
Boston) Failure and fulfillment: Education in the use of 
psychoactive drugs in the dying patient. Journal of 
My matology, I972(Win), Vol. 2(1-2), 567 573— Cor 

ares the idea of death as a failure (a view apparently 
held by the majority of American teaching, hospitals) 
with the idea of death as fulfillment (emphasized in the 
work of C. Saunders). The clinical climates resulting 
from these 2 opposing viewpoints are discussed in terms 
of the following 4 areas related to psychoactive drug use: 
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individualization of patient and treatment, mental 
clarity, drug effects, and pain —L. Gorsey. È 

3679. Osmond, Humphry. Come home, psychiatry! 
The megavitamin treatment and the medical model. 
Psychiatric Opinion, 1973(Oct), Vol. 10(5), 14-23.—Re- 
views the history of the use of megavitamin therapy in 
treating mental illness, particularly schizophrenia. An 
attempt is made to incorporate this approach into the 
traditional medical model of psychiatry. 

3680. Ostow, Mortimer. Rapid and gentle 
pharmacotherapy of depression. New York State Journal 
of Medicine, 1974(Jan), Vol. 74(1, Pt. 1), 74-77.—Propos- 
es that the primary antidepression chemicals, i.e., the 
tricyclic and MAO inhibitor psychic energizers, can be 
replaced in some instances, or supplemented in others, 
by more rapid or less distressing agents or procedures. 
These include small doses of lithium carbonate, thiothix- 
ene, and deanol. It is suggested that intramuscular 
administration of the tricyclic compounds can reduce 
greatly the latency between the beginning of therapy and 
relief from depression.—Journal abstract. 

3681. Patterson, Paul R. (Union U., Albany Medical 
School) The use and misuse of psychopharmaceuticals 
by the pediatrician in the care of the dying child and his 
family. Journal of Thanatology, 1972(Sum), Vol. 2(3-4), 
838-842.—Discusses the role of the pediatrician in 
treating both a dying child and his family and emphasiz- 
es physician awareness of the normal reactions to strain 
and grief. Supportive medication for the parents may be 
as important as the dying child's drug treatment.—L. 
Gorsey. 

3682. Paul, R. (Walsgrave General Hosp., Coventry, 
England) The changes induced by phenelzine in the 
human encephalogram: A longitudinal study correlating 
these with the outcome of therapy and certain psycho- 
logical tests. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 
49(5), 611-646.—Conducted a longitudinal study of the 
EEG effects of MAO inhibitors in 21 adult psychiatric 
patients who were undergoing phenelzine therapy. Ss' 
EEGs were recorded on magnetic tape. Urine checks 
were made and Ss completed psychological tests (e.g., the 
Maudsley Personality Inventory). The recorded EEGs 
were subsequently analyzed, using an octave filter-inte- 
grator system, and the results were transferred to paper 

tape, together with the contemporaneous psychological 
test results. Special care was taken to calibrate and 
maintain the stability of the apparatus so that even 
comparatively minor changes would be noted. The 
results were correlated, using computer techniques and 
applying standard statistical methods. Apart from an 
increase in the alpha and beta ranges over the left 
ee ie were no general trends noted. The 
question of the outcome of phenelzine ther; 
resolved. (68 ref)—Journal munt bee. 

3683. Perkins, Marvin E. (Columbia U., Coll. of 
Physicians & Surgeons) Opiate addiction and military 
psychiatry to the end of World War II. Military Medicine, 
1974(Feb) Vol. 139(2), 1l4-ll6—Presents a brief 
historical overview of drug addiction in the military and 
the efforts of military psychiatrists to treat it from the 
Civil War to the end of World War II. Military 
psychiatry was not greatly interested in the problem until 
the end of this period, probably because the size of the 
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addict population did not warrant attention in compari- 
son to other problems. (17 ref) 

3684. Post, Robert M. & Goodwin, Frederick K, 
(National Inst. of Mental Health, Adult Psychiatry 
Branch, Bethesda, Md.) Effects of amitriptyline and 
imipramine on amine metabolites in the cerebrospinal 
fluid of depressed patients. Archives of General Psychia- 
try, 1974(Feb), Vol. 30(2), 234-239.—Evaluated the 
effect of brain serotonin and dopamine in 11 depressed 
patients. The levels of the respective metabolites, 5. 
hydroxy-indoleacetic acid (SHIAA) and homovanillic 
acid (HVA) in the cerebrospinal fluid (CSF) after the 
administration of probenecid were studied. Probenecid 
caused rapid accumulation of SHIAA and HVA by 
inhibiting transport out of the CSF, thus providing a 
measure of amine turnover. Treatment with amitriptyline 
hydrochloride and imipramine hydrochloride was associ- 
ated with a reduced accumulation of 5HIAA, whereas 
HVA accumulation was not affected. These findings 
suggest that, in depressed patients, CNS serotonin 
turnover is decreased during treatment with amitriptyline 
and imipramine. (58 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3685. Pradhan, S. N. (Howard U., Medical School) 
Basis for psychopharmacotherapy of the dying and the 
bereaved. Journal of Thanatology, 1972(Sum), Vol. 
2(3-4), 820-833.— Describes psychological complications 
which may develop during mourning, and the physiologi- 
cal processes and conditions which occur in reaction to 
death. The neurophysiology of emotions and the neuro- 
physiological and chemical effects of tranquilizers and 
antidepressants on the CNS and death-related anxiety 
states are discussed. (25 ref)—L. Gorsey. d 

3686. Prange, Arthur J., et al. (U. North Carolina, 
Medical School, Chapel Hill) L-tryptophan in mania: 
Contribution to a permissive hypothesis of affective 
disorders. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
30(1), 56-62.—In a double-blind, placebo-controlled 
crossover study, 5 manic patients were treated with 
chlorpromazine hydrochloride (CPZ) and then with 
levotryptophan (LTP); 5 other manic patients received 
LTP Ist and then CPZ. LTP was slightly superior to CPZ 
in all respects. It is suggested that mania and depression 
may be linked by a central indoleamine deficit. (50 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3687. Rada, Richard T. & Donlon, Patrick T. (U. 
California, Medical School, Davis) Piperacetazine VS 
thioridazine for the control of schizophrenia in outpa- 
tients. Psychosomatics, 1972(Nov), Vol. 13(6). 373-376. 
—Conducted a double-blind comparison of piperaceta- 
zine and thioridazine with 30 schizophrenic outpatients 
after a 2-wk placebo washout period. Evaluations were 
done using the Early Clinical Drug Evaluation Units 
assessment battery. Both drugs showed SE 
improvements. Piperacetazine appeared to increase Si i 
effects with the duration of treatment and the amount o 
the drug. Side effects after thioridazine peaked at 1 W 
after initiation of the treatment and then dropped off. 
Most common side effects with both drugs a 
dizziness, dry mouth, and weight gain. A higher 
incidence of drowsiness under thioridazine was noted. 
—A. S. Kulkarni. 

3688. Rada, Richard T. & Donlon, Patrick T. (U. New 
Mexico, Medical School) Piperacetazine in ambulatory 
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chronic schizophrenic patients. Current Therapeutic 
Research, 1974(Feb), Vol. 16(2), 124-129.—Conducted 
an open label, rater-blind study which demonstrated the 
effectiveness of piperacetazine in 16 of 18 chronic 
schizophrenic outpatients who completed the 14-wk test. 
Piperacetazine in dosage higher than previously recom- 
mended (150-400 mg daily) was effective with 7 of 8 Ss 
who had minimal symptomatic improvement on a brief 
trial of standard dose (below 150 mg daily). Although 
side effects were higher in Ss receiving high dosage, liver 
toxicity was less in high-dose recipients. Results suggest 
that piperacetazine may have a differential anxiolytic 
action and may also be effective in schizophrenics with a 
depressive component.—Journal abstract. 

3689. Raskin, Allen, et al. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Psychopharmacology Research Branch, Rock- 
ville, Md.) Depression subtypes and response to 
phenelzine, diazepam, and a placebo: Results of a nine 
hospital collaborative study. Archives of General Psychia- 
try, 1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 66—75.—Randomly assigned 
325 newly admitted, depressed patients from 9 hospitals 
to treatment with diazepam, phenelzine, ora placebo. 
The double-blind study ran for 7 wks. Median daily 
dosages were 30 mg of diazepam and 45 mg of 
phenelzine. The major finding was that diazepam 
affected anxious Ss and hostile Ss differently. A 
significant number of anxious-depressive Ss were diazep- 
am responders (ie. their symptoms subsided on this 
treatment and became worse when it was discontinued). 
In contrast, diazepam was a poor treatment for the 
hostile depressions. These Ss were restless, anxious, 
negativistic, suspicious, and irritable when they entered 
the study. The symptoms persisted on diazepam and 
improved on either phenelzine ora placebo. (62 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3690. Satterfield, James H. (Gateways Hosp. 
Angeles, Calif.) EEG issues in children with mi 
brain dysfunction. Seminars in Psychiatry, 1973(Feb), 
Vol. 5(1), 35-46.—Obtained EEG and neurological data 
from children with minimal brain dysfunction (MBD) in 
2 experiments. In Exp I, 57 MBD 6-9 yr olds without 
sensory defects were given methylphenidate. It was 
found that Ss with either an abnormal EEG or 4 or more 
soft signs on neurological examination had a better 
response to the drug than did those Ss in whom these 
abnormalities were not present. 70% of the Ss obtained a 
good clinical response to methylphenidate, while 20% 
became worse. In Exp Il, auditory evoked cortical 
responses in 31 MBD children (mean age — 8 yrs) were 
compared with those of 21 normal controls. MBD Ss 
were found to have a longer latency and lower amplitude 
of evoked cortical responses. Findings suggest à delayed 
maturation of the CNS in some MBD children. It is 
concluded that both the neurological and EEG examina- 
tion have a significant role to play in the treatment of the 
MBD child. (22 ref)—Journal summary. 

3691. Scher, Jordan M.; Chambers, Carl D. & Crown, 
Barry M. (National Council on Drug Abuse, Chicago. 
Ill.) Methadone maintenance: Two cities, two programs, 
one public, one private. Drug Forum, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
3(1), 65-77.—Compares a private methadone program in 
Chicago with a public one in Miami. The differences 
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populations served, methods of operation, hilosoph 
and other factors are considered. a ref) d 

3692. Schowalter, John E. (Yale U., Medical School) 
Drugs, fatally ill children, and the pediatric staff. 
Journal of Thanatology, 1972(Sum), Vol. 2(3-4), 843-853. 
— Discusses the experience of pain and how a dying 
child can affect staff dynamics and behavior. Considera- 
tions in administering sedatives and morphine to a dying 
child are discussed, and the substitution of drugs for 
personal care and involvement by the staff is cautioned 
against. (18 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

3693. Schwarz, D.; Michel, D. & Strian, F. (Max 
Planck Inst. for Psychiatry, Munich, W. Germany) 
[Depressive effects during treatment with antihyperten- 
sive drugs.] (Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und Nerven- 
krankheiten, 1973, Vol. 218(1), 41-50.—Evaluated de- 
pressive reactions during treatment with reserpine and 
clonidine under controlled conditions. 80 patients 
treated with reserpine and 40 treated with clonidine were 
compared with 40 placebo controls and 20 nonhyperten- 
sive patients. Changes in mood during a 4-wk treatment 
period were investigated by different rating scales. 
Results were subjected to statistical evaluation and show 
that a reserpine-induced depressive reaction does exist 
which is independent of duration of hypertonia, dosage, 
age, and cerebral sclerosis in the patients. In contrast, 
clonidine and placebo caused no depressive reactions. 
(25 ref)—English abstract. 

3694. Serafetinides, E. A. & Clark, M. L. (U. 
Oklahoma, Medical Center, Norman) Psychological 
effects of single-dose antipsychotic medication. Biologi- 
cal Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 7(3), 263-267.— Conduct- 
ed a double-blind study in which 18 male and 25 female 
21-61 yr old chronic schizophrenics received haloperidol 
(3 mg) clopenthixol (50 mg), chlorpromazine mg), or 
placebo immediately and 4 hrs after completion of a 
series of 6 psychological tests. The entire procedure was 
repeated at the end of the 12-wk drug trial. Results for 
the Ist single-dose study indicate that clopenthixol and 
chlorpromazine produced significant performance decre- 
ments on the Purdue Pegboard test, and that haloperidol 
decreased performance on à dotting test. No significant 
changes were found on any of the 6 tests at the 12-wk 
repetition. Examination of the effects of chronic admin- 
istration indicated that chlorpromazine produced signifi- 
cantly greater improvement on the WAIS Digit Symbol 
test than clopenthixol or placebo. Findings are similar to 
those of other studies in revealing clinical improvement 
vs no changes in psychological test performance. The 


methodological limitations of currently available tests 


and the need to develop valid tests for assessing drug 


s are discussed.—S. Knapp. 

ees. Shapiro, Arthur K. (New York Hosp.— Cornell 
U. Medical Center, Payne Whitney Clinic) Psychoche- 
motherapy- Journal of Thanatology, 1972(Win), Vol. 
2(1-2), 692-722.—Presents a program of psychoactive 
drug therapy for psychiatric patients which can be used 
by psychiatrists and other physicians who do not 
specialize in the use of psychopharmaceuticals. The 
effects, indications and contraindications, and recom- 
mended dosages of tranquilizers, phenothiazines, minor 
tranquilizers (eg, glycerol and benzodiazepine deriva- 
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tives), antidepressants, stimulants, electroshock therapy, 
and hallucinogenic drugs are described.—L. Gorsey. 

3696. Simopoulos, Aris M., et al. (Crownsville Hosp. 
Center, Md.) Diphenylhydantoin effectiveness in the 
treatment of chronic schizophrenics: A double-blind 
controlled study with a placebo. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 106-111.—Randomly 
assigned 26 male and 50 female Negro chronic schizo- 
phrenics to either diphenylhydantoin or a placebo after 
discontinuing phenothiazines. During an 8-wk treatment 
period the dosage of diphenylhydantoin was gradually 
increased from 325 to 625 mg/day for most Ss. Measures 
used were the Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale (BPRS), the 
Nurses Observation Scale for Inpatient Evaluation, and 
the Crownsville Psychiatric Scale. Statistical analyses 
were done at 4 and 8 wks. Ss in both groups deteriorated 
on most measures. Differences in favor of diphenylhy- 
dantoin were found for the BPRS hostility, and thought 
content variables. Optimal dosage of diphenylhydantoin 
appeared to be under 500 mg/day, since retardation and 
blunted affect were more conspicuous at the highest dose 
levels. Indications were that men with high initial 
disorder scores, especially for hostility, responded best to 
diphenylhydantoin.—Journal abstract. 

3697. Strauss, J. (Colson Psychiatric Hosp., Fort-de- 
France, Martinique, West Indies) [Study of anafranil 
activity in hebephrenic patients.] (Fren) Psychologie 
Médicale, 1973, Vol. 5(4), 685-689.— Studied the effects 
of chlorimipramine (Anafrani) on a group of 30 
hebephrenic patients of various types. 18 men and 12 
women ranging in age from 18-34 yrs old were treated. 
Of these 11 were chronic cases, 13 were hospitalized for a 
short period, and 6 were seen in consultations. In most 
instances, the drug was prescribed after failure of other 
treatments. Results were 12 good and very good, 7 
average, and 11 total failure. The best results were 
among those seen in consultation or hospitalized for a 
short period. Only 1 very good result was noted among 
chronic patients.—4A. Farrell. 

.3698. Sugerman, A. Arthur. (New Jersey Neuropsy- 
chiatric Inst, Bureau of Research in Neurology & 
Psychiatry, Princeton) Psychopharmacological research 
concerned with the dying patient. Journal of Thanatolo- 
&y, 1972(Sum), Vol. 2(3-4), 858-864. — Discusses the legal 
restrictions against and the implications of administering 
experimental drugs to dying patients. The issue of 
"informed consent" is examined. Current and suggested 
psychopharmacological research with dying patients and 
the appropriate methodologies for these studies are 
considered.—L. Gorsey. 

3699. Trussell, William D. (Menninger Foundation. 
Children’s Hosp. Topeka, Kan.) Groups for young 
people from the drug using community. Group Process, 

1973, Vol. 5(1), 63-68.—Describes the techniques used 
by a free clinic serving alienated youth, including 
primary groups, group therapy, psychodrama, guided 
imagery, fellow travelers, meditation, hate, and groups 
for drug dealers, sex education, and recreation. The 
underlying philosophy of the clinic assumes that since 
each individual is in the process of working throu 
current psychological issues of growth and development, 


a supportive group always is available concomitant with 
each stage of growth. 
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3700. Van Putten, Theodore; Mutalipassi, Louis R. & 
Malkin, Michael D. (Veterans Administration Hosp, 
Brentwood, Calif.) Phenothiazine-induced decompensa. 
tion. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
30(1), 102-105.— To investigate adverse mental reactions 
to phenothiazines, 80 patients with the diagnosis of 
schizophrenia received phenothiazines in conventional 
dosages. 9 Ss experienced dramatic exacerbations of 
psychosis on phenothiazines with a piperazine side 
group—particularly fluphenazine enanthate. These exa- 
cerbations of psychosis were associated with a subtle 
akathisia. They were promptly reversed by intramuscular 
injections of biperiden, an anticholinergic drug. It is 
proposed that extrapyramidal involvement can have a 
prominent mental component which resembles an 
exacerbation of schizophrenia. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3701. Vendsborg, P. B. & Rafaelsen, O. J. (Rigshospi- 
talet, Psychochemistry Inst, Copenhagen, Denmark) 
Lithium in man: Effect on glucose tolerance and serum 
electrolytes. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 
49(5), 601-610.—Examined intravenous glucose toler- 
ance and concomitant changes in serum insulin and 
electrolytes before and after lithium chloride administra- 
tion in 10 patients with minor psychiatric disturbances. 
Lithium caused an increase in glucose tolerance in all Ss. 
The mean increase was 55%. On the 2nd day after 
lithium administration, serum phosphate decreased and 
serum magnesium increased. (33 ref) -Journal summary. 

3702. Wagner, Armin & Bach, Otto. (Karl Marx U. 
Psychiatric Clinic, Leipzig, E. Germany) [The question 
of a causal nexus between lithium and central nervous 
decompensation: A casuistical report with pathophysio- 
logical considerations.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie 
und medizinische Psychologie, 1973(Oct), Vol. 25(10), 
615-623.—Presents conjectures on the adverse side 
effects of a lithium regime. Concomitant neurological 
and psychopathic phenomena observed in a 33-yr-old 
male patient are reported. d 

3703. Westervelt, Frederic B. (U. Virginia, Medical 
School) Methyldopa-induced hypertension. JA MA: Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
227(5), 557.—Reports the case of a 23-yr-old woman 
who developed a hypertensive condition as a result of 
taking a combination of methyldopa (for renal failure) 
and trifluoperazine (for a psychotic reaction). The 
chemical action of this drug combination is hypothes- 
ized, and it is suggested that the trifluoperazine therapy 
may have blocked the reuptake of a-methylnorepine- 
phine (to which methyldopa is converted) and contribut- 
ed to the increases in blood levels. 

3704. Wheatley, David. (General Practitioner Re- 
search Group, Twickenham, England) A trial of bendro- 
fluazide in depression. British Journal of Psychiatry» 
1973(Dec), Vol. 123(577), 713-714.—Notes that, while 
the possibility remains that bendrofluazide alone might 
have an antidepressant effect, the results of trying 
combined bendrofluazide and amitriptyline were COT" 
pletely negative in this test with 75 patients. 

3705. Wolfe, Robert C. Methadone maintenance: 
JAMA: Journal of the American Medical Association, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 227(6), 660.— Discusses P. Cushman an 
V. P. Dole's (see PA, Vol. 51:7635) study concerning 
optimal dosage and duration of medication in metha- 
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done maintenance programs. The need for controlled 
studies and the issue of program control are discussed. 


Behavior & Group Therapy 


3706. Ablon, Joan. (U. California, Medical School, 
San Francisco) Al-Anon family groups: Impetus for 
learning and change through the presentation of 
alternatives. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 28(1), 30-45.— Describes Al-Anon family 
groups in à West Coast metropolitan area as they 
function as a fellowship for spouses, relatives, and 
friends of alcoholics. It is suggested that Al-Anon groups 
constitute a remarkable self-help, nonprofessional mo- 
dality of group therapy and group education for mental 
health. The majority of Al-Anon members in the groups 
observed were white, middle-aged, middle-class women; 
more than 50% were Catholics. It was held that members 
would normally not be ready candidates for traditional 
group or individual psychotherapy. Attempts made to 
change attitudes and behavior included efforts at loving 
detachment from the alcoholic, re-establishment of self- 
esteem, and independence and reliance on a higher 
power. It is felt that sharing experiences and self- 
examination leading to new insights were most useful. 
(19 ref)—Journal summary. 

3707. Alker, Leslie N. & Allen, Robert M. (Sunland 
Training Center, Miami, Fla.) A realistic look at training 
needs. Mental Retardation, 1974(Feb), Vol. 12(1), 34. 
—Notes that the performance standards for the retarded 
in the training areas of the institution are lower than 
those of the outside world and that the training itself is 
inadequate and unrealistic. It is proposed that many of 
the retardates’ deficiencies in social skills are directly due 
to lack of appropriate training and the exigencies of 
institutional living rather than innate inability. 

3708. Antman, Elliott M. (Columbia U., Coll. of 
Physicians & Surgeons) Flooding in vivo for a case of 
vermiphobia. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimen- 
tal Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 4(3), 215-211.—Used in 
vivo flooding to treat a 29-yr-old woman with an 
incapacitating fear of worms and snakes, who was 
refractory to psychoanalysis and to desensitization. After 
6 therapy sessions totaling 10 hrs, S showed a marked 
reduction in phobic behavior. 

3709. Arnold, Bill R.; Winrich, W. W. & Dawley, 
Harold H. (North Texas State U.) Assertive training 
employing anxiety relief and behavioral rehearsal. 
Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & Behavioral 
Sciences, 1973(Nov), Vol. 15(4), 22-24.—Tested the 
relative effectiveness of a combined conditioning proce- 
dure which included both behavioral rehearsal and 
anxiety relief vs a more conventional behavioral rehears- 
al program in the treatment of deficient assertive 
behavior. Ss were 18 female college students. Of 3 
measures of social distance and assertiveness, only the 
Behavioral Assertiveness Assessment Procedure indicat- 
ed significant differences between the 2 therapy modes. 

3710. Ausman, James O. & Gaddy, Michael R. 
(Wyoming State Training School, Lander) Reinforce- 
ment training for echolalia: Developing a repertoire of 
appropriate verbal responses in an echolalic girl. Mental 
Retardation, 1974(Feb), Vol. 12(1), 20-21. 
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3711. Baider, Lea. (Brandeis U.) Group work with 
addicts and therapists: Observations in a drug addiction 
clinic. Drug. Forum, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3(1), 91-102.—De- 
scribes participant. observation of addicts’ group meet- 
ings and supervision (individual and group) of group 
leaders in a drug clinic at Boston University Hospital. 
Conflicts and tensions between patients and therapists 
are discussed, and an attempt is made to show the 
contribution that group and individual work with staff 
members can make to the clarification and possible 
solution of these conflicts.—Journal abstract. 

3712. Bennett, Pamela S. & Maley, Roger F. (West 
Virginia U.) Modification of interactive behaviors in 
chronic mental patients. Journal of Applied Behavior 
Analysis, 1973(Win), Vol. 6(4), 609-620.—Randomly 
assigned 4 residents of a token economy treatment unit 
to an experimental or control condition. Ss attended 10 
30-min treatment sessions. The 2 experimental Ss 
received contingent reinforcement for interacting with 
each other according to instructions in 4 distinct phases 
of interpersonal behavior: talking to another person, 
attending and talking to another person, asking and 
answering questions in a dyad, and working, cooperative- 
ly in the dyad to solve problems. The 2 control Ss were 
instructed to perform the same behaviors but received 
noncontingent reinforcement. Results show a strong 
contingent reinforcement effect on the performance of 
the treatment sessions’ target behaviors. Several baseline, 
treatment, and posttreatment response measures indicate 
that the treatment effects had generalized to other areas 
of social behavior away from the treatment setting, (17 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

3713. Berger, Milton M. (Quaker Committee on 
Social Rehabilitation, New York, N.Y.) Multifamily 
psychosocial group treatment with addicts and their 
families. Group Process, 1973, Vol. 5(1), 31-45.—De- 
scribes the treatment programs of a therapeutic commu- 
nity residence for female narcotic addicts. Involvement 
with responsible members of the addict's family is 
considered a valuable facet of total rehabilitation. 
Typical 90 min, monthly meetings with residents and 
their families are described, in which a combination of 


Quaker tradition and psychoanalytically oriented psy- 
chotherapy is employed. 2 concentric circles of chairs are 
formed both for acoustic and communicational reasons. 
ist of interaction, discussion, identifica- 


Meetings consi ) r 
tion, and examination of conflicts and attitudes. Evalua- 


tions of this approach by involved residents and their 
families are presented. It is concluded that these groups 
fulfill, at least partially, the psychotherapeutic, social, 
and community needs of addicts an 


National Inst. o! 
Patients with acting-out chara 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
` Describes a method of group psyc p 
treating patients with acting-out character disorders. Ss 
were 39 male mental hospital inpatients, most of whom 
were in their 20's and 30's. They had been referred to the 
hospital by the courts after not guilty due to insanity 

leas as à consequence of repeated crimes such as 


n. They were required to have an 


murder, rape, and arso! 
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expressed or ambivalent desire for change to be admitted 
to the group. Groups were open-ended and consisted of 
6-8 members. 3 90-min sessions occurred each week and 
were analytic in approach. Both individual and group 
processes were examined. The main focus was on 
feelings and action in the present. Progress was facilitat- 
ed through the use of group mores. 26 of the patients 
thus treated were released from the hospital. Case 
examples are provided. (17 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

3715. Boudreau, Léonce A. & Jeffrey, Clarence J. (U. 
Moncton, New Brunswick, Canada) Stuttering treated 
by desensitization. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 4(3), 209212. 
—Treated stuttering in 8 male 16-22 yr olds in 10 
sessions of systematic desensitization. Pretherapy and 
posttherapy assessments were obtained on 4 tasks: 
teading and speaking alone, reading and speaking 
accompanied by 1 person. A significant decline in 
percentage of words stuttered was obtained on all 
measures. No marked change was evidenced in 4 control 
Ss. A follow-up indicated stability of results.—Journal 
abstract. 

3716. Brack, U. B. & Baumhauer, J. (U. Munich, 
Children's Center, W. Germany) [Various effects in the 
modification of aggressive and silly behavior of children 
with brain damage.] (Germ) Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 
1973, Vol. 40(2), 68-75.—Children with aggressive and 
silly behavior were punished for the less dominant 
behavior. One child decreased the frequency of the 
directly punished behavior, 2 decreased the unpunished 
behavior, though 2 other group members had been 
punished for the same behavior. One child increased the 
frequency of the directly punished behavior. It is 
concluded that there is a necessity for a further 
exploration of the interdependence of the involved 
variables.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

3717. Butterfield, William H. & Parson, Ronal. 
(Washington U., George Warren Brown School of Social 
Work) Modeling and shaping by parents to develop 
Se behavior in their retarded child. Journal of 

ehavior Therapy & Experimental Psycholo; , 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 4(3), 285 287. r d S 

3718. Cermak, Ida. (U. Vienna, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Austria) Family crisis and psychosomatic illness. Psy- 
chotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1973, Vol. 22(2-6), 
250-254.—Discusses the need for family therapy in cases 
where a patient with “somatic neuroses” becomes the 
“standard bearer” for disturbed family structure. The 
treatment procedures used with a family where 3 
daughters developed consecutive psychosomatic illness is 
described. 

3719. Cook, Marilyn & Freethy, Margery. (Kalam: 
State Hosp., Mich.) The use of ese Gs a positive 
reinforcer to eliminate complaining behavior. Journal of 
Music Therapy, 1973(Win), Vol. 10(4), 213-216.—Pres- 
ents additional evidence that music, used contingently. 
can be a positive reinforcer to eliminate inappropriate 
behavior. A 43-yr-old female patient is described who 
was diagnosed as a mildly retarded, undifferentiated 
schizophrenic; at the time of the study she had been 
institutionalized for 20 yrs. It was found that music, 
when used contingently, was an effective reinforcer in 
eliminating complaining behavior. It was also shown that 
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decrease in the frequency of behavior was facilitated 
when the patient was instructed about the contingencies, 
Defining the goals and having a systematic approach to 
the problem also facilitated the treatment procedure.—F, 
O. Triggs. 

3720. Davies, John G. & Maliphant, Rodney, 
Refractory behaviour in school and avoidance learning, 
Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied 
Disciplines, 1974(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 23-31.—Tested the 
hypothesis that individuals who are considered persist- 
ently refractory by their teachers are generally inferior in 
the acquisition of avoidance behavior. In 2 experiments 
with 15 and 22 refractory male adolescents and matched 
nonrefractory control groups, brief electric shocks were 
administered for errors in a task that required Ss to 
overcompensate for the effect of the Miiller-Lyer 
illusion. In both experiments refractory Ss received 
significantly more shocks. Receipt of this "punishment" 
was associated with reduction in their errors but the 
effects seemed relatively shortlived. This was analogous 
to their typical response to punishments or disciplinary 
procedures in everyday life. The implications of these 
tentative findings are briefly discussed. (20 ref)—Journal 
summary. ( EA 

3721. Dawley, Harold H. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., New Orleans, La.) Self-administered relaxation 
in the reduction of anxiety. News/etter for Research in 
Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences, 1973(May), Vol. 
15(2), 17-19.— Presents a case study of a 40-yr-old male 
with a history of chronic anxiety who participated in a 
program of self-administered relaxation. After 4 wks 
improvement had occurred to the extent that the patient 
could begin both work and counseling. S 

3722. Dawley, Harold H.; Guidry, L. Sal & Curtis, 
Ever. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Psychology Serv- 
ice, New Orleans, La.) Self-administered desensitization 
on a psychiatric ward: A case report. Journal of Behavior 
Therapy & Experimental Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 4). 
301-303.— Reports successful self-administered desensi- 
tization by a middle aged male patient on a psychiatric 
ward, whose problem was debilitating anxiety associated 
with walking in crowds. After 2 sessions for instruction 
and training, self-administered desensitization was Caf- 
ried out for 4 wks. Following treatment, S reported à 
significant reduction in his fear of crowds. at 

3723. Denholtz Myron S. (New Jersey Medical 
School, Coll. of Medicine & Dentistry, East Orange) An 
extension of covert procedures in the treatment of male 
homosexuals. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimen- 
tal Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 4(3), 305.—Reports on 
extension of covert reinforcement and covert sensitiza- 
tion in treating male homosexuals who wish to change 
their erotic preferences. Use of the technique decreases à 
patient's habitual responses to daily-life cues. For : 
patients who applied it, the difficulty of homewor 
assignments decreased and progress was more dës 

3724. Dunn, Robert B. (Schick Hosp., Fort Worth, 
Tex.) A new comprehensive, intensive care program for 
the treatment of alcoholism. Psychosomatics, 1972(NoV) 
Vol 13(6), 397-400.—Describes a 10-day treatment 
program for producing a controlled nonsedating es 
in alcoholics. Nausea producing emetine is administere 
Several minutes before the patient is confronted by 3 
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skilled therapist who presents alcoholic beverages to the 
atient to smell, taste, and swallow. For a full visual 
stimulus, the patient sits in a special room surrounded by 
alcoholic beverages. The alcoholic's favorite brand is 
emphasized although all of the other brands are also 
presented. About the time the patient gets the full effect 
of the stimuli he usually feels nauseous and vomits the 
drink. No sedating drugs are used since these drugs may 
impair the conditioning process. A flashlight battery to 
produce mild electrical shock can also be used as 
supplement to the nausea aversion program. Relaxation 
training, hypnotherapy, and thiopental interviews are 
also a part of this program.—A. S. Kulkarni. 

3125. Epstein, Leonard H. & Hersen, Michel. (Veter- 
ans Administration Center, Jackson, Miss.) Behavioral 
control of hysterical gagging. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 102—104.—Application 
of a simple reinforcement technique resulted in the rapid 
control of a long-standing, debilitating gagging disorder 
that appeared refractory to medical intervention in a 26- 
yr-old black male. While inpatient treatment required 
external reinforcement to motivate the S to control his 
disorder, maintenance of gains during follow-up suggests 
that he was then able to generate self-control over his 
behavior. Moreover, corroboration of follow-up data by 
the S's wife negates the possible interpretation that he 
had only modified his report of gagging. Results provide 
clinical support for the instigation of procedures that 
teach patients to manage their own behavior.—Journal 
summary. 

3726. Felde, Robert. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Sheridan, Wyo.) Alcoholics before and after treatment: 
A study of self-concept changes. Newsletter for Research 
in Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
15(4), 32-34.—Assessed changes in self-concept of 
alcoholics before and after a 90-day treatment program 
which included group, attitude, and occupational thera- 
py. Ss were 1 female and 34 male volunteers. No change 
in self-concept was observed when evaluated by the 
Tennessee self concept scale.—R. S. Albin. 

3727. Fitzgerald, Thomas J. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp. Topeka, Kan.) The use of electroconvulsive 
therapy as an aversive stimuli: A single subject design. 
Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & Behavioral 
Sciences, 1973(Nov), Vol. 15(4), 24-26.—Used an esca- 
pe-avoidance design with a depressed, catatonic 49-yr- 
old male in which ECS treatments could be terminated 
when specified behavioral responses were acquired. Only 
3 ECT treatments were necessary before S began 
exhibiting the target behaviors of eating, verbalizing, and 
working. These behaviors were still present at a 4-wk 
follow-up. 

3728. Foulds, Melvin L.; Guinan, James F. & 
Warehime, Robert G. (Bowling Green State U.) Mara- 
thon group: Changes in perceived locus of control. 
Journal of College Student Personnel, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
15(1), 8-11.—Administered Rotter's Internal-External 
Control Scale (I-E) to 15 undergraduates before and 
after they participated in a 24-hr marathon group 
experience. 50 undergraduates matched on I-E pretest 
Scores served as controls. Significant increases in 
internality were found in the 15 participants (p < 000. 
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Suggestions for futher research are presented. (16 ref) 
—L. Gorsey. 

3729. Frazier, James R. & Williams, Ben R. (North 
Carolina Memorial Hosp. Child Development Inst., 
Biological Sciences Research Center, Chapel Hill) The 
application of multiple contingencies to rocking behav- 
ior in a non-retarded child. Journal of Behavior Therapy 
& Experimental Psychology, 1973(Sep) Vol. 4(3) 
289—291.—Eliminated the long-term stereotyped rocking 
ofa 6-yr-old boy of superior intelligence by parental use 
of a point contract system, time out, and the establish- 
ment of stimulus control procedures. After 1 wk of 
treatment, rocking frequency decreased substantially 
close to zero, with no recurrence at follow-ups at 6- and 
12-mo intervals. 

3730. Gallen, Melvin, et al. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Houston, Tex.) A short term follow-up of two 
contrasting alcoholic treatment programs:A preliminary 
report. Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & 
Behavioral Sciences, 1973(Nov), Vol. 15(4), 36-37.—Con- 
trasted the effectiveness in reducing alcoholism of a 
behavior modification program and a traditional psy- 
chotherapeutic approach. 48 alcoholic inpatients were 
studied. No significant differences were found in the 
effect of the treatments on behavior. 

3731. Gottfried, Allen W. & Verdicchio, Frank G. 
(Columbia U., School of Public Health & Administrative 
Medicine) Modifications of hygienic behaviors using 
reinforcement therapy. American Journal of Psychothera- 
Py 1974(Jan), Vol. 28(1), 122-128.—Reports on the 
results of a reinforcement therapy intervention program 
aimed at eliciting and maintaining the hygienic habits of 
patients on a ward for chronic psychotics. The 28-day 
study involved 50 male chronic psychotic patients 
ranging in age from 18 to 66 yrs who had been 
hospitalized from 1 to 38 yrs. 34 patients were schizo- 
phrenic, 9 psychotic with mental deficiency, 5 psychotic 
with an organic brain syndrome, and 2 psychotic with a 
psychopathic personality. Using 1 simple type of 
reinforcement or reward—tobacco or candy—these 
patients were able to learn, in turn, to make their beds, 
brush their teeth, wash their faces, and shave at 
consistently high levels (90-98%). Results provide data 
on certain key questions, including (a) how operant 
conditioning and vicarious learning can be used together 
with chronic psychotic patients in a state hospital setting, 
(b) the number of responses that can be chained to ! 
reinforcement, and (c) the effects of response generaliza- 
tion —Journal summary. 

3732. Greenberg, Ira A. (Ed.). (Camarillo State Hosp., 
Calif.) Psychodrama: Theory and therapy. New York, 
N.Y.: Behavioral Publications, 1974. xvi, 496 p.—Pres- 
ents a collection of 42 papers on the theory, history, and 
uses of psychodrama, as developed by J. L. Moreno. 
Topics include psychodrama techniques, their use in law 
enforcement and community relations, comparisons 
between Freud and Moreno, dynamics of role reversal, 
and group and action processes in psychotherapy and 

drama. 
T. Grim, Paul F. (U. Pittsburgh, Medical School) 
Relaxation therapies and neurosis: A central fatigue 
interpretation. Psychosomatics, 1972(Nov), Vol. 13(6), 
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363-370.—Reviews the literature supporting the view 
that neurotics are “fatigued.” (56 ref) — \ z 

3734. Guralnick, Michael J. (National Children’s 
Center, Washington, D.C.) Behavior therapy with an 
acrophobic mentally retarded young adult. Journal of 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychology, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 4(3), 263-265.—Describes the successful treatment 
of an acrophobic mentally retarded young adult male by 
systematically sequencing and combining the behavior 
therapy techniques of imaginal systematic desensitiza- 
tion with visual supports, in vivo desensitization, and 
behavior shaping. les 

3735. Hall, Harold V. (Veterans Administration 
Outpatient Clinic, St. Petersburg, Fla.) Self reinforce- 
ment: A complement to environmental intervention. 
Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & Behavioral 
Sciences, 1973(May), Vol. 15(2), 15-17.—Describes a 
self-reinforcement behavior modification program in 
which the client provides himself with predetermined 
rewards for emitting target behaviors. Preliminary data 
indicate that success is more apparent for discrete 
behaviors which involve external Objects (e.g., reducing 
smoking) than for behaviors not directly observable (e.g., 
sexual ideation). 

3736. Ikeda, Yoshiko. [Group psychotherapists and 
their patients: An observation of group therapeutic 
sessions at a time of social crisis.] (Japn) Journal of 
Mental Health, 1973(Mar), No. 21, T1-124.—Reports the 
Observations of a Japanese therapist who attended 3 
group therapy sessions in Washington, D.C. immediately 
following the assassination of President Kennedy. 2 
groups consisted of neurotic patients and 1 of married 
couples. The ways in which each of the 3 therapists 
handled his own emotions and those of his patients are 
described.— English summary. 

3737. James, Leonard E, & Foreman, Milton E. (Texas 
Tech U.) The irrelevance of technician's expectancies 
v ON of a behavioral procedure. Journal of 

ehavior Therapy & Experimental Psycholo, , 1973(Sep), 
Vol. AG), 229 230. Tested hate: it finding E 
nen Ga hs ncs expectancies would 
er's See SC ee SE 
itic gram for enuresis. Mothers served 
as GE for 36 enuretic children, Although 
impressive reduction in overall symptom 
resulted, there was no correlation SE SE 
expectancies and success.—Journal abstract. 

3738. Kaufman, Edward. (New York City Pri 
System, Mental Health Servi ; SD 

> tvices, N.Y.) Group therapy 


techniques used by the ex-addict h d 
Process, 1973, Vol. 5(1), 3-19. E CP 


` —Argues that, in order to 
Survive, the drug programs that i 
addicts who deis (ee Se 


igh the use of psychoth 
must document and explain their success, d, 


namics and psychopathology of addiction is di 

with reference to the use of Ee 
tic techniques by ex-addicts, paraprofessional therapists, 
The environment and approach of a therapeutic commu- 
nity is described. Identification of the addict with various 
therapist figures is considered helpful, and love and 
concern are used as rewards for adult and giving 
behavior. The technique of verbal confrontation at. 
tempts to strip an individual of his sick patterns of 
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behavior and reintegrate him by the end of the 
therapeutic session. Individual responsibility is a crucial 
aspect of treatment in the therapeutic community, where 
emphasis is on the present. These methods are seen as 
constituting a separate and unique method of psychoth- 
erapy that is appropriate to a nonresidential drug 
addiction treatment center. (16 ref)—R. S. Albin, 

3739. Kazdin, Alan E. (Pennsylvania State U.) The 
effect of suggestion and pretesting on avoidance 
reduction in fearful subjects. Journal of Behavior 
Therapy & Experimental Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 4(3), 
213-221.—Evaluated the effect of suggestion (instruc- 
tions for therapeutic change) on snake-avoidant Ss in the 
absence of veridical treatment. 81 college students, 
selected for high fear on 2 paper-and-pencil measures, 
received 1 of 4 conditions: instructions-pretest, instruc- 
tions-no pretest, no instructions-pretest, and no instruc- 
tions-no pretest. The instructions suggested that there 
would be an improvement in performance (at 2nd testing 
for the pretested group) or little initial avoidance (at the 
Ist assessment for the nonpretested group). On behavior- 
al, attitudinal, and fear measures of avoidance, instruct- 
ed Ss showed significantly less avoidance than Ss for 
whom no induced expectancy was given. No pretest 
sensitization effect was found. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3740. Kehrer, H. E. (U. Munster, Nerve Clinic, W. 
Germany) [Behaviour therapy in child and adolescent 
psychiatry.] (Germ) Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 1973, Vol. 
40(2), 58-65.—Reports that in behavior therapy with 
children, generally successful outcomes occur in the 
following diseases and behavior disorders: early infantile 
autism, elective mutism, stuttering, speech disorders in a 
mongoloid boy, tics (the Gilles-de-la-Tourette syn- 
drome), anorexia, enuresis, encropresis, and obsessive 
and compulsive phenomena.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

3741. Keilitz, Ingo; Tucker, Dennis J. & Horner, R. 
Don. (Parsons State Hosp. & Training Center, Kan.) 
Increasing mentally retarded adolescents’ verbaliza- 
tions about current events. Journal of Applied Behavior 
Analysis, 1973(Win), Vol. 6(4), 621-630.—Examined the 
effects of antecedent and consequent events on the 
verbal behavior of 3 institutionalized mentally retarded 
male adolescents. Verbal statements related to current 
national and international events were recorded after 
exposures to TV news programs. The accuracy of 
verbalizations was examined as a function of: (a) 
exposures to TV news presentations in massed form (es 
viewing the entire news program before an opportunity 
to describe it) vs distributed form (i.e., viewing each news 
item separately with each followed by an opportunity Ne 
describe it), and (b) contingent tokens and social praise 
for correct verbal responses (i.e., statements correspond- 
Ing to news items presented) Both the tempora 
distribution of news presentations and the reinforcement 
procedures improved the accuracy of verbal statements 
by the Ss. (24 ref)}— Journal abstract. ‘ 

3742. King, Charles H. (New York State Narcotic 
Addiction Control Commission, New York) Considera: 
tion of group therapy as a treatment approach to soft 
drug abuse. Group Process, 1973, Vol. 5(1), 21-29. 
—Discusses the advantages of group therapy for adoles- 
cents. The relationship between soft-drug abuse an 
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therapeutic community approach is detailed and the use 
of the peer group in effecting change is proposed. 

3743. Klein, Jerome R. (Harry C. Solomon Mental 
Health Center, Lowell, Mass.) The case of Mary. 
Psychiatric Opinion, 1973(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 31-42.—De- 
scribes the case history of a 15-yr-old disturbed girl. The 
themes of 1% yrs of psychotherapy with this patient are 
delineated. The use of the diagnostic category of 
character disorder is criticized as being judgmental of 
behavior as morally inferior. The vicissitudes of family vs 
individual therapy are discussed. 

3744. Lowe, John C. (U. West Florida) Excitatory 
response to music as a reciprocal inhibitor. Journal of 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychology, 1973(Sep). 
Vol. 4(3), 297-299.— Reports the case of a 25-yr-old male 
suffering from a public-speaking phobia and fear of 
authority figures. An excitatory response to music 
proved to be an effective reciprocal inhibitor of anxiety. 

3745. MacDonald, Marian L. & Butler, Audry K. (U. 
Illinois) Reversal of helplessness: Producing walking 
behavior in nursing home wheelchair residents using 
behavior modification procedures. Journal of Gerontolo- 
gy, 1974(Jan), Vol. 29(1), 97-101.—Suggests that mere 
Tesidence in an institution for the aged can have 
deleterious effects, including the unintended encourage- 
ment of physical deterioration. Behavior modification 
procedures can prevent or reverse such effects, and in 
support of this thesis, a study was conducted in which 2 
nursing home residents who had been transported. by 
wheelchair for several months were effectively encour- 
aged to walk through environmental programing. Impli- 
cations of these results for the institutional treatment of 
the aged are discussed. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3746. MacDonough, Tomi S. & Forehand, Rex. (U. 
Georgia) Response-contingent time out: Important 
parameters in behavior modification with children. 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 4(3), 231-236.—Delineates and discusses 
8 parameters of response-contingent time-out procedures 
that need to be considered in treating children and 
conducting research. In general, the parameters have not 
been systematically controlled or investigated. (33 ref) 

3747. McCrady, Richard E. (Fuller Theological 
Seminary) A forward-fading technique for increasing 
heterosexual responsiveness in male homosexuals. 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 4(3), 257-261.—Describes a technique 
Successfully used with a 27-yr-old homosexual client in 
conditioning penile erection, as measured by a mechani- 
cal strain gauge, to a previously neutral female stimulus. 
The technique involved the incremental fading of a nude 
female slide into a nude male slide, a procedure which is 
just the reverse of that recently reported by D. S. Barlow 
and W. S. Agras. This technique has a major advantage 
over the Barlow-Agras technique in that its application is 
not precluded by S's initial failure to reach an erection of 
à given magnitude.—Journal abstract. 

3748. Mishara, Brian L. & Kastenbaum, Robert. 
(Northville State Hosp., Mich.) Wine in the treatment of 
long-term geriatric patients in mental institutions. 
Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 22(2), 88-94.—Studied the therapeutic effects of 
Wine in 80 long-term psychogeriatric patients in 2 
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hospital wards each containing 20 men and 20 women. 
One ward was run on a token economy program (TEP) 
and the other on a free enrichment program (FEP). 
Under TEP, wine (limit, 2 servings of 1 ounces each) 
was purchasable with tokens earned by good behavior; 
under FEP, the wine was free regardless of behavior. The 
study lasted 10 wks, with a 6-mo follow-up. After the 
introduction of wine, there was a dramatic reduction in 
the use of chloral hydrate to induce sleep. There also was 
an increase in congenial interpersonal communication. 
The earning of wine tokens was a positive element in 
improving the behavior of some patients on the TEP 
ward, although it was a less effective behavioral 
reinforcement than cigarettes. It is concluded that wine 
may play a significant role in treatment programs for the 
elderly.—Journal abstract. 

3749. Muzekari, Louis H. (Philadelphia State Hosp., 
Pa.) Videotape self-confrontation among chronic schizo- 
phrenics. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
30(1), 99-100.—Investigated the effects of gradual vs 
immediate videotape self-confrontation on the behavior 
and self-perception of 20 chronic schizophrenics residing 
in a social rehabilitation treatment center. Results 
indicate no significant differences between the 2 proce- 
dures; both approaches appeared to facilitate accuracy 
of self-perception over the 4-wk treatment period. 
—Journal summary. 

3750. Nelson, Rosemery; Gibson, Frank & Cutting, D. 
Scott. (U. North Carolina, Greensboro) Video taped 
modeling: The development of three appropriate social 
responses in a mildly retarded child. Mental Retardation, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 11(6), 24-28.— Taught 3 social responses 
—use of grammatically correct questions, smiling, and 
speaking about appropriate topics—to a moderately 
retarded 7-yr-old boy. A modified multiple baseline 
design was employed, using 3 treatment procedures: 
modeling, instructions plus social reinforcement, and 
modeling plus instructions plus social reinforcement, all 
shown on videotape. Although it was impossible to assess 
individually the effects of the 3 procedures, results 
indicate that the training sessions did produce a 
significant increase in the target behaviors. The theoreti- 
cal superiority of the modeling plus instructions plus 
social reinforcement procedure is discussed, along with 
the feasibility of model presentation by videotape and 
the use of nonretarded peers as models. (33 ref, )—Journal 

'act. 
ECH 1, Newman, Bernard. Behavior modification and 
the adolescent unit. Journal of the National Association of 
Private Psychiatric Hospitals, 1972-1973(Win), Vol. 4(4), 
22-24.—Discusses the use of token economy behavior 
modification with a psychodynamic approach in treating 
atients on an adolescent psychiatric ward. l 
ment of the program is described and 2 illustrative case 
are provided. 
Ee Philip G. (U. British Columbia, Vancou- 
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autistic boy. Rate changes in 20 types of behavior 
comprising a variety of simple responses, contacts, 
vocalizations, verbalizations, or movements under the 2 
reinforcement conditions and during baseline were 
recorded and compared. Significant changes were found 
in the frequency of vocalization, eye contact, and when 
the child placed his hands over ears. It is suggested that 
when many types of behavior are examined simultane- 
ously there are some which show as marked a change 
during noncontingent as during contingent reinforce- 
ment. Reinforcement could be a setting stimulus chang- 
ing the child’s expectations and prompting many 
changes in behavior that might be thought to result from 
the reinforcement procedure. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3753. Nurnberger, John L & Hingtgen, Joseph N. 
(Indiana U., Medical School, Indianapolis) Is symptom 
substitution an important issue in behavior therapy? 
Biological Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 7(3), 221-236. 
—Reviews available data to determine whether symptom 
substitution has been demonstrated with sufficient 
frequency to question seriously the efficacy of behavioral 
methods. Studies which attempted to observe the 
presence or absence of symptom substitution are 
analyzed, including investigations of systematic desensi- 
tization with phobic and anxiety states and various forms 
of behavioral treatment of nocturnal enuresis, stuttering, 
tics, and bad habits. It is concluded that symptom 
substitution as a behavioral phenomenon occurred at 
such a low rate following behavior therapy that it did not 
threaten the effectiveness of these techniques. On the 
contrary, reports of generalized improvement and 
expansion of the functional capacities of patients far 
outnumber cases of symptom substitution. Implications 
for the clinician and the researcher are discussed with 
regard to viewing symptom substitution as one factor in 
the more important issues of treatment failures and 
relapse. (63 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3754. Percell, Lawrence P. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) The effect of assertive training 
on modifying cognitive and affective variables. News/et- 
ter for Research in Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 15(4), 20-22.— Tested the hypothesis 
that after assertive training, 7 male and 5 female 
psychiatric patients (mean age = 29 yrs) would exhibit 
an increase in self-acceptance and a decrease in anxiety. 
The hypothesis was supported. : 

3755. Phillips, Elery L.; Phillips, Elaine A.; Wolf. 
Montrose M. & Fixsen, Dean L. (U. Kansas, Bureau of 
Child Research) Achievement place: Development of 
the elected manager system. Journal of Applied Behavior 
Analysis, 1973(Win), Vol. 6(4), 541-561.— Carried out a 
series of experiments to compare several administrative 
systems at Achievement Place, a family-style behavior 
modification program for predelinquent boys, 16 of 
whom served as Ss during the 3-yr research period One 
aspect of the motivation system at Achievement Place 
was the token economy in which the Ss could earn or 
lose points that could be exchanged for privileges. 
Several arrangements for assigning routine tasks ip. 
providing token consequences for task performance were 
compared for their effectiveness in accomplishing the 
tasks and for .their preference by the boys. The 

independent variables studied included: (a) individually 
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vs group assigned tasks, (b) consequences for individual 
vs group performance, and (c) a peer managership that 
could be earned by the highest bidder vs a peer 
managership that could be determined democratically by 
the peers. Of the systems studied, the one that best met 
the criteria of effectiveness and preference involved a 
democratically elected peer manager who had the 
authority both to give and to take away points for his 
peers’ performances. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3756. Plante, Gilles, et al. (Notre-Dame Hosp., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) [Inhibited children and free 
painting.] (Fren) Vie Médicale au Canada francais, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 2(9), 832-838.—Evaluates the use of a 
pedagogical approach as a group therapeutic technique 
for disadvantaged children. A group of disadvantaged, 
academically well-adjusted children who were suffering 
from depression were invited to regular sessions of free 
painting in a permissive milieu. In the group situation, 
the Ss became agitated. Their drawings expressed 
repeated themes and geometrical forms. The group 
experience improved Se social orientation, although they 
were still moderately inhibited.—C. Kokkinis. 

3757. Powers, Richard B.; Osborne, J. Grayson & 
Anderson, Emmett G. (Utah State U.) Positive reinforce- 
ment of litter removal in the natural environment. 
Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1973(Win), Vol. 
6(4), 579-586.—Investigated procedures to induce visi- 
tors to remove litter from an unsupervised US Forest 
Service area in which signs attached to 2 litter stations 
instructed people to pick up and deposit litter. A small 
sum of money or chances on a larger sum given for 
participation usually resulted in more bags of litter being 
picked up per week. Although only a small part of the 
area’s users participated in the project, ground surveys 
indicated the areas sampled were somewhat freer of litter 
during the payment condition. Results suggest that small 
monetary rewards may be a promising approach to litter 
control in unsupervised as well as supervised areas. 
—Journal abstract. Z 

3758. Ray, Joel S. (George Peabody Coll.) The family 
training center: An experiment in normalization. Mental 
Retardation, 1974(Feb), Vol. 12(1), 12-13.—Suggests that 
preventing institutionalization may mean training pal 
ents to be teachers of adaptive behavior. The family 
training center provides a model in which parents an 
children learn new ways to interact with one another 
through effective use of precise behavior management. 
Case examples are presented.—Journal abstract. 

3759. Reckless, John & Fauntleroy, Alexandra. (Duke 
U., Medical Center) Groups, spouses and hospitaliza- 
tion as a trial of treatment in psychosomatic illness. 
Psychosomatics, 1972(Nov), Vol. 13(6), 353-357—De 
scribes a therapy for 39 female and 17 male patients who 
had psychosomatic complaints without organic basis- 
Some of the features were (a) a short intensive inpatient 
experience in a group setting that is both structured and 
unstructured; (b) tape recordings for immediate an 
long-term audio feedback; (c) multiple therapists, at least 
one of which is female; (d) incorporation of spouses an 
family members in the group therapy: (e) follow-up 
group therapy on an outpatient basis; and (f) simultane 
Ous use of drugs when necessary —A. S. Kulkarni 
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3760. Redmond, Gertrude T. (Boston U., School of 
Nursing) A study of modification of socially acceptable 
eating behavior. Perspectives in Psychiatrie Care, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 1163), 126-128.—Describes a study 
designed to help selected veterans hospital patients with 
their socially unacceptable dining-room behavior. At- 
tempts at changing behavior (e.g. eating without 
utensils, grabbing and gulping down food, stealing food 
from others) through exhortation, reprimand, or cajoling 
have little or no effect. A behavior modification program 
to effect these sorts of change is described. Tokens were 
distributed by nursing staff to patients who met clearly 
specified behavioral expectations verbally communicat- 
ed to them. Staff rated patient’s improvement. Baseline 
ratings of this experimental group constituted control 
measures. Substantial change was noted in all 6 patients 
studied. They were actively working for the reinforce- 
ment tokens which could be used to purchase small items 
at a ward store.—R. S. Albin. 

3761. Richer, Simon. (St-Justine Hosp., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) [Mother-child psychotherapy in the 
one-parent family: A definition of objectives.] (Fren) Vie 
Médicale au Canada français, 1973(Sep), Vol. 209), 
817-824.—Discusses the administration of psychothera- 
py in the one-parent family. In most cases, the parent is 
the mother. The particular problems of these families 
include those surrounding work, security, guidance, and 
sexual gratification. Topics discussed include character- 
istics of the problem, perception of the role of therapy, 
complaints of the mother and presentation of her case, 
problems of mothers in general, presentation of the 
father’s case, and therapeutic recommendations.—C. 
Kokkinis. 

3762. Rinn, R. C.; Tapp, L. & Petrella, R. (Huntsville- 
Madison County Mental Health Center, Consultation & 
Education Service, Ala.) Behavior modification with 
outpatients in a community mental health center. 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 4(3), 243-247.— Describes the structure, 
function, goals, and evaluation of an outpatient service 
in a community mental health center. The goal of the 
center was to be accountable, community centered, and 
behaviorally oriented. The functions of the various 
divisions of the service are described. Data are presented 
showing the success of the service which is attributed to 
the use of behavior modification techniques.—Journal 
abstract. 

3763. Rivenq, Bernard. (Anbar Inst, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) Behavioral therapy of phobias: A case 
with gynecomastia and mental retardation. Mental 
Retardation, 1974(Feb), Vol. 12(1), 44-45.—Describes 
the use of systematic desensitization for trichophobia in 
à 13-yr-old mentally retarded boy (IQ = 42) with slight 
gynecomastia and anxiety about his sexual identity. 

3764. Sachs, David A. (New Mexico State U.) The 
efficacy of time-out procedures in a variety of behavior 
Problems. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 4(3), 231-242.— Used varia- 
tions of time-out from reinforcement procedures with 3 
emotionally disturbed boys (age 5. 10, and 13 yrs) 
showing self-stimulative, uncooperative, and inappropr. 
ate behaviors. For inappropriate behaviors à multiple 
baseline procedure was used in which attentive behaviors 
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were monitored while the procedures were in effect for 
inappropriate behaviors. The procedures ranged from 
removal of adult attention to social isolation. Time-out 
procedures were a visibly efficient method for control- 
ling undesired behaviors.—Journal abstract. 

. 3165. Sajwaj, Thomas & Hedges, Donald. (U. Missis- 
sippi, Medical Center, Jackson) A note on the effects of 
saying grace on the behavior of an oppositional 
retarded boy. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 
1973(Win), Vol. 6(4), 711-712—Tested the effect of a 
10-15 sec prayer before dinner on the disruptive table 
behavior of a 6-yr-old male retardate. Grace and no- 
grace dinner alternated during the 15 days of the test, 
and parents were requested to praise appropriate 
behavior and ignore disruptions. Disruptive behaviors 
increased during the Ist 5 min of the meal on the days 
when grace was said; appropriate behaviors were 
markedly more frequent on the no-grace days. These 
effects continued during the entire 25-min period of the 
meal, but were less marked after the Ist 5 min. 
Observations made before the experiment indicated that 
parental attention was a positive reinforcer of disruptive 
behavior. Results are discussed in terms of the multiple 
behavioral effects of prayer.—I. Davis. 

3766. Savicki, Victor & Carlin, Albert S. (Oregon Coll. 
of Education) Behavioral treatment of Gilles de la 
Tourette syndrome. International Journal of Child Psy- 
chotherapy, 1972(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 97-109.—Describes an 
unsuccessful attempt to teach methods of self-monitoring 
and self-regulation to a 17-yr-old boy with Gilles de la 
Tourette syndrome. Reasons for the failure are discussed 
in terms of reciprocity of behavior cueing within the 
family. 

3067. Shafer, John & Hansen, Steven V. (Milwaukee 
Psychiatric Hosp., Wauwatosa, Wis. Using behavior 
therapy with selected adolescent patients. Hospital & 
Community Psychiatry, 1973(Jan) Vol. 24(1), 30-32. 
— Describes the successful initiation by the staff on the 
maximum-security unit of a psychiatric hospital of 
behavior modification programs for selected teen-age 
patients in a setting geared to individual psychotherapy. 
Nurses and aides, who previously had little involvement 
with the patients, played a primary role in shaping 
behavior. Staff used a token economy with only 1 or 2 
adolescents in the maximum security unit rather than 
involving the whole unit. ce behavior changes were 

ought about.—Journal abstract. 
P p Snow, David L. & Held, Mark L. (Yale U., 
Medical School) Group psychotherapy with obese 
adolescent females. Adolescence, 1973(Fal), Vol. 8(31), 
407-414.— Discusses 4 major themes which emerge in 
group psychotherapy with obese female Se 

dependency, externalization of control, depression, 5 
therapy 1$ considered e oe 

“more ade 

independent helps in establishing 

Men more satisfying relationships. ya rU 
emorial Inst., Montreal, Canada) An 
das e neurosis following merne glory seed inges- 
d reated aversion relief. 
vu & es Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 43), 


293-295. 
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3770. Song, A. Y. & Gandhi, R. (Southern Wisconsin 
Colony & Training School, Union Grove) An analysis of 
behavior during the acquisition and maintenance 
phases of self-spoon feeding skills of profound retar- 
dates. Mental Retardation, 1974(Feb), Vol. 12(1), 25-28. 
—Describes several problems encountered during the 
course of teaching self-feeding skills to a group of 4 
profoundly retarded children. The primary technique 
used was the 7-step shaping technique with reinforce- 
ment and fading procedure. Factors such as mainte- 
nance of posttraining eating behavior, length of time 
taken to reach successive steps of training, choice of 
specific training procedure, use of physical restraints, 
readiness of the children, and motivating variables for 
the trainers are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

3771. Steiger, Thelma B. (Bryn Mawr Coll.) Shadow 
child. American Journal of Nursing, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
73(12), 2080—2086.— Discusses the progress made by and 
family reaction to a 17-yr-old schizophrenic girl who 
after being in a locked ward for intensive treatment 
received an operant conditioning program and individu- 
alized attention from a nurse. 

3772. Stern, R. S. & Marks, I. M. (Inst. of Psychiatry, 
U. London, England) Contract therapy in obsessive- 
compulsive neurosis with marital discord. British Jour- 
nal of Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 123(577), 681-684. 
—Describes therapy with a married couple, in which 
they gave verbal assent to mutually agreed contracts 
representing promised items of behavior desired by the 
mate. Thus the wife agreed to allow the husband to 
touch her breasts for 10 minutes a day in exchange for 
the husband completing certain home carpentry projects. 
Despite the failure of earlier therapy, there was marked 
improvement over 4 wks of such contract therapy. The 
mates were shown how to be mutually rewarding, and 
they learned that each had to take some of the initiative. 
Communications were restored, and improvement in sex 
relations was startlingly rapid, although disturbing 
thoughts persisted in the obsessive wife.—R. L. Sulzer. 

3773. Striefel, Sebastian & Wetherby, Bruce. (Parsons 
State Hosp., Research Center, Kan.) Instruction-follow- 
ing behavior of a retarded child and its controlling 
stimuli. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1973(Win), 
Vol. 6(4), 663-670.—Used a combination of positive 
reinforcement and fading of physical guidance to teach a 
profoundly retarded 11-yr-old boy specific responses to 
specific verbal instructions. The design consisted of a 
multiple baseline of probe data across different verbal 
instructions. S started responding correctly to each 
verbal instruction as that item was trained in a multiple- 
baseline order. Generalization did not occur to items that 
had not yet been trained, nor to items included to assess 
generalization. Probes of variations in the verbal instruc- 
tions, conducted after training was completed, revealed 
that generalization was minimal except when the 
variation consisted of the verb only, the noun only, the 
noun plus preposition, or when the verb of the instruc- 
tion was presented last. The training did not develop a 
generative instruction-following capability, nor did all 
verbal elements of the instruction control a specific 
response.—Journal abstract. 

3774. Suinn, Richard M.; Edie, Cecii; Nicoletti, John 
& Spinelli, R. Ronald. (Colorado State U.) Automated 
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short-term desensitization. Journal of College Student 
Personnel, 1973(Nov), Vol. 14(6), 471-476.—Adminis- 
tered the Suinn Test Anxiety Behavior Scale (STABS) to 
67 undergraduates before, immediately after, and 6 mo 
after they had participated in a 19-day tape-recorded 
systematic desensitization program for test anxiety. Ss 
had no therapeutic contacts with E. Muscle relaxation 
and desensitization instructions were presented on tape 
recordings to groups of 6-8 Ss. Results of the STABS for 
63 Ss at posttesting and 25 Ss at the 6-mo follow-up were 
compared with an untreated control group of 158 
undergraduates who had participated in a previous 
study. Results show that the participants in the desensiti- 
zation program showed significant improvements in 
STABS scores and self-reports of anxiety and that these 
improvements were maintained over the 6-mo follow-up 
period. Treatment facilitated a reduction of test anxiety 
to a level characteristic of nonanxious students. (20 ref) 
— L. Gorsey. 

3775. "Takahashi, Tooru. [Izumi club: A therapeutic 
“autogestion” group.] (Japn) Journal of Mental Health, 
1973(Mar) No. 21, 125-136.—Describes the group 
dynamics operating in a social club formed by former 
patients who had been diagnosed as anthropophobics. It 
is suggested this club is a model of an “autogestion 
club—one organized exclusively by patients themselves 
with the intention of creating a utopia. It is questioned 
whether such group interaction is therapeutic even 
though the group offers its members freedom, spontanei- 
ty, and equality; the active role of the therapist may 
negate these characteristics and spontaneity may be lost. 
—English summary. 

3776. Twardosz, Sandra & Baer, Donald M. (U. 
Mississippi, Medical Center, Jackson) Training two 
severely retarded adolescents to ask questions. Journal 
of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1973(Win), Vol. 6(4), 
655-661.— Taught 2 severely retarded 16-yr-old boys to 
discriminate items they knew how to label (training 
items) from items they did not know (probe items), to 
respond appropriately by naming any training items, 
to ask a question about any probe items. The Ss did no! 
learn to question when appropriate questioning Men 
modelled by the E; however, when they were prompte! 
and rewarded for asking questions about some training 
items, they began to ask questions about probe itenim 
Both the modelling- and prompting-reinforcement pro 
cedures were introduced in an across-S, multiple baseline 
design.—Journal abstract. R5 

3777. Wallace, Charles J.; Teigen, James ^» 
Liberman, Robert P. & Baker, Val. (Camarillo-Neuropsy” 
chiatric Hosp., Calif.) Destructive behavior treated ei 
contingency contracts and assertive training: A Ge 
study. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Exper! ine 
Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 4(3), 273-274.—Reports 1o 
use of assertive training and contingency contracting e 
reduce violently aggressive behavior in a handicapy 
22-yr-old male. Only 1 instance of assaultive E i 
occurred during the 37 days of treatment, and = i 
instance of aggressive behavior during a 9-mo foli 

3778. Weiner, Myron F. (U. Texas. Sout aa 
Medical School, Dallas) Termination of group PSYC dica- 
erapy. Group Process, 1973, Vol. 5(1), 35-961 the 
tions for termination, types of termination, an 


p 
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termination process itself are discussed in terms of 3 
models of group therapy: the didactic, the supportive, 
and the psychoanalytically oriented. Case examples are 
described, and dynamics of both the group and the 
terminated individual are detailed. 

3779. Wish, Peter A.; Hasazi, Joseph E. & Jurgela, 
Albert R. (Framingham State Coll.) Automated direct 
deconditioning of a childhood phobia. Journal of 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychology, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 4(3), 279-283.—Presents a procedure for treating 
childhood phobias which involves aspects of decondi- 
tioning, Systematic desensitizaton, and reinforced prac- 
tice. Application of the procedure to a fear of loud noises 
inan 11-yr-old boy is described. Within 24 sessions over 
an 8-day period, the phobia was eliminated. The 
advantages of the procedure and its possibilities for other 
childhood phobias are discussed. 

3780. Yoss, Kathe A. & Darley, Frederic L. (Mayo 
Clinic, Section of Speech Pathology, Rochester, Minn.) 
Therapy in developmental apraxia of speech. Language, 
Speech, & Hearing Services in Schools, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
4(1), 23-31.—Describes a technique of therapy for 
developmental apraxia on the bases of a literature 
review, school clinical reports, and therapy with adults 
having acquired apraxia. The technique utilizes the 
method of successive approximation and consists of 
successive reinforcement of imitations of (a) all kinds of 
tongue and lip movements, (b) sustained vowels, (c) 
visible consonants and vowels, (d) CVC rhyming words, 
(e) phrases, and (f) spontaneous speech. Stress and 
intonational patterns can be achieved by the use of 
diphthongs paired with consonants and accompanied by 
visible movement of some kind. (19 ref)—S. S. Liu. 


Psychoanalysis 


3781. Adler, Gerhard (Ed.). Success and failure in 
analysis: The proceedings of the Fifth International 
Congress for Analytical Psychology. New York, N.Y.: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1974. viii, 231 p. $15.—Presents 
papers concerning the evaluation of success and failure 
in analysis, the timing of analysis, the ending phase as an 
indicator of success or failure of analysis, mandala 
Symbols and the individuation process, expectations in 
acute schizophrenia, the group asa corrective for failure 
in analysis, family therapy, success in the analysis of 
young women, analysis with “hippies,” and analysis in 
Korea. 

3782. Blanck, Gertrude & Blanck, Rubin. (Inst. for the 
Study of Psychotherapy, New York, N.Y.) Ego psycholo- 
By: Theory and practice. New York, N.Y.: Columbia U. 
Press, 1974. ix, 394 p.—Describes and summarizes the 
discoveries of contemporary psychoanalytic develop- 
Ment psychology and stresses its usefulness as the 
Conceptual base for a unified technique of psychothera- 
Py. Case histories are used to illustrate steps of 
treatment, attitudes toward unmotivated patients, use of 
dreams in therapy, treatment of various forms of 
oh, and special forms of ego modification. (19 p 

3783. Conn, Jacob H. The rise and decline of 
Peychoanalysis. Psychiatric Opinion, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
5), 34-38.—Reviews the history of psychoanalysis by 
iscussing the original great influence of Freud’s theo- 
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ries, examining criticisms of his theories by his colleagues 
(e.g., A. Adler), and noting the recent trend to discredit 
psychoanalysis. It is argued that psychoanalysis is dead 
both as a theoretical system and as treatment modality. 
3784. Crombez, Jean-Charles & Lefebvre, Paul. 
(L'hopital Notre Dame de Montreal, Quebec, Canada) 
[Unconscious fantasy in kidney transplants.] (Fren) 
Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 1973(Jan), Vol. 3701-2) 
95—107.— Studied patients’ experiences of renal dialysis 
and kidney transplants, using psychoanalytic techniques. 
It is noted that kidney dysfunction and its treatment 
provoke a confrontation with death and intensification 
of family ties. The kidney transplant patient's uncon- 
scious fantasies are reviewed and are seen as centering 
on life and death, sexual themes (e.g., castration anxiety), 
and body image changes. Implications for the rehabilita- 
tion of renal patients are considered.—H. G. Clegg. 
3785. Czesnowicka, Marie-Noélle. [Anal and language 
difficulties in the treatment of a child: An attempt to 
understand nonverbal communication.] (Fren) Revue F 
Française de Psychanalyse, 1973(Jan), Vol. 37(1-2), 
109—154.— Presents a case report of the psychoanalysis X 
of a 7-yr-old prepsychotic boy with functional eege i 
in defecating (functional megacolon) andin reading and ` 
iti i t allowed an understand- 
writing. The analytic treatmen' ; ius 
ing of the links between expression of td x y 
unconscious conflicts in fantasy and expression fous 
actions. The sublimation of conflicts through. anal 
retentiveness and the refusal to read and bs is 
explored as the analysis unfolds over its 15-mo um n 
The many nonverbal aspects of the therapist-c! xs 
interaction are examined in detail and related to the 
hases of transference development.—H. G. Clegg. 


iti Freud: l. 

3786. Freud, Anna. The writings of Anna 
Introduction to psychoanalysis: Lectures for child 
1935. New York, NN 


analysts and teachers, 1922- 
Meeepitenal Universities Press, 1974. xx, 200 mE ER ; 
— Presents 8 lectures and 4 papers on e SE, 
psychoanalysis for teachers and parents. TOP ilo 
preparation for and methods of child Se SE 
transference in the analysis of children, infan Se 
and the Oedipus complex, the relation bees 
choanalysis and education, SE psychoan H 
upbringing of a child. (5 p re! HD Chii 
Ill E ona SE Laces ag 
E S 
, Vol. 13(6). 371-319.— SUgges! Pen 
Kee is not suited for the majority of the patien 


Some patients may achieving personal 
- " 
autonomy, psychoanalysis may be personaly na 


S. Kulkarni. 
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es R. D. Laing's 
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the evolution of personality within the family and the 
function of psychiatry in society. (36 ref) i 

3789. Goeppert, S. (Psychiatric Hosp., Giessen, W. 
Germany) [Some thoughts on the interpretation con- 
cept in psychoanalysis considering the psychoanalytic 
interaction as a discourse situation.] (Germ) Zeitschrift 

für Psychotherapie und ` medizinische ^ Psychologie, 
1973(May), Vol. 23(3), 85-99.—Considers the psychoa- 
nalytic process as a special form of communication 
situation in which the context of transference and 
countertransference carry certain functions. The ana- 
lyst’s communications are preceded primarily by em- 
pathic understanding processes which are related to 
unconscious speech and nonspeech communication 
phenomena. An attempt is made to connect the 
comprehension processes relevant in analysis with the 
interpretation actions of the analyst effective on various 
communications levels in the given context of transfer- 
ence and countertransference. (58 ref)—English abstract. 

3790. Graves, Joy D. (Cypress Coll.) Psychoanalytic 
theory: A critique. Perspectives in Psychiatric Care, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 11(3), 114-120.—Questions the validity of 
psychoanalytic theory. A brief history of the theory and 
its major concepts is presented. Freud’s greatest contrib- 
ution lies in his theory of the unconscious. His tripartite 
description of human personality and his Tesponse to 
rivalry and criticism within the movement are discussed. 
Previous critiques of psychoanalytic theory are cited. 2 
major problems inherent in this system are unreliable 
categorization of human behavior and impossibility of 
validation. Behavior cannot be predicted from input of 
events. Thus psychoanalytic theory is lacking in areas 
judged fundamental in assigning credibility and impor- 
tance to any scientific theory. In addition, the applica- 
tion of psychoanalytic theory to neurotic problems is 
defective in that lengthy and expensive time is required 
for personality reorganization.—R. S. Albin. 

3791. Guillaumin, Jean. [The dreamer and his dream: 
Psychoanalytic "reflection" on consciousness in a 
mirror.] (Fren) Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 
1973(J an), Vol. 37(1-2), 5-48.—Presents a psychoanalyt- 
ic discussion of the relationship between the dreamer 
while dreaming and the dreamer remembering his dream 
after awakening. This relationship is one of reciprocal 
projective identification, likened to 2 mirrors face to 
face. Exchange of unresolved conflicts between wakin, 
consciousness and the dream permits a balancing of 
libidinal economy. The analyst, as 3rd partner, facilitates 
this exchange.—H. G. Clegg. 

3792. Lichtenstein, Heinz. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) The challenge to Psychoanalytic psychotherapy 
in a world in crisis. International Journal of Psychoanalyt- 
ic Psychotherapy, 1973(May), Vol. 2(2), 149-174.—Pro- 
poses that the "crisis of the modern world" consists of 
the breakdown of a consensus of what is real, even 
within the same culture. This breakdown affects all 
forms of psychiatry, especially psychoanalysis, because 
the question of what is real forms the conceptual core of 
psychiatry, particularly psychoanalysis. A brief outline 
of the historical roots of the concept of reality is 
presented to trace the connections between these 
developments and psychoanalytic theory and practice. It 

is suggested that reality perception is not inherent, but 
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rather learned through education and reinforced by the 
power of the dominant culture. Id, ego, and superego 
functions and their relation to reality Perception; the 
genesis and socializing contribution of the perception of 
an external reality following the ideas of S. Novey; and 
the future of psychoanalytic theory and the aims of 
therapy are considered. (2 p ref)—Journal abstract, 

3793. McDougall, Joyce. [To plead for a certain 
abnormality.] (Fren) Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 
1972(May), Vol. 36(3), 345-358.— Notes that although 
the statistical norm of “normality” has a certain cultural 
value, the term has little concrete meaning for the 
psychoanalyst. 

3794. Philippopoulos, G. S. The analysis of a 
case of merycism: Psychopathology-psychodynamics. 
Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1973, Vol. 22(2-6), 
364-371.—After a brief historical review of merycism 
(i.e, rumination in humans), the psychopathology and 
psychodynamics of a 20-yr-old male with this disorder 
are discussed. The patient was successfully treated by 
psychoanalytic therapy given 3-4 times/wk for nearly 2 
yrs. Through the careful utilization of transference and 
the abundant associations and fantasies produced, the 
therapist was able to help the patient gain full insight 
into the deeper (unconscious) meaning of his symptoma- 
tology. Merycism, as interpreted to the patient, seemed 
to represent his inhibited unconcious wish “to vomit at 
the face” of the person who actually instigated the 
conflict (i.e., to attack people in positions of authority). 
—Journal abstract. 7 

3795. Ross, Manuel. Some clinical and theoretical 
aspects of working through. International Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis, 1973, Vol. 54(3), 33 1-343.— Proposes 
that working through, in an operational and theoretical 
Sense, can best be construed as a developmental system 
which is eventually incorporated under the synthetic and 
integrative functions of the ego. Termination of therapy 
would thus be on the basis of whether the analysand had 
incorporated or revised a model of working through 
which showed signs of autonomy from „the actual 
analytic situation. The history of the definition of this 
concept is detailed. Certain characteristics of the analytic 
situation that contribute to a fostering of working 
through are cited. A case example is presented. It is 
concluded that working through could be utilized with 
deprived children so that they come to an understanding 
of their unused potential—R. S. Albin. 

3796. Schacht, Lore. (London Inst. of Psycho-Analy- 
sis, England) Psychoanalytic facilitation into the Sch 
ject-uses-subject" phase of maturation. Internationa 
Journal of Child Psychotherapy, 1972(Oct), Vol. Wl 
71-88.—Presents an extension of D. W. Waert? 
concept of the use of the object, in which the differen 
stages of subject and object relationship can also one 
in the intrapersonal field of the S's relation with the $ 
himself. The preconditions for such an encounter an 
definition of the S's use of the S are illustrated through 2 
case report. The 

3797. Schafer, Roy. (Yale U., Health Services) E: 
idea of resistance. International Journal of PI 
Analysis, 1973, Vol. 54(3), 259-285.—Applies the action 
language, an alternative to Freudian psychoanalysis, a 
the concept of resistance. 4 approaches are utilized: 
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In the logical and linguistic approach it is argued that 
resistance refers to an action best described by an action 
language. (b) The concept of self-deception is considered 
the key to understanding all defensive activity of which 
resistance is a major instance. (c) It is argued that Freud 
approached resistance in a patriarchal manner and as a 
result the mother is absent from his discussion of this 
concept. (d) It is proposed that resistance be understood 
beyond the positive and negative language of psychoana- 
lysis. These approaches are discussed in terms of the idea 
of action that includes thinking, speaking, forming 
symptoms, and responding to signals. (57 ref)—R. S. 
Albin. 

3798. Schafer, Roy. (Yale U., Health Services) The 
termination of brief psychoanalytic psychotherapy. 
International Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 
1973(May), Vol. 2(2), 135-148.—Describes some essen- 
tial aspects of brief psychoanalytic psychotherapy, 
including changes it may bring about and critical 
problems that develop around the issue of termination. 
These problems imply narcissistic aspirations and per- 
spectives on life itself, which shape transference, counter- 
transference, resistance, and regression. Emphasis is 
placed on the reduction of radical discontinuities, both 
cross-sectional and longitudinal, in one’s knowledge 
about and tolerance of oneself—a reduction which 
implies reduced hopelessness. These changes are part of 
the patient’s enlarged view of the extent and nature of his 
problems and of his activity in apparent passivity. This 
enlarged view develops particularly out of scrutinizing 
difficulties in the therapeutic relationship, especially 
resistance, and understanding them as repetitions of 
chronic life problems. Some questions are raised about 
validation and the applicability of behavioral science 
concepts and methods in a field whose proper methods, 
data, and conclusions are those of historical understand- 
ing.—Journal abstract. 

3799. Schneider, Regine. [Psychoanalytic child- 
therapy.] (Germ) Dynamische Psychiatrie, 1973, Vol. 6(5), 
292-303.—Describes a technique of psychoanalytic child 
therapy which emphasizes simultaneous participation of 
the family in the therapeutic process. The family is 
regarded as the central factor in the development of the 
child’s disturbance. With children who are in the pre- 
Oedipal state of development or with those who are 
Severely retarded, nondirective play is initiated while the 
moines or father acts as a silent O. It is suggested that, by 
epee their child's difficulties, the parents can reflect 
n eir own attitudes and problems. In the oedipal and 
SE ney phases, the child’s conflicts are dramatized in 
Pus 2nd verbalization without the presence of the 
unde The technique has proven to be effective with 
y To with severe ego disturbances; it is thought that 
child a DAE a healthy symbiotic relationship between 
EE nd parent, the child can more effectively manage 

vironment.— Enelish summary. 

3800. Stewart, H: Gase dream 
and the ¢ , Harold. The experiencing of the drea 
nm ransference. International Journal of Psycho- 
Gs Si 1973, Vol. 54(3), 345-347.—Examines the 
events "s experience of himself in relationship to the 
Sea the dream and the possible changes of this 
Bil ence that can occur during the course of an 

ysis. The dreams of a young female patient diag- 
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nosed as a borderline schizophrenic and having spent 3 
yrs in a mental hospital ire discussed. "The patients 
experience of her dreams changed when the analytic 
transference went from an unreal experience for her toa 
delusional one. She then felt involved with and over- — 
whelmed by them instead of as a distant onlooker. Thus, 
the intrapsychic and intrapersonal changes of the 
transference were mirrored in her conception of her 
dreams. When a 3rd phase—that of the neurotic 
transference—was entered, her experience of her dreams 
changed again and became participatory, but tolerable. 
These changes are discussed in terms of ego psychology. 
—R. S. Albin. 


Counseling & Community Mental Health 
& Crisis Intervention 


3801. Bellak, Leopold. (Albert Einstein Coll. of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Contemporary character as crisis 
adaptation. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 
1974(Jan) Vol. 28(1), 46-58.—Discusses the rapid 
changes in contemporary society which have led to à 
crisis in adaptation—in both individuals and society. It is 
suggested that transitional personality changes which are 
responses to technological and psychological changes in 
society may be undesirable from the standpoint of 
permanent values and long-range solutions. Ultimately 
they may injure or destroy society. It is held that the new 
stages of life in society and in individuals represent 
unstable adaptations, barely able to deal with the taxing 
impact of changes. Thus, crisis intervention has come to 

lay an important role in psychotherapy and community 
mental health programs. Certain contemporary sycho- 
logical and social problems are discussed within the 
framework of 12 ego functions and their disturbances. It 
is concluded that if one survives a crisis adaptively, one 
may emerge stronger and live happier than before; such 
an outcome may be possible in current social and 

rsonal crises.—Journal summary. 
ps 3802. Blaker, Karen. (New York U.) A cry for help 
from the significant other. Crisis Intervention, 1973, Vol. 
5(1), 26-35.—Discusses the importance of skillfully 
handling the interaction between crisis workers and 


callers who have a significant personal relationship with 


someone who threatens or attempts suicide. Dynamics 
are proposed for 3 types of callers: the “ground breaker, 
“indirect communicator,” and “suicide promoter masked 


as a sovio guck, Bob. (Pooneil, St. Paul, Minn.) Need 
help? Pooneil Corner (A phone referral service), al : 
how it its name! Pupil Personnel Services Journal, 
1973, Vol. 2(3), 32-35.—Describes the development SÉ 
functioning of a city-wide crisis service staffed mainly by 
telephones. An SS kee 
i i f all workers. The needs o! 
EH a SC and the center's response to 


Daggett, Donald R.; Jones, Mary E. Feider, Keo 

& Se Romeyn. (Metropolitan Medical cami 

Mental Health Center, Minneapolis, Ming? Poss 
lation improves care i c 

health nity facilities. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 

1974(Mar), Vol 25(3), 170-172.—Describes a consulta- 

tion and "training program for nursing home staff 
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members developed in a hospital-based community 
mental health center in order to improve the care and 
treatment of aged residents. A team consisting of social 
worker and nurse provided consultations that were 
individually planned to meet the needs of the staff of 
each facility. The team and staff members met weekly 
for 8-10 sessions to discuss topics related to the aged. 
Evaluation by the project staff, nursing home staff, and 
an independent group showed that the center successful- 
ly developed a mental health intervention system. 
—Journal abstract. 

3805. Dana, Richard H.; Heynen, Fini & Burdette, 
Ross. (U. Arkansas) Crisis intervention by peers. Journal 
of College Student Personnel, 1974(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 
58-61.—Administered a questionnaire to 360 undergrad- 
uates asking for names of persons they would contact in 
a personal crisis. 132 specific names were designated (6 
ministers, 10 faculty members, and 116 students). 39 of 
the peer-designated students were interviewed and 
compared with a random non-peer-designated sample of 
58 other undergraduates. The crisis content for both the 
peer- and non-peer-designated groups was similar (e.g., 
sexual, family, drug problems, and suicide attempts). 
Major differences were in how the helping was accom- 
plished—18 of the crises involving intervention by the 
helpers were aided by some kind of direct action, 
whereas only 2 of the crises aided by random helpers 
involved direct actions. No background differences were 
found between the 2 helper groups. Implications for the 
counseling process are discussed. (16 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

3806. Goldberg, Carl & Kane, Joyce. (Laurel Compre- 
hensive Community Mental Health Center, Md.) Serv- 
ices-in-kind: A form of compensation for mental health 
services. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), 
Vol 25(3) 161-164.—Describes a community mental 
health center that operates a program through which 

clients can compensate the center by contributing their 
own services to the center or the community. Clients 
have provided secretarial, babysitting, and tutoring 
services and have also been trained to serve as co- 
therapists in children’s and couples’ groups. It is 
concluded that such a program is important in helping 
clients, especially the urban poor, to (a) create an 
equitable relationship with others; and (b) enact the role 
of healer, which is felt to be essential for successful 
therapy.—Journal abstract. 

3807. Gonzalez, Agustin. (Puerto Rican Family Inst., 
New York, N.Y.) The struggle to develop self-help 
institutions. Social Casework, 1974(Feb), Vol. 55(2), 
90-93.—Presents a personal account of 1 man’s efforts to 
provide supportive services to urban newcomers. 

3808. Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, 
Committee on Aging. The aged and community mental 
health: A guide to program development. GAP Report, 
1971(Nov), Vol. 8(81), 96 p.—Offers suggestions for 
improving community mental health services for the 
aged and considers the priorities which should be met in 
Program development. The place of the elderly in the 
philosophy of community mental health, staff training, 
clinical evaluation, program assessment procedures, 
inpatient and outpatient services, and consultation 
programs is discussed. (8 pref) 
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3809. Halpern, Howard A. (St. Francis Hosp., Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y.) Crisis theory: A definitional study. 
Community Mental Health Journal, 1973(Win), Vol. 9(4), 
342-349.—Presents a cognitive model of crisis theory 
and data validating the theory. The research was 
structured in terms of construct validation of a test of 
crisis behavior. 2 hypotheses regarding the crisis test 
were examined: (a) individuals in situations that typical- 
ly produce crisis will have a higher crisis score and (b) 
there will be a negative correlation between crisis and 
defensiveness. 89 Ss in a state of crisis (students applying 
for aid at a mental health center, applicants for divorce, 
new mental patients, and the recently bereaved) and 89 
matched Ss not in crisis completed the measure. Both 
hypotheses were validated and the meaning of the results 
and significance for future research are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

3810. Hollander, Melvyn. (Queens Coll., City U. New 
York) Programs for drug abuse prevention and treat- 
ment in a suburban community. Group Process, 1973, 
Vol. 5(1), 47-61.—Describes several community-based 
activities and programs for drug-abuse prevention and 
treatment. The approach of the narcotics guidance 
councils of 3 suburban New York municipalities is one 
in which all 3 communities jointly develop and adminis- 
ter drug programs for adolescents. Services performed by 
the councils—adult education, school education, coun- 
seling, youth activities, teacher training, and the training 
of telephone volunteers—are detailed. In addition, 
encounter and behavior therapy groups for addicts are 
conducted. Professional and nonprofessional resident 
volunteers, as well as the adolescents themselves, are 
Sieg in planning and implementing programs.—R. S. 
Albin. 

3811. Jessell, John C. & Bush, John F. (Indiana State 
U., Div. of Counseling & Personnel Services) Effects of 
principal actor time structuring on goal attainment in 
group counseling. Counselor Education & Supervision, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 13(2), 105-110.—Attempted to deter- 
mine whether clients’ individual goal attainment was 
influenced by the structuring of principal actor time in a 
series of group counseling experiences, and to discover 
the effects of such structuring on the therapeutic climate 
in the groups. 78 undergraduates and high school 
students were assigned to structured and unstructured 
Broups of 6 each. Ss responded to a behavioral goal 
questionnaire and the Truax Relationship Inventory. A 
multivariate analysis procedure was used to test for 
differences in individual goal attainment between struc- 
tured and unstructured groups and in the level of the 
therapeutic relationship achieved between groups. Struc- 
turing of group counseling through the use of principal 
actor time did not result in differential goal attainment 
between Ss in structured or unstructured groups. Neither 
was any significant difference noted in the measured 
therapeutic relationship achieved between counselors 
and Ss in the different groups. —Journal abstract. 

3812. Kline, James & King, Michael. (Chico State U.) 
Treatment dropouts from a community mental health 
center. Community Mental Health Journal, 1973(Win), 
Vol. 9(4), 354-360.—Among 928 discharges from the 
Fort Logan Mental Health Center, 34% had left 
treatment without staff approval. These treatment 
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dropouts differed significantly from a comparison group 
on 39 demographic, mental status, and social history 
variables. A cluster analysis of those variables yielded 8 
oblique clusters. Dropouts were characterized as being 
more impaired psychologically, being more angry, and 
having a greater tendency to act out. Analyses by sex 
indicated that male anger was associated with acting out 
against others, female anger with anxiety and other 
neurotic symptoms. Dropouts were also younger and less 
likely to need custodial care. Findings suggest that 
dropouts are in need of treatment and constitute a 


problem for community mental health.—Journal 
abstract. 
3813. Loreto, Galdino. (Federal U. Pernambuco, 


Psychiatric Clinic, Recife, Brazil) [Mental health for 
university students.] (Port) Neurobiologia, 1972(Oct), 
Vol. 35(4), 253-276.— Discusses the causes and treatment 
of mental health problems among university students, 
based on a review of the literature and a survey of 850 
students in a Brazilian university mental health center. 
Results indicate that the developmental tasks of late 
adolescence, combined with the stress of the university 
workload and social situations, may cause serious 
psychological difficulties. These difficulties take the form 
of clear psychiatric syndromes or "concern states" 
related to some specific problem. The treatment of 
students with emotional problems involves directive or 
nondirective short-term therapy. When necessary, drugs 
must be used; group therapy techniques have also been 
applied. In general, recovery is surprisingly rapid and 
satisfactory. The methodology and findings of studies of 
American students are discussed. The need for more 
mental health programs for students in Brazilian univer- 
sities is stressed. (93 ref) —English summary. 

3814. Mangum, Paul D. & Mitchell, Kevin M. (U. 
Georgia) Attitudes toward the mentally ill and commu- 
nity care among professionals and their students. 
Community Mental Health Journal, 1973(Win), Vol. 9(4), 
350-353 — Suggests that effective community care of the 
mentally ill is enhanced if relevant professionals share 
similar attitudes regarding the mentally ill and communi- 
ly as opposed to institutional care. 117 faculty and 
graduate students in clinical psychology, law, and social 
Kork completed the Opinions About Mental Illness, 
GE Mental Health Ideology Scale, and Commu- 
id eier Programs Environment Scale. The rela- 
S Ship between age and attitudes and the possibility of 
ous gap between faculty and students were 
penned. Faculty and students in social work were 
Aeon in their attitudes than their counterparts in 
sate psychology and law. The greatest difference 
Se " disciplines usually was between Ist-yr students 
Pl ae In addition, relatively more differences were 
eae etween faculties and students in both clinical 
S us m ogy and law than in social work. No statistically 
AER ei relationships between age and any of the 

ANE Scores was found.—Journal abstract. 
el. McGee, Richard K. (U. Florida, Center for 
ied ntervention Research) Crisis intervention in the 
2 unity. Baltimore, Md.: University Park, 1974. xii, 
ten, $14.50.—Presents a comprehensive study of crisis 
pre €ntion delivery systems based on the experiences of 

S intervention centers now operating in widely 
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varying communities. Among the topics discussed are 
physical settings and facilities, clinical service programs 
and practices, types of manpower and the training of 
e ee and paraprofessionals, record keeping and 

, public relations and community involvement, 
and evaluation of and guidelines for establishing crisis 
intervention programs. (6 p ref) 

3816. Nadler, Eugene B. (Maimonides Community 
Mental Health Center, Brooklyn, N.Y.) Social ap- 
Proaches to community mental health via intake or 
central reception services. Community Mental Health 
Journal, 1973(Win), Vol. 9(4), 361-367.—Proposes that, 
like other services of the mental health center, the intake 
service should be an agent of constructive community 
change and development. The potential for community 
influence is manifest in the sheer numbers of people who 
pass through intake in a year. For this potential to be 
realized, the average worker must undergo a sizable 
reorientation in treatment philosophy, professional 
knowledge, and style of work. The principles that 
emerged from an examination and critique of Maimon- 
ides Central Reception Service are presented along with 
illustrative cases.—Journal abatract. 

3817. Nyman, Gary W.; Watson, Don & James, 
Shirley E. (U. Maryland Hosp., Baltimore) The role of 
the secretary in community mental health: A training 
model for integrating secretaries into the therapeutic 
team in community mental health. Community Mental 
Health Journal, 1973(Win), Vol. 9(4), 368-377.—Notes 
that within the mental health setting there is seldom any 
continuing education program for secretaries dealing 
with the vaguely-defined areas of their job. Their 
understanding of their function, as well as their comfort 
with the work, is crucial to the success or failure of the 
therapeutic program. A training program to facilitate the 
secretary's appreciation and understanding of her role 
and her integration into the therapeutic team is de- 
scribed.—Journal abstract. 

3818. Osofsky, Howard J.; Osofsky, Joy D.; Kendall, 
Norman & Rajan, Renga. (Temple U., Health Sciences 
Center) Adolescents as mothers: An interdisciplinary 
approach to a complex problem. Journal of Youth & 
Adolescence, 1973(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 233-249.— Reviews 
evidence of the increased medical, psychological, and 
social risks among pregnant adolescents, A comprehen- 
sive community program which provides medical, 
educational, social, and psychological services for low- 
income pregnant adolescent girls and their children is. 
described. Data on subsequent educational attainments, 
infant mortality, employment rates, and mother-child 
interactions are presented. (52 ref) 

3819. Pedersen, William L.; Klerman, Lorraine V. & 
Solomon, Barry J. (Northland Area Mental Health- 
—Mental Retardation Program, Grand Rapids, Minn.) 
Problems with a limited planning model in the adminis- 
tration of mental health programs. Community Mental 
Health Journal, 1973(Win), Vol. 9(4), 325-334.—Exam- 
ines the planning activities of 14 mental health councils 
in Connecticut. An attempt was made to determine how 
planning was carried out by the councils in developing 
recommendations on applications for funds made to the 
Connecticut Department of Mental Health by various 
community agencies providing psychiatric services (e.g., 
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general hospitals and child guidance clinics). Findings 
indicate little evidence that the councils performed 
traditional processes of planning. A primary issue 
underlying all planning activities was that of the state 
authority over the decisions of the mental health 
councils.—Journal abstract. 

3820. Prueter, Bruce A. & Mezzano, Joseph. (U. 
Wisconsin, Oshkosh) Effects of background music upon 
initial counseling interaction. Journal of Music Therapy, 
1973(Win), Vol. 10(4), 205-212.—Studied the effects of 
different types of background music on counseling 
interaction in initial interviews. The sex, age, and 
experience of the counselors, sex and age of the clients, 
presentation of the music, and length and setting of the 
counseling interview were considered in determining the 
musical selections. Results of this pilot study show that if 
background music is played, soothing music seems 
appropriate; stimulating music seems to detract from the 
counseling interaction.—F. O. Triggs. 

3821. Roffman, Marian. (Erie County Suicide Preven- 
tion & Crisis Service, Buffalo, N.Y.) Hospitalization of 
the suicidal risk client: A second thought. Crisis 
Intervention, 1973, Vol. 5(1) 20—25.—Discusses an 
alternative to hospitalizing the suicidal risk. The alterna- 
tive requires skilled diagnosis of needs, restructuring the 
environment, and outreach resources. Resources in the 
environment which substitute for those used in hospitali- 
zation are discussed. 

3822. Rubin, Beverly. (Milwaukee County Mental 
Health Center, North Div., Wis.) Music therapy in an 
outreach station of the Milwaukee County Mental 
Health Center. Journal of Music Therapy, 1973(Win), 
Vol. 10(4), 201—204.— Psychiatric services for Milwaukee 
County are organized under the Division of Mental 
Health which is comprised of 2 mental health centers 
and a child psychiatry clinic. One of these, Mental 
Health—North Division, has used music therapy in 4 
outreach stations in the community since 1970. An 
example is given of work in an inner-city outreach 
station. This experience has demonstrated an approach 
to music therapy practice which appears to provide 
motivation for clients who initially are not motivated. 
Once in therapy, the clients freely avail themselves of the 
therapeutic services available in the clinic. It is conclud- 
ed that the music therapy group can offer a unique 
service toward achievement of the goals of the outreach 
station.—F. O. Triggs. 

3823. Ruiz, Pedro. (Lincoln Community Mental 
Health Center, Bronx, N.Y.) Consumer participation in 
mental health programs. Hospital & Community Psychia- 
try, 1973(Jan), Vol. 24(1), 38-40.—From its inception in 
1963, the mental health service at Lincoln Hospital in the 
Bronx was hailed as an innovative and creative program. 
In 1969 issues of community participation forced 
changes in the program's administration, as local groups 

demanded a voice in the operations. Some of the steps 
taken to meet those demands are described, some of the 
problems still remaining outlined, and questions about 
what community control entails  posed.—Journal 
abstract. 

3824. Sandler, Louise. (Hahnemann Medical Coll. & 
Hosp., Philadelphia, Pa.) A multiprofessional approach 
to the early detection and treatment of developmentally 
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disordered preschool children. School Psychology Digest, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 2(4), 41-46.—Describes the functioning 
of a neighborhood referral center offering diagnostic, 
remedial, and referral services to preschoolers showing 
evidence of emotional, behavioral, and learning handi- 
caps. This organization is based on the conviction that 
preventive and remedial efforts in the public educational 
system must begin when the child enters the preschool. 
The referral center maintains close ties with the school 
and interprets the work of its staff to the preschool staff 
regarding specific children. The method in use is a 
therapeutic classroom for 2 hrs a day. The curriculum 
includes a total process of teacher—child interaction and 
acceptance. A positive emotional climate is fostered for 
the child and educational activities are selected for their 
value in giving the child something to feel good about. 
—R. S. Albin. 

3825. Sterlin, Carlo. (Douglas Hosp. Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) [A conception of the team in commu- 
nity psychiatry.] (Fren) Vie Médicale au Canada francais, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 2(9), 839-842.— Presents a theoretical 
model for the practice of community psychiatry. The 
roles of therapeutic team members are defined. 

3826. Stroup, Herbert W. & Schweitzer Wood, Norma. 
(Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa.) Sexu- 
ality and the counseling pastor. Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Fortress Press, 1974. xi, 122 p. $5.25.— Discusses the 
relationship of the Christian tradition to the troubled 
contemporary situation in human sexuality and the 
position of the pastor in reassessing and interpreting that 
tradition in direct counseling. Among the topics included 
are premarital sex, homosexuality, divorce, the single life, 
and sex education. (22 ref) 

3827. Tapp, Jack T. & Murray, Silas. (Mental Health 
Manpower & Training, Buffalo, N.Y.) A plan for agency 
management of problem callers. Crisis Intervention, 
1973, Vol. 5(1), 2-11.—Describes a 6-phase plan for 
dealing therapeutically with the “problem caller.” Proce- 
dures to help obtain the necessary continuity of 
communication among staff are outlined. 

3828. Tremblay, Guy. (Hótel-Dieu du Sacré-Coeur-de 
Jésus, Quebec, Quebec, Canada) [Psychiatric consulta- 
tions of children placed in foster homes.] (Fren) Vie 
Médicale au Canada francais, 1973(Sep), Vol. 2(9), 
828-831.—Presents statistical data based on psychiatric 
consultations of children placed in foster homes. These 
include sex of the children, median age, academic 
achievement, number of children in the same family who 
are placed, reasons for placements, and symptoms 
demanding psychiatric attention. 

3829. Williams, George; Hsu, Fu-tong & Lin, Tsung-yi- 
(U. Michigan, School of Public Health) Prediction of the 
burden of released mental patients. Community Mental 
Health Journal, 1973(Win), Vol. 9(4), 303-315.—Notes 
that the burden of the patient to his family and the 
community is a major factor influencing the success of 
community care of a psychiatric patient. The predictive 
ability of various health professionals (psychiatrists, 
registered nurses, attendant nurses, social workers, and 
occupational therapists) was studied with respect to the 
financial burden and psychological burden of the patient 
to the family and 2 related aspects of his community 
life—family's welcome, and patients work capacity. 
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Questionnaires were completed by the professionals and 
the families of 174 patients released from a state hospital 
at discharge and 6 mo later. While the professionals were 
able to predict family welcome, the results were less 
encouraging for the other variables considered. With 
scattered exceptions, interdisciplinary differences were 
not detected.—Journal abstract. 


Physical Treatment 


3830. Barglow, Peter & Weinstein, Susan. (Northwest- 
ern U., Medical School) Therapeutic abortion during 
adolescence: Psychiatric observations. Journal of Youth 
& Adolescence, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 331-342.—Investi- 
gated the psychological reactions of 25 adolescent girls 
undergoing abortion during the Ist trimester of pregnan- 
cy. 2 major factors distinguished the adolescent emotion- 
al responses from those of adult patients: (a) the 
abortion decision was more “outer-other” directed by 
parents, peer group, or sexual partner and was therefore 
more difficult and hazardous; and (b) developmental 
immaturity contributed to ambivalence about the deci- 
sion, to a distorted perception of the procedure, and to a 
variety of pathological reactions. Postabortion symptoms 
of Ss with successful and unsuccessful outcomes suggest- 
ed the presence of mourning processes in response to the 
failure to realize an expectation rather than to an object 
loss. Preabortion dreams are discussed as a potential 
adjuvant to the refinement of psychiatric diagnosis and 
prognosis for adolescent abortion patients. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3831. Bermann, Eric. (U. Michigan) Regrouping for 
survival: Approaching dread and three phases of family 
interaction. Journal of Comparative Family Studies, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 4(1), 63-87.—Reports the types of 
interactions, kinds of adaptive behaviors, and attitudes 
toward illness and death of a family in which the father 
of 5 children had to have open-heart surgery. Observa- 
tions were made in 3 time periods—early, middle, and 
late—through 18 biweekly visits in the 6 mo preceding 
surgery. Behaviors were classified into 9 categories of 
initiating behavior (ep, affectional-cooperative ap- 
proaches and conversation) and 8 categories of reactive 
behavior (e.g., positive-direct responding and avoid- 
ance). Major findings include the denial of the passage of 
lime; defocusing of the actual event; an increase in 
activity, focus, and stress in the weeks immediately 
preceding surgery; considerable reordering of family 
alignments and participatory patterns; and greater 
egalitarianism. No significant changes were found in 
types of interaction, but significant differences were 
noted in who initiated the interaction and to whom it 
was directed.—L. Gorsey. 

3832. Bridges, P. K.; Goktepe, E. O. & Maratos, J. 
(Brook General Hosp., Geoffrey Knight Psychosurgery 
Unit, London, England) A comparative review of 
patients with obsessional neurosis and with depression 
treated by psychosurgery. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 123(577), 663-674.—Treated 24 obses- 
sional neurotic and 24 depressed patients by bilateral 
tractotomy, with additional operations such as cortical 
undercuts given to 10 Ss. Assessment at least 3 yrs later 
was by structured interview of S and a relative, plus 
Psychological tests. The great majority of both obsession- 
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als and depressives showed improvement or recovery; 
none was rated worse after surgery. Obsessionals who 
did poorly tended to have had a sudden onset at an 
earlier age. For both groups an onset in pregnancy or 
immediately postpartum was associated with good 
Tesponse to surgery. Psychological tests discriminated the 
improved from the unimproved cases but did not 
distinguish clearly between the diagnostic groups.—R. L. 
Sulzer. 

3833. Cazzullo, C. L.; Invernizzi, G.; Ventura, R. & 
Sostero, M. (U. Milan, Medical School, Italy) Psychoso- 
matic implications in chronic haemodialysis. Psychother- 
apy & Psychosomatics, 1973, Vol. 22(2-6), 341-346, 
—Describes the psychological and psychosomatic prob- 
lems of chronic hemodialysis patients being treated in an 
Italian clinic, including the patient’s inability to maintain 
a job and a decline in sexual activity. This situation is 
very demoralizing and the patient may retreat into his 
illness, giving up his role in the social environment. 
Therefore, the presence of a psychiatric doctor in the 
dialysis clinic is very important for the patients and also 
for the medical team to better understand the patient's 
behavior. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3834. Freyberger, H. (U. Hamburg, Eppendorf Hosp., 
W. Germany) Six years’ experience as a psychosomati- 
cist in a hemodialysis unit. Psychotherapy & Psychoso- 
matics, 1973, Vol. 22(2-6), 226-232.—Discusses the 
psychological aspects of the rehabilitation procedure 
used with 58 dialysis patients. A distinction is made 
between “medical” and “professional” rehabilitation. 
The psychic troubles of the Ss and their chances of 
mastering them are described. The various degrees of 
professional rehabilitation in the Ss and the psychologi- 
cal traits connected with these are noted. On the basis of 
10 cases, the psychological aspects of home dialysis are 
discussed. The differences between the psychological 
situation of center dialysis and that of home dialysis are 
considered, as well as the psychological criteria for the 
suitability of home dialysis. The difficult psychosomatic 
problems which might occur in dialysis centers and in 
home dialysis in the future are also discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

3835. Fuller, David S. & Quesada, Gustavo M. (U. 
Texas, Health Science Center, San Antonio) Communi- 
cation in medical therapeutics. Journal of Communica- 
tion, 1973(Dec), Vol. 23(4), 361-370.—Proposes that 
success in medical therapeutics depends upon doctor-pa- 
tient communication of their expectations of one 
another. Communication is the mechanism of their 
interpersonal contract if the therapy is of more than brief 
duration. Characteristics of effective doctor-patient 
communication are discussed, as are the processes of the 
progressive failure of communication, and the manner in 
which such a process may be reversed.—P. J. Federman. 

3836. Nolan, Mary. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Team nursing in the OR. American Journal of Nursing, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 74(2), 272-274.—Details the develop- 
ment and implementation of a team nursing approach in 
the operating room of a 250-bed hospital. Responsibili- 

d staff reaction are cited. Reasons for 


ties, schedules, an e 
discontinuance of the program are also discussed.—R. S. 


Albin. 
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3837. Rosanes-Berrett, Marilyn B. Do you really need 
eyeglasses? New York, N.Y.: Hart, 1974. 126 p. $6.95. 
—Suggests that many vision problems (e.g, myopia, 
astigmatism, hyperopia, night blindness, and crossed 
eyes) may be improved or cured through sight-training 
exercises which relax the eyes and the mind. 

3838. Simmons, Roberta G.; Klein, Susan D. & 
Thornton, Kenneth. (U. Minnesota) The family mem- 
ber’s decision to be a kidney transplant donor. Journal 
of Comparative Family Studies, 1973(Spr), Vol. 4(1), 
88-115.—Investigated the processes by which individuals 
within a family decide whether to be a kidney donor. 124 
families participated in interviews and completed atti- 
tude questionnaires over a 1/,-yr period. Findings suggest 
that only a minority of related donors and nondonors 
(i.e. nonvolunteers) perceived themselves as going 
through a logical decision-making procedure involving 
deliberation and conscious choices. The majority seemed 
to follow 1 of the 2 patterns of S. Schwartz’s 1970 moral 
decision-making model: (a) The large majority of donors 
and a substantial minority of nondonors made instanta- 
neous choices and commitments; or (b) postponed 
donation decisions without making any conscious 
choices. Some Ss became “locked into” a decision by 
participating in the Ist steps of the testing procedure, 
while some nondonors drifted into nondonation. (32 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3839. Solow, Charles; Silberfarb, Peter M. & Swift, 
Katharine. (Dartmouth Coll., Medical School) Psychoso- 
cial effects of intestinal bypass surgery for severe 
obesity. New England Journal of Medicine, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 290(6), 300-304.— Observed the psychosocial conse- 
quences of intestinal bypass surgery and weight loss in 20 
female and 9 male massively obese patients. The 
response to weight loss, as assessed by both semistruc- 
tured psychiatric interviews and a series of self-adminis- 
tered questionnaires, was an improvement in mood, self- 
esteem, interpersonal and vocational effectiveness, body 
image, and activity levels, as well as a notable decrease in 
the use of denial. The decrease in depression and 
improvements in ego strength, body image, and global 
clinical rating of psychologic status were directly 
proportional to the magnitude of weight loss. The most 
important psychologic change responsible for improved 
functioning was the loss of a pervasive sense of 
entrapment, helplessness, and failure associated with 
massive obesity. There was evidence that the relative 
unresponsiveness of obese Ss to the internal cues 
associated with satiety was reversible with weight loss. 
Symptom substitution did not occur. The reversibility of 
many of the psychosocial disturbances associated with 
e obesity di d the view that they are as much 

e consequences as the causes of excessi: iposi 
Sel - Vournat abstract. E UR 

3840. Spitzer, Walter O., et al. (McMaster U. 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) The Burlington randomized 
trial of the nurse practitioner. New England Journal of 
Medicine, 1974(Jan), Vol. 290(5), 251-256.— Conducted a 
l-yr randomized controlled trial to assess the effects of 
substituting nurse practitioners for physicians in prima- 
ty-Care practices. 2 family practices and 4,325 patients 
(1,598 families) were involved. Before and after the trial, 
the health status of patients who received conventional 
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care from family physicians was compared with the 
status of those who received care primarily from nurse 
practitioners. Both groups had a similar mortality 
experience, and no differences were found in physical 
functional capacity or in social or emotional function, 
The quality of care provided to the 2 groups appeared 
similar, as assessed by a quantitative “indicator-condi- 
tion” approach. Satisfaction was high among both 
patients and professionals. Although cost effective from 
a societal point of view, the new method was not 
financially profitable to doctors because of current 
restrictions on reimbursement for the nurse-practitioner 
services. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3841. Thompson, Andrew & Miller, Adam. (U. 
Oregon, Counseling Center) A criterion system for 
measuring outcomes of counseling. Journal of College 
Student Personnel, 1973(Nov), Vol. 14(6), 483-489.—De- 
veloped a criterion system for evaluating responses to a 
precounseling goal checklist and follow-up question- 
naire, to appraise the effects of the counseling process at 
a university counseling center. Responses of 184 counsel- 
ing clients, 17 group counseling clients, and 60 nonclients 
on the follow-up questionnaire (a goal progress assess- 
ment) were grouped into 29 categories by 2 judges. The 3 
groups differed in reported progress toward goals. 4 
factor analyses on both individual and combined 
samples were conducted, and the interrelationship of 
responses to the goal checklist and the follow-up 
questionnaire was calculated. Results suggest that the 
criterion system and categorization procedure is valid for 
client, group, and nonclient samples and can be used to 
study client progress in therapy and relationships 
between specific and general client changes.—L. Gorsey. 


Social Casework & Rehabilitation 


3842. Binder, Arnold; Green, Robert P. & Newkirk, 
Martha. (U. California, Irvine) University-police cooper- 
ative approach to juvenile diversion: Evaluating its 
applicability and effectiveness. Journal of Criminal 
Justice, 1973(Fal), Vol. 1(3), 255-258.— Describes an 
assessment and disposition program for juvenile offend- 
ers in which a close relationship between police and 
mental health professionals is maintained to treat social 
and psychological problems and conform to legal 
requirements. Plans for future research are outlined and 
advantages of the program are discussed. : 

3843. Cooke, Nancy S. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) Neuropsychology: From theory 
into practice. Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & 
Behavioral Sciences, 1973(May), Vol. 15(2), 43-46.—De- 
Scribes a clinical quasi-experimental approach to à 
comprehensive retraining program for the brain-injured 
adult. This approach was used with brain-injured men 
aged under 40 yrs, including several with chronic injuries 
of 15-20 yrs duration. The longer the history and 
duration of injury, the less interested were the patients in 
the new program. Remedial services focused on mathe- 
matics, reading, writing, short-term memory, speech 
retraining, orientation for time and place, motor coor di- 
nation, and individual and group therapy. Characteris- 
tics of program personnel are described.—A. S. Albin. 

3844. Cull, John G. & Hardy, Richard E. (Eds.). 
(Virginia Commonwealth U.) Law enforcement and 
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correctional rehabilitation. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1973. xii, 266 p. $12.95.—Presents a book for 
law enforcement and correctional officers on police- 
-community relations, methods of dealing with juvenile 
delinquents, problems and treatment approaches in 
penal institutions, and theories of alienation and punish- 
ment. 

3845. Delgado, Melvin. (Brandeis U., Florence Heller 
Graduate School for Advanced Studies in Social Wel- 
fare) Social work and the Puerto Rican community. 
Social Casework, 1974(Feb), Vol. 55(2), 117-123.—De- 
scribes education and practice as failing to meet the 
needs of minority people and to provide essential 
services for the poor. 

3846. Faine, John R. (Western Kentucky U.) A self- 
consistency approach to prisonization. Sociological 
Quarterly, 1973(Fal), Vol. 14(4), 576-588.—Developed a 
theoretical model in which prisonization (ie, the 
inmate's degree of participation in the prison social 
system) is determined by the self-concepts which inmates 
bring to the prison. This model was tested with male 
inmates (V = 257) from 2 adult prisons, using a Likert- 
type scale of inmate reference-group identification as an 
index of prisonization. Self-concept was measured by 
Kuhn's Twenty Statements Test, and scores were 
trichotomized to form groups having legitimate, low, and 
deviant social anchorage. Questionnaire data were 
gathered in groups of 15-45 Ss using a cross-sectional 
design. 4 hypotheses were tested relating prisonization to 
type of social anchorage according to 3 institutional 
career phases. Using analysis of variance and contrasts it 
was found that prisonization was the greatest, and 
increased in a linear fashion during successive career 
phases, among Ss with deviant social anchorage. Ss with 
low social anchorage showed an increase in prisonization 
during the middle phase and decrease during the late 
phase. No change in prisonization according to career 
phase was found among those with legitimate social 
anchorage. Results suggest that self-concept plays a 
crucial role in defining both the likelihood and form of 
attitude change following imprisonment. (40 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3847. Gilbert, Gwendolyn C. (Ohio State U., School of 
Social Work) Counseling black adolescent parents. 
Social Work, 1974(Jan), Vol. 19(1), 88-95.—Defines and 
illustrates the concepts of neocolonialism, survival, and 
liberation as they pertain to the needs of black 
adolescent parents. Implications for social work inter- 
vention are considered. (29 ref) 

3848. Goodkin, Robert & Diller, Leonard. (New York 
U., Medical Center, Inst. of Rehabilitation Medicine) 
Reliability among physical therapists in diagnosis and 
treatment of gait deviations in hemiplegics. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 727-134.—Groups 
of 3 therapists in Study 1 independently filled out 
questionnaires on each of 10 hemiplegic patients to 
determine the extent to which therapists agree on 
deviations to be treated and on treatment approach. In 
Study 2, 2 independent raters observed gait training 
Classes and independently scored the frequency of a 
variety of ongoing responses by 4 therapists and the 
frequency of specified gait deviations being treated in 29 
additional patients. Results of Study 1 suggest rather 
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poor agreement among therapists as to major gait 
deviations to be treated and preferred approaches to 
treatment of the individuals observed, Results of Study 2 
indicate high agreement among raters scoring both 
therapist and patient responses and suggest differences 
in observed treatment approaches and differences in 
degree of change produced by different therapists. 
—Journal abstract. 

3849. Holmes, George R.; Horton, Wendell & Hughes, 
John L. (Episcopal Church Home for Children, York, 
S.C.) Greene project: A psychosocial treatment program 
for adolescent females. Adolescence, 1973(Win), Vol. 
8(32), 497-512—Describes the implementation of a 
treatment program for adolescent girls. The 7 14-16 yr 
old girls who initially entered the program manifested a 
variety of sexual, psychiatric, academic, and behavioral 
problems. 4 crises with these patients in the lst yr of 
program operation are discussed in reference to evalua- 
tion of the overall program. The monthly parents' group 
meeting is described, and the success of these aspects of 
the program is discussed in terms of outcomes of patient 
problems. It is urged that serious reconsideration must 
be given to such components of the program as 
frequency of consultation, staff experience, in-service 
training, community relations, and the philosophy of 
therapy. Comments by the participants about the 
program are included.—R. S. Albin. 

3850. Jackson, R. N. (Aberdeen Coll. of Education, 
Scotland) Prognostic significance of performance-ver- 
bal ability patterns in predicting employment adjust- 
ment of EMR adolescents. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1973(Nov), Vol. 78(3), 331-333.—Examined 
the value of WISC performance-verbal ability patterns in 
predicting future adjustment for educable mentally 
retarded Ss. It was hypothesized that performance bias 
would be a favorable and verbal bias an unfavorable 
prognostic index of adjustment. On completion of a 3-yr 
period following special school release, 95 Ss were placed 
into 1 of 2 categories: (a) those still remaining in open 
employment (adjusted) and (b) those who had been 
institutionalized (nonadjusted). Results suggest that both 
performance and verbal bias have short-term predictive 
value.—Journal abstract. 

3851. Kolodner, Ellen L. (Norristown State Hosp., 
Pa.) Neighborhood extension of activity therapy. Ameri- 
can Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
27(7), 381-383.—Describes the Neighborhood Extension 
of Activity Therapy (NEAT), a structured transitional- 
discharge activity program for psychiatric patients which 
uses existing community resources. The program in- 
cludes an extensive search of specific activities available 
in the client’s immediate community, recommendations 
of appropriate ann choices, and a graduated suppor- 
ive follow-up procedure. 

S 3852. Are, Anthony N. & Marlow, Wilma D. (U. 
Connecticut, School of Social Work, West Hartford) The 
case for the contract. Social Work, 1974(Jan), Vol. 19(1), 
28-36.—Considers that the client-worker contract is 
tentially a dynamic tool that can contribute substan- 
tially to the effective outcome of social work interven- 
tion. Contracts can be used to clarify objectives and 
encourage clients to participate in the entire process of 
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3853. Miller, Stuart J. & Dinitz, Simon. (Washington 
& Jefferson Coll.) Measuring institutional impact: A 
follow-up. Criminology: An Interdisciplinary Journal, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 11(3), 417-426.—Followed-up institu- 
tional impact upon 426 hostile and aggressive delinquent 
boys. The 6 scales used to assess institutional impact 

— failed to predict success in either placement or reincar- 
ceration. 

3854. Moutin, P. (Percy Hosp., Clamart, France) 
[Problems of medical psychology in prison.] (Fren) 
Psychologie Médicale, 1973, Vol. 5(1), 121-125.—A 
teview of 4 studies indicates that medical facilities in 
prisons are limited in space, equipment, and personnel. 
Another problem is the attitudes and behavior of 
administrative and medical personnel, who often assume 
the prisoner is “faking” illness and do not pay enough 
attention to psychosomatic disorders or self-destructive 
behaviors. 

3855. Pruitt, Walter A. (U. Wisconsin, Stout) Work 
adjustment: A report on a national opinion study. 
Vocational Evaluation & Work Adjustment Bulletin, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 6(2), 19-28.—Assessed the need for a 
formally trained work adjustment specialist by sending 
questionnaires to 1,700 rehabilitation facilities. Results 
indicate the need for such a person. Suggestions are 
made concerning training and role obligations. 

3856. Rotter, Paul. Working with parents of young 
deaf children. In R. E. Hardy & J. G. Cull (Eds.), 
Educational and psychosocial aspects of deafness. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1974. xv, 197 p. 
— Discusses prerequisites and approaches for profession- 
als working with the parents of deaf children. Guidelines 
are presented for interviewing the parents, meeting the 
parents' needs, and orienting the parents to deafness and 
its implications for family interrelationships. 

3857. Stump, E. S. & Gilbert, W. W. (Ohio Penitentiary, 
Office of Psychological Services, Columbus) Experi- 
mental MMPI scales and other predictors of institution- 
al adjustment. Correctional Psychologist, 1972(Win), Vol. 
5(3), 141-154.—Investigated experimental MMPI scales, 
age, race, minimum statutory sentence, intelligence, 
grade level, and clinical data as predictors of institution- 
al adjustment. Adjustment was measured in terms of 
escape from custody and/or time spent in a correctional 

cell. The experimental Ego Control (Ec) scale was 
postdictively but not predictively related to escape. Race, 
age, and clinical data were related to prison adjustment 
but scores on intelligence tests, educational achievement 
tests and J. H. Panton's Ap scale were not.—R. Hamilton. 

3858. Tittle, Charles R. (Florida Atlantic U.) Prisons 
and rehabilitation: The inevitability of disfavor. Social 
Problems, 1974, Vol. 21(3), 385-395.—Contends that 
widespread belief in the rehabilitative failure of prisons is 
not justified by the evidence. Reasons for Persistence of 
the myth are suggested. It is argued that the belief in 
rehabilitative failure will continue even if prison reforms 

are instituted. The only way in which prisons can escape 
the onus of failure is by abandoning the rehabilitative 
mission. (45 ref)—S. L. Warren. 

3859. Waldo, Gordon P.; Chiricos, Theodore G. & 
Dobrin, Leonard E. (Florida State U.) Community 
contact and inmate attitudes: An experimental assess- 
ment of work release. Criminology: An Interdisciplinary 
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Journal, 1973(Nov), Vol. 11(3), 345-381.—Assessed the 
effectiveness of a work-release program by random 
assignment of eligible inmates to a work-release partici- 
pation group and to a control group that did not 
participate in work-release. No significant differences 
were found between groups on 17 key sociological and 
background variables. 5 attitude scales of 20 items each, 
split into 2 10-item scales for split-half assessment, were 
constructed. There were no differences in perceptions of 
legitimate opportunity held by the work-release and 
control group inmates either prior to or after work- 
release. Similarly, there were no significant between- 
group differences in achievement motivation, legal self- 
concept, and focal concerns. Self-esteem did not signifi- 
cantly differ before program participation; however, 
after a 6-mo period, the control group showed a slight 
decrease in self-concept and the work-release Ss showed 
a significant decrease in self-esteem. A number of 
explanations are presented for the lack of significant 
differences, including too brief a work-release experience 
and exposure of work-release participants to hostile 
community attitudes.—S. L. Brodsky. 


Hospital Programs & Hospitalization 
& Institutionalization 


3860. Adilman, Philip H. Some concepts of 
adolescent ^ residential treatment. Adolescence, 
1973(Win), Vol. 8(32), 547—568.— Presents an overview 
of several practical aspects of adolescent residential 
treatment, and compares concepts of such treatment as 
reflections of treatment philosophy. Viewpoints of major 
theorists are included. It is proposed that an adolescent 
treatment program should include a full school curricu- 
lum, recreational and occupational facilities, and voca- 
tional opportunities. While psychotherapy is important 
in this regime, the milieu is of equal effect. Therapy 
should focus on personality reconstruction since it is 
believed that severe psychopathology in adolescence is a 
reversible process. It is stressed that evidence of such 
reversal is the only appropriate criterion for discharge. 
(30 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

3861. Barton, Gail M. (U. Michigan, Medical Center) 
A hospital's political environment and its effect on the 
patient's admission. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1974(Mar), Vol 25(3), 156-159.—Argues that the way in 
Which a request for admission to a hospital is answered 
depends as much on the hospital's political environment 
as on the patient's presenting problem. The political 
environment refers to the hospital complex within which 
competing interest groups or individuals vie for power or 
control. The various political power plays that occur as a 
patient moves toward admission are described to 
demonstrate the vicissitudes of a system impinging on à 
patient needing help and the problems thus presented to 
the personnel within the system.—Journal abstract. 

3862. Bauer, Natasa & Krivohlavy, Jaro. (Charles U. 
Prague, Czechoslovakia) Co-operative conflict resolu- 
tion in institutionalized boy dyads. Journal of Child 
Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 15(1), 13-21.—Selected an experimental group of 20 
boys from a children's home and a matched control 
group of 20 Ss from normal families. Each S in the 2 
groups, which differed only in institutionalization, made 
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200 decisions in the Prisoner’s Dilemma game. A stooge 
played 3 predetermined strategies against each naive S. 
He either replicated the Ss choice, or was more 
benevolent or more malevolent than the S. The “own 
home” Ss showed an overall higher level of cooperation 
than the institutionalized Ss, especially when the stooge 
played a benevolent strategy. Under all strategies, 
institutionalized Ss showed marked resistance to change 
from competitive to cooperative choices. They were 
often unable to cope with a situation when there was a 
disagreement between the strategic context and the 
partner’s choice. The institutionalized Ss were less easily 
taken in than the “own home” Ss by the seemingly 
cooperative behavior of the stooge. (20 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

3863. Bradshaw, Barbara & Straker, Manuel. (Brent- 
wood Veterans Administration Hosp., Los Angeles, 
Calif.) A special unit to encourage giving up patient- 
hood. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol 
25(3), 164-165.—Describes a 30-bed intermediate reha- 
bilitation unit established in a Veterans Administration 
hospital for patients from other treatment wards who 
have improved but are not ready for full discharge. The 
unit offers an intermediate phase of treatment to assist 
the veteran in giving up his patienthood. The environ- 
ment encourages the patients’ increased independence 
and self-reliance. The unit director is a social worker who 
is assisted by a small staff and several volunteers from 
the community. During the Ist yr, 116 out of 146 patients 
were released from the hospital.—Journal abstract. 

3864. Bromet, Evelyn; Harrow, Martin & Kasl, 
Stanislay. (Stanford U., Medical School, Social Ecology 
Lab.) Premorbid functioning and outcome in schizo- 
Phrenics and nonschizophrenics. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 30(2), 203-207.—Investigated 
the relationship between premorbid and morbid factors 
relevant to the process-reactive distinction in schizophre- 
nia and measures of posthospital adjustment in 33 
schizophrenic and 44 nonschizophrenic patients. The 
data support the hypothesis that these premorbid and 
morbid factors are predictive of outcome for schizo- 
phrenics, although the correlations between the pre- 
dictors and outcome indexes were not as uniformly high 
as theories based on the process-reactive distinction have 
Proposed. For the nonschizophrenics, the correlations 
between the predictors and outcome indexes did not 
show consistent associations. The premorbid factors 
employed were differentially related to the various 
Outcome measures. Results provide some support for the 
hypothesis that different factors predict outcome for 
schizophrenic vs nonschizophrenic patients and question 
the hypothesis that all mental illnesses form a continuum 
with the difference between them primarily being one of 
Severity. (31 ref)—Journal abstract. z 

3865. Burdick, J. Alan & Varsamis, J. (U. Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Canada) Cosine analysis of admissions ofa 
mental hospital. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 53-54.—Performed cosine analyses 
of patient admissions to a mental hospital, local 
maximum temperature, and local bright sunshine on a 
daily basis for a l-yr period. No significant cosine 
function was found. 
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3866. Bursten, Ben. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Psychiatry Section, West Haven, Conn.) Decision-mak- 
ing in the hospital community. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 29(6), 732-735.—Considers 
that the development of the concept of the therapeutic 
milieu has changed the social organization of many 
psychiatric wards. Some of the polity aspects of these 
organizations are considered (e.g. privileges, rights, 
freedoms, accountability, and competence). The political 
organization of the modern hospital is shown to be 
considerably different from that found in society as a 
whole. Instead of having achieved democratization as is 
often claimed, these wards have resulted in a system of 
enforced political participation by the patients (i.e. 
politicization). The relevance of these polity considera- 
tions to the therapeutic task of the hospital is considered. 
(21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3867. Chakerian, Armen & Schenkel, Joseph. (Veter- 
ans Administration Hosp. Albuquerque, N.M.) In 
support of a consolidated alcoholism treatment pro- 
gram. Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & 
Behavioral Sciences, 1973(Nov), Vol. 15(4), 37-41.—Sur- 
veyed the hospital records of 351 Veterans Administra- 
tion patients to determine the incidence of alcohol- 
related disease and the effectiveness of treatment. 86 
known alcoholics were identified, and treatment was 
found to be restricted to alcohol-related symptoms. The 
demand for and cost of this treatment was exceedingly 
high and accounted for the greatest use of hospital beds 
by any single patient group. The lengthy and repeated 
hospital stays of these patients appeared to be a function 
of the secondary gains hospitalization offers to the 
alcoholic, and demonstrates that restricting treatment to 
alcohol-related symptoms enhances addiction. A com- 
prehensive treatment program is recommended which 
includes detoxification, medical transfer (which would 
force acknowledgment of alcohol problems by patients 
admitted ostensibly for other reasons), and social and 
emotional rehabilitation.—Journal summary. 

3868. Chambon, Jean. [Normality, mask of death.] 
(Fren) Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 1972(May), Vol. 
36(3), 421-425.—Discusses the present crisis of adoles- 
cents and the crisis of civilization from a psychological 

rspective. Normality can sometimes be used as 3 
defense against a fear of the abnormal. For this reason, 
the exclusion of alien ideas often occurs. : 

3869. Chiland, Colette. [Some reflections on 
normality.] (Fren) Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 
1972(May), Vol. 36(3), 411-419.—Discusses the responsi- 
bility of psychoanalysts to reflect on the true nature of 
normality. It is argued that although most psychoana- 
lysts feel relatively at ease in utilizing established 
standards of normality in dealing with their patients, the 
standards of normality ore oy the patient himself must 

considered—C. Kokkinis. 
KH Curran, James P.; Lentz, Robert J. & Paul, 
Gordon L. (Purdue U.) Effectiveness of sampling-expo- 
sure procedures on facilities utilization by psychiatric 
hard-core chronic patients. Journal of Behavior Therapy 
& Experimental Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 43), 
201-207.—Compared the effectiveness of 2 treatment 
programs in increasing the use of off-unit facilities and 


services by 29 residents in a milieu treatment unit and 28 
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residents in a social-learning treatment unit. Sampling- 
exposure procedures were systematically introduced, 
alternating with regular pass procedure. Social-learning 
unit Ss (from whom passes cost tokens) remained 
unaffected by the experimental conditions for the 22-wk 
duration of the study, using services at a frequency 
consistently and significantly below that of milieu unit Ss 
(for whom passes were "free"). However, milieu unit Ss’ 
utilization was dramatically increased by the sampling- 
exposure procedures, generalized to alternating an- 
nounce-only procedures, and continued at a significantly 
higher level at a final extended baseline.—Journal 
abstract. 

3871. Day, Jackson R. (The Oaks, Residential 
Treatment Center of the Brown Schools, Austin, Tex.) 
Treatment models for adolescents: Residential treat- 
ment center vs. hospital. Journal of the National 
Association of ^ Private Psychiatric Hospitals, 
1972-1973(Win), Vol. 4(4), 25-29 —Describes the treat- 
ment of disturbed adolescents in 2 different contexts- 
—residential treatment centers and private psychiatric 
hospitals. The advantages and disadvantages of each, 
along with suggestions about the type of disturbance 
better treated by 1 mode rather than the other, is 
discussed. 

3872. Dujarier, Louis. [The denial of normality.] 
(Fren) Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 1972(May), Vol. 
36(3), 426-428.—Notes that there is no concrete defini. 
tion of “normality.” Psychoanalysts consider normality 
to be a function of numerous factors, including sociocul- 
tural, personal, and subjective influences. 

3873. Fay, Henry J. & Norman, Arthur. (Hutchings 
Psychiatric Center, Syracuse, N.Y.) Modifying the 
problem-oriented record for an inpatient program for 
children. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 25(1), 28-30.— Discusses the benefits that occurred 
when the children's inpatient children. unit of a mental 
health institute changed from using the source-oriented 
record to the problem-oriented record. The record has 4 
sections: data base, problem list, treatment plans, and 
progress notes, plus a discharge summary. 

3874. Fottrell, E. M. (Belmont Hosp. Brighton, 
England) A ten years' review of the functioning of a 
psychiatric day hospital. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 123(577), 715-717.—Describes a typical 
psychiatric day hospital which was opened in 1961 to 
serve the Sutton, Surrey area, The average daily 
attendance of 14 patients is tabulated by source of 
referral (predominantly psychiatric outpatient depart- 
ments), diagnostic category (predominantly depressives) 
and mode of follow-up (chiefly return to a general 
practitioner or to psychiatric outpatient clinic).—R. L. 
Sulzer. 

3875. Goodman, Jerome D. & Si 
(Bergen Pines Hosp., Paramus, 
for a children’s psychiatric 

Journal of Child Psychotherapy, 1972(A; r) Vol 1 
E Reports. the. early, Tue xs beams 
therapy system within a self-contained, medical-model 
children's psychiatric unit. The relevant literature is 
reviewed and the implementation of basic learnin: 
theory and behavioral modification with severely dis- 
turbed children is described. The behavior therapies 
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employed include primary reinforcement for 4-6 yr old 
children and a combination of class-responsibilities 
system and token economy for 7-12 yr old children, 4 
examples of diverse psychopathology and age illustrate 
the approach. Early findings are positive. The need for 
controlled study and long-term follow-up, in terms of 
evaluating the role of the behavior therapy vs social 
modification (separation from pathogenic environment) 
and use of psychotropic medication, is indicated, (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3876. Green, André [Note on the tertiary process.] 
(Fren) Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 1972( May), Vol. 
36(3), 407-410.—Discusses the psychoanalytic standards 
of normality and the need for psychoanalysis to find its 
own definition of normality. This need for definition is 
particularly important in therapeutic practice. 

3877. Greiff, Shirley A. & McDonald, Robert D. 
(Syracuse Psychiatric Hosp., N.Y.) Role relationships 
between nonphysician treatment team leaders and 
team psychiatrists. Community Mental Health Journal, 
1973(Win), Vol. 9(4), 378-387.—Discusses the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of nonpsychiatrists functioning 
as psychiatric team leaders and ward administrators. The 
nature and cause of conflicts between nonphysician team 
leaders and psychiatrists were examined in 3 treatment 
teams. The roles of the team leader and psychiatrist were 
studied in order to discover areas of role overlap and 
conflicts. It is suggested that more formal structure and 
clarity in role delineation could eliminate many such 
conflicts.—Journal abstract. 

3878. Hall, John N. (U. Leeds, England) Ward 
behaviour modification projects in Great Britain. Bulle- 
tin of the British Psychological Society, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
26(92), 199-201.—Presents an analysis of a questionnaire 
sent to anyone in the United Kingdom connected with a 
behavior modification project in a hospital setting. The 
main concern was the functioning and control of the 
patients and not their characteristics or the specific 
procedures utilized. 28 programs in 21 different hospitals 
were analyzed. 16 projects were token economies and 9 
Were operant conditioning programs not involving 
tokens. With 1 exception, all hospitals were either 
psychiatric institutions or mental handicap hospitals. 
Size of patient groups ranged from 6-51. The nurse-pa- 
tient ratio ranged from 1:2 to 1:25. Psychologists were 
found to be substantially involved in the programs 
reviewed. Target behaviors included modification of 
disruptive, aggressive, and deviant behaviors; increase in 
communication; improvement of self-care skills; mainte- 
nance of adequate appearance; and attendance àt 
therapy sessions—R. S. Albin. 

3879. Hall, John R. Structural characteristics of a 
PSychiatric patient community and the therapeutic 
milieu. Human Relations 1973, Vol. 26(6), 787-809. 
—Studied the structural characteristics of a therapeutic 
milieu on an open-door ward in a general hospital 
holding a maximum of 32 patients. Staff records, ratings, 
estimates of interaction and tension, and participant 
Observation techniques were used to study ward interac- 
tion. The relation of independent variables of age mean, 
age variability, length of Stay mean, status mean, status 
variability, and discharge rate were studied in terms of 
their influence on patient interaction and levels of 
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tension. A path-theoretical model was developed to 
account for the interaction for these demographic 
variables and their effects on interaction and tension. In 
general, patterns which tended to foster higher levels of 
interaction also tended to minimize levels of tension. 
Implications for the therapeutic process in such patient 
communities are discussed. (18 ref}—W. W. Meissner. 

3880. Hammond, John W. (Walker School, Family 
Services, Needham, Mass.) Child care workers as 
helpers to parents. Child Care Quarterly, 1973(Win), 
Vol. 2(4), 282-284.—Briefly describes a program in 
which child care workers teach child management skills 
and provide other assistance to troubled parents of 
institutionalized children. An illustrative case description 
is included. 

3881. Harrow, Martin; Bromet, Evelyn & Quinlan, 
Donald. (U. Chicago) Predictors of posthospital adjust- 
ment in schizophrenia: Thought disorders and schizo- 
phrenic diagnosis. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 158(1), 25-36.—Investigated the prog- 
nostic significance of thought disorders among schizo- 
phrenic and nonschizophrenic psychiatric patients, and 
determined whether a schizophrenic diagnosis is more 
predictive of posthospital functioning than the presence 
of thought disorders. A battery of psychological tests 
assessing various types of thought disorders (e.g., the 
Rorschach) was administered to 33 classical schizo- 
phrenics, 24 latent schizophrenics, and 44 nonschizo- 
phrenic patients during the Ist 10 days of hospitalization. 
Ss were evaluated 1] mo later to assess posthospital 
adjustment using several symptom scales, a structured 
interview to assess work and social functioning, and 
frequency of rehospitalizations. Results indicate that 
during the acute stage, schizophrenics were significantly 
more thought disordered than nonschizophrenics. Diag- 
nosis and posthospital functioning data suggest a trend 
for the schizophrenics to perform more poorly on almost 
all outcome measures (e.g., the S. Levenstein et al scales 
of posthospital adjustment). Findings raise questions 
about the role of primary symptoms in schizophrenia. 
(37 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3882. Huffine, Carol L. & Craig, Thomas J. (U. 
California, Inst. of Human Development, Berkeley) 
Social factors in the utilization of an urban psychiatric 
emergency service. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 30(2), 249-255.—Analyzed 229 admis- 
sions to the psychiatric emergency service of an inner- 
city university hospital. The characteristics of patients 
and the areas in which they reside are described with 
focus directed toward social characteristics found to be 
associated with high admission rates. The ways in which 
à hospital, by virtue of its organizational structure, might 
Contribute to misuse of its emergency facilities by 
patients are explored. Based on both modes of analysis, 
Suggestions are offered for ways in which services may be 
altered to meet the treatment needs of inner-city 
Populations more effectively. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3883. Hughes, Dane S. (U. Michigan, Children's 
Psychiatric Hosp. Supporting the child during the 
wake-up time. Child Care Quarterly, 1973(Win), Vol. 
2(4), 277-281.—Presents a technique for awakening 
institutionalized children and helping them through 
Toutine tasks so as to minimize negative feelings and 
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conflicts and maximize task performance. An illustrative 
case decription is included. The adult's role is to function 
as the child's external ego and includes (a) supporting the 
child who is ambivalent about awakening, (b) assuring 
the child that he can meet demands, and (c) breaking 
tasks such as dressing and bed-making into manageable 
units so that the child can master each unit.—J. H. 
Feldstein. 

3884. Karstens, R. (U. Ulm, W. Germany) Psychoso- 
matic medicine: IV. Difficulties of integration. Psychoth- 
erapy & Psychosomatics, 1973, Vol. 22(2-6), 196-199. 
—Discusses the difficulties encountered when trying to 
integrate psychosomatic medicine into the services of a 
traditional university hospital. Real obstacles and hidden 
resistances in the involved persons and institutions are 
considered. 

3885. Krause, Frank H.; Dimick, Kenneth M. & 
Hayes, Robert E. (Ball State U.) An itinerate psychologi- 
cal services program in a women’s prison. Correctional 
Psychologist, 1972(Win), Vol. 5(3), 171-177. 

3886. Lee, Robert E. & Elliard, Boyselle. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp. Allen Park, Mich.) Critical 
behavior as a function of age. Newsletter for Research in 
Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences, 1973(May), Vol. 
15(2), 9-10.—Investigated whether or not younger 
veterans are more critical of hospital services than older 
veterans. An 8-item questionnaire with a modified 
Likert-type format was designed in order to receive 
periodic feedback about hospital attitudes and services. 
Ss were 25 Vietnam veterans, 9 Korean War veterans, 50 
World War II veterans, and 7 World War I veterans. The 
questions concerned the attitudes shown by the hospital 
employees; the quality of food, recreation, and housek- 

ing; and satisfaction with medical care. In no case 
did a statistically different pattern of responding due to 
age emerge.—R. S. Albin. 

3887. Lee, Robert E. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Allen Park, Mich.) Critical behavior as a function of 
age: Revised. Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & 
Behavioral Sciences, 1973(Nov), Vol 15(4), 11-12. 
— Reanalyzed data from a previous study by the author 
concerned with the criticism of Veterans Administration 
hospital routines and practices. Results suggest that 
younger veterans are more critical or that they are 
different in some way from the ones that came before. 

3888. Morrow, William R. (U. Wisconsin, Parkside) 
Effects of'a nursing home visit on state hospital 
patients’ attitudes toward nursing home placement. 
Journal of Geriatric Psychiatry, 1973, Vol. 6(1), 122-133. 
—Hypothesized that patients with negative attitudes 
toward nursing home placement will change those 
attitudes in a positive direction as a result of a planned 
visit to representative nursing homes. Information on 
pre- and postvisit attitudes was obtained from 64 50-79 
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3889. Mozdzierz, Gerald J.; Elbaum, Phillip L. & 
Houda, Allan J. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Mental 
Hygiene Clinic, Hines, Ill.) Changing patterns in the use 
of an intake-diagnostic-orientation group. American 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 1974(Jan), Vol. 28(1), 129-136. 
—Describes in some detail innovative procedures used in 
the intake-diagnostic-orientation group of a mental 
hygiene clinic of a Veterans Administration hospital. 
Some 250 patients were seen monthly for a period in 
excess of 3 yrs in ongoing treatment by a staff consisting 
of 1 psychiatrist, 2 psychiatric social workers, and 2 
clinical psychologists. Various functions, including as- 
sessment, administration, communication and teaching, 
are considered. The composition of groups and various 
techniques used are explained. It is felt that this type of 
group helps to provide immediate service to large 
numbers of patients, obviating the need for waiting lists 
and allowing for periodic follow-up assessments of 
chronic patients. It further allows for assessment of new 
patients and also serves a teaching function for students. 
—Journal summary. 

3890. Palermo, Claire H. (St. Vincent: Hosp. & 
Medical Center, Westchester Branch, Harrison, N.Y.) 
Providing education for adolescents in a psychiatric 
hospital. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 25(1), 10, 14.—Briefly describes the establishment 
and operation of a hospital tutoring program for 
emotionally disturbed adolescents. Junior high, high 
School, and college-level Ss are taught. Numerous high 
school degrees and equivalency diplomas have been 
conferred. 

3891. Peters, Donald L. & Marcus, Robert. (Pennsyl- 
vania State U., Coll. of Human Development, Center for 
Human Services Development) Defining day care goals: 
A preliminary study. Child Care Quarterly, 1973(Win), 
Vol. 2(4, 270-276.—Surveyed day care operators 
(DCOs) and child development "experts" (CDEs) con- 
cerning their objectives for day care programs. 24 DCOs 

and 25 CDEs responded by mail to a list of 72 Objectives 
representing 3 categories: (a) the child's understanding 
of his physical world, (b) his social world, and (c) 
himself. Ss chose 10 Objectives from each category. 
DCOs selected 9 goals, and CDEs 6, significantly beyond 
the chance expectation (p < .05). There was agreement 
on 2 items. The groups differed significantly (p < .05) 
on 9 objectives by chi-square tests. DCOs chose short- 
Tange goals (e.g., self-help skills) associated with smooth 
running of programs. CDEs preferred long-range objec- 
tives (e.g., thinking, planning, and social cooperation), 
Both groups agreed on language skills, It is concluded 
that both kinds of objectives are necessary for successful 
pue GC 6 ref)—J. H. Feldstein, 

V ickman, Louis E. Rochester S 
Minn.) Hospital fires: Eege staff before de SE 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1973(Jan), Vol. 24(1) 
36-37.—Suggests a question and answer campaign on 
fire equipment and procedures to educate staff and 
employees of public and private institutions. S 

3893. Pulier, Myron L. The need for improving a 
Psychiatric record system: Memo from a staff doctor. 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 25(1), 
43-44. Cites the advantages in using a problem-orient- 
ed medical record-keeping system in a state mental 
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hospital. This approach assures the collection of minima] 
data on each patient, all of which is geared to the prompt 
and efficient production of an adequate discharge 
summary. 

3894. Reynolds, David K. & Kalish, Richard A. (Los 
Angeles Suicide Prevention Center, Calif.) The social 
ecology of dying: Observations of wards for the 
terminally ill. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1974(Mar), Vol 25(3), 147-152.—Describes the condi- 
tions that existed on 3 wards for chronic and terminally 
ill medical patients. Most of the patients were old, few 
were ambulatory, and many showed cognitive deteriora- 
tion. There was little interaction among them, or with 
staff. Staffing the ward was difficult; turnover was high 
and morale low. The physical facilities failed to meet the 
agency's standards for nursing homes to which patients 
might be discharged. An even greater problem was the 
lack of privacy and dignity afforded the patients in 
routine nursing procedures. Types of activities that can 
help patients retain their sexual identity and sense of 
selfhood are suggested.—Journal abstract. 

3895. Rieger, Norbert I. (Camarillo State Hosp., 
Children’s Treatment Center, Calif.) Changing concepts 
in treating children in a state hospital. /nternational 
Journal of Child Psychotherapy, 1972(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 
89-114.—Asserts that hospitalization of an emotionally 
disturbed child, even for short periods, is not the best 
answer. Special treatment homes in the community, 
staffed by professionally trained surrogate parents, and 
nationwide intensive training programs for child mental 
health specialists are proposed. 

3896. Shapiro, Edward R. & Gudeman, Jon E. 
(National Inst. of Mental Health, Adult Psychiatry 
Branch, Bethesda, Md.) Using the team concept to 
change a psychoanalytically oriented therapeutic com- 
munity. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), 
Vol 25(3), 166-169.— When a mental health center took 
responsibility for a geographic catchment area and 
began admitting a larger and more diversified group of 
patients, staff members had to re-examine their reliance 
on the psychoanalytically oriented therapeutic communi- 
ty. A description is presented of the way in which staff 
on l of the inpatient services formed multidisciplinary 
treatment teams to replace a physician-dominated 
Structure, began using the hospital more flexibly, and 
involved themselves in the patient’s external community. 
During the Ist yr the census decreased by 23%, and the 
length of stay by about 30 days.—Journal abstract. 

3897. Teulings, W. M.; Jansen, Louis Ch. & 
Verhoeven, William G. (U. Bradford, Organizational 
Analysis Research Unit, England) Growth, power 
structure and leadership functions in the hospital 
organization. British Journal of Sociology, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 24(4), 490-505.—Examined the social consequences 
of hospital growth by obtaining data from certified 
nurses in 120 general or academic hospitals in Holland. 
Likert scales were used to assess constraining and 
mobilizing power, instrumental and social leadership: 
degree of delegation, work-communication, institutional 
value, horizontal and vertical working relationships, and 
patient care. The data suggest that social costs are 
relatively minimal in large hospitals, provided that actual 
Work units remain small and are characterized bY 
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mobilization power rather than constraining power, and 
social rather than instrumental leadership—K. G. 
Shaver. 

3898. Treffert, Darold A.; McAndrew, John B. & 
Dreifuerst, Paul. (Winnebago State Hosp. Wis. An 
inpatient treatment program and outcome for 57 
autistic and schizophrenic children. Journal of Autism & 
Childhood Schizophrenia, 1973(Apr), Vol. 3(2), 138-153. 
—Describes the evolution and structure of a treatment 
program in a psychiatric hospital including a specialized 
sequential school and task curriculum. Therapeutic 
outcome is reported for 57 children treated in a specially 
designed unit over an ll-yr period. One-third of the 
children ultimately were discharged to their own homes. 
The rate of discharge showed a positive correlation with 
late onset, development of speech by age 5, and 
completion of bowel and bladder training at the time of 
admission. The 33 patients of the sample with early 
infantile autism tended to remain chronically hospital- 
ized compared to cases with later onset. A profile of 
behavioral function is suggested as a useful prognostic 
indicator and method for classifying populations so that 
comparative treatment effectiveness in different samples 
can be meaningfully measured.—Journal abstract. 

3899. Uecker, Albert E. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Ft. Meade, S.D.) Some dimensions of hospital- 
ized alcoholics’ knowledge of alcoholism. Newsletter for 
Research in Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 15(4), 41-43.—Constructed a test to 
assess the impact of a Veterans Administration hospital 
educational program for alcoholics on both their 
inpatient and posthospital adjustment. The younger and 
better educated Ss showed greater knowledge of alcohol- 
ism than the older Ss. 

3900, Waye, M. F. & Melnyr, W. T. (Lakehead U., 
Thunder Bay, Ontario, Canada) Toilet training of a blind 
retarded boy by operant conditioning. Journal of 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychology, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 4(3), 267-268. 

3901. Williams, Donald H.; Jacobs, Selby; Debski, 
Alberta & Revere, Madeline. (Yale U., Medical School) 
Introducing the problem-oriented record on a psychiat- 
ric inpatient unit. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 25(1), 25-28.— Describes the use of the 
problem-oriented record on a short-term psychiatric 
Inpatient unit where treatment is provided primarily by 
nurses and psychiatric aides. Its use permitted quicker 
identification and correction of informational deficien- 
cies, more effective treatment planning, improvement in 
Staff skills, and assessment of quality of patient care. 
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3902. Bickersteth, P. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, Cana- 
da) Teachers, teacher-trainees and operant learning 
Principles. Western Psychologist, 1973(Spr), Vol. 4(1), 
10-17.—Compared the performance of 135 Canadian 
teachers, 130 Canadian teacher trainees, and 138 
Canadian nonteachers on an Operant Principles Test. 
This test was constructed to measure understanding of 
Operant learning principles with a focus on classroom 
applications. Reliability and validity measures are 
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reported. Analysis of variance indicated that present 
teachers knew significantly more about operant learning 
principles than did nonteachers. In addition, teacher- 
trainees knew significantly more than did nonteachers, 
but about the same as present teachers. It is concluded 
that training for the teaching profession does make a 
difference in knowledge of certain principles. (30 ref) 
—R. S. Albin. 

3903. Bjerstedt, Ake (Ed). Studentoriented 
research: Some current projects at the Malmó School of 
Education. Educational & Psychological Interactions, 
1973(Dec), No. 45, 43 p.—Describes 8 research projects, 
some of several years' standing, others launched only 
recently. Topics covered include social development and 
training in the comprehensive school; student democracy 
—co-planning at different educational levels; creativi- 
ty in school; development of critical thinking; consumer 
education; attitudes toward equality; goals of university 
training; and psychological studies of the deaf. (8 p ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3904. Brandt, Richard M. (U. Virginia) Observational 
methodology for evaluation of early childhood pro- 
grams. Journal of Research & Development in Education, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 6(3), 94-109.—Discusses observational 
research methodology with special reference to evalua- 
tion of early childhood programs taking place in 
classroom settings. The limitations of past research are 
noted. A selected group of observational procedures 
currently in use are described in order to present the 
advantages of such techniques for conducting research 
on both process and product variables. The accumula- 
tion of data on significant relationships between such 
variables should lead to greater understanding of the 
effects that can be expected from various school 
dimensions. (21 ref)—E. S. Goodman. 

3905. Brown, Michael W. & Callahan, W. Thomas. 
The all volunteer navy and the schools: 
Recommendations for integration of navy careers into 
career education. Silver Spring, Md.: Operations 
Research, No. ORI TR 764, 1973. 193 p.—Conducted 
interviews with 60 key personnel in the U.S. Office of 
Education, the National Institute of Education, the U.S. 
Navy, and the Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense to obtain information describing career educa- 
tion principles, current program developments, current 
manpower procurement procedures, and navy occupa- 
tional information and career orientation materials, 
Results indicate the feasibility of integrating navy careers 
into career education. Recommendations are formulated 
pertaining to (a) development of career guidance 
materials describing occupations and career develop- 
ment opportunities in the navy, (b) navy support of 
career education curriculum, and (c) establishment of 
linkages between the navy and agencies and organiza- 
tions involved in career education. (47 ref) 

3906. Change (Ed.). On learning and change. New 
Rochelle, N.Y.: Change, 1973. 253 p. $2.95.— Presents a 
collection of 14 papers on innovations in higher 

education. Topics include the "new American scholar, 
the future of tenure, open admissions policies, the future 
of community colleges, feminism and women's studies 
programs, and descriptions of life and education at 


Southern Illinois University and Harvard University. 
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3907. Davey, A. G. (U. Bradford, England) Teachers, 
race, and intelligence. Race, 1973(Oct), Vol. 15(2), 
195-211.— Discusses the effect on teacher's attitudes and 
beliefs of the view of intelligence as a fixed capacity and 
the idea of consistent group differences between races. 
Subsequently, teachers' attitudes and beliefs have an 
effect on the educational attainment of their students. A 
review of the relevant literature and research concerning 
genetic differences, the measurement of intelligence, and 
twin studies is included. The notion of a culture-free test 
is criticized not only because of their content or 
techniques of presentation but also because of the 
rationale behind them. Intelligence itself, as presently 
conceived and evaluated, is viewed as a European- 
American invention reflecting the values, the technology, 
and the classroom of our culture. It is suggested that, 
contrary to A. R. Jensen's (see PA, Vol 43:9740) theory, 
intelligence refers not to, a fixed mental capacity but to 
an individual's set of strategies for processing informa- 
tion and problem solving which has crystallized out of a 
complex interaction of up-bringing, schooling, sex, and 
ethnicity. (32 ref) —R. S. Albin. 

3908. Elkind, David. (U. Rochester) Contemporary 
issues in early childhood education. Journal of Research 
& Development in Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. 6(3), 
118-123.—Discusses several common themes arising in 
early childhood education, with consideration of basic 
problems and promising solutions. Issues covered in- 
clude (a) bridging the gap between research and theory 
and professional practice; (b) overcoming the separation 
between normative developmental trends and individual 
differences in growth rate and personal style; and (c) the 
relationship between early childhood education and 
education generally, as well as the larger Ssociety.—E. S. 
Goodman. 

3909. Gorman, Richard M. The psychology of 
classroom learning: An inductive approach. Columbus, 
O.: Charles E. Merrill, 1974. ix, 463 p. $11.95.— Presents 
a textbook in educational psychology which includes 
discussions of human abilities and the nature of 
intelligence; theories, current issues, and motivation in 
learning; verbal and factual learning and concept 
formation; comprehension, creativity, problem solving, 
and critical thinking; learning of skills, attitudes, and 
values; and retention in transfer of learning. (14 p ref) 

3910. upon T 

t yne, 
ed psychology in practice. Bulletin of 

e British Psychological Soci ` 
SE yychologi ociety, 1973 (Jul), Vol. 26(92), 

3911. Hind, Robert R.; Dornbusch, Sanf. 

Scott, W. Richard. A theory of evaluation edat 
university faculty. Sociology of Education, 1974(Win), 
Vol. 47(1), 114-128.—Applied a theory of evaluation and 
authority to the system for evaluating a university 
faculty. 100 liberal arts faculty members were inter- 
viewed. Evaluations by professional colleagues, com- 
pared to administrators, had greater influence upon the 
distribution of organizational sanctions. Evaluations of 
research were more influential, yet faculty devoted more 
time to teaching. Faculty sought better balance between 
the evaluation system and their expenditure of effort. 
The visibility of research to outsiders made organization- 
al boundaries permeable and increased the emphasis on 
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research by younger faculty. Satisfaction with evalua- 
tions increased with perceived agreement among evalua- 
tors, and agreement was a function of a field's depend- 
ence upon a body of theory.—J/ournal abstract. 

3912. Jordan, Daniel C. (U. Massachusetts) Anisa: A 
new comprehensive early education model for develop- 
ing human potential. Journal of Research & Development 
in Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. 6(3), 83-93.— Discusses the 
basic conceptualization underlying “Anisa” as a model 
for comprehensive early education. The goal is that of 
developing human potentialities in 5 basic categories: 
psychomotor, perceptual, cognitive, affective, and voli- 
tional. The key factor in the translation of these 
potentialities into actual powers is learning competence, 
the development of which constitutes the major pedagog- 
ical thrust of the “Anisa” model. The critical feature of 
the organism's interaction with the environment, which 
underlies all learning competence, is richness in opportu- 
nities to experience and internalize the process of 
differentiation, integration, and generalization. Teaching 
then means (a) arranging environments and (b) guiding 
the child's interaction with them for the purpose of 
enabling the child to become a competent learner. 
Teaching competence is dependent on the mastery of 
theory and the ability to apply it appropriately.—E. S. 
Goodman. 

3913. Kaur, Amrit. (Punjabi U., Patiala, India) History 
of educational psychology in the U.S.A. during 
1880-1940. Indian Educational Review, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
7(1), 123-140.—Traces the origin and development of 
educational psychology in the US during the period 
1880-1940 in 3 phases: origin, 1900-1918, and 
1918-1940. (48 ref) 

3914. Marjoribanks, Kevin. (U. Oxford, England) 
Environment as a threshold variable: An examination. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 67(5), 
210-212.—Investigated the assumption that the environ- 
ment acts as a threshold variable for intellectual 
performance. An experiment was conducted with 185 11- 
yr-old middle- and lower-class boys to examine the 
relationship between the learning environment of the 
home and verbal, number, spatial, and reasoning ability 
test scores. The Science Research Associates Primary 
Mental Abilities Test was used to measure performance, 
while a new instrument was constructed to measure the 
learning environment. Results show that the environ- 
ment accounted for as much of the variance in ability 
scores when the relationship was expressed in linear as 
when in curvilinear form, and highlight the difficulties 
confronting developers of compensatory educational 
programs.—Journal abstract. K 

3915. Montalvo, Braulio. (Philadelphia Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, Pa.) Home-school conflict and the Puerto 
Rican child. Social Casework, 1974(Feb), Vol. 55(2); 
100-110.—Suggests that despite good intentions and 
Special projects, education is critically affected by lack of 
knowledge and appreciation of different cultural pat- 
terns. Most reparatory approaches developed by schools 
to deal with problems of Puerto Rican children turn out 
to be unsystematic and fragmentary. Little is done tO 
help these forces converge in positive ways. It J 
Suggested that the problems of the city and its communt- 
ty are not being handled. Changes require more than 4 
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blend of competent staff, nonfragmentary planning, and 
benevolent purposes; they require organizing in areas 
about which information is still unformed.—M. W. Linn. 

3916. Moore, Shirley G. & Kilmer, Sally. (U. Minne- 
sota, Inst. of Child Development, Lab. Nursery School) 
Contemporary preschool education: A program for 
young children. New York, N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, 
1973. vii, 279 p.—Describes a nursery school which 
ideally integrates the educational philosophy of preaca- 
demic, school readiness programs and traditional, child- 
centered programs in an open and supportive classroom 
environment. Included are discussions on developing 
intellectual competence; on play activities and social 
skills; on fostering independence, self-confidence, and 
achievement behavior; and on discipline and influence 
techniques. (8 p ref) 

3917. Nagy, Thomas F. & Boyd, Robert E. (Loyola U., 
Chicago) Experiential groups for teachers. Pupil Person- 
nel Services Journal, 1973, Vol. 2(3), 36-42.—Discusses 
the need for fostering teacher growth in the school. It is 
suggested that a group providing a positive interpersonal 
experience for teachers could be helpful. The group 
would be growth-centered rather than problem-centered, 
developmental rather than remedial. It could assist its 
members to communicate honestly and effectively with 
each other. Promoting a positive self-concept could come 
about through anxiety reduction and belonging. Personal 
and social maturity could result from experiences of 
openness, improved communication, resolution of prob- 
lems, and growth. The operation of the group and the 
role of the group facilitator are described.—R. S. Albin. 

3918. Rutherford, Robert B. (U. Southern California) 
The effects of a model videotape and feedback 
videotapes on the teaching styles of teachers in 
training. Journal of Experimental Education, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 42(1), 64-69.—Analyzed the effects of (a) a 
combined model and feedback tape intervention, (b) a 
model tape intervention, (c) a feedback tape interven- 
tion, and (d) a control condition upon the amount of 
positive feedback used in teaching a block sorting task to 
à preschool child. 20 teacher-trainees and 20 3- and 4-yr 
old children participated as Ss. Results of analysis of 
covariance demonstrate that the combined model and 
feedback videotape technique and the model videotape 
technique were effective while the feedback videotape 
intervention was ineffective in changing teaching behav- 
lors. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3919. Scandura, Joseph M. (U. Pennsylvania, Gradu- 
ate School of Education) On higher order rules. 
Educational Psychologist, 1973(Fal), Vol. 10(3), 159-160. 
~The term “higher order rule” is used in the literature in 
2 senses. One refers to the level of a rule in a fixed 
hierarchy, the other to rules which operate on classes of 
Other rüles. Relationships between the 2 senses are 
discussed, and the advantages of the 2nd meaning are 
pointed out.—Journal abstract. 5 

3920. Solmon, Lewis C. (National Research Council, 
Board on Human Resources, Washington, D.C.) Women 
in doctoral education: Clues and puzzles regarding 
institutional discrimination. Research in Higher Educa- 
tion, 1973, Vol. 1(4), 299-332.— Presents data on patterns 
of doctoral awards by sex, bachelor's degree holders who 
Teceive doctorates, field distributions of doctorates, 
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application and admission rates by sex for several 
schools, dropout rates by sex, and school quality and 
student ability. Results indicate that although female 
doctoral holders demonstrated higher ability while in 
high school, they tended to graduate from lower quality 
institutions than men in fields where women were 
comparatively well represented, but from equal or higher 
quality schools when doctorates were received in what 
are considered male fields. The question of what 
constitutes evidence of discrimination is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

3921. Stimart Reynold P. & Taylor, Alton L. (U. 
Virginia) Predicting excellence in college teachers: A 
vector algebra approach. Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, 1973(Fal), Vol. 42(1), 74-76.—Considers that a 
basic problem with predicting excellent teachers at all 
educational levels has been one of lack of a clearly 
defined criterion for excellence. Assuming that college 
teaching varies by the situation and that identification of 
an excellent college teacher is ad hoc, a vector algebra 
approach describing excellence in college teaching 
provides a novel means to predicting excellence in — 
college teachers. A mathematical model and 2-dimen- 
sional vector spaces elucidating such an approach are 
presented.—Journal abstract. 

3922. Ulrich, Roger; Stachnik, Thomas & Mabry, 
John. (Western Michigan U.) Control of human behav- 
ior: Ml. Behavior modification in education. Dallas, 
Tex.: Scott, Foresman, 1974. 453 p. $6.95.— Presents a 
collection of 19 papers on the use of behavior modifica- — 
tion programs with various populations and in various | 
educational settings. Topics include behavioral educa- 
tion with infants, elementary school children, adoles- — 
cents, and adults, behavior modification in special 
education and community settings, behavioral objectives 
in education, programed and automated instruction, - 
techniques for modifying group behavior and reducing 
problem behavior, and the future of behavioral educa- 


tion. (16 p ref) 
School Administration & Educational Processes 


3923. Blumberg, Arthur & Perry, Roger. (Syracuse U.) 
A comparison of human relations problem-diagnostic 
tendencies of elementary and secondary teachers. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 67(5), 
207-209.—Investigated the differences in teacher-stu- 
dent relationship patterns and, specifically, the methods 
used by 38 secondary school and 43 elementary school 
teachers to diagnose pupil problems. Ss were adminis- 
tered the Problem Analysis Questionnaire. Results show 
differences between the groups on 7 of 9 scales. It is 
noted, however, that Ss in both classifications indicated 
that pupils bore the primary responsibility for problem 
development between themselves and the teachers. 
—Journal abstract. 

3924. Brooks, Gary D. & Avila, Jose F. (U. Texas, 
Educational Administration & Supervision, H Paso) A 
profile of student personnel workers in junior and 
community colleges. Journal of College Student Person- 
nel, 1973(Nov), Vol. 14(6), 532-536.— Reports the results 
of a nationwide survey of 246 chief student personnel 
officers at junior and community colleges. Data on sex, 
age, ethnic group membership, educational background, 
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areas of responsibility, academic rank, salary, length of 
service, professional affiliations, and publication records 
are presented. " 

3925. Bullough, Vern L. & Bullough, Bonnie. (Califor- 
nia State U., Northridge) Historical sociology: Intellec- 
tual achievement in eighteenth-century Scotland. Brit- 
ish Journal of Sociology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 24(4), 418-430. 
—Investigated some social correlates of intellectual 
achievement by comparing the 175 parishes in which 375 
eminent men were born or educated to a random sample 
of 71 of the remaining 763 parishes. Individual achievers 
tended to have middle-class origins and were likely to 
have attended the university. Census data revealed that 
individual achievers were to be found in parishes that 
were, for the time, rather densely populated, and in 
which there were schools with more than one teacher. It 
is concluded that the educational system in general, and 
education innovation in particular, contributed signifi- 
cantly to Scottish intellectual eminence during the 18th 
century.—K. G. Shaver. 

3926. Coulter, Frank & Taft, Ronald. (James Cook U. 
North Queensland, Townsville, Australia) The profes- 
sional socialization of schoolteachers as social assimila- 
tion. Human Relations, 1973, Vol. 26(6), 681-693.—Ap- 
plies the results of application of the analysis of social 
assimilation of immigrants to the processes by which 
beginning teachers transfer their membership from the 
student subculture to the professional secondary teacher 
subculture. A sequential model of social assimilation 
based on elements of job satisfaction, identification, and 
acculturation is applied to 128 male students in a 1-yr 
postgraduate educational training program. Of these, 113 
were given posttest evaluation at the end of their Ist yr of 
teaching. Results support the theory derived from 
immigrant sociology, but do not imply that transition 
between stages, as from satisfaction with teaching to 
identification with teacher status, is automatic. Where 
the beginning teacher remains satisfied, however, it 
seems likely he will maintain his level of socialization or 
increase it.—W. W. Meissner. 

3927. Dennison, Darwin. (Ball State U.) A motivation- 
al model to modify actual health behavior. Journal of 
School Health, 1974(Jan), Vol. 44(1), 16-20.— Describes 
the motivational model and instructional strategies 
developed to improve the dental health behavior of 
senior elementary education majors and to determine the 
amount and kind of dental health education utilized by 

this Broup in their own teaching. The motivational model 
included dental skills, cognitive information, and affec- 
tive activity. Slides, lectures, demonstrations, and oper- 
ant conditioning were used to motivate and instruct The 
program was 10 classroom hours. Questionnaires admin- 
istered at the end of the program were designed to give 
feedback regarding achievement of affective Bee 
It is emphasized that the effectiveness of health instruc- 
tion must ultimately be measured in terms of the actual 
health behavioral change experienced by students.—R. 
S. Albin. : 
3928. Dorris, Jo F. & Williams, Claudia. (Oklahoma 
State U., Div. of Student Affairs) Parents-students: 
Split heirs. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 49-52. —Administered a 32-item 
multiple-choice questionnaire concerning goals of a 
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university, student life and faculty freedom, and campus 
problems to 957 entering college freshmen and 308 
parents. The most divergent opinions of parents and 
students were related to the role of the university in 
dealing with students (e.g., the university's involvement 
in law enforcement and its right to ban speakers), alcohol 
and drug use, and grading systems. Similarities of 
opinion were found on political activities, the goals of 
the university in educating students, and ROTC pro- 
grams.—L. Gorsey. 

3929. Garner, J. & Bing, Marion. (U. New England, 
Armidale, New South Wales, Australia) Inequalities of 
teacher-pupil contacts. British Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 43(3), 234-243.—Examined 
the ways in which teacher-pupil contacts were distribut- 
ed between 179 pupils in 5 Ist-yr junior school classes. 
Inequalities of distribution were demonstrated, and 
evidence from teacher ratings suggests that the children 
receiving high levels of contact were either active, bright, 
personable children or active, duller, miscreants. It is 
concluded that different kinds of contacts were received 
by these 2 groups of children.—Journal abstract. 

3930. Hartnett, Rodney T. & Centra, John A. Faculty 
views of the academic environment: Situational vs 
institutional perspectives. Sociology of Education, 
1974(Win), Vol. 47(1), 159-169.—In an attempt to 
determine the relative importance of institutional vs 
situational perspectives in influencing faculty percep- 
tions of the academic environment, Institutional Func- 
tioning Inventory responses were obtained from repre- 
sentative samples of faculty, students, and administrators 
at a diverse cross-section of American colleges. Though 
administrators tended to have more favorable views than 
those of the students or faculty members, the evidence 
strongly suggests the presence of one generally-perceived 
environment, rather than a series of subenvironments 
dependent upon group membership. Faculty views 
seemed to be relatively independent of various faculty 
situational variables (e.g., academic rank, teaching load, 
and academic field).—Journal abstract. 3 

3931. Herson, Phyllis F. (U. Maryland) Biasing 
effects of diagnostic labels and sex of pupil on teachers 
view of pupils' mental health. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 66(1), 117-122.—Asked 180 
secondary school teachers to respond to a Thurstone- 
lype scale: measuring their view of the degree of 
Psychological incapacitation in 4 hypothetical pupil 
cases. Variations in methods of describing pupils, 
assigned randomly to the Ss, were (a) diagnostic labels 
only, (b) behavioral descriptions only, and (c) behavioral 
descriptions with diagnostic labels affixed. In addition, 
designations in half of the cases in each variation Were 
changed from masculine to feminine. A 4 X 3 X 
analysis for repeated measures indicated that when 
diagnostic labels were used, mean scores on the incapaci- 
tation scale were significantly higher (p = .005) than 
when descriptions alone where used. No significant 
overall difference in mean scores was found between the 
2 pupil sexes. (18 ref}—Journal abstract. 

3932. Hill, George E. (Ohio U.) Preparation of the 
elementary school counselor: 1972. Counselor Educa- 
tion & Supervision, 1973(Dec), Vol. 13(2), 84-92.—Pres- 
ents results of the 4th quadrennial survey of the field of 
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education in elementary counseling at the MA and PhD 
levels. Nearly 90% (325) of the 367 counselor education 
departments in the US responded to this survey. The 
main finding is the great acceleration since 1968 of 
programs which provide specializations. Generic pro- 
grams, however, are still common, 132 being reported. 
Major emphasis in specialized programs is on laboratory 
and practicum experiences. Counselor educators in 
elementary school guidance and counseling are still 
mainly people who have not taken advanced work in the 
field of elementary school guidance and counseling. 
—Journal abstract. 

3933. Hoyt, Donald P. (Kansas State U.) Measure- 
ment of instructional effectiveness. Research in Higher 
Education, 1973, Vol. 1(4), 367-378.— Developed a rating 
scale of 8 objectives of undergraduate instruction from a 
review of educational taxonomies, faculty consultations, 
and studies of educational objectives. 366 faculty 
members rated student progress on these objectives and 
the relative importance of these objectives in teaching. 
184 undergraduate classes with 30-49 students each 
rated their own progress on the objectives. The 8 
objectives included gaining factual knowledge, learning 
fundamental principles and applying them to practical 
problems, understanding oneself, and developing effec- 
tive communication skills. The most popular instructor 
objectives were concerned with cognitive development 
(e.g, principles, factual knowledge, and applications). 
Students’ progress ratings appeared to be consistent with 
faculty members’ importance ratings; students perceived 
most progress in cognitive objectives. Correlational 
analyses and validity estimates suggest that this method 
of evaluating instructional effectiveness is useful and 
reliable, and the method provides for variations associat- 
ed with different disciplines, class sizes, and instructional 
approaches. (17 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

3934. Kontiainen, Seppo. The behaviour of 
supervisors assessed by student teachers. Research 
Bulletin, Institute of Education, University of Helsinki, 
1973(Nov), No. 37, 145 p.—Analyzed the perceptions of 
189 Finnish student teachers concerning the behavior of 
their supervisors (32 college lecturers) in the supervisor- 
-student relationship. Ss completed a questionnaire 
containing 20 variables and measuring 1,528 individual 
Supervisor-student relationships. The structure of the 
behavior of supervisors was studied by factor analyses, 
Which gave 5 factors: Supervisor's General Attitudes To 
Student Teachers, Role Stability, Style of Working, 
Effect of Supervison, and Supervisor's Attitudes to 
Individual Student Teachers. A method of interpreting 
behavior was developed, and the relationships between 
the concepts derived from the factor analyses Were 
Studied to identify positive, neutral, and negative 
Supervisor behaviors. Results give primarily diagnostic 
knowledge about the behavior of supervisors and 
emphasize the need to determine how the behavior 
Should be changed to achieve better results in supervi- 
Sion. (44 ref) —Journal summary. 

3935. Lambert, Nadine M. & Hartsough, Carolyn S- 
(U. California, Berkeley) Scaling behavioral attributes 
9f children using multiple teacher judgments of pupil 
Characteristics. Educational & Psychological Measure- 
ment, 1973(Win), Vol. 33(4), 859-874.—Developed an 
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internal scale of measurement for attributes assessing 
several nonintellectual behaviors of children including 
fighting, following directions, maturity, happiness, de- 
pendence on teachers, distractibility, danger to self and 
others, enthusiasm for school, and learning difficulty. 
Approximately 1,500 children from 4 school districts 
served as Ss. First, behavioral descriptors for each of the 
attributes were collected; second, the most valid were 
selected by a 2-step reallocation process; third, teachers 
assigned scale values of the descriptors; fourth, grade 
level specificity was tested; and finally, reliability of the 
scales was estimated. Scales developed for the 11 
attributes, ranged in reliability from .70 for often sick or 
upset under stress, to 1.0 for fighting or quarreling. (23 
ref)—R. W. Covert. 

3936. Lammers, Cornelis J. (U. Leyden, Netherlands) 
Localism, cosmopolitanism, and faculty response. 
Sociology of Education, 1974(Win), Vol. 47(1), 129-158. 
— Conducted a case study of Leyden University in an 
investigation of the determinants of participation in 
policy-making and of the progressive-conservative 
stance with respect to issues concerning student and staff 
power. Both “localism” and “cosmopolitanism” proved 
to promote better participation in policy-making and—in 
contrast to findings in the US—a progressive rather than 
a conservative position. In general, the results point to 
the significance of the macro-social context as condition- 
ing relationships studied at a meso-level. The results can 
be interpreted in terms of a typology of various 
combinations of localism and cosmopolitanism. (28 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3937. Mattsson, Kenneth D. (Mankato State Coll., 
School of Education) Personality traits associated with 
effective teaching in rural and urban secondary schools. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 66(1), 
123-128.—Administered the 16 PF to 73 secondary 
students at the start of their student teaching. Near the 
end of the quarter their teaching effectiveness was 
assessed by administering the Hoyt-Grim Pupil Reaction 
Inventory to their pupils. Different patterns of personali- 
ty traits associated with teaching effectiveness were 
found when Ss were grouped by level, by major field, 
and most distinctly, by size of community. Teaching 
effectiveness correlated in medium-size cities with the 
factors Outgoing (A+), Emotionally Mature (C+), 
Trusting (L-), Confident (O-), Group Dependent (Q-), 
Relaxed (Q.-), and Low Anxiety (I-); and in small towns 
with the factors Sober (F-), Shy (H-), Sensitive (I+), 
Trusting (L-), and Introverted (II-). On 8 of the above 
factors there were direct and almost linear relationships 
between size of community and strength of the correla- 
tion with teaching effectiveness. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

3938. Moskowitz, Gertrude & Hayman, John L. 
(Temple U.) Interaction patterns of first-year, typical, 
and "best" teachers in inner-city schools. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 67(5), 224-230. 
Used the Flint interaction analysis system to study 

oups of "best" (as chosen by students), experienced, 
and Ist-yr teachers (n = 13 in each group). Anecdotal 
records were also kept. A number of significant differ- 
ences were found in teaching behaviors during, the Ist 
contact with classes, and these behaviors became more 
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dissimilar with time. Initial contact with students proved 
of vital importance in establishing control and in setting 
patterns for later work. Successful Ss set standards and 
expectations at the start of school, while beginning Ss 
were more engrossed in administrative and routine 
procedures. Compared to experienced Ss, beginners used 
more direct behaviors at the beginning and increased in 
their use over time.—Journal abstract. 

3939. Noeth, Richard J. & Dye, H. Allan. Perceptions 
of a university environment: Students and student 
personnel workers. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 14(6), 527-531—Administered a 4l- 
item, 4-scale questionnaire about the university environ- 
ment to 821 undergraduates and 299 student personnel 
workers (e.g., professional staff members of the admis- 
sions office, residence department, and deans’ offices). 
Results show 1 or more different perceptions on 25 
items. The personnel services scale showed the most 
disparity in opinions, while the academic scale showed 
the least.—Journal abstract. 

3940. Osman, Jack D. (Towson State Coll.) The use of 
selected value-clarifying strategies in health education. 
Journal of School Health, 1974(Jan), Vol. 44(1), 21-25. 
—Explored the feasibility of using selected value-clarify- 
ing strategies in a health education course for future 
teachers. Students were instructed in the usual course 
content but with a focus on the 7 levels of valuing: (a) 
choosing freely; (b) choosing from alternatives; (c) 
choosing after thoughtful consideration of the conse- 
quences of each alternative; (d) prizing being happy at 
the choice; (e) publicly affirming the choice; (f) acting on 
the choice; (g) acting repeatedly as a pattern of life. 
Strategies to assist students in valuing included the value 
sheet, a provocative, often controversial statement 
designed to stir up strong feelings. Other techniques are 
also described. A scale was administered to evaluate the 
program.—A. S. Albin. 

3941. Pambookian, Hagop S. (U. Michigan) Initial 
level of student evaluation of instruction as à source of 
influence on instructor change after feedback. Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 66(1), 52-56. 
— Received, early in October 1971, responses from 252 
students in 13 introductory and educational psychology 
sections to a Student Opinion Questionnaire containing 
measures of 7 stable dimensions on college teaching. 10 
days later, the instructors, who had been grou 
according to the level of student evaluation, received 
feedback. In December, 231 students responded again to 
the same questionnaire. The students’ initial evaluation 
of instruction was a significant influence on instructor 
change. Instructors who were Originally evaluated 
moderately well benefited most from feedback. The 
improved their teaching more significantly on skill 
interaction, and rapport than did the instructors who had 
originally been rated more favorably. They also tended 
to decrease work load and improve rapport more than 

the instructors who had been rated more unfavorably. 
—Journal abstract. 
j 3942. Roy, Biswanath. (National Council of Educa- 
tion Research & Training, New Delhi, India) Teacher 
behaviour patterns in teaching different materials. 
Indian Educational Review, 1972(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 219-226. 
—Studied the effect of sex of teachers and teaching 
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materials on the teacher behavior of 32 male and II 
female teachers, selected from 17 schools on the basis of 
their availability. Flander’s interaction analysis was used 
to measure teacher behavior. Interobserver reliability 
was established. Teacher-pupil interactions for different 
teaching materials were compared using the Mann- 
Whitney U test. Intergroup U values were all significant, 
Sex had a significant effect on teacher behavior. 
Teachers of general science and social studies spent a 
higher percentage of time in lecturing. Analysis of I/D 
ratio indicated that most of the teachers showed direct 
behavior. Students were more active in mathematics and 
language classes.—K. C. Panda. 

3943. Schwartz, Steven. Are you one of your favorite 
people? Journal of School Health, 1974(Jan), Vol. 44(1), 
30-32.—Proposes that the most important aspect of good 
mental health is self-concept or self-understanding. The 
schools are a potentially valuable source of self-esteem 
and self-knowledge in children. Guidelines for executing 
this responsibility are described. Self-concept workshops, 
seminars for parents and teachers, increased funding for 
mental health programs, questionnaires asking about 
student problems, guest speakers, and awareness groups 
are suggested methods to be used in schools. Themes for 
group education are proposed.—R. S. Albin. 

3944. Shearron, Gilbert F. & Hensel, Nancy. (U. 
Georgia) Research and development with young child- 
ren: Its influence on teacher education. Journal of 
Research & Development in Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. 
6(3), 110-117.— Discusses a procedure for systematically 
including in teacher education research (knowledge 
deriving from the disciplines) and development (applica- 
tion of research to a professional field) relating to early 
childhood education. A paradigm built on “competency- 
based teacher education" is proposed. 

3945. Spivack, & Swift, Marshall. (Hahne- 
mann Medical Coll & Hosp., Philadelphia, Pa.) The 
classroom behavior of children: A critical review of 
teacher-administered rating scales. Journal of Special 
Education, 1973(Spr) Vol. 7(1), 55-89.—Reviews 17 
teacher-administered behavior rating scales for elemen- 
tary through senior high school students, emphasizing 
the measurement of behaviors which interfere with or 
relate to academic achievement. 5 groups of rating scales 
are identified, and the available reliability and validity 
data for each scale are presented. The review indicates 
that (a) the most frequently measured behavior 18 
aggression/disobedience; (b) the measurement of overt 
behavior has been largely motivated by an interest in 
mental health, rather than factors which influence 
learning; (c) little attention has been given to behavior at 
the junior or senior high school levels; and (d) the 
methodology of some of the measures needs further 
development and stricter control. (51 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

3946. Wilson, Robert C.; Woods, Lynn & Gaff, Jerry 
G. (U. California, Teaching Innovation & Evaluation 
Services, Berkeley) Social-psychological accessibility 
and faculty-student interaction beyond the classroom- 
Sociology of Education, 1974(Win), Vol. 47(1). 74-92.—^ 
Survey of 954 faculty members at 6 diverse colleges an 
Universities indicates that the amount of interaction 
college faculty have with students outside of class 1$ 
related to faculty accessibility for such interaction. 
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Further, among the most important indicators of 
accessibility were the teaching practices used by faculty 
members inside their classrooms. It is asserted that these 
teaching practices communicate to students how accessi- 
ble a teacher is for interaction outside the classroom, 
especially in discussion areas not usually prescribed by 
the faculty-student role relationship. Data suggesting 
some of the consequences of out-of-class interaction for 
faculty are also presented.—Journal abstract. 

3947. Woog, Pierre C. (Hofstra U.) A Q study of 
elementary school teachers’ assignments of education- 
al priorities and their practice. Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1973(Fal), Vol. 42(1), 88-96.—Administered a 
100-item structured Q sort to 30 teachers representing 6 
school districts. The inventory was composed of 5 
theoretical categories: low-cognitive, high-cognitive, 
tool-skill, affective-personal, and affective-interactive. 
Statistical analyses revealed that 22 Ss ranked either the 
affective or high-cognitive categories as most important. 
When these findings were correlated to classroom 
practice, no significant correlation was found between 
those objectives which Ss ranked as most important and 
those they practiced. Findings are interpreted as demon- 
strating that, although teachers did have priorities of 
instruction, they did not translate these priorities into 
their classroom practice. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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3948. Adams, John W. & Johnson, Randall F. 
(Minnesota State Dept. of Education, Div. of Planning & 
Development, St. Paul) Minnesota Educational Assess- 
ment: Pilot Phase Report. Pupil Personnel Services 
Journal, 1973, Vol. 2(3), 4-13.—Presents an assessment 
of the activities of the Minnesota Department of 
Education from June 1971 through December 1972. The 
objectives of the assessment program were to determine 
the level of performance of students in the cognitive, 
affective, and psychomotor domains; to identify varia- 
bles which account for the variations in student 
performance; to report the results to educational 
decision makers; and to report the extent to which 
Progress was being made in improving student perform- 
ance. Reading, mathematics, and affect were evaluated 
by instruments designed for this study. Attitudes toward 
reading, citizenship, and mathematics were assessed. The 
self-concept of students was evaluated. Recommenda- 
tions are made concerning the need for guidelines, data 
collection, teacher reactions to assessment, personnel 
time required, and the use of already developed 
instruments.—R. S. Albin. 

` 3949. Almgren, E. & Gustafsson, E. [Training in world 
Citizen responsibility: Evaluation of a teaching 
experiment on "human rights with examples from the 
Situation of the gypsies."] (Swed) Pedagogisk-Psykolo- 
giska Problem, 1973(Dec), No. 227, 63 p.—Investigated 
the effects of teaching material on human rights and 
Prejudice in a study with approximately 800 Ss in Grades 
3 and 5. A comprehensive test battery was given to Ssin 
€xperimental and control groups. Analysis of variance 
was used to determine the significance of the following 
factors: influence of teaching material; contact with 
immigrants; grade; sex; social class; and previous 
teaching about, and the teacher's interest in, internation- 
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al issues. Negative attitudes and stereotypes were 
common, but the teaching material had positive effects. 
The effects were somewhat stronger in classes containing 
immigrant children than in classes without immigrants. 
(65 ref)—English summary. 

3950. Baiardo, Richard P. (California State U., San 
Jose) A residence hall creates its own leisure studies 
classes. Journal of College Student Personnel, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 15(1), 65.—Describes a program of 12 leisure time 
recreational courses (e.g., music, crafts, and auto repair) 
developed within a university residence hall of 200 
undergraduates. The courses were taught by students 
and usually lasted 8 class meetings with 2-30 partici- 
pants; preliminary evaluations indicate that the program 
was successful and increased social interaction within the 
residence. 

3951. Bayne, Rowan. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland) “Real 
self” as a useful topic for first-year psychology courses. 
Bulletin of the British Psychological Society, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 26(92), 215-220.— Proposes that a form of psychoth- 
erapy, with varying results, occurs whenever people 
meet, and that each interaction can be placed along a 
continuum from enhancing to toxic. It is suggested that 
such topics should be studied in an introductory 
psychology course, Personality can be taught with 
reference to genetic potential, pop sociology, person 
perception, psychotherapies, and the relationship of the 
real self to all these concepts. It is concluded that the 
idea of real self has heuristic value in understanding 
much in the psychological literature, and that Gees? 
courses would be better and more relevant if topics suc 
as this are studied. (36 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

3952. Becker, Franklin D.; Sommer, Robert; Bee, 
Joan & Oxley, Bart. (Cornell U.) College classroom 
ecology. Sociometry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 36(4), 514-525. 
— Conducted 3 field studies to assess the amount of 
student participation in classrooms of various size and 
arrangement, and to learn whether students perceived 
interest and performance in the class as a function of 
seating position. Study 1 occurred in classrooms with 
traditional row seating arrangements and lecture presen- 
tation. Class size was related to the proportion of 
students participating, but not to the actual amount of 
time students spent in class participation. Study 2 
occurred in laboratory settings, and indicated a high 
raction among all members of the class. 
The dominant pattern of participation among instructors 


i tory was “walk and comment.” Study 3 was 
E hall. Position in 


information and the effects dren’ 
attitudes toward other national grou| California 
Journal of Educational Research, 1973(Nov), Vol. 24(5), 
200-208.—Administered a semantic differential using 
pictorial stimuli individually to 3 groups of 50 3rd and 
4th graders to assess their attitudes toward 4 national 
groups. Ss in the contact group Were attending interna- 
tional schools abroad and had experienced large 
amounts of interpersonal contact with other national 
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groups. Ss in the information group had been exposed to 
instructional materials designed to promote positive 
attitudes toward other groups. A control group had had 
neither contact nor information. Results indicate that Ss 
in the information group responded significantly more 
positively than the contact group on the semantic 
differential. Similar results were obtained when Ss’ 
responses were adjusted for their parents’ responses to 
the World-Minded Attitudes scale—Journal abstract. 

3954. Berman, Louise M. & Roderick, Jessie A. (U. 
Maryland) The relationship between curriculum devel- 
opment and research methodology. Journal of Research 
& Development in Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. 6(3), 3-13. 
—Contends that a curriculum must put the person at the 
center of what is learned and that curriculum designs 
and experiences should be based on the principle that 
man is transactive in nature. This approach requires 
accounting simultaneously for the preplanned and 
emerging objectives of the teacher and the present and 
emerging objectives of the student. Research methodolo- 
gies appropriate to data gathering in a transactive setting 
Tequire development and use of observational systems 
which specify behaviors related to processes. The 
concept of personal power is discussed. (16 ref)—E. S. 
Goodman. 

3955. Bower, Gordon H. (Stanford U.) Selective 
facilitation and interference in retention of prose. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 66(1), 
1-8.—Used interpolated learning to facilitate retention 
of the conceptual macrostructure of an originally learned 
prose passage while simultaneously interfering with 
retention of the passage's detailed microstructure. 26 
undergraduates originally learned a short biography; the 
experimental Ss then learned 2 more biographies of 
similar conceptual format which had of the details 
changed. Later, cued recall of Changed details of the 
original passage showed retroactive interference and 
many intrusion errors. Free recall of the original passage 
Showed depressed recall of changed details and en- 
hanced recall of unchanged details, but equal facilitation 
in recall of the conceptual macrostructure.—Journal 
summary. 

3956. Brainard, H. Lois. (California State U., San 
Jose) Values of teacher-made movies for preschool. 
"Audiovisual Instruction, 1974(Feb) Vol. 19(2), 57-58. 
—Discusses the use of teacher-made films to teach 
language and representational concepts (€.g., reversibili- 
ly, speed, sequence, and magnification) to preschool 
children, Photographs of the children themselves and 
E E oe also be used to foster conceptual 

inking. Technical considerati j 
briefly ML Gorsey. Tu USER are 

3957. Bull, Britta L, & Wittrock, M. C. (U. California, 
Los Angeles) Imagery in the learning of verbal defini: 
tions. British Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 43(3), 289-293.—Attempted to deter- 
mine the effects of self-discovered imagery, E-supplied 
Images, and verbal definitions on the retention. of 

definitions of nouns. 47 female and 40 male 5th graders 
were randomly assigned to the 3 conditions and given 16 
definitions to learn. Ss were instructed to read and learn 
the definition of each word by (a) discovering an image 
and drawing a picture of it, (b) tracing an illustration of 
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the definition, or (c) copying the written definition, 
Recall on a multiple-choice test administered 1 wk after 
instruction was statistically significantly better (p < 05) 
for Ss in the imagery-discovered condition than 
for Ss in the verbal definition condition.—Journal 
abstract. 

3958. Bullough, Robert V. (U. Utah, Div. of Instruc- 
tional Systems & Learning Resources) Aesthetics and 
instructional materials. Audiovisual Instruction, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 19(2) 69-71—A review of several 
studies indicates that the use of color in instructional 
materials (e.g., films) can increase interest and retention, 
Colored materials are more often preferred to black-and- 
white presentations. Several suggestions for increasing 
the aesthetic value and design of visual displays are 
presented, including the use of contrast, balance, visual 
emphasis, and unity.—L. Gorsey. 

3959. Burris, Russell W. (U. Minnesota) The “field 
plot" model for instructional research in higher educa- 
tion. Educational Psychologist, 1973(Fal), Vol. 10(3), 
107-111.—Describes a new instructional design, the field 
plot, as developed at the University of Minnesota and 
applied to art history, German language, and medical 
curriculums. The orientation, objectives, and operating 
principles of this new approach to instructional psychol- 
ogy are discussed in detail. 

3960. Cone, John D. (West Virginia U.) Assessing the 
effectiveness of programmed generalization. Journal of 
Applied Behavior Analysis, 1973(Win), Vol. 6(4), 713-718. 
—Discusses issues related to assessing change and 
retention of change. An alternative analysis is suggested 
for the data of a 1972 study by H. M. Walker and N. K. 
Buckley (see PA, Vol 49: 5572). They found that peer 
Teprograming, equating stimulus conditions, teacher 
training, and control groups maintained 77, 74, 69, and 
67%, respectively, of appropriate behavior produced in a 
token economy. Their analysis made no use of baseline 
levels. 2 analyses incorporating baseline scores are 
Suggested. One involves change scores; the other, 
analysis of covariance using baselines as the covariate. 
Problems with the data make a clear preference difficult, 
but it is concluded that either analysis would have 
resulted in conclusions different from those of Walker 
and Buckley.— Journal abstract. 

3961. Dahlstedt, Karl H. (U. Umea, Sweden) Mother 
tongue and the second language: A Swedish viewpoint. 
IRAL: International Review of Applied Linguistics in 
Language Teaching, 1972(Nov), Vol. 10(4), 333-350. 
— Discusses the relationships between the mother tongue 
and a 2nd language in general and in particular 1n 
Swedish education. It is contended that a solid mastery 
of the mother tongue should precede the instruction in à 
2nd language. No foreign language learning should 
complicate the development of mother tongue compe- 
tence during the Ist 3 school years. Introduction of a 2nd 
language should be done on the basis of a direct metho 
modified by contrastive considerations. Advanced stu- 
dents should be informed about the problems of 
bilingualism and the relationship between the 2 lan- 
guages should be discussed theoretically. (German & 
French abstracts)— T: Fisher. t 

3962. Dengler, Ralph. (Fordham U.) Analogical 
response: A teaching technique based on the use o 
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irrelevant short films of all kinds. Audiovisual Instruc- 
tion, 1974(Feb), Vol. 19(2), 62-63.—Suggests that, when 
a teacher is unable to obtain an appropriate teaching 
film, films dealing with irrelevant topics from which 
analogies may be drawn to the material being taught, can 
be used. Various modes of presentation of such films 
(e.g. reversed sequences) are discussed and a list of films 
by topic is provided. 

3963. Doran, Rodney L.; Green, Richard A. & 
McIntyre, Patrick J. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
Construction of test items to be presented via motion 
picture film. Audiovisual Instruction, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
19(2), 52-56.—Describes the development of animated 
test films to evaluate elementary school students’ 
knowledge of selected science concepts. 5 2-response test 
items were prepared for each of 25 concepts relating to 
the particle nature of matter; an item consisted of a 
written question read aloud to the students followed by 2 
pictorial model choices. Validity and reliability data were 
obtained by administering an appropriate instructional 
sequence to 1 class from each elementary grade level and 
the regular science curriculum to 1 other class from each 
level. The film test was then administered to all classes. 
Although the items were not able to differentiate 
between the various grade levels, 3 reliable and valid 
items were established for each concept. Specific details 
of the film construction and the usefulness of such a 
technique are discussed. (15 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

3964. Drévillon, Jean. (U. Caen, France) [An experi- 
ment in syntactical exposition.] (Fren) Orientation 
Scolaire et Professionelle, 1973(Jul), No. 3, 271-294. 
— Studied the influence of deliberately elaborate teacher 
language on verbal production of students. 66 French 
high school students in Ist yr served as Ss. Verbal 
production was measured by an index of complexity, 
number of identified signifiers, and a density index. 
Treatment was administered to 1 group of 33 Ss 
unobtrusively during 51 teaching periods by several 
collaborating teachers. Significant differences of uncont- 
rolled variables (IQ) between the groups at the end of the 
experiment made interpretation ambiguous, but a reduc- 
tion of between-S variance was noted in the experimental 
Broup.—4M. G. Strobel. A 

3965. Dwyer, Francis M. (Pennsylvania State U., Div. 
9f Instructional Services) Effect of oral cues on visual- 
ized instruction. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 37(3), 843-846.—Measured the effectiveness with 
Which 3 methods of presenting visualized instruction 
facilitated Ss’ achievement when prior to receiving their 
instructional treatments Ss were told precisely the type of 
information they needed to perform successfully on the 
Criteria measures. Each of 799 university students 
Teceived a pretest, participated in his respective visual- 
ized instructional treatment, and received 4 individual 
criterial tests. Analyses indicate that when Ss were 
instructed as to the type of information they should 
obtain from an instructional presentation (a) the need for 
Visualizing the content was diminished, and (b) the use of 
questions to focus Ss’ attention on essential learning cues 
in the visuals was not an effective instructional technique 
for improving achievement.—Journal abstract. 

3966. Evans, Steven. (Carnegie-Mellon UJ The 
Structure of instructional knowledge: An operational 
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model. Instructional Science, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(4), 
421-450.—Presents a 2-fold operational partition of the 
structures involved in characterizing instructional knowl- 
edge. The Ist structure contains semantic information 
relating to the areas of information stored. This 
information is stored in a net together with certain 
minimal operators defined on the net. A metric is 
imposed on the relatedness or degree of associativeness 
of terms. The idea of relatedness is used to resolve 
ambiguity, direct proper retrieval of content, and permit 
cognitive updating. In combination with this net is a net 
of material, taking the form of modules of information. 
Structure modules store the pointers to other substruc- 
tures or to content modules, while content modules store 
“hard” information about the subgoal associated with 
the name of the content module and link such material 
to other possible structure modules. Taken together, 
these structures form the minimal basis for a rich enough 
description of knowledge so that the process of instruc- ` 
tion can be usefully described. This description is 
sufficient to generate individualized study guides where 
all extraneous paths (found in a study guide for some 
class of student) are omitted. Thus the model provides a 
basis for computer-constructed education. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3967. Francis, R. D.; Collins, J. K. & Cassel, A. J. 
(Macquarie U., School of Behavioral Sciences, North 
Ryde, New South Wales, Australia) The effect of 
reading tuition on academic achievement: Volunteering 
and methods of tuition. British Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 43(3), 298-300.—Of 108 
undergraduates who volunteered for a reading improve- 
ment program, 26 were chosen at random to take a 
course using a speed reading projector and 27 were 
similarly chosen for a course without the use of 
mechanical aids. Both groups receiving reading tuition 
improved over their starting rates. The nonprojector 

oup had greater speed but not greater comprehension. 
Neither the fact of volunteering, the nonreceiving of 
tuition, nor the form of tuition had an impact on 
examination performance. It is concluded that volunteer- 
ing and the receiving and form of reading tuition do not 
bear upon performance at formal examinations. The 
presentation of relevant content in à reading improve- 
ment course does not enhance academic achievement. 
—Journal abstract. 

3968. Harris, V. William & Sherman, James A. 
(Southwest Indian Youth Center, Tucson, Ariz.) Effects 
of peer tutoring and consequences on the math 
nce of elementary classroom students. Journal 
of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1973(Win), Vol. 6(4), 
587-597.—Studied the effects of unstructured Gei 
ing procedures on the math performance of 4th ES i 
graders (N = 24 and 25). Ss’ performances in 2 a 
math sessions, during which they worked problems o Es 
same and difficulty, were compared. SEN s 
tutored each other over the same math problems as ti ey 
subsequently worked, higher accuracies and rates ol 

rformance were noted. The use of consequences for 
accurate performance seemed to enhance the effects of 
tutoring on accuracy. Results from an independent-study 
control condition, in which Ss did not interact with each 
other, suggested that interactions between Ss during the 
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tutoring procedure were, in part, responsible for im- 
proved accuracy and rate of performance. When Ss 
tutored each other over different but related problems to 
those that they were subsequently asked to solve, 
accuracies and rates during tutored math sessions were 
also higher, suggesting the development of generalized 
skills in solving particular types of math problems. 
—Journal abstract. 

3969. Hartley, James. (U. Keele, England) New 
approaches to the teaching of psychology in the United 
Kingdom. Bulletin of the British Psychological Society, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 26(91), 87-94.—Attempted to determine 
whether the conservative label often used to describe 
psychology departments of British universities accurately 
reflects archaic teaching methods or is due to a lack of 
communication among departments. 25 replies to a 
qe about innovative methods indicate that British 


and cognitive learning theories in the teaching of foreign 
languages. The discussion is based primarily on the 
theories of W. G. Moulton. It 
teaching-learning experience is cumulative and interac- 


and school organization are discussed 
3972. Hudner, Tor. [The near community 1 
s Tor. mmunity in social 
it education at the junior level: Pupil Géi method 
lyses on the basis of an experiment with study 
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and has a positive influence on the retention of 
knowledge. (Russian summary)— English summary. 

3974. Kruteckij, V. A. (USSR Academy of Pedagogi- 
cal Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Moscow) [The ques. 
tion of forming and developing abilities.] (Slok) Jednot- 
na Škola, 1973(Dec), Vol. 25(10), 927-941. Reviews the 
works of biologists and geneticists which state that man's 
abilities are the result of his genetic makeup combined 
with favorable environmental conditions. The place of 
education in the process of forming and developing 
abilities is stressed, however, and numerous examples of 
research performed in the Soviet Union are cited in 
support of this position. Individual differences in 
abilities are noted, especially inborn anatomical peculiar- 
ities of the brain and nervous system which influence the 
process of ability formation. The utility of the heuristic 
method of problem teaching is discussed, and 3 levels of 
effectiveness of the technique, both to the teacher and 
the student, are noted. (Russian summary)—English 
summary. 

3975. Kulik, James A.; Fulik, Chen-Lin & Carmichael, 
Kevin. (U. Michigan, Center for Research on Learning & 
Teaching) The Keller plan in science teaching. Science, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 183(4123), 379-383.— Reviews evaluative 
research on the F. S. Keller plan, or Personalized System 
of Instruction (PSI). In every published report, students 
tated the plan much more favorably than teaching by 
lecture. Self-pacing and interaction with tutors seemed to 
be the features of PSI courses most favored by students. 
The conditions that influence withdrawal and procrasti- 
nation in Keller courses appeared to be controllable 
through course design. Content learning (as measured by 
final examinations) always equaled and usually exceed- 
ed, performance in lecture sessions. Students almost 
invariably reported that they learned more in PSI than in 
lecture courses, and nearly always reported putting more 
time and effort into the Keller courses. (39 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

3976. Landa, L. N. (USSR Academy of the Pedagogi- 
cal Sciences, Inst. of General & Educational Psychology, 
Moscow) Algorithmization in learning and instruction. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Educational Technology, 1974. 
xxxiii, 713 p. $14.95. — Presents an introduction to the 
theory of algorithms and their applications to instruc- 
tional techniques. Topics include algorithms and the 
Control process, theoretical problems in teaching algor- 
ithms, logical and psychological problems in construct- 
ing algorithms of identification, mathematical methods 
in the design and evaluation of algorithms, and the 
organization and results of experimental instruction and 
Tesearch. (867 ref) 

3977. Leader, Harry O. & Null, Eldon J. (Indiana 
State U., Lab. School) What kind of teachers use 
Instructional films? Audiovisual Instruction, 1974(Feb). 
Vol. 19(2), 42-46.—Administered a questionnaire about 
teacher and school characteristics and the use of 
instructional films in the classroom to 1,306 teachers. 
i e location of the school (rural vs urban), sex of 
Tachen number of floors in the school building, whether 

e school was public or parochial, and per pupil 
expenditures were not Significantly related to the use of 
Se films. Significant relationships, however, 

erelound between teacher perceptions of the availability, 
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appropriateness, and value of films, familiarity with 
audiovisual equipment, and the actual use of films. 
Teachers in large schools used fewer films, as did junior 
and senior high school teachers and those working 
toward a master’s degree.—L. Gorsey. 

3978. Lovitt, Thomas C. & Smith, Deborah D. (U. 
Washington) Using withdrawal of positive reinforce- 
ment to alter subtraction performance. Exceptional 
Children, 1974(Feb), Vol. 40(5), 357-358.—In a multiple 
baseline design, an ll-yr-old girl who showed erratic 
arithmetic performance was required to complete 3 
sheets of different problems. A withdrawal contingency 
(I min of lost recess time for each incorrect answer) was 
successively scheduled for each type of problem. Per- 
formance increased markedly on the problems on which 
the contingency was scheduled; after completion of the 6 
experimental phases in which the contingency was 
placed on various problem type combinations, perform- 
ance remained adequate even when the contingency was 
removed.—L. Gorsey. 

3979. Meacham, Merle L. & Wiesen, Allen E. (U. 
Washington) Changing classroom behavior. (2nd ed.). 
New York, N.Y.: Intext, 1974. x, 244 p.—This revised 
study of the application of behavior modification to 
objective teaching places greater emphasis on the role of 
humanism in the concept of humanistic behaviorism. 
The importance of positive reinforcement, programing, 
imitative ‘earning, and expectancy of outcome is 
Stressed. 

3980. Noblitt, James S. (Cornell U.) Pedagogical 
grammar: Towards a theory of foreign language 
materials preparation. JRAL: International Review of 
Applied Linguistics in Language Teaching, 1972(Nov), 
Vol. 10(4), 313-331.—Presents a theoretical discussion of 
the complex psycholinguistic problems encountered in 
the preparation of foreign language teaching material 
and an outline of the components of a science of 
pedagogical grammar. A schematic diagram illustrates 
the various analyses (descriptive, contrastive, task, 
performance, and object) used by the material writers 
and indicates the overlapping roles of linguist, psycholo- 
gist, and educator involved in the instruction of foreign 
languages. Pedagogic grammar would allow for an 
eclectic and realistic approach to the choice of pedagogi- 
cal procedure and teaching material geared to a given 
teaching situation. (German & French abstracts) (37 ref) 
—T, Fisher. 

3981. Pelnard, Jacqueline & Levasseur, Jacqueline. 
(National Inst, of Professional Guidance, Paris, France) 
[Socio-cultural milieu, teaching of mathematics and 
intellectual development.] (Fren) Orientation Scolaire et 
Professionelle, 1973(Jul), No. 3, 261-275.—Tested the 
hypothesis that modernized teaching methods, eg. 
modern math," furthers intellectual development par- 
ticularly in socially underprivileged children. A sample 
of 372 French students in Ist yr high school was 
factorially divided into 2 socioeconomic levels and 2 
teaching methods. The groups were matched in age, sex, 
Some parent characteristics, and teacher qualification. 
Results of analysis of variance show that Ss from the 
Socially superior milieu had significantly better grades in 
6 math tests and superior mean scores in verbal and 
Nonverbal IQ. The modernized method of teaching 
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a marks in some math tests but not all and had no 
h ect on verbal IQ. There was no interaction and the 
'ypothesis therefore was not supported.—M. G. Strobel. 
Con 92. Pine, Fred & Olesker, Wendy. (Albert Einstein 
` of Medicine, Bronx Municipal Hosp. Center, 
Yeshiva U.) The school failure as tutor: An exploratory 
approach. Journal of Youth & Adolescence, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 2(3), 183-200.—Describes a pilot program using 
potential high school dropouts as tutors for kindergart- 
ners and 2nd graders. The program is set in the context 
of adolescent developmental tasks and is derived from 
the rationale that there is a general human tendency to 
achieve mastery by turning passivity into activity; 
adolescents who have experienced school failure might 
use the opportunity for more active contact with the 
schools to master old failures. It is suggested that the 
area of failure, where adolescents show apparent 
uninterest through truancy and minimal work, is a highly 
emotional one precisely because it is an area of failure. 
The experiences of several adolescent tutors are de- 
scribed and their relationship to the tutees, the supervi- 
sor, their peers, and the social system of the elementary 
school is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

3983. Prosser, G. V. (U. Keele, England) The role of 
active questions in learning and retention of prose 
material. Instructional Science, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(4), 
451-476.—Distinguishes between “active” questions, ie, 
those asked by Ss, and "passive" questions, i.¢., those 
offered to Ss as problems for solution. It was hypothes- 
ized that active questions would facilitate the b 
and retention of prose material when Ss were faced wit 
a challenge to their competence. 47 13-14 yr old boys 
and girls were exposed to an “easy” 300-word passage of 
biographical prose. 30 other Ss were then exposed to à 
“difficult” 450-word passage. Treatments were (a) 
questions, active—Ss read a summary, then wrote 
questions; (b) questions, passive—Ss read the summary 
and the E’s questions; (c) questions, active and passi- 
ve—Ss both wrote questions and read the E's questions; 
(d) reading, double—Ss read the summary and the 
complete passage; and (e) reading, single—Ss read the 
complete passage only. With easy prose, girls and low 
verbal ability Ss gained from questioning, particularly 
passive questions. With difficult prose, all Ss gained from 
questioning. Boys and low verbal ability Ss gained most 
from active questions and high verbal ability Ss from 
passive questions. Results are discussed in the light of 
work regarding cognitive structures and the hypothesized 
challenge to competence. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

3984. Randolph, Daniel L. & Grantham, Larry B. (U. 
Southern Mississippi) A behavior management approach 
vs. a traditional approach to career education. Vocation- 
al Guidance Quarterly, 1973(Jun), Vol. 21(4), 293-297. 
—Randomly assigned 15 Sth- and 6th-grade classes (5 
classes to a group) to 1 of 3 groups: (a) career 
development via classroom behavior ` management 
(CBM), (b) career development via traditional teaching 
technique, and (c) a no treatment control condition. 10 
weekly, 45-min career development lessons were present- 
ed in each of the 2 treatment groups. 2 criterion measures 
were administered on a posttest basis: (a) the Vocational 
Development Inventory, as à measure of maturity of 
vocational attitudes, and (b) a career development 
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achievement test. Results indicate (a) superior perform- 
ance by the CBM group on both achievement and 
attitude measures and (b) significantly higher scores by 
the control group on maturity of vocational attitudes 
than by the traditional group. It is noted that classroom 
behavior management also appears to work well with the 
potential dropout at the elementary school level—A. M. 
Berg. 

Ze Resnick, Lauren B.; Wang, Margaret C. & 
Kaplan, Jerome. (U. Pittsburgh, Learning Research & 
Development Center) Task analysis in curriculum 
design: A hierarchically sequenced introductory mathe- 
matics curriculum. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 
1973(Win), Vol. 6(4), 679-710.—Applies task analysis to 
the design of a sequence of learning objectives that will 
provide an optimal match for the child's natural 
Sequence of acquisition of mathematical skills and 
concepts. An operational definition of the number 
concept is proposed in the form of a set of behaviors 
which, taken together, permit the inference that the child 
has an abstract concept of "number." These behaviors 
are the "objectives" of the curriculum, and each is 
subjected to an analysis that identifies hypothesized 
components of skilled performance and prerequisites for 
learning these components. On the basis of these 
analyses, specific sequences of learning objectives are 
proposed, which are hypothesized will best facilitate 
learning, by maximizing transfer from earlier to later 
Objectives. Relevant literature on early learning and 
cognitive development is considered, and methods of 
implementing and studying the curriculum are discussed. 
The use of data on individual children for improving the 
curriculum, and for examining the effects of other 
treatment variables, is considered. —Journal abstract. 

3986. Rigney, Joseph W. (U. Southern California) A 
discussion of Behavioral Technology Laboratories CAI 
projects in relation to a CAI test-bed concept. Behavioral 
Technology Laboratories, U. Southern California, Techni- 
cal Report, 1973(Jul), No. 71, 44 p-—Reviews the 
literature Concerned with the functions of the elements of 
an instructional system and, Specifically, computer-aided 
instruction (CAI), Projects are described which involve 
(a) computer graphics, (b) methods for recording cortical 
evoked potentials and correlating them with memory 
and learning processes, (c) development of a programing 
model for control of problem-solving types of CAI, and 
(d) 3-dimensional mock-ups of on-line CAI electronic 
equipment. (46 ref) 

3987. Ringer, V. M. (U. Auckland, New Zealand) The 
use of a “token helper" in the management of 
classroom behavior problems and in teacher training. 
Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1973(Win), Vol 
6(4), 671-677.—Trained the teacher of 37 4th graders in 
the use of token and verbal reinforcement. An experi- 
enced “token helper” demonstrated the Procedures in the 
classroom. Introduction of a simple token System 
resulted in significant decreases in the disruptive behav- 
ior of 10 pupils in 2 morning periods. When the token 

helper withdrew from the classroom, the teacher man- 
aged the token system and maintained disruptive 
behavior at lower than baseline levels.—Journal abstract. 

3988. Ross, Felice T. The group process in the drug 
programs of the independent schools. Group Process, 
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1973, Vol. S(1), 69—74.—Describes the drug programs 
instituted at private schools for their adolescent students. 
2 types of approaches are used—informational and 
attitudinal—in the context of the dynamics of a group set 
up to effect change. 

3989. Scherer, Ross P. (Loyola U., Chicago) Contem- 
porary religious education: A case of organization 
secularization? Character Potential, 1974(Feb), Vol. 6(4), 
207-216.—Presents a sociologist's description of reli- 
Bious education strategies in the pluralistic US. A shift in 
strategy from denominational-confessional to academic- 
descriptive is hypothesized. Organizations" adaptation, 
goal-attainment, integration, and latency needs are 
examined. The relationship of strategies (o religion-as- 
knowledge vs religion-as-commitment is discussed. Areas 
where research is needed are identified. (19 ref)—L. W. 
Barber. 

3990. Schulz, Delbert. Christian religious education 
as gospel action. Character Potential, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
6(4), 182-187.— Reports a series of mini-case studies in a 
Lutheran secondary school where the author was 
principal over a period of several years. A natural 
experiment is described where education under law was 
replaced with education under Gospel. Repentance, 
forgiveness, and love were tested as causative factors in 
behavioral change. Success was not achieved easily or 
without high risk. However, large behavioral changes 
occurred and school morale became noteworthy. Impli- 
cations for general, as well as religious, education are 
discussed.—L. W. Barber. 

3991. Shores, Jay H. & Yee, Albert H. (U. Wisconsin) 
Spelling achievement tests: What is available and 
needed? Journal of Special Education, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
7(3), 301—309.— Describes currently available spelling 
tests, with the criticism that they lack a broad theoretical 
base and empirical depth. A model is offered which 
involves comprehensive spelling theory; a new spelling 
test and program derived from this model are in process 
of development. (42 ref) 

3992. Silverman, Manuel S. & Riordan, Kathleen. 
(Loyola U., Chicago) Study skills training for “high 
risk" freshmen. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 63.—Compared scores on the 
Brown-Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 
and Ist-semester GPAs of 12 high-risk college freshmen, 
who participated in a 12-wk noncredit course on 
developing appropriate study skills, with those of a 
control group of 12 freshmen. The participants had 
slightly higher GPAs and test scores than the controls. 
Limitations of the evaluation and suggestions for 
revising course structure and content are briefly dis- 
cussed. 

3993. Stanton, H. E. (Flinders U. South Australia, 
Bedford Park) Teaching methods and student personali- 
ty: The search for an elusive interaction. Instructional 
Science, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(4), 477-501.—Discusses the 
Position. that different teaching methods make no 
d ference to student learning when end-of-course 
examination performance is the criterion of such 
learning. This conclusion has been based on a compari- 
Son of the average marks gained by groups of Ss taught 
in different ways. The present article takes the position 
that such mean scores may conceal individual variability 
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and that it is possible to identify personality characteris- 
tics likely to predispose a student to perform better under 
one teaching approach than another. A series of studies 
is described which used 2 approaches to personality 
measurement, purpose-concealed and face-valid, and 2 
instructional approaches, lecturing and independent 
study. The studies indicate that the student likely to 
perform better under the latter teaching method sees 
himself as being more tense and anxious than the student 
likely to perform better under the former method. (3 p 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

3994. Stephens, Thomas M.; Hartman, A. Carol & 
Cooper, John O. (Ohio State U.) Directive teaching of 
reading with low-achieving first- and second-year 
students. Journal of Special Education, 1973(Sum), Vol. 
12), 187-196.—Screened 108 Ist and 2nd graders on 
reading and intelligence tests. Low achieving students 
were randomly assigned to treatment and control groups. 
Ss in 1 treatment group were tutored in a highly 
structured program twice daily. Another group was 
taught in small units by a teacher trained in directive 
teaching. The control group received no special treat- 
ment. A 4th group, termed achievers, consisted of 
students with satisfactory achievement who qualified for 
neither treatment nor control groups. Experimental Ss 
demonstrated significant reading gains over the control 
group. They also exceeded those students (achievers) 
who initially scored too high on achievement measures 
for inclusion in the study. Results indicate that directive- 
teaching procedures (assessment of student functioning, 
incentives, and frequent evaluation) contribute signifi- 
cantly to reading achievement. It is suggested that more 
emphasis be given to behavioral approaches and task 
analysis when teaching beginning reading. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3995. Strang, Harold R. & Rust, James O. (U. 
Virginia) The effects of immediate knowledge of results 
and task definition on multiple-choice answering. 
Journal of Experimental Education, 1973(Fal), Vol. 42(1), 
77-80.—Evaluated the effects of immediate feedback 
and test vs experimental exercise on the performance of 
158 university students in multiple-choice sequences 
chosen for matched item-difficulty. Immediate knowl- 
edge of results (IKR) caused a loss of accuracy, and 
when coupled with defining the task as a test, yielded a 
lengthening of task completion time. Nervousness in Ss 
receiving IKR was also increased. On a test taken 8 wks 
after the administration of the experimental variables, 
performance of Ss having received IKR on the previous 
assessment appeared unaffected, while performance of 
Ss having been told on the previous assessment that they 
were completing a no-count experimental exercise was 
Significantly depressed. Such findings cast serious doubt 
on the advisability of using IKR procedures and task 
labels indiscriminately in assessment applications. 
—Journal abstract. 

3996. Tiemann, Philip W. & Markle, Susan M. (U. 
Illinois, Office of Instructional Resources Development, 
Chicago Circle) Remodeling a model: An elaborated 
hierarchy of types of learning. Educational Psychologist, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 10(3), 147-158.—Proposes a revision of 
M. D. Merrill’s revision of R. M. Gagné’s hierarchy, 
based upon experience in training teachers and instruc- 
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tional designers to use the taxonomy as an analytical tool 
for developing relevant instruction and precise evalua- 
tion. The 3-dimensional model emphasizes the interac- 
tion of affective, psychomotor, and cognitive domains. 
The category “verbal repertoire” is added to emphasize 
the role of memory in high-level attainment and to 
integrate recent developments in mathemagenic research 
and the measurement of comprehension. The crucial 
distinctions between memory and complex cognitive 
es st learning are maintained. (32 ref)—Journal 
stract. 

3997. Van Wagenen, R. Keith. (Arizona State U.) 
Early formation of mathematical concepts: The rights 
and wrongs of content. Journal of Research & Develop- 
ment in Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. 6(3), 25-34.—Discuss- 
es and compares measurement and counting operations 
as the basis for introducing mathematics to the young 
child. The thesis is that measurement can form the sole 
basis of beginning mathematics learning, with the 
advantage of unusual transfer benefits to the learner. 
Support for this position is based on a literature review 
and a summary report of studies conducted at Arizona 
State University to determine the expository advantages 
of learning mathematics through measurement exercises. 
(25 ref)—E. S. Goodman. 

3998. Veidt, Frederick P. (Purdue U.) The dialogue: 
An aid to oral production in beginning language study. 
Modern Language Journal, 1973(Jan), Vol. 57(1-2), 3-8. 
— Compared the effects of 2 dialog treatments on basic 
verbal foreign language skills, using 34 undergraduates in 
Russian language classes. Ss in an experimental group 
were required to recite each of a series of 10 dialogs from 
memory as a conversational exchange with a partner or 
partners. Control Ss did not memorize or recite the 
dialogs but were tested on their knowledge of various 
cognitive aspects of the exchanges, e.g. proper spelling, 
morphological patterns, and different structural con- 
cepts. Data concerning foreign language aptitude (Mod- 
ern Language Aptitude Test), student attitude toward 
and interest in studying a second language, general 
intelligence (Scholastic Aptitude Test) and previous 
language preparation were collected from both groups 
and evaluated. No significant differences between groups 
were found on these variables. Results show that 
experimental Ss were superior in providing generaliza- 
tions and in fluency to controls. It is recommended that 
dialog memorization and E 5s sap in 

inning foreign language courses.—A. M. Berg. $ 
SE Raphael L. (Thunder Bay Family 
Counselling Agency, Ontario, Canada) A course a life 
skills. Journal of College Student Personnel, 1974( p 
Vol. 15(1), 34-38.—Describes a course in life skills for 
undergraduates, integrating. Carkhuff-oriented E 
ic human relations training, problem-solving skills, 
communication effectiveness, and career denuo 
Data from pilot studies of the course are presented, an 
its effects on alleviating 4 potential PUE E in 
student education and functioning are discussed. Q ref) 

4000. von Elek, Tibor & Oskarsson, Mats. (Göteborg 
School of Education, Sweden) An experiment assessing 
the relative effectiveness of two methods of teaching 
English grammatical structures to adults. IRAL: Inter- 
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Teaching, 1972(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 60-72.—Compared (a) 
the implicit (IM) and explict (EX) methods of teaching 
English grammar and (b) the merits of the underlying 
habit and cognitive code learning theories. 125 17-60 yr 
old adults served as Ss and were of various socioeconom- 
ic and educational backgrounds and had limited linguis- 
tic training. Ss were tested in 6 classes and 2 treatment 
groups with no significant differences between classes 
and only one (age) between groups. Results of pre- and 
posttesting are presented in tables followed by variance 
and convariance analyses. Experimental lessons resulted 
in considerable progress in both groups with the EX 
group showing significantly better results; the oral 
posttest yielded the same results. Term tests, used as a 
check of the progress in the nonexperimental situation, 
indicate that the findings were not due to the variables in 
the regular course teaching in which IM groups scored 
better (reflecting their slightly superior pretest scores). 
EX lessons were received more favorably than IM 
lessons. It is concluded that adults profit more from the 
cognitive approach to teaching grammar. Data suggest 
that the cognitive command of grammatical structures 
provides a short-cut to the acquisition of aural-oral skills. 
—T. Fisher. 

4001. Weigum, Jeanne & Friberg, Richard. (St. Louis 
Park Public Schools, Minn.) Punishments and rewards 
in the schools. Pupil Personnel Services Journal, 1973, 
Vol. 3(1), 24-28.—Cites 4 criteria that should be met if 
punishment is to be effective in modifying behavior: it 
should always occur after the target behavior occurs, it 
should occur immediately after the target behavior, it 
should be extremely aversive, and it should be unavoida- 
ble. Punishment in the schools is discussed in terms of 
these 4 requirements. It is extremely difficult to meet any 
or all of them in the school setting. Thus, alternatives are 
suggested that would meet all 4 criteria: electric shock, 
rewarding competing behavior and ignoring some 
behavior. The issue of bribery in positively reinforcing 
good behavior is mentioned. Tt is concluded that since 
schools are unable to effectively use punishment to 
change behavior, they should stop using it at all and use 
reward exclusively.—R. S. Albin. 

f 4002. Willis, Clodius. (U. Vermont) Computer analy- 
E of e and the teaching of French. IRAL: 
international Review of Applied Linguistic 
Val 10, Sor of Appi nguistics, 1972(Aug), 
3. Wodarski, John S.; Hamblin, R “5 
Buckholdt, David R. & Ferritor, Daniel FE’ (Washington 
U.) Individual consequences versus different shared 
sier contingent on the performance of low- 
achieving group members. Journal of Applie, 7 
Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 3(3), 276290. eeng 
effects of 4 reinforcement conditions (individual conse- 
quence, group-shared consequence, and 2 different 
proportions of individual and Broup-shared conse- 
quence) on (a) peer tutoring, (b) arithmetic performance, 
(c) studying, (d) nonstudying, and (e) disruptive behavior 
employing 60 experimental and 34 comparison children 
from 3 5th grade classes in an inner-city school. The 
100% shared consequence consistently produced the 
highest incidence of peer tutoring and the greatest 
increment in the number of correct problems, both 
within and between periods. As the proportion of shared 
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consequences decreased, the number of problems 
worked correctly decreased. Concurrently, the incidence 
in peer tutoring decreased as the proportion of shared 
consequences decreased. All consequences maintained 
high rates of studying behaviors and low rates of 
nonstudying and disruptive behaviors. Results suggest 
that shared consequences may be useful in creating 
cooperative work patterns and increasing arithmetic 
performance in classroom settings.—K. G. Shaver. 


Academic Learning & Adjustment & Achievement 


4004. Ayers, Jerry B.; Bustamante, Florinda A. & 
Campana, Philip J. (Tennessee Technological U.) Predic- 
tion of success in college foreign language courses. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1973(Win), 
Vol. 33(4), 939-942.—Determined the relationship of 
achievement of college students in beginning foreign 
language courses to scores obtained on the Modern 
Language Aptitude Test (MLAT), the American College 
Test (ACT), and GPA. A regression equation was 
developed for students enrolled at a regional state 
university. 224 students enrolled in beginning French, 
German, or Spanish courses served as Ss. MLAT scores 
in general surpassed all other predictors of success in 
foreign language with the exception of overall GPA.—R. 
W. Covert. 

4005. Batlis, Nick C. & Waters, L. K. (Ohio U.) Locus 
of control and achievement motivation as moderators of 
the expectancy-academic performance relationship. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1973(Win), 
Vol. 33(4), 895-902.— Tested expectancy theory predic- 
tions of course performance for a sample of 195 
undergraduates; significant prediction was attained for 
the total sample using a log linear expectancy model. 
Internal-external locus of control and resultant achieve- 
ment motivation (RAM) were examined as moderators 
of the expectancy-performance relationship. RAM 
proved a salient moderator; a higher degree of prediction 
of performance was obtained for high than for low RAM 
Ss. No significant difference in accuracy of prediction 
was found between internal and external locus of control 
Ss. The moderating effect of RAM was somewhat 
enhanced by inclusion of the locus of contro! dimension 
and the most accurate prediction of course performance 
Was obtained for internal-high RAM Ss.—Journal 
summary. 

4006. Bean, Andrew G. & Centra, John A. (Temple U.) 
Multiple college applications. Journal of College Student 
Personnel, 1973(Nov), Vol. 14(6), 537-543.— Surveyed 
18,601 high school seniors in 1967 about the number of 
college admission applications filed. Most Ss filed less 
than 3 applications. More applications were filed by 
students of high academic ability. 

4007. Bennett, S. N. & Youngman, M. B. (U. 
Lancaster, England) Personality and behaviour if 
School. British Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 43(3), 228-233.—Analyzed the respon- 
ses of Ist- and 2nd-yr secondary pupils (N = 274 and 
288, respectively) on the Junior Eysenck Personality 
Inventory (JEPI) and a Behaviour in School Inventory: 4 
clusters emerged which were internally homogeneous 
and stable over time. These are described and related to 
ability, achievement, and motivation measures. It is 
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ostulated that 2 dimensions underlie the cluster patter- 

n—adjustment and compliance. This is interpreted in 
terms of previous research. The meaningfulness of the 
JEPI dimensions in the school setting is discussed. (19 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

4008. Bethlehem, D. W. (U. Zambia, Lusaka) Predic- 
tion and improvement of academic performance in a 
developing country. British Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 43(3), 305-308.—487 Zam- 
bian undergraduates filled in questionnaires developed 
in Britain measuring efficiency of study methods and 
motivation, and an experimental group received tutoring 
in how to study efficiently. The scores of the Zambian 
students were significantly higher than those of a British 
sample. Scores on both the study methods and the 
motivation scales correlated significantly more highly 
with grades in Zambia than they did in Britain, despite 
the restricted range of results in many courses. The 
special tutoring in study methods resulted in significantly 
higher grades for 2nd-yr students compared with a 
similar control group which did not receive such 
tutoring.—Journal abstract. 

4009. Bostow, Darrel E. & O'Connor, Roderick J. (U. 
South Florida) A comparison of two college classroom 
testing procedures: Required remediation versus no 
remediation. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 
1973(Win), Vol. 6(4), 599-607.—Randomly divided into 
2 experimental groups 41 Ss from a 10-wk introductory 
course in educational psychology. All Ss took weekly 
quizzes over content material. Members of 1 group 
received little or no academic credit if they performed at 
less than 9075 on a weekly quiz, but could earn additional 
credit by taking a weekly remedial quiz. The 2nd group 
also took the initial weekly quizzes, but retained their 
Taw scores and were not permitted to take the weekly 
remedial quizzes. Performance on a 100-item multiple- 
choice comprehensive final revealed a statistically 
Significant and educationally important difference be- 
tween the 2 groups, the required-remediation group 
Scoring an average of ⁄ letter grade higher.—Journal 
abstract, 

4010. Bridgeman, Brent. (U. Virginia) Effects of test 
Score feedback on immediately subsequent test per- 
formance. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 66(1), 62-66.—Investigated the effects of success 
feedback, failure feedback, and no feedback on a 
Scholastic aptitude test administered immediately after 
feedback was given. Sham scores, obstensibly from a 
Similar test administered 2 days previously but actually 
Tandomly determined, were given to 233 male and 
female 7th graders immediately before they took a test 
that consisted of items from the nonverbal battery of the 
Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test. Ss given success 
feedback (i.e., told that they had received a high score on 
the previous test) scored significantly higher (p < 02) 
than Ss given failure feedback. The group receiving no 
feedback was not significantly different from the average 
Of the 2 feedback groups.—Journal abstract. 

4011. Craft, Larry N. (U. Kentucky, Office of the 
Dean of Admissions & Registrar) Academic characteris- 
tics of financially delinquent students. Journal of College 
Student Personnel, 1974(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 43-45.—Re- 
Ports that undergraduates who fail to meet financial 


commitments to their universities appear to attempt 
more academic hours each term than their classmates 
and receive more incomplete and/or nonreported grades. 
Early identification of and counseling with financially 
delinquent students may prevent their entrapment in a 
cycle of academic problems. 

4012. Dyer, James W. & Kulhayy, Raymond W. 
(Arizona State U., Coll. of Education) Sequence effects 
and reading time in programmed learning. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 66(1), 57-61. 
—Used undergraduates, in 4 experimental groups of 26 
each and 3 control groups of 20 each, in a study of 
programed learning. Ss read a programed text containing 
1 experimental and 3 placebo sections. Experimental 
frames were either massed or distributed over placebo 
sections in logical or random sequence. There were no 
effects for practice distribution. Logical sequences were 
recalled better than random sequences on the posttest. 
These data were replicated by groups receiving only the 
experimental section in either a logical or random 
presentation. There were no differences due to program 
length or presence of the placebo sections. Both this 
study and previous research are interpreted in terms of 
attenuated inspection behaviors due to both the distribu- 
tion and disordering of frames.—Journal abstract. 

4013. Dyer, Jean L. & Miller, Louise B. (U. Louisville, 
School of Education) Note on Crano, Kenny, and 
Campbell's “Does intelligence cause achievement?" 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 66(1), 
49-51.—Applied the cross-lagged panel correlation 
technique to 3-yr achievement and intelligence data on 
173 young inner-city children. Findings indicate that the 
predominant sequence was that of achievement causing 
intelligence, as suggested by the data of W. D. Crano, D. 
A. Kenny, and D. T. Campbell (see PA, Vol 48:7834), 
—Journal abstract. 

4014. Eiseman, Mimi; Sieveking, Nicholas & Binkley, 
M. Edward. (Vanderbilt U.) Use of incongruous materi- 
als in classroom learning. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 123(2), 227-230.—Investigated whether 
attention-eliciting incongruous stimuli would facilitate 
classroom learning by 120 Sth graders. Reading lessons 
incorporating pictorial or textual incongruity were 
compared with identical, but congruous, lessons in 3 
types of schools: lowerincome and middle-income 
traditional classrooms and a middle-income open class- 
room. Pictorial incongruity was found to be associated 
with decreased forgetting over a 4-wk test-retest inverval 
by Ss who were below their grade level in reading 
achievement. There were no other effects due to 
incongruity, Sex, reading level, or type of school. 
E tract. i 

Aa ae N. T. (Flinders U. South Australia, 
School of Social Sciences, Bedford Park) Coeducation, 
values, and satisfaction with school. Journal of Sa 
tional Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 66(1), 9-15.—As " 
724 boys and 583 girls from the 2 senior classes S 
Australian coeducational and single-sex state Gum ary 
schools to rank sets of values from the Rokeach alue 
Survey, Ist in order of importance for themselves (own 
values) then in the order they thought their schools 
would emphasize them (school values). Ss then complet- 
ed a modified form of the Cornell Job Description Index 
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and a rating of happiness with school. Factor analysis 
indicated basic similarities across schools in the ordering 
of both own and school values, but no factor emerged 
contrasting average value systems for coeducational 
versus single-sex schools. Boys in coeducational schools 
were more satisfied with classmates and teachers than 
were boys in single-sex schools. Results are discussed in 
terms of recent theory and research. (21 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4016. Feldman, Katherine V. & Klausmeier, Herbert J. 
(U. Wisconsin—Madison) Effects of two kinds of 
definition on the concept attainment of fourth and 
eighth graders. Journal of Educational Research, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 67(5), 219-223.— Presented 49 4th and 60 
8th graders with 1 of 2 definitions: a “technical” 
definition which precisely specified all defining attributes 
of the concept, and a “common usage” definition from a 
children’s dictionary which did not specify all defining 
attributes. 4th graders performed significantly better on a 
classification task with the common usage definition, 
and 8th graders performed better with technical usage. It 
is concluded that for younger students it is more 
important to provide a definition written at an appropri- 
ate level than one which completely specifies the 
concept’s defining attributes.—Journal abstract. 

4017. Francis, John B.; Lewis, Steven A. & Rubin, Ira 

S. (State U. New York, Buffalo) Faculty attitudes 
toward student protest. Research in Higher Education, 
1973, Vol. 1(4), 347-366.—Surveyed the attitudes of 326 
undergraduates, 98 faculty members, and 95 members of 
the school administration at the State University of New 
York at Buffalo 1 yr after a serious student protest. 75% 
of the faculty reported some involvement in the protest, 
with 87.3% attributing their participation to a reaction 
against administration actions (e.g., calling in the police). 
Faculty tended to view student protest more as a result 
of, rather than an attempt to generate, turmoil. Petitions 
were viewed as the most favorable means to inform the 
administration of student dissent. Significant differences 
were found between faculty, administration, and student 
attitudes toward 9 tactics used by students in protest 
activities. Differences were found between humanities 
and science faculty on attitudes toward protest. It is 
suggested that violent unrest is the result of reciprocal 
escalation which might be avoided by more attention to 
the causes rather than the manifestations of dissent.—L, 
Gorsey. 

401 8. Frederiksen, Janet D. & Rohwer, William D. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Elaborative prompt effects im 
children's paired-associate learning: Design and popula- 
tion comparisons. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 66(1), 83-89.— Compared the effects of 
elaborative prompts under 2 experimental designs—bet- 
ween Ss and within Ss. Of the total sample of 194 3rd 
graders, half were drawn from a middle-class and half 
from a lower-class population. Every S was administered 

perceptual and verbal ability tasks as well as a paired- 
associate task consisting of a list of 25 noun pairs 
presented in | of 7 different ways. Estimates of prompt 
effects varied with both design type and population. 
Correlations among performances measured on the 
Various tasks were generally higher for the lower-class 
than for the middle-class samples.—Journal abstract. 
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4019. Frederiksen, Norman & Evans, Franklin R 
(Educational Testing Service, Div. of Psychological 
Studies, Princeton, N.J.) Effects of models of creative 
performance on ability to formulate hypotheses, Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 66(1), 67-82. 
—Studied the effects of training procedures, ideational 
fluency, verbal ability, test anxiety, and sex on perform- 
ance on N. Frederiksen's Formulating Hypotheses test 
(1959). Ss were 395 undergraduates, chiefly freshmen, at 
2 state colleges. Training consisted of presentation of 
models of "acceptable" responses that stressed either 
quantity or quality of performance. Both the quantity 
and quality models were effective in modifying behavior 
in the expected direction. Ideational fluency was related 
to the number of hypotheses written, and verbal ability 
was related to scores reflecting quality of responses. 
Females were in general superior to males with respect to 
scores reflecting number of responses. Test anxiety was 
not significantly associated with performance. The effect 
of the training procedures is interpreted as changing 
standards with regard to what is “good enough" to report 
rather than as changing ability.—Journa! abstract. 

4020. Gagné, Robert M. (Florida State U., Center for 
Educational Technology) Observations of school learn- 
ing. Educational Psychologist, 1973(Fal), Vol. 10(3), 
112-116.—Observed classes in a variety of subjects in 
Grades 1-12 in order to develop a method for observing 
the events which support, or fail to support, learning. 
Such events were categorized as those which (a) 
introduce learning, (b) guide initial learning, (c) make 
learning memorable and generalizable, and (d) provide 
reinforcement. Observations indicate (a) that from the 
6th grade on most of the instruction time goes to 
retention and transfer rather than to initial learning; (b) 
that after the 6th grade much instruction is therefore self- 
instruction; (c) that teaching methods are not sufficiently 
varied in terms of learning outcome; and (d) present 
testing methods (e.g., examinations and quizzes) do not 
provide adequate appraisal and feedback.—Journal 
abstract. 

4021. Goolsby, Thomas M. (U. Georgia) Levels of 
performance and concurrent validity of two measures of 
Vocabulary and reading for certain graduate students. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1973(Win), 
Vol. 33(4), 947-949.—102 graduate students enrolled in 
an introductory research methods course were adminis- 
tered the Nelson-Denny Reading Test, the Vocabulary 
and Reading subtests (9th grade level) of the Iowa Tests 
of Basic Skills, and the Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Test. 
The data did not support any concurring appropriateness 
for the standardized measures in a graduate program 
employing GPA as the major criterion for granting 
degrees.—R. W. Covert. 1 

4022. Guidubaldi, John; Kehle, Thomas J.; Bersani, 
Carol A. & Sexton, Samuel E. (Kent State U.) Effective: 
ness of preschool programs as a function of childrens 
Socioeconomic status. School Psychology Digest, 
1973(Fal), Vol. X4), 47-51.—Studied the effect of 4 
different preschool curricula on children from 2 different 
Socioeconomic classes: low and middle status back- 
grounds. The 4 program models used were (a) cognitive 
model based on Piagetian theories—structured activity 
in the areas of classification, seriation, space, number, 
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and communication is given; (b) unit-based approach 
based on traditional nursery school in which sequenced 
activities in conceptual science and sensorimotor subun- 
its are given; (c) Montessori approach which emphasizes 
sensory training; and (d) model cities day care with 
emphasis on play. Pre- and postmeasures of skill level 
were obtained on 3- and 4-yr-old children. Preschool 
increased the level of competence of both lower- and 
middle-class children but the increase in middle-class 
scores was consistently and significantly greater than the 
lower class improvement.—R. S. Albin. 

4023. Hansen, Richard A. & Neujahr, James L. (City 
Coll. City U. New York) The validity of the Pre- 
Engineering Ability Test for predicting long term 
academic success. Educational & Psychological Measure- 
ment, 1973(Win), Vol. 33(4), 933-934.—115 Ss who had 
previously been enrolled in a science honors program 
and who had taken the Engineering Ability Test (EAT) 
were polled to determine (a) graduation from college, (b) 
receiving a degree from a graduate school, and (c) 
number of publications. Results show small significant 
correlation to indicate the validity of the EAT.—R. W. 
Covert. 

4024. Hilton, Thomas L. & Berglund, Gosta W. 
(Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J.) Sex 
differences in mathematics achievement: A longitudinal 
study. Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
67(5), 231-237.—Investigated sex-typed interests as 
possible causes of differences between the sexes in 
mathematics achievement. Longitudinal data from na- 
tionwide samples of 5th, 7th, 9th, and llth graders, 
gathered during a 1961-1967 Educational Testing Serv- 
ice study, were analyzed. Growth in mathematics 
achievement as measured by Sequential Test of Educa- 
tional Progress (Math) and School and College Ability 
Test (Quantitative) scores was compared with changing 
interest patterns as reflected in certain biographical 
questionnaire responses, At Grade 5 there were no 
differences in achievement, but thereafter the boys 
pulled ahead. Parallel differences emerged in the 
percentage perceiving mathematics as interesting and as 
likely to be helpful in earning a living. (19 ref}—Journal 
abstract. 

4025. Holly, Keith A. & Michael, William B. (Duarte 
Unified School District, Calif.) Comparative validities 
and testing times for composites of structure-of-intel- 
lect tests and previous mathematics grades with 
Composites of traditional standardized test measures 
and previous mathematics grades in prediction of 
Success in high school modern algebra. Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1973(Win), Vol. 33(4), 
915-919. Used stepwise multiple regression analyses in 
the prediction of each of 2 criterion measures—GPA in a 
modern algebra course or performance on the Coopera- 
live Mathematics Tests, Algebra. Optimally-weighted 
composites of predictor variables were derived from 15 
Structure of Intellect (SI) factor tests, 9 scales of the 
California Achievement Test, 3 scales of the California 
Test of Mental Maturity, and achievement in 8th grade 
math courses. Results indicate that SI tests represent a 
Promising alternative to the traditional commercial 
Standardized tests now widely used in predicting success 
In modern algebra.—R. W. Covert. 
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4026. Hunt, Dennis & Randhawa, Bikkar S. 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, ordi eed E 
tween and among cognitive variables and achievement 
in computational science. Educational & Psychological 
M easurement, 1973(Win), Vol. 33(4), 921-928.—119 Ss in 
an introductory computer course were administered 7 
tests taken from the Kit of Reference Tests for Cognitive 
Factors, and 5 subtests from the Watson-Glaser Test of 
Critical Thinking. Results of these 12 variables plus the 
course mark were factor analyzed, yielding 7 factors. By 
the process of multiple regression, 4 potential predictors 
of achievement were identified. Finally the total sample 
was divided into a group of high and low achievers and a 
multiple analysis of variance was performed on the 4 
variables identified in the previous step. Significant 
differences were found between the 2 groups.—R. W. 
Covert. 

4027. Jensen, Arthur R. (U. California, Inst. of 
Human Learning, Berkeley) Interaction of Level | and 
Level II abilities with race and socioeconomic status. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 66(1), 
99-111.—Hypothesizes 2 levels of mental abilities which 
interact with socioeconomic status and/or race in such a. 
way that (a) socioeconomic status differences are greater 
for Level II than for Level I abilities, and (b) the 
correlation between Levels I and II and the regression of 
Level I upon Level II are greater in upper than in lower 
socioeconomic status populations. Data supporting these 
hypotheses are presented, consisting of Level I measures 
(digit-span memory) and Level II measures (Lorge- 
Thorndike Intelligence Tests, verbal and nonverbal) 
obtained on all white and black pupils (N = 2,612) in 

ades 4-6 in 1 school district. The largest effects were 
attributable to differences between the white population 
and the black group of low socioeconomic status. 
—Journal abstract. 

4028. Kempa, R. F. & Dubé, G. E. (U. East Anglia, 
Norwich, England) Cognitive preference orientations in 
students of chemistry. British Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 43(3), 279-288.—A. 40-item 
chemistry-based cognitive preference test was developed 
and administered to 284 male undergraduates subse- 
quent to their study of chemistry to identify preferred 
modes of attending to scientific subject matter. Results 
allowed 2 major cognitive style scales to be formulated. 
The Ist measures students" scientific curiosity, i.e. their 
willingness to extend their knowledge of chemistry 
beyond existing confines. The 2nd scale measures 
students' orientation toward "pure" or “applied science. 
Cognitive styles varied considerably with academic 


ability in chemistry: high achievers were strongly 
inclined toward further learning of the subject and 
science domain. Low 


iented toward the "pure" 9 

RNE displayed the Se characteristics.—Journal 
SCH Klindová, L'uboslava. (Research Inst. of Pedago- 
gy, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) [Attempt at characteriz- 
ing a pupil with intellectual abilities above the average.] 
(Slok) Jednotná Škola, 1973(Nov), Vol. 25(9), 822-836. 
— Compared a group of 7-11 yr old pupils of superior 
intelligence with a matched group of average Ss to define 
experimentally the characteristic abilities of talented 
pupils. Identification and definition of the structure of 
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superior intelligence, the relationship between intelli- 
gence and other abilities, and the developmental differ- 
ences between groups were studied. Results of the study 
show the possibility of identifying, at an early age, 
several types of intellectual ability. Pedagogical conclu- 
sions aimed at individualizing the educational process 
are discussed. (Russian summary)—English summary. 

4030. Knapp, Lisa J. (Educational & Industrial 
Testing Service, San Diego, Calif.) The validity of the 
Study Attitudes and Methods Survey for predicting 
grades in high school biology. Educational & Psychologi- 
cal Measurement, 1973(Win), Vol. 33(4), 959-961.—175 
students enrolled in 7 high school biology classes were 
administered the Study Attitudes and Methods Survey 
(SAMS). 4 of the 6 SAMS scales yielded low to moderate 
statistically significant validity coefficients for predicting 
grades in 10th grade biology courses.—A. W. Covert. 

4031. Kohler, Emmett T. (Mississippi State U.) The 
relationship between the Cooperative Mathematics 
Test, Algebra Ill, ACT Mathematics Usage Test, ACT 
Composite and grade point average in college algebra. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1973(Win), 
Vol. 33(4), 929-931.—161 students enrolled in 6 sections 
of college algebra were administered the Cooperative 
Mathematics Test Algebra III, Form B (CMT), ACT 
Mathematics Usage Test (ACTM), and the ACT 
Composite (ACTC). These tests were correlated with 
Algebra GPA. Results show that CMT had a reliability 
of .76 and that validities ranged from A0 for ACTC to 
23 for CMT.—R. W. Covert. 

4032. Lebovits, Binyamin Z. & Moses, Vijai K. 
(Roosevelt U.) Regular education: A significant determi- 
nant of intellectual and emotional turmoil? Journal of 
Special Education, 1973(Fal), Vol. 7(3), 289-299. —Sur- 
veys a sample of the literature to establish that 
educational attainment is associated with personality 
patterns. In particular, the more educated individuals 
tend to show immobilization and excessive concentration 
upon their jobs. These trends are attributed to defects in 
the traditional educational System. It is argued that this 
interpretation helps to explain the contemporary college 
student revolt. Educational institutions must drastically 
modify their outmoded procedures and roles, and goals 
for such changes are specified. (25 ref) 

4033. Lemke, E. A; Leicht, KL & Miller, J. C. 

(Illinois State U.) Role of ability and extroversion in 
concept attainment of individuals trained in heteroge- 
neous or homogeneous personality groups. Journal o 
Educational Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 67(5), 202—204. 
—64 undergraduates stratified by ability and extraver- 
sion (as determined by 16 PF Scores) attained concepts 
in homogeneous (all extraverts or all introverts) e 
heterogeneous (/, of the members extraverts) personality 
groups. Concepts were attained individually in a subse- 
quent transfer stage. Training in heterogeneous groups 
resulted in better transfer performance than did training 
in homogeneous groups only for low-ability Ss. It is 
suggested that a low-ability S is not likely to develop a 
solution strategy on his own and that presence of an 
extravert in a training group increases verbalization of 
strategies, some of which are solution-relevant in the 
transfer stage—Journal abstract. 
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4034. Mackworth, Jane F. & Mackworth, Norman H. 
(Stanford U.) Spelling recognition and coding by poor 
readers. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 3(1B), 59-60.—Gave 30 good readers and 30 poor 
readers in Grade 10 (aged 15-17) a series of tests to 
determine individual profiles of difficulty. In 1 test, Ss 
were asked to judge whether a single printed word was 
spelled correctly or not, and in another they were asked 
to judge whether 2 printed words sounded the same or 
not. All the poor readers showed a marked difficulty in 
spelling recognition, while difficulty in coding into sound 
was related to the lowest scores on a reading test. The 
very poor readers also showed prolonged reaction times, 
It is concluded that inadequate visual models of words in 
long-term memory are characteristic of poor readers, 
while those with the greatest difficulty also have trouble 
linking the written word to internal speech models. 
—Journal abstract. 

4035. Marsh, George; Desberg, Peter & Farwell, 
Lawrence K. (California State U., Dominguez Hills) 
Stimulus and response variables in children's learning 
of grapheme-phoneme correspondences. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 66(1), 112-116. 
— Conducted 2 experiments with nursery school children 
(N = 75). In Exp 1, stimulus and response abstractness 
were investigated in a factorial design. Results indicate 
that the major source of learning difficulty was response 
abstractness. In Exp II, stimulus and response similarity 
were varied factorially. Neither factor had a significant 
effect on the number of correct responses. Implications 
for teaching grapheme-phoneme correspondences are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

4036. McPartland, James & McDill, Edward L. High 
school rules and decision-making procedures as 
sources of school stability. Center for Social 
Organization of Schools Report, Johns Hopkins University, 
1974(Feb), No. 169, 14 p.—Analyses of survey data from 
3,450 students in 14 urban high schools show that à 
School's stability (as measured by rates of truancy, 
vandalism, and protests) is related to its procedures for 
deciding rules as well as to the school rules. Results are 
discussed in terms of S. M. Lipset's theory of legitimacy 
and effectiveness as sources of stability in societies. 
—Journal abstract. 

4037. Muchinsky, Paul M. & Hoyt, Donald P. (Iowa 
State U.) Predicting college grades of engineering 
graduates from selected personality and aptitude 
variables. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1973(Win), Vol. 33(4), 935-937.— Tested the validity of 2 
scales (achievement and affiliation) of the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule and of the American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination (ACE) 
Quantitative (Q), and Linguistic (L), in predicting each 
of 4 achievement measures involving GPAs of engineer- 
ing students. 134 engineering graduate students served aS 
Ss. Correlates of overall GPA, senior year GPA, 
engineering grades, and key engineering grades showed 
generally that the ACE Q and ACE L were the best 
Predictors of the 4 criterion measures.—R. W. Covert. 

4038. Newman, John E. (State Farm Insurance Co. 
Bloomington, Ill.) Sex differences in the organizational 
assimilation of beginning graduate students in psychol- 
ogy. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol- 
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66(1), 129-138.— Carried out a longitudinal study of 14 
female and 30 male psychology students at the begin- 
ning, middle, and end of Ss’ Ist semester in graduate 
school. Female Ss were significantly less satisfied and 
assimilated, and experienced significantly greater role 
ambiguity and role demands than male Ss. There were 
no significant differences in role performance. Results 
are discussed in terms of a process that differentially 
affects the role making and role adjustment of male and 
female graduate students. Implications for the assimila- 
tion policies of graduate departments and perhaps for 
any organization interested in the assimilation of its 
newcomers are noted.—Journal abstract. 

4039. Noeth, Richard J.; Smith, Darrel; Stockton, 
Jack J. & Henry, Charles A. Predicting success 
variables the study of veterinary science and medicine. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 67(5), 
213-215.—Investigated 11 variable as predictors of 
success at the Purdue University School of Veterinary 
Science and Medicine. A step-wise regression analysis 
was undertaken to examine these variables in relation to 
Ist semester performance in the veterinary curriculum of 
100 undergraduates. Results show that the 5 best 
predictors of success were the S's preveterinary GPA and 
his 4 Veterinary Aptitude Test scores. This combination 
yielded a multiple correlation coefficient of .67. Other 
variables did not reasonably increase this coefficient. 
—Journal abstract. 

4040. Ogunyemi, E. ‘Lanre. (U. Ibadan, Nigeria) 
Cognitive styles and student science achievement in 
Nigeria. Journal of Experimental Education, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 42(1), 59-63.—Administered the Cognitive Prefer- 
ence Inventory to 170 Nigerian 7th and 12th graders and 
junior college students. Equal numbers of Ss were 
included from high- and low-achievement levels in 
Science examinations. Analyses of results indicate a 
significant relationship between science achievement 
level and cognitive style for the male Ss but not for the 
female. Male high achievers differed significantly from 
male low achievers in style. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4041. Palka, Stanislav. (Pedagogical Inst, Cracow, 
Poland) [Didactic factors of effectivity in the acquisition 
of knowledge in secondary schools.] (Slok) Jednotná 
Skola, 1973(Nov), Vol. 25(9), 800-808.—Investigated the 
factors which determine the quality and quantity of 
information acquired by students in the educational 
Process. In the Ist part of a 2-stage survey, 560 
elementary and secondary school students and 46 
teachers evaluated, on a 6-point scale, 30 factors in the 
acquisition of knowledge. In the 2nd phase of the survey, 
161 instructional and methodological units (taken from 
Various subjects taught in the curricula of 8 secondary 
schools) were related to students’ knowledge and to the 
evaluation of the factors from the Ist phase of the study. 
The relationship between posttest scores and students 
liking for 7 curriculum subjects is discussed. (Russian 
Summary)— English summary. e 

4042. Pare, Roland R. & Butzow, John W. (U. Maine, 
Orono) The reliability and predictive validity of a test of 
independence of work habits. Educational & Psychologi- 
cal Measurement, 1973(Win), Vol. 33(4), 963-965.—Pres- 
ents a new instrument to measure an individual's ability 
to meet course objectives thoroughly and on time, while 
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relying on one's own resources with minimal assistance, 
Results of reliability and validity studies are presented 
and discussed. 

4043. Poggio, John P. & Glasnapp, Douglas R. (U. 
Kansas) Content-sampling as an evaluation and re- 
search technique. Educational & Psychological Measure- 
ment, 1973(Win), Vol. 33(4), 903-908.—Explored wheth- 
er content-sampling would yield a more accurate and 
stable index of student achievement during formative 
evaluation when compared to indices arrived at by the 
traditional method of assessing pupil knowldge and 
understanding. 95 graduate students in introductory 
statistics served as Ss. Three 20-item tests consisting of 
10 constant items and 19 items randomly sampled were 
administered along with a 60-item final. Reliabilities for 
the shorter tests ran from .67-.75, while the final had a 
reliability of 31. Results suggest that tests for measuring 
classroom achievement based on a method of content 
sampling may provide more nearly precise and therefore 
more valid information than tests constructed in the 
traditional manner.—R. W. Covert. 

4044. Rao, T. Venkateswara; Pareek, Udai; 
Purushothaman, S. & Gangjee, Zahid. (U. Udaipur, 
India) Patterns of adjustment of fifth grade children 
from Delhi, Coimbatore and Calcutta. /ndian Education- 
al Review, 1972(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 91-113.—Administered 
the Preadolescent Adjustment scale in groups to 2,889 
Sth grade children drawn from 90 randomly selected 
schools located in 3 cities in India. School-wise scores for 
the various adjustment areas and the total adjustment 
score were obtained separately for the cities. A / test was 
applied to test intergroup differences. Mean adjustment 
scores were all positive, indicating a moderately high 
level of adjustment among preadolescents. The superiori- 
ty of Calcutta children was attributed to the background 
of the sample that included missionary and public 
schools. Experimental manipulations of variables with a 
view to improve the adjustment patterns of preadoles- 
cents are suggested and implications of the findings for 
classroom teachers are also given.—K. C. Panda. i 

4045. Rothkopf, Ernst Z. (Bell Lab., Murray Hill, 
N.J.) Course content and supportive environments for 
learning. Educational Psychologist, 1973(Fal), Vol. 10(3), 
123-128.—Specifies 2 areas in which rational approaches 
to instruction have had important practical results: 
instructional content and the support of effective 
learning activities. Content of instruction is more 
important than its form. 2 technical problems are how to 
match the content of instruction closely to individual 
student needs, and how to communicate specific instruc- 
tional goals to learners. Improvements in instructional 


practice can be approached not only through the 


i i i i cts but also 
matic design of instructional products € 
T fel instructional envi- 


the enlightened creation of ) 
Le that Ferier active participation in the learning 
process by students. Continued progress towards better 
education also requires the development and use of 
comprehensive record-keeping systems for instruction. 
—Journal abstract. 


4046. Samuels, S. Jay & Turnure, James E. (U. 


i ta, Center for Research in ‘Human Learning) 
Mon and reading achievement in first-grade boys 
and girls. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Feb), 
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Vol. 66(1), 29-32.—Utilized a behavior observation 
schedule to investigate sex differences in classroom 
attentiveness and the relationship of such attentiveness 
to reading achievement among 53 male and 35 female Ist 
graders. Girls were significantly (p < .01) more atten- 
tive than boys and achieved higher word recognition 
scores (p <.05). Word recognition was significantly 
(p < 01)related to attentiveness for the group as a whole, 
with reading readiness controlled in a covariance 
analysis. This latter finding replicates previous results 
with 4th and Sth graders but demonstrates that the 
relationship obtains with beginning readers before a 
history of academic success-failure has been established. 
(17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4047. Scheller, Reinhold. (U. Trier-Kaiserslautern, 
Div. of Psychology, W. Germany) [The variables 
"intelligence," “interference tendency," "level of 
aspiration," and “achievement behavior after failure” 
in beginning students of a Teacher Institute in compari- 
son with students of other disciplines in the first 
semester.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Entwicklungspsycholo- 
gie und Pädagogische Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 5(4), 
263-278.—Compared 62 education students with engi- 
neering, law, business, psychology, and social science 
students. Education majors had a lower average achieve- 
ment on intelligence tests and a higher average interfer- 
ence score. They also showed the greatest drop in level of 
aspiration after an experience of failure. Their achieve- 
ment behavior, however, remained unchanged after 
frustration. (24 ref) —R. F. Wagner. 

4048. Semb, George; Hopkins, B. L. & Hursh, Daniel 
E. (U. Kansas) The effects of Study questions and 
grades on student test performance in a college course. 
Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1973(Win), Vol. 
6(4), 631-642.—Conducted 2 experiments with under- 
graduates (N = 46 and 607) to demonstrate the effects 
of study questions on student test performance in an 
introductory college course. In both experiments Ss 
correctly answered study question items 20-30% more 
frequently than nonstudy question probes. Mean per- 
formance on study question items was better than 90% 
during all phases of both experiments. Also studied were 
the effects of grades on test performance, and the 
relationship between long and short sets of study 
questions. Exp I clearly showed the importance of using 
grades to maintain high levels of student test perform- 
ance. Exp II suggested that long sets of study questions 
may produce better performance on probe items than do 
short sets of Study study questions, but the difference 
Dee M us ref)—Journal abstract. 

k velson, Richard J.; Berli i ; 
Ravitch, Michael M. & Loeding, David. (U. Se 
Graduate School of Education, Los Angeles) Effects of 
Position and type of question on learning from prose 
material: Interaction of treatments with individual 
differences. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 66(1), 40-48.—Randomly assigned 72 

Junior college Ss to 1 of 4 treatment groups: position 
(before or after) and type (lower order vs higher order) of 
question placed in prose material. A control group 
(n = 15) had no questions in text. Before instruction, Ss 
received 5 aptitude tests. Instruction consisted of a 1,525- 
word prose passage. Ss were tested immediately and 2 
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wks after instruction. Differences in group means on 4 
measures of achievement usually were statistically 
significant but small. A vocabulary test interacted with 
treatments. Based on these findings, Suggestions are 
offered for adapting instruction to individual learning 
needs: Ss with low vocabulary scores might be assigned 
to text material with higher order questions placed after 
a prose passage, while Ss with high vocabulary scores. 
might be assigned to text without questions. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4050. Singh, Bir. (Coll of Education, Madhya 
Pradesh, India) A review of research in classroom group 
behaviour. Indian Educational Review, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
7(1), 195-208.—Reviews research between 1939-1965 on 
classroom group behavior in relation to cohesiveness, 
communication, structure, norms, goals, composition, 
and leadership. Reference is made to the use of 
techniques, e.g., group decision, problem solving, and 
group observations for changing children's group behav- 
ior in a classroom. (32 ref)—K. C. Panda. 

4051. Smith, Thomas T. & Hurst, James C. (Colorado 
State U., Office of Student Relations) Immediate follow- 
up in orientation program evaluation. Journal of College 
Student Personnel, 1974(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 46-48.—Exam- 
ined whether differing time intervals (immediate or 10 
days) between the end of a college orientation program 
and a follow-up evaluation would result in significant 
different assessments by the parents and students who 
participated. The prediction that gathering the partici- 
pants' evaluations immediately at the end of the program 
would bias results in favor of the program was not 
supported. 

4052. Smythe, P. C.; Jutras, G. C.; Bramwell, J. R. & 
Gardner, Robert C. (London Board of Education, 
England) Second language retention over varying 
intervals. Modern Language Journal, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
57(8), 400-405.— Conducted 2 studies of retention loss in 
2nd-language learning over (a) the summer vacation, and 
(b) the summer vacation plus 1 semester during which 
2nd-language instruction was not given. Study 1 with 220 
Ss dealt specifically with the amount of loss in French 
skills that students might suffer during the summer 
vacation between Grade 9 and Grade 10. 2 dependent 
variables showed a slight increase and a slight decrease 
in retention before and after vacation, thus making the 
results inconclusive. Study 2, an extension of Study 1, 
also examined the effect of duration of time lapse 
between assessments and grade of student. Both these 
effects were significant when evaluated for 150 Ss. The 
Students with the longer interim between instructions 
had impaired skills whereas those with only a summer 
break did not.—R. S. Albin. 

4053. Stauffer, A. J. (U. Georgia) The validity of a 
test for improving learning and measuring achievement 
when administered repeatedly. Educational & Psycholog- 
ical Measurement, 1973(Win), Vol. 33(4), 951-954.—24 
Students enrolled in a graduate course in test and 
measurement were administered a 20-item test 4 times on 
alternate class meetings following a midterm exam which 
indicated relatively low scores. This test, along with a 
parallel form, was administered as the course final exam. 
The mean achievement of the class on the reported 
subtest was significantly higher than on the parallel 
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subtest which was administered only once—R. W. 
Covert. 

4054. Taylor, J. H. (Benfield School, Newcastle upon 
Tyne, England) Newcastle upon Tyne: Asian pupils do 
better than whites. British Journal of Sociology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 24(4), 431-447.—Compared the educa- 
tional achievement of 53 Asian boys (Indian and 
Pakistani) with that of 56 English boys selected in a 
proportional random sample from the same schools. All 
Ss were between 15 yrs old (statutory age for leaving 
school) and 21 yrs old at the time of the interviews. 
Results show that a higher proportion of Asian students 
continued in school past age 15, that Asian boys had 
higher career expectations, and that (in a 3-yr follow-up) 
a higher proportion of Asians gained admission to the 
university. Additional analyses ruled out locality, family 
size, and density of occupation as possible explanations 
of the educational differences. Asian students received 
more educational encouragement from their parents, 
perhaps as a reflection of cultural traditions, and this 
encouragement had the greatest effect on boys who had 
come to England at a young age.—K. G. Shaver. 

4055. Van Mondfrans, Adrian P.; Hiscox, Suzanne B. 
& Gibson, Gregory L. (Brigham Young U.) Response 
requirement and nature of interpolated stories in 
retroactive inhibition in prose. Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1973(Fal), Vol. 42(1), 85-87.— Cites investiga- 
tions into retroactive inhibition (RI) in prose learning 
which have yielded conflicting results, due basically to 
the similarity of the interpolated learning materials, the 
general nature of the materials, and the type of responses 
required. In this study, 190 undergraduates were ran- 
domly assigned to | of 8 treatment groups ina 2 X 4 
factorial design. All Ss read the same original story. They 
then read 2 more stories, either of which might be similar 
Or dissimilar to the original depending upon the 
treatment. Half of the Ss were tested in a multiple-choice 
format and the others in a short-answer essay format. An 
analysis of variance indicated that both response 
Tequirements and similarity of the interpolated stories 
affected RI. The multiple-choice format resulted in more 
Correct answers than did the short answer format, and 
the more closely in time the test followed a story similar 
to the original, the more pronounced the effect of RI. 
—Journal abstract. 

4056. van Zoost, B. L. & Jackson, B. T. (Dalhousie U., 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada) Effects of self-monitor- 
ing and self-administered reinforcement on study 
behaviors. Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 67(5), 216-218.—Studied the effectiveness of self- 
Teinforcement of monitoring study behaviors on the 
Study habits of 43 university students. Ss were exposed to 
an 8-session group study skills program and were 
assigned to 1 of 3 conditions: (a) self-monitoring 
reinforcement of study activities, (b) self-monitoring 
reinforcement of library activities, and (c) no self- 
monitoring of any behavior. All Ss significantly im- 
Proved their study habits following the program an: 
showed significant further gains on a 6-mo follow-up. No 
differences were found among the conditions. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4057. Vandever, Thomas R. (George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers) Phoneme-grapheme consistency, cue empha- 


sis, and decoding. Journal of Experimental Education, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 42(1), 81-84. 162 Ist graders learned 3 
word lists. Half of the Ss learned consistent lists in which 
each grapheme (letter) had a single phoneme (sound). 
The other Ss learned inconsistent lists in which each 
grapheme had a number of different phonemes associat- 
ed with it, Each list was presented an equal number of 
times, with visual, auditory, and kinesthetic cues to word 
Tecognition stressed. The hypothesis that auditory cue 
emphasis would be more effective for consistent lists was 
supported (p < .05), while the hypothesis that consist- 
ent lists would be easier to learn was not. Results suggest 
that method of presentation should be tailored to 
consistency of the words being taught.—Journal abstract. 

4058. Weber, Larry; King, Mary F. & Pitts, George. 
(Virginia Polytechnic Inst. & State U.) Predicting 
success in schools of practical nursing. Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1973(Win), Vol. 33(4), 
943-945.—Used records on 922 graduates of 25 nursing 
schools to determine the students' sex, age, level of 
education, IQ scores, General Aptitude Test Battery 
(GATB) scores, Pre-Admission Classification Examina- 
tion (PACE) scores, and scores on the Virginia State 
Board Examination for practical nurses. Results indicate 
that in selected schools PACE scores are better pre- 
dictors than GATB scores and the use of both appears to 
be excessive.—R. W. Covert. 

4059. Wolk, Stephen & DuCette, Joseph. (U. Mary- 
land, Coll. of Education, Inst. for Child Study) Monetary 
incentive effects upon incidental learning during an 
instructional task, Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 66(1), 90-95.—Conducted 2 experiments 
to analyze incidental learning in regard to additional 
arousal and monetary incentive. 67 male and 81 female 
psychology students scanned passages of a narrative for 
typographical and conceptual errors (intentional per- 
formance) and were tested for the retention of various 
aspects of the story (incidental learning). Specific 
instructional directions increased incidental learning 
without necessarily decreasing intentional performance. 
Less specific instructional arousal interacted with the 
presence or absence of monetary incentive, suggesting 
the deleterious effects of too much motivation and/or 
cognitive support upon the learning of irrelevant task 
material. This interactive effect of incentive and arousal 
extended into the more traditional measures of recall and 
recognition of facts as well as the retention of temporal 
sequences within the material.—Journal abstract. 

4060. Young, James C.; Regedal, Richard & Knapp, 
Robert R. (Kern Community Coll. District, Bakersfield, 
Calif.) The validity of the Tests of Achievement in Basic 
Skills (TABS), Level B, for predicting achievement in 
elementary mathematics. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1973(Win), Vol. 33(4), 909-913.—Tested 
the validity of TABS, Level B, Form 1, in predicting 
teachers’ marks for 198 4th graders, 316 Sth graders, and 
245 6th graders. The TABS was administered during the 
beginning of the school year and marks were obtained at 
the end of the year. Results show that all the TABS 
scores correlated significantly with criteria of achieve- 
ment in mathematics at the 3 grade levels.—R. W. 


Covert. 
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4061. Yule, W. (U. London, Inst. of Psychiatry, 
England) Differential prognosis of reading backward- 
ness and specific reading retardation. British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 43(3), 244—248. 
—Multiple regression techniques have been used very 
infrequently to define samples of children with reading 
difficulties. Earlier studies have shown that children with 
specific reading retardation differ from generally back- 
ward readers on sex distribution, IQ distribution, and 
other factors. Preliminary results of a 5-yr follow-up of 
disabled readers are reported, and evidence is provided 
that while the prognosis for any reading disability is 
poor, children with specific reading retardation have a 
poorer prognosis than backward readers. The distinction 
between backwardness and retardation in reading is seen 
to be both meaningful and of prognostic importance. 
—Journal abstract. 


Special Education 


4062. Barrett, Beatrice H. & McCormack, James E. 
(Walter E. Fernald State School, Waverley, Mass.) 
Varied-teacher tutorials: A tactic for generating credi- 
ble skills in severely retarded people. Mental Retarda- 
tion, 1973(Dec), Vol. 11(6), 14-19.—Describes the use of 
varied-teacher tutorial programs for teaching verbal and 
nonverbal skills to severely retarded children. The 
program was designed to give pupils the Opportunity to 
learn various skills from several different teachers 
(primarily student volunteers) thereby eliminating a 
custodial care program and the often detrimental effects 
of the intense dependency relationship found in a one-to- 
one teacher-pupil relationship. Examples of the progress 
made by specific children in the 4-yr-old program 
described are presented, and the system for coordinating 
the various tutorials is outlined. Advantages of the 
program for the pupils, the student volunteers, and the 
staff members are discussed. A checklist for assessing the 
accuracy of the volunteers is described, and suggestions 
for future research are presented. —L. Gorsey. 

4063. Campbell, Dorothy D. (U. Georgia) Typewriting 
contrasted with handwriting: A circumvention study of 
learning-disabled children. Journal of Special Education, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 7(2), 155-168.—Describes tests in 10 
Public school classrooms of the effects of handwriting 
and typewriting on teaching 
children with poorly developed moto 
25 learning-disabled (LD) Ss, CA 7-10, WISC IQ scores 


above 80, and psychomotor devel 
Tuus psy T development averaging 2.5 


: B) to complete 
worksheets accompanying reading lessons for no 


Typewriting Ss did no handwritin, at home or 

during the study. Reading gain ie compare SE 
showed that the typewriting Ss gained significantly more 
reading vocabulary skills than the handwriting Ss. This 
indicates that using typewriters in the Ist school years 
may help LD children learn to read before ‘their 
developmental lags are overcome. Possible reasons for 
the facilitation effects and implications for the education 
of children with lagging motor skills are discussed. (47 
ref)—Journal abstract. 
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4064. Carr, C. C. & McLaughlin, J. A. (U. Texas, 
Austin) Self-concepts of mentally retarded adults in an 
adult education class. Mental Retardation, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 11(6), 57-59.—Determined the effect of participa- 
tion in an adult education class on the self-concepts of 8 
mentally retarded adults (IQ range, 21-69; mean CA, 
31.5 yrs) and proposed guidelines for measuring the 
retardate’s self-concept. S’s opinion of himself in relation 
to the specific topics presented in class, his view of 
himself in general, his peers’ evaluation of him, and the 
teacher’s prediction of his ability to perform as a member 
of the community were assessed. Individual analysis of 
the self-concept scores revealed no conclusions as to the 
effect of the class. Ss appeared capable of judging 
themselves much like they were judged by others when 
the measuring technique was specific and designed for 
the particular study.—Journal abstract. 

4065. Craig, William N.; Craig, Helen B. & Burke, 
Rosemary. (Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, 
Pittsburgh) Components of Verbotonal instruction for 
deaf students. Language, Speech, & Hearing Services in 
Schools, 1974(Jan), Vol. 5(1), 38-43.—Identifies 6 essen- 
tial components of P. Guberina's Verbotonal system for 
instructing deaf children: (a) use of body movement to 
assist in the production and perception of speech, (b) 
emphasis on acoustic memory for language patterns, (c) 
providing speech and language work in active "play" 
situations, (d) emphasis on language in meaningful 
context or situations, (e) emphasis on low frequency 
response and vibratory clues in perception of spoken 
language patterns, and (f) matching of amplification to 
the deaf person's optimum field of hearing.—S. S. Liu. 

4066. Crandell, John M. & Wallace, David H. 
(Brigham Young U.) Speed reading in braille: An 
empirical study. New Outlook for the Blind, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 68(1), 13-19.—Investigated the effect of 3 treat- 
ments on the reading rate and comprehension of 3 
groups of 23 legally blind braille-reading 16-50 yr olds. 
Ss were randomly assigned to 1 of the 3 treatment 
groups. The Ist group received training in rapid reading, 
the 2nd recognition training followed immediately by 
rapid reading, and the control group only the pre- and 
posttest consisting of Form A and B of the Diagnostic 
Reading Test. Instructions for guiding the teaching 
activities during the 6 days are given. Results indicate 
that speeds up to 225 words/min are feasible without a 
significant loss of comprehension.—4M. J. Stanford. 

4067. Culbertson, Lynda B. (Texas School for the 
Deaf, Austin) CAl—Beneficial teaching tool at Texas 
School for the Deaf. American Annals of the Deaf, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 119(1), 34-40.—More than 15 schools 
for the deaf have been utilizing Computer-Assisted 
Instruction (CAT). The CAI mathematics program led to 
sufficient increases to bring deaf stuc^nts within grade 
point gains of normalhearingstudei rhe background 
and development of the program is described and both 
the mathematics and language arts programs are 
evaluated in relation to their effectiveness for the deaf. 
—C. K. Miller. 

4068. Dorry, George W. & Zeaman, David. (U. 
Connecticut) The use of a fading technique in paired- 
associate teaching of a reading vocabulary with retar- 
dates. Mental Retardation, 1973(Dec), Vol. 11(6), 3-6 
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— Trained two groups of 9 nonreading retarded children 
(MA range, 4.2-6.11 yrs) with a paired-associates 
technique to compare the effects of a fading procedure 
and a standard (simultaneous presentation) method on 
reading-vocabulary acquisition. For the Ist 8-word list, 
the groups received either faded or nonfaded training 
and were tested on the number of words learned. Both 
groups were then given nonfaded training on a 2nd 8- 
word list and were again tested. Results indicate that the 
group which was given faded training on the Ist word list 
Jearned significantly more words from both lists than the 
nonfaded training group (p < .05). Educational signifi- 
cance was seen in the fact that the fading procedure 
could itself be faded. The efficacy of fading is interpreted 
with an attentional explanation: the salience of the 
picture stimuli was reduced by fading, which increased 
the relative salience of the words.—Journal abstract. 

4069. Drabman, Ronald & Spitalnik, Robert. (Florida 
Technological U.) Training a retarded child as a 
behavioral teaching assistant. Journal of Behavior 
Therapy & Experimental Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 4(3), 
269-272.—Describes a behavior modification program 
used to change the classroom disruptive behavior of 3 
retarded children by allowing one of them, a 14-yr-old 
boy, to serve as a “helper” and distribute candy 
reinforcers for good behavior. Appropriate behavior by 
him and the 2 most disruptive children improved through 
this program. 

4070. Feshbach, Seymour & Adelman, Howard. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Remediation of learning prob- 
lems among the disadvantaged. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 66(1), 16-28.—Carried out a 
3-yr project to help clarify whether variations in school 
input can remedy academic deficiencies among the 
disadvantaged. The experiment focused on the effect of 
an intensive, individualized, and integrated remedial 
program on groups of disadvantaged youngsters with 
learning problems. There were 60 Ss from elementary 
and junior high schools in the Ist academic year of the 
program, 80 in the 2nd year and 80 in the 3rd. The 
disadvantaged Ss learned as effectively as a comparable 
group of middle-class Ss and significantly better than 
disadvantaged Ss enrolled in a more traditional compen- 
satory education program. These findings held for young 
adolescents as well as for elementary-age children. The 
Study provides evidence of the favorable consequently 
for the disadvantaged of comprehensive, as contrasted 
with piecemeal, educational programs. (23 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4071. Finkenbinder, Ronald L. (Mechanicsburg Area 
School District, Pa.) A descriptive study of the Goldman- 
Fristoe-Woodcock Test of Auditory Discrimination and 
selected reading variables with primary school children. 
Journal of Special Education, 1973(Sum), Vol. 72), 
125-131,—Evaluated the relationship between the Gold- 
man-Fristoe-Woodcock Test of Auditory Discrimination 
(GFW) and selected reading variables, using correlation 
procedures. The 242 Ss were Caucasian children from a 
suburban middle-class school district, randomly selected 
from kindergarten through 3rd grade in 2 schools. Ss 
Suspected of having a hearing loss were referred to the 
school nurse for further audiometric tests. No substantial 
relationships were found between CA, MA, and the 
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Selected reading variables, nor were the test-retest 
reliability correlations substantial. Internal consistency 
of both subtests of the GFW was low; however, by the 
3rd grade the Quiet subtest began to show a positive 
relationship with the variables. It is concluded that the 
construct validity of the GFW suggests some promise, 
but its use as a predictor of reading achievement from 
kindergarten through 3rd grade is questionable. More 
research and refinement of the test at the 3rd grade is 
considered needed to make it more discriminatory. 
—Journal abstract. 

4072. Hardy, Richard E. & Cull, John G. (Eds.). 
(Virginia Commonwealth U.) Educational and psychoso- 
cial aspects of deafness. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1974. xv, 197 p. 

4073. Holowinsky, Ivan Z. (Rutgers State U.) Special 
education in Eastern Europe. Journal of Special Educa- 
tion, 1973(Fal), Vol. 7(3), 329-331.—Briefly describes 
research conducted in the Soviet Union on sensory 
impairment, and new methods developed there for 
teaching reading and arithmetic to blind, deaf, and deaf- 
mute children. (15 ref) 

4074. Hughes, Virginia; Wilkie, Faye & Murphy, 
Harry J. (California State U., Interpreting Div., Nor- 
thridge) The use of interpreters in an integrated, liberal 
arts setting. Journal of Rehabilitation of the Deaf, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 7(3), 17-19.—Discusses the participation 
of deaf people in a class training leaders (hearing adults) 
for work among the deaf. As a result of the decision to 
enroll deaf adults in this training program, 115 hearing 
impaired students were served by Campus Services for 
the deaf at a California state university. 3 critical 
decision points in the use of interpreters at the college 
are discussed: recruiting, assigning to classes, and 
evaluation. About 95% of the 38 parttime interpreters 
were themselves students at the university. Assignment 
to class was based on an interpreter's skills and the 
demands of the classroom. Evaluation of interpreters 
occurred at regular intervals. The record of 100 deaf 
graduates with earned master of arts degrees indicates 
the successful use of interpreters in an integrated college 
setting.—R. S. Albin. 

4075. Kauffman, James M.; Hallahan, Daniel P: 
Payne, James S. & Ball, Donald W. (U. Virginia) 
Teaching/learning: Quantitative and functional analysis 
of educational performance. Journal of Special Educa- 
tion, 1973(Fal), Vol. 7(3), 261-268.—Stresses the need, 
particularly in special education, for a performance- 
based model of teaching effectiveness and describes the 3 
common features of such models: learner outcomes, 
conditions for learning, and rate of acquisition. An 
effectiveness formula is developed and discussed; its 
advantages and current limitations are presented. (19 ref) 

4076. Kazdin, Alan E. & Klock, Joan. (Pennsylvania 
State U.) The effect of nonverbal teacher approval on 
student attentive behavior. Journal of Applied Behavior 
Analysis, 1973(Win), Vol. 6(4), 643-654. —Examined the 
effect of contingent nonverbal teacher approval on 
student attentive behavior in à classroom with 12 
retarded 7-12 yr olds. After baseline data were gathered 
on contingent verbal and nonverbal teacher approval 
ive behavior, the teacher was instruct- 


and student attenti r 
ed to increase her use of contingent nonverbal approval 
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(smiles and physical contact) and to maintain her 
baseline level of verbal approval. After a reversal phase, 
the nonverbal approval phase was reinstated. Nonverbal 
teacher behaviors increased during the experimental 
phases, whereas verbal teacher approval (alone or in 
conjunction with nonverbal behaviors) did not increase. 
Attentive behavior increased for 11 Ss during the phases 
in which contingent nonverbal teacher approval in- 
creased. Correlational data suggest that nonverbal 
teacher approval accounted for student behavior change 
to a greater extent than did changes in the amount of 
teacher approval per se or in the teacher’s use of verbal 
approval. (31 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4077. Lane, Helen S. (Central Inst. for the Deaf, St. 
Louis, Mo.) Pre-school education for deaf children. In 
R. E. Hardy & J. G. Cull (Eds.), Educational and 
psychosocial aspects of deafness. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C Thomas, 1974. xv, 197 p.—Notes that early identifica- 
tion of hearing loss is critical in the education of the deaf 
child. It is suggested that preschool educational pro- 
grams for the deaf should include a complete diagnostic 
evaluation of the child's hearing loss, mental ability, and 
vocalizations; parental counseling and involvement in 
the program; and adequate teacher education. (15 ref) 

4078. Lerner, Janet W. (Northwestern U.) Systems 
analysis and special education. Journal of Special 
Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. 7(1), 15-26.—Describes the 
components, dimensions, and models of systems analy- 
sis. 5 types of systems are outlined (taxonomy, hierarchy, 
transformational-operational, decision tree, and correc- 
tional) and applied to special education programs and 
theories. Other concepts from systems analysis—feed- 
back mechanisms, flow diagrams, logical operations, and 
conversion rules—are discussed.—L. Gorsey. 

4079. MeVey, G. F. (Boston U., School of Education) 
Learning experiences via educational technology for the 
EMR. Mental Retardation, 1973(Dec), Vol. 11(6), 49-53. 
—Describes specific instances where audiovisual aids 
have been effective in facilitating learning of the 
educable mentally retarded. Examples range from media 
used solely as attention-orienting psychophysiological 
stimuli to instances in which media are used to develop 
more complex concept-building skills. Student participa- 
tion in the development and utilization of audiovisual 
media is highly recommended. A behaviorally oriented 
rationale for continued use of such media is proposed, 
and a basic budget and list of technical support 
components are provided. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4080. Minamide, Yoshifumi. (Tokyo Metropolitan 

Rehabilitation Center for the Physically & Mentally 
Handicapped, Japan) [The experimental Study of the 
visual perception of deaf pupils: I. On the discrimination 
of the gliding rate difference.] (Japn) Japanese Journal 
of Special Education, 1973(Jun), Vol. 11(1), 1-6.—De- 
scribes the evaluation of a training method of lipreading 
without giving the lip movements as stimuli. Circles 
which changed their size at various rates (i.e., gliding) 
were presented on film to 15 male and 5 female students 
with normal IQ and vision, but severe hearing losses, 
who indicated which of 2 circles changed size faster. 
Data indicate that there are 2 mechanisms involved in 
Bliding rates—one for short gliding times and the other 
for long gliding times.—English summary. 
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4081. Oakland, Thomas D.; Williams, Fern C, & 
Harmer, William R. (U. Texas) A longitudinal study of 
auditory perception and reading instruction with first. 
grade Negro children. Journal of Special Education, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 7(2), 141—154.— Briefly reviews previous 
research which shows that children of lower socioeco- 
nomic status (SES) are deficient in auditory-perception 
abilities and reading achievement and suggests that 
deficits in auditory abilities may attenuate development 
of reading skills. In 1968-1969 2 strategies were imple- 
mented in an attempt to increase the reading achieve- 
ment of 31 black lower-SES Ist graders (with 31 others 
serving as controls): (a) auditory-perception training and 
(b) supplemental reading instruction that did not rely 
heavily upon auditory-perception abilities. 2-yr follow- 
up data on the Ss indicated that auditory-perception 
training alone did not increase reading achievement, It is 
concluded that reading instruction designed to circum- 
vent perceptual deficits may prove effective and deserves 
further research. (35 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4082. Porter, Elaine C. (Dade County Public Schools, 
Miami, Fla.) Operant audiometry with the trainable 
mentally retarded: Implications for the public school 
speech and hearing clinician. Language, Speech, & 
Hearing Services in Schools, 1974(Jan), Vol. 5(1), 49-54. 
—Describes an operant audiometry technique for use in 
public schools to condition trainable mentally retarded 
Children. The conditioning procedure consists of rein- 
forcing a child with a sweet when he responds to a tone 
by placing a block in a box and withdrawing reinforce- 
ment when he responds in the absence of a signal. The 
initial tone must be loud enough to encourage S's 
response, and some prompting may be necessary at the 
beginning. Audiometric testing follows the conditioning 
sessions. The successful conditioning of 3 Ss with the 
technique is described.—S. S. Liu. 

4083. Ross, Dorothea M.; Ross, Sheila A. & 
Kuchenbecker, Shari L. (U. California, San Francisco) 
Rhythm training for educable mentally retarded child- 
ren. Mental Retardation, 1973(Dec), Vol. 11(6), 20-23. 
—Used intentional training and modeling procedures to 
teach rhythm skills to 14 educable mentally retarded 
children (CA range, 87-118 mo; MA range, 57-89 mo) in 
the context of small group rhythm bands, predance- 
movement activities, games, and stories. The 14 Ss in the 
experimental group participated in an intensive, 4-wk 
program while 14 control Ss (of similar CA and MA) 
Spent time in a traditional primary music program, 
control Ss also participated in an unrelated project under 
motivational conditions similar to those in the rhythm 
program. Results of the posttest rhythm measure show 
that the experimental Ss significantly improved SE 
their pretest performance (p < .0005). The contro 
group showed no improvement in rhythm skills. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. - 

4084. Ross, Dorothea M.; Ross, Sheila A. & Dowie 
Martha L. (U. California, San Francisco) Intentiona 
training vs observational learning of mediational strate- 
gies in EMR children. American Journal of Mat 
Deficiency, 1973(Nov), Vol. 78(3), 292-299.—Obtaine 
measures of ability to learn paired associates and 0 
mediational skill for 36 86-120 mo old educable mentally 
retarded children. 12 Ss in the intentional training 
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condition over a 5-wk period were given 5 hrs of explicit 
training in formulating mediational links within the 
context of a story and table game program. The 12 Ss in 
the observational learning condition were exposed to the 
same materials and to live and symbolic models who 
formulated mediational links. The controls participated 
in a story and table game program with no direct 
training or modeling of mediational links. Posttraining 
measures show that mediational skills were acquired as 
effectively through observational learning as through 
intentional training. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4085. Schenck, William E. (U. Connecticut) Pictures 
and the indefinite quantifier in verbal problem solving 
among EMR children. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1973(Nov), Vol. 78(3), 272-276.—Compared 
2 groups of 36 educable mentally retarded children 
differentiated on the basis of MA (mean MA = 87.94 
and 106.19 mo) for solving verbal arithmetic problems 
under various conditions. The problems were varied by 
the presence or absence of extraneous information and 
the use of an indefinite quantifier as opposed to 
numerals. All problems were accompanied by pictures. 
Both MA groups demonstrated significantly inferior 
performance on problems with extraneous information. 
However, the higher-MA group evidenced superior 
performance on problems with the indefinite quantifier 
and extraneous information than on problems with 
numerals and extraneous information. The possibility of 
using the indefinite quantifier for verbal problem-solving 
instruction is suggested.—Journal abstract. 

4086. Semmel, Melvyn L; Sitko, Merrill & Kreider, 
James. (Indiana U., Center for Innovation in Teaching 
the Handicapped) The relationship of pupil-teacher 
interactions in classrooms for the TMR to pupil gain in 
communication skills. Mental Retardation, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 11(6), 7-13.—Compared the classroom verbal 
interaction patterns of 6 teachers whose trainable 
mentally retarded pupils revealed relatively high gains on 
the communications subscale of the Cain-Levine Social 
Competency Scale with the interaction patterns of 6 
teachers whose students revealed little or no gain on the 
subscale. Results of the interaction analysis reveal that 
the high-gain teachers were significantly less restrictive in 
their teaching styles than the low-gain teachers. The 
high-gain teachers tended to have less teaching experi- 
ence and were generally younger than the low-gain 
leachers. Implications for special education teacher 
training programs are considered.—Journal abstract. 

4087. Serwer, Blanche L.; Shapiro, Bernard J. & 
Shapiro, Phyllis P. (Boston U.) The comparative effec- 
tiveness of four methods of instruction on the achieve- 
ment of children with specific learning disabilities. 
Journal of Special Education, 1973(Fal), Vol. 7(3); 
241-249.—Tested the effectiveness of the direct remedia- 
tion technique (Distar Reading Method), the indirect 
method, the combined method, and no remediation 
(controls) on 4 groups of children with specific learning 
disabilities (N = 62). The indirect and combined 
groups showed better achievement during the experimen- 
tal year than the direct and control groups- Procedures, 
Tesults, and qualifications of the study are presented in 
detail. (30 ref) 
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4088. Shiach, G. McG. (Cambridgeshire & Isle of Ely 
Education Authority, England) The effectiveness of a 
en MUNI Development Kit with severely 
3 ormal children. British Journal of Educational 

sychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 43(3), 294-297.—Studied an 
experimental group (n = 11) and a control group 
(n = 10) of severely subnormal children. The experimen- 
tal group was given daily instruction with Level P of the 
Peabody Language Development Kits. Both groups were 
pre- and posttested on some subtests of the Illinois Test 
of Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA). After a 10-mo 
period, the experimental group showed significant gains 
over the control group on the ITPA subtest scores. Some 
caution is advised in interpreting these results.—Journal 
abstract. 

4089. Somervill, John W.; Warnberg, Larry S. & Bost, 
Diana E. (Southern Illinois U.) Effects of cubicles versus 
increased stimulation on task performance by first- 
grade males perceived as distractible and nondistracti- 
ble. Journal of Special Education, 1973(Sum), Vol. 7(2), 
169-185.—Assigned 24 distractible and 24 nondistracti- 
ble Ist-grade males to 1 of 6 groups, each serving under 1 
of 3 conditions: increased stimulation (auditory and 
visual), decreased stimulation (3-sided cubicles), and 
normal conditions. All Ss performed 10 different tasks, 1 
aday. A2 x 3 X 10 analysis of variance was used to 
analyze differences in task-completion times for all Ss. A 
significant difference in completion times was obtained 
between distractible and nondistractible Ss. Effects of 
the 3 treatment conditions were all nonsignificant. A 
post hoc analysis indicated that black Ss were rated by 
teachers as distractible significantly more often than 
white Ss, and white Ss were rated as nondistractible 
significantly more often than black Ss. Distractible black 
Ss had significantly longer completion times than 
distractible white Ss. No significant differences in IQ 
were obtained among the 6 groups or between black and 
white Ss. Data are interpreted as offering no support for 
the use of cubicles within the public school system. (16 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

4090. Stanley, Julian C. (Johns Hopkins U.) Acceler- 
ating the educational progress of intellectually gifted 
youths. Educational Psychologist, 1973(Fal), Vol. 10(3), 
133-146.—Contends that aptitude and achievement tests 
designed for much older students are invaluable for 
finding extremely high ability at younger ages. Results of 
the Ist 2 yrs of the Study of Mathematically and 
Scientifically Precocious Youth are examined to show 
that considerable educational acceleration is not only 
feasible but also desirable for gifted young people who 
are eager to move ahead. Skipping school grades, taking 
college courses part-time, studying in special courses, 
and entering college early are inexpensive supplements 
to regular school practices. The usual in-grade, nonaccel- 
erative “enrichment” procedures often recommended for 
intellectually gifted children are not advocated. An 
heuristic overview of the main assumptions and findings 
of the study thus far is presented. (15. ref}—Journal 


abstract. 


4091. Stephenson, William T. (Oakland Schools 


Speech & Hearing Clinic, Pontiac, Mich.) The Oakland 


Schools prevention plan. Language, Speech, & Hearing 
Services in Schools, 1974(Jan), Vol. 5(1), 55-58.—De- 
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scribes a program for preventing speech and language 
handicaps. The program consists of 3 phases: (a) the 
classroom phase of kindergarten and Ist grade articula- 
tion programs, in which the material and method are 
incorporated into classroom teaching in the form of 
Progressing from gross sound discrimination to the 
particular phonemes that are troublesome to children; 
(b) the language experience phase, in which the most 
important element is the modification of classroom 
structure with emphasis on oral communication; and (c) 
the parent workshop phase, in which parents learn how 
to teach their child to talk through audiotapes, slides, a 
movie, and a narrative. —S. S. Liu. 

4092. Whorton, James E. & Shaw, Leland G. (U. 
Florida) The dimensional effects of instructional mate- 
tials. Journal of Special Education, 1973(Fal), Vol. 7(3), 
251-260.—Taught 6 money concepts to 2 groups of 
educable mentally retarded public school students. For 
50 Ss the teachers used only 2-dimensional materials; for 
33 Ss only 3-dimensional materials. Learning perform- 
ance was the same for both groups. 
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4093. Benoit, Robert B. & Mayer, G. Roy. (California 
State U., Los Angeles) Extinction: Guidelines for its 
selection and use. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 52(5), 290-295.— Discusses the use of 
"extinction" as a classroom behavior modification 
technique, whether or not the counselor should suggest 
its use in a given situation, and how to insure its maximal 
effectiveness once it is chosen as an appropriate 
procedure. Questions to be considered when deciding 
whether or not to use extinction, and guidelines for its 
best use, are presented in a flow chart for quick use by 
practitioners.—Journal abstract. 

4094. Bhatt, Mahendrika C. (A. G. Teachers’ Coll., 
Ahmedabad, India) Adaptation and Standardization of 
the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Gujarati children. 
Indian Educational Review, 1972(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 31-52. 
—Tested 220 boys and 220 girls equally drawn from 11 
age groups (5-15 yrs old) and studying in Grades 1-11 in 
12 different schools representing all socioeconomic 
Status levels. Age-wise scaled scores were determined 
separately for verbal, performance, and full scale of the 
adapted WISC scale. Factor loadings of the subscales are 
RM peur reliability, test-retest, and 
validity coefficients were also determi 
e RE ermined. (16 ref) —K. 

4095. Bonniol, Jean J. (U. Provence, Research Unit of 
Psychology, Aix-en Provence, France) [Appraisal behav- 
iors in the evaluation of school examinations: A study of 
their determinants.] (Fren) Bulletin. de Psychologie, 
1973-1974, Vol. 27(1-4), 202-205.— Presents a descrip- 
tive summary of a research study in which analysis of 
selected behaviors functioning in a school examination 

grading task accounted for differences between stated 
criteria and their application in practice, 

4096. Bradley, Richard W. (Southern Illinois U) 
Preservice occupational information and vocational 
guidance curriculum: An evaluation. Counselor Educa- 
tion & Supervision, 1973(Dec), Vol. 13(2), 117-128.—At- 
tempted to identify the strong and weak areas in the 
counselor education curriculum. Interviews were con- 
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ducted with 197 counselors and 21 counselor educators 
concerning the extent of course coverage actually and 
ideally devoted to 22 content areas. Arranging the 
ratings for these areas from highest to lowest suggests a 
hierarchial emphasis for these topics in curriculum 
planning. Within-group and between-group comparisons 
show which types of curriculum are considered most 
advantageous by both counseling practitioners and 
counseling professors. (20 ref)—Journal abstract, 

4097. Brooks, B. David. (Norwalk-La Mirada Unified 
School District, Centennial Intermediate School, Calif.) 
Contingency contracts with truants. Personnel & Guid. 
ance Journal, 1974(Jan), Vol. 52(5), 316—320.— Describes 
the use of contingency contracts in 2 cases of high school 
truancy. The advantages of contracting are that (a) it is 
not a time-consuming procedure, (b) it places the 
responsibility on the student, (c) it also places some 
degree of responsibility on the parents, and (d) it 
indicates to the student that the counselor is willing to 
work out a program and carry out his part of an 
agreement. It is suggested that when contracts are less 
successful, the terms should be analyzed to see whether 
the rewards were too weak, too powerful, too far in the 
future, or irrelevant to the student.—/. Davis. 

4098. Burnside, Robert W. (Schoolcraft Coll., Office 
of Student Affairs) Group counseling technique for 
adults returning to college. Journal of College Student 
Personnel, 1974(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 62.— Describes a com- 
munity college course which uses a human potential 
seminar model to counsel adults who are returning to 
college. The program involves the administration of the 
Kuder Occupational Interest Survey, exercises for self- 
understanding and increasing self-esteem, and discus- 
sions of problems of campus life and vocational 
planning. 

4099. Clopton, James R. & Neuringer, Charles. (U. 
Kansas) An MMPI scale to measure scholastic personal- 
ity in women. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
37(3), 963-966.—On the basis of response frequencies, 68 
MMPI items significantly differentiated in each of 2 
analyses between 60 female National Merit test semifi- 
nalists and 60 female undergraduates. Inspection of the 
68 items Suggests 2 general types of items: those showing 
an emphasis on intellectual pursuit and those involving f 
denial of any worries or difficulties. Maturationa 
differences and different conditions of test administra- 
tion may have produced some of the differences in 
response frequencies between criterion and compa 
Ss. It is concluded, however, that there is a GE 
indication that high scholastic potential of women can be 
predicted from a scale consisting of personality invento 
ry items.—Journal abstract. ET 

4100. Deo, Pratibha & Gupta, Arun K. (Panjab U 
Chandigarh, India) A comparison of the criteria fo! 
identifying over and underachievers. Indian Education” 
Review, 1972(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 153-167.—Examined Ru 
fication procedures of over- and underachievers 2 
establish agreement between different methods of ident 
fication and verbal and nonverbal tests of intelligence. i 
boys and 17 girls from Grade 8 served as Ss. Aggrega S 
marks of important subjects over 3 examinations p 
used as the achievement score. IQ was determined by 


Using Mehta’s group intelligence test and Ravens 
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Progressive Matrices. Merits of T-score, regression 

weights, percentiles, teacher's ratings, and identification 

by teachers are noted. Different criteria using the same 

achievement score and intelligence score did not show a 

very high correspondence for classification of students as 
over- and underachievers. (15 ref)—K. C. Panda. 

4101. Espin, Oliva M. & Renner, Richard R. (U. 

| Florida) Counseling: A new priority in Latin America. 

Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1974(Jan), Vol. 52(5), 

297-301.—Briefly surveys recent Latin American efforts 

in the areas of educational guidance and vocational 

counseling. Some of the underlying social, cultural, and 

educational conditions that have helped shape recent 

trends are explained. There has been an increasing use of 

innovative apprenticeship training and student loan 

programs, which have greatly increased demands for the 

provision of guidance services in recent years. Despite 

the problem of underprofessionalization, the field of 

yocational guidance and counseling is growing in 

importance in the Latin American countries. An anno- 


tated bibliography is appended. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
4102. Flores, Virginia. (St. Paul Public Schools, 
Minn.) Guidance and counseling: On the way in, or on 
the way out. Pupil Personnel Services Journal, 1973, Vol. 
2(3), 20-24. —Discusses the role of guidance and counsel- 
ing in today's schools. The old model was designed to 
assist a limited number of children who stood out 
because they could not succeed in the classroom. 
Counselors were often overtrained for the job they were 
doing. Suggestions are presented for changing and 
improving counselor role requirements. The emphasis on 
Biving tests must become one of providing more 
information for the student. Counselors must be trained 
to cope with the sexual problems they are asked to 
tolerate. They should come to their jobs with extensive 
Broup skills so that they can interpret data, provide 
orientation and career information, help students resolve 
conflicts, deal with school concerns, and share with 
others. New counselor programs in 2 cities are described. 
—R. S. Albin. 
Jm Gorth, William P. & Hambleton, Ronald K. (U. 
EC usetts) Measurement considerations for criteri- 
Us paced testing and special education. Journal of 
GC Education, 1972(Win), Vol. 6(4), 303-314.—De- 
ae and compares the objectives of criterion- and 
ty SC erenced testing. Issues of item analysis, reliabili- 
| P : EEN of criterion-referenced tests are consid- 
Bul à brief experiment with 110 llth graders is 
GE zio show how selecting various item statistics In 
affect (ung criterion-referenced tests can significantly 
(s ee Tesults. Several uses of criterion-referenced 
‘eae 2 iscussed—instructional modules, submodules 
SE activity packages,” and a curriculum 
ment Mo _ Program entitled “Comprehensive Achieve- 
ae Beene, (7 ref)—L. Gorsey. 
The Anxie ardy, Richard E. Test review Nos. 13 & 14: 
doo ty Scale for the Blind; Visual Efficiency Scale. 
217-219 See Education, 1973(Sum), Vol. HEI 
E ees 2 new tests in the area of visual 
eBid: avorable features of the Anxiety Scale for 
E are the ease with which it can be given to fairly 
groups of Ss, its satisfactory reliability and validity, 
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and its high relationship wi ` i 

Scale. The m Pies oak Bae 
seen of sound reliability and validity. The d 
EE see accompanies it appears to contain a 
ES EE component, but the measure- 
present Se CEET ` 

4105. Ho, Man K. (U. Oklahoma, School of Social 
Work) Outreach approach to counseling with foreign 
sens Meer of College Student Personnel, 
rr We (1), 66.—Because of a noticeable 
oe in foreign student involvement in the university 

unity and with other foreign students, a counseling 
program using indigenous foreign student leaders was 
developed to assist foreign students in adjusting to the 
university environment and coping with personal prob- 
lems. Training of the leaders is discussed and an 
evaluation of the program is briefly presented. 

4106. Hogenson, Dennis L. (Robbinsdale Public — 
Schools, Minn.) A multidiscipline approach to the 
inschool management of acutely anxious and depressed 
students in a large urban senior high school setting. 
Pupil Personnel Services Journal, 1973, Vol. 3(1), 29-31. 
—Criticizes the practice on the part of school psycholo- 
gists of often referring troubled adolescents to clinics and 
Other counseling centers. Large numbers of outside 
referrals may be the result of feelings of insecurity, 
laziness, or egocentrism of the referring psychologist. 
Criteria that should be considered when making am 
outside referral include: (a) Is suicide a real possibility? 
(b) Is there a real likelihood that the referral will be 
helpful? (c) Can the student's family afford the cost? An 
in-school program for handling depressed and anxious 
adolescents is described. Daily contact between the 
psychologist and disturbed student is made followed by 
personality, intelligence, and achievement testing. A 
social worker contacts the family and establishes 
rapport. The school counselor contacts teachers about 
the pupil. Vocational counseling is offered to the student 
since postgraduation plans are often the cause of his 
anxiety. The program is considered successful and is 
discussed in terms of the role of the school psychologist. 
—R. S. Albin. 

4107. Humphrey, Jean M. & Rice, James A. (U. 
Houston) An evaluation of several methods of predict- 
ing full-scale IQ from the ITPA. Journal of Special 
ing ation. 1973(Sum), Vol. TQ), 133-140.—Investigated 
the usefulness of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
‘Abilities (ITPA) as a predictor of IQ. 3 methods of 
estimating from the ITPA IQ were considered. One of 
these, the Stanford-Binet (S-B) IQ, was provided by the 


manual but lacked cross-validation. The other estimates 


i i ds which might be used more 
involved simpler methods Kë D. bet 


ed to 138 4-10 yr old children, with 2 
subgrouj i 
(5 115) and the low IQ subgroup 


child 3 estima! 
compared 1o 

i between the FSIQ imate 
Soke and comparable to the reliability 


reported for the ITPA (87). It is concluded that for 
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practical purposes any one of the 3 IQ estimates will 
serve equally well. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. = 

4108. Karma, Kai. The ability to structure acoustic 

material as a measure of musical aptitude: l. 
Background theory and pilot studies. Research Bulletin, 
Institute of Education, University of Helsinki, 1973(Nov), 
No. 38, 19 p.—Discusses existing measures of musical 
aptitude, contending that abstract objective tests are 
often mechanical and narrow, while subjective tests 
depend too much on the culture and training of the 
individual tested. Musical aptitude is redefined as the 
ability to conceive the structure of acoustic material. 
Personality traits and sensory capacity are not involved 
in this definition. A test to measure structuring ability is 
being developed; preliminary versions have been tried 
with 10-yr-old elementary school boys and girls and with 
30 music institute students 10-18 yrs old. With further 
modification, the test will be used in selecting applicants 
to music schools, and efforts will be made to determine 
its predictive validity —I. Davis. 

4109. Klas, Leroy D. & Peters, Herman J. (Memorial 
U. Newfoundland, St. John’s, Canada) Counseling 
interview techniques: A comparison of theory and 
practice. Counselor Education & Supervision, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 13(2), 137-143.—Compared the counseling inter- 
view techniques learned in counseling preparation with 
those considered useful in actual counseling. A question- 
naire was administered to 30 male and female counselors 
of differing ages and training backgrounds who were 
selected from a variety of urban and suburban high 
schools. 15 techniques showed a low correlation between 
theory and practice and 16 showed highly significant 
correlations. Possible reasons for the discrepancies 
between theory and practice are discussed. Many 
techniques were rated higher in practice than in theory, 
indicating that counselors tend to be more active and 
involved than their academic preparation had recom- 
mended.—J. Davis. 

4110. Patterson, Lewis E. (Cleveland State U.) Girls" 
careers: Expression of identity. Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly, 1973(Jun), Vol. 21(4), 269-275.— Discusses 
reasons why vocational counseling has had little impact 
on career plans for girls. The adolescent girl is often a 
reluctant client who is involved in identity issues. 
Suggestions are offered for more effective approaches. 

4111. Peterson, Donald M.; Wilson, JoAnne M. & 
Johnson, Ralph H. (Roosevelt High School, Minneapolis, 
Minn.) Fact or fallacy: Counselors relate equally well to 
all students: Minneapolis Public Schools. Pupil Person- 
nel Services Journal, 1973, Vol. 3(1), 6-13.—Adminis- 
tered the Counseling Accountability Questionnaires to 
9th and 12th graders to determine through actual student 
response how counseling services were perceived by 
students in the Minneapolis Public Schools. Of special 
interest was the relationship between the student's 

perceptions of counselor effectiveness and the counselor- 
-student relationship as described by (a) frequency of 
student-counselor interviews, (b) sex, (c) race, (d) 
students’ post high school educational goals, and (e) 
students’ marks in school. Results indicate that students 
perceived their counselors as competent, helpful, and 
responsive. The assumption that counselors do not relate 
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as effectively to minority group students was not 
supported.—R. S. Albin. 

4112. Price, Jay R.; Martuza, Victor R. & Crouse, 
James H. (U. Delaware, Coll. of Education) Construct 
validity of test items measuring acquisition of informa- 
tion from line graphs. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 66(1), 152-156.— Tested a system, based 
on 2 types of information and 3 types of informational 
units, for classifying graph information and generating 
test items to assess learning. 36 undergraduates served as 
Ss. An analysis of variance indicated differences in 
learning predictable from the classification system; 
however, a multitrait-multimethod matrix analysis failed 
to provide evidence of trait validity for the system's 
informational constructs. In view of these results, a 
graph information-processing strategy is proposed in 
which Ss utilize data point information.—Journal 
abstract. 

4113. Proger, Barton B. Test review No. 15: The pupil 
rating scale: Screening for learning disabilities by 
Helmer R. Myklebust. Journal of Special Education, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 7(3), 311-317.—Describes and evaluates 
a test for normal children 4-8 yrs old or for retarded 
persons of any age. The verdict is generally favorable, 
but a few criticisms are offered, e.g., the absence of any 
measure of reliability. It is recommended by its ease of 
usage and interpretation and is described as "psychome- 
trically eloquent.” 

4114. Proger, Barton P. Test review No. 11: Tests of 
Achievement in Basic Skills. Journal of Special 
Education, 1972(Win), Vol. 6(4), 411—416.—Describes the 
administration, scoring, interpretation, reliability, and 
validity data of the Tests of Achievement in Basic Skills 
(TABS), a measure of arithmetic skills by J. C. Young 
and R. R. Knapp. It is concluded that the TABS is an 
effective combination of both criterion- and norm- 
referenced assessments and has adequate reliability and 
validity. 

4115. Reardon, Robert C. (Florida State U., Counsel- 
ing Center) The counselor and career information 
services. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 14(6), 495-500.—Outlines a conceptual 
framework for the creation of information systems to 
promote the career development of college students. The 
enhancement of personal and system development are 
identified as 2 basic domains of the counselor's work, 
and specific activities involving the development and 
maintenance of information systems in both areas are 
suggested. (24 ref) 

4116. Rubin, Howard S. & Cohen, Helen A. (Cook 
County School of Nursing, Health & Hosp. Governing 
Commission, Chicago, Ill.) Group counseling and reme- 
diation: A two-faceted intervention approach to the 
Problem of attrition in nursing education. Journal d 
Educational Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 67(5). 195-198. 
—Investigated the effectiveness of brief group therapy 
for underachievement and of remediation for deficien- 
cies in basic skills, in reducing the attrition rate of 
female student nurses. Ss whose entering California Test 
of Achievement scores or GPA’s indicated risk of 
academic failure were interviewed: those with hi 
Scores (n — 32 underachievers) received appropriate 
therapy, those with low scores and no motivation 


son 
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roblems (n = 8) received remediation, and those with 
low scores plus motivational problems (n = 8) received 
both (20 hrs total for each). Results indicate that a 
significant decrease in attrition rate was attained by the 
foregoing techniques. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4117. Seals, James M. & Prichard, Charles H. 
(Oklahoma State U., Stillwater) Nonverbal behavior as a 
dimension of counselor subroles. Counselor Education & 
Supervision, 1973(Dec), Vol. 13(2), 150-154.—Analyzed 
videotape recordings of initial interviews by 30 experi- 
enced secondary school counselors. The counseling 
subroles assumed during each interview were identified 
and the nonverbal behaviors were categorized. The 
average frequency of the nonverbal behaviors in each 
subrole was then determined. Nonverbal behavior as a 
whole showed high percentages of talk behavior and 
hand movements, low percentages of head support and 
the shift categories. In the individual subroles, the 
frequency with which the nonverbal behaviors were used 
tended to differ, except in the reflecting subrole where 
frequency of use tended to be similar. Results support 
the use of nonverbal behaviors to evaluate communica- 
tion by counselors.—I. Davis. 

4118. Sharma, T. R. (Punjabi U., Patiala, India) 
Measuring intelligence through bicycle drawings. Indian 
Educational Review, 1972(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 1-30.—Con- 
structed and standardized a 75-point bicycle drawing 
scale for measuring intelligence of 11—16 yr old children. 
The sample included 2,863 Ss randomly selected from 30 
schools in Class 5-10. Age norms were established. No 
sex difference in intelligence score was obtained. 
Reliability coefficients of the test for the different age 
groups, using test-retest, split-half, and KR-21 were all 
above .80. Validity coefficients were also determined by 
correlating test scores with teacher's estimate, children's 
scholastic achievement, Goodenough's test, and Jenkin's 
test. (37 ref)—K. C. Panda. 

4119. Shelton, Judith E. (Oklahoma State U., Stillwa- 
ter) Counselor characteristics and effectiveness in 
serving economically disadvantaged and advantaged 
males. Counselor Education & Supervision, 1973(Dec). 
Vol. 13(2), 129-136.—Compared the personality charac- 
teristics of 60 male and female counselors serving 
economically disadvantaged and advantaged males in 
junior and senior high schools using the 16 PF. A 
Counseling Evaluation Inventory composite client-rating 
score, derived from 7 male clients and determined for 
each counselor, was the effectiveness criterion. Male 
clients from both economic populations perceived as 
effective those male counselors who expressed character- 
istics associated with the popular American masculine 
stereotype and those female counselors who showed 
Characteristics associated with the popular American 
feminine stereotype. The specification equations of the 
Institute for Personality and Ability Testing, one for 
each sex applied to the results of the 16 PF, provide a 
Practical screening device for predicting counselor 
effectiveness with both economically disadvantaged and 
advantaged male clients. (21 ref}—Journal abstract. 

4120. Shoemaker, David M. (Southwest Regional Lab. 
for Educational Research & Development, Los Alami- 
tos, Calif.) Improving criterion-referenced measure- 
ment. Journal of Special Education, 1972(Win), Vol. 6(4), 


juniors, 34 young 
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315-323.—Presents guidelines for the use of criterion- 
referenced tests for individual and group assessment. 
Issues in selecting items for an individual criterion 
exercise are discussed, and 3 types of scores which 
should be obtained are identified (scores defining the 
minimum level of performance, the level of achievement 

in excess of this minimum, and a high level. of 
achievement). Implications of these guidelines for se- 
quential testing using several criterion exercises are 
considered. 2 uses of multiple matrix sampling to 
measure group achievement are discussed, and applica- 
tions of these procedures to special education situations 
(e.g. with hyperactive students having short attention 
spans) are briefly noted. (36 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

4121. Simon, A. & Ward, Lionel O. (University Coll. 

Swansea, U. Wales) The performance of high and low 
ability groups on two measures of creativity. Journal of 
Experimental Education, 1973(Fal), Vol. 42(1), 70-73. 
— Administered an IQ test, the Junior-Senior High 
School Personality Questionnaire, and a. drawing test on 
a specific theme to 26 high- and 21 low-ability high 
school students. The drawing test was assessed by 5 
expert judges for creativity on the basis of certain 
criteria. Significant differences were found between the 
high- and low-ability groups both in the personality and 
in the creativity drawing tests. There was also a 
significant correlation between the personality and IO 
test and the judges’ ranking for creativity. However, 
there was no significant difference between the 2 
creativity measures, nor between the personality and IQ 
tests, Results confirm the view that there is a relationship 
between intelligence and creativity, that the relationship 
depends on types of intelligence tests and creativity 
measures used, and that the need exists for a definition 
of creativity based on commonly accepted criteria. a7 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

‘4122. Smith, Darrell. (State University Coll, New 
York, Oneonta) Preferences of university students for 
counselors and counseling settings. Journal of College 
Student Personnel, 1974(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 53-57.—Admin- 
istered a questionnaire on student preferences for 
counseling settings, attitudes toward counselors, and 
demographic variables to 900 undergraduates. Responses — 
from the 636 usable questionnaires indicate that respon- 
dents (a) preferred a fellow student rather than a 
professional counselor for solving personal problems; (b) 
were undecided about whether they would seek help 
from a- student-operated crisis center or à conventione 
counseling service; and (c) preferred eu ol 
similar age, socioeconomic background, an e igious 
orientation and a one-to-one counseling Sieg 17009 
and innovative counseling models were re! atively unim- 

L. Gorsey. 
Ge Mires P. (Youth Research genan 
Minneapolis, Minn.) Project Youth: Training youth 


tial, 1974(Feb), Vol. 6(4). ` 
reach youth. Character Potential pala A 


177-181.—Conducted a field expe! ment, TN 


‘ 
the relative effectiveness of 3 c 
Set SE to reach other youth. 267 high schoo 
om adults, 5 skilled trainers, anda research — 


staff of 5 were involved. The 3 educational PEER Group. | 


juni dults 
ially, high school juniors and young à 
E in turn, reached out to other youth 
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(n 493). A battery of 74 tests, given before, during, 
and after, demonstrated effects of training. The PEER 
Group method was most effective. Interview—taped, 
coded, and scored—measured changes in reached youth. 
92% registered at least some positive change. It is 
concluded that youth can be trained to reach out to other 
youth.—L. W. Barber. 


4124. Torrance, E. Paul. (U. Georgia) Assessment of 
disadvantaged minority group children. School Psycholo- 
gy Digest, 1973(Fal), Vol. 2(4), 3-10.— Presents some of 
the constructive approaches used to assess more ade- 
quately than do standard tests the status of disadvan- 
taged minority group children. Most standard tests 
exhibit both racial and socioeconomic bias in their 
questions. Research supporting this contention is de- 
Scribed. It is suggested that tests biased in favor of 
disadvantaged minorities could give useful information 
about what might be expected of these children. 
Attempts to create such instruments are detailed. Other 
alternatives suggested are improved test administration 
and nontest kinds of assessment, e.g., observations made 
in the classroom or playground.—R. S. Albin. 


4125. Torre, Mottram & Torre, Elizabeth. (Tulane U., 
School of Public Health) Adaptations of the group 
Psychotherapy approach for use in poverty area 
elementary schools. Group Process, 1973, Vol. 5(1), 
75-84.—Describes 3 clinical-educational adaptations of 
the group psychotherapy approach, used in an elementa- 
ry school for 6-8 sessions each. Groups included mothers 
of enrolled children, teachers, and Sth graders of whom 
the majority were black. Problems pertinent to each 
category and to the interaction among them were 
discussed at the sessions. (15 ref) 


4126. Turbiaux, Marcel. [Notes on the professional 
orientation of children and adolescents on the road to 
development.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1973-1974, 
Vol. 27(1-4), 111-116.—Reports on a proposed system 
which would provide a coherent program of professional 
orientation for children and adolescents. Such a program 
is needed because education has become available to a 
much wider spectrum of the population and because the 
structure of professional choices has become increasingly 
complex. The program was developed with a view to the 
Social, economic, and cultural values cf the society. In 
practice, such a program must be adjusted to develop- 


mental needs and to individual differences.—Z. M. 
Cantwell. 


4127. Williams, Gerald D., et al, (Johns Hopkins U. 
Center for Social Organization of Schools) Urgency and 
types of adult counseling needs among continuing 
education students. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
1 973(Nov), Vol. 14(6), 501-506.—Administered a ques- 
tionnaire about the types and extent of counseling 
requirements to 19,884 adults enrolled in continuing 

education credit courses at a large university. Of the 
9,283 (47%) responses received, 34% indicated some 
urgency for counseling services. Administrative advice 
and educational and career information were the types 
of services most frequently desired. Need was related to 
sex, age, educational level, and other characteristics. 
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Young males (under 25 yrs) who were attempting to be 
admitted or readmitted to full-time ` Student status 
expressing the most urgency for counseling services.—7, 
Gorsey. 
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4128. Astrand, Irma, et al. (Inst. of Work Physiology, 
Oslo, Norway) Energy output and work stress in coastal 
fishing. Scandinavian Journal of Clinical & Laboratory 
Investigation, 1973(Jan), Vol. 31(1), 105-113.— Deter- 
mined energy expenditure in 14 18-67 yr old fishermen, 
engaged in fishing, by direct measurement of oxygen 
uptake and by indirect assessment based on continuous 
recording of the heart rate. Urinary excretion of 
catecholamines was assayed as an index of stress 
response, The average energy expenditure during all 
activities on board for the whole work day amounted to 
the equivalent of about 1 liter O, uptake/min, corre- 
sponding to about 39% of the Ss’ maximal aerobic power, 
with peaks up to 80%. On the average, about a 10-fold 
increase in epinephrine and a 4-fold increase in norepi- 
nephrine excretion were observed during work as 
compared to resting night values. (19 rei" Journal 
abstract. 

4129. Bettman, James R. (U. California, Graduate 
School of Management, Los Angeles) Relationship of 
information-processing attitude structures to private 
brand purchasing behavior. Journal of Applied Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Feb), Vol. 59(1), 79-83.—Used variables related 
to consumer information-processing models and con- 
sumer attitude structures to discriminate between private 
and nonprivate brand purchasers. Discriminant analysis 
was used to derive discriminant functions and to classify 
Ss (123 housewives). Variables reflecting lower risk and 
Breater information were associated with private brand 
choices. Approximately 80% of the Ss in the 3 product 
classes studied (paper towels, aspirin, and margarine) 
were correctly classified. A scrambled sample validation 
procedure supported the results. Arguments for the 
general usefulness of an information-processing and 
decision-structure-oriented approach are presented. (15 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

4130. Drew, G. C. (University Coll. London, England) 
On applied psychology in Britain. Bulletin of the British 
Psychological Society, 1973(Jul), Vol. 26(92), 191-197. 
—Responds to criticism of and prejudice against 
psychologists in England. Areas in which psychology can 
be of help to society are discussed, including driving 
laws, alcoholism, work performance, retraining of older 
workers, and industrial problems. The establishment of 
an institute for industrial research is recommended. 

4131. Fisher, Allan H. & Harford, Margi A. Trends in 
enlistment motivation: Results of AFEES surveys of 
enlisted men from April 1971 to April 1972. 
Alexandria, Va.: ^ Human Resources Research 
Organization, OASD/M&RA MA-73-1 & AFHRL TR- 
73-68, 1973. 123 p.—Results of a year-long survey 
conducted at a sample Air Force Entrance and Examin- 
ing Stations show that there was a decline in draft- 
motivated enlistments and an increase in enlistments 


motivated by desire to learn a skill or trade, or to receive 
advanced education. 
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4132. Gilbert, M. (Ed.). (U. Kent, Canterbury, 
England) The modern business enterprise: Selected 
readings. Harmondsworth, England: Penguin, 1972. 461 
p. £1.25.—Presents a collection of 20 articles on the 
economic functions of business, legal limitations on 
business activities, the internal structure of business, and 
the relationship between business activity and society. 
Topics include antitrust, organization theory, the plurali- 
ty of social systems, the nature of American corpora- 
tions, managerial models, business behavior, and politics 
and the corporation. 

4133. Grignetti, Mario C. & Warnock, Eleanor H. 
(Bolt, Bernanek & Newman, Cambridge, Mass.) Mixed- 
initiative information system for computer-aided train- 
ing and decision making. Cambridge, Mass.: Bolt, 
Bernanek & Newman, No. ESD-TR-73-290, 1973. 67 p. 
—Describes a SCHOLAR system, NET-SCHOLAR, 
designed to help people use the ARPA Computer 
Network and the facilities available through it. NET- 
SCHOLAR is capable of answering questions dealing 
with descriptional, functional, and procedural informa- 
tion, Actual on-line protocols are included. 

4134. Kaufman, H. G. (Polytechnic Inst. of Brooklyn) 
A convergent and discriminant validity analysis of 
utilization measures among engineers. Studies in Per- 
sonnel Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 5(2), 75-80.—Explored 
the validity of managerial and self-estimates of the 
utilization of engineers’ knowledge and skills. Results 
suggest that importance rankings of job activities may be 
just as valid a utilization measure as the more often used 
estimate of time allocation and that managerial estimates 
may be substituted for self-estimates, particularly for 
measuring overall utilization. (French abstract) 

4135. McClurg, J. M. & Andrews, I. R. A consumer 
profile analysis of the self-service gasoline customer. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 59(1), 
119-121.—Interviewed 50 drivers at self-service gasoline 
Stations and another 50 drivers at nearby conventional 
Service stations about reasons for choosing this type of 
Station; questions also included items from the Rokeach 
Dogmatism Scale. Response differences between these 2 
Samples confirm the predictions that the self-service 
Customer would have an economic shopper orientation, 
that he would have the characteristics of people who are 
Innovators in new product use, and that he would be less 
dogmatic in his thought processes.—Journal abstract. 

.4136. Nadel, Aaron B. Attitudes of youth toward 
military service. Alexandria, Va.: Air Force Human 
Resources Lab., OASD/M&RA MR-73-4 & AFHRL 
TR-73-66, 1973. 89 p.—Selects data from 4 national 
Surveys of attitudes toward military service, converts 
these data into graphic forms, and presents them in a 
format useful to manpower management. Rei 

4137. White, J. Kenneth & Ruh, Robert A. (Michigan 
State U.) Effects of personal values on the relationship 
between participation and job attitudes. Administrative 
Science Quarterly, 1973(Dec), Vol. 18(4), 506—514.—In- 
Vestigated the moderating effects of individual values on 
the relationships between participation in decision-mak- 
Ing and job attitudes for 2,755 employees from 6 
manufacturing organizations. Ss were given the Rokeach 
Value Survey, and Likert-type scales were used to 
Measure the job-related variables. The correlations 
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between participation in decision-making and job atti- 
tudes were consistently positive and significant for the 
total sample and within the different value subgroups. 
No support was obtained for the hypothesized moderat- 
ing „effects of values on the relationships between 
participants and job attitudes. Possible methodological 
weaknesses are discussed, as well as the implication of 
these and other negative findings concerning generaliza- 
tions about individual differences moderating this 
relationship. (33 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4138. Wilbourn, James M. (Lackland Air Force Base, 
Personnel Research Div., Tex.) The Air Reserve as an 
all-volunteer force. US AFHRL Technical Report, 
1973(Sep), No. 73-12, 19 p.—Administered an attitude 
survey to a random sample of 1,969 US Air Force 
Reserve and 1,923 Air National Guard nonprior service. 
1970 enlistees to determine their attitudes and opinions 
about an all-volunteer military force in general and the 
Air Force in particular. Biographical, socioeconomic, 
aptitudinal, and attitudinal data were analyzed by draft 
vulnerability category and expressed attitude toward 
volunteer military service. Analyses indicate a general 
lowering of aptitude and educational level in the reduced 
quantity of enlistees who will volunteer for Air Reserve 
duty. However, intensified recruitment of minority 
groups, which now constitute less than 5% of the Reserve 
force, might supplement any projected decrease in 
numbers of enlisted accessions. Negative aspects such as 
military discipline, salary, and interference with civilian 
job were indicated as contributing factors to nonreenlist- 
ment in the Reserve force. A survey of inducements to 
reenlist as preferred by the sample indicate increased 
pay, veteran’s benefits on retirement, and reenlistment 
bonuses may be effective in increasing Reserve retention 
rates. Nonmonetary benefits such as completion of 
education at the government's expense or guaranteed 
promotions may be effective in inducing prospective 
Reserve enlistees to volunteer for the regular Air Force 
in lieu of their Reserve tour.—Journal abstract. 

4139. Woodside, Arch G. (U. South Carolina, Coll. of 
Business Administration) Relation of price to perception 
of quality of new products. Journal of Applied Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Feb), Vol. 59(1), 116-118.—6 groups of 12 
construction workers were shown a new product, an 
electric lunch box, and provided with a printed advertise- 
ment that contained heating instructions and price 
information. 5 different prices were used: $4, $5, $6, $8, 
and $10, with 1 group of Ss not receiving price 
information. Ss individually inspected the product and 
completed (a) 11-point rating scales on advantage, use, 
and quality; and (b) a questionnaire selecting favorable 
and unfavorable words to describe the product. Results 
indicate that a linear regression model significantly fit 
the scaled responses for the treatments (p < .01) and 

artially support a significant positive relationship 
ee price and perceived product quality. —Journal 


abstract. 
Occupational Guidance & Personnel Selection 
& Training 


elas, Alex. (U. Victoria, British Columbia, 
(sents) The five squares problem: An instructional aid 
in group cooperation. Studies in Personnel Psychology, 
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1973(Fal), Vol. 5(2), 29-38:—Describes a group task that 
has proved useful as a teaching aid in the general area of 
cooperative activity. Its method of construction, with 
optional variations, is given. Some possible uses of the 
task for the demonstration of typical problems in 
cooperative work are suggested. (French abstract) d 

4141. Besse, William E. In-service and post-service 
benefits of GED program participation. Alexandria, Va.: 
Air Force Human Resources Lab., OASD/M&RA MR- 
73-3 & AFHRL TR-73-65, 1972. 34 p.—Analyzes the 
benefits which accrue to servicemen who participate in 
and pass the high school General Educational Develop- 
ment (GED) program equivalency tests. It was found 
that both servicemen and civilians having GED equiva- 
lency certification held higher paying, more prestigious 
occupations. (20 ref) 

4142. Blumberg, Arthur. (Syracuse U., School of 
Education) Teachers and managers: Some differential 
effects of sensitivity training. Interpersonal Development, 
1971-1972 Vol. 2(4), 246254.— Compared the results 
of sensitivitytraining for 17 teachers and those previously 
reported for a group of industrial managers, in separate 
but similar training laboratories. On pre-post measures 
of organizational problem diagnosis, significant differen- 
ces, attributable to the training, were noted for the man- 
agers. No corresponding differences occurred in the 

teacher group. Results are hypothetically accounted for 
interms of the suggestion that, while the T groups 
constituted an acceptable work situation analog for 
managers, the nature of the classroom and the teacher's 
T group an unacceptable analog to the teacher's work 
role made the situation.—Journal abstract. 

4143. Carlsson, Lena; Stensson, Góran & Wirstad, 
Jan. [Time contributions from personnel in a field 
artillery test.] (Swed) MPI B-Rapport, 1973(Dec), No. 
96, 10 p.—Collected field data for use in an artillery 
simulation model. Time contributions from personnel in 
a retraining field test for artillery units were measured. 
The results contain data on calculation time collected in 
the fire control center. and on communication time 
collected in the forward observation post. Equivalent 
data on calculation time in the fire control center were 
collected during a retraining field test in 1972 and in an 
experimentally controlled test given to personnel from 

the Artillery School in 1971. When calculating corrected 
firing data a significant time difference was found: the 
personnel from the Artillery School worked faster—aver- 
age 20 sec—in comparison to personnel from the 
retraining units—English abstract. 

4144. Carpenter, James B. The electronic career 

ladder evaluation project: An aptitude requirements 
study. US AFHRL Technical Report, 1973(Dec), No. 73- 
35, 11 p.—Collected data from 1,323 US Air Force 
noncommissioned officer supervisors and compared the 
results with existing job Tequirements to provide a 
Possible basis for any selective lowering of the minimum 
Air Force Specialties standards. Resulting rankings were 
highly stable and reliable. Sequential actions for lower- 
ing aptitude requirements are suggested. 

4145. Christal, Raymond E. The United States Air 
Force occupational research project. US AFHRL 
Technical Report, 1974(Jan), No. 73-75, 66 p-— Discusses 
how and why the US Air Force uses the job inventory 
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approach for collecting, analyzing, and reporting infor- 
mation describing the work performed by its personnel, 
A brief description of the Comprehensive Occupational 
Data Computer Program system, a major product of the 
Air Force's occupational research project, is included, 
18 ref) 

S 4146. Dewey, Cindy R. (U. Florida, Women’s Walk-In 
Counseling Service) Exploring interests: A non-sexist 
method. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
52(5), 311-315.—Describes the Non-Sexist Vocational 
Card Sort (NSVCS), an approach to vocational counsel- 
ing which differs from traditional methods because it (a) 
offers the same vocational choices to men and to women, 
(b) neutralizes the gender of the occupational titles, and 
(c) allows counselor and client to explore sex-role biases 
that emerge during the counseling session. Occupations 
are classified according to Holland’s 6 personality types. 
The materials and the 4-step administration of the 
NSVCS are described. Its usefulness in revealing 
underlying sex-role attitudes, particularly those of 
women, is emphasized and illustrated by a case study. 
—1. Davis. 

4147. Doll, Richard E. Naval flight officer function 
analysis: Final report commonality of operational 
functions. USN AMRL Technical Report, 1973(Nov), 
No. 1194, 151 p.—Presents a compendium of functions 
and tasks required by US Naval Flight Officers in 8 
different types of aircraft. The Function Description 
Inventory developed for each type of aircraft includes 
scales for rating tasks, duties, roles, and the relative 
proportion of time and effort required for each. 

4148. Eiduson, Bernice T. & Beckman, Linda (Eds.). 
(U. California, Medical School, Los Angeles) Science as 
a career choice: Theoretical and empirical studies. New 
York, N.Y.: Russell Sage Foundation, 1973. xv, 735 p. 
—Discusses psychological aspects of career choice and 
development in the research scientist; variables influenc- 
ing career choice in science, including parental, social, 
academic, and cognitive influences; the characteristics of 
mechanisms involved in a scientific career; and the 
psychological aspects of professional role behaviors. 

4149. Jarecke, Walter H. (Auburn U., Special Services 
Center) Identifying the vocational potential of a disad- 
vantaged population. Vocational Evaluation & Work 
Adjustment Bulletin, 1973(Jun), Vol. 6(2), 29-32.—When 
assessing vocational potential among a disadvantaged 
population, the social, educational, and economic char- 
acteristics specific to this group must be considered. 
Thus, the usual measures used to identify and evaluate 
vocational potential will not produce the desired results 
when applied with the disadvantaged. Instead of design- 
mg a new test for this group, norms specific to this 
population were developed for already standardized 
instruments. In 2 phases, a total of 422 17-60 yr old 
males and females, ranging in education from Grade | to 
high school graduates and consisting of American-born 
Negroes, Mexicans, Americans, Puerto Ricans, and 
Jamaicans were tested. Tests administered were the 
Revised Stanford-Binet form L-M, Raven Progressive 
Matrices, Arthur Point Scales of Performance Form 1, 
Columbia Mental Maturity Test (2nd edition), and the 
WAIS. The latter 2 were found to be the most useful. 
—R. S. Albin. 
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4150. Margulies, Newton. (U. California, Graduate 
School of Administration, Irvine) The effects of an 
organization sensitivity training program ona measure 
of self-actualization. Studies in Personnel Psychology, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 5(2), 67—74.—Notes that although the use 
of T groups or human relations laboratories has become 
a significant part of the training effort of some 
organizations, results of attempts—via the training 
design—to link more clearly the learning outcomes of T 
groups to behavior on the job have been inconclusive. 
The present study investigated whether sensitivity 
training, extended over a 4-mo period and providing 
explicit application opportunities, would produce 
changes in the psychological growth of individuals as 
measured by the Personal Orientation Inventory (POI). 
The POI was administered before and after the program 
to a control group and 4 experimental groups of middle 
management employees (n — 10). Results indicate that 
there were important changes in the direction of 
increased self-actualization of participants in groups 
where application of T group learning was a significant 
part of the program design. (French abstract) —/ournal 
abstract. 

4151. McLaurin, William A. (U. Alabama, University 
Coll., Birmingham) Validation of a battery of perform- 
ance tests for prediction of aerospace ground equip- 
ment course grades. US AFHRL Technical Report, 
1973(Nov), No. 73-20, 19 p.—Administered a battery of 
9 performance assessment system (PAS) tests to 204 US 
Air Force trainees to determine the validity of the PAS 
tests for criterion course grades and for the course grades 
of those with low aptitude. Results show that the PAS 
made a significant contribution to the Electronics 
Aptituc? Index in predicting course grades, and that the 
PAS tests were equal in validity to other predictors for 
criterion course grades. 

4152. Miller, Ben. Closing the gap in the training 
Cycle. Training & Development Journal, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
28(1), 20-23.— Describes the savings involved in inde- 
pendent self-study, “correspondence study,” for manage- 
ment in the terms of cost and for training and 
development units in terms of efficient use of time. 
Program selection criteria are presented. Application in 
the area of equal employment opportunity is considered. 

4153. Petty, M. M. (U. Alabama, Manpower & 
Industrial Relations Inst.) Relative effectiveness of four 
combinations of oral and written presentations of job 
related information to disadvantaged trainees. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 59(1), 105-106. 
—Hypothesized that conditions in which an oral 
Presentation was given before a written presentation of 
information would be more effective than if a written 
presentation preceded an oral one. Ss were 73 trainees in 
a program for the disadvantaged (mean age, 22.3 yrs). 4 
different combinations of oral and written messages were 
administered to each of 4 groups. The criterion of 
effectiveness was a multiple choice test which measured 
Ss’ knowledge of the information in the message. 8a 
Priori comparisons based on the hypothesis were in the 
expected direction, but only 3 were significant 
(p <.05). Results suggest that the best way to distribute 
Telatively easy, job-related information to disadvantaged 
trainees is an oral presentation and that supervisors 
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should be aware of the limitations of written communi- 
cations.—Journal abstract. 

4154. Rice, Berkeley. Lesbians, pedophiliacs, pilots 
and personnel. Psychology Today, 1974(Feb), Vol. 7(9), 
57.—Reports that male homosexuals show a greater 
pupil response to male nudes compared to female nudes 
while lesbians display the opposite pattern. Child 
molesters had greater dilation for pictures of little girls 
than for women. The increasing usage of the pupil 
dilation response in industry suggests the possibility that 
its measurement may become a standard part of every 
job interview.—E. J. Posavac. 

4155. Rossi, Peter & Marotta, Michael. (New Jersey 
Commission for the Blind & Visually Handicapped, 
Newark) Breaking blind stereotypes through vocational 
placements. New Outlook for the Blind, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
68(1) 29-32.—Describes the vocational placements 
achieved by the New Jersey Commission for the Blind 
and Visually Impaired in a number of unique, nonstereo- 
typed areas through 2-part efforts. These were geared 
towards seeking and devising of training programs which 
would prepare a visually handicapped individual for 
positions previously closed to him and convincing 
prospective employers that such an individual is able to 
perform certain jobs as well as the sighted. The 
commission's placements were made possible by the 
blind's developed methods of coping with on-the-job 
problems or by modifications of equipment to be used 
and by educating the employer. A list of the out-of-the- 
ordinary placements is given.—M. J. Stanford. 

4156. Salvendy, Gavriel. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
The non-linearity model of intellectual abilities for the 
selection of operators: The G. T. 70/23 non-verbal 
intelligence test: Norms, reliabilities and validities. 
Studia Psychologica, 1973, Vol. 15(1), 79-83.—Studied 
the scores of 181 British female industrial operators on 
the Group Test 70/23 nonverbal intelligence test. The 
hypothesis of the nonlinearity of the relationship 
between test scores and criteria was supported. It 1s 
concluded that the test possesses adequate reliability 
(ranging from .78 to .88) utilizing the split-half, Kuder- 
Richardson, and Guttman methods, although the linear 
validity of the test, using production performance as 
criteria, was only —015, indicating a random relationship. 
between intellectual abilities and production perform- 


ance. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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4157. Beatty, Richard W. (U. Colorado, Graduate 
School of Business Administration) Supervisory behav- 
ior related to job success of hard-core unemployed over 
a two-year period. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 59(1), 38-42.—Examined the impact of 2 
levels of supervision on the job success (job performance 
and earnings) of 21 hard-core unemployed black women. 
Over a 2-yr period supervisory consideration, structure, 
and insight to intervene in hard-core | unemployed 
interpersonal difficulties were measured using the Super- 
visory Behavior Description and the Leadership Opinion 
Questionnaire. Ss’ initial perceptions of supervisors were 
related to study early job success and were predictive of 
future job success. Supervisory consideration was posi- 
tively associated with job success while supervisory 
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structure was negatively related. It is concluded that 
attempts to be successful with the hard-core unemployed 
should not only encourage supervisory styles that are 
initially supportive of hard-core unemployed job efforts, 
but should refrain from imposing structure on a culture 
that may be unaccustomed to external, rigid demands on 
behavior. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4158. Boyd, Kent N. & Jones, Harry H. An analysis of 
factors related to desertion among FY 1968 and FY 
1969 army accessions. US AFHRL Technical Report, 
1973(Jun) No. 73-63, 51 p.—tInvestigated cases of 
desertion among US Army accessions who entered the 
service when entrance requirements were less restrictive. 
Personal and demographic factors (e.g., age, education, 
race, and intelligence) distinguished deserters from 
nondeserters. Implications for personnel selection and 
management and anticipated desertion rates are dis- 
cussed. 

4159. Dickson, John W. (U. Pittsburgh, Graduate 
School of Business) The physical correlates of variety in 
work. Human Relations, 1973, Vol. 26(6), 715-733.—In- 
vestigated level of variety in work in 4 shop work 
situations by semistructured interviews. Variety was 
found to occur primarily at the level of “batches” (work 
units of 1-2 hrs duration). Comparison of the level of 
variety of the workers was difficult without knowledge of 
the degree of importance of variety to the different 
workers. Preferences for expressed variety were not 
independent of other factors present in the work 
situation. The ease of earning bonuses and the level of 
skill of the workers affected considerations of variety. 
Apparently variety is desired in work, but not at the 
expense of loss of earnings or autonomy. (18 ref)—W. W. 
Meissner. 

4160. Gitter, A. George; Altavela, Julie & Mostofsky, 
David I. (Boston U.) Effect of sex, religion, and ethnicity 
on occupational status perception. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 59(1), 96-98.—Used a 
2 x 3 X 3 design (S's sex and religion and job 
incumbent’s ethnic group) with 30 repeated measures 
(occupations) to investigate the perceived magnitude of 
(a) ascription (race, social class, and other accidents of 
birth), (b) actual achievement (real performance), and (c) 
gilded achievement (appearance of performance simulat- 
ed by prevarication, “throwing the bull”) in 30 occupa- 
tions. Ss were 38 male and 76 female black, 34 male and 
80 female Jewish, and 40 male and 82 female white 
Protestant undergraduates. Results indicate that actual 
achievement was perceived to be far more important 
than either ascription or gilded achievement, and the 
incumbent's ethnic group Significantly influenced this 
perception. No significant effects were reported for the 
S's sex or religion —Journal abstract. 

4161. Hermann, Jaime A., et al. (U. Kansas) Effects of 
bonuses for punctuality on the tardiness of industrial 
workers. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1973(Win), 
Vol. 6(4), 563-570.—Evaluated the effectiveness of an 
incentive procedure designed to increase the punctuality 
of 6 workers who were chronically late to work in a 
manufacturing company. Each received a bonus of 2 
pesos (equivalent to $.16 US) for every day that he 
arrived on time. A reversal design was used. The 
contingent bonuses increased the workers’ rates of 
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punctuality compared to their baseline rates. A control 
group of 6 workers observed during the same 77 wks 
showed a trend toward decreasing punctuality. Small 
daily bonuses appear to be useful in modifying chronic 
tardiness among industrial workers. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4162. Kennedy, Pattye W. & Dreger, Ralph M, 
(Louisiana State U.) Development of criterion measures 
of overseas missionary performance. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 59(1), 69—73.— To establish 
criterion measures of effectiveness in overseas missionar- 
y performance, a committee of 567 experts (eg. 
missionaries and home office personnel) selected criteri- 
on variables involving personal, social, and professional 
elements of missionary work and designed The Mission- 
ary in Action—A Descriptive Check List (MINA) to 
measure behavioral attributes relevant to the missionary 
enterprise. Ss also completed the Fundamental Interper- 
sonal Relations Orientation-Behavior. A factor analysis 
of the MINA check list resulted in 11 factors. Results 
indicate that future efforts should be directed toward 
developing the MINA check list and other criterion 
measures derived from native cultures. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4163. McLaughlin, Gerald W. & Butler, Richard P. 
(Virginia Polytechnic Inst. & State U.) Use of weighting 
and data on alternative careers to predict career 
retention and commitment. Journal of Applied Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Feb), Vol. 59(1) 87-89. Investigated the 
desirability of collecting data on the importance of job 
characteristics and anticipated satisfaction with these 
characteristics in an alternative career to predict career 
commitment and retention. Ss were 470 graduates of the 
US Military Academy. 6 data bases were developed and 
evaluated in terms of several validity measures. Results 
indicate that data on alternative careers can be meaning- 
ful, but data on the importance of job characteristics 
produce little practical improvement.—Journal abstract. 

4164. Meir, Elchanan I. & Barak, Azy. (Tel-Aviv U., 
Israel) Pervasiveness of the relationship between 
intrinsic-extrinsic needs and persistence at work. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 591), 
103-104.—Administered inventories of 7-19 intrinsic 
and 8-17 extrinsic needs to 209 teachers, 25 laboratory 
workers, 27 psychiatric team workers, 86 building 
Workers, 67 special education teachers, 68 nurses, and 
141 youth counselors (N = 623). While persistence at 
work was positively correlated with intrinsic needs, no 
correlation was found with extrinsic needs. Results are 
generally consistent across populations. Data are com- 
pared with a previous study of nurses, dentists, police- 
women, social workers, and youth counselors.—Journal 
abstract. 
. 4165. Mitchell, Terence R. (U. Washington) Motiva- 
tion and participation: An integration. Academy of 
Management Journal, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 670-679. 
— Presents a mathematical integration of the rational 
model of expectancy theory and the "caring for people 
philosophy of the participative approach to employee 
motivation. 4 ways are described in which these theories 
argue that the same processes increase motivation. Data 


are presented that support these predictions. (43 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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4166. Organ, Dennis W. & Greene, Charles N. 
(Indiana U., Graduate School of Business) Role ambigui- 
ty, locus of control, and work satisfaction. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 59(1), 101-102.—Ad- 
ministered a questionnaire containing Rotter's Interna- 
|-External Control Scale, a measure of role ambiguity, 
and 2 measures of job satisfaction to 94 scientists and 
engineers employed in an electronics firm. Results 
indicate that locus of control was related to both role 
ambiguity and satisfaction and that locus of control 
provided a greater independent contribution to satisfac- 
tion than did role ambiguity. Implications for interpret- 
ing scores on measures of role ambiguity are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

4167. Ronan, William W. & Marks, Edmond. (Georgia 
Inst. of Technology) The structure and stability of 
various job satisfaction measures. Studies in Personnel 
Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 5(2), 7-27.—Examined the 
structural properties of several current but differing 
methods of defining and assessing job satisfaction. Job 
satisfaction ratings were separately factor analyzed for a 
total of 241 employees of 1 organization cross-classified 
by sex and job level (managerial-supervisory, salaried 
nonsupervisory, and hourly employee). To determine 
factor stability, each group was randomly split into 2 
subgroups of approximately equal size. Although there 
were some similarities among the factor structures for 
both rating dimensions and S classification, the obtained 
factor structures were sufficiently different to suggest 
that both the type of "question" asked and the sex and 
job level of the S influenced the structural properties of 
the satisfaction space. In some cases there was a rather 
poor match of factor structures obtained for the 2 
random samples drawn from the same group. It is 
suggested that if factor analytic methods are to be used 
to explore the structure of job satisfaction, then a 
posteriori procedures for grouping subjects should be 
incorporated into the methodology. (French abstract) (52 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

4168. Schneider, Benjamin & Alderfer, Clayton P. (U. 
Maryland) Three studies of measures of need satisfac- 
tion in organizations. Administrative Science Quarterly, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 18(4), 489-505.—Reports results of 3 
Studies attempting to achieve convergence between 
different measures designed to assess need satisfaction 1n 
organizations. Study I showed poor convergence be- 
tween 2 measures of A. H. Maslow’s concepts with 146 
nurses. Study H showed poor convergence between 
Maslow measures and ERG (i.e., existence, relatedness, 
and growth) measures in a sample of 217 bank 
employees. Study III showed some convergence where 
expected between Maslow and ERG measures for 522 
employees in a life insurance company. There were also 
some meaningful correlations between Maslow measures 
and the Job Descriptive Index (JDI) measure of job 
Satisfaction and a high degree of convergence between 
ERG and JDI measures. Results are discussed in terms 
of the effect of differences in item format on construct 
intercorrelations and the need to know intermeasure 
Convergence prior to making interstudy comparisons of 
results. It is suggested that the failure to find support for 
Maslow’s need categories in organizational settings was 
caused by (a) an inadequate conceptualization which 
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does not readily facilitate the development of operationa 
indicators; and (b) the initial orientation of Maslow’ 
theory, which was not specifically aimed toward organi 
zational settings. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4169. Searls, Donald J. & Braucht, G. N. (Colorad 
State U., Experimental Lab.) Work values of the 
chronically unemployed. Journal of Applied Psychology 
1974(Feb), Vol. 59(1), 93-95.—Constructed and adminis 
tered a scale of specific work values, the Worl 
Requirements Rating Scale, to 23 supervisors employe: 
for over 10 yrs, 52 hourly wage workers employed fo 
over 2 yrs, and 50 chronically unemployed individuals 
Ss also completed a social access questionnaire measur 
ing components of the sociocultural environment ani 
personality which has been shown to be predictive o 
vocational adjustment. Supervisors differed from th 
other 2 groups in the high value they placed on basi 
work behaviors. Chronically unemployed Ss and wag 
workers did not differ on work values. Results sugge: 
that the scale has considerable promise in the assessmet 
of work values.—Journal abstract. 

4170. Siassi, Iradj; Crocetti, Guido & Spiro, Herzl 1 
(Rutgers Medical School, Piscataway) Loneliness ap 
dissatisfaction in a blue collar population. Archives í 
General Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 30(2, 261-26 
—Suggests that psychiatrists, sensitized by recent publ 
cations describing “blue collar blues” among assemb: 
line industrial workers, may attribute their complaints « 
emotional distress to the stress of assembly-line enviror 
ment. A field survey of 888 automobile workers engage 
in production-line tasks revealed no more evidence « 
unrelatedness, loneliness, boredom, life dissatisfactior 
work dissatisfaction, or depression than among the 
spouses. Where these phenomena occur, they are usuall 
part of a broader pattern of emotional illness characteris 
tic of diagnosed patients drawn from the same populz 
tion. It is concluded that mental health professional 
should be cautious about stereotypes m they impa 

eir clinical judgment. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 
m 4171. Smith, Patricia C.; Smith, Olin W. & Rolk 
James. (Bowling Green State U.) Factor structure fo 
blacks and whites of the Job Descriptive Index and it 
discrimination of job satisfaction. Journal of Applie 
Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 59(1), 99-100.—Adminis 
tered the Job Descriptive Index to 212 white and 10 
black civil service employees and 110 predominant! 
white bank employees to extend the index’s convergen 
and discriminant validity, compare factor structures fo 
white and black Ss, search for a general factor, an 
check the discriminability of items for 3 disparat: 

oups. The 72 item scores were factor analyzed; factor 
for 5 scales (Work Pay, Promotion, Supervision, and Co 
workers) were found for 2 or 3 groups with the GE 
of the Supervision scale which split into 2 factors for 
groups. Item means discriminated among the 3 groups a 
predicted for their known situations —Journal abstrac 

4172. Wood, Donald A. (Indiana U., Graduate Scho 
of Business) Effect of worker orientation differences o 
job attitude correlates. Journal of Applied Psycholog 
1974(Feb), Vol. 59(1), 54-60.—Investigated correlatioi 
between various worker attitudes and job motivatio 

rformance, and absenteeism for 290 skilled E 
semiskilled papermakers. The hypothesis that significa 
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relationships occur more frequently for those employees 
who are least job involved was supported, inasmuch as 
they accounted for 84% of the significant correlations. 
Further analyses disclosed twice as many associations 
for skilled as for semiskilled employees. Thus, highly 
involved employees, more intrinsically oriented toward 
their job, did not manifest satisfactions commensurate 
with company evaluations of performance; they depend- 
ed more on intrinsic rewards, Employees more detached 
from the job itself were more extrinsic in orientation and 
experienced gratifications more in line with company 
performance assessments due to their greater depend- 
ence on extrinsic rewards. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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4173. Arvey, Richard D. & Hoyle, Joseph C. (U. 
Tennessee) A Guttman approach to the development of 
behaviorally based rating scales for systems analysts 
and programmer/analysts. Journal of Applied Psycholo- 
&, 1974(Feb), Vol. 59(1), 61-68.— Developed behavior- 
ally-based rating scales for programer/analysts and 
systems analysts. The scales exhibited adequate Guttman 
Scaling properties and also demonstrated reasonably 
good convergent and discriminant validity. In an attempt 
to identify relatively poor raters using Guttman scaling 
procedure, 103 supervisors rated 113 programer/analysts 
and 87 systems analysts. There was only slight evidence 
that supervisors who rate poorly on I dimension also rate 
poorly on other dimensions, or that supervisors who rate 
1 individual poorly also rate another individual poorly 
on the same dimension. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4174. Bowin, Robert B. (Eastern Washington State U.) 
Attitude change toward a theory of managerial motiva- 
tion. Academy of Management Journal, 1973(Dec), Vol. 

16(4), 686-691.—Presented the rationale of a theory of 
managerial motivation, including a detailed explanation 
of 6 concomitant role rescriptions, as the basis for the 
Ist 6 lectures of a coli lege course in personnel manage- 
ment. The effects of the course on the attitudes of 11 
male senior students toward the managerial role pre- 
scriptions was evaluated by administering the Miner 
Sentence Completion Scale at the beginning and end of 
the lecture series. Results show that it was possible 
within a relatively short period of time, to induce a 
Significant majority of the Ss, as compared to 13 male 
undergraduate controls, to change their pretest negative 
attitudes to posttest positivism (p < .01). —B. McLean. 

4175. Csoka, Louis S. (United States Military Acade- 
my) A relationship between leader intelligence and 
leader rated effectiveness. Journal of Applied Psycholo- 
&, 1974(Feb), Vol. 59(1), 43-47.— Conceptualizes intelli- 
Bence as the leader's ability to integrate his experience 
and thus provide him with skills to deal effectively with 
the technical aspects of tasks and interpersonal relation- 

ships. In 4 studies, 55 sergeants in charge of field artillery 
Sections, 55 navy petty officers, 58 unit commanders, and 
52 sergeants in charge of army mess units completed the 
least preferred co-worker scale (LPC), a group atmos- 
phere scale, a shortened version of the Henmon-Nelson 
Tests of Mental Ability, and ratings of situational 
favorableness on 3 dimensions (leader-member relations, 
lask structure, and position power). Ratings of leader 
performance were completed by 2-3 superiors. Results 
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indicate that the relationship between leader intelligence 
and performance depended on the leader's motivational 
style (LPC), his experience, and the leader-member 
relations.—Journal abstract. 

4176. Daniels, John D. (Pennsylvania State U) A 
profile of local subsidiary managers. Academy 9 
Management Journal, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 695—700. 
—Examined the biographical data from 130 top-level 
non-American managers in 27 Belgian, French, and 
British subsidiaries of 12 US companies and correlated 
the data with company attitudes toward utilizing these 
managers. Results of the survey show that 56% of the Ss 
had university degrees, with a preponderance of them 
from a few prestigious institutions. This compares 
favorably with 57% for upper-level management in the 
US companies, although the subsidiary managers spe- 
cialized more in science and engineering than did their 
US counterparts. Data also indicate that, contrary to 
evidence from prior research, the subsidiary managers 
were more mobile than those from both the US and 
other European countries.—B. McLean. 

4177. Distefano, M. K. & Pryer, Margaret W. (Central 
Louisiana State Hosp., Pineville) Comparisons of leader 
and subordinate descriptions of leadership behavior. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Dec), Vol. 37(3), 714. 
—27 middle-level supervisors and 151 subordinates in a 
state mental hospital completed the Leadership Behavior 
Description Questionnaire in an investigation of supervi- 
sors’ behavior on the leadership dimensions of considera- 
tion (C) and initiating structure (S). Results reveal 
significant agreement among subordinates about the 
leaders C and S behavior but a lack of agreement 
between leaders and subordinates. Subordinates’ reports 
of leader behaviors were positively related to subordinate 
job satisfaction on the Job Descriptive Index, but 
leaders" self-reports were not correlated with subordinate 
satisfaction.—Journal abstract. 

4178. Goldstein, Arnold P. & Sorcher, Melvin. 
(Syracuse U.) Changing supervisor behavior. New York, 
N.Y.: Pergamon, 1974. x, 90 P. $7(cloth), $4(paper). 
—Discusses problems in supervisor training and de- 
scribes an approach to learning interpersonal skills 
relevant to effective supervision. The approach incorpo- 
rates a sequence of 4 types of behavioral learning 
activities: modeling, role-playing, social reinforcement, 
and transfer of training. (6 pref) 

4179. Graen, George; Perritt, Fred; Minami, Takao & 
Cashman, James. (U. Illinois, Inst. of Labor & Industrial 
Relations) Leadership behaviors as cues to performance 
evaluation. Academy of Management Journal, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 16(4), 61 1-623.—Explored the possibility of employ- 
ing the indirect feedback contained within a superior's 
behavior to obtain information about the relative 
effectiveness of current performance. Data were derived 
from several measures, including the Leadership Behav- 
ior Description Questionnaire and the Role Orientation 
Index administered to 261 managers and 180 office staff 
members of a large corporation. Analyses of results 
demonstrate that under certain conditions estimates of 
relative effectiveness can be made on the average with 
better than chance accuracy. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4180. Grimes, A. J. & Klein, S. M. (U. Kentucky, 
Coll of Business & Economics) The technological 
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imperative: The relative impact of task unit, modal 
technology, and hierarchy on structure. Academy of 
Management Journal, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 583-597. 
—Used 3 distinct types of analysis to compare the 
impact of management level and technological groupings 
on management autonomy structure. Data were derived 
from a 250-item management attitude survey adminis- 
tered in 1966 to 828 Ist- and 2nd-level department 
managers from a large corporation. A task unit aggrega- 
tion index of technology was the better predictor, except 
when items were most task specific. Level of manage- 
ment did not predict. It is concluded that technology is 
conditioned by plant norms, management level, and task 
specifications. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4181. Hill, Walter H. & Fox, William M. (U. Florida) 
Black and white Marine squad leaders' perceptions of 
racially mixed squads. Academy of Management Journal, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 680-686.—Administered a ques- 
tionnaire to 7 black and 22 white US Marine Corps 
squad leaders concerning their attitudes and actions 
toward 87 white, 35 black, and 16 Puerto Rican members 
of their squads. Non-task-prescribed dimensions (e.g., 
uncertainty, avoidance of failure, administration of 
reprimands and praise, and evaluation of subordinates) 
were measured. Results indicate that white Ss gave 
proportionately more reprimands to their white subordi- 
nates and better performance ratings to their black 
subordinates than did the black Ss. They also gave more 
praise to the Puerto Ricans. Blacks reported better 
relations with white subordinates than did white Ss. It is 
concluded that recent emphasis on racial harmony in the 
Armed Forces has resulted in (a) white leaders treating 
their black subordinates with special care and (b) black 
leaders working to make their interracial relations free of 
discrimination.—B. McLean. 

4182. Holloman, Charles R. (Augusta Coll.) Charac- 
teristics of interpersonal relations in municipal govern- 
ment. Academy of Management Journal, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
16(4), 691—695.—Examined to what degree the interper- 
sonal relations of top-level managers (a) were character- 
ized by openness and lack of defensiveness; (b) were 
different with respect to subordinates, colleagues, and 
superiors; and (c) could be postively changed through 
training. 21 male, highly educated, top-level city-depart- 
ment directors participated in an organization develop- 
ment conference based on the “Johari Window" aware- 
ness model for analyzing interpersonal relationships. Ss 
completed the Personnel Relations Survey prior to and 
90 days after the course. Data analyses show increased 
willingness for the Ss both to disclose and to accept 
information about their behavior, feelings, and motiva- 
tions and to maintain more open relations toward target 
persons. It is concluded that such positive changes can 
be effected in top-level managers by problem-solving 
interventions.—JB. McLean. 

4183. Klein, Stuart M. (Cleveland State U., James J. 
Nance School of Business) Pay factors as predictors to 
Satisfaction: A comparison of reinforcement, equity, 
and expectancy. Academy of Management Journal, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 598-610.— Presents a theoretical 
Overview of equity, expectancy, and reinforcement 
theories and delineates hypotheses relating job satisfac- 
tion to pay factors. A 100-item questionnaire was 
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administered to a sample of blue-collar workers repre- 
senting 18 divisions of a large manufacturing concern. 
Equity and expectancy variables derived from the scores 
of 235 low-pay, 477 middle-pay, and 296 high-pay Ss 
demonstrated predictive ability, while reinforcement did 
not. A model incorporating these findings is suggested. 
— B. McLean. 

4184. Krishnan, Rama. (Youngstown State U.) Busi- 
ness philosophy and executive responsibility. Academy 
of Management Journal, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 658-669. 
—Examined data from 209 executive respondents to a 
mailed questionnaire concerning their self-perception of 
responsibility toward owners, employees, customers, and 
the public. Analysis indicates a changing trend in belief 
patterns. Evidence suggests that today's executive be- 
lieves business should be responsible to customers, 
employees, and the public, in addition to stockholders. 
(23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4185. Lessem, R. S. (City U., Graduate Business 
Centre, London, England) The systematics of manage- 
ment education. /nstructional Science, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
2(4), 385-420.—Discusses the role of management 
education in the development of managerial abilities, 
noting that to be effective, it must enhance intuitive and 
intellectual, cognitive and affective, analytical and 
creative, and technical and interpersonal capacities. This 
approach provides both a psychological framework of 
the individual person and a series of constructs that 
bring together the individual, the educational institution, 
and the community at large so that a program of 
management education may be devised to develop the 
whole person in the context of his surrounding commu- 
nity. Managerial performance is differentiated from 
management capacity and style: "performance" com- 
bines what the person does with the level of his ability, 
"capacity" forms the link between level of ability and 
strength of conviction, and "style" combines function 
and willfulness, Methods of structured communication 
and problem solving are proposed in the context of an 
overall educational working structure arising out of 
systematics principles and oriented towards individual- 
ized, integrated, and broadly based learning. (32 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 1 

4186. Lothigius, Johan & Plank, Kalju. [Psychological 
assessments of the enlistment procedures and their 
prognostical power: An evaluation of prognostical 
instruments and criterions and an applied experiment.] 
(Swed) MPI B-Rapport, 1973(Nov), No. 95, 59 p.—lInves- 
tigated leadership behavior in 27 draftees who stayed in 
an isolated shelter for 64 hrs and compared the results 
with psychological assessments conducted at the time of 
Ss’ enlistment. The effects of the environment were 
assessed by inquiries and by hidden observers. Few 
differences in leadership behavior were found among Ss, 
and there was no correlation between behavior in the 
shelter and psychological evaluations at enlistment. 
There was a slight positive correlation between Ss 
judgments of the suitability of their peers as leaders and 
their psychological assessment data. (31 ref)—English 

tract. 

SECH McMahon, J. Timothy & Perrit, G. W. (U. 
Houston, Coll. of Business Administration) Toward a 
contingency theory of organizational control. Academy 
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of Management Journal, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 624-635. 
—Examined 3 organizational control variables—total 
amount, distribution, and concordance—and their rela- 
tionship to measures of effectiveness. Data were ob- 
tained from a survey of 2,537 top-, middle-, and lower- 
level line managers from 12 divisions of a large 
corporation. Results of analyses of variance indicate that 
organizational performance at the Ist level of manage- 
ment was enhanced under various conditions involving 
the interaction of the control variables. Implications are 
drawn for the development of a contingency theory of 
organizational control. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4188. Miner, John B.; Rizzo, John R.; Harlow, 
Dorothy N. & Hill, James W. (Georgia State U.) Role 
motivation theory of managerial effectiveness in simu- 
lated organizations of varying degrees of structure. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 59(1), 
31-37.—Hypothesized that the role motivation theory of 
managerial effectiveness is applicable in highly struc- 
tured organizational contexts of the bureaucratic type, 
but not applicable in low structure contexts of the 
professional type. Simulated organizations with under- 
graduate members(N = 487) were used—a facsimile of 
a large business firm and a series of independent project 
teams. All Ss completed the Miner Sentence Completion 
Scale which was developed to provide measures of 
motivation relevant to various role prescriptions (e.g, 
authority figures, competitive games, and routine admin- 
istrative functions). Results generally support the hy- 
pothesis, with managerial motivation being significantly 
related to promotion decisions in the high structure 
situation, but not in the low structure situation.—Journal 
abstract. 

4189. Moore, Michael L.; Miller, Edwin & Fossum, 
John. (Michigan State U., School of Labor & Industrial 
Relations) Predictors of managerial career expecta- 
tions. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
59(1), 90-92.—Investigated relationships among manag- 
ers’ current managerial level, age, perceived position- 
learning time, level of formal education, and their career 
expectations. Results from 203 managers (age range, 
20-54 yrs) from 5 plants in 1 corporation indicate that 

the current age of the manager was the most potent 
predictor of his career expectations.—Journal abstract. 

4190. Rosen, Benson & Jerdee, Thomas H. (U. North 

Carolina, Graduate School of Business Administration. 
Chapel Hil) Influence of sex role stereotypes on 
personnel decisions. Journal of Applied Ps chology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 59(1), frech Ee 
to investigate the influence of sex role stereotypes on the 
personnel decisions of 95 male bank supervisors. 4 
experiments (in-basket items) were conducted in which 
an employee’s sex and other situational attributes were 
manipulated, Results confirm the hypothesis that male 
administrators tend to discriminate against female 
employees in personnel decisions involving promotion, 
development, and supervision. Discrimination against 
male employees was found in personnel decisions 
involving competing role demands stemming from 
family circumstances. Features of the decision-making 
process which heighten the influence of sex role 
stereotypes on personnel decisions are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 
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4191. Searfoss, D. Gerald & Monczka, Robert M, 
(Arizona State U., Coll. of Business Administration) 
Perceived participation in the budget process and 
motivation to achieve the budget. Academy of Manage- 
ment Journal, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 541-554.—Adminis- 
tered a questionnaire to 365 superintendents, general 
foremen, and foremen from 5 companies representing 3 
different industries to (a) assess perceived participation 
in an effort to achieve the budget, (b) determine the 
effects of need for independence and authoritarianism 
on the relationship between participation and motiva- 
tion, and (c) determine the relationship between location 
in the organization and perceived participation. Results 
show a significant relationship between the general 
foreman's participation and his effort to interact with his 
subordinates regarding the budget. No relationship was 
found between motivation and need for independence, 
but the relationship between the latter and authoritarian- 
ism was positive. It was also shown that level of 
participation increased significantly with advancement 
to higher levels in the management hierarchy. (33 ref) 
— B. McLean. 

4192. Smith, Robert D. & Robey, Daniel. (Kent State 
U.) Research and applications in operations manage- 
ment: Discussion of a paradox. Academy of Management 
Journal, 1973(Dec) Vol. 16(4) 647-657.—Identifies 
apparent inconsistencies between research and applica- 
tion in the field of production-operations management. 3 
key areas—assembly line balancing, scheduling, and 
information systems—are detailed. Research topics are 
suggested and pedagogical recommendations are made 
which incorporate a more systemic approach to the field. 
(33 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4193. Vroom, Victor H. (Yale U.) A new look at 
managerial decision making. Organizationa! Dynamics, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 1(4), 66-80.—Decision making is viewed 
as a social process in which the manager: task is to 
emphasize the problem to be solved and not the solution 
to be adopted. Prescriptive and descriptive approaches to 
managerial decision making are presented and com- 
pared. 

4194. White, Donald D. (U. Arkansas, Coll. of 
Business) Factors affecting employee attitudes toward 
the installation of a new management system. Academy 
of Management Journal, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 636-646. 
—Administered a 4l-item questionnaire concerning 
attitudes toward a Management by Objectives (MBO) 
program to 195 managers from a state health-care 
facility. Selected variables related to an MBO system 
were examined using the data from 114 respondents with 
MBO experience. Results of analysis show that 2 
variables, ability of MBO to contribute positively to 
intraorganizational communication and the perceived 
attitude of one’s superior toward MBO, were strong 
predictors of manager attitudes.—Journal abstract. 

4195. Whybark, D. Clay. (Purdue U.) Comparing an 
adaptive decision model and human decisions. Academy 
of Management Journal, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 700-703. 
— Conducted an experiment which compared the per- 
formance of 6 naive and 6 experienced business school 
students on an inventory game, with the performance of 
an adaptive inventory control model programed as à 
computer decision game for 6 players. Results show that, 
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although the model had better overall performance, 
some of the experienced Ss did well, underscoring the 
value of formal training. It is suggested that comparison 
of a proposed decision model’s performance with that of 
experienced people would be a valuable precautionary 
measure to take before incurring direct and organization- 
al costs of implementation.—B. McLean. 


Organizational Structure & Climate 


4196. Allen, Robert F. & Pilnick, Saul. (Scientific 
Resources, Morristown, N.J.) Confronting the shadow 
organization: How to detect and defeat negative norms. 
Organizational Dynamics, 1973(Spr), Vol. 1(4), 2-18. 
—Indicates that the normative systems approach to 
organizational change, originally developed to deal with 
delinquent juveniles and their norms, has proved equally 
successful in dealing with the detection and redirection 
of negative norms among adult employees in business 
organizations. 10 general cluster areas of norms are 
considered influential: (a) organizational and personal 
pride, (b) performance-excellence, (c) teamwork-com- 
munication, (d) leadership and supervision, (e) profitabil- 
ity and cost effectiveness, (f) colleague or associate 
relations, (g) customer and consumer relations, (h) 
honesty and security, (i) training and development, and 
() innovation and change. Research has indicated 10 
major influences that can be used to reduce or eliminate 
negative norms: (a) top management commitment; (b) 
modeling behavior; (c) management sanctioning behav- 
ior; (d) consistency between evaluation and positive 
norms; (e) consistency between the reward system and 
positive norms; (f) information, communication, and 
feedback systems; (g) training; (h) recruitment and 
selection system; (i) the orientation system; and (j) work 
group support When implemented effectively, the 
normative systems program can be used to strengthen 
management in its everyday activities, solve specific 
organizational problems, and serve as a total system of 
organizational development.—4A. M. Berg. 

4197. Allen, Thomas J. & Gerstberger, Peter G. 
(Massachusetts Inst. of Technology, Sloan School of 
Management) A field experiment to improve communi- 
cations in a product engineering department: The 
nonterritorial office. Human Factors, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
15(5), 487-498.— Conducted a year-long investigation to 
determine the impact of a radical new scheme of office 
layout on work-related behavior, communication, and 
performance. This “nonterritorial” layout is an open 
floor plan arrangement which goes far beyond the 
traditional open-space office, removing not only office 
walls but most permanent stations as well. 24 product 
engineers worked at large round tables distributed 
through the office area and located themselves anywhere 
that they wished on any given day or at different times 
during a day. Ss preferred the new arrangement over the 
traditional 1- and 2-person offices they had previously 
occupied, and communication within the department 
increased significantly. The experiment was partially 
unsuccessful in that no measurable increase in depart- 
mental performance was registered over the period of the 
study.—Journal abstract. 

4198. Baker, Sally H.; Etzioni, Amitai; Hansen, 
Richard A. & Sontag, Marvin. (Queens Coll., City U. 
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New York) Tolerance for bureaucratic structure: 
Theory and measurement. Human Relations, 1973, Vol. 
26(6). 775-786.—Studied tolerance for bureaucratic 
structure (TBS) as a personality dimension by the use of. 
an 83-item questionnaire form administered to a variety 
of work groups. TBS involves 4 related areas: attitude 
toward rules and regulations, attitude toward authority, 
orientation toward tasks, and orientation toward delay- 
ing gratification. TBS scores are related to individuals’ 
work patterns and their performance in actual job 
settings. The data suggest that TBS taps an analytic 
dimension of people's orientation to their work roles. (21 
ref)—W. W. Meissner. 

4199. Butterfield, D. Anthony & Farris, George F. (U. 
Massachusetts, School of Business Administration) The 
Likert Organizational Profile: Methodological analysis 
and test of System 4 theory in Brazil. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 59(1), 15-23.—Administered 
a 20-item Likert Organizational Profile (LOP) twice to 
256 employees in 13 Brazilian development banks; 
Actual and ideal bank profiles were similar to those 
found in the US and elsewhere: employees want 
participative group management methods but say that 
their organization uses autocratic or consultative me- 
thods. Factor analyses did not yield the 6 dimensions 
predicted by Likert’s theory; factors were only partially 
consistent over time and for different hierarchical levels, 
Retrospectives scores were accurate and were equally so 
for the 6-, 12-, and 18-mo time periods since the original 
administration. Test-retest reliability of the LOP as a 
whole was moderate. Bank LOP scores were unrelated to 
objective measures of organizational effectiveness, but 
were positively related to employee satisfaction. The 
LOP appears useful for current and retrospective 
organization studies, but the theory of management 
systems measured by it is only partially supported. 
—Journal abstract. 

4200. Carlson, Robert O. Is business really facing a 
communications crisis? Organizational ` Dynamics, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 1(4), 35-52.—Acknowledges decline in 
public confidence in business organizations. Leading 
corporations are encouraged to develop more imagina- 
tive and interesting ways of explaining themselves to the 
public. Specific suggestions are offered for overcoming 
this loss of prestige. A 

4201. Conrath, David W. (U. Waterloo, Ontario. 
Canada) Communication patterns, organizational struc- 
ture, and man: Some relationships. Human Factors, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 15(5), 459-470.—Used data from man- 
agement and Ist-level supervisory personnel to test 3 
theories relating formal structure characteristics with 
communication patterns as distinguished by mode. Some 
support was shown for associating written communica- 
tion patterns with the authority structure, telephone 
communication patterns with the task structure, and 
face-to-face interaction with the physical structure. (27 


Ho n. Hindman, Ross L. (St. Edward's U.) Informal 
workgroup and formal organization interaction: Possi- 
ble rehabilitation outcomes. Vocational Evaluation & 
Work Adjustment Bulletin, 1973(Sep), Vol. 6(3), 35-44. 
— Proposes that both sheltered workshops for the 
disabled and competitive industry will have their formal 
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organization work values altered through values infor- 
mally negotiated among work group members. There- 
fore, it is to the work group that one must look for work 
values. The findings of an empirical study designed to 
determine the appropriateness of this idea are presented. 
The literature concerned with the importance of work 
group influence to both worker and supervisor and with 
informal organization theory is reviewed. Sociometric 
data was obtained from 2 sheltered workshops: a 
multidisability and a mentally retarded workshop. Ss 
were shown photographs of all coworkers and asked to 
make 2 choices: desirable work partner and just a friend. 
Results indicate that supervisors consistently perceived 
the work partner and personal popularity isolate to bea 
greater striver than the clique-type person. The relation- 
ship between this and the social adjustment of the 
workers is discussed.—R. S. Albin. 

4203. McMillan, Charles J.; Hickson, David J.; 
Hinings, Christopher R. & Schneck, Rodney E. (U. 
Rradford, Management Centre, Organizational Analysis 
Research Unit, England) The structure of work organi- 
zations across societies. Academy of Management 
Journal, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 555-569.—Conducted a 
cross-cultural study of 70 organizations in Britain 
(Birmingham), Canada (Toronto), and the US (Ohio). 
Standard scales of Autonomy of Decision Making, 
Functional Specialization, and Formalization of Role 
Definition, developed in 1968 and 1969 by D. S. Pugh et 
al and abbreviated in 1970 by J. H. Inkson et al, were 
used to collect the data. Results show more written 
documentation in North American organizations but 
only marginal differences between countries on autono- 
my and specialization. (42 ref)—Journal abstract, 

4204. Miller; Jon & Labovitz, Sanford. (U. Southern 
California) Individual reactions to organizational con- 
flict and change. Sociological Quarterly, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
14(4), 556-575.—When familiar organizational relation- 
ships are drastically changed, it is important to know 
what factors influence individuals in their attempts to 
reestablish stable work associations for themselves. In 
the present study of a professional social research 
organization, an organizational division (which was not 
administratively planned) made it necessary for employ- 
ees (N 7 65) to decide whether to remain in their 
original jobs, move to a similar new organization created 
by a splinter group, or leave altogether. 8 hypotheses 
Were tested concerning the effects of 3 sets of influences 
on individual decisions: psychological influences (job 
satisfaction and job tension); relational influences (social 
rewards, social Costs, and status consistency); and 
extraorganizational influences (marital Status, profes- 
sional commitment, and Community involvement). Of 
the variables examined, the Strongest influence was 
attributed to Ss' attempts to preserve their rewarding 
social exchanges with other members. Implications for 
Social exchange theory are emphasized. (23 ref) — Journal 
abstract. 

4205. Negandhi, Anant R. & Reimann, Bernard Lë 
(Kent State U., Center for Business & Economic 
Research) Correlates of decentralization: Closed and 
open systems perspectives. Academy of Management 
Journal, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 570-582.—Examined the 
impact of size, technology, dependence, market condi- 
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tion, and organizational concern toward task environ- 
mental factors on decentralization. Data were collected 
from personal interviews with top- and middle-level 
supervisory personnel and from consulting the docu- 
ments of 30 Indian manufacturing firms. Analysis of the 
results shows that degree of decentralization was 
influenced by organizational concern toward task envi- 
ronmental factors and by the degree of the firm’s 
dependence on other parent organizations. (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4206. Payne, Roy L. & Mansfield, Roger. (Medical 
Research Council Social Applied Psychology Unit, U. 
Sheffield, England) Relationships of perceptions of 
organizational climate to organizational structure, 
context, and hierarchical position. Administrative Sci- 
ence Quarterly, 1973(Dec), Vol. 18(4), 515-5 
ers the concept of organizational climate and examines 
the relationships to be expected between different 
aspects of climate and various dimensions of organiza- 
tional structure and context. The suggested relationships 
were tested, using data from 387 respondents working at 
all levels in 14 different work organizations. Examination 
of the effect of hierarchical level on perceptions of 
organizational climate showed significant variations by 
level. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4207. Pfeffer, Jeffrey & Leblebici, Huseyin, (U. 
California, School of Business Administration, Berkeley) 
Executive recruitment and the development of interfirm 
organizations. Administrative Science Quarterly, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 18(4), 449-461.— Developed and tested a 
general model of the relationship between variables 
measuring organizational environments and executive 
succession within organizations, with particular emphasis 
on the role of executive movement in developing stable 
patterns of interorganizational interaction. (31 ref) 

4208. Smart, Bradford D. (Smart & Assoc., Chicago; 
Ill.) Achieving effective meetings—not easy, but possi- 
ble. Training & Development Journal, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
28(1) 12-17.—Discusses the factors contributing to 
ineffective business meetings. Survey responses from a 
large number of Chicago businessmen are presented 
which indicate that they were very much bothered by the 
questionable effectiveness, poor preparation, and drifting 
Off the subject which occurred at meetings. The 
techniques for coping with these problems which have 
been developed by behavioral scientists are described. A 
case study of an organizational development workshop 
consisting of a department manager, 6 subordinate 
managers, and 2 staff assistants is presented.—5. Knapp. 

4209. Wicker, Allan W. & Kauma, Claudia E. 
(Claremont Graduate School, Graduate Faculty in 
Psychology) Effects of a merger of a small and a large 
organization on members' behaviors and experiences. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 59(1). 
24-30 —11 mo after the merger of 2 local churches 
consisting of 419 and 961 members, 118 members 
formerly from the smaller church and 115 members 
formerly from the larger church reported their support 
for activities in both the prior and merged churches, and 
their feelings about Participating in the merged church. 
Church support prior to the merger did not differ for the 
2 groups. Results indicate that both groups declined in 
Support after the merger, but the decline was greater for 
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members from the small church. The small church 
sample felt less close, obligated, and welcome to 
participate in the merged church activities.—Journal 
abstract. 


Human Factors Engineering & Safety 


4210. Awojobi, A. O. (U. Lagos, Nigeria The 
development of Autonov 1: A new approach in vehicle 
design. Applied Ergonomics, 1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 222- 
228.—Describes a 2-way tractor built for operating a 
fork lift and designed so that the steering and driver's 
seat can be reversed. Its radical features answer the 
problems caused by operation of traditional types of 
vehicles on the frequently inadequate roads of develop- 
ing countries. 

4211. Carlson, William L. (St. Olaf Coll.) Age, 
exposure, and alcohol involvement in night crashes. 
Journal of Safety Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 5(4), 247-259. 
—Compared driving and crash patterns of young (age 
16-25) drivers. The use of random samples of the driving 
population is presented as an alternative exposure 
measurement technique. The high occurrence of young 
drivers in night, single-vehicle crashes was found to be 
related to exposure, with 2 exceptions: 16-18 yr olds 
were overinvolved in nonalcohol-related crashes and 
18-21 yr olds were overinvolved in alcohol-related 
crashes. These overinvolvements are consistent with the 
assumption of a learning-to-drive and a learning-to- 
drink-and-drive model of crash occurrence. Once these 
learning periods have passed, the high percentage of 
crash involvement for 19-25 yr olds corresponds to high 
driving exposure. The use of relative exposure is 
presented as a useful device for determining overinvolve- 
ment in crashes. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4212. Fisher, Gerald H. (U. Newcastle upon Tyne, 
England) Current levels of noise in an urban environ- 
ment. Applied Ergonomics, 1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 211-218. 
—Describes studies made in the United Kingdom during 
1971 which measured both peak and ambient noise levels 
prevailing inside and outside residential buildings, and 
Which found the levels greatly in excess of those 
considered tolerable 10 yrs previously. 2 methods for 
reducing noise levels were considered: (a) a barrier 
designed to reflect rather than absorb noise and (b) a 
simple form of double-glazing fitted to existing window 
frames. The barrier succeeded in reducing peak noise 
levels but failed to influence ambients. The double- 
glazing attenuated both peak and ambient noise levels 
Significantly. Attention is drawn to the possibility of 
noise generated within buildings themselves becoming a 
Source of discomfort for occupants and of annoyance to 
those outside. Data referring to noise levels in the 
outdoor environment reveal that the upper tolerance 
limits prescribed by the International Organization of 
Standardization are now being exceeded by 20 db or 
More throughout 18 hrs of the day. Findings are 
discussed in relation to the inevitable limits soon to be 
reached in adaptation of the human hearing mechanisms 
to increasing environmental noise.—Journal abstract. 

4213. Hartnett, Oonagh M. & Murrell, K. F. (U. 
Wales Inst. of Science & Technology, Cardiff) Some 
Problems of field research. Applied Ergonomics, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 219-221.—Argues that, for the 
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results of ergonomic research to be of value they must be 
validated on the shop floor. Some generally applicable 
ideas are presented on the strategies involved in field 
experiments. Problems in management, union, shop 
floor, and researcher attitudes are discussed, a5 well as 
the existing network of relationships, financial considera- 
tions, and lack of uniformity in record keeping. It is 
stressed that field research should include plans for 
follow-up action and for feedback to all those involved 
in the experiment.—B. McLean, = 

4214. Hasbrook, A. H. & Rasmussen, P. G. (FAA Civil 
Aeromedical Inst., Stress Physiology Lab., Oklahoma 
City, Okla.) In-flight performance of civilian pilots using 
moving-aircraft and moving-horizon attitude indicators. 
FAA Office of Aviation Medicine Report, 1973(Jun), No. 
73-9, i7 p.—Measured in-flight performance of 
civilian instrument-rated pilots using 2 different types of 
attitude indicators and detailed instrument flight proto- 
cols. The 2 attitude instruments were an inside-out 
(moving-horizon) and an outside-in (moving-aircralt) 
indicator. Although results were generally equivocal for 
the 2 conditions, low time pilots exhibited 4 narrower 
range of pitch excursions with the outside-in attitude 
indicator than they did with the inside-out indicator. 
Results suggest a new concept in attitude indicator 
displays.—W. E. Collins. "A 

4215. Manenica, I. & Corlett, E. N. (U. Birmingham, 
England) A model of vehicle comfort and a met for 
its assessment. Ergonomics, 1973(Nov), Vol. ee 
849-854.—Gathered questionnaires from 128 et 
traveling in a hovercraft and 83 Ss on a local bus. Resu S 
were compared with a paired comparison experimenta 
procedure using 24 Ss. The paired comparison E 
was designed to assess preference for various modes ol 
transport and qualities of the passenger environment M 
these transports. Differences and similarities between t E 
2 methods of assessment are discussed. (French 
German summaries)—Journal abstract. t 

4216. Nason, W. E. & Bennett, C. A. Dials v counters: 
Effects of precision on quantitative CN 
Ergonomics, 1973(Nov), Vol. 16(6), 749-758.— Compare 
dials and counters at 3 levels of precision (10, 100, He 
1,000 values). 15 male undergraduates, instructec o 
accuracy, read 19 settings on each display in randona 
order. No speed differences were found among coun M 
dial reading was successively slower for higher Weer s 
dials, and all counters were superior to all dials. AS 
S interactions showed that some Ss read higher preciso 


dials especially slowly. Errors were committed only with 


fs i S 

dials. It is concluded that counters are superior to dial 
itati i sks. Discussion 

for all quantitative reading task roperly 


reading and qualitative reading suggests that p! 
See Sale might also be superior for heni * 
There may be few, if any, situations, from the stan ve 
of performance, where dials should be WE 
(French & German summaries) (16 ref)— 
abstract. r " 

? 4217. Oborne, D. J. & Clarke, M. J. (University Coll. 
Swansea, U. Wales) The development of question re 
surveys for the investigation of passenger e, hs 
Ergonomics, 1973(Nov), Vol. 16(6), GE 
establish the usefulness of the questionnaire as a too : n 
obtaining information concerning passenger comfor! 
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from 800 passengers. An appropriate questionnaire was 
developed and is used as an illustration. Whereas many 
pitfalls may exist in the interpretation of the data, it is 
argued that with careful consideration of the question- 
naire construction and the analysis, useful information 
may be obtained. Such information may be used as an 
indicator for further research and as a valid pointer to 
the subjective feelings of the passenger. (French & 
German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

4218. Papin, J. P., et al. (Research Center of Army 
Health Service, Div. of Psychology, Lyons, France) 
[Men-machines systems: The task of tracking.] (Fren) 
Bulletin de Psychologie, 1973-1974, Vol. 27(1-4), 
128-145.— Presents an analytic review of selected studies 
on the human operator in tasks of tracking. Schematic 
representations of several systems models are presented. 
(28 ref) 

4219. Raschko, Bettyann. (California State U., San 
Francisco) Physiological and behavioral characteristics 
of the elderly: A basis for design criteria for interior 
Space and furnishings. Rehabilitation Literature, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 35(1), 10-15, 31.—Based on the premise 
that physical environments and social mechanics have an 
important influence on human behavior, specific recom- 
mendations are made for interior space and furnishings 
which can contribute to the well-being of the elderly in 
their everyday environment, thus assisting them to a 
more independent existence. 

4220. Rolfe, J. M. & Lindsay, S. J. (Royal Air Force 
Inst of Aviation Medicine, Farnborough, England) 
Flight deck environment and pilot workload: Biological 
measures of workload. Applied Ergonomics, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 4(4), 199-206.— Reviews the literature and examines 
some of the techniques used to study the demands of the 
work situation upon the individual. It is suggested that, 
while the emphasis is on studies of aircrew workload, the 
findings have a general applicability to applied ergonom- 
ics. (35 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4221. Singleton, W. T. (U. Aston, Birmingham, 
England) Ergonomic Research Society: The Society's 
Lecture 1973: Theoretical approaches to human error. 
Ergonomics, 1973(Nov), Vol. 16(6), 727—737.— Discusses 
the scientific and technological aspects of human error. 
A review is presented of various theoretical approaches 
and an attempt is made to extract ideas from each which 
might be of assistance in the study of error and its 
Prevention. Psychoanalytic, stimulus-response, field, 
cybernetics, human performance and skills, decision, 
arousal-stress, and social theories are considered. It is 
concluded that errors and accidents are not homogenous 
and that there are many causal factors, models, and 
theories relevant to their study. A minimal error 
occurrence and correction strategy is outlined for use by 
the ergonomist. Some broad mathematical generaliza- 
tions which may be used as a basis for research are 
presented. (37 ref)—S. Knapp. " 
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4222. Smith, R. C. & Melton, C. E. (FAA Civil 
Aeromedical Inst., Aviation Psychology Lab., Oklahoma 
City, Okla.) Susceptibility to anxiety and shift difficulty 
as determinants of state anxiety in air traffic control- 
lers. FAA Office of Aviation Medicine Report, 1973(Dec), 
No. 73-15, 3 p.—Administered the State-Trait Anxiety 
Inventory to 80 air traffic controllers before and after at 
least 2 8-hr work shifts. Ss were divided into groups of 
high A-trait and low A-trait (40 Ss each); these groups 
were further subdivided into difficult shift and easy shift 
groups (20 Ss each) based on shift ratings made by all Ss. 
Controllers relatively high in A-trait reported higher 
levels of anxiety in association with their job than those 
relatively low in A-trait. Mean A-state scores after shifts 
were higher than scores before shifts; this increase in 
anxiety was greater for difficult shifts.—W. E. Collins. 

4223. West, Andrew; Ramagge, Frances; West, 
Jennifer & Jones, Heather. (Birkbeck Coll., U. London, 
England) The quality of railway carriage environments. 
Applied Ergonomics, 1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 194-198.—Ad- 
ministered a questionnaire to a stratified random sample 
of 1,500 passengers in 5 different British carriage types to 
determine the improvements Ss would most like to see in 
existing carriage design. The questionnaire included 
sections covering personal and travel details, a check list 
of conceivable improvements, and the use of the 
semantic differential technique for obtaining Ss' impres- 
sions and perceptions. Findings allowed comparisons to 
be made between the different carriage interiors and 
resulted in recommendations for the possible modifica- 
tion of certain carriage designs.—Journal abstract. 

4224. Widén, Henry. [Judgment of distance over 
ground and in photographs: 1.] (Swed) MPI B-Rapport, 
1973(Feb), No. 83, 17 p.—Asked 16 conscripts divided 
into 2 groups to judge K distances ranging from 250 to 
1,000 meters over ground, each group in a separate 
terrain. Ss then judged the same distances in projected 
photographs where the visual angles were kept the same 
as in the over ground condition. In the photograph 
condition the 2 groups switched judgment terrains. 
Results show that judgments under the 2 conditions 
differed significantly. The differences were largest in 
distances exceeding 1,000 meters, probably due to poor 
resolution in the photographs.—English abstract. 

4225. Wolff, H. S. (Clinical Research Centre, Bio- 
Engineering Div., Harrow, England) Basic ergonomics. 
Applied Ergonomics, 1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4) 207-210. 
— Presents examples of basic ergonomic approaches to 
the design of equipment for hospital use. Moving coil 
meters are compared with a histogram display, digital 
display, and display produced by a radioactive scanner. 
The individual's ability to remember and discriminate 
between shapes, information required for decision-mak- 
Ing, requirements for technological training, and the 


equipment user's past experience are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 
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Abdominal Wall [See Musculoskeletal 
System] 
Abducens Nerve [See Nervous System] 


Ability [ Also Related Terms] 2238, 
2636, 2907, 2940, 3974, 4033 
Ability Lev Ability] 


Ability Tests [See Aptitude Measures] 
Ablation [See Lesions] 
Abortion (Induced) [See Induced Abor- 
tion] 
Abortion Laws [See Government Policy 
Making, Laws] 
Abreaction [See Catharsis] 
Absenteeism (Employee) [See Employee 
Absenteeism] s 
Abstraction [See Also Cognitive Process- 
es, Imagery, Thinking] 2251, 2274, 4035 
Abuse (Child) [See Child Abuse] 
Abuse (Drugs) [See Drug Abuse] 
Academic Achievement [See Also Aca- 
demic Overachievement, Academic 
Underachievement, Achievement, Col- 
lege Academic Achievement, Mathemat- 
ics Achievement, Reading Achievement] 
2068, 2737, 3350, 3907, 3982, 3993, 4003, 
4007, 4009, 4013, 4021, 4032, 
4048, 4054, 4087, 4092 
Academic Achievement Motivation [See 
Also Achievement Motivation, Motiva- 
tion] 4008 
Academic Achievement Prediction 2682, 
4004, 4005, 4023, 4025, 4026, 4030, 4031, 
4037, 4039, 4058, 4060, 4099, 4151 
Academic Aptitude 4006, 4007, 4010, 
4029, 4099, 4121 
Academic Environment [See Classroom 
Environment, College Environment, En- 
vironment, School Environment, Social 
Environments] 
Academic Overachievement [See Also 
Academic Achievement, Achievement] 
4040, 4100 
Academic Specialization 3308, 4047 
Academic Underachievement [See Also 
Academic Achievement, Achievement] 
3386, 3994, 4040, 4061, 4070, 4100, 4116 
Acalculia [See Brain Disorders, Central 
€rvous System Disorders, Nervous 
System Disorders] 
Acceleration Effects 2479 
Accelerometers [See A paratus] 
dee (Social) [de Social Accept- 
e 
Accidents [See Motor Traffic Accidents] 
Accomplishment [See Achievement] 
Accountants [See Business And Industri- 
al Personnel] 
Acculturation [See Also Sociocultural 
REER 3132, 3926 
ce olinesterase [See Enzymes; 
Aches [See Pain] : : 


Achievement [See Also Academic 
Achievement, Academic Overachieve- 
ment, Academic Underachievement, 
College Academic Achievement, Mathe- 
matics Achievement, Reading Achieve- 
ment] 3044, 3925 

Achievement (Academic) [See Academic 
Achievement] 

Achievement Measures [See Also Iowa 
Tests Of Basic Skills] 3991, 4031, 4043, 
4053, 4058, 4060, 4103, 4114, 4120 
Achievement Motivation [See Also Aca- 
demic Achievement Motivation, Motiva- 
tion] 2068, 2079, 2711, 2750, 2782, 3006, 
3031, 4005, 4007, 4047 

Achievement Potential 4149 

Achilles Tendon Reflex [See Reflexes] 
Achromatic Color [See Color] 

Acid Phosphatases [See Enzymes] 

Acids [See Amino Acids, Ascorbic Acid, 
Fatty Acids, Lysergic Acid Diethylam- 
ide, Methionine, Nicotinic Acid, Nucleic 
Acids, Phenylalanine, Phosphatides, Ri- 
bonucleic Acid, EE Tyrosine] 
Acoustic Nerve [See Nervous System] 
Acoustic Reflex [See Reflexes] 

Acoustic Stimuli [See Auditory Stimula- 


tion 
Aen bois [See Also Phobias] 3734 
ACTH (Hormone) [See CORPO RO 
Acting Out [See Also Symptoms] 3714. 
Active Avoidance [See Avoidance Condi- 
tioning] $ 
Activism (Student) [See Student Activ- 
ism. 
rie Movements [See Social Move- 
ments, Student Activism] j 
Actualization (Self) [See Self Actualiza- 
tion 1 
Pes [See Perceptual Discrimination] 
Acute Alcoholic Intoxication [See Alco- 
hol Intoxication, Brain Disorders] £ 
Acute Psychosis [See Also Acute Schi- 
zophrenia, Psychosis] 3247, 3285 
Acute Psychotic Episode [See Acute 
Psychosis, Psychosis] 
Acute i 
Psychosis, 
3243 2 
Adaptability (Personality) [See Personali- 
ty Traits] ; 
ET ion [See aa D. Adaptation, 
nsory Adaptation] 
Mein ) [See Dark Adapta- 


Adaptation (Sensory) [See Sensory Ad- 
aptation n (Social) [See Social Adjust- 
ment] 


Addiction [See Alcoholism, Behavior 
Disorders, bs Addiction, Heroin Ad- 


diction] 


See Also Acute 
Psychosis, Schizophrenia] 


Adenosine [See Nucleic Acids] 
Adjectives [See Form Classes (Lan- 
guage), Language, Linguistics, Verbal 
mmunication| 

Adjudication [See Also Legal Processes] 
2830, 3512, 3549 E 
Administration (Test) [See Test Adminis- 
tration] 

Administrators [See Management Per- 
sonnel] ` 
Admission (Hospital) [See Hospital Ad- 
mission] 

Admission (Psychiatric Hospital) [See 
EE Hospital Admission] 
Adolescence [See Adolescents} 
Adolescent Development 2647, 2648, 
2656, 2662, 2673, 2680, 2707, 2720, 3173, 
3860, 4126 
Adolescent Psychology [See Develop- 
mental Psychology, Disciplines, Psychol- 
KA Social Sciences] 

Adolescents 2223, 2249, 2256, 2646, 
2655, 2656, 2659, 2661, 2662, 2686, 2694, 
2695, 2697, 2699, 2702, 2703, 2706, 2708, 
2711, 2712, 2713, 2715, 2716, 2719, 2726, 
2732, 2735, 2737, 2740, 2744, 2758, 2776, 
2782, 2805, 2813, 2832, 2843, 2863, 2906, 
2918, 2940, 2987, 2999, 3008, 3018, 3039, 
3105, 3124, 3153, 3158, 3254, 3259, 3287, 
3290, 3298, 3300, 3306, 3333, 3340, 3343, 
3351, 3352, 3355, 3379, 3554, 3565, 3572, 
3590, 3591, 3614, 3699, 3710, 3720, 3740, 
3741, 3742, 3751, 3763, 3767, 3768, 3771, 
3810, 3818, 3830, 3847, 3849, 3850, 3860, 
3868, 3871, 3890, 3983, 3988, 4054, 4110, 
4123, 4136, 4211 s 
Adopted Children [See Also Family 
Members] 2636, 3248 

Adoption (Child) [See Also Legal Proc- 
esses] 3271 j 

Adoptive Parents [See Family Members, 
Parents] S 
‘Adrenal Cortex Hormones [See Corticos- 
terone, Hormones, Hydrocortisone] à 
Adrenal Gland Secretion [See Endocrine 
Gland Secretion] 
Adrenal Glands [See Endocrine Glands, 
Glands] 

Adrenal Medulla Hormones [See Hor- 
mones] 
Adrenalectomy [See Also Surgery] 2409 
Adrenergic Blocking Drugs ‘See Also 
Propranolol] 2390, 2455, 2475 . 
jc Drugs [See Amphetamine, 

Dextroamphetamine] 
Adrenergic Nerves [See Nervous System] 
Adrenochrome [See ` Hallucinogenic 
Di 

ee een [See Corticotropin] 
Adrenolytic Drugs [See Also Chlorpro- 
mazine, Chlorprothixene] 2492 

Adult Education 4000, 4064, 4127 


thood [See Adults) 
e us Also. Be Middle Aged, 
Young Adults] 2190, 2262, 2264, 2758, 
2765, 2959, 2965, 3139, 3149, 3239, 3366, 
3460, 4098 : 
Adventitiously Handicapped [See Handi- 


gapped] 
Adverbs [See Form Classes (Language), 
Language, Linguistics, Verbal Commu- 
nication 
Advertising 2970, 2975, 4129, 4139 
Aerospace Personnel [See Aircraft Pilots] 
Aesthetic Preferences [See Also Prefer- 
ences] 2783, 2918, 2963 
Aesthetics 2943, 2977, 3163, 3958 
Aetiology [See Etiology] 
Affection 2658 
Affective Disturbances [See Also Depres- 
sion (Emotion), Neurotic Depressive 
Reaction, Psychotic Depressive Reac- 
tion, Reactive Depression] 3129, 3144, 
3623, 3664 
Affective Psychosis [See Manic Depres- 
sive Psychosis, Psychosis, Psychotic De- 
pressive Reactant 
Afferent Stimulation [See Stimulation] 
Affiliation Motivation (See Also Motiva- 
tion] 2715 
Africa 2662, 2788, 4008, 4040 
Aftereffect (Perceptual) [See Perceptual 
Aftereffect] 
Afterimage [See Also Illusions (Perce 
Hon), Perceptual Aftereffect] 2162, 2163, 
220. 
Age Linked Developmental Differences 
2082, 2190, 2262, 2292, 2328, 2375, 2580, 
2646, 2650, 2651, 2655, 2674, 2678, 2684, 
2690, 2692, 2694, 2698, 2715, 2719, 2749, 
2758, 2898, 2960, 2999, 3008, 3144, 3274, 
3310, 3315, 3344, 3345, 3347, 3355, 3376, 
3460, 3886, 4058, 4094 
Aged [See Also Adults] 2190, 2278, 2748, 
2749, 2750, 2751, 2753, 2755, 2756, 2757, 
2758, 2759, 2760, 2761, 2762, 2764, 2768, 
2769, 2770, 2771, 2772, 2773, 3096, 3103, 
3110, 3191, 3221, 3224, 3239, 3272, 3305, 
3315, 3460, 3481, 3522, 3745, 3748, 3804, 
3808, 4219 
Agencies (Groups) [See Organizations] 
Aggressive Behavior [See Also Animal 
Ain Behavior, Arguments, Attack 
Behavior, Conflict, Riots, Social Behav- 
jor, Threat Postures, Violence, War 
2655, 2733, 2897, 2903, 2985, 3639, 3661, 
3716, 3777 
Aggressiveness [See Also Personality 
Traits] 3004, 3124, 3223, 3295 
i a enc [See Physiological 
ging] 
Agitated Depression [See Depression 
(Emotion)] 
Agnosia [See Perceptual Disturbances] 
Agnosticism [See Religious Beliefs] 
Agonistic Behavior [Sce Aggressive Be- 
havior] 
Agoraphobia [See Phobias] 
Agraphia [See Brain Disorders, Central 
Nervous System Disorders, Nervous 
System Disorders] 
Agricultural Extension Workers [See 
Government Personnel] 
Air Encephalography [See Pneumoence- 
Rhalography| 
Air Force Personnel [See Also Govern- 
ment Personnel, Military Personnel] 
2069, 2915, 4138, 4144, 4145, 4151 
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Air Traffic Control 4222 

Air Transportation [See Also Transporta- 
tion] 4215 

Aircraft 3171, 4147, 4220 

Aircraft Pilots 2915, 4214, 4220 

Airplane [See Aircraft] 


Albino Rats [See Rats] 

Albumins [See Proteins] 

Alcohol Dehydrogenases [See Enzymes] 
Alcohol Drinking Attitudes 2809 

Alcohol Drinking Patterns 2817, 2823 
Alcohol Intoxication [See Also Brain 
Disorders] 2860, 3318 

Alcoholic Beverages [See Also Wine] 
4211 

Alcoholic Hallucinosis [See Brain Disor- 
ders, Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Organic 
Brain Syndromes, Psychosis] 

Alcoholic Psychosis [See Brain Disor- 
ders, Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Organic 
Brain Syndromes, Psychosis] 

[nns ics Anonymous [See Organiza- 
tions] 

Alcoholism [See Also Behavior Disor- 
ders] 3031, 3289, 3310, 3314, 3318, 3322, 
3327, 3332, 3341, 3516, 3566, 3624, 3639, 
3653, 3667, 3671, 3706, 3724, 3726, 3730, 
3867, 3899 

Alcohols [See Also Ethanol, Propranolol, 
Tetrahydrocannabinol] 2423, 2454. 2449, 
2463, 2477, 2481 

Aldolases [See Enzymes] 

Aldosterone [See Hormones, Steroids] 
Algebra [See Mathematics Education] 
Algorithms [See Also Mathematics (Con- 
ow) 3646, 3976 

Alienation [See Also Emotional States] 
2849, 3195 

Alkaloids [See Also Apomorphine, Atro- 
pine, Morphine, Physostigmine, Pilocar- 
pine, Reserpine, Scopolamine] 2446 
Allergic Disorders [See Immunologic 
Disorders] 
Allergic Skin Disorders [See Immunolog- 
ic Disorders] 

Alpha Rhythm [See Also Electrical Ac- 
p Electrophysioclogy] 2333, 3099, 


Alphabets [See Also Language, Letters 
(Alphabet), Linguistics, Verbal Commu- 
nication, Written Lan age] 2239 
SE Effects [See EE Ef- 
ects] 
Altruism [See Also Social Behavior] 
2216, 2920 
Alzheimers Disease [See Also Brain 
Disorders, Central Nervous System Dis- 
orders, Nervous System Disorders, Or- 
on Brain Syndromes] 3429 
maurotic Familial Idi See Al: 
Mental Retardation] 3161 : 2 
Ambiguity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Am- 
biguity] 
Ambiguity (Tolerance) [See Tolerance 
For Ambiguity] 
Ambition [See Aspirations] 
Ambivalence [See Emotional States] 


Amenorrhea [See Also Genital Disor- 
ders, Gynecological Disorders, Menstru- 
al Disorders] 3113, 3627 
Amentia [See Mental Retardation] 
American Indians [See Also Ethnic 
Groups] 2784, 2860, 3314 
Amine Oxidase Inhibitors [See Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide] 
Amine Oxidases [See Enzymes, Monoa- 
mine Oxidases] 
Amines [See Also Amitriptyline, Amphe- 
tamine, Atropine, —Catecholamines, 
Chlordiazepoxide, Chlorimipramine, 
Chlorpromazine, Chlorprothixene, Dex- 
troamphetamine, Diphenhydramine, 
Dopamine, Hydroxylamine, Imipra- 
mine, Mecamylamine, Methampheta- 
mine, Methylphenidate, Physostigmine, 
Scopolamine, Serotonin, Thalidomide] 
2420, 2585 
Amino Acids [See Also Methionine, 
Phenylalanine, Tryptophan, Tyrosine] 
2385, 2485 
Amitriptyline [See Also Amines, Antide- 
ressant Drugs, Tranquilizing Drugs] 
Den 3650, 3684 
Ammonium Bromide [See Sedatives] 
Ammons Full Range Picture Vocab Test 
[See Intelligence Measures] X 
Amnesia [See Also Memory Disorders, 
Thought Disturbances] 2401, 2406, 2408 
Amniotic Fluid [See Body Fluids} 
Amobarbital [See Hypnotic Drugs, Seda- 
tives] 
Amphetamine [See Also Amines, CNS 
Stimulating Drugs, Sympathomimetic 
Drugs, Vasoconstrictor Drugs] 2475, 
2478, 2827, 3631 
Amphetamine (D-) [See Dextroampheta- 
mine 
ju tamine (DI-) [See Amphetamine] 
Amphetamine Sulfate [See Ampheta- 
mine] 
ibia [See Also Frogs, Vertebrates] 
2329, 2615 
Amplifiers (Apparatus) [See Apparatus] 
Amputation [See Surgery] ^ 
Amputees [See Handicapped, Physically 
Handicapped] 
Amygdaloid Body [See Also Basal Gang- 
lia, Brain, Central Nervous System, 
Hippocampus, Nervous System, Telen- 
cephalon] 2398 
Amylases [See Enzymes] 
Anabolism [See Metabolism] 3 - 
Anaclitic Depression [See Affective Dis- 
turbances, Depression (Emotion), Emo- 
tional States] » 
Problem Solving [See Cognitive 
Processes, Problem Solving] 

[See Language, Verbal Com- 
munication, Vocabulary’ e 
Analeptic Drugs [See Also CNS Sum: 
lating Drugs] 2388, 2425 : 

ic Drugs [See Also Atropine, 
Methadone, Morphine, Novocaine, Sco- 
polamine] 2448, 2456 T, ] 
Analog Computers [See Computers] — . 
Analysis Of GE [See Also Statis- 
tical Analysis, Statistical Measurement, 
Variability Measurement] 2093, 2107. 
Analysis Of Variance [See Also Statisti- 
cal Analysis, Statistical Measurement 
Variability Measurement] 2089, 2091, 
2098 
Analysts [See Psychoanalysts] 


Analytical Psychotherapy [See Psychoth- 
erapy] 4 
Anaphylactic Shock [See Immunologic 
Disorders] 

Ancestors [See Family Members, Par- 
ents. 

E [See Also Hormones, Testos- 
terone] 2363, 2377, 2422, 2428, 2440, 
2458, 2488 

Anemia 3446 

Anencephaly [See Brain Disorders, Cen- 
tral Nervous System Disorders, Mental 
Retardation, Nervous System Disorders] 
Anesthesiology [See Disciplines, Medical 
Sciences] 

Anesthetic Drugs [See Novocaine] 
Aneurysms [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
ders] 

Anger [See Also Hostility] 2293 

Angina Pectoris [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders, Heart Disorders] 

Angiography [See Diagnosis, Medical 
Diagnosis} 

Angiotensin [See Also Vasoconstrictor 
Drugs] 2383 

Angst [See Anxiety] 

Animal Aggressive Behavior [See Also 
Aggressive Behavior, Animal Ethology, 
Animal Social Behavior, Attack Behav- 
ior, Social Behavior, Threat Postures] 
2371, 2380, 2395, 2398, 2407, 2427, 2458, 
2471, 2567, 2577, 2585, 2591, 2599, 2600, 
2601, 2604 

Animal Behavior [See Animal Ethology] 
Animal Biological Rhythms [See Animal 
Circadian Rhythms, Animal Ethology] 
Animal Breeding 2444, 2484 

Animal Circadian Rhythms [See Also 
Animal Ethology] 2345, 2366, 2518 
Animal Communication [See Animal 
Distress Calls, Animal Ethology, Animal 
Social Behavior, Social Behavior] 

Animal Courtship Behavior [See Animal 


Do ur Displays, Animal Ethology, 
pa Social Behavior, Social Behav- 
ior] 


Animal Courtship Displays [See Also 
Animal Ethology, Animal Social Behav- 
lor, Social Behavior] 2583, 2603 
Animal Distress Calls [See Also Animal 
Ethology, Animal Social Behavior, Ani- 
mal Vocalizations, Social Behavior] 2531 
Animal Division Of Labor [See Animal 
SE Animal Social Behavior, So- 
cial Behavior] 
Animal Dominance [See Also Animal 
phology, Animal Social Behavior, So- 
cial Be! avior] 2369, 2595, 2601 
Animal Drinking Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology] 2351, 2363, 2389, 
2481, 2513, 2521, 2533, 2622 
Animal Environments [See Also Environ- 
ment, Social Environments] 2346, 2369, 
2406, 2504, 2555, 2561, 2591, 2594 
Animal Escape Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal Ethology] 2388, 2473, 2500, 2555 
Animal Ethology [See Also Animal Ag- 
ressive Behavior, Animal Circadian 
hythms, Animal Courtship Displays, 
Animal Distress Calls, Animal Domi- 
nance, Animal Drinking Behavior, Ani- 
mal Escape Behavior, Ánimal Explora- 
tory Behavior, Animal Feeding Behav- 
ior, Animal Instinctive Behavior, Animal 
aternal Behavior, Animal Mating Be- 
havior, Animal Play, Animal Sex Differ- 
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ences, Animal Sexual Receptivity, Ani- 
mal Social Behavior, Animal Vocaliza- 
Hons AE Behavior, Imprinting, Nest 
juilding, Territoriality, Threat Posturi 
2501, 2503, 2576, 26 19. 2 
Animal Exploratory Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology] 2433 
Animal Feeding Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology] 2379, 2390, 2424, 
2532, 2542, 2552, 2562, 2577, 2580, 2602 
Animal Hoarding Behavior [See Animal 
Ethology] 
Animal Innate Behavior [See Animal 
Ethology] 
Animal Instinctive Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology] 2542, 2590, 2632 
Animal Maternal Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology, Animal Social Behay- 
ior, Social Behavior] 2349, 2375, 2422, 
Aa 2531, 2590, 2594, 2598, 2599, 2624, 
25 
Animal Mating Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal Ethology, Animal Sexual Receptivi- 
ty, Animal Social Behavior, Social Be- 
havior] 2347, 2374, 2377, 2387, 2398, 
2405, 2419, 2428, 2432, 2457, 2459, 2482, 
2483, 2488, 2576, 2579, 2581, 2582, 2584, 
2587, 2589, 2592, 2593, 2603, 2626 
Animal Motivation [See Also Motivation] 
2363, 2434, 2462, 2484, 2509, 2519, 2520, 
2527, 2530, 2531, 2532, 2555, 2561, 2596 
Animal Nocturnal Behavior [See Animal 


Ethology] 

Animal Play [See Also Animal Ethology] 
2553, 2603 

Animal Sex Differences [See Also Ani- 
mal Ethology] 2379, 2398, 2561, 2580, 
2590, 2594, 2595, 2597 

Animal Sexual Receptivity [See Also 
Animal Ethology, Animal Mating Be- 
havior, Animal Social Behavior, ial 
Behavior] 2347, 2372, 2374, 2376, 2377, 
2405, 2409, 2459, 2482, 2584, 2587, 2592, 
2593 

Animal Social Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal Aggressive Behavior, Animal Court- 


ship Displays, Animal Distress Calls, 
Animal Dominance, Animal Ethology, 
Animal Maternal Behavior, Animal 


Mating Behavior, Animal Sexual Recep- 

tivity, Attack Behavior, Social Behavior, 

Threat Postures] 2407, 2454, 2458, 2486, 

2501, 2533, 2540, 2575, 2577, 2578, 2595, 

2596, 2597, 2602, 2605, 2625 j 

Animal Vocalizations [See Also Animal 

Distress Calls, Animal Ethology] 2471, 

2560, 2583, 2586, 2588, 2600 — 

Animism [See Also PULO 3393 

Ankle [See Musculoskeleta System] 

Anodynes [See Analgesic Drugs] 

Anomie [See Alienation] 

Anorexia Nervosa [See Also Popnas 
atic Disorders, Symptoms, nder- 

GE 3106, 3113, 31 6, 3157, 3175, 

See win 2374, CH 

‘ANOVA (Statistics)[See AnalysisOf Vari- 

ance 

po [See Also Symptoms] 2384, 2393 

Antagonists (CNS Depressant Drugs) 

[See Analeptic Drugs] ` 

Antagonism [See Hostility} ` — 

‘Anthropology [See Also Disciplines, So- 

cial Sciences] 2778, 3036 

Antibiotics 2387 


Antibodies [See Al. i 
Ar it so Proteins] 3234, 


Antichol See Cholinergi 
Blocking Drees oe [ olinergic 
Anticoagulant [See Do 
Anticonvulsive Drugs [See Also Diphe- 
nylhydantoin, Phenobarbital] 2467 
Antidepressant Drugs [See Also Amitrip- 
tyline, Desipramine, Imipramine, Lithi- 
um Carbonate, Methylphenidate, Phe- 
nelzine] 2445, 2493, 302, 3644, 3654, 
3656, 3695 

Antiemetic Drugs [See Chlorpromazine, 
Chlorprothixene, Fluphenazine, Perphe- 
nazine, Sulpiride] 

E e Drugs [See Diphenylhydan- 
loin 

Antihistaminic Drugs [See Chlorprothix- 
ene, Diphenhydramine] T 


Antihypertensive [See Chlorpro- 
mazine, Mecamylamine, Methyldopa, 
Reserpine] 


Antiparkinsonian Drugs [See Antitremor 
Drugs} , 

Antipathy [See Aversion] 

Antipsychotic Drugs [See Chlorproma- 
zine, Chlorprothixene, Fluphenazine, 


Perphenazine, Reserpine, Trifluopera- 
zine] 

Antis nic Drugs [See Chlorpro- 
mazine, 


lorprothixene, Fluphenazine, 
Perphenazine, secerizate] 
Antisemitism [See Race Attitudes] 
Antisocial Behavior [See Also Behavior. 
Disorders, Child Abuse, Crime, Juvenile 
Delinquency, Recidivism, Theft] 2846, 
3304, 3945, 4158 
Antisocial Personality [See Also Person- 
ality Disorders] 3332 
Antispasmodic Drugs [See Atropine, 
Chlorprothixene] 
Antitremor Drugs [See Also Diphenhy- 
dramine] 3640 
Antitubercular Drugs [See Drugs] 
Antitubocurarine Drugs [See Neostig- 
mine] 
Antonyms [See Language, Linguistics, 
Verbal Communication, ocabulary] 
Ants [See Also Invertebrates] me 
Anxiety [See Also Anxiety Neurosis, 
Se «d Anxiety] 2074, 2223, 2301, 
2352, 2439, 2706, 3024, 3121, 3159, 3180, 
3190, 3201, 3218, 3242, 3263, 3327, 3426, 
3522, 3632, 3650, 3657, 3689, 3709, 3722, 
3744, 3754, 4059, 4106, 4222 : 
Anxiety Neurosis [Sce Also Anxiety, 
Neurosis] 3610, 3721 n 
Anxiety Reducing Drugs [Sce Tranquiliz- 
ing Drugs] ` 
Anxiousness [See Anxiety] : 
Apache Indians [Sec American Indians] 
Apes [See Primates (Nonhuman)] 

[See Pain, Symptoms] 
Aphasia [See Brain Disorders, Central 


Nervous System Disorders, Nervous 
System. Disorder) ' 

See Symptoms, 
T en. E Also Alkaloids, Emet- 
ic Drugs, Hypnotic Drugs, Opiates] 
2472, 2486 
A Hydrochloride [See Apo- 
morphine] 
Apparatus [See Also Cage Apparatus, 


Computers, Electrodes, Incubators (Ap- 
paratus), Stimulators (Apparatus), Tape 


Recorders] 2040, 2059, 2174, 2294, 2317, 
2351, 2535, 2561, 3367, 3475 

Apparent Distance [See Distance Percep- 
tion, Spatial Perception] S 
Apparent Movement [See Also Autoki- 
netic Illusion, Motion Perception, Spa- 
tial Perception] 2119, 2166 oe 
Apparent Size [See Also Size Discrimina- 
tion, Spatial Perception] 2183 

Appetite [See Also Hunger] 2410, 2523 
Appetite Depressing Drugs [See Amphe- 
tamine, Dextroamphetamine] 

Appetite Disorders [See Anorexia Nervo- 


sa, Obesity, Symptoms] 
Applied Sen [See Also Clinical 


Psychology, Disciplines, Educational 
Psychology, Industrial Psychology, 
Psychology, Social 


Medical sychology, 
Psychology, Social Sciences] 3061, 4130 
Apprehension [See Anxiety] 
Apprenticeship [See Personnel Draining] 
Approval (Social) [See Social PROS ] 
Apraxia [See Also Symptoms] 3526, 3780 
Aptitude [See Ability] 
Aptitude (Academic) [See Academic Ap- 
titude] 
Aptitude Measures [See Also General 
Aptitude Test Battery] 2684, 3310, 4004, 
23, 4025, 4037, 4039, 4058, 4108 
Arachnida [See Also Invertebrates] 2542 
Arachnoiditis [See Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Nervous System Disor- 
ders] 
Arapaho Indians [See American Indians] 
Architects [See Business and Industrial 
Personnel] 
Architecture 4197, 4219 
Arguments [See Also Aggressive Behav- 
ior, Conflict, Interpersonal Communica- 
tion, Ee Interaction, Social 
Behavior, Social Interaction] 2904 
Arithmetic [See Mathematics Education] 
Arm (Anatomy) [See Musculoskeletal 
System] 
Army Personnel [See Government Per- 
sonnel, Military Personnel] 
Arousal (Physiological) [See Physiologi- 
cal Arousal] 
Arousal (Sexual) [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 
Arrhythmias (Heart) [See Bradycardia, 
Cardiovascular Disorders, Fibrillation 
is n Disorders] 
rt [See Also Drawing, Painting (Art) 
3163, 3589 g SECH 
Art Education [See Curriculum] 
Art Therapy [See Also Recreation Thera- 
py] 3593, 3756 
Arterial Pulse 3412 
Arteriosclerosis [See Cardiovascular Dis- 
orders] 
Arthropoda [See Ants, Arachnida, Bees, 
Crabs, Crustacea, Grasshoppers, Inver- 
tebrates, Moths] 
Articulation (Speech) [See Speech Char- 
acteristics, Verbal Communication] 
Articulation Disorders [See Also Speech 
Disorders, Stuttering] 3406, 3526 
Artificial Limbs [See Prostheses] 
ility [See Also Musical Abili- 


ty] 3012 

rts [See Architecture, Art, Autobiogra- 
phy, Drawing, Literature, Motion Pic- 
tures (Entertainment), Music, Painting 
(Art), Poetry, Prose] 
Artwork [See Art] 
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Asceticism [See Philosophies] 

Ascorbic Acid [See Also Vitamins] 2415 
Ashkenazim [See Judaism] 

Asia 2799 

Aspartic Acid [See Amino Acids] 
Asphyxia [See Anoxia] 

Aspiration Level 3422, 4047 A 
Aspirations [See Also Educational Aspi- 
rations, Occupational Aspirations] 2238 
Aspirin [See Analgesic Drugs] 
Assassination (Political) 
Assassination] 

Assertiveness [See Also Personality 
Traits] 3709, 3754 

Assessment [See Measurement] 
Assistance (Social Behavior) [See Also 
Interpersonal Interaction, Social Behav- 
ior, Social Interaction] 2922 
Association Learning (Paired) 
Paired Associate Learning] 
Associationism [See History Of Psychol- 


Political 


[See 


ogy] 

Ee (Contextual) [See Contextu- 
al Associations] 

Associations (Groups) [See Organiza- 
tions] 

E (Word) [See Word Associa- 
tions 

Associative Processes [See Also Cogni- 
tive Processes, Connotations, Contextual 
Associations] 2196, 2264, 2958 

Asthenia [See Also Symptoms] 3426 
Asthenic Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 

Asthma 3426 

Asylums [See Psychiatric Hospitals] 


Ataractic Drugs [See Tranquilizing 
Drugs] 
Ataraxic Drugs [See  Tranquilizing 
Drugs] 


Ataxia [See Central Nervous System 
Disorders, Nervous System Disorders, 
Symptoms] 

Atheism [See Religious Beliefs] 
Atherosclerosis [See Cardiovascular Dis- 
orders] 

Athetosis [See Also Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders] 3421 

Athletic Participation [See Recreation] 
Atmospheric Conditions [See Also Envi- 
ronmental Effects] 3865 

Atropine [See Also Alkaloids, Amines, 
Analgesic Drugs, Cholinergic Blocking 
Drugs, Sedatives] 2450 

Attack Behavior [See Also Aggressive 
Behavior, Animal Aggressive Behavior, 
Animal Ethology, Animal Social Behav- 
ior, Social Behavior] 2424 

Attainment (Achievement) [See Achieve- 
ment] 

Attempted Suicide [See Also Behavior 
Dustuen] 3281, 3299, 3305, 3335, 3340, 


Attendants (Institutions) [See Also Para- 
oe Personnel] 3073, 3391, 3880, 


Attention 2155, 2159, 2198, 2199, 2279, 
2291, 2653, 2919, 2939, 3369, 3771, 3958, 
4046, 4058, 4076 Eier 
Attitude Change 2241, 2300, 2711, 2866 
2911, 2912, 2914, 2927, 2934, 3011, 3706, 
3846, 3953, 4174 SH 
Attitude Formation 2912 

eons Inventories [See Attitude Meas- 
ures. 


Attitude Measurement 2810, 2970, 3065, 
4154, 4167 

Attitude Measures 3294, 3928, 4030 
Attitude Similarity 2924, 2938, 3814 
Attitude Tests [See Attitude Measures] 
Attitudes [See Also Related Terms] 2810, 
2811, 2842, 2843, 3246, 3887, 3888, 4136 
Attraction (Interpersonal) [See Interper- 
sonal Attraction] 

Attribution 2307, 2830, 2938 

Audiences 2917 

Audiometers [See SNE 
Audiometry 2150, 2157, 2618, 4082 
Audiotapes [See Audiovisual Communi- 
cations Media, Communications Media| 
Audiovisual Aids (Educational) [See Edu- 
cational Audiovisual Aids] 

Audiovisual Communications Media [See 
Also Closed Circuit Television, Commu- 
nications Media, Educational Audiovi- 
sual Aids, Motion Pictures (Education- 
al), Motion Pictures (Entertainment), 
Photographs, Television, Videotapes] 
2947 

Audiovisual Instruction [See Teaching, 
Teaching Methods, Videotape Instruc- 
tion] 

Audition [See Auditory Perception] 
Auditory Cortex [See Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Nervous System, Tel- 
encephalon, eg Lobe] 4 
Auditory Discrimination [See Also Audi- 
tory Perception] 2529, 3186, 3431, 4071 
Auditory Evoked Potentials [See Also 
Electrical Activity, Electrophysiology, 
Evoked Potentials] 2337, 2466, 3198, 
3631 

Auditory Feedback [See Also Auditory 
Stimulation, Feedback] 2333 

Auditory Hallucinations [See Hallucina- 
tions, Perceptual Disturbances] __ 
Auditory Localization [See Also Auditory 
Perception] 2153, 2154 

Auditory Masking [See Masking] 
Auditory Measurement [See Audiometry] 
Auditory Neurons [See Nervous System, 
Neurons, Sensory Neurons] d 
Auditory Perception [See Also Auditory 
Discrimination, Auditory Localization, 
Speech Perception] 2117, 2150, 2151, 
2155, 2156, 2287, 3443, 4081 4 
Auditory Stimulation [See Also Auditor 
Feedback, Stimulation] 2113, 2117, 2125, 
2156, 2194, 2230, 2239, 2250, 2287, 2290, 
2562, 2616, 2617, 2623, 2668, 2749, 3231, 
3380 
Auditory Thresholds [See Also Thresh- 
olds] 2617, 2618, 2623 

Aunts [See Family Members] 

Aura [See Symptoms] 
Aurally Handicapped [See Also Deaf, 
Handicapped, Partially Hearing Im- 
paired] 3870, 3372, 3419, 3427, 3435. 
Auricular Fibrillation [See Fibrillation 
(Heart)] 

Australia 2787, 2790, 2832, 4015 ! 
Authoritarianism [See Also Personality 
Traits] 2920, 3057 e 
Aem [See Also Early Infantile Autism] 
Autistic Children [See Also Emotionall 
Disturbed, Handicapped] 3231, 3520, 
3582, 3603, 3752, 3898 E. 
Autistic — Thinking Thinking, 
Thought Disturbances] 


[See 


| 


Autobiography [See Also Literature, 
Prose] 2926, 3125, 3474 

Autogenic Training [See Psychothera- 
eutic Techniques] E 

Autohypnosis [See Hypnosis] 

Autoimmune Disorders [See Immunolog- 

ic Disorders] 

Autokinetic Illusion [See Also Apparent 
Movement, Motion Perception, Spatial 

Perception, Vision, Visual Perception] 

2210 

Automated Information Processing [See 

Automated Information Storage] 

Automated Information Storage 2046 

Automatism [See Symptoms] 

Automobile Accidents [See Motor Traffic 

Accidents] 

Autonomic Ganglia [See Nervous Sys- 

tem] 

Autonomic Nervous System [See Nerv- 

ous System] 

Autonomic Nervous System Disorders 

[See Nervous System Disorders] 

Autopsy [See Surgery] 

Autosome Disorders [See Chromosome 

Downs Syndrome] 

[See Chromosomes] 

2551 

Aversion Therapy [See Also Behavior 

Modification, Behavior Therapy] 3724, 

3769 

Aversive Stimulation [See Also Stimula- 

tion] 2295 

Aviation [Sec Flight Instrumentation] 

Aviation Safety [See Air Traffic Control] 

Aviators [See Aircraft Pilots] 

Avoidance 2523 

Avoidance Conditioning [See Also Condi- 

SE Operant Conditioning] 2385, 

2393, 2397, 2401, 2402, 2408, 2414, 2423, 

2424, 2446, 2447, 2473, 2496, 2505, 2517, 

2518, 2538, 2541, 3720 

Awareness [See Also Consciousness 

States] 2874 

Axons [See Nervous System, Neurons] 


Babbling [See Infant Vocalization] 
Babies [See Infants] 

Babinski Reflex [See Reflexes] 

Baboons [See Also Mammals, Primates 
(Nonhuman), Vertebrates] 2430, 2577 
ae (Family) [See Family Back- 


foun 
'ackward Masking [See Masking] 
Bacterial Disorders [See Also Pulmonary 
quberculosis, Tuberculosis] 2461 

acterial Meningitis [See Bacterial Dis- 
SE Central Nervous System Disor- 
Ro Nervous System Disorders] 
Sina [See Recreation, Sports] 
paiia Islands 2847 

arbital [See Hypnotic Drugs, Sedatives] 

arbiturates [See Phenobarbital, Seco- 
barbital] 

argaining [See Also Interpersonal Com- 
munication, Interpersonal Interaction, 
n *Boliation, Social Behavior, Social 
T i 2883, 2893 

etric eric 

Eon ditions] ressure [See Atmosph 

aroreceptors [See Nervous System, 
B ural Receptors] 
Bane Ganglia [See Also Amygdaloid 
9dy, Brain, Caudate Nucleus, Central 
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Nervous System, Nervous System, Tel- 
SES 2416 ee 
Basal Metabolism [See Metabolism] 
Basal Readers [See Reading Materials] 
Basal Skin Resistance [See Electro hy- 
siology, Skin Electrical Properties, Skin 
Resistance] 
Baseball [See Sports] 
Basketball [See Recreation, Sports] 
Bass (Fish) [See Fishes, Vertebrates] 
Bats [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Battered Child Syndrome [See Antisocial 
Paavon Behavior Disorders, Child 
Abuse] 
c Theorem [See Statistical Probabil- 
it 
pe [See Mammals, Rodents, Ver- 
tebrates] 
Beer [See Alcoholic Beverages] ` 
Bees [See Also Invertebrates] 2632, 2988 
Beetles [See Invertebrates] 
Behavior Change 3960, 3990 
Behavior Disorders [See Also Alcohol- 
ism, Antisocial Behavior, Attempted 
Suicide, Cheating, Child Abuse, Crime, 
Deception, Drug Abuse, Dru, Addic- 
tion, Heroin Addiction, Juvenile Delin- 
uency, Recidivism, Self Mutilation, 
Suicide, Theft, Truancy] 3639, 3824 
Behavior Modification [See Also Aver- 
sion Therapy, Behavior Therapy, Class- 
room Behavior Modification, Contin- 
gency Management, Reciprocal Inhib- 
ition Therapy, Systematic Desensitiza- 
tion Therapy, Token Economy Pro- 

ms] 3293, 3348, 3403, 3409, 3504, 

716, 3717, 3720, 3730, 3735, 3745, 3746, 
3752, 3155, 3757, 3758, 3760, 3762, 3764, 
3165, 3773, 3716, 3777, 3873, 3878 
Behavior Problems 2699, 3177, 3284, 
3377, 3461, 3484, 3589, 3719, 3720, 3764, 
3765, 3849, 4003 : 
Behavior Therapy [See Also Aversion 
Therapy, Behavior Modification, Recip- 
rocal Inhibition Therapy, Systematic 
Desensitization Therapy] 2834, 3709, 
3710, 3719, 3723, 3725, 3727, 3731, 3734, 
3737, 3739, 3740, 3747, 3749, 3753, 3754, 
3766, 3770, 3771, 3779, 3870, 3875, 4082 
Behavioral Sciences [See Social Sciences] 
Behaviorism [See Also History Of Psy- 
chology] 2034, 2043 " 

Bekesy Audiometry [See Audiometry] 
Belgium 4176 EA : 

i eligion) [See Religious Beliefs] 
See ES GE Drugs, CNS 
Sameer Also Cholinergic 
Blocking Drugs, Tranquiliing Drugs] 
2480 
Benactyzine Hydrochloride [See Benac- 
tyzine] s 

nadryl [See Diphenhydramine] 
Benign Neoplasms [See Neoplasms] _ 
Benton Revised Visual Retention est 
[See Also Intelligence Mense] 3046 

nzedrine [See el e 
pu Sobol) [See Alcoholic Bev- 

es S 
Bias Zeta [See Response Bias] 
Bibliography 2033, 3479 
SE See Bod a 

ile a 
Bie [nalism [Sec Also Language, E 
ingualism, Verbal Communication] 


Binocular Vision [See Also Vision, Visual 
Perception] 2170, 2196, 2612 
Binomial Distribution (See Probability, 
Statistical Analysis, Statistical Measure- 
ment, Statistical Probability) 
Biochemistry [See Also Chemistry, Disci- 
lines, LUN 2365, 2451, 
226, 3230, 3235, 3412, 3477 
Biographical Inventories [See Also Inven- 
tories] 3012, 4176 
Biography [See Autobiography, Litera- 
ture, Prose] 
Biological Rhythms [See Animal Circadi- 
an Rhythms] 
Biology [See Also Disciplines] 4030 
Biopsy [See Also Diagnosis, Medical 
E 3161 
[See Also Pigeons, Robins, Verteb- 
rates] 2345, 2404, 2501, 2503, 2504, 2562, 
2583, 2586, 2631 
Birth [See Also Premature Birth] 3176 
Birth Control [See Family Planning] 
Birth Order [See Also Family Structure] 
3038, 3251, 3347 
Birth Rites [See Sociocultural Factors] 
Bisexuality [See Homosexuality, Psycho- 
sexual Behavior, Sexual Deviations]. 
Black Power Movement [See Social 
Movements] 
Blackbirds [See Birds, Vertebrates] 
Blacks [See Negroes] 
Blind [See Also Handicapped, Visually 
Handicapped] 3414, 3428, 3432, 3433, 
3434, 3438, 3443, 3459, 3900, 4066, 4073, 
4155 
Blindness (Color) [See Color Blindness] 
Blood [See Blood Plasma, Blood Serum, 
Bódy Fluids] 
Blood And Lymphatic Disorders [See 
Anemia] 
Blood Circulation 3210, 3628 
Blood Flow 2430 
Blood Glucose [See Blood Sugar] 
Blood Group Incompatibility [See Immu- 
nologic Disorders) 
Blood Plasma [See Also Blood Serum, 
Body Fluids) 2362, 3412, 3636 
Blood Pressure [Sce Also Diastolic Pres- 
sure, Systolic Pressure] 2436, 3412 : 
Blood Pressure Disorders [See Cardio- 
vascular Disorders, Essential Hyperten- 


sion, Hypertension, Hypotension “ 
Blood eins [See Gamma Globulin, 
Proteins] 


Blood Serum [See Also Blood Plasma, 
Ge Fluids] 2386, 3121, 3169, 3230, 


370 

Blood Si [See Also Glucose, Sugars] 
2365, 3412, 3445, 3701 

Blue Collar Workers [See Also Business 
And Industrial Personnel, Industrial 


4170, 4183 
eg? [See Also Blood Plasma, 
Blood Serum, Cerebrospinal Fluid, 


e Ss [See Also Body Image 
Image Iso 
Disturbances] 2766, 2998, 3040, 35: 


So Image Disturbances [See Also Body 
E [See Interpersonal Com- 
POT ae Nonverbal Communication] 
Body Rocking [See Also Symptoms) 3729 
Body T. [See Also Skin dr 
erature, Thermoregulation (Body)] 2404, 
2461 


Body Types [See Somatotypes] 
Body eeh [See Also sity, Under- 
weight] 2660, 3176, 3264, 3288, 3347 
Bone Conduction Audiometry [See Au- 
diometry] 
Bones [See Musculoskeletal System] 
Bonuses [See Also Employee Benefits] 
4159 
Book 2026, 2031, 2033, 2035, 2041, 2049, 
2050, 2053, 2054, 2056, 2057, 2060, 2061, 
2063, 2065, 2120, 2131, 2140, 2141, 2143, 
2149, 2156, 2229, 2235, 2238, 2240, 2260, 
2275, 2299, 2302, 2306, 2314, 2315, 2339, 
2357, 2470, 2643, 2649, 2656, 2661, 2730, 
2736, 2759, 2763, 2787, 2802, 2803, 2812, 
2820, 2822, 2831, 2832, 2858, 2870, 2876, 
2890, 2927, 2944, 2968, 2981, 2982, 2984, 
2993, 3013, 3015, 3019, 3050, 3117, 3118, 
3136, 3146, 3166, 3185, 3328, 3336, 3373, 
3402, 3443, 3499, 3509, 3534, 3568, 3618, 
3651, 3732, 3781, 3782, 3786, 3788, 3815, 
3826, 3837, 3844, 3906, 3909, 3916, 3922, 
3971, 3976, 3979, 4072, 4132, 4148, 4178 
Books [See Communications Media, 
Printed Communications Media] 
Borderline Mental Retardation [See 
Mental Retardation] 
Boredom [See Also Emotional States] 
2296, 2304, 4170 
Botany (See Biology, Disciplines] 
Bourgeois [See Middle Class] 
Bradycardia [See Also Cardiovascular 
Disorders, Heart Disorders] 3266 
SC Instruction [See Also Curriculum] 
6 


Brain [See Also Amygdaloid Body, Basal 
Ganglia, Caudate Nucleus, Central 
Nervous System, Cerebellum, Corpus 
Callosum, “Hippocampus, Hypothala- 
mus, Nervous System, Optic Chiasm, 
Telencephalon, Temporal Lobe, Visual 
Cortex] 2453, 3439 
Brain Ablation [See Brain Lesions] 
Brain Concussion [See Brain Damage, 
Brain Disorders, Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Head Injuries, Nervous 
System Disorders] 
Brain Damage [See Also Brain Disor- 
ders, Brain Lesions, Central Nervous 
System. Disorders, Hypothalamus Le- 
sions, Nervous System isorders] 3133, 
3134, 3180, 3373, 3416, 3425, 3481, 3482 
Brain Damaged [See Also Handicapped, 
Minimally Brain Dama; ed] 3360, E 
m 3420, 3422, 3431, 3460, 3614, 3716, 
Brain Disorders (See Also Alcohol Intox- 
ication, Alzheimers Disease, Athetosis, 
Brain Damage, Brain Lesions, Central 
Nervous System Disorders, Cerebral 
Palsy, Encephalitis, Ej ilepsy, Hydroce- 
haly, Hypothalamus Lesions, Minimal 
rain Disorders, Nervous System Disor- 
ders, Crean Brain Syndromes, Petit 
Mal Epi epsy, Senile Dementia] 2767, 
3423, 3429, 3449, 3463 
Brain Dysfunction [See Brain Disorders] 
Brain Injuries [See Brain Damage] 
Brain Lesions [See Also Brain Damage, 
Brain Disorders, Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Hypothalamus Lesions, 
Lesions, Nervous System Disorders] 
2374, 2375, 2381, 2391, 2392, 2397, 2398, 
2407, 2411, 2413 
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Brain Neoplasms [See Brain Disorders, 

Central Nervous System Disorders, Neo- 
lasms, Nervous System Disorders] 

Brain Stem [See Brain, Central Nervous 

System, Nervous System] 7 à 

Brain Stimulation [See Chemical Brain 

Stimulation, Electrical Brain Stimula- 

tion, Stereotaxic Techniques, Stimula- 

tion] 

Brazil 3813, 4199 

Breast 2988, 2998 

Breast Neoplasms [See Neoplasms] 

Breathing [See Respiration] 

Breeding (Animal) [See Animal Breed- 


1n 

Brief Psychotherapy [See Also Psychoth- 
erapy] 3798 

Brightness Perception [See Also Vision, 
Visual Perception] 2159, 2160, 3433 
Bromides [See Drugs] 

Brothers [See Family Members, Siblings} 
Buddhism [See Religious Affiliation, 
Religious Beliefs, Zen Buddhism] 
Budgerigars [See Birds, Vertebrates] 
Bufotenine [See Amines, Hallucinogenic 
Drugs, Vasoconstrictor Drugs] 

Bulls [See Cattle] 

Burns 3577 

Business 4184, 4191 

Business And Industrial Personnel [See 
Also Blue Collar Workers, Industrial 
Foremen, Management Personnel, Mid- 
dle Level Managers, Secretarial Person- 
peep Level Managers] 2848, 4137, 
Business Organizations [See Also Organ- 
izations] 4132, 4200 

Dez Students [See Also Students] 
Businessmen [See Business And Indus- 
trial Personnel] 

Butterflies [See Invertebrates] 
Butyrylperazine [See Neuroleptic Drugs, 
Phenothiazine Derivatives, Tranquil, 
ing Drugs] 

Buying Bee Consumer Behavior] 


Cadres [See Social Groups] 

Caffeine [See Alkaloids, CNS Stimulat- 
ing Drugs] 

Cage Apparatus [See Also A; t 
2501, 2614, 2631 : Fi ai 
Calcium 2499 

Calcium Bromide [See Anticonvulsive 
Drugs, H 'pnotic Drugs, Sedatives] 
Calcium Íons [See Cal cium, Electrolytes] 
Calculus [See Mathematics Education] 
California Test Of Personality [See Also 
C Quay M cartes] 3018 

Cameras [ Apparatus] 

Campaigns (Political) [See Political Cam- 
paigns] 

Camping [See Recreation] 

Canada 2781, 2889, 4203 

Canaries [See Birds, Vertebrates] 
Cancers [See Neoplasms] 

Candidates (Political) [See Political Can- 
didates] 

Cannabis [See Also Marihuana 3285 
Capitalism [See Also Political beu 
Systems] 3543 

i E NE Metabolism [See Metabol- 
ismi 

Carbohydrate Metabolism Disorders 
Diabetes, Diabetes Mellitus] [ee 


Carbohydrates [See Blood Sugar, Glu- 

cose, Sugars] 

Carbon Dioxide 2352, 3667 

Carbonic Anhydrase [Sec Enzymes] 

Carcinogens [See Drugs] 

Carcinomas [See Neoplasms] 

Cardiac Disorders [See Heart Disorders} 

Cardiac Rate [See Heart Rate] 

Cardiography [See Diagnosis, Electrocar- 

diography, Medical Diagnosis] 

Cardiology [See Disciplines, Medical 

Sciences] 

Cardiovascular Disorders [See Also Bra- 

dycardia, Cerebrovascular Disorders, 
ssential Hypertension, Fibrillation 

(Heart), Heart Disorders, Hy ertension, 

Hypotension] 3411, 3497, 3529, 3597 

Aspirations [See Occupational 


Aspirations] 

Choice [See Occupational 
Choice] 
Career Goals [See Occupational Aspira- 
tions] 
Career Guidance [See Occupational 
Guidance] 


Career Preference [Scc Occupational 
Preference] 
Careers [See Occupations] 
Carotid Body [See Nervous System, 
Neural Receptors] 

[See Also Fishes, Goldfish, Verteb- 
rates] 2485, 2621 
Carphenazine [See Adrenolytic Drugs, 
Cholinergic Blocking Drugs, Neurolep- 
tic Drugs, Phenothiazine Derivatives, 
Tranquilizing Drugs] 
Cartoons (Humor) [See Humor] 
Case Report 2123, 2656, 2839, 3106, 
3116, 3125, 3127, 3145, 3160, 3161, 3162, 
3164, 3180, 3181, 3196, 3220, 3241, 3248, 
3250, 3258, 3273, 3305, 3320, 3337, 3338, 
3339, 3394, 3405, 3424, 3437, 3450, 3451, 
3483, 3492, 3520, 3526, 3547, 3548, 3555, 
3569, 3582, 3585, 3586, 3587, 3594, 3604, 
3607, 3610, 3617, 3619, 3647, 3702, 3708, 
3710, 3717, 3719, 3721, 3722, 3725, 3727, 
3729, 3734, 3743, 3744, 3747, 3752, 3766, 
3769, 3771, 3777, 3779, 3785, 3794, 3796, 
3800, 3978 
Caseworkers [See Social Workers] 
Caste System [See Social Structure] 
Castration [See Male Castration, Ovar- 
iectomy, Sterilization (Sex), a 
Castration Anxiety [See Anxiety) 
Catabolism [See Metabolism] 
Catalepsy [See Also Symptoms] 2478 
Catamnesis [See Posttreatment Follow- 
up] , 
EE [See Nervous System Disor- 

lers] 

Catatonia [See Also Symptoms] 3138, 
3266, 3424, 3727 7 
Catatonic Schizophrenia [See Psychosis, 
Schizophrenia] 1 
Catecholamines [See Also Amines, Géi 
pone Sympathomimetic Drugs] 2349. 


Categorizing [See Classification (Cogni- 
tive Process)] 

Catharsis 2983 

Catholicism (Roman) [See Roman Ca- 
tholicism] 

Cats [See Also Mammals, Vertebrates] 
2309, 2318, 2319, 2322, 2332, 2394, 2402, 
2418, 2420, 2438, 2441, 2451, 2464, 2466, 
2480, 2493, 2495, 2604, 2612, 2630 


& 


Cattell Culture Fair Intell Test [See 
Culture Fair Intelligence Test] 
Cattle [See Also Mammals, Vertebrates] 
2350, 2390 
Caucasians [See Also Race (Anthropo- 
logical)] 2655, 2746, 2798, 2856, 2869, 
3152, 3323, 4027, 4160, 4171, 4181 
Caudate Nucleus [See Also Basal Gang- 
lia, Brain, Central Nervous System, 
Nervous System, Telencephalon] 2437, 
3669 
Cells iology) [See Chromosomes, 
Motor Neurons, Neurons, 
Rods (Eye), Sensory Neurons, Sperm] 
Central America 4101 
Central Nervous System [See Also Am- 
ygdaloid Body, Basal Ganglia, Brain, 
audate Nucleus, Cerebellum, Corpus 
Callosum, Hippocampus, Hypothala- 
mus, Nervous System, Optic Chiasm, 
Spinal Cord, Telencephalon, Temporal 
Lobe, Visual Cortex] 2312, 2315, 2316, 
2359, 2370, 2441, 2444, 2490, 2495 
Central Nervous System Disorders [See 
Also Alzheimers Disease, Athetosis, 
Brain Damage, Brain Disorders, Brain 
Lesions, Cerebral Palsy, Chorea, Ence- 
halitis, Epilepsy, Huntingtons Chorea, 
drocephaly, Hypothalamus Lesions, 
inimal Brain Disorders, Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Organic Brain Syn- 
dromes, Petit Mal ek Senile De- 
mentia] 2772, 3156, 3420, 3421, 3456, 
3478, 3702 
Central Tendency Measures [See Statisti- 
cal Analysis, Statistical Measurement] 
CER (Conditioning) [See Conditioned 
Emotional Responses] 
Cerebellar Cortex [See Cerebellum] 
Cerebellar Nuclei [See Cerebellum] 
Cerebellopontie Angle [See Cerebellum] 
Cerebellum [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Nervous System] 2381, 
2437 
Cerebral Anoxia [See Anoxia, Cardiovas- 
cular Disorders, Cerebrovascular Disor- 
ders] 
Cerebral Arteriosclerosis [See Cardiovas- 
cular Disorders, Cerebrovascular Disor- 
ders] 
Cerebral Cortex [See Amygdaloid Body, 
Basal Ganglia, Brain, Caudate Nucleus, 
Central Nervous System, Corpus Callo- 
sum, E us, Nervous System, 
Telencephalon, emporal Lobe, Visual 
Cortex] 
Cerebral Dominance [See Also Lateral 
Dominance] 2155, 3134, 3177 
Cerebral Embolisms [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders, Cerebrovascular Disorders] 
Cerebral Hemorrhage [See Cardiovascu- 
ue E Cerebrovascular Disor- 
TS 
Cerebral Ischemia [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders, Cerebrovascular Disorders] 
Cerebral Lesions [See Brain Lesions] 
Cerebral Palsy [See Also Brain Disor- 
ders, Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders] 3454, 3468 
Cerebral Thromboses [See Cardiovascu- 
oe Cerebrovascular Disor- 
Cerebral Vascular Disorders [See Cere- 
brovascular Disorders] 
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Cerebral Ventricles [See Brain, Central 

Nervous System, Nervous System, Tel- 

SE 

Cerebrospinal Fluid [See Also Body 

Fluids] 3129, 3253, 3623, 3684 

Cerebrovascular Accidents [See Brain 

Disorders, Cardiovascular Disorders, 

Central Nervous System Disorders, Cer- 

ebrovascular Disorders, Nervous System 

Disorders] 

Cerebrovascular Disorders [See Also 

Cardiovascular Disorders] 3209, 3485 

Cerebrum Affecting Drugs [See Chlor- 

promazine] 

Cervix [See Female Genitalia] 

Chance (Fortune) [See Probability, Sta- 

tistical Probability] 

Change (Organizational) [See Organiza- 

tional Change] 

Change (Social) [See Social Change] 

Change (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 

Change] 

Character [See Personality] 

Character Development [See Personality 

Development] 

Character Disorders [See Personality 

Disorders] 

Character Formation [See Personality 

Development] 

Character Traits [See Personality Traits] 

Charitable Behavior [See Also Interper- 

sonal Interaction, Social Behavior, So- 

cial Interaction] 2933, 3588 

Cheating [See Also Behavior Disorders, 

Deception] 2931 

Chemical Brain Stimulation [See Also 

Stereotaxic Techniques, Stimulation] 

2382, 2383, 2387, 2390, 2394, 2395, 2400, 

2403, 2404, 2412, 2496 

Chemical Elements [See Calcium, Lithi- 

um, Nitrogen, Oxygen, Potassium, Po- 

tassium Ions, Sodium, Sodium Ions] ` 

Chemistry [See Also Biochemistry, Disci- 

plines, Neurochemistry] 4028 

Chemoreceptors [See Nervous System, 

Neural Receptors] 

Chemotherapy [See Drug Therapy] 

Chess [See Games] 

Cheyenne Indians 

ans] ? 

Chi Square Test [See Nonparametric 

Statistical Tests, Statistical Analysis, 

Statistical Tests] 

Chickens [See Birds, Vertebrates] 

Child Abuse [See Also Antisocial Behav- 

ior, Behavior Disorders] 3227, 3283 

Child Day Care 3051, 3073 y 

Child Discipline [See Childrearing Prac- 

tices, Family Relations] 

Child Guidance Clinics 3390 3 

Child Psychiatric Clinics [See Child 

Guidance Clinics] mS 

Child Psychiatry [See Also. Disciplines, 

Medical Sciences, Psychiatry] 3504, 

3512, 3518, 3521, 3532, 3539 

Child Psychology [See Also Develop- 

mental Psychology, Disci lines, Psychol- 

ogy, Social Sciences] 389 
ild Psychotherapy ise ie dée 

erapy, Psychotherap d d 

A0 Boi, 3563, 3569, dori, 3579, 3583, 

3594, 3595, 3605, 3607, 3619, 3786, 3799 

Childbirth [See Birth] 

Childhood [Se Children] 

Childhood Development [See Also Earl: 

Childhood Development, Infant Devel- 


[See American Indi- 


äi 


opment 2639, 2643, 2673, 2741, 3139, 
3216, 3466, 3796, 4126 
Neurosis [See Also Neurosis] 
3196, 3242 
Childhood Play Development [See Also 
Psychogenesis, Psychosocial Develop- 
ment] 2643, 2725, 2738, 2745 
Childhood Psychosis [See Also Child- 
hood Schizophrenia, Early Infantile 
Autism, Psychosis] 3138, 3240, 3242, 
3785 
Childhood nia [See Also 
Childhood E Psychosis, Schi- 
zophrenia] 3219, 3233, 3645, 3898 
Childrearing Practices [See Also Famil 
Relations, Toilet Training] 2710, 2727, 
2730, 2736, 2747, 2779, 2782, 2847, 3880 
Children [See Also Infants, Neonates, 
Preschool Age Children, School Age 
Children] 2323, 2657, 2686, 3051, 3119, 
3217, 3302, 3361, 3364, 3374, 3376, 3381, 
3403, 3407, 3409, 3436, 3453, 3454, 3458, 
3480, 3551, 3631, 3672, 3692, 3716, 3740, 
3746, 3756, 3862, 3873, 3875, 3880, 3883, 
3895, 4082 
Childrens Personality Questionnaire [See 
Also Personality Measures] 3018 
Childrens Recreational Games [See 
Games, Recreation] 
Chimpanzees [See Also Mammals, Pri- 
mates (Nonhuman), Vertebrates] 2560, 
2959, 2965 
Chinchillas [See Mammals, Rodents, 
Vertebrates] 
Choral Hydrate [See Anticonvulsive 
Drugs, Hypnotic Drugs, Sedatives] 
Chloralose [See Hypnotic Drugs] 
Chlordiazepoxide [See Also Amines, 
Minor  Tranquilizers,  Tranquilizing 
Drugs] 2448, 2473 
Chloride Ions [See Electrolytes] 
Chlorimipramine [See Also Amines] 3697 
Chlorisondamine [See Amines] 
ine [See Also Adrenolytic 
Drugs, Amines, Neuroleptic Drugs, he- 
nothiazine Derivatives, Sedatives, Tran- 
uilizing Drugs] 2433, 2464, 3622, 3666, 
3686. 3694 f; 
Chlorprothixene [See Also Adrenolytic 
Drugs, Amines, Minor Tranquilizers, 
Phenothiazine Derivatives, Tranquiliz- 
ing Drugs] 2464 E 
Choice Behavior [See Also Cognitive 
Processes, Decision Making] 2108, 2218, 
2268, 2303 
Cholesterol [See Steroids} 
Choline [See Vitamins] 
Cholinergic Blocking Drugs [See Also 
Atropine, Benactyzine, Scopolamine] 
2492, 2497, 3669 3 
i [See Also Physostig- 
mine, Pilocarpine] 2492 
Cholin: Na [See Nervous System] 
Cholinesterase [See Enzymes] e 
Cholinesterase Inhibitors [See Neostig- 
mine, Physostigmine] id 
Cholinomimetic Drugs [See Neostigmine, 
Physostigmine, Pilocarpine] S 
Chorazepate Dipotassium [See Tranqui- 
lizing Drugs] 
Chorea [See Also Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Huntingtons Chorea, 
Nervous System Disorders] 3647 
Choroid [See Eye (Anatomy)] 


Christianity [See Protestantism, Reli- 
gious Affiliation, Religious Beliefs, Ro- 
man Catholicism] 

Chromosome Disorders [See Also Downs 
Syndrome, Turners Syndrome] 3356 
Se 3103 

Chronic Alcoholic Intoxication [See Alco- 
hol Intoxication, Brain Disorders] ` 
Chronic Psychosis [See Also Chronic 
Schizophrenia, Psychosis] 3731 ; 
Chronic Schizophrenia [See Also Chronic 
Psychosis, Psychosis, Schizophrenia] 
3187, 3209, 3225, 3229, 3243, 3262, 3648, 
3656, 3659, 3688, 3694, 3696, 3749 
Cichlids [See Fishes, Vertebrates] 
Cigarette Smoking [See Tobacco Smok- 


ing] 
Circadian Rhythms (Animal) [See Animal 
Circadian d 
Circulation (Blood) [See Blood Circula- 
tion] 
Circulatory Disorders [See Cardiovascu- 
lar Disorders] 
Cirrhosis (Liver) [See Digestive System 
Disorders] 
Cities [See Urban Environments] 
Civil Rights Movement [See Social 
Movements] 
at Servants [See Government Person- 
nel 
Clairvoyance [See Also Extrasensory 
Perception, Parapsychological Phenome- 
na, GE 2123 
Classical Conditioning [See Also Condi- 
tioned Emotional Responses, Condi- 
tioned Responses, Conditioned Stimu- 
lus, Conditioned Suppression, Condi- 
tioning] 2548 
Classificat (Psychiatric Taxonomies) [See 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
Classificat (Psychodiagnost Taxono) [See 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
Classificat (Psychodiagnostic Proc) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Classification (Cognitive Process) [See 
Also Cognitive Processes] 2251, 2277, 
2284, 2675, 2887, 3438, 4016 
Classification (Psychiatric Process) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Classification Systems [See Taxonomies] 
Classmates [See Students] 
Classroom Behavior Modification [See 
Also Behavior Modification] 3922, 3960, 
3978, 3979, 3987, 4001, 4003, 4069, 4093 
Classroom Discipline 3987 j 
Classroom Environment [See Also Envi- 
ronment, Social Environments] 3929, 
3952, 4046, 4050, 4086, 4089 
Classroom Instruction [See Teaching] 
Classroom Teachers [See Teachers] 
Claustrophobia [See Phobias] 
Cleft Palate [See Congenital Disorders] 
Clergy [See Ministers (Religion), Nuns, 
Priests] 
Clerical Personnel [See Business And 
Industrial Personnel] 
Clerical Secretarial Skills [See Also 
Employee Skills] 3817 
Client Centered Therapy [See Psychoth- 
eraj 
filent Characteristics 3570, 3602, 3608, 
Client Counselor Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 
Clients 3087 
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Climate (Organizational) [See Organiza- 
tional Climate] 
Climax (Sexual) [See Orgasm] 
Clinical Judgment (Med Diagnosis) [See 
Medical Diagnosis] 
Clinical Judgment (Not Diagnosis) 3848 
Clinical Judgment (Psychodiagnosis) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Clinical Methods Training [See Also 
Clinical Uu Grad Training, 
Community Mental Health Training, 
Counselor Education, Psychiatric Train- 
ing, Psychoanalytic an Psychoth- 
erap' Trining) 3053, 3059, 3071 
Clinical Psychologists [See Mental 
Health Personnel, Psychologists] 
Clinical Psychology [See Also Applied 
Psychology, Disciplines, Psychology, So- 
cial Sciences] 3068, 3085, 3493, 3498, 
3499, 3506, 3515, 3535 
Clinical Psychology Grad Training [See 
Also Clinical Methods Training, Gradu- 
ate Psychology Education, Higher Edu- 
cation] 3814 
Clinical Psychology Internship [See Clini- 
cal Methods Training, Higher Educa- 
tion] 
Clinics [See Child Guidance Clinics] 
Clipped Speech (Mechanical) [See Verbal 
Communication] 
Cliques [See Social Groups] 
Clitoris [See Female Genitalia] 
Clonidine [See Also CNS Stimulating 
Drugs] 2493, 3693 
Closed Circuit Television [See Also 
Audiovisual Communications Media, 
Communications Media, Telecommuni- 
cations Media, Television] 2947 
Clothing Fashions [See Also Fads And 
Fashions] 2831, 2854 
Clubs (Social Organizations) [See Recre- 
ation] 
Cluster Analysis [See Also Factor Analy- 
sis, Statistical Analysis, Statistical Meas- 
urement] 2104 
Clustering [See Cluster Anal sis] 
CNS (Nervous System) (See Central 
Nervous System] 
CNS Affecting Drugs [See Ampheta- 
mine, Analeptic Drugs, Chlorpromazine, 
Clonidine, CNS Stimulating Drugs, 
Dextroamphetamine, Haloperidol, 
Methamphetamine, Methylphenidate, 
Scopolamine] 
CNS Depressant Drug Antagonists [See 
Analeptic Drugs] 
CNS t Drugs [See Chlorpro- 
mazine, Haloperidol, Scopolamine] 
CNS Stimulating Drugs [See Also 
Amphetamine, Analeptic Drugs, Cloni- 
ane DAE AD Methamphe- 
amine, Me enidatel 2: 
2492, 3656, 3672 nem 
ebe Teachers] 

ion [See Also Soci 
Processes] 2097, 2883, 2886, 3080. ^: 
Cocaine [See Alkaloids, Amines] 
Cochlea 2616, 2623 


Cochran Q Test [See Ni " 
Statistical Tests, E Parametric 


Statistical i 
Statistical Tests] CLASS 
[o 


[See Invertebrates] 
Codeine [See Alkaloids, Analgesic 
Drugs, Hypnotic Drugs, Opiates] 
Coeds [See S EE Students] 
Coeducation 401 


Mii 


Coenzymes [See Drugs] 

Cognition 2041, 2235, 3418 

Cognitive Ability 2247, 2252, 2669, 3350, 
3358, 3360, 3472, 3914, 4026, 4027 S 
Cognitive Complexity [See Also Cogni- 
tive Style] 3003 

Cognitive Contiguity [See Associative 
Processes, Cognitive Processes] 
Cognitive Development [See Also Intel- 
lectual Development, Language Devel- 
opment, perceptual Development, Psy- 
chogenesis] 2260, 2637, 2669, 2671, 2672, 
2673, 2676, 2677, 2684, 2686, 2688, 2691, 
2693, 2695, 2696, 2763, 3349, 3382, 3402, 
3912 

Cognitive Discrimination [See Also Cog- 
nitive Processes] 2265, 2674, 3364, 3369 
Cognitive Dissonance 2300, 2934, 3011, 
4014 

Cognitive Generalization [See Cognitive 
Processes] 

Cognitive Mediation [See Also Cognitive 
Processes] 2281, 2663, 4084 

Cognitive Processes [See Also Abstrac- 
tion, Associative Processes, Choice Be- 
havior, Classification (Cognitive Proc- 
ess), Cognitive Discrimination, Cogni- 
tive Mediation, Concept Formation, 
Connotations, Contextual Associations, 
Decision Making, Divergent Thinking, 
Ideation, Inductive Deductive Reason- 
ing, Inference, Logical Thinking, Man- 


agement Decision Sinne roblem 
Solving, Reasoning, Thinking] 2047, 
2116, 2120, 2126, 2152, 2169, 2199, 2229, 


2230, 2232, 2236, 2241, 2246, 2249, 2253, 
2262, 2267, 2297, 2360, 2463, 2690, 2946, 
2956, 2962, 3023, 3123, 3198, 3355, 3379, 
3416, 3694, 3976 leo CORE 
Cognitive Style [See so Cogniti 
Complexity] 2141, 2253, 2637, 2670, 
2671, 2906. 2997, 3007, 3317, 4028, 4040 
Cohesion (Group) [See Group Cohesion] 
Coitus [See Sexual Intercourse (Human)] 
Coitus (Animal) [See Animal Mating 
Behavior] d 4 
Coitus Interruptus [See Family Planning] 
Cold Effects [See Also Environmental 
Effects, Temperature Effects] 2388 
Colitis [See Digestive System Disorders, 
Ulcerative Colitis] 

Collaboration [See Cooperation] 
Collective Behavior [See Also Interper- 
sonal Interaction, Riots, Social Behav- 
ior, Social Interaction] 4050 i 
College Academic Achievement [See Also 
Academic Achievement, Achievement 
3058, 3062, 3965, 3967, 3992, 3995, 4008, 
4011, 4039, 4047 A 

College Degrees [See Educational De- 


ees] 
Col e Dropouts [See Dropouts] 
College used [See RBS Environ. 
ment, Social Environments] 2807, 3075, 
3928, 3930, 3939, 4098 E nU 
College Major [See Academic Specializa 
tion 


Coll Students [See Also Graduate 
Students, Medical Students, Students] 
2798, 2807, 2809, 2810, 2811, 2823, 250 
2826, 2829, 2862, 2864, 2866, 2887, A 
3157, 3265, 3728, 3774, 3805, 3813, 3928, 
3930, 3933, 3936, 3939, 3946, 3950, Ad 
3959, 3967, 3992, 3998, 3999, 4004, T 
4011, 4017, 4028, 4033, 4037, 4040, H 


| 
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4051, 4056, 4074, 4098, 4099, 4105, 4115, 
4122 

College Teachers [See Also Educational 
Personnel, Teachers] 3089, 3814, 3911, 
3921, 3930, 3933, 3936, 3941, 3946, 4017 
Colleges [See Also Schools] 3464, 3924, 
3936, 4006 

Colon [See Gastrointestinal System] 
Colon Disorders [See Digestive System 
Disorders, Fecal Incontinence, Ulcera- 
tive Colitis] 

Color 2578, 2856, 3958 

Color Blindness 3465, 3474, 3476 

Color Perception [See Also Vision, Visu- 
al Perception] 2142, 2158, 2161, 2166, 
2173, 2174, 2181, 2187, 2190, 2195, 2197, 
2201, 2203, 2204, 2206, 2209, 2210, 2325, 
2330, 2335, 2355, 2582, 2608, 2610, 2621, 
3465, 3476 

Color Vision [See Color Perception] 
Colostomy [See Surgery] 

Columbia Mental Maturity Scale [See 
Also Intelligence Measures] 2075, 3389 
Coma [See symptoms] 

Commerce [See Business] 

Commissioned Officers [See Government 
Personnel, Military Personnel] 
Commitment (Psychiatric) [See Hospi- 
talization,  Institutionalization, Le 
Processes, Psychiatric Hos; italization] 
Common Colds [See Viral Disorders] 
Common Law Marriage [See Marriage] 
Communes [See Communities, Environ- 
ment, Kibbutz, Social Environments] 
Communication (Privileged) [See Privi- 
leged Communication] 

Communication (Professional) [See Sci- 
entific Communication] 
Communications Media [See Also Au- 
diovisual Communications ` Media, 
Closed Circuit Television, Educational 
Audiovisual Aids, Motion Pictures (Ed- 
ucational), Motion Pictures (Entertain- 
ment), Photographs, Printed Communi- 
cations Media, Telecommunications 
Media, Telephone Systems, Television, 
Videotapes] 2768, 3475 

Communism [See Political Economic 
Systems] 

Communities [See Also Environment, 
Kibbutz, Social Environments] 2821, 
2836, 2922, 2929 

Community Attitudes 3488, 3489, 3507, 


Community Colleges [See Colleges} 
Community Facilities [See Also Commu- 
nity Mental Health Centers] 3488, 3489, 
3496, 3500, 3503, 3507, 3508, 3509, 3546 
Community Mental Health Centers [See 
Also Community Facilities] 3762, 3806, 
3812, 3815, 3816, 3819, 3822, 3896 
Community Mental Health Training [See 
Also Clinical Methods Training] 3071 
Community Psychiatry [See Also Disci- 
rites Medical Sciences, Psychiatry] 
Community Psychology [See Applied 
Psychology, Disciplines, Psychology, So- 
cial Sciences] 
Community Services [See Also Crisis 
Intervention Services, Public Health 
Services] 2836, 3394, 3699, 3807, 3808, 
3810, 3814, 3818, 3824, 3851 
Community Welfare Services [See Com- 
munity Services] 
Companies [See Business Organizations] 


Conditioned Reflex [See 


Conditioning, Conditioni ng 2539 
Conditioned Su e 
ical Conditioning, 
= nses, Conditioning] 2441, 2513, 2537, 
41, 2550, 2551 d 
SR [See Also Avoidance Con- 
ditioning, Classical Conditioning, Con- 
ditione: 
tioned Responses, Conditio 
lus, Conditioned Suppression, 
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Comparative Psychology [See Also Disci- 
lines, Psychology, Social Sciences] 
344, 2540, 2588, 2609, 2610, 2612, 2959, 

2965 

Compensation (Defense Mechanism) [See 

Defense Mechanisms] 

Competition [See Also Social Behavior] 

2486, 2891, 2894, 2914, 3862 

Complex (Electra) [See Electra Complex] 

Sieg (Oedipal) [See Oedipal Com- 

plex 

Complexity (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 

Complexity] 

Complexity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 

Complexity] 

Complexity (Task) [See Task Complexi- 


ty] 

Se [See Also Social Behavior] 
2873, 2902, 2931 

Comprehension [See Also Listening 
Comprehension, Number Comprehen- 


sion, Reading Comprehension] 2939 
Compressed Speech [See Verbal Com- 
munication] 


Compulsions [See Obsessive Compulsive 

Neurosis] 

Computer Applications [See Also Com- 

E Assisted Instruction, Computer 
imulation] 4002, 4195 

Computer Assisted Diagnosis [See Com- 

puter Applications, Diagnosis] 

Computer Assisted Instruction [See Also 

Computer Applications, Teaching, 

Teaching Methods] 3986, 4067, 4133 

Computer Programs [See Computer Soft- 

ware 

ial eet Simulation [See Also Comput- 

er Applications, Simulation] 2959, 2965 

Computer Software 2233 

Computers [See Also Apparatus] 3072, 

4026 

Concept (Self) [See Self Concept} ` 

Concept Formation [See Also Cognitive 

Processes] 2657, 2683, 3460 

Concept Learning [See Also Reversal 

Shift Learning] 2088, 2248, 2258, 2262, 

2266, 2274, 2536, 2687, 2692, 3187, 3218, 

3310, 3349, 3956, 4016, 4033 

Concepts 2688, 2690 

Conceptual Imagery [See Imagery] 

Conceptualization [See Concept Forma- 

tion 

GE Emotional Responses [See 

Also Classical Conditioning, Condi- 

tioned Responses, Conditioning, Emo- 

tional Responses, Operant Conditioning] 


SE Conditioned 


Responses] 


Conditioned [See Also Classi- 


cal Conditioning, Conditioned Emotion- 
al Responses, Conditioned Suppression, 
Conditioning] 2408, 2487, 2 95, 2506, 
2515, 2526, 2534, 2537, 2571 


Conditioned Stimulus [See Also Classical 


[See Also Clas- 
Conditioned _ Re- 


nses, Condi- 
itioned Stimu- 
Escape 


Emotional Res 


ix 


Conditioning, Operant Conditioning} 
2336, 2511, 2535, 2539 

Conditioning (Avoidance) [See Avoid- 
ance Conditioning] 

Conditioning (Classical) [See Classical 
Conditioning} 

Conditioning (Escape) [See Escape Con- 
ditioning] 

Conditioning (Operant) [See Operant 
Conditioning] 

Conditioning (Verbal) [See Verbal Learn- 


ing] 

Cones (Eye) [See Also Eye (Anatomy), 
Nervous System, Neurons, Photorei 
Ei Retina, Sensory Neurons) 2205, 


Confabulation [See Behavior Disorders, 
Deception, Thought Disturbances 
Conference Proceedings 2045, 3051 
Confidence Limits (Statistics) [See Statis- 
tical Analysis] $ 
Confidentiality Of Information [See Priv- 
ileged Communication] 
Conflict [See Also Aggressive Behavior, - 
Arguments, Interpersonal Interaction, 
Riots, Social Behavior, Social Interac- 
tion, Violence, War] 2473, 2761, 2785, 
2878, 2894, 2912, 2914, 2919, 3877 
Conflicts (Role) [See Role Conflicts] 
Conformity (Personality) [See Also Per- 
sonality Traits, Social Behavior] 2719, 
2907 
Confusion (Mental) [See Mental Confu- 
sion 
en Disorders 3111, 3410, 3466 
Congenitally Handicapped [See Also 
Handicapped] 3438, 3455 
Conjoint y [See Also Psychothera- 
peutic Counseling, Psychotherapy) 3615 
Connotations [See Also Associative Proc- 
esses, Cognitive Processes] 2913 — 
Consanguineous Marriage [See Marriage] 
Conscience [See Psychoanalytic Person- 
ality Factors, Superego] 
Conscious (Personality Factors) [See 
Psychoanalytic Personality Factors] 
Consciousness Disturbances [See WI . 
sis, Insomnia, Sleep Disorders, Sleep- 
walking, Suggestibility] ; 
Consciousness States [See Also Aware- 
ness, Wakefulness] 2047, 2144, 3027, 
3441, 3573 
Conservation Eon) 2665, 2677, 2678, 
2684, 2687, 2689, 3352 e? 
Consistency (Measurement) [Sce Statisti- 
cal Analysis, Statistical Measurement] 
Consonants [See Also Language, Lin: 
uistics, Phonemes, Phonetics, Verbal 
'ommunication] 3405 
Constipation [See Digestive System Dis- 
orders] 
Construction (Test) [See Test Construc- 


tion] 

Consultation (Professional) [See Profes- 
sional Consultation] 

Consumer Attitudes 3823, 4129, 4135 
Consumer Behavior 3042, 4129, 4135, 


Sciences] 

Consumer Surveys [See Surveys] 
Contact (Eye) [See Eye Contact] 
Content esch [See Emotional 


Content] 


Content Analysis (Test) [See Test Con- 
struction] 
Contextual Associations [See Also Asso- 
Ciative Processes, Cognitive Processes] 
2196 
Contingency Management [See Also 
Behavior Modification, Token Economy 
Programs] 3712, 3729, 3777, 4076, 4097 
Continuing Education [See Higher Edu- 
cation] 
Continuous Reinforcement [See Rein- 
forcement Schedules] 
Contour [See Form And Shape Percep- 
tion] 
Contraceptive Devices [See Family Plan- 
ning] 
Geairibuition (Professional) [See Profes- 
sional Contribution] 
Control (Air Traffic) [See Air Traffic 
Control] 
Control (Locus Of) [See Internal Exter- 
nal Locus Of Control] 
SH (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Con- 
trol] 
Convergent Thinking [See Inductive De- 
ductive Reasoning] 
Conversation [See Interpersonal Com- 
munication, Interpersonal Interaction, 
Language, Social Behavior, Social Inter- 
action, Verbal Communication] 
Conversion Hysteria [See Conversion 
Neurosis] 
Conversion Neurosis [See Also Neurosis] 
3579 
Convulsions [See Also Nervous System 
Disorders, Symptoms] 2449 
Cooperation [See Also Interpersonal 
Interaction, Social Behavior, Social In- 
teraction] 2891, 2894, 2908, 3862, 4140 
Coordination (Motor) [See Motor Coor- 
dination] 
Coordination (Perceptual Motor) [See 
Perceptual Motor Coordination] 
Coping Behavior [See Also Emotional 
Adjustment] 2760, 2997, 3046, 3192, 
3467, 3831, 4105 
Copulation [See Sexual Intercourse (Hu- 
man)] 
Copulation (Animal) [See Animal Mating 
Behavior] 
Cornea [See Eye (Anatomy)] 
Coronary Disorders [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders] 
Coronary Thromboses [See Cardiovascu- 
ar Disorders, Heart Disorders] 
orpora Quadrigemina [See Brain, Cen- 
ral Nervous System, Nervous S: stem] 
Corporations [See Business ae 
tions] 
Corpus Callosum [See Also Brain, Cen- 
tral Nervous System, Nervous System, 
Telencephalon] 2411 
Correctional Institutions [See Also Pris- 
ons] 3844, 3853 
Correlation (Statistical) [See Statistical 
Correlation] 
Cortex (Visual) [See Visual Cortex] 
Cortical Evoked Potentials [See Also 
Electrical Activity, Electrophysiology, 
Evoked Potentials] 2328 
Corticosteroids [See Corticosterone, Hy- 
drocortisone, Steroids] 
Corticosterone [See Also Hormones, 
Steroids] 2443 
Corticotropin [See Also Hormones] 2443 
Cortisol [See Hydrocortisone] 
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Cortisone [See Hormones, Steroids] 
Counselees [See Clients] 
Counseling [See Also Related Terms] 
3820, 3841, 4105 

Counseling (Group) [See Group Counsel- 
ing] 

Counseling Psychology [See Applied 
Psychology, Disciplines, Psychology, So- 
cial Sciences] 

Counselor Attitudes 3052, 4111 
Counselor Characteristics 3058, 3082, 
4109, 4111, 4117, 4119, 4122 

Counselor Client Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 

Counselor Education [See Also Clinical 
Methods Training] 3058, 3066, 3075, 
3079, 3087, 3932, 4096, 4109 

Counselor Effectiveness [See Counselor 
Characteristics] 

Counselor Personality [See Counselor 
Characteristics] 

Counselor Role 2818, 3077, 4102 
Counselors [See Also School Counselors, 
Vocational Counselors] 4164 
Counterconditioning [See Reciprocal In- 
hibition Therapy] 

Countertransference [See Also Psychoth- 
erapeutic Processes] 3789 

Courage [See Personality Traits] 

Courts [See Adjudication] 

Courtship Displays (Animal) [See Animal 
Courtship Displays] 

Cousins [See Family Members] 

Cows [See Cattle] 

CR (Conditioning) [See Conditioned 


Cak [Sc 

[See Also Crustacea, Inverteb- 
rates] 2359, 2497, 2498, 2499 

Crafts [See Art] 

Cranial Nerves [See Nervous System, 
Olfactory Nerve] 

Cranial Spinal Cord [See Central Nerv- 
ous System, Nervous System, Spinal 
Cord] 

Craving [See Appetite] 

Crayfish [See Crustacea, Invertebrates] 
Creative Writing [See Literature] 
Creativity [See Also Personality Traits] 
TN 2951, 2962, 2972, 2987, 3023, 3037, 


Creativity Measurement 3045, 4121 
Credibility 2911, 2939, 2986 
inism [See Hypoth roidism, Mental 

Retardation] JOY Ser. 
Crime [See Also Antisocial Behavior, 
PEE Disorders, Theft] 2929, 3303, 
Criminals [See Also Femal Crimi 
26, AV male Criminals] 

ippled [See Physically Handica; d] 
Crises [See Also Family Cri: k i 
Crisis] 3150, 3809 SE Ze 
Crisis (Reactions To) [See Stress Reac- 
tions] 
Crisis Intervention [See Also Suici 
Prevention] 3801, 380) 3805, 3809 me 
Crisis Intervention Services [See Also 


Critical Flicker Fusion Threshold [See 
Thresholds, Vision, Visual Pi i 
Visual Thresholds] Ze 
Criticism [See Also Social Behavior, 
Social Influences] 3886 

Criticism (Professional) [See Professional 
Criticism] 


Crocodilians [See Vertebrates] 

Cross Cultural Differences [See Also 

Sociocultural Factors] 2229, 2661, 2779, 

2780, 2797, 2802, 2893, 3267, 3276, 4203 

Crowding [See Overpopulation] 

Cruelty [See Personality Traits] 

Crustacea [See Also Crabs, Inverteb- 

rates] 2576, 2596 

Crying Cat Syndrome [See Chromosome 

Disorders, Mental Retardation] 

CS (Conditioning) [See Conditioned 

Stimulus} 

Cues 2160, 2225, 2234, 2271, 2554, 2558, 

2611, 3042, 3965, 4057 

Cultism 2790 

Cultural Assimilation [See Sociocultural 

Factors] 

Cultural Deprivation [See Also Sociocul- 

tural Factors] 2699 

Cultural Test Bias [See Also Test Con- 

struction] 2064, 4124 

Culturally Disadvantaged [See Cultural 

Deprivation] 

Culture (Anthropological) [See Also Sub- 

culture (Anthropological)] 2043, 2788, 

2804, 3019 

Culture Change [See Sociocultural Fac- 

tors] 

Culture Fair Intelligence Test [See Also 

Intelligence Measures] 3270 

Curiosity [See Also Personality Traits] 

2686, 4028 

Curriculum [See Also Braille Instruction, 

Drug Education, Foreign Language 

Education, Health Education, Language 

Arts Education, Mathematics Educa- 

tion, Physical Education, Reading Edu- 

cation, Science Education, Sex Educa- 

tion, Spelling, Vocational Education] 

3060, 3950, 3951, 3966, 3972, 3992, 3999 

Curriculum Development 3954, 3971, 

3985, 3991, 3996 

Cursive Writing [See Handwriting, Lan- 

pase. Verbal Communication, Written 
nguage] 

Cutaneous Sense [See Also Somesthetic 

Perception, Tactual Perception, Vibro- 

tactile Thresholds] 2116, 2139, 3443, 

3459 

Cycloheximide [See Antibiotics] 

Cyclothymic Personality [See Personality 

Disorders] 

Cynicism [See Personality Traits] 

Cysteine [See Amino Acids] 

Cytochrome Oxidase [See Enzymes] 


Daily Biological Rhythms (Animal) [See 
Animal Circadian Rhythms] 
Dance [See Recreation] 
Dance Therapy [See Also Recreation 
Therapy] 3600 
Dark Adaptation [See Also Adaptation, 
Sensory Adaptation, Thresholds, Vision, 
Visual Perception, Visual Thresholds] 
2165, 2182, 2195, 2204, 2344, 2610. 
Dating (Social) [See Social Datin, ] 

ters [See Family Members 
Day Care (Child) [See Child Day Care] 
Zi Care Centers 3891 

dreaming 3015 

Deaf [See Also Aurall Handicapped, 
Handicapped] 2984, 3091, 3350, 3419, 
3427, p . 3448, 3464, 3600, 3856, 4065, 
4067, 4072, 4073, 4074, 4077, 4080 
Death And Dying 3036, 3145, 3678 


Death Attitudes 2652, 3663, 3678, 3831 
Death Rate [See Mortality Rate] 

Death Rites [See Sociocultural Factors] 
Decarboxylases [See Enzymes] 

Deception [See Also Behavior Disorders, 
Cheating] 2341 

Decerebration [See Surgery] 

Decision Making [See Also Choice Be- 
havior, Cognitive Processes, Manage- 
ment Decision Making] 2108, 2109, 
2268, 2754, 2767, 2888, 2904, 3838, 3862, 
3936, 4133, 4137 

Decortication (Brain) [See Surgery] 
Deductive Reasoning [See Inductive De- 
ductive Reasoning] 

Deer [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Defense Mechanisms [See Also Fantasy 
(Defense Mechanism), Identification 
(Defense Mechanism), Intellectualiza- 
tion, Regression (Defense Mechanism), 
Repression (Defense Mechanism)] 2723, 
3298, 3519, 3868 


Defensiveness [See Personality Traits] 
Degrees (Educational) [See Éducational 
Degrees] 


Dehydrogenases [See Enzymes] 

Delayed Auditory Feedback [See Audito- 
ry Feedback, Auditory Stimulation, 
Feedback] 

Delayed Feedback [See Feedback] 
Delayed Reinforcement [See Reinforce- 
ment Schedules] 

Deletion (Chromosome) [See Chromo- 
some Disorders] 

Delinquency (Juvenile) [See Juvenile 
Delinquency] 

Delirium [See Symptoms] 

Delirium Tremens [See Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Organic 
Brain peus Psychosis] 

Delta Rhythm [See Electrical Activity, 
Electrophysiology] 

Delusions [See Also Thought Disturb- 
ances] 3247, 3594 

Dementia (Senile) [See Senile Dementia] 
Dementia Praecox [See Schizophrenia] 
Democracy [See Political Economic Sys- 
tems] 

Democratic Party [See Political Parties] 
Demographic Characteristics 2715, 2776, 
2809, 2826, 2851, 2854, 2864, 3008, 3062, 
3070, 3102, 3159, 3179, 3307, 3649, 3812, 
3879, 3924, 4158, 4204 
Demonstrations (Social) Social 
Demonstrations] 

Denatured Alcohol [See Alcohols] 
Dendrites [See Nervous System, Neu- 
Tons] 

Denial [See Defense Mechanisms] 
Denmark 3128 

Dental Education [See Also Higher 
Education] 3927 

Dental Students [See College Students, 
Students] 

Dental Surgery [See Dental Treatment, 
Surgery] 

Dental Treatment 3215 

Dentistry [See Disciplines, Medical Sci- 
ences] 
Deoxycorticosterone 
Steroids] 
Ee Acid [See Nucleic Ac- 
1ds, 

Departmentalized Teaching Method [See 
Teaching, Teaching Methods] 


[See 


[See Hormones, 
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Dependency (Drug) [See Drug Depen- 


dency] 

Dependency (Personality) [See Also Per- 
sonality Traits] 3024, 3229, 3768 

Ds nalization [See Also Symptoms] 
Depression (Emotion) [See Also Affec- 
tive Disturbances, Emotional States, 
Neurotic Depressive Reaction, Psychotic 
Depressive Reaction, Reactive Depres- 
sion] 2753, 2760, 3110, 3128, 3136, 3149, 
3154, 3159, 3168, 3182, 3183, 3190, 3193, 
3201, 3220, 3226, 3234, 3253, 3256, 3278, 
3280, 3533, 3547, 3585, 3622, 3629, 3636, 
3643, 3644, 3650, 3656, 3657, 3673, 3680, 
3684, 3686, 3689, 3693, 3704, 3727, 3756, 
3768, 3832, 4106 

Depressive Reaction (Neurotic) [See 
Neurotic Depressive Reaction] 
Deprivation [See Cultural Deprivation, 
Food Deprivation, Sensory Deprivation, 
Sleep Deprivation, Social Isolation, 
Water Deprivation] 

Depth Perception [See Also Spatial 
Perception, Stereoscopic Vision] 2179, 
2185, 2192, 2193, 2384, 3399 

Depth Psychology [See Psychology] 
Desensitization (Systematic) [: Sys- 
tematic Desensitization Therapy] 

Design (Experimental) [See Experimen- 
tal Design] 

Design (Man Machine Systems) [See 
Man Machine Systems Design] 
Desipramine [See Also Antidepressant 
Drugs] 2493 P É 
Desirability (Social) [See Social Desira- 
bilit 

Dess [See Motivation] ` 
Detection (Signal) [See Signal Detection 
(Perception)] 

Deto: tion 3322, 3653, 3667, 3867 
Development [See Also Related Terms] 
2346, 3109 

Developmental Age Groups [See Adoles- 
cents, Adults, Aged, Children, Infants, 
Middle Ae Neonates, Preschool Age 


Children, School Age Children, Young 
Adults] 
Developmental Differences [See Age 


Linked Developmental Differences, Sex 
Linked Developmental Differences] 
Developmental Psychology [See Also 
Child Psychology, Disciplines, Gerontol- 
ogy, Psycholo; ae eae 
Dev ‘Stages [See ml ` 
quise (Sexual) [See Sexual Devia- 
tions] 
Devices (Experimental) [See Apparatus] 
Dexamphetamine [See Dextroampheta- 
pies See Dextroamphetamine] 
ed Xtro: n 
Being soen [See Physical Dex- 


n [See Also Amine 
CNS Stimulating Drugs, Sympathomi- 
metic Drugs] 2436, 2479, 2486, 2824 

Diabetes [See Also Diabetes Mellitus] 


3440 
iabetes Insipidus [See Diabetes] 
Diabetes none [See Also Diabetes] 


3445 i 7 o 
Diagnosis [See Also Biopsy, Differential 
Diagnosis, Electrocardiography, Elec- 
troencephalography, Electromyography, 
Electroretinograj m Galvanic Skin Re- 
sponse, Medi agnosis, Pneumoen- 


cephalography, Psychodiagnosis] 3119, 
3435, 3548, 3931, 77 dp 
Dialect [See Also Language, Nonstan- 
dard English, Verbal Communication] 
2966 

Dialysis [See Also Hemodialysis] 3784 
Diaphragm (Anatomy) [See Musculosk- 
eletal System] 

Diaphragms (Birth Control) [See Family 
Planning] 


Geier [See Digestive System Disor- 
ers 
Diastolic Pressure [See Also Blood Pres- 
sure] 2352, 3531 
Diazepam [See Also Tranquilizing 
Drugs] 2467, 3641, 3660, 3689 
Di [See Brain, Central Nerv- 
ous System, Hypothalamus, Nervous 
System, Optic Chiasm] 

ifferences (Cross Cultural) [See Cross 
Cultural Differences] 
Differences (Individual) [See Individual 


Differences] 

Differences (Racial) [See Racial Differ- 
ences] 

Differential [See Also Diagno- 


sis] 3112, 3133, 3152, 3168, 3205, 3365, 
3427, 3469, 3482, 3864 

Differential Limen [See Thresholds] 
Differential Reinforcement [See Also 
Reinforcement] 2507, 2559 

Difficulty Level (Test) [See Test Con- 
struction] 

Digestive System [See Gastrointestinal 
System, Tongue] 

Digestive System Disorders [See Also 
Fecal Incontinence, Gastrointestinal Ul- 
cers, Ulcerative Colitis, Vomiting] 3794 
Digit Span Testing 3375 

Digital Computers [See Computers] 

Dih; [See Adrenergic 
Blocking Drugs, Analgesic Drugs, Vaso- 
constrictor Drugs] 

Dilantin [See Diphenylhydantoin] 
Dilation (Pupil) [See Pupil Dilation) 
Diphenhydramine [See Also Amines, 
Antitremor Drugs) 2450 
Diphenylhydantoin [See Also Anticon- 
vulsive Drugs] 3660, 3696 
Diphenylhydantoin Sodium [See Diphe- 
nylhydantoin] " 
Diplomacy (Foreign Policy) [See Foreign 
Policy Making, Government Policy 
Making] 

Diptera [See Invertebrates] 

Directed Discussion Method [See Teach- 
ing, Teaching Methods] 

Disadvantaged 3217, 3756, 3845, 4070, 
4081, 4119, 4124, 4149, 4153 

Discipline (Classroom) [See Classroom 
Discipline] 

Disciplines [See Also Anthropology, 
Applied Pn Biochemistry, Biol- 
ogy, Chemistry, Child Psychiatry, Child 
Psychology, Clinical Psychology, Com- 
munity Psychiatry, Comparative Psy- 
chology, Develo mental Psychology, 
Educational Psyc! ology, Epidemiology, 
Forensic PAY eriatrics, Geron- 
tology, Industrial Psychology, Medical 
Psychology, Medical Sciences, Neuroan- 
atomy, eurochemistry, Neurology, 
Neuropathology, EH T- 
thopsychiatry, Physics, Psychiatry, Psy- 
chology, Radiology, Social Psychology, 


Social Sciences, Surgery, Veterinary 
Medicine] 3544 
Discovery Teaching Method [See Teach- 
ing, Teaching Methods] 
Discrimination [See Also Related Terms] 
2243, 2336 : 
Discrimination (Cognitive) [See Cogni- 
tive Discrimination] à 
Discussion (Group) [See Group Discus- 
sion] 
Diseases [See Disorders] 
Dishonesty [See Personality Traits] 
Dislike [See Aversion] 
Disorders [See Also Related Terms] 
2605, 3109, 3115, 3344, 3415, 3453, 3541, 
3548, 3551, 3567 
Displacement (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Defense Mechanisms] : 
Displays [See Animal Courtship Dis- 
lays, Visual Displays] 
jisposition [See Personality) 
Disruptive Behavior [See Behavior Prob- 
lems] 
Dissatisfaction 3201 
Dissociative Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
Dissociative Patterns [See Amnesia] 
Dissonance (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 
Dissonance] 
Distance Discrimination [See Distance 
Perception] 
Distance Perception [See Also Spatial 
Perception] 4224 
Distortion (Perceptual) [See Illusions 
(Perception)] 
Distractibility [See Also Symptoms] 4089 
Distress [See Emotional States] 
Distress Calls (Animal) [See Animal 
Distress Calls] 
Distributed Practice [See 
Schedules, Practice] 
Distribution (Frequency) [See Frequenc: 
Distribution] Feel ve 7 
Distrust [See Suspicion] 
Disturbed (Emotionally) [See Emotional- 
y Disturbed] 
iuresis [See Medical Treatment (Gen- 
eral)] 
e [See Drugs] 
vergent Thinking [See Also Cognitive 
Processes, Thinking} D z 
Divorce 2734 
Divorced Persons 3143 
[See Physicians} 
Dogmatism [See Authoritarianism] 
[See Also Mammals, Vertebrates] 
2445, 2460, 2464, 2465, 2480 
Doll Play [See Recreation] 
Dolphins [See Also Mammals, Verteb- 
rates] 2529 
a one [See Also Related Terms] 
Dominance (Animal) [See Animal Domi- 
nance] 
Domination [See Authoritarianism] 
Donors [See Charitable Behavior] 
Dopa [See Amino Acids] 
Dopamine [See Also Amines, Catechola- 
mines, Sympathomimetic Dru, s] 2362, 
2392, 2412, 2442, 2475, 3129, 3684 
Dormitories 3950 
Dorsal Roots [See Central Nervous 
System, Nervous System, Spinal Cord] 
Dosage (Drug) [See Drug Dosages] 
Double Bind Interaction [See Interper- 
sonal Communication, Interpersonal In- 


Learning 
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teraction, Social Behavior, Social Inter- 
action] 

Doubt [See Emotional States, Mental 
Confusion] 

Doves [See Birds, Vertebrates] 


Downs Syndrome [See Also Chromo- 
some Disorders, Mental Retardation] 
3099, 3356, 3371, 3374, 3440, 3717 
Draftees [See Also Enlisted Military 
Personnel, Military Personnel] 4186 
Drawing [See Also Art] 2305, 4118 
Dream Analysis [See Also Psychoanaly- 
sis, Psychotherapeutic Techniques, Psy- 
chotherapy] 2950, 3791 

Dream Content 3659, 3800 

Dream Interpretation [See Dream Analy- 
sis] 

Dream Recall 3791 

Dreaming [See Also Nightmares] 2342, 
3601, 3791 

Drinking (Alcohol) [See Alcohol Drink- 
ing Patterns] 

Drinking Attitudes [See Alcohol Drink- 
ing Attitudes] 

Drinking Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Drinking Behavior] 

Drive [See Motivation] 

Driver Education [See Curriculum] 
Driving Behavior 2756 

Dropouts [See Also School Dropouts} 
3812 

Drosophila [See Invertebrates] 

Drug Abuse [See Also Behavior Disor- 
ders, Drug Addiction, Drug Usage, 
Heroin Addiction] 2863, 3050, 3287, 
3289, 3298, 3300, 3325, 3590, 3625, 3651, 
3742, 3810 

Drug Addiction [See Also Behavior 
Disorders, Drug Abuse, Drug Depen- 
dency, Drug Effects, Drug Usage, Hero- 
in Addiction, Side Effects (Dru, ] 2460, 
3285, 3291, 3300, 3311, 3323, 3661, 3667, 
3671, 3683, 3711, 3713, 3738 

Drug Administration Methods 2460, 2465 
Drug Adverse Reactions [See Also Drug 
PIC. Side Effects (Drug)] 3700, 3702, 

3 
Drug Allergies [See Drug Effects, Immu- 
nologic Disorders, Side Effects (Drug)] 
Drug Dependency [See Also Drug Ad- 
diction, Drug Effects, Drug ums 
Heroin Addiction, Side Effects (Drug)] 
2 2388, 3088, 3104, 3312 
ig Dosages 2436, 3648, 3694 

Drug Education [See Also Curriculum, 
Health Education] 3088, 3988 

Drug Effects [See Also Dru Addiction, 
Drug Adverse Reactions, Depen- 
dency, Heroin Addiction, Side Effects 
(Drug)] 2371, 2372, 2373, 2375, 2376, 
2378, 2379, 2380, 2381, 2387, 2388, 2389, 
2415, 2416, 2419, 2420, 2422, 2423, 2424, 
2425, 2426, 2427, 2428, 2429, 2430, 2431, 
2432, 2433, 2434, 2435, 2436, 2437, 2438, 
2439, 2440, 2441, 2442, 2443, 2444, 2445. 
2446, 2447, 2448, 2450, 2451, 2452, 2453, 
2454, 2456, 2458, 2459, 2460, 2461, 2462, 
2463, 2464, 2465, 2466, 2467, 2468, 2469, 
2470, 2471, 2472, 2473, 2474, 2475, 2476, 
2477, 2478, 2479, 2480, 2481, 2482, 2483. 
2484, 2485, 2486, 2487, 2488, 2489, 2490, 
2491, 2492, 2492, 2493, 2494; 2495, 2496, 
28h 2498, 2499, 2500, 3104, 3287, 3632, 
Drug Induced Congenital Disorders [See 
Congenital Disorders} 


XH 


Drug Induced Hallucinations [See Hallu- 
cinations, Perceptual Disturbances] 
Drug Laws [See Government Policy 
Making, Laws] 
ehabilitation [See Also Rehabili- 

tation] 3291, 3320, 3624, 3625, 3649, 
3651, 3661, 3662, 3667, 3671, 3674, 3677, 
3683, 3691, 3699, 3705, 3706, 3724, 3726, 
3738, 3810 
Drug Sensitivity [See Drug Effects, Side 
Effects (Drug)] 

Therapy 2834, 3128, 3220, 3237, 
3504, 3525, 3533, 3585, 3622, 3 
3628, 3629, 3630, 3631, 3634, 
3638, 3639, 3640, 3641, 3642, 3 
3645, 3646, 3647, 3648, 3650, 365 
3656, 3657, 3658, 3659, 3660, 
3665, 3666, 3668, 3669, 3670, 3 
3675, 3676, 3678, 3679, 3680, 3681, 3682, 
3684, 3685, 3686, 3687, 3688, 3689, 3690, 
3692, 3693, 3695, 3696, 3697, 3698, 3700, 
3701, 3702, 3703, 3704 
Drug Tolerance 2438 
Drug Usage [See Also Drug Abuse, Drug 
Addiction, Drug Dependency, Glue 
Sniffing, Heroin Addiction, Marihuana 
Usage] 2469, 2754, 2813, 2823, 2824, 
2826, 2827, 2828, 2832, 2833, 2840, 2862, 
3195, 3279, 3285, 3290, 3331, 3649, 3699 
Drug Usage Attitudes 2716, 2809, 3254, 
3291 
Drug Withdrawal 2450 
Drug Withdrawal Effects 2449, 3104 
Drugs [See Also Related Terms] 2429, 
3630, 3646, 3672, 3704 , 
Drunkenness [See Alcohol Intoxication] 
Dualism [See Philosophies] 
Ducks [See Birds, Vertebrates] 
Duration (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Dura- 
tion] 
Dyads [See Also Social Groups] 2895, 
2930 
Dying [See Death And Dying] 
Dying Patients [See Terminally Ill Pa- 
tients] 
v renis (Group) [See Group Dynam- 
ics; 
Dysarthria [See Articulation Disorders, 
Speech Disorders, Stuttering] 
Dysautonomia [See Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Nervous System Dis- 
orders] 
Dyskinesia [See Also Nervous System 
Disorders, Symptoms] 3660 a 
Dyslexia [See Also Learning Disabilities, 
Reading Disabilities] 3358, 3395 
Dysmenorrhea [See Genital Disorders, 
SE Disorders, Menstrual 


Disorders 

Pysmorphophobia [See Also Phobias] 
Dyspareunia [See Psychosexual Behav- 
ior, Sexual Function Disturbances, Sex- 
ual Intercourse (Human)] 

Dysphonia [See Speech Disorders] 
Dyspnea [See Ast ima, Symptoms] 
Dysthymia [See Depression (Emotion)] 


Ear (Anatomy) [See Cochlea, Vestibular 
Apparatus] 

Ear Disorders [See Motion Sickness] 
Early Childhood [See Preschool Age 
Children] 
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Aa 


Early Childhood Development [See Also 
Childhood Development] 2746, 3196, 
3891 

Early Experience 2384, 2433, 2524, 2531, 
2575, 2630, 2720, 3153, 3366, 3649 

Early Infantile Autism [See Also Autism, 
Childhood Psychosis, Psychosis] 3240, 
3619 

Earthworms [See Invertebrates] 

East German Democratic Republic 3611 
Eating [See Also Food Intake] 3717, 
3727, 3760, 3770 

Eating Patterns 3457 

Echinodermata [See Also Invertebrates] 
2308 

Echoencephalography [See Diagnosis, 
Medical Diagnosis] 

Echolalia [See Also Speech Disorders] 
3710 

Ecological Factors [See Also Pollution] 
2784, 2797 

Economically Disadvantaged [See Disad- 
vantaged] 

Economy 2822 

ECS Therapy [See Electroconvulsive 
Shock Therapy] 

ECT (Therapy) [See Electroconvulsive 
Shock Therapy] 

Educable Mentally Retarded [See Also 
Handica FS Mentally Retarded] 3352, 
3380, 336 » 3401, 3850, 4079, 4083, 4084, 
4085, 4092 

Education [See Also Related Terms] 
2664, 2952, 2962, 2967, 2971, 2976, 3068, 
3166, 3575, 3925 

aie (Dental) [See Dental Educa- 
tion 

Education (Drug) [See Drug Education] 
Educational Administration 3936, 4036 
Educational Aspirations [See Also Aspi- 
rations] 2708, 2794, 4006 

Educational Audiovisual Aids [See Also 
Audiovisual Communications Media, 
Communications Media, Instructional 
Media, Motion Pictures (Educational), 
Teaching] 2971, 4079 

Educational Background [See Also Par- 
ent Educational Background] 2082, 
0 2782, 2960, 3310, 3413, 3899, 4058, 
Educational Background (Parents) [See 
Parent Educational Background] 
Educational Counseling 3932, 4098, 4101, 
Ann 4109, 4116, 4119, 4122, 4123, 4125, 
Educational Degrees 4141 

Educational Field Trips [See Teaching, 
Teaching Methods] 

Educational Guidance [See Educational 
Counseling} 

Educational Incentives [See Incentives, 
Motivation] 

Educational Measurement [See Also 
Grading (Educational) 3933, 3963, 
4007, 4042, 4095, 4112, 4124 
Educational Personnel [See Also College 
Teachers, Elementary School Teachers, 
High School Teachers, School Adminis- 
trators, School Counselors, School Psy- 
SES Student Teachers, Teachers] 


Educational Process [See Education] 
Educational Evaluation [See 
ane Evaluation] 2031, 3904, 3948, 4051, 
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LL Program Planning 4096, 
Educational Programs [See Also Forei 
Study| 2706, 3899, 3905, 3915, 3916. 
3990, 4022, 4090, 4091 
Educational Psychologists [See Psycholo- 
gists, School Psychologists] 
Educational Psychology [See Also Ap- 
plied Psychology, Disciplines, Psycholo- 
E Social Sciences] 2982, 3903, 3909, 
910, 3913, 3919, 3959 
Educational Television [See Audiovisual 
Communications Media, Communica- 
tions Media, Telecommunications Me- 
dia, Television] 
Educational Toys [See Toys] 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
[See Also panai, Measures] 4037 
EEG (Electrophysiology) [See Electroen- 
SE d 
Efficiency (Employee) [See Employee 
Efficiency] 
Ego [See Also VE Personali- 
ty Factors] 2704, 2983, 3283, 3446, 3782, 
3795 
Egotism [See Personality Traits] 
Eidetic Imagery [See Memory] 
Ejaculation [See Male Orgasm] 
EKG (Electrophysiology) [See Electro- 
cardiography] 
Elavil [See Amitriptyline] 
Elbow (Anatomy) [See Musculoskeletal 
System] 
Elective Abortion [See Induced Abor- 
tion 
iu Mutism [See Also Mutism, 
Speech Disorders] 3617 

lectra Complex [See Also Psychoana- 
lytic Personality Factors] 3199 
Electric Fishes [See Fishes, Vertebrates] 
Electrical Activity [See Also Alpha 
Rhythm, Auditory Evoked Potentials, 
Cortical Evoked Potentials, Electrophy- 
siology, Evoked Potentials, Somatosen- 
sory Evoked Potentials, Theta Rhythm, 
Visual Evoked Potentials] 2324, 2329, 
2332, 2386, 2425, 2466, 2485 
Electrical Brain Stimulation [See Also 
Electrophysiology, Stereotaxic Tech- 
niques, Stimulation] 2396, 2399, 2400, 


2402, 2403, 2414, 3428 : 
Electrical Properties (Skin) [See Skin 
Electrical Poe " 

Electrical Stimulation [See Electrical 
Brain Stimulation, Electroconvulsive 


Shock] Ed 
Electro [See Diagnosis, 
Electrophysiology, Medical Diagnosis]. 
E s 


y [See Also Diagnosis, 
Electrophysiology, Medical Diagnosis] 
3210 
Electroconvulsive Shock [See Also Elec- 
troconvulsive Shock Therapy] 2393, 
2401, 2406, 2408 
Electroconvulsive Shock Therapy [See 
Also Electroconvulsive Shock] 3220, 
3533, 3622, 3727 
Electrodermal 


Sacer Gi Also Apparatus] 2329, 


[See Galvanic 


SE [See Also Diag- 
nosis, Electrophysiology, Medical Diag- 
nosis] 2316, GE 2333, 2337, 2368, 2404, 
2425, 2435, 2438, 2772, 3224, 3424, 3456, 
3538, 3632, 3656, 3664, 3682, 3690 


Electrolytes [See Also Potassium Ions, 
Sodium Ions] 3701 

Electromyography [See Also Diagnosis, 
EE Medical Diagnosis] 


Electronystagmography [See Diagnosis, 
Electrophysiology, Medical Diagnosis} 

Electrophysiology [See Also Alpha 
Rhythm, Auditory Evoked Potentials, 
Cortical Evoked “Potentials, Electrical 
Activity, Electrical Brain Stimulation, 
Electrocardiography,  Electroencepha- 
lography, Electromyography, Electrore- 
tinography, Evoked Potentials, Galvanic 
Skin Response, Skin Electrical Proper- 
ties, Skin Resistance, Somatosensory 
Evoked Potentials, Theta Rhythm, Visu- 
a Evoked Potentials] 2317, 2338, 2339, 

1 

Electroplethysmography [See Diagnosis, 
EEN Medical Diagnosis] 

Electroretinography [See Also Diagnosis, 
EE Medical Diagnosis] 


Electroshock Therapy [See Electrocon- 

vulsive Shock Therapy] 

Elementary Education 3932 

Elementary School Students [See Also 

Students] 2701, 3372, 3914, 3945, 3953, 

3957, 3963, 3968, 3978, 3982, 3984, 3994, 

4003, 4014, 4016, 4018, 4024, 4044, 4046, 

4057, 4060, 4070, 4081, 4089 

Elementary School Teachers [See Also 

Educational Personnel, Teachers] 3923, 

3947, 3987 

Elementary Schools [See Also Schools} 

4125 

Elephants [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 

Elopement (Marriage) [See Marriage] 

Embedded Figures Testing [See Also 

Personality Measures] 2062 

Embolisms [See Cardiovascular Disor- 

ders] 

Embryo [See Prenatal Development] 
Ki Services 3882 P d 

Emetic Drugs [See Also Apomorphine] 

3724 

EMG (Electrophysiology) [See Electro- 

myography] 5 

Emotional Adjustment [See Also Co nd 

Behavior, Identity Crisis] 2648, 2700, 

2734, 2754, 2757, 3529, 2825, 2859, 2990, 

3005, 3145, 3156, 3177, 3262, 3419, 3444, 

3478, 3801, 3830, 3857 

Emotional Content 2305 

Emotional Control [See Coping Behav- 

ior, Emotional Adjustment] 

Development [See Also Psy- 
chogenesis] 2721 y 
Emotional Disorders [See Mental Disor- 
ders] 

SE Immaturity [See Personality 
Traits) y 
Emotional Inferiority [See Personality 
Traits] 3 
Emotional Instability [See Personality 
Traits} z 
Emotional Maladjustment [See Emotion- 


al Adjustment] h 
Emotional Maturity [See Personality 
Traits} d 
Emotional Responses [See Also Condi- 
tioned Emotional Responses] 2306, 2739, 
2755, 2932, 2943, 3257, 3453, 3665 
Emotional Security [See Personality 
Traits} 


Emotional Stability [See Also Personality 
Traits] 2990 8 
Emotional States [See Also Alienation, 
Boredom, Depression (Emotion), Emo- 
tional Trauma, Fear, Loneliness, Mental 
Confusion, Neurotic Depressive Reac- 
tion, Pessimism, Psychotic Depressive 
Reaction, Reactive pression, Suffer- 
ing] 3002, 3007, 3017, 3223, 3264, 3444, 
3666, 3839 S 
Emotional Superiority [See Personality 
Traits] 
Emotional Trauma [See Also Emotional 
States] 3551, 3605 
Emotionality (Personality) [See Personal- 
ity Traits} Kä 
Emotionally Disturbed [See Also Autistic 
Children, Handicaj ped 3117, 3170, 
3197, 3212, 3248, 35 |, 3375, 3495, 3495, 
3537, 3565, 3824, 3875, 3890, 3895 
Emotions [See Also Related Terms] 
2297, 2307, 2314, 3228, 3445 
Empathy [See Also Personality Traits] 
2909, 3048, 3436 
Empirical Methods [See Observation 
Methods] 
Employability 3414, 3427 
Employee Absenteeism 4172 
Employee Attitudes [See Also Job Satis- 
faction] 3939, 4137, 4177, 4194, 4198, 
4204, 4206 
Employee Benefits [See Also Bonuses, 
Salaries] 4141 
Employee Efficiency [See Also Job Per- 
formance] 3387, 4179 
Employee Health Insurance [See Em- 
ployee Benefits] 
mployee Leave Benefits [See Employee 
Benefits] 
Employee Life Insurance [See Employee 
Benefits] 
Employee Motivation [See Also Motiva- 
tion] 3363, 4161, 4165, 4172, 4174, 4204 
Employee Pension Plans [See Employee 
Benefits] 
Employee Performance Appraisal [See 
Job Performance, Personnel Evaluation] 
Employee Productivity [See Also Job 
Performance] 2797, 3363 
Employee Selection [See Personnel Se- 
lection] 
tel Skills [See Also Clerical Secre- 
tarial Skills] 4159 
Employee Turnover 4204 
Employees [See Personnel] 
Employer Attitudes 4184 
Employment [See Occupations] 
Employment Interviews [See Job Appli- 
cant Interviews] 
Encephalitis [See Also Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Viral Disor- 
ders] 3477 
Encephalography [See Diagnosis, Elec- 
Dee Medical Diagnosis, 
Pneumoencephalography] 
Encephalography (Air) 
cephalography] 
Encephalomyelitis [See Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Nervous System Dis- 
orders] 
Encopresis [See Fecal Incontinence] 
Encounter Group Therapy [See Group 
Psychotherapy, Marathon Group Thera- 
py, Psychotherapy] 


See Pneumoen- 
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Encounter Groups [See Sensitivity Train- 
in 
ES [See Social Behavior, 
Social Interaction] E 
Endocrine Disorders [See Diabetes, Dia- 
betes Mellitus, Hypothyroidism, Para- 
thyroid Disorders, Premenstrual Ten- 
sion, Turners Syndrome] 
Endocrine Gland Secretion 3100 
Endocrine Gland Surgery [See Adrena- 
lectomy, Male Castration, Ovariectomy, 
Surgery] 
Endocrine Glands [See Also Glands, 
Gonads, Pituitary Gland] 2425 
Endocrine Neoplasms [See Neoplasms] 
Endocrine Sexual Disorders [See Genital 
Disorders, Premenstrual Tension, Turn- 
ers Syndrome] á 
Endocrine System [See Endocrine 
Glands, Gonads, Pituitary Gland] 
Endocrinology [See Disciplines, Medical 
Sciences] 
Endogamous Marriage [See Marriage] 
Energy Expenditure 3011, 4128 
Engineering Psychology [See Applied 
Psychology, Disciplines, Psychology, So- 
cial Sciences] 
Engineers 4037, 4134, 4166 
England 3128, 3344, 3345, 4054, 4130, 
4176, 4203 
English (Nonstandard) [See Nonstandard 
English] 
English Language [See Language] 
Enlisted Military Personnel [See Also 
Draftees, Government Personnel, Mili- 
tary Personnel] 4158 

istees [See Volunteer Military Per- 
sonnel] 
Enlistment (Military) [See Military En- 
listment] 
Entrance Examinations [See Educational 
Measurement] 
Entrapment Games [See Games] 
Enuresis [See Urina: Incontinence] 
Environment [See Also Animal Environ- 
ments, Classroom Environment, College 
Environment, Communities, Ghettoes, 
Home Environment, Kibbutz, Poverty 
Areas, Rural Environments, School En- 
vironment, Social Environments, Subur- 
ban Environments, Urban Environ- 
ments, Working Conditions] 2661, 2762 
Environmental Adaptation [See Social 
Environments] 
Environmental Effects [See Also Atmos- 
pheric Conditions, Cold Effects, Gravi- 
lational Effects, Heat Effects, Noise 
Effects, Seasonal Variations, Tempera- 
ture Effects, Underwater Effects] 2049, 
C VIE 2816, 2990, 3974 

D mental Stress [See Also Str 
2049, 3167 "ab Si 
Enzymes [See Also Hydroxylases, Iso- 
Padi Monoamine Oxidases 3121 

hedrine [See Alcohols, Alkaloids, 
Amines, CNS uu Drugs, Sym- 


Due ene Drugs, Vasoconstrictor 
ru 

Epidemi See Al: Discipli 
Mee! [ so Disciplines, 


Sciences] 3098, 3157, 
3208, 3255, 3307, p E 
Epilepsy [See Also Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System ` Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Petit Mai 
Epilepsy] 2441, 3413, 3449, 3538, 3639 


Epileptic Seizures [See Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, Epi- 
lepsy, Nervous Sysiem Disorders] 
Epinephrine [See Amines, Catechola- 
mines Hormones, Sympathomimetic 
Drugs] 

Epistemology [See Also Philosophies] 
2092 


Equality (Social) [See Social Equality] 
Equimax Rotation [See Factor Analysis, 
Statistical Analysis, Statistical Measure- 
ment] 

Equipment [See A paar] 

Erection (Penis) H Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 

Ergonomics [See Human Factors Engi- 


neering] 

Ergot Berivatives [See Drugs] 

Eroticism [See Psychosexual Behavior] 
Error Analysis 4221 

Errors 2094, 2215, 2257, 2327, 2556, 4221 
Escape [See Avoidance] ; 
Escape Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Escape Behavior] 1 
Escape Conditioning [See Also Condi- 
tioning, Operant Conditioning] 2276, 
2517, S504 

Eserine [See E 

Eskimos [See Ethnic Groups] 

ESP (Parapsychology) [See Extrasensory 
Perception] 4 
Essential Hypertension [See Also Cardio- 
vascular Disorders, Hypertension) 3531 
Esteem (Self) [See Self Esteem] 
Esterases [See Enzymes] 

Estimation [See Time Estimation] ` ` 
Estimation (Time) [See Time Estimation] 
Estradiol [See Also Estrogens, Hor- 
mones] 3292, 3630 

Estrogens [See Also Estradiol, Hor- 
mones] 2372, 2373, 2387, 2457, 2482 
Estrone [See Estrogens, Hormones] 
Estrus 2378, 2409, 2587 

Ethanol [See Also Alcohols] 2421, 2444, 
2454, 2466 

Ethics [See Also Personal Values, Profes- 
sional Ethics, Social Values, Values] 
2722, 3562 d 
Ethnic Groups [See Also American Indi- 
ans, Mexican Americans, Tribes] 2746, 
2781, 2791, 2929, 3845, 3915, 3949, 3953, 
4044, 4160 


Ethnic Identity [See Also Sociocultural 

Factors] 2789, 2796, 3158 

Ethnic Values [See Also Social Influ- 

ences, Sociocultural Factors, Values] 

2789 

Ethnocentrism [See Race Attitudes] — 

Ethnolinguistics [See Language, Linguis- 

tics, Verbal Communication] 

Ethology (Animal) [See Animal Etholo- 
] 


yl Alcohol [See Ethanol] 

Etiology 3112, 3150, 3223, 3228, 3235, 
3271, 3371, 3461, 3580, 3813 EAE 

logy [See Language, Linguistics, 
Verbal Communication] ; 
Eugenol [See Analgesic Drugs. 
Euphoria [See GEN States] 
Evaluation [See Also Educational Pro- 
gram Evaluation, Mental Health Pro- 
gam Evaluation, Personnel Evaluation, 
elf Evaluation] 2921, 2937, 3934, 3941 
Evaluation (Educational Program) [See 
Educational Program Evaluation] 
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Evaluation (Mental Health Program) 
[See Mental Health Program Evaluation] 
Evaluation (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Evaluation] 
Evaluation (Self) [See Self Evaluation] 
Evaluation (Treatment Effectiveness) 
[See Treatment Effectiveness Evalua- 
tion] 
Evoked Potentials [See Also Auditory 
Evoked Potentials, Cortical Evoked Po- 
tentials, Electrical Activity, Electrophy- 
siology, Somatosensory Evoked Poten- 
tials, Visual Evoked Potentials] 2318, 
2336, 2477 
Exceptional Children (Gifted) [See Gift- 
ed] 
Exceptional Children (Handicapped) [See 
Handicapped] 
Executives [See Top Level Managers] 
Exercise [See Also Motor Processes] 
2365, 3169, 3837 
Exhalation [See Respiration] 
Exhaustion [See Fatigue] 
Exhibitionism [See Also Psychosexual 
Behavior, Sexual Deviations] 3591 
Existential Therapy [See Psychotherapy] 
Existentialism [See Also Philosophies] 
3043, 3044 
Exogamous Marriage [See Marriage] 
Expectations 2224, 2291, 2295, 2303, 
3422, 3737, 4005, 4183 
Expectations (Experimenter) [See Exper- 
imenter Expectations] 
Expectations (Role) [See Role Expecta- 
tions] 
Experience (Practice) [See Practice] 
Experience Level (Job) [See Job Experi- 
ence Level] 
Experiences (Events) [See Early Experi- 
ence] 
Experiential Psychotherapy [See Psy- 
chotherapy] 
Experimental Apparatus [See A) paratus] 
Experimental Design [See Also Followup 
Studies, H po Testing, Longitudi- 
nal Studies] 036, 2050, 2055, 2060, 2098, 
2468, 2489, 3130, 3235, 4018 
Experimental Instructions 2280, 2301, 
3045, 3379, 3739 
Experimental Methods 2030, 2032, 2045, 
2050, 2066, 2101, 3122, 3126, 3130, 3316 
Experimental Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
orig Psychologists [See Psychol- 
ogists 
Experimental Psychology [See Disci- 
pines: Psychology, Social Sciences] 

xperimental Psychosis [See Psychosis] 
Experimental Replication 2139, 2142, 
2144, 2426 
Experimentation [See Also Related 
Terms] 2037, 2046, 2135, 2777, 2800, 
3066, 3575, 3584, 3903, 4213 
Experimenter Expectations 3378 
Experimenters 2689 
Expert Testimony [See Legal Processes] 
Exploratory Behavior [See Animal Ex- 
pomon Behavior] 

xplosive Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 
Exposure Time (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Duration] 
Expressive Psychotherapy [See Psychoth- 
erapy 
Extended Family [See Also Family 
Structure] 2793 


[embers 
Children, Fathers, d 
erozygotic Twins, Housewives, Monozy- 
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External Rewards [See Reinforcement, 
Rewards] 

Extinction (Learning) 2272, 2443, 2496, 
2505, 2510, 2526, 2546, 2549, 2562, 2566, 
2568, 2572, 2687, 3397, 4093 
Extramarital Intercourse [See Psychosex- 
ual Behavior, Sexual Intercourse (Hu- 
man)] 

Extrapyramidal Tracts [See Central 
Nervous System, Nervous System, Spi- 
nal Cord] 
Extrasensory Perception [See Also Clair- 
voyance, Parapsychological Phenomena, 
E 2125, 2144, 2145 

Ex! ic Motivation [See Also Motiva- 
tion] 3042, 4164 

Extroversion [See Also  Personalit 
Traits] 2340, 2697, 2805, 2963, 3025, 
3296, 3327, 4033 

Eye (Anatomy) [See Also Cones (Eye), 
Pupil (Eye), Retina, Rods (Eye)] 2211, 
2310, 2338, 2497, 2498, 2499 

Eye Contact [See Also Interpersonal 
Communication, Interpersonal Interac- 
tion, Nonverbal Communication, Social 
Behavior, Social Interaction] 2293, 2871, 
2973, 3752 

Eye Disorders [See Color Blindness, 
Nystagmus] 

Eye Movements 2189, 2211, 2212, 2263, 
2279, 2332, 2629, 2630, 2642, 2653, 3100, 
3231, 3402 

Eyeblink Reflex [See Also Reflexes] 2239 
Eyelid Conditioning [See Conditioning, 
Operant Conditioning] 


F Test [See Statistical Analysis, Statisti- 
cal Tests] 

Facial Expressions [See Nonverbal Com- 
munication, Smiles] 

Facial [See Musculoskeletal 
System] 

‘acial Nerve [See Nervous System] ` 
Facilitation (Social) [See Social Facilita- 
tion! 

Foch [See Political Economic Systems] 
Factor Analysis [See Also Cluster Analy- 
sis, Item Analysis (Statistical), Statistical 
Analysis, Statistical Measurement] 2062, 
2073, 2092, 2095, 2096, 2102, 2104, 2107, 
2313, 3014, 3043, 3123, 3214,3327 — 
Factorial Validity [See Statistical Validi- 


Sg (Sociocultural) [See Sociocultur- 

al Factors] $ 

Factory Environments [See Working 

Coney Educational Personnel] 
USCH 

Fai d Fashions [See Also Clothing 

Fashions] 2726, 3035 

Failure 3044, 3150 


Faking [See Deception] 
Familial Idiocy (amaurotic) [See Amau- 


rotic Familial Idiocy] 


2369 . 
e [See Also Family 


Socioeconomic Level, Parent Education- 
al Background] 2744, 2826, 3300 

Family ing [See Family Therapy 
Family Crises [See Also Crises) 2861, 
put Life [See Family Relations] 

le il 

feni Me [See Also Ado ted 
Foster Children, Het- 


xv 


DDR 


otic Twins, Mothers, Multiple Births, 
arents, Siblings, Sons, Surrogate Par- 
Se Moman) Unwed Mothers, Wives] 
erc Physicians [See Also Physicians] 


Family Planning 3212 
Family Planning Attitudes 3120 
Family Relations [See Also Childrearing 
Practices, Father Child Relations, Mari- 
tal Conflict, Marital Relations, Mother 
Child Relations, Parent Child Relations, 
Parental Attitudes, Parental Role] 2712, 
2713, 2718, 2744, 2814, 2858, 2863, 3038, 
3156, 3176, 3206, 3217, 3259, 3275, 3277, 
3333, 3467, 3583, 3598, 3831 
Dd Size [See Also Family Structure] 
Family Socioeconomic Level [See Also 
Family Background, Socioeconomic Sta- 
tus] 2776 
Family Structure [See Also Birth Order, 
Extended Family, Family Size, Father 
Absence, Mother Absence, Schizophre- 
"ide Family] 2645, 2793, 3467, 3624, 
7 


Family Therapy [See Also Psychothera- 
utic Counseling Ps See 3504, 

713, 3718, 3743, 3758, 3761, 38: 

Fantasies (Thought Disturbances) [See 

Also Thought Disturbances] 3247, 3257 

Fantasy (Defense d [See Also 

Defense Mechanisms] 3015, 3228 

Fascia [See Musculoskeletal System] 

Fatalism [See Philosophies} 

Father Absence [See Also Family Struc- 

ture] 2734 A 

Father Child Relations [See Also E 

Relations, Parent Child Relations] 2700, 

3277 

Fathers [See Also Family Members, 

Parents] 3176 

Fatigue [See Also Symptoms] 2915, 3733 

Fatty Acids [See Also TE 2404 

Fear [See Also Emotional States] 3162, 

3173 

Fear Survey Schedule [See Also Person- 

ality Measures] 3214 Ze 

Fecal Incontinence (Gg Also Digestive 


System Disorders] 3577 
Feeblemindedness [See Mental Retarda- 


tion 
A [See Also Auditory Feedback, 
Knowledge Of Results] 2184; 2215, 2223, 
2236, 2288, 2289, 2353, 2971, 3066, 3183, 
3491, 3497, 3511, 3529, 3531, 3538, 3540, 
3541, 3918, 3941, 4010 b 
Feeding Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Feeding Behavior] - 

Feelings [See Emotions] 

Feet (Anatomy) [See Musculoskeletal 


System] 

Felonies [See Crime] 

Female Animals 2372, 2375, 2378, 2409, 
2483, 2502, 2587, 2598, 2599 — . 
Female Criminals [See Also Criminals} 


3296 
Female Delinquents [See Juvenile Delin- 
uents] 
'emale Genitalia 3337 
Female Orgasm [Sec Orgasm, Psycho- 
sexual Behavior] 
Females (Human) [Sec Human Females! 
Femininity [Sec Also Personality Traits 
2913, 2994, 3026, 3347 


Fenfluramine [See Sympathomimetic 
Drugs] 

Fetishism [See Also Psychosexual Behav- 
ior, Sexual Deviations] 2705 
Fetus [See Prenatal Development] 
Fever [See pee neem) à 
Fibrillation (Heart) [See Also Cardiovas- 
cular Disorders, Heart Disorders] 3220 
Fiction [See Literature] 
Field (Visual) [See Visual Field] 

Field Dependence 2141, 2279, 2636, 
2999, 3003 y 

Fighting [See GE Behavior] 
Figure Ground Discrimination [See Also 
Perceptual Discrimination] 2176 

Film Btrips [See Audiovisual Communi- 
cations Media, Communications Media] 
Filtered Noise [See Auditory Stimula- 
tion] 

Filtered Speech [See Verbal Communi- 
cation] 

Fine Motor Skill Learning [See Perceptu- 
al Motor Learnin 

Finger Tapping [m Also Motor Per- 
formance, Moter Processes] 2291 
Fingers (Anatomy) [See Musculoskeletal 
System] 

ingerspelling [See Also Verbal Commu- 

nication] 2946 

Finland 2800 

Fire Prevention 3892 

Fishes [See Also Carp, Goldfish, Verteb- 
rates] 2358, 2508, 2570, 2578, 2582, 2584, 
2591, 2602 

Fixed Interval Reinforcement [See Also 
Reinforcement, Reinforcement Sched- 
BEN 2243, 2272, 2515, 2519, 2520, 2521, 

44 


Fixed Ratio Reinforcement [See Also 
Reinforcement, Reinforcement Sched- 
ules] 2243, 2532, 2558 
Flexion Reflex [See Reflexes] 
Flight Instrumentation 4214 
Flight Simulation [See Simulation] 
Fluphenazine [See Also Neuroleptic 
Drugs, Phenothiazine Derivatives, Tran- 
uilizing Drugs] 2464, 3645 
olic Acid [See Amino Acids] 
Folie A Deux [See Psychosis} 
Folklore [See M: ths] 
Folktales [See Myths} 
Followup (Posttreatment) [See Posttreat- 
ment Followup] 
Followup Studies [See Also Experimental 
Design] 2819, 3137, 3189, 3216, 3298, 
3434, 3832, 3853, 4061 
Food 


Allergies [See Immunologic Disor- 
ders] 


TOM po 2389, 2391, 2542 
nt: € Also Eating] 2. 
2389, 2542, 2552, 3457 ue 
Food Preferences [See Also Preferences] 
2391, 2622 
Football [See Recreation, S; rts] 
Forced Choice (Testing Method) [See 
Testing Methods] 
Foreign Language Education [See Also 
Curriculum] 3961, 3970, 3980, 3998, 
4000, 4002, 4004, 4052 
Foreign Language Learning 4052 
Foreign Languages [See Language, Ver- 
bal Communication] 
SCH Organizations [See Organiza- 
ions 
Foreign Policy Making [See Also Gov- 
ernment Policy Making) 2848 
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Foreign Study [See Also Educational 
Programs] 4105 
Foremen (Industrial) 
Foremen] N 
Forensic Psychiatry [See Also Disci- 
plines, Medical Sciences, Psychiatry] 
3534 
Forgetting 2288, 2642, 4014 
Form And Shape Perception 2114, 2116, 
2121, 2161, 2167, 2173, 2175, 2176, 2183, 
2184, 2635, 2650 
Form Classes (Language) [See Also 
Language, Linguistics, Nouns, Verbal 
Communication] 2292, 3404 
Form Perception [See Form And Shape 
Perception] 
Foster Children [See Also Family Mem- 
bers] 3828 
Foster Parents [See Family Members, 
Parents] 
Fowl [See Birds] 
Foxes [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Fragmentation (Schizophrenia) 
Thought Disturbances] 
France 3311, 3487, 3518, 4176 
Frankness [See esi 
Free Recall [See Also Recall (Learnin. ] 
2233, 2237, 2250, 2271, 2277, 2280, 2281 
Frequency (Response) [See “Response 
Frequency] 
Frequency (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Fre- 
juency] 
requency Distribution [See Also Statisti- 
cal Analysis, Statistical Measurement] 
2099, 3334 
Freud (Sigmund) 2038, 2048, 2054, 2950, 
3004, 3027, 3199, 3273, 3563, 3783, 3790 
Freudian Psychoanalytic School [See 
Also History Of Psychology] 2044, 2054 
Friendship [See Interpersonal Interac- 
tion, Social Behavior, Social Interaction] 
Frigidity [See Psychosexual Behavior, 
Sexual Function Disturbances] 
Frogs [See Also Amphibia, Vertebrates] 
2334, 2343, 2350 
Frontal Lobe [See Brain, Central Nery- 
ous System, Nervous System, Telence- 
halon} 
GE 2256, 2543, 2815, 2897, 3334, 
Fugue Reaction [See Amnesia, Memory 
Disorders, Thought Disturbances] 
Fulfillment [See tisfaction] 
Functionalism [See History Of Psycholo- 


] 
Fundamentalism [See Protestantism, Re- 
ligious Affiliation, Religious Beliefs] 


[See Industrial 


[See 


Galanthamine [See Amines] 

= Bladder [See Gastrointestinal Sys- 
ra aap le Dae 
nos Zi Sr sio logy, Medical Diag. 

bling [See Recreati , Ri i 

Social Behavior] EE Ge 
Game Theory 2761 

Games [See Also Prisoners Dilemma 


Game, Simulation G: 
2746, 2883 EUIS, 


Eos Globulin [See Also Proteins] 
Ganglia [See Basal Ganglia, Nervous 
System] 
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Ganglion Blocking Drugs [See Mecamy- 
lamine] 
Gastrointestinal Disorders [See Digestive 
System Disorders, Fecal Incontinence, 
Gastrointestinal Ulcers, Ulcerative Coli- 
tis, Vomiting] 
Gastrointestinal System 2351 
Gastrointestinal Ulcers [See Also Diges- 
tive System Disorders] 2396, 3597 
Gastropods [See Mollusca] 
Geese [See Birds, Vertebrates] 
General Aptitude Test Battery [See Also 
Aptitude Measures] 4058 
General Hospital Psychiatric Units [See 
Psychiatric Hospitals] 
General Paresis [See Nervous System 
Disorders] 
General Practitioners [See F. amily Physi- 
cians, Physicians] 
Generalization (Response) [See Response 
Generalization] 
Generalization (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Generalization] 
Generators (Apparatus) [See Apparatus] 
Genetic Disorders [See Amaurotic Fa- 
milial Idiocy, Chromosome Disorders, 
Downs Syndrome, Turners S: yndrome] 
Genetics [See Also Related Terms] 2369, 
2370, 2636, 2685, 2816, 3208, 3271, 3462, 
3974 
Geniculate Bodies (Thalamus) [See 
Brain, Central Nervous System, Nervous 
System] 
Genital Disorders [See Also Amenor- 
thea, Gynecological Disorders, Menstru- 
al Disorders, Premenstrual Tension, 
Turners Syndrome] 3050, 3106, 3763 
Genitalia (Female) [See Female Genitali- 
a] 
Geniuses [See Gifted] " 
try [See Mathematics Education] 
Gerbils [See Also Mammals, Rodents, 
Vertebrates] 2371, 2379, 2389, 2440, 
2611, 2622 d 
Geriatric Patients [See Also Patients] 
3101, 3114, 3423, 3463, 3669 
Geriatric Psychotherapy [See Psychother- 
aj " 
USE [See Also Disciplines, Medical 
Sciences] 2753, 3748 
Germ Cells [See Sperm] 
Gerontology [See Also Developmental 
Psychology, EE Psychology, So- 
cial Sciences] 276 " 
t Psychology [See History Of 


Psychology] 
Gestalt Therapy [See Also Psychothera- 


Py] 3574 
Gesu [See Pregnancy] 


Gestures [See Also Nonverbal Commu- 
nication] 2948, 4117 ` 
Ghettoes [See Also Environment, Social 
Environments, Urban Environments] 
3164 


Gifted 2684, 4029, 4090 
Gilles De La Tourette Disorder [See Also 
Nervous System Disorders] 3450, 3766 
Glands [See Also Endocrine Glands, 
Gonads, Pituitary Gland] 2620 
Globulins [See Antibodies, Gamma 
Globulin, Proteins] : 
Globus Pallidus [See Basal Ganglia, 
Brain, Central Nervous System, Nervous 
System, Telence; halon] 

lucagon [See Hormones] 


Glucose [See Also Blood Sugar, Sugars] 
2410 
Glue Sniffing [See Also Drug Usage] 
3578 
Glutamic Acid [See Amino Acids] 
Glutamine [See Amino Acids] 
Glutathione [See Enzymes, Peptides] 
Glutethimide [See Hypnotic Drugs, Se- 
datives] 
Glycine [See Amino Acids] 
Goals 2771, 3811 
Goats [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
God Concepts [See Religious Beliefs] 
Goldfish [See Also Carp, Fishes, Verteb- 
tates] 2397, 2423 
Gonadotropic Hormones [See Hormones, 
Prolactin] 
Gonads [See Also Endocrine Glands, 
Glands] 2347, 2363 
Gonorrhea [See Bacterial Disorders] 
Gorillas [See Mammals, Primates (Non- 
human), Vertebrates] 
Government Agencies [See Organiza- 
tions] 
Government Personnel [See Also Air 
Force Personnel, Enlisted Military Per- 
sonnel, Military Medical Personnel, 
Military Personnel, Navy Personnel, 
Noncommissioned Officers, Police Per- 
sonnel, Public Health Service Nurses, 
Volunteer Military Personnel] 2904, 
4182 
Government Policy Making [See Also 
Foreign Policy Making, Laws, Legisla- 
tive Processes] 2845 
Government Programs [See Also Welfare 
Services (Government)] 3503, 3546 
Gradepoint Average [See Academic 
Achievement] 
Grading (Educational) [See Also Educa- 
tional Measurement] 4048, 4095 
Graduate Degrees [See Educational De- 
grees] 
Graduate Education [See Clinical Psy- 
chology Grad Training, Dental Educa- 
tion, Graduate Psychology Education, 
Higher Education, Medical Education, 
Psychiatric Training] 
Graduate Psychology Education [See 
Also Clinical Psychology Grad Training, 
Higher Education] 4038 
Graduate Schools [See Schools] 
Graduate Students [See Also College 
Students, Students] 3058, 3814, 4021, 
4039 
Grammar [See Form Classes (Language), 
Language, Linguistics, Nouns, Phonolo- 
» Sentence Structure, Syntax, Verbal 
ommunication] 
Grammar Schools [See 
Schools] 
Grand Mal Epilepsy [See Brain Disor- 
ders, Central Nervous System Disorders, 
HERR Nervous System Disorders] 
Grandchildren [See Family Members] 
Grandparents [See Family Members] 
Graphology [See Handwriting] 
Mice [See Also Invertebrates] 


Elementary 


Gravitational Effects [See Also Environ- 

mental Effects] 2517 

Great Britain 2845, 3878 

Gregariousness [See Personality Traits] 

Grief 3239, 3525, 3654, 3670, 3681, 3685 

SES [See Nonverbal Communica- 
ion 
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Gross Motor Skill Learning [See Percep- 

tual Motor Learnin; 

Ground Transportation [See Also Trans- 

portation] 4215 

SCH Behayior [See Collective Behav- 

ior] 

Group Cohesion [See Also Group Dy- 

namics] 2880, 2900, 4050 

Group Counseling 3811, 4098, 4116 

Group Discussion [See Also Group Dy- 

namics, Interpersonal Communication, 

Interpersonal Interaction, Social Behav- 

ior, Social Interaction] 2884, 2888, 2907, 

2909 

Group Dynamics [See Also Group Cohe- 

sion, Group Discussion, Group Partici- 
ation, Group Size, Group Structure, 
ntergrou| Dynamics] 2846, 2850, 2857, 

2879, 2880, 2881, 2884, 2886, 2900, 2907, 

3775, 4050 

Group Instruction [See Teaching, Teach- 

ing Methods] 

Group Participation [See Also Group 

Dynamics, Interpersonal Interaction, 
Participation, Social Behavior, Social 

Interaction] 2901 

Group Performance [See Group Dynam- 

ics, Interpersonal Interaction, Social 
Behavior, Social Interaction] 

Group Problem Solving [See Cognitive 

Processes, Problem Solving] 

Group Psychotherapy [See Also Mara- 

thon Group Therapy, GE 

Therapeutic Community] 2834, 3569, 

3600, 3706, 3711, 3714, 3726, 3736, 3738, 

3742, 3756, 3759, 3768, 3778, 4125 

Group Size [See Also Group Dynamics] 

2881, 3398 

Group Structure [See Also Group Dy- 

namics] 2879, 2896, 3811, 4050 

Group Therapy [See Group Psychothera- 


Tuae (Ethnic) [See Ethnic Groups] ` 
Groups (Organizations) [See Organiza- 
tions: 

pa (Social) [See Social Groups] 
Growth [See Development] d 
GSR (Electrophysiology) [See Galvanic 
Skin Response] J 

Guanethidine [See Amines] , 
Guidance (Educational) [See Educational 
Counseling] 

Guidance (Occupational) [See Occupa- 
tional Guidance] 

Guilt 2830, 2931 
Guinea Pigs [See Also Mammals, Ro- 
dents, Vertebrates] 2378, 2415, 2464 

Gun Control Laws [See Government 


i ing, La! 
RAM, M [See Recreation 


Thera, 

eS ical Disorders [See Also Ame- 
norrhea, Genital Disorders, Menstrual 
Disorders, Premenstrual Tension] 3638 
G; ists [See Physicians] 

Gyrus Cinguli [See Brain, Central Nerv- 
ous System, Nervous System, Telence- 


phalon] 


Habitat Selection [See GE CH 
Habits [See Tobacco Smokin; 
ees 2296, 2539, 2562, 2634 


i 5 
E Houses [See Residential Care 


Institutions] 
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Hallucinations [See Also Perceptual Dis- 
turbances, Visual Hallucinations] 3205, 
3250, 3268, 3657 

Hallucine Drugs [See Also Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide] 2438, 2470, 2474, 
3298, 3695 

Hallucinosis [See nent) 
Haloperidol [See Also Sedatives, Tran- 
QUU Ang Drugs] 2464, 2490, 3645, 3676, 


Hamsters [See Also Mammals, Rodents, 
Vertebrates] 2405, 2428, 2446, 2488 
Hand (Anatomy) [See Musculoskeletal 
System] 
landedness [See Lateral Dominance] 
Handicapped [See Also Aurally Handi- 
capped, Autistic Children, Blind, Brain 
Damaged, Congenitally Handicapped, 
Deaf, Educable Mentally Retarded, 
Emotionally Disturbed, Institutionalized 
Mentally Retarded, Mentally Retarded, 
Minimally Brain Damaged, pt 
m- 


Handicay pes Partially Hearin; 
aired, E Handicapped, Pro- 
'oundl entally Retarded, Severely 


Mentally Retarded, Speech Handi- 
capped, Trainable E Retarded, 
Visually Handicapped] 3096, 3097, 3117, 
3353, 3422, 3777 

Handicapped (Attitudes Toward) [See 
Mental Illness (Attitudes Toward), Men- 
tal Retardation (Attit Toward), Physical 
Handicaps (Attit Toward), Sensory 
Handicaps (Attit Toward)] 

Handwriting [See Also Language, Verbal 
Communication, Written Language] 
2294, 2641, 4063 

Handwriting Legibility [See Handwrit- 
ing, Language, Verbal Communication, 

ritten Language] 

Happiness 281 

Haptic Perception [See Cutaneous Sense] 
Hashish [See Cannabis] 

Hate [See Aversion] 

Hay Fever ies Immunologic Disorders] 
Hazards 2651 

Head Banging [See Behavior Disorders, 
Self Mutilation] 
Head Injuries 3203, 3416, 3425 


Headache [See Migraine Headache, 
Pain, Symptoms] 

Health’ 2750, 2751, 2756, 3110, 3517, 
3731 


Health Education [See Also Curriculum, 
Drug Education, Sex Education] 3940 

ek et Handicapped, 
Physically Handica 
Hearing Impaired Partially) [See Partial- 
ly Hearing Impaired] 
Fiearing leasures 
Hearing Measures] 1 
Heart See Also Bradycardia, 
Cardiovascular Disorders, Fibrillation 
(Heart)] 3111, 3174, 3210, 3261, 3481 
Heart Rate 2223, 2352, 2367, 2436, 2742, 
3100, 3215, 3261, 3388, 3398, 3531, 3632 
Heart Rate Affecting Drugs [See Drugs] 
Heart Surgery [See Also Surgery] h 
3547, 3831 
Heart Transplants [See Organ Tran- 
splantation 

jeartbeat [See Heart Rate] — 

Heat Effects [See Also Environmental 
Effects, Temperature Effects] 2388 
[See Also 


H 
Psychosis, Schizophrenia] 3697 


[See Speech And 


Helicopters [See Aircraft] 
Hematoma [See Symptoms] 
Hemispherectomy [See Sur em d 
Hemodialysis [See Also Dialysis] 3833, 
3834 

Hemoglobin [See Pi; 
Hemorrhage [See 
ders, Symptoms] 4 
Hemp (Cannabis) [See Cannabis] ` ` 
Hepatitis [See Digestive System Disor- 
ders] 

Heredity [See Genetics] ^ x 
Hermaphroditism [See Congenital Disor- 
ders, Genital Disorders] S 

Heroin [See Alkaloids, Analgesic Drugs, 
Opiates, Sedatives] 

Beets Addiction [See Also Behavior 
Disorders, Drug Abuse, Drug Addiction, 
Drug Dependency, Drug Effects, Drug 
Usage, Side Effects (Drug)] 3307, 3320, 
366: 


ents, Proteins] 
‘diovascular Disor- 


He Simplex [See Viral Disorders] 

SE [See Also Psychosexual 

Behavior] 2839 E 

Heterozygotic Twins [See Also Pay 

Members, Multiple Births, Slings] 347. 

Heuristic Model [See Also 

tion] 3974 k 

Hexobarbital [See Hypnotic Drugs, Se- 

datives] 

Hibernation [See Animal Ethology] 

High School Diplomas [See Educational 

Degrees] 

High School Students [See Also Stu- 

dents] 2682, 2794, 3945, 3964, 3981, 

3982, 4006, 4007, 4015, 4024, 4030, 4034, 

4036, 4040, 4097, 4099, 4106, 4111, 4119, 

4121, 4123 

High School Teachers [See Also Educa- 

sone Personnel, Teachers] 3923, 3926, 
31 

High Schools [See Also Schools] 3937, 

4036 


Higher Education [See Also Clinical 
Psychology Grad Training, Dental Edu- 
cation, Graduate Psychology Education, 
Medical Education, Psychiatric Train- 
ingl 3906, 3920 

Highway Hypnosis Accidents [See Motor 
Traffic Accidents] 

Hinduism [See Religious Affiliation, 
Religious Beliefs] 

e [See Subculture (Anthropologi- 
cal 


E [See Also Amygdaloid 
Body, Brain, Central Neve system, 
ME System, Telencephalon] 2391, 
Hips [See Musculoskeletal System] 
Hiring [See Personnel Selection] 
Histamine [See Amines] 
Histidine [See Amino Acids] 
History 2043, 2775, 2778, 2828, 3683, 
3925 
History Of Psychology [See Also Beha- 
viorism, Freudian Psychoanalytic 
School] 2026, 2041, 2042, 2048, 2353, 
3067, 3108, 3487, 3539, 3783, 3792, 3913 
Hobbies [See Recreation] 
Hoffmans Reflex [See Reflexes] 
Holtzman Inkblot Technique [See Also 
Personality Measures, Projective Person- 
ay Measures, Projective Techniques] 


imula- 


Homatropine [See Alkaloids, Amines, 
Cholinergic Blocking Drugs] 
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Home Environment [See Also Environ- 
ment, Social Environments] 2679, 2681. 
3862, 3914, 3915 
Home Reared Mentally Retarded [See 
Handicapped, Mentally Retarded] 2 
Home Visiting [See Communi- 
ty Services, Mental Health Programs] 
Homicide [See Antisocial Behavior, Be- 
havior Disorders, Crime] prm 
Homographs [See Language, Linguistics, 
Verbal Communication, Vocabulary] 
Homonyms [See Language, Verbal Com- 
munication, Vocabula: P 
Homosexual Liberation Movement [See 
Social Movements] 
Homosexuality [See Also Male Homo- 
sexuality, Psychosexual Behavior, Sexual 
Deviations] SE 3279, 3591 lity. Traits 
H [See Also Personality Traits] 
3890, 2951 
Hopi Indians [See American Indians] 
Hormones [See Also Androgens, Corti- 
costerone, Corticotropin, Estradiol, Es- 
trogens, Hydrocortisone, Insulin, Pro- 
gesterone, Prolactin, Testosterone, Thy- 
rotropin, Thyroxine, Vasopressin] 2347, 
2354, 2484, 3644 
Horses [See Mammals, Vertebrates} 
Hospital Admission [See Also Hospitali- 
zation, Institutionalization, Psychiatric 
Hospital Admission] 3861 
Hospital Attendants [See Attendants 
(Institutions)] 
Hospitalization [See Also Hospital Ad- 
mission, Institutionalization, Psychiatric 
Hospital Admission, Psychiatric Hospi- 
talization] 3162, 3548, 3551 
pid Patients [See Also Patients] 
3444, 3485, 3867 
Hospitals [See Also Psychiatric Hospi- 
tals, Residential Care Institutions] 3853, 
3836, 3863, 3884, 3886, 3887, 3892, 3894, 
3897, 4225 
Hostility [See Also Anger] 2905, 3024, 
3676, 3689 
Hot Line Services [See Community 
Services, Crisis Intervention. Services, 
Mental Health Programs] 
Housewives [See Also Family Members, 
Wives] 3055, 4129 
Housing [See Community Facilities] 
Hw [See Color] 

uman Courtship [See Psychosexual 
Behavior, Social Bats ] x 
Human Development Bee Also Related 
Terma] zs 

uman Factors Engineering [See Also 
Working Conditions] 2134, Pins 4212, 
4213, 4219, 4220, 4223, 4225 
Human Females 2699, 2700, 2715, 2726, 
2737, 2151, 2797, 2816, 2818, 2820, 2868, 
2996, 2998, 3096, 3113, 3199, 3226, 3430, 
3627, 3849, 3885, 3920, 4099, 4110, 4157 
Human Figures Drawing [See Also Per- 
SC Mesures Projective Personali- 

easures, Projectiv i 
3033, 3158 nique] 
Human Information Processes [See Cog- 
nitive Processes] 
Human Information S; 2693 
2829 2868, 2979, o. $90 idu 
d s y , 3301, D 

3862, 4119 3302, 3347, 
Human Migration [See Social Processes 
Human Sex Differences [See Also $2 
Linked Developmental Differences] 


2082, 2324, 2698, 2703, 2708, 2712, 2758, 
2782, 2835, 2862, 2869, 2898, 2901, 2907, 
2908, 2918, 2925, 2960, 3038, 3041, 3062, 
3102, 3144, 3236, 3308, 3315, 3323, 3344, 
3345, 3398, 3468, 3522, 3920, 3931, 3942, 
4019, 4024, 4038, 4046, 4058, 4160 
Humanism [See Also Philosophies] 2993, 
3013, 3572, 3979 
Humor [See Also Jokes] 2916 
Hunger [See Also Appetite, Motivation] 
2553 
Huntingtons Chorea [See Also Central 
Nervous System Disorders, Chorea, 
Nervous System Disorders] 3418 
Husbands [See Family Members] 
Hydrocephaly [See Also Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders] 3410 
divus [See Also Hormones, 
Steroids] 2395, 2443, 3224 
Hydroxylamine [See Also Amines] 2382 
Hydroxylases [See Also Enzymes] 2362 
Hydroxytryptamine (5-) [See Serotonin] 
Hydroxyzine [See Tranquilizing Drugs] 
Hygiene [See Health] 
Hyoscine [See Scopolamine] 
Hyoscyamine (DI-) [See Atropine] 
Hyoscyamine (L-) [See Alkaloids, 
Amines, Analgesic Drugs, Cholinergic 
Blocking Drugs, Sedatives] 
Hyperactivity [See Hyperkinesis] 
Hyperglycemia [See ymptoms] 
Hyperkinesis [See Also Nervous System 
Disorders, Symptoms) 3324, 3398, 3461 
Hypermania [See Mania] / 
Hyperparathyroidism [See Parathyroid 
Disorders] (Se j 
Hyperphagia [See Symptoms 
Hypersensitivity ët [See Im- 
munologic Disorders] 
Hypersexuality [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior, Sexual Deviations] 
Hypertension [See Also Cardiovascular 
Disorders, Essential Hypertension] 2362, 
3220, 3412, 3693, 3703 
Hyperthermia [See Also Symptoms] 2472 
Hyperveseiation [See Also Symptoms] 
3 


Hypnagogic Hallucinations [See Halluci- 
nations, Perceptual Disturbances] 
Hypnoanalysis [See Hypnotherapy] 
Hypnosis 2494 

H [See Mental Health 


Personnel, Psychotherapists] 

lypnotherapy [See Also Psychotherapy] 
OU 3568, 3614 ine 

ypnotic Drugs [See Also Apomorphine, 
Phenobarbital, Eod. Thalidom- 
ide] 2476, 3104 
Hypnotic Susceptibility [See Also Per- 
sonality Traits] 2494, 3028 
H; asis [See 
Disorders, GE 
Hypoglycemia [: ee Symptoms] - 
H cemic Agents [See Insulin] 
Hypogonadism [See Genital Disorders, 
Turners Syndrome] 

ia [See Mania] 

Hypoparathyroidism [See 
e 1 

lypophysectomy [See Surge: 
Hypotension eat Also BIL seent 
Disorders] 3658 
H Hypophyseal System [See 
Brain, Central Nervous System, Endoc- 


Psychosomatic 


Parathyroid 


rine Glands, Glands, H thalamus, 
Nervous System, Pituitary land] 
Hypothalamus [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Nervous System, Optic 
Chiasm] 2392, 2395, 2403 

Hypothalamus Lesions [See Also Brain 
Damage, Brain Disorders, Brain Le- 
sions, Central Nervous System Disor- 
ders, Lesions, Nervous System Disor- 
ders] 2373, 2410, 2413 

Hypothermia [See Symptoms} 

Hypothesis Testing [See Also Experi- 
mental Design] 4019 

Hypothyroidism 3634, 3657 

Hypoxia [See Anoxia] 

Hysterectomy [See Sterilization (Sex), 
Surgery] 

Hysteria [See Also Mass Hysteria] 3199, 
3200, 3725 

Hysterical Anesthesia [See Conversion 
Neurosis, Neurosis] 

Hysterical Color Blindness [See Color 
Blindness] 

Hysterical Neurosis (Conversion) [See 


Conversion 


Neurosis] 
Hysteri Personality [See Also Person- 
ality Disorders] 3153, 3437 
Hysterical Vision Disturbances [See Con- 
version Neurosis, Neurosis) 


Id [See Psychoanalytic Personality Fac- 
tors] 
Idealism [See Personality Traits, Philoso- 
hies] 

deation [See Also Cognitive Processes] 
4019 
Identical Twins [See Monozygotic Twins] 
Identification (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Also Defense Mechanisms] 2712, 2873 
Identity (Ethnic) [See Ethnic Identity] 
Identity (Personal) [See Self Concept] 
Identity Crisis [See Also Crises, Emo- 
tional Adjustment] 2709 
Idiocy [See Mental Retardation] 
Idiocy (Amaurotic Familial) [See Amau- 
rotic Familial Idiocy] 
ldiot Savants [See Handicapped, Men- 
tally Retarded] 
a [See Profoundly Mentally Retard- 
Illegitimate Children [See Family Mem- 
bers} 
Illinois Test Psycholinguist Abil [See 
Also Intelligence Measures] 4088, 4107 
Illiteracy [See Literacy] 
Illness (Physical) [See Disorders] 
Illumination [See Also Photopic Stimula- 
tion, Scotopic Stimulation, Visual Stimu- 
lation] 2160, 2161, 2162, 2163, 2173, 
2174, 2182, 2191, 2195, 2201, 2208, 2209, 
2211, 2321, 2335, 2350, 2372, 2484, 2485, 
20h 2609, 2610, 2615, 2619, 2628, 2629, 
Illusion (Autokinetic) [See Autokinetic 
Illusion] 
Illusions (Perception) [See Also Afteri- 
mage, Perceptual Aftereffect] 2131, 2167, 
2171, 2172, 2180, 2186 
Image (Body) [See Body Image] 
Image (Retinal) [See Retinal Tod e] 
Imagery [See Also NEA 2177, 
2239, 2305, 2663, 2665, 2977, 3957 
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Imbeciles [See Severely Mentally Re- 

tarded, Trainable Mentally Retarded] 

Imbecility [See Mental Retardation] 

Imipramine [See Also Amines, Antide- 
ressant Drugs] 2450, 2493, 3684 
imitation ( ing) [See Also Social 

Learning 2654, 3717, 3750, 3776, 3780, 

Immigration [See Social Processes] 

Immunoglobulins [See Gamma Globulin, 

Proteins] 

Immunologic Disorders 3472 

Immunology [See Disciplines, Medical 

Sciences] 

Implosive Therapy [See Behavior Modifi- 

cation, Behavior Therapy] 

Impotence [See Also Psychosexual Be- 

Zen Sexual Function Disturbances} 

3591 

Imprinting [See Also Animal Ethology, 

Social Learning] 2582 

Impulsiveness [See Also Personality 

Traits] 2670 

Inadequate Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 

Incarceration [See Also Institutionaliza- 
tion, Legal Processes] 3142 

Incentives [See Also Monetary Incen- 
tives, Motivation] 2936, 3625 

Incest [See Psychosexual Behavior, Sexu- 
al Deviations, Sexual Intercourse (Hu- 
man)] 

Incidental Learning 4059 

Income Level [See Lower Income Level, 

Socioeconomic Status] 

Incontinence (Fecal) [See Fecal Inconti- 

nence] 

Incontinence 

Incontinence] 

Incubators (Apparatus) [See Also Appa- 

ratus] 2348 

Independence (Personality) [See Also 
Personality Traits] 3863 A 

Independent Party (Political) [See Politi- 

cal Parties] 

India 2711, 2782, 2918, 3251, 3285, 4044, 


(Urinary) [See Urinary 


4094 í 5 
Indians (American) [See American Indi- 


ans 
rac Pm Counseling [See Individual 


Psychotherapy] 
Individual Differences 2088, 2154, 2238, 
2671, 2763, 3381, 3974 


Individual Problem Solving [See Problem 
Solving] y 
Individual Psychology [See History Of 
Psychology] 

Tadividual i Psychotherapy [See Also Psy- 
chotherapy] 3560, 3743 Ae 
Individual Therapy [See Individual Psy- 
chotherapy] icht 
Individualism [See Individuality] e 
Individuality [See Also Personality 
Traits] 2775 

Individualized Instruction [See Also 
Teaching, Teaching Methods] 3975, 
4070 

Induced Abortion [See Also Surgery] 
2810, 2838, 3591, 3830 

Inductive Deductive Reasoning [See Also 
Cognitive Processes, Inference, Reason- 
ing, Thinking] 2912 


Industrial Foremen [See Also Blue Collar 
Workers, Business And Industrial Per- 


sonnel] 4191 
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Industrial Personnel [See Business And 
Industrial Personnel] 
Industrial Psychologists [See Business 
And Industrial Personnel, Psychologists] 
eae E E: i Applied 
sychology, Disciplines, Psychology, So- 
cial Se 310! 7 E 
Industrialization [See Also Social Proc- 
esses] 3166 
Industry [See Business] 
Infancy [See Infants] 
Infant Development [See Also Childhood 
Development] 2638, 2645, 3466 
Infant Vocalization 3432 
e Neurosis [See Childhood Neu- 
TOSIS 
Infantile Psychosis [See Childhood Psy- 
chosis] 
Infants [See Also Children, Neonates] 
2348, 2581, 2605, 2634, 2642, 2653, 2660, 
2666, 2668, 2671, 2688, 2710, 2714, 2724, 
2727, 2729, 2730, 2739, 2745, 2779, 2959, 
2965, 3095, 3432 
Infectious Disorders [See Bacterial Dis- 
orders, Pulmonary Tuberculosis, Tuber- 
culosis, Viral Disorders] 
Infectious Meningitis [See Central Nerv- 
ous System Disorders, Nervous System 
Disorders] 
Inference [See Also Cognitive Processes, 
Inductive Deductive Reasoning, Rea- 
soning, Thinking] 2955 
Inferior Colliculus [See Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Nervous System] 
Infertility (See Genital Disorders] 
Infirmaries [See Hospitals] 
Inflection [See Language, 
Verbal Communication] 
Influence (Interpersonal) [See Interper- 
sonal Influences] 
Influences (Social) [See Social Influ- 
ences] 
Influenza [See Viral Disorders] 
Information (Concepts) [See Concepts] 
Information (Messages) [See Messages] 
Information Processes (Human) [See 
Cognitive Processes] 
Information Seeking 2241 
Information Storage (Human) [See Hu- 
man Information Storage] 
Information Theory 298; , 3571 
Inhalation [See Respiration] 
Inhibition (Proactive) [See 
Inhibition] x 
Inhibition (Retroactive) [See Retroactive 
Inhibition] 
Initial Teaching Alphabet [See Alpha- 
bets, Language, Verbal Communication, 
Written Language] ^ 
Initiation Rites E Sociocultural Fac- 


Linguistics, 


Proactive 


tors 

PE [See Personality Trait] ` ` 

Injuries [See Burnse Head Injuries, 

Spinal Cord Injuries] ` ` 

Inmates (Prison) [See Prisoners] 

Inner City [See Urban Environments] 

Innovativeness [See Creativity] 

Inquisitiveness [See Curiosity] 

Insanity [See Mental Disorders, Psycho- 
1S} 

ee [See Ants, Bees, Grasshoppers, 

Invertebrates, Moths] 

Inservice Teacher Education [See Person- 

nel Training, Teacher Education] 

Insight [See Personality Traits} 


Insight (Psychotherapeutic Process) [See 
Psychotherapeutic Processes] 
Insight Therapy [See Psychotherapy] 
Insomnia [See Also pee Disorders, 
Symptoms] 2476, 3104, 351 y 
Instinctive Behavior (Animal) [See Ani- 
mal Instinctive Behavior] 
Institution Visitation 3888 1 
Institutionalization [See Also Hospital 
Admission, Hospitalization, Incarcera- 
tion, Psychiatric Hospital Admission, 
Psychiatric Hospitalization] 3096, 3862 
Institutionalized Mentally Retarded [See 
Also Handicapped, Mentally Retarded] 
3355, 3370, 3378, 3389, 3398, 3707, 3741 
Institutions (Correctional) [See Correc- 
tional Institutions] 
Institutions (Residential Care) [See Resi- 
dential Care Institutions] 
Instruction [See Teaching] 
Instruction (Computer Assisted) [See 
Computer Assisted Instruction] 
Instruction (Programed) [See Programed 
Instruction] 
Instructional Media [See Also Educa- 
tional Audiovisual Aids, Motion Pic- 
tures (Educational), Reading Materials, 
Teaching] 3949, 3958, 3965, 3972, 4092 
Instructions (Experimental) [See Experi- 
mental Instructions] 
Instructors [See Teachers] 
Instrumental Conditioning [See Operant 
Conditioning) 
Instrumental Learning [See Operant 
Conditioning] 
Instrumentation (Flight) [See Flight In- 
strumentation] 
Insulin [See Also Hormones] 3701 
Integration (Racial) [See Racial Integra- 
tion] 
Intellectual Development [See Also Cog- 
nitive Development, Language Develop- 
ment, Psychogenesis] 2679, Bei 2697, 
2741, 2773, 3981 
Intellectualism [See Philosophies] 
Intellectualization [See Also Defense 
Mechanisms] 2997 
Intellectually Gifted [See Gifted] 
Intelligence 2082, 2238, 2275, 2313, 2667, 
2681, 2767, 3025, 3058, 3099, 3216, 3310, 
3324, 3376, 3455, 3478, 3907, 4013, 4029, 
4047, 4121, 4175 
Intelligence Measures [See Also Benton 
Revised Visual Retention Test, Colum- 
bia Mental Maturity Scale, Culture Fair 
Intelligence Test, Illinois Test. Psycholin- 
uist Abil, Peabody Picture Vocabul 
est, Porteus Maze Test, Ravens Prog- 
tessive Matrices, Vane Kindergarten 
Test, Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale Children] 
2275, 2667, 2682, 3245, 3361, 3442, 3449, 
3468, 4025, 4100, 4118, 4156 
Intelligence Quotient 2665, 3355, 3376, 
3420, 4058, 4107 


Intelligence Scales [See Intelligence 
Measures] 

Intensity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Inten- 
sity] 


Intentional Learning 4083, 4084 
Interaction (Interpersonal) [See Interper- 
sonal Interaction] 


Interaction (Social) [See Social Interac- 
tion] 
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Interaction Analysis (Statistics) [See Fac- 


tor Analysis, Statistical Analysis, Statis- 
tical Measurement] TS 
Interaction Variance [See Statistical 
Analysis, Statistical Measurement, Vari- 
ability Measurement] 
Intercostal Muscles [See Musculoskeletal 
System] 
Intercourse (Sexual) [See Sexual Interc- 
ourse (Human)] 
Interdisciplinary Treatment Approach 
3073, 3092, 3495, 3532, 3818, 3825, 3877, 
3896, 4106 
Interest Inventories [See Also Invento- 
ries] 2072 
Interest Scales [See Interest Inventories] 
Interest Surveys [See Interest Invento- 
ries] 
Interests [See Also Occupational Inter- 
ests] 3617, 4024 [Se ) 
Interfaith Marriage [See Marriage’ 
Interference (Learning) [See Also Proac- 
tive Inhibition, Retroactive Inhibition] 
2113, 2142, 2261, 4047 
Intergroup Dynamics [See Also Group 
Dynamics] 2887, 2896, 2905 
Intermediate School Students [See Ele- 
mentary School Students, Students] 
Intermittent Reinforcement [See Rein- 
forcement Schedules] 
Internal External Locus Of Control [See 
Also Personality Traits] 2750, 2753, 
2923, 3009, 3262, 3331, 3728, 3768, 4005, 
4166 
Internal Rewards [See Reinforcement, 
Rewards] 
International Organizations [See Organi- 
zations] 
Internists [See Physicians] 
Int Attraction [See Also Inter- 
pemonal Interaction, Social Behavior, 
ocial Interaction] 2880, 2925, 2928, 
2932, 2938 
Interpersonal Communication [See Also 
Arguments, Bargaining, Eye Contact, 
Group Discussion, Interpersonal Inter- 
action, Interviewing, Interviews, Job 
epee Interviews, Negotiation, So- 
cial Behavior, Social Interaction] 2884, 
2885, 2889, 2895, 2898, 2906, 2912, 2947, 
2948, 3091, 3180, 3545, 3571, 3603, 3618, 
3772, 3806, 3835, 3999, 4050, 4086, 4123, 
4197, 4201 
Interpersonal Compatibility [See Inter- 
perona Interaction, Social Behavior, 
cial Interaction] 
Interpersonal Influences [See Also Inter- 
eeonal Interaction, Social Behavior, 
ial Interaction] 2737, 2765, 2873, 
2880, 2937, 3964 
Interpersonal Interaction [See Also Argu- 
ments, Assistance (Social Behavior), 
Bargaining, Charitable Behavior, Collec 
tive Behavior, Conflict, Cooperation, 
Eye Contact, Group Discussion, Group 
Participation, Interpersonal Attraction, 
Interpersonal Communication, Interper- 
sonal Influences, Interviewing, Inter- 
views, Job Applicant Interviews, Negoti- 
ation, E Peer Relations, Ri- 
ots, Social Behavior, Social Datin 
Social Interaction, Violence, War] 273. 
2725, 2743, 2755, 2775, 2802, 2871, 2878, 
2890, 2899, 2910, 2914, 2936, 2993, 3090, 
3229, 3542, 3618, 3712, 3802, 3839, 3950, 
3953, 4182, 4204 


XX 


Interpersonal Perception [See Social Per- 
ception] 
Interpretation (Psychoanalytic) [See Psy- 
choanalytic Interpretation] 
Interracial Marriage [See Marriage] 
Interresponse Time [See Also Response 
Parameters, Time] 2084, 2506, 2527, 
2559, 2573 
Interstimulus Interval [See Also Stimulus 
Intervals, Stimulus Parameters] 2112, 
2174, 2209, 2219, 2291, 2298, 2320, 2385, 
2539 
Intertrial Interval [See Also Stimulus 
Intervals, Stimulus Parameters] 2397 
Interval Reinforcement [See Fixed Inter- 
val Reinforcement, Variable Interval 
Reinforcement] 
Intervals (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Inter- 
vals] 
Interviewing [See Also Interpersonal 
Communication, Interpersonal Interac- 
tion, Social Behavior, Social Interaction] 
4109 
Interviews [See Also Interpersonal Com- 
munication, Interpersonal Interaction, 
Job Applicant Interviews, Social Behav- 
ior, Social Interaction] 2731, 2840, 3583, 
3675, 3816 
Intestines [See Gastrointestinal System] 
Intoxication (Alcohol) [See Alcohol In- 
toxication] 
Intrauterine Devices [See Family Plan- 
ning] ^ 
Intrinsic Motivation [See Also Motiva- 
tion] 3042, 4164 
Introjection [See Defense Mechanisms] 
Introversion [See Also Personality Traits] 
2340, 3327 
Inventories [See Also Biographical In- 
ventories, Interest Inventories] 4145. 
Inventories (Attitude) [See Attitude 
Measures] ] 
Inventories (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures] / 
Invertebrates [See Also Ants, Arachnida, 
Bees, Crabs, Crustacea, Echinodermata, 
Grasshoppers, Mollusca, Moths] 2626 
Investigation [See Experimentation] . 
Involutiona! Depression [See Affective 
Disturbances, Depression (Emotion), 
Emotional States, 'sychosis] 
Involutional Paranoid Psychosis [See 
Psychosis] 
Involvement 2364 
Tons [See Electrolytes] 
lowa Tests Of Basic Skills [See Also 
Achievement Measures] 4021 
Iproniazid [See Antidepressant Drugs] 
Iris (Eye) [See Eye (Anatomy)] z 

ia [See Cardiovascular Disorders] 
Islam [See Religious Affiliation, Reli- 


pious Beliefs] 
xazid [See 

Drugs] 

Isoenzymes [See Isoz: mes} 

Isolation (Defense Mechanism) [See De- 

fense Mechanisms] i 

Isolation (Social) [See Social Isolation] 

Isolation Effect 2271, 3472 


Antidepressant 


Isoproterenol [See Alcohols, Sympa- 
thomimetic Drugs] 

Isozymes [See Abo Enzymes] 3169 

Israel 3132 


Item Analysis (Statistical) [See Also 
Factor Analysis, Statistical Analysis, 
Statistical Measurement] 3043 


Item Analysis (Test) [See Also Test 
Construction] 2077, 2992, 3014, 3239, 


4043, 4112 
Item Content (Test) [See Test Construc- 


tion 
ERR (Test) [See Illinois Test Psycholin- 
guist Abil] 


Jails [See Prisons] 

Japan 2645, 2728, 2779, 2795, 2979, 
3267, 3276, 3593 

Jaundice [See Digestive System Disor- 


uation, Social Behavior, Social Interac- 
tion] 4154 

Job Applicant Screening [See Personnel 
Evaluation] 

Job Corps [See Government Programs] 
Job Descriptions [See Job Zeen 

Job Enrichment [See Working Condi- 
tions] 

Job Experience Level 3938, 4160, 4189 
Job Mobility [See Occupational Mobili- 


ty] 
Job Performance [See Also Employee 
Efficiency, Employee Productivity] 3387, 
3833, 4143, 4145, 4150, 4161, 4162, 4164, 
4172, 4175, 4197, 4198 
Job Performance Evaluation [See Job 
Performance, Personnel Evaluation] 
Job Requirements [See Job Analysis] 
Job Satisfaction [See Also Employee 
Attitudes, Satisfaction] 4159, 4163, 4166, 
4167, 4168, 4170, 4171, 4172, 4177, 4183, 
4204 
Job Selection [See Occupational Choice] 
Jobs [See Occupations] 
Joints (Anatomy) [See Musculoskeletal 
System] 
Jokes [See Also Humor] 2916 
Joy [See Happiness] 
Judaism [See Also Religious Affiliation, 
Religious Beliefs] 2789, 2997, 4160 
Judgment 2674, 2935 
Judgment Disturbances [See Thought 
Disturbances] 
Judo [See Recreation, Sports] 
Jumping [See Motor Performance, Mo- 
tor Processes] 
SEN (Carl) 2038, 2048 

ungian Psychol See History Of 
Psychology SC l a 
Junior College Students [See College 
Students, Students] 
Junior Colleges [See Colleges] 
Junior High School Students [See Also 
Students] 3945, 4010, 4016, 4025, 4070, 
4100, 4119 
Junior High School Teachers [See Edu- 
cational Personnel, Teachers] 
Junior High Schools [See Schools] 
Jury [See Adjudication] 
Juvenile Court [See Adjudication] 
Juvenile Delinquency {See Also Antiso- 
a ee Behavior Disorders] 3336, 


Juvenile Delinquents [See Also Male 
Delinquents] 3219, 3306, 3308, 3331, 
3334, 3512, 3651, 3755, 3842, 3853 
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Kangaroos [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Karyotype Disorders [See Chromosome 
Disorders] 

Kibbutz [See Also Communities, Envi- 
ronment, Social Environments] 2718 
Kidney Transplants [See Organ Tran- 
splantation] 

Kidneys 3784 

Kindergarten Students [See Also Stu- 
dents] 2701, 3982 

Kindergartens [See Schools] 

Kinesthetic Perception [See Also Som- 
esthetic Perception] 2124, 2126, 2136, 
2137, 2148, 2228, 3243 

Kinship Structure 2788 

Kittens [See Cats] 

Kleptomania [See Mania] 

Klinefelters Syndrome [See Chromosome 
Disorders, Genital Disorders] 

Knee [See Musculoskeletal System] 
Knowk Of Results [See Also Feed- 
back] 2257, 2888, 3995 

Kolmogarov Smirnov Test [See Nonpar- 
ametric Statistical Tests, Statistical 
Analysis, Statistical Tests] 

Korsakoffs Psychosis [See Alcoholism, 
Behavior Disorders, Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Organic 
Brain Syndromes, Psychosis] 

Kuder Richardson Test [See E 
tric Statistical Tests, Statistical Analysis, 
Statistical Tests] 


L Dopa [See Levodopa] 

Labor Unions [See Organizations] 
Laborers (Construct And Indust) [See 
Blue Collar Workers} 

Labyrinth (Anatomy) [See Cochlea, Ves- 
tibular Apparatus] : ~ 
Labyrinth Disorders [See Motion Sick- 
ness| 

Dern Dehydrogenase [See Enzymes] 
Lactation 2349, 2500, 2599 


Lag ( ) [See Reaction Time] 

Lambs [See Sed = 
[See Also Alphabets, Bilingu- 

alism, Consonants, Dialect, Form 


Classes (Language), Handwriting, Lan- 
uage Develop et Letters (Alphabet), 
Tinguistics jteracy, Multilingualism, 
Nonstandard English, Nouns, Pho- 
nemes, Phonetics, Phonology, Psycholin- 
uistics, Public Speaking, Semantics, 
ntence Structure, Sign Language, Syl- 
lables, Syntax, Verbal Communication, 
Vocabulary, Words (Phonetic Units), 
Written Language] 2244, 2290, 2788, 
2956, 2958, 2959, 2965, 3178, 4035 
e Arts Education [See Also 
Curriculum, Reading Education, Spell- 
ing] 2966, 3956, 4057, 4067 d 
Language Devel it [See Also Cogni- 
tive Development, Intellectus ebe 
ent, Language, Psycho} enesis, 
E 2560, 2657, 2683, 2984, 
3409, 3961, 4088 
Larvae [See Invertebrates} 
Latency (Response) [See 


Latent Learning [See Incidental Learn- 
ing] 

Lateral Dominance [See Also Cerebral 
Dominance] 2113, 2129, 2155, 2226 


Response La- 


xxi 


Latin Squares Test [See Statistical Anal- 
sis, Statistical Tests] 
iw Enforcement Personnel [See Gov- 
ernment Personnel, Police Personnel] 
Laws [See Also Government Policy 
Making] 2850, 3311 
Lead Poisoning 3458 
Leadership [See Also Leadership Style, 
Social Behavior] 2876, 2881, 288, 2896, 
2909, 2936, 3897, 4175, 4177, 4181, 4186 
Leadership Style [See Also Leadership, 
Social Behavior] 4175 
[See Also Related Terms] 2269, 
SC 2339, 2384, 2469, 2585, 2768, 3100, 
Learning (Programed) [See Programed 
Instruction] 
Learning Ability 2648, 3368, 4027 
Disabilities [See Also Dyslexia] 
2028, 3118, 3365, 3375, 3380, 3386, 3472, 
3589, 3824, 4063, 4087, 4113 
Learning Disorders [See Dyslexia, Learn- 
ing Disabilities, Reading Disabilities 
Learning Rate 2257, 2267, 3363, 33 
Learning Schedules 2237, 2249, 2273, 
2280, 2548, 2568, 3741 
Learning Theory 2232, 3902, 3919, 3970, 
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Lecture Method [See Also Teaching, 
Teaching Methods] 3975 
Leg (Anatomy) [See Musculoskeletal 
System] 
Legal Arrest [See Legal Processes] 
Legal Detention [See Le Processes] 
Legal Processes [See Also Adjudication, 
Adoption (Child), Incarceration, Ly 
lative Processes} 3353, 3359, 3501, 3534, 
3605 
Legislative Processes [See Also Govern- 
ment Policy Making, Legal Processes} 


Leisure Time 2906, 3950 
Lemurs [See Mammals, Vertebrates} 
Lens (Eye) [See Eye (Anatomy)] 
Lesbianism [See Homosexuality, Psycho- 
sexual Behavior, Sexual Deviations 
Lesions [See Also Brain Lesions, Hypo- 
thalamus Lesions] 2376, 2606 A 
Lesson Plans [See Teaching, Teaching 
Methods} 
Letters (Alphabet) [See Also Alphabets, 
Language, Linguistics, Verbal Commu- 
nication, Written Language] 2164, 3395 
Leucine [See Amino Acids) 
Leukemias [See Neoplasms} 
Leukotomy p ee 

2437, 
SE (Political) [See Political Lib- 
eralism] 
Libido [See Also Psychoanalytic Person- 
ality Factors] 2991 
Librium [See Chlordi xide] 
Life Ex 2748, 2771, 3022, 3030, 
3035, 3038, 3150, 3668 
Ligaments [See Musculoskeletal System] 
Light [See er, 
Liking [See Affection, 
TA System [See Amygdaloid Body, 
Brain, Central Nervous System, Hippo- 
campus, Nervous System, Telencephal- 


on 
[m [See Thresholds] 
Linear Regression [See Statistical Corre- 


lation] 
Linguistics [Sec Also Alphabets, Conso- 


nants, Form Classes (Language), Lan- 


guage, Letters (Alphabet), Nouns, Pho- 

nemes, Phonetics, Phonology, Psycholin- 
uistics, Semantics, Sentence Structure, 
syllables, Syntax, Verbal Communica- 
tion, Words (Phonetic Units)] 2287, 

2949, 2966, 3358 : 

Lipid Metabolism [See Metabolism] 

Lipid Metabolism Disorders [See Amau- 

rotic Familial Idiocy] : 

Lipids [See Fatty Acids, Phosphatides] 
Lipoproteins 3230 

Lipreading 4080 

Liquor [See Alcoholic Beverages] 
Listening [See Auditory Perception] 
Listening Comprehension [See Also 
Comprehension] 2955 

Literacy [See Also Language, Verbal 
Communication, Written ` Language] 
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Literature [See Also E 
Poetry, Prose] 2033, 2042, 2043, 2942, 
2953, 2957, 2961, 2964, 2968, 2972, 2973, 
2978, 2979, 2983, 3020, 3069, 3086, 3313 
Literature Review 2229, 2338, 2435, 
2469, 2605, 2638, 2644, 2876, 3147, 3208, 
3252, 3286, 3297, 3317, 3321, 3330, 3357, 
3383, 3606, 3733, 3986, 4050, 4220 
Lithium 3664, 3701, 3702 
Lithium Bromide [See Hypnotic Drugs, 
Sedatives] 
Lithium Carbonate [See Also Antidepres- 
sant Drugs] 3634, 3642 
Liver [See Gastrointestinal System] 
Liver Disorders [See Digestive System 
Disorders] 
Lizards [See Also Vertebrates] 2347 
Lobotomy [See Psychosurgery] 
Local Anesthetics [See Novocaine] 
Localization (Sound) [See Auditory 
Localization] 
Locus Of Control [See Internal External 
ees D Control] 
ic (Philosophy) [See Also Philoso- 
ps 2240 i 
gical Thinking [See Also Cognitive 
Processes, Thinking] 2240, 2242, 2247, 
CN 2268, 2695 
'gotherapy [See Psychotherapy] 
Loneliness [See Also Emotional Sta 
2306, 4170 : E 
ng Term Memory [See Also Mem 
2237, 2480, 2642 ec? sn 
gie [See Aged, Physiological Ag- 
ng] 


e Se [See Also ERES 
men! esi; 682, 2704, 2823, 
3284, 3898 E SS 
Loudness [See Audito: Stimulation] 
Loudness Discrimination [See Auditory 
Discrimination, Auditory Perception] 
Loudness Perception [See Auditory Per- 


ception] 
"Threshold [See Auditory 


Loudness 
Thresholds] 
Love 2890 
Lower Class [See Also Social Structure, 
Socioeconomic Status] 2681, 2690, 2699, 
2703, 3608, 3914 
Lower Income Level [See Also Socioeco- 
nomic Status] 3488, 3489, 3818 
Loyalty [See Personality Traits] 
LSD (Drug) [See Lysergic Acid Diethy- 
lamide] 
Lumbar Spinal Cord [See Central Nerv- 


ous System, Nervous Syst , Spinal 
Sr? system, Spina 
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Luminance [See Illumination] 
Luminance 


Threshold [See Brightness 


Perception, Visual Thresholds] 
Lung Disorders [See Pulmonary Tuber- 
culosis] 


Lying [See Deception] 

pe^ [See Body Fluids] 

Lysergic Acid Diethylamide [See Also 
Hallucinogenic ^ Drugs, Psychedelic 
Drugs, Serotonin Antagonists] 2431, 
2438, 2474, 2828 


Magazines [See Communications Media, 
Printed Communications Media] 
Magical Thinking [See Also Thinking, 
Thought Disturbances] 2778, 3595 
Magnesium Ions [See Electrolytes] e 
Major Tranquilizers [See Neuroleptic 
Drugs] 
Maladjustment (Emotional) [See Emo- 
tional Adjustment] 
Maladjustment (Social) [See Social Ad- 
justment] 

ale Animals 2363, 2376, 2377, 2405, 
2419, 2428, 2432, 2457, 2459, 2482, 2488, 
2576, 2592, 2593 
Male Castration [See Also Sterilization 
(Sex), Surgery] 2371, 2377, 2379, 2380, 
2405, 2419, 2457, 2459, 2482, 2488 
Male Criminals [See Criminals] 
Male Delinquents [See Also Juvenile 
Delinquents] 3295 
Male Genital Disorders [See Genital 
Disorders] 
Male Genitalia [See Penis] 
Male Homosexuality [See Also Homo- 
sexuality, Psychosexual Behavior, Sexual 
Deviations] 2826, 2839, 3292, 3723, 3747 
Male Orgasm [See Also Orgasm, Psycho- 
sexual Behavior] 2592 
Males (Human) [See Human Males] 
Malignant Neoplasms [See Neo lasms] 
Malingering [See Behavior Disorder 
Deception] 
Mammals [See Also Baboons, Cats, 
Cattle, Chimpanzees, Dogs, Dolphins, 
Gerbils, Guinea Pigs, Hamsters, Mice, 
Monkeys, Norway Rats, Primates (Non- 
piman, DAS Rats, Rodents, Sheep, 

uirrels, Vertebrates] 2620 
Masi Glands [See Glands] 
Mammilary Bodies (Hypothalamic) [See 
Hypothalamus] 
Man Machine Systems 4133, 4218, 4221 
Man Machine Systems Design 4210, 


4225 
Management [See Also Related Terms] 


3819, 4134, 4207 
Ce m Peon Making [See Also 
ognitive Processes, Decision Maki: 
3078, 4157, 4190, 4193, 4195 = 
anagement Methods 4157, 4165, 
4185, 4188, 4194 e 
Management Personnel [See Also Busi- 
s ue Industrial Personnel, Middle 
vel Managers, Top Level Mana; 
2761, 2947, 4142, 4109, 4173, 4176, 409] 
4180, 4182, 4184, 4187, 4189, 4190, 419] 
4194, 4201, 4205 : 
Management Planning 4158, 4176, 4185, 
Management Training [See Also Person- 
nel Training] 4150, 4152, 4174, 4178, 
4185, 4189 


Managers [See Management Personnel] 


Mania [See Also Pica] 3673, 3686 
Manic Depressive Psychosis [See Also 
Psychosis] 3205, 3236, 3429, 3642 
Mann Whitney U Test [See Nonparame- 
tric Statistical Tests, Statistical Analysis, 
Statistical Tests] 
Manpower [See Personnel] 
Mantis [See Invertebrates] 
Manufacturing [See Business] 
Marathon Group Therapy [See Also 
Group Psychotherapy, Psychotherapy] 
3728 
Marihuana [See Also Cannabis] 2436, 
2489 
Marihuana Laws [See Government Poli- 
cy Making, Laws] 
Marihuana Legalization [See Govern- 
ment Policy Making, Laws] 
Marihuana Usage [See Also Drug Usage] 
2436, 2809, 2815, 2825, 2864, 329] 
Marijuana [See Marihuana] 
Marine Personnel [See Government Per- 
sonnel, Military Personnel] 
Marital Adjustment [See Marital Rela- 
tions] 
Marital Conflict [See Also Family Rela- 
tions, Marital Relations] 3124 
Marital Problems [See Marital Relations] 
Marital Relations [See Also Famil 
Relations, Marital Conflict] 2752, 3143, 
3772 
Marital Separation [See Divorce] 
Marital Status 3430, 3624 
Marketing 2975 
Markoy Chains [See Simulation, Sto- 
chastic Modeling] 
Marlowe Crowne Soc Desirabil Scale 
[See Also Personality Measures] 2074, 
3029 
Marriage 2866 
Marriage Attitudes 2740, 2744 
Marriage Counseling 3772 
Marriage Rites [See Sociocultural Fac- 
tors 
Me Therapy [See Marriage Coun- 
seling] 
Marsupials [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Masculinity [See Also Personality Traits] 
2913, 3263 i 
Masking [See Also Visual Masking] 
2118, 2129 
Masochism 3181, 3339 
Masóchistic Personality [See Also Per- 
sonality Disorders] 2953 d 
Mass Hysteria [See Also Hysteria] 3094 
Mass Media [See Closed Circuit Televi- 
sion, Communications Media, Tele- 

hone Systems, Television] k 

assed Practice [See Learning Sched- 
e Practice] 

lastectomy [See Surge: 

m Muscles 152. Musculoskele- 

tal System] 
Masturbation [See Psychosexual Behav- 
ior] 
Materialism [See Also Philosophies] as 
Maternal Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Maternal Behavior] 
Maternal Behavior (Human) [See Mother 
Child Relations] 
Mathematical Ability 2684 i 
Mathematical Modeling [See Also Simu- 
lation] 2084, 2086, 2087, 2097, 2102, 
2261, 2883, 3319, 3921 Pos 
Mathematical Psychology [See Disci- 
plines, Psychology, Social Sciences] 


Mathematics (Concepts) [See Also AL 
orithms] 2103, 2266, 3382, 3997 
athematics Achievement [See Also 
Academic Achievement, Achievement] 
2266, 3382, 3968, 3978, 3981, 4024, 4025, 
4031, 4060, 4085, 4114 
Mathematics Education [See Also Curric- 
ulum] 3997, 4067, 4073 
Mating Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Mating Behavior] 
Matriarchy [See Family Structure] 
Maturation [See Human Development] 
Maze Learning 2399, 2431, 2523, 2545, 
2549, 2554, 2611 
Maze Pathways [See Apparatus] 
Mazes [See paces 
McNemar Test [See Nonparametric Sta- 
tistical Tests, Statistical Analysis, Statis- 
tical Tests] 
Mean [See Statistical Analysis, Statisti- 
cal Measurement] 
Meaning [See Word Meaning] 
Meaningfulness 2255, 2264, 2980 
Measles [See Viral Disorders] 
Measurement [See Also Related Terms] 
2066, 2067, 2501, 2567, 2648, 2717, 2941, 
2943, 2982, 3211, 3215, 3221, 3841 
Mecamylamine [See Also Amines] 2450 
Mechanoreceptors [See Nervous System, 
Neural Receptors] 
Media (Communications) [See Commu- 
nications Media] 
Media (Educational) [See Instructional 
Media] 
Median [See Statistical Analysis, Statisti- 
cal Measurement] 
Mediated Responses 2125 
Mediation (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 
Mediation] 
Medical Diagnosis [See Also Biopsy, 
Diagnosis, Electrocardiography, Elec- 
troencephalography, Electromyography, 
Electroretinography, Galvanic Skin Re- 
m Pneumoencephalography] 3161, 
Medical Education [See Also Higher 
Education, Psychiatric Training] 3060, 
3074, 3076, 3083, 3088, 3089, 3093 
KH Internship [See Higher Educa- 
n 
Medical Patients [See Also Patients] 
3123, 3184, 3257, 3470, 3530, 3621, 3635 
Medical Personnel [See Attendants (In- 
stitutions), Family Physicians, Mili 
Medical Personnel, urses, Pediatri- 
cians, Physical Therapists, Physicians, 
Psychiatric Aides, Psychiatric ospital 
Staff, Psychiatric Nurses, Psychiatrists, 
Public Health Service Nurses] 
Medical Psychology [See Also Applied 
Psychology, Disciplines, Psychology, So- 
cial Sciences] 3854 
de Residency [See Higher Educa- 
Medical Sciences [See Also Child Psy- 
chiatry, Community Psychiatry, Disci- 
plines, Epidemiology, Forensic Psychia- 
try, Geriatrics, Neurology, Neuropathol- 
Ogy, Orthopsychiatry, Pathology, Pedia- 
trics, Psychiatry, Psychopathology, Ra- 
Seen Surgery, Veterinary Medicine] 


Medicai Students [See Also College 
Students, Students] 2115, 3054, 3059, 
3062, 3076, 3089 
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Medical Therapeutic Devices [See 
Prostheses] 
Medical Treatment (General) 3359, 3840 
WEE 
Medicine (Science Of) (see Medical 
Sciences] 
Medics [See Paraprofessional Personnel] 
Meditation 2342 
Medulla Oblongata [See Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Nervous System] 
Megalomania [See Delusions, Mania, 
Thought Disturbances] 
Melancholia [See Depression (Emotion)] 
Melanin [See Pigments] 
Melatonin [See Hormones] 
Melleril [See Thioridazine] 
Membranes [See Nictitating Membrane] 
Memory [See Also Long Term Memory, 
Short Term Memory, Word Meaning] 
2124, 2249, 2262, 2273, 2277, 2283, 2286, 
2287, 2289, 2339, 2384, 2393, 2408, 2469, 
2665, 2760, 3131, 3290, 3380, 3416, 3669 
Memory Decay [See Memory] 
Memory Disorders [See Also Amnesia, 
Thought Disturbances] 3318 
Memory Drums [See Apparatus] 
Memory For Designs Test [See Also 
Personality Measures] 3417 
Memory Trace [See Memory] 
Menarche [See Menstruation] 
Meninges [See Central Nervous System, 
Nervous System] 
Meningitis [See Central Nervous System 
Disorders, Nervous System Disorders] 
Menstrual Cycle [See Menstruation, 
Ovulation] 
Menstrual Disorders [See Also Amenor- 
thea, Genital Disorders, Gynecological 
Disorders, Premenstrual Tension] 3627, 
3628 
Menstruation 3630 
Mental Age 3349, 3376 : 
Mental Confusion [See Also Emotional 
States] 3191 
Mental Deficiency [See Mental Retarda- 
tion 
e Disorders [See Also Related 
Terms] 2721, 2766, 3096, 3103, 3135, 
3142, 3166, 3203, 3213, 3223, 3235, 3251, 
3255, 3303, 3344, 3573, 3812, 3813, 3849 
Mental Health 2042, 2645, 3072, 3132, 
3179, 3212, 3498, 3793, 3813, 3814, 3931 
Mental Health Centers (Community) [See 
Community Mental Health Centers 
Mental Health Consultation [See Also 
Professional Consultation] 3804, 3828 
Mental Health Inservice Training [See 
Clinical Methods Training, Community 
Mental Health Training] 
Mental Health Personnel [See Also 
Psychiatric Aides, Psychiatric Hospital 
Staff, Psychiatric Nurses, Psychiatrists, 
Psychoanalysts, Psychotherapists, 
School Psychologists] 3048, 3072, 093, 
3506, 3804, 3829, 3842, 3877 A 
Mental Health Program Evaluation [See 
valuation] 2031 SC? 
Mental Health Programs [See Also Crisis 
Intervention Services} 3098, 3501, 3512, 
3806, 3808, 3813, 3817, 3819, 3822, 3823, 


3885, 3895 és 
Mental Health Training (Community) 


[See Community Mental Health Train- 
Mili Hospitals [See Psychiatric Hospi- 
tals] 


xxill 


Mental Illness [See Mental Disorders] 
Men Illness (Attitudes Toward) 3814, 
Mental Retardation [See Also Amaurotic 
Familial Idiocy, Downs Syndrome] 
3373, 3384, 3394, 3410, 3466 

Mental Retardation (Attit Toward) 3354, 
Mentally Retarded [See Also Educable 
Mentally Retarded, Handicapped, Insti- 
tutionalized Mentally Retarded, Pro- 
fond Mentally Retarded, Severely 
Mentally Retarded, Trainable Mental 
Retarded] 3348, 3349, 3351, 3353, 3354, 
3357, 3359, 3360, 3362, 3363, 3364, 3367, 
3368, 3369, 3374, 3376, 3377, 3379, 3382, 
3383, 3385, 3387, 3388, 3390, 3392, 3393, 
3396, 3397, 3399, 3400, 3402, 3433, 3502, 
3520, 3603, 3639, 3719, 3734, 3758, 3763, 
3765, 3900, 4064, 4068, 4076 
Meperidine [See Amines, 
Drugs, Sedatives] 

M jesin [See Alcohols] 
Meprobamate [See Hypnotic Drugs, 


Tranquilizi ng Drugs] 
Mescaline [See Alkaloids, Hallucinogen- 


ic Drugs] 

Mesencephalon [See Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Nervous System] 

[See Neuroleptic Drugs, 


Analgesic 


ing Drugs] 

lessages 2885 

Metabolism [See Also Metabolites, Pro- 
tein Metabolism] 2370 

Metabolism Disorders [See Amaurotic 
Familial Idiocy, Diabetes, Diabetes Mel- 
litus) 

Pe [See Also Metabolism] 2376, 
2419, 2457, 2459 

Metal Poisoning [See Lead Poisonin; 
Metallic Elements [See Calcium, Lithi- 
um, Potassium, Potassium Ions, Sodium, 
Sodium Ions] 

Metaphysics [See Philosophies] 
Methadone [See Also Analgesic Drugs] 
3625, 3674, 3677, 3691, 3705 


Methamy [See Also Amines, 
CNS a Drugs, Sympathomi- 
metic Drugs, Vasoconstrictor Drugs] 
2426 


Methanol [See Alcohols] T 
Methaqualone [See Hypnotic Drugs, 
Sedatives] K 
Methedrine [See Methamphetamine] 
Methionine [See Also Amino Acids) 
2354 
Methodology [See Also Related Terms] 
2780, 2837 ; 
Methoxamine [See Alcohols, Amines, 
Sympathomimetic Drugs, Vasoconstric- 
tor Drugs] a 
Methylatropine [Sec Atropine] 
Methyldopa 3703 ` 
Methylphenidate [See Also Amines, An- 
tidepressant Drugs, CNS Stimulating 
Drugs] 3690 Sail ‘i 

momes e ratus| 
Mee qiiem Also Ethnic 
Groups] 2655, 2746 


Mexico 2783 
Mice [See Also Mammals, Rodents, 


Vertebrates] 2354, 2356, 2366, 2369, 
2310, 2374, 2375, 2380, 2381, 2382, 2408, 
2412, 2432, 2444, 2458, 2459, 2464, 2465, 


2473, 2475, 2491, 2492, 2500, 2502, 2585, 
2599, 2618 De 
Microcep! ee Brain Disorders, Cen- 
tral Se System Disorders, Mental 
Retardation, Nervous System Disorders] 
Microscopes [See Apparatus] 
Middle Aged [See Also Adults] 2748, 
2750, 3522 
Middle Class [See Also Social Structure, 
Socioeconomic Status] 2690, 3914 
Middle Income Level [See Socioeconom- 
ic Status] 
Middle Level Managers [See Also Busi- 
ness And Industrial Personnel, Manage- 
ment Personnel] 4177 S 
Migraine Headache [See Also Pain, 
Symptoms] 2430, 3511, 3529 

ligratory Behavior [See Animal Etholo- 


Kay Mentally Retarded [See Educable 
Deeg 

Milieu Therapy [See Therapeutic Com- 
munity] 

Militancy [See Social Behavior] 

Military Enlistment 4131, 4136 

Military Medical Personnel [See Also 
Government Personnel, Military Person- 
nel] 3683 

Military Personnel [See Also Air Force 
Personnel, Draftees, Enlisted Milita: 
Personnel, Government Personnel, Mili- 
tary Medical Personnel, Navy Person- 
nel, Noncommissioned Officers, Volun- 
teer Military Personnel] 2285, 2811, 
3307, 3683, 4141, 4175, 4181, 4224 
Military Psychology [See Applied Psy- 
chology, Disciplines, EE Social 
Sciences] 

Military Recruitment 4158 

Military Schools [See Schools] 

Military Training [See Also Personnel 
Training] 3905, 4143, 4147, 4151 

Military Veterans 2811, 2842, 2848, 3000, 
SU 3265, 3274, 3505, 3760, 3863, 3886, 


Minimal Brain Disorders [See Also Brain 
Disorders, Central Nervous System Dis- 
orders, Nervous System Disorders] 2384, 
3131, 3442, 3462, 3480, 3484, 3564, 3631, 
3672, 3690 

Minimal Brain Dysfunction [See Minimal 
Brain Disorders] 

Minimally Brain Damaged [See Also 
Brain Damaged, Handicapped] 3484 
Ministers (Religion) 2785, 792, 3826 
Bend [See Mammals, Rodents, Verteb- 
rates 


Minn Multiphasic 
Also Personalit 
3010, 3167, 328 
3470, 3857, 4099 
Minor Tranquilizers [See Also Chlordia- 
zepoxide, Chlorprothixene, Tranquiliz- 
me Drugs] 2441, 3632, 3658, 3695 
inority Groups [See Also Social 
Groups] 2867, 4054, 4124 
Misanthropy [See personality Traits] 
n 


Personality Inven [See 
Measures] 2071, 3008, 
» 3286, 3325, 3332, 3469, 


Misbehavior [See Behavior oblems] 
Misconduct [See Behavior Problems] 
Misdemeanors [See Crime] 
Missionaries 4162 

Mistakes [See Errors] 


MMPI (Test) [See Minn Multiphasic 
Personality Inven] 
Mnemonic Learning 3351 
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Mobility (Occupational) [See Occupa- 
tional Mobility] 3 E 
Mobility (Social) [See Social Mobility] ` 
Mode [See Statistical Analysis, Statisti- 
cal Measurement] 

Modeling [See Simulation] 


Modeling Behavior [See Imitation 


(learning)| 

Models 2109, 2143, 2729, 2895, 3393, 
3966 

Moderately Mentally Retarded [See 


Trainable Mentally Retarded] E 
Mohave Indians [See American Indians] 
Mollusca [See Also Invertebrates] 2386 
Monetary Incentives [See Also Incen- 
tives, Motivation] 2294, 3757, 4059, 
4161, 4183 

Monetary Rewards [See Reinforcement, 
Rewards] 

Money 4011 

Mongolism [See Downs Syndrome] 
Monitoring [See Also Vigilance] 2111, 
2136, 2137 

Monkeys [See Also Mammals, Primates 
(Nonhuman), Vertebrates] 2384, 2398, 
2411, 2417, 2441, 2447, 2453, 2467, 2510, 
2517, 2531, 2536, 2537, 2540, 2556, 2579, 
2580, 2581, 2588, 2589, 2590, 2592, 2593, 
2594, 2597, 2607, 2608, 2609, 2610, 2613, 
2616, 2617, 2623, 2624, 2625, 2629 
Monoamine Oxidase Inhibitors [See Phe- 
nelzine] 

Monoamine Oxidases [See Also En- 
zymes] 3144 

Monocular Vision [See Also Vision, 
Visual SEH 2193, 2212, 2612 
Monolingualism [See Language, Verbal 
Communication} 

Monozygotic Twins [See Also Family 


Members, Multiple Births, Siblings} 
3137, 3175 

Montessori Method [See Teaching, 
Teaching Methods] 


Moodiness [See Also Personality Traits] 
3046 


Moods [See Emotional States] 
Morality 3306 
Morals 2722, 2774, 2850 
Mores [See Values] 

Mim [See Educable Mentally Retard- 
e 
Morphemes [See Language, Linguistics, 
Phonetics, Verbal Communication] 
Morphine [See Also Alkaloids, Analgesic 
Drugs, Opiates] 2382, 2388, 2450, 2460, 
2471, 2481, 2500 
Morphology 2338 
Morphology (Language) [See Language, 
Linguistics, Verbal Communication] 
Mortality [See Death And Dying] 
MP Rate 3189 

other Absence [See Also Fami = 

Ee [ so Family Struc: 
Mother Child Relations [See Also Famil 
Relations, Parent Child Relations] 2714, 
2723, 2724, 2726, 2728, 2729, 2739, 2741, 
Se 2745, 2779, 3263, 3432, 3586, 3737, 
Mothers [See Also Famil Membe: 
Parents, Unwed Mothers} 2739, 3176, 
Moths [See Also Invertebrates] 2346 
Motion Perception [See Also Apparent 
aie SE Illusion, Spatial 

'erception| » 2131, 2192, 2193, 
2213, 2630 DOE 


Motion Pictures [See Audiovisual Com. 
munications Media, Communications 
Media, Motion Pictures (Educational), 
Motion Pictures (Entertainment)] 
Motion Pictures (Educational) [See Also 
Audiovisual Communications Media, 
Communications Media, Educational 
Audiovisual Aids, Instructional Media, 
Teaching] 3956, 3962, 3963, 3977 
Motion Pictures (Entertainment) [See 
Also Audiovisual Communications Me- 
dia, Communications Media] 2969 
Motion Sickness 2119 

Motivation [See Also Academic Achieve- 
ment Motivation, Achievement Motiva- 
tion, Affiliation Motivation, Animal 
Motivation, Employee Motivation, Ex- 
trinsic Motivation, Hunger, Incentives, 
Intrinsic Motivation, Monetary Incen- 
tives, Thirst] 2299, 2302, 2314, 2817, 
2933, 3232, 3859, 4131, 4188 

Motivation Training 3927 

Motor Coordination {See Also Motor 
Processes] 2227 

Motor Cortex [See Brain, Central Nerv- 
ous System, Nervous System, Telence- 


halon] 
Motor Development [See Also Physical 
Development, Psychomotor Develop- 
ment, Speech Development] 2637, 2644, 
4063 
Motor Disorders [See Nervous System 
Disorders] 
Motor End Plates [See Nervous System] 
Motor Evoked Potentials [See Somato- 
sensory Evoked Potentials] 
Motor Neurons [See Also Nervous Sys- 
tem, Neurons] 2329 n 
Motor Performance [See Also Finger 
Tapping, Motor Processes, Running, 
Walking] 2136, 2137, 2215, 2217, 2221, 
2222, 2223, 2226, 2221, 2228, 2637, 3009, 
3381 
Motor Processes [See Also Exercise, 
Finger Tapping, Motor Coordination, 
Motor Performance, Motor Skills, Physi- 
cal Dexterity, Running, Walking] 2114, 
2175, 2326, 3329, 2384, 2475, 2531, 2555, 
2561, 3211, 3232, 3272, 3355, 3418, 3472 
Motor Skill Learning [See Perceptual 
Motor Learning] 
Motor Skills [Sce Also Motor Processes] 
2227 
Motor Traffic Accidents 4211 
Mourning [See Grief] z 
Movement Perception [See Motion Per- 
ception] 
Movements (Eye) [See Eye Movements] 
Movements (Social) [See Social Move- 
ments] I 
Movies [See Motion Pictures (Entertain- 
ment)] 
Mucus [See Body Fluids] K P 
Multilingualism [See Also Bilingualism, 
Language, Verbal Communication] 31 
Multiple Births [See Also Family Mem- 
bers, Heterozygotic Twins, Monozygotic 
Twins, Siblings] 3145 
Multiple Choice (Testing Method) [See 
Also Testing Methods] 2081, 3995 
Multiple Sclerosis [See Also Nervous 
System Disorders] 3469 tr i 
Multiple Therapists [See Conjoint Thera 


! i- 
Van Handicapped [See Also Handi 
capped] 3370, 3414 


Muscle Contraction Headache [See Pain, 
Symptoms] 

Muscle Contractions 2124, 2144, 2359 
Muscle Relaxing Drugs [See Diazepam] 
Muscles [See Musculoskeletal System] 
Muscular Dystrophy [See Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders] 

Musculoskeletal Disorders [See Curricu- 
lum] 

Musculoskeletal System 2359 

Music 2151, 2939, 3719, 3744, 3820 
Music Therapy [See Also Recreation 
Therapy] 3557, 3582, 3587, 3589, 3599, 
3603, 3822 

Musical Ability [See Also Artistic Abili- 
ty] 3376, 4108 

Musical Instruments [See Music] 
Mutilation (Self) [See Self Mutilation] 
Mutism [See Also Elective Mutism, 
Speech Disorders] 4073 

Mutual Storytelling Technique [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Techniques] 

Myasthenia [See Asthenia, Symptoms] 
Myasthenia Gravis [See Nervous System 
Disorders] 

Mydriatic Drugs [See Atropine, Scopola- 
mine] 

Myelin Sheath [See Nerve Tissues, Nerv- 
ous System 
Myelitis [See Central Nervous System 
Disorders, Nervous System Disorders] 
Myocardial Infarctions [See Cardiovas- 
cular Disorders, Heart Disorders] 
Mysticism [See Also Philosophies] 2786 
Mythology [See Literature] 

Myths 2799 
Myxedema [See Hypothyroidism] 


NAch [See Achievement Motivation] 
Nail Biting [See Behavior Disorders] 
Nalorphine [See Narcotic Antagonists] 
Narcissism 2989 
Narcissistic Personality [See Also Per- 
sonality Disorders] 2989 
Narcoanalysis [See Drug Therapy] 
Narcoanalytic Drugs [See Drug]. 
Narcolepsy [See Sleep Disorders] 
Narcotic Antagonists 2460, 3662 
Narcotic Drugs [See Apomorphine, Atro- 

ine, Methadone, Mor] hine 

ational Guardsmen [See Government 
Personnel, Military Personnel, Volunteer 
Military Perso 
Nationalism [See Political Attitudes] 
Natural Sleep [See Sleep] 
Nausea [See Sym Gent 
Navaho Indians [See American Indians] 
Nayy Personnel [See Also Government 
Personnel, Military Personnel] 4147 
Need Achievement [See Achievement 
Motivation’ 
Need For 
Motivation 
Need Fulfillment [See Need Satisfaction] 
aS Satisfaction [See Also Satisfaction] 
Needs 2736, 4127, 4164 
Negative Correlation [See Statistical 
Correlation 
Negative Reinforcement [See Also Rein- 
forcement] 2509, 2917, 3579 
oe Transfer [See Transfer (Learn- 
Negativism [See Personality Traits] 


Affiliation [See Affiliation 
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Negotiation [See Also Bargaining, Inter- 
rsonal Communication, Interpersonal 
nteraction, Social Behavior, Social In- 
teraction] 2896 
Negroes [See Also Race (Anthropologi- 
cal)] 2681, 2740, 2798, 2856, 2869, 29 
2969, 3152, 3164, 3323, 3555, 3847, 4027, 
4081, 4157, 4160, 4171, 4181 
Neighborhoods [See Communities, Envi- 
ronment, Social Environments] 
Neologisms [See Language, Verbal Com- 
munication, Vocabulary] 
Neonatal Autosome Disorders [See Chro- 
mosome Disorders, Downs Syndrome] 
Neonatal Chromosome Disorders [See 
Chromosome Disorders, Downs Syn- 
drome, Turners Syndrome] 
Neonatal Development [See Childhood 
Development, Infant Development] 
Neonatal Disorders [See Amaurotic Fa- 
milial Idiocy, Downs Syndrome, Turners 
Syndrome] 
ieonatal Genetic Disorders [See Amau- 
rotic Familial Idiocy, Downs Syndrome, 
Turners Syndrome] 
Neonatal Sex Chromosome Disorders 
[See Chromosome Disorders, Turners 
Syndrome] 
Neonates [See Also Children, Infants] 
2625, 2638, 2742, 3674 
Neoplasms [See Also Terminal Cancer] 
3635 
Neopsychoanalytic School [See History 
Of Psycholo; ] 
Neostigmine 3673 
Nerve Cells [See Neurons] 
Nerve Endings [See Nervous System, 
Neural Receptors, Photoreceptors] 
Nerve Tissues [See Also Nervous Sys- 
tem] 2386 a 
Nervous Breakdown [See Mental Disor- 
ders 
Ee System [See Also Amy; 'daloid 
Body, Basal Ganglia, Brain, udate 
Nucleus, Central Nervous System, Cere- 
bellum, Cones Eyo), Corpus Callosum, 
Hippocampus, ypothalamus, Motor 
Neurons, Nerve Tissues, Neural Recep- 
tors, Neurons, Olfactory Nerve, Optic 
Chiasm, Photoreceptors, Rods (Eye), 
Sensory Neurons, Spinal Cord, Telence- 
halon, Temporal Lobe, Visual Cortex] 
308 
Nervous System Disorders [See Also 
Alzheimers Disease, Athetosis, Brain 
Damage, Brain Disorders, Brain Le- 
sions, Central Nervous System Disor- 
ders, Cerebral Palsy, Chorea, Convul- 
sions, Dyskinesia, ncephalitis, Epilep- 
sy, Gilles De La Tourette Disorder, 
untingtons gro » Huh 
kinesis, lamus UOS 
eier Brain Disorders, Multiple 
Sclerosis, Organic Brain Syndromes, 
Petit Mal Epilepsy, Senile Dementia] 
3107, 3129, 3437, 3452, 3458, 3470, 3660, 
3848 
Nervous System Neoplasms [See Neo- 
lasms, Nervous System Disorders] Ț 
ervousness [See Also Personality 
its] 3606, 3650 
Deech [See Also Animal Etholo- 


]2502 
3050, 3213, 3936 
Ecke [See Central Nervous 
System, Nervous System] 
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Neural Lesions [See Lesions] 
Neural Receptors [See Also Nervous 
System, Photoreceptors] 2331, 2499 
eis [See Nervous System Disor- 
ers, 
Neurasthenic Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
Neuritis [See Nervous System Disorders] 
Neuroanatomy [See Also Disciplines} 
2318, 2339 
Neurobiology [See Biology, Disciplines] 
Neurochemistry [See Also Biochemistry, 
Chemistry, Disciplines] 2354, 2356, 2366, 
2412, 2442, 2461, 2491, 2495, 2585, 3129, 
3253, 3601, 3623, 3684 
Neurodermatitis [See Psychosomatic 
Disorders] 
Neuroinfections [See Nervous System 
Disorders] 
Neuroleptic Drugs [See Also Chlorpro- 
mazine, Fluphenazine, Perphenazine, 
Phenothiazine Derivatives, Reserpine, 
Sulpiride, Tranquilizing Drugs, Trifluo- 
SH 2366, 2416, 2464, 2465, 3639, 
Neurological Disorders [See Nervous 
System Disorders] 
leurologists [See Physicians] 
Neurology [See Also Disciplines, Medi- 
cal Sciences] 2311, 2315 
Neuromuscular Disorders [See Cerebral 
Palsy, Gilles De La Tourette Disorder, 
Nervous System Disorders] 
Neurons [Sec Also Cones (Eye), Motor 
Neurons, Nervous System, Rods (Eye), 
Sensory Neurons] 2309, 2452, 3439 
Neuropathology [See Also Disciplines, 
Medical Sciences, Pathology] 3456 
Neuropathy [See Nervous System Disor- 
ders] 
Neurophysiology [See Also Disciplines] 
2171, 2236, 2314, 3477 
Neuropsychiatrists [See Psychiatrists] 
Neuropsychiatry [See Disciplines, Medi- 
cal Sciences, Psychiatry] 
Neuropsychology [See Disciplines, Psy- 
chology, Social Sciences] ` 
Neurosciences [See Disciplines, Neu- 
roanatomy, Neurochemistry, Neurology, 
Neuropathology, Neurophysiology] i 
Neurosis [See Also Anxiety Neurosis, 
Childhood Neurosis, Conversion Neuro- 
sis, Neurotic Depressive Reaction, Ob- 
sessive Compulsive Neurosis] 2705, 
3121, 3141, 3 50, 3174, 3183, 3186, 3189, 
3201, 3206, 3208, 3210, 3239, 3260, 3446, 
3555, 3597, 3718, 3733 4 
Neurosis (Childhood) [See Childhood 
Neurosis] 
Neurosurgery [See Psychosurgery, Sur- 
ery, Tractotomy] 
leurosyphilis [See Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Nervous System Disor- 
ders 
peur Depressive Reaction [See Also 
Affective Disturbances, Depression (E- 
motion), Emotional States, Neurosis] 


140 
Se 2365, 2805, 2963, 3025, 3296 
Newborn Infants [See Neonates] ` 
Newsletters (Professional) [See Scientific 


Communication} SEA 
Newspapers [See Communications Me- 


dia, Printed Communications Media] 
Niacin [See Nicotinic Acid] 

Nialamide [See Antidepressant Drugs] 
Nicotinamide [See Vitamins] 


Nicotine [See Alkaloids, Cholinergic 
Blocking Drugs] 4 
Nicotinic Acid [See Also Vitamins] 3626 
Nictitating Membrane 2548 
Nightmares [See Also Dreaming] 3607 
Nihilism [See Also Philosophies] 3027 
Nitrogen 2417, 2418 
Nocturnal Emission [See Male Orgasm, 
Orgasm, Psychosexual Behavior] 
Noise (Sound) [See Auditory Stimula- 
tion] 
Noise (Visual) [See Figure Ground Dis- 
crimination, Visual Stimulation] 
Noise Effects [See Also Environmental 
Effects] 2152, 2230, 2367, 3171, 4212 
Noise Levels (Work Areas) [See Audito- 
ty Stimulation, Working Conditions] 
Nomenclature (Psychological) [See Psy- 
chological Terminology] 
Non Zero Sum Games [See Games] 
Nonchromaffin Paraganglia [See Nervous 
System] 
oncommissioned Officers [See Also 
Government Personnel, Military Person- 
nel] 4144 
Nonconformity (Personality) [See Per- 
sonality Traits] 
Nondirected Discussion Method [See 
Teaching, Teaching Methods] 
Nondisjunction (Chromosome) [See 
Chromosome Disorders] 
Nongraded Schools [See Schools] 
Nonlinear Regression [See Statistical 
Correlation] 
Nonmetallic Elements [See Nitrogen, 
Oxygen] 
Nonparametric Statistical Tests [See Also 
een Analysis, Statistical Tests] 
3513 
Nonprofessional Personnel [See Parapro- 
fessional Personnel] 
Nonprofit Organizations [See Organiza- 
tions] 
Nonreversal Shift Learning [See Concept 
Learning] 
Nonsense Syllable Learning [See Verbal 
Learning] 
Nonstandard English [See Also Dialect, 
Language, Verbal Communication] 2966 
Nonverbal Communication [See Also Eye 
Contact, Gestures, Smiles} 2908, 2981, 
3432, 3463, 3785, 4076, 4117 
GEN Learning [See Social Learn- 
ing) 
Nonverbal Reinforcement [See Rein- 
forcement, Social Behavior, Social Rein- 
forcement] 
Norepinephrine [See Amines, Catechola- 
mines, Hormones, S mpathomimetic 
Drugs, Vasoconstrictor Pu 
Normal Distribution [See Frequenc 
Distribution, Statistical Analysis, Statis- 
tical Measurement] 
Normalization (Test) [See Test Standard- 
ization] 
Norms (Statistical) [See 
Norms] 
Norway Rats [See Also Mammals, Rats, 
Rodents, Vertebrates] 2555 
Nouns [See Also Form Classes (Lan- 
uage), Langua, e, Linguistics, Verbal 
ommunication] 3957 
Novel Stimuli [See Stimulus Novelty] 
Acc [See Also Analgesic Deas] 


NREM Sleep [See Sleep] 


Statistical 
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Nuclear Family [See Family Structure] 
Nucleic Acids [See Also Ribonucleic 
Acid] 2437, 2498 

Null Hypothesis Testing [See Experimen- 
tal Design, Hypothesis Testing] 

Number Comprehension [See Also Com- 
prehension] 2678 
Number Systems [See 
(Concepts)] 

Numbers (Numerals) [See Language, 
Mathematics (Concepts), Verbal Com- 
munication, Written Language] 
Numerical Ability [See Mathematical 
Ability] 

Nuns 2872 

Nursery School Students [See Also Stu- 
dents] 4035 

Nursery Schools [See Schools] 

Nurses [See Also Psychiatric Nurses, 
Public Health Service Nurses] 3114, 
3463, 3901, 4164 

Nursing 3101, 3114, 3436, 3516, 3517, 
3836 

Nursing Education 4058 

Nursing Homes [See Also Residential 
Care Institutions] 2769, 3745, 3888 
Nursing Students [See Also Students 
2282, 3056, 3090, 4116 : 
Nutrition 2552 

Nutritional Deficiencies [See Vitamin 


Mathematics 


Deficiency Disorders] 

Nystagmus 2629 

Obedience [See Personalit Traits] 
Obesity [See Also Body Weight, Sym 


toms] 3040, 3288, 3457; 3473, 3768, 3839 
Objectives [See Aspirations] 

Objectives (Organizational) [See Organi- 
zational Objectives] 

Objectivity {See Personality Traits] 
Oblique Rotation [See Factor Analysis, 
eae Analysis, Statistical Measure- 
ment 

Observation Methods 2030, 2561, 2731, 
3081, 3904 

Observational Learning 2257, 2581, 4084 
Obsessions [See Thought Disturbances] 
Obsessive Compulsive N. [ 
Neurosis] 3147, 3240, 3269, 3769, 3832 


ecology [See Disciplines, 


Ee Brain, Central Nery- 

us System, Nervous System, Telence- 

phalon, Visual Cortex] x cs 
tional Adjustment 2915, 

3561, 3850, 3855. dcn a 


Deen Aspirations i 
rations] 2068, 2610 Bee cg 
HER pational Attitudes 4146, 4163, 4172, 


Occupational Choice 2737, 4148, 4163 
Occupational 3359, 3984, 3999, 
4096, 4101, 4110, 4115, 4126, 4127, 4146 
Occupational E Me 2069 
tional Interests [See Aj - 
ests] ae 3037, 4149, ales oe 
ional Mobility 2750 
Occupational Neurosis [See Neurosis} 


Occupational Preference [See Also Pref- 
erences] 4172 
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Occupational Safety [See Working Con- 
ditions] 
Occupational Stress [See Stress] 
Occupational Success Prediction [See 
Also Personnel Evaluation, Prediction] 
4157, 4162, 4163 
Occupations [See Also Related Terms] 
2819, 2820, 4128 
Octopus [See Invertebrates, Mollusca] 
Oculomotor Muscles [See Musculoskele- 
tal System] 
Oculomotor Response [See Eye Move- 
ments] 
Odor Discrimination [See Also Olfactory 
Perception, Perceptual Discrimination] 
2554, 2603, 2611, 2620 
Oedipal Complex [See Also Psychoana- 
lytic Personality Factors] 2799, 3020 
Offenders (Adult) [See Criminals] 
Offenders (Juvenile) [See Juvenile Delin- 

uents] 

fficers (Noncommissioned) [See on, 
commissioned Officers] 
Ojibwa Indians [See American Indians] 
Old Age [See Aged] 
Olfactory Evoked Potentials [See Exectri- 
cal Activity, Electrophysiology, ! voked 
Potentials] 
Olfactory Nerve [See Also Nervous 
Syren) 2318 

lfactory Perception [See Also Odor 
Discrimination} 2373, 2374, 2385, 2604, 
2705 


Olfactory Thresholds [See Olfactory Per- 
ception, Thresholds} 

[o nia [See Mental Retardation] 
On The Job Training [See Personnel 
Training] 

Ontogeny [See Development] 

Open Classroom Method [See Teaching, 
Teaching Methods] 

t Conditioning [See Also Avoid- 
ance Conditioning, Conditioned Emo- 
tional Responses, Conditioning, PD: 
Conditionin, ] 2084, 2111, 2243, 2263, 
2272, 2508, 2509, 251 1, 2513, 2515, 2516, 
2520, 2525, 2526, 2527, 2534, 2537, 2538, 
2543, 2550, 2556, 2557, 2562, 2565, 2566, 
2569, 2570, 2571, 2572, 3520, 3771, 3900 

ition (Surgery) [See Surge: 
i ia [See Also Phobias] 3739 
n Examination [See Diag- 
nosis, Electroretinography, Medical Di- 
agnosis] 
Ophi 


Sciences] 
iates [See Also Apomorphine, Mor- 


Opia 

a ae blic Opinion] 
ublic pinion, 

Opinion 

Opinion 


[See Disciplines, Medical 
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Change [See Attitude Change] 
Questionnaires [See Attitude 
Measures] 
Opinion Surveys [See Attitude Measures] 

i [See Attitudes] 
Opium Gode [See Alkaloids, Set 
Opium i [See Opiates, 
Opium es EE 
Opossums [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Optic Chiasm [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous S stem, Hypothalamus, Nerv- 
ous System} 24] 1 
Optic Lobe [See Brain, Central Nervous 
Zem Nervous Stem] 
Nerve [: ervous System] 

M ions [See Illusions (Percep- 

on 


Optimism [See Emotional States, Person- 
ality Traits] 
Oral Communication [See Verbal Com- 
munication] 
Oral Contraceptives [See Family Plan- 


ning] 

Oral Reading [See Also Reading} 3408 
Organ Of Corti [See Cochlea] 

Organ ‘Transplantation [See Also Surger- 
y] 3784, 3838 

Organic Brain Syndromes 
Alzheimers Disease, Brain 
Central Nervous System 
Nervous System Disorders, 
mentia] 3451 
Organic Therapies 
Electroconvulsive 
chosurgery] 
Organization 
vanization] 
Organizational Change [See Also Organi- 
zational Merger] 4204 

Organizational Climate 4199, 4202, 4205, 
4206, 4208 

Organizational Crises [See Crises] 
Organizational Development 3897, 4187, 
4196, 4199, 4207, 4208 

Organizational Goals [See Organization- 
ves] 


[See Also 
Disorders, 
Disorders, 
Senile De- 


[See Drug Therapy. 
Shock Therapy. Psy 


(Spatial) [See Spatial Or- 


Organizational Merger [See Also Organi- 
zational Change] 4209 

SEET Objectives 3891, 4150, 
4191, 4194 

Organizational Structure 3897, 4180, 


4187, 4188, 4198, 4199, 4201, 4203, 4205, 
4206 

Organizations [See Also Business Organ- 
izations] 2795, 2924, 4168 

Orgasm [See Also Male Orgasm, 
chosexual Behavior] 2579, 302 
Orientation (Perceptual) [See Perceptual 
Orientation] 

Orientation (Spatial) [See Spatial Orien- 
tation (Perception)] 

Orienting Reflex [See Also Reflexes, 
Sensory Adaptation] 3388 

Orienting Responses [See Also XS 
Adaptation] 2614, 2615, 2626, 2621, 
2631, 2634, 2668 

Originality [See Creativity] 

Orphanages [See Residential Care Insti- 
tutions] 

Orphans [See Family Members] 
Orphenadrine [See Amines, Antitremor 
Drugs, Cholinergic Blockin; Drugs] 
Orthogonal Rotation [See Factor Analy- 
sis, Statistical Analysis, Statistical Meas- 
urement] 

Orthography [See Language. Linguistics, 
Verbal Communication] 

Orthopedically Handicapped [See Physi- 
cally Handicapped] 

Orthopsychiatry [See Also Disciplines, 
Medical Sciences, Psychiatry] 3633, 3652 
Oscilloscopes [See Apparatus] 

Outcomes (Psychotherapeutic) [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Outcomes] 

Outpatient Treatment 3645, 3762 
Outpatients [See Also Patients] 3264 
Ovariectomy [See Also Sterilization 
(Sex), Surgery] 2371, 2372, 2375. 2378, 
2387, 2409, 2502 

Ovaries [See Endocrine Glands, Female 
Genitalia, Glands, Gonads] 
Overachievement (Academic) [See Aca- 
demic Overachievement] 


Psy- 
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Overlearning 2463 

Overpopulation [See Also Population} 
2523, 2524, 2575 

Overweight [See Obesity] 

Ovulation 2347 

Oxidases [See Enzymes, Monoamine 
Oxidases] 

Oxygen 2352 

Oxytocin [See Hormones] 


Pacifism [See Philosophies] 

Pain [See Also Migraine Headache, 
Symptoms] 3577, 3665, 3666 

Pain Perception [See Pain Thresholds, 
Somesthetic Ee 

Pain Relieving Drugs [See Analgesic 
Drugs] 

Pain Thresholds [See Also Somesthetic 
Perception, Thresholds] 2115 

Painting (Art) [See Also Art] 3756 

Paired Associate Learning [See Also 
Verbal Learning) 2237, 2245, 2250, 2252, 
2264, 2270, 2285, 2663, 3362, 4018, 4035, 


4068 

Pancreas [See Glands] 

Pancreatectomy [See Surgery] 

Panic [See Emotional States, Fear] 
Papaverine [See Alkaloids, Analgesic 
Drugs, Opiates] 

Paradoxical Sleep [See REM Sleep] 
Paragraphs [See Language. Linguistics, 
Verbal Communication, Written Lan- 


guage] 

aralydehyde [See Hypnotic Drugs, Se- 
datives] 

Paralysis [See Cerebral Palsy, Nervous 
System Disorders] 

Paramedical Personnel [See Attendants 
(Institutions), Paraprofessional Person- 


nel, Physical Therapists, Psychiatric 
Aides] 

P: i Sciences [See Nursing, 
Pharmacology, Physical Therapy, Psy- 
chopharmacology] 

Parameters (Response) [See Response 
Parameters] A 
Parameters (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Parameters] 


Parametric Statistical Tests [See Statisti- 
cal Analysis, Statistical Tests] 

Paranoia (Psychosis) [See Also Psycho- 
sis] 3164, 3205, 3657 
Paranoid Personality 
Disorders] 

Paranoid Schizophrenia [See Also Psy- 
chosis, Schizophrenia] 3125, 3258 
Paraprofessional Education 3049, 3051 
Paraprofessional Personnel [See Al: 
Attendants (Institutions), Physical Ther- 


[See Personality 


apists, Psychiatric Aides] 3048, 3055, 
aoe {See Also 
Clairvoyance, Extrasenso Perception, 
Parapsychology, Telepathy’ 2140 

Parapsychology [See ‘Also Clairvoyance, 
Extrasensory Perception, Paraj sycho- 


ical Phenomena, Telepathy 2027, 


5, 2138 
thetic Nervous System [See 
Nervous System] 


loj 
21 


Parasympatholytic Drugs [See Cholinerg- 
ic Blocking Drugs] 
Parathyroid Di 3424 


Parathyroid Glands [See Endocrine 
Glands, Glands] 
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Parathyroid Hormone [See Hormones] 
Parent Child Communication [See Inter- 
personal Communication] 

Parent Child Relations [See Also Family 
Relations, Father Child Relations, 
Mother Child Relations, Parental Atu- 
tudes] 2710, 2721, 2730, 2731, 2736, 
2746, 3117, 3219, 3236, 3290, 3340, 3347, 
3563, 3619, 3717, 3758, 3799, 3856, 3880 
Parent Educational Background [See 
‘Also Educational Background, Family 
Background] 2681 

Parental Absence [See Family Structure, 
Father Absence, Mother Absence] 
Parental Attitudes [See Also Famil 
Relations, Parent Child Relations] 3391, 


3400 
Parental Influence [See Parent Child 
Relations] 
Parental Occupation [See Family Back- 
ound] 

ntal Permissiveness [See Childrear- 
ing Practices, Family Relations, Parent 
Child Relations] 
Parental Role [See Also Family Rela- 
tions, Roles] 3124 
Parents [See Also Family Members, 
Fathers, Mothers, Surrogate Parents 
(Humans), Unwed Mothers] 2798, 3124, 
3283, 3403, 3436, 3453, 3607, 3847, 3880, 
3928 
Parietal Lobe [See Brain, Central Nerv- 
ous System, Nervous System, Telence- 


pun 

insons Disease [See Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders] 

Parochial School Education [See Private 
School Education] 

Parole [See Legal Processes] 

Parole Officers [See Government Per- 
sonnel] 

Parsons [See Ministers (Religion)] 
Partial Reinforcement [See Reinforce- 
ment Schedules] 


Partially Hearing Impaired [See Also 


Aurally Handicapped, Handicapped] 
3427, 3466, 3483 
Partially Sighted [See Handicapped, 


Visually Handicapped] d 

Participation [See Also Group Participa- 

tion, Interpersonal Interaction, Social 

Behavior, Social Interaction] 3500, 3823, 

3936, 4165 

Parties (Political) [See Political Parties] 

Parturition [See Birth] 

Passive Aggressive Personality [See Per- 

sonality Disorders] 

Passive Avoidance [See Avoidance Con- 

ditioning] 1 

Passiveness [See Personality Traits] 

P: Counseling 3826 

Pastors [See Ministers (Religion)] 

Pathogenesis [See Etiology] 2 

Pa ical Lying [See iehavior Disor- 

ders, Deception] d 

Pathologists [See Physicians] 1 

Pathology [See Also Medical Sciences, 

Neuropathology, Psychopathology] 3494 
: d S 


Patient istics [See Patients, 
Personality Traits] 
Patient pist Interaction [See Psy- 


chotherapeutic Processes] | 3 

Patients [See Also Geriatric Patients, 
Hospitalized Patients, Medical Patients, 
Outpatients, Psychiatric Patients, Surgi- 


cal Patients, Terminally Ill Patients] 
3056, 3090, 3542, 3545, 3835, 3863 
Patriarchy [See Family Structure] : 
Pattern (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Varia- 
bility] 

Pattern Discrimination [See Also Percep- 
tual Discrimination] 2168, 2188, 2202, 
2205, 2206, 2207 à 
Pavlovian Conditioning [See Classical 
Conditioning] 

Pay [See Salaries] 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test [See 
Also Intelligence Measures] 2075, 3378 
Peace Corps [See Government Pro- 


ams 
E Prod Moment Correl Coeff [See 
Statistical Correlation] d 
Pecking Order [See Animal Dominance] 
Pectoralis Muscles [See Musculoskeletal 
System] 
Pederasty [See Pedophilia] ` ` 
Pediatricians [See Also Physicians] 3681 
Pediatrics [See Also Medical Sciences] 
3089, 3521, 3692 
Pedophilia [See Also Psychosexual Be- 
havior, Sexual Deviations] 3605 
Peer Relations [See Also Interpersonal 
Interaction, Social Behavior, Social In- 
teraction] 2699, 2719, 2726, 2733, 2863, 
2898, 3372, 3755, 3805, 3960, 4105, 4123 
Peer Tutoring [See Also Teaching, 
Teaching Methods, Tutoring] 3968, 
3973, 4003 
Pellagra [See Vitamin Deficiency Disor- 
ders] 
Penguins [See Birds, Vertebrates] 
Penicillins [See Antibiotics] 
Penis 2376 
Penitentiaries [See Prisons] 
Pentobarbital ` [See Anticonvulsive 
Drugs, Hypnotic Drugs, Sedatives] 
Pentylenetetrazol [See CNS Stimulating 
Drugs] 
gd [See Enzymes] 
‘epsinogen [See Drugs] 
do Ulcers [See Gastrointestinal Ul- 
cers) 
Peptides 3644 
Perception [See Also Related Terms] 
2120, 2143, 2149, 3441, 3459 
Perception (Self) [See Self Perception] 
Pei tiveness (Personality) [See Person- 
ality Traits] 
Perceptual Aftereffect [See Also Afteri- 
mage, Illusions (Perception)] 2126, 2136, 
2137, 2148, 2172, 2185, 2200, 2206, 2213, 
3140, 3243, 3385 
E ee [See Also Cog- 
itive ‘velopment, Psych: 1 
2650, 2668 BEE 
Perceptual Discrimination [See Also Fig- 
ure Ground Discrimination, Odor Dis- 
crimination, Pattern Discriminati 
2127, 2510 See 
Perceptual Distortion [See Illusions (Per- 
ception)] 
Perceptual Disturbances [See Also Hallu- 
cinations, Visual Hallucinations] 3418 
Perceptual Localization [See Auditory 
Localization] 
Perceptual Measures [See Also Rod And 
Frame Test] 3471 
Perceptual Motor Coordination [See Also 
Perceptual Motor Processes, Physical 
Dexterity] 3374 
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Perceptual Motor Development [See Mo- 
tor Development, Perceptual Develop- 
ment] 
Perceptual Motor Learning 2215, 2220, 
2225, 2288 
Perceptual Motor Processes [See Also 
Perceptual Motor Coordination, Physi- 
cal Dexterity, Tracking, Visual Track- 
ing] 2222, 2224, 2646, 3118, 3360, 3418, 
3632 
Perceptual Orientation [See Also Spatial 
Orientation (Perception) 2122, 2189, 
2635 
Perceptual Stimulation [See Auditory 
Feedback, Auditory Stimulation, Illumi- 
nation, Prismatic Stimulation, Stereo- 
scopic Presentation, Stimulation, Tactu- 
al Stimulation, Visual Stimulation] 
Perceptual Style 2115, 2122, 2147 
Performance 2301, 2758 
Performing Arts [See Music] 
Peripheral Nerve Disorders [See Nervous 
System Disorders] 
Peripheral Nerves [See Nervous System, 
Olfactory Nerve] 
Perphenazine [See Also Neuroleptic 
Drugs, Phenothiazine Derivatives, Tran- 
quling Drugs] 2464, 3650 
ersecution [See Interpersonal Interac- 
tion, Social Behavior, Social Interaction] 
Perseverance [See Persistance] 
Perseveration [See Thought Disturb- 
ances] 
Dees [See Also Personality Traits] 
Personal Adjustment [See Emotional 
Adjustment] 
Personal Orientation Inventory [See Also 
Personality Measures] 3016 
Personal Space 2717, 2869, 2874, 2903, 
3041, 3346, 3709, 3952 
Personal Values [See Also Ethics, Val- 
ues] 2713, 2771, 2813, 2825, 2842, 2920, 
3323, 4015, 4137 
Sat [See Also Related Terms] 
Personality Assessment [See Personality 
Mesure a 
'ersonality e 2859, 2877, 
3203, 3568, 3787, 3801 a 
Personality Characteristics [See Person- 
ality Traits] 
Personality Correlates 2893, 2 
3025, 3028 Max. 
Personality Development [See Also. Psy- 
chogenesis, Psychosocial Develo) ment] 
2697, 2704, 2705, 2709, 2784, 3013, 3486 
Personality Disorders [See Also Antiso- 
cial Personality, Hysterical Personalit: 
Masochistic ersonality, Narcissistic 
Personality] 3133, 3159, 3165, 3204 
221632 , 3251,3714 3 i 
ersonality Factors 'choanalytic| 
D TIE o Sc GE 
'erson; 'ventorit i 
Mecha ail oy 
Personality Measures [See Also ifor- 
nia Test Of rese Childe UE 
sonality Questionnaire, Edwards Person- 
al Preference Schedule, Embedded Fig- 
ures Testing, Fear Survey Schedule. 
Holtzman Inkblot Technique, Human 
Figures Drawing, Marlowe Crowne Soc 
Desirabil Scale, Memory For Designs 
Test, Minn Multiphasic Personality Ki 
ven, Personal Orientation Inventory, 
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Projective Personality Measures, Repres- 
sion Sensitization Scale, Rod And 
Frame Test, Rorschach Test, Rotter 
Intern Extern Locus Cont Scal, Sixteen 
Personality Factors Question, Thematic 
Apperception Test, Vineland Social Ma- 
turity Scale] 2065, 2068, 2074, 2076, 
2077, 2079, 2992, 3001, 3010, 3018, 3032, 
3039, 3294, 3597, 3653, 4007 

Personality Processes [See Also Related 
Terms] 3003, 3021, 3022, 3030, 3035, 
3038 

Personality Questionnaires [See Person- 
ality Measures] 


Personality Scales [See Personality 
Measures] 
Personality Surveys [See Personality 
Measures] 


Personality Tests [See Personality Meas- 
ures] 

Personality Traits [See Also Aggressive- 
ness, Assertiveness, Authoritarianism, 
Conformity (Personality), Creativity, 
Curiosity, Dependency (Personality), 
Emotional Stability, Empathy, Extrover- 
sion, Femininity, Honesty, Hypnotic 
Susceptibility, Impulsiveness, Independ- 
ence (Personality), Individuality, Inter- 
nal External Locus Of Control, Introver- 
sion, Masculinity, Moodiness, Nervous- 
ness, Persistance, Pessimism, Rigidity 
(Personality), Sexuality, Suggestibility, 
Tolerance] 2147, 2340, 2767, 2792, 2833, 
2845, 2854, 2864, 2882, 2884, 2924, 2935, 
2936, 2941, 2974, 2987, 3005, 3040, 3062, 
3141, 3174, 3274, 3300, 3308, 3314, 3327, 
3342, 3368, 3937, 4032, 4033, 4121, 4158 
Personnel [See Also Related Terms] 3855 
Personnel Development [See Personnel 
Training] 

Personnel Evaluation [See Also Evalua- 
tion, Job Applicant Interviews, Occupa- 
tional Success Prediction] 2945, 3082, 
3911, 4134, 4144, 4156, 4179 

Personnel Management [See Job Analy- 
sis, Job Applicant Interviews, Military 
Recruitment, Occupational Success Pre- 
diction, Personnel Évaluation, Personnel 
Placement, Personnel Selection] 
Personnel Placement 4155 
Personnel Recruitment [See 
Recruitment] 

Personnel Selection 4154, 4156 
Personnel Training [See Also Manage- 
ment Training, Military Training] 2795, 
4140, 4153 

Persuasion Therapy [See Psychotherapy] 
Persuasive Communication 2911, 2934 
Pessimism [See Also Emotional States, 
Personality Traits] 2760 

Petit Mal Epilepsy [See Also Brain 
Disorders, Central Nervous System Dis- 
orders, Epilepsy, Nervous System Disor- 
ders] 3441 

Petting [See Psychosexual Behavior] 
Peyote [See Alkaloids, Hallucinogenic 


rugs] 

Phantom Limbs [See Body Image, Body 
Image Disturbances] 

cology [See Also Psychopharma- 
cology] 2455, Eon Meng 

therapy [See Drug Therapy] 

Phenacetin [See Analgesic Drugs] 

lycodol [See Sedatives] 
Phenelzine [See Also Antidepressant 
Drugs] 3682, 3689 


Military 


we 


Pheniprazine [See Antidepressant Drugs] 
Phenmetrazine [See Amines, Sympa- 
thomimetic Drugs] 
Phenobarbital [See Also Anticonvulsive 
Drugs, Hypnotic Drugs, Sedatives] 3641 
Phenomena (Parapsychological) [See Par- 
apsychological Phenomena] 
Phenothiazine Derivatives [See Also 
Chlorpromazine, Chlorprothixene, Flu- 
phenazine, Neuroleptic Drugs, Perphe- 
nazine,  Thioridazine, Tranquilizing 
Drugs, Trifluoperazine] 3627, 3640, 
3655, 3687, 3688, 3695, 3700 
Phenotypes 2370 
Phenoxybenzamine [See 
Blocking Drugs, Amines] 
Phenylalanine [See Also Amino Acids] 
2472 
Pheromones 2361, 2458, 2576, 2620 
Phi Coefficient [See Statistical Correla- 
tion] 
Philosophies [See Also Animism, Epis- 
temology, Existentialism, Humanism, 
Logic (Philosophy), Materialism, Mysti- 
cism, Nihilism] 2041, 2042, 2053, 2795 
Phobias [See Also Acrophobia, Dysmor- 
EE Ophidiophobia, School Pho- 
ia] 3214, 3215, 3273, 3561, 3708, 3744, 
3763, 3779 
Phobic Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
Phonemes [See Also Consonants, Lan- 
uage, Linguistics, Phonetics, Verbal 
ommunication] 3483, 4035 
Phonetics [See Also Consonants, Lan- 
uage, Linguistics, Phonemes, Syllables, 
erbal Communication, Words (Phonet- 
ic Units)] 2959, 2965, 3119, 3526 
Phonics [See Curriculum, Language Arts 
Education] 
Phonology [See Also Language, Linguis- 
tics, Verbal Communication} 3407, 3483 
Phosphatases IS ymes] 
He [See Also Fatty Acids] 


Adrenergic 


Phospholipids [See Phosphatides] 
Phosphorylases [See Enzy mes] 
Photic Threshold [See Illumination, Vis- 
ual Thresholds] 
Photographic Art [See Art] 
Photographs [See Also 
Communications Media, 
tions Media] 4224 
Photopic Stimulation [See Also Illumina- 
Don, Visual Stimulation] 2195, 2203, 
2323 
Photoreceptors [See Also Cones (Eye), 
Nervous System, Neural Receptors, 
Rods (Eye)] 2334, 2338, 2343, 2497, 
SSC 2499, 2619 

ases [See Language, Linguistics, Ver- 
bal Communication] : 
Physical Agility [See Motor Processes, 
Physical Dexterity] 
eee Attractiveness 2699, 2703, 2925, 


Audiovisual 
Communica- 


Physical Development [See Also Motor 
evelopment, Prenatal Development, 
Psychomotor Development, Sexual De- 
velopment, Speech Development) 2660, 
2680, 2706, 2763, 3116 
Physical Dexterity [See Also Motor 
Processes, Perceptual Motor Coordina- 
tion, Perceptual Motor Processes] 2216 
Physical Education [See Also Curricu- 
lum] 2711 
Physical Exercise [See Exercise] 
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ere Growth [See Physical Develop- 
Physical Handicaps (Attit Toward) 3295 
Physical Therapists [See Also moe 
fessional Personnel] 3848 
Physical Therapy 3848 
Physical Treatment Methods [See Adre- 
nalectomy, Dental Treatment, Dialysis, 
Heart Surgery, Hemodialysis, Induced 
Abortion, Male Castration, Medical 
Treatment (General), Or; Transplan- 
tation, Ovariectomy, Plastic Sur; ery, 
Psychosurgery, Surgery, Tractotom 
Physically Handicapped [See Also 
icapped] 3401, 3475 
Physically Ill Patients [See Patients] 
Physicians [See Also Famil Physicians, 
Pediatricians, Psychiatrists] 2115, 3092, 
3502, 3542, 3545, 3556, 3621, 3835, 3840 
Physics [See Also Disciplines] 2138 
Physiological Aging 2759, 2763, 2764, 
2766, 2767, 2772, 3173, 3439, 3669 
Physio! Arousal 2230, 2307, 2727, 
2943, 3023, 3491, 4059 
Physio! Correlates 2364, 2368, 
2438, 2706, 3312, 3371 
Physiological Psychology [See Disci- 
lines, Psychology, Social Sciences] 
REECH Stress [See Also Stress] 
Physiology [See Also Related Terms] 
2149, 2357, 3208 
Physiotherapy [See Physical Therapy] 


and- 


Physique [See Body Weight, Obesity, 
Underweight] 
Physostigmine [See Also Alkaloids, 


Amines, Cholinergic Drugs] 2450, 3673 
Piaget (Jean) 2673, 2686, 2691 

Pica [See Also Mania] 3446 

Picketing [See Social Demonstrations] 
Picks Disease [See Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Organic 
Brain Syndromes] 

Picrotoxin [See Analeptic Drugs, CNS 
Stimulating Drugs] 

Pigeons [ Also Birds, Vertebrates] 
2310, 2427, 2487, 2506, 2507, 2509, 2511, 
2512, 2514, 2515, 2516, 2519, 2520, 2522, 
2525, 2526, 2527, 2528, 2534, 2538, 2544, 
2550, 2551, 2557, 2558, 2559, 2564, 2565, 
2566, 2569, 2571, 2572, 2573, 2574, 2606 
Pigments 2181, 2344, 2350, 2358, 2429 
Pigs [See Mammals, Vertebrates] y 
Pilocarpine [See Also Alkaloids, Choli- 
nergic Drugs] 2447 E 

Pilots (Aircraft) [See Aircraft Pilots] 
Pimozide [See Tranquilizing Drugs] 
Pineal Body [See Endocrine Glands, 
Glands} 

Pinealectomy [See Surgery] 

Pipradrol [See Antidepressant Drugs, 
CNS Stimulating Drugs] r 
Pitch (Frequency) [See Auditory Stimu- 
lation x 
Pitch Discrimination [See Auditory Dis- 
crimination, Auditory Perception] 

Pitch Perception [See Auditory Percep- 
tion] , 
Pituitary Gland [See Also Endocrine 
Glands, Glands] 2354 ; < 
Pituitary Hormones [See See 
Hormones, Thyrotropin, Vasopressin; 
Placebo 2434, 3540, 3689 

Placement (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Placement] 


Placental Hormones [See Hormones] 
Planarians [See Invertebrates] 
Planning (Management) [See Manage- 
ment Planning] 
Plasma a: Toss peon Plasma] 
Plastic urgery [See Also Surgery] 2998 
Play [See Recreation] geny] 
Puy d [See Animal Play] 
lay velopment (Childhood) [See 
Childhood Play Development] CC 
Play Therapy [See Also Child Psychoth- 
erapy, Ps: 'chotherapy] 3551, 3596 
Pleasure Sec Emotional States] 
Plethysmography [See Diagnosis, Medi- 
cal Diagnosis] 
phai See Also Diag- 
nosis, Medical ele $ 
Poetry [See Also Literature] 3078 
Point Biserial Correlation [See Statistical 
Correlation] 
Police Personnel [See Also Government 
Personnel] 2852, 2860, 3209, 3291, 3842 
Policy Making (Foreign) [See Foreign 
Policy Making] 
Policy Making (Government) [See Gov- 
ernment Policy Making] 
Poliomyelitis tse Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Nervous System Disor- 
ders, Viral Disorders] 
Political Anarchy [See Radical Move- 
ments] 
Political Assassination 3736 
Political Attitudes [See Also Political 
Liberalism, Politics] 2819, 2845, 2848, 
2853, 2855, 2949, 2986, 3024 
Political Campaigns [See Also Political 
Processes, Politics] 2855 
Political Candidates [See Also Politics] 
2855 
Political Conservatism [See Political Atti- 
tudes] 
Political Economic Systems [See Also 
Capitalism] 2845 
Politica Elections [See Political Process- 
es, Politics] 
Political Issues [See Politics] 
Political Liberalism [See Also Political 
Attitudes] 2713 
Political Parties [See Also Politics] 2853 
Political Processes [See Also Political 
Campaigns, Politics, Voting Behavior] 
2865 
Political Radicalism [See Political Atti- 
tudes] ; 
Political Revolution [See Radical Move- 
ments] > 
Politics [See Also Political Attitudes, 
Political Campaigns, Political Candi- 
dates, Political Parties, Political Process- 
es, Voting Behavior] 3866 
Pollution [See Also Ecological Factors] 
4212 
Polygamy [See Family Structure, Mar- 


riage] 

Polygraphs [See Apparatus] a 
Polyneuritis [See Nervous System Disor- 
ders] 


Pons [See Brain, Central Nervous Sys- 
tem, Nervous System] 
Popularity [See Social DOR ; 
Population [See Also Overpopulation] 
2821, 2851 ; 
Population (Statistics) [See Population] 
Population Characteristics [See Demo- 
aphic Characteristics] 
'ornography 2954 


Porpoises [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Porteus Maze Test [See Also Intelligence 
Measures] 3270 k 
Positive Reinforcement [See Also Praise, 
Reinforcement] 2917, 3378, 3773 
Positive Transfer [See Transfer (Learn- 
ing)] 
Positivism [See Personality Traits] 
Post Graduate Students [See College 
Students, Students] 
Post Graduate Training [See Higher 
Education] 
Posterior Pituitary Hormones [See Hor- 
mones, Vasopressin] 
Postnatal Period 2349, 2599 
Postpartum Depression [See Depression 
(Emotion)] 
Posttreatment Followup 3864 
Potassium [See Also Potassium Ions] 
2499 
Potassium Bromide [See Analgesic 
Drugs, Hypnotic Drugs, Sedatives] 
Potassium fons [See Also Electrolytes, 
Potassium] 2495 
Potential (Achievement) [See Achieve- 
ment Potential] 
Potential Dropouts [See Dropouts] 
Potentials (Evoked) [See Evoked Poten- 
tials] 
Poverty 2867 
Poyerty Areas [See Also Environment, 
Social Environments] 4125 
Power 2873, 2901, 3897 
Practice 2215, 2233 
Practice Effects 2184, 2198, 2277, 3351 
Pragmatism [See Philosophies] 
Praise [See Also Positive Reinforcement, 
Reinforcement, Social Behavior, Social 
SH Verbal Reinforcement] 
765 
Prayer 3765 
Precognition [See Clairvoyance, Extra- 
Sensory Perception, Parapsychological 
Phenomena, Parapsychology}. 
Predictability (Measurement) [See Statis- 
tical Analysis, Statistical Measurement] 
Prediction [See Also Occupational Suc- 
cess Prediction] 2097, 2218, 2764, 2864, 
2906, 3012, 3346, 3853, 3921 
Prediction Errors [See Errors] 
e EE Statistical 
alidit d » 3316, 3329, , 
4107, DE SC? 
Prednisolone [See Hormones, Steroids] 
Preferences [See Also Aesthetic Prefer- 
ences, Food Preferences, Occupational 
Preference] 2086, 2087, 2448, 26 8, 2919, 
3433, 4215 e 
Preferences (Aesthetic) [See Aesthetic 
Preferences] 
Preferences (Food) [See Food Prefer- 
ences] 
Preferences (Occupational) [See Occupa- 
tional Preference] 
Preferred Rewards [See Reinforcement, 
Rewards] 
Pregnancy 2421, 2500, 2598, 2638, 2843, 
3674, 3818, 3830 
Prejudice [See Also Social Influences] 
3920, 3949 
Premarital Intercourse [See Psychosexual 
Behavior, Sexual Intercourse (Human)] 


Premature Birth [Si i 
2h irth [See Also Birth] 2348, 
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Premature Ejaculation [See Male Or- 
asm, Orgasm, Psychosexual Behavior, 
exual Function Disturbances] 1 

Premenstrual Tension [See Also Genital 

Disorders, Gynecological Disorders, 

Menstrual Disorders] 3113 , 

Prenatal Development [See Also Physical 
Development] 2638, 3115, 3674 
Prenatal Developmental Stages [See Pre- 
natal Development] R 
Preschool Age Children [See Also Child- 
ren] 2075, 2078, 2227, 2243, 2269, 2633, 
2635, 2637, 2652, 2654, 2663, 2672, 2674, 
2675, 2678, 2681, 2683, 2684, 2690, 2692, 
2717, 2725, 2728, 2733, 2739, 2917, 3170, 
3433, 3434, 3468, 3548, 3824, 3918, 3956, 
3997, 4022, 4071 
Preschool Education 3904, 3908, 3912, 
3916, 3944, 4022, 4077 
Presenile Dementia [See Alzheimers 
Disease, Brain Disorders, Central Nerv- 
ous System Disorders, Nervous System 
Disorders, Organic Brain Syndromes] 
Presentation Methods [See Stimulus 
Presentation Methods] 

Presentation Modes [See Stimulus Pres- 
entation Methods] 

Pressors (Drugs) [See Vasoconstrictor 
Drugs] 

Pressure (Barometric) [See Atmospheric 
Conditions] 

Pressure (Blood) [See Blood Pressure] 
BOE (Diastolic) [See Diastolic Pres- 
sure 
Pressure (Systolic) [See Systolic Pres- 
sure] 

Pretesting 3739 
Prevention [See Also Related Terms] 
3491, 3540, 4091 
Priests 3610 
Primary Mental Health Prevention 3810 
Primary Reinforcement [See Also Rein- 
forcement] 2897 
Primary School Students [See Elementa- 
ty School Students, Students] 

Primary Schools [See Elementary 
Schools] 

Primates (Nonhuman) [See Also Ba- 

boons, Chimpanzees, Mammals, Mon- 

keys, Vertebrates] 2540, 2595 

Primidone [See Anticonvulsive Drugs] 

Printed Communications Media [See 

ae Communications Media] 2775, 

Printing (Handwriting) [See Handwrit- 

ing, Language, Verbal Communication, 

Titten GE e] 

Prismatic Si don [See Also Stimula- 
tion, Visual Stimulation] 2613 
Prison Personnel [See Government Per- 
sonnel] 

Prisoners [See Also Prisoners Of W. 
2734, 3031, 3142, 3279, 3282, 3296, 3309. 

3325, 3332, 7342, 3846, 3857, 3859° 

soners Dilemma Game [Se 

Games] 2891, 2892, 2908, 3862 Sec 

Ee Of War [See Also Prisoners] 

Prisons [See Also Correction: itu- 

pee 3279, 3309, 3846, 3854, Sain 


Private School Education 2719 
Privileged Communication 3072, 3084 
Proactive Inhibition [See Also Interfer- 
ence (Learning)] 2675 
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Probability [See Also Statistical Proba- 
bility] 2108, 2218, 2303, 3393 

Probability Learning 2241 

Probation [See Legal Processes] 
Probation Officers [See Government 
Personnel] 

Problem Drinking [See Alcohol Drinking 
Patterns] 

Problem Solving [See Also Cognitive 
Processes] 2103, 2232, 2254, 2256, 2633, 
3317 

Procaine [See Novocaine] 

Process Psychosis [See Also Psychosis] 
2723, 3244, 3245 

Process i nia [See Process Psy- 
chosis, Schizophrenia] 

Processes (Associative) [See Associative 
Processes] 

Processes (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 
Processes] 

Processes (Motor) [See Motor Processes) 
Processes (Political) [See Political Proc- 
esses] 
Processes (Social) [See Social Processes] 
Prochlorperazine [See —— Neuroleptic 
Drugs, Phenothiazine Derivatives, Tran- 
E Drugs] 

vity Eora [See Employee 

Productivity] 

Professional Communication [See Scien- 
tific Communication] 

Professional Consultation [See Also 
Mental Health Consultation] 3055, 3521, 
3527, 3530 

Professional Contribution 2172, 2176, 
2261, 2274, 2313, 2797, 2804, 2903, 2940, 
2949, 2958, 2965, 3043, 3121, 3960, 4013 
Professional Criticism 2218, 2679, 2919, 
3081, 3304 

Professional Criticism Reply 2044 
Professional Ethics [See Also Ethics] 
2852, 2975, 3072, 3081, 3084, 3091, 3392 
Professional Meetings And Symposia 
[See Also Scientific Communication] 
2027, 2838 

Professional Newsletters [See Scientific 
Communication] 

Professional Organizations [See Organi- 
zations] 

Professional Standards 2037, 3926 
Professors [See College Teachers] 
Profoundly Mentally Retarded [See Also 
E Mentally Retarded] 3770, 


Progesterone [See Also Hormones] 2378, 
2432, 2440, 2442, 2496 
Prognosis 3598, 4061 
Evaluation (Educational) [See 
Educational Program Evaluation] 
Evaluation (Mental Health) 
[See Mental Health Program Evaluation] 
Planning (Educational) [See 
Educational Program Planning] 
Bul Instruction [See ARS Teach- 
ing, Teaching Methods] 4012 
Programed jum [See Programed 
Instruction] 


Teaching [See Programed 
Instruction] 


T Textbooks [See Instructional 
Media, Teaching] 
ing (Computer) [See Computer 
Software] e P 
(Government) [See Govern- 
ment Programs] 


Programs (Mental Health) [See Mental 
Health Programs] 
Project Follow Through [See Educational 
Programs, Government Programs] 
Project Head Start [See Educational 
Programs, Government Programs] 
Projection (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Defense Mechanisms] 
Projective Personality Measures [See 
Also Holtzman Inkblot Technique, Hu- 
man Figures Drawing, Personality 
Measures, Projective Techniques, Ror- 
schach Test, Thematic Apperception 
Test] 2743, 3034 
Projective Techniques [See Also Holtz- 
man Inkblot Technique, Human Figures 
Drawing, Projective Personality Meas- 
ures, Rorschach t, Thematic Apper- 
ception Test] 3 3485, 4118 
Projective Tests [See Projective Person- 
ality Measures] 
Prolactin [See Also Hormones] 2349 

i S phenazine] 


[See Neuroleptic Drugs, Phe- 
nothiazine Derivatives, Tranquilizing 
Drugs} 

Promethazi ee Sedatives] 


Promiscuity [See Also Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 3591 5 

Pronouns [See Form Classes (Language), 
Language, Linguistics, Verbal Commu- 
Sieste) 

Pronunciation [See Also Speech Charac- 
teristics, Verbal Communication] 2265 
Propaganda ocial Influences] 
Propranolol [See Also Adrenergic Block- 
ing Drugs, Alcohols] 2439, 2450, 2473 
Proprioceptors [See Nervous System, 
Neural Receptors] 

Prose [See Also Autobiography, Litera- 
ture] 3955, 3983, 4049, 4055 

Proserine [See Neostigmine] 

Prostheses 3428 

Prostitution [See Promiscuity, Psycho- 
sexual Behavior] 

Proteases [See Enzymes] 

Protein Metabolism [See Also Metabol- 
ism] 2354, 2420 

Proteinases [See Enzymes] 

Proteins [See Also Antibodies, Gamma 
Globulin] 2350 

Protest (Student) [See Student Activism] 
Protestantism [See Also Religious Affili- 
ation, Religious Beliefs] 2785, 2789, 
2792, 2794, 3801, 2997, 4160 

Pruritus [See Symptoms] 

Pseudocyesis [See Amenorrhea, Genital 


Disorders, Gynecological Disorders, 
Menstrual Disorders, Psychosomatic 
Disorders] 


Pseudoneurotic Schizophrenia [See Psy- 
chosis, Schizophrenia] — 7 
Pseudopsychopathic Schizophrenia [See 
Psychosis, Schizophrenia] 
Psilocybin [See Hallucinogenic Drugs] 
Psychedelic Drugs [See Also Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide] 2828, 3665 
Psychiatric Aides [See Also Mental 
Health Personnel, Paraprofessional Per- 
sonnel, Psychiatric Hospital Staff] 3901 
Psychiatric Classification (Process) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Psychiatric Classifications (Taxon) [See 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
oo Disorders [See Mental Disor- 
ers) 
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Psychiatric Hospital Admission [See Also 
Hospital Admission, Hospitalization, 
Institutionalization, Psychiatric Hospi- 
talization] 3171, 3179, 3276, 3289, 3865 
3882 2 
Psychiatric Hospital Programs [See Also 
Therapeutic Community] 3076, 3707, 
3873, 3875, 3878, 3889, 3890, 3898, 3899 
Psychiatric Hospital Readmission [See 
Hospital Admission, Hospitalization, 
Institutionalization, Psychiatric Hospital 
Admission, Psychiatric Hospitalization] 
Psychiatric Hospital S [See Also 
Mental Health Personnel, Psychiatric 
Aides] 3064, 3076, 3229 

Psychiatric Hospitalization [See Also 
Hospitalization, Institutionalization, 
Psychiatric Hospital Admission] 3158, 
3185, 3326, 3335, 3549, 3587, 3821, 3871, 
3881, 3895, 3901 

Psychiatric Hospitals [See Also Hospi- 
tals, Residential Care Institutions] 3787 
3866, 3874, 3877, 3893 

Psychiatric Nurses [See Also Mental 
Health Personnel, Nurses] 3553 
Psychiatric Patients [See Also Patients] 
2071, 2082, 2474, 3099, 3102, 3105, 3107, 
3120, 3129, 3131, 3152, 3158, 3159, 3168, 
3169, 3179, 3182, 3195, 3211, 3212, 3216, 
3221, 3224, 3229, 3230, 3234, 3238, 3246, 
3251, 3253, 3254, 3270, 3272, 3274, 3288, 
3289, 3297, 3303, 3469, 3482, 3501, 3533, 
3587, 3600, 3623, 3639, 3646, 3658, 3676, 
3682, 3695, 3701, 3704, 3712, 3714, 3731, 
3751, 3754, 3715, 3829, 3851, 3870, 3879, 
3888 

Psychiatric Social Workers [See Mental 
Health Personnel, Social Workers] 
Psychiatric Training [See Also Clinical 
Methods Training, Higher Education, 
Medical Education] 3053, 3054, 3064, 
3065, 3069, 3086 

Psychiatrists [See Also Mental Health 
Personnel, Physicians] 3053, 3683, 3877 
Psychiatry [See Also Child Psychiatry, 
Community Psychiatry, Disciplines, 
Forensic Psychiatry, ledical Sciences, 
Orthopsychiatry] 2052, 3098, 3108, 3213, 
3487, [n5 3537, 3543, 3575, 3788 
Psychic Energizers [See Imipramine] 
Psychoanalysis [See Also Dream Analy- 
sis, Psychotherapy] 3063, 3504, 3581, 
3781, 3783, 3784, 3785, 3786, 3787, 3789, 
3792, 3793, 3794, 3795, 3796, 3799, 3800, 
3868, 3872, 3876 
Psychoanalysts [See Also Mental Health 
Personnel, Psychotherapists] 3869 
Psychoanalytic In! tion 2790, 2799, 
2833, 2844, 2881, 2942, 2953, 2957, 2961, 
2968, 2972, 2973, 2919, 2988, 3020, 3125, 
3273, 3338, 3339, 3486, 3552, 3563 
Psychoanalytic Personality Factors [See 
Also Ego, Electra comes Ta 
Oedipal Complex, uperego, Incon- 
Ce (Personality Factor)] 2991, 3040 
Psychoanalytic School (Freudian) [See 
Freudian Psychoanalytic School] 
Psychoanalytic 2944, 2996, 3004, 
3020, 3036, 3199, 3313, 3782, 3788, 3790, 
3792, 3896 

Psychoanalytic Therapy [See Psychoana- 


nel ining [See Also Clini- 


'choanalytic 

cal Methods Tones GE 200 NON 
chodi: de eo Dia 

2082, SE, 3064, 3097, 3102, 3127, 
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3131, 3152, 3153, 3158, 3167, 3168, 3174, 
3178, 3179, 3188, 3195, 3197, 3200, 3204, 
3209, 3211, 3217, 3219, 3222, 3233, 3240, 
3252, 3256, 3281, 3286, 3294, 3299, 3321, 
3326, 3328, 3329, 3330, 3335, 3360, 3384, 
3386, 3417, 3442, 3449, 3485, 3486, 3514, 
3530, 3532, 3536, 3565, 3598, 3646, 3653, 
3743, 3797, 3824, 3829, 3873, 3881, 3889, 
3893, 3901, 4113 

Psychodiagnostic Classificat (Proc) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 

Psychodiagnostic Classificat (Taxon) [See 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
Psychodiagnostic Interview [See Diagno- 
sis, Interpersonal Communication, Inter- 
personal Interaction, Interviews, Psy- 
chodiagnosis, Social Behavior, Social 


Interaction] 
Psychodiagnostic Typol 3197, 3260, 
3490, 3494, 3519, 3523, 3528, 3793, 3869, 
3872, 3876 
Psychodrama [See Also H eu- 
De Psychotherapy] 3600, 
Psychodynamics 2680, 3312, 3336 
Psychogenesis [See Also Childhood Play 
Development, Cognitive Development, 
Emotional Development, Intellectual 
Development, Language Development, 
Perceptual Development, Personality 
Development, Psychomotor Develop- 
ment, Psychosocial ^ Development, 
Speech Development] 3371 

Psychogenic Pain [See Pain, Psychoso- 
matic Disorders, Symptoms] 
Psychokinesis [See Extrasensory Percep- 
tion, Parapsychological Phenomena, 
Paraps chology] 
Psycholinguistics [See Also Language, 
Linguistics, Verbal Communication] 
29; 

chological Stress [See Also Stress 

2256, 2301, 2324, 2646, 2859, 3115, 341 
Psychological Terminology [See Also 
Scientific Communication] 3109 
Psychologists [See Also School Psycholo- 
ists] 3053, 3061 

ychology [See Also Applied Psycholo- 
gy, Child Psychology; Clinical Psycholo- 

, Comparative Psychology, Develop- 
mental Psychology, Disciplines, Educa- 
tional Psychology, Gerontology, Indus- 
trial Psychology, Medical EE 
Social Psychology, Social Sciences] 2035, 
2037, 2051, 2056. 2057, 2061, 3951, 3969 
Psychometrics 2065, 2066 
Psychomotor Development [See Also 
Motor Development, Physical Develop- 
ment, Psychogenesis, Speech Develop- 
ment] 2641, 3178 
Psychomotor Processes [See Perceptual 
Motor Processes] 
Psychoneurosis [See Neurosis] » 
Psychopath [See Antisocial Personality] 
Psychopathology [See Also Medical Sci- 
ences, Pathology] 3124, 3163, 3192, 3194, 
3202, 3477, 3653, 3702 
Psychopathy [See Poeun ee 


Psychopharmacology 3050, 3054, 3637, 
3680 

Psychophysics 2058, 2127 
Psychophysiologic Disorders [See Psy- 
chosomatic Disorders] 

Psychophysiology 2197 

Psychosexual Behavior [See Also Exhib- 
itionism, Fetishism, Heterosexuality, 


Homosexuality, Impotence, Male Ho- 
mosexuality, Male Orgasm, Orgasm, 
Pedophilia, Promiscuity, Sex Roles, Sex- 
ual Deviations, Sexual Function Dis- 
turbances, Sexual Intercourse (Human), 
Transsexualism, Transvestism] 2659, 
2713, 2732, 2751, 2755, 2866, 2944, 2991, 
2994, 3026, 3105, 3333, 3591, 3747, 3826, 
3833, 3849 \ 
Psychosis [See Also Acute Psychosis, 
Acute Schizophrenia, Childhood Psy- 
chosis, Childhood ^ Schizophrenia, 
Chronic Psychosis, Chronic Schizophre- 
nia, Early Infantile Autism, Hebephren- 
ic Schizophrenia, Manic Depressive 
Psychosis, Paranoia (Psychosis), Para- 
noid Schizophrenia, Process Psychosis, 
Psychotic Depressive Reaction, Reactive 
Psychosis, Schizophrenia] 3141, 3172, 
3007, 3241, 3296, 3340, 3429 
Psychosocial Development [See Also 
Childhood Play Development, Personal- 
ity Development, Psychos: nesis) 2662, 
2715, 2759, 2763, 2993, 3308, 3883 
Psychosocial Mental Retardation [See 
Mental Retardation] 

Psychosocial Readjustment 3000, 3265, 
3566, 3625, 3649, 3829, 3839, 3853, 3881, 
3899 


Psychosocial Rehabilitation [See Also 
Rehabilitation, Therapeutic ^ Social 
Clubs, Vocational Rehabilitation] 3359, 
3713, 3760, 3829, 3844, 3849, 3851, 3858, 
3859, 3863, 3867, 4072 
Psychosocial Resocialization 3142 
Psychosomatic Disorders [See Also 
Anorexia Nervosa] 3083, 3122, 3126, 
3130, 3154, 3160, 3174, 3184, 3190, 3206, 
3210, 3228, 3232, 3249, 3257, 3261, 3415, 
3510, 3525, 3527, 3530, 3544, 3559, 3574, 
RU ne 3718, 3759, 3834, 3884 
'sychosurgery [See Also Surgery] 3659 
Psychotherapeutic pee [See 
Psychotherapeutic Processes] 
Psychotherapeutic Counseling [See Also 
Conjoint Therapy, Family Therapy, 
Psychotherapy] 3602 
Psychotherapeutic Intervention Tech [See 
Crisis Intervention] 
Psychotherapeutic Methods 
chotherapeutic Techniques] 
chotherapeutic Outcomes 35 13, 3570, 
zeg 3608, 3624, 3726, 3737, 3748, 3781, 


[See Psy- 


Psychotherapeutic Processes [See Also 
Countertransference, Psychotherapeutic 
Resistance, Psychotherapeutic Transfer- 
ence] 3090, 3261, 3505, 4556, 3560, 3570, 
3572, 3576, 3580, 3581, 3588, 3604, 3609, 
3612, 3613, 3615, 3616, 3620, 3621, 3711, 
3736, 3778, 3795, 3796, 3798, 3811, 3820 
Psychotherapeutic Resistance [See Also 
Psychotherapeutic Processes} 3558, 3797 
Psychotherapeutic Techniques [See Also 
Dream Analysis, Ps chodrama] 3184, 
3498, 3521, 3524, 3548, 3552, 3554, 3561, 
3562, 3564, 3566, 3568, 3569, 3571, 3573, 
3577, 3579, 3583, 3586, 3593, 3595, 3599, 
3607, 3609, 3613, 3617, 3618, 3619, 3677, 
3759, 3772, 3782, 3843 
Psychotherapeutic Transference [See 
Also E eg eutic Processes] 3555, 
3565, 3581, 3789, Dë 3800 
Psy ists [See Also Mental 
Health Personnel, Psychoanalysts] 3093 
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Psychotherapy [See Also Brief Psychoth- 
erapy, Child Psychotherapy, Conjoint 
Therapy, Dream Analysis, Family Ther- 
apy, Gestalt Therapy, Group Psychoth- 
erapy, Hypnotherapy, Individual Psy- 
chotherapy, Marathon Group Therapy, 
Play Therapy, Psychoanalysis, Psycho- 
drama, Psychotherapeutic Counseling, 
Reality Therapy, Therapeutic Commu- 
nity, Transactional Analysis] 2962, 3063, 
3249, 3511, 3525, 3547, 3549, 3565, 3567, 
3578, 3585, 3590, 3591, 3592, 3597, 3601, 
3604, 3610, 3730, 3860 

Psychotherapy Training [See Also Clini- 
cal Methods Training] 3063, 3078 
Psychotic Depressive Reaction [See Also 
Affective Disturbances, Depression (E- 
motion), Emotional States, Psychosis] 
3140, 3198 

Psychotomimetic Drugs [See Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide] 

Puberty 2354, 2373, 2680 

Pubescence [See Sexual Development] 
Public Attitudes [See Public Opinion] 
Public Health Service Nurses [See Also 
Government Personnel, Nurses] 3840 
Public Health Services [See Also Com- 
munity Services] 3488, 3489, 3496, 3500, 
3503, 3507, 3508, 3509, 3546 

Public Opinion 2808, 3413 

Public Relations 4200 

Public Speaking [See Also Language, 
Verbal Communication] 3744 

Public Transportation [See Community 
Facilities, Transportation] 

Puerto Rico 2064, 2793 

Pulmonary Tuberculosis [See Also Bac- 
terial Disorders, Tuberculosis] 3447 
Pulse (Arterial) [See Arterial Pulse] 
Punishment [See Also Reinforcement 
d 2521, 2550, 2551, 2654, 2672, 3716, 
Pupil (Eye) [See Also Eye (Anatomy)] 
2360 


GE Dilation 2211, 2297, 2360, 2970, 


Puppies [See Dogs] 
Puromycin [See Amines, Antibiotics} 
Pyramidal Tracts [See Central Nervous 
System, Nervous System, Spinal Cord] 
Pyramidotomy [See Surgery] 

Pyromania [See Mania] 


Q Sort Testing Technique [See i 
Methods] re we Pe 
Quadruplets [See Family Members, Mul- 
tiple Births, Siblings] 

Quails [See Birds, ertebrates] 
Quartimax Rotation [See Factor Analy- 


Sis, Statistical Analysis, Statistical Meas- 
urement] 


Questionnaires 2840, 4217 
Questionnaires (Attitude) [See Attitude 
GE 
uestionnaires (Opinii i 
Measures (Opinion) [See Attitude 
uestionnaires (Personali - 
sonality Me MESES: 
Quinidine [See Alkaloids] 
DT [See Alkaloids, Analgesic 
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Rabbits [See Also Mammals, Verteb- 
rates] 2318, 2377, 2419, 2456, 2464, 2472, 
2548 

Race (Anthropological) [See Also Cauca- 
sians, Negroes] 2802, 4027 

Race Attitudes [See Also Racism] 2798, 
2856, 2860 

Racial Differences 2782, 2869, 3193, 
3323, 3907 

Racial Discrimination 2781 

Racial Integration [See Also Social Proc- 
esses] 4181 

Racism [See Also Race Attitudes] 2791 
Radical Movements 3508 

Radiculitis [See Nervous System Disor- 
ders] 

Radio [See Audiovisual Communications 
Media, Communications Media, Tele- 
communications Media] 

Radiology [See Also Disciplines, Medical 
Sciences] 3452 

Rage [See Anger] 

Railroad Trains 2134, 4223 

Rams [See Sheep] 

Rank Difference Correlation [See Statis- 
tical Correlation] 

Rank Order Correlation [See Statistical 
Correlation] 

Rape [See Antisocial Behavior, Behavior 
Disorders, Crime, Psychosexual Behav- 
ior, Sexual Intercourse (Human)] 

Rapid Eye Movement [See Eye Move- 
ments] 

Rapid Eye Movement Sleep [See REM 


Sleep] 

Rapport [See Interpersonal Attraction] 
Rat Learning 2401, 2426, 2443, 2547, 
2563, 2568, 2575 


Rate (Heart) [See Heart Rate] 

Rating 2080, 2109, 2151, 2887 

Rating Scales 2085, 2106, 3128, 3377, 
3935, 3945, 4113, 4173 7 
Ratio Reinforcement [See Fixed Ratio 
Reinforcement] 

Ratiocination [See Logical Thinking] 
Rationalization [See Defense Mecha- 
nisms] 

Rats [See Also Mammals, Norway Rats, 
Rodents, Vertebrates] 2336, 2349, 2351, 
2354, 2363, 2372, 2373, 2376, 2383, 2385, 
2387, 2388, 2391, 2392, 2393, 2395, 2396, 
2399, 2401, 2403, 2406, 2407, 2409, 2410, 
2413, 2414, 2421, 2422, 2426, 2429, 2431, 
2433, 2434, 2437, 2442, 2443, 2448, 2449, 
2450, 2452, 2454, 2457, 2461, 2464, 2465, 
2471, 2473, 2475, 2478, 2481, 2483, 2484, 
2486, 2490, 2495, 2496, 2505, 2513, 2518, 
2521, 2523, 2524, 2532, 2533, 2539, 2541, 
2543, 2545, 2546, 2547, 2549, 2552, 2553, 
2554, 2559, 2561, 2567, 2568, 2587, 2598, 
2600, 2628 

Rauwolfia [See Sedatives] 

Ravens ive Matrices [See Also 
Intelligence Measures] 2075, 3270, 4100 
Reaction (Drugs) [See Drug Adverse 
Reactions] 

Reaction Formation [See Defense Mech- 
anisms] 

Reaction Time [See Also Response Par- 
ameters] 2112, 2113, 2117, 2157, 2164, 
2218, 2219, 2222, 2276, 2298, 2328, 2436, 
2528, 2749, 2921, 3101, 3381 


Reactions To Crisis [See Stress Reac- 
tions] 
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Reactive Depression [See Also Affective 

Disturbances, Depression (Emotion), 

Emotional States] 3143 

Reactive Psychosis [See Also Psychosis] 

2723, 3244, 3245 

Reacti Schizophrenia [See Reactive 

Psychosis, Schizophrenia] 

Readaptation [See Adaptation] 

Reading [See Also Oral Reading] 2196, 

2247, 4216 

Reading Ability 3358, 4034, 4071 

Reading Achievement [See Also Aca- 

demic Achievement, Achievement] 3967, 

3994, 4014, 4021, 4046, 4068, 4081 

Reading Comprehension [See Also Com- 
rehension] 2960, 3967, 4066 

Reading Disabilities [See Also Dyslexia] 

3119, 3366, 4061 

Reading Education [See Also Curricu- 

lum, Language Arts Education] 3994, 

4063, 4073, 4081 

Reading Materials [See Also Instruction- 

al Media, Teaching] 3086 

Measures 4021 


Speed 3967, 4066 
justment (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 
al Readjustment] 
Readmission (Hospital) [See Hospital 
Admission] 
Realism (Philosophy) [See Philosophies] 
Reality 3560, 3792 
Reality Therapy [See Also Psychothera- 
gl 3550 

easoning [See Also Cognitive Process- 
es, Inductive Deductive Reasoning, In- 
ference, Thinking] 2242, 2244, 3460, 
3914 
Rebuttal 
Reply] 
Recall (Dreams) [See Dream Recall] 
Recall (Learning) [See Also Free Recall, 
Retention] 2261, 2270, 2278, 2282, 2284, 
2286, 2292, 2658, 3380, 3395 
E (Neural) [See Neural Recep- 
ors 
Recidivism [See Also Antisocial Behav- 
ior, Behavior Disorders] 3281 
Reciprocal Inhibition Therapy [See Also 
Behavior Modification, Behavior Thera- 
pyl 374s 

eciprocity [See i i 
va y [See Also Social Behavior] 
Recognition (Learning) [See Also Reten- 
tion] 2234, 2250, 2251, 2255, 2274, 2278, 
2289, 2540, 2642, 4034 
SE (Learning) [See Reten- 
Reconstructive Psych a 
GH ychotherapy [See Psy: 
Recorders (Tape) [See Tape Recorders] 
Recovery (Disorders) 3322, 3832 
Recreation [See Also Sports] 3398, 3950 
Recreation Therapy [See Also Art Thera- 
pyi Dance Therapy, Music Therapy] 


[See Professional Criticism 


Recruitment 
Recruitment] 
Reductionism [See Philosophies] 
Reenlistment (Military) [See Military 
Enlistment] 

Reflex (Conditioned) [See Conditioned 
Responses] 

Reflexes [See Also Eyeblink Reflex, 
Orienting Reflex, Startle Reflex] 2436 


(Military) [See Military 
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Reformatories [See Correctional Institu- 
tions] 

Refraction Errors [See Errors] 

Regression (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Also Defense Mechanisms] 3172 
Rehabilitation [See Also Drug Rehabili- 
tation, Psychosocial Rehabilitation, Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation] 3082, 3434, 
3842, 3843 

Rehabilitation (Drug) [See Drug Rehabil- 
itation] 

Rehabilitation (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 
chosocial Rehabilitation] 

Rehabilitation (Vocational) [See Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation] 

Rehabilitation Centers [See Sheltered 
Workshops] 

Reinforcement [See Also Differential 
Reinforcement, Fixed Interval Rein- 
forcement, Fixed Ratio Reinforcement, 
Negative Reinforcement, Positive Rein- 
forcement, Praise, Primary Reinforce- 
ment, Punishment, Reinforcement 
Amounts, Reinforcement Schedules, Re- 
wards, Secondary Reinforcement, Self 
Reinforcement, ial Reinforcement, 
Variable Interval Reinforcement, Verbal 
Reinforcement] 2264, 2305, 2487, 2508, 
2530, 2534, 2553, 2570, 2571, 2587, 2710, 
3009, 3011, 3752, 3780 

Reinforcement Amounts [See Also Rein- 
forcement] 2507, 2545, 2565 
Reinforcement Schedules [See Also 
Fixed Interval Reinforcement, Fixed 
Ratio Reinforcement, Reinforcement, 
Variable Interval Reinforcement] 2084, 
2263, 2276, 2294, 2399, 2427, 2506, 2511, 
2513, 2514, 2517, 2519, 2537, 2543, 2544, 
2547, 2556, 2557, 2565, 2566, 2568, 2570, 
3364, 3746, 3764 

Relapse (Disorders) 3668 

Relations (Peer) [See Peer Relations] 
Relationship Therapy [See Psychothera- 


eene Therapy [See Systematic De- 
sensitization Therapy] den 
Reliability (Statistical) [See Statistical 
Reliability] (273 
Reliability (Test) [See Test jn) 
Religion [See Also Related Terms] 2777 
Religiosity [See Also Religon Beliefs] 
2786, 2792, 2853, 3031, 316: t 
Religious Affiliation [See Also Judaism, 
Protestantism, Religious Beliefs, Roman 
Catholicism, Zen Buddhism] 2789, 4160, 
4209 ; 
Religious Beliefs [See Also , Judaism, 
Protestantism, Religiosity, Religious Af- 
filiation, Roman Catholicism, Zen Bud- 
dhism] 2801, 2803, 2826, 2847, 3160 
Religious Education 2785, 2795, 2800, 
3989, 3990 T . 
Religious Personnel [See Ministers (Reli- 
gion), Missionaries, Nuns, Priests, Semi- 
narians] 
Religious 
Prayer! bau 
SE Prejudices [See Prejudice, So- 
cial E SE 

REM Dreams 

REM Sleep [See Also Sleep! 2461, 3104, 
3231, 3266, 3664 : 

Remedial Lee pe seal 
Remembering [See Retention], 

Reply (To Professional Criticism) [See 
Professional Criticism Reply] 


Practices [See Meditation, 
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Repression (Defense Mechanism) [See 

Also Defense Mechanisms] 3005 

Repression Sensitization Scale [See Also 

Personality Measures] 2074 

Reptiles [See Lizards, Snakes, Verteb- 

rates] 

Republican Party [See Political Parties] 

Research [See Experimentation] 

Esp Design [See Experimental De- 

sign 

Research Methods [See Methodology] 

Resentment [See ARUM 

Reserpine [See Also Alkaloids, Neuro- 

leptic Drugs, Sedatives, Tranquilizing 

Drugs] 3659, 3693 

Residence Halls [See Dormitories] 

Residential Care Attendants [See Attend- 

ants (Institutions)] 

Residential Care Institutions [See Also 

Hospitals, Nursing Homes, Psychiatric 

Hospitals] 2739, ad, 2761, 2762, 3051, 

3073, 3287, 3860, 3871, 3880, 3883 

Resistance (Psychotherapeutic) [See Psy- 

chotherapeutic Resistance] 

Resistance (Skin) [See Skin Resistance] 

Resocialization (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 

chosocial Resocialization] 

Resource Teachers [See Educational 

Personnel, Teachers] 

Respiration 2352, 2359. 

Respiration Stimulating Drugs [See 

Drugs] 

Respiratory Distress [See Hyperventila- 

tion, Symptoms] 

Respiratory Tract Disorders [See Asth- 

mar Hyperventilation, Pulmonary Tu- 

berculosis] 

Respondent Conditioning [See Classical 

Conditioning] 

Response Amplitude [See Response Par- 

ameters] 

Response Bias 2286, 3017 

Response Duration [See Response Par- 

ameters] 

Response Frequency [See Also Response 

Parameters] 2040 

Response Generalization [See Also Re- 
nse Parameters] 2273 

+ pastels Lag [See Reaction Time] 

[See Also Response 


Lj 
Response Late 
Së 2231, 2298, 


Parameters] 2182, 2211, 
2463, 3406 
Response Parameters [See Also Interres- 
onse Time, Reaction Time, Response 
requency, Response Generalization, 
Response Latency, Response Set] 2226, 
253 
Response Probability [See Probability, 
Response Parameters] 
Response Set [See Also Response Par- 
ameters] 2199 
Response Speed [See Reaction Time] 
Response Time [See Reaction Time] 
Response Variability [See Response Par- 
ameters] " y 
Responses [See Conditioned Emotional 
Responses, Conditioned Responses, 
Conditioned Suppression, Emotional 
Responses, Mediated Responses, Orient- 
ing esponses] 
Responsibility 2068, 2722 


Restlessness [See Emotional States, 
Symptoms] 
Retardation (Mental) [See Mental Retar- 


dation] 


Retarded (Mentally) [See Mentally Re- 

tarded] 

Retarded Speech Development [See 

Speech Disorders] i 

Retention [See Also Recall (Learning), 

Recognition (Learning)] 2121, 2285, 

2288, 2411, 2414, 2536, 3955, 3957, 3958, 

3983, 4052 

Retention Measures [See Free Recall, 

Recall (Learning), Recognition (Learn- 

in, 

Relatar Formation [See Brain, Central 

Nervous System, Nervous System] 

Retina {See Also Cones (Eye), Eye 

eene, Rods (Eye)] 2344, 2350, 
358, 2429, 2485, 2606 

Retinal Image 2182, 2186, 2193 

Retirement 2752, 2771 

Retroactive Inhibition [See Also Interfer- 

ence (Learning)] 3955, 4055, 

Reversal Shift Learning [See Also Con- 
E Learning] 2426, 2563, 2564, 2694, 
187 


Review (Of Literature) [See Literature 
Review] 

Rewards [See Also Reinforcement] 2654, 
2672, 2873, 4001 

Rh Incompatibility [See Immunologic 
Disorders} 

Rheoencephalography [See Diagnosis, 
Electrophysiology, Medical Diagnosis] 
Rhythm Method [See Family Planning] 
Ribonuclease [See Enzymes] 

Ribonucleic Acid [See Also Nucleic 
Acids] 2381, 2452 

Ribs [See Musculoskeletal System] 
Rigidity (Personality) [See Also Person- 
ality Traits] 3024 

Riots [See Also Aggressive Behavior, 
Collective Behavior, "Conflict, Interper- 
sonal Interaction, Social Behavior, So- 
cial Interaction] 2806 

aut Taking [See Also Social Behavior] 


Ritalin [See Methylphenidate] 

Rites Of Passage [See Sociocultural 
Factors] 

Rivalry [See Interpersonal Interaction, 
cial Behavior, Social Interaction] 
RNA (Ribonucleic Acid) [See Ribonu- 
cleic Acid] 

Robbery [See Theft] 

pomis [See Also Birds, Vertebrates] 


Rocking (Body) [See Body Rocking] 

Roa uM Frame Rt [See Also Perceptu- 
a easures, Personality Mi 

2062, 2279, 3003 7 ee 
Rodents [See Also Gerbils, Guinea Pigs, 
Hamsters, Mammals, Mice, Norwa: 
E Rats, Squirrels, Vertebrates] 2344, 


Rods (Eye) [See Also Eye (Anatomy), 
ervous System, Neurons, Photorecep- 
tors, Retina, Senso: Neurons] 2204 
Roentgenography [See Diagnosis, Medi- 
cal Diagnosis, Pneumoencephalo, raphy] 
Role (Counselor) [See Counselor ole] 
Role Conflicts 3124, 4166 
Role Expectations 2740, 2744, 2868, 4038 
Role Perception 2792, 2836, 3061, 4038 
Role SH 3049, 3777 
ee Also Pare 
Rote de ntal Role, Sex 
‘oman Catholicism [See Also Religiou 
Affiliation, Religious Belit] 2794 gon 
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Roommates [See Students] " 
Rorschach Test [See Also Personality 
Measures, Projective Personality Meas- 
ures, Projective Techniques] 2063, 3155, 
3330 

Rotary Pursuit [See Perceptual Motor 
Processes, Tracking] 

ROTC Students Bee College Students, 
Government Personnel, Military Person- 
nel, Students, Volunteer Military Per- 
sonnel] 

Rotter Intern Extern Locus Cont Scal 
[See Also Personality Measures] 2926, 
3014, 3017 

RT (Response) [See Reaction Time] 
Rubella [See Viral Disorders] 

Rulon Test [See Nonparametric Statisti- 
cal Tests, Statistical Analysis, Statistical 
Tests] 

Running [See Also Motor Performance, 
Motor Processes] 2547, 2553 

Rural Environments [See Also Environ- 
ment, Social Environments] 2713, 3500, 
3937 


Saccharin 2363, 2533 
Sacral Spinal Cord [See Central Nervous 
System, Nervous System, Spinal Cord] 
Sadistic Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 
Sadomasochism [See Masochism] 
Sadomasochistic Personality [See Maso- 
chistic Personality, Personality Disor- 
ders] 
Safety [See Air Traffic Control] 
Salamanders [See Amphibia, Verteb- 
rates] J 
AES [See Also Employee Benefits] 
Sales Personnel [See Business And 
Industrial Personnel 
Saliva [See Body Fluids] 
Salivary Glands [See Glands] 
Salmon [See Fishes, Vertebrates] 
Sanatoriums [See Hospitals, Residential 
Care Institutions] 
Sarcomas [See Neo lasms] 
Satiation 2410, 2553, 3457 
Satisfaction [See Also Job Satisfaction, 
Need Satisfaction] 2756, 2757 
FETE (Attitude) [See Attitude Meas- 
ures 
Scales (Intelligence) [See Intelligence 
Measures] 
aa (Interest) [See Interest Invento- 
ries 
Scales (Personality) [See Personality 
ues 

(Rating) [See Rating Scales 
Scaling (Testing) 2073, 2 57, 3 

RO 2) 006, 3016 


S 
Schedules] SC 


ules (Reinforcement) (ei in- 
forcement Schedules Ee 


Schizoid Personali i 
Die ity [See Personality 

hrenia [See Also Acute i- 
Zophrenia, Childhood Se 
Chronic Schizophrenia, Hebephrenic 
Schizophrenia, Paranoid Schizophrenia. 
Psychosis] 2386, 2723, 3031, 3084, 3123, 
3134, 3137, 3139, 3140, 3141, 3146, 3148, 
3151, 3155, 3159, 3167, 3183, 3185, 3188 
3188, 3198, 3205, 3222, 3230, 3236, 3237. 
3244, 3245, 3268, 3271, 3275, 3280, 3429, 
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3552, 3604, 3609, 3626, 3629, 3633, 3639, 
3652, 3655, 3668, 3687, 3700, 3719, 3711, 
3800, 3864, 3881 

Schizophrenogenic Family [See Also 
Family Structure] 3155, 3267, 3275 
Schizophrenogenic Mothers [See Family 
Members, Mothers, Parents] 

Scholastic Achievement [See Academic 
Achievement] 

Scholastic Aptitude [See Academic Apti- 
tude 

Geet Achievement [See Academic 
Achievement] 

School Adjustment 2720, 3915, 4036, 
4044, 4051, 4105 

School Administration [See Educational 
Administration] 

School Administrators [See Also Educa- 
tional Personnel] 3930, 4017 

School Age Children [See Also Children] 
2079, 2190, 2243, 2249, 2252, 2262, 2269, 
2273, 2637, 2646, 2650, 2651, 2652, 2654, 
2655, 2658, 2663, 2664, 2665, 2667, 2670, 
2672, 2674, 2675, 2678, 2681, 2687, 2689, 
2690, 2693, 2694, 2695, 2697, 2698, 2719, 
2963, 2985, 2997, 3033, 3039, 3046, 3149, 
3177, 3242, 3259, 3284, 3324, 3333, 3355, 
3362, 3365, 3369, 3375, 3380, 3386, 3388, 
3390, 3393, 3395, 3396, 3397, 3399, 3406, 
3408, 3420, 3438, 3442, 3455, 3471, 3484, 
3690, 3717, 3729, 3764, 3779, 3856, 3915, 
3935, 3943, 3949, 4027, 4029, 4061, 4063, 
4071, 4084, 4085, 4087, 4088, 4094, 4107, 
4118, 4124 

School Counselors [See Also Counselors, 
Educational Personnel] 4093, 4102, 4109, 
4111, 4117 

School Dropouts [See Also Dropouts] 
3982, 4116 ; 
School Environment [See Also Environ- 
ment, Social Environments] 2701, 3977, 
4015, 4036 

School Facilities [See Dormitories] ) 
School Integration (Racial) [See Racial 
Integration, Social Processes] 

School Learning 2880, 3958, 3996, 4020, 
4041, 4045, 4074 

School Nurses [See Educational Person- 
nel, Nurses] 
School Organization [See Educational 
Administration] 

ons Phobia [See Also Phobias] 3252, 
School Principals [See Educational Per- 
sonnel, School Administrators] 

School Psychologists [See Also Educa- 
tional Personnel, Mental Health Person- 
nel, Psychologists] 3070, 4106 

School Psychology [See Applied Psychol- 
ogy, Disciplines, Educational Psycholo- 
gi Psychology, Social Sciences] 

| Superintendents [See Educational 

Personnel, School Administrators] 
Schools [See Also Colleges, Elementary 
Schools, High Schools] 3943 

Science (Social) [See Social Sciences] 
Science Education [See Also Curriculum] 
2242, 3963, 3975, 4028, 4040 
Scientific Communication [See Also Pro- 
fessional Meetings And Symposia, Psy- 
chological Terminology] 2028, 2037, 
2865, 3510, 3515 
Scientific Methods [See Experimental 
Methods] 
Scientists [See Also Related Terms] 
4148, 4166 
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Pi 
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Sclera [See Eye (Anatomy)] 

Sclerosis (Nervous System) [See Multiple 
Sclerosis, Nervous System Disorders] 
Scopolamine [See Also  Alkaloids, 
Amines, Analgesic Drugs, Cholinergic 
Blocking Drugs, Sedatives] 2431, 2447, 
2462 

Scopolamine Hydrobromide [See Scopo- 
lamine] 

Scores (Test) [See Test Scores] 

Scoring (Testing) 2081, 2093, 3485 
Scotland 3 
Scotopic Stimulation [See Also Illumina- 
tion, Visual Stimulation] 2203 

Scratching [See Symptoms] 

Sculpturing [See Art 

Sea Gulls [See Birds, Vertebrates] 

Seals (Animal) [See Mammals, Verteb- 
rates] 

Seasonal Variations [See Also Environ- 
mental Effects] 3278 

Secobarbital [See Also Hypnotic Drugs, 
Sedatives] 2 
Seconal [See S 
Secondary 
Secondary Reinforcement [See Also Re- 
inforcement] 3987 

Secretarial Personnel [See Also Business 
And Industrial Personnel] 3817 
Secretarial Skills [See Clerical Secretari- 


Sectioning (L 
Sedatives [See Also Atropine, Chlorpro- 
mazine, Haloperidol, Phenobarbital, 
Reserpine, Scopolamine, Secobarbital, 
Thalidomide] 3658 
Segregation (Racial) [See Racial Integra- 
tion] 
Selected Readings 2060, 2065, 2156, 
2314, 2315, 2339, 2643, 2649, 2730, 2787, 
2820, 285 7, 2981, 3019, 3328, 3373, 
3732, 3781, 3922, 4072, 4132 
Selection (Personnel) [See 
Selection] 
SC Breeding [See Animal Breed- 
8. 
Self Actualization 2872, 2877, 3005, 3011, 
3036, 3044, 4150 
Self Assessment [See Self Evaluation] 
Self Concept [See Also Self Esteem] 
2068, 2076, 2639, 2657, 2698, 2699, 2701, 
2702, 2703, 2706, 2709, 2748, 2750, 2775, 
2818, 2872, 2995, 2998, 3031, 3041, 3043, 
3195, 3197, 3236, 3282, 3283, 3447, 3519, 
3598, 3726, 3846, 3859, 3894, 4064, 4110 
Self Confidence [See Self Esteem] 
Self Control [See Personality Traits] 
Self Disclosure 2735, 2899 
Self Esteem [See Also Self Concept] 
2658, 3031, 3033, 3039, 3542, 3566, 3754, 
ane 3943 
elf Evaluation [See Also Evaluation 
2703, 2937, 2940, 2983, 3193, 3195, ve 
Self Image [See Self Concept] 
Self Mutilation [See Also Behavior 
Disorders] 3260, 3293, 3299, 3337 
Sar Perception 2708, 2756, 2907, 2934, 
995, 3043, 3047, 3372, 3401, 3602, 3749, 
3943, 4184 
Self Realization [See Self Actualization] 
Self Reinforcement [See Also Reinforce- 
ment] 2553, 3009, 3735, 4056 
Self Respect [See Self Esteem] 


Personnel 
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Self Stimulation [See Also Stimulati 

EE 
- . » 3538, 3540, e 

3722. 3764 3541, 3721, 

Selfishness [See Personality Traits] 

Semantic Differential 2766, 2992, 3001 

Semantic Generalization [See Cognitive 

Processes] 

Semantics [See Also Language, Linguis- 

tics, Verbal Communication] 2196, 2232, 

2234, 2283, 3528 

Seminarians [See Also Students] 2785, 

2800 

Seminaries [See Schools] 

Senescence [See Aged] 

Senile Dementia {Bee Also Brain Disor- 

ders, Central Nervous System Disorders, 

Nervous System Disorders, Organic 

Brain Syndromes] 3429 

Senile Psychosis [See Brain Disorders, 

Central Nervous System Disorders, 

Nervous System Disorders, Organic 

Brain Syndromes, Psychosis, Senile De- 

mentia] 

Senior Citizens [See Aged] 

Sensation [See Perception] 


Sense Organ Di [See Anosmia, 
Color Blindness, Motion Sickness, Nys- 
tagmus] 


Sense Organs [See Cochlea, Cones 

(Eye), Eye (Anatomy), Pupil (Eye), 

Retina, Rods (Eye), Vestibular Appara- 

tus] 

Sensitivity (Personality) [See Personality 

Traits] 

Sensitivity Training 2872, 2877, 3917, 

4142, 4150 

Sensory Adaptation [See Also Adapta- 

tion, Dark Adaptation, Onnink Reflex, 

Oeming Responses, Thresholds] 2139, 
5, 


2161, 2185, 2201, 2205, 2207, 2330, 2609, 
2613 
Sensory ivation 2406, 2630 


Sensory Feedback [See Auditory Feed- 
back, Feedback] 
Sensory Handicaps (Attit Toward) 4155 
Sensory Motor Processes [See Perceptual 
Motor Processes] 
Sensory Neurons [See Also Cones (Eye), 
Nervous System, Neurons, Rods (Eye)] 
2329, 2331 
Sentence ion [See Compre- 
hension] 
Sentence Structure [See Also Language, 
Linguistics, Syntax, Verbal Communica- 
tion] 2686 re 
Sentences [See Language, Linguistics, 
Verbal Communication] i 
tion Anxiety [See Also Anxiety] 
2728, 3586 " 
Sephardim [See Ji udaism] 
Septum (Brain) Lesions 
sions] E 
Serial Anticipation C. (Learni mg ) [See Serial 
arning, Verb: rning 
seul eer [See Also ‘Verbal Learn- 
ing] 2130, 2271, 2284, 2426 ; 
Seriousness [Ses Personally Traits] = 
Serotonin [See Also ines, Vasocon- 
strictor Duo 2356, 2420, 2430, 2442, 
3129, 3623, 3647, 3684 4 
Serotonin ists [See Also Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide] Sc 
Serpasil [See Reserpine 
Serum SE [See Blood Serum] 
Serum Albumin [See Proteins] 


[See Brain Le- 
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Servicemen [See Military Personnel] 
pm (Income) [See Socioeconomic Sta- 
US | 
Set (Response) [See Response Set] 
Severely Mentally Retarded [See Also 
Handicap Mentally Retarded] 3414, 
3776, 4062, 4069, 4088 

Sex Chromosome Disorders [See Chro- 
mosome Disorders, Turners Syndrome] 
Sex Chromosomes [See Chromosomes] 
Sex Differences (Animal) [See Animal 
Sex Differences] 

Sex Differences (Human) [See Human 
Sex Differences] 

Sex Differentiation Disorders [See Geni- 
tal Disorders] 

Sex Drive [See Motivation] 

Sex Education [See Also Curriculum, 
Health Education] 3120 

Sex Hormones [See Androgens, Estra- 
diol, Estrogens, Hormones, Progester- 
one, Testosterone] 

Sex Identity [See Sex Roles] 

Sex Linked Developmental Differences 
[See Also Human Sex Differences] 2651, 
2655, 2662, 2681, 2690, 2704, 2719, 2727, 
2733, 2735, 2999 

Sex Roles [See Also Psychosexual Be- 
havior, Roles] 2072, 2689, 2701, 2712, 
2816, 2817, 2818, 2820, 2829, 2835, 2866, 
2868, 2908, 2994, 3052, 3124, 3263, 3302, 
3763, 3894, 4024, 4110, 4146, 4190 
Sexual Abstinence [See Psychosexual 
Behavior] 

Sexual Arousal [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 

Sexual Attitudes 2659, 3120 

Sexual Behavior [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 

Sexual Delinquency [See Promiscuity] 
Sexual Development [See Also Physical 
Development] 2589, 2704, 2843 

Sexual Deviations [See Also Exhibition- 
ism, Fetishism, Homosexuality, Male 
Homosexuality, Pedophilia, Psychosexu- 
al Behavior, Transsexualism, Transves- 
tism] 3339 
Sexual Disorders (Physiological) [See 
Genital Disorders} 

Sexual Fetishism [See Fetishism] 

Sexual Function Disturbances [See Also 
Impotence, Psychosexual Behavior] 
3479, 3561, 3591 

Sexual Intercourse (Human) [See Also 
Psychosexual Behavior] 3772 " 
Sexual Masochism [See Masochism, 
Psychosexual Behavior, Sexual Devia- 
tions d 
SE Receptivity (Animal) [See Animal 
Sexual Receptivity] 

Sexual Sadism [See Psychosexual Behav- 
ior, Sexual Deviations] 

Sexual S: m [See Psychosexu- 
al Behavior, nd Deviations) 
Sexuality [See Also Personalit 
2655, 2659, 2991, 2994, 2996, 3026 
Shamanism [See Religious Affiliation, 
Religious Beliefs] 

Shame [See Guilt] 

Shape Perception [See Form And Shape 
Perception] 

Sheep [See Also Mammals, Vertebrates] 
2390 
Sheltered Workshops 4202 
Shock [See Also Symptoms] 2293, 2295, 
2447, 2500, 2551, 2567, 2600, 2601 


Traits] 


Shock Therapy [See Electroconvulsive 
Shock Therapy] x 
Shock Units [See Apparatus, Stimulators 
(Apparatus)] ds " 
Shoplifting [See Antisocial Behavior, 
Behavior Disorders, Crime, Theft] 
Shopping [See Consumer Behavior] 
Shopping Centers [See Community Fa- 
cilities] 
Short Term Memory [See Also Memory] 
2225, 2267, 2284, 2288, 2290, 2480, 2529, 
2642, 2615, 3318 : 
Short Term Psychotherapy [See Brief 
Ee ? : 
Shoshone Indians [See American Indi- 
ans] 
Shoulder (Anatomy) [See Musculoskele- 
tal System] 
Shuttle Box Grids [See Apparatus] 
Shuttle Box Hurdles [See Apparatus] 
Shuttle Boxes [See Apparatus] 
Sibling Relations [See Family Relations] 
Siblings [See Also Family Members, 
Heterozygotic Twins, Mare 
Twins, Multiple Births] 3250, 3478 
Sickness (Motion) [See Motion Sickness] 
Side Effects (Drug) [See Also Drug 
Addiction, Drug Adverse Reactions, 
Drug Dependency, Drug Effects, Heroin 
Addiction] 2468, 2476, 3627, 3640, 3673, 
3674, 3687, 3693, 3701, 3702 
Sight Vocabulary [See Language, Verbal 
Communication, Vocabulary] 
Sign Language [See Also Langua: e, 
Verbal Communication} 2945, KH 
aen 2967, 2971, 2974, 2976, 3091, 3350, 
7. 


Sign Test [See Nonparametric Statistical 
Tests, Statistical Analysis, Statistical 
Tests] 

Signal Detection (Perception) 2112, 
2127, 2134, 2170, 2278, 2289, 2628 

Signal Intensity [See Stimulus Intensity] 
Significance (Statistical) [See Statistical 
Rn 

Silent Reading [See Readin, ] 

Similarity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Simi- 
larity] 


Simple Schizophrenia [See Psychosis, 
Schizophrenia] 

Simulation [See Also Computer Simula- 
tion, Heuristic Modeling, Mathematical 
Modeling, Simulation Games, Stochastic 
Modeling] 2874, 3235 

Simulation: Games [See Also Games, 
Simulation] 2905 

Simulators [See Simulation] 

Sin [See Religious Beliefs] 

Sincerity [Sec Personality Traits] 

Single Persons 2751 

Sisters [See Family Members, 
RES Personality Factors 

ee Also Personality Measures 
Tes y ] 3010, 
Sixteen PF Questionnaire [See Sixteen 
Personality Factors Question] 
Size (Apparent) [See Apparent Size] 
Size (Group) [See Group Size] 
Size Discrimination [See Also A arent 
Size, Spatial Perception] 2130, 32. 

ticism [See Philosophies] 

kewed Distribution [See Frequency 
Distribution, Statistical Analysis, Statis- 
tical Measurement] 


, Siblings} 
ion 
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Skilled Industrial Workers [See Blue 
Collar Workers, Business And Industrial 
Personnel] 

Skills [See Ability] d 

Skin Conduction [See Skin Resistance] 
Skin Disorders [See E 
Skin Electrical Properties [See Also Skin 
Resistance] 2340 i 

Skin Potential [See Electrophysiology, 
Skin Electrical ope 
Skin Resistance [See Also Electrophy- 
siology, Skin Electrical Properties] 2320, 
2367 

Skin Temperature [See Also Body Temp- 
erature] 2132 

Skinner Boxes [See Apparatus] 

Skull [See Musculoskeletal SEI 
Slang [See Language, Verbal Communi- 
cation, Vocabula I 

Sleep [See Also REM Sleep] 2342, 2348, 
2356, 2368, 2420, 2435, 2444, 3100, 3237, 
3238, 3288, 3441, 3656 

Sleep Deprivation 3207 

Sleep Disorders [See Also Insomnia, 
Sleepwalking] 3095, 3100, 3207, 3264, 
364 


Sleep Inducing Drugs [See Hypnotic 
Drugs] 

Sleep Treatment [See Ge Therapy] 
E [See Also Sleep Disorders] 
Slow Learners [See Handicapped] 

Slums [See Poverty Areas] 

rg Perception [Scc Olfactory Percep- 
tion 
Smiles [See Also Nonverbal Communi- 
cation] 3750 

Smoking (Cigarettes) [See Tobacco 
Smoking] 

SC (Tobacco) [See Tobacco Smok- 
ing 

Snails [See Invertebrates, Mollusca] 
Snake Phobia [See Ophidiophobia] 
Snakes [See Also Vertebrates] 2424 
Sniffing (Glue) [See Glue Sniffing] 
Sociability [See Personalit: Traits} 

Social Acceptance [See lg Social Be- 
havior] 3249 

Social Adaptation [See Social Adjust- 
ment] 

Social Adjustment [See Also Social 
Behavior] 2648, 2711, 2720, 2723, 2752, 
2757, 2770, 2825, 2915, 3032, 3055, 3077, 
3156, 3262, 3342, 3801, 3857, 4044 

Social Approval [See Also Social Behay- 
ior, Social Influences] 2733, 2928, 3760 
Social Behavior [See Also Aggressive 
Behavior, Altruism, Animal Aggressive 
Behavior, Animal Courtship Displays, 
Animal Distress Calls, Animal i- 
nance, Animal Maternal Behavior, Ani- 
mal Mating Behavior, Animal Sexual 
Receptivity, -Animal Social Behavior, 
Arguments, Assistance (Social Behay- 
ior), Attack Behavior, Bargaining, Chari- 
table Behavior, Collective Behavior, 
Se Compliance, Conflict, 
Conformity (Personality), Cooperation, 
Criticism, Eye Contact, Group Discus- 
sion, Group Participation, Interpersonal 


Attraction, Interpersonal Communica- - 


tion, Interpersonal Influences, Interper- 
sonal Interaction, Interviewing, Inter- 
views, Job Applicant Interviews, Leader- 
ship, _ Leadership Style, Negotiation, 
Participation, Peer elations, Praise, 
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Reciprocity, Riots, Risk Taking, Social 
Acceptance, Social Adjustment, Social 
Approval, Social Dating, Social Demon- 
strations, Social Facilitation, Social In- 
teraction, Social Perception, Social Rein- 
forcement, Threat Postures, Trust (So- 
cial Behavior) Verbal Reinforcement, 
Violence, War] 2762, 3021, 3757, 3839 
Social Casework 3845, 3847, 3852 
Social Caseworkers [See Social Workers] 
Social Change 2728, 2837, 3000, 3077 
Social Class [See Lower Class, Middle 
Class, Social Structure, Socioeconomic 
Status, Upper Class] 
Social Clubs (Therapeutic) [See Thera- 

utic Social Clubs] 

ial Dating [See Also Interpersonal 
Interaction, Social Behavior, Social In- 
teraction] 2716 
Social Demonstrations [See Also Social 
Behavior] 2808 
Social Deprivation [See Social Isolation, 
Social Processes] 
Social Desirability [See Also Social 
Influences] 2923, 2931 
Social Drinking [See Alcohol Drinking 
Patterns, Social Behavior] 
Social Environments [See Also Animal 
Environments, Classroom Environment, 
College Environment, Communities, En- 
vironment, Ghettoes, Home Environ- 
ment, Kibbutz, Poverty Areas, Rural 
Environments, School Environment, 
Suburban Environments, Urban Envi- 
ronments, Working Conditions] 2762, 
2910, 2922 
Social Equality 2797, 3392 
Social Facilitation [See Also Social Be- 
havior] 2602, 2916, 2917 
Social Groups [See Also Dyads, Minori- 
ty Groups] 2995 E 
Social Immobility [See Social Mobility] 
Social Influences [See Also Criticism, 
Ethnic Values, Prejudice, Social APP 
al, Social Desirabilit , Social Values] 
AS 2726, 2831, 2846, 2850, 2930, 3047, 


Social Interaction [See Also Arguments, 
Assistance (Social Behavior), Bargain- 
ing, Charitable Behavior, Collective Be- 
havior, Conflict, Cooperation, Eye Con- 
tact, Group Discussion, Group Partici- 
pation, Interpersonal Attraction, Inter- 
E Communication, Interpersonal 
nfluences, Interpersonal Interaction, 
Interviewing, Interviews, Job Applicant 
Interviews, Negotiation, Participation, 
Peer Relations, Riots, Social Behavior, 
Social Dating, Violence, War] 2060, 
2769, 2770, 2882, 2886, 2901, 3370, 3946 
Social Isolation [See Also Social Process- 
es] 2306, 2533, 2575, 2584, 2585, 2596, 
3333, 3609, 4186 
Social Learning [See Also Imitation 
(Learning), Imprinting] 2654, 3870 
Social Maladjustment [See Social Ad- 
Justment] 


Social Mobility [See Also Social Process- 
es] 2801, 2905, 3807 
Social Movements [See Also Student 
Activism, Womens Liberation Move- 
ment] 2857, 3501, 3508 

ial Perception [See Also Social Be- 
havior] 2702, 2743, 2775, 2885, 2902, 
2913, 2921, 2923, 2925, 2926, 2929, 2930, 
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2932, 2935, 2937, 2938, 2940, 2941, 2986, 
3087, 3290, 3306, 3401, 3616, 3859, 4181 
Social Processes [See Also Coalition 
Formation, Industrialization, Racial In- 
tegration, Social Isolation, Social Mobil- 
ity, Socialization, Urbanization] 2841, 
20. 2854, 3496 

Social Programs 3080 

Social Psychiatry [See Disciplines, Medi- 
cal Sciences, Pocta 

Social Psychologists [See Psychologists] 
Social Psychology [See Also Applied 
Psychology, E Psychology, So- 
cial Sciences] 2812, 2870 

Social Reinforcement [See Also Praise, 
Reinforcement, Social Behavior, Verbal 
Reinforcement] 2917, 3293, 3385, 3397, 
3750 


Social Sciences [See Also Anthropology, 
Applied hology, Child EE 
CR hology, Comparative Psy- 
chology, evelopmental Psychology, 
Disciplines, Educational Psychology, 
Gerontology, Industrial Psychology, 


Medical Psychology, Psychology, Social 
Psychology] 2033, 2051, 2774, 3972 

Social Stress [See Also Stress] 3736 

Social Structure [See Also Lower Class, 
Middle Class, Upper Class] 2253, 2784, 
2814, 2835, 2878, 3047, 3246, 3279, 3309 
Social Values [See Also Ethics, Social 


Influences, Values] 2713, 2812, 2857, 
2863, 2918, 3323 
Social Work [See Social Casework] 


Social Work Education 3814 

Social Workers 3080 

Socialism [See Political Economic Sys- 
tems] 

Socialization [See Also Social Processes] 
2794, 3926 

Socially Disadvantaged [See Disadvan- 
taged] 

Society 2993, 3341, 3788, 4130 
Sociocultural Factors [See Also Accultu- 
ration, Cross Cultural Differences, Cul- 
tural Deprivation, Ethnic Identity, Eth- 
nic Values] 2747, 2782, 2802, 2816, 3181, 
3208, 3281, 3300, 3384, 3411, 3616, 3882 
Socioeconomic Status [See Also Family 
Socioeconomic Level, Lower Class, 
Lower Income Level, Middle Class, 
Upper Class] 2633, 2651, 2737, 2751, 
2782, 2854, 2929, 2960, 3390, 3413, 3468, 
3624, 3981, 4022, 4027, 4094 

Sociograms 2083 

Sociology [See Disciplines, Social Sci- 
ences] 

Sociopath [See Antisocial Personality] 
Sodium [Seé Also Sodium Ions] 2499 
Sodium Bromide [See Anticonvulsive 
Drugs, Hypnotic Drugs, Sedatives] 
Sodium Tons [See Also Electrolytes, 
Sodium] 2495 

Somatosensory Cortex [See Brain, Cen- 
tral Nervous System, Nervous System, 
Telencephalon] 

Somatosensory Evoked Potentials [See 
Also Electrical Activity, Electrophysiol- 
ogy, Evoked Potentials] 2326, 2456 
Somatotropin [See Hormones] 
Somatotypes 3040 

Somesthetic Perception [See Also Cuta- 
neous Sense, Kinesthetic Perception, 
Pain Thresholds, Tactual Perception, 
Temperature Perception, Vibrotactile 
Thresholds] 2118 
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Somesthetic Stimulation [See Stimula- 
tion, Tactual Stimulation] 
Somnambulism [See Sleep Disorders, 
Sleepwalking] 

Sonar [See Apparatus] 

Sons [See Also Family Members] 2734 
Sorting (Cognition) [See Classification 
(Cognitive Process)] 

Sound [See Auditory Stimulation] 

Sound Localization [See Auditory Local- 
ization] 

South America 2026, 4101 

South Vietnam 3265, 3307, 3505 

Space (Personal) [See Personal Space] 
Spasms [See Symptoms] 

Spatial Discrimination [See Spatial Per- 
ception] 

Spatial Distortion [See Illusions (Percep- 
tion), Spatial Perception] 

Spatial Organization [See Also Spatial 
Perception] 2627 

Spatial Orientation (Perception) [See 
Also Perceptual Orientation, Spatial 
Perception] 2141, 2178, 2187, 2200, 2322, 
2330, 2611, 2614, 2631, 3148 

Spatial Perception [See Also Apparent 
Movement, Apparent Size, Autokinetic 
Illusion, Depth Perception, Distance 
Perception, Motion erception, Size 
Discrimination, Spatial Organization, 
Spatial Orientation (Perception), Stereo- 
scopic Vision] 2187, 2201, 2208, 2415, 
2448 

Spearman Brown Test [See Statistical 
Analysis, Statistical Tests] 

Specíal Education 3359, 3464, 4065, 
4067, 4069, 4073, 4075, 4078, 4080, 4087, 
4090, 4091, 4092, 4103, 4120 

Special Education (Aurally Handicap) 
[See Aurally Handicapped, Special Edu- 
cation] 

Special Education (Emot Disturbed) [Sce 
Emotionally Disturbed, Special Educa- 


tion] J 
Education (Gifted) [See Gifted, 


Special 
Special Education] * 
Special Education (Learning Disabil) 
[See Learning Disabilities, Special Edu- 
cation] 

Special Education (Mentally Retard) [See 
Mentally Retarded, Special Education] 
Special Education ys Handicaps) [See 
Physically Handicapped, Special Educa- 
tion] 

Special Education (Visual Handicap) [See 


Special Education, Visually Handi- 
capped] T 
Special Education Students [See Stu- 
dents] 


Special Education Teachers [See Educa- 
tional Personnel, Teachers] 3 
Specialization (Academic) [See Academic 
Specialization} 
Spectral Sensitivity [See Color Percep- 
tion] TOU. 

peech [S Verbal Communication] 
aera Hearing Measures 3119, 
4071 


Characteristics [See Also Pron- 
SE ch Rh Verbal Com- 
munication] 3178, 3186, 3407, 3483, 3526 
Speech Development [See Also Motor 
Development, Physical Development, 
Psychogenesis, Psychomotor Develop- 


ment] 2664, 3520 
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Speech Disorders [See Also Articulation 
Disorders, Echolalia, Elective Mutism, 
Mutism, Stuttering] 3403, 3407, 3409, 
3431, 3454, 4091 

Speech Handicapped [See Also Handi- 
capped] 3361 

Speech Measures [See Speech And 
Hearing Measures] 

Speech Pauses [See Speech Characteris- 
tics, Verbal Communication] 

Speech Perception [See Also Audito: 
Perception] 2152, 2153, 2157, 3170, 3186, 
3431, 4065 

Speech Pitch [See Auditory Stimulation, 
Speech Characteristics, Verbal Commu- 
nication] 

Speech Processing (Mechanical) [See 
Verbal Communication] 

Speech Rate [See Speech Characteristics, 
Verbal Communication] 

Speech Rhythm [See Also Speech Char- 
acteristics, Verbal Communication] 3431 
Speech Therapy 3405, 3406, 3454, 3526, 
3715, 3780 

Speed [See Velocity] 

Speed (Response) (See Reaction Time] 
Spelling [See Also Curriculum, Lan- 
guage e Education] 3991, 4034 

3 


2 
Spiders [See Arachnida] 
Spinal Column [See Musculoskeletal 
System] 
inal Cord [See Also Central Nervous 
Sr Nervous System] 2376, 3156, 
78 


Spinal Cord Injuries 3479 
Spinal Fluid [See Cerebrospinal Fluid] 
Spinal Ganglia [See Nervous System] 
Spinal Nerves [See Nervous System] 
inothalamic Tracts [See Central Nerv- 
ous System, Nervous System, Spinal 
Cord] 
Spokane Indians [See American Indians] 
Sports [See Also Recreation] 2875, 3425 
Spouses [See Family Members, Housew- 
ives, Wives] d 
Spreading Depression [See Stereotaxic 
Techniques, Stimulation} 
Squirrels [See Also Mammals, Rodents, 
Vertebrates] 2601 ^ 
Stability (Emotional) [See Emotional 
Stability] OL. 
Stammering [See Articulation Disorders, 
Speech Disorders] 
tandard Deviation [See Statistical Anal- 
sis, Statistical Measurement, Variability 
easurement] 
Standardization (Test) [See Test Stand- 
ardization] ^ 
S (Professional) [See Profession- 
al SE S ta] 
Starfish inodermal 
Startle ei [See Also Reflexes] 2367 
State Hospitals [See Psychiatric Hospi- 


tals $ 
Biet Analysis [See Also Analysis of 
Covariance, Analysis Of Variance, Clus- 
ter Analysis, Factor Analysis, Frequenc 
Distribution, Item Analysis (Statistical), 
Nonparametric Statistical Tests, Statisti- 
cal Measurement, Statistical Norms, 
Statistical Probability, Statistical Signifi- 
cance, Statistical Tests, Varial GE 
Measurement] 2036, 2050, 2083, 2090, 
2094, 2099, 2101, 2105, 2106, 2108, 2764, 
2780, 3154, 3334 


Statistical Correlation 2062, 2074, 2095, 
2098, 2100, 2313 

Statistical Measurement [See Also Anal- 
ysis Of Covariance, Analysis Of Vari- 
ance, Cluster Analysis, Factor Analysis, 
Frequency Distribution, Item Analysis 
(Statistical), Statistical Analysis, Statisti- 
cal Norms, Statistical Probability, Varia- 
bility Measurement] 2088, 2177 
Statistical Norms [See Also Statistical 
Analysis, Statistical Measurement] 3490, 
3494, 3519, 3528, 3793, 3869, 3872, 3876, 
4196 

Statistical Probability [See Also Proba- 
bility, Statistical Analysis, Statistical 
Measurement] 2090, 2109, 3514 
Statistical Reliability 2080, 2088, 2096, 
3128 


Statistical Rotation [See Factor Analysis, 
Statistical Analysis, Statistical Measure- 
ment] 

Statistical Significance [See Also Statisti- 
cal Analysis] 2110 

Statistical Tests [See Also Nonparame- 
tric Statistical Tests, Statistical Analysis] 
2110 


Statistical Validity [See Also Predictive 
Validity] 4112 
Status n 1, 2878, 2880, 3372 

Stealing [See Theft] 

Stein Leventhal Syndrome [See Amenor- 
rhea, Genital Disorders, G necological 
Disorders, Menstrual Disorders] 
Stelazine [See Trifluoperazine] 
Stepchildren [See Family Members] 

el ahaa [See Family Members, Par- 
ents 

Stereopsis [See Stereoscopic Vision] 
Stereoscopic Presentation [See Also 
Stimulus Presentation Methods, Visual 
Stimulation] 2125 

Stereoscopic Vision [See Also Depth 
Perception, Spatial Perception, Vision, 
Visual ZE 2185, 3302, 3399 
Stereotaxic Techniques [See Also Chemi- 
cal Brain Stimulation, Electrical Brain 
Stimulation, Surgery] 2394 

Prone Attitudes 2829, 2868, 2913, 


Stereotypes 3040, 3401 
Sterility [See Genital Disorders] 
Sterilization (Sex) [See Also Male Cas- 
tration, Ovariectomy] 2838, 3400 
Steroids [See Also Corticosterone, Hy- 
drocortisone] 2576 
Sticklebacks [See Fishes, Vertebrates] 
Stimulation [See Also Auditory Stimula- 
tion, Aversive Stimulation, Chemical 
Brain Stimulation, Electrical Brain Stim- 
ulation, Prismatic Stimulation, Self Stim- 
ulation, Tactual Stimulation, Visual 
EE 2308 
timulators (Apparatus) [See Also Appa- 
ratus] 2331 me 2 E 
Stimulus (Conditioned) [See Conditioned 
Stimulus} 
Stimulus Ambiguity 2179, 2558 
Stimulus Attenuation [See Stimulus Par- 
ameters] 
Stimulus Change 2245, 2296 
Stimulus Complexity [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 2245 
Stimulus Control 2237, 2243, 2507, 2514, 
2515, 2516, 2522, 2557, 2573, 2574 
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Stimulus Deprivation [See Food Depri- 
vation, SS Deprivation, Social fso- 
lation, Water Deprivation] 

Stimulus Discrimination 2152, 2415, 
2522, 2546, 2564, 2573, 2574, 2653, 3134 
Stimulus Duration [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 2133, 2150, 2165, 2182, 
2200, 2214, 2507, 2520, 3395 

Stimulus Exposure Time [See Stimulus 
Duration] 

Stimulus Frequency [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 2629, 2674 

Stimulus Generalization 2538, 2546, 
2569, 2573 

Stimulus Intensity [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 2154, 2165, 2230, 2615, 
2749, 3144 

Stimulus Intervals [See Also Interstimu- 
lus Interval, Intertrial Interval, Stimulus 
Parameters] 2154, 2214 

Stimulus Novelty [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 2251, 2642, 3388 

Stimulus Parameters [See Also Inter- 
stimulus Interval, Intertrial Interval, 
Stimulus EH Stimulus Dura- 
tion, Stimulus Frequency, Stimulus In- 
tensity, Stimulus Intervals, Stimulus 
Novel ty, Stimulus Similarity, Stimulus 
Variabili p 2226, 2340 

Stimulus Pattern [See Stimulus Variabili- 


ty] 

Stimulus Presentation Methods [See Also 
Stereoscopic Presentation] 2113, 2122, 
2130, 2219, 2237, 2270, 2678, 3380, 4057 
Donec Salience [See Stimulus Parame- 
ters| 

Stimulus Similarity [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 2258, 2569, 2694, 4035 
Stimulus Variability [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 2120, 2133, 2175, 2526, 
2583, 3396 

Stochastic Modeling [See Also Simula- 
tion] 2103 

Stock Options [See Employee Benefits] 
Stomach [See Gastrointestinal System] 
Strategies 2252, 2281, 2633 

Stress [See Also Environmental Stress, 
Physiological ^ Stress, Psychological 
Stress, Social Stress, Stress Reactions] 
2217, 2760, 3415, 3446, 3668 

Stress Reactions [See Also Stress] 3056, 
3491, 4128 

Stroboscopic Movement [See Apparent 
Movement] 

Strontium Bromide [See Sedatives] 
Structuralism [See History Of Psycholo- 


gl 
trychnine [See Alkaloids, Analepti 
ud CNS Stimulating Drugs] Se 
Student Activism [See Also Social Move- 
ments] 2807, 2808, 2819, 4017 
ae EU zaon, 3493, 3928, 3939, 
E 3 » 3992, 4015, 4028, 
4042, 4111, 4122 e 
nt Protest [See Student Activism 
Se E [See Also Educationd 
nel, Teacher 
3927, 3934, Je rs] 2068, 3902, 3918, 
SE Teaching [See Teacher Educa- 
Students [See Also Business Stud 
College Students, Elementary School 
Students, Graduate Students, Hi; 
School Students, Junior High School 
Students, Kindergarten Students, Medi- 
cal Students, Nursery School Students, 
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Nursing Students, Seminarians, Voca- 
tional School Students] 3972 

Studies (Followup) [See Followup Stud- 
ies] 

Studies (Longitudinal) [See Longitudinal 
Studies] 

Study Habits 3992, 4003, 4008, 4042, 
4048, 4056 

Stuttering [See Also Articulation Disor- 
ders, Speech Disorders] 3404, 3408, 3715 
Style (Leadership) [See Leadership Style] 
Subconscious [See Psychoanalytic Per- 
sonality Factors] 

Subcortical Lesions [See Brain Lesions] 
Subculture (Anthropological) [See Also 
Culture (Anthropological)] 2783, 2995 
Sublimation [See Defense Mechanisms] 
Subliminal Perception 2142, 2158 
Subnormality (Mental) [See Mental Re- 
tardation] 

Subprofessional Personnel [See Parapro- 
fessional Personnel] 

Suburban Environments [See Also Envi- 
ronment, Social Environments] 3324, 
3810 

Success [See Achievement] 

Successive Contrast [See Brightness Per- 
ception] 

Suffering [See Also Emotional States] 
3556 

Sugars [See Also Blood Sugar, Glucose] 
2391 

Suggestibility [See Also 
Traits] 2494, 2963 

Suicide [See Also Behavior Disorders] 
2978, 3053, 3182, 3195, 3278, 3280, 3286, 
3294, 3297, 3313, 3315, 3316, 3317, 3319, 
3321, 3326, 3328, 3329, 3330, 3333, 3343, 
3344, 3345, 3492, 3821 
Suicide (Attempted) 
Suicide] 

Suicide Prevention [See Also Crisis 
Intervention] 3315, 3343 

Suicide Prevention Centers [See Com- 
munity Facilities, Crisis Intervention 
Services, Mental Health Programs] 
SE [See Also Neuroleptic Drugs] 


Personality 


[See Attempted 


Summer Camps (Recreation) [See Recre- 

ation] 

Superego [See Also Psychoanalytic Per- 

sonality Factors] 2705 

Superior Colliculus [See Brain, Central 
ervous System, Nervous System] 

Superstitions Ze Social Ee 
cee ee Management Person- 

nel] f = 


Support (For Theories) [See Professional 
Contribution} 

ore Psychotherapy [See Psychoth- 
erapy, 

Suppression (Conditioned) [See Condi- 
tioned Suppression] 

Suppression (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Defense Mechanisms] 

Surgeons [See Physicians] 

Surgery [See Also Adrenalectomy, Disci- 
plines, Heart Surgery, Induced Abor- 
tion, Male Castration, Medical Sciences, 
Organ Transplantation, Ovariectomy, 
Plastic Surgery, Psychosurgery, Stereo- 
taxie Techniques, Tractotomy] 3551, 
3836, 3839 


Surgical Patients [See Also Patients] 
3547, 3784 


Surrogate Parents (Humans) [See Also 
Family Members, Parents] 2739, 3895 
Surveys 2840, 3070, 3493, 4138 
Surveys (Interest) [See Interest Invento- 
ries; 
n (Opinion) [See Attitude Meas- 
ures 
s (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures] 
Susceptibility (Hypnotic) [See Hypnotic 
tibility] 

3676 
Body Fluids] 
Sweden 20. 046, 3128, 3903, 4000 
Swimming Recreation, Sports] 
Syllables [See Also Language, Linguis- 
tics, Phonetics, Verbal Communication] 
3404 
Syllogistic 
Deductive Reasoning] 
Symbiotic Infantile Psychosis [See Child- 
hood Psychosis, Psychosis] 
Symbolism 2029, 2676, 2856 
Sympathectomy [See Surgery] 
Sympathetic Nervous System [See Nerv- 
ous System] 
Sympathetic Pain [See Pain, Psychoso- 
matic Disorders, Symptoms] 
Sympatholytic Drugs [See Reserpine] 
Sympathomimetic Amines [See Amines, 
Amphetamine, Catecholamines, Dex- 
troamphetamine, Dopamine,  Meth- 
amphetamine, Sympathomimetic Drugs] 
Sympathomimetic i 


Reasoning [See Inductive 


Drugs [See A 
Amphetamine, Catecholamines, Dex- 
troamphetamine, Dopamine, Meth- 


amphetamine] 2451, 2478 

Symposia [See Professional Meetings 
And Symposia] 

Symptoms [See Also Acting Out, Anore- 
xia Nervosa, Anoxia, Apraxia, Asthenia, 
Body Rocking, Catalepsy, Catatonia, 
Convulsions, Depersonalization, Dis- 
tractibility, Dyskinesia, Fatigue, Hyper- 
kinesis, GE Hyperventilation, 

i 


Insomnia, raine Headache, Obesity, 
Pain, Shock, Tics, Underweight, Vomit- 
ing] 3130, 3135, 3138, 3144, 3149, 3154, 


3190, 3256, 3257, 3258, 3456, 3458, 3477, 
3666, 3753 
Synapses [See Nervous System] 
Syncope [See Cardiovascular Disorders, 
Symptoms] 
Syndromes [See Alzheimers Disease, 
Downs Syndrome, Organic Brain Syn- 
dromes, Senile Dementia, Turners Syn- 
drome] 
Synonyms [See Language, Verbal Com- 
munication, Vocabu e 
Synovial Bursa [See Musculoskeletal 
System] 
Syntactic Structure [See Syntax] 
Syntax [See Also Language, Linguistics, 
sentence Structure, Verbal Communica- 
tion] 2234 
Synthetic Speech [See Verbal Communi- 
cation] 
apniks [See Bacterial Disorders] 
cua Desensitization Therapy [See 
ae Behavior Modification, Behavior 
x era yl 3708, 3715, 3721, 3722, 3723, 
& 33, 3734, 3763, 3774, 3779 
Stens Analysis 2861, 4078, 4173 

ystolic Pressure [See Also Blood Pres- 
sure] 2352, 3531 
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T Groups [See Sensitivity Training] 

T Mazes [See Apparatus] 

T Test [See Statistical Analysis, Statisti- 
cal Tests] 

Taboos [See Social Influences] 
Tachistoscopes [See Apparatus] 
Tachistoscopic Presentation [See Stimu- 
lus Presentation Methods, Visual Stimu- 
lation] 

Tachycardia [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
ders, Heart Disorders] 

Tactual Discrimination [See Tactual Per- 
ception] 

Tactual Perception [See Also Cutaneous 
Sense, Somesthetic Perception, Vibrotac- 
ue Acc 2128, 2246, 2255, 3250, 
Tactual Stimulation [See Also Stimula- 
tion] 2118, 2121, 2128, 2129, 2132, 2274 
Talent [See Ability] 

Talented [See Gifted] 

Tantrums [See Behavior Disorders] 

Tape Recorders [See Also Apparatus] 
3774 

Taraxein [See Proteins] 

Task Analysis 3985, 4147 

Task Complexity 2226, 2284 

Task Difficulty [See Task Complexity] 
Taste Buds [See Tongue] 

Taste Stimulation [See Stimulation] 

TAT (Test) [See Thematic Apperception 
Test] 

Taxonomies 2316, 2852, 2892, 3599 

Tay Sachs Disease [See Amaurotic Fa- 
milial Idiocy] 

Teacher Aides [See Educational Person- 
nel, Paraprofessional Personnel] 
Teacher Attitudes 2699, 3907, 3923, 
3930, 3931, 3935, 3945, 3977, 4017, 4100 
Teacher Education 3917, 3918, 3934, 
3940, 3944, 3960, 4047 

Teacher Personality 3977 

Teacher Student Interaction 2699, 3923, 
3929, 3934, 3938, 3941, 3942, 3946, 3952, 
3964, 4076, 4086 

Teacher Training [See Teacher Educa- 


tion’ 
D [See Also College Teachers, 
Educational Personnel, Elementary 


School Teachers, High School Teachers, 
Student Teachers] 2872, 3902, 3917, 
3942, 4142, 4164 z 

Teaching [See Also Computer Assisted 
Instruction, Educational Audiovisual 
Aids, Individualized Instruction, In- 
structional Media, Lecture Method, 
Motion Pictures (Educational), Peer 
Tutoring, Pro; -amed Instruction, Read- 


ing Materials, Teachin| Methods, Tutor- 
SS Videota] eaei] 2977, 3090, 
3918, 3921, 3933, 3937, 3938, 3942, 4020, 
4075 

Teaching (Programed) [See Programed 
Instruction] : 
Teaching [See Instructional 
Media, Teaching] 


Teaching M Also Co 
Assisted Instruction, Individualized In- 


3918, 3927, 3938, 3940, 3941, 3942, 3947, 
3953, 3955, 3956, 3957, 3959, 3960, 3962, 
3963, 3965, 3969, 3973, 974, 3975, 3976, 
3980, 3981, 3983, 3984, 3993, 3994, 3997, 
3998, 4000, 4002, 4009, 4014, 4016, 4045, 
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4053, 4062, 4065, 4068, 4074, 4083, 4084, 
4087, 4088, 4140 
Team Teaching Method [See Teaching, 
Teaching Methods] 
Technical Schools [See Schools] 
Techniques (Stereotaxic) [See Stereotax- 
ic Techniques] 
"Teenagers [See Adolescents] 
Telecommunications Media [See Also 
Closed Circuit Television, Communica- 
tions Media, Telephone Systems, Televi- 
sion] 3741, 4201 
Telencephalon [See Also Amygdaloid 
Body, Basal Ganglia, Brain, Caudate 
Nucleus, Central Nervous System, Cor- 
us Callosum, Hippocampus, Nervous 
stem, Temporal Lobe, Visual Cortex] 
2402 
Telepathy [See Also Parapsychological 
Phenomena, e 2123, 5125 
Telephone Systems [See Also Communi- 
cations Media, Telecommunications 
Media] 3592 
Televised Instruction [See Teaching, 
Teaching Methods] 
Television [See Also Audiovisual Com- 
munications Media, Closed Circuit Tele- 
vision, Communications Media, Tele- 
communications Media] 2985, 2986 
Television Advertising [See Advertising, 
Audiovisual Communications Media, 
Communications Media, Telecommuni- 
cations Media, Television] 
Television Viewing [See Recreation] 
Tem; t [See Personality] 
Temperature (Body) [See Body Temper- 
ature) 
Ge (Skin) [See Skin Tempera- 
ture] 
Temperature 
Effects, Environmental Effects, 
Effects] 2132, 3225, 3238 
Temperature Perception [See Also Som- 
esthetic Perception) 2133, 2139 
Temporal Lobe [See ‘Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Nervous System, Tel- 
encephalon] 3477 2 
Temptation [See Motivation] 
Tendons [See Musculoskeletal System] 
Tennis [See Recreation, Sports] 
Tension (Premenstrual) [See Premenstru- 
al Tension] 
Terminal Cancer [See Also Neoplasms] 


Effects [See Also Cold 
Heat 


3665 

Terminally Ill Patients [See Also Pa- 
tients] 3436, 3585, 3654, 3663, 3666, 
3681, 3692, 3698, 3894 
Terminology (Psychological) [See Psy- 
chological Terminology] « . 
Territoriality [See Also Animal Etholo- 

2440, 2504, 2620 E 

‘est (Achievement) [See Achievement 
Measures] n 
Test (Aptitude) [See A) titude Measures] 
Test (Intelligence) [See Intelligence 
Measures] 

Test Administration 2064, 3470 
Test Anxiety 3774, 4019 
Test Bias (Cultural) [See Cultural Test 
Lx Construction [See Also Cultural 
Test Bias, Item Analysis (Test), Test 
Reliability, Test Standardization, Test 
validity] 2069 " 
Test Items [See Test Construction] 


Test Normalization [See Test Standardi- 
zation] 
Test Reliability [See Also Test Construc- 
tion] 2070, 2075, 2076, 2078, 2081, 2216, 
3039, 3107, 3168, 3188, 3209, 3389, 3470, 
3935, 3963, 4031, 4042, 4043, 4094, 4104, 
4114, 4156 
Test Scores 2062, 2089, 3008, 3029 
Test Standardization [See Also Test 
Construction] 2064, 2071, 4094 
Test Validity [See Also Test Construc- 
tion] 2068, 2069, 2070, 2072, 2076, 2077, 
2079, 2081, 2082, 2216, 3014, 3016, 3168, 
3188, 3221, 3325, 3332, 3809, 3963, 4023, 
4025, 4030, 4031, 4037, 4042, 4043, 4053, 
4094, 4104, 4114, 4156 
Testes [See Endocrine Glands, Glands, 
Gonads] 
Testicular Feminization Syndrome [See 
Genital Disorders] 
Testing [See Cultural Test Bias, Item 
Analysis (Test), ud Scaling (Test- 
ing), Scoring (Testing), Test Administra- 
tion, Test Reliability, Test Standardiza- 
tion, Test Validity] 
Testing (Hypothesis) [See Hypothesis 
Testing] 
Testing Methods [See Also Multiple 
Choice (Testing Method)] 2677, 3993, 
4103, 4120 
Testosterone [See Also Androgens, Hor- 
mones] 2371, 2375, 2376, 2379, 2380, 
2419, 2422, 2458, 2459, 2483, 2488, 3292 
Tests [See Measurement] 
Tests (Personality) [See 
Measures] 
Tests (Statistical) [See Statistical Tests] 
Tetanus (Disease) [See Bacterial Disor- 
ders] 
Tetrabenazine [See Neuroleptic Drugs, 
SH Antagonists, Tranquilizing 
rugs 
Tetrachoric Correlation [See Statistical 
Correlation] 
Tetracycline [See Antibiotics] 
Tetrahydrocannabinol [See Also Alco- 
hols] 2427, 2431 
Thalamic Nuclei [See Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Nervous System] 
Thalamotomy [See Psychosurgery, Sur- 


Fe 
alamus [See Brain, C. 
System, Nervous S: stem] 
Thalidomide [See Also Amines, Hypnot- 
ic Drugs, Sedatives] 3455 
Theft ës Also Antisocial Behavior, 
Behavior Disorders, Crime] 3320 
Thematic Apperception Test [See Also 
CN SE Projective Person- 
alit easures, Projective Techni 
3006, 3321 : SS 
Theology [See Reli; ion] 
Theophylline [See Alkaloids] 
ies [See Also Related Terms] 2038, 
2039, 2058, 3202, 3304, 3809 
Theory Verification 3346 
Therapeutic Abortion [See 
Abortion] 
Therapeutic Community [See Also Group 
Psychotherapy, Psychiatric ^ Hospital 


Personality 


entral Nervous 


Induced 


Programs, Psychothera ] 3553, 3611, 
SCH 3738, 370, 3860, Too; 3870, 3879, 


Therapeutic Social Clubs [See Also 
Psychosocial Rehabilitation] 3775 
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Therapeutic Techniques (Psychother) 
[See DE. Techniques] 
Therapist Attitudes [See Therapist Char- 
acteristics] 

Therapist Characteristics 3567, 3570, 
3608, 3612, 3738 
Therapist Effectiveness [See Therapist 
Characteristics] E 
Therapist Experience [See Therapist 
Characteristics] 

Therapist Patient Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] x 
Therapist Personality [See Therapist 
Characteristics] 

Therapists [See Also Related Terms] 
3492 


Therapy [See Treatment] 
Therapy (Drug) [See Dru; Sab 
Therapy (Individual) Bee Individual 
Psychotherapy] 
Therapy (Music) [See Music Therapy] 
Thermoreceptors [See Nervous System, 
Neural Receptors] 

lation (Body) [See Also Body 
Temperature] 2388 
Theta Rhythm [See Also Electrical Activ- 
ity, eeh 2111 
Thinking [See Also Abstraction, Cogni- 
tive Processes, Divergent Thinking, In- 
ductive Deductive Reasoning, Inference, 
Logical Thinking, Magical Thinking, 
SS 2260 
ne [See Hypnotic Drugs, Seda- 
tives 
Thioridazine [See Also Phenothiazine 
DRIVE Tranquilizing Drugs] 3636, 
Thiothixene 
Drugs] 3648 
Thirst [See Also Motivation] 2383 
Thoracic Spinal Cord [See Central Nerv- 
ous System, Nervous System, Spinal 
Cord] 
Thorax [See Musculoskeletal System] 
Thorazine [See Chlorpromazine] 
Thought Disturbances [See Also Amne- 
sia, Delusions, Fantasies (Thought Dis- 
turbances), Magical Thinking, 


[See Also Tranquilizing 


r lemory 
Disorders] 3146, 3178, 3881 

Threat 2902 

Threat Postures [See Also A; 'essive 
Behavior, Animal Aggressive ehavior, 


Animal Ethology, Animal Social Behav. 
ior, Social Behavior] 2601 

Thresholds [See Also Audito 
olds, Dark Adaptation, Pain resholds, 
Sensory Adaptation, ^ Vibrotactile 
Thresholds, Visual Thresholds] 2128 

bitis [See Cardiovascular 


Thresh- 


Disorders] 


[See Cardiovascular Disor- 
ders] 


Thumb [See Musculoskeletal System] 

Thymectomy [See Surgery] 

Thyroid Disorders [See Ht thyroidism] 
Extract [See Dru Sr 

Thyroid Gland [See Endocrine Glands, 

Glands] É 

Thyroid Hormones [See Hormones, Thy- 

Toxine] 

Thyroid Stimulating Hormone [See Thy- 

rotropin] 

Thyroidect. tomy [See Surgery] 

Thyrotropic Hormone [See Thyrotropin] 

Thyrotropin [See Also Hormones] p 

Thyroxine [See Also Hormones] 3657 
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Tics [See Also Symptoms] 3196 
Time [See Also Interresponse Time] 
2040, 2217, 2220 
Time (Interresponse) [See Interresponse 
Time] 

Time Estimation [See Also Time Percep- 
tion] 2146 
Time Perception [See Also Time Estima- 
tion] 2228, 2639 
Timers (Apparatus) [See Apparatus] 
Timidity [See Personality Traits] 
Tiredness [See Fatigue] 

Tissues (Body) [See Nerve Tissues, Nicti- 

tating Membrane] 

Title V Projects [See Educational Pro- 
rams, Government Programs] 

oads [See Amphibia, Vertebrates] 
Tobacco Smoking 2716, 2805, 2834 
Tocopherols [See Vitamins] 

Tofranil [See Imipramine] 

Toilet Training [See Also Childrearing 
Practices] 3367, 3900 

Token Economy Programs [See Also 
Behavior Modification, Contingenc 
Management] 3712, 3748, 3751, 3755, 
3767, 3875, 3960 

Token Reinforcement [See Secondary 
Reinforcement] 

Tolerance [See Also Personality Traits] 
3229 

Tolerance (Drug) [See Drug Tolerance] 
Tolerance For Ambiguity 2910, 3571 
Tongue 2128 n 
Top Level Managers [See Also Business 
And Industrial Personnel, Management 
Personnel] 2893 - 
Topography [See Ecological Factors 
Totalitarianism [See Political Economic 
Systems] 

‘ouch [See Tactual Perception] x 
Towns [See Environment, Social Envi- 
ronments] 

Toxic Disorders [See Alcohol Intoxica- 
tion, Lead Poisoning] 

Toxic Encephalopathies [See Alcohol 
Intoxication, Brain Disorders] 

Toxic Hepatitis [See Digestive System 
Disorders] 

Toxic Psychoses [See Brain Disorders, 
Central "Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System ` Disorders, Organic 
Brain Syndromes, Psychosis] 

Toxicity 2424, 3672 

Toxicomania [See Mania] 

"Toys 2738 

Tracking [See Also Perceptual Motor 
Processes, Visual Tracking] 4218 
Tractotomy [See Also Surgery] 3832 
Traffic Accidents (Motor) [See Motor 
Traffic Accidents] 

Traffic Control (Air) [See Air Traffic 
Control] 

Trainable Mentally Retarded [See Also 
Handicay Wer Mentally Retarded] 3405, 
3750, 4083 4086 

Training [See Education] 

Training (Clinical Methods) [See Clinical 
Methods Trainin; ] 

Training (Clinical Psychology Grad) [Sec 
Clinical Ps: chology Grad Training] 
Training (Community Mental Fiealth) 
E Community Mental Health Train- 
ing] 

Training (Graduate Psychology) [See 
Graduate Psychology Education: 


T 


Ht 


Training (Motivation) [See Motivation 


Training] 
Training (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Training] 
Training (Psychiatric) [See Psychiatric 
Training] 
Training (Psychoanalytic) [See Psychoa- 


nalytic Training] 
Training (Psychotherapy) [See Psychoth- 
erapy Training] 
Trains (Railroad) [See Railroad Trains] 
Tranquilizing Drugs [See Also Amitripty- 
line, Benactyzine, Chlordiazepoxide, 
Chlorpromazine, Chlorpro bae Dia- 
zepam, Fluphenazine, aloperidol, Mi- 
nor Tranquilizers, Neuroleptic Drugs, 
Perphenazine, Phenothiazine Deriva- 
tives, Reserpine, Thioridazine, Thiothix- 
ene, Trifluoperazine] 2754, 3638, 3692, 
3694, 3695 
Transactional Analysis [See Also Psy- 
chotherapy] 3574 

Transaminases [See Enzymes] 
Transcultural Psychiatry [See Disci- 
lines, Medical Sciences, Psychiatry] 

ransducers [See e 

Transfer (Learning) 2255, 2264, 2265, 
2672, 2692, 3187, 3396, 4033 
‘Transferases [See Enzymes] 
Transference (Psychotherapeutic) [See 
Psychotherapeutic Transference] 
Transformational Generative Grammar 
[See Language, Linguistics, Verbal Com- 
munication] 

QE er (Apparatus) [See Appara- 
tus 

Transistors (Apparatus) [See Aj paratus] 
Translocation (Chromosome) [See Chro- 
mosome Disorders] 

Transplants (Organ) [See Organ Tran- 
SRM 

'ransportation [See Also Air Transporta- 
tion, Ground Transportation] 4217 
Transportation Accidents [See Motor 
Traffic Accidents] 

Transposition (Cognition) [See Cognitive 
Processes] 

Transsexualism [See Also Psychosexual 
Behavior, Sexual Deviations] 31 12, 3301, 
3302, 3591 

Transvestism [See Also Psychosexual 
Behavior, Sexual Deviations] 3338, 3591 
Tranyleypromine [See Antidepressant 
Drugs] 

Trauma (Emotional) [See Emotional 
Trauma] 

Traumatic Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
Traumatic Psychosis [See Reactive Psy- 
chosis] 

Traveling [See Recreation] 

Treatment [See Also Related Terms] 
3252, 3336, 3502, 3516, 3540 

Treatment Effectiveness Evaluation 2031, 
3514, 3622, 3641, 3642, 3649, 3707, 3730, 
3753, 3804, 3832, 3840, 3867, 3898 
Treatment Facilities [See Child Guid- 
ance Clinics, Community Mental Health 
Centers, Hospitals, ursing Homes, 
Psychiatric Hospitals] 

Tremor [See Symptoms] 

Tribes [See Also Ethnic Groups] 2711, 
2782, 2787 

Trifluoperazine [See Also Neuroleptic 
Drugs, Phenothiazine Derivatives, Tran- 
quilizing Drugs] 2453, 3676, 3703 
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Triflupromazine [See Neuroleptic Drugs, 
Phenothiazine Derivatives, Tranquiliz- 
ing Drugs] 
Trigeminal Nerve [See Nervous System] 
Trigeminal Neuralgia [See Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders] 
Trihexyphenidyl [See Alcohols, Amines, 
Antitremor Drugs, Cholinergic Blocking 
Drugs] 
Triiodothyronine [See Hormones] 
Triplets [See Family Members, Multiple 
Births, Siblings} 
Trisomy [See Chromosome Disorders] 
Trisomy 18 [See Chromosome Disorders] 
Trisomy 21 [See Chromosome Disorders] 
Truancy [See Also Behavior Disorders] 
4097 
Trust (Social Behavior) [See Also Social 
Behavior] 3768 
Tryptamine [See Amines, Vasoconstric- 
tor Drugs] 
Trypt [See Also Amino Acids] 
3230, 3660, 3686 
Tubal Ligation [See Family Planning, 
Sterilization (Sex)] 
Tuberculosis [See Also Bacterial Disor- 
ders, Pulmonary Tuberculosis] 3430 
Tubocurarine [See Alkaloids] 
Tumors [See Neoplasms] 
Turners Syndrome [See Also Chromo- 
some Disorders, Genital Disorders] 3106 
Turnover [See Ee Turnover] 
Turtles [See Vertebrates] 
Tutoring [See Also Peer 
Teaching, Teaching Methods] 
3967, 3982, 4008, 4062 
Tutors [See Teachers] 
Twins [See Family Members, Heterozy- 
gotic Twins, Monozygotic Twins, Multi- 
le Births, Siblings} 
yping [See Clerical Secretarial Skills] 
Typologies (Psychodiagnostic) [See Psy- 
chodiagnostic Typologies] : 
Tyramine [See Amines, Sympathomimet- 
ic Drugs, Vasoconstrictor Drugs] 
Tyrosine [See Also Amino Acids] 2421 


Tutoring, 
3890, 


Ulcerative Colitis [See Also Digestive 
System Disorders] 3569 

cers (Gastrointestinal) [See Gastroin- 
testinal Ulcers] > i 
Ultrasound [See Auditory Stimulation] 
Uncles [See Family Members] = 
Unconditioned Ren [See Classical 
Conditioning, Conditionin; ] 7 
Unconditioned Stimulus See Classical 
Conditioning, Conditioning] 
Unconscious (Personality Factor) [See 
Also Psychoanalytic Personality Fac- 
tors] 2988, 3002 S 
Underachievement (Academic) [See Aca- 
demic Underachievement] ^ 
Undergraduate Degrees [See Educational 


legrees, 
U Ce les [See College Students] 
Underprivileged [See Disadvantaged] 
Understanding [See Comprehension} 
Underwater Effects [See Also Environ- 
mental Effects] 2417, 2418 : 
Underweight [See Also Anorexia Nervo- 
sa, Body Weight, Symptoms] 3457 
Undifferentiated Schizophrenia [See Psy- 
chosis, Schizophrenia] 
Unemployment 4157, 4169 

Union Of Soviet Socialist Republics 4073 


xli 


United Ki 3969 

United States 2776, 2779, 2851, 2867, 

3085, 3267, 3276, 3913, 3930, 3989, 4203 

Universities [See Colleges] 

Unskilled Industrial Workers [See Blue 

Collar Workers, Business And Industrial 

Personnel] 

Unwed Mothers [See Also Family Mem- 

bers, Mothers, Parents] 2843, 3031 

Upper Class [See Also Social Structure, 

Socioeconomic Status] 3612 

Upper Income Level [See Socioeconomic 

Status] 

Upward Bound [See Educational Pro- 

grams, Government Programs] 

Urban Environments [See Also Environ- 

ment, Ghettoes, Social Environments] 

2806, 3489, 3500, 3807, 3882, 3937, 4003, 

4013, 4212 

Urban Ghettoes [See Ghettoes] 

Wuere [See Also Social Processes] 
5 

Urges [See Motivation] 

Urinalysis [See Diagnosis, Medical Diag- 

nosis] 

Urinary Function Disorders [See Urinary 

Incontinence] 

Urinary Incontinence 3577, 3607, 3737 

Urinary Tract [See Kidneys] 

Urine [See Also Body Fluids] 2389 

Urogenital Disorders [See Amenorrhea, 

Genital Disorders, Gynecological Disor- 

ders, Menstrual Disorders, Premenstrual 

Tension, Turners Syndrome, Urinary 

Incontinence] 

Urogenital System [See Female Genita- 

lia, Gonads, Kidneys, Penis} 

Uterus [See Female Genitalia] 


Vacationing [See Recreation] 
Vagina [See Female Genitalia] 
Vaginismus [See Psychosexual Behavior, 
Sexual Function Disturbances] 
Vagotomy [See Sur; ery] 
Vagus Nerve [See Nervous System] 
Validity (Statistical) [See Statistical Va- 
lidity] 
Validity (Test) [See Test Validity] 
Valium [See ee 
Values [See Also thics, Ethnic Values, 
Personal Values, Social Values] 2707, 
2714, 2924, 2949, , 
Vane Kindergarten Test [See Also Intelli- 
ence Measures] 2078 
Variability (Stimulus) 
iability] 
Variability Measurement [See Also Anal- 
ysis Of Covariance, Analysis Of Vari- 
ance, Statistical Analysis, Statistical 
Measurement] 3029, 315 
Variable Interval Reinforcement [See 
Also Reinforcement, Reinforcement 
Schedules] 2272, 2487, 2512, 2516, 2519, 
2520, 2526, 2527, 2541, 2559, 2566, 2572 
Variable Ratio Reinforcement [See Rein- 
forcement, Reinforcement Schedules] 
Variance [See Variability Measurement] 
Variations (Seasonal) [See Seasonal Vari- 
ations] 
Varimax d 
Statistical Analysis, 
ment] 
Vascular Disorders [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders] 


[See Stimulus Var- 


Rotation [See Factor Analysis, 
Statistical Measure- 


3940, 3949, 4169, 4202 


as dil ae 


Vasectomy [See Family Planning, Sterili- 
zation (Sex)] 
Vasoconstrictor Drugs [See Also Amphe- 
tamine, Angiotensin, Methampheta- 
mine, Serotonin] 2498 x 2 
Vasodilator Drugs [See Nicotinic Acid] 
Vasopressin [See Also Hormones] 2389 
Vasopressor Drugs [See Vasoconstrictor 
Drugs] 
Velocity 2146, 2207 
Ventral Roots [See Central Nervous 
System, Nervous System, Spinal Cord] 
entricular Fibrillation [See Fibrillation 
(Heart)] 
Verbal Ability 2684, 3350, 3850, 3914, 
4018, 4019 
Verbal Communication [See Also Alpha- 
bets, Bilingualism, Consonants, Dialect, 
Fingerspelling, Form Classes (Lan- 
guage), Handwriting, Language, Lan- 
uage Development, Letters (Alphabet), 
renes iteracy, Multilingualism, 
Nonstandard English, Nouns, Pho- 
nemes, Phonetics, Phonology, Pronunci- 
ation, Psycholinguistics, Public Speak- 
ing, Semantics, Sentence Structure, Sign 
Language, Speech ` Characteristics, 
Speech bi thm, Syllables, Syntax, Vo- 
cabulary, Words (Phonetic Units), Writ- 
ten Language] 2683, 2724, 2889, 2908, 
2945, 2952, 2956, 2967, 2971, 2976, 2971, 
2980, 2982, 2985, 3191, 3350, 3377, 3710, 
3727, 3741, 3750, 3773, 3776, 3952, 3964, 
4065, 4153 
Verbal Conditioning [See Verbal Learn- 
in 
Verbal Fluency [See Verbal Communica- 
tion] 
Verbal Learning [See Also Paired Associ- 
ate Learning, Serial Learning] 2265, 
3955, 3983, 4012, 4035, 4049, 4055, 4062 
Verbal Reinforcement [See Also Praise, 
Reinforcement, Social Behavior, Social 
Reinforcement] 3987 
Mmes [See Verbal Communica- 
tion 
Verbs [See Form Classes nguage), 
Language, Linguistics, Vota Coe 
nication, 
Verification (Of Theories) [See Theory 
Verification] 
Vertebrates [See Also Amphibia, Ba- 
boons, Birds, Carp, Cats, Cattle, Chim- 
anzees, pon Dolphins, Fishes, Frogs, 
erbils, Goldfish, Guinea Pigs, Ham- 
sters, Lizards, Mammals, Mice, Mon- 
keys, Norway Rats, Pigeons, Primates 
(Nonhuman), Rabbits, Rats, Robins, 
Rodents, Sheep, Snakes, Squirrels] 2338 
Vertigo [See Symptoms] 
Vestibular Apparatus 3225, 3231 
egen (Military) [See Military Veter- 
ans 
Veterinary Medicine [See Also Disci- 
pines. Medical Sciences] 4039 
iibrators (Apparatus) [See Apparatus] 
Vibrotactile Thresholds [See Also Cuta- 
neous Sense, Somesthetic Perception, 
Tactual Perception, Thresholds] 3272 
Videotape Instruction [See Also Teach- 
VE. SE Methods] 3918 
deotape Recorders [See Apparatus, 
Tape Recorders] 
Videota s [See Also Audiovisual Com- 
ications Media, Communications 
Media] 3566, 3598, 3675 
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Vigilance [See Also Monitoring] 2230, 
2263, 2295, 2425, 2758 

Vineland Social Maturity Scale [See Also 
Personality Measures] 3361 - 
Violence [See Also ur dod Behavior, 
Conflict, Interpersonal Interaction, So- 
cial Behavior, Social Interaction] 2807, 
2811,2858,2861,2969,2985,3346 —— 
Viral Disorders [See Also Encephalitis] 
3466 

Viral Meningitis [See Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Nervous System Dis- 
orders, Viral Disorders] d 
Virginity [See Psychosexual Behavior] 
Vision [See Also Autokinetic Illusion, 
Binocular Vision, Brightness Perception, 
Color Perception, Dark Adaptation, 
Monocular Vision, Stereoscopic Vision, 
Visual Discrimination, Visual Field, 
Visual Perception, Visual Thresholds} 
2358 

Visions (Mysticism) [See Mysticism] 
Visitation (Hospital) [See Institution 
Visitation] 
Visitation (Institution) [See Institution 
Visitation] 

Visitation (Psychiatric Hospital) [See 
Institution Visitation] 

Visiting Homemakers [See Paraprofes- 
sional Personnel] 

Visual Cortex [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Nervous System, Tel- 
encephalon] 2309, 2319, 3428 

Visual Discrimination [See Also Vision, 
Visual Perception] 2162, 2269, 2411, 
2417, 2451, 2550, 2608, 2628, 3396, 4080 
Visual Displays 2179, 4216 

Visual Evoked Potentials [See Also Elec- 
trical — Activity, Electrophysiology, 
Evoked Potentials] 2319, 2321, 2322, 
2325, 2330, 2335, 2418, 2497, 2498, 2499, 
3140, 3144, 3198, 3465, 3631 

Visual Feedback [See Feedback, Visual 
Stimulation] 

Visual Field [See Also Vision, Visual 
Perception] 2117, 2189, 2196, 2198, 2208, 
2319, 2321, 2331, 2612 

Visual Hallucinations [See Also Halluci- 
nations, Perceptual Disturbances] 2474 
Visual Masking [See Also Masking] 
2169, 2170, 2179, 2187 

Visual Perception [See Also Autokinetic 
Illusion, Binocular Vision, Brightness 
Perception, Color Perception, Dark Ad- 
aptation, Monocular Vision, Stereoscop- 
ic Vision, Vision, Visual Discrimination, 
Visual Field, Visual Thresholds] 2116, 
2117, 2131, 2162, 2163, 2164, 2168, 2169, 
2171, 2172, 2175, 2177, 2183, 2184, 2187, 
a a 20 2202, 2207, 2246, 2384, 

> d „ 2650, 2665, ` 
3471. 3837 665, 3148, 3428, 
Visual Stimulation [See Also Illumina- 
tion, Photopic Stimulation, Prismatic 
Simus EIE Stimulation, Ster- 
ey ule sentation, Stimulation 
2117, 2119, 2121, 2125, 2153, 2165, 2174) 
EE 
, 2508, 2551, 2570, 2634, 2666, 2919. 

Ba 8380 34, 2666, 2919, 

isual Thresholds [See Also Dark 

tation, Thresholds, Vision, vale 
ception] 2158, 2178, 2188, 2190, 2191 
2194, 2201, 2204, 2205, 2207, 2208, 2209, 
2214, 2355, 2606, 2608, 2609, 2610, 2666 


Visual Tracking [See Also Perceptual 
Motor Processes, Tracking] 2180, 2479, 
3244 

Visually Handicapped [See Also Blind, 
Handicapped] 3370, 3421, 3471, 3837, 
4104 

Vitamin C [See Ascorbic Acid] 

Vitamin Deficiency Disorders 2429 
Vitamins [See Also Ascorbic Acid, Nico- 
tinic Acid] 2429, 3633, 3652, 3679 
Vocabulary [See Also EE Verbal 
Communication] 3405, 3957, 4021 
Vocalization (Infant) [See Infant Vocali- 
zation] 

Vocalizations (Animal) [See Animal Vo- 
calizations] 

Vocational Adjustment [See Occupation- 
al Adjustment] 

Vocational Aspirations [See Occupational 
Aspirations] 

Vocational Choice [See Occupational 
Choice] 

Vocational Counseling [See Occupational 
Guidance] 

Vocational Counselors [See Also Counse- 
lors] 3052 

Vocational Education [See Also Curricu- 
lum] 3905, 4096 

Vocational Guidance [See Occupational 
Guidance] 

Vocational Interests [See Occupational 
Interests] 

Vocational Mobility [See Occupational 
Mobility] 

Vocational Preference [See Occupational 
Preference] 

Vocational Rehabilitation [See Also Psy- 
chosocial Rehabilitation, Rehabilitation] 
2976, 3427, 3855 

Vocational School Students [See Also 
Students] 2887 

Vocations [See Occupations] 

Voice [See Infant Vocalization] 

Volt Meters [See Apparatus] 

Volunteer Military Personnel [See Also 
Government Personnel, Military Person- 
nel] 4138 

Volunteer Personnel [See Volunteer Mili- 
tary Personnel] 

Volunteers In Service To America [See 
Government Programs] 
Vomit Inducing Drugs 
Drugs] 

Vomiting [See Also Digestive System 
Disorders, Symptoms] 3580 

Voting Behavior [See Also Political 
Processes, Politics] 3024 

Vowels [See Language, Linguistics, Pho- 
nemes, Phonetics, Verbal Communica- 
tion] 

Voyeurism [See Psychosexual Behavior, 
Sexual Deviations] 


[See Emetic 


Wages [See Salaries] 

WAIS (Test) [See Wechsler Adult Intel- 

SE Scale] 
akefulness [See Also Consciousness 

States] 3441, 3883 

Wales 3344 

Walking [See Also Motor Performance, 

Motor Processes] 3745 

Walsh Test [See Nonparametric Statisti- 

cal Tests, Statistical Analysis, Statistical 

Tests] 


War [See Also Aggressive Behavior, 
Conflict, Interpersonal Interaction, So- 
cial Behavior, Social Interaction] 2848 
Warning Signal [See Signal Detection 
(Perception)] 

Water Deprivation 2391, 2552 

Water Intake 2383, 2413, 2533, 2552, 
3147, 3241 

Water Transportation [See Transporta- 
tion] 

Weaning [See Childrearing Practices] 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale [See 
Also Intelligence Measures] 2064, 3107, 
3270, 3322, 3417, 3449 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale Children 
[See Also Intelligence Measures] 2252, 
3420, 4094 

Weight (Body) [See Body Weight] 
Weightlessness [See Environmental Ef- 
fects, Gravitational Effects} 

Welfare [See Welfare Services (Govern- 
ment)] 

Welfare Services (Government) [See Also 
Government Programs] 2806 

Wernickes Syndrome [See Alcoholism, 
Behavior Disorders, Vitamin Deficiency 
Disorders] 

White Collar Workers [See Business And 
Industrial Personnel, Management Per- 
sonnel, Middle Level Managers, Secre- 
tarial Personnel, Top Level anagers] 
White Noise [See Auditory Stimulation] 
White Rats [See Rats] 

Whites [See Caucasians] 


Widows 2754 
Wilcoxon Sign Rank Test [See Nonpar- 
ametric Statistical Tests, Statistical 


Analysis, Statistical Tests] 
Windigo Psychosis [See Psychosis] 
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i [See Also Alcoholic Beverages] 
WISC (Test) [See Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale Children] 

Wishes [See Motivation] 

Witchcraft 2803 

Withdrawal (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Defense Mechanisms] 

Withdrawal (Drug) [See Drug Withdraw- 
al] 

Withdrawal Effects (Drug) [See Drug 
Withdrawal Effects] 

Wives [See Also Family Members, Hou- 
sewives] 3201 

Wolves [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Womens Liberation Movement [See Also 
Social Movements] 2818, 2844 

Word Associations 2231, 2921 G 
Word Blindness (Dyslexia) [See Dyslexi- 


a] 

Word Frequency 2250, 2290, 2674, 3404 

Word Meaning [See Also Memory] 2911, 

3404, 3957 

Word Salad [See Symptoms, Thought 

Disturbances] 

Words (Form Classes) [See Form Classes 

(Language); 

Wor gah ee Units) [See Also Lan- 
uage, Linguistics, Phonetics, Verbal 
ommunication] 2194, 2234 

Words (Vocabulary) [See Vocabulary] 

Work Environments [See Working Con- 

ditions] x 

Work Rest Cycles [See Working Condi- 

tions. 

Wat Week Length [See Working Con- 

ditions] , 

Workday Shifts [See Working Condi- 

tions] 


Workers [See Personnel] 

Working Conditions [See Also Environ- 
ment, Human Factors Engineering, So- 
cial Environments] 4170, 4197, 422 
Working Space [See Working Condi- 
tions] 

Workmens Compensation Insurance [See 
Employee Benefits] 

Wi (Sheltered) [See Sheltered 
Moapa 

Worms [See Invertebrates] 

Wrist [See Musculoskeletal System] 
Writing (Creative) [See Literature] 
Writing (Handwriting) [See Handwriting] 
Written Language [See Also Alphabets, 
Handwriting, Language, Letters (Alpha- 
bet), Literacy, Verbal Communication] 
2950, 3604, 4153 


X Ray Equipment [See Apparatus] 


Yates Test [See E Statisti- 
cal Tests, Statistical Analysis, Statistical 


Tests] 
Yerkes Boxes [See SX 
Young Adults [See Also Adults] 2278, 


2340, 2700, 2749, 2999, 3254, 3554, 3572, 
3614, 3887, 4123, 4211 

Youth (Adolescents) [See Adolescents] 
Youth (Adults) [See or Adults] 


Youth (Children) [See Chil dren] 


Zen Buddhism [See Also Religious Affili- 
ation, Religious Beliefs] 2795. 

Zoology [See Biology, Disciplines] 
Zygote [See Prenatal Development] 
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& Meyer, Donald R. ? (Ohio State U.) * Motivational 
control of retrograde amnesia: Further explorations 
and effects.5Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Feb). Vol. 86(2), 187-192.—5 Re- 
ports 5 investigations of variables related to the 
motivational control of retrograde amnesias for long- 
term habits, which result from single electroconvul- 
sive shock treatments. Ss were 176 Long-Evans rats. 
In terms of the paradigms of M.J. Robbins and D.R. 
Meyer" (see PA, Vol. 44:11961), habits that were 3rd 
in a series were generally resistant to the treatment 
and were markedly impaired if the tests for retention 
were carried out in changed motivational contexts. 
The latter result is discussed in relation to the view 
that long-term habits are affected by the treatments if 
and only if, they operate as punishments(*) "(13 

ref)!? -Journal abstract. 
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4226. Shimkunas, Algimantas M. & Murray, Dwight R. 
(U. Missouri) Assessment of change in conventional 
and unconventional thought processes of schizophren- 
ics. Journal of Personality Assessment, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
38(1), 32-40.—Adapted a creativity test to measure 
schizophrenic thought processes. 24 schizophrenics 
(mean age - 38 yrs) and 24 nonpsychotic psychiatric 
patients (mean age — 36 yrs) gave practical and 
unusual uses for items in the Alternate Uses test 
Responses were scored as conventional (concrete), 
imaginative (abstract), or autistic. Schizophrenics did not 
differ from nonpsychotics in frequency or pattern of 
conventional responses. However, nonpsychotics gave 
proportionately more imaginative uses following unusual 
uses instructions while schizophrenics gave proportion- 
ately more autistic responses. Schizophrenics maintained 
a significantly elevated autistic response level regardless 
of subsequent requests to be practical.—Journal abstract. 


4227. Bairamov, A. S. [The psychological aspect of 
the works of the revolutionary democrat M 
Akhundov.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Mar), Vol. 
19(2), 117—122.— Presents a discussion of the psychologi- 
cal ideas in the works of the Azerbaijan philosopher and 
educator Mirza Fatali Akhundov (1812-1878). 


4228. Bernstein, Maxine D. & Russo, Nancy F. 
(Richmond Coll, City U. New York) The history of 
psychology revisited: Or, up with our foremothers. 
American Psychologist, 1974(Feb), Vol. 292), 130-134. 
— Discusses the lack of general awareness of women who 
have made major contributions to psychology. It is 
suggested that this lack of recognition Is partially ca 

by the practice of appending initials only to the 
sürnames of authors of tests and journal articles. 
Numerous examples are presented of women who 
developed tests (e.g, the Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale 
and the Bender Gestalt Test), wrote textbooks, and made 
major theoretical contributions to the study of human 
behavior. (59 ref)—A. Olson. 

4229. Cassel, Russell N. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 
Psychological aspects of human fr . Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 104), 37-39.— Suggests that there are ? 
independently organized dimensions to human freedo- 
m—a hierarchy of the stages of freedom, the needs that 
must be satisfied before freedom is attained, and the 
characteristic attributes of a free man. The stages of 
freedom include the experiences of positive and negative 
affect, goal setting, decision competency, ego involve- 


ment, goal progress, self-actualization, and space for 
freedom of movement. There are 8 human needs which s 
must be satisfied before these stages can be attained; 
these include physical, emotional, safety, psychosexual, 
belongingness, self-esteem, aesthetic, and self-actualizing 
needs. Characteristic attributes of a free man include a 
realistic orientation, self-acceptance, spontaneity, demo- 
cratic values, sense of purpose, and autonomous behay- 
ior.—L. Gorsey. 

4230. Chandrasekaran, B. & Reeker, Larry H. (Ohio 
State U.) Artificial intelligence: A case for agnosticism. 
IEEE Transactions on Systems, Man, & Cybernetics, 
1974(Jan Vol. 4(1), 88-94.—Proposes a position of 
agnosticism concerning the possibility of artificial 
intelligence, as opposed to the positions of those who 
believe that “thinking machines” will be available in the 
near future or that such machines are totally impossible. 
The agnostic position accepts a mechanistic thesis but 
considers that the relevant aspect of the problem 
concerns the possibility of designing an intelligent 
machine. A parallel is drawn between the language of 
artificial intelligence and that of cognitive teg 
and it is considered that artificial intelligence, if 
developed, would be a worthwhile tool for the under- 
standing of human thought. (16 ref) 

4231. Chapanis, Alphonse. (Johns Hopkins U)A 
psychology for our times. Catalog of Selected Documents 
in Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 111. 

4232. Cooper, E. S., et al. (Medical Research Council, 
Unit on Environmental Factors in Mental & Physical 
Illness, London, England) Direct observation? Bulletin of 
the British Psychological Society, 1974(Jan), Vol. 27(94), 
3-7.—Delineates the methodological issues involved 
when data is collected via the observational method. It is 
asserted that the scientific ideal of objective measure- 
ment is harder to realize in the field of psychology than 
has been supposed. Errors occur due to both omissions 
by an O and imprecise categorization by the investigator. 
To further examine these problems which were by- 
products of research, 2 studies were designed concerning 
children in the classroom. In addition, studies were 
carried out in several junior high schools to examine the 
children's behavior in relation to teacher assessments 
and to describe differences in teacher behavior toward 
the mentally handicapped. Videotape recording is 
suggested as a way to remedy poor inter-O reliability. 
The choice of level of description of categories 18 
discussed, and validity and reliability problems inherent 
in this approach are described. It is concluded that E 
assumptions may cause bias just as much when data is 
collected by direct observation as in other ways.—R. S. 


Albin. 
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4233. Gnepp, Eric. Logic and psychology: An 
epistemology. Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 10(4), 27-30. 
—Attempts to clarify the concepts of “thinking” and 
“instinct” by examining the relationship between psy- 
chology and logic, or subjective vs objective cognition. A 
process of “biocentric” induction is hypothesized to 
account for man’s response to environmental stimuli. 
This complex process is mediated by man’s ability to 
think, rather than the basic stimulus-response processes 
found in lower organisms. All organisms receive stimuli 
from 2 sources, the external environment (e.g., nature) 
and his internal environment (e.g., physiological process- 
es); it is suggested that behavior and survival are 
dependent upon the integration of these 2 stimulus 
sources. The internal stimuli, or indices of behavior, are 
thought to operate on an instinctual basis (e.g., responses 
to pain or pleasure), while external stimuli operate as 
initiators of the thinking process; these processes are 
viewed as comparable to man’s perceptions of “good” 
and “truth” or subjective vs objective cognitions. It is 
concluded that logic and psychology, therefore, represent 
2 means of measuring and interpreting behavior.—L. 
Gorsey. 

4234. Hearnshaw, L. S. (Liverpool U., England) 
Sherrington, Burt and the beginnings of psychology in 
Liverpool. Bulletin of the British Psychological Society, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 27(94), 9-14.—Traces the history of the 
psychology department at Liverpool University. The 
psychological research of C. S. Sherrington is cited as 
responsible for this university’s leadership role in 1900, 
providing a model of the basic mechanisms of the 
nervous system and of behavioral functioning. 3 prob- 
lems are discussed: (a) Sherrington’s discovery of the 
sensory function of muscle spindles, (b) his work with 
decerebrate animals, and (c) his studies of sensory 
integration. C. Burt is mentioned as crucial to the 
department's development, being influenced by work 
with Sherrington and by residence in the university 
settlement established to assist in the provision of means 
y CHE and recreation for the poor. (25 ref)—R. S. 

in, 

4235. Hebb, D. O. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec 
Canada) What psychology is about. American M rig 
gist, 1974(Feb), Vol. 29(2), 71-79.—Considers that the 
goal of psychology, i.e., understanding the mind, must be 
approached gradually, but kept in sight, for forgetting 

his may result. in psychologists becoming mere techni- 
cians. As a biological science psychology (including 
social psychology) must eschew vitalism, regarding mind 
as the capacity for thought and thought as an activity of 
the brain. Psychology cannot emulate the humanities. 
which also provide knowledge of man. Certain aspects of 
thought are discussed. It is argued that (a) free will is a 
biologically evident phenomenon in higher animals; (b) 
creativity is a function of “the unconscious,” but there i 
no conscious in the corresponding sense; paid (c) thought 
is inveterately attracted by the unsolved or insoluble 
2 and even by outright contradiction—Author 

4236. Horii, Yoshiyuki. (Purdue U.) Variable 
auditory feedback (DAF). Behavior SEH UM 
Instrumentation, 1974(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 55.—Describes a 
computer program written in assembly language for 
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evaluating data from perceptual experiments involving 
delayed auditory feedback. 

4237. Janssen, Jan P. (U. Tübingen, Psychological 
Inst, W. Germany) [The experimenter's expectation- 
effect: An artifact of non-standardized experimental 
conditions? An investigation concerning Rosenthal's 
experimenter-bias under standardized group experi- 
mental conditions.] (Germ) Psychologische Beitráge, 
1973, Vol. 152), 230-248.—Studied the controversy 
between R. Rosenthal and T. X. Barber on the 
significance of test result modification due to the E's 
expectancy. Experiments were conducted with 223 15-22 
yr old students to verify the hypothesis that test results 
gained in psychometric tests and structured rating tasks, 
when administered to groups under standard test 
conditions, will be modified only insigificantly by the E's 
bias. Ss were given a battery of tests and questionnaires 
(28 test variables) by 2 psychology students with opposite 
bias regarding the achievements and self-assessment of 
Ss in test variants under 2 different experimental 
conditions in which the E's bias, experimental tech- 
niques, and experimental situation were different. Data 
indicate that the Es bias effect amounted to less than 3% 
in all the 28 variables; the hypothesis was confirmed. 
(English & French abstracts) (28 ref)— T. Fisher. 

4238. Katz, Harvey A.; Warrick, Patricia & Greenberg, 
Martin H. (Suffolk U.) Introductory psychology through 
science fiction. Chicago, Ill.: Rand McNally, 1974. viii, 
510 p.—Presents a collection of 28 science fiction short 
stories designed to illustrate basic concepts and princi- 
ples of psychology (e.g., developmental processes, psy- 
chobiology, social behavior, sensation and perception, 
and learning). (7 p ref) 

4239. Levine, Murray. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
The randomized design provides circumstantial eviden- 
ce. International Journal of Mental Health, 1973(Sum), 
Vol. 2(2), 51-58.—Suggests that there are definite 
limitations in conditions under which an experimental 
design can be relied on to support the inferences it is 
desired to draw. It is emphasized that the closed 
character of a logical system which permits precise 
deduction, inferences, and tests of truth is inappropriate- 
ly applied in practical arguments about the real world. A 
tandomized design, no matter how perfect, will not of 
itself obviate the need for assessing plausible rival 
hypotheses. At the very least, it is argued, there should be 
close monitoring of both experimental and control Ss. 
—A. Farrell. 

4240. A. N. [Index of psychological 
edem mci in 1971.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 
a , Vol. 19(2), 151-173.—Presents a 717-item 
ibliography of psychological literature published in the 
Russian language during 1971. 

4241. MacKay, D. M. (U. Keele, England) The 
ee of “tacit knowing." IEEE Transactions on 
systems, Man, & Cybernetics, 1974(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 94-95. 
mis knowing denotes certain aspects of human 
d m edge that are only partly verbalizable. It is argued 
3 AE general purpose, goal-pursuing information 
system, equipped to represent the structure of its world 
Si terms of conditional restraints on action and the 
hes of action, would automatically show signs of 

cit knowledge. Examples are cited of mechanistic 
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principles which would lend themselves to the operation 
of such a system. 

4242. Malott, Richard W. (Western Michigan U.) 
Humanistic behaviorism and social psychology. Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.: Behaviordelia, 1973. 53 p.—Presents a 
collection of episodes from contemporary life and 
excerpts from songs, books, and magazines to illustrate 
the processes of social reinforcement, the nature of 
immediate vs long-term consequences, principles of 
contingency management, behavioral analysis, and the 
design of social systems. 

4243. McPherson, Klim. (Harvard U., Medical 
School, Boston, Mass.) Statistics: The problem of 
examining accumulating data more than once. New 
England Journal of Medicine, 1974(Feb), Vol. 290(9), 
501-502.— Criticizes the practice of analyzing repeatedly 
the results from drug trials in order to keep at a 
minimum the number of patients exposed and the 
duration of the exposure to the inferior treatment. When 
repeated tests are undertaken at weekly intervals and 
termination of the experiment occurs when results finally 
appear significantly different statistically, the probability 
of achieving this level is spuriously high. Since 
“y 05" means that an observed effect has less than 5 
chances out of 100 of having occurred by chance, 
repeated calculation of many significance tests increases 
the likelihood that this will occur. It is only appropriate 
that both the number of times the accumulating data are 
to be analyzed and the nominal level be fixed before the 
experiment starts.—R. S. Albin. 

4244. Mechkov, D. I. & Gurbalov, K. G. [An electronic 
digital mnemoperceptioscope.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikholo- 
gi, 1973(Mar), Vol. 19(2). 140-143.—Describes an 
electronic apparatus for the presentation of 10 digits in 
various combinations, sequences, durations, and pat- 
terns. Its uses are in the experimental study of visual 
perception, time perception, attention, memory, and 
thinking. 

4245. Miller, George A. (Inst. for Advanced Study, 
Princeton, N.J.) Needed: A better theory of cognitive 
organization. /EEE Transactions on Systems, Man, & 
Cybernetics, 1974(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 95-97.— Discusses the 
question of why computers have had so little practical 
success in taking over information processing tasks 
traditionally performed by people. The problem is 
examined from the viewpoints of psychology, education, 
and linguistics. It is argued that the major reason why 
computers have not made more progress is the lack of a 
satisfactory psychological theory of cognitive organiza- 
tion, and suggestions are made as to how a general 
theory of cognitive organization might be developed. 
—Journal abstract. 

4246. Pawlowski, A. V. & Laws, D. R- (Atascadero 
State Hosp., Calif.) A multipurpose voltage controlled 
oscillator. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 27-28.—Describes a multipurpose 
voltage-controlled oscillator that is inexpensive, flexible, 
and adaptable to a variety of experimental purposes, 
particularly in biofeedback research. Design features 
include the capability to select a wide range of 
frequencies for experimental use and use the output to 
drive other digital circuits. 
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4247. Percell, Lawrence P. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Tucson, Ariz.) An attempt to specify some of the 
cues involved in the concept of demand characteristics. 
Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & Behavioral 
Sciences, 1973(Aug), Vol. 15(3), 23-25.—Attempted to 
isolate some of the relevant cues in an experiment which 
may influence Ss’ willingness to cooperate. 24 Ss 
participated in an experiment with results suggesting that 
the effective controlling variable was the availability of 
extra-credit points for participation rather than the 
hypothesized fate control of the E over the Ss. 

4248. Possamai, Camille A. & Reynard, Guy. (Nation- 
al Center for Scientific Research, Inst. of Neurophysiolo- —' 
gy & Psychophysiology, Marseille, France) SEREX2: A ` 
program to generate exhaustive series. Behavior Re- 
search Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 
53. 

4249. Poulton, E. C. (Medical Research Council, 
Applied Psychology Unit, Cambridge, England) Range 
effects are characteristic of a person serving in a - 
within-subjects experimental design: A reply to Roth- 
stein. Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Mar), Vol. 81(3), 
201-202.—Briefly examines the short-term recognition 
memory experiments cited by L. Rothstein (see PA, Vol 
52:Issue 3) as indicating an absence of range effects in a 
within-Ss experimental design. A range effect in the Ist 
study is noted. Data from the remaining studies are 
presented which support the contention that serial 
position effects disappear with variations in list length 
within a block of trials.—Journal abstract. 

4250. Reed, Samuel C. (Opinion Research Corp., 
Princeton, N.J.) Problems in assessing intelligence in 
artifacts. IEEE Transactions on Systems, Man, & 
Cybernetics, 1974(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 97—100.—Explores the 
concept of equivalence as it relates to comparing man 
and automaton, and contrasts the notions of response 
equivalence and process equivalence. Some areas of 
psychological research are reviewed from the perspective 
of whether or not they concentrate on response Or 
process identification, and questions are raised concern- 
ing the description of biological automata.—Journal 
abstract. 

4251. Rivinus, Heidelise A. (Children's Hosp. Medical 
Center, Boston, Mass.) Dot: A device for observational 
timing. Developmental Psychobiology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
7(1), 96.—Describes a pocket-size battery-operated timer 
which emits a brief “bleep” tone audible to only the 
observer through an earphone; the time interval between 
tones can be varied from 1 to 60 sec. An additional tone 
can be emitted using a preprogramed counter plug which 
at every nth interval (2-9 intervals) will produce the 
contrast tone. Uses of the timer in observational studies 
are discussed. ; 

4252. Rogers, Carl R. (Center for Studies of the 
Person, La Jolla, Calif.) In retrospect: Forty-six years. 
American Psychologist, 1974(Feb), Vol. 29(2), 115-123. 
—Looking back on 46 yrs of clinical work, the author 
comments on (a) the impact of his work, due he believes 
to the timeliness of its central hypothesis regarding the 
capacities of the individual and the possibility of 
releasing those potentialities; (b) the ambivalence of 
psychology toward his efforts—minimizing them, yet 
honoring him; (c) changes in the relationship between 
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psychiatry and psychology; and (4) the continuing 
struggle between humanistic and behavioristic psycholo- 
gy, particularly with regard to philosophical differences. 
Credit is given clients and younger colleagues as the 
source of the author’s most significant learning. He 
considers the core of his work to be a concern with 
communication.—Author abstract. 

4253. Rothstein, Lee D. (Stanford U.) Reply to 
Poulton. Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Mar), Vol. 81(3), 
199-200.—Contends that E. C. Poulton (see PA, Vol 
80:2081) in his caveat against the use of within-Ss 
experimental designs in psychological research, carried 
his case too far. Repeated measures in some contexts did 
produce effects as a result of administering more than a 
single treatment to each S. The literature as surveyed by 
Poulton, however, did not rule out such designs as a 
general methodology. His survey was not representative 
of the psychological literature as a whole. Most of the 
studies cited conformed to a circumscribed area of 
research in which cumulative treatment effects were 
investigated for their own sake. Further, in a number of 
instances studies were misrepresented.—Journal abstract. 

4254. Rutanen, Erkki. Research in 1973 in Finland. 
Psychiatria Fennica, 1973, 13-31.—Reports research on 
Skolt Lapp children in Finland, incest and child murder, 
the anatomy of amnesic syndromes, organic psychosyn- 
dromes in cardiac patients, strain and nonstrain bruxists, 
house dust and mites as causes of asthma and allergic 
disorders, cold sensations, psychic and somatic reactions 
in rheumatoid arthritis, and schizophrenia outcomes in 
patients of the upper and lower classes. 

4255. Silver, Maurice J. (Hahnemann Medical Coll. & 
Hosp., Philadelphia, Pa.) Investigator effects, experi- 
menter effects, and experimenter bias: A taxonomy and 
a clarification. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychol- 
ogy, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 37-38. 

4256. Stahl, Robert J. & Casteel, J. Doyle. (U. 
Florida, P. K. Yonge Lab. School) The 1970-71 oy 
of the status of precollege psychology in the state of 
Florida: A final report. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 35. 

4257. Tesser, Abraham & Lissitz, Robert W. (U. 
Georgia, Inst. for Behavioral Research) On an assump- 
E de m use of homogeneous subgroups for 

|. Catalo; i 

Sage AT rd Documents in Psychology, 

4258. Ullman, Montague. (Maimonides Communit 
Mental Health Center, Maimonides Medical Canter 


Brooklyn, N.Y.) Bio-communication in dreams 

of the American Academy of Psychoanalysis, 97». Val 
1(4), 429-446.—Reviews the evidence and presents an 
experiment in support of the idea that extrasensory or 
paranormal transfer of information to the slee E S 
occurs. This information usually appears in the "pue 
of the S and corresponds in one or more ways (form, 
texture, affect, or symbolism) to a target picture in the 
hands of a sender or agent viewing it in total isolation 
from the S. Ss were volunteers who slept in the 
laboratory and whose sleep was monitored electroence- 
Phalographically. They were awakened to report the 
dream after each period of REM sleep. The target 
generally an art print, was randomly selected by the 
agent from a pool of targets. Dreams are reported in 
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detail. The implications of this work for psychoanalysis 
are discussed. (16 ref}—R. S. Albin. 

4259. Viswanathan, R. & Narendra, Kumpati S. (Bolt, 
Beranek & Newman, Inc., Cambridge, Mass.) Games of 
stochastic automata. JEEE Transactions on Systems, 
Man, & Cybernetics, 1974(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 131-135.—In- 
vestigates the collective behavior of variable-structure 
stochastic automata in competitive game situations. It is 
demonstrated that when the automata use optimal 
reinforcement schemes, the Von Neumann value is 
achieved for games against nature as well as for 2-player 
zero-sum games having a saddle point. Computer 
simulations of the latter games indicate that in the 
absence of a saddle point the value of the game oscillates 
about the Von Neumann value in mixed strategies. 
—Journal abstract. 

4260. Watanabe, Satosi. (U. Hawaii) Paradigmatic 
symbol: A comparative study of human and artificial 
intelligence. JEEE Transactions cn Systems, Man, & 
Cybernetics, 1974(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 100-103.—Artificial 
intelligence functions in terms of abstract symbols, and 
human intelligence functions in terms of paradigmatic 
symbols. A paradigmatic symbol is a particular object, or 
the mental representation thereof, capable of evoking a 
whole, yet flexible, field of objects. It is not an object qua 
object, but object qua agent of elicitation, Thinking in 
terms of paradigmatic symbols needs no additional rules 
of interpretation, while thinking in terms of abstract 
symbols requires an ad hoc rule of interpretation to have 
any relation with actual behavioral operations. Paradig- 
matic symbols have their places in the life-oriented 
internal value structure, while abstract symbols have no 
relation with value. Elicitory capability and value 
orientedness of paradigms are facets of a system which 
make inductive inference work. Abstract symbols, 
having neither of these 2 properties, cannot make 
inductive inference work without human help.—Journal 
abstract. 

4261. Wolman, Benjamin B. (Ed.) Dictionary of 
behavioral science. New York, N.Y.: Van Nostrand 
Reinhold, 1973. ix, 478 P. 
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H 4262. Auger, Terrance J. (U. Wisconsin, Coll. of 
uman Biology, Green Bay) The four faces of an IQ. 
Ste of Clinical Child Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 
ZAC Presents a psychometrically defensible 
efinition of an IQ score. A case is made for greater use 


of the mental age concept, particularly within academic 
settings. 


4263. Lienert, G. A. & Krauth, J. (U. Diisseldorf, 
RE Inst, W Germany) [The configuration 
serie? analysis: VII. Constellation types, constella- 
G change types and profile constellation types.] 
erm) Zeitschrift fiir Klinische Psychologie und Psychoth- 
ome 2e Vol. 21(3), 197-209.— Presents Part 7 of a 
* es of articles explaining G. A. Lienert's configuration 
Jequency analysis. The terms “constellation” and 
be i type," "constellation change,” and “con- 
zt Eh change type," “profile constellation," and 
profile constellation type” are explained and discussed. 
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Examples from clinical psychology and psychopharma- 

cology are presented and used to illustrate the determi- 

nation and detection of the constellation types and 
rofiles.—T. Fisher. 

4264. McNemar, Quinn. (Stanford U.) Correction to a 
correction. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 145-146.—Demonstrates that A. 
B. Silverstein’s (see PA, Vol 44:5886) “corrected” version 
of Q. McNemar’s formula for correlating short-form 
with full-scale scores is based on fallacious reasoning. 

4265. Pedrini, D. T.; Pedrini, Bonnie C. & Gregory, 
Lura N. (U. Nebraska, Omaha) Aids in the administra- 
tion, scoring, or interpretation of the Stanford-Binet, 
Vineland, and Wechsler Scales. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 128. 

4266. Schooster, Charles N. (Chicago Board of 
Health, Dept. of Mental Health, Ill.) Tests and predic- 
tion: A systems analysis approach. Behavioral Science, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 111-1 18.—Applied some basic 
principles of general systems theory to the problem of 
test measurement and prediction. Although test measure- 
ment in the past has been primarily concerned with the 
contribution of person variance, it is suggested that there 
can be no artificial separation between the person and 
the operational system in which the person is imbedded, 
so that the contribution of system variance influencing 
person performance requires equal measurement empha- 
sis. It was observed that causal effects do not follow the 
traditionally assumed straight-line unidirectional path 
but occur in a circular chain direction or bidirectional 
form (ie. there are circular cause-effect influences 
coming from both the person as well as the system). It is 
concluded that it is just as reasonable to make predictive 
statements from the system as from the person. (28 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4267. Webster, Harold. (Brooklyn Coll.) Communica- 
tion with college students. American Psychologist, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 29(3), 209-21 1.—Discusses the problems 
of communication with college students which are part 
of the alienation pattern that developed during the 1960s. 
Many Ss now actively distrust psychological tests and 
experiments; and neither these Ss nor the compliant Ss 
who want to give the investigator whatever he wants can 
be a source of objective data. To remedy this alienation 
requires better methods of communication. Conspicuous 
among the forms of “metacommunication” which 
undermine the communicative process are the deception 
of Ss and artificially controlled experiments on human 
affective states (e.g., frustration). Methods for restoring 
communication with students should include the reins- 
tatement of interviews in test designs, awareness of the 
changing values of Ss and appropriate modification of 
assessment procedures, and the development of better 
theories of communication, since most communication 
models of the past have been too objective, ignoring 
intrapersonal processes.—7. Davis. 

4268. Whaley, Donald L. Psychological testing and 
the philosophy of measurement. Kalamazoo, Mich.: 
Behaviordelia, 1973. 58 p—Presents a brief history of 
psychological testing and considers the relationship 
between measurement and existence. A definition of 
psychological tests is offered; and steps in test construc- 
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tion are outlined. Test results, descriptive statistics, 
samples, validity, and reliability are discussed. 


Test Construction & Validation 


4269. Good, Lawrence R. & Good, Katherine C. 
(Middle Tennessee State U.) An objective measure of 
the motive to avoid success. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 1009-1010.—Describes the devel- 
opment of a 29-item, dichotomously scored, self-report 
measure of fear of success. An internal consistency 
reliability estimate of .81 was obtained for a sample of 
228 college students. 

4270. Gottschalk, Louis A. et al. (U. California, 
Medical School, Irvine) The development of an objec- 
tive measure of values: The personal attitude rating 
(PAR). Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 14(5), 
421-450.—Reports a collaborative interdisciplinary un- 


dertaking—involving psychoanalysts and philosopher- — 


s—aimed at developing a measurement instrument for 
assessing human values. The project resulted in a novel 
values measure, called Personal Attitude Rating (PAR), 
which was administered to 216 persons. The resulting 
data, involving a large variety of attitudes, are presented 
in tabular form, as well as theories concerning attitudes 
as viewed by the behavioral and social sciences and from 
the psychoanalytic viewpoint. It is suggested that more 
systematic construct validation studies of the attitudes 
measured by PAR are needed, and it is hoped other 
groups will use the PAR in further testing. (25 ref)—A. 
Farrell. 

4271. Halpern, Florence C. Clinicians muskrat listen! 
In G. J. Williams & S. Gordon (Eds.), Clinical child 
psychology: Current practices and future perspectives. New 
York, N.Y.: Behavioral Publications, 1974. xiv, 545 p. 
—Discusses the ethical and moral issues taming, in 
administering culturally biased intelligence tests to 
blacks and considers the implications for clinical 
practice. It is stressed that intelligence and cognition do 
not comprise the total person and that the ability to 
adapt to one’s environment is an equally valid attribute. 

4272. Mezei, Louis. (U. Detroit) Factorial validity of 
the Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck value orientation scale. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 92(1), 
145-146.—Carried out principal axis factor analyses on 
the value orientation data reported by F. R. Kluckhohn 
and F. L. Strodtbeck (see PA, Vol 36:1GD50K) to 
compare the ea and theoretical groupings of the 
value scales. Using quartimax rotation, a. bipolar 
activity-passivity factor involving a doing activity value 
vs a man-nature subjugation value emerged, as well as a 
factor opposing individualistic relational values to 
traditional ways of life. This indicates a higher organiza- 
tion of the 4 human problems included in the scale. 
Varimax rotation produced 7 factors, which refined the 
values related to the relational, man-nature, and activity 
problems, and submerged the temporal values.—Author 
abstract. on 

4273. Schmidt, Frank L. & Hunter, John E. (Michigan 
State U.) Racial and ethnic bias in psychological tests: 
Divergent implications of two definitions of test bias. 
American Psychologist, 1974(Jan), Vol. 29(1), 1-8.—Ex- 
amines the 2 most widely accepted definitions of unfair 
test bias. A. Cleary in 1968 defined unfair test bias in 
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terms of consistent under- or overprediction of actual 
performance levels of minority or majority groups. R. L. 
"Thorndike's 1971 definition holds that a test is unfairly 
biased whenever the difference between the minority and 
majority groups is greater on the test than on actual 
performance. These 2 definitions, which superficially 
appear to be similar, are shown to be very different in 
their implications for minority selection. It is demon- 
strated that whenever test validity is less than perfect and 
mean majority criterion performance is higher than that 
of the minority group, Thorndike’s definition leads to 
acceptance of a larger percentage of minority group 
members than does the Cleary definition. A review and 
reanalysis of published research on test bias suggests that 
most conventional test usages are unbiased by Cleary’s 
definition but unfair by Thorndike’s criteria. Advantages 
and disadvantages of both concepts of unfair test bias 
are discussed. (32 ref)—Author abstract. 

4274. Thorndike, Robert M. & Kleinknecht, Ronald A. 
(Western Washington State Coll.) Reliability of homoge- 
neous scales of reinforcers: A cluster analysis of the 
Reinforcement Survey Schedule. Behavior Therapy, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 5(1), 58-63.—To identify empirical 
groupings of reinforcers a cluster analysis of the 
Reinforcement Survey Schedule (RSS) was performed on 
data from 313 undergraduates who had taken the RSS 
and had been retested 1, 3, or 5 wks later. 13 clusters 
were found in each group. Test-retest reliabilities of 
cluster scores ranged from .40 to 1, and internal 
consistency reliabilities ranged from —.09 to .93. Results 
indicate that it may be fruitful to pursue the development 
of cluster scales of reinforcers for use in therapy. 
—Journal abstract. 

4275. Williams, Robert L. (Washington U.) From 
dehumanization to black intellectual genocide: A rejoin- 
der. In G. J. Williams & S. Gordon (Eds.), Clinical child 
psychology: Current practices and future perspectives. New 


York, N.Y.: Behavioral Publications, 1974. xiv, 545 P. 


—Refutes criticisms of the author's previous article 
p le in 
1970 on the dangers of administerin, 


1 Sychological tests 
to blacks. It is suggested that seis Be of jot based 
on white children’s envir 


c onments and learning histori 
would result in black intellectual genocide by destading 


the validity of their verbal style and cultural heritage. 
Mathematical Models & Statistics 


4276. Arabie, Phipps & Boorman. 
U.) Multidimensional scaling of EE 
vi een partitions. Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 

3(May), Vol. 10(2), 148-203.—Employs techniques of 
multidimensional scaling to study the numerica] hav. 
ior of 12 measures of distance between partitions. as 
Gs to partition lattices of 4 different Sizes. Results 
offer additional Support for a system of classif in 
partition metrics, as proposed by S. A. Boorman in 1970 
and by Boorman and P. Arabie in 1972. While the 
scaling solutions illuminate differences between the 
measures, the particular data with Which the measures 
are concerned offer a basis both for counterexamples to 
common assumptions about multidimensional scalin; 
and for Conjectures as to the nature of scaling solutions 
Implications of the latter findings for selected examples 
from the literature are considered. In addition, the 
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methods of partition data analysis discussed here are 
applied to an example using sociobiological data. An 
argument is made against undue emphasis on interpret- 
ing dimensions in nonmetric scaling solutions. (4 p ref) 
—Journal abstract, 

4277. Baker, Rodney R. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Houston, Tex.) An empirical examination of 
factor-matching indexes. Catalog of Selected Documents 
in Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 116. 

4278. Bartussek, Dieter. (U. Trier, Psychological Inst., 
W. Germany) [On the interpretation of the core-matrix 
in the three-mode factor analysis of R. L. Tucker.] 
(Germ) Psychologische Beiträge, 1973, Vol. 15(2), 
169-184.—Discusses the problems of core-matrix inter- 
pretation in 3-mode factor analysis and describes the 
method of R. L. Tucker. A modification of the Tucker 
model is suggested in order to define the parameters of 
the 3-mode model in accordance with those of conven- 
tional principal factor analysis and components. Such a 
modification would make it possible to interpret the 
core-matrix content in a similar manner to conventional 
factor-score models. Problems relating to the standaidi- 
zation of raw data and the possibility of interpreting the 
results of 3-mode analyses by way of a comparison with 
the variables of external criteria not included and 
processed in the 3-mode factor analysis are also 
discussed. (English & French abstracts)— 7. Fisher. 

4279. Baumann, Urs. (U. Zurich, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Switzerland) [The configuration-frequency-analysis: A 
taxonomical method.] (Germ) Psychologische Beitrüge, 
1973, Vol. 15(2), 153-168.— Presents a theoretical discus- 
sion of G. A. Lienert's configuration frequency analysis 
(KFA) as a taxonometric method of type-finding and 
compares the KFA with other statistical-mathematical 
Systems. 3 systems are compared using data from a 
previously examined “plasmode” of 60 motor vehicles of 
4 types (bus, truck, passenger car, and motorcycle): the 
KFA method, the TAXO taxonomic program (R. B. 
Cattell, U. Baumann) and the AUKL program (E. 
Faber and W. Nollau). Results are discussed and 
Ps em (English & French abstracts) (33 ref)—T. 

isher. 


4280. Boyd, John P. & Wexler, Kenneth N. (U. 
California, 


set or a Cartesian product, 
el. An extension of Pólya’s 
lows the number of M-trees 
ounted. The special 
» h M is a Cartesian 
is treated. A componential 
tial tree of Depth 1, ie. 
It is proven that for any 
sts a componential analysis 


domain, is included. 
4281. 
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Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 10(2), 190-203.—Considers 
the concepts of quantitative and structural change as 
these have been characterized from a multivariate 
perspective, and introduces a 3rd type—quantistructural 
change, a hybrid of the original 2 types. These 3 types of 
change properties, together with the possibility for 
stability, are applied to 3 separate situations: the latent 
structure of a factorially complex criterion variable that 
is “extra” the original factor analysis; a factor defined in 
terms of salient variables; and hierarchical factor 
models. This provides for 2 separate 2-level analyses of 
change. The trait-state factor distinction and long-term 
vs short-term time spans are also considered and are seen 
to imply certain restrictions as to the possible types of 
multivariate ontogenetic change. (51 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4282. Clark, Christine & Williges, Robert C. (U. 
Illinois, Inst. of Aviation, Aviation Research Lab., 
Willard Airport) Central-composite response surface 
methodology design and analysis. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 117. 

4283. Clark, Christine; Williges, Robert C. & Carmer, 
Samuel G. (U. Illinois, Inst. of Aviation, Aviation 
Research Lab., Willard Airport) General computer 
program for response surface methodology analyses. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 3, 117. 

4284. Edgington, Eugene S. (U. Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada) A new tabulation of statistical procedures used 
in APA journals. American Psychologist, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
29(1), 25-26.—Tabulated articles in the American 
Psychological Association journals from 1964 to 1972 to 
show the types of statistical procedures used. Analysis of 
variance (ANOVA) consistently increased in frequency 
of use and by 1972, 71% of all articles using statistical 
inference used ANOVA. Although simple I-way ANO- 
VA was sometimes used, 88% of the ANOVA articles 
employed repeated measures or factorial designs. It is 
recommended that these techniques as well as simple 1- 
way ANOVA be taught in introductory statistics courses 
for psychology students.—Author abstract. 

4285. Erviti, Vivian. (U. Health Sciences—Chicago 
Medical School, Ill.) Effect of skewness and difficulty 
level on the biserial and point-biserial correlations. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 3, 115-116. 

4286. Falmagne, J. C. (New York U.) Sufficient 
conditions for an ordered-ring isomorphism onto a 
positive subinterval: A lemma for polynomial measure- 
ment. Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 10(3), 290-295.—Discusses a sufficient set of 
conditions for a structure to be ordered-ring isomorphic 
to a positive subinterval of the real numbers. This set 
extends J. C. Falmagne’s (see PA, Vol 47:5967) previous 
results concerning bounded versions of Hólder's theo- 
rem. The main result can serve as a basic lemma for 
establishing representation theorems in polynomial 
conjoint measurement when the empirical sets contain 
neither large elements nor ones close to the natural zero. 
—Journal abstract. 

4287. Horowitz, Abraham D. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) The competitive bargaining set for cooper- 
ative n-person games. Journal of Mathematical Psycholo- 
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gy, 1973(Aug), Vol. 10(3), 265-289.—The continuum of 
solutions constituting the bargaining set for n-person 
games in characteristic function form (n > 4) reflects 
various degrees of determinateness to form a coalition, 
different requirements of stability, or different levels of 
competition among the players. At 1 end of this 
continuum is the kernel solution. A new solution, called 
the competitive bargaining set, constitutes the other 
extreme. It incorporates the concept of a multiobjection, 
which is based on the idea that threats may be perceived 
and considered simultaneously even though their simul- 
taneous implementation is impossible. For the simple 
homogeneous majority games [7 2. he 65 1] the 
competitive bargaining set (a) yields unique outcomes for 
each coalition structure, (b) coincides with J. von 
Neumann and O. Morgenstern’s 1944 main simple 
solution for certain coalition structures, and (c) converg- 
es to L. S. Shapley's 1953 value as n <— co when the 
grand coalition forms. Mathematical and experimental 
implications of the new solution are discussed briefly. (26 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

4288. Landry, Richard G. & Peterson, Kenneth V. (U. 
North Dakota) SUMRAT9: Generalized item analyses 
for educational and psychological scales. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
6(1), 58. 

4289. Larimer, James & n, Kerris. (T: emple 
U.) A sufficient condition for conditional expectation to 
be monotonically related to distribution parameters. 
Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 
10(2), 223-231.—Demonstrates that conditional expecta- 
tion is a monotonic function of a parameter of the joint 
probability distribution. A 2nd sufficient condition is 
given for the case where varying the parameter of the 
joint distribution leaves the shape of that distribution 
unchanged. An application of the condition is illustrated 
on the counter models for choice reaction time of D. A. 
LaBerge (see PA, Vol 37:6190) and of R. S. Nickerson 
(see PA, Vol 44:13541).—Journal abstract. 

4290. Linn, Robert L. (U. Illinois) Unsquared genetic 
correlations. Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
81(3), 203-206.—Demonstrates that correlations com- 
monly used to provide an estimate of the ratio of 
genotypic to phenotypic variance require restrictive (and 
probably unreasonable) assumptions. When these as- 
sumptions are violated, the correlation in question will 
provide a biased estimate of the desired ratio.—Journal 
abstract. 

4291. Meredith, William M.; Frederiksen, Carl H. & 
McLaughlin, Donald H. (U. California, Berkeley) Statis- 
tics and data analysis. Annual Review of Psychology, 
1974, Vol. 25, 453-505.—Presents a review of the 
literature on statistical 
of the dependent variables and the number of popula- 
tions of measurements (¢.., treatments). Topics include 
continuous interval scale, ordinal and categorical data 
obtained from regression models; 
and covariance procedures; linear structural models; 
estimation procedures; ordered variate models; hypothe- 
sis testing; and distribution theory. (506 ref) Y MEAS 

4292. Nahinsky, Irwin D. (U. Louisville) Identifiability 
of a class of theories with states not directly observed 
over trials. Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 
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1973(Aug), Vol. 10(3), 296-325.—Considers the problem 
of identifying probabilities for sequences involving K 
underlying states for experiments in which there are K 
observed states, with the conditional distribution for 
these states specified for each underlying state. Condi- 
tions for finding unique estimates of the underlying 
probabilities are outlined for situations in which underly- 
ing transitions depend upon the last observed state, as 
well as for situations in which no such dependency is 
assumed. No restrictions upon the nature of underlying 
transitions are assumed for a large number of trials. 
Applications to some known experimental situations are 
suggested. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 
4293, Pooch, Udo W. & Moonan, William. (Texas 
A&M U.) SEQUIN: A computerized item selection 
procedure. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumenta- 
tion, 1974(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 57-58. 
4294. Powers, James E. (State U. New York, Albany) 
Empirical investigation of the principle of stable 
estimation. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 76. 
4295. Rosenblood, Lorne & Chapman, Kenneth. (U. 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canada) I-STAT: An interac- 
tive statistical program package. Behavior Research 
Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 56. 
4296. Scheirer, C. James & Ray, William S. (State U. 
New York, Binghamton) On the application and inter- 
pretation of partitioned contingency tables in the 
analysis of experimental data. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 38-39. 
4297. Shafto, Michael. (Princeton U.) CLIQUE: A 
FORTRAN IN program for the Needham-Moody-Hollis 
cluster-listing algorithm. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1974(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 58-59. 
4298. Thomas, Ewart A. (Stanford U.) On a class of 
additive learning models: Error-correcting and probabil- 
ity matching. Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 10(3), 241-264.—Considers a general 
model for learning signal detection in a yes-no task in 
which (a) the decision criterion shifts upward and 
downward by equal steps, and (b) the probability that 
the criterion shifts on a trial depends on the stimulus-res- 
ponse pair on that trial. Conditions are given for this 
pm to have a unique stationary distribution, and the 
[ ehavior of the process as the Step-size decreases to zero 
is studied. The special model where criterion shifts may 
occur only on error trials can account for the probability 
matching behavior and for the interaction between signal 
strength and signal probability typically observed when 
the payoff matrix is symmetrical. Further, when the shift 
probability is assumed to be an increasing function of 
the distance of the sensory input from the criterion, the 
Stationary mean criterion values are less extreme than 
the values that yield probability matching. It is shown 
that the model provides a way of incorporating payoff 
matrix asymmetry. Finally, the standard error in the 
maximum likelihood parameter estimates is calculated 
and a statistic is proposed for discriminating the error- 
correcting model from the more general model. (18 ref) 
poo abstract. 

k . Wainer, Howard; Gruvaeus, Gunnar & ir, 
Michael. (U. Chicago) TREBIG: A 360/75 FORTRAN 
Program for three-mode factor analysis designed for big 
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data sets. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumeniation, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 53-54. 

4300. Wolf, Gerrit & Cartwright, Bliss. (Yale U.) 
Rules for coding dummy variables in multiple regres- 
sion. Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Mar), Vol. Si 3), 
173-179.—Describes how an apparent contradiction 
between the methods of coding dummy variables 
proposed by J. Cohen (see PA, Vol 43:6106) and those 
by J. Overall and D. Spiegel (see PA, Vol 44: 1534) led to 
the discovery of a general formula for such coding, based 
on demonstrating a theoretical connection between 
multiple comparison and dummy multiple regression. 
Examples are given for various cases of orthogonal and 
nonorthogonal designs, which explicitly include assump- 
tions about sample size.—Journal abstract. 

4301. Young, J. C. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) 
The analysis of covariance when some factors influence 
the covariate while other orthogonal factors do not. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spr), 
Vol. 3, 39. 
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4302. Masterton, R. B. & Berkley, M. A. (Florida 
State U.) Brain function: Changing ideas on the role of 
sensory, motor, and association cortex in behavior. 
Annual Review of Psychology, 1974, Vol. 25, 277-312 
— Presents a review of the literature on anatomical, 
behavioral, and physiological aspects of various func- 
tions of the visual, auditory, somatosensory, motor, and 
posterior and frontal association cortices. (462 ref) 

4303. Vicario, Giovanni. (U. Trieste, Inst. of Psycholo- 
gy, Italy) [Stimulus error and psychology of time.] (Ita!) 
Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 
1973(May), Vol. 34(3-4), 243-275.—Proposes that stimu- 
lus error is present not only when psychological time is 
assumed to have the same properties as physical time, 
but also when phenomenological time is related to 
phenomenological space, frequency, and velocity in the 
same way as physical time is defined by the relations 
among physical space, number, frequency, and speed. 


Perceptual Processes 


.4304. Anderson, Norman H. (U. California, San 
Diego) Cross-task validation of functional measurement 
using judgments of total magnitude. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 102(2), 226-233.—20 
paid university students rated total magnitude of 5 kinds 
of stimulus pairs: length-length, area-area, length-area, 
length-weight, and area-weight. An adding model fit the 
data in each case, providing a within-task test of 
consistency. Functional measurement scale values for 
each dimension were linearly related across tasks, 
providing a between-task test of consistency. It is 
SE that these 2 kinds of consistency tests validate 

€ rating response as an interval scale of subjective 
magnitude, lending further support to previous conclu- 


sions that magnitude estimation is bi invali 
ased . G6 
ref)—Journal abstract. eech 


4305. Banks, Willi E 
Coll.) The appa iam P. & Hill, David K. (Pomona 


arent magnitude of number scaled by 
random production. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
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1974(Feb), Vol. 102(2) 353-376.—A technique for 
generating a ratio scale for any psychophysical contin- 
uum by having Ss generate subjectively random prod- 
uctions on that continuum is described and used to scale 
numerical magnitude, duration, and line length. The 

erceived magnitude of numbers grows as an increasing- 
ly decelerated function of their absolute magnitude, but 
it is approximately logarithmic from 10 to 1,000. The 
range of | 500 is fitted well with a power function with 
an exponent of about 7. 9 experiments were conducted 
with a total of 126 graduate and undergraduate students. 
Results defend the position that the psychological scale 
of number is compressive, and they explore a number of 
possible artifacts in the random-production technique. 
Cross-modality matches between numbers, line lengths, 
and durations are predicted from the random-production 
scales derived for each of these dimensions. The 
predictions give power functions whose exponents are in 
some agreement with previous experimental estimates. 
Random-production scales for hand-grip force, intensity 
of electric shocks, and subjective area are consistent with 
their magnitude-estimation scales, given that number has 
an exponent of /. (50 ref)}—Journal abstract. 

4306. Barabasz, Arreed F. (Genesee Psychiatric 
Center, Flint, Mich.) Temporal orientation: A review of 
the literature. Child Study Journal, 1973, Mono. 1-3, 
43-49.—A review of the literature indicates that most 
studies of temporal constriction are related to undesira- 
ble behaviors (e.g, delinquency and poor academic 
achievement), while a future-oriented time sense is 
related to nondelinquency and good or superior academ- 
ic achievement with apparent independence of IQ 
factors. Both field and social learning theories are 
suggested to explain this phenomenon. Recommenda- 
tions for further research are briefly presented. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4307. Diamond, Michael J. (U. Hawaii) Modification 
of hypnotizability: A review. Psychological Bulletin, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 81(3), 180—198.— Discusses the domain 
of hypnotic behavior and presents the controversy 
between clinical and experimental hypnotists concerning 
the modification of the ability to be hypnotized. 4 
sections deal with the evidence demonstrating that 
responsiveness to hypnosis can be meaningfully altered. 
Modification studies are discussed in relation to sensory 
alterations, hypnotic set and environmental setting 
situational variations, training experiences in nonhypnot- 
ic behavior, and training in hypnotic behavior. Persistent 
hypnotic performance alterations are differentiated from 
transitory changes. An attempt is made to synthesize the 
findings, and possible approaches in future investigation 
are discussed. (5/4 p ref)—Journal abstract. 

4308. Erdelyi, Matthew H. (Brooklyn Coll., City U. 
New York) A new look at the new look: Perceptual 
defense and vigilance. Psychological Review, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 81(1), 1-25.—Evaluates the major criticisms of the 

New Look" in perception. It is shown that the 
criticisms, including the logical paradox, homunculus, 
frequency, expectancy-set, and various response bias 
Positions, are conceptually flawed or empirically incom- 
plete. A reformulation of the phenomenon is presented 
which conceives of the perceptual defense-vigilance 
effect as a special instance of selectivity in cognitive 
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processing. It is argued that selectivity—and therefore 
perceptual defense and perceptual vigilance—is a multi- 
process complex of phenomena under central regulative 
control. Selectivity—and consequently defensive selec- 
tivity—is brought into play through varied mechanisms 
at multiple loci of the information-processing sequence. 
Thus, selectivity is pervasive throughout the cognitive 
continuum, from input to output, and no single site is 
likely to provide exhaustive explanation of any substan- 
tial selective phenomenon. (4 p ref)—Journal abstract. 

4309. Giannitrapani, Corinne & Gruenewald, Doris. An 
experience in autohypnosis. International Journal of 
Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1974(Jan), Vol. 22(1), 
1-8.—Presents a personal account of an autohypnotic 
experience. The theoretical concept of hypnosis as a 
potentially adaptive regression is related to the content 
of the report and elaborated in an ego-psychological 
context. (German, French, & Spanish summaries) 
—Journal abstract. 

4310. Hahn, J. F. (U. Virginia) Somesthesis. Annual 
Review of Psychology, 1974, Vol. 25, 233-246.—Presents a 
review of the literature published from 1965 to 1972 on 
somesthesis, focusing on data from mammalian Ist-order 
afferent fibers and the cerebral cortex. Findings on 
tactile, vestibular, and thermal sensitivity are presented. 
(80 ref) 

4311. McCloskey, D. L; Ebeling, P. & Goodwin, G. M. 
(U. New South Wales, School of Physiology & Pharma- 
cology, Kensington, Australia) Estimation of weights 
and tensions and apparent involvement of a “sense of 
effort." Experimental Neurology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 42(1), 
220-232.—Asked 32 normal young adults to judge 
weights and tensions in situations where movement was 
restricted. Weights supported by fatigued muscles felt 
heavier than when supported before fatigue. Vibration of 
muscles at 100 Hz, which acts presumably through 
activation of the primary endings of the muscle spindles, 
was used to disturb the usual relationship of command to 
achieved tension. Many Ss were guided in their estimates 
of forces by the effort of contraction rather than by the 
actual tension produced. In other experiments, Ss were 
asked to distinguish effort from tension during vibration 
and were able to modify either so as to keep the other 
constant. It is concluded that a “sense of effort” exists 
and is separate from a peripheral sense of tension. (22 
ref)—Journal abstract. : 4 

4312. Perl, Edward R. (U. North Carolina, Medical 
School, Chapel Hill) Is pain a specific sensation? Journal 
of Psychiatric Research, 1971(Aug), Vol. 8(3-4), 273-287. 
—piscusses the idea that pain has the characteristics 
associated with a particular sensation. The attributes that 
might be accepted for this category and the history of the 
controversy over the nature of pain are described. 

Techniques that facilitate recording from slowly-con- 
ducting myelinated fibers were used to carefully examine 
the responses of their terminals to a variety of stimuli. A 
significant number of nociceptors from the skin was 
demonstrated, including subspecialization within this 
nociceptive group of neurons. Thus, some of the major 
features of specialized sensory mechanisms are also 
applicable to a neural organization that informs the 
mammalian CNS about threat or injury and the 
concomitant pain. It is concluded that, despite many still 
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unanswered questions, the signaling system leading to 
pain has many similarities to those existing for the 
sensory mechanisms subserving specific sensations. Pain, 
too, may be classified (albeit tentatively) as a specific or 
distinct modality of sensation. (36 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

4313. Stutz, Robert M.; Warm, Joel S. & Woods, 
William A. (U. Cincinnati) Temporal perception in 
obese and normal-weight subjects: A test of the 
stimulus-binding hypothesis. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(Jan), Vol. 3(1A), 23-24.—22 male and 18 
female obese and normal-weight university students 
judged the duration of a 1,000-Hz tone at 4 standard 
intervals, 3, 8, 13, and 18 sec, using the method of 
production. Consistent with the prediction from S. 
Schachter’s (see PA, Vol 46:4450) stimulus-binding 
hypothesis, response accuracy, in terms of absolute error, 
was poorer for the obese than for the normals. This effect 
was notable predominantly at the longer stimulus 
durations, In general, the magnitude of absolute errors 
decreased over trials, even though explicit feedback 
regarding performance efficiency was not provided. 
—Journal abstract. 

4314. Svensson, Leif T. & Szczygiel, Kristoffer. (U. 
Stockholm, Sweden) A matching method of successive 
approximations and its instrumentation. Behavior Re- 
search Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 
13-18.—A method of successive approximations. The 
technique is optimal for matching stimuli with respect to 
time and all Ss are forced to use the same strategy. The 
S's answer to the question of which is more intense, a 
reference or a matching stimulus, initiates a new 
matching stimulus according to an algorithm that bisects 
intervals up or down in successive trials and gives a new 
matching stimulus to judge. A circuitry that governs the 
method of successive approximations is reported. The 
method is exemplified by an experimental set-up for 
odor intensity matching.— Journal abstract. 

4315. Tsiskaridze, M. A. & lvannikov, V. A. 
[Subjective probability and reaction time] (Russ) 

Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 127-131. 
—Studied changes in reaction time (RT) as a function of 
changing probabilities in the order of presentation of 
Positive and negative stimuli in a disjunctive RT 
experiment. The subjective probabilities of the presenta- 
tion of the positive stimulus on the next trial were 
predetermined, and RT measurements taken using the 
Same stimulus sequences. High probability estimates 
coincided with faster RTs, which coincided with consec- 
utive sequences of 2 and 3 positive stimuli. Correspond- 
ence between subjective Probability and RT was lower 


B. M. (Moscow State U., School 
[The role of Spatial reference 
ion of one's own movement and 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Mar), 


d ied the perception of ind 
movement in 5 Ss. Alternating black p white pus 


that moved at the rate of 15°/sec were presented and 
ocular mucrosaccades recorded. When induced motion 
was perceived, the micromovements of the eyes were 
very similar to normal physiological nystagmus. In 2 Ss, 
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however, these movements were in the direction of the 
actual movement of the stimulus rather than in the 
opposite direction. The transition to the perception of 
actual movement was marked by an increase in the 
compensatory saccades and in the speed of the slow 
phase of the eye movements that were always in the 
direction of the actual movement. The finding that 2 
distinct eye movement mechanisms exist corresponding 
to 2 kinds of percepts makes it difficult to reconcile it 
with any of the existing theories of induced movement. 
In the perception of movement, real or apparent, an 
important part is played by the perceiver’s reference to 
the external, stable environment. In addition to visual 
afference and reafference, hearing, the vestibular senses, 
and possibly other spatial information also play a role. 
(English summary) (33 ref)—L. Zusne. 

4317. Vuorinen, Risto. (Darwin Coll., Cambridge, 
England) Anchor effects in category judgment of 
weight. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1973, Vol. 
14(4), 261-272.—Tested 3 models of psychophysical 
judgments in 4 experiments with a total of 300 under- 
graduates. In each experiment, Ss made either absolute, 
relative, or comparative judgments of 3 sets of 5 series 
weights with various anchors (300-1,200 g). The anchor 
effects obtained deviate from previously observed 
contrast properties by violating both the adaptation level 
(AL) model and a “similarity classification” model. 
Results of comparative judgments disprove the assumed 
constancy of the parameters of the AL model. A 
comparison with a “response frequency equalization” 
model indicates that the AL model confounds perceptual 
aspects of judgment with response-determined factors 
De, response bias) involved in category judgments. A 
critical evaluation of AL theory is presented, and the 
lack of an adequate model of anchor effects is discussed. 
(31 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Auditory Preception 


4318. Colburn, H. Steven. (Massachusetts Inst. of 
Technology, Research Lab. of Electronics) Theory of 
binaural interaction based on auditory-nerve data: |. 
General strategy and preliminary results on interaural 
discrimination. Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1973(Dec), Vol. 54(6), 1458-1470.—Discusses 
initial research on a model of binaural hearing in which 
Mie oe SE from acoustical waveforms 

ri patterns on the auditory nerves is explicitl 
described. „Attention is Kees ee ie 
discrimination, and the rocessing that follows the 
peripheral transduction (the central Processing) is as- 
sumed to be ideal. By imposing limitations on the central 
Processing and computing the consequences for perform- 
SE Performance at least as good as experimentally 
Ge Geess can be achieved with central 
ZE presales substantially Testricted. (18 ref) 

4319. Donald. (McGill U., Montreal, 
l oe analysis of serial 
1 bry matching to sample. Bulletin o, 
n qe VUA 1974(Jan), Vol. 3(1A), ud 
ERR Se ing-to-sample tasks in which the 

D Ound was presented in all possible serial 


Positions before, among, and after 3 choice sounds that 
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varied in intensity. 8 normally hearing right-handed 
young adults were tested under all conditions, with trials 
presented to each ear separately. Both false alarm rate 
and discriminability varied systematically among the 
choice sounds as a function of the serial position of the 
sample sound, Although there was a bias toward 
choosing a sound once removed from the sample, sounds 
immediately adjacent to the sample were most discrimin- 
able. Results are consistent with the types of decay or 
interference effects that would be predicted by elementa- 
ry association theories. A significant left-ear advantage 
in overall accuracy was also found, but there was no 
interaction of ears and positions for any of the signal 
detection measures.—Journal abstract. 

4320. Duifhuis, H. (Inst. for Perception Research, 
Eidhoven, Netherlands) Consequences of peripheral 
frequency selectivity for nonsimultaneous masking. 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 54(6), 1471-1488.—The frequency selectivity of the 
peripheral ear (e.g., at the VIIIth nerve level) is so acute 
that onset and offset transients in responses to short 
signals produce a nonnegligible extension of the signal 
duration. Thus, peripheral excitation patterns produced 
; signals were separated in time can overlap and 
by mask each other. This type of masking is called 

ansient masking." Published data on nonsimultaneous 
masking and the results of 2 new experiments with 1 
trained S are compared with the masking that may be 
expected from filter transients. It is concluded that 
backward masking is mainly due to interactions at the 
level of the filter outputs and that in forward masking, in 
addition to a short-term component, a long-term 
component is distinguishable. The latter has an exponen- 
tial decay with a time constant of approximately 75 msec 
and is probably related to physiological adaptation 
effects. (14 p ref)—Journal abstract. 

4321. Fletcher, John L. (Memphis State U.) Conven- 
tional and high frequency hearing of Naval aircrewmen 
as a function of noise exposure. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 157-158. 

4322. Gardner, Mark B. (Bell Lab., Murray Hill, N.J.) 
Some monaural and binaural facets of median plane 
localization. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 54(6), 1489-1495.—Recent studies, 
together with others dating back as far as 1851, leave 
little doubt that the cavities and convolutions of the 
pinnae play an important role in the localization of 
signals that originate in the median plane. The nature of 
the clues that are utilized in arriving at a localization 
decision was examined in a study with 5 Ss. Results 
indicate that, insofar as localization in the anterior sector 
of the median plane is concerned, clues associated with 
the cavities of the pinna had an important monaural 
component. Binaural reception also played a significant 
role including confining the apparent location of the 
resultant image within, or near, the median plane. Such a 
centralizing influence is an essential requirement for 
optimizing this type of localization. Clues of a secondary 
nature were associated with the range of frequencies 
between about 0.7 and 3.5 kHz. (19 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4323. Goldstein, Julius L. (Massachusetts Inst. of 
Technology) An optimum processor theory for the 
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central formation of the pitch of complex tones. Journal 
of the Acoustical Society of America, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
54(6), 1496-1516.—Formulates a comprehensive theory 
for the central formation of the pitch of complex tones 
(i.e., periodicity pitch). This theory is a logical deduction 
from statistical estimation theory of the optimal estimate 
for fundamental frequency. The basic constraints are (a) 
the estimator receives noisy information on the frequen- 
cies of aurally resolvable simple tones from the stimulus 
and its aural combination tones, and (b) the estimator 
presumes all stimuli are periodic with spectra comprising 
successive harmonics. The stochastic signals representing 
the frequencies of resolved tones are characterized by 
independent Gaussian distributions with mean equal to 
the frequency represented and a variance that serves as 
free parameter. Optimum estimates of fundamental 
frequency and harmonic numbers are calculated upon 
each stimulus presentation. Multimodal probability 
distributions for the estimated fundamental are predicted 
in consequence of variability in the estimated harmonic 
numbers. Quantification of the variance parameter from 
musical intelligibility data show it to be dependent upon 
the frequency represented and not upon other stimulus 
frequencies. (74 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4324. Hartley, L. R. (U. Otago, Dunedin, New 
Zealand) Performance during continuous and intermit- 
tent noise and wearing ear protection. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 102(3), 
512-516.—Tested a total of 34 housewives and 34 
professional males on a 5-choice test of serial reaction 
for 40 min in intermittent and continuous broad band 
noise (Exp I) and while wearing ear protection in 
continuous noise (Exp II). Gaps in performance during 
intermittent noise were approximately 50% less than 
those in continuous noise. Errors were affected equally 
adversely by both intermittent and continuous noise. Ear 
protection interacted with noise and time-on-task, 
reducing gaps in noise in the Ist half but not the 2nd half 
of the test. Results are consistent with the theory that 
there are 2 different effects of noise. The improvement of 
performance when noise was intermittent is attributed to 
a reduction in the monotony experienced during a long 
exposure to continuous noise. The value of ear protec- 
tion is attributed to a reduction in perceived loudness 
and prevention of temporary arousal following the onset 
of noise. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4325. Kim, Duck On; Molnar, Charles E.& Pfeiffer, 
Russell R. (Washington U.) A system of nonlinear 
differential equations modeling basilar-membrane mot- 
ion. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 54(6), 1517-1529.—Develops a pheno- 
menological model for displacement of a point on the 
basilar membrane by formulating a system of nonlinear 
differential equations. This model, which behaves effec- 
tively linearly at low levels and nonlinearly at high levels, 
shows that a single nonlinear system 1s adequate to 
account for a number of frequency-dependent nonlinear 
phenomena of the peripheral auditory system, including 
(a) limiting of the output level, (b) decrease of the most 
effective frequency with increasing input level, (c) 
changes in phase angle of the output with input level, (d) 
changes in shape of the click response waveform with 
input level, and (e) “amplitude” and "tempora nonli- 
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nearity in response to click pairs. The success of the 
model in reproducing phenomena observed in basilar- 
membrane motion, as well as in responses of single 
cochlear nerve fibers, suggests that all of these phenome- 
na may occur in basilar-membrane motion. Direct 
observations of basilar-membrane motion recently re- 
ported confirm some model predictions. (60 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4326. Luz, George A. & Lipscomb, David M. (U.S. 

Army Medical Research Lab., Ft. Knox, Ky.) Suscepti- 
bility to damage from impulse noise: Chinchilla versus 
man or monkey. Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1973(Dec), Vol. 54(6), 1750-1754.—Took beha- 
vioral audiograms on 5 surgically monaural chinchillas 
at .75, 1.5, 4.0, 6.0, 7.9, 11.0, 14.5, and 16.5 kHz. After 
exposure to 1-4 impulses of 168-db peak sound pressure 
level and 60-usec A-wave duration, temporary threshold 
shift was monitored at 1.5, 6.0, and 14.5 kHz for 32 days 
and complete audiograms taken at 64 days postexposure. 
Shifts were similar to those found by other researchers in 
chinchillas, but were larger than those seen in monkeys 
and men. Cochlear hair cell losses for the 5 Ss exposed to 
1-4 impulses were small and not significantly different 
from those of 5 others exposed to 10-40 impulses (but 
not tested behaviorally). Results parallel those of other 
reseachers in indicating that stimulation producing 
permanent threshold shifts of 10-20 db may not produce 
detectable anatomical injuries to the organ of Corti. 
Caution is urged in generalizing the results of impulse 
noise studies in chinchilla to human damage risk criteria. 
—Journal abstract. 

4327. Massaro, Dominic W. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) 
Perceptual units in speech recognition. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 102(2), 
199-208.—Investigated the size of the sound stimulus 
employed in the Ist stage of speech processing in an 
attempt to determine the perceptual unit of analysis in 
speech recognition. It is assumed that the perceptual unit 
is held in a preperceptual auditory image until its sound 
pattern is complete and recognition has occurred. 4 
experiments with 29 undergraduate Ss used vowels and 
consonant-vowel syllables as test items in a recognition- 
masking task. Results show that recognition performance 
improved up to 200-250 msec after presentation of the 
speech sound. Results are interpreted as evidence that 
the preperceptual auditory storage and perceptual 
processing of a speech sound does not exceed 250 msec, 
implying that some transformation of the speech signal 
must occur about every ¥, sec. It is concluded that, since 
the pons within this time period must function as a 
perceptual unit, perceptual units aj 
labi length. (lef den YY 

. Penner, M. J. & Cudahy, Edward. 

Holmdel, N.J.) Critical masking interval: NEE 
analog of the critical band. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1973(Dec), Vol. 54(6), 1531-1534. 
—Measured the critical masking interval, the time period 
during which noise is effective in masking a brief click, in 
2 independent experiments with 5 Ss. The Ist paradi 
was the temporal analog of H. Fletcher’s critical band 
experiment (i.e., the click was presented in the temporal 
center of the noise, and its threshold was measured as the 
masker duration was varied). The 2nd paradigm investi- 
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gated the temporal „analog of D. D. Greenwood’s 
masking experiment (i.e., a click was moved temporally 
through the noise burst). The 2 paradigms yielded similar 
numerical estimates of the critical masking interval. 
Further, the critical masking interval was not greatly 
affected by the stimulus’ bandwidth.—Journal abstract. 

4329. Poitras, R.; Thorkildsen, A.; Gagnon, M. A. & 
Naiman, J. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) 
Auditory discrimination during REM and non-REM sleep 
in women before and after delivery. Canadian Psychiat- 
ric Association Journal, 1973(Dec), Vol. 18(6), 519-526. 
—Presented 6 pregnant and postpartum 21-32 yr old 
women with auditory stimuli (10-70 dbs) of baby's cries, 
a women’s voice saying “baby is crying,” and a speech 
noise during Stage 2 sleep, REM-stage sleep, and slow- 
wave stages of sleep. Ss were awakened with increasing 
difficulty in the above-given order of stages, and with 
increasing facility going from speech noise to human 
voice to baby’s cry. There was an overall lowering of 
awakening threshold after delivery. All the differences 
found were significant, except for the differences 
between the voice saying “baby is crying” and the tape- 
recorded baby’s cry. (French summary)—Journal 
summary. 

4330. Shields, Joyce L.; McHugh, Astrid & Martin, 
James G. (U.S. Army Research Inst. for the Behavioral 
& Social Sciences, Arlington, Va.) Reaction time to 
Phoneme targets as a function of rhythmic cues in 
continuous speech. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 102(2), 250-255.—2 experiments using 
the same 48 undergraduate Ss in | sitting tested the 
hypothesis that the temporal redundancy inherent in 
thythmically structured sound sequences is used during 
listening by the perceptual mechanism. Reaction times 
(RTs) were recorded for Ss who responded to the target 
phoneme /b/ in running speech. In the main experiment 
sentences containing the target phoneme as the word 
initial phoneme in either accented or unaccented 
syllables were presented to the Ss. In the control 
experiment the words containing the target phoneme 
were spliced out of the sentence context and embedded 
in a string of nonsense words and presented to the same 
Ss. The RTs to the target phoneme were faster to 
accented than to unaccented targets in the sentence 
context, whereas RTs did not differ significantly in the 
nonsense Sequence context. Results indicate that RT 
cannot be explained by simple differences in articulatory 
and other characteristics between accented and unac- 
ias targets, and that temporal redundancy is a 
yos factor in RT to targets in connected speech. 

ccented targets are temporally predictable whereas 
unaccented targets are not.— Journal abstract. 
see) AE. Robert E. & Carey, David. (California 
Prete ng Beach) Spatial stimulus generalization as 
SE Nite hone and activation level. Journal of 
Sychology, 1974(Mar) Vol. 102(3), 
Gi er. Condit genet wi andes 
SE study spatial stimulus generalization 
and um jer Done as a function of white noise 
EE - Activation was assessed by several 
EET. ind Stimulus generalization consist- 
EE with noise, but changes were apparently 
ed to measured activation level. The results do 
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not entirely rule out activation as a mediator; if a 
relationship exists, it could involve more than I activa- 
tion dimension. Arguments are made concerning use of 
the present experimental task and procedure to assess 
hypotheses concerning attentional selectivity.—Journal 
abstract. 

4332. Tobias, J. V. & Irons, F. M. (FAA Civil 
Aeromedical Inst., Aviation Psychology Lab., Oklahoma 
City, Okla.) Reception of distorted speech. FAA Office 
of Aviation Medicine Report, 1973(Dec), No. 73-13, 9 p. 
—Taught 78 Ss to shadow (repeat every word heard 
while hearing new material) in listening to recorded 
speech, Experimental passages were then masked by 
noise or otherwise distorted (e.g., by infinite peak 
clipping). For all forms of difficult messages, intelligibili- 
ty improved to a plateau; after 1-2 wks of no practice, a 
return to the task resulted in a higher plateau. Transfers 
between types of distortion were obtained and retention 
of the new ability was demonstrable (without intervening 
practice) after 1 yr. Further tests indicate that shadowing 
was not required to achieve the same results. Inferences 
are made about speech learning by listeners with non- 
normal ears.—W. E. Collins, 

4333. Young, Eric & Sachs, Murray B. (U. Chicago) 
Recovery of detection probability following sound 
exposure: Comparison of physiology and psychophysics. 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 54(6), 1544-1553.—Estimated detection probability 
for l-kHz test tone-bursts at l-sec intervals following 
exposure of 5 21-31 yr old Ss to a I-kHz continuous 
tone. Immediately after the exposure tone, detection 
probability was depressed. Recovery to preexposure 
probability was well fit by a single rising exponential 
function. These psychophysical data are compared with 
the recovery of discharge rate in single fibers of the cat's 
auditory nerve following similar exposures. For both sets 
of data the time constant of recovery decreased with 
increasing test tone-burst level; the decrease was signifi- 
cantly faster for detection probability recovery than for 
recovery of discharge rate. This difference can be 
accounted for by a simple model relating discharge rate 
in ensembles of auditory-nerve fibers to detection 
probability. Whereas the recovery time constant of 
discharge rate increases monotonically with exposure 
level, the recovery time constant of detection probability 
increases up to about 40 db sound pressure level and 
then decreases as exposure level is increased. (35 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


Visual Perception 


4334. Atkinson, J. & Campbell, F. W. (Physiological 
Lab. Cambridge, England) The effect of phase on the 
perception of compound gratings. Vision Research, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 14(2), 159-162.—Optically imposed a 1 
c/deg sinusoidal grating on a 3 c/deg sinusoidal grating, 
and the relative phase of the 2 was varied from the in- 
phase-0° position to the out-of-phase-180° position. 
Perceptual fluctuations in the appearance of the com- 
pound grating, dependent upon relative phase, were 
observed by 3 Ss and measured. The number of 
changes/minute, called the rate of monocular rivalry, 
was low near the in-phase-0° and out-of-phase 180 
Positions but reached a high plateau for intermediate 
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phase positions. Results are similar for both achromatic 
and chromatic compound gratings. A phase-selective 
device, which compares the phase of spatial frequency 
channels, is postulated to account for the results. 
(French, German, & Russian summaries)—Journal 
abstract. 

4335. Birnbaum, Michael H.; Kobernick, Marc & Veit, 
Clairice T. (Kansas State U.) Subjective correlation and / 
the size-numerosity illusion. Journal of Experimental : 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 102(3), 537-539.— Results of 
2 experiments with undergraduates (N = 51) show that P 
judgments of the numerousness of patterns of dots vari à 
with the size of the background on which the dots were — 
presented. The direction of this j dgmental illusion 
depended upon the experimental correlation Dee i 
background size and actual number of dots. When E 
correlation was positive, judged numerousness v a 
inversely with background size; however, when TH 4 
correlation was negative, the illusion was reversed. e 
subjective correlations estimated from an expectancy: - 
contrast model were found to be a monotonie ec, d 
of the 7 actual correlations used in the 2 SE 
These results replicate and extend M. H. Birnbaum E 4 
C. T. Veit’s previous findings for the size-numerosity ` 
illusion.—Journal abstract. is 

4336. Borkenhagen, James M. (U. Southern c | 
nia) Rotary acceleration of a subject inhibits c! T " 
reaction time to motion in peripheral vision. a 3. s 
Experimental ` Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. í Md S 
484-487.—Studied the effect of S's rotary acce SE ei 
upon choice reaction time (RT) to an accelerating e 2 
in peripheral vision, with the level of acceleration Se 
viewing angle of the visual target as varia ERE 
commercial airline pilots were tested in a rotation dt WE 
under conditions of visual stimulation alone and om of 
plus-rotary stimulation. Ss responded to the E ZS E 
the visual motion by moving a hand controller m 
right or left. Visual-plus-rotary stimulation D, 
longer choice RTs than the visual stimulation i E 
Choice RT was inversely related to the leve a 
acceleration and directly proportional to a et, 
angle. Findings are discussed in connection Wit EE 
of double stimulation and intersensory effects.— 

stract. 
"RUE Bornstein, Marc H. & Cox, Nigel. (Y ae D e 
continuous interference-filter monochromator. Be vel 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Jan), Vot. 
1-32. g 
DI Cavonius, C. R. (Cambridge U.» Psychologica 
Lab., England) A method for mixing lights $ WE ae 
homogeneous illumination. Behavior Researci EE 
& Instrumentation, 1974(Jan), Vol. 6(1), per 
scribes a device for producing homogeneous Sie 
using internal reflections within a rectangular (Camnegie- 


Mellon U.) Transformations in the recogni i 
Sg piss Journal of Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol 
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lefinite background, e.g. a chair), or uncued (the cued 
photographs placed on a black background). Ss were 80 
undergraduates in Exp I, 80 16-24 yr olds in Exp II, and 
43 undergraduates in Exp III. Variables investigated 
were (a) order, amount, and type of training (prototype, 
cued, or uncued); (b) type of training instructions (Ss 
were told either that there were 4 classes of objects or 4 
objects viewed from various backgrounds) and (c) 
presence or absence of context in training or testing 
(background which gave cues to transformation). Results 
indicate that (a) type of training had a significant effect 
on performance; (b) the presentation of uncued test 
slides before cued ones decreased performance on the 
cued slides, while cued slides presented first facilitated 
performance on the uncued slides; and (c) the presence 
of context in training significantly increased rates of 
pattern learning and success in recognizing new material. 
—.L. Gorsey. 

4340. Chewrier, Jacques & Delorme, André (U. 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) [Perceived velocity in 
intermittent illumination: Influence of agreement phas- 
es.] (Fren) Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 27(4), 391-399.—Investigated the effects of the 
frequency and the pulse to cycle fraction (PCF ) of a 
flickering light on the perception of velocity. 12 under- 
graduates had to adjust the speed of a continuously 
illuminated comparison target by reference to an 
identical target illuminated by a flickering light. In Exp I, 
the frequency was held constant at 10 cps, while the PCF 
varied between .9 and .2. Exp II used 3 pcr s (.8, 3. .3) 
and E frequencies (3, 6, 9, 12, 15 cps). Results confirm 
previous findings in that (a) velocity was overestimated 
in conditions of flickering light, and (b) the overestima- 
tion was found to vary as an inverted U-shaped function 
with respect to the frequency with a maximum at 9 cps. 
Furthermore, this overestimation diminished as the PCF 
increased in all conditions except one (6 cps; PCF : .3). A 
parallel was drawn between this phenomenon of "speed 
enhancement" and the phenomenon of brightness 

CUm Ee 
—English summary. £ EE 
4341. de Mattiello, Maria L. & Guirao, Migueli 
Buenos Aires, Medical School, Lab. of HE 8 Re. 
search, Argentina) Direct estimation of lightness of 
Surface colors. Journal of the Optical Society of America, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 64(2), 206-209.—Used the method of 
magnitude estimation to scale achromatic and chromatic 
lightness and darkness of an array of 104 reflectin, 
surfaces, Samples subtended a visual angle of 4° and 
were viewed under both artificial light and daylight Thi 
dominant wavelengths of the chromatic samples 15 S 
blue 470, green 553, yellow 574, and red ne Fo 
each hue, subjective attributes of both lightness a 
darkness were judged at 5 levels of colorimetric SCH 
Both lightness and darkness increased as a Ze 
function of the luminous reflectance of the et ye 
and the pigmented surfaces. The lowest exponents, ioe 
5 to .74, were found among the most and the least 
Saturated samples. Exponents of about 1.0 were obtained 
for both lightness and darkness functions for the neutral 
grays, for 2 colorimetric purity levels of red, for 1 level of 
green, and 1 of blue, under both artificial light and 
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daylight. For the yellows, the exponents were close to 1.0 
at all purity levels under daylight only.—Journal abstract. 

4342. DuCette, Joseph & Soucar, Emil. (Temple U.) A 
further reexamination of the vigilance hypothesis using 
random shapes as stimuli. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 92(1), 109-1 13.—By using randomly 
generated shapes rather than people as stimuli, it was felt 
that a replication of H. Miller and J. Bieri's (see PA, Vol 
29:14065) study would bring into question the assump- 
tion that person perception is necessarily the underlying 
process being investigated. Disliked shapes were per- 
ceived more complexly than liked shapes by 73 graduate 
students (replicating a phenomenon found when persons 
are used as stimuli). Results question the generality of 
the vigilance hypothesis and support an alternative 
justification hypothesis.—Author abstract. 

4343. Edwards, David C. & Goolkasian, Paula A. (lowa 
State U.) Peripheral vision location and kinds of 
complex processing. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 102(2), 244-249.—Tested processing 
capacity in the visual periphery of 40 undergraduate Ss 
with 4 kinds of of tasks: (a) detection of light onset, (b) 
recognition of the position of a U-shaped figure, (c) 
identification of a letter, and (d) categorization of 3-letter 
words. These tasks were presented at 2 luminances, 3 
sizes, and 3 stimulus durations at distances from the 
fovea (10, 15, 25, and 58°) at which retinal structures 
differ. In the near periphery, 10°, performance under 
optimal conditions was good for all tasks. At 157 
information concerning detection, recognition, and 
identification was handled with a high degree of 
accuracy; however, the classification task was performed 
at a level just above chance. The processing capacity in 
the far periphery, 25°, was good only for detection 
judgments. At 58°, extreme periphery, the detection task 
was the only task performed above chance. Of the state 
variables, size had an important effect at all locations, 
but brightness and stimulus duration had minimal 
effects. Response time measures gave supporting eviden- 
ce for the accuracy of response data. (21 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

4344. Festinger, Leon & Easton, A. Montague. (New 
School for Social Research) Inferences Er the 
NT system based on a perceptual illusion produced 
E, eye movements. Psychological Review, 1974(Jan), Vol. 

1(1), 44-58.— Carried out precise measurements of the 
position of the eye as it follows a moving target, making 
pone the exact computation of retinal information 
t pum of movement of that target. Comparing 

Er ormation with the visual perception of the 
S „movement as reported by more than 50 Ss 
i. ones ore made concerning what informa- 
system. On the Ms pti EM. percepmal 
ihe perceriutsl ¢ ee ion that information available to 
fronton Baa SE about eye position comes only 
EE E z erent commands, these inferences 
EE e content of those commands. The data 
smoolfi ‘YSIS suggest that the efferent command for 

ota pursuit eye movement, at th here it i 
monitored, contains à the stage where it is 
2 good information about the direc- 


Don of movement but only ci i i 
rud 
speed. (19 ref) —Journal Gras, BER 
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4345. Gerrits, H. J. & Vendrik, A. J. (U. Nijimegen, 
Netherlands) The influence of stimulus movements on 

rception in parafoveal stabilized vision. Vision Re- 
search, 1974(Feb), Vol. 14(2), 175-180.—Investigated the 
properties of eye movements needed for the preservation 
of perception in normal vision, using stabilized images in 
which the stimulus object was moved in a controlled 
way. The object was a centrally fixated bright square 
with sides of 4° which moved in 2 directions with 
different movement modes. These were generated by 
sinusoidal, triangular, and noise signals (gaussian, binary 
and both these signals together) which were intended to 
imitate some features of normal eye drifts and microsac- 
cades. All movements were adjustable in amplitude and 
frequency. The perception in 1 S generated by some of 
these movements indicate that normal continuous vision 
is only possible by those movements which shift the 
image continuously and irregularly over the retina. Only 
the drift of the eye possesses both these qualities, 
although the microsaccades do improve perception in 
parafoveal areas. (French, German, & Russian summar- 
ies)—Journal abstract. 

4346. Graham, Ben V. (U. Alabama, Medical Center, 
School of Optometry, Birmingham) Mechanisms of color 
vision. Journal of the American Optometric Association, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 45(1), 25-30.—Notes that modern color 
vision theory has been derived from the Young-Helm- 
holtz and Hering theories. Color vision mechanisms 
involved in wavelength discrimination, hue cancellation, 
and hue and saturation sensation both in normal and 
color deficient observers are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

4347. Grum, F.; Witzel, R. F. & Stensby, P. (Eastman 
Kodak Co., Research Lab., Rochester, N.Y.) Evaluation 
of whiteness. Journal of the Optical Society of America, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 64(2), 210-215.—Notes that the Commis- 
sion Internationale de l'Eclairage tristimulus weighting 
functions have been applied to the colorimetric descrip- 
tion of white surfaces. These functions were derived from 
visual comparisons of high purity colors. The present 
study deals with the question of tristimulus weighting 
functions for low purity surfaces. The boundaries 
between the white space and color space and the 
application of tristimulus weighting functions to low 
purity colors are discussed, and the correlation between 
visual appraisals of white with those derived from 
physical measurements are demonstrated. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4348. Horne, E. P. & Linder, Wayne K. (U. Florida) 
Subject sensitivity of color in estimation of dot 
frequency for samples of color normal and color 
defective males. Journal of Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
86(1) 115-121.—Randomly presented 9 color-normal 
and 14 color-defective males (mean age ~ 22 yrs) with 
either yellow-red, yellow-green, or gray circular dots at 7 
frequency levels on each block of 2 homogeneous 
backgrounds of white or black color. Ss estimated the 
number of dots at each of 2 illumination levels. The 
mean estimates increased significantly with actual 
number increase in both groups of Ss. The effects of 
ground, color, and several interactions were not signifi- 
cant in either group. Estimates were generally linear, and 
the 23-dot point slight underestimation was replaced by 
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slight overestimation. No significant mean difference 
was obtained between groups.—Author abstract. 

4349. Ingalls, Robert P. (Russell Sage Coll.) Effects of 
same-different patterns on tachistoscopic recognition 
of letters. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 102(2), 209-214.—2 experiments with 25 
undergraduates investigated whether Ss recognize that 
letters are physically identical prior to naming them, or 
whether the processes of naming and physical matching 
occur in parallel. Stimuli consisting of 3 letters were 
presented tachistoscopically at a duration such that Ss 
could identify all 3 letters about / of the time. The Ss 
task was to name the letters. Some stimuli had all 3 
letters the same, some had all 3 letters different, and 
some had 2 the same. There was no difference in 
recognition performance between the condition with all 
3 letters the same and the condition with all 3 letters 
different, suggesting that the physical matching process 
and the naming process are not sequential. However, 
recognition of letter patterns with the Ist 2 letters the 
same and the last letter different was much lower. 
Results were replicated with number stimuli.—Journal 
abstract. 

4350. Jacobson, J. Zachary. (Queen's U., Kingston, 
Ontario, Canada) Interaction of similarity to words of 
visual masks and targets. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 102(3), 431-434.—Results of 
2 experiments with undergraduates (N = 41) reveal that 
words masked by upright random letters in a wordlike 
array or by unrelated words were more difficult to read 
than words masked by other patterns, including strings 
of complete letters in random orientation. This differ- 
ence was not observed when targets were figures to be 
identified. This result suggests that a wordlike mask 
made of letters set up a reading response that interferes 
with the processing of a target when the target requires 
reading. —Journal abstract. 

4351. Kravitz, Jerome H. & Yaffe, Fred L. (Howard 
U.) Conditioned adaptation to prismatic displacement: 
Training trials and decay. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1974 Feb), Vol. 102(2), 194-198.—Adapta- 
tion to prismatic displacement was conditioned to the 
wearing of a pair of goggles by employing JG, Taylor's 
1962 alternation technique. Each alternation consisted of 
2 3-min training conditions. In 1 condition, S was 
exposed to the goggles and the prism; in the other, S was 
exposed to neither. 3 groups of 13 undergraduates were 
trained. They received either 1, 3, or 5 alternations. 
Pointing test measures designed to measure aftereffects 
and conditioned aftereffects were performed by each S at 
0, 5, 10, and 20 min after training. Otherwise, S sat 
quietly with closed eyes after training. Training time and 
testing time both produced significant effects. Afteref- 
fects of adaptation exhibited à reminiscence effect and 
then decay, whereas the conditioned aftereffects exhibit- 
ed neither.—Journal abstract. 

4352. Meerson, Y. A. & Simonenko, Y. A. (B. M. 
Bekhterev Psychoneurological Inst, Leningrad, USSR) 
[Characteristics of the reconstruction of information in 
the process of letter recognition in man.] (Russ) 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Mar), Vol. : 19(2), 37-44. 
— Studied recognition of Russian letters in Ss presented 
tachistoscopically with only elements or complexes of 
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elements of such letters. The probability of recognition 
of a given letter varied as a function of the particular 
letter feature used, but the actual frequency of letters in 
written language did not play a role. A hierarchy of 
features important in the recognition of letters in general 
and of specific letters was established. In Ss with lesions 
in the left parieto-occipital region this hierarchy was 
inoperative, and recognition of letters even from their 
most conspicuous features was absent.—L. Zusne. 

4353. Proctor, Robert W.; Bernstein, Ira H. & 
Schurman, D. L. (U. Texas, Arlington) Metacontrast and 
simple reaction time: A reexamination. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Mar) Vol. 102(3), 
498—502.—E. Ferber and D. Raab (see PA, Vol 37:333) 
and subsequent investigators have reported that simple 
reaction time (RT) to a metacontrast-inducing combina- 
tion of test and mask stimuli is more rapid than to either 
component (test or mask) alone. They concluded that 
simple RT is not affected by metacontrast. The present 
authors argue that their conclusion is not warranted. A 
test-mask combination normally should evoke faster RT 
than either test or mask alone because of the greater area 
and, hence, total energy of the combination. A more 
appropriate comparison is between the metacontrast- 
inducing combination and a combination of equal area 
and energy that does not induce metacontrast. This 
comparison was made in a study with 8 graduate 
students. 4 Ss gave equivocal results; RT to the 2 
combinations and to its components were all equal, but 4 
Ss showed faster RT to the non-metacontrast-inducing 

combination. The overall results indicate that metacon- 
trast does affect simple RT.—Journal abstract. 

4354. Reading, Veronica M. & Weale, R. A. (Inst. of 
Ophthalmology, London, England) Macular pigment 
and chromatic aberration. Journal of the Optical Society 
of America, 1974(Feb), Vol. 64(2), 231-234.— Calculates 
the size of the blur circle due to chromatic aberration in 
daylight. The spectral transmittance necessary to reduce 
the resultant penumbra to a threshold level is computed. 


The characteristics of such an ideal filter are concluded 
to be similar to the transmitta: 


4355. Rogers, B. J.; Steinbach, M. J. & Ono, H. (U. 
nd) Eye move- 


d d 2 experi- 
practised Ss, respectively, to 
degere In this illusion, the 
0 r s ing in the fronto-parallel pl 

and differentially filtered to the 2 eyes ide elliptical 
in depth when the eyes fixate a Stationary point. When 
the eyes track the target the path flattens out, Binocular 
Dae E Ss y movements indicate that the eyes 

lowed the true sical pati i j 
vane on hs ly: path making only conjugate 


change in convergen 
1 e ce. (French. 
German, & Russian summaries)—Journal Pane d 


4356. Schulz, Thomas. (U. Bonn, Psych i 
W. Germany) [False estimates of pin oa, e 
figural dynamics: A contribution to the field theory of 
Perception.) (Germ) Psychologische Beitrage, 1973, Vol. 
15(2), 249-290.—Investigated the dislocation of points 
within a figure-field (rectangle) in order to determine 
Whether W. Kóhler's 1958 postulation regarding the 


r } and 6 
investigate the Pulfrich p| 
path of a target oscillati 
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physiological current distribution in a given figural field 
corresponds to the vector distribution of dislocations. 
Direction and degree of aberration could be better 
understood as an attraction than as a “drifting” effect. 
Results are interpreted as a confirmation of Kóhler's 
field theory and as a refutation of the assumption that 
hypothetically postulated processes cover a wider area 
than is necessary for the metric of an actual perception. 
(French abstract) (4 p ref)—English abstract. 

4357. Sekuler, Robert. (Northwestern U., Cresap Lab. 
of Neuroscience & Behavior) Spatial vision. Annual 
Review of Psychology, 1974, Vol. 25, 195-232.— Presents a 
review of the literature from 1962 to 1973 on major 
trends in research and physiological, anatomical, and 
psychophysical aspects of spatial vision. Topics include 
parallel and serial visual field organizations, contrib- 
utions of the superior colliculus, contrast sensitivity 
functions, models of spatial vision, and clinical and 
methodological procedures. (218 ref) 

4358. Seymour, Philip H. (U. Dundee, Scotland) 
Asymmetries in judgments of verticality. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Mar) Vol. 102(3), 
441-455.—Reports 2 experiments in which high school 
and college students (n = 8) judged whether or not the 
word “above” or “below” correctly specified the location 
of a dot relative to a picture of a face. In Exp I, the face 
was horizontally oriented with its top to the left or right 
and the dot to the left or right. An analysis of the latency 
data showed a substantial same-different effect and a 
marginally significant advantage for "above" vs "be- 
low.” In Exp II the face was normally oriented or 
inverted. The normal face was associated with a 
significant "above" vs “below” difference and a same- 
different effect. When the face was inverted, both of these 
effects were eliminated. These results are discussed in 
relation to recent theories about the verification of 
spatial locations.—Journal abstract. 

4359. Stabell, Bjorn & Stabell, Ulf. (U. Oslo, Psycho- 
logical Inst., Norway) Scotopic contrast hues displaced 
toward red. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1973, 
Vol. 14(4), 316-319.—Reports that prestimulation of Ss 
eye with orange light will produce an increment of red 
and green, while prestimulation with violet light will 
produce an increment of green and red, at the blue and 
yellow cardinal points, respectively. S's eyes were 
prestimulated using wavelengths of 600, 590, 580, 574, 
473, 470, 460, and 450 nm; cardinal points (blue and 
yellow) were determined; and specific threshold meas- 
urements (after 30 min dark adaptation) were deter- 
mined for the stimulation fields illuminated. The hue 
observed upon stimulation was matched by changing the 
wavelength of a comparison field observed at the fovea 
E the dark adapted left eye in .5-sec flashes. The 
SE EE of Scotopic contrast hues toward red, 
x d d a opponent color theory predictions, is 
SE SS y the negligible sensitivity of the violet 
z e System at the yellow cardinal point, while all 

ceptor systems are activated at the blue cardinal point. 

—L. Gorsey. 
nia Sine ER Persis T. & Martin, James G. (Califor- 
temporal EES Rhythmic structure in auditory 
perception and immediate memory. 
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102(3), 377-383.—Describes 3 experiments in which 
undergraduates (V = 110) heard continuous sequences 
of 14 or 16 binary elements (high- and low-buzz tones). 
These were either 7-element or 8-element patterns 
repeated once. Dummy sequences were included also to 
provide a same-different (repeating or changed) judg- 
ment task. The S also wrote each sequence. One-half of 
the patterns of each length followed a rule for rhythmic 
structure and the others did not. (7-element patterns, 
though shorter than 8-element patterns, cannot have a 
simple rhythm.) In general the results were that rhythmic 
patterns were more easily recognized as repeating than 
nonrhythmic patterns, and 8-element patterns were more 
easily recognized as repeating than 7-element patterns. 
Similar results held for written recall.—Journal abstract. 

4361. Teichner, Warren H. & Krebs, Marjorie J. (New 
Mexico State U.) Laws of visual choice reaction time. 
Psychological Review, 1974(Jan), Vol. 81(1), 75-98.—Re- 
views 59 visual choice reaction time studies to determine 
the most significant independent variables and to 
develop empirical functions for them. The functions 
were then applied in conjunction with a proposed 
modification of F. C. Donders’s law to isolate the 
relative temporal contributions to choice reaction time of 
4 stages of information processing identified as stimulus 
coding, stimulus-stimulus translation, stimulus-response 
translation, and response selection. Of these, coding 
appears to be a variable component of simple reaction 
time. This theoretical finding, supported by new data, is 
not in agreement with Donders's assumption that simple 
reaction time is a constant. Results also indicate that 
choice reaction time is a function of stimulus informa- 
tion, but only up to some amount of practice, after which 
it is independent of the number of alternatives. (76 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4362. Thurmond, John B. (U. Louisville, Performance 
Research Lab.) Effects of figural noise, rotation, and 
other task variables on the visual perception of form. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 19T3(Fal), 
Vol. 3, 154. 

4363. Weber, Robert J. & Harnish, Roger. (Oklahoma 
State U.) Visual imagery for words: The Hebb Test. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
102(3), 409-414.— Conducted 2 experiments with Ss with 
normal vision (N = 32) to examine D. O. Hebb's (see 
PA, Vol 40:6076) test of the "picture theory" of visually 
imagining words. Exp I examined retrieval from visual 
image representations of words by using a method of 
probing for the spatial properties of the ith letter in an 
imagined word. Evidence was obtained for a limited- 
capacity visual image system that can represent 3- and 5- 
letter words, in a spatially parallel manner, as efficiently 
as they can be represented in a visual percept system. 
Exp II examined the generation of visual image 
representations of words. All parts of a word were not 
generated simultaneously, and generation generally did 
not proceed from left to right. Results indicate the 
existence of a visual image operating memory of limited 
letter capacity. The contents of the memory can be 
examined in much the same way as visual percepts. 
—Journal abstract. 

4364. Welde, William L. & Cream, Bertram W. 
(Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Human Resources 
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Lab., O.) Variables influencing the perception of flicker 
in wide-angle cathode-ray tube (CRT) displays. Catalo; 
of Se Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 

4365. Zubek, John P. & Bross, Michael. (U. Manito- 
ba, Winnipeg, Canada) Changes in CFF after one day of 
monocular deprivation: Demonstration of two types of 
after-effects. Studia Psychologica, 1973, Vol. 15(4), 
289-296.—Describes 2 experiments with a total of 50 
male university students in which the critical flicker 
frequency (CFF) of the nonoccluded or test eye was 
determined before and after 1 day of monocular 
deprivation (darkness) and subsequently at intervals of 3, 
6, 9, 12, 24, 36, and 48 hrs after the removal of a black 
eye patch. Although all experimental Ss showed an 
increase in the CFF at the end of the darkness condition, 
their individual performance differed in the 2-day period 
following restoration of normal binocular vision. 2 types 
of aftereffects were observed: a gradual decrement in 
performance towards the baseline and a “rebound-like” 
temporal pattern. This latter pattern consisted of an 
initial period of decreased or subnormal performance 
which then “rebounded” or was followed by a return to 
the normal baseline level of performance. Some explora- 
tory data indicate that each of these 2 types of 
aftereffects seems to be accompanied by a differential 
pattern of CFF performance during the monocular 
deprivation condition. It is concluded that the “re- 
bound” phenomenon appears to be similar in nature to 
the “cessation” effect which has been reported in some 
sensory interaction studies in the Soviet Union. (Slovak 
& Russian summaries)—Journal abstract. 
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4366. Cameron, C. (Australian Road Research Board, 
Vermont, Victoria) A theory of fatigue. Ergonomics, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 16(5), 633-648.—Notes that early re- 
search on fatigue in industry dealt almost exclusively. 
with variation in productive output which resulted from 
prolonged work. Later research, t pified by studies of 
pilot performance, developed met ods of measurement 
which were more sensitive to time-correlated variations 
in performance and were applicable to tasks which 
involved little physical effort. Neither approach has been 
outstandingly successful in uncovering the nature of 
fatigue phenomena. Recent research has taken a broader 
view of fatigue as a generalized response to stress 
extending over a period of time, and has had some 
success in explaining the paradoxical results of earlier 
studies in terms of activation theory. This approach 
requires the time scale of fatigue studies to be extended 
greatly, to allow for cumulative effects over periods of 
days, weeks, or months and for the effects of disturbed 
sleep habits, which appear to be very important. Fatigue 
effects are closely related to the effects of sleep 
deprivation. The importance of such long-term effects 
suggests that the time required for recovery may bea 
useful method of quantifying severity of fatigue. (French 
& German summaries) (39 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4367. Carroll, D. (Australian National U., Canberra, 
Australian Capital Territory) Physiological response to 
relevant and irrelevant stimuli in a simple reaction time 
situation. Ergonomics, 1973(Sep), Vol. 16(5), 587-594. 
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—Measured the simple reaction times of 16 male and 14 
emale undergraduates to a light under 2 conditions: (a) 
vith an intense (100-db) or moderate (60-db) auditory 
timulus always coming 5 sec before the light; and (b) 
vith a random relationship between the times at which 
he auditory stimuli and lights occurred. Response times 
showed relationships with a physiological measure of 
iutonomic response. Results are discussed in terms of (a) 
yrienting and defence reactions to potentially stressful 
stimuli and (b) intense auditory stimuli as stressors. 
(French & German summaries) (22 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4368. Cooper, C. J. (U. Adelaide, South Australia) 
Anatomical and physiological mechanisms of arousal, 
with special reference to the effects of exercise. 
Ergonomics, 1973(Sep), Vol. 16(5), 601—609.—Reviews 
the literature regarding the physiological mechanisms 
which might relate to the arousal effects of exercise 
demonstrated by C. P. Davey (see PA, Vol 52:Issue 3). It 
is assumed that exercise is associated with raised activity 
in one of the diffusely-projecting neural systems, the 
reticular formation. It is suggested that the greater 
activity in this system could arise, on the 1 hand, as a 
part of the central program initiating the muscular 
activation and associated cardiovascular excitation and, 
on the other, as a result of afferent feedback from these 
peripheral changes. The effect of the activation projected 
from such systems on the sets of cells involved in 
sequences of neural activity patterns which subserve 
mental functions may depend upon the intensity of the 
activation, If it is low, the level of excitation in the 
relevant target cells may be insufficient to ensure the 
correct sequential flow of the patterns. If it is high, the 
level of excitation may be such as to cause spurious firing 
in target cells in the patterns concerned and in cells 

concerned with irrelevant patterns, in either case 
disturbing the relevant patterns by noise. (French & 
German summaries) (37 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4369. Gosling, Harrington & Jenness, David. (New 
York State Dept. of Mental Hygiene, New York) 
Foreperiod variables in simple reaction times. Catalo; 
of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 

4370. Hoover, Thomas O. & Rosen 
Akron) Successive versus Dis cee eet 
experimental variable: Induced muscle tension. Catalo; 
E ee Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 

4371. Hoppe, Richard B. (Ke: isiti 
and transfer of ee pegenition 
two-dimensional entes 

d onal compensatory tracking. Journal oj 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 102(2 
215-225.— Conducted 2 experiments on the ac Bes : 
and transfer of dependent (D) and Se En 
interaxis control movement patterns. Task depend. 9 
defined as the correlation between the Sünde SE 
rate functions in the 2 axes, was varied in a es 
design. 12 right-handed male undergraduates in EX 3 
and 24 in Exp II trained on either an I or a D task dd 
then Were transferred to a test task with the same (Exp I) 
or different (Exp II) intraaxis characteristics, and Pe 
ae (nonshift) or different (shift) interaxis dependence 

esults show that (a) Ss approached the dependence 
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required by the task in training trials, (b) shift Ss had 
greater error increases in test than nonshift Ss, (c) Ss 
trained on an I task and tested on a D task (I-D Ss) 
showed greater relative negative transfer than D-I Ss, 
and (d) the fit of the multiplicative rule for time-on- 
target scores to observed data was not related to 
movement dependence or  simultaneity.—Journal 
abstract. 

4372. Ismail, A. H. & Young, R. John. (Purdue U.) 
The effect of chronic exercise on the personality of 
middle-aged men by univariate and multivariate ap- 
proaches. Journal of Human Ergology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
2(), 47-57.—Compared univariate and multivariate 
results in studying the effect of a 4-mo physical fitness 
program on the personality of 56 university faculty 
members who participated for / hrs 3 days/wk. Close 
relationships were demonstrated before and after the 
program between physical fitness scores and personality 
traits shown on the 16 PF. The univariate approach 
successfully differentiated between the high and low 
fitness groups. The multivariate approach, however, not 
only discriminated between the groups, but also provid- 
ed discriminant function coefficients which reflected the 
relative importance of 4 personality factors selected on 
the basis of the results of the univariate analysis. These 
findings suggest that although lack of physical fitness 
appeared to be related to emotional instability at the 
beginning of the program, this was not the case at the 
end. It is concluded that the multivariate approach is 
superior to the univariate in studying personality. 
Findings from both approaches suggest that the fitness 
program helped to stabilize the factors affecting person- 
ality. (16 ref}—Journal abstract. 

4373. Muzet, A. G.; Naitoh, P.; Johnson, L. C. & 
Townsend, R. E. (U.S. Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric 
Research Unit, San Diego, Calif.) Body movements in 
sleep during 30-day exposure to tone pulse. Psychophy- 
siology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 27-34.—Used an artifact 
method to determine the effects of a tone pulse given 
every 22 sec, 24 hrs a day, over a period of 30 
consecutive days on body movements during REM and 
Stage 2 sleep. The tone pulse produced no significant 
D END 10 m SE of body movements during Stage 

JS Navy enlisted men, but it increased body 
movements in REM sleep to a significant but small 
extent. The percentages of body movements observed in 
the Ist 7 sec after the tone pulse in REM and Stage 2 
sleep were significantly higher than those observed 
during the epochs 8-14 and 15-21 sec, and those 
Observed to the pseudostimulus. The tone pulse redistri- 
buted or regulated the appearance of tlie body move- 
GE the proximity of the noise but did not increase 
be ander pee de EE which RUE 

434. N genous control. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 
processes orman, Kent L. (U. Alabama) Dynamic 
ien in stimulus integration theory: Effects of 

ack on averaging of motor movements. Journal of 
fopeimental Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 1028), 
.—Conducted a stimulus integration experiment 


hers eis aduates which provided feedback to S in 
Ee E the averaging of 2 fixed-movement 
SE ack indicated the relative position of each 

ponse to a weighted average of the lengths. Changes 
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in the integration rule as a function of feedback were 
indicated by changes in the weighting parameters ofa 
general weighted average model. Feedback appropriate 
to the numerical average reduced an initial bias toward 
the longer distance, while no changes were noted fora 
group that received no feedback. When feedback placed 
greater weight on the longer or shorter movement in a 
pair, systematic changes were observed in Ss’ responses, 
but not when feedback placed greater weight on the 
movement in the Ist or 2nd ordinal position. These 
results indicate that in some cases the integration rule 
may be a function of dynamic processes such as 
feedback.—Journal abstract. 

4315. Sanford, A. J. (U. Dundee, Scotland) Attention 
bias and the relation of perception lag to simple 
reaction time. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 102(3), 443-446.— Previous research 
suggests that stimulus loudness affects simple reaction 
time to a greater extent than it affects subjective 
simultaneity judgments. A question has recently arisen as 
to whether these results can be attributed to an attention 
bias like that of "prior entry." In the present experiment 
this possible artifact was eliminated by random presenta- 
tion of stimuli of differing intensities. 8 Royal Navy men 
completed both a reaction time and a pointer task. 
Findings replicate previous results, Some alternative 
interpretations of the results are briefly outlined. 
—Journal abstract. 

4376. Sargeant, A. J. & Davies, C. T. (Medical 
Research Council, Environmental Physiology Unit, U. 
London, England) Perceived exertion during rhythmic 
exercise involving different muscle masses. Journal of 
Human Ergology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 2(1), 3-11.—Studied 
the rated perceived exertion (RPE) and maximal and 
submaximal responses to l-arm, 2-arm, 1-leg, and 2-leg 
work performed on a suitably modified stationary 
bicycle ergometer by 6 healthy male Ss. RPE was closely 
associated with the variables of work output, minute 
ventilation rate, oxygen intake, and cardiac frequency, 
but for a given S and for the group as a whole, the degree 
and form of the association was dependent on the type of 
exercise performed and the limb (muscle plus bone) 
volume involved. The differences in the relationships 
among the variables mentioned could be removed, 
however, standardizing for the maximal aerobic power 
output of the Ss attained in the different work forms. 
This suggests that relative aerobic stress is an important 
determinant of RPE and that together with cues b 
on previous experience it may form the basis for the way 
in which an S accurately perceives his own exertion 
during rhythmic exercise with 1 or 2 limbs on a bicycle 
ergometer. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4377. Tani, Katsunori; Sadoyama, Tsugutake; Sanjo, 
Yoshimitsu & Kogi, Kazutaka. (Industrial Products 
Research Inst, Div. of Ergonomics, Tokyo, Japan) 
Appearance of effort-depending changes in static local 
fatigue. Journal of Human Ergology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 2(1), 
31-45.— Examined sustained elbow flexion in 10 22-42 
yt old healthy males for the relationship between 
appearance of some effort-depending symptoms and 
local subjective fatigue. Exertion at 30-60% of the 
maximum strength was performed until exhaustion. 
Local pain appeared on the average at .30, .36, 40, and 


D 


45 of the maximum endurance time for 30, 40, 50, and 
60% contraction, respectively. Average deviation of the 
muscle force, heart rate, and pulmonary ventilation 
increased gradually as local fatigue developed. Signifi- 
cant increase of integrated surface EMG of the biceps 
brachii was evidenced by a trend test made somewhat 
before the onset of local pain. Appearance of effort- 
depending symptoms, such as increase of synergistic 
activities or changes in foot pressure, took place when 
distinct local pain was present. Breath-holding strain 
with general muscular tension was usually observed in 
the latter part of the endurance period, at 47-98% of the 
maximum endurance time. As the contraction intensity 
increased, the effort-depending symptoms, except 
breath-hold strain, seemed to appear earlier in relation to 
endurance duration, but the order of their development 
was always consistent. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4378. Welford, A. T. (U. Adelaide, South Australia) 


Stress and performance. Ergonomics, 1973(Sep), Vol. | 


16(5), 567-580.— Discusses the effects on performance of 
various types of stress deriving from imbalance between. 
capacity on the one hand and, on the other, the demands 
of tasks, environmental conditions, and social situations 
which either overload or underload the individual. 
Common cybernetic principles seem to apply over an 
area which includes not only stress, but also motivation 
and arousal. A model is proposed which ties together 3 
previously existing models current in this field: the 
inverted-U hypothesis, signal detection theory, and the 
Yerkes-Dodson law. The model is examined further in 
relation to individual differences of personality and to 
problems of conserving talent among students and those 
carrying heavy executive responsibility. (French & 
German summaries) (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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4379. Aaronson, Doris. (New York U.) Stimulus 
factors and listening strategies in auditory memory: A 
theoretical analysis. Cognitive Psychology, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 6(1), 108—132.— Discusses a theory for the temporal 
course of perceptual coding during auditory short-term 
memory tasks. A low-level "sensor" and a high-level 
"identifier" process item and order information from 
stimulus word-strings. Both word durations and inter- 
word pauses are needed for this processing, and if 
adequate processing time is unavailable, perceptual 
delays will lead to degraded recall performance. Stimulus 

arameters and S strategies interact to determine the 
quality and the order in which stimulus items are 
These hypotheses are supported by examples from the 
literature of experiments using grammatical sentences 
and those using lists of unrelated words. (77 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4380. Alluisi, Earl A. & Coates, Glynn D. (U. 
Louisville, Performance Research Lab.) A code transfor- 
mation task that provides performance measures of 
nonverbal mediation (COTRAN). Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 151-152. 

4381. Alluisi, Earl A. & Morgan, Ben B. (U. Louisville, 
Performance Research Lab.) Effects of practice and 
work load on the performance of a code transformation 
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task (COTRAN). Ape Gg Documents in 
Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 152. 

"4382. Allis, Earl A.; Morgan, Ben B. & Dempsey, 
Thomas K. (U. Louisville, Performance Research Lab.) 
Performance measurement of nonverbal mediation: A 
digital readout version of the code transformation task 
(DR-COTRAN). Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychol- 
ogy, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 152—153. 

4383. Cooper, Roger M. (U. Oregon) The control of 

eye fixation by the meaning of spoken language: A new 
methodology for the real-time investigation of speech 
perception, memory, and language processing. Cogri- 
tive Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 84-107.—Notes that 
when people are simultaneously presented with spoken 
language and a visual field containing elements semanti- 
cally related to the informative items of speech, they tend 
to spontaneously direct their line of sight to those 
elements which are most closely related to the meaning 
of the language currently heard. Such behavior may be 
viewed as an active on-line anticipative process, whereby 
the contemporary visual field of an O is subjected to his 
continual interpretation in terms of the language heard; 
and, conversely, as a process in which continuous speech 
is interpreted from moment to moment in the context of 
the contemporary visual field. In the present study, 
approximately 55% of all appropriately directed fixation 
responses elicited from 40 university students by the 
informative words of a prose passage were initiated even 
while these words were being pronounced, and nearly 
40% of postword responses occurred within .2 sec after 
word termination. The linguistic sensitivity of this 
response system, together with its associated small 
latencies, suggests its use as a practical new research tool 
for the real-time investigation of perceptual and cogni- 
tive processes.—Journal abstract. 

4384. Cumming, R. W. & Croft, P. G. (Monash U., 
Clayton, Victoria, Australia; Human information proc- 
essing under varying task demand. Ergonomics, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 16(5) 581-586.—Examined human 
information transmission in a series of experiments with 
male undergraduates (N = 12). Results show that the 
relationship between performance and task demand 
depended upon time history of demand; beyond over- 
load, performance did not recover at the expected rate as 
demand was reduced. The resulting “hysteresis” effect 
increased after moderate doses of alcohol. Some practi- 
cal implications of these results are discussed. (French & 

Jen E a abstract. 

` n, Martin & Ajzen, Icek. (U. Illinoi 

Attitudes towards objects as predictors a single e 

multiple behavioral criteria. Psychological Review, 

1974(Jan), Vol. 81(1), 59-74 —Makes a distinction 
between multiple-act and single-act criteria, and argues 
that multiple-act criteria can be viewed as Eet 
attitude measures. Theoretical considerations led to the 
conclusion that traditional measures of attitudes towards 
an object are consistently related to multiple-act criteria 
but have no systematic relationship to single-act criteria 
One major problem appeared to be the selection of 
relevant or valid single-act criteria. Application of 
standard attitude scaling procedures is viewed asa 
possible solution to this problem. Different scalin 


methods, however, imply different definitions of validity. 
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Although of theoretical importance, this approach has 
practical limitations. An alternative approach is suggest- 
ed, leading to the construction of linearity and validity 
indexes. The linearity index is shown to be predictive of 
the degree of attitude-behavior relationships, and validi- 
ty is shown to be a necessary but not sufficient condition 
for linearity. (51 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4386. Kondrat'eva, I. I. (USSR Academy of Pedagogi- 
cal Sciences, Scientific Research Inst. of General & 
Pedagogical Psychology, Moscow) [Some features of the 
manifestation of the ‘‘law of strength” under conditions 
of specifically human activity.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikholo- 
gii, 1973(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 26-36.—Studied the function- 
al relationship between strength and reaction time under 
experimental conditions that differed in the degree of the 
S's own cognitive contribution to the experimental 
situation. When instructions called only for a reaction to 
the signal and signals of varying strength were presented 
randomly, the signal strength-RT relationship was clear 
and pronounced. When Ss were additionally instructed 
to respond as quickly as possible, the effect of signal 
strength was diminished. Further alerting the Ss that 
signals would be presented in ascending order of 
intensity had no effect on decreasing the effect of the law 
of strength. An experiment with a descending series of 
signals showed an increase in RT to strong stimuli and a 
decrease in RT to the weakest stimuli. When each 
stimulus of a given strength was presented 5 consecutive 
times, the signal strength-RT relationship was reestabl- 
ished. (English summary) (16 ref)—L. Zusne. 

4387. Lilli, Waldemar. (U. Mannheim, W. Germany) 
[Active and passive preference of complex stimuli 
depending on cognitive differentiation of judgment.] 
(Germ) Psychologische Beiträge, 1973, Vol. 15(2) 
291-300.—Investigated whether and under what condi- 
tions cognitive differentiation of judgment influences the 
active and passive preference of complex stimuli by 85 
13-15 yr old schoolchildren. Cognitive differentiation of 
judgment was measured by the Kelly Role Construct 
Repertory Test (REP); active preference of stimuli 
Complexity was expressed by drawings and passive 
preference by judgment of polygon figures. During a 1%- 
hr test period, Ss were required to fill out the matrix of 
the REP test, draw a house with details in 5 min, draw a 
house in 30 min, and judge geometrical figures. Results 
show that active preference of stimulus complexity 
increased with higher degrees of differentiation of 
judgment, while passive preference simultaneously de- 
creased. Findings are tabulated and discussed. (English 
& French abstracts) (15 ref) T. Fisher. 

NY Lindauer, Martin S. & Baust, Roger F. (State U. 
sible Hund cm Comparisons between 25 rever- 
GOEN ad SE figures on measures of latency, 
Ze oe Behavior Research Methods & 
EE 74(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 1-9.—Presents data 
EE SE for 16 reversible and 9 ambigu- 
initi e - “easures of latency and duration of the 
30-sec t Pone and total number of fluctuations during a 
Ke SE Were examined. Of particular interest are 
widely used fees and factor analysis of 8 
ical advanta gures (e.g., Necker cube). The methodolog- 

ntages, theoretical ambiguities, and further 
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research possibilities of this information are discussed. 
(21 ref }—Journal abstract. 

4389. McCall, John N. (Southern Illinois U.) Birth- 
order differences in special ability: Fact or artifact? 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 947-952. 
“Obtained test scores and demographic data for 3,308 
Ss (1%) in the 1967 Project Talent Data Bank. Partial 
correlation and multiple regression methods were used to 
test hypotheses concerning birth-order differences in 
special ability, apart from expected differences due to sex 
or socioeconomic status (SES). After controlling for SES 
and family size, birth order accounted for only 2% of the 
variance in Vocabulary and English test scores and for 
less than 1% of the variance in the Mechanical 
Reasoning, Visualization, Arithmetic Computation, Cler- 
ical Checking, and Object Inspection scores. Sex differ- 
ences in ability were independent of birth order and SES. 
(16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4390. Morgan, Ben B. & Alluisi, Earl A. (U. Louisville, 
Performance Research Lab.) Final report on the meas- 
urement of nonverbal mediation with a code transfor- 
mation task (COTRAN). Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 152. 

4391. Moxley, Roy A. (West Virginia U.) From 
avoidance learning to approach learning: Stages in 
increasing the probability of a response. Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 10(4), 47-64.—Suggests that avoidance 
learning and approach learning lie on opposite ends of a 
reinforcement continuum on which the probability of a 
response increases in progressive stages. Principles of 
positive and negative reinforcement and punishment are 
discussed; reinforcement is viewed as an increase Or 
decrease in the frequency of the preceding response, 
while punishment is the presentation or removal of the 
Stimulus. Clarity and intensity are the 2 major stimulus 
dimensions, with clarity having 4 descriptive component- 
s—immediacy, continuity, duration, and specification. 
Avoidance learning and approach learning encompass 
varying combinations of these stimulus dimensions and 
can evoke various types of behavioral responses. Advan- 
tages and disadvantages of aversive conditioning and 
approach learning are discussed; a combination of the 2 
types of learning, in which approach automatically 
follows avoidance learning, is considered to be the most 
effective contingency —L. Gorsey. 

4392. Scholz, Karl W. & Potts, George R. (U. Illinois) 
Cognitive processing of linear orderings. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 102(2), 
323-326. —Attempted to discriminate between 2 theories 
concerning the strategies Ss use when trying to remember 
a linear ordering. Rating-scale theory argues that Ss 
represent the items to be learned as points along an 
imaginary spatial continuum. End-term anchoring theo- 
Ty suggests that serial orderings are learned from the end 
points inward. A scaling analysis of proportions correct 
in an experiment with 40 undergraduates suggests that 
neither theory alone is sufficient. The Ss apparently 
represented ordering information along 2 dimensions, 
the Ist representing the distance between items on the 
imaginary continuum and the 2nd representing the 
distance of the items from the center of the ordering. 
—Journal abstract. 
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4393. Warren, Robert E. (Columbia U.) Norms of free 
association to category names and category exemplars. 
AR of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), 

ol.3, 77. 

f 4394. Wolf, Gerrit. (Yale U.) Effects of comparative 
information and decision complexity in a one-person 
game. Simulation & Games, 1973(Jun), Vol. 4(2), 
145-157.—Used a computerized oligopoly business game 
to represent the internal and external economic environ- 
ments of an organization. The game was parameterized 
for a linear demand monopoly condition with price or 
production decisions to be made each period for 15 
periods. Players made decisions about price, production, 
or both under conditions of information or no informa- 
tion about how other firms played in this environment. 
72 undergraduate psychology students were assigned to 1 
of the 6 experimental conditions. An artificial player was 
used for half the experimental conditions calling for 
information about the behavior of another organization 
in a similar economic situation. Results are reported in 
terms of price, production, and profit for each of the 15 

riods. The number of decisions and of comparative 
information influence on actual decisions showed only 
an interaction effect. Comparative information produced 
the unrealistic but expected competitive price behavior 
only in the 2-decision condition.—D. E. Anderson. 
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4395. Arbuthnot, Jack. (Ohio U.) Relationships 
between maturity of moral judgment and measures of 
cognitive abilities. Psychological Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
33(3), 945-946.—Administered a battery of aptitude, IQ, 
and cognitive tests (e.g. Differential Aptitude Tests, 
California Test of Mental Maturity, and Gibson's 
Scribbles Test) to 85 male high school students. Consist- 
ent with L. Kohlberg's stage theory, maturity of moral 
judgment was related to process or structural aspects of 
cognitive functioning (e.g. reasoning and analysis) but 
not to content (e.g., interests and Rotter's Internal-Ex- 
ternal Control Scale). 

4396. Arnold, Barry C. (Iowa State U.) Response 
distributions for a generalized urn scheme under 
noncontingent reinforcement. Journal of Mathematical 
Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 10(2), 232-239.—Applies 
the classical urn scheme to simple learning situations 
with arbitrary response and reinforcement spaces. The 
assumptions incorporated are those which, in the 
classical situation, are equivalent to (a) permitting the 
total number of balls added pa trial to depend on the 

receding reinforcement and (b) allowing the probability 
that a ball is drawn to depend on the time the ball has 
been in the urn. This application results in a flexible 
family of models whose behavior is analyzed in the case 
of noncontingent reinforcement.—Journal abstract. 

4397. Berger, Dale E. (Claremont Graduate School) 
Measures of information processing in concept identifi- 
cation. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 102(3), 384-392.—Developed a method to show 
multiple-hypothesis behavior and states of information 

t identification (CD. The method was 


during conce was 
Ste 54 undergraduates. Compared to M. Levine's 


(see PA, Vol 40:5014) blank-trial. method, the new 
method provided more detail about information held by 
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S at each stage of a problem and allowed examination of 
process assumptions of current CI models. Most Ss 
attempted to process information on all dimensions 
simultaneously; some initially selected a subset of 
dimensions to process. Processing errors were made 
following positive as well as negative feedback. No CI 
model could account for the data in detail, although 
protocols from individual Ss were consistent with aspects 
of the various models. A random-reversal assumption is 
suggested as a mechanism to account for departures 
from perfect processing.—Journal abstract. 

4398. Castellan, N. John & Edgell, Stephen E. 
(Indiana U.) An hypothesis generation model for 
judgment in nonmetric multiple-cue probability learn- 
ing. Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 
10(2), 204-222.— Presents a 2-phase hypothesis genera- 
tion model to describe behavior in learning tasks with 
nonmetric cues. The model assumes that on each trial the 
S generates 2 sets of hypotheses: (a) one concerning 
which cue dimension (or pattern) will lead to a correct 
prediction on that trial and (b) one concerning which 
response will be correct given the cue dimension 
attended to on that trial. To test the model, 512 
undergraduates were assigned to 20 groups in a binary 
Choice task involving 2 binary cue dimensions. Each 
group observed cues which differed in validity. Analysis 
of the data indicates that Ss attended to both cue 
dimensions in making judgments even when 1 cue has 
zero validity. A test of the fit of the observed data to the 
asymptotic response proportions predicted by the model 
indicates a reasonable fit. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4399. Ciborowski, Tom. (U. Hawaii) Words and 
concepts. Psychological Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 
831-836.—Investigated the relation between words and 
concepts by generating conjunctive and disjunctive 
problems from lists of adjectives and nouns. Half of the 
Ss (N = 48 undergraduates) were given a continuous 
record of all past concept instances. All Ss were required 
to describe the basis for their choices following each 
problem. Conjunctive performance proved superior to 
disjunctive performance both in terms of errors commit- 
ted and the appropriateness of the verbal descriptions of 
the problems. Inclusion of a memory aid reduced errors 
for both conceptual rules but also decreased the 
appropriateness of the verbalizations of the problems. 
Evidence Suggests that the ease of solution of a 
conceptual problem is related to the particular parts of 
speech comprising that problem.—Journal abstract. 

4400. Clarke, Alex M.; Viney, Linda L.; Waterhouse, 
Tan K. & Lord, Janice. (Macquarie U., North e 
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ward interaction in errors made during extinction; and 
(e) intelligence was not a reliable predictor of main 
acquisition and extinction measures or related errors. (14 
p ref)—Journal abstract. 

4401. Davey, C. P. (U. Melbourne, Victoria, Austra- 
lia) Physical exertion and mental performance. Ergo- 
nomics, 1973(Sep), Vol. 16(5), 595-599.— Describes 2 in a 
series of laboratory experiments examining the problem 
of why people in a state of fatigue make wrong decisions. 
35 male and 15 female teacher trainees (ages 17-20 yrs) 
pedalled a bicycle ergometer for varying periods of time 
and were tested for mental performance after different 
amounts of physical exertion. Results show that a 
submaximal amount of physical exertion improved 
mental performance on L D. Brown and E. C. Poulton's 
test of attention which relies heavily on short-term 
memory. When the exertion was increased over longer 
periods of time, the graph showing the relationship of 
mental performance to physical exertion followed the 
form of an inverted U. Evidence suggests that physical 
exertion affects mental performance by raising the level 
of arousal. (French & German summaries)—Journal 
abstract. 

4402. Dobbs, Allen R. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada) Stimulus familiarization and changes in dis- 
tribution of stimulus encodings. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 102(2), 234-243.—Gave 
independent groups of undergraduates 1 or 10 familiari- 
zation trials on integrated (consonant-vowel-consonant 
word) or nonintegrated (consonant-consonant-conso- 
nant) trigrams. The 4 groups (n = 48) were then given a 
stimulus recognition task containing the following 4 
types of items: (a) the original stimuli, and distractor 
items having their (b) first, (c) second, or (d) third letters 
in common with the original stimuli. The probability 
function for encodings isomorphic with letters from the 3 
letter positions was inferred from false identifications. 16 
Ss from each group then learned | of 3 types of paired- 
associate (PA) list wherein the stimuli were the familiar- 
ized items. Encoding during PA learning was inferred 
from a stimulated-recall task given after PA learning. 
Contrary to E. Martin's (see PA, Vol 43:294) conclu- 
Sions, results indicate that stimulus-only familiarization 
resulted in selective encoding for nonintegrated stimuli. 
Although those changes did not affect the rate of PA 
acquisition, familiarization did affect stimulus encoding 
during PA learning —Journal abstract. 

GE F. M. (U. Wisconsin, Richland) 

d &e students say the darndest things: A case study 

essay test behavior. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 74. 

Dyer, Frederick N. (U.S. Army Medical 
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low levels at 2 sec of pre-exposure, then increased to 
intermediate levels for longer pre-exposures. Facilitation 
of color naming by congruent color names generally 
paralleled interference effects. Sequences of stimuli in 
which the pre-exposure interval varied randomly from 
trial to trial showed longer color-naming times for short 
pre-exposures than did sequences where all stimuli in the 
sequence used the same pre-exposure. The utility of this 
and a related procedure for study of the central activity 
produced by viewing a written word is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

4405. Ehri, Linnea C. (U. California, Davis) Deep and 
surface structure in children’s sentence learning. 
Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 17(1), 18-36.—32 5th graders learned 32 syntactical- 
ly varied, semantically unrelated sentences containing 
combinations of agentive, objective, and instrumental 
case relations. 5 learning trials, each followed by a noun- 
prompted recall test, were provided. Recall patterns 
indicate that variations in surface structure complexity 
Ge, verb voice and sentential position of noun prompts) 
exerted less influence on Ss’ memory for sentences than 
deep structures. Several trials were required for Ss to 
reproduce syntactic details accurately, and many trans- 
formational errors were observed. Even then, Ss were 
unable to learn 1 syntactic form. Although patterns of 
recall were more consistent with deep structure predic- 
tions, results are not completely supportive of CT 
Fillmore's analysis of deep structure in terms of case 
relations. The possibility that other nonlinguistic means 
were used to store sentences appeared as an alternative 
to the deep structure view. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4406. Freedman, P. E.; Cohen, Mark & Hennessy, 
John. (U. Illinois) Learning theory: Two trials and 
tribulations. American Psychologist, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
29(3), 204-206.— Conducted a series of experiments to 
demonstrate that organisms tend not to repeat a response 
after reinforcement is “consumed,” contrary to the basic 
tenet of learning theory. Using varied combinations of 
Ss, including college sophomores, nurses, children, and 
"real people,” and varying apparatus from a black box to 
paper cups, the hypothesis was confirmed. Additional 
hypotheses were developed relating to naivete, expectan- 
cies of deception, and elaborate instrumentation. 
—Author abstract. 

4407. Garrod, Simon & Trabasso, Tom. (Princeton U.) 
A dual-memory information processing interpretation of 
sentence comprehension. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1973(Apr), Vol. 12(2), 155-167.—Devel- 
oped and tested a dual-memory, information-processing 
model for comprehension of sentences for tasks where S 
has to answer questions about sentences. In 2 experi- 
ments, 64 undergraduates either read or listened to 32 
paragraphs of 4 sentences each and answered a question 
about 1 sentence following each paragraph. The voices 
(active-passive) of the sentences and questions were 
varied orthogonally. Latency data, accounted for by the 
models, indicated that surface information was available 
in short-term store and that either surface or deep 
structure information was available in long-term store. 
Sentences and questions were stored in the format of 
case grammar, verb (ie. agent, recipient).—Journal 
abstract. 
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4408. Gottwald, Richard L. & Swaine, Michael R. 
(Indiana U., South Bend) The relative difficulty of a 
subject-generated rule in an attribute identification 
task. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Yan), Vol. 
3(1A), 21-22.—Made comparisons of attribute identifi- 
cation difficulty among a S-generated conceptual rule 
(double conjunction) and 2 commonly studied conceptu- 
al rules (biconditional and exclusive disjunction). 48 
undergraduates served as Ss. The 3 rules described 
identical subsets of stimuli. The double conjunction was 
the easiest, and the other 2 rules did not differ in 
difficulty. There were also effects due to practice and the 
salience of the relevant attributes, but there were no 
significant interactions among the 3 variables (rule, 
practice, and attribute salience).—Journal abstract. 

4409. Harris, Josephine H. (Purdue U.) Concept and 
organization in short-term memory with English as a 
foreign language. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 96. 

4410. Harris, Mary B. & Evans, Robert C. (U. New 
Mexico) The effects of modeling and instructions on 
creative responses. Journal of Psychology, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 86(1), 123-130.—Administered 4 creativity tasks to 
133 college students after Ss were randomly exposed to a 
divergent thinking symbolic model, a convergent model, 
no model, or instructions to respond creatively. All tasks 
showed divergent responses to be more common and 
convergent responses to be less common in the following 
order: divergent model, instructions, no model, and 
convergent model, However, only 4 of the 10 dependent 
measures of these differences were significant. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4411. Herzog, Thomas R. (Grand Valley, State Coll.) 
The repetition effect: A further test of the clarity- 
enhancement explanation. Canadian Journal of Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Dec), Vol. 27(4), 450-455.—Presented single 
letters with varying numbers of repeated brief exposures 
to a total of 2I undergraduates. After each presentation, 
the S classified the target letter as belonging to either the 
Ist or the 2nd half of the alphabet. In Exp I, the S knew 
that all presentations of a trial would have the same 
target letter. In Exp Il, the S knew that a catch letter 
from the opposite half of the alphabet might be shown 
on each succeeding presentation. The S's discriminative 
ability, as assessed by the nonparametric index A’, 
increased as a function of trial length in Exp I but not in 
Exp II. In neither experiment was response bias related 
to trial length. Data are interpreted as being incompati- 
ble with a clarity-enhancement explanation of repeated 
presentations. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

4412. Hébert, John A., et al. (Colorado State U.) 
Context and frequency effects in the generalization of a 
human voluntary response. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 102(3), 456-462.— Conduct- 
ed 3 experiments with college students (N — 189) to 
investigate the effect of presenting a given test stimulus 
more frequently than the other test stimuli on generaliza- 
tion. Following training on a single stimulus (either 100, 
150, 200 g), Ss were asked to identify the stimulus in a 
test series of 5 weights ranging in value from 100 to 200 g 
in 25-g steps. Systematically overrepresenting each of the 
5 test stimuli produced an ordered set of generalization 
gradients. A tendency for the generalization responses to 
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shift toward the overrepresented test stimulus was 
observed. Data were interpreted in terms of adaptation 
level theory. Direct evidence was found for the link 
between generalization responses and adaptation level 
operationally defined by the category-rating method. 
—Journal abstract. / 

4413. Jones, John. (U. Papua New Guinea, Educa- 
tional Research Unit, Port Moresby) The flap board: A 
simple diagnostic and remedial tool. Educational Tech- 
nology, 1974(Jan) Vol. 14(1), 59-61.—Describes the 
design and use of the flapboard to diagnose difficulties in 
problem-solving ability. This inexpensive apparatus 
elicits problem-solving strategies from Ss by requiring 
them to determine which of a possible series of patterns 
is concealed beneath the flaps on the board. This "game" 
may be played by either 1 or 2 players at a time.—R. S. 
Albin. 

4414. Landauer, T. K. & Streeter, L. A. (Bell Lab., 
Murray Hill, N.J) Structural differences between 
common and rare words: Failure of equivalence as- 


sumptions for theories of word recognition. Journal of 


Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
12(2), 119-131.— Theoretical discussions of word fre- 
quency effects often assume words of different usage 
frequencies to be equivalent in other respects relevant to 
perception. The present analysis showed such assump- 
tions to be unwarranted. In Study I, common words (as 
compared to rare words) were found to be confusable 
with a greater number of other words by a substitution of 
a single letter. Moreover, the average usage frequency of 
such "neighbors" was higher for common words. In 
Study II, common and rare words were found to contain 
different distributions of phonemes and graphemes. In 
Study III, I-syllable words containing phonemes typical 
of common words were found to be more intelligible 
than those of rare words. The relation of these findings 
to theories of word-frequency effects is discussed. (23 
ref)—Journal abstract, 

4415. LaVoie, Joseph C. (U. Nebraska, Omaha) Type 
of punishment as a determinant of resistance to 
deviation. Developmental Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
1002), pae the effectiveness of an 
aversive stimulus, withholding of resources, withdrawal 
of love, and reasoning, when used alone and when 
combined with praise, in a standard laboratory punish- 
ment paradigm using 120 Ist- and 2nd-grade boys and 
girls as Ss. Resistance to deviation and stability of 
resistance to deviation were used as the measures of 
punishment effectiveness. Sex of child, use of praise, and 
type of punisher were combined in a 2 x 2 x 5 
factorial design, with a female as the punitive agent. An 
aversive stimulus appeared to produce more suppression 
of deviant behavior, but the effect was not significant for 
all response measures. The Stability of the deviant 
response pattern varied for each punisher, but the most 
Stable response pattern resulted from the use of an 

aversive stimulus. Neither use of praise nor sex of child 
significantly influenced punisher effectiveness. Results 
are discussed within the framework of anxiety arousal 
and information content of the punishers, and the 
eg of grouping various punishers under the categor- 
tes of sensitization and induction measures is consi 

(25 ref) —Journal abstract. Med 
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4416. Levy, C. Michael & Nevill, Dorothy D. (U. 
Florida) B-A learning as a function of degree of A-B 
learning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 102(2), 327-329.—In Exp I, 5 groups of 20 female 
undergraduates each learned an 8-item A-B list where 
the A and B terms were single alphabetical or numerical 
symbols. Learning was performed to a criterion of either 
0, 2, 4, 6, or 8 correct anticipations. Subsequently, Ss 
were trained to an 8/8 criterion on the B-A list. Exp II 
(n=30) was designed to control for the required 
temporal delay between A-B and B-A learning in Exp I. 
Data reveal a number of similarities between the A-B 
and B-A functions but provide no support for the 
associative symmetry hypothesis or for one of its 
important variants.—Journal abstract. : 

4417. Maruno, Syunichi. (Kyushu U., Fukuoka City, 
Japan) [Reversal and nonreversal shifts with verbal 
material] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 44(3), 141-149.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments with junior high school students to investigate the 
influence of mediating responses on reversal and 
nonreversal shifts with verbal materials containing 2 
dimensions or representing 2 aspects of concreteness 
simultaneously. In Exp I, the tasks involved form and 
color dimensions with 2 and 4 stimulus cues. The 2-cue 
group learned faster than the 4-cue group in original and 
shift learning. Reversal shift was easier than nonreversal 
shift. In Exp IL the tasks involved 2 aspects of 
concreteness (food and color) and 2 and 4 cues. Original 
learning was easy only when the food was relevant. 
Reversal shift was easier than nonreversal shift and in 
reversal shift no difference between the 2 and 4 cues was 
found, but in nonreversal shift some difference was 
found. The relevance of these findings to mediational 
stimulus-response theory and response-switching theory 
is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

4418. Modigliani, Vito. (Wesleyan U.) Abstraction of 
unidimensional concepts from larger conceptual sys- 
tems. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 102(2), 341-343.—Used stimuli consisting of 2 
Systems, a face and a pipe, with each system consisting of 
3 bivalued dimensions and 2 constant values. Together, 
the 2 systems made up a meaningful figure, a “face 
smoking a pipe.” During an initial training phase, one of 
the dimensions was made relevant in a concept identifi- 
cation type task. In the subsequent concept conservation 
task, 48 Ist, 3rd, and 6th graders conserved less in 
response to transformations operating on the system 
containing the relevant attribute than to identical types 
of transformations operating on the other system. The 
findings are interpreted as indicating the importance of 
stimulus Structure in determining the abstraction of 
unidimensional concepts from larger conceptual systems. 
A nts abstract, 

- Newman, Slater E.; Suggs, Ralph E. & Averitt, 

gor H. (North Carolina State U., Raleigh) Use of Rule 
and Rule 2 in verbal discrimination training. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 102(3). 
Ge 1-533.—Describes 2 experiments with undergraduates 
e | = 100). During verbal discrimination training, each 
E Exp I was told on study trials which item of each 
Plo hee t or wrong. Appropriateness of Rule | 
more frequent item of the pair) and Rule 2 
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(select the less frequent item of the pair) was manipulat- 
ed by having S designate on test trials the same item of 
the pair designated by E on study trials (Rule 1 thus 
being the more appropriate or the other item of the pair 
(Rule 2 being the more appropriate). In Exp Il, 
appropriateness of Rules 1 and 2 was manipulated by 
having S designate on the test the same item of the pair E 
had instructed him to learn during study trials or the 
other item. In both experiments, performance during 
training was better for Ss for whom the use of Rule 1 was 
the more appropriate.—Journal abstract. 

4420. Okada, Ronald & Carey, Stephen T. (Atkinson 
Coll., York U., Downsview, Ontario, Canada) Whole-list 
retention following whole-part learning. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Feb) Vol. 102(2) 
332-334.— After 6 trials of whole-list learning and 5 trials 
of part-list learning, a total of 98 7th graders were asked 
to reproduce (Exp I) or relearn (Exp II) the items from 
the whole list. Experimental Ss, whose part list was taken 
from the whole list, reproduced (Exp D and relearned 
(Exp II) more whole-list items than control Ss, whose 
part list did not contain any items from the whole list. 
Results are incompatible with E. Tulving and S. Ostler’s 
(see PA, Vol. 41:11379) theory of the reorganization of 
whole-list subjective units during part-list acquisition. 
—Journal abstract. 

4421. Pasko, Stanley J. & Zechmeister, Eugene B. 
(Loyola U., Chicago, Ill.) Temporal separation in verbal 
discrimination transfer. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1974(Mar), Vol. 102(3), 525-528.—Tested D. L. 
Hintzman and R. A. Block’s hypothesis that in verbal 
discrimination transfer, when situational frequency is 
initially superior for incorrect (I) than correct (C) items, 
the degree to which transfer is inhibited will depend on 
the temporal separation of the original and transfer 
tasks. 120 undergraduates learned a reversal list task 
wherein designation of C and I items learned in List 1 
was reversed in List 2 (4-B, A-B, where italics indicate 
C item). Temporal separation between lists (0 or 7 min) 
and number of List | trials (4 or 8) were factors. Support 
for the hypothesis was found only for conditions of low 
List 1 learning. It is suggested that Ss obtain information 
concerning List | context and intrapair associations as 
number of List 1 trials increases. This information may 
aid transfer discrimination as frequency accrues to List 2 
C items.—Journal abstract. z 

4422. Peterson, Christopher. (U. Colorado) Incubation 
effects in anagram solution. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(Jan), Vol. 3(1A), 29-30.—48 undergradu- 
ates each solved 12 anagrams. Solution procedure was 
varied between Ss. In the incubation condition, solution 
time for any given problem was distributed, while in the 
control condition, solution time for any given problem 
was massed. Incubated anagram problems were more 
quickly solved than control problems (p < .05). It is 
concluded that an incubation procedure mitigates an $ s 
fixation on unproductive steps in the anagram solution 
process.—Journal abstract. 

4423. Peterson, Christopher. (U. Colorado) Anagram 
solution times as a function of initial visual pattern: 
Familiar vs unfamiliar typeface. Bulletin of the Psycho- 
nomic Society, 1974(Jan), Vol. 3(1A), 39-40.—16 under- 
Braduates each solved 8 anagrams. The typeface in which 
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the anagrams were presented was varied between Ss, and 
letter moves until solution were varied within Ss. 
Problems presented in a familiar typeface were more 
quickly solved than problems presented in an unfamiliar 
typeface (p < .005). This effect was more pronounced 
for 3-move than for l-move problems (p < .05). It is 
concluded that anagram solution involves a covert 
rearrangement of the anagram's letters, and that this 
rearrangement has an imaginal element under partial 
control of the initial visual pattern of the anagram. 
—Journal abstract. 

4424. Pierce, Philip S. (U. South Carolina) Use of 
multiply-paired associates in the study of backward 
association. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 118. 

4425. Rasco, Ronald; Tennyson, Robert D. & 
Boutwell, Richard C. (Florida State U.) Imagery instruc- 
tional strategy and pictorial representation in learning 
verbal information. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 95-96. 

4426. Runquist, Willard N. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada) The interaction between meaningfulness and 
stimulus similarity. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1973(Apr), Vol. 12(2), 150-154.—Proposed that 
previous failure to find consistent results with respect to 
the interaction between meaningfulness and stimulus 
similarity in paired associate learning was caused by a 
failure to consider the effects of the structural variations 
in the locus of identical letters. Results of an experiment 
with 120 undergraduates were consistent with this 
hypothesis. When the location of identical letters was 
such as to facilitate stimulus selection, there was some 
evidence that similarity had a greater effect with high 
meaningfulness stimuli. When the stimuli were con- 
structed to make selection of a discriminative letter 
difficult, similarity produced more retardation with low 
meaningfulness.—Journal abstract. 

4427. Schwartz, Marian. (U. Wisconsin-Madison) 
Verbal discrimination as a concept-attainment task 
using the evaluative dimension. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 102(3), 415-422.—Conduct- 
ed 2 experiments with college students (N — 72)to test 
some implications of the bipolar model as applied to the 
evaluative dimension on the semantic differential tech- 
nique. In Exp I, a verbal discrimination task was used in 
which correctness was determined by a relational rule 
based on the evaluative dimension. Each pair consisted 
of a neutral word paired with an extreme (“good " or 
“bad”) word, When the word closer to the positive pole 
of the dimension was correct, performance was signifi- 
cantly better than when correctness was randomly 
determined. When the word closer to the negative pole 
was correct, performance was not significantly different 
from the random control. These results, coupled with the 
results of a postlearning questionnaire, suggest that most 
Ss failed to conceptualize the evaluative dimension as a 
single bipolar continuum. In Exp II, it proved harder to 
judge which member of a pair was closer to the negative 
end than to judge which was closer to the positive end of 
the dimension, indicating an asymmetry in rule utiliza- 
tion as well as in rule discovery.—Journal abstract. 

4428. Silverstein, Albert. (U. Rhode Island) Acquired 
pleasantness as a stimulus and a response variable in 
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paired-associate learning. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 102(3), 534-536.—Results of 2 
experiments with a total of 110 males and 32 females 
show that nonsense syllables paired with pleasant 
pictures (P-paired activation were subsequently learned 
more rapidly than syllables paired with indifferent 
pictures when they served as responses—but not when 
they served as stimuli—in paired-associate lists. The bulk 
do the superiority of P-paired syllables was in response 
availability, and only a smaller effect was found in 
association learning. Both Arguments depended upon Ss 
learning to anticipate responses differing in acquired 
pleasantness. Superior ratings of pleasantness were given 
to the P-paired syllables regardless of whether they were 
learned as stimuli or responses on the list or whether by 
anticipation training or associative-match training. 
—Journal abstract. 

4429. Stein, Norman & Flanagan, Stephen. (Syracuse 
U.) Human DRL performance, collateral behavior, and 
verbalization of the reinforcement contingency. Bulletin 
of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jan), Vol. 3(1A), 27-28. 
— 0 female undergraduates, reinforced for keypressing 
on a differential reinforcement of low rates 5-sec 
schedule of reinforcement, regularly verbalized hy- 
potheses about the behavioral requirements necessary for 
Obtaining reinforcement. High frequencies of overt 
collateral behavior accompanied response-based hy- 
potheses, and low or absent rates of overt collateral 
behavior accompanied time-based hypotheses. Findings 
support the conclusion that overt collateral responding 
can be functionally equivalent to mediative counting 
during temporally spaced responding.—Journal abstract. 

4430. Tamase, Koji. (Nara U. of Education, Japan) 
[The effects of tension and relaxation on verbal 
conditioning.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 19(4), 202-209.—From 250 
undergraduates, 90 Ss with average anxiety were ran- 
domly assigned to 3 groups with equal n and equal sexes. 
A Taffel-type task with 80 cards, each containing 
personal pronouns and a verb, was employed. The 
procedure involved 3 practice, 20 operant, and 60 
conditioning trials. Level of tension was manipulated by 
galvanic skin response for the tension group, exercise for 
the relaxation group, and no action for the control 
group. Attitude toward the experiment and awareness of 
the response-reinforcement contingency were measured. 
Data were treated by 3 x 4 factorial analysis (3 groups 
and 4 blocks of trials). The main (block) effect was 
significant (p < .05). No significant group effect or 
interaction effect was found. Awareness was significantly 
related to verbal conditioning (p < .05). Results indi- 
cate that level of tension is not significantly related to the 
effect of verbal conditioning; however, awareness of 
response reinforcement contingency seems to have a 
positive effect. (English summary) (16 ref)—S. Choe. 

4431. Tennyson, Robert D. & Boutwell, Richard C. 
(Florida State U.) Multivariate effect of aptitude and 
anxiety with performance on task sequence in concept 
acquisition. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 95. 

4432. Thornton, Jerry W. & Powell, George D. 
(Angelo State U.) The effect of contingent shock 
(punishment) on the performance of a paired-associate 
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learning task. Journal of Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
86(1), 111-114.— Tested 2 groups of 18 undergraduates 
for recall of functional stimuli after Ss learned a list of 
paired associates to criterion. One group received shock 
contingent upon incorrect association, while the other 
group received no shock during the acquisition of the 
paired associates. The shock-contingent group recalled 
significantly fewer of the associates than the no-shock 
group. The differential effects of shock due to contingen- 
cy are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

4433. Unmacht, John J. & Obitz, Frederick W. 
(Scottsdale Guidance Center, Ariz.) Verbal discrimina- 
tion task performance as a function of self versus 
external reinforcement, LE scale performance, and 
subject versus experimenter determination of response. 
Journal of Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 86(1), 139-148. 
—Dichotomized 144 undergraduates as internal or 
external on the basis of scores on Rotter's Internal- 
External Control Scale. Ss were randomly assigned to | 
of 3 reinforcement conditions (no reinforcement, self- 
reinforcement, or external reinforcement) and | of 3 
conditions reflecting the proportion of correct responses 
S was allowed to determine (0, 50, or 100%). Trials to 
criterion and errors to criterion on a complex verbal 
discrimination task were the dependent variables. Self- 
reinforcement influenced learning to a greater degree 
than no reinforcement. When Ss were allowed to 
determine 100% of the correct responses, the effects of 
self-reinforcement paralleled the effects of external 
reinforcement. Internal Ss made significantly fewer 
errors than did externals. (28 ref) —Author abstract 

4434. Vigeland, Kari. (U. Oslo, Psychological Inst., 
Norway) Cognitive style among rural Norwegian child- 
ren. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1973, Vol. 14(4), 
305-309.—Administered the Rod and Frame Test 
(RFT), the Block Design and Vocabulary subtests of the 
WISC, the Embedded Figures Test (EFT), and the 
Draw-A-Person Test to 200 10- and 13-yr-old children 
from 2 rural Norwegian communities with differing 
political and social backgrounds. The RFT, Block 
Design, and EFT were combined to form an index of 
cognitive style; the intercorrelation of these 3 tests was 
approximately .5 for both age groups. Older children 
generally scored higher than younger Ss, as expected, but 
boys were not superior to girls, with 1 exception—among 
13 yr olds in 1 community, girls scored lower on the 
cognitive style index than boys. It is suggested that 
cultural factors may inhibit the ordinary development 
toward a more articulated cognitive 'style.—/ournal 
abstract. 

4435. Yoshida, Hazime. (Kyushu U., Fukuoka City, 
Japan) [The effect of awareness on the performance 
gains in verbal conditioning.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 44(3), 135-140.—Attempted 
to decide whether the traditional method of assessing 
awareness during conditioning trials assists the S to 
acquire awareness by testing the temporal relationship 
between awareness and performance in a Taffel-type 
task. A new method was used to determine the trial block 
in which the S acquired awareness. Ss were 38 high 
School students. Only aware Ss showed a significant 
performance Increment. Performance did not increase 
before the trials in which awareness was acquired. 
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Performance at the Ist block of the postaware phase was 
significantly above performance at the end block of the 
preaware phase for both raw and Vincentized data. 
—Journal abstract. 

4436. Zinchenko, V. P.; Munipov, V. M. & Gordon, V. 
M. [A study of visual thinking.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikholo- 
gii, 1973(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 3-14.—Describes several 
experiments designed to assess separately the contrib- 
utions of visual scanning, thinking, and subvocal speech 
to problem solving. Ss' eye movements, EEG, and lower 
lip electromyogram (EMG) were recorded during the 
solution of tasks (e.g, maze learning, visual manipula- 
tion of form, and the determination of pointer orienta- 
tion). An inverse relationship was observed between the 
amount of eye movements and alpha blocking as a 
function of the nature of the problem, while the amount 
of lower lip EMG remained about the same in all tasks. 
It is concluded that every cognitive act is a functional 
structure with a specific composition of information- 
processing mechanisms. (English summary) (17 ref)—L. 
Zusne. 
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4437. Aaronson, Doris. (New York U.) Stimulus 
factors and listening strategies in auditory memory: An 
experimental demonstration. Cognitive Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 133-158.—Conducted 3 experi- 
ments, with a total of 62 paid undergraduate Ss, in which 
digits spoken at different rates were recalled. and 
monitored. In Exp I digits to be recalled were embedded 
in varying levels of noise. In Exp II noise was presented 
only during the interdigit intervals, either to the same or 
to the opposite ear as the digits. In Exp III Ss monitored 
these sequences for a specified digit and reported its 
successor. Stimulus rate and signal-to-noise ratio affect- 
ed perceptual processing time, as evidenced by the 
frequency and relative proportion of item and order 
errors. Results show that these stimulus factors induce 
listening strategies that influence the shape of the serial 
position curve and that persist after stimulus conditions 
are changed. Data are consistent with a 2-stage process- 
ing model for the temporal course of speech perception 
and the nature of listening strategies. (33 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4438. Baird, Raymond. (Wright State U.) Recall of 
embedded sentences: Perceptual or performance defi- 
cit? Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
3(1A), 36-38.—27 undergraduates attempted verbatim 
recall or recognition of sentences containing embedded 
or nonembedded relative clauses. Embedded sentences 
were more difficult than nonembedded in verbatim 
Tecall, but the sentence types were equally difficult in the 
recognition task, implying that the grammatical relations 
and meaning of both sentence types are recovered and 
entered into memory.—Journal abstract. 

4439. Bartholomeus, Bonnie. (McGill U., School of 
Human Communication Disorders, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) Voice identification by nursery school children. 
Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1913(Dec), Vol. 274). 
464—472. — Assessed identification of familiar individuals 
in 36 nursery school children who completed tests 
involving the naming of faces and tape-recorded voices, 
Voice-face matching, and backward voice naming. Face 
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naming was vastly superior to all 3 tasks involving voice 
identification, demonstrating that speaker identification 
is much more difficult than face identification for young 
children. Identification by voice naming and voice-face 
matching did not differ significantly. Accuracy of 
naming backward voices averaged 73% of that attained 
with normal voices, indicating that inability to decode 
linguistic messages does not preclude accurate process- 
ing of paralinguistic information by children. Voice 
identification scores varied widely among all Ss but did 
not differ significantly between boys and girls. (French 
summary)—Journal abstract. 

4440. Baumeister, Alfred A. & Kistler, Doris. (George 
Peabody Coll. for Teachers, John F. Kennedy Center for 
Research on Education & Human Development) Study 
and retrieval interval effects in paired-associate learn- 
ing. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
102(3), 439-442.—4 groups of 20 undergraduates learned 
a list of paired associates, with consonant trigrams as 
stimuli and single digits as responses, under 4 combina- 
tions of study and retrieval times (2 vs 6 sec). Other Ss 
(n=15) were allowed to pace themselves during the 
study phase of the task. Transfer tests were carried out to 
measure cue selection and trigram integration. The major 
results were: (a) study time up to 6 sec influenced rate of 
learning, (b) study time and retrieval time produced 
interactive effects on learning, (c) longer retrieval times 
were associated with a greater amount of single-letter 
selection and less stimulus integration, and (d) study 
time had little effect upon cue selection—Journal 
abstract. 

4441. Burwitz, L. (Acadia U., Wolfville, Nova Scotia, 
Canada) Short-term motor memory as a function of 
feedback and interpolated activity. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1974(Feb) Vol. 1022), 338-340. 
—Hypothesized that short-term motor forgetting could 
be found on 1 trial in the absence of interference, if 
covert-rehearsal were were sufficiently restricted. In a 
linear lever-positioning task with 114 right-handed male 
undergraduates the convert-rehearsal process was im- 
paired by either reducing response-produced feedback 
and/or requiring attention toward a rehearsal-preventing 
activity during the retention interval. Feedback involved 
the presence of audition, proprioception, and vision 
(APV) or their absence (-APY). Interpolated activity was 
a 5-sec rest or immediate recall, a 90-sec rest, and a 90- 
sec digit classification. Under APY, there was forgetting 
over the unfilled retention interval and no increased 
forgetting with interpolated activity. Under APV, there 
was no forgetting at rest, but recall decrements occurred 
following interpolated activity. Results are interpreted in 
terms of trace decay theory, and the importance of 
covert rehearsal for motor retention is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

4442. Daniel, Patricia N. & Tacker, Robert S. (East 
Carolina U.) Preferred modality of stimulus input and 
mei for CVC trigrams. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1974(Feb), Vol. 67(6), 255-258.—Administered 
the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities and the 
Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude to 80 7-8 yr olds. 
Preferences for auditory over visual and visual over 
auditory stimuli were determined. Ss then learned lists of 


CVC trigrams presented through the preferred and 
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nonpreferred modalities. Recall was best when the 
stimuli were presented through the preferred modality 
and worst when presented in the nonpreferred modality. 
Ss without a preference learned equally well under either 
modality. It is concluded that modality preferences can 
be important variables in learning and that providing 
congruity between the learner’s preference and mode of 
instruction should be investigated. (16 ref}—Journal 
abstract. 
4443. Darwin, C. J. & Baddeley, A. D. (U. Sussex, 
Brighton, England) Acoustic memory and the percep- 
tion of speech. Cognitive Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
6(1), 41-60.—Conducted 3 experiments on the serial 
recall of lists of syllables with a total of 66 undergraduate 
Ss. In Exp I sequences comprising the syllables, bah, dah, 
and gah showed neither enhanced retention when 
presented auditorily rather than visually, nor a recency 
effect. This was not a simple vowel-consonant difference 
since acoustic memory effects did occur with consonant 
sequences that were acoustically more discriminable. 2 
additional experiments used the stimulus suffix effect to 
provide evidence of acoustic memory, and showed that 
(a) increasing the acoustic similarity of the set grossly 
impaired acoustic memory effects for vowels as well as 
consonants and (b) such memory effects were no greater 
for steady-state vowels than for continuously changing 
diphthongs. It is concluded that the usefulness of the 
information that can be retrieved from acoustic memory 
depends on the acoustic similarity of the items in the list 
rather than on their phonetic class or whether or not they 
have encoded acoustic cues. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 
4444. Delprato, Dennis J. & Baker, Elizabeth J. 
(Eastern Michigan U.) Concreteness of peg words in 
two mnemonic systems. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 102(3), 520-522.— Results of 2 
experiments with undergraduates (N = 148) provide 
evidence that (a) concreteness of peg words facilitates 
recall in the “one-bun” mnemonic system as well as in a 
paired-associate (PA) system; and (b) the *one-bun" 
system, in which peg-word retrieval cues are not 
explicitly presented at study and recall, and the PA 
system, in which peg words are explicitly presented, yield 
comparable results with respect to the effect of peg-word 
concreteness on recall. These findings are consistent with 
current views of imagery.—Journal abstract. 
4445. Ellis, Henry C. & Tatum, B. Charles. (U. New 
Mexico) Stimulus encoding and the relationship be- 
tween stimulus recognition and association formation. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1973(Apr), 
Vol. 12(2), 174-184.—Investigated the relation between 
stimulus Tecognition and association formation in 4 
experiments. 180 undergraduates learned to associate 
trigram-digit or trigram-word pairs by either study- 
associative matching or study-recall procedures. Follow- 
ing training, Ss were given a stimulus recognition and 
matching or recall task, Stimulus recognition was 
facilitated when the trigrams were paired with represent- 
ative words but not with digit responses. The probability 
of response recall, given nonrecognition of the stimulus, 
was above chance with the trigram-word pairs but not 
with the trigram-digit pairs, Suggesting that Ss need only 
to retrieve an encoded version of the nominal stimulus in 
order to have access to response recall —Journal abstract, 
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4446. Ellis, Henry C.; Parente, Frederick J. & 
Shumate, E. Chandler. (U. New Mexico) Meaningful- 
ness, perceptual grouping, and organization in recogni- 
tion memory. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 102(2), 308-313.—Studied recognition 
memory of consonant-vowel-consonant (CVC) trigram 
stimuli in 2 experiments with undergraduate Ss. Exp I 
(n=40) demonstrated that recognition memory of 
trigram doublets of the integrated form CVCCVC is a 
direct function of the meaningfulness (m) value of the 
stimuli. When the same trigram doublets were fragment- 
ed by physically separating the letters according to 
grouping rules, thus disturbing the initial unitary 
perceptual organization of the stimuli, the effects of m 
were eliminated. Exp II (n = 70) demonstrated that the 
fragmented high-m stimuli operated as if they were low- 
m stimuli in an associative learning task; their recogni- 
tion was facilitated by training in which the stimuli were 
associated with representative labels, providing evidence 
for response-dependent stimulus encoding. It is conclud- 
ed that contextual variables such as verbal labels are 
increasingly important in enabling the encoding of 
stimuli that are low in m, perceptual unity, or other 
indices of codability.—J/ournal abstract. 

4447. Ellis, Henry C.; Parente, Frederick J. & Walker, 
Craig W. (U. New Mexico) Coding and varied input 
versus repetition in human memory. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 102(2), 284-290.—Ex- 
amined the effects of constant vs varied input of letter 
strings on recall and recognition memory in 2 experi- 
ments with a total of 64 undergraduate Ss. Letter strings 
constructed from pairs of trigrams were fractionated or 
spatially grouped and presented as either a constant or 
varied grouping On successive presentations. Results 
show that varied input produced much greater recall of 
the entire letter sequence than did constant input. 
Presumably, Ss in the varied condition were more likely 
to adopt a strategy of looking for and encoding a larger 
unit or structure than Ss in the constant condition, a 
strategy which facilitates recall. In contrast, recognition 
was enhanced by constant input of the letter sequences, a 
finding predictable from simple frequency considera- 
tions.—Journal abstract. 

4448. Erber, Joan T. (Washington U.) Age differ- 
ences in recognition memory. Journal of Gerontology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 29(2), 177-181.— Tested 38 19-30 yr old 
and 38 65-75 yr old Catholic nuns for word recognition 
and word recall. Each word to be recognized was 
embedded in 4 other words on the test trial. Contrary to 
the findings of several prior studies, a significant age 
difference was found: the young group had superior 
recognition performance. The age difference in perform- 
ance was attributed to the level of difficulty of the task 
used here. Young Ss were superior to old on word recall, 
a finding in keeping with results of previous studies. Ss in 
both age groups attained a greater proportion correct on 
a short list (24 words) than on a long list (60 words) on 
both recognition and recall tasks.—Journal abstract. 

4449. Erdelyi, Matthew H. & Becker, Joan. (Brooklyn 
Coll, City U. New York) Hypermnesia for pictures: 
Incremental memory for pictures but not words in 
multiple recall trials. Cognitive Psychology, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 6(1), 159-171.—Conducted 2 experiments with a 
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total of 99 undergraduates to investigate multiple forced 
recall following a single visual presentation of a sequence 
of pictures or words. In both experiments, a hypermnesic 
memory function (in which performance improved with 
repeated recall) was obtained for pictures, while a flat, 
nonincremental f unction was obtained for words. Inter- 
polation of intervals of thinking between recall trials 
further enhanced hypermnesia for pictorial items. Re- 
trieval, whether overt (recall trials) or covert (thinking), 
apparently produces increased net recovery of pictures 
but not words. (48 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4450. Glanzer, Murray. (New York U.) Short-term 
storage and long-term storage in recall. Journal of 
Psychiatric Research, 1971(Aug), Vol. 8(3-4), 423-438. 
—Outlines developments during the past 10 yrs in the 
study of memory. Research relevant to the theory 
resulting from this work—the multiple storage model of 
memory—is presented. 3 trends in memory research are 
noted: (a) renewed and broadened interest in memory, 
(b) emphasis on short-term aspects of memory, and (c) 
establishment of a number of relations with respect to 
these tasks converging on a general model of recall as a 
process involving 2 or more distinct storage mechanisms. 
An item enters this system through preliminary process- 
ing at a sensory level. Information is stored over short 
periods of time and leaves storage due to entry of 
subsequent items. While in short-term storage some or all 
of the information may be registered in long-term 
storage. This model is not restricted to free recall tasks 
but is also applicable to distractor tasks, probe tasks, and 
fixed-order recall tasks. The distinction between short- 
and long-term storage is tenable across a wide range of 
Ss. 2 variables in particular have an effect only on short- 
term storage: the sense modality of the input and 
grouping, thus implicating speech processing. (30 ref) 
—R. S. Albin. 

4451. Goedel, George D. (State University Coll. New 
York, Geneseo) Connotative evaluation and concrete- 
ness shifts in short-term memory. Journal of Experimen- 
tal Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 102(2), 314-320.—Inves- 
tigated encoding processes using the release from 
proactive inhibition (PI) paradigm with word triads 
derived from the factorial manipulation of evaluative 
connotation (E) and concreteness (C). Recall data for 
256 undergraduate Ss indicated significant PI build-up 
for all E X C conditions with less PI for concrete vs 
abstract triads, but no differential PI for good vs bad 
triads. Proactive inhibition release was found for shifts 
on either E or C or both, compared to their appropriate 
no-shift controls, only when postshift items were ab- 
stract. For postshift abstract items, simultaneous shifts 
on E and C produced better recall than shifts on C only, 
but not better than shifts on E only. Data are evaluated 
in terms of a dual encoding mechanism for concrete 
word items and of A. Paivio and I. Begg's (see PA, Vol. 
46:10197) offsetting interference hypothesis.—/ournal 
abstract. 

4452. Götz, Axel & Jacoby, Larry L. (Iowa State U.) 
Encoding and retrieval processes in long-term reten- 
tion. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
102(2), 291-297.—Investigated retention effects of re- 
trieval practice and of predictability of recall delay in 2 
experiments with a total of 60 undergraduate Ss. Several 
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5-word lists were recalled initially after no delay or dela: 
filled with number subtraction; delay type wad predic 
ble for Ss in a precue but not in a postcue condition. 
Words from all lists were tested in final free recall 
(FFR). The advantage of filled over no delay in FFR 
was greater in the precue than in the postcue condition. 
This result is taken as evidence that attributes selected 
for encoding depended on the type of delay anticipated. 
In Exp II only / of the lists were recalled initially. Initial 
recall aided FFR more for filled- than for no-delay 
words. It is concluded that retention benefits from initial 
retrieval to the extent that retrieval cues used at initial 
and final recall are similar. (15 ref}—Journal abstract. 

4453. Haase, Ann M.; Chmielewski, Donna & Proeko, 
Walter. (U. Massachusetts) Effect of length of word on 
immediate memory of students in grades 3-12. Catalog 
of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 
65 


4454. Hamilton, Peter & Hockey, Robert. (U. Stirling, 
Scotland) Active selection of items to be remembered: 
The role of timing. Cognitive Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
6(1), 61-83.—Required a total of 32 paid adults and 105 
university students to extract critical stimuli from a 
stream of 9 spoken inputs presented at various rates and 
to report on these after the presentation of each list. Ss 
employed either an "active" extraction strategy aimed at 
achieving temporary storage only of items to be 
remembered, or a “passive” strategy involving storage of 
all inputs with subsequent extraction of critical items. 
Exp I showed that the active strategy markedly improved 
performance efficiency as the presentation rate de- 
creased; passive performance remained relatively stable. 
Exp II and III indicated that the level of active 
performance was higher when critical items were 
categorically different from unwanted items. Exp IV, V, 
and VI showed that when Ss were denied the opportunity 
of predicting the time of arrival of critical items, active 

rformance hardly benefited from a reduction in rate. A 
‘controlled activation” process is proposed as a basis for 
S's ability to modulate his state of alertness so as to 
maximize receptivity for critical stimuli arriving at 
well-defined points in time. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4455. Hatano, Giyoo & Kuhara, Keiko. (Dokkyo U, 
Soka-shi, Japan) Production and use of mnemonic 
phrases in paired-associate learning with digits as 
response-terms. Psychological Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
33(3), 923-930.— Conducted 2 experiments in which 101 
undergraduates learned paired associates, with names of 
shops as stimulus terms and sets of 4 digits (telephone 
numbers) as response terms. In Exp 1,28 Ss, by assigning 
1 of several alternative pronunciations or “reading” to 
each digit, as permitted in modern Japanese, were 
quickly able to produce mnemonic words or phrases for 
about 10 of the 20 pairs; these devices greatly facilitated 
Ss’ recall and recognition of the numbers. In Exp II, 35 
experimental Ss given these mnemonic phrases per- 
formed significantly better in recall and recognition of 
the numbers than 38 control Ss. The nature of verbal 
coding is discussed.—4. 'ournal abstract. 

4456. Kauser, Donald H. & Pavur, Edward J. (U. 
Missouri) Orthographic distinctiveness of consonants 
and recognition learning. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 102(3), 435-438.— Conduct- 
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ed 2 experiments with undergraduates (N = 80) to 
determine the effects of varying the distinctiveness of 
uppercase and lowercase forms o consonants on 
recognition learning for both single items (i.e., individual 
study, or target, items that are later tested for Tecognition 
with paired distractors) and multiple items (i.e., paired 
study items, 1 of which is correct, that are also tested in 
pairs for recognition of correct items). Both tasks 
revealed a greater error rate for consonants of low 
distinctiveness than for consonants of high distinctive- 
ness.—Journal abstract. 

4457. Lesgold, Alan M. & Goldman, Susan R. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Encoding uniqueness and the imagery 
mnemonic in associative learning. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1973(Apr) Vol. 12(2), 
193-202.—In 2 experiments, 96 college students wrote 
descriptions of interactive images for triplets of concrete 
nouns. This was followed by a surprise cued recognition 
or cued recall test. Uniqueness of the imagined relation- 
Ship between the cues and the other items was operation- 
ally defined and shown to be very highly correlated with 
memory performance. Results suggest that uniqueness 
may be the critical component of the bizarreness 
prescribed in the ancient imagery mnemonics. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4458. McCauley, Charley & Kellas, George. (U. 
Kansas) Induced chunking: Temporal aspects of storage 
and retrieval. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 102(2), 260-265.—Instructed 3 treatment 
groups of undergraduates (n = 15) to form groupings of 
unrelated words via imagery, sentence formation, or 
repetition of unit members. A control group of 15 Ss was 
given only typical free-recall instructions. Dependent 
measures were employed that allowed the temporal flow 

of information to be monitored during both storage and 
retrieval of list items. Results indicate that functional 
higher order units were formed in all instructed condi- 
tions and that the use of Specific relational organizers 
differentially decreased the amount of encoding time 
required for chunk Processing. A temporal analysis of 
retrieval revealed the presence of higher- and lower-order 
units in the recall sequences, Response times between 
induced chunk boundaries increased linearly across 
Output positions in all conditions and 
influenced by the nature of the encoding strategy. 
Results are discussed in terms of several retrieval models, 
SS abstract. F 
. Morganstein, Stanley. Signa i : 
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. Nelson, Douglas L. & Brooks. i 
South Florida) Retroactive inhibition of e. 
re in id ree VASE, and unavailability of 
Information. Journal of Ex rimental Ps 
1974(Feb), Vol. 102(2), Hg ment of TA 
graduate Ss learned 1-6 lists prior to being tested for 
total free recall of all words from all lists. Following this 
test, ⁄ of the Ss were given a 2nd total free-recall test and 
X were given a cued-recall test, The cues consisted of 
Sequences of letters which, when Pronounced, rhymed 
with 4 of the words from the list. Results indicate that 
Tetroaction effects were evident for the recall of words 
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and categories and for words within recalled categories, 
Providing retrieval cues eliminated retroaction effects 
but simultaneously depressed the number of words 
recalled per category. An analysis of extralist intrusions 
suggests that the loss of instances within recalled 
categories arose because of the difficulty of discriminat- 
ing between intra- and extralist instances.—Journal 
abstract. 

4461. Nelson, Douglas L. & Brooks, David H. (U. 
South Florida) Relative effectiveness of rhymes and 
synonyms as retrieval cues. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 102(3), 503-507.—In a study 
with 80 undergraduates, the a priori relation between 
synonym cues and their targets and rhyme cues and their 
targets was equated, at both weak and strong levels, by 
the use of normative data. An attempt also was made to 
hold “set size” constant. Results indicate that recall was 
highest with strong cues, intermediate with weak cues, 
and lowest when no cues were provided. This relative 
ordering was obtained for both rhyme and synonym 
cues, suggesting that when a priori strength of relation- 
Ship has been equated, at either weak or strong levels, 
both types of cues are equivalent as aids for retrieval. 
Implications for the encoding specificity principle and 
for generation-recognition models of free recall were 
discussed. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4462. Parkinson, Stanley R. & Hubbard, Lora L. 
(Arizona State U.) Stimulus suffix effects in dichotic 
memory. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 102(2), 266-276 A very-short-term “preperceptu- 
al” or “precategorical” auditory buffer has been pro- 
posed by R. G. Crowder and Jj. Morton (see PA, Vol. 
43:15225) as the Storage system mediating the retention 
of items in the terminal serial positions of long lists 
presented sequentially, and by D. E. Broadbent in 1971 
as the storage system mediating retention on the ear 
reported second or “unattended” ear in dichotic tasks. 
Previous research has shown that terminal serial position 
performance in long lists presented monaurally or 
binaurally is selectively impaired when an extra locution 
(stimulus suffix) is placed at the end of a list. In the 
present 3 dichotic-memory experiments (N = 32 under- 
graduates), the addition of either a monaural stimulus 
suffix on the unattended ear or a binaural suffix 
selectively impaired unattended-ear performance. The 
comparability of stimulus suffix effects in these tasks 
Suggests that the storage systems mediating retention in 
dichotic memory are identical with the Storage systems 
Operating in the retention of long lists of sequentially 
presented items.—Journal abstract. 

._ 4463. Pellegrino, James W. & Battig, William F. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Relationships among higher order organiza- 
tional measures and free recall. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 102(3), 463-472... Measured 
higher order subjective organization units in categorical 
and unrelated lists under fixed and random presentation 
SE Ss were 120 college students. Results show 

at these units occurred frequently and also varied in 
pA Consistency across recalls, thereby demon- 
Strating the inadequacy of pair-wise sequential indices 
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96% of the between-groups recall variance. Several other 
organization measures indicated interactive relationships 
between organizational processes and changes in such 
relationships with practice, which may partially explain 
inconsistencies in the organization-recall literature. 
Additionally, the present organizational data raise 
questions about the adequacy of current theories of 
storage and retrieval processes in free recall. (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4464. Peters, Gregory L. (U.S. Air Force Flight 
Dynamics Lab., Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, O.) 
Coding processes in active and inactive memory. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
102(3), 423-430.— Examined reaction times to probes of 
active memory and inactive memory, using 24 right- 
handed college-age Ss. Matches were based on either 
physical identity (e.g. the letters AA) or associational 
identity (e.g. the letters Aa). Results show that inactive 
memory probes were processed more slowly than probes 
of active memory, and that physical matches were faster 
than associational matches only in active memory. These 
results are interpreted in terms of the nature of the stored 
representation and its retrieval. It is concluded that 
differences between active and inactive memory searches 
were due to differences in the storage location, not the 
nature of the stored representation. (22 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4465. Reitman, Walter; Malin, Jane T.; Bjork, Robert 
A. & Higman, Barbara. (U. Michigan) Strategy control 
and directed forgetting. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1973(Apr), Vol. 12(2), 140-149.—Notes 
that signals to Ss to forget presignal items (F items) can 
completely eliminate the proactive interference that 
postsignal to-be-remembered items (R items) would 
normally suffer from the F items. To determine what 
happens to F items, a strategy-control procedure was 
developed to test memory for F items without destroying 
forget-signal credibility. 82 female undergraduates saw 
short lists of paired associates, some containing a signal 
to forget presignal pairs. After each list, a single stimulus 
probe tested memory for the appropriate response. 
Tested pairs were always R pairs unless a prearranged 
cue informed the Ss that the stimulus was from an F pair. 
Although F pairs did not interfere with recall of R pairs, 
there was substantial recall of and interference among F 
pairs. Results support a set differentiation mechanism of 
directed forgetting.—Journal abstract. 

4466. Runquist, Willard N. & Blackmore, Marva. (U. 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Phonemic storage of 
concrete and abstract words with auditory presentation. 
Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 27(4), 
456-463.— Conducted 2 experiments in which Ss’ recog- 
nition memory for aurally presented concrete and 
abstract nouns was tested. In Exp I, 56 undergraduates 
heard study and test lists of 20 concrete and abstract 
nouns. The test list contained the same 20 nouns plus 20 
new nouns which rhymed or did not rhyme with the 
Study stimuli. In Exp II, 56 new undergraduates heard 
the same lists as in Exp I, but also heard lists in which 
Concrete distractors rhymed with abstract study items 
and vice versa. Results show that false recognition 
depends upon the phonemic similarity of distractors to 
Study words, and that the effect is independent of the 
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concreteness of the words or whether the distractor 
matches the study word in concreteness. While the 
results may be inconsistent with aspects of the dual 
process theory of verbal coding, they may indicate that 
learners use phonemic attributes for recognition when 
imaginal attributes are insufficient. The appearance of. 
an overall effect of concreteness on false alarms indicates 
that auditory presentation can produce imagery codes. 
(French summary)—Journal abstract. 

4467. Sipos, Ivan. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, Inst. 
of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava) Word recogni- 
tion as a function of time and distractor variety. Studia 
Psychologica, 1973, Vol. 15(4), 297-308.—Asked 71 
15-18 yr olds to recall 40 signal words by the method of 
forced choice in 40 items from 4 alternatives. The words 
were matched as to class and frequency. The group 
recognition test comprised 3 variants. Variant | had 
words of 1 class and 1 frequency in each item, Variant 2 
had 2 frequencies for each item, and Variant 3 had 4 
word classes and 2 frequencies in each item. The 
recognition test was repeated 5 times, from immediate 
recall up to 1-mo retention. The last 10 words presented 
in a reversed order formed the beginning of the 
recognition test. A significantly higher number of correct 
responses was obtained in Variant 2. Variant 1 yielded 
better results for low-frequency words and Variants 2 
and 3 for high-frequency words. A practically faultless 
performance was obtained only for the Ist word in the 
Ist test. After I-mo retention, performance declined by a 
mean of 4 words. Distractor variety created a varying 
intensity of interference. No intratest decline in perform- 
ance was observed, which was evidently related to a 
lower interference due to a suppression of distractors in 
the items as suggested by R. A. Bjork. Of the 40 signal 
words, only in the Ist one was there a systematic decline 
of performance from test to test. Results indicate that 
despite the anchor effect of the correct Ist reply, à 
decline ensues, evidently as a result of a loss of primary 
memory. (Slovak & Russian summaries) (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4468. Scheirer, C. James & Hanley, Michael J. (State 
U. New York, Binghamton) Scanning for similar and 
different material in short- and long-term memory. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
1022), 343-346.—Required 64 undergraduates to retain 
a short list of items for an entire experiment while 
processing successive different short lists of items in S. 
Sternberg's 1969 paradigm. It was found that reaction 
time was linearly related to set size for both the 

rmanent and immediate lists, but that the slope of the 
function depended on whether the type of material 
retained permanently was similar to or different from the 
successively processed lists. Results are discussed in 
terms of Sternberg's exhaustive-scanning hypothesis. 
—Journal abstract. 

4469. Schwartz, Robert M. & Humphreys, Michael S. 
(Rockefeller U., New York, N.Y.) Recognition and 
recall as a function of instructional manipulations of 
organization. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 102(3), 517-519.—Examined recognition 
and recall as a function of organizational instructions in 
2 experiments with undergraduates (N = TT). In Exp I 
instructions to group items in input order by using visual 
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magery produced increased recall but did not increase 
ecognition performance. In Exp II instructions to 
ehearse overtly the item being presented produced 
lecreased recall but did not decrease recognition 
xerformance. Results are discussed as supportive of a 2- 
xocess theory of recognition and recall.—Journal 
ibstract. 

4470. Stones, M. M. (Medical Research Council Unit 
or Metabolic Studies in Psychiatry, Sheffield, England) 
The magnitude of the blocked-random effect with 
different rates of presentation. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1973(Apr), Vol. 120), 
222-227.—Presented 2 groups of 16 college students and 
technical staff with a blocked and a random word list in 
a balanced design. The list consisted of 18 words, evenly 
distributable between 6 categories, and was read out as 6 
triplets. Group 1 experienced a fast rate of presentation 
and Group 2 received a slow rate. Level of recall was 
lower with a fast rate of presentation and the magnitude 
of the blocked-random effect was greater with a slow 
rate of presentation. This latter finding was due to an 
increased failure to retrieve entire word categories with 
fast, blocked presentation. It is suggested that, with a 
word list of the type employed, there was disruption of 
rehearsal with a fast rate of presentation. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4471. Tell, Phillip M. & Ferguson, Alexander M. 
(Florida Technological U.) Influence of active and 
passive vocalization on short-term recall. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 102(2), 
347-349.—Used the Brown-Peterson distractor tech- 
nique with 90 undergraduates to investigate the effects of 
active and passive vocalization vs silent visual presenta- 
tion on recall at various retention intervals. Under active 
vocalization conditions, visually presented stimulus items 
were voiced aloud by S, and under passive vocalization 
conditions these items were aurally presented by E. The 
findings indicate that both active and passive vocaliza- 
tion produced better recall than the silent presentation 
condition at retention intervals of up to 5 sec. Also, the 
active and passive vocalization conditions differed 
mainly at the longer retention intervals, with recall much 
higher under passive vocalization. There were only 
minimal differences between active and passive vocaliza- 
tion at the short retention intervals. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4472. Timmins, W. K. (Australian National U., 

Canberra, Australian Capital Territory) Repetition of 

intentionally forgotten items. Journal of Verbal Learning 

& Verbal Behavior, 1973(Apr), Vol. 12(2), 168-173. 
—Gave 32 undergraduates paired associates lists with 
consonant-vowel-consonant trigrams as stimuli and 
single words as responses. On some trials, a change in 
background color signaled Ss to forget the pairs 
occurring before the signal. On these trials, retention of 
the postsignal pairs was increased relative to those trials 
where no forget signal was given. On a few trials, 1 of the 
presignal pairs was repeated postsignal. Retention of the 
Tepeated items was increased relative to nonrepeated 
items. However, when an item was repeated but not 
tested, retention of the remaining items decreased 
relative to all other conditions, and the nontested 
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repeated item frequently intruded as an error.—Journal 
abstract. 

4473. Uphouse, Lynda L.; MacInnes, James W. & 
Schlesinger, Kurt. (Yale U.) Role of RNA and protein in 
memory storage: A review. Behavior Genetics, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 4(1), 29-81.—Reviews the literature on 
the possible role of RNA and protein in long-term 
memory in terms of the following 5 criteria: (a) The 
molecule should have a defined role in normal brain 
function. (b) There should be a quantitative and/or 
qualitative change in the molecule as a function of 
learning. (c) The molecule should lead to some type of 
relatively permanent change in the functioning of the 
brain. (d) Altered synthesis or utilization of the molecule 
should lead to predictable consequences for memory. (e) 
The localization of the response should be consistent in 
terms of the utilization of that portion of the brain in the 
particular task. (8 p ref)—Journal abstract. 

4474. Walter, Donald A. (U. Notre Dame) The effect 
of sentence context on the stability of phonemic and 
semantic memory dimensions. Journal of Verbal Learn- 
ing & Verbal Behavior, 1973(Apr), Vol. 12(2), 185-192. 
—Examined phonemic and semantic memory dimen- 
sions of words presented in sentence or nonsentence 
context in an attempt to evaluate the relationship 
between multistage models of memory and sentence 
word encoding. These multistage models implicitly 
assume that short-term memories contain phonemic 
information while long-term memories contain semantic 
information. 72 female undergraduates were given a 
modified probe recognition task in which the sound or 
meaning of a word was the unit of recognition. Results 
Show that semantic information dissipated far more 
rapidly than phonemic, except within a sentence context. 
This is inconsistent with a hypothesis of semantic 
dominance of long-term memory. (22 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4475. Watkins, Michael J. & Watkins, Olga C. (Yale 
U.) Processing of recency items for free recall. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 102(3), 
488—493.—Argues that although the phenomenon of 
negative recency in secondary memory is usually 
attributed to the reduced amount of rehearsal associated 
with recency items, this phenomenon can be explained 
by the adoption of a different type of processing for 
recency items. An experiment with 122 undergraduates is 
reported in which the recall of recency items was reduced 
in an immediate test, but increased in a subsequent test, 
under conditions in which the recency items could not be 
identified as such during their presentation. Results 
support the conclusion that the mode of processing items 
for an immediate free-recall test is normally modified for 
recency items.—Journal abstract. 

4476. Weist, Richard M. (State University Coll. New 
York, Fredonia) Rehearsal and list structure. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 997-998.—During the 
input phases of a multitrial free recall experiment, 120 
undergraduates were either free to rehearse or required 
to write the to-be-remembered words as they were 
Presented. Under these input conditions, Ss learned 24- 
word lists which varied in structure. The lists contained 
either 2, 4, or 12 categories. The writing procedure 
caused a decrement in recall in the 2- and 12-category 
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conditions. It is concluded that restriction of rehearsal 
was only effective when the list structure placed higher 
demands on processing time.—Journal abstract. 

4471. Wilder, Larry; Levin, Joel R.; Ghatala, Elizabeth 
S. & McNabb, Sandra. (Wisconsin Research & Develop- 
ment Center for Cognitive Learning, Madison) Pronun- 
ciation and apparent frequency in a between-subjects 
design. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 102(2), 321-323.—Administered a list of middle- 
frequency words, in which individual words were 
presented 1-6 times, to 42 university students. Half of 
the Ss pronounced the list, while the other half remained 
silent. On a subsequent frequency judgment task, 
pronunciation Ss failed to differ significantly from silent 
Ss on mean judgments of items presented only once; 
however, there were differences on these items as 
indexed by variability and mean total correct measures. 
Analysis of judgments of "zero" items (not seen on the 
study list) indicates differences between silent and 
pronunciation Ss on all 3 measures, while the pronuncia- 
tion effects tended to be eliminated on the items 
presented more than once. Results are contrasted with 
previous findings, and explained within a frequency 
theory perspectiv Journal abstract. 

4478. Zechmeister, Eugene B. & Gude, Chris. (Loyola 
U., Chicago) Instruction effects in recognition memory. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
3(1A), 13-15.—96 undergraduates listened to a list of 200 
common nouns after receiving instructions to study 
various portions of the list by repeating each word as it 
was presented (REP), producing associations to the 
study items (ASSOC), thinking of the “dictionary 
meaning” of each word (DM), and visualizing the 
spelling of each word, One-half of the Ss were tested for 
forced-choice recognition of the nouns; the other half 
were asked to identify for each study item the particular 
study strategy that had been used. Contrary to expecta- 
tions of the frequency theory of recognition memory, 
recognition errors were significantly fewer under ASSOC 
or DM instructions than under REP instructions. 
However, retention of the kind of encoding activity 
indicates that Ss have available other information than 
frequency by which to make a recognition decision. 
—Journal abstract. 
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4479. Auerbach, Stephen M. (Virginia Commonwealth 
U.) Effects of orienting instructions, feedback-informa- 
tion, and trait-anxiety level on state-anxiety. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 779-786—Evaluated 
the effects of orienting instructions and feedback 
information on state anxiety (A-state) for 60 male 
undergraduates who differed in trait anxiety (A-trait). A- 
state and A-trait were measured by the State-Trait 
Anxiety Inventory. Differential orienting instructions 
(ego vs task) on a word completion task had no effect on 
change in A-state scores from a pretest to a test period. 
However, differential feedback information was a 
Significant determinant of change in A-state, with failure 
feedback inducing greater increases in A-state than 
either no feedback or success feedback. The largest 
differential increase in A-state scores between Ss high 
and low in A-trait occurred with the failure feedback, 
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though this effect only approached statistical signifi- 
cance (p < .10). (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4480. Blunden, Dale; Spring, Carl & Greenberg, 
Lawrence M. (U. California, Davis) Validation of the 
Classroom Behavior Inventory. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 84-88.—Used 
factor-analytic methods to assess construct validity of 
the Classroom Behavior Inventory (CBI) by L. M. 
Greenberg, et al, a clinically developed scale for rating 
behaviors associated with hyperactivity. Administration 
to 320 kindergarten males revealed that the CBI 
measures 3 dimensions of behavior: Hyperactivity, 
Hostility, and Sociability. Correlations of CBI ratings 
and classroom observations were used to measure 
concurrent validity. Significant concurrent validity was 
obtained only for the CBI impulsiveness category. The 
utility of the CBI in identification and treatment of Ss 
with behavior problems is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

4481. Brady, Joseph V. (Johns Hopkins U., Medical 
School) Emotion revisited. Journal of Psychiatric Re- 
search, 1971(Aug) Vol. 8(3-4), 363-384.—Proposes a 
dichotomy between two categories of emotion interac- 
tions based simply on the localization of their primary 
effects. The terms "feelings" and "emotional behavior" 
are suggested for these 2 classes of behavioral events. 
Such usage is supported both conceptually and experi- 
mentally. Emotional behavior would mean a broad class 
of effective interactions, the primary consequences of 
which could be clearly identified as outside the skin at 
the interface with the external environment. Feelings or 
affective behaviors, on the other hand, are distinguished 
as a generic class of interactions, the principle effects of 
which are localizable within the skin. As a derivative of. 
this operational basis for identifying biological compo- 
nents of the emotion complex, 4 general classes of 
interrelationships between the internal-external operant 
categorization are suggested. Research directly relevant 
to this system is described. (80 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

4482. Cherulnik, Paul D. & Citrin, Murray M. (U. 
Maine, Orono) Individual difference in psychological 
reactance: The interaction between locus of control and 
mode of elimination of freedom. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 29(3), 398-404.—108 
undergraduates designated as internals or externals on 
Rotter's Internal-External Control Scale indicated their 
liking for each of 4 posters. 2 days after being told they 
would be given the poster of their choice, 2 groups of Ss 
learned that the poster to which they had given their 3rd 
highest rating would be unavailable to them, 1 group for 
reasons that were personal and the other for reasons that 
were impersonal. A 3rd group, controls, simply rerated 
the posters after an equivalent time period. A significant 
Locus of Control X Mode of Elimination of Freedom 
interaction was observed. Results show that (a) internals 
showed greater reactance De, reported greater liking for 
the initially 3rd-rated poster) following personal elimina- 
tion of freedom; (b) externals showed greater reactance 
following impersonal elimination of freedom; and (c) 
controls’ ratings did not change. Findings are discussed 
in relation to the concepts of control over reinforcement 
vs elimination of freedom. (21 ref)— Journal abstract. 

4483. Dember, William N. (U. Cincinnati) Motivation 
and the cognitive revolution. American Psychologist, 
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1974(Mar), Vol. 29(3), 161-168.—Describes how the 
concept of motivation in American psychology has 
broadened to include cognitive aspects. Strict behavior- 
ism and stimulus-response theory was inadequate to deal 
with various phenomena of memory, language, and 
perception. One result of the wider perspective on 
motivation has been the inclusion in a scientific 
framework of increasingly complex and interesting 
behaviors which cannot be handled by any current 
motivational theories. Examples of such behaviors are 
found in laboratory studies of compliance and hypnotic 
suggestion, and particularly in real-life studies of 
destructive and self-destructive acts. All these point 
toward a need for a hypothesis of the motivational power 
of ideation, especially in its extreme form, ideology. In 
ideology there seem 10 exist whole "transportation 
systems" of thought which dominate and override other 
sources of behavioral control In fact, ideological 
demands may be in direct conflict to biological demands. 
The assumption that dominance of behavior by rational 
cognitive processes will necessarily assure favorable 
outcomes is challenged; unbridled ideation, especially in 
its extreme form, ideology, may be as dangerous as 
unrestrained emotionality. (20 ref)—7. Davis. 

4484. Efran, Michael G. & Cheyne, J. Allan. (Scarbor- 
ough Coll., Div. of Life Sciences, U. Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Affective concomitants of the invasion of 
shared space: Behavioral, physiological, and verbal 
indicators. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 29(2), 219-226.—Required 29 male 
undergraduates to intrude on the shared space of 2 
conversing confederates. It was hypothesized that these 
Ss would experience greater affective arousal and display 
more agonistic gestures than would 10 control Ss who 
were not forced to intrude on the space of others. As 
predicted, Ss in the intrusion conditions displayed more 
agonistic facial responses and later reported less positive 
mood ratings on a semantic differential scale than did 
the control Ss. Differences which had been predicted in 
cardiovascular activity were not obtained. Interrelations 
between nonverbal agonistic displays, stress, and human 
oer as ae discussed with special reference 

o the effects of hi ulati i 
—Journal abstract. tage genes, dia en 
4485. Furedy, John J.; Katic, Marco; Klajner, Feli 
Poulos, Constantine. (U. Toronto, ës Cau) 
Attentional factors and aversiveness ratings in tests of 
] the preparatory-adaptive-response interpretation of 
reinforcement. Canadian Journal of Psycholo; 
1973(Dec), Vol. 27(4), 400-413.— Questions the EINE 
dology of recent tests of preparatory-adaptive-response 
(PAR) theory (i.e., that signaling reduces the aversive- 
ness of noxious stimuli) on the ground that prior 
Instructions to rate the aversiveness of a shock Eu. a 
heightened attention toward the UCS and that this 
attention blocks the normal PAR mechanism. Exps 
Lill, with a total of 96 undergraduates, involved 
distractor tasks concurrent with, but unrelated to, the 
criterion task of rating the intensity of signaled and 
unsignaled shocks: Despite a variety of distractor 
manipulations (e.g., time estimation and pattern recogni- 
lion tasks), results fail to support the attentional-PAR 
notion. In Exp IV, “attention” was defined by the 
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accuracy of shock ratings and was reduced by having 24 
undergraduates rate a distractor shock in addition to a 
criterion shock. While reduced attention to the UCS was 
obtained, the critical signaled < unsignaled effect 
suggested by PAR theory was not found. It is concluded 
that the empirical support enjoyed by the attentional- 
PAR notion, and by PAR theory itself, is severely 
limited. (French summary) (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4486. Galanter, Eugene & Pliner, Patricia. (Columbia 
U., Psychophysics Lab.) Cross-modality matching of 
money against other continua. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 77. 

4487. Geen, Russell G.; Stonner, David & Kelley, 
David R. (U. Missouri) Aggression anxiety and cognitive 
appraisal of aggression-threat stimuli. Journa! of Person- 
ality & Social Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 29(2), 196-200. 
—60 male undergraduates informed a confederate that 
errors had been made on a learning task by either giving 
electric shocks or delivering a visual signal. When the 
confederate was supposedly shocked, he either registered 
expressions of suffering or remained silent. All Ss then 
watched a movie in which 1 boxer brutally beat another. 
The Ss were either reminded that the fight was fictitious 
or not given this reminder. All Ss then evaluated the film 
on a variety of rating scales. Among the Ss who had not 
been reminded of the movie's fictitiousness, the Ss who 
heard the confederate respond to shocks with expres- 
sions of suffering rated the film as less violent than those 
who had shocked the confederate without feedback of 
suffering. When the reminder of the film's fictitiousness 
was given, the Ss who had shocked and heard the 
confederate give evidence of distress rated the film as 
more violent than those who had not received feedback 
of suffering. Results are discussed in terms of R. S. 
Lazarus's concept of primary and secondary appraisal of 
threatening stimuli—Journal abstract. 

4488. Hiroto, Donald S. (California Polytechnic State 
U. San Luis Obispo, Counseling Center) Locus of 
control and learned helplessness. Journal of Experimen- 
tal Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 102(2), 187-193.—Inves- 
tigated failure to escape, the defining characteristic of 
learned helplessness, with perceived and instructed locus 
of control Ss in a learned-helplessness paradigm. 96 
undergraduates in 3 Broups, equally divided between 
internals and externals and counterbalanced for sex, 
received different treatments with an aversive tone prior 
to the testing for helplessness. Group I could neither 
escape nor avoid an aversive tone, Group II could escape 
the tone, and Group III was not exposed to the 
treatment. 18 €scape-avoidance trials followed, using a 
human analogue to an animal shuttle box in which Ss 
received an instructional set describing the task as skill 
or chance determined. In addition to a complete 
replication of learned helplessness in man, externals were 
SE more helpless than internals, and chance-set 
S helpless than skill-set. Since uncontrollability of 
noise, externality, and chance instructional set all 
lated id eebe avoidance in parallel ways, it is specu- 
oe at a common state may underlie all 3 dimension- 
$ expectancy that Tesponding and reinforcement are 
Se (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

Kansas) dl David S. & Bennett, David H. (U. 
periments to answer questions raised by the 
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use of deception in psychological research: |. Role 
playing as an alternative to deception; II. Effectiveness 
of debriefing after a deception; Ill. Effect of informed 
consent on deception. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 29(3), 358-367.—Conducted 
3 experiments with 80 undergraduates assigned to stress, 
role playing, debriefing, informed consent, and no stress 
groups. In Exp I, Ss who were instructed to role play the 
responses of Ss expecting electrical shocks were able to 
simulate the self-reports but not the pulse and respiration 
rate responses of the Ss who had falsely expected to be 
shocked. All Ss completed the Affect Adjective Check 
List as a measure of arousal. It is concluded that role 
playing is not a viable substitute for deception. In Exp II, 
evidence for the effectiveness of debriefing for reducing 
stress was found, e.g., after being debriefed concerning a 
deception, Ss who had originally been deceived and 
aroused showed arousal levels similar to those of Ss who 
had not been deceived or aroused, whereas the arousal 
level of Ss who had not yet been debriefed remained 
high. In Exp III, a stress-producing deception was 
equally effective with the Ss who had and had not been 
informed that a deception might be employed. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4490. Holmes, David S. & Houston, B. Kent. (U. 
Kansas) Effectiveness of situation redefinition and 
affective isolation in coping with stress. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 29(2), 
212-218.—Told Ss in 3 threat conditions that they would 
receive a series of painful electric shocks, while the Ss in 
a no-threat condition were not told about shocks 
(N=64 undergraduates). In 1 threat condition (threat 
redefinition), Ss were told to reduce stress by thinking of 
the shocks as interesting new physiological sensations. In 
another threat condition (threat isolation), Ss were told 
to reduce stress by remaining detached and uninvolved. 
Data from the Affect Adjective Check List, pulse rate, 
and skin resistance indicate that the threat of shock 
increased stress and that Ss using redefinition and 
isolation showed smaller increases in stress than Ss who 
were not told to use those coping strategies —Journal 
abstract. 

4491. House, William C. (Case Western Reserve U.) 
Performance expectancies and affect associated with 
outcomes as a function of time perspective. Journal of 
Research in Personality, 1973(Nov), Vol. 7(3), 277-287. 
—Investigated the effects of time perspective on per- 
formance expectancies and the subjective evaluation of 
outcomes on a task at which Ss had previously succeeded 
or failed. 107 undergraduates either succeeded or failed 
on an easy or difficult anagram task. They then stated 
performance expectancies and made evaluations of the 
degree of satisfaction associated with success and failure 
in regard to performing the task again immediately, in 3 
wks or in 21 wks. Results indicate a significant decrease 
over time for both the satisfaction associated with 
passing and the dissatisfaction associated with failure. 
Performance expectancies were significantly higher for 
the testing period of 21 wks in the future than for either 
the immediate or 3-wk testing period, but this difference 
was evidenced only for Ss who initially passed the test. 
—Journal abstract. 
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4492. Ihalainen, Olli; Gardziella, Manfred & 
Hirvenoja, Reijo. Winter bathing. Psychiatria Fennica, 
1973, 71-77.—Studied questionnaire responses of 51 
male and 51 female winter bathers, and administered a 
Wartegg drawing test to 45 of them. Most Ss were 40-70 
yrs old and 6075 had been winter bathing for 6 yrs or 
more. Motives assigned by Ss included pleasure, mainte- 
nance of health, and the cure of physical or psychic 
illness. The swimmers’ view of themselves and their 
habits is discussed, and the differences between respon- 
ses of the male and female Ss are examined. Results of 
the drawing test were compared with those from 2 other 
groups, 39 sportsmen and 750 persons from the general 
population. According to these analyses, very few Ss in 
the winter bathing group could handle anxiety in a 
normal way. Compulsive mechanisms were common, 
schizoid and paranoid features exceptionally common, 
Every 4th S had an unrealistic ambition. (28 ref)—7. 
Davis. 

4493. Kleiter, Ekkehard. [On the theory and model of 
categorical fallacies in the judgments of teachers.] 
(Germ) Psychologische Beiträge, 1973, Vol. 15(2), 
185-229.—Reviews the literature on the judgment and - 
decision making of teachers as KEE their 
categorical viewpoints. The need for a theory and model 
of categorical judgment mistakes and their causes to 
inform, guide, and assist teachers is discussed. A division 
of judgment mistakes into errors of reference, correla- 
tion, and interaction is suggested, and the replacement of 
the commonly used personality trait items by situation- 
behavior items is advocated. The D. T. Campbell and D. 
W. Fiske multimethod model of 1959 is proposed for the 
examination of categorical judgment mistakes and a 
differential judgment criteria correlation as a measure 
for categorical differentiation. (English & French ab- 
stracts) (5/ p ref)—T. Fisher. 

4494. Kozma, Albert & Easterbrook, Pamela. (Memo- 
rial U. Newfoundland, St. John's, Canada) Effects of. 
baseline self-reinforcement behavior and training level 
on posttraining self-reinforcement behavior. Journal of 
Experimental ` Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 102(2), 
256-259.—Classified 90 undergraduates as high, medi- 
um, or low self-reinforcers on a pretraining task. An 
equal number of Ss from each baseline grouping were 
assigned to 1 of 3 training levels and trained to 40, 60, or 
80% criteria on a 4-choice discrimination learning task. 
The training phase was followed by posttraining EE 
which rates of self-reinforcement behavior were assessed, 
Results show that training raised baseline self-reinforce- 
ment behavior only if level of training exceeded baseline 
self-reinforcement rates. Moreover, the 3 baseline group- 
ings differed in the number of correct and incorrect 
application of — self-reinforcement scores.—Journal 
abstract. 

4495. Libb, J. Wesley & Serum, Camella. (U. 
Alabama, Ridgecrest Children's Center) Reactions to 
frustrative nonreward as a function of perceived locus 
of control of reinforcement. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 102(3), 494-497.—Based on 
J. B. Rotter's definition of locus of control of reinforce- 
ment, it was predicted that internal Ss in an ambiguous 
experimental situation would be responsive to frustrative 
nonreward whereas external Ss might not be similarly 
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istrated. 16 internal and 16 external undergraduates 
ore identified by scores on Rotter's Internal-External 
ontrol Scale. As predicted, internal Ss responded with 
duced latencies following nonreward and, early in 
arning, made significantly more errors on a subsequent 
mplex task. Consistent with K. W. Spence's theory of 
notionally based drive, these same Ss showed improved 
formance following frustration at a later stage in 
arning when the task was largely mastered. No similar 
iperimental effects emerged for the external Ss, suggest- 
g that only the internal Ss were significantly frustrated 
y the experimental procedures.—Journal abstract. 

4496. Misovich, Stephen; Colby, John J. & Welch, 
enneth. (Providence Coll.) Similarity as determinant of 
ocial influence in affective judgments. Psychological 
eports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 803-810.—Hypothesized 
nat emotional judgments are more influenced by the 
omparative information provided by similar others than 
y dissimilar others. 24 male undergraduates heard 2 
ccomplices evaluate 10 slides depicting nude females 
nd details from paintings by Bosch. Ss were then given 
he task of publicly offering their own evaluations. 
similarity between Ss and accomplices was manipulated 
hrough the attire of the accomplices and through bogus 
cores on a fake artist subscale of the SVIB. Results show 
hat only evaluations of the nude slides were significantly 
nfluenced by the similar accomplice. It is concluded that 
similar others may be less influential as evaluative 
concerns become less emotional (personal) and more 
cognitive (impersonal).—Journal abstract. 

4497. Neufeld, R. W. (U. Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) Semantic dimensionality of the Subjective 
Stress Scale. Psychological Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
33(3), 885-886.—Obtained ratings of similarity of feel- 
ings denoted by the 14 adjectives of the Subjective Stress 
Scale from 48 undergraduates. Results indicate that Ss 
were consistent in their interpretation of similarity 
among the items; 2 dimensions were sufficient to 
describe distance among the items, and while each 
dimension significantly predicted scale values of subjec- 
tive stress, predictive variance of the 2nd dimension was 
essentially redundant. Findings support consideration of 
the items as varying along a single dimension —Journal 
abstract. 

4498. Russell, James A. & Mehrabian, Albert. (Ur 
California, Los Angeles) Distinguishing anger and 
anxiety in terms of emotional response factors. Journal 
of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
42(1), 79-83.—Defined any emotional state, including 
anger or anxiety, in terms of 3 independent and bipolar 
dimensions: pleasure-displeasure, arousal-nonarousal, 
and dominance-submissiveness. Verbal self-report meas- 
ures for these various emotional states were used to test 
the hypotheses that anger consists of feelings of 
displeasure, high arousal and dominance; whereas 
anxiety consists of feelings of displeasure, high arousal. 
ind submissiveness. 348 undergraduates rated their 
eelings of response to various situations that were 
lescribed verbally. These descriptions highlighted the 
hysical rather than the interpersonal aspects of the 
Ituations, thus providing a basis for the study of the 
ffects of physical environments on emotions such as 
nger and anxiety. Regression analyses of the emotional 
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responses of subjects to the various situations provided 
confirmation for all the hypothesized effects. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4499. Schuck, John & Pisor, Kim. (Bowling Green 
State U.) Evaluating an aggression experiment by the 
use of simulating subjects. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 29(2), 181-186.—As- 
signed 32 male undergraduates (real Ss) to receive either 
1 or 7 shocks which were supposedly administered by a 
fellow student in an adjoining room. Later, each S had a 
socially sanctioned opportunity to shock his partner, 
ostensibly to evaluate an essay written by him. Another 
32 Ss were included as simulating controls who did not 
receive shocks. In a factorial analysis of the number of 
shocks administered, significant differences were found 
for shock level and essay content but not between real Ss 
and simulating Ss. This outcome suggests that demand 
characteristics may account for results in this kind of 
aggression experiment. Significant differences were 
found between the responses of real Ss and simulating Ss 
to an adjective checklist, but these differences were not 
inconsistent with the demand characteristic interpreta- 
tion.—L. Gorsey. 

4500. Snyder, Melvin; Schulz, Richard & Jones, 
Edward E. (U. Texas, Austin) Expectancy and apparent 
duration as determinants of fatigue. Journal of Personal- 
ity & Social Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 29(3), 426-434. 
—Investigated the conditions under which induced 
perceptions of the duration of effort on one task affect 
performance on a subsequent similar task. All Ss (25 
male and 8 female undergraduates) worked for 8 min on 
a pursuit rotor task, but half were led to believe they had 
worked for 4 min and the other half for 12 min. If these 
Ss had no prior temporal standard by which to evaluate 
their fatigue, their performance on a subsequent reaction 
time study was better in the 4-min than in the 12-min 
group. However, if Ss had had a previous practice period 
and had been clearly and accurately informed that the 
Practice period was 8 min, this expectancy relating 
duration to experienced fatigue brought about a reversal 
of the findings. Under these conditions, Ss in the 4-min 
group performed more poorly than the 12-min Ss on the 
subsequent Teaction time test. Results are presented as 
analogous to positive vs negative placebo effects in the 
experience of pain or illness. It is suggested that clear 
expectancies can serve as internal standards against 
which subsequent experiences are evaluated. Further 
analysis of the results show that the effect of internal 
standards Was more pronounced for normal than for 
obese subjects, (18 ref}—Journal abstract. 

4501. Speidel, Gisela E. (Kamehameha Schools, 
Honolulu, Hawaii) Motivating effect of contingent self- 
aera Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Mar), 

ol. 102(3), 528-530. Studied the motivating effects of 
contingent self-reward on an intellectual, though boring, 
task. 45 undergraduates were instructed to work on 
simple addition problems for as long as they wished. Ss 
in the self-reward condition Presented themselves with 


sections of a TV film contin i i 
gent upon a fixed ratio 
rue that they had selected from 3 alternatives. An 


d ed group, yoked to the self-reward Ss, received 
e movie sections automatically. A control group 
received rest periods instead of the film. Results partially 
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support the hypothesis that contingent self-reward can 
have motivating effects. The self-reward group complet- 
ed significantly more problems than the control group, 
while there were no significant differences in number of 
problems completed between the self-reward and the E- 
rewarded groups.—Journal abstract. 

4502. Stang, David J. (Queens Coll., City U. New 
York) Six theories of repeated exposure and affect. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 3, 126. 

4503. Stewart, Krista J. & Davis, William E. (Indiana 
State U.) Deficit in digit span performance: State 
anxiety or aroused emotions state? Journal of Consulting 
& Clinical Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 147.—Ad- 
ministered the WAIS Information and Digit Span 
subtests to 10 male and 10 female college students. Ss 
also completed the Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale and 
the Multiple Affect Adjective Check List. As predicted, 
significantly higher Digit Span scores were obtained 
from Ss who were allowed a 10-sec delay between sets of 
digits than by Ss who were given no time interval 
between sets. Examination of the performance of Ss who 
had scored at the extremes of the affective scales suggests 
that these scales do not specifically describe “anxiety” or 
“depression,” but seem to reflect a more generalized 
state of heightened affectivity which identifies Ss whose 
performance might be disrupted by phenomena similar 
to proactive inhibition —A. Olson. 

4504. Teichman, Yona. (Tel-Aviv U., Israel) Predispo- 
sition for anxiety and affiliation. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 29(3), 405-410.—Hy- 
pothesized that in emotionally arousing conditions, Ss 
with high A-Trait (State-Trait Anxiety Inventory) would 
manifest a higher need for affiliation than Ss with low A- 
Trait. 2 kinds of anxiety, general and specific, were 
aroused at both high and low levels; both high and low 
A-Trait Ss (80 male undergraduates) were included in 
these groups. Affiliation was assessed by an intensity 
measure of the preference to wait alone or with other Ss. 
Results indicate that high A-Trait Ss rejected affiliation 
when highly aroused but welcomed it when less aroused. 
Ss with low A-Trait preferred affiliation when highly 
aroused but rejected it when less aroused. Present and 
previous findings are integrated; some generalizations 
about emotional comparison theory are suggested, and 
problems of studying anxiety are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

4505. Tresemer, David. (Harvard U.) Fear of success: 
Popular, but unproven. Psychology Today, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 7(10), 82-85.—Considers that M. S. Horner's 
research into fear of success among women was an initial 
step in understanding an important aspect of sex-related 
behaviors. However, Horner's research is considered to 
be flawed by insufficient attention to scoring procedures, 
to the definitions of "motive" and “success,” and to 
construct validation. An alternative explanation of the 
data might involve fear of sex-role inappropriateness. It 
is noted that work now underway with both sexes will 
attempt to assess this hypothesis and to broaden the 
research.—E. J. Posavac. 

4506. Wolf, George; McGovern, John F. & Dicara, 
Leo V. (State U. New York, Div. of Natural Sciences, 
Purchase) Sodium appetite: Some conceptual and 
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methodologic aspects of a model drive system. Beha- 
vioral Biology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 27-42.—Suggests 
that the study of many fundamental problems of 
motivation may be facilitated by the utilization. of 
sodium appetite as a model drive system. The current 
state of knowledge of the behavioral, physiological, and, 
particularly, neurological mechanisms of sodium appe- 
lite is summarized. The unique methodological and 
theoretical features which render sodium appetite espe- 
cially amenable to laboratory investigation are discussed. 
A simple and reliable screening procedure for assessing 
deficits in sodium appetite after neurological damage is 
presented, and 3 techniques for acute elicitation of 
sodium appetite are compared. (81 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
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4507. Galambos, Robert. (U. California, San Diego) 
The glia-neuronal interaction: Some observations. 
Journal of Psychiatric Research, 1971(Aug), Vol. 8(3-4), 
219-224.—Examines recent evidence from glia morphol- 
ogy and physiology that supports ideas about glial cells 
which are present in the brain and in peripheral nerves. 
Performing nutritive and supportive functions for the 
brain, they proliferate to repair it after damage. Bio- 
chemical, microscopic, and electrophysiological informa- 
tion clarifies both the specialized features of the cells 
themselves and the interactions that presumably go on 
among them, and between them and the neurons with 
which they are intimately associated. Sheets of glial 
membrane wrap synaptic regions in the lateral geniculate 
and in the granular layer of the cerebellum thus 
protecting them from outside influences or preventing 
spread into the surroundings. Glia and neurons differ in 
their properties of transmission and these differences are 
important in understanding the reciprocal interactions 
between the 2 cell types. This information lends support 
to the conception of nervous system function that 
includes cooperation between glia and neurons, rather 
than neuronal interaction alone, in the storing and 
delivering of the variety of actions which nervous 
systems produce. (36 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

4508. Heaton, Marieta B. & Harth, Marshall S. (North 
Carolina Dept. of Mental Health, Neuroembryology 
Lab., Raleigh) Developing visual function in the pigeon 
embryo with comparative reference to other avian 
species. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psycholo- 

1974(Jan) Vol. 86(1), 151-156.—Investigated the 
visual system of 54 altricial White Carneaux pigeon 
embryos and cage (Columba livia) via the pupillary 
reflex technique. Earliest neurally mediated responses 
were found on Day 15-15/ (86-88% of total incubation 
period). Light intensities reaching the embryo in ovo Were 
not found to be sufficient to elicit the reflex prenatally, 
but light penetrating the lid and nictitating membrane of 
hatchlings was more than adequate. Comparisons of the 
advent of visual system responsiveness between the 
pigeon and 5 other avian species are made. Earliest onset 
appears in ducks and quail and latest in a highly altricial 
species (grackle), pigeons and domestic chicks being 
intermediate in thi development.—Journal abstract. 
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4509. Kováca Damian & Halmiova, Olga. (Slovak 
Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Experimental Psychology, 
Bratislava) Is there a direct relation between emotional 
stability and strength of nervous processes? Studia 
Psychologica, 1973, Vol. 15(4), 314-320.—Administered 
the Eysenck Personality Inventory (EPI), the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety (MA) scale, and the “n-i” scales 
developed by D. Kováč to measure uncertainty-certain- 
ty as a personality dimension to 30 17-18 yr old males. Ss 
were divided into groups with strong, moderate, and 
weak excitation nervous processes based on a specially 
adapted measure of response times. No significant 
correlations were found between EPI or MA scale scores 
and weakness of nervous processes. The only significant 
positive correlation was between normal subjective 
certainty and stability. (Slovak & Russian summaries) 
(18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4510. Loftus-Hills, Jasper J. (U. Michigan, Museum 

of Zoology) Neural mechanisms underlying acoustic 
behaviour of the frog Pseudophryne semimarmorata 
(Anura: Leptodactylidae). Animal Behaviour, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 21(4), 781-787.—Notes that the frog Pseudophryne 
semimarmorata lacks a columella and tympanic mem- 
brane, although the males are relatively sensitive to 
sound. The mating call in this species can be inhibited by 
certain acoustic stimuli. The range of stimuli that 
inhibited calling was compared with that which evoked 
neural activity in midbrain auditory units. One of 3 types 
of unit which could be distinguished on the basis of best 
frequency, the high frequency unit, was presumed to be 
derived from the basilar papilla. High frequency units 
responded to the same range of sounds that inhibited 
calling. It is suggested that production of the mating call 
is initiated by a neural pacemaker, and sufficient neural 
input to this center from the basilar papilla inhibits the 
pacemaker.— Journal abstract. 

4511. Machlus, Barry J.; Entingh, Daniel; Wilson, 
John E. & Glassman, Edward. (Chicago Medical School, 
Ill) Brain phosphoproteins: The effect of various 
behaviors and reminding experiences on the incorpora- 
tion of radioactive phosphate into nuclear proteins. 
Behavioral Biology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 63—73.—Found 
that an increase of radioactive phosphate incorporation 
into nonhistone acid-extractable protein occurs in the 
brain nuclei of naive mice or rats during 5 min of active 
l-way avoidance training. The increase was not triggered 
by motor activity, handling, or the experimental condi- 
tioning stimuli. An increase did occur, however, in the 
brains of previously trained Ss when they performed the 
avoidance and in rats trained on previous days when 
they were simply handled or placed in the trainin 
apparatus. This “reminder effect” did not occur in E 
Sch had xd sae neg but had repeatedly received 
only unavoidable footshock i 
Seles k in the apparatus—Journal 

4512. Machlus, Barry J.; Wilson, John E. & 

Edward. (Chicago Medical School, Ill.) Gin Se 
proteins: The effect of short experiences on the 
Phosphorylation of nuclear proteins of rat brain. 
Behavioral Biology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 43-62.—De- 
scribes the effect of a short training experience (5 min of 
avoidance conditioning) on the appearance of radioac- 
tive phosphate in various chemicals in the brains of male 
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Wistar albino rats. There was little or no effect of 
training on radioactive phosphate in adenosine, uridine, 
or 2 other monophosphates. The radioactivity was 
increased in nuclear nonhistone acid-extractable proteins 
(NAEP), and possibly decreased in histones. Disc 
electrophoresis revealed that NAEP protein was hetero- 
geneous, containing at least 14 species of protein, only 3 
of which were phosphorylated. The difference in amount 
of radioactivity in brain NAEP from the trained and 
untrained Ss was due to an increase in the amount of 
radioactivity in phosphoserine, not phosphothreonine, 
although both contained radioactivity. An increase in the 
molar ratio of phosphoserine relative to serine in brain 
NAEP from trained rats as compared to untrained ones 
was demonstrated. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4513. Provins, K. A.; Glencross, D. J. & Cooper, C. J. 
(Australian National U., Canberra, Australian Capital 
Territory Thermal stress and arousal. Ergonomics, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 16(5), 623-631.—Examined the effect of 
different body temperatures on 2 measures of EEG 
arousal level and thermal comfort in 2 experiments with 
5 male graduate students. In Exp I the body temperature 
was varied systematically within a single experimental 
session by whole body immersion in a water bath; in Exp 
II the body temperature was maintained at a constant 
but elevated or depressed level which was varied between 
Sessions. Evidence suggests that the arousal level as 
indicated by both the subjective and EEG records was 
not determined solely by either the body temperature or 
ambient conditions but was a resultant of their combined 
influences. (French & German summaries)—Journal 
abstract. 

4514. Strumwasser, Felix. (California Inst. of Tech- 
nology, Div. of Biology) The cellular basis of behavior in 
Aplysia. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 1971( Aug), Vol. 
83-4), 237-257.—Reports research on the nervous 
system of the sea hare, Aplysia californica. An attempt is 
made to understand the temporal organization of 
behavior in terms of cellular Processes and macromole- 
cular metabolism as studied in the neurons. The long- 
term cyclic processes discovered in some neurons 
themselves may underlie behaviors such as sleep and 
waking, reproductive cycles, and periodic feeding. 
Circadian rhythms in both optic nerve impulses of the 
eye and a neurosecretory neuron of the parieto-visceral 
ganglion are described. It is emphasized that studies of 
invertebrate nervous systems are likely to provide insight 
into the organization of vertebrate behavior, including 
man. (50 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

4515. Uherik, Anton. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava) Some 
Psychophysiological problems of self-regulation. Studia 
Psychologica, 1973, Vol. 15(4), 309-313.—Conducted 2 
experiments, separated by a 2-day interval, with 11 16-62 
yt old Ss who were able to control their own activation 
State. Each experiment had 3 phases—neutral, relaxed, 
and mobilized. Each of these phases included the 
application of acoustic stimuli of 60 and 100 db, a 
fee ts Stroop's test, and a mirror drawing 

a'so given a battery of personality tests 
(e.g, the 16 PF). The activationslevel ias olope by 
Beh Eee registration of bioelectrical skin reactivity 
(BSR) and heart rate (HR). Results show that self- 
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regulation mechanism was more effective in the direction 
of relaxation and under conditions where the higher 
cognitive functions were not involved. In the phase of 
relaxation the length of curve in time (1 of BSR 
measures) was positively correlated with the 16 PF 
Casual vs Controlled factor. It is concluded that 
compared to HR, BSR seems to be a more sensitive 
indicator of the function of psychophysiological self- 
regulation mechanism in humans. (Slovak & Russian 
summaries) (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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4516. Adams, P. M. & Barratt, E. S. (U. Texas, 
Medical Branch, Behavioral Science Lab., Galveston) 
Nocturnal sleep in squirrel monkeys. Electroencephalog- 
raphy & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 36(2), 
201-204.—Examined the nocturnal sleep records of 3 
adult male squirrel monkeys over 12-hr sessions for 7 
consecutive nights. The mean percent time spent in sleep 
was 82.4% of the recording period. The average amount 
of REM sleep was 22.9% with a total NREM of 58.8%. 
The presence of Stage 3-4 (slow wave) sleep was largely 
restricted to the Ist half of the nightly session, with REM 
sleep and dominant stage in the 2nd half of the night. 
Comparison of data with that for other primates higher 
on the phylogenetic scale indicates that the squirrel 
monkey would serve as an excellent representative for 
the study of primate sleep-wakefulness. (French summa- 
ry)—Journal summary. 

4517. Armington, John C. (Northeastern U.) Electro- 
physiology of visual and perceptual activity. Journal of 
Psychiatric Research, 1971(Aug), Vol. 8(3-4), 309-322. 
— Reviews the visual research at the Walter Reed Army 
Institute of Research, Division of Neuropsychiatry. The 
primary goal of this research was to investigate transfer 
of visual information through the nervous system from 
stimulus to response. In addition, there was an interest in 
retinal function, in developing improved and more 
sensitive recording systems, and in discovering the neural 
correlates of visual perception. Effort was directed 
towards developing a means of monitoring the action of 
the intact human visual system at several levels. 
Quantitative procedures were used whenever possible so 
that results could be compared with the psychophysics of 
vision and perception. Electrophysiological activity was 
studied at both the retina and the cortex. The specifics of 
this research and its implications are discussed. (31 ref) 
—R. S. Albin. 

4518. Behrens, Edward M.; Beck, Edward C. & 
Dustman, Robert E. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Salt Lake City, U.) The use of the computer averaged 
visual evoked response as a technique for assessing 
cerebral death. Newsletter for Research in Mental Health 
& Behavioral Sciences, 1973(Aug), Vol. 15(3), 46-49.—12 
cats were permanently implanted with electrodes. During 
anoxic and ischemic episodes, the primary Or earlier 
components of the evoked response survived well 
beyond the time the EEG had become isoelectric. During 
barbiturate intoxication, EEG changes were similar to 
this although slower with longer recovery. It is concluded 
that the evoked response is more durable than the EEG 
during cerebral dysfunction and possibly more predictive 
of the brain time of death.—R. S. Albin. 
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4519. Blume, Warren T.; Buza, Robert C. & Okazaki, 
Haruo. (Mayo Clinic & Foundation, Rochester, Minn.) 
Anatomic correlates of the ten-twenty electrode place- 
ment system in infants. Electroencephalography & 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1914(Mar), Vol. 36(3), 303-307. 
—Studied the relationships of the standard ten-twenty 
electrode placement system to the infant cerebral cortex 
in 7 cadavers at the time of autopsy. A discrete but 
definite variability of anatomic correlation between 
brains and between hemispheres of the same brain was 
found for most electrode positions. (French summary) 

4520. Brown, Warren S.; Marsh, James T. & Smith, 
James C. (U. California, Los Angeles) Contextual 
meaning effects on speech-evoked potentials. Behavior- 
al Biology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 9(6), 155—161.—UsSed scalp 
electrodes approximately over Wernicke's and Broca's 
areas and over homotopic points on the nondominant 
hemisphere of 5 adult right-handed humans to record 
their responses to spoken words. The waveform of 
averaged potentials evoked by the same word differed 
according to the word's contextual meaning. Thus, 
responses to the word "fire" differed when in the phrases 
"sit by the fire" and "ready, aim, fire.” Waveform 
differences were significantly greater for left-hemisphere 
than for right-hemisphere loci. When context was made 
ambiguous, as in the phrases “fire is hot” and “fire the 
gun,” waveform differences disappeared.—Journal 
abstract. 

4521. Burns, B. Delisle; Stean, J. P. & Webb, A. C. 
(National Inst. for Medical Research, London, England) 
Recording for several days from single cortical neurons 
in completely unrestrained cats. Electroencephalography 
& Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 36(3), 
314-318.—Describes a method for making extracellular 
recordings of the activity of single cortical neurones in 
completely unrestrained cats. Findings indicate that (a) 
records may be maintained for 1 day to several weeks, 
(b) simultaneous unit records from several different sites 
are possible, and (c) normal growth can be used to 
provide *micro-manipulation" of the electrodes. (French 
summary) E 

4522. Chapman, Antony J. (U. Wales, Inst. of Science 
& Technology, Cardiff) An electromyographic study of 
apprehension about evaluation. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 333) 811-814.—Recorded frontalis 
muscle tension from 2 groups of 10 18-21 yr old Ss as 
they listened to a humorous recording in the presence of 
E. One group listened privately on headphones and the 
other listened to an external speaker; E appeared to be 
inattentive in both conditions. The groups were matched 
on the basis of Se EMG resting levels and EMG 
gradients in previous sessions. Ss who listened privately 
experienced less apprehension over evaluation and lower 
levels of muscle tension during the first 4 min of the 
recording. Group differences tended to diminish with 
time. Results are interpreted as support for social- 
facilitation drive theory—Journal abstract. X 

4523. Curry, John J. (Ohio State U.) Prepyriform 
seizure thresholds during the estrous cycle in female 
rats. Experimental Neurology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 42(2), 
300-306.—Studied changes in electrical excitability of 


the prepyriform cortex by measuring localized seizure 


threshold in 9 cycling female Charles River virgin rats. 
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Mean values for seizure threshold on each day of the 
estrous cycle showed a slight tendency towards cyclicity, 
the threshold being lowest during proestrus and highest 
during metestrus. Examination of the data, however, 
revealed that this was due to the fact that a minority of 
the Ss showed a marked cyclicity in this direction while 
the remaining Ss underwent random fluctuations in 
seizure threshold or hardly any fluctuations at all. 
Findings suggest that the primary olfactory system in 
some female rats responds to circulating levels of sex 
hormones by undergoing cyclic variations in electrical 
excitability. (28 ref}—Journal abstract. 

4524. Ellingson, Robert J.; Danahy, Theresa; Nelson, 
Bessmarie & Lathrop, Gerald H. (U. Nebraska, Medical 
Center, Psychiatric Inst., Omaha) Variability of auditory 
evoked potentials in human newborns. Electroencepha- 
lography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
36(2), 155-162.—Recorded auditory evoked potentials 
(AEPs) in 6 normal full-term newborns throughout sleep 
cycles on 2 consecutive days. AEP configuration, 
latencies, and voltages were examined and analyzed with 
attention to relationships with the wakefulness-sleep 
Cycle and intra- and intersession consistency. Previous 
reports of AEP differences between active and quiet 
sleep were confirmed. The late components of the AEP 
tended to be of higher voltage and longer latency during 
quiet sleep. The AEP of wakefulness tended to resemble 
that of active sleep. The AEP consisted of 7 components. 
Component P2 (latency approximately 250 msec) was 
the most consistently detected. Its latency and voltage 
were reasonably stable both within and between record- 
ing sessions, taking state into account. It is concluded 
that the AEP of the full-term newborn is more mature 
than the visual evoked potential by several criteria. 
(French summary) (35 ref)—Journal summary. 

4525. Ermolaeva, V. Yu. & Ermolenko, S. F. (USSR 
Academy of Sciences, Pavlov Inst. of. Physiology, Lab. of 
General Physiology, Moscow) Reciprocal connections 
between the first and second somatosensory cortical 
areas and the caudate nucleus. Neuroscience & Behavior- 
al Physiology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 6(4), 325-332.— Results of 
experiments performed on 24 adult cats show that 
Somatosensory areas of the cerebral cortex and head of 
the caudate nucleus are connected by a system of direct 
fibers, and that most of the connections of areas SI and 
SII arise from cortical projections of the forelimbs and 
head, Terminals of fibers arising in areas SI and SII are 
found in the dorsolateral sectors of the head of the 
ee e, he caudato-cortical fibers arise 

medial an ivisi 
NALARI ateral divisions of the caudate 

4526. Hubel, David H. (Harvard U. i 
Boston) Specificity of responses P eei d boo 
cortex. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 1971(Aug), Vol 
8(3-4), 301-307.—Suggests that the reason so Wide i 
known about the cerebral Cortex in comparison with 

other body organs lies in the very nature of the nervous 
System itself. In the nervous System it is not enough, as it 
is in other systems, to understand how a single cell 
works. The connections and interrelations between them 
must also be studied. The problem requires the study of 
many single cells in the intact organism. An example of 
this is described. 2 cells in the visual cortex of the rhesus 
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monkey and the cat are described. Cell 1 (a hypercom- 
plex cell of area 18 in the cat) is maximally responsive to 
a specifically oriented moving edge terminated on the 
right at a specific point. Cell 2 (a complex color coded 
cell in monkey) exhibited great wavelength specificity. 
This sort of analysis results in an understanding of the 
attributes of a visual image important in producing 
responses from cortical cells and of how images are 
analyzed.—R. S. Albin. 

4527. Ingle, David. (McLean Hosp, Neuropsychology 
Lab., Belmont, Mass.) Evolutionary perspectives on the 
function of the optic tectum. Brain, Behavior & Evolu- 
tion, 1973, Vol. 8(3), 211-237.—The present overview of 
the visual orienting control system places considerable 
emphasis upon intrinsic and extrinsic loops, which 
selectively modulate tectal neurons. Understanding the 
function of such loops allows new approaches to 
comparative anatomy and physiology, without depend- 
ing upon exact homologies of connections or identity of 
single-unit typologies. Furthermore, the main thrust of 
this viewpoint is that interpretation of single-unit activity 
in tectum—whether of frog or of monkey—depends 
upon specification of the organisms’ “behavioral state” 
or the strength and sign of activity within several 
intercalated loops. While the anatomist and physiologist 
have made great progress in bringing their fine technolo- 
gies into register, the stage is now set for definitive 
collaborations between physiologist and behaviorist. 
Work on the tectum, where both sensory and behavioral 
events must be kept in simultaneous focus, may help 
neuropsychologists to overcome their schizoid habit of 
keeping sensory and motor physiology within separate 
cognitive spheres. (87 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4528. Joffroy, Alfred J. & Lamarre, Yves. (U. 
Montreal, Research Center for Neurological Sciences, 
Quebec, Canada) Single cell activity in the ventral 
lateral thalamus of the unanesthetized monkey. Experi- 
mental Neurology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 42(1), 1-16.—Ana- 
lyzed patterns of discharge of ventrolateral thalamus 
cells and examined their Telationship to the state of 
vigilance, posture, and movements. 4 rhesus monkeys 
served as Ss. Phasic changes in neuron firing patterns 
had a clear-cut behavioral counterpart. During alertness, 
with or without movements, the thalamic cells displayed 
a sustained but irregular firing associated with a 
desynchronized EEG. During states of relaxation and 
immobility, the cells tended to fire in high frequency 
bursts associated with high amplitude slow waves on the 
EEG. This burst activity was present only in the absence 
of movement. In the ventral part of the ventrolateral 
nucleus most of the cells could be activated by various 
natural stimuli, Particularly those which provoked a 
quick muscle stretch. In general, the firing frequency of 
the cells was much greater if the S made a spontaneous 
movement than if the same movement was made 
P RA Findings suggest that ventrolateral neurons 
ue Tope mE in the general adjustment of 
—Journal ES "eebe 

4529. Keelin, Peter W, (Florida State U.) Galvanic 
beienee i gestes of different fede of experi- 
Raer k AF with children. Psychotherapy: Theory, 

Tactice, 1973(Fal), Vol. 10(3), 231-233. 
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— Defines experiencing as an individual's stream of 
directly felt data. A study is reported in which attempts 
were made to produce continuous reference to experienc- 
ing in 24 male and female Sth-grade children. Autonomic 
correlates of experiencing (as evaluated by GSR) were 
contrasted with those found during different modes of 
attention. Speech about troublesome experiences prod- 
uced significantly higher GSRs than silence about non- 
troublesome or troublesome events. Silence about trou- 
blesome events produced greater activation than silence 
about non-troublesome events. It is concluded that 
predictions of GSR pattern cannot be based upon the 
content alone. Replication with more sophisticated GSR 
apparatus is suggested.—R. S. Albin. 

4530. Lucas, E. A. & Sterman, M. B. (U. Arkansas, 
Medical Center, Little Rock) The polycyclic sleep-wake 
cycle in the cat: Effects produced by sensorimotor 
rhythm conditioning. Experimental ` Neurology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 42(2), 347-368.—Formulated criteria to 
define the polycyclic sleep-wake cycle of 18 naive 
laboratory cats. Analysis of electrographic data from Ss 
prepared for chronic 24-hr observations revealed a mean 
cycle duration of 104 min. An average cycle contained a 
26-min wakefulness and a 79-min sleep episode with an 
average of 2.6 REM sleep epochs per sleep episode. 
Traditional measures of sleep-wakefulness percentages, 
sleep cycle duration, and the active sleep to total sleep 
ratio were not different from those reported in previous 
studies. Ss that were trained to produce a high-amplitude 
slow-wave EEG pattern (the sensorimotor rhythm) for 
food reward and were observed during 24-hr recording 
sessions had shorter sleep-wake cycles. The wakefulness 
episode was extended to 35 min and the sleep episode 
was shortened to 58 min to produce a 93-min cycle. 
There was an average of 2.3 REM sleep epochs per sleep 
episode. Alert behavior increased and drowsiness, quiet 
sleep, and active sleep decreased over the 24-hr observa- 
tion period. The active sleep to total sleep ratio and the 
mean sleep cycle length did not change. Results indicate 
that the polycyclic sleep-wake cycle is a definable 
rhythm of the cat’s sleep-wake pattern. Q6 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

4531. Mazurskaya, P. Z. (USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Severtsov Inst. of Evolutionary Morphology & Ecology 
of Animals Lab. of Comparative Neurobiology, Mos- 
cow) Organization of receptive fields in the forebrain of 
Emys orbicularis. Neuroscience & Behavioral Physiology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 6(4), 311-318.—Investigated interaction 
between circumscribed areas of the receptive field of 
visual cortical neurons in the pond turtle forebrain. 
Neurons of the superficial cortical strata summated 
excitation arriving from different points of the receptive 
field. Interaction between local areas of the receptive 
field of deep cortical neurons depended essentially on 
the distance between the interacting points. Pharmaco- 
logical blocking (KCL, y-amine butyric acid) of circum- 
scribed areas of the forebrain cortex suppressed the 
circumscribed areas of the receptive field of deep cortical 
neurons. It is concluded that the cortex of the turtle's 
forebrain contains representations of the local areas of 
the retina, even though these neurons have extensive 
receptive fields. This deduction is confirmed by the fact 
that among the optic fibers entering the cortex, there are 
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single fibers with receptive fields of between 2 and 5*. 
—Journal abstract. 

.4532. Megirian, D.; Burešová, O.; Bureš, J. & 
Dimond, S. (U. Tasmania, Hobart, Australia) Electro- 
physiological correlates of discrete forelimb move- 
ments in rats. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neuro- 
physiology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 36(2), 131-139.— Studied the 
neurophysiological mechanisms of voluntary movement 
in 25 male Druckray hooded rats trained to reach for 
food pellets into a narrow feeding tube, preferentially 
with the left or right forepaw. EEG recording from the 
sensorimotor cortex showed a characteristic averaged 
motor potential (AMP) in the hemisphere contralateral 
to the preferred paw. A negative wave attained 20-50 pV 
amplitude 28 msec after extension detection and was 
preceded and followed by less regular positive deflec- 
tions. The maximum AMPs were recorded 1-3 mm 
rostral to bregma and 3-5 mm lateral from midline. They 
decreased both in the rostral and caudal directions, the 
response becoming undetectable in the visual cortex. 
When the task was made more difficult by reducing the 
size of the pellets or by partial blockade of the access to 
the feeder, the AMPs were temporarily increased. 
Enhancement of AMPs was also seen after novocainiza- 
tion of the nonpreferred and, in a few cases, even of the 
preferred forepaw. It is concluded that AMPs accompa- 
nying discrete lateralized movements of the forepaw 
reflect both the preparatory cortical activity preceding 
movement and the somesthetic feedback signals generat- 
ed by the movement. (French summary) (20 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

4533. Mehler, William R. (NASA, Ames Research 
Center, Moffett Field, Calif.) Idea of a new anatomy of 
the thalamus. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 
1971(Aug) Vol. 8(3-4), 203-217.—Experimental neu- 
roanatomical studies by the aid of the W. J. Nauta 
method have demonstrated that ascending projections 
from the cerebellum form the most widely distributed 
single subcortical afferent system impinging On the 
thalamus in the primate brain. Cerebello-thalamic fibers 
terminate throughout all subdivisions of the ventral 
lateral (VL) and ventral anterior (VA) nuclei, and in 
addition, compose the most massive of the known 
afferent connections of the intralaminar nucleus centralis 
lateralis. Pallido-thalamic and nigro-thalamic projections 
have a more restricted distribution in the VA-VL 
complex. These 2 fiber systems show only slight mutual 
overlap in their distribution, but each has a unique well- 
defined area of convergence with the cerebello-thalamic 
projection. From a consideration of these data in the 
context of a brief literature review dealing with cortico- 
thalamic interrelationships, a new mosaic of thalamic 
organization emerges. (62 ref)—Journal summary. 

4534. Menini Ch.; jJ; Carlier, E. & 
Charmasson, G. (National Council for Scientific Re- 
search, Lab. of Neurophysiology, Gif-sur-Yvette, 
France) A study of the periocular projections towards 
the frontal cortex in Papio papio. Electroencephalography 
1974(Feb), Vol. 362). 
163-170.—Studied the cortical projections. from the 


nonphotosensitive baboons (N * . : 
sake and restrained or immobilized with gallamine and 
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local analgesia. It was found that the periocular afferents 
projected to a large cortical territory, including the 
parietal cortex and a large part of the frontal lobe, 
occupying almost the whole of areas 4 and 6. Responses 
of maximal amplitude were observed in the region of the 
precentral sulcus. The latencies of the responses in the 
frontal area were longer than in the parietal area. 
Ablation of the specific area for the face did not suppress 
frontal responses to periocular stimulation. Responses 
occurring in area 6 to stimulation of the ipsilateral 
superciliary arch were always larger in amplitude than 
those obtained to contralateral stimulation. This feature 
distinguishes the frontal projections derived from the 
periocular zone from those derived from the limbs; 
however, it was not possible to conclude whether these 
projections were involved in the facilitation of photic 
epilepsy through tactile stimulation of the periocular 
zone. (French summary) (26 ref)—Journal summary. 
4535. Pager, J. (U. Claude Bernard de Lyon, Lab. of 
Electrophysiology, Villeurbanne, France) A selective 
modulation of the olfactory bulb electrical activity in 
relation to the learning of palatability in hungry and 
satiated rats. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
12(2), 189-195.—Investigated whether a neutral odor 
which had become palatable as a result of learning had 
also acquired the property of activating the mitral cells of 
the olfactory bulb of hungry male Wistar rats to the 
same extent as the odor of their usual nutriment. Ss were 
accustomed to eating during a single daily meal, a 
synthetic diet either flavored or not with eucalyptol. The 
mitral cell multiunit electrical activity was recorded in 
chronically implanted hungry and satiated Ss. Results 
show that (a) in Ss that received the flavored diet for 1 
mo when grown up, eucalyptol behaved as a nonalimen- 
tary odor towards mitral cells; (b) in Ss that received the 
flavored diet (already given to the mothers) from 
weaning to the test period, eucalyptol behaved as a food 
odor at the mitral cell level, but amyl acetate, a control 
odor, did not activate mitral cells in hungry Ss; (c) the 
odor of the diet with or without eucalyptol activated 
mitral cells at first in hungry Ss, and this property was 
reinforced, for either diet, by its consumption beginning 
early and maintained continuously. It is concluded that 
palatability is dynamically related to the animal's 
previous experience and that its modifications induce 
various degrees of mitral activation in hungry rats. This 
E allowed an electrophysiological measure of 
or palatability to 
MA d x Des ge eD unal 
4536. Papakostopoulos, D. & Coo T, ó 
Neurological Inst, Bristol, Egan) ihe cond 
negative variation and the excitability of the spinal 
monosynaptic reflex. Journal of Neurology, Neurosurge 
& Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 36(6), 1003-1010. Made 
Simultaneous measurement of changes in slow EEG 
potentials (Contingent Negative Variation) and the 
excitability of the spinal monosynaptic arc (H reflex) in 
1] 20-25 yr olds during the foreperiod of a simple 
Teaction time experiment. Data Suggest that the 2 
Phenomena are controlled by a common subcortical 
Structure.—Journal summary. 
4537. Peacock, Samuel M. & Conroy, Robert C. 
(Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric Inst., Div. of Elec- 
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troencephalography, Philadelphia, Pa.) Further consider- 
ations of the regional responses to photic stimulation as 
shown by epoch averaging. Electroencephalography & 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 36(2), 171—178. 
—Used latency, amplitude, and waveform comparisons 
from 12 human Ss to determine the extent to which 
orbital and peri-orbital potentials contribute to averaged 
activity recorded from the scalp in response to repetitive 
photic stimulation. Although the activity recorded from 
the infra-orbital ridge was frequently very similar to that 
recorded from the scalp, it was for the most part so 
divergent with respect to latency, amplitude, and 
waveforms as to preclude significant scalp contamina- 
tion under these conditions. However, considerable 
contamination of the infra-orbital site by cerebral 
potentials did occur. (French summary)—Journal 
summary. 

4538. Petras, J. M. (Walter Reed Army Inst. of 
Research, Div. of Neuropsychiatry, Washington, D.C.) 
Connections of the parietal lobe. Journal of Psychiatric 
Research, 1971(Aug), Vol. 8(3—4), 189-201.—Disconnec- 
tion of the parietal lobe severely impairs the association 
of the somatic sensorium with visual, auditory, or 
olfactory information obtained from the environment. 
The anatomical basis of such cortical syndromes is 
described and evidence is presented that the parietal lobe 
is connected with (a) the granular frontal cortex directly 
and via a transcortical and transthalamic circuit with the 
temporal cortex; and (b) the limbic system (especially the 
cingulate gyrus) by direct associations and indirectly by 
way of a transthalamic pathway involving the nucleus 
lateralis dorsalis thalami. 10 rhesus monkeys in which 
various parts of the superior and inferior parietal lobules 
had been removed, were studied. 12-18 days after 
aspiration, Ss were sacrificed and parietal lobe connec- 
tions with other cortical regions, with the basal ganglia, 
the thalamus, and the midbrain were analyzed. Degener- 
ation extended into the ipsilateral insular cortex, cingu- 
late gyrus, prefrontal and premotor cortices, and the 
precentral and postcentral gyri. Anatomical data suggest 
that the parietal lobes may serve not only to augment the 
potential routes of spread of somatic sensory signals 
from the postcentral gyrus, but also, to extend vastly the 
Tange of connections subserving communication and 
interaction between all sensory modalities and their 
motor expression. (37 ref) —R. S. Albin. 

4539. Picton, T. W. & Hillyard, S. A. (U. California, 
San Diego) Human auditory evoked potentials: Il. 
te of attention. Electroencephalography & Clinical 

Pu DOCE 1974(Feb), Vol. 36(2, 191-200. 
Found that attention directed toward auditory stimuli, 
in order to detect an occasional fainter "signal" stimulus, 
caused a substantial increase in the N, component (83 
mao) and P, component (161 msec) of the auditory 
DI potential in 8 college students without any 
DEE x preceding components. This evidence shows 
iun e attention is not mediated by peripheral 
E Ai FEN patut The evoked response to the detected 
E SE lus also emp a large P, wave (450 msec) 
Ser EE cally distinct from the preceding 
menm nts. s late positive wave could also be 
m ue to a detected omitted stimulus in a 

tefore seemed to index a stimulus- 
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independent perceptual decision process. (French sum- 
mary) (48 ref)—Journal summary. 

4540. Picton, T. W.; Hillyard, S. A.; Krausz, H. I. & 
Galambos, R. (U. California, San Diego) Human audito- 
ry evoked potentials: |. Evaluation of components. 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 36(2), 179-190.—Found that 15 distinct 
components could be identified in the scalp-recorded 
average evoked potentials to an abrupt auditory stimulus 
in 20 20-30 yr old Ss. The early components (I-VI) 
occurring in the Ist 8 msec after a stimulus represented 
the activation of the cochlea and the auditory nuclei of 
the brain stem. The middle latency components (No, Po, 
N,, P. and N,) occurring between 8 and 50 msec after the 
stimulus probably represented activation of both audito- 
ry thalamus and cortex but could have been seriously 
contaminated by concurrent scalp muscle reflex poten- 
tials. The longer latency components (P,, N, P, and NA 
occurring between 50 and 300 msec after the stimulus 
were maximally recorded over fronto-central scalp 
regions and seemed to represent widespread activation of 
frontal cortex. (French summary) (58 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

4541. Prokasy, William F. (U. Utah) SCORIT: A 
computer subroutine for scoring electrodermal respon- 
ses. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 49-52.—Given digitized electroder- 
mal response records sampled at a rate of 20/sec and at a 
sensitivity level between 140 and 170 ohms, a computer 
subroutine for scoring skin resistance responses is 
described. It is designed to score multiple responses on a 
trial, which makes it particularly suitable for classical 
conditioning experiments involving long interstimulus 
intervals. The subroutine returns to the main program 
response latency, base resistance, peak resistance, and 
time from base to peak. Since SCORIT is written in 
FORTRAN IV, it can be employed in virtually any 
modern central computing facility at costs substantially 
below those involved in hand scoring—Journal abstract. 

4542. Puil, E.; Reiffenstein, R. J. & Triggle, Cecile. 
(U. Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Excitation and inhib- 
ition in the production of cortical afterdischarges. 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 36(3), 308-310.—Observed 150 cells 
from the suprasylvian gyrus area of 35 cats. Data suggest 
that the loss of an inhibitory mechanism is a less 
important factor for focal epileptogenesis than the 
amount of activation that a population of cortical units 
receive over a number of time intervals. (French 
summary) 

4543. Scheibel, Madge E.; Davies, Thomas L.; 
Lindsay, Robert D. & Scheibel, Arnold B. (U. California, 
Center for the Health Sciences, Los Angeles) Basilar 
dendrite bundles of giant pyramidal cells. Experimental 
Neurology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 42(2), 307-319.—Conducted 
a series of studies with mice, rats, cats, and monkeys. 
Giant pyramidal cells of Betz from primary motor cortex 
and large solitary cells of Meynert from the visual cortex 
appeared to share certain characteristics, including 
extraordinary length of their basilar dendrites and the 
organization of these dendrite shafts into bundles. Each 
bundle consisted of shafts from several adjacent giant 
cells apparently representing columns of cortical cells 
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that exert functionally discrete, yet related effects on 
final common pathway systems. Using the Betz cells of 
motor cortex as a model, is is suggested that the phasic 
output activity of these giant neurons is sequenced by 
mechanisms peculiar to the dendrite bundles. These 
complexes are conceived as the site for central programs 
controlling the Betz cell-initiated lysing of extensor 
antigravity activity that is essential to succeeding items 
of motor performance. (39 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4544. Silver, Rae & Witkovsky, Paul. (Rutgers State 
U.) Functional characteristics of single units in the 
spinal trigeminal nucleus of the pigeon. Brain, Behavior 
& Evolution, 1973, Vol. 8(4), 287-303.—Analysis of 193 
spinal nucleus and tract cells in the pigeon shows that 
they were spontaneously active, had primarily ipsilateral 
receptive areas, and had somatopic organization evident 
only in the dorsolateral plane in which units with 
receptive areas innervated by maxillary divisions lay 
dorsal to those innervated by opthalmic divisions. From 
comparisons of avian and mammalian trigeminal sensory 
complexes, it is concluded that they are fundamentally 
similar in organization. (35 ref) 

4545. Small, Maurice M. (New England Coll.) EEG 
alpha and hypnotic susceptibility. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 41. 

4546. Vesselkin, N. P. (USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Sechenov Inst. of Evolutionary Physiology & Biochemis- 
try, Leningrad) Comments on the article of Ingle, 
"Evolutionary perspectives on the function of the optic 
tectum." Brain, Behavior & Evolution, 1973, Vol. 8(3), 
238-240.—Discusses D. Ingle’s (see PA, Vol. 52:Issue 3) 
article on the optic tectum with particular reference to 
intra- and extratectal mechanisms determining tectal 
responses to artificial and natural stimulation, the role of 
the telencephalon, and the habituation mechanism at the 
tectal level. 

4547. Willott, James F. & Henry, Kenneth R. (U. 
California, Davis) Auditory evoked potentials: Develop- 
mental changes of threshold and amplitude following 
early acoustic trauma. Journal of Comparative & Physio- 
logical Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 86(1), 1-7.—Acousti- 
cally traumatized (primed) or sham primed 110 inbred 
C57BL/6J mice at 16 days of age. Auditory evoked 
potentials (AEPs) were subsequently determined for the 
inferior colliculus or medial geniculate body. Priming 
immediately elevated the AEP threshold by 43 db, but 
this shift declined to a 14-db increase within 2 days. The 
peak-to-peak AEP amplitude was also reduced _but 
became larger than normal 4 days after priming. Time- 
dependent changes were observed in the low-intensity, 
and high-intensity curves, and these are discussed in 
terms of the outer and inner hair cells of the organ of 
Corti. A close correspondence is noted between beha- 
vioral, electrophysiological, and anatomical observations 
from the primed mouse and the human with hyperre- 
cruitment deafness. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4548. Wilson, Victor J. (Rockefeller U., New York, 
N.Y.) The vestibular nuclei and spinal motor activity. 

Journal of Psychiatric Research, 197\(Aug), Vol. 83-4), 
259-272.—Reviews research demonstrating that the 2 
vestibulospinal tracts exert short-latency actions on 
many alpha motorneurons at all levels of the cord. The 2 
tracts are considered sequentially with a discussion of 
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recent electrophysiological research. The description of 
the 2 tracts as having different relations with motorneu- 
rons at different cord levels indicates that generalization 
of the effects produced by some descending pathway on 
hindlimb motorneurons to all motorneurons is incorrect. 
It is also suggested that the population of thoracic 
motorneurons permits analyses of the properties of 
descending pathways that is not possible with motorneu- 
tons located in a more restricted region of the cord. (41 
ref)—R. S. Albin. 

4549. Winson, Jonathan. (Rockefeller U., New York, 
N.Y.) Patterns of hippocampal theta rhythm in the 
freely moving rat. Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 36(3), 291-301.—Inves- 
tigated theta activity during the 2 behavioral states in 
which this activity occurs in the freely moving rat: 
movement (such as exploration) and paradoxical sleep. 
30 male Sprague-Dawley rats served as Ss. The patterns 
of theta activity were basically the same in both 
conditions. Dorsoventral microelectrode penetration of 
the dorsal hippocampus showed a maximal amplitude of 
activity in the CA, pyramidal layer. With further 
penetration, the theta activity gradually reversed phase, 
the reversal being complete at the hippocampal fissure. A 
2nd maximal amplitude occurred in the dorsal blade of 
the dentate gyrus, there being no further change of 
phase. The theta activity that occurs in the presence of 
eserine and curare was found to have a different 
amplitude and phase profile from that in the freely 
moving rat. (French summary) (21 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

4550. Winter, David L. (Walter Reed Army Inst. of 
Research, Div. of Neuropsychiatry, Washington, D.C.) 
Receptor characteristics and conduction velocities in 
bladder afferents. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 8(3-4), 225-235. —Attempts to explicate 
the relationship between sensory receptor function in the 
bladder and conduction velocities and fiber diameters of 
afferents sent centrally via the sacral plexus and 
hypogastric nerves. Analyses of bladders of 24 adult cats 
were made. Single unit recordings were used to identify 
primary afferents which were activated by physiological 
and electrical stimulation. 3 types of afferents were 
identified: detrusor afferents which responded to tension 
changes in the detrusor musculature, afferents which 
responded to mechanical distention of the mucosal- 
submucosal surface, and mechanoreceptors which were 
located in the perivesicular tissue, Detrusor afferents 
conducted below 16m/sec, mucosal afferents between 18 
and 22 m/sec, and perivesicular afferents between 25 
cm omer, No lationship was found between 
conduction velocity and re 
SA y ceptor threshold. (18 ref)—R. 

4551. Wyler, Allen R. & Fetz, 

Washington, Medical School) Behavioral ren 
qued pavens of normal and abnormal neurons in 
chronic epileptic cortex. Ex erimental Neurol 

1974(Feb), Vol. 42(2), 448-464. Operantly conditioned 
198 cells in chronic alumina-induced foci of 3 male 
rhesus monkeys for increased and decreased rates. 107 
cells exhibited entirely normal firing patterns. Of the 
abnormal cells, 2 Broups were distinguished on the basis 


of the variability of their burst index (i.e., percentage of 
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cell spikes occurring in bursts). Group 1 cells fired in 
structured bursts with high, invariant burst indices and 
could not be successfully bidirectionally conditioned; 
Group 2 cells had lower and more variable burst indices 
and were as easily conditioned as normal cells. These 
observations provide additional evidence that activity of 
the majority of epileptic cells may be modified synapti- 
cally and suggest therapeutic potentials for biofeedback 
conditioning in epileptic patients. (34 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4552. Yates, J. Terry. (Purdue U.) Chromatic infor- 
mation processing in the foveal projection (area striata) 
of unanesthetized primate. Vision Research, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 14(2), 163-173.—Examined the encoding of chro- 
matic information as revealed by microelectrode record- 
ing in 51 single units measured in 12 male rhesus 
monkeys. A taxonomy of spectral response types found 
in the units is discussed. In general, the results show 2 
major sorts of responding: brightness and chromatic. 
One-half of the cells were "brightness cells" (those most 
sensitive to stimulus intensity and less concerned with 
wavelength). “Chromatic cells" (those showing responses 
that best correlate with wavelength and to a lesser extent 
with intensity) were of 3 major subcategories: (a) "pure 
hue" cells responded only to some narrow band of the 
spectrum; (b) "opponent color cells" responded by 
increasing their activity to part of the spectrum and 
decreasing activity for the rest of the spectrum when 
compared with resting levels in the dark; and (c) 
"triphasic opponent color cells" were like opponent color 
cells except they responded by excitation, inhibition, 
excitation again (or the inverse pattern) in response to 
the spectrum. The complexity of chromatic response is 
believed to be related to the complexity of pattern 
responses, which was previously known to be related to 
anatomical location within the several layers of striate 


cortex. (French, German & Russian summaries) (45 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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4553. Ash, John F.; McClure, William O. & Hirsch, 
Jerry. (Stanford U.) Chemical studies of a factor which 
elicits feeding behaviour in Dugesia dorotocephala. 
Animal Behaviour, 1973(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 796-800. 
—Studied and chemically fractionated extracts of brine 
shrimp in order to clarify the nature of the compounds 
which elicited feeding behavior in 100 planaria. The 
active principle is heat stable and has a molecular weight 
between 700 and 2000. Neither oxidation with hydrogen 
peroxide nor digestion with proteolytic enzymes de- 
Stroyed the factor, although activity was lost after 
hydrolysis with acid. The factor has been partially 
purified. Available data Suggest that the factor active 
ma D. dorotocephala is larger in molecular weight, and 
Fe i chemically more complex, than those active in 
us MEAS. At all stages of purification, the factor 

Se the entire feeding behavior of D. dorotocephala. No 
evidence was obtained for the existence of more than a 
minel factor- Journal abstract. 

Eilen, J. V. & Newton, W. J. (Emory U.) 

Š oc training of parts of buccinator muscle in man: 
sychophysiology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 92.—Recorded, 
without feedback, EMG activity during musical exercises 
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in 9 clarinet players through electrodes implanted in 
upper and lower parts of the buccinator muscle. Ss were 
then given instant feedback from an oscilloscope 
displaying EMG responses. All Ss rapidly learned to use 
feedback from the buccinators to increase activity from 
either part while completely suppressing activity from 
the other. Ss also could play the notes while suppressing 
all buccinator activity and perform musical passages 
with no change in tone or volume. It is concluded that 
electronic biofeedback from specific cheek and lip 
muscles may offer a teaching method for altering muscle 
responses while performing on wind instruments.—B. 
McLean. 

4555. Benoit, O.; Parot, S. & Garma, L. (National 
Health Inst. of Medical Research, Neurophysiological 
Research Unit, Paris, France) Evolution during the night 
of REM sleep in man. Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 36(3), 245-251.—Stud- 
ied the temporal organization of REM sleep using 10 
normal 15-23 yr old volunteers. The tonic (duration, D) 
and the phasic (number of eye movements, N) character- 
istics as well as the eye movement frequency 
(F = N/D) were measured for each REM period in 24 
recording trials. The REM period position was grouped 
by its rank and by the time separating it from sleep onset 
(latency, T). The Ist and Sth REM periods were 
distinguishable from the others: the Ist was character- 
ized by small values of D, N, and F, while the 5th, whose 
length was always variable, had high N and F values. 
Spearman's rank correlation coefficients, calculated for 
N, D, and F as functions of REM period ranks, were 
highly significant. A significant relationship was also 
found between the log of T (calculated in minutes from 
the beginning of the Ist Stage 2 period) and the log of N 
and D. The multiple correlation coefficient for N, D, and 
T indicated that 95% of the variance of N was due to the 
relationship between N and D. Data indicate that the N 
and D characteristics of a given REM period depend 
mostly on what precedes it since they are determined by 
its rank and latency, with rank appearing to be the most 
important factor. The temporal development of the 2 
components is different: the D increases more quickly 
than the N. (French summary) (19 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

4556. Brandsma, Jeffrey M. (U. Kentucky, Medical 
School) Effects of personality and placebo-instructional 
sets on psychophysiological responding. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 

8-79. 

4557. Bridges, P. K. (Brook General Hosp., Regional 
Neurosurgical Centre, London, England) Recent physio- 
logical studies of stress and anxiety in man. Biological 
Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 95-1 12.— Considers that 
the general methods of physiological investigation into 
emotional states usually involve the observation of 
emotionally aroused Ss with the physiological effects 
being compared to controls. A further functional 
dimension may be studied when differences are sought 
between responses of patients with pathological affective 
conditions as compared with normal individuals. Experi- 
mental and theoretical problems involved in these 
strategies (which appear deceptively straightforward) are 
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discussed, along with a review of recent studies. (6 p ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4558. Březinová, Vlasta. (Royal Edinburgh Hosp., 
Sleep Lab., Scotland) Sleep cycle content and sleep 
cycle duration. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neuro- 
physiology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 36(3), 275-282.—Recorded 
sleep on 10 nights in each of 7 older Ss (mean age 55) 
and 9 younger normal Ss (mean age 22), including the 
duration of the NREM-REM sleep cycles. In the older 
group an intra-S comparison was made between the 
mean duration of cycles interrupted by 1 period of 
spontaneous wakefulness, within the NREM stage, and 
the duration of intact cycles. The interrupted cycles were 
on average 20 min longer than the intact ones, despite 
the mean duration of intervening wakefulness being only 
10 min. In the younger group an intra-S comparison was 
made between the mean duration of intact cycles ranked 
as containing high and low amounts of Stages 3 + 4, 
REM and the summed amount of stages 
3 + 4 + REM. The cycles containing higher amounts 
of Stages, 3 + 4, REM, and of 3 + 4 + REM were 
on average 9, 18, and 18 min longer. The effect of cycle 
content on cycle duration was most manifest for the Ist 
cycle, and least for the 3rd cycle of the night. Results 
demonstrate that while the average cycle is about 90 min, 
individual cycles are very variable. The contents of a 
cycle influence its duration, and the onset of the REM 
period is not a strictly time-locked phenomenon. (French 
summary) (26 ref)—Journal summary. 

4559. Craig, Kenneth D. & Neidermayer, H (U. 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Autonomic 
correlates of pain thresholds influenced by social 
modeling. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 29(2), 246-252.—Examined autonomic 
measures (skin conductance and heart rate) in 40 male 
undergraduates whose pain thresholds—willingness to 
accept high levels of shock and expressions of distress 
—were influenced by exposing them to models who 
simulated different levels of discomfort and pain 
susceptibility, ostensibly in response to the same shocks 
the Ss were accepting. Ss exposed to tolerant models 
accepted substantially more shock than those observing 
an intolerant model, no model, or a control model. Skin 
conductance and heart rate measures did not permit 
differentiation of the groups. Using the autonomic 
measures as indexes of subjective discomfort, it appears 
that exposure to the models permitted acceptance of high 
levels of shock without more discomfort than that 
observed in those accepting low levels of shock.—Journal 
abstract. r 

4560. de Lannoy, Jacques & Feyereisen, Pierre. (U. 
Louvain, Faculty of Psychology, Belgium) [An analysis 
of displacement activities in people.] (Fren) Journal de 
Psychologie Normale et Pathologique, 1973(JuD, No. 3, 
289-305.—Studied displacement activities, which were 
defined as movements that, in certain situations, do not 
seem to fulfill functions in harmony with the observed 
behavior. Ss were 15 Belgian university students ob- 
served during a lecture course. Dimensions noted were 
such activities as listening, writing, talking, and body 
movements. It was found that, in general, there was a 
functional significance when attitudes and behavior were 
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nalyzed with regard to the principal biological functions 
hich caused these behaviors. (20 ref}—L. A. Ostlund. 

4561. Feinberg, Irwin. (Veterans Administration 
Iosp., San Francisco, Calif.) Some observations on the 
liability of REM variables. Psychophysiology, 1974(Jan), 
‘ol. 11(1), 68-72.—Notes that previous reports on 
iternight reliability of sleep stage percentages have not 
ontrolled for total sleep time (TST). In the present study 
"ith 38 normal Ss, with TST held constant with either of 
methods, REM as well as NREM variables showed 
ignificant internight correlation coefficients. Reliability 
cross nights for REM activity is reported here for the 
st time and found to be highly significant—Journal 
bstract. 

4562. Fernstrom, John D. & Wurtman, Richard J. 
Nutrition and the brain. Scientific American, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 230(2) 84-91.—Following a carbohydrate-rich 
neal, there is an increase in the rate at which the brain 
synthesizes the neurotransmitter serotonin. Research is 
lescribed which suggests that synthesis of serotonin 
reflects the ratio of tryptophan to other amino acids in 
the bloodstream. A carbohydrate-rich diet will raise that 
ratio, while a protein-rich diet will lower it, although the 
reason is not yet clear. The possible role of serotoninerg- 
ic neurons is discussed.— P. Tolin. 

4563. Fuortes, M. G. (National Inst. of Neurological 
Disease & Stroke, Lab. of Neurophysiology, Bethesda, 
Md.) Responses of photoreceptors. Journal of Psychiat- 
ric Research, 1971(Aug), Vol. 8(3-4), 289-300.—De- 
scribes the properties of the responses produced by light 
in photoreceptor cells. Light is absorbed by molecules 
which are contained in the membrane of the specialized 
regions of photoreceptor cells and absorption instantane- 
ously alters the structure of these molecules. Linear and 
nonlinear models of the intermediary events between 
illumination and response are discussed. Light adapta- 
tion decreases sensitivity while it increases temporal 
resolution. Experiments with Limulus show that as 

temperature is decreased the response becomes smaller 
and smaller. It is concluded that the view that visual 
responses are brought about by a sequence of chemical 
actions is in agreement with the experimental results. (19 
ref)—R. S. Albin. 

4564. Furedy, John J. & Schiffman L 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada) tnterrelationshine bota 
human classical differential electrodermal conditioning, 


orienting reaction, responsivity, and awareness of 7 


Stimulus contingencies. Psychoph 'siolo; 1 

Vol. 11(1), 58-67 Examined GE OR) 
and cognitive (awareness) interpretations of differential 
electrodermal conditioning (DEC). Correlation analyses 
were performed on the data obtained from 3 DEC 
experiments (n = 32, 40, and 32 undergraduates, 
respectively) which together provided variations in 
CS-UCS interval and the sensitivity of the awareness 
measure of subjective contingency (SC). Results clearl 
disconfirmed the cognitive interpretation, since SC was 
not correlated either with DEC or with OR in any of the 
experiments. The OR interpretations received some 
Support, but could handle the following aspects of the 
results only with difficulty: (a) some significant correla- 
ions of responsivity with DEC, (b) the fact that the 
apparently large OR-DEC correlations were reduced 
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when statistical control was imposed for the influence of 
consistent individual differences in responding to the 
stimuli before any conditioning had taken place, and (c) 
the fact that when these individual differences were not 
significantly present the OR-DEC correlation was also 
not significant. It is noted that a stimulus-response, 
contiguity-reinforcement account of DEC (an account 
which differs from the cognitive and OR interpretations) 
is supported. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4565. Ginsberg, Stanley & Furedy, John J. (Trent U., 
Peterborough, Ontario, Canada) Stimulus repetition, 
change, and assessments of sensitivities of and rela- 
tionships among an electrodermal and two plethysmo- 
graphic components of the orienting reaction. Psycho- 
physiology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 35-43.— Presented 20 
undergraduates with 15 300-msec tones (for 1 of the Ss) 
or lights (for the remaining Ss) followed by a change trial 
to the other modality. There was highly reliable 
habituation in the electrodermal skin resistance response 
(SRR) and the plethysmographic pulse volume (PV) but 
no clear habituation in the plethysmographic blood 
volume (BV). Change produced reliable increases in all 3 
orienting-reaction (OR) components. Application of 
signal-dectection methods showed SRR to be a more 
sensitive index of both initial OR and OR to change than 
either PV or BV, which were not different. Neither PV 
nor BV were correlated with SRR, but the BV-PV 
correlations were significant, and, when corrected for 
attenuation, approximated +.75. The problem of why 
the plethysmographic OR components sometimes habi- 
tuate to stimulus repetition and sometimes do not is 
discussed, but it is concluded that while some possible 
explanations have been eliminated by the present results, 
the problem itself still awaits solution. (21 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4566. Goodyear, M. D. (Monash U., Clayton, Victori- 
à, Australia) Stress, adrenocortical activity and sleep 
habits. Ergonomics, 1973(Sep), Vol. 16(5), 679-681.—In- 
creased activity in the adrenal cortex has long been 
noted as a component of a nonspecific reaction to stress. 
Levels of adrenocortical steroid excretion were studied in 
42 medical students and related to MMPI and sleep 
patterns. Data indicate that 11-hydroxycorticosteroid 
excretion was related to individual differences in the 
ability to cope with everyday life, and sleep patterns also 
seemed to reflect this quality. It is suggested that the way 
a person sleeps may, therefore, be a useful indication of 
Stress. (French & German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

4567. Hurvich, Leo M. & Jameson, Dorothea. (U. 
Pennsylvania) Opponent processes as a model of neural 
organization. American Psychologist, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
29(2), 88-102.—The basic Principles of opposition and 
equilibria emerge clearly in the phenomena and data of 
ar vision, and form the basis of models to account for 
fan human color perceptions and psychophysical data. 

creasingly, the same principles have become equally 
SE in detailed analyses of the neurophysiology of 

€ visual system in animal preparations, thus making 
Possible a fruitful interrelation between human-perceptu- 
al and neurophysiological issues and findings. By 
extending the opponent-process model of color vision to 
d Opponent spatial interactions, it is shown that 
Phenomena as diverse as contrast and constancy are 
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both consistent outcomes. The seemingly contradictory 
phenomena of reverse contrast (assimilation) yield to an 
analysis of the opponent spatial organization as revealed 
by electrophysiological data on receptive fields. Differ- 
ent perceptual outcomes (i.e., contrast vs assimilation) 
are shown to be very strongly dependent on the 
dimensions of both the pattern of stimulation on the 
retina and the retinal receptive field sizes relative to that 
pattern. It is suggested that the concepts of opposition 
and equilibria may provide the most useful key to the 
behavior of the nervous system. (47 ref)—Author 
abstract. 

4568. Irimoto, Takashi. (U. Tokyo, Faculty of Science, 
Japan) Daily space use patterns of male breath-hold 
abalone divers. Journal of Human Ergology, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 2(1), 5974.— Studied the breath-hold diving activity 
of 22 male abalone divers of Kawaguchi, Japan, with 
special reference to the man-environment relationship. 
The daily patterns of space use in diving are described 
from direct observation and participation. Ss' activity at 
sea consisted of traveling to locate a diving area, diving 
and gathering, and resting in the boat. Diving rate was 
fairly constant during the day, but the use of diving 
space by different Ss varied widely. There was a strong 
relationship between age and depth of dives: only Ss 
30-49 yrs old used the deepest and most distant zone, 
which was always exploited in the latter part of the daily 
diving time. The size of catches also showed large 
differences among Ss. Those more than 50 yrs old were 
lower in the number of days spent diving and in the 
mean size of catches per day. The adjustment by Ss to 
different diving depths seemed to be facilitated by 
variations in their use of tools, suggesting the importance 
of behavioral adjustment in man-environment relation- 
ships.—Journal abstract. 

4569. Karacan, Ismet, et al. (U. Florida) The effect of 
acute fasting on sleep and the sleep-growth hormone 
response. Psychosomatics, 1973(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 33-37. 
— Reports results of a study indicating that acute fasting 
enhances Stage 4 sleep in young adult males if sleep is 
undisturbed. The finding that fasting enhances sleep 
human growth hormone release was confirmed, particu- 
larly in subjects exhibiting responses greater than 5 
ng/ml under baseline sleep conditions. While a relation- 
ship between sleep, human growth hormone response, 
and Stage 4 sleep does exist, changes in them can be 
disassociated. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4570. Klorman, Rafael. (U. Rochester) Habituation of 
fear: Effects of intensity and stimulus order. Psychophy- 
siology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 15-26.—Investigated the 
skin conductance, heart rate, and fear ratings, to 
repeated presentations of seascape and snake films, of 45 
female undergraduates who had high scores on the Fear 
Survey Schedule and the Snake Questionnaire. The films 
sampled 3 levels of fear intensity and were displayed in 
ascending, descending, or nonsystematic orders; addi- 
tional Ss viewed only high-fear material. A linear 
relationship with fear intensity emerged for fear ratings 
but not for physiological measures. Differences found 
between orders in patterns of habituation were concor- 
dant for cardiac rate and fear ratings; relative to the 
other orders, the ascending sequence habituated less and 
displayed sensitization to material of higher fear levels. 
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In all orders, there was marked habituation of physiolog- 
ical responses, especially in the Ist session. The possible 
role of adaptation level and implications of the data for 
desensitization and flooding were noted. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4571. Langford, G. W.; Meddis, R. & Pearson, A. J. 
(Bedford Coll., U. London, England) Awakening latency 
from sleep for meaningful and non-meaningful stimuli. 
Psychophysiology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 1-5.—Used 
personally significant and nonsignificant low intensity 
sound stimuli to determine awakening latencies from 
REM and Stage 2 sleep. Latency was measured from 
stimulus onset to the sleeper’s own acknowledgement of 
waking and to alpha rhythm onset. Both stimuli were 
presented twice, once in each sleep stage, to 8 college 
students. Voluntary response latencies in REM were 
shorter than in Stage 2(p < .025), but no difference was 
found for the latency of alpha rhythm onset. The 
personally significant stimulus, however, caused a 
significantly shorter awakening latency using both 
criteria, Results suggest that perceptual thresholds are 
low in both REM and Stage 2 sleep, but that the ability 
or willingness to organize a response is greater in REM 
sleep.—Journal abstract. 

4572. Leibrecht, Bruce C. & Kemmerer, William S. 
(U.S. Army Medical Research Lab., Experimental 
Psychology Div., Fort Knox, Ky.) Varieties of habitua- 
tion in the chinchilla (Chinchilla langera). Journal d 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
86(1), 124-132.—Examined multiple behaviors in 12 
adult female chinchillas. Basal respiration and struggle 
activity during conditions of physical restraint, and 
head-shake responses (HSRs) elicited by a stream of air 
directed in the ear, all exhibited within-session decre- 
ment which recovered only partially within 24 hr. 
Complete recovery of the habituated HSR and basal 
respiration required more than 4 days. Potentiation of 
habituation occurred for struggle activity only. Neither 
transfer of habituation nor dishabituation, examined 
with the HSR only, was obtained. Differential sensitivity 
to concurrent stimulation was found between the various 
response systems. In addition, rates of habituation 
among response systems were uncorrelated. The com- 
bined results support a multiprocess interpretation of 
habituatory response decrement.—Journal abstract. 

4573. Levenson, Robert W. (Vanderbilt U.) Automat- 
ed system for direct measurement and feedback of total 
respiratory resistance by the forced oscillation tech- 
nique. Psychophysiology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 86-90. 
— Describes a system which uses a polygraph and digital 
computer to filter and quantify the pressure and flow 
outputs of a forced oscillatory device to determine 
respiratory resistance. Functional descriptions of the 
complete hardware system and of the computer software 


are included. 7 
4574. n, R. K. (U. Sydney, School of Public 


Health & Tropical Medicine, New South Wales, Austra- 
lia) Thermal stress and thermal comfort. Ergonomics, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 16(5), 611-622.—Discusses the factors 
which determine the level of heat stress and the 
difficulties inherent in its measurement. The degree of 
thermal comfort or discomfort is shown to be a useful 
measure of thermal stress, and methods for the determi- 
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nation of the preferred temperature are described. 
Objective measures of heat stress (e.g., its interference 
with sleep and its effect on mortality in the aged) are 
shown to agree with the subjective measure of thermal 
comfort. Means for the mitigation of heat stress in hot 
climates are outlined. (French & German summaries) (20 
ref)—Journal abstract. 
4575. Mason, John W. (Walter Reed Army Inst. of 
Research, Medical Center, Washington, D.C.) A re- 
evaluation of the concept of ‘‘non-specificity” in stress 
theory. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 197\(Aug), Vol. 
8(3-4), 323-333.— Discusses H. Selye's stress theory of 
1956 which conceives of a wide variety of apparently 
different noxious stimuli as evocative of increased 
adrenal cortical activity. Crucial to this theory is the 
nonspecificity of physiological response and change 
produced by stressors (e.g., trauma, burns, and heat). 
The appropriateness of the nonspecificity approach in 
describing endocrine regulation is questioned, particular- 
ly the implications of the general conclusion that 
psychological stimuli are among the most potent of all 
stimuli affecting the pituitary-adrenal cortical system. In 
experiments studying the endocrine response of monkeys 
to fasting, muscular exercise, and heat, it was found that 
psychological and physical variables are easily con- 
founded in determinations of the cause of the stress- 
induced effect. It is proposed that the primary mediator 
underlying the pituitary-adrenal cortex response to 
stressors may be the psychological apparatus involved in 
emotional or arousal reactions to threat or unpleasant 
factors in the life situation as a whole.—R. S. Albin. 
4576. Matus, Irwin. (National Jewish Hosp., Denver, 
Colo.) Select personality variables and tension in two 
muscle groups. Psychophysiology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 
91.—Investigated the relationship between personality 
and resting EMG levels at frontalis and extensor muscle 
sites in 32 male college students. Ss completed the 
extraversion-introversion scale of the Maudsley Person- 
ality Inventory and the Institute for Personality and 
Ability Testing exvia-invia items; were tested on a rod- 
and-frame, tilting chair paradigm; and were given 
biofeedback from relaxed EMG recordings. Results 
show that resting frontalis EMG levels correlated 
significantly with exvia-invia and extraversion-introver- 
sion factors and that extensor levels correlated signifi- 
cantly with rod-and-frame data (p < .05 for all). It is 
j suggested that psychological and physiological relation- 
ships may be specific rather than global.—B. McLean. 
4577. McFarland, Richard A. & Coombs, Richard. 
(California State U., Fullerton) Anxiety and feedback as 
factors in operant heart rate control. Psychophysiology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 53-57.—Selected 33 undergradu- 
ates on the basis of their Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale 
Scores and assigned them equally to low anxiety (LA), 
medium anxiety (MA), and high anxiety (HA) groups. 
The study was then carried out to determine the 
relationships between manifest anxiety, amount of 
feedback, and heart rate (HR) control. Each S attempted 
to synchronize his HR with a series of clicks so that each 
heartbeat (R wave) would occur within .2 sec after a 
Click. Each S was tested alternately with nonaugmented 
biofeedback (NAF) and with visually augmented feed- 
back (AF) during several test periods. Overall, Ss 
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produced a significantly higher than chance percentage 
of heartbeats in the .2-sec interval in spite of the fact that 
HA Ss had a negative mean HR control score. MA Ss 
mean score was significantly higher than that of the HA 
Ss. Different physiological characteristics were signifi- 
cantly correlated with successful HR control depending 
upon which anxiety group S was in. No significant 
difference was found between NAF and AF conditions. 
—Journal abstract. 

4578. Pfeifer, W. Dean & Davis, Lawrence C. 
(Norwich Hosp. Abraham Ribicoff Research Center, 
Conn.) Effect of handling in infancy on responsiveness 
of adrenal tyrosine hydroxylase in maturity. Behavioral 
Biology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 10(2) 239-245.—Subjected 
Purdue-Wistar female rats that had been handled in 
infancy or left undisturbed to electric footshock at 90 
days of age; the levels of adrenal tyrosine hydroxylase 
were then determined. Handled Ss had lower basal levels 
of adrenal tyrosine hydroxylase activity but showed 
greater activity following acute stress. The nonhandled 
Ss had greater enzyme activity prior to stress and also 
following prolonged stress. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4579. Schmidt, Katalin; Rose, Susan A. & Bridger, 
Wagner H. (Albert Einstein Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva 
U.) The law of initial value and neonatal sleep states. 
Psychophysiology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 44-52.—Investi- 
gated the applicability of the Law of Initial Value (LIV) 
for heart rate (HR) responses evoked by a nociceptive 
stimulus in neonatal sleep states. 10 female infants were 
tested during Quiet and Active Sleep (QS, AS). In 
concordance with the LIV there was a significant inverse 
correlation for all Ss in AS between HR change and 
prestimulus HR values. In QS, which had a small 
prestimulus HR range, this relationship was significant 
only for some Ss. Equating for prestimulus HR values, 
no significant difference existed in the magnitude of 
average HR response in AS vs QS. It is concluded that 
for nociceptive stimuli the initial HR value is a better 
predictor than the behavioral sleep state of the magni- 
tude of HR response. It is suggested that the LIV 
depends largely on the modality and strength of the 
stimulus and the width of the prestimulus HR range. (20 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

4580. Sii D. Dwayne. (Texas Christian U., Inst. 
of Behavioral Research) Relaxation and biofeedback 
training using finger pulse volume. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 41. 

4581. Stern, Robert M. & Pavloski, Raymond P. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Operant conditioning of vaso- 
constriction: A verification. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 102(2), 330-332.— Investigat- 
ed possible cognitive mediators and the role of reinforce- 
ment for noncontingent control groups in the operant 
conditioning of vasoconstriction. In 2 separate experi- 
ments significant differences were found between 30 
experimental undergraduate Ss and 60 yoked controls, /4 
of whom received reinforcement identical in time and 
number to a given experimental S and V of whom 
received the same number of reinforcements per minute, 
but who were never reinforced when they were vasocon- 
stricting. Postsession questionnaire data reveal signifi- 
cant group differences in explanations of the response 
reinforcement contingencies.—Journal abstract. 
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4582. Stern, Robert M. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Ear lobe photoplethysmography. Psychophysiology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 11(1) 73-75.—Psychological stimuli 
presented to 45 Ss caused very little change in ear-lobe 
pulse volume. It is suggested, therefore, that ear-lobe 
plethysmography is an excellent source of signal for 
triggering a cardiotachometer when an EKG is not 
desired or possible, but that the ear lobe is not 
appropriate place to record vasomotor reactivity. 

4583. Tsuang, Ming T. & Tolmach, L. J. (U. Iowa, 
Medical School) Lack of effect of schizophrenic sera on 
growth of human Hela cells. Biological Psychiatry, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 17-22.—Studied the ability of sera 
from schizophrenic patients to support the growth of 
human HeLa S3 cells in F-10 nutrient medium. The 
plating efficiency was determined, and semiquantitative 
measurement was made of the rate of cell growth for up 
to 3 days after plating. Sera from 5 20-45 yr old 
schizophrenics and 5 25-44 yr old normals were tested. 4 
different serum combinations were examined to test for 
both a deficiency of serum components necessary for 
growth and the presence of cytotoxic substances. Results 
show no significant difference in effect on cell growth 
rate or plating efficiency between schizophrenic and 
normal sera.—Journal abstract. 

4584. Williams, Harold L. (U. Oklahoma, Medical 
Center, Oklahoma City) The new biology of sleep. 
Journal of Psychiatric Research, 1971(Aug), Vol. 8(3-4), 
445-478.—Summarizes some work based on the view 
that sleep is an active function of the brain, composed of 
at least 2 states which are controlled by different but 
linked neurochemical systems and temporally programed 
in a relatively predictable sequence. It is now evident 
that there are structures in the lower pons and medulla 
that are capable of synchronizing cortical rhythms and 
inducing or sustaining behavioral sleep. There are 2 great 
systems of sleep, REM and NREM which, although 
sequentially linked, are triggered and sustained by 
different neural mechanisms. A biological need exists for 
both REM and NREM sleep although the role of the 
catecholamines, especially norepinephrine, in the control 
of REM sleep in unclear. Serotonin is currently the most 
popular candidate for a hypnogenic substance. Data 
from chicks, rats, rabbits, cats, and humans indicate that 
its depletion is correlated with insomnia and its prolifera- 
tion with sedation and sleep. Reserpine interferes with 
the storage of the biogenic amines and depletes the brain 
of both serotonin and the catecholamines. (106 ref) —A. 
S. Albin. 

4585. Wilson, Ronald S. (U. Louisville, Medical 
School, Child Development Unit) CARDIVAR: The 
statistical analysis of heart rate data. Psychophysiology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 76-85.—Illustrates 7 of 11 statisti- 
cal programs which use analysis of variance and trend 
analysis to isolate the components of polyphasic heart 
rate response data. Systematic changes Over. trials in 
shape and phasing of response curves and differences 
between groups in size of trend components can be 
determined by the analysis. (16 ref) T 

4586. Woods, Stephen C.; Decke, Elisabeth & Vasselli, 
Joseph R. (U. Washington) Metabolic hormones and 
regulation of body weight. Psychological Review, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 81(1), 26-43.—Presents a new theory of 
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the regulation of body weight by mammals. It assumes 
that one of the major methods by which the amount of 
fat in the body is controlled is via changes in the relative 
amounts of the 2 hormones, insulin and growth hor- 
mone. It assumes further that the ratio of the amounts of 
these 2 hormones that are present is determined by the 
hypothalamus. Specifically, when the ratio is increased, 
body weight increases and vice versa. If body weight is 
out of alignment with the ratio, the animal alters the 
amount of food it consumes per day until the 2 agree. 
Data dealing with all aspects of the theory are discussed. 
(5% p ref)—Journal abstract. 

4587. Wright, Peter & Crow, Rosemary A. (U. 
Edinburgh, Scotland) Menstrual cycle: Effect on sweet- 
ness preferences in women. Hormones & Behavior, 1973 
(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 387-391.—Investigated whether affec- 
tive measures of taste change over the course of the 
menstrual cycle, and whether such changes are related to 
appetite or to weight gains. Results show that variations 
in how pleasant sugar solutions are, as rated by 94 naive, 
nonobese women volunteers, occurred at different stages 
of the menstrual cycle. Following a glucose meal sweet 
solutions became less pleasant, but this shift was slower 
at the time of ovulation. The significance of these 
changes is discussed. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Genetics 


4588. Broadhurst, P. L.; Fulker, D. W. & Wilcock, 
John. (U. Birmingham, England) Behavioral genetics. 
Annual Review of Psychology, 1974, Vol. 25, 389-415. 
— Presents a review of the ieraiure from 1969 to 1973 
on gene analysis, selection, alcohol preferences, strain 
differences, and. genotype-environment interactions in 
animals, and genetic influences on cognitive abilities, 
mental retardation, and personality in humans. Metho- 
dological developments are briefly considered. (283 ref) 

4589. Chakraborty, Ranajit. (U. Texas, Center for 
Demographic & Population Genetics, Houston) Isolate 
mixture and random mating. Behavior Genetics, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 4(1), 91-95.—Suggests that under some 
conditions, a heterogeneous mixture of random mating 
isolates cannot be distinguished from a homogeneous 
random mating population. Knowledge of the homo- 
geneity of the population is imperative before the 
assumption of mixia can be invoked. With usual 
sample size the natural level of deviations from panmixia 
is difficult to detect. 

4590. Crabbe, John C. & Alpern, Herbert P. (U. 
Colorado, Inst. for Behavioral Genetics) A comprehen- 
sive analysis of single-trial and criterion maze learning 
in three inbred strains of mice. Behavioral Biology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 9(6), 681-693.—Employed a 6-unit 
appetitively motivated, brightness discrimination maze 
to examine the learning of 16 males and 16 females of 
each of 3 inbred strains of mice (A/J, C57BL/6J, 
DBA/2J). Error measures indexed memory for the maze 
habit, while latency measures also indexed performance 
factors unrelated to memory. Strain differences were 
found with respect to latency but not error measures. 
Results indicate an essential similarity in the memory 
capabilities of these strains for the task employed. It 1s 
concluded that this task would be appropriate for studies 
of memory functioning in mice that desire to manipulate 
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both physiological and genetic variables. (37 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4591. Friedmann, Joyce K. (U. California, Irvine) A 
diallel analysis of the genetic underpinnings of mouse 
sleep. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 12(2), 
169-175.—5 young adult males of each of the BALB/cJ, 
C57BL/6J, A/J, and AKR/J mouse strains and of 12 
crossbred offspring groups were chronically implanted 
with cortical, hippocampal, and nuchal electrodes and 
recorded for 24 hrs. Significant genetic differences were 
found in total sleep, total paradoxical sleep, number of 
short sleep episodes, number of long sleep episodes, and 
diurnal ratio of total sleep Oe, some parent strains 
reliably produced increases in these parameters in 
hybrids, whereas others produced decreases. Paradoxical 
sleep, the number of long and short sleep episodes, and 
the diurnal ratio of total sleep showed overdominance 
(i.e., hybrid amounts exceeded those of both parents), 
suggesting that the overall fitness of the mouse in its wild 
base population was augmented by a selection for more 
total sleep, less fragmentation, more even distribution of 
sleep, and less paradoxical sleep. (20 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4592. Fuller, John L. & Herman, Barbara H. (State U. 
New York, Binghamton) Effect of genotype and prac- 
tice upon behavioral development in mice. Developmen- 
tal Psychobiology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 21-30.—Observed 
psychomotor development from birth to 18 days in the 
offspring of 3 lines of mice derived from an 8-way cross 
of 8 strains. The 3 lines were selectively bred for high 
(H), medium (M), and low (L) brain weight in relation to 
body weight. Litters were cut to 8 at birth and half were 
randomly assigned to a practiced group tested daily; the 
remaining 4 were assigned to a nonpracticed group and 
were tested only on the selected tests on the day at which 
their littermates met a predesignated criterion. Signifi- 
cant differences between lines were found in open field 
activity, balancing on a rotorod, age of eye-opening, and 
edge avoidance. The H-line was generally more ad- 
vanced than either M or L. On some measures (e.g. 
righting), no strain variation was found. The effects of 
practice were usually significant, but did not eliminate 
strain differences. Results indicate that genes affecting 
the rate and amount of normal brain growth also 
influence behavioral development—Journal abstract. — 
4593. Hyde, Janet S. (Bowling Green State U.) 
Cer i learning ability in mice: A diallel-environ- 
mental analysis. Journal of Comparative & Physiologi 
Psychology, 1974an), Vol. 86(1), 116-123. -Raised 189 
male mice from 4 inbred strains and their F, hybrid 
crosses under either standard laboratory conditions or 
mildly stressful conditions. Subsequent performance in 
appetitive T-maze and water-escape learning was ana- 
lyzed by quantitative genetic methods. The T-maze time 
Scores and water-escape times showed large additive 
genetic and nonadditive genetic components. Environ- 
mental stress had a marginally significant effect only on 
water-escape times, and there was no indication of a 
Genotype x Environment interaction. Both heterosis 
and developmental homeostasis were found on water- 
escape times. Genetic correlations were high between the 
2 T-maze measures (time and errors), which in turn 
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showed lower correlations with water-escape times. (21 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

4594. Jensen, Arthur R. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Kinship correlations reported by Sir Cyril Burt. Behavior 
Genetics, 1974(Mar), Vol. 4(1), 1-28.— Presents all the 
kinship correlations (and their sample sizes) reported 
over a period of 30 yrs by C. Burt in tabular form. Burt's 
statistical methods and the procedures for testing and 
obtaining “final assessments" of mental ability are fully 
described, and the final assessments of 53 monozygotic 
twins reared apart are given in full. (31 ref) 

4595. Klein, Thomas W.; DeFries, J. C. & Finkbeiner, 
Carl T. (U. California, Davis) Heritability and genetic 
correlation: Standard errors of estimates and sample 
size. Behavior Genetics, 1973(Dec), Vol. 3(4), 355-364. 
— Tabulated standard errors of heritability as estimated 
by 4 different methodologies (regression of offspring on 
midparent values, regression of offspring on single- 
parent values, intraclass correlation of full sibs, and 
intraclass correlation of half sibs). Standard errors of the 
genetic correlation (correlation between additive genetic 
values for two characters on the same individuals in a 
population) as estimated by analogous methods are also 
presented. These tables suggest that quantitative genetic 
analyses, including studies of the genetic correlation 
among characters, should not be undertaken unless 
resources are available which would allow the testing of 
at least 400 families of 4 members each.—Journal 
abstract. 

4596. Manosevitz, Martin; Hurt, Stephen W.; Ploeger, 
Floyd D. & Plomin, Robert. (U. Texas, Austin) Reins- 
tatement in mice. Psychological Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
33(3), 867-877.—Reports 3 experiments on the reinstate- 
ment effect using inbred mice strains. In each experi- 
ment, there were 4 treatment groups: early shock- 
reinstatement shock, early shock, reinstatement shock, 
and no shock. In Exp I, Ss were 52 DBA/2J mice; in Exp 
II, Ss were 52 DBA/2J and 49 C57BL/6J mice; and in 
Exp III, Ss were 40 DBA/2J, 40 C57BL/6J, and 40 A/J 
mice. Significant main effects due to strain, early 
experience, and reinstatement were obtained. Orthogo- 
nal comparisons showed that groups which received 
some electric shocks in early experience, reinstatement 
experience, or both, significantly preferred the white 
nonshocked side of the box. There was some evidence 
supporting the reinstatement principle. It is suggested 
that, in future studies, special attention be given to 
organismic and apparatus variables.—Journal abstract. 

4597. Reznikoff, Marvin; Domino, George; Bridges, 
Carolyn & Honeyman, Merton. (Fordham U.) Creative 
abilities in identical and fraternal twins. Behavior 
Genetics, 1973(Dec), Vol. 3(4), 365-377.— Selected 117 
pairs of 13-19 yr old twins (28 pairs of identical males, 19 
m of fraternal males, 35 pairs of identical females, and 
S Pairs of fraternal females). A battery of 10 creativity 
ests, including 5 developed by J. P. Guilford, and the 
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on the various tests, there were few statistically signifi- 
cant results. Intercorrelations between the 11 tests 
compared 2 at a time revealed higher correlations in the 
monozygotic group, indicating a somewhat more consist- 
ent performance from test to test. The overall results, 
however, fail to provide convincing evidence of a genetic 
component in creativity. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4598. Schwartz, M. & Schwartz, J. (State U. New 
York, Stony Brook) Evidence against a genetical 
component to performance on IQ tests. Nature, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 248(5443), 84-85.—Discusses S. Scarr- 
Salapatek’s (see PA, Vol 48:10883) study which provides 
important evidence against the heritability of IQ per- 
formance. The upper limit of heritability found by Scarr- 
Salapatek was 15+/-16%. Zero heritability of IQ 
performance signifies that all individuals in the popula- 
tion have the same genetic potential for expression of 
this trait. Other studies using identical-fraternal twin 
comparisons to derive higher limits do not consider the 
similar treatment frequently accorded identical twins. 
Similarity between separated identical twins may not 
mean an 80% heritability of IQ but may be accounted for 
by highly correlated placement with little or no genetical 
component, as in J. L. Jinks and D. W. Fulker's (see PA, 
Vol 44:12082) research. It is concluded from evaluation 
of these studies that Scarr-Salapatek's estimation of IQ 
heritability may be too high.—R. S. Albin. 

4599. Stockton, Michael D. & Whitney, Glayde. 
(Florida State U.) Effects of genotype, sugar, and 
concentration on sugar preference of laboratory mice 
(Mus musculus). Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 86(1), 62-68.— Tested each of 
5 genotypes of mice (N = 160 individuals) in a 2-bottle 
(water vs sugar solution) preference test with 5 concen- 
trations of glucose and sucrose. Results are compared to 
sugar-preference data from other rodent species and to 
saccharin-preference data from the same genotypes of 
mice. Heritability varied with concentration and sugar 
from essentially zero to about .52. Differences in 
preference among conspecific Ss were great enough to 
cast doubt on typological descriptions of species-specific 
sugar preference. It is suggested that, since sugar and 
saccharin preference covary across strains, isogenic mice 
might be useful for investigations of physiological 
mechanisms mediating preference for sweets. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4600. Tyler, Patrick A. (Indiana U. Northwest, Gary) 
Genotype-dependent consumption of ic saline 
in mice. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Jam), Vol. 10(1), 
113-117.—Investigated the parameters of an interaction 
between genotype and concentration of saline solution 
consumed. 22 male and 24 female mice (C57BL/Ibg, 
BALB/cIbg, and DBA/2Ibg) were tested at each of 6 
different concentrations of saline. The C57BL strain 
increased saline consumption as a function of concentra- 
tion to a peak at 0.3M. The BALB/c strain gradually 
reduced and the DBA/2 strain rapidly reduced the 
amount they drank as the solution became stronger. The 
amount of water consumed following the saline tests was 
an increasing linear function of (prior) saline concentra- 
tion for all strains. Possible explanations of the observed 
interaction are suggested —Journal abstract. 


4601. Wimer, Richard E. (City of Hope National 
Medical Center, Div. of Neurosciences, Duarte, Calif.) 
Dissociation of a phenotypic correlation: Response to 
post-trial etherization and to variation in temporal 
distribution of practice trials. Behavior Genetics, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 3(4), 379-386.—Studied the learning 
performances of 2 strains of mice, BDP/J and SJL/J, 
with massed and distributed trials and the effects of 
etherization on performance of these 2 strains for tasks 
on which they were superior under the distributed- 
practice condition. The possible relation of lack of ether 
facilitation to superior performance under the distribut- 
ed-practice condition was not confirmed. Results are 
discussed in terms of previous findings with DBA/2J and 
C57BL/6J mice.—Journal abstract. 
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4602. Anisman, Hymie & Kokkinidis, Larry. (U. 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Effects of central and 
peripheral adrenergic and cholinergic modification on 
time-dependent processes in avoidance performance. 
Behavioral Biology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 10(2), 161-171.—Fol- 
lowing exposure to signaled inescapable shock (1 ma), 
120 male Wistar rats were tested in a shuttle avoidance 
task at 1 of 3 retention intervals (10 min, 1 hr, or 24 hrs). 
Administration of scopolamine or dextroamphetamine 
eliminated the U-shaped performance function ordinari- 
ly observed over these various retention intervals. In 
contrast, methyl scopolamine and hydroxyamphetamine 
did not affect the time-dependent changes in avoidance 
performance. In Exp II with 90 Ss, septal lesions also 
eliminated the U-shaped function. Results indicate the 
involvement of central adrenergic and cholinergic 
mechanisms in producing time-dependent changes in 
avoidance behavior. (2 p ref)—Journal abstract. 

4603. Babb, T. L.; Mitchell, A. G. & Crandall, P. H. 
(U. California, Center for the Health Sciences, Div. of 
Neurological Survey, Los Angeles) Fastigiobulbar and 
dentatothalamic influences on hippocampal cobalt 
epilepsy in the cat. Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 36(2), 141-154.—Stud- 
ied the modes of influence of the fastigiobulbar and 
dentatothalamic pathways on the Kee by 
electrical stimulation to components of these pathways 
during different stages of cobalt hippocampal epilepsy in 
20 cats. During interictal events (e.g. spiking or slow 
waves) stimulation to fastigial nucleus, n. reticularis 
gigantocellularis, dentate (lateral) nucleus, or ventralis 
lateralis often resulted in prolonged desynchronization 
and interruption of epileptiform activity. During ictus, 
fastigiobulbar stimulation often stopped the seizures in 
the clonic phase, and in 7 of 8 Ss the average seizure 
durations were shorter with ictal stimulation. In 5 of 8 Ss 
interictal stimulation prolonged the average interval. 
Dentatothalamic pan oe uring seizures. appeared to 
either terminate the seizure in the clonic phase or 
prolong the seizure, which it did on the average in ó of 5 
Ss. The phenomenolo; ical results indicate a net inhibito- 
ry influence by the fastigiobulbar pathway and an 
excitatory action by the dentatothalamic path to the 
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ventral hippocampus. However, statistical tests of the 
reliability of these effects suggest that such a model may 
be oversimplified. (French summary) (26 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

4604, Brown, William G.; Mostofsky, David I. & 
Warren, Sue A. (Boston U.) Protein deficiency and 
performance of pigeons on a multiple schedule of 
reinforcement. Developmental Psychobiology, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 7(1), 1-6.—Pigeons reared from 2 pairs of healthy 
homing pigeons were fed on diets of either adequate 
(18%), medium (11%), or low (8%) protein for the Ist 30 
days of life. Ss were then placed on the 18% diet from 30 
days of age until training and testing was begun at 57-63 
days of age. Performance on a multiple fixed-ratio-30 FI- 
60 schedule was measured. The differences in the time 
necessary for the medium and low protein groups to 
stabilize performance were significant. Massed extinc- 
tion trials on the FI schedule were then begun followed 
by a multiple fixed-ratio extinction schedule. Differences 
were again found between the adequate and inadequate 
protein groups in both conditions. Qualitative differ- 
ences between the groups also suggest an analog of 
emotional lability and retardation as a result of protein 
deficiency. —Journal abstract. 

4605. Casarett, Alison P. (New York State Veterinary 
Coll., Cornell U.) Swim-tank measurement of radiation- 
induced behavioral incapacitation. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 731-736.—Describes the use 
of an automated swim tank to identify both the phase of 
early transient incapacitation and permanent complete 
incapacitation which occur after a supralethal pulse of 
mixed neutron and gamma radiation. Ss were 9 male 
Sprague-Dawley rats, 3 of which received no radiation 
and 6 of which were exposed to a 19,700 rad pulse of 
mixed neutron-gamma radiation. Each S received 3 
sessions of 20 training trials each in which swim time was 
recorded for 26 min. All Ss exposed to radiation showed 

marked disorientation during the initial postexposure 
period, rapid recovery, stable performance until incapa- 
citation 2-3 hrs after exposure, and convulsions preced- 
ing death. Results indicate that the automated swim tank 
is suitable for at least 2 measurements of incapacitation 
and has the advantage that training is rapid and 
p is consistent.—Journal abstract. 
. Chow, Kao-Liang & Spear, Peter D. (Stanford 
U., Medical School) Morphological and icd 
effects of visual deprivation on the rabbit visual system. 
Experimental Neurology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 42(2), 429-447. 
—Reared 7 Dutch-belted rabbits with monocular lid- 
suture and trained them on brightness, pattern, and form 
discriminations, Ss learned the tasks as readily with the 
deprived eye as with the normal eye. Single-unit 
recordings were carried out in 9 Ss raised with either 
monocular or binocular lid-suture. Receptive field 
properties of cells in the large monocular segment of the 
visual cortex and in the superior colliculus a peared 
qualitatively normal and the various receptive field types 
were seen in their normal proportions. Quantitative 
histological measurements were made on cells in the 
monocular segment of the dorsal lateral geniculate nuclei 
(LGN) of 7 Ss. Monocular lid-suture for 3-5 mo 
produced no changes in cell size in the dorsal LGN, 
while deprivation for 10-15 mo produced a small (less 


than 10%) but statistically significant reduction in size. 
Monocular enucleation, by contrast, produced a large 
(26.6%) decrease in cell size and total volume of the LGN 
(54.5%). These results and data from studies with rabbits 
and other species with largely crossed visual systems are 
discussed in relation to the hypothesis that the principal 
effects of lid-suture are a consequence of competitive 
interaction between the 2 eyes. (66 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4607. Costall, B. & Naylor, R. J. (U. Bradford, 
Postgraduate School of Studies in Pharmacology, Eng- 
land) On catalepsy and catatonia and the predictability 
of the catalepsy test for neuroleptic activity. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 34(3), 233-241.—Notes that 
peromide and spiroxatrine produce immobility in rats 
which appears to resemble morphine catatonia more 
than haloperidol catalepsy. In an attempt to-differentiate 
the behavioral states termed catalepsy and catatonia, 
haloperidol and morphine were closely compared using 
drug-interaction and brain lesion studies with male 
Sprague-Dawley rats. Atropine abolished or reduced the 
effects of haloperidol, peromide, and spiroxatrine but 
not morphine; morphine and spiroxatrine were similarly 
modified by nalorphine. The spiroxatrine effect was 
completely abolished by atropine and nalorphine com- 
bined. The cholinergic agent RS-86 synergised with 
haloperidol, peromide, and spiroxatrine but not with 
morphine. Lesion of the dopaminergic extrapyramidal 
and/or mesolimbic innervation, of the caudate-putamen, 
globus pallidus, and nucleus amygdaloideus centralis 
each reduced or abolished haloperidol, peromide, and 
spiroxatrine immobility. In contrast, morphine catatonia 
was only partially reduced by ablating the mesolimbic 
input and was potentiated by lesions destroying the 
extrapyramidal/mesolimbic innervation, caudate-puta- 
men, and globus pallidus. Morphine catatonia was more 
Susceptible to inhibition by the amygdaloid lesions than 
the immobility induced by the other agents.—Journal 
abstract. 

4608. Drewett, R. F. (U. Bristol, Medical School, 
England) Oestrous and dioestrous components of the 
ovarian inhibition on hunger in the rat. Animal Behavi- 
our, 1973(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 772-780.—Conducted 4 
experiments with a total of 56 female rats to study the 
effects of estrus and estrogens on food intake. Results 
show that food intake was higher after ovariectomy than 
during the destrous phases of the natural cycle, and that 
it was suppressed by doses of estradiol too low to 
produce cornification of the vaginal smear. There may 
therefore be a tonic inhibition of food intake throughout 
the estrous cycle. The period of maximal sexual 
receptivity during the cycle coincided with the period of 
greatest anorexia, and the loss of receptivity with a 
rebound hyperphagia. (43 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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tasks. The tasks were done under the influence of a 
central nervous system stimulant or depressant or in a 
normal state. Drug-induced changes were observed in 6 
of the 13 measures which were least susceptible to 
conscious control by the Ss. In another experiment Ss 
performed arithmetic operations at a high rate forced 
upon them to the point of eventual failure. A comparison 
of specific and global measures of the Ss’ ability to do 
work showed that the former indicated a decline even 
after a rest period whereas the latter failed to do so. It is 
recommended that only such measures be used to 
establish work capacity as are determined on the basis of 
a functional analysis of the task and are found to be 
specifically related to that task.—£L. Zusne. 

4610. Feder, H. H. & Morin, L. P. (Rutgers State U., 
Inst. of Animal Behavior, Newark) Suppression of 
lordosis in guinea pigs by ethamoxy-triphetol (MER-25) 
given at long intervals (34-46 hr) after estradiol 
benzoate treatment. Hormones & Behavior, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 5(1), 63-71.—Ovariectomized albino Hartley guinea 
pigs (NV = 140) were given estradiol benzoate (EB) 
followed 40 hr later by progesterone (P). Behavioral 
testing commenced | hr after P injection and continued 
at hourly intervals for 8 hr. This treatment activated 
lordosis in almost 100% of the Ss. Administration of the 
antiestrogen MER-25 (75 mg/kg body weight per 
injection) between 2 hr before and 6 hr after EB 
treatment did not cause a significant decline in propor- 
tion of Ss displaying lordosis, but did cause a decrease in 
length of time the lordosis position was held. In contrast, 
lordosis was not shown in 13 of 14 Ss given MER-25 at 2 
hr before and 2 hr after P or in 8 of 10 Ss given MER-25 
simultaneously with and 2 hr after P. Administration of 
supplementary EB at around the time of P injection 
partially alleviated these behavior-blocking effects of 
MER-25. When MER-25 was given 2-6 hr after 
administration of P there was a significant decrease in 
duration of heat. These results suggest that in addition to 
its early "triggering" effects, estrogen has important 
"maintenance" effects which determine the character of 
heat in guinea pigs. Continued presence of estrogen in 
the nervous system may be a requirement for the 
facilitatory actions of P on sexual behavior in guinea 
pigs, but such a requirement may not exist in other 
rodents (e.g., rats). (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4611. Feinberg, Allen. (U. North Carolina, Medical 
School) Effect of treatment-test interval and proferrin 
on X-irradiation-induced saccharin aversion. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 119. 

4612. Ferguson, John H. & Cornblath, David R. (Case 
Western Reserve U., Div. of Neurology) Acetylcholine 
epilepsy: Modification of DC shift in chronically under- 
cut cat cortex. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neuro- 
physiology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 36(2), 113-122.—Made corti- 
cal depth penetrations with DC recording during 
epileptiform activity induced by acetylcholine (Ach) in 
16 cats with undercut suprasylvian gyrus, acute to 82 
days chronic. The epileptiform activity consisted of 
thythmic oscillations (bursts) superimposed on a sudden 
DC shift with periods of electrocorticographic “silence 
(suppression) in between. In acutely undercut prepara- 
tions, the surface DC shift was negative; in the chronic 
Preparations it was positive. The bursts in acute and 


chronic preparations, and the DC shift in chronic 
preparations reversed phase in cortical layers II-III and 
became maximally negative near layer V. The superficial 
positive DC shift in the chronics suggests a supragranu- 
lar inhibitory system in the genesis of Ach-induced 
epileptiform activity. Current density analysis revealed a 
superficial source and deep sink in both acute and 
chronic preparations which had a similar laminar depth 
distribution for both DC shift and burst components. 
Unit analysis would implicate neuronal depolarization in 
deeper layers in the genesis of the deep sink for both the 
DC shift and the bursts. The superficial source may be a 
passive phenomenon. (French summary) (43 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

4613. Geyer, Mark A. & Segal, David S. (U. 
California, San Diego) Shock-induced aggression: Oppo- 
site effects of intraventricularly infused dopamine and 
norepinephrine. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
10(1), 99-104.—Infused saline, dopamine, or norepi- 
nephrine into the lateral ventricles of unrestrained male 
Sprague-Dawley rats via chronically implanted cannulae. 
Immediately after infusion, the amount of shock-induced 
fighting between pairs of Ss was determined. Low doses 
of dopamine increased the number of attacks while 
norepinephrine infusions markedly reduced fighting. 2 
wks after intraventricular injection of 6-hydroxydopa- 
mine, when shock-induced fighting was increased, the 
infusion of norepinephrine, but not dopamine, reduced 
the amount of attack behavior. The possibility is 
discussed that this type of aggressive behavior is 
modulated in part by a balance between dopaminergic 
and noradrenergic systems. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4614. Gianutsos, Gerald, et al. (U. Rhode Island, Coll. 
of Pharmacy) Effect of apomorphine and nigrostriatal 
lesions on aggression and striatal dopamine turnover 
during morphine withdrawal: Evidence for dopaminerg- 
ic supersensitivity in protracted abstinence. Psychophar- 
macologia, 1974, Vol. 341), 37-44.—Found reliable 
aggression in male Long Evans hooded rats which were 
grouped 30 days after undergoing continuous withdrawal 
from morphine. This withdrawal aggression, associated 
with long-lasting effects of morphine dependence, was 
blocked by morphine or lesions of the nigrostriatal 
bundle, but not by lesions of the median forebrain 
bundle, When the nigrostriatal lesioned Ss were treated 
with a small dose of apomorphine, the aggression was 
reinstated. Apomorphine reduced the turnover of dopa- 
mine in the 30-day withdrawn Ss at doses which were 
ineffective in similarly housed nondependent Ss. These 
results suggest that animals undergoing protracted 
morphine abstinence show aggression due to a latent 
dopaminergic supersensitivity, similar to that previously 
reported during acute narcotic withdrawal, (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract. ir. 

4615. Godsen, R. G. & Walters, D. E. (Physiological 
Lab., Cambridge, England) Effects of low-dose X-irradi- 
ation on chromosomal non-disjunction in aged mice. 
Nature, 1974(Mar), Vol. 248(5443), 54-55.— Discusses 
the relationship between chromosomal abnormalities, 
age, and X-irradiation in mice. The conclusion of other 
research that the age of the mouse significantly affects 
the susceptibility of oocytes to irradiation damage is 
criticized. Methodological problems suggest that the 
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differential effect of X-irradiation on young and old 
oocytes is not proven. 

4616. Kato, Motohiro; Ueno, Hideo & Black, Perry. 
(National Inst. of Health, Inst. of Neurological Diseases, 
Lab. of Experimental Neurology, Bethesda, Md.) Re- 
gional cerebral blood flow of the main visual pathways 
during photic stimulation of the retina in intact and 
split-brain monkeys. Experimental Neurology, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 42(1), 65-77.—Found that the visual evoked 
response and the regional cerebral blood flow were 
bilaterally symmetrical in 3 intact rhesus monkeys, while 
the ipsilateral visual evoked response and regional blood 
flow were significantly higher than in the contralateral 
area in split-brain Ss. Findings are considered in terms of 
epilepsy. (15 ref) 

4617. Leathwood, Peter; Bush, Maureen; Berent, Celia 

& Mauron, Jean, (Nestle Products Technical Assistance 
Co., Vevey, Switzerland) Effects of early malnutrition on 
Swiss white mice: Avoidance learning after rearing in 
large litters. Life Sciences, 1974(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 
157-162.—Produced undernourishment in mice by 
rearing them in litters of 20 pups per mother, weaning 
them onto stock diet, and measuring their shuttle-box 
avoidance performance at 2 mo of age. Ss from these 
large litters learned the avoidance response more slowly 
than controls (Ss reared in litters of 5). In Exp II 
avoidance performance was measured after nutritional 
rehabilitation until 2, 4, or 6 mo old. No significant 
improvement was observed in the previously malnour- 
ished Ss. In the controls, performance was high at 2 and 
4 mo but by 6 mo had fallen almost to the same level as 
the test group.—Journal abstract. 

4618. Manning, Aubrey & McGill, Thomas E. (U. 
Edinburgh, Scotland) Neonatal androgen and sexual 
behavior in female house mice. Hormones & Behavior, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 19-31—Conducted a series of 
experiments with a total of 120 female BDF, mice to 
investigate masculine response potential in normal Ss 
and in Ss who had been injected with 100 pg of 
testosterone propionate (TP) on the day of birth. 65% of 
the Ss mounted females in estrus; ovariectomy lowered 
this response potential while injections of TP in adult- 
hood Taised masculine response potential in both 
ovariectomized and intact Ss. Neonatally androgenized 
females with or without TP in adulthood exhibited the 
full range of masculine responses including the ejaculato- 
ty reflex. Comparisons of elements of sexual behavior 
are made between neonatally androgenized females and 
Merc ref)—Journal abstract. 

] i, G.; Larsson, K.; Pérez-Palacios, G. 
Beyer, C. (Mexican Inst. of Social Security, Mexico Cis) 
Testosterone, androstenedione, and androstenediol: 
Effects on the initiation of matin S 


g behavior of inexperi- 
enced castrated male rats. Hormones d Behavior, 


1974(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 103-110.—Studied the effective- 
ness of testosterone, androstenediol, and androstene- 
dione in initiating sexual behavior in 109 inexperienced 
castrated male Sprague-Dawley rats. Androgens were 
injected daily for 32 days at 3 dose levels (3, 1, and 3 
mg) for each androgen. Testosterone was found to be the 
most potent androgen in initiating copulatory behavior 
While androstenedione was the least potent one. 
—Journal abstract. - 


4620. Morin, L. P. & Feder, H. H. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Independence of progesterone-induced facili- 
tation and inhibition of lordosis behavior in ovariectom- 
ized guinea pigs. Hormones & Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
5(1), 7-12.—Results of an experiment with 82 ovariec- 
tomized albino Hartley guinea pigs show that 15 ug 
progesterone facilitated lordosis in 4875 of the Ss when 
administered 36 hr after a 3.3-ug injection of estradiol 
benzoate. This dose of progesterone also inhibited 
lordosis behavior in 65% of Ss administered an addition- 
al .6 mg progesterone at 60 hr. Significant inhibition of 
lordosis response to the .6 mg progesterone existed 
among Ss in which lordosis was not facilitated by the 
initial 15-ug dose of progesterone. Results demonstrate 
that progesterone-induced inhibition can occur without 
prior facilitation of lordosis as tested by the manual 
stimulation technique.—Journal abstract. 

4621. Mugford, Roger A. (Pedigree Petfoods Ltd., 
Waltham Stud Farm, Melton Mowbray, England) 
Androgenic stimulation of aggression eliciting cues in 
adult opponent mice castrated at birth, weaning, or 
maturity. Hormones & Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 
93—102.—Investigated the developmental and concurrent 
effects of androgens on aggression-eliciting qualities of 
male opponent mice during paired contests with trained 
fighters. Groups of albino male mice (N = 56) were 
castrated at either 1, 20, or 110 days of age. One-half of 
each group was injected from 110 days of age with a 
maintenance dose of 100 py testosterone propionate (TP), 
while the rest received injections of the arachis oil 
vehicle. The level of aggression received from fighter Ss 
was monitored after 20 injection days and compared to 
that received by intact male opponents and spayed TP- 
injected female opponents. The age at castration did not 
affect the responsiveness of opponents to androgens, and 
all TP-injected males suffered more severe defeat than 
oil-injected controls. TP-injected castrate males did not 
differ from intact males as opponents eliciting aggres- 
sion, though TP-treated females received significantly 
more bites than any of the male opponent groups. A 
concurrent stimulation by androgens of the adult males’ 
aggression-eliciting cues was, therefore, demonstrated. It 
is suggested that females derive different metabolic end- 
products from testosterone propionate, which can 
apparently provide more effective aggression-eliciting 
cues than are produced by the male mouse. (32 ref) 
Rf age 

. Nance, Dwight M.; Shryne, J. & Gorski, Roger 

A. (U. California, Medical cea poke for the Health 
Sciences, Los Angeles) Septal lesions: Effects on 
lordosis behavior and pattern of gonadotropin release. 
Hormones & Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 73-81.—1n à 
study with a total of 100 Sprague-Dawley rats it was 
found that septal lesions increased behavioral respon- 
Siveness to estrogen of males, females, and androgen- 
Sterilized females (ASF), as measured by lordosis 
behavior. Males and ASFs normally showed low levels of 
female sexual receptivity when compared to normal 
females. However, the level of female sexual behavior in 
mals and ASFs with septal lesions was comparable to 
at of highly Teceptive females. Progesterone facilitated 
the estrogen-induced female sexual behavior of females 
but not of males or ASFs, Andrenalectomy had no effect 
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on the increased behavioral sensitivity to estrogen 
induced by septal lesions. Amygdala lesions, comparable 
in size to septal lesions, did not facilitate female sexual 
behavior. The male or female pattern of gonadotropin 
release was not affected by septal lesions, indicating a 
disassociation between the regulation of gonadotropin 
release and sexual behavior. It is concluded that since 
septal lesions facilitate lordosis behavior in rats, the 
septal region appears to exert a tonic inhibition on 
female sexual behavior.—Journal abstract. 

4623. Owen, Keith; Peters, Paul J. & Bronson, F. H. 
(U. Texas, Austin) Effects on intracranial implants 
eliciting testosterone propionate on intermale aggres- 
sion in the castrated male mouse. Hormones & Behavior, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 83-92.—Conducted 3 experiments 
to assess the effects of intracranial implants of testoster- 
one propionate (TP) on intermale aggression in a total of 
246 castrated male CF-1 mice. In Exp I, 7 groups 
received bilateral implants containing a total of 27 ug 
crystalline TP into either the septum, neocortex, lateral 
ventricles, preoptic-anterior hypothalamus, hippocam- 
pus, or medial reticular formation, or subcutaneously in 
the flank region, Ss were tested 2 and pg days after 
treatment. An 8th group received blank pellets in the 
brain. Ss receiving septal or lateral ventricle implants 
fought significantly more than other groups on Trial 1. 
This difference had disappeared by Trial 2, indicating 
diffusion of the hormone. The diffusion was corroborat- 
ed by significant seminal vesicle growth. In Exp II Ss 
received bilateral implants of a total of 4.5 ug TP in 
paraffin or a blank pellet into the septum, preoptic- 
anterior hypothalamus, cortex, amygdala, olfactory 
bulbs, or medial reticular formation or subcutaneously. 
None of these treatments proved effective for activating 
aggression. Exp III explored the activational effects of 10 
iig of TP implanted bilaterally into the same areas as in 
aggression-eliciting excluding the olfactory bulbs and 
cortex. Implants into the septum were followed by 
significantly increased fighting. Implants into the preop- 
tic area were only marginally effective whereas the 
remaining 2 areas were not responsive to hormone 
treatment and did not differ from control Ss. No seminal 
vesicle growth was detected as a result of the hormone 
treatments. Results indicate that the septum is important 
in the control of androgen-dependent, intermale aggres- 
sion in the male CF-1 mouse.—Journal abstract. 

4624. Ross, Gary E. & Zucker, Irving. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Progesterone and the ovarian-adrenal modu- 
lation of energy balance in rats. Hormones & Behavior, 
1974(Mar) Vol. 5(1), 43-62.—Reports results of 4 
experiments with a total of 110 female Sprague-Dawley 
rats. Intact Ss injected daily with 5 mg progesterone 
beginning at Day 27 of age weighed more than oil- 
treated controls on Day 39 (ie. prior to puberty); 
progesterone did not, however, increase food intake until 
well after puberty (Day 54). This finding indicates that 
progesterone may affect body weight independently of 
its interactions with estrogens and via mechanisms that 
do not involve the central substrate for food intake or 
energy balance. The ability of progesterone to influence 
food intake also depends in part on its modulation of 
estrogen-sensitive mechanisms that do not become 
functional until after puberty. Progesterone increased 


food intake of prepubertal ovariectomized-adrenalec- 
tomized Ss but not that of ovariectomized Ss of any age. 
It is concluded that progesterone mimics the actions of 
adrenal hormones and that it permissively increases food 
intake of adrenalectomized rats by improving the health 
of these animals. Progesterone only partially substitutes 
for adrenal secretions in ovariectomized-adrenalectom- 
ized rats and supplementary sodium ingestion may be 
necessary for progesterone to produce positive energy 
balance. (32 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4625. Sédersten, Per & Larsson, Knut. (U. Góteborg, 
Sweden) Lordosis behavior in castrated male rats 
treated with estradiol benzoate or testosterone propion- 
ate in combination with an estrogen antagonist, MER- 
25, and in intact male rats. Hormones & Behavior, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 13-18.—Found that lordosis 
behavior could be elicited by manual stimulation in 62 
castrated male Wistar rats after treatment with estradiol 
benzoate (15 ug for 10 days) or testosterone propionate 
(1 or 3 mg for 10 days). The effect was antagonized by 
treatment with 10 mg of the estrogen antagonist 
ethamoxytriphetol (MER-25) given for 10 days. Pro- 
longed treatment with testosterone propionate (1 mg for 
26 days) resulted in display of male as well as female 
sexual behavior. 11 of 32 120-day-old intact males and 22 
of 37 75-day-old intact males displayed lordosis in 
response to manual stimulation without hormonal 
treatment. 7 intact males showing lordosis without 
hormone treatment were injected with MER-25 (10 
mg/day for 10 days) and lordosis was abolished in 6 
cases. Results suggest that estrogen is involved in the 
regulation of lordosis behavior in intact male rats and 
those treated with testosterone propionate. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4626. Sédersten, Per. (U. Göteborg, Sweden) Effects 
of an estrogen antagonist, MER-25, on mounting 
behavior and lordosis behavior in the female rat. 
Hormones & Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 111-121. 
— Reports results of 4 experiments with a total of 54 
female and 70 male Wistar rats. 4 daily injections of 20 
mg ethamoxytriphetol (MER-25) to intact females with 
regular 4-day estrous cycles inhibited lordosis behavior 
but had no inhibitory effect on mounting behavior. 10 
mg/day of MER-25 for 9 days partially antagonized the 
stimulatory effect of 2 ug/day of estradiol benzoate on 
lordosis behavior in ovariectomized females, but had no 
inhibitory effect upon mounting behavior. MER-25 (10 
mg/day for 9 days) stimulated the display of mounting 
behavior in ovariectomized females. No effects of MER- 
25 treatment (10 mg for 10 days) comparable to those of 
testosterone propionate (10, 50, or 250 ug for 10 days) 
were observed on testicular, seminal vesicle, or ventral 
prostate weights of intact males or on seminal vesicle or 
ventral prostate weights of castrated males. Results show 
that MER-25 acts differently upon various estrogen- 
sensitive behaviors in the female rat.—Journal abstract. 

4627. Stoffer, Gerald R. & Zimmermann, Robert R. 
(Pacific Lutheran U.) Air-blast avoidance learning sets 
in protein-malnourished monkeys. Behavioral Biology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 9(6), 695—705.— Designed an experiment 
to minimize known motivational differences among 
malnourished and nonmalnourished organisms. The 
design incorporated a task useful in the identification of 
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differences in learning capacity. 8 rhesus monkeys, 
maintained on either a 3.5% casein (low protein) or a 
25% casein (high protein control) diet by weight were 
trained to a stringent criterion under an object-quality 
avoidance discrimination learning set procedure with 
pressurized air as the negative reinforcer. Across several 
dependent measures of learning, the performance of 
both groups was consistently similar and indicated that 
the low protein Ss were capable of learning individual 
discrimination problems within a few trials. The failure 
to observe any apparent differences between experimen- 
tal and control Ss on such factors as adaptation to the 
testing procedure, responsiveness to the aversive stimu- 
lus, and the frequency of stimulus perseveration errors, 
suggests that minimizing the motivational and emotional 
differences between normal and malnourished Ss was 
responsible for the lack of differences in learning 
behavior. (35 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4628. Wauquier, A. & Niemegeers, C. J. (Janssen 
Pharmaceutica, Research Lab., Beerse, Belgium) Intra- 
cranial self-stimulation in rats as a function of various 
stimulus parameters: IV. Influence of amphetamine on 
medial forebrain bundle stimulation with monopolar 
electrodes. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 34(3), 
265-274.—Studied the effects of subcutaneous doses of 
amphetamine (.16, .31, .63, 1.25, and 2.50 mg/kg) on self- 
stimulation in male Wistar rats. Monopolar nichrome 
electrodes were implanted in the medial forebrain bundle 
at the level of the lateral hypothalamus. 6 different 
stimulus parameter combinations (SPCs), inducing dif- 
ferent predictable response rates, were used. At each 
dose level of amphetamine response stimulation was 
more pronounced than response depression. The re- 
sponse depression was dose-related and the response 
stimulation reached a peak at .63 mg/kg. The response 
depression was directly related and the response stimula- 
tion inversely related to the control response rate, 
obtained with the different SPCs. It is assumed that 
amphetamine enhanced self-stimulation by lowering the 
threshold at the synaptic level and by increasing 
catecholamine release at neurons mediating motivational 
properties and reinforcement. Inhibition of the response 

Tate at high doses of amphetamine can be attributed to 
nonspecific motor stimulation interfering with perform- 
ance efficiency. (41 ref}—Journal abstract. 


Brain & Electrical Stimulation & Lesions 


4629. Amit, Z. & Cohen, J. (Sir George Williams U 
Center for Research on Drug Dependence, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) The effect of hypothalamic stimula. 
tion on oral ingestion of diazepam in rats. Behavioral 
Biology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 10(2), 223-229—Under condi- 
tions of free choice between water and di m 
solutions, 30 male Wistar albino rats were reluctant to 
drink diazepam solutions in all but the lowest concentra- 
_ tions. Prolonged exposure to diazepam solutions did not 
result in increased intake. Electrical stimulation of the 
lateral hypothalamus which induces a permanent prefer- 
ence for ethanol in rats and a schedule of “periodic 
withdrawal” which increases intake of ethanol in rats 
both failed to induce a similar preference or increased 
intake of diazepam solutions. Results are discussed in 
terms of the postulated generality of the effect of both 
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hypothalamic stimulation and periodic withdrawal, 
—Journal abstract. 

4630. Andrew, R. J. & Oades, R. D. (U. Sussex, School 
of Biological Sciences, Brighton, England) Escape, 
hiding, and freezing behaviour elicited by electrical 
stimulation of the chick diencephalon. Brain, Behavior & 
Evolution, 1973, Vol. 8(3), 191-210.—Plotted a largely 
medial escape, hide, and freeze (EHF) system in the male 
domestic fowl chick diencephalon, from which escape or 
freezing could be elicited peripherally as alternative 
responses. Suprathreshold stimulation in the core of the 
system yielded escape mixed with freezing and hiding. 
The EHF system corresponded well in distribution with 
the mammalian defensive threat-escape system. In both 
mammal and bird, similar behavior was elicitable from 
both the diencephalic escape system and the central 
mesencephalic gray. The 2 were probably connected in 
the bird also by periventricular routes, some part of 
which could already be identified by e, h, and f sites. (24 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

4631. Ankier, S. L & Stevens, P. J. (Roussel Lab., 
Middlesex, England) Some biochemical studies on rats 
made hyper-reactive by bilateral electrolytic lesions in 
the anterior hypothalamus. ` Neuropharmacology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 13(1), 21-27.—Assigned male and female 
hooded (AH derived strain) rats to groups receiving 
bilateral electrolytic lesions of the anterior hypothalamus 
or sham operations. In the brain areas studied, no 
difference in acetylcholine concentration was found 
between hyper-reactive and control Ss. Measurable 
amounts of histamine were only found in the pons and 
medulla oblongata, and the concentrations present did 
not differ between lesioned and control Ss. a-methyl-p- 
tyrosine caused a dose-dependent depression in the 
hyper-reactivity while p-chlorophenylalanine, 5-hydroxy- 
tryptophan, diethyldithiocarbamate, and levodopa were 
inactive in this respect. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4632. Baile, C. A. & Martin, F. H. (Smith, Kline & 
French Lab., West Chester, Pa.) Relationship between 
prostaglandin E, polyphloretin phosphate and and 
adrenoceptor-bound feeding loci in the hypothalamus of 
sheep. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 1(5), 539-545.— Tested in the medial 
hypothalamus of 8 sheep for interactions between a and 
B adrenoceptors, prostaglandin E, (PGE,) and a PG 
antagonist, polyphloretin phosphate (PPP). Ss were 
prepared with 6 cannula guides in the hypothalamus. In 
each S following preliminary subcutaneous injection 
with levonorepinephrine (I-NE) and isoproterenol (Isop), 
loci were selected that showed preferentially either a or ff 
adrenoceptor-bound feeding. In Exp II, PGE, blocked 
the -NE (a-agonist) elicited feeding in the a-bound 
feeding loci but PGE, elicited feeding when injected into 
the f-bound feeding loci, PGE,-clicited feeding was 
specifically blocked by a 5 antagonist (LB-46). PPP 
elicited feeding in both a- and Sound feeding loci but 
the responses were blocked only by the a antagonist 
OUI) in the a loci and by the B antagonist (LB- 

) s the H loci. These responses lend support to the 
Eneas that injection of a agonists into some and B 
dE into other hypothalamic sites, but not vice versa 
E elicit feeding. PGE, injected into loci showing 
erences in sensitivity to adrenoceptor agonists which 
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elicit feeding, results in increased or decreased feeding. It 
is concluded that although it is unlikely that systemati- 
cally produced PG modulates hypothalamic controls on 
feeding and energy balance because of the dual effect on 
feeding, there may be an interaction of endogenous 
hypothalamic PG and adrenoceptors. (23 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4633. Bergquist, Ernest H. & Holley, J. Richard. (U. 
South Carolina) Noncontingent brain stimulation en- 
hancement of reward value of a conditioned stimulus 
associated with rewarding brain stimulation. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
86(2), 255-257.— Tested the hypothesis that the difficulty 
of demonstrating secondary reinforcement using brain 
stimulation as a primary reward may be due to the 
absence of stimulation-induced motivational conditions 
during testing. 7 Sprague-Dawley albino rats were 
conditioned to make a response for a CS plus brain 
stimulation, then were extinguished. This was repeated 4 
times with different extinction conditions (response 
yields CS or does not, with or without noncontingent 
brain stimulation). Results support the hypothesis. 
—Journal abstract. 

4624. Borer, Katarina T.; Powers, J. Bradley; Winans, 
Sarah S. & Valenstein, Elliot S. (U. Michigan, Neurosci- 
ence Lab.) Influence of olfactory bulb removal on 
ingestive behaviors, activity levels and self-stimulation 
in hamsters. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 86(3), 396-403.—Examined 
the influence of olfactory bulb removal on running 
activity, body weight, food and water consumption, and 
lateral hypothalamic self-stimulation rates in 24 male 
and 4 female golden hamsters. 2 experiments were 
conducted in an attempt to characterize more completely 
the behavioral and physiological deficits which might be 
related to the total abolition of male sexual behavior 
produced by ablation of the olfactory bulbs. This 
operation depressed food consumption and body weight 
during the Ist 5-10 postoperative days only and had no 
effect on water intake. During the same postoperative 
period, running activity declined by 50% before return- 
ing to normal. Self-stimulation rates were reduced below 
normal during the Ist 2 postoperative days but returned 
to preoperative levels by 7 days. These transient effects 
of bulbectomy on the measured variables were contrast- 
ed with the permanent deficit in male sexual behavior 
which results from olfactory bulb removal. (34 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4635. Cain, Donald P. & Paxinos, George. (McGill U., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Olfactory bulbectomy and 
mucosal damage: Effects on copulation, irritability, and 
interspecific aggression in male rats. Journal of Compar- 
ative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 86(2), 
202-212.—Assigned 77 male hooded rats to groups 
receiving bilateral olfactory bulb ablations or nasal 
mucosal damage with zinc sulphate and to control 
groups. Bilateral olfactory bulbectomy resulted in 
markedly impaired copulation, irritability, and an 
increase in the number of Ss which would kill mice. 
Damage to the nasal mucosa did not change copulatory 
effectiveness or mouse killing, and resulted in transient 
mild irritability. Change in irritability was significantly 


correlated with mouse killing in both groups. It is 


concluded that the effects of bulbectomy are not due to 
an olfactory deficit, but rather to the olfactory deficit 
combined with the central nervous ablation, and that the 
bulbectomy-induced mouse killing and irritability may 
be the result of altering a common motivational 
mechanism. (46 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4636. Cain, Donald P. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) Olfactory bulbectomy: Neural structures in- 
volved in irritability and aggression in the male rat. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 86(2), 213-220—Performed bilateral 
ablations of the main olfactory bulbs of 12 male hooded 
rats (main OB group), of the main and accessory bulbs of 
21 Ss (OB + AOB group), of the bulbs and areas 
caudal to the bulbs of 20 Ss (supra-OB group), and of the 
caudal areas only on 9 Ss (caudal group). Sham 
bulbectomy was performed on 7 Ss, and 8 controls were 
unoperated. The supra-OB and caudal groups became 
extremely irritable and the OB + AOB group some- 
what irritable, while the main OB group was unchanged 
in irritability. Mouse killing increased within all groups. 
Postoperative irritability, but not killing, was highly 
correlated with extent of brain damage, while killing was 
correlated with irritability. It is concluded that bulbecto- 
my-induced irritability is dependent upon damage to 
areas within and caudal to the bulbs to which the stria 
terminalis projects, and that both the irritability and 
killing are the result of altering a common motivational 
mechanism. (52 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4637. Chai, C. Y.; Hsu, P. L. & Wang, S. C. (National 
Defense Medical Center, Taipei, Republic of China) 
Central locus of emetic action of digitalis substances in 
cats. Neuropharmacology, 1973(Dec) Vol. 12(12), 
1187-1193.—Found that acetylstrophanthidin (2.5-20 p. 2), 
strophanthidin (8-18 yg), and ouabain (6-9 yug) 
administered into the 4th ventricle of the cat provoked 
vomiting with average latencies varying from 2.4 to 3.5, 
6.4, and 9.5 min, respectively. 11 of 12 Ss with chronic 
ablations of the chemoreceptive trigger zone did not 
vomit following as much as 20 pg of acetylstrophanthi- 
din. When the dose of ouabain was increased to 13-20 pg, 
convulsions resulted in several Ss and no vomiting was 
observed. Deslanoside (4-40 ug) did not provoke emesis 
except in 2 out of more than 50 experiments. It is 
concluded that in the cat the chemoceptive emetic trigger 
zone in the area postrema is the locus of emetic action of 
the digitalis substances acetylstrophanthidin, strophan- 
thidin, and ouabain. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. r 

4638. Cherkin, Arthur. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Sepulveda, Calif.) Effects of flurothyl (indoklon) 
upon memory in the chick. In M. Fink, S. Kety, ih 
McGaugh & T. A. Williams (Eds.), Psychobiology of 
convulsive therapy. Washington, D.C.: V. H. Winston & 
Sons, 1974. xii, 312 p.—Reports that the effects of 
flurothyl (Indoklon) on retention of a l-trial avoidance 
learning task in the neonate chick were highly dose 
dependent. Both the convulsive effects and the retro- 
grade amnesia caused by flurothyl were attenuated by 
the administration of methoxyflurane. (40 ref) 

4639. Colavita, Francis B. (U. Pittsburgh) Insular- 
temporal lesions and vibrotactile temporal pattern 
discrimination in cats. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 12(2), 215-218.—Trained 5 adult cats in a double- 
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grill box to discriminate a change in the temporal pattern 
of ongoing vibrotactile pulses at 2 different intensities. 4 
Ss acquiring the discrimination were prepared with 
bilateral insular-temporal lesions. The temporal pattern 
discrimination was lost postoperatively and could not be 
reestablished even after prolonged training. A simple 
vibrotactile intensity discrimination could be learned 
postoperatively, indicating that the impairment on the 
temporal pattern task was not due to a general deficit in 
associative learning. Earlier research has been reported 
which implicates the insular-temporal region in visual 
temporal pattern discrimination. Considered in conjunc- 
tion with this earlier work, the present data suggest that 
insular-temporal cortex is a multimodal area concerned 
with the perception of temporal patterns of stimuli. 
—Journal abstract. 

4640. Corbit, John D. & Ernits, Tiina. (Brown U., 
Walter S. Hunter Lab. of Psychology) Specific prefer- 
ence for hypothalamic cooling. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 86(1), 24-27. 
—Tested 2 adult male albino rats in a choice situation 
where they could produce hypothalamic or peripheral 
cooling, whichever they preferred. When the hypothala- 
mus was warmed, Ss showed a specific preference for 
hypothalamic cooling. When the periphery was warmed, 
Ss showed a specific preference for peripheral cooling. 
—Journal abstract. 

4641. Corcoran, Michael E. & Amit, Zalman. (U. 
British Columbia, Kinsmen Lab. of Neurological Re- 
search, Vancouver, Canada) Reluctance of rats to drink 
hashish suspensions: Free-choice and forced consump- 
tion, and the effects of hypothalamic stimulation. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 35(2), 129-147.—For 
over 30 days, 10 male Wistar rats drank a concentrated 
aqueous suspension of hashish in the absence of 

alternative fluids, but they rejected the drug when water 
was also made available. In Exp II with 30 Ss, Ss given a 
choice between water and varying concentrations of 
hashish also rejected concentrated suspensions, but they 
appeared less reluctant to drink dilute concentrations. 
Neither a schedule of alternate-day presentation of 
hashish nor forced electrical stimulation of lateral 
hypothalamus induced the 36 Ss in Exp III to increase 
their home-cage intake of an aversive concentration of 
hashish. Findings suggest that the enhanced consump- 
tion of concentrated ethanol solutions obtained with 
these 2 procedures is not due to a nonspecific tendency 

to ingest any drug offered. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 
4642. DeVietti, Terry L.; Mayse, John F. & Morris, 
LarryW.(Central Washington State Coll.)Footshock /ECS 
induced state dependent learning in rats: Parame- 
tric evaluation of ECS intensity and time of testing 
Learning & Motivation, l974(Feb), Vol. 5(1), 70-79. 
—Gave 60 male Long-Evans rats a footshock followed 
by ECS of either low or high intensity. 30 controls 
received neither footshock nor ECS, 24 hrs later all Ss 
acquired a simple position habit in a water maze. 
Independent subgroups were reversal trained at 24-hr 
intervals up to 144 hrs posttreatment. Compared to 
controls, Ss given footshock and ECS showed memory 
for training at the initial test followed by amnesia, 
memory recovery, and finally amnesia at subsequent 
tests. The alternating pattern of retention appeared to be 


a function of ECS intensity. In Exp II, 108 Ss were maze 
trained. 72 experimental Ss were then given footshock 
and ECS 24 hrs later. Ensuing tests indicated an 
alternating retention function in experimental Ss again 
influenced by ECS intensity. Several possible explana- 
tions of these results are discussed, and it is suggested 
that the altering retention function observed in the 
experimental Ss resulted from a footshock and ECS 
induced state dependency effect that subsided and 
recurred spontaneously up to 144 hrs posttreatment. (33 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

4643. Dunn, Adrian; Giuditta, Antonio; Wilson, John 
E. & Glassman, Edward. (U. Florida, Medical School) 
The effect of electroshock on brain RNA and protein 
synthesis and its possible relationship to behavioral 
effects. In M. Fink, S. Kety, J. McGaugh & T. A. 
Williams (Eds.), Psychobiology of convulsive therapy. 
Washington, D.C.: V. H. Winston & Sons, 1974. xii, 312 
p.—Reports that ECS inhibits the uptake and incorpora- 
tion of radioactive precursors into RNA and protein in 
the brains of Swiss-Webster mice. It is suggested that 
ECS inhibits protein synthesis and that the effect is not 
dependent on convulsions. The possibility that ECS 
creates a new plasticity in the CNS is discussed, (53 ref) 

4644. Eichenbaum, Howard; Potter, Harry; Papsdorf, 
James & Butter, Charles M. (U. Michigan, Neuroscience 
Lab.) Effects of frontal cortex lesions on differentiation 
and extinction of the classically conditioned nictitating 
membrane response in rabbits. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 86(1), 179-186. 
—In Exp I 8 male New Zealand rabbits with frontal 
lesions, compared to 10 Ss with Visual Area II lesions, 
were impaired in relearning an auditory differentiation 
involving a classically conditioned defensive response 
(movement of the nictitating membrane). In Exp II it 
was shown that frontal lesions in 6 additional Ss also 
produced perseveration of this response in extinction. 
Analysis of these findings suggests that frontal lesions 
impair the ability to suppress conditioned nictitating 
membrane responses. Results support the view that 
frontal ablation produces a general impairment in 
overcoming strong response tendencies independently of 
the kind of response or reinforcement. (16 ref)—/ournal 
abstract. 

4645. Essman, Walter B. (Queens Coll., City U. New 
York) Effects of electroconvulsive shock on. cerebral 
protein synthesis. In M. Fink, S. Kety, J. McGaugh & T. 
A. Williams (Eds), Psychobiology of convulsive therapy. 
Washington, D.C.: V. H. Winston & Sons, 1974. xii, 312 
p— Summarizes findings on the effects of ECS and 5- 
hydroxytryptamine administration on protein synthesis 
in brains of mice of various ages. It is suggested that ECS 
mediates the inhibition of (a) at least 2 classes of 
Ge ous pot functional and structural 

d ` c speci: ic polypeptides or proteins 
"eps Wee Qd by differences in molecular 

. Faircloth, Kathleen P, (U. Alabama, Birming- 
EE ahe importance of subject control in reinforcing 
Vol. 5(1) dese Learning & Motivation, 1974(Feb), 
of self-administered Ver the reinforcement strength 
PO PEE ed vs externally imposed brain stimula- 

: prague-Dawley rats performed on a chain 
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schedule in order to receive brain stimulation, either self- 
administered or imposed, during the 2nd component of 
the chain. Response rates during the lst component of 
the chain schedule indicated that self-stimulation was 
more reinforcing than imposed stimulation. In addition, 
contrast, both positive and negative, seemed to be 
present. It is concluded that reinforcement strength may 
be enhanced when the S controls the presentation of 
reinforcement. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4647. Fleming, Alison S. & Rosenblatt, Jay S. 
(Rutgers State U., Inst. of Animal Behavior) Olfactory 
regulation of maternal behavior in rats: Il. Effects of 
peripherally induced anosmia and lesions of the lateral 
olfactory tract in pup-induced virgins. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
86(2), 233-246.— Carried out 3 experiments with virgin 
female Sprague-Dawley rats to isolate the effects of 
anosmia on maternal behavior from nonsensory effects 
of bulbectomy. Anosmia was produced peripherally by 
nasal infusion of zinc sulfate or centrally by lesioning the 
lateral olfactory tracts bilaterally. Discrimination tests 
verified anosmia produced by zinc sulfate. In nearly all 
cases anosmic Ss exhibited short latency maternal 
behavior when exposed to young pups. Odors from pups 
are viewed as delaying the onset of maternal behavior in 
virgins; females prevented from reacting to these odors 
are therefore able to receive and to respond more rapidly 
to those stimuli which elicit maternal behavior. (49 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4648. Fleming, Alison S. & Rosenblatt, Jay S. 
(Rutgers State U., Inst. for Animal Behavior) Olfactory 
regulation of maternal behavior in rats: |. Effects of 
olfactory bulb removal in experienced and inexperi- 
enced lactating and cycling females. Journal of Compar- 
ative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 86(2), 
221-232.—Used 57 Sprague-Dawley virgin female rats to 
study the effects of olfactory bulbectomy under various 
conditions. Bilateral bulbectomy induced either canni- 
balism or short latency maternal behavior in naive Ss. 
Following unilateral bulbectomy or 2-stage bilateral 
bulbectomy, short latency maternal behavior appeared 
but cannibalism did not. Pregnancy and parturition 
overcame cannibalism after bilateral bulbectomy in 
inexperienced Ss, but not in females exhibiting cannibal- 
ism as virgins. Experienced (2 days postpartum) bulbec- 
tomized Ss had shorter latencies for reinduction of 
maternal behavior than experienced intact Ss. Results 
suggest that olfactory bulbs have 2 functions in relation 
to maternal behavior: sensory (olfaction) and nonsenso- 
ry. Female response to olfactory bulbectomy may be due 


to anosmia facilitating maternal behavior, or to removal 
cannibalism. (40 


of nonsensory influences resulting in 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

4649. Garey, Richard E.; Heath, Robert G. & Harper, 
Jon W. (Tulane U., Medical School) Focal electroence- 
phalographic changes induced by anti-septal antibodies. 
Biological Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 75-88.—Test- 
ed the hypothesis that schizophrenia is an immunologic 
disorder, characterized by production of auto-antibody 
against receptor sites for chemical transmitter substances 
in the neurones of the septal region using 7 adult male 
New Zealand rabbits. Ss were immunized with pre- and 
postsynaptic membranes of the septal region of human 


brain plus complete Freund’s adjuvant and with control 
substances. Sera obtained from the rabbits at baseline 
and on various postimmunization days were fractionated 
by salting-out with ammonium sulfate and then were 
tested, by intraventricular injection, in 4 cats prepared 
with cortical and subcortical electrodes. Antibody titers 
by complement fixation were obtained against mem- 
branes in the rabbit sera. Only those serum fractions with 
complement fixation titers at peak levels induced focal 
septal recordings and behavioral alterations in the assay 
cats. Fractions of baseline sera, control sera, and 
postimmunization sera with low complement fixation 
titers were inert in the cat assay. Results support the 
immune concept of schizophrenia. (35 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4650. Glótzner, F. L. (U. Washington, Medical 
School) Intracellular recording of spontaneous local 
responses in the chronic epileptogenic focus of a rhesus 
monkey. Experimental Neurology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 42(1), 
233-231. 

4651. Gold, Paul E.; Macri, John & McGaugh, James 
L. (U. California, School of Biological Sciences, Irvine) 
Retrograde amnesia produced by subseizure amygdala 
stimulation. Behavioral Biology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 9(6), 
671-680.—Administered low-level bilateral electrical 
stimulation of the amygdala to 28 male Sprague-Dawley 
rats after training on a l-trial inhibitory (passive) 
avoidance task. 17 Ss served as controls. The stimulation 
did not produce brain seizures. Ss which received the 
stimulation 5 sec or 1 hr, but not 6 hrs, after training had 
retrograde amnesia as measured on à retention test 24 
hrs later. The amnesia was permanent over an 8 day 
period. Following extinction and retraining, amygdala 
stimulation produced retrograde amnesia only in Ss 
which had complete amnesia (i.e., Ss which performed at 
the naive level) for the Ist training experience. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4652. Graham, John M.; Schreiber, Robert A. & 
Zemp, John W. (Medical U. South Carolina) Effect of d- 
amphetamine sulfate on susceptibility to audiogenic 
seizures in DBA/2J mice. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 10(2), 183—190.—Intraperitoneally injected: dex- 
troamphetamine sulfate in saline into DBA/2J mice in 
doses ranging from .25 to 16.0 mg/kg. 15 min after 
injection, 21- or 26-day-old Ss were teste for susceptibil- 
ity to audiogenic seizures. Maximal protection was found 
at 1.0-2.0 mg/kg at both ages. Fewer 21-day-old Ss died 
after the maximally effective dose, and at 26 days of age, 
fewer Ss manifested a wild running response than did 
saline controls. Dextroamphetamine (2.0 mg/kg) was 
then injected intraperitoneally into DBA/2J mice at 21, 
24, 27, 30, or 45 days of age. 15 min after injection, each 
S was tested for susceptibility to sound-induced seizures. 
Ss receiving dextroamphetamine manifested significantly 
fewer severe seizures than controls at 21, 24, and 27 days. 
In particular, the incidence of tonic seizures and death 
was significantly reduced for each of the age groups. For 
the 27-day-old Ss, the incidence of clonic seizures was 
also significantly reduced. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4653. Hankins, Walter G.; Garcia, John & Rusiniak, 
Kenneth W. (U. California, Los Angeles) Cortical 
lesions: Flavor illness and noise-shock conditioning. 
Behavioral Biology, 1974Feb), Vol. 10(2), 173-181. 
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— Studied the effects of neocortical lesions in male 
Sprague-Dawley albino rats upon (a) aversive condition- 
ing where a flavor was paired with a subsequent illness 
and (b) aversive conditioning where a noise was followed 
by a footshock. Lesions of the anterior cortex produced 
deficits in both paradigms, regardless of whether the 
gustatory cortex was damaged or spared. Lesion size was 
more important than location for taste aversion acquisi- 
tion. Gustatory cortical lesions, as well as other cortical 
lesions, produced “intersession memory” deficits be- 
tween training days in the noise-shock paradigm. Within 
sessions, the acquisition slopes were similar for control 
and lesioned Ss. Data favor a general learning effect for 
any anterior cortical lesion rather than a specific effect of 
gustatory lesions on flavor-illness conditioning. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4654. Harper, Jon W. & Heath, Robert G. (Tulane U., 
Medical School) Ascending projections of the cerebellar 
fastigial nuclei: Connections to the ectosylvian gyrus. 
Experimental Neurology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 42(2), 241-247. 
—Used the Nauta-Gygax and Fink-Heimer staining 
techniques to trace degenerating fibers in 10 male cats 
with lesions of the fastigial nucleus and at control sites 
elsewhere in the cerebellum. Bilateral projections were 
more dense in sites ipsilateral to the lesion and most 
terminated in deeper layers, particularly layer 4. Find- 
ings support electrophysiological data and may explain a 
mechanism by which vestibular and some proprioceptive 
input can become related to somatosensory phenomena. 
(15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4655. Hart, Benjamin L. (U. California, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Davis) Medial preoptic-anterior 
hypothalamic area and sociosexual behavior of male 
dogs: A comparative neuropsychological analysis. Jour- 
nal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 86(2), 328—349.— Performed large bilateral lesions of 
the medial preoptic-anterior hypothalamic (MP-AH) 
continuum on 20 mixed breed adult male dogs in 2 
experiments. These lesions, which eliminate copulatory 
behavior in male rats and cats, immediately abolished or 
greatly impaired the Ss’ copulatory behavior. MP-AH 
lesions interfered with critical aspects of the mediation of 
sexual behavior aside from any alteration of gonadotro- 
phin secretion or removal of forebrain androgen target 
tissue. The behavioral effects of the lesions could not be 
attributed to suppression of erectile or ejaculato: 
responses. The lesions also abolished or greatly rendi 
male urine-marking behavior, but did not influence 
aggressive behavior as observed in dominance-subordi- 
nation relationships. (2/4 p ref)—Journal abstract. 

4656. Henderson, Judith; Henderson, Robert & 
Greene, Ernest. (U. Southern California) Impairment of 
memory with administration of KCI to the hippocampus. 
Behavioral Biology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 9(6), 655-670. Ee 
posited crystaline cryotalline KCl into the hippocam; us 
of 48 cannulated male Long-Evans hooded meet te 

evaluate the role of that structure in Storage and recall of 
memory. 16 Ss were used as controls. Ss were trained and 
tested in passive avoidance and single alternation tasks 
in 2 experiments under various conditions of sham 
unilateral, and bilateral hippocampal KCl treatment. 
Unilateral treatment impaired learning but not recall of 
the avoidance task, while both learning and recall were 


impaired with alternation. Ss performed best on the 
alternation task when they were allowed to use the 
hippocampus which had been functional Ge, no KCI 
treatment) during training, suggesting that memory can 
be lateralized by this method. There was no clear 
evidence for lateralization of the avoidance task. (35 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4657. Herrenkohl, Lorraine R. & Rosenberg, Phyllis A. 
(Temple U.) Effects of hypothalamic deafferentation 
late in gestation on lactation and nursing behavior in 
the rat. Hormones & Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 
33-41.Performed complete deafferentation of the 
medial basal hypothalamus (MBH) in 13 primiparous 
Sprague-Dawley rats on or about Day 14 of gestation. 
The most significant result was a depression in litter 
growth as evidenced by the marked number of dead pups 
by the postpartal Day 5 and the loss of weight in those 
that survived. 9 control Ss that were deafferented in the 
same region but only along | side adequately maintained 
their young. Ss in both groups gave birth as expected. 
There were no significant differences in the latency and 
duration of retrieving and crouching behaviors. There- 
fore, nursing behavior appeared normal. Only milk 
ejection seemed disturbed, since suckling alone could not 
release milk—oxytocin in addition was needed. Results 
indicate the MBH is necessary for lactation but not for 
nursing behavior in the primiparous rat. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4658. Horel, James A. & Misantone, Louis J. (State U. 
New York, Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse) The 
Klüver-Bucy syndrome produced by partial isolation of 
the temporal lobe. Experimental Neurology, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 4X(1), 101-112.—Transected longitudinally running 
libers in the posterior part of the temporal lobe in 3 
rhesus monkeys; in 3 others, the white matter connecting 
the temporal lobe medialy was cut. These Ss and 3 
controls were examined for many of the symptoms 
associated with complete bilateral temporal lobe remov- 
al. The experimental Ss in both groups displayed severe 
and lasting visual discrimination deficits. Orality, hypoe- 
motionality, and perseverative behavior were also ob- 
served. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4659. Howard, R. Lee; Glendenning, Robert L. & 
Meyer, Donald R. (Ohio State U.) Motivational control 
"i ees ig Further explorations and ef- 

. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 86(2), 187-192. Reports 5 Ee 
tions of variables related to the motivational control of 
retrograde amnesias for long-term habits which result 
from single ECS treatments. 


tats. In terms of the paradigms of M. J. Robbins and D. 


4660. Hull, Elaine n Hamilton, Kay L.; Ve, 
inda. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) Effects of olfactory bulbectomy and peripheral 


deafferentation on reactions to crowding in gerbils 
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( Merionesunguiculatus). Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 86(2), 247-254. 
—Conducted tests of 90 male weanling Mongolian 
gerbils which sustained either olfactory bulbectomies, 
surgical ablation of olfactory receptors, or sham opera- 
tions, and lived in 1 of several density conditions for 2 
mo. Differential density conditions significantly affected 
only sham Ss. All anosmic Ss showed deficiencies in 
social-interaction tests. Only bulbectomized crowded Ss 
showed extreme aggression in the home cage. Olfaction 
is shown to be an important factor mediating deleterious 
effects of crowding. However, since the presence of the 
bulbs in receptor-ablated Ss was sufficient to control 
home-cage aggression, that displayed by bulbectomized 
crowded Ss cannot be attributed to mere anosmia but 
rather to loss of a nonolfactory, limbic function of the 
bulbs. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4661. Jackson, William J. & Gardner, Eliot L. 
(Medical Coll. Georgia) Modulation of hypothalamic 
ICSS by concurrent limbic stimulation. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 12(2), 177-182.—Surgically 
implanted 4 male rhesus monkeys with arrays of 
subcortical electrodes and trained them to administer 
rewarding intracranial self-stimulation (ICSS) to the 
hypothalamus. In all Ss concurrent electrical stimulation 
of the CA3 region of uncal anterior hippocampus or of 
the cortico-medial region of amygdala inhibited hypoth- 
alamic ICSS. In 2 Ss, concurrent stimulation of the more 
posterior hippocampus facilitated ICSS. Concurrent 
stimulation of other areas (including basolateral amyg- 
dala, hippocampal CA4 region, internal capsule, optic 
tract, thalamus, and caudate nucleus) had no effect on 
hypothalamic ICSS. It is suggested that hypothalamic 
reinforcement processes may vary according to the 
parameters of limbic involvement. (27 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4662. Karczmar, Alexander G. (Loyola U., Medical 
School, Maywood, Ill.) Brain acetylcholine and seizures. 
In M. Fink, S. Kety, J. McGaugh & T. A. Williams 
(Eds.), Psychobiology of convulsive therapy. Washington, 
D.C.: V. H. Winston & Sons, 1974. xii, 312 p.—Reviews 
recent studies on the role of acetylcholine (ACh) in the 
CNS, seizures induced by cholinergic drugs, cholinergic 
effects on brain rhythmicity, and endogenous levels of 
ACh and convulsive susceptibility. It is suggested that 
ECS markedly affects the levels and turnover of the 
components of the ACh system, and that cholinergic 
drugs change ECS parameters. (5 p ref) 

4663. Kety, Seymour S. (Harvard U., Medical School, 
Boston) Effects of repeated electroconvulsive shock on 
brain catecholamines. In M. Fink, S. Kety, J. McGaugh 
& T. A. Williams (Eds), Psychobiology of convulsive 
therapy. Washington, D.C.: V. H. Winston & Sons, 1974. 
xii, 312 p.—Administered ECS 2 times/day for 7 days to 
albino rats. Norepinephrine disappeared ata significant- 
ly greater rate from the experimental Ss than from 
nonshocked controls. An increased turnover (ie. in- 
creased synthesis and use) of norepinephrine was 
inferred. (17 ref) 

4664. Klemm, W. R. & Douglass, J. H. (Texas A&M 
U) Modulation of the frequency of hippocampal 
rhythmic, slow activity (theta) by stimulation of other 
brain areas. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 


12(2), 205-213.—Hypothesized that naturally occurring 
changes in frequency of rhythmic slow activity (RSA) 
reflect specific neural information processing reactions, 
as opposed to secondary changes along an arousal 
continuum. The test strategy was to (a) evoke RSA by 
electrical stimulation of the brain stem reticular forma- 
tion (BSRF) and (b) monitor RSA frequency during 
simultaneous stimulation of other brain areas (usually 
caudate, parietal neocortex, piriform cortex, amygdala, 
and contralateral hippocampus) in 14 Wistar rats. 
Control stimulation of every test site at 10/sec usually 
evoked at 10/sec RSA. When the BSRF was stimulated 
simultaneously, the RSA it normally evoked was 
replaced with 10/sec RSA. Control high-frequency 
stimulation of test sites generally had no effect on 
hippocampus, but concurrent stimulation of every test 
site could modulate the frequency of BSRF-evoked RSA. 
Some of the concurrent stimulations caused RSA 
frequency shifts in a direction opposite to that which 
would have been predicted by the arousal-continuum 
theory. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4665. Kupfermann, Irving. (New York U., Medical 
School) Dissociation of the appetitive and consummato- 
ry phases of feeding behavior in Aplysia: A lesion study. 
Behavioral Biology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 89-97.—Exam- 
ined the relationship between the initial appetitive phases 
of feeding and later consummatory phases in Aplysia 
californica. The appetitive and consummatory responses 
were differentially affected by lesions of specific ganglia 
and interganglionic connections. Removing the buccal 
ganglia or severing both cerebral-buccal connectives 
eliminated the consummatory (biting) phase of feeding. 
Severing the cerebral-pedal pleural connectives eliminat- 
ed the main appetitive phase (head waving) of feeding. 
Control lesions of the abdominal ganglion or of single 
connectives of bilateral pairs did not differentially 
eliminate appetitive and consummatory responses. Data 
suggest that although the appetitive and consummatory 
phases of feeding occur sequentially, the motor expres- 
sion of the 2 phases can be dissociated and are not 
necessarily causally linked.—Journal abstract. 

4666. Laitinen, L. V. & Vilkki, J. (U. Helsinki, Central 
Hosp., Finland) Electrophysiological and psychological 
studies on the function of the rostral cingulum and the 
knee of the corpus callosum in man. Psychiatria Fennica, 
1973, 249—259.—Performed stereotactic rostral cingulo- 
tomy on 46 Ss and bilateral lesions in the knee of the 
corpus callosum (anterior mesoloviotomy) in 28 Ss. 
Postoperative electrophysiological findings on both 
groups are described in detail. Numerous psychological 
examinations indicated that mesoloviotomy had a 
slightly better anxiolytic and relaxing effect than 
cingulotomy. Performance on intelligence. and memory 
tests improved after mesoloviotomy but did not change 
after cingulotomy. Imaginative capacity declined after 
cingulotomy. Attention, response inhibition, and psycho- 
motor efficiency were not impaired by either operation. 
Follow-up time was short, however (26 mo for cinguloto- 
my Ss, 10 mo for medoloviotomy Ss), and these findings 
must therefore be regarded as preliminary. On a short- 
term basis results appear to be equal to, or better than 
those of classic lobotomies. (30 ref)—I. Davis. 
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4667. Majkowski, Jerzy; Szwed, Maria & Pisarski, 
Woldzimierz. (Medical Academy, Clinical & Experimen- 
tal EEG Lab., Warsaw, Poland) The cardiac-somatic 
conditioned relationship in cats with mesencephalic 
lesions. Psychophysiology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 6-14. 
— Cites N. E. Miller's (see PA, Vol 45:5902) theory of 
independent mechanisms for both conditioned autonom- 
ic and somatic responses, and the theory of P. A. Obrist 
et al (see PA, Vol 44:20401) that these processes in 
normal Ss are dependently interrelated. In the present 
work the conditioned heart rate was studied during 
formation of avoidance conditioning in 3 normal cats 
and in 9 cats with lesions in mesencephalic reticular 
formation. Results tend to favor the hypothesis of 
independence of both processes. (29 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4668. Marks, H. E. (U. South Carolina, Lancaster) 
Body weight as a determinant of saccharin consump- 
tion in the orchidectomized male hamster (Mesocrice- 
tus auratus). Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 3(1A), 11-13.—Conducted 2 experiments 
in which the saccharin intake of 14 intact and orchidec- 
tomized male Syrian hamsters were compared at points 
at which (a) no weight differences existed between the 
groups, (b) the intact group had outgained the orchidec- 
tomized, and (c) the orchidectomized group had out- 
gained the intact. Where no weight differences existed, 
no intake differences were observed. Where 1 group had 
gained more weight than the other, it drank less 
saccharin, regardless of its surgical condition. It is 

suggested that body weight might be a critical variable in 
the control of saccharin consumption in neutered male 
hamsters.—Journal abstract. 

4669. Marshall, John F. & Teitelbaum, Philip. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Further analysis of sensory inattention 
following lateral hypothalamic damage in rats. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 86(3), 375-395.— Reports results of 2 experiments 
with a total of 14 Sprague-Dawley albino, 17 Charles- 
River albino, and 8 Long-Evans hooded rats. Ss with 
lateral hypothalamic damage had severe impairments in 
orienting to sensory stimuli and in using their limbs. 
When damage was unilateral, these deficits occurred 
only on the side contralateral to the lesion. Bilateral 
damage caused bilateral sensorimotor impairments 
which were involved in the early postoperative deficits in 
feeding and killing. Sensorimotor capacities recovered 

gradually and in a predictable fashion. Several aspects of 
the sequence of recovery were parallel to the ontogeny of 
sensorimotor capacities. Finally, these impairments 
seemed to be associated with damage to an area in the 
ventrolateral hypothalamus-subcapsular area where 
pallidohypothalamic and amygdalohypothalamic fibers 
reportedly pass. (61 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4670. McGaugh, James L, & Williams, Thomas A. (U 
California, Irvine) Neurophysiological and behavioral 
effects of convulsive phenomena. In M. Fink, S. Kety, J. 
McGaugh & T. A. Williams (Eds), Psychobiology of 
convulsive therapy. Washington, D.C.: V. H. Winston & 
Sons, 1974. xii, 312 p.—Considers various problems 
which arise when interpreting the effects of ECS on 
memory in animal and human Ss. The value of ECS 
studies in determining the nature of memory and thought 


processes is discussed, and the differing aims of animal 
and human research are noted. 

4671. McGaugh, James L. (U. California, Irvine) 
Electroconvulsive shock: Effects on learning and memo- 
ry in animals. In M. Fink, S. Kety, J. McGaugh & T. A. 
Williams (Eds), Psychobiology of convulsive therapy. 
Washington, D.C.: V. H. Winston & Sons, 1974. xii, 312 
p— Reviews data on the effects of one or a series of ECS 
treatments, the nature of the retrograde amnesia (RA) 
gradient, the permanence of RA, and brain stimulation 
and RA in laboratory animals and human patients. It is 
suggested that the effects of ECS on memory are due to 
alterations of neural activity in specific brain regions. (3 

ref) 

į 4672. Melzack, R. & Southmayd, S. E. (McGill U., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Dorsal column contrib- 
utions to anticipatory motor behavior. Experimental 
Neurology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 42(2), 274-281.—Compared 7 
cats with lesions of the dorsal columns at the cervical 
level to 7 sham-operated controls in their ability to jump 
over barriers while being carried on a moving conveyor 
belt. Lesioned Ss failed to initiate jumping movements at 
the appropriate time even when it was visually obvious 
that they had to be made. Ss were jammed between the 
conveyor belt and the rear edge of the apparatus because 
of this failure to begin the response at the appropriate 
time. In contrast, the controls usually initiated their jump 
at a considerable distance in front of the barrier and 
thereby avoided making contact with it. Data suggest 
that the dorsal column projection system is necessary for 
the anticipatory components of sequential behavior 
patterns.—Journal abstract. 

4673. Modianos, Doan T.; Hitt, John C. & Flexman, 
Jerry. (Texas Christian U.) Habenular lesions produce 
decrements in feminine, but not masculine, sexual 
behavior in rats. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
10(1), 75-87—Assigned 52 ovariectomized Sprague- 
Dawley female rats to groups receiving bilateral electro- 
lytic lesions of the habenula or stria medullaris thalami, 
control surgery, or no treatment. Lesions in the habenula 
or stria medullaris thalami resulted in disruption of 
estrogen- and progesterone-evoked feminine sexual 
behaviors. Lesioned Ss, compared to controls, displayed 
fewer soliciting behaviors and more rejecting or minimal 
responses. The effect of lesions upon androgen-evoked 
masculine behavior of ovariectomized female rats was 
unclear, but a 2nd experiment failed to reveal any effect 
of habenular lesions upon the masculine sexual behavior 
of 34 intact male rats, nor was there any evidence of 
gonadotropic dysfunction. Results suggest that a system 
involving the habenula and stria medullaris is involved in 
the mediation of feminine, but not masculine, sexual 
behavior in the rat. (21 ref) Journal abstract. 

CE Murphy, E. H. & Chow, Kao Liang. (U. 
icago) Effects of striate and occipital cortical lesions 
ee discrimination in the rabbit. Experimental 
Ne wg Së ee Vol. 42(1), 78-88.—Compared 
GE un rightness and pattern discrimination in 6 
Let F 2 and in 4 rabbits with striate and occipital 
m imm s au 1 Striate lesions did not differ from normals 
cantly lo BE se discriminations but took signifi- 
diffenn d o learn patterns consisting of striations 
g by 90 and 45°. No S with striate lesions learned 
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to discriminate either striations differing by 22° or a 
cross/circle discrimination. Those with occipital lesions 
did not differ from normals in learning brightness or 
pattern discriminations. The relationship between recep- 
tive field characteristics of neurons in striate cortex and 
the effects of striate lesions on visual discrimination is 
discussed. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4675. Murphy, E. H. & Stewart, D. L. (U. Chicago) 
Effects of neonatal and adult striate lesions on visual 
discrimination in the rabbit. Experimental Neurology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 42(1), 89-96.—Compared learning of 
brightness and pattern discriminations in 3 normal 
rabbits and in 6 rabbits with striate lesions performed in 
infancy or adulthood. Lesioned Ss did not differ from 
normals in learning a brightness discrimination. Both 
lesioned groups took significantly longer than normal to 
learn patterns consisting of striations differing by 90 and 
45°. No lesioned S learned to discriminate striations 
differing by 22°. There were no significant differences 
between Ss with lesions performed in adulthood and 
infancy in learning brightness or pattern discriminations. 
Species differences in neonatal plasticity and functional 
recovery are discussed. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4676. Myers, R. D. & Bender, S. A. (Purdue U., Lab. 
of Neuropsychology, W. Lafayette) Action of excess 
calcium ions in the brain on motivated feeding in the 
rat: Attenuation by pharmacological antagonists. Phar- 
macology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 1(5), 
569-580.—Infusion of 5 ul iv of a physiological solution 
in which the concentration of calcium ions was adjusted 
from 1.26 to 151.2 mM caused spontaneous feeding and 
drinking in satiated male Long-Evans rats. The ingestive 
response was observed both when pellets and water were 
freely available, in which case food consumption 
exhibited a dose-response relationship increasing with 
the millimolarity of calcium in the infusate, and when 
operant responses at fixed ratio (FR) 2 or FR 10 were 
required for food reward. The rate of barpressing at 
these 2 schedules did not differ from that observed when 
the same S was deprived of food and water for 23 hrs. 
The alpha-adrenergic antagonist, phentolamine (16 or 32 
pg), did not appreciably attentuate Ca?*-induced feeding 
during either ad lib or motivated conditions, though 
these doses drastically reduced food intake induced by 
the iv infusion of 10 pg norepinephrine HCl. The 
preinfusion of hexamethonium (8 or 25 ug). propranolol 
(6 or 28 ug) and methysergide (8 pg) each caused a 
statistically significant enhancement in the magnitude of 
the Ca?* response while atropine (6 or 15 pg) significantly 
attenuated feeding after Ca?*. This suggests an interac- 
tion between a number of pharmacologically distinct 
fiber pathways that may mediate the Ca" feeding 
response. The modulation of feeding by Ca" ions 
supports an ionic theory for the regulation of body 
weight in the rat, in which neurons that are involved in 
ingestive responses and which pass through the hypotha- 
lamus and other structures along the ventricular lumen 
are selectively sensitive to the concentration of calcium 
in the extracellular fluid. (46 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4677. Nakamura, K.; Kuntzman, R.; Maggio, A. & 
Conney, A. H. (Nippon Roche Research Center, Kama- 
kura, Japan) Decrease in morphine’s analgesic action 
and increase in its cataleptic action by 6-hydroxydopa- 
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mine injected bilaterally into caudate and putamen 
areas; partial restoration by -dopa plus decarboxylase 
inhibition. Neuropharmacology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 12(12), 
1153-1160.—Found that bilateral administration of 6- 
hydroxydopamine into the caudatus-putamen areas of 
male Wistar rats (Royal Hart strain) decreased the 
analgesia produced by morphine and the brain's content 
of dopamine in a dose-dependent fashion and increased 
morphine-induced catalepsy. The administration of 
levodopa with Ro-4-4602, a peripheral decarboxylase 
inhibitor, restored the analgesia but enhanced the 
catalepsy and caused a marked elevation of the brain 
concentration of dopamine. Treatment of normal Ss with 
levodopa and Ro-4-4602 decreased analgesia in a dose- 
dependent fashion, enhanced catalepsy, and increased 
the brain's content of dopamine. (24 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4678. Nauta, Walle J. (Massachusetts Inst. of Tech- 
nology) The problem of the frontal lobe: A reinterpreta- 
tion. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 1971(Aug), Vol. 
8(3-4), 167-187.—Reviews aspects of the complex 
functional deficit that results from loss of frontal cortex 
in animals and man, and the extent to which the 
consequences of frontal-lobe lesion can be evaluated in 
neurological terms. The frontal-lobe disorder is charac- 
terized primarily by a derangement of behavioral 
programing: action plans, once started, are likely to fade 
out, to stagnate in reiteration or to become deflected 
away from the intended goal. It is suggested that an 
understanding of the nature of the neural information 
normally received and processed by the frontal cortex 
and of the efferent channels might account for its unique 
role. Thus, the reciprocal relationship between the 
frontal cortex and 2 other functional realms (the parietal 
and temporal regions of the central cortex which process 
visual, auditory, and somatic stimuli and the limbic 
system) is emphasized in that it leads to a view of the 
frontal lobe as both a sensory and effector mechanism. 
The frontal-lobe syndrome is viewed as the consequence 
of a loss of a senso-effector organization involved in 
mechanisms of perceptual processing and behavioral 
programing. With its multiple and direct connections 
with the hypothalamus it monitors and modulates limbic 
mechanisms and acts as the major neocortical represent- 
ation of the limbic system. (38 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

4679. Overmier, J. Bruce & Savage, George E. (U. 
Minnesota) Effects of telencephalic ablation on trace 
classical conditioning of heart rate in goldfish. Experi- 
mental Neurology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 42(2), 339-346.—Test- 
ed the hypothesis that telencephalic (forebrain) ablation 
impairs short-term memory function in fish. 32 normal 
and forebrain-ablated goldfish were compared on trace 
classical conditioning of heart rate using aversive 
conditioning procedures. Because the signal and shock 
did not overlap in this procedure, short-term memory 
was required if conditioning was to proceed. The normal 
and ablated Ss did not differ in rate of acquisition or 
asymptotic level of conditioning, using percentage 
decrease in heart rate as the index. Results indicate that 
the simple short-term memory hypothesis of teleost 
forebrain function is probably incorrect, and that deficits 
produced by forebrain ablation are specific to tasks 
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involving behavior instrumental in gaining goals. 
—Journal abstract. 

4680. Papeschi, R.; Randrup, A. & Munkvad, I. (Max 

Planck Inst. of Psychiatry, Munich, W. Germany) Effect 
of ECT on dopaminergic and noradrenergic mecha- 
nisms: Il. Il. Effect on dopamine and noradrenaline 
concentrations and turnovers. Psychopharmacologia, 
1974, Vol. 35(2), 159-168.— The preliminary daily appli- 
cation of ECS for 7 days to male Sprague-Dawley albino 
or Wistar rats significantly retarded the depletion of 
dopamine (DA) and noradrenaline (NA) by alpha- 
methyl-p-tyrosine (AMT) and decreased the accumula- 
tion of homovanillic acid (HVA) by probenecid in the 
brain, when these drugs were injected 5 min after the last 
shock or sham-shock. The steady-state concentration of 
brain catecholamines was not changed by preliminary 
ECS, whereas that of HVA was increased. The prelimi- 
nary application of ECS for 5 days indicated that ECS 
does not increase the intraneuronal destruction of 
catecholamines. When the ECS-treated Ss and reserpine 
controls were pooled as a group, a significant negative 
correlation was found between the total brain concentra- 
tion of DA and NA and the behavioral scores for 
sedation and catalepsy, while the scores were positively 
correlated with brain HVA. This finding supports the 
contentions that spontaneous behavior suppressed by 
AMT or reserpine is correlated with the concentration 
and turnover of total brain catecholamines, and that 
sedation and catalepsy are due to the interference with 
noradrenergic and dopaminergic mechanisms in the 
brain. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4681. Phillips, A. G. & Fibiger, H. C. (U. British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Deficits in stimulation- 
induced feeding after intraventricular administration of 
6-hydroxydopamine in rats. Behavioral Biology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 9(6), 749—754.—Screened 20 male Wistar 
rats with electrodes implanted in the lateral hypothala- 
mus for stimulation-induced feeding behavior. 7 Ss 
displaying reliable behavior were given preoperative 
testing, and the number of trials on which feeding 
occurred was recorded along with the amount of time 
and quantity of food consumed, All Ss were pretreated 
with tranylcypromine, an MAO inhibitor, followed by an 
intraventricular injection of hydroxydopamine in 4 
experimental Ss and vehicle in the 3 controls. The 
experimental treatment resulted in severe disruption of 
feeding and drinking that recovered after 14 days, whil 
MAO inhibition alone had no effect. Stimulation-i S 
Rune dni was uu totally abolished in “the 

imental group when teste 
operation Bit wa SEN Een m e EE alter the 


T i n the controls. Findi 
suggest that stimulation-induced feeding is dependent ca 


catecholaminergic neurones. (16 re 

4682. Phillips, Anthony G. & vine gei ie 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Differences in reward 
value of hypothalamic brain stimulation in “explorato- 
ry" and "non-exploratory" 
Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 27(4), 428-440.— Tested 40 
male Wistar rats in an open field apparatus to determine 
their responsiveness to exploratory incentives. The upper 
and lower quartiles of this group (n — 20) then had 
bipolar electrodes implanted into the lateral hypothalam- 
Ic area of the brain and were subsequently tested for self- 


rats. Canadian Journal of 
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stimulation in a shuttlebox and Skinner box. Those Ss 
displaying the greatest amount of activity in the open 
field (high-exploratory) displayed a higher average rate 
of self-stimulation in both tests, but only at optimal 
current levels. These differences are thought to reflect 
differences in reward value of hypothalamic brain 
stimulation in the 2 experimental groups. The implica- 
tions of these data for understanding the role of neural 
substrates of positive reinforcement in determining 
individual responses to the incentive value of a given 
reward are discussed. (French summary) (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4683. Phillips, Richard E. & Youngren, Orlan M. (U. 
Minnesota, St. Paul) Electrical stimulation of the brain 
as a tool for study of animal communication: Behavior 
evoked in mallard ducks (Anas platyrhynchos). Brain, 
Behavior & Evolution, 1973, Vol. 8(4), 253-286.—Electri- 
cal stimulation of the brains of 63 freely moving mallard 
ducks yielded detectable responses from 416 of the 515 
sites tested. Responses ranged from relatively simple acts 
such as feather-tract movements or rapid opening and 
closing of the bill through prolonged oiling-preening 
res to complex attack and escape activities, Plots 
of histologically verified electrode locations indicate that 
most responses were elicited from fairly extensive and 
widely (but not completely) overlapping regions. All 
attack points were from di- and telencephalic sites, while 
escape responses were evoked from many mesencephalic 
points as well. Threat sites overlapped both of these 
Tesponse sets, and threat accompanied all attack more 
intense than occasional nips or jabs at a companion. In 
attack and escape behavior, variable actions were 
sometimes taken to achieve similar ends. Hunger, thirst, 
and nonagonistic social behavior were not evoked. (30 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

4684. Porter, Louis & Semmes, Josephine. (National 
Inst. of Mental Health, Section on Perception, Bethesda, 
Md.) Preservation of cutaneous temperature sensitivity 
after ablation of sensory cortex in monkeys. Experimen- 
tal Neurology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 42(1), 206-219.—Investi- 
gated the effect of ablating the main cortical somatosen- 
Sory projection areas on temperature discrimination. 4 
thesus monkeys were trained preoperatively to discrimi- 
nate approximately a 1 C difference with ihe left hand. 
di icu S Il areas of the right hemisphere were 
SE ee er with the S II area of the left hemisphere, 
PO SCH again tested with the same hand. Results 
See Ee the difference limen was the same 
Kee SE efore and further that the Ss were able 
C in fewer ee alts See 

S ely than preoperatively. 
me thal, in the monkey, the cortical region 
Sore dcs Died of fine thermal differences is 
BEE Eed for tactua-ki- 
differences between oa and possibly also that there are 
t ol ternal Ge and man in the vulnerabili- 
cortical lesions. GO ref) ou, B pav small 

4685. 2 ef)—Journal abstract. 


CIE T. (Stanford Inst 
Menlo Park, Calif. + Stanford Research Inst., 
weight and bra it) Effect of repeated ECS on brain 
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Sons, 1974. xii, 312 p.—Reports that repeated ECS leads 
to a decrease in body weight and an increase in both wet 
and dry brain weight in young male rats of various 
strains. Anatomical and biochemical changes (eg. 
increases in MAO) develop gradually with daily ECS. 
The involvement of serotonin and/or norepinephrine in 
the effects of repeated ECS is suggested. 

4686. Reid, Larry, et al. (Bradley U.) Methods of 
deconditioning persisting avoidance. Caralog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 120. 

4687. Sabah, N. H. (American U. Beirut, Lebanon) A 
high-frequency coagulator for decerebration. Electroen- 
cephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 36(3), 311-313.—Describes a high-frequency coagu- 
lator which is suitable for decerebration of small 
laboratory animals and for producing finely controlled 
lesions in nerve tissue. (French summary) 

4688. Samanin, R.; Ghezzi, D.; Mauron, C. & Valzelli, 
L. (“Mario Negri" Inst. of Pharmacological Research, 
Milan, Italy) Effect of midbrain raphe lesion on the 
antinociceptive action of morphine and other analgesics 
in rats. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 33(4), 365-368. 
— Studied the antinociceptive action of several analgesics 
in female sprague-Dawley rats using the hot-plate and 
the tail compression tests. Lesions of the midbrain raphe, 
which produce a marked depletion of serotonin in the 
forebrain, antagonized the analgesic effect of morphine 
but not that of methadone, meperidine, codeine, and 
propoxyphene. It is concluded that the serotonin 
involvement suggested for the analgesic action of 
morphine cannot be generalized to other analgesics. (20 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

4689. Schildkraut, Joseph J. & Draskoczy, Paul R. 
(Harvard U., Medical School, Boston) Effects of 
electroconvulsive shock on norepinephrine turnover 
and metabolism: Basic and clinical studies. In M. Fink, 
S. Kety, J. McGaugh & T. A. Williams (Eds.), Psycho- 
biology of convulsive therapy. Washington, DENH, 
Winston & Sons, 1974. xii, 312 p.—Studied the effects of 
ECS on (a) the release of norepinephrine, epinephrine, 
and metabolites in the rat brain and (b) the affective 
state of a severely depressed patient. Findings suggest 
that ECS seizures increase norepinephrine turnover in 
the brain and that acute electroconvulsions increase the 
extraneuronal discharge of norepinephrine onto recep- 
tors. (43 ref) 

4690. Sclafani, Anthony & Kluge, Lawrence. (Brook- 
lyn Coll., City U. New York) Food motivation and body 
weight levels in hypothalamic hyperphagic rats: A dual 
lipostat model of hunger and appetite. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
86(1), 28-46.—Compared the food and water motiva- 
tions of 26 normal and 29 hyperphagic female Carworth 
CFE rats using barpressing performance on continuous 
reinforcement, VI, and fixed-ratio schedules. Under 
conditions of food or water deprivation, hyperphagic Ss 
displayed normal barpressing rates for food or water 
when their body weights were limited to preoperative OF 
control levels but subnormal barpressing rates when they 
were tested at obese body-weight levels. Under nonde- 
prived conditions, dynamic hyperphagic Ss barpressed 
more than controls for a palatable milk diet, while obese 
hyperphagic Ss worked at control levels for this diet. The 


findings suggest a dual lipostat model of hunger and 
appetite to explain feeding and body weight regulations 
in normal and hypothalamic hyperphagic animals. (62 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

4691. Sclafani, Anthony & Maul, Glen. (Brooklyn 
Coll., City U. New York) Does the ventromedial 
hypothalamus inhibit the lateral hypothalamus? Physiol- 
ogy & Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 12(2), 157-162.— Electri- 
cal stimulation of the ventromedial hypothalamus 
inhibited feeding in 15 Carworth and 4 CFE hungry 
female rats. Neither knife cuts of the ventromedial 
hypothalamus-lateral hypothalamus (VMH-LH) con- 
nections nor LH electrolytic lesions significantly altered 
the feeding inhibitory effects of medial stimulation. This 
suggests that the common assumption that the VMH 
inhibits the LH feeding system is incorrect. However, 
electrical stimulation may not be an appropriate method 
to study VMH feeding pathways, and this problem is 
discussed. (31 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4692. Siegel, Jerome & Wang, Rex Y. (U. Delaware) 
Electroencephalographic, behavioral, and single-unit 
effects produced by stimulation of forebrain inhibitory 
structures in cats. Experimental Neurology, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 42(1), 28-50.—Studied the neuronal basis of EEG 
synchronization, sleep, and behavioral inhibition in 4 
chronically prepared cats. Low-frequency stimulation to 
the orbital cortex, caudate nucleus, and the basal 
forebrain region all produced EEG synchronization and 
inhibition of ongoing operant behavior. Thresholds for 
behavioral inhibition were close to or slightly higher than 
thresholds for EEG synchronization. Cells in the cortex, 
thalamus, and hypothalamus were investigated during 
stimulation of the forebrain sites. There was a frequent 
parallel between unit effects and EEG slow-wave 
potentials recorded from the same electrode. A positive- 
going, slow potential was the usual concomitant of 
Cellular inhibition. The data indicate that the 3 forebrain 
inhibitory regions have a convergence of synchronizing, 
influences and that these influences are exerted upon 
cells sampled from all structures explored. Findings 
suggest that the forebrain-influencing pathways are fairly 
direct rather than circuitous. It is proposed that the 
forebrain influences which produce sleep and behavioral 
inhibition are due not simply to a neuronal shutdown of 
the reticular-activating system but to direct and wide- 
spread effects. (42 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4693. Slotnick, B. M.; McMullen, Martha F. & 
Fleischer, Susan. (National Inst. of Mental Health, Lab. 
of Brain Evolution & Behavior, Bethesda, Md.) Changes 
in emotionality following destruction of the septal area 
in albino mice. Brain, Behavior & Evolution, 1973, Vol. 
8(4), 241-252.—Destroyed the septal area of Carworth 
CF-1 and CF-IS strain mice. Following surgery, normal- 
ly docile Ss showed an increase in emotionality charac- 
terized by persistent attempts to escape capture and 
vigorous biting when restrained. This change in emotion- 
al status appeared to be permanent and was not seen 
following lesions of other forebrain structures. Results 
are discussed in relation to the effects on emotionality of 
septal lesions in other species. (31 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4694. Sj William D. & Peck, Carol K. (U. 
Arizona) Sexual behavior of male rats following removal 
of the glans penis at weaning. Developmental Psychobiol- 
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ogy, 1974(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 43-46.—Assigned 11 male 
Long-Evans hooded rats to 3 groups at 20 days of age: 
normal control sham operation, and removal of the 
glans penis. At 8 wks of age Ss were tested with sexually 
experienced female rats. The 4 Ss without the glans penis 
showed all of the sexual behavior patterns of the 
normals, including ejaculation. However, the distribution 
of the behaviors within the patterns was statistically 
different from normal: the experimental Ss required a 
greater number of mounts and a longer time for 
ejaculation than did control Ss.—Journal abstract. 

4695. Tannenbaum, Gloria A.; Paxinos, George & 

Bindra, Dalbir. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) 
Metabolic and endocrine aspects of the ventromedial 
hypothalamic syndrome in the rat. Journal of Compara- 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 86(3), 
404-413.—Subjected 8 male Long-Evans hooded rats to 
parasagittal knife cuts that separated the medial from the 
lateral hypothalamic areas; following surgery, some Ss 
were given free access to food while others were 
restricted to normal quantities. Compared with 6 sham- 
operated controls, the restricted-food Ss exhibited 
hyperinsulinemia as early as 36 hr after surgery without 
any change in plasma glucose levels. The blood samples 
of free-food Ss which had become obese, showed 
hyperinsulinemia, mild hyperglycemia, and elevated 
levels of free fatty acids. These results suggest that the 
interruption of mediolateral hypothalamic connections 
produces hyperinsulinemia directly, and that further 
increases in insulin, glucose, and free fatty acid levels are 
caused by overeating. The surgical cuts produced an 
increase in aggressive behavior but no change in the 
circulating levels of testosterone. (4l ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4696. Thomas, John B. (Coll. of Wooster) Cross-maze 
avoidance behavior and septal lesions in the rat. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 12(2), 163-167. 
—Compared 5 male Wistar rats with lesions of the 
septum with 5 controls on the acquisition of free choice 
and discriminated active avoidance behaviors in a cross- 
maze. Ss with septal damage exhibited facilitated 
acquisition of the avoidance response under both 
conditions, The groups also differed in the patterning of 
their avoidance responses. Lesioned Ss tended to 
respond sequentially to each of the 4 alleys, while the 
predominant response of the controls was to shuttle back 
and forth between 2 of the 4 alleys.—Journal abstract. 

4697. Valenstein, Elliot S. (U. Michigan, Neuroscienc- 
es Lab.) Channeling or responses elicited by hypoth- 
alamic stimulation. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 8(3-4), 335-344.—Conducted 2 experi. 
ments in which male and female Sprague-Dawley rats 
(N = 31) were implanted with electrodes in the lateral 
hypothalamus. Following recovery, Ss were tested to 
determine if electrical stimulation elicited eating or 
drinking (stimulus-bound behavior). In Exp I, Ss which 
received extra-elicitation of the behavior ex. the 

presence of food only to those Ss who ate in response to 
electrical stimulation) were more resistant to the devel- 
opment and display of a new behavior in Tesponse to 
stimulation. In Exp II, the elicitation of stimulus-bound 
behavior normally went through a process of strengthen- 
ing. Results indicate that the testing process itself may 
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cause an exaggeration of the amount of specificity 
attributed to a given hypothalamic area. This finding is 
discussed in light of research indicating that extrahy- 
pothalamic stimulation at diverse sites is capable of 
eliciting responses (e.g. eating and drinking) which have 
been traditionally linked with the hypothalamus, (19 ref) 
—R. S. Albin. 

4698. Valzelli, Luigi & Garattini, Silvio. (Inst. of 
Pharmacological Research, Milan, ltaly) Effect of 
electroshock on indoleamine metabolism and aggres- 
sive behavior. In M. Fink, S. Kety, J. McGaugh & T. A. 
Williams (Eds.), Psychobiology of convulsive therapy. 
Washington, D.C.: V. H. Winston & Sons, 1974. xii, 312 
p.—Studied the effect of ECS on the concentration and 
turnover of brain 5-hydroxytryptamine (5-HT) in normal 
male Swiss albino mice, in mice made aggressive by 
isolation, and in Wistar rats. A single ECS increased the 
level of brain 5-HT in all 3 groups but increased the 
brain 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid content only in aggres- 
sive mice. (36 ref) 

4699. Van Sommers, Peter & Teitelbaum, Philip. 
(Macquarie U., School of Behavioural Sciences, North 
Ryde, New South Wales, Australia) Spread of damage 
produced by electrolytic lesions in the hypothalamus. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 86(2), 288-299.— Demonstrated, in 2 
experiments with 13 female albino Sprague-Dawley rats, 
the progressive and systematic expansion of behavioral 


deficits caused by electrolytic lesions in the hypothala- 
mus. The effects continued to develop over several hours 
of testing after lesioning. The expansion affected 


electrical brain stimulation. Thresholds for positive and 
aversive brain stimulation rose and the intensity-re- 
sponse functions for self-stimulation changed prog- 
ressively. The effects appear unrelated to general debility 
since contralateral stimulation was unaffected. Exp II 
showed systematically developing deficits in ingestive 
behavior. Immediate or quickly developing deficits in 
water drinking were followed by rejection of liquid food 
and less palatable solid food. Motor coordination 
progressively deteriorated. The phenomena provide a 
tool for Systematic analysis of deficits and perhaps 
prediction of the course of recovery.—Journal abstract. 
4700. Wade, George N. (U. Massachusetts, Amherst) 
Interaction between estradiol-17 8 and growth hormone 
in control of food intake in weanling rats. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
86(2), 359-362.—Discusses previous studies indicating 
that estradiol reduces the food intake of adult female 
rats, while prepubertal females are refractory to its 
appetite-depressing action unless they have been hypo- 
physectomized. In an experiment with 30 ovariectomized 
and hypophysectomized Sprague-Dawley female rats, 
treatment of weanlings with pituitary growth hormone 
restored the refractoriness of the neural feeding system 
to estradiol. It is suggested that growth hormone masks 
Enea hypothalamic restraint of food intake. 
ecause estradiol affects eating by acting on the 
ventromedial hypothalamus, it is ineffective in young 


animals, which are highly res; i 
(17 ref)—Journal EE We E 


4701. Wishart, Thomas B.; Bland, Bri ; 
E d, Brian H.; 
Vanderwolf, C. H. & Altman, Jack L. (U. Saskatchewan, 
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Saskatoon, Canada) Electroencephalographic correlates 
of behaviors elicited by electrical stimulation of the 
septum: Seizure induced feeding. Behavioral Biology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 9(6), 763-769.—Recorded neocortical 
and hippocampal EEG from 11 male black-hooded rats 
during and following electrical stimulation of the medial 
septum. Low-intensity stimulation which did not prod- 
uce abnormal alterations of the hippocampal or cortical 
EEG resulted in behaviors such as hyperactivity, 
shaking, grooming, and yawning. As the stimulation 
intensity was increased, the effects on the electrical 
activity of both structures became more pronounced 
until prolonged, bilateral seizures followed by depression 
of the hippocampal electrical activity occurred. In all 
such instances, voracious eating was observed subse- 
quently. Results indicate that care must be taken to 
distinguish the activation of neural mechanisms by 
artificial means through the use of such techniques as 
electrical and chemical stimulation, from that which 
occurs during or following pathological seizure activity. 
—Journal abstract. 

4702. Wolf, George & Dicara, Leo V. (State U. New 
York, Div. of Natural Sciences, Purchase) Impairments 
in sodium appetite after lesions of gustatory thalamus: 
Replication and extension. Behavioral ` Biology, 
1974(Jan) Vol. 10(1), 105-112.—Studied the neural 
systems mediating sodium appetite using 20 adult male 
rats of various strains with bilaterally symmetrical 
lesions in the thalamic gustatory relay; 10 rats with 
unformed, unilateral, or small asymmetric lesions; and 
10 normal unoperated controls. Ss were tested for 
impairments of the ability to increase sodium chloride 
intake after depletion of body sodium or treatment with 
the mineralocorticoid desoxycorticosterone. Tests were 
administered either within 2-3 wks or after 2 mo 
postoperative recovery to test a hypothesis suggested by 
previous studies that the decremental effect of the lesions 
would appear only after a latent period. This hypothesis 
was refuted by the results—the thalamic lesions resulted 
in highly significant impairments of sodium intake at 
either time period. An additional finding was that a 
particular type of general feeding impairment previously 
attributed to subthalamic damage also occurred after 
thalamic lesions.—Journal abstract. 

4703. Zebrowska-Lupina, I. & Kleinrok, Z. (School of 
Medicine, Lublin, Poland) Behavioural effects of yohim- 
bine administered intraventricularly in the rat. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 33(3), 267-275.—Studied the 
effects of 1.25, 2.5, 5.0, 50, or 100 ug of yohimbine, 
injected into the lateral cerebral ventrical, on locomotor 
activity and body temperature in albino Wistar rats. 
Interaction with the central effects of noradrenaline, 
amphetamine, hexobarbital, chloral hydrate, and ethanol 
was also examined. Yohimbine in low doses (1-5 p8) 
produced excitatory effects, but in high doses (20-100 
pg) it induced central depression. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4704. Zolovick, A. J., et al. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) Sleep-waking patterns and brain 
biogenic amine levels in cats after administration of 6- 
hydroxydopamine into the dorsolateral pontine tegmen- 
tum. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 1(5), 557-567.—Injected 6-hydroxydopamine, an 


analog of dopamine, which rather selectively destroys 
catecholaminergic neurons, into the catecholamine-rich 
dorsolateral pontine tegmentum of 8 female cats to 
evaluate the role of catecholamines in sleep-waking 
behavior. 5 wks after injection, Ss were sacrificed and 
regional brain levels of norepinephrine (NE) and 
serotonin were determined to assess the effects of this 
treatment on monoamine metabolism. The acute affect 
of the treatment was to increase total waking time at the 
expense of both slow-wave sleep (SWS) and REM sleep 
indicating an initial release of synaptically active NE. 
The chronic effect was to increase the occurrence of 
SWS and to decrease REM sleep, an effect consistent 
with disruption of an ascending cortical activating 
mechanism of REM sleep or disinhibition of an SWS 
mechanism. This was accompanied by a selective and 
highly reliable reduction in cortical and hippocampal 
levels of NE. However, coincident decreases in forebrain 
levels of serotonin and NE preclude a definitive 
conclusion regarding the relative contribution of cate- 
cholamine and indoleamine mechanisms in the mainte- 
nance of sleep-waking patterns after intracerebral 6- 
hydroxydopamine. (43 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4705. Zornetzer, Steven. (U. Florida) Retrograde 
amnesia and brain seizures in rodents: Electrophysio- 
logical and neuroanatomical analyses. In M. Fink, S. 
Kety, J. McGaugh & T. A. Williams (Eds.), Psychobiolo- 
gy of convulsive therapy. Washington, DC VERSES 
Winston & Sons, 1974. xii, 312 p.—Reports results of 5 
experiments with male albino rats which studied (a) the 
relationship between seizure-producing frontal cortex 
brain stimulation and subsequent EEG changes, (b) the 
effectiveness of direct cortical stimulation and extracra- 
nial transpinneal ECS in producing retrograde amnesia, 
and (c) the possible involvement of other neuroanatomi- 
cal regions in a memory disruption system. (43 ref) 


Drug Effects 


4706. Adkins, Elizabeth K. & Mason, Paul. (Bucknell 
U.) Effects of cyproterone acetate in the male Japanese 
quail. Hormones & Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 1-6. 
— Injected a total of 36 male Japanese Quail with oil or 
with 1 of 4 dosages of cyproterone acetate for 8 days in 2 
experiments. Copulatory behavior and cloacal gland size 
were measured daily. Cyproterone acetate reduced 
cloacal gland size at all dosages and reduced copulation 
in 8 out of 17 males at the 2 highest dosages. It is 
concluded that cyproterone acetate results in reproduc- 
tive changes in at least 2 classes of vertebrates and has 
behavioral as well as morphological effects. The morpho- 
logical effects are more striking, however. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4707. Allen, C. Allen, Blair S. & Rake, A. V. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Pharmacological distinctions 
between “active” and “passive” avoidance memory 
formation as shown by manipulation of biogenic amine 
active compounds. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 
34(1), 1-10—Trained female CF-1 mice either in a 
passive step-through avoidance or in an active l-way 
escape avoidance task. The apparent memory for either 
task (measured 8 days later) was reduced by reserpine 
dosages immediately after training. 5-hydroxytrypto- 
phane, given along with the reserpine, eliminated 
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memory reduction for the passive training; dopa, given 
along with the reserpine, did not eliminate memory 
deficit for the passive training. 5-hydroxytryptophane 
given along with reserpine did not eliminate the memory 
deficit for the active training; dopa given along with the 
reserpine did eliminate memory reduction for the active 
training.—Journal abstract. 

4708. Allikmets, L. Kh. (Tartu State U., Estonian SSR, 

USSR) [The effect of antidepressants and neuroleptics 
on the behavioral responses to lesion and stimulation of 
the hippocampus.] (Russ) Farmakologia i Toksikologia, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 36(6), 664-667.—Bilaterally destroyed 
the ventral and dorsal parts of the hippocampus in rats. 
A control group was subjected to a dummy operation. 
5-25 days after the operation a series of experiments 
were conducted to study the effects of antidepressants 
and neuroleptics on an orienting response (the number 
of times S reared up on its hind feet in 1 min) and on the 
motor activity of single and grouped Ss. The change in 
emotionality of the Ss was assessed from the change in 
threshold (in volts) of electrical stimulation needed to 
produce vocalization and aggression. Experiments were 
also carried out on cats in which the behavioral response 
to electrical stimulation of the hippocampus was record- 
ed. Destruction of the hippocampus was found to 
weaken the inhibitory effects of the antidepressants 
imipramine, amitriptyline, levomepromazine, and chlor- 
prothixene on the orienting response and on motor 
activity. However, the sedative effect of the neuroleptics 
haloperidol and reserpine was increased. It is concluded 
that imipramine and amitriptyline differ from the 
neuroleptics in having a facilitating effect on the 
behavioral response, evoked by electrical stimulation of 
the E in cats. (English summary)—A, G. 
Pook. 

4709. Amaral Vieira, F. J., et al. (Federal U. Ceara, 
Lab. of Neurobiology, Brazil) Induction (transfer) of an 
operant behaviour by injection of brain extract. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 33(4), 339-348.—Reports on a 
successful attempt to induce modification of behavior by 
iv injection of brain extract from trained male Wistar 
rats into naive recipients, Experimental recipients exhib- 
ited higher performances as compared with appropriate 
controls in testing sessions continuously reinforced bya 
drop of water in a Skinner box. The observed effect ma: 
have been correlated with reinforcement Sane 
received by the donor animal; however, further work is 
required to determine whether the phenomenon is 
situationally specific. Under the conditions used the 
optimum dosage to produce the effect was equivalent to 
40% of a brain. Results also indicate that dose and route 
of injection are conditions that must b 
controlled in behavior induction Bs voe 
—Journal abstract, i iEn 

4710. Ancona, Leonardo & Saraceni, Carlo. i 
U. Sacred Heart, Inst. of Psychology, s NR 

[Disinhibiting effect of sulpiride.] (Ital) Archivio A 
Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1973(May), Vol 
34(3-4), 409-41 8.—Sulpiride demonstrated disinhibiting 
effects on posthypnotic word-reading in experimental Ss. 


F placebo control group failed to show such disinhibi- 
Jon. 


PSYCHOPHARMACOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGICAL INTERVENTION 


4711. Apfelbach, R. & Delgado, J. M. (U. Tübingen, 
Zoophysiology Inst., W. Germany) Social hierarchy in 
monkeys (Macaca Mulatta) modified by chlordiazepoxide 
hydrochloride . Neuropharmacology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 13(1), 
11-20.—Studied the effects of intramuscular injection of 
chlordiazepoxide hydrochloride (Librium) on individual 
and social behavior in a colony of 4 rhesus monkeys. 
Behavior was quantified during 3 15-min periods: Ist 
control (CI), delivery of pellets to an elevated feeder 
(CP), and 2nd control (CII). 5 mg/kg produced a 50% 
reduction of spontaneous mobility in the dominants 
which lasted for several hours. In addition there was 
some decrease of walking, a reduction of feeding, 
increase in lying, and complete absence of grooming. 
The number of attacks increased significantly during Cl, 
was not modified during CP, and diminished during CII. 
In the dominant S, 10 mg/kg produced a greater and 
more lasting reduction of spontaneous mobility, with 
some cumulative effects, a reduction of walking during 
CI and CII, an absence of mounting and grooming, and 
an increase of lying. Attacks also increased during CI 
and CP, while disappearing during CII. After the Sth 
injection there was a change in the hierarchical structure 
of the colony, with the dominant drugged S dropping 
position, and the leadership of the group being taken by 
the 2nd-place S. 10 mg/kg of chlordiazepoxide in the 
lowest ranking S did not modify his hierarchical position 
nor produce any signs of hostility. His behavior showed 
decreased spontaneous mobility and walking, abolish- 
ment of grooming, and increased lying down. In the 
investigation of psychoactive drugs, the social status of 
the experimental animal should be taken into considera- 
tion as an important factor in the interpretation of 
results. (35 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4712. Avis, H. H. & Pert, Agu. (Langley Porter 
Neuropsychiatric Inst, Lab. of Psychobiology, San 
Francisco, Calif) A comparison of the effects of 
muscarinic and nicotinic anticholinergic drugs on 
habituation and fear conditioning in rats. Psychopharma- 
cologia, 1974, Vol. 34(3), 209-222.— Compared the 
effects of scopolamine and mecamylamine in 2 behavior- 
al paradigms found to be sensitive to cholinergic 
disruption by antimuscarinic compounds (i.e., habitua- 
tion and fear conditioning). In the habituation paradigm, 
170 water-deprived male Sprague-Dawley albino rats 
were exposed to a novel environmental chamber under 
either scopolamine, methscopolamine, mecamylamine, 
hexamethonium, or saline. 3 days later all Ss were 
returned to the same chamber which now contained a 
drinking tube. Time to complete 100 licks was used to 
assess habituation. Only Ss trained under scopolamine 
showed long drinking times (failed to habituate to the 
apparatus stimuli), thereby demonstrating the central 
muscarinic nature of the habituation process. In the fear 
Conditioning paradigm, 90 hungry Ss, trained to drink 
milk in a test chamber, received a single electric shock 20 
either scopolamine, mecamyla- 
or saline. 3 days later subgroups 
Ru concn oned. suppression under either the 
Se Ge oni AE er saline. Conditioned suppression 
ec. In all groups except those trained under 
^ po: SU or mecamylamine and tested under saline. 

pparently the processes underlying this asymmetrical 


min after injections of 
mine, hexamethonium, 
were tested for conditi. 
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dissociation are not predominantly nicotinic or musca- 
rinic in nature. (47 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4713. Babbini, M.; Gaiardi, M. & Bartoletti, M. (U. 
Bologna, Inst. of Pharmacology, ltaly) Effects of 
morphine on a quickly learned conditioned suppression 
in rats. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 33(4), 329-332. 
— Placed 108 male Sprague-Dawley rats in a test 
chamber in which 54 of them received a brief shock (.1 
sec) every 5 sec. Ss received saline or 5, 10, or 20 mg/kg 
of morphine on the next day and were retested in the 
chamber. Controls which had received repetitive shocks 
strongly reduced their motor activity. This was taken as 
an indication of a conditioned emotional response. 
Morphine attenuated this quickly learned conditioned 
suppression in a dose related manner, and the effect did 
not appear to be a consequence of an influence upon 
performance, a change in the general stimulus situation, 
or a drug-induced amnesia. Data from an additional 12 
Ss suggest that the action of morphine was due to a 
reduction of anxiety associated with anticipation of 
noxious stimuli.—Journal abstract. 

4714. Baez, Luis A. (Princeton U.) Role of catechola- 
mines in the anorectic effects of amphetamine in rats. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 35(2), 91-98.—Conduct- 
ed 2 experiments with a total of 211 male Sprague- 
Dawley rats. Inhibition of catecholamine synthesis with 
a-methyl-p-tyrosine antagonized amphetamine-induced 
anorexia. This effect of a-methyl-p-tyrosine was reversed 
by Levodopa administration. Comparison of the anorec- 
tic potencies of the stereoisomers of amphetamine 
yielded a dextro- to levamphetamine ratio of 2.75:1, It is 
concluded that amphetamine produces anorexia through 
an action on catecholamines, with dopamine playing a 
major role. (31 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4715. Barkov, N. K. & Zakusov, V. V. (USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences, Inst. of Pharmacology, 
Moscow) [Experimental methods of assessing psycho- 
pharmacological substances.] (Russ) Farmakologia i 
Toksikologia, 1973(Nov), Vol. 36(6), 730-739.—Reviews 
the literature on experimental methods of assessing the 
psychopharmacological action of substances. 4 main 
approaches have been adopted: (a) the effect of 
preparations on behavior, (b) their effect on bioelectrical 
activity in the brain, (c) their effect on the biochemical 
structures of the nervous system, and (d) vegetative and 
hormonal responses to the substances. There is no single 
method which provides a universal test for the experi- 
mental evaluation of a psychotropic substance. It is 
suggested that a complex of methodological techniques is 
needed to determine the specific qualities of a prepara- 
tion and to successfully predict its clinical effectiveness. 
(2 p ref)—A. G. Pook. 

4716. Barnes, C. & Fried, P. A. (Carleton U., Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada) Tolerance to A’-THC in adult rats with 
differential ^-THC exposure when immature or during 
early adulthood. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 34(3), 
181—190.—Examined tolerance to -tetrahyocannabinol 
(THC) in 48 30-day-old and 48 90-day-old (adult) male 
Wistar albino rats. For both age groups the treatments 
consisted of 3 phases, and during each phase, lasting at 
least 20 days, Ss received either THC or a control drug. 
Behavioral measures were taken during the 3rd phase 
and, at the end of the study, weights of various organs 


were determined. Results reveal degrees of tolerance and 
indicate that age at the time of initial chronic THC 
experience interacts with the later development of 
tolerance. Heart and brain weights were reduced in Ss 
receiving chronic THC injections while immature. 
—Journal abstract. 

4717. Barratt, Ernest S.; Beaver, Wes & White, 
Robert. (U. Texas, Medical Branch, Behavioral Science 
Lab., Galveston) The effects of marijuana on human 
sleep patterns. Biological Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
8(1), 47-54.— Tested the hypothesis that repeated daily 
administration of marihuana would significantly de- 
crease slow-wave sleep in human Ss. 12 21-26 yr old 
experienced male marihuana users were Ss; 8 smoked 
marihuana (.2 mg/kg of A’-tetrahydrocannabinol) and 4 
smoked placebo. Baseline sleep records were obtained 
over 3 predrug nights, the drug was administered for 10 
nights, and 3 postdrug recordings were made over a 7- 
day period. Slow-wave sleep increased during the Ist 4 
days following marihuana smoking and progressivel 
decreased until it was significantly below baseline levels 
by the 8th day and remained depressed during the 
postdrug period. Slow-wave sleep changes were signifi- 
cantly more marked and consistent across Ss than 
changes in other sleep stages. Placebo Ss did not have 
significant changes in time spent in any sleep stages 
during the drug and postdrug days even though they 
reported "average to above average" drug effects. 
—Journal abstract. 

4718. Barrett, Robert J. & Steranka, Larry R. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Nashville, Tenn.) An 
analysis of d-amphetamine produced facilitation of 
avoidance acquisition in rats and performance changes 
subsequent to drug termination. Life Sciences, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 163-180.—Trained 42 male Spra- 
gue-Dawley rats in Exp I on a discriminated Y-maze 
active avoidance task following intraperitoneal adminis- 
tration of saline or 1 of 3 dosages (.75, 1.50 or 3.0 mg/kg) 
of dextroamphetamine. The 6 measures recorded simul- 
taneously during each session indicated that the avoid- 
ance facilitation produced by dextroamphetamine was 
due to attenuation of shock-induced behavioral suppres- 
sion resulting in a behavioral baseline more compatible 
with the S's associating running with shock avoidance. 
Results from Exp Il (conducted with the same Ss) show 
that the avoidance decrement following drug termination 
was dependent on training dosage and whether the drug 
was abruptly or gradually withdrawn. It is suggested that 
the disruption is due to dissociation between the drug 
and nondrug states and could be attenuated by gradually 
withdrawing the drug over training sessions. (19. ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4719. Bennett, Edward Ee Rosenzweig, Mark R. & 
Wu, Su-Yu Chang. (U. California, Lawrence Berkeley 
Lab., Berkeley) Excitant and depressant drugs modulate 
effects of environment on brain weight and cholinester- 
ases. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 33(4), WA 
— Exposed prepubertal male Berkeley S, and S, an 
Fischer rats in groups of 12 to an enriched environmen- 
tal condition (EC), usually for 2 hrs/day over a 30-day 

riod; others remained in their individual home cages 
(HC). Ss received an injection of a stimulant, depressant, 
or saline before the daily EC period; HC controls 
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received similar injections. The drug injections had no 
significant effects on brain values of HC rats, but they 
altered effects of EC, probably by influencing Ss’ 
reactions to the environment. Methamphetamine and 
dextroamphetamine enhanced the EC effects; pentylene- 
tetrazol had small positive effects, and strychnine was 
without effect. Phenobarbital depressed the brain weight 
effects but increased the enzymatic effects. Use of 
methamphetamine made it possible to find EC effects 
with short daily periods (30 min) or with a shortened 
experimental duration (15 days). In experiments with 
adult rats, methamphetamine did not modulate the brain 
weight effects. Implications for the use of stimulants to 
promote recovery from brain damage are discussed. (24 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

4720. Boggan, W. O.; Freedman, D. X. & Appel, J. B. 
(Medical U. South Carolina) p-Chlorophenylalanine- 
induced alterations in the behavioral effects of 5- 
hydroxytryptophan. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 
33(4), 293-298.—Found that pretreatment of male 
Sprague-Dawley albino rats with p-chlorophenylalanine 
methyl ester (PCPA-ME) caused a normally noneffective 
dose of 5-hydroxytryptophan to disrupt barpressing at 
times when serotonin (5-HT) concentration was deplet- 
ed. There did not appear to be any correlation between 
the initial, behaviorally disruptive effects of PCPA-ME 
and the action of this compound on 5-HT biosynthesis. 
(22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4721. Borberg, S. (Sct. Hans Hosp., Roskilde, Den- 
mark) Conditioning of amphetamine-induced behaviour 
in the albino rat. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 34(3), 

191-198.—Injected 12 male albino Wistar rats with 
amphetamine (5 mg/kg) every 4th to 5th day fora total 
of 30 times/rat. Behavior was recorded 10-31 min after 
injection. During the observation period 4 Ss (the 
stereotypy group) were electrostimulated when they did 
not demonstrate stereotypy, a well-defined, constantly 
and spontaneously occurring amphetamine-induced 
behavior. 4 Ss (non-stereotypy group) were stimulated 
when demonstrating stereotype. 4 Ss acted as controls 
and were not stimulated. Whereas there was no differ- 
ence between the groups during the first experiments, 
their behavior differed significantly during the experi- 
ments with stimulation and remained during control 


experiments without stimulation. The Stereotypy group 


demonstrated a high percentage of stereotypy per 


experiment, the non-stereot oup a low perc 

and the control group i EN ifie SC 
Stimulated groups. It is concluded that stereotypy can be 
subjected to conditioning. —Journal abstract. 

4722. Broekkamp, C. L. & van Rossum, J. M. (U. 
Nijmegen, Netherlands) Effects of apomorphine on self- 
stimulation behavior. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 
34(1), 71-80.—Studied self-stimulation behavior in un. 
treated male albino rats and rats inj 


i d jected with apomor- 
phine. Electrodes were implanted in the nucleus See 


bens, the lateral hypothalamus, the catec inergi 

cell-groups A9-A10, and the locus Mie Ue 
phine (.2 mg/kg subcutaneously) consistently facilitated 
self-stimulation in a number of Ss but inhibited this 
behavior in others. This individual variation could be 
observed in all 4 groups but was further analyzed in the 
Ss with an electrode in the A9-A10 area. The effect of 


the drug was highly reproducible for individual Ss, 
Extinction after reduction of the rewarding current to 
zero could not be demonstrated as long as the drug was 
active. Results substantiate the hypothesis that apomor- 
phine is able to replace the reinforcing action of 
intracranial rewarding stimulation. (35 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4723. Bucci, Luigi & Bovet, Daniel. (Lab. of Psycho- 
biology & Psychopharmacology, Rome, Italy) The effect 
of iproniazid and tranylcypromine studied with a dark- 
avoidance conditioned schedule. Psychopharmacologia, 
1974, Vol. 35(2), 179-188.—Trained groups of 8 female 
inbred Fisher rats with a dark avoidance conditioned 
schedule of the shuttle-box technique. Subsequently 
different doses of iproniazid and tranylcypromine were 
injected intraperitoneally and their effects upon the 
levels of conditioning were measured. While iproniazid 
(25.50 and 100 mg/kg) almost always induced a decrease 
of the percentage of the conditioned responses, tranylcy- 
promine (2.5 and 5 mg/kg) caused a marked increase of 
the same, 5 hrs after administration. Such percentage 
increase of the conditioned avoidance response seemed 
to be temporally related to the marked increase of brain 
norepinephrine induced by tranylcypromine, also 5 hrs 
after administration. A comparative study between 
tranyleypromine and dextroamphetamine shows the 
advantages of this particular type of schedule to 
distinguish between different classes of CNS stimulating 
drugs. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4724. Carranza-Acevedo, José (Mexican Inst. of Social 
Security, Div. of Pharmacology, Mexico City) Behavior- 
al changes induced by the chronic administration of 
amphetamines. Foreign Psychiatry, 1973(Fal), Vol. 2(3), 
42-41.—Randomly divided male CFW Swiss strain mice 
into 4 groups of 10 Ss each. Dextroamphetamine was 
administered for 35 days to Groups 1 and 2 in 
intraperitoneal doses of 5 and 8 mg/kg daily, respective- 
ly, and to Group 3 orally in a daily dose of 1 mg/kg. 
Group 4 acted as a control. Abnormal behaviors 
Observed in Groups 1 and 2 consisted of social 
disorganization, self-inflicted lesions, hallucinatory be- 
havior, cannibalism, and autism. Group 3 demonstrated 
hyperactivity and cannibalism. It is suggested that the 
model of behavioral abnormality produced by dex- 
troamphetamine is indistinguishable from paranoid 
schizophrenia in humans and will better serve in 
ee? Psychotic syndromes than the psychoses 
E by LSD, mescaline, and psilocybin.—B. 

4725. Chinn, C & Weber, L. J. (Purdue U.) The 
actions of several psychoactive agents upon the 
muscarinic mechanisms in the superior cervical gan- 
glion of the cat. Neuropharmacology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
13(1), 39-52.—In the chloralose-urethane anesthetized 
cat, the actions of several Psychoactive agents upon the 
muscarinic mechanisms in the superior cervical ganglion 
Were tested. Responses of the nictitating membrane to 


electrical stimulation of the preganglionic nerve and to 
ganglionic stimulants delivered s des ganglion via intra- 
arterial Injection were measured before and after several 
psychoactive agents were delivered to the ganglion in the 
same way. Methylphenidate (60 ug),pheniprazine (60 u g), 


and desipramine (50 ug) specifically antagonized the 
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response of McN-A-343, a muscarinic stimulant, but not 
the response of DMPP, a nicotinic stimulant. In 
addition, the above antidepressants or psychostimulants 
antagonized muscarinic transmission but not nicotinic 
transmission in a sympathetic ganglion at the dose 
indicated. Results suggest a possible mode of action of 
antidepressants and psychostimulants in the brain to 
produce atropine-like autonomic effects observed in man 
during clinical use of these drugs. (32 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4726. Christensen, A. V. & Moller-Nielsen, L (H. 
Lundbeck & Co. A/S, Copenhagen-Valby, Denmark) 
Influence of flupenthixol and flupenthixol-decanoate on 
methylphenidate and apomorphine-induced compulsive 
gnawing in mice. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 34(2), 
119-126.— Tested a-flupenthixol and a-flupenthixol de- 
canoate in male NMRI/BOM, SPF mice against 
methylphenidate-induced stereotyped | gnaw-compul- 
sions. The effect of both a-flupenthixol and a-flupenthix- 
ol decanoate disappeared 2 days after administration. 
The influence of a-flupenthixol and a-flupenthixol 
decanoate on apomorphine-induced behavior was fol- 
lowed over a period of 12 days. Under these conditions 
apomorphine-induced compulsive gnawing was seen on 
the days on which the methylphenidate antagonistic 
effect had subsided. The apomorphine-induced compul- 
sive gnawing seen in a-flupenthixol and a-flupenthixol 
decanoate pretreated Ss could be antagonized by 
additional small doses of a-flupenthixol given 2 hrs 
before apomorphine. The interference of the neuroleptic 
drugs with dopaminergic receptors is discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

4727. Dafny, Nachum & Gilman, Sid. (U. Texas, 
Medical School, Houston) Alteration of evoked poten- 
tials in caudate nucleus of freely moving rats by L-dopa, 
reserpine, and pentobarbital. Experimental Neurology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 42(1), 51-64.—Recorded average acous- 
tic responses with permanent semimicroelectrodes from 
the caudate nucleus in 37 freely behaving male Holtz- 
man albino rats. Pentobarbital (7 mg/kg) enhanced the 
amplitude of the responses and shortened the neuronal 
recovery function. Higher doses progressively diminished 
the amplitude of the responses. Levodopa (100 mg/kg) 
increased the amplitude of the average acoustic evok 
responses and shortened the neuronal recovery function 
when paired acoustic stimuli were delivered at varied 
interstimulus intervals. Reserpine (1 mg/kg) adminis- 
tered 1 hr after levodopa reversed these phenomena. 
producing a decrease of the responses and prolongation 
of the neuronal recovery function. When administered as 
the 1st treatment, reserpine reduced the amplitude of the 
responses, but shortened the neuronal recovery function. 
Levodopa injection after reserpine treatment reversed 
the reserpine effect. It is concluded that levodopa 
intensifies and reserpine diminishes neuronal evoked 
responses within caudate nucleus, presumably by alter- 
ing the activity of neurotransmitters. (26 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

4728. Dafny, Nachum. (U. Texas, Medical School, 
Houston) Hypothalamic evoked responses altered by 
pentobarbital in freely behaving rats. Electroencephalog- 
raphy & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 36(2), 
123-130.— Simultaneously recorded average acoustically 


evoked responses (AAERs) in the anterior hypothalamus 
(AH) and in the ventromedial hypothalamus (VMH) of 
14 male Holtzman albino rats. Results show that when 
attention was distracted from the stimulus, the overall 
amplitude of the AAER to that stimulus usually fell, 
mainly in AH; when attention was concentrated upon 
the stimulus, the amplitude became greater. The neural 
recovery function obtained by paired click stimuli 
separated by varying time intervals showed differences in 
recovery function between AH and VMH. Low doses of 
pentobarbital increased the AAER and improved the 
neural recovery, both in AH and VMH. Higher doses 
attenuated and diminished the AAER. Differences in 
sensitivity to pentobarbital were found between AH and 
VMH. The role of the reticular formation, which is 
known to have a tonic inhibitory effect on the classical 
sensory pathway, is discussed. The afferent acoustic 
projection to the hypothalamus is polysynaptic, extend- 
ing through the midbrain reticular formation. Data 
indicate that this projection to AH and VMH is modified 
differently, which raises the possibility that the acoustic 
projections to AH and VMH are not the same. (French 
summary) (28 ref)—Journal summary. 

4729. de Wied, D.; Sarantakis, D. & Weinstein, B. (U. 
Utrecht, Medical Faculty, Rudolf Magnus Inst. for 
Pharmacology, Netherlands) Behavioural evaluation of 
peptides related to scotophobin. Neuropharmacology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 12(12), 1109-1115.—Tested a synthetic 

ntadecapeptide, desacetylscotophobin analog (DS 
1-15), which differs from the natural product in terms of 
activity and in structure. To determine the active core of 
DS 1-15, 2 other peptides corresponding to the residues 
8-15 of the parent molecule (ZS 8-15 and HS 8-15) were 
tested in the same behavioral situations. These 3 peptides 
given to male Wistar albino rats in a single subcutaneous 
injection of 5 ug delayed extinction of a pole jumping 
avoidance response in an equipotent manner for approx- 
imately 7 days. In a passive avoidance situation, in which 
latency to enter a dark box was measured after Ss had 
experienced mild shock 24 hrs previously, avoidance 
latency was increased for several days following DS 1-15 
and HS 8-15, while ZS 8-15 was much less active. None 
of these peptides affected passive avoidance latency in Ss 
which had no previous shock experience in the dark box. 
Peptides were virtually inactive in a light-dark prefer- 
ence test and in an open field test. It is suggested that 


4730. DeLong, Fonya L. & Levy, Bernard I (George 
Cognitive effects of marijuana, de- 
scribed in terms of a model of attention. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 907-916.—Considers that 
the cognitive effects of marihuana are best described and 
organized in terms of a model of attention. S. Sack’s 
model includes 3 factors of attention: resistance to 

and field articulation. The acute 


distraction, set-shifting, 
cognitive effects of marihuana can be seen as decrements 
in resisting distraction and in shifting set (i.e. voluntarily 


shifting the focus of one’s attention). Chronic use of the 
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drug seems to cause similar decrements. (46 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4731. Dewar, Arthur J. & Reading, Harold W. 
(Medical Research Council, Brain Metabolism Unit, U. 
Edinburgh, Scotland) Effects of lithium on cerebral RNA 
metabolism in vitro and in vivo. Biochemical Pharmacol- 
ogy, 1974(Jan), Vol. 23(2), 369-380.—Investigated the 
effect of Li+ on cerebral RNA metabolism in male 
albino Wistar rats. Chronic LiCl treatment (.15 
mg/g/day for 13 days) did not significantly alter the rate 
of RNA synthesis, the RNA content, or the RNA 
composition in the brain. It is concluded that the 
changes in uric acid excretion in human manic-depres- 
sives during Li-induced remission are not reflections of a 
direct or indirect effect of Li+ on cerebral RNA 
metabolism. (47 ref) 

4732. Dittrich, A.; Battig, K. & von Zeppelin, Ilka. (U. 
Zurich, Psychiatric Clinic, Switzerland) Effects of (-)A 
trans-tetrahydrocannabinol(A’ THC) on memory, attention 
and subjective state: A double blind study. Psychopharma- 
cologia, 1973, Vol. 33(4), 369-376.—Conducted a double- 
blind, cross-over design study in which 19 male and 18 
female 21-38 yr old psychology students received a 
placebo or orally administered dosages of 15 mg (-)A*- 

trans-tetrahydrocannabinol (A’ THC). Results support 
the hypothesis that the impairment of attention and 
information storage in the long-term memory as well as 
depersonalization and temporal disintegration phenome- 
na induced by A’ THC are interrelated. Furthermore, the 
sequence of information retrieval from memory was 
changed by A’ THC.—Journal abstract. 

4733. Ewing, John A.; Rouse, Beatrice A. & Pellizzari, 
E. D. (U. North Carolina, Center for Alcohol Studies, 
Chapel Hill) Alcohol sensitivity and ethnic background. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 131(2), 
206-210.—Administered A ml of synthetic ethanol/ kg of 
body weight to 24 Americans of European origin (mean 
age = 23.8) and 24 Orientals (mean age = 27.8). 
Results confirm previous studies which have shown 
Oriental Ss to be significantly more sensitive to alcohol 
than Occidental Ss; the Oriental Ss showed significantly 
more skin flushing, increased heart tate, drops in blood 
pressure, and general discomfort with alcohol than the 
Occidental Ss. The Orientals also reported more famil 
histories of flushing. There was a nonsignificant trend to 
average levels of blood acetaldehyde to be higher for 

Orientals than Occidentals. It is suggested that the low 

rates of alcohol and alcoholism commonly found amon; 

Oriental people may have a physiological rather than 3 

Eu sine (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

` ler, Michael H. (Tows 
effects of chlordiazepoxide im CS a Vix 
and habituation of agonistic behavior in male Sia ei 
fighting fish. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol 330) 
277-292.—Evaluated the effects of chlordiazepoxide 2: 
the intensity and habituation of the threat displa: in 40 
male Siamese fighting fish by exposing each Sok mal 
ec eliciting stimulus. In an independent sour 
esign, Ss were tested in either plai: 
solution of 13 or 30 pg/ml. Cheat Valer ora drug 


- Chlordiazepoxide att. 
threat behavior and facilitated GE of the display 


without inducing noticeable sedation. Results are dis- 
cussed in terms of a dual-process theory of habituation 


involving independent hypothetical processes of sensiti- 
zation and habituation which produce the net observed 
habituation. (45 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4735. Fjalland, B. & Moller-Nielsen, I. (H. Lundbeck 
& Co. A/S, Copenhagen-Valby, Denmark) Enhance- 
ment of methylphenidate-induced stereotypies by re- 
peated administration of neuroleptics. Psychopharmaco- 
logia, 1974, Vol. 34(2) 105-109.—Investigated the 
intensity of methylphenidate-induced gnaw compulsion 
in haloperidol-tolerant male NMRI/BON, SPF mice and 
in normal mice(N = 80). In the withdrawal phase after 
repeated oral administration of haloperidol (1.25 
mg/kg/day, 5 days), methylphenidate caused a signifi- 
cant increase in stereotyped gnawing as compared to the 
effect in normal mice. It is proposed that the mechanism 
behind this increase in response to methylphenidate 
could be increased receptor sensitivity. (19 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4736. Fjalland, B. & Moller-Nielsen, I. (H. Lundbeck 
& Co. A/S, Copenhagen-Valby, Denmark) Methylpheni- 
date antagonism of haloperidol, interaction with choli- 
nergic and anticholinergic drugs. Psychopharmacologia, 
1974, Vol. 34(2), 111-118.—Investigated the methylphe- 
nidate antagonistic effect of haloperidol in normal and 
haloperidol-tolerant male NMRI/BOM, SPF mice under 
the influence of cholinergic and anticholinergic treat- 
ment. Physostigmine increased the potency of haloperi- 
dol against stereotypies induced by methylphenidate, 
whereas scopolamine reduced the effect of haloperidol. 
The effect of haloperidol was influenced both in Ss 
which were and were not pretreated with haloperidol. It 
is concluded that a cholinergic-dopaminergic balance is 
of importance for the antagonistic effect of a neuroleptic 
agent against methylphenidate-induced gnawing-com- 
pulsion in normal mice as well as in mice which have 
become tolerant to neuroleptics. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4737. Flood; James F.; Rosenzweig, Mark R.; Bennet, 
Edward L. & Orme, Ann E. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Comparison of the effects of anisomycin on memory 
across six strains of mice. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 10(2), 147-160.—Compared retention for step- 
through passive avoidance training across 6 strains of 
mice including pigmented and albinos, inbred and 
outbred, and strains light and heavy in weight. Widely 
differing conditions of training were required in order for 
90-100% of the Ss in each strain to learn 1-trial passive 
avoidance. The effect of anisomycin on protein synthesis 
was Investigated and no major differences were found 
across Strains. A single injection of anisomycin 15 min 
Prior to training caused significant amnesia for passive 
avoidance training in all strains. A small increase in 
shock intensity decreased the percent amnesia. If at this 
pee shock intensity, the pretraining injection was 
ollowed by a 2nd injection 1.75 hrs after training, a high 
percentage of the Ss were again amnestic. Discussion 
Seel possible causes of strain differences in ability 
i LUC the passive avoidance habit, (b) a general 
net odology for obtaining amnestic effects independent 
of the particular strain of mice used, and (c) the necessity 


of protein synthesis for : 
m — E 
abstract. emory formation.—Journal 
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4738. Frazer, Alan, et al. (U. Pennsylvania, Medical 
School) The prediction of brain lithium concentrations 
from plasma or erythrocyte measures. Journal of 
Psychiatric Research, 1973(Jun), Vol. 10(1), 1-7.—Ad- 
ministered lithium chloride intraperitoneally to 3 groups 
of male Osborn-Mendel rats, 1 group under each of the 
following schedules: 4 m-equiv/kg once a day or 2 m- 
equiv/kg twice a day for 10 days, or a single injection of 
2 m-equiv/kg. Decapitation was performed 2, 8, 16, or 24 
hrs after the final injection, and the plasma, erythrocyte, 
and brain concentrations of lithium were determined. 
There was a rapid washout of lithium from plasma, a less 
rapid washout from intracellular electrolyte, and a slow 
washout from the brain. It was calculated, using 
correlations obtained over the entire washout period, 
that erythrocyte lithium concentrations are a better 
predictor of brain lithium levels than are plasma lithium 
concentrations. This observation is limited by differences 
between human and rat lithium metabolism. However, 
the fact that depressed patients treated with lithium, who 
obtained a high erythrocyte lithium level for a given 
plasma lithium level, respond better to lithium than do 
depressed patients with low erythrocyte lithium concen- 
tration, supports the applicability of this research to 
man. (22 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

4739. Gerlach, J.; Reisby, N. & Randrup, A. (Sct. Hans 
Hosp. Roskilde, Denmark) Dopaminergic hypersensi- 
tivity and cholinergic hypofunction in the pathophysiol- 
ogy of tardive dyskinesia. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, 
Vol. 34(1), 21-35.—Studied the “counterbalancing dopa- 
minergic-cholinergic system" in a clinical pharmacologi- 
cal investigation of neuroleptic-induced tardive dyskine- 
sia. 8 hospitalized 20-69 yr old patients were treated with 
a-methyl-para-tyrosine (AMPT), levodopa, physostig- 
mine, scopolamine, and biperiden. The results were 
evaluated blind with the help of video-technique. AMPT 
(3 g/day for 3 days) significantly reduced, while 
levodopa (1,200 mg/day together with a peripheral 
decarboxylase inhibitor for 14 days), and biperiden (18 
mg/day for 14 days) significantly precipitated or 
aggravated the dyskinesia. The effects of physostigmine 
and scopolamine varied, which is discussed in relation to 
the existence of both hypo- and hypercholinergic 
stereotype. It is concluded that dopaminergic hypersensi- 
tivity, cholinergic hypofunction, and a reduced biologi- 
cal buffer capacity comprise important elements in the 
pathophysiology of tardive dyskinesia. Simple prophy- 
lactic and therapeutic directions are given based upon 
this conclusion. (44 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4740. Gianutsos, Gerald; Drawbaugh, Richard B.; 
Hynes, Martin D. & Lal, Harbans. (U. Rhode Island, 
Coll. of Pharmacy) Behavioral evidence for dopaminerg- 
ic supersensitivity after chronic haloperidol. Life Sci- 
ences, 1974(Mar), Vol. 14(5), 887-898—Found that 
chronic administration for 16 days of haloperidol (in 
increasing doses up to 20 mg/kg/day) resulted in a 
supersensitivity of dopamine receptors in male Long- 
Evans rats. This supersensitivity was manifested by an 
enhanced stereotypy and aggression in response to small, 
otherwise ineffective, doses of apomorphine. Maximum 
aggression was observed 7 days after the last dose of 
haloperidol when 2.5 mg/kg of apomorphine was 
administered. In addition, “wet shakes,” reminiscent of 


withdrawal from morphine, were observed in these Ss 
after the cessation of the haloperidol administration. 
These shakes were blocked by morphine. Results may be 
interpreted to mean that “wet shakes” and drug-induced 
aggression are the results of hyperactivity of the 
dopaminergic system. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4741. Glick, Stanley D.; Greenstein, Stuart & 
Goldfarb, Joseph. (Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, City U. 
New York) Increased electrical impedance of mice 
following administration of scopolamine. Behavioral 
Biology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 9(6), 77\-775.—Intraperitoneal- 
ly administered either scopolamine hydrobromide (1 or 5 
mg/kg) or scopolamine methylbromide (1 or 5 mg/kg) to 
naive female CF1 mice 15 min prior to testing them for 
an escape response. Scopolamine either increased or 
decreased escape latencies as compared to saline 
controls, depending on the nominal shock intensity used. 
It also increased the electrical impedance of the Ss from 
10- to 20-fold. Neither of these effects was observed 
following administration of methylscopolamine. 
—Journal abstract. 

4742, Golub, Mari & Kornetsky, Conan. (Boston Us 
Medical School, Behavioral Pharmacology Lab.) Seizure 
susceptibility and avoidance conditioning in adult rats 
treated prenatally with chlorpromazine. Developmental 
Psychobiology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 79-88.—Tested the 
offspring of female CD rats treated early in gestation 
with chlorpromazine (CPZ) at 30 days of age for seizure 
susceptibility and at 90 days for shock avoidance 
learning. Fostering procedures permitted separation of 
prenatal influences from postnatal rearing influences of 
drug treatment. Offspring of drug-treated mothers had 
higher avoidance scores, higher intertrial activity levels, 
and greater seizure susceptibility than offspring of 
controls treated with saline. Ss reared by previously- 
treated mothers also had higher avoidance and greater 
seizure susceptibility. This postnatal effect depended on 
sex and was not accompanied by an overall increase in 
intertrial activity. Rearing by a previously drug-treated 
mother also modified the influence of neonatal stress on 
adult avoidance learning. (40 ref)—Journal abstract. 
Frank E. & Jakubczak, Leonard F. 
(Washington U.) Dose-dependent selective facilitation 
light-onset behavior po 


on the acquisition of light-contingent barpressing by 50 
male Holtzman albino rats in a 2-lever operant task. 
Relative to saline-injected controls, amphetamine in- 
creased the probability of discriminated responding on 
the active reward-bar at the .75 but not at the 2.50 mg/kg 


light onset emitting a greater percentage of presses on the 
active bar than Ss receiving invariant light onset. It is 
concluded that low doses of amphetamine do not 
enhance all categories of behavior in the rat in a learning 
situation, but selectively facilitate only those responses 
directed by the reinforcement contingencies. In addition, 
the poor performance observed for Ss injected with the 
higher dosage may have been due to the stimulated 
perseveration of stereotypic behavior patterns which 
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were incompatible with the task requirements. (34 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4744. Graham, D. T. & Erickson, C. K. (U. Kansas, 
School of Pharmacy) Alteration of ethanol-induced CNS 
depression: Ineffectiveness of drugs that modify choli- 
nergic transmission. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 
34(2), 173-180.—Trained female Sprague-Dawley rats to 
perform in a discriminated leverpress avoidance situa- 
tion. Ss were then given ethanol orally to depress their 
performance. In an attempt to modify the ethanol- 
induced depression with drugs which would reverse or 
enhance reported effects of ethanol in reducing free 
cerebral acetylcholine, parenteral atropine, intraventricu- 
lar hemicholinium, and intraventricular acetylcholine 
were given during ethanol intoxication. None of the 
drugs significantly altered the ethanol-induced behavior- 
al depression, suggesting that the reported reduction in 
free acetylcholine during ethanol intoxication may 
merely reflect decreased neuronal activity, rather than 
being an important causative factor in ethanol-induced 
CNS depression.—Journal abstract. 

4745, Hartmann, Ernest & Cravens, James, (Boston 

State Hosp., Sleep & Dream Lab., Mass.) The effects of 
long term administration of psychotropic drugs on 
human sleep: VI. The effects of chlordiazepoxide. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 33(3), 233-245.—Re- 
ports on the effects of long-term administration of 
chlordiazepoxide (CDX) (50 mg/day at bedtime) on 10 
normal young males. The effects on laboratory sleep, 
home sleep, and mood were investigated. CDX produced 
an immediate increase in sleep time, but this returned to 
placebo levels after 2-3 days. Slow-wave sleep (Stages 3 
and 4) was normal for the Ist few days but then showed 
a great decrease and remained significantly low through- 
out the period of drug administration, and for the Ist wk 
after discontinuation. Desynchronized sleep time similar- 
ly was not greatly affected for the Ist days, but then 
decreased for the remainder of the 4 wks on medication. 
During the period when both slow-wave sleep and D- 
time desynchronized sleep time were decreased, Stage 2 
sleep was greatly increased. CDX produced little effect 
on mood; subjective "quality of sleep" was judged better 
on CDX than on placebo by these Ss. (28 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4746. Hartmann, Ernest & Cravens, James. (Boston 
State Hosp., Sleep & Dream Lab., Mass.) The effects of 
long term administration of Psychotropic drugs on 
human sleep: V. The effects of chloral hydrate. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 33(3), 219-232.—Re- 
ports on the effects of long-term administration of 
chloral hydrate (500 mg/day, at bedtime) on 10 normal 
young males. The effects on laboratory sleep, home 
sleep, and mood were investigated. Chloral hydrate 
significantly increased total sleep time and decreased 
sleep latency, even at the low dose used. The effects were 

greater on the early days of administration. There was no 
effect on slow-wave sleep, desynchronized sleep time, or 
the stages of sleep studied separately. Chloral hydrate 
produced very little effect on mood or on subjective 
aspects of sleep, but it did produce distortion of the usual 
interrelationships between laboratory sleep and mood 
Thus chloral hydrate, at 500 mg/night, is definitely not a 


placebo. The differences between various currently used 
hypnotic agents are discussed. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 
4747. Hartmann, Ernest & Cravens, James. (Boston 
State Hosp., Sleep & Dream Lab., Mass.) The effects of 
long term administration of psychotropic drugs on 
human sleep: IV. The effects of chlorpromazine. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 33(3), 203-218.—Re- 
rts on the effects of the daily administration of 
chlorpromazine (50 mg) to 10 normal young males. 
Effects on laboratory recorded sleep, home sleep, and 
mood were studied. Chlorpromazine significantly in- 
creased total sleep and decreased waking, especially on 
the Ist days, but to some extent throughout administra- 
tion. Slow-wave sleep, desynchronized sleep time, and 
the stages of sleep considered individually were un- 
changed. Chlorpromazine had considerable effects on 
home sleep and mood variables. Some Ss clearly disliked 
chlorpromazine at this dose, and this was reflected by 
significant increases in the tension-anxiety, anger-hostili- 
ty, and fatigue factors of the Psychiatric Outpatient 
Mood Scale. The lack of effect on laboratory sleep 
measures as compared to the effects on mood and home 
sleep reports is discussed. (33 ref)—Journal abstract. 
4748. Hill, Shirley Y.; Goodwin, Donald W.; Schwin, 
Robert & Powell, Barbara. (Washington U., Medical 
School) Marijuana: CNS depressant or excitant? Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 131(3), 
313-315.—Examined the effects of marihuana (approxi- 
mately 12 mg of A’-tetrahydrocannabinol) on critical 
flicker fusion perception and pain and touch sensitivity 
in 2 studies with 57 21-30 yr old male regular users. 
Findings indicate an absence of analgesia and an 
increased sensitivity to stimuli. This suggests that 
marihuana may have stimulant effects on the CNS. (20 

ref)—Journal abstract. 
4749. Hoffmeister, F. & Wuttke, W. (Bayer Inc., Inst. 
of Pharmacology, Wuppertal, W. Germany) Negative 
reinforcing properties of morphine-antagonists in naive 
rhesus monkeys. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 33(3), 
241-258.—Trained 13 rhesus monkeys to press a lever to 
extinguish a light associated with a drug infusion 
scheduled to occur 30 sec after the onset of the light. 
Each response during the light period terminated the 
light for a l-min time-out period (avoidance); a response 
during the infusion terminated the infusion (escape). 
Under these conditions, Ss tolerated a high number of 
saline infusions. Saline was replaced by different unit 
doses of nalorphine, cyclazocine, naloxone, cocaine, 
codeine, pentazocine, and propiram fumarate each for 6 
successive daily 2-hr sessions. Infusions of nalorphine 
(unit doses from 500 to 10 ug/kg/infusion) and cyclazo- 
cine (10 to 2.5 ug/kg/infusion) generated and main- 
tained avoidance-escape behavior, while infusions of 
naloxone (100 to 5 ug/kg/infusion), cocaine, codeine, 
pentazocine, and propiram fumarate (all 50 ug/kg/infu- 
m) were tolerated by the Ss. Results show that in 
SE with no drug experience prior to the 
E Re morphine-antagonists nalorphine and 
y cine but not naloxone had negative reinforcing 
EE ournal abstract. 
- Holtzman, Stephen G. (Emory U.) Behavioral 
rue prot in the rat. D thophaimacologid: 
d - 34(2), 135-142.—Evaluated the effects of 
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profadol, an analgesic with mixed agonist and antagonist 
properties, on continuous avoidance responding and 
locomotor activity in male CFE rats. Profadol was tested 
alone and concomitantly with 8.0 mg/kg of naloxone. 
Profadol had a biphasic effect on avoidance response 
rate, increasing it at from .5-8.0 mg/kg and decreasing it 
at 32 mg/kg. Naloxone blocked both the rate increasing 
and the rate decreasing effects of profadol on avoidance 
responding. Locomotor activity was unaffected by .5-64 
mg/kg of profadol alone but was increased when 

rofadol and naloxone were administered together. 
These findings extend the dual action hypothesis for 
morphine to a partial morphine agonist, and provide 
further evidence that the behavioral activity of narcotic 
antagonists can be evaluated in the rat in an objective 
and quantitative manner. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4751. Hurst, Paul M.; Weidner, Marrianna F.; 
Radlow, Robert & Ross, Sherman. (Inst. for Research, 
State College, Pa.) Drugs and placebos: Drug guessing 
by normal volunteers. Psychological Reports, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 33(3), 683-694.—Conducted 4 experiments to 
investigate how well undergradute and graduate students 
could distinguish common psychoactive drugs (ampheta- 
mines, sodium secobarbital, and chlordiazepoxide) in 
terms of 4 categories (stimulant, depressant, tranquilizer, 
and no effect). 46, 93, 89, and 55 Ss served in Exps I, II, 
III, and IV, respectively. Each experiment involved 3-5 
sessions in which Ss took the drug, performed a series of 
experimental tasks (e.g., time estimation or sequential 
memory tasks) and completed the Nowlis Adjective 
Check List of Mood. Differences in drugs received 
accounted for only a small part of the variance in each 
category. Amphetamines were better discriminated from 
placebo than the other drugs. Limited (but recent) prior 
experience in being an S in drug experiments may 
facilitate drug recognition if the experimental situation 
provides cues to task demands. However, since overall 
recognition accuracy was only slightly better than 
chance, little error should be expected to occur when the 
usual placebo controls are used.—Journal abstract. 

4752. Ishikawa, Terry T. & Schmidt, Hans. (Christ 
Hosp., Inst. of Medical Research, Cincinnati, O.) Forced 
turning induced by toluene. Pharmacology, Biochemistry 
& Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 1(5), 593-595.— Conducted 
an experiment with 30 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats, 
in which repeated daily toluene inhalation produced 
circling. It is suggested that this effect may be specific to 
toluene since xylene failed to elicit turning. The turning 
followed toluene inhalation and was not associated with 
histological lesions of the brain. Forced circling was 
reestablished more rapidly 15 days after the last toluene 
inhalation than 21 or 30 days thereafter. These condi- 
tions required as many exposures to toluene as were 
required to institute turning originally.—Journal abstract. 

y 4753. Johansson, G. (U. Helsinki, Inst. of Physiology, 
Finland) Inhibitory effect of doxepin on agonistic 
behaviour elicited by hypothalamic stimulation in the 
cat. Psychiatria Fennica, 1973, 241—248.—Studied the 
effect of doxepin on the agonistic behavior provoked in 
11 cats by electrical stimulation of the hypothalamus 
with bipolar steel wire electrodes implanted in the 
ventromedial hypothalamus. 6 behavioral responses- 
—mydriasis, piloerection, behavioral alerting, hissing, 
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attack, and motor activity—were rated before and after 
intraperitoneal injection of 2.5, 5.0, 10.0, or 15.0 mg/kg 
of doxepin. The lowest dose had no effect, 5 mg/kg 
significantly depressed behavioral alerting and motor 
activity, and 10 mg/kg significantly depressed all 
responses except mydriasis, which, however, was also 
depressed after injection of 15 mg/kg. (24 ref)—Journal 

4754. Jones, Gareth, et al. (Faculty of Pharmacy, 
Stockholm, Sweden) Relative pharmacological potency 
in mice of optical isomers of A'-tetrahydrocannabinol. 
Biochemical Pharmacology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 23Q), 
439-446.—Examined the relationship between the be- 
havior of male albino mice, Tuck strain No. 1, and their 
brain levels of (+)-A'-THC enantiomorphs and their 
respective metabolites. Differences in the pharmacologi- 
cal activity of the 2 isomers are probably not attributable 
to a difference in the pattern of distribution within the 
CNS but rather to a genuine difference in the potency of 
the 2 cannabinoids at their site of action. Results support 
the hypothesis that cannabis activity is highly dependent 
on chemical structure and that a stereospecific molecular 
interaction is involved in its psychotropic action. (25 ref) 

4755. Joseph, James A. & Powell, D. A. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Neuroscience Lab., Columbia, 
S.C.) Peripheral chemical sympathectomy and learning. 
Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & Behavioral 
Sciences, 1973(Aug), Vol. 15(3), 32-36.—Tested the 
effects of elimination of the sympathetic influence on the 
acquisition of somatic and autonomic response systems. 
with 6-hydroxydopamine (6-OHDA). 12 albino New 
Zealand rabbits served as Ss: 6 were given 6-OHDA in 
saline while 6 were uninjected. A differential classical 
conditioning procedure was employed with a constant 
90-sec intertrial interval. Results demonstrate a diminu- 
tion in discriminative corneal-retinal potential and heart- 
rate responses in the drugged Ss that showed very little 
tendency to change for as long as 15 days after injection. 
Possible explanations and the concurrence of other 
research are cited.—R. S. Albin. 

4756. Kaymakgalan, Sükrü; Türker, R. Kázim & 
Türker, Mustafa N. (Ankara U., Medical School, 
Turkey) Analgesic effects of /v-tetrahydrocannabinol in 
the dog. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 35(2), 123-128. 
— Conducted 2 series of experiments in which 3 male 
and 5 female dogs received electrical stimulation of the 
upper canine tooth before and after iv injection with 1 
mg/kg of A’-tetrahydrocannabinol (THC). THC in- 
creased pain thresholds more than 400%. Daily adminis- 
trations caused tolerance to this analgesic effect in 8 
days. The nature of the analgesia induced by THC is 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

4757. Kazis, Emmanuel; Duncan, S.& Powell, D. A. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Neuroscience Lab., 
Columbia, S.C.) Cholinergic and adrenergic control of 
heart-rate changes in the rabbit. Bulletin of the Psycho- 
nomic Society, 1974(Jan), Vol. 3(1A), 41-43.—Tested the 
effects of atropine and propranolol upon the heart rate 
(HR) of 20 albino and pigmented New Zealand rabbits 
in a replicated Latin square design. Results show that (a) 
the unconditioned HR response to peripheral shock was 
usually an acceleration in rate, although on occasions 
decelerations were obtained; (b) there were no differ- 
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ences in the HR UCRs of pigmented and albino Ss; (c) 
HR changes elicited by shock did not diminish over 
sessions; and (d) HR changes during drug conditions 
suggest that although sympathetic activation contributed 
to the HR UCR, the release of vagal inhibition also 
accounts for a reliable proportion of this response. 
—Journal abstract. 
4758. Klee, Werner A. & Streaty, Richard A. (National 
Inst. of Mental Health, Lab. of General & Comparative 
Biochemistry, Bethesda, Md.) Narcotic receptor sites in 
morphine-dependent rats. Nature, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
248(5443), 61-63.—Presents data from a study with 
morphine-dependent Osborne-Mendel rats to rule out 
the possibility that narcotic drug dependence and 
tolerance are the outcome of direct adaptation in which 
the number of receptor sites for the narcotics is greatly 
increased, or their affinities greatly reduced. (17 ref) 
4759. Komendantova, M. V.; Briskin| A. L; 
Bakunyaeva, A. G. & Milogradova, G. P. (Moscow 
Medical Stomatological Inst., USSR) [The influence of 
tyrocalcitonin on conditioned responses and cerebral 
activity in animals.] (Russ) Farmakologia i Toksikologia, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 36(6), 645-651.— Studied the effects of 
tyrocalcitonin, administered to rats and rabbits intraperi- 
toneally, intravenously, subcutaneously, and suboccipi- 
tally in a range of pharmacologically active doses. The 
functional state of the CNS under the influence of 
tyrocalcitonin was tested by studying avoidance CRs. 
The experiments were carried out on intact Ss and Ss 
treated with trioxazine to inhibit the functioning of the 
CNS. EEG records of the electrical activity of the visual, 
auditory, and sensorimotor areas of the cortex were 
made, Tyrocalcitonin was found to accelerate the 
formation of avoidance CRs, to reduce the latency 
period of the CRs and EEG activity, and to improve 
responsiveness to visual and auditory stimulation as 
recorded by the EEG. The changes in electrical activity 
in the rabbits did not always coincide with the peaks of 
hypocalcemia. (English summary) (19 ref)—4. G. Pook. 
4760. Kopell, Bert S., et al. (Stanford U., Medical 
School, Psychophysiology Lab.) The effects of meth- 
E zm secobarbital on the contingent 
negative variation amplitude. Psychopharmacolo ia, 
1974, Vol, 340), 55-62.—Studied the pee of the 
contingent negative variation (CNV) in 12 male under- 
graduate and graduate students given oral doses of 
methamphetamine (10 mg), secobarbital (50 mg), and 
lacebo on 3 testing days separated by 1 wk. Orders were 
alanced across Ss and testing conditions were double- 
blind. The mean amplitudes of the CNV elicited with 
metham hetamine were significantly greater than those 
obtaine: _ With secobarbital and placebo. Comparin 
secobarbital with placebo yielded no significant pen. 
possibly due to the low secobarbital dosage. The 
Sensitivity of the CNV amplitude to methamphetamine 
Suggests that the CNV may be a sensitive measure of 
arousal and attention and could provide a reliable index 
for assessing the relative arousal effects of complex drugs 
on Sen, (27 ref)—Journal abstract. * 
` Krieglstein, J. & Stock R. (U. Mai = 
cological Inst., W. Germany) The E GE 
brain as a model for studying drugs acting on the CNS 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 35(2), 169-177.—Re- 


ports various preparation techniques and perfusion 
systems for an isolated rat brain. Investigations are 
presented proving the viability of the isolated perfused 
rat brain for more than 7 hrs and its suitability for 
studies on cerebral metabolism. Until now this prepara- 
tion has been successfully used for pharmacological 
investigations concerning the drug effects on cerebral 
energy metabolism, on the EEG, and on the biogenic 
amines in the CNS. Results further demonstrate that the 
use of an isolated perfused rat brain affords the 
possibility of clarifying pharmacological problems which 
has not been possible using conventional methods. In 
addition, this preparation should become a very useful 
tool for studies on pharmacokinetics, brain circulation, 
or brain oxygen consumption. (33 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4762. Ksir, Charles J. (U. Wyoming) Scopolamine 
effects on two-trial delayed-response performance in 
the rat. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 34(2), 127-134. 
— Used a 2-trial procedure to examine the importance of 
stimulus type, presence or absence of the stimuli at the 
time of choice, and time since presentation of the stimuli 
in determining the effects of scopolamine on 16 male 
albino rats. Some Ss were required to "switch" response 
levers on Trial 2 to the incorrect Trial-1 lever, whereas 
others were required to operate the same lever for both 
trials. 2 sets of Trial-1 stimuli were employed for 
different Ss. Scopolamine reduced choice accuracy more 
in the presence of | set of Trial-1 stimuli than for the 
other set. The reduction of accuracy under scopolamine 
was greater when Ss were required to "switch" on Trial 2 
than for the "stay" condition. Presence vs absence of the 
stimuli had an inconsistent influence on drug effect and 
there was no interaction between "length of absence" of 
the stimuli and scopolamine-induced decreases in accu- 
racy, thus precluding an interpretation that scopolamine 
exerted its effects through a disruption of memory 
processes.—Journal abstract. 

4763. Kulkarni, S. K. & Dandiya, P. C. (S.M.S. 
Medical Coll., Jaipur, India) Effects of antidepressant 
agents on open field behaviour in rats. Psychopharmaco- 
logia, 1973, Vol. 33(4), 333-338.—Examined the influ- 
ence of acute and chronic administration of tricyclic 
compounds (imipramine, desipramine, and nortriptyline) 
and MAO inhibitors (MAOIs) (pargyline, tranylcypro- 
mine, and nialamide) on the open field behavior in male 
albino Haffkine rats. 2 types of stereotyped behavior 
were observed: simple Stereotypy (ambulation) and 
complex stereotypy (rearing). Chronic administration of 
MAOIs primarily caused an increase in the simple 
stereotyped behavior while tricyclic compounds on 
repeated administration selectively increased complex 
stereotyped behavior. The open field behavior due to 
MAOIs is considered comparable to hallucinogens, while 
the pattern seen with tricyclic agent differs from MAOIs 
Seier? CNS stimulant drugs. (19 ref)—Journal 

4764. Lassen, J. Buus. (A/S Ferrosan, Soeborg, 
Denmark) The effect of p-chloroamphetamine on 
motility in rats after inhibition of monoamine synthesis, 
Storage, uptake and receptor interaction. Psychophar- 
macologia, 1974, Vol. 34(3), 243-254.—Examined the 
effects of subcutaneous injections of 1, 2, 5, and 10 
mg/kg p-chloroamphetamine (PCA) on motility in 
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female Wistar rats in a familiar cage. PCA at all doses 
induced increasing hypermotility. One and 2 mg/kg 
roduced various normal behavioral items, but 5 and 10 
mg/kg induced mainly abnormal jerky locomotion and 
head movements. The effect of 5 mg/kg PCA was 
investigated in rats treated subcutaneously with various 
drugs affecting central monoamines. Pretreatment with 
the serotonin-synthesis inhibitor H 69/17 (200 mg/kg), 
the tyrosinehydroxylase inhibitor H 44/68 (250 mg/kg 
twice), and reserpine (7.5 mg/kg) inhibited PCA hyper- 
activity. H 44/68 (250 mg/kg once) and the dopamine £- 
hdroxylase inhibitor FLA-63 did not influence the effect 
. of PCA. Simultaneous administration of imipramine (3.1 
mg/kg), chlorimipramine (.9 mg/kg), desipramine (26 
mg/kg), amitriptyline (15 mg/kg), doxepine (1.8 mg/kg), 
chlorpromazine (.1 mg/kg), haloperidol (.01 mg/kg), 
spiramide (01 mg/kg) and chlorpheniramine (3.9 
mg/kg) antagonized PCA hypermotility. Protriptyline 
(50 mg/kg), clozapine (20 mg/kg), and benztropine (10 
mg/kg) showed no PCA antagonism. Results indicate 
that serotonin and dopamine release are involved in 
PCA hyperactivity and that serotonin-membrane block- 
ers inhibit uptake of PCA into brain serotonin neurons, 
thus preventing serotonin release. (50 ref)—Journal 
abstract, 

4765. Lewis, Evan G.; Dustman, Robert E.; Peters, 
Bernard A. & Beck, Edward C. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Salt Lake City, U.)The influence of A'-tetrahydro- 
cannabinol on the human visual evoked response. Newsletter 
for Research in Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 15(3), 43-46.—Examined the effects of 
known oral dose levels of tetrahydrocannabinol (THC) 
on the visual evoked response of frequent and occasional 
marihuana smokers. Recordings were made from 10 
male and 10 female 21-34 yr olds, equally divided into 
groups of those who reported smoking marihuana at 
least 3 times/wk (frequent) and those who used it not 
more than 2 times/mo (occasional) in the past 3-4 yrs. 
Results indicate that marihuana produced significant 
changes in the electrical activity of the brain but only at 
high doses. It is concluded that the efficiency of the 
nervous system is reduced by THC.—R. S. Albin. 

4766. Lindström, Kari. (Inst. of Occupational Health, 
Helsinki, Finland) Psychological performances of work- 
ers exposed to various solvents. Work-Environment- 
Health, 1973, Vol. 10(3), 151-155.—Compared the 
performances of 168 male workers exposed to various 
common industrial solvents (e.g., tri- and tetrachloroe- 
thylene, toluene, xylene, and their mixtures), 50 unex- 
posed controls, and 50 Ss with CS, poisoning on a 
battery of psychological tests. The performances of Ss 
exposed to the common solvents were inferior to those of 
the control group, but Ss suffering from CS, poisoning 
were even more disturbed. The parameters that varied 
most widely between the groups were sensorimotor speed 
performances and psychomotor performances. Visual 
accuracy was as poor in the group exposed to the 
common solvents as in the CS,-poisoned group. In the 
group of solvent workers, those with verified or suspect- 
ed poisoning had psychological performances, particu- 
larly in regard to sensorimotor speed, which were slightly 
inferior to those of the exposed Ss who displayed no 
symptoms of poisoning. The test battery seems to be a 
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useful instrument for the registration of disturbances 
within groups of workers exposed to solvents.—Journal 
abstract. 

4767. Liu, Yali & Braud, William G. (Albright Coll.) 
Modification of learning and memory in goldfish 
through the use of stimulant and depressant drugs. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 35(2), 99-112.—Con- 
ducted 4 learning and memory experiments with a total 
of 194 goldfish. Avoidance performance in a 2-way, 
light-cued shuttle task was significantly facilitated by 
intracranial injection. of picrotoxin (1.50 mg/kg) but 
significantly impaired by sodium pentobarbital (30 
mg/kg) 5 min before 20 training trials were given. These 
drugs did not affect general activity. When identical 
doses of the drugs (along with saline controls) were given 
immediately after the Ist 2 of 3 10-trial training sessions 
given 48 hrs apart, avoidance performance during the 
2nd and 3rd sessions was facilitated and impaired by the 
posttrial injections of the stimulant and depressant 
drugs, respectively. In an extended experiment, picrotox- 
in improved performance if injected 25 sec or 1 hr after 
each of 2 10-trial training sessions, but not if injected 
after a 4-hr delay. Pentobarbital impaired performance if 
injected 25 sec after training, but not if injected after a 
30-min or a I-hr delay. Results are interpreted in terms 
of memory consolidation processes. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4768. Lyle, William M. (U. Waterloo, School of 
Optometry, Ontario, Canada) Drugs and conditions 
which may affect color vision: |. Drugs and chemicals. 
Journal of the American Optometric Association, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 45(1), 47-60.—Discusses drugs, chemi- 
cals, and conditions which may affect color vision by 
acting on peripheral or central components of the visual 
apparatus. Tables are presented of prescribed medica- 
tions, self-administered drugs, food additives, and 
commonly used substances (e.g.. coffee, alcohol, tobac- 
co, and industrial chemicals) which may affect color 
vision.—Journal abstract. 

4769. Mabry, Paul D. & Campbell, Byron A. (Prince- 
ton U.) Ontogeny of serotonergic inhibition of behavior- 
al arousal in the rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiolog- 
ical Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 86(2), 193-201.— Tested 
the effects of para-chlorophenylalanine (P-CPA), which 
depletes brain serotonin, in 3 experiments with 10-25 
day old albino Sprague-Dawley rats. Experimental Ss 
were tested for locomotor effects 0, 24, 48, and 72 hrs 
after P-CPA injection. Depletion of serotonin increased 
behavior arousal in 15-, 20-, and 25-day-old Ss, but not 
in those 10 days old. P-CPA potentiated the locomotor 
activity induced by amphetamine, but again 10-day-old 
Ss did not show the effect. These results are interpreted 
as evidence for the delayed maturation of a serotonergic 
inhibitory system that modulates behavioral arousal. (53 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

ECH MacPhail, Robert C. & Gollub, Lewis R. (U. 
Maryland, Lab. of Psychopharmacology) Independence 
of the effects of d-amphetamine and food deprivation 
orbody weight on the food consumption of rats. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 34(2), 163-172.—Studied the 
combined effects of absolute doses (milligrams per rat) 
of dextroamphetamine with either food deprivation or 
body weight on the food consumption of 32 male Wistar 
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ats. In the Ist experiment, each of 16 Ss was tested once 
inder every combination of 3 levels of food deprivation 
0, 12, and 24 hrs) and 3 levels of drug (0, .33, and 1.0 
ng/S). Increasing doses of dextroamphetamine and 
lecreasing levels of food deprivation both decreased 
ood consumption, but the effects of the 2 variables were 
idditive with nonsignificant interaction. In the 2nd 
experiment, 4 groups of 4 Ss each, differing in age and 
vody weight, were studied. Under 48-hr food depriva- 
ion, each S received each of 4 doses of dextroampheta- 
mine (0, .27, .54, and .81 mg). Increasing doses of 
dextroamphetamine and decreased body weights de- 
creased food consumption, and the combined effects of 
these 2 variables were additive. The lack of an interac- 
tion between dose and differing body weights indicates 
that the generally accepted mode of administering 
dextroamphetamine, as milligrams per kilograms of body 
weight, does not equate Ss of differing body weights. (18 
ref)—Journal abstract. 
4771. Magour, S.; Coper, H. & Fahndrich, Ch. (Free 
U. Berlin, Inst. of Neuropsychopharmacology, W. 
Germany) The effects of chronic treatment with d- 
amphetamine on food intake, body weight, locomotor 
activity and subcellular distribution of the drug in rat 
brain. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 34(1), 45-54. 
—Treated 10 female Wistar rats chronically with 
dextroamphetamine sulphate in drinking water. The 
concentrations of amphetamine were .01, .02, .03, .04, 
and .05% in the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and Sth wk of 
treatment. The consumed doses of amphetamine in- 
creased from 16 mg/kg on the Ist day up to 90 mg/kg on 
the 36th day of treatment. The effects of chronic 
treatment with amphetamine on food intake, body 
weight, and locomotor activity were determined and 
compared to findings with 10 controls. Treated Ss 
. developed tolerance to the overall toxicity and to the 
anorexigenic effect of amphetamine. No tolerance to the 
effects of the drug on body weight and locomotor 
activity was observed. The concentration of H?-dex- 
troamphetamine in brains of chronically treated Ss was 
significantly higher than in controls. No difference in the 
pattern of distribution of radioactivity among the 
subcellular fractions of rat brain was observed between 
control and chronically treated groups. The relationship 
Res Zaepert d tolerance and the concentration 
of amphetamine in the brain is di 
Eet abstract. donee 09-15 
Med Seb, Aim M, I dne. 
ke , Inst. of Psychiatric Research, Indianap- 
olis) Release of 5-hydroxytryptamine from serotonergic 
nerve endings by -methyl-meta-tyramine. Pharmacolo 
Biochemistry & Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 1(5 587.590. 
— Used preparati ; A m 
pi ons of synaptosomes (P,) from the 
telencephalon of male White Carneaux pigeons and 
female Wistar rats to study the effects of a-methyl-m- 
tyramine (a-MMTA) and metaraminol on the efflux of 
radioactive serotonin (PH]-5-HT). The preparations 
were Ist incubated in the presence of 2.5 x 10*M PH} 
5-HT to selectively label serotonergic nerve endings. 
Both a-MMTA and metaraminol in combination at a 
concentration of .15, .030 and .006 mM each significant- 
ly increased the efflux of. PH]-5-HT over control values 
in preparations from both the pigeon and rat. These 2 
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compounds together at the 2 higher concentrations also 
appeared to decrease the efflux of [? H]-5-hydroxyindo- 
leacetic acid. At a concentration of .012 mM, a-MMTA 
significantly increased the efflux of ['H]-5-HT whereas 
metaraminol when tested alone at this concentration did 
not appear to have an effect on the release of ['H]-5-HT. 
Results are discussed in terms of the behavioral effects 
produced by a-methyl-meta-tyrosine in pigeons working 
on a multiple fixed ratio 50 FI 10 schedule of reinforce- 
ment.—Journal abstract. 

4773. McCullough, James; Quadagno, David M. & 
Goldman, Bruce D. (U. Kansas) Neonatal gonadal 
hormones: Effect on maternal and sexual behavior in 
the male rat. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
12(2), 183-188.—Notes that neonatal exposure of rats to 
androgen results in alteration of adult sex behavior and 
gonadotropin release. Other sexually dimorphic adult 
behaviors are also dependent, either in part or in full, 
upon exposure to androgen neonatally. The present 
study determined the effect of neonatal androgens in 
organizing the brain of the male Long-Evans rat with 
regard to maternal behavior. Results indicate that males 
neonatally exposed to androgen exhibit poor maternal 
behavior as adults when compared to males castrated at 
birth and males receiving gonadotropin antiserum in 
infancy. Males castrated at birth and males receiving 
gonadotropin antiserum in infancy, when primed with 
estrogen and progesterone, showed high levels of female 
sexual behavior when compared to controls. In terms of 
male sex behavior, control groups performed slightly 
better than males castrated at birth and males receiving 
antisera in infancy. Results suggest that the neonatal 
pituitary gland has an indirect role in the process of 
sexual differentiation. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4774. McGillion, F. B.; Thompson, G. G.; Moore, M. 
R. & Goldberg, A. (U. Glasgow, Stobhill General Hosp., 
Scotland) The passage of 5-aminolaevulinic acid across 
the blood-brain barrier of the rat: Effect of ethanol. 
Biochemical Pharmacology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 23(2) 
472-414.—Administered ethanol to 16 male Sprague- 
Dawley Tats, another 16 serving as controls. Tests for 
aminolaevutic acid (ALA) in blood and brain of both 
groups showed that ALA does pass the blood-brain 
barrier at plasma concentrations known to occur in acute 
intermittent porphyria and that acute ethanol intoxica- 
tion inhibits this process. Possible biochemical mecha- 
nisms for these effects are discussed. (16 ref) 

MEE McKearney, James W. (Worcester Foundation 
en perimental Biology, Shrewsbury, Mass.) Meth- 
mphetamine effects on responding under a multiple 
Schedule of shock presentation. Pharmacology, Biochem- 
istry & Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 1(5), 547-550.—A male 
dudit aS Pose uet monkey responded under a 
of E SS e response fixed-ratio (FR) schedule 
DISCE POEM des electric shock presentation. Intra- 
does depend amphetamine (.01—17 mg/kg) produced 
ependent increases in relatively low rates of 
responding whether these occurred during the FR or the 
VI component of the schedule. In the | S with a 
relatively high control rate of Tesponding during the VI 
compone hi i B 
component, methamphetamine only produced decreases 
in responding. Responding during the FR component 
was increased by methamphetamine, even in the S whose 
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responding appeared to be suppressed during this 
component. Results indicate that, in addition to the 
frequency and intensity of the electric shock and to the 
schedule maintaining the reference behavior, the nature 
of the event maintaining the reference behavior can be 
important in determining the effects of amphetamines. 
The effects of methamphetamine depend not only on the 
intensive and temporal characteristics of the ongoing 
schedule-controlled behavior itself, but also on the past 
and present context in which the behavior occurs. (24 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

4776. Mehar, G. S.; Parker, J. M. & Tubas, T. (U. 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) Interaction between 
alcohol, minor tranquilizers and morphine. International 
Journal of Clinical Pharmacology, Therapy & Toxicology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 70-74.— Exposed male Sprague- 
Dawley albino rats to footshock of varying intensities in 
a 2-way shuttle box. Threshold for stimulation to “turn 
off” the current by crossing in the shuttle box and escape 
response (percentages of response to approximately 2 
times the threshold) were recorded before and after 
administration of ethanol (E), diazepam (D), and 
morphine (M). Combinations keeping the Ist drug 
constant at the ED, were E + M, E + D, and 
M + D. E + D showed the greatest increase in 
effectiveness, with 9 times the effect of D alone. 
—Journal abstract. 

4777. Millenson, J. R. & Leslie, J. (McGill U., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) The conditioned emotional 
response (CER) as a baseline for the study of anti- 
anxiety drugs. Neuropharmacology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 13(1), 
1-9.—Surveys the effects of major and minor tranquiliz- 
ers on an animal analog of anxiety, the conditioned 
emotional response (CER). The apparent inconsistencies 
in results can be traced to drug interactions with acute 
chronic regimens of administration and to the occasional 
failure to employ sensitive, stable behavioral baselines. 
The CER is analyzed into its relevant behavioral 
components, and an interactive motivational model is 
used to rationalize the effects of drug treatments. 
Although the evidence still remains far too fragmentary 
to evaluate the validity of the CER as a prototype of 
anxiety, human or animal, the technique is likely to 
continue to find a useful role as one element in the 
behavioral profile of pharmacological agents. (2 p ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4778. Moller-Nielsen, L: Fjalland, B.; Pedersen, V. & 
Nymark, M. (H. Lundbeck & Co. A/S, Copenhagen- 
Valby, Denmark) Pharmacology of neuroleptics upon 
repeated administration. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, 
Vol. 34(2), 95-104.—Studies the development of toler- 
ance, defined as a reduction in pharmacological potency. 
in various experimental models following repeat 
administration of neuroleptic drugs (¢.g., amphetamine, 
apomorphine, fluphenazine, and haloperidol) to NMRI/- 
BOM, SPF male mice; Wistar/Af/Han/Mol male rats; 
and Beagle dogs. Tolerance developed in all models 
involving stereotyped behavior induced by central 
dopaminergic stimulation, whereas no tolerance devel- 
oped to the cataleptogenic effect and the inhibition of 
conditioned avoidance reaction. Tolerance development 
was dependent on pretreatment dose and length of 
pretreatment period. Once developed, tolerance persisted 


for a considerable time, particularly in rats and dogs. 
Several possible mechanisms by which tolerance could 
develop are discussed, among which the most likely 
appears to be (a) increased turnover of dopamine, 
leading to larger quanta of transmitter being released by 
the indirect sympathomimetic amine; or (b) increased 
receptor sensitivity following the prolonged receptor 
blockade. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4779. Nielsen, Erik B. & Lyon, Melvin. (Sct. Hans 
Hosp., Central Lab., Roskilde, Denmark) Drinking 
behaviour and brain dopamine: Antagonistic effect of 
two neuroleptic drugs (pimozide and spiramide) upon 
amphetamine- or apomorphine-induced hypodipsia. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 33(4), 299-308.—Found 
that the hypodipsia produced in male Wistar rats by 
injection of dextroamphetamine (2.0 mg/kg) or apomor- 
phine (8 mg/kg) was partially antagonized by 2 
dopamine-specific neuroleptic drugs, pimozide and 
spiramide, respectively. Pimozide revealed a maximal 
amphetamine-antagonistic effect at dose levels of .1—.4 
mg/kg. Hypodipsia could also be produced by pimozide 
alone in doses greater than 1.0 mg/kg. Pretreatment of 
the apomorphine-induced hypodipsia with .05 mg/kg 
spiramide also reliably counteracted drinking deficits. 
No interaction effect of water deprivation with the 
presence or absence of food in the test situation was 
found. The possibility that perseverative rearing on the 
hind legs under dextroamphetamine might interfere with 
drinking was tested with high vs low drinking tubes in 
the pimozide-amphetamine experiments. There was 
evidence for a slight initial effect of drinking position, 
but the general form of the dose-response curve was not 
greatly altered. It is concluded that dopamine effects 
cannot easily be excluded from a role in the control of 
drinking and that the primary role often accorded 
norepinephrine in relation to amphetamine effects 
should be reexamined with respect to the specific 
behavioral functions which are altered. (31 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4780. Olds, M. E. 
Technology, Div. of Biology) Effects of chlorpromazine, 
chlordiazepoxide and pentobarbital on neuronal excita- 
bility in the medial forebrain bundle during self-stimula- 
tion behavior. Neuropharmacology, ) 
12(12), 1117-1133.—Tested male Holtzman albino rats 
implanted with microelectrodes in the medial forebrain 
bundle for recording extracellular potentials and with 


respo! 
the anterior hypo! 


Results show that chlordiazepoxide and pentobarbital 
on the excitatory response by 
reducing the spontaneous rate of firing at the time Wei 
self-stimulation was suppressed. Chlorpromazine abol- 
jshed the driven excitatory responses in the anterior 
hypothalamus which were correlated in a 100% fashion 
with self-stimulation behavior. ‘All 3 compounds had 
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insignificant effects on the inhibitory responses. Findings 
give some basis for supposing that the effects of 
chlorpromazine were indices of effects on neuronal 
activity mediating positive reinforcement. (32 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4781. Owen, John E. & Campbell, James T. (Eli Lilly 
& Co., Lilly Research Lab., Indianapolis, Ind.) Effects of 
methamphetamine on fixed-ratio responding of food 
satiated and food deprived rats. Psychopharmacologia, 
1974, Vol. 34(3), 223-232.—Gave 24 male Wistar rats 
training on a lever-pressing response for sweetened 
condensed milk. Ss were then assigned to different fixed- 
ratio (FR) schedules of reinforcement under conditions 
of food satiation or deprivation. The effects of .125-1.0 
mg/kg methamphetamine on response rates were exam- 
ined. Response rates of the satiated Ss at the higher FR 
Tequirements were slower than those of the deprived Ss, 
At the doses of methamphetamine used, the satiated Ss 
responded at slower than their control Tesponse rates, 
and the deprived Ss tended to respond faster than 
control rates.—Journal abstract. 

4782. Papeschi, R. (Max Planck Inst. of Psychiatry, 
Munich, W. Germany) Amantadine may stimulate 
dopamine and noradrenaline receptors. Neuropharma- 
cology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 13(1), 77-84.—Found that aman- 
tadine, injected in male Wistar albino rats at a lon: 

"interval. after a-methyl-p-tyrosine (a-MT), exerted a 
dose-dependent;-long-lasting antagonism of a-MT-in- 
duced sedation, catalepsy, adipsia, and aphagia; howev- 
er, amantadine did not antagonize a-MT toxicity and 
aggravated a-MT hypothermia. No difference in the 
concentration of brain catecholamines was observed 
between controls and amantadine-treated Ss, When 
amantadine was injected | hr before a-MT, a moderate 
retardation of the depletion of both catecholamines in 
the brain was observed; no significant changes of the 
baseline catecholamine concentrations were found after 
amantadine alone. It is suggested that amantadine 
possesses the property to stimulate catecholamine rec 
tors in the brain, besides that of releasing catechola- 
mines; the former Property is more likely to be important 
in behavioral experiments and in the treatment of 
Parkinson’s disease, while the latter migh: i 
obscure the former in biochemical ex; geg fos eh 
—Journal abstract. Ve GE 
4783. Papeschi, R.; Randrup, A. & Lal, S, Max 
EE In of Psychiatry, Munich, W. Germany) ae 
on dopaminergic and nora ic mecha 
nisms: I. Effect on the behavioural changes induced by 
EEN, a-methyl-p-tyros on 
Pharmacologia, 1974, Vol.35(2),149-158.—Found that the 


preliminary application of 1 i 
aaa EOSS Lë or 5-8 electroconvulsive 


and drug-induced behavior through an increased func- 
tional catecholamine turnover, but rather through a 
decreased flow of nerve impulses in catecholaminergic 
neuronal systems and/or through increased nonfunction- 
al catecholamine turnover or other nonspecific neurolog- 
ical changes. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4784. Peters, David A. (U. Ottawa, Faculty of 
Medicine, Ontario, Canada) Comparison of the chronic 
and acute effects of -lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD) 
treatment of rat brain serotonin and norepinephrine. 


Biochemical Pharmacology, 1974(Jan), Vol 23(2), 
231-237.—Reports effects of various LSD treatments of 
male Sprague-Dawley rats, each experimental and 


control group containing at least 5 Ss. Chronic treatment 
produced a persistent change in the levels and turnover 
rates of serotonin and norepinephrine in the brain. 
Results are discussed in terms of the findings of other 
research into the effects of LSD. (44 ref) 

4785. Plenge, Per K.; Mellerup, Erling T. & Rafaelsen, 
Ole J. (National Hosp., Psychochemistry Inst., € openha- 
gen, Denmark) Weight gain in lithium-treated rats. 
International Pharmacopsychiatry, 1973, Vol. 8(4), 
234-238.—Conducted 2 experiments in which female 
Wistar rats received intraperitoneal injections of .2 M 
NaCl, 2 M LiCl, 600 pmol NaCl, or 600 pmol LiCl for 49 
or 54 days. The weight gain commonly seen in lithium- 
treated human patients was also observed in the Ss 
during long-term lithium treatment. The weight gain was 
in accordance with the effects of lithium on inter mediary 
metabolism, and might be used as an indicator of proper 
experimental conditions.—Journal abstract. 

4786. Poshivalov, V. P. (Ist Leningrad Pavlov 
Medical Inst., USSR) [The influence of analgesics and 
neuroleptics on affective manifestations of pain.] (Russ) 
Farmakologia i Toksikologia, 1973(Nov), Vol. 36(6), 
651-653.—Applied pressure by means of a clamp to the 
base of the tail of 90 mice, 3 pressure levels (500, 800, 
and 1,400 g) were used, each for a 15-sec period. The 
level of behavioral Tesponse was noted on a 6-point scale, 
from absence of visible response to struggling and 
attempted flight. The number of bites at the clamp and 
the number of vocalizations were also recorded. After 


re to the 3 stimuli, chlorpromazine, 
dehydrobenzperidol, d 


fashion. (English summary)—4A. G. Pook. 


4787. Linda F.; F Idman, 
H E Robert S. & 
Moore, John W, U. M. set 
mechant ( EN assachusetts, Amherst) Toward a 


Poxide in rats. Psychopha i 

81-94, x Ge pharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 34(1), 
Bue-Dawley albino ra 
chlordiazepoxide (15 


secutive days. CDP 
duced aggression, but 
crease over the course of testing. 


significantly decreased hock-i 
fighting rates did not in ain 
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CDP suppressed spontaneous activity, caffeine increased 
activity, and the 2 drugs in combination had antagonistic 
effects. CDP suppressed shock-induced aggression, 
caffeine suppressed aggression, and the 2 drugs together 
had additive effects. It is concluded that it is not CDP- 
induced general behavioral depression, but CDP inhib- 
ition of cyclic adenosine monophosphate phosphodiest- 
erase which is responsible for the antiaggression effect. 
(23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4788. Reilly, E.; Halmi, Katherine A. & Noyes, R. (U. 
Texas, Medical School, Houston) Electroencephalo- 
graphic responses to lithium. /nternational Pharmacopsy- 
chiatry, 1973, Vol. 8(4), 208-213.—Studied EEG changes 
in 12 healthy male prison volunteers given lithium 
carbonate. Though 6 Ss demonstrated EEG abnormali- 
ties, all represented accentuations of previous EEG 
variations. Only 2 Ss developed abnormal EEGs after 
normal control records. 4 Ss with abnormal control 
records showed abnormalities persisting during lithium 
administration. Lithium produced slight slowing of the 
dominant activity which, with 1 exception, remained 
within normal limits. Findings suggest that, while EEG 
abnormalities may occur during lithium administration, 
they more frequently represent accentuations of previous 
abnormalities than they do specific drug effects upon the 
normal EEG. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4789. Rogers, Lesley J.(Monash U., Clayton, Victoria, 
Australia) Persistence and search influenced by 
natural levels of androgens in young and adult chick- 
ens. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 12(2), 
197-204.—Notes that once a male chicken treated with 
testosterone begins to respond to a given stimulus, it will 
persist in responding to that same stimulus for longer 
than an untreated chick and will be less easily distracted 
by other perceptual inputs. The present study demon- 
strated, in male Warren sex-linked chickens, this persist- 
ence for switching search between 2 colors of food and in 
moving from one position of search to another. Natural- 
ly circulating levels of androgens will produce this effect. 
Adult hens were found to be less persistent than cocks. 
Antiandrogen treatment of cocks decreased persistence 
so that they behaved like hens. Adult males castrated 
when 6 days old behaved like hens, and when treated 
with testosterone their persistence increased to that of 
untreated adult cocks.—Journal abstract. 

4790. Roth, Walton T., et al. (Stanford U., Medical 
Center) The effect of marihuana on tracking task 
Performance. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 33(3), 
259-265.—Gave 37 18-22 yr old males a 5-min paced 
contour tracking task before and after receiving brown- 
ies containing either placebo or marihuana calibrated to 
a A-tetrahydrocannabinol content of 20 mg. The error 
patterns of placebo Ss and marihuana Ss were compared. 
After marihuana there was an increase in total errors as 
measured by the standard deviation (p < .01) and the 
mean deviation (p < .02) error scores. Although mari- 
huana is reputed to create a fluctuating effect, under the 
Conditions of this experiment the variability of error 
Scores between successive 15-sec time periods in the 
marihuana group was not significantly greater than in 
the placebo group. In addition the marihuana deficit did 
not show significant time trends during the task. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


Le "eres 


4791. Rouse, Larry O. & Frank, David L. (California 
State U., Biophysics Lab., Fresno) Facilitation of learned 
resistance to audiogenic seizures in balb/cCrgl mice by 
d -LSD-25. Nature, 1974(Mar), Vol. 248(5443), 78-80, — 
—Studied the effect of minute amounts of dextro- 
lysergic acid diethyl amide (d-LSD-25) on biofeedback 
training and other therapies used to effect change inthe — 
EEG and seizure susceptibility of epileptics and on 
learning and memory. 685 mice were randomly assigned 
to groups by split-litter design. Facilitation of learning, 
reduction of seizure susceptibility, and memory effects 
were found in Ss treated with intraperitoneal d-LSD-25. 
Results are discussed in reference to the reported effects — 
of LSD on human behavior, The physiological mecha- — 
nisms underlying the effect of d-LSD-25 on brain | 
function is explicated and compared with the ampheta- _ 
mines in its capacity to facilitate learning and memory. - 
(60 ref)—R. S. Albin. - 

4792. Sakata, Toshiie & Fuchimoto, Hideaki. (Kyushu — 
U., Faculty of Medicine, Fukuoka, Japan) Stereotyped — 
and aggressive behavior induced by sustained high dose ` 
of theophylline in rats. Japanese Journal of Pharmacolo- 
gy, 1973(Dec), Vol. 23(6), 781-785.—Assigned 28 male 
albino Wistar rats to groups receiving intraperitoneal d 
injections of 15 CN 100 gm/day of theophylline or an 
equal volume of saline for 4 wks. Repeated high doses of — 
theophylline resulted in a series of stages wi ich prog- 
ressed as treatments were continued (i.e., hypoactivity, 
stereotypy, killing attack, and automutilation). Stereo- — 
typed behavior consisted of continuous sniffing with ` 
backward locomotion, biting of the cage floor, standing - 
on hind legs with forelimbs flapping, and turning 
somersaults in the cage. The aggressive havior associ- - 
ated with theophylline was that seen in affective 
aggression. The theophyllinized killers vigorously at- 
tacked animate as well as inanimate objects, including 
rat pups, but never consumed their prey. Possible ` 
mechanisms of the effect of theophylline on aggressive — 
behavior are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

4793. Sakata, Toshiie & Fuchimoto, Hideaki. (Kyushu 
U., Faculty of Medicine, Fukuoka, Japan) Further 
aspects of aggressive behavior induced by sustained 
high dose of theophylline in rats. Japanese Journal of — 
Pharmacology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 23(6), 787-792.—As- 
signed 26 male albino Wistar rats to groups receiving 
intraperitoneal injections of 10 mg/100 gm/day of 
theophylline or an equal volume of saline. Open field, 
aggressiveness, and reflexive fighting tests were conduct- ` 
ed 3, 2, and 1 day before and es 18, and d E hie 
injection, respectively. Theophylline incre: aggres- 
ERE in both behavioral ratings and paired fighting. 

In the latter test, 50% of theophyllinized pairs took the 
fighting position following a hand-clap, and the 75% of 
treated Ss were dominant over control partners. In the 
open field test, the theophyllinized S discharged fewer — 
boluses, but there was no change 1n ambulatory activity. 
Results support previous findings demonstrating the 
production of affective aggression with the chronic 
treatment of theophylline.—Journal abstract. 

4794. Schaefer, Gerald J.; Buchanan, Mp E & 

, Oakley S. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Psy- 
chalsa SE Nashville, Tenn.) Effects of 
neonatal strychnine administration on active avoidance 
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in rats. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 10(2), 
253-258.—Assigned 50 male and 50 female Holtzman 
albino rat pups to groups receiving strychnine sulphate 
or saline injections, handling, or no manipulation on 
Days 2-5 after birth. An active-avoidance task at 45 days 
showed no difference between the strychnine, saline, or 
handled groups, but all manipulated groups made 
significantly more avoidance responses than the nonhan- 
dled group. Data suggest that the behavioral effect of a 
CNS stimulant administered to neonatal rats may be 
altered by the physical manipulation involved in the drug 
administration —Journal abstract. 

4795. Seiler, Nikolaus & Demisch, Lothar. (Max 
Planck Inst. for Brain Research, Neurochemistry Group, 
Frankfurt/M-Niederrad, W. Germany) Oxidative meta- 
bolism of mescaline in the central nervous system: IV: 
In vivo metabolism of mescaline and 2,3,4-trimethoxy-2 
phenylethylamine. Biochemical Pharmacology, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 23(2), 273-287.—Used male albino mice to study 
the metabolic rates of mescaline and its nonhallucino- 
genic isomer, 2,3,4-trimethoxy-f-phenylethylamine, in 
whole and in different areas of mouse brain in vivo. The 
effects of pargyline and probenecid on the concentra- 
tions of the amines and their corresponding metabolites, 
together with the results of intraventricular injections of 
mescaline, suggest the formation of the trimethoxyphe- 
nylacetic acids in the brain. The metabolic differences 
between mescaline and the isomer are discussed in terms 
of possible implications of metabolic parameters with 
psychotomimetic activity. (48 ref) 

4796. Senault, B. (Le Brun Lab. Aubervilliers, 
France) [Brain amines and apomorphine-induced intras- 
pecific aggressive behavior in the rat.] (Fren) Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 34(2), 143-154.— Found that 
ET-495, a specific stimulant of dopaminergic receptors, 
and to a slight extent, levodopa induced similar but less 
pronounced aggressive reactions in rats sensitive to 
apomorphine-induced aggression. Catapresan was inef- 
fective. Apomorphine-induced aggressiveness was nearly 
completely inhibited by phenoxybenzamine, and partial- 
ly inhibited by diethyldithiocarbamate (DDC), and 

FLA-63. In Ss not sensitive to the action of apomor- 
phine, a combination of catapresan and apomorphine 
induced aggressive reactions, as did a combination of 
catapresan and ET-495, but to a lesser degree. Pretreat- 
ment with reserpine or MAO inhibitors or to a lesser 
extent alpha-methyldopa, sensitized these Ss to apomor- 
phine action. 5-hydroxytryptophan, levodopa, parachlo- 
rophenylalanine (PCPA), DDC, and alpha-methyl-m- 
tyrosine did not have this inductive effect. The reserpine 
induction effect was completely inhibited by DDC 
partially by levodopa, and unaffected by 5-hydroxytryp- 
tophan. The induction effect of iproniazid was inhibited 
by DDC but unaffected by PCPA. It is concluded that 
the aggressive behavior induced by apomorphine ma; 
result from a stimulation of dopaminergic rece, ioe 
RE that would itself induce the caine E 
noradrenergic structures. 2/ p ref)—English 

4797. Sérbanescu, T. & Bakiama, E. SE 
for Scientific Research, Inst. of Neurophysiology & 
Psychophysiology, Marseille, France) The influence of 
thyroxine in photosensitive baboons Papio papio. 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 


1974(Mar), Vol. 36(3), 253-258.—Studied changes in 
photically-induced epileptic responses in 6 ba boons after 
synthetic thyroxine administration in various doses 
(025—080 mg/kg/day). 2 additional Ss served as 
controls. Photosensitivity was diminished or abolished in 
5 Ss. Thyroidectomy in a slightly photosensitive S 
induced, 1 mo later, an augmentation of convulsive 
electroclinical paroxysms, lasting several months. 
(French summary) (16 ref)—Journal summary. 

4798. Shaver, Larry G. (State University Coll. New 
York, Brockport) Smoking and selected physical fitness 
measures. Journal of the American College Health 
Association, 1973(Jun), Vol. 21(5), 489-492.—Examined 
the differences between 14-18 yr old female smokers and 
nonsmokers on selected tests of physical fitness. 270 
senior high school girls were divided into 3 equal groups: 
light smokers, heavy smokers, and nonsmokers. Fitness 
tests were administered. No significant differences 
between the 3 groups on age, height, weight, and amount 
of physical activity were found. There were no differ- 
ences in scores on physical fitness tests with the 
exception of the 600-yd run-walk test and the Harvard 
Step Test where nonsmokers performed significantly 
better than heavy smokers. (21 ref)—A. S. Albin. 

4799. Siemens, Albert J., et al. (U. Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Effect of cannabis on pentobarbital-induced 
Sleeping time and pentobarbital metabolism in the rat. 
Biochemical Pharmacology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 23(3) 
477-488.—Studied the effects of 2 cannabis extracts with 
different cannabinoid compositions, as well as of pure 
A-tetrahydrocannabinol (THC),cannabinol,and cannabi- 
diol in male Wistar rats. Data indicate that high 
proportions of cannabidiol, relative to THC and canna- 
binol, decreased pentobarbital sleeping time and meta- 
bolism. It is suggested that cannabidiol content may be a 
significant factor in interactions between marihuana and 
other drugs. (33 ref) 

4800. Silbergeld, Ellen K. & Goldberg, Alan M. (Johns 
Hopkins U., School of Hygiene & Public Health) Lead- 
induced behavioral dysfunction: An animal model of 
hyperactivity. Experimental Neurology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
42(1), 146-157.—Developed an animal model of lead 
poisoning in which suckling CD-1 mice were exposed to 
lead acetate from birth indirectly through their mothers 
and then directly after weaning. For the Ist 60 days, no 
deaths of offspring occurred due to lead but growth and 
development were significantly retarded. Activity was 
measured between 40 and 60 days of age. Treated Ss 
were more than 3 times as active as age-matched 
controls. Treated and control Ss were given drugs used in 
the treatment and diagnosis of minimal brain dysfunc- 
tion hyperactivity in children: dextro- and levoampheta- 
mune, methylphenidate, phenobarbital, and chloral hyd- 
E Lead-treated hyperactive Ss responded paradoxical- 
to all drugs except chloral hydrate: the amphetamines 
SS methylphenidate Suppressed hyperactivity, while 
p SE increased levels of motor activity. Chloral 
study of m SE sedative. Implications for the 
EE tee ral effects of lead poisoning and for the 
ge tween lead poisoning and minimal brain 


hyperactivit: i 
SE y are discussed. (42 ref) 
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4801. Smith, Donald F. (State Hosp., Psychopharma- 
cology Research Unit, Risskov, Denmark) The effect of 
exercise and pain-stress on the renal clearance of 
lithium, sodium, potassium and creatinine in the rat. 
International Pharmacopsychiatry, 1973, Vol. 8(4), 
217-220.—Gave intraperitoneal injections of .I5 M 
lithium chloride to 45 male albino Wistar rats. Renal 
lithium clearance was decreased in Ss forced to exercise 
in a motor-driven activity wheel. Exercise failed to alter 
sodium and potassium excretion or the glomerular 
filtration rate. Pain-stress, induced by placing a clamp on 
their tails, failed to alter electrolyte excretion. The 
possibility of a decreased lithium clearance during 
strenuous exercise in psychiatric patients taking lithium 
is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

4802. Smith, Stanley G. & Davis, W. Marvin. (U. 
Mississippi) Behavioral control by stimuli associated 
with acquisition of morphine self-administration. Beha- 
vioral Biology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 9(6), 777-780.—Allowed 7 
male Sprague-Dawley rats to acquire morphine self- 
administration behavior which was then extinguished. 2 
stimuli previously associated with self-administration, a 
buzzer and presence of drug in the organism, were tested 
for their effects upon conditioned drug-taking behavior. 
In tests of each stimulus separately, there was a gradual 
decline of behavioral control. However, when stimuli 
were tested in combination, Ss maintained behavior even 
if the conditioned reinforcing property of the buzzer had 
previously been extinguished. The significance of the 
results to behavioral control as it relates to the applied 
problem of eliminating conditioned drug-taking behavior 
is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

4803. Snyder, Edward W.; Lewis, Evan G.; Dustman, 
Robert E. & Beck, Edward C. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Salt Lake City, U.) Lack of behavioral tolerance 
to -tetrahydrocannabinol in stump-tailed macaques. 
Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & Behavioral 
Sciences, 1973(Aug), Vol. 15(3), 40-43.—Examined the 
acute and chronic effects of a moderate dose of synthetic 
tetrahydrocannabinol (THC) administered every 3rd day 
to 2 adolescent stump-tailed macaques, 1 male and | 
female. Both Ss were trained to leverpress for liquid 
reinforcement on a tandem differential schedule. Each 
received 67 consecutive days of training. On the 6th day 
THC was given. Both Ss reacted with a marked decrease 
in index of curvature of response pattern. Also, Ss did 
not at any time become behaviorally tolerant to THC. 
—R. S. Albin. 

4804. St-Laurent, Jacques; Leclerc, Robert R.; 
Mitchell, Mary L. & Miliaressis, Theris E. (U. Sher- 
brooke Hosp. Center, Quebec, Canada) Effects of 
apomorphine on self-stimulation. Pharmacology, Bio- 
chemistry & Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 1(5), 581—585. 
—Suppressed self-stimulation (SS) from posterior lateral 
hypothalamus and ventromedial tegmentum in 8 male 
Sprague-Dawley albino rats by the intraperitoneal 
administration of alpha-methyl-para-tyrosine methyl 
ester (a-MPT, 100 mg/kg). Apomorphine (.25 or 5 
mg/kg) was injected 3.5 hrs after a-MPT treatment. SS 
was reinstated to a significant degree, after 2 hrs for the 
25 mg/kg group, and 3 hrs for the .5 mg/kg group. 
Apomorphine given after saline control elicited an 
immediate suppression of SS for approximately .5 hrs in 


the case of .25 mg/kg and 1.5 hrs for .5 mg/kg. (34 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4805. Tabakoff, Boris; Vugrincic, Cedomil; Anderson, 
Robert & Alivisatos, Spyridon G. (Chicago Medical 
School, Ill.) Reduction of chloral hydrate to trichloretha- 
nol in brain extracts. Biochemical Pharmacology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 23(2), 455-460.—Investigated the meta- 
bolism of chloral hydrate in brain tissue of male 
Sprague-Dawley rats and compared it to the metabolism 
of chloral and 2 other aldehydes by liver enzymes. 
Results indicate that chloral hydrate, which itself has 
hypnotic activity, may also compete for the reductive 
pathway of "biogenic" aldehydes metabolism in brain, 
and certain pharmacologic effects of chloral hydrate may 
be mediated through increased steady state levels of 
biogenic amine matabolites. (29 ref) 

4806. Thor, Donald H. & Ghiselli, William B. (Edward 
R. Johnstone Training & Research Center, Bordentown, 
N.J.) Prolonged suppression of irritable aggression in 
rats by facial anesthesia. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3) 815-820.—Reports that local 
anesthesia of the mystacial epidermis with lidocaine 
hydrochloride reliably decreased shock-elicited fighting 
in 8 pairs of mature male Long-Evans rats. The decrease 
in aggressive responding was approximately twice as 
great as that reported for devibrissaed rats. Subsequent 
fighting, 3-hr postinjection, did not differ from control or 
preinjection baselines. Recording of intense vocalization 
accompanying fighting yielded objective data compara- 
ble to attack scores visually observed and allowed an 
independent measure of depressed fighting behavior. 
Results are discussed in reference to the import of tactual 
orientation for guiding directed attack and the relative 
merits of the technique as a vehicle for further investiga- 
tion.—Journal abstract. 

4807. Thornburg, J. E. & Moore, K. E. (Michigan 
State U.) Inhibition of anticholinergic drug-induced 
locomotor stimulation in mice by o-methyltyrosine. 
Neuropharmacology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 12(12), 1179-1185. 
Administered a-methyltyrosine in the diet to male 
albino mice. The locomotor stimulation induced b 
benztropine, scopolamine, and atropine Was reduced. 
FLA-63, a dopamine-f-hydroxylase inhibitor, was ad- 
ministered in the same manner, but did not alter any of 
the drug-stimulated activities. Results suggest that a 
dopaminergic system is involved in the pathway mediat- 
ing anticholinergic drug-induced locomotor stimulation. 
(28 ref}—Journal abstract. F 

4808. Tomasi, Laura & Bianchi, Camillo. (Societa 
Prodotti Antibiotici, Research Lab., Milan, Italy) A new 
recording apparatus for measurement of locomotor- 
activity of mice: Experimental observation on its use. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 342), 155-105 ee 
ined the reliability of a new apparatus for evaluation o! 
the effects of some central stimulant and depressant 
drugs on the locomotor activity of mice. "The locomotor 
activity of normal male albino mice and of Ss treated 
with chlorpromazine, diazepam, methylphenidate, Se 
troamphetamine, and pemoline was determined. ü 
depressant effect of chlorpromazine and diazepam an 
the stimulant effect of amphetamine, methylphenidate, 
and pemoline were dose-related. The stimulant proper- 
ties of amphetamine were seen only in mice in which the 
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normal orienting response had worn off. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
4809. Veldkamp, W.; Straw, R. N.; Metzler, C. M. & 
Demissianos, H. V. (Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.) 
Efficacy and residual effect evaluation of a new 
hypnotic, triazolam. Journal of Clinical Pharmacology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 14(2-3), 102-111.—Compared the hyp- 
notic activity and effects of triazolam (.5 and 1.0 mg), 
flurazepam (30 mg), and placebo in 23 normal male Ss. 
Sleep questionnaire results reveal triazolam had signifi- 
cant hypnotic activity with both doses showing some 
superiority over flurazepam on sleep induction time, 
quality of sleep, and duration. Other results indicate that 
I mg of triazolam caused greater decrease in card-sorting 
speed than .5 mg of triazolam or flurazepam 10 hrs after 
drug administration; 1.0 mg of triazolam caused more 
feeling of hangover than .5 mg of triazolam 10 hrs after 
drug administration, but was not significantly different 
from flurazepam; and flurazepam had more effect than 
.5 mg of triazolam (but not 1.0 mg of triazolam) on 
ocular convergence 13 hrs after drug administration. 
EEG changes were observed 16 hrs after administration 
of flurazepam.—P. Federman. 

4810. Vernadakis, Antonia & Robb, Douglas. (U. 
Colorado, Medical Center) Effects of amphetamine on 
electroshock responses in developing rats. Developmen- 
tal Psychobiology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 89-95.—Studied 
convulsive responses after chronic and acute ampheta- 
mine treatment in developing rats. Under chronic 
treatment, 27 litters of 8 male rats received dextroamphe- 
tamine either at 3-6, 8-11, or 22-25 days after birth and 
the electroshock seizure threshold (EST) was studied 
during maturation; each litter consisted of controls and 
Ss treated with 1, 3, or 6 mg/kg amphetamine. Under 
acute treatment, groups of Ss (16/group) received 
amphetamine 45 min before electroshock testing at 8, 16, 
or 25 days after birth. The EST was significantly higher 

for the Ist wk after treatment in Ss given amphetamine (3 
mg/kg) from 8-11 days after birth; no changes were 
observed in the other groups tested chronically with 
amphetamine. The EST was lower in Ss treated acutely 
at 8 or 16 days and higher in Ss treated at 25 days. Data 
demonstrate that the effects of amphetamine on convul- 
Sive responses are dependent not only on the stage of 
to on the Guraton Ee bt 
IN ig treatment. (21 ref)—Journal 
4811. Vikhlyaev, Yu. I. & Klyeul’ S 
Academy of Medical Sciences, n of eine 
Moscow) [The influence of tranquilizers of the E 
diazepine series on various forms of Operant behavior in 
animals.] (Russ) Farmakologia i — Toksikologi. 
1973(Nov), Vol. 36 SE 
(Nov), Vol. 36(6), 657-663.— Carried out a series of 
experiments on rats under the following operant condi- 
tioning schedules: (a) a simple operant regime in which 
every leverpress was rewarded by .1 ml of water. (b) 
alternation of simple operant behavior with an operant 
response to a light signal, (c) operant Tesponse to a light 
signal, (d) temporal operant response with alternatin 
periods of reward and nonreward, and (e) a E 
situation in which the water reward was replaced. by a 
quinine solution. Once the schedules were established 
tranquilizers were introduced intraperitoneally in a Tange 


of doses 1 hr before the experiments. Diazepam and 
nitrazepam (.5-2.0 mg/kg) did not affect simple operant 
behavior, but produced an increase in responses in the 
operant response situations and a redistribution of 
responses between rewarded and nonrewarded periods. 
When switching from simple operant behavior to more 
complex behavior, diazepam (.5 mg/kg) made the 
stabilization of the new behavioral response more 
difficult. Diazepam, nitrazepam, and chlordiazepoxide 
(.5-2.0 mg/kg) eliminated the conflict situation. (English 
summary) (29 ref)—A. G. Pook. 

4812. Vogel, William; Broverman, Donald M.; Klaiber, 
Edward L. & Kobayashi, Yutaka. (Worcester State Hosp., 
Mass.) EEG driving responses as a function of monoa- 
mine oxidase. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neuro- 
physiology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 36(2), 205-207.—Found that 
EEG driving responses to photic stimulation were 
significantly reduced in 10 normal male 21-30 yr olds 
following administration of isocarboxazid (Marplan), an 
MAO inhibitor. Prior to drug administration, EEG 
driving responses were positively related to plasma MAO 
activity levels. Results reflect the effect of central 
adrenergic processes upon EEG driving responses to 
photic stimulation. (French summary) (17 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

4813. Walker, Don W. & Zornetzer, Steven F. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Gainesville, Fla.) Alco- 
hol withdrawal in mice: Electroencephalographic and 
behavioral correlates. Electroenceppalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 36(3), 233-243.—Im- 
planted chronic bipolar electrodes in the forebrain 
structures (dorsal-frontal cortex, dorsal-lateral thalamus, 
and septum) of 19 female C57BL/6J mice. 2 wks later, 14 
Ss were reduced to 85-90% of free-feeding weight and 
physical dependence on alcohol was established using a 
liquid diet containing alcohol. 5 controls received 
sucrose. Following 6 days of alcohol consumption, Ss 
were withdrawn and EEG and behavior were monitored 
for 6-8 hrs. Only Ss withdrawn from alcohol showed 
behavioral signs of withdrawal including hyperactivity, 
Severe tremor, ataxia, sudden sprawling movements, and 
clonic-tonic convulsions. EEG recordings in alcohol 
withdrawn Ss showed a Progressive development of 
Widespread neural epileptiform activity beginning with 
EEG slowing and increased amplitudes, followed by 
Single spike events and often leading to sustained 
epileptic seizure discharge. The development of abnor- 
ru EEG activity was more severe in 9 Ss subjected to a 
SSC withdrawal period following 4 days of 
EE It is hypothesized that the widespread 

i pileptiform activity originates in, or is 
organized from, a central pacemaking region such as 
midline thalamus or reticular formation. (French sum- 
us sel) Journal summary. 

- Wayner, M. J. & Fraley, S. (Syr: ., Brain 
Mh Lab.) Confounding fict p Zeit hydro- 
dee he adequate baseline on conditioned drinking. 

logy, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 

1(5), 551-556.— Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 
20 male hooded rats t periments with a tota 

Sa o assess the effects of subcutaneous 

See exar hydrochloride on the acquisi- 

aud pated pes conditioned drinking. The dose 

res were the same as that in previous 
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studies on this phenomenon in which the procaine was 
administered as a local anesthetic with the hypertonic 
saline to eliminate noxious stimulation associated with 
the injection. Data are clear and demonstrate that 
rocaine hydrochloride decreases wheel turning behavior 
and that the injection procedure by itself decreases 
drinking and eating under these conditions. In addition 
drinking, and to a less extent, eating continued to 
increase for at least 50 days and indicate that baseline 
conditions must be determined more carefully in the 
future. Results indicate that procaine hydrochloride 
decreases motor activity and seems unrelated to condi- 
tioned drinking under these conditions. It is suggested 
that, if increases in drinking occur following the injection 
phase of the experiment, such increases represent a 
return to a normal elevated baseline which appears to be 
enhanced because of the attenuation of drinking due to 
the injection procedure.—Journal abstract. 

4815. Yokel, Robert A. & Pickens, Roy. (U. Minneso- 
ta, Psychiatry Research Unit) Drug level of d and L 
amphetamine during intravenous self-administration. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 34(3), 255-264.—Al- 
lowed male Holtzman albino rats to self-administer 
dextro and levo isomers of amphetamine in doses of .25, 
.50, .75 and 1.0 mg/kg/injection for 6 hrs/day. Total 
body level of drug was calculated at the time of 
responding for each drug injection, Body level of 
amphetamine initially increased and then decreased (0-2 
hrs), and thereafter remained relatively constant for the 
remainder of the experimental session (2-6 hrs). During 
2-6 hrs of self-administration, calculated whole body 
levels of both isomers remained relatively constant 
across injection doses. In another study, blood was 
removed several times during 2-6 hrs at the time of 
responding for drug injection. Again, no difference in 
blood level of “C-amphetamine was found across a 
range of injection doses. Mean blood levels were .48 
ug/ml for the levo isomer and .18 ug/ml for the dextro. 
Drug intake averaged 2.0 mg/kg/hr for the levo isomer 
and .79 mg/kg/hr for the dextro. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4816. Zeidenberg, Phillip, et al. (New York State 
Psychiatric Inst., New York) Effect of oral administra- 
tion of A’ tetrahydrocannabinol on memory, b 
Perception of thermal stimulation: Results with four 
normal human volunteer subjects: Preliminary report. 
Comprehensive ` Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 14(6), 
549-556,—Reports on tests involving 4 25-29 yr old male 
volunteers who were recruited from the resident staff of 
the New York State Psychiatric Institute and received 
capsules containing 5 mg of pure A’-tetrahydrocannabi- 
nol dissolved in sesame oil and matching placebo 
capsules. Clinical findings in each of the volunteers 
varied considerably in several respects. The more 
dramatic effects of the drug—visual, tactile, and tempo- 
ral distortions; marked depersonalization; body-image 
distortion; euphoria; difficulty in concentration; giddi- 
ness and hilarity—were seen mainly in the Ist 2 hrs after 
the onset of the drug effect. The spectrum of symptoms 
varied from S to S. It is felt that statistical conclusions 
cannot be drawn from the small group of Ss involved in 
this pilot study.—A. Farrell. 
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4817. Morrison, G. Rolfe & Collyer, Rose. (McMaster 
U., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Taste-mediated condi- 
tioned aversion to an exteroceptive stimulus following 
LiCl poisoning. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 86(1), 51-55.—Describes 2 
experiments with a total of 54 female hooded rats. When 
a light was paired with a novel taste in a barpressing 
situation and this pairing was followed by toxicosis, the 
light subsequently suppressed extinction responding. 
Conditioned suppression did not occur if the light-toxi- 
cosis pairing was unaccompanied by the distinctive taste 
cue. Additionally, no suppression was obtained if the 
light-taste association was first formed with a palatable 
stimulus which was subsequently made aversive by 
pairing with toxicosis outside the test situation. Results 
are interpreted in terms of (a) a distinction between the 
cue and reinforcing properties of the taste or (b) the 
necessity for a degree of temporal contiguity between the 
exteroceptive stimulus and the effects of toxicosis. 
—Journal abstract. 

4818. Agar, M. & Mitchell, G. (U. California, Davis) 
Bibliography on deprivation and separation, with spe- 
cial emphasis on primates. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 79. 

4819. Barash, David P. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) The 
social biology of the Olympic marmot. Animal Behaviour 
Monographs, 1973, Vol. 6(3), 173-245.—Studied biologi- 
cal, social, and ecological influences on behavior of the 
free living Olympic marmot during 3 seasons on the 
Olympic peninsula in Washington. Field observations of 
numerous colonies, composed of all ages and both sexes, 

ielded extensive data on activity patterns, living 
conditions, and vocal and nonvocal interactions be- 
tween- and within-species. Comparison with other 
marmot species leads to the conclusion that shorter 
growth periods, delayed dispersal, delayed sexual maturi- 
ty, and decreased breeding frequencies yield selective 

ressure for increased sociality and decreased aggressive- 
ness. (53 ref) 

GC? SN David K, & Ferraro, Douglas P. (U. 
New Mexico) Integration ofa Hewlett-Packard mini- 
computer with digital-logic controlled behavioral labo- 
ratories. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 43-45.— Integrated a Hewlett-Pack- 
ard on-line minicomputer controller for a new primate 
laboratory with existing equipment in digital-logic 
controlled rat and pigeon laboratories so as to maximize 
the utility of the separate systems.—Journal abstract. 

4821. Bols, R. Jean & Wong, Roderick. (U. Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) Gerbils reared by rats: Effects on 
adult open-field and ventral marking activity. Behavioral 
Biology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 9(6), 741-748.—At 72 hrs d 
birth Mongolian gerbil litters were divided and ⁄ of $ e 
pups fostered to lactating Long-Evans hooded mother 
rats whose own pups were removed. Remaining pr 
were returned to their natural mothers. Rat-reare 

erbils weighed more at weaning than control gerbils, 
put there was no weight difference at 100 days. When 
tested in the open-field as adults, rat-reared gerbils 
moved around and reared less than controls. The 
fostering treatment had no clear-cut effects on frequency 
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of ventral marking, although there was a large sex 
difference for this measure. No sex differences in open- 
field activity were found. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 
4822. Craig, Peter C.(Aquatic Environments, Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada) Orientation of the sand-beach 
amphipod, Orchestoidea corniculata. Animal Behaviour, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 699-706.—Describes results of 
laboratory experiments which demonstrate that Orches- 
toidea corniculata, a sand-beach amphipod, can orient to 
slopes of only 3°. Environmental studies suggest they 
reach the upper intertidal zone where they burrow by 
moving up a wet slope or down a dry slope. When they 
emerge from the sand at night, however, they either 
reverse this response or show no response to slope. This 
behavior, enhanced by a preference for wet surface sand, 
would account for the initial seaward movement ob- 
served in the field. Behavioral variations among differing 
segments of the population were investigated. 3 addition- 
al beach inhabitants oriented to slope, thus indicating the 
mechanism of slope orientation as a possible generaliza- 
tion in the beach habitat. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
4823. Cravens, Richard W. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst. 
& State U.) Effects of maternal undernutrition on 
offspring behavior: Incentive value of a food reward and 
ability to escape from water. Developmental Psychobiolo- 
gy, 1974(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 61-69.—Performed 2 experi- 
ments to evaluate the effects of maternal undernutrition 
during gestation and lactation upon the incentive value 
of a food reward and upon performance and reversal 
learning in an escape-from-water task. Ss were the 
offspring of 24 male and 72 female mature Sprague- 
Dawley rats who were raised under control and infant- 
deprived conditions with maternal undernutrition proce- 
dures. Results suggest that offspring of underfed mothers 
had lower incentive values for food rewards than control 
offspring, although they were able to perform compar- 
ably in an escape-from-water task. The results of hunger- 
motivated tests of problem solving or learning in 
maternally undernourished and control offspring are 
questioned. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4824. Deutsch, Robert. (York U., Atkinson Coll., 
Downsview, Ontario, Canada) Conditioned hypoglyce- 
mia: A mechanism for saccharin-induced sensitivity to 
insulin in the rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 86(2), 350-358.—Conducted 
5 experiments with male Sprague-Dawley-derived rats 
(N = 123). Saccharin ingestion potentiated insulin-in- 
duced mortality, and this potentiating effect could be 
accounted for by the hypothesis that the taste of 
saccharin elicits hypoglycemia as a CR. Saccharin 
ingestion alone produced hypoglycemia in the same 
experiemtal context. As predicted by the conditioning 
Geert long-term access to saccharin extinguished 

€ hypoglycemic response. The hypoglycemi 
could be elicited by stimuli either SE 
which were paired with intragastric glucose administra- 
tion. Results support the conditioning account of the 
potentiating effect of saccharin on insulin-induced 
mortality and suggest that hypoglycemia occurs as a CR 
in anticipation of feeding —Journal abstract. 
4825. Etienne, Ariane S. (Ecole de Psychologie. 
Geneva, Switzerland) Searching behaviour towards a 
disappearing prey in the domestic chick as affected by 
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preliminary experience. Animal Behaviour, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 21(4), 749—761.—Repeatedly presented to 6-day-old 
Ross strain chicks in 3 experiments a mealworm which 
disappeared behind 1 of 2 screens. Ss all learned rapidly 
to look for the worm behind either screen; at a later stage 
of the training procedure a minority of Ss spontaneously 
restricted their search to the correct side. By providing 
different types of prior experience it was possible to 
influence the nondirectional and directional aspect of the 
Se searching behavior selectively. Results are discussed 
with regard to the problem of object permanence, a 
concept which so far has been mainly studied in child 
psychology, but which can also be investigated on the 
level of animal behavior. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4826. Firth, Roderick. Experimental cross-fostering 
of herring gull and great black-backed gull chicks. Auk, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 91(1), 139-144.—Assigned 30 herring gull 
and 30 great black-back gull nests, each containing 3 
eggs, to 3 groups: control, interspecific egg exchange, 
and intraspecific egg exchange. Data concerning hatch 
success and chick survival until fledging were examined, 
and no significant differences by treatment group or 
species were found. 

4827. Goodrick, Charles L. (Baltimore City Hosp., 
Gerontology Research Center, Md.) The effects of 
exercise on longevity and behavior of hybrid mice which 
differ in coat color. Journal of Gerontology, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 29(2), 129-133.—Determined differences in longevi- 
ty and behavior among aged (23 mo) F, hybrid mice, of 
which 40 were albino mutants and 40 each were normal 
black and normal brown. Of each group, half (10 males, 
10 females) were placed in activity wheels, half in 
standard cages. Males allowed wheel exercise had a 
small, but statistically reliable, increment in longevity 
compared with control males. For experimental and 
control female Ss, differences in longevity were not 
Statistically reliable. However, longevity was positively 
correlated with exercise for both male and female 
experimental Ss. The behavioral effects of access to 
activity wheels were to increase scores of exploration 
activity and decrease scores of emotionality, compared 
with control scores: Albino hybrids lived as long as 
brown or black hybrids. The albino gene, as expressed in 
F, hybrids, was not deleterious for measures of longevity, 
or for behavioral measures of wheel activity, exploration, 
and emotionality. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

.4828. Klopfer, Peter H. (Duke U.) An introduction to 
animal behavior: Ethology's first century. (2nd ed.). 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974. xiv, 332 P. 
— Presents an updated version of the Ist edition (see PA, 
Vol 41:6959) which takes into account changes in 
ethology between 1950 and 1970. The history of ethology 
SC Ze a 1970 E traced, and the approaches of 

icat ethology and comparative psychology durin; 
1900-1970 are discussed. SE behaviors nm lea 
ing and orientation) and theoretical syntheses are also 
treated. (33 p ref) 

4829. Leroy, Yveline. (National Center for Scientific 
Research, Paris, France) [Mimetic homochromy.] (Fren) 
Journal de Psychologie N; le logi. 
1973(Jul), No. 3. 26 o8 ormale et Pathologique, 
h » No. 3, 261-288.—Considers mimetic homo- 
chromy as a level of biological reality, a function of 
appearance in which pigmentation allows morphological, 
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behavioral, and ecological adaptations. When psycholog- 
ical mechanisms of chromatic changes are analyzed, the 
essential role of light in these transformations is always 
demonstrated and requires that the animal have an intact 
optical system. While individual variations pose a 
challenge for the visual acuity of predators, polymor- 
phism multiplies the potentials for survival of a species in 
a variable or not very homogeneous milieu. (31 ref)—L. 
A. Ostlund. 

4830. Lill, Alan. (New York Zoological Society, New 
York) Behavior of the grassland sparrow and two 
species of seed-finches. Auk, 1974(Jan), Vol. 91(1), 
35-43.—Describes brief observations on the social 
organization, habitat, and feeding ecology of the grass- 
land sparrow, large-billed seed-finch, and lesser seed- 
finch in Guyana during July 1971. All 3 species were 
territorial, with males singing on and defending probable 
nesting territories. The form and context of sexual and 
agonistic interactions and vocal communication are 
described. Grassland sparrows occupied open, short 
grass habitats and were ground feeders on the seeds of 
short-stemmed grasses and on insects. The seed finches 
occupied forest fringe habitats and fed on the seeds of 
tall sedges and grasses by perching on the raceme or 
using adjacent supporting vegetation. The feeding 
ecology and behavior of the 2 seed-finch species and 
cohabi Sporophilia seedeaters were compared, and it 
is tentatively concluded that differences in diet and 
feeding behavior patterns may facilitate coexistence 
among these species.—Journal summary. 

4831. Nagel, Jennifer A. & Kemble, Ernest D. (U. 
Minnesota, Div. of Social Sciences, Morris) The muskrat 
(Ondatra zibethicus) as a laboratory animal. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
6(1), 37-39.—Describes methods for the capture, mainte- 
nance, taming, and behavioral testing of wild-born 
muskrats. The muskrat is simple and inexpensive to 
maintain in the laboratory and seems suitable for 
behavioral research —Journal abstract. 

4832. Rovee, Carolyn K. & Kleinman, Joel M. 
(Douglass Coll., Rutgers State U., New Brunswick) 
Developmental changes in tonic immobility in young 
chicks (Gallus gallus). Developmental Psychobiology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 71-77.—Induced tonic immobility 
(TI) using ventral restraint in 110 White Leghorn chicks 
within 12-hr posthatch (Day 0) and, in independent 
groups of 4-6 Ss, on succeeding days through Day 10. 
Durations of immobility and eye closure increased and 
incidence of immobility termination and vocalization 
decreased significantly with age. Marked qualitative 
changes in immobility reactions were also apparent over 
the Ist few posthatch days.—Journal abstract. 

4833. Wallraff, Hans G. (Max Planck Inst. of 
Behavior Physiology, Strasberg, W. Germany) The effect 
of directional experience on initial orientation In 
Pigeons. Auk, 1974(Jan), Vol. 91(1), 24-34.—Conducted 
14 test releases using pigeons with different directional 
experience. In Group L, the homeward direction in the 
last preceding release was 90 +/— 45° to the left of the 
homeward direction in the test release, whereas in Group 
R it was 90 +/— 45° to the right. In 10 of these tests, Ss 
had completed only 1 preceding homing flight, which 
was the first release in their lives. In all cases the sign of 
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the mean angular difference between the bearings of the 
2 groups was as expected on the assumption that Ss have 
a tendency to deviate from the common mean in the 
direction that led them homeward in their last receding 
flight. The magnitude of the deflections varied between 
nearly zero and 100%. Some aspects of the effect are 
discussed. It seems to be a rather general phenomenon in 
pigeon homing, although the degree of its expression 
varies greatly. —Journal summary. 
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4834. Barnes, W. & Tombaugh, Tom N. (Carleton U., 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) Another failure to obtain 
negative incentive contrast following reductions in 
sucrose reward. Psychological Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
33(3), 801-802.—Studied the effects of reductions in 
volume only, concentration only, and volume plus 
concentration of sucrose rewards in a discrete-trial 
(retractable bar) situation. Ss were 72 female albino 
Sprague-Dawley rats. There was no evidence of abrupt 
behavioral decrements or negative contrast effects 
associated with any type of reward reduction. Results are 
in opposition to those obtained following variations in 
solid food rewards. Findings suggest that the effects of 
sucrose and solid food manipulations require different 
theoretical interpretations.—Journal abstract. 

4835. Bateson, P. P. & Seaburne-May, Georgina. 
(Agricultural Research Council, Poultry Research Cen- 
ter, Edinburgh, Scotland) Effects of prior exposure to 
light on chicks’ behaviour in the imprinting situation. 
Animal Behaviour, 1973(Nov) Vol. 21(4), 720-725. 
— Conducted 3 experiments with a total of 156 1-day-old 
domestic Chunky strain chicks. Ss previously exposed to 
a constant light approached a flashing rotating light 
more rapidly than Ss previously kept in darkness. Speed 
of ap roach was inversely related to length of exposure, 
and effects were apparent after 18 min of exposure, 
Responsiveness was not affected by a prior reduction in 
air temperature of 4°C for 60 min. After exposure in the 
dark to the sound of a chick loudly calling for 60 min, Ss 
were less responsive to the flasi ing light than those 
previously kept in relative silence. —Journal abstract. 

4836. Bracewell, R. J. & Black, A. H. (Ontario Inst. 
for Studies in Education, Toronto, Canada) The effects 
of restraint and noncontingent preshock on subsequent 
escape learning in the rat. Learning & Motivation, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 5(1), 53-69.—Employed a total of 240 
male hooded rats in 3 experiments which included fixed- 
intensity preshock, random-intensity preshock, and no- 
preshock conditions. In Exp 1, restraining the S in a 
harness prior to escape training retarded escape acquisr- 
tion. There was no effect of preshock. In Exp ll, th 
restraint and high fixed-intensity (1.0 ma) preshock 
retarded escape acquisition, when escape training OC- 
curred either immediately or 24 hrs after preshock. In 
Exp III, movement was punished by positively correlat- 
ing preshock intensity with this 


ock nor for a co 
rewarded during pres 
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terms of interfering instrumental responses.—Journal 
abstract. 

4837. Burstein, Kenneth R. & Mackenzie, Lynne. 
(Simon Fraser U., Burnaby, British Columbia, Canada) 
Response strength as a function of stimulus novelty: 
Concept formation in the pigeon. Journal of Comparative 
& Physiological Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 86(l), 
142-145.—Cites a previous study which showed that a 
distinctive CS presented on the Ist trial of acquisition 
generated more responses after extinction than another 
CS presented regularly during acquisition. In the present 
study 140 pigeons were presented with a different 
distinctive CS on each Ist trial of 5 acquisition sessions. 
Ss were then broken down into 7 groups which were 
tested, following extinction, for residual response 
strength of (a) Day 1 novel CS, (b) Day 2 novel CS, (c) 
Day 3 novel CS, (d) Day 4 novel CS, (e) Day 5 novel CS, 
(f) the regular CS, and (g) a novel CS never presented 
before. Contrary to the previous study where a novel CS 
inhibited responding, Group 7 exhibited the most 
responding in this study. Results support a concept 
formation interpretation of the previous study and are 

difficult to explain from a "stimulus trace" or "identical 
elements" position.—Journal abstract. 

4838. Carlson, John G. & Wielkiewicz, Richard M. (U. 
Hawaii) Discriminative properties of shock-correlated 
reinforcement in an operant context. Behavior Research 
Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 10-12. 
— Devised a 2-choice discrete operant procedure for the 
study of shock-correlated reinforcement effects in 24 
male albino rats. In the presence of 1 auditory stimulus, 
responding on 1 response lever was reinforced with food; 
with another auditory stimulus, responding on a 2nd 
lever was reinforced. The discrimination performance of 
1 group, relative to appropriate control groups, was 
facilitated when electric shock was correlated with 
reinforcement on 1 lever and not on the other. Further, 
relative discrimination levels were higher on the lever 
correlated with the shock than on the alternate lever. The 

significance of the results for operant within-S studies 

and for a mediational theory of shock-correlated 
reinforcement is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

4839. Crowell, Charles R. & Eaton, Newell K. 
(McMaster U., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) A fully 
automated two-way locomotor training apparatus. 
Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Jan), 

Vol. 6(1), 19-22.—Describes an apparatus consisting of 2 
bilevel chambers Separated by a length of straight alley. 
To escape shock, a rat must leave the lower level, 
traverse the alley segment, and jump into the upper level 
of the opposite compartment. Although the animal is 
required to traverse the same alley in 2 directions, its 
terminal response always carries it into a distinctive goal 
region where shock never occurs. 

4840. D'Amato, M. R. & Worsham, R. W. (Ri 
State U., New Brunswick) Retrieval me. and SE 
memory in capuchin monkeys. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 86(2), 274-282. 
—Conducted 2 experiments, each with 3 adult female 
monkeys, dealing with the relationship between retrieval 

cues and delayed matching to sample (DMTS) perform- 

ance. Exp I compared 2-choice and Yes-No DMTS to 
determine whether delayed matching performance was 
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impeded by reducing the number of differential retrieval 
cues from 2 to I. In Exp II, with 3 other Ss, all 
differential retrieval cues were eliminated by employing 
a delayed conditional matching task (DCM), which was 
compared to a corresponding 2-choice DMTS task. Exp 
I produced only a small, unreliable difference in favor of 
2-choice DMTS, while in Exp II delayed matching 
behavior was equally effective with DCM and DMTS, 
provided that the conditional discriminations were well 
learned. Rather than attributing the retention evidenced 
in delayed matching tasks to underlying storage process- 
es, it is suggested that the results may be an extension of 
discrimination behavior in which the major discrimina- 
tive dimensions were temporal in nature.—Journal 
abstract. 

4841. Devor, Marshall & Schneider, Gerald E. (Massa- 
chusetts Inst. of Technology) Attraction to home-cage 
odor in hamster pups: Specificity and changes with age. 
Behavioral Biology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 10(2) 211-221. 
— Golden hamster pups showed a marked preference for 
the odor of home-cage bedding over that of fresh 
bedding beginning at 7-8 days of age. This preference 
subsequently declined. Home-cage odor was preferred to 
that of male and nonpregnant female hamsters but not to 
that of another mother and her litter. Pups showed odor 
preferences as early as 4 days of age in certain 
nonanimal odor comparisons. It is suggested that odor- 
guided filial behaviors may contribute to the solidarity 
and eventual breakup of the family group. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4842. Dobson, Charles W. & Petrinovich, Lewis. (U. 
California, Riverside) Song as a reinforcer in the white- 
crowned sparrow. Behavioral Biology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
9(6), 719-729.—Conducted 3 experiments with a total of 
24 adult white-crowned sparrows (Zonotrichia leucophrys 
nuttali) using a live-in apparatus in which a perching 
response resulted in an auditory reinforcement. Results 
of Exp I suggest that conspecific song was more 
rewarding (or less aversive) than a burst of white noise. 
Exp II and III, using song reinforcement only, gave 
limited support for an increase in responding during 
stimulus presentation periods, particularly when activity 
level adjustments were made. Results indicate strongly 
that responding to song habituated over days.—Journal 
abstract. 

4843. Feider, Allen. (U. New Brunswick, Fredericton, 
Canada) Within subjects partial reinforcement extinc- 
tion effects for a bar Pressing task. Canadian Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 27(4), 356-366.—Trained 24 
male albino Sprague-Dawley rats to barpress for water 
during both continuous and partial reinforcement of 
their responses. In extinction, Ss trained to press | bar 
during continuous reinforcement and a 2nd bar during 
partial reinforcement made more correct responses in the 
partial than in the continuous reinforcement condition. 
No difference in Tesponse rates was observed for Ss who 
learned the Same response during both reinforcement 
schedules. Pairing different lighting conditions with the 
different schedules of reinforcement had no effect on 
these results, but did affect other response measures. 
(French summary) Journal abstract. 

4844. Fowler, Stephen C. & Notterman, Joseph M. (U. 
Mississippi) Reinforcement rate and force proportional 
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reinforcement. Learning & Motivation, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
5(1), 80-91.—Examined the effects of making 2 rein- 
forcement contingencies simultaneously available for the 
same barpressing response. In Exp I, reinforcement rate 
was constrained by combining differential reinforcement 
of low rate with a force-proportional reinforcement 
contingency. The 18 male Wistar rats exposed to this 
regimen eventually showed a significant increase in 
response force compared to 10 controls. Experimental vs 
control response rates were not significantly different. In 
Exp Il, reinforcement rate was affected through the 
expedient of relating the probability of obtaining a single 
pellet to the response force. 7 Ss for which the 
probability-force relationship was discontinuous came to 
exert higher forces than either 8 Ss for which the 
relationship was fairly continuous or an ordinary 
variable ratio control group (n = 9). Response rate was 
significantly higher for the controls.—Journal abstract. 

4845. Freedman, P. E.; Hennessy, John W. & Groner, 
Dennis. (U. Illinois, Chicago Circle) Effects of varying 
active/passive shock levels in shuttle box avoidance in 
rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 86(1), 79-84.—Ran 60 male Sprague- 
Dawley albino rats in a shuttle box with 3 levels of shock 
intensity— high (H), medium (M), and low (L)—which 
varied independently on each side. This yielded 6 groups 
defined by the shock level in the 2 chambers: H-H, 
M-M, L-L, H-L, H-M, M-L. Results indicate that 
when active shock level was held constant, avoidance 
behavior was a function of passive shock level, with 
lower passive shock level producing higher levels of 
avoidance. Avoidance was not a function of active shock 
level when passive shock level was held constant. 10 
controls were run using a unidirectional paradigm, and 
avoidance was not found to be a function of the active 
Shock level. Results are interpreted as emphasizing the 
role of passive avoidance in bidirectional shuttling. 
—Journal abstract. 

4846. Gallon, Robert L. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp. Montrose, N.Y.) Spatial location of a visual 
signal and shuttle box avoidance acquisition by goldfish 
(Carassius auratus). Journal of Comparative & Physiolog- 
ical Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 86(2), 316-321.—Carried 
Out 2 experiments which varied CS location in a shuttle 
box avoidance task performed by goldfish. In Exp I 
Onset of a light CS was presented in either the same, the 
Opposite, or both compartments with respect to the 
location of 40 Ss. The same-side CS Ss performed 
significantly better and the opposite-side Ss significantly 
worse than the both-sides CS Ss. These results are 
explained by a motivational stimulus hypothesis where 
the directional components of the signal interact with a 
directional response. Exp II replicated the conditions of 
Exp I with light offset as the CS. Directional signal 
information had no effect on performance. It is suggest- 
ed that for fish darkness does not have the same 
locational component as light onset.—Journal abstract. 

4847. Ginsburg, Harvey J.; Braud, William G. & 
Taylor, Ronald D. (Southwest Texas State U.) Effect of 
paming object on immobility reaction in gallinaceous 
birds (Gallus gallus). Journal of Comparative & Physiolog- 
ical Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 86(1), 146-150.—Immo- 
bilized White Rock chicks and presented them with 2 
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variations of a looming object (near vs far approach). 
The experimental group (n = 20), whose duration of 
immobility was reduced by a handling procedure, 
demonstrated significantly more adaptive responses (i.e., 
termination of the immobility reaction and avoidance) 
than a nonhandled control group (n = 18) for the near- 
approach condition. No significant differences between 
groups were found for either the far-approach condition 
or a control condition for spontaneous termination of the 
response. Results are considered in the context of 
reactions of infrahuman organisms to external stimula- 
tion under fear-arousing conditions. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4848. Glazer, Howard I. (Rockefeller U., New York, 
N.Y.) Instrumental conditioning of hippocampal theta 
and subsequent response persistence. Journal of Com- 
parative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
86(2), 267-273. Following bar-press shaping of 24 male 
albino rats to a discrete-trial fixed-ratio (FR) 5 schedule 
of reinforcement; 16 were trained to produce either 
hippocampal theta (7.5-8.5 Hz) or nontheta (4-5 Hz) 
activity, while 8 served as a matched interreinforcement 
time control (yoked to the theta group). All Ss then 
returned to the FR-5 schedule on the lever response for 
15 days, followed by 12 days of extinction. Results 
indicate that hippocampal theta production was learned 
more slowly than nontheta production but resulted in 
increased resistance to extinction of the subsequently 
performed lever response. These data are viewed as 
supporting the hippocampal theta-frustration hypothesis 
proposed by H. Glazer in 1972.—Journal abstract. 

4849. Grastyán, Endre & Vereczkei, Lajos. (U. Pecs, 
Medical School, Inst. of Physiology, Hungary) Effects of 
spatial separation of the conditioned signal from the 
reinforcement: A demonstration of the conditioned 
character of the orienting response or the orientational 
character of conditioning. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 10(2), 121-146.—Brought a continuously reinforced 
approach response in 23 cats under the control of a 
discriminative acoustic stimulus (CS) presented behind 
the starting place in a straight runway or T maze that was 
spatially separated from the reinforcement area. After 
about 50-100 reinforcements, an ever increasing orient- 
ing-approaching tendency toward the acoustic CS 
appeared and began to interfere with and temporarily 
suppressed the goal response. After hundreds of addi- 
tional trials, the approach response to the goal gradually 
reappeared, but the persistence of a quick, phasic 
orienting response toward the signal was observed during 
the whole course of conditioning. When the conditioned 
orienting response emerged, the CS elicited high ampli- 
tude and slow theta rhythm in the hippocampus; in the 
final stage of conditioning, desynchronization was 
elicited. Findings suggested that the CS became a new 
goal and the interference between the orienting and goal 
responses corresponded to a competition between 2 goal 
responses. Evidence is cited to show that similar 
manifestations occur in any kind of learning. It is 
proposed that the conditioned orienting response 1S the 
real conditioned response. Implications are discussed in 
the context of classical and instrumental conditioning. 


(34 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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4850. Grubbs, Michael J. & Bergum, Bruce O. (Texas 
A&M U.) Nonreward incentive and runway perform- 
ance. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
3(1A), 25-26.—Measured latencies and running times in 
a runway for inaccessible food incentives of 0, 1, 5, and 
25 peanuts for 4 groups of 5 male Sprague-Dawley 
albino rats. It was predicted that performance would 
increase linearly as amount of incentive increased. 
Results were opposite to the prediction, with the 25- 
peanut group showing the longest latency and running 
times (p < .05). A frustration interpretation is pro- 

sed.—Journal abstract. 

4851. Haberlandt, Karl; Hails, Kevin C. & Leghorn, 
Robert. (Trinity Coll, Hartford, Conn.) Probability of 
conditioned responses as a function of variable intertri- 
al intervals. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 102(3), 522-525.—22 male New Zealand 
white rabbits were trained and extinguished in classical 
eyelid conditioning with variable intertrial intervals. 
Responding in each S was recorded as a result of the 
interval immediately preceding a trial. CRs were more 
likely in early acquisition and less likely in early 

extinction when trial n + 1 followed trial n by a shorter 
rather than a longer interval. These results confirm 
predictions of stimulus fluctuation and 2-store theories 
of memory which suggest that events experienced on a 
trial; whether in acquisition or extinction, are more 
available and generally influence performance more the 
sooner a subsequent trial is given.—Journal abstract. 

4852. Halgren, Carl R. (Simpson Coll) Latent 
inhibition in rats: Associative or nonassociative? Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 86(1), 74-78.—Preexposure to a stimulus usually 
retards subsequent conditioning involving the stimulus. 

Associative and nonassociative explanations of this 

effect, termed latent inhibition, predict differential 

effects if the pre-exposed stimulus is subsequently made 

a positive or negative CS (S+ or S-, respectively). In an 

experiment with 42 male Sprague-Dawley rats, Ss 

previously trained to press a lever on visually cued 

discrete trials received either 0 or 200 pre-exposures to a 

1,000-Hz tone. Ss were then trained on a successive 

discrimination in which the tone became a signal either 
for the reinforcement or nonreinforcement of leverpress- 
ing. Pre-exposed Ss ceased Tesponding on S- trials 
significantly more slowly than did Ss that were not pre- 
exposed, regardless of whether the tone became an S+ 
or an S-. Nonassociative explanations of latent inhib- 
ition are supported by this finding.—Journal abstract. 
4853. Harris, Alan H. & Brady, Joseph V. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Medical School) Animal learning—visceral 
and autonomic conditioning. Annual Review of Psycholo- 
gy, 1974, Vol. 25, 107-133.— Presents a review of the 
literature on the effects of classical and instrumental 
conditioning on visceral and autonomic responses. 
Topics include cardiovascular and endocrine responses, 
gastrointestinal effects, skeletal involvement, and metho- 
dological procedures involved in conditioning. (270 ref) 

4854. Herrnstein, R. J. (Harvard U.) Quantitative 
hedonism. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 1971(Aug), 
Vol. 8(3-4), 399-412.— Describes a precise statement of 
reinforcement that grew out of the observation that the 
frequencies of alternative forms of behavior occur in the 
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same proportion as the resulting reinforcements. This 
matching relation holds for at least several species 
including man and for different reinforcers (e.g., food 
and direct stimulation of the brain) The pecking 
responses of pigeons for reinforcement is described in 
several situations. When reinforced for pecking the 
appropriate disk via a VI schedule, pigeons distributed 
their pecking at the disks in the same proportion as the 
reinforcements. Not only did choice conform to match- 
ing, but the relationship between the rate of reinforce- 
ment and the rate of responding was such that when the 
function was calculated across several response alterna- 
tives, it predicted matching. This quantitative analysis 
makes sense out of apparent intuition about the source 
of action-hedonism.—R. S. Albin. 

4855. Hine, Bromfield & Paolino, Ronald M. (New 
York U., Medical Center ) Electroshock amnesia to 
aversive heart-rate conditioning in rats. Behavioral 
Biology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 10(2), 247-252.—Administered 
42 Sprague-Dawley rats a single classical heart-rate- 
conditioning trial by pairing of a tone with footshock. 
Retention of the conditioned heart-rate response, meas- 
ured 24 hrs later, was indicated by a marked decrease in 
rate to the tone alone. Retention of this response was not 
observed in Ss receiving a 50-ma electroshock either .1 or 
60 sec after training. Data indicate not only that 
electroshock may produce retention deficits for condi- 
tioned heart-rate responses, but that the lack of an 
electroshock gradient for these responses may be seen 
with training-electroshock intervals that have reliably 
produced behavioral gradients. It is not known whether 
these results reflect a true extension of an electroshock 
gradient or an effect of electroshock on other possible 
mechanisms of memory processing —Journal abstract. 

4856. Hollis, Karen L. & Overmier, J. Bruce. (U. 
Minnesota) Effect of inescapable shock on efficacy of 
punishment of appetitive instrumental responding by 
dogs. Psychological Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 
903-906.—Reports that exposure of 4 mongrel dogs to a 
series of 60 5-sec inescapable electric shocks increased 
the effectiveness of subsequent reinforcement-correlated 
Shock punishments of variable ratio-3 responding for 
food compared to 4 non-preshocked control dogs. 

4857. Honig, Werner K. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada) Effects of extradimensional discrimina- 
tion training upon previously acquired stimulus control. 
Learning & Motivation, 1974(Feb), Vol. 5(1), 1-15. 
— Taught 8 homing pigeons in each of 3 groups in Exp I 
to discriminate vertical lines (positive) from horizontal 
(negative). One group was then given true-discrimination 
training between 2 colors, a 2nd group was equally 
reinforced for responding to the colors (pseudodiscrimi- 
nation), while the 3rd group was not run. The pseudodis- 
crimination group then provided a flatter gradient on the 
dimension of line orientation than either of the others, 
which did not differ. Exp II with 24 additional Ss 
demonstrated that this flattening effect could be com- 
pletely counteracted when pseudodiscrimination was 
followed by true discrimination before the generalization 
test. Results are discussed within the framework of 
current research on attentional factors governing gener- 
alization gradients; pseudodiscrimination affects tests of 
stimulus control rather than its acquisition. When it 
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intervenes between acquisition and testing, it appears to 
produce a “lapse” rather than a “loss” of the memory of 
the Ist-trained stimuli. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4858. Huber, Joseph C.; Rucker, William B. & 
McDiarmid, Colin G. (Mankato State Coll.) Retention of 
escape training and activity changes in single paramecia. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 86(2), 258-266.—Trained 108 paramecia 
(Paramecium caudatum) individually for 10 trials to 
escape from a capillary tube and swim back into a drop 
of their own culture medium. After either 0, 6, 30, or 150 
min Ss were tested for retention over 10 trials. During the 
intertrial intervals, activity in the drop was measured and 
used as a covariate adjuster for escape speed. Escape 
speed increased reliably in the training session and was 
retained at all intervals. Activity was not correlated with 
escape speed across retention intervals. Room tempera- 
ture and culture pH at running time did not interact with 
the retention interval. (31 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4859. Isaac, R. G. & Rowland, G. L. (U. Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada) Conditions necessary for sand digging 
in laboratory rats. Learning & Motivation, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 5(1), 128-133.—Examined the influence of training 
procedures, apparatus size, and housing conditions on 
the sand digging of 34 naive male Simonsen hooded rats. 
Results show that continuous availability of a sand- 
blocked tube elicited intense and persistent digging by 
Ss. Neither training nor prior exposure to the apparatus 
were necessary for response initiation. Continuous 
presence of an open pile of sand would not elicit digging. 
No theoretical explanation is offered.—Journal abstract. 

4860. Jolley, Alan & Dreesman, Helmut. (University 
Coll, U. Wales, Cardiff) Increased illumination level 
during gestation and offspring emotionality in the rat. 
Animal Behaviour, 1973(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 660-664.—Re- 
corded open-field defecation, ambulation, and heart rate 
from offspring of 4 female Carworth CFE strain rats 
exposed to high intensity illumination during pregnancy. 
Compared with controls, experimental Ss showed re- 
duced defecation, increased heart rate, and no significant 
differences in ambulation. No significant sex differences 
in open-field measures were found. It is concluded that 
illumination level is a more satisfactory independent 
Variable in prenatal maternal stress studies than the 
traditional conditioned anxiety technique. Findings are 
compared with those of other studies in the area and 
discussed in relation to theories of autonomic function- 
ing in emotional behavior. (21 ref}—Journal abstract. 

4861. Kalat, James W. (Duke U.) Taste salience 
depends on novelty, not concentration, in taste-aver- 
Sion learning in the rat. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 86(1), 47-50. 
—Conducted 2 experiments with 12 rat litters of 
albino-hooded—Brown-Swarthmore strain derivation. Ss 
formed stronger aversions to solutions that were either 
more concentrated or more novel than other solutions. 
From the results it is proposed that the data can be 
Teinterpreted in terms of just one of these factors—novel- 
ty—since the more concentrated solution is also ordinar- 
ily more novel. When Ss were poisoned after drinking 2 
Concentrations of the same solute, Ss reared on water 
Acquired aversions mainly to the more concentrated 
Solution. Ss reared on a still more concentrated solution 
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acquired aversions mainly to the less concentrated 
solution which for them was more novel.—Journal 
abstract. 

4862. King, Glen D. (Auburn U.) The enhancement 
of schedule-induced polydipsia by preschedule noncon- 
tingent shock. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 3(1A), 46-48.—8 food-deprived female 
Dublin SDD/DR albino rats with electrode attachments 
on the back of their necks, were divided into 2 groups, a 
Shock-before-schedule group and a no-shock-before- 
schedule group. Ss were subjected to 5 successive 
experimental phases, during each of which individual 
water intakes were recorded for each 200-min daily 
session. The predicted result, that electric shock preced- 
ing the reinforcement schedule condition would lead to 
increases in water intakes, was generally upheld by the 
data. Increases in drinking associated with shock 
appeared to be a result of both increased frequency of 
drink bout initiation and a lengthening of the lick burst. 
—Journal abstract. 

4863. LoLordo, Vincent M.; McMillan, John C. & 
Riley, Anthony L. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Canada) The effects upon food-reinforced pecking and 
treadle-pressing of auditory and visual signals for 
response-independent food. Learning & Motivation, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 5(1), 24-41.—7 naive adult male White 
Carneaux pigeons in Exp I, whose keypecking was 
maintained by food reinforcement on a differential- 
reinforcement-of-low-rates 12-sec limited-hold 4-sec 
schedule, and 12 additional Ss in Exp II, whose treadle- 
pressing was maintained by the same schedule, received 
appetitive Pavlovian conditioning trials superimposed 
upon the instrumental baseline. Half of the Ss in each 
group received a tone as the CS, and the other half 
received a stimulus change on the key. Each CS was 20 
sec long, and was immediately followed by 10-sec access 
to grain. The visual CS markedly facilitated the rate of 
pecking on the key for the Ss whose baseline response 
was pecking. The visual CS produced autoshaping of the 
keypeck and tended to produce suppression of treadle- 
pressing for the Ss whose baseline response was treadle- 
pressing. The auditory CS produced inconsistent effects 
across Ss regardless of the baseline response. In all cases 
the conditioned effects extinguished when response- 
independent food was omitted. (23 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4864. Marchant, Horace G. & Moore, John w. (U. 
Massachusetts, Amherst) Below-zero conditioned inhib- 
ition of the rabbit's nictitating membrane response. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
102(2), 350-352.—49 naive albino rabbits received 
Pavlovian conditioned inhibition training of their nicti- 
tating membrane response to à light (positive CS) and 
the same light plus a pure tone (negative CS-). 
Subsequent acquisition to the tone was retarded relative 
to naive and "sit" controls as well as groups receiving 
differential conditioning to noise (CS+) and light plus 
tone (CS-), and light (CS+) and light plus noise (CS. 
Results are interpreted as demonstrating that condi- 
tioned inhibition training Sé in a CS with a negative 

low-zero) value.—Journal abstract. 

i Abk Martin J.; Riccio, David C. & Riley, 
Jeffrey. (Kent State U.) Effects of Pavlovian conditioned 
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stimulus-unconditioned stimulus pairings during avoid- 
ance response-prevention trials in rats. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
86(1), 96-100.—Response prevention (blocking) has 
been shown to hasten extinction of an instrumental 
avoidance response. One interpretation suggests that the 
facilitation effect is mediated by Pavlovian fear reduc- 
tion during conditioned stimulus exposure on blocked 
trials. To test the fear-reduction hypothesis 30 male 
Holtzman albino rats received either a typical blocking 
treatment, blocking with shock, or extinction alone. 
Results indicate that blocking with the UCS was as 
effective as regular blocking in facilitating extinction of 
avoidance. An ancillary part of the experiment to assess 
the effectiveness of response prevention in 30 immature 
Ss showed that blocking did not facilitate extinction with 
the weanlings. Findings suggest that facilitated extinc- 
tion is not solely attributable to Pavlovian fear reduction, 
—Journal abstract. 

4866. McHewitt, Earl R. (Bard Coll.) A comparison of 
S+ and S- depression effects in differential condition- 
ing. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
3(1A), 3-5.—Gave 240 Holtzman albino rats, in 2 
experiments, reward magnitude (differential or nondif- 
ferential) training in a nonchoice brightness discrimina- 
tion apparatus. Results indicate significant large (S+) 
and small (S-) reward depression effects and show that 
variability (among Ss) in performance to S- was greater 
than that to S+ for the differentially rewarded Ss. 
Transformed speeds, taking into account the discrepant 
variances, indicate comparable $+ and S— depression 
effects. Results are discussed in terms of current models 
of differential conditioning —Journal abstract. 

4867. Meinecke, Richard O. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Psychobiology Research Lab., Sepulveda, Calif.) 
Retention of one-trial learning in neonate, young adult, 
and aged Japanese quail. Journal of Gerontology, 

1974(Mar), Vol. 29(2), 172-176.— Taught a 1-trial peck 
suppression task to Japanese quail (Coturnix coturnix 
Japonica, David Random Line 908), in 3 age groups 
across the life-span. After pecking a target coated with 
an aversive liquid (methyl anthranilate), neonate, young 
adult, and aged Ss suppressed the peck response for at 
least 8 days. Suppression after training with dilute 
methyl anthranilate was less pronounced and briefer for. 
all ages. The neonates differed from the young adult and 
aged Ss by (a) inferior discrimination of a novel target 
from the training target, (b) delayed suppression follow- 
ing weak training, and (c) learning of an appetitive task 
in which distilled water was the target coating. This 
rapidly aging avian species and simple 1-trial learning 
paradigm provide a useful model of age-dependence of 
memory processing. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4868. Mendelson, Joseph & Maul, Glen. (U. Kansas) 
Carrying behavior induced by shuttle-box self-stimula- 

tion in rats: Effects of food deprivation on object 
preference. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 10(2) 
199-209.—Found that 5 male hooded rats bearing 
electrodes in the lateral hypothalamus learned to self- 
stimulate in a shuttle box and developed a tendency to 
carry (hoard) objects from the ON side of the box to the 
OFF side on almost every self-stimulation. Ss were 
confronted with a choice of food pellets, wood blocks, 
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and paper strips. All 5 Ss displayed a very strong 
preference for paper or wood and rarely hoarded food. 
However, when Ss were tested after food deprivation, 
they gradually increased their preference for hoarding 
food. This increased food preference was highly specific; 
it was not accompanied by an increased tendency to 
hoard the nonpreferred nonfood object type. When Ss 
were retested under satiation conditions their food 
preference tended to decrease toward their previous low 
satiation levels. Results are similar to those usually 
obtained in classical laboratory hoarding experiments, 
and are therefore consistent with the hypothesis that 
similar underlying factors are responsible for both types 
of hoarding.—Journal abstract. 

4869. Mendelson, Joseph & Plotsky, Paul M. (U. 
Kansas) Cold-licking in guinea pigs as a function of 
temperature. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 10(2), 
191-198.—Found that 8 water-deprived guinea pigs 
spent a large proportion of each 30-min session orally 
palpating a cold, dry drinking tube maintained at 
temperatures from 12 to 36°C. In order to be sustained 
by the higher temperatures, the “cold-licking” behavior 
first had to develop at relatively low temperatures 
(12-15?C); it would not develop at 20-23°C. The Ss 
cold-licked by first taking the tube well into the mouth; 
then they appeared to move the tongue back and forth 
over it and to suck and pull on it. It is concluded that the 
Teason why guinea pigs are such vigorous cold-lickers is 
because the style of their normal drinking behavior is 
such as to bring the drinking tube well into contact with 
the posterior part of the tongue and/or nonlingual oral 
tissues. Stimuli which cool these tissues are rewarding to 
water-deprived rodents.—Journal abstract. 

4870. Messenger, J. B. (U. Sheffield, England) 
Learning in the cuttlefish, Sepia. Animal Behaviour, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 801-826.—Used the visual attack 
of the cuttlefish, Sepia (Mollusca: Cephalopoda) as a 
system to examine factors involved in learning. Ss shown 
prawns behind glass soon learned to stop striking at 
them, and the level of striking and its rate of waning 
were compared during continuous and repeated presen- 
tation (at different intervals). It was found that the level 
of striking was inversely related to the level of negative 
reinforcement and that the later phases of the attack 
waned faster than the earlier ones. It is noted that 
learning to suppress | stage of the attack may be 
contingent upon having learned to suppress the subse- 
quent stage. If the striking response is allowed to recover 
after it has waned, Tecovery takes place in 2 stages. It is 
Suggested that this reflects the operation of separate 
short-term and long-term memory systems with parallel 
entry. (47 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4871. Morrison, G. Rolfe. (McMaster U., Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada) Alterations in palatability of nutrients 
for the rat as a result of prior tasting. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
86(D, 56-61.—In 2 experiments with male hooded rats 
(N= 36) prior drinking of a distinctively flavored fluid 
xe the subsequent palatability of that flavor. In a 2- 

ottle choice situation, preference shifted away from the 
flavor previously tasted: in a single bottle test, S drank 
more if 2 equally palatable flavors were alternated than if 
only one was presented. The effect was relatively short 
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lasting, with recovery occurring within 30 min. It is 
suggested that this mechanism is an important compo- 
nent in the ability of the rat to self-select an adequate 
diet from a number of choices, since it would allow for 
the alternation among nutrients of different palatabilities 
in the absence of specific deprivations. (25 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4872. Murphey, Robert M. (U. California, Davis) 
Spatial discrimination performance of Drosophila mela- 
nogaster: Test-retest assessments and a reinterpreta- 
tion. Animal Behaviour, 1973(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 687—690. 
— Conducted 2 experiments with 32 experimental and 32 
control male fruit flies in each. Significant correlations 
were found between the performance of experimental Ss, 
which were retrained on a spatial discrimination task, 
and controls which were trained for the first time after 
having been allowed to explore the maze. The proportion 
of variance accounted for by the correlations equaled or 
exceeded that found for other variables in previous 
experiments. Data suggest that the performance of 
individual experimental flies and that of their contro! 
counterparts are not independent, seriously jeopardizing 
an instrumental learning interpretation of Drosophila 
performance.—Journal abstract. 

4873. Nagy, Z. Michael & Murphy, James M. 
(Bowling Green State U.) Development of a short term 
memory capacity for escape training in neonatal C3H 
mice. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
3(1A), 19-20.—Gave 80 C3H mice 25 training trials in a 
shock-escape straight alley at 5, 7, 8, or 10 days of age, 
followed by an additional 25 trials 1 hr later. Whereas all 
age groups demonstrated improvement in escape per- 
formance during both the training and retest sessions, 
evidence of retention of prior training did not appear 
until 7 days of age.—Journal abstract. 

4874. Nation, Jack R.; Wrather, Dan M. & Mellgren, 
Roger L. (U. Oklahoma) Contrast effects in escape 
conditioning of rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiolog- 
ical Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 86(1), 69-73.—In Exp I 
39 male Holtzman albino rats ran for 20 trials from an 
alley where they received .2-, .4-, or .8-ma shocks to a 
goal box where there was no shock. All Ss were then 
Shifted to .4 ma in the alley for 20 trials. Results show 
that rapid adjustment of running speeds occurred with 
shifts in amount of escapable shock. More importantly, 
however, positive and negative contrast occurred. In Exp 
I an experimental group (n = 10) received 2 ma on half 
of the trials and A ma on the other half, and 2 control 
groups (n = 10) received either A or .2maon all trials. 
Results show that the experimental group escaped faster 
on .4-ma trials than the .4-ma control group (positive 
contrast) and escaped more slowly on .2-ma trials than 
the .2-ma control (negative contrast).—Journal abstract. 

4875. Overmier, J. Bruce & Schwarzkopf, Karl H. (U. 
Minnesota) Summation of food and shock based 
responding. Learning & Motivation, 1974(Feb), Vol. 5(1), 
42-52.—Conducted a multiphase experiment in which 2 
groups of 3 adult mongrel dogs each Ist received 
discriminative, discrete-trial, barrier-jumping training 
with 2 tones (S', S?) in a shuttle box reinforced by either 
shock avoidance (Group I) or by food (Group ID. Then 
the Ss were trained on free-operant barrier-jumping 
reinforced by the qualitatively opposite reinforcer—f 
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in Group I and shock avoidance in Group II. Finally, 
test presentations of the tone stimuli were superimposed 
on the free-operant behavior. The tone S' s markedly 
facilitated responding in all Ss. Results demonstrate a 
summation of responding maintained by shock avoid- 
ance and food reinforcement and cast doubt on 
explanations of conditioned suppression outcomes that 
appeal solely to incompatible motivational states within 
the organism. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4876. Peters, Douglas P. & McHose, James H. 
(Southern Illinois U.) Effects of varied preshift reward 
magnitude on successive negative contrast effects in 
rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 86(1), 85-95.—A total of 110 male 
Sprague-Dawley albino rats, distributed across 3 experi- 
ments, received simple instrumental conditioning trials 
in a straight runway. In each experiment the conditions 
of reward prior to a shift to small reward were varied 
between groups. Collectively, results indicate that the 
extent of the negative contrast effect depends upon the 
difference between pre- and postshift incentive levels 
and that Ss exposed to varied reward magnitude trainin| 
average the incentive values of these rewards. (18 ref 
—Journal abstract. 

4877. Rescorla, Robert A. (Yale U.) Effect of inflation 
of the unconditioned stimulus value following condition- 
ing. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 86(1), 101-106.—Conducted 3 experi- 
ments using a conditioned suppression procedure in male 
Sprague-Dawley rats. Exp land II (N = 56) found that 
exposure to a more severe shock either before or after 
conditioning elevated the CR established by a moderate 
shock. Exp III (n = 32) found 2nd-order conditioning 
immune to such modification. These findings parallel 
earlier results with habituation of the UCS in the absence 
of the CS. They encourage the view that organisms form 
memories of the UCS independently of associative 
connections with the CS.—Journal abstract. 3 

4878. Roberts, William A. (U. Western Ontario, 
London, Canada) Spaced repetition facilitates short- 
term retention in the rat. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 86(1), 164-171. 
—Conducted 3 experiments with male albino rats 
(N=42) in which delayed alternation was used to study 
the effects of amount of repetition and degree of 
temporal spacing of repetitions on short-term retention. 
It was found in Exp I and II that spaced repetition ofan 

event slowed the rate at which the event was forgotten 
relative to massed repetition. In addition, it was revealed 
that repetition alone may increase performance on 
retention tests by establishing an initially stronger 
memory of the event to be remembered. Exp III showed 
that increases in the spacing interval were accompanied 
by increases in retention only within a band of spacing 
intervals lying between 20 and 60 sec.—Journal abstract. 

4879. Roper, T. J. (U. Cambridge, Psychological Lab., 
England) Nesting material as a reinforcer for female 
mice. Animal Behaviour, 1973(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 733-140. 
— Trained 7 virgin female RAP strain albino mice to 
keypress. using paper as a reinforcer. Ss behavior was 
recorded when paper was delivered noncontingently and 
when it was contingent upon keypressing on continuous 


reinforcement and fixed ratio schedules. When the 
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contingency was introduced, the number of pieces of 
paper taken decreased. As fixed ratio size was increased, 
overall response rate remained constant and reinforce- 
ment rate declined. The sequence of nest-building 
activities which accompanied delivery of paper was also 
observed to change as a function of schedule. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4880. Scavio, Michael J. (California State U., Fuller- 
ton) Classical-classical transfer: Effects of prior aver- 
sive conditions upon appetitive conditioning in rabbits 
(Oryctolagus cuniculus). Journal of Comparative & Physi- 
ological Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 86(1), 107-115.—In- 
vestigated the transfer effects of a CS, established under 
classical aversive conditioning of the rabbit's nictitating 
membrane response, upon subsequent classical appe- 
titive conditioning of the jaw-movement response. 2 
experiments were conducted with 108 and 36 New 
Zealand albino rabbits. Results indicate that (a) prior 
aversive conditioning interfered with appetitive condi- 
tioning, (b) membrane CR performance decreased 
during jaw-movement conditioning at a faster rate than 
expected on the basis of extinction, and (c) the 
occurrences of membrane and jaw-movement CRs 
during jaw-movement conditioning were independent 
events. Results are discussed in terms of a reanalysis of 
possible factors governing outcomes of classical-instru- 

mental transfer experiments and also are related to 
expectations based upon motivational theories of CR 
mediational effects. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4881. Seybert, Jeffrey A.; Mellgren, Roger L.; Jobe, 
Jared B. & Eckert, Ed. (U. Oklahoma) Sequential effects 
in discrete-trials instrumental escape conditioning. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
102(3), 472-483.—Conducted 5 experiments with male 
albino Sprague-Dawley rats to investigate both acquisi- 
tion and extinction effects in a discrete-trials (runway) 
escape paradigm. The escape procedure consisted of 
shocking S in the start and run sections of the runway, 
and reducing shock level in the goal box on reinforced 
(R) trials but not on nonreinforced (N) trials. Findings 
show. that (a) greater resistance to extinction was 
exhibited by partially reinforced Ss than continuously 
reinforced Ss; (b) presence and number of N-R 
transitions influenced resistance to extinction; (c) num- 
ber of successively nonreinforced trials (N length) was 
also a determinant of resistance to extinction; and (d) 
alternating N and R trials resulted in patterned running, 
but a double-alternation schedule did not. Results are 
interpreted as support for the hypothesis that E. J. 
E 1967 a theory can be extended to 
include instrumental escape conditioni 
(16 ref)—Journal abstract. s GE 

4882. Slaughter, John S. & Hahn, William W. (State 
University Coll. New York, Fredonia) Effects on 
avoidance performance of vagal stimulation during 

previous fear conditioning in rats. Journal of Compara- 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 86(2), 
283-287.—Attempted to determine, from experiments on 
5 groups of 10 male albino rats each, whether parasym- 
pathetic stimulation given coincidentally with electric 
shock in a fear-conditioning situation would alter later 
performance on an avoidance conditioning task. 10 Ss 
were implanted with a small chronic electrode around 
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the cervical vagus. During preconditioning, consisting of 
8 trials of tone followed by inescapable shock, 1 group of 
Ss received stimulation of the vagus at the time foot 
shock was delivered. During subsequent avoidance 
conditioning, these Ss performed the avoidance task 
significantly better than Ss that received the same 
preconditioning without vagal stimulation and as well as 
Ss that had received no preconditioning shock trials. 
—Journal abstract. 

4883. Tarte, Robert D. & Vernon, Charles R. (U. 
Nevada, Las Vegas) Rats' barpressing in the presence 
of free food as a function of fixed ratio schedules. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
3(1A), 34-36.—Tested 9 naive male albino rats in a 
choice situation in which they could obtain food pellets 
by barpressing at various fixed ratio (FR) schedules or 
take it freely from a dish. All Ss were given barpress 
training at FR 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, 17, 19, 21, and 
again at FR 1, and tested in the choice situation at FR 1, 
5, 9, 13, 17, 21, and again at FR 1. The mean percentage 
of food pellets obtained by barpressing in the presence of 
free food decreased in a significant linear fashion from 
65% at FR 1 to 1196 at FR 21, and then increased to 69% 
for the last choice session at FR 1. A direct relationship 
is demonstrated between the amount of work involved in 
barpressing for food and the percentage of food taken by 
barpressing.—Journal abstract. 

4884. Taylor, George T. (State University Coll. New 
York, Potsdam) Varied functions of punishment in 
differential instrumental conditioning. Journal of Expe- 
rimental Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 102(2), 298-307. 
—Used a simple discrimination setting— differential 
instrumental conditioning—in a 2 x 2 x 3 factorial 
design, plus 2 control groups, with 168 female albino 
rats. The variables manipulated were type of stimulus 
(tone or shock), presentation of the trials (forced-free or 
forced), and alley of stimulus presentation (positive 
stimulus, negative stimulus, or both). Results indicate 
that Shock can serve a variety of functions, e.g. as (a) an 
aversive stimulus; (b) a distinctive, informative stimulus; 
(c) a secondary reinforcer; and (d) perhaps most 
interestingly, an alerting stimulus. These findings are 
interpreted as suggesting that the role of punishment in 
differential instrumental conditioning is complex. (18 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

4885. Thomas, Glyn & Blackman, Derek. (U. Stirling, 
Scotland) Quasireinforcement: Control of behavior by 
second-order interval schedules. Learning & Motivation, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 5(1), 92-105.—Trained 3 male pigeons 
on a VI 66-sec schedule of reinforcement that was 
segmented into either FI or VI 10-sec components. 3-sec 
access to food followed some components according to 
the overall VI 66-sec schedule, but 3-sec periods of 
nonreinforcement followed the other components. With 
both FI and VI 10-sec segments, overall response rates 
ae Mcr i higher when the completion of unrein- 

S ‘ments was signaled by a red key (never paired 
wan food) than when it was ge EEN rates 
uring the red-key periods dropped to zero. Brief 
presentations of the red key engendered the distinctive 
(FI or VI) patterns of responding which would be 
expected if each Segment were followed by food. Data 
emonstrate behavioral control by brief stimuli which 
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are not paired with primary reinforcement and show that 
such control may develop even when the sequences of 
behavior required to produce food or brief stimuli are 
variable in duration.—Journal abstract. 

4886. Wertenbaker, Christian; Ross, Richard & 
Amassian, Vahe E. (Albert Einstein Coll. of Medicine, 
Yeshiva U.) Modification of contact placing by aversive 
conditioning. Brain, Behavior & Evolution, 1973, Vol. 
8(4), 304-320.— Notes that contact placing (CP) in cats is 
often rapidly inhibited if a container filled with water is 
substituted for the solid surface on which the paw 
usually lands. Resting the paw on the solid for a few 
seconds usually restores CP (disinhibition). Several 
patterns of forelimb movement and muscle activity 
during inhibition in 29 cats are described. The inhibition 
was unilateral and occurred selectively to stimulation of 
1 aspect of the paw. Inhibition was usually retained when 
the intertrial interval was 10 sec but not when it was 60 
sec. Savings in the number of trials required for 
inhibition were usually seen if 2 or more series of trials 
were carried out with the same paw. (19 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4887. Wong, Paul T. & Traupmann, K. L. (Trent Us 
Peterborough, Ontario, Canada) Sex differences and 
residual effects of food deprivation in the satiated rat. 
Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 27(4), 
422-427. Following 100 days of food deprivation, 
during which 9 male and 9 female albino rats received 
acquisition and extinction training in a runway, and 
following 2 mo of ad lib feeding, Ss were given a 
Teacquisition test under satiated conditions. Results 
indicate that females were significantly superior in 
running speed and frequency of food consumption 
during satiated reacquisition; while there was a large 
performance decrement in males following the drive 
shift, females performed at about the same level during 
satiation as during food deprivation. (French summary) 
—Journal abstract. 

4888. Wroten, James D.; Campbell, Patrick E. & 
Cleveland, Charles T. (U. Southern Mississippi) Re- 
Sponse persistence in the rat following intermittent 
punishment and partial reward: Effects of trial se- 
quence. Learning & Motivation, 1974(Feb), Vol. 5(1), 
118-127.—Gave 36 naive male Sprague-Dawley albino 
rats 16 days of partial reward training in a runway. 
During the final 12 days each of the Ss received 1 
footshock experience each day. One group received 
shock on an N trial preceding an R trial (P-R), a 2nd 
group was shocked on N trials not followed by an R trial 
(R-P), and the 3rd group received shock after complet- 
ing all daily trials (control). Following acquisition the Ss 
were split within each group (4 received 24 trials of 
unpunished extinction and ¥, continued to receive partial 
Teward but were punished on every trial). During 
consistent punishment the P-R Ss were more persistent 
than the R-P or control Ss and during unpunished 
extinction the P-R and control Ss were equal in 
Persistence but both were superior to the R-P Ss. Results 
are discussed in terms of E. J. Capaldi's (1967) sequential 
trial theory. —Journal abstract. 

4889. Wyers, Everett J.; Smith, George E. & Dinkes, 
Ira. (State U. New York, Stony Brook) Passive avoid- 
ance learning in the earthworm (Lumbricus terrestris). 
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Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 86(1), 157-163.—7 SE 
rapid approach to an earth goal at the end of a straight 
runway in 20 trials. Significant inhibition of approach 
occurred in al trial with aversive stimulation (saline goal). 
After. 5 saline trials, readaptation to earth resulted in 
significant decreases in runway-approach time. A repli- 
cation (69 Ss indicated that passive avoidance could be 
retained for 24 hr but not over 240 hr. Demonstration of 
l-trial learning may be accounted for by the selection of 
salient stimuli that are particularly relevant in a cue-to- 
consequence relationship. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4890. Zentall, Thomas & Hogan, David. (U. Pitts- 
burgh) Abstract concept learning in the pigeon. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 102(3), 
393-308.—Conducted 2 experiments to determine 
whether pigeons can acquire a matching and/or oddity 
concept if transfer involves only novel stimuli. Ss were 8 
female White Carneaux and 12 female loft-reared 
pigeons. In Exp L Ss were trained on either a 2-color 
matching-to-sample task or a 2-color oddity-from-sam- 
ple task. In the transfer phase, the 2 training colors were 
replaced by 2 novel colors for all Ss and ⁄ of each 
training group was shifted to the other task. Nonshifted 
Ss learned the transfer tasks faster than shifted Ss. In 
Exp II, using the same design, similar results were 
obtained when Ss were trained on either brightness 
matching or brightness oddity and transferred to color 
matching or color oddity. Results suggest that pigeons 
are capable of learning the concepts same and/or 
different.—Journal abstract. 

4891. Zentall Thomas; Hogan, David & Holder, 
Janice. (U. Pittsburgh) Comparison of two oddity tasks 
with pigeons. Learning & Motivation, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
5(1), 106-117.—Employed 4 naive female White Car- 
neaux pigeons in each of 2 groups to compare 2 tasks: 
one in which the odd stimulus could appear on any of 
the 3 stimulus positions (TO); the other in which the odd 
stimulus could only appear on the left or right but not 
the center (OS). A stimulus-configuration theory predicts 
faster OS learning, whereas a theory, based on shifts in 
observing over tríals, predicts faster learning of TO. Ss 
learned the OS task faster, thus supporting configuration. 
theory. Performance on the OS task but not the TO task 
was facilitated by increasing the number of responses 
required to terminate a trial. When the OS Ss were 
shifted to the TO task, no evidence of positive transfer 
was found, suggesting that a configuration theory alone 
is insufficient to explain differences in acquisition. Only 
when a correction procedure was introduced did the TO 
Ss perform above 50%. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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4892. Ballard, Warren B. & Robel, Robert J. (Kansas 
State U., Div. of Biology) Reproductive importance of 
dominant male greater prairie chickens. Auk, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 91(1), 75-85.—Removed dominant male Prairie 
Chickens from a booming ground during the springs of 
1970 and 1971. Observations were made on female visits, 
numbers of males present, numbers of aggressive 
encounters, numbers of copulations, territoriality, and 
individual male and female behavior before and after the 
removal of dominant males. Prior to removal, dominant 
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males had large territories and occupied middle positions 
on the booming ground. Following removal, aggressive 
males of lower social status moved into the vacated 
positions and occupied relatively small _territories. 
Surplus males established territories following the re- 
moval of dominant males. Only 5 of 39 (13%) observed 
copulation attempts were successful. The 39 attempts 
were performed by 7 different males. In contrast, of 132 
attempted copulations seen on the same booming ground 
in previous years, 121 (92%) were successful. Of the 121 
successful copulations, 108 (89%) were by dominant 
males. The function of the booming ground social 
organization appeared to be one of stabilization during 
reproduction, which allowed successful reproduction by 
dominant males and, therefore, possible selection for 
social aggressiveness in the population. (20 ref}—Journal 
summary. 

4893. Beason, Robert C. & Franks, Edwin C. (Western 
Illinois U.) Breeding behavior of the horned lark. Auk, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 91(1), 65-74.—Distinguished between 2 
vocalizations of the horned lark, each delivered either on 
the ground or in flight. Intermittent songs lasted 1.5-2.0 
sec; recitative songs varied from a few seconds to more 
than a minute. Songs given on the ground were 
associated with territoriality; flight songs functioned in 
courtship. Courtship involved displays and song flights 
by the male, invitatory displays by the female, sexual 
chases, and courtship feeding. The pair apparently 
remained together the entire breeding season if both 
survived. The female built the nest alone. When 
disturbed, the female usually flew directly from the nest, 
low to the ground, while the intruder was some distance 
away. If she was flushed too often or from too close, she 

used a distraction display. (17 ref)—Journal summary. 
4894. Bell, Robert W. (Texas Tech U.) Ultrasounds in 
small rodents: Arousal-produced and arousal-produc- 
ing. Developmental Psychobiology, 1974(Jan), Vol. (1), 
39-42.— Considers recent interpretations of ultrasonic 
signaling by infant and adult rodents which have 
emphasized the quality of the eliciting stimuli and 
acoustical parameters of the vocalizations. Infant calls 
have been hypothesized as being of 2 types: cold-elicited 
and tactually elicited. Adult calls have been hypothes- 
ized as reflecting 2 distinct messages: aggressiveness and 
submission. These interpretations lack an adequate 
empirical foundation. Further, they suppose a capabilit 
of encoding ard decoding vocal information by toeni 
for which no empirically established basis exists. An 
alternative explanation of both infantile and adult 
ultrasounds is offered. The proposed model hypothesizes 
m E Ze reflect a state of arousal and that 

ey produce a similar state i i 
mer p fc ate in nearby animals —Journal 

4895. Brian, M. V. (Furzebrook R i 
Nature Conservancy, Wareham, EAE Oona, cx 
nition by brood-rearing workers of the ant Myrmica 
rubra L. Animal Behaviour, 1973(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 
691-698.—Describes results of a study which analyzed 
the means by which queens communicate their presence 
to workers and so influence brood-rearing. Both chemi- 

cal and topographical stimuli were used. Results indicate 
that, although dead inseminated queens are effective, the 
following are not: dead virgins (same shape but different 
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smell), lipid extracted mature queens (same shape but no 
smell), and parts of inseminated queens alone or together 
(same smell but different shape). Findings rule out a 
drug-like influence on workers or larvae. The chemicals 
are not produced in the 2 main head glands, the 
mandibular and the pharyngeal, as no loss of potency 
follows their excision. It is concluded that the abdomen 
is the most likely source of a substance, the emission of 
which must vary seasonally. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4896. Carter, Carol S. (U. Illinois) Stimuli contribut- 
ing to the decrement in sexual receptivity of female 
golden hamsters (Mesocricetus auratus). Animal Beha- 
viour, 1973(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 827-834.—Examined stimu- 
li capable of altering sexual receptivity in 3 experiments 
with a total of 75 female golden hamsters. Females 
receiving full copulatory stimulation from a normal male 
hamster or a combination of mounting by a male and 
mechanical vagino-cervical stimulation were almost 
totally unreceptive upon retest. Mounting alone or 
mechanical stimulation alone produced significantly 
smaller depressions in receptivity, but females receiving 
these treatments were less receptive than unmated 
females. The amount of stimulation received during 
intromissions-only from a male was also positively 
related to a depression in female receptivity. 36 intromis- 
sions were adequate to produce maximal changes in 
receptivity. Ejaculation was not necessary to alter female 
behavior. Increases in fighting generally accompanied 
decreases in receptivity. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4897. Doty, Richard L. (U. Pennsylvania, Monell 
Chemical Senses Center) A cry for the liberation of the 
female rodent: Courtship and copulation in rodentia. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Mar), Vol. 81(3), 159-172. 
—Reviews data indicating that the female of many 
rodent forms plays a more important role in initiating 
and maintaining courtship and copulatory activities than 
has been generally believed. Olfaction is suggested as a 
Major means by which a number of courtship functions 
of some rodents are mediated, analogous to the use of 
vision by many nonmammalian forms. E.g., the determi- 
nation of an appropriate mating partner in some 
sympatric species may depend on female discrimination 
of male odors. The males, but not females, have scent 
glands which are largest during the breeding season and 
fulfill a number of general theoretical requirements for 
characters related to maintenance of sexual isolation. 
More attention needs to be paid to wild forms in relation 
to these and other factors, since inbreeding probably 
influences the production and perception of odors 
involved in such behaviors. (3 p ref)—Journal abstract. 

4898. Gomber, Jody & Mitchell, G. (U. California, 
Davis) Preliminary report on adult male isolation-reared 
rhesus monkeys caged with infants. Developmental 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 10(2), 298.—Compared the 
social interactions between an adult male isolation- 
Teared thesus monkey and an infant, housed together for 
7 mo, with those of mother-infant pairs and control 
male-infant pairs reared under similar conditions in 
previous experiments. To protect the infant, pairing was 
gradual, the mother remaining for 1 mo. Physical 
contact, established Ist during sleep, was an outstanding 
feature of the relationship throughout. Aggression, play, 
and grooming were highly interrelated. the infant's 
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attachment was stronger than the male's, was similar to 
that of the mother-reared infants, and was much stronger 
than that of the control male-reared infants. The isolate 
adults lack of hyperaggressiveness, response to social 
cues, frequency of play, grooming, and physical contact, 
suggest that current ideas about the social capabilities of 
isolation-reared monkeys may need to be reconsidered. 
—1. Davis. 

4899. Gruendel, Aileen D. & Arnold, William J. (U. 
Nebraska, Lincoln) Influence of preadolescent exper- 
iential factors on the development of sexual behavior in 
albino rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 86(1), 172-178.—Weaned 48 
male Charles River rat pups at 14 days of age and then 
maintained them in groups or isolation within either 
restricted or play-enriched environments. At approxi- 
mately 120 days of age, Ss were given 4 mating tests, 7 
days apart. Isolation resulted in a marked reduction of Ss 
exhibiting appropriate sexual behavior. Play-enriched 
environments significantly decreased aberrant sexual 
behaviors such as climbing but also tended to reduce 
rather than enhance the level of sexual responding, as 
had been predicted. It is suggested that social grooming 
is likely to be a more critical factor than play in the 
development of normal sexual behavior in rat pups. 
—Journal abstract. 

4900. Hamburg, David A. (Stanford U., Medical 
School) Aggressive behavior of chimpanzees and 
baboons in natural habitats. Journal of Psychiatric 
Research, 1971(Aug), Vol. 8(3-4), 385-398.— Discusses 
aggressive patterns of behavior (both intra- and interspe- 
cies) prominent in baboons and in chimpanzees, the 
circumstances in which these patterns are likely to be 
observed, and the circumstances in which these patterns 
are likely to be diminished or terminated. Observational 
data from situations involving aggressive behavior, 
grooming, and dominance behavior in baboons and 
chimpanzees are detailed. Comparisons are made be- 
tween these primates and human children in the learning 
of aggressive behavior. It is concluded that there is a 
need for a field of study on the bearing of social behavior 
of nonhuman primates on understanding human groups 
and societies. (49 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

4901. Hinde, R. A. & White, L. E. (Medical Research 
Council Unit on the Development & Integration. of 
Behaviour, Cambridge, England) Dynamics of a relation- 
ship: Rhesus mother-infant ventro-ventral contact. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 86(1), 8-23.—Examined the dynamics of 
the age changes in ventro-ventral contact between 19 
monkey mother-infant pairs. The relative role of the 
infant increases with age. Correlations between medians 
of measures for all infants at different ages indicate that 
the decrease in ventro-ventral contact with age is due 
more immediately to changes in the mother than to 
changes in the infant. Data on initiation and termination 
of bouts suggest that earlier each member of the pair is 
less ready to adjust to the other’s immediate motivational 
State than later. Correlations between measures for 
different dyads at particular ages are used to assess the 
relative contributions of mother and infants to the 
differences between individuals at particular ages. 
—Journal abstract. 
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4902. Howe, Henry F. (U. Michigan, Museum of 
Zoology) Age-specific differences in habitat selection 
by the American Redstart. Auk, 1974(Jan), Vol. 91(1), 
161-162. 

4903. Johnson, Roger N.; Johnson, Loraine D. & 
Ramapo Coll Intra- and interspecific social, and 
aggressive behaviour in the Siamese fighting fish, Betta 
splendens. Animal Behaviour, 1973(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 
665-672.  Operantly conditioned 4 male Siamese fight- 
ing fish and 4 male paradise fish to swim through à 
cylinder to open a door allowing them to explore visually 
conspecifics, nonconspecifics, or inanimate objects. AN 
stimuli significantly elevated response levels compared to 
control conditions, but response rate for conspecifics was 
not higher than for other stimuli. In Exp II and IH, 12 
male fighting fish threatened and attacked nonconspecif- 
ics as well as conspecifics, and using a blind procedure, 
displays to different fish could not be easily differentiat- 
ed. Exp IV with models failed to reveal any specific 
shape critical to the elicitation of the threat display by 
the same 12 Ss. Discussion considers the possibility that 
the operant behavior of the fighting fish may be 
motivated by visual exploration as well as by aggression, 
and that in actual fighting the social behavior of the 
opponent may be more crucial than any particular visual 
stimulus. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4904. Jones, R. B. & Nowell, N. W. (U. Huli, England) 
Aversive effects of the urine of a male mouse upon the 
investigatory behaviour of its defeated opponent. 
Animal Behaviour, 1973(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 707-110. 
— Studied the behavior of 20 male TT strain albino mice 
in an open field containing a sheet of unprinted 
newspaper as substrate. Clean paper Was used as | test 
condition while in all other conditions / of the paper was 
spotted with urine from 20 male mouse donors. Ss were 
tested before and after experience of defeat at the hands 
of the urine donor. Preference for either half was 
measured by the accumulated time spent in each half, 
and an approximate measure of activity was obtained by 
the number of entries into both halves. Results indicate 
the presence of an aversive factor in male mouse urine 
which discourages prolonged investigation of an area 
marked with such urine. Experience of defeat at the 
hands of the donor further discourages an S's investiga- 
tion of an area marked with the donor's urine, although 
this is a temporary effect. (33 ref}—Journal abstract. 

4905. Kaplan, Joel & Russell, Michael. (Stanford 
Research Inst., Life Sciences Div., Menlo Park, Calif.) 
Olfactory recognition in the infant squirrel monkey. 
Developmental Psychobiology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 15-19. 
— Reared 12 infant squirrel monkeys with surrogates. Ss 
were tested at 4, 8, and 12 wks of age on their preferences 
for odors and colors of the surrogates. Surrogates in the 
rearing color that contained an infant's own odor bo 
preferred to clean ones of the same color. SE les i 
the rearing color that did not contain an anma scen 
were generally not preferred to different colored surro- 

tes that were also clean. Results suggest that Sie 
plays an important role in the development of social 
attachment in the young squirrel monkey and is more 
effective than at least 1 source of visual information. 


—Journal abstract. 
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4906. Kaplan, Joel. (Stanford Research Inst, Life 
sciences Div., Menlo Park, Calif.) Growth and behavior 
f surrogate-reared squirrel monkeys. Developmental 
Psychobiology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 7-13.—Reared 4 
emale and | male Peruvian and 4 female and 3 male 
Colombian infant squirrel monkeys on surrogates until 
they were 24 wks old. The weights of the Colombian Ss 
were consistently greater than those of the Peruvian Ss, 
and the males of each type were heavier than the 
respective females. The behavior of both groups was 
similar in most respects and much like that reported for 
surrogate-reared rhesus infants. However, the Colombi- 
an Ss did spend less time than the Peruvians on the 
surrogate during the lst 12 wks, and none of the Ss 
exhibited anything resembling the stereotyped body- 
rocking that has been described for the surrogate-reared 
rhesus. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

4907. Kaufman, Donald W. (U. Texas, Austin) 
Differential predation on active and inactive prey by 
owls. Auk, 1974(Jan), Vol. 91(1), 172-173.— Conducted 3 
experiments in which 3 barn owls and 3 screech owls 
were presented with an active or inactive (dead) brown 
or white mouse. Active mice were significantly 
(p<.01) preferred as the Ist choice of prey. The 
differential predation is considered in terms of visual 
cues. 

4908. Kleiman, D. G. & Eisenberg, J. F. (Smithsonian 
Inst, National Zoological Park, Washington, D.C.) 
Comparisons of canid and felid social systems from an 
evolutionary perspective. Animal Behaviour, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 21(4), 637-659.— Discusses the evolutionary history, 
distribution, habitat preferences, morphology, and be- 

havior of canids and felids. Factors permitting and 

promoting sociality in both families are discussed, and 
communication mechanisms within each sensory modali- 
ty compared. A solitary existence is compatible with felid 
specializations, the mother and young being the basic 
social unit. Canid specializations have permitted the 
development of a pair bond and male provisioning of 
young. As an adaptation to hunting large herbivorous 
prey, an increase in size occurred in the felids, but canids 
developed sophisticated pack-hunting techniques. Group 
structure im canids is based on long-term affiliations 
between a pair and matured offspring, while in the lion, 
the only truly social felid, it is based on a mother and 
maturing daughters. (141 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4909. Kroodsma, Roger L. (North Dakota State U.) 

Species-recognition behavior of territorial male rose- 

breasted and black-headed grosbeaks (Pheucticus). 

Auk, 1974(Jan), Vol. 91(1), 54-64.—Studied the respon- 

ses of territorial male rose-breasted and black-headed 

grosbeaks to male mounts and songs of their own and 
the other species in an area where the species are mostly 
allopatric. Only 1 mount was placed in a territory during 
any | trial. Males attacked the conspecific mount in 21 
of 42 approaches but attacked the nonconspecific mount 
in only 2 of 28 approaches, thus demonstrating visual 
discrimination. Ss showed no auditory discrimination, 
responding equally to recorded primary songs of either 
species. Quiet songs occurred more often when grosbeaks 
perched next to the conspecific mount. Attacking 
Brosbeaks usually sang loudly or not at all. During 
attacks on conspecific mounts, rose-breasted grosbeaks 
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directed biting to the rump and flank area, but black- 
headed grosbeaks to the nape area. The white rump and 
brown nape may be releasers or directors of attack. 
Possible differences in the behaviors of allopatric and 
sympatric nonconspecific males are considered. (20 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

4910. Mason, William A. & Kenney, M. D. (U. 
California, Primate Research Center, Davis) Redirection 
of filial attachments in rhesus monkeys: Dogs as 
mother surrogates. Science, 1974(Mar), Vol. 183(4130), 
1209-1211.—A total of 8 rhesus monkeys raised from 
birth with their mothers, agemates, or cloth surrogates 
for periods varying from 1 to 10 mo were separated from 
these objects and placed with dogs. Contrary to previous 
suggestions that there is a critical period for attachment 
formation and irreversibility of filial bonds, the Ss 
formed strong and specific attachments to their canine 
surrogates.—Journal abstract. 

4911. Payne, R. B. (U. Michigan, Museum of 
Zoology)Vocal mimicry of the paradise whydahs (Vidua) 
and response of female whydahs to the songs of their 
hosts (Pytilla) and their mimics. Anima! Behaviour, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 762-771.—Parasitic paradise 
whydahs (Vidua paradisaea) mimic the vocalizations of 
their finch hosts, Pyrilia melba. 5 photostimulated female 
whydahs isolated in large aviaries responded to broad- 
casts of recorded song. Approach occurred significantly 
more often to songs of the host species P. melba than to 
the similar P. phoenicoptera. Ss approached with equal 
frequency the songs recorded from their hosts and the 
mimetic songs of the male whydahs. No significant 
differences were found between the responses of Ss to 
songs of sympatric and allopatric forms of their host. It is 
suggested that mimetic songs of males and the responses 
of females are behavioral isolating mechanisms among 
species of whydahs. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

` 4912. Pitcher, T. J. (New U. Ulster, School of 
Biological & Environmental Studies, Coleraine, North- 
ern Ireland) The three-dimensional structure of schools 
in the minnow, Phoxinus phoxinus (L.). Animal Behavi- 
our, 1973(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 673-686.—Describes a 
photographic technique for determining the 3-dimen- 
sional position of fish schooling in front of a mirror in a 
flow tank. School structure is discussed in terms of the 
distance, horizontal bearing, and elevation of nearest 
neighbors. Nearest neighbor distances were measured 
snout-to-snout. A technique of analysis is described 
which considers the probability distribution of nearest 
neighbors in space. At speeds of flow 0 to .125 m/sec it 
was possible to show that Phoxinus, a facultative 
schooler, tended to maintain a school structure as 
previously reported for obligate schooling species. 
Minnows maintained themselves at approximately .9 of 
their body length from each other under normal 
conditions, and the bearings of neighbor fish suggested 
an attempt to maintain an optimum packing at this 
distance. All minnow Schools were ellipsoidal in shape. 
The strategic and tactical methods by which schooling 
fish derive antipredator advantage are discussed in 
relation to the school structure. (24 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
x 4913. Poole, T. B. & Morgan, H. D. (University Coll. 

ales, Aberystwyth) Differences in aggressive behavi- 
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our between male mice (Mus musculus L.) in colonies of 
different sizes. Animal Behaviour, 1973(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 
788-795.—Using cages of uniform size, colonies of 3, 4, 
5. 9, and 12 unfamiliar male randomly bred mice were 
established and observed over a 2l-day period. A 
dominant mouse emerged in every colony, but in the 2 
largest sizes 5-6 changes in dominance were recorded. 
The per capita aggression did not increase with colony 
size. There was a general linear decline in the number of 
attacks recorded in colony sizes 9 and 12, while in the 3 
smaller colony sizes the dominant showed an exponential 
decline in aggressiveness. Differences in hierarchical 
organization are interpreted in terms of the number of 
attacks shown by the dominant in relation to the number 
of subordinates present.—Journal abstract. 

4914. Rifkin, Robert J.; Silverman, James M.; Chavez, 
Felicidad T. & Frankl George. (Methodist Hosp., 
Endocrine-Metabolic Lab., Brooklyn, N.Y.) Intensified 
mouse killing in the spontaneously hypertensive rat. 
Life Sciences, 1974(Mar), Vol. 14(5), 985-992.—Isolated 
20 normotensive and 20 hypertensive male Wistar rats 
for 1 wk. A female Swiss-Webster mouse was then placed 
in the home cage and mouse-killing behavior was 
studied. Hypertensive Ss killed mice more frequently 
than did normal controls, 70 vs 20%. Hypertensive killers 
had a somewhat lower blood pressure than did hyperten- 
sive nonkillers. Retest after 1 hr demonstrated slower 
recognition time, decreased killing, and increased kill 
time for normotensive killers. Mouse killing increased 
among hypertensive Ss, and they became more proficient 
as evidenced by decreased kill time. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4915. Satinder, K. Paul & Hill, Knolly D. (Lakehead 
U., Thunder Bay, Ontario, Canada) Effects of genotype 
and postnatal experiences on activity, avoidance, shock 
threshold, and open-field behavior of rats. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
86(2), 363-374.—Studied the effects of postnatal experi- 
ence in 6 experiments on the activity, avoidance, shock 
threshold, and open-field behavior of 91 selectively-bred 
Ss from high-avoidance (RHA/Lu) strains and 93 from 
low-avoidance (RLA/Lu) strains. Significant differences 
were found between postnatal experiences in shuttle box 
activity, but strain differences were not significant. The 
high-avoidance Ss acquired avoidance learning signifi- 
cantly faster and had lower shock thresholds than the 
low-avoidance Ss. However, postnatal experience had 
significant effects on avoidance and shock threshold only 
in the high-avoidance Ss. No significant strain differ- 
ences were found in open-field behavior, and the 
postnatal experience effects showed only higher order 
significant interactions. Results are discussed in the 
framework of quantitative genetics and a direct-action 
hypothesis of postnatal experience. (32 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4916. Simpson, A. W.; Thomas, J. D. & Townsend, C. 
R. (U. Sussex, School of Applied Sciences, Brighton, 
England) Social behavior in the freshwater pulmonate 
snail Biomphalaria glabrata (Say). Behavioral Biology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 9(6), 731-740.—Used a mathematical 
model and a time-lapse cinematographic device for 
monitoring snail movements to provide a quantitative 
measure of the degree of sociability of a Venezuelan 
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albino species of aquatic snails and the extent of the 
active space around individual members. The latter was 
defined as the area surrounding the snail within which a 
behavioral response could be elicitated from a conspecif- 
ic. Results indicate that Biomphalaria glabrata (Say) is 
highly social despite the small size of the active space. It 
is concluded that aggregate formation is to a large extent 
determined by random collisions. Although the mean 
free path decreases as snail density increases, compensat- 
ing mechanisms which may include a reduction in mean 
time spent in contact with other snails or in the size of 
the active space appear to prevent the mean size of the 
aggregate from increasing.—Journal abstract. 

4917. Werner, Carol & Latané, Bibb. (U. Utah) 
Interaction motivates attraction: Rats are fond of 
fondling. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 29(3), 328-334.—In 3 separate experi- 
ments, 110 male albino Sprague-Dawley rats were given 
the opportunity to approach either a tethered stimulus 
rat or a responsive human hand. Ss were very attracted 
to the other rats but, when allowed to become familiar 
with the hand, were equally attracted to and showed 
similar reactions to it. Social deprivation had equivalent 
effects on attraction to hands as to rats. Results cannot 
be explained by theories that attribute rodent sociability 
to attraction to physical characteristics only. Behavioral 
not physical cues and the opportunity for interaction 
seem to be the source and the satisfaction of social 
attraction. (31 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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4918. Blevings, George J. (U. British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) Relations of heart rate level to 
motor activity and food deprivation in the rat. Canadian 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 27(4), 381-390. 
Measured heart rate, an activity index, and duration of 
grooming and rearing episodes in 10 male hooded rats 
which leverpressed under either continuous or VI 
schedules of reinforcement while undergoing increasing 
levels of food deprivation. Results show that heart rate 
level did not change with increasing deprivation and was 
not influenced by activity levels or behavior patterns 
(e.g., rearing or grooming). Extinction produced a 
decrease in heart rate level, though behavior became 
more invigorated. Observations of phasic heart rate and 
activity curves associated with instrumental lever respon- 
ses are also presented. Data are discussed in relation to 
studies showing heart rate-deprivation functions and 
heart rate-movement associations. (French summary) (21 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

om Ewert, Jórg-P. (Integrated U. Kassel, W. 
Germany) The neural basis of visually guided behavior. 
Scientific American, 1974(Mar), Vol. 230(3), 34-42.—De- 
scribes the behavioral reactions of the toad to objects of 
various sizes, shapes, angular velocity, and contrast. 
Information-processing mechanisms in the retina, tec- 
tum, and thalamus, and interactions among these areas, 
are described. Plasticity of the visual system is discussed. 
— P. Tolin. 

4920. Fite, Katherine VU: Massachusetts) The 
visual fields of the frog and toad: A comparative study. 
Behavioral Biology, 1973(Dec), Vol. X6), 107-118. 
— Made perimetric mappings and quantitative behavior- 
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al observations of orienting and feeding responses for 4 
species of North American frog (Rana clamitans, Rana 
catesbieana, Rana pipiens, Rana palustris) and 3 species of 
toad (Bufo americanus, Bufo terrestris, Bufo marinus). 
Differences were found between frogs and toads with 
respect to the configuration of binocular and monocular 
portions of the visual field and in the total number of 
orientations which preceded capture of live prey present- 
ed at different locations in the field-of-view. Toads 
showed significantly more orientation movements to- 
ward prey objects than did frogs, and always struck at 
prey from a frontal midline position. Frogs, however, 
frequently struck at prey located 45° or more from the 
frontal midline without prior orientation. Uniocular 
frogs and toads were capable of capturing prey at normal 
accuracy levels following a brief, transient period of 
reduced accuracy in prey-catching which occurred 
immediately following monocular blinding. (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
4921. Grubb, Jerry C. (U. Texas, Austin) Olfactory 
orientation in Bufo woodhousei fowleri, Pseudacris 
clarki and Pseudacris streckeri. Animal Behaviour, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 726-732.—Tested 5 species of 
anuran amphibians in an olfactometer for their ability to 
discriminate and respond to odors from breeding ponds. 
Reproductively active male Bufo woodhousei fowleri and 
Pseudacris clarki as well as both male and female 
Pseudacris streckeri moved toward the odor of water 
from their home ponds in preference to that of water 
from foreign ponds, sometimes only a few meters away. 
These species failed to respond to a slight increase in 
humidity and were neither attracted to nor repulsed by 
foreign odors, Neither Hyla chrysoscelis nor Scaphiopus 
hurteri demonstrated olfactory orientation. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4922. Kimmel, Charles B.; Patterson, Jill & Kimmel, 
Richard O. (U. Oregon) The development and behavior- 
al characteristics of the startle response in the zebra 
fish. Developmental Psychobiology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 
47-60.—Describes the behavioral responses of develop- 
ing larvae of the zebra fish (Brachydanio rerio) to 
vibratory stimulation. Larvae began to respond 4-5 days 
from the time of fertilization (the approximate time of 
hatching). Once this response appeared, the characteris- 
lic movement, the latency of the response, and the 
sensitivity of the larva to sound did not change for a 
period of several days. A number of related behavioral 
changes were observed at the same time the response to 
sound appeared. The larval startle Tesponse was a 
characteristic pronounced tail flip. It was very similar to 
the adult startle response which is believed to be 
mediated via Mauthner's neuron. Data suggest that the 

usual response may be due to a wave of muscular 
contractions along 1 side of the larva, as would be 
expected to result from an action potential in a 
Mauthner cell More complex responses were also 
observed and are described. (16 ref)—Journal abstract 

. 4923. Krekorian, C. O'Neil & Dunham, D. W, (San 
Diego State U. ) Visual discrimination by the spraying 
characid, Copeina arnoldi regan. Animal Behaviour 
1973(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 741-748.—Studied male spraying 
characids during spawn splashing. Apparently the spawn 
is not used per se in directing parental splashing. Ss 
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discriminated between the standard 12.7-cm disc and a 
square, a triangle, a white disc, and a small disc in 
successive and/or simultaneous presentations. They did 
not discriminate between the standard disc and a large 
disc in succession nor between the standard (green) disc 
and a white disc presented simultaneously. Although the 
Ss could discriminate between objects differing in shape, 
color and/or brightness, these are probably not the 
major cues used in nature for selecting the spawn 
substrate from other proximal stimuli. However, it is 
concluded that large size differences may be important 
in spawn substrate discrimination. (26 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4924. Kupfermann, Irving. (New York U., Medical 
School) Feeding behavior in Aplysia: A simple system 
for the study of motivation. Behavioral Biology, 
1974(Jan) Vol. 10(1), 1-26.—Feeding behavior in the 
marine mollusc Aplysia californica consists of a complex 
sequence of appetitive and consummatory behaviors. 
Constant stimulation with food provided data consistent 
with a model in which biting was driven by a rhythmic 
oscillatory that was inactive until initiated by food 
stimuli. Control of feeding in Aplysia was examined by 
studying the effects on the biting response of a number 
of factors that affect feeding in higher organisms. A large 
meal produced a state of satiation, characterized by a 
lack of locomotion and failure to exhibit biting responses 
to food stimuli. In a nonsatiated S, brief contact with 
food was followed by an “arousal” response consisting of 
orienting movements, and a reduced latency to exhibit 
biting responses to a 2nd food stimulus. Ss also showed a 
reduced latency for biting responses during the light 
period of a daily light-dark cycle. Results suggest that 
Aplysia can be used to study complex behaviors under 
extensive motivational control. (49  ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

. 4925. Martin, Graham R. (U. Exeter, Washington 
Singer Lab, England) Color vision in the tawny owl (Strix 
aluco). Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psycholo- 
&y, 1974(Jan), Vol. 86(1), 133-141.— Trained 4 tawny 
owls to discriminate simultaneously between blue (437 
nm) and green (547 nm) lights and between red (672 nm) 
and green (547 nm) lights. The relative luminances of the 
stimulus pairs were randomly varied. This procedure, 
together with the results of test trials, suggests that it is 
highly unlikely that the discriminations were made using 
cues based on the luminances of the stimuli. The large 
number of trials to learn the discrimination and the 
results of various procedural changes suggest that while 
the tawny owl does possess color vision, the wavelength 
of light is not of great importance in controlling its 
behavior. The wavelength discrimination ability of the 
tawny owl is compared to that of other species, and it is 
suggested that color vision in the tawny owl may be 
mediated by either a dichromatic or an anomalous 
trichromatic visual system. The evolution of such a 
System is considered. (34 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4926. Odell, Daniel K. (U. Miami, School of Marine 
& Atmospheric Science, Div. of Biology) Behavioral 
thermoregulation in the California sea lion. Behavioral 
Biology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 10(2), 231-237.— Studied beha- 
Vioral thermoregulation in the California sea lion, 
Zalophus californianus, during the summers of 1970 and 
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1971 on San Nicolas and San Miguel Islands, California. 
Data indicate that the sea lion has a series of behavioral 
responses which correlate with the rate of radiant input. 
Rapid response to changes in incident solar radiation 
allowed the sea lions to anticipate changes in their 
thermal environment and take the appropriate behavior- 
al steps necessary to maintain their body temperature at 
a constant level.—Journal abstract. 

4927. Sherrod, Kathryn B.; Connor, William H. & 
Meier, Gilbert W. (Fisk U.) Transient and enduring 
effects of handling on infant and maternal behavior in 
mice. Developmental Psychobiology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 
31-37.—Investigated the effects of handling on both the 
maternál and infant behavior of BALB/c mice. The 12 
female Ss and their litters were observed daily from birth 
to weaning. Pups were cross-fostered after 7 days to 
assess enduring effects of handling on mothers and 
infants separately. The handling manipulation resulted 
in increases in maternal behavior which were stimulating 
to pups during the Ist 7 postpartum days. These effects 
dissipated, however, sometime during the 24-hr period 
between observations, as handled litters observed prior 
to the handling manipulation did not differ from 
unhandled litters, and neither maternal nor infant effects 
of handling were significant following cross-fostering. 
(15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4928. Sivak, Jacob G. (U. Waterloo, School of 
Optometry, Ontario, Canada) Accommodation of the 
lemon shark eye (Negaprion brevirostris). Vision Re- 
search, 1974(Feb), Vol. 14(2), 215-216.—Attempted to 
induce accommodative changes (indicated by change in 
refractive error) in 2 young lemon sharks. Trial lenses 
were used to retinoscopically measure refractive error 
under 3 conditions: prior to induction of accommodative 
change, following tricaine anesthesia, and following 
intraperitoneal pilocarpine. Measurements were made 
along lateral, dorsal, ventral, rostral, and caudal axes of 
the submerged S. Results show no change in refractive 
error in any direction under any condition. It is 
concluded that at least some elasmobranchs do not 
possess the ability to accommodate, and it is suggested 
that further study of other species be made.—B. McLean. 

4929. Sivak, Jacob G. (U. Waterloo, School of 
Optometry, Ontario, Canada) The refractive error of the 
fish eye. Vision Research, 1974(Feb), Vol. 14(2), 209-213. 
—Rapidly froze 1 eye from each of 13 goldfish, sectioned 
them, and measured the lens radii and distances between 
the lens and the 2 retinal surfaces. These measurements 
were used to calculate the refractive error at each of the 2 
retinal surfaces. A comparison with refractive errors 
determined with a retinoscope just prior to freezing 
indicates that, in fish, the retinoscopic finding is based 
upon reflection from the retina-choroid border and not 
from the retina-vitreous surface. A subsequent examina- 
tion of longitudinal chromatic aberration of lenses in 7 
species of teleosts indicates that a substantial amount of 
chromatic aberration exists. The consideration of this 
finding in association with the restricted spectral range 
of aquatic habitats suggests that less hyperopia is found 
in the fish eye in its natural environment than that found 
Using conventional nonmonochromatic measurements of 
refractive error. (French, German, & Russian summar- 
les) (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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4930. Suga, Nobuo & Shimozawa, Tateo. (Washington 
U.) Site of neural attenuation of responses to self- 
vocalized sounds in echolocating bats. Science, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 183(4130), 1211-1213.—Notes that if the 
intense orientation sounds emitted for echolocation by 
bats of the genus Myotis directly stimulated their ears, 
the detection of echoes from short distances would be 
impaired. Data from the authors’ previous and present 
research with gray bats indicate that, in addition to the 
muscular mechanism in the middle ear, the bat has a 
neural mechanism in the brain for attenuation of 
responses to self-vocalized orientation and nonorienta- 
tion sounds. This neural attenuating mechanism operates 
in the nucleus of the lateral lemniscus, reducing its 
activity by about 15 db, and is synchronized with 
vocalization.—Journal abstract. 

4931. Tees, Richard C. (U. British Columbia, Vancou- 
ver, Canada) Effect of visual deprivation on develop- 
ment of depth perception in the rat. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
86(2), 300-308.—Compared the behavior of light- and 
dark-reared Long-Evans hooded rats (N = 1,786) at 
20-160 days of age in 3 experiments using a visual cliff 
apparatus in which the depth of the deep side could be 
varied. Differential depth thresholds obtained revealed 
no significant difference at 20 days in perceptual ability 
due to rearing condition. Both groups showed improve- 
ment in depth perception over the next 40-60 days. 
Dark-reared Ss did not improve at the same rate nor 
acquire the same degree of discriminative ability as did 
light-reared Ss. The performance of light-reared Ss 
leveled off after 100 days, but dark-reared Ss' ability 
deteriorated. Results are discussed in terms of further 
specification of the effects of visual deprivation on 

rceptual capacities. (32 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4932. Vestal, Bedford M. (Oklahoma City Zoo, Okla.) 
Ontogeny of visual acuity in two species of deermice 
Peromyscus). Animal Behaviour, 1973(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 
711—719.—Used optokinetic responses to measure devel- 
opment of visual acuity in 129 Peromyscus maniculatus 
and 119 P. leucopus. Ss were suspended within a rotating 
drum lined with black and white stripes of equal width. 
Stripe width was varied to determine the minimum visual 
angle which could be seen by each S. At 20-cm stimulus 
distance both species reached a mean visual angle of 21’ 
of arc by 2 days after eye opening. Development was 
slower at 40-cm stimulus distance, both species reaching 
a mean angle of 18’ of arc by 8 days after eye opening. 
Mean visual angles at 3 illuminance levels 433, 86.1, and 
861.1 lux) were not different. It is concluded that 
deermice have better visual acuity and visual range than 
previously tested rodents and exhibit rapid visual 
maturation. (40 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4933. Walk, Richard D. & Walters, Clarence P. 
(George Washington U.) Importance of texture-density 
preferences and motion parallax for visual depth 
discrimination by rats and chicks. Journal of Compara- 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 86(2), 
309-315.—Tested 193 adult hooded rats and 499 New 
Hampshire Red chicks on the visual cliff with a 
nonpreferred textured pattern on the shallow side and a 
preferred texture projected from the deep side. Both 
species made more descents to the deep side than they 
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did for control conditions. Increasing visual depths led to 
fewer deep-side choices for both species, but the rat was 
more affected by the preferred projected texture than 
was the chick. Prior studies that have stressed the 
importance of motion parallax have neglected the 
dynamic influence of preferred textures.—Journal 
abstract. 

4934. Wikmark, R. G. (Inst. of Neurophysiology, Lab. 
of Behavioral Physiology, Copenhagen, Denmark) Matu- 
ration of spatial delayed responses to auditory cues in 
kittens. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Feb), Vol. 86(2), 322-327.— Tested 40 mongrel 
cage-reared kittens in 4 age groups (45, 60, 120, or 180 
days) for locomotor delayed responses to auditory cues 
in a 2-choice situation. Each S was trained for 15 days 
(300 trials); delays of 5 different durations (0-27 sec) 
were randomly given in each session. Performance did 
not improve as a function of age. All groups showed 
some immediate capacity for the task, all improved with 
training, and in all ages more errors were made after 
longer than after shorter delays. The ability to remember 
the locus of a brief sound over short periods of time 
appears to be mature before weaning in kittens. (18 ref) 

—Journal abstract. 

4935. Young, Eric & Sachs, Murray B. (U. Chicago) 
Recovery from sound exposure in auditory-nerve fibers. 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 54(6), 1535-1543.— Measured the discharge rate of 
single auditory-nerve fibers in the cat to tone bursts after 
exposure to continuous tones. Both the exposure tone 
and the test tone bursts were at the fiber's characteristic 
frequency. Following exposure, the discharge rate to the 
test bursts was transiently depressed. For moderate 
exposures (180 sec or less in duration and less than 80 db 
sound pressure level), the recovery of discharge rate to 
the preexposure level was well described by a single 

rising exponential. The time constant of the recovery 
increased as the level or duration of the exposure 
increased; time constant decreased as the level of the test 
bursts increased. For all exposure and test conditions 
employed, time constants were in the range 1-30 sec. The 

Bree of SE data to hypotheses about the mecha- 

nisms of adaptation in the audito eri i 

discussed. (34 V oral abstract. EECH 
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4936. Arajärvi, Terttu; Keiniine: Tellerv 
Thuneberg, Paavo. Aspects of GE of Cie 
prematurely born infants. Psychiatria Fennica, 1973 
189-202.— Followed up the development of 7 premature 
infants weighing 1,000 gm or less, who were born 
between 1953 and 1963. In 1963 the parents received a 
questionnaire regarding the children’s physical condition 
and social maturity. In 1970 children and parents 
returned for a follow-up study. 5 children had sensory 
defects, 3 had abnormal EEG, 2 had below-average 
intelligence levels. Psychological tests revealed discor- 
dant personality development and difficulties in making 
contacts. Parental attitudes towards the children were 
marked by overprotection, passivity, and indifference. It 
is concluded that parents of small premature infants 
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need psychic support, and the children themselves are 
often in need of psychotherapeutic aid. —Journal 
summary. 

4937. Baer, Donald M. & Wright, John C. (U. Kansas) 
Developmental psychology. Annual Review of Psycholo- 
gy, 1974, Vol. 25, 1-82.—Presents a review of the 
literature on developmental psychology as a discipline, 
appropriate methodologies, perceptual development, 
learning and memory, imitation and social behavior in 
children, language and cognitive development, and 
applications of the research in new settings. (443 ref) 

4938. Baumrind, Diana. (U. California, Berkeley) Will 
a day care center be a child development center? Young 
Children, 1973(Feb), Vol. 28(3), 154-169.—Describes 
certain aspects of day care centers, branching out into a 
broad-based discussion of varied types of relationships 
between parents and their children. It is pointed out that 
in recent years there has been an upsurge in interest in 
day care centers for preschool children. The goals of 
these centers in several different countries are contrasted, 
as well as ideological obstacles, developmental needs, 
and the issue of authority. Various types of parental 
relationships with their children are defined and dis- 
cussed in some detail, including obedience, permissive- 
ness, alternatives to authoritative control, the conserva- 
tive outlook, and the harmonious alternative. It is felt 
that parents continue to have a major role to play and 
that it is possible for adults to influence children in a 
positive direction. (22 ref)—A. Farrell. 

4939. Bel'tyukov, V. I. & Salakhova, A. D. (USSR 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, Scientific Research 
Inst. of Defectology, Moscow) [Babbling in the hearing 
child.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 
105-116.—An analysis of recorded cooing and babbling 
of Russian infants shows that it contains more non- 
Russian than Russian speech sounds. The syllabic 
structure of babbling and the iterated syllables also show 
significant differences from Russian. The characteristics 
of babbling are taken as an indication of its innate 
nature; it is not imitation since during the period of 
babbling the infant’s sensory-motor systems have not yet 
matured enough for active imitation. Of the variety of 
stimuli that affect the infant, words seem to have the 
least effect during the Ist year of life. (English summary) 
(22 ref)—L. Zusne. 

4940. Berry, Franklin M.; Judah, Ronald & Duncan, 
Edward M. (Columbus Coll) Picture recognition by 
preschool children. Journal of Psychology, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 86(1), 131-138.—Scaled 71 Peabody Picture Vocab- 
ulary Test pictures for consistency of recognition among 
44 middle-class Caucasian 3-5 yr olds. Age and sex 
proved to be significant predictors of the number of 
pictures recognized correctly by each S. Since 3-yr-old 
males deviated significantly from the other Ss, they were 
eliminated from consideration in the computation of 
picture recognition values, Normative recognition scale 
values were reported for the 43 pictures that were highly 
recognizable. For this subsample of pictures, at least 8076 
of the Ss gave the same 1-word label—Author abstract. 

4941. Boswell, Sally L.; Sanders, Barbara & Young, 
Stephen J. (U. Colorado) The effects of exposure 
duration and practice on the immediate memory spans 
of children and adults. Journal of Experimental Child 
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Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 17(1), 167-176.—Compared 
immediate memory spans for alphabetic items for 4 male 
and 4 female 2nd-grade, 5th-grade, and 19-30 yr old Ss 
(N= 24). Ss were tested on 3 days, 10 trials/day at each 
of 3 exposure durations: 15, 50, and 200 msec. Half of 
the Ss were presented with exposure durations in an 
ascending order, the other half in a descending order. 
Results indicate that immediate memory span increases 
with age and practice. The exposure duration effect 
depended on the order and day in which durations were 
presented. There was a suggestion that the exposure 
duration effect was also dependent upon the age and sex 
of the S. The ordering of array positions from most 
accurately reported to least accurately reported was 
identical for all 3 age levels, indicating that scanning 
strategies are well established at an early age.—Journal 
abstract. 

4942. Braun, Samuel J. & Caldwell, Bettye M. 
(Preschool U., Cambridge, Mass.) Emotional adjustment 
of children in day care who enrolled prior to or after the 
age of three. Early Child Development & Care, 1973(Jan), 
Vol. 2(1), 13-21.—Reports on a comparative clinical 
evaluation of the social and emotional adjustment of 
older children who had been enrolled in day care prior to 
or after age 3. Out of 30 children studied (18 white and 
12 black), 19 had entered before the age of 3 while 11 
started when slightly older. Average IQs of the 2 groups 
did not differ significantly either upon entry or at the 
time of the study. Ss were observed and rated over a 3- 
day period during 1 wk with regard to (a) effect on 
materials, adults, and peers; (b) ability to be reflective; 
(c) ability to elaborate ideas and activities; and (d) 
ability to recognize and gratify needs. The hypothesis of 
no differences between groups was confirmed indicating 
that age of admission into a day care program was 
unrelated to the degree of adjustment or maladjustment 
shown by the children.—R. S. Albin. 

4943. Clarke, J. Christopher & Whitehurst, Grover J. 
(McMaster U., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Asymmetri- 
cal stimulus control and the mirror-image problem. 
Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 17(1), 147-166.—Suggests that lateral mirror-image 
stimuli constitute a special class of problems on which 
effective performance is related to the introduction of an 
asymmetrical event into the task. Implications of this 
proposal were tested in 2 experiments with 96 kindergart- 
ner. In Exp I, 5 different response modes were 
compared for Ss required to discriminate 2 lateral or 
up-down mirror image stimulus pairs. Acquisition was 
significantly faster on the up-down mirror-image pairs. 
On the 2 lateral stimulus pairs, responding to only 1 side 
of the lateral mirror-image stimuli led to significantly 
faster learning. Subsequent generalization tests indicated 
control by 1 part of the stimulus display for Ss who 
responded to 1 side. In Exp II, 10 Ss unable to learn the 
problem in Exp I were given further acquisition trials. 
Only those Ss given training to promote selective 
stimulus control learned the problem. (37 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

4944. Dasen, Pierre R. (U., Geneva, School of 
Psychology & Educational Sciences, Switzerland) Pre- 
liminary study of sensori-motor development in Baoulé 
children. Early Child Development & Care, 193, Vol. 
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2(3), 345-354.—Examined the effect of sociocultural 
variables (i.e., malnutrition) on cognitive development in 
the Ist 2 yrs of life. 55 children who in the course of 
Baoulé life received only / the daily requirement of 
calories and proteins but evidenced normal metabolism 
were studied in familiar surroundings. The Piagetian 
sensorimotor scales were administered. Only slight 
discrepancies between these children and European 
norms were found despite gross differences between the 
2 environments. It is concluded that sensorimotor 
development depends mainly on the maturation of the 
brain. Suggestions for modification of the scales and 
further research are outlined.—R. S. Albin. 

4945. de Grace, G. R. (U. Laval, Quebec, Quebec, 
Canada) Beyond psychoneurosis and above determin- 
ism. Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 10(4), 31-36.—De- 
scribes the theory of “positive disintegration,” which 
holds that a superior man is not necessarily the one with 
the most efficient intellectual functioning, but rather the 
one with differentiated and refined emotions, and that 
some types of disintegration are actually beneficial to the 
individual (e.g., internal conflicts, maladjustments, inhib- 
itions, anxiety, and depression) since they evoke an 
essential psychic transformation. The theory of positive 
disintegration also posits 5 stages of human develop- 
ment: primary integration, unilevel disintegration, spon- 
taneous multilevel disintegration, organized multilevel 
disintegration, and secondary integration, which operate 
on both biological and psychological levels. The concept 
of psychoneurosis as mental health is discussed, and it is 
concluded that positive disintegration can provide a new 
framework in which to view the hereditary, environmen- 
tal, and autonomous factors in man’s development.—L. 


Gorsey. 
^ W. (U. Michigan) Effects of 


4946. Hoffman, Lois 
maternal employment on the child: A review of the 
1974(Mar) Vol. 


research. Developmental Psychology, 
10(2), 204-228.—Reviews recent studies of the effects of 
maternal employment on the child. Research has been 
organized around 5 hypotheses: (a) The working mother 
provides a different role model than does the nonwork- 
ing mother. (b) Employment affects the. mother’s 
emotional state—sometimes providing satisfactions, 
sometimes role strain, and sometimes guilt—and this, in 
turn, influences the mother-child interaction. (c) The 
different situational demands as well as the emotional 
state of the working mother affect child-rearing prac- 
provide less adequate 
supervision. (e) The working mother’s absence results in 
emotional and possibly cognitive 


inadequate, offered some sup} rt for the Ist 4 hypothes- 
es. Enpirical studies of school age children yielded no 
evidence for a theory 
maternal employment, 
available on the effects of maternal employment on the 
infant. (3 p ref)—Journal abstract. 

re) ee K. (U. Oulu, Finland) Presbyacusis: 
vi. Masking of h. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 76(6), 426-430.—Studied the effect of 
age on discrimination of masked speech in white noise at 
4 masking levels, the speech-to-noise (S/N) ratios being, 
+22, +12, +2 and -3 db. 100 Ss with presbyacusis, 
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equally distributed in 5 groups with mean ages of 35, 44, 
53, 66, and 78 yrs, were tested. 20 healthy 20-29 yr olds 
(mean age = 22 yrs) served as controls. Discrimination 
of masked speech fell as a function of age, the Ist 
significant differences from normal being obtained after 
40 yrs of age using S/N ratios of +22 and +12 db. 
Groups over 50 yrs differed significantly from normal at 
all levels of noise. The discrimination scores decreased 
progressively when low S/N ratios were used and with 
advancing age. No significant differences appeared 
between the right and left ears. (German summary) 
—Journal abstract. 

4948. Korner, Anneliese F. (Stanford U., Medical 
School) Early stimulation and maternal care as related 
to infant capabilities and individual differences. Early 
Child Development & Care, 1973, Vol. 2(3), 307-327. 
—Reviews recent research on the capabilities of new- 
borns and their individual differences. Data suggest that 
the newborn is a great deal more capable of organized 
responses than has been assumed and that he is most 
responsive to stimulus configurations which are inherent 
in the mother and her care. In the earliest weeks of life, 
the mother is thus a sufficient source of both affective 
and cognitive stimulation for the “average expectable” 
infant. In case of unavoidable or avoidable deficit in 
maternal care, compensatory stimulation may be benefi- 
cial. The stimulation requirements differ in kind with the 
premature, the institutional infant, the ghetto child, and 

the neglected child. (69 ref)—Journal abstract. 
4949. Levy, Ellen A.; McClinton, Barbara S.; 
Rabinowitz, F. Michael & Wolkin, Joan R. (Tulane U.) 
Effects of vicarious consequences on imitation and 
recall: Some developmental findings. Journal of Experi- 
mental Child Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 17(1), 115-132. 
— Conducted 2 experiments using a multiple-item list in 
which each item consisted of a pair of pictures. A model 
indicated which member of each pair she preferred and 
was either positively reinforced, negatively reinforced, or 
received neutral consequences. Ss (48 2nd graders and 24 
undergraduates in Exp I and 60 preschoolers, 2nd, 4th, 
and 6th graders and undergraduates in Exp II) then 
indicated their preferences (imitation test). Following the 
Imitation test, each S recalled the model's choices. 
Imitation scores of preschool to 6th grade children were 
strongly influenced by differential vicarious reinforcem- 
ent—vicarious reward increased imitation and vicarious 
punishment decreased it. Undergraduates’ imitation 
Scores were only minimally influenced by differential 
vicarious reinforcement. Within- and between-Ss varia- 
tions of vicarious reinforcement had similar effects. 
Recall scores were surprisingly high and were not 
significantly influenced by differential vicarious rein- 
forcement. Age and percentage of correct recall were 
negatively correlated. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4950. Lourie, Reginald S. (Children's Hosp., Washing- 
ton, D.C.) The roots of violence: An essay on its ERU 
and early developmental determinants. Early Child 
Development & Care, 1973(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 1-12.— Traces 
violence as an individual phenomenon to its beginnings 
in the developmental process as 1 potential expression of 
the innate aggressive energy which in turn has a 
combination of structural, genetic, and psychological 
determinants. The early life experience of the individual 
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is considered the major force in making the decision 
about whether and how the aggressive drives are 
expressed in violent forms. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4951. Mishanova, K. V. (V. G. Belinskii State 
Pedagogical Inst, Penza, USSR) [Age-related differ- 
ences in the organization of attention in younger and 
older  adolescents.] (Russ)  Voprosy  Psikhologii, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 132-136.—Studied differences in 
attention in a group of 35 5th and 35 8th graders. Ss were 
given a task of checking Landolt rings that had the same 
given orientation, 2 different orientations, or checking 1 
orientation for 30 sec and another for the next 30 sec. 
Stability, distribution, and alternation of attention was 
measured in bits per second of processed information. 
The attention of the 8th graders was significantly better 
on all measures than that of the Sth graders.—L. Zusne. 

4952. Moreno, Peggy. (U. Florida, Inst. for Develop- 
ment of Human Resources) Assessment of attachment: 
A working paper. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 121. 

4953. Morris, William N. & Miller, Robert S. 
(Dartmouth Coll. Effects of being imitated on prefer- 
ence for art media. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 122-123. 

4954. Ostrovsky, Everett. Self discovery and social 
awareness. New York, N.Y.; John Wiley & Sons, 1974. 
xvi, 310 p.—Presents a collection of case studies, role- 
playing situations, theoretical articles, and proverbs 
which describe and clarify the problems of personal and 
social development. Topics include the world of play, the 
family, sexual awareness, school creativity, values, 
children and childhood, and confrontation. (12 p ref) 

4955. Oswald, Peter F. & Peltzman, Philip. (U. 
California, Medical School, San Francisco) The cry of 
the human infant. Scientific American, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
230(3), 84-90.—Sound spectrograph analyses reveal 
differences between the crying of normal and abnormal 
infants. Procedures for electronic monitoring of fetal 
responses are described. 

4956. Rondal, J. A. (U. Liége, Lab. of Experimental 
Psychology, Belgium) [The role of language in the 
regulation of motor behavior in children.] (Fren) Journal 
de Psychologie Normale et Pathologique, 1973(Jul), No. 3i 
307-324.— Conducted a series of experiments concerning 
verbal regulation of motor behavior using 64 normal 3-8 
yr old boys and girls. Results indicate that an S's 
language in its aspect of impulse was considerably 
susceptible to changing motor performance at 3% yrs of 
age. In contrast, very little evidence supported the 
hypothesis of significant transfer at 5 yrs of the 
regulatory role of verbal accompaniment. Results are 
interpreted in terms of the postulated 3 stages in the 
Progressive subordination of behavior to language. Data 
Suggest that transfer may intervene later than A. R. Luria 
has suggested. Findings from experiments by Luria and 
others within the Soviet Union have never been 
reproduced elsewhere. In fact, Western researchers have 
produced contradictory findings concerning this phe- 
nomenon.—L. A. Ostlund. 

4957. Schimel, John L. (William Alanson White 
Psychoanalytic Inst, New York, N.Y.) Esoteric identifi- 
ee Processes in adolescence and beyond. Journal of 

e American Academy of Psychoanalysis, 1973, Vol. V4). 
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403-415.—The assumption inherent in all disciplines 
that deal with the nature of man is that the unformed 
infant becomes a member of his culture and develops a 
articular conbination of traits that distinguishes him 
from other group members. The process of identification 
is discussed with reference to this concept. Q3 ref) 

4958. Sege, L.; Kaszai, S.; Letenei, K. & Bardosz, K. 
[Influence of familial and social education on the 
physical and mental development of children below the 
age of three.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Mar), 
Vol. 19(2), 137- 139.—Compared 30 children raised at 
home and 30 children raised in creches over a l-yr 
period. Height, weight, and cranial measures were taken 
to assess physical development; Gesell norms were used 
to establish mental development. Home-raised Ss were 
ahead of creche Ss in physical development but lagged 
behind them in mental development. The former result is 
explained in terms of better health conditions prevailing 
at home and a lower incidence of infectious diseases, 
while the latter result is attributed to the larger families 
in the home-raised group and consequent unsatisfactory 
levels of general stimulation.—L. Zusne. 

4959. Settles, Douglas D. & Hamm, Norman H. (U. 
Nebraska, Omaha) Effectiveness of social and correct- 
ness reinforcers with different aged children. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 787-792.—Studied 
the effectiveness of 2 classes of verbal reinforcers, 
correctness and social, among 108 2nd, Sth, and 8th- 
grade, middle-class children in a marble-sorting task. 
Results indicate that correctness reinforcement was more 
rewarding across all age levels than social approval; 
however, a post hoc analysis of the Age X Treatment 
interaction indicated a significant reinforcer effect for 
only the 8th-grade Ss.—Journal abstract. 

4960. Shepard, Winifred & Peterson, Judith, (State U. 
New York, Fredonia) Are there sex differences in 
infancy? Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 121. 

4961. Takahashi, Michiko. (Tokyo U. of Education, 
Japan) [The cross-sectional study of infants’ smiling, 
attention, reaching, and crying responses to the facial 
models.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Aug) Vol. 44(3), 124-134.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments examining the smiling and attentional responses 
of 104 3-12 mo old infants toward 9 models of faces 
which differed in dimensions, age. and arrangement of 
facial elements. The E's face and a gray background 
were also added to the stimulus conditions. Smiling 
Occurred most frequently in 3-mo-old Ss, and declined 
with age. The 3-dimensional normal adult face and the 
E's face elicited smiles most frequently at all ages, but 
the 2-dimensional face was not as effective as the face of 
the E except in the 3-mo-old Ss. The normal child face 
Was not as effective as the adult one. Several attention 
measures suggested that the amount of smiling was 
closely related to the S's recognition ability. Q3 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4962. Valantin, Simone. (U. Dakar, Faculty of Letters, 
Senegal) Problems raised by observation of children in 
various cultural environments. Early Child Development 
& Care, 1973, Vol. 2(3), 276-289.—Examines the specific 
Problems of a research psychologist in a non-Western 
Culture. Experimental techniques and traditional baby 
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testing methods are criticized in favor of natural 
Observation approach. Western tools and techniques 
constitute a filter out of which the richness of African 
reality is screened. A group of 40 6-24 mo old Senegalese 
children were studied longitudinally via observation of 
postures and gestural performances in controlled situa- 
tions; by testing with a performance scale; and by 
observation of the child in relationship with his mother 
or substitutes. A psychomotor profile detailing the 
development of manual dexterity was thus obtained. A 
high level of motor skills and manual performance was 
found.—R. S. Albin. 

4963. Williams, Tamara K. (U. Pittsburgh) Infants’ 
reactions to restraint of motility: A review of literature. 
Maternal-Child Nursing Journal, 1973(Fal), Vol. 2(3), 
229-235. 


Cognitive & Physical Development 


4964. Barclay, J. Richard & Reid, Marylou. (U. 
Colorado) Semantic integration in children’s recall of 
discourse. Developmental Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
10(2), 277-281.—Found that 70 Ss from the kindergar- 
ten, Ist, 3rd, and 5th grades were statistically indistin- 
guishable in their recall of short stories containing either 
full passive or truncated passive target sentences. Full 
passive targets were recalled primarily verbatim, secon- 
darily (and quite frequently) as actives, and rarely as 
truncated- passives. Truncated passive targets rarely 
underwent syntactic conversions in recall when the 
actors missing from their surface structures remained 
unspecified. However, when missing actors were intro- 
duced elsewhere in a story, verbatim recall of truncated 
passives decreased markedly, becoming no more fre- 
quent than conversions to actives. Results are discussed 
in terms of semantic integration, a proposed component 
of a constructive process of language comprehension. 
—Journal abstract. 

4965. Baylor, George W. & Gascon, Jean. (U. 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) An information processing 
theory of aspects of the development of weight 
seriation in children. Cognitive Psychology, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 6(1), 1-40.—20 6-12 yr old children were recorded 
on videotape while trying to seriate 7 blocks according to 
weight with the aid of a scale. The typical behavior 
patterns that Piaget Ist described for the stages of 
intellectual development on this task were observed. The 
protocols are analyzed in terms of stage-specific base 
strategies coupled with a mechanism for translating them 
into task-specific production systems. The actual simula- 
tion programs, written as production systems in a 
specially constructed language, are evaluated in terms of 
how well they regenerate the protocols. (26 ref}—Journal 
abstract. 

4966. Bergman, Lars R. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) 
Parents’ education and mean change in intelligence. 
Scandinavian. Journal of Psychology, 1973, Vol. 144), 
273-281.—Administered 6 subtests from a Swedish 1Q 
test to 815 9-yr-olds. Ss completed the tests again 3 yrs 
later. Parental education was categorized at 4 levels and 
related to the Verbal Comprehension, Inductive, Spatial, 
and General Intelligence scores obtained by the Ss. Ss 
from more educated homes tended to have larger 
positive changes than Ss from less educated back- 
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grounds. This finding was most marked for boys and on 
the Verbal Comprehension subtest. Comparisons with 
other Swedish samples suggests that the present popula- 
tion is reasonably representative. (22 ref)—Journal 
abstract. z 
4967. Blake, Joanna. (York U., Downsview, Ontario, 
Canada) Developmental change in visual information 
processing under backward masking. Journal of Experi- 
mental Child Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 17(1), 133-146. 
—Compared 6 4 yr olds, 6 8 yr olds, and 6 undergradu- 
ates with respect to their speed and strategy for 
processing form information in a pointing-recognition 
task. The target form arrays, varying in size from 1 to4 
forms, were presented tachistoscopically, followed by a 
masking array at varying intervals. No age differences in 
processing speed were found on single-item arrays, but 4 
yr olds were progressively slower as array size increased. 
A selective processing condition resulted in longer 
processing times for all Ss but was differentially more 
difficult for 4 yr olds. Under the full report conditions, 
all Ss showed a parallel independent processing strategy 
as array size increased from | to 2 items, but 4 yr olds 
did not apply this strategy as efficiently as older Ss. As 
array size increased from 2 to 4 items, only adults and 8 
yr olds continued to show parallel independent process- 
ing, up to a limit. This age difference in processing 
strategy for the largest arrays may underlie age differ- 
ences that have been found in short-term memory 
capacity. (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 
4968. Blank, Marion. (Rutgers Medical School, Coll. 
of Medicine & Dentistry of New Jersey, Piscataway) 
Cognitive functions of language in the preschool years. 
Developmental Psychology, 1974(Mar) Vol. 10(2), 
229-245.— Advances the hypothesis that language influ- 
ences the young child's thinking and behavior at an 
earlier age than commonly reported. 3 areas are 
considered: concept formation, communication, and 
problem solving. Prelinguistic mastery in these functions 
is available through sensorimotor skills. Such skills, 
however, are geared to visual spatial information. In the 
absence of this information or in the presence of other 
forms of information, the child begins to employ his 
verbal System. Because most experimental paradigms are 
based on visual spatial cues, it is felt that they are not 
well suited for tapping the linguistic functions available 
to the young child. (73 ref)—Journal abstract. 
4969. Boersma, Frederic J. & Wilton, Keri M. (U 
er Nescius Canada) Eye movements and 
nservation acceleration. Journal of Experiment, i 
Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 17(1), yd gi RUM 
vers from Ist- and 2nd-grade classrooms, 15 of whom 
had received perceptual/attentional training, were tested 
on 4 Piagetian conservation tasks (number, length, and 
continuous quantity solid/liquid) presented on 16 mm 
movie film with taped instructions. Eye movements were 
recorded during the response period for each task. 
Subsequent analyses of eye-movement patterns showed 
clear differences between the training and control (no 
training) groups, Trained conservers showed more visual 
exploratory activity and less perceptual centration than 
control Ss. Moreover, the eye-movement patterns of 
trained conservers closely approximated those shown by 
natural (i.e., untrained) conservers in previous studies. 
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Findings are discussed in terms of possible cognitive 
structural changes resulting from conservation training, 
(18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4970. Brinley, Joseph F.; Jovick, Timothy J. & 
McLaughlin, Lynn M. (St. Louis U.) Age, reasoning, and 
memory in adults. Journal of Gerontology, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 29(2), 182-189.—Administered a battery of relative- 
ly easy concept identification tasks to 12 men and 12 
women in each of 4 age groups: 21-35, 36-50, 51-65, and 
66-80 yrs. The battery was designed to vary the memory 
component of reasoning tasks along several dimensions 
in order to assess the relation between age differences in 
reasoning or problem-solving performance and several 
aspects of memory functioning. Results indicated a 
decline in reasoning scores beginning in the group 36-50 
yrs old. 3 of the 4 memory variables did not interact with 
age Ge, the variables associated with opportunities for 
reviewing information, with the amount of information 
to be retained, and with the use of negative and positive 
information). However, results did suggest that there are 
age differences in the efficiency of reasoning perform- 
ance specifically associated with difficulty in encoding, 
storing, or utilizing information in relation to a simple 
(2 X 2) multidimensional classification system. There 
was no evidence for sex differences.—Journal abstract. 

4971. Calzolaretti, Laura & Cecchini, Marco. (Nation- 
al Center of Research, Inst. of Psychology, Rome, Italy) 
[Construction of the rule of duality and shift from 
concrete to formal intelligence.] (Ital) Archivio di 
Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1973(May), Vol. 
34(3-4), 305-349.—Applies duality rules to disjointed 
and included wholes in cognitive development. Both 
rules correspond to concrete Operations of number 
maintenance and inclusion. Taking into account (a) 
familiarization with fundamental operations and duality 
needs, (b) meaning of stimulations, and (c) code used, 
both kinds of duality are organized almost simultaneous- 
ly between 5 and 8 yrs, in close temporal connection with 
the construction of corresponding concrete operations. 
Results are interpreted as running counter to Piaget's 
distinction between concrete and formal intelligence, 
which are supposed to develop sequentially instead of 
simultaneously.—L. L'Abate. 

4972. Colligan, Robert C. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn.) Psychometric deficits related to perinatal stress. 
Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1974(Mar), Vol. 7(3), 
154-160.—Hypothesized that potentially stressful peri- 
natal experiences would subsequently produce measura- 
ble effects on certain Psychological tests. Data from 386 
neurologically normal T-yr-old children were reviewed, 
and a perinatal stress score was derived for each by a 
simple count of deviant symptoms during pregnancy, 
delivery, and puerperium. Results marginally support the 
concept of continuum of reproductive casualty but were 
neither clear nor Systematic. It is suggested that the 
perinatal stress score may have been contaminated with 
Hems of little Or no significance, which would have 

ecreased its discriminating power.—Journal abstract. 
is SR Cromer, Richard F. (Medical Research Council, 
Child opmental Psychology Unit, London, England) 
e and adult learning of surface structure cues to 
of E = Ee using a picture card technique. Journal 
‘yeholinguistic Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 1-14- 
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—Conducted an experiment in which 53 5.2-11.7 yr olds 
and 19 20-41 yr olds were required to learn new 
(nonsense) words replacing the words “eager” and 
“easy” in the linguistic structure “John is eager/easy to 
please." Only adults and higher-IQ children could 
erform better than chance on the new words. Contrary 
to prediction, children showed no differential learning 
ability on 2 types of words to be learned. However, an 
analysis of the strategies used gave evidence of a 
language-specific learning ability in children but not in 
adults. It is proposed that the inability of lower-IQ 
children to learn the words, as well as the lack of 
differential learning of the 2 types by higher-IQ children, 
was due to the fact that the task was more like that used 
in concept formation experiments than like natural 
language.—Journal abstract. 

4974. D'yachenko, O. M. (USSR Academy of Peda- 
gogical Sciences, Inst. of Preschool Education, Moscow) 
[The utilization of a schematized image as a means of 
solving spatial problems in preschool children.] (Russ) 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 89-98. 
—Studied visual recall of the position of | button, 
pressed by the E, among 49 identical buttons. Recall was 
tested under 4 conditions: (a) immediate recall; (b) 15- 
sec delay, button panel covered; (c) spatial displacement 
of S prior to test; and (d) spatial displacement in 
conjunction with a single green landmark button. Ss 
were 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 yr olds (n = 10 in each age group). 
Ss used 2 types of iconic representation: images of 
discrete elements of space or of regions of space that 
correlated with the S's own position, and a schematized 
image that reflected hierarchical relationships of the 
perceptual field. In addition, some Ss were beginning to 
use a symbolic system. 3-4 yr olds used primarily the Ist 
method, 5 and 6 yr olds used schematized images, and 7 
yr olds began to use counting to localize spatial points. 
Training enabled the youngest Ss to use the method of 
schematized image, which was the method most often 
used by preschool children. (English summary)—L. 
Zusne. 

4975. Denney, Douglas R. (U. Kansas) Modification 
of children's information processing behaviors through 
learning: A review of the literature. Child Study Journal, 
1973, Mono. 1-3, 1-22.—Reviews studies in which 
learning procedures (e.g., reinforcement, direct instruc- 
tion, and modeling) are applied to alter characteristics of 
children's information processing behaviors. Investiga- 
tors have sought to effect changes in reflective-impulsive 
cognitive tempos, analytic-relational conceptual styles, 
and hypothesis-seeking-constraint-seeking interrogative 
Strategies. Several issues are discussed concerning wheth- 
er the studies have adequately demonstrated true 
acquisition of generalized cognitive functions or merely 
clicitation of task specific response sets. Criteria are 
presented for judging whether cognitive representation of 
the trained behaviors has occurred. Several instances of 
asymmetrical amounts of change by different popula- 
tions and after different training procedures are note 
and these instances of asymmetry are discussed from the 
standpoint of information processing skills in the child. 
(48 ref)—Journal abstract. 

_ 4976. Dolto, Mme. [The aims of language therapy in 
disorders of symbolism.] (Fren) Pratique des Mots, 1973, 
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Special No., 51-61.—Discusses ways in which the 
unconscious wishes of parents and other family members 
may infantilize a child and delay linguistic development. 
Knowledge of a client's family circumstances may reveal 
that superficially illogical or bizarre propositions in fact 
make sense in the context of the client’s experience. 

4977. du Preez, Peter. (U. Cape Town, South Africa) 
The development of conscious visual perception. 
Bulletin of the British Psychological Society, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 27(94), 15-18—Argues that there are 2 visual 
systems, a cortical and a midbrain, with the former being 
nonfunctional at birth and designed to detect variants in 
the environment, the latter being functional at birth and 
designed to detect environmental invariants. The ques- 
tion of whether consciousness arises automatically in the 
behaving organism or whether it exists in a rudimentary 
state in the neonate is explored. Evidence from studies of 
visual perception in infancy, lesions in humans and in 
animals, and the development of cortical analysers is 
reviewed. Results of this research demonstrate that the 
human infant displays those capacities which are 
characteristic of the monkey with its visual cortex 
removed. It is proposed that conscious perception is a 
state of readiness to respond, but it is not asserted that 
this state of readiness is either innate or learned. Since an 
infant’s visual system detects several features of the 
environment, thus being capable of a state of simultane- 
ous readiness, there may be many levels of conscious- 
ness.—R. S. Albin. 

4978. Foreit, Karen G. (Brooklyn Coll., City U. New 
York) Blank trials and hypothesis behavior in young 
children. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 3(1A), 1-3.—Éxamined the focusing behavior of 48 
2nd graders with 4-dimensional problems under condi- 
tions of continuous feedback, continuous feedback with 
intertrial delay, and M. Levine's (see PA, Vol 40:5014) 
blank trials procedure. In the continuous outcome 
condition, only 1 blank trials probe was used per 
problem, inserted after varying numbers of successive 
outcome trials. The delay condition added a 15-sec delay 
between outcome trials to the continuous outcome 
procedure. The standard blank trials procedure (probes 
following every outcome trial) produced significantly less 
focusing than continuous feedback; the delay condition 
fell in between and did not differ significantly from 
either.—Journal abstract. ME 

4979. Fouts, Gregory T. (U. Denver) Imitation in 
children: The effects of an audience and number of 

ntations. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychol- 
ogy, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 43. g 
9 980. GE Elizabeth A. & Gardner, Rick M. (U. 
Nevada) Imitation and sensory feedback in infants. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spr), 
Vol. 3, 42-43. 

4981. Hárnqyist, Kjell. (Göteborg U., Inst. of Educa- 
tion, Sweden) Canonical analyses of mental test 
profiles. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1973, Vol. 
14(4), 282-290.—Studied the 1-yr stability of mental test 
score profiles from 4 primary mental ability (PMA) 
factors using approximately 2,280 11-15 yr olds. Canoni- 
cal correlations and estimates of "redundancy" between 


test batteries were calculated. Changes in test content 


within the framework of the same PMA factors appear to 
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indicate a greater decrease in profile similarity than a 
change in time for parallel content. The same compo- 
nents were needed to explain the variance common to 2 
test batteries administered at a 1-yr interval as to explain 
batteries of simultaneous tests. Other methods of 
studying profile similarity, profile reliability, and profile 
change are discussed. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. à 

4982. Henderson, Norman B. & Engel, Rudolf. (Gila 
River Indian Community, Drug Abuse Program, Saca- 
ton, Ariz.) Neonatal visual evoked potentials as pre- 
dictors of psychoeducational tests at age seven. 
Developmental Psychology, 1974(Mar) Vol.  10(2), 
269-276.—Determined the effectiveness of neonatal 
visual evoked responses for predicting total and subtest 
IQ scores, sensorimotor, perceptual-motor, and achieve- 
ment test scores at age 7. The most reliable visual evoked 
response was used. The 851 Ss represented a cross 
section of county hospital births. Visual evoked response 
and test outcomes were obtained between narrow age 
ranges. In a simple correlation matrix of visual evoked 
response with 12 independent measures for 4 race and 

sex groups, only ! correlation (arithmetic for black girls) 
reached significance (p < .05). Among 48 coefficients, 
more than one of this magnitude would be expected by 
chance. It is concluded that even though relatively short 
latencies of evoked potentials are indicators of advanced 
maturation at birth, neonatal visual evoked responses do 
not predict IQ at 7 years. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4983. Hohn, Robert L. (U. Kansas, School of 
Education) Effects of massed versus distributed prac- 
tice, repetition and word frequency on young children's 
free recall. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 44. 

4984. Howe, Herbert E. & Hillman, Donald. (U. 
Nebraska, Lincoln) The acquisition of semantic restric- 
tions in children. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1973(Apr), Vol. 12(2), 132-139.— Tested child- 
ren in nursery school and Grades 1-3 (N = 180) for 
their acquisition of 3 different kinds of semantic 
restrictions: animate subject, animate object, and special 
restrictions. Using the Ss’ ability to judge accurately the 
honreversible character of sentences containing such 
restrictions, it was found that acquisition of these 
restrictions continued well into primary school. Animate 
subject. restrictions were acquired Ist, with special 
restrictions next and animate object restrictions last 
Lower socioeconomic status Ss acquired these restric- 
tions later than middle-class Ss. Results are interpreted 
relative to McNeill's “horizontal development” hypothe- 
sis. da 3 ref)—Journal abstract. Ht 

5. Inhelder, Bürbel; Sinclair, Hermi 

Magali. (U. Geneva, Switzerland) Dentes d 
Structures de la connaissance. (Learning and the 
Structures of cognition.).] (Fren) Paris, France: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1974, 356 p.— Presents a series 
of studies on the effects of learning and of development 
9n cognitive processes, particularly the conservation of 
quantity and length. 

4986. Kendler, Tracy S. (U. California, Santa Barbara) 
The effect of training and stimulus variables on the 
reversal-shift ontogeny. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 17(1), 87-106.—Used linear 
functions fitted to the proportion of optional reversal 
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shifts as a function of log CA to assess the effect of 
stimulus and training variables on the reversal-shift 
ontogeny. Ss were 561 males and 543 females from 6 
educational levels—nursery school for 3 and 4 yr olds, 
kindergarten, 2nd and 6th grades, and college. Results 
show that (a) when the dimensional salience of the 2 sets 
of cues in the stimulus compound were similar, there 
were no significant effects of size, color, or form cues on 
the rate parameter; (b) facilitative effects of labeling on 
reversal shifts were greatest at the younger age levels and 
decreased systematically with age; (c) overtraining 
increased reversal shifts at most ages, but whether the 
facilitative effect interacts with age is questionable; and 
(d) neither labeling nor overtraining eliminated ontogen- 
etic differences. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

4987. Kinoshita, Yoshiko. (Aichi U. of Education, 
Japan) [The role of mediators in epistemic observation: 
Especially on transformational representation.] (Japn) 
Japanese Journal of Educational Psychology, 1971(Dec), 
Vol. 19(4), 193-201.—Studied the relative effects of 
verbal and perceptual mediators on learning spatial 
representations of transformed objects. The hypothesis 
was that this type of concept learning depends on 
available mediators. 78 kindergartners were assigned to 4 
groups according to their dominant use of either or both 
mediators. In Exp I, 4 groups were given equal training 
which involved empirical confirmation through trial and 
error type learning with 2 or 3 objects under E's 
supervision in individual sessions for àn average of 50 
min. Posttraining evaluation indicated significant im- 
provement (p < .01) for the Ss who had both mediators. 
In Exp II, the effect of “left-right” verbal cues given by 
E during training sessions with similar but new groups 
who had verbal mediators only was tested with no 
significant results. It is concluded that this type of 
learning is most effective when children possess both 
Verbal and nonverbal cues, and that nonverbal cues tend 
to be more effective than verbal cues. (English summary) 
—S. Choe. 

4988. Kitao, Norihiko & Hata, Yoshiko. (Osaka U. of 
Education, Japan) [Effects of instruction on the concep- 
tual classification of preschool children.] (Japn) Japa- 
nese Journal of Educational Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
19(4), 232-241.—Studied the effect of instruction with 
conceptual terms on learning class concepts and com- 
pared 2 types of instruction: the use of conceptual terms 
and the use of explanation. Ss consisted of 3 age groups 
(4, 5, and 6 yr olds) of 40 each with equal numbers of 
boys and girls for Exp I, and 3 groups of 19 Ss each 
averaging 5 yrs of age (Exp II). In Exp I, each group was 
divided into experimental and control groups. A 2 X 3 
factorial design and analysis of variance for percentage 
were used. Results indicate that (a) instruction with 
Bray terms was effective for only the 4 and 5 yr 
ds (p < .001), and (b) instruction with conceptual 
erms was more effective than instruction with explana- 
< 01). (English summary)—S. Choe. 

Ma Klein, Helen A.; Klein, Gary A. & Bertino, 
ida (Onkland LU) Utilization of context for word 
identification decisions in children. Journal of Experi- 
mental Child Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 17(1), 79-86. 
—Administered a word boundary task that required Ss 


fo make word identification decisions with and without 
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contextual information to 37 4th graders (Exp I) and 41 
6th graders (Exp II). Ss received booklets containing 2 
random and 2 coherent 60-word passages in a word 
boundary format—all punctuation was eliminated, there 
was a space after each letter and no extra spaces between 
words, and all lines ended with complete words. Results 
indicate that context was used effectively by the 6th 
graders, while the 4th graders showed small context-use 
effects. Findings are consistent with performance models 
that emphasize the role of predictive behavior in 
language analysis. -Journal abstract. 

4990. Libby, William L. & Garrett, James. (U. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada) Role of intentionality in 
mediating children's responses to inequity. Developmen- 
tal Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 10(2), 294-297.—144 Ist 
and 5th graders worked with a fictitious partner to earn a 
joint reward of $.10. Work inputs were equal, but the S's 
share of the reward, distributed by his partner and either 
given intentionally or determined by chance, was either 
$.07 or $.03. Ss' allocations of a 2nd $.10 reward revealed 
a different pattern from that of previously studied 9th 
graders. The older Ss' allocations had been interpreted in 
terms of J. S. Adam's equity theory (i.e., that Ss take 
intentionally distributed, but not chance-determined, Ist 
rewards into account in balancing inputs and outcomes). 
The younger Ss disregarded their partners’ intentions. 
Overrewarded Ss consistently returned about $.05, 
seeming to use a norm of equality; underrewarded Ss 
consistently returned about $.03, seeming to employ a 
norm of retaliatory reciprocity.—Journal abstract. 

4991. Maratsos, Michael P. (U. Minnesota, Inst. of 
Child Development) Children who get worse at under- 
standing the passive: A replication of Bever. Journal of 
Psycholinguistic Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 65-74. 
—Tested 82 3-4 yr olds for their competence in 
understanding 3 full passives as a pretest for another 
experimental task. The proportion of those failing 2 or 
more of 3 passives rose significantly in the age periods 
3.8-3.11, replicating findings reported by T. G. Bever 
(see J. R. Hayes, PA, Vol 44:18627). Results are 
discussed in this light, and a comment is made on Bevet's 
outline of the general sequence of language acquisition in 
the child.—Journal abstract. 

4992. McCabe, Ann E.; Levin, Joel R. & Wolff, Peter. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison) The role of overt activity in 
children’s sentence production. Journal of Experimental 
Child Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 17(1), 107-114.—As- 
sessed the ability of 40 nursery school children to 
associate pairs of toys under 4 conditions: control, S 
manipulating the toys, S generating a sentence, and S 
generating a sentence while manipulating the toys. All 3 
S-involvement conditions produced significantly better 
Tecognition performance than the control, but contrary 
to initial predictions, the difference between the sen- 
tence-only and sentence-plus-manipulation conditions 
was not significant. In contrast to previous research, SS 
in the sentence-only conditions had little difficulty 
producing sentences. The quality of sentence production 
Was poorer in the sentence-plus-manipulation condition 
than in the sentence-only condition. Results are dis- 
Cussed in terms of the possible “conflict” produced when 
the child is required to engage in more than 1 overt 
activity simultaneously. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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_ 4993. Meers, Dale R. Psychoanalytic research and 
intellectual functioning of ghetto-reared, black - 
children. Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, 1973, Vol. 28, | 
395-417.— Discusses the issue of intelligence and extends | 
to clinical and social issues that have been highlighted by 
research. Psychoanalytic literature views intelligence as 
an ego function, more genetically than culturally derived. 
2 early studies illuminate the correlation between nurture 
and intelligence. It is questioned whether the limited 
intellectual functioning of the disadvantaged black child 
is a psychiatric symptom deriving from the disadvan- 
tages of his early years. Cases examined include an alert 
5-yr-old girl who had been raped by an adult in her home 
and a 5-yr-old boy whose chronic anxiety was related to — 
his mother’s deterioration on heroin. It is concluded that 
their treatment suggests both they and their families pay 
a terrible price for society’s indifference and the | 
subculture’s incapacity to protect them. (37 ref)—C. | 
Kokkinis. s 
4994. Meili-Dworetzki, Gertrud. [Operative and | 
figurative aspects of development in a figure — 
completion test: I. Recognition of the missing body in 
human figures at age four through eight.] (Germ) 
Psychologie: Schweizerische Zeitscrift für Psychologie und — 
ihre Anwendungen, 1973, Vol. 32(4), 281-315.— Previous 
studies indicate that while young children are able to 
draw a man with a body, most do not notice that the 
body is missing in incomplete stimulus figures. In the ` 
present study, 4-9 yr olds were presented with both a 
graphic and a plastic incomplete figure of a man, and 
then drew a man. Findings do not support previous 
results. Although 6 yr olds recognized that the body was — 
incomplete in the graphic figure, only at age 8 did more 
than 60% of the Ss recognize that the plastic figure was 
incomplete. There was a correlation between success In 
the perceptual task and level of Ss’ drawings for 4 yr olds 
but not for 5-7 yr olds. Results indicate that at some 
moment in his development the child seems so absorbed 
by certain details of a figure that he does not see the 
whole and its structure. The capacity to perform a 
synthesis between figural and structural aspects of 
models appears only with the development of Piagets 
concrete operations. (French summary) (16 ref)—English 
mary. 
Aere Palermo, David S. (Pennsylvania State U.) More — 
about less: A study of language comprehension. Journal 
of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, .1973(Apr), Vol. 
12(2), 21 1-221.— Tested 64 3-7 yr olds in 2 experiments 
for their comprehension of the terms “more” and “less.” — 
The findings of M. Donaldson and G. Balfour (see PA, 
Vol 43:3783) were replicated for both discrete and 
continuous substances and it was observed that even at 
age 7 some Ss had not yet differentiated these 2 terms. — 
Semantic differential ratings by the Ss gave independent 
support for these findings. Results are discussed in terms 
ral cognitive development and conservation tasks. 


of gene 


. Pi: Jean. (U. Geneva, Switzerland) Under- 
SA ait (Trans. D. & M. Miles). New York, 
1974. xii, 192 p. $10.—Presents a 
summary of the hypotheses and research in the area of 
causality and operations and the relationship between. 
geometry and dynamics in modern physics. "Topics 
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include the interaction between operational compos- 
itions and causality, the internal compositions of bodies, 
changes in the states of matter, the principles of 
sufficient reason and inertia, the nature of genetic 
epistemology, and analytical trends in mechanics. 

4997. Riley, Sue S. (Open Door School, Charlotte, 
N.C.) Some reflections on the value of children’s play. 
Young Children, 1973(Feb), Vol. 28(3), 146-153.—Dis- 
cusses various aspects of play and work in the classroom, 
the teacher’s role, play themes, and diverse views on the 
subject. It is suggested that in recent years “play” has 
become an unpopular word in some quarters but that 
there now appears to be a move to return it to its rightful 
place in early childhood education. However, this is 
being done by calling play something else, to make it fit 
more respectably into current preoccupation with aca- 
demic achievement. It is felt that a reappraisal of the 
value of play is underway and that many are coming to 
recognize it as the essence of childhood and as an 
essential vehicle of growth. The teacher can help the 
child to do what is the most natural thing for him—to 
play—so that he may contribute to his own education. 
—A, Farrell. 

4998. Sarnat, Harvey G. & Netsky, Martin G. (St. 
Louis U., Medical School) Evolution of the nervous 
system. New York, N.Y.: Oxford U. Press, 1974. xvii, 
318 p.— Presents a survey of comparative neuroanatomy 
and evolutionary interpretations of the development of 
the nervous system. Topics include evolution, neurology, 
and the phylogenetic series; the plan of the vertebrate 
nervous system; and the functions and structure of the 
spinal cord and motor unit, branchial nerves, cerebellar 
system, hypothalamus, and the forebrain. An atlas of 
comparative sections of the central nervous system in 
selected vertebrates is included. (24 p ref) 

4999, Schill, Mary J. & Schuckers, Gordon H. (Grand 
Forks Public Schools, N.D.) Auditory assembly of non- 
prosodic sentences by children. Journal of Communica- 
tion Disorders, 1973(Dec), Vol. 6(4), 303-314.— Studied 
Sentence assembly performance of 45 4-5 yr old 
preschool children using Segmented sentences devoid of 
normal prosody. Word lists were recorded and later 

spliced to form sentences with interword pause-times of. 
125, 250, and 500 msec. Tape recordings of the sentences 
were then presented to the Ss, All Tesponses were 
recorded and studied for total errors, error type, and 
location of error within the Sentence. Error "rates 
increased as a function of Sentence length, and results 
indicate that Ss performed better than on a similar task 
in which sentence prosody was retained. Althou. h 
stimulus sentences were devoid of normal prosody Gg 
segmented with silent intervals, Ss Tepeated the sentences 
using normal prosodic features.—Journa] abstract, 

5000. Siegel, Linda, (McMaster U., Hamilton, Ontario. 
Canada) The role of Spatial arrangement and 
heterogeneity in the development of concepts of 
numerical equivalence. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
BEEN Vol. 27(4), 351-355.—Studied the develop- 

ment of concepts of equivalence, using a series of 3 ta: 

with 256 4-8 yr old children. A ciple equivalence m 
which involved the matching of numerically equal and 
Spatially similar arrays, was significantly easier than the 
nonlinear €quivalence task which required the matching 
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of numerically equivalent, but spatially dissimilar, 
arrays. The heterogeneous equivalence task, which 
required matching of numerically and spatially equiva- 
lent, but heterogeneous, groups of stimuli was signifi- 
cantly more difficult than the simple equivalence and 
nonlinear equivalence tasks. The simple equivalence task 
was the easiest and the heterogeneous equivalence task 
was the hardest for the 4-5 yr olds (p < .001). The 
relative difficulty of these concepts is interpreted in 
terms of the young child’s difficulty in understanding 
spatial arrangement and heterogeneity as irrelevant to 
numerical size. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

5001. Swan, Raymond W. & Stavros, Helen. (Tulane 
U.) Child-rearing practices associated with the develop- 
ment of cognitive skills of children in low socio- 
economic areas. Early Child Development & Care, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 23-38.—Studied 1 child from each 
of 26 families (12 females and 14 males, all black) during 
the summer between completion of kindergarten and 
entry into Ist grade. Despite low socioeconomic status, 
Ss exhibited effective learning patterns. Parents were 
evaluated in relation to 4 dimensions: parental philoso- 
phy and values, perception of the child, feelings of 
competence, and verbal interaction. In these families, 
parents maintained a helpful and encouraging attitude 
toward their children as curious adventurers, creative, 
and independent learners, and ofter interacted with them 
in situations which were nonconflictual, thus providing a 
rich verbal environment. This research adds to our 
knowledge about atypical parent-child interaction in low 
socioeconomic areas which leads to effective learning, 
and may be helpful in planning optimal care for 
disadvantaged children. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5002. Taylor, William R. & Glazer, William M. (Child 
Guidance Clinic, New Britain, Conn.) Content se- 
quences in stories by preschool children. Journal of the 
American Academy of Child Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
DO 554-570.—Analyzed the content of stories told by 
242 preschool children. The processes involved in 
Creating a story include (a) transformation of a kernel 
sentence; (b) adapting to the demand characteristics of 
the setting; (c) changing a schema; (d) transformation of 
unconscious fantasies; and (e) the arrangement of 
emotionally significant Statements, defense statements, 
and neutral stateme: 
analytic approach used involved 3 steps: (a) the setting 


up of a group of content categories, (b) the classification 
of each ele 


the setting up 
frequency with 
by any other. Ri 
im patterned sequences such diverse entities as syntactic 


units, cognitive schemas, and impul ca z 
L E se-defense categor- 
les. (21 ref) —C. Kokkinis. p : 


z ry Test: A measure of cognitive 
somplexity. Psychological Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 
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constructs includes direct opposites instead of antonyms 
(e.g. "outgoing-shy" is changed to "friendly-not friend- 
ly”). 25 3rd graders completed the adapted version. Test- 
retest reliability of the Adapted Modified Repertory Test 
(AMRRT) for a 4-wk period was .82. The MRRT and 
the AMMRT were then administered to 46 undergradu- 
ates; the order was reversed for an additional 37 
undergraduates. Correlations between the test scores for 
the 2 groups were .51 and .55, respectively. Results 
indicate that cognitive complexity as defined at the adult 
level can be satisfactorily measured in children and that 
the AMRRT and the MRRT are comparable. (17 ref) 
—L. Gorsey. 

5004. Webb, Roger A.; Oliveri, Mary E. & Rose, 
Susan M. (Johns Hopkins U.) How children do not 
answer questions: The occurrence of response-generat- 
ing heuristics in young children's judgments of similari- 
ty and difference. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 80. 

5005. White, Raymond M. & Lindquist, Douglas. 
(Miami U.) Transfer from conceptual rule problems to a 
truth-table-sorting task. Developmental Psychology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 10(2), 155-162.— Tested the proposal 
that during conceptual rule learning, Ss encode the 
stimulus population into 4 stimulus subclasses which are 
analogous to the categories of a logical truth table. In 
Exp I (n = 48), Ist and 2nd graders were given 2 or 4 
conceptual problems to solve, the number of rules within 
the series of problems being either | or 2 (conjunction or 
inclusive disjunction). 2 groups were included to control 
the effects of warm-up and generalized learning sets. 
Analysis of errors made on the sorting task showed the 
number of rules that define solution to be a reliable 
source of variation. Exp II with 48 Ist and 2nd graders 
and 48 undergraduates was similar to Exp I. Number of 
rules and the interaction of number of rules and age of S 
were significant variables. Results are taken as support 
for the stimulus-encoding hypothesis in modified form. 
—Journal abstract. 

5006. Willerman, Lee; Naylor, Alfred F. & 
Myrianthopoulos, Ntinos C. Intellectual development of 
children from interracial matings: Performance in 
infancy and at 4 years. Behavior Genetics, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 4(1), 83-90.—Administered psychological tests at 8 
mo and at 4 yrs of age to 129 children of interracial 
(black-white) matings in the longitudinal Collaborative 
Study. Ss were divided into 2 groups, depending on 
whether the mother was the white or the black partner. 
Stanford-Binet IQs of the 4-yr-old Ss of white mothers 
averaged approximately 9 points higher than those with 
black mothers (p < 01). The only behavioral difference 
on the Bayley Scales of Infant Development at 8 mos of 
age was in favor of the interracial children of black 
mothers (p < .05). Results support the hypothesis that 
Postnatal environmental factors make a very substantial 
contribution to racial differences in intelligence test 
performance.—Journal abstract. 

5007. Zimmerman, Barry J. & Rosenthal, Ted L. (U- 
Arizona, Coll. of Education) Conserving and retaining 
equalities and inequalities through observation and 
correction. Developmental Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
102), 260-268.—investigated the effects of modeling 
and corrective feedback on the conservation of equalities 
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and inequalities, with items spanning 3 stimulus dimen- - 
sions (length, number, and 2-dimensional space). Ss were 
48 kindergartners (24 boys, 24 girls). Brief observation. of 
a model, briefer correction training (joining positive 
feedback with verbal rule provision), and the combina- 
tion of observation and correction were all successful in 
producing learning and, without further training, transfer 
and retention of conservation. Unlike the controls (who 
also never correctly answered any equality items), the 
trained experimental Ss gave evidence of spontaneously 
generalizing their new learning to a task that required 
nonverbal behavior to manifest conservation. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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5008. Brophy, Jere E. & Laosa, Luis M. (U. Texas, 
Austin) The effect of a male teacher on the sex typing 
of kindergarten children. Catalog of Selected Documents 
in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 44. 

5009. Forzi, Mario. (U. Trieste, Inst. of Psychology, 
Italy) [Socialization of achievement motivation.] (Ital) 
Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 
1973(May), Vol. 34(3-4), 311-401.—Studied aspects of 
the socialization process in need achievement (nAch) 
with 251 technical high school students from 5 Italian 
cities. Ss from Northern Italy were more motivated and — 
showed more positive categories of nAch than Ss from 
Southern Italy. The latter described themselves as being — 
more similar to their parents and to their own family 
than the former. These differences are interpreted in 
terms of parental child-rearing practices that use fear of 
loss of love in the South vs fear of punishment in the 
North, resulting in differential emphasis on expressive 
(South) vs task-oriented instrumental roles (North).—L. 


burg, South Africa) Pedi adolescence: The educational 
situation and image of adolescence of the Pedi school 
child. Universiteit van Port Elizabeth Publikasiereeks, 1971 
No. 1, 157 p.—Presents the results of a sociopsychological 
investigation of adolescence and education in the Pedi 
tribes of South Africa. The educational practices of the 
tribe, social customs, and occupational patterns are 
discussed, and data on sexual behavior, reactions to 
frustration, aspirations of the adolescents, modes of 
affective behavior, acculturational pressures, and charac- 
teristics of the cultural milieu and their effect on 
adolescent development are presented. (3% p ref) 

5011. Gecas, Viktor; Calonico, James M. & Thomas, 
Darwin L. (Washington State U.) The development of 
self-concept in the child: Mirror theory versus model 
theory. Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
92(1), 67-76.—Based on questionnaire data from 21 
families consisting of father, mother, college-age child, 
and high-school-age child, 2 kinds of relationships which 
have been found to affect the development of self- 
concept were explored and compared. The overall 
findings indicate that the child's self-concept was more 
closely related to his parents’ perceptions of him 
(mirroring) than to his parents’ self-conceptions (model- 
ing). These differences between mirror an model 
relationships were greatest on the activity dimension of 


evaluation and smallest on the worth dimension. While 
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there was a slight tendency for mirror correlations to be 
stronger for cross-sex parent-child relationships, both 
boys and girls tended to model father more than mother. 
It is suggested that this is a function of the father being 
perceived as a more powerful figure than the mother. (30 
ref)—Author abstract. 

5012. Newman, C. Janet; Dember, Cynthia F. & Krug, 
Othilda. (Children's Psychiatric Center of Cincinnati, O.) 
"He can but he won't": A psychodynamic study of so- 
called “gifted underachievers.”” Psychoanalytic Study of 
the Child, 1973, Vol. 28, 83-129.—Reviews the back: 
ground of psychiatric thinking on underachieving highly 
intelligent children. In addition, findings are discussed 
that have a bearing on the understanding of some of the 
pathogenic influences on the development of intelligence 
and the ability to achieve. The developmental story of 
such children is described as follows: “I can, but I 
won't"; “I won't, so I don’t”; “I don't, so I can't"; and “I 
can’t, but DU say I won't" A popular concept of ego 
development is that the various ego functions develop 
separately at first under the influence of internal and 
external factors. Later, each function becomes coordinat- 
ed with other concurrent functions. Findings of familial 

pathology when transposed onto the larger social scene 
relate to the values and goals inherent in current ideas 
about early childhood education. (3 p ref)—C. Kokkinis. 
5013. Oremland, Jerome D. (San Francisco Psychoa- 
nalytic Inst, Calif) The Jinx game: A ritualized 
expression of separation-individuation. Psychoanalytic 
Study of the Child, 1973, Vol. 28, 419-431.—Presents a 
psychoanalytic study of the Jinx game interpreted as the 
development of object relations. The game is initiated by 
the coincidence of 2 children spontaneously saying the 
same word or phrase and is terminated by pronouncing 
the name of the child who has been jinxed. Its rigidly 
adhered to rules ritualize differentiation and subsequent 
redifferentiation. The game is viewed as a formalized 
latency and preadolescent recapitulation of aspects of 
the separation-individuation process. (32 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

5014. Piaget, Jean. (U. Geneva, Lab. of Psychology 
Switzerland) [La prise de conscience. (The dictates of 
conscience.).] (Fren) Paris, France: Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1974. 282 p.— Discusses conscience 
values in the developing child in terms of their 
behavioral manifestations. Results are presented of 
research which examines the workings of conscience in 
various stages of sensorimotor development. 

_ 3015. Schrecker, Paul. Individual psychological 
significance of first childhood recollections. Journal of 
Individual Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 29(2), 146-156. 
— While general psychology would expect. that the 
earliest recollections would be extremely blurred and 
uncertain and that the more recent recollections would 
be increasingly more distinct, individual psychology 
posits that it is on principle quite immaterial whether 

what is told as an earliest childhood recollection is an 
original recollection, a reproduction of reports that have 
been heard, or a total or partial construction. In any 
case, it constitutes material for the understanding of that 
person. Case examples involving 1 basic tendency of 
most early recollections—to safeguard and reinforce the 
life plan—are provided. They describe the attainment of 
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achievement and admiration, the desire for power, 
getting even, and sexual recollections. In all, they 
support the proposition that childhood recollection 
serves the function of supporting the life plan, directly or 
indirectly. (16 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

5016. Solnit, Albert J. (Yale U., Medical School) 
Child placement: On whose time? Journa! of the 
American Academy of Child Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
12(3), 385-392.—biscusses child placement in terms of 
the best interests of the child. The child's experiences on 
the time continuum and his concept of time become the 
basis for critically examining certain aspects of child 
placement in which the adult's sense of time is imposed 
on the child. The time it takes for a child to form a new 
attachment depends on his developmental capacities. No 
child should be taken away from his psychological 
parents until a final decision is made and unless there is 
assurance that the legal and administrative processes 
associated with the procedure can be carried out in a 
reasonable time.—C. Kokkinis. 

5017. Stark, Patricia A. & Traxler, Anthony J. (St. 

Louis U.) Empirical validation of Erikson's theory of 
identity crises in late adolescence. Journal of Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Jan), Vol. 86(1), 25-33.—Studied ego identity 
crystallization within the context of E. H. Erikson's 
psychosocial theory of ego identity development. Ego 
identity and ego diffusion were measured by Dignan's 
Ego Identity Scale, an instrument based on Erikson's 
theoretical formulations. 334 17-20 yr old and 193 21-24 
yr old undergraduates participated in a cross-sectional 
design which utilized multiple regression analysis. Re- 
sults support the hypotheses that younger Ss would 
report significantly more ego diffusion than their older 
counterparts and that females would report significantly 
less ego diffusion within each age group. Results indicate 
that ego identity processes crystallize in late adolescence, 
as postulated by Erikson's psychosocial theory of ego 
epigenesis. A significant negative correlation between 
ego identity and anxiety offered additional construct 
validity for Dignan's Ego Identity Scale. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
.. 5018. Sullivan, Kathleen A. (U. Pittsburgh) Feminine 
identity development of the adolescent girl: A review of 
literature. Maternal-Child Nursing Journal, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 2(3), 221-228. 

5019. Tocco, T. Salvatore & Bridges, Charles M. 
(Pinellas County School System, Clearwater, Fla.) The 
relationship between the self-concepts of mothers and 
their children. Child Study Journal, 1973, Vol. 3(4), 
161-179.—Collected self-concept measures from 323 
deprived mothers and their children. Canonical and 
factor analyses indicated that self-concept measures of 
mothers were related to self-concept measures of their 


children (R = .334); and that m n 
e others’ self-concept 
uS at the beginning of the school year were related 


ge scores of their children over the school year 
(R = 307). The latter relationship appears to have 
practical as well as statistical significance. Prior research 
oc that even in relatively standardized achievement 
: z e correlation between status and growth appears 
o be about .10. Hence the R of .307 between status and 


growth appears substantial. (24 ref)— Journal abstract. 
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5020. Wolfenstein, Martha. (Albert Einstein Coll. of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U.) The image of the lost parent. 
Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, 1973, Vol. 28, 433-456. 
“Discusses the emotional exigency created by the loss 
of a parent while a child is still in the process of growing 
up. Some examples of the image of a parent lost in 
childhood are presented. Such an image persists over 
time and reveals the dual aspect of near and far, present 
and absent, lost and inalienable, living and dead. The 
case of A. E. Housman, a poet who lost his mother on his 
12th birthday, is discussed. In his poetry he recalls 
nostalgically the lost comradeship of friends with whom 
he used to share the bounties of the spring landscape and 
the country fair. The way he deals with time expresses 
the persisting image of the lost parent. Also discussed is 
the case of a Belgian surrealist painter, Rene Magritte, 
whose works have a baffling and haunting quality. When 
be was 13 yrs old, his mother committed suicide. Many 
images in his work may be taken as relating to his 
mother. (25 ref)—C. Kokkinis. 


Social Behavior & Family Relations 


_ 5021. Anderson, Scarvia & Messick, Samuel. (Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Atlanta, Ga.) Social competency 
in young children. Developmental Psychology, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 10(2), 282-293.—Discusses the tenacity of IQ 
measurement and problems of societal values and goal 
definition in the light of a discouraging history of 
attempts to cope with the complexities of human 
competence. 29 statements defining “social competency” 
in young children are presented, which involve many 
important conceptual problems. These problems relate to 
ecological and population generality of constructs, 
distinctions between proficiency and performance and 
between positive components of competency and nega- 
tive characteristics that obstruct development, discontin- 
uities in the meaning of variables at different scale 
points, classification of variables by developmental 
trends, and the importance of dynamic as opposed to 
static assessment. The implications of the 29 competency 
statements for measurement, research, and policy relat- 
ing to young children are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

5022. Angelini, Dennis. (Inst. for Community Devel- 
opment, Syracuse, N.Y.) Immediate elder sibling as a 
factor in task performance. Journal of Individual 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 29(2), 167-172. Examines 
differences in task performance as a function of task 
complexity, task instructions, and the presence OT 
absence of an immediate elder sibling in the family. Ss 
were 96 unmarried male undergraduates. The task was 
simple or complex card sorting. The instructions were 
either neutral or ego-involving. Ss with an immediate 
elder sibling sorted the cards faster than those without 
such a sibling in both experimental conditions. In 
complex card sorting, those with present sibling made 
more initial errors than those without. Results support 
the Adlerian hypothesis that elder siblings act as ê 
pacemaker for 2nd borns who might develop an attitude 
of catching up with their elder siblings. This might 
account for the faster work habit observed.—R. S. Albin. 

5023. Antonovsky, Helen F. & Feitelson, Dina. An 
observational study of intellectual stimulation of young 
children. Early Child Development & Care, 1973, Vol. 
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2(3), 329-344.—Studied patterns of parent-child interac- 
tion in the general area of intellectual stimulation in 2 
ethnic groups (10 mother-child pairs each) in Israel using 
a series of home observations. The children ranged in age 
from 28-34 mo. The similarities between the patterns of 
interaction of the 2 groups were much greater than the 
differences. Wide individual variations within each 
group were found. Findings suggest that when educa- 
tional and occupational level of parents, birth order, and 
family size have been controlled, ethnicity per se has 
little influence on patterns of intellectual stimulation, 
and that those differences in patterns of stimulation 
commonly seen in varying ethnic groups are related to 
Sech such as educational level and family size.—R. S. 
un. 

5024. Aron, William S. Student activism of the 1960s 
revisited: A multivariate analysis research note. Social 
Forces, 1974(Mar), Vol. 52(3), 408-414.—Administered a 
questionnaire about political attitudes and beliefs, 
participation in political activities, and social back- 
ground characteristics to a 10% random sample survey of 
undergraduates (N = 619). Results indicate that there 
was very little direct effect on activism of social 
background, suggesting that past studies of student 
political activism have overemphasized the influence of 
background factors. Social background explained more 
of the variation in political attitudes and beliefs than it 
explained political activism. It is noted that this result 
does not indicate that social background is not important 
or influential in the development of an activist political 
commitment, but only that no univalent rules exist which 
link background characteristics with political involve- 
ment. It is suggested that more attention be focused on 
students’ political idealogies, peer group relations, 
socialization milieu, and reactions to formative situation 
variables (e.g. the 1968 Democratic National Conven- 
tion).—Journal abstract. 

5025. Bacon, Lloyd. (Western Carolina U.) Early 
motherhood, accelerated role transition, and social 
pathologies. Social Forces, 1974(Mar), Vol. 52(3), 
333-341.— Suggests that, since every society prescribes 
the timing of critical events in the life cycle (e.g. those 
attending motherhood), patterns of role transition at 
variance with social prescriptions should produce role 
stress. Thus, when the adult roles associated with 
motherhood are activated too early in a woman’s life 
cycle, stress and resultant social pathologies should be 
enerated in the family. Data from a 1967 survey of 
45,272 black and white women in 5 age groups indicate 
that early motherhood, a form of accelerated role 
transition, is closely associated with high incidence of 
marital dissolution, poverty, and truncated education. 
—Journal abstract. o 

5026. Berg, lan. (U. Leeds, England) A Self-Adminis- 
tered Dependency Questionnaire (S.A.D.Q.) for use with 
the mothers of schoolchildren. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 124, 1-9.—Gave the SADQ, a 
measure of mother-child dependency, to the mothers of 


256 junior and secondary schoolchildren, stratified into 
age, sex, social class, and school groupings. Correlation 
ses were carried 


and principal component factor anal: 
out. 4 relatively distinct sorts of dependency emerged, 
measured by subscales derived by summation of ques- 
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tion raw scores: Affection, Communication, Assistance, 
and Travel. Test-retest reliability was satisfactory, and 
some evidence of validity was obtained by using the 
questionnaire with 97 psychiatrically disturbed secondar- 
y schoolchildren.—Journal summary. 

5027. Berman, Louis A. & Jensen, Dennis R. (U. 
Illinois, Chicago Circle) Father-daughter interactions 
and the sexual development of the adopted girl. 
Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 10(3), 253-255.—Presents 4 case examples to clarify 
the relationship between the interaction of father and 
adopted daughter and the daughter's subsequent sexual 
development. They are discussed with reference to the 
theoretical model that views the roles of daughters as 
similar to the behavior that will be required of them as 
adults, while those of sons must unlearn their roles as 
they grow into manhood. 

5028. Brazelton, T. Berry. (Harvard U., Medical 
School, Boston) Effect of maternal expectations on early 
infant behavior. Early Child Development & Care, 1973, 
Vol. 2(3), 259-273.—Suggests that parents are prepared 
for their roles with the new infant during pregnancy, the 
anxiety and turmoil serving as a source of energy for 
reorienting them to their new roles. The individuality of 
the neonate then shapes their responses to him and 
essentially creates an environment which is suitable to 

his particular needs. The powerful intrauterine experi- 
ences of malnutrition, infection, and uterine depletion 
can seriously affect the genotype as it is reflected in 
neonatal behavior. When the mother can respond with 
expectation for his recovery, and when proper nutrition 
can be provided in the neonatal period, the infant is 
more likely to live up to his genetic potential. When the 
extrauterine environment does not meet the infant's 
needs, the cycle of poverty and malnutrition is Tepro- 
duced via somatically and psychologically impaired 

infants. Cross-cultural observations are presented. (23 

ref)—Journal abstract. 

5029, Burlingham, Dorothy. (Hampstead Child-Thera- 

D Clinic, N.Y.) The preoedipal infant-father relation. 
ship. Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, 1973, Vol. 28. 
23-47.—Traces the development of the pre-oedipal 
infant-father relationship. Topics include: mothers as 
caretakers; legends and fairy tales; early cultures and 
primitive societies; the father's role in Freud's writings; 
the father as an object of love, admiration, and 
identification; the father as Biving bodily care; the father 
as à powerful or omnipotent Godlike being; the father as 
a great man; the father as a protector; the father as a 
punishing figure, a threatening castrator, and inhibitin. 
authority; the father's fantasies between impre; duos 
and birth; fathers during mothers’ pregnancy m first 
weeks of birth; the father “mothering the child": the 
father's own maternal attitudes; relationship of infant to 
father: interactions, eye contact, smiling response, first 
feeling of contact, stimulation and enjoyment; and 
preference for the father. (17 ref)—C. Kokkinis. ` 

5030. Burnand, Gordon. (Coll. of Technology, High 
Wycombe, England) Birth order and autobiography. 
Journal of Individual Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 29(1), 
See Examined the birth order of the writers of TI 
Zog A a Ee Results support the hypotheses 

more children (a) autobiographers 
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who also did other writing are overrepresented among 
eldests; (b) those who did no other writing are overrepre- 
sented among last-borns; and, tentatively, (c) only 
children resemble last-borns in their inclination towards 
writing autobiography. These hypotheses were formulat- 
ed from a consideration of the pressures on the child for 
either conformity or distinctiveness in the sibling or 
family group.—Journal summary. 

5031. Cameron, Paul & Cromer, Arthur. (St Mary's 
Coll. Maryland, Div. of Human Development) Genera- 
tional homophyly. Journal of Gerontology, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 29(2), 232-236.—Administered a questionnaire to 
an area sample of 317 Ss, divided among the young 
adult, middle-aged, and old generations, regarding their 
beliefs about generational associational preferences and 
their own preferences. All generations claimed to believe 
associational preferences were homophyletic, while self- 
report indicated that generations were homophyletic in 
associational preferences. Additionally, the oldest gener- 
ations displayed a next-youngest-generation association- 
al preference. Evidence for an anti-old and/or pro-young 
adult preference was also uncovered. Females claimed a 
greater associational desire than males, but contrary to 
disengagement theoretic notions, the old claimed as 
much desire to associate with others as the younger 
generations. Overall, the young adult generation was the 
most preferred and the old generation the least.—Journal 
abstract. 

5032. Curtis, Russell L. (U. Texas, Austin) Parents 
and peers: Serendipity in a study of shifting reference 
Sources. Social Forces, 1974(Mar), Vol. 52(3), 368-375. 
— Tested the assumption that lengths of school member- 
ship would be systematically related with adolescents’ 
valuations of 3 significant others—mothers, fathers, and 
friends. Increasing time in school was predicted to be 
associated with decreasing valuations of parents and 
increasing valuations of friends, with the exception of the 
last school year when anticipated change of settings 
would reverse these trends. From a secondary analysis of 
responses from 8,966 7-12th graders in 22 schools, the 
theory in general was not supported. Rather, the effects 
of school experiences on the valuations of these 3 
significant others occurred within the Ist or 2nd yr of 
membership for junior high school students. An alterna- 
tive Interpretation is that the school may constitute a 
generalized reference field which takes on increasing 
Importance once the adolescent has been socially 
incorporated into the school organization. The impor- 
tance of initial experiences in school or other adolescent 
Settings are identified as important issues for future 
research. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

SESE B Martine. The infant's 
tee of object permanence and his reactions to 

ngers. In T. Gouin Décarie, The infant’s reaction to 
rae New York, N.Y.: International Universities 
SE SC 23 $12—Studied the relationship 
the type of x m development of object concept and 
infan Cd lon to a stranger in 32 7-13 mo old 
E jest ae no relationship between the concept 
disti dC o SE and Teaction to strangers. The 

€ positive, negative, and mixed reac- 


tions to strangers are dis i iageti 
cussed in terms of Piagetian 
developmental levels. 3 
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5034. Desev, L. N. (Bulgarian Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Contemporary Social Theories, Sofia) [Some 
socio-psychological characteristics of adolescent stu- 
dents.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Mar), Vol. 
19(2), 99—104.— Presents a summary report of the results 
of a 4-yr study of the social behavior of students in 
Grades 9, 10, and 11 of 2 Bulgarian high schools. The 
most important indicators of sociopsychological relation- 
ships were motivational hierarchies, the relationship 
between motivation and behavior, and the relationship 
between self-evaluation and evaluation by others. These 
measures show the unity of the individual and the 
collective characteristics of the youths. Although the new 
Soviet man is typically characterized by his collectivist 
orientation, his individual motives are very strong also. 
They should not be contrasted with collective and social 
motives but utilized for the society's benefit and the 
overall development of the individual. The process of 
socialization and the development of personality in 
adolescence is a complex, prolonged, and dialectically 
contradictory process. Moral knowledge and values that 
youths acquire from their environment are, including 
work experience and social relationships, the most 
fundamental factor in socialization and the development 
of personality in adolescence.—L. Zusne. 

5035. Dorr, Darwin & Fey, Steven. (Washington U.) 
Relative power of symbolic adult and peer models in the 
modification of children's moral choice behavior. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 29(3), 335-341.—Presented 40 pairs of moral 
judgment stories to 50 male and 49 female 5-11 yr olds, 
using a videotape presentation. Ss with an objective 
moral orientation were exposed to subjective models, 
and children with subjective moral orientations were 
exposed to objective models. The stories were then 
presented either to adult or to peer models; control Ss 
had no models. In both subjective and objective groups, 
the adult model was more influential than the peer 
model, although the latter was more influential than no 
model. The value of symbolic modeling procedures to 
circumvent the problem of specific model characteristics 
in comparing 2 or more types of models is discussed. (26 
tef)—Journal abstract. 

5036. Eckerman, Carol O. & Rheingold, Harriet L. 
(Duke U.) Infants’ exploratory responses to toys and 
people. Developmental Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 10(2), 
255-259.—Conducted 2 experiments, each with 20 10- 
mo-old infants in an unfamiliar environment with their 
mothers. Ss were left free to approach and touch a 
distant, unfamiliar object—a person or a toy- Toys 
evoked prompt approach and sustained physical contact. 
Persons evoked little contact but more visual regard and 
smiling. Persons evoked still more smiles when respon- 
Sive than when nonresponsive. There was no evidence of 
distress with either the persons or the toys. Results 
Suggest that looking and smiling at persons serve an 
exploratory function similar to the touching and manipu- 
lating of inanimate objects.—Journal abstract. 

5037. Gouin Décarie, Thérèse. Manifestations, 
hypotheses, data. In T. Gouin Décarie, The infant's 
reaction to strangers. New York, N.Y.: International 
Universities Press, 1974. viii, 233 p. $12.—Reviews 
hypotheses about the infant's reactions to strangers (both 
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positive and negative responses) emphasizing 4 schools 
of psychology (psychoanalysis, ethology, psychophysiol- 
ogy, and Piagetian psychology). Situational and infant 
characteristics which may influence the data are also 
considered (e.g., age at the onset of the reaction, S's sex 
and family status, E's sex and mode of approach, 
proximity of the mother, and prior history of the infant). 

5038. Gouin Décarie, Thérèse. The infant's reaction 
to : strangers. New York, N.Y.: International 
Universities Press, 1974. viii, 233 p. $12. 

5039. Goulet, Jacques. The infant's conception of 
causality and his reactions to strangers. In T. Gouin 
Décarie, The infant's reaction to strangers. New York, 
N.Y.: International Universities Press, 1974. viii, 233 
$12.—Investigated the relationship between the infant's 
concept of causality and his fear of strangers at 4 age 
levels (32, 40, 48, and 56 wks). Cognitive scales were used 
to measure the concept of causality for both animate and 
inanimate objects. It is concluded that there is no 
correspondence between the affective reaction to strang- 
ers and the infant’s level of cognitive development (i.e., 
the concept of causality). 

5040. Jessor, Shirley L. & Jessor, Richard. (U. 
Colorado, Inst. of Behavioral Science) Maternal ideology 
and adolescent problem behavior. Developmental Psy- 
chology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 10(2), 246-254.—Assessed the 
relationship of maternal traditional ideology to adoles- 


cent problem behavior in a correlational study. Mothers 2 


of 184 junior and senior high school students were 
interviewed about their beliefs about society and 
morality and about their child-rearing ractices; their 
sons and daughters responded separately to question- 
naires that included reports of their own behavior with 
respect to alcohol and marihuana use, sex, and political 
activism. Results of the correlational analyses supported 
the main hypothesis that the more traditional the 
mother’s ideology, the less the adolescent’s involvement 
in problem behavior. A 2nd hypothesis, that maternal 
affectional interaction and controls, taken in conjunction 
with ideological beliefs, would account for more of the 
variation in adolescent problem behavior, was partially 
supported. In general, the associations between mother's 
ideology and adolescent behavior were stronger for 
daughters than for sons. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. ` 
5041. Joesting, Joan & Joesting, Robert. (Sandhills 
Community Coll.) Birth order and desired family size. 
Journal of Individual Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 29(1), 
34.—Hypothesizes that firstborn girls would be likely to 
have fewer children than later-born girls because the 
former have a stronger sense of moral responsibility and 
are more susceptible to attitude change. Their fewer 
children would reflect a tendency toward zero popula- 
tion growth. Answers from 138 female undergraduates 


rt this hypothesis. 
AD. eim Hugh. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) 
Determinants of compliance in two-year old boys: 
Comparative findings via three approaches. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 


121-122. Matteson, Roberta. (U. Nevada, Reno) Adoles 
cent self-esteem, family communication, and marital 
satisfaction. Journal of Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 86(1), 
35-41.—Administered the Coopersmith Self-Esteem. 
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Inventory and 2 questionnaires on communication with 
parents to 111 9th graders. On the basis of self-esteem 
scores, 10 of each sex were assigned to the high self- 
esteem group and 10 of each sex to the low group. 
Parents of these students completed questionnaires on 
parent-adolescent communication and marital commu- 
nication and satisfaction. Low-esteem adolescents 
viewed communication with parents as less facilitative 
than did high-esteem adolescents. Parents in the low 
group rated parent-adolescent communication as more 
facilitative than did their children; high-esteem adoles- 
cent and parent ratings were congruent. Parents in the 
low group rated communication with spouses and their 
marriages as less satisfying than did parents in the high- 
esteem group. (26 ref) —Author abstract. 

5044. Paluszny, Maria & Gibson, Ralph. (U. Michigan, 
Inst. for the Study of Mental Retardation & Related 
Disabilities) Twin interactions in a normal nursery 
school. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
131(3), 293-296.— Studied 10 sets of middle-class frater- 
nal twins in an effort to determine what factors 
influenced the twinning relationship. 5 sets of twins 
showed some form of mutual dependency and 2 showed 
one-sided dependency; in each case mother-child 
dependency was excessive. 3 pairs of twins showed 
minimal or no dependency. Each of these groups is 
illustrated with a case report. Follow-up of 6 sets of twins 
revealed an unexpectedly high incidence of neurotic 
problems that were not significantly related to dependen- 
cy. Several possible explanations for this finding are 
presented.—Journal abstract. 

5045. Rafman, Sandra. The infant's reaction to 
imitation of the mother's behavior by the stranger. In 
T. Gouin Décarie, The infant's reaction to strangers. New 
York, N.Y.: International Universities Press, 1974. viii, 
233 $12.—Hypothesized that when 8-12 mo old infants 
are confronted by an unfamiliar person, imitation of the 
mother's behavior by the stranger should reduce the 
infant's fear. Data from 18 infants indicate that imitation 
of the mother influences the reaction to the stranger in 
both positive and negative directions. Fear behavior 
patterns are identified, and the role of the mother in 
pud ed is discussed. 

. Reimanis, Gunars. (Corning Co i 
Psychosocial development, SCH een 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 29(3), 
355-357.—Administered modified versions of Srole’s 
Anomie Scale and the Nowlis Adjective Check List of 
Mood and A. E. Wessman and D. F. Ricks’s Invento: 
of Psychosocial Development to 100 domiciliated SC 
veterans (mean age = 67 yrs) and to 86 female and 55 
male community college students. The hypothesis that E. 
Erikson S stages in psychosocial development are related 
to anomie and mood was supported. 

5047. Routh, Donald K.; Schroeder, Carolyn S. & 
O'Tuama, Lorcan A. (U. North Carolina, Child Develop- 
ment _Inst., Div. for Disorders of Development & 
Learning, Chapel Hill) Development of activity level in 
children, Developmental Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol 
10(2), 163-168.—Observed the open-field activity ai 140 
3-9 yr olds in a room divided into 4 parts, each of which 
contained a chair and a table with the same 5 toys. Ss 
Participated in 2 15-min sessions, one with free-play 
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instructions, the other with instructions to stay in ] part 
of the room and play with a single toy. Parents of the Ss 
filled out a questionnaire version of the Werry-Weiss- 
Peters Activity Scale. Open-field activity decreased with 
age in almost perfectly monotonic fashion. Parents’ 
activity ratings were also lower for older Ss. There were 
no significant sex differences on either the open-field 
measures or the parental ratings. Restrictive instructions 
decreased activity and toy-changing behavior in the 
open-field situation, but this effect was somewhat 
attenuated when restrictive instructions were the Ist ones 
given. A factor analysis of the ratings provided evidence 
for a number of independent components of activity in 
children. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5048. Ruble, Richard. (John Brown U.) Should 
children be spanked? A reply to McThomas. Journal of 
Psychology & Theology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 77-80. 
—Discusses A. McThomas’s reactions to the author's 
original article on spanking. The role of punishment in a 
Christian home, how spanking can cause a continuous 
round of psychological harm and violent behavior, and 
children's needs for firm and patient guidance are 
discussed. 

5049. Shaffran, Ruth. Modes of approach and the 
infant's reaction to the stranger. In T. Gouin Décarie, 
The infant's reaction to strangers. New York, N.Y.: 
International Universities Press, 1974. viii, 233 $12. 
—Investigated the types of approaches that people make 
when confronted with a strange infant and the effects of 
these approaches on the infant's reaction to the stranger. 
Data from 15 Ss from various occupations, rac 
ages who approached a 12-mo old male infant s 
that there are common patterns in the behaviors 
by strangers approaching an infant. Results, however, 
differ greatly from those of previous studies, and 
methodological factors in these differences are discussed. 

5050. Siegelman, Marvin. (City Coll., City U. New 
York) Parental background of homosexual and hetero- 
sexual women. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 124, 14-21.—Used a shortened form of the Roe and 
Siegelman Parent-Child Relations Questionnaire and 
other techniques with 63 homosexual women and 68 
controls. Homosexuals described their fathers as less 
loving and more rejecting while depicting their mothers 
as less loving and more demanding. Comparisons among 
subgroups scoring low on Neuroticism scales found the 
lesbians indicating less closeness to both father and 
mother, less family security, and more friction between 
parents. Parent dominance was not different. Results 
Suggest that the S's reaction to the parents’ behavior is 
SE It is speculated that, while growing up, the 

iomosexual rejects the parents because of their hetero- 
sexual role orientations.—R. L. Sulzer. 
cea Vockell, Edward L.; Felker, Donald W. & Miley, 
m ERU Bes U., Calumet Campus, Hammond, 
Sne es 1967-1971: Bibliography 
Vol 29(1), 39-8 A lividual Psychology, 1973(May), 
1967-1971, indexes Includes 272 entries dated 
SE ee AR birth order in Psychological 
bibliography a der, 1967 and May, 1972. The 
graphy is followed by an index of variables studied, 


based largely of variabies Studied, based largely on 
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information derived from the titles of the papers. 23 
foreign language references are provided. 

5052. Wahl, Gail; Johnson, Stephen M.; Johansson, 
Sandra & Martin, Sander. (U. Oregon) An operant 
analysis of child-family interaction. Behavior Therapy, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 5(1), 64-78.—Investigated the patterns of 
antecedents and consequences which families provide for 
their children's behavior. 33 families with normal 4-6 yr 
old children were observed in their homes on 5 separate 
occasions for 45 min. The behaviors of the target child 
and all family members who interacted with him were 
recorded with a behavioral coding system which permit- 
ted rapid sequential recording. Families were much more 
positive than negative in their responses to children, 
regardless of the child's preceding behavior. Parents were 
more positive in their response to any behavior than 
siblings. Mothers, fathers, and siblings all responded to 
deviant and nondeviant behavior at a rate close to their 
expected rates of response. Deviant child behavior was 
more frequently preceded by negative or neutral social 
behavior from parents and siblings, while nondeviant 
behavior was more often preceded by positive respond- 
ing. Results are discussed in relation to theories of social 
interaction and practices of child rearing. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


Aduit Development & Aging 


5053. Baltes, Paul B. & Schaie, K. Warner. (Pennsyl- 
vania State U., Coll. of Human Development, Div. of 
Individual & Family Studies) Aging and IQ: The myth of 
the twilight years. Psychology Today, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
1(10), 35-40.—In 1963, 301 28-78 yr old Ss completed 
the Primary Mental Abilities test and a behavioral 
rigidity test. Comparing these scores with those earned in 
1956 revealed that IQ does not necessarily decline with 
age. Performance on tasks that are similar to school 
experiences also did not decline with age. Visuo-motor 
flexibility did decline with age, however. It is suggested 
that IQ tests are biased against the aged since types of 
education and educational levels are different across 
different ages. Such differences result in older people 
appearing less intelligent than they actually are in cross- 
sectional research.—E. J. Posavac. 

5054. Barach, Alvan L. The Goethean culture of 
experience: Aging without abdication. Journal of the 
American Geriatrics Society, 1974(Mar), Vol. 22(3), 
121-125.—Suggests that Western literary works, as well 
as the new personal freedoms and humanism briefly 
exhibited by the young, may be used by the elderly to 
define a “culture of enhanced experience” in which 
Societal restraints on the aged are rejected. Passages from 
Goethe's Faust are used to illustrate this culture of 
experience. 

5055. Elias, Merrill F. & Kinsbourne, Marcel. (Syra- 
SC U., All-University Gerontology Center) Age and 
oft differences in the processing of verbal and 
ae stimuli. Journal of Gerontology, 1974(Mar), 
Së . 29(2), 162-171.—4 equal groups of male and female 
= 2 elderly (63-77 yrs) and 2 young (23-33 yt); 
ped 2 successive visual stimuli on the basis of 
wembership in binary sets. In 1 condition, the messages 
d Te verbal. In the other, the same messages Were 
€presented nonverbally. The older group of both sexes 
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was significantly slower than the younger, but age 
differences did not affect verbal and nonverbal process- 
ing in the same way for men and women: within each 
age group, men were about equally proficient at verbal 
and nonverbal matching, but young women were less 
proficient nonverbally than verbally, and elderly women 
exhibited this discrepancy in amplified form. Practice, 
stereotyped behavior, and/or genetic predisposition are 
discussed as possible explanations for the sex-related 
discrepancy in matching efficiency for verbal vs nonver- 
bal stimuli. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5056. Kostolansky, Rudolf. (Slovak Academy of 
Sciences, Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava) 
Factor analysis of physiological age, social variables 
and cognitive load in elderly women. Studia Psychologi- 
ca, 1973, Vol. 15(4), 328-334.—Tested the hypothesis 
that social factors play a more important role in behavior 
under conditions of perceptual-cognitive load than do 
indicators of physiological age. Ss were 24 69-91 yr old 
females in an institution for the elderly. Factor analysis 
was used to derive factors from the following variables: 
socioeconomic status, physiological age, perceptual-cog- 
nitive load, and CA. Results support the hypothesis, 
although numerous basic problems relating to load and 
methods for determining age indicate the results should 
be considered as preliminary. (Slovak & Russian 
summaries)—Journal abstract. 

5057. Lawton, M. Powell & Cohen, Jacob. (Philadel- 
phia Geriatric Center, Pa.) The generality of housing 
impact on the well-being of older people. Journal of 
Gerontology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 29(2), 194-204.—Investi- 
gated the effect of rehousing on the social and psycho- 
logical well-being of older people in a longitudinal 
comparison-group design. 574 applicants for senior 
housing and 324 elderly community residents were 
interviewed; 591 from both groups were interviewed 1 yr 
later. Change over time among the rehoused was 
compared to that among the comparison Ss by means of 
multiple regression analysis which controlled for original 
state of well-being, demographic characteristics, and 
initial state of health. The rehoused were significantly 
better off than the community residents on 5 factor- 
derived indices, poorer in functional health, and not 
different by 3 other indices. The size of the favorable 
effect was small but relatively stable. The general 
significance and limitations of research on this topic are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

5058. Muslin, Hyman L.; Levine, Susan P. & Levine, 
Harold. (U. Illinois, Abraham Lincoln School of Medi- 
cine) Partners in dying. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 131(3). 308-310.— Describes the clinical 
course toward death of 2 60-yr-old male patients who, 
with their physician, became “partners in dying. The 
emphasis is On the equilibrium that these patients 
established through an appreciation. of their special 
needs, including the object relationships required. It is 
proposed that the management of each dying patient 
requires a careful assessment of the specific object 
relationships that will promote equilibrium.—Journal 

stract. gt 
6 5059. Offir, Carole. Old people's revolt: “At 65, work 
becomes a four-letter word.” Psychology Today, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 7(10), 40.—Describes the American 
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Association of Retired Persons and the Gray Panthers in 
terms of their orientations and services to older people. 


CULTURAL INFLUENCES AND 
SOCIAL ISSUES 


5060. Canter, David. (U. Surrey, England) Empirical 
research in environmental psychology: A brief review. 
Bulletin of the British Psychological Society, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 27(94), 31-37.—Reviews research generated by the 
growth of interest in people and buildings and discusses 
development of appropriate research methods. The 
difficulty in presenting full-scale buildings as stimuli has 
been overcome by the use of mock-ups, slides, and scale 
models. Fruitful developments have also occurred as a 
result of field experiments. The perceptual aspect of the 
interaction between man and the environment he builds 
can be studied by asking Ss to make judgments about 
drawings via social psychology, specific physical dimen- 
sions, examination of underlying dimensions of verbal 
response to architectural stimuli, and study of perception 
of the large-scale environment. The relationships be- 
tween personality, the use of space, learning and building 
appraisals, and response to the physical environment are 
discussed. (89 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

5061. Cohen, Ronald J. (State U. New York, Albany) 
Loyalty or legality in obedience: Note on the Watergate 
proceedings. Psychological Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
33(3), 964.—Suggests that the Senate Watergate hearings 
provide an opportunity for psychologists to study the 
personal motivations and situational pressures of high- 
ranking government officials. The potential use of the 
hearings transcript as a source of data for theories of 
obedience, moral judgment, and posttransgression guilt 
is cited. 

5062. Harman, Willis W. (Stanford Research Inst., 
Center for the Study of Social Policy, Menlo Park, Calif.) 
Humanistic capitalism: Another alternative. Journal o; 
Humanistic Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 14(1), 5-32. 
—Proposes a humanistic alternative to the current 
American economic system which will change as a result 
of pressure from consumers, environmentalists, civil 
libertarians, and workers. Employment rates, regulation 
of technology and industry (and its impact), distribution 
of goods, are all discussed. The growth-and-consumption 
ethic would be replaced by an ecological ethic and a self- 
realization ethic, Corresponding changes in social and 
economic institutions will ensue. Evidence from public 
polls and developments in science and business is cited 
in support of the existence of new approaches in 
ng society Mis humanistic capitalism, major 
contemporary social problems co i i 
E RS 2 2 D uld find resolution. (15 

5063. Insel, Paul M. & Moos, Rudolf H. (S 

Social Ecology Lab.) Psychological pii es 
panding the scope of human ecology. American Psychol- 
ogist, 1974(Mar), Vol. 29(3), 179-188.—Distinguishes 
between ecology, human ecology, and social ecology, 
Studies of 8 specific environments and of scales for 
measuring each one have resulted in the concept of 3 
broad categories or dimensions: relationship dimensions, 
Personal development or goal orientation dimensions, 
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and systems maintenance and change dimensions. These 
dimensional categories, and their application to studies 
of the 8 environments, are described and discussed. The 
scales developed by other investigators for measuring 
environments are analyzed in terms of these categories 
and appear to be basically consistent with them. The 
importance of the study and assessment of environments 
lies in their effect on the functioning of the individual. 
Although it is difficult, if not impossible, to formulate 
criteria for the ideal environment which would satisfy 
everyone’s requirements, suggestions are made regarding 
the optimum methods of making environmental changes. 
(36 ref)—/. Davis. 

5064. Marriott, Cindy & Harshbarger, Dwight. (Gales- 
burg State Research Hosp., Psychology Service, Ill.) The 
hollow holiday: Christmas, a time of death in Appalachia. 
Omega: Journal of Death & Dying, 1973(Win), Vol. 
4(4), 259-266.—Examined the influence of Christmas 
and Easter on the occurrence of death. It was hypothes- 
ized that dying might be postponed until after these 2 
important events, resulting in a significantly increased 
frequency of death after these holidays. Obituaries in a 
newspaper covering a rural Appalachian region were 
read for 4 wks before and 4 wks after each holiday for 6 
alternate yrs beginning in 1960 and ending in 1970. 
Excluding infant and accidental deaths and suicides, 
there were 2,745 Ss for Christmas and 2,648 for Easter. 
Chi-square analyses were calculated for each week. 
Results indicate a significant peak 2 wks after Christmas 
(p « .05) The Easter data did not corroborate the 
hypothesis. (2/ p ref)—Journal abstract. 

5065. Nolan, J. Dennis. (Ohio State U.) Freedom and 
dignity: A “functional” analysis. American Psychologist, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 29(3), 157-160.—Several of Skinner's 
(1972) arguments for reliance on behavior control 
technology in the design of a culture are challenged. His 
arguments for altering the rate of cultural evolution are 
held to be invalid since they imply one or both the 
following assumptions, which are disputed. Either 
cultural evolution is necessarily moving in à desirable 
direction, or “our” particular culture must survive in 
order for man to survive. Skinner's argument for 
Pervasive reliance on behavior control technology is also 
Tejected. Regardless of whether science is ethically 
neutral, a particular technology at a particular stage of 
development cannot accomplish all end-states with equal ` 
efficiency. In the absence of an independent value 
system, behavior control technology is likely to specify 
end-states it can efficiently accomplish. Such end-states 


are not necessarily either ethically neutral or “good.” 
—Author abstract. 


Culture & Ethnology & Race Relations & Religion 


5066. Becker, Joerg. (Hesse Peace & Conflict Re- 
search Foundation, Frankfurt, W. Germany) Racism in 
children’s and young people’s literature in the Western 
world. Journal of Peace Research, 1973, No. 3, 295-303. 
—Suggests that, in most young people’s books, historical 
and social Processes are viewed from an individualistic 
Perspective, contributing to the idea that racial problems 
can be solved only on an individual level, This is usually 
Re ba appealing to pity or charity, thereby 

egrading blacks to mere objects. A review of children’s 
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literature suggests that the African is often associated 
with animal behavior and instinct, and both the African 
and Afro-American are rarely portrayed as autonomous, 
independent beings; initiative and activity are the 
domains of the Caucasians. The Afro-American is not 
allowed to display a value system of his own and appears 
as a person who has completely internalized the value 
system of Caucasian America. Along with several other 
media with racist elements (e.g., films, textbooks, and 
advertising), children's literature appears to legitimize 
subtle forms of neo-colonialism. A selected bibliography 
is included. (Russian summary)—Journal summary. 

5067. Berger, Linda; Leibly, Joanne & Meunier, 
Barbara. (U. Wisconsin, Whitewater) An attitude survey 
of college freshmen and seniors: Preference toward 
seven nationalities. Psychological Reports, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 33(3), 837-838.—Hypothesized that as the level of 
education increases, so does flexibility of attitude. 40 
male and 40 female college freshmen and 40 male and 40 
female college seniors were administered a questionnaire 
in which they rated 7 nationalities in order of preference 
for a roommate. Seniors were significantly more flexible 
in their attitudes than freshmen; females were more 
flexible than males, and the difference increased as 
educational level increased.—Journal abstract. 

5068. Brandt, Vincent S. Skiing cross-culturally. 
Current Anthropology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 15(1), 64-66. 
—Observed 12 members of a Japanese skiing club, 40-50 
Koreans, and about 35 Americans during a weekend at a 
Korean ski resort. The Japanese club members were 
highly organized, cohesive, and disciplined; skiers from 
Korea operated in small informal noisy groups and some 
of the Korean college students skied recklessly but 
showed spectacular improvement. The Americans, who 
seemed inexperienced in winter sports, tended to practice 
and ski individually or in couples. The differences in 
behavior continued during nonskiing hours. The Japa- 
nese club members were friendly but remained a 
cohesive group. Koreans who had arrived together 
continued to be identifiable as groups; status differences 
were marked, with the senior individual in any group 
Teceiving deference and preferred treatment. The Ameri- 
cans constituted one large informal group, with no status 
differences and no division except a general separation 
in adults and college students. These observations 
Suggest that despite cultural convergence in industrial- 
ized societies, differences in basic human associations 
persist—J. Davis. 

5069. Cohen, Sidney. The return to the primary 
Process. Psychosomatics, 1973(Jan), Vol. 141), 9-11. 
—Describes the “Now” phenomena in society evidenced 
by the antirationalization and the antiscientific move- 
Ment. Established social systems are unable to respond 
to this, and, similar to what happened in the “drug” 
culture, there is a regression to primitive cultures and 
Instincts. It would appear that whatever historical 
Perspective was acquired has been lost.—A. S. Kulkarni. 
o 5070. David, Kenneth H. (Honolulu City & County 

ffice of Social Resources, Hawaii) Intercultural adjust- 
ment, cross-cultural training, and reinforcement theory. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 19T3(Spr). 
Vol. 3, 45-46. 
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_ 5071. David, Kenneth H. (Office of Social Resources, 
City & County of Honolulu, Hawaii) Cross-cultural uses 
of the Porteus Maze. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 92(1), 11-18.—Considers that the Por- 
teus Maze Test (PMT), which has been used as a cross- 
cultural test for more than 50 yrs, may be of use to the 
cross-cultural researcher or practitioner because it is a 
performance test, has high intrinsic interest for most 
persons from various cultural groups, has simple instruc- 
tions, is easy to administer, and has ease and objectivity 
of scoring. Variables that may have confounded the 
results of the cross-cultural studies of the PMT consist of 
background factors, prior learning, inherited factors, 
physiological factors, and sampling problems. Other 
difficulties of equating cultural groups are discussed. It is 
suggested that the future use of the PMT be in 
conjunction with various environmental variables and 
measures of performance. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5072. El-Shamy, Hasan M. & Jonas, Doris F. On 
Darwinian psychological anthropology. Current 
Anthropology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 15(1), 90-92. 

5073. Ellens, J. Harold. (University Hills Church, 
Farmington, Mich.) Psychological dynamics in Christian 
worship: A beginning inquiry. Journal of Psychology & 
Theology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 10-19.—Suggests that 
worship is essentially a horizontal relationship between 
the persons involved, not a vertical relationship between 
the worshiper and God, and that the purpose of worship 
is the achievement of emotional stability and relief from 
destructive anxiety by celebrating God's grace. The 
qualities of genuine worship and liturgical leadership are 
discussed. 

5074. Fulcher, Dianne & Perry, David G. (U. Queens- 
land, St. Lucia, Australia) Cooperation and competition 
in interethnic evaluation in preschool children. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 795-800.—Admin- 
istered a picture pretest of attraction toward black 
Aboriginal children to 46 4-6 yr old white middle-class 
Australian children. Ss classified as high, medium, or low 
in prejudice either cooperated or competed with a black 
“picture playmate” (or were assigned to a control group). 
Results from a posttest of attraction indicate that Ss who 
cooperated with their black partners significantly de- 
creased their prejudice. There were no differences 
attributable to levels of initial attitude.—Journal abstract. 

5075. Ghei, Som N. (U. Wisconsin, Oshkosh) Female 
personality patterns in two cultures. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 759-162.—Administered 
the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule to 102 
American and 110 Indian female undergraduates. 
Significant differences were found between the groups 
on 29 personality statements. More American Ss m 
dorsed statements denoting heterosexuality and social 
Indian Ss who endorsed more items 


concerned with achievement motivation, Both groups 


ibi d a need for emotional support. 
e xu d cultural backgrounds are 


discussed.—Journal abstract. 


i f Gradu- 

6. Gittler, Joseph B. (Y: eshiva U., Ferkau! 
peer ‘of Humanities & Social Sciences) Jews as an 
ethnic minority in the United States. International 
Gi Tensions, : 
Ce GE and the exclusion of Jews as an 
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outgroup as a function of ethnocentrism on the part of 
the dominant group and in terms of the symbolic 
interaction system of overt affiliation, covert identifica- 
tion, and societal identification. The history of anti- 
Semitism in the US from the colonial period to the 
present and the change in stereotypes of Jewishness are 
reviewed. Jewish reactions to prejudice and discrimina- 
tion are outlined in terms of 8 factors: (a) feelings of 
anger and pain, (b) avoidance and withdrawal, (c) 
hypersensitivity, (d) self-hatred, (e) self-isolation, (f) 
assimilation, (g) cultural pluralism, and (h) militancy and 
protest. (29 ref) —M. K. Phifer. 
5077. Gray, David B. & Revelle, William. (Westmin- 
ster Coll, New Wilmington, Pa.) A multidimensional 
religious attitude inventory related to multiple meas- 
ures of race. Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 92(1), 153-154.—Developed 4 religious subscales 
through the use of cluster analysis. The Ist 2 scales are 
new to the literature and were labeled Priestly and 
Prophetic, corresponding to Old Testament traditions. 
The other 2 scales resemble extant ones in the literature 
and were labeled Humanistic and Extrinsic. The 4 
subscales and the Multifactor Racial Attitude Inventory 
were given to 125 college students. It was found that 
Priestly, Prophetic, and Humanistic beliefs reflected 
broad differences on the liberalism-conservatism contin- 
uum, but all 3 types of beliefs were held in an 
internalized or intrinsic manner. Only the Extrinsic belief 
cluster related significantly to negative racial prejudice. 
—Author abstract. 

5078. Jüger-Werth, Hans U. Oskar Pfister and the 
beginning of religious socialism. Journal. of Religion & 
Health, 1974(Jan), Vol. 13(1), 57-61.—Discusses O. 
Pfister's anthropological views on social development as 
a "fight for the dignity of man." It is maintained that 
moral feelings are dependent on the outward social 
conditions. Psychological connections between Puritan- 
ism and capitalism are discussed. It is suggested that the 
Calvinistic-Puritan views of God are phobic-hysterical, 
perceiving God as a crushing father figure. Some 


religious individuals do not succeed in their turning *to 


the One above" and develop feelings of anxiety (neuro- 


Sis) and feelings of worthlessness, The outcome frequent- 
ly isa compulsive, religious person who finds some sense 
of security in ritualistic behaviors, the ambition to 
dominate others, and the substitution of money (tithes) 
for love. Resolution of the complex may be attained by 
rignt DR that personal problem, understanding of 
ood experiences, i it 
EN SE gend and the evaluation of psychologi- 
5079. Knoke, David. (Indiana U, Religious i - 
ment and political behavior: A EE 
white Americans, 1962-1968. Sociological Quarterl, 
1974(Win), Vol. 15(1), 51-65. e 


—Analysis of whi 

dents in 5 national surveys covering 16 Y ER that 
church attendance was significantly related to par 

identification and presidential vote in all but 1 insi 
Application of L. A. Goodman's log-linear analysis of 
contingency tables showed that higher rates of church 
attendance were related to non-Democratic preferences 
among Protestants and Democratic preferences amon; 

Catholics. In several years, the relationship depended as 
well upon region of residence. The effects, particularly 
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on the vote, seem to be changing systematically over time 
as the South becomes politically similar to the non- 
South. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5080. Lombillo, Jose R. (Collier County Mental 
Health Clinic, Naples, Fla.) The soldier saint . . . . a 
psychological analysis of the conversion of Ignatius of 
Loyola. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1973, Vol. 47(3), 386-418. 
— Recounts the early history of St. Ignatius, founder of 
the Jesuit Order and leader of the “Counter-Reforma- 
tion," with particular reference to his conversion experi- 
ence while convalescing from a battle wound. Psychoa- 
nalytic interpretation is applied to these events. Religious 
conversion is seen as analogous to the process of 
"working through" in psychotherapy, since both process- 
es involve a change in psychic structure. The change is 
considered permanent in "true" conversions; "pseudo" 
conversions involve only a climactic release of affect. 
The meaning of altered states of consciousness in the 
conversion experience is given detailed consideration. 
(33 ref)—1. Davis. 

5081. Massey, Robert F. (City U. New York, 
Graduate Div.) Meta-subjectivity: A model for interra- 
cial understanding. International Journal of Group 
Tensions, 1972, Vol. 2(4), 71-85.—Defines meta-subjec- 
tivity in terms of a social system that allows for 
communication and interaction on the basis of individu- 
al uniqueness and the integrity of the groups within it. 
The isolated status of the Negro man in America and its 
effect on the Negro personality is considered, It is 
Suggested that isolation has resulted in denial of 
individual uniqueness and relegation to an inferior 
position relative to other groups, as well as denigration of 
the African culture and denial of access to economic and 
political resources. (33 ref) —M. K. Phifer. 

5082. Pinderhughes, Charles A. (Boston U., Medical 
School) Ego development and cultural differences. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 131(2), 
171-175.—Considers that analogs of aggressive-differen- 
tiating and affectionate-affiliating behavior exist in 
human systems at all levels of organization—from cells 
to supranational organizations. Hypotheses about ego 
Tesponses to cultural change and cultural differences, ego 
development and culture, and the possibility of shared 
psychic content stemming from universal experiences are 
presented. The existence of 2 opposing psychic tenden- 
cies (e.g. differentiation and affiliation) in the same 
Organism, whether an individual or a culture, may 
originate from biological sources, although they may be 
reinforced by cultural variables. The case of a renal 
transplant patient is presented to illustrate this idea. The 
Possibility of cultural Programing (i.e. the universal 
effects of the somatic apparatus on the psychic and 


Sociocultural systems) is di i 
vem y: S) is discussed. (24 ref)—Journai 


of Social Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 92(1), 149-150. 

Bnitive structure of self-esteem among 
| undergraduates on a number of variables 
reevant to self-concept and the evaluation of ethnic 
Broups, using the semantic differential technique. The 
concepts of “blacks,” “me,” and “white Protestants” 
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were evaluated across 22 bipolar adjectives. Results 
indicate that (a) Ss evaluated “blacks” more positively 
than they evaluated “white Protestants”; and (b) there 
was a positive relationship between the evaluation of 
“me” and the average discrepancy scores between 
“blacks” and “white Protestants."—4A uthor abstract. 

5084. Ray, John J.; Wienke, Richard E. & Templin, 
Ralph T. (U. New South Wales, School of Sociology, 
Kensington, Australia) A symposium on sources of 
intelligence: Three views. Journal of Human Relations, 
1972, Vol. 20(1-2), 71-85.—Discusses the assessment of 
intelligence of groups that differ racially. It is suggested 
that a possible explanation for such differences lies in the 
fact that different racial groups develop different areas 
of excellence according to the specific demands of their 
characteristic environment. It may be that the genetic 
hypothesis concerning the source of intelligence is 
inappropriate and that not enough is known to make 
such judgments. Also, E. L. Thorndike’s view of IQs as 
having 2 dimensions—native intelligence and environ- 
mental influences—is also considered. (19 ref)—R. S. 
Albin. 

5085. Reuning, H. & Wortley, Wendy. Psychological 
studies of the Bushmen. Psychologia Africana, 1973, 
Mono. Suppl. 7, 113 p.— Presents results of perceptual, 
intellectual, sensorimotor, and interest assessments of 
several groups of African Bushmen. Methodological 
considerations in this type of field work are discussed, 
detailed data on cognitive, emotional, and psychomotor 
development are presented, and implications of the 
findings for cultural and cross-cultural research are 
discussed. (5 p ref) 

5086. Shulman, Arthur D. (Washington U.) Explorato- 
ry literary analysis of interracial behaviors. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 92(1), 127-132.—Lit- 
erary analysis of 20 black biographies written by white 
and black authors during the 1960's revealed 6 major 
dimensions which describe interactions between adult 
black and white, male and female Americans. An 
attempt to order Race X Sex dyadic interactions on 
these dimensions is reported. Analyses suggest that much 
more is going on in interracial relationships than can be 
captured by the 2 dimensions of dominance and 
affiliation employed in most interracial behavior studies. 
(15 ref) —Author abstract. 

5087. Stettner, John W. (McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, Ill.) Panel discussion at the Oskar 
Pfister Centennial Symposium. Journal of Religion & 
Health, 1974(Yan), Vol. 13(1), 62-64.— Discusses O 
Pfister’s application of psychoanalytic methods to work 
With and education of children, particularly the religious 
training of children. It is noted that Pfister remained 
loyal to Freud following the Freud-Jung split, and 
assisted in setting up 2 psychoanalytic societies in 
Switzerland relative to the split. Memorial reviews of 
Some persons who knew Pfister personally are included. 
—F. A. Hardt. 
wl. Wall, Ernest A. The kerygma's psychology and 

uman distress. Journal of Psychology & Theology, 
1973(0c, Vol. 1(4), 48-56— Considers that, in the 
Solutions offered for contemporary social problems, the 
teachings of the Gospel are usually regarded as irrele- 
vant, an opinion held not only by nonbelievers but also 
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by Christians. The psychological elements believed to be 
the source of many of these social conflicts are described. 
The ability of the Gospel to provide therapeutic support 
is discussed; it may be used to (a) restore spiritual 
equilibrium; (b) eliminate doubt, fear, and guilt; (c) 
reactivate inner forces; and (d) motivate one toward self- 
actualization. (15 ref}—L. Gorsey. 

5089. Wylie, Floyd M. (Highland Park Mental Health 
Center, | Mich.) Community psychology: Relevance for 
minorities. American Psychological Association Division of 
Community Psychology Newsletter, 1973(Jul), Vol. 6(3), 
3-4.—Criticizes many community psychologists for the 
paternalism, superficiality, and ethnocentrism of their 
approach to minority groups. Although lip service may 
be paid to involvement, this seldom means actual contact 
with the realities of ghetto life. Some positive develop- 
ments are taking place, including increased demands by 
more sophisticated minority groups for community 
sanction, control, and participation in research. It is 
stressed that the white psychological community has not 
seriously confronted its own covert racism, and this self- 
deception must end.—7. Davis. 

5090. Zak, Itai. (Tel Aviv U., Israel) Dimensions of 
Jewish-American identity. Psychological — Reports, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 891-900.—Administered the 
Jewish-American Identity Scale to 1,006 Jewish-Ameri- 
can undergraduates. Factor analysis of test scores 
indicated that most of the common factor variance was 
contained in 2 orthogonal factors. Items dealin; with 
American identity and those dealing with Jewish identity 
had medium to high loadings on the 2 factors. Findings 
support the hypothesis of the duality and the orthogonal- 
ity of dimensions of Jewish and American identity and 
cast doubt on the notion that Jewish-American identity 
forms a bipolar continuum. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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5091. Abeles, Ronald P. (Harvard U.) Relative 
deprivation, rising expectations, and black militancy. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), 
Vol. 3, 81-82. 

5092. Abramowitz, Stephen I. & Abramowitz, Christine 
V. (Vanderbilt U., Interuniversity Psychological | & 
Counseling Center) A tale of serendipity: Political 
ideology, sex role prescriptions, and students’ psycho- 
logical adjustment. Developmental Psychology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 10(2), 299.—Attempted to determine 
whether ideologically extreme women and ideologically 
moderate men would consider themselves more trait 
anxious and emotionally unstable than comparable Ss 
whose political attitudes were more appropriate to 
conventional sex roles. 85 female and 81 male under- 

aduates, divided into extremists and moderates accord- 
ing to their position on à current version of the Politico- 
Economic Conservatism Scale, were scored on the 
Spielberger State-Trait Anxiety Inventory and "e 
Emotional Stability subscale of the Gordon Personal 
Profile. Women saw themselves as slightly less emotion- 
ally stable than did men. Women of more extreme 

olitical views, either left or right, felt less psychological- 


ly adequate than their male contemporaries. Possible 
reasons for this difference are discussed. Results indicate 
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that different sex role prescriptions still pervade our 
culture and exact their psychological toll.—7. Davis. 
5093. Ammon, Günter. (Research Inst. for Dynamic 
Psychiatry & Group Dynamics, Berlin, W. Germany) 
[Psychiatry and society.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Klinische 
Psychologie und Psychotherapie, 1973, Vol. 21(3), 
243-250.—Compares the attitude of industrial society 
towards mental disease and the mentally sick to that of 
pre-industrial society. In pre-industrial society the 
mentally sick were better integrated into social groups by 
the assignment of specific social roles, while. in the 
present industrial society they are completely isolated 
and excluded from the mainstream of public life. It is 
contended that the development of mental disorders in 
individuals is closely connected to the pathology of the 
groups to which they belong. Their disorders are an 
indicator and a reflection of the identity problems and 
troubles of their groups and of society as a whole. 
(English summary) (16 ref)—T. Fisher. 

5094. Barber, Cyril J. (Rosemead Graduate School of 
Psychology, Calif.) Abortion: A survey of attitudes and 
research materials. Journal of Psychology & Theology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 66—76.— Presents data on various 
attitudes held by religious organizations and denomina- 
tions and current writers toward abortion. Recommen- 
dations for further discussion and research of relevant 
issues are presented. 

5095. Belsasso, Guido. (National Inst. of Neurology, 
Outpatient Services, Mexico City, Mexico) Some general 
observations on the drug problem in Mexico. Foreign 
Psychiatry, 1973(Fal), Vol. 2(3), 36-41.—Notes the rapid 
growth in the use of marihuana, tranquilizers, and 
amphetamines in Mexico since 1968, as well as a rise in 
black market dealing in LSD and psilocybin. Among the 

factors cited in this growth are (a) the rise in population 
due to lowered mortality rates and better social and 
economic conditions; and (b) the influence of instanta- 
neous world communication, especially via TV. The 
oc " ee dica and clinical studies on the 
s of alcohol and drugs i i E 
EE igs'in the Mexican population is 

5096. Bossé, Raymond & Rose, Charles L. i 
Coll.) Age and interpersonal factors in rne SC 
tion. Journal of Health & Social Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
14(4), 381-387.—Investigated the effect of age and an 
Interpersonal factor (motivation provided by interaction 
with emotionally significant others) on giving up smok- 
ing. Data were obtained from 2,435 current and 929 
former smokers in a 1966 national probability sample. 
Results indicate that there were significantly more 


quitters among older than younger people. There were 


more quitters among those who knew someone 
health was affected by Med 


: smoking than in th 

population. These findings set across Se 
although the effect was somewhat greater for Ss over 65 
yrs old. The effect of the interpersonal factor appeared 
oe in the older than in the younger groups, 
although it was significant for all S 
os ig) groups. (44 ref)—L. 

5097. Bryen, Diane N. & Bartel, Nettie R. (Temple U 

The disadvantaged as a social and professional Oe. 
nomenon. Journal of School Psychology, 1973(W: in), Vol. 
11(4), 387-401.— Considers that being culturally disad- 
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vantaged is a social condition created, managed, and 
maintained by social and professional institutions. When 
institutions sustain societal norms by designating certain 
attributes as desirable, large segments of the population 
are relegated to deviant status if they do not possess 
these attributes (e.g., the culturally disadvantaged). This 
process results not only in differential perceptions and 
role expectations, but also influences the self-concepts, 
academic success, and career opportunities of the 
disadvantaged. The process by which deviance may 
further be transformed into incompetence is discussed. 
Formally sanctioned methods of handling deviance (e.g., 
compensatory education, ability grouping, and special 
class placement) are practices which maintain ti.e role of 
the culturally disadvantaged as deviant and incompetent. 
(2 p ref)—Journal abstract. 

5098. Bynum, Jack. (Oklahoma State U.) Social 

status and rites of passage: The social context of death. 
Omega: Journal of Death & Dying, 1973(Win), Vol. 4(4), 
323-332.—Tested the hypothesis that the higher a 
person’s social status in his group or community, the 
more his funeral ritual proliferates and expands. The 
independent variable of social status is defined as an 
individual’s prestige ranking in a social group relative to 
the positions of others in the group. The dependent 
variable of rites of passage is defined as those public 
ceremonies and activities that function to ease and 
expedite the transition of an individual from one social 
field or status to another, Observations were made and 
tabulated on 30 funerals held during 4 wks in a 
community of 20,000 population. Intercorrelation analy- 
sis of the data strongly supported the hypothesis. 
—Journal abstract. 
+ 5099. Carter, Donald E. (State University Coll. New 
York, Buffalo) The measurement of social status: An 
overview of theory and scales. Child Study Journal, 1973, 
Mono. 1-3, 23-42.—Considers that social class as a 
constant has often been misused and much that has been 
written about this phenomenon lacks operational defini- 
tions for various uses of the term. An overview of social 
class theory and measurement is presented. Theories of 
Stratification by status, socioeconomic rank, and prestige 
are discussed. It is concluded that (a) multidimensional 
scaling is the most Promising method of measurement 
for the concept of social class; and (b) when social class 
is used as a variable, the specific aspect of social class 
being studied should be operationalized, measured, and 
labeled as such, rather than using the broad term “social 
class” for a more specific phenomenon (e.g., occupation- 
al prestige). (55 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5100. Chase, Irving H. (National Assn. for Mental 
Health, Arlington, Va.) An affair to remember: Lessons 
learned from last year's Eagleton episode are sorted 
out. MH, 1973(Sum) Vol. 57(3), 8-11.— Discusses 
Various aspects of the T. Eagleton affair with reference to 
Public attitudes toward mental illness in general an 
MER EE es treatment in particular. Negative 
SES Miho are noted, including a more 
mp Rs de mental health treatment and a 
Mer e S seek psychiatric help when needed. It 

b t however, that surveys of public attitudes 
S se mental illness. reveal a direct positive correlation 
etween understanding of mental illness and a higher 
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level of education. This is reason for encouragement 
although a significant percentage of the public remains 
uninformed or prejudiced, It is felt many questions and 
misconceptions remain to be dealt with in public 
education efforts—A. Farrell. 
5101. Chesler, Phyllis & Richmond Coll., City U. New 
York. A word about mental health and women. MH, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 57(3), 5-7.—Suggests that a double 
standard exists in the mental health field. While in this 
civilization many are considered crazy, women are 
considered crazier. The traits associated with masculini- 
ty—independence, assertiveness, aggression—are seen as 
pathological in women. It is further charged that state 
hospitals are concentration camps for the poor, the old, 
and the racial minorities, most of whom are women.—A. 
Farrell. 
5102. Daily, Edwin F.; Nicholas, Nick; Nelson, Frieda 
& Pakter, Jean. (New York City Dept. of Health, N.Y.) 
Repeat abortions in New York City: 1970-1972. Family 
Planning Perspectives, 1973(Spr), Vol. 5(2), 89-93.— Pres- 
ents statistics of repeat abortions (2,812 over a 2-yr 
period) between July 1, 1970 and June 30, 1972. This 
number constitutes 2.5% of the total number of resident 
abortions. The proportion of all abortions which were 
repeats is similar for each ethnic group over the 2-yr 
period. Repeat abortions were highest for 20-29 yr old 
women than for any other age group. Almost all abortion 
patients agreed to begin contraception while they were 
still in the hospital, but a substantial number did not 
return for their routine postabortal examination. Inter- 
views were also obtained from women at 12 of the 14 
New York City municipal hospitals which perform 
abortions. Comparisons between this sample and the 
repeat sample are discussed.—R. S. Albin. 
5103. Dalmat, Ethel D. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Div. of Special Mental Health Programs, 
Rockville; Md.) Pioneering in child advocacy: Tri- 
agency collaboration of the Department of Health, 
Education & Welfare: BEH, NIMH, SRS. Journal of 
Clinical Child Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 3(1), 10-12. 
—Reviews the pioneering effort at cooperative funding 
among government agencies in the child advocacy area. 
The findings of the 3 yrs of operation of the initial 6 
projects are discussed. 
5104. David, Kenneth H. & King, William L. (Honolu- 
lu City & County Office of Social Resources, Hawaii) 
Review and analysis of problems of recent immigrants 
in Hawaii. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 46. 
à 5105. Driedger, Leo. (U. Manitoba, Winnipeg, Cana- 

a) Doctrinal belief: A major factor in the differential 
Perception of social issues. Sociological Quarterly, 
1974(Win), Vol. 15(1), 66-80.—Posits an association 
between doctrinal beliefs and positions on social issues. 
Ges from 130 leading ministers in an industrial city 
emonstrate that doctrinal orthodoxy had an independ- 
ent effect on positions taken on issues related to social 
ck personal morality, use of power by the elite, civil 
8 erties, minority rights, and welfare support. Absolutist 
S with a doctrinally conservative other-worldly focus 
Were reluctant to change society: they supported social 
mio personal morality, and considerable use of force 
y the power elite. Evolutionist, this-worldly clergymen 
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who were more doctrinally liberal were open to change 
and focused more on issues such as civil liberty, minority 
rights, and welfare support. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5106. Gil, David G. (Brandeis U., Florence Heller 
Graduate School for Advanced Studies in Social Wel- 
fare) Practice in the human services as a political act. 
Journal of Clinical Child Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 
3(1), 15-20.—Reconceptualizes professional roles in the 
human services as potentially powerful means of political 
strategy to eliminate inequalities. Professional interven- 
tion should attack the roots rather than the symptoms of 
social problems. The universal key processes and 
functions of social policies are identified. 

5107. Gootnick, Andrew T. (U. Arizona) Locus of 
control and political participation of college students: A 
comparison of unidimensional and multidimensional 
approaches. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 4X1), 54-58.—Compared 2 research 
instruments concerned with the "locus of control" 
variable—Rotter's Internal-External Control (I-E) Scale 
and Coan's Personal Opinion Survey—to see how each 
could predict political participation of newly enfran- 
chised college freshmen (N = 102) in a presidential 
election year. The Personal Opinion Survey yielded 
significant correlations (p < .001) between its measure 
of locus of control and registration to vote, while the LE 
scale did not predict this relationship in à statistically 
significant way p > .05). Discussion of the different 
theoretical approaches of the scales includes (a) an 
evaluation in light of the present data of the arguments 
against the usefulness of the I-E scale; and (b) the need 
for a change in research orientation to a multidimension- 
al approach, which the Personal Opinion Survey utilizes. 
(20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5108. Gregory, Robert J. (Duke U., Medical Center, 
Behavioral Neuropharmacology Section) Human ecolo- 
gy and the drug scene. Drug Forum, 1974(Win), Vol. 
3(2), 193-198.—Considers that contemporary social 
problems (e.g., the Vietnam war, technological change, 
and the unequal distribution of wealth and power) lie at 
the heart of the drug culture. Reductionist solutions to 
drug abuse—methadone maintenance, prison, or psy- 
chotherapy—do not approach the causes of drug 
problems, often fail to provide rational solutions to 
individual situations, and do not prevent further drug 
abuse. A social systems approach to the nature of the 
drug culture and American society which considers 
national changes in values, orientations, and beliefs, is 
viewed as a more comprehensive method of determining 
the causes and cures of drug use.—L. Gorsey. 

5109. Hanson, David J. (State University Coll. New 
York, Potsdam) ‘Attitudes, norms, and drinking behav- 
ior: A bibliography. Catalog of Selected Documents in 

chology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 123. 
it Vui iie) William & Forman, Mare A. 
(Temple U., Health Sciences Center) Service and vanen: 
Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 36(3), 311-324.—Notes o e 
current change from a production to a service orienta- 
tion in Western society and suggests the ud fora 

ing of values to fit such a service society. 
boum Holman, Robert. (U. Glasgow, Scotland) Pover- 
ty: Consensus and alternatives. British Journal of Social 
Work, 1973(Win), Vol. 3(4), 431-446.—Examines the 
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published views of 2 leading English politicians on the 
issues of poverty and social deprivation. The similarity of 
their positions and implied models of poverty is 
discussed to demonstrate that no alternative policies are 
seriously being proposed within the English political 
party system. An alternative model of poverty and 
proposals for changes in social policies are presented. 
5112. Horn, Klaus.(Sigmund Freud Inst., Frankfurt/- 
Main, W. Germany) Approaches to social psychology 
relevant to peace research as developed in the FRG. 
Journal of Peace Research, 1973, No. 3, 305-315.—Dis- 
cusses aspects of social-psychological research in the 
Federal Republic of Germany (FRG) and how it is 
affected by various social movements. Traditional 
German educational theory advanced by the educated 
bourgeoisie is viewed as an obstacle to the development 
of the social sciences, particularly in the areas of political 
socialization and participation. The roles of the student 
movement in encouraging political solidarity and as a 
mediating structure between individuals, mass organiza- 
tions, and the state are considered. A theoretical 
discussion of aggression research is presented, and the 
importance of developing multidimensional models 
which deal with the "natural" elements of man in an 
historical framework is emphasized. Problems in adopt- 
ing a nomothetic psychology and theoretical develop- 
ments in psychoanalytic social psychology (a conceptual 
framework most suited to peace research) are discussed. 
(Russian summary)—Journal summary. 

5113. Horton, Margaret M. (Lindenwood Coll.) 
Liberated women—liberated children. In G. J. Williams 
& S. Gordon (Eds.), Clinical child psychology: Current 
practices and future perspectives. New York, N.Y.: 
Behavioral Publications, 1974. xiv, 545 p.—Briefly 
reviews the evolution of the current status of women as 
indispensable but low-status individuals, and considers 
the effects of changes in their status on children and 
childrearing customs. Several demands of women (e.g. 
equal pay for equal work and the elimination of sex-role 
stereotypes) are identified, and it is concluded that the 
liberation of women would guarantee that each child 
would be free to attain his potential and not be 
constricted by artificial and inappropriate expectations. 

5114. Jerome, Judson. Families of Eden: Communes 
and the new anarchism. New York, N.Y.: Seabury, 
1974, xiii, 271 p. $7.95.—Presents an account of the 
author's observations and a summary of the research on 
communal life-styles in the US. The philosophical basis, 
economics, social structure, and goals of communal 
SE e discussed. E development of the new 

archism as a D i H 
considered. NS LLL 

5115. Kahn, Malcolm & Holroyd. 
Miami) Comparability of drug abuse imma 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3) 699-702. 
—Rated drug histories of 144 undergraduates on 5 
different scales of degree of drug use. The scales were 
taken from the College Behavior Questionnaire and were 
based on frequency of marihuana use, life-style, nature 
of marihuana use, number of drugs used, types of drugs 
used, and overall involvement with drugs. While signifi. 
cant intercorrelations were obtained, the most consistent 
Scales were those that assessed life-style, history, and 
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overall involvement rather than simply drug type or 
single drug frequency. It is concluded that many 
individual Ss would be misclassified in regard to position 
toward drug use by ratings based only on drug type or 
frequency.—Journal abstract. 

> 5116. Karvel, Judy M. & Grosz, Richard D. (U, 
Colorado) Counterculture businessmen: A study of 
values. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
21(1), 81-83.—Compared the values of 15 long-haired, 
blue-jeaned businessmen with those of 15 business 
students who fit the more traditional image of the 
businessman. Results from the Study of Values test 
reveal that the groups differed significantly on Economic 
and Aesthetic Value scales. The blue-jeaned Ss indicated 
a stronger value placed on aesthetics and weaker value 
on economics, while the traditional business Ss demon- 
strated values in the opposite direction.—Journal 
abstract. 

5117. Larsen, Knud S. (Oregon State U.) Drug 
attitudes and behavior among Oregon students. Catalog 
of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 
111-112. 

5118. Larsen, Knud S. (Oregon State U.) Social 
priorities of the state legislature and special interest 
groups in Oregon. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 73-74. 

5119. Lester, David. (Richard Stockton State Coll.) 
Mortality rates and aggression management. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 865-866.—Replicated 
P. B. Field’s (see PA, Vol 38:6357) study which showed 
that mortality from certain causes of death was ecologi- 
cally correlated with measures of aggression manage- 
ment obtained from suicide and homicide rates. 

5120. Loo, Pierre, et al. [Euthanasia: A case history.] 
(Fren) Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
2(4), 465-488.— Discusses the concept of euthanasia, the 
"good death," tracing its history from antiquity to the 
present. A detailed case history is presented to illustrate 
the complex forces at work within the euthanasist. The 
act is rarely an impulsive one related to acting-out 
behavior, but is Something far more complicated in 
which the suffering of others is transformed into guilt 
and an impulsion to control an otherwise insupportable 
affect. —H. E. King. 

5121. Malhotra, M. K. (Wuppertal Public Schools, W. 
Germany) [Canabis experiences of Wuppertal pupils.] 
(Germ) Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 33(4), 349-354. 
—Requested 705 schoolchildren to give information 
about their drug experience using a standardized 
questionnaire. 46 Ss reported use of cannabis. Informa- 
tion Concerning Ist cannabis experience, cannabis 
experience after Tepeated use, behavior after taking 
cannabis, changes in mood and personality due tO 
cannabis use, and the effect of cannabis use on sexuality, 
showed extreme individual variations (e.g. extremely 
Positive and negative experiences). Results show that 
SE Ee and extremely varying effects of cannabis can 

€ observed in a small homogeneous group of Ss. In 
general, the cannabis effects were similar to those 
experienced by the young people in Berlin. However: 
nd differences were observed: the “strong feeling of 
unger” and “thirst” which were reported by Berlin Ss as 
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typical cannabis effects were absent in this sample. 
—English abstract. 

5122. Manaster, Guy J. & King, Marc. (U. Texas) 
Early recollections of male homosexuals. Journal of 
Individual Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 29(1), 26-33. 
— Studied the relationship, among homosexuals, between 
early recollections and important characteristics of their 
lives. The early recollections of 5 homosexual patients 
are reported and an attempt is made to relate these to 
theory and research on homosexuality. These cases have 
in common the fact that in at least one early recollection 
of each there was a woman who hurt or was angry with 
the S, or toward whom the S showed a critical attitude. 
The homosexual life-style is expressed in early recollec- 
tions through the characteristic of interposing a distance 
between one-self and the other sex. It remains to be 
shown whether this applies also to well-adjusted homo- 
sexuals not involved in psychotherapy. (26 ref)—R. S. 
Albin. 

5123. Marcus, Jay B. Transcendental meditation: A 
new method of reducing drug abuse. Drug Forum, 
1974(Win), Vol. 3(2), 113-136.— Discusses the effective- 
ness of transcendental meditation in preventing drug 
abuse. Data on the physiological and psychological 
effects of meditation and the effects of meditation on 
drug use are presented. The potential use of transcenden- 
tal meditation in treating drug abuse and in maintaining 
drug-free states is considered. It is concluded that 
transcendental meditation is a simple, natural technique 
which produces a state of deep rest and neurological 
alertness, resulting in a release of anxiety and tension. 
Because such release is often the goal of drug use, 
meditation may be an effective means of reducing drug 
abuse or preventing readdiction. (15 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

5124. Matovu, H. L. (Makerere U., Medical School, 
Kampala, Uganda) Changing community attitudes 
towards epilepsy in Uganda. Social Science & Medicine, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 47-50.—Compared the efficacy of 2 
methods of changing community attitudes towards 
epilepsy in a Uganda community. Ss were 154 heads of 
households in 2 villages, with a control group of 66in a 
3rd village. Results from pre- and posttest questionnaires 
showed that both methods, lecture discussion and 
written materials, produced marked improvement in 
people’s ideas about epilepsy. The lecture-discussion 
method was only slightly more effective than written 
materials for both Ss with and without schooling, 
indicating that even in areas where literacy rates are low, 
written materials can be used with some success. 
Although most attitudes were influenced in the right 
direction by these efforts, some traditional beliefs 
Temained unchanged by either method.—Journal 
abstract. 

5125. Mausner, Bernard. (Beaver Coll.) Attitudes and 
behavior: A study of cigarette smoking in an adult 
Population. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 49. : 

5126. May, Eugene P. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Counseling Psychology Section, Cleveland, O.) 
Counselors', psychologists', and homosexuals' philoso- 
Phies of human nature and attitudes toward homosexu- 
al behavior. Homosexual Counseling Journal, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 1(1), 35 p.—Administered the Philosophies of 
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Human Nature Scale and a survey of attitudes toward 
deviance (homosexuality) to 21 male counselor trainees, 
79 male psychologists, and 125 male homosexuals. 
Counselors were significantly stronger than psychologists 
and homosexuals in the belief that people control their 
own outcomes (Strength of Will). Homosexuals held a 
significantly stronger belief than counselors and psychol- 
ogists that people are different from each other in 
personality and that a person can change (Variability) 
and were significantly stronger than psychologists in the 
belief that human nature is characterized by multiplexi- 
ty. On attitudes and beliefs about homosexuals, homo- 
sexuals were significantly more positive and less prone to 
stereotype than were either counselors or psychologists. 
Other comparisons revealed nonsignificant differences, 
suggesting that beliefs about substantive characteristics 
of human nature are not accounted for by age, 
theoretical orientation and amount of counselor or 
therapist training, years of experience seeing clients, 
experience or lack of experience with homosexual clients, 
or by preference for homosexual as opposed to hetero- 
sexual behavior. Implications for the therapeutic rela- 
tionship are discussed. (25 ref)—Journal abstract, 

5127. McGuire, Judith S. & Megargee, Edwin I. 
(Florida State U.) Personality correlates of marijuana 
use among youthful offenders. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 124-133.—Re- 
cent personality research on collegiate marihuana users —' 
has not found the psychopathology noted in earlier 
studies conducted in prison settings, perhaps because of 
cultural changes or to more rigorous research methods. 
To determine whether a well-controlled, prison-based 
study would still show the users to be more disturbed, 4 
groups of 24 18-28 yr old offenders differing in their use 
of marihuana were compared on the MMPI, California 
Psychological Inventory, State-Trait Anxiety Inventory, 
and Beta IQ test. It was found that nonusers and 
occasional users had typical criminal profiles, with the 
nonusers being somewhat more rigid and authoritarian 
and less intelligent or impulsive. Heavy users of 
marihuana plus other drugs were the most deviant of the 
4 groups. Regular users of marihuana only were the SC 
socialized and adjusted, although still more deviant t an 
noninstitutionalized samples. The data Were. compare 
with data from previous studies, and the implications are 

i . (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 
cr ut S. T. (New York Hosp.-Cornell 
Medical Center, Westchester Div., White Plains) A social 
class dependent factor in questionnaire re 
Journal of Psychiatric Research, 1973(Jun), Vol. 0(1), 
73-82.—Provides evidence that socioeconomic status 
(SES) may influence and bias responses to certain types 
of items on questionnaires. deer were ai 
450-item questionnaire concerned wi lt 
health. s SES groups, determined by a cumulative 
weighted score of education, occupati 
rent, were established. It was found that | pm 
respondents tended to answer "agree CDS S 
“disagree”) to a significantly greater extent than mi e 
and upper-class Ss to questions expressing general 
attitudes not directed to them as a personal experience. 
On the other hand, such agreement distributions biased 
by SES did not occur when the questions dealt with facts 
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related to the respondent or with opinions and attitudes 
relating the respondent to closely defined persons. The 
hypothesis that inquiry into personal experience reduces 
the likelihood of a response biased by social class is 
discussed in terms of observations that language is an 
encoding of social class experience. (20 ref)—R. S. Albin. 
5129. Mitchell, Juliet. Psychoanalysis and feminism. 
New York, N.Y.: Pantheon, 1974. xxiii, 456 p. $8.95. 
—Employs the understanding developed by Freudian 
psychoanalysis to explain the condition of women in a 
male-dominated society. Feminist attacks on Freud are 
criticized, and it is shown that Freud presented insights 
vital to women's liberation. Among the topics discussed 
are the development of sexuality in the making of a lady; 
the contributions of W. Reich, R. D. Laing, and 
outstanding feminists to the understanding of woman; 
and the place of the family and the cultural revolution in 
the development of feminism. 

5130. Morrison, James L. & Anderson, Scott. (U. 

North Carolina, Chapel Hill) College student cohabita- 
tion. College Student Journal, 1973(Nov), Vol. 7(4), 
14-19.—Studied the increasing social phenomenon of 
cohabitation between unmarried college student couples. 
Several factors are indicated for the increase in “consen- 
sual union": the increasing instability of marriage, the 
increased economic burden that marriage entails, and 
possibly the influence of women's liberation groups that 
inhibit the assumption of domestic roles. Data were 
obtained by interviews with about 30 students at a major 
eastern university. The development of student cohabita- 
tion incorporates an exclusivity in dating for various 
periods from about 3-18 mo. The moving-in process is 
gradual with the female maintaining her residence for a 
time for mail and phone purposes. In the ongoing 
relationship the couple share 1 residence. Data indicate 
that about ⁄ of the couples separated, // married, and the 
remainder continued their cohabitation. It is recom- 
mended that educators assume the responsibility to assist 
students in developing more self-awareness of the 
implications of cohabitation.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

5131. Mueller, Daniel J. (Indiana U.) The relation- 
ship of political orientation to the values of freedom and 
equality. Journal of Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 86(1), 
105-109.—Constructed Equality and Freedom value 
scales in an attempt to replicate M. Rokeach’s finding 
that while liberal Democrats and conservative Republi- 
cans cluster at opposite ends of an equality value 
continuum, they both have high freedom values, Ss were 
69 graduate students, It was found that conservative 
Republicans scored significantly below liberal Demo- 
crats on both the Equality and the Freedom value. The 

contradiction with Rokeach’s findings is explained b 

the abstract nature of the value descriptors utilized b 

Rokeach. It is Suggested that while conservative Republi- 
cans are strong proponents of freedom as an abstract 
ideal, their behavioral referents for this value are much 
more restricted than are those of liberal Democrats, 
—Journal abstract. . 

5132. Nelson, Harold A. (U. Texas, School of Publi 
Health, Houston) Social movement transfomato eol 
pre-movement factor-effect: A preliminary inquiry. 

Sociological Quarterly, 1974(Win), Vol. 15(1), 127-142. 
—Discusses the effect of factors in the premovement 
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environment which re-emerge sporadically throughout 
the careers of social movements, which may account for 
the direction of the transformation process and, specifi- 
cally, for the differential transformations which charac- 
terize some movements at various points in their careers, 
A case study illustrating this effect is presented. (15 ref) 

5133. Oliven, John F. (Columbia-Presbyterian Medi- 
cal Center, New York, N.Y.) Clinical sexuality: A 
manual for the physician and the professions. (3rd ed.). 
Philadelphia, Pa.: J. B. Lippincott, 1974. xiv, 556 p. 
— Presents a comprehensive discussion of the physiologi- 
cal and psychological aspects of human sexuality. Topics 
include sexual behavior in children, adolescents, and 
adults; sex education and counseling; the anatomy and 
function of the sexual organs; methods of physical 
examination; contraception; and sexual problems and 
pathologies. 

5134. Olley, Randy & Krauss, Herbert H. (Hunter 
Coll., City U. New York) Variables which may influence 
the decision to fire in combat. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 92(1), 151-152.—Investigat- 
ed 5 variables which may influence the soldier's decision 
to fire in combat: (a) risk from enemy fire, (b) target 
identifiability, (c) authorization by authority to fire, (d) 
modeling, and (e) proximity to the target. High and low 
levels of each of these variables were portrayed in a 32- 
item questionnaire which was administered to 42 
randomly selected male undergraduates. Each of the 
above variables was found to contribute to the decision 
to shoot (p < .001) The decision to fire was most 
influenced by whether soldiers were or were not ordered 
(authorized) to shoot and least influenced by the soldiers’ 
proximity to their target. The other variables were equal 
in their effects—Author abstract. 

5135. Paulson, Patricia. (State U. New York, Stony 
Brook) Behavioral aspects of marijuana use. Journal of 
the American College Health Association, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
21(5), 465-469.—Describes possible attitudinal and 
psychosocial aspects of marihuana use. An anonymous 
questionnaire was administered to a random sample of 7 
community college classes (164 students). Of 62 self- 
identified marihuana users, 36 indicated they had used 
marihuana only, while 26 had also used other drugs. The 
hypothesis that no Significant differences between the 3 
groups would occur for age, grades, family index, and 
self-esteem was Supported with the exception of self- 
esteem: other drug users scored higher than marihuana- 
only Ss on this variable. Other significant differences 
were found between the 2 groups concerning (a) attitudes 
toward drugs and drug use, (b) reasons for using drugs, 
(c) association or contact with people who use drugs, (d) 
self-image, (e) motivation to avoid failure, and (f) 
motivation to achieve success. It is concluded that 
marihuana-only users are different people from marihua- 
na-plus users and they cannot be combined for study as 
oe ee Albin, 

- terloff, Evelyn & Perloff, Robert. (U. Pitts- 
burgh) Demographic variables accounting for Ge 
ues Dues for arts legislation. Psychological Reports, 
ei iuh e 33(3), 7517754. —Evaluated 4 factors to 
federal support of eens voting behavior toward 
al RU of the arts: party affiliation, congression- 

» educational background, and age at time of 
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voting. Findings show that urban Democratic represent- 
atives were more likely to vote for the 1970 arts bill than 
their rural Democratic colleagues, while neither urban 
nor rural Republican congressmen were as positive in 
voting for the bill. No significant differences were 
observed in the voting behavior on the bill as a function 
of either educational background or age.—Journal 
abstract. 

5137. Perr, Irwin N. (Coll. of Medicine & Dentistry of 
New Jersey, Rutgers Medical School, New Brunswick) 
The world of humor, medicine, psychiatry, and the law. 
Journal of Psychiatry & Law, 1973(Win), Vol. 1(4), 
493-498.—Considers that the playful judgments in jokes 
often reflect suppressed hostility and ambivalence and 
influence public attitudes. Selected jokes about doctors, 
psychiatrists, and lawyers are reviewed with an emphasis 
on the social judgments and criticisms reflected in the 
content.—Journal abstract. 

5138. Rettig, Salomon. (Hunter Coll, City U. New 

York) Anomie in the kibbutz. International Journal of 
Group Tensions, 1972, Vol. 2(4), 37-52.—Reviews the 
history and purpose of the kibbutz in an effort to 
understand the partial process of anomie in the system, 
with an emphasis on economic and political factors 
accounting for the decline of the kibbutz in Israeli 
society. The hypothesis was tested that the anomic 
process is a function of 5 variables: affluence, size, 
political party, urban contact, and absorption of immi- 
gration. Results show that urban contact, political party, 
and absorption of immigration (homogeneity of mem- 
bership) were the major factors accounting for anomie. 
—M. K. Phifer. 
. 5139. Reynolds, Jean. (U.S. Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion & Welfare, National Center for Child Advocacy, 
Washington, D.C.) Various developments in child 
advocacy as currently practiced throughout the United 
States. Journal of Clinical Child Psychology, 1974(Win), 
Vol. 3(1), 13-15.—Reviews developments in the child 
advocacy (CA) movement. Data indicate that the nature 
of CA has received considerable clarification, institu- 
tions are becoming more responsive to children's needs, 
parents and interested nonprofessionals are becoming 
involved, and the rights of children in law and in the 
courts are being increased. 

5140. Rittberger, Volker. (U. Tübingen, W. Germany) 
International organization and violence, with special 
reference to the performance of the UN system. Journal 
of Peace Research, 1973, No. 3, 217-226.—Reviews the 
performance of international organizations (e.g. the 
United Nations, Organization of American States, and 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization) in eliminating 
Violence in international society. The concept of violence 
held by these organizations is discussed, and the ways in 
Which organizational activities affect the existence of 
Structural violence in society are considered. It is 
concluded that, although these international bodies may 
have been effective in attacking some secondary forms of 
Structural violence, they have served more often to 
Perpetuate and even strengthen violence in international 
Society. (35 ref) 

5141, Robbins, Paul R. & Tanck, Roland H. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Drug Treatment & Research 
Unit, Washington, D.C.) Psychological correlates of 
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marijuana use: An exploratory study. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 703-706.— Studied social 
and emotional correlates of marihuana use. 85 under- 
graduates were given a structured diary to fill out nightly 
for 1 wk. 24 of the Ss reported use of marihuana during 
this period and were compared (a) on physical and 
psychological effects with the 61 nonusers and (b) on 
differences between days in which they did or did not 
use marihuana. While most comparisons showed only a 
small difference, there was a tendency for users to report 
sex desire more frequently on use days than on nonuse 
days and to smoke cigarettes more often than the nonuse 
group.—Journal abstract. 

5142. Rockwell, Kenneth, et al. (Duke U., Medical 


i 
$ 


School) Drugs and sex: Scene of ambivalence. Journal of ZS 


the American College Health Association, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
21(5), 483-488.—Notes that the majority of undergradu- 
ates who come to a university have not yet made 
concrete decisions regarding sexual behavior and the use 
of newer drugs, but do make such decisions by the time 
they leave. Drug usage and sexual behavior are seen as 
key issues which can be used as focal points for the study 
of such phenomena as the decision-making process, the 
management of ambivalence, and the development of 
standards and value systems. A questionnaire with ER 
items pertaining to background, sexual activity, drug use, 
other activities, and political leanings was administered 
to 286 undergraduates. The most striking finding was the 
similarity of attitudes and behavior that men and women 
share.—R. S. Albin. 

5143. Rosenbaum, William B.; Rosenbaum, Leonard L. 
& McGinnies, Elliott. (New York Inst. of Technology) 
Sex differences in selective exposure. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 92(1), 85-89.—Measured the 
attitudes of 18 male and 28 female undergraduates on 
the subject of US involvement in Vietnam prior toa TV 
address on this subject by the President in 1966. 
Following the address, it was found that exposure to the 
speech and initial attitude were related such that both 
male and female Ss who were exposed to the President 
talk had previously expressed a greater degree of support 
for a militant US policy in Vietnam than those who did 
not attend to the speech. No sex differences in selective 
exposure were encountered, suggesting that earlier 
findings of sex differences were in fact a function of 
initial sex differences in attitude —Journal abstract. 

5144. Rosenman, Martin F. (Morehouse Coll.) Resist- 
ance to family-planning centers in the black communi- 

Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 

1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 82. : 

5145. Sear, Alan M. (Ti ulane U., School of Public 
Health & Tropical Medicine) Clinic discontinuation and 
contraceptive need. Family Planning Perspectives, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 5(2), 80-88.—Analyzes data on program 
initiates and dropouts from Louisiana's Orleans Parish 
family planning program. The sample consisted of 
residents who accepted a contraceptive method in this 
planning program between January | and December 31, 
1969, and who were no longer active in the program as of 
March 31, 1972. A l-in-3 systematic sample was drawn, 
resulting in 362 women located and interviewed. There 
was a direct relationship between age and clinic 


discontinuation rates with the lowest rate of 29% for 
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those younger than 20 and the highest rate of 58% for 
those 40 or older. There was a 14.576 higher discontinua- 
tion rate for whites than nonwhites. A strong inverse 
relationship appeared between education and discontin- 
uation rates. Possible explanations for these observations 
are discussed. (20 ref)—R. S. Albin. : 
5146. Senghaas, Dieter. (Hesse Peace & Conflict 
Research Foundation, Frankfurt, W. Germany) Conflict 
formations in contemporary international society. Jour- 
nal of Peace Research, 1973, No. 3, 163-184.—Suggests 
that the emergence of capitalism and anticapitalist 
movements in international politics has led to the 
globalization of the international political structure and 
to the development of an international society. The 
Society is viewed as an antagonistic unit made up of 
various conflict formations (e.g., intercapitalist, West- 
East, North-South, inner-Third World, and interso- 
cialist). Fundamental principles of peace and social 
justice in international societies are discussed, and a 
structural theory of international society is proposed 
which emphasizes production and exchange relation- 
ships. (Russian summary) (103 ref) 
5147. Shaver, Kelly G. & Cole, George D. (Coll. of 
William & Mary) Perceived community problems: The 


differing views of leaders and residents. Catalog of 


Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 112. 
5148. Shepard, Winifred O. (State U. New York, 
Fredonia) How appropriate is "sex appropriate"? A 
survey of the presentation of sex-typing and related 
concepts in introductory texts. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 74. 

5149. Stoloff, Carolyn. (U. Michigan) Who joins 
women's liberation? Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 36(3), 
325-340.—Explores the background and attitudinal 
differences between 22 female graduate students who 
were members of women's liberation (WL) groups and 
22 matched controls who were not members of such 
groups (NWL). The sample represented respondents 
(63%) of the original population selected. Standard 
e variables were explored as were 
general familial attitudes. It was found that WL 
members were outgoing women from relatively nonreli- 
gious middle- or upper-middle-class urban or suburban 
families who expressed liberal political opinions. Values 
characterizing WL members were humanitarianism and 
personal autonomy. WL members were more sexual] 
liberated than were NWL Ss.—E, M. Uprichard. g 

5150. Strimbu, Jerry L. & Schoenfeldt, Lyle F. (U 
Georgia) Life history Subgroups in the Prediction of 
drug usage patterns and attitudes, Catalog of Selected 
mer in Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 83. 

- Sunseri, A. J.; Sunder, J. H. & i 
Park Coll.) Initial sources of sex [d E 
age and rank order. College Student Journal, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 7(4), 20-23.—Examined whether schools make a 
Significant contribution in providing sex information to 
youth and whether the initial sources of sex information 
differ significantly for males and females, 47 female and 
38 male undergraduates responded to the Sex Informa- 
tion Survey by indicating the initial sources of informa- 
tion for each of 14 topics. The topics were classified into 
behavioral and nonbehavioral areas. By means of the 
tank-order technique, it was learned that in the behavior- 
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al area peers and literature were the primary sources of 
sex information for both sexes. In the nonbehavioral 
area, peers and schools equally were the primary sources 
of sex information. With respect to the contributions 
toward individual sex information topics, the school 
ranked first in giving appreciable information about 
venereal disease, conception, and contraception and 
second in providing knowledge about nocturnal emis- 
sions, ejaculation, and homosexuality.—A. J. Ter Keurst, 

5152. Teevan, Richard C. & Stamps, Louis W. (State 
U. New York, Albany) A motivational correlate of Viet 
Nam protest group members. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3, 777-778.—Administered the 
Hostile Press TAT slides to 60 undergraduates who were 
not members of any protest groups and 39 undergradu- 
ates who were active members of groups that had 
protested against US involvement in Vietnám. The 
hypothesis is that protest group members would have 
significantly higher Hostile Press scores than nonprotest 
group members was confirmed.—Journal abstract. 

5153. Thomas, Lena. The relationship between 
premarital sexual behavior and certain personal and 
religious background factors of a sample of university 
Students. Journal of the American College Health 
Association, 1973(Jun), Vol. 21(5), 460-464.—Examined 
the relationship between early church attendance and 
premarital heterosexual activity in young adulthood. The 
main focus was on understanding whether or not church 
attendance before age 16 had a lasting influence on 379 
male and 529 female unmarried university students even 
though the students were not attending church at the 
time of the study. During childhood, 67% of the sample 
attended church at least once a week sometime before 
the age of 16. 56% of the total had had intercourse within 
the 12 mo preceding the survey. Females had been as 
sexually active as males, The chi-square value for the 
significance of the relationship between church attend- 
ance before age 16 and premarital sexual activity was 
significant for females (p < DI Religious denomina- 
tion was not significantly related to premarital sexual 
behavior, the use of birth control, or the type of 
contraceptive employed.—R. S. Albin. 

5154. Veevers, J. E. (U. Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) The social meanings of parenthood. Psychiatry, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 36(3), 291-310.—Delineates central 
Social themes representative of dominant cultural defini- 
tions of parenthood: morality, responsibility, natural- 
ness, sex, marriage, and mental health. The incidence of 
childlessness is seen to be decreasing. The role of parent 
Is seen to be reinforced by a number of cultural 
Teinforcers with even such movements as Zero Popula- 
tion Growth and the women’s liberation movement 
having positive attitudes toward childbearing. The 
National Organization for Non-Parents (NON) is still 
too young to be evaluated. (2 p ref)—E. M. Uprichard. 
x 3155. Weissbach, Theodore A.; Auerbach, Bonnie & 

ogler, Roger E. (Pomona Coll) Some social and 
Personality correlates of heroin use. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 755—758. — Administered 
a 19-item scale derived from the MMPI (which was 
Previously shown to discriminate addicts from nonad- 
dicts) and the 16 PF to 19 Ss who reported using heroin 
at least once and 20 Ss who reported the use of 
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marihuana and other drugs but not heroin (mean 
age = 19 yrs). Ss also completed a questionnaire which 
concerned demographic characteristics, involvement in 
the drug culture, and impulsivity and participated in a 
time estimation task. Neither of the personality measures 
was successful in discriminating between the 2 groups. 
Heroin-experienced Ss gave significantly shorter esti- 
mates of time than the heroin-naive Ss (p < .05), had 
used marihuana and other psychedelic drugs for a longer 
time, and reported a greater proportion of friends who 
also used heroin than heroin-naive Ss.—L. Gorsey. 

5156. West, Norman D. (U. Nebraska, Omaha) 
Terminal patients and their families. Journal of Religion 
& Health, 1974(Jan), Vol. 13(1), 65-69.—Maintains that 
physicians who face deaths of patients frequently have 
been very poorly trained to deal with death. Therefore, 
they tend to avoid such situations; do not perceive their 
own feelings about death; fail to perceive their patients’ 
and patients’ families’ feelings, and displace their 
responsibilities in face of death onto other physicians, 
clergy, and family members. It is suggested that not 
telling patients that they may die from an illness creates 
anger and distrust toward physicians as well as other 
medical personnel who know that death may be 
imminent. The "when" and "what" of revealing death 
news are considered. It is recommended that telling a 
patient “that he is going to die in about six months,” etc., 
is not an ethical method for breaking the news. It is, 
however, desirable to state that the patient has been 
found to have a serious illness, that the outcome of the 
disease is uncertain, and that everything medically 
possible shall be undertaken, including alleviation of 
pain. It is concluded that neither should pain be 
permitted considering the availability of effective drugs 
nor should hope be removed considering that occasional- 
ly some “miraculous” recoveries have occurred.—F. A. 
Hardt. 

5157. Williams, Allan F. (Insurance Inst. for Highway 
Safety, Washington, D.C.) Personality and other charac- 
teristics associated with cigarette smoking among 
young teenagers. Journal of Health & Social Behavior, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 14(4), 374-380.—Administered a ques- 
tionnaire containing the Nowicki-Strickland Locus of 
Control Scale; the Shybut Future Time Orientation 
Scale; the impulsivity, order, and harm-avoidance scales 
of the Jackson Personality Research Form; and ques- 
lions on smoking frequency and preventive health 
behaviors to 185 female and 201 male 9th graders. 
Mailed questionnaire responses were obtained from 240 
of the 367 mothers and 193 of the 319 fathers. The 
Overall level of smoking was low, but girls smoked 
Considerably more than boys. Smoking was associated 
With risk-taking tendencies among both boys and girls, 
with high impulsivity and low order among boys but not 
girls, and with external control among girls but not boys. 
Smoking behavior of mothers and fathers had both 
independent and cumulative effects on their daughter's 
Smoking, but no significant effects om their son's 
Smoking. Smoking was associated with low family social 
Status and poor preventative health behaviors. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5158. Young, Marjorie A. Review of research and 
studies on the health education and related aspects of 
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family planning (1967-1971): Behavioral and cultural 
factors. Health Education Monographs, 1973, No. 34, 63 
p.—Reviews research in Africa, Europe, Asia, and North 
and South America concerning knowledge and beliefs, as 
well as psychosocial and cultural factors related to 
family planning. (151 ref) 

5159. Young, Marjorie A. Review of research and 
studies on the health education and related aspects of 
family ` planning (1967-1971): Communication, 
program planning and evaluation. Health Education 
Monographs, 1973, No. 35, 71 p.—Discusses various 
communication methods (e.g., interpersonal, group, and 
audiovisual) for the dissemination of information con- 
cerning family planning. The planning of programs and 
the training and evaluation of program and health 
worker effectiveness are considered. (195 ref) 


SOCIAL BEHAVIOR AND INTERPERSONAL 
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5160. Clark, Russell D. & Word, Larry E. (Florida 
State U.) Where is the apathetic bystander? Situational 
characteristics of the emergency. Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 29(3), 279-287. 
—Investigated the effects of ambiguity of an emergency 
and potential cost of intervention for a bystander(s) on 
helping behavior in 2 experiments with a total of 180 
male undergraduates. In Exp I, more helping was found 
for alone and 2-person group Ss who were exposed to a 
nonambiguous emergency than for similar Ss who were 
exposed to a highly ambiguous emergency. In Exp 2, 
there was a tendency for the 2-person Ss to help less than 
would be expected from the alone Ss’ percentage of 
helping. Ss helped in spite of the potential danger 
present, although they helped in ways that they perceived 
to be safe. In addition, Ss who were considered 
competent were not only more likely to help the victim 
but did so with less risk to themselves. Results indicate 
that the characteristics of the emergency situation are 
important determinants of bystander behavior. (33 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5161. Edwards, Scott. (California State U., Hayward) 
Man the aggressor: A neglected hypothesis. Journal of 
Human Relations, 1972, Vol. 20(1-2), 1-13.—Describes 
the ideas of the school of thought that views man's 

ersistent hostility as the expression of qualities innate in 
the human species. Objections to this view are made, and 
the general importance for social theory of the instinc- 
tion-aggression hypothesis is assessed. Arguments based 
on animal behavior, cade ee 3b and “manifest der- 
angement” are considered. The theories are criticized for 
their speculativeness, their trendiness, and the implica- 
tion that aggression is a unitary phenomenon.—R. S. 
SE Hendrick, Clyde. (Kent State U.) Bibliography 
of journal articles in social psychology. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 
m Horne, Don. (Gestalt Inst. of Quebec, Montreal, 
Canada) Response to Tubbs’ “Beyond Perls.” Journal of 
Humanistic Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 140), 73-15. 
—Argues that in his response to Fritz Perl’s “Gestalt 
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Prayer,” W. Tubbs (1972) shows no evidence of having 
grasped Perl's position or that of Buber, from which it is 
derived. He misses the importance of the notion of 
responsibility in the I-Thou relationship. Furthermore, 
he misinterprets Perf: position on the relationship 
between maturity and experience. Luck in life is 
achieved through hard work at maturing. Acceptance, 
rather than intentionality, is a prerequisite for the 
meeting of I and Thou.—R. S. Albin. 

5164. Insko, Chester A.; Songer, Elaine & McGarvey, 
William. (U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill) Balance, 
positivity, and agreement in the Jordan paradigm: A 
defense of balance theory. Journal of Experimental 
Social Psychology, 1974(Yan), Vol. 10(1), 53-83.—Argues 
that F. Heider's (see PA, Vol 20:1584) p-o-x triad (in 
which p — people, o — other people, and x — inani- 
mate objects) can best be conceptualized according to a 
3-factor analysis of variance model. From this perspec- 
tive the balance effect is the triple interaction, the 
positivity effect a main effect for the p-o factor, and the 
agreement effect an interaction between p-x and o-x. 
Results of 3 experiments with undergraduates 
(N = 726) do not support previous claims that the 
positivity and agreement effects are damaging to balance 

theory; both effects could be interpreted from a balance 
perspective. In agreement with a unit-relation interpreta- 
tion, there were (a) positivity effects when the S (i.e., p 
assumed future contact with o; (b) reverse positivity 
effects when the S anticipated breaking off contact with 
0; and (c) no positivity effect when there was no past or 
future contact. Results also demonstrate that positivity 
effects may be produced by the assumption of same-sign 
reciprocation in sentiment, and provide evidence for 2 
balance processes underlying agreement effects. In 
general, it is argued that balance theory performs quite 
well in phenomenological investigations when attention 
is not restricted to the 3-sign pattern but is also focused 
on other potential cognitive bands. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

5165. Michaels, James W. (Johns Hopkins U.) On the 
relation between human ecology and behavioral social 
psychology. Social Forces, 1974(Mar), Vol. 52(3), 
3 1 3-32 H —Compares human ecology and operant condi: 
tioning to consider the feasibility and desirability of 
linking human ecology with behavioral Social psycholo- 
By. General similarities between human ecology and 
Operant conditioning include a recognition of the 
interaction between behavior and environment, the 
necessity of longitudinal analyses, the view that change is 
externally determined, and quantitative analyses i 
ing aggregated behaviors. Major differences include 
origins of general principles, methodology, and units of 

analysis. Operant principles might be applied to provide 
complex psychological, social-psychological, sociologi- 
cal, and human-ecological analyses. The major non 
between human ecologists and behavioral social psychol- 
ogists and sociologists now appears to be the discrepancy 
in the size of the social systems each studies.—Journal 
abstract. i 

5166. Steiner, Ivan D. (U. Massachusetts) Whatever 
happened to the group in social psychology? Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 10(1 
94-108.—N ing k 

Notes that for a decade following World War 
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II social psychologists tended to view the individual as 
an element in a larger system. Research on small Broups 
prospered, and attitudes and social perceptions were 
conceived to be antecedents and consequences of group 
activity. But by the 1960s social psychology had become 
much more individualistic. Interest in the group as a 
system had waned and research was generally focused on 
intraindividual events or processes that mediate respon- 
ses to social situations. Social psychologists now appear 
to be passing through a period of transition during which 
both the content and methodology of past research are 
being reevaluated, and from which new trends are likely 
to emerge. Possible explanations of the changing 
orientation of social psychology are discussed, and 
predictions are advanced concerning future develop- 
ments. It is suggested that social psychologists are 
responsive to the mood of the times, and that recent 
social and political unheavals presage a revival of the 
collectivistic approach. (45 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5167. Vassiliou, Vasso G. & Vassiliou, George. 
(Athenian Inst. of Anthropos, Greece) Variations of the 
group process across cultures. /nternational Journal of 
Group Psychotherapy, 1974(Jan) Vol. 24(1), 55-65. 
—Considers some salient characteristics of 2 of the 
subjective cultures, the Greek and the American, as they 
affect the group process. Research shows that in the 
Greek culture the individual perceives survival to be 
possible only with the support of his in-group. Thus, 
individual choices and decisions are limited. According 
to the way Americans perceive their social environment, 
the basic unit of society is the individual. The Greeks 
nurture through deeds while the Americans nurture 
through feelings. From these characterizations of the 
culture, differences in action within groups are predicted. 
Thus, native group therapists should develop in each 
instance the milieu-specific modifications that are 
required. Styles of leadership, assigned and assumed 
roles, goal setting and goal-pursuing patterns, styles of 
interpersonal transaction, relations with authority and 
peers, the meaning of achievement, and the categoriza- 
tion of concepts differ between the 2 cultures. (17 ref) 
-R S. Albin. 

5168. Walker, Ronald E. & Foley, Jeanne M. (Loyola 
U.) Social intelligence: Its history and measurement. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 839-864. 
— Discusses the history and measurement of the concept 
of social intelligence, i'e., the ability to understand others 
and to act wisely in social situations. Although current 
references to social intelligence per se are limited, the 
concept appears under various other terms (e.g., role- 
taking, interpersonal competence, egocentrism, decenter- 
ing, and empathy). The relationship of social intelligence 
to abstract intelligence and the measurement of the 
understanding and action aspects of the concept are 
discussed. (4 p ref) Journal abstract. 


Group Dynamics & Interpersonal Communication 


P169. Aderman, David; Brehm, Sharon S. & Katz 
SE B. (Duke U.) Empathic observation of an 
Ponca etim: The just world revisited. Journal of 
s ty Social Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 29(3), 

-—Hypothesized that whether observers react to 


an innocent victim with Compassion or rejection depends 
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on their observational set and observational setting. 108 
female undergraduates were alone or in small groups 
when they watched a videotape of a female victim 
apparently receiving electric shock upon making errors 
in a learning task. Prior to viewing the tape, Ss received 
either imagine-self (empathy-inducing) instructions, 
watch-her (empathy-inhibiting) instructions, or the obser- 
vation instructions employed by M. J. Lerner and C. H. 
Simmons (see PA, Vol 40:11086). Ss who received the 
watch-her or the Lerner and Simmons instructions 
subsequently expressed strong derogation of the learner, 
whereas the imagine-self Ss tended to rate the learner as 
more attractive than themselves, Results of the Nowlis 
Adjective Check List of Mood (administered after Ss 
evaluated the learner) show a significant main effect for 
observational set on the aggression factor; however, 
there is a possibility that this is a confounding effect of 
the experimental procedure. Ss run individually ex- 
pressed less relative derogation than Ss run in groups. 
—Journal abstract. 

5170. Ajzen, Icek. (U. Massachusetts, Amherst) 
Effects of information on interpersonal attraction: 


g the S; Ss in this condition were 48 
undergraduates. This procedure was also simulated 
under role-playing conditions with 60 undergraduates. 
All Ss completed a questionnaire containing Byrne's 
Interpersonal Judgment Scale, semantic differential 
ratings of the other person, and measures of similarity 
between himself and the others. Results show a signifi- 
cant main effect of affective value on attraction toward 
Person O, as predicted by an expectancy-value theory of 
attitude formation. Attraction was not significantly 
influenced by the manipulation of similarity. In a 2nd 
study using Ss from the role-playing condition in the Ist 
study, information about another person's opinions, 
rather than personality traits, also had evaluative 
implications which correlated significantly with attrac- 
tion. It is suggested that similarity is usually found to be 
related to attraction because of the empirical association 
between similarity and the affective value.—Journal 
abstract. 

_ 5171. Back, Kurt W. (Duke U.) Intervention tech- 
niques: Small groups. Annual Review of Psychology, 
1974, Vol. 25, 367-387.— Presents a review of the history, 
theory, and research of small group intervention. Topics 
include the concept of feedback, early laboratory studies, 
network studies, group-induced conformity, evaluation 
Studies, and utopian research. (97 ref) S 
_ 5172. Bleda, Paul R. (Purdue U.) Toward a clarifica- 
tion of the role of cognitive and affective processes In 
the similarity-attraction relationship. Journal of Person- 
ality & Social Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 29(3), 368-373. 
—84 female undergraduates received various propor- 
tions of either attitude or personality similarity from a 
Same-sex stranger who was presented as either normal or 
emotionally maladjusted. Measures of attraction and 
judged agreement were obtained from a modifi 
Interpersonal Judgment Scale which Ss completed after 
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inspecting all of the information provided about the 
stranger. Results obtained from the personality inventory 
indicate that when the stranger was presented as 
maladjusted, she was judged by the Ss to have agreed 
with them on fewer questionnaire items than when she 
was presented as a normal peer (p < .025). In addition, 
at the highest level of actual similarity, perceived attitude 
agreement was greater than perceived personality agree- 
ment (p < .0l). Partial correlation analyses revealed 
that only in the personality-maladjusted stranger condi- 
tion was actual similarity the primary determinant of — 
attraction response. It is suggested that the relative 
contribution of cognitive and affective processes to the 
similarity-attraction relationship may be determined by — 
the affective nature of the stimulus conditions.—Journal — 
abstract. 

5173. Brown, Aaron. (Long Island U.) A joint effort: 
AAAS and IOSGT. International Journal of Group Ten- 


sions, 1972, Vol. 2(4), 86-87.—Presents an announcement — 


of the proceedings of the Joint Conference on Violence — 
and Conflict Resolution held in Washington, D.C. on 
December 29, 1972, and sponsored by the American 
Association on the Advancement of Science and the 
International Organization for the Study of Group 
Tensions. Topics discussed included professional roles in 
coping with violence, the social roots of violence, and 
dealing with aggression. 5 
5174. D’Augelli, Anthony R. & Chinsky, Jack M. - 
(Pennsylvania State U., Coll. of Human Development, 
Div. of Individual & Family Studies) Interpersonal skills 
and pretraining: Implications for the use of group 
procedures for interpersonal learning and for the 
selection of nonprofessional mental health workers. — 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 42(1), 65-72.—Used a behavioral assessment proce- 
dure to rate 138 undergraduates as high or low in 
interpersonal skills. After receiving practice, cognitive, or 
no pretraining in group procedures Ss participated in 
discussion groups. Groups composed of members who 
were rated high in interpersonal skills were found to 
engage in significantly more personal discussion and 
feedback and less impersonal discussion than groups 
composed of members rated low in these skills. Groups 
receiving pretraining showed similar significant differ- 
ences on these dimensions when compared to no- 
pretraining controls. Of the 2 types of pretraining 
investigated, the cognitive approach with no practice 
trials appeared most effective. Group composition and 
pretraining interacted such that groups composed of 
high-skill participants were affected by specific pretrain- 
ing conditions, whereas low-skill groups were generally 
not differentially responsive. Implications of these 
findings for the most efficient use of group procedures 
and selection of nonprofessionals are discussed. (26 ref) 
= bstract. 
Cu Marco, Nicholas. (U. Missouri, School of 
Business Administration, St. Louis) T-Group and work- 
group climates and participants’ thoughts about trans- 
fer. Journal of Applied Behavioral Science, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 9(6), 757-164.—Investigated the effect of differ- 
ences between the climates of a T-group and the 
participant's organizational workgroup on his desire to 
change the workgroup and his optimism about change 
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implementation. 27 graduate business students, all of 
whom were also employed full-time, were assigned to 3 
T-groups. Organizational workgroups were defined as S’s 
superiors, subordinates, and peers with whom S had 
frequent interactions. Ss completed the Group Climate 
Inventory and a "desire for change in workgroup 
questionnaire" before and after the T-group sessions. 
Results indicate that the more positive the T-group 
climate, the more changes the participants suggested for 
their workgroups, and the more positive their workgroup 
climate, the more optimistic they felt about changes 
actually taking place. The more dissimilar the climates of 
the T-group and workgroup, the greater the desire for 
change.—L. Gorsey. 

5176. Ebbesen, Ebbe B. & Bowers, Richard J. (U. 
California, San Diego) Proportion of risky to conserva- 
tive arguments in a group discussion and choice shift. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 29(3), 316-327.—Conducted 3 experiments to 
examine the effects on choice shift of the proportion of 
risky to conservative arguments to which Ss were 
exposed. The Choice Dilemmas Questionnaire was used 
in all experiments, and all Ss were undergraduates. In 
Exp I, with 5 groups of Ss, the content of natural group 
discussions was used to predict the resultant choice shift. 
A. significant, direct relationship between shift and the 
proportion of risky to conservative arguments was found. 
The type of choice dilemma accounted for most of the 

variance in both the risky/conservative proportions and 
the choice shift. In Exp II, 61 Ss were exposed only to 
varying argument proportions that they generated 
themselves, suggesting that self-observation of one's own 
arguments has no effect on choice shift. In Exp III, 30 
male Ss were passively exposed to risky/conservative 
argument proportions generated by others. Results 
suggest that the argument proportions generated by 
other group members may be the major variable causing 
the common choice shift result; this manipulation 
produced the same linear relationship between argument 
SE e shift as ba found in the natural group 
iscussions. Suggestions for future research are - 
ed. (20 et Joiral abstract. ia 
5177. Ekman, Paul & Friesen, Wallace V. (U. 
California, San Francisco) Detecting deception from the 
body or face. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 29(3), 288-298. Tested 2 hypotheses 
concerning differences between the face and body when 
à person is engaged in deception. 21 female nursing 
students were required to be honest in one interview. 
frankly describing their feelings about a pleasant film, 
and to be deceptive in another interview concealing 
negative affect aroused by an unpleasant film SS 
simulating pleasant feelings. As predicted by the Ist 
hypothesis, the face was mentioned more often than the 
body when Ss were asked afterward what behavior 
should be censored or controlled in Perpetrating dec 
tion. Videotapes of the facial and body behavior during 
the honest and deceptive interviews were shown to 
separate groups of observers (advanced psychology and 
speech students). The 2nd hypothesis—that when decep- 
live behavior was judged, more accurate judgments 
would be made from the body than from the face, but 
that when honest behavior was judged, there would be 
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little difference in the accuracy achieved from the face or 
body—was partially supported. (18  ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

5178. Finley, Gordon E. & Humphreys, Carolyn A. 
(Florida International U.) Naive psychology and the 
development of persuasive appeals in girls. Canadian 
Journal of Behavioural Science, 1974(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 
75-80.—Examined the appeals generated by 3 groups of 
20, 5-, 9-, and 13-yr-old females when asked to persuade 
mother and best friend to give up watching a favorite TV 
show to play a game. 3 developmental trends in the use 
of persuasive appeals were found: (a) diplomatic 
maneuvers stressing the advantage to the target in- 
creased with age, (b) simple requests decreased with age, 
and (c) “high pressure” tactics increased between the 
ages of 5 and 9 yrs and decreased between ages 9 and 13 
yrs. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

5179. Glass, John F. (California School of Profession- 
al Psychology, Los Angeles) The presentation of self and 
the encounter culture: Notes on the sociology of T- 
groups. Small Group Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 4(4), 449- 
458.—Discusses T groups in terms of sociological theory, 
particularly E. Goffman’s dramaturgical perspective. (16 
ref) 

5180. Guyer, Melvin & Perkel, Barbara. (U. Michigan, 
Mental Health Research Inst.) Experimental games: A 
bibliography (1945-1971). Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 47-48. 

5181. Hanary, Frank & Schwenk, Allen J. (U. 
Michigan) Efficiency of dissemination of information in 
one-way and two-way communication networks. Beha- 
vioral Science, 1974(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 133-135.— Consid- 
ers the problem of each of n people knowing a unique 
item of information and everyone wanting to know 
everything. It is predicated that certain pairs can contact 
each other directly and the remaining pairs cannot (i.e., a 
specified communication network). The question is who 
should talk with whom and in what order so that all the 
information is exchanged most efficiently, using a 
minimum number of contacts. The mathematical model 
for this 2-way communication problem is that of a 
connected graph G. When G contains a quadrilateral, the 
most efficient method requires only 2n — 4 contacts. 
Otherwise, the procedure uses just one more contact, 
2n- 3. For I-way communications, a strongly connected 


graph provides the appropriate model and only one 
Zeen contact (2n — 2) is necessary. It is noted that this 
metho 


x solves the equivalent common symbol problem. 
Circumstances under which every permitted contact can 
be used in achieving a maximally efficient solution are 
examined.—Journal abstract, 

. 5182. Hlavsa, Jaroslav & Podrabsky, Jaroslav. The 
influence „of dominance and submissiveness of creative 
Productivity in dyads. Studia Psychologica, 1973, Vol. 
15(4), 321-327.—Identified dominant, submissive, and 
neutral 18-19 yr olds (NV = 100) on the basis of scores 
on the 16 PF, self-ratings, and ratings of teachers and 
bes Ss were assigned to dyads in which the partner had 
the same or different classification. After completing 
measuring fluency, elaboration, and 
dyad provided an ending for incomplete 
ved from 2 photographs. Creativity ratings of 
were made by writers and an artist. Results 


creativity tests 
originality, each 
stories deri 
the stories 
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show that identical dyads with pronounced dominance 
or submissiveness obtained better ratings on the creativi- 
ty task, particularly in originality, than did the neutral 
dyads. Dyads composed of a dominant and a submissive 
S yielded the poorest results for the creative product. It is 
concluded that dyads containing a dominant and a 
submissive S do not achieve the mutual understanding 
necessary to collaborate in the creative process. (Slovak 
& Russian summaries)—4A. Olson. 

5183. Holban, Ion. [The sociometric test of 
personality.] (Fren) Revue de Pédagogie, 1972, No. 6, 
107-119.—Describes the development of a sociometric 
test which identifies the dominant personality traits of 
individuals in group situations by having group members 
rate each other on 7 social interaction variables (e.g., 
friendship and leadership). (Russian & German summar- 
ies) 

5184. Hurst, James C.; Delworth, Ursula & Garriott, 
Robert. (Colorado State U.) Encountertapes: Evaluation 
of a leaderless group procedure. Small Group Behavior, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 4(4), 476-485.—Investigated the effect 
of Encountertapes (8 prerecorded audiotapes with 
emphasis on experientially based exercises) on changes 
in the self-concept of encounter group participants. 
University students participated in either a professional- 
ly led group, an Encountertape group, an Encountertape 
group with an active member, or an Encountertape 
weekend workshop with an active member. Changes in 
self-concept were measured by pre- and postgroup 
completion of the Miskimins Self, Goal, Other Discre- 
pancy Scale. Decreased discrepancy betae 3 present and 
desired self-concept was observed for all treatment 
groups, but only the Encountertape group with no active 
member produced significant changes. A control group 
showed increased (nonsignificant) discrepancy. Spaced 
vs massed presentation of Encountertapes had no effect 
on self-concept changes.—G. P. Breed. 

5185. Kaye, J. D. (U. Adelaide, South Australia) 
Group interaction and interpersonal learning. Small 
Group Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 4(4), 424-448.—Investi- 
gated the interaction style and content of 2 T groups. 
Academically unsuccessful Australian National Univer- 
sity undergraduates made up 2 T groups (n = .13 and 
14, and 2 control groups (n = 10 and 13). 30 
academically successful students made up a 3rd control 
group. T-group members attended 18 sessions over a 10- 
day period. The Hill Interaction Matrix-B (HIM-B), 
Fundamental Interpersonal Relations Orientation-Be- 
havior (FIRO-B), and Leary Interpersonal Checklist 
(LIC) were administered the first and last day of the 
workshop and 8 molater. Controls completed the FIRO-B 
and LIC following the same time schedule. The T 
Broups did not differ from each other in interaction style 
and content. Interaction mode was more speculative 
than conventional, assertive, or confrontive and less 
devoted to group issues than to other content. Ss 
reported increases in the HIM-B dimensions at the last 
workshop day, but decreases 8 mo later. Changes on the 
FIRO-B did not occur for any group. Multiple t-tests 
indicated a complex series of changes on the LIC.—G. P. 
Breed. E 

5186. King, Mark; Payne, David C. & McIntire, 
Walter G. (Duquesne U.) The impact of marathon and 
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prolonged sensitivity training on self-acceptance. Small 
Group Behavior, 1913(Nov), Vol. 4(4), 414-423.—Studied 
changes in self-acceptance measured before and after 
participation in a marathon or a prolonged encounter 
group. Undergraduates of both sexes made up 8 
experimental groups, 3 met for 24 hrs each (marathon), 3 
met for 3-4 hours once a week for 14 wks (prolonged), 
and 2 control groups. Positive changes in responses to a 
self-acceptance scale occurred for both marathon 
(p < .01) and prolonged (p < .10) groups, but not for 
controls. Marathon groups were significantly lower in 
self-acceptance than prolonged groups on both pretest 
and posttest. Self-acceptance scores were not associated 
with the need for social approval. (20 ref)—G. P. Breed. 

5187. Klepac, Robert K. & Page, Horace A. (North 
Dakota State U.) Discrepant role expectations and 
interviewee behavior: A reply to Pope, Siegman, Blass, 
and Cheek. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 139-141.—In a previous study, B. 
Pope, et al (see PA, Vol 50:1581) concluded that 
exposing a person to interviewer behavior that is 
incongruent with that person's expectations creates 
"strain" and disruption in the interview, which is 
manifest in several ways including decreases in verbal 
productivity. In the present study with 48 undergradu- 
ates differences were found in verbal productivity due to 
the Ss' expectations of a directive or nondirective 
therapist, but confirming or disconfirming such expecta- 
tions had no effect. In light of these data, the findings of 
Pope, et al are reexamined. The generality of their 
conclusions is questioned, along with the utility of such 
global concepts as "strain" and (unspecified) “expecta~ 
tions."—Journal abstract. 

5188. Klingberg, Haddon E. (Klingberg Child & 
Family Center, New Britain, Conn.) An evaluation of 
sensitivity training effects on self-actualization, pur- 
pose in life, and religious attitudes of theological 
students. Journal of Psychology & Theology, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 1(4), 31-39.—Administered the Personal Orienta- 
tion Inventory (POI), Frankl's Purpose in Life Test, and 
Broen's Religious Attitude Inventory to 48 male semi- 
nary students before and after they participated in either 
professionally-directed or self-directed (leaderless) sensi- 
tivity training groups. No consistent effects of the 
sensitivity training were found. 7 problems in SH 
experiences found in the literature are discussed. (43 re 
—L. Gorsey. 

5189. Ee, Richard & Williams, David. (U. 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada) Personality, behavioural and 
output variables in a small group task situation: An 
examination of consensual leader and non-leader 
differences. Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 59-74.—31 male and 31 female 
Jeaderless 3-person groups of undergraduates attempted 
to solve tasks based upon a modification of the "Twenty 
Questions Game" under different competition-reward 
conditions. Using independently obtained postgame 
questionnaire responses, consensually perceived leaders 
and nonleaders were identified. Results show that 
leaders and nonleaders differed significantly on selected 
task and affective behaviors and on outputs. Only 2 out 
of a possible 10 personality differences between leaders 
and nonleaders were found (intelligence and self-orienta- 
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tion). The number of significant sex and condition main 
effects and leadership interaction effects were below 
chance levels. Characteristic leader behaviors and 
outputs were not systematically affected by the imposed 
competition-reward conditions. Task and effective be- 
havior discriminant function scores showed strong 
positive associations with an extracted leadership factor. 
Personality discriminant scores did not show a similar 
association pattern. Results suggest the use of a situa- 
tional-behavioral rather than a trait approach for future 
examination of leadership in small groups. (French 
summary) (2 p ref)—Journal abstract. 
5190. Manning, Brad A.; Pierce-Jones, John & 
Parelman, Rhona L. (U. Texas, Austin) Cooperative, 
trusting behavior in a "culturally deprived" mixed 
ethnic-group population. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 92(1), 133-141.—A total of 144 Mexi- 
can-American, Negro, and Anglo-American 5-6 yr olds 
took part in a game in which each could cooperate or 
compete with another S. Ss were divided by sex and into 
similar and dissimilar ethnic group pairs and immediate 
and delayed reward groups. Analyses of variance 
indicated that (a) for females, similar ethnic pairs 
cooperated significantly more (p < .05) than dissimilar 
pairs, with the exception of Mexican-American-Negro 
pairs; (b) females in the 3 ethnic groups differed 
significantly (p < .01) in their amount of cooperative 
behavior; and (c) cooperative behavior was not differen- 
tially affected by the type of reinforcement used, nor did 
it increase as a function of trials.—Author abstract. 
5191. McClelland, Lou, (U. Michigan) Effects of 
interviewer-respondent race interactions on household 
interview measures of motivation and intelligence. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 29(3), 392-397.—In a Detroit survey, 8 white and 6 
black female interviewers (average age — 50 yrs) were 
randomly assigned to 18-49 yr old black and white 
respondents of both sexes (N = 365). All respondents 
were administered TAT pictures, items selected from the 
Sarason Text Anxiety Scale to form a Past test anxiety 
and an interview anxiety scale, and 4 IQ tests selected 
from a battery of 7 IQ tests (e.g, WAIS Digit Span, 
Raven's Progressive Matrices, and the Ammons Quick 
Vocabulary test). Issues investigated included main and 
Interaction effects of interviewer's and respondent's race 
on anxiety, achievement motivation, and intelligence. No 
interactions were found; rather a pattern emerged with 
the black interviewers eliciting more refusals short 
ud Miei more positive and less negative Kee 
achievement motivation i 
lower risks, and higher IQ t PE O Jor 


est scores, No intervie: 
` f wer 
tace differences were found on the objective achievement 


scales or anxiety. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5192. McIntire, Walter G, (U. Connecticut) The 
impact of T-group experience on level of self-actualiza- 
tion. Small Group Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 4(4), 
459—465.— Investigated changes in response to the 
Personal Orientation Inventory for 17 T-group partici- 
pants within 2 days and 1 yr after the group experience 
Ss, aged 22 to the late 50s, participated for 5 hrs/wk for 6 
wks. Immediate changes consisted of greater inner- 
directedness and greater self-acceptance. Both changes 
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persisted 1 yr later, with greater existentiality and greater 
acceptance of aggression also occurring.—G. P. Breed. 

5193. Montgomery, L. June. (U. Northern Colorado) 
The sensitivity movement: Questions to be researched. 
Small Group Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 4(4), 387-406. 
—Suggests that aspects of the sensitivity movement need 
to be subjected to critical, rational inquiry. Some of the 
more important questions relate to the theoretical bases 
of sensitivity groups, the implications of the sensitivity 
movement as a means of social change, the applicability 
of sensitivity training to educational goals and practices, 
and professional-ethical considerations. (18 ref)—G. P. 
Breed. 

5194. Myers, David G. (Hope Coll. Summary and 
bibliography of experiments on group-induced response 
shift. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 123-124. 

5195. Noll, Gary A. & Watkins, John T. (U. South 
Dakota) On not getting to know someone in an 
encounter group. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 131—132. 

5196. Pedersen, Darhl M. (Brigham Young U.) Self- 
disclosure, body-accessibility, and personal space. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 975-980. 
—Administered the Self-Disclosure Questionnaire and 
measures of body accessibility and personal space to 170 
male undergraduates, Body accessibility was (a) highly 
interrelated toward mother, father, and best male friend, 
(b) independent of the others toward best female friend, 
and (c) related to self-disclosure toward each of the 4 
target persons. For male peers only, personal space was 
not related to self-disclosures or body accessibility. 
—Journal abstract. 

5197. Perry, Raymond P. & Boyd, J. Edwin. (U. 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) The effect of message 
length, motivation, and object person information on 
communicating personality impressions. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 92(1), 115-125.—Con- 
ducted a study with 120 college students to examine the 
effects of message length, communicator motivation, and 
object-person information on the communication of 
Personality impressions between people. Accuracy was 
defined as the degree to which receivers were able to 
identify correctly the communicator’s intended referent. 
Ss were divided into 2 groups, encoders and decoders. 
Encoders were assigned to either a high or low 
motivation group and then introduced to 5 object 
persons using 1 of 3 presentation conditions: written, 
audio, and videotape. The encoders’ personality judg- 
ments were restricted to message lengths of 1, 5, and 10 
words, Results indicate that information characteristics 
play a Major role in interpersonal communication. 
Increased information in the presentation method and in 


the messages enabled judges to communicate more 


UICE A 'ournal abstract, 
- Peterson, Roger L. (Northern Michigan U.) 
wn Eroun: Selected bibliography. Catalog of Selected 
B98 is in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 47. 
c, 9. Poland, Willis D. & Jones, John E. (U. 
incinnati) Personal orientations and perceived benefit 
Mes $ human relations laboratory. Small Group 
a, 1973(Nov), Vol. 4(4), 496-502.—Investigated 
e relationship between individual differences in per- 
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sonal orientation and perceived benefit from T-group 
experience. 88 Ss, mostly undergraduates, completed the 
Bass Orientation Inventory prior to participation in 1 of 
8 T groups. One mo later, each S named the 2 members 
who benefitted most and the 2 who benefitted least from 
the group experience. Those perceived to benefit most 
were more interaction-oriented and less task-oriented 
than those perceived to benefit least. Self-orientation did 
not differ as a function of perceived benefit—G. P. 
Breed. 

5200. Pope, Benjamin. (Sheppard & Enoch Pratt 
Hosp., Towson, Md.) Some discrepancies unnoticed by 
Klepac and Page. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 142-144.—Answers R. 
K: Klepac and H. A. Page (see PA, Vol 52:Issue 3) who 
reproached B. Page, et al for attributing too much 
generality to their findings regarding discrepant role 
expectations in the initial interview. In fact, Pope, et al 
followed a conventional hypothetico-deductive ap- 
proach. Because the interview context is crucial for the 
interpretation of findings regarding separate interview 
variables, Klepac and Page have no foundation for 
assuming that their results disconfirm those in the Pope, 
et al study. The 2 studies are not based on comparable 
types of interviews; nor can one consider the directive-n- 
ondirective dimension they use for assessing the behavior 
of their interviewers to be similar to the information- 
eliciting vs information-communicating behaviors of the 
interviewers in the Pope, et al study. Finally, the Klepac 
and Page contention that the concept of “strain” in the 
interview is overgeneral and inappropriate is disputed. 
—Journal abstract. 

5201. Reddy, W. Brendan. (U. Cincinnati, Community 
Psychology Inst.) The impact of sensitivity training on 
self-actualization: A one-year follow-up. Small Group 
Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 4(4), 407-413.—Examined 
changes in scores on the Personal Orientation Inventory 
(POI) over time for 3 sensitivity groups, each composed 
of 12 male YMCA administrators. Members of the 10- 
day residential groups completed the POI before their Ist 
meeting, before their last meeting, and 1 yr after the 
group ended. The Multiple Affect Adjective Check List, 
completed by each member at the end of each of the 10 
days, was used as a measure of anxiety. All 3 groups 
recorded changes on the POI over time. Correlations of 
pretest to posttest differences with posttest to follow-up 
differences were negative, suggesting the possibility of 
"late bloomers.” For 1 group, anxiety scores were 
positively related to changes in POI scores over the 
follow-up year. (18 ref)—G. P. Breed. 

5202. Schwartz, Theodore M.; Eberle, Robert A. & 
Moscato, Donald R. (Iona Coll.) Effects of awareness of 
individual group membership on group problem-solving 
under constrained communication. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 823-827.—Ínvestigated the 
influence of group awareness among individual members 
engaged in group problem-solving in an environment of 
constrained communication. 243 graduate students in 
business were organized into groups of 3 based upon 
numerical ability and personality characteristics (Funda- 
mental Interpersonal Relations Orientation-Behavior). 
Groups of individuals with high-group awareness tended 
to be less successful in problem-solving in an ad hoc 
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problem-solving environment than groups of individuals 
with low-group awareness.—Journal abstract. 

5203. Slusher, F. Allen; Roering, Kenneth J. & Rose, 
Gerald L. (Indiana U.) The effects of commitment to 
future interaction in single plays of three games. 
Behavioral Science, 1974(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 119-132.—In- 
vestigated the propensity to cooperate in single plays of 3 
game structures (Chicken, No Conflict, and Prisoner's 
Dilemma) under 2 conditions of commitment to future 
interaction, using 2 experimental environments. In 
addition, the effects of negative payoffs and the 
opportunity to maximize relative rather than absolute 
gain were examined. 320 business administration under- 
graduates served as Ss. Results show that committed Ss 
were more cooperative in all 3 structures than uncommit- 
ted Ss. The propensity to cooperate was greatest for the 
No Conflict structure, weakest for the Prisoner's Dilem- 
ma structure, and intermediate for the Chicken structure. 
The largest difference between committed and uncom- 
mitted Ss in the propensity to cooperate was observed for 
the Prisoner's Dilemma structure. A comparison of these 
results with repeated play studies supports the use of 
single play studies of social interaction for analyzing the 
effects of social structure on behavior. (31 ref}—Journal 
abstract. 

5204. Stegenga, James A. (Purdue U.) Personal 
aggressiveness and war. International Journal of Group 
Tensions, 1972, Vol. 2(4), 22-36.—Considers political 
explanations of aggressiveness as based on impulse and 
nonrational acts and their failure to consider Freudian 
and psychological explanations. The Freudian instinct 
theory of aggression is reviewed and compared with the 
frustration-aggression hypothesis. The appeal of war 
(e.g, excitement, an outlet for aggression, the opportuni- 
ty for group cohesion and a feeling of belonging, 
freedom from personal problems, and the opportunity 
for suicide) is considered. (18 ref) —M. K. Phifer. 

5205. Thomas, Willard Y. Modern communication 
with a visual language. Educational Technology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 17-21.—Discusses the need fora 
better way of selecting, processing, understanding, and 
using information in a technological society overbur- 
dened with its proliferation. It is suggested that we begin 
communicating visually rather than orally (i.e., linguisti- 
cally. Reading speed is limited by the nature of 
conventional language so we must develop a visual 
language that takes full advantage of the speed and 
capacity of the eye. Visual language will consist of visual 
symbols projected by a television-like system onto à 
screen. Such a language must provide a common 
symbology, permitting rapid comprehension of visual 
thought and concepts. Research will determine the size 
of the visual bit, a definition of visual meaning, and the 
capacity of the visual channel. This method must provide 
a means of showing relationships in such a Way that 
more than 3 dimensions may be comprehended at one 
time.—R. S. Albin. 

5206. Vicino, Franco L., et al. (Edward N. Hay Assoc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) The impact of PROCESS: Self-admin- 
istered exercises for personal and interpersonal devel- 
opment. Journal of Applied Behavioral Science, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 9(6), 737-156.—Describes the content 
and evaluation of a program of 8 self-administered 
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exercises for personal and interpersonal development, 
called PROCESS. The program was designed as an 
educational experience for students and others interested 
in gaining a better understanding of themselves and how 
they relate to others. It is based on the laboratory 
learning method and involves activities within a small, 
self-directed group setting; the program materials elimi- 
nate the need for a professionally trained leader. The 
program was evaluated with 64 undergraduates in the 
experiniental groups and 32 undergraudates in holdout 
control groups. All Ss completed a “Who Am I” 
questionnaire, personality measures (e.g., Rokeach Dog- 
matism Scale and the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirabil- 
ity scale), and peer ratings. Results generally indicate 
that participants improved their self-concepts, were more 
able to view themselves as their peers did, and reacted 
favorably to the PROCESS program. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

5207. Vinokur, Amiram & Burstein, Eugene. (U. 
Michigan, Inst. for Social Research, Research Center for 
Group Dynamics) Effects of partially shared persuasive 
arguments on group-induced shifts: A e oup-problem- 
solving approach. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 29(3), 305-315.—Conducted 
3 experiments which demonstrated that group-induced 
shifts in choice are the result of informational influence 
processes, specifically, persuasive argumentation. These 
processes were hypothesized to be similar to those 
described in group-problem-solving research. In Exp I 
(n = 60 male undergraduates), the relative frequency and 
the persuasiveness of pro-risk to pro-caution arguments 
that Ss possessed prior to discussion correlated with (a) 
their initial choice of risk level and (b) the overall initial 

mean choice on the dilemmas. In Exp II (n = 196 male 
undergraduates), it was hypothesized that while a 
member's initial choice was determined by the balance 
of pro-risk and pro-caution arguments, shifts in choice 
following discussion would occur only when most of the 
persuasive arguments were partially shared (i.e., known 
to only a few members), This was tested by applying a 
partially shared information model that predicts shifts in 
choice after discussion, Results support the hypothesis 
Exp II (n = 41 male undergraduates) odie addi- 
tional support for the informational influence Sg 


Sis; Ss received arguments produced by others 
is ; efore 
Age Bee E reading these Gen prod- 
Substantial shifts in choice, 
ER choice. (38 ref)—Journal 


5208. Ward, Charles D. & McGinnies, 

Maryland) Persuasive effects of early and Ce 
of credible and noncredible sources, Journal of Psycholo- 
&y, 1974(Jan), Vol. 86(1), 17-23.— Presented a standard 
persuasive communication to 248 undergraduates in an 
attitude-change experiment containing a 2 X 2 after- 
only design. The credibility of the communication’s 
Source was varied (low vs high) along with the Sequence 
in which the credibility information was presented 
(before vs after the persuasive communication). Earl 
mention of the noncredible source was found to inhibit 
attitude change relative to late mention and to no 
mention of the source. Neither source, when mentioned 
late, resulted in attitude change different from the no- 
mention control Implications of these results for 
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understanding the effects of source credibility are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

5209. Weisfeld, Glenn E. (Tufts U.) Violations of 
social norms as inducers of aggression. /niernational 
Journal of Group Tensions, 1972, Vol. 2(4), 53—70.—Con- 
siders social science explanations of aggression in terms 
of the frustration-aggression hypothesis and other 
contributing factors (e.g., unjustifiability). 40 undergrad- 
uate Ss comprised experimental and control groups in a 
study in which Ss received payment for participation in a 
learning experiment involving shock. Ss were offered 
$1.00 to $5.00 for participation, with the independent 
variable being compliance to monetary norms estab- 
lished by a confederate. Results show that violation of a 
monetary norm increased hostility and aggression and 
supported a “transgression-aggression” hypothesis. (27 
ref)—M. K. Phifer. 

5210. Widmar, Neil. (U. Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) Effects of group discussion on category width 
judgments. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 29(2), 187-195.—Administered T. F. 
Pettigrew's Category Width Scale (C-W) to 90 under- 
graduates following the standard group-shift paradigm 
of pregroup, group, and postgroup decisions (Exp I) and 
to 47 undergraduates who completed the Ist half of the 
C-W scale and then made either majority estimate or 
most admired decisions on the 2nd half (Exp II). Exp I 
showed that group decisions of the experimental Ss 
(those who participated in group discussion) had much 
broader category widths than the average pre-group- 
discussion category width preferences, and that this 
broader categorizing tendency was maintained in the 
postgroup individual decisions. In Exp II, results did not 
support the hypothesis that prior to group discussion, Ss 
should estimate others to be more narrow categorizers 
than themselves, and a most admired position to be 
broader than what they chose. It is suggested that any 
conclusion that all group-shift phenomena are the same 
or have the similar dynamics is premature. Implications 
of group influences on categorization of information are 
discussed. (31 ref) 1. Gors 

5211. Worchel, Stephen & Andreoli, Virginia A. (U. 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill) Attribution of causality as 
a means of restoring behavioral freedom. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 292), 
231-245.—Hypothesized that behaviors that evoke à 
norm of reciprocity can arouse reactance in the recipient 
and that the reactance may be reduced by the recipient 
attributing the causality for the norm-evoking behavior 
to situational influences, 144 female undergraduates 
(tested separately) were told they would participate in a 
Series of tasks with a confederate under either competi- 
tive, cooperative, or no-interaction conditions. Ss then 
completed a Personality measure. Upon completion, E 
tu the real S to sort some cards to be used in one of 
EE confederate acted in either a friendly or 
EE ‘toward the S. E appeared, told the 
Stee .ne personality test results were either 

a istent with his hostile or friendly behavior (E had 
Observed the interaction through a mirror), or said 
nothing about the test. Finally, S; d ues- 
tionniare attributi ly, Ss completed aq 

On uting the confederate's behavior to either 
pe Y Or situational factors. Results support the 
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hypotheses. Comparisons with previous studies of attrib- 
ution of causality are discussed. (24 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

5212. Yukl, Gary A. (Baruch Coll., City U. New York) 
Effects of situational variables and opponent conces- 
sions on a bargainer’s perception, aspirations, and 
concessions. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 29(2), 227-236.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments with a total of 100 male undergraduates in a 
laboratory bargaining simulation to investigate 3 hy- 
potheses about the effect of 1 bargainer’s concessions on 
the concessions of the opposing bargainer. Results 
indicate that Ss conceded more when the programed 
opponent made small concessions than when the 
opponent made large concessions (Exp I). The effect of 
the opponent's concessions on S's concessions appeared 
to be mediated by S's aspiration level. S's aspiration 
level, concessions, and perception of the opponent's 
strength were affected by the degree of time pressure (Ss 
were limited to 5-8 offers) and the S's knowledge of the 
opponent's payoffs as well as by the opponent's offers 
(Exp ID) Discrepancies with previous studies are dis- 
cussed. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Social Perception & Motivation & Attitudes 


5213. Bahr, Stephen J.; Bowerman, Charles E. & 
Gecas, Viktor. (Brigham Young U.) Adolescent percep- 
tions of conjugal power. Social Forces, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
52(3), 357-367.—Examined the accuracy of adolescent 
perceptions of conjugal power and the association of 
education, occupation, and female employment with 
these perceptions using data from 2 existing survey- 
s—one of 18,664 adolescents from broken homes, 
conducted by C. E. Bowerman and G. H. Elder in 1964, 
and another of 597 high school students by V. Gecas (see 
PA, Vol 48:734). The parent with whom S identified 
most closely was perceived as relatively more powerful. 
Although perceptions of conjugal power varied some- 
what by age and sex of S, data suggest that power may 
also vary by structural dimensions in the family, 
including the age and sex of children. These age and sex 
differences did not affect the association of power with 
other variables. Data also show a positive association 
between father's occupational prestige and his power in 
important family problems, general agreements and 
disagreements, and disagreements about income. Com- 
parative mother-father education and mother's employ- 
ment status tended to have a positive association with 
power in all areas except child discipline. Findings 
suggest that adolescent perceptions of conjugal power 
have relatively high validity. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5214. Baier, Kurt. (U. Pittsburgh) The concept of 
value. In E. Laszlo & J. B. Wilbur (Eds.), Value theory in 
philosophy and social science. New York, N.Y.: Gordon & 
Breach, 1973. 154 p.—Discusses the concept of value 
within the context of welfare economics and conditions 
which affect the quality of life. 2 aspects of a person’s life 
which affect his perceptions—the quality of his life at à 
given time and his ability to improve that quality—are 
examined and related to demands made on a life. the 
defenses used to preserve the quality of life, and 
Objective and subjective norms by which this quality can 
be assessed. 
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5215. Baron, Robert A. & Ball, Rodney L. (Purdue U.) 
€ hpc ibus influence of nonhostile hu- 

- Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 25-33. Conducted a vs with 
40 undergraduates to investigate the hypothesis that 
prior exposure to nonhostile humor would markedly 
reduce the level of aggression directed by angry 
individuals against the person who had previously 
provoked them. Ss were Ist angered or not angered by a 
confederate, then exposed to either humorous cartoons 
or nonhumorous pictures, and finally provided with an 
Opportunity to aggress against the confederate by means 
of electric shock. Exposure to the nonhostile cartoons 
significantly reduced the duration of the shocks delivered 
to the confederate in the angry condition, but failed to 
influence the level of aggression demonstrated by Ss in 
the nonangry group. Findings are discussed in terms of 
the elicitation, by the cartoons, of responses and 
emotional states incompatible with anger or overt 
aggression. Possible implications of the aggression-inhib- 
iting influence of humor for the prevention and control 
of human violence are also considered. (20 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

5216. Berleant, Arnold. (Sarah Lawrence Coll) The 
experience & judgment of values. In E. Laszlo & J. B. 
Wilbur (Eds), Value théory im philosophy and social 
science. New York, N.Y.: Gordon & Breach, 1973. 154 p. 
—Questions the common philosophical tendency to 
distinguish quantitatively between factual statements 
about the real world and normative statements applied 
to relations among men. An alternative model of this 
experience vs judgment dichotomy is proposed, and a 
distinction between valuation (i.e., having an experience) 
and evaluation (i.e., judging that experience) is discussed. 
Implications of studying normative behavior for value 
theory and measurement are considered. 

5217. Birnbaum, Michael H. (Kansas State U.) The 
nonadditivity of personality impressions. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 102(3) 
543-561. —In 4 experiments with undergraduates 
(N — 835), ratings of the likableness of persons described 
by 2 adjectives showed consistent violations of additive 
and constant-weight averaging models: the effect of 
either adjective varied directly with the likableness of the 
other adjective. Monotonic rescaling could remove the 
interactions, raising the theoretical question of whether 
interactions were due to nonlinearity in the rating scale 
or to nonadditive integration of the information. The 
experiments illustrate new methods for distinguishing 
these interpretations. The fit of the subtractive model for 
ratings of differences in likableness between 2 adjectives 
supported the validity of the response scale; in addition, 
ratings of homogeneous combinations were linearly 
related to subtractive model scale values. Judgments of 
differences in likableness between pairs of hypothetical 
persons, each person described by 2 adjectives, were 
ordinally inconsistent with additive models, confirming 
the interpretation that the interactions are "real" and 
should not be scaled away. Theoretical and methodologi- 
cal implications are discussed. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5218. Black, Harvey. (State University Coll. New 
York,New Paltz)Effect of cognitive complexity-simplicity 
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on interpersonal attraction. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 124-125. 

5219. Collins, Barry E. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Four components of the Rotter Internal-External scale: 
Belief in a difficult world, a just world, a predictable 
world, and a politically responsive world. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 29(3), 
381-391.—Administered the original 23-item forced 
choice Rotter Internal-External Control Scale (I-E) in a 
Likert, agree-disagree format to 300 undergraduates. 
There is a common theme through all of the 46 
alternatives, but rotation of 4 factors clearly identifies 4 
distinguishable and relatively orthogonal subscales. A 
respondent may score external on the I-E scale because 
he believes the world is difficult, unjust, governed by 
luck, or politically unresponsive. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

5220. Deaux, Kay. (Purdue U.) Anonymous altruism: 
Extending the lost letter technique. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 92(1), 61-66.—Tested 2 
hypotheses regarding the factors which determine altruis- 
tic behavior when both the helper and the helped remain 
unknown, using a modification of the lost-letter tech- 
nique in which addressed postcards are inscribed with 
messages of varying content. It was predicted that 
altruistic behavior Oe, the return of the postcards) 
would be greater when (a) the message was important as 
opposed to unimportant and (b) the content of the 
message was good rather than bad. Only the first 
prediction was supported, suggesting that under condi- 
tions of anonymity the positive or negative aspect of the 
message is not as crucial as it is in face-to-face situations 
previously studied.—Journal abstract. 

5221. Eylon, Yizhar. (U. of the Negev, Beer-Sheva, 
Israel) Warmth, competence, and identification. Canadi- 
an Journal of Behavioural Science, 1974(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 
45-58.—60 male undergraduate psychology students 
rated themselves on a series of 7-step bipolar adjective 
scales. Ss then observed a young man perform a simple 
mechanical task, performed the same task, and rerated 
the man and themselves. It was found that when Ss 
perceived the man as personally warm, they projected 
onto him attributes which, they believed, characterized 
them. When the man was perceived as warm and/or 
competent in the mechanical task, Ss viewed themselves 
as more similar to him than in the absence of these 
Re, Renis are interpreted as supporting J. 

agan’s theory of identification. (Fre: i 
ref)—Journal e (nen ERE 

5222. Fagerberg, Seigfred W. & Fagerberg, 

(U. Florida) On dein PER MEL S 
Journal of Educational Research, 1973(Sum), Vol. 7(3). 
127-131.—Reports the responses of 398 male and female 
undergraduates in 4 southern colleges to the question. 
"Do you think more should be done by people like 
physicians and teachers to help young people and 
teenagers stop tobacco smoking?" 46% of current 
smokers and 42% of former smokers answered “Ves? 
and gave suggestions for achieving the goal, either 
through educational programs or examples set by 
teachers „and physicians. Reasons given for the “No” 
answers included the individual’s right of free choice, the 
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uselessness of educational campaigns, and smoking by 
physicians and teachers themselves.—Journal abstract. 

5223. Field, Mildred. (U. Arizona) Power and depen- 
dency: Legitimation of dependency conditions. Journal 
of Social Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 92(1), 31-37.—Pre- 
vious researchers note that in dependency situations, the 
power associated with the norm of social responsibility 
may alter the outcomes of such interaction in favor of 
the dependent individual. It is suggested, however, that 
evocation of such a norm is dependent on the perception 
of the legitimacy of the situation by the independent 
individual. The hypothesis that requests with differing 
legitimacy bases will produce results differing in their 
favorability to a dependent requestee was tested in a 
field experiment. Requests with different legitimacy 
bases were based on attempts to purchase selected items 
when lacking $.30 of the total purchase price. The items 
constituting the different legitimacy bases were beer, 
milk, and burn ointment. Analysis of variance was 
significant at the .05 level and a measure of association 
was .35.—Journal abstract. 

5224. Fink, Herbert C. & Hjelle, Larry A. (State 
University Coll. New York, Brockport) Internal-exter- 
nal control and ideology. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 967-974.—Hypothesized that 
internal Ss would agree more with ideologies which 
emphasize the importance of self-determination of 
behavior, whereas external Ss would agree more with 
ideologies which emphasize the importance of social 
determination of behavior. 47 undergraduates who 
scored as internals on Rotter's Internal-External Control 
Scale and 44 undergraduates who scored as externals 
were Ss. Internals scored significantly higher on W. 
Gruen's traditional American ideology scale, whereas 
externals scored significantly higher on the Christie et al 
New Left scale and one assessing a political philosophy 
of conservatism. Results (p < .02) support the hypothe- 
sis. Implications for perception and understanding social 
problems are discussed. (29 ref) —/ournal abstract. 

5225. Foulds, Melvin L. (Bowling Green State U., 
Counseling Center) Effects of a personal growth on 
ratings of self and others. Small Group Behavior, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 4(4), 508-512.—Studied the effect of 
Browth-group participation on perception of self and 
others. 6 male and 8 female college students took part in 
a growth group of 6 weekly sessions of 4 hrs each. Ss 
rated themselves and others on 29 semantic differential 
scales at the beginning of the Ist group session and 1 wk 
after the last session. Growth group participants rated 
themselves and others more positively after the group 
experience. A control group of 6 males and 8 females 
showed no changes.—G. P. Breed. 

5226. Galinsky, Maeda J.; Rosen, Aaron & Thomas, 
Edwin J. (U. North Carolina) Distinctness of bases of 
Social power. Psychological Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
33), 721—730.—investigated the empirical distinctness 
and independence of the 5 bases of social power as 
hypothesized by J. R. French and B. Raven in 1959. The 
Tesponses of 110 public assistance workers to 80 
questionnaire items regarding their fellow workers’ and 
Supervisors’ expertness, legitimacy, positive sanctions, 
negative sanctions, and attraction were submitted to 
factor analysis. 11 factors were defined, 9 of which 
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corresponded to perceived expertness, legitimacy, posi- 
tive sanctions, and negative sanctions of supervisors and 
of workers. Negative sanctions were defined by 2 
separate factors for workers. Attraction, or referent 
power, did not emerge in the analysis as a separate 
entity.—Journal abstract. 

5227. Gormly, John & Edelberg, Walter. (Rutgers 
State U., New Brunswick) Validity in personality trait 
attribution. American Psychologist, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
29(3), 189-193.—Compared peer ratings, self-ratings, 
and ratings by outside judges of the aggressiveness of 8 
male graduates from each of 2 fraternities. Pairs of Ss, 
each pair consisting of 1 high-aggressive and 1 low- 
aggressive member, engaged in discussion and a compe- 
titive game. Peer ratings and self-ratings converged only 
slightly. Judges’ ratings based on observation of verbal 
and nonverbal behavior of the Ss, had a high degree of 
concordance with peer ratings, but judges’ ratings based 
on tape recordings of the discussions were not signifi- 
cantly associated with peer ratings. These results provide 
strong evidence that peer ratings of aggressiveness 
describe an identifiable characteristic of an individual's 
behavior which is consistent in different settings. The 
findings do not, however, demonstrate the general 
validity of the trait approach to personality. Needed is a 
more economical method for assigning aggressiveness 
scores that approach peer ratings, determination of 
observable behavioral cues denoting aggressiveness, 
development of the predictive utility of aggressiveness 
scores, and establishing the validity of other personality 
traits.—J. Davis. 

5228. Gouaux, Charles & Summers, Karen. (U. 
Missouri, St. Louis) Interpersonal attraction as a 
function of affective state and affective change. Journal 
of Research in Personality, 1973(Nov), Vol. 7(3), 254-260. 
—Replicated D, Byrne and R. Rhamey’s (see PA, Vol 
40:2389) experiment on interpersonal attraction and 
affective states with 1 change: Ss affective state was 
assessed at the beginning of the session and immediately 
prior to S’s evaluation of a stranger. 4 levels of attitude 
similarity (1.00, .67, .33, and .00) and 3 evaluation 
conditions (positive, negative, and control) were used in 
a4 X 3 factorial design with 19 undergraduates in each 
cell. Ss completed a Personal Feelings Scale and 6 
semantic differential rating scales, and rated a stranger 
on attraction and other variables (the Interpersonal 
Judgment Scale). Ss in the positive and negative 
evaluation conditions received the stranger's evaluation 
of them. As hypothesized, attraction was related to S's 
affective state and affective changes induced by attrac- 
tion stimuli.—Journal abstract. 

5229. Gutman, Gloria M.; Knox, Robert E. & Storm, 
Thomas F. (U. British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) 
Developmental study of balance, agreement, and 
attraction effects in the ratings of hypothetical social 
Situations. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology. 
1974(Feb), Vol. 29(2), 201-211.—80 children in 4 age 
groups (5-6, 7-8, 9-10, and 11-12 yrs) rated 8 hypotheti- 
cal social situations of the P-O-X type for pleasantness 
and psychological consistency. Results indicate that all 
Ss based their ratings of both pleasantness and consisten- 
cy primarily on attraction (ie. the sign of the P/O 
bond). Balance and agreement effects, although statisti- 
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cally significant, were small in all groups. Findings were 
confirmed in a cross-validation study conducted by an 
independent naive E using 32 Ss. (26 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

5230. Hartman, Robert S. (U. Mexico, Mexico City) 
Formal axiology and the measurement of values. In E. 
Laszlo & J. B. Wilbur (Eds.), Value theory in philosophy 
and social science. New York, N.Y.: Gordon & Breach, 
1973. 154 p.—Discusses the theoretical rationale behind 
a test of a person's capacity or ability to select values or 
interests as opposed to one which measures specific 
values (e.g. political or religious preferences). The 
conceptual basis of the Hartman Value Inventory, a test 
of general values derived from formal axiology Oe, the 
logic of value thinking), is described in terms of the 
logical meaning of meaning, "intension" as a measure 
and norm of value, the relationship of dimensions of 
value to concepts of value, and the calculus of value. 

5231. Hendrick, Clyde. (Kent State U.) Effects of 
stimulus consistency-inconsistency on impressions of 
personality. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 84-85. 

5232. Himes, Samuel H. & Mason, Joseph B. (U. 
Alabama) A note on unobtrusive attitude measurement: 
The lost-letter technique. Journal of the Market Research 
Society, 1974(Jan), Vol. 16(1), 42-46.—"Lost" 6 sets of 
100 differently addressed letters in 6 sections of a city of 
70,000 people. The letters were addressed to (a) a 
committee to abolish gun control, (b) a gun club, (c) a 
committee for stricter gun control, (d) a committee for 
marihuana legalization, (e) a research associates organi- 
zation, and (f) a committee for lower food prices. The 
average return rate was 50.2%, but the percentage of 
letters returned varied from more than 80% in the central 
business district, to less than 40% for a by-pass highway 
location. Since pedestrian traffic was heavy in both of 
these locations, reasons for the differences in return rates 
are unclear. Results show that (a) rates of return for the 
gun club and the research company were higher than the 
overall average rate, (b) return rates for the gun club 
were greater than for the committee to abolish gun 


controls, (c) return rates for the marihuana legalization 


committee were considerably lower than the average 
return rate, and (d) the returns for the lower food prices 
committee were lower than the average return rate, 
Limitations and refinements of the lost-letter technique 
are discussed.—L. Gorsey. 

5233. Hurley, Dennis & Allen, Bem P. (Western 
Illinois U.) The effect of the number of people present 
in a nonemergency situation. Journal of Social Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Feb), Vol. 92(1), 27-29.—Extended J. H. Bryan 
and M. A. Test’s (see PA, Vol 41:13475) “flat tire 
paradigm in an attempt to determine whether effect of 
the number of people present, often demonstrated in the 
emergency situation, would generalize to a nonemergen- 
cy case. A female college student and a car with a flat 
tire were placed on a superhighway (high traffic density) 
and also on a country road (low traffic density). A 
significantly greater proportion of people rendered aid in 
the country road condition; however, the average time 
between attempts to aid was less on the superhighway. 
Possible differences between emergency and nonemer- 
gency situations are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
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5234, Kroger, Jane E. & Lynn, David B. (Massey U., 
Palmerston North, New Zealand) Changing attitudes 
among American family members as reflected in 
popular music. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychol- 
ogy, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 81. S nde, 

5235. Kun, Anna & Weiner, Bernard. (U. California, 

Los Angeles) Necessary versus sufficient causal sche- 
mata for success and failure. Journal of Research in 
Personality, 1973(Nov), Vol. 7(3), 197-207.—Using a 
questionnaire about a hypothetical high school student, 
197 undergraduates judged the perceived presence or 
absence of ability or effort, given information about task 
outcome (success or failure), task difficulty (easy, 
intermediate, or difficult), and the state of the comple- 
mentary cause (ability or effort). Data suggest that a 
multiple sufficient causal schema was used to explain 
events (i.e., the presence of ability or effort was perceived 
as sufficient to produce success at an easy task, while the 
absence of ability or effort was perceived as sufficient to 
produce failure at a difficult task). A multiple necessary 
schema was employed to explain uncommon events (i.e., 
success at a difficult task required both ability and effort, 
while failure at an easy task was caused by low ability 
and low effort) Failure outcomes were more likely to 
elicit a multiple sufficient schema. In achievement- 
related contexts, ability and effort were perceived as 
negatively covarying causal determinants of typical 
successes and failures. Findings support hypotheses from 
attribution theory and demonstrate the influence of 
cognitive structures on achievement-related causal judg- 
ments.—Journal abstract. 

5236. Landy, David & Sigall, Harold. Beauty is talent: 
Task evaluation as a function of the performer's 
physical attractiveness. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 29(3), 299-304.—60 male 
undergraduates read an essay supposedly written by a 
female college freshman. They then evaluated the quality 
of the essay and the ability of its writer on several 
dimensions. By means of a photo attached to the essay, 
20 Ss were led to believe that the writer was physically 
attractive and 20 that she was unattractive. The 
Temaining Ss read the essay without any information 
about the writer’s appearance. 30 Ss read a version of the 
essay that was well written while the other Ss read a 
version that was poorly written. Significant main effects 
for essay quality and writer attractiveness were predicted 

and obtained. Ss who read the good essay evaluated the 
writer and her work more favorably that Ss who read the 
poor essay. Ss also evaluated the writer and her work 
most favorably when she was attractive, least when she 
was unattractive, and intermediately when her appear- 
ance was unknown. The impact of the writer’s attractive- 
ness on the evaluation of her and her work was most 
pronounced when the "objective" quality of her work 
was relatively poor. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5237. Laszlo, Ervin & Wilbur, James B. (Eds.). (State 
University Coll. New York, 'Genesco) Value theory in 
philosophy and social science. New York, N MES 
Gordon & Breach, 1973. 154 p. EE 

8. Levin, Irwin P. (U. Iowa) Combinii 
and outside opinions: An Moo Wd on NE 
Sis. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
3(1A), 44-46.—Asked each of 37 undergraduates who 
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were interested in old movies to rate and indicate how 
many times he had seen each movie in a list of 54 
popular old movies to be used for assembling a college 
film festival. S was then shown a set of ratings said to 
have been supplied by a committee selecting movies for 
the festival. Finally, S was asked to rerate each movie, 
giving the rating each movie would receive if he himself 
were added to the selection committee. Results support a 
weighted average model in which the weight of a 
person's initial rating on the composite rating was 
assumed to increase with the number of times he had 
seen the movie, and the weight of the committee's rating 
was assumed to increase as a function of the number of 
committee members reported to have seen the movie. 
—Journal abstract. 

5239. Lifton, Robert J. (Yale U.) Home from the war: 
Vietnam veterans: Neither victims nor executioners. 
New York, N.Y.: Simon & Schuster, 1973. 478 p. $3.95. 
— Discusses the experiences, attitudes, and transforma- 
tions of returning Vietnam veterans, using material 
obtained from interviews and conversations with the 
returnees. The "warrior myth" is discussed in terms of 
how it affects the psychological makeup of the soldier 
before and after his involvement in combat. 

5240. Lincoln, Alan J. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst. & 
State U.) Preactivity justification of violent behavior as 
a function of target identity. College Student Journal, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 7(4), 83-88.—Studied justifications for 
violent behavior. About 225 undergraduates in sociology 
classes responded to an open-ended questionnaire 
incorporating questions, e.g, "Under what conditions 
would you feel justified in using violence against . . . ?” 
5 general types of justifications were found: (a) behavior 
of the victim, (b) characteristics of the victim, (c) 
behavior of the attacker, (d) characteristics of the 
attacker, and (e) utilitarian factors. 47% and 23% of the 
respondents focused their justifications on (a) and (b) 
with the remaining percentages distributed among the 
other types. Ss were most prone to justify violence 
against strangers and most reluctant to justify that 
behavior against policemen. Motivations for violence 
included a reaction to precipitated violence, defensive 
concerns, being violent against a victim “for his own 
good,” results of personal frustration, and the guarantee- 
ing of rights and privileges.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

5241. Lund, Adrian K.; Lewis, Steven A. & Harris, 
Victor A. (State U. New York, Buffalo) Inferential sets, 
order effects, and the judgment of persons. Bulletin of 
the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jan), Vol. 3(1A), 16-18. 
—Exposed 144 male undergraduates to a stimulus person 
(SP) varying on the dimensions of personality strength 
eee weak) and norm clarity (specified vs unspeci- 

. Ss made sequential judgments from | of 3 different 
orderings of E. E. Jones and J. W. Thibaut's (1958) 3 
distinctive inferential sets: value maintenance, situation 
matching, and causal-genetic. Results reveal that differ- 
a set orderings led to different judgments; additionally, 
fee SE SP as more responsible, more 
SP. Resul © appropriate in behavior than the weak 

. Aesuits are discussed in light of a model which 
oe that whenever one person evaluates the activities 
of another his evaluation is at least partially based on 
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how he feels he would have behaved under similar 
circumstances.—Journal abstract. 

5242. Margolis, Joseph. (U. Western Ontario, Lon- 
don, Canada) The use and syntax of value judgments. 
In E. Laszlo & J. B. Wilbur (Eds.), Value theory in 
philosophy and social science. New York, N.Y.: Gordon & 
Breach, 1973. 154 p.—Questions the supposition that 
moral, aesthetic, or legal judgments have logically 
uniform uses within their respective domains (i.e., that 
they can be used to classify a broad sample of similar 
judgments). A distinction between value judgments and 
the use of valuationally significant sentences is proposed, 
and the variety of judgments (e.g., appraisals, assess- 
ments, or rankings) and the various uses of value 
predicates in making these judgments are considered. 

5243. McClintock, Charles G. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) Development of social motives in Anglo- 
American and Mexican-American children. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 29(3), 
348-354.— Compared the choice behaviors of 108 Mexi- 
can-American and 108 Anglo-American 2nd, 4th, and 
6th graders in a maximizing difference game. All Ss 
received information about own and other’s choices after 
each trial, as well as own and others cumulative point 
scores across 100 plays of the game. Results clearly 
indicate that (a) for both cultural groups, competitive 
choice behavior became more dominant with increments 
in grade level; (b) Anglo-American Ss were more 
competitive at each grade level than the Mexican- 
American Ss; and (c) for all cultural and grade groups, 
competitive choices increased over trial blocks. The 
increase in competitive responding as a function of grade 
was interpreted in terms of a developmental theory of 
achievement motivation. Some educational implications 
of differences between Anglo- and Mexican-American 
children and cautionary statements concerning the 
interpretation of cross-cultural data are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

5244. Mischel, Walter; Zeiss, Robert & Zeiss, 
Antonette. (Stanford U.) Internal-external control and 
persistence: Validation and implications of the Stanford 
Preschool Internal-External Scale. Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 29(2), 265-278. 
—Developed the Stanford Preschool Internal-External 
Scale (SPIES) to explore the interactions between 
individual differences in young children's expectancies 
about locus of control and their behavior in theoretically 
relevant situations. The SPIES is scored in the internal 
direction; the scores obtained are expectancies for 
internal control of positive events (I+) and negative 
events (I-) and a sum of these 2 (total I). Split-half 
reliabilities for each subscale were small but significant. 
Test-retest reliabilities were significant and of greater 
magnitude. Behavioral measures of delay of gratification 
under diverse working and waiting conditions were used 
for validation in a series of independent experimental 
Studies with 211 nursery school children. It was related to 
Persistence in 3 separate situations where instrumental 
activity would result in a positive outcome, I- was 
related to persistence when instrumental activity could 
prevent the occurrence of a noxious outcome. When the 
Same situation was structured so that instrumental 
activity would not affect the outcome, persistence on the 
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task was related negatively to I-. (29 ref}—Journal 
abstract. 

5245. Mogy, Robert B. & Pruitt, Dean G. (State U. 
New York, Albany) Effects of a threatener's enforce- 
ment costs on threat credibility and compliance. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 29(2), 
173-180.—Conducted a gaming experiment (Prisoner's 
Dilemma game) with 50 male undergraduates to deter- 
mine the effects of a confederate's threats and Ss 
perception of the credibility of those threats on S's 
compliance. Perception and credibility were measured 
by questionnaires after each threat trial. It was hypothes- 
ized that (a) threat credibility (and the probability of 
compliance) are inversely related to the threatener's cost 


of enforcement; (b) threats whose enforcement would — 


hurt the recipient more than the threatener are more 
credible (hurt-more threats); (c) a threatener who 
enforces his threats is viewed as more hostile the greater 
the cost of his enforcement; and (d) a threatener who 
enforces non-hurt-more threats is seen as more hostile 
than one who enforces hurt-more threats. Results 
support hypotheses (a) and (c) and partially support (b) 
and (d). (20 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

5246. Myers, David G.; Schreiber, F. Barry & Viel, 
Donald J. (Hope Coll.) Effects of discussion on opinions 
concerning illegal behavior. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 92(1), 71-84.—Small groups of convicted. 


felons (n = 66) and college males (n = 67) responded, — 


before and after discussion, to 3 choice dilemma items 
and 3 ethical-legal dilemmas. It was predicted that (a) 
the enhancement of mean initial tendency observed on 
choice dilemma items would extend to the ethical-legal 
dilemmas; and (b) shift to increased risk on both types of 
items would occur if, and only if, Ss tended to perceive 
themselves as initially riskier than their average peer. On 
the choice dilemma items (with a Likert-type response 
format) only small nonsignificant shifts occurred. On the 
ethical-legal dilemmas both the inmate and the college 
groups significantly increased their preference for the 
legally deviant action following discussion, although 
initially perceiving themselves to favor it less than their 
ers.—Author abstract. 

5241. Nagato, Keiko. (Nagoya U., Japan) [A study of 
the relationship among self-evaluation, evaluation from 
others, and interpersonal attitude: On the effects of 
commitment and of cooperation versus competition.] 
(Japn) Japanese Journal of Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
44(3), 115-123.—Examined the effects of commitment 
and of cooperation vs competition which were assumed 
to influence the relative strength of the consistency 
tendency and the reciprocity tendency. Ss were 64 7th- 

ade students, in groups of 9 each, who were asked to 
judge photographed faces. After each trial, each S's 
judgment was announced. Attitudes toward others were 
measured by a questionnaire. The reciprocity tendency 
was generally significant. Consistency was also evident in 
the cooperation-commitment condition and the compet- 
ition-noncommitment condition. In the former condi- 
tion Ss avoided overestimations from others for fear of 
taking responsibility beyond their ability; in the latter 
condition overestimations imposed a strong mental 
strain on Ss. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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5248. Owens, Walton H. (Clemson U.) The less they 
iave, the more they want: Reexamination of concern 
vith status. Psychological Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 
328-830.—Administered W. C. Kaufman’s scale of 
status concern, originally developed on an undergradu- 
ite sample, to a general population in a country-wide 
survey (N = 300). The scale was judged to be homoge- 
neous, using both the Guttman and Proctor techniques 
of analysis. A high negative correlation between concern 
with status and actual socioeconomic status and a 
positive correlation between concern with status and age 
were obtained.—Journal abstract. 

5249. Peevers, Barbara H. & Secord, Paul F. (U. 
Nevada, Reno) Person concept code. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 124. 

5250. Petras, John W. (Central Michigan U.) Social- 

psychological theory as a basis for a theory of ethics 
and value: The case of Charles Horton Cooley. In E. 
Laszlo & J. B. Wilbur (Eds.), Value theory in philosophy 
and social science. New York, N.Y.: Gordon & Breach, 
1973. 154 p.—Discusses the relationship between social 
psychological and social philosophical components in C. 
H. Cooley’s study of society, which emphasized the idea 
that society had 2 characteristic properties—its organic 
nature and its mental nature. The development of ethical 
behavior and value systems within this interactionist 
framework is discussed, and the importance of under- 
standing the nature and organization of primary groups 
is stressed. 

5251. Pliner, Patricia; Hart, Heather; Kohl, Joanne & 
Saari, Dory. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Compliance 
without pressure: Some further data on the foot-in-the- 
door technique. Journal of Experimental Social Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Jan) Vol. 10(1), 17-22.—In an attempt to 
replicate J. L. Freedman and S. C. Fraser's (see PA, Vol 
40:10825) "foot-in-the-door" technique, 88 householders 
were approached by canvassers for a charitable organiza- 
tion. Ss were exposed to either a small, moderate, or no 
prior request and were then asked to comply with a 
larger request. Results show that Ss receiving prior 
requests complied with the larger request significantly 
more often than did control Ss. The mechanism by which 
the technique operates is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

5252. Redisch, Ann & Weissbach, Theodore A. 
(Pomona Coll.) Traits attributions by white students to 
black fellow students versus blacks in general. Journal 
of Social Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 92(1), 147-148. 
—Hypothesized that 62 white college students, when 
given the opportunity, would choose not to attribute a set 
of traits as especially characteristic of blacks. It was also 
hypothesized that Ss would be more willing to make trait 
attributions to a known subgroup of blacks as opposed 
to blacks in general. 2 groups of Ss rated a set of 12 trait- 
descriptive adjectives. One group rated blacks in general; 

the other group rated blacks “at the college.” Both 
hypotheses were supported. In addition, it was found 
that when trait attributions were made, they tended to be 
negative (unfavorable toward blacks)—Author abstract. 

5253. Rescher, Nicholas. (U. Pittsburgh) The study of 
value change. In E. Laszlo & J. B. Wilbur (Eds.), Value 
theory in philosophy and social science. New York, N.Y.: 
Gordon & Breach, 1973. 154 p-—Considers how values 
manifest themselves (e.g., verbal or overt actions) and 
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some principal modes of value change (e.g, value 
acquisition, abandonment, or restandardization). Me- 
thods of studying these changes, particularly in a future- 
oriented, prospective framework, and some empirical 
findings about probable patterns of value change in the 
US during the next generation are discussed. 

5254. Reynolds, David K. & Kalish, Richard A. (U. 
Southern California, Medical School) Anticipation of 
futurity as a function of ethnicity and age. Journal of 
Gerontology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 29(2), 224-231.—4As part of 
a larger study of death attitudes and expectations, 434 
residents of Los Angeles, approximately equally divided 
into 4 ethnic and 3 age groups, stated how long they 
wished to live and how long they expected to live. As 
anticipated, the older Ss expected to and wanted to live 
longer than the younger age cohorts. Afro-American 
respondents were significantly more likely to expect to 
live and want to live longer than Japanese-Americans, 
Mexican-Americans, and Anglo-Americans; other differ- 
ences between ethnic groups were minimal. Results are 
discussed from 2 theoretical points of view.—Journal 
abstract. 

5255. Roth, Susan & Bootzin, Richard R. (Duke U.) 
Effects of experimentally induced expectancies of 
external control: An investigation of learned helpless- 
ness. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(Feb) Vol. 29(2), 253-264.—Used the learned 
helplessness paradigm to assess the effects of experimen- 
tally induced expectancies of external control in 28 
undergraduates. Expectancies of external control were 
induced by the administration of random reinforcement 
for performance on concept learning tasks. Contrary to 
expectation, “helpless” Ss initiated more controlling 
behavior over an aversive event in a subsequent 
problem-solving situation than control Ss. The existence 
of a curvilinear relationship between experiences produc- 
ing external expectancies and behavioral manifestations 
of helplessness is offered as an explanation for the 
results, and a discussion of variables influencing this 
relationship is presented. (37 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5256. Rozelle, Richard M., et al. (U. Houston) Need 
for approval as related to the effects of persuasive 
communications on actual, reported and intended 
behavior change: A viable predictor? Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 719-725.—Administered 
the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability scale (SDS) to 
394 junior high school students in the context of a large 
project for improving dental hygiene. 5 kinds of 
persuasive appeals were used: (a) high fear; (b) low fear; 
(c) positive (all 3 followed by a set of specific recommen- 
dations); (d) only the set of recommendations; and (c) an 
elaboration of the Specific recommendations followed by 
the same set of recommendations used in the other 4 
conditions. Reported, actual, and intended behavior 
measures, a gross anxiety measure, and an information 
retention measure were evaluated. Although different 
and significant effects were obtained for the various 
appeals on each of the dependent measures, need for 
approval was related Solely to the intention-to-behave 
measure in that Ss with high SDS scores indicated 
relatively higher positive intentions to conform to the 
recommendations presented, regardless of the type of 
persuasive appeal. (17 ref), Gorsey. 
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5257. Saito, Isamu. (Risho U., Tokyo, Japan) [Social 
status, out-or-in-group, and aggressive behavior in 
Japanese society.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Aug), Vol. 44(3), 150-155.— Tested 2 hypotheses 
regarding the effects on aggression behavior of relations 
between the frustrator and the frustrated: (a) Aggressive 
behavior will be exhibited more strongly when frustrator 
and frustrated belong to different groups (out-group 
relation) than when they belong to the same group (in- 
group relation). (b) Aggressive behavior will be exhibited 
more strongly when the frustrator is higher in status than 
the frustrated than in the reverse situation. 100 under- 
graduates completed questionnaires which used pictures 
of a modified Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study, 
indicating the responses that people would make in 
various frustrating situations. Results strongly support 
both hypotheses.—Journal abstract. 

5258. Schlenker, Barry R. & Schlenker, Patricia A. (U. 
Florida) Prestige of an influencer and perceptions of 
power. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 3(1A), 31-33.—20 male and 30 female undergradu- 
ates rated the amount of influence possessed by 
hypothetical persons described by various adjectives. 
Influencers were rated on 2 response dimensions, when 
employing threats as an influence mode and when 
employing persuasion as an influence mode. Influencers 
were described as either high (wealthy) or low (poor) in 
capability to influence, and as having either accommoda- 
tive or exploitative influence intentions. When threats 
were employed as the influence mode, Ss perceived the 
influencer to be more powerful when described as 
wealthy rather than poor, and exploitative rather than 
accommodative. When persuasion was employed as the 
influence mode, Ss perceived the influencer to be more 
powerful when described as wealthy rather than poor, 
and accommodative rather than exploitative. The adjec- 
tive descriptions of the hypothetical influencers were 
combined by Ss in a simple linear fashion on both 
dimensions in determining their impressions of influence. 
—Journal abstract. 

5259. Shaver, Kelly G.; Turnbull, Allen A. & Sterling, 
Malcolm P. (Coll. of William & Mary) Defensive 
attribution: The effects of occupational dangers and 
locus of control; perceiver sex and self esteem. Catalog 
of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 

5260. Sheehan, Peter W. & Marsh, M. C. (U. 
Queensland, St. Lucia, Australia) Demonstration of the 
effect of “faking subjects’ knowledge that others are 
aware of their pretense” on perception of role-playing 
performance: A methodological comment. International 
Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 22(1), 62-67.—Tested 2 pairs of Ss (1 susceptible, 1 
role-playing) for the effects of a hypnotically induced 
anxiety conflict, in 2 clinical sessions before a group of 
54 judges who were blind as to the hypnotic identity of 
the Ss they were observing. Testing was conducted by a 
trained clinician, blind also to Ss’ susceptibility. Both 
role-playing Ss were difficult to detect in their pretense, 
but the faking performance of the S who knew that E 
was blind to his true identity was more convincing to the 
clinician who was conducting the testing. The demon- 
stration suggests support for the methodological argu- 
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ment that more effective pretense is possible when role- 
playing Ss believe that the E who is testing them is 
unaware that they are faking. (German, French & 
Spanish summaries)—Journal abstract. 


5261. Sorrentino, Richard M. & Boutilier, Robert G. —— 


(U. Western Ontario, London, Canada) Evaluation of a 
victim as a function of fate similarity/dissimilarity. 
Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 10(1), 84-93.—Upon observing a peer confederate 
(victim) receive painful electric shocks as punishment for 
making errors in a serial learning task, undergraduates 
who anticipated a similar fate (n = 21) were significant- 
ly less likely to devalue the victim than those who did not 
anticipate a similar fate (n = 22). This finding supports 
the contention that an O's devaluation of a suffering 
victim may vary as a function of anticipated fate 
similarity rather than perceived attitude or attribute 
similarity per se. Further, the data in conjunction with an 
additional, albeit marginally significant finding, suggest 
that derogation of the victim was more likely to be 
motivated by defensive attribution than a need to believe 
in a just world.—Journal abstract. 

5262. Trope, Yaacov. (U. Michigan, Inst. for Social 
Research) Inferential processes in the forced compli- 
ance situation: A Bayesian analysis. Journal of Experi- 
mental Social Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 1-16. 
— Considers the attribution made by an O to an actor in 
the forced compliance situation as a probability revision 
process which can be described by a Bayesian inference 
model. Os' perceptions of the forced compliance situa- 


tion are analyzed in terms of the input components into —— 


the Bayesian model: prior probabilities of the relevant 
attitudes and the diagnostic values of the behaviors 
which the actor may choose. To test propositions made 
by attribution theory about such perceptions, 64 under- 
graduate Os viewed actors under conditions of low 
inducement (LI) and high inducement (HI). Before 
observing the actor’s decision, Os estimated the prior 
probabilities of the relevant attitudes and the conditional 
probabilities of compliance and refusal given each of the 
attitudes. After observing the actor’s decision, Os 
estimated the posterior probabilities of the attitudes. As 
expected, in the LI condition, compliance was seen as 
less probable and more diagnostic about the actor's 
attitudes, and the posterior probability of the corre- 
sponding attitude was higher than in the HI condition. 
Contrary to expectations, within both conditions compli- 
ance was seen as less diagnostic and more probable than 
refusal. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5263. Vernon, Glenn M. (U. Maine) Values, value 
definitions, and symbolic interaction. In E. Laszlo & J. 
B. Wilbur (Eds.), Value theory in philosophy and social 
science. New York, N.Y.: Gordon & Breach, 1973. 154 p. 
— Discusses the distinction between values and value 
definitions from a symbolic interactionist viewpoint. The 
functions of both values and definitions as records of 
agreed-upon actions and as a means to maintain 
harmonious interactions by justifying the action are 
discussed. Suggestions for a scientific sociological analy- 
sis of values are presented. : 

5264. Wiesenthal, David. (Y ork U., Downsview, 
Ontario, Canada) Some effects of the confirmation and 
disconfirmation of an expected monetary reward on 
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compliance. Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 92(1), 39-52.—In a study with 103 female under- 
graduates, experimental Ss had their expectation of pay 
for serving in a conformity experiment disconfirmed by 
receiving amounts either larger or smaller than was 
expected, while controls received their expected pay. The 
dissonance theory prediction of an energization of either 
compliance or noncompliance was not obtained, nor was 
support given to social exchange theory predictions of 
conformity as a direct function of pay level. No 
differences in conformity behavior or tendencies to 
respond to questionnaires in a socially desirable direc- 
tion were obtained between high and low scoring Ss on 
the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability scale. The 
finding of no differences in conformity between Ss 
judged aware of the manipulations and those unaware 
might be mediated by a general predisposition to seek 
and comply with demands in an experimental setting. (22 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

5265. Williams, Grady N. (U. Missouri) Effects of 
interpersonal atmosphere and sex of interviewer on 
interview-related behavior. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 52-53. 

5266. Wyer, Robert S. (U. Illinois) Further test of a 
subjective probability model of social inference. Journal 
of Research in Personality, 1973(Nov), Vol. 7(3), 237-253. 
—48 undergraduates read paragraphs suggesting that a 
fictitious person (O) either did or did not possess an 
attribute X. Then, they reported their beliefs that they 
would like O (P,), that O possessed X (P), that O was 
intelligent (P) and that O was sarcastic (P;). A subjective 
probability model of social inference accurately predict- 
ed P, on the basis of beliefs about X (the attribute to 
which information about O directly pertained); this 
accuracy was greater than that obtained in an earlier 

study in which real persons were evaluated, and did not 

depend upon the favorableness of X. However, predic- 
tions of P, based upon beliefs about O's intelligence 
overestimated obtained values, while predictions based 
upon beliefs about O's sarcasm underestimated these 
values; moreover, P, and P, were underestimated and 
overestimated, respectively, by beliefs about X. It is 
suggested that these discrepancies were due to temporary 
inconsistencies among beliefs resulting from the informa- 
tion presented which did not have time to be resolved 

before beliefs were reported. Changes in P,, P, and P, 

resulting from additional information about X Were 

accurately predicted in all cases. Implications of the 
model for other formulations of social evaluation 
uper 2s noted.—Journal abstract. 

j - Young, Janet M. (Cerebral Palsy F. i 
Pittsburgh, Pa. One mother's pecca OR 
Maternal-Child Nursing Journal, 1973(Fal), Vol. 2(3), 
165-188.—Details the perception and response of a 25- 
yr-old married mother to gifts received from. Significant 
others during her pregnancy and following the birth of 
her 5th child. A review of the literature and examples 
from the S are discussed in terms of gift-giving and its 
symbolic significance. (17 ref) 

. 5268. Zadny, Jerry & Gerard, Harold B. (U. Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles) Attributed intentions and information- 
al selectivity. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 34-52. — Conducted 3 experiments 
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to test the hypothesis that ascribing a specific intention 
to an actor prior to witnessing his behavior leads an O to 
preferentially recall action bearing on the intention. In 
each case, undergraduate Os ON = 351) were exposed 
to an action sequence which mixed elements appropriate 
to more than | intention. Recall of action was compared 
among different Os who were led to attribute different 
intentions to the same actors. Selective remembering 
favoring intent-relevant action was demonstrated in all 3 
studies. Results also indicate that (a) selectivity operated 
during observation of an actor rather than retrospective- 
ly, (b) attributions about intentions were more potent 
determiners of such selectivity than characteristics of an 
actor related to his behavior but not bearing on his 
intention, and (c) O characteristics interacted with 
attributed intentions to determine recall. Findings 
Suggest that accurate attribution of intentions can 
facilitate social exchange by attuning partners to the 
planned aspects of each other’s behavior, while misap- 
prehension of intentions can preclude coordinated 
interaction by misdirecting attention to irrelevant action 
or to responses coerced by the O. (21 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

5269. Zillmann, Dolf & Johnson, Rolland C. (Indiana 
U., Mass Communication Program) Motivated aggres- 
siveness perpetuated by exposure to aggressive films 
and reduced by exposure to nonaggressive films. 
Journal of Research in Personality, 1973(Nov), Vol. 7(3), 
261-276.—Under conditions of both minimal and 
extreme initial provocation, the effect of exposure to 
neutral vs aggressive films on subsequent aggressive 
behavior (shock delivered to another S) to 52 male 
undergraduates was assessed relative to a no-exposure 
condition. Excitatory changes (e.g., blood pressure and 
skin temperature) were also recorded. Under minimal 
provocation, communication conditions had no differen- 
tial effect on aggressive behavior. Under extreme 
provocation, relative to the no-exposure condition the 
neutral film significantly reduced subsequent aggression, 
whereas the aggressive film reduced it to an insignificant 
degree only. The excitatory changes observed in the 
extreme-provocation conditions coincided with these 
differences in aggressive behavior. Findings, obviously 
counter-cathartic, are inconsistent with the proposition 
that filmed aggression elicits aggressive behavior. A. 
Bandura’s reasoning on attentional shift was modified to 
account for the data. An alternative explanation is also 
presented from considerations of the aggression-modify- 
ing effect of residual excitation.—Journal abstract. 

5270. Zuckerman, Miron & Lipets, Marsha S. (U. 
Rochester) Relationship between the attractiveness of a 
competitor and his chances of winning the race. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 712-714. 
—112 voters rated Nixon and McGovern on a 7-point 
attraction scale and evaluated the 2 men’s chances of 
winning before and after the 1972 presidential election. 
Ss expressed a greater liking for the candidate they were 
Boing to vote for if they thought he had relatively less 
chances of winning (the “underdog effect”). Voters also 
overestimated their candidate's chances of winning. 
Contrary to the hypothesis, those persons who had voted 


for McGovern did not find him less attractive after the 
election.—Journal abstract, 
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5271. Abrams, Samuel. The meaning of “nothing”: I. 
A note on "nothing." Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1974, 
Vol. 43(1), 115-119.— During free association the use of 
the word "nothing"—depending on the developmental 
phase—may symbolize the helplessness of separateness, 
flatus, and the absent phallus. Another meaning of 
nothing relates to the all-or-nothing system of values of 
the early narcissistic period. Excerpts from King Lear are 
given to illustrate the latter meaning. 

5272. Aircraft Armaments, Inc. (Inst. for Defense 
Analyses, Arlington, Va.) Teleconferencing: An experi- 
mental task. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 140-141. 

5273. Armor, David J. (Harvard U.) Psychology and 
natural computer languages: The data-text system. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), 
Vol. 3, 75-76. 

5274. Bailey, Gerald C.; Norlie, Peter G. & Sistrunk, 
Frank (Human Sciences Research, Inc., Inst. for 
Defense Analyses, Arlington, Va.) Teleconferencing: 
Literature review, field studies, and working papers. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 3, 141. 

5275. Barik, Henri C. (Ontario Inst. of Studies in 
Education, Toronto, Canada) Some innovations in a 
computer approach to the analysis of speech patterns. 
Language & Speech, 1972(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 196-207. 
—Presents a procedure which contains a number of 
innovations in the analysis of temporal characteristics of 
speech patterns by computer. The computer set-up 
permits the duplication of the source tape as it is being 
analyzed, with beep insertions on the duplicated tape at 
pause locations. A 2-step “throwaway” procedure is 
introducted to eliminate speech bursts not reaching 
minimum criterion duration. This may ensure greater 
accuracy than the l-step procedure normally used. In 
addition, a method is described for substituting "tone" 
tapes for "live" recordings to overcome some of the 
problems associated with the automatized analysis of 
speech, especially of a spontaneous nature. The proce- 
dures are described in the context of a study on 
Simultaneous interpretation, which involves 2 input 
sources.—Journal abstract. 

5276. Bavelas, Alex, et al. (Inst. for Defense Analyses, 
Arlington, Va.) Teleconferencing: Summary of a prelim- 
inary research project. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 138-139. 

: 5277. Bedarf, Erwin W. (American Inst. for Research, 
Silver Spring, Md.) Development of a general measure 
of indexer consistency. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 103. 

5278. Belden, Thomas G. (Inst. for Defense Analyses, 
Arlington, Va.) Teleconferencing: Procedures. Catalog 
9 Ce Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 

5279. Borg, Jaakko. (U. Tampere, Finland) On the 
facial expressions of abnormal individuals: Ratings with 
Photoportraits. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1973, 
Vol. 14(4), 310-315.—25 female undergraduates com- 
pleted 11 semantic differential rating scales of photo- 
graphs of abnormal individuals in 8 psychiatric diagnos- 
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tic groups (e.g., homosexuals, catatonics, and epileptics) 
and photographs of 6 normal people. 3 factors accounted 
for most of the total variance (82.7%) and these were 
similar to the factor dimensions previously 
reported—Pleasantness-Unpleasantness, Control and 
Activation. Results were similar whether they were 
obtained using the stimuli as variables in the correlation 
matrix or using the 11 rating scales as variables in the 
matrix. There was some evidence that various facial 
characteristics contribute to form a “basic” expression of 
a particular group, one that can be differentiated from 
other groups. (15 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

_ 5280. Borges, Marilyn A. & Sawyers, Barbara K. (San 
Diego State U.) Common verbal quantifiers: Usage and 
interpretation. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 102(2), 335-338.—University students 
made judgments about the meanings of 6 common 
quantifiers combined with different set sizes. Exp I 
(n = 26) involved nonverbal quantity judgments; Exp II 
(n= 30), verbal numerosity judgments. An information 
integration analysis shows that Ss’ judgments followed a 
simple multiplying rule: the meanings of the quantifiers 
increased linearly with respect to the set size of the 
population considered. Ss used the quantifiers in a highly 
consistent manner, the only exception being the quantifi- 
er several, which was found to have 2 distinct usages. 
—Journal abstract. 


5281. Burnham, Donald L. (National Inst. of Mental | 


Health, Bethesda, Md.) Restitutional functions of 
symbol and myth in Strindberg's Inferno: The sixteenth 
annual Freida Fromm-Reichmann memorial lecture. 
Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 36(3), 229-243.—Analyzes A. 
Strindberg's use of symbol and myth as a method for 
dealing with a serious mental crisis in the author's life. It 
is suggested that the symbols and myth enabled him to 
organize his experiences and constituted a restitutive 
process. (26 ref) 

5282. Chance, Paul. Reversing the bigotry of 
language. Psychology Today, 1974(Mar), Vol. 7(10), 57. 
— Presents readers’ contributions of good, favorable 
terms using the word “black” and unfavorable terms 
using the word “white.” 

5283. Cole, Ronald A. & Scott, Brian. (U. Waterloo, 
Ontario, Canada) Perception of temporal order in 
speech: The role of vowel transitions. Canadian Journal 
of Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 27(4), 441-449.—Present- 
ed 32 undergraduates with tape loops consisting of 4 
sounds. 3 types of stimuli were used to construct tape 
loops. These consisted of (a) consonant noise removed 
from consonant-vowel (cv) syllables, (b) cv syllables 
composed of consonant noise and the first 75 msec of 
vowel (including vowel transitions), and (c) transitionless 
cv syllables composed of consonant noise and 75 msec of 
steady-state vowel. Ss judged the order of the 4 sounds in 
each tape loop. Tape loops composed of consonant noise 
were most difficult to order correctly. Transitionless 
syllables were more difficult to order. correctly than 
normal cv syllables of the same duration. This result 
suggests that vowel transitions aid in maintaining the 
temporal order of speech sounds in normal speech. 
(French summary) (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5284. Conville, Richard L. & Cronen, Vernon E. (U. 
Massachusetts, Amherst) The effects of negative affect 
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conditions and concept involvement on language 
redundancy. Journal of Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 86(1), 
93-103.—34 college students provided free written 
responses to 6 concepts representing varying degrees of 
involvement (e.g., rabbits and freedom) under normal and 
negative affect conditions. Group data were used. Under 
negative affect conditions, significant correlations were 
found between concept involvement and type-token 
ratio, response variation index, tokens per type, and total 
types. Correlations were in the direction of increased 
redundancy as involvement decreased and, conversely, 
toward increased response variation as involvement 
increased. These relationships held only under negative 
affect conditions. Implications for problems of commu- 
nication under negative affect conditions are discussed, 
and a sociolinguistic view of the “language community” 
concept is offered. (25 ref)—Author abstract. 

5285. Dance, Frank E. (U. Denver) Speech communi- 
cation: The revealing echo. In L. Thayer (Ed.), Commu- 
nication: Ethical and moral issues. London, England: 
Gordon & Breach, 1973. xvii, 384 p.—Discusses the 
purposes and symbolic characteristics of speech commu- 
nication. Moral and ethical aspects of the processes by 
which speech defines and reveals man, provides informa- 
tion and a basis for decision-making, and guides the 
perceptions of others are discussed. (15 ref) 

5286. Dovring, Karin. Whose fool am I?: A look into 
the ethics of our persuaders' persuasion. In L. Thayer 
(Ed.), Communication: Ethical and moral issues. London, 
England: Gordon & Breach, 1973. xvii, 384 p.—Analyzes 
ways in which ethical biases are revealed in communica- 
tion and how varying the presentation of information 
can increase its persuasiveness and affect an individual's 
perception of that information. Several examples of 
articles on political events are analyzed in terms of their 
ethical and moral biases. 

5287. Florek, Hieronym. (Slovak Academy of Sci- 
ences, Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava) 
Communication through a work of art. Studia Psycholo- 
gica, 1973, Vol. 15(4), 335-349.—Investigated the possi- 
NE communication through a work of art by having 

6 graduates of a college of arts execute 1 composite and 6 
individual drawings according to a certain procedure 

The finished works were judged by their authors. 30 
creative artists, 47 psychologists, 24 soldiers, and 7 
technicians from the aspect of their content value, 
professionalism of expression, and divergence in content. 
No significant correlation was found between these 
aspects, suggesting that they are not equally suitable for 
such an investigation. The groups of judges differed in 
par perception of information conveyed through a work 

ee & Russian summaries) (24 ref)—Journal 
5288. Forrest, David V. (New York State iatri 

Inst., N.Y.) On one’s own onymy. Psychiatry, eae » 

Vol. 36(3), 266-290.— Discusses onymy, personal fee 

guage, as a person’s signature and reviews literature and 
linguistics relevant to the subject. The value of jargon or 
argot to political subgroups is analyzed. The specific 

language of various psychological subgroups (e.g. 

Obsessive, hysterical, depressive, and schizoid) is charac- 


terized. Examples from cases are presented and relations 
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to poetry are explored. Training implications are also 
discussed. (68 ref)—E. M. Uprichard. 

5289. Fulton, David L. & Lee, James V. (U. Akron) A 
descriptive analysis of the corporate communication 
procedures of a select group of companies in Akron, 
Ohio. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 142. 

5290. Gabrielsson, Alf. (U. Uppsala, Sweden) Adjec- 
tive ratings and dimension analyses of auditory rhythm 
patterns. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1973, Vol. 
14(4), 244-260.—Conducted 6 experiments in which a 
total of 109 16-56 yr old musicians and nonmusicians 
rated various monophonic and polyphonic rhythms (e.g., 
simple drum beats, waltzes, and rock music) on semantic 
differential rating scales. Results of the ratings in each 
experiment were factor analyzed. Factors related to 
cognitive, emotional, and perceptual aspects of music 
emerged; these were interpreted as Uniformity-Varia- 
tion, Simplicity-Complexity, Accentuated First Beat, 
Meter, Vital-Dull, and Excited-Calm. (17 ref)—L. 
Gorsey. 5 

5291. Gollob, Harry F. (U. Denver) Some tests of a 
social inference model. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 29(2), 157-172.—4A pplied the 
Subject-Verb-Object (S-V-O) model, which deals with 
subject-verb-object sentences in which each sentence 
component is either positively or negatively evaluated, to 
data from 3 studies. 16 male undergraduates and 32 3rd 
graders were given the sentence subject and object and 
then inferred the verb (e.g., Bill is Kind. Does Bill harm 
criminals?) The S-V-O model hypothesizes that Ss form 
verb inference judgments by taking a specific type of 
linear combination of the cognitive biases of verb 
positivity, subject-verb balance, verb-object balance, 
and Heiderian balance. When the rank order of 
importance of the 4 biases is specified, the model 
predicts a complete ranking of the 8 possible sentence 
types. The model also predicts that only 24 different 
rankings of the 8 sentence types will be observed in data. 
Actually, a systematic subset of 12 of these 24 predicted 
rankings fitted the obtained sentence rankings with 3 or 
fewer inversions in 30 of 35 item sets. (19 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

5292. High, Dallas M. (U. Kentucky) Language, life, 
and morality. In L. Thayer (Ed.), Communication: Ethical 
and moral issues. London, England: Gordon & Breach, 
1973. xvii, 384 p.—Examines the dehumanization and 
moral inversive" which occur when language becomes 
dissociated from the life or actions of the speaker. The 
paradoxical nature of contemporary terminology, the 
Bap. between speech and action (i.e., the act of promis- 
ing”), and the view that feelings, sensations, and values 
SEN the moral order) are “lifeful” only to the extent that 

€ speaker is recognized as an individual are discussed. 
of 5293. Hollnagel, Erik. (U. Aarhus, Denmark) The rate 
J internal speech in paced rehearsal. Scandinavian 
cura of Psychology, 1973, Vol. 14(4), 241-243.—17 
adults internally counted from 1 to 10 in time with an 
external pace signal. The pace rate was initially set at 5 
c and increased to approximately .1 cps/sec or when 
€ S could no longer follow it. The pace rate was used as 
di indication of the rate of internal speech. The mean of 
e maximum rates of internal speech was 126 msec/' syll- 
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ables, a rate considerably faster than that found in 
previous studies.—L. Gorsey. 

5294. Johnson-Laird, P. N. (U. Sussex, Brighton, 
England) Experimental psycholinguistics. Annual Review 
of Psychology, 1974, Vol. 25, 135-160.— Presents a review 
of the literature from 1969 to 1972 on the psychological 
aspects of syntax and linguistic structures. Topics 
include the perception of syntax, organization of 
semantic memory, comprehension of words and sen- 
tences, verification, ambiguity, negation, and memory 
and meaning. (187 ref) 

5295. Karlsen, Bjorn & Blocker, Margaret. (California 
State Coll., Sonoma) Black children and final consonant 
blends. Reading Teacher, 1974(Feb), Vol. 27(5), 462-463. 
—A great deal of evidence has been accumulated by 
American linguists to the effect that one of the main 
features of black dialect is the obliteration of the final 
consonant sound in words which end in a consonant 
blend. A study involving 68 blacks, all of whom spoke 
black dialect, verified that black children generally do 
have problems pronouncing final consonant blends. 
However, the generalization that this problem carries 
over into the auditory discrimination of such blends 
appeared to be in error.—P. D. Leedy. 

5296. Kirfel, Peter & Denig, Friedrich. (Ruhr U., 
Psychological Inst., W. Germany) [The significance of 
improvisation for a Socratic method of persuasion.] 
(Germ) Psychologische Beiträge, 1973, Vol. 15(2), 
321-331.—Studied the Socratic method of persuasion 
and tested the hypothesis that the possibility to choose 
and improvise will significantly influence the extent of 
attitudinal changes. Es devised an open-ended and a 
multiple-choice 10-item structured Socratic-type persua- 
sion questionnaire to be answered in connection with 
exposure to projected pictures. Results with 66 college 
students confirm the hypothesis. Findings are analyzed 
and the concepts, methods, and results of Socratic 
question-answer techniques are discussed in terms of 
incentive theories. (English & French abstracts)— 7. 
Fisher. 

. 3297. Lachman, Roy. (U. Kansas) Subject and 
stimulus data for research on the internal lexicon. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spr), 
Vol. 3, 40. 

5298. Laszlo, Ervin. (State University Coll. New York, 
Coll. of Arts & Sciences, Genesco) Cognition, communi- 
cation, and value. In L. Thayer (Ed.), Communication: 
Ethical and moral issues. London, England: Gordon & 
Breach, 1973. xvii, 384 p.—Views man as a feedback- 
controlled cognitive system and posits 3 types of rational 
and aesthetic coding circuits which process incoming 
and outgoing information. The cultural contexts of these 
Circuits Ge, world perspectives), the concept of value, 
and ways of optimizing value in communication net- 
works are examined. 3 

5299. Levy, F. (Neurological Hosp., Lab of Medical 
Psychology, Lyon, France) [Contribution to the psycho- 
dynamic study of doctor-patient relationship.] (Fren) 
Psychologie Médicale, 1973, Vol. 5(2), 345-351.—Dis- 
cusses Moliére's theatrical contribution to the psychody- 
namics of the doctor-patient relationship. His satire was 
directed toward medical knowledge in the 17th century- 
Topics discussed by Moliére in his works include the 
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fundamental defect of medicine in his time, the manner 
in which a doctor treats his patient, imaginary symp- 
toms, and medicine for imaginary symptoms. (English 
summary)—C. Kokkinis. 

5300. Lively-Weiss, Mary A. & Koller, Donald E. 
(Bradley U., School of Speech & Hearing Sciences) 
Selected language characteristics of middle-class and 
inner-city children. Journal of Communication Disorders, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 6(4), 293-302.—Compared the perform- 
ances of 59 predominantly white middle-class and 30 
predominantly black inner-city Ist graders on selected 
measures of language functioning. A variety of morpho- 
logic and syntactic inflections were evaluated using 
portions of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities, 
Northwestern Syntax Screening Test, and the Berry- 
Talbott Experimental Test of Grammar. Inner-city Ss 
received lower scores on all of the measures. Correlations 
among the tests are also presented and discussed. 
Findings are discussed in light of both the “deficit” and 
the “difference” points of view. (38 ref}—Journal 
abstract. 

5301.  Mittenecker, Erich & Raab, Erich. 
[Informationstheorie für Psychologen: Eine Einführung 
in Methoden und Anwendungen. (Information theory for 
psychologists: An introduction to methods and 
applications.).] (Germ) Góttingen, W. Germany: Ver- 
lage für Psychologie C. J. Hogrefe, 1973. 273 p. 

5302. Morgan, John S. (U. Pennsylvania, School of 
Social Work) Ethics, communication and welfare policy: 
A comment on Sir Geoffrey Vickers' Communication 
and Ethical Judgment." In L. Thayer (Ed.), Communica- 
tion: Ethical and moral issues. London, England: Gordon 
& Breach, 1973. xvii, 384 p.— Discusses the implications 
of G. Vickers's (see PA, Vol 52:Issue 3) examination of 
ethical judgment systems for economic and social 
welfare policies in a technological, postindustrial society. 

5303. Nash, Jeffrey E. & Calonico, James M. (U. 
Tulsa) Sociological perspectives in Bernstein’s sociolin- 
guistics. Sociological Quarterly, 1974(Win), Vol. 15(1), 
81-92.—Presents an interpretation of selected portions 
of B. Bernstein’s sociolinguistics which suggests that 
linguistic performance intervenes between social struc- 
ture and self-concept. Linguistic performance is related 
to self-derogation within a strict Meadian interpretation. 
The contribution of the theory seems to lie in a 
specification of a Meadian view of self relative to 
selected aspects of language. (35 ref) f 

5304. Oliver, Linda. (Southwest Regional Lab. for 
Educational Research & Development, Los Alamitos, 
Calif) Women in aprons: The female stereotype in 
children's readers. Elementary ` School Journal, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 74(5), 253-259.—Discusses and illus- 
trates the stereotyping of the role of girls and women in 
current children’s literature. This stereotyping involves 
the use of anachronisms that present the roles of females 
in terms of early 20th century culture. Anachronisms 
about the roles of women are illustrated in their 
personality, character traits, Career options, and physical 
appearances, and in the quality of their participation in 

ily decisions —A. J. Ter Keurst. 

ES Pavur, Edward J. & Kausler, Donald H. (U. 
Missouri) Rated graphic distinctiveness of consonants. 
Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Jan), 
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Vol. 6(1), 23-26—Obtained mean ratings of graphic 
distinctiveness from 114 undergraduates for pairs of 
consonants. The comparisons were between uppercase 
forms of different consonants, lowercase forms of 
different consonants, and uppercase vs lowercase forms 
of the same consonants. The ratings were demonstrated 
to have satisfactory reliability and to covary moderately 
well with feature-component measures of letter-pair 
distinctiveness.—Journal abstract. 

5306. Pedrini, Duilio T. & Gregory, Lura N. (U. 
Nebraska, Omaha) Hamlet's character: The question of 
literary analysis. Journal of the American Academy of 
Psychoanalysis, 1973, Vol. 1(4), 417-427. 

5307. Perfetti, Charles A. & Lindsey, Robert. (U. 
Pittsburgh, Learning Research & Development Center) 
Polysemy and memory. Journal of Psycholinguistic 
Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 75-89.—Estimated the 
degree of ambiguity of words with multiple meanings by 
the semantic uncertainty (U) of a word, as measured by 
word association and sentence generation tasks. A total 
of 128 undergraduates served as Ss in 3 experiments. 
Ambiguous words defined in this way were as well 
remembered in a recognition memory test as control 

words. When words were Ist presented in sentences that 
would determine their encoded sense, successive encod- 
ing of an ambiguous word converged more when the 
word appeared in its primary sense than when it 
appeared in its secondary sense. However, given conver- 
gent encodings, recognition was more likely if the word 
had Ist occurred in its secondary sense. An explanation 
in terms of semantic focus is offered and related to the 
general relationship between recognition and frequency. 
(15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5308. Phalen, William J. & Christal, Raymond E. 
(Lackland Air Force Base, Personnel Research Div., 
Tex.) Comprehensive Occupational Data Analysis 
Programs — (CODAP): Group Membership 
(GRMBRS/GRPMBR) and Automated Diagramming 
(DIAGRM) programs. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 148. 

5309. Razhnikov, V. G. (USSR Academy of Pedagogi- 
mud i E Research Inst. of General & 

edagogical Psychology, Moscow di 

and production of the. Sege Intention] eens 

Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 55-66.—Pres- 

ents a study of the creative work of the conductor as he 

develops and carries out his idea of the intent of the 

com ed Rehearsals of leading Soviet and some forei 
conductors were attended and 2 

1968 and 1972. The conductors’ published tienen 
concerning their work were also analyzed and structured 
interviews conducted. Stages in the development of th 
conductor's idea of a piece of music were noted, xi 
with the psychological characteristics of each that Se 
necessary to assimilate the composer’s intent. Certain 
generalizations KE made concerning the Process of 
communication between the ci 
E e onductor and the orches- 

5310. Robinson, George M. & Solomon, Deborah 
(Duke U.) Rhythm is processed by the ten hen 
Sphere. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 102(3), 508—511.—According to K. S. Lashley ( 1951) 
and U. Neisser (1967), models of speech cognition 
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frequently stress a rhythmic organizing principle, indicat- 
ing that speech processing is intimately related to the 
processing of rhythmic patterns. However, in agreement 
with clinical data, dichotic listening studies establish that 
while speech stimuli are processed by the left hemi- 
sphere, other nonspeech auditory stimuli are processed 
by the right. Challenging this distinction, the present 
study shows that nonspeech rhythmic patterns carrying 
no phonetic information are processed by the same 
hemisphere as speech. 24 college students with normal 
hearing listened to 30 dichotic pairs of rhythmic pure- 
tone patterns. In a counterbalanced, forced-choice 
recognition task, Ss were able to correctly identify the 
patterns heard in the right ear significantly more often 
than the left. Results suggest that since rhythmic patterns 
are the only nonspeech auditory stimuli to share the 
processing of the left hemisphere with speech, models 
involving rhythmic organization in speech cognition are 
to be encouraged. Since both speech and rhythm require 
hierarchical organization, it is likely that the left 
hemisphere is better able to process hierarchically. 
—Journal abstract. 

5311. Robinson, Gertrude J. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) Karin Dovring's "Whose Fool Am I?": 
An appraisal. In L. Thayer (Ed.), Communication: Ethical 
and moral issues. London, England: Gordon & Breach, 
1973. xvii, 384 p.—Comments upon K. Dovring's (see 
PA, Vol 52:Issue 3) analysis of how ethical biases are 
revealed in written communication. 3 kinds of concepts 
that compose political communication are identified, 
and the issue of a free flow of communication is 
discussed. 

5312. Rochester, S. R. & Gill, Judith. (U. Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) Production of complex sentences in 
monologues and dialogues. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1973(Apr), Vol. 12(2), 203-210.—Ob- 
tained speech samples from 20 male undergraduates to 
determine whether Speakers make decisions about syntax 
in the construction of complex sentences (those contain- 
ing at least 1 subordinate clause). The S's speech 
disruptions (e.g. filled pauses and tongue slips) were 
taken as clues to his decision making. Results show that 
in monologs, speech disruptions were not correlated with 
sentence complexity (number of subordinate clauses) 
when sentence length was constant. However, in both 
monologs and dialogs, a particular syntactic distinction 
had relevance for performance (ie. noun phrase 
complement constructions were more likely to be 
disrupted than sentences containing relative clauses). It 
is concluded that syntactical and situational context are 
factors in the speaker's production decisions. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
5313. Ruesch, Jurgen. (U. California, Medical School, 
San Francisco) Ethical and moral issues in communica- 
tion. In L. Thayer (Ed.), Communication: Ethical and 
moral issues. London, England: Gordon & Breach, 1973. 
xvii, 384 p.—Defines morality as an internal control 
System that guides man's actions and perceptions, and 
discusses concepts of moral behavior in terms of values 
v value theory. The evolution of values in an industrial 

tety, ethical interventions in decision-making process- 


SS the kinds of communication are examined. ( 
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5314. Shands, Harley C. (Roosevelt Hosp., New York, 
N.Y.) Morality and communicational process. In L. 
Thayer (Ed.), Communication: Ethical and moral issues. 
London, England: Gordon & Breach, 1973. xvii, 384 p. 
— Presents a theory of communication based on the idea 
of consensus—the continuation of a given culture's belief 
system. The evolution of a simple consensus into 
internalized moral standards and ultimately into a 
system of capitalism (ie, the distribution of the 
consensus) is described. The pursuit of growth as an 
ultimate goal in modern society is questioned and the 
possibility of substituting a terminal morality for an 
initiatory one is raised. 

5315. Shirland, Larry E. & Inoue, Michael S. (U. 
Wisconsin, Parkside) Market share prediction using 
single-factor information channel models. Journal of the 
Market Research Society, 1974(Jan), Vol. 16(1), 33-41. 
—In many market research situations, it is desirable to 
predict the probable demand for a product once it has 
been developed. A model based on information theory 
which can be used to alleviate some of the difficulties of 
predicting product demand is presented. The model is 
based on the fact that consumers are motivated to 


-purchase through product information (e.g, price, 


quality, advertising, and availability) as well as the 
function performed. Once verified, the model can be 
used as a decision tool to analyze and predict the effects 
of altering basic characteristic values of a particular 
factor which affects consumer behavior —Journal 
abstract. 

5316. Sinaiko, H. Wallace. (Inst. for Defense Analys- 
es, Arlington, Va.) Teleconferencing: Preliminary expe- 
riment. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 139. 

5317. Smitka, Václav. Effect of a listener's extra- 
auditory activity on perception of radio broadcasts. 
Studia Psychologica, 1973, Vol. 15(4), 358-361.—To 
investipate the correlation between perceived aural 
information and diverse simultaneous activities, 3 groups 
of Ss (N = 39) listened to current news bulletin 
broadcasts on a tape recorder. Group | served as 
controls, Group 2 carried out a simultaneous motor 
activity, and Group 3 simultaneously performed a 
mental task. Results show that Group 1 registered 58.1% 
of the news items and 12.9% of the words, Group 2 
remembered 38.8% of the news and 6.3% of the words, 
and Group 3 recalled 28.8% of the news and 3.8% of 
words. The differences between groups were significant. 
It is concluded that concomitant extra-auditory activity 
lowers the amount of registered information, with 
manual activity exerting a weaker effect than a mental 
one.—Journal abstract. 

5318. Stromnes Frode J. (U. Turku, Finland) A 
semiotic theory of imagery processes with experiments 
9n an Indo-European and a Ural-Altaic language: Do 
Speakers of different language experience different 
Cognitive worlds? Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 
1973, Vol. 14(4), 291-304.—Presents a theory of informa- 
tion transmission by symbol systems. It is argued that (a) 
information transmission can only take place by the 
transmission of geometric isomorphs, (b) that informa- 
tion about any original state can only be given using à 
Message, and (c) that a nonsymbolic message is always 
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an isomorphic state of the original state. Conditions 
which must be fulfilled by a sign system to transmit 
geometric isomorphs are outlined. A supporting experi- 
ment, using a paired-associated learning paradigm 
(pictures and written labels) with undergraduates, was. 
reported to show that the underlying geometric systems 
of Ural-Altaic (Finnish) and Indo-European (Swedish) 
languages are strikingly different. The relationships 
between image formation, verbal messages, and thought 
processes are discussed. Several predictions concerning 
visual fields and language transmission are presented. (62 
ref)—L. Gorsey. 

5319. Suppes, Patrick. (Stanford U., Inst. for Mathe- 
matical Studies in the Social Sciences) The semantics of 
children's language. American Psychologist, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 29(2), 103-114.—Contends that too much emphasis 
has been placed on grammar or syntax and too little on 
the semantics of children's language. A full-scale analysis 
of children's speech based on the logical tradition of 
model-theoretic semantics is described. To illustrate this 
approach, examples of the child's use of the definite 
article, adjectives, quantifiers, and propositional atti- 
tudes are presented, and conceptual and technical tools 
for studying these aspects of speech are described. The 
problems of paraphrase, context, processes, and theory 
verification that arise in the semantical analysis of 
children’s speech are considered.—A. Olson. 

5320. Szasz, Thomas. (State U. New York, Upstate 
Medical Center, Syracuse) The second sin. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Anchor, 1974. xxi, 135 p. $1.95.—Presents a 
collection of thoughts on a variety of subjects (e.g., Sex, 
the family, mental illness, marriage, and institutional 
psychiatry) in an effort to eliminate the confusion 
resulting from man's second sin—the knowledge of clear 
speech (or, speaking clearly). 

5321. Thayer, Lee (Ed.). (U. Iowa, Center for the 
Advanced Study of Communication) Communication: 
Ethical and moral issues. London, England: Gordon & 
Breach, 1973. xvii, 384 p. 

5322. Vitola, Bart M.; Mullins, Cecil J.; Williams, 
John D. & Michelson, Alan E. Preliminary evaluation of 
the effectiveness of Air Force advertising. US AFHRL 
Technical Report, 1974(Jan), No. TR-73-62, 47. —Admin- 
istered the Airman Enlistment Questionnaire to 1,667 
male and 300 female US Air Force nonprior service 
enlistees. Analysis of the responses shows (a) educational 
opportunity was the strongest motivator for enlisting in 
the Air Force, (b) there was an indication that Air Force 
advertising should make different appeals to men and to 
women, and (c) Air Force radio programs did not reach 
a large number of the desired population—Journal 

‘act. 
SCH Whisnant, Charleen & Hassett, Jo. Word magic: 
How to encourage children to write and speak 
creatively. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1974. 166 p. 
$6.95.—Presents suggestions designed to stimulate cre- 
ativity in children through language. Creative talking, 
listening, and reading exercises for preschool children 
are described, as well as ideas for writing prose and 

try for children of school age. Numerous examples 
from children’s own writings are included. 
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5324. Allen, Bem P.; Potkay, Charles R. & Merrens, 
Matthew R. (Western Illinois U.) Adjective generation 
technique: Favorability values and applications. Catalog 
of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 
126-127. 

5325. Allmer, Henning. (German Coll. of Sports, 

Cologne, W. Germany) [Automatic classification of 
athletes on the basis of achievement motivation 
scores.] (Germ) Psychologie: Schweizerische Zeitscrift für 
Psychologie und ihre Anwendungen, 1973, Vol. 32(4), 
348-359.—Used the automatic classification method to 
classify 94 top-level athletes from Switzerland and 
Germany into 3 groups. The groups differed in terms of 
the achievement motivation dimensions of level of 
aspiration and success orientation, which were measured 
by means of a sports-specific questionnaire. Ss in Group 
l had a high success orientation and low level of 
aspiration (avoidance motivated); Group 2 possessed 
both a high level of aspiration and a high success 
orientation (approach motivated); and Group 3 exhibit- 
ed a high level of aspiration but low success orientation 
(avoidance motivated). Possible parallels are noted 
between these groups of athletes and results of investiga- 
tion into achievement motivation in general. (French 
summary) (19 ref)—English summary. 

5326. Alper, Thelma G. (Wellesley Coll., Psychologi- 
cal Lab.) Achievement motivation in college women: A 
now-you-see-it-now-you-don't phenomenon. American 
Paychologist 1974(Mar), Vol. 29(3), 194-203.—Describes 
the Wellesley Role-Orientation Scale (WROS), devel- 
oped as part of an effort to explore the contradictory 
results of research on achievement motivation in women. 

Ss scoring high on the WROS have a traditional view of 

women’s role; low scorers have a nontraditional orienta- 

tion, A number of projective approaches were used, and 
analysis of the resulting protocols showed 2 broad 
categories of thema: Success and avoidance of success, 

Achievement motivation as measured by the WROS was 

clearly related to thema category. It is concluded that the 

inconsistent results of research in this area probably arise 
from methodological differences in the studies rather 
than from instability of the achievement motive. Amon, 

the Significant variables are personality factors Se 
differences, differences in stimulus cues, and differences 
in sp procedures. It is also suggested that previous 
research has been based too rigidly on the male model of. 


achievement motivation; a reversal of cultural attitudes 


regarding the sex appropriateness of achi 
taking place at Bec 133 ref)—J, mee XN 
5327. Ansbacher, Heinz L, (U. Vermont) Adler's 
interpretation of early recollections: Historical account, 
Journal of Individual Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 290), 
135-145.—Examines the background of the emphasis in 

Alderian psychology on early recollections. This a 
proach is traced to as early as 1907 when Adler held that 
the person has an active part 


d t in what he remembers. (29 
5328. Arbet, Ladislav. (Slovak Academ of Scie: 
j : nees, 
Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava) E 
preference as a hypothetical factor in personali 
Structure. Studia Psychologica, 1973, Vol. 15(4), 350-351. 
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— Discusses the relationship between the level of latera] 
preference and certain personality traits, Within the 
framework of data from scales measuring optimal latera] 
preference, consideration is given to 6 levels of the 
degree of the overall lateral preference: nonpronounced 
left- and right-sided preference, medium left- and right- 
sided preference, and pronounced left- and right-sided 
preference. It is hypothesized that these 6 dimensions 
represent various qualities of the lateral-preference factor 
in the personality structure. Nonpronounced laterality is 
considered to be S's nonoptimal lateral-preference 
situation.—Journal abstract. 

5329. Assagioli, Roberto. Jung and psychosynthesis. 
Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 14(1), 
35-55.—Discusses Jung's formulations concerning the 
structure of the human psyche, the dynamics of the 
psychic energies, and the methods of psychological 
therapy and education in relation to psychosynthesis. To 
Jungs 4 fundamental psychic functions (sensation, 
feeling, thought, and intuition) psychosynthesis adds 
imagination and action motivators (instincts, desires, 
impulses, aspirations). To his description of 2 fundamen- 
tal psychological types based on direction (inward or 
outward) of vital interest, 2 more are added: intraversion 
(toward the unconscious) and supraversion (toward the 
spiritual). Jung's full acceptance of intuition and spiritu- 
ality as normal psychological functions is shared by 
psychosynthesis. The concepts of the unconscious and 
the self are discussed in light of both approaches. 
Jungian therapy and education are related to current 
work in human relations. (15 ref) —R. S. Albin. 

5330. Beres, David & Arlow, Jacob A. Fantasy and 
identification in empathy. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 
1974, Vol. 43(1), 26-50.—Considers the clinical and 
theoretical aspects of empathy, emphasizing the role of 
identification and the distinction between the self and 
the nonself. Empathy is mediated by the communication 
of unconscious fantasy shared by the patient and the 
analyst. The cues for this communication are both verbal 
and nonverbal: they emanate from words, gestures, and 
behavior. From the theoretical viewpoint it is necessary 
to consider the relation of empathy to identification, 
projection, and countertransference, as well as the 
distinction between self and objects. (43 ref) —J. Z. Elias. 

5331. Bey, Douglas R. & Lange, Jean. Waiting wives: 
Women under stress. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 131(3), 283-286.— Describes the normal 
reactions of 40 wives of noncareer Army men to the 
abnormal stress of their husbands’ assignments to 
Vietnam. The authors point out that little is known about 
this high-risk group and that little has been done to 
reduce the Stress that family members experience when a 
husband is ordered to combat. It is suggested that studies 
of this group be undertaken and that special programs bè 
developed for their benefit. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5332. Birren, Faber. Color preference as a clue to 
Personality. Art Psychotherapy, 1973(Apr), Vol. Wl 
13-16.—Stresses that, while response to form seems 
intellectual, reactions to color are more impulsive and 
emotional. Thus, inferences about personality can be 
made from an Ss Tesponse to various colors. The 
relationships between color preference and personality 
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and between mental state (i.e., type of disturbance) and 
prescribed color are discussed. 

5333. Burdick, J. Alan & Stewart, D. Yvette. (U. 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) Differences between 
"show" and “no show" volunteers in a homosexual 
population. Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
92(1), 159-160.—Investigated differences between Ss 
who volunteer for a 2-part experiment and those Ss who 
return (“show”) for the 2nd part. Ss were 67 nonclinical 
male homosexuals. Variables measured in Part 1 were 
age, annual income, Kinsey scale rating, and scores on 
the Eysenck Personality Inventory (EPI). In Part 2, 
physiological reactions to erotic stimuli were measured. 
25 Ss “showed” for Part 2. Principal component analyses 
of data for “show” and “no-show” Ss revealed no 
differences in socioeconomic status or social extraver- 
sion. High loadings on the EPI Extraversion and 
Neuroticism scales were associated with the homosexual 
pole of the Kinsey scale; the “show” Ss were significant- 
ly higher on this component. Results indicate that 
homosexuals who voluntarily participate as research Ss 
may be more neurotic and extraverted than the total 
population of homosexuals.—Author abstract. 

5334. Burns, John L. (Arkansas State U., Div. of 
Counselor Education & Psychology) Some personality 
attributes of volunteers and of nonvolunteers for 
psychological experimentation. Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 92(1), 161-162.—Used the 
Tennessee Self-Concept Scale and the California Psycho- 
logical Inventory to assess possible differences in 
personality attributes among 262 nonvolunteers, 329 
incentive volunteers, and 85 no-incentive volunteers for 
participation in psychological experiments. Analyses of 
variance yielded significant differences in 19 of 56 
instances. In 12 of the 19, the no-incentive volunteers 
differed from the other 2 groups. Profiles were proposed 
for the no-incentive volunteers and for the nonvolun- 
teers. Results indicate that incentive volunteers, being 
highly similar to nonvolunteers, may produce more 
Beneralizable data than no-incentive volunteers.—Author 
abstract. 

5335. Byrne, Donn. (Purdue U.) An introduction to 
Personality: Research, theory, and applications. (2nd 
ed.). Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974. xii, 591 
P.—Presents an introduction to the study of personality 
psychology, focusing on 2 primary approaches—indivi- 
dual differences vs situational determinants. The 2nd 
edition includes an expanded discussion of Freud, Jung, 
and H. S. Sullivan and a greater emphasis on situational 
factors in stimulus-response behavior, interpersonal 
attraction, and aggressive, sexual, and altruistic behavior. 
(407, p ref) 

5336. Cartwright, Desmond S. (U. Colorado) Intro- 
duction to personality. Chicago, Ill.: Rand McNally, 
1974. x, 559 p.—Presents an introduction to the 
Psychology of personality, emphasizing 7 alternative 
Conceptualizations of personality development and 
change—subjective experience, psychodynamics, traits, 
Sociocultural participation, information processing, bio- 
logical bases, and environmental influences—which are 
considered to be different aspects of the same entity or 
reality. (18 p ref) 
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5337. Christensen, Larry. (Texas A&M U.) Generality 
of personality assessment. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 59-64.—In- 
vestigated the generality of perceptual accuracy across 
persons and responses and examined the reliability of 
accuracy scores. 84 undergraduates predicted either the 
“self-description” or the “real self” of 16 target-persons’ 
responses on a bipolar rating scale following each of 2 
information conditions. Product-moment correlations 
computed on the 2 types of accuracy scores attained for 
persons and responses support the concept of a global 
ability to perceive others. The reliability index revealed 
that the accuracy scores were consistent across time. 
—Journal abstract. 

5338. Chrzanowksi, Gerard. The rational id and the 
irrational ego. Journal of the American Academy of 
Psychoanalysis, 1973, Vol. 1(3), 231-24].—Reverses the 
traditional psychoanalytic value system by describing the 
id as rational and the ego as irrational. The assumption is 
made that sickness, mental disorder, and irrationality are 
often attempts at repairing existing damage. What 
matters is the capacity to recognize constructive compo- 
nents in primary process and not be unduly seduced by 
the logic and rationality of the secondary process. 

5339. Cline-Naffziger, Claudeen. Women’s lives and 
frustration, oppression and anger: Some alternatives. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 
51—56.— Discusses research on frustration, oppression, 
stigma, and cognitive dissonance in the lives of women. 
The anger resulting from these processes 1s considered, 
and ways are suggested for recognizing anger, working 
through it, and using it constructively.—Journal abstract. 

5340. Cornish, eg? D KÉ Northern El 

'aph! research amon; 
ee Sc P 962-1972. Catalog of Selected 
1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 85. 


i Marco, Nicholas J. & Kapnick, Philip L. (U. 
clay , dministration, St. Louis) 


Interperson: 
PAG based on the scores of male pharmacy students. 


Richard L. & Seidner, Constance J. (U. 
P fit] Self-role incongruence and role 
enactment in simulation games. Simulation & Games, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 4(2), 159-173.—Hypothesized that Ss 
who experienced self-role incongruence would suggest 
structural changes in the simulation that would eliminate 
the source of their dissonance. Both sex role and abiiy 
incongruence were observed. A total of 47 high schoo! 
students played High School during regular class 
de enactment and dissonance resolu- 


SE lt indicate that self-role ability 


i de enact- 
incongruence tended to decrease effective rol 


i i e score. Self-role sex 
ment, operationalized as gam 
FE had little effect on game score, although 
there were some suggestions of interaction between 
ability incongruence and sex incongruence.—D. E. 


Anderson. 
Stockholm, Psychologi 
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5343. Ekehammar, cal Lab., Sweden) Relative con- 
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tributions of different sources of variance to confidence 
ratings. Journal of Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 86(1), 
81-85.—TAT stories produced by 46 male students were 
rated by 4 TAT experts with regard to 16 personality 
variables. The judges also gave a confidence rating for 
each personality rating. A 3-way analysis of variance was 
applied to the confidence ratings and the relative 
contributions of the different variance sources were 
estimated. The main sources (Subjects, Judges, and 
Variables) contributed together only about 10% of the 
total variance; the interactions plus the residual account- 
ed for the rest of the variance.—Author abstract. 
5344. Esman, Aaron H. (New York Psychoanalytic 
Inst., New York) The primal scene: A review and a 
reconsideration. Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, 1973, 
Vol. 28, 49-81.—Reviews the background of Freud's 
phylogenetic concept of primal scene trauma. Its 
evolution is traced in the literature of psychoanalysis, 
and its status within the framework of current thinking in 
psychoanalysis and behavioral science in general is 
reassessed. Freud’s statements on the primal scene are 
summarized as follows: (a) Observation of parental 
intercourse can be traumatic. (b) The child’s concept of 
the act is sadistic, and he is likely to identify with 1 or 
both of the participants. (c) If the child does not witness 
the primal scene, he will develop fantasies about it 
anyway. Case histories are presented. It is concluded that 
primal scene content is a universal element in the mental 
life of post-oedipal humans, and that the child’s ego 
resources play a major role in determining the fate of any 
fantasies or affects aroused by primal scene experiences. 
(5 p ref)—C. Kokkinis. 

5345. Estes, Richard. (U. California, Berkeley) Deter- 
minants of differential stress levels among university 
students. Journal of the American College Health Associa- 
tion, 1973(Jun), Vol. 21(5), 470-476.—Attempted to 
further identify major subgroups within the student 
population which experience high levels of emotional 
stress. The identification of these groups was seen as an 
aid to university officials in their planning for the mental 


health needs of students and as a means to encourage 


clinics to adopt a more aggressive posture in implement- 


ing problem-specific programs oriented toward pri 
prevention. Ss were eege 140 Ge 
consulted a university Psychiatric clinic during the 
1971-1972 academic year and 140 of whom never 
received treatment from the clinic at any point in their 
college careers, The Index of Emotional Stress (IES), a 
37-item paper and pencil test Measuring the dimensions 
of anxiety, sociability, hostility, self-esteem, personal 
morale, and satisfaction with life, was administered. Thi 
MEE ee clearly between users Se 
nonusers of the service, especi i 
CONG Fact pecially on the indexes of 


with life, and self. 
(p < .001) —R. S. Albin. Re 


5346. Ference, Camille. (U. Illinois icti 
creativity by means of interest PESE end 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3°30 

5347. Fremouw, William J. (U. Massachusetts, Am. 
herst) Binocular rivalry revisited: Aggressive behavior 
and the perception of violence. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 49. 
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5348. Freundlich, Bob & Fisher, Seymour. (State U. 
New York, Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse) The role 
of body experience in hypnotic behavior. International 
Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 22(1), 68-83.—Obtained body perception measures 
from 20 male and 20 female college students before and 
during hypnosis. Measures of acquiescence and a 
number of personality traits were also secured. The 
hypothesis that hypnotic susceptibility is negatively 
related to body boundary definiteness in men but not in 
women was successfully cross-validated. Depersonaliza- 
tion and sensations of increase in body size were 
observed to be particularly characteristic of the hypnotic 
state. A sex difference was found in boundary adapta- 
tion to hypnosis, such that the boundaries of women 
become less differentiated as depth of hypnosis increases 
and those of men become more differentiated. Acquies- 
cence was predictive of hypnotic susceptibility in 
women. (German, French & Spanish summaries) (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5349. Gaensslen Hermann; May, Friedrich & 
Wolpert, Friedrich. (U. Munich, W. Germany) Relation 
between dogmatism and anxiety. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 955-958.—Administered German 
versions of the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale (RDS) and 
the 16 PF to 701 16-18 yr olds. High correlations 
between 3 scores derived from the RDS (anxiety, 
dogmatism, and total scores) and the 7 anxiety measures 
on the 16 PF were obtained (p < .01). It is concluded 
that these correlations stem from anxiety items with the 
RDS and cannot serve to support Rokeach's i 
hypothesis (i.e., that a person's dogmatism is a "cognitive 
network of defenses against anxiety"). (15 ref)- -Journal 
abstract. 

5350. Goldberg, Carlos. (Indiana U.-Purdue U. 
Indianapolis) Sex roles, task competence, and conform- 
ity. Journal of Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 86(1), 157-164. 
—Describes 2 experiments in which the relationship 
between sex roles, task competence, and conformity was 
assessed by means of a conformity questionnaire and the 
Femininity subscale of the California Psychological 
Inventory. In Exp I, Ss were 34 male and 34 female 
college students, Results show that task competence 
acted as a between-sex factor in the relationship between 
sex and conformity (i.e., females conformed more than 
males only on masculine items, but on feminine items the 
Opposite was the case). However, sex role acted as 3 
within-sex factor, since feminine females and males 
tended to conform more than masculine males and 
females. In Exp II, 19 female members of the National 
Organization of Women conformed less than a control 
group of 12 females. Results indicate that the greater the 
rejection of the conventional feminine role, as manifest- 
ed through Psychological masculinity or involvement 
with the women's movement, the lesser the degree of 
conformity. (25 ref) — /ourna] abstract. 3 
SE Lewis R. (U. Oregon) Objective 
See tests and measures. Annual Review of 
Wee 1974, Vol. 25, 343-366.—Presents a review of 
and VTT from 1970 to 1972 on diagnostic methods 
os i GE assessment. Topics Ber 
E ed on naturalistic observations and li 

Ty data, questionnaire and self-report data, an 
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factor analyses of the MMPI. A discussion of problems 
in test interpretation and behavior prediction is included. 
(160 ref) 

5352. Handal, Paul J. (St. Louis U.) Development of a 
social desirability and acquiescence controlled repres- 
sion sensitization scale and some preliminary validity 
data. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
29(4), 486-487.— Developed a controlled representation- 
sensitization scale (CR-S), a further revision of Byrne's 
revised. Repression-Sensitization (R-S) Scale. The CR-S 
was administered to 35 undergraduates, and scores were 
correlated with Ss' results on the revised R-S Scale and 
the Death Anxiety Scale (DAS). Results demonstrate no 
sex differences on either the RR-S or CR-S, a high 
correlation between the 2 scales, and a similar, although 
not significantly different, correlation between the 2 R-S 
Scales and the DAS.—Journal summary. 

5353. Haney, Jack N. (Memphis State U.) Continuous 
associative responding to threatening and nonthreaten- 
ing stimuli by repressors and sensitizers. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 
152.—Selected 18 repressors and 20 sensitizers from 
scores on the Repression-Sensitization scale. Ss were 
seated across from the E and presented with 3 trials of a 
list of nouns containing 5 critical words (e.g., rape) and 5 
neutral words. Ss were instructed to give continuous free 
associations for 10-sec to each of the tape-recorded 
stimuli. Results support the hypotheses that compared to 
sensitizers, repressors would exhibit (a) disruption and 
early termination of chained free associations and (b) a 
lesser degree of sexual content in their associations. 
Contrary to expectations, repressors did not show a 
redundancy in their association repertoires. Results 
demonstrate that repressors exhibit avoidance reactions 
in mediational processes.—A. Olson. 

5354. Harris, Mary B. & Evans, Robert C. (U. New 
Mexico) Models and creativity. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 763-769.—Investigated whether 
exposure to a symbolic model could affect creative 
behavior. 130 male and female college students (age 
range 20-56 yrs) were randomly exposed to a prolific 
divergent thinking model, a prolific convergent thinking 
model, an inadequate convergent thinking model, or no 
model on an unusual uses task. On identical, similar, and 
generalization tasks, Ss exposed to either convergent 
model tended to show more convergent responses and 
fewer divergent responses than those exposed to a 
divergent thinking model. On 4 of the 9 measures, 
females had significantly higher scores than males, but 
there were no significant Sex X Treatment interactions. 
(22 ref)—Journal abstract. r 

5355. Holzman, Philip S. (U. Chicago) Personality. 
Annual Review of Psychology, 1974, Vol. 25, 247-276. 
—Presents a review of the literature on theoretical 
approaches to the study of personality (e.g., psychoana- 
lytic, behavioral, and humanistic), exogenous influences 
on personality development (e.g.. nutrition and drugs), 
personality characteristics in various stages of life, and 

high-risk” research methods. (159 ref) 

5356. Hoyt, Michael F. (Yale U.) Internal-external 
control and beliefs about automobile travel. Journal of 
Research in Personality, 1973(Nov), Vol. 73), 288-293. 
—Administered Rotter’s Internal-External Control Scale 
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and a driving questionnaire about the causes of accidents 
and aspects of automobile travel to 73 female undergrad- 
uates, all of whom were licensed drivers. Compared with 
externals, internals (a) attributed responsibility for 
automobile accidents more to internal, controllable 
causes; (b) reported less anxiety when traveling in a car; 
(c) reported wearing seatbelts more often; and (d) 
experienced automobile travel as more interesting and 
involving. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5357. Joesting, Joan & Joesting, Robert. (Livingstone 
Coll.) Correlations of scores on Full-Range Picture 
Vocabulary Test, three measures of creativity, SAT 
scores, and age. Psychological Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
33(3), 981-982.—Obtained low to moderate correlations 
of 98 undergraduates’ scores on the Full-Range Picture 
Vocabulary Test, the Biographical Inventory Creativity, 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test, Ss’ ages, the What Kind of 
Person Are You, and C. Tan-Willman’s Preconscious 
Activity Scale. 

5358. Joesting, Joan & Joesting, Robert. (Livingstone 
Coll., Office of Guidance) Correlations among women's 
views of contraception, anxiety, creativity, and equali- 
tarianism measures. Journal of Psychology, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 86(1), 49-51.—Results of a study with female 
undergraduates indicate significant relationships be- 
tween S’s views of contraception, sex-role scales, and 
anxiety and creativity measures. It is suggested that the 
rapidly changing roles of women tend to increase 
anxiety. 

5359. Kahoe, Richard D. (Georgetown Coll.) A Negro- 
white difference in psychological meaning of job 
incentives. Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
92(1), 157-158.—Reports a cross-cultural difference in 
job motivation structure between Southern Negro male 
college students (n = 25) and a general male student 
sample (n = 418) which was 90% Caucasian. One 
extrinsic motivation scale on the author's factor-analyti- 
cally derived Job Motivation Inventory (JMI) was 
correlated with 3 intrinsic JMI scales for the Negro 
sample but not for males in general. In the context of 
Herzberg's motivation-hygiene theory and research, the 
Negro male's emphasis on job security and dignity was 
interpreted as self-actualizing, whereas the same stress 
for the white population was seen as maladaptive. 
Negro-white differences among women were negligible. 
—Author abstract. 

5360. Kaltsounis, Bill. (Middle Tennessee State U.) 
Effect of sound on creative performance. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 737-138.—Compared 
scores on simple creativity tasks (e.g. figure completion) 
of 15 male Sth graders under 4 sound conditions (quiet, 
d industrial sound). Ss performed better 


speech, music, an n 
der "the music condition than the industrial sound 


condition. 


recipients and applicants: Investigation of some rele- 

vant factors. Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 

1973(Dec), Vol. 18(6), 511-517.—Attempted to define 
ore clearly the personality struc : 

[od GC who pt. welfare. It was hypothesized that 

welfare recipients differ significantly from persons 
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gainfully employed in that (a) their personality constella- 
tion encompasses low self-esteem, high dependency 
needs, chronic depression, and a pessimistic attitude 
toward life; and (b) social isolation is a determinant of 
their life-style. 114 veterans were divided into 4 groups 
(those receiving welfare, those awaiting decision on 
welfare application, those who were refused welfare, and 
those who never applied for or received welfare). Ss were 
matched for age, ethnic origin, education, intelligence, 
and socioeconomic background. The Wechsler-Bellevue 
Intelligence Scale, 2 psychomotor tests, Kutner Morale 
Scale, and MMPI were administered, and psychiatric 
interviews were conducted. Results generally support the 
hypotheses. (French summary) (17 ref)—J. Bowes. 

5362. Kerman, Cynthia E. (Villa Julie Coll.) Creative 
tension: The life and thought of Kenneth Boulding. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: U. Michigan Press, 1974. xiv, 380 P. 
$12.50.— Presents a biography and an analysis of the 
work of Kenneth Boulding, an American economist, 
social philosopher, poet, Quaker, and writer. The effects 
of Boulding's “2-culture” childhood in Britain and the 
US and his work are interpreted in terms of dialectical 
forces within his personality. 

5363. Krauskopf, Charles J. & Davis, Keith G. (U. 


Missouri) Studies of the normal personality. Catalog of 


Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 85. 
5364. Kreines, David C. & Bogart, Karen. (U. 
Pennsylvania, Graduate School of Education) Defensive 
projection and the reduction of dissonance. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1974(Feb) Vol. 92(1) 103-108. 
—Asked 100 college students to rate themselves and 
others whom they had known for at least 6 mo on the 
possession of 4 traits: stinginess, stubbornness, messi- 
ness, and bashfulness. From these ratings it was 
determined whether or not the Ss possessed insight into 
their own personalities regarding these traits. Informa- 
tion was then given to them indicating their “true” 
possession of each trait. For those without insight, this 
information was dissonant. -A 2nd tating showed that 
those Ss receiving dissonant information responded to 
the dissonance by increasing their projection of that trait 
to others. These results verify the hypotheses that 
projection was due to a lack of insight and that 
dissonance is reduced by increases in projection. 
—Author abstract. 
5365. Kritzer, Herbert M.; Hare, A. Paul & Blumberg, 
Herbert H. (U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill) The 
General Survey: A short measure of five personality 
dimensions. Journal of Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 86(1) 
165-172.—Describes the development of the author's 
General Survey, which provides measures of the follow- 
ing 5 personality dimensions: verbal intelligence, aggres- 
Sion, anxiety, extraversion, and authoritarian conformity. 
The instrument requires less than 10 min to complete 
and can be reproduced on a single sheet of paper. While 
the number of items on each scale is very small, the 
scales have adequate split-half and test-retest reliabili- 
ties. The General Survey is intended to be used in 
research situations where it is not practical to emplo 
longer, standard instruments (e.g., the MMPI).—Aurhor 
abstract. 
5366. Ludvigh, Elek J.; Thomas, Barbara & 5 
Deborah. (Stetson U.) Effects of specific cue content on 
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need for achievement scores. Journal of Personality 
Assessment, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 21-27.—Hypothesized 
that cue content on need for achievement (nAch) tests 
can influence scores on these tests because of the cue's 
specific past associations for S. 14 male undergraduate 
musicians and 14 male undergraduate swimmers com- 
pleted the French Test of Insight, a nAch test. Each test 
contained 3 story cues related to music, 3 related to 
swimming or athletics, and 3 neutral cues. Results 
indicate that cue content is important, but only under 
specific conditions. It is stressed that unless one is 
working with a homogeneous group for which one has a 
definite knowledge of past activities associated with 
achievement, one must interpret scores of "general" 
nAch with caution.—Journal abstract. 

5367. MacDonald, A. P. (West Virginia U.) An Asch- 
type conformity scale with control for acquiescence 
response set, plus some findings concerning internal- 
external locus of control. Catalog of Selected Documents 
in Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 127. 

5368. Mann, W. Edward. (York U., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Orgone, Reich and eros: Wilhelm Reich's 
theory of life energy. New York, N.Y.: Simon & 
Schuster, 1973. 382 p. $3.95.— Presents a discussion of 
W. Reich's theories of orgone energy, their relationship. 
to other theories of life energy, and their social, medical, 
scientific and philosophical implications. Applications 
of orgone energy, its relationship to current energy 
theories and to theories from other cultures (e.g., the 
Hindu-Yoga concept of prana, the vital-force theory 
behind acupuncture, and neo-Reichian and Gestalt 
therapies) are examined. (8 p ref) 

5369. Maslach, Christina. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Social and personal bases of individuation. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 29(3), 
411-425.—40 male and 40 female undergraduates 
participated in a group experiment which provided them 
with opportunities (both verbal and nonverbal) either to. 
individuate or deindividuate themselves. When Ss 
anticipated the possibility of positive rewards they made 
many more attempts to individuate themselves than 
when they expected that negative consequences were 
forthcoming. The pattern of individuating behavior was 
also affected by the S's sex and prior level of experienced 
uniqueness. Findings have important implications for 
theoretical models of individuation and also provide a 
conceptual link between the phenomena of conformity, 
deviancy, and personal identity. (28 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

,5370. McLaurin, William A.; Jenkins, John F.; Farrar, 
William E. & Ri Mary C. (U. Alabama, Birming- 
ham) Correlations of IQs on verbal and nonverbal tests 
of intelligence. Psychological Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
33(3), 821-822.—Administered the WAIS, Otis-Lennon 
Mental Ability Test, Advanced Progressive Matrices, 
Revised Beta Examination, the D-48 Test, and the 
Minnesota Paper Form Board Test to 131 undergradu- 
ates to determine the intercorrelations between nonver- 
bal and verbal tests of intelligence. The obtained 
Coefficients were corrected for restriction of range on the 
WAIS IQs. Correlations between the Progressive Matric- 
es and the WAIS Full Scale IQ and between the Matrices 
and the Otis IQ were .74 and .75, respectively. The other 
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nonverbal tests showed a low to moderate relationship 
with the IQ scores.—Journal abstract. 

5371. Money, John. (Johns Hopkins U., Medical 
School & Hosp.) Gender role, gender identity, core 
gender identity: Usage and definition of terms. Journal 
of the American Academy of Psychoanalysis, 1973, Vol. 


1(4), 397-402.— Discusses and differentiates the mean- 
ings, processes and variables included in the terms 
"gender role, "gender identity," and "core gender 
identity." It is suggested that these labels must be 


carefully defined across various disciplines in order to 
facilitate communication. 

5372. Mosak, Harold H. & Fletcher, Samuel J. 
Purposes of delusions and hallucinations. Journal of 
Individual Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 29(2), 176-181. 
—From the Adlerian viewpoint delusions and hallucina- 
tions are used by the individual to avoid responsibility 
and to proclaim his specialness. In reference to the real 
tasks of living of which he is afraid they are useless 
“sideshows,” a wasting of time, but they provide excuses 
for failure and thus safeguard the self-esteem. Like other 
aspects of the individual they are in line with his life-style 
and have social implications. As symptoms, they carry 
normal modes of wanting to be somebody special to 
bizarre and absurd extremes, more or less disregarding 
the common sense. The functional characteristics of 7 
kinds of delusions (persecution, influence, reference, 
grandeur, sin and guilt, nihilism and hypochondriasis) 
are discussed with particular reference to the process of 
psychotherapy.—Journal summary. 

5373. Mosak, Harold H. & Kopp, Richard R. The early 
recollections of Adler, Freud, and Jung. Journal of 
Individual Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 29(2), 157-166. 
— Presents early childhood memories recalled by Freud, 
Adler, and Jung with interpretations and summarization 
within an Adlerian framework. Similarities between the 
early recollection themes and each man's theoretical 
position are indicated. Finally, the 3 sets of memories are 
compared and the commonalities and distinguishing 
characteristics that emerge are noted. (16 ref) 

.5374. Napolitani, Diego. [Narcissistic relations and 
Object relations institutionalized in the process of 
Personalization in therapeutic communities.] (Ital) 
Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 
1973(May), Vol. 34(3-4), 287-304.—Hypothesizes that, 
on the basis of 11 yrs managerial experiences with 3 
therapeutic communities in Milan, the personalization 
process, according to which each community acquires its 
own peculiar style and its own peculiar internal laws, 
derives from the elaboration of its autosexual-functional 
components. 

5375. Nash, Harvey. (California State Coll., School of 
Social & Behavioral Sciences, Dominguez Hills) Judg- 
ment of the humanness/animality of mythological 


hybrid (part-human, part-animal) figures. Journal of 


Social Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 9X1), 91-102. 
—Found that 30 undergraduates displayed considerable 
consistency in judging portraits of 29 mythological 
hybrid (part human, part animal) figures along a 
human-animal continuum. Angel-like wings attached to 
otherwise intact human bodies were the sole animal 
features of the 3 figures judged to be most human. A 
single human feature, the head, joined to an otherwise 
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animal body, characterized the 4 most animal-like 
figures. Humanness-animality judgments were related to 
the relative extent of a figure’s human and animal 
features and to unpleasant feelings aroused by a figure; 
the hypothesized significance of the humanness-animali- 
ty of the head for the perceived humanness-animality of 
the entire figure was not confirmed. While ancient 
Egyptian figures were generally judged more human 
than ancient Near Eastern or Greek figures, intraciviliza- 
tion judgment variabilities overshadowed interciviliza- 
tion differences.—Author abstract. 

5376. Neetz, Victoria M. (U. Maryland) Birth order 
and leadership in the elementary school: A cross- 
cultural study. Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 92(1), 143-144.—Studied the relationship between 
birth order and leadership among US and German 
children in Grades 3-6 in terms of cross-cultural and 
social class similarities and differences. Certain dimen- 
sions of leadership were found to be significantly related 
to ordinal positions among middle-class Ss. Firstborns 
accounted for the significance in the US school sample, 
second borns in the US school sample in Germany, and 
third borns in the German school sample. No significant 
relationship was found among lower-class Ss. It is 
concluded that social class may be a factor in the 
relationship studied, but generalizations cannot be made 
from one society to another—Author abstract. 

5377. Newmark, Charles S.; Hetzel, William & 
Frerking, Ruth A. (U. North Carolina, Medical School, 
Chapel Hill) The effects of personality tests on state 
and trait anxiety. Journal of Personality Assessment, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 17-20.—Administered to 52 
undergraduates the MMPI, Rorschach test, TAT, and 
the Rotter Incomplete Sentences Blank (ISB) in counter- 
balanced order with a test-retest interval of approxi- 
mately 24 hrs. The State-Trait Anxiety Inventory (STAI) 
was also administered immediately before and after each 
of the tests. Results indicate that state anxiety measures 
increased significantly following administration of the 
more ambiguous, unstructured tests (TAT and Ror- 
schach). In contrast, the more structured, direct assess- 
ment methods (MMPI and ISB) did not create any 
significant changes in state anxiety. Trait anxiety 
measures remained relatively stable in all cases.—Journal 
abstract. 

5378. Osmond, Humphry; Osmundsen, John A. & 
Agel Jerome. (New Jersey Neuro-Psychiatric Inst., 
Bureau of Research in Neurology & Psychiatry, Prince- 
ton) Understanding understanding. New York, N.Y.: 
Harper & Row, 1974. 223 p. $7.95.—Proposes theories of 
“typology” and “typo-methectics” to study the nature of 

le's “‘self-worlds.” Various personality types (e.g, 
intuitive, feeling, and sensation types) are delineated and 
applied to a wide range of functional styles (e.g., mental 
illness, violence, group behavior, and leader behavior). 

5379. Paschal, Billy J. & Kuo, You-Yuh. (Ball State 
U.) Anxiety and self-concept among American and 
Chinese college students. College Student Journal, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 7(4), 7-13 -Conducted a cross-cultural 
study of test anxiety, manifest anxiety, and self-esteem 
factors in the self-concept among American and Chinese 
college students. 60 Ss were selected from students at 
Ball State University and 60 Ss from the National 
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Chengshi University in Taiwan. 23 males and 37 females 
constituted each group. Ss were matched with respect to 
age, sex, grade equivalents, and birth order. They 
responded to the Tennessee Self Concept Scale and its 
translation. A 2 X 2 x 3 factorial multivariate analy- 
sis of variance tested the mean differences of 7 null 
hypotheses. The 7 dependent variables were number of 
deviant signs, manifest anxiety, self-esteem, net conflict, 
total conflict, variability, and test anxiety. The hypothes- 
es that indicated significant differences were rejected. 
The differences in the variables self-esteem and test 
anxiety were not rejected. Results indicate that Chinese 
Ss were considerably more anxious, more variable, more 
compartmentalized, and had more conflicts than Ameri- 
can Ss. The variability in self-esteem seemed to cancel 
out the gross differences between S groups. (21 ref)—A. 
J. Ter Keurst. 

5380. Patty, Rosemarie A. & Ferrell, Marcia M. 
(Wake Forest U.) A preliminary note on the motive to 
avoid success and the menstrual cycle. Journal of 
Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 86(1), 173-177.—Results of a 
study with 98 college females show that Ss in the 
premenstrual phase of their menstrual cycle were more 
likely to evidence the motive to avoid success on a 
projective assessment than Ss in the intermenstrual 
phase. No clear pattern emerged for Ss who were 
menstruating at the time of assessment. Alternative 
explanations for the findings are presented which focus 
on a woman's attitude towards menses and/or emotional 
fluctuations as a reflection of hormonal changes. 
—Journal abstract. 

5381. Pizzamiglio, Luigi & Carli, Renzo. (Catholic U. 
Sacred Heart, Inst. of Psychology, Rome, Italy) [Psycho- 
metric characteristics of some tests for field dependen- 
ce-independence.] (Ital) Archivio di Psicologia, Neurolo- 
gia e Psichiatria, 1973(May), Vol. 34(3-4), 276-286. 
— Presents normative data on 5 different tests of field 
dependence-independence from 100 young adult males 
with college educations. The rod and frame test yielded 
small but significant correlations with the Hidden 
Figures visual and auditory tests and a scale of body 
sophistication. The individual form of Hidden Figures 
Test correlated negatively with the group form and with 
the scale of body sophistication, which correlated 
negatively with the Group Hidden Figures Test.—L. 
L'Abate. 

5382. Plomin, Robert & Buss, Arnold H. (U. Texas, 
Austin) Reflection-impulsivity and intelligence. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 726.—Adminis- 
tered the Matching Familiar Figures (MFF) and the 
WISC to 52 2nd graders. Giving the WISC first increased 
reflectivity on the MFF. When the MFF was given first, 
errors correlated significantly (—38) with WISC Perform- 
ance IQ but not with Verbal or Full-Scale IQ. It is 
concluded that MFF error scores may tap the same 
ability as several performance subtests of the WISC. 
—Author abstract. 

5383. Poley, Wayne. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) 
Dimensionality in the measurement of authoritarian and 
Political attitudes. Canadian Journal of Behavioural 
Science, 1974(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 81-94.—Administered 300 
items from major inventories of authoritarian and 
political attitudes (eg. the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale) 
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to 135 undergraduates. The 300 items were reduced to 77 
by selecting those with major factor loadings. Refactor- 
ing the 77 produced 25 Ist-order factors and 10 2nd- 
order factors. The Ist-order factors typically referred to 
groupings of specific attitudes while 2nd-order factors 
referred to broad patterns which transcend a variety of 
attitudes. 4 major 2nd-order factors were identified as 
Religiosity, Political-Economic Liberalism, Authoritar- 
ianism, and Restrictiveness; these were found to differ- 
entiate Ss according to political and religious affiliations, 
Examination of items loading on the factors was 
considered to support the concept of the authoritarian 
personality but provided less support for M. Rokeach's 
concepts. The Melvin-Eysenck 2-factor model did not 
offer enough dimensions to account for the major 
sources of authoritarian and political attitudes. (French 
summary) (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5384. Primavera, Louis H.; Simon, William E, & 
Hochman, Sidney H. (St. Francis Coll) Nonverbal 
rigidity and its relationship to performance on three 
Standard reversible figures. Journal of Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 86(1), 61-63.—Investigated the relation- 
Ship between nonverbal rigidity, as measured by the 
Breskin's Rigidity Test (BRT) and performance on 3 
standard reversible figures: the Necker Cube, the Rubin 
Vase, and the Mach Book. No significant relationships 
between the BRT and fre uency of reported reversals for 
any of the 3 figures ee Results indicate that the 
BRT does not measure “perceptual rigidity," but may 
measure what D. Shapiro has called “obsessive cognitive 
rigidity."—Journal abstract. 

5385. Pulver, Sydney E. Unconscious versus potential 
affects. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1974, Vol. 43(1), 77-84. 
—Affects of which the individual is unaware may exert 
their behavioral effect in 2 different modes: as uncon- 
scious affects or as potential affects. Unconscious affects 
are those which exist in an activated state outside of 
awareness. Potential affects are those which may arise 
from a dispositional state of the individual in which the 
affect is not aroused and active but is “more ready than 
usual” to be so. Unconscious affects are items of mental 
content; as such, they are in the realm of subjective 
experience. Potential affects, on the other hand, strictly 
speaking are not affects at all but structural dispositions 
to produce affects and, as structures, they are not in the 
realm of subjective experience. The relevance of this 
distinction is illustrated with some examples of defense 
against affects —Journal summary, 

5386. Rodrigues, Aroldo & Comrey, Andrew L. 
(Catholic U. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil) Personality struc- 
ture in Brazil and the United States. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 92(1), 19-26.—Administered 
a Portuguese translation of the Comrey Personality 
Scales to 689 students at 4 Brazilian universities. Total 
Scores were obtained for 40 homogeneous 4-item 
subgroups. These 40 variables, 2 validation scale scores, 
age, and sex were intercorrelated and factor analyzed, 
using the minimum residual method for factor extraction 
and the tandem criteria method for orthogonal analytic 
Totations. Results were compared with those reported in 
the Comrey Personality Scales manual for an identical 
Study with US Ss. 8 factors were obtained in both 
Studies, and the correspondence between the factors was 
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very close. It is concluded that the major factors of 
ersonality are not specific to a given culture.—Journal 
abstract. 

5387. Rollins, Nancy. (Children’s Hosp. Medical 


Center, Boston, Mass.) The new Soviet approach to the 

unconscious. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 131(3), 301-304. -Soviet investigators have moved 
from criticism of psychoanalytic concepts to develop- 
ment of a theory of the unconscious that represents the 
convergence of set theory, neurophysiology, and cyber- 
netics. One accepted Soviet definition of the unconscious 
is the continuous processing of information and the 
regulation of adaptive behavior through the formation of 
sets. Consciousness operates intermittently, when a 
problem must be solved by objectivization, with a change 
in sets. Conscious and unconscious processes are said to 
act synergistically, not antagonistically, as Freud sug- 
gested. Dissociation, psychosomatic relationships, and 
psychotherapy are briefly discussed to illustrate the 
Soviet approach to the unconscious in psychiatry. 
—Journal abstract. 

5388. Rom, Paul. Some modern paintings and their 
painter. Journal of Individual Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
29(2), 195-199.—Reports an Adlerian attempt at inter- 
preting a painting. This approach is based on the idea 
that just as early recollections and dreams of a person 
correspond to and, if correctly interpreted, reveal his life- 
style, so the works of a painter not only communicate 
their own message to those who look at them, but also 
express the personality of the painter. 

5389. Schori, T. R. & Thomas, Caroline B. (Phillip 
Morris Research Center, Richmond, Va.) Rorschach 
factors and somatotype. Journal of C linical Psychology, 
KOOD, Vol. 29(4), 491-492.—Somatotyped and gave 
^ punch tests to 311 male Caucasian medical students. 

8 of the Ss had a predominance in 1 of the 3 
DO of physique and thus could be classified as 
endomorphs, mesomorphs, or ectomorphs. These 3 
groups differed significantly in terms of 1 of 4 Rorschach 
rui factors that had been identified in a previous 
iud Endomorphs tended to perceive form or shape 
S n presented with an ambiguous visual stimulus more 

equently than did mesomorphs and ectomorphs. 

—Journal summary. 
“ee Sech Daniel S. (Case Western Reserve U, 
FETA chool) Increase of apparent adjustment in 
SC jd by further ego identity formation and age. 
CIA tudent Journal, 1973(Nov), Vol. 7(4). 3-6. 
uA RE the ego identity of entering freshman and 
Vom piu at a large northeastern university as 
40 1 * y the use of the MMPI clinical scales. Of the 
i aia between freshman and transfer students, 10 
Bat ce = were found to be significant (p < -05). Male 
(p«.0l) e freshman students each scored higher 
P on paranoia, psychasthenia, and schizophrenia 
Moni en did the transfer students. Literature indicated 
a Ge who had completed more college experi- 
GEET igher on sociability, self-control, independ- 
zu AER 1 ponens and lower on dogmatism than 
DARE a less completed college experience. Expla- 
Sie " differences between the groups are: (a) 
socially and experience, adolescents tend to increase 
ly desirable personality responses and (b) the 
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popularity of alienated personality responses (ie, the 
Leas of ego identity) increases between the time 
when the transfer students were more impressionable 
and the later time when the freshman students were more 
pepe s J. Ter Keurst. 

. , Steven M. & Du Cette, Joseph. (Temple 
U.) Locus of control and pre-marital RER 
pregnancy. Psychological Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 
887-890.—Investigated a predicted relationship between 
premarital pregnancy and locus of control for 165 
female, junior and senior high school students from 2 
metropolitan high schools, 1 middle-class white and 1 
lower-class black. No significant differences between the 
two schools in mean scores on Rotter’s Internal-External 
Control Scale were found. However, results provide 
partial support for the predicted relationship. Significant 
differences indicate that within the white middle-class 
school, pregnant girls (n — 9) tended to score external 
and nonpregnant girls (n = 64) tended to score internal. 
In the black lower-class school, pregnant girls (n. = 20) 
tended toward internality and nonpregnant girls 
(n=72) toward externality. These differences were not 
inconsistent, and internally oriented girls in both 
environments were perceiving their environments accu- 
rately.—Journal abstract. 

5392. Shapiro, . The development and 
distortions of empathy. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1974, 
Vol. 43(1), 4-25.—Reviews the psychoanalytic literature 
on empathy, presents an account of the analysis of 1 
patient whose empathic responses seemed to have had a 
defensive function, and indicates the genetic roots in 
imitation. The structure, dynamics and origins of 
empathy, and the role of projection are discussed. The 
distortions and pitfalls of the overzealous use of 
empathic states by patients and analysts alike are noted. 
(32 ref). Z. Elias. 

5393. Sharpe, David & Viney, Linda L. (Macquarie U., 
Sydney, New South Wales, Australia) Weltanschauung 
and the Pui .in-Life Test. Journal of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy. 1973(Oct). Vol. 29(4). 489-491.—Hypothesized that, 
if the Purpose-in-Life (PIL) Test is a valid measure of 
experienced purpose and meaning, ratings of certain 
aspects of each S's expressed Weltanschauung should 

redict successfully PIL scores. For a sample of 58 
undergraduates the pooled ratings of 3 judges indicate 
that, as hypothesized, Ss with low PIL scores did show 
their experienced lack of purpose in world views that (a) 
were more nega! 
(c) lacked transcendent goals.—Joi 

5394. Sherman, Martin F5. 
Ry Richard M. (U. Maine) 
relationship between dogmatism and locus of control. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 749-150. 
—Replicated R. A. Clouser and L. A. 
of the relation between dogmatism a 
except that H. Levenson’s 1972 locus of control measure 
was administered, instead of Rotter's Internal-External 
Control Scale, along with the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale 
(RDS) to 36 female undergraduates. Results support the 
hypothesis that internality, across all 3 domains of the 
locus of control measure (person, owerful-others, and 


chance) is related to 2 cognitively differentiated person- 
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ality structure as measured by the RDS.—Journal 
abstract. : 

5395. Silver, Maurice J. (Hahnemann Medical Coll. & 
Hosp., Philadelphia, Pa.) Hypnotizability: A review and 
critique. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 54. 

5396. Silver, Maurice J. (Hahnemann Medical Coll. & 
Hosp., Philadelphia, Pa.) Hypnotizability as a function of 


repression, adaptive regression, and mood. Journal of 


Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 
41-46.—40 male undergraduates individually participat- 
ed in a personality assessment session and hypnotic 
susceptibility session (using the Stanford Hypnotic 
Susceptibility Scale). Scales derived from the Rorschach 
lest were used to measure the personality traits of 
repressive style and adaptive regression. The transitory 
variable, mood just prior to hypnosis, was assessed. bya 
mood index derived from the Nowlis Mood Adjective 
Check List (MACL). Results show that hypnotizability 
was a significant interactive function of repressive style 
and mood (Ss high in repressive style and in bright 
moods tended to be hypnotizable) but not of adaptive 
Tegression and mood. Mood as a main variable was 
significantly related to hypnotizability. The MACL 
Surgency scale (which contains the adjectives carefree, 
Playful, and witty) was the best single predictor of 
hypnotizability, accounting for 25% of the variance. 
Neither personality trait as a main variable was related 
to hypnotizability. (33 ref)—Journal abstract, 

5397. Smith, Joseph H.; Pao, Ping-Nie & Schweig, 
Noel A. (Washington School of Psychiatry, Washington, 
D.C.) On the concept of aggression. Psychoanalytic 
Study of the Child, 1973, Vol. 28, 331-346. Presents 
aggression as a general motivational concept and defines 
the behavior referent of such a concept. The topic is 
approached by considering mind as an aspect of the 
biological, instinct as an aspect of mind, danger and 
desire as equiprimordial coordinates of motivation, and 
libido and aggression as general motivational concepts. 
(2 p ref) 

5398. Snyder, C. R. (U. Kansas) Acceptance of 
personality interpretations as a function of assessment 
procedures. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 150.—Describes an experiment in 
which 108 undergraduates were given 1 inkblot, and 
objective test of locus of control, and a 10-min interview 
with the E. Ss then received a handwritten general 
personality description and were told either that it was 
derived from the 


interview, or was "generally true of people." Each S 


objective test 3rd, and the "generally true to people" 
description given the lowest rating. No sex differences in 
acceptance were found. It is suggested that acceptance of 
the interpretation was related to the "degree of mystery" 
of the assessment procedure (e.g., the Projective tech- 
nique may have had the highest acceptance because Ss 
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believed they were revealing themselves in ways they did 
not understand),—A. Olson. 

5399. Stern, Harris W. (U. Texas, Austin) A frame of 
reference for asking and understanding questions about 
intelligence. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 50. 

5400. Stimpson, David V. & D'Alo, JoAnne. (Brigham 
Young U.) Dogmatism, attitude extremity, and attitude 
intensity as determinants of perceptual displacement. 
Journal of Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 86(1), 87-91. 
—Examined the relationship between dogmatism (as 
measured by the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale), attitude 
extremity, and the tendency to displace perceptually a 
neutral communication to a position more discrepant 
from the S's own than it objectively holds. Ss were 
concept undergraduates. Results indicate that dogma- 
Ham was not predictive of displacement tendency but 
that extremity and intensity were both significantly 
related to displacement. It was also found that dogma- 
tism was not correlated with having a conservative 
attitude on the issues studied. The results were consistent 
of 4 different attitude issues (e.g, are medicine). 
—Journal abstract. 

5401. Stolorow, Robert D. (Rutgers State U.) TAT 
Coding system for the theme of voluntary control. 
VE of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spr), 

ol. 3, 51. 

5402. Tudor, Thomas G. & Holmes, David S. (U. 
Texas, Austin) Differential recall of successes and 
failures: Its relationship to defensiveness, achievement 
Motivation, and anxiety. Journal of Research in Personali- 
ty, 1973(Nov), Vol. 7(3), 208-224.—Administered a 
battery of personality measures (e.g. Taylor Manifest 
Anxiety scale, Byrne's Repression-Sensitization scale, 
and the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability scale) to 
149 undergraduates. Under low and high stress condi- 
tions, Ss then completed a questionnaire containing 16 
20-word scrambled Sentences (8 were solvable and 8 
Were not); the questionnaire also contained the State 
Anxiety Inventory. Recall was then tested for the 
number of completed and incompleted sentences. In 
terms of repression, it was hypothesized that Ss identified 
as hysterics would recall fewer incompletions (ego- 
threatening failures) under high than low stress. Results 


indicate that hysteria was not related to recall. Ss with 
high achievement motivation or 


5403. Tyler, Thomas A. (U. Chicago) Test homogene- 
ity and response Stability. Catalog of Selected Documents 
in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 51. 

5404. Wi Hubert. (Northern Illinois U.) Birth 
order and illness behavior. Journal of Individual Psychol- 
08y, 1973(Nov), Vol. 29(2), 173-175.—Investigated the 
relationship of birth order to illness behavior by 
and youngest born. The research 
a mption that the oldest born tends 
t d to Tespect authority, that such a 
Person might be concerned about his health, and that in 
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acting on this concern he might utilize institutional 
health care services when available. The youngest born, 
in contrast, tends to be more ambitious, faster, less 
conventional, has less time to be concerned about health, 
and is less likely to visit a health care service. 155 male 
and 253 female students were selected at random from a 
university student body. Data regarding medical records, 
attendance, and birth order were accumulated over 4 yrs. 
No statistically significant differences regarding effect of 
birth order on medical visits were found.—R. S. Albin. 


5405. Wexler, David A. (U. California, San Francisco) 
Self-actualization and cognitive processes. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 
47-53.—Investigated the hypotheses that (a) the creation 
of new experience in cognitive functioning involves 
increased differentiation and integration of meaning and 
(b) self-actualization involves the tendency to engage ina 
mode of cognitive processing that creates new experi- 
ence. Using protocols of 61 undergraduates describing 
their experiencing of emotions, it was found that 
differentiation and integration of meaning were related 
to the degree that vocal style indicated the creation of 
new experience. Also as predicted, both meaning and 
Stylistic perspectives for assessing the creation of new 
experience were related to a separate measure of self- 
actualization (the Personal Orientation Inventory). Dis- 
cussion includes possible implications for conceiving of 
client participation in psychotherapy in terms of the 
differentiation and integration of meaning and for 
understanding self-actualization in terms of differences 
in cognitive functioning. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 


5406. Wiebe, Bernie & Pearce, W. Barnett. (U. North 

Dakota) An item-analysis and revision of the Barrett- 

Lennard Relationship Inventory. Journal of Clinical 

Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 294) GE 

Eo T I Barrett-Lennard's Relationship Inventory to 

r Gd ergraduates. Although reliability scores for total 

ERR acceptable, analysis indicates a need to refine 

Relationship Inventory. The 5 scales are not 

satisfactorily discrete, and a number of items are 
unreliable and/or do not discriminate well. 


sc. Williams, Juanita H. (U. South Florida) 
CHA A deviancy model of normal personality. 
VoL ag 2 Se Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), 


RE Zacker, Joseph. (City Coll., City U. New York) 
pun " arian avoidance of ambiguity. Psychological 
1227 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 901-902.—Hypothesized 
Se people will manifest intolerance of 
z iguity in the autokinetic situation by responding in 
Sei i at are consistent with their own prior responses 
i. E movement of the autokinetic light 
SE: 1 female and 9 male undergraduates with high 
oan and 21 female and 9 male undergraduates with 
oe on the California F Scale were Ss. No sex 
Gei Ee were found. Results support the hypothesis 
ae re iscussed in terms of authoritarian avoidance of 
‘ulus ambiguity.—Journal abstract. 
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5409. ——————. [Eastern Psychiatric Society 
(France): Meeting of March 19, 1973.] (Fren) Annales 
Médico-Psychologiques, 1973(Nov), Vol. 2(4), 556-559. 
— Provides summaries of clinical and scientific papers 
read before this regional society on puerperal psychosis, 
unnecessary surgery in an hysterical patient, laws 
requiring psychological treatment for persistent alcohol- 
ism, and 3 contributions to psychopharmacologic thera- 


Py: 

5410, ————. [French Society of Neurology: 
Meetings of January 4, 1973.] (Fren) Annales Médico- 
Psychologiques, 1973(Nov), Vol. 2(4), 554-555.—Presents 
summaries of clinical and scientific papers read before 
this society on language disruption in congenital hemi- 
plegia, functional differences in the organization of 
innervation for quadriceps and biceps in man, immu- 
notherapy for cerebral tumors, and intra-arachnoid 
corticotherapeutic treatment for plaque sclerosis by 
chlorambucil. 

5411. ————. [Society for neuropsychiatry and 
applied psychology of Clermont-Ferrand (France): 
Meetings of June 23-24, 1973.] (Fren) Annales Médico- 
Psychologiques, 1973(Nov), Vol. 2(4), 549-553.—Provides 
summaries of clinical and scientific papers read before 
this regional society on motivation for refusal of the 
birth-control pill, suicide among young adults, autogenic 
training for control of seizures, response to surgery for 

ainful syringomyelitis, and several contributions to 
pharmacotherapy and medico-legal psychiatry. 

5412. Allen, Dean A. (U. Massachusetts, Div. of 
Mental Health) Peer counseling and professional 
responsibility. Journal of the American College Health 
Association, 1973(Apr), Vol. 21(4), 339-342.— Delineates 
7 areas of responsibility that professionals have toward 

raprofessionals who work in the field: (a) Responsibil- 
ity for the overall planning of training. and service 

rograms is described, stressing community participa- 
tion. (b) Responsibility exists for role definition and for 
the specification of job functions, expectations, and 
limitations for paraprofessionals. in the program. (c) 
Teaching, training, and supervising special skills is 
stressed. (d) The professional should make certain that 
there is a client market for the paraprofessional skills. (e) 
Career mobility and (f) monetary compensation for the 

araprofessional must be assured. (g) Finally, the legal 
liability of the jobs the paraprofessional performs is 
discussed.—R. S. Albin. 

5413. American Psychological Assn. American 

hological Association: Proceedings of the eighty- 
first annual meeting. American Psychologist, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 28(12), 1044-1136.—Lists the topics discussed and 
the participants in paper sessions and symposia held 


ing the 1973 annual meeting. z 
A. American Psychological Assn. Educational 
Affairs Office. APA visiting psychologist program: 
1972-1973. American Psychologist, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
28(12), 1040-1043.—Briefly describes the procedures for 
selecting agencies and visitors in the American Psycho- 
logical Association visiting psychologist program, which 
attempts to facilitate the dissemination of research 


findings and innovative procedures to mental health 
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professionals. A list of the visitors and agencies visited 
during 1972-1973 is provided. 

5415. American Psychological Assn., Educational 
Affairs Office. APA visting scientist program: 
1972-1973. American Psychologist, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
28(12), 1035-1039.— Briefly describes the objectives of 
the American Psychological Association visiting scientist 
program, which provides small colleges and universities 
with eminent psychologists who serve as lecturers or 
consultants. The visitors and institutions visited during 
1972-1973 are listed. 

5416. Atkinson, Donald R.; Williams, Thomas D. & 
Garb, Elliot. (U. California, Santa Barbara) The Personal 
Orientation Inventory as a predictor of resident assist- 
ant effectiveness. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 14(4), 326-332.—17 male and 27 female 
resident counselors, who as a group scored high and low 
on each scale of the Personal Orientation Inventory 
(POD, completed a self-rating of their effectiveness as 
counselors. 10 undergraduates from each floor of the 
residence supervised by these counselors and the resident 
directors also completed a 6-item semantic differential 
rating of the resident counselors. Since only 1 of 36 POI 
Score main effects was significant (p « .05), data do not 
Support the use of the POI as an instrument for selecting 
effective resident assistants. Sex differences were found 
in student and supervisor ratings of the counselors- 
—males were generally rated higher than females. Data 

on student perceptions of the importance of specific 
resident counselor functions are presented, and implica- 
tions for training are discussed, (15 ref) —r. Gorsey. 

5417. Balgopal, Pallassana R. (U. Maryland, School of 
Social Work & Community Planning, Baltimore) Varia- 
tions in sensitivity training 
Psychiatric Care, 1973, Vol. 11(2), 80-86.— Describes the 
characteristics of sensitivity groups based on 7 schools of 


dest range 
of goals. All schools, except Bion-Tavistock, adhere to 


Size group process while only 3 al 
(psychodrama, nee cubes 
—R. S. Albin, 


reebury, D. R. - Sinai 
Hosp., Toronto, Ontario, Canada) jp ph EIU 


o learning model and 
guidelines for instructors. Canadian Psychiatric eg 
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general residents. Journal of the American Academy of 
Child Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 12(3), 425—440. pe 
ports on efforts of the Children's Service of the Langley 
Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute to provide all general 
residents an introduction to the concepts, core attitudes, 
and approaches to the evaluation and treatment of 
children, adolescents, and their parents. Experience in a 
child psychiatry setting helps the trainee to understand 
that most human troubles stem from internalized 
conflicts defying rational solutions. The training pro- 
gram is based on 3 interrelated teaching modalities; 
direct clinical work, supervision, and seminars.—C. 
Kokkinis. 

5420. Boneau, C. Alan & Cuca, Janet M. (American 
Psychological Assn., Washington, D.C. The APA's 
Manpower Data System: Inventory of member respon- 
Ses to individual questionnaire items. Catalog oj 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. Si 
115-116. 

5421. Book, Howard E. (New Mt. Sinai Hosp., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) On maybe becoming a 
Psychotherapist, Perhaps. Canadian Psychiatric Associa- 
tion Journal, 1973(Dec), Vol. 18(6), 487-493.— Examines 
the anxieties of psychotherapy students caused by (a) 
loss of the medical model, (b) development of a 
psychodynamic model, (c) treatment process difficulties, 
and (d) supervisory problems. 

5422. Brantley, John C., et al. (U. North Carolina, 
School of Education, Chapel Hill) School psychology: 
The intersection of community, training institution and 
the school system, Psychology in the Schools, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 11(1), 28-32.—Reviews the various influences on 
the ecology of school Psychology training programs. 
Reactions to ecological needs are discussed, with 
particular emphasis on those reactions from a predomi- 
nantly black education program. A relevant training 
program model that helps meet community needs is 
presented.—H, Kaczkowski. 

5423. Brieland, Donald, (U. Illinois, Jane Addams 
Graduate School of Social Work) Rehabilitation psy- 
chologists: Roles and functions. In W. S. Neff (Ed), 
Rehabilitation Psychology. Washington, D.C.: American 
Psychological Assn., 197]. Vi, 331 p.—Surveys the rapid 
expansion of rehabilitation facilities and concepts to 
include not only the restoration of a lost physical 
function but assistance to the mentally and emotionally 
handicapped and the socially disadvantaged. The in- 
volvement of consumers and self-help groups, and 
Cooperation among different agencies, are other new 
developments which have created new domains, types of 
training, and relationships for rehabilitation psycholo- 
Bists. (2 p ref) 

3424. B Bonnie. (U. California, School of 
Nursing, Los Angeles) Is the nurse practitioner role a 
Source of increased work Satisfaction? Nursing Re- 
search, 1974(Jan), Vol. 23(1), 14-19. Administered a job 
i 17 pediatric nurse practi- 
es, and 38 other registered 
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chance. Underlying causes for these findings are ex- 
plored. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5425. Bury, J. A.; Labrie, J. & Pomerleau, G. (U. 
Laval, Hosp. Center, Psychiatric Service, Quebec, Que- 
bec, Canada) [The learning of psychotherapy in the first 
year of residence: Role of supervision.] (Fren) Canadian 
Psychiatric Association Journal, 1973(Dec), Vol. 18(6), 
481-486.—Discusses the reactions of psychiatric resi- 
dents to supervision, based on the study of 20 Ist-yr 
residents over a 3-yr period in the teaching unit of a 
traditional psychiatric hospital. (English summary) 

5426. Cahn, R. [The respective fields of psychiarty- 
psychoanalyst and occupational therapist: Confluences, 
interferences, and differences.] (Fren) Pratique des 
Mots, 1973, Special No., 43-50. 

5427. Cass, Loretta K. (Washington U., Medical 
School) The training of clinical child psychologists. In 
G. J. Williams & S. Gordon (Eds.) Clinical child 
psychology: Current practices and future perspectives. New 
York, N.Y.: Behavioral Publications, 1974. xiv, 545 p. 
—Discusses issues in the training of clinical child 
psychologists and the background of current training 
methods. The status of practicum training and academic 
clinical psychology are described, and a proposed 
application of a developmental concept to training of 
child psychologists is outlined, along with standards for 
doctoral and predoctoral training. (25 ref) 

: 5428. Cohen, Richard L. & Henderson, Peter B. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Experiences in the alteration of sequence in 
child psychiatric training. Journal of the American 
Academy of Child Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 12(3), 
441-460.— Discusses a new program which provides the 
opportunity for early entry into child psychiatric training 
and an alteration of the traditional sequence (2 yrs of 
training in general psychiatry followed by 2 yrs in child 
psychiatry. Modifications of the original program 
indicate that admitting child psychiatry residents into the 
Ist year of training makes the task for trainee and 
teacher both easier and more difficult, and the work in 
Beneral (adult) psychiatric education becomes more 
meaningful to the child psychiatry resident. A significant 

side effect" is the catalytic process which alteration in 
the sequence of training seems to engender. It is noted 
that the changed approach has increased the number of 
applicants for child psychiatric training without sacrific- 
ing quality.—C. Kokkinis. 

5429. Conti, Anthony & Bardon, Jack L (Westhill 
Central School, Syracuse, N.Y.) A proposal for evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of psychologists in the schools. 
Psychology in the Schools, 1974(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 32-39. 
— Presents a feedback system, suitable for use by 
consumers of psychological services, for evaluating 
School psychologists. The system consists of 3 scales for 
GE the school psychologist’s written recommen- 

ations and verbal communications, and students’ 
Perceptions of the psychologist —H. Kaczkowski. 

S 5430. Cook, Daniel W.; Kunce, Joseph T. & Reeder, 
des W. (U. Missouri) Who trains the trainer? 
SE of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), 

ol. 3, 113. 

21. Cuca, Janet M. (American Psychological Assn., 
ashington, D.C.) Psychology's human resources, 
Sources of supply and educational production: A 


S 
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statistical abstract and annotated bibliography. Catalog 
2 Bos Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 

5432. Dashef, Stephen S.; Espey, William M. & 
Lazarus, Jeremy A. (National Naval Medical Center, 
Bethesda, Md.) Time-limited sensitivity groups for 
medical students. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 131(3), 287-292.—Notes that dehuman- 
izing trends in medical education have been reported 
and discussed extensively. In response to this problem, 
the opportunity to join a voluntary, time-limited, 
unstructured sensitivity group was offered to medical 
students during their clinical rotation in psychiatry. 
These groups proved to be safe forums for experiential 
education in which students could increase their capacity 
to respond sensitively to themselves and others. 3 phases 
of the group process, the role of the group leader, and the 
reactions of the participating students are described. 
—Journal abstract. 

5433. De Rosis, Helen A. (Roosevelt Hosp., New 
York, N.Y.) Supervision of the first-year psychiatric 
resident. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1973, Vol. 47(3), 442-457. 
—Presents Part VI and Part VII of a series of articles on 
supervision of Ist-yr psychiatric residents. “History- 
Taking as Therapeusis” notes the potential usefulness of 
the history-taking process and indicates that it should be 
used not merely to obtain information about pathologi- 
cal aspects of the case but to lead the patient to talk 
extensively about all his experiences. Even with difficult 
types of patients—the obsessional, the unproductive, and 
the severely depressed—such encouragement may create 
a bond with the therapist, stimulate memory, and reveal 
many clues that would otherwise not emerge The 
rewards of the procedure will be in proportion to the 
therapist's sustained and sympathetic interest. Part XII 
of the series, “Guilt is a Feeling, ? traces the psychic path 
to compulsive guilt, which may be the patient's only 
escape from "deadness." It is indicated that the therapist 
must understand the patient's sense of emptiness, must 
give affirmation, and must make the patient feel alive 
through approval rather than disapproval.—l. Davis. 

5434. Delworth, Ursula & Moore, Marv. (Western 
Interstate Commission of Higher Education, Boulder, 
Colo.) Helper plus trainer: A two-phase program for the 
counselor. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 52(6), 428-433.—Describes a 2-yr program for 
training paraprofessionals to become effective helpers in 
counseling. Selection criteria and procedures are dis- 
cussed. Phase 1 of the program traces the steps involved 
in becoming a helper; Phase 2 describes the process of 
becoming a trainer. A vital step in counselor preparation 
is learning methods of system entry. 
915435. Distefano, M. Ka Pryer, Margaret W. (Central 


Louisiana State Hosp., Pineville) Job analysis o hu. 
ional hiatric-nursing personnel. Catalog 0) 
ee 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 


Selected Documents in Psychology, 
DZ gei, Frederick M. (Tufts U, Medical 
School) Family therapy and training in child psychiatry. 
Journal of the American Academy of Child Psychiatry, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 12(3), 461-472.—Describes some of the 
theoretical and practical issues leading to integration of 
family therapy into a psychiatric training program. Case 
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examples include (a) a 10-yr-old male who was a chronic 
school failure, (b) a quarreling couple with 3 children, 
and (c) a 19-yr-old mother of 2 who was in a constant 
hostile-dependent struggle with her own mother. The 
usefulness of family therapy depends on the skill, 
preference, and personality of the therapist, as well as on 
the needs of the patient. Early teaching of family 
treatment does not necessarily interfere with acquisition 
of skill in individual work.—C. Kokkinis. 

5437. Eiben, Ray & Clack, R. James. (Illinois State U.) 
Impact of a participatory group experience on counse- 
lors in training. Small Group Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
4(4), 486-495.—Administered the Personal Orientation 
Inventory (POI) to master’s level students in guidance 
and counseling before and after group experiences. 92 
students composed 6 groups devoted to encounter, 
Sensory awareness, and creative exercises. A “didactic” 
group of 28 met as a more formal class. Scores for 
encounter Ss increased significantly, indicating greater 
self-actualization, on all 12 POI scales except for 
Synergy. The didactic group showed increased time 
competence and existentiality, but decreased self-actual- 
izing value. Comparison of mean pre- and post-POI 
differences between encounter and didactic Ss showed a 
greater change in self-actualizing value for encounter Ss. 
(30 ref)—G. P. Breed. 

5438. Ekstein, Rudolf. The birth and the first 50 
years of Otto Rank's The trauma of birth. Journal of the 
Otto Rank Association, 
92-104.—Presents an appraisal of the ideas and the 
impact of O. Rank's The Trauma of Birth on psychoana- 
lytic theory in the last 50 yrs. The effects of the book on 
Rank's relationship with Freud and how Rank’s theories 
broadened the base of Psychoanalysis are discussed, 


~Analyzed questionnaires, received from 696 respon- 
dents in a random sample of US medical practitioners 
listed in the American Medical Director, to discover their 


5441. Friedman, Erwin, et al. The 1970 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth: Position Paper of 
the section on clinical child Psychology, American 
Psychological Association. In G. J. Williams & S. 
Gordon (Eds.), Clinical child Psychology: Current 
practices and future perspectives. New York, N.Y.: 
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Behavioral Publications, 1974. xiv, 545 p.— Presents 
suggestions for topics that should be covered at the 
White House Conference on Children and Youth. These 
include suggestions (a) that the participants should be 
representative of society at large; (b) that all major social 
systems (e.g., the family, government, and Schools) be 
reviewed; (c) that ways of involving youth in the 
planning of these institutions be developed; (d) that 
community participation and local control of programs 
be emphasized; and (e) that a dynamic, constantly 
evolving view of youth and related institutions be 
adopted. 

5442. Greben, Stanley E.; Markson, Elliott R. & 
Sadavoy, Joel. (New Mt. Sinai Hosp., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Resident and supervisor: An examination of 
their relationship. Canadian Psychiatric Association 
Journal, 1973(Dec), Vol. 18(6), 473-479.— Using alternat- 
ing monologues a Psychiatric resident and Supervisor 
examine their relationship, particularly in the areas of 
working through problems in communication and 
establishing the Supervisory atmosphere. (French sum- 
mary) 

5443. Grotjahn, Martin. 
"Rundbriefe." Journal of the Otto Rank A ssociation, 


seling and therapeutic intervention techniques, are 
categorized by areas of functioning of young adulthood 
(e.g., vocational, marital, and social-interpersonal areas). 
Euer and disadvantages of the use of the aid are 
discussed. 
5445. Hohenshil, Thomas H. (Virginia Tech U., Coll. 
of Education, Blacksburg) The vocational school psy- 
` Specialty in quest of a training program. 
Psychology in the Schools, 1974(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 16-18. 
—Reviews the general need for school psychologists in 


vocational schools and outlines training requirements for 
their preparation, 


. Jansen, David G.; 
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supervisor's and peers’ ratings of counseling effectiveness 
was .64. 3 MMPI clinical scales showed negative 
correlations of more than .30 with supervisor's ratings, 
whereas 6 clinical scales and 1 validity scale correlated 
_30 or more with peers’ ratings of effectiveness. 2 2-scale 
combinations showed a negative multiple correlation of 
50 or more with supervisor's ratings of effectiveness, 
while 6 such combinations correlated —50 or more with 
peers" ratings of effectiveness.—Journal abstract. 

5447. Jones, Maxwell. (Fort Logan Mental Health 
Center, Denver, Colo.) Psychiatry, systems theory, 
education, and change. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 124, 75-80.—Notes that people grow up 
in relatively closed systems: family, school, university, 
and industry. Changing such systems in the direction of 
openness arouses anxiety although it is open systems that 
promote self-fulfilment for employer and employee, 
teacher and pupil, psychiatrist and patient. Traditional 
psychiatric training may be extended to employ the 
systems approach and better fit the role of facilitator of 
social change.—R. L. Sulzer. 

5448. Kahn, Norman & Bigger, J. Thomas. (Columbia 
U. Coll. of Physicians & Surgeons) Instruction in 
pharmacokinetics: A computer-assisted demonstration 
system. Journal of Medical Education, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
49(3), 292-295.— Describes a computerized information 
system for amplifying principles of mathematical models 
taught in a lecture course on clinical. pharmacology. 
Depending on the program, the instructor can discuss 
any variables associated with a particular drug and 
receive information on plasma concentration, time, and 
minimum effective and toxic dosages. A model plot is 
presented and applications of the system are briefly 
discussed. 

5449. Kaufman, Gershen & McElhose, Robert. (Michi- 
gan State U.) Videotape feedback and group-splitting as 
facilitators of group process. Psychotherapy: Theory, 
Research & Practice, 1973(Sum), Vol. 10(2), 167-169. 
— Used videotape feedback early in the group experience 
and the splitting of the group into 2 subgroups in a 
university setting to train dormitory resident advisors to 
be more effective in their roles as group leaders. A case 
example is described. It is concluded that these 2 
methods intensified the group experience by stimulating 
Intense feelings of anger and competitiveness as well as 
Subgroup identification and cohesion. 

5450. Kelly, William L. (Georgetown U.) Psychologi- 
Cal prediction of leadership in nursing. Nursing Re- 
pn 1974(Jan), Vol. 23(1), 38-42.—Gave the MMPI, 
^ PF, California Psychological Inventory, and Edwards 

ersonal Preference Schedule to 545 registered nurses 
employed in an eastern university hospital. Of these, 120 
GE selected by the hospital administration 
2 evaluation for promotion to leadership positions and 
were promoted. Double cross-validated multiple 
Tegression analyses were made of the predictive efficien- 
cy of the test variables against the criterion—promoted 
vs not promoted. Only 1 of the derived multiple 
Correlation coefficients was significant at the .05 level. 
lue relative shrinkage in the cross-validation from test to 
est is noteworthy. 13 of the 61 variables in the 4 tests 
Significantly differentiated the promoted from the non- 
Promoted Ss as groups. The 3 decisive traits of the 
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pod penu capacity for status, femininity, 
a relaxe em i 
os eanor (poise). (18 ref)—Journal 

5451. Kirchhoff, Robert. (U. Köln, Psychological Inst., 
W. Germany) [Theory without substance? An observa- 
tion on Theo Herrmann’s “situation report."] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychologie und Psychotherapie, 
1973, Vol. 21(3), 210-217.—Presents critical comments 
on "Report on the state of psychology," by the president 
of the German Psychological Society, a lecture presented. 
at the Congress of Saarbruecken in 1972 and published 
in the Psychologische Rundschau of January 1973. 

5452. Kopel, Kenneth; O'Connell, Walter; Paris, Joyce 
& Girardin, Peter. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Houston, Tex.) A didactic-experiential death and dying 
lab. Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & Behavior- 
al Sciences, 1973(Aug), Vol. 15(3), 1-2.—Describes the 
design and use of a human relations laboratory on death 
and dying that was created to deal with a didactic- 4 
experiential void in a Veterans Administration hospital. 
Workshops carried out by this team for the nurses, 
nursing students, and social workers at the hospital are 
described. 

5453. Kubie, Lawrence S. The Ruby case: Who or 
what was on trial? Journal of Psychiatry & Law, 
1973(Win), Vol. 1(4), 475-491.—Questions the use of the 
term “expert” in defining psychiatric witnesses testifying 
in court cases. The adversary system and the role of the 
psychiatrist in court is examined. It is concluded that the 
psychiatrists should not be a witness for either side. 2 
alternative roles are suggested—that the psychiatrist 
should be hired by both parties to counteract the bias 
inherent in becoming an advocate for either side, or that 
the court appoint psychiatrists to testify as impartial 
witnesses. The use of psychiatric witnesses in the Jack 
Ruby case is examined to show how the adversary 
system can destroy the validity of a psychiatrist's — 
testimony.—Journal abstract. $ 

5454. Lally, J. Ronald; Honig, Alice S. & Caldwell, 
Bettye M. (Syracuse U., Coll. for Human Development) 
Training paraprofessionals for work with infants and 
toddlers. Young Children, 1973(Feb), Vol. 28(3), 173-182. 
—Reports on various aspects of training child-care 
workers, pointing out that success In training hinges 
largely on the preconceptions of the program director 
and trainers toward the people selected. If the director 
and trainers believe that they are selecting the best 
people for a job, the chances for a successful training 
program will increase. However, if they are selecting 
trainees because they are cheaper, or with the goal of 


keeping peace in the inner city, or for some other reason 


felt not to be valid, then the chances for success are 
sharply diminished. Methods of selection and areas of. 
training are discussed. It is felt that benefits from SCH 
successful paraprofessional program spill over into the 
community and can lead to broad and worthwhile 


effects. (16 ref}—Journal summary. 

eU Lester, David; Getty, Cathleen & Kneisl, Carol 
R. (Richard Stockton State Coll) Attitudes of nursing 
students and nursing faculty toward death. Nursing 
Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 23(1), 50-53.—Administered 
Lesters Attitudes toward Death and Dying question- 
naire to 128 undergraduates, 66 graduate nursing 
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students, and 62 nursing faculty at a university school of 
nursing. Scores on subscales measuring fear of death of 
self, fear of death of others, fear of dying of self, fear of 
dying of others, general fear of death, and the consisten- 
cy of attitudes toward death were compared according to 
levels of education and areas of clinical specialization. 
Results indicate that fears of death and dying decreased 
with increased education, but differences based on area 
of clinical specialization were not significant—Journal 
abstract. 

5456. LeUnes, Arnold. (Texas A&M U.) Psychologi- 
cal thrillers revisited: A tentative list of “master 
thrillers." American Psychologist, 1974(Mar), Vol. 29(3), 
211-213.—Suggests a supplemental reading list for 
graduate psychology students consisting of “master 
thrillers” embodying psychologically based character 
development. Selection criteria involved reader accept- 
ance, simplicity of expression, brevity, reinforcement, 
and demand. An annotated bibliography of 31 titles was 
presented, and all students in the final 5-wk section of 
the course read and rated 1 book/wk. Since this part of 
the course dealt with abnormal psychology, all except 2 
of the books were concerned with one or another aspect 
of this topic. The 9 books read most often and rated 
highest are listed and briefly described. Tentative 
conclusions are that such low-pressure readings are 
welcome to graduate students and may be useful in 
complementing the hard core of scientific material in a 
psychology course.—7. Davis. 

5457. Lipsey, Mark W. (Johns Hopkins U.) Psycholo- 
By tomorrow: A survey of graduate Students and faculty 
in psychology. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychol- 
ogy, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 36-37. 

5458. MacGuffie, Robert A. & Henderson, Harold E 
(Bowling Green State U.) Process orientation: A 
dimension in counselor training. Journal of Applied 


contrasted with the process-oriented counselor. It is 
suggested that the process-oriented counselor is better 
able to deal with P, M. Blau’s 4 factors of a bureaucratic 
Structure: specialization, hierarchy of authority, system 
of rules, and impersonality.—7, Gorsey. E 

5459, Malcolm, Andrew L On the PSychiatric and 
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5461. Menges, Robert J. (Northwestern U.) Openness 
and honesty versus coercion and deception in psycho- 
logical research. American Psychologist, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
28(12), 1030—1034.— Classified approximately 1,000 stud- 
ies published in American Psychological Association 
(APA) journals with regard to characteristics of the Ss 
and of the context of research. Ss were volunteers in onl 
a minority of studies. Approximately 20% of the studies 
involved a condition where false or misleading informa- 
tion was given to Ss. The incidence of debriefing was 
considerably less than 50%. It is doubtful that research- 
ers can follow APS's call for "openness and honesty" 
between investigators and research participants unless 
these characteristics of Psychological research are al. 
tered. (18 ref) —Author abstract. 

5462. Meyer, J. S.; Lechner, H.; Reivich, M. & 
Eichhorn, O. (Eds.). (Baylor Coll. of Medicine, Houston) 
Cerebral vascular disease: 6th International Conference 
Salzburg, 1972. St. Louis, Mo.: C. V. Mosby, 1974. xvi, 
280 p. 

5463. Minsel, W. R.; Mohaupt, G.; Minsel, B. & 
Sander, K. (Coll. of Education, Kiel, W. Germany) 
[Changes in formal and content speech variables based 
on psychotherapeutic training.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für 
Klinische Psychologie und Psychotherapie, 1973, Vol. 
21(3), 230-242. — Conducted projective technique tests 
With an experimental Broup of 57 psychotherapists with 
various degrees of training and experience and a control 
group of 60 students of psychology and other sciences. 
Changes in the form and content of language character- 
istics related to Ss’ Psychotherapeutic education and 
training were explored. Ss were shown 4 TAT pictures 
and the Lennep *Four-Picture-Test" and asked to write 
realistic stories about the pictured persons, in particular 
their emotional experience and interactions. The stories 
were then content analyzed by various Es who recorded 
the number and type of the used language variables and 
Correlated them to the degree of therapeutic training. 
Results reveal significant differences between (a) PSy- 
chotherapists vs nonpsychotherapists, (b) psychothera- 
Pists of various training levels, and (c) psychotherapists 
of various training levels in psychotherapeutic vs 
nonpsychotherapeutic situations. Findings are presented 
in 6 detailed tables and evaluated, (English summary) 
(20 ref)— T. Fisher. 

5464. Nash, Kermit B, (Connecticut Mental Health 
Center, Hill- West Haven Div., New Haven) The group 
Psychotherapist and the training of the new mental 
health worker: What else is new? International Journal of 
Group Psychotherapy, 1974(Jan), Vol. 24(1), 32-41.—Dis- 
cusses 3 examples illustrating the role and stance of the 
group psychotherapist in an academic, a placement, and 
à work setting. The underlying premises for working with 
groups include the cooperative and democratic aspects; 
Tole playing rather than Process; the promotion of a 
wholesome atmosphere for growth and development, 
self-esteem, self-worth, and Tecognition; and the rein- 
forcement of the Contribution that can be made by 
DCN The task of the Broup psychotherapist is to (a) 

isplay the belief that change can be accomplished; (b) 
pncourage the newer mental health worker to maintain 
© Contributions; (c) transmit leadership, deci- 
ng, interpersonal, and group-formation skills; 
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(d) facilitate development of trainees’ cognitive capaci- 
ties; and (e) combine successfully the roles of friend, 
teacher, and consultant.—R. S. Albin. 

5465. Nelson, Carnot E. (U. South Florida) Studies to 
evaluate innovations in scientific and professional 
communication in psychology. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 75. 

5466. Nixon, Mary. (Monash U., Clayton, Victoria, 
Australia) Choosing textbooks in developmental psy- 
chology. Bulletin of the British Psychological Society, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 27(94), 39-43.—Relates the needs of 
lecturers and students of developmental psychology in 
introductory courses, teachers, parents, and lay discus- 
sion groups to recently published and widely available 
books. It is suggested that a general requirement list for 
such texts include the following: (a) a resumé of major 
theories, (b) critical discussion of the relevant research, 
(c) appraisal of different approaches, (d) discussion of 
methodology, (e) examination of the author's own biases 
and assumptions, (f) adequate indexing and citation of 
references, and (g) forecast of future changes in emphasis 
and orientation. It is proposed that texts be available in 
paperback, include a fair amount of graphic and tabular 
material, and eschew elaborate photography or illustra- 
tion. Several current texts are discussed with regard to 
these standards.—R. S. Albin. 

5467. North, Mary Y. (South Oklahoma City Junior 
Coll.) Individually paced instruction. American Journal 
of Occupational Therapy, 1974(Mar), Vol. 28(3), 148-150. 
—bDescribes a 16-wk course for occupational therapy 
technician students based on an individually-paced 
behavioral objective instruction model which allows 
them to progress as rapidly or as slowly as their learning 
speed and ability allows. The program design also offers 
the opportunity for career laddering to occupational 
therapy aides by giving college credit for skills and 
knowledge acquired in employment.—Journal abstract. 

5468. O'Connor, William F. & McKinnon, Lon G. 
(American Assn. of Medical Clinics, Alexandria, Va.) 
Prototype staffing model for evaluation and job design 
in group-practice primary-care settings: I. Catalog of 
Ke Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 

5469. O'Connor, William F. & McKinnon, Lon G. 
EE Assn. of Medical Clinics, Alexandria, Va.) 
Prototype staffing model for evaluation and job design 
a group-practice primary-care settings, appendices: Il. 
KC g ege? Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), 
Re aay Oetting, Eugene R. & Hawkes, F. James. 
me orado State U.) Training professionals for evalua- 
a . research. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1974(Feb), 

ol. 52(6), 434-438.—Stresses differences between pro- 
mum and personnel evaluation, which are often con- 
eg Likewise, the aims, methods, findings, and 
db ication of evaluative research are different from 
n of laboratory and field research. Qualifications for 
S aluative research include a knowledge of research 

esign and instrument construction, skill in consultation, 
experience, and maturity. 

5471. Passons, William R. & Garrett, Larry D. 
Bareer Community Mental Health Center, Philadel- 
Phia, Pa.) An inservice workshop on group counseling. 
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Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1974(Mar), Vol. 52(7), 
KEE the content, processes, and out- 
o ii workshop on group counseling. 4 3-hr 

ion e held in a district high school, with 13 
participants. Among the aspects reported are the use of 
bears the emergence of authority problems; revision 
of the design following early comments; the function of 
confidentiality; the role of the group leader; an exercise 
on secrets; and examples of confrontation, passive 
aggressive behavior, and self-disclosure. A 16-item 
questionnaire was sent to participants 4 wks after the 
workshop. Answers reflected positive attitudes toward 
group counseling, increased personal commitment, in- 
creased self-awareness, and improvement in post-work- 
shop relationships. The factors contributing to the 
success of the workshops are analyzed.—J. Davis. 

5472. Pattison, E. Mansell. (U. California, Irvine) 
Young psychiatrist administrators. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 131(2), 154-159.—Considers 
that administrative issues posed in public community 
organizations are significantly different from those 
encountered in mental hospitals or university administra- 
tive systems, and that the development of community 
mental health systems has created new roles for 
psychiatric administrators. The attitudes and experiences 
encountered in community health administration by 10 
young psychiatric administrators (mean age = 39 yrs) 
were surveyed. Categories of work involving personal 
task performance (e.g., diagnosis and consultation) were 
more positively viewed than categories that involv 
assisting others to perform (eg. committee work). 
Positive payoffs in administration included seeing à 
program grow and developing a smoothly functioning 
service, while negative payoffs included unpleasant 
interpersonal behavior, and frustration with bureaucratic 
and political processes. Data on role changes, problems 
in identity, and perceptions of administration are 
considered. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5473. Paul, Gordon L. & McInnis, Titus L. (U. Illinois, 
Psychological Clinic) Attitudinal changes associated 
with two approaches to training mental health techni- 
cians in milieu and social-learning programs. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 
21-33.—Gave 2 groups of nonprofessional trainees 
(n = 21) from a high-unemployment area specific job- 
related training in behavioral principles and procedures 
of both milieu and social-learning treatment programs 
for chronic mental patients. Group | received sequential 
training with professional staff 1st conducting classroom 
instruction, followed by on-the-job training. Group 2 
received abbreviated classroom instruction by profes- 
sional staff, integrated with clinical observation with 
experienced technicians. Demographic and personality 
assessment occurred before training, attitudinal assess- 
ment on modified versions of the Opinions about Mental 
Illness Scale and Paul's Therapist Orientation Sheet was 
obtained before and after the academic portion of 


training and an academic test was obtained after 
academic training. The sequential-professional mode of 
training resulted in better academic performance. Attitu- 
dinal changes were associated with behavior-specific 
training, and differential patterns of change were found 
for the 2 approaches. Trainee attitudes tended towazd 
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those of instructors, and attitudinal similarity was related 
to academic performance. Comparisons with attitudes of 
other occupational groups indicated that the present 
nonprofessional trainees after training were unique but 
more similar to professionals than to nonprofessionals 
studied elsewhere. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5474. Pinkerton, Mary; Hamilton, Jean & Steinrauf, 
Larry K. (Indiana U., Medical School) A course for 
teaching medical computer applications to medical 
students. Journal of Medical Education, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
49(3, 284-285.—Describes a I-semester course in 
computer applications for beginning medical students, 
which involves lectures, demonstrations, and student 
practice sessions in using a minicomputer programed in 
FORTRAN. Software requirements of the computer and 
advantages of the program are discussed. 

5475. Raderman, Rhoda & Allen, Doris V. Registered 
nurse students in a baccalaureate program: Factors 
associated with completion. Nursing Research, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 23(1), 71—73.— Compared selected char- 
acteristics of 64 registered nurse students who entered a 
nursing program between September, 1968 and. Septem- 
ber, 1970 and obtained their BS degree by June, 1971 
with characteristics of 33 students who either withdrew 
or otherwise did not complete the program within these 
time limitations. Significant differences were found 
between the 2 groups in overall GPA, Verbal Scores on 

the Scholastic Aptitude Test, National League for 
Nursing Medical-Surgical Examination Scores, and type 
of initial nursing program.—Journal abstract. 

5476. Reiser, Morton F, (Yale U., Medical School) 
Psychological issues in training for research in psychia- 


Maryonda E. 
tion of patient care when Shared by 


and each participant on the ward team felt comfortable 
in his role, all agreed that the system worked well. When 
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students assumed their assigned responsibilities, they 
enjoyed their clerkship and showed a rapid growth in 
their ability to function effectively with the patients, 
Failures in communication and the failure of one or 
more members of the team to assume their roles created 
problems. Favorable features and complication in the 
program are discussed. All participants considered that 
the advantages outweighed the disadvantages. Journal 
abstract. 

5478. Robinson, Virginia P. Introduction: The 
Committee. Journal of the Otto Rank Association, 
1973-1974(Win), Vol. 8(2), 11—34.— Describes the forma- 
tion, work, and membership of the "Committee" the 
group of 7 psychoanalysts who remained loyal to Freud 
and his basic theories of psychoanalysis. Freud's use of 
the Committee, tensions which developed within it, and 
the events leading to its dissolution (e.g., the publication 
of O. Rank's The Trauma of Birth) in the 1920’s are 
discussed. 

5479. Rudrauf, Monsieur. [The training of language 
therapists.] (Fren) Pratique des Mots, 1973, Special No., 
25-32.—Outlines the areas considered relevant to the 
training of language therapists, including neurophysiolo- 
gy and neuropathology, body-image studies, nonverbal 
communication, semiology, communication theory, and 
philosophy of education. 

5480. Rugowski, James A. & Marshall, John R. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison) Six-year specialist: A progress 
report. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
131(2), 149-153.— Describes a program in which approx- 
imately half of the available Ist-year psychiatric residen- 
cy Positions are given to students who have just 
completed their 3rd year of medical school, thereby 
shortening the training process to 6 yrs. Problems 
encountered as the program was implemented, the effect 
it has had on other departments of the medical school, 
and the telationships which developed between the 6-yr 
and traditional residents are discussed. The overall 
effects of the program have been good, but some 
problems which remain to be worked out are considered. 
—Journal abstract. 

5481. Sachs, David M. & Shapiro, Stanley H. 
Comments on teaching psychoanalytic psychotherapy 
m a residency training program. Psychoanalytic 
Quarterly, 1974, Vol. 43(1), 51—76.— Continues discus- 
Sion of a pilot project on the teaching of psychoanalytic 
Psychotherapy of adolescence to medical residents. 

tilizing the technique of a continuous case conference, 
the method of teaching was based on the students’ needs 
rather than on Preconceived didactic goals. The empha- 
Sis was placed on stimulating the group members to 
; come more aware of their own often implicit assump- 
tions regarding treatment, The method of teaching had 
oe id common With the therapeutic process itself, with 
t ing seen as open-ended and as avoiding undue 
influence On the direction to be taken. A clinical example 
9f the continuous case conference is presented in detail. 


Recommendations ini iy 
on trai —J. Z. 
Elias. ng methods are given. —J. 


nal of Psychiatry, 197. Ce 
scribes 2 tran? 4(Feb), Vol. 131(2), 223-225.—De 
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University of Pennsylvania. It is considered that with the 
establishment of similar programs at other universities 
and with the growth and development of the American 
Academy of Psychiatry and the Law, the subspecialty of 
forensic or legal psychiatry has taken on a broader role 
and responsibility. The need for formal training in this 
subspecialty is stressed.—Journal abstract. 

5483. Salk, Lee. (New York Hosp.-Cornell Medical 
Center) Psychologist and pediatrician: A mental health 
team in the prevention and early diagnosis of mental 
disorders. In G. J. Williams & S. Gordon (Eds.), Clinical 
child psychology: Current practices and future perspectives. 
New York, N.Y.: Behavioral Publications, 1974. xiv, 545 
p.—Discusses the role of the pediatric psychologist and 
his relationship to the medical pediatric team. It is 
emphasized that the psychologist acts as a consultant 
rather than a technician. A new treatment orientation 
which eliminates routine procedures (e.g., intake inter- 
views and conferences) and facilitates immediate care is 
described. 

5484. Salzman, Leon. (Bronx State Hosp. N.Y.) 
Training for social psychiatry. Journal of the Bronx State 
Hospital, 1973(Spr), Vol. 1(2), 53-56.—Proposes an 
alternative training program for mental health profes- 
sionals which would eliminate the distinction between 
psychiatrist-therapist, psychologist-therapist, or social- 
worker-therapist. The program would still emphasize a 
healing orientation in its philosophy, but would de- 
emphasize the traditional medical curriculum. The 
program would run concurrently with the Ist 2 yrs of the 
MD curriculum, but would then branch off in a 
specialized clinical and theoretical psychotherapy pro- 
gram. It is believed that a curriculum of this sort would 
increase the supply of well-trained psychotherapists (on a 
level with those trained in psychoanalytic institutes) with 
enough of a medical school background to understand 
the physiology of the brain. The program would also 
reduce the tension between the various fields and 
Increase professional cooperation.—L. Gorsey. 

5485. Seidman, Edward; Golding, Stephen L.; Hogan, 
Terrence P. & LeBow, Michael D. (U. Illinois, Psycho- 
logical Clinic, Children’s Research Center) A multidi- 
mensional interpretation and comparison of three A-B 
scales. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 10-20.—Notes that despite a 
rapidly expanding literature on the A-B therapist-type 
variable, an adequate conceptual and empirical under- 
Standing has not been forthcoming. The present study 
ende; wored to increase the limited understanding of the 
A-B flimension as well as to compare 3 different versions 
of the A-B scale. A battery of interest, personality, and 
aptitude tests (e.g., the SVIB) was completed by 231 
undergraduate males. This battery was subjected to a 2- 
Step principal components analysis in order to minimize 
the effects of method-specific sources of variance. Each 
of the 3 A-B scales was then regressed against compo- 
nent scores, followed by multiple discriminant-function 
analyses. Results indicate that 2 of the 3 A-B scales seem 
to be tapping a dimension tentatively labeled as a “social 
interpersonal orientation vs an impersonal cognitively 
Complex orientation toward concepts and things.” 
Explanations for some inconsistencies in the literature, 
for the nature of the Therapist X Patient Type interac- 
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tion effect, and for possible strategies for future research 
are discussed. (42 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5486. Seither, Frances G. (U. Maryland, School of 
Nursing, Baltimore) A predictive validity study of 
Screening measures used to select practical nursing 
students. Nursing Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 23(1), 60-63. 
—Investigated the predictive validity of age and of 3 
tests used as practical nursing screening devices (the 
California Reading Test, California Test of Mental 
Maturity, and California Test of Personality) within a 
population of 117 17-49 yr old entrants of a practical 
nursing school. Findings indicate that age had a 
significant positive relationship to success in practical 
nursing as measured by final theory grades, National 
League for Nursing Achievement Test scores, licensure 
examination scores, and Ss clinical performance. A 
significant positive relationship was also observed 
between scores on the California Reading Test and 3 
measures of academic success. The California Test of 
Mental Maturity was predictive of only 1 criterion, the 
final theory grade. The California Test of Personality 
was a poor predictor of academic success and all 3 tests 
failed to be predictive of on-the-job performance. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5487. Shortell, Stephen M. (U. Chicago, Center for 
Health Administration Studies) Occupational prestige 
differences within the medical and allied health profes- 
sions. Social Science & Medicine, 1974(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 
1-9.—Examines prestige differences within the medical 
and allied health professions. Prestige appears to be 
highly related to basic models of the doctor-patient 
relationship in terms of control over patient outcomes, 
but not at all related to a specialty’s ability to achieve 
functional autonomy. 

5488. Sisson, P. J.; Sisson, C. J. & Gadza, G. M. 
(Georgia State U.) Extended group counseling with 
psychiatry residents: An interaction process analysis. 
Small Group Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 4(4), 466-475. 
—Investigated the interaction process of an 8-mo (90 
min, once a week) counseling group of 10 psychiatric 
residents, Judges trained in the use of the Hill Interac- 
tion Matrix-G rated 24 10-min selected audio recordings 
of the group. 6 of the recordings were from each quarter 
of the group life. Ss were primarily personal-confrontive, 
with personal-speculative interaction occurring next 
most frequently.—G. P. Breed. d j 

5489. Smith, E. Frances. (Valencia Community Coll.) 
Teaching group therapy in an undergraduate curricu- 
lum. Perspectives in Psychiatric Care, 1973, Vol. 11(2), 
70-74.—Describes the implementation and content of a 
course in group therapy for selected students in an 
undergraduate nursing curriculum. The course was 
designed to teach the theories and methods of group 
therapy and to provide the opportunity for the develop- 

of skills. 
E Smith, Noel W. (State University Coll. New 
York, Plattsburgh) An inventory of activities of an 
academic psychologist. Catalog of Selected Documents in 

logy, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 34. 4 
P e E. (Michigan State U.) Education 
for early childhood consultation. Journal of Clinical 
Child Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 3(1), 20-24.—Discuss- 
es the development of courses and techniques to help 
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graduate students acquire experience with and knowl- 
edge of young children and to pass this on to parents and 
teachers. Methods of evaluating this training are suggest- 
ed. The graduate course sequence presently under 
investigation is summarized. (33 ref) 

5492. Stone, Leroy A. & Brosseau, James D. (U. 
Dakota, MEDEX-North Central) Cross-validation of a 
system for predicting training success of Medex 
trainees. Psychological Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 
917-918.—Cross-validated an already developed multi- 
ple-regression model for predicting success of Medex 
trainees in their training program using a new group of 
Medex trainees. 6 psychological test predictor variables 
(2 on the MMPI and 4 on the SVIB) were confirmed 
upon cross-validation. Results lend credence to the use 
of multidimensional judgment scaling for establishment 
of a personnel evaluation-grading criterion measure. 
—Journal abstract. 

5493. Suinn, Richard M. (Colorado State U.) Training 
undergraduate students as community behavior modifi- 
cation consultants. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 71-77.—Outlines a training pro- 
gram in behavior modification consultation. 20 under- 
graduates with little or no background in psychology 
were trained in behavioral interviewing and operant 
behavior modification program design. Discussion in- 
cludes the issues of screening, training procedures, and 
the effects achieved in actual consultation by the 
trainees. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5494. Taylor, W. R.; Brown, D. E.; Edwards, Darrel & 
Gunderson, E. K (U. Connecticut) The relationships 
among professional performance ratings, clinical deci- 
sions, and clinical outcomes in psychiatry. Journal of 
Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 86(1), 149-156.—Developed 
a profile of 13 US Navy psychiatrists based on 
performance ratings made by their supervisors and 
examination of the records of patients treated by the 
psychiatrists. Psychiatrists rated as displaying high 
competence displayed better patient management prac- 
tices than psychiatrists rated as low in competence, but 
competence was not related to posthospital outcome. 
Clinical practices across high and low groups were 
related to outcome, with a poor success rate for patients 
who. required (a) Se restraint, (b) changes in 
medication, (c) large initial doses of medication, and (d) 
prolonged drug treatment. In all cases diagnostic 
differences were controlled so that the outcome was 
related to treatment differences rather than to differ- 

me oe dod n uthor abstract. 
- Tyler, Leona E. (U. Oregon) Desi 
hopeful psychology. American Se EE 
Vol. 28(12), 1021—1029.— Discusses major changes which 
have recently occurred in 3 areas of psychology and their 
implications for psychologists. In research psychology a 
far-reaching new ethical code has been adopted; in 
clinical-professional psychology the community special- 
ty has arisen; and in measurement there has been a shift 
away _from selection as an objective and toward 
classification and self-knowledge. The effect of these 
changes is to make psychologists less of an elite group set 
apart by special knowledge. Instead they are expected to 
work with nonpsychologists toward common objectives. 
The shift makes it advisable for psychologists to rethink 
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some of their practices and attitudes. Researchers should 
devote more thought and attention to the initial choice of 
research problems and to plans for communication of 
findings to nonpsychologists. A similarly increased 
emphasis on choosing and planning is called for in 
professional service and teaching. It is suggested that it is 
time for psychologists to reexamine their assumptions 
and beliefs about determinism in light of current 
philosophical analyses and scientific developments. (15 
ref)—Author abstract. 

5496. Vacc, Nicholas A. (State University Coll. New 
York, Fredonia) The role of para-professional counse- 
lors in a university drug abuse program. College Student 
Journal, 1973(Nov), Vol. 7(4), 41-46.—Describes a 
program designed to assist persons in crisis situations 
involving the use of drugs. The personnel of the program 
largely consist of volunteer workers who are peers of the 
persons with drug-related problems. Some of the advan- 
tages of the use of peers include acceptance by the 
persons with drug-related problems, mitigation of legal 
and administrative retribution, and that peers circulate 
in the milieu of the drug culture. Volunteer workers have 
been organized into the Help Service that includes a 
telephone-answering service to assist troubled persons. 
The volunteers were selected for their helping and 
professional attitudes. They were trained to render 
assistance in the areas of crisis intervention, suicidology, 
drug-instipated behavior-mechanisms, and counseling 
techniques. The pattern of in-service training includes 
required attendance at weekly meetings to pool the 
experiences of the workers. College credit for 3 semester 
hours in psychology is awarded to the volunteers.—A. J. 
Ter Keurst. 

5497. Veterans Administration, Dept. of Medicine & 
Surgery. Individual and group effectiveness training: A 
handbook for trainers. Washington, D.C.: Veterans 
Administration, 1973. xii, 229 p.—Presents methods, 
representative experiential exercises, and sample lectures 
on group effectiveness training techniques for the health 
care professions. Aspects of the laboratory teaching 
method, observation, communication, and helping skills, 
feedback, and the management of conflict are discussed. 

. 5498. Vineberg, Shalom E. (U. Houston) Psycholo- 
gists in rehabilitation: Manpower and training. In W. S. 
Neff (Ed.), Rehabilitation psychology. Washington, D.C.: 
American Psychological Assn., 1971. vi, 331 p.—Com- 
pares 1970 statistics describing psychologists then affili- 
ated with rehabilitation and 1959-1969 data on the 
results of government-financed programs for training 
Psychologists in rehabilitation. It is suggested that 
dissimilarity of the 2 patterns reveals a dilemma which 
must be resolved before problems of manpower and 
training can be answered with reliable data. 

5499. Wason, P. C. (University Coll., U. London, 
Psycholinguistics Research Unit, England) Notes on the 
supervision of Ph.D.s. Bulletin of the British Psychologi- 
cal Society, 1974(Jan), Vol. 27(94), 2529. — Discusses the 
preparation of PhDs to do adequate research. The 
transition stage of graduate school lies between the 
outgrown undergraduate world and upper-status staff. 


Isolated, both Socially and intellectually because col- 


Se work on their own research, the doctoral 
student's future is uncertain. It is proposed that the need 
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for encouragement and reassurance could be satisfied by 
good supervision a nd by communication between super- 
visor and student. 2' explanations suggested to be 
responsible for the difficulty found in writing the thesis 
are the facts that the student has not thought deeply 
enough or that he does not know very well what he wants 
to say. The thesis is V iewed as better training for research 
than any written test.— R. S. Albin. 

5500. Winstead, D. K.; Bonovitz, J. S.; Gale, M.S.& 
Evans, J. W. (130th General Hosp., Nuernberg, W. 
Germany) Resident peer supervision of psychotherapy. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 131(3), 
318-321.—Describes a university program for the super- 
vision of 2nd-yr medical residents by a group of peers. 
Under this system, each participant was able to bring 
troublesome cases to the attention of the group and to 
work through many of the difficulties that might not 
have been examined in traditional individual supervi- 
sion. 5 stages in the development of the group are 
described, and observations are presented which might 
be helpful to such groups elsewhere. 3 case presentations 
are discuss Journal abstract. 

5501. Yeaworth, Rosalee C.; Kapp, Frederic T. & 
Winget, Carolyn. (U. Cincinnati, Coll. of Nursing & 
Health) Attitudes of nursing students toward the dying 
patient. Nursing Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 23(1), 20-24. 
—Administered a questionnaire measuring attitudes 
toward death and dying persons to 108 freshmen and 69 
seniors in a BS-degree nursing program. Compared to 
freshmen, the responses of senior students indicated 
significantly greater acceptance of feelings, more open 
communication, and broader flexibility in relating to 
dying patients and their families (p — .01). A nursing 
curriculum is described which provided (a) experiences 
in caring for dying patients; (b) classes on loss, grief, and 
death; (c) small group discussions; and (d) one-to-one 
counseling for students who take care of dying patients. 
—Journal abstract. 

5502. Zupnick, Stanley M. (Medical Coll. Ohio, 
Toledo) A new approach to undergraduate teaching in 
Child psychiatry. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 36. 
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5503. Alderson, Marjorie J. (John Cochran Veterans 
Administration Hosp., St. Louis, Mo.) Effect of in- 
creased body temperature on the perception of time. 
Nursing Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 23(1), 42-49.—Com- 
pared time estimation of hospitalized patients during 
febrile and afebrile states. 20 patients were randomly 
assigned to 2 groups. Group | estimated a 10-sec interval 
and Group 2 estimated a 30-sec interval. The mean 
temperature elevation in Group 1 was 99.6°F; in Group 
2 it was 99.7°F. The method of production was used in 
the estimates. Each S pressed a button to produce a tone 
for what he estimated was the designated length of time. 
The time was recorded with a stop-clock to determine 
the accuracy of the estimate. Means of the estimates 
were recorded in 2 sessions—during the febrile state and 
later, when S had returned to a normothermic state- 
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Time sense in Group 2 was speeded significantly by an 
elevated body temperature, but the Se of Group 1 
were not significantly speeded. Implications for nursing 
care are discussed. (62 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5504. Blackman, Sheldon & Goldstein, Kenneth M. 
(North Richmond Community Mental Health Center, 
Staten Island, N.Y.) Opinions about mental illness: A 
failure to replicate. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 90-91. 

5505. Dansak, Daniel A. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Washington, D.C.) On the tertiary gain of illness. 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 14(6), 
523-534.—Discusses many facets of what is termed 
tertiary gain of illness—gains sought or attained from a 
patient's illness by someone other than the patient. 
Family members sometimes aim to create an impression 
of mental or physical illness in a particular person—the 
goal being to oust that individual from the household in 
order to acquire personal or financial gain. Other cases 
are noted in which illness was used as an excuse or 
rationalization to expel a patient from a relationship. 
Such actions set up a strong sychogenic or organic 
reaction with direct effects on the patient's health. It is 
held that physicians also may seek or receive tertiary 
gains from certain patients. It is concluded that aware- 
ness of tertiary gain as à concomitant factor in certain 
illnesses can be beneficial to patients, doctors, and 
society in general.—Journal summary. 

5506. Fabrega, Horacio. (Michigan State U.) Disease 
and social behavior: An interdisciplinary perspective. 
Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1974. xvii, 341 p. $14.95. 
— Presents a review of the recent literature in ethnomedi- 
cine, social epidemiology, and medical ecology, and 
proposes alternative frameworks for studying the interre- 
lationship of disease and behavior. An economic and 
decision model of illness behavior is proposed, the 
relationship between disease concepts and the organiza- 
tion of medical care is considered, and a case study in 
ps chosomatic medicine is presented. (30 p ref) 

5507. Fink, Paul J. (Eastern Virginia Medical Coll., 
Norfolk) Art as a reflection of mental status. Art 
Psychotherapy, 1973(Apr), Vol. 1(1), 17-30.—Presents the 
case history of an 18-yr-old female art student with 
borderline personality, to demonstrate that one can 
follow the course of mental illness and see the mental 
status of a patient from minute to minute through careful 
use of a patient's art productions. This study separates 
the ongoing clinical events 


corroborative evidence (i.e. 
additional support for the idea that art can reflect mental 


Lab., Asker, Norway) A review of periodic catatonia. 


views the clinical features, laboratory findings, etiology, 
of periodic 


periodic catatonia, which has much in common with the 


illnesses, is usually not easily recogniz- 
is syndrome can start at the outbreak 
of the mental illness at an age of 15 yrs or less, whereas 


in other cases it does not appear until after the patient 


has shown a “schizophrenic” syndrome with catatonic, 
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paranoid, and/or hallucinatory features for many years. 
Clinical, biochemical, and neurophysiological studies 
point to a disturbance of the catecholamine metabolism 
in the brain with strong stimulation of the sympathetic 
nervous system probably due to a toxic metabolite which 
is periodically liberated in the catatonic phase and 
accumulated in the interval. (5 p ref)—Journal abstract. 

5509. Gross, Cecily. (Veterans Administration Outpa- 
tient Clinic, Los Angeles, Calif.) Characteristics and 
problems of a veteran outpatient population. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 87. 

5510. Holaday, Bonnie J. (U. Utah, Medical Center) 
Achievement behavior in chronically ill children. Nurs- 
ing Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 23(1), 25-30.—Investigated 
whether 24 8-17 yr old chronically ill children would 
show different response trends on Crandall’s Intellectual 
Achievement Responsibility Questionnaire when com- 
pared with a total of 962 healthy control children from 2 
previously reported studies. Data analysis revealed 
different response trends between chronically ill Ss and 

controls. Different behavioral trends were also found 
within the chronically ill group. (I9 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

5511. Hunger, J. (U. Hamburg, Neurological Clinic, 
W. Germany) [On the definition of disease, standard 
specifications and responsibility in the psychiatric 
opinion.] (Germ) Psychiatria Clinica, 1973, Vol. 6(4), 
211-225.—Every psychiatric forensic opinion is decisive- 
ly determined by the underlying concepts of illness, 
norm, and freedom of choice. It is argued that certain 
preconceived views which are used in forensic assess- 

ents to differentiate between offenders who are 
entally ill or who are the product of a neurotic-psycho- 
pathic development require reexamination. These views 
are: the purely somatic concept of illness, the purely 
statistical concept of norm, and the concept of freedom 
based solely on philosophy. (22 ref)—English summary. 

5512. Kane, Francis J.; Moan, Charles A. & Bolling, 
Barbara. (Baylor Coll. of Medicine, Houston, Tex.) 
Motivation factors in pregnant adolescents. Diseases of 
the Nervous System, 1974(Mar), Vol. 35(3), 131-134. 
—Studied etiological and personality variables in 52 
pregnant adolescent maternity-home residents. Little 
support was found for commonly held beliefs about 
etiologic factors in these Ss. Information regarding 
contraception was widespread and accurate; guilt about 
planning sexual activity, and reactions to psychological 
loss were variables of greater importance. According to 
their scores on the MMPI, Ss were divided into normal 
and abnormal subgroups, with the latter largely com- 
posed of acting-out character disorders of the antisocial 
type. This group showed trends toward more drug use, 

more trouble with school authorities and police, more 
parental loss, and less inclination toward religious 
practice —Journal summary. 

5513. La Rue, Antoine. (Holy Sacrament Hosp., 
Quebec, Quebec, Canada) [Anorexia in pediatrics.] 
(Fren) Vie médicale au Canada français, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
2(1), 50-51.— Discusses anorexia in children, defined as 
“the absence or marked lessening of the appetite 
according to the point of view of the parents." Distinc- 
tions are made between acute anorexia, chronic anorexi- 
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a, and "false anorexia" (i.e, a loss of appetite which 
exists only in the imagination of the child's parents). 

5514. Patrick, Edward A.; Stelmack, Frank P. & Shen, 
Leon Y. (Purdue U.) Review of pattern recognition in 
medical diagnosis and consulting relative to a new 
system model. JEEE Transactions on Systems, Man, & 
Cybernetics, 1974(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 1-16.—Details a model 
incorporating concepts of consulting and decision 
making and based on a Bayesian approach. A subsystem 
of the model contains a set of classes, each of which has 
a class-feature relationship. Features (defined as func- 
tions of measurements), complex features, and class-fea- 
ture relationships provide for introducing a priori 
medical knowledge and dimensionality reduction. (127 
ref) 

5515. Pilowsky, I. (U. Adelaide, South Australia) 
Psychiatric aspects of stress. Ergonomics, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 16(5), 691—698.— The observation that diseases tend 
to occur in clusters, usually following a series of life 
changes, has led to attempts at quantifying the stress 
potential of life events and relating these to the incidence 
and severity of disability. Studies of individuals in 
stressful situations have led to improved understanding 
of the role of the ego functions in adaptation. (French & 
German summaries) 

5516. Rubin, Judith A. (Pittsburgh Child Guidance 
Center, Pa.) A diagnostic art interview. Art Psychothera- 
py, 1973(Apr), Vol. 1(1), 31-43.—Uses case examples of 
5-15 yr old children to describe procedures involved in 
the administration of unstructured diagnostic art inter- 
view. This method often elicits unknown capacities and 
previously unrecognized problems. Both therapeutic and 
diagnostic in value, it constitutes an appropriate part ofa 
Ist outpatient session in a mental health clinic. Even a 
totally blind child can be thus evaluated. In this case a 
range of sensory stimuli are used, and the choice of art 
media (e.g., clay, wood scraps and glue, fingerpaint, and 
drawing tools) is verbalized. It is noted that information 
can be obtained not only from the selection of media and 
topic of expression, but also from S's position and 
activity in space while drawing. (44 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

5517. Segal, Stanley S. (Ravenswood Village, Crowt- 
horne, England) Retarded readers and anti-social young 
people: An English study. International Journal of 
Offender Therapy & Comparative Criminology, 1973, Vol. 
17(3), 297-302.—Discusses evidence for a relationship 
between antisocial behavior and retarded reading abili- 
ties. Implications for prevention and treatment of 
delinquent behavior are discussed, and the need for more 
trained personnel to work with handicapped and 
delinquent children is stressed. (French, German, 
Spanish abstracts) 

5518. Sternbach, Richard A.; Wolf, Sanford R; 
Murphy, Robert W. & Akeson, Wayne H. (U. California, 
Medical School, San Diego) Aspects of chronic low bai 
pain. Psychosomatics, 1973(Jan) Vol. 141), 52-56. 
— Presents evidence that chronic low back pain patients 
are depressed and have adopted the self-concept and life- 
style of invalidism. Chronic low back pain, with or 
without physical findings, appears to share these features 
with other psychological disorders. Implications of these 
results, especially for a psychiatric consultant, are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 
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5519. Strauss, Milton E.; Gynther, Malcolm D. & 
Wallhermfechtel, James. (Wayne State U.) Differential 
misdiagnosis of blacks and whites by the MMPI. Journal 
of Personality Assessment, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 55-60. 
—Used profile analysis, L. R. Goldberg's composite 
index, and a discriminant function to differentiate 

sychosis from behavior disorders using MMPI scores of 
129 blacks and 200 whites. These procedures resulted in 
the misdiagnosis of blacks at a substantially higher rate 
than whites. For 2 of the 3 analytic procedures (which 
were derived in samples of white patients), misclassifica- 
tion was significantly greater for black behavior disor- 
ders than for black psychotics, as was predicted. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5520. Twaddle, Andrew C. (U. Missouri) The concept 
of health status. Social Science & Medicine, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 8(1), 29-38.— Discusses the problem of conceptual- 
izing health as a social status. Health and illness can be 
conceptualized in a specifically sociological frame of 
reference with respect to biophysical changes in the 
organic states of individuals. The limited literature on 
the concept of health status is reviewed, together with 
studies linking social stratification, ethnicity, and situa- 
tional factors with differences in the designation of 
individuals as "sick." A model is presented which focuses 
on the process of status designation, with special 
attention to the circumstances under which individuals 
are defined as well or ill. Insofar as behaviors are the 
result of roles, and roles are determined by social 
statuses, the concept of status becomes an especially 
important sociological problem. It is concluded that 
medical sociology has thus far failed to conduct 
adequate studies of illness behavior and the sick role. (38 
ref)—Journal abstract. 
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5521. Alanko, Antti. Psychosis and art. Psychiatria 
Fennica, 1973, 153-158.—Discusses various aspects of 
the relationship between psychoses and art, with particu- 
lar reference to questions raised in the literature on this 
topic. It does not appear that either schizophrenia or 
hallucinogenic drugs increase creativity, and there does 
not seem to be a specific schizophrenic art style. 
Although artists may have a different personality 
Structure from that of other people, creativity 1S 
associated with psychic sanity rather than with psychic 
illness, An artist in psychoanalytic therapy does not lose 
his motivation or capacity for producing art; on the 
contrary, these qualities are stimulated. Pictorial creative 
self-expression and communication may be applied as 
One approach in the treatment of schizophrenia. An 
illustrated case history of a schizophrenic patient is 
Presented. (35 ref)—J. Davis. 

5522. Altman, Harold & Evenson, Richard C. (U. 
Vi Medical School, Inst. of Psychiatry, St. Louis) 
aoe use and subsequent psychiatric symptoms: A 
ee Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
4(5), 415-420.—Replicated H. Kolansky and W. T. 

Oore’s (see PA, Vol. 46:6834) controversial study 
pri reported that marihuana use leads to ego 
compensation and psychosis even in young people 
Without predisposition. 106 male and 49 female 13-24 yr 
old Ss were drawn from Ist admissions, both inpatient 
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and outpatient, at 2 state hospital youth centers. A 
questionnaire and clinical records were used to identify 
38 Ss whose use of marihuana antedated psychiatric 
symptoms, However, 10 other variables—including 
masturbation, sex education, and dancing—which also 
antedated psychiatric symptoms were investigated, and 
produced higher “hit rates” than marihuana. It is 
suggested that the case history method has inherent 
pitfalls and should be viewed with extreme caution. 
—Journal summary. 

5523. Arieti, Silvano. (New York Medical Coll., N.Y.) 
Anxiety and beyond in schizophrenia and psychotic 
depression. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 27(3), 338-345.—Discusses various as- 
pects of anxiety in psychiatric disorders in terms of 
whether anxiety maintains its basic form or becomes a 
major ingredient in schizophrenia or depression. The 
whole schizophrenic symptomatology is seen as a 
mechanism for transforming or diminishing anxiety. 
Through this mechanism, the anxiety is converted into a 
phenomenon coming from the external world and the 
patient no longer accuses himself. It is held that anxiety 
about one’s self-image is the most dangerous and can 
lead to destruction of the inner self. It is suggested that 
the patient will be willing to reaccept an unbearable self- 
image and its accompanying anxiety if he feels the 
therapist is sharing that anxiety. A great deal of anxiety 
also exists in many depressions, both neurotic and 
psychotic; in these cases the predominant emotion has 
gone beyond anxiety and become depression.—A. 
Farrell. 

5524. Arieti, Silvano. (New York Medical Coll., N.Y.) 
An overview of schizophrenia from a predominantly 
psychological approach. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 131(3), 241-249.—Reviews the psycho- 
logical approach to the study and treatment of schizo- 
phrenia—its psychogenesis, psychodynamics, psycholog- 
ical structures and mechanisms, and psychotherapy. 
Areas are noted in which changes of position or 
emphasis are needed, particularly the formation of the 
maternal image and the self-image. The new conceptions 
of schizophrenia that view it as simply a variety of 
human existence rather than as a disease are discussed. 
‘47 ref)—Journal abstract. : 

f I hdi Sandra T. (Bronx State Hosp., Lincoln 
Unit, N.Y.) Ethnic self-hatred in black psychotics: A 
d of the Bronx State Hospital, 
—Describes the developmen 


and use of 3 tests designed to measure the relati 


in psychotic, 
blacks. The tests include a 6 
Inventory of Attitudes, 


effectiveness of some techniques use 
These included psychodrama, rea 

black history and literature, 
therapy. Results demonstrate | 
attitudes and behaviors indicative of 


EE) 


s a crucial factor in psychiatric illness among blacks. (18 
ef)—L. Gorsey. 

5526. Barnett, Joseph. On ideology and the 
jychodynamics of the ideologue. Journal of the 
American Academy of Psychoanalysis, 1973, Vol. 1(4), 
381-395.—Defines ideology as implicit or explicit pat- 
terns of belief which derive from cognitive systems that 
purport to explain social and interpersonal reality. An 
idealogue is the extreme of ideological persuasion. The 
etiology, psychodynamics, and treatment of this type of 
person is described. (20 ref) 

5527. Beck, Aaron T.; Lester, David & Albert, Nina. 
(Philadelphia General Hosp., Pa.) Suicidal wishes and 
symptoms of depression. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 770.—Administered A. T. Beck's 
Depression Inventory to 254 attempted suicides. Suicidal 
wishes correlated most highly with cognitive (e.g. 
pessimism and sense of failure) and mood and feeling 
factors and showed low correlations with appetite 
disturbances, somatic preoccupations, and sleep disturb- 
ances. 

5528. Bemporad, Jules R. (Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center, Babies Hosp., Div. of Pediatric Psychia- 
try, New York, N.Y.) The role of the other in some 
forms of psychopathology. Journal of the American 
Academy of Psychoanalysis, 1973, Vol. 1(4), 367-379. 
—Describes a type of psychopathology that is not as 
severe as the psychoses or the borderline syndromes but 
is also quite dissimilar from most neuroses. In these 
states there is a blurring of the boundary between the self 
and others. The etiology, dynamics, and treatment of this 
pathology are detailed. 

5529. Berg, Ian & McGuire, Ralph. (U. Leeds, 
England) Are mothers of school-phobic adolescents 
overprotective? British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 124, 10-13.—Used preference scores on the Self- 
Administered Dependency Questionnaire to see whether 
the mothers of school-phobic adolescents were overpro- 
tective. These scores, which measure maternal attitudes 
to recent events, closely related to actual scores reflecting 
the youngsters' dependent behavior. Subscale scores for 
Affection and Communication were raised in 39 school- 
phobic cases but not in 58 other psychiatric cases. 
Findings are consistent with the view that mothers of 
school-phobics prefer them to be excessively dependent. 
—Journal summary. 

5530. Berger, David M. (U. Toronto, Medical School, 
Ontario, Canada) The return of neurasthenia. Compre- 
hensive Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 14(6), 557-562. —Re- 
views the history of the term “neurasthenia,” stressing 
the sociocultural factors which have influenced interpre- 
tations. It is noted that neurasthenia is sometimes seen as 

a stress-intolerance syndrome, thus linking it with 
posttraumatic syndromes and external stress. Periods of 
ieightened interest in neurasthenia in the psychiatric 
iterature coincide with periods and locales of decreased 
ohesion of the larger group. It is felt that recent 
levelopments, particularly neurasthenia’s reinstatement 
n the US, appear to fit in with historical patterns. 
—Journal summary. 

5531. Biller, Henry B. (U. Rhode Island) Sex-role 
ncertainty and psychopathology. Journal of Individual 
sychology, 1973(May), Vol. 29(1), 24-25.— Briefly re- 
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views literature supporting the idea that there is a 
relationship between inadequate sex-role development 
and psychopathology. The current trend toward asexual 
hairstyles and attire in terms of this relationship is 
discussed. 

5532. Boehme, D. H.; Cottrell, J. C.; Dohan, F. C. & 
Hillegass, L. M. (Veterans Administration Hosp., East 
Orange, N.J.) Demonstration of nuclear and cytoplasm- 
ic fluorescence in brain tissues of schizophrenic and 
nonschizophrenic patients. Biological Psychiatry, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 89-94.—Tested by direct and 
indirect immunofluorescence aliquots of caudate nucle- 
us, temporal lobe cortex, cerebellar cortex, and septal 
region obtained postmortem from 36 schizophrenic and 
5 nonpsychiatric patients against sera from 5 acute 
schizophrenic and 7 chronic schizophrenic patients, 11 
nonschizophrenic psychiatric and 2 neurologic patients, 
5 normal patients, and 1 with lupus erythematosus (LE). 
In the indirect test, the LE serum and 2 sera from acute 
schizophrenics produced nuclear fluorescence with select 
brain tissue from schizophrenics and nonschizophrenics 
as well as with brain tissue from rabbits and rats. This 
staining was mostly observed with antiserum against 
IgG. By direct staining, brain tissue aliquots from 26 out 
of 27 schizophrenic, nonschizophrenic psychiatric, and 
nonpsychiatric patients were positive with antisera to 
human IgG specific for the gamma chain. This staining 
was always cytoplasmic. It is concluded that neither 
nuclear nor cytoplasmic fluorescence were specific for 
schizophrenia.—Journal abstract. 

5533. Brody, Sylvia. (City U. New York) The son of a 
refugee. Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, 1973, Vol. 28, 
169-191.—Presents the case history of a l-yr-old boy's 
neurotic conflict. The purpose is to demonstrate links 
between a specific historical event, a father's escape from 
Nazi Germany, and | aspect of the boy's neurosis. 

5534. Brown, Julia S. & Wooldridge, Powhatan J. (U. 
Oregon) Interpersonal attraction among psychiatric 
patients: Patterns of interaction and choice. Journal of 
Health & Social Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 14(4), 299-311. 
— Observed interaction patterns among 42 15-60 yr old 
psychiatric inpatients using a time-sampling procedure 
during free time periods on evenings and weekends. 
During the last weekend, 26 Ss were asked to name their 
friends from all the other patients; from these responses 
and the observations, a Sociometric Choice Matrix was 
constructed, and Frequency of Interaction and Social 
Desirability scores were calculated. It is concluded that 
(a) liking does not beget liking, but rather interaction; (b) 
similarity and social desirability operate simultaneously 
as bases of attraction and reinforce each other in cases of 
individuals with socially desirable characteristics, but 
conflict in cases of individuals with less desirable 
attributes; and (c) the relative importance of similarity 
and social desirability varies with social characteristics 
and the measure of attraction under consideration. (2 
ref)—L. Gorsey. m. 

5535. Bruch, Hilde. (Baylor Coll. of Medicine, 
Houston, Tex.) Psychiatric aspects of obesity. Psychiat- 
ric Annals, 1973(Jul), Vol. 3(7), 6-10.— Discusses the 
psychological implications of obesity in order to better 
understand the how and why of the underlying physio- 
logical, regulatory, and psychological disturbances. 
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Specific attention is directed toward those who seek 
psychiatric treatment since these constitute a self-select- 
ed group for whom all other regimens have failed. 

5536. Carr, John E. & Post, Robin. (U. Washington) 
Repression-sensitization and self-other discrimination 
in psychiatric patients. Journal of Personality Assessment, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 48-51.—Administreed Byrne's 
Repression-Sensitization scale, the Cornell Medical 
Index, the Adjective Check List, and Carr's Interperson- 
al Discrimination Test to 68 psychiatric outpatients. It 
was hypothesized that sensitizers possess a conceptual 
process characterized by excessively negative self-other 
discrimination, a prediction that implies an excessive 
tendency of a patient population toward symptom 
endorsement which could lead to errors of diagnosis and 
case management. Sensitizers endorsed significantly 
more pathological symptoms (but not general traits) and 
discriminated themselves from others to a significantly 
greater degree on negative than positive dimensions, 
whereas repressers did not. Findings support a reconcep- 
tualization of the repression-sensitization dimension as a 
conceptual process rather than a defense mechanism. 
—Journal abstract. 

5537. Carrighar, Sally. Home to the wilderness: A 
personal journey. Baltimore, Md.: Penguin, 1973. xiv, 
330 p. $1.95.—Presents an account of the author's 
traumatic childhood with her mentally ill mother, her 
attempted suicide and experiences in psychoanalysis, 
and her subsequent achievement of tranquility in nature. 

5538. Cottraux, J. (Neurological Hosp., Lab. of 
Medical Psychology, Lyon, France) [Psychosomatic 
illness does not exist or the future of a disillusion.] 
(Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1973, Vol. 5(2), 329-344. 
—Studied the validity of psychosomatic illness by 
examining 2 clinical cases of ulcerative colitis. The Ist 
case was a 30-yr-old male who was thin, short, and had 
an air of femininity. His medical history included 
hemorrhaging, typhoid, pulmonary congestion and 
rheumatism. He experienced a close, idealized relation- 
ship with his mother. Homosexuality seemed to be his 
only means of releasing himself from the maternal grip. 
The 2nd case was that of a 27-yr-old male who rebelled 
against all treatment for hemorrhaging. It is concluded 
that, for both Ss, only a materialist approach to the 
problem of psychosomatic illness allows one to go 
beyond illusion and delusion. (English summary) (17 ref) 
— C. Kokkinis. 

5539. Cunningham, Lynn A.; Rich, Charles La 
Woodruff, Robert A. & Olney, John W. (Washington U., 
Medical School) Creatine phosphokinase and psychiat- 
tic illness. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
124, 87-91.— Found that creatine phosphokinase (CPK) 
elevations occurred in a smaller proportion of patients 
than that reported by other researchers. The presence of 
nonpsychiatric factors as possible causes of elevations is 
Suggested. The data do not support the use of CPK 
Measurement as a chemical test of acute psychosis or 
impending decompensation.—R. L. Sulzer. 

5540. Dannels, Joann C. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
Homosexual panic. Perspectives in Psychiatric Care, 1972, 
Vol. 10(3), 106-111.— Labels severe anxiety precipitated 
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ideation and adjustment problems was admitted toa 14 
bed coed psychiatric unit. She was suggestive and hostile 
towards the younger patients. (Of the 14 patients, 8 were 
between the ages of 14 and 23.) All patients exhibited 
anxiety, apprehension, uneasiness, and feelings of going 
to pieces. Eventually, the lesbian patient was transferred, 
The dynamics of the interaction between her and the 
other patients are discussed. The etiology of homosexual- 
ity from specific social attitudes and physical environ- 
ments is reviewed. It is suggested that earlier staff 
intervention could have prevented or at least attenuated 
this crisis. (15 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

5541. Davis, William E.; Beck, Steven J. & Ryan, 
Thomas A. (Indiana State U.) Race-related and educa- 
tionally-related MMPI profile differences among hospi- 
talized schizophrenics. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 29(4), 478-479.—Analyzed MMPI scores 
of a total of 71 Negro and 74 Caucasian schizophrenic 
inpatients in 2 studies. Race-related differences were 
found on MMPI F scales. When groups were equated for 
age, and education was considered as an independent 
variable, differences among the groups’ MMPI scales 
seemed to be a function of differences in education 
rather than race.—Journal summary. 

5542. Dohrenwend, Bruce P. & Dohrenwend, Barbara 
S. (Columbia U.) Social and cultural influences on 
psychopathology. Annual Review of Psychology, 1974, 
Vol. 25, 417-452.— Presents a review of the literature on 
the occurrence and distribution of psychopathology in 
the general population. Methodological problems, cul- 
tural differences in psychopathologies, historical differ- 
ences in the prevalence of psychopathological disorders, 
the effects of urban vs rural environments and sex on 
psychopathology, and a strategy for testing the social 
stress-social selection issue are discussed. (179 ref) 

5543. Domino, Edward F. & Krause, Rachel R. ( 
Michigan) Cholinesterase activity and mental disease: 
literature review. Michigan Mental Health Research 
Bulletin, 1971(Spr), Vol. 5(2), 3-18.—Reviews the litera- 
ture concerned with the relationship between cholinester- 
ase activity and mental illness. Both blood and brain 
cholinesterase are discussed. Data indicate a possible 
relationship between schizophrenia and abnormal choli- 
nesterase activity. (48 ref) 

5544. Elwood, David L. (Quinco Consulting Center, 
Columbus, Ind.) Reliability of automated intelligence 
testing using a three-month test-retest interval. /nter- 
national Review of Applied Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
22(2), 157-163.—Used an automated intelligence testing 
system programed for administration of the WAIS in à 
study with 28 female and 2 male 16-51 yr old outpatients 
with diagnoses of schizoid personality, passive-aggressive 
personality, and chronic schizophrenia. After receiving 
an explanation of how the system operated, Ss worked 
alone until finished, which took a mean time of 93 min. 
Ss were retested after 104 days, and results were 
compared with a previous study by the author in which a 
short test-retest interval was used. It was found that 
reliability for the complete IQ scale was .97 and was of 
the same relative order as that for shorter test-retest 
periods, thus providing further confidence in automated 
Practice effects for automatic testing were 


by fear of expressi d homosexual desires testing. Dee 
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testing. Concerning non-IQ measures, Ss varied compar- 
atively unreliably in the mean time they took to say 
things, but they were much more predictable in the mean 
time taken to do things, in mean number of words used, 
and in their tendency to use less time and fewer words on 
the retesting phase. This and earlier studies suggest that 
automated systems may well become the clinical-stand- 
ard methods for future such testing.—L. A. Ostlund. 
5545. Feifel, Herman & Hermann, Lawrence J. 
(Veterans Administration Outpatient Clinic, Psychology 
Service, Los Angeles, Calif. Fear of death in the 
mentally ill. Psychological Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 
931—938.—Hypothesized that psychiatric patients would 
evidence a greater fear of death than normal individuals 
and that the more intense the degree of emotional 
disturbance, the greater the fear of death. Ss were 33 
psychotic, 57 neurotic, and 95 normal 10-89 yr olds. 
Demographic data were obtained, and fear of death was 
assessed by conscious, imagery, and below-level-of 
awareness (word association) measures and a modifica- 
tion of the Stroop Color-Word Test. Results do not 
support the hypotheses. Both groups, however, showed 
an overall similarity in perceptions of death Ge, 
repudiation of fear of death at the conscious level which 
was linked to ambivalance at the imagery level and to 
dread below the, level of awareness).—Journal abstract. 

5546. Fischer, H. Keith. (Temple U., Health Sciences 
Center) Some aspects of psychotherapy in patients with 
addictive personality traits. Psychosomatics, 1973(Jan), 
Vol. 14(1), 27-32.—Proposes that patients who overuse 
food, alcohol, cigarettes, drugs, and other substances 
have addictive personality traits. The initial difficulty is 
in recognizing the problem, being concerned about it, 
and asking for help. Group therapy as well as individual 
therapy is important. Total dependency on people and 
Objects may be related. In the course of treatment, 
psychic transformation from helplessness and low esteem 
to self-control and mastery takes place.—Journal 
abstract. ; 

5547. Friedman, Henry J. (New England Medical 
Center Hosp., Boston, Mass.) An interpersonal aspect of 
psychogenic impotence. American Journal of Psychother- 
apy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 27(3), 421-429.— Discusses various 
aspects of psychogenic impotence, particularly from the 
viewpoint of intrapsychic conflicts. It is suggested that 
disturbances in interpersonal relationships may represent 
a significant contributing factor in certain cases. Clinical 
data on the interpersonal aspects of psychogenic impo- 
tence, involving male patients with impotency problems, 
indicate that the attitude of their wives towards sexual 
intimacy is highly significant in such cases. It is 
concluded that improvement in the male-female rela- 
tionship can lead to a rapid and persistent improvement 
in potency levels. (17 ref) —Journal summary. 

5548. Friedman, Ronald J. & Doyal, Guy T. (Ontario 
Inst. for Studies in Education, Toronto, Canada) 
Depression in children: Some observations for the 

School psychologist. Psychology in the Schools, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 19223.— Presents case material 
that illustrates the phenomenon of depression in child- 
ren. 3 forms of childhood depression and treatment for 
each are described. It is suggested that the psychologist 
should have a clear understanding of the individual case 
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and should be aware of the limitations of his own skills 
when he attempts to treat depression.—H. Kaczkowski. 

5549. Gootnick, Andrew T. (U. Arizona) Double-bind 
hypothesis: A conceptual and empirical review. Catalog 
of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 
86. 

5550. Goto, T. [Social and educational problems 
during development of autistic children: Ill. An autistic 
child seen by us 16 years ago.] (Japn) Japanese Journal. 
of Child Psychiatry, 1972(Jul), Vol. 13(4), 226-230.—Re- 
ports excerpts from developmental history and interview 
records of a boy studied from the ages of 5 to 20 yrs. 
Based on a review of the treatment process of long-term 
cases hospitalized for 8-16 yrs, the following basic 
directions for treating autistic children were proposed: 
(a) preoccupation with the fixed concept of autism 
should be avoided; (b) facilitation of the child's 
development should be the Ist priority; (c) therapists, 
school, and family should always cooperate in the child- 
centered treatment; and (d) diagnosis should be made 
for the client's sake.—S. Ohwaki. 

5551. Graber, J. L. (Neurological Hosp., Lab. of 
Medical Psychology, Lyon, France) [The schizophrene's 
language.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1973, Vol. 5(2), 
455-460.—Presents a structural approach to the schizo- 
phrenics language based on linguistic concepts. It 
appears that the schizophrenic's use of deep structures 
(syntax-vocabulary) is a reaction to the mother's speech 
patterns. (English summary) 

5552. Greene, Edward L., et al. (Columbia U., Coll. of 
Physicians & Surgeons) Some methods of evaluating 
behavioral variations in children 6 to 18. Journal of the 
American Academy of Child Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
12(3), 531-553.—bDemonstrates the ways in which data 
from a study of children within different age groups 
might be used. A survey was conducted in which Í child 
between the ages of 6 and 18 was described by mothers 
in 1,034 randomly selected households. Using a factor 
analytic approach, the behavior variables were grouped 
according to age, sex, and income. Behaviors rated 
included bed wetting, the child's relationships with other 
children, negativism, and auditory hallucinations. Since 
the prerequisite for the normal unfolding of any stage of 
development is an undisturbed unfolding of the previous 
stage, it is important to diagnose and treat children who 
suffer from disturbances promptly.—C. Kokkinis. e 

5553. Gruzelier, John & Venables, Peter. (University 
Coll., Medical School, London, England) Bimodality and 
lateral asymmetry of skin conductance orienting activi- 
ty in schizophrenics: Replication and evidence of lateral 
asymmetry in patients with depression and disorders of 
personality. Biological Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. SC), 
55—-73.—Replicated J. H. Gruzelier and P. H. Venables’s 
(see PA, Vol 49:9360) study which found evidence of a 
bimodal incidence of skin conductance orienting respon- 
ses to repeated auditory stimuli in a heterogeneous group 
Of schizophrenics. Ss is the present study were 20 
institutionalized and noninstitutionalized 35-58 yr old 
schizophrenic, 10 19-65 yr old depressive, and 10 21-44 
yr old personality disorder patients. Schizophrenics 
either failed to exhibit responses or their responses were 
slow or failed to habituate. Responsivity was unrelated 
to traditional subcategories or length of hospitalization. 
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The majority of the depressive and personality disorder 
Ss exhibited responses which habituated quickly, Schizo- 

hrenics with orienting responses had (a) a higher 
incidence of spontaneous responses and higher levels of 
skin conductance than schizophrenics without responses, 
(b) higher response amplitudes and spontaneous fluctua- 
tions than nonschizophrenics, and (c) longer response 
latencies and faster recovery times than personality 
disorder Ss. Lateral asymmetry of response amplitudes 
was found in schizophrenics and depressives. All groups 
showed bilateral differences in skin conductance levels. 
The response distributions and direction of the asymme- 
try appear related to arousal levels. (25 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

5554. Hare, Edward; Price, John & Slater, Eliot. 
(Bethlem Royal Hosp., London, England) Mental disor- 
der and season of birth: A national sample compared 
with the general population. British Journal of Psychia- 
try, 1974(Jan), Vol. 124, 81-86.—Compared 46,000 first- 
ever admissions to psychiatric hospitals to all live births 
in England and Wales for quarterly season of birth and 
diagnosis. Schizophrenics and manic-depressives tended 
to be born in the Ist quarter of the year. Psychotic 
depression showed a significant excess in Ist quarter 
births, but other diagnostic groups showed only minor 
deviations from expectancy in numbers born in the Ist 
quarter.—R. L. Sulzer. 

5555. Hatterer, Myra S. (Columbia U., Coll. of 
Physicians & Surgeons) The problems of women married 
to homosexual men. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 131(3), 275-278.—In treating the mar- 
ried male homosexual who wishes to change his sexual 
orientation, it is essential to understand both the 
personality of the wife and the dynamics of the marriage. 
Findings based on the study of 5 women and their 
husbands who were in individual and conjoint therapy 
and single interviews of 12 other women married to 
homosexual men in therapy revealed that the women felt 
inadequate in many areas of their gender and erotic 
identifications; they demonstrated sexual repression, 
passive-aggressive personality traits, and retarded psy- 
chosexual and social development. It is shown that the 
wife's need to maintain the neurotic contract of the 
marriage undermines her husband's treatment. The 
Observations are illustrated by 3 case histories.—Journal 
abstract. 

5556. Hobbs, Tom R. & Fowler, Raymond D. 
(Jefferson County Dept. of Health, Bureau of Mental 
Health, Birmingham, Ala.) Reliability and scale equiva- 
lence of the Mini-Mult and MMPI. Journal of Consulting 
& Clinical Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 89-92. 
—Evaluated the reliability of an abbreviated form of the 
MMPI (the Mini-Mult) and its degree of correspondence 
With the MMPI in 60 hospitalized schizophrenic veter- 
ans. The major results indicate respectable validity and 
reliability coefficients for Mini-Mult Scales F, K, 2, 6, 7, 
and 8. Scales 3 and 9 resulted in somewhat lower 


Coefficients, with Scales L, 1, and 4 indicating either poor , 


reliability or contradictory results pertaining to their 
relationship to the MMPI. Estimates of the mean loss in 
reliability of the Mini-Mult scales were 25.876 and 19.5%. 
Results also indicate the mean, loss in degree of 
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correspondence to be 21.6%. The possibility of coeffi- 
cient inflation is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

5557. Horkovié, Gabriel. (Slovak Academy of Sci- 
ences, Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava) 
Lateral-preference situation in neurasthenics with 
depressive symptoms. Studia Psychologica, 1973, Vol. 
15(4), 352-357.—Administered a battery of tests, devel- 
oped by D. Kovac (1972) and by G. Horkovic (1972) to 
measure lateral preference, to 20 neurotics with the 
diagnosis of a neurosthenic syndrome and depressive 
symptoms. Findings indicate (à) a higher occurrence of 
the leading left ear with a frequently crossed sensorimo- 
tor manifestation of lateral preference of the hand and 
ear, (b) the lack of a pronounced lateral preference of the 
eye and upper limbs in leisure activities, (c) a slight 
dominance of right-sided preference in complex motor- 
perceptual tasks, and (d) frequent occurrence of neurotic 
disorders of behavior.—Journal abstract. 

5558. Janowsky, David S.; El-Yousef, M. Khaled & 
Davis, John M. (U. California, Medical School, San 
Diego) Interpersonal maneuvers of manic patients. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 131(3), 
250-255.—Rated 10 manic patients, 10 excited schizoaf- 
fective patients, and 9 agitated schizophrenic patients, 
using a manic interpersonal interaction scale. Interac- 
tions evaluated by the scale included testing of limits, 
projection of responsibility, sensitivity to others’ soft 
spots, attempts to divide staff, flattering behavior, and 
ability to evoke anger. Manic Ss showed an elevation in 
each of these items; overall, evaluations were greater 
than those of schizoaffective and schizophrenic patterns. 
The intensity of the manic state also correlated with the 
degree of elevation of the scale scores.—Journal abstract, 

5559. Kahlbaum, K. L. Catatonia. (Trans. Y. Levij & 
T. Pridan). Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins U. Press, 
1973. xviii, 102 p. $7.50.— Presents the first English 
translation of the author's 1894 monograph on catatonia, 
which initiated the systematic reordering of mental 
disorders by temporary symptom patterns rather than 
specific types of diseases. Earlier psychiatric classifica- 
tions of catatonia are reviewed, Kahlbaum’s own 
classification system is described, and 26 case historie; 

sented. : 
RESCH Kaplan, Henry K. & Coogan, David, (Mendot 
Mental Health Inst., Madison, Wis.) Occupational 
relevance of high school graduation for emotionally 
disturbed adolescents. Bag: g GE Documents in 

Fal), Vol. 3, 3 

SN Ze (Case Western Reserve U., 
Medical School) Children who were raped. Psychoanalyt- 
ic Study of the Child, 1973, Vol. 28, 208-224.— Discusses 
cases of children who were raped. Case 1 was a woman 
in her 30s who suffered from constant anxiety and 
depression. She could not stand being alone with a man. 
At an early age she had been seduced by a man x 
approached her from the rear. Her history includes a 
pathological father who induced his children into 
wrestling games which climaxed when he would bite 
them. Case 2 describes a 26-yr-old woman who com- 
plained of depression and anxiety about men. Her 
history included the witnessing of sexual intercourse 
between a nursemaid and her boyfriend. Her masturba- 
tion, which had already gone on for a time, increased in 
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intensity. Other cases are discussed. In these patients, 
regression occurred in the development of aggression, as 
the development of the libido and of aggression were 
torn apart in opposite directions.—C. Kokkinis. 

5562. Kelsey, Morton T. (U. Notre Dame) The 
mythology of evil. Journal of Religion & Health, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 13(1), 7-18.—Presents a theological- 
philosophical analysis of sin and evil, with occasional 
references to psychoanalysis, mental illness, Freud, and 
Jung. It is maintained that man is not a tabula rasa but 
experiences a nonphysical power in the depths of his 
psyche that is either creative or destructive. The 
destructive power consists of darkness, anxiety, and evil. 
Mythology describes this inner, psychic power as a 
reality which is beyond the reality of the world reported 
by the senses. Jung is described as a psychologist who 
attempted to understand mythology, while the demytho- 
logizers of religious literature do not believe in the 
independent reality of psychic powers described by 
myths (e.g., Jesus' psychosomatic assumption that some 
sickness originates from nonphysical—demonic—caus- 
es). It is concluded that Jung believed that people were 
seldom liberated from neurotic fears and “childish 
subservience to evil" Likewise, Western man has 
benefited little from the belief that there is no evil power 

but that evil is due to man’s design. The latter belief has 
greatly contributed to the increase of mental illness in 
the Western world.—F. A. Hardt. 

5563. Koss, Mary P. & Butcher, James N. (St. Olaf 
Coll.) A comparison of psychiatric patients' self-report 


with other sources of clinical information. Journal of 


Research in Personality, 1973(Nov), Vol. 7(3), 225-236. 
— Compared self-report (MMPI responses) of 723 male 
psychiatric patients who were experiencing different 
crisis situations with other sources of clinical information 
(e.g, other empirical and observational data). Crisis 
situations included acute anxiety, depressed-suicidal 
ideation, and mental confusion. 300 noncrisis male 
patients served as controls. Results suggest that in a large 
number of instances, item responses communicate 
information in agreement with what is known about the 
patient from other sources. The content of the item 
responses was consistent with interpretations from 
several empirical measures of Ss' test performance. 
—Journal abstract. 
5564. Kulawik, H. & Decke, D. (Carl Gustav Carus 
Medical Academy, Neurological-Psychiatrical Clinic, 
Dresden, E. Germany) [An analysis of 223 letters and 
messages left behind after completed suicides.] (Germ) 
Psychiatria Clinica, 1973, Vol. 6(4), 193-210.—Systemati- 
cally analyzed both the formal aspects and the content of 
223 notes and messages left behind by suicides. Contrary 
to expectations, the number of farewell lines written by 
women increased with advancing age. More than 75% of 
the messages left behind by elderly persons were very 
scanty or relatively short. In over % of the cases, 
aggressive statements increased with advancing age for 
women, but decreased for men. Moreover, with progress- 
ing age in women there was a noticeable increase in self- 
accusatory statements. The motive for suicide mentioned 
with the greatest frequency was illness. Findings are 
discussed and a number of inferences of practical value 
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in suicide prevention work and the treatment of the 
suicide-prone are presented.—English abstract. 

5565. Laosa, Luis M.; Lara-Tapia, Luis & Swartz, Jon 
D. (U. California, Los Angeles) Pathognomic verbaliza. 
tions, anxiety and hostility in normal Mexican and 
United States Anglo-American children's fantasies: A 
longitudinal study. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 73-78.—Investigated 
the effects of culture on the development of logical 
thinking and degree of emotional disturbance in normal 
children. Mexican and US Anglo-American school 
children (N = 392), closely paired on sex, age, and 
socioeconomic status, were employed as Ss in an 
overlapping, longitudinal design covering a span of 12 
yrs in only 6 yrs of repeated testing. Initial testing was 
done at ages 6.7, 9.7, and 12.7 yrs for each of 3 age 
groups, respectively. A complex analysis of variance 
design was constructed with 5 main factors: culture, 
socioeconomic status, sex, age group, and trial. The main 
effect as well as interactions involving culture were 
investigated on 3 dependent variables: Holtzman Inkblot 
Technique Pathognomic-Verbalization, Anxiety, and 
Hostility scores. Results showed significantly higher 
amounts of disturbed thinking and anxious and hostile 
response content in Anglo-American than in Mexican Ss. 
Results are interpreted in light of cultural differences in 
family structure and styles of coping. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

5566. Levine, David G. (San Francisco Methadone 
Treatment Program, Calif.) “Needle freaks”: Compul- 
Sive self-injection by drug users. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 131(3), 297-300.— Presents 
case reports on 2 women to illustrate the compulsive use 
of hypodermic needles as an end in itself. This behavior 
is explained in terms of conditioning theory and 
Psychodynamics. The possibilities for treatment are 
explored. It is noted that needle use is in many cases an 
Important component in addiction to narcotics, à 
component whose significance should be recognized by 
those engaged in the treatment of addiction. (16 rel) 
—Journal abstract. 

5567. Levine, Jacob. (Veterans Administration Hosp. 
West Haven, Conn.) Differences between organic and 
schizophrenic groups on the Halstead-Reitan battery: A 
reply to Watson. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 134—135.— Questions 
C. G. Watson's (see PA, Vol 52:Issue 3) attempt 10 
explain apparent inconsistencies in findings between his 
and the present authors’ studies in terms of sample 
Seo id Watson’s reanalysis of his ay 

ed pairs, he fai or 
differences ia i SE to cou 
12268. Liss, Jay Li; Welner Amos; Robins, Eli & 
Richardson, Marsha. (Wahington U LI Schoo) 
Psychiatric symptoms in white and black inpatients: | 
Record study. Comprehensi m Nov), Vol. 
14(6 mp. ensive Psychiatry, 1973(NOV» V 
4(6), 475-481.—Examined if the differences in psychia! 
ne symptomatology between black and white patients 
might be attributed to different frequencies of psychiat 
groups. The frequency of symptom 
charged from an inpatient se 
compared by race, sex, an CG 
toms substantially more freq’ 
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in black patients included: delusions of grandeur, 
delusions of passivity, fighting, and auditory and visual 
hallucinations. The only symptom recorded more fre- 
quently in the white patients was depressed affect. 
Further support 1s suggested for the possibility that 
psychiatric symptoms are associated with a certain group 
of patients. Journal summary. 

5569. Livingston, Jay. (Montclair State Coll.) Compul- 
sive gamblers: A culture of losers. Psychology Today, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 7(10), 51-55.—Observed Gamblers 
Anonymous (GA) meetings for 2 yrs, conducted inter- 
views, and administered the Gough Adjective Check List 
to 55 GA members. 3 themes were observed in the 
psychology of compulsive gamblers: (a) narcissism, (b) 
an intensely competitive view of the world, and (c) the 
equation of money and intelligence. While the compul- 
sive gambler intends to repay debts and repeatedly vows 
to quit gambling, going to the track and fantasizing 
about winning back his money blots everything uncom- 
fortable out of his mind.—E. J. Posavac. 

5570. Longabaugh, Richard & Eldred, Stanley H. 
(Brown U.) Pre-morbid adjustments, schizoid personali- 
ty and onset of illness as predictors of post-hospitaliza- 
tion functioning. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 10(1), 19-29.—Investigated R. Gittel- 
man-Klein and D. F. Klein's (see PA, Vol 44:8883) 
suggestion that the premorbid adjustment of schizo- 
phrenics may be the primary variable operative in the 
predictive ability of process-reactive prognostive instru- 
ments to forecast outcomes. The present study used W. 
C. Becker's (see PA, Vol 34:6342) revision of the 15 Elgin 
prehospitalization prognostic scales to (a) measure the 
premorbid history and (b) relate such scores to the 
posthospitalization functioning and outcome of 45 
female schizophrenic patients. A varimax-rotated factor 
analysis yielded factors (a) of social, shut-in schizoid 
personality and (b) of illness onset. Analyses of these and 
Other measures were compared for validity in predicting 
DEE functioning. Results indicate that the 
actor of asocial, shut-in adjustment carried most of the 
Be variance of the general maladjustment factor, 
while illness onset contributed little —R. S. Albin. 

"i Sun, Lovett Doust, John W.; Huszka, Louis & Little, 
bs vind Metabolic control of body temperature in 
d s ue ternarional Pharmacopsychiatry, 1973, Vol. 8(4), 
ee K —Discusses the W. Feldberg and R. D. Myers 
eet esis of 1963 concerning body temperature regula- 
mm which asserts that the delicate balance between heat 
SEH and heat loss is maintained by the relative 
the 2 y er erotoman and noradrenalin neurons located in 
E terior hypothalamus. While this hypothesis 1s 
ES nt with observations made since 1964 in several 
GE of animals and birds, studies have not yet been 
uum man. In a therapeutic trial of levotryptophan in 
See p renia, adequate doses of phenelzine, an MAO- 
tial a and levotryptophan were administered sequen- 
zm di o 7 human females to foster the accumulation of 
ind minantly noradrenalin in the brain by the former 
E Ee of serotonin by the latter. Rectal 
SE uds were measured twice daily. Phenelzine 
Ee rought about a fall in body temperature whereas 
m GH zine combined with levotryptophan caused a rise 
e majority of Ss. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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uu Mis Philip R., et al. (California State Dept. of 

ygiene, Neuropsychiatric Inst, Sacramento) 
Assessment of psychiatric outcome: Ill. Process analy- 
sis. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 1973(Jun), Vol. 10(1), 
31-42.—Notes that the goal is to depict the characteristic 
features of the patients progress using a number of serial 
Observations over a period of time as the data and fitting 
a chosen number of preselected regression curves to this 
data base. Overall level of health-sickness as measured 
by the Menninger Health-Sickness Rating Scale was 
evaluated by independent Os using the medical records 
of 277 schizophrenic inpatients. A nonlinear regression 
program was applied to this data. Statistical and 
methodological implications of this method are discussed 
with reference to other research delineating patient 
progress. As an alternative to the more common static 
analysis of the course of illness in which a simple linear 
relationship is used to describe patient change with 
treatment, the process method offers the possibility of 
reconstructing an illness across time or of predicting a 
patient’s condition in the future. (24 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

5573. Meissner, W. W. (Harvard U., Medical School, 
Boston) Correlative aspects of introjective and projec- 
tive mechanisms. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 131(2), 176-180.— Discusses the correla- 
tive nature of introjection and projection, their early 
roles in development and differentiation, and their later 
defensive uses. It is suggested that, in the paranoid state, 
the interplay between projecting and introjecting leads to 
conflicted ambivalence between preserving and annihi- 
lating significant objects. The threats which paranoid 
patients feel when they are confronted with their anger 
against significant (primary) objects, and how this 
position safeguards object relations, are described. A 
problem in defining the boundaries between self and 
object characterizes the paranoid state. Feelings of 
futility and a loss of autonomy lead to projections, which 
relieve the superego pressures (e.g. feelings of worthless- 
ness and guilt); it is suggested that this process serves as 
an example of the overall problem of projection and 
introjection in the paranoid personality. —Journal 
abstract. 

5574. Meissner, W. W. (Harvard U., Medical School, 
Boston) Alienation: Context and complications. Journal 
of Religion & Health, 1974(Jan), Vol. 13(1), 23-39. 
—Presents a psychoanalytic-historical interpretation of 
alienation. It is argued on the basis of psychoanalytic 


] theory that rejection of the social values and 


traditional cial v i 
establishment is based on the mother's idealism which 
results in devaluation of the father and his world (the 


current social world). Adolescents, the poor, the disgrun- 
tled priesthood, and racial alienation are the social 
results of personal alienation. It is further argued that 
alienation leads to depression, narcissism, and aggression 
against the establishment or the dominant social struc- 
tures. While alienation has destructive aspects its creative 
tential ought not be overlooked. That is, disparity of 
the individual with social structures also has the potential 
to lead to the resolution of inner conflicts. It is concluded 
that individuality must move beyond destructive infantil- 
ism, rage. and resentment to defend ideals, values, faith, 
and hope which are the lifeblood of society. The hope of 
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current society lies within individuals who refuse to be 
bound by immaturity and infantilism.—F. A. Hardt. 

5575. Meltzer, Herbert Y. (U. Chicago, Pritzker 
School of Medicine) Skeletal muscle abnormalities in 
patients with affective disorders. Journal of Psychiatric 
Research, 1973(Jun), Vol. 10(1), 43-57.—Conducted 
serum enzyme and morphologic studies of patients with 
psychotic affective disorders to find a biological abnor- 
mality which will partially distinguish psychotic and 
nonpsychotic forms and which is common to all the 
functional psychoses. Ss included 20 psychotic patients, 
6 hypomanics, 26 nonpsychotic depressed patients, 6 
nonresearch ward psychotics, and 30 of the Ss Ist-degree 
relatives. Serum enzyme levels of all 88 Ss, and muscle 
biopsies of 17 of the 20 affective psychotics, 18 of the 
neurotically depressed, and 3 of the hypomanics were 
obtained. When serum creatine phosphokinase (SCPK) 
levels were followed throughout hospitalization, the 
percentage of affective psychotic patients with at least 1 

period of an increase in SCPK level reached 80%. The 26 
depressed nonpsychotics had normal SCPK levels 
throughout hospitalization. 9 of the 30 psychotic pa- 
tients’ relatives had persistent, slightly increased SCPK 
levels, All muscle biopsies from neurotic patients were 
normal while those from 10 of the 17 psychotics were 
abnormal. Implications of these findings in terms of 
CNS disorders are discussed. (40 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

5576. Midenet, Marc. [The idea of schizophrenia in 
German psychiatry from the years 1920 to 1933.] 
(Fren) Encéphale, 1972(Jul), Vol. 61(4), 333-348.—Re- 
views pre-Hitlerian German psychology. The influence 
of the Swiss school on German psychiatry during this 
period was considerable. Freud and Kraepelin also 
exerted significant influence. A translation of an article 
on the residual symptoms of schizophrenics indicates 
that according to German thought of this time, these Ss 
suffered from troubled thought processes, an inability to 
act effectively, and a basic change of character. The state 
of schizophrenia is analyzed in detail.—C. Kokkinis. 

5577. Mikhail, Adib R. (U. Illinois, Abraham Lincoln 
Medical School) Exotic syndroraes: A review. Foreign 
Psychiatry, 1973(Fal), Vol. 2(3), 55-84.—Notes that 
unusual psychiatric syndromes, although less important 
than more common disorders, are frequently more 
dramatic, and that knowledge of them is sometimes 
useful. A classification of rare disorders is proposed, and 
for each the epidemiology, etiology, treatment, and 
prognosis of several examples are discussed. Among the 
syndromes reviewed are those which are (a) situation- 
specific (e.g., Ganser's syndrome and folie à deux), (b) 
idiopathic (e.g., Gilles de la Tourette's disease and the 
Capgras, Clérambault, and Cotard syndromes), (c) 
culture-bound (e.g, amok, lata, koro, voodoo death, 
whitico psychosis, and arctic hysteria), and (d) atypical 
(e.g. cycloid psychoses, affect-laden paraphrenia, peri- 
odic catatonia, and schizophasia)—B. McLean. 

5578. Mlott, Sylvester R. (Medical U. South Carolina) 
Degree of agreement among MMPI scores, self-ratings, 
and staff ratings of inpatient adolescents. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 29(4), 480-481.—In 
a study with 23 adolescent psychiatric inpatients com- 
parisons were made between (a) Se MMPI diagnostic 
Scores, (b) Ss’ scores on a 10-item self-rating scale 
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reflecting the MMPI diagnostic categories, and (c) 
MMPI diagnostic ratings made by 7 professional staff 
members. Some agreement was found among all 3 
measures with the highest correlation (p < .05) ob- 
tained between MMPI diagnostic scores and self-ratings. 
Lack of agreement (p « .05) was evident between staff 
ratings and scores on MMPI Hs and Pt scales. The same 
lack of agreement was found between adolescent self- 
ratings and staff ratings on Hs and Pr scales. The study 
highlighted the astuteness of the adolescent in recogniz- 
ing changes in his own behavior over a period of time, 
—Journal summary. 

5579. Morgan, Griscom. (Community Service, Inc., 
Yellow Springs, O.) Urbanization on mental illness: Two 
views: |l. Mental and social health and population 
density. Journal of Human Relations, 1972, Vol. 20(1-2), 
196-204.—Reviews the literature concerning the world- 
wide pattern of long-term harm caused by generations of 
dense urban living. Research with animals is cited to 
support the idea that high density living causes exhaus- 
tion of the adrenal cortex and harm to the neuroendoc- 
rine system. 

5580. Morneau, Danièle & de Grâce, Gaston-René (U. 
Laval, Quebec, Quebec, Canada) [Anxiety of women and 
educational level.] (Fren) Canadian Journal of Behaviour- 
al Science, 1974(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 95-103.— Studied femi- 
nine anxiety in the wives of doctoral candidates at a 
Canadian university during 1971-1972. Group | consist- 
ed of 29 Ss whose educational level was equivalent to 
that of their husbands, while Group 2 consisted of 28 Ss 
whose educational level was inferior to that of their 
husbands. All Ss were working outside the home. 
Anxiety was measured by a French version of the 
Institute for Personality and Ability Testing Anxiety 
Scale Questionnaire. No significant difference was found 
between groups on the Global Anxiety or the Manifest 
Anxiety score, although significantly different results 
appeared on the Latent Anxiety score. The groups also 
differed significantly on the last 2 of the 5 factors 
contributing to anxiety. Results are discussed in relation 
to the literature on this topic.—Eng/ish summary. 

5581. Mowrer, O. Hobart. (U. Illinois) Stress, 
constitution, character and integrity groups. Psychother- 
apy: Theory, Research & Practice, 1973(Fal), Vol. 10(3), 
265-269.—Describes a multi-cause model of personality 
disorders by relating and discussing the concepts of 
stress, constitution, character, and integrity groups. The 
role of constitution, character, and environment 1n 
predisposing a person to react more or less to stress and 
the efficacy of integrity groups in helping people to cope 
with such reactions is detailed. (18 ref) 

5582. Murray, D. J. & Hitchcock, C. H. (Queen's U., 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada) The nature of the memory 
deficit in Korsakoff's psychosis. Canadian Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 27(4), 414-421.—Compared 
the performance of 10 alcoholics with Korsakoff's 
psychosis (mean age, 51.5 yrs) with that of 10 alcoholics 
without Korsakoff's psychosis (mean age, 47.9 yrs) on à 
probe-recognition task. Results are consistent with the 
view that Korsakoff patients have a greater susceptibility 
to proactive inhibition than do non-Korsakoff patients. 
A signal detection analysis of the results suggests that 
this might be reflected in lower initial registration 
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strength for recent items. Ss’ scores on the Wechsler 
Memory Scale also indicate that Korsakoff Ss did most 
poorly on tasks demanding the greatest use of informa- 
tion processing involving long-term memory (eg. 
paired-associate learning). Results are discussed in terms 
of current theories of amnesia. (French summary) 
—Journal abstract. 

5583. Newman, Gustave. (U. Florida, Health Service) 
The use of the Object Sorting Test as a measure of 
cognitive recovery from mental illness. Journal of the 
American College Health Association, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
21(4), 363-365.—Views memory, concept formation, and 
attention as 3 components of cognition that may be 
altered by the effect of unconscious mental processes on 
conscious thought. Qualitative changes in concept 
formation may be evaluated by the Object Sorting Test 
(OST). The administration of this test to 7 male and 3 
female students with a wide variety of complaints and 
common symptoms of an inability to concentrate and 
school failure. All Ss showed manifestations of schi- 
zophrenia. Possible diagnoses were borderline, schizo- 
affective, or pseudoneurotic. 6 were hospitalized. Initial 
complaints seemed to correlate with poor OST perform- 
ance. However, these scores showed gradual improve- 
ment, indicating that schizophrenic thought processes 
are reversible. A new method of scoring the OST is 
described.—R. S. Albin. 

5584. Newmark, Charles S.; Cook, Louise & Greer, 
William. (U. North Carolina, Medical School) Applica- 
tion of the Midi-Mult to psychiatric inpatients. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 29(4), 481-484. 
— Compared the scores of 228 inpatients on the standard 
MMPI and on the Midi-Mult to evaluate the utility of 
the latter in assessing a psychiatric population. While 
high correspondence of group mean data and high 
comparability in identifying valid and invalid profiles 
resulted, analysis of individual profile pairs revealed a 
lack of correspondence with respect to scale high point 
codes and general profile elevations. It is concluded that 
the Midi-mult seems to have limited applicability with 
hospitalized psychiatric patients.—Journal summary. 

5585. Niskanen, P.; Lönnqvist, J. & Achté, K. A. 
Schizophrenia and suicides. Psychiatria Fennica, 1973, 
223-227.—Studied 300 Ist-admission patients suffering 
from schizophrenia or paranoid psychosis who had been 
under psychiatric hospital treatment in 1950, 1960, or 
1965. The follow-up period was from 5 to 15 yrs. 
According to the results, 42% of the Ss had exhibited 
Suicidal behavior; 7 committed suicide during the follow- 
up period. Also studied were the 1,461 suicides commit- 
ted in Helsinki during 1956-1965. 7.9% of these had 
earlier been treated for schizophrenia either in a 
Psychiatric hospital or in a psychiatric out-patient 
department. 5.4% of male and 12.5% of female suicide 
cases had been ill with schizophrenia. (19 ref)—Journal 
Summary. 

_5586. Nolen, Fred & McReynolds, William T. (U. 
Missouri) A characterization and bibliography of experi- 
mental psychopathology research. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1913(Fal), Vol. 3, 118. 

5587. Ono, Ósamu. (Kagawa Training School, Japan) 
[Basic studies in school phobia: |. An investigation in a 
local area (Kagawa Prefecture).] (Japn) Japanese Jour- 
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nal of Child Psychiatry, 1972(Jul), Vol. 13(4), 250-260. 
—Surveyed attendance records of 130,000 schoolchil- 
dren to investigate the incidence and treatment of, and 
teacher's attitude toward, school phobia. 43 elementary 
and 52 middle school children were identified as school 
phobic and an additional 49 cases were doubtful. The 
incidence ratio increased with grade except for the 
highest grade for both schools. The ratio was significant- 
ly less for girls than for boys at the 5th grade and above. 
Teachers considered the major reasons for absence to be 
(a) physical at the elementary level, (b) psychological in 
middle school, and (c) general truance at both levels. 
Teachers visited 70 of the 95 children at home for 
counseling with them and their parents, with little effect. 
Only 20 of 48 who visited a clinic or hospital returned for 
further treatment. A 1-yr follow-up revealed that 47 Ss 
were attending school and 33 had prolonged absences. 
(English summary)—S. Ohwaki. 

5588. Palmer, Albert B. (U. Toledo) A comparison of 
the MMPI and Mini-Mult in a sample of state mental 
hospital patients. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 29(4) 484-485.—Administered the 
standard MMPI and its 7l-item short form, the Mini- 
Mult, to 60 psychiatric inpatients. While the Mini-Mult 
scales intercorrelated significantly with their MMPI 
counterparts, the magnitude of the correlations was low 
considering the fact that the scales contain identically 
worded items. Perhaps of most importance was the 
failure of the Mini-Mult to lead to the same differential 
diagnoses or diagnostic impressions as did the MMPI. 
The data do not support the use of the Mini-Mult with a 
psychiatric population. It is considered, however, that 
since the Ss appeared to be unable to respond consistent- 
ly to the same items, results may reflect an unreliability 
of the population rather than of the instrument.—Journal 
summary. 

5589. Parker, James H. (State U. New York, 
Cortland) Urbanization on mental illness: Two views: |. 
The urbanization-mental illness hypothesis: A critique. 
Journal of Human Relations, 1972, Vol. 20(1—2), 190-195. 
—A review of US census data and of the literature 
indicates that incidence of mental illness has not 
necessarily risen in the past 20 yrs and that there are 
good explanations for its increasing prevalence. Evidence 
is cited that urbanization and increased mental illness 
(psychosis) do not necessarily go together. Si 

5590. Payk, Theo R. (Ù. Bonn, Nerve Clinic, W. 
Germany) [Miming and physiognomy in psychopatholo- 
&y-] (Germ) Psychiatria Clinica, 1973, Vol. 6(5), 271-287. 
— Discusses the kinds of sign language and nonverbal 
expressions used by patients with psychiatric illnesses. 
The study of miming and physiognomy (i.e., expression) 
is considered to be a reliable tool in psychodiagnosis. 
The temporary and permanent changes of the face are 
viewed as reflections of various psychic states and traits, 

rovided there is no evidence of organic symptomatolo- 
By. (85 ref)—English abstract. Me. 

5591. Percell, Lawrence P. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Tucson, Ariz.) The correlations among assertive- 
ness and some cognitive and affective variables. 
Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & Behavioral 
Sciences, 1973(Aug), Vol. 15(3), 25-26.—Hypothesized 
that there would be a significant positive correlation 
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between measures of assertiveness and self-acceptance 
and a significant negative correlation between measures 
of assertiveness and anxiety. Both hypotheses were 
supported in a study with 100 psychiatric patients. 

§592. Pishkin, Vladimir. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Oklahoma City, Okla.) Muscle tension in infor- 
mation processing of chronic schizophrenics. Newsletter 
for Research in Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 15(3), 26-27. 

5593. Quenard, O. (Neurological Hosp., Lab. of 
Medical Psychology, Lyon, France) [Opthalmology and 
medical psychology.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1973, 
Vol. 5(2), 431-440.—After recalling the symbolic connec- 
tions between the eye and the sacred through various 
cultures and the importance of the visual function in 
psychic development, problems raised by psychogenic 
visual troubles and psychosomatic eyesight diseases are 
discussed. Some psychological reactions of patients with 
eyesight troubles are analyzed. The role of medical 
psychology in attempting to bring closer the visible and 
the invisible is discussed. (English summary) (19 ref) 
—English summary. 

5594. Reynolds, David K. & Farberow, Norman L. 
(Veterans Administration Central Research Unit, Los 
Angeles, Calif.) Experiential research: An inside per- 
spective on suicide and social systems. Life-Threatening 
Behavior, 1973(Win), Vol. 3(4), 261-269.—Reports a 
research project on the inner experience of suicidal 
depression and its relationship to the social milieu. 
Adopting a suicidal identity, a clinical anthropologist 
lived in a psychiatric hospital. He then lived, along with 
a clinical psychologist, in several posthospital care 
facilities for periods from 2 wks to 1 mo in each setting. 
Evidence indicates the researchers were able to establish 
identities closely resembling those of genuinely suicidal 
persons. Excerpts from their experiential accounts are 
presented, along with their observations of the social 
Settings in which they lived. Additional data from 
hospital records and posttreatment meetings with staff 
members and fellow patients supplemented the observa- 
tions. Data are presented on social situational variables 
that support and/or undermine feelings of self-worth, the 
Social presentation of a suicidal self, and introspective 
accounts of suicidal “world views” and styles of thinking. 
Suggestions are made for suicide prevention in institu- 
tional settings on the basis of life-supporting relation- 
ships and appropriately designed social-structural fea- 
tures.—Journal abstract. 

5595. Ritter, David R. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Concurrence of psychiatric diagnosis and psychological 
diagnosis based on the MMPI. Journal of Personality 
Assessment, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 52-54—Examined the 
concurrence of psychiatric and MMPI-based diagnoses 
for 24 16-51 yr old male and 54 14-59 yr old female 
consecutively admitted psychiatric patients. Results 
suggest diagnostic concurrence for only 21 Ss, with the 
majority of the agreements in the differentiation of 
psychoneurosis from psychosis. Patient sex and age did 
not appear to be factors in either form of diagnosis. 
—Journal abstract. 

5596. Rollins, Nancy; Lord, Joseph P.; Walsh, Ethel & 
Weil, Geraldine R. (Children's Hosp. Medical Center, 
Boston, Mass) Some roles children play in their 
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families: Scapegoat, baby, pet, and peacemaker. Jour- 
nal of the American Academy of Child Psychiatry, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 12(3), 511-530.—Reports on the fixed 
ratio played by the child patient within his family. Role 
is defined as an interpersonal concept, a confluence of 
apperceptions of key members of a family toward a 
designated member. Specific roles examined include 
those of scapegoat, baby, pet, and peacemaker. Ss 
included a 9/-yr-old male who threatened to kill himself 
and who was placed into the scapegoat role by his 
family. The family regarded him as destructive, disobe- 
dient, messy, and greedy for attention. Other Ss were a 9- 
yr-old male who was the family baby, a teen-aged female 
who was her family's pet, and an 11-yr-old male who 
played the role of peacemaker in a fighting family. It is 
concluded that the developmental tasks of childhood, 
libidinal positions, and defense are intrapsychic con- 
cepts.—C. Kokkinis. 

5597. Royer, Fred L. & Janowitch, Lawrence. (Veter- 
ans Administration Hosp., Brecksville, O.) Speeded 
classification of multivariate stimuli by process and 
reactive schizophrenics. Newsletter for Research in 
Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
15(3), 30-32.—Studied the performance of 24 process 
and 24 reactive schizophrenics in a card sorting task that 
varied redundancy and stimulus attributes. The speed of 
the sorting was considered a reflection of the efficiency 
of the process of encoding multiple dimensions of stimuli 
and gating out those that were irrelevant to the sort. 
Results show no significant differences in errors, but 
significant differences in reaction time. While the latter 
finding is consistent with other work, the former is not. 
—R. S. Albin. 

5598. Royer, Fred L. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Brecksville, O.) Reaction time of process and reactive 
schizophrenics to multidimensional visual stimuli. 
Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & Behavioral 
Sciences, 1973(Aug), Vol. 15(3), 27-29.—Examined 
differences in reaction time performance in reactive and 
process schizophrenics. Task variables were stimulus 
redundancy and information processing model. 2 rele- 
vant models were used: information transmission and 
stimulus equivocation. In order to evaluate the possible 
effects of differences in arousal levels of the 2 groups on 
performance, skin resistance, and heart rate were 
monitored. 24 process and 24 reactive schizophrenics 
were assigned to 1 of 4 groups representing the 4 task 
conditions given by 2 stimulus sets and 2 information 
processing models. Results indicate no significant differ- 
ences in error rates. However, the reaction times did 
differ significantly. Hypotheses about schizophrenia and 
about information processing are discussed.—R. S. 
Albin. 

5599. Ruzicka, William J. The nightmare of success: 
The fallacy of the super-success dream. Los Altos, 
Calif.: Peninsula, 1973. 155 p. $6.95.— Discusses various 
psychological problems caused by the pressure to be 
successful and how they are perpetuated once success 1 
finally achieved. 4 case studies of men who were 
financial, professional, sexual, or social successes are 
presented, and the use of "serendipity psychology to 
achieve mutual disintegrations of fictions about our- 
selves and significant others is described. 
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5600. Schneider, Daniel E. (Foundation for Percep- 
tion & Talent, New York, N.Y.) Conversion of massive 
anxiety into heart attack: The paraconscious and 
Freud's cardiac crisis. American Journal of Psychothera- 
D^ 1973(Jul), Vol. 27(3), 360-378.— Discusses the para- 
conscious—defined as the nearly but not quite conscious 
mental structure which has creative and life-protective 
functions—and other elements in the human mental 
apparatus which are held to play a role in the conversion 
of massive anxiety into heart attack. The paraconscious 
is described as a 4th system of consciousness which 
serves as a reality selector screen by day and a dream 
screen by night. It is suggested that the prefrontal lobes 
serve as the major arbiter of the paraconscious. Case 
histories are presented to illustrate the view that heart 
attacks may stem from the cumulative shock effect of 
massive anxiety leading to paraconscious crisis. In this 
crisis, the paraconscious is unable to monitor the sonic 
imagery of the heart as part of its life protective function. 
(15 ref)— Journal summary. 

5601. Seabra-Dinis, Dr. [Current state of the concept 
of schizophrenia in the U.S.S.R.] (Fren) Annales Médico- 
Psychologiques, 1973(Nov), Vol. 2(4), 527-533.—De- 
scribes the contemporary concept of schizophrenia in the 
Soviet Union. The classical forms delineated by E. 
Kraepelin are no longer held to have a practical value as 
they are based largely on presumed etiology and give 
insufficient attention to biological factors. Even a disease 
of known origin (e.g., syphilis) will take quite different 
forms in different patients (e.g., endoarthritis of the 
cerebral vessels in one, meningo-encephalitis in another). 
The syndrome of schizophrenia can likewise take a quite 
different form in different individuals. 3 principal types 
are distinguished according to their development: (a) the 
continuously evolving, (b) those evolving in bursts or 
thrusts (the largest category), and (c) the periodically 
evolving and schizoaffective. The Soviet system of 
universal medical care given by the intermediary of 
family doctor has permitted research psychiatrists to 
gain a complete view of the development of the 
condition in an individual. These observations often 
antedate any hospitalization and usually extend to a 
complete knowledge about the parents and other family 
of the person affected.—H. E. King. 

5602. Shader, Richard L; Harmatz, Jerold S. & 
Salzman, Carl. (Massachusetts Mental Health Center, 
Boston) A new scale for clinical assessment in geriatric 
Populations: Sandoz Clinical Assessment-Geriatric 
(SCAG). Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 22(3), 107-113.—The importance of 
diagnostic differentiation between early senile deteriora- 
lion and depressive disorders in the aged led to the 
development of the Sandoz Clinical Assessment-Geria- 
tric (SCAG) scale, a rating instrument especially applica- 
ble to the elderly. It is composed of 18 symptom areas 
tated on a 7-point format. 2 studies were conducted to 
determine the validity and reliability of the scale. In 
Study 1, 51 geriatric Ss (25 volunteers and 26 hospital 
inpatients at a health center) were given SCAG and also 
the widely used Mental Status Examination Record. In 
Study 2, data were obtained on 8 Ss tested by 4 
Psychiatrists, to determine interrater reliability. Findings 
Indicate that SCAG is a valid and reliable instrument for 
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assessing psychopathology in the elderly.—Journal 
abstract. 

5603. Shainberg, David. The dilemma and the 
challenge of being schizophrenic. Journal of the 
American Academy of Psychoanalysis, 1973, Vol. 1(3), 
271-287.—Considers the phenomenon called “disease 
process” to be a function of the arousal and organization 
of the human system. When there is change, the system 
will move into typical patterns of response (e.g., neurotic, 
obsessive, schizoid, depressive, or schizophrenic forms). 
A model of the affective schizophrenic situation based 
on a conception of the disease process as a possibility for 
self-realization is presented. (36 ref) 

5604. Shapiro, Arthur K.; Mike, Valerie; Barten, 
Harvey & Shapiro, Elaine. (New York Hosp.-Cornell U. 
Medical Coll, Payne Whitney Clinic) Study of the 
placebo effect with a self-administered placebo test. 
Comprehensive ` Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol  14(6), 
535-548.—Reports on an attempt to develop a self- 
administered test of placebo reactivity combining the 
reliability of a test of suggestibility with the clinical 
validity of reaction to the placebo effect. 71 patients were 
used in the analysis. Response to the test was determined 
by a patient's response to a placebo tablet, taken at home 
for the ostensible purpose of determining the usefulness 
of certain medication. Various data were collected and 
evaluated, with an attempt made to predict the clinical 
course for patients in psychiatric treatment. Results 
appear subject to several interpretations, among them: 
(a) placebo reaction is inconsistent and subject to 
unmeasurable variation; (b) measurement of placebo 
response is more complicated than heretofore suspected; 
and (c) the placebo test is an invalid measure of the 
placebo effect. (18 ref)—Journal summary. 

5605. Silbergeld, Sam & Noble, Ernest P. (Stanford 
U., Medical School) Corticosteroids in psychiatric 
patients: Subacute and diurnal effects on free fatty acid 
and catecholamine metabolism. Journal of Psychiatric 
Research, 1973(Jun), Vol. 10(1), 59-71.—Studied the 
effects of dexamethasone administration on plasma 
levels of cortisol, corticosterone, and free fatty acids in 
16 psychiatric inpatients. Ss’ diagnoses included depres- 
sion, schizophrenia, and anxiety-type reactions. Ss were 
divided into 2 groups, one receiving on a daily basis 
corticosteroid treatment and the other a placebo, double- 
blind, for 29 days. Results indicate that dexamethasone 
significantly lowered corticosterone level, lowered free 
fatty acid level, raised norepinephrine-epinephrine lev- 
els, and caused diurnal effects in treated Ss. The 
relationship between the adrenocortical suppression 
resulting from dexamethasone treatment and the hospital 
discharge status of the Ss is discussed. Since varieties of 
emotional stress have been associated with an increase n 
corticosteroid levels in animals and in man, it is 
concluded that longitudinal data on plasma levels and 
fatty acid levels of this substance, together with measures 
of urinary excretion of catecholamines, may produce 
additional information on its interaction with environ- 
mental and interpersonal factors in stress. (45 ref)—R. S. 

bin. 

* 5606. Smith, Gudmund J.; Sjoholm, Lena & Nielzen, 
Soren. (Lund U., Sweden) Sensitive reactions and 
afterimage variegation. Journal of Personality Assess- 
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ment, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 41-47—38 servere anxiety 
patients and 36 acute schizophrenic patients (age 
range — 16-35 yrs) produced series of afterimages (AIs) 
of a simple, red stimulus. It was predicted that Ss' 
projective tendencies would be revealed by lack of stable 
congruence between AI color and stimulus. Symptoms of 
sensitivity together with results from the Meta-Contrast 
Technique served as criteria in the anxiety group, and 
symptoms of paranoia were criteria in the schizophrenic 
group. Despite the unicolored stimulation, sensitive and 
paranoid Ss tended to report variegated Als or Als 
shifting from 1 color to another. It is concluded that, 
should this plastic type of perception remain more or less 
permanent, it would serve as a fruitful breeding ground 
for projective defenses. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5607. Sogame, Shiro & Okunomiya, Yusei. (Mie 
Prefectural Takachaya Hosp., Japan) [Social and educa- 
tional problems during development of autistic child- 
ren: LA case report on an autistic child observed for 
nine years in residential setting.] (Japn) Japanese 
Journal of Child Psychiatry, 1972(Jul), Vol. 13(4), 
213-221.— The case record of a boy observed between 
the ages of 10 and 18 yrs reveals the following possible 
basic traits of the autistic syndrome: difficulties in 
understanding perceived content as a meaningful whole 
and in relation to himself; deficit of reading comprehen- 
Sion of words and sentences; response delay; fluctuation 
of levels of functioning; and changes in stimulus 
threshold.— English summary. 

5608. Stein, Larry. (Wyeth Lab., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Neurochemistry of reward and punishment: Some 
implications for the etiology of schizophrenia. Journal of 
Psychiatric Research, 197\(Aug), Vol. 8(3-4), 345-361. 
— suggests that, in the psychotic, a pathological gene 
leads to a marked reduction in the activity of dopamine- 
B-hydroxylase, or in the capacity to induce the enzyme 
under stress. Therefore, a mixture of dopamine and 
norepinephrine is stored in noradrenergic terminals of 
the reward system. Release of dopamine into the 
synaptic cleft permits the formation of toxic quantities of 
6-hydroxydopamine. Continuous or episodic uptake of 
6-hydroxydopamine over long periods damages the 
binding capacity and, eventually, the structural integrity 
of the noradrenergic terminal. The resulting progressive 
damage to the noradrenergic reward mechanism is 
responsible for the fundamental symptoms and long- 
term. downhill course of schizophrenia and manic-de- 
pressive psychosis. Phenothiazines and tricyclic antide- 
pressants exert their therapeutic action by blocking the 
entry of 6-hydroxydopamine into the noradrenergic 
terminal. A similar destructive process involving 6- 
hydroxydopamine may be operative in senile psychosis 
and Parkinson's disease. (56 ref)—Journal summary. 

5609. Stóffelmayr, Bertram E. (U. Aberdeen, Scot- 
land) The validity of the Psychotic Reaction Profile. 

Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 29(4), 
487-489.—Correlated Psychotic Reaction Profile (PRP) 
scores with measures of patient behavior obtained from 
86 chronic psychotic inpatients through independent 
observations. Significant correlations were found be- 
tween PRP social withdrawal score and S-initiated social 
interaction, change of behavior, nonpurposeful behavior 
activity, employment, socialization, and privileges. Re- 
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sults lend further support to the validity of the PRP as an 
instrument for the assessment of hospitalized psychotic 
patients.—Journal summary. 

5610. Taylor, Ray W. Depression and recovery at 9 
weeks of age. Journal of the American Academy of Child 
Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 12(3), 506-510.—Reports on 
the suffering of an infant who experienced disruption of 
the infant-mother bond before 12 wks of age. S was a 9- 
wk-old male whose mother weaned him from breast- 
feeding, and left him primarily in the care of others for a 
I-wk period after having established a close mother-in- 
fant relationship. The child gained little weight and 
became listless. Treatment included feeding him in a 
warm room and devoting a great deal of time and 
attention to him. The child soon returned to normal.—C. 
Kokkinis. 

5611. Thompson, John R.; Bentz, Willard K. & 
Liptzin, Myron B. (Oberlin Coll.) The prevalence of 
psychiatric disorder in an undergraduate population. 
Journal of the American College Health Association, 
1973(Jun) Vol. 21(5) 415-422.—Reviews the most 
common methodologies in use to obtain epidemiological 
data concerning psychiatric problems among the student 
bodies of college campuses. The 3 basic approaches are 
(a) prevalence studies, (b) user rates, and (c) reaction of 
students to their mental health experience as assessed by 
some type of questionnaire. Prevalence studies summa- 
rized yield a range of proportion disturbed of 6-16.4% at 
5 universities between 1920 and 1967. User rates are 
influenced by the readiness of students to seek help from 
mental health facilities, the availability of such services, 
and the extent of nonpsychiatric counseling available. 
User rates in studies between 1930 and 1966 at 19 
different colleges ranged from 1.6-21%. Student reaction 
studies were rare and when done produced only crude, 
tentative estimates of the extent of emotional disturb- 
ance. An alternative to these 3 approaches is suggested 
and research is reported that utilized the Health Opinion 
Survey to assess the rate of psychiatric disorder among 
2,121 incoming freshman students. (34 ref) —R. S. Albin. 

5612. Tuason, V. B. & Spalt, L. H. (St. Paul-Ramsey 
Hosp., Medical School, Minn.) Psychiatric disorders in 
a community mental health center: |. Demography and 
diagnoses. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
14(5), 457-463.— Used systematic clinical studies based 
on reliable diagnostic methods to evaluate 1,086 patients 
served in the Malcolm Bliss Mental Health Center, a 
comprehensive community health facility in the St. 
Louis, Missouri, area. Of those studied, 74.7% received 
only 1 psychiatric diagnosis, 18.7% received 2, and only 
11 patients received more than 3. Computer analysis of 
the data shows that those receiving a single psychiatric 
diagnosis presented the following patterns: alcoholic, 
22.6%; primary affective disorder, 17.0%; undiagnosed, 
13.4%; organic brain syndromes, 10.9%; and schizo- 
phrenic, 10.9%. It is suggested that the demographic and 
clinical data collected will help provide an information 
system for future descriptions on epidemiology, natural 
history, and program evaluation.—Journal summary. 

5613. Väisänen, Erkki; Lehtinen, Ville & Rantanen, 
Raija. The “ruska” reaction: The effect of the seasonal 
alternation on the Lappish person. Psychiatria Fennica, 
1973, 67-69.—Examined 26 men over 50, living in 4 
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country town and rural area just above the Arctic Circle 
in Finland, using psychiatric interviews and psychologi- 
cal tests. During the “ruska,” a period of exceptionally 
bright outdoor color, the incidence of depression and 
neurotic disorders was much above normal. As the dark 
season approached this “ruska reaction” diminished, and 
was not found when the same Ss were re-examined 8 mo 
later.—Journal summary. 

5614. Vesprani George J. & Seeman, William. (U. 
Cincinnati) MMPI X and Zero items in a psychiatric 
outpatient group. Journal of Personality Assessment, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 61-64.—Tested the hypothesis 
that Zero (subtle) and X (obvious) items on the MMPI 
are influenced in opposite directions under certain 
instructional sets. 28 outpatients took the MMPI under 
standard instruction and “‘ideal-self” instructions. The 2 
instructional sets yielded significantly altered scores on 
all but 2 of the clinical scales (L and K). When X and 
Zero items were compared, the prediction that X-item 
scores would decrease under the "ideal-self" set and 
Zero-item scores would increase was substantiated. The 
consistency of the phenomenon of X- and Zero-item 
behavior under different response sets was thus demon- 
strated. Some tentative inferences regarding the signifi- 
cance and usefulness of this behavior are offered. 
—Journal abstract. 

5615. Warheit, George J.; Holzer, Charles E. & 
Schwab, John J. (U. Florida) An analysis of social class 
and racial differences in depressive symptomatology: A 
community study. Journal of Health & Social Behavior, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 14(4), 291299.—Administered a 317- 
item interview to assess the relation between depressive 
symptomatology and major social and medical variables 
(eg. race, sex, age, education, and socioeconomic 
Status—SES) in 1,645 residents of 1 county in Florida. 
Results of multiple regression analysis indicate that 
blacks, females, the aged, the poor, and those with the 
least amount of formal education had the highest rates of 
depressive symptomatology; however, when race, sex, 
age, and SES were simultaneously analyzed, only sex and 
SES were significant (p < .001). Since the sociodemo- 
Braphic variables accounted for only 12.6076 of the total 
Variance, it is suggested that other types of psychopathol- 
gy and their interaction with social and physiologic 
factors be considered before reaching any conclusions 
about correlates of depressive symptomatology. (45 ref) 
=L. Gorsey, 

5616. Watts, Fraser N. (Inst. of Psychiatry, U. 
London, England) Desensitization as an habituation 
Phenomenon: |l. Studies of interstimulus interval 
length. Psychological Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 
715-718.—Conducted 2 experiments on the effects of 
interstimulus interval (ISI) length on (a) the speed at 
Which items desensitize, (b) the amount of long-term 
decrement, and (c) the effect of extending the length of 
the Stimulus and shortening the ISI on anxiety recovery 
times. In Exp I, 3 agoraphobics and 4 simple phobics 
Were Ss. ISI length was 15 or 40 sec and the intensity of 
stimulus items was varied. In Exp II, 3 agoraphobics 
Served as their own controls. A 5-sec stimulus and a 55- 
ZC ISI or a 30-sec stimulus and a 30-sec ISI were used. 
trong items desensitized faster with long ISIs, although 
Weak items were not affected. No effects on long-term 
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response decrements were found. Results fail to support 
the hypothesis that longer stimuli only speed up the 
desensitization of strong items where the combined 
duration of stimulus and ISI is extended as a result. 
—Journal abstract, 

5617. Weiner, Herbert. (Montefiore Hosp. & Medical 
Center, Bronx, N.Y.) Current status and future prospec- 
ts for research in psychosomatic medicine. Journal of 
Psychiatric Research, 1971(Aug), Vol. 8(3-4), 479-498, 
—Psychosomatic research is concerned with the relative 
contributions of heredity and environment to the 
etiology and pathogenesis of physiological disorders and 
the development of new models of the pathogenesis of 
disease. It attempts to explain how nonmaterial events 
(e.g. behavioral or psychological responses to psychoso- 
cial stimuli) are translated into material, (i.e, anatomical, 
enzymatic, autonomic, or endocrine) events. Concomi- 
tantly, it seeks to elucidate the role of the CNS in the. 
control and regulation of humoral, neural, and enzymat- 
ic processes. Research relevant to a resolution of these 
issues and to the methodological weaknesses which have. 
impeded such study is presented as they apply to 3 
representative psychosomatic disorders: peptic ulcer, 
essential hypertension, and Graves disease. It is only in 
the area of animal research that substantial progress has 
been made. This work permits the tentative conclusion 
that these diseases probably are neither caused nor 
sustained by any single pathogenetic factor. It is 
concluded that because of the presence of multiple 
factors and changes and their interrelationships, it is 
likely that psychosomatic diseases are primarily diseases 
of physiological regulation. (107 ref) —R. S. Albin. 

5618. Welner, Amos; Liss, Jay L. & Robbins, Eli. 
(Washington U., Medical School) Psychiatric symptoms 
in white and black inpatients: II. Follow-up study. 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol 14(6), 
483-488.— Reports on a follow-up study of 37 black and 
72 white initially undiagnosed psychiatric inpatients. The 
mean follow-up period was 39 mo. Findings confirm a 
previous chart review study that black patients have a 
significantly higher rate of delusions and hallucinations 
than whites and that this difference cannot be accounted 
for by a difference in diagnosis. Results further support 
the suggestion that the difference in symptomatology is 
characteristic more of the group than the psychiatric 
disorder. It is believed that a structured interview is of 
particular importance as a diagnostic tool for black 
patients.—Journal summary. i 

5619. Wilkinson, Gregg S. (Duke U., Medical Center) 
Psychiatric disorder dramaturgically considered. Socio- 
logical Quarterly, 1974(Win), Vol. 15(1), 143-158.—Re- 

rts the results of an investigation into the empirical 
applicability of conceptualizing mental illness as drama- 
turgic incompetence and a corresponding attempt to 
operationalize dramaturgical thought. Dramaturgie in- 
competence and subsidiary components in 87 patients 
were strongly associated with degree of psychiatric 
disturbance and general diagnosis as determined by 
psychiatric staff. Attainment of psychiatric eee 
proceeded through a series of stages consisting o 
performative incompetence, empathic incompetence, 
motive incompetence, meaning loss, and identity loss. 
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This sequence was particularly evident in cases of 
psychosis. (46 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5620. Wolitzky, David L. (New York U., Research 
Center for Mental Health) Insane versus feigned insane: 
A reply to Dr. D. L. Rosenhan. Journal of Psychiatry & 
Law, 1973(Win), Vol. 1(4), 463-473.—Presents a reply to 
the conclusions and implications drawn by D. L. 
Rosenhan (see PA, Vol 50:1600) from his study in which 
normal persons were able to simulate mental illness and 
be admitted to psychiatric hospitals. The conclusion that 
psychiatric diagnosis is the result of variable criteria and 
external pressure is refuted, and it is emphasized that 
possible diagnostic “errors” depend on a multiplicity of 
factors, not merely the result of incompetent judgments 
or the invalidity of psychological categorizations of 

mental illness. The misleading and potentially harmful 
effects of Rosenhan's arguments are pointed out and 
methodological issues are examined.—L. Gorsey. 

5621. Young, Barry G. (U. London, Inst. of Psychia- 
try, England) A phenomenological comparison of LSD 
and schizophrenic states. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 124, 64-74.—Questionnaire data from 
volunteer high school and university students, young 
schizophrenics, and student controls denying drug usage 
indicated that LSD and schizophrenic experiences are 
similar in more ways than they are different. The 
affective nature of the experiences and the presence of 
delusions in some schizophrenic states constituted 
significant differences. 

5622. Young, I. Louis & Cormack, Peter H. (Convales- 
cent Hosp. for Children, Rochester, N.Y.) The relation- 
ship of the WISC to the revised ITPA in emotionally 
disturbed children. Psychology in the Schools, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 11(1), 47-51.—Reports on the interrelationship 
between the WISC and the revised edition of the Illinois 
Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities. 78 severely emotional- 
ly disturbed 6-11 yr old children were administered the 2 
tests. Factor analysis of the data indicates significant 
overlap between the measures. Correlations among the 
subtests were lower than those reported for normal and 
perceptually handicapped children.—H. Kaczkowski. 
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5623. Angrist, Burton M.; Wilk, Sherwin & Gershon, 
Samuel. (New York U., Medical Center, Neuropsycho- 
pharmacology Research Unit) The effect of probenecid 
and large dose amphetamine administration on cere- 
brospinal fluid homovanillic acid. Biological Psychiatry, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 113-114.—Performed 3 lumbar 
punctures on a 36-yr-old amphetamine abuser (a) in a 
drug-free state, (b) after the administration of 100 mg/kg 
probenecid in divided doses over 18 hrs, and (c) after a 7- 
day drug-free period at which time 250 mg of dex- 
troamphetamine and 100 mg/kg probenecid were admin- 
istered over 21- and 18-hr periods, respectively. Cere- 
brospinal fluid (CSF) was analyzed for 3-methoxy-4- 
hydroxy-phenyl glycol (MHPG) and homovanillic acid 
(HVA) levels. Probenecid increased HVA levels in the 
CSF but did not affect MHPG levels. A further increase 
in HVA after the joint administration of probenecid and 
amphetamine indicates increased dopamine turnover 
after amphetamine administration. MHPG was not 
affected by the 2 drugs. Results suggest that the 
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increased dopamine turnover is consistent with a 
previously hypothesized relationship between ampheta- 
mine psychosis and central dopaminergic hyperactivity, 
—L. Gorsey. 

5624. Axberger, Gunnar. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) 
Arson and fiction: A cross-disciplinary study. Psychiatry, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 36(3), 244-265.— Presents a review. of 
psychological, psychiatric, and creative literature in an 
attempt to illuminate the psychological mechanisms 
underlying arson. The works of Robinson Jeffers as well 
as writers from other cultures are used to clarify this 
fascination with fire. The analysis is further broadened 
to encompass the meaning of fire to those involved in 
warfare. Fascination with fire is seen as a discharge 
reaction, a safety valve for fantasies and repressions, 
especially those of a repressed sexual nature. (45 ref)—E. 
M. Uprichard. 

5625. Beck, Aaron T.; Lester, David & Kovacs, Maria. 
(Philadelphia General Hosp., Pa.) Attempted suicide by 
males and females. Psychological Reports, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 33(3), 965-966.—Compared 109 male and 131 
female suicide attempters on 58 variables and adminis- 
tered the Beck Depression Inventory and a measure of 
optimism-pessimism. Attempts by females seemed more 
motivated by severe interpersonal stress whereas at- 
tempts by males tended to be preceded more by job loss, 
difficulties with the law, and alcoholism. Females were 
more depressed than males, but males were more likely 
to be loners.—Journal abstract. 

5626. Blaker, Karen P. (American Assn. of Suicidolo- 
gy, New York, N.Y.) Systems theory and self-destruc- 
tive behavior: A new theoretical base. Perspectives in 
Psychiatric Care, 1972, Vol. 10(4), 168-172.— Questions 
the use of the medical model in dealing with suicide. 
Systems theory is described and proposed as an 
alternative to the medical approach. From this, a model 
relevant to the assessment-intervention approach with 
self-destructive behavior is developed. N 

5627. Blau, Theodore H. The MMPI and the alcoholic 
personality: Delineation of a unique symptom 
configuration. Catalog of Selected Documents 1n 
Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 128-129. 

5628. Chafetz, Morris E. (U.S. Dept. of Health, 
Education, & Welfare, National Inst. on Alcohol Abuse 
& Alcoholism, Washington, D.C.) Alcoholism: Drug 
dependency problem number one. Journal of Drug 
Issues, 1974(Win), Vol. 4(1), 64-68.— Describes the direct 
and coordinating efforts of the National Institute on 
Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism to prevent, study, and 
treat alcoholism. Among the many associated problems 
and disturbing trends, the most serious is the rising tide 
of alcoholism among youth. Since taking alcohol is 
basically an adult behavior, the real need is to educate 
the adult population to the dangers of alcohol abuse. 

5629. Cochrane, Raymond. (U. Birmingham, England) 


Crime and personality: Theory and evidence. Bulletin of 


the British Psychological Society, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2194), 
19-22.—Reviews H. J. Eysenck's theory of criminality 
(1970), and cites the evidence available to support it. 
According to this theory, criminality is linked to 
extraversion and less clearly to neuroticism. In addition, 
psychoticism—a combination of the traits solitary, cruel, 
inhumane, insensitive, sensation-seeking, aggressive, 
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liking for the odd, foolhardy, and making fools of 
others—is related to criminality. A link is drawn between 
psychoticism, schizophrenia, and criminality. However, 
empirical evidence fails to demonstrate a relationship 
between criminality and extraversion. This may be due 
to the fact that extraversion is not a unitary factor, that 
extraversion measures are not valid, that prisoners are 
not representative of criminals, and that most criminals 
are not psychopaths. It is concluded that Eysenck’s 
original theory has been discredited. (21 ref)—R. S. 
Albin. 

5630. Frankel, Alan; Murphy, John; Woody, Mary M. 
& Semenkovich, Alexander. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp, Salem, Va.) An empirical determination of 
weights for an index of physical fitness. Newsletter for 
Research in Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 15(3), 51-53.—Presents a method of 
assessing the physical fitness of alcoholics. 255 inpatients 
were studied. The use of the data reduction method, 
stepwise multiple regression, demonstrated considerable 
redundancy in the assessment of physical fitness parame- 
ters for Ss in an alcoholic rehabilitation program. 
Alternative suggestions are given. 

5631. Freund, Kurt, et al. (Clark Inst. of Psychiatry, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Parent-child relations in 
transsexual and non-transsexual homosexual males. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 124, 22-23. 
—Administered the Sexual Deviation Questionnaire to 
52 applicants for sex change surgery, 206 other homosex- 
uals, and a control group. The homosexual groups did 
not differ between themselves in frequency of unreplaced 
loss of father or in other father-son relationships, 
thereby contradicting the assumption that transsexual- 
ism is due to unavailability of a father figure. Significant- 
ly more homosexuals than controls showed loss of father 
and/or mother, and more reported being raised by foster 
parents who provided father figures. A possible factor is 
the increased age of parents at the birth of homosexual 
sons. The homosexuals reported poorer father-son 
relationships and more closeness with the mother than 
did heterosexual controls. This finding does not indicate 
causation by behavior of the father, the son, or both.—R. 
L. Sulzer. 

5632. Glen, Alida; Royer, Fred L. & Custer, Robert. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Brecksville, O.) A study 
of MMPI-profile types of hospitalized alcoholic veter- 
ans. Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & Behavior- 
al Sciences, 1973(Aug), Vol. 15(3), 53-56.—As a result of 
Observations on alcoholics admitted to a Veterans 
Administration hospital, it was concluded that the 
population is not homogeneous. As a Ist step in defining 
this population, an attempt was made to examine 
behavior on a variety of psychological tests. 2 groups of 
inpatients (n = 78 and 67) were studied. Cluster 
analysis of scores on the MMPI revealed 2 possible 
Profiles. These are discussed in terms of previous 
Tesearch on alcoholism.—R. S. Albin. 

5633. Hamlin, Roy M. & Haskin, Paul R. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Danville, Ill.) IMPS syndromes 
and treatment for alcoholism. Newsletter for Research in 
Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
15(3), 56-60.—Administered the Inpatient Multidimen- 
Sional Psychiatric Scale (IMPS) to 66 consecutive male 
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participants in an alcoholic treatment program in order 
to establish several subtypes of alcoholics that will 
respond differentially to certain modes of treatment. 4 
subtypes were observed: few symptoms, borderline, 
intropunitive, and extrapunitive. The subtypes showed a 
highly significant difference in response to treatment 
during the ensuing 8-wk program. Possible explanations 
and prognoses are given.—R. S. Albin. 

5634. Hämäläinen, Kauko. Automobile accidents as 
self-destructive behavior: A study of the accidents of 
drinking-drivers. Psychiatria Fennica, 1973, 147-151. 
—Attempted to determine whether the impulse toward 
self-destruction, conscious or unconscious, is associated 
with auto accidents. Ss were 60 males convicted of 
drunken driving. 20 had been involved in serious 
accidents, 20 had had less serious accidents, and 20 were 
controls who had not had an accident for 5 yrs. 
Psychological tests and an interview were employed to 
discover life stresses and personality traits that might 
increase a tendency to self-destruction. Results confirm 
the adaptational and psychodynamic theories. Serious 
accident victims had experienced stress at home and 
tended to react to confusing life situations defensively, 
especially by utilizing regression and denial. Regressive 
behavior leads to rash and impulsive action and obscures 
the perception of reality; thus the individual may expose 
himself to traffic situations beyond his control. The 
frequency of suicide attempts or plans was significantly 
higher in the accident groups than among the no- 
accident Ss.—Journal summary. 

5635. Hoffman, Helmut & Jackson, Douglas N. 
(Willmar State Hosp., Minn.) Comparison of measured 
psychopathology in Indian and non-Indian alcoholics. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 793-194. 
“Administered D. N. Jackson's Differential Personality 
Inventory to 25 male North American Indians (median 
age 42 yrs) hospitalized for the treatment of alcoholism. 
Indians scored significantly higher than a comparison 
group of 75 non-Indian coholics on 7 of 27 clinical 
scales, reflecting Cynicism, Disorganization of Thinking, 
Hypochondriasis, Ideas of Persecution, Repression, Self- 
Depreciation and Somatic Complaints. There were no 
significant differences on scales reflecting character 
disorder. It is recommended that separate forms be 
developed on standardized measures of psychopathology 
for specific ethnic groups.—Journal abstract. d 

5636. Hoffmann, Helmut & Jansen, David G. (Will- 
mar State Hosp., Minn.) Relationships among discharge 
variables ai MMPI scale scores of hospitalized 
alcoholics. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
29(4), 475-477.—Divided a sample of 251 male alcohol- 
ics into subcategories on the basis of 5 discharge 
variables. The mean MMPI scale scores of the subcate- 
gories were compared. Attitudes toward discharge and 
type of discharge were associated most clearly with 
differential MMPI responses in the alcoholic population. 
Overall, the discharge variables were associated with 
fewer differences on the MMPI scales than admission 
demographic variables used in an earlier study —Journal 


mmary. ? 
ks 5637. Hoffmann, Helmut & Miner, Bonita B. (Willmar 
State Hosp, Minn.) Personality of alcoholics who 
became counselors. Psychological Reports, 1973(Dec), 
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Vol. 33(3), 878.—Administered the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule to 13 counselors who were former 
alcoholics before and after a 9-mo training program. Ss 
scored significantly higher on Affiliation, Heterosexuali- 
ty, and Aggression and significantly lower on Change 
and Endurance than before training. 

5638. House, Thomas H. & Milligan, W. Lloyd. (U. 
South Carolina) Heart rate and galvanic skin responses 
to modeled distress in prison psychopaths. Newsletter 
or Research in Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 15(3), 36-40.— Attempted to clarify the 
physiological basis of the proposition that a psychopath 
is indifferent to the feelings of others. 121 17-29 yr old 
male prisoners who had severed less than 18 mo of their 
prison term were administered the MMPI. From this 
group, 4 groups of 16 Ss were formed on the basis of 
MMPI scores and Welsh Anxiety Scale (WAS) scores. 
Results with a procedure utilizing a shock apparatus that 
did not really produce shock were consistent with the 
hypothesis that pyschopaths are chronically underreac- 
tive in that psychopaths in this experiment were 
significantly less responsive than nonpsychopaths on the 
GSR measure. These results are discussed with a view to 
resolving the theoretical contradictions inherent in the 
hypotheses concerning over- and underreactivity in 
psychopaths. —R. S. Albin. 

5639. Hunt, Howard F. (Columbia U.) Problems of 
motivation and behavior in narcotics addiction. Catalog 
Um Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 

35; 

5640. Kennedy, Peter; Kreitnan, Norman & 
Ovenstone, Irene M. (U. Edinburgh, England) The 
prevalence of suicide and parasuicide ("attempted 
suicide") in Edinburgh. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 124, 36-41.—General practitioners pro- 
vided information, and a psychiatrist investigated acci- 
dental and suspicious deaths. Hospitalized attempted 
suicides proved to be representative of all parasuicides 
detected in general practice in sex, age, and place of 
residence. The peak parasuicide rate was found with 
young adult females while suicide most often occurred 
with older males. Both rates were highest in impover- 
ished, socially disorganized, slum areas. Since 40% of the 
suicides had a history of attempts, it appears that 
parasuicides are a high risk group.—R. L. Sulzer. 

5641. Khantzian, Edward J.; Mack, John E. & 
Schatzberg, Alan F. (Cambridge Hosp., Drug Treatment 
Program, Mass.) Heroin use as an attempt to cope: 
Clinical observations. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 131(2), 160-164.—Suggests that addicts’ 
use of opiates represents a unique and characteristic way 
of dealing with ordinary human problems and the real 
world around them. 5 case histories are presented to 
illustrate how addicts resort to drugs because they have 
failed to develop symptomatic, characterologic, or other 
adaptive solutions to stress. The role of the addicts’ 
pseudoculture in filling a social vacuum is considered, 

along with its function as an alternative to the establish- 
ment of meaningful attachments to other people. 
Implications for treatment are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

5642. Kollbrunner, Jiirg. (U. Fribourg, Psychological 
Inst., Switzerland) [On the taboo of suicide.] (Germ) 
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Psychologie: Schweizerische Zeitscrift fur Psychologie und 
ihre Anwendungen, 1973, Vol. 32(4), 316-331.—Considers 
that the immature attitude of society to suicide is at the 
same time an obstacle to, and the primary target of 
suicide prevention. Results are reported of a study which 
investigated the relationship between attitudes towards 
suicide and knowledge of facts about suicide and suicide 
attempts. Results serve as a basis for formulating 
priorities in suicide prevention. (French summary) (19 
ref)—English summary. 

5643. Leonard, C. V. (U. California, Center for the 
Health Sciences, Los Angeles) Depression and suicidali- 
ty. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 98-104.—Correlated suicidality 
ratings for 90 patients in a voluntary psychiatric hospital 
ward with 5 possible indices of depression: self-ratings of 
depression, MMPI Depression scale scores, depressive 
diagnosis, and alcoho! and drug use. Included in the 
group were 7 Ss who were suicides subsequent to 
hospitalization. Both depression and suicidality emerged 
in the factor structure as multidimensional and inde- 
pendent factors. Overt depressive measures were related 
in specific and complex ways to suicidality, while the 
possible covert depressive measures of alcohol and drug 
use did not correlate or correlated negatively with 
suicidality. High-suicidality Ss had significantly longer 
hospitalizations, suggesting dependency and/or control 
problems. Suicidal Ss tended to be characterized by self- 
reports of physical disequilibrium and control problems 
rather than by feelings of despondency and hopelessness. 
(24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5644. Lincoln, Lois; Berryman, Margaret & Linn, 
Margaret W. (Jackson Memorial Hosp., Miami, Fla.) 
Drug abuse: A comparison of attitudes. Comprehensive 
Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 14(5), 465-471.—Surveyed 
attitudes of drug users toward police, pushers, and users 
of amphetamines, marihuana, heroin, and LSD. A 
semantic differential scale was used to measure the 
concepts of 52 staff members of drug treatment agencies, 
36 addicts in treatment, and 24 graduate students in 
social work. Results show that the amphetamine user was 
viewed more negatively, at a significant level, by the drug 
users than by either the staff or student groups. More 
negative attitudes towards the police were indicated by 
the student and drug-user groups than by the staffers. It 
is concluded that overall attitudes of the 3 groups were 
significantly different. (24 ref) —Journal summary. 

5645. Léo, Pierre. [Responsabilité entiére?: Contenu 
et limités de la responsabilité des délinquants, 
criminels et pervers sexuels. (Total responsibility?: 
Restraint and limits of the responsibility of criminal 
delinquents and sexual perverts.).] (Fren) Paris, France: 
Masson et Cie, 1973. 114 p.—A psychiatrist discusses the 
personality, familial, and social conflicts which may 
cause antisocial behavior among juvenile delinquents, 
criminals, and sexual perverts. The legal view thal 
criminals are entirely responsible for their acts : 
criticized, and suggestions for penal reform are present- 
ed. 
5646. Lónnqvist, J. & Achté, Kalle A. Witchcraft, 
religion and suicides in the light of The Witch Hanes 
and own cases. Psychiatria Fennica, 1973, d a 
—Quotes cases from The Witch Hammer, publishe ) 
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1487, in which the devil is represented as urging sorcerers 
and witches to commit the sin of self-murder. This 
externalization of a forbidden impulse by projecting it 
onto an outside agency or entity, which is then perceived 
as threatening the individual’s safety, often appears in 
contemporary suicidal psychiatric patients. Every indi- 
vidual uses projection to some extent as a defense 
mechanism, and groups may discharge feelings of guilt 
or aggression upon scapegoats. A strong religious 
philosophy which personifies evil and disapproves of 
suicide may diminish guilt and self-destructive feelings, 
but if it begins to break down, guilt may be intensified 
and strong aggressive feelings may be directed toward 
the self.—/. Davis. 

5647. Marks, Robert E. (Stanford U.) The heroin 
problem: Policy alternatives in dealing with heroin use. 
Journal of Drug Issues, 1974(Win), Vol. 4(1), 69-91. 
—Examines the social and private aspects of heroin use 
in the US today and attempts to estimate the associated 
cost for society and the individual user. Possible goals of 
any relevant government policy are discussed, and 12 
possible policy alternatives are examined, 8 of which deal 
with the demand for heroin and 4 with its supply. These 
alternatives are compared using a rough cost-benefit 
analysis for society as a whole. A more detailed 
comparison is made of therapeutic communities, metha- 
done maintenance, and the British experience with 
prescription heroin maintenance. (6 p ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

5648. McCleary, Roland M. (Mark Twain School, 
Northlake, Ill.) Street-corner work with aggressives. 
International Journal of Offender Therapy & Comparative 
Criminology, 1973, Vol. 17(3), 261-267.—Reports find- 
ings from a study of 27 violent male adolescents from 
economically and culturally deprived backgrounds. All 
their family histories suggest that the violence was 
family-centered and a reaction to authority figures. All 
Ss accepted violence as a proper means of dealing with 
threats to their self-esteem and emotional structure. A 
10-yr follow-up study of 22 aggressive adolescents is 
briefly reported to show how personality problems and 
family difficulties can be overcome in counseling and 
group therapy. Acting-out and sociopathic aggressive 
subgroups are examined and the need for individual 
guidance in these cases is emphasized. Brief case 
examples are presented. (French, German, & Spanish 
abstracts)—L. Gorsey. 

5649, Meyerson, Arthur T. Panel report: When is 
dangerous, dangerous? Journal of Psychiatry & Law, 
1973(Win), Vol. 1(4), 427-461.— Presents an account of a 
panel discussion involving 5 psychiatrists and a judge on 
the problems involved in applying the judgment “dan- 
Berous" to psychiatric patients. 3 case examples of 

dangerous" patients are examined. The legal and 
psychiatric viewpoints involved in the determination of 
dangerousness are considered and the issue of involun- 
tary confinement is discussed. Legal precedents concern- 
ing psychiatric evaluations and predictions are reviewed. 
—L. Gorsey. 

5650. Morris, G. Barry. (U. Alberta, Faculty of 
Education, Edmonton, Canada) Irrational beliefs of 
PON inmates. Canadian Journal of Criminology & 

orrections, 1974(Jan), Vol. 16(1), 53-59,—Administered 
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E * dd AUD Ideas Inventory, based on 
e 1 al beliefs suggested by A. Ellis, to 53 male 
prison inmates. Results indicate that inmates had 
significantly more irrational beliefs than a normal 
sample and that inmates with higher levels of formal 
SE tended to possess more rational beliefs. 

mates who considered the possibility of entering 
psychotherapy had significantly fewer irrational ideas 
than those who had not considered the possibility. 
Highly irrational inmates reported significantly more 
religious training during childhood than more rational 
inmates. Implications for correctional counseling are 
discussed. (21 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

5651. Perkins, Muriel W. (Southern Methodist U.) 
Homosexuality in female monozygotic twins. Behavior 
Genetics, 1973(Dec), Vol. 3(4), 387-388.— Describes a set 
of 45-yr-old identical female twins with a history of 
exclusive homosexuality. No mutuality was reported. Ss 
revealed a normal karyotype number and 2 X chromo- 
somes showing some variation in size. 

5652. Pierce, David M. (Iowa State Reformatory, 
Anamosa) Test and nontest correlates of active and 
situational homosexuality. Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
10(4), 23-26.—Administered J. H. Panton's Homosexu- 
ality (HSX) scale for the MMPI to 32 male inmates of a 
state reformatory. 16 Ss were identified as having active 
and exclusively homosexual histories which predated 
incarceration (AH) and 16 as having primarily heterosex- 
ual histories but situational incidents of homosexual 
behavior during incarceration (SH). The HSX scale was 
scored at admission and 8-14 mo later. Mean scores for 
the AH group were significantly higher than for the SH 
group (p < .001). A test-retest reliability coefficient of 
.84 was obtained. AH and SH groups did not differ in 
the nature of the crimes for which they were imprisoned, 
except for cases involving physical assault. The most 
marked differences between the 2 groups involved 
manifestations of sexuality. Findings support the use of 
the HSX scale as a means of distinguishing between 
active and situational homosexuality.—L. Gorsey. 

5653. Poikolainen, K.; Kiviranta, P. & Suominen, J. 
Alcoholism and work-disability pensions in Finland. 
Psychiatria Fennica, 1973, 291-297.—Studied the region- 
al distribution, morbidity, and rehabilitation needs of 
104 work disability pensioners who were added to the 
pension lists in 1971 primarily because of alcoholism. 
76% of the Ss lived in towns. The underdeveloped rural 
northeast was more heavily represented in the sample 
than the developed rural southwest. 11% had experienced 
a change in life situation which contributed to loss of 
work capacity. 8275 had chronic somatic illness, 11% had 
tuberculosis, and 8% had cirrhosis of the liver. Dementia 
or psychosis occurred in 21%, chiefly because of alcohol. 
It was estimated that 1376 were able to work under 
prevailing conditions and 53% could work in ideal 
rehabilitation conditions. An increase in pension appli- 
cations because of alcohol is foreseen because (a) alcohol 
consumption in Finland is rising; and (b) the moralizing, 
nonmedical attitude toward alcoholism, which in the 
past led the alcoholic pension applicant to offer other 
reasons for his disability, is declining.—Journal summary. 

5654. Reinhardt, James M. The dismal tunnel: 
Depression before murder. International Journal of 
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Offender Therapy & Comparative Criminology, 1973, Vol. 
17(3), 246-249.—Presents case histories of 4 male 
murderers, emphasizing their lack of interpersonal 
attachments and social commitments. Their failure to 
achieve any solution to their problems and the develop- 
ment of feelings of hopelessness are discussed. (French, 
German, & Spanish abstracts) 

5655. Retterstól, N. & Strype, B. (U. Bergen, Norway) 
Suicide attempters in Norway: A personal follow-up 
examination. Life-Threatening Behavior, 1973(Win), Vol. 
3(4), 283-297.—Conducted a follow-up study of 74 
patients consecutively admitted to a Norwegian psychi- 
atric hospital who had attempted suicide during the 6 mo 
prior to admission. The mean observation time subse- 
quent to discharge was 8 yrs. Of these 74 patients, 5 later 
committed suicide (6.8%) and 16 (26% of the living) 
repeated the suicide attempt. The clinical and social 
course for the living patients is described. Results 
contrast with a previous similar follow-up study on 
patients in a psychiatric clinic which demonstrated a 
much lower frequency of subsequent suicide and suicide 
attempts and a higher percentage of clinical cure and 
social rehabilitation. Differences between the studies are 
discussed and ascribed mainly to the greater proportion 
of psychotic patients in the present hospital sample (8276 
vs 34%). (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5656. Ringel, E. (U. Vienna, Neuropsychiatric Clinic, 
Austria) The pre-suicidal syndrome. Psychiatria Fennica, 

1973, 209-211.—Describes the presuicidal syndrome, Ist 
derived from a 1949 study of 745 suicide attempts and 
confirmed by subsequent experience, as consisting of 3 
elements: (a) constriction, which may be situational or 
dynamic, of human relations or of values; (b) inhibited 
aggression, which becomes auto-aggression; and (c) 
suicidal fantasies. The usefulness of the syndrome as a 
diagnostic tool is emphasized. 

5657. Robins, Lee N. (Washington U., Medical 
School) A follow-up study of Vietnam veterans' drug 
use. Journal of Drug Issues, 1974(Win), Vol. 4(1), 61-63. 
—Interviewed and tested 900 US Army enlisted men 
Who had served in Vietnam 8-12 mo after their return to 
the US. Only 16% were still in the service. 451 Ss were a 
representative sample of those whose urine was positive 
for heroin when they left Vietnam; the remainder were a 
representative sample of all the men who returned in 
September 1971. Even among the general sample, drug 
use in Vietnam had been high. Very few had sought 
treatment for drug use since returning, and interest in 
treatment was minimal. However, a surprisingly large 
proportion of those reporting addiction in Vietnam 
reported no continuation of addiction at home, and 
urinalysis tests confirmed a low rate of post-service use 
of heroin. Drugs other than narcotics had been more 
widely used since return, especially by those who used 
heroin in Vietnam. Alcohol abuse was common. It is 
concluded that dependence on narcotics is not necessari- 
ly permanent for healthy young men whose addiction is 
brief, but that the shift to other drugs is a matter of 
concern.—4. Davis. 

5658. Roiphe, Herman & Galenson, Eleanor. (Albert 
Einstein Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) The infantile 

fetish. Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, 1973, Vol. 28, 
147-166.— Discusses several case histories touching on 
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the background of the fetish. S is a 13-mo-old girl who 
had worked as a model. A 15-mo-old girl is described 
who exhibited a great interest in the general anatomy of 
other children. Until the age of 19 mo she progressively 
engaged in more intense sexual activity. Another S was a 
boy of 15 mo who engaged in sexual behavior, includin 
a clear-cut genital masturbation practice. Both of these 
cases contain evidence of a primary sexual arousal. It is 
suggested that in all but the most severe castrations of 
early life, the young child's reliance on the fetish as a 
supplement to the body schema is ultimately diffused 
through its extension into play, fantasy, and character 
formations. (26 ref)—C. Kokkinis. 

5659. Russell, Donald H. Juvenile murderers, 
International Journal of Offender Therapy & Comparative 
Criminology, 1973, Vol. 17(3), 235-239.— Presents 6 case 
histories of juvenile murderers—1 schizophrenic and 5 
with serious neurotic conflicts. 2 types of juvenile 
murderers are hypothesized—one type who has adequate 
family and social histories but who becomes caught up in 
situational circumstances which lead to violence, and the 
other type who experiences early emotional and social 
deprivation which prevents the development of normal 
controls. (French, German, & Spanish abstracts)—L. 
Gorsey. 

5660. Schmideberg, Melitta. Juvenile murderers. 
International Journal of Offender Therapy & Comparative 
Criminology, 1973, Vol. 17(3), 240-245.— Discusses as- 
pects of contemporary life which influence the develop- 
ment of violent behavior in young people (e.g., violence 
in television and movies, breakdown of parental authori- 
ty, and overemphasis on youth). The current tendency of 
juvenile courts and authorities to treat the crime of 
murder lightly and concentrate on the psychological 
problems of the offender is criticized. (French, German, 
& Spanish abstracts) —L. Gorsey. 

5661. Sheppard, Charles; Ricca, Elizabeth; Fracchia, 
John & Merlis, Sidney. (Central Islip State Hosp. 
Demographic & Special Studies Unit, Research Div., 


N.Y.) Personality characteristics of urban and suburban. 


heroin abusers: More data and another reply to Sutker 
and Allain (1973). Psychological Reports, 1973( Dec), Vol. 
33(3), 999-1008.—Investigated P. Sutker and A. Allain s 
1973 hypothesis that nonincarcerated heroin addicts who 
are involved in street life-styles would tend to obtain 
elevated scores on the Hs, D, Hy, and Pd scales of the 
MMPI. 2 groups of 142 hospitalized, urban drug abusers 
who were free of drug influence at testing were compare 
with 2 street addict samples, one from an urban 
(n 82) and the other from a suburban environment 
(n 74). It was hypothesized that both the urban and 
suburban groups would score significantly higher than 
the hospitalized Ss and that there would be no differ- 
ences between the hospitalized groups. As expected, the 
street groups scored higher on the Hs and Hy scales. 
However, data for the D and Pd scales failed to cross- 
validate the Sutker and Allain hypothesis. Results 
suggest that personality characteristics play a more 
dominant role in MMPI score elevations than street life- 
styles. Test-retest data from the 2nd hospitalized group 
showing the effect of 90 days of hospitalization in à drug- 
free environment also support this suggestion. —Journal 
abstract. 
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5662. Short, James F. (Washington State U.) Youth, 


gangs and society: Micro- and macrosociological proc- 
esses. Soc ical Quarterly, 1974(Win), Vol. 15(1), 
3-19.—R. h conducted in Chicago and elsewhere 
during the late 1950s and early 1960s suggests that 
delinquent were rather "innocent" participants in 
the broad s trends of the times and that most gang 


were relatively unaffected by the ideological 
ed with them. The primary effect on 
ect, by changing the perceptions and 
rs toward gangs, and their behavior in 


currents 
gangs was 
attitudes of 


relation to Gang life for most members of most 
gangs, ind lly and collectively, appears to have 
changed lit recent years. The prospects for channel- 


ing the of gangs into socially constructive 
programs s bleak because of the operation of group 
processes and the limited experiences and social abilities 
of most ; members. Basic structural limitations on 
opportun or the poor and the powerless to achieve 
economic political power provide the framework 
within which these processes operate today. (46 ref) 
—Journa i 


ci. 
Lily & Ball, Michael J. (U. Alberta, 


Health S. Edmonton, Canada) Suicide among 
university students. Journal of the American College 
Health... on, 1973(Apr), Vol. 21(4) 336-338. 
—Studied university and provincial records to determine 
correct st. about the suicide rate at the University 
of Albert da. All deaths among the student body 


over a 3 sriod were examined. University health 
service a ychiatric inpatient charts were reviewed. 
The anti 1 low incidence of suicide was found, 
compared to other universities. Possible explanations 
include the less competitive atmosphere, comprehensive 
student health services, easy accessibility to the health 
center, and readily available information on the services 


offered, deaths from suicide occurred in the 3 yr 
period from 1968 to 1971, while 6 occurred in the 9-yr 
period from 1962 to 1971.—R. S. Albin. 

5664. Steadman, Henry J. (New York State Dept. of 
ene, Mental Health Research Unit, Albany) 
ce on the inadequacy of the concept and 
determination of dangerousness in law and psychiatry. 
Journal of Psychiatry & Law, 1973(Win), Vol. 1(4), 
409-426.—Examined data from 256 cases of incompe- 
tent, indicted felony defendants reviewed under a 1971 
New York State statute that necessitated determinations 
of dangerousness. The major finding was a significant 
relationship between the defendant's alleged offense and 
à psychiatric finding of dangerousness. This relationship 
Can be used to explain other relationships between 
hearing location, reporting psychiatrist, psychiatric 
diagnosis, and dangerousness. Age and race were not 
Telated to charges or dangerousness. The extremely high 
(87%) concurrence rate between psychiatric recommen- 
dations and judicial determinations of dangerousness 
Taises Serious questions about the appropriateness of 
Predicting dangerousness in involuntary criminal and 
civil commitments. Problems in the conceptualization 
and criteria of dangerousness are discussed.—Journal 
abstract, 

5665. Stephenson, P. S.; Blakely, B. & Nichol, H. (U. 
British Columbia, Div. of Child Psychiatry, Vancouver, 
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Canada) The psychiatric status and treatment needs of 
a random sample of juveniles charged with delinquency. 
Psychiatria Clinica, 1973, Vol. 6(5), 257-270.—Investigat- 
ed the extent of psychiatric disability and the treatment 
needs of 50 children referred to a juvenile court on 
charges of delinquency. Ss were selected from all 
juveniles (N = 2,200) referred in a I-yr period. On the 
basis of psychiatric interviews and psychological testing, 
Ss were designated as either normal (46%), socially 
delinquent (22%), or emotionally disturbed (32%). Ss in 
the socially delinquent and emotionally disturbed groups 
came from single parent families with a high incidence of 
social problems, had poor school performance and a 
history of discipline problems. The high incidence of 
psychiatric disturbance emphasizes the need for proba- 
tion officers to refer cases for evaluation. Findings 
confirm the proposal that a multifaceted team approach 
involving the home, school, probation officers, and 
community agencies is vital in treating juveniles. (17 p 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

5666. Swezey, Robert W. & Chambers, Armand N. 
(Reston International Center, Applied Science Assoc., 
Va.) Drug use and criminal activity: Some relationship 
indices. Drug Forum, 1974(Win), Vol. 3(2), 161-171. 
— Used the Federal Bureau of Investigation’s classifica- 
tion system for crime to analyze data from 5 studies of 
drug abuse and criminal activity. A total of 85 statistical 
analyses were calculated (e.g. percentages of drug- 
related crimes and comparisons of heroin users vs 
controls against a criminal-noncriminal dichotomy by 
crime); 17 of these indicated a greater tendency for 
controls (non-drug users) than for users to commit 
specific crimes. In 16 cases, the reverse was true. It is 
concluded that many generalizations about drug abuse 
as a cause of crime are oversimplified. (25 ref)—/ournal 
abstract. 

5667. Templer, Donald L.; Ruff, Carol F. & Armstrong, 
Gloria. (Carrier Clinic, Belle Mead, N.J.) Alcoholics 
Anonymous attendance relationship with authoritarian- 
ism, dogmatism, and death anxiety. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, c ER TAS 

5668. Tuovinen, Matti. On parricide. Psychiatria 
Fennica, 1973, 141-146.—Discusses features of the 
parricidal situation, especially as illustrated by 10 cases 
personally treated or studied. It is noted that overt killing 
of sons by fathers is rare, although some forms of 
parental hate may lead indirectly to the destruction of 
the son. In healthy families the father can afford to let 
the sons become different without feeling this as a threat 
to him, but some fathers cannot permit this reciprocal 
growth process and a lasting crisis exists between fathers 
and sons which is much accentuated in parricidal 
families. The destructive behavior of the father is 
typically marked by inconsistency, alternating between 
promises and threats and subjection of the son to intense 
opposing emotional pressures. The mother may also 
contribute to the turmoil by appealing to the son, openly 
or indirectly, to rescue her from an unbearable situation. 
‘After the murder the young parricide may appear self- 
sufficient and free from anxiety, seeing himself as the 
leading actor in his own heroic tragedy. This hero image 
is his alternative to the horror of inner confrontation of 


the oedipal tragedy. (15 ref)—1. Davis. 
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5669. Weinstein, Edwin A. (Mt. Sinai Medical School, 
City U. New York) Linguistic aspects of amnesia and 
confabulation. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 8(3-4), 439-444.—Notes that interpreta- 
tion of neurological bases for the amnestic-confabulatory 
state have varied as a reflection of schools of thought 
within neurology, psychology, and psychiatry. In this 
syndrome, amnesia, confabulation, disorientation for 
place and time, and apathy occur while mood is 
unstable. These phenomena are viewed from the stand- 
point of language with particular reference to language 
as an index of interaction in the environment and as a 
mode of adaptation: for stress, 160 male military 
personnel (150 with acute closed head injuries and 10 
with ruptured aneurysms of the Circle of Willis) were 
followed from the acute onset through the stages of 
clinical recovery. Marked amensia and/or confabula- 
tion, loss of consciousness, confusion, and brain damage 
were the standard symptoms, usually as the result of auto 
accidents. Ss were interviewed at least once or twice a 
week for periods up to 6 mo and the results recorded 
verbatim. Data indicate that in amnesia and confabula- 
tion the language is an index of relationship to the 
environment. They are comparable phenomena and 
useful in describing disturbances in perception set, 
SE affect, time sense, and personality.—R. S. 

in. 

5670. West, A. Preston. (U. Chicago) Interaction of 
low-dose amphetamine use with schizophrenia in 
outpatients: Three case reports. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 131(3), 321-323.—Discusses 
the similarities between amphetamine psychosis and 
schizophrenia. Recently, an exacerbation of acute 
schizophrenia by amphetamine has been demonstrated. 3 
case histories are presented which suggest that the 
dosages of amphetamine often prescribed for dieting 
may precipitate psychotic symptoms in outpatient 
schizophrenics who are not known to be clinically ill 
when the drugs are prescribed.—Journal abstract. 

5671. Westermeyer, Joseph. (U. Minnesota) Opium 
smoking in Laos: A survey of 40 addicts. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 131(2), 165-170. 
—Surveyed 31 male and 9 female 27-40 yr old Laotian 
opium addicts about family, drug-use history, and 
demographic variables. As is true of alcoholism in the 
US, the families of the addicts had inordinately high 
rates of addiction. There was an unusally high propor- 
tion of women addicts and addicts from rural areas, but 
a low rate of criminality. The age of onset (mean = 30.8 
yrs), withdrawal symptoms, cycles of cessation and 
recurrence of drug use, and a reported decline in 
enjoyment appear to be similar to patterns of drug 
addiction reported in other countries. Addiction was not 
regularly associated with severe social incapacity report- 
ed among narcotics addicts elsewhere. Compared with 
data on addiction in the US and Korea, opium addiction 
in Laos may be an endemic, rather than an epidemic 
phenomenon. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5672. White, H. C. (United Birmingham Hosp., 
England) Self-poisoning in adolescents. British Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 124, 24-35.—Found that 

lower class girls who had taken drugs (e.g. aspirin or 
barbiturates) predominated in the sample of 50 consecu- 
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tive poisoning admissions. Neuroticism on the Eysenck 
Personality Inventory was high, and immigrants were 
over-represented. Often, family separation or disturb- 
ance and interpersonal crises led up to the overdose, Few 
showed formal psychiatric illnesses, but about 25% 
remained disturbed after 1 yr.—R. L. Sulzer. 

5673. Wiggins, George; O'Connell, Walter; Hiner, 
Darlene & Chorens, Jose. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Houston, Tex.) The addicts’ “combo”: Building 
community from divergent life styles. Newsletter for 
Research in Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 15(3), 49-51.—Repo: attempt to 
look for a dimension of creative labeling in the area of 
drug addiction, one in which the active social movements 
of the life-style are not neglected. The “combo” stands 
for a combination of doctors’ pet and street addict. The 
functioning of the combo is described. 

5674. Wilgosh, Lorraine & Paitich, Daniel. (U. 
Alberta, Student Counseling Services, Edmonton, Cana- 
da) Juvenile offenders, grouped according to type of 
delinquent behaviour and their parents: Intelligence, 
achievement and family interaction. Canadian Journal of 
Criminology & Corrections, 1974(Jan), Vol. 16(1), 68-76. 
—Administered the Wide Range Achievement Test, the 
Bronfenbrenner Parent Behavior Que: re (BPB), 
the Parental Aggression scale of nt-Child 
Relations Questionnaire, Raven's Progr: Matrices, 
and a background questionnaire to 13 a 
female 8.17-16.06 yr olds undergoing 
juvenile court clinic. Se parents compl 
marital relations questionnaire, and Rav 
Matrices. Ss were divided into 12 offense gories (e.g. 
assault and car theft). Results indicate that younger Ss 
reacted more violently against their environments, 
committing such crimes as petty theft and assault, 
whereas older delinquents reacted by rejecting their 
surroundings, through vagrancy or truancy. The offense 
groups did not differ on IQ. It appears that family 
history was not a major influence, in that most Ss had 
siblings with no court records and there were very few 
parents with criminal records. Significant differences 
were found between offense groups in ratings of parent 
behavior. Implications for counseling delinquents and 
for further research on family interaction are discussed. 
—L. Gorsey. 

5675. Wolfe, Richard & Cotler, Sheldon. (Indiana U.) 
Undergraduates who attempt suicide compared with 
normal and psychiatric controls. Omega: Journal of 
Death & Dying, 1973(Win), Vol. 4(4), 305 -312.—Made 
comparisons on 19 demographic variables among 81 
undergraduates who had made a suicide attempt, 81 
psychiatric controls, and 81 normal controls, all matched 
for sex and academic status. In addition, a representative 
sample of 23 suicide attempters was compared with 2 
matched psychiatric and 23 matched normal controls on 
4 psychological and 4 psychotherapy expectancy scales. 
Results support the hypotheses that the suicide attemp- 
ters would show significantly more depression, somatic 
complaint, and social isolation than the normal students. 
Analyses failed to yield consistent differences between 
the suicide attempters and matched psychiatric controls. 
Implications for suicide prevention are discussed. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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5676. Yufit, Robert I. & Benzies, Bonnie. (Illinois 
State Psychiatric Inst., Chicago) Assessing suicidal 
potential by time perspective. Life-Threatening Behavior, 
1973(Win), Vol. 3(4), 270-282.—Describes the develop- 
ment of the Time Questionnaire (TQ), a 39-item 
semiprojective technique for assessing time perspective 
as an indicator of potential suicide intent. The TQ 
consists of 3 sections—the Present, Future, and the 
Past—which contain both multiple choice and open- 
ended items. Time perspective in each section is assessed 
primary parameters: extent of future time 
egree of elaboration of and involvement in 
hopes and aspirations, consistency of 
is, and the amount of realistic change 


these project 
projected in the future. Normative data were obtained 
from à f over 500 black and white nonsuicidal 


psychiatr tients, suicidal low-risk patients, and 
noncli irols. Race, patient diagnosis, and status 
were ci | and had no significant effects on the 
results. Age sted results only in Ss over 65 yrs old. 


Reliability anc 
replication. study 


validity data are presented, and a 
is described. Findings suggest that 


suicidal high-risk patients are less able to project into the 
future, less able to elaborate whatever projections they 
do make, and are often overinvolved in the past—L. 


imbardo, Philip G. (Stanford U.) The psycho- 
and pathology of imprisonment. Catalog 


logical p 
of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3; 


5678. Zito, George V. (New School for Social 


Research) Durkheimian suicides in Shakespeare. Ome- 
ga: Journal of Death & Dying, 1973(Win), Vol. 4(4), 
293-304. lied E. Durkheim's theory of suicide to a 
hypothet population drawn from the Shakespearean 
dramatic literature. A new methodology is used in an 
attempt to determine the orientation to the suicide act 
held by e f 15 Shakespearean suicides. Conclusions 
are drawn ch, while they do not invalidate Durkhei- 
mian assur s regarding the “causes” of suicide, do 


t his typology to 2 categories. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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5679. Adams, Jerry; Hayden, Benjamin S. & Canter, 
Arthur. (Illinois State Pediatric Inst, Chicago) The 
relationship between the Canter Background Interfer- 
ence Procedure and the hyperkinetic behavior syn- 
drome. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
7Q), 110-115.—Compared performance on. the Canter 
Background Interference Procedure (BIP) of 40 hyperki- 
netic boys with that of 38 normal control Ss. Mean age 
of the 2 groups was approximately the same, but the 
mean IQ of the controls was 9.1 points higher. While the 
groups did not differ on the Bender-Gestalt Test (with 
IQ partialled out), the hyperkinetic group showed a 
Significantly greater decrement in performance under 
Canter-BIP conditions. However, the differences found 
Were too small to yield reliable classification of the 
Individual child. Results indicate the necessity of caution 
in clinical use of the technique with children. (17 ref) 
Journal abstract. 
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5680. Babcock, William R. & Wallen, Matt K. (Simon 
Fraser U., Burnaby, British Columbia, Canada) Visible 
speech: Toward improved speech for the hearing 
handicapped. Educational Technology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
14(1), 52-54.—Describes the design and use of the 
linguascope, a compact instrument for transforming 
speech into a visible form while maintaining enough of 
the acoustic information that makes speech intelligible, 
A pilot speech training program that utilizes this 
instrument is discussed. With it, 2 16-yr-old girls, 
profoundly deaf from birth, improved markedly in 
producing intelligent sounds they had previously been 
unable to produce at all. (17 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

5681. Babington, Wallace K. & Braddock, David L. 
(U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, & Welfare, Office of 
Mental Retardation Coordination, Washington, D.C.) 
HEW mental retardation activities and the role of the 
Office of Mental Retardation Coordination. Education & 
Training of the Mentally Retarded, 1973(Dec), Vol. 8(4), 
230-233.— Presents a synopsis of Federal mental retar- 
dation policy from 1955-1973, and describes the present 
involvement of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in activities related to mental retardation. 
There are approximately 40 specific programs anne 
the provision of basic and supportive services, training ol 
personnel, research, construction, and income mainte- 


: 
nance. The Office of Mental Retardation Coordination 
has the general functions of coordination, evaluation, 
policy consideration, and liaison with the President's 


Committee on Mental Retardation. 

5682. Black, F. William. (Fitzsimons General Hosp., 
Denver, Colo.) Achievement test performance of high 
and low perceiving learning disabled children. Journal of 
Learning Disabilities, 1974(Mar), Vol. 7(3), 178-182. 
— Compared the Wide Range Achievement Test per- 
formances of 30 pairs of matched low- and high- 

rceiving learning disabled children, and investigated 
the relationship of visual-perceptual and achievement 
variables. With the effects of intelligence controlled, the 
reading test performance of the low perceivers was 
significantly higher than that of the high perceivers. No 
significant differences existed between the 2 samples in 
spelling or arithmetic. Only 2 of a possible 18 correla- 
tions between perceptual and achievement variables 
were significant. Implications of the use of perceptual 
tests in the evaluation and remediation of a learning 
disability are discussed. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5683. Bond, John B.; Black, Kathryn N. & Raskin, 
Larry M. (Indiana U.) The influence of stimulus 
dimension predisposition in discrimination learning by 
retarded children. Training School Bulletin, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 70(3), 167-171.—Investigated the importance of 
dimensional predisposition in discrimination learning by 
80 retarded children at 2 MA levels (4.0-5.9 or 5.10-9.0 
yrs). Ss at both MA levels who displayed a preference for 
color (as indicated by a matching on the color dimension 
in a pretask) were given match-to-sample procedure in 
both an original learning and a transfer task in which 
color or angular rotation was relevant. Results indicate 
that those Ss given a task with the color dimension as 
relevant learned more easily than Ss for whom rotation 
was correct. Original learning on either dimension 
interfered with a transfer to the other dimension; the 
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interference effect was greater for higher than for lower 
MA Ss.—Journal abstract. 

5684. Braginsky, Benjamin M. & Braginsky, Dorothea 
D. (Wesleyan U.) The mentally retarded: Society’s 
Hansels and Gretels. Psychology Today, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
7(10), 18-30.—Considers that mental retardation is a 
myth that society uses to justify the institutionalization 
of the mildly retarded. Research shows that these 
individuals can lower as well as raise their tested IQs 
when motivated to do so. They also can resist strong 
institutional pressure to conform. The vast majority of 

such children come from troubled families. Diagnosis of 
mental retardation typically comes after it has already 
been decided that the child must be removed from the 
family. It is concluded that professionals should concen- 
trate on the real source of the children's problems rather 
than defending a delusion.—E. J. Posavac. 

5685. Brown, B. J. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst. & State 
U.) Mental age and physical performance of trainable 
mentally retarded. Training School Bulletin, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 70(3), 131-134.—Investigated the relationship be- 
tween MA (as measured by the Stanford-Binet Intelli- 
gence Scale) and gross motor performance of 12-17 yr 
old trainable mentally retarded males. A 1-way analysis 
of variance revealed that MA had no significant 
influence on Ss' physical performance. Results disagree 
with the findings of most research dealing with the 
relationship between physical performance and intellec- 
tual ability of mentally retarded Ss.—Journal abstract. 

5686. Chiva, Matty. [Débiles normaux, débiles 
pathologiques. (Normal and pathological retardates.).] 
(Fren) Newchátel, Switzerland: Delachaux et Niestlé, 
1973. xi, 225 p.—Distinguishes between “normal” retar- 
dation (caused by genetic factors) and "pathological" 
retardation. (caused by damage to the CNS). An 
experiment is reported in which psychometric tests were 
used to identify the differential psychological character- 
istics and social adaptation of adolescents in these 2 
subgroups. Prognostic implications are considered. 

5687. Daniels, Lloyd K. (Central Connecticut State 
Coll.) Intelligence and vocational adjustment. Training 
School Bulletin, 1973(Nov), Vol. 70(3), 135-139.—Ad- 
ministered vocational adjustment rating scales and 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale to 40 17-28 yr old 
functionally retarded males. Chi-square analysis revealed 
that intelligence may be more predictive of work 
behavior than the literature suggests. Although these 
results do not minimize the importance of social and 
personal adjustment factors, they do lend further support 
for the role of intellectual factors in the vocational 
adjustment of the mentally retarded. (25 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

5688. Dugas, Jeanne L. & Kellas, George. (Columbus 
Coll.) Encoding and retrieval processes in normal 
children and retarded adolescents. Journal of Experi- 
mental Child Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 17(1), 177-185. 
—Studied information-processing capabilities of 14 
normal and 14 retarded individuals on a modified 
Sternberg recognition memory task. 14 Sth and 6th 
graders matched for MA (mean = 10.5 yrs) and 14 
retarded institutionalized individuals (mean 
CA = 16.87 yrs) served as Ss. Presentation of items in 
the memory set was self-paced, and stimulus exposure 
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times and response latencies were recorded. Normal and 
retarded Ss spent the same amount of time processing 
subspan lists during input to the memory system; 
however, the normal Ss spent less time retrieving 
information from that system than did the retarded Ss. 
Part of the superiority of normal Ss was atiributable to 
their higher scanning speeds during the stimulus compar- 
ison stage of memory retrieval. The scanning strategy of 
normal and retarded Ss, on the other hand, was the 
same: serial and exhaustive. The binary decision stage of 
retrieval was not related to differences in lligence. 
—Journal abstract. 

5689. Freeman, Roger D. (U. British Columbia, 
Health Sciences Center, Vancouver, Canada) Psycholog- 
ical management of the retarded child and its family. 
Psychiatric Annals, 1973(Jul), Vol. 3(7), 11-22.— Proposes 
that the later functioning of most retarded persons 
depends more on socialization than IQ. E 
ships between physician and such families are instrumen- 
tal in providing the necessary home support. 

5690. Harter, Susan & Zigler, Edward. (Y 
assessment of effectance motivation in 
retarded children. Developmental Psychology. 
Vol. 10(2), 169-180.—Constructed several mea: 
effectance motivation and assessed their validity by 
administering them to groups of Ss whose motivation 
was assumed to differ. 37 normal, 32 noninstitutionalized 
retarded, and 34 institutionalized retarded children 
matched on MA were employed. For the 4 components 
of effectance motivation investigated—variation seeking, 
curiosity, mastery for the sake of competence, and 
preference for challenging tasks—normals d 
more effectance motivation than did either 
group. The measures also proved sensitive to c 
between the noninstitutionalized and institutionalized 
retarded. Verbal inquiry data resulted in a pattern of 
findings parallel to that obtained with the task measures, 
providing further support for the validity of the meas- 
ures. Measurement problems and the need for construct- 
ing adequate developmental indices of effectance moti- 
vation are emphasized. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5691. Kose, Ladislav. (Research Inst. of Child Psy- 
chology & Pathopsychology, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) 
Developmental dyscalculia. Journal of Learning Disabili- 
ties, 1974(Mar), Vol. 7(3), 165-177.—Presents a defini- 
tion of developmental dyscalculia, stressing the heredi- 
tary or congenital affection of the brain substrate of 
mathematical functions. This disorder is clearly distin- 
guished from other forms of disturbed mathematical 
abilities. A classification of developmental dyscalculia is 
then outlined, distinguishing the following forms: verbal, 
practognostic, lexical, graphical, ideognostical, and 
operational developmental dyscalculia. An investigation 
of mathematical abilities and disabilities in 375 Czecho- 
slovakian 5th graders was conducted. A number of tests 
measuring symbolic functions were applied to 66 
suspected dyscalculics with normal IQs. Results are 
discussed in terms of the characteristics of the tests, and 
examples of concrete pathological solutions to test items 
are given. Results suggest that nearly 6% of “normal 
children can be justifiably expected to have symptoms of 
developmental dyscalculia. (31 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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5692. Kronick, Doreen. (Integra Foundation, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) Some thoughts on group identifica- 
tion: Social needs. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 7(3), 144-147.—Argues that the quality 
and depth of a learning-disabled person's group identifi- 
cation may be significantly related to his mental health, 
self-concept and self-esteem, and societal conformity. 
The learning-disabled child may feel alienated from his 
family and they from him because they do not share his 
experience and have difficulty discovering ways in which 
he can be a rewarding family member. There is a 
tendency to arrange recreation experiences for a child 
without taking into account his readiness for sheltered or 
integrated recreation, the implications of sheltered 
recreation on peer identification, or whether the desired 
social learning can take place in a sheltered program. 
The knowledge to assist families to appreciate the child’s 
role in the family is available, and more extensive use of 
this knowledge and expertise is urged.—Journal abstract. 

5693. Kurtz, Paul S.; Cook, Carolyn & Failla, Jack. 
(Mount Pleasant State Home & Training School, Mich.) 
Behavior management training for parents of the 
mentally retarded. Michigan Mental Health Research 
Bulletin, 1972(Win), Vol. 6(1), 5-16.—Discusses 2 as- 
sumptions which underlie efforts to train parents of 
mentally retarded children in the management of 
behavior: (a) parents generally prefer to care for their 
retarded child at home rather than committing him to an 
institution and (b) parents frequently request institution- 
alization for behavioral reasons. A project is reported 
that was designed to train parents of the retarded, many 
of whom were considering institutionalization of their 
child at the time of the referral. 66 referrals were studied. 
Problems were specified and parents were asked to keep 
records of their occurrence and frequency. Follow-up 
contact was done either by telephone or home visits. 10 
cases are presented with success to some extent in all of 
them. Selecting appropriate behaviors to maximize 
parental involvement and reinforcing, through successive 


approximations the parents’ data recording and contin- - 


gency management is seen as the way to success of this 
sort of project.—R. S. Albin. 

5694. Kusano, Katsuhiko & physical endurance. (Miya- 
zaki U., Lab. for Handicapped Children, Japan) Maxi- 
mal oxygen intake of mentally retarded boys. Journal of 
Human Ergology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 2(1), 13-19.—Found 
poor maximal oxygen intake, lowered heart rate at 
maximal work, and lowered work capacity in 44 
mentally retarded boys (IQ range 30—70). Findings are 
attributed to insufficient physical training for children of 
low intelligence and to psychological limitations pprevent- 
ing stress under conditions of maximal and submaximal 
exertion. 

5695. Mallenby, Terry W. (U. Manitoba, Winnipeg. 
Canada) Personal space: Projective and direct meas- 
ures with institutionalized mentally retarded children. 
Journal of Personality Assessment, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 
28-31. —Administered 2 measures of personal space—a 
projective interaction measure (PIM) and à direct 
Physical interaction measure (DPIM)—to 5 male and 5 
female mildly retarded (IQ range = 52-67) and 5 male 
and 5 female moderately retarded (IQ range — 35-51) 
7-14 yr olds to determine whether they were actually 
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unaware of their abnormality or merely denied its 
existence. Results indicate a marked difference between 
the PIM, in which a "normal" peer cutout figure was 
used, and the DPIM, in which the stimulus was à 
*normal" person. Mildly retarded girls and moderately 
retarded boys increased their distances from the PIM to 
the DPIM, while moderately retarded girls and mildly 
retarded boys reduced the distances. Frequent attempts 
to escape the interaction situation with the "normal" 
person were observed during the DPIM, which often 
resulted in a "flight reaction." (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5696. Mayberry, Wanda. (Denver General Hosp., 
Colo.) Developing infant predictors for sensory-integra- 
tive dysfunction. American Journal of Occupational 
Therapy, 1974(Mar), Vol. 28(3), 141-143.—Considers 
that with increased capability to recognize and treat 
children with sensory-integrative dysfunction, there are 
yet no effective ways to predict such dysfunction. A 
review of the literature indicates that adequate sensory- 
integrative development may be dependent upon the due 
appearance and subsequent assimilation of reflex behav- 
iors. It is hypothesized that there is a predictive 
correlation between certain infant reflex behaviors (i.e., 
asymmetrical tonic neck, avoidance, labyrinthine right- 
ing) and later sensory-integrative development as meas- 
ured at ages 1-4 by the Bayley Scales of Infant 
Development and the Southern California Sensory 
Integrative Tests. A longitudinal study presently being 
conducted to determine what correlations might be 
found among normal and high risk infants is outlined. 
(19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5697. Montague, James C. Jensen, Paul J. & 
Wepman, Joseph M. (U. Arkansas, Little Rock) Lexical 
analysis of institutional versus non-institutional mental- 
ly retarded. Training School Bulletin, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
70(3), 160-166.—Utilizing recorded verbal responses to 
the TAT, 10 institutionalized and 10 noninstitutionalized 
8-13 yr old educable retarded children were compared 
on a 13-category, part-of-speech system. Results of a 
contentive-functor analysis, contrasting group, sex, and 
interaction, indicated that only the preposition category 
was significantly different between groups (favoring the 
noninstitutionalized group). Although speculations are 
made concerning the significance of the preposition 
category, results are interpreted as indicating that no 
difference existed between these groups with respect to 
part-of-speech usage.—Journal abstract. . 

5698. Nichol, Hamish. (U. British Columbia, Vancou- 
ver, Canada) Children with learning disabilities referred 
to psychiatrists: A follow-up study. Journal of Learning 
Disabilities, 1974(Feb), Vol. 7(2), 118-122.— Presents 
data on 232 children under 18 yrs old in the metropolitan 
area of Vancouver who were referred to psychiatric 
facilities in 1960 for evaluation because of academic 
difficulties. In 1966 a follow-up study on 34 of the 
original referrals examined the utility of the psychiatric 
consultation to the children's teachers and the children's 
subsequent progress in school. In only 40% of cases were 
the findings of psychiatric evaluation available to the 
school personnel; in less than half of these instances 
were the findings deemed by the teachers to be of any 
assistance to them in their work with the children. (15 


ref)—Journal abstract. 
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5699. Pustel, Gabriel & Siegel, Louis. (Willowbrook 
State School, Staten Island, N.Y.) Humor products of 
high grade, institutionalized retardes. Art Psychothera- 
py. 1973(Apr), Vol. 1(1), 67-68.—Studied responses to 
the Draw-Something-Funny test made by 60 mildly 
retarded institutionalized adolescents and adults. Results 
show that these groups avoid social situations as 
examples of humor but find amusement in others’ 
distress and misery via distortion of bodily features. 

5700. Redd, William H. (U. Illinois, Children's 
Research Center) Social control by adult preference in 
operant conditioning with children. Journal of Experi- 
mental Child Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 17(1), 61—78. 
—Conducted 2 experiments in which 4 institutionalized 
female retardates (Exp I) and 4 normal Ist graders (Exp 
II) played a 2-choice marble dropping game while an 
adult E watched. When 1 of 2 colored lights was 
presented, 2 tokens were dispensed as soon as the S 
dropped a marble, and when the other light was on, 1 
token was dispensed. During choice trials that were 
interspersed among single-color trials S was required to 
choose 1 of the 2 different colored holes. After S 
developed a preference for the 2-token color, E stated a 
preference for the color that earned only 1 token. 6 of the 
8 Ss immediately switched to the 1-token response when 
E stated his preference. Only 2 Ss switched back to the 2- 
token response when E left the room. Ss complied with 
E's preference regardless of whether it also included a 
negative component (ie. what E did not like). There 
were no systematic differences between retarded and 
normal Ss. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5701. Reiss, Philip & Reiss, Rosalind. (Yeshiva U., 
Ferkauf Graduate School) Clustering and subjective 
organization in a free recall task with retardates: A 
comparison of two methodologies. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 56. 

5702. Richardson, Graham. (Imperial Coll. of Science 
& Technology, U. London, England) The Cartesian 
frame of reference: A structure unifying the description 
of dyslexia. Journal of Psycholinguistic Research, 

1974(Jan), Vol. X1), 15-63.—Shows that 6 phenomena 
often associated with dyslexia may be attributed to the 
lack of a visual, Cartesian frame of reference. These 
phenomena are (a) reading errors due to letter reversal, 
inversion, or rotation; (b) form recognition of all classes 
of mono-oriented objects which is independent of the 
figure’s egocentric orientation; (c) defective visual 
sequential scanning, resulting in confused letter and 
word order; (d) poor visual balance performance; (e) the 
failure to acquire nonspatial ordering relations, including 
temporal relations and tenses; and (f) the characteristic 
intellectual profile of severely retarded readers (i.e., 
WISC Performance IQ/Verbal IQ greater than one). The 
latter phenomenon is dependent on (b) and (e). (87 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5703. Riscalla, Louise M. (New Jersey State Diagnos- 
tic Center, Edison) Mental retardation: Fact or conjec- 
ture? Journal of Clinical Child Psychology, 1974(Win), 
Vol. 3(1), 43-45.—Suggests that psychologists should 
respond to clients without preconceived notions derived 
from labels. If the unique developmental pattern is 
emphasized, the term “mental retardation” would be 
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rendered obsolete. Assessment should reveal the client’s 
strengths. (23 ref) 

5704. Roch Lecours, André & Lhermitte, Francois, 
(Salpétriére Hosp., Neurology & Neuropsychology Serv- 
ices, Paris, France) [Research studies on the language 
of aphasics: IV. Analysis of a body of neologisms: 
Notion of phonetic paraphasia.] (Fren) Encéphale, 
1972(Jul), Vol. 61(4), 295-315.—Discusses various as- 
pects studied on the language of aphasics. In this respect, 
the term “neologism” designates a series of phonemes 
used as a word but not existing in a dictionary of 
recognized community language. According to contem- 
porary linguists, the phoneme is the most complex 
linguistic unity which permits an adequate segmentation 
of paraphasic sayings. It is emphasized that phonemic, 
mnemonic, and verbal paraphasic sayings can share the 
same linear structures.—C. Kokkinis. 

5705. Ross, Alan O. (State U. New York, Stony 
Brook) A clinical child psychologist “examines” retard- 
ed children. In G. J. Williams & S. Gordon (Eds.), 
Clinical child psychology: Current practices and future 
perspectives. New York, N.Y.: Behavioral Publications, 
1974. xiv, 545 p.—Discusses the issues involved in the 
assessment of mentally retarded children from a beha- 
viorally oriented viewpoint. It is suggested that differ- 
ences in etiology or intellectual functioning are unimpor- 
tant from the view of teaching and training; the 
application of learning and behavior modification 
principles would not necessitate this kind of knowledge 
since they focus on observable behaviors. (29 ref) k 

5706. Ross, Robert T. & Boroskin, Alan. (Fairview 
State Hosp., Calif.) Interrelationships of self-help skills, 
language skills, and problem behaviors in a group of 
institutionalized mentally retarded subjects. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 130. 

5707. Sidman, Murray. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Boston) The behavioral analysis of aphasia. 
Journal of Psychiatric Research, 1971(Aug), Vol. 8(3-4), 
413-422.—Attempted to circumvent the major problems 
that have previously hindered the integration of aphasic 
deficits with theoretical formulations of language: (a) the 
definition of language itself which biases the observa- 
tions made on aphasics and (b) methodological problems 
of examining and classifying aphasic defects. 4 types of 
response: (simultaneous matching, oral naming, writing, 
and delayed matching) were examined individually as à 
function of different stimulus materials and sample 
stimuli for each aphasic patient studied. In addition, 
specific sample stimuli (e.g., visual, tactile, or auditory) 
can be examined as a function of the type of response 
required. A sample stimulus word was to be processed by 
the patient according to the demands of each task. The 
patient could comprehend spelled words and could spell 
orally but was unable to demonstrate the supposedly 
necessary underlying processes. He was deficient !n 
writing dictated spelled and pronounced words, in 
reading aloud, and in spelling from text—R. S. Albin. 

5708. Umetani, Tadao. (Tokyo U. of Education, 
Japan) [A study on the concept attainment processes of 
mentally retarded children: Effects of abstractness of 
learning materials.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 19(4), 221-231.—Stud- 
ied the process of abstract concept attainment (Exp 1) 
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and the proactive effects of previously attained concepts 
on later discrimination reversal shift (Exp II) in mentally 
retarded and normal children. In Exp I, 11 retarded Ss 
(IQ 60-78) and 10 normal Ss (IQ 95-104) were matched 
in terms of mental age (MA) (mean = 8.5 yrs). 6 
concepts of 15 sets of 3 categories (concrete objects, 
forms, and numbers) were named by 6 nonsense 
syllables. Concept attainment was evaluated through 15 
series of trials. Results indicate that the retarded required 
more trials to attain concepts, especially forms and 
numbers (p < .01). In Exp II, 30 retarded (IQ 50-80) 
and 30 normal (IQ 97-125) Ss were matched in terms of 
MA(mean = 6.1 yrs). The concept of size was added to 
the 3 previously used concepts, and these 4 levels were 
combined with 2 dimensions of equal value. Results 
indicate that the retarded required more trials in reversal 
shift. (English summary) (23 ref)—S. Choe. 

5709. Vogel, Susan A. (Barat Coll.) Syntactic abilities 
in normal and dyslexic children. Journal of Learning 
Disabilities, 1974(Feb), Vol. 7(2), 103-109.—Assessed the 
syntactic abilities in oral language of 20 normal and 20 
dyslexic 2nd graders. Group membership was deter- 
mined on the basis of performance on 2 silent reading 
comprehension tests. 9 measures were used to assess 
syntactic abilities; none required reading or writing. The 
dyslectics were found to be different from the normal 
children at a high level of significance on 7 of the 9 
measures, all favoring the normals. Dyslexic Ss were 
significantly deficient in oral syntax. Findings indicate 
the importance of assessing oral syntax in the evaluation 
and diagnosis of children with reading difficulties. (24 
ref)—Journal abstract. 


Speech Disorders 


5710. Bar, Asher. (Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, City 
U. New York) Increasing fluency in young stutterers vs 
decreasing stuttering: A clinical approach. Journal of 
Communication Disorders, 1973(Dec), Vol. 6(4), 247-258. 
—Presents a methodology toward diagnosis and treat- 
ment of young stutterers. It is suggested that it is possible 
to detect awareness of stuttering in children as young as 
2 yrs by means of projective drawings. Once an 
awareness of stuttering is detected, a process of therapy 
must be initiated which concentrates on helping the child 
to become aware of and to increase his abilities to speak 
fluently. In this way, the child can monitor his natural 
and learned fluencies and become his own reinforcing 
agent. Methods which concentrate on stuttering and its 
Modification are discounted because they might increase 
nonfluencies.—Journal abstract. 

5711. de Morsier, G. [On 23 cases of posttraumatic 
aphasia.] (Fren) Psychiatria Clinica, 1973, Vol. 6(4), 
226-239.—Notes that there are relatively few studies on 
Speech disturbances following craniocerebral trauma. A 
review of the literature is presented and 23 new cases 
Observed by the author are described in detail. (28 ref) 
—English abstract. i 

5712. Halvorson, Jerome A. (U. Wisconsin, River 
Falls) Punishment of stuttering as a discriminative 
Stimulus for reinforced fluency. Journal of Communica- 
tion Disorders, 1973(Dec), Vol. 6(4), 315-321.— Presents a 
model for stuttering in which punishment for stuttering Is 
Viewed as a discriminative stimulus for reinfor 
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fluency. Apparent paradoxical effects of punishment on 
stuttering behaviors may be resolved by consideration of 
reinforcement variables surrounding fluent productions. 
Stuttering has been typified as maladaptive because it 
does not produce obvious reinforcement. It is suggested 
that, from the stutterer’s viewpoint, stuttering may not be 
maladaptive. Although stuttering behaviors may be 
punished, these behaviors and the associated punishment 
may be only the initial components of a behavior chain 
terminating with reinforcement for fluency. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5713. Jaffe, J.; Anderson, S. W. & Rieber, R. W. (New 
York Psychiatric Inst, N.Y.) Research and clinical 
approaches to disorders of speech rate. Journal o 
Communication Disorders, 1973(Dec), Vol. 6(4), 225-246. 
— Discusses temporal rate of speech units as a key factor 
in differential diagnosis of most communication disor- 
ders in such a way that the clinical concept can be 
operationalized for research purposes. Neurophysiologi- 
cal commonalities among various rate disorders are 
suggested. These commonalities are considered to cut 
across several major disciplinary boundaries and may 
consequently be of heuristic value in further clinical 
research. (47 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5714. Piehl, Jochen. (U. Gottingen, Psychological 
Inst, W. Germany) [Investigation on the problem of 
examination anxiety: The influence of the examination 
situation on speech disorders.] (Germ) Psychologische 
Beiträge, 1973, Vol. 15(2), 301-320.—Selected 30 college 
students in prediploma and diploma programs and a 
control group of 16 students preparing for examinations 
in group discussions to investigate the connection 
between examination anxiety and speech disorders. All 
Ss were given a German version of the Alpert-Haber 
‘Academic Achievement Test and on its basis were 
divided into groups with and without examination 
anxiety. E recorded the examination dialogs and tabulat- 
ed the number, type, and extent of speech disorders. 
Data indicate that (a) examination candidates had a 
significantly higher incidence of speech disorders than 
controls and (b) Ss with examination anxiety had 
significantly more speech disorders than those without. It 
is concluded that there is a significant correlation 
between examination anxiety and the index of speech 
disorders. (English & French abstracts) (42 ref)— T. 
Fisher. 3 
5715. Siegel, Gerald M. (U. Minnesota) Studies in 
speech fluency. Journal of Communication Disorders, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 6(4), 259-271.—Presents a series of 
experiments, conducted over 8 yrs, involving speech 
dysfluencies of normal, adult speakers and evaluates 
them in light of earlier work on the conditioning of 
dysfluencies in a punishment paradigm. Data suggest 
that the dysfluencies of normal speakers can be system- 
atically manipulated in a variety of ways, ranging from 
specific punishment procedures to changes in general 
situational variables. When the variety of studies is 
reviewed in which dysfluencies have been altered in 
experimental situations, it appears that 3 major variables 
emerge: the speaker's perception and evaluation of the 
situation in which he is performing; the speaker's history 
of experiences with nonfluencies in earlier, similar 
situations; and the nature and arrangement of the 
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contingent stimulus. Comparisons between stutterers and 
normal speakers are tentatively advanced.—Journal 
abstract. 


Physical & Toxic Disorders 


5716. Andreasen, Per B. & Heshe, Jorgen. (National 
Hosp., Psychiatric Clinic, Lyngby, Denmark) Neuropsy- 
chiatric manifestations of systemic lupus erythemato- 
sus. Foreign Psychiatry, 1973(Fal), Vol. 2(3), 3-22.—De- 
scribes the course of illness and range of symptoms in 
systemic lupus erythematosus (SLE). It is noted that 
neuropsychiatric manifestations usually appear early in 
the disease and frequently are the Ist clinical symptoms 
of SLE. Published studies and 5 specific cases of SLE are 
summarized and their common symptoms tabulated. (30 
ref)—B. McLean. 

5717. Berger, M. [A clinical study of dying patients in 

the hospital.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1973, Vol. 
5(2), 369-385.— Discusses the psychological reactions of 
dying patients, based on personal observations and 
examination of case histories. Observations relate to 
regression, varied manifestations of dying, anxiety, the 
function of the personality, the process of dying, fear of 
abandonment, delirium, pain, and environmental influ- 
ences. The psychological defense process used by the 
patient and some inferences about the possibilities of 
psychological help to the patients are discussed. (English 
summary)—C. Kokkinis. 

5718. Black, F. William. (Fitzsimons Army Medical 
Center, Denver, Colo.) Memory and paired-associate 
learning of patients with unilateral brain lesions. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 919-922. 
— Compared Wechsler Memory Scale scores and paired- 
associate learning performance in 20 Ss with right- and 
20 Ss with left-hemisphere brain lesions secondary to 
penetrating missile wounds and in 20 normal controls. 
Wechsler Memory Quotient, easy paired-associate learn- 
ing scores, and difficult paired-associate learning scores 
for left-hemisphere Ss were significantly lower than those 
for normal controls, while the mean scores for right- 
hemisphere and normal Ss did not differ significantly. 
For the latter Ss the Wechsler Memory Quotient and the 
difficult paired-associate learning task differed signifi- 
cantly with lower mean scores for left-hemisphere Ss. 
Significant relationships were obtained between Wech- 
sler Memory Quotient and all paired-associate learning 
Scores and between WAIS IQ and Wechsler Memory 
Quotient, total and easy paired-associate learning scores. 
(17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5719. Booth, Gotthard. Psychobiological aspects of 
"spontaneous" regressions of cancer. Journal of the 
American Academy of Psychoanalysis, 1973, Vol. 1(3), 
303-317.—Proposes that psychological trauma is an 
antecedent to the development of cancer during a 
lifetime. It is suggested that as infants, cancer patients 
experience traumatic frustration in their mother relation- 
Ship, and their subsequent life histories are characterized 
by a desperate need for control of a specific object. The 
neoplastic process begins when the patient experiences 
the irreparable loss of control over his idiosyncratic 
object. The tumor represents the internalized lost object 
and the course of the disease depends on the balance of 
power between the unconscious satisfaction derived from 
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the neoplastic process, and the satisfactions derived from 
the remaining object relationships. Thus, incidents of 
spontaneous regression involve these dynamics just as 
does its etiology. The dynamics of cancer therapy 
include (a) response on the part of friends and relatives 
similar to that produced by a suicidal attempt, and (b) 
the capacity of the patient to replace the lost Object 
relationship by a new one. Rational cancer therapy thus 
requires that the patient be encouraged to accept 
responsibility of resolving the existential crisis of which 
the neoplasia is the somatic expression. (38 ref)—R. S. 
Albin. 

5720. Bratus’, B. S. (Moscow State U., School of 
Psychology, USSR) [Psychological analysis of one type 
of personality pathology.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 67-76.—Suggests that the correct 
approach to the study of behavioral pathology is 
developmental. This approach was applied in tracing the 
development of abnormal behavior in epileptic patients. 
It is concluded that in the development of abnormal 
personality some of the same lawful relationships hold as 
are operative in normal development. The biological 
substrate of the disorder, however, creates special 
conditions under which these developmental principles 
operate. It results in a distorted reflection of reality and 
the laying down of pathological personality traits. 
(English summary) (19 ref)—L. Zusne. 

5721. Consoli, S. [Performance of a group of 
aphasics in a test of phonemic discrimination.] (Fren) 
Journal de Psychologie Normale et  Pathologique, 
1973(Jul), No. 3, 325-348.—Gave 11 aphasics and 5 
controls a discrimination task based upon the S being 
able to identify the difference between 2 syllables 
pronounced one after the other, in which only the Ist 
phoneme was variable (e.g., p, t, k, b, d, g, vs f and v). 
Results reveal a system of perceptive parameters calcu- 
lated upon the articulatory traits of the phonemes. The 
existence of a perceptual difficulty, dependent upon the 
order of the elements in each pair of syllables, suggests 
the possibility of a sequential coding which intervenes at 
a supraphonemic level. The analysis of a test of 
repetition led to a discussion of individual strategies In 
the production of pairs of syllables. (18 ref)—L. A. 
Ostlund. 

5722. Diller, Leonard. (New York U. Inst. of 
Rehabilitation Medicine) Cognitive and motor aspects 
of handicapping conditions in the neurologically im- 
paired. In W. S. Neff (Ed.), Rehabilitation psychology. 
Washington, D.C.: American Psychological Assn., 1971. 
vi, 331 p.—Presents what is known of the sensory, motor, 
and cognitive functions in selected groups of ne 
neurologically disabled. The present lack of, and T 
for, a satisfactory taxonomy in the field of speci? 
education and rehabilitation is emphasized. Major 
theories of cognition, and their application to rehabilita- 
tion problems, are discussed. Other important needs in 
the field are considered: good theoretical models, 
evaluation methods, and treatment programs. (6 p ref) 

5723. Dubernard, C. (Neurological Hosp. Lyon 
France) [Some psychological aspects of patients with 
end stage renal failure.] (Fren) Psychologie Medias 
1973, Vol. 5(2), 409-414.—Describes the psychologica 
reactions to renal failure and the defense mechanisms 
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used to prevent depression among 120 dialysis patients. 
Common reactions included acting out behavior, obses- 
sions, and “magical thinking” to explain disease etiology 
and treatment. A small group of "realistic" patients 
continued everyday activities. (English summary) 

5724. Dunleavy, D. L.; Oswald, I.; Brown, P. & Strong, 
J. A. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) Hyperthyroidism, sleep 
and growth hormone. Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 36(3), 259-263.—Sam- 

led the electrophysiological features of sleep in 4 
hyperthyroid patients for 9-22 mo. Ss showed a great 
excess of sleep Stages 3 and 4, characterized by high 
voltage EEG slow waves, and evidence of raised 
nocturnal plasma growth hormone levels. These abnor- 
malities parallel those in other states of heavy metabolic 
demand, but the EEG abnormalities returned only very 
slowly towards normal after the Ss became euthyroid. 
(French summary) (15 ref)—Journal summary. 

5725. Fairchild, Louis & Johnson, Dale L. (West Texas 
State U.) Achievement motivation and the physically- 
handicapped child. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 81. 

5726. Fields, William S. (U. Texas, Medical School, 
Houston) Cerebral arteriosclerosis: A *'non-cause" of 
dementia. In J. S. Meyer, H. Lechner, M. Reivich & O. 
Eichhorn (Eds.) Cerebral vascular disease: 6th Interna- 
tional Conference Salzburg, 1972. St. Louis, Mo.: C. V. 
Mosby, 1974. xvi, 280 p.—Suggests that the widespread 
assumption of a relationship between impaired cerebral 
functions and loss of intellectual abilities is highly 
questionable and that arteriosclerotic dementia is an 
ambiguous term. Increased attention to other specific 
neurological disorders is recommended, and recent 
contradictory clinical findings are presented to show that 
arteriosclerosis is basically a "non-cause" of senile 
dementia. 

5727. Frances, R.; Lhermitte, F. & Verdy, M. F. (U. 
Paris X, France) [Musical deficit among aphasics.] 
(Fren) International Review of Applied Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 22(2), 117-136.—Assessed the loss of 
basic musical appreciation among aphasics, as measured 
by memory tests using melodies consisting of 3 and 4 
notes, One-half of the items were tonal and one-half were 
atonal. The aphasics were matched with a control group 
on educational level. Results indicate that all aphasics 
had a serious deficit in tests with 3 or 4 notes. There were 
Significant differences between aphasic subgroups, de- 
pending on whether or not there were difficulties in 
comprehension. Scores of a subgroup of aphasics who 
had been musicians were superior to other aphasics and 
the controls. Tonal acculturation, measured by the 
different success rate with tonal and atonal groups of 4 
Notes, was significant among the controls, but not among 
aphasics. (15 ref) —L. A. Ostlund. 

5728. Gillin, John C.; Jacobs, Leonard S.; Snyder, 
Frederick & Henkin, Robert I. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Div. of Special Mental Health Research, 
Washington, D.C.) Effects of decreased adrenal corti- 
Costeroids: Changes in sleep in normal subjects and 
Patients with adrenal cortical insufficiency. Electroence- 
Phalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
36(3), 283-289.—Investigated the effects of deren 
adrenal cortical steroids on sleep during 6 studies using 2 
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male and 2 female patients with Addison's disease or 
pituitary insufficiency and 5 normal 20-25 yr old males. 
Patients were studied before and after withdrawal of 
hormonal replacement therapy for 5 days; the normals 
were studied before and after administration of metyra- 
pone. In both groups, delta sleep (Stages 3 and 4) and 
delta% (the proportion of total sleep spent in delta) rose 
following reduction of adrenal cortical steroids. (French 
summary) (20 ref)—Journal summary. 

5729. Heath, Gordon G. (Indiana U.) The handicap of 
color blindness. Journal of the American Optometric 
Association, 1974(Jan), Vol. 45(1), 62-69.—Briefly de- 
scribes the major types of color vision defects and 
discusses the handicaps in performance and learning 
which they may cause. Some suggestions for counseling 
and other remedial measures are presented. 

5730. Hilbourne, John. (Bristol Polytechnic, England) 
On disabling the normal: The implications of physical 
disability for other people. British Journal of Social 
Work, 1973(Win), Vol. 3(4), 497-507.—Considers that 
physical handicaps, although they are attributes of 
individuals, have sociological impacts and potential 
disabling effects on other people. The influence of 
physical disability on other family members and refer- 
ence groups is discussed. Recommendations for social 
work practice are presented and implications for the 
management of the physically disabled are examined. A 
note by M. Burnett on the author’s suggestions, which 
stresses the need for normal individuals to examine their 
own perceptions of the disabled in order to eliminate 
barriers between normal and handicapped persons, 18 
included.—L. Gorsey. Á M ^ 

5731. Huisman, Ronald E. (U. Wisconsin, Medical 
School, Madison) Correspondence between Mini-Mult 
and standard MMPI scale scores in patients with 
neurological disease. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 149.—Explored the 
possible utility of the Mini-Mult vs the standard MMPI 
in 18 patients with left hemisphere lesions, 18 with right 
hemisphere lesions, and 18 non-brain-damaged medical 
controls. Close correspondence was found between mean 
Mini-Mult and standard ee ane scores for all SH 
xcept scale 9. Although all correlations were signi 
See the .01 level, m scales L, K, 1, 2, and 3 reached 
acceptable levels of equivalence. The Mini-Mult correct- 
ly predicted the MMPI high-scale score only 55.5% of 
the time. It is suggested that the poor predictive value of 
the Mini-Mult for the individual, despite adequate group 
rediction, reflects weakness in the test rather than 
sampling differences due to severity of illness.—A. Olson. 

5732. Johns, M. W. (Monash U., Medical School, 
Alfred Hosp., Melbourne, Victoria, Australia) Stress and 
coronary heart disease. Ergonomics, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
16(5), 683-690.—Briefly reviews the evidence relating 
sychosocial stress to coronary heart disease. It E 
likely that long-term behavioral arousal, associated va 
aggressive competition between men, and a sense ei 
urgency interact with other factors (¢.8» diet an 
cigarette smoking) to produce the various grenge 
of coronary heart disease. The physiological mechanisms 
are uncertain. (French & German summaries) (34 ref) 

5733. Khechinashvili, S. N.; Kevanishvili, Z. Sh. & 
Kajaia, O. A. (State Inst. for Medical Postgraduate 
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Training, Lab. of Experimental & Clinical Audiology, 
Tbilisi, USSR) Amplitude and latency studies of the 
averaged auditory evoked responses to tones of 
different intensities. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 76(6), 395-401.—Regularly observed “saturation” 
and decline in peak amplitude of human scalp-derived 
averaged auditory evoked responses (AER) in 13 Ss with 
normal or slightly impaired hearing and in 12 with 
unilateral high-graded hearing loss. High intensity levels 
of sound stimulation were used. The postsynaptic origin 
of these phenomena is emphasized. It was found that 
saturation and decline rose at relatively low sensation 
levels in Ss with unilateral deafness compared with 
normal Ss. Results suggest that the AER generating 
mechanism contains 2 relatively independent symmetri- 
cal systems which are equally influenced by the ipsilater- 
al and contralateral cochleae. Data are presented (e.g., 
saturation of the AER amplitude at lower stimulation 
levels, different thresholds, and individual changes of the 
early and late components of AER) which indicate the 
complex mechanism of the formation of the human 
AER. (German summary) (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5734. Kutner, Bernard. (Albert Einstein Coll. of 

Medicine, Yeshiva U., Center for Social Research in 
Rehabilitation Medicine) The social psychology of 
disability. In W. S. Neff (Ed.), Rehabilitation psychology. 
Washington, D.C.: American Psychological Assn., 1971. 
vi, 331 p.— Discusses the status of the physically disabled 
individual in society, including social attitudes and the 
methods of measuring and changing them, and the 
problems of dependency and the rehabilitation environ- 
ment. Many areas of social psychology have immediate 
relevance to disability theory and rehabilitation practice. 
(5 p ref) 

5735. Langevin, Pierre. (U. Laval, Hosp. Center, 
Quebec, Quebec, Canada) [Convulsions in children.] 
(Fren) Vie médicale au Canada francais, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
2(1), 52-63.—Discusses the prevalence and etiology of 
epilepsy in children. Seizures frequently encountered in 
children are defined as febrile attacks, hypsarrhythmias, 
breath-holding spells, and neonatal convulsions. The 
importance of the differential diagnosis between simple 
febrile and atypical seizures is stressed and the good 
prognosis of breath-holding spells is compared to the 
very bad prognosis of hypsarrhythmias. It is also noted 
that epileptic children, provided they are under good 
control may exert all types of physical activities but 
should not be left by themselves in dangerous exercises 
(e.g., swimming). The genetic factors of epilepsy as well 
as the learning problems of some epileptic children are 
outlined. A brief review of the diagnosis and the 
treatment of epilepsy is presented, emphasizing the 
effectiveness of iv injections of diazepam (Valium). 
—English summary. 

5736. Lefebvre, Paul; Crombez, J. C. & LeBeuf, 
Jacques. (Notre-Dame Hosp., Hemodialysis & Kidney 
Transplantation Unit, Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Psy- 
chological dimension and psychopathological potential 
of acquiring a kidney. Canadian Psychiatric Association 
Journal, 1973(Dec), Vol. 18(6), 495-500.—Based on a 
study of 20 cases, the psychological consequences of 
irreversible renal failure and of kidney transplantation 
are discussed. (French summary) 
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5737. Lyle, W. M. Drugs and conditions which may 
affect color vision: Il. Diseases and conditions. Journal 
of the American Optometric Association, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
45(2), 173-182.—Describes how acquired defective color 
vision differs from congenital defects. 4 types of acquired 
color vision deficiency and how they are affected by 
various drugs and pathological conditions are discussed, 
Tabular data on acquired color vision defects associated 
with disease and various diseases which may impair 
color vision are presented. (159 ref) 

5738. McDonald, Blair W.; Pugh, William M. & 
Gunderson, E. K. (U.S. Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric 
Research Unit, Epidemiology & Operational Psychiatry 
Div. San Diego, Calif) Organizational factors and 
health status. Journal of Health & Social Behavior, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 14(4), 330-334.—Evaluated the effect of 
demographic and occupational factors and of ship 
organization on illness rates. Ss were 4,586 US Navy 
enlisted men (mean age = 22.2 yrs) aboard 6 large 
combat ships. Demographic and military status informa- 
tion was obtained, along with data on reasons for and 
frequency of dispensary visits. Type of ship or organiza- 
tion (e.g. cruisers or battleships) was the single largest 
contributor in the prediction of individual illness rates, 
particularly for infectious diseases. No significant effects 
of age, job specialty, season of deployment, ship mission, 
or overall crew composition were found. It is concluded 
that accurate predictions of individual illness rates can 
be made by studying the organizational contexts in 
which they occur.—L. Gorsey. 

5739. McIntosh, William J. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp. Decatur, Ga.) The use of a Wechsler subtest 
ratio as an index of brain damage in children. Journal of 
Learning Disabilities, 1974(Mar), Vol. 7(3), 161-163. 
—Applied an index of brain damage, adapted from an 
adult neuropsychological assessment key, to the WISC 
scores of 20 brain-damaged and 20 control 9-14 yr old 
children, Using the existing adult cut-off points, 30 out 
of the 40 Ss were correctly classified as brain-damaged or 
control on the basis of 4 WISC performance test scores. 
This rate of correct classification was highly significant 
(p < .01). —Journal abstract. 

5740. Meier, Carolyn A. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Sudden infant death syndrome: Death without apparent 
cause. Life-Threatening Behavior, 1973(Win), Vol. X4) 
298-304.—Reviews evidence on the sudden infant death 
(SID) syndrome and discusses current theories and 
hypotheses about its etiology. A description of typical 
findings from an investigation of an SID case 1s 
presented. The psychological damage to parents 1s 
considered to be an important problem and has . 
implications for the approaches and attitudes of the 
coroner, police, examining physician, and general public. 
2 parent self-help groups formed to help eliminate the 
guilt associated with the syndrome are described. Their 
goals are to educate the public so that an unexplained 
death is not automatically suspect and to support further 
research into causes. It is suggested that death without 
apparent cause is psychologically traumatic in modern 
society which emphasizes rational explanations for 
events.—Journal abstract. 

5741. Nover, Robert A. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Mental Health Study Center, Bethesda, Md.) 
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Pain and the burned child. Journal of the American 
Academy of Child Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 12(3), 
499-505,—Discusses the role of pain in affecting the 
behavior of a burned child. S was a 5-yr-old male born 
with a myelomeningocele and flaccid paraplegia who 
had no sensation below his waist and who suffered a 
thermal burn on his left lower extremity. The child 
seemed to blame himself for the burn and was primarily 
upset by the raw appearance of the donor site. Pain, 
auginented by anxiety, represents a major event in the 
child’s life. The sensitivity to pain would appear to be a 
function of the degree of which the pain is psychically 
charged. Pain associated with intense anxiety loses its 
adaptive function for the child.—C. Kokkinis. 

5742. Orth-Gomer, Kristina. (Seraphimer Hosp., 
Stockholm, Sweden) Ischemic heart disease as result of 
psychosocial processes. Social Science & Medicine, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 39-45.—Discusses ischemic heart 
disease (IHD) in terms of a new cybernetic model of 
conceptual framework. A number of factors statistically 
related to the occurrence of IHD are classified as direct 
(environmental and constitutional and somatic signs and 
symptoms) and indirect (social and psychological). 
Reference is made to research studies which have 
investigated these types of factors. The suggestion is 
made that IHD may represent an acceleration, in the 
cardiovascular system, of the normal aging process. The 
disease has 3 phases: acute IHD, manifest high-risk 
IHD, and latent risk IHD. Real prevention depends on 
discovery of the 3rd phase, and methods for such 
identification are discussed. The implications for re- 
search and the application of the conceptual framework 
are considered. (46 ref)—1. Davis. 

5743. Pedersen, C. Brahe & Poulsen, T. (Gentofte 
Hosp., Copenhagen, Denmark) Loudness of brief tones 
in hearing-impaired ears. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 76(6), 402-409.—Measured the temporal 
integration of acoustic energy in 24 patients with 
presbyacusis at 75 and 95 db sound pressure level, 
monaural and binaural. The investigation was a loudness 
estimate of 7 brief tones with a duration of 5-320 msec. 
Signal presentation was controlled by an on-line comput- 
er, based on the method of maximum likelihood for 
estimating psychometric functions. Temporal integration 
was not reduced compared with findings in normal- 
hearing persons. No differences were found in monaural 
vs binaural listening. Findings indicate that temporal 
integration is not responsible for the reduced discrimina- 
tion in patients with sensorineural hearing loss. (German 
summary)—Journal abstract. 

5744. Quandt, J. (Regional Hosp. for Psychiatry & 
Neurology, Bernburg-Saale, E. Germany) Significance 
of psychopathological criteria in initial arteriosclerosis. 
In J. S. Meyer, H. Lechner, M. Reivich & O. Eichhorn 
(Eds.) Cerebral vascular disease: 6th International Confer- 
ence Salzburg, 1972. St. Louis, Mo.: C. V. Mosby, 1974. 
xvi, 280 p.—Briefly reports a long-term evaluation of the 
intellectual functions of 100 patients, 34 of whom had 
arteriosclerosis. Results from a battery of IQ tests and 
reaction time tasks which were interpreted according to 3 
factors of intellectual ability (e.g., abstraction and logical 
thinking), show a distinct impairment of concentration in 
arteriosclerotic patients which results from a psychomo- 
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tor retardation and attention disturbance, but no 
measurable effects on intellectual capacity. 

5745. Salby, David & Roberts, Jean. (U.S. Dept. of 
Health, Education, & Welfare, Div. of Health Examina- 
tion Statistics, Washington, D.C.) Color vision deficien- 
cies in youths 12-17 years of age, United States. Vital 
& Health Statistics, Series 11, 1974(Jan), No. 134, 34 p. 
— Presents data on the prevalence of color vision 
deficiencies among 12-17 yr olds in the US as estimated 
from the 1966-1970 Health Examination Survey. Com- 
parisons are made with findings from the 1963-1965 
Health Examination Survey of 6-11 yr old children and 
with other surveys made throughout the world. 4.1% or 
an estimated 934,000 12-17 yr olds in the US had color 
vision deficiencies. Boys were 12 times as likely as girls to 
have defects. There were no significant differences 
between white and black boys. Data on specific types of 
color vision defects, age, and geographic and socioeco- 
nomic class differences are presented.—Journal abstract. 

5746. Sand, Patricia L., et al. (U. Washington) Hand 
function in children with myelomeningocele. American 
Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1974(Feb), Vol. 28(2), 
87-90.—Evaluated hand function in 25 6-19 yr olds with 
myelomeningocele and studied the relationships between 
hand function, hydrocephalus, motor and sensory lesion 
levels, and intellectual capacity. Ss were administered the 
Developmental Hand Function Test. All 10 Ss with 
hydrocephalus showed deviant hand function scores, and 
a majority of the meningomyelocele Ss without hydroce- 

halus also showed deviant hand function. Ss with 
IQs < 79 had higher mean deviation scores than those 
with IQs > 80. Level of spinal cord lesion was 
associated with the presence of hydrocephalus.—Journal 
abstract. 

5747. Shontz, Franklin C (U. Kansas) Physical 
disability and personality. In W. S. Neff (Ed.), Rehabili- 
tation psychology. Washington, D.C.: American Psycho- 
logical Assn., 1971. vi, 331 p.—Contests the widely-held 
assumptions that specific physical disorders are associat- 
ed with personality types and that some disabilities cause 
psychological maladjustment, Research findings strongly 
discredit both ideas. Several alternative theories about 
the relationship between disability and personality are 
discussed. The research literature from 1965 to 1970 is 
reviewed under the methodological classifications of 
impressionistic, single-group, comparison-group, ` and 
experimental studies. It is felt that the last category is the 
only one promising substantial further enlightenment. 
(114 p ref) ne de, 

5748, Siomopoulos, V. (Illinois State Psychiatric Inst., 
Chicago) Tardive dyskinesia: A clinical interpretation. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1974(Mar), Vol. 35(3), 
138-143.— Discusses clinical conditions accompanied by 
oral dyskinetic movements. An interpretation is pro- 

sed that drug-induced oral dyskinesia is à conditioned 
response to local aversive stimuli related to side effects of 
drug use, or to other factors such as missing teeth and ill 
fitting dentures. There is an accompanying anxiety 
associated with the aversive stimulus or with difficulties 
in verbal expression, as in the case of brain-damage 
patients. The dyskinetic movements are initially volun 
tary, and are aimed at removing the average stimulus, | 
these movements succeed in reducing the accompanyin 
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anxiety, the dyskinetic response is reinforced. In a 
subsequent stage, the movements lose their voluntary 
quality and become automatic. In a final stage, the 
dyskinetic movements become instrumental in reducing 
anxiety in the absence of the aversive stimulus. (21 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

5749. Velez-Diaz, Angel. (Veterans Administration 
Center, San Juan, Puerto Rico) Rorschach Test in the 
assessment of organic brain damage in adults: A review 
of the post-1954 literature. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 87. 

5750. Wright, Beatrice A. (U. Kansas) An analysis of 
attitudes: Dynamics and effects. New Outlook for the 
Blind, 1974(Mar), Vol. 68(3), 108-118.— Discusses sever- 
al cognitive factors which exert a strong influence on the 
way in which the abilities of blind people are perceived. 
These include the spread phenomenon, position of the 
Observer, expectation discrepancy, restriction of environ- 
mental opportunities in accord with expectations, and 
attribution to person vs environment. In the affective 
area, negative emotional factors (e.g., pity, fear, and 
guilt) and positive emotional factors (e.g, genuine 
sympathy, respect, and warm interpersonal relationships) 
are discussed. Ambivalence (the presence of both 
positive and negative components) is seen as contribut- 

ing to the variability of behavior toward blind people. 
Guidelines for the improvement of attitudes and envi- 
ronmental opportunities are outlined. Of special signifi- 
cance for the education of the public is the approach 
based on the "coping" framework as opposed to the 
"succumbing" framework. Integrating blind persons with 
sighted persons into as many activities as possible is 
supported. In programs for the blind, vigorous participa- 
tion and leadership by blind people working collabora- 


tively with sighted people are also stressed.—Journal 
abstract. 
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5751. Anderson, James G. & Bartkus, David E. 

(Purdue U.) Choice of medical care: A behavioral model 
of health and illness behavior. Journal of Health & Social 
Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 14(4), 348-362.— Describes a 
behavioral model containing demographic, economic, 
ecological, and social psychological variables to account 
for differential patterns of health and illness behavior 
among members of a prepaid medical group. Choice of 
alternative health services, once a person has decided to 
seek professional assistance, is thought to be influenced 
by self- and peer-appraisal of the adequacy of the 
services provided. 373 male and 206 female undergradu- 
ates enrolled in a university health plan completed 
measures of symptom sensitivity Ge, whether a symp- 
tom was severe enough to consult a doctor), socioeco- 
nomic status, and their own and others’ perceptions of 
the student health center. Structural equations for males 
and females were estimated. Results support the validity 
of the model and indicate that demographic and 
ecological factors affect utilization indirectly due to 
intervening social psychological variables. (42 ref}—L. 
Gorsey. 
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5752. Astrup, Christian. (Tromso U., Norway) A 
follow-up study of electrosleep. Biological Psychiatry, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 8(1) 115-117.—Conducted ‘a 12-yr 
follow-up study of 51 psychiatric patients (schizophren- 
ics, neurotics, and manic-depressives) to determine the 
long-term effects of electrosleep treatments. Each patient 
had had 10-15 I-hr electrosleep treatment sessions, 
Although some schizophrenic and manic-depressive 
patients had appeared to benefit initially, no long-term 
effects were observed. 12 of the 24 neurotics were 
classified as improved at follow-up, although a variety of 
factors may have been responsible for the improvement. 
Based on data from 3 neurotics who received electros- 
leep, autogenic training, and hypnosis, it is suggested 
that electrosleep may act as an inhibitory agent in the Ist 
signaling system and thus strengthen the effect of verbal 
suggestions.—L. Gorsey. 

5753. Baker, Collin. (Duke U., Medical Center) 


What's different about family medicine? Journal of 


Medical Education, 1974(Mar), Vol. 49(3), 229-235. 
—Considers that family medicine is more than an 
amalgam of bits of knowledge drawn from the various 
specialty fields; it is a distinct discipline composed of 
various skills (e.g., counseling, ambulatory care, and 
preventive medicine) essential to comprehensive continu- 
ous medical care. The methodology developed by a 
faculty of family medicine to teach these skills is 
described. 

5754. Beit-Hallahmi, Benjamin. (U. Haifa, Israel) 
Salvation and its vicissitudes: Clinical psychology and 
political values. American Psychologist, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
29(2), 124-129.— Considers that the reluctance to discuss 
value implications in clinical psychology, and to regard it 
as value-free, stems from 2 sources: (a) the emphasis on 
psychology as a value-free science, and (b) the desire for 
independent and respectable professional image. Never- 
theless, it is argued that the practice of clinical psycholo- 
gy has direct political implications, which are then 
outlined. Most clinical orientations today adopt a social 
control approach, which concentrates on individual 
maladjustment rather than system malfunctioning. De- 
fining problems as personal or intrapersonal, rather than 
interpersonal or political, neutralizes potential threats to 
present political structures. Psychology then becomes 
parallel to religion in that it offers individual salvation, 
and not social or political change. Several recent 
developments, and especially the new understanding of 
personal problems in members of minority groups and 
women, are seen as possibly changing the political 
impact of clinical practice. (47 ref)—Author abstract. 

5755. Boothe, Bert E.; Rosenfeld, Anne H. & Walker, 
Edward L. Toward a science of psychiatry: Impact of the 
Research Development Program of the National 
Institute of Mental Health. Monterey, Calif.: 
Brooks/Cole, 1974. xiv, 177 p.—Presents an overview of 
the field of psychiatric research, discusses the problems 
of conducting research in a psychiatric setting, am 
considers the training necessary for such research. The 
development of federal research sponsorship is traced, 
and its effect on the expansion of psychiatric research is 
discussed. 

5756. Brill, Norman. (U. California, Medical Center, 
San Francisco) Future of psychiatry in a changing 
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world. Psychosomatics, 1973(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 19-26. 
—Suggests that, as more and more severely mentally ill 
patients are displaced from the state hospitals into the 
streets and the nursing homes, general hospitals will be 
called upon more frequently to provide psychiatric help. 
Future psychiatrists, therefore, will have a greater role in 
community health and medicine. (16 ref) 

5757. Carson, W. McMillin. (Hamilton Wesley House, 
Ontario, Canada) A Canadian therapeutic community 
for disruptive youths. International Journal of Offender 
Therapy & Comparative Criminology, 1973, Vol. 17(3), 
268-284.—Discusses the organization and activities of a 
residential program for delinquent and disturbed adoles- 
cents. Community relations and functions within the 
public social service system are discussed. In construct- 
ing a theoretical framework for the program, the medical 
model of maladaptive behavior was rejected; instead, a 
behavioral model, based on the idea that antisocial 
behavior is learned and can be modified, was instituted. 
The importance of the peer group in changing behavior 
is noted, Staff relationships, possible value conflicts 
between administrators and staff, and problems in 
dealing with new admissions who attempt to subvert the 
established routine are examined. Specific cases of 
individual residents are presented and the treatment 
provided in each case is described. A l-yr follow-up 
survey of "graduates" of the program indicated that the 
program was successful in reducing further disruptive 
behavior. Intake procedures and rules and policies of the 
program are appended. (French, German, & Spanish 
abstracts) —L. Gorsey. 

5758. Carter, James H. (Duke U., Medical Center) 
Psychiatry's insensitivity to racism and aging. Psychiat- 
ric Opinion, 1973(Dec), Vol. 10(6), 21-25.— Black, elderly 
psychiatric patients, whose problems would be expected 
to be compounded by age, constitute a special group of 
patients who generally defy treatment expectations. 
These people are the victims of double discrimination 
due to race and age. The way in which white psychia- 
trists in private practice perpetuate and reinforce the 
racist nature of the profession through both the kind of 
patients they treat and their lack of support for 
alternative systems is cited. Suggestions for ameliorating 
the racist character of psychiatry are offered —R. S. 
Albin. 

5759. Chassagny, Claude. [From the “association 
method" to the "relational method" in language 
therapy.] (Fren) Pratique des Mots, 1973, Special No., 
33-36.—Describes recent developments in language 
therapy, endorsing the new emphasis on activating and 
releasing implicit knowledge of language rather than 
attempts to impart explicit mechanical rules. It is 
Suggested that this method parallels initial language 
acquisition and learning in general. 

5760. Chodoff, Paul. (George Washington U., Medi- 
cal School) Medical insurance and private psychiatric 
Practice. Psychiatric Annals, 1974(Jan), Vol. 41), 42-57. 
—Discusses the current and the possible future effects of 
medical insurance on the private practice of psychiatry. 
Implications for the patient, diagnostic and reporting 
Practices, treatment planning, quality control, education, 
the doctor-patient relationship, and administrative and 
institutional issues are considered. Individuals under 
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psychiatric care often do not appear to be ill in 
accordance with society's usual criteria of illness. When 
a 3rd party is providing payment, psychiatric patients are 
expected to conform to the medical model of illness. 
Patient selection will be affected insofar as socioeconom- 
ic factors will .no longer play a major role. The 
inaccuracy and inadequate use of diagnostic labels and 
categories will change when national health insurance 
demands the classification of psychiatric patients. The 
effect of 3rd-party payment on the goals, method, and 
type of therapist utilized is described in detail. It is 
concluded that the increase of 3rd-party payments in 
psychiatric practice can potentially change the entire 
atmosphere and system of such practice.—R. S. Albin. 

5761. Clement, Paul W. (Fuller Graduate School of 
Psychology, Pasadena, Calif.) Parents, peers, and child 
patients make the best therapists. In G. J. Williams & 
S. Gordon (Eds.), Clinical child psychology: Current 
practices and future perspectives. New York, N.Y.: 
Behavioral Publications, 1974. xiv, 545 p.—Presents a 
rationale for the treatment of disturbed children by 
parents, other child patients, and peers, and outlines a 
variety of psychological assessment and intervention 
techniques which can be taught by child psychologists to 
these individuals. Behavior modification principles are 
emphasized, the goals of psychotherapy are discussed, 
and a case example is presented. (19 ref) 

5762. Cummings, S. Thomas. Is traditional clinical 
child psychology obsolete? In G. J. Williams & S: 
Gordon (Eds.), Clinical child psychology: Current 
practices and future perspectives. New York, N.Y.: 
Behavioral Publications, 1974. xiv, 545 p.—Argues that 
the theories and procedures of traditional clinical child 
psychology—TCCP—are not obsolete, outdated, or 
irrelevant. The problem of defining obsolescence the 
effects of changing client characteristics, whether TCCP 
methods have been proven ineffective or more effective 
than non-TCCP ones, and whether the current socio- 
political atmosphere lessens the acceptability of TCCP 
methods are discussed. Implications for training and the 
inclusion of some non-TCCP methods are considered. 
(31 ref) 

5763. Douglas, Florence M. (Charles R. Drew Post- 
graduate Medical School, Los Angeles, Calif.) Prescien- 
tific psychiatry in the urban setting. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 131(3), 279-282.—Suggests 
that health care delivery can best be accomplished when 
the health professional understands the cultural milieu of 
the community in which the patients live. 4 case histories 
are presented to illustrate the convictions and practices 
found in an inner city area of Los Angeles, including a 
belief in ghosts and spirits and a reliance on indigenous 
practitioners and counselors. It is considered that the 
psychiatrist should be aware of the therapeutic potential 
of these convictions and practices and should understand 
that healing is a multidimensional phenomenon; an 
exchange of ideas among indigenous practitioners, 
psychiatrists, and other medical helpers may help to 
decrease the potential harm to the patient and increase 
understanding of mental illness.—Journal abstract. 

5764. Dusek, Jerome B. (Syracuse U.) Implications o 
developmental theory for child mental health. America 
Psychologist, 1974(Jan), Vol. 29(1), 19-24.—Discusse 
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various aspects of the Joint Commission on Mental 
Health of Children report of 1970. The theoretical 
implications of the organismic model of man in the 
description of psychological development in the child is 
discussed. Basic research issues are outlined: the cogni- 
tive development of black children and the relationship 
between development in one skill area to that in other 
areas. The limitations of comparative research strategies, 
the value of noncomparative strategies, the need for 
greater community backing for research, and the 
possibilities for large-scale life-span research are dis- 
cussed. Implications for the applied research recom- 
mended by the commission for child mental health are 
considered. (16 ref) —S. Knapp. 

5765. Freedman, Alfred M. (New York Medical Coll., 
N.Y.) Critical psychiatry: A new and necessary school. 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
24(12), 819-824.—Proposes the development of a new 
subfield (critical psychiatry) which would be concerned 
with the interaction between society and the behavioral 
sciences. It is suggested that the field would be 
responsible for the formulation and implementation of 
policy having to do with rational mental health pro- 
grams. 

5766. Garfield, Patricia L. Keeping a longitudinal 
dream record. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & 
Practice, 1973(Fal), Vol. 10(3), 223-228.— Describes a 
particular technique of maintaining a longitudinal dream 
record, the phenomena that emerged from the process of 
recording for 25 yrs and the potential value of these and 
the record as a whole. The therapeutic, theoretical, 
empirical and practical implications are discussed. 

5767. Gibney, Helen A. (Health Insurance Plan of 
Greater New York, Queens-Nassau Mental Health 
Service) Masturbation: An invitation for an interperson- 
al relationship. Perspectives in Psychiatric Care, 1972, 
Vol. 10(3), 128-134.—Views masturbation that is public 
and persistent on a hospital ward as an invitation for an 
interpersonal relationship. Only after such a relationship 
is established can the real meaning of this behavior be 
understood. Staff response to this behavior is discussed. 

5768. Gibson, Robert W. (Sheppard & Enoch Pratt 

Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) The use of financing to control 
the delivery of services. Psychiatric Annals, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 4(1), 22-41.—Argues that the growth of health 
expenditures must be brought more in line with the rest 
of the economy. The total health expenditure has 
become a significant factor in our national economy; it is 
second only to the outlay for defense. National health 
insurance will attempt to change the physician payment 
plan. Consumers will be encouraged to obtain their 
health care from organized health care systems. Thus, 
the financing mechanism of health insurance will be used 
to manage health services. The use of the health 
maintenance organization to offer psychiatric care would 
emphasize prevention rather than treatment. Minimal 
psychiatric benefits are offered by this system, however. 
Professional standards review organizations, their role in 
national health insurance, and the controversy surround- 
ing them are discussed. It is lamented that most 
psychiatrists have not been trained in the managerial and 
administrative skills necessary to influence the future of 
mental health care.—R. S. Albin. 
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5769. Hamm, Norman H. (U. Nebraska, Omaha) The 
politics of empiricism: Research recommendations of 
the Joint Commission on Mental Health of Children. 
American Psychologist, 1974(Jan), Vol. 29(1) 9-13, 
—Raises questions concerning the Joint Commission's 
research recommendations regarding (a) the efficacy of 
additional research dollars in solving the mental health 
problem, (b) proper research policy and administration, 
and (c) the dichotomy between the researcher and 
professional practitioner. It is suggested that the role of 
research in the total mental health effort must be 
bolstered, but not in the traditional way. The need for 
research both on research policy and on factors related 
to the implementation of already existent knowledge by 
the lay public as well as the practitioner is discussed. 
—Author abstract. 

5770. Hammeke, Patricia L. & Ganti, Annajee R. 
(Creighton Memorial St. Joseph Hosp., Omaha, Nebr.) A 
method of quality control in occupational therapy. 
American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 28(3), 154-157.—Describes a quality control proce- 
dure and assessment method developed by a team of 
management engineering consultants and an occupation- 
al therapist in the psychiatry department of a hospital. 
Statistical principles (e.g., numerical weights assigned to 
each quality factor were used to calculate a quality index 
by each factor and an overall quality index for each 
control period) were applied to measure the effectiveness 
of occupational therapy services and random samplings 
of specific therapist-patient interactions. Quality control 
areas included safety and security, therapy program 
objectives and services, communications, records and 
reports, and equipment. Measures taken to improve 
service included staff development, reevaluation of job 
contents and assignments, and better cooperation be- 
tween adjunct services.—L. Gorsey. - 

5771. Hausman, William. (U. Minnesota, Medical 
School) Applications of the military medical model to 
civilian psychiatry. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 8(3-4), 513-520.— Discusses the funda- 
mental principles of immediacy, proximity, and expect- 
ancy of treatment as they relate to both military and 
civilian psychiatry. The civilian equivalent of immediacy 
is seen in terms of the temporal aspect of crisis 
intervention. Proximity in a civilian context involves 
treating the patient close to home and job and in 
relatively short hospitalizations. Expectancy relates to 
clarity of message. These concepts are viewed in light of 
the development of a student mental health treatment 
and education program in a medical school. The notion 
of immediacy of treatment required institution of a 
system of more rapid evaluation and early commitment 
Of staff to a consistent set of therapeutic procedures. 
Proximity of treatment was satisfied by the scheduling of 
visits to the therapist on campus and at times other than 
that scheduled for classes. Patient responsibility and an 
effective milieu therapy program and adequate admis- 
sion decisions are discussed in terms of expectancies 
about illness and patients. The community mental health 
center as a focus for this sort of organization is cited. 
—R. S. Albin. 

5772. Horton, Ralph G. (Morgan State Coll.) Preven- 
tive-intervention for black children. American Psycholog: s 
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ical Association Division of Community Psychology News- 
letter, 1973(Jul), Vol. 6(3), 5-6.—Contends that most 
special projects for blacks designed by whites, e.g., the 
prevention-intervention programs for black children, are 
based on white value structures. It is argued that such 
programs must be replaced by a counter structure rooted 
in black independence, and controlled and operated by 
the black community.—4. Davis. 

5773. Iscoe, Ira. (U. Texas, Austin) Is clinical child 
psychology obsolete? Some observations on the current 
scene. In G. J. Williams & S. Gordon (Eds.), Clinical 
child psychology: Current practices and future perspectives. 
New York, N.Y.: Behavioral Publications, 1974. xiv, 545 
p.—Discusses recent changes in the field of clinical child 
psychology and the apparent lack of emphasis on the 
mental health of children. Problems in defining the 
criteria of “obsolescence” are examined. It is concluded 
that some of the procedures used in clinical child 
psychology during the last 15 yrs are not viable or 
practical as methods for treating current social and 
personal problems, but there is promise for revision and 
new developments. 

5774. Kales, Anthony & Kales, Joyce D. (Pennsylvania 
State U.) Sleep disorders: Recent findings in the 
diagnosis and treatment of disturbed sleep. New 
England Journal of Medicine, 1974(Feb), Vol. 290(9), 
487-499.—Describes laboratory studies, psychological 
evaluations, and management of 9 sleep disorders: 
somnambulism, night terrors and nightmares, enuresis, 
narcolepsy, hypersomnia, sleep apnea, insomnia, drug 
withdrawal insomnia and hypnotic-drug dependence, 
and medical conditions that manifest themselves during 
sleep. Sleepwalking tends to occur mostly in males, in 
children, and in family histories. Etiology is unclear and 
treatment is focused on protecting the patient from 
injury. Night terrors are often outgrown when they occur 
in childhood but may have psychological origins when 
occurring in adulthood. Enuresis can be primary 
(continuous) or secondary (intermittent) and the mode of 
treatment depends on this differential diagnosis. Narco- 
lepsy may have a genetic basis and is treatable with 
drugs. Hypersomnia, also, is ameliorated by medication. 
Insomnia, the most common sleep disturbance, is almost 
always seen as a nonpsychiatric problem by the sufferer 
and is responsive to medication. Sleep apnea has been 
implicated in the sudden-infant-death syndrome. Medi- 
cal conditions that may result in sleep disturbances 
include coronary artery disease, duodenal ulcer, bronchi- 
al asthma, hypothyroidism, and pregnancy. (95 ref) —R. 
S. Albin. 

5775. Langer, Ellen J. & Abelson, Robert P. (Yale U.) 
A patient by any other name . . . : Clinician group 
difference in labeling bias. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 4-9.—As- 
sessed the effect of labels on clinicians’ judgments in à 
2 X 2 design. Clinicians (N = 40) representing beha- 
Vioral and analytic schools of thought viewed a single 
videotaped interview between a man who had recently 
applied for a new job and one of the authors. One-half of 
each group was told that the interviewee was à “job 
applicant,” while the remaining /, was told that he was a 

patient.” At the end of the videotape, all clinicians were 
asked to complete a questionnaire evaluating the 
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interviewee. The interviewee was described as fairly well 
adjusted by the behavioral therapists regardless of the 
label supplied. This was not the case, however, for the 
more traditional therapists. When the interviewee was 
labeled “patient,” he was described as significantly more 
disturbed than he was when he was labeled “job 
applicant."—Journal abstract. 

_ 5776, Lönnqvist, J. & Niskanen, P. Psychiatric 
disturbances in general practice in Helsinki. Psychiatria 
Fennica, 1973, 279-283.—Reports on the occurrence of 
psychiatric disturbances among the 448 patients who 
consulted a municipal general practitioner in Helsinki 
during August 1970, Psychiatric disturbances appeared 
in 21.4% of the Ss. 84% of these disorders involved 
neurotic symptoms; only 4% involved psychoses. Dis- 
turbances were most common at ages 50-59; 37% of the 
Ss in this age group exhibited psychiatric symptoms 
(p = .001). (15 ref)—Journal summary. 

5777. Millman, Howard L. (Children's Village, Dobbs 
Ferry, N.Y.) Psychoneurological learning and behavior 
problems: The importance of treatment considerations. 
Journal of Clinical Child Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 
3(1), 26-30.—Although psychoneurological behavior 
problems may now be pinpointed, treatment often fails 
in appropriate remediation. Concrete examples of more 
effective remediation are presented. It is suggested that 
residential centers are potentially more effective. 

5778. Myers, Evelyn S. (American Psychiatric Assn., 
Washington, D.C.) National health insurance: Prospects 
and problems. Psychiatric Annals, 1974(Jan), Vol. A 1), 
6-21.—Discusses the relationship between the private 
practice of psychiatry and national health insurance. The 
passage of some kind of national health insurance is 
inevitable. The question remaining, however, is whether 
mental and physical illness patients will be accorded 
equal benefits. Most bills currently being considered 
discriminate against the former. This is historically 
rooted in the notion that a mental patient requiring 
hospitalization uses the state hospital system. Highlights 
of the major proposals are described. Claims review 1s 
often cited as the major obstacle to providing better 
insurance services for emotional illness. Peer review as à 
possible remedy for this difficulty is discussed, Contro- 
versy exists regarding the effect national health insur- 
ance will have on private psychiatric practice. The 
likelihood of a favorable bill emerging is discussed,—R. 
ii o Narramore, Bruce. (Rosemead Graduate School 
of Psychology, Calif.) Therapist identification and role 
identity as a barrier to integrative Christian counseling. 
Journal of Psychology & Theology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 
3-9.—Suggests that one of the major barriers to an 
integrative approach to Christian. counseling is the 
hidden guilt and anxiety over vocational role identifica- 
tion experienced by most Christian counselors. The 
hesitation of many psychological therapists to incorpo- 
rate Biblical concepts into their programs and the 
reluctance of many ministers to draw on psychological 
concepts creates a dichotomy of therapeutic roles, The 
ways in which membership in the Christian subculture 
affects the self-perceptions of the counselor are dis 
cussed. The process of strengthening the role identifica 
tion of counselors and ministers is considered in terms o 
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therapeutic responsibility and continuity. The need to 
develop a new model which is neither spiritually or 
psychologically oriented, but a rational combination of 
both, is emphasized.—L. Gorsey. T 
5780. Ohimeier, D.; Karstens, R. & Kóhle, K. (U. Ulm, 
Section for Group Psychotherapy, W. Germany) Psycho- 
analytic group interview and short-term group psy- 
chotherapy with post-myocardial infarction patients. 
Psychiatria Clinica, 1973, Vol. 6(4), 240-249.— Describes 
the group-analytic methods used with 6 patients as part 
of a research project on psychodynamic personality 
factors and psychotherapeutic possibilities in the treat- 
ment of post-myocardial infarction patients. The thera- 
peutic relevance of group analysis is described, and a 
clinical survey of the development of a short-term group 
process is given. A new diagnostic approach, the 
‘psychoanalytic group interview,” is introduced as an 
instrument of psychodynamic research. The protocol of 
each tape-recorded group session was evaluated accord- 
ing to a systematized description using a number of 
formal categories (configurations). Strong oral-symbiotic 
needs, characterized specifically by needs to incorporate 
human objects in order to gain “enormous strength and 
fitness,” were found to be part of the group ego structure. 
Deep fear of loss of identity and a strong tendency to 
depersonalize the addiction-like introjected object were 
apparent. Defense mechanisms of rationalization, denial, 
and identification with the aggressor seemed to be 
present.—Journal abstract. 

5781. Ramey, Craig T. (U. North Carolina, Frank 
Porter Graham Child Development Center, Chapel Hill) 
Children and public policy: A role for psychologists. 
American Psychologist, 1974(Jan), Vol. 29(1), 14-18. 
—Discusses the 1970 Joint Commission on Mental 
Health of Children report. The issues raised by the report 
are considered, and recommendations are presented for 
the response of the American Psychological Association 
(APA). The limitations of the APA in the area of its 
Official position on public policy or programs, the 
establishment of priority statements after analyses of 
program costs, and the utilization of lobbyists are 
discussed. It is suggested that psychologists establish 
rank order priorities for the problems of prevention of 
psychopathologies in children. The advantages of the 
child advocacy system and of universally available 
preschool programs, especially for the disadvantaged, are 
discussed. Research is proposed which would cover 3 
areas: nationwide epidemiological studies, assessment 
and evaluation of action-oriented social programs, and 
multidisciplinary research into causative factors. A 
general model for delivering services to children and 
families is outlined which would utilize the local schools 
as the Ist level for assessment and treatment.—S. Knapp. 

5782. Rosenfield, Eric. The X-chrom lens: Case 
report. Journal of the American Optometric Association, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 45(1), 81-87.—Presents a series of case 

reports on the use of the X-Chrom lens (a red contact 
lens for one eye) as an aid for color deficient patients. A 
detailed description is presented by an engineer involved 
in electronics and perception research of his adaptation 
to and use of the lens. 

5783. Roy, Mme. [The contribution of speech therapy 
(to the treatment of dyslexia).] (Fren) Pratique des Mots, 
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1973, Special No., 9-12.—Outlines relationships between 
disorders in speech, hearing, and writing. It is shown how 
treatment in l area may lead to improvement in another, 
without there necessarily being any causal connection 
between the disorders. 

5784. Savodnik, Irwin. (U. California, Irvine) Skinne- 
rian technology and psychiatry. Comprehensive Psychia- 
try, 1973(Sep), Vol. 14(5), 387-392.—Theorizes that 
technology, whether Skinnerian or other, is not equipped 
to deal with the psychiatric task of understanding 
persons as persons. 3 features of technology are 
examined from the viewpoint of a Skinnerian technology 
of human behavior: (a) technology as a groundwork of 
society, (b) technological understanding, and (c) technol- 
ogy as an end in itself. It is suggested that, in a culture 
based predominantly on a technological mentality, the 
implication for psychiatry is that the central issue of 
dealing with people and their interpersonal problems is 
minimized.—Journal summary. 

5785. Schechter, Lynne. (Sinai Hosp., Detroit, Mich.) 
Occupational therapy in a psychiatric day hospital. 
American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 28(3), 151-153.—Describes the various roles as- 
sumed by an occupational therapist in an outpatient 
program for psychiatric patients: (a) primary therapist, 
who coordinates the treatment programs of assigned 
patients; (b) co-therapist in group therapy; (c) activities 
therapist, who plans meetings, recreation, psychodrama 
programs, field trips, and activities of daily living; and 
(d) supervisor of occupational therapy students and 
volunteers. Changes in psychiatry toward partial hospi- 
talization and their effect on the profession of occupa- 
tional therapy are discussed.—L. Gorsey. a 

5786. Taipale, Vappu & Taipale, Ilkka. On Chinese 
psychiatry: A visit to a Chinese mental hospital. 
Psychiatria Fennica, 1973, 79-85,—Describes changes in 
Chinese psychiatry since 1949 when psychoanalytical 
theories were abandoned and American influence 
declined, while Pavlovian theory and biological psychia- 
try developed. The expansion of mental health services, 
the rarity of psychiatric disturbances in children and 
suicide, and attitudes toward mental illness are dis- 
cussed. 

5787. Tobach, Ethel; Gianutsos, John; Topoff, Howard 
R. & Gross, Charles G. (American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, N.Y.) The four horsemen: Racism, 
sexism, militarism and social Darwinism. New York, 
N.Y.: Behavioral Publications, 1974. 123 p.—Critically 
examines several controversial proposals for controlling 
human behavior: violence-reducing drugs, electrophysio- 
logical manipulation of the human nervous system, 
eugenic control, and genetic engineering. 

5788. Williams, Gertrude J. & Gordon, Sol (Eds.). 
Clinical child psychology: Current practices and future 
perspectives. New York, N.Y.: Behavioral Publications, 
1974. xiv, 545 p. 

5789. Wolff, William T. & Merens, Matthew R. 
(Indiana U.) Behavioral assessment: A review of clinical 
methods. Journal of Personality Assessment, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 38(1), 3-16.—4 review of the literature indicates 
that the use of behavioral assessment procedures has 
been associated with the rapid growth of behavior 
modification techniques. These assessment procedures 
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differ in method, theory, and goals from those used in 
traditional clinical practice. Major methods of behavior- 
al assessment—observation, self-report, survey sched- 
ules, assessment for systematic desensitization, physio- 
logical measures, and assessment by operant conditio- 
ning—are reviewed and recommendations for enhancing 
their validity are presented. The importance of the 
relationship between assessment and the form of therapy 
employed is stressed. (88 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Psychotherapy & Psychotherapeutic Processes 


5790. Abrams, Richard. (New York Medical Coll., 
N.Y.) Multiple ECT: What have we learned? In M. Fink, 
S. Kety, J. McGaugh & T. A. Williams (Eds.), Psycho- 
biology of convulsive therapy. Washington, DC VH. 
Winston & Sons, 1974. xii, 312 p.—The effects of 
multiple electroconvulsive therapy (MECT) are reviewed 
and compared with regressive electroshock therapy 
(REST). Data suggest that although patients treated with 
MECT may improve faster, there is also an increase in 
undesirable side effects. It is generally not possible to 
give a complete course of ECS therapy in a single 
treatment session. (23 ref) 

5791. Anchor, Kenneth N.; Vojtisek, John E. & 
Patterson, Roger L. (George Peabody Coll. for Teachers) 
Trait anxiety, initial structuring and self-disclosure in 
groups of schizophrenic patients. Psychotherapy: Theory, 
Research & Practice, 1973(Sum), Vol. 10(2), 155-158. 
—Reports a study concerned with level of trait anxiety 
(i.e., stable, individual differences in anxiety proneness) 
as it affects patient self-disclosure in group psychothera- 
py. 4 groups of 6 male hospitalized patients each viewed 
a videotaped discussion group. The State-Trait Anxiety 
Inventory was administered before and after the conver- 
sation that followed this viewing. It is concluded that 
high A-trait schizophrenics are inclined to be self- 
disclosing in the context of group psychotherapy Ge, the 
conversation that followed viewing).—A. S. Albin. 

5792. Balint, Michael. Research in psychotherapy 
and the importance of the findings for psychoanalysis. 
Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 
21(1-6), 9-27.—Describes the research of a team of 
physicians and psychiatrists on the application of 
therapeutic processes to the physician-patient relation- 
ship. The resultant patient-centered medicine, based on 
long patient interviews and the team’s focal therapy 
technique, is illustrated by means of case histories. 

5793. Bastien, Sheila & Jacobs, Alfred. (West Virginia 
U.) Dear Sheila: An experimental study of the effective- 
ness of written communication as a form of psychother- 
apy. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 151.—42 college students who 
responded to an announcement for a writing therapy 
study were randomly assigned to 1 of 3 groups. The 
writing therapy group wrote letters describing their 
Problems to a psychotherapist whose written replies 
contained behaviorally oriented responses. Reassuring 
Tesponses were written to the problem letters of Ss in a 
Teassurance control group. A 2nd control group was 
asked to count the frequency of occurrence of specific 
problem behaviors and mail them to the therapist, who 
did not reply. 10 Ss in the writing therapy group and 8 in 
each of the control groups completed the 4-mo treatment 
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period. The decrease in the number of problems (as 
measured by the Mooney Problem Check List) was 
significantly greater in the writing therapy group than in 
the 2 control groups. Analysis of demographic data 
revealed that more males than females dropped out of 
the study, and a significantly greater proportion of the 
dropouts were from lower-class families. It is concluded 
that writing therapy may be useful and appeal to 
students who do not feel able to use traditional student 
counseling services—A. Olson. 

5794. Battle, Ethel & Zwier, Marcia. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Murfreesboro, Tenn.) Efficacy of 
small group process with intractable neuropsychiatric 
patients. Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & 
Behavioral Sciences, 1973(Aug), Vol. 15(3), 15-17.—Ex- 
plored the effectiveness of group process among 8 men 
who were chronic hospital elopers. 21 weekly group 
sessions were effective in significantly reducing the 
number of unauthorized absences from the hospital 
during the period of time that the sessions were ongoing. 

5795. Bell, Robert. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Houston, Tex.) Facilitating progress in group therapy by 
means of the basic human relations laboratory. Newslet- 
ter for Research in Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 15(3), 11-12.—Reports an experience 
with designing and implementing the time-limited group. 
processes oriented human relations laboratory as à 
planned intervention to facilitate the effectiveness of 
open-ended psychotherapy groups. Patients on a psychi- 
atric ward of a Veterans Administration hospital 
improved markedly with this approach. 

5796. Benedetti, Gaetano & Isotti, Mario. (Catholic U. 
Sacred Heart, Inst. of Psychology, Rome, Italy) [Identifi- 
cation and identity in the relationship between the 
schizophrenic patient and the individual psychothera- 
pist.] (Ital) Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatri- 
a, 1973(May). Vol. 34(3-4), 364-376.—Posits that a 
major problem in the psychotherapy of schizophrenics 
lies within symbolic-interactional grounds aiming to 
evoke and maximize the movement of the ego which will 
be integrative intrapsychically as well as interpersonally, 

5797. Benedetti, Gaetano. The irrational in the 
psychotherapy of psychosis. Journal of the American 
Academy of Psychoanalysis, 1973, Vol. 1(3), 243-251. 
—Proposes that the irrational components of the 
psychotherapeutic process are not suite for a systematic 
conceptualization. In treating psychoses the therapist 
experiences, to some extent, the depersonalization, 
derealization, and irrationality of the patient. 

5798, Bettelheim, Bruno. (U. Chicago) Ahome for the 
heart. New York, N.Y.: Alfred A. Knopf, 1974. x, 461 p. 
$12.50.— Describes the Orthogenic School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, à revolutionary therapeutic community 
established for schizophrenic and autistic children. 
Major topics include psychiatric and psychoanalytic 
concepts; the physical milieu; and the reintegration and 
total involvement of the staff members in the patient's 


ling process. (133 re 

i es Se (Reiss-Davis Child Study 
Center, Los Angeles, Calif.) An unusual therapeutic 
alliance with an adopted child. Reiss-Davis Clini 
Bulletin, 1973(Fal), Vol. 10(2), 52-64.—Discusses th 
case of an adopted male diagnosed as suffering fror 
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anxiety neurosis, and illustrates that conscious, rational 
motives can be used along with unconscious ones to 
effect positive change through analysis. 

5800. Brown, Malcolm. The new body 
psychotherapies. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & 
Practice, 1973(Sum), Vol. 10(2), 98-116.—Reviews 4 
types of body psychotherapies: Gestalt therapy, Reichi- 
an therapy, Lowenian bioenergetics, and primal therapy. 

- The basic characteristics of these approaches are an 
antiestablishment viewpoint and a belief that the essence 
of psychopathological functioning consists of a rigidifi- 
cation of behavior and experience that is biologically and 
organismically rooted as much as it is psychologically 
and emotionally crippling. The principle of natural 
organismic self-regulation is seen as providing the most 
balanced source of judgment in contrast to the reasoning 
faculties of mental consciousness. A critique of all 4 
therapies is presented. The importance of listening to 
one's own body is emphasized.—R. S. Albin. 

5801. Browne, Louise J. & Ritter, Jennie I. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp. Northampton, Mass.) Reality 
therapy for the geriatric psychiatric patient. Perspectives 
in Psychiatric Care, 1972, Vol. 10(3), 135-139.—Reports 
a study that utilized reality therapy to treat 16 male 
geriatric psychiatric patients. This therapy is based on 

the principles of consistency and positive reinforcement. 
Ss met in groups of 4 twice each day 7 days a week, for 
30-min periods. Own names and those of staff were 
taught. Ss were also taught current information about 
themselves (e.g, name of hospital, date, and time). 
Concomitant improvements in dressing, eating, and 
personal behavior were observed. Case examples are 
presented. It is concluded that this is a useful approach 
for long-term hospitalized schizophrenics.—R. S. Albin. 

5802. Bundza, Kenneth A. & Simonson, Norman R. 

(U. Massachusetts) Therapist self-disclosure: Its effect 
on impressions of therapist and willingness to disclose. 
Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 10(3), 215-217.—Examined (a) the relationship 
between therapist self-disclosure and the clients" willing- 
ness to self-disclose to the therapist; (b) clients’ impres- 
sion of therapist nurturance; and (c) clients’ impression 
of therapist intraception. It was hypothesized that (a) a 
self-disclosing therapist would elicit more willingness to 
self-disclose on the part of clients than a non-self- 
disclosing therapist; (b) a self-disclosing therapist would 
be perceived as more nurturant than a non-self-disclos- 
ing therapist; and (c) a self-disclosing therapist would be 
perceived as less intraceptive than a non-gelf-disclosing 
therapist. 16 male and 19 female undergraduates were 
individually presented with a written transcription of 1 of 
3 simulated psychotherapy sessions: no self-disclosure, 
warm support, and self-disclosure after which they 
completed the Self-Disclosure Questionnaire and the 
Adjective Check List. The hypotheses were supported in 
that the therapist who made the warm, accepting, self- 
disclosing remarks to the client was seen as the most 
nurturant and elicited the greatest willingness to self- 
disclose. (18 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

5803. Cammer, Leonard. (New York Medical Coll., 
N.Y.) Depression: Subtleties of treatment. New York 
State Journal of Medicine, 1974(Feb), Vol. 74(2), 367-371. 
—Reports observations and experiences in the manage- 
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ment of depressed patients. Initially it is important to 
diagnose the depression, its type, and the process 
involved. Reactive depression—response to a specific 
meaningful loss, which is improved as the loss is 
compensated—must be differentiated from a psychotic 
depression apparently set off by an external event. 
Appropriate goals are examined, as well as various 
hindrances to treatment such as a relative's need to 
interfere. Problems related to referral and subtleties of 
treatment methods are discussed.—W. L. Hunt. 

5804. Carpenter, Patricia & Sandberg, Salek. (Wayne 
County Juvenile Court, Clinic for Child Study, Detroit, 
Mich.) “The things inside": Psychodrama with delin- 
quent adolescents. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & 
Practice, 1973(Fal), Vol. 10(3), 245-247.— Discusses the 
utilization of techniques of role playing and feeling 
expression in trying to help 16 15-16 yr old delinquent 
adolescents. 11 of these teenagers improved with this 
treatment as measured by their failure to be in further 
trouble in home, school, or the community. 

5805. Chess, Stella. (New York U., Medical Center) 
Marked anxiety in children. American Journal of Psy- 
chotherapy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 27(3), 390—395.— Discusses 
the etiology and treatment of severe anxiety in children. 
4 case histories are presented to illustrate that anxiety is a 
symptom which serves as an alerting mechanism to 
underlying illness in the same way as does pain or fever. 
It is suggested that therapy may be addressed to 
symptoms, but only if this does not interfere with 
diagnosis or obscure the course of the underlying illness. 
It is pointed out that identical symptoms may be found 
in children whose psychiatric status represents a wide 
range of pathologies and whose therapeutic needs are 
also diverse.—Journal summary. 3 1 

5806. Chethik, Morton. (U. Michigan, Children's 
Psychiatric Hosp.) Amy: The intensive treatment of an 
elective mute. Journal of the American Academy of Child 
Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 12(3), 482-498.— Presents the 
case history of an elective mute and highlights the 
enormous variety of "silence-uses" as they unfolded in 
the treatment. S was a 6/-yr-old female who refused to 
comply with normal demands in her home, who only 
whispered within the family circle, and who refused to 
speak outside the home. Treatment included 2 yrs of 
therapy in which the child acted out her feelings through 
play. It was found that the S had a healthy desire to 
communicate through alternate means that she selected. 
—C. Kokkinis. 

5807. Cloud, Elizabeth D. (U. Delaware, Coll. of 
Nursing) The plateau in therapist-patient relationships. 
Perspectives in Psychiatric Care, 1972, Vol. 10(3), 
112-121.—Discusses the existence of plateaus or impass- 
es when doing psychotherapy with chronic schizophren- 
ics. These patients usually show improvement in therapy 
in spurts rather than by a continual forward movement 
The history of 2 yrs of psychotherapy with a 33-yr-ol 
female schizophrenic is described. 2 methods are 
reported which were used in order to move the patient 
Off her plateau. Since an impasse in the therapeutic 
relationship signifies the need for a shift in therapeutic 
orientation, the traditional role was abandoned and the 
therapist began simply relating to the patient as a human 
being. Swimming, shopping, and walking were done 
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during appointment hours. Also, taperecordings of 
interviews were done and played back at a later time for 
the patient. The effect of these methods on this patient's 
progress is discussed.—R. S. Albin. 

5808. d'Elia, Giacomo. (U. Góteborg, Sweden) Unilat- 
eral electronconvulsive therapy. In M. Fink, S. Kety, J. 
McGaugh & T. A. Williams (Eds), Psychobiology of 
convulsive therapy. Washington, D.C.: V. H. Winston & 
Sons, 1974. xii, 312 p.—Reviews current clinical trends in 
improving ECS therapy. A comparison is made of the 
effects of unilateral and bilateral applications of elec- 
trodes on antidepressant efficiency, retrograde and 
anterograde amnesia, and posttreatment confusion. 
Dominant and nondominant placements are also com- 
pared (57 ref) 

5809. Davis, Martha. Clinical implications of body 
movement research. International Mental Health 
Research Newsletter, 1973(Spr), Vol. 15(1), 1, 3-7.—Dis- 
cusses the recent proliferation of interest and research in 
body movement and its implications for psychotherapy. 
2 reasons for this upsurge of attention to the meaning of 
bodily and gestural signs in interpersonal processes are 
cited: the growth of family and group therapy and the 
emergence of nonverbal therapy methods. The major 
clinical implication of body movement is that it can 
expand awareness about the range and the complexity of 
the dimension and give concrete examples of its relation 
to personality and psychopathology, group dynamics, 
and role relationships. Research to date is not experi- 
mentally rigorous. Work in the areas of facial expression, 
muscle tension, specific actions, mode of movement, and 
the cultural mode of body expression is described. (24 
ref)—R. S. Albin. 

5810. Dorfman, Wilfred. (Brunswick Hosp. Center, 
Amityville, N.Y.) Recognition and management of 
masked depression in clinical practice. New York State 
Journal of Medicine, 1974(Feb), Vol. 74(2) 373-375. 
—Posits that acting-out behavior, excessive alcohol 
intake, somatic symptoms, and proved somatic disease 
can mask depression. It is argued that definite inquiry 
must be made to pick up clues to a diagnosis of 
depression. Family and social history, particular symp- 
toms, recent losses, or somatic symptoms may help alert 
the physician. Treatment modality must be individual- 
ized. In some depressions, correction of biochemistry 
plus minimal psychotherapy may suffice. It is concluded 
that, in the neurotic patient, the most important modality 
of treatment is the physician himself.—W. L. Hunt. 

5811. Dornbush, Rhea L. & Williams, Moyra. (New 
York Medical Coll., N.Y.) Memory and ECT. In M. Fink, 
S. Kety, J. McGaugh & T. A. Williams (Eds), Psycho- 
biology of convulsive therapy. Washington, D.C.: V. H. 
Winston & Sons, 1974. xii, 312 p.—Reviews studies on 
the effects of electroconvulsive therapy (E on 
memory. 4 factors are identified which affect memory for 
events before and after the seizure: time, nature of the 
event, and mental set at the time of perception and at the 
time of assessment. Problems in the measurement of 
retention are discussed. (39 ref) d 

5812. Dulicai, Dianne. (Bronx State Hosp. Lincoln 
Unit, Intensive Care Unit, N.Y.) Movement therapy on 2 
closed ward. Journal of the Bronx State Hospital, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 1(4), 150-154.—Suggests that, since 
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customary movement patterns of psychiatric hospital 
patients depend on their individual presenting symp- 
toms, these movement patterns might also correlate with 
ward behavior. An analysis of the body attitudes, efforts, 
space used, and postural-gestural system of 42 patients 
in an intensive care ward suggested that observations of 
movement could predict types of acting out. Over a 14- 
mo period, Ss could be assigned to 3 categories 
coinciding with the reason for referral—self- or other- 
directed violence, elopment, or organic brain damage. 
—Journal abstract. 

5813. Edington, & Wilson, Bradford J. 
Introducing the child. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & 
Practice, 1973(Sum), Vol. 10(2), 135-140.—Describes the 
technique of introducing a patient to the child in herself 
to facilitate psychotherapeutic progress. The case history 
of a woman in her late 30's is discussed, A major 
breakthrough occurs when the patient is able to repossess 
the child as an ongoing creature—life-loving, imagina- 
tive, full of wonder and curiosity, enthusiastically 
reaching for further development, change, and growth, 
—R. S. Albin. 

5814. Ekstein, Rudolf & Caruth, Elaine. (Reiss-David 
Child Study Center, Los Angeles, Calif.) From the 
infinite to the infinitesimal: The play space of the 
schizophrenic child. — Reiss-Davis Clinic Bulletin, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 10(2), 89-95.—Explores the potential 
dimensions of therapeutic involvement with respect to 
the young patient and therapist interaction, Contrasts 
between behavior modification and psychoanalysis are 
made. 

5815. Eliseo, Thomas S. (Swedish-American We 
Rockford, Ill) Three examples of hypnosis in 
treatment of organic brain syndrome with psychosis. 
International Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 22(1), 9-19.— Describes hypnotic proce- 
dures with 3 psychotic female patients. Short-term 
hypnotherapy using à direct authoritative approach 
resulted in better orientation to time and place, less 
confusion, some pain relief, and ability to achieve a level 
of self-hypnosis for 2 Ss with cerebral cancer. The other 
S, who had an undetermined organic psychosis, benefit- 
ed from an indirect technique which avoided direct 
suggestion and emphasized the S's control of her 
thinking and bodily reactions. She was able to control 
anxiety and delusional thinking. A trusting relationship 
with the therapist was developed before hypnosis with 
the delusional patient was begun. Possible factors 
involved in the treatment were à positive interpersonal 
relationship, therapist attitude, and therapeutic goals. 
(German, French & Spanish summaries)—Journal 
abstract. 

5816. Endler, Norman S. & North, Corileen A. (York 
U., Downsview, Ontario, Canada) Changes in adoles- 
cents’ self-report anxiety during psychotherapy. Psy- 
chotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 1973(Fal), Vol 
10(3), 251-252.— Discusses the role of anxiety in the 
adolescent personality structure and the problem o 
assessing change in psychotherapy. To test hypothese 
regarding these variables, a series of personality ques 
tionnaires was administered to 2 groups of adolescent 
one receiving psychiatric care and the other not. It | 
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concluded that anxiety scores are very sensitive to 
therapeutic change. S 
5817. Engel, S. W. (U. Heidelberg, Inst. of Criminolo- 
gy, W. Germany) Psychotherapy with German gang- 
boys. International Journal of Offender Therapy & 
Comparative Criminology, 1973, Vol. 17(3), 250-260. 
—Describes various types of personality disturbances 
which can lead to criminal behavior. These include 
conflict-driven personalities, frustration-dominated men- 
talities, nonsocial personalities, and disordered emotions. 
The kinds of therapies which should be considered in 
these cases are also described (e.g., socialization, group, 
and expression therapies). The goals of treatment are 
discussed—to develop structure, to break up undesirable 
associations, and to create a sense of proportion and 
status—and related to case studies of German juvenile 
gang members. (French, German, & Spanish abstracts) 
—L, Gorsey. 
5818. Field, Peter B. (Morton Prince Center for 
ee New York, N.Y.) Effects of tape-record- 
hypnotic preparation for surgery. International 
Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1974(Jan), 
~ Vol. 22(1), 54-61.—The day before surgery, 30 patients 
awaiting orthopedic surgery heard a tape recording that 
gave suggestions of relaxation, drowsiness, comfort 
during the operation, and quick recovery, and also gave 
simple information about the forthcoming operation. A 
control group of 30 other Ss heard a recording describing 
facilities available in the hospital. No differences 
between the 2 groups were found on surgeon’s ratings of 
degree of nervousness on the day of the operation, or on 
speed of recovery. However, there was a significant 
correlation within the experimental group between depth 
_ of relaxation while listening to the recording and absence 
of nervousness the day of the operation, and also 
between depth of relaxation and speed of recovery. 
Verbal reports of benefit from listening to the recording 
were unrelated to depth of relaxation. (German, French 
& Spanish summaries)—Journal abstract. 

5819. Fink, Max. (State U. New York, Stony Brook) 
Clinical progress in convulsive therapy. In M. Fink, S. 
Kety, J. McGaugh & T. A. Williams (Eds.), Psychobiolo- 
&y of convulsive therapy. Washington, D.C.: V. H. 
Winston & Sons, 1974. xii, 312 p.—Summarizes improve- 
ments in electroconvulsive therapy (ECT) programs from 
the 1930's to the present. The effects of widespread use 
of psychoactive drugs on ECT research is considered, as 
well as the effects of ECT on depressive states and on 
memory and thought processes. It is concluded that 
induced convulsions are best viewed as biochemical and 
neurohumoral processes. 

5820. Fink, Max. (State U. New York, Stony Brook) 
Induced seizures and human behavior. In M. Fink, S. 
Kety, J. McGaugh & T. A. Williams (Eds.), Psychobiolo- 

gy of convulsive therapy. Washington, D.C.: V. H. 
Winston & Sons, 1974. xii, 312 p.— Discusses theoretical 
models and established axioms for the effects of seizures 
induced by ECS treatment. Evidence for the neurophysi- 
ologic-adaptive hypothesis is presented, and the success- 
ful use of ECS in treating depressed patients is discussed. 
(3 p ref) 

5821. Fink, Max; Kety, Seymour; McGaugh, James & 
Williams, Thomas A. (Eds.). (State U. New York, Stony 
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Brook) Psychobiology of convulsive therapy. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: V. H Winston & Sons, 1974. xii, 312 3 
5822. Fitzgerald, Roy G. & Long, Imelda. (Pennsylva- 
nia Hosp. Psychiatric In-Patient Unit, Philadelphia) 
Seclusion in the treatment and management of severely 
disturbed manic and depressed patients. Perspectives in 
Psychiatric Care, 1973, Vol. 11(2), 59—64.— Proposes that 
appropriate application of seclusion, with carefully 
conceived procedures, provides a feasible, humane, and 
therapeutic method of treating uncontrolled, destructive, 
panic-stricken, regressive, and other severely ill patients. 
Seclusion is helpful in treating manic and depressed 
patients, especially, and in maintaining calm in the ward. 
Seclusion is seen as a form of management and 
treatment of mental illness and not as a method to 
punish or ignore a patient. Several case examples are 
presented to explicate the clinical use of seclusion. 
Difficulties encountered and suggestions for nursing 
procedures are discussed. The issue of sensory depriva- 
tion as it applies to a patient’s seclusion experience is 
noted, A nursing checklist to guide the use of seclusion 
includes suggestions about nursing procedures, re- 
straints, and indications for termination.—AR. S. Albin. 
5823. Frank, Jerome D. (Johns Hopkins U., Medical 
School, Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic) Psychotherapy: 
The restoration of morale. American Journal of Psychia- 
try, 1974(Mar), Vol. 131(3), 271-274.—Suggests that the 
primary function of all psychotherapies is to combat 
demoralization—which aggravates and is aggravated by 
psychiatric symptoms—through restoring the patient's 
sense of mastery. All psychotherapeutic rationales and 
rituals perform this function despite differences in 
content. The evidence consistent with this hypothesis is 
reviewed, and the potential implications for classification 
of candidates for therapy and for research on sources of 
the therapists healing powers are noted. (32 ref) 
—Journal abstract. " 

5824. Gardner, G. Gail. (U. Colorado, Medical 
Center) Hypnosis with children. International Journal of 
Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1974(Jan), Vol. 22(1), 
20-38.— Considers both clinical and research findings in 
order to gain a more cohesive understanding of the 
factors contributing to effective use of hypnosis In 
children. Patient, parent, hypnotherapist, and situational 
variables are discussed, together with their implications 
for maximizing cooperation with hypnotic treatment, 
selecting appropriate hypnotic induction techniques, and 
developing a creative approach to hypnotic treatment of 
childhood problems. (German, French & Spanish sum- 
maries) (32 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5825. Gardner, Richard A. (Columbia U., Coll. of 
Physicians & Surgeons) The Mutual Storytelling Tech 
nique in the treatment of psychogenic problems: 
Secondary to minimal brain dysfunction. Journal of 
Learning Disabilities, 1974(Mar), Vol. 7(3), 135-143. 
— Describes the mutual storytelling technique in which à 
self-created story is elicited from the child. The therapist 
then surmises its psychodynamic meaning and creates à 
story of his own using the same characters in a similar 
setting, but introducing healthier adaptations than those 
revealed in the child's story. Such allegorical communi- 
cations are generally received with less anxiety than 
messages presented in an undisguised form. Ways 1n 
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which the method can be helpful in treating the purely 
psychogenic problems often superimposed on the prima- 

neurophysiological difficulties that children with 
minimal brain dysfunction exhibit are discussed. Verba- 
tim case material is included.—Journal abstract. 

5826. Gilandas, Alex J. (North Dakota State Hosp., 
Jamestown) Emotional flooding, the screaming cure: A 
challenge to the allopathic model in psychiatry. Catalog 
of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 
86-87. 

5827. Goldstein, Jay A. Rapid elimination of bizarre 
and delusional behavior. Psychotherapy: Theory, 
Research & Practice, 1973(Sum), Vol. 10(2), 159-162. 
Describes a technique for rapid elimination of bizarre 
behavior in chronic schizophrenics. It was reasoned that 
if the ward personnel and therapist encourage the patient 
to act bizarrely, this behavior would not be reinforced 
and would cease. Bizarre behavior was eliminated in the 
ward setting in 4 out of 4 previously selected resistant 
patients in a maximum of 5 days. This technique was 
unsuccessful on 1 manic woman. Another technique, 
that of the therapist acting in such a way as to become 
part of the patient’s delusional system, was predicted to 
engender trust in delusional patients. 2 cases are 
presented in support of the positive effect of this method 
in attenuating delusional behavior. It is believed that this 
approach works because most patients feel so isolated 
and lonely in their delusional system that they fairly 
readily accept a fellow believer —R. S. Albin. 

5828, Granatir, William L. (Washington Psychoana- 
lytic Society, Washington, D.C.) Psychotherapy and 
national health insurance. American Journal of Psychia- 
try, 1974(Mar), Vol. 131G), 267-270.—Many of the 
legislative proposals for national health insurance fail to 
include or severely limit coverage of psychiatric services. 
A number of arguments are advanced for covering these 
services, including psychoanalysis. Suggestions aimed at 
a more equitable distribution of psychiatric care under 
national health insurance are presented.—Journal 
abstract. 

5829. Greenberg, Roger P. (State U. New York, 
Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse) Anti-expectation 
techniques in psychotherapy: The power of negative 
thinking. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 10(2), 145-148 —Describes antiexpecta- 
tion techniques in psychotherapy in which the therapist 
consistently goes against whatever the patient expects. 
These techniques can be used either to deal directly with 
symptoms or to circumvent resistances and facilitate 
therapy within any theoretical framework. 2 case 
examples are presented. (17 ref) 

5830. Hammer, Emanuel F. (New York U., Graduate 
School of Arts & Sciences) Creativity in the therapy 
situation. Art Psychotherapy, 1973(Apr), Vol. 10); 1-6. 
—Posits that moral courage, relaxation of one's rational- 
ity, and acceptance of whatever does not fit the theory 
neatly allows for greater creativity on the part of the 
Psychoanalyst. This, in turn, liberates his intuition so 
that he is more reactive to both affect and invisible 
dimensions of patient communication. (19 ref) 

5831. Harms, Ernest. (Addiction Service Agency, New 
York, N.Y.) Art therapy for the drug addict. Art 
Psychotherapy, 1973(Apr), Vol. 1(1), 55-59.—Discusses 
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ways in which art therapy may be helpful in relieving a 
drug abuser of his addiction. A case history is repara in 
which the spontaneous drawings of a college freshman 
were used to understand his addiction to heroin, to 
follow the diminishing course of his drug dependency, 
and to provide him with an outlet for his feelings. . 
5832. Jacobs, Marion K. & Trick, O. Lee. (U. 
California, Counseling Center, Irvine) Successful psy- - 
chiatric rehabilitation using an inpatient teaching ` 
laboratory: A one-year follow-up study. American Jour- 
nal of Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 131(2), 145-148.—De- 
scribes a l-yr follow-up study of 95 psychiatric patients 
hospitalized at a university medical center which 
provides (a) a totally open ward in which responsibility is — 
placed on the patients for their own behavior and (b) a 
training program for students and residents based on a. 
“teaching laboratory approach." This approach assumes — 
that training for students and therapy for patients are - 
very similar educational processes. A rehospitalization - 
rate considerably below the national average was found, ` 
and approximately 75% of the patients had returned to — 
their usual home and job responsibilities. Variables that - 
contribute most strongly to a successful rehabilitation 
program are discussed.—J 'ournal abstract. 
5833. Janulis, Peter T. (Cornell U., Medical School, 
New York) Strangulated affects and acute anxiety. 
American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 27(3), 
346-359.— Presents 3 case histories to illustrate the role ` 
of suppressed affects in the production of acute anxiety. ` 
It is suggested that the individual suffering from acute 
clinical anxiety is unconsciously struggling to maintain à - 
social facade against the emergence of acute affects 
which have been generated in the broader context of a | 
separation threat. The case histories indicate that the 
patient had never been truly autonomous but had been 
sustained by mother-surrogate love objects. In wech 
erapy the goal is for the patient to uncover an ventilate 
such affects when possible, gaining insight into his 
excessive emotional dependency and vulnerability to 
separation threats. Active fear-reducing techniques may 
be of considerable value in helping to reduce anxiety; 
techniques using induced fantasy in combination with 
muscle relaxation also hold promise. (32 ref}—Journal 
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5834. Karle, Werner; Co 
Joseph. (U. California, Irvine) Psychophysiological 
changes in abreactive therapy: |. Primal therapy. 


Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 1973(Sum), 
vol. 10(2) 117-122.— Discusses abreactive-cathartic 
therapies first as originally conceived by Freud and J. 
Breuer and then as manifested in current approaches. It 
is hypothesized that abreaction-catharsis CR be the 
physiologically curative component of psychotherapy. 3 

oups of Ss (an active control group of 10, an 
experimental group of 29, and an inactive control group 
of 10) either began primal therapy or participated in 
exercise programs. Blood pressures, pulse, rectal temper: 
atures, and EEGs were measured before and afte: 
therapy. Temperature, pulse, and EEG measures de 
creased in the experimental group. suggesting tha 
relaxation was a concomitant of primal therapy. It i 
concluded that all abreactive therapies would probabl 
demonstrate such changes and that abreaction alone 
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not the only component of therapeutic change. (26 ref) 
—R. S. Albin. 

5835. Kelso, Margaret T. & Barton, David. The 
nursing questionnaire as a facilitator of psychological 
care on medical and surgical wards. Perspectives in 
Psychiatric Care, 1972, Vol. 10(3), 123-127.—Describes 
the use of a questionnaire to help nurses on nonpsychia- 
tric hospital wards understand the nature of the 
nurse-patient relationship. The nurse's response to the 25 
questions can give her information as to her view of a 
patient and his problems. With its use, the nurse 
develops considerable expertise in recognizing those 
patients whose requirements are special. 

5836. Kety, Seymour S. (Harvard U., Medical School, 
Boston) Biochemical and neurochemical effects of 
electroconvulsive shock. In M. Fink, S. Kety, J. 
McGaugh & T. A. Williams (Eds.), Psychobiology of 
convulsive therapy. Washington, D.C.: V. H. Winston & 
Sons, 1974. xii, 312 p.—Considers that the problem in 
ECS research is not so much that of defining its 
biochemical effects, but rather differentiating between 
primary and secondary changes and their relevance to 
therapeutic efficacy of ECS. Guidelines are presented for 
determining the relevance of particular changes to the 
clinical and behavioral effects of ECS, and biochemical 

findings are reviewed. (33 ref) 

5837. Kincheloe, Marsha. (Maimonides Community 
Mental Health Center, Brooklyn, N.Y.) Democratization 
in the therapeutic community. Perspectives in Psychiatric 
Care, 1973, Vol. 11(2), 75-79.— Points out the pitfalls in 
maintaining a therapeutic community as a democracy. 
The emphases of a democracy include human rights, 
self-reliance, and joint responsibility. Decision-making 
participation is central to this concept. This process is 
analyzed and discussed with reference to the power 
balance in the community. Case examples are provided. 
Guidelines are proposed concerning which decisions 
Should be made by whom on a psychiatric ward. Daily 
activities are seen as patient decisions, while therapeutic 
decisions should be shared between patients and staff, 

cM program Soe made by staff and administrators. 
is approach will engender patient rı ibility. — 
epe B D esponsibility.—R. 

5838. Krall, Vita & Irvin, Floyd. (Michael Reese Hosp. 
& Medical Center, Chicago, IIl.) Modalities of treatment 
in adolescence. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & 
Practice, 1973(Fal), Vol. 10(3), 248-250.— Presents a case 
example in which an 11-yr-old boy is treated by play 
action therapy with a female therapist and by more 
traditional verbal therapy with a male therapist concur- 
rently throughout 1 yr. Eventually the patient was seen 
by the male therapist only and was terminated in this 
treatment after another year. 

5839. Kreuger, J. R. & Connelly, Eugene J. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., St. Cloud, Minn.) Motivation of 
the hospital-dependent patient: A group therapy ap- 
proach to discharge. Newsletter for Research in Mental 
Health & Behavioral Sciences, 1973(Aug), Vol. 15(3), 
17-18. 

5840. Lai, Giampaolo. [Some orientation criteria in a 
first psychotherapeutic interview.] (Ital) Archivio di 
Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1973(May), Vol. 
34(3-4), 350-363.—Proposes that, in the Ist interview, 3 
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questions should be answered: (a) What is the client’s 
problem? (b) What does the client expect? (c) What is the 
interviewer offering? On the bases of answers to these 
questions, a reasonable estimate of treatment can be 
formulated. This estimate is based on the number of 
affirmative, negative, and interrogative sentences as well 
as analytic and synthetic speech patterns demonstrated 
by the client. Treatment of a client in whose speech 
negative sentences predominate would be longer than the 
treatment of a client whose speech is predominantly 
made up of affirmative sentences. In a client whose 
speech is predominantly made up of interrogative 
sentences, supportive psychotherapy may be more 
helpful than interpretative psychotherapy.—L. L'Abate, 

5841. Lazarus, Arnold A. (Rutgers State U.) Multimo- 
dal therapy: BASIC ID. Psychology Today, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 7(10), 59-63.—Since most therapies help at some 
times, the best approach would utilize all methods when 
necessary. BASIC ID is an acronym for a therapy 
dealing with Behavior, Affect, Sensations, Imagery, and 
Cognitions in Interpersonal relations using Drugs when 
helpful. A case study of a young couple is presented. 

5842. Lesse, Stanley. (American Journal of Psychoth- 
erapy, New York, N.Y.) The intensity of anxiety in 
relation to the formation and amelioration of psychiat- 
ric symptoms. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 27(3), 379-389.—Presents a detailed 
discussion of various aspects of anxiety, which is seen as 
a highly organized psychophysiologic process following 
definite patterns that are predictable in a majority of 
patients. It is held that the number of symptoms and 
signs of anxiety appears to be related to the quantitative 
degree of anxiety, while the sequence of symptom 
appearance appears to be the same for all types of stress 
in a given patient. It is suggested that the intensity of 
anxiety must first be decreased before a symptom ora 
succession of symptoms disappears. The various compo- 
nents of anxiety are not ameliorated simultaneously in 
response to various therapies, whether the therapy 1s 
organic, psychotherapeutic, or sociologic in nature. The 
relationship of dreams and hallucinations to the increase 
or decrease of anxiety level is discussed.—4A. Farrell. 

5843. Levick, Myra & Herring, John. (Hahnemann 
Medical Coll. & Hosp. Philadelphia, Pa.) Family 
dynamics: As seen through art therapy. Art Psychothera- 
py. 1973(Apr), Vol. 1(1), 45-54.— Discusses the family art 
therapy situation which provides an opportunity to 
observe interaction between family members, and in 
which feelings and responses to this interaction are more 
clearly understood through associations to the art work. 
An illustrative case history of a 21-yr-old single female 
and her family is described. Because S had been in a day 
hospital for 5 mo and evidenced slow progress, both art 
therapist and psychotherapist met with the family every 
week for 1% hrs. At first, specific drawing tasks were 
assigned; later, free choice was permitted. Drawing 
lasted 30 min with the remainder of the time devoted to 
discussion of the product. Family members had been 
crippled by their inability to express anger appropriately- 
A significant change in communication occurred as à 
result of these sessions which were concurrent with 
cessation of individual therapy for the patient. Improve- 
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ment in family and patient functioning resulted.—R. S. 
Albin. 

5844. Lick, John. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
Statistical vs. clinical significance in research on the 
outcome of psychotherapy. International Journal of 
Mental Health, 1973(Sum), Vol. 2(2), 26-37.— Contends 
that much of the published research on the outcome of 

sychotherapy has contributed little to clinically relevant 
knowledge. This fact is attributed to the difficulty of the 
task, to the short time that intensive research efforts have 
been underway, and to certain tactical and methodologi- 
cal shortcomings of existing research. The latter include 
(a) the tendency of researchers to employ criteria of 
outcome and statistical definitions of treatment effective- 
ness which make it impossible to infer whether an 
intervention is producing clinically meaningful or trivial 
change, and (b) the tendency for most research to be 
oriented toward testing existing techniques rather than 
development of new treatment approaches which might 
be highly effective in achieving certain goals. It is argued 
that when research on the outcome of therapy employs 
criteria with little relationship to the problems clients 
wish to deal with, it is often impossible to evaluate 
clinical achievements. (37 ref)—Journal summary. 

5845. Liebowitz, Joel M. (Reiss-Davis Child Study 

Center, Los Angeles, Calif.) The Phaeton complex: Play 
disruption in the service of the acquisition of an 
integrating capacity. —Reiss-Davis Clinic Bulletin, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 10(2), 96-110.— Discusses the value of 
play disruption in therapy with disturbed children. Such 
disruption with borderline ego states is viewed as 
necessary to permit ego structure to develop and mature; 
Ge es play is again allowed to proceed spontaneous- 
y. 
. 5846. Malamud, Daniel I. Self-confrontation methods 
in psychotherapy. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & 
Practice, 1973(Sum), Vol. 10Q), 123-130.—Describes 
self-confrontation methods in which the therapist acts as 
a catalytic agent arranging “happenings” that involve the 
patient in ways that circumvent his conventional, 
stereotyped responses and require him to commit himself 
in action or in some imaginative product. The patient 
most responsive to this treatment is the emotionally 
inhibited adult. The methods that utilize self-confronta- 
tion include capitalizing on the spontaneous event, 
Projective exercises, and tape recording in group ses- 
sions. The patient is encouraged to become a participant 
Observer. It is assumed that constructive powers exist In 
the patient and that certain situations will enable him to 
become aware of and maximize them. The therapist 
Should not be translating what is happening into 
psychological mechanisms or dynamics, since this is a 
noncognitive approach.—R. S. Albin. 

5847. Malev, J. S. & Meyerowitz, J. H. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Houston, Tex.) An interesting 
fifteen-month experience in group process with chronic 
schizophrenics. Newsletter for Research in Mental Health 
& Behavioral Sciences, 1973(Aug), Vol. 15 13-15. 
—Describes a group on a psychiatric ward for which 
patients were selected for their chronicity of schizophre- 
nia, severity of symptomatology, and especially, great 
difficulties in living outside the hospital. Group therapy 
sessions are described which not only benefitted the 
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patients but improved ward morale and the psychiatric 
training program. 

5848. Margolis, Joseph. (Temple U.) Conceptual 
problems regarding persons, values, and psychothera- 
py. International Mental Health Research Newsletter, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 15(1), 7-8, 12-13.—Emphasizes that the 
formation of the human person (which is the primary 
concern of psychotherapy) is impossible to account for 
solely in terms of physical changes and development. 
Actually, 3 separate but interacting processes are at work 
in this development: value judgments, norms, and 
human nature. The difference between factual judgments 
and value judgments is discussed. It is concluded that 
psychotherapy cannot keep from being a specialized 
instrument for maximizing selected values that the 
society endorses. Psychotherapy is also seen as a 
normative system that provides standards overriding 
those of the general society. Human nature has a 
propensity to formulate such norms that are not 
arbitrary or unreasonable but that reflect the ongoing 
culture. The implication of these tenets is discussed in 
terms of cognitivism, the idea that men have a distinct. 
faculty for discerning norms in nature.—R. S. Albin. 

5849. McCarron, Lawrence T. (Indiana State U.) 
Paralanguage and autonomic response patterns in 
psychotherapy. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Prac- 
tice, 1973(Fal), Vol. 10(3), 229-230.— Monitored the skin | 
resistance response (SRR) of 20 patients during psy- 
chotherapy and made verbatim transcripts of the 
interviews. Results show that patients in initial interviews 
had a significantly greater number of speech disturb- 
ances associated with high SRR than with low. It is 
concluded that a disruption in the finely coordinated 
motor activity of speech is associated with relatively high 
magnitudes of autonomic arousal. 

5850. Mendels, Joseph; Van de Castle, Robert L. & 
Hawkins, David R. (U. Pennsylvania) Electroconvulsive 
therapy and sleep. In M. Fink, S. Kety, J. McGaugh & 
T. A. Williams (Eds.), Psychobiology of convulsive therapy. 
Washington, D.C.: V. H. Winston & Sons, 1974. xii, 312 
p.—Studied the effect of ECS therapy on the sleep of 8 
psychotic depressed patients. It was found that total 
sleep time, Stages 3 and 4 sleep, State 1 REM sleep, and 
the number of REM periods increased, while REM onset 
latency and the number of spontaneous awakenings 
decreased. 

5851. Miller, Jean B. & Sonnenberg, Stephen M. 
(Albert Einstein Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Depres- 
sion following psychotic episodes: A response to the 
challenge of change? Journal of the American Academy oj 
Psychoanalysis, 1973, Vol. 1(3), 253-270.—Conceives of 
the prolonged, severe depression that often follows the 
acute, disorganized state labeled schizophrenia as one ol 
many that occur at nodal points in a process of change 
This depression is seen as à response to the challenge ol 

owth to a more autonomous level of functioning. It is ¢ 
response to a feared potential loss—loss of the possibilit, 
of relating within an irrational, controlling system rathe 
than a reaction to a loss already experienced, either of a 
individual or of self-esteem. 2 modes of treatment ar 
explored: psychotherapy and drugs. The case history of 
21-yr-old single woman diagnosed schizophrenic am 
suffering from post-acute depression i$ discussed 
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detail, with particular reference to her treatment via 
intensive psychotherapy. The treatment of 2 other 
patients by this method is summarized. Resolution of the 
depression is possible when the patient can articulate the 
wish for independent action and the fear of loss of the 
therapist should action take place. Thus the depression 
seems to be related to future loss, in contrast to the 
classical view that depression represents a response to 
experienced loss. (20 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

5852. Miller, Milton H. (U. British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) Beginning at the beginning in 
psychotherapy: An existential point of view. Canadian 
Psychiatric Association Journal, 1973(Dec), Vol. 18(6), 
459-465.—Describes characteristics of a psychotherapy 
derived from an existential phenomenological viewpoint. 
The assumptions and hopes of both the patient and the 
therapist are discussed in terms of their importance in 
determining the beginning and end of therapy, and 
definitions of “symptom” and “maturity” are provided. 

5853. Morse, Stephen J. (McLean Hosp., Outpatient 

Clinic, Belmont, Mass.) Perfecting the parents: A family 
romance resistance. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 
1973(Jul Vol. 27(3), 410-420.—Describes how the 
fantasy and related behavior of trying to change one’s 
parents is used by young adult patients as a resistance in 
the initial stages of psychotherapy. Case studies are 
presented which demonstrate both the realistic and 
unrealistic elements of this form of resistance. The roots 
of this fantasy as part of the “comic vision of reality” 
and as a way of avoiding responsibility for one's own life 
are explored. A program for the systematic treatment of 
the resistance is outlined. The mode of expression of the 
resistance is seen as a prognostic indicator —Journal 
summary. 

5854. Mouton, Thérèse. [The use of “free texts” in 
the treatment of dyslexia.] (Fren) Pratique des Mots, 
1973, Special No., 37-42.—Describes a method of 
treatment for dyslexia which has been successfully used 
with adolescents. The method consists of encouraging 
clients to write freely on any topic of their choice. 
Emotional problems can be expressed in this way, either 
consciously or unconsciously. Once the problems are 
given free expression, writing ability may improve 
suddenly and extensively. 

5855. Newman, Donald E. (Peninsula Hosp. & 
Medical Center, Community Mental Health Center, 
Burlingame, Calif.) Peer review: A California model. 
Psychiatric Annals, 1974(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 75-85.—De- 
scribes the development and functioning of a peer review 
system to help integrate private psychiatric practice with 
a community approach. 6 therapy sessions are permitted 
to patients coming to the hospital emergency room or 
clinic; additional treatment requires the review commit- 
tee’s approval. After initial hostility by the hospital’s 
attending psychiatrists, acceptance and cooperation were 

obtained. Questions as to whether the financially able, 
the very sick, or those with a good prognosis should 
receive psychotherapy resulted in the formulation of 4 
treatment plans. These are (a) low-cost group programs 
in the community for the severely and chronically ill, (b) 
brief (15-30 min) medication visits every 2-4 wks for 
those needing drug treatment, (c) weekly I-hr psychoth- 
erapy for 3-6 mo for the acutely decompensated, and (d) 
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weekly individual psychotherapy for 1 yr for those 
needing to function better in general. The reality of 
limited financial resources and implications of this 
program for psychotherapy are discussed.—R. S. Albin, 

5856. Ottosson, Jan O. (U. Göteborg, Sweden) 
Systemic biochemical effects of ECT. In M. Fink, S, 
Kety, J. McGaugh & T. A. Williams (Eds.), Psychobiolo- 
gy of convulsive therapy. Washington, D.C.: V. H, 
Winston & Sons, 1974. xii, 312 p.—Reviews reported 
effects of electroconvulsive therapy (ECT) on adrenal 
medullary activity, adrenal cortical activity, cerebrovas- 
cular permeability, cerebral hypoxia, mineral metabol- 
ism, and diencephalic activity. 6 conclusions about the 
antidepressive effects of ECT are presented. (2 p ref) 

5857. Panzetta, Anthony F. (Temple U., Health 
Sciences Center) Cost-benefit studies in psychiatry. 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 14(5), 451-455. 
—Raises a series of provocative questions about the 
value of psychotherapy and its relation to cost-effective- 
ness and cost-benefits. It is suggested that differentiation 
and standardization of psychotherapy is highly complex; 
at this time, levels of both are quite primitive. Most 
progress has been made with the outcome or change 
variable. However, it is pointed out that outcome studies 
remain difficult to achieve in psychotherapy, and cost- 
benefit studies are even more difficult. It is felt that cost- 
benefit study is most feasible in those areas of psychiatric 
practice which do not use psychotherapy as the sine qua 
non. In areas where it is possible to reasonably 
differentiate and standardize operations and subjects, 
one can profitably employ cost-benefit analysis. 
—Journal summary. 2 

5858. Pattison, E. Mansell. (U. California, Irvine) 
Social system psychotherapy. American Journal of 
Psychotherapy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 27(3). 396-409.—De- 
scribes the emerging concept of social system psychoth- 
erapy, also variously termed network therapy, ecological 
therapy, and general systems therapy. Although seeming- 
ly a radical departure from traditional modes of 
psychotherapy, it is held that social system therapy is the 
result of evolutionary steps in the elaboration of 
Psychotherapeutic intervention. This new model has 
been termed the “open” model of treatment, in contrast 
to the conventional “closed” model. These 2 models are 
considered to be complementary rather than competi- 
tive. An example of the use of social system psychothera- 
py is outlined in detail, showing how psychotherapy as 
an intervention with different segments of a social 
system may be used to treat severe clinical psychopathol- 
ogy. (31 ref)—Journal summary. 

5859. Perry, John W. (U. California, Medical School, 
San Francisco) The creative element in madness. Art 
Psychotherapy, 1973(Apr), Vol. 1(1), 61—65.— Describes 
the functions of art therapy in facilitating communica- 
tion between the world of the psychotic patient and the 
therapist. Not only is this process therapeutic for ae 
patient and helpful to the therapist, but it is an essential 
part of the psychotic renewal process itself. (19 ref) 

5860. Pettifor, Richard E. (Calgary General Hosp. 
Alberta, Canada) Integration of treatment modalities 
through evaluation. Western Psychologist, 1973, Vol. 
4(2), 27-30.—Delineates and attempts to ameliorate 2 
problem areas in health delivery service programs: (a) 
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the systematic classification and ordering of the kinds of 
descriptive symptom material and (b) the responsibility 
and competency of each member of the multidisciplinary 
participating group. 2 target symptoms are used for each 
clinical class thus obtaining 6 descriptive statements 
which provide potentially for diagnosis. This work is 
done by the interdisciplinary therapy group in confer- 
ence. The socially disabling consequences of each 
symptom can be graded on a scale of 1-5, as can the 
relative severity of the diagnosis. 2 summary charts are 
presented as illustrations. One has to do with the 3-stage 
diagnostic process, while the other is concerned with a 
marriage problem. The ordering of the symptoms 
permits interaction among disciplines and greater treat- 
ment efficacy.—R. S. Albin. 

5861. Pichel, Julian L (Palo Alto Medical Clinic, 
Calif.) A long-term follow-up study of 60 adolescent 
psychiatric outpatients. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 131(2), 140-144.—Reports a follow-up 
study of 60 21-35 yr old psychiatric outpatients who had 
been first seen at least 10 yrs earlier. Findings suggest 
that adult disorders can be predicted by the patient's 
history of earlier childhood difficulty and the nature of 
his adolescent symptoms. Of 37 patients predicted to do 
well, 21 reported good adjustment, while 8 reported fair 
and 8 reported poor adjustment. Of the 23 Ss expected to 
do poorly, 15 reported poor adjustment, while 7 reported 
fair and 1 good adjustment. As expected, Ss diagnosed as 
having adjustment reactions made the most satisfactory 
adjustments, while those diagnosed as schizophrenics 
made the poorest adjustments. Psychotherapy did not 
appear to have had an effect on ihe outcome of those 
with a poor prognosis. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

5862. Powell, Richard R. (U. Maine, Presque Isle) 
Psychological effects of exercise therapy upon institu- 
tionalized geriatric mental patients. Journal of Gerontol- 
ogy, 1974(Mar), Vol. 29(2), 157-161.—Investigated the 
effects of exercise therapy upon cognitive and behavioral 
characteristics of institutionalized geriatric mental pa- 
tients. 13 male and 17 female Ss were divided into 2 
treatment groups and 1 control group in a randomized 
block design which accounted for age, sex, and ward 
residence. The 2 treatment groups consisted of a 
conventional social therapy treatment and an exercise 
therapy treatment, both administered for 12 wks. 3 
Cognitive tests and 2 behavioral scales were used to 
evaluate all 3 groups prior to treatment, after 8 wks of 
treatment, and at the completion of treatment at 12 wks. 
An analysis of variance showed that 2 of the 3 cognitive 
tests improved significantly for the exercise therapy 
group compared to the social therapy and control groups 
after the 12-wk program. No significant differences were 
found in either of the 2 behavioral scales for the 3 groups 
as a result of the program. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5863. Reichman, Allen. (Inst. for the Crippled & 
Disabled, New York, N.Y.) Psychotherapy prior to 
open-heart surgery. New York State Journal of Medicine, 
I974(Feb), Vol. 74(2), 398-401—Illustrates, with the 
Case of a young man with a severe congenital cardiac 
anomaly, the prcfound effect on surgery of emotional 
factors. The patient was involved in therapy for 1 yr 
Prior to surgery, enabling him to accept surgery and 
materially affecting its outcome. The nature of the 
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patient's conflicts is explored, and factors influencing his 
attitude toward surgery are considered. Since open-heart 
surgery is often essential for a patient's survival, and 
since time is so frequently an important consideration, 
the earliest possible psychiatric referral is recommended, 
—Journal summary. 

5864. Rerek, Margaret D. (Bronx State Hosp., N.Y.) 
Senior citizen camping: An innovative program in 
community psychiatry. Journal of the Bronx State 
Hospital, 1973(Spr), Vol. 12), 85-87.— Describes a 2-wk 
camping program for the elderly. The major innovative 
feature of the program was the inclusion of psychiatric 
patients (both in- and outpatients) in a program designed 
ore normal elderly population and supervised by a lay 

5865. Robbins, Arthur. (Pratt Inst., Graduate School 
of Art Education) A psychoanalytic prospective towards 
the inter-relationship of the creative process and the 
functions of an art therapist. Art Psychotherapy, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 1(1), 7-12.—Argues that, as schooling 
and education increase, people become separated from 
the intuitive part of themselves. Art therapy can bel 
both children and adults relearn how to feel, respon 
and communicate in a creative way. 

5866. Roiphe, Herman. (Albert Einstein Coll. of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Some thoughts on childhood ` 
psychosis: Self and object. Psychoanalytic Study of the 
Child, 1973, Vol. 28, 131—145.—Presents the case history 
of a psychotic 3/,-yr-old girl who underwent treatment as ` 
part of a program studying the separation-individuation 
phase in normal and psychotic children, Her activity ` 
consisted of aimlessly wandering around the playroom 
and a concentrated repetitive filling and emptying of her 
baby bottles with dried peas and beads. Her develop- 
ment was aberrant in the 2nd half of the Ist yr. Although 
the S was exposed to impressive therapeutic treatment 
and withdrew from the autistic world she had inhabited, 
her treatment was unsuccessful in that after 2 yrs her 
parents decided to institutionalize her. (18 ref)—C. 
Kokkinis. 

5867. Rosen, Irving M. (Cleveland Psychiatric Inst., 
O.) Psychiatry in the year 2001. Journal of Religion & 
Health, 1974(Jan), Vol. 13(1), 19-22.—Maintains that 
psychiatry lost its viability in about 1860 when it 
endorsed the dehumanization and warehousing of 
mental patients in asylums from which few emerged. It is 
suggested that psychiatry is currently in an eclectic 
period during which Freudianism is waning and à 
premium is placed on effective, quick-acting treatment 
methods. The “here-and-now” schools emphasizing need 
fulfillment, self-emergence, cognition, and adaptation 
are at a prime point of development, while conflict and 
analysis are de-emphasized. This had led toa cultural 
preference for immediate (atomistic) relief rather than 
striving for a holistic humanism that would deal with 
long-term effects of emotions and learning. Technology 
has developed drugs and encouraged the immediate 
relief goals. It is maintained that learning theorists, while 
making rapid inroads in treatment methods, do not see 
the whole person but only abstracted behavior. This is 
seen as a swinging back of the pendulum to the 
dehumanized atomism of the 1860s.—F. A. Hardt. 
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5868. Sander, Klaus, et al. (U. Heidelberg, Psychologi- 

cal Inst, W. Germany) [Counseling therapy in 73 
psychoneurotic clients with alternating psychothera- 
pists and without selection privilege.] (Germ) Zeitschrift 
für Klinische Psychologie und Psychotherapie, 1973, Vol. 
21(3), 218-229.—Examined whether the constructive 
changes obtained in client-centered therapy could also 
be achieved with therapeutic sessions conducted by 2 
alternating therapists—a method which would provide 
participating young therapists with a chance to gain 
experience and learn from their elders. 146 psychoneu- 
rotic patients were randomly divided into 2 groups: 73 in 
a therapeutic group and 73 in an essentially comparable 
waiting group. With 35 therapists participating, the 
experimental Ss received 8 therapy sessions with alter- 
nating therapists. Pre- and post-therapy measures includ- 
ed the MMPI, the Eysenck Personality Inventory (EPI), 
and the H. H. Strupp questionnaire. After completion of 
the sessions Ss completed the 48-item G. T. Barrett- 
Lennard and the K. Sanders questionnaires about the 
clients' relationship and experience with the individual 
therapists and the method of alternating therapists. Data 
indicates that (a) the constructive changes obtained in 
the therapy group were minor compared to previous ones 
obtained with 1 therapist, being limited to 1 EPI factor 
and 3 MMPI subscales; (b) test scores and other 
information received 1 yr after the experiment show 
considerably different effects of the therapy on individu- 
al Ss; and (c) better results with the alternating method 
could be achieved if clients were allowed to choose the 
therapist after the 4th session. (English summary)—T. 
Fisher. 

À 5869. Scheidemandel, Patricia L. (American Psychiat- 
tic Assn., Washington, D.C.) Utilization of psychiatric 
services. Psychiatric Annals, 1974(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 58-74. 
— Discusses the major findings of an American Psychiat- 
tic Association book entitled Health Insurance and 
Psychiatric Care: Utilization and Cost. Data are presented 
concerning the frequency and duration of psychiatric 
treatment and the characteristics of patients seen by a 
sample of private psychiatrists, It is noted that benefits 
for mental illness are often less than those offered for 
other illnesses as exemplified by various health insurance 
plans. Outpatient psychiatric care is limited to coverage 
under group health plans; individual policies almost 
never cover this form of treatment. The feasibility of 
insurance coverage for hospital care of mental illness is 
discussed, and it is Suggested that coverage of hospital 
care but not of outpatient care may cause unnecessary 
hospitalizations.—R. S. Albin. 

5870. Schuyler, Dean. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Clinical Research Branch, Rockville, Md.) 
Counseling suicide survivors: Issues and answers. 
Omega: Journal of Death & Dying, 1973(Win), Vol. 4(4), 
313-321.— Discusses survivors of the suicidal death of a 
loved one as a neglected group with individual needs and 
collective problems. Their vulnerability of subsequent 
episodes of depression with or without suicidal behavior 
has been suggested by follow-up studies. Their psycho- 
logical situation is distinct from the bereavement 
following natural death in both intrapsychic and inter- 
personal ways. Issues prominent in psychotherapy with 
survivors are identified. A case of the psychotherapy of a 
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family subsequent to the suicide of one of its members is 
presented to highlight these issues. Suggestions are 
offered for helping the survivors deal with their feelings 
and the process of bereavement. Follow-up is provided 
as a gauge of the success of the psychotherapeutic 
routine.—Journal abstract. 

5871. Schwartz, Richard A. (Cleveland Clinic Founda- 
tion, O.) Psychiatry's drift away from medicine. Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 131(2), 
129-134.—Discusses trends in current psychiatric theory 
that have tended to separate psychiatry from its 
traditional medical orientation. These include an overly 
broad concept of psychiatric illness, overinvolvement of 
psychiatrists in nonmedical service programs, delegation 
of diagnosis and treatment to nonmedical personnel, and 
physically separate facilities for psychiatric and general 
medical services. Some adverse consequences of these 
trends are discussed—the failures of state hospitals, 
unrealistic promises in community mental health centers, 
particularly in the area of drug addiction, and lowered 
public confidence in the effectiveness of psychiatry. 
Specific suggestions that will enable psychiatry to resume 
closer ties with the rest of medicine are offered. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5872. Selinger, Drora & Barcai, Avner. (Hadassah 
Hebrew U., Medical School, Jerusalem, Israel) The pace 
of treatment: A total partnership endeavor. American 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 27(3), 430-436. 
—Discusses the hypothesis that certain therapeutic 
processes are governed by at least 2 different mechan- 
isms—the thematic and pace regulators. A case study is 
reported in which a 7-yr-old boy who suffered from 
severe muscular tics and his father were treated separate- 
ly and concurrently by 2 inexperienced therapists. 
Retrospective analysis of the treatment process revealed 
a congruence between (a) the messages transmitted by 
the 2 therapists to the patient and (b) issues raised by the 
father and son. Results demonstrate that a necessary 
condition for progress in therapy is that participants, 
both therapists and patients, reach a certain level of 
insight before passing on to a new state.—Journal 
summary. 

5873. Sellers, David J. (Rohrer, Hibler & Replogle, 
Arlington, Va.) Teaching a self-initiated control tech- 
nique to individuals and a group in college. International 
Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 22(1), 39-45.—Conducted a pilot study in which a 
technique similar to J. H. Schultz’s autogenic training 
method was presented to 10 undergraduates individually 
and to 23 comparable Ss in a group. Self-ratings O' 
individually trained Ss showed slight but systematic 
superiority over group-trained Ss. The Ss in both groups 
reported the technique to be useful in dealing with a 
variety of anxiety-provoking academic situations. (Ger- 
man, French & Spanish summaries)—Journal abstract. 

5874. Shea, Paul D. & Wallis, Constance. Strategic 
patterns in achieving and maintaining positive 
emotional tone. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research 
Practice, 1973(Sum), Vol. 10(2), 184—187.— Discusses an 
area of daily life examined rarely by the therapist: we 
time of awakening and the Ist hr following. This idea 1$ 
based on the assumption that behavior occurs in patterns 
and that the therapist’s understanding of these patterns 
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makes them accessible to influence. The case history of a 
24-yr-old woman is described. One source of her 
difficulties was a morning waking routine, which when 
absent (as on weekends and vacations), altered her mood 
and behavior for the day. The elements of functioning 
changed were (a) emotional residue of dreams, (b) 
experience patterns, (c) physiological rhythms and (d) 
earliest daily interactions with others. Suggestions are 
made for early morning plans for individuals who have 
difficulty in awakening and functioning —R. S. Albin. 

5875. Shorr, Joseph E. Imagine, in what part of your 
body your mother resides? Psychotherapy: Theory, 
Research & Practice, 1973(Sum), Vol. 10(2), 131-134. 
— Presents a verbatim account of a 31-yr-old man whose 
main symptoms were related to difficulty in articulation 
and speech hesitancy and who was treated in psychother- 
apy. The symptoms were diminished when the spirit of 
his mother was exorcised from his body. 

5876. Silverman, Herbert. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp. Outpatient Psychology Section, Allen Park, 
Mich.) A technique of brief psychotherapy of a child 
disorder. Journal of Clinical Child Psychology, 1974(Win), 
Vol. 3(1), 39-40.—Describes a technique consisting of 
asking the parent (a) to keep a log of the disturbed or 
disturbing behavior, (b) to relinquish usual parental 
attempts to correct the child (where practicable), and (c) 
to reinforce approved behavior. A case history is 
presented. 

5877. Simon, Robert M. (New York Hosp., Westches- 
ter Div., White Plains) On eclecticism. American Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 131(2), 135-139.—Consid- 
ers that, in psychiatry today eclecticism is encouraged by 
the wide range of therapeutic techniques available, the 
complex needs of patients, and the many litical 
systems (e.g, family, school, job) in which they are 
enmeshed. Although it is possible to learn a variety of 
techniques during and after residency, without an 
integrated theory of eclecticism the practitioner may 
have difficulty deciding when and how to use them. 
General systems theory has been suggested as a 
theoretical basis for eclectic psychiatry, but it has several 
shortcomings. It is concluded that until an adequate 
theoretical basis is formulated, eclectic choices must be 
characterized as "artistic" rather than scientific—a 
serious limitation in the development of practice. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5878. Sipprelle, Carl N., et al. (U. South Dakota) 
Physiological correlates of induced anxiety. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 52. 

5879. Small, Iver F. (U. Indiana, Medical School) 
Inhalant convulsive therapy. In M. Fink, S. Kety, J. 
McGaugh & T. A. Williams (Eds.), Psychobiology of 
convulsive therapy. Washington, D.C.: V. H. Winston & 
Sons, 1974, xii, 312 p.—Reports results of 2 double-blind 
comparative studies of flurothyl and ECS using psychiat- 
Tic patients. Flurothyl and bilateral ECS therapy yielded 
Similar therapeutic results, but differed in physical 
characteristics of the seizures and incidence of memory 
loss and confusion. Follow-up data suggest that memory 
defects may occur years after ECS and may be related to 
the mode of induction. (22 ref) 

5880. Small, Joyce G. (U. Indiana, Medical School) 
EEG and neurophysiological studies of convulsive 
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therapies. In M. Fink, S. Kety, J. McGaugh & T. A. 
Williams (Eds), Psychobiology of convulsive therapy. 
Washington, D.C.: V. H. Winston & Sons, 1974. xii, 312 
p.—Used EEG data from psychiatric patients to com- 
pare the ictal and interictal characteristic convulsions 
induced by flurothyl, bitemporally applied currents, or 
dominant- and nondominant-hemisphere ECS, Convul- 
sions had different neurophysiological characteristics 
depending upon the mode of induction and the number 
of seizures. (16 ref) 

5881. Starker, Steven. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., West Haven, Conn.) Hysterical reactions to 
hypnotic induction. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & 
Practice, 1973(Sum), Vol. 10(2), 141-144.—Describes 2 
incidents involving powerful and illuminating reactions 
of hysterical patients to a hypnotic induction procedure. 
Instructions for the novice hypnotherapist are presented, 
and the dynamic significance and usefulness of such 
occurrences is discussed. 

5882. Swanson, Mary G. & Woolson, Allen M. (U. 
California, San Francisco) Psychotherapy with the 
unmotivated patient. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & 
Practice, 1973(Sum), Vol. 10(2), 175-183.— Describes the 
treatment of 90 men on an open ward of a Veterans 
Administration hospital. Ss were classified as unmotivat- 
ed if they either (a) stated overtly that they had little 
interest in psychotherapy; (b) said almost nothing about 
their difficulties; (c) used their knowledge as an excuse 
for being the way they were; (d) demonstrated too much 
apathy, anxiety, or passive-aggression to get past 
superficial communication; or (e) had a history of failure 
to respond to psychotherapy. A treatment program 
based on experimental and clinical evidence about what 
factors increase motivation was successful. It was 
believed that motivation would increase if the patient 
participated in goal setting, if goals were concrete rather 
than vague, if satisfying feelings and memory are 
emphasized, if goals are broad, if priorities exist among 
goals, if the patient believes he has a good chance of 
success, if regular feedback is provided, and if insights 
are restated as goal-oriented. (23 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

5883. Talbott, John A. (Columbia U., Coll. of 
Physicians & Surgeons) Radical psychiatry: An examina- 
tion of the issues. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 131(2), 121-128.— Discusses issues in 
radical psychiatry (eg, power politics in the mental 
health field, the co-opting of the community psychiatry 
movement, the psychiatric oppression of minority 
groups, and the rights of patients) with emphasis on 
articles that appeared in the Radical Therapist, an 
“alternate journal” in the mental health area that 
published 12 issues in 1970-1972. Reasons for the slight 
attention paid to these issues in the "establishment" 
journals are discussed. The naiveté of the radicals 

sition is pointed out, as well as the usefulness of their 
role, particularly in provoking closer examination of the 
established positions. (114 ref)—Journal abstract. 1 

5884. Taschev, T. (Pavlov Inst. of Medicine, Plovdiv, 
Bulgaria) Psychotherapy in Bulgaria. Foreign Psychiatry, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 2(3), 23-35.—Briefly traces the origins of 
psychotherapy in Bulgaria, focusing on discussions of N. 
Krastnikov’s theory of artificial reproduction, K. Tscho- 
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lakov's psychophysiological decapsulation, and N. 
Schipkowensky's liberating psychotherapy —B. McLean. 
5885. van der Walde, Peter H. (Trinity Mental Health 
Center, Framingham, Mass.) Patient’s preference for 
treatment: Attitudes toward hypnosis. International 
Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 22(1), 46-53.—Surveyed a representative mental 
health clinic population of 328 Ss for treatment prefer- 
ences and attitudes toward various treatment modalities. 
Competitive ranking and attitude survey methods were 
utilized, to define these preferences and attitudes. With 
competitive ranking, hypnosis was modestly popular and 
no more threatening than several more widely used 
treatment modalities. Attitudes toward hypnosis were 
evenly split between positive and negative reactions. The 
majority of negative reactions were strongly negative, 
while the minority of positive reactions to hypnosis were 
strongly positive. The mean age for Ss listing hypnosis as 
a Ist and 2nd choice was significantly lower than that of 
Ss who chose other modalities or did not respond to this 
item. Analysis of other demographic data revealed no 
significant differences among Ss choosing different 
treatment modalities. There were significant differences 
in response to treatment modalities among Ss in several 
diagnostic categories. Results are discussed in terms of 
clinical implications and direction of future research. 
(German, French & Spanish summaries)—Journal 
abstract. 

5886. Volavka, Jan. (New York Medical Coll., N.Y.) 
Is EEG slowing related to the therapeutic effect of 
convulsive therapy? In M. Fink, S. Kety, J. McGaugh & 
T. A. Williams (Eds.), Psychobiology of convulsive therapy. 
Washington, D.C.: V. H. Winston & Sons, 1974. xii, 312 
p.—Although there is evidence to support the hypothesis 
that a slowing of the background EEG activity is related 
to the therapeutic effects of ECS treatment, EEG 
changes have been found to be related to changes in 
behavior and the rate and number of treatments. It is 
suggested that the significance of these relationships 
should be investigated further. (22 ref) 

5887. Wasserman, Norma & DiScipio, William J. 
(Bronx State Hosp. N.Y.) What is music therapy? 
Journal of the Bronx State Hospital, 1973(Spr), Vol. 1(2), 
77-80.—Discusses patient roles in music therapy, various 
therapeutic techniques, and the contributions music 
therapy can make to patient care. Music therapy can be 
considered either as a unique therapeutic modality or as 
part of the repertoire of skills of contemporary group and 
individual therapies. Ways in which music therapy can 
increase a patient's social skills and interpersonal 
relationships are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

5888. Weiss, Steven L. & Dlugokinski, Eric. (U. 
Oklahoma, Health Sciences Center) Parental expecta- 
tions of psychotherapy. Journal of Psychology, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 86(1), 71-80.—Investigated the interrelationships 

among social class, demographic variables, duration of 
child therapy, and parent's expectations of psychothera- 
py for their child. Parents (V = 100) whose children 
were referred for treatment in a psychiatric outpatient 
clinic responded to a questionnaire on the therapist’s 
anticipated behavior with their child. Results indicate 
that while demographic variables were not related to 
length of stay in treatment, social class variables were. 
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Although none of the attitudes were associated with the 
duration of treatment, parents expected different behay- 
iors in accord with (a) their own social position and (b) 
the age, sex, and race of their child. An attempt was 
made to integrate the host of factors which interact to 
shape the process and outcome of psychotherapy. 
—Journal abstract. 

5889. Wolff, Wirt M. (Colorado State U.) Psychologi- 
cal services and characteristics of clientelle: A natural- 
istic study of private practice settings. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 57, 
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5890. —. Recent advances in 
psychotherapeutic drugs and their side effects; A 
symposium. Psychiatric Annals, 1973(Jul), Vol. 3(7), 
43—78.— Discusses the indications for and prescription of 
various psychotherapeutic drugs, particularly the phe- 
nothiazines, lithium, the antidepressants (monoamine 
oxidase inhibitors and tricyclic antidepressants), megavi- 
tamins, and amphetamines. 

5891. Agathon, Mélinée & Roussel, André (Clinic for 
Mental & Brain Disorders, Paris, France) [A sensory 
conditioning test used in patients treated by psycho- 
tropic drugs.] (Fren) International Pharmacopsychiatry, 
1973, Vol. 8(4), 221-233.— Psychotropic drugs appear to 
affect the duration of sensory aftereffects which can be 
conditioned. In a study with 65 hospitalized patients 
receiving thymoanaleptics and neuroleptics, the UCS 
was the rotation of a spiral and the CS was the lightening 
of this spiral. Control groups included 8 Ss receiving 
sedatives, 13 Ss without drug treatment, and 18 normals. 
All Ss had been examined previously without chemother- 
apy. Results show the shortening of conditioned reac- 
tions under psychotropic drugs and the specific effects of 
thymoanaleptics on visual aftereffects. (27 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

5892. Al-Kaisi, A. H. & McGuire, R. J. (Aramco 
Hosp., Dhahran, Saudi Arabia) The effect of sulthiame 
on disturbed behavior in mentally subnormal patients. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 124, 45-49. 
—In a double-blind trial using a special rating scale for 
assessment of hyperactivity, aggressiveness, destructive- 
ness, and antisociability, sulthiame proved to be an 
effective tranquilizer. Only 1 case of hyperpnea was 
observed and that was in an epileptic. 

5893. Ananth, J. V. (St. Mary’s Hosp., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) Exacerbation of psychopathology 
during treatment: Etiology. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 14(6), 563-568.—Divides the exacerba- 
tion of psychopathology during treatment into ue 
following categories: (a) psychosis due to insufficien! 
treatment; (b) paradoxical psychosis; (c) pend 
psychosis, a drug-induced state that proceeds in the 
desired direction to such a degree that the resultant state 
tends toward the opposite pole from which the drug ge 
initially given; (d) intentional psychosis produced by 
chronic drug ingestion in high dosage; (e) acute 
overdosage psychosis; (f) withdrawal psychosis; and ( 
drug-interaction psychosis due to combined administras 
tion of drugs. It is suggested that most of the cases © 
exacerbation of psychopathology related to drug therapy 
can be prevented. Restraint in drug prescription plus ue 
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rescription of a limited quantity of pills at any one time 
might decrease intentional and acute overdosage psycho- 
sis. Journal summary. 

5894. Ballinger, Brain R. (Royal Dundee Liff Hosp., 
Scotland) The discharged patient’s drug treatment. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974 Jan), Vol. 124, 60-63. 
— Found discrepancies in many cases between the drug 
treatment recommended in the discharge letters of 
psychiatric patients and the records of drugs supplied on 
leaving the hospital. Also, many patients had been 
discontinued on drug therapy on the very day of 
discharge. After 18 mo only half the former patients were 
receiving psychotropic drugs, and only a minority of 
these prescriptions were for drugs in the same group as 
those given at the time of discharge.—R. L. Sulzer. 

5895. Ballivet, J.; Marin, A. & Gisselmann, A. 
[Aspects of the hypersexuality observed in parkinsonian 
patients after treatment by L-dopa.] (Fren) Annales 
Médico-Psychologiques, 1973(Nov), Vol. 2(4), 515-522. 
—Reports observations made on 9 patients, selected 
from a series of 78 parkinsonians, who gave definite 
indications of changed sexual desire or behavior follow- 
ing treatment with levodopa. Ss were usually male 
(18.9%), but were sometimes female (4.9%). Different 
types of sexual stimulation were observed: (a) increased 
erotic dreaming, (b) reappearance of sexual desire and 
orgasms, (c) reestablishment of regular menstrual cycles, 
or (d) a partial sexual reawakening with increased desire 
accompanied by incomplete genital or orgastic function- 
ing. Although only 1 patient remained in a persistent 
euphoria, the significance of thymic change was indicat- 
ed by 2 patients who showed increased sexual interest 
under levodopa and lost those urges when a depression 
developed, only to have them reappear when the 
depression lifted. The mechanism appeared to be central 
and based in the changed balance of the monoamines 
(dopamine and serotonin) caused by adding levodopa to 
the biologic system for regulating action of the hypoth- 
alamic-hypophyseal axis.—H. E. King. 

5896. Ban, T. A., et al. (McGill U., W.H.O. Training 
Unit Div. of Psychopharmacology, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) Differential effects of trazodone in depressed, 
schizophrenic and geriatric patients. International Jour- 
nal of Clinical Pharmacology, Therapy & Toxicology, 
1974(Jan) Vol. 9(1), 23-27—Conducted a series of 
systematic studies with trazodone using 10 depressed, 10 
chronic schizophrenic, and 10 chronic organic brain 
syndrome patients. Ss were placed on a fixed changing 
dosage schedule ranging from 25 to 450 mg/day. The 
Psychoactive properties of trazodone were examined 
using the Hamilton Depression Rating Scale, the Brief 
Psychiatric Rating Scale, and the Verdun Target Symp- 
tom Rating Scale. Preliminary analysis of the partial 
results excludes schizophrenia in general as a possible 
therapeutic indication and provides sufficient data to 
Support the hypothesis that trazodone may be a 
therapeutically ‘effective agent in the treatment of 
depressed and/or organic brain syndrome patients. 
—Journal abstract. 

5897. Bianchi, G. N.; Fennessy, M. R.; Phillips, J. & 
Everitt, B. S. (CIBA-Geigy Ltd. Basle, Switzerland) 
Plasma level of diazepam as a therapeutic predictor in 
anxiety states. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 35(2), 
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113-122.—Gave an oral test dose of diazepam to 25 
anxious neurotics before they received 3 wks of treat- 
ment with the drug. Blood was taken 1 and 2 hrs after the 
test dose (and during subsequent treatment) to assess the 
plasma levels of diazepam. The 2-hr plasma level 
correlated positively with the steady-state plasma level of 
diazepam after | wk of treatment. There was à 
statistically strong link between a low 2-hr plasma 
diazepam level and improvement after the Ist wk of 
treatment. This correlation suggests either that there may 
be an avid uptake of diazepam from the blood in those 
who are going to improve clinically as a result of its 
administration, or that good responders have a special 
ability to form active metabolites of diazepam. A high 2- 
hr plasma level was found in Ss who reported increased 
tiredness during the 3 wks on diazepam. The l-hr plasma 
diazepam level had but negligible correlations. with 
steady-state levels, clinical response, and diazepam- 
induced tiredness.—Journal abstract. 

5898. Bigelow, Llewellyn B. (St Elizabeths Hosp., Lab. 
of Clinical Psychopharmacology, Washington, D.C.) 
Effects of aqueous pineal extract in chronic schizophre- 
nia. Biological Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 5-15. 
—Investigated the finding that extracts of beef pineal 
glands have therapeutic value in schizophrenia. 10 19-31 
yr old chronic schizophrenic patients were given daily 
intramuscular injections of either aqueous pineal extract 
or of placebo in a double-blind clinical study. The degree 
of psychosis as measured by a 28-item nurses’ rating 
scale was reduced significantly in 5 patients. When all 10 
patients were considered as a group, extract treatment 
was superior to placebo (p < .005). The degree of 
improvement in most cases was modest or consisted of 
accelerating an apparent trend to improvement. Since 
the material given is derived from a biological source, 
results may offer a clue to the etiology of some forms of 
schizophrenia.—Journal abstract. dE Ae 

5899. Bobon, J., et al. (U. Liége, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Belgium) Pilot clinical trial of parenteral lorazepam 
(Temesta) in anxiety states. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, 
Vol. 33(4), 377-384.—Studied the effects intramuscular 
and iv lorazepam in an open trial and in a double-blind 
crossover trial with 13 and 15 adult patients, respectively. 
All Ss were inpatients suffering from psychic and 
somatic manifestations of anxiety. Ata mean dosage of 5 
mg 3 times/day, lorazepam proved significantly superior 
to placebo in the treatment of acute anxiety as well as in 
chronic anxiety states. The side effects were minor; the 
main one was decreased wakefulness. The local and the 
biological tolerance were excellent—Journal abstract. 

5900. Brown, Barry S. (District of Columbia Narcot- 
ics Treatment ‘Administration) The role of the research 
in a narcotics treatment program. Drug Forum, 
1974(Win), Vol. 3(2), 173-182.—Proposes à research 
model for evaluating narcotics treatment programs. 
Methodological problems in gathering data and deter- 
mining criteria for assessing the effects of the program 
are discussed. The validity of j basic measures of 
treatment effects—absence of drug use, decrease in 
arrests, and evidence of employment or legitimate 
support activities—is examined. The use of ex-addicts as 
counselors, client concerns, beliefs, and attitudes, and 
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community relations are also discussed as possible areas 
of investigation.—L. Gorsey. 

5901. Brown, Barry S.; Jansen, Donald R. & Bass, 
Urbane F. (District of Columbia Dept. of Human 
Resources, Narcotics Treatment Administration, Bureau 
of Research & Development) Staff attitudes and conflict 
_ regarding the use of methadone in the treatment of 
heroin addiction. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 131(2), 215-219.—Surveyed attitudes 
toward drug use and methadone treatment of 25 
administrators and supervisors, 21 ex-addict counselors 
being maintained on methadone, 22 ex-addict counselors 
who were abstinent, and 20 nonaddict counselors, all 
employed by a large addiction treatment organization. Ss 
complete 3 Adjective Check List questionnaires to 
describe an addict functioning on heroin, an addict 
functioning on methadone, and a drug-free addict. All 4 
groups of Ss characterized addicts who had become 
abstinent, or who were being maintained on methadone, 
as functioning significantly more effectively and in a 
more prosocial manner than the heroin users. Addicts 
functioning free of all drugs were seen as functioning 
more effectively than those on methadone. No relation- 
ship between staff member characteristics and ratings 
were found.—L. Gorsey. 

5902. Burian, Ernest, (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Intermediate Care Service, Palo Alto, Calif.) An ergot 
alkaloid preparation (Hydergine) in the treatment of 
presenile brain atrophy (Alzheimer's disease): Case 
report. Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 22(3), 126-128.—Administered 1 mg 
Hydergine 3 times/day for 90 days to 4 patients with 
presenile brain atrophy (Alzheimer's disease). 2 Ss did 
not improve, 1 showed moderate improvement, and 1 
S—a 62-year-old man who had become a total nursing- 
care problem—improved dramatically. His case is 
described in detail. It is concluded that the improvement 
and the absence of side effects justify further trials of 
Hydergine in presenile brain atrophy.—Journal abstract. 

5903. Cantor, Joel M. (Veterans Administration 
Central Office, Alcohol & Drug Dependence Service, 
Washington, D.C.) The alcohol and drug dependence 
Program of the Veterans Administration. Journal of 
Drug Issues, 1974(Win), Vol. 4(1), 44-51.—Until 1968 
alcoholism was the chief drug abuse problem facing the 
Veterans Administration (VA), but in the following years 
the incidence of drug abuse rose steeply. A 1972 survey 
showed that older, pre-Vietnam Era (VE) veterans 
abused alcohol almost exclusively; VE veterans abused 
both alcohol and other drugs. In 1970 the VA established 
5 Drug Dependency Treatment Centers, a program 
which by the end of 1973 involved 53 hospitals and 2 
outpatient clinics, with a budget of $25.5 million for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1974. The sudden expansion 

of the VA drug treatment program on a nation-wide 
basis encountered problems: (a) the VE veterans were a 
new type of patient for which the VA was not prepared; 
(b) some VA facilities were not well suited for 

treatments; and (c) in some hospitals, staff and patients 
had an exaggerated fear of drug addicts. Current 
objectives, redefined in the light of experience, are 
described, and the types of treatment now used or 
planned are noted. There are indications of some success 
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in the overall program. While a decrease in opiate abuse 
is foreseen, an increase in polydrug abuse is predicted, 
—1. Davis. 

5904. Cousens, Kenneth & DiMascio, Alberto. (Napa 
State Hosp., Calif.) (-)A THC as an hypnotic: An 
experimental study of three dose levels. Psychopharmaco- 
logia, 1973, Vol. 33(4), 355-364. —Administered a place- 
bo or 10, 20, or 30 mg of CA tetrahydrocannabinol 
(THC) to 9 21-40 yr old males who reported sleep 
difficulties. CAN THC significantly decreased the time it 
took to fall asleep. Once asleep, interruptions of slee 
were not significantly altered over the whole night. The 
(94* THC tended to be associated with some decrease in 
awakenings in the Ist half of the night. The primary side 
effect experienced at all dose levels in the pre-sleep phase 
was temporal disorganization and mood alterations, 
There was an increase in intensity of side effects and 
number of Ss affected with increasing dosage. The most 
significant side effect, however, was a “hangover” 
phenomenon, or continued “high” the next day, with 
some residual of temporal disorganization, which in- 
creased in intensity and duration with increase in dosage. 
This “hangover” seemed severe enough to eliminate the 
consideration of the 30-mg dose range of (—)A’ THC for 
clinical use as an hypnotic.—Journal abstract. 

5905. Covi, Lino, et al. (Johns Hopkins U., Medical 
School) Drugs and group psychotherapy in neurotic 
depression. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 131(2), 191-198.—Assigned 149 chronically de- 
pressed 20-50 yr old neurotic women outpatients to (a) 
receive 1 of 3 medications (imipramine, diazepam, or 
placebo) and (b) take part in either. weekly group 
psychotherapy or biweekly brief supportive sessions at 1 
of 2 clinics for 16 wks. Ss were evaluated using an 
adaptation of the Psychiatric Outpatient Mood Scale, the 
Symptom Distress Checklist, and the Brief Psychiatric 
Rating Scale. A marked therapeutic advantage for 
imipramine on most of the outcome measures was found. 
No advantages of group therapy were observed on any 
measure. Ss who showed improvement were continued in 
further controlled drug treatment for up to 71 wks; 
preliminary results show some continuing advantages of 
imipramine therapy. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5906. Donlon, Patrick T. & Tupin, Joe P. (U. 
California, Davis) Rapid ''digitalization'" of decompen- 
sated schizophrenic patients with antipsychotic agents. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 1318), 
310-312.—Describes a method of administering high 
dosages of the more potent, less sedating antipsychotic 
drugs (e.g., fluphenazine or haloperidol) to schizophrenic 
patients to promote the patients' rapid improvement 
This method has been effective in keeping the periods o! 
hospitalization of more than 150 schizophrenic patients 
brief, and the patients have been managed in an opn 
ward community setting. 2 cases are presented.—J ourna 
abstract. 

5907. Edwards, Joseph D. & Dill, James E. (U.S. 
Army Community Service, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex) 
Alcoholism clinic in a military setting: A combi 
disulfiram and group therapy outpatient program. 
Military Medicine, 1974(Mar), Vol. 139(3), 206-209. 
— Treated 38 Ss with a diagnosis of chronic alcoholism 
with a combination of disulfiram (antabuse) and group 
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therapy. Ss were US Army active duty servicemen, 
retired personnel, and dependents, ranging in age from 
20-62 and in rank from private to colonel. During the 
study period of 10 mo, 15 Ss drank at least once while 
under treatment. The overall success rate, with success 
being defined as complete abstinence during treatment, 
was 61%. All abstinent Ss improved in social functioning. 
89/26 of the Ss were abstinent with the exception of 1 or 
2 limited drinking episodes. Side effects of disulfiram 
alone, or in combination with drugs other than alcohol, 
were minor in degree. With 1 exception, reactions to 
disulfiram plus alcohol were mild.—Journal summary. 

5908. Engelhardt, David M. (State U. New York, 
Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn) Pharmacologic 
basis for use of psychotropic drugs: An overview. New 
York State Journal of Medicine, 1974(Feb), Vol. 74(2), 
360-366.—Discusses the current state of psychopharma- 
cotherapy in adults. 3 major groups of psychotropic 
drugs are differentiated: (a) the antipsychotic or neuro- 
leptic agents or major tranquilizers, (b) the antidepres- 
sant or thymoleptic agents, and (c) the antianxiety or 
anxiolytic agents or minor tranquilizers. Effectiveness of 
the specific drugs, side effects, maintenance therapy 
dosages, “drug holidays,” theories of drug function, and 
research are discussed. New developments are predicted. 
—JMW. L. Hunt. 

5909. Galvan, L., et al. (McGill U., W.H.O. Training 
Unit Div. of Psychopharmacology, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) A comparison of clinically used psychoactive 
drugs in four Latin American countries and in Canada: 
Argentina, Costa Rica, Mexico and Panama. Internation- 
al Journal of Clinical Pharmacology, Therapy & Toxicolo- 
gy, 1974(Jan) Vol. 9(1), 28-31.—Found that psycho- 
pharmacological practices were essentially the same in 4 
Latin American countries (Argentina, Costa Rica, 
Mexico, and Panama) and in Canada. Among the 
anxiolytic sedatives, the use of benzodiazepines and 
propanediols and, among the thymoleptics, MAO-inhib- 
itors were less frequently employed than tricyclic 
antidepressants. There were more neuroleptic prepara- 
tions available in the 4 Latin American countries than in 
Canada.—Journal abstract. 

5910. Girard, J.; Girard, Josette; Courtadon, M. & 
Pochet, Ph. [Electrocardiographic problems and 
Psychotropic medication.] (Fren) Annales Médico-Psy- 
chologiques, 1973(Nov), Vol. 2(4), 522—526.— Calls atten- 
tion to the need for prudence in the management of 
psychotropic medications in view of their possible 
impact on cardiovascular function. Case histories are 
Presented which describe drug-associated heart rate 
acceleration, extra systoles, and cardiac arhythmia in 1 
patient, and prolonged thoracic pain with disturbed 
repolarization in another (diminished T waves; length- 
ened QT intervals). The tricyclics affect cerebral meta- 
bolism at the level of the synapse by the liberation of the 
catecholamines. Their metabolic action is not specific to 
the brain alone, however, and their influence on the 
metabolism of other organs can also be demonstrated, 
Particularly on the heart. Cardiac problems associated 
with medication by phenothiazines or tricyclics are not 
necessarily demonstrable at autopsy. Clinical depend- 
ence must be placed on electrocardiographic monitoring 
during the course of treatment. Careful cardiac control 
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during psychotropic therapy is an especially necessary 
procedure when treating the aged patient. —ZH. E King. 

5911. Goldberg, Harold L. & Finnerty, Richard J. 
(Boston State Hosp., Mass.) The use of hydroxyzine 
(Vistaril) in the treatment of anxiety neurosis. Psychoso- 
matics, 1973(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 38-41.—Conducted a 4-wk 
double-blind comparison between placebo and hydroxy- 
zine (100-400 mg) in 51 adult outpatients with a primary 
diagnosis of anxiety neurosis. Ss diagnosed as “mixed 
anxiety depression” were included because they present- 
ed anxiety as a major target symptom. Improvements 
were seen in the global evaluations and on the Hamilton 
scales. Hydroxyzine had no effect on the symptoms of 
depression. A notable effect on sleep was demonstrated: 
Ss awakened less during the night and felt more restful 
on awakening in the morning. The drug was well 
tolerated, with reported side effects being drowsiness and 
dizziness.—A. S. Kulkarni. 

5912. Goldberg, Janice B. & Kurland, Albert A. (U. 
Maryland, Baltimore) Pimozide in the treatment of 
behavioral disorders of hospitalized adolescents. Jour- 
nal of Clinical Pharmacology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 14(2-3), 
134-139.—Found that pimozide (5-8 mg/day), after 12 
wks of treatment, alleviated anxiety and improved social 
behavior but did not improve cognitive functioning in 30 
hospitalized male adolescents. Pimozide maintained 
hospitalized Ss while a statistically significant number of 
placebo Ss worsened.—P. Federman. 

5913. Gottschalk, Louis A.; Covi, Lino; Uliana, Regina 
& Bates, Daniel E. (U. California, Medical School, 
Irvine) Effects of diphenylhydantoin on anxiety and 
hostility in institutionalized prisoners. Comprehensive 
Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 14(6), 503-511.— Discusses 
the use of diphenylhydantoin in the treatment of 
behavioral or psychophysiological disorders character- 
ized by excitement of a nonepileptic nature. Recent tests 
are reported which involved 42 male volunteer inmates 
at a Maryland diagnostic and treatment center for 
emotionally disturbed criminal offenders. Only inmates 
who showed violations of disciplinary rules were permit- 
ted to participate in the 6-mo, double-blind, drug-place- 
bo program. Findings indicate no significant differences 
between the groups receiving the drug or placebo. 
Results confirm the observations of several other 
investigators that diphenylhydantoin has a weak effect, if 
any, as an antianxiety or antihostility agent. (38 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

5914. Gross, William F. & Way, John G. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) A 60 day 
comprehensive rehabilitation program for alcoholics. 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 10(4), 14-16.— escribes the 
alcoholic treatment program operated by the Veterans 
Administration Hospital in Lexington, Kentucky, which 
emphasizes the development of alternative ways for the 
alcoholic to deal with stress and daily frustrations. 
Admission procedures, the 3 components of the treat- 
ment program, and aftercare services are discussed. 

5915. Hayworth, R. M. (Helen Ross McNabb Center, 
Knoxville, Tenn.) Positive outcome in psychiatric crisis: 
Evaluation of thioridazine concentrate in an intensive, 
short-term psychiatric ` program. Psychosomatics, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 42-45.—A study of 60 agitated and 
hostile patients demonstrated the value of thioridazine 
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concentrate as an adjunct to an intensive short-term 
treatment program. The concentrate formulation at an 
average daily dosage of 175 mg provided significant 
remission of symptomatology within a 7-day period. 
Patients with a history suggestive of chronic illness 
tended to be less responsive to treatment. Acceptance 
and tolerance to the medication was good. Only one of 
60 patients experienced side effects (drowsiness and 
postural hypotension) during the ` study.—Journal 
abstract. 

5916. Horrocks, P. M., et al. (U. London, Inst. of 
Psychiatry, England) Anticholinergic withdrawal and 
benzhexol treatment in Parkinson’s disease. Journal of 
Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
36(6), 936-941.—Studied the effects of slow withdrawal 
of anticholinergic medication and addition of trihexy- 
phenidyl (8 mg/day) in 23 patients with Parkinson’s 
disease on stable levodopa therapy. Findings indicate 
that anticholinergic drugs still have a part to play in the 
treatment of Parkinson’s disease. 

5917. Howard, J. Campbell. The stagnation of 

therapeutic progress. Psychosomatics, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
14(1), 12-18.—Because of the rigid requirements and of 
the new evidence required to revalidate the existing 
drugs, the US has slipped from world leadership in 
pharmaceutical development to a Sth position. At the 
same time pharmaceutical research and development 
expenses have doubled in the last 10 yrs. The validity of 
requiring full-scale evaluation of a new formulation of an 
already approved medication is questioned. The concern 
for zero risk has hampered progress, since a certain 
degree of adverse effect is a fact of life for all drugs. The 
benefit to risk ratio is difficult to define in the human 
because exact information simply is not available for 
most drugs. It is noted that drug advertising may or may 
not lead to drug abuse in people under 30 yrs of age. (16 
ref)—A. S. Kulkarni. 

5918. Karkalas, J. & Lal, H. (U. Rhode Island) A 
comparison of haloperidol with methadone in blocking 
heroin-withdrawal symptoms: A pilot study. /nternation- 
al Pharmacopsychiatry, 1973, Vol. 8(4), 248-251.—Based 
upon suggestions from studies with mice, rats, and 
monkeys, haloperidol was investigated for its effective- 
ness in alleviating heroin abstinence symptoms. 10 18-35 
yr old heroin addicts received 1-2 mg of haloperidol 3 
times/day and 8 Ss received 10 mg of methadone 4 
times/day. Data from the Ist 48 hrs of withdrawal were 
compared. Haloperidol compared well with methadone 
in suppressing withdrawal symptoms, including craving 
for the drug.—Journal abstract. 

5919. Kiev, Ari. The role of chemotherapy in 
managing potentially suicidal patients, Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1974(Mar), Vol. 35(3), 108-111.—Stud- 
ied the efficacy of doxepin and amitriptyline in the 

treatment of depression among 89 adult outpatients at a 
suicide crisis-intervention clinic. 30 Ss received doxepin, 
31 received amitriptyline, and 28 were given placebo in a 
double-blind experiment lasting 4-12 wks. According to 
clinical ratings and Ss’ responses on a depression scale, 
doxepin was therapeutically comparable to amitripty- 
line; both drugs were significantly better than placebo in 
the treatment of neurotic depression.—Journal summary. 
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5920. Klerman, Gerald L., et al. (Harvard U., Medical 
School, Boston) Treatment of depression by drugs and 
psychotherapy. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 131(2), 186-191.—Administered amitrip- 
tyline (100-200 mg) and psychotherapy, alone and in 
combination, to 150 neurotic depressed female patients 
for 8 mo. These 150 Ss were selected from an initial 
group of 278 Ss, all of whom had been receiving 
amitriptyline therapy for 4-6 wks. Ss were assigned to a 
high and low contact psychotherapy group, an active 
drug group, a placebo group, and a no pill group and 
were evaluated using the Hopkins Symptom Checklist, a 
modification of the Hamilton Rating Scale for Depres- 
sion, and M. Weissman et al modification of the Social 
Adjustment Scale. Ss receiving amitriptyline and little 
psychotherapy (meeting a psychiatrist for 15 min/mo) 
had a 12% relapse rate, compared to a 16% rate for those 
receiving more psychotherapy (meeting with a social 
worker | hr/wk) and no medication. There was no 
significant difference between drug therapy alone or in 
combination with psychotherapy. Psychotherapy was 
beneficial, however, to Ss with social adjustment and 
interpersonal relations problems. (22 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

5921. Kluge, H.; Hartmann, W.; Wieczorek, v. & 
Greger, J. (Friedrich-Schiller U., Psychiatric Clinic, 
Jena, E. Germany) [Ongoing investigations of cerebral 
glutamin excretion by schizophrenics during treatment 
with neuroleptical.] (Germ) Psychiatria Clinica, 1973, 
Vol. 6(5) 288-299.—Studied cerebral arteriovenous 
glutamine differences in 18 acute schizophrenics. No 
differences were found in the acute phase without 
medication, but an increase in cerebral glutamine 
releases was observed with the administration of phe- 
nothiazine and/or butyrophenone derivatives (68s 
chlorpromazine and haloperidol) during the convales- 
cent period. These releases disappeared parallel to the 
retrogression of clinical symptoms, although medication 
was continued. Control Ss did not show the cerebral 
glutamine releases. It is suggested that the temporary 
release attributed to an increased cerebral synthesis is 
connected to an elevated ammonia formation. A hypoth- 
esis is presented concerning disturbances in the ace. 
sine triphosphate turnover and in the aminohydrolysis 0 
adenosine monophosphate as an ammonia source for the 
increased glutamine formation of schizophrenia. Results 
are compared with those from previous studies. (17 ref) 
—English abstract. 2 

5922. Knapp, Deanne E. & Knapp, David A. de 
Maryland, School of Pharmacy, Baltimore) Drug use: i 
guide to research utilizing a process model and socia 
psychology. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 53. 

5923. Koike, Kiyoyuki. (Mie Prefectural Takachaya 
Hosp., Japan) [Pharmacological treatment for Ye 
capped children: Il. Psychopharmacological treat 
in child psychiatry.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Chil 
Psychiatry, 1972(Jul), Vol. 13(4), 236-246.— Based on 
data obtained from a Japanese child psychiatric clinic, 
current problems in the psychopharmacological treat- 
ment of children are discussed. It was found that over à 
l-yr period, psychopharmacological therapy was given T 
84.4% of long-term outpatients, and that anticonvulsan! 
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drugs were given to 10-20% of mentally retarded 
inpatients and 46.3% of multiple handicapped inpatients. 
Hyperkinesis, convulsion, and psychotic symptoms were 
major reasons for drug administration. However, it is 
suggested that drugs may serve as “chemical strai- 
ghtjackets" rather than as therapy for untreatable 
hyperactivity in autistic and mentally retarded children. 
It is recommended that specificity of children's reactions 
to drugs, situational factors affecting the target behav- 
iors, and other social and environmental factors be 
considered in pharmacological treatment. Effectiveness 
and side effects have not been determined for most 
drugs, especially for long-term administration. Further 
evaluation of drug effects and standards for treatment 
are needed. (23 ref) —English summary. 

5924. Lapierre, Y. D. (Pierre Janet Hosp. Hull, 
Quebec, Canada) The comparative anxiolytic effects of 
placebo, imipramine and chlorimipramine using psychi- 
atric and psychophysiological measurements. Interna- 
tional Journal of Clinical Pharmacology, Therapy & 
Toxicology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 16-22. Examined the 
anxiolytic properties of imipramine, chlorimipramine, 
and placebo on 45 patients during the Ist wk of 
administration. The M. Hamilton Anxiety Rating Scale 
did not discriminate any differences between the 3 
groups after 48 hrs and 7 days. An anxiety symptom 
checklist showed a tendency for the imipramine group to 
be less symptomatic. The immediate systolic hyperten- 
sive effect of imipramine was again confirmed, but was 
not reflected on the skin psychogalvanic response at 3 
hrs post-ingestion. The prolonged latency of the phasic 
skin reaction indicate that imipramine was more anxio- 
lytic than placebo at 48 hrs and 7 days. Chlorimipramine 
was situated midway between placebo and imipramine. 
With chlorimipramine there was a significant increase in 
spontaneous and evoked GSRs at 48 hrs, indicating a 
possible stimulant effect. At 48 hrs, chlorimipramine also 
shortened latency time compared to imipramine. These 
parameters were mostly reversed at 168 hrs to indicate a 
possible tranquilizing effect. The increase in reaction 
latency time measurements was significantly correlated 
to the improvement in subjective symptoms with 
imipramine and with the sample as a whole. It is 
Suggested that physiological measurements may be of 
use in the assessment of anxiolytic properties of 
psychotropic agents.—Journal abstract. 

5925. Levenberg, Stephen B. (U. South Carolina, 
Social Problems & Research Inst.) Behavioral effects of 
alcohol: A review with implications for the utilization of 
alcohol in the treatment of alcoholics. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 129. 

5926. Levy, Norman M. & Tortelli, Joseph A. 
(Renaissance Project, New Rochelle, N.Y.) Methadone 
dropouts in a drug free therapeutic community. Drug 
Forum, 1974(Win) Vol. 3(2), 155-160.—Surveyed 17 
residents at a drug-free residential therapeutic communi- 
ty who had previously been in methadone maintenance 
Programs about reasons for dropping out of the program. 
Dissatisfaction with the maintenance program, arrest OF 
expulsion, the feeling that they had no further need of 
the program, closing of the program, and moving away 
from the state were given as reasons for discontinuing 


methadone treatment. After dropping out, a majority of 
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the Ss i continued using drugs. There was a short 
(approximately 6 mo) interval between dropping out and 
enrolling in the drug-free community. It is suggested that 
dropping out is most probably related to a lack of 
adequate psychotherapy in methadone programs. The 
ex-methadone client is usually more sophisticated than 
the other residents and requires an aggressive approach 
to rehabilitation.—L. Gorsey. 

5927. Loong, S. C. & Ong, Y. Y. (Tan Tock Seng 
Hosp., Singapore) Paroxysmal kinesigenic choreoathe- 
tosis: Report of a case relieved by L-dopa. Journal of 
Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
36(6), 921-924.—Describes a case of paroxysmal kinesi- 
genic choreoathetosis in a 21-yr-old Chinese male. A 
hitherto unreported response to levodopa was recorded 
and its possible relevance to the pathophysiology of the 
disorder is discussed. (20 ref) 

5928. Man, Pang L. & Chen, C. H. (Northville State 
Hosp., Mich.) Rapid tranquilization of acutely psychotic 
patients with intramuscular haloperidol and chlorpro- 
mazine. Psychosomatics, 1973(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 59-63. 
—Included 30 acute psychotic patients exhibiting severe 
agitation, hostility, and mania in a double-blind rapid 
tranquilization investigation of haloperidol (5 mg), 
compared with chlorpromazine (50 mg). Injections were 
administered at 30-min intervals until control of the 
primary symptoms was achieved or until it was deter- 
mined that the patient was a treatment failure. Global 
evaluation, Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale Scores, and 
target symptoms were analyzed. Both drugs were 
effective in substantially reducing the severity of the 
primary symptoms in an average time of less than 2.5 
hrs. 2 of the chlorpromazine patients suffered near fatal 
hypotensive reactions. There was no significant differ- 
ence between the rapidity and effectiveness of the 2 
drugs.—Journal abstract. 

5929. Marsh, Gayle G. & Markham, Charles H. (U. 
California, Center for the Health Sciences, Los Angeles) 
Does levodopa alter depression and psychopathology in 
Parkinsonism patients? Journal of Neurology, Neurosur- 
gery & Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 36(6), 925-935.— Test- 
ed 27 parkinsonism patients on the MMPI at the 
beginning of levodopa therapy and 3 and 15 mo later. 
Results were compared with those for 31 normal controls 
matched for age and verbal IQ. The patients, all of 
whom were intact intellectually, obtained MMPI scores 
indicating moderate depression before beginning levodo- 
pa treatment. There was no test evidence to indicate that 
levodopa significantly increased or decreased the 
amount of depression in the patients after 3 or 15 mo of 
levodopa. The patient group, however, significantly 
increased their Index of WEE score after 15 
mo of levodopa but not after 3 mo. (33. ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

5930. Marshall, Myron H. Clinical abuse of 

hotropic drugs. New York State Journal of Medicine, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 742), 371-373.—Notes that, after 
psychiatric diagnosis, the practitioner must decide 
whether psychotropic drugs are indicated as well as 
which drug and dosage. Moreover, possible advantages 
of the drug must be weighed against possible hazards. It 
is argued that a major causal factor in abuse of drugs is 
the patient's inability to take the drug as directed. The 
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patient may not understand the directions of the 
prescription, may experience changes he interprets as 
side effects, or may have ideas about medication that 
lead to its discontinuance. Likelihood of abuse is lowered 
when the physician is aware of the effects of the 
medication and the characteristics and individual needs 
of the patient —W. L. Hunt. 

5931. Martin, J. C.; Ferrant, J. P. & Dumerc, C. 
[Dibencozide and mental deterioration of the alcoholic.] 
(Fren) Encéphale, 1972(Jul), Vol. 61(4), 325-332.—Ad- 
ministered oral doses of dibencozide (Indusil T) for 1-3 
mo to 20 34-64 yr old males hospitalized for chronic 
alcoholism and exhibiting mental deterioration. Compar- 
ison of pre- and posttreatment scores on the Benton 
Visual Retention Test and Weschler-Bellevue Intelli- 
gence Scale indicate that Indusil produced a mean 
recuperation rate of 76%, compared to the usual 50% 
Spontaneous recuperation rate after alcohol deprivation. 
—A. Olson. 

5932. Maskin, Michael B.; Riklan, Manuel & Chabot, 
David. (Fordham U.) Emotional functions in short-term 
vs long-term L-dopa therapy in Parkinsonism. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 29(4), 493-495.—Ad- 
ministered the MMPI D and K scales, the Multiple 
Affect Adjective Check List, and a critical flicker 
frequency test to parkinsonism outpatients—15 on short- 
term and 15 on long-term levodopa therapy—and to 15 
normal controls. Results substantiate the belief that the 
patient's initial psychological improvement (particularly 
in depression) as a result of short-term levodopa therapy 
does not continue after a period of approximately 2 yrs. 
A subtle deterioration in psychological functioning 
seemed to begin at this time as a result of (a) chemical 
toxicity in altered brain catecholamine states and (b) 
insight and realization that levodopa can only offer 
limited help in the course of a progressive degenerative 
disease.—Journal summary. 

5933. Mason, Aaron S. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Downey, Ill) Basic principles in the use of 
antipsychotic agents. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 24(12), 825-829.— Discusses principles 
which should be followed in order to utilize antipsychot- 
ic drugs in an efficient and economical manner. No such 
guide currently exists. It is suggested that these drugs are 
still being prescribed inappropriately. 

5934. Mendels, J. & Frazer, A. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Affective Diseases Research Unit) Intracellular lithium 
concentration and clinical response: Towards a mem- 
brane theory of depression. Journal of Psychiatric 
Research, 1973(Jun), Vol. 10(1), 9-18.—Attempted to 
develop a method of discriminating between potential 
responders and nonresponders to lithium treatment 
among depressed patients. 13 male depressed inpatients 

with a history of bipolar or unipolar illness were 
evaluated on degree and quality of depression using 3 
separate instruments completed by doctor, self, and 
nurses. Observations were used to establish categories of 
improved and unimproved Ss by the 28th day of 
treatment with lithium carbonate. A blind analysis of 
lithium concentrations in plasma and erythrocytes 
indicates that the 8 improved responders had significant- 
ly higher erythrocyte lithium levels and significantly 
higher erythrocyte lithium/plasma lithium concentration 
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ratios than the nonresponders. As this difference was 
significant 7 days after start of treatment, it is suggested 
that this measure may provide an accurate means of 
predicting clinical response of depressed patients to 
lithium. (35 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

5935. Meyer, R.; Lobrinus, A. & Wertheimer, J, 
[Discontinuous neuroleptic treatment in geronto- 
psychiatry.] (Fren) Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 2(4), 505-512.— Tested the effect of 
administering commonly used neuroleptic medications 
at higher doses over more widely spaced intervals than is 
usual. Aged patients, well known for their clinical 
fragility and greater reactivity to low doses of neuroleptic 
drugs, were selected as a critical population for this test. 
18 Ss who had demonstrated excellent stabilization on 
multiquotidian doses of drugs commonly prescribed on 
the geriatric service (methylperidol, propericiazine, and 
fluanisone) were then started on a schedule to modify 
their intake gradually until much larger amounts were 
administered twice weekly. Most Ss were equally well 
maintained on this schedule, and the greater separation 
of larger doses made it possible to distinguish antipsy- 
chotic effects from those more sedative or anti-agitation 
in nature. Generally, the sedating effects were sooner 
manifested and sooner dissipated (12-24 hrs), while the 
antipsychotic effects were longer lasting. This differential 
action, not yet isolated pharmacologically, allowed a 
more rational distribution of the drug effects from a 
clinical point of view. It is concluded that the practice of 
administering neuroleptic agents in small doses several 
time a day appears to rest on no scientific basis and may 
even be detrimental.—H. E. King. 

5936. Murphy, Dennis L., et al. (National Inst. of 
Mental Health, Clinical Center, Bethesda, Md.) -Trypto- 
phan in affective disorders: Indoleamine changes and 
differential clinical effects. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, 
Vol 34(1), 11-20.—Administered ` levotryptophan 
(9.6 +/— A g/day) or placebo to 34 patients with 
primary affective disorders. 16 Ss were unipolar depres- 
sives, 8 were depressed manic-depressives, and 10 were 
hypomanic or manic. Levotryptophan yielded negligible 
antidepressant effects in unipolar depressed patients, but 
partial antidepressant and antimanic effects in some 
bipolar Ss. Marked changes in cerebrospinal fluid, 
platelet and urinary levels of serotonin and 5-hydroxyin- 
doleacetic acid during levotryptophan administ BA 
suggest that the low response rate of severely depresse 
Ss was probably not attributable to impaired een 
phan metabolism during depression. (53 ref)—/ourna 
abstract. 

5937. Naylor, G. J.; Donald, J. M.; Le Poidevin, D. & 
Reid, A. H. (U. Dundee, Scotland) A double-blind trial of 
long-term lithium therapy in mental defectives. Sr 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 124, 52-57.—A ni 
yr trial on patients who were suffering from reque y 
recurring affective or behavioral changes suggested p 
lithium therapy has a prophylactic effect. Numba 
weeks ill on lithium was less by about 25% while numbe 
of recurrences was slightly less. 

5938. Newman, Robert G.; Bashkow, Sylvia & Cates, 
Margot. (New York City Health Dept., Addicts 
Programs, N.Y.) Applications received by the New Yor 
City Methadone Maintenance Treatment Program dur- 
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ing its first two years of operation. Drug Forum, 
1974(Win), Vol. 3(2), 183-191.—Presents data on 
changes in demographic and social characteristics of the 
37,428 applicants to the New York City Methadone 
Maintenance Treatment Program which began operating 
in November 1970. Employment history, arrests and 
convictions, ethnic group membership, age and sex, and 
drug use history data are included. 

5939. Ozawa, I. [Pharmacological treatment for 
handicapped children: |. Handicapped children and 
drugs.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Child Psychiatry, 
1972(Jul), Vol. 13(4), 23 1-235.—Replies to a parent of an 
autistic child who criticized Japanese physicians for 
selling ineffective drugs and the medical system for 
permitting such a treatment. It is argued that the income 
from selling drugs to patients is the largest financial 
resource for medical service agencies, and that measure- 
ment of effectiveness of medication is complex and 
difficult. Most physicians are little aware of the philoso- 
phy in treating severely handicapped children who 
possess virtually no possibilities of becoming productive 
citizens. Prescription of anticonvulsion drugs can be 
made adequately only through close observation and 
regular laboratory testing of hospitalized patients. There 
are no clearly defined norms for abnormal behavior for 
which behavior drugs are prescribed, and chemotherapy 
remains auxiliary in treating handicapped children. It is 
concluded that drugs should be administered as little as 
possible.—S. Ohwaki. 

5940. Palem, R. M. & Palem, L. (Cetrane Lab., 
Levallois, France) [Contribution to the practical prob- 
lem of electroencephalographic examination in psycho- 
tropic treatment.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1973, 
Vol, 5(2), 533-540.—Describes the EEG patterns ob- 
lained after administration of amitriptyline-perphena- 
zine (Mustapine) to psychiatric patients. Some signs of 
suffering and irritation were seen; explanations for this 
finding are offered. (38 ref) 

5941. Parkes, J. D. & Fenton, G. W. (U. London, Inst. 
of Psychiatry, England) Levo(-) amphetamine and 
dextro(+) amphetamine in the treatment of narcolepsy. 
Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 36(6), 1076-1081.—Notes that the 
narcoleptic syndrome is a life-long and sometimes 
familial disorder in which there is a disturbance of the 
REM phase of sleep. Patients with periodic sleep in the 
daytime but no other symptoms seldom develop the 
narcoleptic syndrome and have a separate unrelated 
disorder. 12 patients with the narcoleptic syndrome were 
treated separately with levamphetamine and dex- 
troamphetamine. Both drugs abolished narcolepsy, 
dextroamphetamine being slightly more potent. In 
equipotent doses, unwanted effects of nervousness and 
insomnia were equal in frequency. No tolerance to either 
Preparation developed during a 6-mo period. Cataplexy 
was not affected by amphetamine treatment, but was 
abolished in 2 Ss when chlorimipramine was given 
together with either amphetamine. (29 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

5942. Pichot, P. & Serdaru, M. (Clinic of Mental & 
Brain Diseases, Paris, France) [Psychopharmacology of 
sleep.] (Fren) Encéphale, 1972(Jul), Vol. 61(4), 350-390. 
— Discusses various aspects of the psychopharmacology 
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of sleep. Budgetary problems in launching research are 
noted. Previous research into the use of encephalogra- 
phy, administration of certain drugs, nomenclature of 
sleep parameters, techniques of psychopharmacology; 
and hypnotism is summarized and criticized. 

5943. Prien, Robert F.; Klett, C. James & Caffey, 
Eugene M. (Veterans Administration. Hosp., Central 
Neuropsychiatric Research Lab., Perry Point, Md.) 
Lithium prophylaxis in recurrent affective illness. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 131(2), 
198-203.—Reports 2 recent 2-yr studies to determine the 
effectiveness of lithium carbonate in treating recurrent 
affective illness. In Study 1, 205 bipolar (manic-depres- 
sive) patients (mean age = 42.8 yrs) were assigned to 
lithium carbonate (250 mg) or placebo. In Study 2, 44 
bipolar and 78 unipolar (depressive) patients (mean 
age — 33 yrs) were assigned to lithium (250 mg), 
imipramine (25 mg), or placebo. Results show lithium 
carbonate to be effective in treating both manic and 
depressive episodes and imipramine to be effective in 
treating depressive episodes, Findings emphasize the 
importance of considering the patient's previous course 
of illness in selecting a program of maintenance 
treatment. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5944. Raskin, Allen. (National Inst. of Mental Health, 
Psychopharmacology Research Branch, Rockville, Md.) 
A guide for drug use in depressive disorders. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 131(2), 181-185. 
"Presents data from 2 studies concerning the effects of 
various drugs on depressive symptoms. Of the 555 16-70 
yr old patients in Study 1, 176 received chlorpromazine 
(Thorazine), 200 imipramine (Tofranil), and 179 placebo. 
Of the 325 16-60 yr old patients in Study 2, 104 received 
diazepam (Valium), 110 phenelzine (Nardil), and 111 a 
placebo. Median daily dosages were 600 mg of chlorpro- 
mazine, 300 mg of imipramine, 30 mg of diazepam, and 
45 mg of phenelzine. Evaluations of treatments were 
made at 1, 2, 3, 5, and 7 wks, using various rating scales 
(eg. the Brief Psychiatric Rating. Scale, and the 
Inpatient Multidimensional Psychiatric Scale). Overall 
results suggest that the same drug produces different 
effects in certain symptom areas (e.g. sleep disturbances) 
and for certain patient subtypes (¢.g., psychotic, anxious, 
and hostile depressions). It is noted that for many Ss, 
depression is a self-limiting illness with a high spontane- 
ous recovery and a high placebo response rate, (42. ref) 
— Gorsey. 

5945. Reschke, Richard W. (Los Angeles County 
Mental Health Services, Long Beach Regional Service, 
Calif) Parenteral haloperidol for rapid control of 
severe, disruptive symptoms of acute schizophrenia. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1974(Mar), Vol. 35(3), 
112-115.—Compared the efficacy of haloperidol (5 mg, 2 
mg, or 1 mg), chlorpromazine (25 mg). and placebo for 
rapidity of therapeutic onset and safety in 50 acute 
psychotic patients requiring rapid control. The drugs 
were injected parenterally under double-blind conditions 
at -hr intervals until successful control of moderate to 
very severe symptomatology was achieved, or a maxi- 
mum of 4 injections had been given. Global evaluations, 
psychiatric ratings, and target-symptom ratings were 
rformed. Results indicate that the 5- and 2-mg 
haloperidol doses were significantly superior to the 1-mg 
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ES haloperidol and 25-mg chlorpromazine doses and to 
placebo. Transfer of Ss to oral haloperidol was satisfac- 
torily accomplished. Side effects for all medications were 
minimal.—Journal summary. 

5946. Rickels, Karl, et al. (U. Pennsylvania) Pipradrol 
in mild depression: A controlled study. Journal of 
Clinical Pharmacology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 14(2-3), 127-133. 
— Conducted a double-blind placebo-controlled trial of 
pipradrol (5.0-7.5 mg/day) with 111 mildly to moderate- 
ly depressed patients treated in nonpsychiatric practice. 
No physician measures indicated any superiority for 
pipradrol over placebo in the 80 Ss who completed the 
study. Pipradrol caused significantly more side effects, 
stimulatory and autonomic, and was associated with 
more anorexic effects and weight loss than placebo. 
Results indicate limited efficiency for pipradrol in the 
treatment of depressed outpatients.—P. Federman. 

5947. Rimón, Ranan. Lithium in the treatment of 

schizophrenia. Psychiatria Fennica, 1973, 261-263. 
—Summarizes a number of reports on the effectiveness 
of lithium therapy. The consensus seems to be that 
lithium lacks significant neuroleptic action and therefore 
does not affect the central symptoms of schizophrenia. It 
may be effective, however, against psychomotor agita- 
tion and in acute schizophrenic episodes in certain 
patients. Studies of the prophylactic benefits of lithium 
therapy have had more promising results. In patients 
suffering from the typical schizophrenic recurrent cycles, 
lithium prolonged the periods of normality. Some of the 
contradictory findings may have been caused by confu- 
sion in diagnostic terminology and by varying criteria for 
judging improvement. International cooperation to 
eliminate contradictions for these sources is much 
needed. (22 ref)—J. Davis. 

5948. Rimón, Ranan; Pertti; Venäläinen, 
Eino & Mandell, Arnold J. Choline acetyltransferase 
activity in the cerebrospinal fluid of psychiatric 
patients. Psychiatria Fennica, 1973, 265-267.—Measured 
the activity of choline acetyltransferase (ChAc) in the 
cerebrospinal fluid (CSF) of 91 psychiatric patients; 55 
had received prior treatment with neuroleptic drugs and 
36 had not. Drug-treated Ss in 3 diagnostic categories 
(schizophrenia, depression, and organic brain syndrome) 
reflected. significantly less ChAc activity in their CSF 
than non-drug-tested Ss. 5 schizophrenic Ss were 
evaluated before and after 1 mo of drug treatment, with 
the same results. No relationship was demonstrated 
between activity of the enzyme and any particular 
psychiatric syndrome. It is suggested that ChAc activity 
may be a useful chemical parameter in other CSF 
studies. (15 ref)—Journal summary. 

5949. Rohrbaugh, Michael & Press, Samuel. (U. North 
Dakota) The army's war on stateside drug use: A view 
from the front. Journal of Drug Issues, 1974(Win), Vol. 
4(1), 32-43.—Traces the evolution of the US Army's 
drug abuse counteroffensive and outlines the programs 
and services now in operation. Military drug use is 
discussed in terms of the function which it serves in the 
military social system. The efficacy of in-service rehabili- 
tation is questioned. Published data indicating favorable 

outcomes are of doubtful validity. Most soldier clients do 
not seem to accept the army's rehabilitation goal of 
restoring them to active duty. The large-scale use of 
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urinalysis testing is an outstanding characteristic of the 
army’s drug abuse program, but involves many practical 
and ethical-legal problems. It is concluded that the 
present situation is unsatisfactory and the outlook is not 
promising. Several recommendations for improvement 
are made.—I. Davis. 

5950. Rosenthal, Randall & Bigelow, Llewellyn B. (St. 
Elizabeths Hosp., Washington, D.C.) The effects of 
physostigmine in phenothiazine resistant chronic schiz- 
ophrenic patients: Preliminary observations. Compre- 
hensive Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 14(6), 489-494, 
—Gave 5 chronic schizophrenic patients who were 
refractory to drug treatment varying dose schedules of 
oral physostigmine in addition to their maintenance 
phenothiazine medications. Marked but transient clinical 
improvement was seen in all 5 Ss. Data suggest that the 
time course of the latency and improvement periods 
appeared to be dependent upon the dose schedule of 
physostigmine utilized. The need for replication and 
support from properly controlled blind studies before 
acceptance of results as representative of the response 
patterns of chronic schizophrenic patients to physostig- 
mine treatment is noted.—Journal summary. 

5951. Ruiz, Pedro. (Bronx State Hosp., Lincoln 
Community Mental Health Center, N.Y.) Sudden deaths 
during phenothiazine treatment. Journal of the Bronx 
State Hospital, 1973(Fal), Vol. 1(4), 145-149.— Presents a 
case of a sudden death in a 14-yr-old girl during 
phenothiazine therapy. A review of relevant medical 
literature indicates that there is no agreed-upon theory to 
account for these sudden unexplained deaths. Various 
etiological factors are considered. Findings are also 
inconclusive regarding preventive measures. It is empha- 
sized, however, that phenothiazines are of definite 
therapeutic value when there are clear indications for 
their use. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5952. Saletu, B.; Itil, T. M.; Arat, M. & Akpinar, S. 
(U. Missouri, Medical School, Inst. of Psychiatry) Long: 
term clinical and quantitative EEG effects of clopenthix- 
ol in schizophrenics: Clinical-neurophysiological corre- 
lations. International Pharmacopsychiatry, 1973, Vol. SE 
193-207. Following a 4-wk placebo period, 9 male En 
17 female chronic schizophrenics were treated wit 
clopenthixol for 1 yr. Overall clinical global impression 
ratings (global scores) demonstrated a significant e 
provement during treatment as compared with i 
placebo period. The number of significantly improve 
psychopathological items was greatest at the beginning 
of the treatment (10 of 18), decreased thereafter, 
reaching a minimum of 6 improved items in the 6th ae 
and increased to 9 again at the end of therapy. The t 
significant side effect was tremor, which reached a be 
in the 6th mo, decreased thereafter, and disap Pee 
completely in the 12th mo. Various significant hema! 
logical changes and alterations of weight and Ge 
pressure were noted. The EEG demonstrated a de 
induced increase of slow and rhythmical activity, w! i 
the average frequency, frequency deviation, fast a 
and f-bursts decreased. A direct relationship was Se 
between psychopathological and neurophysiove 
changes: improvement in the overall and de ‘eat 
symptomatology—especially in unusual thought AS 3 
hallucinatory behavior, suspiciousness, guilt feelings 
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mannerism, and posturing—was significantly correlated 
to a decrease of fast f-activity, average frequency, and 
frequency deviation, as well as to an augmented 0- and a 
-activity. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

5953. Serafetinides, E. A. & Willis, D. (U. California, 
Medical School, Los Angeles) A method of quantifying 
EEG for psychopharmacological research. International 
Pharmacopsychiatry, 1973, Vol. 8(4), 245-247.— Presents 
data from a double-blind, placebo-controlled trial of 
haloperidol, clopenthixol, and chlorpromazine in chronic 
schizophrenics to illustrate a method for quantifying 
EEGs. 

5954. Serafetinides, E. A. (U. California, Medical 
School, Los Angeles) Consistency and similarity of drug- 
EEG responses in chronic schizophrenic patients. 
International ` Pharmacopsychiatry, 1973, Vol. 8(4) 
214-216.—Examines EEG data gathered in a number of 
double-blind, placebo-controlled drug trials with 25 
chronic schizophrenics. The drug trials involved chlor- 
promazine; haloperidol, clopenthixol, and chlorproma- 
zine; molindone and chlorpromazine; and loxapine and 
chlorpromazine. Ss tended to show consistently similar 
EEG responses to drugs, usually regardless of the drug in 
question. The placebo EEG patterns were also consist- 
ently different.—Journal abstract. 

5955. Sevestre, P.; Martin, D.; Coloni, F. & Giraudon, 
M. L. [A study of the therapeutic effect of sulpiride, 
evaluated by psychometric tests on the deterioration of 
mental activity observed in 20 patients suffering from 
chronic alcoholism.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1973, 
Vol. 5(2), 503-516.—Administered sulpiride to male 
hospitalized alcoholics with serious mental problems. 
Comparison of pre- and posttreatment scores on a 
battery of tests (e.g., the Benton Visual Retention Test) 
reveal that functional cure resulted from sulpiride 
administration. (17 ref)—English summary. 

5956. Singer, K.; Cheng, R. & Schou, M. (U. Hong 
Kong, Queen Mary Hosp.) A controlled evaluation of 
lithium in the premenstrual tension syndrome. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 124, 50-51.—Flexi- 
ble dosage of lithium ranging from 750-1,000 mg/day 
failed to show significantly better results than placebo 
when a global clinical scale, a target symptoms scale, and 
a self-rating scale were used to define improvement. 
Other studies indicate how easily the premenstrual 
tension syndrome is influenced by psychological factors. 

5957. Singer, L., et al. [Clinical action of a 
neuroleptic sedative (cyamepromazine).] (Fren) Annales 
Médico-Psychologiques, 1973(Nov), Vol. 2(4), 540-547. 
—Summarizes the clinical effect of treatment by cyame- 
promazine on 20 male and 20 female 18-71 yr old 
Psychotic patients. Varied psychopathologic states were 
Tepresented: depressive, schizophrenic, manic, and 
mixed conditions, The effectiveness of cyamepromazine 
centered mainly on the symptoms of anxiety, anguish, 
and psychomotor agitation, with an accessory action on 
delusions and disordered sleep. Of the 40 cases, 26 
responded very well, 5 responded well, and only 4 were 
Judged to have responded only partially or equivocally. 
The drug was well-tolerated, producing only benign 
Secondary effects (2 instances of orthostatic hypotension, 
4 of vertigo, and 6 of somnolence).—H. E. King. 
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5958. Singh, A. N. (McMaster U., Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada) Use of chemotherapy as anti-suicidal prophy: 
laxis. International Journal of Clinical Pharmacology, 
Therapy & Toxicology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 32-36.—Dis- 
cusses the 3 developing stages of suicidal impulses 
(consideration, ambivalence, and decision) and the 
importance of utilizing various groups of drugs in the 
most responsive stages. Data from a study with 57 
patients diagnosed as depressed with risk of suicide are 
presented. The symptoms related to various stages are 
noted and effective drugs discussed. Drugs recommend- 
ed were primarily anxiolytic, mood elevators, mood 
elevators with psychomotor stimulant, mood elevator 
with psychomotor retarding compound, and mood 
elevator with bipolar component. CNS stimulants alone 
were contraindicated. It is noted that the depressive 
states are characteristic of approximately 50% of the 
mentally ill patients who show suicidal impulses. 
—Journal abstract. 

5959. Singh, Man M. & Smith, James M. (Bronx State 
Hosp., Clinical Fryctopharmasclogy Unit, N.Y.) Kinet- 
ics and dynamics of response to haloperidol in acute 
schizophrenia: A longitudinal study of the therapeutic 
process. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 145), 
393-414.—Investigated the nature of the therapeutic 
process in a double-blind, multidimensional study of 10 
acute schizophrenics being treated with haloperidol. It 
was found that changes in social avoidance behavior 
might be a primary indicator of neuroleptic action. Data 
suggest that the drug-sensitive aspects of social and 
cognitive-integrative dysfunctions and indicators of 
arousal disturbance (e.g., sleeplessness) are fundamental- 
ly related. A neurobiological hypothesis of neuroleptic 
áction centered around cholinergic suppressor mecha- 
nisms in the brainstem and limbic system is suggested. 
An analysis of the residual deficits after 6 mo of 
treatment indicates that the Ss had problems in initiating 
and structuring social relations and organizing thoughts 
in terms of abstract principles. (16 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

5960. Sizaret, P.; Degiovanni, A. & Penaud, J. 
[Discriminatory study of the action ofa psychotrope by 
use of B.P.R.S. case histories.] (Fren) Encéphale, 
1972(Jul), Vol. 61(4), 316-324.—Administered phenoth- 
iazine to psychotic and neurotic inpatients (N = 34). 
Great or moderate inprovement was seen in all but 5 
cases. Results of a patient rating scale indicate signifi- 
cant decreases in anxiety, tension, hostility, uncoopera- 
tiveness, defiance, and depression, and improvement in 
motor skills. 

5961. Stewart, Charles H. & Campbell, Richard S. 
Staff attitude consensus toward drug addiction 
treatment. Drug Forum, 1974(Win), Vol. 32). 105-112. 
— Presents the results of a survey of 153 professional and 
nonprofessional staff members of the National Institute 
of Mental Health Clinical Research Center about issues 
in drug addiction treatment. Currently the addict is seen 
as having a mental illness or à character disorder 
characterized by lack of control and a tendency to act 
irresponsibly. The addict must gain insight into his 
problems and accept responsibility for his behavior to 
cure his “illness.” It is considered that the most effective 
verbal therapy is supportive, rather than assaultive and 
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confrontive. Motivation is the prime criterion for 
acceptance into treatment and is demonstrated by 
acceptance of the community’s rules and regulations. Ss 
also felt that they must maintain control over the 
program to prevent diversion from its diffuse set of goals. 
Implications for policy, administration, and future 
research are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
5962. Sugarman, Barry. (Marathon House, Provi- 
dence, R.L) Evaluating drug treatment programs: A 
review and critique of some studies on programs of the 
Concept House type. Drug Forum, 1974(Win), Vol. 3(2), 
149-153.—Reviews studies on the effectiveness of 
residential drug abuse treatment programs. The issues of 
methodology, change during treatment and before-after 
treatment changes, and criteria of change (e.g., drug use 
and crime and psychopathology measured by standard- 
ized tests) are considered. Since control groups are 
absent from most of these studies, a study of addicts 
from a Federal narcotics hospital (viewed as a no- 
treatment group) is briefly evauated. It is concluded that, 
although much of the research is seriously flawed, well 
developed programs like Phoenix House in New York 
City produce positive changes in their clients and may be 
an effective method of treating and preventing drug 
abuse.—Journal abstract. 

5963. Trappe, B. (Central Mental Hosp. of Helsinki, 
Haaga Rehabilitation Inst., Finland) Doxepin and 
amitriptyline-chlordiazepoxide-combination in neurotic 
states: A comparative double-blind study. Psychiatria 
Fennica, 1973, 269-275.—Compared the effects of 
doxepin and of an amitriptyline-chlordiazepoxide combi- 
nation in a double-blind study of 30 neurotic Ss suffering 
from anxiety and depression. 16 Ss received 75-300 
mg/day of doxepin and 14 received 105-420 mg/day of 
the drug combination for an average of 4 wks, Doxepin 
was more effective than the combination in improving 
global state, reducing depression, and alleviating anxiety, 
The favorable effects on somatic symptoms were almost 
equal for the 2 treatments. Side effects with both groups 
of Ss were slight —Journal abstract. 

5964. Trueman, H. R. & Valentine, M. G. (Glenside 
Day Hosp., Bristol, England) Flupenthixol decanoate in 
schizophrenia. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 124, 58-59.— Apathetic, depressed, unimproved, 
and mostly schizophrenic patients showed a reduced 
total symptom score after each of 5 successive injections 
of flupenthixol. Since side effects were less troublesome 
than with previous antipsychotic medications, this 
uncontrolled trial suggests that flupenthixol decanoate 
depot injections are of value in the treatment of 
schizophrenics.—R. L. Sulzer, 

5965. Villeneuve, A.; Gautier, J.; Jus, A. & Perron, D. 
(St. Michel Archange Hosp., Quebec, Quebec, Canada) 
The effect of lithium on thyroid in man. International 

Journal of Clinical Pharmacology, Therapy & Toxicology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 75-80.—Results of a study with 56 
male and 93 female patients treated with lithium 
carbonate for 16-152 wks indicate that the risk of 
hypothyroidism is higher than in the general population 
and greater in females. Age, length of treatment, or type 
of psychosis did not seem to influence the risk of thyroid 
disturbance. 
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5966. Whyte, C. R. & O'Brien, P. M. (Lynfield Mount 
Hosp., Bradford, England) Disulfiram implant; A con. 
trolled trial. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol 
124, 42-44.—Compared the treatment of 22 male 
alcoholics supplemented by disulfiram implantation with 
that of 23 matched controls. Implantation was followed 
by a period of sobriety of 5.4 mo, significantly longer 
than achieved on previous occasions and by the control 
group. 

5967. Wilbur, Richard S. (U.S. Dept. of Defense, 
Washington, D.C.) The battle against drug dependency 
within the military. Journal of Drug Issues, 1974(Win), 
Vol. 4(1), 11-31.—Describes the Department of Defen- 
se's identification programs for drug abuse, its exemption 
policies for addicts, data on the effectiveness of urinaly- 
sis screening, and the disposition of identified military 
drug users. Estimates of drug use among Vietnam 
returnees are presented, and additional drug and alcohol 
education and prevention programs are discussed. Plans 
for drug and alcohol abuse prevention programs in 1974 
are presented. 

5968. Yamamoto, Joe; Kline, Frank M. & Burgoyne, 
R. W. (U. Southern California, Medical School) The 
treatment of severe anxiety in outpatients: A controlled 
Study comparing chlordiazepoxide and chlorpromazine. 
Psychosomatics, 1973(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 46-51.—Conduct- 
ed a 4-wk double blind study of A and safety of 
chlordiazepoxide and chlorpromazine for relief of 
anxiety and tension in 81 patients. Chlorpromazine 
tended to produce more drowsiness than chlordiazepox- 
ide. 50-70% of the patients showed improvement. No 
Statistical difference between the 2 drugs was seen. 
—Journal abstract. 
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5969. Apfel, Anita & Ramirez, John. (Bronx State 
Hosp., Pace Family Center, N.Y.) The corridor group. 
Journal of the Bronx State Hospital, 1973(Spr), Vol. 1(2), 
62-66.—Describes the “corridor group,” created by 2 
paraprofessionals as a temporary program to aid patients 
with small children who could not be accommodated in 
the regular family center program. Services included a 
modified nursery school program, a mother's ERU 
group, joint mother-child activity group, and weekly 
husband-wife therapy session. E. 

5970. Bailey, Kent G. & Bailey, Roger C. (Virgina 
Commonwealth U.) Self-concept modification as a 
function of audiotape playback. Psychotherapy: Thea 
Research & Practice, 1973(Sum), Vol. 10(2), 169- k 
—Assessed the relative efficacy of audiotape GET 
and reinforcement of group discussions in modifying 
self-concepts of 21 female undergraduates. s ad 
completed the Otis Quick Test of Mental Ability an 
been found to have self-estimates below their ac 
ability level. 3 groups were formed—playback, or 
(no playback), and control (no treatment). Outco of 
measures were administered before and after à SE 
semistructured discussions. The greatest improvemen the 
the self scale of the College Ability Rating Scale, m 
emotional adjustment scale of the Bell SIE, e 
Inventory, 15-item measure of self-confidence, an die 
Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory occurred in 
playback group. Results are discussed in terms O 
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assumptions about psychotherapy: (a) it is a learning 

rocess, and (b) what is learned is a function of 
information processing in which incoming information 
about oneself is distorted in varying degrees.—R. S. 
Albin. 

5971. Barry, M. Patricia. (Hamilton Psychiatric 
Hosp., Ontario, Canada) Feedback concepts in family 
therapy. Perspectives in Psychiatric Care, 1972, Vol. 10(4), 
183-189.—Discusses the interaction between family, 
society, and the individual with reference to the feedback 
that occurs within this complex network of social 
systems. General systems theory is summarized. In 
feedback, part of the systems output is reintroduced into 
the system as information about the output. To under- 
stand the functioning of a particular family, the nature of 
the system and its feedback mechanisms must be 
considered as well as the nature of the input. The family 
can be viewed as a subsystem or partial structure of the 
larger system of the community and as the fundamental 
unit of the suprasystem, the society. The role of the nurse 
in elucidating and effecting change within this system is 
described. A case example is detailed. (23 ref)—R. S. 
Albin. 

5972. Bass, Barry A. (Indiana State U.) An unusual 
behavioral technique for treating obsessive rumina- 
tions. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 10(2) 191—192.—Presents the case 
history of a 43-yr-old male with obsessions of violence 
toward himself and others. These symptoms were 
traceable to the death of his child earlier in life and were 
treated through operant procedures in which shock 
accompanied the violent thoughts. After 47 wks of 
treatment the obsessive thoughts of strangling his wife 
were completely extinguished. 

5973. Bednar, Richard L.; Melnick, Joseph & Kaul, 
Theodore J. (U. Kentucky) Risk, responsibility, and 
structure: A conceptual framework for initiating group 
counseling and psychotherapy. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 31-37.—Presents a 
developmental framework for initiating group counseling 
and psychotherapy. On the basis of existing evidence, 
client risk, responsibility, and group structure are 
postulated as basic ingredients affecting early group 
development. The primary thesis is that client exposure 
to levels of personal risk and responsibility most 
conducive to group development can be regulated by 
group structure. The theoretical and practical implica- 
tions of these observations are discussed. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5974. Berecz, John M. (Andrews U.) Punishment, 
placebos, psychophysiology, and polemics in aversion 
therapy: A reply to Danaher and Lichtenstein. Behavior 
Therapy, 1974(Jan), Vol. 5(1), 117-122.—Evaluates B. G. 
Danaher and E. Lichtenstein's (see PA, Vol 52:Issue 3) 
comments on the author's note on aversion therapy. It is 
Suggested that they underestimate the importance of 
original training relative to the modification of smoking 
behavior using the “rapid smoking” method, confound 
the issues of endogenous cues and topographical similar- 
ity, blur important distinctions among various types of 
placebo control groups, incorrectly imply that attention 
to the qualitative aspects of aversive stimuli necessitates 
a psychophysiological methodology, and erroneously 
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evaluate the clinical utility of parametric studies, It is 
emphasized that most of the issues could be empirically 
resolved if investigators would use more precise experi- 
mental designs.—Journal abstract. 

5975. Biggs, Steve & Bowman, James T. (Mississippi 
State U.) Applicability and efficacy of a behavioral 
approach to rehabilitation counseling. Journal of Applied 
Rehabilitation Counseling, 1973-1974(Win), Vol. 44), 
239-245.—Discusses the advantages of using behavior 
modification techniques (¢.g., positive reinforcement) in 
rehabilitation counseling. Moral and ethical considera- 
tions in the use of this approach are also examined. 

5976. Bishop, Barbara R. & Stumphauzer, Jerome S. 
(Camarillo State Hosp., Children’s Treatment Center, 
Calif.) Behavior therapy of thumbsucking in children: A 
punishment (time-out) and generalization effect: What's 
a mother to do? Psychological Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
33(3), 939-944.—Investigated thumbsucking and finger- 
scratching behaviors under punishing conditions, using 
time-out from positive reinforcement (T-O) and T-O 
with instruction. 4 3%-5 yr old nursery school children 
served as Ss. A generalization measure, during storytime 
in the nursery school, was taken prior to the initiation of 
treatment sessions and 1 mo after treatment. Treatment 
consisted of 4 sessions during which the child was seated 
in front of a TV set and invited to watch Saturday 
morning cartoons. One E recorded seconds of thumb- 
sucking and of not sucking. The other E sat slightly 
behind the child and operated a remote control switc 
controlling the TV. When the child inserted his thumb 
into his mouth, the cartoon was turned off (T-O). 
Removal of the thumb reinstated the cartoon. 2 of the 
children were instructed as to why the TV was turned off 
(T-O with instruction); one was not (T-O), Both 
conditions stopped thumbsucking. Generalization ap- 

d greater for the T-O-instructed Ss. A control S not 
receiving the treatment, continued with a high rate of 
thumbsucking. Applicability of the method for behavior 
therapy in the home, school, or clinic is discussed, 


Williamsbridge-Fordham Unit, N.Y.) Group treatment 
with parents of outpatients: An experiment. Journal of 
the Bronx State Hospital, 1973(Fal), Vol. 1(4), 173-176. 
—Describes a group therapy program for parents of 
psychiatric outpatients. Selection was based on destruc- 
tive symbiotic relationships in the home; treatment focus 
was placed on the feelings experienced by the parents in 
living with their children —sorrow, shame, frustration, or 

uilt. Results of 8 sessions indicate that all 7 parents 
benefited from the mutual support experience and made 
small changes in adjustment to their situations and their 
children. Several positive changes in the patients were 
also observed.—Journal abstract. 

5978. Bowers, Portia F.; Banquer, Muriel & 
Bloomfield, Harold H. (Connecticut Mental Health 
Center, New Haven) Utilization of nonverbal exercises 
in the group therapy of outpatient chronic schizophren- 
ics. International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 24(1), 13-24.— Describes group therapy 
for chronic schizophrenics as a means to provide à 
supportive, encouraging, open, and honest atmosphere. 
Nonverbal exercises are used to concretize feelings; 
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enhance interpersonal competence, self-acceptance, and 
self-esteem; develop social skills; and provide models for 
learning and growing which can be continued after 
therapy is terminated. The group studied was an open- 
ended one consisting of 8-10 patients, half males and 
half females, with a mean age of 40. Specific action was 
used to dramatize through as many of the 5 senses as 
possible a here-and-now inner emotional state. This was 
followed by a verbal exploration and expression of those 
feelings. Examples discussed include pushing, breaking 
out of the circle, hitting the chair, and group hug. These 
exercises have been found as especially helpful in 
treating outpatient schizophrenics. (15 ref)—R. S. Albin. 
5979. Brandt, David E. (York Coll, City U. New 
York) A descriptive analysis of selected aspects of 
group therapy with severely delinquent boys. Journal of 
the American Academy of Child Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
12(3), 473-481.—Conducted a study at a day treatment 
facility for court-referred delinquent 14-17 yr old males. 
Group therapy sessions were held 4 times a week and 
were attended by all 20 delinquents and the 6 staff 
members. A sample of 28 meetings was recorded over a 
6-mo period, using a modification of the Bales Interac- 
tion Matrix. Results indicate a wide range of participa- 
tion per month for each S. The staff contributed about 
50% of the total responses at the group meeting. Ss were 
able to discuss interpersonal relationships proportionate- 
ly more positively than they could other topics.—C. 
Kokkinis. 

5980. Buck, Lucien A. & Kramer, Aaron. (Dowling 
Coll.) Poetry as a means of group facilitation. Journal of 
Humanistic Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 14(1), 57-71. 
—Explores the use of poetry as a psychotherapeutic 
technique and as an aspect of interpersonal communica- 
tion in order to stimulate group development toward 
increasing directness of expression. The purpose is to 
demonstrate the manner in which poetic expression can 
be woven into the texture of the group discussion and 
can function as an integral part of the ongoing process of 
movement toward heightened intimacy and cohesion. 9 
college undergraduates and an ongoing group of 12-20 
hospital patients were brought together to discuss and 
create poetry for 7 sessions. It is noted that feelings that 
cannot be openly expressed in a new group can be 
discussed abstractly through poetry. In addition, poetry 
has a unique potential for capturing the quality of 
experience. Intimacy experienced during the final session 
demonstrated the usefulness of poetry in combination 
ps a theory of group development. (19 ref)—R. S. 

in. 

5981. Conway, John B. & Bucher, Bradley D. (U. 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) "Soap in the 
mouth” as an aversive consequence. Behavior Therapy, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 5(1), 154-156.— Reports that applying a 
shot of aerosol shaving cream into the mouth of a 

profoundly retarded girl effectively reduced the tantrum 
and screaming behaviors. Advantages of this method of 
aversive control (e.g., the sensory modality connection 
between screaming and shaving cream) are briefly 
discussed. 

5982. Cooke, Thomas P. & Cooke, Sharon. (George 
Peabody Coll. for Teachers) Behavior modification: 
Answers to some ethical issues. Psychology in the 
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Schools, 1974(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 5-10.—Reviews ethical 
issues that have arisen since the use of behavioral 
technology has become widespread. Some of the issues 
discussed are the nature of man, symptom substitution. 
aversive treatment procedures, and the nature of free. 
dom. Answers and explanations to these matters are 
presented from a behavioral perspective. (27 ref)—H. 
Kaczkowski. 

5983. Danaher, Brian G. & Lichtenstein, Edward, (U. 
Oregon) Aversion therapy issues: A note of clarification, 
Behavior Therapy, 1974(Jan), Vol. 5(1), 112-116.—Pres- 
ents a reply to J. M. Berecz's (see PA, Vol 50:3384) note 
on aversion therapy. It is suggested that rapid smoking is 
not contraindicated by punishment theory, that Berecz's 
discussion of behavior therapy overemphasizes the 
punishment paradigm, and that G. T. Wilson and G. C. 
Davison's (see PA, Vol 43:13043) argument in favor of 
the topographical similarity between target response and 
aversive stimulus requires consideration. That research 
must include independent assessment of aversive stimuli 
is recognized, but the citations Berecz provides to 
illustrate this point are inappropriate. The clinical utility 
of parametric studies on the psychophysiological nature 
of aversiveness is questioned.—Journal abstract. 

5984. Daniele, Susan M. & Wolin, Helen. (Bronx State 
Hosp., Riverdale-North Central Unit, N.Y.) Treatment 
of regressed schizophrenics: The nurse's role. Journal 
of the Bronx State Hospital, 1973(Spr), Vol. 1(2), 57-61. 
—Describes the development of a group therapy pro- 
gram for chronic regressed schizophrenics. The program 
was conducted by 2 nurses trained in group process 
theories and activities. The more verbal patients rapidly 
stopped attending the sessions, leaving a primarily 
nonverbal group. The Ist therapeutic task was to 
establish the patient's level of functioning and orienta- 
tion using nonverbal techniques. Goals of reorientation, 
social interaction, and motivation toward self-care were 
also set. The activities led to the establishment of 
stability and trust within the group and the trust later 
extended to other ward members and staff. It is 
concluded that group therapy can be an important kn 
in treating withdrawn schizophrenics, provided the goals 
are realistic.—Journal abstract. 

5985. Daste, Barry M. (Louisiana State U., School of 
Social Welfare) Institutionalized aggressives in Louisia- 
na. International Journal of Offender Therapy & Compara- 
tive Criminology, 1973, Vol. 17(3), 285-289.— Describes s 
program for institutionalized delinquents who REH 
adjust to normal institutional life. The program 1s staf! E 
by semiprofessional therapists—college graduates k : 
met with a consultant from a university social welfar : 
school to learn techniques of group therapy. A Get 
supervision format was adopted, in which the delin 
quents were responsible for setting and maintaining 
appropriate standards of behavior. Contracts Er d 
the therapists and group members were establis 3 
which required confidentiality outside the group 5c 
sions, freedom of discussion within the group, an s 
Tespect for all members. Treatment was based E 
changing the negative self-concepts of the delinquct 
through various positive reinforcement procedures. bl 
level of violence within the group decreased considere e 
after 6 mo and the delinquents assumed responsibi ity 
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for running their own groups. The importance of peer 
relationships in institutional situations is emphasized. 
(French, German, & Spanish abstracts)—L. Gorsey. 

5986. Dawley, Harold H. & Floyd, Linda M. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., New Orleans, La.) Self-adminis- 
tered, minimal therapist contact, and automated behav- 
ior therapy: A bibliography. Newsletter for Research in 
Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
15(3), 20-23. 

5987. De Chenne, Timothy K. Experiential facilitation 
in conjoint marriage counseling. Psychotherapy: Theory, 
Research & Practice, 1973(Fal), Vol. 10(3), 212-214. 
—Attempts to apply E. T. Gendlin's 1962 Experiencing 
Scale, a 7-point rating instrument used by trained judges 
to evaluate an individual's feeling process on the basis of 
his verbalizations, to conjoint marriage counseling. A 
study is reported that describes 10 1-hour sessions with a 
couple in which the scale was used to assess change. 

5988. Dreyfus, Edward A. Private practice: A 
therapeutic collective. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research 
& Practice, 1973(Fal), Vol. 10(3), 236-241.—As a result 
of a private psychotherapy practice that increasingly 
consisted of patients who had social contacts with one 
another, a therapeutic medium to enhance these relation- 
ships was developed. Practices and restrictions of 
traditional therapy are viewed as counterproductive. 
These include restrictions on interaction among group 
members outside of the group and the interminable 
lengths of time therapy often demands. It is suggested 
that if members were able to meet with each other 
outside of group, dependency on the group would 
diminish since the group was not the only place for 
validation. Other attempts to evolve a community of 
people from the patients who form a private practice are 
also delineated.—R. S. Albin. 

5989. Dublin, James E. (Indiana U., Student Health 
Service) Gestalting psychotic persons. Psychotherapy: 
Theory, Research & Practice, 1973(Sum), Vol. 10(2), 
149-[52.—Describes Gestalt techniques (e.g, group 
methods and intensive intrapsychic techniques including 
the hot seat and working in the chairs) used with 
hospitalized psychotics. Following a program of this 
intensive psychotherapy, reality testing, social judgment, 
and affective appropriateness have been observed to 
improve in these patients. 

5990, Duncan, Phillip K. (Western Michigan U.) 
Modification of walking posture using basic principles 
of applied behavior analysis. SALT: School Applications 
of Learning Theory, 1974(Jan), Vol. 6(2), 1-17.—Studied 
modification of walking posture using information 
feedback and differential reinforcement. S was a 13-yr- 
old male in a program that utilized a token economy 
with "emotionally disturbed" pupils. 2 settings were 
used: the stage, for privacy, and the classroom. 4 major 
components of the poor walking were identified and 3 
silhouettes were made to conform to degrees of deviance 
from normal posture. After baseline records were 
obtained, S was instructed to assume all 3 silhouette 
Positions. Following the discrimination training, inter- 
vention started, and S was given tokens for assuming 
good position. Data show a decrease in the poor and 
Poorest positions to zero and increase in the normal 
Position to 100%. Results should apply to any population 
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which could respond to information feedback with 
identifiable reinforcers —D. R. Marina. 

_ 5991. Ely, Austin L.; Guerney, Bernard G. & Stover, 
Lillian. (Bergen County Children’s Mental Health Clinic, 
Paramus, N.J.) Efficacy of the training phase of 
conjugal therapy. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & 
Practice, 1973(Fal), Vol. 10(3), 201-207.—Suggests that 
the aim of conjugal therapy is to develop techniques for 
promoting expression of one’s feelings and attitudes to 
reduce barriers to free, genuine, and emotionally 
meaningful communication. A study is reported to 
determine whether married couples can really respond to 
the type of training offered in conjugal therapy. Ss were 
46 married graduate and undergraduate students (age 
range 20-55 yrs) who responded to letters outlining à 
new skill-training service at the psychological clinic. The 
program offered to train couples with major or minor 
marital problems in communication techniques designed 
to improve mutual understanding. Couples were ran- 
domly assipned to a control group (no therapy) and 
treatment group (therapy). Results of questionnaires 
administered before and after treatment showed signifi- 
cant differences between groups in the degree of change 
in expression, clarification, and communication within 
couples.—R. S. Albin. 

5992. Euler, Harald A. (U. Düsseldorf, Psycholo ical 
Inst, W. Germany) [Reduction of cigarette s ng 
through self-monitoring.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für. Klin- 
ische Psychologie und Psychotherapie, 1973, Vol. 21(3), 
271-282.—Conducted 2 behavior modification experi- 
ments with 60 smokers to examine whether their 
consumption of cigarettes could be reduced by self- 
monitoring alone (i.e, not in conjunction with other 
specific treatment methods). In Exp I, 25 Ss were asked 
to plot their daily consumption on à modified cumulative 
graph. In Exp II, the procedure was repeated with 35 Ss 
and results were compared to those attained by 2 
comparable groups: a waiting group of 23 and a no- 
contact group of 21 Ss. Results reveal that Ss in the 2 
treatment groups reduced their consumption to about // 
of the pre-experiment rate while the 2 other groups did so 
only insignificantly. It is suggested that modification of 
smoking behavior by the described simple and inexpen- 
sive self-monitoring method is as effective as other more 
intricate behavior therapies which have the same decisive 
treatment factor (i.e., repeated feedback for progress). 
(English summary) (24 ref)—T. Fisher. Ka 

3993. Floru, Lucian. (U. Düsseldorf, Psychiatric 
Clinic, W. Germany) [Attempts at behavior therapy by 
systematic desensitization.] (Germ) Psychiatria Clinica, 
1973, Vol. 6(5), 300-318.—Reports 10 cases in which 
systematic desensitization was used to treat 2 genuine 
phobias, 3 cases of psychogenic tremor, 2 cases of 
hysterical conversion reactions, | case of hypochondriac 
neurosis, | anxiety neurosis with cardiac phobia, and 1 
case of compulsive ideation. The hierarchy used in each 
case is described. A program of progressive relaxation 
preceded the gradual desensitization program. Addition- 
al techniques including stimulus flooding and model 
learning were used in a few cases. In all patients, positive 
reinforcement (e.g. praise) was employed. Ss had an 
average of 16 30-40 min sessions. The total treatment 
duration was 6-10 wks and follow-up evaluations were 
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made at 6-12 mo. 2 transient, 3 good, and 5 very good 
outcomes were achieved. The use of systematic desensiti- 
zation in cases other than pure phobias is discussed. (15 
ref)—English abstract. a 

5994. Foster, Randall M. (U. Southern California) A 

basic strategy for family therapy with children. Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychotherapy, 1973(Jul, Vol. 27(3), 
437-445.—Discusses various goals and techniques in 
family therapy with children. It is suggested that the 
therapist's unannounced goal might be to demonstrate to 
the parent that he can and does direct his child's 
behavior. It is felt that when the parent's conception of 
the child changes, his communication to his child will 
also change. He may find that the child is capable of 
behaving differently and that he, the parent, is capable of 
directing the child. It is concluded that a child cannot 
alter his self-concept without parental changes.—Journal 
summary. 

5995. Götestam, K. Gunnar & Melin, Lennart. (U. 
Uppsala, Ulleraker Hosp., Psychiatric Research Center, 
Sweden) Covert extinction of amphetamine addiction. 
Behavior Therapy, 1974(Jan), Vol. 5(1), 90-92.—Used a 
covert extinction technique to treat 4 16-47 yr old female 
amphetamine addicts with long-term (6 mo to 8 yrs) and 
heavy (100-200 mg 3-5 times/day) iv drug abuse. The 
technique included the imaginative presentation of the 
injection ritual repeated 15 times/day. 3 of the Ss have 
not used amphetamine during a 9-mo follow-up period. 
—Journal abstract. 

5996. Greenleaf, Eric. “Senoi” dream groups. 
Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 10(3), 218-222.—Describes the use of dreams in 
understanding waking life by the Senoi people of the 
Malay Peninsula and the use of their principles in 
classroom and therapeutic groups. The format of the 
dream group, its dynamics, and possible explanations of 
its effectiveness are presented. 

59977. Grey, Loren. (San Fernando Valley State Coll.) 
Discipline without fear: Child training during the early 
School years. New York, N.Y.: Hawthorn, 1974. xii, 191 
p. $5.95.— Discusses the management of negative behav- 
ior in both normal and handicapped 5-12 yr old 
children. Methods are explored for establishing a 
democratic family council, for assisting the child in his 
adjustment to school, and for working with teachers, 
principals, and boards of education to improve the 
educational system to the benefit of the child. 

5998. Guttmacher, Jonathan A. (Harvard U., Medical 
School, Boston) The concept of character, character 
problems, and group therapy. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 14(6) 513-522—Discusses various 
views of character formation, pointing out that this has 
come to be seen as an ongoing process much affected by 
the environment in which growth takes place. Treatment 

of character problems, it is held, should provide a means 
of breaking through the ego-syntonic facade of character 
defenses to get to those conflicts, fears, and ideas of self 
which make such defenses necessary. It also should 
provide the means for the process of growth to continue 
so that the self-inage may become more realistic. It is 
felt group therapy can be a powerful force in attaining 
both of these goals, the group setting offering the tools to 
break through the ego-syntonic character armor. The 
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group setting it is suggested, encourages chara 
change in ways similar to those occurring in a successfi 
journey through adolescence. The individual is enabled" 
to revise his self-image. (15 ref)—Journal summary. 
5999. Hague, William J. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada) Positive disintegration and the group move. 
ment. Western Psychologist, 1973, Vol. 4(2) 21-26, 
—Proposes that the theory of positive disintegration has. 
much to offer current psychology and especially the 
group movement. This is a developmental theory that 
views life as a process, a becoming, a growth toward 
more conscious, autonomous, and empathic levels i 
which the developing person becomes more and more. 
outward-turning, caring, and concerned with helpi 
others realize their personalities. Thus, mental illness, 
nervous breakdowns, and personal conflicts are moi 
necessarily bad, they may admit reintegration on a 
higher level of personal development. These crises may 
be opportunities for development. Examples from 
modern life are presented. It is suggested that many off 
the traditional goals of psychotherapy (eg. adjustment - 
to society) are not valid. The group encounter is seen asa — 
crisis in which disintegration that is helpful and positive” 
for the individual can occur.—R. S. Albin. 
6000. Hall, Harold V., et al. (Utah State Training” 
School, American Fork) Control of aggressive behavit 
in a group of retardates using positive and negative — 
reinforcement procedures. Training School Bulletin, 4 
1973(Nov), Vol. 70(3), 179-186.—Subjected 5 highly” 
aggressive male institutionalized retardates (mean 
age = 13 yrs) to a multiple, alternative on-off rei 
forcement treatment. Results suggest that aggressi 
behavior can be economically extinguished in SE 
settings. A phase-out program demonstrated the durabil- 
ity of the nonaggressive behavior—Journal abstraa 
6001. Hall, Sharon M. & Hall, Robert G. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Behavioral control of obesi 
review. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 129. " 
6002. Harper, Juliet. (Macquarie U., School of 
Behavioural Sciences, North Ryde, New South Wale 
Australia) Embracement and enticement: A therapeutic 
nursery group for autistic children. Slow Learning Child, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 20(3), 173-182—Describes the esta” 
lishment and use of a therapeutic nursery group with 
2-5 yr old autistic Ss in a residential treatment center 
emotionally disturbed and psychotic children. e 
presence of a surrogate mother and father figure in a 
simulated family group was used with the hope thi 
involvement of the Ss in such therapy would al the 
further withdrawal and stimulate interaction with IE 
environment. The group environment was chosen 
provide acceptance and support, and embracement 
play therapy were utilized. Emphasis was placed on 
growth and physical integration through acquisition m 
intellectual and motor skills. Results of the progt 
despite its limitations, were positive—R. S. Albin. 
6003. Herman, Steven H.; Barlow, David H. & 
W. Stewart. (Veterans Administration Hosp. n 
Fla.) An experimental analysis of classical TE 5 
as a method of increasing heterosexual SE 
homosexuals. Behavior Therapy, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
33-47—Studied the use of classical conditioning © 
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sexual response to female stimuli, using slides and films 
with homosexual content as the UCS, in 3 16-26 yr old 
homosexuals using single S experimental designs. Critical 
variables in the classical conditioning procedure were 
systematically introduced and removed while objective 
and subjective measures of homo- and heterosexual 
behavior were recorded (e.g., penile responses and self- 
reports of sexual urges and fantasies). Ss completed the 
Sexual Orientation Method before and after each 
experimental phase. In 2 Ss, classical conditioning was 
an effective procedure for increasing heterosexual 
arousal, although in 1 of these Ss, alteration of the 
temporal relationship between the CS and UCS was first 
necessary. In a 3rd S, classical conditioning was not 
effective. Implications for further clinical application are 
discussed. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6004. Hitchens, Emily W. (Valley Cities Mental 
Health Center, Auburn, Wash.) Denial: An identified 
theme in marital relationships of sex offenders. Perspec- 
tives in Psychiatric Care, 1972, Vol. 10(4), 152-159. 
—Describes a group therapy program for male sex 
offenders and their wives. One of the assumptions 
underlying this treatment approach was that the hus- 
band-wife interaction played a significant part in the 
dynamics and prognoses of these men. 9 groups of from 
12 to 20 men were treated. Goals included self-knowl- 
edge and honesty, responsibility, and understanding of 
the antecedents to the sex offense. The program usually 
lasted for 18 mo. About half of the participants were 
married and their wives were encouraged to attend 
special meetings in order to help the wife gain a better 
understanding of the program, to help the couple 
examine the communication patterns in the relationship, 
and to help the couple establish a sharing and problem- 
solving relationship that might be a control on the 
husband's behavior. The primary defense mechanism 
hindering the attainment of these goals was denial on the 
part of both husband and wife.—R. S. Albin. 

A 6005. Ince, Laurence P. (Center for Learning Disabili- 
ties, New York, N.Y.) Behavior modification of sexual 
disorders. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 27(3), 446-451.—Presents 3 case histories to 
illustrate that behavior therapy can be used successfully 
in the treatment of sexual difficulties. One case involved 
a male homosexual who was treated by covert sensitiza- 
tion, associating feelings of nausea with the visualization 
of homosexual stimuli. Another dealt with frigidity, 
which was treated through systematic desensitization, 
enabling the patient to relax during sexual intercourse. A 
3rd case involved premature ejaculation, which was 
treated with a variety of procedures, including systematic 
desensitization, thought stoppage, and masturbation 
prior to intercourse. Therapy in each instance was brief 
and successful. It is felt that once a new behavior pattern 
is established and maintained for a period of time, 
Patients can become independent and self-reliant. 
—Journal summary. 

6006. Jeffrey, D. Balfour; Christensen, Edwin R. & 
Pappas, James P. (U. Utah) Developing a behavioral 
Program and therapist manual for the treatment of 
obesity. Journal of the American College Health Associa- 
tion, 1973(Jun) Vol. 21(5), 455-459.—Provides an 
overview and a therapist manual for a behavioral weight 
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loss program. A pilot study with 4 patients was 
developed to test procedures based on 3 assum, tions: (a) 
most obesity occurs because of inappropriately learned 
eating and energy expenditure habits; (b) the problem is 
basically a learning problem; and (c) the work of 
experimental Psychology and learning theory have direct 
implications for the development of a treatment pro- 
gram. The treatment involved a behavioral contract in 
which the patient agreed to deposit money or valuables 
with the therapist, a part of which was either won back 
or forfeited when weight was lost or not lost. 3 males and 
1 female met for 22 weekly 45-min sessions and for 10 
weekly 5-min sessions over a 6-mo period. Mean weight 
loss was 27 pounds. In the research study with 43 Ss, 
weight loss was 16.39 pounds. Phases of the treatment 
described are intake, baseline, treatment, and mainte- 
nance follow-up.—R. S. Albin. 

6007. Kimball, Ronald & Gelso, Charles J. (U. 
Maryland) Self-actualization in a marathon 
group: Do the strong get stronger? Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 38-42.—Examined the 
effects of a weekend marathon on the level of self- 
actualization of 20 male and 8 female college students 1 
and 4 wks after their group experience. The relationshi 
between ego strength and extent of change in self- 
actualization during a marathon was also studied, 
Comparison of pre- and posttest scores on the Personal 
Orientation Inventory and Barron Ego-Strength scale 
indicate that, in general, the group experience did 
increase self-actualization and the effects persisted 
through the 4th wk afterward. The possibility of a sleeper 
effect is discussed, and hypotheses are offered regardin 
conditions necessary for such groups to be effective, Ss 
initial level of ego strength was unrelated to changes in 


essions of psychodrama. ) 
sonic vans the theme was introduced by the therapist 
participated more actively the 
group where the psychodramatic theme resulted from the 
preliminary group discussion. The affective component 
of the participation of the former group was also more 
ronounced; they were either warmer or more aggressive 
than the group Where the theme arose from the group 
discussion. The reduction of the total psychopathology 
was not significantly different in the 2 groups.— English 
ry. 

ui Lemke, Haru. (Lehigh U.) Self-abusive behav- 
ior in the mentally retarded. American. Journal of 
Occupational Therapy, 1974(Feb), Vol. 28(2), 94-98, —Re- 
views the literature on sensory wé in both 
animals and humans and presents at eoretical basis for 
treating self-abuse in the mentally retarded. The use of 
operant conditioning procedures and structured graded 
tactile stimulation, and the need of the child for a 
nurturing relationship are considered. A case study of a 
9-yr-old mentally retarded girl is presented to illustrate 
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the success of various kinds of treatment. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6010. Lipinski, David & Nelson, Rosemery. (U. North 

Carolina, Greensboro) The reactivity and unreliability of 
self-recording. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 118-123.— Several therapeutic 
strategies in behavior modification require Ss to self- 
observe and to self-record their own behavior. Self- 
recording appears to be reactive, with the phenomenon 
having 2 components: actual change in behavior as a 
function of self-recording and possible unreliability of 
self-observers. The present study with 10 college students 
differentially examined the reactivity and reliability of 
self-observation; a 2nd purpose was to assess the role of 
awareness of reliability estimates in the reliability of self- 
Observation. Unobtrusive independent observers record- 
ed Ss' face-touching behaviors in a classroom setting 
throughout baseline, aware and unaware (of reliability 
estimates) self-recording conditions, and return-to-base- 
line condition. Ss simultaneously self-recorded face 
touching during the middle 2 conditions. Face touching, 
as measured by the independent observers, was signifi- 
cantly affected by self-recording, indicating that it is a 
reactive procedure. The reliability between independent 
Observers and self-observers decreased differentially 
when the self-recorders were unaware that reliability was 
being assessed. The importance of these findings is 
discussed in terms of the utility of self-recording as a 
data-gathering procedure. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6011. Luke, David & Sulzer-Azaroff, Beth. (Manson 
State Hosp, Palmer, Mass.) Review of contingency 
management with groups. Catalog of Selected Documents 
in Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 83. 

6012. Lum, Kenneth. (Purdue U.) Towards multicen- 
tered marital therapy. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research 
& Practice, 1973(Fal), Vol. 10(3), 208-211.— Describes a 
new conjoint form of marital counseling in which self- 
disclosure and its dyadic effect is coupled with empathy. 
The theoretical basis of this technique is found within 
communication theory. The procedures utilized, the role 
of the therapist, and the theory on which it is based are 
discussed. (17 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

6013. Mahoney, Michael J. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Self-reward and self-monitoring techniques for weight 
control. Behavior Therapy, 1974(Jan), Vol. 5(1), 48-57. 
—Assigned 49 obese adult volunteers to 1 of 4 condi- 
tions: (a) self-reward for weight loss, (b) self-reward for 
habit improvement, (c) self-monitoring, and (d) delayed 
treatment control. Ss in the Ist 3 groups were given 
information on basic stimulus control techniques for 
weight loss and self-monitored their weight and eating 
habits for a 2-wk baseline period. Then, self-monitoring 
Ss continued recording and received standardized weight 
loss and habit change goals at weekly weigh-ins. Self- 

reward Ss also participated in these procedures, but also 
rewarded themselves with portions of a $35 deposit for 
either weight loss or habit improvement. Control Ss 
received no treatment during the Ist 8 wks, but thereafter 
participated in a program which combined the proce- 
dures of the previous self-reward groups. Results show 
brief and variable losses during the self-monitored 
baseline; however, even after the addition of goal-setting, 
the losses were neither enduring or significant. When 
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self-reward was added to self-recording, substantial 
weight losses were observed. These improvements were 
more substantial when Ss rewarded themselves for habit 
change rather than weight loss. A significant relationshi 
between successful weight reduction and degree of eating 
improvement was observed. (18 ref)—Journal abstract, 

6014. Maletzky, Barry M. (U.S. Lyster Army Hosp. 
Fort Rucker, Ala.) Behavior recording as treatment: A 
brief note. Behavior Therapy, 1974(Jan), Vol. 5(1), 
107-111.—Used a wrist counter to count unwanted 
responses in 5 cases of maladaptive behavior (52-, 20. 
and 65-yr-old women, a 9-yr-old boy, and an 11-yr-old 
girl). Each patient totaled his own responses and charted 
the total on graph paper daily. The technique was 
effective at first only while the patient wore the counter, 
“Booster sessions” of wearing the counter on a gradually 
tapering schedule produced long-term symptom remis- 
sion.—Journal abstract. 

6015. Maletzky, Barry M. "Assisted" covert 
sensitization in the treatment of exhibitionism. Journal 
of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
42(1), 34-40.— Describes a modification of covert sensiti- 
zation wherein a malodorous substance, valeric acid, is 
presented at critical points during scene presentations. 
This “assisted” technique was applied to 10 successive 
exhibitionist patients with excellent results. Not only was 
overt exposing behavior eliminated, but exhibitionist 
fantasies, urges, and dreams ceased as well. The data 
presented were collected from Ss’ and Os’ reports. 
Follow-up evaluations carried out at 3-, 6-, and 12-mo 
intervals revealed continuing absence of exhibitionist 
behavior. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6016. Marshall, Keats E. & Colman, Arthur D. (U. 
Minnesota) Operant analysis of encounter groups: A 
pilot study. /nternational Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 
1974(Jan) Vol. 24(1) 42-54.—Utilizes the operant 
conditioning model as an analytic tool to clarify certain 
behavioral aspects of intense group experiences variously 
called T groups, sensitivity groups, growth groups, and 
encounter groups. This was done to develop a method 
for observing and classifying behavior that occurs within 
these groups so that their operation, method, and goals 
could be delineated more clearly. The assumption of the 
Operant model is that behavior in any social setting I$ 
under the control of reinforcing stimuli that are present 
in the environment. The groups studied were supportive, 
listening, and understanding rather than confrontive. 
Each group had 10-15 members and a leader and met for 
8 weekly sessions of about 4/-hrs duration. Observations 
were made of types of reinforcers used, the behavior that 
was reinforced, modeling behavior, and shaping E 
extinction. The learning and change processes tha 
occurred in the groups are discussed.—R. $. A 

6017. Mash, Eric J. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) 
survey of behaviour modification resources In m 
Province of Alberta. Western Psychologist, 1973, Vol. 
4(2), 5-20.—Conducted a survey of 308 psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and social workers in order to determine 
the current level and scope of behavior modification 
practices in Alberta, Canada. The following information 
was obtained through the use of a 23-item questionnaire: 
(a) practice (type of techniques employed, the number p 
cases treated, the type of problems dealt with an 
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global 3-point rating of outcome); (b) teaching (situa- 
tions under which behavior modification was taught, 
frequency of teaching contacts, number and types of 
participants involved, content presented, and a global 3- 
point rating of the impact of various teaching situations); 
(c) research (description of programs, publication infor- 
mation, sources of financial support); and (d) training 
(years of education, type of degree, and locale of 
training). (21 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

6018. McGee, Thomas F. (Mercy Hosp. & Medical 
Center, Mental Health Outpatient Service, San Diego, 
Calif.) Therapist termination in group psychotherapy. 
International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1974(Jan), 
Vol 24(1), 3-12.—Suggests that in order to better 
understand the termination process, it is important to 
describe and clarify therapist attitudes toward them and 
the act of therapist termination. Therapist termination is 
characterized by a therapist leaving the group perma- 
nently, concurrent with some attempt on the part of the 
therapist, group, institution, or all 3 to have the group 
continue after the departing therapist has left. At least 3 
phases are involved: preparation of the group for 
termination, actual departure from the group, and the 
aftermath of leaving. When a therapist plans to termi- 
nate, the operation and maintenance of the group should 
be given high priority. If. handled properly, therapist 
termination is not necessarily the ultimate group event. 
—R. S. Albin. 

6019. Moriarty, James. (U. Detroit) Collage group 
therapy with female chronic schizophrenic inpatients. 
Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 1973(Sum), 
Vol. 10(2), 153—154.—Used collage group therapy with 8 
of the most withdrawan chronic schizophrenics (aged 
20-56) in a female ward of a state hospital. This therapy 
was seen as more structured and less threatening than art 
therapy. A case example is provided. 

6020. Morris, Richard J. & Suckerman, Kenneth R. 
(Syracuse U.) The importance of the therapeutic 
relationship in systematic desensitization. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 
148.—To determine the importance of therapist warmth 
in effecting positive behavior change using systematic 
desensitization, 23 female snake-phobic undergraduates 
were assigned to l of 3 groups: warm therapist, cold 
therapist, or no-treatment controls. Ss in each group 
were matched on initial Snake Avoidance Test scores. 
Posttreatment evaluation on the Snake Avoidance Test 
Occurred after 6 20-min desensitization sessions and 
follow-up scores were obtained 2/ mo later. Results 
show that the warm therapist group improved signifi- 
cantly more than either the cold therapist or control 
group, with no significant differences between these 
latter 2 groups. Results suggest that therapist warmth is 
an important variable in systematic desensitization.—4. 
Olson. 

6021. Mozdzierz, Gerald J. & Lottman, Thomas J. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
Hines, Ill.) Games married couples play: Adlerian view. 
Journal of Individual Psychology, 1913(Nov), Vol. 292). 
182-194.—Describes and discusses the most frequently 
encountered “games” played by couples in therapy from 
an Adlerian viewpoint. They are seen as consistent with 
à neurotic life-style, representing movement on à vertical 
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plane, towards superiority over one's spouse, rather than 
ee movement of cooperation toward mutually 

neficial goals. These games, empirically derived from 
observation of couples in treatment, are found remarka- 
bly congruent with certain attitudinal positions or 
complexes described earlier by Adler. Techniques for - 
recognizing and interrupting games in therapy are 
discussed. The games that are delineated include: (a) 

I'm right, you're wrong"; (b) "I've got a debit, you've 
got a credit”; (c) “Pay attention"; (d) “I don’t want to 
discuss it"; (e) “This is war"; (f) "It's all your fault”; and 
(g) "Where would you be without me?"—Journal 
summary. 

6022. Nagel, Gail S. (Bronx State Hosp, Lincoln 
Unit, N.Y.) Can the chain be broken? Journal of the 
Bronx State Hospital, 1973(Fal Vol. 1(4), 161-167. 
— Describes a family therapy and intervention program 
which offers direct therapy, liaison-advocate and consul- 
tation services for its patients. All members of the family 
and their roles are included in treatment and the - 
restoration of the ability to change is the primary goal. 
Various case examples of the specific services offered are 
presented.—Journal abstract. 

6023. Neumann, Joseph. (U. Missouri) Group-operant ` 
systems in psychiatric institutions: A literature review. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 3, 130. 

6024. Padberg, Joan. Nursing and forensic 
psychiatry. Perspectives in Psychiatric Care, 1972, Vol. 
10(4), 163-167.—Describes the use of group therapy to 
treat convicted criminals in the maximum security unit 
of a state hospital. The McNaughton rule and the 
Durham decision pertaining to the interaction between 
legal and psychiatric practice are discussed. The nurse's 
role in a prison setting is outlined. 

6025. Payn, Stephen B. (New York Medical Coll. 
Metropolitan Hosp. Center, N.Y.) Reaching chroni 
schizophrenic patients with group pharmacotherapy. 
International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 24(1), 25-31.—Describes a method of treatment for 
chronic schizophrenics who show a history of nonres- 
ponsiveness to all other approaches. The patients were 
brought together and prescriptions written after some 
amount of socializing. This progressed to helping them 
communicate, to express feelings, and to modify inap- 

ropriate feelings and behavior. 10 patients met every 2 
wks for 1% hrs. 4 phases of treatment are discussed with 
reference to a particular group session: patients come in 
out of their physical isolation, they talk with one another, 
they express feelings, and an attempt is made to modify 
these feelings. Results of these group meetings are 

sitive in terms of observed improvement and feedback 

e patients.—R. S. Albin. 

M poa Pool, Michael L. & Frazier, James R. (U. North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill) Family therapy: A review of the 
literature pertinent to children and adolescents. Psy- 
chotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
10(3), 256-260.—Reviews the literature on family thera- 
from 1969 to 1973 focusing on articles relevant to 
situations in which the identified patient is à child or 
adolescent in the family. 4 topics are discussed: conjoint 
family therapy, multifamily therapy, Crisis intervention 
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and the use of special methods to facilitate therapy. (24 
ref, 

Lon Rawlings, Edna I. & Gauron, Eugene F. (U. 
Iowa) Responders and non-responders to an accelerat- 
ed, time-limited group: A case history. Perspectives in 
Psychiatric Care, 1973, Vol. 11(2), 65-69.—Describes a 

format developed over 2 yrs, for accelerated time limited 
- groups particularly applicable to rapid turnover inpatient 

settings. The groups include 8-10 patients and meet 10 
times over a 5-wk period. Features are a here-and-now 
focus, a high initial structuring by the therapists, an 
emphasis on goal achievement, a conceptualization of 
the group as a laboratory situation for practicing new 
behavior, utilization of nonverbal techniques, and 
inclusion of videotape playback. Brief summary sketches 
of 8 patients are presented. 2 outcome measures (the 
California Psychological Inventory and the Fundamen- 
tal Interpersonal Relationship Orientation-Behavior) 
were administered both before and after the group 
experience. Patients could be categorized according to 
their degree of response to the group in terms of their 
own improvement.—R. S. Albin. 

6028. Reese, Daniel G. & Woolfenden, Richard M. 
Behavioral analysis of everyday life: A program for the 
generalization of behavioral concepts. Kalamazoo, 
Mich.: Behaviordelia, 1973. 58 p.—Presents a text which 
discusses the nature of contingencies, including positive 
and negative procedures, reinforcement and punishment, 
and extinction and accidental consequation; schedules of 
contingencies, including continuous and ratio consequa- 
tion schedules and shaping, interval consequation 
Schedules, and limited hold; and arrangement of contin- 
gency schedules, including concurrent, multiple, mixed, 
conjunctive, tandem, and chained schedules. 

6029. Rines, W. Brian. (U. South Carolina, Psycholog- 

ical Service Center) Behavior therapy before institution- 
- alization. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 10(3), 281-283.—Describes the successful 
treatment of a disturbed 12-yr-old girl’s school phobia by 
behavior modification techniques. As a result of this 
therapy, the hospitalization that had seemed increasingly 
necessary was obviated and the girl was able to return to 
school after 2 mo. 

6030. Rubin, Beverly K. & Stolz, Stephanie B. 
(American U.) Generalization of self-referent speech 
established in a retarded adolescent by operant proce- 
dures. Behavior Therapy, 1974(Jan), Vol. 5(1), 93-106. 
—Taught a severely retarded 13-yr-old boy who did not 
use personal pronouns in his spontaneous speech to use 
pronouns in answering training questions. A control 
procedure demonstrated that it was the reinforcement 
contingency that increased the correct use of pronouns. 
After initial training, S used these pronouns infrequently 
in his spontaneous speech, so 3 procedural changes 
(using sentences instead of phrases, moving the training 
from an experimental room to the classroom, and having 
the teacher's aide ask S about his activities) were 
introduced to increase generalization of the new respon- 
ses. During this time and a follow-up period, the S’s 
spontaneous use of correct self-referent speech increased 
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nations of pronouns used correctly with other words not 
included in the training. That these changes occurred 
only with procedural revision suggests the need for 
explicit programing to increase generalization. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6031. Santa-Barbara, Jack & Epstein, Nathan B, 
(Hamilton Psychiatric Hosp., Research Unit, Ontario, 
Canada) Conflict behavior in clinical families: Preas- 
ymptotic interactions and stable outcomes. Behavioral 
Science, 1974(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 100-110.—Examined 
conflict management techniques in 180 married couples 
who were undergoing family therapy. The conflict 
situations used were extended Prisoner's Dilemma and 
Chicken games. Criteria were established for stable 
outcomes of high cooperation, high conflict, and a 
dominant-submissive outcome. Couples were categor- 
ized into these various outcome groups on the basis of 
their extended interaction in the conflict situations. The 
preasymptotic interaction patterns of these various 
outcome groups were then compared on a number of 
stochastic variables. Predictable differences were found 
among the preasymptotic interaction patterns associated 
with each outcome state. The interaction patterns of 
certain outcome groups also varied predictably as a 
function of game structure. An examination of the 
couples demographic and treatment characteristics 
indicates that the various outcome groups also could be 
differentiated by these measures. (24 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

6032. Saposnek, Donald T. & Watson, Luke S. 
(Children's Psychiatric Center, Eatontown, NJ.) The 
elimination of the self-destructive behavior of a psy- 
chotic child: A case study. Behavior Therapy, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 5(1), 79-89.— Used a treatment procedure derived 
from R. W. Zaslow and L. Breger's "rage-reduction 
technique to eliminate severe chronic head-slapping 
behavior of an institutionalized psychotic 10-yr-old boy. 
After an initial reduction in frequency of the head- 
slapping behavior, the behavior was experimentally 
reinstated and then reversed again. Within a number of 
days of treatment, the head-slapping behavior was 
markedly reduced in frequency, and by 6 mo the 
behavior was essentially eliminated—Journal abstract. 

6033. Schalock, R., et al. (Hastings Regional Center, 
Nebr.) Behavior modification: Evaluation in a typical 
psychiatric ward setting. Psychological ` Reports, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 953-954.—Describes the beha- 
vioral and psychometric changes which occurred in 50 
psychiatric and 15 mentally retarded patients who 
participated in a 3-level behavior modification program 
(token economy, point system, and a self-initiated and 
monitored system). No significant changes 1n affect or 
intellectual functioning were found, but improvements 1n 
appearances, sociability, and frustration tolerance were 
Observed. 

6034. Shean, Glenn & Williams, Elizabeth Y. (Eastern 
State Hosp., Williamsburg, Va.) The effects of videotape 
feedback on the behavior of chronic psychotic patients. 
Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 1973(Sum), 
Vol. 10(2), 163-166.—Attempts to determine the effect of 


(p = .001). Collateral improvements were a decrease in videotape feedback on specific target behaviors, ward 

idiosyncratic speech (p = .01) and an increase in adjustment ratings, and accuracy of self-description 1n 

normal speech (p = .001), which included new combi- chronically hospitalized psychiatric patients. 48 females 
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were divided into 3 groups: therapy with feedback, 
therapy, no therapy. 30 days after this procedure, 2 

oups of 5 patients each engaged in feedback sessions. 
No effect of these procedures on either self- or staff 
ratings was observed. It is concluded that the feedback 
procedure did affect target behaviors of patients and 
then generalized to extra-treatment situations as reflect- 
ed in nurses’ ratings. The implications for other research 
are discussed.—R. S. Albin. 

6035. Shepherd, G. W. & Watts, Fraser N. (Whit- 
church Hosp., Cardiff, Wales) Heart rate control in 
psychiatric patients. Behavior Therapy, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
ai, 153-154.—Investigated whether 5 agoraphobic 
psychiatric patients could achieve heart rate control of 
the same magnitude as 5 nonpsychiatric simple phobics 
(student volunteers). Each group attended 2 sessions 
consisting of 6 150-sec periods in which the S either 
rested quietly or viewed a continuous beat-by-beat 
representation of his heart rate on a meter face and was 
asked to try to maintain it at as low a rate as possible. 
Both groups were able to decrease heart rates under 
visual feedback conditions, but the agoraphobic Ss 
performed significantly worse than the student Ss. 
Results suggest that individual differences in general 
anxiety level are important in controlling heart rate.—L. 
Gorsey. 

6036. Silverstein, Stanley J.; Nathan, Peter E. & 
Taylor, H. A. (Haverford State Hosp., Pa.) Blood alcohol 
level estimation and controlled drinking by chronic 
alcoholics. Behavior Therapy, 1974(Jan), Vol. 5(1), 1-15. 
—Trained 4 male 29-46 yr old chronic alcoholics over a 
10-day period to estimate their own blood alcohol levels 
(BALs) using feedback and token and social reinforce- 
ment. During the next 3 wks 3 Ss were trained to 
maintain BAL within limits of 70-90 mg/100 ml using 3 
converging strategies: (a) locus of control of drinking 
was gradually shifted from external (stimulus) control to 
self-regulation; (b) the acceptable range of BALs was 
successively narrowed by shaping; and (c) reinforcement 
and feedback were gradually faded out. Ss successfully 
learned to estimate BAL, although accuracy of estima- 
tion decreased when feedback was withdrawn. Ss also 
learned to maintain BALs within the target range but 
failed to maintain this control whenever external BAL 
feedback was stopped. Alcoholism as a “loss of control” 
phenomenon and social drinking as a realistic treatment 
goal are discussed. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6037. Sloane, Howard N. & Ralph, Julie L. (Utah U., 
Graduate School of Education) A behavior modification 
program in Nevada. International Journal of Offender 
Therapy & Comparative Criminology, 1973, Vol. 17(3), 
290-296.—Describes a behavior modification program 
for male juvenile delinquents. The program was adminis- 
tered by the institutional staff who had not received any 
formal training in behavior modification techniques 
except for a monthly training session conducted by 
visiting consultants. A point system was adopted by 
which the boys could earn recommendations for parole, 
freedom of movement within the facility, and desirable 
educational opportunities by exhibiting appropriate 
social behaviors. Data on the number of boys released 
who remain out of institutions in the state indicate that 
the program was successful (the recidivism rate de- 
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creased from 11 to 3% in 1 yr). Gains were also noted on 
the Iowa Tests of Educational Development for boys in 
the program compared with a control group who did not 
participate. (French, German, & Spanish abstracts)—L, 
Gorsey. 

6038. Starkweather, C. W. (Hunter Coll., City U. New 
York) A behavioral analysis of Van Riperian therapy for 
stutterers. Journal of Communication Disorders, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 6(4), 273-291.—Examines C. Van 
Riper's therapy for stutterers (1971, 1972) as a series of 
conditioning processes based on the assumption that 
stuttering is an avoidance response. More objectively, it 
isa therapy for behaviors that have been acquired as 
avoidances to the stimulus of stuttering, nonfluency, or 
any form of deviant speech. The procedures advocated 
by Van Riper have, for the most part, analogies in the 
psychotherapeutic techniques for human defensive be- 
havior and in laboratory experiments with avoidance 
conditioning, both in humans and animals. (43 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

6039. Tanner, Barry A. (Learning Foundations, 
Atlanta, Ga.) A comparison of automated aversive 
conditioning and a waiting list control in the modifica- 
tion of homosexual behavior in males. Behavior Therapy, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 5(1), 29-32,—Assigned 8 men identifying — 
themselves as homosexuals to an automated aversive 
conditioning group (shock) and 8 others to a waiting list 
control group, following a pretraining assessment. At the 
end of 8 wks, all Ss participated in a 2nd assessment. The 
aversive conditioning group showed significant decreases 
in erectile responses to slides of male nudes, in self-rated 
arousal to male slides, and on the Mf scale of the MMPI, 
while showing significant increases in reports of frequen- 
cy of sex with females, frequency of socializing with 
females, and the frequency of sexual thoughts about 
females vs males.—Journal abstract. j 

6040. Williams, W. Weston. (Wisconsin Children’s 
Treatment Center, Madison) Procedures that enhance 
the maintenance and generalization of induced beha- 
vioral change. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychol- 
ogy, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 52. 

6041. Wilson, G. Terence & Davison, Gerald C. 
(Rutgers State Uu ren Aim Clinic, New Brunswick) 
Behavior therapy à homosexuality: A critical perspec- 
tive. Behavior Therapy, 1974(Jan), Vol. 5(1), 16-28.—A 
review of the literature indicates that inadequate beha- 
vioral assessment in formulating appropriate therapeutic 
strategies characterizes much of the research on homo- 
inum Homosexuality has been too narrowly concep- 
tualized, and improved treatment approaches must more 
accurately reflect its diverse and complex sources. The 
rationale for the use of aversive techniques 1n behavior 
therapy of homosexuality is critically examined, and a 
more expanded therapeutic regimen derived from social 
learning theory is suggested. The ethics of the behavior 
modification programs and the choice of therapeutic 
goals are discussed. (3 p ref)—Journal abstract. 


Psychoanalysis 


6042. Cooper, Ekstein, Rudolf. The 
dividing of the working alliance in the parallel casework 
and therapy process of 
Reiss-Davis Clinic Bulletin, 1973(Fal), Vol. 102), 79-88 
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—Describes the effects of parallel treatment of a 
- schizophrenic male by a psychoanalyst and a psychiatric 
ease worker. The case study illustrates how the comple- 
mentary relationship furnishes both therapeutic insight 

- and coping mechanisms. 

: 6043. Finkelstein, Lionel. The imposter: Aspects of 
his development. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1974, Vol. 
43(1), 85-114.—Reviews the psychoanalytic literature on 
the impostor and presents a detailed case of an impostor 
in analytic treatment for over 4 yrs. (27 ref) 

6044. Furman, Erna. (Cleveland Center for Research 

in Child Development, O.) A contribution to assessing 
the role of infantile separation-individuation in adoles- 
cent development. Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, 
1973, Vol. 28, 193-207.—IIlustrates clinically how, when, 
and why phenomena from the infantile separation- 
individuation phase manifest themselves in the psychic 
life of early adolescence in some cases. Ss include a 12/,- 
yr-old boy who expressed defiance toward his mother 
and sadism toward his younger, slightly deformed 
brother. Therapy revealed that his provocations were 
intended to shock women. Partial insights allowed him to 
become more mature and self-controlled in his daily life. 
Another S was a 12-yr-old girl who was defiant and rude 
with her mother and sadistic toward her younger sister 
and brother. Analysis revealed the patient's primary 
problem was with her father. The role of these phenome- 
na appeared to be defensive rather than developmental 
in the context of the adolescent's task of achieving 
genital primacy and object removal.—C. Kokkinis. 

6045. Leavy, Stanley A. (Yale U., Medical School) 
Psychoanalytic interpretation. Psychoanalytic Study of 
the Child, 1973, Vol. 28, 305-330.—Discusses the 

preuve process in psychoanalysis. This process has 5 

overlapping steps: preparation, attention, disturbance, 
imagining, and translation. (16 ref) 

6046. Mayer, H. & Stanek, R. (U. Heidelberg, 
Medical Clinic, Inst. for General Clinical Medicine, W. 
Germany) [Heartrate changes and interaction in PSy- 
choanalytic initial interviews.] (Germ) Zeitschrift fir 
Klinische Psychologie und Psychotherapie, 1973, Vol. 
21(3), 251-270.—Studied the interaction between ana- 
lysts and cardioneurotic patients in experiments with 50 
patients. During the initial interviews, EKGs of both the 
analysts and the patients were recorded telemetrically. 
Results are presented in several graphs and discussed. 
They indicate that processes of identification occasional- 
ly caused concordant, same-direction heartrate changes 
and that where there was a strong emotional interaction 
between patient and analyst there were more frequent 
and more pronounced divergencies and positive correla- 
tions. (English summary) (32 ref)—T. Fisher. 

6047. Radford, Patricia. (Hampstead Child-Therapy 
Clinic, N.Y.) Changing techniques in the analysis of a 
deaf latency boy. Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, 1973, 
Vol. 28, 225-248.—Describes how a therapist tried to 

find a language of understanding with an. emotionally 
disturbed 9-yr-old deaf boy. The boy suffered both from 
personality difficulties common to deaf persons and 
from the results of early experiences. The experiences 
included the loss of his hearing due to meningitis at the 
age of 3/ mo, his replacement in the adoptive family bya 
new infant, and the death of his adoptive mother when 
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he was 3 yrs, 2 mo old. Therapy included the therapist 
acting as an auxiliary ego so that the S might gain 
strength and take over his internal controls. The S 
improved to a limited extent.—C. Kokkinis. 

6048. Salzman, Leon. (Bronx State Hosp, N.Y.) 
Developments in psychoanalysis. Journal of the Bronx 
State Hospital, 1973(Fal), Vol. 1(4), 177-179.— Considers 
that while almost every theoretical concept formulated 
by Freud has been altered or restated, his basic 
contributions have been reaffirmed and validated. These 
theoretical changes relate to the integration of social 
systems and emphasize cultural forces in human devel- 
opment. 

6049. Shapiro, Stanley H. (Hahnemann Medical Coll. 
& Hosp., Philadelphia, Pa.) Preventive analysis follow- 
ing a trauma: a 4/;- year-old girl witnesses a stillbirth. 
Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, 1973, Vol. 28, 249—285. 
—Discusses the possibilities that a brief period of 
analysis affords in preventing the damaging effects of 
trauma on the unfolding personality of the young child. 
S was a 4/-yr-old girl, an only child, who had been 
exposed to the birth of an 8-mo stillborn baby. After 
learning that the baby had been born dead, the S began 
playing a game called “dead baby," in which she insisted 
on being the baby. Even prior to this incident, in her 
home and school play, S showed a partiality for playing 
the baby. Therapy consisted of 38 play sessions. The 
technique aimed at fostering verbalization and identifi- 
cation of affects to facilitate ego mastery over the 
traumatic events. A 10-yr follow-up indicated a success- 
ful outcome of the case. (17 ref)—C. Kokkinis. 

6050. Stein, Martin H. Acting out as a character 
trait: Its relation to the transference. Psychoanalytic 
Study of the Child, 1973, Vol. 28, 347—364.— Discusses the 
thesis that acting out is the prototype of complex human 
behavior and a potential clarifier of the nature of human 
activity on a wide scale. Anna Freud's thesis that in the 
neurotic patient acting out occurs only in the analytic 
situation is reviewed. (30 ref) 

6051. Tabachnick, Norman. (Inst. for Studies of Self- 
Destructive Behavior, Los Angeles, Calif.) Problems and 
methods in psychoanalytic research. Journal of the 
American Academy of Psychoanalysis, 1973, Vol. IO 
289-302.—Identifies many of the limitations which have 
hampered the extension and broadening of psychoanaly- 
sis as a research tool. Possible practical and theoretical 
approaches for dealing with and eliminating these 
limitations are discussed. Psychoanalytic research i$ 
done for the purpose of elucidating various aspects of 
psychoanalytic theory, either in abstract or applied 
forms. The traditional model of psychoanalytic research 
consists of the impressions made on the treating 
psychoanalyst by the patient, hypotheses formed from 
these impressions that explain psychological relato 
ships, and the testing of these hypotheses throug} 
repeated observations on the patient. This approach is 
criticized and new methods are proposed. The problems 
of a comparison group, interviewer bias, and the use © 
the psychoanalytic technique on nonpatients are dis- 
cussed.—R. S. Albin. : 

6052. Valenstein, Arthur F. (Harvard U., Medical 
School, Boston) On attachment to painful feelings and 
the negative therapeutic reaction. Psychoanalytic Study 
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of the Child, 1973, Vol. 28, 365-392.— Discusses the case 
of an individual whose attachment to pain signified an 
original attachment to painfuly perceived inconstant 
objects. It appears that in the development of such 
individuals, instead of the early pleasurable object 
experiences being consolidated into love and a sense of 
trust, the opposite occurs. The painful affects are held to, 
both as a defense and as an instinctually charged 
concomitant of object experience. On this pregenital 
base may be grafted more sophisticated object-oriented 
experience deriving from beyond the oral level, i.e., from 
the anal and phallic levels. The obsessive isolation and 
mental discord and conflictual turbulence serve to set the 
self off from the anaclitically needed object and 
represent integrity and strength. The case report exempli- 
fies the technical difficulties encountered in the treat- 
ment of such conditions. (28 ref)—Journal summary. 

6053. Weil, Annemarie P. (New York Psychoanalytic 
Inst, N.Y.) Ego strengthening prior to analysis. Psy- 
choanalytic Study of the Child, 1973, Vol. 28, 287-301. 
— Discusses ego problems in children about to undergo 
analysis. These ego disturbances can be structured as 
follows: imbalance between ego and drives; imbalance 
within the ego; imbalance between libido and aggression, 
with aggression prevailing; and imbalance between 
nonhostile and hostile aggression. (19 ref) 


Counseling & Community Mental Health 
& Crisis Intervention 


6054. Abernethy, Virginia & Grunebaum, Henry. 
(Harvard Medical School, Center for Studies in Popula- 
tion & the Family, Boston, Mass.) Family planning in 
two psychiatric hospitals: A preliminary report. Family 
Planning Perspectives, 1973(Spr), Vol. 5(2), 94-99.—Cites 
the reproductive rate of mentally ill women which 
appears to have risen markedly since the mid-1950s, 
concurrent with the widespread use of psychoactive 
drugs; declining reliance on mental hospitals as long- 
term custodial institutions; and a trend toward partial 
hospitalization, day care, rapid discharge, and patient 
maintenance in the community. The development of 
family planning programs in 2 Massachusetts hospitals is 
described. Objectives of the programs include informa- 
tion about the methods available to prevent unwanted 
conception; gynecological and family planning services 
before discharge if desired, and follow-up of these 
patients after discharge. Patient and staff problems and 
areas open to research and evaluation are discussed. (19 
ref)—R. S. Albin. 

6055. Andrews, D. A. & Young, J. G. (Carleton U: St: 
Patrick’s Coll., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) Short-term 
structured group counselling and prison adjustment. 
Canadian Journal of Criminology & Corrections, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 16(1) 5-13.—32 16-21 yr old male 
delinquents were assigned to either a group counseling 
procedure in which they participated in 2 1-⁄-hr 
discussion sessions about aspects of institutional life or 
to a control group which participated in a routine 
orientation program. Results of a 28-item attitude 
measure, number of misconduct reports, and officer 
Tatings were used as outcome measures. The effect of the 
counseling sessions was significant only for the 16-17 yr 
old Ss, who had significantly fewer misconduct reports. 
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There were no significant differences between the 18-21 
yr old Ss in the counseling and the control groups. 
Officer ratings and the attitude measure showed no 
SN differences between groups. (French abstract) 
= rorsey. 

6056. Auerswald, Mary C. (U. California, Counseling 
Center, Berkeley) Differential reinforcing power of 
restatement and interpretation on client production of 
affect. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
21(1), 9-14.—Examined the effects of interpretation and 
restatement on client expression of self-reference affect 
in a low-structured interview. 40 female undergraduates 
were assigned randomly to 4 treatment-E groups. 2 
treatments and 2 Es constituted the between-Ss varia- 
bles. 3 interview time periods (baseline, restatement, and 
extinction) served as the within-Ss variable. The interpre- 
tation treatment achieved significant positive condition- 
ing of self-reference affect and the restatement treatment 
achieved significant negative conditioning of the critical 
response. Contradicting past results, restatement demon- 
strated a detrimental effect on client exploration of 
feeling. Interpretation enhanced an important goal of 
counseling, to talk about one’s feelings—Journal 
abstract. 

6057. Bagley, Christopher. (U. Surrey, Guildford, 
England) Social policy and the prevention of suicidal 
behaviour. British Journal of Social Work, 1973(Win), 
Vol. 3(4), 473-495.— Discusses whether suicidal behavior 
should be prevented and how successful suicide preven- 
tion centers (both medical and volunteer) are in 
preventing suicide. The work of the Samaritans, an 
English volunteer suicide and crisis prevention organiza- 
tion, is described. Results of surveys of the Samaritans 
and their clients indicate that they have been successful 
in reducing suicide rates to a small but significant degree. 
Findings from American suicide prevention services are 
briefly presented and difficulties in interpreting these 
data are discussed. Reasons for the increase in suicide 
attempts in Britain are examined (e.g,, the relaxation. of 
moral norms opposing suicide and increases in anomie). 
It is suggested that psychological, sociological, and 
biological factors are all contributors to the increases in 
suicide attempt rates and that high-risk populations and 
the role of prevention efforts should be further studied. 
—L. Gorsey. 

6058. Balaban, Richard M. (State U. New York, 
Faculty of Law & Jurisprudence, Buffalo) The contrib- 
ution of participant observation to the study of process 
in m evaluation. International Journal of Mental 
Health, 1973(Sum), Vol. 2(2), §9-70.—Discusses partici- 

ant observation as a process which involves keeping an 
© in a social situation for the purpose of scientific 
investigation. It is held that evaluations of broad-aim 
programs have suffered from ineffectual application of 
quasi-experimental and experimental designs. Even when 
ely applied, experimental designs relate specif- 
ically to outcome evaluation. It is argued that study of 
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6059. Baum, Dale D. (New Mexico State U.) Equiva- 
lence of client problems perceived over different media. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 
15-22.—Studied the equivalence of problem perception 
over audio, video, and transcript media. 10 interview 
segments of emotional and educational-vocational prob- 
lems were presented to 200 undergraduates. Ss rated the 
interviews on a semantic differential scale under 2 
conditions. Data were analyzed within a 3 x 2 x 2 
factorial model. Semantically, emotional problems were 
significantly differentiated from educational-vocational 
problems. Audio and video media were equivalent, while 
the transcript medium tended to evoke significantly more 
devalued impressions of client problems. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6060. Beasley, W. B. & Murray, Henry W. (State U. 

New York, Downstate Medical Center, Postpartal 
Family Planning Clinic, Brooklyn) Family planning in a 
rural nurse-midwifery program. Family Planning Per- 
spectives, 1973(Spr), Vol. 5(2), 117-123.—Describes the 
operation of the Frontier Nursing Service (FNS) that 
sponsors one of the very few family planning programs 
serving rural women. The 20,000 residents of the 750 
square mile area served by FNS obtain their primary 
health care from 8 outpost nursing stations. New patients 
are recruited chiefly through the delivery program which 
has primary emphasis on the 6-wk postpartum checkup. 
Infant immunization and maternal contraception are 
generally initiated at this stage. Since 95% of FNS 
deliveries now occur in the hospital rather than the 
home, and with substantially fewer pregnant women to 
be cared for as a consequence of the wide acceptance of 
birth control, the role of the midwife has also changed. 
—R. S. Albin. 

6061. Boylin, E. Robert. The Companion Program: 
Students as helpers. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & 
Practice, 1973(Fal), Vol. 10(3), 242-244.—The Compan- 
ion Program consists of undergraduates who have 
volunteered to give their time in the interest of 
establishing a relationship with a physically handicapped 
student, a foreign student, a parolee, or a student isolated 
by living far from campus. The program and its benefits 
to the community are described. 

6062. Butler, Dodie; Reiner, Joe & Treanor, Bill. 
Runaway House: A  youth-run service project. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
DHEW No. (ADM)74-44, 1974. iii, 68 p.—Describes the 
SAJA (Special Approaches in Juvenile Assistance) 
nonprofit corporation program and its community of 
youth projects, especially Runaway House and its 
alternative program of group foster homes. The back- 


ground, population, staff, agency contacts, and group 
sessions at Runaway House are detailed. 


6063. Cadoret, Remi J. & Rohen, Terrence M. (U. 
Towa, State Psychopathic Hosp.) A model program for 
treatment of psychiatric disability in clients of a college 
counseling center. Journal of the American College 
Health Association, 1973(Apr), Vol. 21(4), 309-314. De- 
scribes a program for the treatment of psychiatric 
disability in college student clients who attend a 
counseling service. An initial interview establishes the 
existence of a diagnosable psychiatric condition, e.g., 
depression, mania, anxiety neurosis, obsessive-compul- 
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sive neurosis, hysteria, Schizophrenia, or an antisocial 
personality disorder. A multidisciplinary team is the key 
to this approach. Those Ss needing medication for severe 
disturbances are referred to a psychiatrist. Counselors 
and psychiatrists share the responsibility for many 
patients. The model involves working together and 
dividing labor appropriately. After 1 yr of functioning it 
is reported that the program is working well—R, S. 
Albin. 

6064. Caplan, Gerald. (Harvard U., Medical School, 
Boston) Support systems and community mental health: 
Lectures on concept development. New York, N.Y.: 
Behavioral Publications, 1974. xvii, 267 p.—Presents a 
collection of 10 lectures on concepts and issues involved 
in preventive psychiatry, emphasizing the importance of 
structuring cognitive and emotional supports for people 
in crisis situations. Topics include an overview and 
definition of support systems, detection of mental 
disorders in children, the role of the nurse in mental 
hygiene, the contribution of the school to personality 
development, and conceptual models in community 
mental health. 

6065. Cimbolic, Peter. (U. New Hampshire) T group 
effects on black clients' perceptions of counselors. 
Journal of College Student Personnel, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
14(4), 296-302.—Assigned 9 black undergraduates to 2 
sensitivity training groups (treatment) and 8 black 
undergraduates to a control group which did not 
participate in the sensitivity sessions. After the 2 
sensitivity groups, which were led by a pair of black and 
white trainers, Ss met with either black or white male 
counselors who did or did not have previous counseling 
experience. Control Ss only participated in interviews. 
After the interviews, Ss rated the counselors on effective- 
ness, likability, and mastery of counseling skills. There 
were no significant differences between the sensitivity 
and control groups on any ratings, and there were no 
significant differences due to race. Experienced counse- 
lors, however, were rated higher than inexperienced 
counselors on all dimensions. Treatment and control 
groups also did not differ in the degree of interview self- 
exploratory behavior or in ratings of which counselor to 
whom they would be willing to return.—L. Gorsey. 

6066. Comer, James P. (Yale U., Medical School) The 
need is now. MH, 1973(Win), Vol. 57(1), 3-6.— Discuss- 
es various facets of problems involving the mental health 
needs of blacks. It is pointed out that many blacks are 
reluctant to use white therapists but that qualified black 
therapists are in short supply. Blacks, however, suffer the 
full range of mental illnesses and need the full range of 
mental health services. Several case studies involving 
blacks with psychological problems resulting from racial 
experiences and attitudes are presented. It is felt that the 
full spectrum of approaches and professional as well 5i 
paraprofessional personnel should be available to al 
income groups. It is suggested further that all clinicians 
be helped to develop approaches most in keeping with 
the needs of their patients rather than utilizing those with 
which they are most comfortable.—A. Farrell. 

6067. Cortazzo, Arnold; Schwartz, Barry J. & Allen, 
Robert M. (Sunland Training Center, Miami, Fla.) The 
divisional concept: A residential model to intensive 
programming for optimal resident development. Cata- 
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log of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 
3, 88-89. 

6068. Couchman, Robert. (Etobicoke Board of Educa- 
tion, Ontario, Canada) Counseling the emotionally 
troubled: A neglected group. Personnel & Guidance 
Journal, 1974(Mar), Vol. 52(7), 457-463.—Urges that 
counselor education be broadened to enable counselors 
to provide better service to moderately and severely 
disturbed children and adolescents. Since many of these 
children are not receiving help from specialists, the 
school counselor should be considered a primary mental 
health resource. It is suggested that counselors break 
away from the cautious and restrictive model imposed on 
them by counseling theorists. Present training programs 
are analyzed in terms of the 5 basic functions to be 
performed by the counselor or therapist. The assessment 
process and selection of the appropriate counseling 
method are considered vital to counseling; the self- 
referral system greatly reduces its effectiveness. Crisis 
training is needed because symptoms of disturbed 
behavior may come to the attention of the school 
counselor. A knowledge of community resources should 
also be taught.—4. Davis. 

6069. Curtis, W. Robert. (Massachusetts Dept. of 
Mental Health, Middleboro) Community human service 
networks: New roles for mental health workers. Psychi- 
atric Annals, 1973(Jul), Vol. 3(7), 23-42.— Discusses the 
problems and relevant variables in delivering mental 
health services. Models appropriate and useful to 
understanding the role of the mental health worker in 
this process are cited. Community dynamics, budgetary 
concerns, and conceptualizations of intervention. are 
proposed. 

6070. De Vol, Thomas I. (U. Missouri) Trends and 
correlates of religious orthodoxy in college student 
counseling. College Student Journal, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
7(4), 30-33.—Replicated earlier studies indicating that 
religious orthodox students attached greater importance 
to the counseling relationship than nonorthodox students 
and that a relationship existed between orthodoxy and 
counseling efficacy. Ss were 35 volunteer students at a 
testing and counseling center. Orr's Religious Sentiment 
Inventory (RSI) and Orr's Counselor Rating Scale of 
Client Behavior (CRSCB) were used. Clients rated the 
efficacy of the counselors by a revision of Tucker's 
Client Post Rating Scale (CPRS). Product-moment rs 
were computed between the scores on the RSI and the 
CRSCB, and between the RSI and the CPRS. No 
significant relationship was found between the RSI and 
the CRSCB. Several positive relationships were found 
between the RSI and the CPRS in the feeling of 
contentment with self, valuing counselors help, and 
feeling free to handle personal problems. Negative 
relationships included the feeling of no need for further 
counseling, deriving enjoyment from interests, an 
accepting the shortcomings of others. The data do not 
seem to support the view that orthodox students attach 
greater importance to the counseling relationship.—A. J. 
Ter Keurst. 

6071. Dinges, Norman G.; Yazzie, Myra L. & 
Tollefson, Gwen D. (Batelle Human Affairs Research 
Center, Seattle, Wash.) Developmental intervention for 
Navajo family mental health. Personnel & Guidance 
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Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol. 52(6), 390-395.—Reports on a 
current program of assistance to Navajo families. Within 
a developmental task framework, family interaction 
activities were devised with due regard for cultural 
considerations. Family programs are individualized; 
counseling visits are made weekly. An evaluation system 
supplies continual feedback on the effects of interaction. 
Other study designs are envisioned which may further 
broaden the transcultural approach. 

6072. Fisher, Walter; Mehr, Joseph & Truckenbrod, 
Philip. (Elgin State Hosp., Ill.) Critical Mass No. 2: 
Assumptions, implications and problem-solving in treat- 
ment through institutional change. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 89, 

6073. Glass, Albert J. (Illinois Dept. of Mental 
Health, Chicago) Military psychiatry and changing 
systems of mental health care. Journal of Psychiatric 
Research, 1971(Aug), Vol. 83-4), 499-512.—The unique 
opportunities of military psychiatry in dealing with 
situationally-induced emotional disorders have provided 
operational concepts and procedures which have strong- 
ly influenced the development of social and community 
psychiatry. From the experiences of military psychiatry 
have come (a) recognition of social and environmental 
determinants in the causation of mental illness; (b) 
repeated demonstration that locally based facilities 
furnish optimum conditions for the prevention, interven- 
tion, and treatment of mental disorders; and (c) 
awareness and utilization of therapeutic benefits that can 
be derived from personnel attitudes, administration 
structure, and other aspects of the treatment environ- 
ment. These contributions of military psychiatry have 
become incorporated in present day changes in the 
delivery of mental health services from prolonged care in 
remote institutions to treatment within the community 
by locally based facilities.—Journal summary. 

6074. Goldensohn, Sidney S. & Haar, Esther. (Health 
Insurance Plan of Greater New York, Mental Health 
Services, New York) Transference sposta 
ence in a third-party payment system , American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 131(3), 256-260. 
— Discusses the transference and countertransference 
reactions characteristic of a mental health service in à 
health maintenance organization (HMO). Among the 
transference issues considered of greatest interest are 
responses to payment by premium rather than fee-for- 
service; attitudes toward the limited duration of treat- 
ment and the circumscribed return-to-function goals; 
reactions to the therapist and to the HMO as authorities; 
and the effects of being à clinic patient on self-image. 
The countertransference issues considered most signifi- 
cant include reactions by the therapist to being salaried 
rather than receiving fees for service; responses to self- 
exposure, peer review, and quality control; and altera- 
tions of the therapist's self-image related to such factors 
as his value system, cultural milieu, and therapeutic 
orientation.—Journal abstract. : : 

6075. Gurman, Alan S. (U. Wisconsin, Medica 
School) Marital therapy: A content-coded bibliography 
1928-1972. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psycholc 
gy, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 55-56. 

6076. Heath, Gordon A. & Hardesty, Vaughn f; 
(Maine Medical Center, Div. of Child Psychiatr 
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- Portland) Mental health services to a day-care system. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol.131(3), 

-.323-326.— Describes the development of a community- 
oriented therapeutic nursery that serves the mental 

health needs of a day-care population of over 600 
children. The program makes use of a flexible treatment 
program, in conjunction with a consultation program, 
involving the children, parents, and day-care staff. The 
advantages of a clinical treatment program that is 
embedded in the network of a day-care system are 
discussed. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6077. Honig, Alice S. (Syracuse U., Coll. for Human 
Development) Infant development projects: Problems in 
intervention. In G. J. Williams & S. Gordon (Eds.), 
Clinical child psychology: Current practices and future 
perspectives. New York, N.Y.: Behavioral Publications, 
1974, xiv, 545 p.—Considers problems involved in 
establishing, operating, and evaluating infant interven- 
tion and development programs (e.g., day care, home- 
visit, tutorial, and parent-group models). Economic, 
administrative, and psychological issues involved in staff 

. Selection, training, and assignment; program content; 
assessment options (e.g., developmental tests and natu- 
ralistic observations); and information dissemination are 
discussed. (70 ref) 

6078. Jackson, Jacquelyne J. (Duke U., Medical 
Center) “Help me somebody! I's an old black standing 
in the need of institutionalizing!" Psychiatric Opinion, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 10(6), 6-16.—Assumes that racism 
adversely affects the delivery of effective health-care 
Tesources to a majority of aged blacks. This population 
does not have sulficient access to the institutions most 

. Appropriate to their conditions or to adequate psychiatric 
and other mental health resources. A review of the 
- literature on older blacks and whites reveals that 
variables negatively associated with aging and mental 
health (e.g., marital status and labor force participation) 
Benerally occurred with greater frequency or earlier 
among blacks. Institutionalized locations of older per- 
sons also varied somewhat by race, with blacks havinga 
greater probability of long-term confinement in mental 
hospitals. Remedial measures are suggested.—R. S. 
Albin. 
6079. Joel, Lucille A. & Davis, Shirley M. (Seton Hall 
U.) A proposal for base line data collection for 
psychiatric care. Perspectives in Psychiatric Care, 1973, 
Vol. 11(2), 48-58.—Proposes that improved communica- 
tions among the mental health disciplines could facilitate 
treatment and reduce overlap in services for and 
information from a patient, A base line data system is 
suggested as a way of eliminating the need for more than 
one intake interview. Information included concerns 
data about the patient's personal effectiveness, self- 
concept, ways of handling anxiety, pattern of. living, and 
circumstances surrounding his present illness. An instru- 
ment for collecting this information in 2 stages is 
described. In both stages, the focus is the here and now. 
Stage 2 content is similar to Stage 1 but of greater depth. 
Case examples are presented. Process information is 
useful in assessing a patient's handling of life situations; 
content information alerts the interviewer to the persons 
and experiences emotionally significant to the patient. 
—R. S. Albin. 
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6080. Maris, Ronald & Connor, Huell E. (U. South 
Carolina) Do crisis services work? A follow-up of a 
psychiatric outpatient sample. Journal of Health & 
Social Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 14(4), 311-322.— Con- 
ducted a 1-yr follow-up study of psychiatric outpatients 
to determine the effectiveness of a crisis service unit 
within the emergency room of a large metropolitan 
hospital. At admission, 200 Ss were evaluated using a 
depression rating scale and an interview schedule 
containing measures of self-esteem, demographic data, 
and personal and family history. One year later, 99 Ss 
were again evaluated on the same measures. Improve- 
ments were found in personal satisfaction, depressive 
symptomatology, and physical and personal problems. 
Results also indicate that the amount of medication and 
the duration and type of psychotherapy were related to 
improvement. Evidence was found for symptom conver- 
sion to more socially acceptable problems (e.g., financial 
problems). Implications for the development of crisis 
services are discussed. (34 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

6081. McClean, Lenora J. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U.) The rescue system. Perspectives in Psychiatric Care, 
1972, Vol. 10(4), 173-177.—Conceptualizes the cry for 
help and the succeeding crisis intervention as a rescue 
system, having dynamic characteristics that are the result 
of the interaction of the client and the intervention 
systems. Thus, systems theory is used to understand the 
suicidal person and the response of the community to 
him. 

6082. Messer, Mitchell H. Suicide prevention: 
Adlerian contribution. Journal of Individual Psychology, 
1973(May), Vol. 29(1), 54-71.—Reports the combination 
of Adlerian and situational treatment methods in a 
suicide intervention center. The situational approach 
includes (a) practical instructions regarding emergency 
services and postcrisis psychological service, (b) the 
restrictions under which the service operates, (c) a risk- 
assessment list prepared by the staff of the Crisis 
Intervention Unit, and (d) the actual dealing with the 
caller. Illustrative material from 5 cases is included. 
Adlerian psychology sees suicide as a means toward 
avoiding further humiliation from defeat. This approach 
and the situational approach are integrated in helping 
the suicidal caller.—R. S. Albin. j 

6083. Mezzano, Joseph & Prueter, Bruce. (U. Wiscon- 
sin, Oshkosh) Background music and counseling inter- 
action. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
21(1), 84-86.—Attempted to determine what effect 
different types of background music might have upon 
counseling interaction in initial interviews. Ss were S 
female graduate students acting as counselors, and 1 
female undergraduates acting as clients. Each counselor 
interviewed 3 clients under conditions of soothing music, 
stimulating music, or no music. Results indicate that 
soothing music promoted more interaction and more 
affective interaction than either stimulating music or no 
music.—Journal abstract. 

6084. Miller, Sheldon, et al. (Case Western Reserve 
U., Medical School) Alcoholism: A statewide program 
evaluation. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 131(2), 210-214.— Describes an attempt to evaluate 
the mental health services (specifically for alcoholism) 
offered to Alaskan natives. The primary focus of the 
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evaluation was not the outcome of treatment, but 
whether the delivery system was functioning efficiently. 
Since no explicitly stated and uniform standards of care 
were available, minimal requirements and goals for any 
care system were established and subjected to a chart 
review procedure. Stages of alcoholism were then 
determined and patients in the program were evaluated 
accordingly; these stages are related to the levels of 
preventive efforts and, if applied to each client, would 
allow program evaluation. An examination of 25 charts 
in which a drinking problem was recognized showed that 
patients were assigned to treatment methods without a 
thorough evaluation or a recorded assessment of severity 
and were allowed to progress without followup. The 
advantages of this evaluation procedure are discussed. 
—L, Gorsey. 

6085. Morrill, Weston H.; Oetting, Eugene R. & 
Hurst, James C. (Colorado State U.) Dimensions of 
counselor functioning. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 52(6), 354-359.— Describes and discuss- 
es in detail the 3 dimensions of the Cube, a model for 
categorizing a broad range of counseling interventions. 
Intervention may have | to 4 possible targets, 1 of 3 
possible purposes, and 1 of 3 possible methods. The 
various ways in which the Cube can be utilized are 
pointed out. 

6086. Motto, Jerome A. (U. California, Medical 
School, San Francisco) On standards for suicide 
prevention and crisis centers. Life-Threatening Behavior, 
1973(Win), Vol. 3(4), 251-260.— Discusses administra- 
tive and procedural problems in establishing standards 
of operation and training for suicide and crisis interven- 
tion centers. The background and present status of 
standard development programs are discussed and 
critical issues in establishing formal guidelines in 
pussies where there are no actual norms are consid- 
ered, 

6087. Packwood, William T. (U. Iowa, Coll. of 
Education) Loudness as a variable in persuasion. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 
1-2.—Rated 900 counselor statements on a persuasion 
scale that assesses counselor conviction and client 
agreement. The 24 highest-rated and 15 lowest-rated 
persuasive statements were fed into a graphic level 
recorder. Differences in the graphs of the high- and low- 
persuasive statements indicate that loudness is a charac- 
teristic of persuasion.—Journal abstract. 

6088. Parker, Clyde A. (U. Minnesota) The new scope 
of counseling. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 52(6), 348-350.—Introduces a special issue of the 
Journal which deals with the current status and function 
of counseling after 2 decades of change. Both program- 
matic and training articles are organized around the 
Cube, a 3-dimensional model which attempts to concep- 
tualize the various techniques, approaches, and concerns 
included under the term “outreach.” S 

6089. Phelps, William R. (Regional Counseling 
Training Center, Charlestown, W.Va.) Counseling with 
the socially disadvantaged. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 59-60. 5 

6090. Prichard, Stephen G., et al. Pastoral counseling. 
Journal of Religion & Health, 1974(Jan), Vol. 13(1), 
40-56.— Presents an Institutes of Religion and Health 
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conference discussion of 2 questions: (a) Do pastoral — 
counselors bring a new consciousness to mental health — 
professions and (b) is pastoral counseling an alternative 

to religious ministry? It is argued that religious counse- 
lors. often detach themselves from traditional, worn-out 
institutional modes. Clients also at times show resent- 
ment of traditional institutions and therefore turn to the — 
religious , counselor who tends to ignore corporate ; 
organization and idealizes the individual. It is argued 
that this form of individualism does not lead to the good 
social adjustment of individuals, clients and counselors 
included. It is concluded that the religious counselors’ — 
movements are not well known among other mental 
health professions, partly due to the fact that they are a 
minority. Furthermore, the counselor's value system 
enters into the healing counseling process. Pastoral — 
counselors ought to be aware of their views of the * 
traditional church and society as they counsel, since —— 
social adjustment may be a main issue in the distressed — 
client who comes for counseling.—F. A. Hardt. 4 

6091. Rabinovitch, Ralph D. (Hawthorn Center, - 
Northville, Mich.) Are inpatient hospital services for ` 
children obsolete? Michigan Mental Health Research ` 
Bulletin, 197\(Sum), Vol. 5(3-4), 3-18.—Studied 5038 
consecutive admissions to an inpatient facility for 
emotionally disturbed children. Particular attention Was 
focused on alternatives to hospitalization in the commu- 
nity prior to the time of admission. 32 male and 18 
female 6-16 yr olds were studied over a 5-mo period. 
Criterion for admission was not diagnosis per se but the 
quality and degree of functional disturbance or impair- 
ment. 4 categories are reviewed: (a) emergency situation 
demanding immediate admission with no clinical alter- 
native; (b) chronic severe acting out behavior at home, 
school, or in the community; (c) chronic severe with- 
drawal, depression or anxiety; and (d) pediatric manage- 
ment problems. It is conc uded that children are not 
being hospitalized without giving community mental 
health services the prior oppor to provide effective 
interaction. The hospital, however, s ould also be seen as 
a community service since children are returned to the 
community from it.—R. S. Albin. 

6092. Redman, Linda J. & Lieberman, E. James. 
Abortion, contraception and child mental health. Family 
Planning Perspectives, 1973(Spr), Vol. 5(2), 71-72.—De- 
scribes the experiences of 87 pregnant children (age 15 
and younger) who were seen at an abortion facility in 
Washington, D. C. where counseling, contraceptive 
education, and medical follow-up are emphasized. 58 Ss 
were 15, 26 were 14, and 3 were 13 yrs old. 65 had never 
used a method of contraception. Of those who had, most 
had done so sporadically or ineptly. 3 case exam] les are 
detailed and implications for promotion of mental health 
and prevention of mental disorder are discussed. 
Abortion is viewed as a life-saving procedure in the 
obstetrical and pediatric sense. Abortion is also decisive 
in preserving the options for personal development and 
general mental health in the postindustrial society. The 
87 Ss in this study are seen as having obtained an 
important mental health intervention.—R. S. Albin. 

6093. Romans, J. T. (State U. New York, Buffalo) The 
economic evaluation of mental health programs. Inter- 
national Journal of Mental Health, 1973(Sum), Vol. 2(2), 
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38-50.— Considers that the economic evaluation of 

programs involves the application of the rule: If benefits 
- exceed costs, do it; if benefits are less than costs, don't 

do it; if benefits equal costs, it doesn’t make any 

difference whether it is done or not. It is argued, 

however, that this type of decision-making involves 
` numerous pitfalls, and it is suggested that identifying and 
measuring real costs and benefits is economically useful 
in program evaluation. 2 considerations frequently 
neglected in mental health cost-efficiency research are 
cited: (a) the possibility of partial substitution among 
alternative methods of treatment and (b) the indirect 
costs—those imposed on the patient but not on the 
hospital. It is felt that both of these points should be 
integrated into the overall evaluation approach of 
benefit-cost analysis.—Journal summary. 

6094. Ruiz, Pedro & Behrens, Manfred. Community 

control in mental health: How far can it go? Psychiatric 
Quarterly, 1973, Vol. 47(3), 317-324.— Contends that, 
contrary to much “expert” opinion, it is possible for 
consumer representatives of poverty areas to develop a 
degree of sophistication about what community mental 
health can and cannot do for them, and to acquire a 
sense of commitment to the art of the possible. The 
process is illustrated by the history of the Lincoln 
Community Health Center in the South Bronx, New 
York, and its relationships with 3 community units which 
operate in association with it.—Journal abstract. 

6095. Selig, Andrew L. (Harvard U., Medical School, 
Boston) Prevention of mental illness and community 
organization: A review and annotated bibliography. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spr), 
Vol. 3, 57-58. 

6096. Shader, Richard I. & Tracy, Martha. (Harvard 
U., Medical School, Boston) On being black, old, and 
emotionally troubled: How little is known. Psychiatric 
Opinion, 1973(Dec), Vol. 10(6), 26-32.—Examined the 
frequency of service delivered to elderly blacks by a state 
and federally supported psychiatric hospital and commu- 
nity mental health center. It was found that over a 2/,-yr 
period, 213 patients over the age of 65 yrs were admitted 
to either inpatient or day hospital care; only 8 of these 
were black. Possible explanations for this low proportion 
of blacks (3.776 compared with 1595 in the general 
population) include a frightening perception of mental 
illness among elderly blacks, a definition of mental 
illness different from that of whites, and different life 
expectancy.—R. S. Albin. 

6097. Shelton, John L. & Sanders, Ray 
(Oregon State U., Counseling Center) Mental health 
intervention in a campus homicide. Journal of the 

American College Health Association, 1973(Apr), Vol 
21(4), 346-350.—Describes events surrounding a homi- 
cide on a college campus in order to provide guidelines, 
recommendations, and procedures suitable for imple- 
mentation by university mental health workers in 
response to campus panic reactions. The initial reactions 
of students were those of fear, generalized anxiety, grief, 
depression, and confusion. Sleep disturbances ind 
somatic difficulties often occurred. Counterproductive 
speculation about motives and events, anger, frustration, 
and hysteria followed. The reaction of the university 
mental health center was to approach each dormitory as 
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a separate entity with distinct problems. i 

held between staff and SE Groups bitin 
which mental health personnel presented theses S 
models for response and attempted to dispel nigel 
gion counseling was given when necessary.—R, S. 

6098. Smith, Joyce A. & Lewis, William A. (Rockhurst 
Coll.) Effect of videotaped models on the communica. 
tions of college students in counseling. Journal o 
Counseling Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 21(1) 78-80. 
—Undertook to determine if the amount of avoidance of 
communication, evidenced in counseling by 115 under- 

aduates who were required to come to counseling, 
could be reduced by the observation of a model We 
counseling presented by means of videotape. The 69 Ss 
who viewed modeling showed significantly less avoid- 
ance of communication than controls.—Journal abstract. 

6099. Somers, Bernard J. (California State U., Los 
Angeles) The cocounseling class: People learning to 
exchange effective help with their distresses. Journal of 
Human Relations, 1972, Vol. 20(4), 475-490.— Describes 
group sessions in which 15-20 persons are trained to 
work in equal partnerships, exchanging effective help in 
their distresses. Various modalities of treatment are 
discussed: the counseling modality (the partner's ses- 
sions), the class training format (group sessions), summa- 
ry of theory and techniques presented in the class 
sessions, leader's role, selection of workshop participants, 
facilitating factors, and social implications of co-counsel- 
ing. A group meets on à weekly basis for about 2/ hrs. 
The assumption made is that human beings are good and 
possess a core being of lovingness, zest, rationality, 
communicativeness, and curiosity. A glossary is provided 
that defines terms used. (18 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

6100. Steinhart, Melvin J. (Albany Medical Coll, 
N.Y.) The selling of community mental health. Psychiat- 
ric Quarterly, 1973, Vol. 47(3), 325-340.—Criticizes many 
concepts and practices of the comunity mental health ` 
movement. Preventive psychiatry as a goal is considered 
vague and impossible of fulfillment, and the concept of 
role blurring in a community mental health center 1$ 
challenged, since it involves the notion of equal ability in 
mental health workers. It is suggested that the therapeu- 
tic community may create artificial and unreal situations 
for patients and that marathons and encounter groups, 
used indiscriminately for patients of all types, cou! e 
nontherapeutic. It is noted that consultants to men 
health centers may often be uninformed and olini 
inexperienced. To keep patients in the community, 4 
i : eise be re arded as 

process patients in clinics, should not Eu E 
goals in themselves. Statistics indicating the succes 


m e 
mental health centers are not significant Bert 
reflect actual improvement in mental healll 

ovement 8 


community. The accomplishments of the M i 
briefly listed. Plans for the future shonld inc rm 
experienced professionals in charge © men ct 
centers, strict evaluation of the mental health be: 
delivered, close examination of the unrealistic Diet 
role blurring, an end to the search for magical $ en 
for complex problems, and the rearrangem 
priorities. (21 ref)—7. Davis. deep: 

6101. Stolorow, Robert D. (Rutgers State U) D 
phy and theory of community mental health c?! 
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tion: A lecture. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 58. 

6102. Thompson, Michael G. (U. Western Ontario, 
London, Canada) New perspectives for mental health 
care delivery systems. Canadian Psychiatric Association 
Journal, 1973(Dec), Vol. 18(6), 501—504.— Describes the 
movement from a doctor-centered, fragmented mental 
health care delivery system to a system of collective 
responsibility on the policy level and of individualized 
attention on the client level. 

6103. Turner, John R. (Asotin-Garfield Mental 
Health Clinic, Clarkston, Wash.) Personal and situation- 
al determinants of volunteer recruitment for a campus 
"hotline" program. Journal of the American College 
Health Association, 1973(Apr), Vol. 21(4), 353-357.—Di- 
vided. 169 undergraduates into 3 groups according to 
their degree of voluntary participation in a campus 
hotline center: definitely volunteering, definitely not 
volunteering, and ambivalent about volunteering. The 64 
volunteers attended 2 meetings; the 41 nonvolunteers 
attended none; the 64 potential volunteers said they 
could not spare the time. While males were divided 
evenly among the 3 groups, females appeared more often 
than expected in the potential group. Volunteers were 
more self-controlled, tolerant, and dedicated to social 
improvement than nonvolunteers. Because results indi- 
cate that male volunteers were strongly oriented toward 
helping others while females were anxious to learn and 
achieve academically, it is suggested that recruiting 
literature for this type of program should emphasize the 
dual opportunity it affords for simultaneous helping and 
learning.—R, S. Albin. 

6104. Wagner, Maurice E. Hazards to effective 
pastoral counseling: Il. Journal of Psychology & 
Theology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 40-47.—Discusses 10 
problems which may be encountered by the pastoral 
counselor in his work and which may interfere with his 
effectiveness. These include being directive instead of 
interpretive, becoming emotionally involved instead of 
remaining objective, and attempting to help the emotion- 
ally disturbed instead of initiating prompt referrals. 
Methods of overcoming these problems are suggested. 
—L. Gorsey. 

6105. Warren, Brian E. (U. Florida) Client expecta- 
tions and the client-counselor relationship in a counsel- 
ing analogue. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 131. 

6106. Zax, Melvin & Specter, Gerald A. (U. Roches- 
ter) An introduction to community psychology. New 
York, N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. vii, 496 p. 
—Presents an introduction to the field of community 
psychology, focusing on its history, methodology, and 
theoretical implications. Topics include community 
programs for schools, clinics, and hospitals, primary and 
secondary prevention in the schools and college commu- 
nities, criticisms of changing mental health approaches, 
training for both professional and nonprofessional 
workers, and the role of the community in community 
psychology. 

6107. Ziemelis, Andris. (U. Wisconsin, La Crosse) 
Effects of client preference and expectancy upon the 
initial interview. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 23-30—Used a 2 x 3 design 
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with 10 Ss per cell to show how initial counselin 
interview process and outcome are affected by @ 
assigning clients to either more preferred or less 
preferred counselors; (b) giving clients either positive, 
nonexistent, or negative expectancy inductions regardin, 
their counselor assignments; and (c) congruence an 
incongruence between clients’ expectations and experi- 
ences. Process and outcome were assessed using client 
and counselor self-report measures and audiotape 
segment ratings. More preferred assignment conditions 
received more favorable tape ratings than did less 
preferred assignment conditions. Positive or no-expect- 
ancy conditions revealed a more favorable counseling 
outcome than did negative expectancy conditions. Most 
Ss showed increased preferences for counselors seen 
despite congruence or incongruence between their 
expectations and experiences. (39 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6108. Zusman, Jack & Bissonette, Raymond. (State U. 
New York, Div. of Community Psychiatry, Buffalo) The 
case against evaluation: With some suggestions for 
improvement. International Journal of Mental Health, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 2(2), 111-125.— Presents a case against 
evaluation, including the following assertions: (a) Sys- 
tematic, large-scale, sophisticated evaluation of most 
human service programs is too difficult and too 
expensive to be a realistic goal; (b) good evaluations of 
many kinds of complex human service programs cannot 
be done at all, and in some cases should not be done; (c) 
evaluations as currently conducted are likely to be 
poorly designed, underfunded, and forced on people 
unable or unwilling to implement them; and (d) 
evaluations, regardless of quality, are likely to be 
rejected, ignored, misinterpreted, or simply unnoticed. It 
is felt, however, that certain realistic guidelines can be 
adopted to improve the conduct of program and service 
evaluation. These would include evaluating programs 
early and setting forth findings in concrete, understanda- 
ble language. Results should be widely publicized. (20 
ref)—A. Farrell. 


Physical Treatment 


6109. Breggin, Peter R. (Washington School of 
Psychiatry, Project to Examine Psychiatric Technology) 
The second wave. MH, 1973(Win), Vol. 57(1), 10-13. 
` Claims that there is a worldwide resurgence in 
lobotomy and psychosurgery. Specific information on 
certain US cases is presented. It is charged that the new 
targets for this type of intervention are not backward 
state hospital patients but neurotics— depressed, anxious, 
obsessive, iis elderly individuals, the majority of them 
women. A variety of operations are being performed and 
certain types are examined. Contentions that psychosur- 
gery treats specific diseases with specific operations Is 
not supported even by most experienced psychosur- 
geons. lt is concluded that the time has come to act 
through professional and public societies, the courts, 
hospitals and government institutions, and state and 
federal legislation to abolish lobotomy and psychosur- 
gery.—A. Farrell. $ 

6110. Drunkenmille, Claus & Lantzsch, W. (Martin 
Luther U. Halle-Wittenberg, 2nd Medical Clinic, E. 
Germany) [Cardiovascular investigations during cardiac 
exercises of the autogenous training.] (Germ) Psychiat- 
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ria Clinica, 1973, Vol. 6(4), 250-256.—Studied the 
circulatory system during heart exercises in the autogenic 
training of 10 patients with functional heart complaints 
(but without objective findings). Results show a decrease 
of heartbeat volume and heart-minute volume as well as 
of amplitude of blood pressure with a simultaneous 
increase of peripheral vascular resistance. Heart rate, 
arterial blood pressure, speed of pulse wave, and volume 
elasticity coefficient did not change.— English summary. 

6111. Engard, C. (Neurological Hosp. Lab. of 
Medical Psychology, Lyon, France) [Psychologic study 
of patients submitted to extra-corporeal circulation.] 
(Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1973, Vol. 5(2), 417-429. 
—Discusses pre- and postoperative psychological reac- 
tions of open-heart surgery patients. Tests used to 
measure the patient's identification with the doctor are 
described, as well as the procedures used by the surgeon 
to acculturate the patient to his postoperative life-style. 
(English summary) 

6112. Gott, Peggy S. (California Inst. of Technology, 

Div. of Biology) Language after dominant hemispherec- 
tomy. Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 36(6), 1082-1088.—Investigated linguis- 
tic and related cognitive abilities 2 yrs after dominant left 
hemispherectomy for cerebral malignancy in a 12-yr-old 
female. Auditory comprehension of speech was superior 
to other modes of language abilities, with expressive 
speech being the least developed. Findings suggest an 
isolation or noncommunication between the systems for 
Speaking and for writing and visual perception. It is 
concluded that language mechanisms in the right 
hemisphere were not just at a low level of development 
of the functions found in the dominant hemisphere but 
were modified as a result of interference by preexistent 
Spatioperceptual systems. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6113. Kupers, Edward C. (Cedars-Sinai Medical 
Center, Los Angeles, Calif.) Feeding the elderly heart. 
Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 22(3), 97-106.—Discusses the factors besides heart 
care which demand attention in the treatment of elderly 
cardiac patients (e.g. depression, nutritional deficits, and 
physiological imbalances) It is recommended that 
nutritional programs for these patients be carried out on 
an individual basis to allow for appropriate modifica- 
tions. Dietary guidelines are presented. (20 ref) 

. 6114. Marshall, Alan G. & Izard, Carrol E. (Blue 
Ridge Community Mental Health Center, Asheville 
N.C.) Cerebral electrotherapeutic treatment of depres- 
sions. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psycholo; 

1974(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 93-97.—30 female and 10 mete 
depressive inpatients at a state hospital participated in 2 
studies comparing electrosleep (cerebral electrotherapy) 
and placebo treatments. In both studies, differences 
between self-rated improvement associated with cerebral 
electrotherapy and placebo were not Significant. It is 
concluded that clinical use of cerebral electrotherapy 
with hospitalized depressives should be tempered by the 
finding of the present and other studies that cerebral- 
electrotherapy-related improvement appears to be due in 
large part to positive expectation or placebo effects, (15 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

6115. Turek, I. S. (Maryland Psychiatric Research 
Center, Baltimore) Combined use of ECT and psycho- 
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tropic drugs: Antidepressives and antipsychotics. Com. 
prehensive Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 14(6), 495-50 
—Reviews various investigations of the combined use of 
ECS therapy and psychotropic drugs, noting certain 
reports of spectacular and long-lasting recoveries in cases 
of chronic schizophrenia. It is noted that well designed 
blind controlled studies are needed to demonstrate the 
value of ECS therapy and psychotropic drug combina- 
tions in obtaining faster recovery and longer remission in 
acute schizophrenia. It is suggested that ECS therapy 
and antidepressives be combined in depressive syn- 
dromes despite a lack of controlled blind studies because 
of recent theories which conceptualize the depression as 
a cholinergic dominance. ECS therapy, which produces 
an instant sympathoadrenal activation might be helpful 
in turning the cholinergic into an adrenergic predomi- 
nance. (34 ref)—Journal summary. 


Social Casework & Rehabilitation 


6116. Bindman, Aaron. (State University Coll. New 
York, New Paltz) Why does rehabilitation fail? Interna- 
tional Journal of Offender Therapy & Comparative 
Criminology, 1973, Vol. 17(3), 309-324.—Discusses fac- 
tors in the economic, political, bureaucratic, and social 
structures which inhibit innovative change in correction- 
al institutions. The current “awareness” of deficiencies in 
prison systems is likely to lead nowhere if the personal 
and environmental needs of the prisoners are ignored. 
Studies of the re-entry and adjustment problems of 
psychiatric patients may provide new methods for 
treating the incarcerated and for decreasing recidivism. 
A guaranteed employment program for parolees is 
proposed to provide them with a sense of worth and to 
prevent a return to prison. Possible criticisms of the 
federal government's role in such a program are 
discussed and suggestions for its administration are 
presented. (French, German, & Spanish abstracts)—L. 
Gorsey. G 

6117. Caron, Herbert S. & Knight, Victoria B. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Cleveland, | 0.) An 
outreach approach to facilitating the transition from 
military to civilian life: A critical choice point for the 
drug dependent. Journal of Drug Issues, 1974(Win), WK 
4(1), 52-60.—Describes experience with a new form d 
service, an application of crisis theory which utilizes 
outreach methods rather than institutional contacts to 
help new veterans make the transition from military life 
back to their home environments. The rationale, objec- 
tives, and design of the re-entry program, used wit ith 
men returning from Southeast Asia, are presented ws 
emphasis on the operational problems SE g 
These included not only the suspicions of the clients a 
the hesitancy of some counselors to carry out the ful 
range of counseling functions for fear of disturbing 
delicate relationships that had been achieved NS 
difficulty. Effectiveness in counseling seemed to 9€ 
related to the degree of a counselors training mn 
Psychology or human relations and to his verbal facility. 
—Journal abstract. t 

6118. Criswell, Joan H. State of the art: An overview. 
In W. S. Neff (Ed), Rehabilitation psychology: 
Washington, D.C.: American Psychological Assn., 1971. 
vi, 331 p.—Summarizes major trends in recent researc 
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in rehabilitation: (a) changing methods of evaluating 
employability; (b) new methods of facilitating work 
adjustment; (c) increasing emphasis on improving the 
relationship between the handicapped and the nonhandi- 
capped; and (d) widespread reorganization of services 
resulting from the expansion of the target population, 
greater community involvement, and new patterns of 
delivery of services. The probable future course of these 
research trends is considered. 

6119, Dandurand, Yvon. Ethnic group members and 
the correctional system: A question of human rights. 
Canadian Journal of Criminology & Corrections, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 16(1), 35-52.—Considers that the equita- 
ble treatment of ethnic minorities in correctional 
institutions is not a political, administrative, or legal 
problem, but rather a question of human rights. 
Intergroup relations are discussed in terms of the 
concepts of ethnocentrism, socio-cultural intolerance, 
and the minority’s coping processes, cultural pluralism 
and assimilation, which manifest themselves in inter- 
group relationships. The relation between minority group 
membership and psychological, sociocultural, and psy- 
chocultural deviance is considered. The major issue is 
thought to be the individual’s right to receive treatment 
consistent with his cultural identity and needs. Recom- 
mendations for correctional workers are presented, and 
the questions of the dominant group’s responsibilities to 
the minority are discussed. (French abstract) (66 ref)—L. 
Gorsey. 

6120. Deacon, Sharon; Dunning, R. Edward & Dease, 
Robert. (Los Angeles Day Treatment Center, Calif.) A 
job clinic for psychotic clients in remission. American 
Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1974(Mar), Vol. 28(3), 
144-147.—Describes an effort to provide psychotic 
clients in remission with skills necessary to find a 
suitable, rewarding job. 15 clients of a day treatment 
center, judged work-ready by themselves and by the 
staff, participated in an 8-wk course which taught them 
how to execute a marketing campaign for purposes of 
job placement. Community and employer response was 
positive and enthusiastic. Clients, however, were unable 
to respond adequately to job leads and job offers, which 
Suggests that competitive employment for psychotic 
clients in remission remains a difficult problem.—Journal 
abstract. 

6121. Fordyce, Wilbert E. (U. Washington) Behavior- 
al methods in rehabilitation. In W. S. Neff (Ed), 
Rehabilitation psychology. Washington, D.C.: American 
Psychological Assn., 1971. vi, 331 p.— Focuses on 
Operant conditioning in the rehabilitation of the physi- 
cally handicapped and the disadvantaged. Aspects 
discussed include the use of reinforcers, motivation, and 
maintaining behavioral change. The intervention. me- 
thods of modeling and systematic desensitization are 
briefly presented. Major unresolved problems and 
possible future trends are considered. (4 p ref) 

6122. Friedman, Dagmar B.; Tallman, Carter B. & 
Asarkof, John E. (Boston U., Medical Center, Vision 
Rehabilitation Clinic) Comprehensive low vision care: I. 
New Outlook for the Blind, 1974(Mar), Vol. 68(3), 97-103. 
—Describes a vision rehabilitation program 1m which 
ophthalmologists, optometrists, and social workers focus 
on the specific visual problems of the patient and the 
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associated psychological, social, and economic difficul- 
ties which limit his activities. 

6123. Goldin, George J. (Northeastern U., New 
England Rehabilitation Research Inst.) Rehabilitation 
and poverty. In W. S. Neff (Ed.), Rehabilitation psycholo- 
gy. Washington, D.C.: American Psychological Assn., 
1971. vi, 331 p.—Explores the dimensions of poverty in 
the US and considers its probable causes. The problems 
that have prevented successful rehabilitation of disad- 
vantaged individuals and groups are examined. Recently 
developed processes, methods, and projects for rehabili- 
tation of the poverty-bound are described. (4 p ref) 

6124. Gordon, Edmund W. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U., Div. of Health Services, Sciences & Education) Race, 
ethnicity, social disadvantagement, and rehabilitation. 
In W. S. Neff (Ed.), Rehabilitation psychology. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Psychological Assn., 1971. vi, 331 p. 
— Examines the elements of minority group status and 
their complex interrelationships. 3 functional areas seem 
to be strongly influenced by poverty: health status, — . 
intellectual function, and personal social adjustment. 
The broad principles which should govern rehabilitation — — 
policies and programs, but have not always done so, are 
discussed. (25 ref) 3 

6125. Greene, Theodore; Ayrey, Richard & Slater, 
Richard. (Bronx State Hosp., Lincoln Unit, N.Y.) The 1 
Lincoln Unit Rehabilitation Program. Journal of the — - 
Bronx State Hospital, 1973(Spr), Vol. 1(2), 81-84.—De- 
scribes the philosophy and functioning of a program 
designed to serve asa transition stage between hospitali- 
zation and a return to community life. Modification of — 
the hospital life-style and intensive staff support ofthe — 
patient's rehabilitation efforts are stressed in socializa- 
tion “clubs”, practical classes, and outings away from the 
hospital. 

6126. Homberg, William T. & Phelps, William. R. 
(West Virginia Div. of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Charleston) Relationship between expressed and inven- 
toried vocational interests of clients of the West 
Virginia Rehabilitation Center. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 91. 

6127. Johnson, David C.; Shearon, Ronald W. & 
Britton, George M. (U.S. Army, Armed Forces Staff 
Coll., Norfolk, Va.) Correctional education and recidiv- 
ism in a woman's correctional center. Adult Education, 
1974, Vol. 24(2), 121-129.—Tested the hypothesis that 
academic educational achievements of women inmates 
during incarceration would have significant effects upon 
their subsequent recidivism. An experimental group of 
100 ex-inmates who had received the General Education- 
al Development (GED) certificate while in prison was 
equated in terms of 14 personal and criminal factors to à 
control group of 100 ex-inmates who had not completed 
the GED program. The groups were then compared in 
terms of recidivism rates. Although the Den of 
nonrecidivists was slightly higher for the GED group 
than for the control group, the difference was not 
nt at the .05 level. Thus, the hypothesis was not 
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Counseling, 1973-1974(Win), Vol. 4(4), 224-233—Com- 
pared the amount of time spent by rehabilitation 
counselors with 94 medically disabled (physically handi- 
capped, emotionally disturbed, or mentally retarded) and 
54 culturally disadvantaged clients. Results indicate that 
the counselors spent similar amounts of time in provid- 
ing counseling services for both groups, but that 
counselors spent more time in a one-to-one counseling 
relationship with culturally disadvantaged than with 
medically disabled clients. Counselors made about the 
same number of contacts for both handicap groups. It is 
concluded that culturally disadvantaged clients, as a 
group, do not require additional or markedly different 
counseling functions and can easily be included in the 
traditional vocational rehabilitation process—Journal 
abstract. 

6129. Leeman, Cavin P. (Framingham Union Hosp., 
Mass.) A demonstration project in occupational mental 
health services: The job improvement service. Psychiat- 
ric. Quarterly, 1973, Vol. 47(3), 419-441.—Reports en- 
couraging results of job-adjustment counseling to work- 
ers at the site of employment and consultation to 
management and union representatives. 4 private and 2 
government employers in Boston were involved in the 
program, and individual counseling was given to 373 

employees. 50% of all employees served showed substan- 
tial improvement with respect to their main problem, and 
another 25% showed limited improvement. In follow-up 
questionnaires and interviews, both employees and 
representatives of management and labor expressed 
generally favorable reactions to the project, and one 
company arranged to continue the program at company 
expense, although this had not been planned originally. 
(18 ref) —Journal abstract. 
6130. Leighton, Neil. (Dept. of Health and Social 
Security, Social Work Service, Manchester, England) 
The act of understanding. British Journal of Social Work, 
1973(Win), Vol. 3(4), 509-524.—Considers that much 
Social work has been undertaken on the basis of common 
sense, intuition, and the feeling that the client's situation 
has been "understood." Medical Sociological, and 
psychological sources of theories which posit “objectivi- 
ty" and deterministic ways of thinking are criticized as 
contrary to true understanding and not supportive of 
constructive attitude and professional change. It is 
suggested that the goal of social work should be to 
discipline this "understanding" based on an investigation 
of the meaning which people give to their world and their 
role in that world. This phenomenological approach 
emphasizes subjectivity and the role of the self-concept. 
It incorporates the formative influences of past experi- 
ences while asserting the primacy of the person who 
imposes significance on those events and his present 
situation. It is believed that such an approach would 
relate more directly to the practice and goal of social 
work and those concerned with social welfare.— Journal 
abstract. 

6131. Levine, Murray; Gelsomino, Joseph; Joss, 
Robert H. & Ayer, William. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
The "'consumer's"' perspective of rehabilitative services 
in a county penitentiary. International Journal of Mental 
Health, 1973(Sum), Vol. 2(2) 94-110.—Discusses a 
rehabilitation program at the Erie County Penitentiary 
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(New York State), which involved recreation, education, 
psychological and counseling services, and an inservice 
training course in group counseling for correction 
officers; therapy and religious programs were introduced 
later, An evaluation was undertaken to assess aspects of 
the program, using an interview method. A total of 44 
16-47 yr old male inmates was interviewed. Approxi- 
mately 85% of those interviewed felt the rehabilitation 
program should continue. It is believed that evaluation 
of a rehabilitation program should include not only the 
consumers’ perspective but also those of correction 
officers and of supervisory staff.—4A. Farrell. 

6132. Leviton, Gloria L. (Schwab Rehabilitation 
Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Professional-client relations in a 
rehabilitation hospital setting. In W. S. Neff (Ed) 
Rehabilitation psychology. Washington, D.C.: American 
Psychological Assn., 1971. vi, 331 p.—Discusses theoreti- 
cal and practical aspects of the relationships between the 
patient in a rehabilitation hospital and the various 
professional health-care workers concerned with him. 
Currently changing patterns of such relationships are 
pointed out. A theoretical structure of patient-client 
relationships, based on major issues in rehabilitation, is 
offered. Recommendations for research, and for utiliza- 
tion of research findings now available, are suggested. (2/ 
2 pref) 

4d 6133. Llorens, Lela A. (U. Florida, Coll. of Health 
Related Professions) The effects of stress on growth & 
development. American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 28(2), 82-86.— Presents a framework for 
analyzing social, emotional, and physical conditions 
encountered by the practicing occupational therapist. 5 
case histories illustrate the possible effects of adverse 
physical conditions on social and psychological grow- 
th—autism, "failure to thrive" syndrome, learning 
disability, cerebral palsy, and teenage pregnancy. Ways 
in which occupational therapists can bridge the develop- 
mental gaps caused by these conditions are considered. 
(23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6134. McEwen, J. C. (South Australian. Inst. of 
Technology, Adelaide) Working conditions with differ- 
ent types of disability. Ergonomics, 1973(Sep), Vol. 165) 
669-677.—Found that the distribution of retardates in 
various work areas of a large rehabilitation workshop 
differed significantly from that of psychiatric pas 
Retardates tended to be found in jobs where noise levels 
and demands for speed, exactness, and team work were 
relatively high and psychiatric cases in jobs where ge 
factors were lower. It was hypothesized that the 
difference was due to a lower arousal level in retardates 
than in psychiatric cases and, thus, the ability to 
withstand more stress before performance deteriorate i; 
Work done by rehabilitees with neurological, medica 
and physical conditions was similar to that done Sy 
psychiatric cases, although the reasons for this were no! 
known. While the need to operate in a team SE, 
significant variable in the work done, mere physica 
proximity to other people was not. (French & German 
summaries)—Journal abstract. OFS 

6135. Mosey, Anne C. (New York U.) An alternative: 
The biopsychosocial model. American Journal of Occupa- 
tional Therapy, 1974(Mar), Vol. 28(3), 137-140.— Propos. 
es a biopsychosocial model as an alternative to the use 9 
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the medical or health model for occupational therapists. 
The conceptual label for the model was selected because 
it seems to reflect not only the theories basic to the 
profession but also the present-future orientation of 
occupational therapy. How the proposed model facili- 
tates ordering of the theoretical base and thinking about 
the client care process is discussed. The model considers 
man as a physical being who suffers from the effect of 
illness and injury; as an individual with thoughts, 
emotions, needs and values; and as a player of many 
varied social roles. The biopsychosocial model moves 
away from the illness-health continuum to an emphasis 
upon information, abilities, and values necessary for 
productive community living.—Journal abstract. 

6136. Neff, Walter S. (Ed.). (New York U.) Rehabili- 
tation psychology. Washington, D.C.: American Psycho- 
logical Assn., 1971. vi, 331 p. 

6137. Neff, Walter S. (New York U.) Rehabilitation 
and work. In W. S. Neff (Ed.), Rehabilitation psychology. 
Washington, D.C.: American Psychological Assn., 1971. 
vi, 331 p.—Analyzes the close connection between 
rehabilitation efforts and client employability. Tech- 
niques of work assessment, especially the work sample 
and situational assessment, are described. New treatment 
methods reflect new concepts of the counselor's function 
in rehabilitation; one innovation is the rehabilitative 
Boken, Theories of work behavior are considered. (46 
ref) 

6138. Phelps, William R. (Regional Counseling 
Training Center, Charleston, W.Va.) Psychology of the 
laryngectomee. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psy- 
chology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 60. 

6139. Reifen, David. The juvenile court in a changing 
society: Young offenders in Israel. Philadelphia, Pa.: U. 
Pennsylvania Press, 1972. xvi, 214 p. $10.— Presents a 
brief survey of the sociological background and the types 
and causes of delinquency among Jewish and Arab 
youth in Israel. Sex offenses and the protection of 
children are dealt with separately. The methods of 
detention and examination of youthful offenders, the 
action of the juvenile court, the therapeutic use of the 
court setting, and specialized community services (e.g. 
probation, educational institutions and prisons) are 
described. 

6140. Rogers, Everett M. (Michigan State U.) Re- 
search utilization in rehabilitation. In W. S. Neff (Ed.), 
Rehabilitation psychology. Washington, D.C.: American 
Psychological Assn., 1971. vi, 331 p.—Analyzes research 
Utilization in terms of its elements, i.e., the research, 
linking, and client systems, and the communication flows 
among the systems. 8 propositions about research 
utilization are offered, representing an attempt at à 
synthesis of the field. (32 ref) 

6141. Rosenbloom, Alfred A. (Illinois Coll. of Optome- 
try) Prognostic factors in the visual rehabilitation of 
aging patients. New Outlook for the Blind, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 68(3), 124-127.—Investigated factors influencing 
the success or failure of low-vision aids among the 
elderly. Results reveal the importance of residual vision, 
extent of training in the use of the aid, and the patient's 
psychological-emotional adjustment to his life situation 
and to visual impairment. 
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6142. Ross, Jennie K. (Swarthmore Coll.) Learning to 
d Dech, ees into a French retired 

idence. Journal of Gerontology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 29(2), 
211-223.—Studied the aion of 30 new pui 
into a retirement residence for French construction 
workers during a year of participant observation, 
analyzing it as a case of adult socialization, The 
recognition of a new arrival's political identity by other 
residents and the salience of this identity to him 
predicted his acquisition of 1 of 3 patterns of participa- 
tion in the community; organized activity as well as 
informal contacts, informal contacts only, or social 
isolation. Initial stages of socialization were character- 
ized by translation of basic orientations into new 
behaviors. In later stages of participation in the new 
context, the basic orientations began to change. The 
demands of a new situation seemed most likely to 
promote these changes for individuals whose immediate 
past offered relatively fewer chances for satisfactory 
social participation. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6143.  Schmideberg, Melitta, ` Conclusions: 
Rehabilitation —morality and the forming of new habits. 
International Journal of Offender Therapy & Comparative 
Criminology, 1973, Vol. 17(3), 303-308.— Considers that 
there is little evidence of the effectiveness of current 
methods for teaching and rehabilitating juvenile delin- 
quents (e.g, group therapy, therapeutic communities, 
and encounter groups). It is believed that "violence" is 
inherent in these approaches; group eg A often 
stress negative and irrational characteristics of behavior, 
Behavior modification principles with emphasis on the 
positive aspects of behavior need to be further devel- 
oped; definite but flexible goals should be included in 
the therapeutic program if delinquents are to be 
effectively and honestly treated. Moral aspects of 
rehabilitation programs are discussed (¢.g., staff power 
structures and the control of violence). (French, German 
& Spanish abstracts)—L. Gorsey. 

6144. Usdane, William M. (U.S. Dept. of Health, 
Education, & Welfare, Social & Rehabilitation Service, 
Washington, D.C.) The state of the art: Rehabilitation 
research utilization. In W. S. Neff (Ed.), Rehabilitation 
psychology. Washington, D.C.: American Psychological 
Assn., 1971. vi, 331 p.—Considers research utilization in 
the Rehabilitation Services Administration of the US 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Planned 
activities include publication of a number of research 
briefs, training of research utilization specialists, and 
establishment of other utilization laboratories in addition 
to the 2 now operating. Current organizational structure 
in the Department hinders utilization. It is felt that much 
more effective linkage is needed between research 
outcomes and their practical application. 

6145. Wilson, Edouard L. (New York Medical Coll., 
Center for Chronic Disease, Psychology Section, N.Y.) 
Assessing the readiness of blind persons for vocational 
placement. New Outlook for the Blind, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
68(2), 57-60.— Discusses the multiplicity of factors which 
have to be taken into account, e.g., isc intellectual, 
emotional, social and sociological; conditions of the 
labor market; and time of onset of blindness. If re-entry 
into the world of work is decided, emphasis should be on 
self-help, work productivity, and financial considera- 
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tions. If competitive employment is not indicated, 
sheltered employment might be feasible. After the full 
evaluation an intensive training and counseling program 
might be necessary, particularly in the case of most 
congenitally blind high school graduates. Lowering of 
goals might also be necessary.—M. J. Stanford. 


Hospital Programs & Hospitalization 
& Institutionalization 


6146. Ables, Billie S. (U. Kentucky) Hospitalization: 
Cop-out? Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 10(2), 188—190.—IIlustrates, through the 
use of a case history, how hospitalization was used by a 
married woman as a cop-out to avoid the more difficult 
task of facing and attempting to cope with conflict. This 
defense mechanism was common to her entire life-style. 
Thus, hospitalization may serve as a reinforcement of 
maladaptive coping techniques, rather than as a thera- 
peutic experience. 

6147. Achté, K. A. & Niskanen, P. Prognosis of 
schizophrenia and community psychiatry. Psychiatria 
Fennica, 1973, 115-122.—Describes hospital and out- 
patient psychiatric facilities in Finland, including mental 

health centers, patient hostels, home care, sheltered 
workshops, social clubs, day hospitals and night hospi- 
tals, psychiatric first aid units, rehabilitation, prophylax- 
is, and research. (17 ref) 

6148. Alanen, Yrjó & Laine, Aira. (U. Turku, Finland) 
Development of a hospital centered community psy- 
chotherapy service for schizophrenic patients: Evalua- 
tion of the first phase. Psychiatria Fennica, 1973, 
123-133.—Reports a 2-yr follow-up study of 62 patients 
treated in 1969 at the Psychiatric Clinic of the University 
of Turku, Outcomes and prognosis are discussed in terms 
of an assessment of the clinic’s therapeutic orientation. 
In-hospital and ambulatory services provided and 
needed are considered, and plans for further evaluative 
research are outlined. (22 ref) 

6149. Arajirvi, Terttu, et al. Review of psychiatric 

treatment among children during pre-puberty. 
Psychiatria Fennica, 1973, 171-187.— Describes a study 
of 101 male and 50 female 11-15 yr olds treated in a 
child psychiatric ward. All Ss received physical, psychiat- 
ric, psychological, and social examinations, and the 
parents were involved in examinations and treatment. 
Organic etiological factors occurred in 28% of the Ss. 
Puberty had started in 44%. 42% were above average in 
intelligence, 20% below average. Psychosexual identifica- 
tion was abnormal in 71%; the level of need of 
achievement was too low in 56%, and too high in 33%. A 
follow-up study of 133 Ss, made 12 yrs after the 
original stay, classified 85% of these Ss as “not in need of 
more treatment" or as "definitely improved." The factors 
influencing the prognosis are listed, the most important 
being the favorableness or unfavorableness of the child's 
environment after hospital treatment. (44 ref) —Journal 
summary. 

6150. Barton, Gail M. & Jacisin, John J. (U. 
Michigan, Medical School) Being black: A help or 
hindrance to getting psychiatric treatment. Psychiatric 
Opinion, 1973(Dec), Vol. 10(6), 35-42.—Reports the case 
of a black male psychiatric patient with many psychiatric 
hospitalizations and bizarre behavior, to illustrate how 
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different segments of the psychiatric system react to a 
black patient and how being black both helps and 
hinders getting psychiatric treatment. Blackness was a 
definite help for the patient in attending a Prestigious 
university, obtaining financial assistance, being accepted 
into a hospital, getting legal help, and being remembered 
by staff. However, being black was a hindrance equall 
as often; it left the patient ill-prepared for the academic 
bureaucracy and life-style and for middle-class methods 
of understanding or handling illness. It conjured y 
stereotypes in the minds of those he dealt with so that 
they reacted to a caricature rather than to him. 
Suggestions for changing the psychiatric system to make 
it more functional for blacks are made.—R. S. Albin, 

6151. Beck, Gary D. (East Arkansas Regional Mental 
Health Center, Helena) Developing a social service 
department in a rural general hospital. Hospital & 
Community Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 24(12), 842-843. 
—Discusses the resistance of hospital staff to the 
development of a social service department. Interest in 
the program developed as training sessions and patient 
interviews proceeded. Referrals and consultation re- 
quests from the hospital and its long-term-care unit 
increased, and the department is now an integral part of 
the hospital. 

6152. Clark, Carolyn C. (Bergen Community Coll., 
Paramus, N.J.) A social systems approach to short-term 
psychiatric care. Perspectives in Psychiatric Care, 1972, 
Vol. 10(4), 178-182.— Discusses the social systems 
approach with reference to treatment on hospital wards. 
It is suggested that the analytic model is inappropriate in 
short-term, inpatient settings, while the concept of 
viewing a psychiatric ward as a social system can be 
therapeutically helpful. Examples and suggestions for 
implementation are offered. UN 

6153. Davis, Terry S. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Sepulveda, Calif.) Six-month follow-up of hospital 
patients after termination of token economy program. 
Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & Behavioral 
Sciences, 1973(Aug), Vol. 15(3), 2-9.— Describes „the 
progress of 22 male psychiatric inpatients of mixed 
diagnoses and ages who were transferred from a token 
economy program to other modes of treatment. Ss were 
rated weekly for 7 wks (after termination of the token 
program) by nurses. Hypotheses included (a) no change 
in the level of behavioral adjustment, demonstrating that 
the token economy had no effect; (b) improved beha- 
vioral adjustment level suggesting that the token eco 
nomy suppressed or impaired functioning; and (5) 
decreased level of behavioral adjustment over m 
confirming the validity of the token economy re x 
Results support the 3rd hypothesis. The relationship 
between mode of treatment and category of diagnosis I5 
discussed.—R. S. Albin. 

6154. Di Scipio, William J. & Sommer, Gerald. Ne 
State Hosp., N.Y.) Therapeutic failures: Patients whi 
return within 30 days of hospital discharge. Psychiatric 
Quarterly, 1973, Vol. 47(3), 371-376.—Compared ith 
patients who returned to a large urban state hospital Ner 
à control group of 47 nonreturning discharged patients e 
order to identify factors associated with rapid readin 
sion. The groups were compared for differences 5 
demographic composition, history of hospitalizations, 
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assigned ward, and first placement after discharge. 
Characteristics of the ward milieu and networks into 
which the patient was sent were found to be less 
important than previous hospitalizations as guideposts 
for predictions of failure —Journal abstract. 

6155. DiScipio, William J. & Wolf, Sheila. (Bronx 
State Hosp., Evaluation & Research Service, N.Y.) 
Clinical and discharge status as a function of transfer 
from chronic to acute wards. Journal of the Bronx State 
Hospital, 1973(Fal), Vol. 1(4), 155-160.—Administered a 
self-care scale and the Psychotic Reaction Profile to 25 
psychiatric patients (mean age = 57.56 yrs) transferred 
from a chronic ward in 1 hospital to an acute ward in 
another hospital. 9 patients in the 2nd hospital served as 
controls (mean age = 38.78 yrs). The 25 transferred Ss 
were evaluated I1 mo after assignment to a chronic 
ward, and after 6 mo on the regular acute wards. The 
prognosis for the 25 transferred Ss was significantly 
better than that of the controls after each group had been 
transferred from chronic to acute services. Results 
suggest that when patients are removed from a chronic 
setting, significant improvement and increased discharge 
rates occur, regardless of administrative policies of rapid 
discharge. The control Ss probably did not respond to 
the milieu change in keeping with previous failures in 
attempting to return them to the community.—Journal 
abstract. 

6156. Doyle, Robert B.; Coleman, Roosevelt & 
Williams, Woodrow O. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
North Little Rock, Arkansas) A task related social 
behavior adjustment program for chronic psychiatric 
patients. Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & 
Behavioral Sciences, 1973(Aug), Vol. 15(3), 9-11.—At- 
tempted to change the inappropriate behaviors of 8 
chronic psychiatric inpatients in a variety of work 
Situations using videotape recordings and contingency 
reinforcements. Results show no significant effect of the 
training program on ability to recognize appropriate 
behavior. 

6157. Feeney, M. George. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) The use of feedback to improve the operation 
of residential treatment settings. International Journal 
of Mental Health, 1973(Sum), Vol. 2(2), 81-93.—Propos- 
es that 3 functions are required in a successful treatment 
program: task accomplishment, growth, and adaptation. 
Information-gathering activities appropriate to each are 
considered, and task accomplishment and growth are 
Suggested to be facilitated by direct operational feed- 
back. Guidelines are needéd which would indicate 
aspects of the treatment setting to be investigated and 
the most appropriate data collection methods to use. It is 
concluded that despite the lack of comprehensive 
guidelines concerning the use of feedback in administer- 
ing programs, administrators of residential programs 
should begin to make planned use of feedback. (24 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

6158. Fields, Francis R. & Blackburn, Harold L. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Lebanon, Pa.) A sug 
Eested model for a beginning program designed to 
improve veteran-employee relations. Newsletter for 
Research in Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 15(3), 60-62.—Describes a program 
designed to improve veteran-employee relations in a 
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Veterans Administration hospital and to provide | 
possible model for other services which may choose to 
adopt parts of this for their own use. Recommendations 
for ameliorating problems of this approach are made. 

6159. Fisher, Walter; Mehr, Joseph & Truckenbrod, 
Philip. (Elgin State Hosp., Ill.) Critical Mass No. I: 
Treatment through institutional change. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 59. 

6160. Gardner, James M. (U. Queensland, St. Lucia, 
Australia) “Those who live with us are our brothers." 
Journal of Clinical Child Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 
3(1), 40-42.— Discusses the development and process of 
dehumanization in institutions for the retarded, the 
concomitant violence, and the complicity of mental 
ier professionals. Some positive trends are noted, (28 
re 

6161. Gligor, Alyce M. & Tryon, Warren. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Brecksville, O.) An evaluation of 
the integration of male and female patients in a 
psychiatric hospital. Newsletter for Research in Mental 
Health & Behavioral Sciences, 1973(Aug), Vol. 15(3), 
18-19. 

6162. Golten, Robert J. (Public Defender Service, 
Washington, D.C.) On casting the first stone. MH, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 57(3), 12-15.—Reports on experiences 
as a legal representative of persons faced with commit- 
ment to a mental hospital. The Public Defender Service 
had been given responsibility under law to provide 
counsel for mental patients. This participation led to à 
challenge, not so much of the legal process by which 
patients were being brought and kept in the hospital but 
rather the medical process to which they were being 
subjected while there. A lack of responsiveness on the 
part of the hospital and an arrogance shown by many 
doctors were noted. It is felt that improved medical and 
legal cooperation will lead to better treatment of 
patients.—A. Farrell. 

6163. Joseph, Brian W. (Topeka State Hosp., Adoles- 
cent Unit, Children's Section, Kan.) "Clothes makyth 
the man": Or the psychological significance of clothing 
in a residential treatment setting for adolescents. 
Psychiatric Quarterly, 1973, Vol. 47(3), 353-370.—De- 
scribes psychoanalytic meanings of clothes, with particu- 
lar reference to schizophrenic adolescents. Parents’ 
attempts to continue their psychopathological communi- 
cations and maintain the “amorphous family nexus” 
with their children through the medium of clothes are 
illustrated. In order to diminish such pathological 
communications, it is recommended that patients be 
allowed to choose their own clothes and that the parents 
should be asked simply to provide the money for such 
purchases, as supervised by staff members. Part of the 
treatment program includes converting such pathological 
messages into verbal communications which can then be 
clarified and resolved in scheduled family therapy 
meetings. Significant information may be obtained and 
considerable psychological work accomplished by dis- 
cussing a patient’s choice of clothes with him. Such 
topics as sexual identity, body image, and symbiosis have 
been raised for discussion through the medium of 
initially talking about clothes with individual patients. 


(27 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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6164. Lehberger, Louise. (U. Pittsburgh) Responses 
of an adolescent to immobilization during hospitaliza- 
tion. Maternal-Child Nursing Journal, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
2(3), 189-195.—Discusses the emotional difficulties and 
accomplishments of a 15-yr-old male after 18 mo of 
immobilization. As a result of this experience feelings of 
helplessness, deprivation, and depression aggravated the 
identity and independence crises typically felt by a 
normal adolescent. 

6165. Lewis, Alfred B. (Cornell U., Medical School, 
New York) Brief psychotherapy in the hospital setting: 
Techniques and goals. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1973, Vol. 
47(3), 341-352.—Argues that brief hospitalization should 
provide considerable psychotherapy in order to prepare 
the patient for long-term outpatient care. This prepara- 
tion should concentrate on (a) clarifying the history so as 
to stimulate motivation; (b) resolving the problems 
which precipitated hospitalization; (c) utilizing hospital 
services to restructure ego defects; (d) helping the patient 
to achieve control over suicidal, addictive, and other 
forms of destructive behavior; and (e) instructing him in 
the “ground rules” for psychotherapy. With these goals 
in mind, a short hospitalization can do more than treat 

acute psychoses with somatic therapies. It can initiate a 
long-term treatment process in the community with the 
prospect of achieving significant behavioral change. 
—Journal abstract. 

6166. Lewis, Laura H. (Children’s Memorial Hosp., 
Chicago, Ill.) Chaos, conflict, or coordination? Manage- 
ment of a milieu treatment program for children. 
Journal of Clinical Child Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 
3(1), 30-32.—Describes some common problems in 
milieu treatment centers. Prevention consists of confi- 
dence, communication, commonality of treatment phi- 
losophy, common team goals, and compromise. A 
skillful coordinator is necessary. 

6167. Mayer, John E.; Hotz, Margaret & Rosenblatt, 
Aaron. (Bronx State Hosp., Social Science Section, N.Y.) 
The readmission patterns of patients referred to 
aftercare clinics: Some findings and some thoughts 
about future research. Journal of the Bronx State 
Hospital, 1973(Fal), Vol. 1(4), 180-188.—Demographic 
and diagnostic data from 236 psychiatric patients 
indicated no association between aftercare attendance 
and readmission. This finding, however, is susceptible to 
different interpretations and raises some general ques- 
tions about future research strategies. Studies of the ex- 
patient’s perception of aftercare facilities and the effects 
of such clinics on patient’s lives are most needed. An 
over-commitment to evaluative research has tended to 
obscure the need for studies of these factors.—Journal 
abstract. 

6168. Mendel, Julius G. & Klein, Donald F. (Long 
Island Jewish-Hillside Medical Center, Jamaica, N.Y.) 
Utilization of the psychiatric consultation service in a 
large city hospital. Psychosomatics, 1973(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 
57-58.—Notes that patients with psychiatric complica- 
tions following serious medical illness and reduced 
functional recovery are generally not referred for 
psychiatric help. Only if the patient openly complains of 
emotional problems and requests psychiatric help or 
becomes a burden to the treating physician is there a 
likelihood that psychiatric consultation will be sought. 
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Such problems largely go unrecognized in the outpatient 
clinics in a large municipal hospital.—Journal abstract 

6169. Miettinen, Asko. Social science approach to 
therapeutic community: Its nature and prospects for the 
future. Psychiatria Fennica, 1973, 159-170.—Discusses 
organizational theory as it concerns the therapeutic 
community Ge, hospitals and clinics). Topics include 
the concept of administrative therapy, social intervention 
theory, organizational development (OD), OD interven- 
tions and their relationship to traditional training efforts, 
and trends in the future of the therapeutic community. 
(48 ref) 

6170. Mishara, Brian L.; Budd, Richard D. & Dixon, 
Theressa. (Northville State Hosp., Mich.) Transferring 
elderly patients from mental hospital to nursing home. 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
24(12), 837-838.—Describes a project in which, to 
alleviate problems encountered by both patient and staff 
when only | individual is moved, the Northville State 
Hospital transferred a group of 30 patients, as a unit, 
from a rehabilitation program. Since only one of these 30 
people had to be returned to the hospital from the 
nursing home, it is concluded that group placement of 
the elderly along with an intensive follow-up program 
can be beneficial. 

6171. Newcomer, Barbara. (U. Kansas, Medical 
Center) Analysis of behavior in a terminally ill child. 
Maternal-Child Nursing Journal, 1973(Fal), Vol. 2(3), 
157-164.—Utilizes behavioral analysis within a self- 
theory framework to discuss the planning and implemen- 
tation of nursing intervention for a 7-yr-old male 
leukemia patient. Emotional support and an explanation 
of all procedures as they occurred were helpful in 
enabling the patient to cope with both treatment and 
mood fluctuations. 

6172. Niskanen, P.; Jääskeläinen, J.; Lönnqvist, J. & 
Achté, K. A. Duration of hospitalization of schizophrenic 
patients in 1880-1970. Psychiatria Fennica, 1973, 
55-65.—Studied the records of 300 schizophrenic pa- 
tients treated at the Helsinki University Central Hospi- 
tal, 50 each from the years 1880, 1910, 1930, 1950, and 
1970. The average hospital stay was 145 days in 1880 and 
805 days in 1910. In 1930 it was 80 days, declined further 
to 44 days in 1960, and in 1970 was 50 days. Te 
percentage of Ss discharged to open care after less than q 
mo in hospital was 62% in 1880, only 26% in 1910, S 
50% in 1930. In the last 3 yrs sampled, roughly 9076 of Ss 
were discharged after less than 6 mo of hospitalization. 
The percentage of Ist admissions appears to be de 
ing. Over the 90-yr span of the study, the proportion v 
women admitted was higher than men; the average SH 
of Ss was slightly over 30 yrs; and the proportion, E 
unmarried Ss was relatively high. There was na rebri 
between the number of Ss admitted and their soci” 
status. (30 ref)—Journal summary. 4 A. 

6173. Niskanen, P.; Lönnqvist, J. & Achté, K. ^» 
Schizophrenic and paranoid psychotic patients Ter 
admitted in 1970 with a two-year follow-up. Psychiat 
Fennica, 1973, 103-113—Conducted a 2-yr study of 10° 
Helsinki residents Ist admitted to psychiatric hospitals 
1970 with chronic schizophrenia (78%) or parana 
psychoses (22%). Over half came to the hospi i 
voluntarily, many unescorted. Approximately ot 
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admitted because they were dangerous to themselves or 
others. Average duration of the Ist hospital stay was 38 
days. For 50 Ss it was less than 1 mo, and none was 
hospitalized longer than 6 mo. Comparison with previous 
studies shows a continuing trend toward shorter hospital- 
ization. More than ⁄ the Ss had been under some form of 
open care before entering the hospital, and 95 received 
such care after discharge. 47 were readmitted to the 
hospital within the 2-yr follow-up period, with an 
average stay of 53 days. Only 4 Ss were under hospital 
care 2 yrs after the beginning date of their Ist 
hospitalization. 62 Ss were employed at the time of 
admission, and 60 were capable of returning to work 
after discharge. These employment figures are lower than 
comparable figures in 1960 and 1965.—Journal summary. 

6174. Overbeck, Daniel B. (Arizona Training Pro- 
gram, Professional Services, Collidge) Perception of 
charge attendant task priorities by two classes of 
institutional administrators. Training School Bulletin, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 70(3), 155-159.—Investigated the pres- 
ence of dissonance in job expectations of institutional 
charge attendants (i.e., an attendant with direct authority 
for each of 3 8-hr dormitory shifts) held by 11 key 
program administrators and 11 supportive-service ad- 
ministrators of a large state institution. Ss were adminis- 
tered a form which paired attributes prized by each 
administrative area. Ss chose the most important 
attribute of the 2 as being of greater priority in the 
charge attendant's job responsibilities. Results show 
significant between-group differences in perceptions of 6 
attributes. Program administrators stressed an active 
training-oriented interaction between staff and the 
residents, whereas supportive-service administrators 
emphasized a more passive supervisory role. The effects 
of identified dissonance upon job performance and 
personnel relationships are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

6175. Plutchik, Robert & Conte, Hope R. (Bronx 
Municipal Hosp. Center, Program Development Section, 
N.Y.) A comparison of two procedures for determining 
average length of hospitalization of patients in a state 
mental hospital. Journal of the Bronx State Hospital, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 1(4), 168-172.—Compared the usual 
prospective method of determining the median length of 
stay for patients (i.e., identify a sample of patients and 
determine how long it takes for 50% to be discharged) 
with a retrospective method (i.e., determine the median 
length of stay for a sample of newly discharged patients). 
Results of the 2 methods were fairly similar, although the 
retrospective method tended to produce slightly lower 
estimates than the prospective method.—Journal 
abstract. 

6176. Rachlin, Stephen. (Bronx State Hosp., Williams- 
bridge-Fordham Unit, N.Y.) On the need for a closed 
ward in an open hospital: The psychiatric intensive-care 
unit. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
24(12), 829-833.—Suggests that an open-door policy 
cannot provide adequately for the treatment needs of all 
psychiatric patients. Previous research at Bronx State 
Hospital showed that large numbers of patients dis- 
charge themselves by walking out, and that this group 
does not fare well in the community. In 1970 the hospital 
set up a locked, intensive-care unit (ICU) to treat sever: 
types of patients who did not respond on open wards. 
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This study describes the Ist 50 patients treated, and 
discusses the problems and advantages of such a ward. A 
comparison of these 50 patients with 2 samples of 50 
consecutive admissions to other units as a whole revealed 
age differences (mean ICU age was 27.0 while mean 
hospital age was 34.1), sex differences (ICU admissions 
were 68% male while general population was 48%), and 
higher readmission rate for ICU sample (70 vs 52%). ICU 
referrals occurred as a result of repeated elopement from 
hospital, danger to self or others, and disturbed or 
agitated behavior.—R. S. Albin. 

6177. Reinstein, Michael J. (St. Mary of Nazareth 
Hosp., Community Mental Health Center, Chicago, Ill.) 
The role of drug counselors in a hospital drug-cure 
program. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 24(12), 839-841.—Describes the work of 23 para- 
professional drug counselors employed in a hospital 
drug-abuse program operating on the theory that an 
individual who has resolved his problem can serve as à 
role model for others with the same problem. The roles 
of the counselors on the drug detoxification and milieu 
wards, as well as in admissions, case conferences, 
specialty therapy, rehabilitation, and the outpatient 
program are described. 

6178. Rossi, Jean J. & Filstead, William J. (Eds.). 
(Lutheran General Hosp., Park Ridge, Ill.) The thera- 
peutic community: A sourcebook of readings. New 
York, N.Y.: Behavioral Publications, 1973. xiv, 344 p. 
— Presents a series of 19 papers on the types, organiza- 
tion, and functions of therapeutic communities. Topics 
include conceptual distinctions between therapeutic 
milieu, community, and milieu therapy: moral treatment 
and the mental hospital; administrative and social 
psychiatry; interpersonal and structural factors in the 
study of mental hospitals; professional and patient roles 
in therapeutic communities; and the future of therapeu- 
tic community growth and development. (5 p ref) 

6179. Sassolas, G. & Maritan, CL (Cardiology Hosp., 
Consultation Service, Lyon, France) [The psychosomat- 
ic phantasm as the stake of the relationship between 
the hospital doctor and the psychologist.] (Fren) 
Psychologie Médicale, 1973, Vol. 5(2), 315-325.—Exam- 
ines the relationships between patients, cardiologists, and 
psychologists in the hospital. The role of the psychologist 
as a “forum” for patient demands is discussed. (English 
summary) 

6180. Scellier, D.; Delignéres, A. & Brasseur, F. 
[Reflections on the possibilities of leaving the 
psychiatric hospital.) (Fren) Annales Médico-Psycholo- 
1973(Nov), Vol. 2(4), 533-540.—Presents 3 case 
histories and analyzes for each the personal meaning 
attached to the process of leaving the hospital. Treat- 
ment staff and patient may often see the same circum- 
stances in a quite different way. One patient talked 
endlessly about and insisted on leaving the hospital to 
find work and to support himself independently of his 
family. Rather than representing a healthy stage of self- 
management, however, his untiring efforts to secure 
release from the hospital merely concretized his wishes to 
escape from all those failures that he felt had brought 
him there. He was not only no different once liberated 
from the hospital, but was faced more inescapably with 
his essential problems, alone and unaided. The symbolic 
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meaning of hospital release for a psychiatric patient must 
always be considered along with its more obvious and 
practical aspects.—H. E. King. 

6181. Shaeffer, Charles E. & Millman, Howard L. 
(Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.) Behavior 
change in boys during residential treatment. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 88. 

6182. Smilovitz, Robert S. (Pennhurst State School & 
Hosp., Spring City, Pa.) Analysis of attendant’s task 
performance in an institution for the mentally retarded 
under two different information-communication condi- 
tions. Training School Bulletin, 1973(Nov), Vol. 70(3), 
121-130.—Notes the dearth of empirical research deal- 
ing specifically with intrainstitutional communication 
systems and their effects on attendants’ performance. In 
the present study with 40 attendants in a residential 
institution, a "task-told" orientation (in which no 
information was given as to the purpose of the task or its 
relation to institution goals) was compared with a full- 
informed procedure. The full-informed group demon- 
strated significant gains in quantitative and creative task 
performance (p < .05). Results support a full-informed 
approach over the more prevalant task-told communica- 

tion procedure.—Journal abstract. 

6183. Spensley, James; Barter, James T.; Werme, 
Paul H. & Langsley, Donald G. (U. California, Medical 
School, Davis) Involuntary hospitalization: What for and 
how long? American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 131(2), 219-223.—Analyzed data on (a) reasons for 
involuntary admission, (b) demographic characteristics, 
(c) length of involuntary hospitalization, and (d) events 
during and following hospitalization obtained from 226 
involuntarily hospitalized psychiatric patients discharged 
from a large medical center in 1971. 55% were diagnosed 
as schizophrenic and 63% were referred by a law 
enforcement agency. Results indicate that the median 
length of hospitalization was short (3 days), the majority 
of patients accepted a recommendation for voluntary 
outpatient treatment, and lengthy involuntary treatment 
was rarely needed. Circumstances in which involuntary 
hospitalization is needed are discussed. It is concluded 
that a brief period of involuntary treatment may be 
beneficial in treating symptoms related to crisis situa- 
tions and in increasing the patient's ability to accept the 
need for voluntary longer-term therapy.—L. Gorsey. 

6184. Straight, Elmer M.; Schaffer, Ruth C. & Folsom, 

James C. (Veterans Administration Central Office, 
Internal Audit Service, Washington, D.C.) Patient self- 
care: Its impact on psychiatric hospital staff. Psychiatric 
Quarterly, 1973, Vol. 47(3), 377-385.—Studied staff 
attitudes toward patient-led units during a 15-mo period. 
It was found that patient-led groups were viewed as a 
threat to the domain of some professional staff who 
believed that the “sick person” could find relief only 
when “treated by professionals.” These attitudes persist- 
ed despite substantial evidence that patient-led groups 
served as a strong force for motivating long-term patients 
to leave the hospital.—Journal abstract. 

6185. Straker, M. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Psychiatry Services, Brentwood, Calif.) Institutional 
psychiatry revisited. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 35(3), 123—127.—Discusses institutional 

psychiatry in historical perspective and suggests that 
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present-day social needs (e.g., low cost and unlimited 
availability) have led to target-symptom polypharmacy, 
inappropriate diagnosis, and premature discharge, The 
mental-hospital psychiatrist, unlike the psychiatrist in 
private practice, has little direct contact with patients, 
thus fostering neglect of skills developed during medical 
training. It is suggested that the survival of psychiatry 
rests upon the psychiatrist's attempts (a) to use comput- 
ers, systems approaches, mental health workers, and 
assistants as aids to, not substitutes for, promoting the 
patient-physician relationship; (b) to evaluate various 
treatment styles and discharge criteria; (c) to study the 
patient in context with his culture and social environ- 
ment; and (d) to use bedside teaching as the valuable 
instrument that it is. (24 ref)—M. Oscar-Berman, 

6186. Strauss, Milton E.; Sirotkin, Ralph A. & Grisell, 
James. (Wayne State U.) Length of hospitalization and 
rate of readmission of paranoid and nonparanoid 
schizophrenics, Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, 1974(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 105-110.—The underrepre- 
sentation of paranoids—a group that manifests less 
psychological deficit—in hospitalized chronic schizo- 
phrenic cohorts has been cited as a source of sampling 
bias in behavioral studies comparing acute and chronic 
schizophrenics. The sampling bias hypothesis assumes 
this underrepresentation to be due to the better social 
prognosis of paranoid patients. The present study 
examined hospitalization and follow-up records for 1,249 
consecutive inpatient admissions. Consistent with the 
sampling bias assumption, paranoids were found to be 
hospitalized more briefly than nonparanoids and to 
experience fewer rehospitalizations 1, 3, and 5 yrs after 
discharge. As expected, the social prognosis of Ist 
admissions was found to be more favorable than that of 
readmissions, independently of paranoid symptomatolo- 
gy- (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6187. Taylor, Hayward G. & Bloom, Lawrence M. 
(Cushing Hosp., Farmingham, Mass.) Cross-validation 
and methodological extension of the Stockton Geriatric 
Rating Scale. Journal of Gerontology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
29(2), 190-193.—Assessed a total population (N = 493) 
of hospitalized geriatric patients by the Stockton Geria- 
tric Rating Scale, further demonstrating the scale's utility 
as a measure of social ward behaviors. Results arè 
explicated in terms of age-sex differentials found in an 
older geriatric sample (mean = 82.4 yrs). Analysis o 
obtained score distributions further extends the concept 
of a nonlinear behavioral model for developmental 
longevity. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

Gd Terestman, Nettie; Miller, J. David & Weber, 
John J. (Columbia U., Coll. of Physicians & Surgeons) 
Blue-collar patients at a psychoanalytic clinic. Anm 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 1313). 261-266. 
— Examined the records of 45 patients identified as blue 
collar workers as part of a larger study of patients uo 
ata university psychoanalytic clinic. A sizable number ie 
the patients were rated as having benefited m 
dynamic psychotherapy, although the proportion fal Ze 
as improved was smaller than among the other Paes 
in the study. Sociological and psychological stereotyp 
were not helpful in identifying patients who impo 
Therapists who were rated highly for their clinical $ m 
were more often successful with these patients; they WP 
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able to deal with differences in class, color, and religion 
as these differences emerged in defenses and resistance. 
(31 ref)—J ournal abstract. 


6189. Watson, Charles G. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., St. Cloud, Minn.) Chronicity and the Halstead 
battery in psychiatric hospitals: A reply to Levine and 
Feirstein. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 136-138.—J. Levine and A. 
Feirstein (see PA, Vol 50:1307) suggested that the 
inability of C. G. Watson, et al (1968) to find significant 
Halstead battery differences between psychiatric hospital 
organic and schizophrenic samples could have reflected 
differences in length of hospitalizations. The present 
reanalysis of the 1968 data refutes this suggestion. 


6190. Wheeler, Andrew J. (Massachusetts Dept. of 
Mental Health, Walter E. Fernald State School, Waver- 
ley) Using attendants to build a verbal repertoire in a 
profoundly retarded adolescent. Training School Bulle- 
tin, 1973(Nov), Vol. 70(3), 140-144.—Describes an 
attendant-administered program for developing imitative 
speech through reinforcement techniques which was 
used with a 16-yr-old profoundly retarded female. 
Improvement in imitative control over the course of 
training was demonstrated, and this control generalized 
to situations outside of sessions. Implications for 
implementing institutional training procedures are dis- 
cussed.—Journal abstract. 


6191. Wilkinson, Gregg S. (Duke U., Medical Center) 
Interaction patterns and staff response to psychiatric 
innovations. Journal of Health & Social Behavior, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 14(4), 323-329.—Interviewed psychia- 
trists, nurses, and other staff members in a large state 
mental hospital to assess attitudes toward the team 
treatment concept. A Unitization Compatibility Scale 
was used to identify acceptors and resistors of staff 
consolidation. A greater degree of acceptance of innova- 
tions was found for ancillary (e.g. psychologists, social 
workers, and rehabilitation counselors) than for nursing 
personnel. Staff integration was related to acceptance, 
while staff disintegration was related to resistance. The 
head nurse of each treatment team was a crucial figure in 
determining the reaction of the other nursing personnel. 
It is suggested that the informal interaction structure ofa 
hospital exerts a strong force on the adoption or rejection 
of patient care innovations.—L. Gorsey. 


6192. Wohl, Julian & Palmer, Albert B. (Toledo 
Mental Health Center, O.) Behavioral correlates of 
Commitment: An abortive study. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 707-711.—Surveyed behavior 
reported in 101 hospital admission records as leading to 
involuntary mental hospitalization. Data were categor- 
ized by légal criteria for hospitalization and behavior 
available in the records. Since information in the records 
was incomplete, reasons for hospitalization were unclear. 
The observation was made that, on the basis of the 
hospital records, almost half of the patients may have 
been hospitalized without proper legal justification. 
Results are discussed with respect to social and legal 
aspects of involuntary hospitalization.—Journal abstract. 
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6193. Bjerstedt, Ake. Department of Educational and 
Psychological Research, Malmö: Some notes on current 
activities. Pedagogisk Dokumentation, 1973(Dec), No. 22, 
34 p.—Presents 23 summaries of research projects 
conducted by the Department of Educational and 
Psychological Research at the Malmó School of Educa- 
tion, established in 1962, The department's main 
activities include educational problem research, re- 
searcher training in education, and teacher training. The 
organization, personnel, and goals of the department are 
described. 

6194. Blai, Boris. (Harcum Junior Coll.) Two year 
college faculties: Their values and perceptions. Psychol- 
ogy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 10(4), 17-22.—Administered the 
Rokeach Value Survey and a questionnaire about 
educational policies and methods to 51 faculty members 
at a small, private 2-yr college for women. Results are 
compared with those of a previous study of 238 faculty 
members of 3 public community colleges in California. 
The common values between the faculty groups tended 
to resemble those encompassed by the Protestant ethic, 
and implied a rejection of the values traditionally 
associated with teaching (e.g, peace, beauty, and 
equality). Both private and public teachers had tradition- 
al approaches to teaching—the lecture method was 
preferred and textbooks were the most desired instruc- 
tional media. Differences between the 2 groups were 
attributed to institutional characteristics.—L. Gorsey. 

6195. Deiulio, Anthony M. (State University Coll. 
New York, Fredonia) Desk top graffiti: Scratching 
beneath the surface. Journal of Research & Development 
in Education, 1973(Fal), Vol. 7(1), 100-104.—Proposes 
that graffiti found on desk tops in classrooms represent a 
valid source of data concerning professional education 
courses. Graffiti from a 100-yr-old building were used as 
an example of how such information might be analyzed. 

6196. Farr, Roger & Griffin, Margaret. (Indiana U.) 
Measurement gaps in teacher education. Journal of 
Research & Development in Education, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
711), 19-28.—Considers 2 hypotheses: (a) teachers 
generally have quite limited knowledge of measurement 
concepts, and (b) teachers are not being taught what they 
need to know about measurement. Evidence includes 
both empirical studies and subjective judgment. A 
number of topics are proposed as the basis for a 
measurement course which would prepare teachers for 
more effective performance.—E. S. Goodman. 

6197. Fein, Leah G. The changing school scene: 
Challenge to psychology. New York, N.Y.: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1974. xviii, 314 p.—Discusses elements of 
experimental education, cross-cultural developmental 
skill differences in elementary school children, multiple 
target populations, gifted children, behavior modifica- 
tion in the classroom, and professional and paraprofes- 
sional training in psychology to meet current needs in 
education. 

6198. Gerry, Martin H. (U.S. Dept. of Health, 
Education, & Welfare, Office of Civil Rights, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) Cultural myopia: The need for a corrective 
lens. Journal of School Psychology, 1973(Win), Vol. 11(4), 
307-315.— Discusses the policies and procedures recom- 
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mended by a Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare task force which would aid in the implementa- 
tion of the antidiscrimination provision of a memoran- 
dum issued by the Office for Civil Rights in 1970. The 
memorandum prohibited discrimination against national 
origin minority children resulting from a failure by 
school districts to recognize differing linguistic and 
cultural identity characteristics of minority children. The 
assignment of children to classes for the mentally 
retarded on the basis of measures and evaluations of 
English language skills was prohibited. The task force 
recommended the development of additional policies to 
notify school districts of the types of discriminatory 
practices which may be occurring and set forth proce- 
dures to correct these practices.—Journal abstract. 

6199. Good, Thomas & Grouws, Douglas. (U. Missour- 
i) Reaction of male and female trainees to descriptions 
of elementary pupils. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 135. 

6200. Goodman, Kenneth S.; Goodman, Yetta M. & 

Burke, Carolyn L. (Wayne State U.) Language in teacher 
education. Journal of Research & Development in Educa- 
tion, 1973(Fal), Vol. 7(1), 66—71.—Suggests that teachers 
have been likely to hold nonproductive, commonsense 
views of language phenomena. To be effective, they need 
instead a base of knowledge and insight in how language 
works and its function in communicating, thinking, and 
learning. Methods for including linguistic and psycholin- 
guistic understanding in teacher education programs are 
proposed.—E. S. Goodman. 

6201. Gordon, Sol. (Syracuse U.) Compensating, 
remediating, innovating, and integrating: Illusions of 
educating the poor. In G. J. Williams & S. Gordon 
(Eds.), Clinical child psychology: Current practices and 
future perspectives. New York, N.Y.: Behavioral Publica- 
tions, 1974. xiv, 545 p.—Discusses some false assump- 
tions concerning compensatory education, remedial 
instruction, innovative curricula, and busing and integra- 
tion programs. Recommendations for a decentralized 
community school system directed toward children in 
the ghetto are presented. 

6202. McKeachie, Wilbert J. (U. Michigan) Instruc- 
tional psychology. Annual Review of Psychology, 1974, 
Vol. 25, 161—193.—Presents a review of the literature on 
factors which influence the effectiveness of instruction 
and learning. Topics include learner characteristics Leg, 
anxiety, aptitude, and socioeconomic Status), teacher 
roles and methods, programed learning systems, comput- 
er-assisted instruction, content testing and assessment, 
grading, and information processing strategies. (174 ref) 

6203. Medley, Donald M. (U. Virginia) Closing the 
gap between research in teacher effectiveness and the 
teacher education curriculum. Journal of Research & 

Development in Education, 197X(Fal), Vol. 7(1), 39-46. 
—Discusses the inadequacy of the research base for 
current teacher education programs in the context of the 
history of research in teacher effectiveness from 1896 to 
the present. It is argued that previous process-product 
studies have failed to provide direction because of 2 
fallacious notions: (a) anyone can recognize an effective 
teacher, and (b) teacher effectiveness is a unidimensional 
trait. It is suggested that the effective teacher likely 
makes use of a wide range of competencies depending on 
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various factors, and future research should produce 
descriptive information concerning which competency is 
most useful in a given situation. Teacher education 
should then make such information available to students, 
The major content change in teacher education would be 
a greater emphasis on inquiry training and the need for 
continual development of competence. (19 ref)—E, S, 
Goodman. 

6204. Ojemann, Ralph H. (Educational Research 
Council of America, Cleveland, O.) Should educational 
objectives be stated in behavioral terms? IV. Behavioral 
objectives and theories of behavior. Elementary School 
Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol. 74(5), 291—298.— Discusses the 
problem of expressing the behavioral objectives of 
education without conveying the suspicion that such 
goals of education are not extensions or applications of 
the conditioning of responses in terms of the techniques 
of Pavlov or Skinner. The source of the difficulty lies in 
the ambiguous usage of the term "behavior" which 
denotes several meanings that are used in addition to the 
conditioning of responses, e.g., the phenomenological, 
the psychoanalytic, and the humanistic interpretations of 
human behavior. One problem of education is consid- 
ered to be making nonobservable reactions or behaviors 
more meaningful in communication processes. Several 
extensive quotations from philosophy support these 
conclusions. (15 ref)—4. J. Ter Keurst. . 

6205. Popp, Leonard A. (Ontario Inst. for Studies in 
Education, Toronto, Canada) PTA: Pathetically trivial 
alliance or potential teaching assistants? Journal of 
Research & Development in Education, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
7(1, 72-77.—Discusses ways of actively involving 
parents in the teaching process and the implications ofa 
major reorientation of the teacher-parent relationship 
for teacher-training institutions. 

6206. Rutherford, William L. & Weaver, Susan W. (U. 
Texas, Austin) Preferences of elementary teachers for 
preservice and in-service training in the teaching of 
reading. Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
67(6), 271-275.—Administered a questionnaire concern- 
ing preservice preparation, current educational needs, 
and desired approaches to inservice training 10 the 
teaching of reading to 488 elementary school teachers, 
and compared the results with a previous survey of 225 
teachers in a different state. Results show that teachers in 
the 2 communities held more similar than dissimilar 
attitudes, grade level and experience influenced attitudes, 
but variances within grade and experience groups were 
greater than between levels. 

6207. Stainback, Susan; Stainback, William & Schmid, 
Rex. (Hope Haven Children's Hosp., Jacksonville, Ue 
The behavioral orientation: Misunderstandings vel 
ethical issues. Educational Technology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
14(1), 49-50.—Discusses and responds to cio s 
directed toward behavioral principles as current 
applied to education. It is concluded that: (a) Reinfor- 
cers provided by the behavioral approach give immedi- 
ate, short-range motivation to the child so that he may 
acquire the needed skills and information which foster 
intrinsic desire to learn. (b) In a classroom situation in 
which the teacher can directly observe and contro! 
present behaviors only, causes of behavior must be D 
looked. (c) Self-control is taught because as the chi 
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proceeds in a behavioral program he is gradually 
required to take more and more responsibility for his 
actions. (d) The behavioral approach can build a 
tolerance for frustration through the judicious use of 
reinforcement by the teacher. (e) The use of reinforce- 
ment techniques by the students to effect teacher 
behavior can be ameliorated by a teacher who fosters 
complementary rather than antagonistic interaction with 
her students.—R. S. Albin. 

6208. Taylor, Philip H. (U. Birmingham, England) A 
limited empirical study of the attitudes of serving 
teachers to educational theory. Research in Education, 
1973(Nov), No. 10, 1-12.—Administered a questionnaire 
on the value of initial teaching-method courses and 
attitudes toward educational theory to teachers in 9 
primary and 4 secondary schools. The majority of the 
teachers were assistants, female, from primary schools 
where they had taught for more than 2 yrs, trained and 
certified since 1944, and had less than 11 yrs teaching 
experience. Significant differences were found between 
male and female teachers, graduate and nongraduate 
teachers, and those with more than 11 yrs of teaching 
experience, concerning degree of satisfaction with 
introductory courses and training in general. Neither a 
strong preference or an aversion to the value of 
educational theories was found, although there was a 
suggestion that experience was valued more highly than 
theory among primary teachers. A factor analysis of data 
on perceived areas of importance in introductory teacher 
education revealed 5 factors related to high and low 
theoretical emphases.—L. Gorsey. 

6209. Toffler, Alvin (Ed.). Learning for tomorrow: 
The role of the future in education. New York, N.Y.: 
Random House, 1974. xxvi, 421 p. $10(cloth), $2.95 
(paper).—Presents a collection of 16 papers on how 
education and the concept of the “future” interact with 
each other. Specific topics include the psychology of the 
future, sexual and racial differences in perceptions of the 
future, futurism and high education, and science fiction 
as an educational tool. A status report and a directory of 
futuristic studies and programs are appended. 

6210. Wilde, Evelyn S. & Randolph, Daniel. (Delta 
State Coll.) Effects of instructing student teachers in 
the use of reinforcement techniques for classroom 
behavior management. Southern Journal of Educational 
Research, 1973(Sum), Vol. 7(3), 100-1 13.—Compared the 
classroom behaviors of 15 student teachers who had 
received training in the techniques of behavioral control 
with the behaviors of 30 who had not received this 
training. To measure the specific behavior changes 
designated as objectives for the study, trained Os 
recorded the frequencies of approval and disapproval 
responses, and the frequencies of error of approval and 
error of disapproval responses for the 2 groups while 
teaching. Data from these observations were analyzed 
statistically to see if the differences that occurred were 
significant. The analyses support the belief that such 
training can increase the number of approval responses 
following appropriate classroom behaviors and lower the 
frequencies of disapproval responses. Ss trained in the 
techniques of behavior modification maintain a higher 
ratio of approval to disapproval responses than un- 
trained Ss. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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6211. Alexander, J. Estill & Filler, Ronald C. (U. 
Tennessee) Group cohesiveness and reading instruction. 
Reading Teacher, 1974(Feb), Vol. 27(5), 446-450.— Takes 
the position that establishing trust is more than a matter 
of words or rearranging the physical environment; a 
giving and receiving by both children and adults is 
required. Perhaps one of the most important elements in 
establishing trust is the atmosphere of expectancy that is 
prevalent, in that the teacher expects the student to 
perform his obligated duties, and making clear precisely 
what those expectations are. The attitude of the teacher 
and her expectations, demonstrated daily through 
interaction with her children, is basic to the climate in 
the classroom.— P. D. Leedy. 

6212. Banning, James H. & Kaiser, Leland. (U. 
Missouri) An ecological perspective and model for 
campus design. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 52(6), 370-375.—Offers a methodology 
for institutional change in higher education, involving 
the concept of “ecosystems” and an exosystem model for 
designing campus environments. Assessment instruments 
and methods of analyzing the resulting data are 
described. 

6213. Berger, Wallace G. & Cohen, Stanley H. An 
empirical model for the formative generation of a 
student instructional rating instrument and its relation 
to various concepts of validity. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 136. 

6214. Blocher, Donald H. (U. Minnesota) Toward an 
ecology of student development. Personnel & Guidance 
Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol. 52(6), 360-365.—Combines the 
chronological framework of human development with 
the hierarchical framework to derive an ecological 
approach to education. A primary responsibility of the 
educational system is to create the ecological balance 
between the child and his environment that will allow 
maximum growth to occur. The combined concept is 
illustrated in a discussion of the elementary classroom, 
where 3 subsystems of classroom ecology are identified: 
opportunity, support, and reward structures. Implement- 
ing ecological models of education will require the 
training of professionals with new and different compe- 
tencies and interests. Assumptions to be made in 
planning training programs for these professionals are 
specified —I. Davis. : d 

6215. Bremer, Anne. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada) The pilot programme for teacher 
education at Dalhousie University. Interchange, 1973, 
Vol. 4(2-3), 99-105.—Describes a program based on the 
belief that students must not be only prepared to be 
effective teachers in presently existing schools but also be 
provided with opportunities to learn to operate in 
changing educational and social conditions. The pro- 
gram is Structured so that student learning activities are 
“metaphors of the experiences they wish to engender as 
professional teachers.” —H. E. Yuker. 3 

6216. Bremer, John. The possibility and impossibility 
of professional training. Interchange, 1973, Vol. 4(2-3), 
12-18.—Considers that, at present, the professional 
training of teachers is in an unsatisfactory and confused 
state. It is argued that colleges of education should 
commit themselves to teacher training and take the 
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initiative in forming new relationships with local schools 
and school systems. Continuing joint responsibility 
would provide opportunities for experimentation as well 
as for reviewing the structure of the school system. The 
teacher’s task is seen to be that of managing the 
environment to maximize learning —H. E. Yuker. 

6217. Britton, Gwyneth E. (Oregon State U.) Preser- 
vice reading methods instruction: Large-group/on-si- 
te/individualized. Reading Improvement, 1973(Spr), Vol. 
10(1), 29-32.—Evaluated 3 methods of instruction using 
66 students and 11 elementary faculty members. The 
large group/on-site/individualized format of this project 
met with an enthusiastic response from college students, 
college professors, elementary children, classroom in- 
structors, principals, and parents. The positive reaction 
expressed by the students by means of evaluative 
questionnaires revealed that this program format effec- 
tively communicated teaching skills concepts to under- 
graduate teacher candidates.—P. D. Leedy. 

6218. Brophy, Jere; Evertson, Carolyn; Harris, Teresa 
& Good, Thomas. (U. Texas, Austin) Communication of 
teacher expectations: Fifth grade. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 61-62. 

6219. Bunton, Peter L. & Weissbach, Theodore A. 
(Pomona Coll) Attitudes toward blackness of black 
preschool children attending community-controlled or 
public schools. Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 92(1), 53-59.—Asked 2 groups of black children to 
indicate their preferences for different-race dolls. It was 
hypothesized that kindergartners and Ist graders not 
exposed to a pro-black community school program 
(n = 44) would prefer less frequently and identify less 
with dolls of their own race than kindergartners who 
were exposed to the program (n = 21). The data 
Support the hypothesis—Ss exposed to the program gave 
more pro-black responses after exposure than before and 
gave more pro-black responses than the control group. 
(21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6220. Champion, Lynn J. & Champion, Dean J. 
(Carson-Newman Coll.) A comparative study of large 
University and small college faculty. Southern Journal of 
Educational Research, 1973(Sum), Vol. 7(3), 114-126. 
—Investigated major political, social, and educational 
differences between 345 faculty members at a large 
university and 35 professors at a small college in 
Tennessee, Self-administered questionnaires and person- 
al interviews show that the samples were similarly 
distributed by sex and academic rank, although the 
college sample was slightly older on the average. 
Politically, a majority of the members of both groups 
were associated with the Democratic Party; the concen- 
tration of Republicans was slightly higher in the college 
group. College Ss participated more in extracurricular 
organizations of a service nature than university Ss. The 
university Ss showed light teaching loads, heavy research 

activity, and infrequent membership on institutional 
committees; the reverse was true of the college Ss. Like 
previous research, the study indicates significant differ- 
ences in the professional orientation of faculty members 
of small and large academic institutions, and confirms 
the "publish or perish" stereotype of the university 
professor. It is suggested that longitudinal investigations 
of teacher socialization are needed to combat the 
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increasing depersonalization of university faculty, (27 
ref)—Journal abstract. 


6221. Cole, Blaine L. (North Kansas City School 
District, Center for Educational Development, Kan) 
The effect of group size on organizational climate in 
elementary schools. Small Group Behavior, 1973(Nov) 
Vol. 4(4), 503-507.— School size appears to have Se 
effect on teacher's feelings and behavior. Teachers from 
45 elementary schools in 2 Texas counties completed the 
Organizational Climate Description Questionnaire, 
Teachers from small (8-16 teachers) and middle-sized 
(17-23 teachers) schools reported less disengagement, 
less busywork hindrance, and greater morale than did 
teachers from large schools (24-40 teachers). Small- 
school teachers reported less intimacy among teachers 
than did middle-sized-school teachers, possibly due to 
the limited number of teachers at each grade level.—G. 
P. Breed. 

6222. Coutts, H. T. & Clarke, S. C. (U. Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada) The future of teacher education. 
Interchange, 1973, Vol. 4(2-3), 40-46.—Used a modified 
Delphi technique to investigate the views of 40 adminis- 
trators and staff members at 27 English-language teacher 
education institutions in Canada. Results indicate that 
90% or more of the participants agreed that by 1975 
teacher education will be the responsibility of universi- 
ties or university-related institutions, candidates for 
admission and for certification will have to demonstrate 
excellence in both human relations and English usage 
and teacher training will include the use of the latest 
educational technology and media. (21 ref)—H. E 
Yuker. 

6223. Crittenden, Brian. (La Trobe U., Bundoora, 
Victoria, Australia) Some prior questions in the reform 
of teacher education. Interchange, 1973, Vol. 42-3), 
1-11.—Discusses the social context of education and 3 
views of the educational process: education as socializa- 
tion, education as growth through the satisfaction of felt 
needs, and education as initiation into public traditions 
of human understanding. The basic issues in teacher 
education are considered to be the degree of pluralism in 
teacher training, the relevance of theory to teaching, and 
the prevalence of simplistic policy formulas in teacher 
training.—H. E Yuker. 

6224. Crookston, Burns B. (U. Connecticut) The 
intentional democratic community in college residence 
halls. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1974(Feb), vor 
52(6), 382-389.—Discusses an operational model, Bes 
on social-psychological theory, of the “intentiona 
democratic community” (IDC). 4 types of IDC inte 
identified: the content-centered, environment-centerec, 
person-centered, and group-centered, the last type P 
illustrated by the college residence hall. In the ID S 
community elements must be manipulated; these jm 
examined in detail. 9 elements of design must 
considered; and the 7 stages of development throu; R 
which the IDC must pass from conception to death 0 
renewal are described.—/. Davis. SE 

6225. Deines, Jack. (Aberdeen School, Winnipee 
Manitoba, Canada) The Winnipeg Center Project: 
Teacher education for inner-city people. Interchange 
1973, Vol. 4(2-3), 106-110.—Describes a prog 
designed to give low-income, inner-city residents t 
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opportunity to become teachers. Initiated in 1972, the 
program admits 15 student trainees per year. Humanistic 
education is stressed, and students are encouraged to 
suggest how course content can be made relevant to 
inner-city experiences. Trainees engaged in student 
teaching in each of the 3 yrs needed to complete the 60 
credit hours required for a teaching certificate. An initial 
evaluation indicates that the project is a viable experi- 
ment with considerable potential.—H. E. Yuker. 

6226. Evertson, Carolyn M.; Brophy, Jere E. & Good, 
Thomas L. (U. Texas, Austin) Communication of teacher 
expectations: Second grade. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 61. 

6227. Evertson, Carolyn M.; Brophy, Jere E. & Good, 
Thomas L. (U. Texas, Austin) Communication of teacher 
expectations: First grade. Catalog of Selected Documents 
in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 60-61. 

6228. Fantini, Mario D. (State University Coll. New 
York, New Paltz) Patterns for reform in American 
teacher education. Interchange, 1973, Vol. 4(2-3), 28-39. 
—Argues that the current emphasis on a competency- 
based, field-centered approach to teacher education 
implies that teacher preparation agencies must be 
converted from their reliance on established practices. 2 
processes for reform are suggested to be the conversion 
of established institutions and the development of new 
teacher education institutions as alternatives. Both 
processes depend on increased options for professors and 
students. Selection of the appropriate process is viewed 
as a function of the politics of the situation.—H. E 
Yuker. 

6229. Follman, John; Lantz, Donald L. & Anderson, E. 
Christian. (U. South Florida) Teaching versus research: 
The empirical evidence. Catalog of Selected Documents 
in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 33-34. 

6230. Fuller, Frances F. & Manning, Brad A. (U. 
Texas, Research & Development Center for Teacher 
Education, Austin) Self-confrontation reviewed: A con- 
ceptualization for video playback in teacher education. 
Review of Educational Research, 1973(Fal), Vol. 43(4), 
469-528. — Reviews studies of immediate, intermediate, 
and long-term effects of different types and combina- 
tions of playback (a) for individuals who vary along the 
dimensions of congruence, competence, self-esteem, and 
openness; (b) for performances which vary in distance 
from the teacher's ideal; (c) for situations which are 
more or less stressful; (d) for focus which varies from 
nonexistent to strong; and (e) for outcomes which are 
implicit and explicit. It is concluded that video playback 
may be extremely valuable in assessing self-confronta- 
tion techniques as a means of self-improvement. (16 p 
ref)—P. D. Leedy. 

6231. Hawes, Leonard C. & Trux, Hugo R. Student 
participation in the university decision-making process. 
Journal of Higher Education, 1974(Feb), Vol. 45(2), 
123-134.—Polled students, committee members (stu- 
dents and faculty), and committee chairpersons ata large 
midwestern university concerning university committee 
functions. Kendall's coefficient of concordance was used 
to compare rankings of the 3 groups concerning the best 
medium for greater involvement of students in university 
decision-making and rankings of main sources of 


information used to make decisions on university 
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committees. Neither students nor faculty committee 
members appeared to have clearly defined constituen- 
cies. Results of all 3 polls were similar with respect to 
agreement that faculty and student opinion of each other 
become more positive after interacting on committees 
and that committees with student representatives were 
more responsive to student issues. Student members 
influenced decisions but student participation on deci- 
sion-making committees did not result in better informed 
students nor more satisfactory integration between 
students, faculty, and administration.—E. L. Tatham. 

6232. Heichberger, Robert L (State University Coll. 
New York, Fredonia) Toward a strategy for humanizing 
the change process in schools. Journal of Research & 
Development in Education, 1973(Fal), Vol. 7(1), 78-85. 
— Briefly discusses selected literature related to behavior 
change processes and offers an approach designed to 
facilitate the process of change in schools, with emphasis 
on the administrator as change agent. 

6233. Joyce, Bruce R.; Weil, Marsha & Wald, Rhoada. 
(Teachers Coll, Columbia U.) The teacher-innovator: 
Models of teaching as the core of teacher education. 
Interchange, 1973, Vol. 4(2-3), 41-60.— Describes aspects 
of a program of teacher education designed to provide 
trainees with theoretical understanding of several teach- 
ing models and with the clinical competence to employ 
them in the classroom. Data from 26 program partici- 
pants indicate that the trainees did shift their patterns of 
verbal interaction in the classroom. Changes were in the 
directions specified by the models, although not all shifts 
were significant. Influence of the cooperating teacher, 
age of the students, and values, personality, and behavior 
of the trainees are discussed. (36 ref)—H. E. Yuker. 

6234. Lam, Yee-Lay J. & Wong, Andrew. (Brandon U. 
Manitoba, Canada) Attendance regularity of adult 
learners: An examination of content and structual 
factors. Adult Education, 1974, Vol. 24(2), 130-142. 
— Attendance attendance regularity of 70 adult learners 
enrolled in the Chinese University extramural courses 
from the perspective of content and structural processes. 
Correlational analysis of questionnaire data revealed 
that degree of course understanding, need-fulfillment, 
approachability of the instructor, and amount of 
informal and formal interaction were all positively and 
significantly related to attendance rate, whereas sociabil- 
ity of classmates and attendance rate were negatively 
and significantly related. F tests from step-wise multiple 
linear regression analysis indicated that none of these 
factors made any special contribution in explainin 
attendance, though their relative contributions could stil 
be detected.—Journal abstract. 

6235. Miller, Francis T.; Liberman, David & Hollister, 
William G. (U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill) Youth talk 
it over: Solving mutual problems. Personnel & Guidance 
Journal, 1974(Mar), Vol. 52(7), 478-482.— escribes 
experience in a rural high school in North Carolina with 
a program of student discussion. 3 classes constituted 3 
discussion groups; adult male and female leaders were 
provided for each. Advance agreement was obtained 
from authorities that if a controversial issue developed, 
discussion would be allowed to continue toward a 
solution of the problem. Each group elected to consider a 
group problem rather than personal ones. One group 
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implemented a solution to its problem; another recogniz- 
ed its problem as one that could not be changed, and for 
another group, school personnel created the solution. 
Efforts to develop a quantified evaluation were unsuc- 
cessful, but it was felt that the program was an antidote 
to the students’ myth of an unresponsive and uncaring 
school system.—7. Davis. 

6236. Nelsen, Edward A. & Uhl, Norman P. (North 
Carolina Central U.) Social environments of segregated 
and desegregated schools. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 93-95. 

6237. Overing, Robert L. (York U., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Toward a redefinition of teacher education. 
Interchange, 1973, Vol. 4(2-3), 19-27.—Argues that, 
although change is a characteristic of the world in which 
we live, teacher education institutions which are respon- 
sible for training their graduates to work in a changing 
profession are not effective change agents. A discussion 
is presented of a program of teacher education initiated 
at York University and designed to identify the changing 

settings and roles that teachers should be prepared for, as 

well as characteristics of teachers able to operate in these 
settings and roles. It is urged that faculties of education 
must redefine their relationship with the schools.—H. E. 
Yuker. 

6238. Penman, Kenneth A.; Hastad, Douglas N. & 
Cords, William L. (Washington State U.) Success of the 
authoritarian coach. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 92(1), 155-156.—Examined the success 
of high school football and basketball coaches who 
exhibit an authoritarian personality. A test of authoritar- 
lanism was administered to 64 head coaches, and their 
win-loss records were compiled. It was found that the 
more successful coaches had a more authoritarian 
personality than the less successful coaches. A linear 
relationship, however, was not found. It is theorized that 
the least successful coaches were equal to the average 
Success group because of a tendency for a less successful 
coach to maintain security in an environment which is 
perceived as threatening —Author abstract. 

6239. Reitman, Sandford W. (California State U., 

Fresno) An alternative field work model for Prospective 
teachers. Interchange, 1973, Vol. 4(2-3), 61—78.—Argues 
that the traditional student-teaching approach has been 
inadequate as a technique for preparing prospective 
teachers for their several roles. Student teaching fails in 4 
important areas: (a) development of a sense of belonging 
to a professional service Broup; (b) provision of the 
novice with adequate insights into a changing social role; 
(c) provision of opportunities to rehearse dimensions of 
the changing role in order to become skillful, open, and 
confident as a teacher; and (d) development ot a 
confirmatory occupational self-image. It is suggested 
that an alternative model based on role-learning princi- 
ples would expand and modify the field-work phase of 
student teaching and eliminate these failures. —H. E. 
Yuker. 

6240. Rumstein, Regina. (Herbert H. Lehman Coll., 
City U. New York) Influence of situational variables on 
student ratings of faculty. Catalog of Selected Documents 
in Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 136. 
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6241. Atkinson, Richard C. (Stariford U.) Teaching 
children to read using a computer. American Psycholo- 
gist, 1974(Mar), Vol. 29(3), 169-178.— Describes the 
computer-assisted instruction program in initial Teading 
at Stanford University. It consists of 8 parts or strands 
that help the student learn the letters of the alphabet, a 
sight-word vocabulary of 700 words, spelling patterns 
within words, phonetic structures, and comprehension of 
semantic categories and sentences. The program has 
evolved through 8 yrs of student use, and the present 
research emphasizes development of optimal Strategies 
for allocation of teaching time among instructional 
procedures and among students. The use of these 
allocation algorithms within the reading program is 
discussed.—Author summary. 

6242. Boker, John R. (Pennsylvania State U.) Immedi- 
ate and delayed retention effects of interspersing 
questions in written instructional passages. Journal oj 
Educational Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 66(1), 96-98. 
—Employed a 3 x 2 X 2 factorial design with 108 
undergraduates to study the short- and long-term 
retention effects of viewing testlike factual questions in 
conjunction with reading a written instructional passage. 
A simple change in the position of the interspersed 
questions produced different mean postreading retention 
performances. Ss in questioned groups retained signifi- 
cantly more question-relevant information than a non- 
questioned control group on both an immediate and 7- 
day delayed retention measure. The postquestioned 
group retained more question-incidental content than 
either the prequestioned or control groups on both 
retention tests.—Journal abstract. 

6243. Boller, Donald H. (State University Coll. New 
York, Buffalo) The effects of inquiry activities on the 
questioning strategies of third and fifth grade students. 
Child Study Journal, 1973, Vol. 3(4), 203-212.—Exam- 
ined questioning strategies of 3rd and 4th graders to 
determine the extent to which the strategies could be 
enhanced experimentally. 16 heterogeneously grouped 
suburban classes, 8 3rd and 8 5th grades, were randomly 
selected and assigned to control and experimen 
groups, with 4 classes at each grade level within eac 
group. The 8 control classes received no special training, 
Treatment for the experimental group consisted o! 
half-hour activity sessions, 1 per school day, which were 
game-like in nature and involved the solving of problems 
by having the Ss ask questions as they probed e 
solutions. On the posttest date all Ss were individually 
tested on the criterion measure, and results LE 
recorded as class means. No significant interact 
existed between the treatment groups and the Br 
levels. Treatment Ss as a group differed significantly 
from the control Ss, but no significant difference an 
between the 2 grade levels. (27 ref)—Journal an 

6244. Bower, Eli M. (U. California, Berkeley) 1 
three-pipe problem: Promotion of competent huma 
beings through a pre-school kindergarten program a S 
sundry other elementary matters. In G. J. Williams & a 
Gordon (Eds), Clinical child psychology: Current Ph 
tices and future perspectives. New York, N.Y.: Be] 
Publications, 1974. xiv, 545 p.—Suggests that habi E 
rule- or lawbreakers are persons who have T€ 
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acquired competencies in the use of symbols, and that 
these competencies are the means by which an individual 
validates himself and his environment. A basic strategy 
to develop these competencies in a screening program for 
children entering kindergarten and the evaluation of this 
program are proposed. (26 ref) 

6245. Brophy, Jere E. & Evertson, Carolyn M. (U. 
Texas, Austin) Low-inference observational coding 
measures and teacher effectiveness. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 97. 

6246. Brophy, Jere E. & Evertson, Carolyn. (U. Texas, 
Austin) Appendix to first-year data of Texas Teacher 
Effectiveness Project: Complex relationships between 
teacher process variables and student outcome meas- 
ures. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 137. 

6247. Brown, John S.; Burton, Richard R. & Zdybel, 
Frank. (Systems Development Corp., Santa Monica, 
Calif.) Model-driven question-answering system for a 
computer-assisted instruction (CAI) environment. Cata- 
log of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 
3, 109. 

6248. Buchholz, Ester R. (New York U.) The proper 
study for children: Children and their feelings. Psycholo- 
gy in the Schools, 1974(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 10-15.—Studied 
the need for and feasibility of including children's 
feelings in school work. Work is described with 3 groups 
of 8-10 yr old children whose foci were creative thinking, 
expression of feeling, and consciousness-raising. The 
manner in which problems of continuity, depth of 
interaction, defense toleration, and adult reactions arise 
and can be resolved is discussed.—H. Kaczkowski. 

6249. Cash, Phyllis. (Herbert H. Lehman Coll., City 
U. New York) Using content area materials for reading 
and studying teaching. Reading Improvement, 1973(Spr), 
Vol. 10(1), 17-19.—The reading and study skills staff 
and the departments of history and biology developed a 
3-component kit for students, consisting of a text, a 
lecture, and an examination component. 2 procedures 
were used to evaluate the use of the content area kits: (a) 
a check of students’ content area notebooks before and 
after the use of the kits and (b) a student evaluation form 
which was given to each user of the kit. Most students 
showed some improvement in note organization; a 
greater facility in reading, analyzing, and remembering 
information; and improved ability to write better 
examinations.—P. D. Leedy. 

6250. Cassel, Russell N. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 
Institutions of higher learning accreditation by students 
based on principles of humanistic psychology. Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 10(4), 3-13.— Considers that persons 
or students actively involved in the educational process 
are best qualified to validate or accredit the quality of 
higher education. 13 principles of humanistic psychology 
are reviewed and applied to 9 dimensions or require- 
ments of higher education. These dimensions include 
viewing the student as the subject, rather than the object, 
of the educational process; having a carefully defined 
Purpose in order to achieve a meaningful direction in 
education; having adequate faculty available to teach the 
students; supplying feedback or knowledge of progress 
to students to achieve maximum efficiency; and estab- 
lishing and maintaining democratic values, competency 
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learning procedures, effective communication, and facili- 
ty support in the educational institution. The College 
Assessment by Humanistic Psychology Questionnaire, à 
108-item questionnaire which assesses the extent to 
which a given university fulfills these 9 dimensions, is 
described and appended.—L, Gorsey. 

6251. Chatfield, Douglas C. & Haynes, Robert O. 
(Texas Tech U.) Use of computer-simulated research 
for instruction in statistic courses: An example. Catalog 
of See, Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 

—114. 

6252. Chaudhari, U. S. (U. Indore, India) The role of 
questions in thinking and learning from text: A research 
perspective. Educational Technology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
14(1), 7-11.—Cites the classroom textbook as a "library 
of questions" for student teachers, practicing teachers, 
and test makers. The history of the use of questioning in 
elucidation of material is discussed with reference to 
ancient Greek philosophy, current educational methods, 
and cognitive theory in psychology. Despite all this, 
research in the use of questions as a learning tool is 
sparse. Results of the extant research are summarized. 
Finally, the reasons for the positive effect of the question 
method on learning are discussed and relevant studies of 
learning behaviors are noted. It is concluded that 
textbooks should be developed that will more effectivel 
evoke creative behavior in the student. (40 ref)—R. S. 
Albin. 

6253. Chester, Robert & Otto, Wayne. (U. Wisconsin, 
Madison) Children's sight words: Printed materials or 
oral production. Journal of Educational Research, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 67(6), 241-252.—Determined the overlap 
between 2 sight word lists, one derived from written 
sources—the Great Atlantic and Pacific Sight Word List 
(A&P)—and one contructed from oral language—New- 
man-Bailey list. The comparison shows a high degree of 
overlap (389 of the 500 A&P words appear on the 
Newman-Bailey list) and suggests that differences 
between children's spoken words and the words in school 
texts may be more imagined than real.—Journal abstract. 

6254. de Lacy, Elizabeth. (Inst. of Child Guidance, 


colour and : y 
1973(Nov), Vol. 20(3), 160-163.—Examined the skill of 
sequencing to determine which cognitive skills underlie 
the reading process and whose absence may be funda- 
mental in specific developmental dyslexia. 2 methods of 
teaching reading were i 
graders: whole-word (look-and-say) and words-in-color. 
The look-say method has a gestalt SA and does 
not require that the child build up a whole word from its 
relevant symbols. Words-in-color, on the other hand, 
requires a build-up from words to symbols but provides 
an extra cue of color to help with the phonic interpreta- 
tion of that symbol in context. It is implied, but not 
necessarily taught that scanning and sequential order 
will follow the “normal” left to right convention. 
Sequencing was evaluated by Raven's Coloured Prog- 
ressive Matrices, and reading ability was assessed by the 
St. Lucia Graded Word Reading Test. It is concluded 
that the words-in-color approach might facilitate the 
child’s use of vocabulary and visual sequencing skills in a 
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reading situation to a greater extent than the look-say 
method.—R. S. Albin. 

6255. Dinkmeyer, Don & Ogburn, Keith D. (Commu- 
nication & Motivation Training Inst, Coral Springs, 
Fla.) Psychologists' priorities: Premium on developing 
understanding of self and others. Psychology in the 
Schools, 1974(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 24-27.—Describes the 
development and use of the DUSO (Development of 
Understanding in Self and Others) technique. It is 
suggested that DUSO can be used to personalize and 
humanize the educational experience for children. This 
goal is accomplished by emphasizing learning through 
active participation on the part of the child, parent, and 
teacher. DUSO outlines the nature of the experience but 
does not necessarily provide explicit answers.—H. 
Kaczkowski. 

6256. Dinkmeyer, Don. (De Paul U.) Developing 
understanding of self and others is central to the 
educational process. In G. J. Williams & S. Gordon 
(Eds), Clinical child psychology: Current practices and 
future perspectives. New York, N.Y.: Behavioral Publica- 
tions, 1974. xiv, 545 p.— Discusses the need for systemat- 
ic education programs which facilitate the child's 
development by being involved with his total being: his 

intellect, feelings, attitudes, values, behavior, and rela- 
tionships with others. Several recent books are reviewed, 
and the author's “C group" process which increases the 
eacher's self-understanding and thereby facilitates the 

SH growth is briefly described. 

57. Dodge, Martin; Bogdan, Robert; Brogden, 

Nancy & Lewis, Richard. (Syracuse U., Center on Human 
Policy) How teachers perceive media. Educational 
Technology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 21-24.—Suggests that 
classroom innovations are too often introduced by 
agents without a clear and concise picture of important 
variables that exist therein and how they will be affected. 
An example of this is the use of instructional media in 
the primary grades. Teachers were questioned concern- 
ing their attitudes toward its use and observations were 
made in the classrooms themselves. Findings were: (a) 
The effect of instructional media depends on the teacher 
using it. (b) Mechanical devices that could be used in an 
instructional way are frequently used counterproductive- 
ly. (c) Prior to efficient use of these methods, the teacher 
must have achieved some degree of control over the 
class. (d) Instructional media are sometimes used by 
children as weapons against the teacher. (e) Rules 
against touching the equipment are sometimes made by 
teachers in order to protect it. (f) Media were often used 
only as “frills” in the classroom situation. (g) Established 
programs rarely changed—media are merely integrated 
into them. (h) Teachers are self-conscious and defensive 
about their own teaching style.—R. S. Albin. 

6258. Dodson, Mary K. (U. Wisconsin, Oshkosh) 
Teaching symbolism in high school. Reading Improve- 
ment, 1973(Spr), Vol. 10(1), 27-28.—Asked students to 
take a nursery rhyme and to find some symbolism in it. 
The students’ efforts are presented and discussed. 

6259. Evertson, Carolyn M. & Brophy, Jere E. (U. 
Texas, Austin) High-inference behavioral ratings as 
correlates of teaching effectiveness. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 97. 
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6260. Fennessey, Gail M. (Johns Hopkins U., Aca- 
demic Games Program) Simulation games and guide- 
lines: A framework for writing the user's manual, 
Simulation & Games, 1973(Jun), Vol. 4(2), 205-220, 
—Beginning with the assumption that in designing 
simulation games, the game itself is only one-half of the 
product, the 2nd half being the user’s manual, a basic 
framework and some general guidelines for writing the 
user's manual for a simulation game are presented. With 
regard to the game itself, the user's manual should serve 
3 purposes: (a) familiarize the user with the conceptual 
model and general content of the game; (b) provide the 
detailed information needed to decide if the game is 
appropriate for his objectives; and (c) instruct in how to 
introduce, use, and follow up the game. With the above 
framework in mind, it is suggested that the user's manual 
should be divided into 7 main sections: introduction, 
overview of the game, preparing for the game session, 
debriefing the game, post-game discussion, suggestions 
for repeating plays of the game, and reference lists. Each 
is discussed in turn and suggestions are given for 
implementation of each.—D. E. Anderson. 

6261. Fine, Marvin J.; Nesbitt, John A. & Tyler, 
Milton M. (U. Kansas) Analysis of a failing attempt at 
behavior modification. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 7(2), 70-75.—Describes a failing attempt 
at behavior modification and identifies and discusses 
some important conditions necessary for success. Among 
these variables are teacher acceptance of the program, 
interfering aspects of the teacher-child relationship, 
adherence by the teacher to a systematic program, and 
the importance of the psychologist consultative role. 
—Journal abstract. 

6262. Gaines, W. George. (Louisiana State U., New 
Orleans) Toward more systematic evaluation of class- 
room simulations and games. Simulation & Games 
1973(Jun), Vol. 4(2), 241-244.—Asserts that the heavy 
reliance of game and simulation evaluators on experi- 
mental research has tended to retard rather than advance 
evaluation efforts because (a) experimental methods are 
often difficult, if not sometimes impossible, to implement 
in classroom situations; and (b) the focus on experimen- 
tal evidence can cause evaluators to overlook or discount 
other important kinds of information. A new instrument, 
“A Guide for Evaluating Classroom Simulations and 
Games,” is proposed. The instrument is divided into 7 
sections or headings which consist of mnemonic ET 
quences of questions that probe the objectives, costs, am 
mechanics of a simulation game. The Ist section serves 
primarily as a means of identifying the simulation game 
(e.g., title, author, and intended audience). The purpose 
of the 2nd section is to help clarify the role of the 
evaluator, not only for himself, but also for those who 
may read his. evaluation. The next section requires the 
evaluator to examine the simulation game for explicit 
and implicit goals or objectives. The 4th section 
considers feasible alternatives to the simulation game 
while the 5th section provides for estimating the various 
costs involved both in the simulation game and its 
alternatives. The 6th section requires that the evaluator 
carefully examine the workings of the simulation game 
and the final section involves a recapitulation of the 
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major strong points and weak points of the simulation 
game.—D. E. Anderson. 

6263. Giardina, Richard C. (Bowling Green State U.) 
The baccalaureate: Defining the undefinable? Journal of 
Higher Education, 1974(Feb) Vol. 45(2) 112-122. 
— Characterizes the quality of undergraduate education 
in response to the statement by the Carnegie Commis- 
sion on Higher Education that “the length of time spent 
in undergraduate education can be reduced roughly by 
one quarter without sacrificing educational quality." It is 
suggested that BA-degree programs should (a) be 
achievement-based; (b) use competencies gained in high 
school; (c) relate to societal needs; (d) instill an ability to 
relate to all types of life situations and to live realistical- 
ly; (e) encourage specialization and mastery, yet recog- 
nize that there must be a continual process of “retool- 
ing"; (f) recognize the potential inadequacy of tradition- 
al departmental majors; and (g) re-examine the tradition- 
al distinctions between general and specialized educa- 
tion, It is concluded that “the ‘expediency route’ would 
take the Carnegie Commission's quotation" for granted. 
However, there is a need for the BA program to be 
viewed as “problematical” and for experimentation with 
different models.—E. L. Tatham. 

6264. Gordon, Sol & Conant, Roger. (Syracuse U.) 
Why use comic books to teach about sex? In G. J. 
Williams & S. Gordon (Eds.), Clinical child psychology: 
Current practices and future perspectives. New York, N.Y.: 
Behavioral Publications, 1974. xiv, 545 p.—Discusses the 
advantages of providing facts about sex, contraception, 
and venereal disease in comic book form (e.g, they 
eliminate scare tactics and are the only reading material 
that some teenagers read). A sample comic book 
presentation of 10 commonly held myths about sex is 
included. 

6265. Gray, Farnum; Graubard, Paul S. & Rosenberg, 
Harry. Little brother is changing you. Psychology Today, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 7(10), 42-46.—Taught 7 12-15 yr olds 
selected from a class of “incorrigible” students behavior 
modification principles in order to have more positive 
relations with teachers. After a baseline period during 
which the Ss learned how to recognize positive and 
negative interpersonal relations, Ss began reinforcing 
pleasant teacher contact (by praise) and discouraging 
negative contact. It was important for the Ss to maintain 
records of positive and negative interactions in order to 
obtain adequate feedback. These records, verified by 
adult Os and the teachers themselves, showed a marked 
increase in positive interaction and a drop to near zero in 
negative interaction.—E. J. Posavac. 

6266. Groff, Patrick. (San Diego State U.) Should 
youngsters find little words in bigger words? Reading 
Improvement, 1973(Spr), Vol. 10(1), 12-16.—Suggests the 
need for putting an end to positive or negative general 
SE and attitudes about the practice of finding 
ittle words in bigger ones. The need to identify those 
specific bigger words and others not studied and under 
eel conditions they will submit to such an analysis is 

iscussed. There are both values and deficiencies in 
generalizing and specific instances should govern the 
conclusions reached.—P. D. Leedy. 
st 6267. Harker, W. John. (Memorial U. Newfoundland, 
. John’s, Canada) Reading terminology. Reading 
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Improvement, 1973(Spr), Vol. 10(1), 20-21.—Proposes 
that most difficulties in reading in the secondary grades 
reflect normal reading growth and are, therefore, to be 
expected. These difficulties are most effectively dealt 
with within the context of developmental teaching in the 
content areas. In order for the varying levels of reading 
difficulty encountered by secondary students to be 
properly determined and dealt with, comprehensive 
secondary reading programs incorporating appropriate 
developmental, corrective, and remedial teaching are 
considered essential —P. D. Leedy. 

6268. Hartley, James. (U. Keele, England) The 
effects of pre-test difficulty on post-test performance 
following self-instruction. Research in Education, 
1973(Nov), No. 10, 56-69.—Based on the sections on 
traffic signs and markings in the British highway code, 
easy and difficult pre- and posttests were administered to 
3 groups (N = 186) of 14-15 yr old students. In Groups 
I and II, Ss completed either an easy or a difficult 
pretest, studied the highway code section for 10 min, and 
completed the same posttest. Ss in the control group 
(Group III) did not complete a pretest. Results indicate 
that doing a pretest, regardless of its difficulty, had a 
significant facilitative effect on posttest performance. 
When an alternative weighted marking scheme was used, 
the difference between the easy and difficult tests (i.e. 
the difficult tests had a larger effect on total posttest 
scores) approached significance. Sex differences, the 
cause of pretest effects, and important variables in 
pretest studies are discussed. (32 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

6269. Honig, Alice S. & Lally, J. Ronald. (Syracuse U., 
Coll. for Human Development) Assessing the behaviors 
of caregivers (ABC-I and ABC-II). Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 79-80. 

6270. Jackson, Robert K. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada) Does the world need another article on 
vocabulary ` development. Reading ` Improvement, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 10(1), 9-1 I.—Considers how to tier? a 
vocabulary. The Ist type of vocabulary developed is 
effected through the oral mode, but may not necessarily 
extend to the visual-recognition stage. Asa general rule, 
vocabulary development should precede the develop- 
ment of word recognition ability (i.e., speaking before 
reading). When vocabulary is taught specifically as 
vocabulary, the important consideration is the utilitarian 
value of the words. To stress the bizarre and unfamiliar 
in vocabulary building is to create an irreparable gulf 
between the school and the real world.—P. D. Leedy. 

6271. Jaffe, Arthur. (School Prevention of Addiction 
through Rehabilitation & Knowledge, New York, N.Y.) 
SPARK: School rehabilitation through drug prevention 
programs. Drug Forum, 1974(Win), Vol. 3(2), 137-147. 
— Describes the New York City School Prevention of 
Addiction through Rehabilitation and Knowledge 
(SPARK) program, à drug abuse prevention and 
education program for high schools. The failure of many 
“scare” and information-oriented education programs 1$ 
discussed; these one-dimensional programs may often 
increase drug use rather than retard it. The SPARK 
program, which is based on peer support and pressure, 
involves small group discussion sessions and group and 
individual counseling. To accomplish its goals, the 
SPARK program relies on 3 modalities—a Drug Educa- 
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tion Specialist, a professional counselor who deals with 
personal problems before they develop into drug 
problems, a student corps trained in sensitivity and 
reality therapy and group leadership techniques, and a 
team of psychologists or social workers, guidance 
counselors, teachers, and neighborhood workers who 
staff intervention and prevention centers in various 
schools. The roles of these individuals are discussed, 
along with the advantages of a multifaceted approach to 
drug education.—L. Gorsey. 

6272. Jankowicz, Andrew Z. (Ealing Technical Coll., 

School of Management, London, England) Feedback for 
learning in business games. Simulation & Games, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 4(2), 175-203.—One of the difficulties in 
the assessment of the teaching effectiveness of simulation 
exercises has been the lack of a measure of learning 
which would allow observation and subsequent control 
of the learning process while the exercise is taking place. 
Existing attempts to observe the learning process are 
subdivided into those which involve measurement 
external to the simulation session (i.e., methods which 
compare the performance of participants on a test of 
knowledge gained during a simulation exercise of 1 type 
with performance on another type) and those which 
involve internal measurement (i.e., methods which afford 
observation while the exercise is taking place). 2 classes 
of methods were observed which are well tried in 
evaluation research, which have strong advantages in 
certain situations, but which are not particularly useful- 
—nor, indeed, intended—for the observation of learning 
as it occurs. 2 candidates for a more appropriate measure 
are presented. The Ist measure is an outcome of applying 
Brunswick's Lens Model to the business game situation, 
in which a true state of a particular element in the game 
situation model can be identified by an appropriate 
allotment of weightings on a set of cue variables. The 
2nd and suggested model is an adaptation of a standard 
approach in the evaluation of subjective probability 
assessments.—D. E. Anderson. 

6273. Kagan, Jerome. (Harvard U.) Preschool enrich- 
ment and learning. In G. J. Williams & S. Gordon 
(Eds.), Clinical child psychology: Current practices and 
Suture Perspectives. New York, N.Y.: Behavioral Publica- 
tions, 1974. xiv, 545 p.—Discusses how the principles of 
behavior, cognition, and motivation should be consid- 
ered when planning preschool education and home 
activities. The basic units of these 3 principles are 
described, issues involved in teaching disadvantaged 
children are discussed, and a Suggested nationwide 
tutorial system of parents, teachers, and other volunteers 
is recommended. 

6274. Kleinfeld, J. S. (U. Alaska, Inst. of Social, 
Economic & Government Research) Effects of nonver- 
bal warmth on the learning of Eskimo and white 
students. Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
92(1), 3-9.—Examined the effects of a nonverbally warm 
vs a nonverbally impersonal teaching style on the 
learning, question answering, and question asking of 20 
Eskimo and 20 Caucasian 9th graders. Each S attended a 
warm and an impersonal college guidance session 
believed to be a regular part of the school’s counseling 
program. Warmth led to increased learning for both 
Caucasians and Eskimos and to higher question answer- 
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ing among females of both ethnic groups in the 
neutral-warm sequence. Warmth had Significant effects 
on questions asked for Eskimos but not for Caucasians 
While some comparisons raise the possibility that 
Eskimos are more sensitive to warmth than Caucasians 
ethnic group differences were few. (20 ref}—Authop 
abstract. 

6275. Lally, J. Ronald & Smith, Lucille. (Syracuse U) 
Family style education: A new concept for pre-school 
classrooms combining multi-age grouping with freedom 
of movement among classrooms. In G. J. Williams & S. 
Gordon (Eds.), Clinical child psychology: Current prac- 
tices and future perspectives. New York, N.Y.: Behavioral 
Publications, 1974. xiv, 545 p.—Describes a family-style 
day care program for 18-48 mo old children in which the 
goal is to provide a variety of learning experiences from 
which the children can choose, in a setting constructed to 
reward self-initiated activities. The structure of the 
program is outlined, the role of the 7 teachers and the 
kinds of activities offered are described, and preliminary 
data from achievement and vocabulary test administra- 
tions are reported. 

6276. Langer, Philip. (U. Colorado, School of Educa- 
tion) Development and first phase of a modularized/in- 
dividualized educational psychology program. Catalog 
of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 
98. 

6277. LeBaron, John. (York U., Downsview, Ontario, 
Canada) The new television and the open classroom. 
Elementary School Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol. 74S) 
266-273.—Illustrates the means by which children can 
create their own TV programs. The novel use of TV is 
indicated by the application of this medium of communi- 
cation to areas of studies in the elementary school, and 
in the development of the child's selfhood in a social 
environment. Several directions are indicated to facilitate 
the advantageous use of TV equipment—A. J. Ter 
Keurst. 

6278. Livingston, Samuel A. & Kidder, Steven J. 
(Johns Hopkins U.) Role identification and game 
structure: Effects on political attitudes. Simulation & 
Games, 1973(Jun) Vol. 4(2), 131-144.—In de 
designed to investigate which of 2 factors in the 
Democracy game (role identification or game SO 
is responsible for the effect of the game on attitude 
change, 218 high school students played either 3 
complete version of the game, | of 3 incomplete WEE 
or an irrelevant simulation game. Attitudes on log-rol aah 
(“you vote for my bill and I'll vote for yours”), eh 
efficacy, and intention to participate in the parus 
process were assessed at the end of the session. Scores d 
acceptance of log-rolling show that both game SE 
and role identification contribute to the Se i 
the game in changing attitudes. This expected p 
did not fit the scores on the other 2 dependent varia ; 
It is concluded that the curriculum designer who bos 
the students to become more inclined to accept E 
real-life activity as necessary or desirable should Use 
simulation game rather than a role-playing exercise“ 
E Anderson. U. 

6279. Long, Huey B. & Agyekum, Stephen K. 6 
Georgia) Adult Education 1964-1973: Reflections m 
changing discipline. Adult Education, 1974, Vol. 24°) 
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99-120.— Examination of the types, content, and authors 
of articles published in Adult Education from 1964 to 
1973 indicates that the journal is flexible enough to 
reflect changes in the discipline, and should be useful to 
adult educators wishing to keep abreast of important 
issues. (40 ref) 

6280. Lowe, A. J. (U. South Florida) Incentives for 
reading. Reading Improvement, 1973(Spr), Vol. 10(1), 
54-56.—Presents a discussion of some relevant research 
and some suggestions for providing a variety of ap- 
proaches in handling a curriculum. Incentives do not 
necessarily have to be money or free time. Students will 
compete best in those areas in which they excel. Reading 
is regarded as only one way to learn. 

6281. McGowan, Robert W.; Jarman, Boyd O. & 
Pedersen, Darhl M. (Brigham Young U.) Effects of a 
competitive endurance training program on self-con- 
cept and peer approval. Journal of Psychology, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 86(1), 57-60.—Used the Tennessee Self-Concept 
Scale and the sociogram technique to select 37 male 7th 
graders with low self-concept and peer approval. 
Experimental Ss participated in a strenuous cardiovascu- 
lar fitness program which incorporated a contrived 
success technique for enhancing self-concept; controls 
did not participate. At the end of the 18-wk running 
training program significant increases in cardiovascular 
fitness and self-concept were found for the experimental 
group only. There were no significant changes in peer 
approval for either group.—Author abstract. 

6282. McMillan, James. (Michigan State U.) Relevan- 
cy and conflict: Using old principles to aid in cognitive 
learning. College Student Journal, 1973(Nov), Vol. 7(4), 
34-36.—Discusses the conflict between relevance de- 
fined as the criterion of values and usefulness, on the one 
hand, and the neglect of psychological and learning 
theories in the educational processes, on the other hand. 
It is suggested that overemphasis on relevance has 
reduced the emphasis on the principles of learning with 
the result that students do not learn basic ideas and 
intellectual skills. Conversely, ignoring the usefulness of 
information results in a minimal retention of theories 
and facts. The combination of revelance and the 
acquisition of intellectual skills constitutes functional 
knowledge. The acquisition of knowledge involves an 
imbalance or "conflict" that leads to the reconstruction 
of one's experiences, also labeled “discovery learning.” 
The art of teaching involves the development of the 
incongruity of previously learned bits of information in 
the learner’s perceptual background with the presented 
materials, thereby inducing the learner to reconstruct 
new bases of experiences that will become material for 
further reconstructions.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

6283. Meyer, Jan H. & Beaton, George R. (U. 
Witwatersrand, Education Technology Unit, Johannes" 
burg, South Africa) An evaluation of computer-assisted 
teaching in physiology. Journal of Medical Education, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 49(3), 295-297.—Describes the use of 
computer-assisted teaching (CAT) in a course on 
physiology for college students. Student reactions were 
evaluated and performance data are presented. Although 
no differences were found between lecture, tutorial, and 
CAT groups in test scores, CAT was an acceptable and 
efficient teaching system. 
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6284. Miller, Wallace D. (U. Southern Mississippi) 
Axioms or myths in reading instruction. Reading 
Improvement, 1973(Spr), Vol. 10(1), 39-44.—Notes that 
several ideas concerning the teaching of reading have 
come to be considered as axioms. 5 apparent axioms are 
examined to ascertain if they are in reality axiomatic. It 
is concluded that there is more fiction than fact in each 
of the stated axioms, 
` 6285. Millman, Jason. (Cornell U.) Improving reading 
improvement programs. Reading ^ Improvement, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 10(1), 2-3.—Suggests that as long as 
teachers do not look at the consequences of their 
instructional program, they may remain comfortable. 
There is no proof that organizational and teaching 
modification incorporated into the reading program will 
make any difference in the product obtained, although 
these may alter the process. It is necessary for reading 
improvement programs to isolate defective procedures 
and eradicate them if genuine improvement is to be 
attained.—P. D. Leedy. 

6286. Morstain, Barry R. & Smart, John C. (U. 
Delaware, Academic Planning & Evaluation) Reasons 
for participation in adult education courses: A multivari- 
ate analysis of group differences. Adult Education, 1974, 
Vol. 24(2), 83-98.—Attempted to replicate and extend R. 
Boshier’s (see PA, Vol 46:7766) New Zealand study of 
group differences in expressed reasons for participating 
in adult education courses. Boshier’s Education Partici- 
pation Scale (EPS) was administered to 611 students 
enrolled in adult education courses at | college in the 
US, the obtained factor patterns were judged to be 
similar when compared with those obtained in New 
Zealand. Mean scores on the derived EPS dimensions for 
various age-sex groups exhibited noticeable variation. 
Step-wise discriminant analyses produced significant 
results (p < .01) in determining the parameters of group 
differences in expressed reasons for participation. 
—Journal abstract. 

6287. Nias, J. (U. Liverpool, England) Coalition 
formation in colleges of education and the introduction 
of the B.Ed. Research in Education, 1973(Nov), No. 10, 
13-25.—Describes the special interest groups and the 
dissension which developed in a university when a new 
educational program, the bachelor of education degree, 
was initiated. Attitudes toward syllabus development 
and curriculum specifics held by the traditionalists, 
progressives, and pedagogues were determined by à 

articipant observation study. The kinds of alliances 
formed between members of the various colleges are 
examined, and the issue of professional responsibility is 

iscussed. (21 ref)—L. Gorsey. 
3 6288. ML: BEE Nelson, Willard H. & 
Greenberg, Barry. (Miami-Dade Junior Coll., South) A 
comparison of a modular and a traditional approach to 
introductory college poetry instruction. Southern Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, 1973(Sum), Vol. 7(3), 87-99. 
— Compared 28 junior college English students taught an 
introduction to poetry course with modular instructional 
materials with 34 Ss taught by traditional methods. Ss 
using traditional methods achieved a significantly higher 
level than those using modular methods. Each group 
ined significantly in achievement. Attitude levels did 
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slight numerical superiority favoring the modular group. 
—Journal abstract. 

6289. Ozhiganova, G. I. (USSR Academy of Pedagog- 
ical Sciences, Scientific Research Inst. of General & 
Pedagogical Psychology, Moscow) [Structuring the 
learning activity of students in the acquisition of 
knowledge based on theoretical generalizations.] (Russ) 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Mar), Vol. 19(2 77-88. 
—Studied the acquisition of the concepts of quantity and 
of number in 4 Ist grade classes of a Moscow 
experimental school between 1970 and 1973. It is 
concluded that the 2 concepts may become fully 
developed in Ist graders if instruction is based on 
theoretical abstractions and generalizations, coupled 
with instruction on the origin of the elements of the 
concepts and the corresponding means of representation. 
The classroom activities involve familiarization with the 
concepts in ways which reveal the generality of diverse 
events covered by the concepts. The learning process 
must take the direction from the general to the specific, 
which reverses the principle adhered to in traditional 
teaching methods. Those methods are rejected as leading 
to empirical rather than general concepts. (English 
summary) (19 ref)—L. Zusne. 

6290. Paradis, Edward E. (U. Wyoming) The appro- 
priateness of visual discrimination exercises in reading 
readiness materials. Journal of Educational Research, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 67(6), 276-278.—Investigated the per- 
formance of 119 preschool and 440 kindergarten child- 
ren with visual discrimination exercises drawn from 
reading readiness materials prior to visual discrimination 
training. The exercises contained 3 sources of stimuli 
(representations of objects, letters, and words). Results 
indicate that many preschoolers and most kindergartners 
measured possess the skills necessary to successfully 
perform visual discrimination exercises. Ss were able to 
discriminate representations of objects and letters equal- 
ly well; however, word stimuli were significantly harder 
to discriminate than either representations of objects or 
letters. Results indicate that visual discrimination train- 
ing should be provided to prereaders on a selected basis. 
—Journal abstract. 

6291. Parker, Harvey C. (Nova U., Behavioral 
Sciences Center, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.) Contingency 
management and concomitant changes in elementary- 
School students' self-concepts. Psychology in the 
Schools, 1974(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 70—79.—Evaluated the 
effects of a positive-reinforcement-oriented contingency 
management program on students’ total and school- 
related self-concepts and on their personal and social 
adjustment. Ss were 14 2nd and 16 4th graders. The 

Pictorial Self-Concept Scale, the California Test of 
Personality (CTP), and classroom observations were 
used to measure the effects of contingency management. 
Results indicate that the Ss gained significantly on total 
and school-related self-concepts but manifested little 
gain on the Personal and Social Adjustment Scales of the 
CTP. It is concluded that the social learning approach 
can be used to modify a child's classroom behavior.—H. 
Kaczkowski. 
6292. Persons, Roy W. & Persons, Marilyn K. (Florida 
Mental Health Inst, Tampa) Psychotherapy through 
media. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 
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1973(Fal), Vol. 10(3), 234-235.—Describes the develop- 
ment and implementation of a course for undergraduates 
which consisted of the viewing of 52 films and listenin, 
to 5 tapes of psychotherapists working with their patients 
and discussing their theoretical models. Student Tesponse 
and benefit are cited. 

6293. Peterson, Candida C. (Northern Illinois U) 
Self-selection of vocabulary in reading instruction, 
Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Feb), Vol. 67(6), 
253-254.—Simulated the child's process of learning to 
read by teaching 16 undergraduates to associate 30 
Chinese characters with spoken words. 15 words were 
chosen by Ss and the other 15 (E's words) were the Ist 15 
words in a basal reader. Learning was more rapid with 
the words selected by S. Results support the use of self- 
selection of vocabulary in reading instruction methods 
(e.g., Ashton-Warner key vocabulary). (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

6294. Petty, Walter T.; Murphy, J. Brien & Mohan, 
Madan. (State U. New York, Buffalo) Spelling achieve- 
ment and the initial teaching alphabet: Analysis of 
errors. Elementary School Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol. 74(5), 
309-313.—Investigated the effect of learning the sound- 
symbols of letters on the improvement of spelling 
abilities. The specific problem was to determine whether 
or not pupils taught by the initial teaching alphabet (A) 
made more “rational” mistakes or misspellings related to 
sound-symbol generalizations than those pupils taught 
by traditional orthography (B). Ss were 573 rural 3rd, 
4th, and 5th graders. 323 Ss had instruction based on A 
and the remainder were taught by B. Ss were then 
administered a spelling test of 50 words, one-half of 
which are usually found in 3rd grade spelling books and 
the remainder in 4th grade books. Results indicate that 
neither method had statistically significant effects. It is 
concluded that little is gained in spelling abilities by 
teaching patterns of sound-to-symbol generalizations. 
—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

6295. Samph, Thomas. (Syracuse U.) Teacher behav- 
ior and the reading performance of below-average 
achievers. Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 67(6), 268-270.—Administered the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests (MAT) and Flanders’s Pupil Attitude 
Inventory (PAI) to 155 6th graders identified S 
achieving 2 or more grades below their normal level. 
Teachers’ verbal influence patterns were categorized a 
10 teacher-pupil interactions (e.g. teacher accep? 
feelings, teacher praises, student initiates | talk, E 
silence or confusion) and ratios of indirect-direc 
teaching style were calculated. The MAT and PAI ue 
administered twice with a 7-mo interval. Results | 
the hypothesis that students taught by indirect teac e 
behaviors had greater language skill development GE 
more positive attitudes than those taught by dire 
teacher behaviors.—Journal abstract. 

6296. Samuels, S. Jay; Biesbrock, Edieann & Ten 
Pamela R. (U. Minnesota) The effect of pictures i7 
children's attitudes toward presented stories. Jod 
Educational Research, 1974(Feb), Vol. 67(6), 2d e 
—54 2nd graders read 3 stories under 3 different pic 
conditions (color picture, outline, and no picture) E 
consecutive days in a counterbalanced repeated me A 
ures design. After reading each story, Ss complet 
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short attitude questionnaire on the story. Stories with 
pictures were significantly preferred to those without 
pictures, and color pictures were preferred to outline 
drawings. When Ss were grouped by reading achieve- 
ment, poor readers disliked nonillustrated stories more 
than good readers.—Journal abstract. 

6297. Schultz, Charles B. & Dangel, Timothy R. 
(Trinity Coll.) Recitation strategies: The remediational 
effects of a learner-sustaining climate and translating 
on retention. Psychology in the Schools, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
11(1), g0-84.—Investigated the influence of various 
recitation strategies on retention of classroom material. 
Ss were 72 high school students. The study used a 
2 x 2 x 2 factorial analysis of variance design with 2 
levels of climate (directive and sustaining), 2 levels of 
response mode (verbatim and translation, and 2 
personality types (debilitators and facilitators). Results 
show that sustaining climate and translation. mode 
enhanced incidental and recitation retention for both 
personality types. It is suggested that teachers who wish 
io increase incidental learning in their classes should 
provide a sustaining climate.—H. Kaczkowski. 

6298. Shapiro, S. I. (U. Hawaii) Instructional re- 
sources for teaching the psychology of death and dying. 
Ke of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), 

‘ol. 3, 113. 

6299. Singer, Barry. (California State U., Long Beach) 
A practical annotated bibliography on college teaching 
and the teaching of psychology. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 34-35. 

6300. Sprinthall, Norman A. & Erickson, V. Lois. (U. 
Minnesota, Coll. of Education) Learning psychology by 
doing psychology: Guidance through the curriculum. 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol. 52(6), 
396-405.— Describes 2 experimental high school courses 
dealing with the content and process of counseling 
psychology. Results are evaluated in terms of the 
development of student skills and the students’ psycho- 
logical maturation. It is concluded that creation of a 
comprehensive behavioral science curriculum is both 
promising and possible. 

6301. Stewart, Kathleen. (Utah State U., Exceptional 
Child Center) Two approaches to handwriting instruc- 
tion. Slow Learning Child, 1973(Nov), Vol. 20(3), 
142-146.—Describes and contrasts 2 major approaches 
to correcting handwriting problems. The diagnosti- 
c-remedial approach concentrates on the basic disabili- 
ties in perceptual, integrative, or expressive functions. 
The task-analysis approach remediates only the specific 
curriculum tasks which the child needs to learn. The 
study reported was designed to compare these 2 
methods. The Frostig Program for Development of 
Visual Perception was used to diagnose ability. A 
Progressive approximation method was the task-analysis 
approach. 48 4th-8th graders who were referred by their 
teachers as needing remedial work in cursive handwrit- 
ing were studied. It is concluded that the progressive 
approximation method is more effective than the Frostig 
Program for Development of Visual Perception. (17 ref) 
—R. S. Albin. 
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6(1), 1-29.—Results of 5 yrs of research on university 
teaching methods indicate that, in general, a hi hly 
structured method of instruction will produce inal 
examination results which are significantly and consist- 
ently superior to those obtained by a conventional 
lecture approach. However, the structured approach is 
not as successful in mathematics as in psychology and 
the superiority is confined to students whose prior level 
of achievement is high. It is suggested that, althou h 
instruction. can be made more effective, the specific 
method of instruction which is most effective depends on 
the nature of the subject matter and the characteristics of 
the learners. (French summary) (25 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

6303. Swinehart, Grant. (Western Michigan U.) 
Contingency management used to modify the rate of 
turning in completed assignments in an elementary 
classroom. SALT: School Applications of Learning 
Theory, 1974(Jan), Vol. 6(2), 37-41.—Used a contingen- 
cy management technique to modify the behavior of a 
3rd grade public school class. The behavior modified was 
the completion of written math assignments. The teacher 
initiated a procedure in which the students had to "earn" 
their morning recess by turning in à completed math 
assignment. This procedure was successful in producing 
desired changes during the math period.—/ournal 
abstract. 

6304. Willis, Jerry & Crowder, Jeane. (U. Guelph, 
Ontario, Canada) Does tutoring enhance the tutor's 
academic learning? Psychology in the Schools, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 11(1), 68-70.—Describes an attempt to replicate 
results of studies in which tutoring oe were used 
to enhance the learning of tutors as well as tutes, Ss 
were 2 groups of 12 8th graders who Ke 7 mo in a 
tutoring program for deficient readers. Results indicate 
that the tutoring experience did not affect the reading 
performance of the tutors.—H. Kaczkowski. 

6305. Woodbury, David. (Western Michigan U.) The 
use of response contingent free time for the modifica- 
tion of disruptive behaviors in a junior high school 
class. SALT: School Applications of Learning Theory, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 6(2), 21-30.—Studied the use of token 
system in a “normal” junior high school level class for 
modification of disruptive behavior. Ss were 29-31 pupils 
enrolled i grade math class. 2 disruptive 
behaviors, out of seat and talk-out, were selecte for 
modification. After baseline data were obtained, teacher 
informed the students about the points they could earn 
by refraining from the specific behaviors. After every 4 
classes, if the pupil had earned enough points, he was 
allowed a free period during which he could go to the 
library or play games quietly in the classroom. Results 
show a 74% decrease in out-of-seat behavior and a 50% 
decrease in talk-out behavior. The study shows that a 
token management system can be effectively implement- 
ed with “normal” junior high pupils.—D. R. Marina. 
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specific higher behaviors which make a difference in 
promoting creative responses in pupils. Prospective 
teachers frequently are taught “creative” instructional 
approaches as against the traditional methods of teach- 
ing. The need to determine whether such creative 
methods affect the prospective teacher’s short-term 
behavior and, more significantly, whether the effects 
carry over into the actual classroom situation is dis- 
cussed. Research is recommended on the interactions of 
mathematical creativity and ability with teacher charac- 
teristics and instructional method in their influences on 
scores on various criteria of mathematical performance. 
—P. D. Leedy. 

6307. Asbury, Charles A. (Howard U., School of 
Education) A review of literature concerned with 
selected factors influencing over- and underachieve- 
ment in young, school-age children. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 62. 

6308. Bartsch, T. W.; Barton, K. & Cattell, R. B. (U. 

Illinois) A repeated measures investigation of the 
relation of the School Motivation Analysis Test to 
academic achievement. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 743-748.—Administered stand- 
ardized tests of social studies, science, mathematics and 
reading achievement (e.g. the Culture Fair Intelligence 
Test and the School Motivation Analysis Test) 3 times at 
6-mo intervals to 109 female and 149 male junior high 
School students. With sex, intelligence, and motivation 
treated as independent variables, 40 repeated-measures 
analyses of variance were computed to determine if these 
factors were associated with differential rate of gain in 
any of the 4 achievement tests. Significant main effects 
for intelligence, motivation, and occasions were found in 
each analysis. In comparison, interaction terms, suggest- 
ing differential change in level of achievement, were 
Sparse and highly specific. With one exception, it is 
concluded that little differential growth occurred over 
the 12-mo period.—Journal abstract. 

6309. Beauvais, J. [The contribution of modern 
mathematics (to the study of dyslexia).] (Fren) Pratique 
des Mots, 1973, Special No., 13-23.—Discusses the 
probable psycholinguistic basis of learning mathematics. 
Essential prerequisites to the learning of mathematics are 
considered to be the ability to write, the ability to adopt 
an objective denotative (as opposed to connotative) 
attitude, the concepts of order and equivalence, and 
physical interaction with the environment. i 

6310. Brekke, Beverly & Williams, John D. (U. North 
Dakota, Center for Teaching & Learning) Conservation 
and reading achievement of second grade bilingual 
American Indian children. Journal of Psychology. 
1974(Jan), Vol. 86(1), 65-69.—Administered 5 Piagetian 
tasks (2 measuring conservation of number and 3 

measuring conservation of substance), the Draw-A-Man 
Test, and the Classroom Reading Inventory to 38 
bilingual (Zuni-English) American Indian 2nd graders 
from 3 reservation schools. The mean grade placement 
level was 2.39; 31% of the Ss conserved on all tasks. 
Correlations were found between 3 measures of reading 
level (independent, instructional, and frustration) and 
Success on the conservation tasks. Correlations ranged 
between .27—42. Draw-A-Man Test scores were then 
partialled out from these correlations; the correlations 
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were essentially unchanged, due mainly to a low 
correlation of the Draw-A-Man Test with the scores on 
the Classroom Reading Inventory.—Journal abstract. 

6311. Burton, Robert L. & Polmantier, Paul C. (U. 
Missouri, Columbia) Intellectual attitude development 
of students in a teacher education program. Journal oj 
College Student Personnel, 1973(Jul), Vol. 14(4), 352-354. 
—Administered J. R. Block and H. E. Yuker's Intellectu- 
alism-Pragmatism Scale (I-P) to 86 undergraduates 
enrolled in a teacher education program 4 times, each in 
the 2nd semester of each school year. Data were 
correlated with School and College Ability Test (SCAT) 
and Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAI) 
scores, high school rank, and GPAs. There was a 
significant (p < .05) relationship between LP scores 
and SCAT total scores for the senior year, but not for the 
3 preceding academic years. Only junior level I-P scores 
did not significantly correlate with MTAI scores. High 
School rank was not correlated with I-P scores. GPA was 
significantly related to I-P scores for the last 3 yrs, but 
not for the freshmen year. It is concluded that intellectu- 
al attitude development was minimal and that the 
freshman MTAI score may be the earliest predictor of 
intellectualism for college students.—L. Gorsey. 

6312. Cohen, Louis & Toomey, Derek. (U. Bradford, 
School of Research in Education, England) Role 
orientations and sub-cultures among undergraduate 
students. Research in Education, 1973(Nov), No. 10, 
36-55.—Administered a 5-part inventory about attitudes 
toward careers and university life, demographic varia- 
bles, allocation of leisure and study time, and peer 
relationships, to 472 English undergraduates. A factor 
analysis revealed 5 major student role orientations: 
Social Intellectual, Social Fun, Vocational, Academic, 
and Reformer. Patterns of residence (e.g., with other 
undergraduates or with nonundergraduates) and peer 
characteristics influenced social role orientations. Specif- 
ic sex differences and role distinctions are reported in 
terms of subcultural influences and changes in role 
orientations. It is suggested that the Social Fun role 
orientation most closely fits C. D. Bolton and C. W. 
Kammeyer's (1967) definition of a student subculture 
because of distinctive normative values which distinguish 
it from other university groups (e.g., the importance of a 
"good time,” dislike of studying, and a lack of interest in 
a chosen subject). (18 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

6313. Davie, Ronald. (National Children’s Bureau, 
London, England) The behavior and adjustment in 
school of seven-year-olds: Sex and social class dtte 
ences. Early Child Development & Care, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
2(1), 39-47.—Presents results from a longitudinal study 
of 14,495 children born in Britain during 1 wk. At age ^ 
the Ss' teachers completed a social adjustment schedule 
for each child. Analysis of the overall score showed that 
many more boys than girls exhibited deviant behavior in 
school and that such behavior was more frequently seen 
in Ss from lower social class groups. The overall ES 
could be divided into constituent subscores (or “Sy? 
dromes”) which were designed to measure different 
aspects of social adjustment. For each syndrome, Ss 
from manual, working class families more often showe 
extremes of behavior than Ss from nonmanual, white- 
collar families. For 8 of the 10 syndromes, boys E 
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often showed extremes of behavior than girls. Some of 
the theoretical and practical implications of these results 
are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

6314. de Mille, Richard. Free-response sampling of 
school satisfiers and dissatisfiers. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 96. 

6315. Dwyer, Carol A. (Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J.) Sex differences in reading: An evalua- 
tion and a critique of current theories. Review of 
Educational Research, 1973(Fal), Vol. 43(4), 455-468. 
— Presents a review of the major explanations of sex 
differences and research on maturational differences 
between boys and girls. Reader content, specific negative 
teacher-pupil interactions, and the effect of cultural 
pressures and sex-role expectations on sex differences in 
reading are considered. (2 p ref)—P. D. Leedy. 

6316. Felsen, Martin & Blumberg, Arthur. (Syracuse 
U.) Classroom group membership: An unexplored 
dimension of school life. Catalog of Selected Documents 
in Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 133. 

6317. Fields, Rona M. (Clark U.) Teacher evaluations 
of the culturally different child. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 134. 

6318. Francis, John B. & Lewis, Steven. (State U. New 
York, Buffalo) University community survey. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 
142-143. 

6319. Frelow, Robert D.; Charry, June & Freilich, 
Bertram. (Greenburgh Public Schools, Hartsdale, N.Y.) 
Academic progress and behavioral changes in low 
achieving pupils. Journal of Educational Research, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 67(6), 263-266.—Administered the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests to 76 2nd and 57 3rd 
graders before and after the introduction of assistant 
teachers to Ist-, 2nd-, and 3rd-grade classrooms. Results 
show that 2nd and 3rd graders in the lower quartile (Q) 
in reading and mathematics achievement made signifi- 
cant progress in these skills compared with previous 
expectancies. To test for changes in behavior concurrent 
with changes in achievement, a rating scale along 12 
dimensions of social and emotional growth was devel- 
oped and cross-validated using correlation equations 
between teacher and teaching assistant perceptions of 
behavioral change. As a group, Q, children were viewed 
as free of problems on all 12 dimensions.—Journal 
abstract. 

6320. Gulo, E. Vaughn. (Northeastern U.) An exami- 
nation of the relationship between selected personality 
factors and academic achievement in an undergraduate 
instructional television course. College Student Journal, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 7(4), 89-93.—225 education undergrad- 
uates were tested by the TAT, scored for achievement 
motivation (n Ach), by the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
scale, Rokeach's Dogmatism Scale, and Gulo’s Effective 
Professor Scale. The factors being scored identified (a) 
teaching dynamism, (b) acceptance of change, (c) action 
freedom, (d) intellectual approach, and (e) intellective 
change. Analysis of variance treated 3 variables: n Ach, 
anxiety, and acceptance of dogmatism. Ss with a high n 
Ach had significantly higher grades than those with a 
low n Ach. Ss low in anxiety were inferior to Ss high in 
that quality. Among secondary majors, Ss high in 
dogmatism received higher grades than those low in the 
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acceptance of dogma. It was predicted that Ss with high 
GPAs would have a higher n Ach than Ss with low 
GPAs. It is concluded that personality variables have an 
important effect on the academic performance of 
students. (20 ref)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

6321. Harris, Edward E. (Indiana U.-Purdue U., 
Indianapolis) Student role identity, meanings, and 
school orientations. College Student Journal, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 7(4), 62—70.— Tested 2 hypotheses: (a) social class is 
related to the meaning of student identity and (b) student 
identity in combination with social class has differential 
relations with social orientations. 32 Ss represented 
Cleveland State University and 58 Ss the Indiana-Purdue 
University, Indianapolis. Self-attitude data were ob- 
tained by the use of the Twenty Statements Test 
requiring the S to answer 20 statements in response to the 
question, "Who am I?" Additional information was 
obtained by the Ss indicating the meanings of their 
statements. Meanings were classified into sociocultural, 
intrinsic, ambivalent, and dissatisfied. School orientation. 
was indicated by the Ss indicating | of 4 statements 
expressing their values of higher education. Social classes 
were indicated by the white- or blue-collar occupations 
of the fathers. The Ist hypothesis was not supported. The 
proportion of each meaning type was found to be similar 
when the 2 classes were compared. The 2nd hypothesis 
was substantially supported. (26 ref)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

6322. Hess, Karen M. (Central Midwestern Regional 
Educational Lab., Minneapolis, Minn.) The nonstandard 
speakers in our schools: What should be done? 
Elementary School Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol. 74(5) 
280-290. — Discusses handicaps experienced by children 
who speak a nonstandard (NS) dialect English. These NS 
dialects can represent vocabulary (lexicon), pronuncia- 
tion (phonologic), and structure (grammar) differences 
from the standard dialect. Studies on NS dialects have 
revealed regional, social, and cultural differences. Child- 
ren's use of NS dialects may represent or cause many 
educational problems, e.g. failure of such children to 
communicate properly with the teachers, the teachers 
interpreting such failures as the native intellectual 
inability of the NS dialect-speaking children, and the 
children losing interest in the programs of the school. 2 
viewpoints about the role of the NS dialect in our schools 
are presented. The first suggests that the NS dialect be 
taught. The second favors the gradual addition of the 
standard dialect to the NS dialect. This instruction in the 
standard dialect should begin as early as possible to 
reduce the conflict between the 2. Several suggestions are 
indicated to promote the learning of the standard dialect. 
(21 ref)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

6323. Hornsby-Smith, Michael P.; Newberry, Celia J. 
& Hart, Sally R. (U. Surrey, England) University course- 
changers and potential course-changers. Research in 
Education, 1973(Nov), No. 10, 70-87.—Reports findings 
of follow-up surveys of 52 grant recipients who changed 
academic specializations and 45 individuals who indicat- 
ed that they now wished they had changed courses while 
attending the university. Although not significant, results 
indicate that involuntary or unsatisfactory choice of 
course, as indicated bya wish to have changed at the 
university, causes poor academic performance and lower 
subsequent job satisfaction. At a time of crucial choice 
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potential course-changers appeared to be less able than 
either the course-changers or a group of controls to resist 
school constraints against freedom of subject choice. 
Potential and actual course-changers indicated more 
uncertainty over their career plans than did the controls 
who did not want to or actually changed courses. Time- 
related, structural, and personal reasons for not changing 
courses were mentioned by the potential changers. Data 
on social class variables and specific commitments of 
various groups to specialization are discussed. (37 ref) 
—L. Gorsey. 

6324. Hudson, Jean. (Chorley Coll. of Education, 
England) Reading comprehension in Great Britain. 
Reading Improvement, 1973(Spr), Vol. 10(1), 4-5.—Notes 
that the recent report on reading standards published by 
the National Foundation for Educational Research in 
England and Wales has indicated that the general 
reading comprehension of schoolchildren, which had 
been showing continual improvement up to 1964, has 
declined since that time. This fact is causing a revision of 
curriculum practices in the teachers colleges of education 
and in the general attitude toward the preparation of 
teachers. A new look is being taken at the role of 
diagnostic facilities. The recent report of the National 
Foundation may have served to point up a national need 

in Britain.—P. D. Leedy. 

6325. Marks, Carolyn B.; Doctorow, Marleen J. & 
Wittrock, M. C. (U. California, Los Angeles) Word 
frequency and reading comprehension. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1974(Feb), Vol. 67(6), 259-262. 
—Hypothesized that by varying the frequency of 15% of 
the words in elementary school reading materials, gains 
in joyrehenim of entire passages could be produced. 
222 6th graders were randomly assigned to 2 reading 
treatments, presented simultaneously in the same room, 
differing only in the frequency of 15% of the words used 
in the stories. Reading comprehension was significantly 
increased (p < .0001) with high frequency story pas- 
sages. Results indicate that increases in the frequency of 
à small percentage of words enhanced story comprehen- 
Sion, while a few less familiar words inhibited compre- 
hension of the total passage. Data suggest that, in the 
design of reading materials for use in elementary schools, 
sizable increases in reading comprehension can be 
produced by increased attention to the semantic variable 
of word frequency.— Journal abstract. 

6326. Matheny, Adam P. & Dolan, Anne B. (U. 
Louisville, Medical School, Louisville Twin Study) A 
twin study of genetic influences in reading achieve- 
ment. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
7(2) 99-102.—Administered the California Reading 

Achievement Test to 70 pairs of 9-12 yr old same-sex 
twins. Intraclass (within-pair) correlations were signifi- 
cantly higher for monozygotic (MZ) than for dizygotic 
(DZ) pairs, and F ratios of variance showed that the DZ 
pairs had significantly greater within-pair variability 
than the MZ pairs. Results are in close agreement with 
findings of previous studies, and together are indicative 
of hereditary influences in reading achievement. The MZ 
twins’ reading scores were found in a bimodal rather 
than a normal distribution, suggesting a recessive gene 
influence on relatively lower reading scores. Tentative 
support for this suggestion was found by comparing the 
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observed distribution with that expected froma Tecessive 
gene model. The advantages are discussed for utilizin; 
twin samples for further research into (a) inherited 
underlying traits which might influence reading achieve- 
ment and (b) environmental contributions to reading 
achievement.—Journal abstract. 

6327. May, W. Theodore & Ilardi, Robert L, (U. 
Tennessee, Medical School, Memphis) Value changes in 
college students. College Student Journal, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 7(4), 57-61.—Studied the value changes among 
baccalaurate nursing students at the University of 
Tennessee College of Nursing, Memphis. The Allport- 
Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values (SOV) Test was 
administered 4 times during the 3-yr program of studies 
to 3 successive classes of 29 students. The SOV measures 
the strength of theoretical; economic, aesthetic, social, 
political, and religious values. Aesthetic value scores 
increased significantly (p < .05 to p. < .01) during the 
training period for each of the classes. Religious values 
decreased significantly (p < .10 to p < .001). Other 
value scales did not indicate significant changes. The 
ipsative characteristic of the SOV may be caused by the 
nonindependence and the forced-choice technique of the 
scales so that a change on | scale is likely to result in 
changes in other scales. It is suggested that the canonical 
correlation approach might have been a better solution 
to this intercorrelational problem.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

6328. Milgram, Norman A. (Tel Aviv U., Israel) 
Danger: Chauvinism, scapegoatism, and euphemism. In. 
G. J. Williams & S. Gordon (Eds.), Clinical child 
psychology: Current practices and future perspectives. New 
York, N.Y.: Behavioral Publications, 1974. xiv, 545 p. 
— Considers that the poor school performance of lower- 
class black children (vs that of middle-class black and 
white children) is due to qualitative differences in home 
environments and in parent-child relationships. The 
involvement of parents and adult community members 
in the black community and dramatic changes in teacher 
training programs and methods are recommended to 
correct this situation. 

6329. Newton, Marsha & Krauss, Herbert H. (U. 
Georgia) The health-engenderingness of resident assist- 
ants as related to student achievement and adjustment. 
Journal of College Student Personnel, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
14(4), 321-325.—Administered a modification (filler 
items removed) of J. M. Alsobrook's measure of “health- 
engenderingness” (ie. the extent to which persons 
facilitate emotional growth in others) to 32 ud 
resident assistants, their supervisors, and the undergrad- 
uates in their charge. The 992 female undergraduate 
also completed an MMPI-derived measure of emotiona 
adjustment (B. Kleinmuntz's Mt scale), and data on their 
academic achievement (e.g., College Entrance rend 
tion Board scores and high school grades) were obtained. 
The hypothesis that there is a direct relationship Kee 
the level of “health-engenderingness” and residen 
assistants and the emotional adjustment of students In 
their charge was not supported. There was some 
evidence of a relationship between combined student- 
Supervisor ratings of resident assistant’s “health-engen- 
deringness” and academic achievement of freshmen, but 
only for resident assistants classified as low in “health- 
engenderingness.”—L. Gorsey. 
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6330. Oles, Henry J. (Southwest Texas State U.) A 
multivariate approach to the study of variables associat- 
ed with student use of deception. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 133-134. 

6331. Reiter, Henry H. (C. W. Post Coll., Long Island 
U.) Some personality differences between under- and 
over-achievers. International Review of Applied Psycholo- 
E 1973(Oct), Vol. 22(2), 181-184.—Selected 15 overa- 
chievers and 14 underachievers on the basis of their 
scores on a verbal test of scholastic aptitude and their 
mean academic grades. Ss were given the Page Fantasy 
Scale, Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, Cattell 
Inventory of Personality, and lowa Picture Interpreta- 
tion Test. Results show that overachievers (those who 
succeeded better in school than their scores on the tests 
would have predicted) had higher scores in anxiety and 
in fantasized achievement.—L. A. Ostlund. 

6332, Rosner, Jerome. (U. Pittsburgh, Learning 
Research & Development Center) Changes in first grade 
achievement and the predictive validity of I.Q. scores as 
a function of an adaptive instructional environment. 
Educational Technology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 32-36. 
—Reports on progress made in implementing an 
adaptive mode of education that involves teaching 
children the basic psychological processes that are 
directly related to classroom achievement (e.g., auditory 
and visual perceptual skill) and using alternative 
methods of instruction that are individually determined 
for each child. Data derived from 5 yrs of Ist grade 
public school classes that are utilizing this approach are 
presented. 2 measuring instruments were used: the Otis- 
Lennon Mental Ability Test and the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test. Favorable changes in Ist grade achievement 
have occurred over the 5 yrs analyzed. IQ scores have 
become less important predictors of achievement test 
outcomes. Possible reasons for this are discussed in terms 
of the innovations tried during this period.—R. S. Albin. 

6333. Schwahn, Wilson E. (U. British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) Preparadigm studies of concept 
formation in educational situations. Catalog of Selected 


"Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 64-65. 


6334. Silverman, Helene & Silverman, Stuart. (U. 
South Florida) The effects of reading ability on 
Occupational choice among disadvantaged seventh 
grade students. Child Study Journal, 1973, Vol. 3(4), 
195-202.—28 disadvantaged 7th graders reading on or 
above grade level and 28 Ss reading at least 1 yr below 
grade level responded to a questionnaire asking for their 
desired occupation, actual occupation they thought they 
would be engaged in, and the likelihood of attaining the 
desired occupation. No differences on any of the 3 
measures were found between groups. However, females 
aspired to higher status occupations than males did and 
females felt it was more likely that they would achieve 
their desired occupations than did males. It is suggested 
that the Ss may have unrealistic views of the kinds of 
Occupations available in society and the qualifications 
necessary to attain those occupations.—Journal abstract. 

6335. Sorge, Dennis H. & Kline, E. (Purdue 
U,) Verbal behavior of college instructors and attendant 
effect upon student attitudes and achievement. College 
Student Journal, 1973(Nov), Vol. 7(4), 24-29.—Studied 
the effect of direct and indirect verbal behavior of 
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college instructors on student attitudes and achievement. 
Direct verbal behavior is indicated by lecturing, giving 
directions, criticizing, and justifying authority. Indirect is 
described by accepting feelings, encouraging students, 
and using their ideas. 10 graduate students each taught a 
class of 40-45 mathematics students. Student attitudes 
were measured by the Purdue Teacher Evaluation Scale, 
the Remmers' Scale for Measuring Attitudes Toward any 
School Subject, and the Revised Flanders’ Interaction 
Analysis Category (IAC). Ss were divided into experi- 
mental and control groups on the basis of observations 
on the IAC. Ss were observed at 2/-wk intervals. 
Experimental Ss received feedback after each observa- 
tion whereas controls did not. At the end of 13 wks, the 
Ist 2 measures and an achievement test were adminis- 
tered. The r and analysis of variance indicated that the 
students made greater achievement gains when taught by 
indirect rather than direct methods. The amount of 
indirect verbal behavior was not a sufficient factor for 
predicting the attitudes of students toward the subject or 
the instructor. (18 ref)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

6336. Traub, Ross E. & Hambleton, Ronald K. 
(Ontario Inst. For Studies in Education, Toronto, 
Canada) The effect of instruction on the cognitive 
structure of statistical and psychometric concepts. 
Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
6(1), 30-44.—Administered a questionnaire made up of 
pairs of concepts to be judged for similarity to 39 
graduate students before and after they had taken a 
course on educational testing and measurement, The 
judgment of all possible pairs of 13 concepts was 
analyzed using an individual differences model for 
multidimensional scaling. Instruction produced a more 
highly organized and smaller cognitive structure than 
had existed previously. This result appeared to be due, at 
least in part, to the fact that many concept pairs were 
judged to be more dissimilar after the course than before. 
(French summary) (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6337. Van Dromme, Léon & Ruimy, Huguette. (U. 
Quebec, Montreal, Canada) [Academic performance 
and attitude toward school and certain school subjects 
in a population of sixth graders.] (Fren) International 
Review of Applied Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 222, 
165-180.—Studied relationships between various atti- 
tudes relating to school and academic performance 
among the entire 6th grade population. of a French- 
Canadian county (N = 983) in the outskirts of Montre- 
al. It was found that the relationship between attitude 
and academic performance was slight but consistently 

itive. Correlations improved when attitude was 
measured in terms of concrete feelings experienced in 
class and was related to specific school subjects. 
Teacher’s estimates were related more closely to pupil's 
academic performance than to their expressed attitudes. 
Attitudes were related more closely to grades than to 
standardized performance. None of the boys expressed 
extreme positive attitudes, and a fair amount expressed 
negative attitudes. However, in the case of girls frequen- 
cies were about equal. When extreme groups were 
compared, academic variables favored, consistently and 
significantly, the consistently satisfied group. There was 
some evidence that attitude structure is composed of 2 
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factors—a general and abstract attitude factor, and a 
specific class emotionality factor. (20 ref}—L. A. Ostlund. 

6338. Whitney, Douglas R.; Perrin, David W.; Casse, 
Robert M. & Albertus, Alvin D. (U. Iowa) Effects of 
residence hall policies on academic achievement. 
Journal of College Student Personnel, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
14(4), 333-337.—Evaluated the effect of 3 types of 
residence hall policies—visitation (open or closed to the 
opposite sex), coed residence hall, and age (under 21 or 
over 21)—on achievement. The criterion variable was a 
measure of over- or underachievement, calculated by 
comparing predicted GPAs and actual GPAs. A multiple 
linear regression procedure was applied to stratified 
random samples of 200 freshmen and 200 upperclassmen 
living in each of the 3 types of residences; data included 
sex, American College Test Composite scores, class rank, 
and previous GPAs or high school grades. Appropriate 
regression procedures were applied to data from the 
remaining 3,400 undergraduate residents, and a measure 
of achievement (ACH) was derived. Data indicate that 
the policy options under which the Ss lived had a very 
small effect (less than 1%) on variations in academic 
achievement. Age and sex variables were also nonsignifi- 
cant. (18 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

6339. Wilson, J. A. (Queen's U. Belfast, Northern 
Ireland) Adjustment in the classroom: L Teachers' 
ratings of deviant behaviour. Research in Education, 
1973(Nov), No. 10, 26-35.—Analyzed teacher ratings of 
nervous, habit, and behavior disorders and social 
adjustment of 150 male and 150 female students in 83 
classes in 31 English primary schools. The teacher rating 
questionnaire included the Bristol Social Adjustment 
Guide which consists of 169 kinds of deviant behavior in 
ll categories. Cluster and factor analyses revealed 
largely consistent patterns of deviant pupil behavior; 
factors include Unforthcomingness, Withdrawal, De- 
pression, Anxiety (toward adults and children), and 
Restlessness. The hypothesis that 2 major dimensions of 
deviant behavior—withdrawal and aggression—could be 
distinguished was confirmed. The withdrawal dimension 
was more generalized for females, while the aggression 
dimension was more generalized for males. (34 ref) —L. 
Gorsey. 

6340. Wulf, Kathleen M. (U. Southern California, 

School of Education) A study of Ausubel's proactive 
hypothesis. Journal of Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 86(1), 
3-11.—Investigated possible proactive facilitation. of 
learning similar and conflicting material by 150 8th 
graders using D. P. Ausubel's (see PA, Vol 38:10399) 3- 
group randomized design. One Broup read a proactive 
passage once, another a proactive passage twice, and a 
control group read an irrelevant passage. All groups read 
the lesson and were tested in immediate and delayed 
sessions. Neither learning nor overlearning the proactive 
passage induced facilitation or interference in learning 
and retaining the lesson. Subtest scores on 5 test items 
considered most facilitating failed to show a significant 
difference on analysis of variance for immediate and 
delayed tests. It is concluded that the specific proactive 
effect, if it exists, is undetected among the effects of 
manifold variables (including previous lifetime learning) 
affecting any current learning and retention of meaning- 
ful material. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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6341. Yabuki, Shoji. (Tokyo U. of Education, Japan 
[An ego-psychological approach to underachievement: 
Case studies on learning blocks as ego-defense.] (Ja n) 
Japanese Journal of Educational Psychology, 1971(Dec) 
Vol. 19(4), 210-220.—Discusses neurotic conflicts a 
related to academic underachievement. 6 case Studies are 
described which reveal that psychological conflicts 
underlying underachievement can be understood in 
relation to individual ego structure, life history, and 
family dynamics. Conflicting processes which involve 
frequent and persistent ego defenses, especially Tepres- 
sion, must be redirected toward conflict-free Processes, a 
positive approach toward learning activated by intrinsic 
motivation. Further described are developmental tasks 
which are conducive to productive learning activities and 
which must be accomplished in each of the Freudian 
developmental stages. (English summary) (25 ref)—S. 
Choe. 


Special Education 


6342. Barcott, Richard A. (Mercer Island School 
District, Wash.) Time-telling instruction in special 
education classes. Education & Training of the Mentally 
Retarded, 1973(Dec), Vol. 8(4), 207-211.—Tested the 
effectiveness of programed time-telling instruction con- 
ducted over a 14-day period for 20 min/day with 16 Ss 
from intermediate and junior high school special 
education classes. Details of the program and its 
administration are described. The criterion set, that 80% 
of the Ss would score 90% or better on the posttest, was 
not met. On the basis of gain scores, however, the 
program was successful; time-telling skills improved by 
18%. Possible factors in the failure to meet criterion were 
(a) 2 of the 7 phases of the program showed a high rate 
of errors indicating that revision is needed and (b) i 
some Ss there was a long delay between completion d 
the program and the posttest, causing retention decay. 
Reading ability level was closely related to prone 
success. It is suggested that the program would be EA 
appropriate for students who read beyond the 2.5 grade 
level.—/. Davis. 

6343. Bartholomew, Robert. (Cornell” U.) Devel, 
ment of learning devices for retarded children: A repo! 
on a pilot reseach project. SALT: School Applications af 
Learning Theory, 1974(Jan), Vol. 6(2), 31-36.—Con ES 
ed a pilot research project on the developer E 
testing of 2 learning devices for 2 male and 6 ae Y 
trainable mentally retarded 4-9 yr olds with a DE 
range of 18 mo to 3/ yrs. The 2 prototypes whic Bie 
selected for evaluation were a dressing smock and te ant 
reproduction stencil board. Results indicate a SE 
increase in the level of skill performance using i 
learning devices. It is hoped that this pilot study SE 
serve as stimulus or model for other educational devi 
—D. R. Marina. ES 

6344. Berges, M.; Lezine, I.; Harrison, A. & bier $ 
F. (Neonatal Biological Research Center, Paris, SE y 
The “syndrome of the post-premature child”: A stu e 
its significance: Il. Early Child Development d SC 
1973(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 61-94.—Grouped 104 PI 
children followed longitudinally between ages 27. 
according to the criteria of adjustment to fami Ze 
school life. Difficulties encountered by this sample 
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mostly found in spatial structuration and body schema 
which were manifested in reading and writing problems. 
Although etiology remains unclear, detection can be 
made fairly early through use of the imitation of gestures 
test, Motor training and remedial education may help in 
overcoming coordination and orientation disturbances 
that appear unrelated to general intelligence.—R. S. 
Albin. 

6345. Brown, Lou; Huppler, Barbara; VanDeventer, 
Pat & Sontag, Edward. (U. Wisconsin) Use of the 
“College Bowl" format to increase silent reading 
comprehension. Child Study Journal, 1973, Vol. 3(4), 
181-193.—Manipulated performance variables to im- 
prove the reading performance of 16 educable mentally 
retarded public school students (IQs 51-88). Incentives 
consisting of a team competition format and the 
contingent use of money appeared to result in a dramatic 
increase in reading skill. 

6346. Coulson, John E. (System Development Corp., 
Santa Monica, Calif.) Effects of different Head Start 
program approaches on children of different character- 
istics: Report on analysis of data from 1968-1969 
national evaluation. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1973( Fal), Vol. 3, 132-133. 

6347. de Villiers, Jill G. & Naughton, Joseph M. 
(Harvard U.) Teaching a symbol language to autistic 
children. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 42(1), 111-117.—Used a strict training 
procedure to advance language in 2 language-deficient 
autistic males aged 6 and 9 yrs. A “particle language,” 
consisting of English words printed on magnetic particles 
placed on a magnetic board, was used to map the 
interaction between S and E, which led to food 
reinforcement. The domain of this interaction was 
expanded to include the comprehension and production 
of simple commands, descriptions, and questions. Each 
set was introduced by means of a training procedure 
which gradually admitted multiple choice. The proce- 
dure is discussed in terms of its potential advantages for 
training language.—Journal abstract. 

6348. Gaynor, John F. & Johnston, Susan. (U. 
Delaware) The response maze: A counter for elementa- 
ry and special education settings. Psychology in the 
Schools, 1974(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 95-99.—Examined re- 
sponse frequency in a free operant situation in relation to 
contingency arrangements that included teacher praise, 
food, and the maze. Ss were 6 elementary-school 
children enrolled in a special education class, and the 
De procedures were carried out in a corner of 
n resource center. Results indicate that the Ss prefe 

e maze over food and teacher attention.—H. 
Kaczkowski. 

6349. Goodstein, Henry A. (U. Connecticut) The 
Performance of educable mentally retarded children on 
Sen word problems. Education & Training of the 
` SH Retarded, 1973(Dec), Vol. 8(4), 197-202.—Re- 
d ed the performance of 118 educable mentally 
Ge (EMR) Ss (mean MA = 8 yrs 2 mo) on 
m traction work problems written in various linguistic 
e Results indicate the difficulty encountered by 
ion of the Ss in solving problems whose format differs 
Ss m a standard action sequence. This deficit 1s interpret- 

as representing the use of scanning rather than 
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comprehension strategies when Ss attempt to solve 
problems. Findings suggest that the teaching of problem 
solving to EMR children requires changes in curricula 
and methods.—/. Davis. 

6350. Hammill, Donald; Goodman, Libby & 
Wiederholt, J. Lee. Visual-motor processes: Can we 
train them? Reading Teacher, 1974(Feb), Vol. 27(5), 
469-478.—Suggests that the preoccupation of some 
educators, psychologists, physicians, optometrists, and 
parents with sensorimotor training is one of the more 
remarkable phenomena in special education of the last 
15 yrs. This interest has stimulated the development of 
many perceptual-motor training programs, varying from 
sequenced instructional packages to loosely structured 
collections of activities. The educational value and 
management of these processes is reviewed. It is 
concluded that the value of perceptual training and the 
claim that lack of perceptual-motor adequacy causes à 
considerable amount of academic failure have not been 
clearly established.—P. D. Leedy. 

6351. Henderson, Harold L.; MacGuffie, Robert A. & 
Minifie, Darrel G. (Bowling Green State U., Div. of 
Special Education & Rehabilitation Counseling) Profile 
of the work-study coordinator. Training School Bulletin, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 70(3), 145-154.—Analyzed responses to 
a mailed questionnaire returned M 209 coordinators of 
work-study programs in 16 state departments of special 
education. Information regarding training and experi- 
ence levels, demographic variables, and Ss’ perceptions 
and attitudes regarding their role as work-study coordi- 
nators are presented. Implications for the selection and 
training of coordinators are discussed, and the need to 
give some definition and direction to the role and 
function of work-study coordinators is noted.—Journal 


abstract. 


Retarded, 1973(Dec), Vol. 8(4), 
range of topics and ques 
including the educability issue, contrasts between theo- 
ries and practice in mental healt! 
ate the retarded, the metaphorical nature of the term 
“mental retardation,” the characteristics of a lively 
educational environment, d e as 
prerequisite for social change, and writing motivation. A 
list of selected publications on the handicapped is 
appended Kokasks, Sharen M. (Palos Verdes Unified 
School District, Rolling Hills, Calif.) Adaptation of a 
concepts-reading program to the retarded. Education & 
Training of the Mentally Retarded, 1973(Dec), Vol. 8(4), 
211-216.— Discusses The Kindergarten Program, de- 
develop the communication skills of young 
children in general, with special reference to its 2 
instructional subsystems, the Instructional Concepts 
Program and the Beginning Reading Program, as these 
have been used in special education classes. Materials for 
each program are described, the general mode of lesson 
S is outlined, needed adaptations for retarded 
ted, and the advantages and disadvan- 
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problems are complicated by, eg. imperfect visual or 
auditory perception, and alternatives in such cases are 
suggested. Both programs enable the teacher to evaluate 
learning, and can produce a high success rate in the 
appropriate population. It is concluded that their 
effectiveness will depend on the teacher's skill in 
adapting and modifying the materials to meet pupil 
needs.—/. Davis. 

6354. Mitchell, Marlys; Wheeler, Kay & Hoover, 
Roberta. (U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill) The pod in a 
summer program for exceptional children. Education & 
Training of the Mentally Retarded, 1973(Dec), Vol. 8(4), 
203-206.—Describes a 5-wk summer pilot program for 
mildly retarded children, 7 at primary and 9 at 
intermediate level, located in a pod, or open classroom, 
in which the instructional space is not divided by walls 
but is flexibly organized as the needs of individual pupils 
or small groups require. The program was conducted by 
2 teachers with the participation of 7 interns. Teacher 
reactions at the end of the project listed both advantages 
and disadvantages in the arrangement. Ss seemed to 
react to that factor of the arrangement—structure, 
freedom, or attention—which more directly satisfied 

their personal needs, and these factors seemed to be 
related to their previous experiences.—I. Davis. 

6355. Odom, Mildred; Longhurst, Thomas M. & 
Boatman, Rex R. (Bluemont School, Unified School 
District No. 383, Manhattan, Kan.) Improving oral 
language skills in a classroom for the educable mentally 
retarded. Education & Training of the Mentally Retarded, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 8(4), 187-193.—Describes a classroom 
project utilizing the Bell & Howell Language Master 
audiovisual instruction system to improve oral communi- 
cation skills in 6 preadolescent educable mentally 
retarded Ss. Standardized test scores and linguistic 
analyses of pre- and posttreatment Speech samples 
revealed improved quantity and quality of oral language. 
—Journal abstract. 

6356. Ozer, Mark N. & Richardson, H. Burtt. (George 

Washington U., Medical School) The diagnostic evalua- 
tion of children with learning problems: A “process” 
approach. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 7(2), 88-92.—Describes the Neuro-Developmental 
Observation (NDO), a protocol for providing diagnostic 
data when children with special learning problems must 
be taught in regular classes for lack of special education 
facilities. An interactive process between examiner and 
child is crucial to the NDO: the examiner responds to 
the child’s attempt to perform a set of prototype tasks 
with supportive feedback and provides new ways to try 
the task until the child is successful. The strategies 
include varying the time provided (programing), kind of 
input (modality), and the number of competing stimuli 
(focusing). During this process the teacher observes the 
child’s actual experience and what can be done to help 
the child perform certain tasks. The Strategies used to 
bring the child to successful performance of the tasks are 
adaptable for use in the classroom, so that what helps the 
child during evaluation can also help him in class work. 
Furthermore, strategies helpful to one child evaluated 
may be modified to help others —Journal abstract. 

6357. Parker, J. L.; Rosenfeld, Susan & Todd, Gillian, 
(James Cook U. North Queensland, Townsville, Austra- 
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lia) Simple device for enhancing feedback in the 
acquisition of visual motor skills of slow learni si 
children. Slow Learning Child, 1973(Nov), Vol, 200), E 
164-169.— Discusses 2 aspects of a conceptual appro: 
to feedback for perceptual learning: (a) the notion 6 
goal-directed behavior (a performance standard to be 
aimed for by the S) and (b) the need for the S to 
informed as to corrections necessary for the goal to | 
achieved. A behavioristic conception of this task 
be that for tracing a line, if tracing response is on track, 
there will be an increase in the probability that 
immediately preceding responses will be accurate. If the _ 
response is off the track, there will be a decrease in the 
probability of immediately preceding inaccurate respon: 
ses. A mechanical lighting device, or light box, was 
developed to augment visual feedback which normally 
accompanies the simple visual motor tasks of writing and 
drawing. 2 case examples are provided illustrating the 
use of the light box as a teaching device.—A. S, Albin. 
6358. Pollack, Donald. (California School of Profes- 
sional Psychology, San Diego) Consultation in a public 
School for the severely retarded. Education & i Ai 
the Mentally Retarded, 1973(Dec), Vol. 8(4), 1817 86. 
—Describes a successful 2-yr program in a new school 
for the severely retarded, in which a consultant worked p 
day/wk with the staff to help solve many severe” 
problems. The consultant's active role in helping the staff” 
establish new behaviors is emphasized. Therefore the 
consultant reached the children indirectly through: the” 
staff. The problems of the system became the focus; 
Crisis theory and intervention were integral parts of the 
task. As a desired end result, the consultant became 
unnecesary.—Journal abstract. , 
6359. Schaefer, Florence; Heilig, Morton & Rubin, 
Sherwin. (Dubnoff Center for Child Development & 
Educational Therapy, Project ME, North Hollywood, 
Calif.) Project “ME”: A new approach to media in the 
education of learning disabled children. Journal of 
Learning Disabilities, 1974(Feb), Vol. 7(2), 76-86—De« 
scribes a new way of using audiovisual programs to hel 
in the education of preschool and older children Wor 
learning disabilities. Traditional audiovisual meth a 
usually demand that the child sit still, remain quiet, am 
look and listen. These demands are too stringent for 
these young children to meet successfully; so, in the past 
media have not been effectively used in early childh A 
education. Media for the Exceptional (Project M d 
has designed a system which enables children to interac 
with a life-sized projected image, motorically, tacti a t 
and verbally. Opportunities for visual-perceptual-mo 3 
training are expanded and programs have been design A 
to promote emotional awareness and enhance M 
concept. An evaluation of 2 of the interactive propre 
as field tested with 55 children from special preschoo d 
presented.—Journal abstract. ing 
6360. Smith, Lawrence L. (Indiana State LTE, 
experience for disabled readers. Reading Impro " 
1973(Spr), Vol. 10(1), 24-25.—Suggests a tutoring ps. 
gram that can improve a high school student's attitude 
and language art skills. It is considered important ger 
the student have preparation time before teaching: hich 
the working time should not exceed 20 min. A logi ing 
the student is encouraged to keep helps in develops 
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writing skills and hopefully gives him some insight into 
how he might help himself with his reading skills —P. D. 
Leedy. 

6361. Stott, D. H. (U. Guelph, Ontario, Canada) A 
preventive program for the primary grades. Elementary 
School Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol. 74(5), 299-308.—Illus- 
trates techniques that employ operant conditioning to 
teach “school dull” children how to learn. The well- 
established assumption of the study is that the ordinary 
intelligence test is inadequate to identify children who 
suffer from perceptual-neurological dysfunction. Too 
many children in the early elementary grades are 
afflicted with perceptual difficulties that result in severe 
handicaps to their educational progress. The study 
describes the conditioning process by which all but 2 out 
of 51 inadequate children were taught how to learn, 
using a series of games that included the matching of 
symbols and incorporated the activity of reflective 
thinking. The 2 exceptions to the success of the remedial 
program were hostile and distractible males.—A. J. Ter 
Keurst. 

6362. Wikoff, Richard L. (U. Nebraska) Danger: 
Attacks on testing unfair. In G. J. Williams & S. Gordon 
(Eds.), Clinical child psychology: Current practices and 
future perspectives. New York, N.Y.: Behavioral Publica- 
tions, 1974. xiv, 545 p.— Considers that the problem of 
providing a proper education for black children is much 
greater than the use of valid achievement or IQ tests. It is 
suggested that the solution is not to do away with these 
tests, but rather to provide increased opportunities for 
the children in special education classes, to improve the 
predictive validity of the tests, to enrich the environment 
of black children, and to facilitate better attitudes toward 
blacks and slow learners in teachers. 
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6363. Bart, William M. (U. Minnesota) Test validity 
and reliability from an ordering-theoretic fra . 
Educational Technology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 62-63. 
—Discusses the role of traditional forms of test reliability 
and validity in ordering theory. As an alternative 
measurement model this theory has as its main goals the 
testing of hypothesized orderings (including hierarchies) 
among items and the determination of orderings (includ- 
ing hierarchies) among items. Within this framework, 
many tests have nonlinear orderings among their 
respective constituent test items, thus violating the usual 
assumption of unidimensionality or test variables. 
Reliability may be reinterpreted to mean that a test is 
reliable to the extent to which observed item response 
patterns conform to true item response patterns where 
each true response pattern indicates the true item scores 
of each S in the test. In describing problems of validity 
within this approach, it is suggested that the concepts of 
lest and. predictive validity be reformulated for nonli- 
nearly ordered sets of items. Useful structural properties 
of tests that arise from an ordering-theory framework are 
cited.—R. S. Albin. 

.6364. Bartel, Nettie R.; Grill, J. Jeffrey & Bryen, 
Diane N. (Temple U.) Language characteristics of black 
children: Implications for assessment. Journal of School 
Psychology, 1973(Win), Vol. 11(4), 351-364.—A review 
of the literature does not adequately support the 
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existence of a language deficit among lower-class black 
children, but it does clearly suggest the existence ofa 
dialect. Phonological and syntactic characteristics of 
black English are reviewed. A problem facing educators 
is that no standardized tests have been developed for use 
with speakers of this dialect. It is concluded that the use 
of current tests with dialect-speaking children may result 
in gross errors in educational placement and assessment. 
(3 p ref)—Journal abstract. 

6365. Bosma, Boyd. (National Education Assn., 
Washington, D.C.) The NEA testing moratorium. Jour- 
nal of School Psychology, 1973(Win), Vol. 11(4), 304-306. 
—Describes the events of the National Education 
Association’s 1972 conference on violation of human 
and civil rights in standardized testing. It was roposed 
at this meeting to impose a moratorium on the use of 
standardized IQ, achievement, and aptitude tests until a 
complete critical appraisal and review of various testing 
programs could be undertaken. 

6366. Drew, Clifford J. (U. Utah) Criterion-refer- 
enced and norm-referenced assessment of minority 
group children. Journal of School Psychology, 1973(Win), 
Vol. 11(4), 323-329.—Discusses problems encountered in 
the psychological assessment of minority children. 
Traditional norm-referenced measurements have re- 
ceived criticism about cultural unfairness or bias; 
responses to such accusations primarily have been new 
forms of culture fair instrumentation. Little response has 
been evident from a conceptual standpoint—the issues of 
purpose and use of test results have been neglected. 
Cultural bias is not necessarily absent from criterion- 
referenced measurements either. The questions of who 
determines the criteria and what those criteria include 
must be considered if criterion-referenced measurement 
is to meet the challenge of multicultural evaluation. (20 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

6367. Echternacht, G. J.; Boldt, R. F. & Sellman, W. 
S. The feasibility of confidence testing as a diagnostic 
aid. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 63-64. 

6368. Elkins, J. (U. Queensland, Fred & Eleanor 
Schonell Education Research Centre, St. Lucia, Austra- 
lia) Relationships between the WISC and the ITPA: A 
multivariate analysis. Slow Learning Child, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 20(3), 147-153.—Studied the relationships between 
2 test batteries commonly used in the diagnosis of 
children’s learning problems: the WISC and the experi- 
mental edition of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Abilities (ITPA). The procedures used to study these 
relationships were factor analysis and canonical correla- 
tion analysis. Data were obtained from a total of 72 
children (mean age 7/4 yrs) who were referred to a center 
for reading problems. 11 WISC and 9 ITPA subtests 
were used. ? significant canonical correlations. were 
obtained: R, = .92 and R, = 71, together accounting 
for 59% of the total variance. For the WISC set, the Ist 
canonical correlation variable was tentatively descri 
as general intelligence with an emphasis on auditory 
memory. The corresponding canonical variable for the 
ITPA correlated most highly with Auditory Vocal 
Association and the 3 automatic subtests. The factor 
analysis performed produced 6 principle factors which 
were rotated to a varimax criterion: Reading-Auditory- 
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language, Verbal Reasoning, Visual Organization, Vocal 
Encoding, Expressive Skills, and Listening Comprehen- 
sion.—A. S. Albin. 

6369. Feldhusen, John; Kryspin, William & Thurston, 
John R. (Purdue U., Section of Educational Psychology) 
Prediction of achievement with measures of learning, 
social behavior, sex and intelligence. Psychology in the 
Schools, 1974(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 59-65.—Reports on the 
prediction of academic achievement in elementary 
school. 187 Ss were given the Sequential Tests of 
Educational Progress and the Kuhlman-Anderson Intel- 
ligence Test, and were rated on behavior by their 
teachers. The criterion measures were grades and 
performance on standard achievement tests. Steps used 
to derive the various combinations of variables which 
would give the best prediction are described—H. 
Kaczkowski. 

6370. Fischer, Constance T. (Duquesne U.) Exit IQ: 
Enter the child. In G. J. Williams & S. Gordon (Eds.), 
Clinical child psychology: Current practices and future 
perspectives. New York, N.Y.: Behavioral Publications, 
1974. xiv, 545 p.—Discusses limitations of the concept of 
IQ and suggests that it may be only one part of what is 
referred to as "intelligence." A moratorium on testing for 

Scores is proposed, and the development of educational 
programs which address the child instead of reducing 
him to numerical constructs and measures is urged. A 
framework of "radical structuralism" is proposed to 
study relevant issues in testing and education. 

6371. Fisher, James R.; Murray, Linda; Weston, Anne 
& Wilson, Chrisman. (Broward County School System, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla.) Effects of sex and grade level on 
Scores of the Test Anxiety Scale for Children and 
General Anxiety Scale for Children. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 63. 

6372. Follman, John; Silverman, Stuart & Reilly, 
Robert. (U. South Florida) Generosity in grading 
formats revisited. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 134-135, 

6373. Fullerton, Joan S. & Potkay, Charles R. 

(Western Illinois U.) Student perceptions of pressures, 
helps, and psychological services. Journal of College 
Student Personnel, 1973(Jul), Vol. 14(4), 355-361.—Inter- 
viewed 341 undergraduates about. their perceptions of 
personal pressures, helps, and acceptability of university 
psychological counseling services. 91% thought the 
university should offer counseling services, but 63% 
thought they might use such a counseling service. Grades 
represented the greatest pressure, followed by money, 
personal/social, and future/job problems. Often cited 
student problems such as the draft, establishment-orient- 
ed administration, and opposite sex pressures were only 
mentioned by 15% or less of the Ss. Grades and social 
pressures were reported as problems most often by 
sophomores and least often by seniors. Self and friends 
were the primary sources of help mentioned; females 
were twice as inclined to seek help from friends as males, 
who were more inclined to rely on themselves and 
alcohol. Data suggest that the major situational pressures 
of college students are similar to those experienced by 
middle-class adults (e.g., work achievement, financial 
security, and social relationships).—L. Gorsey. 
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6374. Gay, Geneva & Abrahams, Roger D. (U. Texas, 
Austin) Does the pot melt, boil, or brew? Black children 
and white assessment procedures. Journal of School 
Psychology, 1973(Win), Vol. 11(4), 330-340.— Discusses 
social and psychological characteristics of black culture 
(e.g., identity formation, attitudes toward whites, disse- 
mination of information among members of the commu- 
nity, black learning styles, and maturation processes) in 
terms of their manifestations in a standardized testing or 
assessment situation. The ways in which these cultural 
characteristics conflict with the tester’s orientations and 
expectations, how distorted, unreliable evaluations may 
result from the tester’s misinterpretations of test repons- 
es, and the tester’s failure to consider the implications of 
cultural relativism are examined. Recommendations for 
improving assessment reliability are offered.—Journal 
abstract. 

6375. Gendre, F. & Ogay, C. (U. Lausanne, Inst. of 
Applied Psychology, Switzerland) [Personality assess- 
ment by means of H. Gough’s Adjective Check List.] 
(Fren) Psychologie: Schweizerische Zeitscrift fur Psycholo- 
gie und ihre Anwendungen, 1973, Vol. 32(4), 332-347. 
—Discusses the development, reliability, validity, and 
uses of the Adjective Check List (ACL). A study is 
reported in which the ACL was given to students 
receiving training in the arts, teaching, business, or a 
trade. The ACL was scored by using scales developed to 
measure dimensions similar to the ones measured by the 
California Personality Inventory (CPI). A factor analysis 
of these scales revealed 5 dimensions, very similar in 
their meanings to the ones found in the CPI. These 
factors were labeled Personal Adjustment, Extraversion, 
Social Warmth, Independence, and Femininity. Separate 
discriminant analyses for males and females were 
significant. Results indicate that ACL could be used in 
the field of vocational counseling. (German summary) 
—English summary. 

6376. Greene, John F. & Zirkel, Perry A. (U. 
Hartford) The use of parallel testing of aural ability as 
an indication of bilingual dominance. Psychology in the 
Schools, 1974(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 51—-55.—Studied perform- 
ance differences of Spanish-speaking children on alter- 
nate forms of the Oral Vocabulary subtests of the Inter- 
American Test of General Abilities. Both forms of the 
test were administered to 148 Spanish-speaking p 
graders. Data were analyzed from the standpoint ër 
practice effect, language level, and chance emo E 
measurement. Results suggest that the tests be used a8 
indicators rather than as measures of language dom! 
nance.—H. Kaczkowski. U. 

6377. Halpin, Gerald & Halpin, Glennelle. ( : 
Montana, School of Education) Can self-trained scorer’ 
reliably score the Torrance Tests of Creative Ma 
Psychology in the Schools, 1974(Jan), Vol. 11(1); a. 
—Reports interscorer reliability for 1 profession" 
trained and 2 self-trained scorers for all scores OT bil- 
Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking. Interscorer relian 
ity coefficients for the 3 Ss on the 7 measures OC, 
.90. Statistical means on the same measures Ew. 
significantly. It is concluded that school personnel g 
reliably score this test after reading the scoring £"^^ 
—H. Kaczkowski. 
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6378. Hambleton, Ronald K. (U. Massachusetts, 
Amherst) Collection of various psychometric and 
technological area bibliographies. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 93. 

6379. Harris, Mary B. & Wagoner, Donna S. (U. New 
Mexico) Predicting future school success through use 
of a preschool developmental rating scale: A longitudi- 
nal study. Training School Bulletin, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
70(3), 172-178.—Used a 12-item rating scale adminis- 
tered by preschool teachers to predict the later school 
success of 70 4-5 yr olds in the areas of health and 
physical factors, social adjustment, academic perform- 
ance, and emotional adjustment. Readministration of the 
scale in Grades 2-3 indicates highly significant correla- 
tions between predictor and criterion variables, suggest- 
ing that this brief test can assess potential for success in 
elementary school. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6380. Jantz, Richard K. (U. Maryland, Coll. of 
Education) The effects of sex, race, IQ and SES on the 
reading scores of sixth graders for both levels and gains 
in performance. Psychology in the Schools, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 11(1), 90-94.—Examined the effects of sex, race, 
socioeconomic status (SES), and intelligence on the 
reading achievement test scores of 6th graders in 1 school 
district. Data on 3,188 6th graders were obtained from 
permanent record cards. The following conclusions were 
reached in regard to reading achievement: (a) females 
were significantly higher than males, (b) whites were 
significantly higher than nonwhites, (c) high SES Ss were 
significantly higher than low SES, and (d) upper-IQ 
groupings were significantly higher than lower-IQ 
groupings for performance levels in reading.—H. 
Kaczkowski. 

6381. Johnston, Cynthia D. Sexuality and birth 
control: Impact of outreach programming. Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol. 52(6), 406-411.—De- 
scribes the cooperation of the health and counseling 
centers in a state university in creating à campus-wide 
sex education program that included seminars, physical 
examinations, and peer counseling to solve medical and 
psychological problems of sexuality among students. 
Success of the program has been indicated by the 
responses of students, support from the community, and 
decrease in the number of unwanted pregnancies. 

6382. King, Paul T.; Newton, Fred; Osterlund, Blair & 
Baber, Buford. (U. Missouri, Columbia) A counseling 
center studies itself. Journal of College Student Person- 
nel, 1973(Jul), Vol. 14(4), 338-344.—Investipated the 
effects of student sex, marital status, class standing, 
living location, problem type, and source of knowledge 
about the counseling center on 1,537 undergraduates 
perceptions of the services and effectiveness of a campus 
counseling center. Ss completed a 60-item multiple 
choice questionnaire about their attitudes toward coun- 
seling and the specific counseling center on campus. 
Results indicate that (a) females, married students, and 
apartment dwellers were less embarrassed to seek 
Personal counseling than males, single students, OT 
fraternity or sorority residents; (b) married Ss looked for 
experience in a counselor, while unmarried Ss felt that 
the age and sex of the counselor were more important, 
(c) freshmen viewed counselors as giving advice and felt 
testing was more useful than seniors who thought 
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counselors helped one to understand oneself, saw them 
in a research role, and felt that testing was less useful; 
and (d) Ss seeking help for an educational/vocational 
problem were less embarrassed to seek help than those 
seeking aid in a personal/social problem.—L, Gorsey. 

6383. Lamb, Douglas H. & Clack, R. James. (Illinois 
State U.) Professional versus paraprofessional ap- 
proaches to orientation and subsequent counseling 
contacts. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 21(1), 61-65.—Exposed 1,192 incoming college 
freshmen to 1 of 3 orientation procedures to acquaint 
them with available counseling services. Presentation 1 
was conducted by an undergraduate paraprofessional, 
Presentation 2 by a professional staff member, and 
Presentation 3 by professional staff using videotape. 
Analyses were made of Se immediate satisfaction with 
the presentations and the relationship between orienta- 
tion received and subsequent contact with the counseling 
service. Although Ss in all presentations expressed 
equally positive immediate reactions, a disproportionate 
number who made subsequent counseling contacts were 
in the orientation procedure conducted by a fellow 
student (paraprofessional). Implications regarding the 
use of paraprofessionals in counseling service orientation 
programs are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

6384. Leton, Donald A. (U. Hawaii, Manoa) The 
structure of the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test in 
relation to the assessment of learning-disabled pupils. 
Psychology in the Schools, 1974(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 40-47. 
—Investigated whether several types of reading disability 
might be discernible in the diagnostic reading profiles of 
learning-disabled (LD) pupils. 166 LD pupils in Hawai- 
ian elementary and intermediate schools were adminis- 
tered the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test (SDRT). 
Factor analysis of the correlation matrix of the SDRT 
subtests disclosed 3 achievement skills. It is suggested 
that the SDRT may not be useful in diagnosing the 
learning difficulties of LD students because of the high 
residual variance.—H. Kaczkowski. 

6385. Lumsden, J. (U. Western Australia, Nedlands) 
A comment on the White paper. Slow Learning Child, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 20(3), 170-172.— Discusses J. White and 
M. White's (see PA, Vol 49:10109) study which com- 
pared WISC, Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities, 
and Bender Gestalt scores for 2 groups of 3rd graders: 19 
retarded readers and 9 who were advanced. Methodolo- 
gy, reporting, and results of the study are criticized and 
deemed invalid. 

6386. Matluck, Joseph H. & Mace, Betty J. (U. Texas, 
Austin) Language characteristics of Mexican-American 
children: Implications for a t. Journal of School 
Psychology, 1973(Win), Vol. 11(4), 365-386.—Deseribes 
the language characteristics of Mexican-American child- 
ren, how their language patterns deviate from standard 
English and Spanish, and various problems encountered 
by these children in the 2 language settings. The most 
critical problem is the loss of lexical and grammatical 
signals through underdeveloped perception of English 
phonology; this faulty perception vitally affects learning 
ability as well as language use. Assessment practices 
which might more accurately evaluate the Mexican: 
‘American child’s actual language abilities are suggested 
Various factors which also influence language assess 
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ments (e.g., socioeconomic background, parents’ educa- 
tional level, and child-rearing patterns) are discussed in 
terms of test interpretation and educational planning. (1/4 
p ref)—Journal abstract. 

6387. McNinch, George & Carmichael, Mary A. (U. 
Southern Mississippi) Word analysis assessment inven- 
tory. Reading Improvement, 1973(Spr), Vol. 10(1), 45-53. 
—Reading is usually defined or implied to be a skills 
acquisition process. Each system of reading instruction is 
constructed around a unique skill sequence. Putting a 
pupil from one system into a new system requires an 
awareness of the specific skills he has mastered. Informal 
word inventories are suggested to assist in determining a 
pupil's skill mastery level. It is concluded that, because 
of their flexibility, informal tests are superior to 
standardized measures. 

6388. Meeker, Mary & Meeker, Robert. (Loyola- 

Marymount U., Los Angeles) Strategies for assessing 
intellectual patterns in black, Anglo, and Mexican- 
American boys—or any other children—and implica- 
tions for education. Journal of School Psychology, 
1973(Win) Vol. 11(4), 341-350.—Used a technique 
derived from Guilford’s Structure of Intellect (SOI) 
model to analyze Stanford-Binet item responses of 245 
4-5 and 7-9 yr old Mexican-American Anglo-American, 
and Afro-American boys from lower socioeconomic 
backgrounds. The SOI model conceptualizes 3 dimen- 
sions of intellectual abilities in terms of operations, 
content, and processes. Each of the major SOI dimen- 
Sions' interactive effects were analyzed for each S group. 
Results are discussed in terms of specific abilities (e.g., 
figural intelligence) emphasized in the SOI model. It is 
Suggested that intellectual ability can be taught provided 
appropriate curriculums are available, and that SOI 
ability assessments are more valuable than traditional IQ 
Scores. (17 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

6389. Miles, J.; Foreman, P. J. & Anderson, J. 
(Newcastle Teachers’ Coll., New South Wales, Australia) 
The long and short term Predictive efficiency of two 
tests of reading potential. S/ow Learning Child, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 20(3), 131-141.— Conducted a follow-up 
study of 116 children out of a sample of 866 kindergart- 
ners Whose reading potential had been diagnosed. 3 
hypotheses were proposed: (a) that scores on the 
McLeod Gap Reading Comprehension Test in Grades 4 
and 5 would correlate significantly and negatively with 
the Kindergarten Behavioral Index and significantly and 
positively with the Word Knowledge Test, (b) the 
Correlation between Gap test and Word Knowledge 
scores would be significantly larger than the correlation 
between the Gap test and Behavioral Index scores, and 
(c) that scores on a self-concepts test would be 
significantly correlated with the other 3, While the Ist 2 
hypotheses were clearly supported, the 3rd was only 

partially confirmed. Possible reasons for this are dis- 
cussed.—R. S. Albin. 

6390. Morgan, Margaret K. (U. Florida, Center for 
Allied Health Instructional Personnel) Research needed: 
To identify criteria for selecting health care leadership 
Personnel. Adult Education, 1974, Vol. 24(2), 143-148. 
—Criticizes the use of the GPA and standardized tests 
(e.g... the Graduate Record Examination) as criteria for 
admission to graduate schools in the health professions. 
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Previous studies are cited which indicate that (a) there is 
little or no relationship between college grades and 
measures of adult accomplishment, (b) Screening instru- 
ments measure what the individual has learned rather 
than his potential or his creativity, and (c) persons in 
certain helping professions tend not to do well on 
standardized tests. Research Strategies for developing 
predictor criteria of success in the health professions are 
suggested. (15 ref)—A. Olson. 

6391. Newland, T. Ernest. (U. Illinois) Assumptions 
underlying psychological testing. Journal of School 
Psychology, 1973(Win), Vol. 11(4), 316—322.— Discusses 6 
assumptions frequently made in the administration and 
interpretation of psychological tests taken by school 
children: (a) the person administering the test is properly 
trained to do so; (b) the test adequately samples a 
behavior; (c) Ss taking the test have had comparable 
acculturation experiences; (d) measurement error is 
present in any measurement; (e) only present test 
behavior is observed in the sampling process; and (f) any 
inferences about S's behavior or abilities are based on 
reliable observations. Problems in the tester's approach 
to the S, the kinds of inferences that can and cannot be 
made from test data, cultural bias in tests, and the 
obligations of the investigator to fairly interpret the data 
are discussed. It is suggested that even tests which are 
crudely used may yield meaningful psychoeducational 
information if the results are differentially reviewed in 
terms of the “process” and “product” of learning—L. 
Gorsey. Se, i 

6392. Newland, T. Ernest. (U. Illinois) Testing 
minority group children. In G. J. Williams & S. Gordon 
(Eds.), Clinical child psychology: Current practices and 
future perspectives. New York, N.Y.: Behavioral ues 
tions, 1974. xiv, 545 p.—Discusses the problem o 
teacher expectancy in the school performance of x 
ty children and briefly reports the successful use o! ur 
Blind Learning Aptitude Test with both black and whi 
blind children. ` i 

6393. Oakland, Thomas. (U. Texas, Austin) Ase 
minority group children: Challenges for school bac 
ogists. Journal of School Psychology, 1973(Win), de 
11(4), 294-303.— Discusses charges made by mae 
group members about bias in standardized tests an n 
responses to these charges made by educators, d d 
psychologists, the testing industry, parents, ano in 
government. The role of the school FE P 
eliminating cultural bias is considered. (37 ref}— 
Gorsey. 

6394, Pishkin, Vladimir & Willis, Diane J. (V Sei 
Administration Hosp., Behavioral Science Lab., wo ín 
ma City, Okla.) Age, sex and socioeconomic pa S 
concept identification. Psychology in the Weu 
1974(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 85-90—Compared 120 2m 
lower- (LC) and middle-class (MC) kindergartners ^^. 
Ist and 2nd graders on the Wisconsin Card Sorting 
Although there were no overall class differen 
males did better than MC females, LC kinderga e 
did better than the MC group, and kindergarten shi 
did better than kindergarten females. —H. Koch: 

6395. Plotsky, Frances A. & Goad, Rosemay. ^. 
Texas, Office of the Dean of Students, Austin) En 
ing women through a career conference. Person" 


ers 
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Guidance Journal, 1974(Mar), Vol. 52(T), 486-488.—Re- 
ports on a 1973 conference which offered undergraduate 
women an opportunity to hear and talk to professional 
women from a variety of fields and to graduate women 
representing nontraditional degree programs. It is felt 
that the conference provided factual information on a 
wide range of career opportunities for women and a 
stimulus to consider these alternatives in planning the 
future. 

6396. Popham, W. James, et al. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Performance tests for instructional develop- 
ers: An exploratory investigation. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 137-138. 

6397. Pyrezak, Fred. (California State U. Los 
Angeles) Special factors to consider when selecting 
reading-comprehension tests and exercises. Reading 
Improvement, 1973(Spr), Vol. 10(1), 37-38.—Because 
reading comprehension tests and exercises often include 
questions about specific passages, several special factors 
are suggested which should be considered when review- 
ing individual questions in these materials: the content of 
the passages and the style in which they are written, the 
accessibility of the passages, the completeness of the 
passages, the extent to which the items are passage- 
dependent, and the extent to which additional knowl- 
edge is required to answer the questions.—P. D. Leedy. 

6398. Raskin, Larry M.; Offenbach, Stuart I. & Black, 
Kathryn N. (Child Evaluation Center, Louisville, Ky.) 
Relationships between the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test and the Slosson Intelligence Test in preschool and 
third-grade children. Psychology in the Schools, 
1974(Jan) Vol. 11(1), 66-68.—Conducted 2 studies 
which compared children's performances on the Pea- 
body Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) and the Slosson 
Intelligence Test (SIT). Ss were 102 nursery-school 
children and 50 3rd graders. Results show that the Ss 
obtained higher scores on the SIT than on the PPVT. 
—H. Kaczkowski. 

_ 6399. Schuchman, Herman. (U. Illinois, Chicago 
Circle) Special tasks of commuter ‘students. Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, 1974(Mar), Vol. 52(7), 465-476. 
—Points out that the adjustment problems of commuter 
college students are different from those of residential 
students. Several types of commuter students are 
described, and it is noted that they are deprived in à 
number of ways of the opportunity to make contacts 
with faculty and students. 4 challenges to growth, which 
apply to the age group 17-21 in general, are identified: 
(a) dealing with authority; (b) managing impulses; (c) 
maintaining self-esteem; and (d) establishing a suitable 
identity. These problems are discussed as they apply to 
college students as a group and to commuter students in 


particular. The role of the counselor in helping the 
commuter is examined.—I. Davis. 
6400. Sharp, W. Harry & Kirk, Barbara A. (U. 


Houston) A longitudinal study of who seeks counseling 
when. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
21(1), 43-50.—Determined at what time the members O' 
a university freshman class who sought counseling 
initiated their contacts with counselors. Over the Kan 
period 401 males and 319 females sought counseling, In 
general, the rate of initiation declined steeply over time, 
both by years and by quarters within years. An 
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occasional reversal occurred for females. Characteristics 
of the Ss as related to time of initiating counseling were 
also studied, utilizing scores on the School and College 
Ability Test, Omnibus Personality Inventory, and SVIB, 
administered in freshman orientation. Neither male nor 
female Ss differed significantly in test results when time 
of counseling initiation was considered by the 4 
academic quarters. By year, quarter by quarter, and by 
parts of quarters, the Omnibus Personality Inventory 
yielded significant results on some scales, Journal 


abstract. 

6401. Speedie, 

Ringenbach, Susan & Feldhusen, John F. (Purdue U) 
Abilities measured by the Purdue Elementary Problem- 
Solving Inventory. Psychological Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
33(3), 959-963.—Administered the Purdue Elementary 
Problem-Solving Inventory to 364 2nd graders. A 
principal axis factor solution with varimax and oblique 
rotations was computed from tetrachoric item intercorre- 
lations. 6 factors emerged which corresponded to 6 of the 
hypothesized 12 component abilities involved in the test. 
Items representative of these factors appeared to assess 
the ability to sense that a problem exists, define the 
problem specifically, notice details, see implications, 
make remote associations, and select the best solution to 
a problem.—Journal abstract. 

6402. Taylor, Winnifred F. & Hoedt, Kenneth C. 
Classroom-related behavior problems: Counsel parents, 
teachers, or children? Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 3-8.—Compared the effectiveness 
of group counseling with significant adults (parents or 
teachers) and of group counseling with elementary 
school children in reducing classroom behavior prob- 
lems. Ss were 372 children of average socioeconomic, 
backgrounds. Results of an analysis of variance follow 
ing a 10-wk treatment period indicate that the indirec 
approach (Adlerian group counseling with significant 
adults) was more effective than the direct approach 
(eclectic group counseling with the children), regardless 
of grade level.—Journal abstract. ] ‘ d 

6403. Tuma, Margaret R. (Minneapolis Public 
Schools, Minn.) Implementing à program in develop- 

| guidance and counseling. Personnel & Guidance 
Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol. 52(6), 376-381.—Recounts the 
successful establishment of a counseling program in an 
elementary school. The development an modification of 
plans, the roblems encountered, the steps taken to 
overcome them, and the in factors resulting in 

re described in detail. 

"E ‘Wellborn, Emily S.; Reid, William R. & 
Reichard, Cary L. (U. Florida) Effect of examiner race 
on test scores of black and white children. Education & 
Training of the Mentally Retarded, 1973(Dec), Vol. 8(4), 
194-196.—Administered the WISC to 48 black and 48 
white elementary and middle school Ss, using 3 black 
and 3 white female examiners, tO assess the el 
examiner race St see 
Analysis of variance procedures revealed no significant 
effects for the examiner race nor any 
Examiner Race X Student Race at either grade level. 


—Journal abstract. 
6405. Wood, Robert. (U. London, England) Re- 
Educational Re: 


sponse-contingent testing. Review of 


Stuart M.; Houtz John C; 
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search, 1973(Fal), Vol. 43(4), 529-544.—Presents a 
longitudinal review which considers response-contingent 
testing in its developmental aspects from early work in 
this area to the contemporary activity dating from the 
last decade and into the present. Response-contingent 
testing is discussed in terms of its contribution to 
decision-making. Tailored testing and latent trait estima- 
tion as well as their limitations are considered. Sugges- 
tions are presented for applications of computer assisted 
response-contingent testing. (3 p ref)—P. D. Leedy. 
6406. Zórgó, Beniamin. [The use of tests in school 
and vocational counseling.] (Fren) Revue de Pédagogie, 
1972, No. 6, 55-65.—Notes that the efficiency and 
validity of testing depends not only on the test itself but 
also on the modality in which it is applied. Good tests 
should be (a) developed according to the most exact 
statistical and psychometric criteria, (b) standardized, 
and (c) tried out on a large sample. Efficiency of the tests 
is related to level of psychological and pedagogical 
training, professional skill, and ethics of the examiners. 
A diagram is presented of the functional relations 
between test stimulus, person, and response which must 
be considered in any aptitude test. It is concluded that 
the value of testing can be appreciated only on the basis 
of its contribution to the improvement of instructive-e- 
ducational work. (Russian & German summaries) (19 
ref)—English summary. 
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6407. Carpenter, James B. & Christal, Raymond E. 
Development of a data base for direct analysis of 
airmen loss rates. US AFHRL Technical Report, 
1973(Dec), No. TR-73-37, 23.—Analyzed data on 
1,138,929 US Air Force servicemen to (a) investigate the 
existing relationship between selected factors previously 
identified as being significant in predicting military 
service losses during lst- and 2nd-term service and (b) 
make available to qualified users a comprehensive data 
base for further analysis. The data base developed is 
described in detail, and methodologies for interpretation 
are suggested in an analysis of the effects of mental 
category classification, age, and preservice education 
level on potential airman attrition for undesirable causes. 
All factors cited showed a significant relationship with 
the existing loss rate of Ist-term airmen.—Journal 
abstract. 

_ 6408. Chen, K. & Bhavnani, K. H. (U. Michi 
investigation of two-person ae bidding A 
gies. IEEE Transactions on Systems, Man, & Cybernetics, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 117-121.—Discusses the competi- 
tive aspects of bidding or pricing policies, and considers 
that the best course of action for a person in competition 
depends on what he expects his competitors to do, and 
vice versa—interdependent decision. The analysis and 
examples illustrate the importance of knowing his own 
and, as much as it is legally permissible, his competitor's 
relative costs, and bidding or pricing policies. A 2-person 
deterministic competitive bidding game is proposed, in 
which each person has a nonlinear incremental cost 
matrix.—Journal abstract. 
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6409. Cull, John G. & Hardy, Richard E, (Fds) 
(Virginia Commonwealth U.) Volunteerism: An emerg. 
ing profession. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1974. 
xvii, 199 p.—Describes federal volunteer programs and 
opportunities, research, and communication needs in 
voluntary action. Recruitment, training, and supervision 
of volunteers are examined, and organization and 
reconciling of conflicts on the community level are 
discussed. 

6410. Dustin, Richard. (U. lowa, Div. of Counselor 
Education) Training for institutional change. Personnel 
& Guidance Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol. 52(6), 422-427, 
—Discusses the principles of social change and their 
application when an organization is the target. Proce- 
dures are described for training change agents who will 
be responsible for institutional intervention. 

6411. Ghiselli, Edwin E. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Some perspectives for industrial psychology. American 
Psychologist, 1974(Feb), Vol. 29(2), 80-87.— Discusses 
several matters deemed important to industrial psycholo- 
gists. It is suggested that, given the intangible character 
of psychological variables, it would be fruitful to obtain 
the ideas of ordinary people about the variables that are 
significant in occupational behavior. Industrial psycholo- 
gists ought to study organizations as “individuals” rather 
than just regarding them as social environments. The use 
of simulated organizations (e.g., mathematical models) 
would facilitate such investigations. Industrial psycholo- 
gists should consider the differences among people to be 
quantitative rather than qualitative. Consequently, they 
should not devote their time to investigating differences 
among arbitrary types of people, but rather should direct 
their attention to the quantitative variables (¢.g., social 
factors) which underlie those qualitatively different 
categories. The role and nature of theory and the 
impermanence of facts which emerge from empirical 
studies are also discussed.—Author abstract. 

6412. Marko, Hans. (Technical U. Munich, Inst. of 
Technical Information, W. Germany) A biological 
approach to pattern recognition. IEEE Ti ransactions on 
Systems, Man, & Cybernetics, 1974(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 34-39. 
—Describes a layer-structured system which operates in 
a manner similar to the afferent nervous system of 
vertebrates. A system theory of homogeneous layers e 
been developed to describe signal transmission an 
signal processing between neuronal layers. The SC 
has been simulated with a computer and parts of the 
system with a coherent-light arrangement. (ids ref) — 4 

6413. Pieper, William J. & Smith, Edgar A. (Applie 
Science Assoc., Denver, Colo.) Development of video 
system for rapid generation of learning sequences: 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spn) 
Vol. 3, 72. e 

6414. Ronan, William W. & Prien, Erich P. (Genre 
Inst. of Technology) Toward a criterion theory: A revi 
and analysis of research and opinion. Catalog of Selecte 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 68. of 

6415. Schein, Edgar H. (Massachusetts e 
Technology, Sloan School of Management) ocu "le 
al socialization in the professions: The case oa ) 
innovation. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 19710 ie 
Vol. 8(3-4), 521-530.—In a rapidly changing SC i 
difficult social problems are increasingly generate 3 
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order for a professional person to deal with these 
changes, innovation within certain fields must occur. 3 
broadly different types of cariers are described: custodi- 
anship (total acceptance of traditional norms, levels of 
knowledge, and skills); content innovation (dissatisfac- 
tion with existing level of knowledge and skills); and role 
innovation (rejection of norms governing the practice of 
the professional). Questions pertaining to role innovation 
are discussed. The interaction between content and role 
innovation and the necessary conditions for develop- 
ment of role innovation within a professional are 
outlined. It is suggested that the attitudes, values, and 
skills required for role innovation can be nurtured and 
developed during professional schooling and in the early 
career.—R. S. Albin. 

6416. Usdin, Eugene & Shenk, Faye. (Southwestern 
Computing Service, Tulsa, Okla.) Validity of background 
and interest tests for officer-stated career intent. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), 
Vol. 3, 104. 

6417. Valentine, Lonnie D. & Cowan, Douglas K. 
Comparability study of Armed Services Vocational 
Aptitude Battery scores from answer sheet and answer 
card administration. US AFHRL Technical Report, 
1974(Jan), No. TR-73-55, 14.—Compared the scores of 2 
matched groups of US Air Force basic airmen. Results 
indicate that a change in the answer form had little effect 
on the average S's overall score distributions or on 
correlations among the battery's tests. The interaction 
between initial ability and answer form, though signifi- 
cant, was unclear. 

6418. Vitola, Bart M.; Mullins, Cecil J. & Brokaw, 
Leland D. (Lackland Air Force Base, Personnel Research 
Div, Tex. Comparative data on a sample of all- 
volunteer enlistees with 1970 through 1972 Air Force 
accessions. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 147. 

6419. Wiley, Llewellyn N. (Lackland Air Force Base, 
Personnel Research Div., Tex.) Analysis of the difficulty 
of jobs performed by first-term airmen in 11 career 
ladders. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 68. 
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6420. Arima, James K. (U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School, Monterey, Calif.) Military significance and 
investment risk of Navy R & D programs in personnel 
and training: |. Methodology and preliminary findings. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 3, 145-146. 

_ 6421. Baer, Lester H. & Beggerly, James D. (Williams 
Air Force Base, Flying Training Div., Ariz.) Learning 
Center evaluation: Teaching an undergraduate pilot: 
training academic course in the learning center. Catalog 
of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3. 
105-106. 

6422. Baum, David R.; Smith, James F. & Goebel, 
Ronald A. (Williams Air Force Base, Flying Training 
Div., Air Force Human Resources Lab., Ariz.) Selection 
and analysis of UPT maneuvers for automated profi- 
ciency measurement development. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 157. 
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6423. Black, Doris E. (Lackland Air Force Base, 
Personnel Research Div., Air Force Human Resources 
Lab. Tex.) Development of the E-2 Weighted Airman 
Promotion System. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 149—150. 

6424. Cohen, Barry M. & Keller, George. (U. West 
Florida) Relationship between laboratory training and 
human-relations growth in varying organizational cli- 
mates. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 101-102. 

6425. Epstein, Gilda F. & Bronzaft, Arline L. (Finch 
Coll.) Female modesty in aspiration level. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 57-60. 
—Used responses on the College Student Questionnaire 
to analyze the educational and occupational aspirations 
of 290 male and 259 female college freshmen by sex and 
ability level. The sample was divided into "traditional" 
Ss who would have qualified for admission to the City 
University of New York prior to the open admissions 
policy, and "open admissions" Ss. No significant 
differences in educational or occupational aspirations 
were found between traditional and open admissions Ss. 
Significant sex differences existed in educational aspira- 
tions, with females desiring fewer years of higher 
education. Females also tended to aspire to careers 
traditionally acceptable for women.—Journal abstract. 

6426. Gustafson, H. W. & Shoemaker, Harry A. 
(American Telephone & Telegraph Co., New York, 
N.Y.) Evaluating the efficiency of instructional pro- 
grams. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 144. 

6427. Knoop, Patricia A. & Welde, William L. 
(Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Air Force Human 
Resources Lab. O.) Automated pilot performance 
assessment in the T-37: A feasibility study. Catalog d 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 156. 

6428. Larson, David L. & Spreitzer, Elmer A. (State U. 
New York, Fredonia) Education, occupation, and age as 
correlates of work orientation. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 879-884.— Presents à secondary 
analysis of data derived from 2,037 applicants for Social 
Security disability benefits on educational and occupa- 
tional attainment, age, and extrinsic-intrinsic work 
orientations. Ss who indicated interest in the work itself 
were classified as having an intrinsic orientation; Ss who 
were concerned with work for pay and security were 
designated as extrinsic-instrumental, and Ss who were 
concerned with working conditions were termed extrin- 
sic-expressive. Higher educational levels, older age, and 
higher status occupations were associated with an 
intrinsic orientation. Ss with an intrinsic orientation 
showed a significantly higher proportion in the "very 
high" job satisfaction category when compared to 
extrinsic-instrumental Ss. Results suggest that the extrin- 
sic-expressive category is à theoretically and empirically 
intermediate category.—Journal abstract. 

6429. Levine, Edward L. & Flory, Abram. (Anzona 
State Personnel Commission, Phoenix) The in-basket 
technique: An aid in selection of secretaries. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 66. 

6430. Miller, Gary G. & Sellman, Wayne S. (Lowry 
Air Force Base, "Technical Training Div., Colo.) Develop- 
ment of psychometric measures of student attitudes 
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toward technical training: Norm group report. US 
AFHRL Technical Report, 1973(Oct), No. TR-73-15, 40 
p.—Describes Phase II of a US Air Force program to 
develop a new student critique form for the Air Training 
Command. Additional items were added to the proto- 
type Student Critique Form (SCF) which had an initial 
reliability of .80. This Phase II version of the SCF was 
administered to 994 airmen and to 271 noncommissioned 
and 394 commissioned officers enrolled in technical 
training courses. Norms were gathered separately for the 
3 groups since Phase I analyses indicated that the groups 
differed significantly with respect to attitudes measured 
by the SCF, 7 scales emerged from a factor analysis of 
the Phase II version: Instructor Competence, Study 
Environment and Testing, Specialty Training, Training 
Impressions, Classroom Facilities and Environment, 
Training Devices and Audiovisual Aids, and Training 
Materials Adequacy. Computer software was developed 
to score and interpret the SCF. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6431. Mockovak, William P. An analysis of Air Force 

reading improvement programs: Results of USAF 
survey number 73-89. US AFHRL Technical Report, 
1974(Jan), No. TR-73-54, 19.—Summarizes results of a 
questionnaire sent to the education offices of 93 Air 
Force bases to obtain objective information concerning 
the present status of Air Force reading improvement 
programs. Data from 83 responding bases include (a) the 
number of airmen participating in reading improvement 
programs, (b) career fields which have a significant 
number of low-ability readers, (c) reading improvement 
programs available at different bases, (d) major reading 
problems encountered by Air Force personnel, and (e) 
the means for organizing and financing the reading 
programs. Recommendations concerning such programs 
are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

6432. Peterson, Elwood R.; Rowe, Fred A. & Whiting, 
Lorna R. (Brigham Young U.) Professional-paraprofes- 
sional cooperation in career development. Personne! & 
Guidance Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol. 52(6), 412-417.—De- 
scribes in detail the systematic development by profes- 
sional workers of a career development curriculum for 
implementation by paraprofessionals and lay church 
workers throughout the US. A key feature is the needs 
assessment procedure, which forms the basis for the 
construction of the curriculum. 

6433. Pieper, William J.; Catrow, Edmund J.; Swezey, 
Robert W. & Smith, Edward A. (Applied Science Assoc., 
Valencia, Pa. Automated apprenticeship training 
(AAT): A systemized audiovisual approach to self-paced 
job training. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 145. 

6434. Pieper, William J.; Foss, Frank C. & Smith, 
Edgar A. (Applied Science Assoc., Valencia, Pa.) Instruc- 
tional strategies for a performance-oriented technician 
course. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 110. 

6435. Schuh, Allen J. & Salvo, Henry J. (California 
State U., School of Business & Economics, Hayward) 
Effects of method of questioning, presence of a 
criterion statement, and decision justification of the 
evaluation of a job applicant in the selection interview. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), 

Vol. 3, 99. 
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6436. Shenk, Fay; Watson, Thomas W. & Hazel, Joe 
T. (Lackland Air Force Base, Personnel Research Diy 
Air Force Human Resources Lab., Tex.) Relationship 
between personality traits and performance and reten. 
tion criteria. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 146. 

6437. Showel, Morris. A comparison of alternative 
media for teaching beginning typists. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1974(Feb), Vol. 67(6), 279-285. 
—Evaluated the effectiveness of 8 different typing 
training programs involving a variety of media in 
developing the straight copy-typing skills of male 
military personnel who typed 10 or fewer words/min on 
a screening pretest. Ss received a maximum of 33 hrs of 
practice over a 9-day period, and tests to measure 
progress were administered after 1 hr of practice and 
every 3-% hrs thereafter. Results indicate that the most 
effective programs were those which devoted relatively 
little time to detailed instruction during keyboard 
learning and emphasized speed by forced pace typing 
during skill building. —Journal abstract. 

6438. Uretsky, Myron. (New York U., Graduate 
School of Business Administration) The management 
game: An experiment in reality. Simulation & Games, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 4(2), 221-240.—Attempts to describe an 
ongoing man-machine simulation that makes continual, 
effective use of practicing businessmen. This “game” has 
permitted graduate business students to simultaneously 
gain an integrative experience and interact with the 
surrounding community, all within a relatively controlled 
structure. Management Game is a large, complex 
man-machine simulation that attempts to expose stu- 
dents in a master’s program in business administration to 
a realistic and integrated experience. It is unique with 
regard to the extent to which it involves participants 
from the surrounding business community. Participants 
in the program are divided into 9 9-member groups. 
Each group represents the middle and upper manage- 
ment of a corporation and has control over all operations 
of the company, including production, marketing, an 
financial transactions. The members of each firm act as 
senior management, while the computer fulfills the roles 
of lower-middle management and all other employees: 
The computer carries out decisions, performs day-to" y 
operations, evaluates competitive interactions, and fe- 
ports results. It almost always follows the directions 
handed down by the top executives. The extensive use 1 
the external participants facilitates transfer of this highly 
complex simulation both from institution to institutio! 
and from country to country.—D. E. Anderson. A 

6439. Valverde, Horace H.; Lebkisher, Helen E. 5 
Reynolds, Arlene. (Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, of 
Force Systems Command, O.) Annotated bibliography» 
the advanced systems division reports (1950-19 ) 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), 
Vol. 3, 106-107. 

6440. Vertreace, Walter C. & Knouse, 
(Lackland Air Force Base, Personnel Research e 
Tex.) Attitudes of airmen toward the Weighted Airm: " 
Promotion System. Catalog of Selected Documents 
Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 148-149. Paul 

6441. Vitola, Bart M.; Mullins, Cecil J. & Croll, Div. 
R. (Lackland Air Force Base, Personnel Research Div» 


Stephen B. 
Div. 
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Air Force Human Resources Lab., Tex.) Validity of 
Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery, Form 1, to 
predict technical school success. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 150. 

6442. West, Anita S.; Lantz, Alma E.; Williams, Ralph 
E. & Bleistein, Sandra. (U. Denver, Research Inst.) 
Reducing physical standards for Navy recruits. Catalog 
of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 
147-148. 

6443, Wexley, Kenneth N.; Sanders, Raymond E. & 
Yukl, Gary A. (U. Akron) Test of two explanations for 
greater contrast in employment ratings of average 
suitability applicants. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 66. 

6444. Woodruff, Robert R. & Hagin, William V. 
(Williams Air Force Base, Flying Training Div., Ariz.) 
Dynamic observation in T-37 undergraduate pilot-train- 
ing (UPT) link trainers (1-4). Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 105. 


Job Performance & Satisfaction 


6445. Behling, Orlando; Schriesheim, Chester & 
Tolliver, James. (Ohio State U.) Present trends and new 
directions in theories of work effort. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 67. 

6446. Borisov, A. V. (Moscow S. Ordzhonikidze Inst. 
of Electrical Engineering, USSR) [Optimization of group 
leadership as a factor in increasing the effectiveness of 
work of operations crews of electrical power plants.] 


` (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 45-54. 


—Studied the effect on work efficiency of the nature of 
intragroup interaction, type of group leadership, and 
group composition. Experiments were conducted on an 
Operations crew of an electrical power plant under 
ordinary work conditions. Crew members were given the 
task of setting their ammeter readings to a certain value 
when the ammeters of all members of the group were 
interdependent and the task could be accom lished only 
through cooperation. Leadership in the work group was 
an important factor. The leader must combine the 
characteristics of both formal and informal leadership. 
Work group efficiency decreases if the leader is deficient 
in leadership qualities, if he is fatigued and temporarily 
relinquishes leadership, and if he is too busy doing his 
own work to be an efficient leader. Since the crew leader 
in a power plant must not only supervise his men but 
also be constantly on the lookout for safety hazards, it is 
important to organize work crews in such a way that they 
give help to the leader and make arrangements for the 
possible replacement of the leader in case of his 
disability —L. Zusne. 

6447. Bragg, J. E. & Andrews, I. R. (Lion’s Gate 
Hosp., Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada) Participa- 
tive decision making: An experimental study in a 
hospital. Journal of Applied Behavioral Science, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 9(6), 497-735.—Describes the introduc- 
tion of a participative decision-making program (PDM) 
into a hospital laundry and its effects on the workers. 7 
standards which must be considered when conducting 
experiments in organizations are reviewed and applied to 
the Specific hospital situation. These include the “un- 
freezing” of the present work system, the collection of 
specific attitudinal data, and the use of appropriate 
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control groups. 32 laundry workers were involved in the 
PDM group, attitudes were assessed every 2 mo during 
the 18-mo program, and results were compared with data 
obtained from 2 other hospital laundries in the same city. 
Results indicate that attitudes improved, absence rates 
declined, and productivity increased in the PDM group, 
but not in the 2 comparison groups. Performance 
See were practically and statistically significant. 
SE orsey. 

X 6448. Chadwick-Jones, J. K.; Brown, C. A. & 
Nicholson, N. (University Coll. Wales, Occupational 
Psychology Research Unit, Cardiff) Absence from work: 
Its meaning, measurement, and control. International 
Review of Applied Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 22(2), 
137-155.—From a psychological viewpoint absenteeism 
raises 2 principal problems: (a) the voluntary dimension 
and (b) relationships between absenteeism and job 
satisfaction. A review of the literature over the past 20 
yrs indicates over 100 publications mentioning the 
empirical liaison between absenteeism and personality 
variables, environmental style, the size of the work 
group, or the organization of working hours. Studies that 
compare different types of absenteeism draw conclusions 
about the importance of lost time and indices of 
frequency (e.g. “blue Monday” vs other week days) as 
well as indices of short absences. Social psychology 
furnishes concepts used to explain schemas of absentee- 
ism, notably field theory, social exchange, and psychoan- 
alysis. Among the many research studies which describe 
the liaisons with personality measures or environmental 
characteristics, some pose problems of organizational 
control and absenteeism. (70 ref)—L. A. Ostlund. 

6449. Feldman, Jack. (U. Illinois) Race, economic 
class, and job-seeking behavior: An exploratory study. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), 
Vol. 3, 99. 

6450. Ferguson, D. (U. Sydney, School of Public 
Health & Tropical Medicine, New South Wales, Austra- 
lia) A study of occupational stress and health. Ergonom- 
ics, 1973(Sep), Vol. 16(5), 649-664.—Analyzed the 
records of absence over a period of 2.5 yrs in all 
telegraphists in 3 large Australian communications 
organization, random samples of clerks and mechanics 
in all state capitals, and mail sorters in Sydney in the 
same organization. Ss were interviewed and examined 
medically; detailed ergonomic and occupational hygiene 
investigations were made into the work environment. In 
every capital the proportion of neurotic absentees Was 

eater in telegraphists than in clerks, and in clerks than 
in mechanics. In each occupation the neurotic absentee 
rate was greater in Sydney than in the other. capitals. 
There were numerous other statistically significant 
differences between capitals and vocations in social 
attributes, personal habits, and negative attitudes to 
work which could be considered as the cause, effect, or 
concomitant of mental stress. The only occupational 
characteristics that could be identified strongly with 
neurosis were negative attitudes to job, supervision, an 
noise in the workplace, although smoking, drinking, and 
analgesic-taking were also work-related, Various meas- 
ures which could be undertaken to combat effects of 
occupational stress on health are discussed. (French & 


German summaries) (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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- 6451. Greenhaus, Jeffrey H. (Stevens Inst. of Technol- 
. ogy) Career salience as a moderator of the relationship 
between satisfaction with occupational preference and 
satisfaction with life in general. Journal of Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 86(1), 53-55.—Administered Likert-type 
scales measuring several dimensions of career salience to 
203 undergraduates. It was hypothesized that the 
- relationship between satisfaction with occupational 
- preference and satisfaction with life in general would be 
— greater for Ss with high career salience than for Ss with 
low career salience. Of the 3 factorially-derived indices 
of career salience, Career Advancement and Planning 
provided the most support for the hypothesis. It was also 
noted that career salience was a more powerful modera- 
tor of the relationship than was sex.—Journal abstract. 
6452. Kishida, Koya. (Inst. for Science of Labor, 
Kawasaki, Japan) Temporal change of subsidiary 
behavior in monotonous work. Journal of Human 
Ergology, 1973(Sep) Vol. 2(1) 75-89.—Investigated 
- changes in behavior of 149 female assembly workers 
- performing monotonous tasks by recording such subsidi- 
ary activities as chatting, looking around, changing 
positions, arranging hair, and yawning. Results were 
compared among 3 work patterns: conveyor lines with 
fixed work rates, conveyor lines with variable tasks, and 
table-type assembly shops. Subsidiary activities usually 
increased gradually about ⁄ hr after the beginning of 
ach work session. The increasing tendency was most 
onspicuous on the conveyor lines with variable tasks, 
as moderate in table-type shops, and was suppressed on 
the conveyor lines with severe and constant pacing. In 
the latter type, the less waiting time, the smaller the 
/ frequency of subsidiary activities. The average decline of 
critical flicker frequency or color naming speed was 
negatively correlated with the mean frequency of 
subsidiary activities of the workshop. More feelings of 
subjective fatigue were claimed by Ss on fixed-rate 
assembly lines than by Ss in other work patterns; items 
most frequently mentioned were dullness and shoulder 
stiffness. Reserve time for distractive activities is suggest- 
ed as an effective means of preventing performance 
decrement in repetitive work situations. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

6453. Lintz, Larry M.; Loy, Susan L.; Brock, Gerald 
R. & Potempa, Kenneth W. (McDonnell Douglas 
Astronautics Co.-East, St. Louis, Mo.) Predicting main- 
tenance task difficulty and personnel skill requirements 
based on design parameters of avionics subsystems. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 3, 154-155. 

6454. Lyons, Thomas F. & Moore, John G. (Case 
Western Reserve U.) Employee attitudes and turnover: 
A validity extension. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 100. 

6455. Robertson, David W.; James, Jim & Royle, 
Marjorie H. Comparison of alternative criteria and 
weighting methods for the enlisted advancement 
system. U.S. Navy Personnel Research & Development 
Center Technical Report, 1972(Jun), No. STB-72-11, 63 P- 
— Compared several approaches to combining scores 
and weighting components (e.g., technical knowledge 
exam scores, on-job performance, time in grade and in 
the Navy, and awards) used in the advancement 
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competition to Pay Grades E4-E7. The qualifications of 
the candidates who were selected, and who would have 
been selected had other cutting scores and weightin, 
methods been used, were compared. Because of its 
influence on morale, the policy of granting “bonus 
points” to those who pass the exam but are not advanced 
was specifically studied. Results show that the propor- 
tionate influences of the components varies widely as a 
function of advancement opportunity, cutting scores 
used, and pay grade. Short-term recommendations for 
improving the system are presented.—Journal abstract, 

6456. Ronan, W. W. (Georgia Inst. of Technology) 
Labor turnover: A review of the literature. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 67. 

6457. Ronan, William W. & Prien, Erich P. (Georgia 
Inst. of Technology) Human performance behaviors and 
organizations. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychol- 
ogy, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 69. 

6458. Ronan, William W. & Prien, Erich P. (Georgia 
Inst. of Technology) Performance evaluation, task 
analysis and organization research bibliographies. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spr), 
Vol. 3, 69. 

6459. Shenk, Faye. (Lackland Air Force Base, 
Personnel Research Div., Tex.) Development and valida- 
tion of scores to predict officer-career status. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 
104-105, 


Management & Leadership 


6460. DiPietro, Ralph A. & Milutinovich, Jugoslay S. 
(Montclair State Coll.) Managerial effectiveness: Re- 
view of literature and an empirical testing of a model. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), 
Vol. 3, 100-101. 

6461. Friedlander, Frank & Brown, L. Dave. (Case 
Western Reserve U.) Organization development. Annual 
Review of Psychology, 1974, Vol. 25, 313-341.— Presents a 
review of approaches to organization development (e.g. 
human-process or technological-structural orientations), 
sociotechnical system characteristics, job design, enlarge- 
ment, and enrichment, survey feedback, intergroup 
relations development, and comparative organizational 
development interventions. (175 ref) 

6462. Muthayya, B. C. & Gnanakannan, L 
Developmental personnel: A psycho-social study across 
three states in India. Hyderabad, India: National Inst. 
of Community Development, 1973. vi, 185 p.—Reports 
an extensive study of the demographic characteris" 
personality traits, attitudes, and performances ote 
Officials of 4 types who carry out important functions in 
the developmental programs of 3 states in southern 
India. The implications of the study for recruitment O 
such officials are discussed. of 

6463. Taylor, F. Carter. (Kent State U.) Effects | i 
laboratory training on supervisors and their in 
work groups. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psycholo 
gy, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 143-144. 


Organizational Structure & Climate 


6464. Johnson, Doyle P. (U. South Florida) Social 
organization of an industrial work group: Emerson 
and adaptation to environmental change. Sociologi 
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Quarterly, 1974(Win), Vol. 15(1), 109-126.—Describes a = 


]5-mo participant observation study of a small work 
group on the night shift in a food processing plant. 
Attention is focused upon the development of an 
informal social organization which met formal organiza- 
tional goals and group members’ socioemotional needs. 
This informal organization was disrupted by supervisory 
style changes, however, after which both job commit- 
ment and group morale declined dramatically. This was 
followed by 2 technical changes; as the group informally 
and collectively adapted to these changes, a new 
informal social organization emerged. This new organi- 
zation clearly reflected the group members’ desire for 
autonomy. Clear support is claimed for the general 
proposition that commitment to formal organizational 
goals, group morale, and individual satisfaction is 
positively related to a lenient supervisory style and high 
autonomy. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6465. U.S. Air Force Human Resources Lab. (Brooks 
Air Force Base, Tex.) Fiscal year 1974—Air Force 
technical objective document. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 151. 

6466. Walton, Richard E. & Warwick, Donald P. 
(Harvard U., Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion) The ethics of organization development. Journal of 
Applied Behavioral Science, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(6), 
681—698.— Discusses ethical considerations in the field of 
organizational development, the responsibilities of the 
organizational development consultant, and the rights of 
clients. 2 value orientations which may guide an external 
consultant are examined—whether a consultant works to 
improve organizational achievements or the quality of 
work life for the individuals within the organization. 
These orientations are thought to influence a consult- 
ant’s handling of the 3 types of ethical problems which 
may arise involving power, freedom, and professional 
responsibilities. The ways in which these problems affect 
power relations are discussed in terms of the functions of 
the consultant (e.g., definition of the change problem, 
choice of target for intervention, data gathering, and 
stabilization). Other factors which the consultant must 
consider include the possible misuse of information 
arising from his study, whether coercion or manipulation 
may be involved in his functions, and commitment of the 
client and consultant to each other. (15 ref)—.L. Gorsey. 


Human Factors Engineering & Safety 


6467. Askren, William B. & Korkan, Kenneth D. 
(Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Human Resources 
Lab. O.) Design option decision trees: A method for 
relating human resources data to design alternatives. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spr). 
Vol. 3, 69. 

6468. Buckley, Edward P.; O'Connor, William F. & 
Beebe, Tom. (National Aviation Facilities Experiment 
Center, Atlantic City, N.J.) Comparative analysis of 
individual and system performance indices for the air- 
traffic control system. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 108. 
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6469. Buckley, Edward P.; O'Connor, William F. & 
Beebe, Tom. (National Aviation Facilities Experimental 
Center, Atlantic City, N.J.) Comparative analysis of 
individual and system performance indices for the air- 
traffic control systems: Appendices. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 108-109. 

6470. Fazakerley, Margaret. (Manchester Polytechnic, 
Inst. of Advanced Studies, England) Social and human 
factors in industrial systems. International Journal of 
Production Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 139-147. 
—Views the integration of production systems and social 
values taking place within a continuously changing 
environment, and considers that emphasis on technologi- 
cal development will continue because the power ofa 
country depends upon the success of its industries. It is 
stressed, however, that emphasis placed solely on 
mechanical efficiency—as with flowlines—can create 
problems. In addition to the threat of socially induced, 
large-scale unemployment, there are problems of em- 
ployee boredom and dissatisfaction. It is concluded that 
planned for change is more likely to be successful than 
accidental change and that future social needs should be 
an important criterion in determining current research 
activity. (French & German summaries)—Journal 
abstract. 

6471. King, Barry C. & Fowler, Frank D. (Martin 
Marietta Corp., Orlando, Fla.) Relative effectiveness of 
two and three dimensional image storage media. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 3, 155-156. 

6472. Lintz Larry M.; Loy, Susan L.; Hopper, 
Raymond & Potempa, Kenneth W. (McDonnell Douglas 
Astronautics Co.-East, St. Louis, Mo.) Relationships 
between design characteristics of avionics subsystems 
and training cost, training difficulty, and job perform- 
ance. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 3, 107. ý 

6473. Luckew, Richard S. (Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Advanced Systems Div., O.) Use of 
simulation models for decision pertaining to the “best” 
mix of aircraft, support personnel, spare parts, and 
level of repair. Catalog of Selected Document? in 
Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3, 158. 

6474. Mashour, M. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) Human 
factors in signalling systems: Specific applications to 
railway signalling. Stockholm, Sweden: Almqvist & 
Wiksell International, 1974. 341 p.—Presents an investi- 
gation of methods of analysis and experimentation that 
can be used to develop a signaling system on a human 
factors basis. Topics include the psychology of human 
factors, human factors in railways, signal indications, the 
physical aspects of signals, degrees of difficulty in signal 
recognition, basic considerations in simulation of signals, 
operator performance and detection in simulated sys- 
tems, and methods of error analysis. (95 ref) 

6475. Meister, David; Sullivan, Dennis J.; Finley, 
Dorothy L. & Askren, William B. (Bunker-Romo Corp., 
Canoga Park, Calif.) The effect of amount and timing of 
human resources data on subsystem design. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3, 


70-71. 
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d from a 4,000-term Thesaurus of Psychological Terms. Only those 


terms representing subject mat content covered in this monthly issue are listed. A thesaurus term missing from the 
listing indicates that no material of major relevance to the concept is included in the issue. Records are indexed at 


the level of specificity contained in each docume 
concepts as well as to more specific concepts relate 


nt. Each index entry also refers the reader to broader generic 
d to each term. Thus, a reader interested in articles concerning 


childhood psychosis may find additional relevant information under “psychosis” or "early infantile autism." 


Abdominal Wall [See Muscles] 
Abducens Nerve [See Nervous System, 
Peripheral Nerves] 
Ability [See Also Related Terms] 4389, 
4431, 5235, 5350, 6417, 6418, 6453 
Ability Level [See Ability] 
Ability Tests [See Aptitude Measures] 
Ablation [See Lesions] 
‘Abortion (Induced) [See Induced Abor- 
tion] 
Abortion Laws [See Government Policy 
Making, Laws] 
Abreaction [See Catharsis] 
Absenteeism (Employee) [See Employee 
Absenteeism] 
Abstraction [See Also Cognitive Process- 
es, Imagery, Thinking] 4418, 5708 
Abuse (Drugs) [See Drug Abuse] 
Academic Achievement [See Also Aca- 
demic Overachievement, Academic 
Underachievement, Achievement, Col- 
lege Academic Achievement, Mathemat- 
ics Achievement, Readin; Achievement] 
4997, 5019, 5682, 6127, b 6246, 6316, 
6319, 6332, 6337, 6340, 6367 
Academic Achievement Motivation [See 
Also Achievement Motivation, Motiva- 
tion] 6308 
Academic Achievement Prediction 4982, 
6369, 6379, 6389, 6441 
Academic Aptitude 5357, 6317 
Academic Environment [See Also Class- 
room Environment, College Environ- 
ment, Environment, School Environ- 
ment, Social Environments] 5490 
Academic Overachievement [See Also 
Academic Achievement, Achievement] 
ju 6331 
cademic Specialization 6199, 6263, 
6287, 6323, 6375 
Academic Underachievement [See Also 
Academic Achievement, Achievement] 
5012, 6295, 6307, 6319, 6328, 6331, 6341 
Acalculia [See Aphasia, Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Nervous System Dis- 
orders] 
Accelerated Speech [See Speech Rate] 
Accelerometers [See Apparatus] 
Acceptance (Social) [See Social Accept- 
ance] 
Zë [See Motor Traffic Accidents] 
DE [See Achievement] 
ccountants [See Business And Industri- 
al Personnel] 
Acculturation [See Sociocultural Factors] 
pe eer 4612, 4662, 4744, 5948 
4 QUEE [See Also Enzymes] 


Ka [See Pain] 

Gë [See Also Academic 
Ge ievement, Academic Overachieve- 
ent, Academic Underachievement, 


College Academic Achievement, Mathe- 
matics Achievement, Reading Achieve- 
ment] 4491, 5235, 5402, 5674 
Achievement (Academic) [See Academic 
Achievement] 

Achievement Measures 6365, 6369 
Achievement Motivation [See Also Aca- 
demic Achievement Motivation, Motiva- 
tion] 4269, 4505, 5009, 5075, 5191, 5243, 
5325, 5326, 5366, 5380, 5402, 5510, 5599, 
5725, 6317, 6320 

Achilles Tendon Reflex [See Reflexes] 
Achromatic Color [See Also Color] 4341 
Acid Phosphatases [See Enzyme] 

Acids [See Also Dopa, Fatty Acids, 
Glutamine, Lysergic Acid Dieth: lamide, 
Phenylalanine, osphatides, Ribonu- 
cleic Acid, Tryptophan, Tyrosine] 4774, 
5539, 6015 

‘Acne [See Skin Disorders] 

‘Acoustic Nerve [See Also Nervous Sys- 
tem, Peripheral Nerves] 4318 

‘Acoustic Reflex [See Reflexes] 

‘Acoustic Stimuli [See Auditory Stimula- 
tion] 

Acrophobia [See Phobias] 

Acting Out [See Also Symptoms] 6050 
‘Active Avoidance [See Avoidance Condi- 
tioning] p 
Activism (Student) [See Student Activ- 
ism. 

e Movements [See Social Move- 
ments, Student Activism] 

Actualization (Self) [See Self Actualiza- 


ti 

Acı See Perceptual Discrimination] 
eus Intoxication [See Alco- 

hol Intoxication, Toxic Disorders] 

‘Acute Psychosis [See Acute Schizophre- 

nia, Psychosis} o 

Acute Psychotic Episode [See Psychosis] 

[See Also Ps: chosis, 


Acute 
Schizophrenia] 5606, 5921, 5945, 5959 
A ility (P. ) [See Personali- 


ty Traits] ; 
Adaptation [See ey aue Adaptation, 
Adaptation 

ES (Dari) [See Dark Adapta- 
yeu ort (Environmental) [See Envi- 
ronmental Adaptation] 

Adaptation (Sensory) [See Sensory Ad- 
prece (Social) [See Social Adjust- 


em ion [See Alcoholism, Behavior 
Disorders, Drug Addiction, Heroin Ad- 
peur Disease [See Also Syndromes} 
5728 

‘Adenosine [See Acids] 


i 


Adjectives [See Form Classes (Lan: 
guage), Grammar, Language, Linguis- 
tics, Verbal Communication| 
Adjudication [See Also Legal Processes] 
5665, 6139 
Adler (Alfred) 5327, 5373, 5388, 6021 
Administration (Test) [See Test Adminis- 
tration] 
Administrators [See Management Per- 
sonnel] 
‘Admission (Psychiatric Hospital) [See 
Psychiatric Hospital Admission} 

ion Criteria (Student) [See Stu- 
dent Admission Criteria} 
‘Adolescence [See Adolescents} 
‘Adolescent Development 4957, 5010, 
5017, 6044 
Adolescent Psychology [See Develop- 
mental Psychology, Psychology, Social 


Sciences] 

‘Adolescents 4387, 4395, 4417, 4435, 
4467, 4509, 4597, 4798, 4951, 4959, 5011, 
5018, 5032, 5034, 5040, 5043, 5117, 5157, 
5178, 5182, 5213, 5247, 5349, 5390, 5391, 
5507, 5512, 5516, 5522, 5529, 5560, 5578, 
5648, 5660, 5672, 5686, 5688, 5698, 5699, 
5745, 5757, 5816, 5853, 5854, 5861, 5912, 
5979, 5990, 6026, 6030, 6062, 6092, 6149, 
6163, 6164, 6264, 6355 
Adopted Children [See Also Family 
Members] 5027, 5799 

Adoption (Child) [See Lej | Processes] 
Adoptive Parents [See amily Members, 
Parents] P 
‘Adrenal Cortex Hormones [See Corticos- 
terone, Hormones, Hydrocortisone] ^ 
Adrenal Cortex Steroids [See Corticos- 
teroids] ` 
Adrenal Gland Disorders [See Addisons 
Disease] 

Adrenal Glands [See Also Glands} 4578, 
Adrenal Medulla Hormones [See Hor- 
mones, Norepinephrine] 
A y [See Also Surgery] 4624 
Adrenaline [See Epinephrine] 
BI [See Also 


‘Adrenergic 
Propranolol] 4632, 4677, 4681, 4704, 
4155, 4783 | 
Adrenergic Drugs [See Amphetamine, 
Dextroamphetamine] T 
Adrenergic Nerves [See Autonomic 
Nervous System, Nervous System] ` ` 
Adrenochrome [See — Hállucinogenic 
Drugs] y 
Adrenolytic Drugs [See Chlorpromazine, 
Chlorprothixene] 
Adult 6234, es 6286 
‘dulthood [See Adults! 
Adults Zb Also Aged, Middle A ed, 
Young Adults) 4569, 4973, 5699, 5149, 
5813 


———————— 


Adventitiously Handicapped [See Also 

ZE 5737 

Adverbs [See Form Classes (Language), 

Grammar, Language, Linguistics, Verbal 

Communication] 

Advertising 5222, 5322 3 

Aerospace Personnel [See Also Aircraft 

Pilots] 6473 

Aesthetic Preferences [See Also Prefer- 

ences] 4953, 5116 

Aetiology [See Etiology] 

Affective Disturbances [See Also Depres- 

sion (Emotion), Neurotic Depressive 

Reaction, Psychotic Depressive Reac- 

tion] 4557, 5558, 5937 : 

Affective Psychosis [See Manic Depres- 

sive Psychosis, Psychosis, Psychotic De- 

pressive Réaction) , 

Afferent Stimulation [See Stimulation] 

Affiliation Motivation [See Also Motiva- 

tion] 4504 

Africa 4944, 4962, 5010, 5085, 5124, 5158 
Aftercare 6167 

Aftereffect (Perceptual) [See Perceptual 
Aftereffect] d TOR IER (P 
Afterimage [See Also Illusions (Percep- 
tion), Perceptual Aftereffect] 5606 

Age Linked Developmental Differences 
4448, 4453, 4568, 4615, 4621, 4832, 4841, 
4867, 4873, 4901, 4902, 4934, 4940, 4941, 
4947, 4949, 4951, 4956, 4959, 4970, 4986, 
4990, 4991, 4994, 5005, 5017, 5031, 5039, 
5047, 5055, 5096, 5102, 5136, 5145, 5178, 
5248, 5254, 5333, 5357, 5390, 5486, 5615, 
5674, 6172, 6286, 6371, 6371, 6394, 6428 
Aged [See Also Adults] 5031, 5053, 5054, 
5055, 5056, 5057, 5058, 5059, 5758, 5801, 
5864, 5902, 5935, 6078, 6096, 6141 
Agencies (Groups) [See Organizations] 
Aggressive Behavior [See Also Animal 
Aggressive Behavior, Attack Behavior, 
Conflict, Riots, Social Behavior, Vio- 
lence, War] 4484, 4487, 4499, 5119, 5134, 
5161, 5173, 5204, 5209, 5215, 5240, 5257, 
5269, 5347, 5648, 5656, 5892, 6000 
Aggressiveness [See Also Personality 
Traits] 5227, 5365, 5397 
Aging (Physiological) [See Physiological 
Ada Depression [See D 

ression [See ression 

(otn 7 i 
Agnosia [See Perceptual Disturbances] 
Agnosticism [See Religious Beliefs] 
Agonistic Behavior [See Aggressive Be- 
havior] 

Agoraphobia [See Also Phobias] 5616, 
6035 


Agraphia [See Aphasia, Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Nervous System Dis- 
orders] 
Agricultural Extension Workers [See 
Government Personnel] 
Air Force Personnel [See Also Govern- 
ment Personnel Military Personnel] 
5322, 6407, 6417, 6419, 6423, 6431, 6433, 
6440, 6441, 6465 
Air Traffic Control [See Also Aviation 
Safety] 6468, 6469 
Aircraft 6427, 6472, 6473 
Aircraft Pilots [See Also Aerospace 
Personnel] 4321, 4336, 6421, 6422, 6427, 
5444 
Airplane [See Aircraft] : 
Alanines [See Acids, Phenylalanine] 
Alaska 6084 e 
\lbinism [See Genetic Disorders] 
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Albino Rats [See Rats] 

Albumins [See Proteins] 

Alcohol Deby: [See Enzymes] 
Alcohol Drinking Attitudes 5109, 5117 
Alcohol Drinking Patterns 5109, 6036 
Alcohol Intoxication [See Also Chronic 
Alcoholic Intoxication, Toxic Disorders] 
5634 

Alcoholic Hallucinosis [See Central 
Nervous System Disorders, Korsakoffs 
Psychosis, Nervous System Disorders, 
Organic Brain Syndromes, Psychosis, 
Syndromes] 

Alcoholic Psychosis [See Central Nerv- 
ous System Disorders, Korsakoffs Psy- 
chosis, Nervous System Disorders, Or- 
anic Brain Syndromes, Psychosis, Syn- 
romes] 
Alcoholics Anonymous [See Also Organi- 
zations] 5667 
Alcoholism [See Also Behavior Disor- 
ders, Korsakoffs Psychosis] 5582, 5627, 
5628, 5630, 5632, 5633, 5635, 5636, 5637, 
5653, 5903, 5907, 5914, 5925, 5931, 5955, 
5966, 6036, 6084 

Alcohols [See Also Ethanol, Isoprotere- 
nol, Propranolol, sisch 
E 925 

Aldolases [See Enzymes) 

Aldosterone [See Corticosteroids, Hor- 
mones] 

Algebra [See Mathematics Education] 
Algorithms [See Also Mathematics (Con- 
cepts)] 4297 

Al [See Also Emotional States] 
4267, 5046, 5138, 5574 

Alkaloids [See Also Apomorphine, Atro- 
pine, Caffeine, Heroin, Mescaline, Mor- 
phine, Nicotine, Physostigmine, Reser- 
pine, Scopolamine, Strychnine] 5902 
Allergic Disorders |; Immunologic 
Disorders] 

Allergic Skin Disorders [See Immunolog- 
ic Disorders, Skin Disorders] 

Alopecia [See Skin Disorders] 

Alpha Rhythm [See Also Electrical Ac- 
tivity, Electrophysiology] 4545 

Alphabets [See Tnitial eaching Alpha- 
bet, Language, Letters (Alphabet), Lin- 
guistics, Verbal Communication, Writ- 
ten Language 

Altitude Effects [See Environmental Ef- 
fects] 

Altruism [See Also Social Behavior] 
5220, 5267 

Alzheimers Disease [See Also Central 
Nervous System Disorders, Nervous 
System Disorders, Organic Brain Syn- 
dromes, Syndromes] 5902 

Amaurotic Familial Idiocy [See Genetic 
Disorders, Mental Retardation] 
Ambiguity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Am- 
biguity] 

ity (Tolerance) [See Tolerance 

For Ambiguity] 

Ambivalence [See Emotional States] 
Amblyopia [See Eye Disorders] 
Amenorrhea [See Urogenital Disorders] 
Amentia [See Mental Retardation] 
American Indians [See Also Ethnic 
Groups] 5635, 6071, 6310 

Amine Oxidase Inhibitors [See Ipronia- 
zid, Isocarboxazid, Lysergic Acid Die- 
thylamide, Nialamide| 

Amine Oxidases [See Enzymes] 


Amines [See Also Amitriptyline, 
tamine, Atropine, EE 
Chlordiazepoxide, Chlorpromazine, 
Chlorprothixene, Dextroamphetamine, 
Dopamine, Epinephrine, Imipramine, 
Methamphetamine, Methylphenidate, 
Norepinephrine, Physostigmine, T 
aine Serotonin, Trihexyphenidy] 
Amino Acids [See Acids, Dopa, Gluta- 
SE Phenylalanine, Tryptophan, Tyro- 
sine 

Amitriptyline [See Also Amines, Antide- 
pressant Drugs, Tranquilizing Drugs] 
4708, 5919, 5920, 5940, 5963 
Ammonium Bromide [See Sedatives] 
Ammons Full Range Picture Vocab Test 
[See Intelligence Measures] 

Amnesia [See Also Memory Disorders] 
4642, 4651, 4659, 4705, 5669, 5808 
Amobarbital [See CNS Affecting Drugs, 
CNS Depressant Drugs, Hypnotic 
Drugs, Sedatives] 

Amphetamine [See Also Amines, CNS 
Affecting Drugs, CNS  Stimulatin 
Drugs, Sympathomimetic Dru ] 4628, 
4714, 4719, 4721, 4751, 4779, 4783, 4810, 
4815, 5095, 5623, 5644, 5670, 5890, 5995 
Amphetamine (D-) [See Dextroampheta- 
mine] o 
Amphetamine (DI-) [See Amphetamine] 
Amphetamine Sulfate [See Ampheta- 
mine] 

Amphibia [See Also Frogs, Toads, Ver- 
tebrates] 4921 

Amplifiers (Apparatus) Ee Apparatus] 
Amputation [See Surgery. 3 
Amputees tees Handicapped, Physically 
Handicapped] 1 
Amygdaloid Body [See Also Brain, Cen- 
tral Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, 
Hippocampus, Limbic System, Nervous 
System, Telencephalon] 4651 

Amylases [See Enzymes] 

Anabolism [See Metabolism] — S 
Anaclitic Depression [See Affective Dis- 
turbances, Depression (Emotion), Emo- 


tional States] 2m 
Anagram Problem Solving [See A 
Cognitive Processes, Problem Solving] 


4422, 4423 
Anagrams [See Language, Verbal Com- 
munication, Vocabulary 
Analeptic Drugs [See Also CNS Affect- 
ing Drugs, CNS Stimulating Drugs, 
Picrotoxin, Strychnine] 5891 ` 
Analgesic Drugs [See Also. A 
Heroin, Methadone, Morphine, 1756 
caine, Scopolamine] 4688, 4750, 479% 
4786, 5896 an 
Analysis Of Covariance [See Also Stai ud 
tical Analysis, Statistical Measureme! 
Variability Measurement] 4301 ae 
Analysis Of Variance [See Also Sta Si 
cal Analysis, Statistical Measurens d 
Variability Measurement] 4282, d 
4585 
Anal; See Psychoanalysts] x 
EE Psychotherapy [See Psychoth: 
Sege Shock [See Immunologie 
Disord c 
ATE sil [See Family Members, Par: 
ts — 
And [See Also Hormones, Testo 
terone] 4619, 4621, 4622, 4706, 47 


Anencephaly [See Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Mental Retardation, 
Nervous System Disorders] 
‘Anesthesiology [See Medical Sciences] 
‘Anesthetic Drugs [See Ether (Anesthet- 
ic), Lidocaine, Novocaine, Pentobarbi- 
tal] 
Aneurysms 
ders] i3 
Anger [See Also Hostility] 4498, 5215, 
5339 
Angina Pectoris [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders, Heart Disorders] 
Angiography [See Diagnosis Medical 
Diagnosis] 
Angst [See Anxiety] 
Anguish [See Distress] 
Animal Aggressive Behavior [See Also 
Agi ressive Behavior, Animal Ethology, 
Animal Social Behavior, Attack Behav- 
ior, Social Behavior] 4613, 4614, 4621, 
4623, 4635, 4636, 4648, 4698, 4734, 4740, 
4753, 4787, 4792, 4793, 4796, 4806, 4892, 
4900, 4903, 4909, 4913, 4914 
‘Animal Behavior [See Animal Ethology] 
Animal Biological Rhythms [See Animal 
Circadian Reyne Animal Ethology] 
ud Breeding 4590, 4591, 4826, fos, 
4895 
Animal Circadian Rhythms [See Also 
Animal Ethology] 4924 
Animal Communication [See Also Ani- 
mal Ethology, Animal Social Behavior, 
Social Behavior] 4894, 4895, 4908 
Animal Courtship Behavior [See Also 
Animal Courtship Displays, Animal 
Ethology, Animal Social Behavior, So- 
cial Behavior] 4893, 4897 
Animal Courtship Displays [See Also 
Animal Courtship Behavior, Animal 
EN Animal Social Behavior, So- 
cial Behavior] 4892 
Animal Distress Calls [See Animal Com- 
munication, Animal Ethology, Animal 
Social Behavior, Animal Vocalizations, 
Social Behavior] 
Animal Division Of Labor [See Also 
Animal Ethology, Animal Social Behav- 
ior, Social Behavior] 4895 
Animal Dominance [See Also Animal 
Biolog Animal Social Behavior, So- 
cial Behavior] 4892, 4895, 4904, 4913 
Animal Drinking Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology] 4600, 4611, 4629, 
Hed 4668, 4697, 4779, 4814, 4862, 4869, 
Animal Environments [See Also Environ- 
ment, Social Environments] 4593, 4719, 
4822, 4830, 4859, 4900, 4902, 4913, 4921 
Animal Escape Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal Ethology] 4630, 4741, 4823, 4839, 
4856, 4858, À 15 
Animal Ethology [See Also Animal Ag- 
US Behavior, Animal Circadian 
hythms, Animal Communication, Ani- 
mal Courtship Behavior, Animal Court- 
ship Displays Animal Division Of La- 
bor, Animal Dominance, Animal Drink- 
ing Behavior, Animal Escape Behavior, 
Animal Exploratory Behavior, Animal 
Feeding Behavior, Animal Hoarding 
Behavior, Animal Instinctive Behavior, 
Animal Maternal Behavior, Animal 
Mating Behavior, Animal Sex Differ- 
ences, Animal Sexual Receptivity, Ani- 
mal Social Behavior, Animal Vocaliza- 


[See Cardiovascular Disor- 
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tions, Attack Behavior, Imprinting, Mi- 
rato! Behavior, Nest Building, Territo- 
riality] 4711, 4819, 4822, 4828, 4829 
Animal Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology] 4682, 4825, 4827, 
4903, 4904 
Animal Feeding Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology] 4553, 4632, 4648, 
4665, 4676, 4681, 4691, 4695, 4697, 4701, 
4830, 4920, 4924 
Animal Hoarding Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology] 4868 
Animal Innate Behavior [See Animal 
Ethology] 
Animal Instinctive Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology] 4726, 4735, 4910, 4918 
Animal Maternal Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology, Animal Social Behay- 
ior, Social Behavior] 4647, 4648, 4651, 
4113, 4821, 4826, 4901, 4927 
Animal Mating Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal Ethology, Animal Sexual Respite 
ty, Animal Social Behavior, Social Be- 
havior] 4510, 4618, 4619, 4626, 4635, 
4655, 4673, 4694, 4706, 4773, 4892, 4896, 
4897, 4899, 4909, 4923 
‘Animal Motivation [See Also Motivation} 
4596, 4640, 4659, 4683, 4693, 4729, 4763, 
4792, 4821, 4823, 4827, 4842, 4847, 4850, 
4859, 4860, 4876, 4883, 4905, 4915, 4918, 


4924 
‘Animal Navigation [See Migratory Be- 


havior] 

‘Animal Nocturnal Behavior [See Animal 

Ethology] 

Animal Play [See Animal Ethology] 
[See Ani: 


Animal Ethology, Animal Madin 3e- 
vior, 
4622, 


Animal 
minance, 
Maternal 


Animal Courtship Displays 


Animal 

Behavior, 

havior, Soc 4636, 4660, 

4n 1, 4830, 4892, 4898, 4903, 4905, 4908, 

4909, 4910, 4911, 4912, 4916, 4917 
M 


4909, 4911, 4930 
[See Also Related Terms] 4671 


Animism [See Philosophies] 
Anodynes [See Analgesic Drugs] 
Anomie [See Alienation] x 
Anorexia Nervosa [See Also Psychoso- 
matic Disorders, Symptoms] 551 


mia 4647 R 
ANOVA (Statistics) [See AnalysisOf V. ari- 
pee [See Also Symptoms] 5856 


tagonism [Se Hostility] 
ve m (CNS Depressant Drugs) 


ic Dru; 
pe Lt jon Social Sciences] 
5072, 5078 
tibodies [See Pi teins) 
A Drugs Ise Cholinergic 
Blocking Drugs] 


Anticipation (Serial Learning) [See Serial 


Anticipation ET 

Anticoagulant Drugs [ Drugs] 
Anticonvulsive Drugs [See Also Chloral 
Hydrate, Dij henylhydantoin, Pentobar- 
bital, Phenobarbital] 4638, 5879, 5880 
Antidepressant Drugs [See Also Amitrip- 
tyline, Desipramine, mipramine, Ipro- 
niazid, Isocarboxazid, Lithium Carbo- 
nate, Methylphenidate, Nialamide, Phe- 
nelzine, Pheniprazine, Pipradrol, Tranyl- 
o GE 4708, 4753, 4763, 5890, 5919, 
5924, 5963, 6115 

Antiemetic Drugs 
Chlorprothixene, 
ride] 
Antiepileptic Drugs [Sec Diphenylhydan- 


toin 
Ant Drugs [See Chlorprothix- 


ene] 


See Chlorpromazine, 
erphenazine, Sulpi- 


ve Drugs [See Chlorpro- 
E Iproniazid, Pargyline, Reser- 
ane 
Dintiparkinsonlan Drugs [See Antitremor 
Antieychotle Drugs [See Al Chlorpro- 
SO 
mazine, Chlorprothixene, Nialamide, 
Perphenazine, Reserpine] 5906, 5933, 
5952, 5953, 5954, 5964, 6115 
Antischizophrenic Drugs [See Antipsy- 
chotic Dru Chlorpromazine, Chlor- 
e; 


rothixene, erphenazine 
Antisemitism thee Also i Attitudes] 


5076 

Antisocial Behavior ES Also Behavior 

Disorders, Crime, Homicide, Juvenile 

Delinquency, Rape, Recidivism] 5052, 

5517, 5624, 5645, 5892, 6014, 6062 
Personality {See Personality 

Disorders} 

Antispasmodic [See Atropine, 

Chlorprothixene, Tri exyphenidyl) 

titremor Drugs (See Also 


An rihexy- 
phenidyl] 4782 T» 
Antitubercular [See Iproniazid) 
Ani Drugs [See Drugs) 
Anton? [See Language, Linguistics, 
Verbal Communication, Vocabul lary) 
Ants [See Also Invertebrates] 4895 : 
Anxiety [See Neurosis, 
Soper Anxiety] 4269, 4430, 4431, 
4479, 4487, 4498, 

4557, 4577, 5073, 5092, 5125, 3191, 5201, 
5345, 5349, 5352, 5358, 5365, 5377, 5379, 


Anxiety N 
Neurosis} 5606, 5799, 5897, 5911 : 
Anxiety Reducing Drugs (See Tranquiliz- 
ing Drugs] $ 
Anxiousness [See Anxiety] 
Aorta [Sec Cardiovascular System] i 
Indians [See Amencan Indians] 
Apathy 5882 
Avante Primates (Nonhuman)] 
Aphagia [See Pain, syne 
Aphasia [Sec Also ntral Nervous 
System Disorders, Nervous System Dis- 
orders] 5704, 5707, 57124,5727 __ 
Apnea [See Respiratory Tract Disorders, 


t 
Ke [See Also Alkaloids, Emet- 
ic Drugs, Hypnotic Drugs, Narcotic 


———————=<—— i #=—" 


— Drugs, Opiates] 4614, 4722, 4726, 4740, 
E 4719, 479 , 4804 
~~ Apomorphine Hydrochloride [See Apo- 
morphine] 
A tus [See Also Electrodes, Mazes, 
Polygraphs, Timers (Apparatus)] 4244, 
4246, 4337, 4338, 4413, 4605, 4687, 4808, 
4839, 5680, 6014, 6343 
Apparent Distance [See Distance Percep- 
tion, Spatial Perception] 3 
Apparent Movement [See Also Autoki- 
netic Illusion, Motion Perception, Spa- 
tial Perception] 4316, 4933 
Apparent Size [See Spatial Deepon] 
- Appetite [See Also Hunger] 4506, 4587 
_ Appetite Depressing Drugs [See Amphe- 
tamine, Dextroamphetamine] 
Appetite Disorders [See Anorexia Nervo- 
sa, Hyperphagia, Obesity, S: toms] 
‘Applica Poy logy {See Clinical Psy- 
chology, Community Psychology, Coun- 
seling Psychology, Educational EE 
ogy, Industria Psychology, ilitary 
Psychology, Psychology, School Psy- 
chology, Social Psychology, Social Sci- 
Eu 


Apprehension [See Anxiety] 
Apprenticeship [See Personnel Training] 
Approval (Social) [See Social AEN 
Apraxia [See S: toms] 
Aptitude [See Ability] 
Aptitude (Academic) [See Academic Ap- 
titude] 
Aptitude Measures 5475, 5583, 6365, 
6376, 6401 : 
Arachnida [See Invertebrates] 
Arachnoiditis [See Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Nervous System Disor- 
ders] 
Arapaho Indians [See American Indians; 
Architects [See Business and e 
Personnel] 
Architecture [See Arts] 
Arguments [See Aggressive Behavior, 
Conflict, Interpersonal Communication, 
Interpersonal Interaction, Social Behav- 
ior, Social Interaction] 
Arithmetic [See Mathematics Education] 
Army Personnel [See Also Government 
predi Military Personnel] 5331, 
Arousal (Physiological) [See Physi i- 
cal Fes ssa ER 
Arousal (Sexual) [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 
Arrhythmias (Heart) [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders, Heart Disorders] 
Art [See Also Arts, Drawing] 5388, 5507, 
5516, 5521 
Art Education [See Curriculum] 
Art Therapy [See Also Recreation Thera- 
Py] 5830, 5831, 5843, 5859, 5865, 6019 
Arterial Pulse 4565, 4580, 4582 
Arteries (Anatomy) [See Cardiovascular 
System] 
Arteriosclerosis [See Also Cardiovascular 
Disorders] 5726, 5744 
Arthritis [See Musculoskeletal Disorders] 
Arthropoda [See Ants, Crustacea, Droso- 
phila, Invertebrates] 
Articulation (Speech) [See Also Speech 
SE Verbal Communication] 
21 
Articulation Disorders [See Also Speech 
Disorders, Stuttering] 5875 
Artistic Ability 5287 
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Artists 5388 

Arts [See Also Art, Autobiography, 
Biography, Drawing, Literature, Music, 
Poetry, Prose, Theatre] 5287 

Artwork [See Art] 

Asceticism [See Philosophies, Religious 
Practices] 

Ascorbic Acid [See Acids, Vitamins] 
Ashkenazim [See Judaism] 

Asia 5158 

Aspartic Acid [See Acids] 

Asphyxia [See Anoxia] 

Aspiration Level 5325 

Aspirations [See Educational Aspira- 
tions, Occupational Aspirations] 

Aspirin [See Acids, SENE Drugs] 
Assertiveness [See so Personality 
Traits] 5591 

Assessment [See Measurement] 
Assimilation (Cultural) [See 
Assimilation] 

Assistance (Social Behavior) [See Also 
Interpersonal Interaction, Social Behav- 
ior, ial Interaction] 5160, 5223, 5223, 
5233 

Association Learning (Paired) [See 
Paired Associate Learning] 
Associationism [See History Of Psychol- 


ogy] 
Associations (Contextual) [See Contextu- 
al Associations} 

A (Groups) [See Organiza- 
tions) 

ae (Word) [See Word Associa- 
tions. 

Associative Processes [See Also Cogni- 
tive Processes, Connotations, Contextual 
Been 4416, 4424, 4464, 4478, 


Asthenia [See Symptoms] 

Asthenic Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 

SE [See Respiratory Tract Disor- 
ers) 

Astronauts [See Aerospace Personnel] 
Asylums [See Psychiatric Hospitals] 


Cultural 


Ataractic Drugs [See Tranquilizing 
Drugs] 
Ataraxic Drugs [See  Tranquilizing 


SCH 
Ati [See Central Nervous System 
Disorders, Nervous System Disorders, 


Symptoms] 
Atheism [See Religious Beliefs] 
Atherosclerosis [See — Arteriosclerosis, 
Cardiovascular Disorders] 
Athetosis [See Also Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Nervous System Dis- 
See 5927 

ic Participation [See Also Re j. 
tion] 5325 : E 
Atmospheric Conditions [See Also Envi- 
ronmental Effects] 4926 
Atropine [See Also Alkaloids, Amines, 
Analgesic Drugs, EE Blockin; 
Drugs, Narcotic Drugs, tives] 47: 
Attack Behavior [See Also A ive 
Behavior, Animal Aggressive ee y 
Animal Ethology, Animal Social Behav- 
ior, Social Behavior] 4870, 4907 
ae (Achievement) [See Achieve- 
Attempted Suicide [See Also Behavi 
Disorders] 5527, SS 5625, 5640, 5643, 
5655, 5656, 5672, 5675 


aoe (School) [See School Attend. 
ance 
Attendants (Institutions) [See ie 
cal Personnel, Paine RS 
E Personnel] 6174, 6182, 
Attention 4331, 4379, 4401, 4437, 4454, 
4462, 4485, 4539, 4730, 4732, 4789, 4951 
4961, 4992, 5744 ; 
Attitude Change 5067, 5124, 5194, 5195, 
5207, 5208, 5234, 5238, 5239, 5253, 5296, 
5473, 6327, 6463 i 
Attitude Formation 4385 
Attitude Inventories [See Attitude Meas- 
ures] 
Attitude Measurement 4385, 5232, 5383 
Attitude Measures 4270, 4272, 5077, 
5230, 5359, 6430 
Ande Similarity 4496, 5170, 5172, 
I 
Attitude Tests [See Attitude Measures] 
Attitudes [See Also Related Terms] 5094, 
5105, 5358, 5400, 5885, 5961, 6184, 6220 
Attorneys 5137 
Attraction (Interpersonal) [See Interper- 
sonal Attraction] 
Attribution 5211, 5227, 5235, 5241, 5259, 
5261, 5262, 5266, 5268 
Audiences 4979 
Audiometers [See Apparatus] 
Audiotapes [See Also Audiovisual Com- 
munications Media, Communications 
Media] 5184, 5970 
Audiovisual Aids (Educational) [See Edu- 
cational Audiovisual Aids] 
Audiovisual Communications Media [See 
Also Audiotapes, Communications Me- 
dia, Educational Audiovisual Aids, Tele- 
vision, Videotapes] 6059 
Audiovisual Instruction [See Also Teach- 
ing, Teaching Methods, Televised In- 
struction] 6355, 6433 A 
Audition [See Auditory Perception] 
Auditory Cortex [See Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, Nerv- 
ous System, Telencephalon, "Temporal 
Lobe] : 
Auditory Discrimination [See Also Audi- 
tory Perception, Loudness Discrimina- 
tion] 4319, 4329, 4360 
Auditory Evoked Potentials [See Also 
Electrical Activity, Electrophysiongy 
Evoked Potentials] 4510, 4524, 4539 
4540, 4547, 4727, 4728, 5733 d 
Auditory Feedback [See Auditory pu 
lation, Delayed Auditory Feedback, 
Feedback, Perceptual Stimulation, Sen- 
sory Feedback 5 
Auditory le [See Hallucina- 
tions, Perceptual Disturbances] , 
Auditory Localization [See Also Auditory 


Perception] 4322 4320, 4324, 4328, 


4332, 4947 

Auditory Neurons [See Bee System, 
Neurons, Sensory Neurons s 
Auditory E [See Also Auditory 
Discrimination, Auditory Localization, 
Loudness Discrimination, Pitch Pe 
tion, Speech Perception] 4302, 4318 
4321, 4323, 4325, 4327, 4328, 4462, gd 
5283, 5290, 5317 

Auditory Stimulation [See Also De 
Auditory Feedback, Loudness, ^ a 
Levels (Work Areas), Perceptual ST 
lation, Stimulation, Ultrasound, 


———————————————————— 


Noise] 4251, 4320, 4324, 4326, 4333, 
Vie, 4373, 4319, 4437, 4443, 4466, 4510, 
4547, 4565, 4571, 4653, 4934, 4935, 5360, 


5553, 5133 

Auditory Thresholds [See Also Thresh- 
olds] 4321, 4326, 4547, 5743 

‘Aunts [See Family Members] 

Aura [See Symptoms] 
Aurally Ham [See Also Deaf, 
Handicapped, Partially Hearing Im- 
paired] 5680 

Australia 6450 

‘Authoritarianism [See Also Personalit; 
Traits] 4498, 5182, 5213, 5349, 5365, 
5383, 5394, 5400, 5408, 5667, 6238, 6320 
‘Authoritarianism (Parental) [See Parental 
Permissiveness] 

Autistic Children [See Also Emotionall 
Disturbed, Handicapped] 5550, 5607, 
5198, 5866, 5939, 6002, 6347 

Autistic Thinking [See Also Thinking] 
4226 

Autobiography [See Also Arts, Biogra- 
phy, Literature, Prose] 5030, 5537 
Autoeroticism [See Masturbation] 
Autogenic Training [See Also Psychoth- 
erapeutic Techniques] 5873, 6110 
Autohypnosis [See Also Hypnosis] 4309 
Autoimmune Disorders [See mmunolog- 
ic Disorders] 

Autokinetic Illusion [See Also Apparent 
Movement, Motion Perce] tion, patial 
Perception, Vision, Visual Perception] 
5408 

Automated Information Coding [See Au- 
tomated Information Processin| ] 
Automated Information ing 4241, 
4245, 4250, 4260, 5277, 5308, 5448, 6407 
Automated Information Retrieval [See 
Automated Information Processing] 
Automated Information Storage [ 
Automated Information Processing] 
Automatism [See Symptoms] 

Automobile Accidents [See Motor Traffic 
Accidents] 

Autonomic Ganglia [See Autonomic 
Nervous System, Nervous System] 
Autonomic Nervous System [See Also 
Nervous System, Sympathetic Nervous 
System, Vagus Nerve] 853 

Autonomic Nervous System Disorders 
[See Nervous System Disorders] 


Autopsy [See Surgery] 
Autosome Disorders [See Chromosome 


Disorders, Genetic Disorders] 

Aversion [See Hate] 

Aversion Therapy [See Also Behavior 
Modification, Behavior Therapy] 5972, 
5974, 5981, 5983, 6039, 6041 

Aversive Stimulation [See Also Stimula- 
tion] 4415, 4485, 4575, 4653, 4686, 4884, 
4904, 5748 

Aviation Safety [See Also Air Traffic 
Control] 6473 

Aviators [See Aircraft Pilots] 

Avoidance 4488, 4611 
Avoidance Conditioning [See Also Condi- 
tioning, Operant Conditioning] 4391, 
4485, 4511, 4602, 4617, 4627, 4638, 4651, 
4653, 4656, 4667, 4686, 4696, 4707, 4718, 
4123, 4129, 4737, 4142, 4144, 4750, 4794, 
4817, 4845, 4846, 4861, 4875, 4882, 4886, 
4889, 6038 

Awareness [See Also Consciousness 
States] 4435, 4564, 5202, 5260 

Axons [See Nervous System, Neurons] 
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Babbling [See Infant Vocalization] 
Babies [See Infants] 

Babinski Reflex [See Reflexes] 

Baboons [See Also Mammals, Primates 
Do Vertebrates] 4534, 4797, 


Back (Anatomy) 5518 
Background (Family) [Sec Family Back- 


Bacterial 

Disorders [See Infectious Dis- 
orders] 

Bacterial Meningitis [See Central Nerv- 
ous ER Disorders, Infectious Disor- 
ders, Nervous Se Disorders} 
Badminton [See Recreation, Sports] 
Balance [See Equilibrium] 

Barbital [See CNS Affecting Drugs, CNS 
Depressant Drugs, Hypnotic Drugs, 
Sedatives] 

Barbiturate Poisoning [See Toxic Disor- 
ders] 


munication, Interperso! 
Negotiation, Social Behavior, 
Interaction] 4287, 5212, 6408 
Barometric Pressure [See Atmospheric 
Conditions} 
Baroreceptors [See Nerve Endings, Nerv- 
Barrett Relationship Invent [See 
‘Also Personality Measures} 5406 
Basal [See Amygdaloid Body, 
Brain, Caudate Nucleus, Central Nerv- 
ous System, Cerebral Cortex, Nervous 
System, Telencephalon] È 
Basal Metabolism [See Metabolism] 
Basal Readers [See Reading Materials 
Basal Skin Resistance [See Electrophy- 
SEN Skin Resistance] 

[See Sports] 
Basketball [See Recreation, Sport] 

rtebrates] 


Bass i) [See Fishes, Ve 
pas des ss Mammals, Vertebrates} 


jyndrome [See Antisocial 
Behavior, Behavior Disorders, Syn- 


ous System] 


[See Statistical Probabil- 


E [See Mammals, Rodents, Ver- 
tebrates] 
Bees [See Invertebrates] 


Beetles Invertebrates, 
rae 4724, Za 6181, 6232, 


See Also Alcohol- 

ti ior, Attempted 
Cheatin; Confabulation, 
Abuse, Druj 
, Head Banging, Heroin Ad- 
diction, Homicide, Juvenile Delinquen- 
cy, Korsakoffs Psychosis, Rape, Recidiv- 
ism, Self. Mutilation, Suicide, Tantrums} 


, 5976 
5519, 3910 7 [See Also Aver- 


i jor Therapy, Class- 
sion Therapy: BModification,, Contin 
[um Management CC, 
5493 KEE 5787, NA 3082, 
. 6000, 6006, 6010, 6017 


j, 5992, 5997, d , 
Ber 6029, 6035, 6040, 6190 


Behavior Problems 5706, 5777, 5804, 
Dg 6037, po E 6339, 6402 
Beha’ Therapy so Aversion 
Therapy; Behavior Modification, Implo- 
sive GE Systematic Desensitization 
Therapy) 93, 5789, 5976, 5986, 5995, 
6001, 6003, 6005, 6009, 6013, 6014, 6023, 
6030, 6032, 6033, 6036, 6037, 6038, 6041, 


Behavioral Sconces Ee: Social Sciences} 
Behaviorism [See Also es] Of Psy- 
chology] 4242, 5784, 6204, 620 

Beliefs Lech [See Wiele are 
Bemegride |! GR gs, CN 
Affecting Drugs, s 


Drugs] e 
Benactyzine [See gece Blocking 


Drugs, Tranquilizing Dru 
pee Gestalt Test [Sce pU Personali- 
ty Measures, Projective Personality 
Measures, Projective tes 6385 
Benign [See Neop! sms] 
Benzedrine [See Am hetamine] 

P (See Experimenter 


Stimulating 


Bias (Response) [Sce Response Bias] 
Biased Sampling [See Sampling (Experi- 


Bibliogr, 4240, 4818, 5051, 5109, 
5162, 5180, 5194, 5198, 5340, 5431, 5586, 
5986, 6075, 6095, 6299, 6378, 6439, 6458 


Binocular Vision [ 


Perception) 

Binomial ibution [See Probability, 
Statistical Terr Statistical Measure- 
ment, Statisti Probability] $ 
Biochemistry [See Also Neurochemistry] 
5539, 5543, 5836, 5936 
Inventories 


[See Also Arts, Autobiogrà- 


hy, Literature, Prose] 5086, à 
Biological Rhythms [See Animal Circadi- 


an Rhythms] , ^ 
Biopsy [See iagnosis, Medical Diagno- 

Chickens, Ducks, Pi- 
cons, ils, Sea Gulls, Vertebrates} 
Fer 4830, 4842, 4892, 4893, 4902, 4907, 


4909, 4911, 4925 
Birth [See Also Premature Birth] 4972, 


5267, PS 

Birth [o Also Family Plan- 
ning] 5145, 535! , 6092, 6381 
Birth Order [Sce Also Famil Structure] 
4389, 5030, 5041, 5051, 5316, 

Birth Rites [See Rites Of Passage, So: 
ciocultural Factors] 

See Homosexuality, Ps cho- 
sexual Behavior, Sexual Deviations, 
Bitterness [Sce Taste Stimulation) 

Black Power Movement [See Social 


Movements 

Blackbirds Birds, Vertebrates] 
Blacks (See Negroes} 

Bladder 45 


50 
Blind [See Also Handicapped, Visually 
Handicapped] 5750, 6145, 6392 


Blindness (Color) See Color Blindness) 
Blood : d lood Plasma, ‘cod 


Blood Group Incompatibility [See Immu- 
nologic Disorders] 

B Plasma [See Also Blood, Blood 
Serum] 4738, 4774, 5897 

Blood Pressure 4733 

Blood Pressure Disorders [See Cardio- 
vascular Disorders, Hypertension] 

Blood Proteins [See Proteins] 

Blood Serum [See Also Blood, Blood 
Plasma] RL ears 1 

Blood S [See Sugars 

Blood Nowe EE Sys- 
tem] 

Blood Volume 4565 

Blue Collar Workers [See Also Business 
And Industrial Personnel] 6188, 6446 
Body (Pineal) [See Pineal Body] 

Body Fluids [See Blood, Blood Plasma, 
Blood Serum, Cerebrospinal Fluid, 
Urine] 

Body Image 5348, 5375, 5381, 5800, 6344 
Body Image Disturbances [See Body 
Image] 

Body Language [See Also Interpersonal 
Communication, Nonverbal Communi- 
FO 5809 i 
Body Rocking [See Symptoms; 
Body "Te "Ske Also Therm- 
SECH (Body)] 4513, 4703, 5503, 


Body Types [See Rora ed sa 

Body Weight [See Also Obesity] 4586, 
4587, 4624, 4634, 4668, 4685, 4770, 4771, 
4785, 4906, 6013 

Bone Disorders [See Musculoskeletal 
Disorders] 

Book 4238, 4242, 4268, 4828, 4954, 4985, 
4996, 4998, 5014, 5038, 5114, 5129, 5133, 
5237, 5239, 5301, 5320, 5321, 5323, 5335, 
5336, 5362, 5368, 5378, 5462, 5497, 5506, 
5537, 5559, 5599, 5645, 5686, 5755, 5787, 
5788, 5798, 5821, 5997, 6028, 6064, 6106, 
epo 6139, 6178, 6197, 6209, 6409, 6462, 


Books [See Also Communications Medi- 
a] 5148, 5466 
Borderline Mental Retardation [See 
Mental Retardation] 
Borderline Mentally Retarded [See Slow 
Learners] 
Boredom 
4501, 6452 
Botulism [See Toxic Disorders] 
Bourgeois [See Middle Class] 
Brachial Plexus [See Spinal Nerves] 
Bradycardia [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
ders, Heart Disorders] 
Braille Instruction [See Curriculum] 
Brain [See Also Amygdaloid Body, 
Brain Stem, Caudate Nucleus, Central 
Nervous System, Cerebellum, Cerebral 
Cortex, CEDE Ventricles, Corpus 
Callosum, Diencephalon, Frontal Lobe, 
Hippocampus, Hy othalamus, Limbic 
System, Mesencephalon, Nervous Sys- 
tem, Parietal Lobe, Somatosensory Cor- 
tex, Telencephalon, Temporal Lobe, 
Thalamus, Visual Cortex] 4518, 4616, 
4685, 4719 
Brain Ablation [See Brain Lesions] 
Brain Concussion [See Brain Damage, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Head Injuries, Nervous System Disor- 
ers] 
Brain D; [See Also Brain Lesions, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, Hy- 


[See Also Emotional States] 
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thalamus Lesions, Nervous System 
Disorder] 4635, 5711, 5739, 5749 
Brain Damaged [See Also Handicapped] 
5731 
Brain Disorders [See Alcohol Intoxica- 
tion, Alzheimers Disease, Aphasia, Ath- 
etosis, Brain Damage, Brain Lesions, 
Brain Neoplasms, Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorde , Chronic Alcoholic Intox- 
ication, Epilepsy, Hydr haly, H 
thalamus oe Korsako, s cuu 
Minimal Brain Disorders, Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Organic Brain Sýn- 
dromes, Parkinsons Ee Senile De- 
mentia] [See = 
Brain Injuries Brain Damage] 
Brain Lesions [See Also Brain Darna D 
Central Nervous System Disorders, Hy- 
thalamus Lesions, Lesions, Nervous 
ystem Disorders] 4602, 4607, 4612, 
4614, 4616, 4622, 4634, 4635, 4636, 4639, 
4644, 4647, 4648, 4653, 4654, 4658, 4660, 
4665, 4666, 4667, 4673, 4674, 4675, 4678, 
4679, 4684, 4688, 4693, 4696, 4702, 4708, 
5718, 5731 
Brain Neoplasms [See Also Central 
Nervous System Disorders, Neoplasms, 
Nervous System Disorders] 6112 
Brain Stem [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Nervous System] 4544 
Brain Si See Also Chemical 
Brain Stimulation, Electrical Brain Stim- 
ulation, Stereotaxic Techniques, Stimu- 
lation] 4633, 4640, 4682, 470: 
Brazil 5386 


Breakthrough (Psychotherapeutic) [See 
Psychotherapeutic Breakthrough] 
Breast Venue [See Neoplasms] 
Breathing [See Respiration] 
S gd (Animal) [See Animal Breed- 
inj 

Psychotherapy [See Also Psychoth- 
apy] 5780, 5876, 5915, 6027, 6049, 
6152, 6165 
Brightness Perception [See Vision, Visual 
Perception] 
Bi [See Drugs] 
Bronchial Disorders [See Respiratory 
Tract Disorders] 
Brothers [See Family Members] 
Buddhism [See Religious Beliefs] 


Budgerigars [See Birds, Vertebrates] 
pra [See Amines, Hallucinogenic 
Buns 5741 
Business 6272 
Business And Industrial Personnel [See 
Also Blue Collar Workers, Management 
Personnel, Middle Level Managers, Sec- 
retarial Personnel, Top Level Managers] 
Business M 
Management 6438 
oat Organizations [See Organiza- 
Business Students [See Al: 
S116 6438 [ so Students] 
See Busi And - 
trial Sech CS ins 
[See eese! 

Antipsychotic 

m SE tic z EE 
Derivatives, Tranquilizing Dru; 

Buying [See Consumer Behavior] s 


Cadres [See Social Groups] 


vi 


ticae sec Also Alkaloids, CNS Af. 
ering gs, CNS Stimulating Drugs] 
Cage Apparatus [See Apparatus] 
Calcium [See Calcium fons] 

Calcium Bromide [See Anticonvulsive 


Dom. EN Drugs, CNS 
ressant Drugs, notic 
Sedatives] j See 
Calcium Ions 4676 


Calculus [See Mathematics Education] 
California Test Of Mental Maturity [See 
Also Intelligence Measures] 5486 
California Test Of Personality [See Also 
ee 5486 
Cameras [See Apparatus] 
Camping [See Also Recreation] 5864 
Canada 5909, 6017, 6215, 6222, 6222, 
6225, 6233, 6337 
Canaries [See Birds, Vertebrates] 
Cancers [See Neoplasms] 
Candidates (Poli ) [See Political Can- 
didates] 
Cannabis [See Also Hashish, Marihuana] 
4799, 5121 
Capillaries (Anatomy) [See Cardiovascu- 
lar System] 
Capitalism [See Also Political Economic 
Systems] 5062 

ydrate Metabolism [See Metabol- 
ism] 
Carbohydrates [See Sugars] : 
Carbon Monoxide Poisoning [See Toxic 
Disorders] 
Carbonic Anhydrase [See Enzymes] 
Carcinogens [See Drugs] 
Carcinomas [See Neoplasms] 
Cardiac Disorders [See Heart Disorders] 
Cardiac Rate [See Heart Rate] 
Cardiography [See Diagnosis, Electrocar- 
diography, Medical Diagnosis] 
Kees [See Medical Sciences] 
Cardiovascular Disorders [See Also Ar- 
teriosclerosis, Cerebrovascular Disor- 
ders, Heart Disorders, Hypertension, 
Ischemia, Myocardial Infarctions] 6113 
Cardiovascular System 5910, 6110 


Career tions [See Occupational 
Aspirations, . 

[See ^ Occupational 
Choice] e i 
Career Goals [See Occupational Aspira- 
ch Guidance [See Occupational 
Guidance] E 
Career Preference [See Occupation 
Preference] 


Careers [See Occupations] ` ` 
Carotid Arteries [See Cardiovascular 


System! 

Carotid Body [See Autonomic New 
System, Chemoreceptors, Nerve End- 
ings, Nervous System] ] 
Carp [See Fishes, Goldfish, Vertebrates 
Carphenazine [See Antipsychotic Drugs, 
Cholinergic Blocking Drugs, Neurolep 
tic Drugs, Phenothiazine Derivatives, 
Tranguiliziog Dru ] 


Cartoons (Hümor) [See Humor] 

Case Report 4309, 5120, 5507, 2 
5531, 5538, 5550, 5566, 5610, 5641, o 
5782, 5799, 5805, 5806, 5813, 5831, F el 
5838, 5843, 5851, 5863, 5866, 5872, 5 p 
5875, 5876, 5902, 5910, 5927, 5951, SH ` 
5990, 6005, 6029, 6030, 6032, 6042, 604, 


6044, 6047, 6049, 6052, 6112, 6146, 6150, 
6164, 6171, 6180, 6190 

Caseworkers [See Social Workers] 

Caste System [See Social Structure] 
Castration [See Male Castration, Ovar- 
iectomy, Sterilization (Sex), Sur; ery] 
Castration Anxiety [See Anxiety 
Catabolism [See Metabolism] 

Catalepsy [See Also Symptoms] 4607, 
4677 

Catamnesis [See Posttreatment Follow- 


up] 
GE [See Musculoskeletal Disor- 
ders, Nervous System Disorders] 
Cataracts [See Eye Disorders] 
Catatonia [See Also Symptoms] 4607, 
5508, 5559 
Catatonic Schizophrenia [See Psychosis, 
Schizophrenia] 
Catecholamines [See Also Amines, Do- 
E Epinephrine, Norepinephrine, 
DE Drugs] 4680, 4704, 
471 
Categorizing [See Classification (Cogni- 
tive Process)] 
Catharsis 5834 
Cats [See Also Mammals, Vertebrates] 
4518, 4521, 4525, 4526, 4530, 4542, 4543, 
4550, 4603, 4612, 4637, 4639, 4649, 4654, 
4667, 4672, 4692, 4704, 4725, 4753, 4849, 
4886, 4908, 4934, 4935 
Cattle [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Caucasians [See Also Race (Anthro 
logical) 5086, 5147, 5190, 5191, 5252, 
5300, 5359, 5391, 5519, 5541, 5568, 5618, 
6274, 6374, 6380, 6404, 6449 
Cauda Equina [See Spinal Nerves] 
Caudate Nucleus [See Also Brain, Cen- 
tral Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, 
Nervous System, Telencephalon] 4525, 
4671, 4727 
Cells (Biology) [See Connective Tissue 
Cells, Dendrites, Erythrocytes, Lympho- 
cytes, Motor Neurons, Neurons, Sensory 
leurons] 
Central America 5909 
Central Nervous System [See Also Am- 
ygdaloid Body, Brain, Brain Stem, Cau- 
date Nucleus, Cerebellum, Cerebral 
Cortex, Cerebral Ventricles, Corpus 
Callosum, Diencephalon, Frontal Lobe, 
Hippocampus, Mae Limbic 
System, Mesencephalon, Nervous Sys- 
tem, Parietal Lobe, Somatosensory Cor- 
tex, Telencephalon, Tem oral Lobe, 
Thalamus, Visual Cortex] 4662 
Central Nervous System Disorders [See 
Also Alzheimers Disease, Aphasia, Ath- 
etosis, Brain Damage, Brain Lesions, 
ue Neoplasms, Chorea, Epilepsy, 
y. Nds , Hypothalamus Lesions, 
Korsakoffs ee Minimal Brain 
Disorders, Myelitis, Nervous System 
Disorders, Organic Brain Syndromes, 
E Disease, Senile Dementia] 
Central Nervous System Drugs [See CNS 
EDI 
Central Tendency Measures [See Statisti- 
cal ee Statistical Measurement] 
CER (Conditioning) [See Conditioned 
Emotional Responses] 
Cerebellar Cortex [See Cerebellum] 
Cerebellar Nuclei [See Cerebellum] 
Cerebellopontie Angle [See Cerebellum] 
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Cerebellum [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Nervous System] 4533, 
4654 
Cerebral Anoxia [See Anoxia, Cardiovas- 
pest Disorders, Cerebrovascular Disor- 
ers 

Sc Aqueduct [See Cerebral Ventri- 
cles 

Arteriosclerosis [See Arterios- 
clerosis, Cardiovascular Disorders, Cere- 
brovascular Disorders] 
Cerebral Cortex [See Also Amygdaloid 
Body, Brain, Caudate Nucleus, ntral 
Nervous System, Cerebral Ventricles, 
Corpus Callosum, Frontal Lobe, Hip 
campus, Limbic System, Nervous Sys- 
tem, Parietal Lobe, Somatosensory Cor- 
tex, Telencephalon, Temporal Lobe, 
Visual Cortex] 4519, 4521, 4542, 4543, 
4612, 4644, 5724 
Cerebral Dominance [See Also Lateral 
Dominance] 5310, 5718, 5731, 6112 
Cerebral Embolisms [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders, Cerebrovascular Disorders] 
Cerebral Hemorrhage [See Cardiovascu- 
lar Disorders, Cerebrovascular Disor- 
ders] 
Cerebral Ischemia [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders, Cerebrovascular Disorders, 
Ischemia] 

Lesions [See Brain Lesions] 
Cerebral Palsy [See Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Nervous System Dis- 
orders, Paralysis} 
Cerebral Thromboses [See Cardiovascu- 
lar Disorders, Cerebrovascular Disor- 
ders] 

Cerebral Vascular Disorders [See Cere- 
brovascular Disorders] 

Vent [See Also Brain, 
Central Nervous System, Cerebral Cor- 
tex, Nervous System, Telencephalon] 


5856 
Fluid 4774, 5623, 5948 

Cerebrovascular Accidents [See Cardio- 
vascular Disorders, Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Cerebrovascular Dis- 
orders, Nervous System Disorders] 
Cerebro Disorders [See Also 
Cardiovascular Disorders] 5462, 5726 
Cerebrum Affe Drugs [See Chlor- 

romazine, CNS Affecting Drugs] 
Cervical Plexus [See Spinal Nerves] 


CFF (Vision) [See Critical Flicker Fu- 
sion Threshold] % 
Chance (Fortune) [See Probability, Sta- 
tistical Probability] d 
Change (! ) [See Organiza- 
tional Change] 1 

Change (Social) [See Social Change] 
Change (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Change] 

Chaplains [See Clergy] 


Character Development See Personality 


d 
ease [See Personality 
Disorders] 3 
Character Formation [See Personality 


Vi ent] e 
aa zk [See Personalit Traits} 
Charitable Behavior [See Also Interper- 
sonal Interaction, Social Behavior, So- 
cial Interaction] 51 4 y 
Cheating [See Also Behavior Disorders, 
Deception] 6330 


vu 


Chemical Brain Stimulation [See Also 
Brain Stimulation, Stereotaxic Tech- 
yee Stimulation] 4551, 4612, 4613, 
4623, 4632, 4635, 4637, 4638, 4645, 4649, 
4650, 4652, 4656, 4662, 4676, 4677, 4681, 
4703, 4704, 5819, 5879, 5880 
Chemical Elements [See Calcium Ions, 
Cobalt, Lithium, Potassium, Sodium] 
Chemistry [See Biochemistry, Neuro- 
chemistry] 
Chemoreceptors [See Also Nerve End- 
ings, Nervous System] 4553, 4758 

[See Drug Therapy] 
Chess [See Games] 
Cheyenne Indians [See American Indi- 
ans 
Chi Square Test [See Statistical Analysis, 
Statistical Tests] 
Chickens [See Also Birds, Vertebrates] 
ox 4638, 4789, 4825, 4832, 4835, 4847, 
Chicks [See Chickens] 
Child Abuse [See Antisocial Behavior, 
Behavior Disorders] 
Child Day Care 4942, 4952, 5454, 6076, 
6269, 6275 
Child Discipline [See Childrearing Prac- 
tices, Family Relations, Parental Permis- 
siveness] 
Child Psychiatry [See Also Medical 
Sciences, Psychiatry] 5419, 5428, 5436, 
5502, 5698, 5761, 6149 
Child Psychology [See Also Develop- 
mental Psychology, Psychology, Social 
ES 148, 5427, 5441, 5491, 5762, 
$773, 5788 
Child Psychotherapy [See Also Pla’ 
Therapy, Psychotherapy] 5761, 5799, 
5805, 5838, 5845, 5866, 5876, 5888, 5994, 
6002, 6053 
Childbirth [See Birth] 
Childhood [See Children] 
Childhood Development [See Also Earl 
Childhood Development, Infant Devel- 
opment, Neonatal Development] 4938, 
4946, 5015, 5021, 5550, 5552, 5607, 5764 
Childhood Neurosis [See Also Neurosis] 
5533 
Childhood Play Development DA Also 
Psychosocial Development] 4997, 5036, 


Childhood Psychosis [See Also Child- 
hood Schizophrenia, Psychosis] 5866 
Childhood See Also 
Childhood Psychosis, Psychosis, Schi- 
zophrenia] 579 
Childrearing Practices [See Also Family 
Relations, Parental —Permissiveness] 
5001, 5009, 5040, 5113, 5660, 5994 
Children [See Also Infants, Neonates, 
Preschool Age Children, School Age 
Children] 4915, 4976, 4979, 4983, 4993, 
5016, 5020, 5021, 5035, 5066, 5103, 5139, 
5319, 5323, 5513, 5517, 5548, 5596, 5683, 
5689, 5692, 5708, 5735, 5761, 5764, 5781, 
5824, 5825, 5923, 6026, 6166, 6255 
Childrens Recreational! Games [See 
Games, Reaton A Gë 
Chimpanzees so Mammals, Pri- 
mates (Nonhuman), Vertebrates] 4900 
Chinchillas [See Also Mammals, Ro- 
dents, Vertebrates] 4326, 4572 

Chloral Hydrate [See Also Anticonvul- 
sive D Hypnotic Drugs, Sedatives] 
4746, 480: 

Chloralose [See Hypnotic Drugs] 


Chlordiazepoxide [See Also Amines, 


Minor  Tranquilizers, — Tranquilizin; 
Drugs] 4711, 4734, 4745, 4751, 4780, 
4781, 4811, 5963, 5968 

Chlorimi| [See Amines] 
Chlorisondamine [See Amines] 
Chlorpromazine [See Also Amines, An- 
tipsychotic Drugs, CNS Affecting 


rugs, CNS Depressant Drugs, Neuro- 
leptic Drugs, Phenothiazine Derivatives, 
Sedatives, Tranquilizing Drugs] 4742, 
4747, 4780, 4786, 5921, 5928, 5944, 5945, 
5953, 5954, 5968 
Chlorprothixene [See Also Amines, An- 
dud Drugs, Minor Tranquilizers, 


enothiazine Derivatives, Tranquiliz- 
ing Drugs] 4708 
Choice wior [See Also Cognitive 


Processes, Decision Making] 4229, 5035, 
5176, 5210, 5243 
Choline [See Vitamins] 
Cholinergic Blocking Drugs [See Also 
Atropine, Nicotine, Scopolamine, Tri- 
hexyphenidyl] 4712, 4744, 4807, 5916 
Cholinergic Drugs [See Also Physostig- 
mine] 4662, 4757 
Cholinergic Nerves [See Autonomic 
Nervous System, Nervous System] 
Cholinesterase [See Also Enzymes] 5543 
Cholinesterase Inhibitors [See Physostig- 
mine] 
Cholinomimetic Drugs [See Acetylcho- 
line, Physostigmine] 
Chorazepate Dipotassium [See Tranqui- 
lizing Drugs] 
Chorea [See Also Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Nervous System Disor- 
ders] 5927 
Choroid [See Eye (Anatomy)] 
Choroid Plexus [See Cerebral Ventricles] 
Christianity [See Religious Beliefs] 
Chromosome Disorders [See Also Genet- 
ic Disorders] 4615 
Chronic Alcoholic Intoxication [See Also 
ee Intoxication, Toxic Disorders] 
Chronic Psychosis [See Also Chronic 
E Psychosis] 6034 
Chronic Schizophrenia [See Also Chronic 
Psychosis, Psychosis, Schizoj hrenia] 
PII. 
> d » 5978, 5984, 6019, > 
6115, 6173 EH 
Cichlids [See Fishes, Vertebrates} 
fan Smoking [See Tobacco Smok- 


ing, 

Circadian Rhythms (Animal) [See Animal 

Circadian Rhythms] 

Circulatory Disorders [See Cardiovascu- 

lar Disorders] 

Cities [See Urban Environments] 

Civil Rights Movement [See Also Social 

Movements] 5091, 5103, 5139 

ou Servants [See Government Person- 
nel] 

Clairvoyance [See Extrasensory Percep- 
tion 

Se Conditioning [See Also Condi- 
tioned Emotional Responses, Condi- 
tioned Responses, Conditioned Stimu- 
lus, Conditioned Suppression, Condi- 
tioning, Unconditioned Stimulus] 4564, 
4644, 4679, 4755, 4849, 4853, 4855, 4863, 
4864, 4865, 4880, 6003 
Classificat (Psychiatric Taxonomies) [See 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
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Classificat (Psychodiagnost Taxono) [See 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
Classificat (Psy Proc) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Classification (Cognitive Process) [See 
Also Cognitive Processes] 4393, 4403, 
4409, 4450, 4458, 4460, 4463, 4469, 4470, 
4476, 4988, 5597, 5701 
Classification (Psychiatric Process) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Classifica! Systems [See Taxonomies] 
Classmates [See Students] 
Classroom Behavior Modification [See 
Also Behavior Modification] 6210, 6261, 
6265, 6291, 6303, 6305, 6348, 6402 
Classroom Discipline 6305 
Classroom Environment [See Also Aca- 
demic Environment, Environment, So- 
cial Environments] 6211, 6214, 6218, 
6226, 6227, 6275, 6316, 6332 
Classroom Instruction [See Teaching] 
Classroom Teachers [See Teachers] 
Claustrophobia [See Phobias] 
Clergy [See Also Ministers (Religion), 
Nuns] 5446 
Clerical Personnel [See Business And 
Industrial Personnel] 
dores ur (E 
t Cent. y [See Also Psy- 

chotherapy] 5868 i A 
Client ristics 5889, 5973, 6098, 
6099, 6105, 6107, 6128, 6130 
Client Counselor Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 
Clients , 6056, 6074 
Climate (Organizational) [See Organiza- 
tional Climate] 
Clinical Judgment (Med Diagnosis) [See 
Medical Diagnosis] 
Clinical Judgment (Not Diagnosis) 5934 
Clinical Judgment (Psychodiagnosis) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 

inical Methods Training [See Also 
Clinical VERRE Grad Training, 
Community Mental Health Training, 
Counselor’ Education, Mental Heal 
Inservice Training, Psychiatric Training, 
Psychoanalytic Training, Psychothera 
e 27, 5432, 5439, 5448, 5449, 
5460, 5464, 5467, 5473, 5479, 5491, 5498, 
5693, 5761, 5832, 6099, 6265 
Clinical Psychologists [See Also Mental 
He Personnel, Psychologists] 5427, 
Clinical Psychology [See Also Psycholo- 
8 Social Sciences] 5441, 5754, 5762, 

73, ai ep 
Clinical Psychology Grad Training [See 
Also Clinical Methods Training, Ss 
ate Educatio: » Graduate Psycholo; 
E Higher Education] 5427, 
Clinical Psychology Internship [See Clini- 
a ER Training, rds Educa- 

n 
Clinics [See Psychiatric Clinics] 
Clipped Speech (Mechanical) [See Verbal 
Communication] 
SE Aën 

lonis CNS i 
CNS Stimulating Drugs) ZE 
Closed Circuit elevision [See Audiovi- 
sual Communications Media, Communi- 
cations Media, Mass Media, Telecom- 
munications Media, Television] 
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Closure (Perceptual) [See 
Closure] T l Perceptual 
Clothing Fashions 6163 
Zo (Social Organizations) [See Recre. 
Cluster Analysis [See Also Factor Analy- 
sis, Statistical Analysis, Statistical Meas. 
urement] 4274, 429 
Clustering [See Cluster Anal sis] 
CNS (Nervous System) (See Central 
Nervous System] 
CNS Affecting Drugs [See Also Amphe- 
tamine, Analeptic Drugs, Caffeine, 
Chlorpromazine, CNS Depressant 
Drugs, CNS Stimulating Drugs, Dex- 
troamphetamine, Haloperidol, Meth- 
amphetamine, Metyip enidate, Pipra- 
drol, Scopolamine, ` Strychnine] 4759, 
4761, 4764 
CNS Depressant Drug Antagonists [See 
Analeptic Drugs] 
CNS E Drugs [See Also Chlor- 
promazine, CNS ee Drugs, Halo- 
peridol, Scopolamine] 4719, 4767, 4808 
CNS Stimulating Drugs [See Also 
Amphetamine, Analeptic Drugs, Caf- 
feine, CNS Affecting Drugs, Dex- 
troamphetamine, ethamphetamine, 
Methylphenidate, Picrotoxin, Pipradrol, 
Strychnine] 4719, 4767, 4792, 4793, 4808 
Coaches [See Teachers] f 
Coalition Formation [See Also Social 
Processes] 4287 
Cobalt 4603 
Cocaine [See Alkaloids, Amines] 
Cochlea 4325, 4326 A 
Cochran Q Test [See Statistical Analysis, 
Statistical Tests] 
Cockroaches [See Invertebrates] 7 
Codeine [See Alkaloids, Analgesic 
Drugs, Hypnotic Drugs, Narcotic Drugs, 
iates] 
Coeds [See College ae 
Coenzymes [See Drugs| 
Coffee ( [See Caine 
Cognition 5298, 627. 
George Ability 4395, 4594, 5056, 5746, 
6112, 6330, 6388 j 
Cognitive Complexity [See Also Cogni- 
tive Style] 5003, 5218 v 
Cogniüve Contiguity [See Associative 
Processes, Cognitive Processes] i 
Cognitive Development [See Also ur 
lectual Development, Language Dena 
opment, Perceptual Development] i 
4965, 4967, 4968, 4971, 4975, 4985, 49 e 
4994, 4995, 5000, 5001, 5002, 5004, 5005, 
5033, 5039, 6346 » 
Cognitive Discrimination [See Also b 
nitive Processes] 4387, 4419, 4421, 442^ 
4433 
Cognitive Dissonance 5264, 5339, 5342, 
5364, 6174 itive 
Cognitive Generalization [See Cogn! 
Processes] fe toa [Sec Also Cognitive 
Cognitive Mediation [See Als 
Processes] 4380, 4381, 4382, 4390, 4417, 
4429, 4581, 4986, 4987 o 
Cognitive Processes [See Also Aba 
tion, Anagram Problem Solving, nd 
ative Processes, Choice Behavior, C! e 
fication (Cognitive Process), Cognit 
Discrimination, Cognitive M Cane 
Concept Formation, nnotations | s 
textual Associations, Decision M: A 
Divergent Thinking, Group Prol 


Solving, Inductive Deductive Reasoning, 
Inference, Logical Thinking, Problem 
Solving, Reasoning, Thinking] 4230, 
4233, 4241, 4245, 4260, 4308, 4327, 4379, 
4383, 4384, 4386, 4392, 4395, 4397, 4407, 
4446, 4454, 4458, 4483, 4515, 4609, 4730, 
4975, 4996, 5055, 5172, 5297, 5317, 5318, 
5329, 5405, 5592, 5598, 5722, 5819, 5862, 
6243, 6336 sire EE 
Cognitive Style so nitive 
Com lexity] 4434, 5384 

Cohabitation 5130 

Coitus (Animal) [See Animal Mating 
Behavior] 

Coitus Interruptus [See Birth Control, 
Family Planning] 

Cold Effects [See Also Environmental 
Effects, Temperature Effects] 4492, 4640 
Colitis [See Ulcerative Colitis] 
Collaboration [See Cooperation] 
Collective Behavior [See Also Interper- 
sonal Interaction, Riots, Social Behav- 
ior, Social Interaction] 601 1 

College Academic Achievement [See Also 
Academic Achievement, Achievement] 
5475, 6288, 6320, 6323, 6329, 6335, 6338, 
6382, 6390 

College Degrees [See Educational De- 


ees] 
College Dropouts [See Also Dropouts] 
5415 
College Environment [See Also Academ- 
ic Environment, Environment, Social 
Environments] 6220, 6231, 6318 
echt Major [See Academic Specializa- 
tion 
College Students [See Also Graduate 
Students, Junior College Students, Medi- 
cal Students, Students] 4267, 4403, 4425, 
5083, 5115, 5130, 5141, 5142, 5150, 5153, 
5252, 5326, 5340, 5345, 5379, 5439, 5493, 
5504, 5611, 5663, 5873, 6061, 6063, 6097, 
6098, 6231, 6234, 6283, 6292, 6311, 6312, 
6321, 6323, 6329, 6335, 6372, 6382, 6383, 
6395, 6399, 6400, 6421, 6425, 6444 
College Teachers [See Also Educational 
Personnel, Teachers] 5415, 6194, 6220, 
6229 
Colleges 4234, 5415, 6287 
Colon Disorders [See Ulcerative Colitis] 
Color [See Also Achromatic Color, Hue] 


E 


Commitment (Psychiatric) [Sec Also 
Hospitalization, Institutionalization, Le- 
gal Ocesses, Psychiatric Hospitaliza- 
tion] 6162, 6183, 6192 
Common Colds [See Infectious Disor- 
ders, Respiratory Tract Disorders] 
'ommunes [See Also Communities, En- 
Vironment, Kibbutz, Social Environ- 
ments] 5114 
unication [See Also Related 
Terms] 4267, 5321 
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n (Professional) [See Sci- 
entific Communication| 
Communication 


Systems 5289, 5302, 
AS SN 


'ommunication Theory 5314, 5549 
Communications Media [See Also Audio- 
s, Audiovisual Communications 
fedia, Books, Educational Audiovisual 
Aids, Magazines, Mass Media, Telecom- 
munications Media, Telephone Systems, 
Television, Videotapes] ZA Zei 
Communism [See Political Economic 


Systems] 
Coari [See Also Communes, En- 


vironment, Kibbutz, Social Environ- 
ments] 5147, 5763 

Community Attitudes 5124, 5147, 6094 
Community Colleges [See Colleges] 
Community Facilities [See Also Commu- 
nity Mental Health Centers, Housing, 
Suicide Prevention Centers] 6062 
Community Mental Health Centers [See 
Also Community Facilities] 5472, 5612, 
6064, 6069, 6091, 6094, , 6100 
Community Mental Gegen, [See 
Also Clinical Methods Set ental 
Health Inservice Training] 5493, 6086 
Community Psychiatry Also Medi- 
cal Sciences, Psychiatry] 5864, 6100, 


6147 
Community Psychology [See Also Psy- 
chology, Social Sciences) 5089, 5495, 


Comparative Psychology [See Also Psy- 

chology, Social Sciences] 4326, 450, 

4527, 4546, 4818, 4908, 4920, 4921, 4998 
(l 


bility ) [See Inter- 
rsonal Compatibility] 
(Defense Mechanism) [See 
Defense Mechanisms] 


[See Also Social Behavior] 
4259, 4287, 5074, 5189, 5243, 5247, 6281, 


6345, 6408 E 
(Cognitive) [See Cognitive 


Complexity 
Complexity] 7 
Complexity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Complexity] $ 
Complexity (Task) [See Task Complexi- 
t 
: [See Also Social Behavior] 
5042, 5212, 5245, 5251, 5262, 5264 
See Listening Compre- 
hension, Number Comprehension, 
Reading Comprehension, Sentence 
SE peo [See Verbal Com: 
munication] 
5566, 5993 
e Neurosis [See 
Compulsive Neurosis} 
Compulsi 


Obsessive 


ve Orderliness [See Compul- 
pene e Repetition [See Compul- 
Computer [See Also Com- 
puter Assisted Dagos Computer 
Assisted Instruction, Computer Simula- 
tion] 4230, 4245, 4283, 4518, 4820, 5273, 


5215, 5474 


ix 


Computer Assisted Diagnosis [See Also 
Computer Applications, Diagnosis] 5514 

ler Instruction [Sce Also 
Applications, — Teachin 
Methods] 5448, 6241, 6247, 


Computer 
Teachin 
6251, 6283 


ler Programs [See Computer Soft- 
ware l ed 


er Simulation [See Also Comput- 

er Applications, Simulation] 4230, 4241, 
4250, 4259, 4260, 6251, 6412 

Software 4236, 4248, 4288, 


uters] 
deus (Self) [See Self Concept 
Concept Formation pe Also nitive 
Processes) 4409, 4418, 4965, 4968, 4994, 


Ser Also Reversal 
Shit earning 4 d 4408, 4427, 4431, 
4890, 4978, 4984, 4987, 4988, 4996, 5000, 
5005, 5007, 5708, 6289, 6333, 6336, 6353, 


6394 

Concepts Gel 1, 5033, GE 5284, 5374 
GE mage! 

Conceptualization Z eg 


tion] 


Condit Emotional [See 
Also Classical Conditioning, Condi- 
tioned Responses, CU Emo- 

tioning, 


tional Responses, rant Con 
Responses] 4712, 4713, 4777 
Conditioned Reflex [See Conditioned 


Responses] 
Conditioned Responses [See Also Classi- 
cal Cordon Conditioned Emotion- 


al Responses, Conditioned Su| n, 
Conditioning, Response 460), 4159, 
4837, 4851, , 4875, 4877, 4883, 5748 
Conditioned Stimulus [See Also Classical 
Conditioning, Conditioning] 4633, 4846, 
4849, 4852, 4863, 4864, 486: 
Conditioned [See Also Clas- 
sical Conditioning, Conditioned Re- 
sponses, Conditioning, Responses} 4712, 
13,4817, 4875 
[See Also Avoidance Con- 
ditionin, lassical Conditioning, Con- 
ditioned Emotional Responses, Condi- 
tioned Responses, Conditioned Stimu- 
lus, Conditioned Suppression, Escape 
Conditioning, Eyelid Conditionin Op- 
erant —Conditionin, Unconditioned 
Stimulus] 4351, 4530, 4814, 4866, 5891 
Condi (Avoidance) [See Avoid- 


Conditio! ing) 
ance Conditi ( ) [See geff 
Conditioning} 
Conditioning (Escape) [See Escape Con- 


ditioning] e 
Conditioning (Eyelid) (See Eyelid Condi- 
tioning] 

Conditioning (Operant) [See Operant 
Conditioning] 
Conditioning (Verbal) [See Verbal Learn- 
ee (Eye) [See Eye (Anatomy), Nerv- 
ous System, Neurons, Photoreceptors, 


ina, Sensory Neurons) 
Coufabulation See Also Jaavior Disor- 


ders, Deception] 5669 
Conference Proceedings $17 
Confession (Religion) [See Religious 


Practices} 


| 


Limits (Statistics) [See Statis- 
tical Analysis] 
Conflict Also Aggre: 
nal Interaction, 
Social Interaction, 


ssive Behavior, 
Int Riots, Social 
Violence, 


Behavior, 


6031 Y 
Tides (Role) [Sce Role Conflicts] 
Conformity (Personality) [See Also Per- 
sonality Traits, Social Behavior] 5264, 
5350, 5365, 5367, 5692 
Confusion (Mental) [See Mental Confu- 

io 
E ital Disorders [See Handicapped] 
De im Therapy [See Also Psychothera- 


/] 6004 
Beete Tissue Cells 4507 
Connotations [See Also Associative Proc- 
esses, Cognitive Processes] 4451 
Conscience [See Also Psychoanalytic 
Personality Factors] 5014 
Conscious (Personality Factors) [See 
Psychoanalytic Personality Factors] 
Consciousness Disturbances [See Autoh- 
ypnosis, Hypnosis, Insomnia, Narcolep- 
sy, Sleep Disorders, Somnambulism] 
sciousness States [See Also Aware- 
ness, Wakefulness] 4977, 5600, 6248 
E ieyanon (Concept) 4969, 4985, 5007, 
1 
Conservatism (Political) [See Political 
Conservatism] 
Consistency (Measurement) [See Statisti- 
cal Analysis, Statistical Measurement] 
Consonants [See Also Language, Lin- 
guistics, Phonemes, Verbal Communica- 
tion] 4456, 5295, 5305 
par (Test) [See Test Construc- 
tion 
Consultation (Professional) [See Profes- 
sional Consultation] 
ae Behavior 5315 
nsumer Psycho [See Psychology, 
Social Sciences] E 4 2 
Consumer Research 5315 
Consumer Surveys [See Consumer Re- 
search, Surveys] 
Contact Lenses 5782 
Content (Emotional) [See Emotional 
Content] 
Content Analysis (Test) [See Test Con- 
struction, Testing] 
Contextual Associations [See Also Asso- 
ciative Processes, Cognitive Processes] 
4474, 4520, 4989 
Contingency Management [See Also 
Behavior Modification, Token Econom: 
GE 6011, 6030, 6156, 6291, 6303, 


Continuing Education [See Higher Edu- 
cation] 

Continuous Reinforcement [See Rein- 
forcement Schedules] 

Contour [See Form And Shape Percep- 
tion] 

Contraception [See Birth Control] 
Contraceptive Devices [See Birth Con- 
trol, Family Planning] 

oo Methods [See Birth Con- 
tro 

Contribution (Professional) [See Profes- 
sional Contribution] 

Control (Air Traffic) [See Air Traffic 
Control] 
Control (Locus Of) [See Internal Exter- 
nal Locus Of Control] 
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Control (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Con- 
trol] 

Convergent Thinking 
ductive Reasoning] 
Conversation [See 


[See Inductive De- 


Interpersonal Com- 
munication, Interpersonal Interaction, 
Language, Social Behavior, Social Inter- 
action, Verbal Communication] d 
Conversion Hysteria [See Conversion 
Neurosis] 
Conversion 
5993 
Convulsions [See Also Nervous System 
Disorders, GH 4523, 4638, 4652, 
4662, 4705, 4742, 4791, 4810, 5879, 5880 
Cooperation [See Also Interpersonal 
Interaction, Social Behavior, Social In- 
teraction] 4247, 4287, 5074, 5190, 5203, 
5247 

Coping Behavior [See Also Emotional 
Adjustment] 4490, 5581, 5641, 6042, 


Neurosis [See Also Neurosis] 


61 

Copulation (Animal) [See Animal Mating 
Behavior] 

Cornea [See Eye (Anatomy)] 

Coronary Disorders [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders] 
Coronary Thromboses [See Cardiovascu- 
lar Disorders, Heart Disorders] 

Corpora [See Brain, Cen- 
tral Nervous System, Mesencephalon, 
Nervous System. 

Corpus Callosum [See Also Brain, Cen- 
tral Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, 
Nervous System, Telencephalon] 4666 
Correctional Institutions [See Also Pris- 
ons] 6119, 6127 

Correlation (Statistical) [See Statistical 
Correlation] 

Cortex (Cerebral) [See Cerebral Cortex] 
Cortex (Somatosensory) [See Somatosen- 
sory Cortex] 

Cortex (Visual) [See Visual Cortex] 
Cortical Evoked Potentials [See Also 
Electrical Activity, Electrophysiology, 
Evoked Potentials] 4534 

Corticoids [See Corticosteroids] 
Corticosteroids [See Also Corticosterone, 
Hydrocortisone] 4566, 5728 
Corticosterone [See Also Corticosteroids, 
Hormones] 5605 
Corticotropin [See Hormones, Pituitary 
Hormones] 

Cortisol [See Hydrocortisone] 

Cortisone [See Corticosteroids, Hor- 
mones] 

Counselees [See Clients] 

Counseli [See Also Related Terms] 
5412, 5434, 5439, 5975, 6056, 6059, 6063, 
6070, 6071, 6083, 6085, 6087, 6088, 6089, 
6098, 6105, 6107, 6381 

ee (Group) [See Group Counsel- 


Counseling Psychology [See Also Psy- 

chology, Social Sciences] 6300 

Counselor Attitudes 5126, 5458 
Characteristics 5416, 5446, 


Client Interaction [See Psy- 

chotherapeutic Processes] 

KE ode ën Agee Also Clinical 
rail 5444, 5446, 

5458, 5471, 5496, is S 253506; 

Counselor Effectiveness [See Counselor 

Characteristics] 


Counselor 
6065, 6329 
Counselor 


Counselor Personality [See Counselor 
Characteristics] 
Counselor Role 5496, 6099, 6399 
Counselor Trainees 5444, 5637 
Counselors [See School Counselors] 
Countertransference [See Also Psychoth- 
erapeutic Processes] 5330 
Courage [See Personality Traits] 
Courts [See Adjudication] 
Courtship (Animal) [See Animal Court- 
ship Behavior] 
Courtship Displays (Animal) [See Animal 
Courtship Displays] 
Cousins [See Family Members] 
CR (Conditioning) [See Conditioned 
Responses] 
[See Crustacea, Invertebrates] 
Crafts [See Art, Arts] 
Cranial Nerves [See Acoustic Nerve, 
Nervous System, Peripheral Nerves, 
Vagus Nerve] 
Cranial Spinal Cord [See Central Nerv- 
ous System, Nervous System] 
Craving [See Appetite] 
Crayfish [See Crustacea, Invertebrates] 
Creative Writing [See Literature] 
Creativity [See Also Personality Traits] 
4410, 4597, 5182, 5309, 5323, 5346, 5354, 
5351, 5358, 5360, 5830, 5865, 6248, 6306 
Creativity Measurement 4226, 6377 
Credibility 5208, 5245 
Cretinism [See Mental Retardation, Thy- 
roid Disorders] 
Crime [See Also Antisocial Behavior, 
Behavior Disorders, Homicide, Rape] 
5629, 5666, 5674, 5817 
Criminals [See Also Male Criminals] 
5127, 5645, 5649, 5664, 6024, 6116 
Crippled [See Physically Handicap 
Crises [See ‘Also Family Crises] 5563 
Crisis (Reactions To) [See Stress Reac- 
tions] - 
Crisis Intervention [See Also Suicide 
Prevention] 6026, 6081, 6117 
Crisis Intervention Services [See Also 
Community Services, Hot Line Services, 
Mental Health Programs, Suicide Pre- 
vention Centers] 5919, 6080, 6082, 6086 
Critical Flicker Fusion Threshold [See 
Also Thresholds, Vision, Visual Percep- 
tion, Visual Thresholds] 4364, 4365, 4748 
Criticism [See Social Behavior, Social 
Influences} 
Criticism (Professional) 
Criticism] 
Crocodilians [See Vertebrates] 
Cross Cultural Differences [See Also 
Sociocultural Factors] 5068, 5070, 5071, 
5075, 5104, 5167, 5376, 5379 
Crowding [See Overpopulation] 
Cruelty [See Personality Traits] 2 
Crustacea [See Also Invertebrates] 48 
Crying [See Also Voice] 4329, 4955 
Crying Cat Syndrome [See Chromosom 
Disorders, Genetic De Mental 
Retardation, Syndromes. T. 
cs (Conditioning) [See Conditioned 
Stimulus 
Cues 1322, 4330, 4397, 4398, 4399, 4444, 
4457, 4461, 4840, 4934, 4986, 5366 ` » 
Cultural Assimilation [See Also Sociocu 
tural Factors] 5070 e 
Cultural Deprivation [See Also Dept 
tion, Sociocultural Factors] 4993, 5019, 
5097, 6128 


[See Professional 


Test Bias [See Also Test Con- 
DE, Testing] 4271, 4273, 4275, 
S98, 6364, 6366, 6374, 6386, 6391, 6393 

ly Disadvantaged [See Cultural 
Deprivation} 

ture (Anthropological) [See Also Sub- 
culture (Anthropological)] 5069, 5996, 
6317 
Culture Change [See Also Sociocultural 
Factors] 5082 


Curiosity [See Also Personality Traits] 


Also Drug Education, 
Language Arts Edu- 
cation, Mathematics Education, Physi- 
cal Education, Readin; Education, Sex 
Education, S SE 4256, 5428, 5474, 
6196, 6203, 6213, 6282, 6283, 6292, 6299, 
6300, 6337, 6381 

Curriculum Development 5466, 6263, 
6273, 6298, 6396 


5690 
Curriculum [See 
Health Education, 


Cursive Writing [See Handwriting, Lan- 
pum Verbal Communication, ritten 
anguage] 


Cushings Syndrome [See Syndromes] 
Cutaneous Sense [See Also Somesthetic 
Perception, Tactual Perception] 4639 
Cybernetics 4378, 5387 

Cycloheximide [See Antibiotics] 
Cyclothymic Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 

Cynicism [See Personality Traits} 
Cytochrome Oxidase [See Enzymes] 
Cytology 4514 


Daily Biological Rhythms (Animal) [See 
Animal Circadian Rhythms] 
Dance [See Arts, Recreation] 
Dance Therapy [See Recreation Thera- 


] 
Bark Adaptation [See Also Adaptation, 
Satory E Thresholds, Vision, 
isual Percepti: Vi 
Mà SEH ion, Visual Thresholds] 
Data Processing 5273 
tun [See Also Family Members] 


Day Care (Child) [See Child Day Care] 

Day Care Centers 4938 

Deaf [See Also Aurall Handicapped, 

Handicapped] 5733, 604 

ded And Dying 4518, 5020, 5058, 5064, 

D 5452, 5717, 5740, 5951, 6298 

$ th Attitudes 5156, 5254, 5352, 5455, 

501, 5545, 5642, 5667, 6298 

Death Rate [Sec Mortality Rate] 

MR Rites [See Rites Of Passage, 
iocultural Factors] 

Decarboxylases [See Enzymes] 

Lee [See Also Behavior Disorders, 

5 Sms, Confabulation, Faking] 4489, 

Decerebration [See Also Surgery] 4687 

SE Making [See De Choice Be- 

SA Cognitive Processes] 4394, 4493, 
, 5238, 5312, 6231, 6408, 6435, 6447 

Decore ation (Brain) [See Surgery] 


luctive Reasoning [See Inductive De- 


: ductive Reasoni 
Deer [5o ming] 
SE ` Vertebrates] 
(enn Mechanisms [See Also Fantasy 
(Defense Mechanism), Identification 
| jecti nse Mechanism), Introjection, Pro- 
ion (Defense Mechanism), Regres- 
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sion (Defense Mechanism), Repression 
(Defense Mechanism), Su E (De- 
fense Mechanism)] 5372, 5723, 6146 
Defensiveness [See Also Personality 
Traits] 5259, 5402, 6038 
Deficiency Disorders (Nutritional) [See 
Nutritional Deficiencies] 
Degrees (Educational) [See Educational 
Degrees] 
[See Enzymes] 

Delayed Auditory Feedback [See Also 
Auditory Stimulation, Feedback, Per- 
SES Stimulation, Sensory Feedback] 
Delayed Feedback [See Delayed Audito- 
Di Feedback, Feedback, Perceptual 

timulation] 
Delayed Reinforcement [See Reinforce- 
ment Schedules] 
Deletion (Chromosome) [See Chromo- 
some Disorders, Genetic Disorders] 
Delinquency (Juvenile) [See Juvenile 
Delinquency] 
Delirium [See Symptoms] 
Delirium Tremens [See Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Nervous System Dis- 
orders, Organic Brain Syndromes, Psy- 
chosis, Syndromes} 
Delta Rhythm [See 
Electrophysiology] 
Delusions 5372, 5827 
Dementia (Senile) [See Senile Dementia] 
Dementia Praecox [See Schizophrenia] 
Democracy pa Also Political Economic 
Systems] 5837 
Democratic Party [See Political Parties] 
Demographic 5155, 5420, 
5579, 5612, 5640, 5675, 5738, 5751, 5888, 
5938, 6154, 6459, 6462 
Denatured Alcohol [See Alcohols} 
Dendrites [See Also Nervous System, 
Neurons] 4543 x 
Denial [See Defense Mechanisms] 
Dental Education [See Graduate Educa- 
tion, Higher Education] 
Dental Students [See College Students, 
Students] 
Dental Surgery [See Surgery] 
Dentistry [See Medical 
Dentists [See Medical Personne j . 
Deoxycorticosterone [See Corticoster- 


oids, Hormones] Add [See o 
Deoxyribonuciets “Teaching Method [Sce 


"Teaching. Teaching Methods] 
(Drug) [See Drug Depen- 


'ersonality) [See Also Per- 
sonalit el 5026, 5044, 5075, 5361, 


5529, 5839 [See S Se 
(Emotion) Bee Also Affec- 

Emotional States, 
ressive Reaction, Psychotic 
jon} 4503, 4689, 5518, 


5527, 5548, 5553, 5557, FH 5594, 5602, 


Electrical Activity, 


dency] 


i ressive Reaction] d 
Se one ‘Also Cultural Depriva- 
rivation, Sensory 
vation, Social eprivation, Social 
tion, Water Deprivation] 4818 


xi 


Depth Perception [See Also Spatial 
Perception] 4931, 4933, 6471 

Depth Psy [See Psychology] 
Dermatitis [See Skin Disorders] 
Desensitization (Systematic) [See Sys- 
tematic Desensitization Therapy] 

Design (Experimental) [See xperimen- 


tal Design] 

Design (Man Machine Systems) [Sec 
Man Machine Systems Design] 
Desipramine [See Also Antidepressant 


Drugs| 4725, 4763 
bility] lity (Social) [See Social Desira- 
i 


[See Motivation] 
Detection (Signal) [See Signal Detection 
(Perception)] 
Dev tal [See Adoles- 


'elopmental Age 
cents, Adults, Aged, Children, Infants, 


Middle EE Neonates, Preschool Age 
Children, School Age Children, Young 
Adults} 


mental Differences [See Age 

Linked Developmental Differences, Sex 
Linked Developmental Differences] 

Developmental Psychology [See Also 

Child Psychology, Psychology, Social 

Sciences] 4937, 

Stages [See ec, 

(Sexual) [See Sexual via- 


See Apparatus] 
xtroampheta- 


Dexedrine [See Dextroamphetamine: 
Dexterity (Physical) [See Physical Dex- 


terity] 
De [See Also Amines, 
CNS Affecting Drugs, ee 
Drugs, S thomimetic i 
465. 41 16, 4724, 4143, 4710, ri 4815, 
Disco [Se Heroin] 

eroin] 
Diagnosis [See Also Computer Assisted 
Diagnosis, Differential Diagnosis, Elec- 
trocardiography, Electroencephalogra- 
hy, Electromyography, Galvanic Skin 
Response, Medical Diagnosis, eds 
mography, Psychodiagnosis, Psycho- 
Zë Interview, Urinalysis) 4413, 
5967, 6356 


Dialect See Also Languages Nonstan- 


dard English, Verbal mmunication] 
5295 

Dialysis 5723 

Diaphragm (Anatomy) [See Muscles] 


(Birth Control) [See Birth 


Control, Family Planning| 

Diastolic Pressure [Sec us Pressure] 
Diazepam [See Also  Tranquilizin| 
Drugs] "cod. 4776, 4811, 5897, 5905, 
5 


Dictionary 4261 o 
[See Also Brain, Central 


Diencephalon 

Nervous System, Hypothalamus, Nerv- 
ous System, Thalamus] 4630 

Differences (Cross Cultural) (See Cross 
Cultural Differences} 

Differences (Individual 
Differences] die 
Differences (Racial) [See Racial Differ- 
ences] . 
Diferenial Diagnosis [See Also Diagno- 
sis] 5509, 5519, 5567, 5588, 5602, 5652, 
5686, 5713, 5803, 6189 

Differential Limen [See Thresholds} 


) [See Individual 


EE T 


Differential Reinforcement [See Also 
Reinforcement] 4429, 4863, 4866 


Difficulty Level (Test) [See Test Con- 
i tin; 

Ge un Disorders [See Ulcera- 

tive Colitis, Vomitin, 

span Testing 4503 


Adrenergic 
Ergot 


Diphenylhy: 
ny Ihydantoin] 
jiplomacy (Foreign Policy) [See Govern- 
ment Policy Making] 
Diptera [See Drosophila, Invertebrates] 
Directed Discussion Method [See Teach- 
ing, Teaching Methods] 
Ticadvantaged 4993, 5001, 5091, 5097, 
5423, 6089, 6123, 6124, 6346, 6449 
Discipline (Classroom) [See Classroom 
Discipline] 
Disciplines [See Anthropology, Biochem- 
istry, Child E , Child Psycholo- 
E Clinical Psychology, Community 
sychiatry, Community Psychology, 
Or Ene Psychology, Counseling 
Psychology, Developmental Psychology, 
Educational Psychology, Epidemiology, 
Forensic Psychiatry, Industrial Psychol- 
ogy, Medical Sciences, Military Psychol- 
een Neuroanatomy, Neurochemistry, 
EE Psychiatry, Psycholo- 
gy, School Psyc! ology, Social Psycholo- 
B Social Sciences, Sociology, Surgery] 
iscovery Teaching Method Ree Teach: 


ing, Teaching Methods] 
Discrimination [See Also Related Terms] 
Discrimination (Cognitive) [See Cogni- 
tive Discrimination] 
DE (Group) [See Group Discus- 
sion! 
Diseases [See Disorders] 
Dishonesty [See Personality Traits] 
Disorders [See Also Related Terms] 
5404, 5505, 5506, 5510, 5737, 5738, 5751 
Displacement (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Defense Mechanisms] 
Displays [See Animal Courtship Dis- 
lays, Visual Displays] 
isposition [See Personali 
Disruptive Behavior [See 
lems] 
Dissociative Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
Dissociative Patterns [See Amnesia, 
Somnambulism] 
Dissonance (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 
Dissonance] 
Distance Discrimination [See Distance 
Perception] 
Distance Perception [See Also Spatial 
Perception] 4374, 4932 
Distortion (Perceptual) [See Illusions 
(Perception)] 
Distractibility [See Symptoms] 
Zeng [See Also Emotional States] 


d 
Behavior Prob- 
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Distributed Practice [See Also Practice] 
4601, 4983 

Distribution (Frequency) [See Frequency 
Distribution] ` 
Disturbed (Emotionally) [See Emotional- 


ly Disturbed] 
Diuresis [See Medical Treatment (Gen- 


Division Of Labor] 
Doctors [See Physicians] 
Dogmatism [See Authoritarianism] 
[See Also Mammals, Vertebrates] 
4655, 4756, 4856, 4875 
Doll Play [See Recreation] 
ins [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Dominance (Animal) [See Animal Domi- 
nance] 
Domination [See Authoritarianism] 
Donors [See Charitable Behavior] 
Dopa [See Also Acids] 4707 
Dopamine [See Also Amines, Catechola- 
mines, Sympathomimetic Drugs] 4613, 
4614, 4677, 4680, 4714, 4740, 4779, 4782, 
5623 
Dormitories 5416, 6329, 6338, 6399 
Dorsal Roots [See Central Nervous 
System, Nervous System] 
Dosage [See Drug Dosages] 
Double Bind Interaction [See Also Inter- 
rsonal Communication, Interpersonal 
nteraction, Social Behavior, Social In- 
teraction] 5549 
Doubt [See Emotional States, Mental 
Confusion] 
Doves [See Birds, Vertebrates] 
Downs Syndrome [See Chromosome 
Disorders, Genetic Disorders, Mental 
Retardation, Syndromes} 
Draftees [See Enlisted Military Person- 
nel, Military Personnel] 
Drama [See Arts, Theatre] 
Drawing [See Also Art, Arts] 6195 
Dream Analysis [See Also Psychoanaly- 
sis, Psychotherapeutic Techniques, Psy- 
chotherapy] 57! 
Dream Content 4258, 5766 
Dream Interpretation [See Dream Analy- 


sis] 

Dream Recall 5766 

Dreaming [See Also Nightmares] 5996 
Drinking (Alcohol) [See Alcohol Drink- 
ing Patterns] 

Drinking Attitudes [See Alcohol Drink- 
ing Attitudes] 

Drinking Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Drinking Behavior] 

Drive [See Motivation] 

Driver Education [See Curriculum] 
Drivers 5233 

Driving Behavior 5634 

Dropouts [See Also 

Lon e College Dropouts] 
Drosophila [See Also Invertebrates] 4872 
Drug Abuse [See Also Behavior Disor- 
ders, Drug Addiction, Drug Usage, 
Heroin Addiction] 5108, 5123, 5496, 
pe 5623, 5666, 5903, 5917, 5930, 5949, 


Drug Addiction [See Also Behavior 
Disorders, Drug Abuse, Drug Depen- 
dency, Drug Effects, Drug Usage, Hero- 
in Addiction, Side Effects (Drug)] 4758, 


Em 


5566, 5639, 5644, 5671, 5673, 5831, 5900, 
5926, 5938, 5961,5962,5967,5995'  ' 
Drug Administration Methods 4778, 5935 
Drug Adverse Reactions [See Also Drug 
Effects, Side Effects (Drug)] 5951 
Drug Allergies [See Drug Effects, Immu- 
nologic Disorders, Side Effects (Drug)] 
Drug Dependency [See Also Drug Ad- 
diction, Drug Effects, Drug Usagi 
Heroin Addiction, Side Effects (Drug)} 
4758, 5628, 5657, 5903 
Drug 4628, 4652, 4743, 4792, 
4793, 5623, 5904, 5906, 5908, 5935 
Education [See Also Curriculum, 
Health Education] 5117, 6271 
Drug Effects [See Also Drug Addiction, 
Drug Adverse Reactions, Drug Depen- 
dency, Heroin Addiction, Side Effects 
(Drug)] 4243, 4602, 4607, 4608, 4609, 
4610, 4613, 4614, 4618, 4619, 4620, 4621, 
4622, 4625, 4626, 4628, 4652, 4676, 4677, 
4688, 4700, 4706, 4707, 4707, 4709, 4710, 
4711, 4714, 4715, 4716, 4717, 4718, 4719, 
4720, 4721, 4722, 4723, 4724, 4725, 4726, 
4727, 4728, 4729, 4730, 4731, 4732, 4733, 
4734, 4735, 4736, 4737, 4738, 4739, 4740, 
4741, 4742, 4743, 4744, 4745, 4746, 4747, 
4748, 4749, 4750, 4751, 4752, 4753, 4754, 
4755, 4756, 4757, 4759, 4760, 4761, 4762, 
4163, 4764, 4765, 4766, 4767, 4768, 4769, 
4770, 4771, 4772, 4773, 4774, 4775, 4776, 
4777, 4779, 4780, 4781, 4782, 4783, 4784, 
4785, 4786, 4787, 4788, 4790, 4791, 4792, 
4793, 4794, 4795, 4796, 4797, 4799, 4800, 
4801, 4804, 4805, 4806, 4807, 4808, 4809, 
4810, 4811, 4812, 4814, 4816, 5571, 5604, 
5605, 5621, 5728, 5737, 5924, 5925 
Drug Induced Congenital Disorders [See 
Toxic Disorders] 
Drug Induced Hallucinations [See Hallu- 
cinations, Perceptual Disturbances] ` 
Drug Laws [See Government Policy 
Making, Laws] 
Drug Potentiation 4776 » 
Drug Rehabilitation [See Also Rehabili- 
tation] 5633, 5644, 5673, 5831, 5900, 
5901, 5903, 5907, 5914, 5918, 5925, 5926, 
5931, 5938, 5949, 5961, 5962, 5966, 5995, 
6084, 6177 o 
Drug Sensitivity [See Drug Effects, Side 
Effects (Dru; 
Drug Tee 4739, 5851, 5890, 5891, 
5892, 5893, 5894, 5895, 5896, 5897, 5898, 
5899, 5902, 5904, 5905, 5906, 5907, 5908, 
5909, 5910, 5911, 5912, 5913, 5915, 5916, 
5917, 5919, 5920, 5921, 5922, 5923, 20 
5927, 5928, 5929, 5930, 5931, 5932, p^, 1 
5934, 5935, 5936, 5937, 5939, 5940, zen 
5942, 5943, 5944, 5945, 5946, 5947, 5 57. 
5950, 5951, 5952, 5954, 5955, 5956, 34 e 
5958, 5959, 5960, 5963, 5964, 5965, 59% 
6025, 6115 
Drug Tolerance 4716, 4735, 4736, 4758 
4778, 4803 
Drug Usage [See Also Drug Abuse, Die 
Addiction, Drug Dependency, He 
Addiction, Marihuana Usage] 3155, 
5095, 5115, 5117, 5121, 51425190 d 
5641, 5647, 5657, 5922, 
Usage Attitudes 5117, 5125, 5135, 
5142, 5644, 5901 
Drug Withdrawal 4614, 4718, 4813 
Withdrawal Effects 5918 4610, 
Drugs [See Also Related Terms] d 
4625, 4626, 4706, 4766, 5623, 5128 
Drunkenness 


[See Alcohol intoxication] 


Dualism [See Philosophies] 

Ducklings [See Ducks] 

Ducks [See Also Birds, Vertebrates] 4683 
Duration (Response) [See Response Du- 


ration] E 
Duration (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Dura- 


tion! 

Se [See Also Social Groups] 5182 
Dying [See Death And Dying] 

Dying Patients [See Terminally Ill Pa- 
tients} 

Dynamics (Group) [See Group Dynam- 


ics 

con [See Articulation Disorders, 
Speech Disorders, Stuttering] 
Dysautonomia [See Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Nervous System Dis- 
orders] 

Dyskinesia [See Also Nervous System 
Disorders, Symptoms] 4739, 5748 
Dyslexia [See Also Learning Disabilities, 
Ge Disabilities] 5702, 5709, 5783, 
5 

Dysmenorrhea [See 
ders] 
Dysmorphophobia [See Phobias] 
"cti [See Psychosexual Behav- 
ior] 

Dysphonia [See Speech Disorders] 
Dyspnea [See Respiratory Tract Disor- 
ders, Symptoms] 

Dysthymia [See Depression (Emotion)] 


Urogenital Disor- 


Ear (Anatomy) [See Cochlea, External 


Ear] 

Ear Canal [See External Ear] 

Ear Disorders 4326 

Early Childhood [See Preschool Age 
Children] 

Early Childhood Development [See Also 
Childhood Development] 4936, 4950, 
4997, 5012, 5030, 5037, 5122, 5344, 5561, 
6049 

Early Experience [See Also Ex] eriences 
(Events)] 4578, 4596, 4617, 18, 4716, 
4794, 4821, 4825, 4835, 4860, 4898, 4899, 
4899, 4906, 4915, 4927, 4931 

Early Infantile Autism [See Childhood 
Psychosis, Psychosis] 

Sdn [See Also Invertebrates] 


East German Democratic Republic 5576 

Eating [See Food Intake] 

Eating Patterns 6013 

Echinodermata [See Invertebrates] 

Echoencephalography [See Diagnosis, 

Medical Diagnosis] 

Echolalia [See Speech Disorders] 

Echolocation 4930 

Ecology 5063, 5165 

Economically Disadvantaged [See Disad- 

vantaged 

SEN 5116, 5768, 6093, 6408 

3 S Therapy [See Electroconvulsive 

preek Therapy] 

GE (Therapy) [See Electroconvulsive 
hock Therapy] 

Ea ma [See Skin Disorders] 

K ucable Mentally Retarded [See Also 

Hon Mentally Retarded] 5695, 

and 5701, 6345, 6349, 6354, 6355 

Se [See Also Related Terms] 

udo 6204, 6207, 6209, 6214, 6255, 6410 

Dono (Drug) [See Drug Education] 

lucational Administration 6235, 6338 
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Educational Aspirations 6425 
Educational Audiovisual Aids [See Also 
Audiovisual ` Communications Media, 
Communications Media, Instructional 
Media, Teaching] 6292, 6359 
Educational E [See Also Par- 
ent Educational Background] 5067, 
5136, 5145, 5420, 5431, 5455, 5415, 5541, 
5580, 5615, 5650, 6428 
Educational Background (Parents) [See 
Parent Educational Background] 
Educational Counseling 6351, 6373, 6382, 
6383, 6400, 6403 
Educational Degrees 5560, 6263, 6287 
Educational Field Trips [See Teaching, 
Teaching Methods] 
Educational Financial Assistance 5431 
Educational Financial Need [See Educa- 
tional Financial Assistance] 
Educational Guidance [See Educational 
Counseling] 
Educational Incentives [See Incentives, 
Motivation] 
Measurement [See Also 

Grading (Educational) 4275, 6196, 
6362, 6364, 6366, 6367, 6370, 6374, 6378, 
6386, 6390, 6391, 6405 
Educational Personnel [See Also College 
Teachers, Elementary School Teachers, 
High School Teachers, School Adminis- 
trators, School Counselors, School Psy- 
chologists, Student Teachers, Teacher 
Aides, Teachers] 6351, 6396 
Educational Process [See Education] 
Educational Program Evaluation [See 
Also Evaluation] 5159, 6250, 6261, 6263, 
6285, 6420, 6421, 6426, 6431 

tional Planning 5159, 


Educa! 
6200, 6273, 6276 , 
[See Also Project 


Educational Programs 

Head Start] 5206, 5415, 5480, 5501, 6127, 
6194, 6201, 6219, 6232, 6233, 6244, 6256, 
6271, 6290, 6319, 6350, 6351, 6354, 6359, 


6370, 6383 

Educational Psychologists [See Psycholo- 
ists, School Psychologists] 
jucational Psychology [See Also Psy- 
chology, School m „ Social Sci- 

ences] 6193, 6197, 6202, 6216 cnn 
Educational Ti [See Audiovisual 
Communications Media, Communica- 
tions Media, Mass Media, Telecommu- 
nications Media, Television] 
ysiology) [Se 


EEG [See Electroen- 
bh 

SE yee) [See Employee 

Efficiency] 


See Also Ps; choanalytic Personali- 
Se 4993. 5012, 5017, 5082, 5338, 
3490, 5796, 5845, 6053, 6341 
Egotism [See Personality Traits) 
Eidetic Imagery [See Memory] 

e Electro- 


career Amiviptyline 
Se Political) [See Political Elec- 
RM. Abortion [See Induced Abor- 
Bäi Mutism [See Also Speech Disor- 
ders) ger [See Psychoanalytic 
ity Factors; 
dee SEN Fishes, Vertebrates] 
d ‘Activity [See Also Alpha 
Rhythm, Auditory Evoked Potentials, 


Cortical Evoked Potentials, Electrophy- 
siology, Evoked Potentials, Olfactory 
Evoked Potentials, Theta Rhythm, Visu- 
al Evoked Potentials] 4318, 4333, 4521, 
4523, 4528, 4534, 4542, 4550, 4612, 4650, 
E 4673, 4692, 4741, 4760, 4780, 4935, 
Electrical Brain Stimulation [See Also 
Brain Stimulation, Electrical Stimula- 
tion, Electrophysiology, Stereotaxic 
Techniques, Stimulation} 4603, 4628, 
4629, 4630, 4631, 4634, 4641, 4646, 4651, 
4661, 4664, 4681, 4683, 4686, 4691, 4692, 
4697, 4699, 4701, 4708, 4725, 4753, 4804, 


4882 
Electrical Stimulation [See Also Electri- 
cal Brain Stimulation, Electroconvulsive 
Shock] 4534, 4721, 4756 
Electro y [See Diagnosis, 
Electrophysiology, Medical Diagnosis] 
Electrophysiol Y Medical Sea 
lectrophysiology, ical Diagnosis 
ECH 2 er 
Electroconvulsive Shock [See Also Elec- 
trical Stimulation, Electroconvulsive 
Shock E 4642, 4643, 4645, 4659, 
4663, 4670, 4671, 4680, 4685, 4689, 4698, 


4105, 4783, 5836 
Electroconvulsive Therapy [Sce 
Also Electroconvulsive Shock, Shock 
Thera| Y 5790, 5808, 5811, 5819, 5820, 
5821, 5 50, 5856, 5879, 5880, 5886, 6114, 
6115 
Electrodermal Response [See Galvanic 
Skin Response] 
Electrodes [See Also Apparatus 4519 

y [See Also Diag- 
nosis, Electroph: siology, Medical DAE 
nosis] 4513, 451 , 4528, 4530, 4532, 4536, 
4537, 4649, 4692, 4701, 4705, 4759, 4788, 
4812, 4813, 5880, 5886, 5940, 5952, 5953, 
5954 
Electrolytes [See Calcium Jos ? 
Electromy [See Also Diagnosis, 
Electrophysiology, Medical Diagnosis] 
4371, 4522, 4554, 4576 - 

[See Diagnosis, 


edical Diagnosis] 

[See Also Alpha 
Auditory Evoked Potentials, 
Cortical Evoked Potentials, Electrical 
Activity, Electrical Brain Stimulation, 
Electrocardiography, Electroencepha- 
lography, Electromyography, Evoked 
Potentials, Galvanic un Response, 
Olfactory Evoked Potentials, Skin Re- 
sistance, Theta Bayem, Visual Evoked 
Potentials] 4517, 4519, 4521, 4526, 4532, 
4544, 4548, 4552, 4666, 5724 ` 
Electropleth: y [Sec Diagnosis, 
Electrophysiology, Medical Diagnosis, 
Plethysmography $ 


Electronysta| 

Electrophysiology, 
Electrophy 
Rhythm, 


Ge demi Eege 
Electrophysiology, Me ical Diagnosis) 
Bet Therapy [See dien: 
vulsive Shock Ther os 

[See Also 


Elementary School 

Intermediate School Students, Students] 

5587, 5691, 6199, 6218, 6219, 6226, 6227, 
54, 6277, 6289, 6291, 


6361, 6368, 6369, 6376, 6379, 6380, 6384, 
6385, 6394, 6398, 6401, 6402 


——————  =@6=3Ss—h—ah— 


Elementary School Teachers [See Also 
Educational Personnel, Teachers] 6206, 
6208, 6221, 6246, 6257 
Elephants [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Embolisms [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
ders 
Taiyo [See Also Prenatal Develop- 
ment] 4508 
Emetic Drugs [See Also Apomorphine] 
4637, 5907, 5966 
EMG (Electrophysiology) [See Electro- 
myography] 
Emotional Adjustment [See Also Copr 
Behavior] 4942, 4945, 5345, 5570, 514 
5861, 5863, 5999, 6059, 6080, 6153, 6164, 
6291, 6329, 6451 
Emotional Content 4496 
Emotional Control [See Coping Behav- 
ior, Emotional Adjustment] 
Emotional Development 5016, 5020, 
5560, 6133, 6346 
eg Disorders [See Mental Disor- 
ers] 
Emotional Immaturity [See Personality 
Traits] 
Emotional Inferiority [See Personality 
Traits) 
Emotional Instability [See Personality 
Traits] 
Emotional Maladjustment [See Emotion- 
al Adjustment] 
Emotional Maturity [See Personality 
Traits] 
Emotional Responses [See Also Condi- 
tioned Emotional Responses, Responses] 
4481, 4497, 4529, 4693, 4732, 4827, 5033, 
5039, 5045, 5049, 5141, 5332, 5833, 5865, 
5932, 5987, 6146 
Emotional Security [See 
Traits] 
Emotional Stability [See Also Personality 
Traits] 4509, 5073, 5092, 5560, 5823 
Emotional States [See Also Alienation, 
Boredom, Depression (Emotion), Dis- 
tress, Emotional Trauma, Fear, Mental 
Confusion, Neurotic Depressive Reac- 
tion, Pessimism, Pleasure, Psychotic 
Depressive Reaction] 4484, 4498, 4745, 
4746, 4747, 5046, 5228, 5269, 5395, 5396, 
5621, 5826, 5874, 5956 
Emotional Superiority [See Personality 
Traits] 
Emotional Trauma [See Also Emotional 
States] 5561, 5719, 6049 
Emotionality (Personality) [See Personal- 
ity Traits] 
Emotionally Disturbed [See Also Autistic 
Children, Handicapped] 5560, 5622, 
5757, 6047, 6068, 6 T 6128, 6181 
Emotions [See Also Related Terms] 
4481, 4502, 5284, 5385, 6056, 6248, 6330 
Empathy [See Also Personality Traits] 
5169, 5330, 5392, 6012 
Empirical Methods [See Observation 
Methods] 
Employability 6137 
Employee Absenteeism 6447, 6448, 6450 
Employee Attitudes [See Also Job Satis- 
faction] 6440, 6447 
Employee Benefits [See Salaries] 
Employee Efficiency [See Also Job Per- 
formance] 6446 
Employee Health Insurance [See Health 
Insurance] 
Employee Motivation [See Also Motiva- 
tion] 5359, 6416, 6428, 6445 


Personality 
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Employee Performance [See 
Job Performance, Personnel Evaluation] 
Employee Productivity [See Job Perform- 
ance 
reddi Selection [See Personnel Se- 
lection] z 
Employee Skills [See Clerical Secretarial 
Skills] 
Employee Turnover 6454, 6456 
Employees [See Personnel] 
Employment [See Occupations] = 
Employment Interviews [See Job Appli- 
cant Interviews] 
is [See Central Nervous Sys- 

tem Disorders, Nervous System Disor- 
ders 
SS y [See Diagnosis, Elec- 
troencephalography, Medical Diagnosis] 
Encephalomyelitis [See Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Myelitis, Nervous 
System Disorders] 

incounter Group Therapy [See Also 
Group Psychotherapy, Marathon Group 
Therapy, Psychotherapy] 5999, 6016 
Encounter Groups [See Sensitivity Train- 


ing] 

pem [See Social Behavior, 
Social Interaction] 

Endocrine Disorders [See Addisons Dis- 
ease, Hyperthyroidism, Pituitary Disor- 
ders, Premenstrual Tension, Thyroid 
Disorders] 

Endocrine Gland Surgery [See Adrena- 
lectomy, Hypophysectomy, Male Cas- 
tration, Ovariectomy, Surgery] 
Endocrine Glands [See Adrenal Glands, 
Glands, Pineal Body, Testes] 

Endocrine Neoplasms [See Neoplasms] 
Endocrine Sexual Disorders [See Pre- 
menstrual Tension, Urogenital Disor- 
ders] 

Endocrine System [See Adrenal Glands, 
Pineal Body, Testes] 

i [See Medical Sciences] 
Endurance [See Physical Endurance] 
Energy Expenditure 4376 
Engineering Psychology [See Psychology, 
Social Sciences] 

England 4234, 5111, 5640 

English (Nonstandard) [See Nonstandard 
English] 

English Language [See Language] 
Enhancement (Drugs) [See Drug Potenti- 
ation] 

Enjoyment [See Pleasure] 

Enlisted Military Personnel [See Also 
Government Personnel, Military Person- 
nel] 6455 

Enlistees [See Volunteer Military Per- 
sonnel] 

Enlistment (Mili See Mili En- 
listment] SS CS 
Entrance Examinations [See Educational 
Measurement] 

Entrapment Games [See Games] 
Enuresis [See Urinary Incontinence] 
Environment [See Also Academic Envi- 
ronment, Animal Environments, Class- 
room Environment, College Environ- 
ment, Communes, Communities, Home 
Environment, Kibbutz, Poverty Areas, 
Rural Environments, School Environ- 
ment, Social Environments, Suburban 
Environments, Urban Environments, 
Working Conditions] 5006, 5165, 6214 


Environment (Academic) [See Academic 
Environment] 

Environmental Adaptation [See Also 
Social Environments] 4829 


Environmental Effects [See Also Atmos- 
heric Conditions, Cold Effects, Heat 
ffects, Noise Effects, Seasonal Varia- 

tions, VAM Effects, Underwater 

Effects] 4378, 5060 

Environmental Stress [See Stress] 

[See Also Acetylcholinesterase, 
Cholinesterase, Hydroxylases] 5575 
Ependyma [See Cerebral Ventricles] 

ie [See Alcohols, Alkaloids, 

Amines, CNS Affecting Drugs, CNS 

Stimulating Drugs, Sympathomimetic 

Drugs] 

Epidemiology [See Also Medical Sci- 

ences] 5577, 5611, 5640 

Epilepsy [See Also Central Nervous 

System Disorders, Nervous System Dis- 

orders] 4542, 4551, 4603, 4612, 4650, 

4797, 5124, 5720, 5735 

Epileptic Seizures [See Central Nervous 

System Disorders, Epilepsy, Nervous 

System Disorders] 

phrine [See Also Amines, Catecho- 
lamines, Hormones, Sympathomimetic 

Drugs] 4689 d d 

Gre [See Also Philosophies] 

Equality (Social) [See Social Equality] 

Equilibrium 5164 1 

Equimax Rotation [See Factor Analysis, 

Statistical Analysis, Statistical Measure- 

ment] 

Equipment [See A; dE 

Erection (Penis) e Psychosexual Be- 

havior] 7 

Ergonomics [See Human Factors Engi- 

neering] 

Ergot Derivatives 5902 y 

Eroticism [See Psychosexual Behavior] 

Error Analysis 4595 

Errors [See Also Refraction Errors] 4298, 

4303, 4397 

Erythrocytes 4738 

Escape [See Avoidance] E 

See, (Animal) [See Animal 

Escape Behavior] ? 

Escape Conditioning [See Also Condi- 

tioning, rant Conditioning] 4593, 

4836, 4873, 4874, 4881 j 

Eserine [See Physostigmine; 

rel [See Aiso thnic Groups] 6274 

ESP (Parapsychology) [See Extrasensory 

Perception] B 6372 

Essay Testing d A 

Essential Hypertension [See Cardiovas- 

cular Disorders, Hypertension] 

Esteem (Self) [See Self Esteem] 

Esterases [See Acetylcholinesterasé, 

Cholinesterase, Enzymes] E 

Estimation [See Also Time Estimation) 

4317 E 

Estimation (Time) [See Time Estimation] 

Estradiol [See Also Estrogens, Hor 

mones] 4610, 4625, 4700 2 Hor- 

Estrogens [See Also Estradiol, 

mones] 4608, 4610, 4622, 4625, 4626 

Estrone [See Estrogens, Hormones] 

Estrus 4523, 4608, 4648 4144 

Ethanol [See Also Alcohols] 4733, g 

4774, 4776 

Ether (Anesthetic) 4601 


Ethics [See Also Personal Values, Profes- 
sional Ethics, Social Values, Values] 
5120, 5246, 5250, 5285, 5286, 5302, 5313, 
5321, 6466 
Ethnic Groups [See Also American Indi- 
ans, Eskimoes, Mexican Americans, 
Tribes] 4733, 5023, 5076, 5254, 6119 

thnic Identity [See Also Sociocultural 
Factors] 5083, 5090, 5525, 6219 
Ethnic Values [See Social Influences, 
Sociocultural Factors, Values] 
Ethnocentrism [See Also Race Attitudes] 
5076, 6119 
Ethnolinguistics [See Language, Linguis- 
tics, Verbal Communication] 
Ethology (Animal) [See Animal Etholo- 


] 
Biyi Alcohol [See Ethanol] 
Ethyl Ether (Anesthetic) [See Ether 
(Anesthetic)] 
Etiology 4649, 5512, 5523, 5524, 5526, 
5528, 5577, 5581, 5608, 5617, 5735, 5740, 
5740, 5805 
Etymology [See Language, Linguistics, 
Verbal Communication] 
Eugenol [See Analgesic Drugs] 
Euphoria [See Emotional States} 
Europe 5034, 5158, 5884 
Evaluation [See Also Educational Pro- 
gram Evaluation, Mental Health Pro- 
ram Evaluation, Personnel Evaluation, 
elf Evaluation] 4522, 5236, 5429, 6213, 
6240 
Evaluation (Educational Program) [See 
Educational Program Evaluation] 
Evaluation (Mental Health Program) 
[See Mental Health Program Evaluation] 
Evaluation (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Evaluation] 
Evaluation (Self) [See Self Evaluation] 
Evaluation (Treatment Effectiveness) 
[See Treatment Effectiveness Evalua- 
tion] 
Evoked Potentials [See Also Auditory 
Evoked Potentials, Cortical Evoked Po- 
tentials, Electrical Activity, Electrophy- 
siology, Olfactory Evoked Potentials, 
Visual Evoked Potentials] 4520 
Evolution (Theory Of) [See Theory Of 
Evolution} 
Giel Children (Gifted) [See Gift- 


Exceptional Children (Handica| See 
Handicapped] ; Jl 
EE See Defecation, Urination] 
KE [See Top Level Managers] 
een [See Also Motor Processes] 
KH 4372, 4376, 4401, 4801, 4827, 5862 
scum [See Respiration] 
en [See Fatigue] 
ee [See Also Psychosexual 
EE Ve 6015 1 
d ial Therapy [See Psychotheray 
EE [See Also Philosophical 


Exogamous Marri i 
Marriage] arrage [See Interracial 
Expectations 4289, 4491, 4500, 5187, 
6107. 5254, 5255, 5261, 5703, 5888, 6105, 
Ee 6218, 6220, 6226, 6227, 6392, 6445 
ee (Experimenter) [See Exper- 
IET Expectations] 

quei tions (Role) [See Role Expecta- 


Experience (Practice) [See Practice] 
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Experience Level (Job) [See Job Experi- 
ence Level] 
Experiences (Events) [See Also Early 
Experience] 5080 
Experiential Psychotherapy [See Psy- 
chotherapy] 
Experiment Volunteers 4247, 5333, 5334 
Experimental Apparatus [See Appius 
Experimental Design [See Also Followup 
Studies, Hypothesis Testing, Longitudi- 
nal Studies] 4239, 4249, 4253, 4257, 4282, 
4283, 4505, 5071, 5169, 5604, 5974 
Experimental Instructions 4410, 4425, 
4469, 4472, 4478, 4479, 4488, 4556, 5022, 
5047, 5614 
Experimental Laboratories 4820 
Experimental Methods 4296, 4370, 4715, 
5060, 5180 
Experimental Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
Experimental Psychologists [See Psychol- 
ogists] 
Experimental Psychology [See Psycholo- 
g Social Sciences] 

perimental Psychosis [See m 
Experimental Ri 4991, 5228, 
5251, 5394, 5522, 5553, 6286 
Experimentation [See Also Related 
Terms] 4231, 4243, 4261, 4670, 4831, 
5112, 5272, 5340, 5399, 5461, 5470, 5416, 
5586, 5155, 5769, 5844, 5900, 5917, 6051, 
6118, 6140, 6144, 6193, 6203, 6411 
Experimenter Bias 4232, 4231, 4255 

Iter 


Expert Testimony [See Also Legal Proc- 
esses] 5453 
Exploratory Behavior [See Animal Ex- 


loratory Behavior] 
E ive Personality [See Personality 


Disorders] : 
Exposure Time (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Duration] 

Expressions (Facial) [See Facial Expres- 
sions] 

Expressive Psychotherapy [See Psychoth- 


erapy] i 
Extended Family [See Family Structure] 


External Ear 4322, 4582 
External Rewards [See Reinforcement, 
Rewards] me) 


4729, 4837, 4839, 4843, 4848, 4865, 4881, 
4888, 5995 
Extramarital Intercourse [See Psychosex- 
|VIOT | 
Ge Gi [See Central 
Nervous System, Nervous System] 
Extrasensory P: 258 — 
Extrinsic Motivation [See Motivation] - 
Extroversion [See Also Personality 
Traits] 5333, 5365 z 
Eye (Anatomy) [See Also Retina] 4354 
Eye Contact [See Interpersonal Commu- 
nication, Interpersonal Interaction, 
Nonverbal Communication, Social Be- 
havior, Social Interaction] 


Eye Disorders [See Also Color Blindness, 
i 5593 
EE 4345, 4355, 4383, 
4555, 4969 
Eyeblink Reflex [See Reflexes} . 
Eyelid Conditioning See Also Condi- 
tioning, Operant Conditioning] 4644, 
4851, 4880 
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F Test [See Statistical Analysis, Statisti- 

cal Tests] 

Facial Ex] [See Also Nonverbal 

Communication, Smiles) 5177, 5279, 

5590 

Facial Muscles [See Also Muscles] 4806 

Facial Nerve [See Nervous System, 

Us Nerves} 

n 1 tation (Social) [See Social Facilita- 
On| 

Facism [See Political Economic Systems] 

Factor Analysis [See Also Cluster Analy- 

sis, Item Analysis (Statistical), Statistical 

Analysis, Statistical Measurement] 4272, 

4277, 4278, 4280, 4281, 4299, 4382, 4480, 

4585, 5290, 6286, 6401 

Factors (Sociocultural) [See Sociocultur- 

al Factors] 

Factory Environments [See Working 

Conditions] 

Faculty [See Educational Personnel] 

Fads And Fashions [See Clothing Fash- 


ions] 

Failure 4491, 5235, 5402 

Faith Healing [See Religious Practices) 
Faking [See Also Deception] 5260, 5614 
Familiarity 4402, 4423, 4439 

Family [See Also Family 
Socioeconomic Level, Parent Education- 
al Background] 5648, 5659 

Family Counseling [See Family Therapy] 
Family Crises [See Also Crises] 5672 
Family Life [See Family Relations] 
Family Members [See Also Adopted 
Children, Daughters, Heteroz gotic 
Twins, Housewives, Monozygotic wins, 
Mothers, Parents, Spouses, Twins, 
Unwed Mothers, Wives] 4976, 5156, 
5234, 5505, 5870 - 
Family Physicians [See General Practi- 
tioners, Medical Personnel, Wl 
Family [Sec Also Birt Control] 
5144, 5145, 5158, 5159, 6054, 6060 ` ` 
Family Relations [See Also Childrearing 
Practices, Father Child Relations, Mari- 
tal Conflict, Marital Relations, Mother 
Child Relations, Parent Child Relations, 
Parental Attitudes, Parental Permissive- 
ness, Parental Role, Sibling Relations] 
5052, 5213, 5596, 5645, 5674, 5689, 5692, 
5730, 5843, 5977, 6044, , 6341 


Family Size [See Also Family Structure] 


5041 
Family Level [See Also 
Family Background, Socioeconomic Sta- 


tus] 5157, 5213, 6313 j 
Family Structure [See Also Birth Order, 
Family Size, Father Absence, Mother 
Absence, Parental Absence] 5213 

See Also Psychothera- 


Fantasies ) 5656 
(Defense Mechanism) (See Also 

Defense Mechanisms] 5853 

Fatalism [See Philosophies] — . 

Father Absence [See Also Family Struc- 

ture, Parental Absence] 5631 ` 

Father Child Relations [See Also Famil 

Relations, Parent Child Relations] 5027, 


y Members, Parents} 
toms] 4311, 4366, 


F. 
4500, 4609, 6452 
fus Sec Also Acids, Phospha- 


Fatty 
tides] 4695, 5605 


Fear [See Also Emotional States] 4505, 
4570, 4847, 4882 
Feeblemindedness [See Mental Retarda- 
tion] 
Feedback [See Also Delayed Auditory 
Feedback, Knowledge Of Results, Sen- 
sory Feedback, Visual Feedback] 4246, 
4374, 4441, 4479, 4494, 4554, 4580, 4978, 
5007, 5429, 5449, 5970, 5971, 5990, 6034, 
6036, 6157, 6272 
Feeding Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Feeding Behavior} 
Feelings [See Emotions] 
Felonies [See Crime] 
Female Animals 4578, 4610, 4618, 4620, 
4624, 4657, 4673, 4879, 4896, 4897 
Female Criminals [See Criminals] 
Female Delinquents [See Juvenile Delin- 
mul 
‘emale Orgasm [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 
Females (Human) [See Human Females] 
Femininity [See Also Personality Traits] 
5018, 5371, 5407 
Femoral Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 
Fenfluramine [See Sympathomimetic 
Dries] 
Fetishism [See Also Psychosexual Behav- 
ior, Sexual Deviations] 5658 
Fetus [See Prenatal Develo ment] 
Fibrillation (Heart) [See ardiovascular 
Disorders, Heart Disorders] 
Fiction [See Literature] 
Field (Visual) [See Visual Field] 
Field Dependence 4556, 5381 
Fighting [See Aggressive Behavior] 
Figure Ground Discrimination [See Per- 
ceptual Discrimination] 
Film Strips [See Audiovisual Communi- 
cations Media, Communications Media] 
Filtered Noise [Sec Auditory Stimula- 
tion, Perceptual Stimulation] 
Filtered Speech [See Verbal Communi- 
cation] 
Financial Assistance (Educational) [See 
Educational Financial Assistance] 
Fine Motor Skill Learning [See Perceptu- 
al Motor Learning] 
Finger Tapping [See Motor Performance, 
Motor Processes] 
Fingerspelling [See Verbal Communica- 


tion] 
Finland 4254, 5613, 5653, 6147 
Fishes [See Also Goldfish, Vertebrates] 
4734, 4903, 4912, 4922, 4923, 4928 
Fixed Interval Reinforcement [See Also 
Reinforcement, Reinforcement Sched- 
ules] 4885 
Fixed Ratio Reinforcement [See Also 
Reinforcement, Reinforcement Sched- 
ules] 4604, 4848, 4879, 4883 
Flexion Reflex [See Reflexes] 
Flight Simulation [See Simulation] 
Flooding Therapy [See Implosive Thera- 


] 
Maphenazine [See Antipsychotic Drugs, 
Neuroleptic Drugs Phenothiazine De- 
rivatives, Tranquilizing Drugs] 
Folic Acid [See Acids] 
Folie A Deux [See Psychosis] 
Folklore [See Myths] 
Folktales [See Myths] 
Followup (Posttreatment) [See Posttreat- 
ment Followup] 
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Followup Studies [See Also Experimental 
Design] 4972, 5192, 5201, 5618, 5655, 
5651, 5698, 5152, 5832, 5861, 6080, 6149 
Food Allergies [See Immunologic Disor- 
ders] 

Food Deprivation [See 

4569, 4604, 4770, 4781, 4862, 
4918 

Food Intake 4608, 4624, 4690, 4695, 
4700, 4702, 4714, 4770, 4771, 4863, 4875, 
4880, 4883 

Food Preferences [See Also Preferences] 
4587, 4599, 4868 

Football [See Recreation, S rts] 

Forced Choice (Testing Method) [See 
Testing Methods] 

Foreign Language Education [See Curric- 
ulum 

Led Language Translation 5216, 5316 
F Languages [See Also Language, 
Verbal Communication] 5104 

Foreign Organizations [See Organiza- 
tions. 

px Policy Making [See Government 
Policy Makin, 
Foreign Sí 


ams] 
Le Psychiatry [See Also Medical 
Sciences, Psychiatry] 5453, 5482, 5511, 
5649, 5664, 6024 
Forgetting 4441, 4465, 4472 
Form And Shape Perception 4339, 4342, 


Also Deprivation] 
68, 4887, 


[See Educational Pro- 


4362 
Form Classes [See Also 
Grammar, Language, Linguistics, 


Nouns, Verbal Communication] 4414, 
4461, 4973, 6266 
Form Perception [See Form And Shape 
Perception] 
Foster Children [See Family Members] 
Foster Parents [See Family Members, 
Parents] 
Fowl [See Birds] 
Foxes [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
France 5409, 5410, 5411, 6142 
Free Recall [See Also Recall (Learning)] 
4460, 4463, 4983, 5701 
Frequency (Response) [See Response 
Frequency] 
Frequency (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Fre- 
juency] 

re Distribution [See Also Skewed 
Distribution, Statistical Analysis, Statis- 
tical Measurement] 4263, 427 
Freud (Sigmund) 5344, 5373, 6048 
Freudian Psychoanalytic School [See 


Also History Of Psychology] 5087, 5204, 
5417, 5443, 5478 

Friendship [See Also Int onal Inter- 
action, Social Behavior, ial Interac- 
tion] 6061 


Frigidity [See Also Psychosexual Behav- 
ior] 6005 

[See Also Amphibia, Vertebra: 
4510, 4527, 4920 E xu 
Frontal Lobe [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, Nerv- 
ous System, Telencephalon] 4678 
Fruit Fly [See Drosophila] 
Frustration 4495, 5204, 5209, 5257, 5339 
Fugue Reaction [See Amnesia, Memory 
Disorders] 
Fulfillment [See Satisfaction] 
Functionalism [See History Of Psycholo- 


] 
Fandamentalism [See Religious Beliefs] 
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Galanthamine [See Amines] 
Galvanic Skin Response [See Also Diag- 
nosis, Electrophysiology, Medical Diag- 
nosis] 4529, 4541, 4556, 4564, 5638, 587 
5924 i 
Gambling [See Also Recreation, Risk 
Taking, Social Behavior] 5569 

Game 4259, 6408 

Games [See Also Prisoners Dilemma 
Game, Simulation Games] 4287, 5013 
5180, 5203, 6021 ^ 
Gamma Globulin [Sec Proteins] 

Ganglia [See Nervous System] 

Ganglion Blocking Drugs [See Nicotine] 
Gangs (Juvenile) [See Juvenile Gangs] 
Gastrointestinal Disorders [See Ulcera- 
tive Colitis, Vomiting] 
Gastropods [See Mollusca] 

Geese [See Birds, Vertebrates] 

oe Anesthetics [See Ether (Anesth- 
etic) 

General Hospital Psychiatric Units [See 
Psychiatric Hospitals] 

General Paresis [See Nervous System 
Disorders, Paralysis} 

Practitioners [See Also Medical 
Personnel, Physicians] 5776 
Generalization (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Generalization] 

Generators (Apparatus) [See Ap aratus] 
Genetic Disorders [See Also Chromo- 
some Disorders] 5686 
Genetics [See Also Related Terms] 4588, 
4590, 4591, 4593, 4594, 4595, 4596, 4598, 
4601, 4737, 4906, 4960, 4993, 5006, 6326 
Geniculate Bodies (Thalamus) [See 
Brain, Central Nervous Syren Dience- 
phalon, Nervous System, alamus] 
Genital Disorders [See Premenstrual 
Tension, Urogenital Disorders] 
Geniuses [See Gifted] 
Genotypes 4290, 4592, 4599, 4600, 4915 
Geometry [See Mathematics Education] 
Gerbils [See Also Mammals, Rodents, 
Vertebrates] 4660, 4821 K 
Geriatric Patients [See Also Patients] 
5602, 5862, 5896, 6113, 6170, 6187 
Geriatric Psychotherapy [See Also Psy- 
chotherapy] 5801, 5862, 6096 
Geriatrics [See Medical Sciences] 
Gerontology [See Develo mental Psy- 
chology, Psychology, Social Sciences] 

it Psychology [See Also History Of 
Psychology] 5163 
Gestalt y [See Also Psychothera- 

] 5800, 5989 

Eestation [See Pregnancy] 
Gestures [See Also Nonverbal Commu- 
nication] 4962 ‘ 
Ghettoes [See Environment, Social Envi- 
ronments, Urban Environments} 
Gifted 5012 
Gilles De La Tourette Disorder [See 
Nervous System Disorders] 


Glands [See Also Adrenal Glands, Pineal 
Body, Testes] 4706 

Glaucoma [See Eye Disorders} 
Globulins [See Proteins] ^ tral 
Globus Pallidus [See Brain, De 


Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, 
ous System, Telencephalon] , 
Glossolalia [See Religious Practices] 
Glucagon [See Hormones] 

Glucose [See Sugars] 

Glue Sniffing [See Drug Usage] 
Glutamic Acid [See Acids] 


Glutamine [See Also Acids] 5921 

Glutathione [See Enzymes, Peptides] 

Glutethimide [See CNS Affecting Drugs, 

CNS Depressant Drugs, Hypnotic 

Drugs, Sedatives] 

Glycine [See Acids] 

Goals 5021 

Goats [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 

God Concepts [See Religious Beliefs] 

Goiters [See Thyroid Disorders] 

Goldfish [See Also Fishes, Vertebrates] 

4679, 4767, 4846, 4929 

Gonadotropic Hormones [See Also Hor- 

mones] 4622 

Gonadotropin [See Gonadotropic Hor- 

mones] 

Gonads [See Glands, Testes] 

Gonorrhea [See Infectious Disorders] 

Gorillas [See Mammals, Primates (Non- 

human), Vertebrates] 

Gough Adjective Check List [See Also 

Personality Measures] 6375 

Government Agencies [See Also Organi- 

zations] 5103 

Government Personnel [See Also Air 

Force Personnel, Army Personnel, Com- 

missioned Officers, Enlisted Military 

Personnel, Military Personnel, Navy 

Personnel, Police Personnel, Prison Per- 

sonnel, Volunteer Military Personnel] 

5061, 5226 

Government Policy Making [See Also 

prs, Legislative Processes] 5136, 5647, 
H 

Government Programs [See Also Project 

Head Start, Welfare Services (Govern- 

ment)] 5440, 5681 

Gradepoint Average 

Achievement] 

Grading (Educational) [See Also Educa- 

tional Measurement] 6372 

Graduate Degrees [See Educational De- 


[See Academic 


grees] 

raduate Education [See Also Clinical 
Psychology Grad Training, Graduate 
Psychology Education, Higher Educa- 
tion, Medical Education, Psychiatric 
Training] 5479, 6390 

Graduate Psychology Education [See 
Also Clinical Psychology Grad Training, 
Graduate Education, Higher Education] 
no 5431, 5445, 5456, 5457, 5463, 5499, 


Graduate Students [See Also College 
Students, Students] 5644, 6438 
Grammar [See Also Form Classes (Lan- 
LS Language, Linguistics, Nouns, 
rthography, Sentence Structure, Syn- 
tax, Verbal Communication] 5291, 5697 
Grand Mal Epilepsy [See Central Nerv- 
ous System Disorders, Epilepsy, Nerv- 
ous System Disorders] 
Grandchildren [See Family Members] 
Crandparents [See Family Members] 
Graphology [See Handwriting) 
Gegen [See Invertebrates] 
Tavitational Effects [See Environmental 
Effects] 
ne Britain 6057, 6268, 6324 
Ga 5167 
KE [See Personality Traits] 
Grimaces [See Facial Expressions, Non- 
Grow eegenen 
otor Skill Learning [See Also 
Perceptual Motor Learning] Bohs 
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Group Behavior [See Collective Behay- 
10r 

Group Cohesion [See Group mics] 
Group Counseling 5198, 5471, 5488, 
5973, 6055, 6099, 6402 

Group Discussion [See Also Group Dy- 
namics, E Communication, 
Inte sonal Interaction, Social Behav- 
ior, ial Interaction] 5174, 5176, 5194, 
5210, 5246, 5970, 5980, 6235, 6240 
Group Dynamics [See Also Group Dis- 
cussion, Group Participation, Group 
Size, Group Structure, Intergroup Dy- 
namics] 5068, 5166, 5167, 5171, 5183, 
5189, 5198, 5202, 5449, 6316, 6446 
Group Instruction [See Teaching, Teach- 
ing Methods] 

Participation [See Also Group 
Dynamics, Interpersonal Interaction, 
Participation, Social Behavior, Social 
Interaction] 5225, 5837 
Group Performance [See Group Dynam- 
ics, Interpersonal Interaction, Social 
Behavior, Social Interaction] 

Group Problem Solving [See Also ni- 
tive Processes, Problem Solving] 5189, 
5202, 5207, 6235 

Group Psychotherapy [See Also Encoun- 
ter Group Hee Marathon Group 
Therapy, Psychotherapy, Therapeutic 
Community] 5198, 5464, 5489, 5546, 
5780, 5791, 5794, 5795, 5839, 5847, 5860, 
5905, 5907, 5973, 5977, 5978, 5979, 5984, 
5985, 5988, 5989, 5996, 5998, 6002, 6004, 
6018, 6019, 6024, 6025, 6027 

Group Size [See Also Group Dynamics] 
5198, 6221, 6448 

Group Structure [See Also Group Dy- 
namics] 5068, 5973, 6464 

Group Therapy [See Group Psychothera- 


pies (Ethnic) [See Ethnic Groups] _ 
ba (Organizations) [See Organiza- 
tions, 

Groups (Social) [See Social Groups] 
Groups Kin [o^ Population (Sta- 
Ee [See Galvanic 


[See Amines] ` 
Guidance (Educational) [See Educational 


Guidance (Occupational) [See Occupa- 
tional Guidance] 
Guinea Pigs [See Also Mammals, Ro- 
dents, Vertebrates] 4610, 4620, 4869 
Gulls [See Sea Gulls] 
Gun Control Laws [See Government 
Policy Making, Laws] 
Gustatory Perception 
E Therapy [See Recreation 
Eus Disorders [See E 
ion, Urogenital Disorders; 
e E [See Medical Personnel, 
D i [See Brain, Central Nerv- 
ous System, Cerebral Cortex, Frontal 
Lobe, Limbic System, Nervous System, 
Telencephalon] 


[See Taste Percep- 


Habitat Selection [See Territoriality] 
See Also EE Tobac- 
co Smoking] 4659 
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Habituation 4572, 4712, 4734, 5616 
Hair Pulling [See Habits] 
Halfway Houses [See Residential Care 
Institutions] 
Hallucinations [See Also Perceptual Dis- 
turbances] 5372 
Hallucinogenic Drugs [See Also Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide, Mescaline] 4703 
Hallucinosis [See Korsakoffs Psychosis, 
Psychosis} 

idol [See Also CNS Affecting 
Drugs, CNS Depressant Drugs, Seda- 
tives, Tranquilizing Drugs] 7, 4708, 
4735, 4736, 4740, 5918, 5921, 5928, 5945, 
5953, 5954, 5959. 
Hamsters [See Also Mammals, Rodents, 
Vertebrates] 4634, 4668, 4841, 4896 
Hand (Anatomy) 5746 
Handedness [See Lateral Dominance] 

[See Also Adventitiousl 
Handicap] Aurally Handicaj S 
Autistic Children, Blind, Brain Da: 
p Deaf, Educable Mentally Retard- 
ed, Emotionally Disturbed, Institution- 
alized Men Retarded, Mental 
Retarded, Partíally Hearing Im aired, 
Physically Handicapped, Profoundly 
Mentally Retarded, Severely Mentall 
Retarded, Slow Learners, Trainable 
Mentally Retarded, Visually Handi- 
capped] 5423, 5517, 5722, 5923, 5997 
Attitudes Toward) [See 

Also Mental Illness (Attitudes Toward), 
Physical Hagaicapi (Attit Toward), Sen- 


sory Handicaps (Attit Toward)] 5124 

Handwriting Also Language, Verbal 

Communication, Written guage] 

6195, 6301 

Handwriting bility [See Handwrit- 

ing, Language, erbal Communication, 
Titten Language] 

Haptic Perception [See Cutaneous Sense] 

Hashish [See Also Cannabis] 4641 

Hate 5525 

Hawaii 5104 


Hay Fever [See Eye Disorders, Immuno- 
logic Disorders, Respiratory Tract Dis- 
orders] : 
Head See Also Behavior Disor- 
ders, Self Mutilation] 6032 

Head Injuries 5718 

Head Start [See va Head Start] 
Headache [See Pain, Symptoms) 

Health d 5104, TA, 8, 5469, 
5520, 5751, 6450 : 
Health Education [See Also Curriculum, 
Drug Education, Sex Education) 5158, 


515! 
Health Impaired [See Handicapped, 
Physically Handicapped] 
Health Insurance 5751, 5760, 5768, 5778, 
5828, 5869, 6074 3 
Hearing Impaired (Partially) [See Partial- 
ly Hearing Impaired] 

leart [See Cardiovascular System] 
Heart Auricles [See Cardiovascular Sys- 
tem] ` 
Heart Disorders [See Also Cardiovascu- 
lar Disorders, Myocardial Infarctions] 
5600, 5732, 6110 
fent Rate 4515, 4556, 4559, 4570, 4577, 
4579, 4585, 4667, 4679, 4733, 4757, 4855, 
4860, 4918, 5638, 5694, 6035 
Heart Rate Affe Drugs [See Caf- 
feine, Epinephrine] 


Heart Surgery [See Also Surgery] 5863, 
6111 
Heart Transplants [See Organ Tran- 
splantation] 
leart Valves [See Cardiovascular Sys- 
tem] 
Heart Ventricles [See Cardiovascular 
System] 
leartbeat [See Heart Rate] 
Heat Effects [See Also Environmental 
Effects, Temperature Effects] 4574, 4926 
Hebephrenic Schizophrenia [See Psycho- 
sis, Schizophrenia] 
Helicopters [See Aircraft] 
Hematoma [See Symptoms] 
Hemianopia [See Eye Disorders] 
Hemispherectomy [See Also Surgery] 
6112 
Hemodialysis [See Dialysis] 
Hemoglobin [See Proteins] 
Hemophilia [See Genetic Disorders] 
Hemorrhage [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
ders, Symptoms] 
Hemp (Cannabis) [See Cannabis] 
Heparin [See Acids] 
Hereditary Disorders [See Genetic Disor- 
ders 
Eier [See Genetics] 
Hermaphroditism [See Urogenital Disor- 
ders] 
Heroin [See Also Alkaloids, Analgesic 
Drugs, Narcotic Drugs, Opiates, Seda- 
tives] 5155, 5644, 5647 
Heroin Addiction [See Also Behavior 
Disorders, Drug Abuse, Dru; Addiction, 
Drug Dependency, Drug Effects, Drug 
Usage, Side Effects (Drug)] 5641, 5661, 
5901, 5918 
Herpes Simplex [See Infectious Disor- 
ders, Skin Disorders] 
Heterosexuality [See Also Psychosexual 
Behavior] 5075 
Heterozygotic Twins [See Also Family 
Members, Twins] 4597, 5044 
Heuristic Modeling [See Simulation] 
Hexobarbital [See Hypnotic Drugs, Se- 
datives] 
Hibernation [See Animal Ethology] 
Hidden Figures Test [See Also Intelli- 
‘ence Measures] 5381 
igh School Diplomas [See Educational 
Degrees] 
High School Students [See Also Stu- 
dents] 4425, 5009, 6199, 6235, 6236, 
em 6267, 6271, 6278, 6297, 6314, 6316, 
High School Teachers [See Also Educa- 
tional Personnel, Teachers] 6208, 6238, 
6276 
High Schools 6300 
Higher Education [See Also Clinical 
ERT Grad Training, Graduate 
Education, Graduate Psychology Educa- 
tion, Medical Education, Medical Resi- 
dency, Bey chat Training] 6229, 6250, 
6263, 62: 
Highway Hypnosis Accidents [See Motor 
Traffic Accidents] 
Hinduism [See Religious Beliefs] 
ES [See Subculture (Anthropologi- 
)] 


Hippocampus [See Also Amy, daloid 
Body, Brain, Central Nervous System, 
Cerebral Cortex, Limbic System, Nerv- 
ous System, LEE 4549, 4603, 
4656, 4664, 4708, 484: 
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Hiring [See Personnel Selection] 
Histamine [See Amines] 
Histidine [See Acids] 
History 5069, 5120, 5867 
History Of Psychology [See Also Beha- 
viorism, Freudian ` Psychoanalytic 
School, Gestalt Psychology, Individual 
Psychology, Neopsychoanalytic School] 
435, 4228, 4234, 5327, 5438, 5443, 5530, 
5576, 5884, 6185 : 
Hoarding Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Hoarding Behavior] 
Hobbies [See Recreation] 
Hoffmans Reflex [See Reflexes] 
Homatropine [See Alkaloids, Amines, 
Cholinergic Blocking Drugs] 
Home Environment [See Also Environ- 
ment, Social Environments] 4958, 6328 
Home Reared Mentally Retarded [See 
HET Mentally Retarded] 
Home Visiting Programs [See Communi- 
ty Services, Mental Health Dod 
lomicide [See Also Antisocial ehavior, 
Behavior Disorders, Crime] 5119, 5654, 
5659, 5668, 6097 
Homographs [See langueges Linguistics, 
Verbal Communication, Vocabulary] 
Homonyms [See Language, Verbal Com- 
munication, Vocabul: yl 
H Liberation Movement [See 
Social Movements] 
Homosexuality [See Also Lesbianism, 
Male Homosexuality, Psychosexual Be- 
havior, Sexual Deviations] 5126, 5540, 
6003, 6041 
Honesty [See Personality Traits] 
Hopi Indians [See American Indians] 
Hormones [See Also Androgens, Corti- 
costerone, Epinephrine, Estradiol, Estro- 
gens, Gonadotropic Hormones, Hydro- 
cortisone, Insulin, Norepinephrine, Pi- 
tuitary Hormones, Progesterone, Testos- 
terone, Thyroxine] 4569, 4586, 5724 
Horses [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Hospital Admission [See Hospitalization, 
Institutionalization, Psychiatric Hospital 
Admission, Psychiatric Hospital Read- 
mission] 
Hospital Attendants [See Attendants 
(Institutions)] 
Hospital Staff [See Medical Personnel] 
Hospitalization [See Also Commitment 
(Psychiatric), Institutionalization, Psy- 
chiatric Hospital Admission, Psychiatric 
Hospital Readmission, Psychiatric Hos- 
italization] 6125, 6146, 6164, 6187 
lospitalized Patients [See Also Patients] 
5503, 5661, 5767, 5791, 5827, 5835, 5839, 
6034, 6164, 6179 
He [See Also Psychiatric Hospi- 
tals, Residential Care Institutions] 5452 
5756, 6151, 6158, 6168, 6179 
Hostility [See Also Anger] 4480, 5137, 
5152, 5161, 5215, 5245, 5345, 5913 
Hot Line Services [See Also Community 
Services, Crisis Intervention. Services, 
Mental Health Een 6103 
Housewives [See Family Members, 


ete jon 4324 

lousing Also Co i ili- 
ties] 5057 mmunity Facili- 
Hue [See Also Color] 4341 

Human Courtship [See Psychosexual 
Behavior] 

Human Development [See Also Related 
Terms] 4945 
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Human Factors Enginee: See Al: 
Norns Conditions] PERO 6472, 
7 y 
Human Females 4228, 4329, 4505, 4587, 
5018, 5041, 5101, 5113, 5326, 5339, 5358, 
25 5561, 5580, 5956, 6127, 6161, 6395, 
S 5 
Human Figures Drawing [See Also Per- 
sonality Measures, Projective Personali- 
fy eee: Projective Techniques] 


Human Information Processes [See Cog- 
nitive Processes] 
Human Information Storage 4402, 4447, 
4450, 4451, 4452, 4454, 4458, 4462, 4464, 
4468, 4475, 5688 
Human Males 4569, 5008, 6161 
Human Migration [See Social Processes] 
Human Sex Differences [See Also Sex 
Linked Developmental Differences] 
4415, 4940, 5047, 5092, 5143, 5147, 5157, 
5259, 5265, 5347, 5348, 5352, 5369, 5408, 
5615, 5625, 6172, 6199, 6236, 6286, 6308, 
6313, 6315, 6334, 6371, 6380, 6382, 6425 
Humanism [See Also Philosophies] 4242, 
5062, 5867, 6250 
Humor [See Also Jokes] 5215, 5699 
Hunger [See Also Appetite, Motivation] 
4535 
Huntingtons Chorea [See Central Nerv- 
ous System Disorders, Chorea, Nervous 
System Disorders] 

lusbands [See Family Members, Spous- 


es] 

Hybrids (Biology) 4827 

Hydantoins [See CNS Affecting Dri] 
Hydrocephaly [See Also Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Nervous System Dis- 
orders] 5746 

Hydrocortisone [See Also Corticoster- 
oids, Hormones] 5605 

Hydroxylamine [See Amines] 
Hydroxylases [See Also Enzymes] 4578 
Hydroxytryptamine (5-) [See Serotonin] 


Hydroxyzine [See Also Tranquilizing 
Drugs] 5911 

Hygiene [See Health] 

Hyoscine [See Sco} lamine] ` 
Hyoscyamine (DI-) [See Atropine]. 
Hyoscyamine (L-) [See Alkaloids, 
Amines, Analgesic Drugs, Cholinergic 


Blocking Drugs, Sedatives] | 
Hyperactivity [See H Ge 
Hyperglycemia [See Symptoms 
Hiperkincsle te ARS Nervous System 
Disorders, Symptoms] 4480, 4800, 5679, 
5892 


See Mania 
SE thee Eye Ee Refrac- 
tion Errors] 4690 
Hyperphagia [See Also Symptoms] 46% 
4695 im 
Hypersensitivity (Immunologic) [See 
munologic Disorders] EH 


Hypersexuality [See Also Pod 
Behavior, Sexual Deviations] 5895 " 
Hypertension [See Also Cardiovascula! 
Disorders] 4914 side 

H See Symptom: p 
SE ise ‘Also Thyroid Dis 
orders] 5724 2 
Hyperventilation [See Respirato 


URN sunu [See Halluci- 


nations, Perceptual Disturbances] 
Hypnoanalysis [See Hypnotherapy] 


ry Tract 


Hypnosis [See Also Autohypnosis] 5260, 
5348, 5818, 5881 

Hypnotherapists [See E Mental 
Health Personnel, Psyc otherapists] 
Hypnotherapy [See Also Psychotherapy] 
5815, 5824, 5885 

Hypnotic Drugs [See Also Apomorphine, 
Chloral Hydrate, Pentobarbital, Pheno- 
barbital, Secobarbital] 4809, 5904 
Hypnotic Susceptibility [See Also Per- 
sonality Traits] 4307, 4545, 5348, 5395, 


5396 

Hypnotists 4307 

Hypochondriasis [See Also Psychosomat- 

ic Disorders, Symptoms] 5993 
Hypoglycemia [See Also Symptoms] 

4824 

Hypoglycemic Agents [See Insulin] 
Hypogonadism [See Urogenital Disor- 

ders] 

Hypomania [See Mania] 

Hypophysectomy [See Also Surgery] 

4700 

Hypophysis Disorders [See Pituitary Dis- 

orders] 

EC? [See Pituitary Disor- 
ers] 

Tiypotenson [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
ers] 

Hypothalamo Hypophyseal System [See 
Brain, Central Nervous System, Dience- 
phalon, Glands, Hypothalamus, Nerv- 
ous System] 

Hypothalamus [See Also Brain, Central 

Nervous System, Diencephalon, Nerv- 
ous System] 4586, 4629, 4632, 4634, 

4640, 4641, 4661, 4682, 4691, 4697, 4728, 

4753, 4780, 4868 

Hypothalamus Lesions [See Also Brain 
Damage, Brain Lesions, Central Nerv- 
ous System Disorders, Lesions, Nervous 
System Disorders] 4631, 4655, 4657, 

4669, 4690, 4695, 4699 

Hypothermia [See Symptoms] 
Hypothesis Testing d Also Experi- 
mental Design] 4239, 4398 
Hypothyroidism [See Thyroid Disorders] 
Hypotonia (Eye) [See Eye Disorders] 
Hypoxia [See Anoxia] 

Hysterectomy [See Sterilization (Sex), 
Surgery] 

Hysteria 5881 

Hysterical Anesthesia [See Conversion 
Neurosis, Neurosis] 

Hysterical Color Blindness [See Color 
Blindness] 

Hysterical Neurosis (Conversion) [See 
Conversion Neurosis] 

Hysterical Paralysis [See Conversion 
Neurosis, Neurosis] 

Hysterical Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 

Hysterical Vision Disturbances [See Con- 
version Neurosis, Neurosis} 


isse E QNM NUS Personality 
Ce [See Personality Traits, Philoso- 
Lane [See Cognitive Processes] 
cal Twins [See Monozygotic Twins] 
Ze ntification (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Ié so Defense Mechanisms] 5330 
ee (Ethnic) [See Ethnic Identity] 
lentity (Personal) [See Self Concept] 


Imitation 
Learning] 
4979, 4980, 5007, 5700 
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Identity Crisis [See Crises, Emotional 
Adjustment] 

Idiocy [See Mental Retardation] 

Idiot Savants [See Handicapped, Men- 
tally Retarded] 

ae [See Profoundly Mentally Retard- 
Illegitimate Children [See Family Mem- 
bers] 

Illinois Test Psycholinguist 

Also Intelligence Measures] 5622, 6368, 
6385 

Illness (Physical) [See Disorders] 
Illumination [See Also Perceptual Stimu- 
lation, Visual Stimulation] 4338, 4343, 
4348, 4364, 4367, 4534, 4835, 4860, 4931, 
4932 

Illusion (Autokinetic) [See Autokinetic 
Illusion] 
Illusions (Perception) 

mage, Perceptual Aftereffect] 4335, 4344, 
4355, 4356 

Image (Body) [See Body Image] 
Image (Retinal) [See Retinal 


Abil [See 


i) [See Also Afteri- 


image] 
[See Also Abstraction] 4363, 


4425, 4436, 4444, 4458, 4478, 4974, 5318 
Imbeciles [See Severely Mentally Re- 
tarded, Trainable Mentally Retarded] 
Imbecility [See Mental Retardation} 

Imi 


ine [See Also Amines, Antide- 
ressant Drugs] 4708, 4763, 5905, 5924, 
944 

(Learning) [See Also Social 
4400, 4410, 4939, 4949, 4953, 


its [See Immigration] 


Immigration [See Also Social Processes] 


5104, 5138 
Imm [See Proteins] 
Immunologic Disorders 4649 


Immunology [See Medical Sciences] 
Implosive Therapy |; 
Modification, Behavior Therapy] 5826 
impotence [See Also Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 5547 < 

Imprinting [See Also Animal Ethology, 


See Also Behavior 


Social Learning] 4835 g 
Impulsiveness [See Also Personality 
Traits] 5157, 5382 y 
Inadequate P [See Personality 
Disorders] Ce 
Incarceration [See Institutionalization, 
Legal Processes] 

Incentives [See Also Moneta Incen- 


tives, Motivation] 4850, 5334, 6280, 6455 
Incest [See Ps chosexual Behavior, Sexu- 
al Deviations 


Incidental Learning 6297 — : 
Income Level [See Also Socioeconomic 
Status] 5333 : 
Incontinence (Urinary) [See Urinary 
ncn de d gorii) [See A paratus] 
tors 
Independence (Personality) [ Person- 
ality Traits " 
E Party (Political) [See Politi- 
cal Parties] 
India 5075, 6462 


Indians (American) [See American Indi- 


ans] 
i See Apathy] 
Indien Diferentes 4948, 5244 
Individual Problem Solving [See Problem 
Solving] 


xix 


Individual chology [See Also History 
Of Psychology, _Neopsychoanalytic 
School] 5015, 5327, 5372, T3 

Individual Psychotherapy [See Psychoth- 


hdi 

vidualism [See Individuality] 
Individuality [See Also Personality 
Traits] 5369 

Individualized Instruction [See Also 
Teaching, Teaching Methods] 6217, 
6276, 6330, 6332 

Induced Abortion [See Also Surgery] 
5094, 5102, 6092 

Inductive Deductive Reasoning [See Also 
Cognitive Processes, Inference, Reason- 


in RE 
Industrial ‘oremen [See Blue Collar 
Workers, Business And Industrial Per- 


sonnel] 
Personnel [See Business And 
Industrial Personnel] 
Industrial Psychologists [See Business 
And Industrial Personnel, Psychologists} 
Industrial Psychology [See Also Psychol- 
, Social Sciences] 6411, 6414, 58 

i Safety [See Occupational Safe- 

D 


alization [See Also Social Proc- 

esses] 5093, 5302, 6470 
See Business] 

Infancy [See Infants] 
Infant Development [See Also Childhood 
Development, Neonatal Development] 
4944, 4948, 5028, 6077 
Infant V. 
4329, 4939, 4961 
Infantile Neurosis [See Childhood Neu- 


rosis] 

Infantile Psychosis [See Childhood Psy- 
chosis] 

Infants [See Also Children, Neonates] 
4519, 4901, 4936, 4952, 4955, 4958, 4960, 
4961, 4962, 4963, 4977, 4980, 5006, 5029, 
5033, 5036, 5037, 5038, 5039, 5045, 5049, 
5533, 5610, 5658, 5696, 5740, 6269 C 
Infarctions (Myocardial) [See Myocardial 
e 

Infections Infectious Disorders} 


Infectious 3 
[See Central Nerv- 


[See Also Voice] 


nf. 4 
Infectious Meningitis 1 li 
ous System Disorders, Infectious Disor- 
ders, Nervous Ser Disorders} 
Inference [See Also Cognitive Processes, 
Inductive Deductive Reasoning, Rea- 
soning, Thinking] 5241, 5262, 5266, 
5291, 6245, 6247, 6259 

Inferior Colliculus [See Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Mesencephalon, Nerv- 
ous System. 5 A 
Infertility [See Urogenital Disorders] 
Infirmaries [See Hospitals} 

Inflection [See Grammar, Language, 
Linguistics, Verbal Communication} 
Influence (Ini ) [See Interper- 
sonal Influences 4 
Influences (Social) [See Social Influ- 
ences] F 

Influenza [See Infectious Disorders] 
Information (Concepts) [See Concepts) 


tion See Messages) 
Information (Messages) PES CS 5274, 


Information 

5276, 5278, 5316, 5318, 5414, 5415 
Information Processes (Human) [See 
Cognitive Processes] 

Information Processing (Automated) [See 
Automated Information Processing) 


Lem 


Information Storage (Human) [See Hu- 
man Information ur 

Information Theory 5301, 5315, 5318 
Inhalation [See Respiration] 


Inhibition (Proactive) [See Proactive 
Inhibition] 
Inhibition (Retroactive) [See Retroactive 
Inhibition] 


Initial Teaching Alphabet [See Also 
Language, Verbal Communication, 
Written Language] 6294 

Initiation Rites [See Rites Of Passage, 
Sociocultural Factors] 

Initiative [See Personality Traits] 
Injuries [See Burns,e Head Injuries] 
Inmates (Prison) [See Prisoners] 

Inner City [See Urban Environments] 
Innovativeness [See Creativity] 
Inquisitiveness [See Curiosity] 

Insanity [See Mental Disorders, Psycho- 


sis] 
Insects [See Ants, Drosophila, Inverteb- 
rates] 
Inservice Teacher Education [See Also 
Personnel Training, Teacher Education] 
6206, 6208 
Inservice Training (Mental Health) [See 
Mental Health Inservice Training] 
Insight [See Personality Traits] 
Insight (Psychotherapeutic Process) [See 
Also QUSE Processes] 6042 
Insight Therapy [See Psychotherapy] 
Insomnia [See Also Sleep Disorders, 
Symptoms] 5774 
Instinctive Behavior (Animal) [See Ani- 
mal Instinctive Behavior] 
Institutionalization [See Also Commit- 
ment (Psychiatric), Hospitalization, Psy- 
chiatric Hospital Admission, Psychiatric 
Hospital Readmission, Psychiatric Hos- 
italization] 5684, 5985, 6072 
institutionalized Mentally Retarded [See 
Also Ge Mentally Retarded] 
5690, 5697, 5699, 5700, 5706, 6000, 6160 
Institutions (Correctional) [See Correc- 
tional Institutions} 
Institutions (Residential Care) [See Resi- 
dential Care Institutions] 
Instruction [See Teaching] 
Instruction (Computer Assisted) [See 
Computer Assisted Instruction] 
Instruction (Programed) [See Programed 
Instruction] 
Instructional Media [See Also Educa- 
tional Audiovisual Aids, Reading Mate- 
rials, Teaching] 6257, 6298, 6437 
Instructions (Experimental) [See Experi- 
mental Instructions] 
Instructors [See Teachers] 
Instrumental Conditioning [See Operant 
Conditioning] 
Instrumental Learning [See Operant 
Conditioning] 
Insulin [See Also Hormones] 4586, 4824 
Insulin Shock Therapy [See Shock Ther- 


apy] 

Insurance [See Health Insurance] 
Integration (Racial) [See Racial Integra- 
tion] 

Intellectual Development [See Also Cog- 
nitive Development, Language Develop- 
ment] 4958, 5006, 5023, 5510 
Zeen [See Also Philosophies] 
311 
Intellectualization [See 
nisms] 


Defense Mecha- 
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Intellectually Gifted [See Gifted] 
Intelligence 4230, 4250, 4260, 4400, 4945, 
4993, 5084, 5085, 5191, 5382, 5399, 5674, 
5687, 5744, 6308, 6352 e 
Intelligence Measures [See Also Califor- 
nia Test Of Mental Maturity, Hidden 
Figures Test, Illinois Test Psycholinguist 
Abil, Peabody Picture Voca ul. est, 
Porteus Maze Test, Slosson Intelligence 
Test For Child, Stanford Binet Intelli- 
ence Scale, Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
cale, Wechsler Bellevue UE 
Scale, Wechsler Intelligence Scale ild- 
ren] 4271, 4981, 5370, 6332, 6365, 6369, 
6388, 6394, 6404 
Intelligence nt 4262, 4395, 4453, 
4598, 4966, 4982, 5021, 5053, 5684, 6370, 
6380 
Intelligence Scales [See Intelligence 
Measures] 
Intensity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Inten- 
sity] 
ste (Double Bind) [See Double 
Bind Interaction] 
Interaction (Interpersonal) [See Interper- 
sonal Interaction]. 
Interaction (Social) [See Social Interac- 
tion] 
Interaction Analysis (Statistics) [See Fac- 
tor Analysis, Statistical Analysis, Statis- 
tical Measurement] 
Interaction Variance [See Statistical 
Analysis, Statistical Measurement, Vari- 
ability Measurement] 
Intercostal Muscles [See Muscles] 
Interdisciplinary Treatment A 
5860 
Interest Inventories 4274, 5346, 6126 
Interest Scales [See Interest Inventories] 
Interest Surveys [See Interest Invento- 


ries] 

Interests [See Also Occupational Inter- 
ests] 5085 

Interference (Learning) [See Also Proac- 
tive Inhibition, Retroactive Inhibition] 


4404, 4441, 4449 
[See Also Group 


Intergroup Dynamics 
Dynamics] 5185, 5488 
Intermediate School Students [See Also 
EE School Students, Students] 
Intermittent Reinforcement [See Rein- 
forcement Schedules] 
Internal External Locus Of Control [See 
Also Personality Traits] 4433, 4482, 
4488, 4495, 4556, 5107, 5125, 5126, 5157, 
5219, 5224, 5244, 5255, 5259, 5356, 5367, 
5391, 5394, 5401, 6036 
Internal Rewards [See Reinforcement, 
Rewards] 
International Organizations [See Also 
Organizations] 5140 
International Relations 5146, 5311 
Internists [See Medical Personnel, Physi- 
cians] 
In Attraction [See Also Inter- 
rsonal Interaction, Social Behavior, 
E Interaction] 4917, 5074, 5170, 
5172, 5217, 5218, 5228, 5249, 5534 
Interpersonal Communication [See Also 
Bargaining, Body Language, Double 
Bind Interaction, Group Discussion, 
Interpersonal Interaction, Interviewing, 
Interviews, Job EE Interviews, 
Negotiation, Psychodiagnostic Inter- 


view, Social Behavior, ial Interac- 


tion] 5043, 5174, 5177, 5197, 5200, 
5205, 5265, 5298, 5313, 5980 Es 


Interpersonal Compatibility [See Also 


Interpersonal Interaction, Social Behav- 
ior, Social Interaction] 5182 
Int Influences [See Also Inter- 


sonal Interaction, Social Behavior, 
ial Interaction] 4976, 5233, 5238, 

5258, 5700, 6329 > 
In Interaction [See Also As- 
sistance (Social Behavior), Bargaining, 
Charitable Behavior, Collective Behav- 
ior, Conflict, Cooperation, Double Bind 
Interaction, Friendship, Group Discus- 
sion, Group Participation, Interpersonal 
Attraction, Interpersonal Communica- 
tion, Interpersonal Compatibility, Inter- 
personal Influences, Interviewing, Inter- 
views, Job Applicant Interviews, Negoti- 
ation, Participation, Peer Relations, Sy- 
chodiagnostic Interview, Riots, Social 
Behavior, Social Interaction, Violence, 
War] 4990, 5036, 5049, 5058, 5086, 5096, 
5163, 5164, 5174, 5183, 5185, 5191, 5196, 
5206, 5341, 5547, 5558, 5619, 5654, 5695, 
5887, 5988, 6031, 6191, 6231, 6234 
Interpersonal Perception [See Social Per- 
ception] 
Interpretation (Psychoanalytic) [See Psy- 
choanalytic Interpretation] 
Interracial Marriage 5006 
Interresponse Time [See Time] 
Interstimulus Interval [See Also Stimulus 
Intervals, Stimulus Parameters] 4251, 
4367, 4878, 5616 
Intertrial Interval [See Also Stimulus 
Intervals, Stimulus Parameters] 4369, 
4421, 4503, 4611, 4851, 4858, 4978 
Interval Reinforcement [See Fixed Inter- 
val Reinforcement, Variable Interval 
Reinforcement] 
Intervals (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Inter- 
vals] 
Interviewing [See 
Communication, Inter] 
tion, Social Behavior, 
5187, 5200, 5444, 5493 
Interviews [See Also Interpersonal Com- 
munication, Interpersonal Interaction, 
Job Applicant Interviews, Psychodiag. 
nostic Interview, Social Behavior, Social 
Interaction] 5191, 5265, 5398 
Intoxication [See Toxic Disorders] 
Intoxication (Alcohol) [See Alcohol In- 
toxication] 
Intrauterine Devices [Sec Birth Control, 
Family Planning] E 
Intrinsic Motivation [See Motivation] 
Introjection [See Also Defense Mecha- 
nisms] 5573 S 
Introversion [See Personality Traits] 
Inventories [See ice! Invento- 
ties, Interest Inventories TR 
Inventories (Attitude) [See Attitu 
Measures] alit 
Inventories (Personality) [See Person In 
Measures] 
ees [See Also Ants, Cru 
Drosophila, Earthworms, Mollusca, 
narians, Snails] Se 4858 SEN 
Investigation [See Experimen' 5 
Jaen en [See AC 
Disturbances, Depression 
Emotional States, Psychosis] |. [see 
Involutional Paranoid Psychosis 
Psychosis] 


Also Interpersonal 
ersonal Interac- 
ocial Interaction] 


Iproniazid [See Also Antidepressant 

Drugs] 4723 

Iris (Eye) [See Eye (Anatomy)] 

Irradiation [See Radiation] 

Ischemia [See Also Cardiovascular Dis- 

orders] 5742 

Islam [See Religious Beliefs] 

Isocarboxazid [See Also Antidepressant 

Drugs] 4812 

Isolation (Defense Mechanism) [See De- 

fense Mechanisms] 

Isolation (Social) [See Social Isolation] 

Isolation Effect 5822 

Isoproterenol [See Also Alcohols, Sym- 
athomimetic Drugs] 4632 

Toozymes [See Enzymes] 

Israel 5023, 5138, 6139 

ITA (Alphabet) [See Initial Teaching 

Alphabet] 

Italy 5009 

Item Analysis (Statistical) [See Also 

Factor Analysis, Statistical Analysis, 

Statistical Measurement] 4288, 4293 

Item Analysis (Test) [See Also Test 

Construction, Testing] 4274, 4497, 5403, 

5406, 6401 

Item Content (Test) [See Test Construc- 

tion, Testing] 

ITPA (Test) [See Illinois Test Psycholin- 

guist Abil] 


Jails [See Prisons] 
Japan 5068 
Jews [See Judaism] 
Job Analysis 5424, 5435, 5455, 5468, 
5469, 6120, 6220, 6419, 6458 
Job Applicant Attitudes 6449 
Job Applicant Interviews [See Also Inter- 
ersonal Communication, Interpersonal 
nteraction, Interviews, Personnel Eval- 
uation, Social Behavior, Social Interac- 
tion] 6435 
Job Applicant Screening [See Personnel 
Evaluation] 
Job Corps [See Government Pro; ams] 
Job Descriptions [See Job Pep 
Job Enrichment [See Working Condi- 
tions] 
Job Experience Level 6428, 6453 
Job Performance [See Also Employee 
e 5653, 6120, 6238, 6246, 6422, 
6427, 6429, 6433, 6436, 6447, 6452, 6453, 
6457, 6458, 6468, 6469, 6472 
Job Performance Evaluation [See Job 
Performance, Personnel Evaluation} 
Job Requirements [See Job Analysis] 
Job Satisfaction [See Also Employee 
Attitudes, Satisfaction] 5424, 6174, 6323, 
ee 6462 
a lection [See Occupational Choice 
Jobs [See Occupations] y : 
Joint Disorders [See Musculoskeletal 
Disorders} 
Sm [See on Humor] 5137 
ism igi i 
5076. zen ee Also Religious Beliefs] 
dudgment 4304, 4335, 4395, 4398, 4477, 
2 3, 4496, 5004, 5137, 5242, 5375 
Je [See Recreation, Sports] 
umping [See Motor Performance, Mo- 
tor Processes 
d (Carl) 5329, 5373 
Gen Psychology [See History Of 
Sychology, Neopsychoanalytic School] 
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Junior College Students [See Also Col- 
lege Students, Students] 6288 

Junior Colleges [See Colleges] 

Junior High School S! its [See Also 
Students] 5256, 6265, 6274, 6281, 6301, 
6304, 6305, 6308, 6314, 6334, 6342 
Junior High School Teachers [See Edu- 
cational Personnel, Teachers] 

Jury [See Adjudication] 

Juvenile Court [See Adjudication] 
Juvenile Deli: See Also Antiso- 
cial Behavior, Behavior Disorders] 5660, 
6139, 6143 

Juvenile Delinquents [See Also Male 
E 5517, 5659, 5662, 5665, 
5674, 5757, 5804, 5817, 5985, 6037 
Juyenile Gangs 5662 


Kangaroos [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Karyotype Disorders [See Chromosome 


Disorders] 
Kibbutz [See Also Communes, Commu- 
nities, Environment, Social Environ- 
ments] 5138 
Kidney Transplants [See Organ Tran- 
splantation] 


arten Students [See Also Stu- 
dents] 4480, 6394 
Kinesthetic Perception [See Somesthetic 
Perception] 
Kinship Structure 4594 
Kittens [See Cats] 
Kleptomania [See Mania] 
Klinefelters Syndrome [See Chromosome 
Disorders, Genetic Disorders, Syn- 
dromes, Urogenital Disorders] 
Knowledge Of Results [See Also Feed- 
back] 4959 
Kolmogarov Smirnov Test [See Statistical 
Analysis, Statistical Tests] 
Korea 5068 
Korsakoffs Psychosis [See Also Alcohol- 
ism, Behavior Disorders, Central Nerv- 
ous System Disorders, Nervous System 
Disorders, Ne Brain Syndromes, 
Psychosis, Syn: romes] 5582 
Korsakoffs Syndrome [See Korsakoffs 
Psychosis] UN 
Kuder Richardson Test [See Statistical 
Analysis, Statistical Tests] $ 
Kwashiorkor [See Nutritional Deficien- 
cies, Protein Deficiency Disorders] 


L Dopa [See Levodopa] ` 

Labor Unions [See Organizations] : 
Laboratories (Experimental) [See Experi- 
mental Laboratories] A ) [See 


Laborers ( 

Blue Collar Workers] 
Labyrinth (Anatomy) [See Cochlea] 
Labyrinth ( See M 


Lag (Ri ) [See Reaction Time] 
Lambs [See Shee| 

: [See js Bilingualism, Conso- 
Dialect, Foreign Languages, 
i Grammar, 


ha- 
istics, onstandard English, 
fumbers (Numerals), Orthogra- 
phy, Phonemes, Psycholinguistics, Se- 


xxi 


mantics, Sentence Structure, Sentences, 
Sight Vocabulary, Sign Language, Slang, 
Synonyms, Syntax, Verbal mmunica- 
tion, uen Vowels, Words (Pho- 
netic Units), Written Language] 5278, 
5282, 5297, 5318, 5320, 5706, 6112 

n Arts Education [See Also 
Curriculum, Reading Education, Spell- 
ing] 6200, 6294, 6360 
Language Development [See Also Cogni- 
tive Development, Intellectual Ge 
ment, Language, Verbal Communica- 
tion] 4956, 4964, 4968, 4976, 4984, 4991, 
2E 4995, 4999, 5205, 5300, 5680, 6270, 
Larvae [See Invertebrates] 

Disorders [See Also Respira- 

tory Tract Disorders] 6138 
Laser Irradiation [See Radiation] 
Latency (Response) [See Response La- 
tency] 
Latent Learning [See Incidental Learn- 


ing] 
Lateral Dominance [See Also Cerebral 
Dominance] 4464, 5328, 5557 
Latin Squares Test [See Statistical Anal- 
E Statistical Tests] 
w Enforcement Personnel [See Gov- 
ernment Personnel, Police Personnel, 
Prison Personnel] 
Laws [See Also Government Policy 
Making] 5137 
Lawyers [See Attorneys] 
Lead Poisoning [See Also Toxic Disor- 
ders] 4800 
ip [See Also Social Behavior] 
5147, 5189, 5376, 5450, 6446, 6463 
Leadership Style [See Leadership, Social 
Learning! See Also Related Ti 4494, 
so Related Terms; ] 
4601, at 4161, 4791, 4870, 4891, 5683 
(Programed) [See Programed 
Instruction} 
Learning Ability 4593, 4973 
Learnii ties [See Also Dyslexia] 
5682, SOI, 5692, 5698, 5729, 5777, 6356, 
6359, 6361, 6384 
Learning Disorders [See slexia, Learn- 
ing Disabilities, Reading Disabilities] 
Learning Schedules Bee Distributed 
Practice, Massed Practice] 
Learning 4298, 4406, 4502, 5070, 
6028, 6273, 628: 
Method 


Lecture Sce Also Teaching, 
Teaching Methods) 5124 


Legal Arrest [See Le | Processes) 
Legal Detent {See Le Processes] 
Legal {See Also Adjudication, 


xpert Tes- 


Commitment. (Psychiatric), 
PARA ] 6162, 


timony, Legislative Processes, 
6192, 6198 

Legislative Processes [See Also Govern- 
ment Policy Making, Legal Processes] 
5061, 5118 

Leisure Time 6454 

Lemurs [See Mammals, Vertebrates) 
Lens (Eye) [See Eye (Anatomy) f 
Lesbianism [See Also Homosexuality, 
Psychosexual Behavior, Sexual Devia- 
tions] 5050, RH s tee 
Lesions [See Also Brain Lesions, 
Lea Lesions] 4668, 4672, 4694, Wao 
Lesson Plans [See Also Teaching, Teach- 
ing Methods] 6396 
Letters (Alphabet) [See Also Language, 
Linguistics, Verbal Communication, 


TTT 


Er Language] 4349, 4350, 4352, 
941 
Leucine Beana] " 
Leucocytes [See Lymphocytes] 
Leukemias [See Kear liame] 
Leukotomy [See Ps: Ee 
Levodopa 4727, 4739, 5895, 916, 5927, 
5929, 5932, 5941 
Liberalism (Political) [See Political Lib- 
eralism] 
Libido [See Psychoanalytic Personality 
Factors] 
Librium [See Chlordiazepoxide] 
Lidocaine 4806 
Life Experiences 5054, 5214, 5216, 5339, 
5515, 6130 
Light [See Illumination] 
Limbic System [See Also GE 
Body, Brain, Central Nervous System, 
Cerebral Cortex, Gees: Nerv- 
ous System, GE alon] 4661 
Limen [See Thresholds] 
Linear Regression [See Statistical Corre- 
lation] 
Linguistics [See Also Consonants, Form 
Classes (Language), Grammar, Lan- 
uage, Letters ( phabet), Nouns, Or- 
thography, Phonemes, Psycholinguistics, 
Semantics, Sentence Structure, Sen- 
tences, Syntax, Verbal Communication, 
Vowels, Words (Phonetic Units)] 5292, 
5294, 5303, 5669, 6349 
Lipid Metabolism [See Metabolism] 
Lipids [See Fatty Acids, Phosphatides] 
Lipoproteins [See Drugs] 
Listening [See Auditory Des Ga 
Listening Comprehension 531 
Literacy [See Language, Verbal Commu- 
nication, Written Language] 
Literature [See Also Arts, Autobiogra- 
phy, eae f Poo Prose] 4238, 
4252, 5066, 5281, 5288, 5306, 5438, 5456, 
5562, 5624, 5678 
Literature Review 4291, 4302, 4306, 
4310, 4357, 4473, 4493, 4588, 4853, 4937, 
4963, 4975, 5018, 5158, 5162, 5171, 5274, 
5294, 5344, 5351, 5355, 5392, 5395, 5506, 
5508, 5542, 5543, 5696, 5711, 5749, 5925, 
6011, 6023, 6026, 6041, 6095, 6202, 6307, 
6405, 6414, 6456, 6457, 6460, 6461 
Lithium 4731, 4738, 4785, 4801, 4817, 
5890, 5934, 5937, 5947, 5956 
Lithium Bromide [See CNS Affecting 
Drugs, CNS Depressant Drugs, Hypnot- 
ic Drugs, Sedatives] 
Lithium Carbonate [See Also Antidepres- 
sant Drugs] 4788, 5943, 5965 
Lizards [See Vertebrates] 
Lobotomy [See EE 
Local Anesthetics [See Lidocaine, Novo- 
caine] 
Localization (Sound) 
Localization] 
Locus Of Control [See Internal External 
Locus Of Control] 
Logic (Philosophy) [See Philosophies] 
Logical Thinking [See Also Cognitive 
Processes, Thinking] 4233, 5230, 5565, 
5650 
Logotherapy [See Psychotherapy] 
Loneliness [See Emotional States] 
Long Term Memory [See Also Memory] 
4450, 4452, 4468, 4473, 4474, 6242 
consid [See Aged, Physiological Ag- 
inj 


[See Auditory 
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Longitudinal Studies [See Also Experi- 
4962, 5550, 5607, 5696, 


Loudness e 

tory Discrimination, Auditory Percep- 
tion] 5743 

Loudness Perception [See Auditory Per- 
ception, Loudness Discrimination] 
Loudness Threshold [See Auditory 
Thresholds] 

Lower Class [See Also Social Class, 
Social Structure, Socioeconomic Status] 
5391, 5525, 6328, 6394 

Lower Income Level [See Income Level, 
Socioeconomic Status] 

Loyalty [See Personality Traits] 

LSD (Drug) [See Lysergic Acid Diethy- 
lamide] 

Lumbar Spinal Cord [See Central Nerv- 
ous System, Nervous System] 
Lumbosacral Region [See Back (Anato- 


my)] : 

Plexus [See Spinal Nerves] 
Luminance [See Illumination] 
Luminance Threshold [See Visual 
Thresholds} 

[See Respiratory Tract 

Disorders] 
Lupus [See Skin Disorders] 
Lying [See Deception] 
Lymph Vessels [See Cardiovascular Sys- 
tem] 
Lymphocytes 4583 
L; Acid Diethylamide [See Also 
Acids, Hallucinogenic Drugs, Serotonin 
Antagonists] 47 4791, 5621, 5644 


Magazines [See Also Communications 
Media, Mass Media] 6279 
Magical Thinking [See Thinking] 
E Tranquilizers [See Neuroleptic 

Tugs, 
Maladjustment (Emotional) [See Emo- 
tional Adjustment] 
Maladjustment (Social) [See Social Ad- 
justment] 

[See Infectious Disorders] 

Male Animals 4619, 4621, 4623, 4625, 
4706, 4773, 4789, 4892 
Male Castration [See Also Sterilization 
(Sex), Surgery] 4619, 4623, 4625 
Mak Criminals [See Also Criminals] 


Male Delinquents [See Also Juvenile 
Delinquents] 5979, 6055 

Male Genital Disorders [See Urogenital 
Disorders] 

Male Genitalia [See Penis, Testes] 

Male Homosexuality [See Also Homo- 
sexuality, 'chosexual Behavior, Sexual 
Deviations] 5122, 5333, 5555, 5631, 5652, 
6005, 6039 

Male Orgasm [See Premature Ejacula- 
tion, Psychosexual Behavior] 

Males (Human) [See Human Males] 
Malignant Neoplasms [See Neoplasm] 
Malingering [See Behavior Disorders, 
Deception, Faking] 

eege [See Nutritional Deficien- 
cies 

Mammals [See Also Baboons, Bats, Cats, 
Chimpanzees, Chinchillas, Dogs, Ger- 


bils, Guinea Pigs, Hamsters, Mice, Mon- 
keys, Primates (Nonhuman), Rabbits 
Rats, Rodents, Seals (Animal), Sheep, 
Vertebrates] 4527 ; 
Mammary Glands [See Glands] 

Mammilary Bodies (Hypothalamic) [See 


d 
Machine Systems Design 6413, 
6453, 6467, 6468, 6469, 6472, 6475 
Management Decision Making [See Cog- 
nitive Processes, Decision Making] 
Management Methods 6408, , 6464 

ment Personnel [See Also Busi- 
ness ‘And Industrial Personnel, Middle 
Level Managers, Top Level Managers] 
5226, 6174, 6424, 6460, 6462, 6463 
Management Planning 6166 
Management Training [See Also Person- 
nel Training] 6424, 6463 

[Sec Management Personnel] 


Mania 5558 

Manic ive Psychosis [See Also 
Psychosis] 5554, 5608, 5752, 5822, 5936, 
5943 

Mann Whitney U Test [See Statistical 
Analysis, Statistical Tests] 

Mannerisms [See Habits] 

Manpower [See Personnel] 

Mantis [See Invertebrates] 
Manufacturing [See Business] 

Maple Syrup Urine Disease [Sce Genetic 
Disorders] 

Marathon Group Therapy [See Also 
Encounter Group Therapy, oro 
chotherapy, Psychotherapy] 5186, 
Marihuana [See Also Cannabis] 4790 
Marihuana Laws [See Government Poli- 
cy Making, Laws] 

Marihuana Legalization [See Govern- 
ment Policy Making, Laws] 

Marihuana Usage {See Also Dru; Usage| 
4717, 4730, 4748, 4765, 5095, 51 5, 5127, 
5135, 5141, 5155, 5522, 5644 

Marijuana [See Marihuana] 

Marine Personnel [See Government Per- 
sonnel, Military Personnel] 

Marital Adjustment [See Marital Rela- 
tions] £ 
Marital Conflict [See Also Family Rela- 
tions, Marital Relations] 5025, 59 n. 
Marital Problems [See Marital Relations] 
Marital Relations [See Also Famil 
Relations, Marital Conflict] 5043, 5991, 
6004, 6021, 6031 

Marital Status 6172, 6382 

Marketing 5315 : 

Markov Chains [See Simulation] 
Marriage [See Interracial Marriage] 
Marriage Counseling 5987, 5991, 6012, 
6021, 6075 

Marriage Rites [See Rites Of Passage 
Sociocultural Factors} 7 

Marriage Therapy [See Marriage Coun- 
seling] : j 
Married Couples [See uses’ 
Marsupials [See Kee Vertebrates] 
Masculinity [See Also Personality Traits] 


5371 Bert 
Masking [See Auditory Masking, Vis! 


Maski ; 
ene E Personality [See Personality 


Disorders] pe 
Mass Hysteria [See Hysteria. E 
m Media [Scc ‘Also Communications 
Media, Magazines, Telephone SP 
Television] 5095 


Seb 


Massed Practice [See Also Practice] 
4601, 4983 
Mastectomy [See Sur, ery] 
Masticatory Muscles [Sce Muscles] 
Masturbation [See Also Psychosexual 
Behavior] 5767 
Materialism [See Philosophies] 
Maternal Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Maternal Behavior] 
Maternal Behavior (Human) [See Mother 
Child Relations] 
Mates (Humans) [See Spouses] 
Mathematical Ability 5691 
Mathematical Modeling [See Also Simu- 
lation] 4280 
Mathematical Psychology [See Psycholo- 
y, Social Sciences] 
Kiathematics (Concepts) [See Also Al- 
orithms, Numbers (Numerals)] 4996, 
£309, 6336 
Mathematics Achievement [See Also 
Academic Achievement, Achievement] 
6306, 6309 
Mathematics Education [See Also Curric- 
ulum] 6251, 6302 
Mating Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Mating Behavior] 
Matriarchy [See Family Structure] 
Maturation [See Human Development] 
Mise Learning 4590, 4593, 4642, 4696, 
487. 
Maze Pathways [See Apparatus, Mazes] 
Mazes [See Also Apparatus] 6348 
McNemar Test [See Statistical Analysis, 
Statistical Tests] 
Mean [See Statistical Analysis, Statisti- 
cal Measurement] 
Meaning [See Also Word Meaning] 5405 
re 4426, 4446, 4447, 4571, 
Measles [See Infectious Disorders] 
Measurement [See Also Related Terms] 
4266, 4267, 4268, 4390, 4541, 4573, 4574, 
5099, 5495, 5630, 5695, 6414, 6417 
Mecamylamine [See Amines] 
Mechanical Aptitude 5221 
Mechanoreceptors [See Also Nerve End- 
e System] 4550 
Aedia (Communications) [See Commu- 
nications Media] 
Media (Educational) [See Instructional 
Media] 
Media (Mass) [See Mass Media] 
Median [See Statistical Analysis, Statisti- 
cal Measurement] 
Median Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 
Mee Ed See Responses] 
iation (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 
Mediation] Bes nad He 
Medical Diagnosis [See Also Diagnosis, 
Electrocardiography,  Electroencepha- 
lography, Electromyography, Galvanic 
Skin Response, Plethysmography, Uri- 
nalysis] 5514 
petal Education [See Also Graduate 
iducation, Higher Education, Psychiat- 
M Training] 5474, 5477, 5480, 5753 
toa Internship [See Higher Educa- 
Si) Patients [See Also Patients] 
Ze Personnel [See Also Attendants 
SE General Practitioners, 
Rice Paramedical Personnel, Pedia- 
ricians, Physicians, Psychiatric Hospital 
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Staff, Psychiatric Nurses, Psychiatris! 
Ru 6151, 6158 7 a 
ledical Psychology [See Psycholo; 
Social Sciences] i i Se 
Medical Residency [See Also Higher 

Education] 5481 

Medical Sciences [See Also Child Psy- 
chiatry, Community Psychiatry, Epide- 
iology, Forensic Psychiatry, Psychia- 
E 5 sychopathology, Surgery] 5771, 
Medical Students [See Also College 
Students, Students] 5432, 5474, 5502 


Medical Devices [See Con- 
tact Lenses] 
Medical Treatment (General) 5753 


Medication [See Drug Therapy! 
Medicine (Science Of) D Medical 
Sciences] 
Medics [See Medical Personnel, Par- 
amedical Personnel, Paraprofessional 
Personnel] 
Meditation [See Also Religious Prac- 
tices] 5123 
Medulla Oblongata [See Brain, Brain 
Stem, Central Nervous System, Nervous 
System] 
Megalomania [See Delusions, Mania] 
Melancholia [See Depression (Emotion)] 
Melatonin [See Hormones] 
Melleril [See Thioridazine] 
Membranes [See Nasal Mucosa, Nicti- 
tating Membrane] 
Memory [See Also Long Term Memory, 
Memory Trace, Short Term Memory, 
Word Meaning] 4319, 4363, 4399, 4407, 
4437, 4442, 4443, 4446, 4447, 4449, 4454, 
4457, 4458, 4459, 4460, 4462, 4464, 4465, 
4466, 4467, 4475, 4477, 4478, 4638, 4642, 
4656, 4670, 4671, 4707, 4732, 4737, 4767, 
4791, 4816, 4872, 4970, 5688, 5718, 5727, 
Memory Decay [See Memory] d 
Disorders [See Also Amnesia] 

Memory Drums [See A aratus] 
Memory Trace [See ake Memory] 4441 
Menarche [See Menstrual Cycle]. 
Menieres Disease [See Ear Disorders, 
Syndromes] 

leninges [See Central Nervous System, 
Nervous System] 
Meningitis [See Central Nervous System 
Disorders, Nervous System Disorders] 
Menstrual Cycle 458 
Menstrual Disorders [See Premenstrual 
Tension, Urogenital Disorders] 
Menstruation [See MM Cycle] 

ent 4262, 5I 
ës SS [See Also Emotional 


Mt 
tes] 5281, 5808 
eed Deficiency [See Mental Retarda- 


tion] 
ental Disorders [See Also Related 
Terms] 4492, 5483, 5515, 5522, 5535, 


5543, 5554, 5562, 5565, 5571, 3519, 5583. 
3589, 5611, 5619, 5620, 5761, 5776, 5821, 
5828, 5845 

t 5164, 5169, 5173, 5999 
Mental Health d Të 


Mental Health Consul 
Professional Consultation] 6101 
Mental Health Inservice Training 

‘Also Clinical Methods Training, Com- 
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munit Mental Health Training] 5460, 
Mental Health Personnel [See Also 
Clinical Psychologists, Psychiatric Hos- 
pital Staff, Psychiatric Nurses, Psychiat- 
ric Social Workers, Psychiatrists, Psy- 
choanalysts, Psychotherapists, School 
HV 5414, 5468, 5469, 5472, 
, 5644, 5901, 5961, 6066, 6069, 6160 
Mental Health Program Evaluation [See 
ek Evaluation] 6058, 6077, 6084, 6093, 
Mental Health Programs [See Also Crisis 
Intervention Services, Hot Line Services, 
Suicide Prevention Centers] 5781, 6060, 
6061, 6062, 6063, 6064, 6066, 6069, 6071, 
6072, 6073, 6074, 6076, 6077, 6078, 6079, 
6097, 6101, 6102, 6151, 6159 
Mental Health Training (Community) 
[See Community Men Health Train- 


ing] 
fental Hospitals [See Psychiatric Hospi- 


tals] 

Mental Illness [See Mental Disorders 
Mental Iliness (Attitudes Toward) [See 
Also D (Attitudes Toward)] 
5093, 5100, 5101, 5504 

Mental Retardation 5681, 5684, 5686, 
5703, 5705 

Mental Retardation (Attit Toward) [See 


Handicapped (Attitudes Toward)] 
Mentally Retarded [See Also Educable 
Mentally Retarded, Handicapped, Insti- 
tutionalized Mentally Retarded, Pro- 
foundly Mentally Retarded, Severely 
Mentally Retarded, Trainable Men 
Retarded] 5683, 5687, 5688, 5689, 5690, 
5693, 5694, 5708, 5892, 6009, 6030, 6033, 
6067, 6128, 6134, 6352, 6353 

Meperidine [See ‘Amines, Analgesic 
Drugs, Narcotic Drugs, Sedatives] 

M [See Alcohols] 
Meprobamate [See Hypnotic Drugs, 
Tranquilizing Drug] P 
Mercury Poisoning [See Toxic Disorders] 
Mescaline [See Also Alkaloids, Halluci- 
nogenic Drugs] 4795 B 

Mese fon [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Nervous System Sod 
Mesorit [See Neuroleptic ups, 
Phenothiazine Derivatives, Tranquiliz- 


ing Dru 

DEn 5220 

Metabolism [See Also Metabolites] 4514, 
4680, 4738, 4795, 4799, 5571 

Metabolism Disorders [See Metabolism] 
Metabolites 4689 P 
Metal Poisoning [See Lead Poisoning, 
Toxic Disorders] S 

Metallic Elements [See Calcium Tons, 
Cobalt, ES M enm d 

M ics [See Philosophies} 
ac? Bee Also Analgesic Dug 
Narcotic Drugs] 5901, 5918, 5926, 59 
M See Also Amines, 
CNS Affecting Drugs, CNS Stimulating 
Drugs, Sympathomimetic Drugs] 4760, 
4775, 4781 

Methanol [See Alcohols] - 
Methaqualone [See Hypnotic Drugs, 
Sedatives] d 
Methedrine [See Methamphetamine} 
Methionine [See Acids] 

Methodology [See Also Related Terms] 
4231 


Methoxamine [See Alcohols, Amines, 
Sympathomimetic Drugs] 
Methylatropine [See Atropine] 
Methylphenidate [See Also Amines, An- 
tidepressant Drugs, CNS Affecting 
Drugs, CNS Stimulating Drugs] 4725, 
4726, 4735, 4736 
Metronomes [See Apparatus] 
Mexican Americans [See Also Ethnic 
Groups] 5190, 5243, 6386 
Mexico 5095, 5565, 5909 
Mice [See Also Mammals, Rodents, 
Vertebrates] 4511, 4543, 4547, 4590, 
4591, 4592, 4593, 4596, 4599, 4600, 4601, 
4615, 4617, 4618, 4621, 4623, 4643, 4645, 
4652, 4693, 4698, 4707, 4726, 4735, 4736, 
4737, 4741, 4754, 4786, 4791, 4795, 4800, 
4807, 4808, 4813, 4827, 4873, 4879, 4904, 
4913, 4927, 4932 
Microcephaly [See Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Mental Retardation, 
Nervous System Disorders} 
Microscopes [See Apparatus] 
Micturation [See Urination] 
Middle Aged [See Also Adults] 4372, 
4568, 5031 
Middle Class [See Also Social Class, 
Social Structure, Socioeconomic Status] 
5391, 6394 
Middle Income Level [See Income Level, 
Socioeconomic Status] 
Middle Level Managers [See Also Busi- 
ness And Industrial Personnel, Manage- 
ment Personnel] 5289, 6424 
Migraine Headache [See Pain, Symp- 
toms] 
Migratory Behavior [See Also Animal 
E, 4833 
Mildly Mentally Retarded [See Educable 
Mentally Retarded] 
Milieu rapy [See Therapeutic Com- 
munity] 
Militancy [See Social Behavior] 
Military Enlistment 5322 
Military Medical Personnel [See Govern- 
ment Personnel, Medical Personnel, 
Military Personnel] 
Military Officers [See Commissioned 
Officers] 
Military Personnel [See Also Air Force 
Personnel, Army Personnel Commis- 
sioned Officers, Enlisted Military Per- 
sonnel, Government Personnel, Na 
Personnel, Volunteer Military Personnel] 
5134, 5907, 5967, 6416, 6420, 6430, 6437, 
6459, 6472 
Military Psychology [See Also Psycholo- 
E Social Sciences] 6073, 6439 
ilitary Recruitment 6442 
Military Training [See Also Personnel 
Training] 6420, 6421, 6427, 6430, 6433, 
6439, 6441, 6444, 6472 
Military Veterans 5046, 5239, 5361, 5509, 
5632, 5657, 5903, 6117, 6158 
Mineral Deficiency Disorders [See Nutri- 
tional Deficiencies] 
Minimal Brain Disorders [See Also Cen- 
tral Nervous System Disorders, Nervous 
System Disorders] 4800, 5825 
Minimal Brain Dysfunction [See Minimal 
Brain Disorders] 
Minimally Brain Damaged [See Brain 
Damaged, Handicaj ped] 
Ministers (Religion). [See Also Clergy] 
5105, 5779 
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Minks [See Mammals, Rodents, Verteb- 
tates] 
Minn Multiphasic Personality Inven [See 
‘Also Personality Measures] 5340, 5519, 
5541, 5556, 5563, 5578, 5584, 5588, 5595, 
5614, 5627, 5632, 5636, 5731 n 
Minor Tranquilizers [See Also Chlordia- 
zepoxide, Chlorprothixene, Tranquiliz- 
ing Drugs] 4777, 5899 : 

ity Gro Also Social 


Minority ups [See 
Groups] 4273, 5089, 6124, 6198, 6366, 
6376, 6380, 6388, 6392, 6393 


Misanthropy [See [SCAM 
Misbehavior [See Behavior Problems] 
Miscegenous Marriage [See Interracial 
Marriage] 

Misconduct [See Behavior Problems] 
Misdemeanors [See Crime] 

Mistakes [See Errors] 

MMPI (Test) [See Minn Multiphasic 
Personality Inven] 


Mnemonic 4444, 4455, 4457 

Mode [See Statistical Analysis, Statisti- 

cal Measurement] 

Modeling [See Simulation] 

Modeling Behavior [See 

eamin] 

Moki 231, 5399, 5626, 5751, 6085, 

608: 

Moderately Mentally Retarded [See 

Trainable Mentally Retarded] 

Mohave Indians [See American Indians] 

Mollusca [See Also Invertebrates, Snails} 

4665, 4870, 4924 

Monetary Incentives [See Also Incen- 

tives, Motivation] 6345 

Monetary Rewards [See Also Reinforce- 

ment, Rewards] 4486, 4990, 5264 

Money 5857 

Monitoring [See Vigilance] 

Monkeys [See Also Mammals, Primates 

(Nonhuman), Vertebrates] 4326, 4516, 

4526, 4528, 4543, 4551, 4552, 4616, 4627, 

4650, 4658, 4661, 4684, 4711, 4749, 4775, 

4803, 4840, 4898, 4901, 4905, 4906, 4910 

Monks [See Clergy] 

Monoamine O: Inhibitors [See Ip- 

roniazid, Isocarboxazid, Nialamide, Par- 
line, Phenelzine, E 
lonoamine Oxidases [See Enzymes] 

Monocular Vision [See Also Vision, 

Visual Perception] 4365, 4606 

Monolin; [See Language, Verbal 

Communication] 

Monozygotic Twins [See Also Family 

Members, Twins] 4597, 5651 

Montessori Method [See 

Teaching Methods] 

Moodiness [See Personality Traits} 

Moods [See Emotional States] 

Morality 4395, 5292, 5313 

Morals 5035 

Mores [See Values] 

Got [See Educable Mentally Retard- 

e 

Morphemes [See Language, Linguistics, 

Verbal SEET Sg 

Morphine [See Also Alkaloids, Analgesic 

Drugs, Narcotic jates] 7, 

4614, 4677, 4688, 4713, 4758, 4776, 4786, 


Imitation 


Teaching, 


(Language) [See Grammar, 
Language, Linguistics, Verbal Commu- 
nication, 
Mortality [See Death And Dying] 


Ar 


Mortality Rate 5119 
Mother Absence [See Also Family Struc- 
ture, Parental Absence] 4946 
Mother Child Relations [See Also Famil 
Relations, Parent Child Relations] 4946, 
4948, 4952, 5019, 5023, 5025, 5026, 5028, 
5036, 5040, 5042, 5044, 5045, 5529, 5610, 
Mothers [See Also Family Members, 
Parents, Unwed Mothers} 5026, 5267 
Moths [See Invertebrates] 
Motion Perception [See Also Apparent 
Movement, Autokinetic Illusion, Spatial 
Perception] 4316, 4340, 4345, 4364, 6471 
Motion Pictures [See Audiovisual Com- 
munications Media, 
Media] 
Motion Pictures (Educational) [See Au- 
diovisual Communications Media, Com- 
munications Media, Educational Au- 
diovisual Aids, Instructional Media, 
Teaching] 
Motion Pictures (Entertainment) [See 
Arts, Audiovisual Communications Me- 
dia, Communications Media] 
Motion Sickness [See Ear Disorders] 
Motivation [See Also Academic Achieve- 
ment Motivation, Achievement Motiva- 
tion, Affiliation Motivation, Animal 
Motivation, Employee Motivation, Hun- 
ger Incentives, Monetary Incentives, 
x Drive] 4483, 4501, 4506, 5061, 5064, 
M 5256, 5268, 5397, 5639, 5690, 5882, 
627. 
Motor Coordination [See Motor Process- 


Communications 


es] 
Motor Cortex [See Brain, Central Nerv- 
ous System, Cerebral Cortex, Frontal 
Lobe, Nervous System, Telerice ha 
Motor Development [See Also Physical 
Development, Psychomotor Develo 
ment, Speech Development] 4944, 4962, 
6344 
Motor Disorders [See Nervous System 
Disorders] 
Motor End Plates [See 
Nervous System] 
Motor Neurons [See Also Nervous Sys- 
tem, Neurons] 4548 
Motor Performance [See Also Motor 
Processes, Running] 4376, 4532, 4672, 
4703, 4807, 4827, 4887, 4956, 5317, 5685, 
5746 ‘ 
Motor Processes [See Also Exercise 
Motor Performance, Physical Dexterity, 
Running] 4302, 4373, 4374, 4750, 415. 
4764, 4771, 4783, 4832, 4839, 4886, 4963 
Motor Skill Learning [See Perceptual 
Motor Learning] 
Motor Skills [See Motor Processes] 
Motor Traffic Accidents 5356, 5634 
Mourning [See Grie! 
en e [See Motion Per- 
ception] is 
Movements (Eye) [See Eye Movemen! S 
Movements (Social) [See Social Move- 
ments] > s 
Multilingualism [See Bilingualism, Lan 
e, Verbal Communication] 
Mul le Births [See Family Members, 
Twins, Monozygoti 


(Testing Method) [See 


Nerve Endings, 


DEP LEE 
Twins, Twins] 
Multiple Choice 
Testing Methods] 
Multiple Sclerosis 
Disorders] 


[See Nervous System 


Multiple Therapists [See Conjoint Thera- 


Dest Handicapped [See Handi- 
capped] ET 
Murder [See Homicide] 
Muscle Contraction Headache [See Mus- 
culoskeletal Disorders, Pain, Syn toms] 
Muscle Contractions 4370, 4377, 5592 
Muscle Relaxing Drugs [See Diazepam] 
Muscles [See Also Facial Muscles] 4311, 
4554, 4576 
Muscular Atrophy [See Musculoskeletal 
Disorders] 
Muscular Disorders [See Musculoskeletal 
Disorders] 
Muscular Dystrophy [See Musculoskele- 
tal Disorders, Nervous System Disor- 
ders] 
Musculocutaneous Nerve [See Spinal 
Nerves] 
Musculoskeletal Disorders 5575 
Musculoskeletal System [See Facial 
Muscles, Hand (Anatomy), Muscles, 
Spinal Column] 

lusic [See Also Arts] 4323, 4554, 5234, 
5290, 5309, 5360, 5727, 6083 
Music Education [See Curriculum] 
Music Therapy [See Also Recreation 
E 5887 
Musical Ability [See Artistic Ability] 
Musical Instruments [See Arts, Music] 
Mutilation (Self) [See Self Mutilation] 
Mutism [See Elective Mutism, Speech 
Disorders} 
Mutual Storytelling Technique [See Also 
Psychotherapeutic Techniques] 5825 
Myasthenia [See Symptoms] 
Myasthenia Gravis [See Musculoskeletal 
Disorders, Nervous System Disorders] 
Mydriatic Drugs [See Atropine, Scopola- 
mine] 
Myelin Sheath [See Nervous System] 
Myelitis [See Also Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Nervous System Dis- 
orders] 5746 
Myocardial Infarctions [See Also Cardio- 
vascular Disorders, Heart Disorders] 
5780 
Ge [See Cardiovascular Sys- 
em 
reg [See Musculoskeletal Disor- 
ers 
Myopia [See Eye Disorders, Refraction 
Errors] 
Myotonia [See Musculoskeletal Disor- 
ders] 
Mysticism [See Philosophies] 
Mythology [See Literature] 
Myths 5281, 5375, 5562 


NAch [See Achievement Motivation] 
Nail Biting [See Behavior Disorders, 
Habits] 
Nalorphine [See Also Narcotic Antago- 
nists] 4749 
Narcissism 5374 

larcissisti i i 
Disen cate Personality [See Personality 
Narcoanalysis [See Drug Therapy] 
d decia t Drugs [See Drugs] 

le 3 

5774, a [See Also Sleep Disorders] 
Hee BT Toxic Disorders] 

ircotic tagonists [See Also Nalor- 
phine] 4749, 4749 : 
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Narcotic Drugs [See Also Apomorphine, 
Atropine, Heroin, Metha done "Por: 
hine] 4758, 5639 
jasal Mucosa 4635 
National Guardsmen [See Government 
Personnel, Military Personnel, Volunteer 
Military Personnel, Volunteer Personnel] 
Nationalism [See Political Attitudes} 
Natural Sleep [See Sleep] 
Nausea [See Symptoms; 
Navaho Indians Bee American Indians] 
Navy Personnel [See Also Government 
Personnel, Military Personnel] 4321, 
5738 
Need Achievement [See Achievement 
Motivation] 
Need For Affiliation [See Affiliation 
Motivation] 
Need Fulfillment [See Need Satisfaction] 
Pris Satisfaction [See Also Satisfaction] 
Needs 4229, 5341 
Negative Correlation [See Statistical 
Correlation] 
Negative Reinforcement [See Also Rein- 
forcement] 4486, 6000 
Zeg Transfer [See Transfer (Learn- 
inj 
eier? [See Also Personality Traits] 
Negotiation [See Also Bargaining, Inter- 
SE Communication, Interpersonal 
nteraction, Social Behavior, Social In- 
teraction] 5212 
Negroes [See Also Race EE 
cal)] 4271, 4275, 4993, 5001, 5074, 5081, 
5083, 5086, 5091, 5144, 5147, 5190, 5191, 
5252, 5295, 5300, 5359, 5391, 5519, 5525, 
5541, 5568, 5618, 5772, 6065, 6066, 6078, 
6096, 6150, 6219, 6236, 6328, 6362, 6364, 


Neighborhoods [See Communities, Envi- 
ronment, Social Environments] 
Nembutal [See Pentobarbital] 
NeoFreudian School [See Neopsychoa- 
nalytic School] 

Neologisms [See Language. Verbal Com- 
munication, Vocabulary] 

Neonatal Autosome Disorders [See Chro- 
mosome Disorders, Genetic Disorders] 
Neonatal Chromosome Disorders [ 
Chromosome Disorders, Genetic Disor- 
ders| ~ 
SS Development [See Also Child- 
hood Development, Infant Develop- 


ment] 4773, 4948, 4972 eet 
Neonatal Disorders [See Genetic Disor- 


ders] 
Neonatal Sex Disorders 


Chromosome r 
[See Chromosome Disorders, Genetic 


Disorders] * 

Neonates [See Also Children, Infants] 
4524, 4519, 4773, 4832, 4873, 4960 
Neoplasms [See ‘Also Brain Neoplasms] 


eee [See Also His- 
tory Of Psychology, Individual Psychol- 
ogy] 5368 y 

Nene (Acoustic) [See Acoustic Nerve] 
Nerve Cells [See Neurons] 

Nerve Endings [See Also Chemorecep- 
tors, Mechanoreceptors, Nervous Sys- 
tem, Deier Synapses] 4772 
Nerve Tissues [See Nervous System] 


. Nerves (Peripheral) [See ` Peripheral 


Nerves] 
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Nerves (Spinal) [See Spinal Nerves] 
T Breakdown [See Mental Disor- 
ers] 
Nervous System [See Also Acoustic 
Nerve, Amygdaloid Body, Autonomic 
Nervous System, Brain, Brain Stem, 
Caudate Nucleus, Central Nervous Sys- 
tem, Cerebellum, Cerebral Cortex, Cere- 
bral Ventricles, Chemoreceptors, Corpus 
Callosum, Dendrites, iencephalon, 
Frontal Lobe, Hippocampus, Hypotha- 
lamus, Limbic System, Mechanorecep- 
tors, Mesencephalon, Motor Neurons, 
Nerve Endings, Neurons, Parietal Lobe, 
Peripheral Nerves, Photoreceptors, Sen- 
sory Neurons, Somatosensory Cortex, 
Spinal Nerves, Sympathetic Nervous 
System, Synapses, Telencephalon, Tem- 
ral Lobe, Thalamus, Vagus Nerve, 
isual Cortex] 4509, 4514, 4998, 6412 
Nervous System Disorders [See Also 
Alzheimers Disease, Aphasia, Athetosis, 
Brain Damage, Brain Lesions, Brain 
Neoplasms, Central Nervous System 
put RET E Dys- 
esia, Epilepsy, Hydr aly, Hyper- 
kinesis, e Lesion; orsa- 
koffs Psychosis, Minimal Brain Disor- 
ders, Dee Organic Brain Syn- 
dromes, Paralysis, Parkinsons Disease, 
Senile Dementia] 5716, 5722 
Nervous System Neoplasms [See Brain 
Neoplasms, Neoplasms, Nervous System 


Disorders] 

Nervousness [See Also Personality 

Traits] 5818 

Nest Building [See Also Animal Etholo- 
] 4826, 4879, 4893 

Reural Analyzers [See Central Nervous 

System, Nervous System] 

Neural Lesions [See Lesions] 

Neural Receptors [See Chemoreceptors, 

Mechanoreceptors, Nerve — Endings, 


Nervous System, Photoreceptors] 
Neuralgia "See Nervous System Disor- 
ders| 

Eden: Neurosis [See Also Neuro- 
sis] 5530 4 
Neuritis [See Nervous System Disorders] 
Neuroanatomy 4507, 4519, 4525, 4527, 
4531, 4533, 4534, 4538, 4544, 4546, 4654, 


Neurochemistry [See Also Biochemistry) 
4473, 4511, 4512, 4562, 4566, 4584, 4614, 
4631, 4643, 4645, 4663, 4677, 4689, 4698, 
4704, 4709, 4731, 4738, 4140, 4754, 4764, 
4769, 4771, 4774, 4782, 4784, 4795, 4796, 
4805, 5543, 5608, 5836, 5856, 5936 . 
Neurodermatitis [See Psychosomatic 
Disorders, Skin Disorders} à 
Neuroinfections [See Infectious Disor- 
ders, Nervous System Disorders] 

leuroleptic [See Also Chlorpro- 
mazine, Perphenazine, Phenothiazine 
Derivatives, Reserpine, Sulpiride, Tran- 

uilizing Drugs] 4607, 4726, 4777, 4778, 

179, 466, S891, 5948 
Neurological Disorders [See Nervous 
System Disorders] Y 
Neurologists [See Medical Personnel, 
Feed dee Medical Sciences] 

ical Sci 

N : Disorders [See Nervous 
System Disorders, Paralysis, Parkinsons 
Disease] 


Neurons [See Also Dendrites, Motor 
Neurons, Nervous DEUS Sensory Neu- 
rons] 4507, 4521, 4528, 4542, 4543, 4544, 
4551, 4692 
Neuropa! [See Medical Sciences] 
Neuropathy [See Nervous System Disor- 
ders] 
Neurophysiology 4567, 5387, 5532. 
Neuropsychiatrists [See Psychiatrists] 
Neuropsychiatry [See Medical Sciences, 
Psychiatry] 
Neuropsychology [See Psychology, Social 
Sciences] 
Neurosciences [See Neuroanatomy, Neu- 
rochemistry, Neurophysiology] 
Neurosis (See Also Anxiety Neurosis, 
Childhood Neurosis, Conversion Neuro- 
sis, Neurasthenic Neurosis, Neurotic 
pue Reaction, Obsessive Com- 
p» s re Neurosis] 5545, 5557, 5613, 5752, 
82¢ 5868, 5905, 5963, 6008, 6050, 6052, 
6341 

Neurosis (Childhood) [See Childhood 
Neurosis] 

Neurosurgery [See Decerebration, Hem- 
is i Psychosurgery, Surgery] 

eurosyphilis [See Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Infectious Disorders, 
Nervous pem Disorders] 

Neurotic Depressive Reaction [See Also 
Affective Disturbances, Depression (E- 
motion), Emotional States, Neurosis] 
5905, 5920 

Neuroticism 5333, 5672 

Newborn Infants [See Neonates] 
Newsletters (Professional) [See Scientific 

mmunication] 
lewspapers [See Communications Me- 

dia, Mass Media] 

Nialamide [See Also Antidepressant 


Drugs, Antipsychotic Drugs] 47 
Nicotinamide | See eege 
Nicotine [See Also Alkaloids, Cholinerg- 
ic Blocking Drugs] 4712 
Nicotinic Acid [See Acids, Vitamins] 
Nictitating Membrane 4725, 4864 
Nightmares [See Also Dreaming] 5774 
Nihilism [See Philosophies] 
Nocturnal Emission [See Psychosexual 
Behavior] 
ST (Sound) [See Auditory Stimula- 
tion, 
Noise (Visual) [See Visual Stimulation] 
Noise Effects [See Also Environmental 
Effects] 4324 
Noise Levels (Work Areas) [See Also 
Auditory Stimulation, Loudness, Percep- 
tual Stimulation, Working Conditions] 
5360, 6134 
Nomenclature (Psychological) [See Psy- 
chological Terminology] 
Non Sum Games [See Games] 
Nonchromaffin Paraganglia [See Auto- 
nomic Nervous System, Nervous Sys- 
tem] 
Noncommissioned Officers [See Govern- 
ment Personnel, Military Personnel] 
Nonconformity (Personality) [See Per- 
sonality Traits} 
Nondirected Discussion Method [See 
Teaching, Teaching Methods] 
Nondirective Therapy [See Client Cen- 
tered hera] 
Nondisji n (Chromosome) [See 
a Disorders, Genetic Disor- 
erg 
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Nonlinear Regression [See Statistical 
Correlation] 
Nonparametric Statistical Tests [See 
Statistical Analysis, Statistical Tests] 
Nonprofessional Personnel [See Parapro- 
fessional Personnel] 
Nonprofit 

tions] 

Nonrapid Eye Movement Sleep [See 
NREM Sleep] 

NonREM Sleep [See NREM steel 
Nonreversal Shift Learning [See Concept 


Learning} 

Nonsense Syllable Learning [See Also 
Verbal Learning] 4428, 4442 
Nonstandard English [See Also Dialect, 
Language, Verbal Communication] 
6198, 6322, 6364, 6386 

Nonverbal [See Also 
Body Language, Facial Expressions, 
Gestures, Smiles] 5055, 5177, 5279, 5287, 
5590, 5809, 5978, 6274 

Nonverbal Learning [See Social Learn- 


ing] 

Nonverbal Meaning [See Meaning] 
Nonverbal Reinforcement [See Rein- 
forcement, Social Behavior, Social Rein- 
forcement] 

Noradrenaline [See Norepinephrine] 

N [See Also Amines, Cate- 
cholamines, Hormones, Sympathomi- 
metic Drugs] 4613, 4632, 3, 4680, 
4689, 4782, 4784 

Normal Distribution [See Frequency 
Distribution, Statistical Analysis, Statis- 
tical Measurement] 

Normalization (Test) [See Test Standard- 
ization] 

North America 5158 

Norway 4434, 5655 

Norway Rats [See Mammals, Rats, Ro- 
dents, Vertebrates] 

Nose [See Nasal Mucosa] 

Nouns [See Also Form Classes (Lan- 
guage), Grammar, Language, Linguis- 
tics, Verbal Communication] 4466 

Novel Stimuli [See Stimulus Novelty] 
Novocaine [See Also Analgesic gs] 


4814 
[See Also Sleep] 4329, 


[See Organiza- 


NREM Sleep 
4516, 4558, 4561, 4584 
Nuclear Family [See Family Structure] 
Pec Acids [See Acids, Ribonucleic 

ch 
Null Hypothesis Testing [See Experimen- 
tal Design, Hypothesis Testing] 
Number Comprehension 6342 
Number Systems [See Mathematics 
(Concepts)] 
Numbers (Numerals) [See Also Lan- 

e, Mathematics (Concepts), Verbal 

5 SE Written Language] 
Numerical Abi See Mathematical 
Ability] vee 
Numerosity Perception 4305, 4335, 5280 
New [See Also Clergy] 4448 

iursery School See Also Stu- 
dents] 4439, 6398 i n 
Nurses [See Also Medical Personnel, 
Psychiatric Nurses] 5424, 5450, 5452, 
5455, 5835, 6024, 6060, 6191, 6454 
Nursing 6171 
Nursing Education 5489, 5501 
Nursing Homes [See Also Residential 
Care Institutions] 6170 
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Nursing Students [See Also Students) 
5177, 5452, 5455, 5475, 5486, 5501, 6327 
Nutrition 4562, 4871 

Nutritional Deficiencies [See Also Prote- 
in Deficiency Disorders, Starvation] 
4617, 4823, 4944, 6113 

Nymphomania [See Hypersexuality] 
Nystagmus [See Eye Disorders] 


ponents [See Also Personality Traits] 

Obesity [See Also Body Weight, Symp- 

ol 4313, 4695, 5535, 5546, 6001, 6006, 
13 

Objectives (Organizational) [See Organi- 

zational Objectives] 

Objectivity {See Personality Traits] 

Rotation [See Factor Analysis, 

Statistical Analysis, Statistical Measure- 

ment] 

Observation Methods 4232, 4962, 5023, 

5042, 5169, 5569, 5812, 6058 

Observational Learning 4949, 5007, 6421, 


6444 

Obsessions 5972 

Obsessive Compulsive Neurosis [See Also 
Neurosis] 5569 

Obsessive ve Personality [See 
Personality Disorders] 

Obsessive Neurosis [See Obsessive Com- 
pulsive Neurosis] 

Obstetrics Gynecology [See 
Sciences] 


Obturator Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 
Occipital Lobe [See Brain, Central Nerv- 
ous System, Cerebral Cortex, Nervous 
System, Telencephalon, Visual Cortex] 
Gccapational Adjustment 5687, 6059, 
6129 


Occupational tions 6334, 6425 
Occupational Attitudes 5487 


Occupational Choice 6334, 6395, 6459 
Occupational Guidance 6375, 6395, 6406, 
6432 


Medical 


Occupational Interest Measures [See 
PD Strong Vocational Interest Blank] 
641 
tional Interests [See Also Inter- 
ests] 6126 3 
tional Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
tional Preference [See Also Pref- 
erences] 6451 r 
tional Safety [Sec Also Working 
Conditions] 5259 
Occupational Stress [See 
6450 
Occupa! Success Prediction [See 
Also Personnel Evaluation, Prediction] 
5450, 5486, 6459 
ik SCH ists 5426, 5467, 5185 
Therapy 5770, 6120, 6133, 
6135 
Occupations [See Also Related Terms] 
4946, 5309, 5560, 6415, 6432 


Octopus [See Invertebrates, Mollusca] 


Oculomotor Muscles [See Muscles] 
Move- 


Also Stress] 


ments 

Odor Dicaaixiden [See Also Olfactory 
Perception, Perc tual Discrimination! 
4841, 4897, 4905, 4921 alytic 
Oedipal Complex [See Psychoanaly 
Personality Factors] a 
Offenders (Adult) [See Criminals] 


Offenders (Juvenile) [See Juvenile Delin- 
uents] 
fficers (Commissioned) [See Commis- 
sioned Officers} 
Ojibwa Indians [See American Indians] 
Old Age [See Aged] 
Olfactory Evoked Potentials [See Also 
Electrical Activity, Electrophysiology, 
Evoked Potentials 4535 
Olfactory Mucosa [See Nasal Mucosa] 
Olfactory Nerve [See Nervous System, 
Peripheral Nerves] 
Olfactory Perception [See Also Odor 
Discrimination] 4535, 4634, 4904, 4921 
Olfactory Thresholds [See Olfactory Per- 
ception, Thresholds] 
Oligophrenia [See Mental Retardation] 
On The Job Training [See Personnel 
Training] 
Open Classroom Method [See Also 
Teaching, Teaching Methods] 6275, 
6271, 6384 
Operant Conditioning [See Also Avoid- 
ance Conditioning, Conditioned Emo- 
tional Responses, Conditioning, Escape 
Conditioning, Eyelid Conditioning) 
4400, 4430, 4551, 4554, 4571. 4581, 4690, 
4109, 4721, 4743, 4781, 4811, 4838, 4844, 
4848, 4852, 4853, 4856, 4863, 4872, 4875, 
4876, 4884, 4885, 5165, 5700, 6016, 6361 
Operation (Surgery) [See Surgery] 
Ophidiophobia [See Also Phobias] 6020 
Ophthalmologic Examination [See Diag- 
nosis, Medical Diagnosis] 
Ophthalmology [See Medical Sciences] 
Opiates [See Also Apomorphine, Hero- 
in, Morphine] 5671 
Opinion (Public) [See Public Opinion] 
Opinion Change [See Attitude Change] 
Opinion Questionnaires [See Attitude 
Measures] 
Opinion Surveys [See Attitude Measures] 
Opinions [See Attitudes] 
Opium Alkaloids [See Alkaloids, Opiates] 
Opium Containing Drugs [See Opiates] 
Opium Derivatives [See Opiates 
Opossums [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Optic Chiasm [See Brain, Central Nerv- 
ous System, Diencephalon, Hypothala- 
mus, Nervous System] 
Optic Lobe [See Brain, Central Nervous 
e Mesencephalon, Nervous Sys- 
em 
Optic Nerve [See Nervous System, Pe- 
ripheral Nerves] 
Optical Illusions [See Illusions (Percep- 
tion)] 
Optimism [See Emotional States, Person- 
ality Traits] 
Optometrists [See Medical Personnel] 
Oral Communication [See Verbal Com- 
munication] 
Oral Contraceptives [See Birth Control, 
Sum Planning] 
Oral Reading [See Reading] 
Organ Of Corti [See Cochfea] 
Organ Transplantation [See Also Surger- 
y] 5736 
Organic Brain Syndromes [See Also 
Alzheimers Disease, Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Korsakoffs Psychosis, 
ervous System Disorders, Senile De- 
mentia, Syndromes] 5815 
Organic Therapies [See Drug Therapy, 
Electroconvulsive Shock Therapy, Psy- 
chosurgery, Shock Therapy] 
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Organization (Spatial) [See Spatial Or- 


m 

rganizati Change 5175, 6159, 6410, 

6441, 6464 1 
izati Climate 5458, 6221, 6424, 

6448 


Organizational Crises [See Crises] 
Od Development 6169, 6461, 


Organizational Goals [See Organization- 
2 Objectives] 

izational Merger [See aniza- 
tional Change] d Oe 

Objectives 6465 
Organizational Structure 5458, 5472, 
5738, 6102, 6457, 6464, 6466 
Organizations [See Also Alcoholics 
Anonymous, Government Agencies, In- 
ternational Organizations, Professional 
Organizations] 5289, 5308 
Orgasm [See Premature Ejaculation, 
Psychosexual Behavior] 
Orientation (Perceptual) [See Perceptual 
Orientation] 
Orientation (Spatial) [See Spatial Orien- 
tation (Perception)] 
Orienting Reflex [See Reflexes, Sensory 
Adaptation] 
Orienting Responses [See Also Respon- 
ses, Sensory Adaptation] 4564, 9, 
4920, 4924, 5553 
See Creativity] 


Originality [ ivity] e 
Orphanages [See Residential Care Insti- 
tutions] 
Orphans [See Family Members] 

nadrine [See Amines, Antitremor 
Drugs, Cholinergic Blocking Drugs] 
Orthogonal Rotation [See Factor Analy- 
sis, Statistical Analysis, Statistical Meas- 
urement] 

[See Also Grammar, Lan- 
guage, Linguistics, Verbal Communica- 
tion] 4456, 5305, 6294 ? 
ly [See Physi- 
cally Handicapped] = T 
OH chiatry [See Medical Sciences, 
Psychiatry] 
Oscilloscopes [See Apparatus} 
itis [See Musculoskeletal 
Disorders} 5 
Otosclerosis [See Ear Disorders] 
Outcomes (Psychotherapeutic) [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Outcomes] 

Outpatient Psychiatric Clinics [Sce Psy- 
chiatric Clinics] 

tient Treatment 5509, 5785, 5905, 
5979, 6165 d 
Outpatients [See Also Patients] 5861, 
5911, 5968, SA E ‘Also. Sterilization 
Ovariectom: e 
(Sex), Sun ] 4608, 4610, 4618, 4620, 
4624, 4626, Rue és] 
Ovaries [See Glan 
ree ovement (Academic) [See Aca- 
demic Overachievement] 


Ov 340 : 
Overpopulation [See Also Population] 


d SCH See Obesity] 
ight 1 
pe [o^ Menstrual Cycle] 


jdases [See Enz: es] E 
Perd Hormones, Pituitary Hor- 


mones] 
Pacifism [See Philosophies] 
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Pain [See Also Sym toms] 4579, 4786, 
4801, 5518, 5741, Si 

Pain Perception [See Also Pain Thresh- 
olds, Somesthetic Perception] 4312, 4748 
Pain Relieving Drugs [See Analgesic 
Drugs} 

Pain ‘Thresholds [See Also Pain Perce| 
tion, Somesthetic Perception, Thresh- 
olds] 4559, 4756 

Painting (Art) [See Art, Arts] 
Paired Associate Learning [See Also 
Verbal Learning] 4402, 4424, 4426, 4428, 
4432, 4440, 4444, 4455, 4465, 4472, 5718 
Palsy [See Paralysis] 

Pancreas [See Glands] 

Pancreatectomy [See Surgery] 

Panic [See Emotional States, Fear] 
Papaverine [See Alkaloids, Analgesic 


Drugs, Opiates] 
Paradoxical Sleep [See REM Sleep] 
[See Language, Linguistics, 


Verbal Communication, Written Lan- 


guage 

lydehyde [See Hypnotic Drugs, Se- 
datives] 
Paralysis [See Also Nervous System 
Disorders, Parkinsons Disease] 574 
Poa Agitans [See Parkinsons Dis- 
easel 
Paramedical Personnel [See Also Attend- 
ants (Institutions), Medical Personnel, 
Paraprofessional Personnel] 5487, 6390 

Sciences [See Nursing, 


Pharmacology, Psych harmacology] 
Pd HIA) {See Stimulus 
Parameters] 


Parametric Statistical Tests [See Statisti- 
cal Analysis, Statistical Tests] 

Paranoia (Psychosis) [See Also Psycho- 
sis] 5585, 5606, 6173 
Paranoid Personality [See Also Personal- 
ity Disorders] 5573 
Paranoid Schizophrenia [See Also Psy- 
chosis, Schizophrenia) 6186 
Paraprofessional Education 5412, 5449, 


5454 

Paraprofessional Personnel [See Also 
Attendants (Institutions), Paramedical 
Personnel, Teacher Aides] 5412, 5434, 
5435, 5439, 5454, 5492, 5496, 6103, 6177, 
6383, 6432 

Phenomena [See Ex- 


Parapsy A 
trasensory Perception] 
Parapsy See Extrasensory Per- 


ception] i, 1 
Parasitic Disorders [See Infectious Dis- 
orders] 
pathetic Nervous System [See 
‘Autonomic Nervous System, Nervous 
System, Vagus Nerve] 
Mirasympatholytic Dogs [See Cholinerg- 
ic Blocking Drugs] 

Parathyroid Glands [See Glands] 


Relations, 5 
Mother Child Relations, Parental Atti- 
tudes, Parental Permissiveness] 4938, 
4976, 5011, 5032, 5042, 5043, 5050, 5052, 
5693, 5853, 5994, 6328 

Parent Educational Background [See 
Also Educational Background, Family 
Background] 4966, 5213 
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Parental Absence [See Also Family 
Structure, Father Absence, Mother Ab- 
sence] 5020 
Parental Attitudes [See Also pomi 
Relations, Parent Child Relations] 5040, 
5888, 6346 
Parental Authoritarianism [See Parental 
Permissiveness] 
Parental Influence [See Parent Child 
Relations] 
Parental Occupation [See Family Back- 
pound] 
arental Permissiveness [See Also Chil- 
drearing Practices, Family Relations, 
Parent Child Relations] 5213 
Parental Role [See Also Family Rela- 
tions, Roles] 4946, 5154 
Parents [See Also Family Members, 
Mothers, Unwed Mothers] 5154, 5761, 
6205, 6402 
Pargyline 4763 
Parietal Lobe [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, Nerv- 
ous System, Somatosensory Cortex, Tel- 
encephalon] 4538 
Parkinsons Disease [See Also Central 
Nervous System Disorders, Nervous 
System Disorders, Paralysis] 5895, 5916, 
5929, 5932 
Parochial School Education [See Private 
School Education] 
Parole [See Legal Processes] 
Parole Officers [See Government Per- 
. sonnel] 
Parsons [See Ministers (Religion)] 
Partial Reinforcement [See Reinforce- 
ment Schedules] 
Partially Hearing Impaired [See Also 
Aurally Handicapped, Handicapped] 
E 733, 5743 
ally Sighted [See Handica] " 
Visually Handicapped] pped 
Participation [See Also Group Participa- 
tion, Interpersonal Interaction, Social 
Behavior, Social Interaction] 4247, 5107, 
6058 
Parties (Political) [See Political Parties] 
Parturition [See Birth] 
Zeg (Rites Of) [See Rites Of Pas- 
sage! 
Passive Aggressive Personality [See Also 
Personality Disorders] 5544 
Passive Avoidance [See Avoidance Con- 
ditioning] 
Passiveness [See Personality Traits] 
Pastoral Counseling 5779, 6090, 6104 
Pastors [See Ministers (Religion)] 
Pathogenesis [See Etiology] 
Pathological Lying [See Behavior Disor- 
ders, Deception] 
Pathologists [See Medical Personnel, 
Physicians] 
Pathology [See Medical Sciences, Psy- 
chopathology] 
Patient Characteristics [See Patients, 
Personality Traits] 
Patient Therapist Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 
Patients [See Also Geriatric Patients, 
Hospitalized Patients, Medical Patients, 
Outpatients, Psychiatric Patients, Termi- 
nally Ill Patients] 5504 
Patriarchy [See Family Structure] 
Pattern (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Varia- 
bility] 
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Pattern Discrimination [See Also Ge 
tual Discrimination] 4334, 4349, 4360, 
4639, 4674, 4675, 4933, 5310, 55 14, 6412 
Pavlovian Conditioning [See Classical 
Conditioning] 

Pay [See Salaries] 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test [See 
Also Intelligence Measures] 6398 

Peace Corps [See Government Pro- 


ams] 
Porn Prod Moment Correl Coeff [See 
Statistical Correlation] 
Pecking Order [See Animal Dominance] 
Pectoralis Muscles [See Muscles] 
Pediatricians [See Also Medical Person- 
nel, Physicians] 5483 
Pediatrics [See Medical Sciences] 
Pedophilia [See Psychosexual Behavior, 
Sexual Deviations] 
Peer Relations [See Also Interpersonal 
Interaction, Social Behavior, Social In- 
teraction] 5032, 5035, 5227, 5246, 5500, 
5761, 5855, 5985, 6061, 6281, 6316, 6317 
Peer [See Also Teaching, 
Teaching Methods, Tutoring] 6304 
P ‘See Nutritional Deficiencies} 
Penguins [See Birds, Vertebrates] 
Penicillins [See Antibiotics] 
Penis 4694 
Penitentiaries [See Prisons] 
Pentobarbital [See Also Anticonvulsive 
Drugs, Hypnotic Drugs, Sedatives] 4721, 
4728, 4767, 4780, 4799 
Pentylenetetrazol [See CNS Affecting 
Drugs, CNS ae Drugs] 
Peoples Republic Of 5786 
Pepsin [See Enzymes] 
Pepsinogen [See Drugs] 
P 4729 
Foren [See Also Related Terms] 
Perception (Self) [See Self Perception} 
Perceptiveness (Personality) [See Person- 
ality Traits] 
Perceptual Aftereffect [See Also Afteri- 
e Illusions (Perception)] 4351, 4365, 
Perceptual Closure 4308 
Perceptual Development [See Also Cog- 


nitive Development] 4944, 4967, 4977 
Perceptual Discrimination [See Also 


Odor Discrimination, Pattern Discrimi- 
nation] 4314, 4751 

Perceptual Distortion [See Illusions (Per- 
ception)] 
Perce Disturbances [See Also Hallu- 
cinations] 5696 

Perceptual Fill [See Perceptual Closure] 
Localization [See Auditory 


ceptual Motor Processes, Physical Dex- 

terity] 

percepteal ad Motor eenig [See Mo- 
velopment, Percept 

ied pment, ‘cept Develop- 

Perceptual Motor Learning [See Also 

Gross Motor Skill Learning] 4371, 4441, 


Perceptual Motor Processes [See Also 


Physical Dexterity, Ro: Pursuit, 
Traci Visual Tracking] 4302, 4538, 
4560, 4669, 4982, 5085, 5722, 5744, 5746, 
6350 : 
Pe Orientation [See Also Spatial 


Orientation (Perception)] 4334, 493 


Perceptual Stimulation [See Also Audito- 
ry Stimulation, Delayed Auditory Feed- 
back, Illumination, Loudness, Noise 
Levels (Work Areas), Prismatic Stimula- 
tion, Sensory Feedback, Stimulation, 
Tachistoscopic Presentation, Tactual 
Stimulation, Taste Stimulation, Ultra- 
sound, Visual Feedback, Visual Stimula- 
tion, White Noise] 4922, 5056 
Perceptual Style 5384, 5400 
Performance 4378, 4491, 4501, 5022, 
6268 E 
Performance Tests 4766, 6396 
Performing Arts [See Music] 
Pericardium [See Cardiovascular System] 
Peripheral Nerve Disorders [See Nervous 
System Disorders] 
Peripheral Nerves [See Also Acoustic 
Nerve, Nervous System, Spinal Nerves, 
Vagus Nerve] 4318, 4333, 4935 
Permissiveness (Parental) [See Parental 
Permissiveness] 
Perphenazine [See Also Antipsychotic 
Drugs, Neuroleptic Drugs, Phenothiaz- 
ine Derivatives, Tranquilizing Drugs] 
5940 
Persecution [See Interpersonal Interac- 
tion, Social Behavior, Social Interaction] 
Perseverance [See Persistance] 
Persistence [See Also Personality Traits] 
4789, 5244 
Persona! Adjustment [See Emotional 
Adjustment] 
Personal Orientation Inventory [See Also 
Personality Measures] 5201, 5416 
Personal Space 4484, 5196, 5695 
Personal Values [See Also Ethics, Val- 
ues] 4229, 4270, 4272, 5116, 5195, 5224, 
5237, 5240, 5848 
Personality [See Also Related Terms] 
5231, 5336, 5355, 5388 : 
Personality Assessment [See Personality 
Measures] 
Personality Change 5816, 5998, 6181 
Personality Characteristics [See Person- 
ality Traits] 
Personality 
chosocial 
5013, 5014, 5015, 
5390, 5845 í 
Personality Disorders [See Also Paranoid 
Personality, Passive Aggressive Person- 
ality, Schizoid Personality] 5526, 5546, 
5555, 5581, 5720, 5817, 5998 
Personality Factors (Psychoanalytic) [See 
Psychoanalytic Personality Factors) 7 
Personality Inventories [See Personality 
Measures] 
Personality Measures [See Also Barrett 
Lennard Relationship Invent, Bender 
Gestalt Test, California Test Of Person- 
ality, Gough Adjective Check List 
Human Figures Drawing, Minn Multi- 
hasic Personality Inven, Personal o 
lentation Inventory, Projective Persona" 
ity Measures, Repression Sensitization 
Scale, Rorschach Test, Thematic A f 
ception Test, Vineland Social Matury 
Scale] 5026, 5324, 5325, 5326. 383, 
5351, 5363, 5365, 5367, 9377, 5381, 5 ail 
5393, 5398, 5403, 5450, 5652, 5679, 6 
Personality Processes [See Also Relat 
Terms] 5114, 5115, 5341, 5362 E 
Personality Questionnaires [See Pers 
ality Measures] 


Development [See Also Psy- 
Development] 5011, 5012, 
017, 5018, 5081, 5082, 


Personality Scales [See Personality 
Measures] 

Personality Surveys [See Personality 
Measures] 

Personality Tests [See Personality Meas- 
ures] 


Personality Theory 5329, 5335, 5629 
Personality Traits [See Also Aggressive- 
ness, Assertiveness, Authoritarianism, 
Conformity (Personality), Creativity, 
Curiosity, Defensiveness, Dependency 
(Personality), Emotional Stability, Em- 
athy, Extroversion, Femininity, Hyp- 
notic RE Impulsiveness, Indi- 
viduality, Internal External Locus Of 
Control, Masculinity, Negativism, Nerv- 
ousness, Obedience, Persistence, Pessi- 
mism, Rigidity (Personality), Self Con- 
trol, Sexuality, KEE 4372, 4380, 
4515, 4576, 5127, 5135, 5155, 5170, 5183, 
5189, 5197, 5199, 5217, 5221, 5227, 5328, 
5332, 5333, 5334, 5343, 5353, 5361, 5378, 
5382, 5386, 5395, 5401, 5446, 5512, 5536, 
5627, 5632, 5633, 5637, 5661, 5747, 6103, 
6297, 6331, 6436, 6448, 6462 
Personnel [See Also Related Terms] 5106 
Personnel (Prison) [See Prison Person- 
nel] 
Personnel Development [See Personnel 
Training} 
Personnel Evaluation [See Also Evalua- 
tion, Job Applicant Interviews, Occupa- 
tional Success Prediction] 6422, 6423, 
6427, 6440, 6443, 6458 
Personne! Management [See Job Analy- 
sis, Job Applicant Interviews, Military 
Recruitment, Occupational Success Pre- 
diction, Personnel Evaluation, Personnel 
Placement, Personnel Selection] 
Personnel Placement 6145 
Personnel Recruitment [See Military 
Recruitment] 
Personnel Selection 6429, 6435, 6443 
Personnel Training [See Also Inservice 
Teacher Education, Management Train- 
ing, Military Training] 5434, 5470, 5484, 
5492, 5497, 6426 
Persuasion Therapy [See Psychotherapy] 
Persuasive Communication 5178, 5207, 
5208, 5256, 5258, 5286, 5296, 5311, 6087 
Pessimism [See Also Emotional States, 
Personality Traits] 5219 
Petit Mal Epilepsy [See Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Epilepsy, Nervous 
System Disorders] 
Petting [See Psychosexual Behavior] 
Peyote [See Alkaloids, Hallucinogenic 
Drugs] 
Phantom Limbs [See Body Image] 
Pharmacology [See Also Psychopharma- 
cology] 4778, 5448 
Pharmacotherapy [See Drug Therapy] 
Pharyngeal Disorders [See Respiratory 
Tract Disorders] 
Phenacetin [See Analgesic Drugs] 
Phenaglycodol [See Sedatives] 
Phenelzine [See Also Antidepressant 
Drugs] 5571, 5944 
Pheniprazine [See Also Antidepressant 
Drugs] 4725 
Phenmetrazine [See Amines, Sympa- 
thomimetic Drugs] 
Phenobarbital [See Also Anticonvulsive 
Pies Hypnotic Drugs, Sedatives] 4719 
G enothiazine Derivatives [See Also 
lorpromazine, Chlorprothixene, Neu- 
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E Drugs, EE Thiorida- 
zine, Tranquilizinj 5890, A 
5951, 5960 z cal d 
Phenotypes 4290 
Pheno: ine [See Adrenergic 
Blocking Drugs, Amines] 
Phen [See Also Acids] 4769 
Phenylketonuria [See Genetic Disorders] 
m M [See Statistical Correla- 
ion 

Philosophies [See Also Epistemology, 
Existentialism, Humanism, Intellectual- 
ism] 5054, 5069, 5250, 5877 
Phobias [See Also A oraphobia, Ophi- 
diophobia, School Pl obia] 5616, 5993, 
6035 
Phobic Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
Phonemes [See Also Consonants, Lan- 
guage, EE Verbal Communica- 
tion, Vowels] 4330, 4474, 5704, 5721 
Phonetics [See Consonants, Language, 
Linguistics, Phonemes, Verbal Commu- 
nication, Vowels, Words (Phonetic 
Units)] 
Phonics [See Curriculum, Language Arts 
Education] 

[See Grammar, Language, 
Linguistics, Verbal Communication] 

tases [See Enzymes] 
Phosphatides [See Also Acids, Fatty 
Acids] 4511, 4512 
[See Phosphatides] 

Phosphorylases [See Enzymen] 
Photic Threshold [See Illumination, Vis- 
ual Thresholds] 

Art [See Art, Arts] 

[See Audiovisual Commu- 
nications Media, Communications Me- 


Phot Stimulation [See Illumination, 
Visual Stimulation] 

Photoreceptors [See Also Nerve Endings, 
Nervous System] 4552, 4563 
Phrases [See Language, Linguistics, Ver- 
bal Communication] 

Phrenic Nerve [See Spinal Nerves} 
Physical Agility [See Motor Processes, 
Physical Dexterity] 

Physical Attractiveness 5236 

Physical Dev [See Also Motor 
Development, Prenatal Development, 
Psychomotor Rea ae Sexual De- 
vel Ware Speech velopment] 4958, 


613. 
[See Also Motor 
Processes, Perceptual Motor Processes} 


Ee Education [See Also Curricu- 


Ph; 
lum] 6281 
Ph: Endurance 4377, 5694 


sical 

yysical Exercise See Exercise] 
Si Fitness m, 4198, 5630, 6442 
Physical Growth [See Physical Develop- 


ment] 
ysical (Attit Toward) [See 
Also Handicapped (Attitudes Toward)] 


ysical Strength 4311 
Peal ‘Therapists [See Medical Person- 
nel, Paramedical Personnel, Paraprofes- 
sional Personnel] 


yysical Treatment Methods [See Adre- 
Puy Decerebration, D 


Heart Surgery, Hemispherectomy, 
SE Induced Abortion, Male 
tration, Medical Treatment (Gener- 
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al), Organ Transplantation, Ovariecto- 


my, Psychosurgery, Surgery] 
Physically Haudicapped {See Also Hand- 
icapped] 5725, 5730, 5747, 6128 


Physically Ill Patients [See Patients] 

Physicians [See Also General Practition- 
ers, Medical Personnel, Pediatricians, 
Psychiatrists) 5137, 5156, 5440, 5505, 


6179 
Aging 5053, 5056 
Physiological Arousal 4368, 4498, 4513, 
4536, 4575, 4609 
Ph: Correlates 4529, 4532, 
4557, 4560, 5878 
Physiological Psychology [See Psycholo- 
& Social Sciences] 
ysiological Stress [See Also Stress] 
AT 


yslology See Also Related Terms 
4563, 6283 f ) 


Physique [See Body wS t, Obesity] 
Physostigmine it so Alkaloids, 
pe Cholinergic Drugs] 4736, 4739, 


Pica [See Mania} 
Picks Disease [See Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Nervous System Dis- 
orders, Organic Brain Syndromes, Syn- 
dromes] 
Picrotoxin [See Also H Drugs, 
CNS Stimulating Drug} 476 
Pigeons [See Also Birds, Vertebrates] 
4508, 4544, 4604, 4772, 4820, 4833, 4837, 
4854, 4857, 4863, 4885, 4890, 4891 
Pigs [See Mammals, Vertebrates} 
Pilocarpine [See Alkaloids, Cholinergic 
Drugs] z f 
Pilots (Aircraft) [See Aircraft Pilots] 
Pimozide [See Also Tranquilizing Drugs] 
4779, 5912 
Pineal Body [See Also Glands] 5898 
Pinealectomy [See Surgery] 
Pipradro [See Also “Antidepressant 
Drugs, CNS Affecting Drugs, CNS 
Stimulating Drugs] 5: ^ 
Pitch (Frequency) [See Auditory Stimu- 
lation, Perceptual Stimulation, Ultra- 
sound] ` A 
Pitch Discrimination [See Auditory Dis- 
crimination, Auditory Perception, Pitch 
Perception} ^ 
P [See Also Auditory 


Pituitary 5728 

Pituitary Gland [See Glands] 

Pituitary Gland Surgery [See Hypophy- 
sectomy] 

Pituitary Hormones [See Also Hor- 
mones] 4700 
Placebo 4556, 5604 
Placement 
Placement] 
Placental [See Hormones] 


Planarians (See Also Invertebrates] 4553 
Planning (Management) [See Manage: 


sig re | [See Blood Plasma} 


Plastic Surgery [See Surgery] 
Play [See Recreation] 
elopment (Childhood) [See 


D Play Development 
i velo] 
rise AR ord Psychoth- 


Play ee 

As! Psychotherapy] 5806, 5838 
py, Tat 

Pleasure [See Al 


Poe ion) 4323 
'erception 
dës Disorders 


) [See Personnel 


so Emotional States] 
4498 


Plethysmography [See Also Diagnosis, 
Medical Diagnosis] 4565, 4582 ^ 
Pneumoencephalography [See Diagnosis, 
Medical Diagnosis] X 
Pneumonia [See Respiratory Tract Dis- 
orders] 
Poetry [See Also Arts, Literature] 5980, 
6288 
Point Biserial Correlation [See Also 
Statistical Correlation] 4285 
Poisoning [See Toxic Disorders] 
Poisson Distribution [See Skewed Dis- 
tribution] 
Police Personnel [See Also Government 
Personnel] 5644 
Policy Making (Government) [See Gov- 
ernment Policy Making] 
Poliomyelitis [See Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Infectious Disorders, 
Myelitis, Nervous System Disorders] 
Political Anarchy (See Radical Move- 
ments] 
Political Attitudes [See Also Political 
Conservatism, Political Liberalism, Po- 
litical Radicalism] 5024, 5079, 5092, 
5107, 5143, 5383, 6220, 6278 
Political Campaigns [See Political Proc- 
esses] 
Political Candidates 5100, 5270 
Political Conservatism [See Also Political 
Attitudes] 5131 
Political Economic Systems [See Also 
o ns Democracy] 5062, 5110, 
Political Elections [See Also Political 
Processes] 5270 
‘litical Liberalism [See Also Political 
ttitudes] 5131 
'olitical Parties 5079, 5136 
Political Processes [See Also Political 
Elections, yoting Behavior] 5106, 5146 
Political Radicalism [See Also Political 
Attitudes] 5040 
Political Revolution [See Radical Move- 
ments] 
Politics [See Political Attitudes, Political 
Candidates, Political Elections, Political 
Parties, Political Processes, Voting Be- 
havior] 
Polygamy [See Family Structure] 
Polygraphs [See Also Apparatus] 4573 
Pd cid [See Nervous System Disor- 
lers 
Pons [See Brain, Brain Stem, Central 
Nervous System, Nervous System] 
Popularity [See Social Approval) 
Population [See Also Overpopulation, 
Population (Statistics)] 5095 
Population (Statistics) [See Also Popula- 
tion] 5589 
Population Characteristics [See Demo- 
GE Characteristics] 
'opulation Control [See Birth Control] 
Population Genetics 4589 
Porphyria [See Genetic Disorders] 
Porpoises [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Porteus Maze Test [See Also Intelligence 
Measures] 5071 
Positive Reinforcement [See Also Praise, 
Reinforcement] 4486, 4686, 5369, 5976, 
5000 
Bositive Transfer [See Transfer (Learn- 


ng) d 
"'ositivism [See Personality Traits] 

ost Graduate Students [See College 
tudents, Students] 
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Post Graduate Ti [See Higher 
Education, Medical Residency] 
Posterior Pituitary Hormones [See Hor- 
mones, Pitui! Hormones] 

Postnatal Period 4329, 4915 

Postpartum Depression [See Depression 
(Emotion)] 

Posttreatment Followup 5808, 5894, 6153 
Posture 4528, 4962, 5990 

Potassium 4801 1 
Potassium Bromide [See Analgesic 
Drugs, Hypnotic Drugs, Sedatives] 
Potassium Ions [See Potassium] 

Potential Dropouts [See Dropouts} 
Potentials (Evoked) [See Evoked Poten- 
tials} 

Potentiation (Drugs) [See Drug Potentia- 


tion 
cb 5025, 5091, 5111, 6123 
Poverty Areas [See Also Environment, 
Social Environments] 5440 
Power 5223, 5226, 5258 
Practice [See Also Distributed Practice, 
Massed Practice] 4361, 4381, 4382, 4441, 
4452, 4416, 4592 
Practice Effects 4941 
ism [See Philosophies] 

Praise [See Also Positive Reinforcement, 
Reinforcement, Social Behavior, Social 
Reinforcement, Verbal Reinforcement] 
4415, 6348 
Prayer [See Religious Practices] 
Precognition [See Extrasensory Percep- 
tion] 
Predictability (Measurement) [See Statis- 
tical Analysis, Statistical Measurement] 
Prediction [See Also Occupational Suc- 
cess Prediction] 4257, 4266, 4609, 4982, 
5150, 5346, 5492 
Prediction Errors [See Errors] 
Mee Validity 5486, 6332, 6362, 
Prednisolone [See Corticosteroids, Hor- 
mones] 
Preferences [See Also Aesthetic Prefer- 
ences, Food Preferences, Occupational 
Preference] 4387, 4442, 4596, 4629, 4841, 
5031, 5328, 5332, 5557, 5700, 5885, 6107 
Preferences (Aesthetic) [See Aesthetic 
Preferences] 
Preferences (Food) [See Food Prefer- 
ences] 
Preferences (Occupational) [See Occupa- 
tional Preference] i ee 
Preferred Rewards [See Also Reinforce- 
ment, Rewards] 6348 

4329, 4657, 4823, 4860, 5267, 
5512, 6054, 6092 
Prejudice [See Also Social Influences] 
5074, 6198 
Premarital Intercourse [See Also Psycho- 
sexual Behavior] 5153 
Pane Birth [See Also Birth] 4936, 
Premature Ejaculation [See Also Psycho- 
sexual Behavior] 6005 
Premenstrual Tension [See Also Uroge- 
nital Disorders] 5380, 5956 
Prenatal Development [See Also Em- 
bryo, Physical Development] 4972 
Prenatal Developmental Stages [See Em- 
bryo, Prenatal Development] 
Preschool Age Children [See Also Child- 
ren] 4400, 4938, 4940, 4942, 4943, 4949, 
4956, 4964, 4967, 4974, 4984, 4986, 4987, 
4988, 4992, 4994, 4995, 4999, 5002, 5004, 


wwe 


5006, 5007, 5008, 5023, 5042, 5044, 5047, 
5074, 5696, 5741, 5976, 6002, 6219, 6275, 
6290, 6344, 6379, 6388 K 
Wës Education 6244, 6273, 6353, 
Presenile Dementia [See Alzheimers 
Disease, Central Nervous System Disor- 
ders, Nervous System Disorders, Organ- 
ic Brain Syndromes, Syndromes] 
Presentation Methods [See Stimulus 
Presentation Methods] 
Presentation Modes [See Stimulus Pres- 
entation Methods] 
Pressure (Barometric) [See Atmospheric 
Conditions] 
Pressure (Blood) [See Blood Pressure] 
Prevention [See Also Related Terms] 
5967 
Priests [See Clergy] 
Primary Mental Health Prevention 5483, 
5781, 6092, 6095 
Reinforcement [See Also Rein- 
forcement] 4980 
Primary School Students [See Elementa- 
School Students, Students] 

tes (Nonhuman) [See Also Ba- 
boons, Chimpanzees, Mammals, Mon- 
keys, Vertebrates] 4818 
Primidone [See Anticonvulsive Drugs] 
Printed Communications Media [See 
Books, Communications Media, Maga- 


zines] 
Printing (Handwriting) [See Handwrit- 
ing, Language, Verbal Communication, 
Titten Language] 
Prismatic Stimulation [See Also Percep- 
tual Stimulation, Stimulation, Visual 
Stimulation] 4351 
Prison Personnel [See Also Government 
Personnel] 5677 
Prisoners 5246, 5638, 5652, 5677, 5913, 
6131 
Prisoners Dilemma Game [See Also 
Games] 5203 
Prisoners Of War [See Prisoners] h 
Prisons [See Also Correctional Institu- 
tions] 5677, 6055, 6131 
Private School Education 6194 
Proactive Inhibition [See Also Interfer- 
ence (Learning)] 4451, 4465, 5708 
Probability [See Also Statistical Proba- 
bility] 4289, 4298, 431 5, 5266 
Probability Learning 4396, 4398 
Probation [See Legal Processes] 
Probation Officers [See Government 
Personnel] Ko 
Problem Drinking [See Alcohol Drinking 
Patterns] 
Problem Solving [See Also Anagram 
Problem Solving, Cognitive Processes, 
Group Problem Solving] 4399, 4413, 
4436, 4943, 4959, 4968, 4970, 4974, 6243, 
6349, 6401 
Procaine [See Novocaine] f 
Process Psychosis [See Also Psychosis] 
5597, 5598 
Process Schi ia [See Process Psy- 
chosis, Schizophrenia] m: 
Processes (Associative) [See Associative 


Processes Nd 
l (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 


SE (Motor) [See Motor Processes] 
Processes (Political) [See Political Proc- 

l i ] 
Processes (Social) [See Social Processes 


Prochlorperazine [See Antipsychotic 
Drugs, Neuroleptic Drugs, Phenothiaz- 
ine Derivatives, ranquilizing Drugs] 
Professional Communication [See Bn 
tific Commi unication] 
Professional Consultation [See Also 
Mental Health Consultation] 5414, 5491, 
6129, 6168, 6358 
Professional Contribution 4252, 4273, 
4286, 4313, 4353, 4363, 4368, 4397, 4546, 
4598, 4881, 5164, 5169, 5302, 5311, 5444, 
5549, 5567, 5571, 5629, 5883, 5884, 6189, 
6454 
Professional Criticism 4253, 5065, 5187, 
5451, 5620, 6385 
Professional Criticism Reply 4249, 5048, 
5163, 5200, 5974, 5983, 6207 
Professional Ethics [See Also Ethics] 
4243, 5193, 5459, 5461, 5495, 5787, 5939, 
5982, 6109 
Professional Meetings And Symposia 
See Also Scientific Communication] 
5173, 5409, 5410, 5411, 5413, 5441, 5451, 
5462 
Professional Newsletters [See Scientific 
Communication] 
Professional Organizations [See Also 
Organizations} 5059, 5420, 5628 
Professional Standards 5917 
Professors [See College Teachers] 
Profoundly Mentally Retarded [See Also 
EE Ee, Mentally Retarded] 5981, 
190 
Progesterone [See Also Hormones] 4620, 
4624 
Prognosis 5577 
Program Evaluation (Educational) [See 
Educational Program Evaluation] 
Program Evaluation (Mental Health) 
[See Mental Health Program Evaluation] 
Program Planning (Educational) [See 
Educational Program Planning] 
Programed Instruction [See Also Teach- 
ing, Teaching Methods] 5467, 6241, 
6342, 6433 
Programed Learning [See Programed 
Instruction] 
Programed "Teaching [See Programed 
Instruction] 
Programed Textbooks [See Instructional 
Media, Teaching] 
Programing (Computer) [See Computer 
Software] 
Programs (Government) [See Govern- 
ment Programs] 
Programs (Mental Health) [See Mental 
Health Programs] 
Project Follow Through [See Educational 
[Ae Government Programs] 
a ect Head Start [See Also Education- 
Tam: 
6346 grams, Government Programs] 
Projection (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Also Defense Mechanisms] 5330, 5364, 
5392, 5573 
Projective Personality Measures [See 
Also Bender Gestalt Test, Human Fig- 
ures Drawing, Personality Measures, 
Projective Techniques, Rorschach Test, 
Thematic Apperception Test] 5699 
Projective Techniques [See Also Bender 
Gestalt Test, Human Figures Drawing, 
Projective Personality Measures, Ror- 
n Test, Thematic Apperception 
est] 5002, 5398, 5676 
jective Testing Technique 5695 
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Projective Tests [See Projective Person- 
ality Measures] 
Prolactin [See Gonadotropic Hormones, 
Hormones] 
Promazine [See Antipsychotic Drugs, 
Neuroleptic Drug ienothiazine De. 
rivatives, Tamy izing Drugs] 
Promethazine [ e Sedatives 
Promiscuity [See Psychosexual Behavior] 
Pronouns [See Form Classes (Language), 
Grammar, Language, Linguistics, Verbal 
Communication] 
Pronunciation [See Also Speech Charac- 
teristics, Verbal Communication] 4477 
Propaganda [See Social Influences] 
I [See Also Adrenergic Block- 
ing Drugs, Alcohols] 4757 

tors [See Nerve Endings, 
Nervous System] 
Prose [See Also Arts, Autobiography, 
Biography, Literature] 6242 
Prostitution [See Psychosexual Behavior] 
Proteases [See Enzymes] 
Protein Deficiency [See Also 
Nutritional Deficiencies] 4627 
Protein Metabolism [See Metabolism] 
Proteinases [See Enzymes] 
Proteins 4473, 4511, 4512, 4604, 4643, 


4645 

Protest (Student) [See Student Activism] 
Protestantism [See Religious Beliefs] 
Pruritus [See Skin Disorders, Sym] toms] 
Pseudocyesis [See Psychosomatic Disor- 


ders, Urogenital Disorders] 

[See Psy- 
chosis, Schizophrenia} 
Psychosis, Schizophrenia] 


Psi jin [See DE Drugs] 
Psychedelic Drugs [See ysergic Acid 


Diethylamide] 
Psychiatric Aides [See Medical Person- 
nel, Mental Health Personnel, Paramedi- 
cal Personnel, Paraprofessional Person- 
nel, Psychiatric Hospital Staff] 
Psychiatric Classification (Process) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Psychiatric Classifications. (Taxon) [See 
Psychodiagnostic T; logies] 

tric Clinics 5345 p 
Psychiatric Disorders [See Mental Disor- 


Hospital Admission [See Also 
Hospitalization, Institutionalization, 
Psychiatric Hospital Readmission, Psy- 
chiatric Hospitalization] 5585, 5636, 
6091, 6180 meu Ie 
Psychiatric Programs 

Thera utic Community] 5847, 6002, 
6152, 6161, 6176, 6177, 6184, 6191 
Psychiatric Readmission [See 
Also Hospitalization, Institutionaliza- 
tion, Psychiatric Hospital Admission, 
Psychiatric Hospitalization] 5832, 6154, 
6167, 6186 

Psychiatric Staff [See Also 
Medical TA Mental Health Per- 
sonnel] 5504, 6184, 

SE ization [See Also 
Commitment (Psychiatric), Hospitaliza- 
tion, Institutionalization, — Psychiatric 
Hospital Admission, EE Hospi- 
tal Readmissi n] 5460, 5522, 5620, 5770, 
5812, 6149, 6150, 6155, 6161, 6165, 6170, 
6172, 6173, 6175, 6183, 6186, 6189 
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Psychiatric Hospitals [See Also Hospi- 
tals, Residential Care Institutions] ZK 
5785, 6023, 6096, 6185, 6188 
Psychiatric Nurses [See Also Medical 
Personnel, Mental Health Personnel, 
Nurses] 5435, 5984 
tric Patients [See Also Patients] 

4689, 5534, 5536, 5539, 5563, 5568, 5578, 
5584, 5588, 5590, 5591, 5595, 5604, 5605, 
5609, 5614, 5618, 5619, 5649, 5756, 5758, 
5716, 5194, 5795, 5850, 5864, 5878, 5879, 
5880, 5891, 5894, 5896, 5924, 5930, 5934, 
5935, 5940, 5948, 5957, 5960, 5965, 5989, 
6019, 6033, 6054, 6079, 6115, 6116, 6134, 
6150, 6153, 6154, 6155, 6156, 6167, 6175, 
6176, 6180 
Psychiatric Social Workers [See Also 
Mental Health Personnel, Social Work- 
ers] 6042 
Psychiatric Training [See Also Clinical 
Methods Training, Graduate Education, 
Higher Education, Medical Education] 
5419, 5428, 5433, 5436, 5447, 5476, 5477, 
5480, 5482, 5488, 5502, 5847 

chiatrists [See Also Medical Person- 
nel, Mental Health Personnel, Physi- 
cians] 5137, 5453, 5472, 5483, 5494, 5 56, 


5763, 6191 
Psychiatry [See Also Child Psychiatry, 
Community WEEN Forensic Psychi- 
atry, Medical Sciences] 5137, 5447, 5576, 
5755, 5758, 5760, 5765, 5771, 5778, 5784, 
5786, 5867, 5871, 5877, 5883, 6073, 6185 
Psychic [See Imipramine, 
Iproniazid, Isocarboxazid] 

lysis [See Also Dream Analy- 
sis, Psychotherapy] 4993, 5037, 5392, 
5537, 5780, 5814, 6042, 6043, 6044, 6047, 
6048, 6049, 6051, 6053, 6188 
Psy het [See Also Mental Health 
Personnel, Psychotherapists] 5426, 6046 
Psychoanal tion 5029, 5080, 
5271, 5306, 5600, 6044, 6045, 6050 
Psychoanalytic Personality Factors (See 
Also Conscience, Ego, Id, Unconscious 
(Personality Factor) 5029 

School ) [See 

Freudian Psychoanalytic School 
Psychoanal: 5013, 5129, 5338, 
5344, 5397, 5438, 5443, 6048, 6051 
Psychoanalytic Therapy [See Psychoana- 


lysis, 

TERES Training [See Also Clini- 
cal Methods Training] 5481 e , 
Psychodiagnosis [See Also Diagnosis, 
Psychodiagnostic Interview] 5351, 5363, 
5483, 5494, 5507, 5539, 5552, 5563, 5575, 
5578, 5584, 5588, 5590, 5595, 5609, 5612, 
5619, 5633, 5649, 5664, 5665, 5665, 5676, 
5705, 5731, 5739, 5749, 5714, 5715, 5789, 
5803, 5810, 5860, 6043 

Classificat (Proc) [See 


Classificat (Taxon) [See 


Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 

äech ME e Also 
Diagnosis, Interpersonal Communica- 
i rsonal Interaction, Inter- 


Psychodiagnosis] 


Social Interaction] 5516, 5780, 5840, 
, 6079, 610' 
puel Typologies 5559, 5577, 


3 
x [See Also Peychothere u- 
tic Techniques, Psycho erapy] ` 
6008 


sychodynamics 5012, 5524, 5526, 5599 
'sychogenesis [See Childhood Play De- 
elopment, Cognitive Development, 
smotional Development, Intel lectual 
Development, Language Development, 
'erceptual Development, Personality 
Development, Psychomotor Develop- 
nent, Psychosocial Development, 
Speech Development) 
Psychogenic Pain [See Pain, 
matic Disorders, Symptoms] 
Psychokinesis [See Extrasensory Percep- 
tion] 
Psycholinguistics [See Also Language, 
Linguistics, Verbal Communication] 
5288, 5704, 6309 
Psychological Stress [See Also Stress] 
5581, 5732, 6373 
Psychological Terminology [See Also 
Scientific Communication] 5511 
Psychologists [See Also Clinical Psychol- 
ogists, School Psychologists] 5126, 5301, 
5414, 5415, 5420, 5423, 5431, 5490, 5498, 
5889, 6179 
Psychology [See Also Child Psychology, 
Clinical Psychology, Community Psy- 
chology, Comparative — Psyc ology, 
Counseling m ology, Devel lopmental 
Psychology, ducational Psychology, 
Raetia yenan , Military Psychol- 
ogy, School Psychology, Social Psychol- 
om Social Sciences] 4231, 4235, 4238, 
4256, 4261, 5148, 5457, 5461, 5465, 5495, 
6299, 6302 
Psychometrics 4268, 5381, 6336, 6378 
Psychomotor Development [See Also 
Motor Development, Physical Develop- 
ment, Speech velopment] 4592 
Psychomotor Processes [See Perceptual 
Motor Processes] 
Psychoneurosis [See Neurosis] 
Psychopathology [See Also Medical Sci- 
ences] 5528, 5531, 5542, 5586, 5635, 
5736, 5893 
Psychopathy 5638 
Psychopharmacology [See Also Pharma- 


ogy] 4715 
Psychophysical Measurement 4304, 4305, 
4314, 4317 
Psychophysiologic Disorders [See Psy- 
chosomatic Disorders] 
Psychophysiology 4515, 5037, 5834 
Psychosexual Behavior [See Also Exhib- 
itionism, Fetishism, Frigidity, Hetero- 
sexuality, Homosexuality, Hypersexuali- 
ty, Impotence, Lesbianism, Male Homo- 
sexuality, Masturbation, Premarital In- 
tercourse, Premature Ejaculation, Rape, 
Sex Roles, Sexual Deviations, Transsex- 
ualism] 5040, 5133, 5142, 5151, 5555, 
5561, 6003 
Psychosis [See Also Acute Schizophre- 
nia, Childhood Psychosis, Childhood 
Schizophrenia, Chronic Psychosis, 
Chronic Schizophrenia, Korsakoffs Psy- 
chosis, Manic Depressive Psychosis, 
Paranoia (Psychosis), Paranoid Schi- 
zophrenia, Process Psychosis, Psychotic 
Depressive Reaction, Reactive Psycho- 
sis, Schizophrenia] 5519, 5521, 5525, 
5545, 5575, 5589, 5609, 5670, 5797, 5815, 
5859, 5928, 5957, 5989, 6032, 6120 
Psychosocial Development [See Also 
Childhood Play Development, Personal- 
ity Development] 4954, 5046, 5078, 5686, 
5742, 5848, 6255 


Psychoso- 
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Psychosocial Mental Retardation [See 


Mental Retardation] 

Psychosocial Readjustment 5057, 5239, 
6116 

Psychosocial Re [See Also 


Rehabilitation, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion] 5673, 6116, 6117, 6138, 6143 
2 ializati 


Psychosocial Rt 5847, 6125, 
6142 

Psychosomatic Disorders See Also 
Anorexia Nervosa, H ondriasis] 


Psychotherapeutic Br 

Also Psychotherapeutic Processes] 5813 

Psychotherapeutic ing [See Con- 

joint Therapy, Family Therapy, Psy- 

chotherapy] 
chotherapeutic Intervention Tech [See 

Crisis Intervention] 

Pe tic Methods [See Psy- 

chotherapeutic Techniques] 

Outcomes 5494, 5570, 


Psychotherapeut 
ae 5754, 5823, 5834, 5844, 5861, 5888, 
049 

Psychotherapeutic Processes [See Also 
Countertransference, Insight (Psychoth- 
erapeutic Process), Psychotherapeutic 
Breakthrough, Psychotherapeutic Resist- 
ance, Psychotherapeutic ransference] 
5299, , 5433, 5792, 5796, 5797, 5799, 
5802, 5807, 5814, 5829, 5830, 5835, 5859, 
5865, 5872, 5881, 6008, 6016, 6018, 6020, 
6031, 6070, 6074, 6083, 6105, 6132, 6292 
Psychotherapeutic Resistance [See Also 
Psychotherapeutic Processes] 5853 
Psychotherapeutic Techniques [See Also 
Autogenic Training Dream Analysis, 
Mutual Storytelling Technique, Psycho- 
drama] 5494, 5789, 5793, 5800, 5813, 
5822, 5826, 5827, 5829, 5832, 5833, 5834, 
5840, 5841, 5843, 5846, 5854, 5858, 5862, 
5867, 5868, 5876, 5882, 5883, 5887, 5889, 
5970, 5980, 5988, 6027, 6034, 6047, 6066, 


6099, 6157 
Psy Transference [See 
Also Psychotherapeutic Processes] 5799, 


6050, 6052 
Psy ist Attitudes 6018 


ichotherapist 
Psychotherapist Trainees [See Therapist 


Trainees] 
Psychotherapists [See Also Mental 
Health Personnel, Psychoanalysts] 5464 
Psychotherapy [See Also Brief Psychoth- 
erapy, Child Psychotherapy, Client Cen- 
tei Therapy, Conjoint Therapy, 
Dream Analysis, Encounter Group 
Therapy, Family Therapy, Geriatric 
Psychotherapy, Gestalt Therapy, Group 
Psychotherapy, Hypnotherapy, Mara- 
thon Group Therapy: Play Therapy, 
Psychoanalysis, Psychodrama, Reali 
Therapy, Therapeutic Community] 5524, 
5526, 5528, 5650, 5792, 5803, 5809, 5810, 
5816, 5817, 5823, 5828, 5842, 5848, 5849, 
5851, 5852, 5855, 5857, 5863, 5869, 5870, 
a 5875, 5878, 5884, 5893, 5905, 5920, 
Psychotherapy Training [See Also Clini- 
cal Methods Training] 5418, 5421, 5425, 
5442, 5463, 5489, 5500, 6292 

otic Depressive Reaction [See Also 
Affective Disturbances, Depression (E- 
motion), Emotional States, Psychosis] 
5523, 5554, 5850 


Psychotomimetic Drugs [See Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide, Mescaline] 
Pubescence [See Sexual Development] 
Public Attitudes [See Public Opinion] 
Public Health Service Nurses [See Gov- 
ernment Personnel, Medical Personnel, 


Nurses] 
Public Health Services [See Also Com- 
munity Services] 5497 
Public Opinion 5137, 5222 
Public School Education 6194 
Public Speaking [See Language, Verbal 
Communication] 
Public Transportation [See Community 
Facilities] 
Pulmonary Emphysema [See Respiratory 
Tract Disorders] 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis [See Infectious 
Disorders, Respiratory Tract Disorders] 
Pulse (Arterial) [See Arterial Pulse] 
t [See Also Reinforcement] 

4391, 4415, 4432, 4856, 4884, 4888, 5048, 
5712, 5715, 5974, 5976, 5983 
Pupil (Eye) [See Eye (Anatomy)] 
Puppies [See Dol 
Puromycin [See Ámines, Antibiotics] 
Pursuit (Rotary) [See Rotary Pursuit] 

dal Tracts [See Central Nervous 
System, Nervous System] 
Pyramidotomy [See Surgery] 
Pyromania [See Mania] 


Q Sort Testing Technique [See Testing 
Methods] 
Quadruplets [See Family Members] 
Quails [See Also Birds, Vertebrates] 
4706, 4867 
Quartimax Rotation [See Factor Analy- 
sis, Statistical Analysis, Statistical Meas- 
urement] 
5128, 5296, 5835 
(Attitude) [See Attitude 
Measures] 
naires (Opinion) [See Attitude 
Measures] 
Questionnaires (Personality) [See Per- 
sonality Measures} 
ine [See Alkaloids] 
Quinine [See Alkaloids, 
Drugs] 


Analgesic 


4757, 4759, 4851, 4864, 4880 
Race (Anthropological) [See Also Cauca- 
sians, Negroes] 5191 ER. 
Race Attitudes [See Also Antisemitism, 
Ethnocentrism, Racism] 5067, 5074, 
5077, 5252 
Racial Differences 5084, 5102, 5145, 
5359, 5541, 5568, 5615, 5618, 6065, d 
6449 

Racial Discrimination 5282 i 
Racial Integration [See Also SSC 
Integration (Racial), Social Processes! 
5086, 5190 1 
Racial n (Schools) [See Schoo 
Integration (Racial 
Racism fes Also "no Attitudes] 5066, 
5081, 5758, 6078 

Radial Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 
Radiation 4605, 4611, 4615 

Radical Movements 5883 


Radicalism (Political) [See Political Rad- 
icalism] z 
Radiculitis [See Nervous System Disor- 
ders 
SC [See Audiovisual Communications 
Media, Communications Media, Mass 
Media, Telecommunications Media] 
Radiology [See Medical Sciences] 
Rage [See Anger] 
Railroad Trains 6474 
Rams [See Sheep] 
Random Sampling [See Sampling (Expe- 
rimental)] 
Rank Difference Correlation [See Statis- 
tical Correlation] 
Rank Order Correlation [See Statistical 
Correlation] 
Rape [See Also Antisocial Behavior, 
Behavior Disorders, Crime, Psychosexu- 
al Behavior] 5561 
Rapid Eye Movement [See Eye Move- 
ments] 
Rapid Eye Movement Sleep [See REM 
Sleep] 
Rapport [See Interpersonal Attraction] 
Rat Learning 4535, 4762, 4834, 4859 
Rate (Heart) [See Heart Rate] 
Rating [Sec Also Testing] 4317 
Rating Scales 4288, 5279, 5290, 5602, 
6187, 6379 
Ratio Reinforcement [See Fixed Ratio 
Reinforcement] 
Ratiocination [See Logical Thining] 
Rationalization [See Defense Mecha- 
nisms] 
Rats [See Also Mammals, Rodents, 
Vertebrates] 4511, 4512, 4523, 4532, 
4535, 4543, 4549, 4578, 4602, 4605, 4607, 
4608, 4611, 4613, 4614, 4619, 4622, 4624, 
4625, 4626, 4628, 4629, 4631, 4633, 4635, 
4636, 4640, 4641, 4642, 4646, 4647, 4648, 
4651, 4653, 4656, 4657, 4659, 4663, 4664, 
4669, 4673, 4676, 4677, 4680, 4681, 4682, 
4685, 4686, 4688, 4689, 4690, 4691, 4694, 
4695, 4696, 4697, 4698, 4699, 4700, 4701, 
4702, 4703, 4705, 4708, 4709, 4712, 4713, 
4714, 4716, 4718, 4719, 4720, 4721, 4722, 
4723, 4724, 4727, 4728, 4729, 4731, 4738, 
4740, 4742, 4743, 4744, 4750, 4752, 4758, 
4759, 4761, 4762, 4763, 4764, 4769, 4770, 
4771, 4772, 4773, 4774, 4776, 4780, 4781, 
4782, 4783, 4784, 4785, 4787, 4792, 4793, 
4794, 4796, 4799, 4801, 4802, 4804, 4805, 
4806, 4810, 4811, 4814, 4815, 4817, 4820, 
4823, 4824, 4834, 4836, 4838, 4839, 4843, 
4844, 4845, 4848, 4850, 4855, 4859, 4860, 
4861, 4862, 4865, 4866, 4868, 4871, 4874, 
4876, 4877, 4881, 4883, 4884, 4887, 4888, 
4899, 4914, 4915, 4917, 4931, 4933 
Rauwolfia [See Sedatives] 
Reaction (Drugs) [See Drug Adverse 
Reactions] 
Reaction Formation [See Defense Mech- 
anisms] 
Reaction Time 4315, 4324, 4330, 4336, 
4353, 4361, 4367, 4369, 4375, 4386, 4464, 
4536, 5297, 5598 
Reactions To Crisis [See Stress Reac- 
tions] 
Reactive Depression [See Affective Dis- 
turbances, Depression (Emotion), Emo- 
Ces States] 

eactive Psychosis [Se: osis] 
5597, 5598 iy [See Also Psychos ] 
Reactive Schizophrenia [See Reactive 
Psychosis, Schizophrenia] 
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Readaptation [See Adaptation] 

Readiness (Reading) [See Reading Read- 

1ness| 

Reading 4350, 4710, 4989 

Reading Ability 6334, 6385, 6387 

Reading Achievement [See Also Aca- 

demic Achievement, Achievement] 6295, 

6304, 6310, 6315, 6326, 6342, 6380, 6389 

Reading Comprehension 6324, 6325, 

6345, 6397 

Reading Disabilities [See Also Dyslexia] 

5517, 6360, 6368, 6384, 6385 

Reading Education [See Also Curricu- 

lum, Lan e Arts Education] 6206, 

6217, 6241, 6249, 6253, 6254, 6266, 6267, 

ee: 6280, 6284, 6285, 6293, 6353, 6387, 

Reading Materials [See Also Instruction- 

al Media, Teaching] 5304, 5456, 6264, 

6296, 6325 

Reading Measures 5486, 6384, 6387, 

6389, 6397 

Reading Readiness 6290 

Reading Skills 6254 

Readjustment (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 

chosocial Readjustment] 

Readmission (Psychiatric Hospital) [See 

Psychiatric Hospital Readmission] 

Realism (Philosophy) [See Philosophies] 

ke Therapy [See Also Psychothera- 
5801 

Ke [See Also Cognitive Process- 

es, Inductive Deductive Reasoning, In- 

ference, Thinking] 4427, 4970 

Rebuttal [See 


Professional Criticism 
Reply] 
Recall (Dreams) [See Dream Recall] 
[See Also Free Recall, 


Recall (| 

Retention] 4432, 4438, 4444, 4445, 4447, 
4448, 4449, 4455, 4461, 4465, 4469, 4470, 
4471, 4476, 4949, 4964, 5268, 5402 
Recidivism [See Also Antisocial Behav- 
ior, Behavior Disorders] 5102, 6127 
Reciprocal Inhibition Therapy [See Be- 
havior Modification, Behavior Therapy) 
Bech [See Also Social Behavior] 


5211, 5247 TT 
Recognition ( e Also Reten- 
tion] 4339, 4349, 4414, 4438, 4439, 4445, 
4446, 4447, 4448, 4455, 4456, 4459, 4466, 
4467, 4469, 4478, 4940, 5307 
Reconstruction (Learning) [See Reten- 
tion] 
Re e Psychotherapy [See Psy- 
chotherapy] 


Recovery (Disorders) 5583, 5610, 5818, 
5931, 6188 NOE 
Recreation [See Also Athletic Participa- 
tion, Camping, Gamblin; Sports, Swim- 
ming, Traveling] 4492, 8, 5845, 6454 
Recreation Therapy [See Also Art Thera- 
y, Music Therap 5864 EN 
Recruitment ( ) [See Military 
Recruitment] 
Red Nucleus [See Mesencepheion] 
Reductionism [See P! jlosophies] — 
Reenlistment (Military) [See Military 
et [See Conditioned 
Responses] 


xes [See Also Startle Reflex] 4508, 
4536 : E 
Reformatories [See Correctional Institu- 


ele Errors [See Also Errors, Eye 
Disorders] 4928, 4929 
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Regression (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Also Defense Mechanisms] 5396 
Rehabilitation [See Also Drug Rehabili- 
tation, Psychosocial Rehabilitation, Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation] 5423, 5498, 
5975, 6118, 6121, 6122, 6123, 6124, 6131, 
6136, 6140, 6141, 6144 
Rehabilitation (Drug) [See Drug Rehabil- 
itation] 
Rehabilitation (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 
chosocial Rehabilitation] 
Rehabilitation (Vocational) [See Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation] 
Rehabilitation Centers [See Also Shel- 
tered Workshops] 6132 
Reinforcement [See Also Differential 
Reinforcement, Fixed Interval Rein- 
forcement, Fixed Ratio Reinforcement, 
Monetary Rewards, Negative Reinforce- 
ment, Positive Reinforcement, Praise, 
Preferred Rewards, Primary Reinforce- 
ment, Punishment, Reinforcement 
Amounts, Reinforcement Schedules, Re- 
wards, Ee Self 
Reinforcement, ial Reinforcement, 
Variable Interval Reinforcement, Verbal 
Reinforcement] 4391, 4396, 4406, 4433, 
4495, 4581, 4646, 4749, 4838, 4842, 4844, 
4849, 4879, 5070 
Reinforcement Amounts [See Also Rein- 
forcement] 4834, 4866, 4876 
Reinforcement Schedules [See Also 
Fixed Interval Reinforcement, Fixed 
Ratio Reinforcement, Reinforcement, 
Variable Interval Reinforcement] 4690, 
4715, 4781, 4843, 4844, 4854, 4862, 4881, 
4888, 4918, 5190 
Relations (International 
tional Relations] 
Relations (Peer) [See Peer Relations] 
Relationship Therapy [See Psychotherapy] 
Relaxation Therapy [See Systematic De- 
sensitization Therapy] 
Relearning 4420 
Reliability (Test) [See Test Reliability 
Religiosity [See Also Religious Beliefs] 
5153 
Religious Affiliation [See Judaism, Reli- 
ious Beliefs] Pare RE 
eligious Beliefs so Judaism, 
Religiosity] 5077, P 5080, 5088, 5094, 
5105, 518 


, 5646, 5650, 6070 
Religious Education 5087, 5188 

Religious Personnel [See Clergy, Minis- 
ters (Religion), Nuns, Seminarians] 
Religious Practices [See Also Medita- 
tion] 5073, 5078, 5079 y 
Religious Prejudices [See Prejudice, So- 
cial Influences] 

REM [See Also Rapid Eye Movements] 
REM Dream Deprivation [See Depriva- 
tion] 

Ze, Dreams [See Dreaming] 

REM Sleep [Sce Also Slee 4329, 4373, 
4516, 4530, 4555, 4558, 45 1, 4571, 4584, 


) [See Interna- 


5850 

Remedial Reading [See Reading] 
[See Retention 

Remission ) 6120, 6167 


Repairmen [See Technical Service Per- 


li 
Pee v Professional Criticism) [See 


(T: 
Professional Criticism Reply] 
Repression Defense Mi ) [See 
Also Defense Mechanisms] 5396, 5540 


Sensitization Scale [See Also 
Measures] 5352 

Reptiles [See Turtles, Vertebrates] 
Republican Party [See Political Parties] 
Research [See Experimentation] 
Research Design [See Experimental De- 


Repression 
Personalit 


Si 
E Methods [See Methodology] 
Resentment [See Hostility] 
Reserpine [See Also Alkaloids, Antipsy- 
chotic Drugs, Neuroleptic D Seda- 
tives, Tranquilizing Drugs] 4707, 4708, 
4727, 4783 
Residence Halls [See Dormitories} 
Residency (Medical) [See Medical Resi- 
SM 
Residential Care Attendants [See Attend- 
ants (Institutions)] 
Residential Care Institutions [See Also 
Hospitals, Nursing Homes, Psychiatric 
Hospitals] 5757, 5962, 6067, 6157, 6159, 
6160, 6163, 6174, 6181, 6182 
Resistance (Psychotherapeutic) [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Resistance] 
Resistance (Skin) [See Skin Resistance] 
Resocialization (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 
chosocial Resocialization] 
Resonance [See Vibration] 
Resource Teachers [See Educational 
Personnel, Teachers] 
Respiration 4568, 4573, 4752, 5694, 5878 
Respiration Stimulating Drugs [See Caf- 
feine] 
Respiratory Distress [See RENI 
Respiratory System [See Nasal Mucosa] 
Respiratory Tract Disorders [See Also 
Laryngeal Disorders] 5740 
Respondent Conditioning [See Classical 
Conditioning] 
Response Bias 5128 
Response Duration 4388 
Response Frequency 4854 
Response Lag [Sec Reaction Time] 
Response Latency 4375, 4388, 4440, 
4850, 4934 
Response Parameters [See Reaction 
Time, Response Duration, Response 
Frequency, Response Latency, Re- 
Ee Set, Response Variability] 
‘esponse Probability [See Probability] 
Response Set 5367, 5403 
Response Speed [See Reaction Time] 
Response Time [See Reaction Time] 
Response Variability 4388 
Responses [See Also Conditioned Emo- 
tional Responses, Conditioned Respon- 
ses, Conditioned Suppression, Emotion- 
al Responses, Orienting Responses] 4396 


Restlessness [See Emotional States, 
Symptoms] 

Retardation (Mental) [See Mental Retar- 
dation] 

Retarded (Mentally) [See Mentally Re- 
tarded] 

Retarded Speech Development [See 
Speech Disorders] 


Retention [See Also Recall (Learning), 
Recognition (Learning)] 4420, ), 
4452, 4472, 4638, 4855, 4858, 4867, 4878, 
5015, 5327, 5373, 6297 

Retention Measures [See Free Recall, 
Recall (Learning), Recognition (Learn- 
ing)] See 
Reticular Formation [See Brain, Brain 
Stem, Central Nervous System, Nervous 
System] 
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Retina [See Also Eye (Anatomy)] 4517, 
4616, 4919, 4929 


Retinal Detachment [See Eye Disorders] 


Retinal Image 4345 

Retirement 6142 

Retroactive Inhibition [See Also Interfer- 
ence (Learning)] 4460 

Reversal Shift [See Also Con- 


shift Learning 

cept Learning] 4417, 4823, 4986, 5708 
Review (Of Literature) [See Literature 
Review] 
Rewards [See Also Monetary Rewards, 
Preferred Rewards, Reinforcement] 
4400, 4850, 5189 
Rh Incompatibility [See Genetic Disor- 
ders, Immunologic Disorders] 

[See Diagnosis, 


Electrophysiology, Medical Diagnosis] 
Rheumatoid Arthritis [See Mëttele 
tal Disorders] 

Rhythm Method [See Family Planning] 
Ribonuclease [See Enzymes] 

Ribonucleic Acid [See Also Acids] 4473, 
4643, 4731 

Rigidity (Personality) [See Also Person- 
ality Traits] 5384 
Riots [See Also Aggressive Behavior, 
Collective Behavior, Conflict, Interper- 
sonal Interaction, Social Behavior, So- 
cial Interaction] 5091 

Risk Taking [See Also Gambling, Social 
Behavior] 5134, 5157, 5160, 5176, 5210, 
5246 

Ritalin [See Methylphenidate] 

Rites (Religion) [See Religious Practices] 
Rites Of Passage [See Also Sociocultural 
Factors] 5098 

Rituals (Religion) [See Religious Prac- 
tices] 

Rivalry [See Interpersonal Interaction, 
Social Behavior, Social Interaction] 

RNA (Ribonucleic Acid) [See Ribonu- 
cleic Acid] 

Robins [See Birds, Vertebrates] 

Rodents [See Also Chinchillas, Gerbils, 
Guinea Pigs, Hamsters, Mammals, 
Mice, Rats, Vertebrates] 4819, 4831, 
4894, 4897 

Rods (Eye) [See Eye (Anatomy), Nerv- 
ous System, Neurons, Photoreceptors, 
Retina, Sensory Neurons] 
Roentgenography [See Diagnosis, Medi- 
cal Diagnosis] 

Role (Counselor) [See Counselor Role] 
Role Conflicts 5779 

Role Expectations 5200, 6211, 6425 

Role Perception 5342, 5779, 6415 

Role Playing 4489, 4502, 5260, 5677, 
5804, 6278 

Roles [See Also Parental Role, Sex 
Roles] 5025, 5520, 5596, 6312 

Roman Catholicism [See Religious Be- 
liefs] 

Roommates [See Students] 

Rorschach Test [See Also Personality 
Measures, Projective Personality Meas- 
ures, Projective Techniques] 5389, 5749 
Rotary it [See Also Perceptual 
Motor Processes, Tracking] 4370 

ROTC Students [See College Students, 
Government Personnel, Military Person- 
nel, Students, Volunteer Military Per- 
sonnel, Volunteer Personnel] 

Rote 4438 

RT (Response) [See Reaction Time] 
Rubella [See Infectious Disorders] 


Rulon Test [See Statistical i 

Statistical Tests F 
Running [See Also Motor Performance, 
Motor Processes] 4634 ü 
Rural Environments [See Also Environ- 
mat Social Environments] 4434, 5653, 


Saccharin 4611, 4668, 4824 
Sacral Spinal Cord [See Central Nervous 
System, Nervous System] 
Sadistic Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 

m [See Personality Disor- 
ders] 
Safety [See Air Traffic Control, Aviation 
Safety, Occupational Safety] 
Salamanders [See Amphibia, Verteb- 


rates] 
6455 

Sales Personnel [See Business And 
Industrial Personnel] 
Salience (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Sali- 
ence] 
Salivary Glands [See Glands] 
Salmon [See Fishes, Vertebrates] 
Saltiness [See Taste Stimulation] 
Sampling (Experimental) 4595, 6314 
Sanatoriums [See Hospitals, Residential 
Care Institutions] 
Sarcomas [See Neoplasms] 
Satisfaction [See Also Job Satisfaction, 
Need Satisfaction] 4491, 6080, 6314 
Scales (Attitude) [See Attitude Meas- 
ures] 
Scales (Intelligence) [See Intelligence 
Measures] 
Scales (Interest) [See Interest Invento- 
ries] 
Gei (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures] 
Scales (Rating) [See Rating Scales] ` 
Scaling (Testing) [See Also Testing] 
4276, 4304 
Scalp Disorders [See Skin Disorders] ` 
Schedules (Reinforcement) [See Rein- 
forcement Schedules] . 
Schizoid Personality [Sec Also Personali- 
ty Disorders] 5544, 5570 s 
nia [See Also Acute Schi- 

Childhood Schizophrenia, 
Chronic Schizophrenia, Paranoid Schi- 
By Psychosis] 4226, 4583, 4649, 
5523, 5524, 525), 5541, 5549, 5551, 5553, 
5554, 5556, 5558, 5567, 5570, 5571, 5: 
5576, 5585, 5597, 5598, 5601, 5603, 5608, 
5621, 5670, 5752, 5791, 5796, 5851, 5896, 
5906, 5947, 5964, 6042, 6147, 6148, 6163, 


6172, 6189 : 
Family [See Family 


zophrenia, 


Structure] d 
nic Mothers [See Family 
Members, Mothers, Parents] iy 
Scholarships [See Educational Financi 

Assistance] d 
Scholastic Achievement [See Academic 


Achievement] = he 
Scholastic Apti [See Academic Api 
tude] : 
Achievement [See Academ! 
Achievement 
School Adjustment 6291, 6313, 632b 
6383, 6399 be 
School Administration [See Education 
Administration] 


School Administrators [See Also Educa- 
tional Personnel] 6222, 6232 

School Age Children [See Also Children] 
4405, 4415, 4418, 4420, 4442, 4529, 4941, 
4949, 4951, 4953, 4956, 4959, 4964, 4965, 
4967, 4969, 4972, 4973, 4974, 4978, 4982, 
4984, 4986, 4989, 4990, 4994, 4995, 5000, 
5003, 5019, 5026, 5047, 5074, 5121, 5178, 
5190, 5229, 5243, 5291, 5300, 5360, 5376, 
5382, 5510, 5516, 5622, 5679, 5682, 5688, 
5697, 5698, 5709, 5725, 5739, 5806, 5997, 
6032, 6068, 6171, 6198, 6241, 6266, 6296, 
6307, 6324, 6343, 6344, 6345, 6347, 6349, 
6353, 6354, 6356, 6357, 6364, 6366, 6371, 
6374, 6386, 6388, 6393, 6404 

School Attendance 5032, 6234 

School Counselors [See Also Educational 
Personnel] 5471, 6068 

School Dropouts [See Dropouts] 

School Enrollment [See School Attend- 
ance] 

School Environment [See Also Academic 
Environment, Environment, Social Envi- 
ronments] 5032, 6197, 6212, 6224, 6236, 
6314, 6333 

School Facilities [See Dormitories] 
School Federal Aid [See Educational 
Financial Assistance] 

School Financial Assistance [See Educa- 
tional Financial Assistance} 

School Integration (Racial) [See Also 
Racial Integration, Social Processes] 
6201, 6236 

School Learning 6248, 6252, 6297, 6322, 
6333, 6340, 6361, 6392 

School Nurses [See Educational Person- 
nel, Medical Personnel, Nurses] 

School Organization [See Educational 
Administration] 

School Phobia [See Also Phobias] 5529, 
5587, 6029 

School Principals [See Educational Per- 
sonnel, School Administrators] 

School Psychologists [See Also Educa- 
tional Personnel, Mental Health Person- 
ahh Psychologists] 5429, 5445, 5548, 


ERU Psychol [See Also Education- 
al Psychology, Psychology, Social Sci- 
ences] 5422 p S E 
School Superintendents [See Educational 
Personnel, School Administrators] 
Schools (See Colleges, High Schools, 
Technical Schools] 
Sciatic Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 
Science (Social) [See Social Sciences] 
Science Education [See Curriculum] 
Scientific Communication [See Also Pro- 
fessional Meetings And Symposia, Psy- 
chological Terminology] 4284, 5409, 
5410, 5411, 5443, 5457, 5465, 5764, 5769, 
SE 5883, 6279 

entific Methods [See Experimental 
Methods] í x 
Sclera [See Eye (Anatomy)] 
Sclerosis (Nervous System) [See Nervous 
System Disorders] 
amine [See Also Alkaloids, 
SE Analgesic Drugs, Cholinergic 
e RE Drugs, CNS Affecting PS 

S ane Drugs, Sedatives] > 
GE 5 9, 4741, 4762 

ipolamine i 
lene] Hydrobromide [See Scopo- 
Scores (Test) [See Test Scores] 
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Scoring (Testing) [See Also Testi 
4264, 4265, 6370, E 6391 vd 
Scotoma [See Eye Disorders] 

Scotopic ‘Stimulation [See Illumination, 
Visual Stimulation] 

Scratching [See SE 

Screening Tests [See Selection Tests] 
Sculpturing [See Art, Arts] 

Sea Gulls [See Also Birds, Vertebrates} 
4826 

Seals (Animal) [See Also Mammals, 
Vertebrates] 4926 

Seasonal Variations [See Also Environ- 
mental Effects] 5554, 5613 

Secobarbital [See Also Hypnotic Drugs, 
Sedatives] 4751, 4760 

Seconal [See Secobarbital] 

Secondary Education 4256 

Secondary Reinforcement [See Also Re- 
inforcement] 4633, 6036 
Secretarial Personnel [See Also Business 
And Industrial Personnel] 6429 
Secretarial Skills [See Clerical Secretari- 
al Skills} 


Secretion (Gland) [See Lactation] 

) [See Lesions] 
Sedatives [See Also Atropine, Chloral 
Hydrate, Chlo romazine, Haloperidol, 
Heroin, Pentobarbital, Phenobarbital, 
Rarna Scopolamine, Secobarbital] 
5957 
—- (Racial) [See Racial Integra- 
tion 
Selected Readings 5788, 6136, 6178, 6209 
Selection (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Selection] 
Selection Tests 4273 
Selective Breeding [See Animal Breed- 


inj 

DÉI Actualization 5188, 5192, 5201, 5405, 
5437, 5525, 5846, 6007 

Self Assessment [See Self Evaluation] 
Self Concept [See Also Self Esteem] 
4954, 5011, 5019, 5184, 5186, 5303, 5330, 
5334, 5364, 5379, 5518, 5523, 5525, 5555, 
5692, 5796, 5970, 5985, 5998, 6074, 6130, 
6255, 6281, 6291, 6321 

Self Confidence [See Self Esteem] é 
Self Control [See Also Personality Traits) 


6040 

Self Disclosure 5196, 5285, 5435, 5791, 
5802, 6012, 6056, 6098 

Self Esteem [See Also Self Concept] 
5043, 5083, 5259, 5345, 5361, 5393, 5591, 
5692, 5978 e 
Self Evaluation [See Also Evaluation) 
5221, 5227, 5241, 5324, 5563, 5578, 6010, 


6230 

Self Image [See Self Concept] É, 

Self EE [See REA Behavior 

Disorders, Head Banging] 5634, 6009, 
2 

Seif Perception 5225, 5528, 5536, 6010, 


Self Realization [See Self Actualization] 
'einforcement [See Reinforce- 

ment] 4433, Leet 4661, 6013 

Respect [Se: teem] 

Ser Zeg See Also EC 

4246, 4554, 4577, 4580, 4634, . y 

4682, 4722, 4780, 4802, 4804, 4815, 4868 

See Person: y Traits] 


Semantic Differential 442 
Semantic Generalization [See Cognitive 
Processes] 


XXXV 


Semantics [See Also Language, Lin uis- 
tics, Verbal Communication] 4474, 4984, 
4991, 5307, 5319 
Seminarians (See Also Students] 5188 
Senescence [See Aged] 

Senile Dementia (See Also Central Nerv- 
‘ous System Disorders, Nervous System 
Disorders, paces Brain Syndromes, 
Syndromes] 5602, 5726 

Senile Psychosis [See Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Nervous System Dis- 
orders, Organic Brain Syndromes, Psy- 
chosis, Senile Dementia, Syndromes] 
Senior Citizens [See "ei 


Sensation [See Perception 
Sense Organ Bo [See Anosmia, 


Color Blindness, Ear Disorders, Eye 
Disorders, Refraction Errors] 
Sense [See Cochlea, External 
Ear, Eye (Anatomy), Retina] 
Sensi WE (Personality) [See Personality 
raits| 
Sensitivi 5174, 5175, 5179, 
5184, 5185, 5186, 5188, 5192, 5193, 5195, 
5199, 5201, 5206, 5225, 5417, 5432, 5437, 
5449, 5452, 5459, 5497, 5795, 6065, 6424 
Sensory [See Also Adapta- 
tion, Dark SNE Orienting Re- 
sponses, Thresholds] 4351 
vation [See Also Depriva- 

tion] 4365, 4606, 4931 
Sensory Feedback [See Also Delayed 
Auditory Feedback, Feedback, yn 
tual Stimulation, Visual Feedback] 
Sensory (Attit Toward) [Sce 
An Handicapped (Attitudes Toward)] 
575 
Sensory Motor Processes [See Perceptual 
Motor Processes] 

Neurons [See Also Nervous 
System, Neurons] 4312, ec? 4550, 4552 


Comprehension 

Sentence Structure [See Also Grammar, 
Language, Linguistics, Syntax, Verbal 
Communication] 4399, , 4438, 4964, 
4999, 5291, 5312, 5840 

Sentences [See Also Language, E 
tics, Verbal Sommunicaton{ 4992, 307 
Separation Anxiety [See Also Anxiety] 


4818 
Sephardim [See Judaism] 
Septum joe Lesions [See Brain Le- 


Antici, Learning) [See Also 
Serial Learning, Verbal Learning] 4416, 
4672 
Serial [See Compulsions] 
Serial Learning [See Also Serial Antici- 
pation (Learning), Verbal Learning) 
Ze Personality Traits] 

ersonality Trai 

Serotonin "es Also Amines 4362, 4645, 
4698, 4707, 4764, 4769, 4772, 4784, 5936 
Serotonin {See Also Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide] thy 4772 
Serpasil [See Reserpine 
Serum ret [Sec] Blood Serum] 
Serum Albumin [See Proteins] 
Servicemen [See Military Personnel] 
SES (Income) [See Socioeconomic Sta- 


tus] 

Set (Response) [See Response Set] 
elles Mentally Retarded [Sec Also 
Handicapped, Mentally Retarded] 6358 


Chromosome Disorders [See Chro- 
mosome Disorders, Genetic Disorders] 
Sex Differences (Animal) [See Animal 
Sex Differences] 

Sex Differences (Human) [See Human 
Sex Differences] 
Sex Drive [See Also Motivation] 5141 
Sex Education [See Also Curriculum, 
Health Education] 5151, 6264, 6381 
Sex Hormones [See Androgens, Estra- 
diol, Estrogens, Hormones, Progester- 
one, Testosterone] 
Sex Identity [See Sex Roles] 
Sex Linked Developmental Differences 
[See Also Human Sex Differences] 4960, 
5190, 6394 
Sex Linked Hereditary Disorders [See 
Genetic Disorders] 
Sex Roles [See Also Psychosexual Be- 
havior, Roles] 4505, 5008, 5017, 5018, 
5027, 5092, 5101, 5143, 5148, 5151, 5304, 
5326, 5342, 5350, 5358, 5371, 5531, 5555, 
6315 
Sexual Abstinence [See Psychosexual 
Behavior] 
Sexual Arousal [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 
Sexual Attitudes 5126, 5142 
Sexual Behavior [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 
Sexual Development [See Also Physical 
Development] 5027, 5122, 5531 
Sexual Deviations [See Also Exhibition- 
ism, Fetishism, Homosexuality, Hyper- 
sexuality, Lesbianism, Male Homosexu- 
ality, Psychosexual Behavior, Transsexu- 
alism] 6i 
Sexual Fetishism [See Fetishism] 
Sexual Function Disturbances [See Frig- 
idity, Impotence, Premature Ejaculation, 
Psychosexual Behavior] 
Sexual Intercourse (Human) [See Pre- 
marital Intercourse, Psychosexual Be- 
havior, Rape] 
Sexual Masochism [See Psychosexual 
Behavior, Sexual Deviations] 
Sexual Receptivity (Animal) [See Animal 
Sexual Receptivity] 
Sexual Sadism [See Psychosexual Behav- 
ior, Sexual Deviations] 
Sexual Sadomasochism [See Psychosexu- 
a] Behavior, Sexual Deviations] 
Sexuality [See Also Personality Traits] 
5133, 6381 
Shamanism [See Religious Beliefs] 
Shape Perception [See Form And Shape 
Perception] 
n [See Also Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Sheltered Workshops [See Also Rehabili- 
tation Centers] 6134 
Shock [See Also Symp 4432, 4490, 
4499, 4596, 4602, , 4653, 4742, 4775, 
4787, 4810, 4836, 4838, 4845, 4855, 4856, 
4862, 4875, 4877, 4882, 4915, 6039 
Shock Therapy [See Also Electroconvul- 
sive Shock Therapy] 5752 
Shock Units [See Apparatus] 
Shoplifting [See Antisocial Behavior, 
Behavior Disorders, Crime] 
Shopping [See Consumer Behavior] 
Shopping Centers [See Community Fa- 
cilities] 
Short Term Memory [See Also Memory] 
4360, 4379, 4401, 4409, 4441, 4450, 4451, 
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4453, 4468, 4471, 4474, 4679, 4840, 4873, 
4878, 4941, 6242 5 
Short Term Psychotherapy [See Brief 


Psychotherapy] 

Shoe Din [See American Indi- 
ans] 

Shuttle Box Grids [See Apparatus] 


Shuttle Box Hurdles [See Apparatus] 
Shuttle Boxes [See Apparatus] 

Siamese Twins [See Twins] 

Sibling Relations [See Also Family Rela- 
tions] 5022, 5030, 5044, 5052 

Siblings [See Famil Members, Hetero- 
zygotic Twins, onozygotic Twins, 


wins] 
Side Effects (Drug) [See Also Drug 
Addiction, Drug Adverse Reactions, 
Drug Dependency, Drug Effects, Heroin 
Addiction] 4809, 5670, 5890, 5895, 5908, 
5910, 5965 
Sight Vocabulary [See Also Language. 
Verbal Communication, Vocabulary] 
6253 
Sign Language [See Also Language, 
Verbal Communication] 5590 
Sign Test [See Statistical Analysis, Sta- 
tistical Tests] 

4298, 


Signal Detection (P. 

4319, 4320, 4330, 4333, 4386, 4459, 6474 
Signal Intensity [See Stimulus Intensity] 

Silent Reading [See Reading] 

Sel (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Simi- 
larity) 

Simple Schizophrenia [See Psychosis, 

Schizophrenia] 

Simulation [See Also Computer Simula- 

tion, Mathematical Modeling, Simula- 

tion Games] 4559, 5620, 5677 

Simulation Games [See Also Games, 

Simulation] 4394, 5342, 6260, 6262, 6272, 

6278, 6438 

Simulators [See Simulation] 

Sin [See Religious Beliefs] 

Sincerity [See Personality Traits] 

Sisters [See Family Members] 

Size 4343 

Size (Group) [See Group Size] 

on Discrimination [See Spatial Percep- 

Don 

Skeletomuscular Disorders [See Muscu- 

loskeletal Disorders] 

S [See Philosophies] 

Skewed Distribution [See Also Frequen- 

3 Distribution, Statistical Analysis, 
tatistical Measurement] 4285 

Skill Learning [See Gross Motor Skill 

Learnin, 

Skilled Industrial Workers [See Blue 

Collar Workers, Business And Industrial 
Personnel] 

Skills [See Ability] 

Skin Conduction [See Skin Resistance] 
Skin Disorders 5716 

Skin Electrical Properties [See Electro- 
physiology, Skin Resistance] 

Skin Potential [See Electrophysiology] 
Skin Resistance [See Also Beton - 
ology] 4515, 4559, 4565, 4570, 5553, 


Skin T. 
mE) 'emperature [See Body Tempera- 


Skinner Boxes [See Apparatus] 
Slang [See Also Lan e, Verbal Com- 
munication, Vocabulary] 6195 


Sleep [See Also NREM Sleep, REM 
Sleep] 4373, 4516, 4524, 4530, 4558, 


te a roy 
, 4745, 4746, 4747, 4799, i 
5752, 5942 ke 
Sleep Deprivation [See Deprivation] 

Sleep Disorders [See so Insomnia, 
Narcolepsy, Somnambulism] 5774, 5904 
Ge Drugs [See Hypnotic 


gs) 
Sleep Treatment [See Drug Therapy] 
Sleepwalking [See Sleep Disorders, Som- 
nambulism] 
Slosson Intelligence Test For Child [See 
Also Intelligence Measures] 6398 
2T Learners [See Also Handicapped] 
Slow Wave Sleep [See NREM Sleep] 
Slums [See Poverty Areas] 
Ben Perception [See Olfactory Percep- 
tion! 
Smiles [See Also Facial Expressions, 
Nonverbal Communication] 4961 
Smoking (Cigarettes) [See Tobacco 
Smoking] 
Smoking (Tobacco) [See Tobacco Smok- 


ing] 
Stalls [See Also Invertebrates, Mollusca] 
4 
Snake Phobia [See Ophidiophobia] 
Snakes [See Vertebrates] 
Geer lity [See Also Personality Traits] 
5 
Social Acceptance [See Also Social Be- 
havior) 5734 
Social Adaptation [See Social Adjust- 
ment] 
Social Adjustment [See Also Social 
Behavior] 4942, 5078, 5361, 5390, 5555, 
5687, 5887, 6055, 6133, 6156, 6291, 6321, 
6346 
Social Approval [See Also Social Behav- 
ior, Social Influences] 5099, 5229, 5256, 
6281 
Social Behavior [See Also Aggressive 
Behavior, Altruism, Animal Aggressive 
Behavior, Animal Communication, Ani- 
mal Courtship Behavior, Animal Court- 
ship Displays, Animal Division Of La- 
bor, Animaf Dominance, Animal Mater- 
nal Behavior, Animal Mating Behavior, 
Animal Sexual Receptivity, Animal So- 
cial Behavior, Assistance (Social Behay- 
jor), Attack Behavior, Bargaining, Chari- 
table Behavior, Collective Behavior, 
Competition, Compliance, Conflict, 
Conformity (Personality), Cooperation, 
Double Bind Interaction, Friendship, 
Gambling, Group Discussion, Group 
Participation, Interpersonal Attraction, 
Interpersonal Communication, Interper- 
sonal Compatibility, Interpersona Influ- 
ences, Interpersonal Interaction, Inter- 
viewing, Interviews, Job Applicant Inter- 
views, Leadership, Negotiation, hys 
pation, Peer Relations, Praise, Pr éi 
diagnostic Interview, Reciprocity, SI^. i 
Risk Taking, Social Acceptance, Sé 
Adjustment, Social Approval, 3005 
Facilitation, Social Interaction, pum 
Perception, Social Reinforcement, We 
(Social Behavior), Verbal Reinfore 
ment, Violence, War] 4480, 5 
5506, 5609, 5767, 6187 
Social Casework 5730, 6130 . ei 
Social Caseworkers [See Social Worker 
Social 5088, 5118, 5214, 5302 
5447, 6185, 6215, 6237, 6410 


Social Class [See Also Lower Class, 
Middle Class, Social Structure, Socioe- 
conomic Status] 5098, 5099, 5888, 6449 
Social Dating [See Interpersonal Interac- 
tion, Social Behavior, Social Interaction] 
Social Demonstrations [See Social Be- 
havior] 
Social Deprivation [See Also Depriva- 
tion, Social Isolation, Social Processes] 
4917, 5111, 5659 
Social Desirability [See Also Social 
Influences] 5264, 5390, 5534 
Social Drinking [See Alcohol Drinking 
Patterns, Social Behavior] 
Social Environments [See Also Academic 
Environment, Animal Environments, 
Classroom Environment, College Envi- 
ronment, Communes, Communities, En- 
vironment, Environmental Adaptation, 
Home Environment, Kibbutz, Poverty 
Areas, Rural Environments, School En- 
vironment, Suburban Environments, Ur- 
ban Environments, Working Conditions] 
5063, 5084, 5594 
Social Equality 5081, 5106, 5131 
Social Facilitation [See Also Social Be- 
havior] 4522 
Social Groups [See Also Dyads, Minori- 
ty Groups] 5167 
‘ocial Influences [See Also Prejudice, 
Social Approval, Social Desirability, 
Social Values] 4496, 5024, 5035, 5097, 
5108, 5599, 5645, 5730 
Social Interaction [See Also Assistance 
(Social Behavior), Bargaining, Charita- 
ble Behavior, Collective Behavior, Con- 
flict, Cooperation, Double Bind Interac- 
tion, Friendship, Group Discussion, 
Group Participation, Interpersonal At- 
traction, Interpersonal Communication, 
Interpersonal Compatibility, Interper- 
sonal Influences, Interpersonal Interac- 
tion, Interviewing, Interviews, Job Ap- 
plicant Interviews, Negotiation, Partici- 
ation, Peer Relations, Psychodiagnostic 
nterview, Riots, Social Behavior, Vio- 
lence, War] 4378, 5141, 5168, 5181, 5203, 
5263, 5978 
Social Isolation [See Also Deprivation, 
Social Deprivation, Social rocesses] 
4698, 4898, 4899 
Social Learning [See Also Imitation 
(Learning), Imprinting] 5354, 5473, 6041 
Social Maladjustment [See Social Ad- 
justment] 
Social Mobility [See Social Processes] 
Social Movements [See Also Civil Rights 
Movement, Student Activism, Womens 
Liberation Movement] 5059, 5112, 5132 
Social Perception [See Also Social Be- 
havior] 4342, 5160, 5168, 5170, 5172, 
5197, 5199, 5217, 5219, 5221, 5223, 5225, 
5226, 5227, 5229, 5231, 5236, 5238, 5241, 
5247, 5248, 5249, 5252, 5257, 5258, 5261, 
5265, 5266, 5267, 5268, 5270, 5337, 5347, 
5364, 5536, 6059, 6065, 6255, 6256 
Social Processes [See Also Coalition 
Formation, Immigration, Industrializa- 
tion, Racial Integration, School Integra- 
tion (Racial), Social Deprivation, Social 
Isolation, Socialization] 5065, 5105, 
5118, 5146, 5320, 5662, 6470 
Social Programs 5111, 6057 
Social Psychiatry [See Medical Sciences, 
Psychiatry] 
Social Psychologists [See Psychologists] 
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Social Psychology [See Also Psychol 
Social Sciences} 4242, 5112, 5162, 5165; 
5166, 5250 l SP 
Social Reinforcement [See Also Praise, 
Reinforcement, Social Behavior, Verbal 
Reinforcement] 4400, 4959, 6036 

Social Sciences [See Also Anthropology, 
Child Psychology, Clinical Psychol, 
Community Psychology, Comparative 
EE Counseling Psychology, De- 
vel opmental Psychology, Educational 
Psychology, Industrial Psychology, Mili- 
tary Psychology, Psychology, School 
Psychology, Social Psychology, Sociolo- 


Eius 

Stress [See Also Stress] 5732 
Social Structure [See Also Lower Class, 
Middle Class, Social Class] 5140, 5303 
Social Values [See Also Ethics, Social 
Influences, Values] 5021, 5110, 5131, 
SCH 5209, 5224, 5237, 5440, 5754, 5848, 
Social Work [See Social Casework] 
Social Work Education 5644 

Social Workers [See Also Psychiatric 
Social Workers] 5452 

Socialism [See Political Economic Sys- 
tems] 

Socialization [See Also Social Processes] 
4957, 5009, 5689, 6415 

Socially Disadvantaged [See Disadvan- 


taged] 

Society 5093, 5146 

Sociocultural Factors [See Also Cross 
Cultural Differences, Cultural Assimila- 
tion, Cultural Deprivation, Culture 
Change, Ethnic Identity, Rites Of Pas- 
sagel 4434, 5024, 5056, 5075, 5154, 5155, 
5158, 5303, 5542, 5565, 5762 
Socioeconomic Status [See Also Famil 
Socioeconomic Level, Income Level, 
Lower Class, Middle Class, Social Class] 
5099, 5128, 5248, 5615, 6124, 6321, 6380 
Sociology [See Also Social Sciences] 
5179 

Sociometric Tests 5183 

Sodium 4506, 4600, 4702, 4801 

Sodium Bromide [See SE 
Drugs, Hypnotic Drugs, tives] 
Sodium Vë [See Sodium] s 
Sodium Pentobarbital [See Pentobarbi- 
tal 
Bc Cortex [See Also Brain, 
Central Nervous System, Cerebral Cor- 
tex, Nervous System, Parietal Lobe, 
Telencephalon] 4525, 4650, 4684 
Somatosensory Evoked Potentials [See 
Electrical Activity, Electrophysiology, 
Evoked Potentials]. LS 
Somatotropin [See Hormones, Pituitary 
Hormones} a 

Somesthetic Perception [See Also Cuta- 
neous Sense, Pain Perception, Pain 
Thresholds, Tactual Perception, Temp- 
erature We 4310 
Somesthetic Stimulati [See Perceptual 
Stimulation, Stimulation, Tactual Stimu- 
lation] 


ders] 5774 

Sonar [See Apparatus] 

Sons [See Famil: Members] SMON 
Sorting ° Cognition) [See Classification 
(Cognitive Process)] ` ` S 

Sound [See Auditory Stimulation] 


[See Also Sleep Disor- 
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Sound Localization [See Auditory Local- 
ization] 
Pressure Level [See Loudness] 

Sourness [See Taste Stimulation] 
South America 5158, 5909 
South Vietnam 5331 
Southeast Asia 5671 
Space (Personal) [See Personal Space] 
Spasms [See Symptoms] 
Spatial Discrimination [See Spatial Per- 
ception] 

5 Distortion [See Illusions (Percep- 
tion), Spatial Perception] 


; [See Also Spatial 
Perception] 4987 
Spatial Orientation (Perception) [See 
Also Perceptual Orientation, Spatial 
Perception] 4316, 4336, 4358, 4822, 4825, 
4833, 4846, 4943, 5702, 6344 
Perception [See Also Apparent 
Movement, Autokinetic Illusion, th 
Perception, Distance Perception, Motion 
Perception, Spatial Organization, Spatial 
le (Perception)] 4357, 4974, 
Brown Test [See Statistical 


Analysis, Statistical Tests] 
Spec Education 6201, 6301, 6342, 
6343, 6344, 6349, 6350, 6351, 6352, 6353, 


6354, 6358, 6362 

Special Education (Aurally Handicap) 
[See ow Handicapped, Special Edu- 
cation 

Education (Emot Disturbed) [See 

corel Disturbed, Special Educa- 
tion 

Special Education (Gifted) [See Gifted, 
Special Education) 

pecial Education (Learning Disabil) 
[See Learning Disabilities, Special Edu- 
cation] 
Special Education (Mentall: Retard) [See 
Mentally Reta ee Education 
Special tion (Phys Handicaps) [: 
Physically Handicapped, Special Educa- 


tion] 

Education (Visual ) [See 
Special Education, Visually andi- 
Fui] Education Students [See Al 

ee Also 
Students] 6348 


Special Education Teachers [See Educa- 
tional Personnel, Teachers] 
tion (Academic) [See Academic 


Specialization 
Spectral Ge [See Color Percep- 


tion 

a [See Verbal Communication] | 
Speech Characteristics [See Also Articu- 
lation (Speech), Pronunciation, Speech 
Pauses, (ES Rate, Speech Rhythm, 
Verbal Communication 4816, 4939, 
4999, 5215, 5285, 5293, 5300, 5463, 5551, 
5710, 5712, e TES 
Speech Dev t so Motor 
Development, GE Development, 
Psychomotor Devel lopment] 4939 
Speech Disorders [See Also Articulation 
Disorders, Elective Mutism, Stuttering} 
5711, 5713, 5714, 5715, 5849, 5875 
Speech Handicapped [See Handicapped] 
Speech Pauses [See Also Speech Charac- 
teristics, Verbal Communication] 4999, 
5312 


Speech Perception [See Also Audito: 
Perception] 550419. 4330, 4332, 4379, 
4437, 4443, 4947, 5283, 5310 
Speech Pitch [See Auditory Stimulation, 
Perceptual Stimulation, Speech Charac- 
teristics, Verbal Communication] 
Speech Processing (Mechanical) [See 
Verbal Communication] 
Speech Rate [See Also Speech Charac- 
teristics, Verbal Communication] 5293, 
5713 
Speech Rhythm [See 
acteristics, ` Verbal 
4330, 5310 S 
Speech Therapists 547 
$i Therapy 5710, 5712, 5715, 5759, 
5783, 6038 
Speed [See Velocity] 
Speed (Response) [See Reaction Time] 
Spelling [See Also Curriculum, Lan- 
quee Arts Education] 6294 

pinal Column 4672 
Spinal Cord [See Central Nervous Sys- 
tem, Nervous System] 
Spinal Fluid [See Cerebrospinal Fluid] 
Spinal Ganglia [See Nervous System] 
Spinal Nerves [See Also Nervous Sys- 
tem, RINT Nerves] 4548 
Spinothalamic Tracts [See Central Nerv- 
ous System, Nervous S stem) 


Also Speech Char- 
Communication] 


Spokane Indians [See American Indians] 
Spontaneous Remission [See Remission 
(Disorders)] 


S [See Also Recreation, Swimminy 
igi gl 


[See Also Family Members, 

ousewives, Wives] 5580 
preading Depression [See Brain Stimu- 
lation, Stereotaxic Techniques, Stimula- 
tion] 
pae rels [See Mammals, Rodents, Ver- 
tebrates] 
Stability (Emotional) [See Emotional 
pari) 
Stage Plays [See Theatre] 
Stammering [See Articulation Disorders, 
Speech Disorders] 

tandard Deviation [See Statistical Anal- 
ys Statistical Measurement, Variability 

easurement] 

Standardization (Test) [See Test Stand- 
ardization] 

Standards (Professional) [See Profession- 
al Standards] 

Stanford Binet Intelligence Scale [See 
Also Intelligence Measures] 4265, 6388 
Startle Reflex [See Also Reflexes] 4922 
Starvation [See Also Nutritional Defi- 
ciencies] 4569 
State Hospitals [See Psychiatric Hospi- 


tals] 

Statistical Analysis [See Also Analysis Of 
Covariance, Analysis Of Variance, Clus- 
ter Analysis, Factor Analysis, Frequency 
Distribution, Item Analysis (Statistical), 
Skewed Distribution, Statistical Meas- 
urement, Statistical Probability, Statisti- 
cal Tests, Variability Measurement] 
4243, 4263, 4276, 4279, 4282, 4283, 4284, 
4291, 4295, 4296, 4300, 4589, 5273, 6251 
Statistical Correlation [See Also Point 
Biserial Correlation] 4264, 4285, 4290 
Statistical Measurement [See Also Anal- 
ysis Of Covariance, Analysis Of Vari- 
ince, Cluster Analysis, Factor ELE 
"requency Distribution, Item Analysis 
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(Statistical), Skewed Distribution, Statis- 
tical Anahe Statistical Probability, 
Vaa easurement] 4284, 4286 
Statistical Norms [See Statistical Analy- 
sis, Statistical Measurement] 

Statistical Probability [See Also Proba- 
bility, Statistical Analysis, Statistical 
Measurement] 4292, 4294, 5262 d 
Statistical Rotation [See Factor Analysis, 
Statistical Analysis, Statistical Measure- 
ment] 

Statistical Sample Parameters [See Popu- 
lation (Statistics)] 

Statistical Samples [See Population (Sta- 


tistics)] 
Significance [See Statistical 


Statistical 
Analysis] 

Statistical Tests [See Also Statistical 
Analysis] 4277 

Statistical Validity [See Predictive Valid- 
ity] 

Status 5099, 5113, 5248, 5257, 5258, 
5487, 5504, 5520 
Stein Leventhal Syndrome [See Syn- 
dromes, Urogenital Disorders] 
Stepchildren [See Family Members] 
Stepparents [See Family Members, Par- 
ents] 
Stereoscopic Presentation [See Perceptu- 
al Stimulation, Stimulus Presentation 
Methods, Visual Stimulation] 
Stereoscopic Vision [See Depth Percep- 
tion, Spatial Perception, Vision, Visual 
Perception} 
Stereotaxic Techniques [See Also Brain 
Stimulation, Chemical Brain Stimula- 
tion, Electrical Brain Stimulation, Sur- 
ery] 4761 

tereotyped Attitudes 5076, 5101 
Stereotypes 5304 

Sterility [See Urogenital Disorders] 
Sterilization (Sex) [See Also Male Cas- 
tration, Ovariectomy] 4622 

Steroids [See Corticosteroids, Corticos- 
terone, Hydrocortisone] 

Sticklebacks [See Fishes, Vertebrates] 
Stimulation [See Also Auditory Stimula- 
tion, Aversive Stimulation, Brain Stimu- 
lation, Chemical Brain Stimulation, 
Electrical Brain Stimulation, Perceptual 
Stimulation, Prismatic Stimulation, Self 
Stimulation, Tactual Stimulation, Taste 
SE Visual Stimulation] 4336, 
Stimulators (Apparatus) [See Apparatus] 
Stimulus (Conditioned) [See Con itioned 
Stimulus] 

Stimulus (Unconditioned) [See Uncondi- 
tioned Stimulus] 

Stimulus Ambiguity 4388 

Stimulus Attenuation [See Stimulus Par- 
ameters] 

Stimulus Change 4565, 4846 

Stimulus Complexity [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 4342, 4387, 4453, 4502 
PM Control 4802, 4857, 4885, 4943, 
Stimulus Deprivation [See Deprivation, 
Food rivation, Sensory Deprivation, 
Social rivation, Social Isolation, 
Water Deprivation] 

Stimulus Discrimination 4411, 4468, 
4838, 4852, 4857, 4891, 5712 

Stimulus Duration [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 4313, 4320, 4324, 4328, 
4333, 4343, 4404, 4935, 4941, 5743 
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Stimulus Exposure Time [See Stimulus 
Duration] 

Stimulus Frequency [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 4320, 4340, 4412, 4477, 4878 
Stimulus Generalization 4331, 4412 
Stimulus Intensity [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 4375, 4386, 4570, 4642, 5733 
Stimulus Intervals [See Also Interstimu- 
lus Interval, Intertrial Interval, Stimulus 
Parameters] 4328, 4369 

Stimulus Novelty [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 4837, 4861, 4890, 5033, 
5037, 5038, 5039, 5045, 5049 

Stimulus Parameters [See Also Inter- 
stimulus Interval, Intertrial Interval, 
Stimulus Complex Stimulus Dura- 
tion, Stimulus Frequency, Stimulus In- 
SC Stimulus Intervals, Stimulus 
Novelty, Stimulus Salience, Stimulus 
Similarity, Stimulus Variability] 4303, 
4352, 4379, 4391, 4437, 4564, 5683 
Stimulus Pattern [See Stimulus Variabili- 


ty] 

Stimulus Presentation Methods [See Also 
Tachistoscopic Presentation] 4244, 4315, 
4411, 4442, 4450, 4463, 4470, 4475, 4570, 
4979, 6296 

Stimulus Salience [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 4457 

Stimulus Similarity [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 4426 

Stimulus Variability [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 4426, 4447, 4919, 5231, 5597 
Stipends [See Educational F inancial 
Assistance] 

Stochastic Modeling [See Simulation] 
Storytelling Technique [See Mutual Sto- 


Ee E 

trabismus [See Eye Disorders] 
Strategies 4392 

Strength (Physical) [See Physical 
Strength] 

Stress [See Also Occupational Stress, 
Physiological Stress, Psychological 


Stress, jal Stress, Stress Reactions] 
4378, 4489, 4490, 4497, 4513, 4557, 4575, 
4972, 5025, 5187, 5200, 5515, 6133 
Stress Reactions [See Also Stress] 4366, 
4566, 4578, 5061, 5331, 5732, 6097 
Stroboscopic Movement [See Apparent 
Movement] 

Strong Vocational Interest Blank [See 
Also Occupational Interest Measures] 
6416 

Strontium Bromide [See Sedatives] 
Structuralism [See History Of Psycholo- 


E, chnine [See Also Alkaloids, Anse. 
tic Drugs, CNS Affecting Drugs, [o 
Stimulating Drugs] 4794 d 

Student Activism [See Also Social Move- 
ments] 5024, 5152 

Student Admission Criteria 6390 
Student Attitudes 5024, 6213, 6231, 6240, 
6250, 6296, 6311, 6312, 6316, 6318, 6339, 
6337, 6360, 6373, 6382, 6430 beets 
Student Protest [See Student Activism] 
Student Teachers [See Also Educational 
Personnel, Teachers] 4401, 6199, 6210 
Student Teaching [See Also Teacher 
Education] 6199, 6239 

Students [See Also Business Students, 


College Students, Elementary School 
Students, Graduate Students, Ta 


School Students, Intermediate 


Students, Junior College Students, MÉ 


ior High School Students, Kindergarten 
Students, Medical Students, Nursery 
School Students, Nursing Students, Sem- 
inarians, Special Education Students] 


6268 
Studies (Followup) [See Followup Stud- 


ies 
i des (Longitudinal) [See Longitudinal 
Studies] 
Study Habits 4440, 6249 
Stuttering [See Also Articulation Disor- 
ders, Speech Disorders] 5710, 5712, 6038 
Subconscious [See Psychoanalytic Per- 
sonality Factors] 
Subcortical Lesions [See Brain Lesions] 
Subculture (Anthropological) [See Also 
Culture (Anthropological)] 4275, 5116, 
5763, 6312 
Sublimation [See Defense Mechanisms] 
Submissiveness [See Obedience] 
Subnormality (Mental) [See Mental Re- 
tardation] 
Subprofessional Personnel [See Parapro- 
fessional Personnel] 
Substantia Nigra [See Mesencephalon] 
Suburban Environments [See Also Envi- 
ronment, Social Environments] 5661 
Success [See Achievement] 
Suffering [See Emotional States] 
Sugars 4599 
Suggestibility [See Personality Traits] 
Suicide [See Also Behavior Disorders] 
5119, 5564, 5585, 5594, 5626, 5640, 5642, 
5643, 5646, 5656, 5663, 5676, 5678, 5870, 
5919, 6081 
Suicide (Attempted) [See Attempted 
Suicide] 
Suicide Prevention [See Also Crisis 
Intervention] 5564, 5958, 6057, 6082 
Suicide Prevention Centers [See Also 
Community Facilities, Crisis Interven- 
tion Services, Mental Health Programs] 
RT 6086 

ulpiride [See Also Neuroleptic Dru 
4710, $95 p » 
Summer Camps (Recreation) [See Recre- 
ation] 
Superego [See Conscience, Psychoana- 
lytic Personality Factors] 

uperior Colliculus [See Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Mesencephalon, Nerv- 
ous System] 
Superstitions [See Social Influences] 
SE [See Management Person- 
nel 
Support (For Theories) [See Professional 
Contribution] 
oriye Psychotherapy [See Psychoth- 
Ta] 
Suppression (Conditioned) [See Condi- 
tioned Suppression] 
Suppression (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Also Defense Mechanisms] 5833 
Surgeons [See Medical Personnel, Physi- 
cians] 

Surgery [See Also Adrenalectomy, De- 
Ee Heat Surgery, Hemis Ws 
omy, ophysectomy, Induce 
Abortion, Male ARE E Medical 
Sciences, Organ Transplantation, Ovar- 
lectomy, Psychosurgery, Stereotaxic 

ele 18, 6138 

Surgical Patients [See Patients] 
Surrogate Parents (Humans) [See Family 
Members, Parents] 

Surveys 4256, 5457, 6017, 6318 
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Surveys (Interest) [See Interest Invento- 


ries] 

Surveys (Opinion) [See Attitude Meas- 
ures] 

Surveys (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures] 

Susceptibility (Hypnotic) [See Hypnotic 
Susceptibility] 

SVIB (Test) [See Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank] 

Sweden 6193 

Sweetness [See Taste Stimulation] 
Sie [See Also Recreation, Sports} 
Syllables [See Language, Lin istics, 
Verbal GEN 2 z 
Syllogistic Reasoning [See Inductive 
Deductive Reasoning] 

Symbiotic Infantile Psychosis [See Child- 
hood Psychosis, Psychosis] 

Symbolism 5263, 3081, 5318, 5354, 6180, 
6244, 6258 

Sympathectomy [See Surgery] 
Sympathetic Nervous System [See Also 
Autonomic Nervous System, Nervous 


m 4155 

ympathetic Pain [See Pain, Psychoso- 
matic Disorders, Symptoms] 
Sympatholytic Drugs See Reserpine] 
Sympathomimetic Amines [See Amines, 
Amphetamine, Catecholamines, Dex- 
troamphetamine, Dopamine, Epineph- 
rine, Methamphetamine, Norepineph- 
rine, Sympathomimetic Drugs] 
S tic [See Also 
Amphetamine, Catecholamines, Dex- 
(e Dopamine, Epineph- 
rine, Isoproterenol, Methamphetamine, 
Norepinephrine] 4602, 4807 

S; [See Professional Meetings 
And Symposia] 
Symptom Ri 
(Disorders)] 
Symptoms [See Also Acting Out, Anore- 
xia Nervosa, Anoxia, Catalepsy, Catato- 
nia, Cony sions Mate ig 
Hyperkinesis, rphagia, Hypochon- 
Se H poema. E Obesi- 
t Pain, Shod . Tremor, Vomitin, 5372, 
3621, 5559, 5568, 5618, 5669, 5716, 5842, 
5898, 5928 à 
Synapses [See Also Nerve Endings, 
Nervous SE 4772 


[See Remission 


Syncope [: Cardiovascular Disorders, 
Symptoms] ji : 
S [See Also Addisons Disease, 
Alzheimers Disease, Korsakoffs Psycho- 
sis, Organic Brain Syndromes, nile 
Dementia] ie pps a sa Verbal 
Synon: so Language, 
Seegen Vocabulary] 4461 
Syntactic Structure [See Syntax] 
Syntax [See Also Grammar, Lan us 
Linguistics, Sentence Structure, Verl 
Communication] 4973, 5242, 5294, 5709 
Synthetic Speech [See Verbal Communi- 
Fue [See Infectious Disorders] 
Syphilis nfect 
Systematic ation. Therapy [See 
Also Behavior MM Behavior 
5993, 6015, 
The Analysis 4266, 5514, 5626, 6081, 


Systolic Pressure [Sec Blood Pressure] 


T Groups [Sec Sensitivity Training] 


"T Mazes [See A tus, Mazes) 

T Test (See Statistical Analysis, Statisti- 

cal Tests} 

Ta [See E 
'achistoscopes A t 

T: ee lo ei Also 


eege ‘See 
Perceptual Stimulation, Stimulus Presen- 


ori Methods, Visual Stimulation} 
Tachycardia [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
ders, Heart Disorders] 


Tactual [See Tactual Per- 

ception] 

Tactual Perception [See Also Cutaneous 

PE Somesthetic Perception] 4639, 

Tactual Reds Also Perceptual 

Stimulation, Stimulation] 4578, 4579, 

4794, 4927, 5196, 6009 

Taiwan 5379 

Talent [See Ability] 

Talented [See Gifted] 

dE [See Also Behavior Disorders] 

Tape Recorders [See A paratus] 

Taraxein [Sec Soch 

Br: Complexity 4285, 4394, 4500, 5022, 

Task Difficulty (See Task Complexity] 

f Discrimination [See Taste Percep- 

tion] 

leg Perception 4587, 4599, 4817, 4861, 
71 

Taste S [See Also Perceptual 


timulation 

Stimulation, Stimulation] 4653 
T) (Test) [Sce Thematic Apperception 

est] 
Taxonomies 4255 
Tea (Drug) [See Caffeine} 
Teacher Aides [See Also Educational 
Personnel, Paraprofessional Personnel} 
6319 
Teacher Attitudes 4493, 5587, 6194, 
6199, 6206, 6221, 6222, 6231, 6257, 6317, 
6318, 6339, 6369, 6392 
Teacher Education [See Also Inservice 
Teacher Education, Student T 
5430, 6195, 6196, 6200, 6203, 6205, 621 
6210, 6215, 6216, 6217, 6222, 6223, 6225, 
6228, 6230, 6233, 6237, 6239, 6276, 6287, 
6311 
Teacher Personality 6238, 6306 
Teacher Student 6199, 6211, 
6218, 6226, 6227, 6234, 6236, 6261, 6265, 
6274, 6295, 6335, 6348 
Teacher Training [See Teacher Educa- 


tion! 
KA [See Also College Teachers, 
Educational Personnel, Elementary 


School Teachers, High School Teachers, 
Student Teachers] 5008, 6213, 6231, 
6240, 6269, 6402 
Teaching [See Also Audiovisual Instruc- 
tion, Computer Assisted Instruction, 
Educational Audiovisual Aids, Individu- 
alized Instruction, Instructional Media, 
Lecture Method, Lesson Plans, ppe 
Classroom Method, Peer Tutoring, E 
amed Instruction, Reading Materials, 
Reaching Methods, Televised Instruc- 
tion, Tutoring) 4988, 5430, 6205, 6229, 
6245, 6246, 6258, 6259, 6282 
T: (Programed) [See Programed 


'eaching 
Instruction] 


- 
* 


Teaching Internship [See Student Teach- 


inj 
E Machines [See Instructional 
Media, Teaching] " 
Teaching Methods [See Also Audiovisual 
Instruction, Computer Assisted Instruc- 
tion, Individualized Instruction, Lecture 
Method, Lesson Plans, Open Classroom 
Method, Peer Tutoring, rogramed In- 
struction, Teaching, Televised Instruc- 
tion, Tutoring] 5124, 5467, 5477, 6143, 
6194, 6202, 6208, 6217, 6233, 6242, 6243, 
6245, 6248, 6249, 6251, 6252, 6254, 6259, 
6260, 6262, 6264, 6272, 6280, 6288, 6289, 
6293, 6294, 6295, 6297, 6298, 6299, 6301, 
6302, 6332, 6345, 6357, 6361, 6434, 6437 
Team Teaching Method [See Teaching, 
Teaching Methods] 
Technical Schools 5445, 6441 
Technical Service Personnel 6434 
Technique (Projective Testing) [See Pro- 
jective Testing Technique] 
'echniques (Stereotaxic) [See Stereotax- 
ic Techniques] 
Teenagers [See Adolescents] 
Telecommunications Media [See Also 
Communications Media, Telephone Sys- 
ord Television] 5272, 5274, 5276, 5278, 
5316 
Telencephalon [See Also Amy; daloid 
Body, Brain, Caudate Nucleus, 'entral 
Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, Cere- 
bral Ventricles, Corpus Callosum, Fron- 
tal Lobe, Hipj pus, Limbic System, 
Nervous System, Parietal Lobe, Somato- 
ensory Cortex, Temporal Lobe, Visual 
rtex] 4679, 4772 
Telephone Hot Lines [See Hot Line 
Services] 
Telephone Systems [See Also Communi- 
cations Media, Mass Media, Telecom- 
munications Media] 5276, 5316 
Televised Instruction [See Also Audiovi- 
sual Instruction, Teaching, Teaching 
Methods] 6320 
Television [See Also Audiovisual Com- 
munications Media, Communications 
Media, Mass Media, Telecommunica- 
tions Media] 5276, 5316, 6277 
Television Advertising [See Advertising, 
Audiovisual Communications Media, 
Communications Media, Mass Media, 
Telecommunications Media, Television] 
Television Viewing [See Recreation] 
Temperament [See Personality] 
Temperature (Body) [See Body Temper- 
ature] 
Temperature Effects [See Also Cold 
Effects, Environmental Effects, Heat 
Effects] 4574, 4869 
Temperature Perception [See Also Som- 
esthetic Perception] 4684, 4816 
Temporal Lobe [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, Nerv- 
ous System, Telencephalon] 4639, 4658 
Temptation [See Motivation] 
Tennis [See Recreation, Sports] 
Tension (Premenstrual) [See Premenstru- 
al Tension] 
Terminal Cancer [See Neoplasms] 
Terminally Ill Patients [See Also Pa- 
tients] 5156, 5717, 6171 
Terminology (Psychological) [See Psy- 
chological Terminology] 
Territoriality [See Also Animal Etholo- 
gy] 4821, 4830, 4892, 4893, 4902 
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Test (Achievement) [See Achievement 


Measures] 
Test (Aptitude) [See Aptitude Measures] 
Test (Intelligence) [See Intelligence 
Measures] 


Test Administration [See Also Testing] 
4265, 6391, 6404, 6406 

Test Anxiety 5714, 6240, 6371 

Test Bias (Cultural) [See Cultural Test 
Bias’ 

or Construction [See Also Cultural 
Test Bias, Item Analysis (Test), Test 
Items, Test Reliability, Test Standardi- 
zation, Test Validity] 4269, 4270, 4390, 
5003, 6397, 6423 

Test Items [See Also Test Construction, 
Testing] 6363 

Test Normalization [See Test Standardi- 
zation) 

Test Reliability [See Also Test Construc- 
tion, Testing] 4274, 4390, 4981, 5003, 
5324, 5406, Ba 5556, 6363, 6374, 6375, 
6391 

Test Scores 4981 

Test Standardization [See Also Test 
Construction, Testing] 6406 

Test Validity [See Also Test Construc- 
tion, Testing] 4271, 4272, 4273, 4480, 
5324, 5326, 5393, 5492, 5604, 5609, 5652, 
6363, 6365, 6375, 6391, 6406 

Testes [See Also Glands] 4668 
Testicular Feminization Syndrome [See 
Genetic Disorders, Syndromes, Urogeni- 
tal Disorders] 

Testimony (Expert) [See Expert Testimo- 


ny] 

Testing [See Also Cultural Test Bias, 
Item Analysis (Test), Rating, Scaling 

(Testing), Scoring (Testing), Test Ad- 

ministration, Test Items, Test Reliabili- 

Se Standardization, Test Validity] 

Testing (Hypothesis) [See Hypothesis 

Testing] 

Testing Methods 5296, 6405, 6406, 6417 

Testosterone [See Also Androgens, Hor- 

mones] 4618, 4619, 4623, 4625, 4789 

Tests [See Measurement] 

Tests (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures] 

Tests (Statistical) [See Statistical Tests] 
e (Disease) [See Infectious Disor- 
ers 

Tetrabenazine [See Antipsychotic Drugs, 
Neuroleptic Drugs, Serotonin Antago- 


nists, Tranquilizing Drugs] 

Tetrachoric Correlation [See Statistical 
Correlation] 

Tetracycline [See Antibiotics] 
Tetrahydrocannabinol [See Also Alco- 
hols] 4716, 4732, 4748, 4754, 4756, 4765, 
4803, 4816, 5904 

Thalamic Nuclei [See Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Diencephalon, Nerv- 
ous System, Thalamus] 

Thalamotomy [See Psychosurgery, Sur- 


gery] 
Thalamus [See Also Brain, Central Nerv- 
ous System, Diencephalon, Nervous 
S aa Hz 4533, 4702, 4919 

idomi See Amines, Hypnoti 
Drugs, Ser Ge 
Theatre [See Also Arts] 5299 
Theft [See Antisocial Behavior, Behavior 
Disorders, Crime] 


D Test [See AI: 
Personality Measures, Projective Ee 


ality Measures, Projective Techniques] 
5152, 5343, 5401, 5697 
Theophylline [See Alkaloids] 
Theories [See Also Related Terms] 4945 
Theory Of Evolution 4998, 5072 
Theory Verification 4286 
Therapeutic Abortion [See Induced 
Abortion] 

utic Community [See Also Group 
Psychotheraj y, Psychiatric Hospital 
Programs, Psychotherapy] 5374, 5757, 
5798, 5837, 5926, 6166, C109, 6178 


ic Social Clubs [See Psychoso- 

cial Rehabilitation] 

utic Techniques (Psychother) 
[See Psychotherapeutic Techniques] 
Therapist Attitudes [See Therapist Char- 
acteristics] 
Therapist Characteristics 5463, 5485, 
5494, 5779, 5802, 6020, 6104 
Therapist Effectiveness [See Therapist 
Characteristics] 

Experience [See Therapist 

Characteristics] 

ist Patient Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 

ist Personality [See Therapist 
Characteristics] 

ist Trainees 5418, 5421, 5425, 
5433, 5442, 5464, 5500 
Therapists [See Also Related Terms] 
6046, 6074 


Therapy [See Treatment] 

Therapy (Drug) [See Drug e 
Therapy (Encounter Group) [See En- 
counter Group Therapy] 

Therapy (Music) [See Music Therapy) 
Thermoreceptors [See Nerve Endings, 
Nervous System] 


tion (Body) [See Also Body 
Temperature] 4513, 4574, 4926 , 
Theta Rhythm [See Also Electrical Activ- 
ity, Electrophysiology] 4549, 4848 
Thinking [ Also Abstraction, Autistic 
Thinking, Cognitive Processes, Diver- 
ent Thinkin , Inductive Deductive 
easoning, Inference, Logical Thinking, 
Reasoning] 4436 
Thiopental [See Hypnotic Drugs, Seda- 
tives! 4 
Beier [See Also Phenothiazine 
Derivatives, Tranquilizin Drugs] 5915 
Thiothixene [See Tranquilizing rugs] 
Thirst [See die 
Thoracic Nerves [See Spinal Nerves] 
Thoracic Spinal Cord (See Central Nerv- 
ous System, Nervous System] 
Thorazine [See Chlorpromazine] E 
t Disturbances [See Amnesia 
Autistic Thinking, Confabulation, Delu- 
sions, Fantasies Cfhought Disturbances) 
Memory Disorders, Obsessions] 
Threat 4487, 4490, 5245, 5258, 5353 
Threat Postures [See Aggressive Behav- 
ior, Animal Aggressive Behavior, ` a 
mal Ethology, imal Social Behavior, 
Social Behavior] : Tt 
Thresholds [See Also Auditory Th id, 
olds, Critical Flicker Fusion pal d 
Dark Adaptation, Pain Thresholds, "s 
sory Adaptation, Visual Threshol 


49 
S itis [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders] 


Thromboses [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
ders 
Mene [See Also Habits] 5976 
Thymectomy [See Surgery] 
Thyroid Disorders [See Also Hyperthy- 
roidism] 5965 
Thyroid Extract [See Drugs] 
Thyroid Gland [See Glands] 
Thyroid Hormones [See Hormones, Thy- 
roxine] 
Thyroidectomy [See Surgery] 
Thyrotoxicosis [See Thyroid Disorders, 
Toxic Disorders] 
Thyrotropin [See Hormones, Pituitary 
Hormones] 
Thyroxine [See Also Hormones] 4797 
Tics [See Symptoms] 
Time 4303, 4366, 4467, 4491 
Time Estimation [See Also Estimation, 
Time Perception] 4318, 5503 
Time Perception [See Also Time Estima- 
tion] 4306, 4313, 4314, 5676 
eg (Apparatus) [See Also Apparatus] 
4251 
Timidity [See Personality Traits] 
Tinnitus [See Ear Disorders] 
Tiredness [See Fatigue] 
Tissues (Body) [See Nasal Mucosa, 
Nictitating Membrane] 
Title V Projects [See Educational Pro- 
D Government Progam) 

oads [See Also Amphibia, Vertebrates] 
4919, 4920 
Tobacco (Drug) [See Nicotine] 
Tobacco Smoking [See Also Habits] 
4798, 5096, 5125, 5157, 5222, 5546, 5992 
Tocopherols [See Vitamins] 
Tofranil [See Imipramine] 
Toilet Training [See Childrearing Prac- 
tices] 
Token Economy Programs [See Also 
Behavior Modification, Contingency 
Management] 6033, 6 153 
Token Reinforcement [See Secondary 
Reinforcement] 
Tolerance [See Personality Traits] 
Tolerance (Drug) [See Drug Tolerance] 
Tolerance For Ambiguity 5408 
Top Level Managers [See Also Business 
And Industrial Personnel, Management 
Personnel] 5289 
Torticollis [See Musculoskeletal Disor- 
ders] 
Tortoises [See Turtles] 
Totalitarianism [See Political Economic 
Systems] 

‘ouch [See Tactual Perception] 
Towns [See Environment, Social Envi- 
ronments] 
Toxic Disorders [See Also Alcohol In- 
toxication, Chronic Alcoholic Intoxica- 
tion, Lead Poisoning] 5672 
Toxic Encephalopathies [See Alcohol 
Intoxication, Chronic Alcoholic Intoxi- 
cation, Toxic Disorders] 
Toxic Hepatitis [See Toxic Disorders] 
Toxic Psychoses [See Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Nervous System Dis- 
Orders, Organic Brain Syndromes, Psy- 
chosis, Syndromes, Toxic Disorders] 
Toxicity 4752, 4817 
Toxicomania [See Mania] 
Toxoplasmosis [See Infectious Disorders] 
Toy Selection 5036 
Trace (Memory) [See Memory Trace] 
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Tracheal Disorders [See Respiratory 

Tract Disorders] 

Tracking [See Also Perceptual Motor 

Processes, Rotary Pursuit, Visual Track- 

ing] 4790 

Tractotomy [See Surgery] 

inue [See Political Conserva- 

tism] 

Traffic Accidents (Motor) [See Motor 

Traffic Accidents] 

Traffic Control (Air) [See Air Traffic 

Control] 

mis M Retarded [See Also 
andicaj lentally Retarded] 5685, 

5695, on : : 

Training [See Education] 

Training (Autogenic) [See Autogenic 

Training] 

‘Training (Clinical Methods) [See Clinical 

Methods Training] 

Training (Clinical Psychology Grad) [See 

Clinical Psychology Grad Trainin; 

Training (Community Mental ) 

[See Community Mental Health Train- 


ing] 

Ti (Graduate Psychology) [See 

Graduate Psychology Education] 

‘Training (Mental Health Inservice) [See 

Mental Health Inservice Training] 
(Personnel) [See Personnel 


(Psychiatric) [See Psychiatric 
Training) 
Training (Psychoanalytic) [See Psychoa- 
nalytic Training} 
Training (Psychotherapy) [See Psychoth- 
erapy Training] 
Trains id) [See Railroad Trains] 
Tranquil Drugs [See Also Amitripty- 
line, Chlordiazepoxide, Chlorpromazine, 
Chlorprothixene, Diazepam, Haloperi- 
dol, Hydroxyzine, Minor Tranquilizers, 
Neuroleptic Drugs, Perphenazine, Phe- 
nothiazine Derivatives, Pimozide, Reser- 
ine, Thioridazine] 4726, 4811, 5095, 
892 
Transactional Analysis [See Psychothera- 


aH seem [See Enzymes] - 
Transcultural Psychiatry [See Medical 
Sciences, Psychiatry] 

‘Transducers [See Apparatus] 
‘Transfer (Learning) 4421, 4709, 
4890, 6040 

‘Transferases [See Enzymes} 
Transference (| ) [See 


chotherapeutic Transference] 
Tash Set Generative Grammar 
[See Grammar, Language, Linguistics, 
Verbal Communication] 
‘Transformers (Apparatus) [See Appara- 


D 
E (Apparatus) [See E 
‘Translocation (Chromosome) [ Chro- 
mosome Disorders, Genetic Disorders] 
‘Transplants (Organ) [See Organ Tran- 
reel Accidents [See Motor 
idents| 
iunc ito CENE ) [See Cognitive 
Processes] 
Transsexualism [See Also E 
Behavior, Sexual Deviations] 5631 


Transvestism [See Ps: chosexual Behav- 
ior, Sexual PR Edo] 


4880, 


xli 


"Tutors [ 


"Tranylcypromine [See Also Antidepres- 
sant Diet 4723 : 
Trauma (Emotional) [See Emotional 
Trauma] 
Traumatic Neurosis [See Neurosis} 
Traumatic Psychosis [See Reactive Psy- 
chosis] 
Traveling [See Also Recreation] 5356 
Treatment [See Also Related Terms] 
5571, 5163, 5777, 5812 
Treatment Effectiveness Evaluation 5824, 
5836, 5857, 5860, 5900, 5915, 5923, 5935, 
5959, 5960, 5962, 6149 
Treatment Facilities [See Community 
Mental Health Centers, Hospitals, Nurs- 
ing Homes, Psychiatric Clinics, Psychi- 
atric Hospitals} 
Aranor Da Aiso Symptoms] 5993 
Tribes [See Also Ethnic Groups] 5085 
Trifluoperazine [See Antipsychotic 
Drugs, Neuroleptic Drugs, Phenothiaz- 
ine Derivatives, Tranquilizing Drugs) 
Triflupromazine Antipsychotic 
Drugs, Neuroleptic Drugs, Phenothiaz- 
ine Derivatives, Tranquilizing Drugs] 
inal Nerve [See Nervous System, 


Peripheral Nerves] 
Trigeminal Neuralgia [See Nervous Sys- 


tem Disorders] 
Trihex; 1 [See Also Alcohols, 
Amines, Antitremor Drugs, Cholinergic 


DE ] 5916 
ronne [See Hormones] 
Triplets [See Fay 


mily Members] 
Trisomy [See Chromosome Disorders, 
Genetic Disorders} 
Trisomy 18 [See Chromosome Disorders, 
Genetic Disorders} 
Trisomy 21 [See Chromosome Disorders, 
Genetic Disorders} 

[See Behavior Disorders] 
Trust (Social Behavior) [See Also Social 
Behavior] 6211 
See Amines] 
Tryptophan [See Also Acids] 5571, 5936 
Tubal Ligation [See Birth Control, Fami- 
ly Planning, Sterilization (Sex)] 
ul [See Infectious Disorders] 

Tubocurarine (See Alkaloids} 
Tumors [See Neoplasms] 
Tunnel Vision [See Eye Disorders] 
Turners S; [See Chromosome 
Disorders, Genetic Disorders, Syn- 
dromes, Urogenital Disorders] 
Turnover [Sec Employee Turnover] 
Turtles [See Also ertebrates] 4531 — 
Tutoring [Sce Also Peer Tutoring, 
Teaching, Teaching Methods] 6360 
Teachers] 
Twins [See Also Family Members, Het- 
erozygotic Twins, Monozygotic Twins} 


63; 
Typing (See Clerical Secretarial Skills} 
Psychodiagnostic) 


esp m ) [See Psy- 
chodiagnostic ogies) 
Tyramine [See ues Sympathomimet- 
ic Drugs] ` 
‘Tyrosine [See Also Acids] 4578 
UCS (Conditioning) [See Unconditioned 
Stimulus] 
Ulcerative Colitis 5538 
Ulnar Nerve [8e Spinal Nerves] 

[See Also Audito: Stimula- 


tion, Perceptual Stimulation] 4894 


Uncles [See Family Members] 
Unconditioned Responses [See Classical 
Conditioning, Conditioning, Responses] 
Unconditioned Stimulus [See Also Classi- 
cal Conditioning, Conditioning] 4865, 
4877 

Unconscious (Personality Factor) [See 
Also Psychoanalytic Personality Fac- 
tors] 5385, 5387 

Underachievement (Academic) [See Aca- 
demic Underachievement] 
Undergraduate Degrees [See Educational 


ee 
Undergraduates [See College Students] 
Underprivileged [See Disa vantage] 
Underwater Effects [See Also Environ- 
mental Effects] 4568 
Underweight [See Anorexia Nervosa, 
Body DEE 
Undifferentiated Schizophrenia [See Psy- 
chosis, Schizophrenia] 
Unemployment 5104 
Union Of Soviet Socialist Republics 
4227, 4240, 4939, 5387, 5601, 6289 
United States 4256, 5068, 5075, 5076, 
5081, 5114, 5118, 5167, 5234, 5376, 5379, 
5386, 5565, 5589, 5917, 6057, 6131, 6228 
Universities [See Colleges] 
Unskilled Industrial Workers [See Blue 
Collar Workers, Business And Industrial 
Personnel] 
Unwed Mothers [See Also Family Mem- 
bers, Mothers, Parents] 5391 
Upper Class [See Social Class, Social 
Structure, Socioeconomic Status] 
per Income Level [See Income Level, 
ocioeconomic Status] 
pward Bound [See Educational Pro- 
rams, Government Programs] 
rban Environments [See Also Environ- 
ment, Social Environments] 5579, 5589, 
5661, 6168, 6225 
Urbanization [See Social Processes] 
Urges [See Motivation] 
Uric Acid [See Acids] 
Urinalysis [See Also Diagnosis, Medical 
Diagnosis] 5949 
Urinary Analysis [See Urinalysis] 
Urinary Function Disorders [See Urinary 
Incontinence, Urogenital Disorders] 
Urinary Incontinence [See Also Urogeni- 
tal Disorders] 5774 
Urinary Tract [See Bladder] 
Urination 4801 
Urine 4904 
Urogenital Disorders [See Also Premen- 
strual Tension, Urinary Incontinence] 
5723, 5736 
Urogenital System [See Bladder, Penis, 
Testes] 


Vacationing [See Recreation] 
Vaginismus [See Psychosexual Behavior] 
Vagotomy [See Surgery] 

Vagus Nerve [See Also Autonomic Nerv- 
ous System, Nervous System, Peripheral 
Nerves] 4882 

Validity (Test) [See Test Validity] 
Valium [See Diazepam] 
Values [See Also Ethics, Personal Val- 
ues, Social Values] 5014, 5035, 5214, 
5216, 5230, 5242, 5250, 5253, 5263, 5298, 
5314, 5772, 6194, 6327 
Variability (Response) [See Response 
Variability] 
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Variability (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Var- 
iability] 
Variability Measurement [See Also Anal- 
ysis Of Covariance, Analysis Of Vari- 
ance, Statistical Analysis, Statistical 
Measurement] 4290, 534: 
Variable Interval Reinforcement [See 
Also Reinforcement, Reinforcement 
Schedules] 4885, 4918 C 
Variable Ratio Reinforcement [See Rein- 
forcement, Reinforcement Schedules] 
Variance [See Variability Measurement] 
Variations (Seasonal) [See Seasonal Vari- 
ations] 
Varimax Rotation [See Factor Analysis, 
Statistical Analysis, Statistical Measure- 
ment] 
Vascular Disorders [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders] 
Vasectomy [See Birth Control, Family 
Planning, Sterilization (Sex)] 
Vasoconstriction 4581 
Vasoconstrictor Drugs [See Ampheta- 
mine, Methamphetamine, Norepineph- 
rine, Serotonin] 
M Drugs [See Drugs] 
Vasopressin [See Hormones, Pituitary 
Hormones] 
Veins (Anatomy) [See Cardiovascular 
System] 
felocity 4340 
Meier Diseases [See Infectious Disor- 
lers] 
Ventral Roots [See Central Nervous 
System, Nervous System] 
'entricles (Cerebral) [See Cerebral Ven- 
tricles] 
Verbal Ability 4275, 4380, 4966, 5055, 
5365, 5370 
Mens Grech, ois [See Also Articu- 
ation peec , Bilingualism, Conso- 
nants, Dialect, Zoe Languages, 
Form Classes (Language), Grammar, 
Handwriting, Initial Teaching Alphabet, 
Language, Language Development, Let- 
ters (Alphabet), Linguistics, Nonstan- 
dard English, Nouns, Numbers (Numer- 
als), Ort RUE hy, Phonemes, Pronunci- 
io] 


ation, Psycholinguistics, Semantics, Sen- 
tence Structure, Sentences, Sight Vocab- 
ulary, Sign Lan e, Slang, Speech 
Characteristics, Speech Pauses, Speech 
Rate, Speech WE Synonyms, Syn- 
tax, Vocabulary, owels, Words (Pho- 
netic Units), Written Language] 4383, 


4429, 4471, 4477, 4520, 4968, 5181, 5187, 
5265, 5284, 5285, 5288, 5292, 5312, 5314, 
5319, 5323, 5463, 5697, 5709, 5793, 5987, 
6030, 6190, 6253, 6335, 6355, 6376 

Verbal Conditioning [See Verbal Learn- 


ing] 

m Fluency [See Verbal Communica- 
on] 

Verbal Learning [See Also Nonsense 

Syllable Learning, Paired Associate 

Learning, Serial Anticipation (Learn- 

ing), Serial Learning] 5, 4414, 4416, 

4411, 4419, 4421, 4425, 4430, 4435, 4460, 

4476, 6242 

Verbal Meaning [See Meanin; 

Verbal Reinforcement [See Also Praise, 

Reinforcement, Social Behavior, Social 

Reinforcement] 4959, 5265 

AE [See Verbal Communica- 
100, 


Verbs [See Form Classes (Language), 
Grammar, Language, Lee al 
Communication] 

Verification (Of Theories) [See Theory 
Verification] 

Vertebrates [See Also Amphibia, Ba- 
boons, Bats, Birds, Cats, Chickens, 
Chimpanzees, Chinchillas, Dogs, Ducks, 
Fishes, Frogs, Gerbils, Goldfish, Guinea 
Pigs, Hamsters, Mammals, Mice, Mon- 
keys, Pigeons, Primates (Nonhuman), 
Quails, bbits, Rats, Rodents, Sea 
Gulls, Seals (Animal), Sheep, Toads, 
Turtles] 4527 

Vertigo [See Symptoms] 


Mera itary) [See Military Veter- 
ans 

Veterinary Medicine [See Medical Sci- 
ences] 

Vibration 4922 


Vibrators (Apparatus) [See Apparatus] 
Vibrotactile Thresholds [See Cutaneous 
Sense, Somesthetic Perception, Tactual 
Perception, Thresholds} 
Videotape Instruction [See Audiovisual 
Instruction, Teaching, Teaching Me- 
thods] 
Videotape Recorders [See Apparatus] 
Videotapes [See Also Audiovisual Com- 
munications Media, Communications 
Media] 5449, 6034, 6156, 6230, 6413 
Vigilance 4308, 4528 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale [See Also 
Personality Measures] 4265 
Violence [Bee Also Aggressive Behavior, 
Conflict, Interpersona Interaction, So- 
cial Behavior, Social Interaction] 4950, 
5140, 5173, 5240, 5347, 5648, 5660, 5972, 
6160 
Viral Disorders [See Infectious Disor- 
ders] 
Viral Meningitis [See Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Infectious Disorders, 
lervous System Disorders] 
Virginity [See Psychosexual Behavior] 
Vision [See Also Autokinetic Illusion, 
Color Perception, Critical Flicker Fu- 
sion Threshold, Dark Adaptation, Mo- 
nocular Vision, Visual Discrimination, 
Visual Field, Visual Perception, Visual 
Thresholds] 4508, 4527, 4546 
Visiting Homemakers [See 
sional Personnel] 
Visual Cortex [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, Nerv- 
ous System, Telencephalon] 4517, 4526, 
4531, 4534, 4606 a 
Visual Discrimination [See Also Vision, 
Visual Perception] 4352, 4362, 4606, 
4674, 4675, 4189, 4866, 4923, 4933, 4943, 
6290 
Visual Displays 4362, 4364 
Visual Eel Potentials [See Also Elec- 


Paraprofes- 


trical ` Activity, ` Electro hysiology> 
Evoked Potentials] 4518, 2531, ri 
4165, 4982 

Visual Feedback [Sec Also Feedback 
Perceptual Stimulation, Senso! Geer 
back, Visual Stimulation] 4577, 4980, 
6035, 6357 Visual 


Visual Also Vision, 
Field [See a 2356, 4920 


E 4335, 4343, (See H allucina- 
tions, Perceptual Disturbances] 
Visual Masking 4350, 4353, 4967 


i 


Visual Perception [See Also Autokinetic 

Illusion, Color Perce tion, Critical 

Flicker Fusion Threshold, Dark Adapta- 

tion, Monocular Vision, Vision, Visual 

Discrimination, Visual Field, Visual 

Thresholds] 4302, 4334, 4336, 4339, 

4343, 4344, 4345, 4348, 4350, 4354, 4355, 

4356, 4357, 4358, 4361, 4362, 4363, 4365, 

4567, 4606, 4658, 4919, 4931, 4932, 4967, 

4977, 5205, 5682, 5702, 5891, 6471 

Visual Stimulation [See Also Illumina- 

tion, Perceptual Stimulation, Prismatic 

Stimulation, Stimulation, Tachistoscopic 

Presentation, Visual Feedback] 4336, 

4337, 4340, 4359, 4367, 4449, 4508, 4537, 

4563, 4565, 4616, 4797, 4812, 4919, 5205, 

5598, 5680 

Visual Thresholds [See Also Critical 

Flicker Fusion Threshold, Dark Adapta- 

tion, Thresholds, Vision, Visual Percep- 

tion] 4354, 4359 

Visual Tracking [See Also Perceptual 

Motor Processes, Tracking] 4371 

Visualy Handicapped [See Also Blind, 

Bn ed] 4348, 5593, 5737, 5745, 

6122, 61 P 

Vitamin Deficiency Disorders [See Nutri- 

tional Deficiencies] 

Vitamins 5890, 5931 

Vocabulary [See Also Language, Sight 

Vocabulary, Slang, Synonyms, Verl al 

Communication] 5357, 6254, 6270, 6293, 

6325 

Vocalization (Infant) [See Infant Vocali- 

zation] 

Vocalizations (Animal) [See Animal Vo- 

calizations] 

Vocational Adjustment [See Occupation- 

al Adjustment] 

Vocational Aspirations [See Occupational 

Aspirations] 

Vocational Choice [See Occupational 

Choice] 

Vocational Counseling [See Occupational 

Guidance] 

Vocational Education [See Curriculum] 

Vocational Guidance [See Occupational 

Guidance] 

Vocational Interests [See Occupational 

Interests] 

Vocational Preference [See Occupational 

Preference] 

Vocational Rehabilitation [See Also Psy- 

chosocial Rehabilitation, Rehabilitation] 

6126, 6128, 6129, 6134, 6137, 6145, 6351 

Vocational School Students [See Stu- 

dents] 

Vocational Schools [See 

Schools] 

Vocations [See Occupations] 

Voice [See Also Crying, Infant Vocaliza- 

tion] 4439 

Volt Meters [See Apparatus] 

Volume (Blood) [See Blood Volume] 

Volunteer Civilian Personnel [See Volun- 

teer Personnel] 

Volunteer Military Personnel [See Also 

Government Personnel, Military Person- 

nel, Volunteer Personnel] 6418, 6442 

Volunteer Personnel [See Also Volunteer 

OM Personnel] 6061, 6103, 6409 
‘olunteers (Experiment) [See Experi- 

ment Volunteers] 


Technical 
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Volunteers In Service To America [See 

Government Programs] 

Mes Inducing Drugs [See Emetic 
mu 

Vomiting [See Also Symptoms] 4637 

Voting Behavior [See Also Political 

Processes] 5079, 5136 

Vowels [See Also Language, Linguistics, 

Phonemes, Verbal Communication] 

5283 

Voyeurism [See Psychosexual Behavior, 

Sexual Deviations] 


Wages [See Salaries} 
WAIS (Test) [See Wechsler Adult Intel- 
US Scale] 

akefulness [See Also Consciousness 
States] 4524, 4530, 4704 
Walking [See Motor Performance, Mo- 
tor Processes] 
Walsh Test [See Statistical Analysis, 
Statistical Tests] 
War [See Also Aggressive Behavior, 
Conflict, Interpersonal Interaction, So- 
cial Behavior, Social Interaction] 5152, 
5204, 5331, 5533 
Warning Signal [See Signal Detection 
(Perception)] 
Water Deprivation [See Also Depriva- 
tion] 4869 
Water Intake 4634, 4690, 4862 
Weaning [See Childrearing Practices] 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 
Also Intelligence Measures] 4265, 4503, 
5363, 5544 
Wechsler Bellevue Intelligence Scale [See 
Also TETUR Measures] 4265 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale Children 
[See Also Intelligence Measures] 4265, 
5622, 5739, 6368, 6385 
Weight (Body) [See Body Weight) 
Weight Perception 4311, 4317 
Weightlessness [See Environmental Ef- 


fects] N 
Welfare [See Welfare Services (Govern- 


See Alcoholism, 
Behavior Disorders, Nutritional Defi- 
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6476. —— — ——. The role of chemistry in the domain 
of psychology. Psychological Record, 1974(Spr), Vol. 
24(2), 267-270.—Considers that while psychologists are 
amply aware of the value of chemical substances for 
their effects upon organisms, they do not appear to 
realize the great theoretical value of interdisciplinary 
cooperation between chemistry and psychology. This 
fact is well exemplified in the treatment by psychologists 
of perceiving behavior. Instead of considering the 
importance of the chemistry of stimulus objects in 
psychological interactions, they resort to historical 
theory that objects and their qualities are created by a 
brain-sensorium. The relationship between chemistry 
and psychology is noted in terms of the chemical 
components of various colors.—Journal abstract. 

6477. Beit-Hallahmi, Benjamin. (U. Michigan) Psy- 
chology of religion 1880-1930: The rise and fall of a 
psychological movement. Journal of the History of the 
Behavioral Sciences, 1974(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 84-90.— Pres- 
ents an analysis of religion as a popular topic in 
American academic psychology. Possible explanations 
and implications of its rise and fall are suggested. 

6478. Benjamin, Ludy T. (Nebraska Wesleyan U.) 
Prominent psychologists: A selected bibliography of 
biographical sources. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 4, 1. 

6479. Creelan, Paul G. (Rhode Island Coll.) Watsoni- 
an behaviorism and the Calvinist conscience. Journal of 
the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
10(1), 95—118.— Presents a discussion of the relationships 
between J. B. Watson's belief in the omnipotence of 
Science and his fundamentalist religious background. 

6480. Criswell, Eleanor. (California State Coll., Sono- 
ma) Humanistic psychology: Avenues to the psychic. 
Psychic, 1974(Apr), Vol. 5(4), 44-49.-—Discusses the 
9rigin and rapid expansion of humanistic psychology. It 
ìs felt that development of the humanistic dimension 
should be the basis for any attempt to develop psychic 
Potential. 8 categories of approach to humanistic 
Psychology are described: the body and senses; group 
experiences; psychoecology and community; growth 
SE schools, and organizations; altered sata A 

usness; psychosymbology and fantasy; cho- 
technology; and Zaaba and spiritual per is 
Suggested that the common factors in these approaches 
and the Increasing emphasis on the unification of mind 
at body may lead to the development of individuals 

9 are wholly in tune with their environment and who 


D live more and more in terms of parapsychology.—I. 
S. 


6481. Dingwall, Eric J. Gilbert Murray's experiments: 
Telepathy or hyperaesthesia? Proceedings of the Society 
for Psychical Research, 1973(Jan), Vol. 56(208), 39 p. 
—Discusses experiments conducted between 1920 and 
1946 in which G. Murray would leave a room of people 
while they thought of a scene or incident. This was 
usually stated aloud and written down, whereupon he 
would return and attempt to guess what had been 
selected. It is argued that Murray’s performance was 
based on unconscious hyperacuity of hearing rather than 
telepathy as E R. Dodds (see PA, Vol 49:3472) 
concluded. Both Murray and his agents showed an 
apparent unwillingness to test this possibility.—P. F. 
Grim. 

6482. Dolliver, Robert H. (U. Missouri) Alfred Adler 
and the dialectic. Journal of the History of the Behavioral 
Sciences, 1974(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 16-20.—Suggests that 
dialectical reasoning, with its theories of the juxtaposi- 
tion of opposites and ultimate emergence of new phases, 
can be traced from Heraclitus to Hegel, Freud, and Jung, 
Adler's use of the dialectic to describe the neurotic 
individual's mode of apperception and its behavioral 
consequences is discussed. Adler focused upon the 
process (i.e., the progression rather than upon the points 
between which movement took place) and eliminated the 
notion of the dialectic from his theorizing—perhaps 
because of its close association with Freudian concepts. 
— C. M. Franks. 

6483. Eacker, Jay N. (Whitman Coll) On more 
elementary philosophical problems of psychology. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Spr), 
Vol. 4, 35. 

6484. Erikson, Erik H. Dimensions of a new identity: 
The 1973 Jefferson Lectures in the Humanities. New 
York, N.Y.: W. W. Norton, 1974. 125 p. $5.95.— Presents 
2 lectures delivered by the author in a series sponsored 
by the National Endowment for the Humanities. The Ist 
lecture uses selected themes from Thomas Jefferson's life 
to illustrate some principles of psychohistory, and the 
2nd concentrates on radical changes in the American 
identity by relating Jeffersonian concepts to contempo- 
rary social and psychological problems. 

6485. Fernald, Russell D. & Heinecke, Peter. (Max 
Planck Inst. of Physiology of Behavior, Seewiesen, W. 
Germany) A computer compatible multi-purpose event 
recorder. Behaviour, 1974, Vol. 48(3-4), 268-275.—De- 
scribes a multimode event recorder for registering 
behavior events directly on a punched paper tape which 
can be read by any computer equipped with a paper tape 
reader. For paper tape with an 8-bit code, 256 different 
events can be registered. The device operates in 4 modes 
and can process real-time events. (German summary) 
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6486. Gibson, David. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) 
Enculturation stress in Canadian psychology. Canadian 
Psychologist, 1974(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 145-151.— Argues 
that nationally flavored psychologies exist where distinc- 
tive national values and social priorities are present. 
These values are discussed in relation to the beginnings 
of Canadian (English-language) psychology, utilizing 2 
imported behavioral models—science and profession. 
Suggestions are made for reuniting these 2 models within 
Canadian psychology.—Journal abstract. 

6487. Graham, William K. & Lazarus, Richard S. 
(Eds.). (San Diego State U.) Clues to the riddle of man: 
Readings in modern psychology. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1974. ix, 500 p.— Presents a series of 
readings for the introductory psychology student con- 
cerning basic problem areas in the field of psychology. 
Topics covered include the aims and approaches of 
psychology; biological and social factors in human 
development; problems of population, aggression, and 
prejudice; personality assessment and diagnosis; and 
issues in the control of human behavior. 

6488. Guilford, J. P. A psychology with act, content, 
and form. Journal of General Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
90(1), 87-100.—Proposes a system of operational-infor- 

national psychology, based on a structure of intellect 

SI) model, which provides a framework for evaluating 

istorical viewpoints in psychology. The system involves 
3 basic dimensions—operations (acts), contents (substan- 
tive information), and products (forms). It is suggested 

that each school of psychology emphasizes one of these 
dimensions to the neglect of the others. Operation 
psychologies usually investigate faculties or functions, 
while content psychologies describe conscious sensations 
and feelings, and product psychology structured (e.g., 
Gestalt) information. 6 SI products of information, the 
basic forms in which information is coded, are described. 
It is concluded that a comprehensive psychology must 
include all 3 dimensions to understand both intellectual, 
cognitive, and motor behavior. (20 ref)—Author abstract. 

6489. Henle, Mary & Sullivan, John. (New School for 
Social Research, Graduate Faculty of Political & Social 
Science) Seven Psychologies revisited. Journal of the 
History of the Behavioral Sciences, 1974(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 
40-46.—Considers that Heibreder’s Seven Psychologies, 
reviewed 4 decades later, is still contemporary. It 
remains one of the few texts which examines the field of 
psychology from an organized viewpoint and which 
presents findings in terms of the definition of a system. 

6490. Hillix, William A. & Marx, Melvin H. (San 
Diego State U.) Systems and theories in psychology: A 
reader. St. Paul, Minn.: West Publishing, 1974. viii, 437 
p.—Presents a series of 50 readings on the systems and 
theories of psychology. Topics covered include associa- 
tionism, structuralism, functionalism, behaviorism, ges- 
talt psychology, field theory, psychoanalysis, and person- 
ality. 

6491. Jaynes, Julian & Woodward, William. (Prince- 
ton U.) In the shadow of the Enlightenment: I. Reimarus 
against the Epicureans. Journal of the History of the 
Behavioral Sciences, 1974(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 3-15.—Re- 
views the work of Reimarus, an 18th-century German 
intellectual who was a forceful proponent of the religion 
of reason (Vernunftreligion). His treatises on logic 
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focused upon the distinctions between the reasoning 
powers of man and the instincts of animals. He protested 
against the revitalized Epicurean doctrine that man 
originated by chance progression from more primitive 
animal forms. The Vornehmsten Wahrheiten, one of his 
important defenses of the traditional creation doctrine in 
terms of the “Principal Truths of Natural Religion,” is 
discussed in detail.—C. M. Franks. 

6492. Jones, Robert A. (U. Illinois) Freud and 
American sociology, 1909-1949. Journal of the History 
of the Behavioral Sciences, 1974(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 21-39, 
— Presents an analysis of the impact of psychoanalytic 
theory upon American sociology by examining contrib- 
utions to the 2 major sociological journals during 
1909-1949. 

6493. Krippner, Stanley & Hickman, James. West 
meets East: A parapsychological détente. Psychic, 
1974(May), Vol. 5(5), 51-55.—Reports on the 5-day 
International Meeting on the Problem of Bio-energy and 
Related Areas, held in Moscow in July 1972, with 60 
representatives from the USSR, the US, and 8 other 
countries attending. Theoretical and practical ap- 
proaches to the paranormal by Soviet researchers, and 
how they differ from Western views, are presented in 
detail. 

6494. Lazar, J. Wayne. (Hunter Coll., City U. New 
York) A comparison of some theoretical proposals of J. 
R. Kantor and T. C. Schneirla. Psychological Record, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 24(2), 177-190.—Considers that T. C. 
Schneirla's work in comparative psychology and J. R. 
Kantor's interbehavioral system complement one anoth- 
er. Their similar beliefs probably derive from commit- 
ments to naturalism, emphasis on comprehensive under- 
standing in psychology, and the influence of Darwinian 
biology. Their naturalism explicitly emphasizes "integra- 
tive levels." Their "field" orientation eliminates biologi- 
cal reductionism and emphasizes comprehensive descrip- 
tions of empirical relationships among field factors. 
Finally, their developmental approach is integral to their 
explanation of animal behavior. (42 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

6495. Lumsden, James. (U. Western Australia, Ned- 
lands) On criticism. Australian Psychologist, 1973(Nov). 
Vol. 8(3), 186-192.— Discusses criticism as applied to 
research proposals and reports of completed research. 
Certain background requirements are suggested for 
critics, an important one being preparation in the 
content of the research area under discussion. Some of 
the strategies used by critics are described under the 
heading of “main issues first," “back solution,” and 
“analogy.” 10 danger signals are briefly summarized. 
—H. Roemmich. 

6496. Mackler, Bernard. (Hunter Coll., City U. New 
York) Two kinds of research on evaluation. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 289-290.—Distin- 
guishes 2 kinds of program evaluation, using the terms 
developed by M. Scriven (1969): formative and summa- 
tive evaluation. Failure by policy-makers, evaluators, the 
public, and social scientists to make this distinction 
between the 2 types of program assessment has cause! 
confusion. Differences in materials, goals, methods, 
orientation, and other characteristics of the types 7° 
briefly mentioned.—Journal abstract. 
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6497. Maniou-Vakali, Mary. (U. Thessaloniki, Greece) 
Some Aristotelian views on learning and memory. 
Journal of the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 47-55.—Argues that it can no 
longer be assumed that Aristotle’s philosophy forms a 
closed system with no intellectual development. His 
contributions to psychology have been differentially 
evaluated and his biological works underappreciated. 
His treatises on logic and metaphysics reflect a differ- 
ence between his ideal of science and his actual mode of 
inquiry. Aristotle’s views on learning and memory are 
discussed within this context.—C. M. Franks. 

6498. Mundle, C. W. Strange facts in search of a 
theory. Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 56(207), 20 p.—Reviews theories which 
attempt to explain parapsychological phenomena. The 
founders of the Society for Psychical Research sought 
evidence supporting dualism but the facts found were 
equally in support of materialism. Data indicate that 
there is still no good explanation for psychical events, 
and complex theories which are unconvincing, do not 
further research. It is concluded that what is needed are 
more facts and fewer foregone conclusions as to their 
meaning. (33 ref) —P. F. Grim. 

6499. Myers, C. R. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) R. 
R. MacLeod (1907-1972): Talks about psychology in 
Canada. Canadian Psychologist, 1974(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 
105-111.— Presents edited excerpts from a tape-recorded 
conversation in which R. R. MacLeod talks about his 
experiences at McGill University as an undergraduate, 
graduate student, and Chairman of the Department of 
Psychology. 

6500. Parsons, H. M. What happened at Hawthorne? 
Science, 1974(Mar), Vol. 183(4128), 922-932.— Discusses 
the Hawthorne effect which, in experimental research, is 
the unwanted effect of the experimental operations 
themselves. The name derives from 7 studies which took 
place at the Hawthorne plant of the Chicago division of 
the Western Electric Company from 1924 to 1932. The 
Studies were concerned with the workers’ productivi- 
ly—their response rates; and the actual source of the 
Hawthorne effect, the Relay Assembly Test Room 
experiment, manipulated the variables of rest pauses and 
duration of work. Attention is directed in the present 
Work to circumstances in the experiments hitherto 
unreported: the variable of information feedback cou- 
pled with financial reward highlights the consequences of 
Tesponding. It is argued that the experiments are an 
example of the control of behavior by its consequences, 
and these response-consequence contingencies are dis- 
Cussed in the light of operant conditioning. The Hawt- 
horne effect is redefined as “the confounding that occurs 
if Es fail to realize how the consequences of Ss’ 
Performance affect what Ss do.” (62 ref)—B. McLean. 
_ 6501. Peters, Jerome. Towards a reductionist view of 
Sigmund Freud. Journal of Biological Psychology, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 15(1), 24-26.—Opposes the tendency in 
Fecent years to propose highly philosophical interpreta- 
lions of Freud’s writings. It is suggested that Freud never 
left a neurobiological framework as the ultimate basis for 
understanding the human mind. However, it is recogniz- 
ed that Freud's writings have many philosophical 
implications. Journal abstract. 
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.6502. Plechanov, A. (Czechoslovak Academy of 
Sciences, Psychological Inst., Prague) [Conception of 
experimental process control and preliminary data 
processing in real time in the psychology of learning 
and problem solving.] (Czec) Ceskoslovenska Psychologie, 
1973, Vol. 17(4), 359-362. — Describes the complexities of 
controlling experimental processes and preliminary real- 
time processing of data in the psychology of learning and 
problem solving. Various types of systems and their 
relative capabilities and efficiency are evaluated. It is 
concluded that it is necessary to use laboratory comput- 
ers in conjunction with systems of special units for 
application in real time. The equipment of the Psycho- 
logical Institute of the Czechoslovak Academy of 
Sciences in Prague is briefly mentioned: a TPA-i 
computer which will be supplemented by à CAMAC 
system in the near future. (Russian & English summar- 
ies)—T. Fisher. 

6503. Radford, John. (North East London Polytech- 
nic, England) Reflections on introspection. American 
Psychologist, 1974(Apr), Vol. 29(4), 245-250,—Reviews 
theoretical ei? op introspection and its methods 
and the validity of the observations gained. Whether 
introspection is a method at all, whether one can be 
trained to perform introspection, and what the results of 
the process are, are discussed. Introspection as data and 
introspection as a method are distinguished; “data” 
refers to the statements or reports of introspection which 
can be used and measured as can any behavior. 
Introspection as method, however, invol ves "data" 
accessible only by observation. Several classifications of 
introspective methods are proposed (self-observation, 
self-reports, and thinking aloud) and related to historical 
definitions of psychology (e.g, W. Wundt, E. B. 
Titchener, and J. B. Watson) It is concluded that 
arguments about introspection and its methods are 
merely a question of what one is interested in; introspec- 
tion is a technique which yields information that cannot 
be obtained in another way and arguments over its 
validity or definition are theoretically unhelpful. (21 ref) 
—L. Gorsey. ^ 

6504. Rauscher, William. (Christ Episcopal Church, 
Woodbury, N.J.) Mentalism and extra-sensory percep- 
tion. Psychic, 1974(Apr), Vol. 5(4), 50-55.— Contrasts 
stage magic and stage mentalism, to the disadvantage of 
the latter. It is noted that the magician acknowledges 
that his effects are trickery. The mentalist also uses 
tricks, but engages in the further deception of allowing 
his audience to think that he possesses telepathic, 
clairvoyant, or precognitive abilities which he can call 
upon at will; in this he resembles the fraudulent medium 
or fake psychic. A number of methods by which 
mentalists achieve their "paranormal" effects are de- 
scribed.—4. Davis. 

6505. Rogo, D. Scott. Psychometry: Getting psychic 
impressions from objects. Psychic, 1974(Apr), Vol. 5(4), 
1922.— Describes the feats of several psychometrists in 
obtaining information about an object or its owner by 
touching or holding the object and receiving psychic 
impressions from it. The views of 2 parapsychologists 
who have attempted to derive the basic principles of 
psychometry are presented: (a) that psychics pick up 
impressions directly from the object itself (G. Pagen- 
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stecher) and (b) that the object serves chiefly as a 
Eun and is not itself a focal point (E. Osty). It A 
suggested that a theory by W. G. Roll (Psychica 
Research Foundation) postulating a “psi field” generat- 
ed by objects and people may reconcile the differing 
evidence presented by Pagenstecher and Osty. The study 
of W. H. Tenhaeff, the Dutch investigator who has 
worked closely with the psychic G. Croiset, of reasons 
why psychometry sometimes does not work is discussed. 
A questionnaire on personality traits, devised by D. 
Rogo and R. Spurney, which appears to predict whether 
"sitters" will obtain good results or not is described.—7. 
Davis. 

6506. Roshka, A. & Voiku, K. [Psychological science 
in Rumania.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
19(5), 133-139.—Presents a review of psychological 
studies conducted over the past 10 yrs at the Rumanian 
universities of Bucharest, Cluj, and Iasi. (34 ref) 

6507. Shearer, Ned A. (Western Illinois U.) Alexander 
Bain and the classification of knowledge. Journal of the 
History of the Behavioral Sciences, 1974(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 
56-73.— Presents a detailed explication of the 3 versions 
of A. Bain’s classification of the sciences by examining 

his decreasing reliance on the ideas of A. Comte. 

6508. Siciliani, O.; Tansella, M. & Schiavon, M. (U. 
Padua, Inst. of Clinical Psychiatry, Verona, Italy) 
[Presentation of a structured questionnaire item sheet 
for automatic filing of psychiatric data.] (Ital) Archivio 
di Psicologia Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1971(Nov), Vol. 
32(6), 494-514,—Describes an Italian modified version 
of a form used at the London Institute of Psychiatry and 
discusses its advantages and disadvantages. 

6509, Sperber, Manes. (Calmann-Levy, Paris, France) 
Masks of loneliness: Alfred Adler in perspective. (Trans. 
K. Winston). New York, N.Y.: Macmillan, 1974. xvi, 245 
p- $7.95.— Presents an interpretive biography of Alfred 
Adler, and discusses the characteristics of late 19th and 
early 20th century Vienna that led to the development of 
analytic. psychology, reasons for the estrangement of 
Freud and Adler in 1911, and the tenets of Adler's 
individual psychology and the extent to which it has 
been successful. 

6510. Swift, Louis J. & Bl Stanle; 
Kentucky) Classical rhetoric i Whee M dy 
Journal of the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 74—83.— Discusses the work of the 
Spanish humanist, Vives, who has been referred to as the 
father of modern psychology." While classical culture 
strongly influenced n interpretation of psychological 

experience in general, his views on 

association of Ge are examined. REESEN 

6511. Torney, D. J. (U. Guel h, Ontario. 

note on legislation affecting Canadian A 
Ontario model. Canadian Psychologist, 1974(Apr), “Vol 
15(2), 178-185.— Discusses legislation proposed recently 
in Ontario, Canada, which would affect Psychology. it 
enacted, this legislation would set up a College of 
Psychology with wide discretionary powers and broad 
duties. Other legislation is proposed to govern such 
colleges and to create a college to credential competence 
rather than profession. These developments and their 
mpact on psychology across Canada are discussed 
(French abstract)—Journal abstract. > 
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6512. van Dusen, Wilson. The presence of other 
worlds: The psychological/spiritual findings of Emanual 
Swedenborg. New York, N.Y.: Harper & Row, 1974, xy 
240 p. $6.95.—Presents a biography and an analysis of 
the writings of Emanual Swedenborg, an 18th century 
Swedish psychologist who reported many spiritual, 
visionary, and psychic experiences in an attempt to 
explore all aspects of the human mind. Religious aspects 
of Swedenborg’s observations are also considered. 

6513. Yarosheyskii, M. G. (USSR Academy of 
Science, Inst. of the History of Natural Sciences & 
Technology, Moscow) DN. |. Lenin and the problem of 
socio-historical determination of the mind.] (Russ) 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1974(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 3-22.—Ana- 
lyzes the relationship between the doctrine of reflection 
and Marx's historical approach to mind, as developed 
further by Lenin with regard to the inseparability of the 2 
concepts. Lenin proposed that in addition to the 
interaction between the organism and its environment, 
the organism's adjustments are also mediated by its 
social and historical experiences. Lenin's historical 
materialism is used to analyze critically the approaches 
of psychologists who favor the historical approach 
(Piaget, D. C. McClelland) and of those who do not 
(Skinner, N. Chomsky, the existentialists). (English 
summary) (22 ref)—L. Zusne. 
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6514. Brekke, Beverly; Clark, Alice & Williams, John 
D. (U. North Dakota) Classification and scaling of 
children's responses to six Piagetian conservation 
tasks. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1974(Win), Vol. 4, 14-15. 

6515. Bruvold, William H. (U. California, School of 
Public Health, Berkeley) Category versus successive- 
intervals scales. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 38(1), 207-210.— Notes that the relationship be- 
tween scale values of magnitude obtained from category 
and successive-intervals scaling procedures is expected to 
be nonlinear in many cases. The present study with 107 
adults tested the hypothesis that the relationship will be 
linear if discriminal dispersions are constant and 
Specifiably concave if these dispersions systematically 
increase or decrease with magnitude. The data represent- 
ed the case of constant discriminal dispersions and the 
prediction for this condition was supported.—Journal 
abstract. 

6516. Coursey, Robert D. & Gaines, Lawrence S. (U: 
Maryland) Factor analytic structure of Pearsons 
Novelty Experiencing Scale. Catalog of Selected Doci- 
ments in Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 4, 2. ; 

6517. Gulliksen, Harold. (Educational Testing Service 
Div. of Psychological Studies, Princeton, N.J.) Pd 
back and ahead in psychometrics. American Psychol? 
gist, 1974(Apr), Vol. 29(4), 251-261.—Reviews develop: 
ments in 5 areas of psychometrics (computers, testing: 
Scaling, factor analysis, and mathematical E 
theory) beginning with L. L. Thurstone's work in i 
19305 through the present. Recommendations for fur! 
Tesearch in measurement in each area are peur 
including improvements in (a) the criteria against W i 
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aptitude tests are evaluated (e.g., college grades and 
achievements after college); (b) factor analyses of areas 
in learning, memory, physiology, or political science; 
and (c) the relationship between aptitude tests and 
learning tasks. Characteristics of recently proposed 
learning models are discussed, and questions in need of 
experimental investigation are noted (e.g., the use of 
stochastic or finite step models with learning data, the 
development of meaningful learning parameters, param- 
eter estimation for individual and group learning curves, 
and evidence on reliability by replication in learning 
studies). (2 p ref)—L. Gorsey. 

6518. Meile, Bruno. (U. Zürich, Padagogical Inst. 
Switzerland) [Cartesian coordinate system as a metric 
space for sociometric data: Contribution to the graphi- 
cal representation of group structure and to the 
derivation of sociometric indices.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für 
Sozialpsychologie, 1973, Vol. 4(4), 333-348.— Discusses 
sociometric methods as both (a) measuring instruments 
and (b) data processing techniques. A Cartesian coordi- 
nate system is suggested to illustrate group structure in 
terms of active and passive group relationships. Sociome- 
tric indices are derived from the coordinate system, and 
possible applications are shown through the use of an 
empirical study of the social position of "guest-workers" 
(Gastarbeiter) children in school classes. (30 ref)—English 
abstract. 

6519. Silverman, Franklin H. & Berry, Richard C. 
(Marquette U.) Empirical approach to testing equal- 
interval assumption of equal-appearing-interval scales. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(l), 
265-266.—Notes that the method of equal-appearing 
intervals offers no direct check of the assumption that 
the intervals between points on equal-appearing-interval 
Scales are, in fact, equal appearing. An approach is 
described for checking this assumption that has much in 
common with S. S. Stevens' method of direct magnitude- 
estimation.—Journal abstract. 
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6520. Bramble, William J. & Wiley, David E. (U. 
Kentucky) Estimating content-acquiescence correlation 
by covariance structure analysis. Multivariate Behavioral 
Research, 1974(Apr), Vol. 9(2), 179-190.—Describes a 
Tecent study which demonstrated the feasibility of 
Studying acquiescence or, more importantly, content- 
acquiescence correlation in the MMPI. Utilizing the 
Components of variance approach, this study found that 
the variance due to acquiescence in scores on the 
Psychasthenia (Pt) and Hysteria (Hy) scales was small 
relative to content variance, but that the correlation 
between acquiescence and content may be substantial 
for the Pt scale. A general statistical procedure for 
Investigating content variance, variance due to noncon- 
tent characteristics of items, and the covariances of 
Content and various item characteristics is described. The 
data from a previous paper were reanalyzed, using 
alternative covariance structure models. Maximum 
likelihood procedures which allow for a statistical test for 
Parameters of interest were used. Results point to the 
Significance of the content-acquiescence correlation in 
the Py but not in the Hy scale. The previous findings 
Were verified Statistically, and procedures which hold 
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promise for other investigations into the properties o 
behavioral tests are described.—Journal abstract. 

6521. Doerbecker, C. & van Praag, E 
[Authoritarianism and dogmatism: Dutch versions o 
the A and D scales.] (Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de 
Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1974(Feb), Vol. 28(9), 
619-631.—Discusses the construction, reliability, homo: 
Beneity, and validity of 21 Dutch dogmatism scales 
developed since 1963. The scales generally follow the 
patterns established by Adorno's California F Scale and 
the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale. The authoritarianism (A) 
scales were studied according to age, sex, training, and 
personality characteristics. Several studies reported that 
the least authoritarian values occurred in the 20-29 yr 
olds. A values were higher among women than among 
men. The presence of conformity and rigidity was found 
to vary with sex, and low positive correlations were 
revealed between conforming attitudes and religious 
practices. Although the dogmatism (D) scales were tested 
less frequently than the authoritarianism scales, the D 
scales frequently revealed Ss' political attitudes. Future 
scales should include items with a single-factor or 
monotone characteristic. (28 ref)—4. J. Ter Keurst. 

6522. Grimm, Gert; Lück, Helmut E. & Timaeus, 
Ernst. [On the internal validity of semantic differentials: 
Investigations with the Standard Polarity Profile by 
Ertel.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und Ange- 
wandte Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 20(4), 547-571.—41 male 
Ss (mean age 30 yrs) judged 20 industrial advertisements 
according to 2 different scales: S. Ertel's Standard 
Polarity list and a scale with concepts particularly related 
to the content of the advertisements. A 3rd measure, a 
semantic differential, was used to establish the internal 
validity of both scales. Rank order correlations of the 
last scale with the other 2 resulted in a higher validity of 
the special-concepts scale, and subsequent factor analy- 
sis of the data established a higher validity for the 
standard list. Results demonstrate that the location of 
concepts in cognitive space depends upon the construc- 
tion of a well-balanced semantic differential, a task 
which cannot be realized easily in most cases. (French 

22 ref)—W. J. Koppitz. 

c eod T. E. [Test of learning aptitude for 
the blind (BLAT)] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1973-1974, Vol. 27(5-9), 398-402.— Describes the theo- 
retical basis, development, and factor structure of the 

i ing Aptitude Test. 
Dad Fea Heu D. (U. Hawaii, Education 
Research & Development Center) Relationships be- 
tween response stability and item endorsement, social 
desirability, and ambiguity in the MMPI and the 2 
Multivariate Behavioral Research, 1974(Apr), Vol. (2), 
127-148.—Separately investigated relationships between 
2 indices of response stability and item wm 
social desirability, and 7 ambiguity indices Miis e 
MMPI, the unique items of the California Psycho goe) 
Inventory, and 2 subpools moderate in enorme e 
social desirability. 496 university students served at 
Within the 2 original pools, zero-order correlations an 

Itiple regression analyses revealed that only extreme- 
aes A SE and social desirability were substan- 
tially related to response stability; within the moderate 
subpools, however, indices of ambiguity—especially item 
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length and ratings of global ambiguity, behavioral 
reference, and estimated stability—accounted for impor- 
tant degrees of variance individually as well as in 
combination. Reasons for the moderating effects of 
endorsement and social desirability are discussed, as are 
the implications for scale construction. (26 ref)—Journal 
abstract. ^ 
6525. Steward, Lawrence H. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Too much and too little information: Problems in the 
use of interest inventories. California Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 25(1), 1-10.— Discusses 
the need to group interest scores for interpretation, the 
loss of information from the grouping process, and the 
problem of extrapolating from available norms. 


Mathematical Models & Statistics 


6526. Barclay, Scott & Peterson, Cameron R. (Deci- 
sions & Designs, McLean, Va.) Two methods for 
assessing probability distributions. Caralog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 38. 

6527. Conger, Anthony J. (Duke U.) Estimating 
profile reliability and maximally reliable composites. 
Multivariate Behavioral Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 
85-104.— Demonstrates that 2 indices of profile reliabili- 
ty (A. J. Conger and R. Lipshitz's canonical reliability, p,, 
and R. D. Bock's P) are equivalent in terms of the 
individual independent canonical composites. However, 
because of different weighting procedures, they yield 
different overall indices of profile reliability. A common 

lormula is provided from which both indices can be 

derived. Based on Bock multivariate analysis of 
variance approach to reliability, sample estimates of 

profile reliability are derived forCongerand Lipshitz’s p,. 

ecause of the frequent lack of parallel forms for 
profiles, an alternative to the analysis of variance 
approach is discussed, along with its own inherent 
problems. In addition, it is shown how maximally 
reliable independent profile composites can be construct- 
ed using either the Bock or Conger and Lipshitz 
weightings. An example using the WISC for 24 -yr-old 
children is provided to illustrate the various techniques. 
—Journal abstract. 

6528. Cramer, Elliot M. (U. North Carolina, L. L. 

Thurstone Psychometric Lab., Chapel Hill) Brief. report: 
The distribution of partial correlations and generaliza- 
tions. Multivariate Behavioral Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
9(1), 119-122.—Notes that the distributional results of 
regression analysis can be obtained in a simple way 
through the use of idempotent matrices, as shown in 
1961 by F. A. Graybill. An extension of these methods is 
used to show the relation of the distribution of the partial 
correlation coefficient to that of the simple correlation. 
Obvious extensions are given to partial multiple and 
partial canonical correlations.—Journal abstract. 

6529. Cramer, Elliot M. (U. North Carolina, L. L. 
Thurstone Psychometric Lab., Chapel Hill) Brief report: 
The use of highly correlated predictors in regression 
analysis. Multivariate Behavioral Research, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 9(2), 241-243.—Notes that the multiple correlation 
cannot be increased appreciably by adding a predictor 
which is highly correlated with another predictor except 
when the added variable is a suppressor variable (i.e., it is 
correlated nearly zero with the criterion). A more general 
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class of variables exists which can bring the multiple 
correlation arbitrarily close to one. This emphasizes the 
importance of considering variables in combination, 

6530. Edgar, Eugene & Billingsley, Felix. (U. Wash- 
ington) Believability when N = 1. Psychological 
Record, 1974(Spr), Vol. 24(2), 147—160.— Discusses com- 
mon complaints about the validity of data obtained from 
single-S studies and proposes a rationale for the 
acceptance of ideographic (N = 1) designs. The most 
common problems against N = | designs are (a) there 
are no internal controls, (b) inferential statistics are not 
appropriate, and (c) generalizations cannot be inferred 
from | S. Assumptions in both ideographic and nomoth- 
etic (large N) experimental designs are compared in 
terms of the logic of experimentation, generation of data, 
controls for internal and external validity, and statistical 
manipulation techniques. It is concluded that it is the 
logic which underlies the experimental design which 
most clearly differentiates single-S from group research 
and that single-S studies can be valid sources of 
behavioral data if appropriate analysis procedures are 
used. (44 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

6531. Guice, Carolyn D. & Prien, Erich P. (Jackson 
Mental Health Center, Tenn.) Construct validity: A 
reevaluation and a proposed extension. Caralog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 36. 

6532. Hannah, Edward J. (U. New England, Armi- 
dale, New South Wales, Australia) Implications of a 
nonsignificant statistic. Journal of General Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 90(2), 161-162.—Argues that the diffi- 
culties raised by M. S. Krause (see PA, Vol 48:6067) 
concerning significance testing of the null hypothesis 
may be easily avoided. While significance tests are a 
method of assessing the strength of a hypothesis, they are 
not able to reject false hypotheses. Krause notes that his 
original thesis does not apply to the point alternatives 
mentioned by Hannah.—Journal abstract. 

6533. Henschke, Claudia I.; Kossack, Carl F. & Lissitz, 
Robert W. (Georgetown U.) A generalized classification 
technique using interval, ordinal, and nominal varia- 
bles. Multivariate Behavioral Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
9(1), 105-118.—Notes that statistical classification tech- 
niques are available to classify observations into | of 
several populations if the variables used are all of | type. 
A generalized classification technique is presented which 
accomodates multiple populations and different types of 
variables: interval, ordinal, and nominal types. The 
inclusion of these different variable types permits the use 
of all available information in determining the decision 
rule to use in classifying new observations. Misclassifica- 
tion losses and prior probabilities can also be specified. 
The technique is illustrated by a sample problem m 
Which the future career choices of individuals are 
predicted. It is considered that the resulting classification 
rule for the example is superior to previous ones found in 
the literature, because noninterval variables can now be 
included. (18 ref}—Journal abstract. 

6534. Hertzog, Theodore W.; Stallings, William M. & 
Kane, Michael. (U. Illinois) The analogy between 
“mass, center of gravity, and moment of inertia” and 
"data point, mean, and sum of squares." Catalog d 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 4, l 
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6535. Huberty, Carl J. & Blommers, Paul J. (U. 
Georgia) An empirical comparison of the accuracy of 
selected multivariate classification rules. Multivariate 
Behavioral Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 9( 1), 59-84.—Used 
computer generated data in a 2-phase study. In Phase 1, 
classification was based on the calibration sample; 
Phase-2 classification involved a cross-validation Setting. 
Results obtained from rules based on probabilities of 
group membership were compared for accuracy when 
classifying in the discriminant space and in the predictor 
variable spaces. In Phase 1, accuracy was greater in the 
predictor variable spaces, while the reverse was true in 
Phase 2. In general, rules based on probabilities of group 
membership were approximately equally accurate and 
more accurate than a rule related toa multiple regression 
analysis. (22 ref)—Journal abstract, 

6536. Jones, Russell A. & Rosenberg, Seymour. (U. 
Kentucky, Medical Center) Structural representations 
of naturalistic descriptions of personality. Multivariate 
Behavioral Research, 1974(Apr), Vol. 9(2), 217-230. 
—Asked each of a sample of 50 undergraduates to 
describe the personalities of each of 5 people he or she 
knew well on an open-ended questionnaire. A measure 
of co-occurrence of the most frequently used trait 
categories was used as input for hierarchical clustering 
and multidimensional scaling. The resulting trait struc- 
ture was interpreted in terms of selected, independently 
measured properties of the traits. Different properties 
distinguished the cluster at different levels of the 
hierarchical structure. These properties, from “most 
basic" (hierarchical level with few clusters) to “least 
basic” (hierarchical level with many clusters) were (a) 
evaluation, (b) impulsive-inhibited, (c) hard-soft, (d) 
intellectual good-bad, (e) active-passive, and (f) domi- 
nant-submissive. The most relevant properties for inter- 
preting the multidimensional configurations were evalua- 
tion, hard-soft, impulsive-inhibited, and introverted-ex- 
traverted.—Journal abstract. 

6537. Klugh, Henry E. (Alma Coll.) Statistics: The 
essentials for research. (2nd ed.). New York, N.Y.: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1974, xiii, 426 p.—Presents the 2nd 
edition of an introductory text for undergraduates on 
Principles of statistical design and analysis in research. 
Topics include graphing distributions, measures of 
variability, central tendency, and association, probabili- 
ty, and a detailed presentation of analysis of variance 
procedures, 

6538. Koplyay, Janos B.; Gott, C. Deene & Elton, 
John H. (Lackland Air Force Base, Personnel Research 
Div., Tex.) Automatic interaction detector-version 4 
(AID-4): Reference manual. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 36-37. 

39. Levin, Joseph. (Tel-Aviv U., israel) A rotational 
Procedure for separation of trait, method and interac- 
tion factors in multitrait-multimethod matrices. Multi- 
variate Behavioral Research, 1974(Apr), Vol. 9(2), 
231-240.— Derived a rotational procedure for handling 
factor matrices of multiway classification data. The 
solution is formulated in terms of multitrait-multimethod 
data. Given a factor structure of a multitrait-multimeth- 
od correlation matrix, ordered by traits within methods, 
a method factor is defined as one that has constant 
entries in each method section, a trait factor as one that 
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has periodic entries, and an interaction factor as one that 
has variable entries both for traits and methods. A 
Totation is derived for Separation of trait, method, and 
interaction factors. A numerical illustration is given to 
show that the procedure may also be employed for 
TOlation to a hierarchical structure.—Journal abstract, 

6540. Levy, Kenneth J, (State U, New York, Buffalo) 
Procedure for independent propor- 
1974(Mar), Vol. 3(1), 
89-93.— Proposes a multiple range procedure for com- 
arising from several independent 
Broups each of equal sample size n. The procedure is then 
applied to a hypothetical set of data for the purpose of 
illustration. 

6541. Mendoza, Jorge L.; Toothaker, Larry E, & 
Nicewander, W. Alan, (U. Oklahoma) A Monte Carlo 
comparison of the univariate and multivariate methods 
for the groups by trials repeated measures design. 
Multivariate Behavioral Research, 1974(Apr), Vol. 9(2), 
165-177.—Used computer simulation lechniques to 
compare the power and probability of Type I error (a) 
for the usual univariate, adjusted univariate, and 
multivariate tests. These tests were studied under (a) 
normal and skewed distributions with equal correlations 
among levels of the repeated factor and (b) normal and 
skewed distributions with unequal correlations among 
levels of the repeated factor. The experimental design 
was a Groups X Trials repeated measures design, 
where “groups” and “trials” were the generic terms for 
the nonrepeated and repeated factors, respectively. 
When sampling from a normal distribution with unequal 
correlation among trials, the multivariate tests were 
generally more powerful than the univariate tests, 
However, when the correlations among trials were equal, 
the univariate tests were more powerful. The a level for 
the usual univariate test was the only one to differ 
significantly from nominal a (.05). Non-normality had 
little effect on the results, with the exception that the a 
level increased considerably in the multivariate test for 
the trials effect. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6542. Nicewander, W. Alan. (U. Oklahoma) A note on 
a lower bound to the largest eigenvalue of a covariance 
or correlation matrix. Multivariate Behavioral Research, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 9(2), 211-215.—Derived and evaluated 
lower-bound estimates for the largest eigenvalues of 
covariance or correlation matrices. Among a restricted 
class of estimators for the largest eigenvalues, the 
proposed estimates were the weakest lower bounds. 

6543. Overall, John E. (U. Texas, Medical Branch, 
Galveston) Marker variable factor analysis: A regional 
principal axes solution. Multivariate Behavioral Research, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 9(2), 149-164.— Marker variable factor 
analysis is a method for obtaining an oblique simple 
structure in which primary axes are principal axes of 
homogeneous subsets of test variables. The method can 
be used as a confirmatory analysis to evaluate the 
adequacy of an hypothesized factor structure, or it can 
be employed to yield a superior factor structure 
associated with objectively chosen marker variables. The 
method is described and examples of its application in 
R- and Q-type analyses are presented. (18 ref) —/ournal 


abstract. 
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6544. Pollatschek, M. A. (Technion, Israel Inst. of 
Technology, Haifa) A quick method for evaluating 
causal models. Social Science Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
3(1), 45-60.—Presents an evaluation scheme for causal 
models of behavioral patterns following H. M. Blalock s 
1961 approach. The scheme is very quick even for a high 
number of variables. Several possibilities of practical 
utilization are discussed with numerical examples. 

6545. Seaton, Richard. (U. British Columbia, School 
of Architecture, Vancouver, Canada) Why ratings are 
better than comparisons. Journal of Advertising Re- 
search, 1974(Feb), Vol. 14(1), 45-48.— Reviews 28 studies 
of sensory preferences and concludes that rating me- 
thods (a) are better than comparison methods for 
determining liking and acceptance, (b) provide more 
information about preference intervals, (c) are adaptable 
to factorial designs and analysis, and (d) are quicker and 

easier and permit comparison of absolute levels of 
reference across time or populations.—J. C. Franklin. 

6546. Shikiar, Richard; Fishbein, Martin & Wiggins, 
Nancy. (Colorado State U.) Individual differences in 
semantic space: A replication and extension. Multivari- 
ate Behavioral Research, 1974(Apr), Vol. 9(2), 201-209. 
— Used a rating task and a method of analysis which 
allows for individual differences in the use of semantic 
differential scales in a study with 72 undergraduates. 

Substantial individual differences were found. In addi- 
tion, the group average structure corresponded closely to 

hat which has been found in traditional semantic 

ifferential research. These 2 findings replicate previous 
results, To test the usefulness of an individual differences 
approach, evaluative scores based on an S's own 
evaluative dimension and evaluative scores based on the 
group average evaluative dimension were used to predict 
political preferences. Although both sets of scores were 
highly correlated with preferences, predictive power was 
not improved by the individual difference approach. 
— Journal abstract, 

6547. Silverstein, A. B. Comparing all treatment 
means with the grand mean. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 221-222.—Describes a procedure 
for comparing all treatment means with the grand mean, 
and presents data from a hypothetical experiment as an 
illustration. 

6548. Silverstein, A. B. Relations between analysis of 

variance and its nonparametric analogs. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 331-333.—Presents a 
series of demonstrations to show the essential unity of 
analysis of variance and its nonparametric analogs using 
the Kruskal-Wallis test, Cochran’s test, and Friedman’s 
test.—Journal abstract. 

6549. Townes, Brenda D. & Abbott, Robert D. (U 
Washington) The psychological interpretation of me- 
n in ordinal multidimensional scaling: A review. 
-atalog of Selected Documents in Psycholo; i 
lol. Ee PETS EES, 

6550. Veldman, Donald J. (U. Texas, Austin) Simple 
tructure and the number of factors problem. Multivari- 
fe Behavioral Research, 1974(Apr), Vol. 9(2), 191-200. 
-If the varimax criterion values for rotations of 
iccessively greater numbers of principal axes of the 
lage covariance matrix G are listed, they may be 
amined for 2 features: (a) the unimodality of the 
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distribution reflects the clarity of latent structure and (b) 
the peak value indicates the number of common factors 
present. The procedure is applied to 9 published example 
problems and compared to other rules of thumb for 
determining the rank of a factor matrix.—Journal 
abstract. 

6551. Winterfeldt, Detlof V. & Edwards, Ward. (U. 
Michigan, Inst. of Science & Technology, Engineering 
Psychology Lab. Flat maxima in linear optimization 
models. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1974(Win), Vol. 4, 5. 

6552. Winterfeldt, Detlof V. & Fischer, Gregory W. 
(U. Michigan, Inst. of Science & Technology, Engineer- 
ing Psychology Lab.) Multiattribute unity theory: Mod- 
els and assessment procedures. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 4, 7. 
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6553. Berman, I. M.; Panova, L. S. & Fedosov, S. N. 
[An experimental study of the distribution of motor 
pauses in copying a text.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 19(5), 107-111.—Studied the breaks 
made in the visual scanning of a text in the process of 
copying it. Copying was done with an electric pen that 
also served to turn on and off the screen upon which the 
text was presented in accordance with the amount of text 
copied. Results were in the direction of the hypothesis 
that visually perceived text would be broken down into 
groups of words that correlated with the syntagmatic 
structure of the sentence. Analysis of the data led to the 
conclusion that the syntagm is that structural unit of the 
sentence within which the rules of recoding are in 
operation. The modal length of text copied between 
breaks was 4, 5, and 6 words, although a few instances of 
segments of up to 17 and 18 words in length were also 
observed.—L. Zusne. 

6554. Bloswick, D. S. & Ellis, N. C. (Picatinny 
Arsenal, Dover, N.J.) Tracking decrement as a result of 
grip holding endurance. Ergonomics, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
17(1), 51-57.—Explored the feasibility of using the static 
Strength and endurance relationships suggested by W. 
Rohmert (1960) to predict pursuit tracking performance. 
10 male Ss were tested on a pursuit rotor before and after 
being subjected to specific levels of loading on a grip 
holding device. The loading corresponded to specific 
levels of each S's maximum endurance as determined 
from Rohmert’s strength and endurance equation. It was 
hypothesized that (a) predetermined schedules of 
strength expenditure cause a systematic decrement 1n 
tracking efficiency and (b) the process of recovering 
efficiency is dependent upon the expenditure schedules. 
Resulting data support these hypotheses, suggesting that 
tracking efficiency can be reliably predicted using some 
of the strength and endurance relationships postulated 
by Rohmert.—Journal abstract. 

3 6555. Hatwell, Yvette; Osiek, Christian & Jeanneret, 
Véronique. (U. Geneva, School of Psychology & Educa- 
tional Sciences, Switzerland) [The perceptive tactile 
exploration of a group of objects in the child and adult.] 
(Fren) Année Psychologique, 1973, Vol. 73(2), 419-441. 
— Compared the characteristics of tactile and visuoman- 
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ual exploration of a set of objects dispersed in the 
horizontal plane in 4-9 yr olds and adults. Ss executed 
the task with and without visual guidance and also with 
reversed procedure. Without visual guidance, the size of 
the explored area increased with age; up to 7 yrs, the 
areas nearest the body were explored more often than 
others. Even adults showed a disorganized movement of 
the hands; a strategy permitting efficient and economic 
sweeping of the plane was rare. With visual guidance, 
tactile exploration improved for all aspects analyzed. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

6556. Mikaelian, H. H. (U. Georgia) Generalized 
sensorimotor adaptation with diminished feedback. 
Psychologische Forschung, 1974, Vol. 36(4), 321-328. 
—Adaptation to optical distortion was produced by 
viewing, through prisms, the trajectory of a dim point 
light source moved by the leg in an otherwise darkened 
room. Results show that such a minimal prism exposure 
condition produced adaptive sensorimotor shifts that 
altered (a) eye-foot coordination, entailing the contrala- 
teral and the ipsilateral leg; (b) eye-hand coordination; 
and (c) egocentric localization. Generalization of adapta- 
tion produced by the minimal exposure condition was 
equal to that produced by the more customary prism 
exposure procedure, although its magnitude was some- 
what smaller.—R. Gunter. 

6557. Pieron, M. (U. Liege, Higher Inst. of Physical 
Education, Belgium) [Relations between amounts of 
learning after the practice of motor competencies of a 
sportive nature.] (Fren) International Journal of Sport 
Psychology, 1973, Vol. 4(3), 148-154.—Required 45 
Students to perform 6 learning tasks during 10 series of 
Tepetitions of these tasks. The tasks included juggling 
with 3 tennis balls, pass for accuracy of a basketball with 
the nonpreferred hand, 2-hand speed and accuracy pass 
of a basketball, dribble slalom, serve for accuracy against 
a wall, and wall volley pass for accuracy. Relationships 
between performances on these tasks were determined. 
The amounts of learning (final level-initial level) at the 
end of the practice period and percentages of possible 
gain (final score-initial score/possible score-initial score 
times 100) were criterion measures used. Only 2 
correlation coefficients between amounts of learning 
were significant: juggling and basketball dribbling 
(r= .32), and 2-hand speed and accuracy throw and 
basketball dribbling (r = .32). When learning was 
expressed by the percentage of possible gain, more 
significant relationships appeared among the tasks, but 
predictive values were low. (French, Spanish, & German 
abstracts) —Journal abstract. 

6558. Poulton, E. C.; Edwards, R. S. & Colquhoun, W. 
P. (Medical Research Council, Applied Psychology Unit, 
Cambridge, England) The interaction of the loss of a 
night's sleep with mild heat: Task variables. Ergonom- 
ics, 1974(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 59-73.—12 naval enlisted men 
performed 3 tasks after 1 night without sleep, at 38-32°C 
and with the 2 stresses combined, as well as in a control 
Condition. The 3 tasks were tracking with peripheral 
lights, the 5-choice task, and an auditory vigilance task, 
in that order. There was a reliable interaction between 
the 2 stresses, but only at the start of the auditory 
Vigilance task. Here the detrimental effect of the 2 
Stresses combined was reliably less than the sum of the 2 
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separate detrimental effects. There were also differences 
between the 3 tasks in the direction of the change in the 
Interaction over time and in the time taken to show 
reliable effects of the stresses. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6559. Rawlings, Edna I. & Rawlings, Irving L. (U. 
Iowa) Rotary pursuit tracking following mental rehears- 
al as a function of voluntary control of visual imagery. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 302. 
—Following 3 min of mental rehearsal at either the. 
beginning, middle, or end of a 10-min rest period, 17 
female college students who scored high on the Gordon 
Test of Visual Imagery Control had significantly lower 
Teminiscence scores on a rotary pursuit tracking task 
than did the 18 low scorers (p < .001). Time of 
rehearsal did not affect results. The 2 groups were not 
significantly different on performance decrement. Com- 
pared to a 3rd group of 12 controls, only high scorers had 
significantly lower reminiscence and performance decre- 
ment(p < .05). —Author abstract. 

6560. Rogers, Cecil A. (U. Arizona) Computer-assist- 
ed design in perceptual-motor skills research. Perceptu- 
al & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 87-90.—Cate- 
gorized independent variables previously found to be 
potent in simple perceptual-motor tasks. A computer was 
then used to generate hypothetical factorial designs. 
These were evaluated in terms of literature trends and 
pragmatic criteria. Potential side-effects of machine- 
assisted research strategy are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

6561. Semjén, Andras. (Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Budapest) [Intersensory 
facilitation in relation to errors and corrections in a task 
of discontinuous pursuit.] (Fren) Année Psychologique, 
1973, Vol. 73(2), 403-417.—Found that, in a situation of 
discontinuous visuomanual pursuit with a binary choice 
between 2 directions of response, an auditory warning 
signal shortened reaction time. Analysis of correct and 
incorrect responses and their latency showed that the 
warning signal influenced specific response processes 
and also had a nonspecific facilitating effect. Length of 
time and amplitude of incorrect responses showed no 
influence of visual or proprioceptive feedback. This type 
of correction depends on a more detailed analysis of 
sensory data which initially triggered the incorrect 
response.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

6562. Whiting, H. T.; Alderson, G. J.& Sanderson, F. 
H. (U. Leeds, Perceptual-Motor Skills Unit, England) 
Critical time intervals for viewing and individual 
differences in performance of a ball-catching task. 
International Journal of Sport Psychology, 1973, Vol. 4(3), 
155-164.—Administered a ball-catching task in which 
the ball was projected over a standardized flight path to 
44 18-43 yr old males. An electronic device enabled E to 
extinguish the laboratory lights at predetermined time 
intervals after the moment of projection of the ball. 
Results confirm that opportunity to watch the ball for 
longer periods of time resulted in increased catching 
success. The concept of a critical time interval for the 
assimilation of flight information is discussed with 
relation both to previous experimental evidence and a 
new question of the retention of relevant information 
over the period of darkness between the cessation of 
flight illumination and impact of ball on hand. Signifi- 
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cant individual differences in performance were demon- 
strated and it is shown that such variability could be 
simply explained in terms of the mean performance of 3 
groups chosen by the adoption of a task specific 
measure. The problems of evaluating the effects of 
- ability variables in repeated measures designs and the 
necessity for, and the potential ways of, meeting 
assumptions regarding within-group homogeneity are 
discussed. (French, Spanish, & German abstracts) 
—Journal abstract. 
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6563. Berthoud, Miriam. (U. René Descartes, Lab. of 
Experimental & Comparative Psychology, Paris, France) 
[Systems of spatial reference and their interaction in 
children of preschool age: II. Analysis of structural 
factors.] (Fren) Année Psychologique, 1973, Vol. 73(2), 
443-463.—To discover which structural aspects of 
material exercise the stronger constraints on responses, 
76 4.6 yr olds were required to make a term by term 
correspondence between lines and columns of discrete 
elements in 2 identical patterns. Horizontal orientation 
and spacing within alignments were seen as particularly 
important variables. 

6564. Coe, William C. (California State U., Fresno) A 
reply to Lieberman's "The state-nonstate issue in 
hypnosis: A closer look." American Journal of Clinical 
lypnosis, 1974(Jan), Vol. 16(3), 199-201.—Presents a 
eply to L. R. Lieberman's 1973 criticism of the author's 
original article on experimental designs and their 
relationship to the state-nonstate argument in hypnosis 
theory. 

6565. Collins, W. E. (FAA Civil Aeromedical Inst., 
Aviation Psychology Lab, Oklahoma City, Okla.) 
Adaptation to vestibular disorientation: XII. Habituation 
of vestibular responses: An overview. FAA Office of 
Aviation Medicine Report, 1974(Mar), No. 74-3, 37 P- 
— Presents an historical survey of vestibular habituation 
experiments with emphasis on activity and responses 
from the semicircular canals, Methodological problems 

are presented briefly, and the influence of arousal on 

vestibular responses is detailed. Data obtained from 
animals and from humans are treated separately. At least 
for humans, the term “habituation” may be better 
defined A Se oranga in the form of vestibular 
responses than by a simple response reduction. 
Bee cine y p! p uction. (209 ref) 
6566. Dingwall, Eric J. The end of a legend: A note on 
the magical flight. Parapsychology Review, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 5(2), 1-3, 22-27.— Discusses accounts of. magical or 
spiritual ascension found in legends and among primitive 
people, as well as variations of the rope trick. The latter 
usually involves a rope thrown into the air which is then 
ascended by a child and later the magician. Subsequently 
the magician hurls down the dismembered body of the 
child which upon his return to the ground is found intact 
and unharmed. These feats are explained as due to mass 
hypnosis or trickery involving wires. Magical flight is 
seen as lacking objective reality, stemming rather from 
an unconscious wish of primitive man for freedom.— p. 
F. Grim. 

6567. Fisher, Jerid & Fisher, Seymour. (Duke U.) 

Cross-validation of sex differences in aniseikonic 
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perception. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
38(1), 110.—Predicted that females would perceive more 
alteration in the face and less in the legs as compared 
with males when viewing their own mirror image through 
aniseikonic lenses. Data obtained from 53 female and 37 
male college students support the hypothesis. 

6568. Gescheider, George A. (Hamilton Coll.) Effects 
of signal probability on vibrotactile signal recognition. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 15-23. 
— Reports results of 3 experiments with a total of 25 
undergraduates. When signal intensity was set at either 
20 or 21 db above threshold, an observer (O) was 
required to report whether the 60-Hz vibration on his 
fingertip was strong or weak. If trial-by-trial feedback 
was given, increasing the probability of a strong signal 
led to an increase in the probability of a “strong” 
response. The shape of receiver-operating-characteristic 
curves was consistent with the assumption of the theory 
of signal detection that performance optimization is 
accomplished by an O making an appropriate change in 
the location of his decision criterion. When O was not 
told the signal probability or given trial-by-trial feed- 
back, the proportion of strong responses decreased as 
signal probability was increased. The performance 
optimization that occurred when feedback was given was 
facilitated by also telling O the signal probability. 
Results indicate that when signal-probability informa- 
tion but no feedback is given, performance is likely to be 
unaffected by changes in signal probability —Journal 
abstract. 

6569. Getsinger, Stephen H. (U. Missouri) Temporal 
estimation, sex, and ego strength. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 322.—No sex differences 
were found between 30 males and 30 females in ego 
strength or ability to estimate time intervals. However, 
among females ego strength scores were positively 
correlated with time estimation error scores prior to 
feedback and improvement scores after feedback. 

6570. Hunt, Darwin P. & Daily, Robert F. (New 
Mexico State U.) Differential GSR conditioning accom- 
panied by a two-light prediction task. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 90(2), 165-177.—Examined 
the tenability of K. W. Spence's "inhibitory set" concept 
to account for differential galvanic skin responding by 
embedding differential conditioning trials within a 2- 
light prediction (P), indication (I), or observation (O) 
task. The masking of the tone/shock relationship was 
expected to result in reduced differential responding 
(DR) with the reduced DR attributable to a failure by S 
to inhibit the response to the negative stimulus. Differen- 
tial conditioning trials were embedded in 4 task 
conditions: P, verbal I, or visual O of a 2-light pattern. 
and conditioning alone with no lights presented (CA). 36 
undergraduates were run in each of the 8 groups. The 
DR was reduced when either the P or O task Was 
involved. The response to the positive stimulus Was 
significantly smaller for the P than the CA group. 
However, the response to the negative stimulus was not 
significantly larger for any of the 2-light conditions 
compared to the CA group. The proportion of Ss in each 
group aware of the relationship among the tones and 
shock as indicated by a postconditioning questionnaire 
increased from .30, .43, .51, to .80 for the P, I, O and CA 
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conditions, respectively. The data are not explainable by 
the concept of inhibitory set, alone; a consideration of 
cognitive processes seems necessary. An information 
processing approach is suggested.—Journal abstract. 

6571. Kirman, Jacob H. (Queens Coll., City U. New 
York) Tactile perception of computer-derived formant 
patterns from voiced speech. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1974(Jan), Vol. 55(1), 163-169.—De- 
scribes an experimental arrangement which uses the 
output of a variety of computer programs to analyze the 
acoustic speech signal and assign the extracted parame- 
ters to a tactile display in a flexible manner. A study with 
6 undergraduates investigated the tactile presentation of 
the frequencies of the 2 lowest formants of vowels and 
vowel-like speech sounds on a matrix of 15 X 15 point 
stimulators. Ss learned 2 pronunciations of 15 words to 
an average accuracy of 83 and 7096. Generalization tests 
to unfamiliar pronunciations by the same speaker 
resulted in an accuracy of 54%, and tests to 3 different 
speakers yielded a score of 35% correct responses. 
Analysis of the errors indicates the same phonemic 
confusions accounted for a large proportion of the errors 
in all pronunciations, suggesting some specific limita- 
tions of this 2-formant tactile display.—Journal abstract. 

6572. Leef, Julian P. & Hirsch, Steven R. (Inst. of 
Psychiatry, Medical Research Council Social Psychiatry 
Unit, London, England) The effects of sensory depriva- 
tion on verbal communication. Journal of Psychiatric 
Research, 1972(Dec), Vol. 9(4), 329-336 —Gave 10 
normal male medical students 5 cards of M. T. Singer 
and L. C. Wynne's modified Rorschach test both before 
and after 2 hrs of sensory deprivation. The main effect of 
the period of sensory deprivation was a significant 
increase in the word counts. There was a high correlation 
between the word counts and the Deviance scores, which 
also increased following sensory deprivation, but not 
significantly. The percentage increase in word count was 
highly correlated with Ss' scores on the Schizoid factor of 
the 16 PF. Following sensory deprivation, the normal Ss’ 
measures become significantly higher than those of the 
fathers of neurotics and approximated those of the 
fathers of schizophrenics. The link between verbal 
responsiveness and a personality factor that may lie on a 
continuum with schizophrenia is suggested.—Journal 
Summary. 

6573. Leshowitz, Barry & Green, David M. (Arizona 
State U.) Comments on “Absolute judgment and paired- 
associate learning: Kissing cousins or identical twins?” 
by J. A. Siegel and W. Siegel. Psychological Review, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 81(2), 177-179.— Presents several argu- 
ments against J. A. Siegel and W. Siegel’s (see PA, Vol 
49:159) position that common mechanisms underlie 
Paired-associate learning and absolute judgment of 
Sensory stimuli. Siegel and Siegel interpreted the finding 
of near-perfect performance for absolute identification 
of pitch as indicating that the magic number 7 limitation 

oes not exist under zero memory load conditions. It is 
argued that on repetition trials, the observer identifies 
the pitch of pure tones by performing a simple 
Same—different discrimination of successive stimuli. It is 
Maintained that vague analogies with the memorial 
Processes governing verbal learning do not advance the 
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understanding of absolute judgment. Quantitative theo- 
ries are clearly needed.—Journal abstract. 

6574. Lewis, I. M. (U. London, School of Economics 
& Political Science, England) The anthropologist's 
encounter with the supernatural. Parapsychology Review, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 5-9.—Considers spirit possession a 
projection of man's unconscious wishes, although spiritu- 
al forces cannot be ruled out altogether. Possession states 
are considered to be simply different phases in the 
ongoing spectrum of religious experience, which always 
reflects the culture or social setting in which it occurs, 
Cross-cultural investigations show that ecstasy is more 
prevalent among women in most religions and that the 
imagery used to describe it is typically sexual—P. F. 
Grim. 

6575. Long, Gerald M. (Naval Aerospace Medical 
Research Lab.) Reported correlates of perceptual style: 
A review of the field dependency-independency dimen- 
sion. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1974(Win), Vol. 4, 3-4. 

6576. McCullough, Maurice L. & Clarke, Michael J. 
(Preston Polytechnic, England) Human response to 
whole-body vibration: An evaluation of current trends. 
Human Factors, 1974(Feb), Vol. 16(1), 78-86.—For the 
past 40 yrs, experiments have been underway to establish 
equal-sensation contours throughout the frequency range 
of vibration normally encountered in vehicular transport. 
There has been little consistency in the results which is 
probably attributable to an almost exclusive reliance on 
methods which require Ss to rate vibration in semantic 
terms. During the last few years there has been an 
increasing awareness of the value of psychophysical 
techniques, and very recently an attempt was made to 
develop a ratio scale relating the objective and subjective 
magnitudes of vibration stimuli. It is argued that this 
attempt should form the starting point for future 
research and that fractionation and multiplication 
procedures are more appropriate than magnitude estima- 
tion procedures for developing ratio scales. Some 
preliminary data are presented to support this claim. 
—Journal abstract. 

6577. Moskowitz, Howard R. (U.S. Army Natick Lab., 
Pioneering Research Lab., Mass.) Sourness of acid 
mixtures. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 102(4), 640-647.—Assessed the sourness of 5 acids 
(citric, hydrochloric, phytic, succinic, and gluconolac- 
tone) at 4 concentrations of each acid and in 16 mixtures 
with citric acid, using the method of magnitude estima- 
tion. Ss were 10 18-24 yr old US Army enlisted men. 
Power functions fit to the sourness of unmixed acids 
were either added directly to predict mixture sourness, or 
both acids in the mixture were first converted to 
equivalent levels of citric acid and then exponentiated 
according to the appropriate power function. Summation 
of sourness functions accounted best for mixtures of 
citric acid with gluconolactone. Summation of acid 
equivalents was better for mixtures with phytic acid, 
Both models predicted mixtures with succinic and 
hydrochloric acids equally well. Mixtures with hydro- 
chloric acid were synergistic. Results are discussed in 
terms of possible mechanisms underlying taste mixtures. 


—Journal abstract. 
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6578. Moskowitz, Howard R.; Kluter, Robert A.; 

Westerling, Judith & Jacobs, Harry L. (U.S. Army 
Pioneering Research Lab., Natick, Mass.) Sugar sweet- 
ness and pleasantness: Evidence for different psycho- 
logical laws. Science, 1974(May) Vol. 184(4136), 
583-585.—30 24-65 yr old Ss judged both the sweetness 
and pleasantness of that sweetness of 4 foods (sucrose 
solution, cherry-flavored beverage, vanilla pudding, and 
yellow cake), each prepared with 4 concentrations of 
sucrose (including that required by the recipe). Each S 
participated in 2 sessions—one in which he judged all 20 
foods by the method of magnitude estimation and one in 
which he judged the same foods again using the method 
of category (interval) scaling. Results suggest that 
sweetness and pleasantness of sweetness of sucrose 
solutions and sweetened food conform to different 
functions. Sweetness rises with concentration, while 
pleasantness first rises and then decreases. The break- 
point appears to occur at a constant sweetness (i.e., 
constant sensory) level.—Journal abstract. 

6579. Nilsson, Alf. Motion stimulation effects viewed 
within an intrapersonal system of adaptive levels: A 
review with theoretical viewpoints. Psychological 
Research Bulletin, Lund University, 1973, Vol. 13(8), 17 p. 
— Suggests a developmental-functional approach for 
studying the effects of motion stimulation. The distinc- 
tion is made between 3 action systems: the reflex-action, 
the perceptual, and the conceptual systems. Their 
adaptive significance is discussed within a genetic-hier- 
archical framework. The studies reviewed initially are 
concerned with the process of development of the 
oculogyral illusion over trials. Results suggest the 
Appropriateness of a general perception-personality 
model based on after-effect perception. Other studies 
reviewed focus on the relationship between perceptual 
and reflex action regulation, the latter operationalized in 
terms of the nystagmus reflex, A dually functioning 
regulatory principle operating at the 3 action levels is 
suggested, (38 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6580. Puharich, Andrija. (Intelectron Corp, New 
York, N.Y.) Uri Geller and extraterrestrials. Psychic, 
1974(May), Vol. 5(5), 13-18.—Describes some of the 
paranormal feats attributed to Geller. All these phenom- 
ena are said to be products of the advanced civilization 
of the extragalactic planet, Hoova, whose inhabitants are 
| of the 4 types of beings that are in 2-way communica- 
tion with the author and Geller, The character, abilities, 
and purposes of the Hoovians are discussed. : 
. 6581. Radeau, Monique. (Free U, Brussels, Lab. of 
Experimental Psychology, Belgium) The locus of adapta- 

tion to auditory-visual conflict. Perception, 1973, Vol 
2(3), 327-332.—Determined the site of adaptation 
resulting from exposure of 8 paid university students to 
spatially discordant visual and auditory cues by compar- 
ing, for both sensory modalities, shifts in pointings with 
shifts in estimations of "s aight ahead." The exposure 
lask consisted of monitoring a synchronous series of 
flashes and noises separated 15? laterally by prisms. The 
shifts produced for both modalities were of nearly equal 
magnitude in the 2 tests. Results suggest that auditory- 
visual conflict is resolved through recalibrations at the 
level of sound-head and of eye-head articulations. 
—Journal abstract. 
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6582. Scadden, L. A. (Smith-Kettlewell Inst, San 
Francisco, Calif.) Tactile pattern recognition and body 
loci. Perception, 1973, Vol. 2(3), 333-336.— Compared 
tactile pattern recognition on 3 body loci—back, 
abdomen, and inner thigh. 5 congenitally blind college 
students, experienced users of a tactile vision substitution 
system which displays images picked up by a television 
camera through patterns of vibratory stimulation on the 
skin, were asked to identify letter images displayed on 3 
body regions. Though the previous experience had been 
limited to stimulation on the back, recognition accuracy 
and latency were significantly better on the abdomen. 
Results indicate that immediate transfer of previous 
learning occurs when body locus of stimulation is 
shifted, and further suggest that neural networks for 
tactile pattern recognition do not include specific 
peripheral neural receptors.—Journal abstract. 

6583. Schwarz, Berthold E. Possible human-animal 
paranormal events. Journal of the American Society of 
Psychosomatic Dentistry & Medicine, 1973, Vol. 20(2), 
39-53.—Describes paranormal phenomena which affect 
humans and the following animals: cats, bats, dogs, 
birds, squirrels, mongooses, and monkeys. 

6584. Siegel, William & Siegel, Jane A. (U. Western 
Ontario, London, Canada) The role of memory in 
stimulus identification: A reply to B. Leshowitz and D. 
M. Green. Psychological Review, 1974(Mar), Vol. 81(2), 
180-182.—Contends that an arbitrary distinction be- 
tween absolute judgment and paired-associate learning 
has served to divert research effort away from the more 
important question: What is the mechanism of stimulus 
identification? As B. Leshowitz and D. M. Green (see 
PA, Vol 52:Issue 4) pointed out, there are basic 
differences in the case of identification of sensory and 
verbal stimuli, but it is argued that the absolute 
judgment-paired-associates dichotomy contributes noth- 
ing toward an understanding of this problem and has led 
to an unfortunate compartmentalization of research 
interests.—Journal abstract. 

6585. Winterfeldt, Detlof V. & Edwards, Ward. (U. 
Michigan, Inst. of Science & Technology, Engineering 
Psychology Lab.) Costs and payoffs in perceptual 
research. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1974(Win), Vol. 4, 4: 

6586. Zenhausern, Robert & Ulatowski, Paul. (St. 
John's U., Jamaica) Apparatus to control motion 
parameters of two trapezoid illusions. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 36-38.— Describes 
the electronic logic, stepping motor, and motor control 
necessary to control the speed and direction of rotation 
and the speed and angle of oscillation in the investiga- 
tion of 2 perceptual illusions. 


Auditory Preception 


6587. Anstis, S. M. (U. Bristol, England) Hearing with 
the hands. Perception, 1973, Vol. 2(3), 337-341.—An S 
wore for 6 days a microphone on each hand, connected 
to stereo headphones. This in effect placed his ears on his 
hands. Hand movements, with eyes closed, produce 
apparent movements of sound sources; crossing the 
hands over appeared to reverse the sound field. No 
perceptual adaptation to this auditory rearrangement 
was found. 
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6588. Bartlett, Dale L. (Michigan State U.) Effect of 
repeated listenings on structural discrimination and 
affective response. Journal of Research in Music Educa- 
tion, 1973(Win), Vol. 21(4), 302-317.—Randomly divid- 
ed 149 college students in Ist-yr psychology classes into 
experimental, Control-I, and Control-2 groups. Experi- 
mental and Control-1 groups listened to 4 selections of 
recorded music (Schubert and Brahms excerpts and 2 
"best liked" selections) for 16 min 3 times/wk for 3 wks. 
Both groups gave ratings as to their "liking" of the 
selections and experimental Ss recorded spontaneous 
reports of objective elements in the music while listening. 
Control-2 Ss had only pre- and posttesting. Results 
indicate that repeated listening increased liking for 
classical and decreased it for “best liked” selections, but 
evidence was not clear as to the relationship of 
discriminations of structure and music preference —D. 
S. Higbee. 

6589. Chocholle, R.; Botte, M. C. & da Costa, L. 
(Collège de France, Lab. of Neurophysiology, Paris) 
[Filter bandwidths necessary to keep unaltered the 
tonal character of white noise at different levels.] 
(Fren) Audiology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 13(2), 140-146.—At 
each level tested, 3 Os had to find the cutoff frequencies 
at which the tonal character of white noise was beginning 
to change, Ist by using a low-pass filter and then by 
using a high-pass filter. It was found that the filter 
bandwidth necessary to keep the perception of the tonal 
character of white noise unaltered decreased with the 
level of the noise; the curves obtained differed, however, 
from the threshold curves.—English abstract. 

6590. Funasaka, S.; Kodera, K. & Abe, H. (U. Tokyo, 
Branch Hosp., Japan) The auditory stimuli to evoke a 
clear average response at behavioral threshold. Audiol- 
ogy, 1974(Mar), Vol. 13(2), 162-172.— Results of a study 
with 5 normal-hearing males reveal that an FM tone of 
20% increment evoked a clear discernible response at 
threshold intensity in all Ss. It is concluded that the FM 
tone is very advantageous for evoked response audiome- 
try, although the hearing sensitivity at a very exact 
frequency is not indicated. 

6591. Giolas, Thomas G. & Duffy, Joseph R. (U. 
Connecticut) Equivalency of CID and Revised CID 
Sentence lists. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 549-555.—Investigated the equi- 
valency of speech intelligibility scores obtained with the 
10 individual lists within each of the Central Institute for 
the Deaf (CID) and the Revised CID (R-CID) Sentence 
Lists. Normal-hearing US Navy submarine school 
candidates were divided into 2 groups of 30 each: 1 
group listened to all CID lists and the other to all R-CID 
lists. Sentence lists were distorted using low-pass fre- 
quency distortion at 420 Hz and scored according to the 
number of key words correctly identified. Employing a 
+/-10% precision testing criterion, all correlations 
computed for the lists studied were too low to render the 
lists equivalent for most purposes. Results relate to the 
reliability of test scores generated by a specific acoustic 
event and do not question the appropriateness of 
Sentences as a speech intelligibility message. The mean 
Scores for 8 R-CID Lists were significantly lower than 
Scores obtained for the corresponding CID lists, suggest- 


ing that the revised lists are more sensitive to low-pass 


frequency distortion.—Journal abstract. 

6592. Goodenough, David J, & Metz, Charles E, 
(Bureau of Radiological Health, Div. of Electric Prod- 
ucts, Rockville, Md.) Effect of listening interval on 
auditory detection performance. Journal of the Acousti- 
cal Society of America, 1974(Jan), Vol. 55(1), 111-116, 
—Describes the development of a model based upon 
fundamental principles of signal detection theory. The 
model quantitatively predicts the decrease in auditory 
detection performance corresponding to an increase in 
the listening. interval during which a signal of fixed 
duration may be presented, The model also provides a 
possible explanation for the commonly encountered 
asymmetry of experimental receiver operating character- 
istic curves, which has been attributed previously to 
different variances of noise and signal-plus-noise proba- 
bility distributions.—Journal abstract. 

6593. Goodglass, Harold. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp. Boston, Mass.) Developmental comparison of 
vowels and consonants in dichotic listening. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 
744-752.—Tested 109 normal 5), —12/, yr old children for 
development of ear laterality for dichotically presented 
vowels and consonants. Consonant-vowel-consonant 
(CVC) words were edited in Ss’ natural speech, Vowels 
and consonants were equally right-ear dominant, and no 
developmental changes in laterality could be detected. 
Vowels were more easily identified than consonants, 
irrespective of age or ear, and accuracy in identification 
of vowels increased with age more rapidly than that of 
consonants. Results are contrasted with prior findings 
for steady-state vowels, which are unlateralized, and for 
vowels in nonsense CVCs, which showed only a weak 
right-ear dominance.—Journal abstract. ; 

6594. Krell, D. & von Specht, H. (Magdeburg Medical 
Academy, Neuroclinic, E. Germany) Advantages of 
quasi-simultaneous stimulation in ERA. Audiology, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 13(4), 342-348.— Notes that variations of 
amplitude smpe and latency of evoked responses with 
time may falsify the recorded ear-characteristics. Reduc- 
tion of such errors is possible by special stimulation and 
proper averaging. The evoked responses are recorded 
quasi-simultaneously and not in separate sets for each 
sound pressure. For this purpose, the memory (2,048 
addresses) of the averager is subdivided into 4 or 8 
groups. Each of these groups corresponds to a certain 
sound pressure. The evoked responses are obtained by 
cyclic repetition of averaging in all groups (scrambling 
technique); as each group is reached in turn, its 
corresponding sound pressure is triggered. (French 
summary)—Journal abstract. 

6595. Molino, John A. (National Bureau of Standards, 
Inst. for Basic Standards, Washington, D.C.) Psychophy- 
sical verification of predicted interaural differences in 
localizing distant sound sources. Journal of the Acousti- 
cal Society of America, 1974(Jan), Vol. 55(1), 139-147.—3 
practiced female university students made forced choices 
to either side of a reference direction to locate the image 
of pure tones presented through earphones. Various 
combinations of interaural intensity differences (IIDs) 
and interaural time differences (ITDs) were used, 
including some combinations which do not occur in 
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nature. Psychometric functions confirmed the expected 
apparent azimuth of ITD-IID combinations based on 
free-field diffraction theory and microphone measure- 
ments. The relative dominance of the intensive and 
temporal cues were examined at each frequency (500, 
1,000, and 8,000 Hz). The shape of the psychometric 
plane for the bidimensional matrix at the 1,000-Hz 30° 
"condition showed possible nonlinearities in the trading 
| relation. Data were also collected from the same Ss using 
the same signals presented by means of distant loud- 
speakers in an open field. When the free-field data were 
compared with the data from earphone-simulated 
sounds, they showed similar angular acuities, being 
approximately the size of those reported in the literature. 
(21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6596. Nixon, James C. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Seattle, Wash.) Investigation of the response 
foils of the Modified Rhyme Hearing Test. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 
658-666.—Presented the Modified Rhyme Hearing Test 
(MRHT) to 28 normal-hearing undergraduates as a free- 
response test, and obtained written responses to the test 
words. These responses were compared with the foil 
words used in the MRHT multiple-choice answer forms. 
Comparisons indicate that for many of the test words 
only | or 2 of the 6 available response words served as 
possible alternatives to the speech sounds (words) heard 
iby the listeners; in a few cases, none of the available 
response words were realistic alternatives.—Journal 
abstract. 

6597. Richards, Alan M. (Herbert H. Lehman Coll., 
City U. New York) Loudness growth under masking: 
Relation to true sensorineural impairment. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 
597-607.—Performed alternate binaural loudness bal- 
ances between masked and unmasked normal ears of 28 
undergraduates to examine the growth of loudness as a 
function of masker level at 500-4,000 Hz frequencies, 
and to determine whether the recruitmentlike phenome- 
non in masked ears is comparable in its growth and form 
lo actual recruitment growth in sensorineural impaired 
ears. Results indicate that for all frequencies a power 
function relating the perceived loudness in the masked 
ear to the unmasked ear could be drawn, and that the 
slope of this function rose as a function of increased 
masking. Comparison between the slope growth in 
simulated hearing loss and the family of loudness- 
balance slopes obtained from patients with true unilater- 
al loss of varying degree indicates that the slopes of 
loudness-balance functions in the latter group also 
increased linearly with increased loss, However, the slope 
growth of the latter was not frequency dependent, 
indicating an essential difference between simulated and 
actual loudness recruitment growth. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

6598. Seitz, Michael R. & Weber, Bruce A. (McGill 
U., School of Human Communication Disorders, Mont- 
teal, Quebec, Canada) Effects of response requirements 
on the location of clicks superimposed on sentences, 
Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1-A), 43-46. 
—Compared 2 methods of identifying the location of 
clicks superimposed on sentences, using 24 right-handed 
adults as Ss. When Ss first wrote out the entire sentence 
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and then marked the location of the clicks, the perceived 
clicks tended to migrate toward the major constituent 
breaks of the sentences. This trend was not observed 
when Ss responded by marking the position of clicks on 
prepared scripts of the stimulus sentence. In addition, 
both response procedures resulted in a significant trend 
for the perceived clicks to be located before the actual 
click locations. The findings resolve the conflicting 
results obtained from previous investigations in this area. 
—Journal abstract. 

6599. Weiner, Frederick F. & Singh, Sadanand. (U. 
Maryland) Multidimensional analysis of choice reaction 
time judgments on pairs of English fricatives. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Apr) Vol. 102(4) 
615-620.—Obtained from 2 groups of 10 undergraduates 
measurements of choice reaction time (CRT) judgments 
of same-different responses for all possible pairs of 9 
English consonants. A multidimensional analysis of the 
CRT values for the Ist group of Ss showed that the 
magnitude of Ss' CRTs was governed by the distinctive 
feature differences between consonant pairs. A 4-dimen- 
sional analysis revealed that the distinctive features of 
voicing, sibilant, front-back and palatal were those used 
by the group. Examination of the individual Ss showed 
differing patterns of weighting these features. Analysis of 
the 2nd group of Ss served to cross-validate the results 
obtained from the Ist group. Results indicate no 
significant difference in the relationship between CRT 
and distinctive feature differences for the 2 groups. 
Comparison between these results and the 1969 results of 
J. Chananie and R. Tikofsky suggests that CRT is a good 
measure of phoneme similarity when extraneous factors 
contributing to CRT are minimized. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
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6600. Stockard, Jerry R. (Tulane U.) Prior physical 
exertion in learning a novel gross-motor task. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 146.—81 male 
college students practiced and subsequently performed a 
novel gross-motor task following various bouts of prior 
exertion. A transfer-of-training design was used. Results 
Support the hypothesis that state of exertion affects 
Practice on gross-motor tasks. 

6601. Adam, June; Heron, Ruth; Cooper, Donna & 
Hepner, Alain. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) Direction 
of a figural retroactive-effect as a function of apparent 
temporal overlap of test and inducing figures. Perceptu- 
al & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 91-101.—Used 
a concentric circles figure in a series of experiments with 
a total of 46 Ss. It was found that the direction of the 
figural retroactive effect was related to the frequency 
with which Ss reported apparent temporal overlap of 
inducing and test figures under different conditions of 
testing. Results suggest that figural retroactive effects 
showing attraction of the test figure toward the inducing 
figure result from Ss perception of a visual illusion 
during the stimulus sequence. Factors determining the 
occurrence of both apparent temporal overlap and 
attraction effects are considered — Journal abstract. 

6602. Appelle, Stuart. (State U. New York, Brockport) 
Orientation of test-object affects visibility throughout 
visual field. American Journal of Optometry & Archives of 
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American Academy of Optometry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 50(12), 
940-943.—Obtained luminance thresholds for 10 Ss 
under photopic (light-adapted) conditions and for 5 Ss 
under scotopic (dark-adapted) conditions for narrow 
bars of light in vertical, horizontal, left oblique, and right 
oblique orientations. From 5° to 60° into the periphery, 
thresholds were significantly higher for the stimuli in 
oblique orientations. This situation remained in both 
light- and dark-adapted conditions, suggesting the 
problem pervades both rod and cone visual systems. 
—Journal abstract. 

6603. Bell, Russell A.; Symington, Lawrence E. & 
Bevan, William. (American Greetings Corp., Cleveland, 
O.) Watchkeeping performance as a function of certain 
properties of the viewing situation. Human Factors, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 16(1), 65-69.—80 undergraduates per- 
formed a 90-min watchkeeping task requiring the 
detection of a plus sign which occasionally appeared in a 
matrix of solid circles. Independent variables were (a) 
number of stimulus elements in the display, (b) location 
of those elements relative to the strong contours 
produced by the physical boundary of the viewing field, 
and (c) distance of the O from the display. Average 
detection time for successive 100-trial blocks revealed the 
commonly observed vigilance decrement. Detection 
times were consistently shorter when a wider expanse of 
surround separated the stimulus array and the physical 
boundary of the display. They were not influenced by 
either stimulus density or viewing distance. Accuracy of 
response deteriorated with an increase in stimulus 
density but was unaffected by the proximity of the 
display contours to the stimulus array or, again, by 
viewing distance.—Journal abstract. 

: 6604. Beverley, K. I. & Regan, D. (U. Keele, England) 
Visual sensitivity to disparity pulses: Evidence for 
directional selectivity. Vision Research, 1974(May), Vol. 
145, 357-361.—When a targets retinal disparity 
changes with a pulsed waveform, the target appears to 
execute a pulsed movement in depth. Visual sensitivity of 
2 Ss to such disparity changes was plotted as a function 
of pulse duration. These curves resembled low-pass filter 
characteristics. For a given direction of movement in 
depth, different sensitivity curves were obtained for 
targets located in front of and behind the plane of 
binocular fixation. However, depth sensitivities were 
similar for pulses directed from either location towards 
the fixation plane or directed from either location away 
from the plane. This suggests that movements in depth 
directed towards and away from the fixation plane are 
handled by different neural mechanisms in man in 
accord with single-neuron evidence in cat and monkey. 
(French, German, & Russian summaries)—Journal 
abstract. 

6605. Chapman, F. A. & Cavonius, C. R. (U. 
Cambridge, Psychological Lab., England) The influence 
of Stimulus area on visual acuity: Effect of observer 
Criterion. Psychologische Forschung, 1974, Vol. 36(4). 
329-334. Measured visual acuity with grating test 
Patterns that had areas of 1, 5 or 25 cm’. When Ss were 
Instructed to adjust the viewing distance so that all parts 
of the grating appeared clear, the smaller gratings were 
Visible at greater distances. However, when Ss were 
asked to adjust the distance so that they could identify 
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the orientation of the grating, stimulus area had little 
effect on acuity. The apparent loss of acuity for larger 
test patterns that was found when the Ist criterion was 
used resembles the loss of acuity in the parafoveal retina, 
and therefore is probably a result of requiring the S to 
use peripheral regions of his retina, rather than a 
consequence of the phenomenal spreading of the lines in 
small gratings.—R. Gunter. 

6606. Coren, Stanley. (U. British Columbia, Vancou- 
ver, Canada) Development of ocular dominance. Devel- 
opmental Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 10(2), 304.—Tested 
sighting dominance in the eyes of 68 infants (mean 
age = 44.5 wks), 62 elementary school children (mean 
age = 9.0 yrs), and 86 adults (mean age = 252 yrs), 
using a green point of light brought toward the median 
plane. 3 trials were administered to each S. In each group 
more Ss were right-eye than left-eye dominant, values 
not differing significantly from the adult norm of 65% 
right-eye dominant. Eye preference was consistent in all 
3 trials for adults and children, but only about half the 
infants consistently chose the same eye in all trials. The 
implications of the data are methodological, indicating 
that optical dominance can be measured in preverbal Ss, 
and developmental, indicating no significant changes in 
sighting dominance with age.—/. Davis. 

6607. Dansereau, Donald F. & Brown, Bill R. (Texas 
Christian U.) The attribute selection process in pattern 
perception: The effect of constraint redundancy and 
stimulus exposure time on the classification of spatially 
represented Markov patterns. Memory & Cognition, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1-A), 75-81.—Used a transfer para- 
digm to study the effect of constraint redundancy (RC) 
and stimulus exposure time (ET) on the *same-differ- 
ent" classifications of pairs of spatially represented 
Markov patterns (Vargus 7 stimuli). Ss were 90 under- 
graduates. In the training phase, each S classified, 
without feedback, pairs of Vargus 7 stimuli generated as 
deviations from 3 prototypes (ie, most probable 
sequences). Each S received stimuli generated at 1 of 3 
levels of RC and exposed for 1 of 3 durations. In the test 
phase, all Ss classified different deviations from the same 
3 prototypes at a single RC level and a single ET level. 
Unsupervised classification performance was above 
chance in both training and transfer, and increased 
slightly over trials. Significant RC and ET effects were 
found. Results support 2 models of attribute selection 
and utilization. These models and their relationships to 
the findings are discussed in terms of the analysis of the 
“schema plus correction" hypothesis. (25 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

6608. Day, R. H. & McKenzie, B. E. (Monash U., 
Clayton, Victoria, Australia) Perceptual shape constan- 
cy in early infancy. Perception, 1973, Vol. 2(3), 315-320. 
—48 6-16 wk old infants exhibited shape constancy for 
plain solid objects. Habituation of visual fixation 
occurred with respect to repeated viewing of a cube in 
the same orientation and of a cube in different 
orientations, but not when viewing photographs of a 
cube in different orientations. Since the photographs 
reproduced the outline shape and the luminance patterns 
of the solid object, it is suggested that motion parallax 
mediated the shape constancy. Ss responded to the 
photographs as if the latter were patterns rather than if 
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they were representations of solid objects.—Journal 
abstract. 

6609. Ebenholtz, Sheldon M. & Shebilske, Wayne. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison) Instructions and the A and E 
effects in judgments of the vertical. American Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 86(3), 601—612.— Describes 2 
experiments, each with 2 groups of 8 volunteer Ss, in 
which Ss adjusted a line in the median plane to the 
gravitational vertical while they were upright (0°) or 
tilted backward (25 or 75°) and under "objective" or 
"apparent" instructions. The objective instructions sig- 
nificantly reduced the A effect in 1 experiment and 
virtually eliminated it in another, but did not alter the E 
effect. The E effect is discussed as an elevation illusion 
attributable to ocular counterrolling, the A effect as an 
undercompensation in orientation constancy. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6610. Ekimoy, V. A. & Mironov, V. M. [The influence 
of spatial and energetic factors on the operator’s visual 
field.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Sep), Vol. 19(5), 
267-285.—Conducted a perimetric study of the extent of 
visual field for targets 1, 3, 5, and 10 mm in diameter, of 

4 SE levels, 3 levels of ambient illumination, and 

4 colors. The data were obtained for the purpose of 
improving aircraft cockpit instrument design. A set of 
graphs and correlation matrices showing the correlation 
between the boundary lines of the visual field under the 
different viewing conditions of the target is presented. 
—L. Zusne. 

6611. Epstein, W. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) The 
process of "'taking-into-account" in visual perception. 
Perception, 1973, Vol. 2(3), 267-285.—Argues that, in 
order to secure useful information, the perceptual system 
must combine information present in the retinal counter- 
part of the to-be-discriminated distal variable with 
information about other variables that affect the state of 
the retinal counterpart. This combinatorial process may 
be called—following R. S. Woodworth’s lead—the 
process of "taking-into-account." 7 applications of the 
taking-into-account hypothesis are described. Salient 
features of the hypothesis are examined, and its 
empirical status is summarized and evaluated. A model 
of the information-processing sequence suggested by the 
hypothesis is presented. (74 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6612. Epstein, William & Morgan-Paap, Cynthia A. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison) The effect of level of depth 

processing and degree of informational discrepancy on 
adaptation to uniocular image magnification. Journal oj 
Experimental ` Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 102(4), 
585-594. — Conducted 2 experiments in which under. 
graduates (M = 84) adapted to uniocular image magni- 
fication which transformed the pre-experimental rela- 
tionship between objective depth slant and retinal 
disparity. The adaptation treatment consisted of continu- 
Ous inspection of a single luminous figure Tepresenting 
for different Ss 3 different degrees of perspectival slant. 2 
levels of depth processing were contrasted: depth 
registration—an activity which diverted S from active 
utilization of depth information—and depth processing— 
an activity that required frequent utilization of depth 
information. The magnitude of adaptation increased as 
the discrepancy between perspectival and stereoscopic 
slant increased, and was greater following depth process- 
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ing than following depth registration. Results are 
discussed in the context of an account of adaptation 
which stresses resolution of informational discrepancy, 
Other findings in the literature are reinterpreted in light 
of the current experiments. (22 ref)—Journal abstract, 

6613. Fergenson, P. E. & Suzansky, J. W. (Stevens 
Inst. of Technology, Hoboken, N.J.) An investigation of 
dynamic and static visual acuity. Perception, 1973, Vol. 
2(3), 343-356.— Results of a study of visual acuity in 24 
male adults indicate that (a) dynamic visual acuity 
deteriorated for increased target angular velocity or 
decreased target exposure time, (b) dynamic and static 
visual acuity were not significantly correlated, (c) the 
experimental apparatus and procedure were highly 
reliable, and (d) dynamic visual acuity improvement with 
testing -was significant for some conditions. (22 ref) 

6614. Foley, Joan E. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Factors governing interocular transfer of prism adapta- 
tion. Psychological Review, 1974(Mar), Vol. 81(2), 
183-186.—Re-examines experiments in which Ss are 
exposed simultaneously to different rearrangements of 
the fields of the 2 eyes by means of wedge prisms with 
bases opposed. It is suggested that the amount of 
disparity relative to the capability for counterrotation of 
the eyes in the dimension of the disparity is the key to 
reconciling differing outcomes of these experiments. 
Studies are reported which support the contention that 
where fusion is achieved the perceptual solution is quite 
different from the case where it is not. The latter case 
raises a problem of selective attention, in that display 
variables appear to be implicated in the determination of 
the visual feedback channel which controls orienting 
behavior.—Journal abstract. 

6615. Gelade, G. A.; Poole, C. L. & Beurle, R. L. (U. 
Oxford, England) The pooling of excitation in threshold 
bar stimuli. Vision Research, 1974(May), Vol. 14(5), 
317-327.—Examines the pooling of threshold excitation 
in bar stimuli viewed at a Scotopic luminance by 
comparing the detection thresholds of bars viewed alone 
with thresholds measured in the presence of subthreshold 
bars. According to the spatial arrangement of the stimuli, 
the presence of a subthreshold component either 
facilitates or inhibits detection. Results show that the 
pooling of excitation cannot be represented bya single 
weighting function and support the idea of a multichan- 
nel size-tuned detection mechanism with a linear 
intensity code. (French, German, & Russian summaries) 
—Journal abstract. 

6616. Giddings, John W. & Lanyon, Richard I. 
(Pittsburgh Child Guidance Center, Pa.) Effect of 
reinforcement of visual acuity in myopic adults. 
American Journal of Optometry & Physiological Optics, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 51(3), 181-188.—Gave 4 18-20 yr old 
myopic volunteers in Exp I 5 blocks of 24 trials in à 
conditioning task. The target stimuli were slides o 
Landolt rings, with 14 different sizes (increasing on 4 
logarithmic scale) and 12 different stimuli representing 
each size. Trial blocks of contingent social approval fora 
Correct response were alternated with noncontingent 
blocks in which approval was delivered randomly. 
Results infer that contingent approval resulted 1n 
increased acuity. In Exp II, essentially the same task was 
used to compare the performance of 3 groups of 
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myopic male undergraduates each: contingent reinforce- 
ment, noncontingent response, and no-response control. 
Results show a nonsignificant increase in acuity and a 
significant decrease in refractive error.—Journal abstract. 

6617. Goldstein, Alvin G. An empirical link between 
two image disappearance phenomena: Troxler's effect 
and image stabilization effects. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 90(1), 39-45.—Compares a 
study by M. J. Schmidt et al (see PA, Vol 47:6030) which 
showed disappearances of foveally-viewed stabilized 
retinal images and A. G. Goldstein’s (see PA, Vol 
41:9683) investigation of subjective image disappearance 
in the parafovea (Troxler's effect). Similarities in the 
shapes of the 2 response functions were noted. Both 
studies were concerned with image fading as a function 
of stimulus orientation and suggest that orientation on 
the retina is an effective variable in determining 
resistance to image fading.—Journal abstract. 

6618. Haines, Richard F. & Gilliland, Kirby. (NASA 
Ames Research Center, Moffet Field, Calif.) Response 
time in the full visual field. Journal of Applied Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Dec), Vol. 58(3), 289-295.—Administered a 
binocular peripheral visual response time task to 7 male 
volunteers to determine response time to small (45° arc), 
white, flashed, photopic stimuli. These stimuli were 
located 10* arc apart from 10? arc to 90? arc from the 
fovea along each of 8 retinal meridians, each 45? arc 
apart around the 360°. Testing occurred approximately 
every 4th day throughout a 3-mo bedrest investigation. 
Results show that the retina possesses relatively concen- 
tric regions almost twice as wide as high, within each of 
which mean response time can be expected to be of equal 
duration. These findings are related to previous response 
time research. 2 examples show how these data may be 
applied to the design of an aircraft instrument panel and 
cockpit window. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6619. Herren, H. [Deprivation of movement at school 
age and perceptual discrimination.] (Fren) Bulletin de 
Psychologie, 1973-1974, Vol. 27(5-9), 276-285.—Hypoth- 
esized that visual discrimination among Ss deprived of 
movement would be inferior to those allowed to move 
freely. 60 11-16 yr olds were divided into experimental 
and control groups at 3 age levels. All Ss completed a test 
of visual discrimination of details. Restriction of move- 
ment was related to relatively poor visual discrimination. 

6620. Hood, J. D. & Leech, J. (Medical Research 
Council Hearing & Balance Unit, National Hosp., 
London, England) The significance of peripheral vision 
in the perception of movement. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 77(1-2), 72—79.— Discusses certain signif- 
icant differences which have been shown to occur in the 
character of the optokinetic response of an S gazing 
actively and passively at a moving striped drum and 
which Suggest that different nervous mechanisms sub- 
Serve each. Image motion across the retina appears to be 
the stimulus inducing the passive variety and is largely 
responsible for the illusory sensations of self-rotation. 
This same mechanism may be invoked by way of 
explanation of the phenomenon of reversed optokinetic 
nystagmus. The occurrence of this phenomenon in an 
experiment with patients with noncongenital as well as 
Congenital nystagmus lends support to this explanation. 

ye movements induced in the normal eye of Ss with 
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unilateral ophthalmoplegia following stimulation of the 
paretic eye provide additional support for the contention 
that peripheral vision contributes to the control of 
normal ocular movements. (German summary)—Journal 
abstract. 

6621. Jansson, G. & Johansson, G. (U. Uppsala, 
Sweden) Visual perception of bending motion. Percep- 
tion, 1973, Vol. 2(3), 321-326.—Explored principles of 
the perception of a special kind of partially rigid 
motion—bending motion—with 30 undergraduate Ss. 
The proximal stimuli consisted of an outline quadrangle 
with various combinations of changes of length and 
direction of the 4 sides. Results demonstrate a perceptual 
preference for rotary motion over bending motion, and 
of bending motion over 2-dimensional form change 
(stretching). The principle of minimum object change 
can predict this result, implying that rotation, bending, 
and stretching are perceptually preferred in this order. 
(17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6622. Johansson, Gunnar. (Uppsala U., Psychological 
Inst., Sweden) Vector analysis in visual perception of 
rolling motion: A quantitative approach. Psychologische 
Forschung, 1974, Vol. 36(4), 311-319.—Used the well- 
known visual effect of seeing an isolated point on the rim 
of a rolling wheel as moving in a cycloidal track to study 
visual vector analysis under nonredundant conditions. A 
mean difference of about 20% was found between the 
mathematically predicted and the perceptual vector 
analysis. A considerable interperson variation in devia- 
tion from the analysis was found. Some Ss showed only a 
small deviation from the mathematically correct re- 
sponse.—R. Gunter. 

6623. Jones, Pauline A. (Memorial U. Newfoundlan 
Inst. for Research in Human Abilities, St. John's 
Canada) Intra-cultural differences in susceptibility to| 
geometrical illusions and in pictorial depth perception. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 
188-190.—Examined susceptibility to optical illusions by 
Ss who have experienced differing ecologies, and tested 
the hypothesis that Ss exposed to greater cultural 
stimulus would give more 3-dimensional interpretations 
to pictorial material, Ss were 73 male 4th graders 
matched for family occupational status. An urban 
sample was contrasted with each of 2 samples from 
small, isolated fishing communities. The physical envi- 
ronment of the urban sample was carpentered and, in 
contrast with the fishing communities, lacked open vistas 
over water. While the "carpentered world" hypothesis 
was not supported, partial support was obtained for the 
hypothesis that Ss exposed to open vistas are more 
susceptible to the horizontal-vertical illusion. Also, 
urban Ss who were exposed to greater cultural stimulus 
gave more 3-dimensional interpretations on Hudson's 
Depth Perception Test.—Journal abstract. 

6624. Kalnins, Ilze V. & Bruner, J. S. (U. Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) The coordination of visual observation 
and instrumental behavior in early infancy. Perception, 
1973, Vol. 2(3), 307-314.—Showed 30 5-12 wk old 
infants a silent color film whose clarity-focus was 
contingent on their sucking on a dummy nipple. In the 
“suck-for-clear” condition the mean rate of sucking 
increased significantly over baseline level, and decreased 
when the contingency shifted to "suck-for-blur." When 
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the initial condition was "suck-for-blur," sucking rate 
remained close to baseline level. Time spent looking at 
the clear film increased in both conditions, but there was 
little change in looking at the blurred pictures. With the 
introduction of the contingency conditions patterns of 
looking at the clearing and cleared pictures changed, and 
looking at the cleared picture increased in the “suck-for- 
clear" but not the "suck-for-blur" condition. Asymmetry 
of the results indicates that infants are better able to use 
an active response for instrumental means than to inhibit 
à response to achieve instrumental control. Implications 
for the development of voluntary control of action are 
explored. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6625. Kaufman, Lloyd. (New York U.) Sight and 
mind: An introduction to visual perception. New York, 
N.Y.: Oxford U. Press, 1974. xvi, 580 p.—Presents an 
interdisciplinary approach to both current and classical 
research on visual perception, drawing on data from the 
fields of psychology, philosophy, and physiology. A 
comprehensive survey of binocular stereopsis is present- 
ed, along with discussions of the nature of perception, 
light and visual pathways, light and color perception, 
space and movement perception, and form and informa- 
tion processing. (22/, p ref) 

6626. Kertesz, Andrew E. & Optican, Lance M. 
(Northwestern U., Technological Inst) Interactions 
between neighboring retinal regions during fusional 
response. Vision Research, 1974(May), Vol. 14(5), 
339-343,— Conducted 5 experiments with 2 human Ss to 
explore the effect of the introduction of a disparity in 
one retinal region on the fusional range of adjacent 
regions, Results show that this interaction may take the 
form of enhancement or inhibition, depending on the 
relative directions and magnitudes of the disparities 

resent in those regions. Thus, the extent of Panum's 

usional areas at a given retinal location is a function of 
the magnitude and the spatial distribution of disparities 
that are present in neighboring retinal regions. (French, 
German, & Russian summaries)—Journal abstract. 

6627, Lishman, J. R. & Lee, D. N. (U. Edinburgh, 
Scotland) The autonomy of visual kinaesthesis. Percep- 
tion, 1973, Vol. 2(3), 287-294.—Kinesthesis, the sensing 
of body movement which is essential for controlling 
activity, depends on registering the changes which 
accompany body movement. While there are 2 basic 
types of change—mechanical (articular, cutaneous, and 
vestibular) and visual—and so 2 potential sources of 
kinesthetic information, the mechanical changes have 
traditionally been considered the basis of kinesthesis, 
vision being considered a purely exteroceptive sense. 
However, J. J. Gibson's (see PA, Vol 33:9697) work 

argues that vision is a powerful kinesthetic sense. To test 
this idea visual-mechanical kinesthetic conflicts were 
created by moving the visible surroundings linearly 
forward and backward around a passively or actively 
moving S. In the majority of the 16 adult Ss, vision 
dominated. Therefore vision is not a purely exteroceptive 
sense, nor is visual kinesthesis simply an adjunct to 
mechanical kinesthesis. Vision is concluded to be an 
autonomous kinesthetic sense.—Journal abstract. 
6628. Matin, Ethel. (Columbia U.) Light adaptation 
and the dynamics of induced tilt. Vision Research, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 14(3), 255-265.— Measured the dynamic 
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properties of induced tilt with a single vertical inducing 
line presented to 3 Ss for a period of 3 sec/trial in 2 
experiments and as a 10-msec flash in Exp III. At 
varying times either before, during, or after its presenta- 
tion, a slanted test line was flashed for 10 msec. Its top 
terminated at the left edge of the middle of the inducing 
line and formed an angle of 30? with it. The perceived 
tilt of this test line changed when it was presented in 
conjunction with the inducing line, by an amount which 
depended on the time when the flash occurred. Psycho- 
physical measurements with test and inducing stimuli of 
the same luminance revealed that the change in 
perceived tilt preceded the onset of the inducing line by 
100-200 msec, came to a maximum at the onset of the 
inducing line, and then decreased. When the inducing 
line was presented for 3 sec, a 2nd relative maximum 
occurred near its offset prior to the eventual decay 
during the tilt aftereffect period. The discussion relates 
the results to current theories which attribute the tilt 
illusion and aftereffect to adaptation or lateral inhibition 
in cortical tilt detectors and suggests an alternative to 
them. (French, German, & Russian summaries) (67 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6629. McKeever, Walter F. (Bowling Green State U.) 
Does post-exposural directional scanning offer a suffi- 
cient explanation for lateral differences in tachistoscop- 
ic recognition? Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 38(1), 43-50.— Discusses M. J. White's (see PA, Vol 
51:2432) criticisms of experiments by W. F. McKeever 
and M. D. Huling. It is argued that, contrary to White's 
claim, McKeever and Huling never attributed all 
obtainable lateral recognition differences to effects of 
cerebral dominance, and that White’s criticisms in no 
way establish a directional scanning hypothesis as 
compatible with the results obtained under the condi- 
tions of the McKeever and Huling experiments. The 
scanning hypothesis also fails to account for many other 
tesults obtained in recognition and recognition reaction 
time studies. (33 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6630. Nakanov, M. G. [Some characteristics of the 
perception of a luminous point in darkness.] (Russ) 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Sep), Vol. 19(5), 112-115. 
—Studied the perception of trajectories described by a 
moving luminous point in total darkness. The figures 
described by the point were exact geometric figures, yet 
they were invariably perceived as irregular forms. In 
addition, the contours appeared to vary from 1 cycle of 
Totation to the next, and the center of the figure seemed 
to move about. The apparent displacements were similar 
to those experienced in the autokinetic effect. Ss 
experienced increasing difficulty in describing the exact 
trajectory as the velocity of the moving point decreased 
from 20-30 deg/sec to 10 deg/sec. All Ss experienced an 
apparent shrinkage of the perceived trajectory during the 
Ist few seconds of observation. When the screen-to-S 
distance was increased to 3 m, Ss could not identify any 
trajectories and saw only the irregular movement of à 
luminous point along a more or less oval path. The 
addition of a stationary luminous point led to an 
apparent increase in the area circumscribed by the 
moving point. The stationary point also appeared to 
move, and its excursions were a function of the velocity 
of the moving point and the course of its trajectory. Prior 
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familiarity of Ss with the experimental setup decreased 
the illusory effects, but did not eliminate them—Z, 
Zusne. 

6631. Newman, Colin V. (U. Birmingham, England) 
Size-distance invariance and a distorted texture density 
gradient. Journal of General Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
90(2), 237-245.—Examined the relationship between 
judgments of relative distance and judgments of relative 
size made over a surface on which the packing density of 
the texture elements was progressively increased, from 
one end of the surface to the other along the S's line of 
sight. Significant positive correlations were obtained 
between distance and size judgments made by 32 adult 
Ss. This confirms a weak version of the size-distance 
invariance hypothesis and supports a prediction con- 
tained in J. J. Gibson's 1966 theory of space perception. 
(19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6632. Oyama, Tadasu & Aoki, Hitoshi. (Chiba U., 
Japan) Reduction of acuity in a brightness contrast 
situation. Vision Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 14(3), 
267-269.—Conducted an experiment with 2 Os to study 
the effects of inducing and test luminances on perception 
of brightness and acuity in the same situations of 
brightness contrast. Different stimulus patterns were 
presented to the O's eyes through 2 different optical 
channels. After acuity was measured in 24 luminance 
conditions, brightness matches were made between test 
and comparison fields. Acuity in both Os tended to show 
Stronger resistance to the inducing light than did 
perceived brightness. Acuity decreased only when the 
inducing luminance was much higher than the test field. 
Results clearly demonstrate that both perceived bright- 
ness of bright and dark areas decreased with higher 
inducing luminance and that corresponding retinal or 
cortical excitation also decreased —B. McLean. 

6633. Ramachandran, V. S. & Braddick, O. (Stanley 
Medical Coll., Madras, India) Orientation-specific learn- 
ing in stereopsis. Perception, 1973, Vol. 2(3), 371-376. 
—Notes that inexperienced Os show a delay before 
experiencing the stereoscopic percept from a random-dot 
Stereo pair. This perception time is progressively reduced 
with repeated exposures of the stereogram. The present 
Study investigated the specificity of this perceptual 
learning effect with 11 naive Ss, using stereograms made 
up of short oblique line elements. Learning with a 
Stereogram consisting of 45° line elements transferred 
completely to an uncorrelated pattern with the same 
clement orientation, but there was a marked failure of 
transfer to a pattern whose elements had the opposed 
Oblique orientation. Thus the stereoscopic skill that has 
been acquired may be specific to those orientation 
analyzers that were stimulated during the training 
Period.— Journal abstract. 

6634. Rock, I. & Sigman, E. (Rutgers State U., Inst. of 
Cognitive Studies, Newark) Intelligence factors in the 
Perception of form through a moving slit. Perception, 
1973, Vol. 2(3), 357-369.—Notes that when a narrow slit 
Moves over a line figure (or the equivalent stimulus is 
Simulated by a short line segment appropriately displac- 
Ing within a moving slit), Os often perceive an extended 
figure although the stimulus information is ambiguous. 
n 4 experiments with a total of 154 undergraduate Ss it 
Was shown that the perception of a figure tended to 
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occur, provided the stimulus information was compatible 
with the perceptual solution of a figure revealed by a 
moving aperture. Results show that to be perceived (a) 
the visible segment of the figure must completely fill the 
aperture; (b) the surround of the aperture must appear to 
be Opaque and extend an adequate distance on both 
sides; (c) the aperture must be perceived as an opening 
rather than as a figure; and (d) if the slope of the 
segment is visible, it must change appropriately from 
moment to moment. Thus the outcome can be thought of 
as an intelligent, elegant solution to the problem posed 
by the transforming proximal stimulus. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

6635. Shipley, Thorne. (U. Miami, Bascom Palmer 
Eye Inst, Vision Lab.) Thresholds and resolution in 
human vision: A new approach to night vision testing. 
Human Factors, 1974(Feb), Vol. 16(1), 56-64.—Studied 
visual acuity dark adaptation in the fovea in immediate 
temporal alternation with foveal threshold adaptation in 
2 experiments with 3 trained (Exp I) and 10 untrained 
(Exp II) Os. This method avoids some of the inconsisten- 
cies of earlier work and produces an index of individual 
differences in visual performances for untrained and 
unselected Os. Results also help to display the separate 
contributions of photochemical and neurological factors 
to the dark-adaptation process, (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

6636. Vicario, Giovanni. (U. Trieste, Inst. of Psycholo- 
gy, Italy) [The phenomenon of apparent rarefaction in 
the visual field.] (Ital) Archivio di Psicologia Neurologia e 
Psichiatria, 1971(Nov), Vol. 32(6), 515-542.— Discusses 
the phenomenon in which the lines of a smaller square 
look more spaced than those of a larger square even 
though they are equally spaced. The reduction of an area 
to a ratio of 1:25 determines an apparent rarefaction of 
1195. After considering a variety of theories (visual 
acuity, foveal vision, Mach's phenomenon, Delboeuf's 
illusion, Pounzo's illusion, estimation of numerosity, and 
contour effects), it is concluded that the phenomenon is 
best explained in terms of contrast or frame effects.—L. 
L'Abate. y 

6637. Walker, James T. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) A 
new rotating gradient disk: Brightness, flicker, and 
brightness aftereffects. Vision Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
14(3), 223-228.—Describes a disk which is divided into 
18 equal sectors ranging from black through white in a 
stepwise circumferential brightness gradient comparable 
to a circular optical wedge. The disk appears brighter 
rotating in one direction and darker rotating in the other, 
thus producing 2 brightness-frequency functions, one for 
each direction of rotation. Results of observing the disk 
in 2 experiments with 8 undergraduates in each show 
that below the critical flicker frequency, eppen 

ightness depended jointly on the frequency an 
E of Gegen Kat Talbot-level brightness and 
critical flicker frequency were independent of rotation 
direction. Rotation in one direction produced an 
aftereffect of apparent brightening in a subsequently 
viewed steady light, and rotation in the other direction 
produced a dimming aftereffect.—Journal abstract. 

6638. Weitzel, Charlotte & Dobson, Ricardo. (Mary 
Washington Coll, U. Virginia) Sensitivity to visual 
Gaussian noise patterns as determined by binary and 
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rating procedures. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 38(1), 147-154.—Trained Os (3 female undergradu- 
ates) made judgments as to the presence of a signal plus 
noise pattern adjacent to a noise pattern with binary and 
4-category rating response procedures. 2 mean differ- 
ences between stimulus distributions, 2 criterion levels, 
and 2 response procedures were factorially combined to 
produce 8 experimental conditions. Individual protocols 
of all Os in rating sessions and of 2 Os in most binary 
sessions resulted in straight line z-coordinate receiver 
operating functions, which express the probability of a 
hit as a function of the probability of a false alarm. As 
predicted by the theory of signal detection, neither 
response procedures nor criterion manipulations affected 
d, a measure of sensitivity), but d, (was sensitive to the 
magnitude of the mean difference between the signal and 
signal plus noise distributions. However, Os were not 
influenced by payoff conditions to adopt low criteria in 
binary sessions even though criterion shifts were prod- 
uced in rating sessions. Finally, the obtained slope for 
the receiver operating functions was nearly 2 times as 
large as predicted by the theory. On the basis of these 
mixed positive and negative results, the acceptance of the 
theory as a general model for visual detection may be 
questioned even while some successful applications of 
the theory to visual detection problems exist.—Journal 
abstract. 
6639. Worrall, Norman & Firth, Diane E. (U. London, 
Inst. of Education, England) Figure orientation affects 
amount of Mueller-Lyer illusion. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 161-162.— Previous studies 
have demonstrated that placing Mueller-Lyer obliques 
about a horizontal line causes a shift in its apparent 
midpoint. However, the present study with 20 college 
students shows that amount of illusion is greater when 
right-pointing rather than left-pointing obliques are used. 
The effect is discussed in terms of visual hemifield bias. 
—Journal abstract. 
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6640. Carron, Albert V. & Bracegirdle, Michael. (U. 
Western Ontario, Faculty of Physical Education, Lon- 
don, Canada) A motor learning task involving two-arm 
balance-coordination. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 183-187.— Deseribes an appara- 
tus, the 2-arm balance-coordination task. It was pro- 
posed that this task might be utilized for the examination 
of motor learning. Results of a study with a total of 30 
graduate and undergraduate students indicate that the 
task is fairly novel, performance shows significant 
improvement with practice, and a relatively high degree 

of reliability of individua! differences can be obtained. 
—Journal abstract. 

6641. Glencross, D. J. (Flinders U. South Australia. 
Bedford Park) Pauses in a repetitive speed skill. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 246. 
—Found that 5 out of 19 Ss broke down or paused 
during rapid winding in a hand-cranking skill. An 
analysis based upon EMG and strain-gauge torque 
records indicates that the pauses were caused by a 
change in the temporal position of 1 of the principal 
agonistic muscles. 
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6642. Kvalseth, Tarald O. (Georgia Inst. of Technolo- 
gy, School of Industrial & Systems Engineering) A 
preview-constraint model of rotary arm control as an 
extension of Fitts's law. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1974(Apr), Vol. 102(4), 696-699.—Formulated and 
validated experimentally a Ist-order linear model relat- 
ing movement time to P. M. Fitts’s (see PA, Vol 29:2059) 
movement variable and a preview variable, using 15 
undergraduates as Ss. Without preview constraint, the 
rotary arm movement task produced a maximum 
movement information or index of task difficulty (ID) 
rate of 4.7 bits/sec, which, when preview constraints 
were imposed, was reduced to 3.9 bits/sec as compared 
to a marginal preview ID rate of 12.5. The movement 
variable was found to account for about 70% of the total 
contribution to movement time. The error rates were 
determined to be highest in the no-preview-constraint 
case and were significantly (p < .05) affected by both 
movement and preview ID.—Journal abstract. 

6643. McClure, Gary; Forgays Donald G. & 
Whitmore, David G. (Long Island U., Brooklyn Center) 
A solid-state ultrasonic activity-recording unit. Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 86(3), 647-650. 
— Describes the advantages of an ultrasonic unit which is 
highly stable, flexible, and sensitive as compared with 
earlier models of the vacuum-tube variety. The unit also 
has a variable rate integrator which simplifies data 
recording. A schematic diagram and calibration informa- 
tion are provided. The unit has a relatively low assembly 
cost and can be duplicated in any moderately well 
equipped laboratory.— Journal abstract. 

6644. Rigal, Robert A. (U. Quebec, Montreal, Cana- 
da) Hand efficiency and right-left discrimination. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 
219-224.—Compared the results obtained from 40 right- 
handed and 40 left-handed 10-yr-old boys on hand 
efficiency and right-left discrimination tests. No signifi- 
cant differences were found between the 2 groups In 
either the right-left discrimination test or in the hand- 
efficiency tests for the preferred hand. However, a 
significant difference was found between the nonpre- 
ferred-hand performances of the right-handed and left- 
handed Ss on the hand-efficiency tests. No significant 
relationship was found between hand efficiency and 
right-left discrimination.—Journal abstract. 

6645. Rogers, Cecil A. (U. Arizona) Feedback 
precision and postfeedback interval duration. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 102(4), 
604—608.— Conducted 3 experiments with a total of 185 
undergraduates. In Exp I, precision of feedback grain 
was manipulated in a simple positioning task. An 
Optimum was found; an increase in precision past this 
optimum produced deleterious effects upon rate ol 
acquisition. In Exp II, increasing postfeedback interval 
removed the optimum. The feedback precision effects 
were then replicated in a timing task (Exp III. The 
combined results of the 3 experiments are interpreted as 
Supporting an information-processing approach to the 
study of postfeedback interval events for simple motor 
skills. The findings also support specific predictions by Í. 
McD. Bilodeau and deductions from J. A. Adams’s 197 
theory of motor learning.—Journal summary. 
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6646. Schoppe, Karl-Josef. [The MLS-apparatus: A 
new apparatus to measure motor skills.) (Germ) 
Diagnostica, 1974(Spr), Vol. 20(1), 43-47.—Describes a 
new instrument to measure motor skills: the Morische- 
Leistungs-Serie Apparatus or MLS. The MLS consists of 
a recording unit and 1-10 working surfaces. 4 counters 
record hits or misses, duration of contact, and total 
duration of testing period. The working surfaces can be 
used in tasks assessing steadiness, aim, and tapping 
speed.—M. E. Morf. 

6647. Shapiro, Avram H. (U. Negev, Beer-Sheva, 
Israel) Effects of family density and mothers’ education 
on preschoolers’ motor skills. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 79-86.—Used individual compari- 
sons in an epidemiological framework to determine the 
effects of 2 neighborhoods, family density, and mother’s 
education on 58 ethnically varied 3 yr olds in Israel. 
Measures included verbal IQ (as measured by the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test), gross motor skills, 
and fine motor skills. Significant sex differences were 
found; high densities and low maternal schooling alone 
and in interaction related to poor motor performance for 
the boys. It is suggested that mothers who have at least 
finished primary school may act to neutralize the 
detrimental effects of a crowded home. The finding that 
fathers’ income and occupation were little associated 
with crowding seems to reflect greater economic homo- 
geneity within this Israeli sample.—Journal abstract. 

6648. Stepanskii, V. I. (USSR Academy of Pedagogi- 
cal Sciences, Scientific Research Inst. of General & 
Pedagogical Psychology, Moscow) [Recording small 
Preparatory muscular efforts.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikholo- 
gii, 1973(Sep), Vol. 19(5), 131-132.— Describes a simple 
device that allows the direct recording of small muscular 
pressures using a pen-writing instrument without the 
need for complex electronic apparatus. It consists of a 
transducer that is similar in structure to a carbon 
microphone, connected to the recording device through a 
Wheatstone bridge. 

6649. Thackray, R. L; Jones, K. N. & Touchstone, R. 
M. (FAA Civil Aeromedical Inst., Aviation Psychology 
Lab., Oklahoma City, Okla.) Personality and physiologi- 
cal correlates of performance decrement on a monoto- 
nous task requiring sustained attention. FAA Office of 
Aviation Medicine Report, 1973(Dec), No. 73-14, 13 p. 
—Administered Form A of the Eysenck Personality 
Inventory (EPI) to 60 male college students. Ss' heart 
Tates were then monitored during 40 min of performance 
On a serial reaction task. Introverted Ss showed no 
decline in attention during the task, while extraverted Ss 
did; the attentional lapses were related to EPI impulsivi- 
ly scores. Heart-rate variability, but not mean heart rate, 
Was associated with performance decrement. (18 ref) 
—W. E. Collins. 

6650. Thomas, Marlin U.; Hancock, Walton M. & 
Chaffin, Don B. (Naval Postgraduate School) Perform- 
ance of a combined manual and decision task with 
discrete uncertainty. International Journal of Production 
Research, 1974(May), Vol. 12(3), 409-425.—Views a 
Combined manual and decision task as an arrangement 
of manual components, | or more of which involves 
Uncertainty due to some input random process. An 
experiment with human Ss was run involving a task 
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containing a 4-alternative choice element for the decision 
component. The other components involved motions 
typical of many operational environments. The probabil- 
istic conditions that were varied over the choice element 
consisted of 6 discrete probability functions for each of 
independent structures (random sequences) and Markov 
dependent structures. The component performance times 
were found to be gamma distributed, but tended to 
independent normals as Ss progressed toward fully- 
learned states. For fully-learned Ss, only the decision 

component was affected by the uncertainty, and these 

effects did not vary significantly between the independ- 

ent and Markov structures. Ss employed a motion 

Strategy at the decision component that was a function of 

the most probable stimulus. A prediction equation was 

developed for the mean decision component time as a 

function of entropy of the choice element. This was 

combined with the means of the other component times 

for predicting the mean total cycle time. The experimen- 

tal mean manual times were compared to a time 

standard derived by the methods-time measurement 

system of predetermined times. Applications of results 

are discussed in terms of using predetermined motion 

time for evaluation methods and establishing time — 
standards for combined manual and decision tasks. 

(French & German summaries) (19 ref)—Journal 

abstract. 

6651. Yakovlev, A. I. (USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences, Inst. of Neurosurgery, Moscow) [Simple motor 
reaction time to a kinesthetic stimulus.] (Russ) Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1973(Sep), Vol. 19(5), 119-123.—Measured 
differences in reaction time (RT) to passive stimulation 
of the Ist and interphalangeal joint of the ring finger and 
of the elbow joint. Ss stopped the reaction timer by 
pulling apart the metal contacts mounted on their index 
finger and thumb. Stimulation was either ipsilateral or 
contralateral with respect to the response hand, 13 Ss 
RTs were measured 15-20 times/day for 4 days, using all 
4 stimulus-response laterality combinations. RT to 
elbow stimulation was shorter than to finger joint 
stimulation. Ipsilateral elbow RT was shorter than 
contralateral RT (111.0 msec vs 117.5 msec, p < .01). 
Ipsilateral finger joint RT was shorter than contralateral 
RT (138.7 msec vs 153.3 msec, p < .01). (19 ref)—L. 
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6652. Adler, Meinhard. (Free U. Berlin, W. Germany) 
[Cognitive changes during a four-week experiment in 
social isolation.] (Germ) Zeitschrift fiir Experimentelle 
und Angewandte Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 20(4), 521—528. 
—Used a Q-sort technique to arrange 20 pictures with 
affective contents according to 12 categories (e.g. 
anxiety, love, and death) repeated every day during the 
experimental period. Test-retest correlations of the sorts 
on subsequent days indicated cognitive changes. Devia- 
tions from the high test-retest reliability, established 
before the start of the isolation period were taken as 
indicators of cognitive and emotional changes during the 
experiment. The technique is concluded to offer a 
suitable methodology for the evaluation of emotional 
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disturbances due to isolation. (French summary)—W. J. 
Koppitz. : 

6653. Arbuthnot, Jack. (Ohio U.) Cognitive style and 
modification of moral judgment. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 273-274.—T Tested the hypothesis 
that because of the cognitive-structural nature of the 2 
constructs, changes in maturity of moral judgment 
induced experimentally through role playing should be 
related to Ss’ relative degree of field dependence-inde- 
pendence, 31 male and 47 female psychology students 
served as Ss; 16 were controls. Field-dependent Ss were 
more susceptible to both positive and negatively condu- 
cive roles on an immediate but not on a I-wk posttest. 
—Journal abstract. 

6654, Bar-Hillel, Maya. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, 
Israel) Similarity and probability. Organizational Behav- 
ior & Human Performance, 1974(Apr) Vol. 11(2), 
271-282.—Showed 76 undergraduates triples of bar 
graphs, Left (L), Middle (M), and Right (R). One group 
judged whether L or R was more similar to M. 2 other 
groups were told that the bar graphs described trinomial 
distributions. Of these groups, one was asked to judge 
whether sample L or sample R was more likely to emerge 
from population M. The other group judged whether 
population L or population R was more likely to yield 
sample M. All 3 groups gave essentially the same 
responses, In particular, the likelihood judgments were 
closer to the similarity judgments than to the correct 
likelihoods, in support of the representativeness hypothe- 
sis. Journal abstract. 

6655, Barnette, R. L. (Valdosta State Coll.) On the 
propriety of S-R theories utilizing nonobservable medi- 
ating events. Journal of General Psychology, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 90(2), 191-196.—Notes that 2 main lines of 
reasoning have been often employed urging the avoid- 
ance of so-called "nonobservable mediating events" in 
psychological explanations of the stimulus-response 
(S-R) variety. The controversies over an adequate charac- 
terization of such entities are largely ontological, and 
there is also the claim that reference to mediators adds 
nothing to the explanatory force of any S-R theory. 
Arguments by J. E. Martin supporting that claim are 
critically reviewed. It is argued that the explanatory role 
of nonobservable mediators cannot be swept away in the 
Martin fashion, and it is shown how C. D. Osgood's 
traditional S-R theory utilizes, essentially, nonobservable 

mediators, It is submitted that these matters can be 
approached independent of the "explanatorily vacuous” 
charges levelled by the Martin stance.—Journal abstract 

6656. Barry, Robert J. (U. Sydney, New South Wales, 
Australia) The concept of mathemagenic behaviour: An 
analysis of its heuristic value. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 311-321.—Reviews the work of E. 
Z. Rothkopf and of L. T. Frase in order to introduce and 

refine the concept of mathemagenic behavior as it 
developed in the instructional literature. A theoretical 
underpinning is provided for this concept from studies 
involving models of memory, and its integration into a 
broader stream of research is illustrated. The heuristic 
value of such an integration is shown by consideration of 
the problem of the poor reader; a detailed analysis of 
some recent experiments provides leads for future 
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empirical investigations and some developmental appli- 
cations. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6657. Beach, Lee R. (U. Washington) A note on the 
intrasubject similarity of subjective probabilities ob- 
tained by estimates and by bets. Organizational Behavior 
& Human Performance, 1974(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 250-252. 
—Conducted an individual subject reanalysis of some 
data from L. R. Beach and J. A. Wise’s (see PA, Vol 
43:16862) study with 29 male Ss. Results support the 
conclusion of W. M. DuCharme and M. L. Donnell (see 
PA, Vol 51:8367) that subjective probabilities obtained 
from verbal estimates and inferred from bets are fairly 
similar and that they are conservative relative to 
veridical Bayesian probabilities. 

6658. Beiser, Jacob. (Orange County Community 
Coll.) Individual differences on two measures of 
incidental learning. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 308-310.—Administered 2 tests of 
incidental learning to female undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students (NV = 40). Incidental learning of verbal 
stimuli did not correlate significantly with incidental 
learning of nonverbal stimuli. Capacity to explore the 
visual environment, to persist in attending, and to detect 
subtle signals was assessed by a vigilance task. Hits on 
the vigilance task correlated significantly with incidental 
learning of nonverbal stimuli but not of verbal stimuli. 
—Journal abstract. 

6659. Blaubergs, Maija S. & Braine, Martin D. (U. 
Georgia) Short-term memory limitations on decoding 
self-embedded sentences. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 102(4), 745-748.—Attempted to 
isolate the contribution of a limited short-term memory 
span to the difficulty of processing self-embedded 
sentences. 40 undergraduates served as Ss in 1 of 2 
conditions—exposure to self-embedding or to right- 
branching sentences. The procedure used the auditory 
presentation of semantically neutral sentences and a 
memory probe technique to measure processing at 3 
levels of self-embedding. In this condition comprehen- 
sion broke down at 3 degrees of embedding. The control 
sentences, semantically equivalent, but with right- 
branching structure, were significantly better understood 
at 3 to 5 degrees of complexity, but not at | and 2 
degrees. The results are predictable, given a 7-item short- 
term memory span, from some plausible assumptions 
about the manner of processing.—Journal abstract. 

6660. Brightman, Harvey J. & Urban, Thomas F. 
(Miami U.) The influence of the dogmatic personality 
upon information processing: A comparison with a 
Bayesian information processor. Organizational Behav- 
ior & Human Performance, 1974(Apr), Vol. 11) 
266-276.—On the basis of their scores on the Rokeach 
Dogmatism Scale, Form E, 17 male undergraduates were 
classified as low dogmatics and 17 as high dogmatics. Ss 
information-processing abilities were compared over 2 
different experimental sequences. Results indicate that 
the inclusion of personality variables assists in explaining 
individual differences in information processing studies. 
Although both high and low dogmatics were conserva- 
tive processors of information, dogmatism appeared to 
be related with need for uncertainty reduction and the 
development of simple strategies for processing informa- 
tion. (16 ref}—Journal abstract. 
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6661. Clark, Herbert H. & Chase, William G. 
(Stanford U.) Perceptual coding strategies in the 
formation and verification of descriptions. Memory & 
Cognition, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1-A), 101-111.—Conducted 
3 experiments with college students (N = 116) to study 
the "picture coding" process implicit both in making up 
descriptions of pictures and in verifying descriptions 
against pictures. In Exp I, Ss were asked simply to 
describe pictures of 1 object above another; some 
pictures were symmetrical vertically and some were not. 
In Exp II and III, other Ss were timed as they judged 
whether sentences (e.g., “Star isn’t below line") were true 
or false of such pictures. Results show that Ss complied 
to 3 ordered “preference rules” in describing the 2 
objects, rules that are conditional on characteristics of 
the picture and demands of the task. Furthermore, Ss in 
the verification task complied to the same 3 rules when 
they viewed and encoded the picture before they read the 
sentence to be verified, but to only 1 of the rules when 
they viewed the picture after they read the sentence. The 
results also reconfirm 2 recently proposed models for the 
process of verifying sentences against pictures.—Journal 
abstract. 

6662. Conrad, Carol. (New School for Social Re- 
search, New York, N.Y.) Context effects in sentence 
comprehension: A study of the subjective lexicon. 
Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1-A), 130-138. 
—Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 27 college 
students to explore the role of context in determining 
what information about the meanings of words is 
activated in memory at the time a word is encountered in 
a sentence. Using a color-naming paradigm, it was 
shown that both meanings of a word that had 2 distinct 
meanings were activated in memory at the time the word 
was heard in a sentence. This activation occurred even 
when there was sufficient contextual information to 
indicate which meaning was intended by the speaker. 
Results support the hypothesis that there exists in 
memory an isolable subjective lexicon and suggest that 
context which is effective in disambiguating lexical 
ambiguities in the language has its effect only at a 
relatively late stage in the cognitive processing involved 
in language comprehension. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6663. Danks, Joseph H. & Schwenk, Mary A. (Kent 
State U.) Comprehension of prenominal adjective 
orders, Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1-A), 
34-38.— Describes 2 experiments with male undergradu- 
ates (N = 40) in which phrases describing a referent 
Object contained 2 prenominal adjectives in either 
normal or inverted order. It was found that the time to 
identify the position of the referent in a display was a 
function of both the adjective order and the nonreferent 
context. If the referent appeared with a nonreferent 
differing from it only in size or number, the normal order 
of adjectives facilitated responding. However, if the 
referent appeared with a nonreferent differing from it 
only in color, the inverted order of adjectives resulted in 
faster identification times. Results support a pragmatic 
communication rule which states that when the more 
discriminating adjectives are ordered earlier in a series, 
comprehension is facilitated.—Journal abstract. 

6664. Dickstein, Louis S. & Brown, Nancy. (Wellesley 
Coll.) Effect of role orientation and instructions regard- 
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ing competition on cognitive performance of college 
females. Psychological Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 
291-297.— Éxamined the possibility, suggested by several 
studies in the past 2 decades, that the cognitive 
performance of female college students may be signifi- 
cantly influenced by the situation. 36 Wellesley College 
undergraduates were administered the Wellesley Role 
Orientation Scale as a measure of the acceptance of 
traditional sex roles. High and low role-orientation 
groups were formed. Half of each group took 7 subtests 
of the WAIS under competitive instructions while the 
other half took the subtests under neutral instructions. 
As predicted, a significant interaction obtained between 
role classification and the experimental conditions. 
High-role Ss performed better in the control condition 
while low-role Ss performed better in the experimental 
condition.—Journal abstract. 

6665. Fillenbaum, Samuel. (U. North Carolina, 
Psychometric Lab., Chapel Hill) Pragmatic normaliza- 
tion: Further results for some conjunctive and disjunc- 
tive sentences. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 102(4), 574-578.—51 college students 
participated in a paraphrase task involving pragmatically 
extraordinary sentences. More than half the time, Ss 
normalized 2 sorts of disordered conjunctive sentences as 
well as disjunctive sentences involving "perverse" 
threats. Later, when comparing their paraphrases with 
the source sentences, Ss were often unable to detect 
differences in meaning. Results are interpreted in terms 
of a basic assumption made by many Ss that messages 
are sensible, that what is described in messages must 
conform to the customary order and connection among 
events, and that apparent anomalies can be attributed to 
inadequacies in the encoding of the messages.—Journal 
abstract. , 

6666. Gillis, John S. & Moens, Paul R. (Texas Tech 
U,) Resolution of cognitive conflict in an Australian 
sample. Psychological Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1 ) 
259-266.—Attempted to investigate the cross-national 
generality of quantitative results demonstrating how 
persons resolve cognitive differences. 10 pairs of Austra- 
lian university students were trained to depend on 1 of 2 
cues in a judgment task. Ss who had learned contrasting 
cue dependencies, ie, contrasting policies, were then 
paired and required to make joint decisions concerning 
similar types of problems. Several quantitative indices 
were used to determine agreement, conflict, and consist- 
ency of judgments. Results are similar to those found for 
other national samples in suggesting that when persons 
who disagree come together to solve problems, they 
progressively diminish “policy” differences but become 
increasingly inconsistent in their policies so that conflict 
is not significantly reduced beyond its initial level. A 
brief rationale for each index is presented along with 
substantive data for that index.—Journal abstract. 

6667. Goodman, Barbara C. (U. Michigan, Inst. of 
Science & Technology, Engineering Psychology Lab.) 
Direct estimation procedures for eliciting judgments 
about uncertain events. we? of Selected Documents in 

i . 4, 6. 
Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol Dedi Lee 


; James G. & Noreen, 
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—Describes an experiment in which 8 Ss read sentences 
specifying relations among concepts, with sentences 
related to each other in different hierarchical structures. 
In the case where sentences had implicative relation- 
ships, time to read sentences low in the hierarchy was 
less if sentences higher in the hierarchy had been read 
previously, and sentences inconsistent with expectations 
based on earlier items took longer. However, when 
structural relations did not involve implication about 
content, time to read the sentences was not very different 
regardless of whether related sentences had been read 
previously.—Journal abstract. 3 
6669. Haubensak, Gert. (U. Münster, Psychological 
Inst, W. Germany) [Process structure in category 
judgments.] (Germ) Studia Psychologica, 1972, Vol. 
14(4), 267-273.—Conducted a "yes-no" categorizing 
experiment to determine whether processes involved in 
making the judgments "great" and "small" are symmetri- 
~ cal. Ss had to decide whether stimulus lines were long or 
short, and response time was measured. Results indicate 
that there is no symmetry in these processes; judgments 
of "smallness" of objects took longer. In addition, 
judging time of the category "small" was approximately 
constant for the entire set of stimuli, while that for the 
category "great" showed an evident size dependence. 
(Slovak and Russian summaries)—English summary. 

6670. Hazard, Ted H. & Peterson, Cameron R. 
(Decisions & Designs, McLean, Va.) Odds versus 
probabilities for categorical events. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 39. 

6671. Hechler, Peter D. & Wiener, Yoash. (California 
State U.) Chronic self-esteem as a moderator of 
performance consequences of expected pay. Organiza- 
tional Behavior & Human Performance, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
11(1), 97-105.—Divided 80 undergraduates into high 
and low self-esteem groups on the basis of their scores on 
the Self-Acceptance scale of the California Psychological 
Inventory. Results of analyzing the effects of expected 
pay and chronic self-esteem on quantity and quality of 
performance indicate that high self-esteem Ss performed 
with high quality under both low and high pay 
conditions. Low self-esteem Ss performed highly only 
under the high pay condition. Results on the productivity 

data, however, indicate only the main effect of pay. 
Results are in agreement with other investigations 
showing that GE tend to confirm a high self- 
concept more by high quality than by hi i 
work.—Journal penes d e 
6672. Ingleby, J. D. (Medical Research Council, Unit 
on Environmental Factors in Mental & Physical Illness. 
London, England) The separation of bias and sensitivity 
in multiple-choice tasks. Perception, 1973, Vol, 2(3), 
295-305.—Argues that, with the growing realization by 
psychologists of the need to take account of response 
biases in perception and memory, the lack of a simple 
and realistic model to enable sensitivity and bias to be 
measured separately in complex tasks is becoming acute. 
Though signal-detection theory (TSD) has proved useful 
in 2-alternative tasks, it is virtually intractable in 
multiple-choice tasks; for this reason experimenters have 
ended to resort to R. D. Luce’s choice model (LCM) 
1959) as an approximation to it. The relationship 
'etween TSD and LCM, however, though close in the 2- 
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alternative case, becomes increasingly tenuous as the 
number of alternatives is increased. Nevertheless the 
substitution may still be made, provided certain cautions 
are observed. In the present study, computer simulations 
are used to study both forced- and unforced-choice 
tasks, and to establish guidelines for Es who wish to 
apply a 2-factor analysis to data from complex tasks. (22 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

6673. Lavie, Peretz. ^U. Florida) Rhythms in human 
performance. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psycholo- 
gy» 1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 39. 

6674. Melamed, Leslie. (Wright State U., Dayton) 
Five horsemen of the analysis of variance: A study in 
judgmental bias. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 38(1), 279-282.—Applied an analysis of variance 
procedure to the results of the Dressage competition at 
the 1972 Olympic Games to investigate 2 sources of bias 
which could arise in human judgments. Analyses showed 
significant differences in the average ratings of the 
competitors by the 5 judges, indicating possible differ- 
ences in judgmental standards. A significant interaction 
between country of competitor and judge was found 
when the results of the second round of performance by 
the Russian and West German teams were compared. 
—Journal abstract. 

6675. Mos, Leendert; Wardell, Douglas & Royce, J. R. 
(U. Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) A factor analysis of 
some measures of cognitive style. Mu/tivariate Behavior- 
al Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 47-57.—Administered 
à battery of 1l tests, providing 26 variables for 
psychological differentiation and cognitive abilities, to 
80 undergraduates. Data were factor analyzed in an 
attempt to replicate certain factors of perceptual and 
conceptual differentiation and relate these factors to 
cognitive abilities. 8 factors were recovered and inter- 
preted, including Form and Element Articulation, 
Flexibility of Closure, Speed of Closure, Perceptual 
Speed, and Conceptual Differentiation in Categoriza- 
tion. Form Articulation appeared to be more related to 
Flexibility and Speed of Closure, while Element Articu- 
lation was more related to Conceptual Differentiation in 
Categorization. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6676. Ornstein, Robert E. (Ed.). (Langley Porter 
Neuorpsychiatric Inst., Study of Human Consciousness, 
San Francisco, Calif.) The nature of human conscious- 
ness: A book of readings. New York, N.Y.: Viking Press, 
1974. xiii, 514 p. $15.— Presents a collection of 41 papers 
on aspects of human consciousness. Topics include the 
dual modes of consciousness, the construction of 
“ordinary” consciousness, Sufism, esoteric psychologies 
(eg. Zen and meditation), physiological correlates of 
Consciousness, and various opinions on the concept of 
man. 

6677. Rehm, Lynn P. (U. Pittsburgh, Clinical Psychol- 
ogy Center) Relationships among measures of visual 
imagery. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1973(Aug), Vol- 

11(3), 265-270.—Attempted to develop an objective 
measure of visualization ability by administering 5 tasks 
which yielded 7 separate measures to 74 undergraduates 
and intercorrelating the results. The tasks were Däi 
associate recall improvement (RI), recognition memory 
(RM), a revision of Betts Questionnaire on Mental 
Imagery (QMI), a task calling for the production of 
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visual images (PVI) where rated vividness and latency of 
image attainment were measured, and a task requiring 
the imagining of emotional scenes (ES) where rated 
vividness and rated anxiety were measured. Results 
indicate that although paired associate learning scores 
per se were related to RM, neither of the memory 
measures of visualization (RI and RM) were related to 
any of the other visualization measures. A cluster of 
intercorrelations was obtained among self-ratings of 
image vividness on the QMI, PVI, and ES tasks. This 
cluster also included a measure of latency of report of 
“best image” attainable derived from the PVI task. None 
of the measures correlated with anxiety ratings on the ES 
task. The potential value of the latency measure as an 
adjunct measure of visualization ability is noted. 
—Journal abstract. 

6678. Schmidt, Frank L. & Crano, William D. 
(Michigan State U.) A test of the theory of fluid and 
crystallized intelligence in middle- and low-socioeco- 
nomic-status children: A cross-lagged panel analysis. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 66(2), 
255-261.—Tested the prediction that fluid ability oper- 
ates as a cause of crystallized ability using a cross-lagged 
correlation panel technique in 3,944 middle and 1,501 
low socioeconomic status (SES) elementary school 
children. Intelligence measures included the Lorge- 
Thorndike Intelligence Test and the Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills. Support for the hypothesized causal relationship 
was found in the middle SES group, but not in the low 
SES group. Possible explanations for this disparity are 
discussed in terms of motivational differences. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6679. Schultz, Roger F. (U. Utah) Semantic and 
Syntactic variables in sentence comprehension: A 
review of the literature (1966-1972). Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 4, 3. 

6680. Sciortino, Rio. (Rutgers State U.) Psychological 
processes in a three-stage solutions test—preparation, 
production, revision—administered under warm-up, 
neutral, and criteria-cued instructions, respectively. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 90(1), 
3-15.—Administered Sciortino's Inventory of Psycholog- 
ical Processes to 217 undergraduates immediately after 
they had completed the preparation, production, and 
Tevision stages of a Solutions Test, an open-ended 
measure of S's ability to think of as many solutions as 
possible for a common problem. The preparation stage 
Was completed under "warm-up" instructions, the 
Production stage under neutral instructions, and the 
revision stage under “criteria-cued” instructions. A 
Principal components analysis and varimax rotation of 
Ss’ scores on both measures revealed 6 factors: Cross- 
fertilization, Frustration, Evaluated Refinement, Excite- 
ment, Motivated Thinking, and Freewheeled Thinking. 
The factor scores of each of the 6 extracted factors were 
comparea with each of the 3 Solutions Test stages; 
detailed data on each comparison are presented (¢.g-, for 
the Cross-fertilization and Motivated Thinking factors, 
the mean value in the production stage was significantly 
higher (p < .10) than the mean values in the prepara- 
lion and revision stages).—Journal abstract. 

6681. Seymour, Philip H. (U. Dundee, Scotland) 
Stroop interference with response, comparison, and 
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encoding stages in a sentence-picture comparison task. 
Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1-A), 19-26. 
— Tested a Stroop variant of the word-picture compari- 
son task analyzed by W. G. Chase and H. H. Clark (see 
PA, Vol 47:4003) in 3 experiments with college students 
(N — 24). The locatives "above" or "below" were 
printed at the center of a reference square. Ss reported 
"yes" if there was a word or an array of Xs in the 
location specified and “no” if there was not. Under the 
control (Xs) conditions, *above" displays were classified 
faster than "below" displays and true displays faster than 
false displays. These effects were unaltered when the 
words “yes” or “no” or "right" or “wrong” were printed 
in place of the Xs, although there was a small overall 
increase in response latency under these Stroop condi- 
tions that was independent of agreement or disagreement 
between the distractor and the response to be made. 
When the locatives "up" and "down" were printed on 
the display, a substantial Stroop effect was observed, and 
the above-below and true-false effects were eliminated. 
Results are discussed in relation to theories about the 
nature of Stroop interference and processes involved in 
sentence-picture comparisons. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 
6682. Slovic, Paul & MacPhillamy, Douglas. (Oregon 
Research Inst., Eugene) Dimensional commensurability 
and cue utilization in comparative judgment. Organiza- 
tional Behavior & Human Performance, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
11(2), 172-194.—Conducted a series of 5 experiments in 
which 295 university students compared pairs of students 
with respect to potential college grade point average. 
Both students had scores on | common dimension (e... 
English skills) and 1 unique dimension (e.g., quantitative 
aptitude for Student A and need to achieve success for 
Student B). Results indicate that dimensions were 
weighted more heavily in the comparison when they were 
common than when they were unique. Cautioning Ss not 
to increase the weight of the common dimension did not 
reduce the effect, nor did "correct answer" feedback with 
rewards for accuracy. In addition, the effect was 
substantial whether or not the common and unique 
dimensions had equal means and standard deviations. 
Results are congruent with a growing body of research 
that documents man's limitations as an information 


processor. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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6683. Berkowitz, Leonard. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) 
Some determinants of impulsive aggression: Role of 
mediated associations with reinforcements for aggres- 
sion. Psychological Review, 1974(Mar), Vol. 8 12). 
165-176. —Examines some of the stimulus characteristics 
that enable external events or objects to elicit impulsive 
aggressive responses. It is proposed that stimuli connect- 
ed with reinforcements can elicit components of the 
behavior that led to these reinforcements. To the extent 
that the individual has been rewarded for aggression, 
stimuli that are associated (either directly or through 
verbal mediation) with these rewards become capable of 
evoking impulsive aggressive reactions which can intensi- 
fy his attacks upon some target. As a special case, since 
the angry person is reinforced when his frustrater is hurt, 
stimuli that have been paired with the pain he has 
inflicted on those who provoked him are also capable of 
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eliciting impulsive aggressive reactions. (42 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

6684, Bondaroyskaya, V. M. & Smul’son, M. L. 
(Ukranian SSR Ministry of Education, Scientific Re- 
search Inst. of Psychology, Kiev) [Some features of the 
development of problem-solving strategies.] (Russ) 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Sep), Vol. 19(5), 58-65.—Stud- 
ied the effect of problem-solving experience on the 
solution of the same type of control problem that could 
not be solved if the problem-solving strategy had not 
been developed to the requisite degree of generality. The 

problem situations were similar to those used by J. S. 
Bruner, J. Goodnow, and G. A. Austin in 1956. Data 
obtained show that in the Ist stage of his problem- 
solving activity the S formulates a set of hypotheses. In 
the 2nd stage, a conflict between the actual problem 
characteristics and the hypotheses becomes apparent. 
The interfering nature of the prior hypotheses becomes 
especially clear during the subsequent stages of problem- 
solving, and can be overcome only heuristically. (English 
summary)—L. Zusne. 

6685. Boor, Myron. (Fort Hays Kansas State Coll.) 
Relation of anxiety (drive) level to performance on 
noncompetitional paired-associates learning: A failure 
to replicate. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psycholo- 
, 1974(Win), Vol. 4, 2-3. 

6686. Brehmer, Berndt. (U. Umea, Sweden) Hy- 
theses about relations between scaled variables in 
the learning of probabilistic inference tasks. Organiza- 
tional Behavior & Human Performance, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
11(1), 1-27.— Developed an hypothesis-testing model to 
account for the effects of the form of the function 
relating criterion to cue values in the probability learning 
(CPL) tasks. This model is built on the assumptions that 
the Ss have a hierarchy of hypotheses about functional 
relations between scaled variables and that they sample 
hypotheses from the hierarchy according to their 
strength when learning a CPL task. 5 experiments testing 
the model were conducted with a total of 108 undergrad- 
uates and 32 high school students. The Ist 3 measured 
the relative strengths of 4 specified hypotheses about 
functional relations by means of estimation and prod- 
uction and showed that a positive linear function is more 
available than a negative linear function. A -shaped 
function is the least available. Results of Exp IV, which 
compared rates of learning for the 4 functions, showed 
that the relative rates of learning were consistent with 
what could be predicted on the basis of the relative 
strengths of the 4 hypotheses. In Exp V the Ss’ 
hypothesis-testing behavior was studied by means of 
E phe ise show that the Ss tested the 
lypotheses in the order predicted by the hi 
ref)—Journal abstract, j 2 oo 
6687. Brown, Ann L.; Campione, Joseph C. & Gilli 
Diane M. (U. Illinois, Children’s EEN Zeie 
Recency judgments in children: A production deficiency 
in the use of redundant background cues. Developmental 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 10(2), 303.—Presented 8 20- 
picture lists to 40 2nd and 40 4th graders, and each list 
followed by 3 test pairs, each pair repeating 2 list items. 
Ss were required to pick the item they had seen more 
recently on the list. Background color cues were 
provided, and half the Ss were instructed in using the 
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cues to simplify the task. Difficulty of the recency 
judgments was also varied by increasing the separation 
between the Ist presentation of the tested items from 3 to 
9 items. The wider the separation, the better the 
judgment of relative recency. On cue problems, training 
improved the performance of 2nd graders but not 4th 
graders. The developmental implications of the study are 
discussed.—/. Davis. 

6688. Castellan, N. John. (Indiana U.) The effect of 
different types of feedback in multiple-cue probability 
learning. Organizational Behavior & Human Performance, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 11(1), 44-64.—Required 972 undergrad- 
uates to perform a multiple-cue probability learning task 
with binary cues and binary events. In addition to 
traditional outcome feedback, Ss were given periodic 
feedback messages throughout the experiment. Different 
types of feedback included percentage of correct 
responses, cue-event validity coefficients, cue-response 
utilization coefficients, and a combination of the last 2 
types. Feedback was based upon either all previous trials 
(long-term feedback) or the last 20 trials (short-term 
feedback) or both. 2 different tasks were used. Ss were 
assigned to 32 groups in a 4 (feedback type) by 2 (short- 
term feedback) by 2 (long-term feedback) by 2 (task) 
design and were individually run for 300 noncontingent 
trials. Results show that no type of feedback enhanced 
performance, but all feedback types except percentage 
correct feedback resulted in a decrement in performance. 
Long- and short-term feedback interaction effects were 
found. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6689. Champagnol, Raymond. (U. Poitiers, Lab. of 
Psychology, France) [Effects of the modification of the 
perceptive aspect of words, chosen according to three 
degrees of significance, on their recognition by children 
in four age groups.] (Fren) Année Psychologique, 1973, 
Vol. 73(2), 465-476.—Changed the perceptive aspect of 
words varying in meaningfulness between presentation 
and recognition test by using different typewriting 
characters for 1 group and no change of characters ina 
control group. For 2nd, 4th, 6th and 8th graders 
modification of the graphic aspect produced a decrement 
in the number of correct recognitions, larger for the 
younger age groups and the less meaningful words. 
Correct recognition was always inversely related to 
meaningfulness. Results suggest the hypothesis of 2 
memories: semantic and nonsemantic—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

6690. Dawley, Linda T. & Dawley, Harold H. (St. 
Mary’s Dominican Coll.) Incidental and intentional 
learning of economic information in beginning typewrit- 
ing. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 380) 
337-338.—Assigned 105 beginning typewriting students 
of above- and below-average IQ to an incidental or 
intentional learning group. The incidental learning group 
typed 20 5-min writings on the topic of economics over 2 
S-wk period. They were not told to read or study what 
they typed. The intentional learning group followed the 
same format with the exception that they were told to 
read and concentrate on the material being typed. Ss in 
the intentional group learned significantly (p < / 
more economic concepts and achieved significantly 
(P<.05) greater speed gain than Ss in the incidental 
group. There was no significant difference in the rate © 
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accuracy between the 2 groups. Ss of above-average IQ 
in both learning groups learned significantly more 
economic concepts than those of below-average IQ. 
—Journal abstract. 

6691. Dostalek, C. (Czechoslovak Academy of Sci- 
ences, Psychological Inst., Prague) [New experience 
about time and intensity relations of stimuli in the 
formation of a conditioned connection.] (Czec) Ceskos- 
lovenska Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 17(4), 347-353. 

6692. Dudycha, Arthur L.; Dudycha, Linda W. & 
Schmitt, Neal W. (Purdue U.) Cue redundancy: Some 
overlooked analytical relationships in MCPL. Organiza- 
tional Behavior & Human Performance, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
11(2), 222-234.— Notes 2 characteristics of multiple cue 
probability learning (MCPL) research efforts relating to 
the manipulation of cue redundancy. First, the fairly 
prevalent problem of experimental confounding of cue 
redundancy with other task parameters, and second, the 
lack of an analytical development of the mathematical 
relationships among cue validities, task predictability, 
and regression weights as cue redundancy is varied 
systematically. Such an analysis is presented, which 
shows that some of the confounding experienced by 
earlier researchers may be obviated.—Journal abstract. 

6693. Elder, S. Thomas; Leftwich, Debra A. & 
Wilkerson, Lynn A. (Louisiana State U., New Orleans) 
The role of systolic- versus diastolic-contingent feed- 
back in blood pressure conditioning. Psychological 
Record, 1974(Spr), Vol. 24(2), 171-176.— Compared the 
effects of systolic- and diastolic-contingent feedback on 
changes in systolic and diastolic blood pressure measure- 
ments in 32 undergraduates. Ss were assigned to 1 of 4 
training groups in which they either received systolic or 
diastolic feedback and were trained to either elevate or 
lower their blood pressure. When compared in terms of 
Systolic blood pressure, neither the systolic nor diastolic 
contingency produced a significant change, but analysis 
of diastolic blood pressure scores indicate that a diastolic 
contingency was most effective. Follow-up scores ob- 
tained 3 wks later failed to show any differences, and 
Several possible explanations for this are proposed (e.g, 
the low drive levels of the Ss or the degree of interpolated 
activity between training and testing sessions).—Journal 
abstract. 

6694. Everett, Peter B.; Hayward, Scott C. & Meyers, 
Andrew W. (Pennsylvania State U., Coll. of Human 
Development) The effects of a token reinforcement 
Procedure on bus ridership. Journal of Applied Behavior 
Analysis, 1974(Spr), Vol. 7(1), 1-9.—Gave tokens, ex- 
changeable for a variety of back-up reinforcers, for 
Several days to all persons boarding a clearly marked 
campus bus. All students, faculty members, and staff 
employees (N = 36,133) in a state university were 
considered experimental Ss. The token procedure in- 
creased ridership to 150% of baseline. Purpose of the 
experiment was to demonstrate the applicability of 
Operant techniques to urban transportation problems, 
Using a token reinforcement procedure to increase bus 
ridership while holding the costs of reinforcers to a 
Minimum and circumventing the problems of individual 
Satiety and preferences and of delivering cumbersome 
reinforcers. A methodology for establishing a token- 
exchange procedure in an “open-field” behavior setting, 
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where the S population size, geographic location, 
preferences, age, sex, preferred hours of mobility, etc., 
are unspecified, is also presented.—Journal abstract. 

6695. Fingerman, Paul & Levine, Marvin. (State U, 
New York, Stony Brook) Nonlearning: The complete- 
ness of the blindness. Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Apr), Vol. 102(4), 720-721.— Tested the hypoth- 
esis that although college students fail to learn a simple 
discrimination (e.g, choosing A from the pair A-B) if 
they are set for a different type of solution, they might 
learn enough to recognize the solution when it is stated. 
32 undergraduates who failed to learn the simple 
discrimination were given a multiple-choice test contain- 
ing the statement of the solution as 1 of the alternatives. 
None of the Ss selected this alternative, indicating that Ss 
learn nothing about hypotheses which are not in their 
hypothesis set.—Journal abstract. 

6696. Flaherty, Thomas F. & Flaherty, John J, 
(Providence Coll.) Intellectual ability, concept rule and 
effectiveness of selection and reception as methods of 
stimulus presentation. Psychological Reports, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 34(1), 15-20.—Compared selection and reception 
concept-attainment paradigms in a study employing a 
2 x 2 X 2 X 2 repeated-measures factorial design. 
Ss were 64 graduate students. The variables were (a) 
paradigm (selection or reception), (b) concept rule 
(conjunction or conditional), (c) intellectual ability (high 
or low), (d) problems (2/S). With regard to the number 
of cards to solution, reception was superior to selection, 
the conditional rule was more difficult than the conjunc- 
tive, the performance of Ss of high intellectual ability 
was better than that of Ss of lesser ability, and 
improvement occurred from Problem 1 to Problem 2. 
The interaction of intellectual ability and paradigm was 
statistically significant, as was the interaction of para- 
digm and concept rule.—Journal abstract. 

6697. Forster, Kenneth I. & Chambers, Susan M. 
(Monash U., Clayton, Victoria, Australia) Lexical access 
and naming time. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. Dip), 627-635.— Compared 
naming times and work-nonword classification times 
(lexical decision times) of each of 30 Ss for samples of 
words, nonwords, and unfamiliar words. Naming times 
for words were shorter than for nonwords, and naming 
times for high frequency words were shorter than for low 
frequency words, indicating that word naming occurred 
as à result of a lexical search procedure rather than 
occurring prior to lexical search. There was also a 
positive correlation between naming times and lexical 
decision times for words, but not for nonwords. Results 
are discussed in terms of their implications for the 
phonemic recoding hypothesis of H. Rubenstein et al 
(see PA, Vol. 48:2229).—Journal abstract. 

6698. George, Christian. (U. Rouen, Lab. of Psycholo- 
gy, France) [Nature and function of the reinforcer in 
learning during a chance situation.] (Fren) Année 
Psychologique, 1973, Vol. 73(2), 477-492.—Notes that in 
various learning situations, the identity of the reinforcer 
is unknown. Leaving either the sanction or the informa- 
tion aspect unvaried, the problem was presented to Sand 
8 yr olds and to adults. In Exp I, all Ss received direct 
information, noncontingent on the answer. One of 3 
answers was always wrong, although the corresponding 
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event occurred with a specified probability of .20. The 
average frequencies for the 3 answers did not differ from 
those in the control situation. In Exp II, the group 
received no information about correct outcome after a 
wrong prediction, The average frequency of major 
answers was significantly lower than that in the control 
group where this information was independent of the 
answer. In both experiments, the chief effect of the 
difference in presentation was independent of age, but 
more precise effects (e.g. repetition probability of a 
correct or incorrect answer) were age-dependent.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

6699. Gupta, V. P.; Sharma, T. R. & Jaspal, S. S. 
(Panjab Government Coll. of Physical Education, 
Patiala, India) Physical activity and efficiency of mental 
work. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 
205-206.—50 male 19-21 yr old college students did 
step-ups (for physical activity) and added, subtracted, 
multiplied, and divided simple sums of 1 digit (for 
mental work). Analysis disclosed a significant (p < .01) 
increase in mental work when the physical activity was 
of 2 and 5 min duration and significant (p < .01) 
decrease when the physical activity was 10 and 15 min 
duration.—Journal abstract. 

6700. Hansen, Gary; Tomie, Arthur; Thomas, David R. 
& Thomas, Doris H. (U. Colorado) Effect of test 
stimulus range on stimulus generalization in human 
subjects. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 102(4), 634-639.—Performed 2 experiments, each 
with 3 groups of 20 undergraduates. In Exp I, Ss were 
exposed to a 55° line angle training stimulus and then 
tested for generalization (recognition) with lines of 40, 
55, and 70° (Group 1); 40, 47.5, 55, 62.5, and 70° (Group 
2); or 25, 40, 55, 70, and 85° (Group 3). Groups 1 and 2 
yielded similar decrements to 40 and 70° lines, indicating 
no units effects; however, Group 3 responded more to 
these 2 stimuli, indicating a reliable range effect. In Exp 
II, the training stimulus was a 530-nm light, and the test 
values were 515, 530, and 545 nm (Group 1); 515, 522.5, 
530, 537.5, and 545 nm (Group 2); or 500, 515, 530, 545, 
and 560 nm (Group 3). Group 3 responded more to 515 
and 545 nm than did Groups | and 2, which did not 
differ, again indicating a range effect and no units effect. 
Results suggest that prior evidence of a units effect was 
probably due to a confounding of number of units with 
range of test stimuli.—Journal abstract. 

6701. Harrell, W. Andrew & Giovi 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Physical HE CS 
duced in humans by an aversive taking condition. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 90(2), 
247-255.—Informed 5 male undergraduates that they 
could earn 4 cents for every 200 knob-pulls. In addition 
they could avoid or terminate an aversive tone by 

pressing a button with a force of 1.5 Ibs (nonaggressive 
response) or by hitting a cushion with at least 20-Ib force 
(aggressive response). Rates of aggression tended to be 
higher during sessions where money was taken from the 
Ss at the rate of 1 cent per 12 sec than during sessions 
when taking was not in effect. Rates of. nonaggressive 
responses were constant across conditions.—Journal 
abstract. 
6702. Harris, Elizabeth L.; Lemke, Elmer A. & 
Rumery, Robert E. (Illinois State U.) Generalized 
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learning curves and their ability and personality 
correlates. Multivariate Behavioral Research, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 9(1), 21-26.—Examined whether probability learn- 
ing data could be described by a family of learning 
curves and attempted to identify ability and personality 
correlates of these curves. 118 college students participat- 
ed in an 18-trial 4-choice probability learning task. The 
intertrial matrix of intercorrelations was factored to 
obtain 3 reference learning curves and the corresponding 
reference curve scores. Results show that ability and 
personality variables correlated differentially with these 
scores.—Journal abstract. 

6703. Hart, James J. (Madison Coll.) Interference in 
a paired-associate transfer of training paradigm as a 
function of breadth of categorization. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 167-173.— Tested the 
hypothesis that category width could differentially 
predict interference in an (A-Br) transfer of training 
paradigm, using Pettigrew's Category-Width Scale as a 
measure. 18 female undergraduates were tested in each 
of the 3 category-width levels of the experimental group 
(A-B; A-Br) and 9 were tested in each of the 3 category- 
width levels of the control group (C-D; A-Br). Broad 
categorizers had significantly fewer correct responses 
and significantly more errors of intrusion on the 2nd list 
than did either the narrow or the medium categorizers. 
There were no significant differences between narrow 
and medium categorizers on number of correct responses 
or errors of intrusion.—Journal abstract. 

6704. Hoosain, Rumjahn. (U. Illinois) The processing 
of negation. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 12(6), 618-626.— Notes that 
conjoined cognitions, both linguistic and perceptual, can 
be represented bythe schema [M,«—M.] and/but [M,— M.], 
with meaning units (Ms, corresponding to subjects 
and predicates) related positively or negatively (e.g. by is 
or is not). The conjoining of the constituent cognitions by 
and or but depends on their congruence or incongruence. 
In 2 experiments with 23 undergraduates each, difficul- 
ties of processing 3 types of negation representable in 
this schema—negative affective polarity of meaning 
units, cognitive incongruence between them, and the 
negation of relation due to inserted nots—were indicated 
by latencies of responding with and or but to conjoined 
sentences in which blanks replaced the appropriate 
conjunctions. Results indicate that meaning units must 
be cognized and compared before relation negation can 
be applied.—Journal abstract. S 

6705. Hudson, Robert L.; Roberts, James D. & Davis, 
Jerry L. (Mississippi State U.) Effects of information and 
cueing on recall and organization of a categorizable 
word list. Psychological Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1); 
131-136.—Divided 45 undergraduates into 3 equal 
groups. Ss in the information-category name group Were 
told that words could be categorized and were given the 
category names as cues at each recall; Ss with informa- 
tion but no category names were told that words coul 
be categorized but were exposed to the category names 
only once; the no-information group was given no 
indication that the words could be categorized. T° 
group with information but no category name and the 
group with no information did not differ on number fe 
words recalled or subjective organization but did differ 
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on category clustering. Ss with information and category 
name exceeded the no-information group on words 
recalled and subjective organization as well as on 
clustering. Results are discussed in terms of the implica- 
tions for storage-retrieval systems.—Journal abstract. 

6706. Imam, Afzal. (U. Karachi, Pakistan) Incidental 
learning: III. As conditioned by sex. Pakistan Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 6(1—2), 3-12.—Replicated a 
previous study which involved colors as stimuli for the 
incidental learning task and in which females were 
markedly superior to males in incidental learning. The 
present study did not employ colored stimuli and thus 
ruled out color as the basis favoring females. 25 males 
and 18 females served as Ss. 10 nonsense syllables were 
paired with 10 geometric figures, each syllable enclosed 
in one kind of figure. In the recognition test, Ss were 
asked to identify each syllable with its associated figure. 
Females were again generally superior to males. Male IQ 
scores did not correlate with incidental learning scores in 
either study. However, in females such a correlation, 
which had emerged in the previous study, was not 
replicated.—M. Akhtar. 

6707. Jernstedt, G. C. (Dartmouth Coll.) Pattern of 
reinforcement and intertrial interval effects on acquisi- 
tion and extinction performance in humans. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 107-117.—Conducted 
2 experiments with undergraduates, who made observing 
responses in a discrete-trial instrumental-conditioning 
situation, Intertrial intervals of 1-10 sec were factorially 
combined with patterns of reinforcement involving 
different total numbers of nonreinforcements, numbers 
of successively occurring nonreinforcements, and num- 
bers of nonreinforced-reinforced trial transitions. In 
agreement with previous studies with rats, results of Exp 
I (n — 123) indicate that intertrial interval interacted 
with pattern of reinforcement and accounted for a large 
percentage of the total variance. Contrary to previous 
studies with rats, Exp II results (n. = 135) indicate that 
the effects of intertrial interval with humans were due to 
more than just those intertrial intervals near a nonrein- 
forced-reinforced trial transition. Though much of the 
basic human and animal partial reinforcement data are 
similar, the theoretical accounts apparently should differ. 
(23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6708. Johnson, Richard F. (Medfield Foundation, 
Mass.) Suggestions for pain reduction and response to 
cold-induced pain. Psychological Record, 1974(Spr), Vol. 
24(2), 161-169.— Compared the effectiveness of 3 types 
of suggestions for pain reduction on the response to cold- 
induced pain: suggestions for relaxation, suggestions for 
relaxation and warmth, and suggestions for relaxation 
and numbness. 40 18-24 yr old Army enlisted men were 
exposed to 3 min of continuous pain stimulation 
(immersion of the hand in cold water). Before stimula- 
tion, 3 groups of Ss had received 1 of the 3 types of 
Suggestions to reduce pain, while a 4th group (control) 
did not. Relaxation suggestions were effective in reduc- 
ing subjective pain, whether given alone or with 
Suggestions to imagine the hand as numb. Suggestions 
for relaxation given with suggestions to imagine the hand 
as warm were ineffective in reducing subjective pain. 
Although subjective reports of pain differed among the 
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groups, physiological measures (blood pulse volume, skin 
temperature, and pulse rate) did not—Journal abstract. 

6709. Kayson, Wesley A. & Winnick, Wilma A. (Iona 
Coll.) Instructional control of serial-learning strategies. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
102(4), 670-677.—In a serial learning task with a total of 
88 undergraduates, 2 sets of instructions were employed 
to induce 1 group to form sequential associations and a 
2nd group to use position strategy. Performance was 
contrasted with a control group; half of the Ss in each of 
the 3 groups learned lists of high-association trigrams, 
with the other half learning low-association lists. Exami- 
nation of the latencies with which Ss responded, after 
learning, with the trigram that followed the presented 
one, or with the trigram at the serial position presented, 
provided evidence that the instructed groups had used 
the suggested strategies, but gave no indication of the 
consistent use of either strategy by control Ss. Analysis 
of the error data found a significant effect of instruction, 
with positional instructions superior, and a significant 
interaction between instructions and association value, 
with position instructions highly effective for the low- 
association lists.—Journal abstract. 

6710. Kuntz, Dolores. (Brescia Coll., London, Ontario, 
Canada) Response faults on word association as a 
function of associative difficulty and of affective 
connotation of the words. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 42(2), 231-235. 
— Conducted an experiment to adjudicate among factors 
influencing response faults on the word association 
technique. Associative difficulty and affective connota- 
tion were manipulated independently as dimensions of 
verbal stimuli. 60 words, varying in associative difficulty 
and in affective connotation, were administered as à 
word association test to undergraduate Ss: 20 high and 
20 low scorers on a test of neuroticism. Half of each 
group were tested under stress and half under standard 
conditions. The affective connotation of the words 
elicited lengthened latencies and “misremembering” on 
retest, whereas associative difficulty evoked lengthened 
latencies and forgetting of response on retest. Stress and 
neuroticism did not influence word association. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6711. Lane, Sam H.; Evans, Selby H. & Lane, Carol A. 
(Cleveland State U.) A schema theory approach to the 
reading process. Psychological Record, 1974(Win), Vol. 
24(1), 75-80.—Examined reading performance and 
performance in a schematic concept formation task 
involving stimuli resembling physical configurations of 
words in an undergraduate sample of initially poor and 
initially good readers (N = 38). The initial level of 
reading performance was more related to S's subsequent 
performance in the concept formation task than to rate 
of progress in reading performance. Results support 
further investigation into the nature of processes com- 
mon to performance in both tasks. Various methodologi- 
cal advantages of a schema theory approach to the 
reading process are discussed. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6712. Largen, Robert G. (Drake U., School of 
Journalism) Self-embedded sentences and the syllogis- 
tic form: An investigation of their interaction. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 90(1), 17-23.—Test- 
ed 3 hypotheses derived from a model of Ss' ability to 
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understand self-embedded sentences with 2 embeddings 
which involved syllogistic reasoning ability. Ss were 141 
undergraduates. Syllogistic reasoning ability was as- 
sessed with a logic questionnaire, administered after the 
Ss had heard each of the self-embedded sentences twice. 
Results indicate that (a) Ss who can understand self- 
embedded sentences with 2 embeddings are better able 
to reason using a syllogistic form than those who cannot; 
(b) Ss who reason using the syllogistic form can 
understand self-embedded sentences; and (c) Ss who 
cannot reason using the syllogistic form cannot under- 
stand self-embedded sentences.—Journal abstract. 

6713. Lecocq, Pierre. (U. Lille III, Lab. of Experimen- 
tal Psychology, France) [Influence of the expression of 
certainty and the feeling of knowing on information and 
decision in a task of mnestic recall.] (Fren) Année 
Psychologique, 1973, Vol. 73(2), 535-554.—Compared Be 
scores on a recognition test when they were required to 

indicate judgments of certainty and of a "feeling of 
knowing" with which their responses were made (rating 
method) and in a control condition where no such 
judgments were given (binary method). Ss were their own 
controls. The indices of discriminability obtained under 
the 2 conditions using the rating method differed 
significantly from those obtained in the control condi- 
tion. Results raise doubts about the notion, postulated by 
signal detection theory, that rating and binary methods 
are theoretically equivalent.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

6714. Levin, Joel R.; Ghatala, Elizabeth S. & Wilder, 
Larry. (U. Wisconsin, Research & Development Center 
for Cognitive Learning, Madison) Picture-word differ- 
ences in discrimination learning: I. Apparent frequency 
manipulations. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 102(4), 691-695.—Administered a dis- 
crimination-learning task to 80 6th graders. Stimulus 
materials consisted of either pictures or words for which 
frequency judgments had been obtained in a previous 
experiment. Picture and word items were selected which 
differed either substantially or minimally in apparent 
frequency measures. While the usual picture-over-word 
effect was found when picture-word apparent frequency 
differences were large, it vanished when pictures and 

words were equated in terms of apparent frequency. 

These results, coupled with some recent data, provide for 

a fairly complete account of picture-word differences in 

discrimination learning.—Journal abstract. 

6715. Lichtenstein, Sarah; Earle, Timothy C. & Slovic. 

Paul. (Oregon Research Inst., Eugene) Cue utilization in 

a numerical prediction task. Eugene, Ore.: Oregon 

Research Inst. Bulletin, Vol. 14(3), 1974. 27 p-—Trained 

40 male undergraduates to use scatter plots with 

regression lines to make numerical predictions of 1 

variable (criterion) from another variable (cue). Ss were 
trained on 2 different cues, varying in validity, and cues 
were later presented either successively or simultaneous- 
ly. The post hoc hypothesis that Ss were Tegressing each 
cue, then averaging the regressed values, was supported 
for most Ss. 

6716. Locke, John L. & Bookshester, Joyce. (U. 

Illinois, Children’s Research Center, Speech & Hearing 
Lab.) Children’s phonetic learning in the laboratory: 


Judgmental or real? Journal of Speech & Hearing 


Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 667-670.—Investigated 
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whether an “expectation-of-learning” effect was Opera- 
tive in judging a child's phonetic imitation, using 2 
techniques for scoring to evaluate sequentially 1 4-yr-old 
child's phonetic imitations. A tape of this S attempting, 
in 20 trials, to imitate a novel syllable was played 
forward (Trials 1-20) to 6 judges. Of these 6, 1 group of 3 
judges used a 7-point rating scale to evaluate the 
adequacy of the S's imitation of the syllable, while the 
other 3 used a phonemic-classification system. A reverse 
tape (Trials 20-1) also was evaluated similarly by 2 
different groups of 3 judges. Judges assigned lower scores 
to "early" rather than "late" responses only if initial 
responses were heard first. The phonetic learning of the S. 
in this experiment was real, but judgmental bias radically 
enhanced it in forward-order and nearly destroyed it in 
reverse-order listening.—Journal abstract. 

6717. Lovelace, Eugene A. & Bansal, Kamlesh. (U. 
Virginia) Verbal discrimination: Re-pairing, language 
frequency, and associative properties of the stimuli. 
American Journal of Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 86(3), 
491—506.—Describes 4 experiments with undergraduate 
Ss (N = 322) Results provide evidence that (a) lan- 
guage frequency of the stimuli can influence the rate of 
learning of a verbal-discrimination task, (b) re-pairing of 
the "correct" and "incorrect" members of pairs has little 
effect if introduced from the outset but produces 
performance decrements if introduced when the list is 
nearly learned, (c) these re-pairing decrements occur 
differentially for lists that differ in preexperimental 
interitem associations, and (d) the intrapair associations 
formed during the learning of a verbal-discrimination 
task are not incidental to performance on that task. (24 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

6718. MacNeil, Lawrence W. (U. Natal, Durban, 
South Africa) Cognitive complexity: A brief synthesis of 
theoretical approaches and a concept attainment task 
analogue to cognitive structure. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 3-11.—Sees cognitive complexity 
as having 2 components, a discriminating and an 
integrating structure, Theorists have tended to concen- 
trate on l structural component or the other, often 
ignoring important conceptual distinctions between 
approaches. A concept-attainment analog to cognitive 
complexity is presented to aid in analyzing the compo- 
nents of cognitive complexity and theoretical approaches 
to cognitive complexity. (31 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6719. Matthews, Byron A. & Shimoff, Eliot. (U. 
Maryland, Baltimore County) Human responding on a 
temporally defined schedule of point-loss avoidance. 
Psychological Record, 1974(Spr), Vol. 24(2), 209-219. 
— Conducted 2 experiments which extended the investi- 
gation of temporally defined avoidance schedules to 
human Ss Tesponding on a schedule of point-loss 
avoidance. Exp 1, with 9 female undergraduates, found 
that superimposition of a t*-correlated (reinforced re- 
sponse) added stimulus had no effect on response rate or 
distribution, while response-cost contingency of | poin- 
t/response produced a decrease in response rate and an 
increase in failures to avoid 10-point losses. Discriminat- 
ed responding was produced only by combination of the 
added stimulus and the response-cost contingency. Exp 
IL, with 6 female undergraduates, found that a high- 
effort response manipulandum was functionally equiva- 
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lent to the response-cost contingency in behavioral 
effects. Results are consistent with H. Weiner’s explana- 
tion for apparent insensitivity of human responding to 
nonresponse contingency events and support the generic 
use of the term “cost” in exchange theories. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6720. Matyushkin, A. M. & Egorov, M. P. (USSR 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, Scientific Research 
Inst. of General E Pedagogical Psychology, Moscow) 
[An investigation of thinking in human judgmental 
activity.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
20(1), 61—71.—Analyzed the thinking involved in deci- 
sion-making by air traffic controllers. 2 types of problem 
situations are identified: those involving standard solu- 
tions, and those involving creative judgmental activity 
occasioned by different and novel conflict situations. 
The solution of a conflict situation presupposes an 
evaluation of the novelty of the situation; a prediction of 
how the situation will develop, based on a judgment of 
the degree of danger involved; the subsequent evaluation 
of the parameters of the situation based on a new and 
complex concept, i.e., the degree of safety of the aircraft; 
and the elimination of the conflict situation by changing 
the situational parameters of the aircraft involved. 
(English summary) (25 ref)—L. Zusne. 

6721. May, William W. (Appalachian State U.) 
Stimulus sequence effects in a multiple concept task. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 90(2), 
279-287.—Examined the relative influence of 3 degrees 
of instance contiguity (mixed, mixed-by-dimension, and 
nonmixed) and 2 orders of presentation (simple-to- 
complex and complex-to-simple) on the proficiency of 48 
undergraduates at identifying 9 concepts. The concepts 
could be classified along 1 of 3 relevant dimensions 
(object, form, and number) and varied in difficulty so 
that object concepts were easier than forms and forms 
were easier than numbers. Ss were presented 18 positive 
instances of each concept in 1 of 6 treatment combina- 
tions. Performance across 3 trial blocks (each block 
encompassing concept instances relevant to 1 dimension) 
was examined in conjunction with contiguity and 
presentation order. Analysis of variance revealed signifi- 
cance for order (p < .001), trials (p < .025), 
Trials X Order (p < .001), and the residual (p < .05). 
Order differences within each trial block were greatest 
under nonmixed and least under mixed-by-dimension 
contiguity conditions. A 2-stage mediation hypothesis is 
advanced to account for these results.—Journal abstract. 

6722. McDowell, A. A.; Bromley, B. L.; Davis, A. D. & 
Raduns, P. L. (Moorehead State Coll.) Learning mecha- 
nisms in two-trial learning sets by college students. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 902), 
271-277.—Tested 32 undergraduates to an arbitrary 
learning criterion on 2-trial learning set formations. 
Results show significantly easier acquisition of 2-trial 
Tesponse-perseveration learning set to reinforced cues 
and 2-trial response-shift learning set to nonreinforced 
cues than for 2-trial response-perseveration learning set 
to nonreinforced cues and 2-trial response-shift learning 
Set to reinforced cues. Additional results show that the 
Ss, after learning, had learned to approach or to avoid 
either reinforced or nonreinforced stimuli actually 
manipulated on the initial trials of each problem. 
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Findings are compared to those of similar tests using 
infrahuman primates as Ss.—Journal abstract. 

6723. Medin, Douglas L. (Rockefeller U., New York, 
N.Y. Frequency and coding responses in verbal 
discrimination learning. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. X1-A), 11-13.—Gave 40 college-age Ss a verbal 
discrimination task where correct and incorrect stimuli 
appeared in l, 2, or 4 different pairs in a within-Ss 
design. For a group tested with the usual anticipation 
procedure, correct repetitions helped and incorrect 
Tepetitions hurt performance. The pattern of results 
suggests that frequency is a salient cue in verbal 
discrimination learning but that coding or paired-associ- 
ate processing may occur at the same time. Data from a 
2nd group of Ss for which frequency was a less salient 
cue gave more direct evidence for coding.—Journal 
abstract. 

6724. Miller, Adam & Keesey, James C. Learning sets 
in concept formation: Conjunctive and disjunctive 
concepts for rule and attribute identification. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 90(2), 289-296.—In- 
vestigated the degree to which learning sets developed 
during formation of 20 successive concepts. 40 Ss were 
evenly distributed among 8 experimental conditions. 
Conditions compared were rule with attribute identifica- 
tion, conjunctive with disjunctive concepts, and random 
with ordered arrays of figures. Results show that learning 
sets formed with rule identification for both conjunctive 
and disjunctive concepts, but not with attribute identifi- 
cation. Concepts were easier to learn when using 
systematic compared to random arrays of figures (of 
questionable significance), when forming conjunctive 
rather than disjunctive concepts (not significant), and 
when using rule identification instead of attribute 
identification. It is concluded that procedural differences 
among studies in this area appear to be major contrib- 
utors to differences in results.—Journal abstract. 

6725. Moreau, Alain. (National Center for Scientific 
Research, Teaching & Research Units of Human 
Sciences, Marseille-Luminy, France) [The role of the 
schema in the learning and recall of a verbal task.] 
(Fren) Année Psychologique, 1973, Vol. 73(2), 521-533. 
—Examined how an existing spatial schema aids the 
structuring of information in the context of mnemonic 
activities (as semantic class produces clustering in list 
learning). The efficiency of the schema was considered as 
a function of free or ordered recall and whether or not 
items of the list were presented in spatial order, When 
the list organization was such that it enabled the Ss to 
operate according to certain "schemes" (encoding and 
decoding rules) whose implementation was based on the 
schema in question, recall was improved whether or not 
correctness of order of responses was considered.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

6726. Newby, Robert W. Effects of item color on 
verbal discrimination learning. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 90(1), 123-127.—Investigat- 
ed the effect of item color on verbal discrimination 
learning in 36 undergraduates. Ss received 5 trials on the 
same paired-associate list in 4 conditions: (a) the control 
group's list had all items printed in black; (b) the color 
control group had items all in different colors; (c) the 
color positive group had the correct items printed in 5 
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colors (2 items in each color) and incorrect items printed 
in | of 10 other colors; and (d) the color negative group 
had the correct item of 1 pair and the incorrect item of 
another pair in 1 of 10 colors. No significant effect of 
word color was found.—L. Gorsey. i 
6727. Nikola, Gr. (Academy of Social and Political 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Bucharest, Romania) 
[Modes of connecting elementary structures: A factor 
relevant to mental activity.] (Russ) Revue Roumaine des 
Sciences Sociales-Série de Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 17(2), 
103-116.—Analyzed complex arithmetic problems ac- 
cording to (a) which of 4 primary structures are joined 
and (b) which of 4 principles of connection do the 
joining. 2nd grade pupils were taught to use the primary 
structures to solve simple problems and were then tested 
on their ability to solve complex problems. Each problem 
involved 1 of 10 different pairs of the 4 primary 
structures, the 2 structures comprising a pair being joined 
by | of the 4 principles of connection. For any principle 
of connection, the number of connection responses given 
when it joined 1 pair of structures was not statistically 
different from that given when it joined another pair of 
structures. In contrast, for any pair of structures, the 
number of correct responses given when they were joined 
by | principle of connection was statistically different 
from that given when they were joined by another 
principle of connection. Results are interpreted as 
supporting the hypothesis that the principles of connec- 
tion are independent of the elementary structures which 
form the content of complex arithmetic problems. (25 
ref) —E. C. Koffman. 

6728. Ochocki, Thomas E.; Cotter, Patrick D. & 
Miller, Frank D. (U. South Dakota) Verbal reinforce- 
ment combinations, task complexity, and overtraining 
on discrimination reversal learning in children. Journal 
of General Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 902), 213-219. 
—Assigned 96 3rd-4th graders to a simultaneous 
brightness discrimination reversal task. Ss were either 
verbally reinforced for correct responses (Rn), verbally 
punished for incorrect responses (Wn), or verbally 
reinforced for correct and punished for incorrect 
responses (RW) at either of 2 levels of task complexity (1 
vs 3 irrelevant dimensions) subsequent to either criterion 
or overtraining on the original problem. Regardless of 
task complexity, performance on the original problem 
was nearly equivalent for the RW and Wn combinations. 
and both were superior to the Rn combination. At all 

ed of task complexity and training, the RW and Wn 
s reversed at similar rates, and both 
faster than the Rn Ss.—Journal abstract, eg 
6729. Peters, Michael. (U. Munich, Physi i 
Inst., W. Germany) Instrumental learning in dian 
nervous system: Some questions. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 12-14 —Contends that what 
appears to be instrumental learning of autonomic 
responses may in some cases be due to somato-visceral 
reflexes or state-dependent autonomic responses. It is 
noted that the autonomic nervous system is ill suited for 
instrumental control for a good reason: volun 
interference with delicately balanced autonomic mecha- 
nisms can have adverse effects.—Journal abstract. 
6730. Peterson, James M. & Farley, Frank H. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison) Concept learning, informative 
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feedback, and individual differences in motivation, 
Journal of General Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 902), 
179-186.—Computed “Resultant Achievement Motiva- 
tion" (RAM) scores for 60 female college students from 
achievement motivation and test anxiety measures, 
These RAM scores were employed as predictors of 
performance under conditions of differing rates of 
informational feedback in a concept learning task. RAM 
was significantly positively related to the rate of learning 
in a 10076 feedback condition. No significant relation- 
ships were found in the 50% feedback condition. 
Implications for achievement motivation theory and the 
analysis of individual differences and learning are 
discussed. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6731. Polzella, Donald J. & Martin, Edwin. (U. 
Michigan) Stimulus encoding in A-B, A-D transfer. 
American Journal of Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 86(3), 
589-600.—Used 64 female undergraduates in a study of 
stimulus encoding. After A-B, A-D transfer learning with 
compound stimuli, S-item protocols were categorized 
according to whether backward, response-to-stimulus 
recall resulted in B and D eliciting the exact same 
stimulus component (stay events) or entirely different 
stimulus components (switch events). Stay events were 
twice as frequent as switch events, and negative transfer 
relative to the A-B, C-D control paradigm occurred only 
for stay events.—Journal abstract. 

6732. Raaheim, Kjell & Kaufmann, Geir. (U. Bergen, 
Inst. of Psychology, Norway) Is there a general 
problem-solving ability? Journal of General Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 90(2), 231-236.—Presented 41 female 
and 32 male 15-16 yr olds with 5 different problem 
situations as a writing task. A clear relationship between 
success on the problems and scores on a test of general 
intelligence was found among the males. Among the 
females fewer solutions were found, and IQ was not 
closely related to problem-solving behavior. Lack of 
appropriate experience with the (masculine) tools de- 
scribed in the problems is taken to be the chief 
explanation of the results of the female Ss.—Journal 
abstract. 

6733. Read, J. D. (U. Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada) 
Free-pairing, imagery, and proactive inhibition in 
multilist paired-associate learning. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 267-272.—44 university 
summer students in 3 groups learned and recalled 5 
paired-associate lists which differed in terms of the pair 
construction procedure: 1 group constructed pairs for 
learning, another served as a yoked control for the S- 
generated pairings, and in the other group, pairs were 
randomly constructed by E. The mixed-list design also 
included 2 levels of Stimulus imagery. All groups 
demonstrated decreased recall as the number of lists 
learned increased; however, the magnitude of proactive 
inhibition observed was significantly less for Ss who 
generated their own pairings than for Ss in the remaining 
2 groups.—Journal abstract. 1 

6734. Reich, John W. & Painter, Joel H. (Arizon 
State U.) Attitudinal maintenance of cognitive categori- 
zation. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1-A), 
60-66.—Conduicted 2 experiments with a total of 120 Ss 
to investigate attitudinal influences on cognitive categor" 
ization. Categorization was assessed as a dynamic 
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rocess with a multiple-sort technique, having Ss 

recategorize sentences until they ran out of meaningful 
categories. Condition 1 allowed Ss to use any dimensions 
they chose, and Condition 2 imposed the restraint of the 
"favorable-unfavorable" dimension. No effects of in- 
volvement, were found when unrestricted sorting was 
allowed, but there were significant effects when the 
evaluative dimension was imposed. There appeared to be 
a tendency for attitudinal involvement to maintain 
complexity across sorts. Results are discussed in terms of 
the influence of dimensions and the possible effects of 
certain stimulus properties on the maintenance of 
categorization complexity. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6735. Rettig, Edward B. & Clement, Paul W. Peak 
versus mean amount of reinforcement in operant 
conditioning with children. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1) 139-144.—Used 4 variable- 
amount reinforcement schedules with 120 6-, 7-, and 8- 
yr-old children. These schedules constituted 1 factor ina 
3-factor analysis of covariance design, with S's age and 
sex the 2nd and 3rd factors. Each S was run for a single 
session consisting of 3 components: (a) 3 min of baseline, 
(b) 36 reinforcements under 1 of the 4 schedules, and (c) 
10 min of extinction. Frequency of lever pulls was the 
dependent variable, and marbles were used as reinfor- 
cers. There were reliable (p < .05) acquisition effects 
across groups but not between groups. Extinction was 
slow to occur for the across-groups data. There were no 
main treatment effects for the between-groups extinction 
data, but a significant (p < .01) interaction was ob- 
tained between schedules and sex of Ss. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

6736. Revlis, Russell. (California State U., Fullerton) 
Prevarication: Reasoning from false assumptions. 
Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1-A), 87-95. 
—Examined the strategies used in solving prevaricative 
reasoning problems in 2 experiments with undergradu- 
ates (N = 126). The task consisted of a noncontradicto- 
Ty set of propositions followed by an assumption that 
introduced an inconsistency. Ss were required to restore 
consistency by assigning truth values to propositions. 
When reasoning from false assumptions, Ss exhibited a 
specific strategy in assigning truth values; if forced to 
choose between the truth or a generality (e.g “all As are 
Bs") and that of a particular fact (e.g., “this Yisa Z")Ss 
assigned the generality "true" and the fact "false." 
Affirmative generalities were assigned "true" more often 
than were negative ones, and those expressing class 
inclusion were assigned "true" more often than those 
expressing property assignment. The data show that the 
selection of a *path" through this hypothetical reasoning 
problem cannot be attributed to either the syntactic form 
or the preexperimental credibility of the propositions. A 
generality coding model is discussed in terms of 
Strategies shown in prevaricative reasoning problems as 
well as in other inference tasks. (22 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

6737. Ronen, Joshua. (New York U.) Involvement in 
tasks and choice behavior. Organizational Behavior & 
Human Performance, 1974(Feb), Vol. 11(1), 28-43.—Ex- 
Plored deviations from the expected value (EV) model 
When making preferences between luck tasks in which 
the S is only partially involved. with varying objective 
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probabilities of success. 39 graduate students were 
Tequired to select 1 of 2 mutually exclusive tasks 
characterized by an identical probability of success. 
Each task consisted of 2 events, with the S alone involved 
in one and the S and another individual in the other. Ss 
were presented with the individual probabilities of 
success associated with each of the events as well as with 
the joint probability of success. The probability of 
success associated with the event in which the S was 
involved differed between the 2 tasks. An EV model 
would predict that the Ss would be indifferent in their 
selection between the 2 tasks. However, the Ss systemati- 
cally preferred tasks in which higher probability of 
success attached to the event in which they were 
involved. This preference generally persisted throughout 
variations in experimental conditions designed to test for 
the stability of the effect. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6738. Rowe, Edward J. & Cake, Leslie J. (Memorial 
U. Newfoundland, St. John’s, Canada) Imagery and 
sentence mediators in verbal discrimination learning. 
Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1-A), 169-175. 
—Investigated the effect of instructions to use imagery 
and sentence strategies in verbal discrimination learning 
(VDL) in 2 experiments with a total of 140 undergradu- 
ates. In Exp I, both imaging to and constructing à 
sentence for the correct item of each pair facilitated VDL 
relative to an uninstructed control conditon. Incorporat- 
ing both words of the pair into a compound image or 
compound sentence had no effect, a result that was 
replicated in Exp II. Of the 2 compound instructions, 
only compound sentences consistently facilitated associ- 
ative recall of the VDL pairs, suggesting that compound 
imagery instructions were not always adhered to by the 
Ss. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6739. Sims, Thomas K.; Harley, Cecelia & Weiner, 
Elliot A. (Oklahoma State U.) Risk in decision making 
across college students’ major fields. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1, 145-146.—Compared 
individual and group risk decisions across college 
students’ major fields. Data for 45 Ss, 15 each in 3 major 
fields (liberal arts, science, and business administration), 
showed a significant shift to risk when Ss took part in 
group as opposed to individual decisions. Liberal arts 
groups showed significantly more risk than science 
groups.—J journal abstract, s 

6740. Snyder, C. R. & Katahn, Martin. (U. Kansas) 
Comparison levels, test anxiety, ongoing affect, and 
complex verbal learning. American Journal of Psycholo- 

1973(Sep), Vol. 86(3) 555-565.—Replicated in 
modified form an earlier experiment by giving 90 male 
undergraduates comparison-level feedback at the mean 
achieved by previous Ss on the same task (chosen for its 
positive correlation with performance in actual class- 
room learning) or at 1 standard deviation above or below 
that mean. There was a significant trend for performance 
to improve with decreasing comparison levels. Self- 
reported negative affect accurately reflected test anxiety, 
but test anxiety did not significantly relate to perform- 
ance. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6741. Stockburger, David W. & Erickson, James R. 
(Ohio State U.) Probabilistic discrimination learning 
with dimensionalized stimuli. Organizational Behavior & 
Human Performance, 1974(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 157-171. 
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—Used 2 groups of 16 undergraduates each in a 
probabilistic discrimination experiment where the stimuli 
contained 4 binary dimensions and the individual stimuli 
varied in 2 values. One group could use either individual 
cues (dimensions) which varied in their validity, combi- 
nations of cues, or the entire stimulus pattern as the basis 
of responding, but the other could only use the entire 
stimulus pattern, The performance of the Ist group was 
superior. More detailed examination of the data and fits 
of several different types of models to the data support 
the conclusion that Ss in the Ist group used primarily the 
single most valid dimension or perhaps the combination 
of the 2 most valid dimensions as the basis for 
responding. An expectancy model presented in 1972 by 
N, J. Castellan and S. E. Edgell fit the data from both 
groups quite well. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
6742. Tikhomirov, O. K. (USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Psychology, Moscow) [Informational and psy- 
chological theories of thinking.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikho- 
logii, 1974(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 40-48.—Makes a distinction 
between theories of thinking which invoke information- 
theoretical concepts and those that are “psychological” 
in nature. The need to develop psychological theories of 
thinking by stressing the creative aspect of human 
thought is emphasized. The psychological theories of S. 
L. Rubinshtein and P. Y. Galperin are discussed, and the 
importance of this type of theory for solving problems of 
artificial intelligence is noted. (English summary)—L. 
Zusne, 
6743. Timberlake, William & Allison, James. (Indiana 
U.) Response deprivation: An empirical approach to 
instrumental performance. Psychological Review, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 81(2), 146-164.—Criticizes the empirical 
law of effect as an incomplete step in the development of 
empirical laws of instrumental performance. An alter- 
nate approach to the prediction of performance is 
developed which follows D. Premack (see PA, Vol 
35:1957) in relating instrumental performance to empiri- 
cal measures of operant behavior, However, it is 
concluded that instrumental performance is not deter- 
mined by a probability differential in operant baseline 
between the instrumental and contingent responses, but 
by the condition of response deprivation. This condition 
depends on the terms of the schedule as well as on 
operant baseline measures. The response deprivation 
condition occurs in a contingency if, in performing the 
instrumental response at operant baseline, the S would 
perform less than his operant baseline of the contingent 
response. Instrumental performance appears directly 
related to the amount of response deprivation. Response 
selection and the application of the response deprivation 
approach are discussed. (1/ D ref)—Journal abstract. 
6744. Underwood, Benton J. & Zimmerman, Joel. 
(Northwestern U.) The syllable as a source of error in 
multisyllable word recognition. Journal of Verbal Learn- 
ing & Verbal Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 12(6), 701—706. 
—Presented 2-syllable words singly to 4 groups of college 
students (n = 30 in each group) for study followed by a 
-alternative, forced-choice recognition test. Half of the 
lew words on the test (Z words) were constructed by 
ombining 2 syllables taken from 2 different study 
/ords, and half were neutral words (C words). It was 
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memory for a word carries frequency information about 
each syllable of multisyllable words, the number of 
errors produced by choosing 7 words should be greater 
than the number produced by choosing C words. Results 
support this expectation. Furthermore, differences which 
occurred during the test suggest that syllabic frequency 
was further increased during testing. Frequency induc- 
tion to elements of larger units is proposed as the 
mechanism by which formal similarity influences recog- 
nition.—Journal abstract. 

6745. Underwood, Benton J.; Reichardt, Charles S, & 
Zimmerman, Joel. (Northwestern U.) Conceptual associ- 
ations and verbal-discrimination learning. American 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 86(3), 613-615, 
—Tested 150 undergraduate Ss as to the effects of 
conceptual associations among words, a type of associa- 
tive relationship not previously manipulated, on verbal- 
discrimination learning. The associations had no appre- 
ciable affect on performance, and it is concluded that 
implicit associative responses, even if they occur, are a 
minor source of frequency accrual compared with the 
input from the perception and rehearsal of the correct 
word in a pair.—Journal abstract. 

6746. Veroff, Joseph & McClelland, Lou. (U. Michi- 
gan) Incidental learning in adults of different social 
backgrounds. Developmental Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
10(2), 301.—Reports unexpected findings in a survey of 
191 urban adults from different social backgrounds who 
were tested on several standard intelligence measures. 
Social status of all Ss was consistently related to 
intelligence measures except Picture Order Incidental, a 
measure of incidental learning. These scores consistently 
correlated higher with other intelligence measures and 
with measures of achievement motivation among Ss of 
low social status than among those of high social status. 
There was no main effect of race, and none of the 
intercorrelation patterns of any of the other measures 
Showed this trend. Possible explanations for this anoma- 
ly are discussed.—7. Davis. 

6747. Vitz, Paul C. & Hazan, Diane N. (New York U.) 
Learning numerical progressions. Memory & Cognition, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1-A), 121-126.—Investigated the learn- 
ing of simple numerical progressions and compound 
Progressions formed by combining 2 or 3 simple 
progressions in 3 experiments with a total of 36 
undergraduates. In 2 experiments, time to solution was 
greater for compound vs simple progressions, greater the 
higher the progression's solution level, and greater if the 
progression consisted of large vs small numbers. A set of 
Strategies is proposed to account for progression learning 
based on the assumption S computes differences (Së 
between integers) in a hierarchical fashion. 2 measures 0! 
Progression difficulty, each a summary of the strategies, 
are pfoposed: (a) a count of the number of differences 
needed to solve a progression and (b) the same count 
with higher level differences given more weight. The 
measures accurately predicted in both experiments the 
mean time to solve 16 different progressions, with the 
2nd strategy being somewhat superior. The measures 
also predicted the learning difficulty of 10 other 
Progressions reported by R. A. Bjork.—Journal abstract 

6748. Ward, L. Charles & Maisto, Albert A. e 
State U.) The effects of delay, type, and duration © 
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feedback on verbal-discrimination learning. American 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 86(3), 547-554. 
— Measured the rate of verbal-discrimination learning by 
160 male and female undergraduates. Learning was 
significantly faster when Ss were shown the correct 
member of the pair (feedback type A) than when shown 
the spatial position of the correct member (type B). A 
delay of feedback significantly impaired the rate of 
learning, whereas an increase in the duration of feedback 
led to faster learning. Also, delay and type of feedback 
interacted: the detrimental effects of delay occurred only 
with feedback B. Results are discussed with reference to 
comparable paired-associates studies and interpreted in 
terms of frequency theory. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6749. Wicker, Frank W.; Edmonston, Leon P. & 
McClure, H. David. (U. Texas, Austin) Stimulus famili- 
arization with pictures and words in paired-associate 
learning. American Journal of Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
86(3), 617-626.—Describes 3 experiments in paired- 
associate learning, each involving 60 undergraduate Ss. 
Pictures were superior to corresponding words as stimuli 
in recognition without stimulus-familiarization pretrain- 
ing, as well as in cuing recall without pretraining, with 
irrelevant pretraining, or with pretraining on overt or 
covert modality translations. Pretraining that involved 
free recall or image rating effectively eliminated the 
picture advantage in recall. Images to the words were 
rated less difficult to produce, less unclear, and less 
bizarre than those to the pictures, but these ratings did 
not predict the effectiveness of the items as stimuli. 
—Journal abstract. 

6750. Wiegersma, S. (U. Utrecht, Psychological Lab., 
Netherlands) A capacity channel in the generation of 
responses. Utrecht, Netherlands: U. Utrecht, Psycho- 
logical Lab., No. 8, 1973. 20 p.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments to investigate the existence of a limited capacity of 
information processing in response generation ta- 
sks—nonrandomness in a generated response sequence 
should result from a limitation of the capacity to 
randomize responses. Data support this hypothesis and 
Suggest that randomization is limited as an information 
channel with a limit of approximately 2.0 and 2.39 
bits/sec, 

6751. Williams, Jon L. & Adkins, John R. (Kenyon 
Coll.) Voluntary control of heart rate during anxiety and 
oxygen deprivation. Psychological Record, 1974(Win), 
Vol. 24(1), 3-16.—Describes 3 experiments with a total 
of 28 15-50 yr old Ss. In Exp I Ss were biofeedback 
trained to accelerate and decelerate their heart rate (HR) 
to high and low frequency tones. An anxiety response of 
an acceleration in HR was then classically conditioned 
to a sequence of flashing lights paired with shock. 
During later testing Ss were still able to change their HR 
voluntarily to the tones when the flashing lights were 
presented. In Exp II the bradycardia reflex, which 
involves a deceleration in HR, was found to vary as à 
function of oxygen deprivation, stimulation of the nasal 
Passages with water, and S's physical condition. In Exp 
II a well-trained biofeedback S showed significant 
voluntary HR changes to the tones during bradycardia 
When his face was under water. Theoretical and clinical 
implications of biofeedback training in counteracting 
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anxiety and psychological stress are discussed, (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6752. Winkelman, John H. & Schmidt, Janet. (U. 
Oregon) Associative confusions in mental arithmetic. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
102(4), 734-736.—Investigated the effects of associative 
interference between single-digit addition and multipli- 
cation problems. 6 university students served as Ss. 
Associative confusions (e.g, 4 + 5 = 20) were about 
50 msec slower than comparable nonassociative confu- 
sions (eg, 4 + 5 = 15), and produced many more 
errors. The result indicates the presence of associative 
processes in simple mental arithmetic and casts doubt on 
the counting theory of addition.—Journal abstract. 

6153. Wolfgang, Ann K. & Richardson, Jack. (State 
University Coll. New York, Oneonta) Effect of type of 
stimulus component on cue selection. American Journal 
of Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 86(3), 635-642.—Present- 
ed to 108 undergraduates compound stimuli for paired- 
associate learning consisting of adjectives and colors; 
each adjective was printed in a distinctive color, 
surrounded by a colored frame, or paired with a color 
name. There was no evidence that spatial separation of 
the 2 components increased the amount of cue selection; 
Ss selected the adjectives as functional stimuli when they 
were printed in color or enclosed by colored frames. 
When the adjectives were presented with color names, 
however, Ss selected the color names as functional 
stimuli.—Journal abstract. 

6754. Wolk, Stephen. (U. Maryland) The influence of 
meaningfulness upon intentional and incidental learn- 
ing of verbal material. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 2(1-A), 189-193.—Investigated the relationship 
between intentional and incidental learning of verbal 
material with 136 graduate students. Both task meaning- 
fulness (sequential dependency of the material) and 
shifts in performance over time were examined for 
differential patterns under both types of learning 
conditions. Cover task performance consisted of the 
search for typographical errors across 4 paragraphs ofa 
narrative, learning the recall and recognition of examples 
of categories of objects in the text. There was lack of 
support for the argument that incidental and intentional 
learning represent 2 distinct types; rather Ss responded 
similarly to increased task meaningfulness under both 
learning conditions and evidenced identical performance 
patterns over time. Results are interpreted within an 
intentional-attentional hypothesis of incidental learning. 
—Journal abstract. 

6755. Young, Elizabeth R.; Rimm, David C. & 
Kennedy, Thomas D. (Arizona State U.) An experimental 
investigation of modeling and verbal reinforcement in 
the modification of assertive behavior. Behaviour Re- 
search & Therapy, 1973(Aug), Vol. 11(3), 317-319.—In- 
vestigated the contribution of modeling in modifying the 
assertive behavior of 40 female under raduates in à 
laboratory analog of behavior rehearsal therapy. Ss were 
assigned to either 2 modeling groups, one given verbal 
reinforcement and one not, or 2 control groups, à 
placebo therapy control and a no-treatment control. 
Assessment of the procedures was achieved using a tape- 
recorded behavioral role-playing test in which Ss 
responded to 6 situations requiring assertive responses, 
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the Wolpe-Lazarus Assertive Scale, and the female form 
of the Lawrence Assertive Inventory. Results indicate 
that modeling, as a component of behavioral rehearsal 
therapy, was effective in improving assertive perform- 
ance in comparison to the control groups. Verbal 
reinforcement did not increase the effectiveness of the 
modeling procedure. Self-reports of assertiveness did not 
show any treatment effects. Results lend support to the 
stimulus-specific conception of  assertiveness.—L. 
Gorsey. 
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6756. Alwitt, Linda F. Feature similarity and feature 
bias in identification of visually presented letters. 
Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jan) Vol. X1-A), 5-10. 
—Measured reaction time (RT) to correct identification 
(ID) in 8 15-20 yr olds for pairs of different letters 
presented on a memory drum, There were 2 types of lists. 
In Type 1, visual and name similarity varied orthogonal- 
ly at 2 levels. In Type 2, | feature was constant at 1 level, 
while the other varied at 2 levels of similarity. For both 
types of lists, RT was a function of the feature that was 
more easily extracted from the stimulus. Relative visual 
and name modality biases were estimated, and name bias 
was relatively more salient than visual bias under these 
experimental conditions. Specific letters differed in the 
amount of feature processing required for correct ID and 

in the relative contribution of visual and name feature 
effects on this processing. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 
6757. Anderson, John R. (Human Performance 
Center, Ann Arbor, Mich.) Verbatim and propositional 
representation of sentences in immediate and long- 
term memory. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol. 13(2), 149-162.--24 under- 
graduates in Exp I studied active or passive sentences 
embedded in paragraph context and 24 additional Ss in 
Exp II studied isolated sentences, Ss’ task was to verify, 
immediately or later, the truth of test sentences that were 
based on the study sentences. The verification latencies 
indicate 2 modes of sentence Tepresentation in memory. 
Immediately, the representation is a verbatim image of 
the sentence, but at delays there are both verbatim 
images and propositional Tepresentations. Evidence is 
EM E these ba du representations are 
similar to the active-like deep structur of N. 
C adis (25 ref)—Journal Ghee E Ge 

6758. Anderson, Richard C. (U. Illinois ini 
Research Lab.) Concretization di sentence SH 

Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 66(2), 
179-183.—Constructed 1-3 word modifiers that were 
judged to have the effect of making the subject noun 
phrase in each of a series of sentences more denotativel: 
specific. In Exp I with 47 undergraduates, Ss who 
received sentences containing concrete modifiers re- 
called significantly more words than those who received 
unmodified sentences, provided that the modifier was 
part of the retrieval cue. In Exp II with 28 undergradu- 
ates, Ss who were exposed to concretely modified 
sentences recalled significantly more words than Ss who 
lad seen redundan tly modified sentences.—Journal 
bstract. 

6759. Aubé, Michel & Murdock, Bennet. (U. Toronto, 
intario, Canada) Sensory stores and high-speed scan- 
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ning. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1-A), 27-33, 
—Suggests a model of scanning based on separate 
sensory and short-term stores. The model was tested with 
8 undergraduates. A probe recognition method was used, 
with set size varied from 1-8 and a fast presentation rate, 
A masking procedure was used to vary the number of 
items available in a possible sensory store. Although 
conditions maximized the chances of detecting an effect, 
none was found; the possible size of the sensory store 
had no effect on reaction time whatsoever. Other aspects 
of the data lent little support to a serial exhaustive 
scanning model, but a previously proposed parallel 
processing model fared better. Finally, not only was the 
function for positive probes steeper than that for 
negative probes, but there was a crossover effect as well. 
This crossover is not without precedent and may indicate 
the need for consideration of both accuracy and latency 
in high-speed scanning studies. (38  ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

6760. Bandura, Albert; Jeffery, Robert & Bachicha, 
Daniel L. (Stanford U.) Analysis of memory codes and 
cumulative rehearsal in observational learning. Journal 
of Research in Personality, 1974(Mar), Vol. 7(4), 295-305. 
—Examined the influence of memory codes and cumula- 
tive rehearsal on retention of observationally learned 
responses by 30 male and 30 female undergraduates over 
increasing temporal intervals. Symbolic codes combining 
meaningfulness with retrievability produced superior 
memory performances, but responses were poorly 
retained in symbolic representations containing only one 
of these properties. Individual response analysis further 
confirmed that the more meaningful the codes incorpo- 
rating retrieval guides the better modeled responses were 
learned and retained. Cumulative rehearsal had differen- 
tial effects on memory performances depending upon the 
serial input position of the responses and the form into 
which the modeled behavior was encoded. Code rehears- 
als facilitated retention of early and intermediate 
responses which were repeated more than later ones, but 
this was true mainly for codes vulnerable to loss. 
Findings provide further corroborative evidence that 
memory performances are governed more by informa- 
tion coding than by associative strengthening processes. 
—Journal abstract. 

6761. Banks, William P. & Fariello, Griffin R. 
(Pomona Coll.) Memory load and latency in recognition 
of pictures. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1-A). 
144-148.—Used color photographs of common scenes as 
memory and test items in 2 memory search experiments 
with a total of 30 undergraduates. Memory load varied 
from 2 to 24 items in Exp I and from 4 to 64 in Exp Il. 
Latency of classification of test items increased with 
memory load. The increase was very close to linear for 
loads up to 6 items, but for the full range of memory 
loads, it was negatively accelerated and approximately 
logarithmic. It is concluded that S. Sternberg ser! 
theory of memory search, which predicts linear func- 
tions, holds for small memory loads but not for large 
ones. If serial search takes place for large memory loads, 
the speed of search must be faster than for small loads. It 
is also possible that items in memory loads of all sizes are 
accessed by a single process that generates a negatively 
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accelerated relation between size of load and latency. 
—Journal abstract. 

6762. Barclay, J. Richard & Reid, Marylou. (U. 
Colorado) Characteristics of memory representations of 
sentence sets describing linear arrays. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol. 13(2), 
133-137.—16 undergraduate Ss used a set of logically 
related, comparative sentences to construct a rank 
ordering of the items mentioned, attempted to recall the 
sentences (an unexpected task), and then learned the 
sentence set verbatim. Trial I recall responses were 
distributed randomly among acquisition sentences and 5 
types of inferences. On the subsequent learning trials, 
commission errors continued to be randomly distributed 
over the 5 inference categories, implying no distinction 
among the inference types in the memory representation 
of the sentence set.—Journal abstract. 

6763. Begg, Ian & Robertson, Richard. (McMaster U., 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Imagery and long-term 
retention. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 12(6), 689-700.—Assessed long-term 
retention of high- and low-imagery nouns in incremental 
free recall, paired-associates learning, and cued and 
noncued recall of noun pairs. 3 experiments were 
conducted with a total of 102 university students as Ss. 
In each case imagery had a clear positive effect on long- 
term retention, and the effect could not be explained by 
differential acquisition of the material. Results were 
examined by analyzing subjective organization and by 
comparing cued and noncued recall. Findings are 
interpreted as supporting an imagery-organization hy- 
pothesis which asserts that images aroused by discrete 
verbal items can be combined into complex, integrated 
images, the components of which provide effective cues 
for retrieving or reintegrating the remainder of the unit. 
(19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6764. Bellezza, Francis S. & Walker, Richard J. (Ohio 
U.) Storage-coding trade-off in short-term store. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 102(4), 
629-633.— Tested the hypothesis that because short-term 
store (STS) is of limited capacity, a storage-coding trade- 
off takes place in the use of STS capacity as the memory 
task changes. A single-trial free-recall learning task was 
used with 2 groups of 24 undergraduates. It was found 
that Ss who used a storage strategy recalled more words 
in immediate recall, but fewer words in final free recall, 
than did Ss who used a coding strategy. Also, Ss using à 
Storage strategy recalled fewer new words in final free 
recall than did Ss using a coding strategy. Results are 
interpreted as supporting the concept of a storage-cod- 
Ing trade-off in STS.—Journal abstract. 

6765. Block, Richard A. (State University Coll. New 
York, Plattsburgh) Memory and the experience of 
duration in retrospect. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 2(1-A), 153—160.— Conducted 2 experiments with a 
total of 118 college-age Ss to investigate the relationship 
between long-term memory for events occuring during 
an interval and the experience of duration of the interval 
Ih retrospect. In both, Ss attended to a sequence 
Consisting of a standard, an experimental, and a 2nd 
Standard interval. Then unexpected comparative dura- 
tion and memory judgments were requested. In Exp I, 
either 30 or 60 unrelated words occurred during the 180- 
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sec experimental interval. When more words had 
occurred, judgments of duration of the experimental 
interval, judgments of number of words presented, and 
number of words recognized all increased, but free recall 
of words was ‘unaffected. In Exp II, 80 categorized words 
occurred during the 160-sec experimental interval, with 
category instances in either blocked or random order. 
When words were blocked by category, judgments of 
duration of the experimental interval, free recall, and 
recognition all increased, but judgments of number of 
words were unaffected. Results are discussed in terms of 
R. E. Ornstein's “storage size" hypothesis. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6766. Bock, Michael & Hörmann, H. (Ruhr U. 
Bochum, Psychological Inst, W. Germany) [The influ- 
ence of pictorial context upon retention of sentences: 
An investigation on Olson's cognitive theory of seman- 
tics.] (Germ) Psychologische Forschung, 1974, Vol. 36(4), 
343-357.— Tested the generality of Olson's theory, which 
conceives meaning as specification of a (nonverbal) 
context for the listener. 36 Ss learned 24 sentences for 
immediate recall The sentences were presented in 
various contexts. Contrary to expectations based upon 
the theory, immediate recall scores for the sentences 
were not determined by the features of the accompany- 
ing pictures, and did not differ from the recall scores for 
the sentences presented without pictures. Ss remembered 
very precisely, however, whether the sentences were 
accompanied by unequivocal or equivocal pictures or by 
no picture at all. Results indicate that in this experiment, 
sentence content determines the cognitive processing of 
the picture, but not vice versa. The conditions under 
which pictorial context exerts any influence upon 
sentence processing are discussed.—A. Gunter. 

6767. Brewer, William F. & Lichtenstein, Edward H. 
(U. Illinois) Memory for marked semantic features 
versus memory for meaning. Journal of Verbal Learning 
& Verbal Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol. 13(2), 172-180. 
— Conducted 2 experiments in which memory-for-mark- 
ed-semantic-features theory was juxtaposed to a memo- 

-for-meaning theory. In Exp I, 40 undergraduates 
recalled sentences containing 1 member of a marked-un- 
marked antonym pair of their negations (short, tall, not 
short, not tall). Antonym shifts occurring in recall tended 
to go from marked to unmarked forms only in sentences 
with morphologically transparent marking (unfair to not 
fair) and tended to conserve meaning, a finding not 
predicted by marking theory. Exp II with 20 additional 
Ss replicated Exp I with all affirmative sentences, 
Without nots, antonym shifting could not conserve 
meaning and was virtually eliminated. Results are 
interpreted as supporting a global memory-for-meaning 
theory and as opposed to a theory of memory for marked 
semantic features. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6768. Brockway, John; Chmielewski, Donna & Cofer, 
Charles N. (Pennsylvania State U.) Remembering prose: 
Productivity and accuracy constraints in recognition 
memory. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 13(2), 194-208.—Proposes that a theory 
of memory must provide mechanisms to deal with 
episodic knowledge, accurate and inaccurate perform- 
ance, and the production of knowledge not actually 
learned, and state the conditions determinative of 
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accuracy, inaccuracy, and productivity. In Exp I, 60 
undergraduates read 2 passages and then performed a 
free recall, a recognition test, and a generated-statements 
test. Statements from the last task were scaled for 
closeness to the passages and were used in a recognition 
test in Exp II with 92 additional Ss, in which an accuracy 
set was manipulated through instructions, and retention 
intervals were varied. The evidence supports the notion 
that after reading the passage Ss possess a variety of 
information which can be displayed in accurate, inaccu- 
rate, or productive ways, depending on instructional 
restraints and temporal intervals. (23 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

6769. Brown, W. P. & Atkinson, J. T. (Queen's U., 
Belfast, Northern Ireland) Categories, subcategories, 
and the attenuation of proactive inhibition in free recall. 
Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1-A), 127-129. 
—Observed “proactive inhibition” in the free recall of a 
succession of 15-word lists by a total of 90 high school 
students in 2 experiments. Recall performance declined 
across lists when all lists were drawn from the same 
taxonomic category (e.g, occupations) However, this 
decline did not appear when the successive lists where 
drawn from discrete subcategories (e.g., “professional” 
and “skilled manual” occupations). Findings clarify the 
conditions in which proactive inhibition effects in free 
recall are likely to occur. Specifically, when the set of 
items on any I list is more homogeneous than the set of 
items from all lists taken together, "proactive inhibition" 
will be attenuated.—Journal abstract. 

6770. Buggie, Stephen E. (U. Oregon) Human short- 
term memory: A review. Catalog of Selected Documents 
in Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 4, 2. 

6771. Buschke, Herman. (Albert Einstein Coll. of 
Medicine, Rose F. Kennedy Center for Research in 
Mental Retardation & Human Development, Yeshiva 
U.) Spontaneous remembering after recall failure. 
Science, 1974(May), Vol. 184(4136), 579-581.—Reports 
that verbal free recall of lists of 20 items increased on 
repeated recall attempts without any further presentation 
of each word after it had been recalled just once. Ss were 
2 groups of 20 normal young adult Ss who learned a list 
of 20 animals by either verbal or written free recall 
methods; a 3rd group of 10 Ss learned 20 unrelated items 
by verbal free recall and were also subjected to verbal 
interference before each recall attempt. All Ss were 
encouraged to extend their recall by searching for more 

items even after it became difficult. The restricted 
presentation resulted in long-term Storage and retention 
of almost all 20 items, as shown by their eventual 
spontaneous retrieval without further Presentation. Most 
items that failed to be recalled were Tetrieved again later 
without further presentation, indicating that such failures 
represent retrieval failures rather than loss from storage 
and that free recall verbal learning Tequires retrieval 
from long-term storage.—Journal abstract, 
6772. Buschke, Herman; Ritter, Walter & Gindes, 
Marion. (Albert Einstein Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) 
Retrieval of repeated items embedded in changing lists. 
'ournal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
02(4), 726-728.—Randomly assigned 80 undergradu- 
tes to 3 experimental and | control group of 20 Ss each. 
\ set of target words from the same category, embedded 
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in lists also containing other items, was Tepeated across 
all trials for free recall of all items presented on each 
trial. Retrieval of the repeated items from long-term 
storage was less when other items, from a different 
category, were new on each trial rather than also 
repeated across trials; retrieval was still less when the 
other new items were from the same category as the 
repeated items. Long-term storage of the items in the 
repeated set was equivalent in all 3 conditions, confirm- 
ing that retrieval of items within a list from long-term 
storage is affected by the context provided by the rest of 
the list.—Journal abstract. 

6773. Byrne, Brian. (U. New England, Armidale, New. 
South Wales, Australia) Item concreteness vs Spatial 
organization as predictors of visual imagery. Memory & 
Cognition, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1-A), 53-59.—In 6 experi- 
ments with a total of 84 college students, the relative 
contributions of item concreteness and interitem spatial 
organization to recall processes were studied by attempt- 
ing to induce modality-specific interference between 
recall and response. Groups of 12 Ss learned lists of 
items that varied in physical or referential visual 
characteristics. Ss later signaled informtion about the 
items either vocally or via a visually guided response. 
Some ways of presenting lists for learning that are 
traditionally regarded as increasing reliance on mediat- 
ing imagery were effective in generating conflict between 
recall and the visually guided response. This effective- 
ness was limited to presentation conditions and list types 
that introduced spatial organization into the stimulus 
material. The concreteness of individual items was not 
useful in predicting visual conflict. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

6774. Cermak, Laird S. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Boston, Mass.) Recall of antonyms from short- 
term memory. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 102(4), 740-742.—Investigated the effect 
of introducing antonyms on adjacent trials of a short- 
term memory distractor task. Ss were 2 groups of 24 
undergraduates, Recall of the antonyms increased when 
the trial on which they occurred was preceded by several 
trials each containing words that were antonyms of the 
final trial. However, recall did not increase when only 
the immediately preceding trial contained the antonyms. 
An interpretation based on the priming hypothesis 1s 
given.—Journal abstract. 

6775. Cohen, David B. (U. Texas, Austin) Presleep 
mood and dream recall. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 83(1), 45-51.—Studied evening mood 
rating sheets and dream diaries for 5 days during a 2-wk 
period, obtained from 67 college women. Dream recall at 
home was more likely to occur on mornings preceded by 
presleep mood ratings that were relatively negative; this 
was particularly true for infrequent dream recallers. 
Results fail to Support repression hypotheses of dream 
recall that derive from Freud's “afterexpulsion” concept. 
Results are consistent with the hypothesis that presleep 
mood affects the salience, and thus the recallability, of 
the dream experience. Negative presleep mood w 
associated with more unpleasant dreams (characterize 
by threat, helplessness, and vulnerability), especially E 
Ss reporting lower overall self-confidence. (39 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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6776. Craik, Fergus L & Watkins, Michael J. (U. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) The role of rehearsal in 
short-term memory. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 12(6), 599-607.—Cites several 
widely accepted models of memory which postulate that 
the adequacy of an item’s registration in long-term 
storage is a positive function of its length of stay in the 
short-term store. However, when short-term storage 
times were measured these times did not predict long- 
term recall or recognition. 2 experiments were conducted 
with 54 and 16 undergraduates, respectively, which 
showed that neither the length of an item’s stay in short- 
term storage nor the number of overt rehearsals it 
received was related to subsequent recall. It is concluded 
that the “maintenance” and “elaborative” aspects of 
rehearsal can be clearly separated, and that the duration 
of rehearsal is related to long-term memory and learning 
only in the latter case. Maintenance rehearsal does not 
lead to an improvement in memory performance. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6777. Cramer, Phebe & Schuyler, Andrew P. (Williams 
Coll.) Semantic and associative interactions in child- 
ren's false recognition. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1974(Apr), Vol. 102(4), 742-744.—Conducted a 
study of memory encoding and false recognition in 
children which did not focus, as previous studies have 
done, either on associative relationships or semantic 
attributes. Ss were 40 3rd and 40 6th graders. Their 
responses indicated that associative and semantic factors 
interact to produce the false recognition effect. For 
synonyms, associative strength determined the magni- 
tude of false recognition, while for antonyms, it was not 
important.—Journal abstract. 

6778. DeRemer, Paul & D'Agostino, Paul B. (Gettys- 
burg Coll.) Locus of distributed lag effect in free recall. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 13(2), 167-17 1.—Conducted 2 experiments in which 
a total of 144 college students free recalled object phrases 
of sentences that were repeated twice at lags of 3, 8, and 
16 intervening events. In Exp I an image task was used to 
restrict the time available to actively rehearse and 
organize either the Ist, the 2nd, or both occurrences at all 
lag conditions. Lag effects were eliminated whenever 
time available for rehearsal and organization was 
restricted for the 2nd occurrence. In Exp II a completion 
task was used and actual presentation time was manipu- 
lated on the Ist and 2nd occurrence. Under the 3-9 
condition the Ist occurrence was presented for 3 sec and 
the 2nd for 9 sec. The reverse was true for the 9-3 
condition. As expected, lag effects were obtained only 
under the 3-9 condition. Results of both studies support 
the — differential-organization ` hypothesis.—/ournal 
abstract. 

6779. Engle, Randall W. (King Coll) Negative 
recency in delayed recognition. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol. DC, 
209-216. Investigated the problem concerning whether 
negative recency is found on a delayed final recognition 
test following immediate free recall. Results of an 
experiment with 192 undergraduates demonstrate how 
presentation rate of input and the method of analysis of 
the data interact to yield the differential results.—Journal 
abstract, 
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6780. Franks, Jeffrey J. & Bransford, John D. 
(Vanderbilt U.) A brief note on linguistic integration. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 13(2), 217-219.—Argues that the lack of relation 
between confidence readings and sentence complexity in 
M. Singer and S. T. Rosenberg's (see PA, Vol 51:2366) 
study was due to their examining absolute confidence 
ratings combined across both yes and no responses, and 
that examining the confidence ratings for yes ratings 
separately does, in fact, show a direct relation. to 
sentence complexity. An alternative account of the 
ordering of sentence ratings in terms of the Singer and 
Rosenberg syntactic analysis is examined. 

6781. Frase, Lawrence T. & Kammann, Richard. (Bell 
Lab., Murray Hill, N.J.) Effects of search criterion upon 
unanticipated free recall of categorically related words. 
Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1-A), 181—184. 
—Conducted 3 experiments with a total of 16 high 
school students and 192 undergraduates. Ss determined 
whether words in a list were members of a relatively 
general or specific category (e.g., foods vs vegetables) 
and then were given an unanticipated free recall test. 
Assumptions were that (a) evaluating a word against a 
general criterion (e.g., food) results in the detection of 
fewer semantic elements than would evaluating it against 
a specific criterion (e.g, vegetable); and (b) detecting 
more semantic elements primes memory. It was found 
that free recall scores were highest for the specific search. 
Instructions to form an image or to think of an 
association for each word did not improve recall. Telling 
Ss, just before recall, what categories composed the list 
increased recall clustering but not recall.—Journal 
abstract. 

6782. Glidden, Laraine M. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U.) Time and awareness in free recall and subjective 
organization. Psychological Record, 1974(Win), Vol. 
24(1), 81-88.—Studied presentation time and recall time 
in a multitrial free-recall situation with 112 undergradu- 
ates. 3 levels of presentation time (.5, 1.5, and 3 sec) were 
combined with Dee of recall time (32 and 96 sec) to 
yield 6 treatment groups. A Tth group was unpaced in 
presentation and recall time. Free recall, subjective 
organization (SO), and awareness of organizational 
strategy were measured. Results indicate that (a) presen- 
tation time directly affected both free recall and SO, (b) 
recall time directly affected free recall, (c) increased 
recall time led to increases in SO only during the last half 
of the trials, (d) the unpaced group had significantly 
higher free recall than any other groups, and (e) Ss 
descriptions of their strategies were predictive of amount 
of SO exhibited.—Journal abstract. 

6783. Goldstein, Alvin G. & Chance, June. Some 
factors in picture recognition memory. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 90(1), 69-85.—Pres- 
ents a review and critical analysis of some research 
findings which seem to demonstrate that picture recogni- 
tion memory is superior to verbal recognition memory. 
The claim that these data are evidence for 2 (picture-ver- 
bal) memory systems is refuted. Several alternative 
explanations of the picture-verbal performance discre- 
pancy are derived from interference theory and partial 
learning theory. “Picture” as a stimulus category is 
considered vague and overinclusive. Recognition memo- 
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Ty capacity varies from poor to excellent depending on 
the “pictures,” a fact not in harmony with a memory 
model employing a unitary processing mechanism for 
pictorial stimuli. The implication of perceptual constan- 
cy models that the human recognition memory mecha- 
nism is error free is criticized. (30 ref)—Author abstract. 
6784. Goodenough, Donald R., et al. (Educational 
Testing Service, Div. of Psychological Studies, Princeton, 
N.J.) Repression, interference, and field dependence as 
factors in dream forgetting. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 83(1), 32-44.—Tested a 
number of hypotheses about the effect of presleep stress 
on dream recall among 28 field-dependent and field- 
independent male Ss to explore the role of repression and 
of dream affect in dream recall. The effect of presleep 
Stress was to increase arousal during REM sleep and 
affect in dream reports. The data also suggest that the 
most affectful dreams are best recalled. Among field- 
dependent Ss, dream content was reported less frequent- 
ly on stress than on neutral nights, but no stress effect on 
dream report frequency was found among field-inde- 
pendent Ss. Results are discussed in terms of repression 
theory and of a possible alternative explanation, i.e., that 
Stress-produced anxiety interferes with attentional proc- 
esses required for dream recall at the moment of 
awakening. (36 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6785. Henriksen, Kerm; Fleming, John P. & 
Pilichowski, Donna L. (U. Wisconsin, Whitewater) 
Acoustic similarity and release from proactive inhib- 
ition. Psychological Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 
335-338.—Investipated whether words are encoded 
acoustically in the release from proactive-inhibition 
paradigm. Of the 96 undergraduate Ss, half experienced 
acoustically similar triads for 4 trials; the other half were 
shifted to an acoustically different triad on the 4th trial. 
Proactive inhibition increased for both groups during the 
Ist 3 trials. Release from proactive inhibition was 
obtained on the 4th trial for the shifted group. The 
changes in proactive inhibition were interpreted as 
encoding along the acoustic dimension —Journal 
abstract. 

6786. Herrmann, Douglas J.; Chaffi Roger J. 

Corbett, Albert T. (Stanford U.) A Papen of Ze 
measures extracted from the Battig and Montague 
(1969) category norms: Evidence for three Properties 
of categories in semantic memory. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. (E 
666-674.—Notes that several investigations of the role of 
categories in Semantic memory have studied the variable 
of category size, and considers it Possible that categories 
Possess other properties which also affect Processing, A 
study of the 56 categories in W, F. Battig and W, E 
Montague's (see PA, Vol 43:12939) norms was under- 
taken to determine what other properties categories may 
possess. 6 different measures were computed for each 
category, 3 of which were originally reported by Battig 
ind Montague. A factor analysis of the intercorrelations 
f the 6 measures indicates that at least 3 factors underlie 
he data in the Battig and Montague norms. These 3 
actors were tentatively interpreted as reflecting the 
roperties of category size, category accessibility, and 
ategory familiarity. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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6787. Holmes, P. J. & Murray, D. J. (Queen’s (ue 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada) Free recall of sentences as 
a function of imagery and predictability. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 120(4), 
748-750.— Presented to 40 undergraduates in 4 equal 
groups 4 sentences, varied in imagery and in predictabili- 
ty, for immediate free recall. It was found that these 2 
variables predominantly affected recall from the second- 
ary memory component of the serial position curve, but 
that they exercised enough of an effect in what was 
ostensibly the primary memory component to suggest 
that even when primary memory could be used for 
retention Ss will try to process sentences in depth. In 
general, high imagery and high predictability improved 
recall, with the exception that predictable abstract 
sentences were better recalled than predictable concrete 
sentences for the last serial position only.—Journal 
abstract. 

6788. Homzie, M. J.; Noyes, Elizabeth J. & Lovelace, 
Eugene A. (U. Virginia) Children’s memory for picture 
Versus word responses in paired associates: Recall and 
recognition tests. American Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 86(3), 567-577.—Administered 3 study- 
-test trials with picture-picture or picture-word associ- 
ates to each of 96 2nd graders. With a recall test, the 
traditional finding that word responses are better 
recalled was replicated; with a 4-alternative recognition 
task, there was no difference in retention of picture or 
word responses (except on the Ist trial, where pictures 
were superior to words); and with a modified recognition 
test, picture responses were better recalled. It is conclud- 
ed that children apparently do have difficulty decoding 
visual images to verbal representations, but the nature of 
the memory task itself is a critical factor in tests of that 
effect.—Journal abstract. 

6789. Jacoby, Larry L. (Iowa State U.) Test appropri- 
ate strategies in retention of categorized lists. Journal 
of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
12(6), 675-682.—Presented 4 categorized lists to 144 
undergraduates for a single study and test trial. Form of 
retention test (recognition, cued recall, or free recall) for 
Lists 1-3 was factorially combined with that of List 4. 
Learning to learn was evident only for cued recall, and 
improvement in that condition was primarily due to an 
increase in the number of items per category recalled. 
Effects in Test 4 performance provided evidence that 
study strategy depended on the form of test anticipated. 
Ss anticipating a cued recall test apparently spent less 
time studying category names and more fime on the 
Study of category instances than did Ss preparing for free 
recall. Implications of test-appropriate study strategies 
for theories of memory are considered.—Journal 
abstract. 

6790. Jarvella, Robert J. & Collas, Joy G. (Rockefeller 
U., New York, N.Y.) Memory for the intentions of 
Sentences. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(I-A); 
185-188.— Studied memory for the intentions of sen- 
tences in 2 recognition tasks with a total of 48 female 
undergraduates. In each study, Ss first acted out a dialog 
Written for 2 people. They then judged whether certain 
Sentences in a 2nd dialog were the same as or different 
from Previous sentences (Exp I) or chose between 
intentions Suggested for some previous sentences (Exp 
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Il). Sentences which were repeated with the same 
intention across the 2 dialogs were judged as being the 
same significantly more often than were sentences 
repeated with a different intention. The appropriate 
intention for each of these sentences was also usually 
chosen. In both studies, Ss appeared to remember more 
accurately the sentences they had spoken themselves 
than they did those that were addressed to them. 
—Journal abstract. 

6791. Jüger, Reinhold, (U. Mannheim, W. Germany) 
[Remarks on W. Wiese and G. Kroj's article “‘Investiga- 
tion on the relationship between intelligence (Wechsler) 
and the ability to concentrate (test d, by R. Bricken- 
kamp)."] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und 
Angewandte Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 20(4), 572-574. 
— Presents a critical examination of W. Wiese and G. 
Kroj's results, concluding that the speed component in 
both tests and the selection of Ss suffice to explain the 
correlation between intelligence test performance and 
concentration. A causal relationship between ability to 
concentrate and intelligence is, therefore, rejected. 
(French summary)—W. J. Koppitz. 

6792. Jones, Mari R. & O’Hara, John W. (Ohio State 
U.) Memory interference as a function of rule-governed 
expectancies. American Journal of Psychology, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 86(3), 523-536.—Conducted 2 experiments with 200 
female undergraduates, who learned repeating binary 
patterns of different transformational rule trees but 
equivalent run-encoded uncertainty (Exp I) or of 
homogeneous vs inhomogeneous rule trees (Exp II). The 
data illustrate the usefulness of prediction paradigms 
generally, and of F. Restle’s rule system specifically, in 
the study and manipulation of the traditionally vague 
concept of expectancy.—Journal abstract. 

6793. Kirsner, Kim. (U. Western Australia, Nedlands) 
Modality differences in recognition memory for words 
and their attributes. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 102(4), 579-584.—Administered a con- 
tinuous-trial, mixed-modality recognition test to under- 
graduates. In Exp I, 20 Ss gave recognition responses for 
which accuracy and reaction-time data were collected. In 
Exp II, 20 new Ss gave recognition responses and 
reported modality of presentation for old items. Intramo- 
dality recognition performance was superior to intermo- 
dality performance. This advantage tended to favor 
auditory and visual persistence at short and long 
Tetention intervals, respectively. The modality report 
data indicate a high level of retention for the between- 
Modalities attribute as compared with similar experi- 
ments involving within-modalities attributes. Results are 
Consistent with a representational explanation of recog- 
nition facilitation and the modality report data. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

.. 6794. Krippner, Stanley & Binder, Paul R. (Maimon- 
ides Medical Center, Brooklyn, N.Y.) Hypnosis and 
attention: A review. American Journal of Clinical 
Hypnosis, 1974(Jan), Vol. 16(3), 166-177.— Discusses 2 
apparently contradictory formulations in hypnosis litera- 
ture—that hypnotic induction can produce a condition 
of diffuse attention, or a condition of selective attention. 
It is concluded that either condition can be evoked, 
depending on the set, level of arousal, individual 
differences, and type of task and instructions. (39 ref) 
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6795. Lang, Manfred. (U. Kiel, Inst. of Pedagogy, W. 
Germany) Representation and processing of words in 
memory in a Sternberg type scanning experiment. 
Psychologische Forschung, 1974, Vol. 36(4), 335-341. 
— Considers Sternberg's 1969 model of memory scanning 
processes to be insufficient for verbal material. In 
Sternberg's model no considerations are given to coding 
and decoding processes which are relevant for verbal 
material. Usually Ss will represent letter strings of words 
as | unit with a specific meaning. If Sternberg's model is 
valid for verbal material the time for coding and 
decoding of the memorizing material has to be consid- 
ered in addition to the time of coding the test stimulus, 
comparing the test item with the items of the memorized 
list and responding. Experimental data with different 
tasks to find a letter or a word in a list of words or a 
letter in a word can be explained adequately if coding 
and decoding processes for words are considered in the 
Sternberg model.—R. Gunter. 

6796. Latash, L. P. & Manov, G. A. (USSR Academy 
of Sciences, Lab. for the Study of Problems of the 
Control of Functions in Human & Animal Organisms, 
Moscow) [The positive effect of a night's sleep on the 
recall of trigrams of different associative strengths 
learned in the waking state.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1974(Jan) Vol. 20(1) 87-93.—Studied the effects of 
intervening waking activity and of sleep on the retention 
of words and syllables. 14 26-30 yr old males served as 
Ss, learning 6 2-digit numbers paired with 3-letter 
Russian words and 6 2-digit numbers paired with 3-letter 
consonant-vowel-consonant nonsense syllables of low 
association value. 7 Ss learned the materials to the Ist 
perfect repetition in the morning, and 7 Ss learned them 
just before a night's sleep. Tests for retention were given 
8 hrs after learning. Syllables were retained better after a 
night's sleep than after a period of wakeful activity 
(p<.01) and so were words (p < .05) Words were 
retained"better than syllables after a day's activity 
(p <.01), but there was no significant difference in 
retention of these materials after a night's sleep. (English 
summary) (26 ref)—L. Zusne. . 

A baee Pierre & Tiberghien, Guy. (U. Lille III, 
Lab. of Psychology, Paris) [Recall and recognition: Il. 
Monistic hypotheses.] (Fren) Année Psychologique, 1973, 
Vol. 73(2), 635-680.—The dualist hypothesis of recall vs 
recognition implies the intervention of different psycho- 
logical processes. The monistic hypothesis implies that 
the same psychological processes are applied to different 
situations. The question is not the superiority of either, 
but what intermediary processes lead to different 
performance. Several questions are raised: Can research 
conditions in recognition and recall be modified? Can 
direct evidence be educed for a process of mnestic search 
in recognition? Traditional theories of threshold, detecta- 
bility of signal, and reintegration are reviewed.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

6798. Leshowitz, Barry & Hanzi, rizonz 
State U.) Serial position effects for tonal stimuli. 
Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1-A), 112-116. 
— Studied serial position effects for tones 1n 2 recogni- 
tion memory experiments with undergraduate music 
majors. The S was given a stimulus list consisting of 
several tone bursts followed by a number of test tones. 
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Accuracy of recognition of stimulus items asa function 
of input position followed the classical bowed serial 
position curve. Memory strength was a monotonically 
decreasing function of position in the test list. The data 
were fitted with a strength theory model of memory. The 
fit yielded decay parameters corresponding to stimulus- 
and response-induced interference, which were compara- 
ble to the parameters reported for meaningful verbal 
material. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6799. Lewis, Marion Q. (State U. New York, 
Plattsburgh) Cue effectiveness in cued recall. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Apr) Vol. 102(4), 
737-139.—Conducted 2 experiments to investigate ef- 
fects of cues for categorized lists with both blocked and 
unblocked category presentation. Ss were 40 psychology 
students. Category labels and extralist category items 
were effective recall cues for both blocked and un- 
blocked lists. Cuing increased recall of categories but did 
not affect words recalled per category.—Journal abstract. 

6800. Lyons, James J. (Northeast Missouri State U) 
The encoding of ignored information. Memory & 
Cognition, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1-A), 161—168.—Studied the 
dimensions of encoding of verbal material in short-term 
memory as a function of other demands placed on Ss' 
attention. 80 undergraduates shadowed 1 of 2 simultane- 
ous lists, under instructions to remember the shadowed 

or the nonshadowed list, A single recognition probe 
followed each shadowing trial. Ss judged whether the 
probed item was identical to, a rhyme of, or a synonym 
of 1 of the to-be-remembered items. Results indicate that 
acoustic information was encoded from all inputs, 
regardless of the focus of attention. Evidence for 
Semantic encoding, however, was limited to those 
conditions in which retention of shadowed material was 
required. Data are interpreted as contradicting "late 
selection" theories of attention, which propose that all 
inputs are analyzed for meaning prior to the focusing of 
attention. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6801. Mandler, George; Worden, Patricia E. & 
Graesser, Arthur C. (U. California, San Diego) Subjec- 
tive disorganization: Search for the locus of list 
organization. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol. 132), 220-235.—Hypothesized 
that, if free recall is a function of the organization of a 
list by the S, interference with the structure of the 
organization should retard or inhibit trial by trial 
acquisition. Results of 2 experiments with a total of 130 
undergraduates and paid volunteers show that breaking 
up pairwise organization was not the focal point of list 

organization. However, removing items recalled in all 3 
outputs in a multiple output paradigm produced effec- 
tive disorganization and completely inhibited trial by 
trial improvement in recall, (17 ref)—Journal abstract 
6802. Mandler, Jean M. & Stein, Nancy L. (U. 
California, San Diego) Recall and recognition of 
Pictures by children as a function of organization and 
distractor similarity. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 102(4), 657-669.— Studied verbal de- 
Scription, recall, and recognition of complex meaningful 
pictures by 168 Ist and 2nd graders. Amount of 
organization in the stimuli and similarity of distractors 
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tion accuracy. Across stimuli, 
recognition accuracy were both related to amount of 
organization. Recognition was also a function of the type 
of transformations on the target that were used as 
distractors. For all transformations there was a close 
match between ability to recognize a transformation and 
judgment of dissimilarity of the transformation to the 
target. The TORSCA multidimensional scaling tech- 
nique was applied to the similarity judgments to obtaina 
representation of a memory space for the targets and 
their transformations. The structure of this Space was 
highly consistent across Ss and indicated that transfor- 
mations on meaningful pictures can be related to each 
other in stable ways. Location of transformations within. 
the space was related to type of picture and amount of 
organization in the picture. (27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6803. Mathews, Robert C. & Tulving, Endel. (Yale U) 
Effects of three types of repetition on cued and noncued 
recall of words. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 12(6), 707—721.—Conducted 3 
list-item memory experiments with a total of 88 under- 
graduates and 40 other adults as Ss. The studies explored 
the effects of 3 types of repetition of a basic unit 
consisting of 2 words in an explicitly designated 
conceptual category: (a) repetition of the complete basic 
unit, (b) repetition of the category name with 2 new 
instances, and (c) repetition of the category name only. 
All types of repetition showed a large facilitative effect 
on recall of the basic unit. The effect was considerably 
larger when repetitions were spaced rather than massed, 
and it manifested itself mainly in enhanced accessibility 
of higher-order units (categories) rather than access to 
elements within these units (words within accessible 
categories). Results as a whole suggest that the structure 
of the higher-order memory units is hierarchical, with 
access to the unit possible only through its control 
element. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6804. May, Jonathan E. & Clayton, Keith N. (Vander- 
bilt U.) Imaginal processes during the attempt to recall 
names. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 12(6), 683-688.—Read definitions of 20 
distinctive but uncommon objects to 51 undergraduates. 
For each definition the S was to attempt to recall the 
name of the object defined and to indicate whether the 
name was recalled before an image was remembered or 
vice versa. Ss were also to draw a picture of the defined 
Object even if they were unable to remember its 
appearance. 3 judges independently rated the degree to 
Which the drawings resembled the target object. Draw- 
ings made when the visual appearance was reputed to be 
recalled before the name were significantly better than 
the drawings made without benefit of recall of the name 
or appearance, and were indistinguishable from drawings 
made when the name was remembered immediately. It is 
concluded that, apparently, recall of visual information 
can precede verbal recall. —ournal abstract. 

6805. Morganstein, Stanley. Stochastic theory of 
memory: Three state Markov processes: Primacy and 
recency effects. Caralog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 38. 5 

6806. Mueller, John H.; Lissa, Dennis J. & Morrill, 


amount recalled ang 


Vas varied. Across Ss (sex, ethnic group, and grade Correen M. (U. Mi : in free 
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American Journal of Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 86(3), 
579-588.—In a study with 72 undergraduate psychology 
students, mnemonics (standard free-recall, pictorial, or 
verbal instructions) did not differentially affect recall 
and had no simple effect in transfer. Item imagery (high 
or low) did affect recall, but the direction of its effect in 
transfer depended on the mnemonic. The transfer results 
suggest a methodological problem that may make the 
part-whole paradigm inappropriate for the study of 
disrupted organization in transfer. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

6807. Murdock, Bennet B. (U. Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Human memory: Theory and data. Potomac, 
Md.: Lawrence Erlbaum, 1974. x, 362 p. $12.95.—Re- 
views findings concerning the encoding, storage, and 
retrieval of item, associative, and serial-order informa- 
tion, with additional material on free recall. Models 
describing possible underlying mechanisms and process- 
es in memory are discussed. (34 p ref) 

6808. Murray, John B. Renewed interest in attention. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 155-166. 
—Reviews the history of attention research. The older 
views of William James and C. H. Judd and the 
experiments on selective attention that began in World 
War II are discussed. It is noted that D. Broadbent's and 
A. M. Treisman's theories have given renewed impetus to 
research in this field, as have the findings of recent 
studies of physiology and the brain. At present, interest 
is focused on investigation of classroom problems and 
developmental changes in attention, especially during 
the school years. 24 p ref)—Journal abstract. 

6809. Mührer, Henning; Moog, Wolfgang & Amelang, 
Manfred. (U. Hamburg, Psychological Inst., W. Germany) 
[Reaction time during short-term memory process- 
es.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und Ange- 
wandte Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 20(4), 614-629.—Meas- 
ured changes in simple and choice reaction times (RTs) 
during the interval between presentation and recall of 
groups of 3-8 letters. Presentation lasted 3.5 sec; recall 
was requested after 17 sec. RTs were taken 3, 6, 9, 12, or 
15 sec after presentation of the letters. The difference 
between the normal RT and RT during the short-term 
memory task was taken as a measure of proactive 
inhibition of the memory task. Simple RT was affected 
more strongly by the memory task than by choice RT, 
and difficulty of the memory task and the interval after 
presentation of the memory material had significant 
effects upon RT. It is concluded that simple RT 
Measures are sensitive indicators of the amount of 
physical efforts exerted in certain tasks. (French summa- 
Ty)—W. J. Koppitz. 

6810. Newsome, L. R. & Long, N. R. (U. Queensland, 
St. Lucia, Australia) Recall of messages presented 
simultaneously to auditory and visual channels with 
varying uncertainty and delay of message. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1). 24.—Measured the 
Percentage of recall of one message as a function of the 
uncertainty of both the target message and a competing 
message. Messages were single bisyllabic words which 
were simultaneously presented auditorally and visually 
by video-taped to 392 Ss. Ss attempted to identify both 
words from 2 lists; uncertainty was varied within lists by 
varying the number of words per list (2, 4, 8, or 16 
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words). Results show that (a) as list length increased in 
one modality, recall rate decreased for the longer lists in 
the other modality; (b) auditory recall rate declined 
sharply for the 16-pair list combination; (c) visual recall 
improved over rate values observed for medium list- 
length combinations; and (d) while there was a pro- 
nounced decline in rate of recall for both modalities as 
delay of recall increased, delay did not affect the 
modalities differentially. This absence of differential 
effect of delay suggests that the same form of short-term 
memory storage was used for all messages regardless of 
modality of message input.—A. Olson. 

6811. Offir, Carole E. (U. New Mexico) Recognition 
memory for presuppositions of relative clause sen- 
tences. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 12(6), 636-643.—Tested the effect of 
pragmatic presuppositions made by a speaker concern- 
ing his listener’s knowledge, on the form of certain 
relative clause sentences. 32 undergraduates! memory 
recognition for minor wording changes that either did or 
did not affect presupposition was examined. Recognition 
for wording changes affecting presupposition was superi- 
or to recognition for changes not affecting presupposi- 
tion. The same results were obtained for filler items 
having presuppositional properties similar to those of 
relative clause sentences. Results indicate that models of 
sentence representation based on syntactic deep struc- 
ture are too restricted in scope.—Journal abstract. 

6812. Pines, Michael B. & Blick, Kenneth A. (U. 
Connecticut) Experimenter-supplied and subject-origi- 
nated mnemonics in retention of word-pairs. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 99-106.—Compared 
the effectiveness of E-supplied and S-originated Ist-letter 
and descriptive-sentence mnemonics to a simple-repeti- 
tion condition. Ss were 80 male and female undergradu- 
ates in 5 groups of 16 each. Ss using E-supplied schemes 
suffered no significant losses in recall of 10 word-pairs 
over 6 wks, while Ss in the other 3 conditions showed 
significant retention losses at 2-day and 6-wk intervals. 
The E-supplied schemes were significantly superior to S- 
originated schemes which in turn excelled the simple- 
repetition condition. There were no differences in recall 
between the 2 E-supplied groups or between the 2 S- 
originated conditions. It is concluded that the source of 
the mnemonic was the crucial variable affecting recall. 
15 ref)—Journal abstract. 
` GE Howard R.; Mahoney, Patrick & Green, 
Michael J. (U. Tennessee) Reconstructive processes in 
the free recall of categories. Memory & Cognition, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1-A), 139-143.—Describes 3 experi- 
ments with a total of 195 college students. For each 
experiment, 1 group of Ss never saw the stimulus 
materials but produced “recall outputs” on the basis of 
someone else’s description of the input list. A 2nd group 

roduced a description of, and then recalled, the list, 
while a 3rd group recalled the list under standard 
conditions. The materials used were exhaustive categor- 
ies (Exp D; high-frequency category items (Exp ID; and 
low-frequency items (Exp III). Results show all lists were 
reconstructible with the degree of reconstructibility 
following the order of experiments. An examination of 
duced indicated significant differences 


descriptions pro 
eum me leading to lengthy outputs and those 
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leading to less extensive outputs; basically, these differed 
in terms of the degree to which specific information was 
or was not present in the description. Results are 
discussed in terms of F. C. Barlett’s theory of remember- 
ing.—Journal abstract. 
6814. Prestianni, Frances L. & Zacks, Rose T. (Temple 
U.) The effects of learning instructions and cueing on 
free recall. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1-A), 
194-200.— Presented 80 unrelated high-imagery words to 
216 undergraduates for free recall learning in groups of 4 
words each. Learning instructions were varied, with 1 
group told to relate the words in each input group by 
means of images, another group told to use verbal 
(sentence) mediators, and the control group not given 
Specific learning instructions. During recall, list items 
were presented as retrieval cues in some conditions. In 
Comparison with the control condition, imagery and 
verbal mediation instructions produced greater recall, 
more clustering, and a larger number of instances per 
group recalled. When the retrieval cues were selected 
such that 1 cue came from each of the input groups and 
when the strength of within-group organization was quite 
high, Ss recalled more words and a large number of input 
groups. It is concluded that instructions and cuing 
conditions influenced different aspects of the free recall 
process. Instructions influenced the organization of 
individual words into units, and cuing affected the 
retrieval of specific units. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 
6815. Puff, C. Richard. (Franklin & Marshall Coll.) A 
consolidated theoretical view of stimulus-list organiza- 
tion effects in free recall. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 275-288.—Reviews much of the 
literature on stimulus-list organization, and offers a 
theoretically oriented view of the evidence about the 
effects of different ways of arranging conceptually 
categorized materials for Presentation. Basically, the 
evidence indicates that blocking instances of the same 
category together, rather than “randomizing” them, 
produces greater category clustering, whereas total recall 
is significantly augmented only about half of the time. 
The consolidated theoretical view described here incor- 
porates most of the existing explanatory notions. It 
Stresses that stimulus-list organization influences the 
probability that related items will be in short-term 
storage simultaneously and will thereby be more effec- 
tively processed or encoded for transfer to long-term 
storage. A more recent development emphasizes the 
additional influence of input organization upon retrieval 
cues, plans, codes, etc., for facilitating output from long- 
term storage. Finally, the newest extension of the basic 
porion proposes RH different sources of cuing for 
recall of categories and recall of items withi i 
(40 ca abstract. hota SE 
6816. Reder, Lynne M.; Anderson, John R. & Bjork, 
Robert A. (Human Performance Center, Ann Arbor 
Mich.) A semantic interpretation of encoding specifici- 
ty. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
102(4), 648-656.—Conducted 2 experiments with a total 
of 78 undergraduates to clarify possible interpretations 
of the encoding specificity principle of E. Tulving and D. 
M. Thomson ( 1973), which states that a cue must have 
been Studied with a word in order for the cue to be 
effective at testing. Ss’ recall and recognition of words 
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were impaired by a change in the accompanying cues 
only if the to-be-remembered (TBR) words were of high 
frequency; low-frequency words did not support the 
encoding specificity principle. The data suggest that both 
recall and recognition of a TBR word depend upon 
recognition of a specific interpretation of the word 
originally encoded, rather than its physical representa- 
tion. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6817. Robbins, Donald; Bray, James F.; Irvin, James 
R. & Wise, Philip S. (Emory U.) Memorial Strategy and 
imagery: An interaction between instructions and rated 
imagery. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 102(4), 706—709.— Describes 2 experiments with 
undergraduate psychology students (N — 100) in 
which memory instructions (interactive imagery, separa- 
tion imagery, and rote repetition) and rated image: 
values of the stimulus and response terms (high and low) 
were manipulated in a paired-associate task. Results 
indicate that interactive-imagery instructions led to 
superior performance, in contrast to separation-imagery 
or rote-repetition instruction, only with high-imagery 
cues. This interaction between memorial Strategy and 
tated imagery is a confirmation of the “elusive” 
interaction expected by A. Paivio’s conceptual-peg 
hypothesis (see PA, Vol 43:10753).—Journal abstract. 

6818. Roediger, Henry L. (Yale U.) Inhibition in recall 
from cueing with recall targets. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 12(6), 
644-657.—After presentation of categorized lists 48 
13-36 yr old Ss were given category names to serve as 
retrieval cues and, in some cases, words from the original 
list as well. The primary finding was inhibition in recall 
of additional category instances when both category 
names and items were presented, as compared to recall 
cued only by category names. Results are interpreted as 
incompatible with interitem associative theories Ka 
consistent with hierarchical theories. Presenting item 
cues was proposed to increment the strengths of these 
items to a superordinate control element and conse- 
quently decrease accessibility of other items. A secondar- 
y finding of output interference between successively 
recalled categories is attributed to decreasing accessibili- 
ty of information not Successfully integrated into higher- 
order units. (36 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6819. Rumelhart, David E. & Siple, Patricia. (U. 
California, San Diego) Process of recognizing tachisto- 
Scopically presented words. Psychological Review, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 81(2), 99-118.— Describes development 
of a model for the recognition of tachistoscopically 
presented words. It is a "sophisticated guessing" model 
Which takes explicit account of the geometry of the 
characters which make up the words or letter strings. 
Explicit attempts are made to account for word frequen- 
cy effects, effects due to letter transition probabilities, 
and effects due to physical similarity of character d 
to one another. A word recognition experiment using E 
Set of 3-letter words with 5 undergraduate Ss is reported, 
and the model is used to make quantitative predictions 
of these results as well as to account qualitatively for à 
number of results in the literature. Finally, it is show? 
that under certain simplifying assumptions this sophisti- 
cated guessing model is isomorphic with the “criterion 
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bias” model as developed by D. E. Broadb: 
ud e Moved abstract. een 
. Sachs, Jacqueline S. (U. Connecti 

in reading and listening to Biagi 
Cognition, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1-A), 95-100.—After Ge 
ing or listening to short passages, 120 college students 
attempted to recognize semantically changed sentences 
and paraphrases (syntactically and lexically changed 
sentences). The intervals between the original presenta- 
tion and test ranged from 1 to 23 sec. In general 
paraphrases were poorly detected after a brief time, 
supporting earlier findings that the exact wording of 
sentences is not stored in long-term memory. An 
exception was the high recognition of active-passive 
changes with the visual presentation. Recognition at the 
Ist test interval was significantly better after listening 
than after reading, although the eventual level of 
recognition memory was not different in the 2 modes. 
This result, consistent with other studies of modality 
effects in short-term memory, suggests that acoustic- 
-phonetic memory played a role in the storage of the 
auditorally presented material.—Journal abstract. 

6821. Scandura, Joseph M. (U. Pennsylvania) The 
Ze of memory: Fixed or flexible? Catalog of 
Me Documents in Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 

6822. Schulman, Arthur I. (U. Virginia) M 
words recently classified. í Newey ` E 
1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1-A), 47-52.—Examined the implica- 
tions of verbal classificatory judgments for recognition 
memory and recall. 148 undergraduates were required to 
answer 100 queries of attribution and superordination 
(eg, "Is a TWINGE sudden?” and “Is SPINACH 
ecstatic?”) before being tested unexpectedly on their 
Su to remember either the uppercase "keywords" or 
x lowercase “descriptors.” Lexical memory did not 
epend on whether a word had been part of an 
attributive or a superordinate query. But words from 
incongruous” queries almost invariably were more 
poorly remembered—under conditions of free recall, 
cued recall, and recognition memory—than words from 
dee queries. Congruous cues, but not incongru- 

ones, greatly facilitated recall, with keywords being 
more effective cues than descriptors. Recognition memo- 
ie EN keywords was uniformly superior to that of 
SE It is argued that the large and pervasive 
oe orial advantages of congruity arise because a 
ee Se an Ken one, fosters a 

ng of ke i 

EE g yword and descriptor. (20 ref) 
CR ess Arthur I. (U. Virginia) The declining 
ede recognition memory. Memory & Cognition, 
ate n), ol. 2( 1-A), 14-18.—Discusses the precipitous 
ae in recognition memory for words which some- 
Dod Occurs, over the course of the recognition test. 
Hus qi of as much as 75% in d' have been observed 
n n E quarter of testing to the last, and decrements 
i em E are not uncommon. Proactive mechanisms, 
Ee. ly understood, appear to underlie such declines. 
SE s of an experiment with 71 undergraduates show 
Pon DNE early input rendered late input less 
SEN le, and making early recognition judgments 

ered later judgments more difficult. At the same 
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time, the processing of late-input words failed to inhibit 
the recognition of the words that preceded them. 
—Journal abstract. 

6824. Shepherd, J. W. & Ellis, H. D. (U. Aberdeen, 
Scotland) The effect of attractiveness on recognition 
memory for faces. American Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 86(3), 627-633.—27 slides of female faces 
were shown to 18 male and 18 female Ss, and recognition 
tests were given immediately, 6 days, and 35 days after 
that presentation. There was a significant decrement in 
recognition scores for faces of moderate attractiveness at 
the 35-day test, but not for faces of high or low 
attractiveness. A parallel is drawn with the effects of 
arousal on verbal learning. —Journal abstract. 

6825. Sheriff, Thomas H. & Hedberg, Allan G. (Baylor 
U.) Retention of observational learning as a function of 
verbal coding and overt practice. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 179-182.—Investigated the 
effects on retention of overt verbal coding during 
exposure to a model, and overt practice immediately 
following exposure to a model, with 40 10-12 yr olds as 
Ss. Overt verbal coding during observation of a film did 
not facilitate the retention of observational learning. 
However, as predicted, Ss given 1 overt practice session 
the model imitated 
significantly more of the model’s behavior on the 
delayed posttest than Ss given no overt practice before 
the delayed posttest —Journal abstract. 

6826. Smith, Marilyn C. & Burrows, David. (Scarbor- 


mental Psychology, 1974(Apr), 
—Attempted to determine whether both attended and 
unattended items are held in a common short-term 
memory (STM) store. Ss were 8 male secondary school 
students, all right-handed according to self-report. S. 
Sternberg’s 1966 varied set reaction time (RT) paradigm 
was employed. 4 word lists were presented either 
monaurally or with simultaneous dichotic presentation 
of a 2nd 4-word list which Ss were instructed to ignore. 
50% of the negative probes consisted of nonlist items, 
while the remaining 50% were selected from the 
unattended channel. The error rate for the latter probe 
words, which required 3 “no” response, was 20%, 


indicating that there was some STM storage for the 


unattended items. The RT for the positive probes in the 
dichotic condition increased by 40 msec. Results suggest 
that attended and unattended items are differentially 
tagged or in some other way kept separate in memory, 
but that random sampling of the unattended channel 


takes place.—Journal abstract. 

6827. Smith, Marilyn C. & Groen, Mary. (Scarbor- 
ough Coll., U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Evidence for 
semantic analysis of unattended verbal items. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 102(4), 
595-603.—Attempted to determine whether unattended 
verbal materials are stored in short-term memory solely 
in terms of their sensory features, or whether they receive 
some semantic analysis. 5 male normal-hearing universi- 

students received dichotic presentation of lists of 
words, with the 2 lists selected either from the same or 


from different categories. Ss were instructed to attend to 
only 1 ear and ignore the other. Following list presenta- 
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tion a probe was presented, with Ss indicating whether 
that probe had been presented in the attended list. Probe 
type was varied as to category similarity with the 
attended or unattended lists. It was found that when a 
probe item was presented that had been an actual item in 
the unattended channel, long latency and high error rates 
were found if the category of the unattended item was 
the same as the attended list, but not if they differed. 
This is interpreted to indicate that unattended materials 
receive some semantic analysis.—Journal abstract. 

6828. Tulving, Endel & Watkins, Michael J. (U. 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada) On negative transfer: Effects 
of testing one list on the recall of another. Journal of 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
13(2), 181-193.—Conducted 2 experiments with 32 
young adults and 32 paid undergraduates, respectively, 
to clarify the priority effect in the A-B, A-C paradigm, 
higher Ist-list than 2nd-list recall in the modified- 
modified free recall test following equal amounts of 
study of both lists. Results suggest that the priority effect 
was a consequence of severe impairment of learning A-C 
pairs when A-B pairs were not tested prior to the 
presentation of A-C pairs. This impairment of learning 
of A-C pairs, negative transfer, was independent of 
specific A-B pairs tested, but its overall magnitude 
appeared to be an inverse function of the proportion of 
pairs in the A-B set that were tested. Since no theory of 
transfer or interference makes any provisions for the 
effects of testing of one list on the learning and recall of 
another, the testing effects observed in these experiments 
are puzzling. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6829. Ungar, Georges. (Baylor Coll. of Medicine, 
Houston, Tex.) Molecular coding of memory. Life 
Sciences, 1974(Feb), Vol. 14(4), 595-604.— Presents a 
brief review of molecular hypotheses of memory (i.e., the 
recording of acquired information in molecular struc- 
tures). Topics covered include biological assay methods, 
chemical properties of the active Substances, and the 
Specificity of behavioral bioassays. It is Proposed that 
most molecular hypotheses complement rather than 
contradict the anatomical and physiological interpreta- 
tions of memory. (46 ref) 

6830. Watkins, Michael J. & Watkins, Olga C. al 
U.) A tactile suffix effect. Mino. i: osi ud 
1974(Jan), Vol. 2 1-A), 176-180.—Obtained evidence for 
a representational tactile memory from a tactile analo, 
of the auditory suffix effect. In 2 experiments with a total 

of 44 undergraduates, a short sequence of tactile stimuli 
applied to the fingers was followed by an acoustic 
(control) or tactile (suffix) recall signal. The serial 
position curves for the 2 conditions were compared. 
They revealed similar and strong primacy effects, but 
recall of the last few stimuli was higher in the control 
condition. This terminal control advantage was attribut- 
ed to the retention of raw tactile information. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6831. Woodward, Addison E.; Bjork, Robert A. & 
Jongeward, Robert H. (Governors State U., Park Forest 
South, Ill.) Recall and recognition as a function of 
primary rehearsal. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 12(6), 608-6173 free-recall 
Xperiments, with a total of 108 undergraduate Ss, were 
notivated by the common-sense notion that an item 
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should be better remembered and less easily forgotten 
the greater the rehearsal devoted to the item, In each 
experiment, 4 lists of words were presented and a cue to 
remember or to forget was presented after each word in a 
list in turn. Before each cue was presented, however, 
there was a variable blank period during which Ss were 
required to hold the current word in memory. Results 
show immediate and final recall of to-be-remembered 
and to-be-forgotten words were essentially independent 
of amount of rehearsal, whereas final recognition 
increased systematically with rehearsal. Results suggest 
the need for a distinction between rehearsal as a 
maintenance activity and rehearsal as a constructive 
activity. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6832. Zinéenko, V. P. (Moscow U., Faculty of 
Psychology, USSR) Productive perception. Ceskoslo- 
venská Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 17(4), 306—320.— Presents 
an analytical review of research and theory on processes 
of productive perception. On the basis of studies of 
short-term memory, a functional model of input-trans- 
formation is suggested, and the steps between entry into 
the visual field and final realization of information are 
analyzed. It is stressed that research on short-term 
memory is of great importance for understanding visual- 
cognitive processes. (Russian & Czech summaries) (24 
ref)— TT. Fisher. 
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6833. Allen, Louis A. The mainsprings of behavior. 
Journal of Biological Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 15(1), 
12-16.—Notes that practicing managers ordinarily have 
little recognition of the basic factors influencing human 
behavior. A conceptual framework is described which a 
management consultant (the author) developed by 
consolidating current ideas to form a drive-mode 
concept. This concept describes behavior as the result of 
à series of energy inputs and applications which originate 
in the body cells, give rise to impulsions to action in the 
form of genetic drives, and are in turn converted and 
modified through culture and environment into cultural 
urges. The cultural urges in combination are shown to be 
the source of such behavioral systems as planning, 
organizing, and controlling, and of syndromes that 
become apparent on the job as aggressiveness and 
territoriality. It is concluded that managers can best help 
their people fulfill their potentials if they have a working 
understanding of findings in the related fields of biology 
and psychology.—Journal abstract. 

6834. Balcar, Karel. [Role of emotions in the 
regulation of behavior.] (Czec) Ceskoslovenská Psycholo- 
Bie, 1973, Vol. 17(4), 354-358.— Presents a theoretical 
study of emotional dynamics and discusses the role of 
emotions as regulators of behavior, based on O. H. 
Mowrer's findings (1960). Previous research on the 
m is briefly examined. (Russian & English summar- 
les 

6835. Calef, Richard S.; Calef, Ruth A.; Kesecker, 
Mary P. & Burwell, Racheal. (West Virginia Wesleyan 
Coll.) Verbal transformations of “stabilized” taboo and 
neutral words. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 38(1), 177-178.— To test the “arousal” hypothesis 
that Physiological and/or psychological “arousal” main- 
tains the Perception of an auditory stimulus, a number of 
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taboo and neutral words were repeated orally for 14 male 
and 14 female college students. Neutral words gave rise 
to more verbal transformation than taboo words. 
—Journal abstract. 

6836. Cohen, Ronald J. & Parker, Christian. (State 1 
New York, Albany) Fear of failure and death. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 54—Tested the 
prediction that Ss high in fear of failure would also be 
high in fear of death. 47 male undergraduates wrote 
stories to 4 TAT pictures and ocmpleted the Collett- 
Lester Fear of Death Scale. Based on these scores, Ss 
were divided into 2 groups, those high and those low in 
fear of failure and of death. Chi-square analysis of the 
data show no significant differences between the groups. 

6837. Dmitruk, Victor M. (Grand Valley State Coll.) 
Delay of gratification as a function of incentive 
preference and race of experimenter. Developmental 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 10(2), 302.—Offered 14 
incentive items to 133 black and 85 white 7-12 yr olds. 
Each S could choose 1 of 4 “inexpensive” items 
($.05-.08) to receive at the end of the school day on 
which the test was given, or 1 of 10 "expensive" items 
($.25-.35) to receive 3 wks later. The black and the white 
Ss differed in their preferences for expensive incentive 
objects. No statistically reliable differences were found 
between the black and the white Ss in ability to delay 
gratification. Results are contrasted with those obtained 
by B. R. Strickland (see PA, Vol 48:4694).—J. Davis. 

6838. Gineste, Marie D. (U. Paris VIII, Lab. of 
Psychology, France) [Uncertainty concerning perform- 
ance and choice of a work partner.] (Fren) Année 
Psychologique, 1973, Vol. 73(2), 555-564.—Assigned 124 
Ss to 3 conditions, each defined by the information given 
to the S about his own performance in a preceding task. 
S then had the choice of working alone or with a partner. 
According to the social comparison theory, the tendency 
io choose a partner increases with the uncertainty of 
one's own performance. Among several possible part- 
ners, a "similar" partner was most frequently chosen, 
indicating the influence of one's own competence on 
choice of partner.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

6839. Grabitz-Gniech, Gisla & Grabitz, Hans J. (U. 
Bremen, W. Germany) [The influence of freedom-loss 
and freedom-restoration on the reactance effect.] 
(Germ) Zeitschrift für Sozialpsychologie, 1973, Vol. 4(4), 
361-365.—Conducted a2 x 2 design study of the effect 
of (a) the kind of freedom-loss (elimination of one 
alternative vs restriction to one alternative out of several) 
and (b) the duration of freedom-loss (freedom-loss vs 
freedom-restoration) on the attractiveness of 4 different 
paintings. Ss were paid (experimental credit and/or 
money) university students. Both kinds of freedom-loss 
showed the expected reactance effects. Contrary to the 
hypothesis, reactance occurred even when the freedom 
Was restored. This reactance effect may have resulted 
from both the loss and restoration of freedom being 
caused by the same agent without any control by the Ss. 
—English abstract. " 

6840. Heingartner, Alex & Hall Joan V. (Ohio 
Wesleyan U.) Affective consequences in adults and 
Children of repeated exposure to auditory stimuli. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 29(6), 719—723.— Performed 2 experiments to learn 
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whether the positive relationship between frequency of 
exposure and affect, which has been demonstrated in 
numerous experiments with visual stimuli, also obtains 
when the stimulus material is of an auditory nature. In 
Exp I, a significant exposure effect occurred with 96 
college student Ss who listened to 30-sec excerpts of 
Pakistani music. In Exp II, 54 4th graders heard the same 
musical stimuli, and a significant positive relationship 
between exposure frequency and liking was again found. 
Results suggest that at least up to a frequency of 8, 
repeated exposure to auditory stimuli has affective 
consequences comparable to those produced by visual 
stimuli.—Journal abstract. 

6841. Hill, Samuel W. (Russell Sage Coll.) Eating 
responses of humans during dinner meals. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
86(4), 652-657.—12 nonobese male college students ate 2 
high preference dinners, once under high hunger and 
once under low hunger conditions, and 2 low preference 
dinners the same way. By videotaping the meals, several 
eating responses could be measured without interfering 
with normal eating behavior. Results show that the 
hunger and preference treatments tended to act in the 
same way. Increased hunger and preference increased 
the amount eaten, the meal time, the number of bites and 
samplings, and chewing time; they tended to decrease 
eating rates (ie, amount and time per bite). No 
Hunger X Preference interaction was found. Compari- 
sons between the lst and last quarters of the meals 
indicated that satiety effects paralleled hunger effects. 
—Journal abstract. 

6842. House, William C. & Perney, Violet. (Case 
Western Reserve U.) Valence of expected and unexpect- 
ed outcomes as a function of locus of goal and type of 
expectancy. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 29(4), 454-463.—Examined the applica- 
bility in different types of situations of predictions from 
the valence difficulty model of affect. The model predicts 
that unexpected success is more satisfying than expected 
success, while unexpected failure is less satisfying (more 
aversive) than expected failure. In each of 3 experiments, 
with a total of 253 undergraduates, Ss performed a 20- 
item anagrams task. In Exp I and Il, Ss set their own 

formance goals in terms of minimal goal levels. In 
Exp III an external source (the E) announced what the 
passing level of performance would be. Prior to perform- 
ing the task, all of the Ss reported performance 
expectancies. Results indicate that when Ss set their own 

formance standards, predictions from the model were 
not supported, irrespective of the type of _ expectancy 
reported (specific or generalized). The predictions were 
supported, however, when an external source determined 
the performance goals.—Journal abstract. 

6843. Krupat, Edward. (Boston Coll.) Context as a 
determinant of perceived threat: The role of prior 
experience. Journal of Personality & Social TN 
1974(Jun), Vol. 29(6), 731-736.—Used a driving simula- 
tion technique in an experiment designed to investigate 
the role of prior experience (context) on the evaluation of 
threatening situations. 60 undergraduate males watched 
a 5-min film of intermediate threat value immediately 
after watching either a highly threatening film (unsafe 
condition) or a very nonthreatening film (safe condition). 
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Both self-report and physiological responses to the film 
were Been, Data drcum the hypothesis that on both 
measures Ss in the unsafe condition were significantly 
less threatened by the intermediate film than those in the 
safe condition. Results are interpreted as supporting a 
perceptual interpretation of the effect of context. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6844. Kukla, Andy. (Scarborough Coll., U. Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) Performance as a function of resul- 
tant achievement motivation (perceived ability) and 
perceived difficulty. Journal of Research in Personality, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 7(4), 374-383.—Gave 70 male under- 
graduates a task described as either easy or difficult. 
When the task was thought to be difficult, Ss high in 
resultant achievement motivation performed better than 
those low in resultant achievement motivation. However, 
when the task was perceived as easy, the high motive 
group performed worse than the low group. Results 
confirm a prediction from A. Kukla’s 1972 attributional 
theory of performance, in which resultant achievement 
motivation is conceived as a measure of perceived 
ability. They are not, however, derivable from K. W. 
Spence’s theory of the effects on performance of 
objective task difficulty, nor from B. Weiner’s hypothesis 
concerning the motivational effects of success and 
failure. On the other hand, Kukla’s theory provides an 
explanation for both the data usually cited in support of 
Spence's position and those taken to confirm Weiner's 
hypothesis. The relationship between the present results 
and J. W. Atkinson's theory of achievement motivation, 
which also hypothesizes an effect of perceived difficulty 
on performance, is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

6845. Laird, James D. (Clark U.) Self-attribution of 
emotion: The effects of expressive behavior on the 
quality of emotional experience. Journal of Personality & 

Social Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 29(4), 475-486. Con, 

ducted 2 experiments with a total of 77 undergraduates 

Which required them to "smile" and "frown" without 

awareness of the nature of their expressions. Ss reported 

feeling more angry when frowning and more happy when 
smiling. Ss also reported that cartoons viewed while they 
were smiling were more humorous than cartoons viewed 
While they were frowning. Results are interpreted as 
Edel, that e individual's. expressive behavior 
mediates the quality of his emotional experi 
—Journal oe ^ S eur dore 
6846. Mehrabian, Albert & Russell, James A, (U. 
California, Los Angeles) The basic emotional impact of 
environments. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb) 
Vol. 38(1), 283-301.—4A review of the literature provides 
ample evidence that there are basic Tesponses which are 
elicited by stimuli but which are. independent of sense- 
modality distinctions. Everyday observations of intermo- 
dality associations, studies of synesthesia and of physio- 
logical reactions to different stimuli, and semantic 
differential studies all show evidence of such primary 
responses. Semantic differential studies, in particular. 
have shown that human judgments of diverse samples ER 
stimuli can be characterized in terms of 3 dimensions: 
evaluation, activity, and potency. The present authors 
have termed the corresponding emotional Tesponses 
pleasure, arousal, and dominance. Simple self-report 
measures of these emotional reactions were developed by 
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using 3 questionnaire studies in which 511 undergradu. 
ates described a variety of situations using semantic- 
differential type scales. (65 ref) —Journal abstract, 

6847. Puryear, Gwendolyn R. & Mednick, Martha S. 
(Howard U.) Black militancy, affective attachment, and 
the fear of success in black college women. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 422), 
263-266.—Examined the fear of success in 252 black 
college women at 4 campuses. The proportion of fear of 
success found in TAT imagery of black women Was 
consistently lower than has been found in studies of such 
imagery of white women. However, Ss endorsing the 
more militant black attitudes expressed more of this 
avoidance motive than Ss who endorsed less militant 
attitudes. Black militancy and fear of success were most 
closely associated for those Ss who did not report a 
permanent attachment to a man. This finding is 
interpreted as reflecting motivational dynamics similar 
to those of white women. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6848. Rozhdestvenskaya, V. I. (USSR Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences, Scientific Research Inst. of Gener- 
al & Pedagogical Psychology, Moscow) [The effect of 
the strength of the nervous system and of activation 
level on performance in a monotonous task.] (Russ) 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Sep), Vol. 19(5), 49-57, 
—Measured the strength of the nervous system of 63 Ss 
using the photic theta-driving technique. Ss’ activation 
level was measured by the amount of alpha waves in 
their EEG recordings at the beginning of the task. 2 
types of monotonous, prolonged tasks were used. 2 
factors influenced performance: strength of the nervous 
system with respect to excitation, and the initial level of 
activation. These factors interacted by suppressing each 
other. Best performance was shown by Ss with a “weak” 
nervous system, although they lost their advantage if 
their initial activation level was high. The U-shaped 
relationship between performance and activation level 
was observed only in Ss with a “weak” nervous system, 
the highest level of performance being shown by Ss with 
a “weak” nervous system and a moderate initial level of 
activation. (English summary)—L. Zusne. f 

6849. Scancara, Josef. (Purkyně U., Psychological 
Faculty, Brno, Czechoslovakia) Emotions as a theoreti- 
cal and practical problem. Studia Psychologica, 1972, 
Vol. 14(4), 282-286.—Considers 5 of the most frequent 
approaches to the study of emotion. It is argued that 
Scientific interest in emotion has declined partially 
because of the methodological difficulties of behaviorism 
and several issues in the study of regulative principles. 
Some researchers comprehend regulative principles very 
widely, so that not only emotion but the majority of 
Psychological Processes dissolve into regulative variables. 
However, emotion is dissolving into motivation in some 
Studies. It is suggested that the concept of stress has been 
adopted in the Psychology of emotion without any 
detailed conceptual and terminological clarification. 
(Slovak and Russian summaries)—Journal abstract. ` 

6850. Schwartz, John L. (Xavier U.) Relationship 
between goal discrepancy and depression. Journal o 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 422) 
309.—Administered the Zung Self-Rating Depression 
Scale to 40 male undergraduates on the day of a fin d 
exam, and asked them to state what grade they expecte 
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to receive for the course. Differences between expected 
and actual grades were compared with the depression 
scores. Ss with higher depression scores were less 
accurate in setting goals than those with lower depres- 
sion scores, tending to err in the direction of optimism. 
The negative self-feelings associated with unrealistic 
goal-setting appear to be related to the negative self- 
concept of the depressive constellation. 

6851. Seeman, Gloria & Schwarz, J. Conrad. (Syracuse 
U.) Affective state and preference for immediate versus 
delayed reward. Journal of Research in Personality, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 7(4), 384-394.—Randomly assigned 52 9 
yr olds to success and failure treatment conditions 
involving acceptance or rejection of a drawing made for 
an art show. In a pilot study, this treatment was shown to 
influence significantly Ss' affective states. Just after 
treatment, Ss were presented with choices between pairs 
of small immediate and large delayed rewards. As 
predicted, Ss who had experienced success chose more 
often the large delayed reward than those who failed 
(p< .02). Prior expectancy for success and sex were not 
significantly related to choice behavior. The influence of 
affective state on various parameters of the choice 
paradigm is discussed, and other evidence is cited 
indicating that affective state is a major determinant of 
self-gratification behavior. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6852. Seghers, Raymond C.; Fryback, Dennis G. & 
Goodman, Barbara C. (U. Michigan, Inst. of Science & 
Technology, Engineering Psychology Lab.) Relative 
variance preferences in a choice-among-bets paradigm. 
SE of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Win), 

ol. 4, 6. 

6853. Senini, Adriano, (Catholic U. Sacred Heart, 
Inst. of Psychology, Italy) [Frustration as a phenomenon 
of goal-gradient: Experimental analysis of the effect of 
different drives and of different levels on the results of 
frustration.] (Ital) Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia & 
Psichiatria, 1972(Jan), Vol. 33(1), 8-15.—Using modifi- 
cation in the experimental apparatus (perforated large 
box instead of a runway), the invalidity of Amsel's 
excitatory effects of frustration was demonstrated. 

6854. Smékal, Vladimir. (Purkyné U., Philosophical 
Faculty, Brno, Czechoslovakia) The basic dimensions of 
emotivity in respect to their diagnostic. Studia Psycholo- 
gica, 1972, Vol. 14(4), 287-293.—Suggests that in order 
to measure emotional disposition (i.e., temperament and 
behavior) in the individual, the situational, experiential, 
and expressional dimensions of emotion must be 
considered as well as the effects of emotions on other 
personality and organism systems. Regarding the situa- 
tional dimension, it is necessary to develop a taxonomy 
in which situations are defined by their effect on an 
emotional sphere, stating the kind of emotional content 
involved. The experiential aspect involves an analysis of 
basic emotional events (e.g., the love-hate polarity) as 
they affect the way in which the individual’s life is 
directed. The expressional aspect involves an analysis of 
Such dimensions as arousability and intensity of emo- 
tions, speed of their dynamics, variation range, and their 
oscillations. An analysis of the influence of emotions on 
all other systems should stress their effects on cognition, 
memory, psychomotor performance, perception, and 
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visceral processes. (Slovak and Russian summaries) (18 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

6855. Solomon, Richard L. & Corbit, John D. (U. 
Pennsylvania) An opponent-process theory of motiva- 
tion: I. Temporal dynamics of affect. Psychological 
Review, 1974(Mar), Vol. 81(2), 119-145.—Describes a 
new theory of motivation and its applications to 
addiction and aversion. It assumes that many hedonic, 
affective, or emotional states are automatically opposed 
by CNS mechanisms which reduce the intensity of 
hedonic feelings, both pleasant and aversive. Opponent 
processes for most hedonic states are strengthened by use 
and weakened by disuse. These assumptions lead to 
deductions of many known facts about acquired motiva- 
tion. The theory also suggests several new lines of 
research on motivation. It argues that the establishment 
of some types of acquired motivation does not depend 
on conditioning and is nonassociative in nature. Rela- 
tionships between conditioning processes and postulated 
opponent processes are discussed. It is argued that the 
data on several types of acquired motivation, arising 
from either pleasurable or aversive stimulation, can be 
fruitfully reorganized and understood within the frame- 
work provided by the opponent-process model. (34 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6856. Starker, Steven. (West Haven Veterans Admin- 
istration Hosp., Conn.) Daydreaming styles and noctur- 
nal dreaming. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 83(1), 52-55.—Administered the Imagi- 
nal Processes Inventory (IPI) to 55 male undergraduates, 
and asked them to record their nocturnal dreams in a 
diary. The dreams of Ss selected as representing 
extremely different styles of waking fantasy according to 
the IPI were analyzed with regard to bizarreness, 
emotionality, emotional polarity, and variety of content, 
Significant differences in the dream structure were found 
among Ss of differing daydream styles. Findings support 
the psychological significance of the concept of day- 
dreaming styles and suggest parameters of cognition that 
transcend state of consciousness.—Journal abstract. 

6857. Stephens, Mark W.; Nelson, Don & Hudgens, 
Gerald A. Aggressiveness and performance in a mini- 
system context. U.S. Army Human Engineering 
Laboratory, Technical Memorandum, 1974(Feb), No. 4 
74, 14 p.—Conducted 4 experiments to test the hypothe- 
sis that aggressive disposition and/or past reinforcement 
for aggressive responses disrupts performance in stressful 
situations which require new learning. 4 different human 
S populations were used: 32 male 39-68 mo old children, 
44 male undergraduates, 25 male undergraduate football 
players, and 34 black teenage ghetto gang members. 
Several measures of aggressiveness were obtained and 
evaluated, and various performance tasks were tried. No 
strong evidence was obtained to support the original 
hypothesis. However, measures of internal-external 
control expectancies correlated significantly with per- 
formance and may be useful for predicting individuals’ 
future performance in stressful situations. —Journal 

stract. 
a 6858. Terry, Roger L. & Green, R. James. Drive level 
and prior errors as factors affecting subsequent 
performance. Journal of General Psychology, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 90(1), 47-51.—15 undergraduates with high and 15 
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undergraduates with low scores on the State-Trait 
Anxiety Inventory performed a complex matching task 
after having experienced low (20%) or high (50%) 
induced errors on a linear maze. Results support the 
hypothesis that prior errors increase the probability of 
further errors in high anxiety Ss but not in low anxiety 
Ss. Induced errors did not affect state anxiety.—Author 
abstract. 

6859. Wendt, Dirk. (U. Michigan, Inst. of Science & 
Technology, Engineering Psychology Lab.) Bayesian 
data analysis of gambling preferences. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 4, 5. 
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6860. Hókfelt, Tomas; Fuxe, Kjell; Johansson, Olle & 
Ljungdahl, Ake. (Karolinska Inst., Stockholm, Sweden) 
Pharmaco-histochemical evidence of the existence of 
dopamine nerve terminals in the limbic cortex. Europe- 
an Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 25(1), 
108-112.—Presents data from tests with albino rats 
which indicate the existence of large numbers of 
previously unknown systems of dopamine nerve termi- 
nals in the limbic cortex (e.g, in the gyrus cinguli, the 
entorhinal cortex, and the amygdaloid cortex). No 
evidence for the existence of dopamine cell bodies in 
these areas was obtained. 

6861. Kontaratos, Anthony N. (National Cancer Inst., 
Bethesda, Md.) Hypothesis on the significance of RNA- 
directed DNA synthesis for evolution. Pavlovian Journal 
of Biological Science, 1974(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 51-59.—Hy- 
pothesizes that genetic information packaged in protovi- 
ruses is routed both horizontally (from cell to cell and 
Írom organism to organism) and vertically (from somatic 
cells to germ cells) as a means of advancing evolution. 
Protoviruses are produced in response to environmental- 
ly-induced stress and, via the RNA-DNA feedback loop, 
are inserted into the genome of recipient cells. Once 
inserted there, they confer new biochemical properties to 
the host cell which are normally of selective value. 
—Journal summary. 

6862. Natani, Kirmach. (U. Oklahoma, Health Sci- 

ences Center) Molecujar neurobiology and the biological 
memory problem. Biological —Psycholo, Bulleti 
1973(Mar), Vol. 2(3-4), 11-25. cil eder d 
Categories of theories that purport to explain memory 
from a neurobiological viewpoint: connectionistic, ma- 
cromolecular, and electric field (including microwave). 
The problem central to a molecular approach to 
information processing is considered to be explaining 
how weak bioelectric signals are transduced into stable 
chemical changes. (60 ref) —J. P. Wiesen. 

6863. Skarf, Barry & Jacobson, Marcus, (Johns 
Hopkins U.) Development of binocularly driven single 
units in frogs raised with asymmetrical visual stimula- 
tion. Experimental Neurology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 42(3), 
669-686.—Tested whether the formation of functional 
connections on binocularly driven neurons in the optic 
tectum may be regulated by the pattern or the quantity 
of activity conveyed by the nerve fibers converging onto 
them. Frogs were raised from various premetamorphic 
stages either with 1 eye rotated 180° or with 1 eye 
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covered with a graft of pigmented back skin. Ss were 
raised for up to 3 mo after metamorphosis before 
electrophysiological recording. Activity of the binocular 
neurons in response to visual stimulation was recorded 
by extracellular microelectrodes in the tectum of Ss 
raised with visual asymmetries as well as in normal Ss. In 
normal Ss and those raised with skin grafts until the time 
of recording, such units could be activated through either 
eye from a single position in visual space. However, after 
eye rotation, binocularly driven neurons were activated 
by a stimulus in 1 position viewed by the normal eye and 
a different position viewed by the rotated eye. Results 
demonstrate that the formation of functional connec- 
tions onto binocularly driven neurons in the tectum does 
not depend qualitatively or quantitatively on symmetri- 
cal patterns of impulse activity in the afferent fibers 
coverging onto the individual neurons from the 2 eyes. 
(30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6864. Walsh, Roger N.; Cummins, Robert A. & Olsen, 
Otto B. (Stanford U., Medical School) The time course 
of environmentally-induced changes in brain and body 
weights. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 40. 
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6865. Adrien, Joelle & Roffwarg, Howard P. (Montef- 
iore Hosp. & Medical Center, Bronx, N.Y.) The 
development of unit activity in the lateral geniculate 
nucleus of the kitten. Experimental Neurology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 43(1), 261-275.—Analyzed the spontane- 
ous unit activity in the lateral geniculate nucleus of 15 
kittens in terms of the sleep-wake state. The pattern of 
development of unit firing is discussed in light of the 
appearance of other important developmental features 
(e.g., cortical synchronization and ponto-geniculo-occipi- 
tal spikes). Some structural and neurochemical factors in 
development are mentioned that may be responsible for 
the ontogenetic organization of unit discharges in the 
lateral geniculate nucleus. (24 ref) 

6866. Aladzhalova, N. A. & Kamenetskii, S. L. (USSR 
Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Higher Nervous Activity 
& Neurophysiology, Moscow) [Superslow oscillations in 
the potential of the human brain during transition from 
the waking to the hypnotic state.] (Russ) Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1974(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 94—103.— Searched for 
EEG indications of whether waking and the hypnotic 
state were discrete states or on the same continuum. 14 
physically healthy neurotic patients were hypnotized à 
total of 50 times and their EEG patterns monitored from 
12 points on the corona. It was found that to the 
transition. from waking to the hypnotic state there 
corresponds a sudden shift in the level of the superslow 
oscillations, on the order of several mV. At the midpoint 
of the change interval a brief series of regular oscillations 
of 12 cyc/min and of .1-25 mV amplitude appears. It is 
concluded that this change reflects the operation of a 
trigger mechanism that shifts the brain from the waking 
to the hypnotic state. The deep hypnotic state P 
characterized by a rhythm of 3-5 cyc/min and an 
amplitude of .15-.25 mV, (English summary) (41 ref}—L- 
Zusne. 

6867. Babb, 


: Margaret I. & Chase, Michael H. (U. 
California, Los 


Angeles) Masseteric and digastric reflex 
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activity during conditioned sensorimotor rhythm. Elec- 
troencephalography d Clinical ` Neurophysiology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 36(4), 357-365.—Trained 5 cats to 
generate sensorimotor rhythm (SMR) for milk reinforce- 
ment. Masseteric and digastric reflexes were monitored 
separately during the conditioning. Findings suggest that 
suppression of the masseteric reflex during SMR reflects 
a reduction of afferent excitatory input to the monosy- 
naptic connection paralleling or being produced by 
reduced cortical discharge. (French summary) (38 ref) 

6868. Beauchamp, Ross D. & Lovasik, John V. (U. 
Waterloo, School of Optometry, Ontario, Canada) Blue 
mechanism response of single goldfish optic fibers. 
Journal of Neurophysiology, 1973(Sep) Vol. 36(5), 
925-939.—Used metal microelectrodes to record spike 
discharges from over 20 single optic nerve fibers in 
intact, curarized goldfish. Spectral sensitivity measure- 
ments were made against colored adapting backgrounds. 
Results show that most color-coded optic fibers gave a 
response initiated by blue-sensitive cones with peak 
sensitivity at 455 nm, in addition to responses initiated 
by red- and green-sensitive cones. The sign of the blue 
mechanism response (excitatory or inhibitory) was 
always the same as that of the green and opposite to that 
of the red mechanism response. When threshold curves 
obtained against yellow, magenta, and blue-green back- 
grounds were compared, it was found that the blue 
mechanism responses from the center and surround of 
the receptive field were of opposite sign. No opponent 
interaction between red and blue mechanisms and no 
summation between blue and green mechanisms were 
observed in this case. (30 ref)—Journal summary. 

6869. Berkley, Karen J. (Florida State U.) Response 
properties of cells in ventrobasal and posterior group 
nuclei of the cat. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 36(5), 940-952.—Compared the response properties 
of 280 cells in the ventrobasal nuclear complex (VB) and 
the posterior nuclear group (PO) of the cat thalamus, 
using 30 adult cats. Responses of each cell to somatic, 
visual, and auditory stimuli, as well as to electrical 
activation of units in the ipsilateral ventrolateral qua- 
drant of the caudal medulla and the rostral portion of the 
contralateral dorsal column nuclei, were recorded. Cells 
with multimodal response properties or wide receptive 
fields were found in both VB and PO. Cells in VB and 
the lateral portion of PO had fewer of these unspecific 
response properties per cell than cells in the medial and 
posterior portions of PO. Only 1 of the 58 cells recorded 
in VB responded to stimulation of the ventrolateral 
quadrant. More cells in the medial portions of PO than 
in VB responded with sort latencies to stimulation of the 
rostral portion of the dorsal column nuclei, suggesting 
that the axons of cells with wide receptive fields in the 
Tostral region terminate on cells in VB. Overall results 
Suggest that the response properties of cells in the 
different nuclear regions of the posterior thalamus vary 
along a continuous, rather than a discontinuous, dimen- 
Sion of functional specificity. (39 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6870. Bisti, Silvia; Maffei, Lamberto & Piccolino, 
Marco. (National Research Council of Italy, Neurophy- 
Sioclogy Lab., Pisa) Visuovestibular interactions in the 
cat superior colliculus. Journal of Neurophysiology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 37(1), 146-155.—Obtained single-unit 
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recordings from the superficial layers of the superior 
colliculus of 10 regionally anesthetized cats. The re- 
sponse of the collicular units to a luminous bar moving 
in its receptive field was analyzed as a function of the 
position of rotation of the S about its longitudinal axis. It 
was found that 48% of collicular directional units altered 
their „Visual responses with an approximately linear 
function of the body tilt. 25% of collicular nondirectional 
units changed their visual responses following body tilt. 
They showed no clear relation between amplitude of 
response and angle of tilt. No variation in the preferred 
direction of stimulus movement of directionally selective 
collicular units was observed following body tilt. Analy- 
sis of collicular responses after chronic section of the 8th 
nerves in 5 Ss strongly indicated that the vestibular 
system plays a major role in the modification of visual 
responses at collicular level. (23 ref)—Journal summary. 
6871. Bowe-Anders, Constance; Adrien, Joelle & 
Roffwarg, Howard P. (Montefiore Hosp. & Medical 
Center, Bronx, N.Y.) Ontogenesis of ponto-geniculo- 
occipital activity in the lateral geniculate nucleus of the 
kitten. Experimental Neurology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 43(1), 
242-260.—Conducted 39 implantations of the lateral 
geniculate nucleus in 34 kittens (ages 8-75 days). No 
ponto-geniculo-occipital (PGO) activity was found prior 
to Day 15; the average age of emergence was Day 21, 
The ontogenesis of spontaneous PGO activity paralleled 
the pace of maturation of the sleep-wake pattern and of 
the neuroanatomical and neurochemical pathways that 
function in the mediation of the stages of sleep. (34 ref) 
6872. Brugge, John F. & Merzenich, Michael M. (U. 
Wisconsin, Lab. of Neurophysiology, Madison) Re- 
sponse of neurons in auditory cortex of the macaque 
monkey to monaural and binaural stimulation. Journal 
of Neurophysiology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 36(6), 1138-1158. 
— Studied the responsiveness of single neurons in the 
auditory cortex to monaural and binaural tonal stimula- 
tion in 10 restrained, unanesthetized male rhesus 
monkeys. Within the response area of à cell the temporal 
ordering of the spikes was relatively uniform over the 
entire frequency-intensity domain. In some neurons the 
firing pattern changed when frequency or sound pressure 
level (SPL) was varied. When best-frequency tones were 
delivered to 1 ear alone the resultant spike count was 
often a nonmonotonic function of SPL. The most 
effective SPL varied from 1 neuron to the next in the 
same S over a range approaching the dynamic range of 
normal hearing, In the same S units varied widely in their 
sensitivity to changes in SPL. At low frequencies spike 
count was a periodic function of interaural delay time. 
(54 ref)—Journal summary. d 
6873. Chuprikova, N. Í. (USSR Academy of Pedagogi- 
cal Sciences, Scientific Research Inst. of General & 
Pedagogical Psychology, Moscow) [Central control of 
the excitation of the visual analyzer and the mechanism 
that controls saccadic eye movements.] (Russ) Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1973(Sep), Vol. 19(5), 41-48. -Examined 
theories of eye movements in order to discover what 
controls eye movements when an object in the periphery 
of the visual field is not only focused but is also the 
object that is important for problem-solving activity and 
is not necessarily the most intense stimulus. It is argued 
that eye movements are controlled in all instances by the 
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dominant focus of excitation in the visual centers of the 
brain. The formation of such centers is determined not 
only by afferent impulses but also by their interaction 
with powerful central processes. Verbal instructions may 
increase or decrease excitation in the visual projection 
areas. Once the appropriate temporal connections have 
been made, eye movements may occur reflexively, 
controlled only by the dominant foci of excitation. 
(English summary) (17 ref)—L. Zusne. 

6874. Clopton, Ben M. & Winfield, Jeffrey A. (U. 
California, Santa Barbara) Unit responses in the inferior 
colliculus of rat to temporal auditory patterns of tone 
sweeps and noise bursts. Experimental Neurology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 42(3), 532-540.—Examined units at the 
inferior colliculus in 7 albino rats for selectivities to 
simple temporal auditory patterns of noise bursts 
alternated with frequency-modulated tones. 3 auditory 
patterns were used, 2 with tone segments alternated with 
noise bursts and 1 with only noise bursts. The patterns 
containing the tone segments differed in the direction of 
frequency modulation imposed on the tone components, 
1 pattern having an upward swept tone and the other a 
downward swept tone over the 6-9 kHz range. The 
majority of the 50 units recorded gave more spikes to | 
of the 2 patterns containing the tone component. In 
addition, unit responses to the noise bursts differentiated 
between these 2 patterns indicating a temporally extend- 
| jed effect of the tone component. Relative to the control 
pattern containing no tone component, unit spike counts 
were both increased and decreased in response to the 
patterns having the tone components, perhaps in relation 
to their characteristic frequency's proximity to the tone- 
Sweep range. Findings support the existence of a 
subcortical neuronal population in naive rats that signals 
the occurrence of specific temporal auditory patterns 
containing frequency-modulation and noise-burst com- 
ponents.—Journal abstract. 

6875. Defayolle, M. & Dinand, J. P. (Army Health 
Service Research Center, Div. of Psychology, Lyons, 
France) [An application of factor analysis to the study 
of EEG structure.] (Fren) Electroencephalography & 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 36(3), 319—322. 
— Factorial analysis of basic EEG frequency spectra 
provided appreciable data reduction. The factors identi- 
fied accounted for 87% of the information contained in 
the correlation matrices between frequencies. Several 
indexes are suggested, which include the factorial scores, 

the mean frequency in each band, the heterogeneity of 
the frequency energies, and the gross electrogenesis, 
(French summary) č 

6876. Dorman, Michael F. & Hoffmann, 

(Herbert H. Lehman Coll., City U. New You) She 
term habituation of the infant auditory evoked re- 
sponse. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 637-641.—Studied the vertex 
auditory evoked response in 6 10-14 wk old infants. Ss 
were presented trains of 4 synthetic speech stimuli. The 
average amplitude of the evoked responses was largest to 
the Ist member of the stimulus train and then decreased 
rapidly. The average amplitudes to the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
stimuli in the train were 36, 41, and 22% of the Ist 
stimulus amplitude, respectively. Results suggest that the 
auditory evoked response of awake infants satisfies 
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several of the criteria for short-term habituation, 
—Journal abstract. 

6877. Driessen, M. H.; Knoppers, M.; van Krogten, I, 
A. & Werre, P. F. (State U. Leyden, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Div. of Electroencephalography, Netherlands) [Control ` 
of alpha activity or new clothes from the emperor?] 
(Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar 
Grensgebieden, 1974(Feb), Vol. 28(9), 649-668.—Repli- 
cated a 1970 study by D. R. Engstrom which indicated 
that persons can learn to control the production of alpha 
rhythms. It was hypothesized in the present study that 
contingent training in the control of the alpha feedback 
would evoke a greater increase in alpha rhythms than the 
use of noncontingent training of pseudo-feedback. Ss 
were 11 male psychology students. Although the previ- 
ous study had shown that there was a tendency toward 
increases in alpha rhythms as a result of training, the 
present results indicate that the pseudo-feedback also led 
to an increase in alpha rhythms. A 1972 study by M. 
Knoppers substituted the occipital lobes for the frontal 
lobes in the production of alpha rhythms; results from 18 
Ist-yr medical students did not support Engstrom's 
conclusions. Substantial interindividual stability was 
reported in Knopper's study, and intraindividual fluctua- 
tions reported in both the frontal and occipital lobes in 
both the present study and that of Knoppers. (15 ref) 
—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

6878. Efremova, T. M. & Trush, V. D. (USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences, Inst. of Higher Nervous 
Activity & Neurophysiology, Moscow) Power spectra of 
cortical electric activity in the rabbit in relation to 
conditioned reflexes. Acta Neurobiologiae Experimental- 
is, 1973, Vol. 33(4), 743-755.—Conducted experiments 
on 5 rabbits, computing the spectral and correlation 
characteristics of cerebral cortical potentials to study the 
elaboration of a conditioned defense reflex. The frequen- 
cy spectra of the EEG were subject to consistent 
changes, a narrow-band frequency constantly developing 
in the theta range. During exposure to a positive CS, the 
maximum frequency was higher than in the prestimulus 
period and a maximal coherence of electrical processes 
was observed in a narrow theta range between the 
electrical processes of the cortical analyzers to which the 
CS and UCS were addressed. A different relationship 
was noted in the theta tange during presentation of a 
differential or extinguishing stimulus: it became slightly 
slower than in the prestimulus period, and the coherence 
9f the theta rhythms was less than maximal, remaining 
high at the other frequencies. It is concluded that the 
presence of highly coherent electrical processes in the 
theta range is important for the formation of CR in the 
rabbit cerebral cortex. The processes of internal inhib- 
ition are characterized electrographically by disagree- 
ment of electrical processes in the theta range With 
respect to phase or frequency. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6879. Evarts, Edward V. (National Inst. of. Mental 
Health, Lab. of Neurophysiology, Bethesda, Md.) 
Precentral and postcentral cortical activity in associa- 
tion with visually triggered movement. Journal of 
Neurophysiology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 37(2), 373-381.—Com- 
Pared onset times of neural responses (NRs) in relation 
to visually triggered muscle activity for pre- am 
Postcentral neurons in 2 monkeys carrying out learned 
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movements for juice reward. Each neuron was observed 
for 2 reciprocal movements, and of 563 neurons studied, 
418 had NRs for both movements, giving rise to a total 
of 981 NRs whose onset times were determined. Of 353 
precentral cortex neurons, 93 had antidromic responses 
to stimulation of the medullary pyramid and were 
therefore classified as pyramidal tract neurons (PTNs), 
Precentral NR onset times preceded muscular discharge 
by about 60 msec, whereas postcentral NRs began 
concurrently with muscular discharge. Within the group 
of precentral neurons, NR onset times were the same for 
PTNs as compared to non-PTNs. While showing a clear 
temporal differentiation between pre- and postcentral 
areas, results are ambiguous as to whether or not some 


postcentral activity may occur prior to the Ist muscular 
activity.—Journal summary. 
6880. Farel, Paul B.; Glanzman, Dennis L. & 


Thompson, Richard F. (U. California, Irvine) Habituation 
of a monosynaptic response in vertebrate central 
nervous system: Lateral column-motoneuron pathway 
in isolated frog spinal cord. Journal of Neurophysiology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 36(6), 1117-1130.—Used the monosy- 
naptic response of motoneurons to lateral column 
stimulation in the frog spinal cord as a model to study 
phenomena analogous to behavioral habituation in the 
intact animal. Evidence indicates that response decre- 
ments which occur because of repeated stimulation are 
the result of a homosynaptic depression process limited 
to the synapses of lateral column fibers on motoneuron 
somata and proximal dendrites activated by the lateral 
column stimulus. (46 ref) 

6881. Feinsod, M.; Bach-y-Rita, P.; Madey, J. M. & 
Simoes, E. (Hadassah U. Hosp., Jerusalem, Israel) “On” 
and "off" components in the human somatosensory 
evoked response. Perception, 1973, Vol. 2(3), 377-383. 
—Studied the somatosensory evoked response to vibro- 
tactile stimuli in 20 adult Ss. This type of response to 
stimuli of 1000-ms duration displayed “on” and “off” 
components. The latter consisted of a surface negative 
deflection of about 100-120 ms peak latency, followed 
by a slower positive wave. As in the averaged visual 
evoked response, an afteractivity of frequency 8-10 Hz 
sometimes followed the “on” component. This activity 
cither masked the “off” component, was initiated by the 
termination of the stimulus, or was interrupted in rhythm 
by the stimulus end. In view of the similarity between the 
averaged evoked response to visual and vibrotactile 
Stimuli, it is suggested that visual and somatosensory 
information may be processed according to a common 
pattern. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6882. Freigang, B.; von Specht, H. & Oeken, F. W. 
(Magdeburg Medical Academy, Hals-Nasen-Ohren Clin- 
ie, E, Germany) The use of masking in evoked response 
audiometry. Audiology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 13(4), 349-355. 
—Studied the influence of white noise on acoustically 
evoked potentials. In evoked response audiometry 
(ERA), the rules of masking in common use in subjective 
audiometry must be applied. Bone conduction caused an 
evoked potential from the opposite ear even for 0-5 db. 
To avoid cross-hearing, masking of the opposite ear 1s 
required. A noise level below 50 db had only little effect 
on the evoked potentials of the contralateral ear. For 
contralateral noise levels exceeding 60 db or monaural 
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SE ey white noise and tones, the threshold was 

y the amount of the masking noise level, and 

the steepness of the input-output curve was increased. In 

16 patients with linear ear deafness, this masking effect 

SC a different behavior. Thus, an additional 

gnosis on inner ear deafness is possible in ERA, 
(French summary)—Journal abstract. 

6883. George, Stephen A. & Marks, William B. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) Optic nerve terminal arborizations in the 
frog: Shape and orientation inferred from electrophysio- 
logical measurements. Experimental Neurology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 42(3), 467-482.—Investigated the loca- 
tion, size, shape and orientation of optic nerve terminal 
arborizations in the superficial neuropil of the frog’s 
tectum. 3 types of evidence are presented to show that 
the Structures evoking detectable visual nerve impulses 
are presynaptic and are elongated in a direction slightly 
inclined to the mediolateral axis. A model is presented of 
the potential fields Surrounding an arborization during 
invasion by an impulse. (23 ref) 

6884. Graziani, Leonard J., et al. (Albert Einstein 
Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) The maturation and 
interrelationship of EEG patterns and auditory evoked 
responses in premature infants. Electroencephalography 
& Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 36(4), 
367-375.—Conducted a longitudinal neonatal study in 
Which biweekly EEGs and summed auditory evoked 
responses were recorded during sleep from 23 premature 
infants between the ages of 28 and 41 wks postconcep- 
tion. The intra-S, intra-recording variability in amplitude 
and latency of 2 major waves is related to background 
EEG and age postconception. (French summary) (19 ref) 

6885. James, James P.; Daniels, Ken R. & Hanson, 
Brian. (Western Illinois U.) Overhabituation and sponta- 
neous recovery of the galvanic skin response. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 102(4), 
732—134.—Examined the time course of recovery from 2 
levels of habituation in a 2 X 4 randomized factorial 
design with 24 psychology students per cell. The criteria 
of habituation were 2 or 5 successive trials without a 
response, and the recovery intervals were 1, 2, 4, or 6 
min. Recovery of the orienting response was an increas- 
ing negatively accelerated function of the recovery 
interval. The 2 criteria of habituation did not produce 
significantly different curves of recovery. When both 
criterion groups were combined at each recovery 
interval, the median percentages of recovery for the l-, 2-, 
4-, and 6-min intervals were 17, 55, 81, and 84%, 
respectively.—Journal abstract. 

6886. John, E. R.; Bartlett, F.; Shimokochi, M. & 
Kleinman, D. (New York Medical Coll., Brain Research 
Lab., N.Y.) Neural readout from memory. Journal of 
Neurophysiology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 36(5), 893-924.—Notes 
that when a trained cat performs 2 different behaviors in 
response to presentation of the same sensory signal, 2 
different waveshapes characterize the average potentials 
evoked by that signal in many brain regions. To test the 
hypothesis that these different waveshapes reflect the 
activation or readout of specific memories related to the 
different tasks, differential generalization techniques 
were applied in an experiment using 25 cats with 
chronically implanted electrodes. Readout processes 
were obtained in response to visual, auditory, and brain 
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stimuli in Ss trained to a variety of different discrimina- 
_ tion tasks, which involved both appetitive and aversive 
- reinforcement and both observational and instrumental 
learning. These phenomena occurred independently of 
the sensory modality of the signal, the motivation for the 
behavior, the nature of the task, or the conditioning 
© procedures. Computer pattern recognition methods were 
- used for objective classification of individual evoked 
potential waveshapes; 4 major types of readout process 
were identified. It is concluded that readout processes 
reflect the activation of particular memories related to 
cognitive decisions about the meaning of an afferent 
input. (69 ref) —Journal summary. 

6887. Jurko, M. F.; Giurintano, L. P.; Giurintano, S. 
L. & Andy, O. J. (U. Mississippi, Medical Center, 
Jackson) Spontaneous awake EEG patterns in three 
lines of primate evolution. Behavioral Biology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 377-384.—Recorded awake scalp 
EEGs from 170 restrained animals, including tree 
shrews, prosimians, New World simians, and Old World 
simians. Percent scores were determined for alpha and 
beta range frequencies and the alpha-beta ratios were 
compared. The tree shrew had a highly variable and 
disorganized EEG with no particular frequency range 
EY represented, whereas the true monkeys 
showed relatively consistent and stable frequency pat- 
terns, High alpha activity appeared to be related to level 
of evolutionary development. Low alpha or high beta 
activity was not related to phylogeny but appeared to be 
related to life style. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6888. Linseman, Mary A. & Olds, James. (California 
Inst. of Technology, Div. of Biology) Activity changes in 
rat hypothalamus, preoptic area, and striatum associat- 
ed with Pavlovian conditioning. Journal of Neurophysiol- 
ogy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 36(6), 1038-1050. —Recorded neu- 
ronal correlates of conditioning (with auditory signals 
and food rewards) from the hypothalamus and striatum 

in 80 rats, Of 118 units observed, 111 changed response 
to an auditory conditioned stimulus during training. 
Some of the changed neuron Tesponses were of such long 
latency as to suggest they were secondary consequences 
of new behavioral responses. In 8 cases, all located on 
the anterior boundary of the hypothalamus where it 
borders on the striatum, the latency of the conditioned 
brain response was 20 msec or less; Unlearned response 
latencies of similar duration were recorded from the 
hypothalamus. As a group, the 111 units “learned 
rapidly" (ie, learning was evident early in the trial 
series, probably prior to its appearance in the cortex), 
Differences in characteristics of the learned responses in 
some parts of this area from most conditioned responses 
in the brain are described. It is concluded that some 
elements in the striatum may be involved in suppressing 
the response to the control stimulus. (29 ref) Journal 
Summar) H. 
6889. Mackenberg, Edmund J.; Broverman, 
M.; Vogel, William & Klaiber, Edward L. SE 
Vocational Inst., Gracy, Calif.) Morning-to-afternoon 
changes in cognitive performances and in the elec- 
troencephalogram. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
I974(Apr), Vol. 66(2), 238-246. Tested 60 male 12-50 
yr old volunteers’ EEGs and performance on 6 cognitive 
tests in the AM and PM. Performances on overlearned 
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repetitive tasks (e.g, color naming) was better in the 
morning than in the afternoon, while the reverse was 
found for perceptual-restructuring tasks (e.g., Embedded 
Figures Test). EEGs were more sensitive to photic 
stimulation in the afternoon than in the morning, 
Findings reflect a hormonally-mediated shift from 
adrenergic to cholinergic dominance in the brain from 
the morning to the afternoon. Pedagogical implications 
are discussed. (29 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6890. Marsh, J. T.; Brown, W. S. & Smith, J. C. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Differential brainstem path- 
ways for the conduction of auditory frequency-following 
responses. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophy- 
siology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 36(4), 415-424.— Found 2 
discrete pathways for the conduction of frequency- 
following responses (FFR) from the cochlear nucleus to 
the inferior colliculus: (a) by means of direct fibers to the 
contralateral lateral lemniscus and inferior colliculus, 
and (b) ipsilaterally via synaptic relay in the superior 
olivary complex to the dorsal nucleus of the lateral 
lemniscus and to the inferior colliculus. In Exp I with 22 
cats, FFR recorded from the vicinity of the ventral 
nucleus of the lateral lemniscus was of much greater 
amplitude to contralateral than to ipsilateral acoustical 
stimulation. FFR in other brain stem regions was of 
approximately equal amplitude to stimulation of the left 
and right ear. Exp II with 2 Ss demonstrated that 
unilateral lesion of the superior olivary complex affected 
FER in the inferior colliculus and dorsal nucleus of the 
lateral lemniscus only on the side of the lesion, and then 
only to stimulation of the ear ipsilateral to the lesion. 
(French summary) (30 ref) 

6891. McGlynn, F. Dudley; Puhr, John J.; Gaynor, 
Richard & Perry, John W. (Mississippi State U.) Skin 
conductance responses to real and imagined snakes 
among avoidant and non-avoidant college students. 
Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 11(4), 
417-426.—Selected a total of 39 avoiders and 42 


‘nonavoiders from a female undergraduate sample on the 


basis of scores on the Behavioral Avoidance Test. Exp I 
compared the extent to which, at the physiological level, 
behaviorally avoidant and nonavoidant Ss respond 
differently to in vivo exposure to a snake. Exp II tested 
an hypothesis about possible confounding in the proce- 
dures of Exp I. Exp III was a replication of Exp II except 
that an imagined snake was substituted for the real 
snake. The 3 experiments permitted simultaneous com- 
Parisons involving the skin conductance reactions of 
avoidant and nonavoidant volunteer Ss to a snake and to 
a neutral stimulus. In Exp II and III differential 
responsivity in the expected direction was found and is 
discussed in connection with the methodology of snake- 
avoidance therapy analogs. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6892. O'Brien, James H.; Packham, Steven C. & 
Brunnhoelzl, William W. (U. Oregon, Medical School) 
Features of spike train related to learning. Journal of 
Neurophysiology, 1973(Nov), Vol, 36(6) 1051-1061. 
Studied the intertrial activity of single cells in the 
Posteruciate cortex of 81 adult cats during conditioning 
and pseudoconditioning procedures. The background 
pattern of spike activity was also examined during 
habituation-association-extinction trials. Cells produced 
interstimulus interval (ISI) distributions characteristic of 
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a modified gamma function. There was no significant 
change in mean rate, variance, or shape of the ISI 
distribution which occurred during conditioning but not 
pseudoconditioning. A positive correlation for the Ist- 
order joint interval distribution was found for most cells, 
and it increased during conditioning but decreased 
during pseudoconditioning. It is concluded that the 
learning process is reflected in the background pattern of 
the cell discharge, and that the pattern of the time 
intervals between spikes may be a more informative 
measure of cell function than mean rate. (19 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

6893. Salamy, A. (U. Oklahoma, Health Sciences 
Center) Reliability of electroencephalographic parame- 
ters in predicting the average evoked response in 
humans. Biological Psychology Bulletin, 1973(Mar), Vol. 
2(3-4), 29-35.—Used single trial recordings of both 
evoked potential (EP) and EEG prior to sensory 
stimulation to investigate the assumption, inherent in the 
average evoked potential technique, that the background 
EEG is noise that will tend to average out over trials. 
Measurements were made on 5 adults who consistently 
gave single-trial somatosensory EPs large enough for 
quantification. 40 blocks of 8 trials were formed for each 
S. Averaged EPs were derived for each block, together 
with corresponding means and variances for both 
individual EPs and EEG during the 1 sec prior to sensory 
stimulation. 14 such measures were derived from EEG 
data. A multiple regression analysis on all 200 blocks of 8 
trials indicates that the mean amplitude of single trial 
EPs accounted for the most variability in the averaged 
EPs (r — .956). 2 other variables based on the l-sec 
prestimulus EEG increased this correlation to .964.—J. 
P. Wiesen. 

6894. Saunders, James C.; Gates, G. Richard & Coles, 
Roger B. (Central Inst. for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) 
Brain-stem evoked responses as an index of hearing 
thresholds in one-day-old chicks and ducklings. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 86(3), 426-43 1.—Measured threshold levels of pure- 
tone evoked responses in the brain stem of 12 24-hr-old 
White Rock chicks and 14 24-hr-old Peking ducklings. 
The evoked-response audiograms determined for each 
Species revealed a peak sensitivity at 800 Hz for the 
chicks and 1,500 Hz for the ducklings. These sensitive 
regions were related to the dominant frequencies of the 
maternal call for each species and may indicate part of 
the auditory perceptual mechanism that operates for 
Species identification of the calls in the young chick and 
duckling. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6895. Segal, Menahem, (St. Elizabeth's Hosp., Lab of 
Neuropharmacology, Washington, D.C.) Flow of condi- 
tioned responses in limbic telencephalic system of the 
rat. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 36(5), 
840-854.—Recorded the activity of 473 units in the 
hippocampus, septum, entorhinal cingulate, and subicu- 
lar cortices, using chronically implanted microelectrodes 
in 155 male albino Holtzman rats during 3 2-day 
learning experiment. On Day 1, Ss were given pseudo- 
conditioning (i.e., random presentation of food pellets 
and 2 tones), followed by a conditioning paradigm in 
which a food pellet was supplied 300 msec after the onset 
of 1 of the tones. On Day 2 conditioning was followed by 
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a pseudoconditioning (extinction) session. Results show 
that during pseudoconditioning, the medial septal 
nucleus exhibited sort-latency unconditioned unit re- 
sponses to the tone; similar responses were observed in 
the cingulate cortex, When conditioning was established, 
there were conditioned responses in all areas examined, 
During extinction, a reduction in the amount of 
responses to the tone was found in all areas. The dentate 
was first to extinguish, followed by extinction of CA3 
responses, The medial septum and cingulate cortex 
showed almost no reduction in amount of response that 
could be attributed to the extinction procedure, (25 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

6896. Shipley, Michael T. (Massachusetts Inst. of 
Technology) Response characteristics of single units in 
the rat's trigeminal nuclei to vibrissa displacements. 
Journal of Neurophysiology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 37(1), 73-90. 
—Made a neurophysiological study of vibrissa-sensitive 
single units in the anterior half of the trigeminal complex 
in male Long-Evans rats. 3 types of units—tonic, phasic 
summator, and phasic velocity—were identified on the 
basis of their differential responses to specific dimen- 
sions of vibrissa displacement. (30 ref) 

6897. Stern, Warren C.; Forbes, William B. & 
Morgane, Peter J. (Worcester Foundation for Experi- 
mental Biology, Psychopharmacology & Neurophysiolo- 
gy Lab., Shrewsbury, Mass.) Absence of ponto-geniculo- 
optical (PGO) spikes in rats. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 12(2), 293-295,—Conducted a study 
with 14 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats which showed 
that, in contrast to the cat, EEG recordings from 
macroelectrodes in Ss' lateral geniculate nucleus and 
occipital neocortex failed to show spiking activity (a) 
during REM sleep and (b) after intraperitoneal reserpine 
during wakefulness or sleep. Other phasic activities 
during REM sleep, such as eye movements or muscle 
twitches, were present in Ss. The absence of the ponto- 
geniculo-occipital spikes in rats, at least in the latter 2 
regions, suggests that these monophasic events are not 
essential or fundamental characteristics of mammalian 
REM sleep. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6898. Surwit, Richard S. & Poser, Ernest G. (Harvard 
U. Medical School, Boston) Latent inhibition in the 
conditioned electrodermal response. Journal of Compar- 
ative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 86(3), 
543-548.— Measured the effects of preexposure to the 
CS, amount of pre-exposure, and delay between pre- 
exposure and conditioning in a classical electrodermal 
conditioning experiment with 139 female nursing stu- 
dents. 3 conditions were investigated: no delay, Ihr 
delay, and 24-hr delay. In each of these delay conditions 
Ss were pre-exposed to either 100 or 50 presentations of 
the to-be-conditioned stimulus or 100 or 50 presentations 
of an irrelevant stimulus. Results were analyzed sepa- 
rately for long and short latency responses in terms of 
amplitude, magnitude, latency, recruitment, and fre- 
quency. It was found that CS pre-exposure reduced the 
frequency of responding regardless of delay or number 
of pre-exposures. There was à significant CS Precios 
sure main effect for short latency responses anc à 
significant Trial Blocks x CS Pre-exposure interaction 
effect for long latency responses. Theoretical and 
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methodological implications are discussed. (28 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6899. Travis, T. A: Kondo, C. Y. & Knott, J. R. 
(Southern Illinois U., Medical School) Alpha condition- 
ing: A controlled study. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1974(Mar), Vol. 158(3), 163-173.—Studied the 
enhancement of occipital alpha abundance in 24 
undergraduates with eyes open. The initial acquisition, 
the effects of contingent reinforcement, and the extinc- 
tion of the “alpha-producing response" were investigat- 
ed. Ss who received contingent feedback produced 
significantly more alpha than did yoked and nonrein- 
forced controls. Ss acquired the alpha-producing re- 
sponse rapidly, reaching 80% of asymptotic performance 
in 20 min. No extinction of the response was noted. 
Additional data from 19-35 yr old undergraduates, 
graduate students, medical students, and university 
employees were obtained to study the nature of the 
feedback conditions and the effects of revisions in the 
methodology (e.g., length of the sessions). A discussion 
of the nature of the eyes-open alpha-producing response 
and the methodology of alpha-enhancement paradigms 

is presented. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6900. van Duyne, H. John. (Northern Illinois U) 
Foundations of tactical perception in three to seven 
year olds. Journal of the Association for the Study of 
Perception, 1973(Fal), Vol. 8(2), 1-9.—Reviews research 
in neurocognition (the relationship between cortical 


cated and dependent on age and task requirements. No 
general conclusions were reached.—4A. L. Hill 

6901, Waid, William M. (Coll. of Medicine & 
Dentistry of New Jersey, Rutgers Medical School, 
Piscataway) Degree of &oal-orientation, level of cogni- 
tive activity and electrodermal recovery rate. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 103-109.—Re- 


mental arithmetic tasks under high- and low-incentive 
conditions. Changes in external incentives for task 
performance produced no significant changes in recover- 


change from rest-period responses produced by task 
performance was much Breater in the case of recovery 
rate than in the case of amplitude. Changes in recovery 
Tate were also not related to the intensity of verbal 
Tesponse associated with task performance. The slowin; 

of recovery rate found during a timed arithmetic task 
appears to reflect a defensive Tesponse and is consistent 
with previous findings of a slowing of Tecovery rate in 
response to threat.—Journal abstract. 

6902. Wiederholt, W. C. (Veterans Admini i 
Hosp., San Diego, Calif.) Electrophysiologic RM 
epileptic beagles. Neurology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 24(2), 
149-155.—Electrographically studied 10 epileptic bea- 
gles with surface and depth electrodes to determine 
whether seizures originate in specific cortical or subcorti- 
cal areas or are an expression of diffuse cortical or 
subcortical irritability, or both. Results suggest that 
many structures, including amygdala, hippocampus, 
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temporal pole, and anterior and central cortical areas 
showed epileptiform activity. Structures that showed 
little if any abnormal activity were the reticular forma- 
tion, thalamus. and posterior cortical areas, Data 
indicate that there is rather widespread cerebral irritabili- 
ty, manifesting itself maximally only in those areas that 
have been shown in experimental animals to be more 
prone to develop seizure discharges, regardless of the 
underlying etiologies. Results fail to support the previ- 
ously advanced hypotheses that photic-induced seizures 
are of focal cortical origin. —F. O. Triggs. 


Physiological Processes 


6903. Almli, C. Robert & Gardina, J. (Ohio U.) Ad 
libitum drinking of rats and vascular osmolality 
changes. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 1202), 
231-238.—Conducted 3 experiments with a total of 34 
male Holtzman albino rats in which vascular osmolality, 
hematocrit, and protein concentration levels of Se 
housed under ad lib food and water conditions were 
measured at the onset of drinking (D) when drinking 
occurred (a) in less than 20 min posteating, (b) later than 
40 min posteating, (c) in less than 20 min postdrinking, 
and (d) later than 40 min postdrinking. Not-drinking 
(ND) blood conditions were measured 20 or 40 min 
postdrinking or posteating. For all 4 conditions, D was 
associated with elevated vascular osmolality, Under 
conditions (a), (b), and (d), the drinking Ss showed 1-4% 
increases in osmolality over the respective ND levels. A 
nonreliable trend toward hypovolemia was measured at 
D. Results are discussed in terms of physiological 
changes associated with home-cage drinking behavior. 
—Journal abstract. 

6904. Angst, J. & Maurer-Groeli, Y. A. (U. Zurich, 
Psychiatric Clinic, Switzerland) [Blood groups and 
Personality.] (Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und Nerven- 
krankheiten, 1974, Vol. 218(4), 291—300.— Presents a brief 
survey of the literature on blood groups in relation to 
personality characteristics. The personality characteris- 
tics of 2,883 19-yr-old conscripts were assessed with the 
aid of the Freiburg Personality Inventory (FPI) and were 
compared with their blood groups. Introversion was 
significantly more frequent in Ss with AB blood than in 
Ss with A or B blood (p < .05) and O blood (p = .05). 
However, Ss with A blood were significantly more 
extravert, open, and aggressive than those with AB. 
Blood Broup A Ss were also more relaxed than blood 
group B Ss (p — .02).A comparison between personali- 
ly as assessed with the FPI and rhesus factor in 2,042 
rhesus positive and 475 rhesus negative Ss showed no 
significant difference in any dimension of the FPI. There 
Was no significant relation between in school and ABO 
blood groups. Nor did a study of school careers reveal 
any significant difference between 2,467 rhesus positive 
and 484 rhesus negative conscripts. (17 ref)—English 
abstract. 

6905. Bauer, Richard H. (U. California, Medical 
School, Los Angeles) Brain norepinephrine and 5 
hydroxytryptamine as a function of time after avoidance 
training and footshock. Pharmacology, Biochemistry d 
Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 1(6), 613-618.—156 naive 
male Sprague-Dawley albino rats acquired a l-way 
avoidance task more rapidly 10 min and 24 hrs after 
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partial avoidance training or inescapable shock in the 
start box than 3.5 hrs after these treatments. Endogenous 
levels of brain 5-hydroxytryptamine (5-HT) were not 
altered 10 min, 3.5 hrs, or 24 hrs after avoidance training 
or inescapable shock in the start box. Norepinephrine 
(NE) was lower 10 min and 3.5 hrs after training and 
inescapable shock but not 24 hrs later. Since neither 5- 
HT nor NE exhibited a U- or inverted U-shaped function 
following avoidance training or footshock, results indi- 
cate that endogenous levels of 5-HT and NE are not 
related to poorer avoidance at intermediate retest 
intervals. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6906. Bois, Christine & Vogel-Sprott, Muriel. (U. 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Discrimination of low blood 
alcohol levels and self-titration skills in social drinkers. 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
35(1-A), 86-97.—Asked 9 20-31 yr old male social 
drinkers without histories of problem drinking to 
estimate their blood alcohol concentrations (BACs) 
during a series of drinking sessions. In Sessions 1-4, Ss 
were given .9 ml/Ib of 40% alcohol mixed with an equal 
volume of carbonated beverage and a drop of peppe- 
rmint oil; in Sessions 5 and 6, Ss received their 
customary alcoholic beverage. Before each test, Ss 
estimated BACs and reported how they felt. Feedback, 
provided after each estimate during Session 2, signifi- 
cantly improved the accuracy of estimates of rising and 
peak BACs during subsequent sessions: from a mean 
absolute error of +/~.04% in Session 1 to +/-.01% in 
Session 3. During Sessions 4-6, Ss were allowed to drink 
at their own rate to reach peak BACs of .04-.06%; by 
Session 6 the absolute errors were +/—.0075%. Estima- 
tion errors during the falling phase of BAC decreased 
significantly from Session | to 2 and thereafter remained 
at less than + /—.01% of actual BAC. It is concluded that 
social drinkers can learn to discriminate low BACs and 
regulate their intake to achieve a particular BAC. None 
of the symptoms reported were reliably correlated with a 
particular BAC.—Journal abstract. 

6907. Bowe-Anders, Constance; Herman, John H. & 
Roffwarg, Howard P. (Montefiore Hosp. & Medical 
Center, Bronx, N.Y.) Effects of goggle-altered color 
perception on sleep. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 191-198.—Examined the effects of 
long-term perceptual alterations in color and illumina- 
tion, which have been associated with changes in dream 
content, on physiological parameters of sleep. Subse- 
quent to a period of sleep standardization, 3 20-yr-old Ss 
slept 4 or 5 baseline nights in the lab immediately 
followed by 4 or 5 experimental nights. Sleep was 
monitored polygraphically. During all waking time on 
the experimental days, Ss wore goggles which screened 
all light except the red band. Ss were required to 
continue normal daily routines. The variables assessed 
were: total minutes of REM sleep and of NREM sleep 
stages 1, 2 and 3-4; latencies to initial stage 3-4 and to 
REM sleep; and the intensity of REM sleep. No variable 
Showed a statistically significant difference between 
baseline and goggle conditions in any single S or in the 
Broup. Statistical power analysis did not indicate that the 
failure to achieve significance could be meaningfully 
attributed to the number of Ss. It is concluded that 
Significant perceptual readjustments in terms of color, 
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illumination, and peripheral vision, though strongly 
affecting dream content, do not result in measurable 
changes in the basic physiological parameters of sleep. 
(17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6908. Curtis, George C. & Fogel, Max L. (U. 
Michigan) Random living schedule: Psychological ef- 
fects in man. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 1972(Dec), 
Vol. 9(4), 315-323.—Detected no impairment of cogni- 
tive or personality functions in 6 19-32 yr olds who lived 
on a 14-day random-living schedule, Results suggest that 
individual differences in Ss' ability to adjust their sleep to 
a random schedule may be determined in part by 
personality factors. High scores on California Psycholog- 
ical Inventory scales of Intellectual Efficiency, Sense of 
Well-being, Dominance, Self-acceptance, Sociability, 
Achievement via Conformance, and Psychological-mind- 
edness, and low scores on Femininity predicted better 
ability to sleep at irregular times. It is concluded that 
being a good sleeper may protect one against sleep loss 
on irregular schedules, but the psychological effects of 
sleep loss per se are not great. (43 ref)—Journal summary. 

6909. Delius, Juan D. & Tarpy, Roger M. (U, 
Durham, England) Stimulus control of heart rate by 
auditory frequency and auditory pattern in pigeons. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 297-306.—Used a new method to 
investigate auditory discrimination in 5 pigeons which 
involved the repeated presentation of | stimulus preced- 
ing the single presentation of a different stimulus 
followed by shock. Stimulus control is assessed by the 
increase in heart rate that accompanies the presentation 
of the 2nd stimulus. In Exp I, the efficiency of the 
method was explored by determining the frequency 
difference thresholds of 2 pigeons at 500, 1000, 2000, and 
4000 Hz. Weber fractions comparable to those reported 
in an earlier study using the conditioned suppression 
method were obtained. Exp ll demonstrated that, 
contrary to results of earlier studies, auditory temporal 
patterns can exercise differential stimulus control in 
pigeons. One stimulus consisted of the presentation 
(once/sec) of a 1000-Hz pure tone of 150 msec duration 
followed by a 2000-Hz pure tone of equal duration; the 
other was the same except for the reversed order of the 
frequency components. Results indicate that the frequen- 
cy pattern and not the loudness pattern of the stimuli 
was the cue controlling heart-rate changes.—Journal 
abstract. 

6910. Dement, William C.; Mitler, Merrill M. & 
Zarcone, Vincent P. (Stanford U., Medical School) Some 
fundamental considerations in the study of sleep. 
Psychosomatics, 1973(Mar), Vol. 14(2), 89-94, —Reviews 
studies describing various sleep mechanisms and factors 
influencing sleep, e.g. circadian rhythm and external 
stimulation. (25 ref) d 

6911. Elliot, Orville & Wong, M. (Children’s Hosp. 
Medical Center, Div. of Clinical Nutrition-HGS, Boston, 
Mass.) Piebaldism in tree shrews. Primates, 1973(Sep), 
Vol 14(2-3), 309-314.—Describes 2 types of hair 
changes which occurred in an experimental group of 30 
captive tree shrews living on an artificial diet in, dark 
laboratory quarters. The most common variation in the 
fur consisted of a gradual type of hair loss resulting in a 
sparse coat and dry skin. The 2nd type of hair change, 
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«d that both findings could be explained by the 
is of orienting on processes active during short as 
ed to long CS-UCS intervals and on skeletal CRs 
j sosed to autonomic CRs that are components of 
‘the orienting system. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

KO E, E ee correlates of 
‘human behavior: Serum uric acid, cortisol and 
terol. U.S. Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric 

h Unit Technical Report, 1973, No. 73-8, 5 p. 
—Serum uric acid determination were useful markers of 

males’ psychological and physical preparation to meet 

tasks. Ss’ serum cholesterol levels correlated 


rceptions of doing poorly during 

tasks, while Ss’ serum cortisol determinations 

showed no consistent correlations with their reported 
affects. 

, c, oct eet W.; Mooney, Richard D. & 
d . Minnesota) Thermoregulatory 
behaviors of laboratory rodents. Journal of Comparative 

; Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 86(4), 
mpared responses to environmental heat- 


Ka hamsters, 8 Mongolian 


fatally nm 
initially activated b: A ^ 
sion b dependent te tficial receptors, while exten- 


n deep receptors. Noni 
an with phylogenetic ege, te 
m es : Pd differences are too great for 
that the rat is a useful CP deäteieh, but 


. rodents. (20 rel) - Jae d among laboratory 


6927. Schoenfeld, William N.; Kadden, Ronald 
` McMillan, John C. (Queens Coll, City U. New MA 
Cardiac conditioning and Salle 


mulatta 


during block of the CR by ng. Pavlovian 


K cardiac 
Journal of Biological Scie 

— Previous work has desch wl Vol 9(), 1-16. 
within the Pavlovian paradigm occurs in the acquisition 
responding. (ie, when CRs and UCR ce of 
during training). The parallel question ae blocked 
under response blocking has received fad extinction 
Experiments are reported which found tha attention, 
can be conditioned and extinguished va cardiac CR 
changes are prevented by cardiac paci ae when tate 
tion and extinction procedures, This ining geo 
that the cardiac CR is established indepen Suggests 
peripheral innervations, and that "feedba aY of 
changing response is unnecessary for Pa us 
of this sort to occur.—Journal abstract, learning 


6928. Steele, C. R. (Stanford U 
, C. R. .) Behavior 
eis membrane with pure-tone excitation, Sea = 
vf Acoustical Society of America, 1974(Jan), SCH 
-162.—Analysis of 3 models for the Bed ach 
ic 


interaction in the cochlea by asymptotic methods Teveal: 
ls 
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that the most elaborate model admits an ind, d 
motion of the arches of Corti and the remaining port. 
of the basilar membrane. Results provide an explant 
for the difference in "place" observed by G, vu 
(1960). (20 ref) y 

6929. Thackray, R. I.; Rylander, R. & Ti h 
M. (FAA Civil Aeromedical Inst., Aviation Psychology 
Lab., Oklahoma City, Okla.) Sonic boom Startle effects: 
Report of a field study. FAA Office of Aviation Medicin 
Report, 1973(Jul), No. 73-11, 28 p.—Conducted a fied 
study of the effects of sonic booms on an arm-hand 
steadiness task in Sweden, using 30 females in each of) 
age groups (20-35 and 50-65 yrs). 5 Ss from each of the 
age groups were tested indoors on each of 6 days, 
Swedish military planes produced 5-13 booms/day with 
outdoor overpressures ranging from 60-640 N/m’. 10% 
of Ss produced reflexive arm-hand movements (startle) 
when outdoor overpressures ranged from 70-120 N/m 
while 75% of Ss showed startle to booms of 300 Nig 
and greater. A critical overpressure range, in which an 
abrupt increase in startle response occurred, appeared to 
be between 150 and 180 N/m’. Older Ss were less 
responsive than younger Ss. Some response habituation 
occurred to booms of low and moderate intensity, but 
not to those of high intensity.—W. E. Collins. 

6930. Weltman, A. Stanley; Johnson, Leroy & Sackler, 
Arthur M. (Brooklyn Coll. of Pharmacy, Research Inst, 
N.Y.) Behavioral and adrenal relationships to audiogen- 
ic-seizure susceptibility in BALB/cJ mice. Life Sciences, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 14(4), 725-736.—Reports behavioral, 


biochemical, and endocrine differences in audiogenic 
wk old malt 


Locomotor 
sed in 


increased timidity. It is concluded that the interrelate 
ships of hypoadrenocortical function and a 
seizure susceptibility with locomotor activity, Roi 
ty, and timidity in the BALB/cJ mice merit i 


bout 9 | 
xceeding + 
This intensity 


Been peaks broaden for abon 2 E 
change o iod. (20 ref}—Journal abstract. ey 
6932. ert ca & Parlee, Mary B. erri 
Coll.) Behavioral changes associated with he we d 
al cycle: An experimental investigation. We 
Applied Social Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 3(4) ing the 
—14 female undergraduates were teste! d (days 
menstrual (days 1-4), follicular (days 6-12) ME iir 
17-21), and premenstrual (days 23-27) phases 
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menstrual cycles on arm-hand steadiness, galvanic skin 
response to an auditory stimulus, reaction time (simple 
and choice), time estimation, and digit-symbol substitu- 
tion tasks. Only arm-hand steadiness showed significant 
fluctuations over the course of the cycle. Daily self- 
ratings of various symptoms and moods showed no 
significant changes when the appropriate statistical 
techniques (Friedman analysis of variance of combined 
ranks) were used; parametric techniques suggested that 
there were fluctuations in reports of pain, bloatedness, 
hunger, hours of sleep, and pressure of immediate 
academic work.—Journal abstract. 


Genetics 


6933. Schoenfeld, William N. (Queens Coll., City U. 
New York) Notes on a bit of psychological nonsense: 
"Race differences in intelligence." Psychological Re- 
cord, 1974(Win), Vol. 24(1), 17-32.—Examines the case 
for race differences in intelligence, particularly with 
respect to that reported between the white and black 
populations in the US, in terms of (a) the framing of the 
question, (b) the choice of Ss to be tested, (c) the 
instrument used to measure intelligence, and (d) the 
concept of "intelligence" itself. The relevance of genetic 
factors to the alleged difference is weighed. It is 
concluded that on all psychological counts the issue of 
"race differences in intelligence" is a nonsensical one. 
—Journal abstract. 


PSYCHOPHARMACOLOGY AND 
PHYSIOLOGICAL INTERVENTION 


6934, Bobbin, B. P. & Konishi, T. (Louisiana State U., 
Medical Center, Kresge Hearing Research Lab., New 
Orleans) Action of cholinergic and anticholinergic drugs 
at the crossed olivocochlear bundle-hair cell junction. 
Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1974(Jan), Vol. 77(1-2), 56-65. 
—Found that both cholinergic and anticholinergic drugs 
introduced into the scala tympani of guinea pigs blocked 
the effects induced by electrical stimulation of the 
crossed olivocochlear bundle. Strychnine, d-tubocurare, 
and decamethonium were most potent in this activity. 
Results further extend the evidence that acetylcholine 1s 
the transmitter substance of the crossed olivocochlear 
bundle. (German summary) (38 ref) 
age Bock, Gregory R.; Gates, G. Richard & Chen, 
R " Shong. (U. Birmingham, Neurocommunications 
AE Unit, England) Priming for audiogenic sei- 
Se in mice: Influence of postpriming auditory 
SE en Experimental Neurology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
443), 700-702.—Primed 31 BALB/c mice at 21 days of 
aks PY exposure to a 108-db doorbell for 2 min. 14 
a ditional Ss were sham-primed at 21 days. 14 of the 
Kened Ss were returned to their cages, and the 
\ UE RUE 17 Ss were exposed to a 90-db sound pressure 
cis (SPL) of white noise for 10 min/hr for 6 days. All Ss 
eee for seizures at 28 days by re-exposure to the 
SS ei for 2 min or until a seizure occurred. White 
E D one did not cause seizure susceptibility in the Ss, 
high ugh primed Ss returned to their home cages showed 
thoes cure rates. A comparison between these Ss and 

Se exposed to the white noise indicated that noise 
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exposure significantly decreased the probability of wild 
running. and clonic seizure occurrence. Results su 

the auditory deprivation hypothesis of acoustic priming 
by demonstrating that the development of seizure 
Susceptibility after priming is related to the postpriming 
UT Gorsey. 

6936. Coscina, Donald V.; Rosenblum-Blinick, é 
Godse, Damodar D. & Stance, Harvey C (Clarke Ist of À 
Psychiatry, Section of Neurochemistry, Toronto, Ontari- — 
o, Canada) Consummatory behaviors of 
hyperphagic rats after central injection of 6-hydroxydo- 
pamine. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 1(6), 629-642.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments to examine the ability of medial hypothalamic 
lesions to produce overeating, weight gain, and finicki- — | 
ness toward palatable and unplatable solutions in 20 and —-— 
37 female Wistar albino rats, respectively, with persisting 
decrements in brain norepinephrine and dopamine due 
to central injection of 6-hydroxydopamine, In both 
experiments, such disruption of central catecholamine 
systems did not significantly reduce overeating and 1 
weight gain esst to hypothalamic injury. Howev- 
er, acceptance of quinine solutions was im i 
following 6-hydroxydopamine treatment in both lesioned. 
and nonlesioned & e relative importance of brain 
catecholamines for the expression of different consum- — 
matory behaviors is discussed. (49 ref) —/ournal abstract. 

6937. Costall, B. & Naylor, R. J. (U. Bradford, 
Postgraduate School of Studies in Pharmacology, Eng: — — 
land) The nucleus amygdaloideus centralis neuro — 
leptic activity in the rat. Journal of Pharmacol- 
ogy, 1974(Feb), Vol. 250), 138-146.—Used the bilateral 


cataleptic and antistereotypic npe effects of 
neuroleptic (antipsychotic) agents and me 1 
Gema rebote). The cataleptic effects of haloperidol, — 
fluphenazine, AHR-2277, clothiapine, and ox ] 
were markedly reduced or abolished at lower dose levels. 
by ACE lesions. The reduction in the clothiapine effect — 
was overcome by increased doses, while the reduction in 1 
the effects of haloperidol, fluphrenazine, and AHR-2277 
were only partially overcome at high doses. The marked 
reduction in the cataleptic effect of oxypertine E 
metoclopramide was apparent at all doses. Clozapine : 
catalepsy was not affected. Only the asiste E 
activities of AHR-2277, clozapine, and erage es 
were significantly reduced by ACE lesions. Differences — — 
in the sites and m 
considered. Results are 
the catalepsy and antistereo! 


anao xd d NE, rR. J. (U. SACH : 
aduate School of Studies in Pharmacology. 

Weed Extrapyramidal and mesolimbic involvement 

the activity of D- and Lampe. 

European Journal of Pharmacology, 197K Do Are slk? 

121-129.—Used the electrolytic brain lesion techniq 

investigate the role of the dopami 


hways of the extrapyra 
nod in the mediation of the stereotyped behavior 


patterns induced by dextro- and levam| 
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suggested that both findings could be explained by the 
effects of orienting on processes active during short as 
opposed to long CS-UCS intervals and on skeletal CRs 
as opposed to autonomic CRs that are components of 
the orienting system. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6925. Rahe, Richard H. Biochemical correlates of 
human behavior: Serum uric acid, cortisol and 
cholesterol. U.S. Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric 
Research Unit Technical Report, 1973, No. 73-8, 5 p. 
—Serum uric acid determination were useful markers of 
33 males’ psychological and physical preparation to meet 
stressful tasks. Ss’ serum cholesterol levels correlated 
highly with their perceptions of doing poorly during 
stressful tasks, while Ss’ serum cortisol determinations 
showed no consistent correlations with their reported 
affects. 

6926. Roberts, Warren W.; Mooney, Richard D. & 
Martin, James R. (U. Minnesota) Thermoregulatory 
behaviors of laboratory rodents. Journal of Comparative 
& Physiological Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 86(4), 
693-699.—Compared responses to environmental heat- 
ing of the following male rodents: 34 Long-Evans rats, 8 
mice (4 albino Swiss-Webster and 4 of the crossbreed 
C57/6J and DBA/2J), 8 golden hamsters, 8 Mongolian 

gerbils, and 8 pigmented guinea pigs. Body extension 

and relaxation were evidenced by all species, increased 
locomotion by all but mice, and increased grooming by 
rats, gerbils, and guinea pigs. Grooming of mice and 
hamsters. declined more than 5095, although evaporative 
water loss increased, probably due to increased saliva- 
tion and/or respiratory changes. Rats’ grooming and 
locomotion developed considerably earlier than exten- 

Sion, suggesting that grooming .and locomotion are 

initially activated by superficial receptors, while exten- 

sion is dependent on deep receptors. None of the 
measures correlated with phylogenetic relationships. It is 
concluded that interspecies differences are too great for 
any single species to represent rodents adequately, but 
that the rat is a useful Ist choice among laboratory 
rodents. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6927. Schoenfeld, William N.; Kadden, Ronald M. & 

McMillan, John C. (Queens Coll., City U. New York) 

Cardiac conditioning and extinction in Macaca mulatta 

during block of the CR by cardiac pacing. Pavlovian 

Journal of Biological Science, 1974(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 1-16. 

—Previous work has shown that behavior acquisition 

within the Pavlovian paradigm occurs in the absence of 

responding De, when CRs and UCRs are blocked 
during training). The parallel question of extinction 
under response blocking has received less attention, 
Experiments are reported which found that a cardiac CR 
can be conditioned and extinguished even when Tate 
changes are prevented by cardiac pacing during acquisi- 
tion and extinction procedures. This finding suggests 
that the cardiac CR is established independently of 
peripheral innervations, and that “feedback” from the 
changing response is unnecessary for Pavlovian learning 
of this sort to occur.—Journal abstract. 

6928. Steele, C. R. (Stanford U.) Behavior of the 
basilar membrane with pure-tone excitation. Journal of 
the Acoustical Society of America, 1974(Jan), Vol. 55(1), 
148-162.—Analysis of 3 models for the fluid-elastic 
interaction in the cochlea by asymptotic methods reveals 
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that the most elaborate model admits an independent 
motion of the arches of Corti and the remaining portions 
of the basilar membrane. Results provide an explanation 
for the difference in “place” observed by G. von Békésy 
(1960). (20 ref) 

6929. Thackray, R. I.; Rylander, R. & Touchstone, R, 
M. (FAA Civil Aeromedical Inst., Aviation Psychology 
Lab., Oklahoma City, Okla.) Sonic boom startle effects: 
Report of a field study. FAA Office of Aviation Medicine 
Report, 1973(Jul), No. 73-11, 28 p.—Conducted a field 
study of the effects of sonic booms on an arm-hand 
steadiness task in Sweden, using 30 females in each of 2 
age groups (20-35 and 50-65 yrs). 5 Ss from each of the 
age groups were tested indoors on each of 6 days. 
Swedish military planes produced 5-13 booms/day with 
outdoor overpressures ranging from 60-640 N/m?, 10% 
of Ss produced reflexive arm-hand movements (startle) 
when outdoor overpressures ranged from 70-120 N/m? 
while 75% of Ss showed startle to booms of 300 N/m? 
and greater. A critical overpressure range, in which an 
abrupt increase in startle response occurred, appeared to 
be between 150 and 180 N/m’. Older Ss were less 
responsive than younger Ss. Some response habituation 
occurred to booms of low and moderate intensity, but 
not to those of high intensity.— W. E. Collins. 

6930. Weltman, A. Stanley; Johnson, Leroy & Sackler, 
Arthur M. (Brooklyn Coll. of Pharmacy, Research Inst., 
N.Y.) Behavioral and adrenal relationships to audiogen- 
ic-seizure susceptibility in BALB/cJ mice. Life Sciences, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 14(4), 725—736.—Reports behavioral, 
biochemical, and endocrine differences in audiogenic- 
seizure susceptible and resistant 6-11 wk old male 
BALB/cJ mice. The various findings (total leukocyte 
and adrenal corticosterone) indicate hypoadrenal func- 
tion in the audiogenic-seizure susceptible Ss. Locomotor 
activity and emotionality were significantly increased in 
the audiogenic-seizure susceptible Ss, with suggestions of 
increased timidity. It is concluded that the interrelation- 
Ships of hypoadrenocortical function and audiogenic- 
seizure susceptibility with locomotor activity, emotionali- 
ty, and timidity in the BALB/cJ mice merit further 
investigation. (39 ref)—Journal abstract.. f 

6931. Winfree, Arthur T. (Purdue U.) Suppressing 
Drosophila circadian rhythm with dim light. Science, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 183(4128), 970-972.—Reared Drosophila 
larvae and allowed them to pupate in continuous bright 
white light. Pupae were then transferred to a much 
dimmer blue light. In continuous blue light of intensity 
below .001 erg/cm'/sec, adult flies emerged in pulses 
24.7 hrs apart, each pulse occupying about 6 hrs. 
However, in continuous light of intensity exceeding .1 
erg/cm'/sec, they emerged at a steady rate. This intensity 
range from effective darkness to effective light is roughly 
from starlight to moonlight. Inside this range, the 
emergence peaks broaden for about a week with little 
change of period. (20 ref}—Journal abstract. 

6932. Zimmerman, Ellen & Parlee, Mary B. (Wellesley 
Coll.) Behavioral changes associated with the menstru- 
al cycle: An -experimental investigation. Journal 2) 
Applied Social Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 3(4), 335-344. 
—14 female undergraduates were tested during us 
menstrual (days 1-4), follicular (days 6-12), luteal (days 
17-21), and premenstrual (days 23-27) phases of their 
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menstrual cycles on arm-hand steadiness, galvanic skin 
response to an auditory stimulus, reaction time (simple 
and choice), time estimation, and digit-symbol substitu- 
tion tasks. Only arm-hand steadiness showed significant 
fluctuations over the course of the cycle. Daily self- 
ratings of various symptoms and moods showed no 
significant changes when the appropriate statistical 
techniques (Friedman analysis of variance of combined 
ranks) were used; parametric techniques suggested that 
there were fluctuations in reports of pain, bloatedness, 
hunger, hours of sleep, and pressure of immediate 
academic work.—Journal abstract. 


Genetics 


6933. Schoenfeld, William N. (Queens Coll., City U. 
New York) Notes on a bit of psychological nonsense: 
"Race differences in intelligence." Psychological Re- 
cord, 1974(Win), Vol. 24(1), 17-32.—Examines the case 
for race differences in intelligence, particularly with 
respect to that reported between the white and black 
populations in the US, in terms of (a) the framing of the 
question, (b) the choice of Ss to be tested, (c) the 
instrument used to measure intelligence, and (d) the 
concept of "intelligence" itself. The relevance of genetic 
factors to the alleged difference is weighed. It is 
concluded that on all psychological counts the issue of 
"race differences in intelligence" is a nonsensical one. 
—Journal abstract. 
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6934. Bobbin, B. P. & Konishi, T. (Louisiana State U., 
Medical Center, Kresge Hearing Research Lab., New 
Orleans) Action of cholinergic and anticholinergic drugs 
at the crossed olivocochlear bundle-hair cell junction. 
Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1974(Jan), Vol. 77(1-2), 56-65. 
—Found that both cholinergic and anticholinergic drugs 
introduced into the scala tympani of guinea pigs blocked 
the effects induced by electrical stimulation of the 
crossed olivocochlear bundle. Strychnine, d-tubocurare, 
and decamethonium were most potent in this activity. 
Results further extend the evidence that acetylcholine is 
the transmitter substance of the crossed olivocochlear 
bundle. (German summary) (38 ref) 

6935. Bock, Gregory R.; Gates, G. Richard & Chen, 
Chia Shong. (U. Birmingham, Neurocommunications 
Research Unit, England) Priming for audiogenic sel- 
Zures in mice: Influence of postpriming auditory 
environment. Experimental Neurology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
423), 700-702.— Primed 31 BALB/c mice at 21 days of 
age by exposure to a 108-db doorbell for 2 min. 14 
additional Ss were sham-primed at 21 days. 14 of the 
Primed Ss were returned to their cages, and the 
WEE 17 Ss were exposed to a 90-db sound pressure 
evel (SPL) of white noise for 10 min/hr for 6 days. All Ss 
poe tested for seizures at 28 days by re-exposure to the 

oorbell for 2 min or until a seizure occurred. White 
GE alone did not cause seizure susceptibility in the Ss, 
although primed Ss returned to their home cages showed 
nee Seizure rates. A comparison between these Ss and 
Ose exposed to the white noise indicated that noise 
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exposure significantly decreased the probability of. wild 
running and clonic seizure occurrence. Results support 
the auditory deprivation hypothesis of acoustic priming 
by demonstrating that the development of seizure 
susceptibility after priming is related to the postpriming 
environment.—L. Gorsey. 

6936. Coscina, Donald V.; Rosenblum-Blinick, Cheryl; 
Godse, Damodar D. & Stancer, Harvey C. (Clarke Inst. of 
Psychiatry, Section of Neurochemistry, Toronto, Ontari- 
0, Canada) Consummatory behaviors of hypothalamic 
hyperphagic rats after central injection of 6-hydroxydo- 
pamine. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 1(6), 629-642.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments to examine the ability of medial hypothalamic 
lesions to produce overeating, weight gain, and finicki- 
ness toward palatable and unplatable solutions in 20 and 
37 female Wistar albino rats, respectively, with persisting 
decrements in brain norepinephrine and dopamine due 
to central injection of 6-hydroxydopamine. In both 
experiments, such disruption of central catecholamine 
systems did not significantly reduce overeating and 
weight gain subsequent to hypothalamic injury. Howev- 
er, acceptance of quinine solutions was increased 
following 6-hydroxydopamine treatment in both lesioned 
and nonlesioned Ss. The relative importance of brain 
catecholamines for the expression of different consum- 
matory behaviors is discussed. (49 Bud cec ZE 

6937. Costall, B. & Naylor, R. J. (U. Bradtord, 
Postgraduate School of Studies in Pharmacology, Eng- 
land) The nucleus amygdaloideus centralis and neuro- 
leptic activity in the rat. European Journal of Pharmacol- 
ogy, 1974(Feb), Vol. 25(2), 138-146.—Used the bilateral 
electrolytic brain lesion technique in male Sprague- 
Dawley rats to determine the role of the nucleus 
amygdaloideus centralis (ACE) in the mediation of the 
cataleptic and antistereotypic (amphetamine) effects of 
neuroleptic (antipsychotic) agents and metoclopramide 
(nonantipsychotic). The cataleptic effects of haloperidol, 
fluphenazine, AHR-2277, clothiapine, and oxypertine 
were markedly reduced or abolished at lower dose levels 
by ACE lesions. The reduction in the clothiapine effect 
was overcome by increased doses, while the reduction in. 
the effects of haloperidol, fluphrenazine, and AHR-2277 
were only partially overcome at high doses. The 
reduction in the cataleptic effect of oxypertine an 
metoclopramide was apparent at all doses. Clozapine 
catalepsy was not affected. Only the SEI 
activities of AHR-2277, clozapine, and metoclopramide 
were significantly reduced by ACE lesions. Differences 
in the sites and modes of action of the neuroleptics s 
considered. Results are discussed in relation to the use er 
the catalepsy and antistereotypy tests as indicators o! 
antipsychotic sen ge d we 
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Sprague-Dawley rats. A lesion placed in the rostral 
hypothalamus to interrupt the dopaminergic innervation 
to the mesolimbic brain areas abolished the weaker 
intensity components of stereotypy (sniffing and repeti- 
tive head movements). Lesion of the tuberculum olfacto- 
rium also abolished sniffing behavior. Lesion of the 
paleostriatum abolished all components of stereotypy. 
Lesion of the central amygdaloid nucleus only abolished 
the more intense components of stereotypy (biting, 
gnawing, and licking). Findings demonstrate a differen- 
tial involvement of the dopamine-containing areas of the 
mesolimbic and extrapyramidal brain regions, and the 
associated dopaminergic neurons which ascend from the 
mesencephalon, with the stereotyped behavior patterns 
induced by both dextro- and levamphetamine. (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract, 

6939. Doty, Robert W.; Negrao, Nubio & Yamaga, 
Kenichi. (U. Rochester, Center for Brain Research) The 
unilateral engram. Acta Neurobiologiae Experimentalis, 
1973, Vol. 33(4), 711-728.—Proposes the theory that the 
corpus callosum has a major role in the processes of 
memory; Ist, by providing access by each hemisphere to 
memory traces stored in the other, and 2nd, by 
controlling the formation of memory traces in such a 
way that they are laid down in only 1 hemisphere instead 
of in both. This dual mechanism would have the effect of 

doubling the mnemonic storage capacity of the brain. 
Evidence in favor of this hypothesis in briefly reviewed. 
It is also supported by experiments using electrical 
excitation of the striate cortex as a CS in macaques, and 
by experiments on maze behavior in the same species. 
Experiments with the anterior commissure, on the other 
hand, show that it, in contrast to the splenium of the 
corpus callosum, can actually transfer an engram from | 
hemisphere to the other. Finally, it is shown that the 
splenium provides an effective path of communication 
between the central visual System in 1 hemisphere and 
the amygdala in the other. (33 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6940. Eliasson, Mona & Kornetsky, Conan. (U. 
Uppsala, Sweden) Effects of electrical stimulation of the 
reticular formation and chlorpromazine on performance 
of trace conditioned avoidance response in the rat. 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
1(6), 731—734.— Tested several levels of mesencephalic 
reticular formation stimulation intensities and several 

dosage levels of intraperitoneal chlorpromazine on the 

performance of 4 male Holtzman albino rats in avoid- 
ance responding. Either treatment alone impaired the 
performance; this impairment was a function of level of 

Stimulation or dose of the drug, respectively. The 

performance deficit was not present when a high 

Intensity of stimulation was combined with a moderate 
dose of chlorpromazine. However, the combination of a 
high dose of the drug with a low stimulation intensity 
interfered with the avoidance responding more than an 
other condition tested. These effects appeared to be 
independent of neutral or negative reinforcement effects 
of the stimulation, as tested in an independent situation. 
—Journal abstract. 

6941. Enna, S. J. & Shore, P. A. (U. Texas, 
Southwestern Medical School, Dallas) Differences in 
amine storage in rat heart and brain. British Journal of 
Pharmacology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 50(2), 271-276.—Demon- 


strates that there are differences in amine Storage in 
adrenergic neurons of rat heart and brain. A comparison 
of release of the nonmetabolizable false transmitter, 
metaraminol, by amphetamine relative to release by 
electrical stimulation of slices of these organs shows that 
amphetamine preferentially released recently acquired 
amine while this was not so in heart. Brain amine release, 
but not heart, showed a stereospecificity for the dextro 
isomer of amphetamine. a-Methyl-p-tyrosine, which 
depressed amine release by amphetamine from brain 
slices, did not show this action in the heart. It is 
concluded that in brain, but not in heart, there exist at 
least 2 functional amine pools.—A uthor abstract. 

6942. Erickson, Carlton K.; Graham, David T. & 

U'Prichard, Terri. (U. Kansas, School of Pharmacy) 
Cortical cups for collecting free acetylcholine in awake 
rats. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1973(Nov), 
Vol 1(6) 743-746.—Describes bilateral, transparent 
nylon cortical cups which remain useful for at least 2 mo 
after implantation and provide a method of acetylcholine 
collection suitable for determining drug-induced altera- 
tions in neurotransmitter release during on-going behav- 
ior. 
6943. Glick, Stanley D. & Marsanico, Richard G. 
(Beth Israel Medical Center, Herbert M. Singer Lab. of 
Neurosciences & Addictive Diseases, New York, N.Y.) 
Shifting of the d-amphetamine dose-response curve in 
rats with frontal cortical ablations. Psychopharmacologi- 
a, 1974, Vol. 36(2), 109-115.—Trained 6 albino Sprague- 
Dawley rats to barpress on an FI 15-sec schedule for 
water reinforcement. Ss were then administered various 
doses of dextroamphetamine (.25-4.0 mg/kg) both 
before and 6-8 wks after bilateral ablation of frontal 
cortex. Preoperatively, low doses (e.g., .25-.5 mg/kg) of 
dextroamphetamine increased responding and high 
doses (e.g., 2.0-4.0 mg/kg) depressed responding. Pos- 
toperatively, frontal Ss showed larger facilitatory effects 
in response to low doses but lesser depressant effects in 
Tesponse to high doses; the whole dose-response curve 
was generally shifted higher by the frontal lesions. 
Results indicate that frontal lesions differentially influ- 
ence mechanisms mediating 2 different actions of 
dextroamphetamine.— Journal abstract. 

6944. Harriman, Arthur E. (Oklahoma State U.) 
Seizing by magnesium-deprived Mongolian gerbils 
given open field tests. Journal of General Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 90(2), 221-229.—Epileptiform seizures 
of unknown etiology are exhibited by small percentages 
of Mongolian gerbils in samples drawn from the 
tandomly bred Tumblebrook Farm colony, the major 
source for these animals in the US. Accounts of the 
seizure episodes resemble descriptions of magnesium 
(Mg) tetany in other rodents. The effect of Mg-depriva- 
tion upon seizure incidence in Tumblebrook Farm 
gerbils was explored. 80 60-day-old gerbils were placed 
either in an experimental group (N.= 40) or in 2 
equally sized control groups. All groups held as many 
males as females. The experimental group (Mg-deprived) 
and Ist control group (Mg-repleted) were given open 
field tests at 4-day intervals during 32 days of deprivati- 
on-tepletion. The 2nd control group (Mg-deprived) was 
observed in the home cages, but was not otherwise 
tested. The combination of predisposing factors second- 
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ary to hypomagnesaemia and of precipitating factors 
(field tests) led to a total of 34 seizures by 25 Ss and to 24 
deaths within the experimental group. In contrast, a 
single animal in the 2 control groups seized during the 
32-day period, and only 1 died. Findings permit 
speculation that the inherited tendency to seize “sponta- 
neously” in certain gerbils fed stock rations is associated 
with inefficient magnesium metabolism.—Journal 
abstract. 

6945. Hill, Shirley Y. & Goldstein, Robert. (Washing- 
ton U., Medical School) Effect of p-chlorophenylalanine 
and stress on alcohol consumption by rats. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Mar), Vol. 35(1-A), 
34-41.—Presented 16 male Holtzman rats with water 
and an ascending series of 3, 5, 7, 10, 15, and 20% alcohol 
solutions for 6 days (Period 1). For the next 3 days, Ss 
were offered water only and 4 were intubated daily with 
316 mg/kg of p-chlorophenylalanine (PCPA) and given 2 
10-sec shocks of .2 ma; 4 were intubated with saline and 
shocked; 4 received PCPA and no shock; and 4 received 
saline and no shock. For the next 6 days (Period 2), Ss 
were offered water and alcohol, daily PCPA or saline, 
shock or no shock. After 30 days of water only, Ss were 
again offered water and alcohol for 6 days (Period 3). 
There were no significant effects for PCPA, stress, or 
their interaction on alcohol consumption between 
Periods 1 and 2. Alcohol consumption decreased 
between Periods 2 and 3 in the PCPA-treated and in the 
shocked Ss, while the interaction of PCPA and stress was 
not significant. During Period 2, the PCPA-treated Ss 
rank significantly more of the 5%-alcohol solution than 
did the saline-treated. Water consumption did not differ 
between groups. Differences between these results and 
those of previous studies are discussed. (20 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

6946. Hutton, J. T.; Frost, J. D. & Foster, J. (Baylor 
Coll. of Medicine, Houston, Tex.) The influence of the 
cerebellum in cat penicillin epilepsy. Epilepsia, 1972, 
Vol. 13, 401-408.— Discrete, gross, and deep cerebellar 
stimulation tended to inhibit a cortical penicillin-induced 
focal epilepsy in the cat. The cerebellar cortical areas 
which, when stimulated electrically, most frequently 
expressed inhibition were the right paramedian lobes and 
the pyramis. When these areas were ablated, focal 
seizures were facilitated. The data support the beliefs of 
previous workers that the cerebellum may play an active 
role in seizure suppression.— Editor abstract. 

6947. Johnston, Ronald E.; Miya, Tom S. & Paolino, 
Ronald M. (Purdue U.) Facilitated avoidance learning 
and stress-induced corticosterone levels as a function 
of age in rats. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
12(2), 305-308.— Trained 3- and 6-mo-old male Sprague- 
Dawley rats ina 2-way shuttle box active avoidance task. 
The procedure consisted of giving each S 60 acquisition 
trials which were immediately followed by 60 extinction 
trials. The older Ss acquired the conditioned avoidance 
response (CAR) faster and required a longer time to 
exünguish than the younger Ss. The enhanced CAR 
performance of the older Ss could not be attributed to an 
altered pain threshold but was correlated with a 
Significantly higher plasma corticosterone response to 
ether stress. Data are interpreted as being consistent with 
the notion of a positive relationship between pituitary-a- 


drenal activity and facilitated avoidance learning. (17 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

6948. Krochmalska, Emilia. (Bialystok Medical 
School, Inst. of Diseases of the Nerves and Sense 
Organs, Poland) Effect of industrial noise and ototoxic 
antibiotics on cochlear function. Acta Oto-Laryngologi- 
ca, 1974(Jan), Vol. 77(1-2), 44-50.—Investigated the 
dynamics of changes in the electrocochleograms of 250 
guinea pigs that were administered kanamycin during 
exposure to industrial noise. Results indicate that drugs 
with ototoxic side effects lead to an earlier development 
of damage to the ear by industrial noise. (German 
summary) (16 ref) 

6949. Mason, C. R. & Cooper, R. M. (U. Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada) A permanent change in convulsive 
threshold in normal and brain-damaged rats with 
repeated small doses of pentylenetetrazol. Epilepsia, 
1972, Vol. 13, 663-674.—Administered initially subcon- 
vulsive doses—20 mg/kg intraperitoneally of pentylene- 
tetrazol (PTZ) no oftener than once every 2 days—to 
several groups of normal and brain-lesioned rats. After a 
few drug administrations myoclonic convulsions began 
to follow the injections in some of the brain-lesioned Ss. 
Tonic-clonic convulsions were observed in some of these 
Ss after further injections. Convulsions occurred more 
often in the brain-damaged Ss but eventually developed 
in some of the normal Ss. For both lesioned and normal 
Ss, the increase in sensitivity to the drug appeared to be 
relatively permanent since it did not diminish when the 
injections were withheld for even as long as 3 mo. For 
the brain-lesioned Ss, time of surgery was not an 
important variable; the increase in sensitivity to PTZ 
developed just as rapidly in Ss started on a series of drug, 
injections 1 mo after surgery as in Ss started 3 mo after 
surgery. The present study and other recent work 
indicate that repeated stimulation of neural tissue leads 
to permanent change in the response to the stimulation, a 
change which may be reflecting a structural alteration of 
neurons.—Editor abstract. 

6950. Matsuda, Michihiko. (Chiba U., Faculty of 
Education, Japan) [Effects of chlorpromazine on the 
switch-off behavior motivated by hypothalamic stimula- 
tion in the cat.] (Japn) Annual of Animal Psychology, 
1969(Dec), Vol. 192), 83-96.— Studied the site of action 
of chlorpromazine in the brain in 2 experiments, using an 
escape response motivated by hypothalamic stimulation. 
Monopolar stainless steel electrodes were permanently 
implanted into the hypothalamus of 8 adult cats, Ss 
learned to escape from electrical stimulation by pressing 
a panel. The latency of escape response increased 2-5 hrs 
after intramuscular injection of 5 mg/kg chlorpromazine. 
The drug effect was more marked when the escape 
involved discrimination between 2 panels. The increase 
in escape latency was not related to any change in the 
threshold of stimulation for escape or for defensive 
responses. It is concluded that the site of action of 
chlorpromazine is not the hypothalamus but probably 
some structure that controls the activity of the hypotha- 
lamus, namely the amygdala or the reticular activating 
system. (English summary) (36 ref)—S. Nakajima. 

6951. Pye, Ade. (Inst. of Laryngology & Otology, 
London, England) Acoustic trauma after double expo- 
sure in mammals. Audiology, 1974(Jul, Vol. 13(4), 
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320-325.—Extended the use of intense pure tones 
(120-127 db sound pressure level) of 4-25 kHz to 
produce localized damage to the cochlea in the various 
mammalian species to include a lower frequency, so that 
2 widely separated frequencies (2 and 20 kHz) could be 
used on the same guinea pig. A time interval of 3-4 wks 
was generally left between the Ist and 2nd exposures, so 
that destruction of the sensory cells due to the Ist 
exposure would be almost complete before the 2nd 
exposure. The 2 frequencies were presented in both 
orders. Results indicate that after double exposure 
neither the location nor the extent of the damaged area 
of sensory cells was changed from that obtained by 
single exposure to either frequency. (French summary) 
—Journal abstract. 

6952. Randall, Walter; Elbin, John & Swenson, 
Richard M. (U. Iowa) Biochemical changes involved in a 
lesion-induced behavior in the cat. Journal of Compara- 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 86(4), 
747-150.—Previous investigations on cats with pontile 
lesions established that 2 metabolic changes are involved 
in an abnormal grooming behavior: a rhythmic dysfunc- 
tion in the systemic glucocorticoid level and a decrease 
in the activity of the enzyme, tryptophan hydroxylase, in 
the superior colliculus. In the present study, these 2 
metabolic changes were approximated in 14 male cats 
without pontile lesions by adrenalectomy and by enzyme 
inhibition with parachlorophenylalanine. These 2 meta- 
bolic changes in Ss with intact brains produced the same 
abnormal behavior found previously in cats with pontile 
lesions, thus providing evidence for the biochemical 
mediation of a lesion-induced behavioral change. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6953. Salber, Patricia & Zucker, Irving. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Absence of salt appetite in adrenalectomized 
and DOCA-treated hamsters. Behavioral Biology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 295-311.—Conducted a series of 3 
experiments with female golden hamsters (n = 120) and 
female Sprague-Dawley rats (n. = 12). Hamsters did not 
increase their intake of .3 and 1.0% NaCl solutions after 
adrenalectomy and typically did not survive for more 
than 10 days. When saline solutions Were sweetened with 
Sucrose or saccharin, adrenalectomized hamsters con- 
sumed large volumes and survived for long periods. The 
ingestion of saccharin or of sucrose did not by itself 
prolong survival of adrenalectomized hamsters. There 

was no evidence of sodium deficiency in adrenalectom- 
ized hamsters, and what specific functions the life- 
sustaining component of the Sucrose-saline solutions 
perform was not clear. Rats treated with deoxycorticos- 
terone acetate (DOCA) markedly increased their intake 
of a 3% NaCl solution, but DOCA treatment had no 
effect on the hamster's salt consumption. Results suggest 
that the maintenance of sodium balance in hamsters is 
relatively independent of the adrenal hormones. The 
absence of a sodium appetite in hamsters is discussed in 
relation to adaptation to a desert environment. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6954. Schmidt, Robert S. (Loyola U., Stritch School 
of Medicine, Inst. of the Study of Mind, Drugs & 
Behavior, Maywood) Neural mechanisms of releasing 
(unclasping) in American toad. Behaviour, 1974, Vol. 
48(3-4), 315-326.—Studied the central and peripheral 
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mechanisms of releasing (unclasping) response of toads 
(Bufo Cognatus and B. americanus) by means of hormone 
and lesion treatments. Injections of gonadotrophin 
increased the tendency to clasp in B. cognatus. After 
temoval of the clasp-inhibition mechanism of the 
trigeminoisthmic tegmentum, Ss showed strong clasping 
and strong releasing movements simultaneously, suggest- 
ing that releasing is a distinct behavior pattern rather 
than merely an inhibition of clasping. The effects of 
section of the dorsal roots of various spinal nerves in B, 
americanus confirmed that the foreleg is the most 
important area for reception of the tactile stimuli 
evoking clasping and releasing. (German summary)—S, 
R. Goldstein. 

6955. Spehlmann, R. & Stahl, Stephen M. (Veterans 
Administration Research Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Neuronal 
hyposensitivity to dopamine in the caudate nucleus 
depleted of biogenic amines by tegmental lesions. 
Experimental Neurology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 42(3), 703-706. 
—Compared the action of microiontophoretically-ap- 
plied dopamine on neurons in the caudate nucleus of 
cats with long-standing (17-211 days) electrocoagulative 
lesions in the ipsilateral tegmentum with the dopamine 
action in intact cats. Dopamine suppressed the spontane- 
ous firing of 33 of 64 neurons (52%) in intact cats, but 
only 15 of 53 (28%) in the lesioned cats. 

6956. Strubbe, J. H. (State U. Groningen, Zoological 
Lab., Netherlands) A small swivel joint for infusion of 
free moving animals. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 122), 317-319.—Describes the construction and 
application of a light, inexpensive swivel joint suitable 
for infusions of small laboratory animals. Commercially 
available tubes and needles are used, making the swivel 
easy to prepare and essentially disposable. This swivel is 
useful in all types of infusion experiments (intragastric, 
intravenous, intracerebral), but because of the small tube 
diameter the viscosity of the injected fluids must be low. 

6957. Tolpyshev, B. A. (Chita State Medical Inst., 
USSR) [The effect of phenamine and haloperidol on the 
inhibition of motoricity following stimulation of differ- 
ent parts of the caudatum.] (Russ) Farmakologiya & 
Toksikologiya, 1974(Jan), Vol. 37(1), 5-7.— Carried out 
46 experiments on 4 non-narcoticized and unrestrained 
cats. A motor act (lifting and bending of the contralater- 
al paw) was evoked by stimulation of the motor cortex. 
This stimulation was combined with stimulation of the 
caudate nucleus which started 5 sec earlier. The effect of 
the caudate nucleus stimulation was judged from the 
change in latency of the cortically evoked movement. 
Amphetamine and haloperidol were introduced intraper- 
itoneally in doses of 20 and .5 mg/kg, respectively. 
Amphetamine weakened, but haloperidol strengthened, 
the inhibitory effect of stimulation of the caudate 
nucleus. The action of both substances was more marked 
with stimulation of the ventrolateral portion of the head. 
One of the possible causes of the functional and 
pharmacological heterogeneity of the caudate nucleus 1s 
Suggested to be the lack of neurochemical uniformity 
among its parts.—4. G. Pook. 

6958. Vikhlyaev, Yu. L; Lando, L. I. & Segal, A. M. 
(USSR Academy of Medical Sciences, Inst. of Pharma- 
cology, Lab. of Psychopharmacology, Moscow) [The 
effect of diazepam and nitrazepam upon the intra- an! 
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extracellular distribution of sodium and potassium ions 
in individual structures of the rat’s brain.] (Russ) 
Farmakologiya & Toksikologiya, 1974(Jan), Vol. 37(1), 
10-14.—Found that diazepam (10 and 20 mg/kg) and 
nitrazepam (20 and 30 mg/kg) decreased the intracellu- 
lar concentration of sodium ions in the temporal cortex, 
the hippocampus, and the remainder of the rat’s brain. 
In doses of 40 mg/kg the substances showed a primary 
effect on the potassium gradient, with a decrease in the 
extracellular cation content. The changes were more 
marked in the temporal cortex, and especially in the 
hippocampus, than in the rest of the brain. (16 ref)—A. 
G. Pook. 
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6959. Balagura, S. & Harrell, L. E. (U. Massachusetts, 
Amherst) Effect of size of food on food consumption: 
Some neurophysiological considerations. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
86(4), 658-663.—Reports results of 3 experiments with 
42 B6D2F,/J mice and 3 groups of 2 CAF,/J, C3D2F,/J, 
and LAF,/J mice. Ss that normally ate about 3.4 g of 
food in a 24-hr period increased food consumption 20% 
when offered their food in the form of 2 7.5-g pellets. 
This effect disappeared when Ss were offered 2 5.0-g 
pellets instead, or random-sized pellets. This finding 
indicates that the presence of large food pellets potenti- 
ates food intake in normal mice. Blinding disrupted this 
food-size-food-intake phenomenon. Lateral hypoth- 
alamic lesions disrupted the overeating under large pellet 
conditions, while both ventromedial hypothalamic and 
septal lesions affected eating of small pellets. Septal 
lesions increased consumption of small pellets, while 
ventromedial hypothalamic lesions reduced the intake of 
small pellets. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6960. Barnes, D. S. & Mrosovsky, N. (U. Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) Body weight regulation in ground 
Squirrels and hypothalamically lesioned rats: Slow and 
Sudden set point changes. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 12(2), 251-258.—Notes that golden- 
mantled ground squirrels (Citellus lateralis) have a near 
annual cycle in body weight. 2 experiments were 
conducted with 14 Ss in which Ss’ weights were 
temporarily forced off the usual levels either by food 
deprivation during a phase of weight gain or by offering 
extra palatable food during a phase of weight loss. When 
these treatments ceased the weights returned to levels 
appropriate for that time of year rather than. to 
pretreatment values. Therefore the cycle of body weight 
in uniform and ad lib conditions reflects an underlying 
Cycle in slowly climbing or sliding set points for body 
Weight. In contrast to fattening ground squirrels, 4 
lesioned female hooded rats in Exp III in the dynamic 
phase of hypothalamic hyperphagia did not compensate 
Well for weight losses incurred during food deprivation. 
It is concluded that weight gain during the dynamic 
phase is roughly proportional to the discrepancy between 
actual and set weights, the latter being suddenly much 
elevated by the lesion. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6961. Basbaum, Allan I. (University Coll., U. London, 
England) Effects of central lesions on disorders prod- 
Uced by multiple dorsal rhizotomy in rats. Experimental 
Neurology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 42(3), 490-501.—Investigat- 


ed the finding that rats chew certain areas of the 
denervated forelimbs after multiple, bilateral, cervicotho- 
racic dorsal rhizotomy. A unilateral spinal cord hemisec- 
tion or lesion of the lateral funiculus at C4 prevented 
chewing of the limb ipsilateral to the lesion and a 
unilateral section of the dorsal quadrant, the dorsal part 
of the lateral funiculus, or the tract of Lissauer produced 
delays in chewing. The contralateral limb was unaffected 
by the lesions. (19 ref) 

6962. Bignall, K. E. & Schramm, L. (U. Rochester, 
School of Medicine & Dentistry) Behavior of chronically 
decerebrated ` kittens. Experimental ` Neurology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 42(3), 519-531.—Decerebrated 5 kittens 
within 1 wk after birth and observed the subsequent 
development of functional capacity for 2 mo. The only 
detectable immediate deficit was the abolition of sucking 
behavior. Ingestion of solid foods and lapping of milk, 
however, developed at weaning age. These were reflex in 
nature and required contact of the lips with the food. 
Development of temperature regulation was impaired 
only slightly. Auditory reflexes, placing reactions, de- 
fense reactions, and many other types of behavior except 
visual recognition and socialization developed in nearly 
normal chronological order. In most Ss some aspects of 
behavior were exaggerated. Hyperkinesis, hypermetria, 
compulsive climbing, and exaggerated prey behavior 
were frequently observed. Findings suggest that many 
aspects of behavior and regulatory processes generally 
thought to be organized primarily in the prosencephalon 
originate instead in the mesencephalon and more caudal 
structures and, during ontogeny, become increasingly 
dependent upon subsequently developing descending 
synaptic inputs. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6963. Blass, Elliott M. & Kraly, F. Scott. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) Medial forebrain bundle lesions: Specific 
loss of feeding to decreased glucose utilization in rats. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 86(4), 679-692.—Found that bilateral 
destruction of the medial forebrain bundle in female 
Sherman rats eliminated feeding to decreased intracellu- 
lar glucose utilization (glucoprivation). The deficit was 
specific. Feeding was enhanced by dietary dilution and 
reduced by dietary concentration. More was eaten in the 
cold and less in the heat. The Ss were not differentially 
sensitive to quinine adulteration. They returned to 
normal body weight following regimens of gavage or of 
restricted feeding. Moreover, they did not differ from 
normal Ss in drinking to various thirst stimuli. It is 
suggested that the glucoprivic mechanism makes but a 
minor contribution to the initiation of spontaneous 

ing. (39 re ournal abstract. 
Ee B., et al. (New York Medical Coll., 
Valhalla) Effects of cooling dentate nucleus on track- 
ing-task performance in monkeys. Journal of Neurophy- 
siology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 36(6), 974-995.—Studied the 
effects of brief, reversible cooling of the lateral aspect of 
the dentate nucleus on voluntary arm movements in à 
self-paced step-tracking task by 3 Cebus monkeys 
guiding a freely moving handle into alternate targets and 
holding it there for a specified time. Ss displayed 
continuous and discontinuous types of movements. 3 
other Ss were chronically implanted with unilateral 
cooling probe sheaths near the lateral side of the dentate 
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nucleus. Ipsilateral arm movements became progressive- 
ly disordered and resembled clinical symptoms of human 
cerebellar disease. Changes were reversible and normal 
movements returned 1-5 min after cooling. Performance 
during cooling became more accurate and successful 
after frequent cooling tests. Errors of rate remained after 
compensation for errors of range in discontinuous 
movements of similar amplitudes. Dentate cooling 
increased dependence, for accurate performance, on 
external cues to arm position in relation to the target. (48 
ref)—Journal summary. 

6965. Brozek, G.; Burešová, O. & Bureš, J. (Czechos- 
lovak Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Physiology, Prague) 
Effect of bilateral cortical spreading depression on the 
hippocampal theta activity induced by oral infusion of 
aversive gustatory stimulus. Experimental Neurology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 42(3), 661-668.—Implanted oral cannu- 
la and bipolar hippocampal electrodes in 36 adult 
Druckrey hooded rats. After recovery, a strong condi- 
tioned saccharin aversion was established by associating 
15-min access to .1% saccharin on Days 3, 6, and 9 with 
lithium chloride injections (.14 M, 2% body weight). On 
Day 10 hippocampal EEG was recorded during repeated 
30-sec periods of oral perfusion with saccharin or water. 
Power spectral analysis revealed increase of theta activity 
during saccharin infusion in trained Ss, but not in naive 
controls. However saccharin failed to increase theta 
activity in trained Ss under bilateral cortical spreading 
depression. Since functional decortication prevented 
aversive reactions of trained Ss to oral infusion of 
saccharin (e.g., spitting or head-shaking), theta activation 
is probably a correlate of this behavior. It is concluded 
that conditioned gustatory stimuli cannot trigger aversive 
behavior and its hippocampal electrophysiological corre- 
late in decorticate rats. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6966. Buerger, A. A.; Gross, C. G. & Rocha-Miranda, 
C. E. (U. California, Irvine) Effects of ventral putamen 
lesions on discrimination learning by monkeys. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 86(3), 440-446.—Studied the effect of caudoventral 
putamen lesions on the postoperative retention of visual 
and auditory discriminations and on the postoperative 
acquisition of delayed alternation in 19 adolescent rhesus 
monkeys. Lesions in the caudoventral putamen and the 
adjacent white matter impaired performance of the 
visual but not the auditory and alternation tasks, 
indicating that this area is part of the neural circuitry 
underlying visual discrimination. However, the relative 
contribution to the deficit of the putamen damage and of 
the white matter damage could not be ascertained. 
—Journal abstratt. 

6967. Burešová, O. & Bureš, J. (Czechoslovak 
Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Physiology, Prague) 
Cortical and subcortical components of conditioned 
saccharin aversion in rats. Acta Neurobiologiae Experi- 
mentalis, 1973, Vol. 33(4), 689-698.—Elicited taste 
aversion in hooded rats (Druckray strain) offered .1% 

saccharin for 10 min and poisoned 30 min later by LiCl. 
Similar reduction of saccharin intake on the next day 
was obtained in Ss learning the task with intact brain or 
under unilateral cortical spreading depression (CSD) and 
tested with CSD in the same or opposite hemicortex. No 
taste aversion developed in Ss with bilateral CSD when 
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forced swallowing of saccharin was followed after 5-30 
min by LiCl injection. Bilateral CSD elicited 15 min after 
saccharin ingestion and maintained during the rest of the 
variable CS-UCS interval (30 min-5 hrs), decreased the 
saccharin aversion only with taste-illness delays exceed- 
ing 1 hr. It is concluded that during the CS-UCS interval 
the taste information is stored both at the cortical and 
the subcortical levels. Normal cortical function is a 
necessary prerequisite for the formation of the nonlater- 
alized subcortical engram which can be changed by 
association with the gastrointestinal distress into a 
permanent memory trace even under bilateral CSD, (27 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

6968. BureSova, O. & Bures, J. (Czechoslovak 
Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Physiology, Prague) 
Mechanisms of interhemispheric transfer of visual 
information in rats. Acta Neurobiologiae Experimentalis, 
1973, Vol. 33(4), 673-688. Pattern discrimination learn- 
ing in functionally hemidecorticate Wistar albino or 
male hooded (Druckray strain) rats led to formation of 
memory traces in the intact hemisphere. The interhemis- 
pheric transfer (IHT) of such lateralized engrams was 
more efficient when the untrained eye rather than the 
trained eye was used during interdepression training 
preceding the retention test with the contralateral 
hemisphere. Monocular acquisition of a pattern discrimi- 
nation habit induced a strong primary engram in the 
contralateral and a weak secondary engram in the 
ipsilateral hemicortex. The primary trace was further 
improved with overtraining while the secondary engram 
was abolished. During interocular transfer, the primary 
trace was at Ist read out through commissural fibers 
while a secondary trace was rapidly transferred to the 
untrained hemisphere. Pretraining administration of 
piracetam (100 mg/kg) improved the secondary trace 
acquired during monocular pattern discrimination learn- 
ing almost to the level of the primary trace, and 
facilitated the imperative IHT. It is concluded that IHT 
of visual engrams is mainly due to transcommissural 
encoding activated during learning or by transcommis: 
sural readout of lateralized traces. (34 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

6969. Caggiula, Anthony R.; Antelman, Seymour M. & 
Zigmond, Michael J. (U. Pittsburgh) Ineffectiveness of 
sexually arousing stimulation after hypothalamic le- 
sions in the rat. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
12(2), 313-316.—Conducted 2 experiments, with à total 
of 22 male Long-Evans hooded rats, in which 1] were 
given lesions of the medial forebrain bundle and It 
served as controls. Lesions interrupted Ss’ SE 
behavior. Female replacement, handling, and tail shocl 
elicited behavioral arousal and sexual approach P 
lesioned Ss but failed to induce copulation. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6970. Campbell, Katherine M. & 
(Baylor U., Col et Dentistry, Graduate School) pe 
rigidity and limb hypotonia produced in squirrel ek 
keys by direct cholinergic stimulation of the Ua e 
pallidus. Experimental Neurology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 4 E 3 
555-565. — Reports that injection of 2 ug of cabach g 
the medial segment of the globus pallidus in Sed 
monkeys produced severe rigidity of the contrala ds 
paravertebral musculature and moderate tO sev 
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hypotonia of the contralateral extremities and mild 
choreiform movements. 1 ug of carbachol in the lateral 
segment produced no change in tone of trunk muscles, 
but produced hypotonia and strong choreiform move- 
ments in the contralateral extremities. 100 pg of 
dopamine or a control injection of saline produced no 
ross motor changes. (31 ref) 

6971. Ennever, J. A. & Towe, A. L. (U. Washington, 
Medical School) Response of somatosensory cerebral 
neurons to stimulation of dorsal and dorsolateral spinal 
funiculi. Experimental Neurology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 43(1), 
124-142.—Studied cerebral responses after direct stimu- 
lation of the dorsal and the dorsolateral funiculi at 
C4-C5 in 34 cats. Observations were made in the 
forepaw foci of somatosensory area I and area II, and of 
the postcruciate site. 283 cortical neurons responded 
readily to stimulation of the dorsal funiculus, whereas 
only 70 could be affected by stimulation of the 
dorsolateral funiculus. The possible role of the spinocer- 
vical pathway is discussed. (33 ref) 

6972. Frank, Lawrence H. & Beatty, William W. 
(North Dakota State U.) Effects of septal lesions on 
passive avoidance behavior using ice water as the 
aversive stimulus. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 12(2), 321-323.— Studied passive avoidance behav- 
ior following septal lesions in 14 Holtzman rats, using an 
aversive stimulus which consisted of dropping the S into 
ice water. In contrast to the inferior passive avoidance 
acquisition and retention when electric shock is used as 
the aversive stimulus, in the present study Ss with septal 
lesions displayed superior retention of the passive 
avoidance response.—Journal abstract. 

6973. Gazzaniga, Michael S.; Szer, Ilona S. & Crane, 
Alison M. (State U. New York, Stony Brook) Modifica- 
tion of drinking behavior in the adipsic rat. Experimental 
Neurology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 42(3), 483-489.—Performed 
bilateral stereotaxic lesions of the lateral hypothalamus 
of 6 male albino rats. Postoperative measures indicated a 
very low probability of drinking behavior and a much 
higher probability of running. These 2 behaviors were 
made contingent in a group of 3 Ss both pre- and 
Postoperatively. In a 2nd group of 3 Ss, no preoperative 
contingency training was conducted. When both groups 
had to drink in order to run, drinking began immediate- 
ly. When the contingency was removed, no spontaneous 
drinking occurred. Results are consistent with the view 
that Specific psychological processes (e.g. the motivation 
to drink) cannot be easily localized to specific brain 
Structures. It would appear, instead, that the entire 
cerebrum is involved in determining motivational states. 
(21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6974. Glick, S. D.; Greenstein, S. & Waters, D. H. 
(Mount Sinai School of Medicine, City U. New York) 
Lateral hypothalamic lesions and striatal dopamine 
levels. Life Sciences, 1974(Feb), Vol. 14(4), 747-750. 
—Assigned 3 female Sprague-Dawley rats to receive 
Sham operations and 9 to receive bilateral lateral 
hypothalamic lesions. On the 3rd day after surgery. the 

Tains were assayed for tel-diencephalic norepinephrine 
and striatal dopamine. Lesion-induced weight loss was 
ighly Correlated with depletion of striatal dopamine but 
Rot with tel-diencephalic norepinephrine. In Ss with 
Severe dopamine depletions, the degree of weight loss 


was related more to the striatum, with the highest 
remaining level of dopamine suggesting that a critical 
level of dopamine in one striatum may be essential for 
lateral hypothalamic recovery.—Journal abstract. 

6975. Glótzner, F. L.; Fetz, E. E. & Ward, A. A. (U, 
Washington, Medical School) Neuronal activity in the 
chronic and acute epileptogenic focus. Experimental 
Neurology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 42(3), 502-518.—Recorded 
the activity of single neurons in the chronic (alumina) 
epileptogenic focus of 3 unanesthetized rhesus monkeys 
using micropipettes and compared the results with 
activity in the acute penicillin focus of cats. Differences 
were found between the 2 types of foci in the interspike 
interval patterns of bursting units. The effects of 
phencyclidine hydrochloride (Sernylan), structural dif- 
ferences in the foci, and the suggestion that the bursts are 
generated in the axons fairly remote from the cell bodies, 
are discussed. (30 ref) 

6976. Go, K. G.; Ebels, E. J.; Van Woudenberg, F. & 
Geerlings, T. (U. Groningen Hosp., Netherlands) The 
development of oedema in the immature brain: A 
comparison of cold-induced oedema in young and adult 
cat brain. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 76(6), 427-437.—Studied cold-induced 
brain edema in adult and 1-wk-old cats 1, 4, 7, and 24 hrs 
after the injury. The edema took a slower and milder 
course in the young Ss, perhaps because of their lower 
blood pressure and less developed vascular supply, and 
the different structure of the immature brain. (19 ref) 

6977. Greenwood, Pamela M. & Singer, Jay J. 
(Florida Atlantic U.) Cortical spreading depression 
induced state dependency. Behavioral ` Biology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 345-351.—Assigned 30 male 
Sprague-Dawley rats to 6 groups. Symmetrical state 
dependent learning was obtained with bilateral cortical 
spreading depression using a conditioned heart rate 
response. Ss, tested under extinction conditions, in à 
cortical state different from acquisition, showed no 
retention of the response. Retention of the response was 
demonstrated when the Ss were returned to the same 
cortical state as in acquisition.—Journal abstract. 

6978. Hadek, Robert & Rosen, Daniel M. (Loyola U., 
Stritch School of Medicine, Maywood, Ill.) Studies in 
light avoidance responses in the intact, segmental and 
suprapharyngeal ganglion ablated lumbricus. Journal of 
Biological Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 15(1), 27-33,—Ob- 
served retreats from light in 77% of the trials with 10 
untrained earthworms. However, no success was ob- 
tained when attempts were made to use a buzzer as a CS 
for light avoidance. The percentage in the direction of 
light avoidance became temporarily reversed following 
ablation of the suprapharyngeal ganglion and remained 
constant in the anterior part of bisected Ss, but was 
reversed in the posterior part of these same Ss.—Journal 
abstract. 

6979. Haggbloom, Steven J.; Brunner, Robert L. & 
Bayer, Shirley A. (Purdue U. Effects of hippocampal 
granule-cell agenesis on acquisition of escape from fear 
and one-way active-avoidance responses. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
86(3), 447-457.—Irradiated the head region of the 
hippocampus with low-level X ray in infant rats. This 
reduced the total number of hippocampal granule-cells 
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by an average of 84%. 4 experiments were then 
conducted to extend the behavioral similarities previous- 
ly noted between such hippocampal granule-cell agenesis 
and conventional hippocampal lesions. Irradiated Ss 
(n =38) and nonirradiated controls (n = 74) were alike 
in the acquisition of a l-way avoidance response, 
although there was a trend of greater resistance to 
extinction in the irradiated group. The irradiated group 
displayed facilitated acquisition of an escape-from-fear 
response. When l-way avoidance was preceded by 
inescapable shock, the irradiated group was superior, 
suggesting that granule-cell loss, like hippocampal 
ablation, disrupts a tendency to remain immobile in the 
presence of stimuli related to inescapable punishment. 
(30 ref) —Journal abstract. 

6980. Hatta, Takeshi. (Osaka U. of Education, Japan) 
Interhemispheric competition of antagonistic memories 
in the rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 86(3), 481-485.—2 compet- 
ing solutions to a black-white discrimination were stored 
separately in the 2 hemispheres of 48 albino rats under 
KCl-induced unilateral spreading cortical depression. 
When tested with both hemispheres intact in an 
unresolvable conflict situation, Ss showed disordered 
behavior and regressed to innate types of behavior (ep. 
exploration and position responding). The results indi- 
cate that when there was no intermediate solution 
available and the 2 memories were of equal potency, Ss 
behaved in a more primitive fashion.—Journal abstract. 

6981. Huang, Y. H. & Mogenson, G. J. (U. Western 
Ontario, London, Canada) Differential effects of incer- 
tal and hypothalamic lesions on food and water intake. 
Experimental Neurology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 43(1), 276-280. 
—Studied the food and water intake of 58 male albino 
rats for at least 10 days. 22 Ss then received electrolytic 
lesions of the zona incerta, lateral hypothalamus, or the 
restricted region of the lateral hypothalamus dorsolateral 
to the fornix. 14 Ss served as sham-operated controls. 
Data concerning water and food intake were gathered 
for 5 days postoperatively. Ss with zona incerta lesions 
showed a significant ‘reduction in water intake 
(p.001) with little or no effect on food intake. Lesions 
in the restricted area of the lateral hypothalamus 
dorsolateral to the fornix significantly reduced both food 
and water intake (p < .001). The deficits were even 
more severe when the lesions were located in both these 
regions. Large lesions of other lateral hypothalamic 
regions did not produce such deficits.—S. Knapp. 

6982. Ioffe, M. E. (USSR Academy of Sciences, Inst. 
of Higher Nervous Activity & Neurophysiology, Mos- 
cow) Supraspinal influences on spinal mechanisms 
activated prior to learned movement. Acta Neurobiologi- 
ae Experimentalis, 1973, Vol. 33(4), 729—741.— Trained 9 
dogs to perform an instrumental avoidance reflex of 

lifting and holding a limb above a predetermined level to 
prevent or interrupt painful stimulation of the limb. 
During the CS the excitability of the motoneuronal pools 
involved in the execution of the instrumental motor 
response was monitored as the magnitude of the 
response of knee flexors to single stimuli applied to 
sciatic nerve. For 70-80 msec preceding the onset of the 
EMG of the conditioned instrumental movement, the 
amplitude of the muscle response progressively in- 
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creased. Bilateral pyramidotomy at the medullary level, 
performed following the elaboration of instrumenta] 
reflexes, produced changes in motor performance: 
latencies of conditioned movements became longer and 
speed of limb lifting decreased. It did not, however, alter 
the preparatory increase in motoneuronal excitability, 
Pyramidotomy prior to elaboration of the CR strongly 
affected the preparatory changes. Destruction of the red 
nucleus contralateral to the conditioned limb in pyrami- 
dotomized Ss resulted in disappearance for 1.5 mo of the 
conditioned motor response to the CS. After the 
response had been restored, latency of movement 
showed a further increase, and presetting of the spinal 
system was essentially absent. (23 ref)—Journal abstract, 

6983. Jami, Léna. (College de France, Lab. of 
Neurophysiology, Paris) Activity of alpha and gamma 
extensor motor axons during metrazol-induced seizures 
in cat. Experimental Neurology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 43(1), 
75-87.—Recorded efferent discharges in nerves to 
extensor and flexor muscles simultaneously with EEG of 
contralateral motor area during pentylenetetrazol-in- 
duced seizures in 14 anesthetized and curarized cats. 
Observations suggest that convulsive activity of extensor 
motoneurons is not directly dependent on epileptic 
phenomena occurring in the motor cortex, and extensor 
activation seems more likely connected to extrapyrami- 
dal projections of the epileptic process. (23 ref) 

6984. Johnson, David A. & Anderson, Robert P. (San 
Francisco State U., Physiological Psychology Lab.) 
Alcohol ingestion following intracerebral angiotensin 
administration and water deprivation. Pharmacology, 
Biochemistry & Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 1(6), 739-741. 
—l1 Long-Evans rats which drank a significant amount 
of water when angiotensin was injected into the septum 
were allowed to choose between 4, 8, and 12% ethanol 
following angiotensin administration and following 24 
hrs water deprivation. Ethanol intake was similar under 
both conditions. Results indicate that drinking following 
central angiotensin administration has some of the 
motivational properties of normal thirst Journal 
abstract. 

6985. Kesner, Raymond P. & Wilburn, Margaret W. 
(U. Utah) A review of electrical stimulation of the brain 
in context of learning and retention. Behavioral Biology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 259-293.— Presents a selective 
review of the literature on the effect of electrical 
stimulation of the brain on learning and memory 
processes. The complicating aspects of brain stimulation 
and problems of theory and experimental design are 
examined, including such issues as (a) the manifol 
consequences of electrical brain stimulation upon ur 
nervous system, (b) the problems related to interpreta- 
tion of stimulation effects, and (c) the need for 
methodological paradigms embodying different theoreti- 
cal frameworks. The effects obtained to date with 
electrical stimulation of specific neural structures ef, 
the hippocampus, caudate nucleus, cortex, amygdala, oF 
midbrain reticular formation) are described. Jen 
suggestions are advanced relating these effects 
processes associated with storage and retrieval o 
information. (5 p ref)—Journal abstract. mal 

6986. Kolb, Bryan. (Pennsylvania State U, Anime 
Behavior Lab.) Dissociation of the effects of lesions 
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the orbital or medial aspect of the prefrontal cortex of 
the rat with respect to activity. Behavioral Biology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 329-343.—Studied the activity of 
4| male and 14 female Wistar albino rats subjected to 
control procedures or lesions of the orbital or medial 
aspect of the prefrontal cortex in 4 experiments. Findings 
demonstrate that the medial and orbital aspects of the 
prefrontal cortex of the rat can be functionally dissociat- 
ed with respect to activity. Orbital lesions sharply 
increased activity in running wheels, while medial lesions 
produced mild but consistent increases in running wheel 
activity. The activity increase in the orbital Ss differed 
from that of the medial Ss in that it was more strongly 
potentiated during starvation and the circadian rhythm 
was altered. Home cage behavior was relatively un- 
changed following either lesion with the exception that 
the orbital Ss displayed an exaggerated response to the 
stress of food deprivation. Results are discussed in terms 
of their consistency with data from other mammalian 
species. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6987. Lang, R. & Zimmer, R. (U. Cologne, Inst. of 
Normal & Pathological Physiology, W. Germany) 
Neurogenic control of cerebral blood flow. Experimental 
Neurology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 43(1), 143-161.—In experi- 
ments on 15 isolated dog brains, cerebral blood flow was 
influenced by short (20-sec) supramaximal, unilateral 
electrical stimulation of the vagosympathetic trunk, the 
trigeminal nerve, and the medulla oblongata. In general, 
results suggest that the effects during vagosympathetic 
stimulation are completely neurogenic, the effects during 
trigeminal stimulation mainly metabolic, and the effects 
during medullary stimulation both metabolic and neuro- 
genic in origin. (72 ref) 

6988. Lebovitz, Robert M. (U. Texas, Southwestern 
Medical School, Health Science Center, Dallas) Reactivi- 
ty of penicillin-induced epileptogenic foci to selective 
blockade of membrane sodium-potassium ATPase via 
ouabain. Experimental Neurology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 42(3), 
647-660.—Reports that, in 40 experiments on 32 adult 
cats, perfusion of hippocampal foci with ouabain in 
artificial cerebrospinal fluid yielded a generally triphasic 
effect on the rate of spontaneous interictal discharge—an 
initial deceleration or temporary suspension, acute 
accleration, and a terminal slowing and cessation. 
Latency of onset of the acute acceleration was inversely 
related to ouabain concentration in the perfusate. (23 ref) 

6989. Lewis, Darrell V.; O’Connor, Michael J. & 
Schuette, William H. (National Inst. of Health, Inst. of 
Neurological Diseases & Stroke, Bethesda, Md.) Oxida- 
tive metabolism during recurrent seizures in the 
Penicillin treated hippocampus. Electroencephalography 
& Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974(Apr) Vol. 36(4), 
347-356.—Monitored changes in intracellular nicoti- 
namide adenine dinucleotide fluorescence during hippo- 
campal epileptiform activity induced by penicillin in 10 
cats. Findings indicate a close relationship between 
extracellular K* concentration, ictal activity, and oxida- 
tive metabolism. Results may be explained in terms of 
the effects of varying K* concentrations on the electro- 
genic pump. (French summary) (26 ref) 

6990. Lockard, J. S.; Wilson, W. L. & Uhlir, V. (U. 
Washington) Spontaneous seizure frequency and avoid- 
ance conditioning in monkeys. Epilepsia, 1972, Vol. 13. 


437-444.—The frequency of spontaneous motor seizures 
of rhesus monkeys cerebrally injected with aluminum 
hydroxide was recorded automatically during weeks of 
short daily avoidance conditioning and during control 
weeks of no conditioning. The finding that seizure 
frequency increased during the weeks of avoidance 
conditioning, but at times other than those of the 
conditioning itself, supports an hypothesis of an emo- 
tional activation of seizures. Since the increased number 
of seizures of all Ss occurred mainly when the electric 
shocks of avoidance conditioning were absent, the 
problems of hyperventilation and direct afferent precipi- 
tation of seizures were bypassed. The increase in seizures 
was temporary and the Ss tended to re-establish their 
baseline frequencies during control weeks.—Editor 
abstract. 

6991. Marks, Kenneth E. & Jane, John A. (U. 
Virginia, Medical School) Effects of visual cortical 
lesions upon ambulatory and static localization of light 
in space. Experimental Neurology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 42(3), 
707-710.—Trained 4 squirrel monkeys and 3 cats to 
localize a light in space by moving across an open space 
from a starting cage before and after ablation of the 
visual cortex. The light was placed at the end of a tunnel 
in an open field. Shock was initially used to have the S 
escape into the tunnel, but was later discontinued. After 
reaching a criterion of 19 out of 20 escapes without 
shock, Ss underwent a bilateral visual cortex ablation 
and were retrained on the escape problem. Before the 
2nd ablation, Ss learned the problem quickly and 
displayed a characteristic movement: they emerged from 
the starting gate, went directly across the field, and 
entered the tunnel. After the 2nd ablation, both cats and 
monkeys walked along the side until they reached the 
tunnel, where they stopped and looked in, thus creating a 
situation of static localization. Results are consistent 
with the idea that ambulatory localization of light in 
space is dependent on cortical mechanisms.—L. Gorsey. 

6992. Mathis, Gilbert & Schmitt, Pierre. (National 
Center for Scientific Research, Lab. of Neurophysiology, 
Strasbourg, France) [Device for progressive lowering of 
an electrode in the brain of the freely moving rat.] 
(Fren) Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 12(2), 
281-283.—Describes a procedure devised to allow 
stimulation and/or recording at a number of brain sites 
along a dorsoventral axis in the freely moving rat. 
6993. Megirian, D. . (U. Tasmania, Medical Faculty, 
Hobart, Australia) Unilateral cortical spreading depres- 
sion and conditioned eye blink responses in rabbits. 
Acta Neurobiologiae Experimentalis, 1973, Vol. 33(4), 
699-710,—Established conditioned eye blinking in the 
rabbit by pairing a somatosensory, auditory, or visual CS 
with air puff to the left eye as the UCS. After CR 
occurred on 80-90% of presentations, single waves of 
cortical spreading depression (CSD) were set off by 
microinjections of 25% KCI into the frontal or occipital 
cortex of each hemisphere. Slow potential changes (SPR) 
were correlated with the presence of the CR. Frontal 
KCI injections contralateral to the blinking eye abolished 
the CR when the peak SPC invaded the motor cortex, 
independent of the sensory modality conditioned, 
Recovery took place as follows: somatosensory CS, 13 
min; auditory CS, 18 min; visual CS, 23 min. Occipital 
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CS injections contralaterally caused partial suppression 
of aurally and visually conditioned eye blinking when 
the SPC invaded the parietooccipital region but no such 
suppression occurred when using the somatosensory CS. 
The CR was abolished when the CSE reached the motor 
cortex again independently of the CS modality. It is 
concluded that whereas the cortical projection of the CS 
is important but not indispensable, the motor cortex is 
essential for the elaboration of conditioned eye blinking. 
A discussion of cortical localization subserving discrete 
CRs, as revealed by the technique of CSD, is presented. 
(19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6994, Mis, Frederick W. & Moore, John W. (U. 
Massachusetts) Is frequency information extracted from 
electrical stimulation of the auditory system? Experi- 
mental Neurology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 43(1), 227-241.—Con- 
ditioned the nictitating membrane response of 29 albino 
rabbits to brain stimulation (15 pulses/sec) and acoustic 
clicks (25 Hz). With electrode tips located in medial 
geniculate bodies, a summated generalization gradient 
with a peak at 20 Hz was obtained when Ss were tested 
in extinction to various frequencies of acoustic clicks 
ranging from 5-35 Hz. By contrast, Ss with electrode tips 
located in nonauditory structures (optic tract, lateral 
geniculate nuclei, reticular formation) produced generali- 
zation gradients resembling those obtained from Ss 
conditioned only to the 25-Hz click train. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6995. Mrosovsky, N. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Hypothalamic hyperphagia without plateau in ground 
squirrels. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 12(2), 
259-264.—Hypothalamic lesions infringing on the ven- 
tromedial nuclei in 13-lined ground squirrels (Citellus 
tridecemlineatus) were followed by weight gains, despite 
the fact that the Ss were in a weight-loss phase of their 
annual cycle. Lesioning through chronically implanted 
electrodes and sham operations showed that the results 
did not depend on nonspecific effects of the surgery. 
There was no plateau after the lesion-induced weight 
gain; instead, weight loss and continuation of cyclic 
changes in body weight resumed. Results suggest that a 
balance between medial and lateral hypothalamic 
systems is still functional during annual cycles of body 
weight in ground squirrels.—Journal abstract. 

6996. O’Connor, Michael J. & Lewis, Darrell V. (U. 

Pennsylvania Hosp., Div. of Neurosurgery) Recurrent 
seizures induced by potassium in the penicillin treated 
hippocampus. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neuro- 
Physiology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 36(4), 337-345.—Topically 
applied K* on the penicillin treated cat (N = 30) 
hippocampi resulted in recurrent seizures followed by 
postictal depressions which were stable over the period 
of application. With increasing K* concentrations, 
seizure frequency increased and the duration of postictal 
depression decreased. Exposure to ouabain resulted in 
effects similar to increasing K* concentrations. Results 
are related to a possible K* interaction with an 
electrogenic pump at seizure onset and termination. 
(French summary) (29 ref) 

6997. Pompi, Kenneth F. (Abraxas Foundation, 
Marienville, Pa.) Immediate effect of septal area 
damage on DRL performance in the rat. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 


86(3), 523-530.—Investigated the immediate and long- 
term effects of septal area lesions on performance on a 
differential reinforcement of low rates (DRL) 10-sec 
schedule. Ss were 43 male albino rats. Septal area lesions 
produced immediate disruption of DRL responding in 
unanesthetized Ss, but cingulate area lesions or sham 
treatments did not. The induction of septal seizures 
without lesions produced only minimal disruption. For 
the first few testing sessions, Ss tested 7 days after 
receiving septal area lesions were indistinguishable in 
DRL performance from those tested immediately; the 
former, however, showed poorer recovery. It is conclud- 
ed that neural or other changes requiring time to develop 
postoperatively are not essential to the disruption of 
DRL performance, but they may impede behavioral 
recovery.—Journal abstract. 

6998. Ralph, Timothy L. & Balagura, Saul. (C. W. Post 
Center, Long Island U.) Effect of intracranial electrical 
stimulation on the primary learned aversion to LiCl and 
the generalized aversion to NaCl. Journal of Comparative 
& Physiological Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 86(4) 
664-669.—Notes that following LiCl intoxication rats 
develop an aversion to the substance and will, by 
generalization, refuse to ingest similarly tasting equimo- 
lar solutions of NaCl. Prolonged electrical stimulation of 
the brain during the period immediately following 
ingestion of LiCl has previously been found to disrupt 
the generalized NaCl aversion. Results of the present 3 
experiments with a total of 47 male Holtzman albino rats 
establish that such continuous long-term stimulation of 
diencephalic and telencephalic loci effectively eliminates 
the generalized NaCl aversion but leaves the primary 
learned aversion to LiCl intact —Journal abstract. 

6999. Roberts, Warren W. & Mooney, Richard D. (U. 
Minnesota) Brain areas controlling thermoregulatory 
grooming prone extension, locomotion, and tail vasodi- 
lation in rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 86(3), 470-480.—In. an 
experiment with 134 male Long-Evans rats, localized 
diathermic warming elicited the principal hyperthermic 
responses of the rat: grooming, body extension, locomo- 
tion, and tail vasodilation. Failure of diathermy to elicit 
nonthermoregulatory responses evoked by electrical 
stimulation ruled out nonspecific excitation. The largest 
zone extended from the septal area through the preoptic 
area and hypothalamus into the midbrain, and a smaller 
zone was located in the medulla. Grooming, extension, 
and locomotion were obtained from differentiated 
though partially overlapping subareas, all of which 
elicited vasodilation. Fewer than 3% of the SEA 
induced all responses, while the remainder produces 
incomplete combinations, indicating that the we 
hyperthermic repertoire results from largely independen 
channels from thermal detector to motor effector, E 
does not require an integrative center or mutually 
excitatory collaterals.—Journal abstract. U 

7000. Rolls, Edmund T. & Cooper, Steven J. (7. 
Oxford, England) Connection between the prenons 
cortex and pontine brain-stimulation reward sites p 3), 
rat. Experimental Neurology, 1974(Mar). Vol. 4X A 
687-699.—Electrical stimulation of sites in the pontine 
tegmentum near the locus ceruleus of 5 male hooded aa 
excited some neurons in the prefrontal cortex antidro! 
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cally, and activated other nearby neurons transsynapti- 
cally. The prefrontal neurons were activated by the 
pontine stimulation at current intensities lower than 
those which had previously provided brain-stimulation 
reward. A comparable strong activation of neurons was 
not found in other neocortical areas. It is concluded that 
because neurons in the sulcal and medial prefrontal 
cortex are activated by rewarding stimulation of the far- 
distant pontine tegmentum, as well as of other reward 
sites, activation of the demonstrated pathway between 
the prefrontal cortex and the pontine tegmentum may be 
involved in brain-stimulation reward, and that self- 
stimulation of the region of the locus ceruleus does not 
necessarily depend on the activation of the noradrena- 
line-containing neurons of the locus ceruleus. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7001. Ron, Samuel & Robinson, David A. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Clayton Lab.) Eye movements evoked by 
cerebellar stimulation in the alert monkey. Journal of 
Neurophysiology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 36(6), 1004—1022.—Re- 
corded eye movements evoked by cerebellar stimulation 
in 3 rhesus monkeys and explored the dependence of the 
eye movements on stimulus parameters, electrode posi- 
tion, initial eye position, and visual texture. 3 regions of 
the cerebellum participated in oculomotor control: the 
vermis (lobes V-VII), the hemisphere (crus I and II and 
lobulus simplex), and the vestibulo-cerebellum. Within 
each region the type of eye movement was the same but 
the direction varied with stimulus location so that all 
movement directions were represented in each region. 
All other structures were considered unrelated to the 
oculomotor system since no eye movements could be 
evoked by a stimulus current of 1 ma, or the threshold 
for limb movement was below that of any possible eye 
movements. Rebound saccades and 2 other types of 
Secondary saccades occurred frequently at the end of 
stimulation. Stimulation of the dentate nucleus con- 
firmed the anatomical findings of direct dentato-oculo- 
motor fibers. (40 ref)—Journal summary. 

7002. Ross, Joseph F. & Grossman, Sebastian P. (U. 
Chicago) Intrahippocampal application of cholinergic 
agents and blockers: Effects on rats in differential 
reinforcement of low rates and Sidman avoidance 
Paradigms. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 86(4), 590-600.—Applica- 
tion of muscarinic or nicotinic agents or related receptor 
blockers to the hippocampus of 29 male albino Sprague- 
Dawley rats produced selective facilitatory or inhibitory 
effects on performance in Sidman avoidance and 
differential reinforcement of low rates paradigms. The 
pattern of results suggests that nicotinic and muscarinic 
stimulation of the hippocampus may exert antagonistic 
effects on responses which are under inhibitory control. 
(40 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7003. Slósarska, Magdalena & Zernicki, Boguslaw. 
(Nencki Inst. of Experimental Biology, Warsaw, Poland) 
Chronic pretrigeminal and cerveau isolé cats. Acia 
Neurobiologiae Experimentalis, 1973, Vol. 33(4), 81 1-827. 
—Observed 10 pretrigeminal and 10 cerveau isolé cats. 
During 24-36 hr sessions EEG activity was continuously 
Técorded and the EEG and ocular responses to visual 
and olfactory stimuli were studied. In the pretrigeminal S 
acute and chronic stages were distinguished, and in the 
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cerveau isolé, acute, "early chronic," and "late chronic" 
stages. During the acute stage, the pretrigeminal S was 
continuously awake, whereas the cerveau isolé was 
comatose. During the “early chronic stage,” which lasted 
at least about 3 wks, the cerveau isolé was semicomatose. 
During the chronic stage in the pretrigeminal S and the 

late chronic stage” in the cerveau isolé, the sleep- 
waking cycle was present. In both preparations alert 
wakefulness, drowsiness, light synchronized sleep and 
deep synchronized sleep occupied, respectively, about 30, 
45, 15, and 10% of the time. Thus, synchronized sleep 
was strikingly reduced in comparison with an intact cat, 
while desynchronized sleep was absent. (34 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

7004. Sadowski, Bogdan & Dembiriska, Maria. (Polish 
Academy of Sciences, Medical Research Center, War- 
saw) Some characteristics of self-stimulation behavior 
of dogs. Acta Neurobiologiae Experimentalis, 1973, Vol. 
33(4), 757-769.—Studied self-stimulation in 20 male 
mongrel dogs chronically implanted with electrodes in 
different points within the basal forebrain. Ss exhibiting 
pure self-rewarding behavior were defined as “optimal” 
and “good self-stimulators,” whereas those with concom- 
itant aversive phenomena were incorporated into a 3rd 
category called “self-stimulation-withdrawal.” In opti- 
mal self-stimulators a remarkable resistance of the 
response to extinction was noted. A strong negative 
attitude toward food was found in 4 Ss upon stimulation 
of the self-rewarding loci. Penile erection accompanied 
self-stimulation in 2 Ss. Sniffing at first always followed 
incentive brain stimulation, but later appeared at the 
beginning of each experiment and/or preceded the bouts 
of pressing. A rise of hypothalamic temperature was 
noted in most of the Ss, in some cases 1°C or more, 
accompanied by intense panting between the bouts. 
Seizures appeared locally as contractions of masticatory 
muscles and sometimes developed into a generalized fit. 
Anatomically the “reward area” in the dog extends from 
the septum and the preoptic area to the mammillary 
bodies and reaches laterally to the internal capsule. (22 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

7005. Schiller, Peter H. & Stryker, Michael. (Massa- 
chusetts Inst. of Technology) Response characteristics 
of single cells in the monkey superior colliculus 
following ablation or cooling of visual cortex. Journal of 
Neurophysiology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 37(1), 181-194.—Inves- 
tigated the influence of corticotectal connections in 13 
rhesus monkeys. The receptive-field properties of single 
cells in the stratum griseum superficiale and in the dorsal 
part of the stratum opticum were largely unaffected by 
ablation of visual cortex. Some cells did not, however, 
respond to visual stimuli throughout their receptive fields 
as uniformly as did collicular cells in intact Ss. In the 
deeper layers of the superior colliculus, visual responses 
could not be elicited from single cells after visual cortex 
ablation. Cooling of visual cortex had little or no effect 
on cells in the superficial layers of the superior colliculus, 
but did disrupt visual responses below this region. The 
central 5? of the visual field continued to be represented 
on the surface of the colliculus following either ablation 
or cooling of visual cortex, despite anatomical evidence 
for the absence of a foveal retinotectal projection. Eye- 
movement cells in the deeper layers of the superior 
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colliculus of alert Ss were still present after ablation “but 
no longer had visual receptive fields. Results suggest that 
visual cortex plays a prominent role in controlling the 
flow of information to deeper layers of the superior 
colliculus in rhesus monkeys. (27 ref)—Journal summary. 

7006. Schmitt, Pierre; Eclancher, Francoise & Karli, 
Pierre. (National Center for Scientific Research, Lab. of 
Neurophysiology, Strasbourg, France) [Topographic 
analysis of areas of negative and positive reinforcement 
in the central grey matter of the rat.] (Fren) Physiology 
& Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 12(2), 271-279.—Conducted 
a study with 46 male Wistar rats in which use of a 
movable electrode made possible the analysis of areas of 
negative (switch-off response) and positive reinforcement 
(self-stimulation responses). Behavioral effects of a 
simultaneous activation of systems of negative and 
positive reinforcement at the ambivalent sites of a 
junction area were also studied. Results show that, 
within the areas of reinforcement, gradients were 
uncovered in the rates of both switch-off and self- 
stimulation responses. (54 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7007. Schwartzbaum, J. S. & Kreinick, Carol J. (U. 
Rochester) Visual evoked potentials during appetitive 
behavior after septal lesions in rats. Journal of Compara- 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 86(3), 
509-522.—Analyzed averaged visual evoked responses 
(VERs) at the cortex to flashes used as probe stimuli 
during different phases of fixed-ratio barpressing for 
sucrose, using 5 lesioned and 7 nonlesioned male 
Holtzman rats. Results reveal changes in late compo- 
nents (including after-discharge responses) of VERs of 
septal preparations that would suggest enhanced electro- 
physiological arousal to appetitive conditions. The brain- 
damaged Ss also displayed heightened electrophysiologi- 

cal reactivity to conditions of frustration instituted by 
intermittent withholding of reinforcement. These dys- 
functions were related to the reduced distractibility to 
trains of extraneous stimuli shown by septal preparations 
during appetitive behavior. It is suggested that impair- 
ment in inhibitory modulation of arousal mechanisms is 
related to augmentation in behavioral response tenden- 
cies often displayed by septal preparations. (41 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7008. Schwartzkroin, Philip A.; yan Duijn, Hans & 
Prince, David A. (Stanford U., Medical School) Effects 
of projected cortical epileptiform discharges on unit 
activity in the cat cuneate nucleus. Experimental 
Neurology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 43(1), 106-123.—Made re- 
cordings of single cells in the cuneate nucleus in 22 cats 
during cortical epileptiform activity. The corticocuneate 

pathway appeared to provide a negative feedback circuit 
which may be used to modulate transmission of sensory 
input. (25 ref) 

7009. Schwartzkroin, Philip A.; van Duijn, Hans & 
Prince, David A. (Stanford U., Medical School) Effects 
of projected cortical epileptiform discharges on field 
potentials in the cat cuneate nucleus. Experimental 
Neurology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 43(1), 88-105.—Found, in a 
study with 10 cats, that the influence of corticofugal 
lischarges on transmission of sensory information 
hrough the cuneate nucleus was inhibitory, for nerve- 
voked field potentials in the cuneate output pathway 
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(medial lemniscus) were depressed during cortical 
epileptiform events. (34 ref) 

7010. Singh, Devendra. (U. Texas, Austin) Role of 
preoperative experience on reaction to quinine taste in 
hypothalamic hyperphagic rats. Journal of Comparative 
& Physiological Psychology, 1974(Apr) Vol. 86(4), 
674-678.—In a study with female Holtzman albino rats, 
the commonly reported overreactivity to quinine-adulter- 
ated water in hyperphagic rats was observed only in 
those Ss which had no preoperative adaptation to 
quinine-adulterated water. Those Ss with preoperative 
adaptation to quinine-adulterated water drank as much 
as control Ss. Findings suggest that reactivity to taste in 
hyperphagic rats is dependent on training and testing 
conditions rather than motivational deficit—Journal 
abstract. 

7011. Still, A. W. (U. Durham, Science Lab, 
England) The effect of ECS upon spontaneous alterna- 
tion in rats. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 12(2), 
301-304.—Gave 64 female hooded rats 2 pairs of 
unreinforced trials in a Ymaze with | hr between trials of 
a pair. It was found that ECS given immediately after the 
Ist trial of a pair did not reduce the S's tendency to 
alternate on the 2nd trial, although ECS impaired passive 
avoidance learning in the same apparatus. It is argued 
that spontaneous alternation involves a kind of memory 
and that these results show that this memory is not 
affected by ECS. This conclusion is discussed in relation 
to the hypothesis that ECS produces retrograde amnesia. 
(18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7012. Terman, Jiuan S. (Northeastern U.) The control 
of interresponse time probabilities by the magnitude of 
reinforcing brain stimulation. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 12(2), 219-229.— To assess the relation- 
ship between the probability of individual interresponse 
times (IRTs) and the magnitude of contingent reinforc- 
ing brain stimulation, a schedule was used with 6 male 
Charles River CD strain albino rats which restricted 
reinforcer presentation to responses spaced by a mini- 
mum temporal interval. The probability of IRTs falling 
in the region of the criterion interval increased monoton- 
ically with current amplitude across a wide range of 
scheduled intervals. Use of the IRT schedule helps to 
clarify the function of brain stimulation magnitude in 
free-operant responding, providing an alternative datum 
to potentially confounded average response rate meas- 
ures. As brain stimulation magnitude increased, IRT 
distributions showed more discrete peaking near the 
criterion interval and, thus, finer temporal discrimina 
tion. IRTs following a reinforced response were paced 
more accurately than IRTs following a nonreinforced 
response, pointing to the discriminative function T 
reinforcer presentation (proportional to brain stimula- 
tion magnitude) in temporal discrimination procedures. 
A signal detection analysis indicates that an S's bias 
toward emission of subcriterion IRTs increased along 
with temporal discrimination accuracy in proportion 5. 
brain stimulation magnitude. (30 ref)—Journal oM : 

7013. Tryggvason, Svavar & Tees, Richard C. ( f 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Retention 9 
three brightness discriminations by rats following 
posterior cortical lesions. Journal of Compara Wei 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 86(4), 637-88" 
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—Trained 60 male Long-Evans hooded rats on 1 of 3 
brightness discriminations. In 1 task, the discriminanda 
differed in both luminance and luminous flux. In the 2nd 
task, the discriminanda differed only in terms of 
luminous flux. In the 3rd task, the discriminanda differed 
only in terms of luminance, Following acquisition, 4 of 
the Ss on each task underwent removal of the striate 
cortex. Retention tests indicate that a discrimination 
based on flux cues was relatively undisturbed following 
striate cortex removal, whereas a discrimination based 
on luminance cues appeared to be permanently lost. 
Transfer discrimination tests indicate that deficits other 
than sensory impairments may follow striate ablation. 
Results are discussed in terms of sensory and attentional 
deficits which occur with striate cortex removal. (28 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7014. Uno, M.; Kozlovskaya, I. B. & Brooks, V. B. 
(New York Medical Coll., Valhalla) Effects of cooling 
interposed nuclei on tracking-task performance in 
monkeys. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
36(6), 996—1003.— Studied the effects of brief, reversible 
cooling of the lateral, anterior, and posterior aspects of 
nucleus interpositus (IP, NIA, and NIP, respectively) on 
voluntary arm movements in a step-tracking task by 
monkeys guiding a freely moving handle into alternate 
targets and holding it there for a specified period. 3 
monkeys were chronically implanted with unilateral 
cooling probe sheaths; in 2 cases close to the lateral side 
of IP, between dentate and IP, involving the NIA and 
NIP equally, and in 1 case in the cerebellar cortex. 
Analysis of 1,305 ipsilateral movements showed that 
during local cooling to probe reference temperatures of 
20-10°C, no loss of rhythm or performance occurred. 
Movements became hypometric and tended to reach 
lower peak velocities. During cooling of the IP to 
10-5?C, a trend toward higher peak velocities occurred, 
presumably because cooling spread to the lateral dentate. 
Results are discussed in relation to a previous study of 
cooling the lateral dentate by V. B. Brooks et al (see PA, 
Vol 52:Issue 4).—Journal summary. 

7015. Watson, Robert T.; Heilman, Kenneth M.; 
Miller, Bayard D. & King, Frederick A. (U. Florida, 
Medical School, Div. of Neurology) Neglect after 
mesencephalic reticular formation lesions. Neurology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 24(3), 294-298.— Made discrete unilater- 
al mesencephalic reticular formation lesions in 4 female 
Stump-tailed macaques (Macaca speciosa). Control le- 
Sions of identical size were placed in the left medial 
dorsal thalamic nucleus, left ventral posterolateral 
thalamic nucleus, and left pontine nucleus. Experimental 
Ss showed profound tactile, visual, and auditory neglect, 
in addition to ipsilateral hemispheric slowing on EEGs. 
Controls did not demonstrate either phenomenon. 
Results suggest that neglect results from any lesion along 
the corticolimbic-reticular activating loop, and that the 
basis of neglect is a unilateral defect in the alerting 
response to sensory stimuli.—F. Triggs. 

7016. Winocur, Gordon. (Trent U., Peterborough, 
Ontario, Canada) Functional dissociation within the 
Caudate nucleus of rats. Journal of Comparative & 
PI hysiological Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 86(3), 432-439. 
—Reports results of 3 experiments with a total of 134 
male albino rats, Ss with posteroventral caudate nucleus 


lesions were impaired, relative to controls, on l-way, 2- 
way, and passive avoidance conditioning; anterodorsal 
caudate lesions interfered only with 2-way and passive 
avoidance learning. The anterodorsal group was signifi- 
cantly more impaired than the posteroventral group on 
the 2-way task, and there were also important differences 
in passive avoidance learning. Enhancement of positive 
and negative cues in a 2-way avoidance task selectively 
benefited the anterodorsal group. It is concluded that the 
caudate nucleus was functionally dissociated with 
respect to avoidance conditioning. The importance of the 
caudate nucleus in motor control and spatial orientation 
is discussed. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7017. Wyler, Allen R. (U. Washington, Medical 
School) Epileptic neurons during sleep and wakeful- 
ness. Experimental Neurology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 42(3), 
593-608.—Recorded 40 normal and 17 abnormal neu- 
rons from alumina gel-induced chronic neocortical 
epileptic foci during transitions between sleep and 
wakefulness in 4 male rhesus monkeys. During sleep, 
normal neurons did not alter their firing patterns from 
previous reports (i.e., they behaved as normal neurons, 
although studied from epileptic cortex). The abnormal 
neurons (epileptic neurons) were divided into 2 groups: 
Group 1 neurons (grossly epileptic during wakefulness) 
did not change firing patterns significantly except for 
increased number of spikes per burst, whereas Group 2 
neurons (mildly epileptic during wakefulness) changed 
drastically, becoming indistinguishable from Group 1 
neurons in burst structure. Group 1 neurons differed 
from Group 2 neurons in that their burst frequency did 
not appear to be highly influenced by surface EEG 
events, whereas Group 2 neurons' burst rhythm appeared 
to be influenced by spindles and K complexes. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7018. Wyler, Allen R.; Fetz, Eberhard E. & Ward, 
Arthur A. (U. Washington, Medical School) Antidromic 
and orthodromic activation of epileptic neurons in 
neocortex of awake monkey. Experimental Neurology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 43(1), 59-74,—Orthodromically and 
antidromically activated 140 normal and epileptic 
precentral neurons recorded from 2 awake rhesus 
monkeys with chronic experimental epileptic foci by 
thalamic and pyramidal tract stimulation. The response 
of normal neurons to single stimuli from either site was a 
single action potential, whereas epileptic neurons re- 
sponded with a burst. (28 ref) 


Drug Effects 


7019. Abel, E. L.; McMillan, D. E. & Harris, Louis S. 
(New York State Dept. of Mental dite? Research 
Inst. on Alcoholism, Buffalo) o*-tetra ydrocannabinol: 
Effects of route of administration on onset and duration 
of activity and tolerance development. Psychopharmaco- 
logia, 1974, Vol. 35(1), 29-38.—Trained male White 
Carneaux pigeons to key-peck for food reinforcement on 
a VI 3-min schedule. Ss were then administered A- 
tetrahydrocannabinol (0-10 mg/kg) either orally, intra- 
muscularly, or iv. The onset and duration of the drug 
were determined. Onset of action was much faster for the 
iv route than the other 2 routes. Speed and duration of 
effect were also affected by drug dosage. Using the same 
methods, the development of tolerance to the behavioral 
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effects was investigated. Tolerance occurred with all 3 
routes at about the same rate. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7020. Adam, Nilly; Castro, Angelina D. & Clark, 
Donald L. (U. Pennsylvania, Medical School) Prod- 
uction, estimation, and reproduction of time intervals 
during inhalation of a general anesthetic in man. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
102(4), 609-614.—Investigated the effect of anesthesia 
on relations among 3 measures of time perception—esti- 
mation, production, and reproduction; under normal 
conditions these relations are predicted by the internal 
clock model. 6 young male Ss estimated, produced, and 
reproduced intervals of 3-40 sec before and during 
inhalation of the general anesthetic fluroxene. The model 
predicted the results from the majority of Ss, supporting 
the internal clock concept. The anesthetic increased the 
slope of the production function and accordingly 
decreased the slope of estimation, leaving the slope of 
reproduction unchanged, thus maintaining the predicted 
relations among the methods. An alternative model, 
viewing time judgments as depending on memory 
content, could not account for the effects of the 
anesthetic on time reproductions of some Ss.—Journal 
abstract. 

7021. Adler, M. W., et al. (Temple U., Medical 
School) Lowered seizure threshold as a part of the 
narcotic abstinence syndrome in rats. Psychopharmaco- 
logia, 1974, Vol. 35(3), 243-247.—Results of experiments 
with male Sprague-Dawley albino rats show that a 
decrease in threshold to flurothyl-induced seizures is a 
sensitive measure of the morphine primary abstinence 
syndrome. The test is easy to perform, yields highly 
reproducible results, allows for simple statistical group 
comparisons, and correlates well with the usual methods 
of assessing withdrawal. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7022. Andén, Nils E,; Corrodi, Hans; Fuxe, Kjell & 
Meek, James L. (U. Góteborg, Sweden) Hallucinogenic 
phenylethylamines: Interactions with serotonin turno- 
ver and receptors. European Journal of Pharmacology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 25(2), 176-184.—Studied the effects of 
derivatives of phenylethylamine and a-methyl-phenyle- 
thylamine (e.g., p-methoxyamphetamine and mescaline) 
on 5-hydroxytryptamine (5-HT) turnover and receptors 
in the brain and spinal cord of male Sprague-Dawley 
rats. The hypothesis is proposed that the 5-HT receptor 
stimulation induced by the psychotomimetic phenylethy- 
lamines is mainly responsible for their pharmacological 
and hallucinogenic properties. (47 ref) 

7023. Angrist, Burton; Rotrosen, John & Gershon, 
Samuel. (New York U., Medical Center, Neuropsycho- 
^harmacology Research Unit) Assessment of tolerance 
o the hallucinogenic effects of DOM. Psychopharmaco- 
agia, 1974, Vol. 36(3), 203-207.—Administered DOM 
2,5-dimethoxy-4-methylamphetamine) to 5 23-35 yr old 
ales, each of whom received 6 mg daily for 3 
onsecutive days. Drug effects 3 hrs after administration 
ere assessed using the Addiction Research Center 
ventory, Perceptual Experience Inventory, and subjec- 
re estimates. Tolerance was observed. This finding is 
rrelated with prior studies of behavioral, biochemical, 
d electrophysiologic aspects of DOM tolerance in cats. 
Journal abstract. 
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7024. Barfknecht, Charles F. Hallucinogenic drugs: 
Effects on thought, perception and mood. Journal of the 
Association for the Study of Perception, 1972(Spr), Vol, 
7(1), 1-16.—Notes that a wide range of chemical entities, 
including the hallucinogenic drugs, can cause mental 
effects. The actions of drugs are dose-dependent, but a 
number of other factors influence the precise effects 
produced in a particular individual. In general, the 
hallucinogens impair the thought processes and the 
performance of various tasks. The personality of the 
individual and the environment greatly influence the 
action of these drugs. (63 ref)—Journal summary, 

7025. Barry, Herbert; Steenberg, Marie L.; Manian, 
Albert A. & Buckley, Joseph P. (U. Pittsburgh, School of 
Pharmacy) Effects of chlorpromazine and three meta- 
bolites on behavioral responses in rats. Psychopharma- 
cologia, 1974, Vol. 34(4), 351—360.— Tested the effects of 
chlorpromazine (CPZ) and 3 metabolites (3,7-dihydroxy- 
CPZ; 7,8-dihydroxy-CPZ; 7-hydroxy-CPZ) on behavior- 
al performance of 32 male Wistar albino rats divided 
into 4 groups. 3 methods were used: (a) continuous 
nondiscriminative leverpressing shock: avoidance re- 
sponse without a warning signal, (b) discriminative pole- 
climbing shock avoidance and escape, and (c) discrimi- 
native control of behavior by drug states. Both types of 
avoidance were much more impaired by CPZ than by the 
metabolites. The metabolite producing the most consist- 
ent impairment was 7-hydroxy-CPZ and the least 
consistent was 7,8-dihydroxy-CPZ. In the test for 
discriminative control of behavior by drug states, the 7- 
hydroxy-CPZ was the only metabolite which evoked the 
CPZ stimulus characteristics, whereas the 7,8-dihydroxy- 
CPZ produced a generalized depressant effect—Journal 
abstract. 

7026. Beaton, J. M., et al. (U. Alabama, Birmingham) 
A study of the behavioral disruption of mice induced by 
Lmethionine and related compounds. Psychopharmaco- 
logia, 1974, Vol. 36(2, 101-108.—Notes that mice 
housed in groups normally huddle together. 350 male 
random bred Swiss mice received daily doses of 250 
mg/kg levomethionine and other compounds related to 
the metabolic pathway of methionine. Levomethionine 
induced disruption of normal grouping behavior. Data 
indicate that the behavioral disruption observed was 
more likely due to the resultant increase in the level of 
one of the metabolites of methionine rather than to the 
increase in the number of available methyl groups. 
Results are related to the previous finding that large 
amounts of levomethionine induce acute psychotic 
reactions in schizophrenic patients. (17 ref}—Journal 
abstract. 

7027. Beleslin, D. B. & Myers, R. D. (U. Belgrade, 
Medical Faculty, Yugoslavia) Observations on the 
hypothermic effect of metrazol in the conscious e 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
1(6), 727-729.—Intraperitoneal metrazol in the awake 
cat caused restlessness and convulsions followed by $ 
long-lasting hypothermia of approximately 6 hrs GE 
tion. This hypothermic effect is suggested to be t 
consequence of metrazol’s direct action on the therm- 
oregulatory centers in the hypothalamus. U 

7028. Blakely, Thomas A. & Parker, Lorne F. (U 
Washington) The effects of parachlorophenylalanine 0 
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experimentally induced conflict behavior. Pharmacology, 
Biochemistry & Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 1(6), 609—613. 
—Subjected 26 male Long-Evans rats to an experimen- 
tally induced conflict procedure in which a metronome- 
signaled punishment (electric shock to the feet) period 
was superimposed on a fixed-ratio schedule of barpress- 
ing for food. Administration of parachlorophenylalanine 
(pCPA) 3 days before testing had no effect on the 
number of punishments accepted. Findings suggest that, 
due to the large within-S variability observed by these 
and other Es, the reported efficacy of pCPA in 
enhancing acceptance of punishment may be questiona- 
ble.—Journal abstract. 

7029. Blum, Kenneth; Wallace, Jack E. & Friedman, 
Richard N. (U. Texas, Medical School, San Antonio) 
Reduction of acute alcoholic intoxication by o amino 
acids: Glycine and serine. Life Sciences, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
14(3), 557-565.—Determined the ability of glycine and 
of serine to protect 14 male Sprague-Dawley rats from 
ethanol-induced motor impairment. Ss were pretreated 
with glycine or serine and administered ethanol 30 min 
later. Ss' performance on a rotor-rod test at 30 min and 2 
hrs post-ethanol was evaluated. Performance of the 
glycine and serine-pretreated Ss was significantly superi- 
or to that of control levels at the 30-min post-ethanol 
trial but not at the 2-hr trial. Blood-alcohol levels 
measured at the times of the trials corresponded with the 
behavioral performance. The levels were significantly 
depressed during the 30-min post-ethanol trials for both 
the glycine and serine-pretreated groups. Findings 
provide evidence that glycine and serine-induced protec- 
tion against the motor impairments caused by ethanol 
may be due to a suppression of the rate of absorption of 
ethanol from the gastrointestinal tract. (22 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

7030. Bopp, Barbara & Biel, John H. (Abbott Lab., 
Div. of Experimental Therapy, North Chicago, Ill.) 
Antidepressant drugs. Life Sciences, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
14(3), 415-423.— Presents a brief review of the pharma- 
cological and clinical activities of tricyclic antidepres- 
sants. Emphasis is placed on the activities of the 
secondary amines (e.g., desipramine, nortriptyline, and 
protriptyline) and tertiary amines (e.g. chlorimipramine, 
imipramine, and amitriptyline). 

7031. Bose, Sikta; Bailey, Paul T.; Thoa, Nguyen B. & 
Pradhan, S. N. (Howard U., Medical School) Effects of 
5-hydroxytryptophan on self-stimulation in rats. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 36(3), 255-262.—Found that 
intraperitoneal injections of 5-hydroxytyyptophan D: 
HTP), at doses of 28, 57, and 115 mg/kg, caused a dose- 
dependent decrease (32, 57, and 66%, respectively) in 
self-stimulation responding by male Wistar albino rats, 
whereas other amino acids (e.g., glycine, glutamic acid) 
or the vehicle had negligible effects. Concomitant with 
the decrease in responding, there was a significant 
increase in serotonin contents of the various areas of the 
brain in the treated Ss; the norepinephrine contents 
showed only a slight decrease. 5-HTP continued to 
decrease self-stimulation responding, in spite of pretreat- 
ment with a decarboxylase inhibitor, RO4-4602, that 
reduced increase in serotonin contents of peripheral 
organs (e.g., heart). Brain serotonin appeared to have an 
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inhibitory role in this behavior. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

7032. Bowery, N. G. & Brown, D. A. (St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hosp., Medical School, London, England) Depo- 
larizing action of y-aminobutyric acid and related 
compounds on rat superior cervical ganglia in vitro. 
British Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 50(2), 
205-218.—Measured ganglion depolarization in rats with 
extracellular surface electrodes. yaminobutyric acid 
(GABA) produced transient depolarization or transient 
hyperpolarization during carbachol-induced depolariza- 
tion. GABA-depolarization was replicated by central 
inhibitory amino acids other than glycine but not by 
central excitatory amino acids. Depolarization showed 
marked desensitization, with cross-desensitization to 
other amino acids but not to carbachol. GABA-depolari- 
zation was antagonized by bicuculline and picrotoxin 
but not by hexamethonium or hyoscine. It is concluded 
that sympathetic ganglion cells possess receptors for 
GABA which closely resemble those in the central 
nervous system and which are distinct from ganglionic 
acetylcholine receptors.—Author abstract. 

7033. Braud, William G. & Broussard, William J. (U. 
Houston) Effects of puromycin on memory for shuttle 
box extinction in goldfish and barpress extinction in 
rats. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 1(6), 651-656.— Conducted 5 experiments to investi- 
gate the generality of puromycin's reported effect on 
disruption on memory of a recently learned task. 110 
goldfish were Ss in the Ist 4 and 16 male Sprague- 
Dawley rats were Ss in the Sth experiment. Exp I 
replicated previous work on acquisition to determine the 
effectiveness of the procedures used, Exp II investigated 
the role of puromycin’s low pH in memory disruption. 
Exp III used short training and extinction sessions to 
determine if puromycin retarded retention of extinction. 
Exp IV used longer training and extinction sessions and 
multiple and delayed injections of puromycin, and Exp 
V attempted to extend puromycin's effect on avoidance 
extinction to extinction produced in an appetitive 
operant task. Puromycin disrupted retention of extinc- 
tion of both shuttle box avoidance in fish and barpress- 
ing in rats. The role of puromycin’s pH was negligible. 
(17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7034. Broekkamp, C. L.; Honig, W. M.; Pauli, A. L & 
Van Rossum, J. M. (U. Nijmegan, Netherlands) Pharma- 
cological suppression of eating behavior in relation to 
diencephalic noradrenergic receptors. Life Sciences, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 14(3), 473-481.—Studied the effect of 
the anorexigenic agents phenfluoramine and dex- 
troamphetamine on the eating behavior elicited by 
unilateral injections of noradrenaline in the perifornical 
area of the brain of 28 rats. 6 Ss received control 
injections. Both agents were able to inhibit the eating 
response. Bilateral injections of the a-adrenergic receptor 
blocker phentolamine were performed into the periforni- 
cal area, and the effect on eating behavior of Ss under 3 
different deprivation conditions was studied. Depression 
of eating behavior by phentolamine was most pro- 
nounced in the undeprived Ss given mealworms as highly 
appetizing food and absent in the Ss deprived of food for 
24 hrs. Results are discussed in relation to the role of the 
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noradrenergic system in the regulation of food intake. 
—Journal abstract. 

7035. Brown, Judson S. & Crowell, Charles R. (U. 
Oregon, Medical School) Alcohol and conflict resolu- 
tion: A theoretical analysis. Quarterly Journal of Studies 
on Alcohol, 1974(Mar), Vol. 35(1-A), 66-85.—Analyzes 
the idea that closer approach to a dangerous goal by an 
alcoholized animal reflects the resolution of an approa- 
ch-avoidance conflict in the light of the theory that 
conflict has both motivational and cue functions. It is 
assumed that alcohol decreases avoidance by ameliorat- 
ing’ fear. The strength of conflict varies with the 
combined strengths of the approach and avoidance 
tendencies and with the differences between them. It is 
concluded that, while alcohol may weaken fear-motivat- 
ed avoidance and thereby produce closer approach to the 
goal, goalward movements are accompanied by prog- 
ressively increasing conflict. The theory is extended to 
avoidance-avoidance and double approach-avoidance 
situations, and to temporal and discrimination-induced 
conflict situations. The mathematical formulas for 
approach-avoidance and for conflict intensity are 
applied to theoretical values to test the hypotheses. (30 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

7036. Campbell, Judith C. & Seiden, Lewis S. (U. 
Chicago) Performance influence on the development of 
tolerance to amphetamine. Pharmacology, Biochemistry 
& Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 1(6), 703-708.— Trained 8 
Sprague-Dawley rats on a differential-reinforcement-of- 
low-rates 17.5 sec schedule and gave them daily 
injections of 1.5 mg/kg dextroamphetamine sulfate. 4 Ss 
received amphetamine 30 min presession, and 4 received 
amphetamine 30 min postsession. Amphetamine given 
presession initially resulted in a disruption of timing 
behavior, an increase in response rate, and a decrease in 
the number of reinforcements received. With continued 
administration of presession amphetamine the Ss devel- 
oped a partial tolerance to these disruptive effects. 
Postsession amphetamine had no effect on performance. 
When tolerance developed in Ss receiving presession 
amphetamine, they were switched to postsession amphe- 
tamine; Ss receiving postsession amphetamine were 
switched to presession amphetamine. Amphetamine 
produced the same disruption of performance in the Ss 
switched to presession amphetamine as was observed in 
the initial presession amphetamine group, indicating that 
tolerance did not develop to amphetamine given postses- 
sion. Changes in the pattern of responding were observed 
when amphetamine was initially administered preses- 
sion.—Journal abstract. 

7037. Carlini, E. A.; Karniol, I. G.; Renault, P. F. & 
Schuster, C. R. (Paulista Medical School, São Paulo, 
Brazil) Effects of marihuana in laboratory animals and 
in man. British Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
50(2), 299-310.—Assayed 3 samples (A, B, and C) of 
Brazilian marihuana through (a) corneal areflexia in 
rabbits, (b) decrease of spontaneous motor activity and 
induction of catatonia in mice, and (c) decrease of rope- 
climbing performance in rats. Sample B possessed about 
double the activity of sample A, whereas C was weakest. 
The A-tetrahydrocannabinol (A-THC) content of the 
marihuanas was .82, 2.02, and .52%, respectively, for 
samples A, B, and C. In human Ss the smoke of 250 mg 
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of sample B disrupted a time-estimation task, increased 
pulse rate, and provoked psychological reactions. Similar 
slightly smaller effects were obtained with 500 mg of 
sample A, but 500 mg of sample C did not differ from 
placebo. Comparison of the results between the marihua- 
nas and A*-THC shows that in humans and laboratory 
animals, the marihuana samples A and B induced effects 
2 to 4 times greater than expected from their A-THC 
content. Possibly there is a potentiation of the effects of 
A-THC by other substances in these marihuana samples. 
—Author abstract. 

7038. Carlton, Peter L. & Advokat, Claire. (Coll. of 
Medicine & Dentistry of New Jersey, Rutgers Medical 
School, Piscataway) Attenuated habituation due to 
parachlorophenylalanine. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & 
Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 1(6), 657-663.—Results of 
studying the effect of parachlorophenylalanine (PCPA) 
and the presumed depletion of serotonin due to it, in 12 
male Sprague-Dawley albino rats, show that PCPA 
increased overall levels of startle amplitude. Data 
indicate that this effect was entirely due to an attenua- 
tion of the rate of habituation. (20 ref) 

7039. Castellano, C.; Eleftheriou, B. E.; Bailey, D. W. 
& Oliverio, A. (National Research Council of Italy, Lab. 
of Psychobiology & Psychopharmacology, Rome) Chlor- 
promazine and avoidance: A genetic analysis. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 34(4), 309-3 16.—Conducted 
genetic tests of the effects of chlorpromazine (CPZ) on 
12 strains of inbred mice. Results show that CPZ exerted 
a significantly higher impairment on the performance of 
CS7BL/6By than on BALB/cBy Ss pretrained in an 
active avoidance task. The effects of the drug on this 
measure assessed in these 2 strains, their reciprocal F, 
hybrids, their recombinant inbred strains, and 2 
CS7BL/6By congenic lines indicate that at least 2 genes 
modulate the action of CPZ on avoidance behavior. It 
was possible to characterize 1 of the loci modulating the 
effect of CPZ on avoidance performance. Itis suggested 
that the symbol Cpz be assigned to the locus, in 
chromosome 9, Linkage Group Il.—Jowrnal abstract. 

7040. Clineschmidt, B. V. & Lott, V. J. (Merck Inst. 
for Therapeutic Research, West Point, Pa.) Indoleamine 
antagonists: Relative potencies as inhibitors: A trypta- 
mine- and 5-hydroxytryptophan-evoked responses. Brit- 
ish Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 50(2), 
311-313.—Evaluated 4 indoleamine antagonists for 
relative potencies as inhibitors of tryptamine-induced 
forepaw clonus and 5-hydroxytryptophan-evoked head 
twitches. Methergoline was approximately 3 times more 
potent against the forepaw clonus than the head twitch 
response, whereas methysergide exhibited nearly equal 
activity in both tests. Cyproheptadine and cinanserin 
showed a profile opposite to methergoline and a greater 
degree of selectivity, being 25-40 times more potent as 
inhibitors of the S-hydroxytryptophan- than of the 
tryptamine-induced response. Findings clearly demon- 
strate that the rank order of potency of indoleamine 
antagonists varies greatly depending upon the test 
procedure employed.—Author abstract. 3 U 

7041. Cloninger, C. Robert, et al. (Washington ^ 
Medical School) Morphine dependence and enzym 
activity in the hypothalamus. Biochemical Pharmacology. 
1974(Mar), Vol. 23(5), 983-988.— Produced tolerance o 
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and physical dependence on morphine in male Sprague- 
Dawley rats by the implantation of morphine pellets. 
When both reached peak levels, Ss were sacrificed and 
malic dehydrogenase, lactic dehydrogenase, and glucose- 
6-phosphate dehydrogenase were measured by sensitive 
microchemical methods in 8 hypothalamic nuclei and in 
the cortex, cerebellum, and liver. In the medial portion of 
the ventromedial nucleus of the hypothalamus, glucose- 
6-phosphate dehydrogenase was 20% lower in the 
morphine-dependent Ss than in the controls (p < .01). 
Data indicate that chronic morphine administration does 
not produce a generalized change in the activity of major 
metabolic pathways in either the brain or liver. The 
regionally selective effect on glucose-6-phosphate dehyd- 
rogenase activity may reflect an involvement of the 
ventromedial hypothalamus in at least some aspects of 
the development of tolerance and physical dependence 
on narcotics. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7042. Colburn, Robert W.; Ng, Lorenz K.; Lemberger, 
Louis & Kopin, Irwin J. (National Inst. of Mental Health, 
Lab. of Clinical Science, Bethesda, Md.) Subcellular 
distribution of A*tetrahydrocannabinol in rat brain. 
Biochemical Pharmacology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 23(4), 
873-877.—Studied the subcellular distribution and accu- 
mulation by particular fractions of male Sprague-Dawley 
rat brains of A’-tetrahydrocannabinol- *H(A’-THC- *H), 
administered intracisternally. Results indicate that signif- 
icant amounts of A’-THC and its polar metabolites can 
be concentrated in synaptosomes by nature of the drug's 
lipophilic properties. Implications for studies of long- 
term A’-THC effects and its psychoactive properties are 
discussed. (17 ref) 

7043. Cooper, Jack R.; Bloom, Floyd E. & Roth, 
Robert H. (Yale U., Medical School) The biochemical 
basis of neuropharmacology. (2nd ed.) New York, 
N.Y.: Oxford U. Press, 1974. x, 272 p.— Presents an 
introduction to the principles of neuropharmacology, 
emphasizing the role and structure of proven and 
probable transmitters. Topics include cellular founda- 
tions of neuropharmacology, the biochemistry of the 
CNS, the characteristics and analysis of acetylcholine, 
catecholamines, serotonin, and prostaglandins, and 
cellular mechanisms in learning and memory. 

7044. Costall, B. & Naylor, R. J. (U. Bradford, 
Postgraduate School of Studies in Pharmacology, Eng- 
land) A role for the amygdala in the development of the 
cataleptic and stereotypic actions of the narcotic 
agonists and antagonists in the rat. Psychopharmacologi- 
4, 1974, Vol. 35(3), 203-213.—Assessed the role of the 
nucleus amygdaloideus centralis in the mediation of the 
catalepsy and stereotyped behavior induced in male 
Sprague-Dawley rats by the narcotic agonists and 
antagonists. M6029 and M6007 exhibited a biphasic 
action consisting initially of catalepsy induction followed 
by the development of stereotyped gnawing, biting, and 
licking responses with a transition period when both 
behaviors were apparent. Morphine and M320 produced 
à cataleptic response, but stereotyped behavior did not 
develop. Bilateral ablation of the nucleus amygdaloideus 
centralis abolished the cataleptic phase of the effects of 
M6029 and M6007 and markedly enhanced the stereo- 
lypic phase. The lesions similarly reduced or abolished 
the cataleptic effects of morphine and M320 and, in 


contrast to the actions of these drugs in normal Ss, a 
Periodic stereotyped behavior developed. A role is 
Suggested for the nucleus amygdaloideus centralis in the 
genesis of the cataleptic action of the narcotic agonists 
and antagonists. An amygdaloid-cataleptic: striatal- 
stereotypic balance is hypothesised for the action of 
these agents in the rat. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 


7045. Crifo, S. (U. Rome, Italy) Identification of 
ototoxic drugs by guinea pig shiver audiometry. 
Audiology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 13(4), 302-310.—Notes that 
shiver audiometry of the guinea pig combined with 
morphological study of the spiral (Corti's) organ (1-3° 
turns) has proved useful in the identification of possible 
ototoxic properties of drugs, and recommends its use for 
preliminary studies of drugs before their introduction 
into human therapy. (French summary) 


7046. Curzon, G. & Knott, P. J. (Inst. of Neurology, 
London, England) Effects on plasma and brain trypto- 
phan in the rat of drugs and hormones that influence 
the concentration of unesterified fatty acid in the 
plasma. British Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
50(2), 197-204.—Found that drugs which altered plasma 
unesterified fatty-acid (UFA) concentration altered 
plasma-free (i.e. ultrafilterable) tryptophan concentra- 
tion in the rat in the same direction. Catecholamines and 
levodopa increased both UFA and free tryptophan. 
Levodopa increased brain tryptophan and 5-hydroxyin- 
doleacetic acid but decreased brain 5-hydroxytrypta- 
mine. Aminophylline (AMP) increased plasma UFA and 
free tryptophan and also the brain indoles, Food 
deprivation had qualitatively similar effects. Insulin 
decreased UFA and free tryptophan. In fed and food- 
deprived Ss it caused small decreases and increases of 
brain indoles, respectively. Nicotinic acid opposed both 
UFA and indole increases due to food-deprivation and 
increased total plasma tryptophan. Results suggest 
inverse relations between changes of plasma-free and 
total tryptophan. In general, drugs influencing plasma 
UFA through actions on cyclic AMP alter binding of 
tryptophan to plasma protein and brain tryptophan 
metabolism.—Author abstract. 

7047. Dallos, Peter & Wang, Chang-Yang. (North- 
western U., Auditory Research Lab.) Bioelectric corre- 
lates of kanamycin intoxication. Audiology, 1974(Jul), 
Vol. 13(4), 277-289.— Gave young guinea pigs a series of 
subcutaneous injections of kanamycin (400 mg/kg for 
8-14 days) and after at least a 2-wk waiting period 
measured various electrical responses from the cochlea, 
The relationship between the various electrical indices of 
cochlear function (cochlear microphonic, summating 
potential, and whole nerve action potential and the 
degree and configuration of erg cell damage is 

iscussed. (French summary) (25 ref) 
* 7048. David, J4 Grewal, R. S. & Wagle, G. P. (CIBA 
Research Centre, Bombay, India) Persistent electroen- 
cephalographic changes in rhesus monkeys after single 
doses of pentobarbital, nitrazepam and imipramine. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 35(1), 61-75.—Studied 
the immediate and persistent effects of single oral Sor 
of sodium pentobarbital 20 mg/kg, nitrazepam 25 
mg/kg, and imipramine 25 mg/kg on behavioral patterns 
and quantitative aspects of diurnal EEG patterns in 5 
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male rhesus monkeys. Consecutive predrug EEG record- 
ings on agar-treated Ss showed no significant variations 
in day-to-day EEG levels of wakefulness, drowsiness, 
sleep, and the REM state. Both the sedative-hypnotic 
agents significantly reduced wakefulness and REM, 
increased slow wave sleep, reduced the latency to onset 
of slow wave sleep, and significantly increased the 
latency to onset of REM. Imipramine did not influence 
any of the EEG parameters to a significant extent. 
Significantly enhanced REM levels persisted during the 
7-day postdrug period after cessation of all 3 psychoac- 
tive agents. The effect on the macaque EEG of an 
increase in slow wave sleep with concomitant decreased 
levels of wakefulness and REM provides a quantitative 
basis for comparing sedative-hypnotic agents in mon- 
keys. Residual drug-induced EEG changes, reflected by 
enhanced REM levels, may prove a sensitive indicator of 
persistent drug effects in subhuman primates. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7049. Davies, Christina, et al. (University Coll., 
London U., England) Lithium and a-methyl-p-tyrosine 
prevent “manic” activity in rodents. Psychopharmacolo- 
gia, Vol 36(3), 263-274.—Examined the effects of 
lithium and a-methyl-p-tyrosine (AMT) in a series of 
experiments with 214 female Porton strain mice and 89 
female hooded rats. Lithium in moderate doses seemed 
to have little effect on the normal activities of laboratory 
rodents, but did prevent some kinds of hyperactivity, 
especially repetitive movements involving the whole 
body. High levels of such activities were induced by 
appropriately combining drug administrations, Ss’ previ- 
ous experience, and the kind of environment in which 
they were tested. Pretreatment with lithium and also with 
AMT blocked the hyperactivity without affecting con- 
trols, The possibility of using such artificially unbalanced 
states as animal models of manic-depressive disorders is 
discussed. (34 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7050. Delbarre, Bernard & Schmitt, Henri. (Teching & 

Research Units, Lab. of Neurophysiology, Poitiers, 
France) Effects of clonidine and some a-adrenoreceptor 
blocking agents on avoidance conditioned reflexes in 
rats: Their interactions and antagonism by atropine. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 35(3), 195-202.—150 ug 
of subcutaneously administered clonidine depressed 
avoidance conditioned reflexes in male Long-Evans rats. 
The a-adrenoceptor blocking agents, piperoxan, tolazo- 
line, phentolamine, dibenamine, and phenoxybenzamine, 
also depressed these reflexes. Yohimbine (1-2 mg/kg) 
had no significant effect. Intraperitoneal atropine (10-15 
mg/kg) antagonized the depression of conditioned 
avoidance reflexes induced by a-adrenoceptor blocking 
agents as well as the depression produced by clonidine. 
Yohimbine (1-2 mg/kg) reduced the depressing effects 
of clonidine on avoidance conditioned reflexes. In Ss 
treated with piperoxan (10 mg/kg) the effects of 
clonidine were reduced. In these Ss the depression of 
conditioned reflexes was™less than in Ss treated with 
clonidine or piperoxan alone. Results suggest that 
clonidine depressed avoidance conditioned reflexes in 
tats by activating central a-adrenoceptors. It is proposed 
that a-adrenoceptor blocking agents might act as partial 
agonists. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 


7051. Dovedova, E. L. & Porfirieva, R. P. (USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences, Brain Inst, Moscow) 
[Enzymatic activity and adenosine-triphosphate content 
in subcellular fractions of the brain under the effect of 
triftazine.] (Russ) Farmakologiya & Toksikologiya, 
1974(Jan) Vol. 37(1) 14-18.—Obtained data that 
suggest that a significant part of the mechanism of the 
sedative action of triftazine (5 mg/kg introduced 
intravenously into rats) is its influence on the structure of 
free mitochondria, as well as on the content of adenosine 
triphosphate and the activity of enzymes which have a 
mediating function in the nerve endings. (19 ref) 

7052. Dykstra, Linda A. & Appel, James B. (U. North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill) Effects of LSD on auditory 
perception: A signal detection analysis. Psychopharma- 
cologia, 1974, Vol. 34(4), 289-307.— Examined the effects 
of intraperitoneally administered LSD on the physical 
properties of the stimuli being discriminated (e.g. 
sensory modality, discrimination difficulty) and the 
relative reinforcing properties of the environment (e.g., 
reinforcement probability). Exp I used 6 male Sprague- 
Dawley rats to investigate the detection of tones of 
different frequencies. Exp II used 6 additional Ss to 
explore a temporal discrimination. No dose or dosage 
regimen of LSD significantly altered the S's ability to 
make the temporal or the frequency discrimination. LSD 
did, however, alter the S's preference for responding on 1 
of the 2 levers. Drug-induced alterations in lever 
preference were similar to the changes in lever preference 
which were produced by manipulating the reinforcement 
probabilities on the 2 levers. These changes were 
significant following doses of LSD greater than .04 
mg/kg and 3 doses of LSD given in a regimen designed 
to produce behavioral tolerance. (27 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

7053. Edwards, Griffith. (U. London, Inst. of Psychia- 
try, Addiction Research Unit, England) Drugs, drug 
dependence and the concept of plasticity. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Mar), Vol. 35(1-A), 
176-195.—Proposes that the plasticity of the effect ofa 
psychoactive substance is determined by the degree to 
which the behavior that it produces is potentially 
susceptible to modification. Plasticity is dose-related and 
can also be influenced by personality and sociocultural 
and environmental factors. The behavior of the drug 
dependent person is robbed of some of its plasticity, to 2 
degree determined by the strength and duration of the 
dependence. Societies are more likely to legalize sub- 
stances which induce highly plastic behavior (e.g 
depressants or psychomimetics) and not substances with 
strong dependence-inducing properties that weaken 
plasticity. Drug-induced behavior is an unstable equilib- 
rium between the effects of the drug and of pathoplastic 
factors. The equilibrium breaks down when a culture 1$ 
changing and loses control over individual memes 
when a new drug is introduced, and when the number o! 
persons unresponsive to cultural influences ingre 
Thus, a “drug problem” is as much a manifestation oF 
inept social responses or of an impoverished culture 25 e) 
the effects of the drug or the "deviance" of the drug 
taker. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7054. Ellison, Gaylord D. & 
California, Los Angeles) Tests of emotional 
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rats following depletion of norepinephrine, of serotonin, 
or of both. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 34(4), 
215-288.—Depleted 3 groups of 12 male Sprague-Daw- 
ley rats of norepinephrine (using IV 6-hydroxy-dopa- 
mine—6-OHDA), serotonin (using chronic subcutaneous 
parachlorophenylalanine —PCPA), or both, and tested 
them on a variety of behavioral tasks. 12 Ss served as 
controls. 6-OHDA-treated and PCPA-treated-Ss showed 
different and, in many cases, opposed behavioral 
syndromes, but Ss receiving both drugs generally showed 
the greatest behavioral disruptions. Ss receiving PCPA 
showed decreased locomotion (freezing) in quiet novel 
environments but increased locomotion when stimulat- 
ed, as well as increased shock elicited aggression. Ss 
receiving 6-OHDA showed an initially decreased rate of 
rearing in open field and decreased sucrose consumption 
when food deprived. Results are discussed in terms of the 
reserpine model of depression. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7055. Evans, Frederick J. (Inst. of Pennsylvania 
Hosp., Philadelphia) The power of a sugar pill. Psycholo- 
gy Today, 1974(Apr), Vol. 7(11), 55-59.—Reports that 
placebos do have the power to reduce pain. In double- 
blind experiments placebos were effective for ⁄ of the Ss. 
Several studies suggest that a placebo is 56% as effective 
as morphine. Ss who believe that a pill (placebo) will 
help them are able to endure more self-inflicted pain 
than those who worry about whether the pill will help. It 
is suggested that the physician should take advantage of 
the placebo effect because placebos are not addicting 
and frequently work.—E. J. Posavac. 

7056. Falk, John L.; Forman, Scott & Tang, Maisy. 
(Rutgers State U., New Brunswick) Dissociation of 
dipsogenic and depressor responses produced by 
hypotensive agents. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & 
Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 1(6), 709-718.—Since the 
direct, vascular, smooth-muscle-relaxing agents isopro- 
terenol and diazoxide produce substantial drinking 
responses in water-satiated rats, other direct-acting 
(sodium nitrite, sodium nitroprusside, hydralazine) and 
indirect (methyldopate) hypotensive drugs were adminis- 
tered to 36 male Holtzman albino rats to assess their 
dipsogenic efficacy. Although characteristic hypotensive 
dose-effect relations were observed for these drugs, no 
significant drinking occurred over the range of doses 
producing hypotension. Combinations of the 3 direct- 
acting agents with the alpha-adrenergic blocker tolazo- 
line yielded moderate dipsogenic effects, although 
tolazoline alone was dipsogenically ineffective at these 
doses (1 and 10 mg/kg) as determined in a previous 
study. Thus, the ineffectiveness of the direct-acting 
agents as dipsogens was not due to inherent behavioral 
toxicity. Propranolol, which previously antagonized 
diazoxide-induced drinking, did not antagonize the 
hypotensive effect of diazoxide. Since some of the drugs 
used increased plasma renin activity, but failed here to 
Stimulate drinking, increased plasma renin activity may 
be an incomplete explanation of the dipsogenic activity 
of certain peripherally-acting agents. (38 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

7057. Fehr, Kevin O. & Kalant, H. (U. Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) Fate of * C-A'-THC in rat plasma after 
intravenous injection and smoking. European Journal of 
Pharmacology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 25(1), 1-8—Results of 


injecting male Wistar albino rats with *C-A"-tetrahydro- 
cannabinol (“C-A'-THC) and measuring disappearance 
curves over a 3-hr period show that most of the “C was 
bound to a- and f-lipoproteins. Injection in serum gave 
slower disappearance from the plasma, a lower propor- 
tion of metabolites relative to THC, and different ratios 
of binding to albumin and a- and /-lipoproteins than 
injection in polyethylene glycol or administration in 
smoke. (16 ref) 

7058. Fertziger, Allen P.; Stein, Elliot A. & Lynch, 
James J. (U. Maryland, Medical School, Baltimore) 
Suppression of morphine-induced mania in cats. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 36(2), 185-187, —Administered 
morphine sulfate at a dose known to elicit the stereo- 
typed feline morphine manic response to 6 cats pretreat- 
ed with diphenylhydantoin. Pretreatment elicited a 
major modification of the morphine mania. AII previous 
excitatory signs were drastically attenuated leaving in its 
place a pattern strikingly reminiscent of morphine- 
induced depression.—Journal abstract. 

7059. Gessa, Gian L. & Tagliamonte, Alessandro, (U. 
Cagliari, Inst. of ee Italy) Role of brain 
monoamines in male sexual behavior. Life Sciences, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 14(3), 425-436.— Briefly reviews research 
on the effects of p-chlorophenylalanine (PCPA) on the 
sexual behavior of male rats, rabbits, cats, monkeys, and 
humans. Additional data on the role of testosterone and 
other hormones in the PCPA effect and the effects of 
reserpine, tetrabenazine, and brain catecholamines tend 
to suggest that cerebral serotonin and dopamine control 
male sexual behavior. (40 ref) 

7060. Gibbs, M. E.; Jeffrey, P. L.; Austin, L. & Mark, 
R. F. (La Trobe U., Bundoora, Victoria, Australia) 
Separate biochemical actions on inhibitors of short- and 
long-term memory. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Be- 
havior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 1(6), 693-701.— Effects of the 
antibiotics cycloheximide, puromycin, and chloramphen- 
icol, and of the sodium pump blockers ouabain, lithium, 
and copper, on protein synthesis in the crude mitochon- 
drial, postmitochondrial, and synaptosomal fractions of 
chicken forebrain suggest a biochemical link involving 3 
sodium pump and the transport of amino acids, between 
nerve impulse activity and neuronal protein synthesis. 
This link may interconvert short- and long-term memory 

e. (37 ref 
pi Hd R. M. (Addiction Research Founda- 
tion, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Effects of food depriva- 
tion and fluid sweetening on alcohol consumption by 
rats. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 35(1-A), 42-47.— Measured the consumption of 3 
and 10% alcohol solutions in 13 male hooded rats before, 
during, and after they were maintained at 85% of their 
free feeding weight. Concentrations of sucrose (2- 1695) 
or of saccharin (.2-1.6%) were added to the alcohol or 
water. 3 Ss received no sweeteners. Each type of fluid 
was presented as the only fluid for at least 6 days and 
until the mean daily consumption had stabilized for 5 
days. The addition of sucrose or saccharin increased 
fluid consumption whether food was restricted or freely 
available. Maximum fluid consumption occurred with A 
or .4% saccharin and with 8 or 16% sucrose. During food 
deprivation the mean daily intake of absolute alcohol, 
when presented as the 10% solution, was 13.9 g/kg when 
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given with sucrose, 12.8 with saccharin, and 10.1 when 


- unsweetened. Possible explanations for the high con- 


sumption rates are discussed. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7062. Gluck, John P.; Ferraro, Douglas P. & Marriott, 
Richard G. (U. New Mexico) Retardation of discrimina- 
tion reversal by A'-tetrahydrocannabinol in monkeys. 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
1(6), 605-608.—2 stumptail and 2 rhesus adult male 
monkeys acquired a simultaneous 2-choice color discrim- 
ination after which they were given a series of 10 
Successive discrimination reversals. Half of the Ss 
received all of this discrimination training under the 
influence of a synthetic A’-trans-tetrahydrocannabinol, 
the major psychoactive constituent of marihuana, while 
the other Ss served as nondrug controls. Drug states for 
the 2 groups were interchanged during the 11th reversal. 
Although acquisition of the initial discrimination did not 
differ between the drug and control groups, subsequent 
discrimination reversals were markedly retarded for the 
drug group. Performance of the drug group on the initial 
reversals was characterized by perseveration to the 
previously reinforced stimulus. Introduction of the drug 
to the control group during the final reversal also 
produced an impairment of discrimination reversal 
performance. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7063. Gordon, J. H. & Shellenberger, M. K. (Kansas 
U., Medical Center) Regional catecholamine content in 
the rat brain: Sex differences and correlation with 

motor activity. Neuropharmacology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 

3(2), 129-137.—Pretreated male and female Holtzman 

ats with saline or a-methyl-p-tyrosine (a-MPT) methy- 
ester (80 mg/kg, intraperitoneally) every 4 hrs for 12 hrs. 
At 2, 4, 8, and 12 hrs of the recovery phase, spontaneous 
motor activity, as measured by photocell, and wheel 
running activity were recorded and brain samples taken 
for assay. a-MPT decreased both types of activity and 
both amines in most brain areas. Overall spontaneous 
motor activity was positively correlated with norepineph- 
rine (NE) in midbrain, cerebellum, and cortex and with 
dopamine (DA) in striatum and midbrain of both males 
and females. Wheel running activity was positively 
correlated in females with NE levels in striatum, 
midbrain, and medullapons and with DA levels in 
striatum and midbrain. Significant differences were 
noted between male and female controls both in activity 
and amine levels. Data indicate that females may have a 
higher utilization rate for NE in the midbrain. Findings 
support the hypothesis that NE and DA are involved in 
the central regulation of motor activity. (28 ref)—Journal 
abstract, 

7064. Goudie, A. J. & Taylor, Max. (University Coll. 
North Wales, Bangor) Time sampling of rat exploratory 
behaviour: A reliable screening test for the C.N.S. 
effects of anorexic agents. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, 
Vol. 35(1), 1-12.—Conducted a series of 8 experiments 
on the acute effects of a number of anorexic agents on 
the exploratory behavior of 192 male albino rats as 
assessed by a "time sampling" procedure of behavioral 
categorization. Compounds studied were some well 
known anorexiants (amphetamine, diethylpropion, and 
phenfluoramine); a series of phenfluoramine derivatives 
(norfenfluramine, SE-780, SE-1513, and SKF-1-39728); 
ind an indole derivative (U-22-394A). Results indicate 


that amphetamine and diethylpropion are stimulants 
while phenfluoramine is a sedative. All the other 
phenylethylamines and U-22-394A were sedatives. The 
technique of activity analysis described is a useful 
screening test for psychotropic agents which affect CNS 
excitability in humans, which is probably superior to 
other measures of activity in its predictive value. 
However, it is noted that the effects of acute administra- 
tion do not always provide a reliable index of chronic 
effects. It is suggested that all the phenfluoramine 
derivatives, except SK F-1-39728, have a similar mode of 
anorexic action to U-22-394A. (52 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7065. Gupta, B. S. (Guru Nanak U., Amritsar, India) 
Stimulant and depressant drugs on kinaesthetic figural 
after-effects. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 36(3), 
275-280.— Examined the effects of dextroamphetamine, 
phenobarbital, and extraversion on kinesthetic figural 
aftereffects (KFAE), using 45 male graduate and 
postgraduate students. Ss were randomly assigned to 3 
drug treatments (stimulant, depressant, and placebo) at 
each level of extraversion (high, average, and low). A 
3 x 3 factorial design was replicated 5 times. Results 
indicate that (a) extraverted Ss had greater KFAE than 
introverted and average Ss; (b) phenobarbital led to 
greater KFAE and dextroamphetamine reduced this 
effect; (c) introverted and average extraverted Ss did not 
show expected trends in KFAE under the influence of 
dextroamphetamine; and (d) variability (standard devia- 
tion) remained unaffected under the influence of 
centrally stimulant and depressant drugs. (37 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7066. Hirschhorn, Ira D. & Rosecrans, John A. 
(Medical Coll. Virginia, Richmond) Morphine and A* 
tetrahydrocannabinol: Tolerance to the stimulus ef- 
fects. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 36(3), 245-253. 
—Assigned male Sprague-Dawley rats to a 2-lever 
discrimination task in which morphine and saline served 
as stimuli for 1 group and A’-tetrahydrocannabinol (A’- 
THC) for a 2nd group. Depression of 1 lever resulted in 
reinforcement following the administration of morphine 
or A’-THC and the opposite lever was reinforced after 
vehicle. A high degree of discriminated responding 
occurred with both drugs. During daily supplemental 
injections of morphine or A THC up to several times the 
training dose for a period of 2 mo, Ss still discriminated 
morphine or A’-THC from vehicle. However, the degree 
of discrimination was reduced indicating a limited 
tolerance to either drug. Naloxone precipitated narcotic- 
like withdrawal symptoms in Ss chronically treated with 
either morphine or A’-THC, indicating that there is an 
interaction between chronic administration of A-THC 
and the narcotic antagonist, naloxone. (24 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

7067. Houser, Vincent P. & Paré, William P. (Veter- 
ans Administration Hosp., Pavlovian Research Lab., 
Perry Point, Md.) Anticholinergics: Their effects on 
fear-motivated behavior, urinary 11-hydroxycorticoster- 
oids, urinary volume, and heart rate in the dog- 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 183-197. 
—Administered scopolamine hydrobromide (5. .7 mg) 
and scopolamine methylbromide (.5, .7 mg) to 2 mongrel 
female dogs while they were subjected to a Sidman 
nondiscriminated avoidance schedule which contained 7 
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conditioned stimuli-unavoidable shock pairings. Both 
anticholinergics significantly elevated urinary 11-hydrox- 
ycorticosteroids and heart rate, while only the central 
acting agent, scopolamine hydrobromide, affected be- 
havior. These results suggest that the behavioral effects 
of scopolamine hydrobromide are not mediated through 
its effects on the adrenal-pituitary system. Response 
rates under scopolamine hydrobromide were substantial- 
ly reduced leading to increased shock rates, especially 
during the CS segments of this schedule. These behavior- 
al results are interpreted to suggest that cognitive 
(possibly memory) functions were altered in response to 
scopolamine administration. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7068. Houser, Vincent P. & Van Hart, Dale A. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Psychotropic Drug 
Lab., Perry Point, Md.) Changes in the aversive 
threshold of the rat produced by adrenergic drugs. 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
1(6), 673-678.—Assayed the analgesic potency of dex- 
troamphetamine sulfate (.5, 1.0, 2.0, 4.0 mg/kg) and a- 
methyl-p-tyrosine (a-MPT) (75, 150, 225 mg/kg) in 12 
male Sprague-Dawley rats using the spatial preference 
technique. Amphetamine in all doses tested significantly 
raised the aversive threshold while a-MPT demonstrated 
similar effects only with the 150 and 225 mg/kg dosages. 
Data suggest that a-MPT raised the aversive threshold 
by mechanisms other than drug-induced sedation, while 
amphetamine produced similar results by a direct 
analgesic effect and/or by altering locomotor activity. It 
is suggested that intact adrenergic systems may be 
needed for animals to fully respond to the aversive 
qualities of electric shock. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7069. Huang, Jen-Tzaw & Ho, Beng T. (U. Minneso- 
ta) The effect of pretreatment with iproniazid on the 
behavioral activities of /-phenylethylamine in rats. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 35(1), 77-81.—Trained 
male Sprague-Dawley rats on a differential reinforce- 
ment of low rates 15-sec schedule to choose between 2 
response levers in the operant chamber in order to obtain 
food pellet. Choice of lever depended upon intraperito- 
neal injection of either .8 mg/kg dextroamphetamine 
sulfate or saline as cue for response. B-Phenylethylamine 
HCI (1 mg/kg) or iproniazid phosphate (100 mg/kg) 
alone did not produce the discriminative cue in Ss 
similar to dextroamphetamine. However, with iproniazid 
treatment prior to the administration of A-phenylethyla- 
mine to prevent the metabolism of the latter, the 
discriminative cue similar to dextroamphetamine could 
then be generated by 1 mg/kg of B-phenylethylamine. 
Iproniazid caused decreased spontaneous locomotor 
activity while B-phenylethylamine did not affect this 
behavior. When Ss were pretreated with iproniazid for 3 
hrs, P-phenylethylamine could not increase spontaneous 
locomotor activity as dextroamphetamine produced. It is 
probable that the amphetamine-like increase in motor 
activity produced by B-phenylethylamine was masked by 
iproniazid which decreases spontaneous locomotor 
activity.—Journal abstract. 

7070. Hulme, Edward C.; Hill, Rena; North, Marcel & 
Kibby, Michael R. (U. Strathclyde, Glasgow. Scotland) 
Effects of chronic administration of drugs which modify 
neurotransmitter re-uptake, storage and turnover on 
levels of tyrosine and tryptophan hydroxylase in rat 


brain. Biochemical Pharmacology, 1974(May), Vol. 23(9), 
1393-1404.—Found that tyrosine and RE i 
droxylase levels in central monoamine neurons, unlike 
sympathetic postganglionic neurons, appear to be rela- 
tively insensitive to agents (e.g., dextroamphetamine and 
reserpine) which lead to prolonged alteration of neuro- 
transmitter turnover rates. This may reflect differences 
between peripheral and central monoamine neurons in 
terms of both anatomical and functional relationships. 
(45 ref) 

7071. Hunter, Bruce E.; Boast, Carl A.; Walker, Don 
W. & Zornetzer, Steven F. (U. Florida, Medical School) 
Alcohol withdrawal syndrome in rats: Neural and 
behavioral correlates. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & 
Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 1(6), 719-725.—Implanted 27 
male hooded rats with electrodes in the ventral hippo- 
campus, amygdala, and anterior cortex and maintained 
them on liquid diets as their only source of calories and 
fluid for 15 days. Experimental diet consisted of 35-4076 
of the calories in the form of ethanol while a control 
group was pair-fed identical diets with sucrose isocalori- 
cally substituted for ethanol. On the 16th day the diets 
were removed and electrographic activity and behavior 
were simultaneously observed for 8-10 hr. Withdrawal 
symptoms were observed beginning 2-4 hrs following 
alcohol abstinence and included tail-stiffening, tremors, 
severe ataxia, and auditory-induced convulsions. EEG 
epileptiform activity was observed and initially consisted 
of transient spike events, which usually became prog- 
ressively organized into brief spike bursts or sustained 
paroxysmal activity. Results suggest that cortical bioelec- 
tric activity may not play a primary role in the genesis of 
behavioral hyperexcitability during alcohol withdrawal. 
(30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7072. Huntley, M. Stephen & Centybear, Todd M. (U. 
Vermont) Alcohol, sleep deprivation, and driving speed 
effects upon control use during driving. Human Factors, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 16(1), 19-28.—An instrumented car was 
driven by 12 21-25 yr old males through a simple, short, 
pylon-defined, serpentine course on each of 4 experimen- 
tal days, on 4 consecutive trials each day, after ingestion 
of an alcohol or a placebo beverage, and after a night of 
normal sleep or following 29 hrs of sleep deprivation, In 
general, alcohol significantly increased control-use rate, 
whereas sleep deprivation tended to have the opposite 
effect in that it significantly decreased the effects of 
alcohol on coarse-steering reversal rates. Furthermore, 
the magnitude of alcohol effects upon coarse-steering 
reversal rates was directly and significantly related to the 
extraversion (measured by the Eysenck Personality 
Inventory) of the drivers. It is concluded that, if control- 
use behavior were to serve as an index of alcohol- 
associated impairment, the influence of sleep deprivation 
and individual differences (e.g.. extraversion) would have 
to be taken into consideration. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7073. Hyttel, John. (H. Lundbeck & Co. A/S, 
Copenhagen/Valby, Denmark) Endogenous levels and 
turnover of catecholamines in mouse brain after 
repeated administration of haloperidol. Psychopharma- 
cologia, 1974, Vol. 36(3), 231-2A41.— Presents data from 
studies with male Denmark NMRI/BOM, SPF, mice 
indicating that the increased response to methylpheni- 
date in the withdrawal phase after repeated doses ol 
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haloperidol is not a result of an increased turnover of 
central catecholamines. 
, 7074. Izquierdo, Ivan. (Federal U. Rio Grande do Sul, 
Inst. of Biosciences, Porto Algre, Brazil) Possible 
peripheral adrenergic and cholinergic mechanisms in 
pseudoconditioning. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 
35(3), 189-193.—Presented buzzers and shocks in ran- 
dom sequence and with no temporal association to 178 
albino rats in a shuttle-box, so that they performed 
pseudoconditioned barrier-crossing responses to the 
buzzer. Performance of these responses was enhanced by 
intraperitoneal amphetamine and tyramine. The adre- 
nergic blocking agents yohimbine and dibenamine, 
though ineffective on their own, antagonized the action 
of amphetamine and tyramine. Hexamethonium and 
methylatropine, also ineffective by themselves, potentiat- 
ed the effect of amphetamine but not that of tyramine. 
Eserine depressed the performance of pseudocondi- 
tioned responses when given alone and antagonized the 
stimulant action of both amphetamine and tyramine. 
Results suggest that amphetamine and tyramine enhance 
pseudoconditioning through activation of a peripheral 
adrenergic mechanism and that amphetamine, in addi- 
tion, triggers an opposing cholinergic mechanism, also 
peripheral, from which it can be released by the 
anticholinergic agents hexamethonium and methylatro- 
pine. The depressant action of eserine can also be 
explained by activation of the cholinergic mechanism. 
—Journal abstract. 
7075. Jalowiec, John E. (Worcester Foundation for 
Experimental Biology, Shrewsbury, Mass) Sodium 
appetite elicited by furosemide: Effects of differential 
dietary maintenance. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 10(3), 313-327.—Maintained male Sprague-Dawley 
albino rats on 2 diets differing in sodium content. Later, 
Ss were injected with the diuretic, furosemide, to induce 
acute sodium loss. Ss maintained on a sodium deficient 
diet ingested more sodium following furosemide than Ss 
maintained on a sodium replete diet and showed 
behavioral overcompensation for the deficit established 
by natriuresis. In contrast, the salt intake of diuretic- 
injected Ss maintained on the sodium replete diet was 
precisely sufficient to restore sodium balance to control 
levels. Maintenance on the deficient diet did not reduce 
sodium balance substantially and furosemide-induced 
sodium loss produced similar degrees of hypovolemia 
and hyponatremia when water was available regardless 
of dietary maintenance. However, marked urine sodium 
retention accompanied by enhanced excretion of potassi- 
um during maintenance on the deficient diet suggested 
that mineralocorticoid activity was enhanced prior to 
furosemide. The greater intakes of hypertonic (.51 M) 
saline in the diuretic-injected Ss maintained on the 
deficient diet were attributed to potentiation of the 
sodium appetite elicited by sodium loss by high endoge- 
nous mineralocorticoid levels, since maintenance on the 
deficient diet did not elicit sodium appetite in the 
absence of sodium depletion. (32 ref) —Journal abstract. 
7076. Joy, R. M. (U. California, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Davis) Alteration of sensory and motor 
evoked responses by dieldrin. Neuropharmacology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 13(2), 93-110.— Compared the responses 
evoked by stimulating peripheral and central pathways 
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in 53 male cats treated with dieldrin and metrazol, and 
attempted to determine the mechanism of dieldrin's 
action in the CNS. The close similarities observed 
between dieldrin and metrazol strengthen the hypothesis 
that they share either a common mechanism or final 
common pathways responsible for electrophysiological 
events. (51 ref) 

7077. Kanto, J.; lisalo, E.; Lehtinen, V. & Salminen, J. 
(U. Turku, Finland) The concentrations of diazepam 
and its metabolites in the plasma after an acute and 
chronic administration. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 
36(2), 123-131.— Studied the plasma diazepam, N-deme- 
thyldiazepam, and free oxazepam concentrations in 12 
neurotic outpatients during subchronic use, in 14 
outpatients after chronic use, and in 8 test Ss after an 
acute iv administration. Reasons for believing that 
diazepam may induce its own metabolism in man 
include (a) the decrease in diazepam and N-demethyldia- 
zepam concentrations in the plasma after 1-6 wks 
therapy; (b) comparatively low plasma diazepam con- 
centrations in chronic users of diazepam; (c) much 
higher concentrations of N-demethyldiazepam, the main 
metabolite, after iv diazepam in chronic users as 
compared to controls; and (d) the decrease in the ability 
to form N-demethyldiazepam after abstinence, when iv 
diazepam was administered to a chronic user before and 
after abstinence. It is concluded that diazepam should be 
administered in small doses, and for short periods of 
time only, or intermittently. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7078. Kawashima, Seiichiro. (U. Tokyo, Japan) [Early 
induction of the tail-coiling behavior in the rat by 
neonatal estrogenization.] (Japn) Annual of Animal 
Psychology, 1969(Dec), Vol. 19(2), 97-102.—Reports the 
precocious appearance of “tail coiling” response in rats. 
Rats of the Sprague-Dawley strain, postnatally injected 
with estrone, demonstrated upward coiling of the tail at 
3-5 mo of age. The response was absent in the Wistar 
strain. 

7079. Koenig, Peter. Lee's bilious pills: The placebo 
effect in patent medicine. Psychology Today, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 7(11), 60-61.—Briefly reviews the sale of patent 
medicines in the US. Nearly all over-the-counter drugs 
are essentially placebos. Since these drugs often relieve 
pain, it is suggested that removing them from the market 
may do more harm than good. 

7080. Korf, Jakob; Bunney, Benjamin S. & 
Aghajanian, George K. (State U. Groningen, Nether- 
lands) Noraderenergic neurons: Morphine inhibition of 
Spontaneous activity. European Journal of Pharmacology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 25(2), 165-169.— Studied the effect of 
morphine sulfate on the spontaneous firing rate of 
norepinephrine-containing neurons in the locus coeru- 
leus in male Sprague-Dawley rats. Findings suggest that 
morphine may exert at least part of its analgesic action 
through decreasing locus coeruleus impulse flow. How- 
ever, the mechanism by which morphine decreases 
E neuronal activity remains to be elucidated. 

ref) 

7081. Lahti, Robert A. & Barsuhn, Craig. (Upjohn Co., 
CNS Diseases Research, Kalamazoo, Mich.) The effect 
of minor tranquilizers on stress-induced increases in rat 
plasma corticosteroids. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 
35(3), 215-220.—Evaluated a variety of psychoactive 
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drugs for their ability to block a stress-induced elevation 
in rat plasma corticosteroids. Stress was applied by 
placing male Sprague-Dawley rats in different cages and 
moving them to a novel environment which resulted in a 
rapid increase in plasma corticosteroids, near maximal 
with 30 min, followed by a decrease to normal by 2 hrs. 
Meprobamate, phenobarbital, diazepam, and several 
other benzodiazepines, all of which exhibit anxiolytic 
properties, were able to block the stress-induced in- 
crease. U-33,030 and U-31,889—2 triazolobenzodiaze- 
pine derivatives—were the most potent compounds 
tested. No other type of psychoactive compound 
demonstrated this activity —Journal abstract. 

7082. Lahti, Robert A. & Majchrowicz, Edward. 
(Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.) Ethanol and acetaldeh- 
yde effects on metabolism and binding of biogenic 
amines. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 35(1-A), 1-14.—Found that acetaldeh- 
yde at physiologically incompatible concentrations had a 
marked effect and ethanol an insignificant effect on 
MAO activity in guinea pigs. Neither inhibited the 
activity of catechol-0-methyl transferase or the uptake of 
norepinephrine by synaptic vesicles; they also had little 
effect on 5-hydroxytryptophol synthesis in the rat brain. 
(44 ref) 

7083. Langfeldt, Thore. (U. Oslo, Inst. of Neurophy- 
siology, Norway) Diazepam-induced play behavior in 
cats during prey killing. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 
36(2), 181-184.—Notes that cats exhibiting prey killing 
can be divided into 2 categories by the appearance of 
prey-play behavior: immediate killers that never exhibit 
prey-play behavior and delayed killers that always 
exhibit play behavior prior to the mortal neckbite. Low 
doses of diazepam (1-4 mg/kg) given to 4 immediate 
killers induced prey-play behavior and higher dosages 
increased the play period. The significance of the play 
behavior and possible underlying mechanisms of the 
drug action are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

7084. Leite, José R. & Carlini, E. A. (Escola Paulista 
de Medicina, São Paulo, Brazil) Failure to obtain 
“cannabis-directed behavior” and abstinence syndrome 
in rats chronically treated with Cannabis sativa ex- 
tracts. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 36(2), 133-145. 
— Gave 20 female Wistar rats cannabis extract as the 
only fluid for 126 days. On Days 1, 43, 48, 62, 80, 92, and 
119, when Ss were in abstinence from marihuana for 
0-96 hrs, behavioral measures and choice tests between 
marihuana suspension and control solution were carried 
Out. Ss preferred to drink the control solution and no 
behavioral symptoms indicating abstinence were noted. 
In Exp II, 12 Ss were trained to drink a marihuana 
Suspension or control solution in order to be rewarded 
with sweetened milk. After 22 sessions, water was 
Substituted for the milk. Extinction curves for both 
groups were similar, and in choice tests among cannabis 
Suspension, water, and control solution, Ss refused to 
drink the marihuana suspension. In Exp III, 56 Ss 
received intraperitoneal injections of a cannabis extract 
or control solution for 36 days. From Days 37-40 the 
drugs were withheld and sensitivity to pentylenetetrazol 
was assessed. Marihuana-treated Ss were more resistant 
1o convulsions and fewer died. In Exp IV, 49 Ss were 
treated with marihuana extract, control solution, or 


sodium barbital for 73 days. At Days 74-76, when 
undergoing 24, 48, and 72 hrs of abstinence, barbital Ss 
showed high incidence of sound-induced convulsions; 
marihuana-treated Ss did not differ from controls, 
Results suggest that rats do not self-administer marihua- 
na and do not present abstinence symptoms after 
prolonged periods of ingestion, (28 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

7085. Leonard, B. E. (Pharmacological R & D Lab., 
Oss, Netherlands) Some effects of a new tetracyclic 
anti-depressant compound, Org GB 94, on the metabol- 
ism of monoamines in the rat brain. Psychopharmacolo- 
gia, 1974, Vol. 36(3), 221-236.—Studied the effects of 
acute and chronic administration of Org GB 94 (Tolvon) 
on the concentrations of brain monoamines, their 
precursor amino acids, and some of their metabolites in 
male Wistar rats. Data indicate that Org GB 94 is an 
antidepressant with a neurochemical profile unlike that 
of the tricyclics, (33 ref) 

7086. Lepore, Franco; Ptito, Maurice; Freibergs, Vaira 
& Guillemot, Jean P. (U. Montreal, Quebec, Canada) 
Effects of low doses of chlorpromazine on a conditioned 
emotional response in the rat. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 231-237.—Investigated the anxie- 
ty-reducing effect of chlorpromazine with 20 male albino. 
Sprague-Dawley rats, in 2 groups. The drugged group 
received daily throughout the experiment an intraperito- 
neal injection of .40 mg/kg chlorpromazine. Controls 
were given isotonic saline injections. The heart rate was 
taken as the index of anxiety. In the Ist phase of the 
experiment, both groups were habituated to the testing 
box; then all Ss were given 10 spaced shocks in the 
testing chamber (conditioned emotional response train- 
ing. The extinction of the conditioned emotional 
response was next measured. Results show that in all 
phases the anxiety level, as measured by heart rate, was 
significantly lower for the chlorpromazine group. In the 
3rd phase, heart-rate recordings were correlated with a 
specific motor activity. Although heart rate was higher 
for both groups SE activity, the distinction between 
drugged and normal Ss was maintained. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. r ) 

7087. Livingston, Andrew. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp. Pavlovian Research Lab. Perry Point, Md.) 
Inability to condition a peripheral activating drug. 
Pavlovian Journal of Biological Science, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
9(1), 35-45.—Studied the ability and mechanism of 
externalized kidneys in 2 SE to form CRs, Glycosuria 
produced by tubular inhibition (Chie did not 
become a CR. One explanation of this failure was that 
phlorizin acts peripherally rather than centrally. 

7088. Manning, Frederick J. (Walter Reed Army Inst. 
of Research, Washington, D.C.) Acute tolerance to the 
effects of delta-9-tetrahydrocannabinol on spaced 
responding by monkeys. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & 
Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 1(6), 665-671.—Trained 4 
male rhesus monkeys to leverpress for food reinforce- 
ment on a differential-reinforcement-of-low-rates sched- 
ule, then gave them 6 different doses of A-9-tetrahydro- 
cannabinol, (THC), ranging from .5 to 16 mg (.07-2.86 
mg/kg). Relative to vehicle placebos, all 6 doses 
produced increases in both number of unreinforced 
responses and time required to obtain 60 reinforcements 
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and decreases in the median interresponse time. In 
addition, marked pausing occurred after the higher 
doses. In 20 of 24 drug sessions these performance 
changes were less prominent in the 2nd ¥, of the session. 
In Exp II the nature of this within-session improvement 
was investigated by comparing performances beginning 
3 hrs after THC ingestion, as in Exp I, with those 
beginning 4 hrs afterwards. In all cases performance 
resembled those of Exp I, suggesting that it is perform- 
ance under the influence of THC rather than mere 
exposure to the drug that is responsible for the marked 
improvement in performance observed during drug 
sessions. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7089. Marcy, René & Quermonne, M. A. (U. Caen, 
Faculty of Sciences, Lab. of Pharmacodynamics, France) 
An improved method for studying psychogalvanic 
reaction in mice and its inhibition by psycholeptic 
drugs: Comparison with the effects of other pharmaco- 
logical agents. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 34(4), 
335-349.—Describes an apparatus and a quantitative 
method for studying the spontaneous palmar conductivi- 
ty (SPC) and the psychogalvanic reaction (PGR) in mice. 
Several psycholeptics (neuroleptics, tranquilizers, hyp- 
notics) were tested in 5 strains of mice. In order to assess 
the specificity of the method, several other pharmacolog- 
ical agents (muscle relaxants, neuromuscular blocking 
agents, anticholinergics, a-adrenolytics) were tested. A 
comparison of the active doses of these various products 
on SPC, PGR, prehension, and traction reflexes shows 
that psycholeptics and more particularly neuroleptics 
and tranquilizers inhibit PGR at low dosages. These are 
smaller than the motor test inhibitory dosages and far 
lower than lethal dose 50. If drugs which inhibit the PGR 

by peripheral anticholinergic or adrenolytic activity and 
those which inhibit the PGR at dosages similar to the 
motor depressant dosages are discounted, the method is 
valid for screening and studying psycholeptic drugs. (36 
ref)—Journal abstract. 
7090. Marriott, John G.; Alpern, Herbert P. & Crabbe, 
John C. (U. Colorado, Inst. for Behavioral Genetics) 
Alcohol effects on delayed responding by rats. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Mar), Vol. 35(1-A), 
48-58.—Trained 45 male Long-Evans rats in a Y maze to 
Teverse successively their choice of a left-right spatial 
discrimination to avoid shock. Following intraperitoneal 
injections of saline or 1.0, 1.5, or 2.5 g/kg of ethanol, Ss 
were given | trial which signaled the alley and then, after 
progressively greater intervals of 15, 30, 60, 90, and 120 
min, the test trial. Group I was injected 5 min before the 
signal trial; Group II, 125 min before the test trial; 
Group III, 5 min before the signal trial and again 5 min 
before the test trial. Both the increasing doses of ethanol 
and the longer delay intervals adversely affected the 
percentages of correct responses (p < .001): after 
saline, 87-95% of the responses were correct; after 1.5-g 
ethanol percentages of correct responses at the respective 
time intervals were 80, 85, 70, 55, and 5295; after the 
highest dose, 60, 89, 68, 45, and 40%. There were no 
group differences, indicating that neither recall nor state- 
dependent variables were responsible for the effect of 
alcohol on the memory of the signal trial. Alcohol may 
be affecting the storage mechanism of memory, rather 
than registration or retrieval processes, by accelerating 
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the normal decay of the memory trace. (23 ref)— Journal 
abstract. 

7091. McDonald, Angus. (Clark Inst. of Psychiatry 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Lack of effect of d-ampheta. 
mine on perceptual reactance and personality. Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 83(1), 87-90, 
—Attempted to measure the effects of the stimulant drug 
dextroamphetamine on perceptual reactance and some 
of the factors presumably determined by it. Ss were 36 
21-34 yr old male undergraduates. Results were negative 
and did not support either H. J. Eysenck’s concept of an 
excitation-inhibition ratio (1964) or A. Petrie’s theory 
that perceptual reactance is fairly stable within individu- 
als (1967). It is noted that there is considerable doubt as 
to the validity of perceptual reactance as a predictor. 
—Journal abstract. 

7092. Meeks, Bruce W.; Merrill, H. Kent & Cooper, 
Leslie M. (Brigham Young U.) Positive and negative 
transference of specific learning via injection of 
ribonucleic acid extract in rats. Journal of Biological 
Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 15(1), 20-23.— Trained 72 
male Wistar albino rats on a brightness discrimination, 
shock-escape task following intraperitoneal injection 
with RNA extract from trained donors, RNA extract 
from untrained donors (matched with trained Ss with 
regard to exposure to the apparatus, amount of shock, 
and handling), or isotonic saline. One-half of the Ss were 
trained on the same escape task as the donors (positive 
transfer) and half were trained on the opposite task 
(negative transfer). There were no significant differences 
in number of errors or changes in response latency, over 
5 days, for any of the groups in the negative transfer 
condition. In the positive transfer condition, Ss receiving 
RNA from trained donors committed fewer errors on the 
2nd day of testing than did Ss in the other 2 groups. 
There were no differences in response latencies in the 
positive transfer condition. The task used in the negative 
transfer condition was more difficult than that used in 
the positive condition. Results indicate that the physical 
transfer of memory involves the transference of specific 
information.—Journal abstract. 

7093. Menon, M. Krishna; Fleming, Robert M. & 
Clark, William G. (U. Toronto, Clarke Inst. of Psychia- 
try, Ontario, Canada) Studies on the biochemical 
mechanisms of the central effects of gamma-hydroxy- 
butyric acid. Biochemical Pharmacology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
23(4), 879-885. Results of a series of studies with male 
albino Swiss mice indicate that gamma-hydroxybutyric 
acid (GHB) blocks the release of dopamine (DA) by 
acting at the storage granule membrane. If the functional 
integrity of these granules is disrupted, as after tetrabe- 
nazine, GHB is no longer effective. Data also show that 
GHB does not alter the binding or metabolic pattern of 
DA by caudate nucleus. (26 ref) 

7094. Mullin, W. J. & Phillis, J. W. (U. Saskatchewan. 
Saskatoon, Canada) Acetylcholine release from the 
brain of unanaesthetized cats following habituation to 
morphine and during precipitation of the abstinence 
syndrome. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 36(2), 85-99. 
—Determined the rate of release of central acetylcholine 
(ACh) in 10 unanesthetized cats by perfusing Uc 
sensorimotor cortex or the lateral ventricles with d 
neostigmine-containing solution. Ss were made physica" 
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ly dependent on morphine over a 10-day schedule of 
daily increasing doses. No difference in both cortical and 
ventricular ACh release was noted between these 
morphine-dependent Ss and the same Ss prior to any 
morphine. When the abstinence syndrome was precipi- 
tated in these habituated Ss by .2 mg/kg of naloxone, 
both cortical and ventricular ACh release was enhanced, 
coincident with behavioral agitation. While the behavior- 
al symptoms of the syndrome persisted, this increased 
release of ACh was only of short duration, In nondepen- 
dent Ss, a l-hr localized perfusion of the sensorimotor 
cortex with a morphine-containing solution (10* or 
5 x 10* g/ml) had no effect on either cortical ACh 
release or behavior. Results raise questions concerning 
the hypothesis that a cholinergic mechanism governs the 
occurrence of the morphine abstinence syndrome in cats. 
(18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7095. Murphree, Oddist D.; DeLuca, Donald C. & 
Angel, Charles. (Veterans Administration Hosp., North 
Little Rock, Ark.) Psychopharmacologic facilitation of 
operant conditioning of genetically nervous catahoula 
and pointer dogs. Pavlovian Journal of Biological Science, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 17-24.—Investigated (a) the chronic 
disharmony in catahoulas and E line pointer bird dogs 
(analogous to Gantt's concept of schizokinesis), and (b) a 
comparison of 12 psychopharmaceuticals effective in 
restoring "normal" functioning even in the most dis- 
turbed of the animals. Results show that even Ss with 
severe schizokinetic disabilities learned the barpress 
operant task. However, it was necessary to facilitate both 
behavioral shaping and nearly all later performances 
throughout the following year with benzodiazepine 
tranquilizers which were superior to other drugs tested. 
Neither gradual nor rapid withdrawal nor sudden 
stopping of benzodiazepines allowed the Ss to continue 
the operant. In fact, during drug withdrawal, perform- 
ance seemed to parallel blood levels as reported in the 
literature.—Journal abstract. 

7096. Nose, Takashi & Takemoto, Hiroshi, (Tanabe 
Seiyaku Co., Biological Research Lab., Osaka, Japan) 
Effect of oxotremorine on homovanillic acid concentra- 
tion in the striatum of the rat. European Journal of 
Pharmacology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 25(1), 51-55.—Oxotremo- 
rine, arecoline, nicotine, and physostigmine increased the 
concentration of striatal homovanillic acid in male 
Wistar albino rats. The increase caused by oxotremorine 
was counteracted by atropine but was unaffected by 
atropine methylbromide, mecamylamine, or hemicholini- 
um-3, suggesting a direct action on muscarinic receptors 
in dopamine neurons. (28 ref) - 

7097. Oglesby, M. W. & Winter, J. C. (U. Chicago) 
Strychnine sulfate and piracetam: Lack of effect on 
learning in the rat. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 
362), 163-173.—Examined the effects of post-trial 
intraperitoneal injections of strychnine sulfate (.005-.60 
mg/kg) and piracetam (100 mg/kg) on the acquisition of 
à discrimination response or a conditioned avoidance 
response in 6 experiments with 144 CFN strain female 
rats. Drug-treated Ss did not differ significantly from 
controls in their acquisition of the discrimination or 
avoidance responses in any of the 6 experiments. 
Because control groups from the individual experiments 
did not differ significantly among themselves, data from 


all experiments were combined, Analysis of variance 
showed no significant differences between any of the 
treatment conditions, nor was there evidence of a graded 
dose-effect relationship. Results do not support the 
conclusion that strychnine or piracetam facilitate learn- 
ing. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7098. Patni, S. K. & Dandiya, P. C. (S.M.S. Medical 
Coll., Jaipur, India) Apomorphine induced biting and 
fighting behaviour in reserpinized rats and an approach 
to the mechanism of action. Life Sciences, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 14(4), 737-745.—Induced biting and fighting re- 
sponses in Haffkine strain albino rats using apomorphine 
alone and reserpine plus apomorphine combination, 
respectively. These responses could be blocked complete- 
ly by a dopamine receptor blocking agent. Dopamine, 
norepinephrine, and clonidine given intraperitoneally or 
intraventricularly failed to induce these responses. 
Chemical agents known to increase the concentration of 
dopamine in the brain induced the biting, but not the 
fighting response, whereas these behavioral patterns were 
more intense due to apomorphine in Ss pretreated with 
reserpine and dopamine or a-methyltyrosine and reser- 
pine combinations. In amphetamine pretreated Ss, 
apomorphine induced intense biting after 10 min and a 
few bouts of fighting after 30 min. It is suggested that (a) 
the receptors on which apomorphine acts may be called 
“apomorphine receptors” rather than "dopamine recep- 
tors,” and (b) dopamine incompletely activates these 
receptors which are sensitized in the absence of catecho- 
lamines and induce a higher degree of stereotyped 
behavior (i.e., fighting, due to apomorphine).—Journal 
abstract. 

7099. Paup, Donald C.; Coniglio, Linda P. & Clemens, 
Lynwood G. (George Washington U.) Hormonal deter- 
minants in the development of masculine and feminine 
behavior in the female hamster. Behavioral Biology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 353-363.—Treated 127 female 
golden hamsters on Days 2-4 of life with testosterone, 
testosterone propionate, androstenedione, androsterone, 
dihydrotestosterone, estradiol, estradiol benzoate, die- 
thylstilbestrol, or the vehicle sesame oil. In adulthood, Ss 
treated neonatally with aromatizable androgens or with 
estrogens displayed mounting behavior in response to 
daily injections of testosterone propionate. Treatment 
neonatally with nonaromatizable androgens (androster- 
one or dihydrotestosterone) or vehicle failed to induce 
the potential for masculine behavior. Results support the 
hypothesis that development of masculine sexual behav- 
ior is dependent upon the presence of estrogen oF 
androgen which can be metabolized to estrogen during 
sexual differentiation. Additional tests for sexual recep- 
tivity were conducted 6 wks later following estrogen- 
progesterone priming. Neonatal treatment with testoster- 
one propionate, estradiol benzoate, estradiol, and die- 
thylstilbestrol reduced levels of sexual receptivity as 
measured by frequency and duration of lordosis rē- 
sponding. Treatment with any of the androgens early in 
life resulted in significantly greater clitoral bone and 
cartilage development than neonatal treatment. with 
estrogenic or vehicle. Dissociation of the effects of 
neonatal treatment upon behavior from. those upon 
peripheral morphology suggests that the induction of 
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masculine behavior results from a central neural hor- 
mone action —Journal abstract. 

7100. Pedersen, C. Brahe. (Gentofte Hosp., Copenha- 
gen, Denmark) Brief-tone audiometry in persons treat- 
ed with salicylate. Audiology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 13(4), 
311-319.—Measured the ability to integrate acoustic 
energy over a period of time by brief-tone audiometry on 
14 14-33 yr olds treated with salicylate and after the 
salicylate had been excreted. Temporal integration was 
reversibly reduced by salicylate treatment, and a relation 
was demonstrated between the change in temporal 
integration and the salicylate concentration in the blood. 
Experimental investigations have shown that the hearing 
loss produced by salicylate is due to an inhibition of 
enzymatic systems in the cochlea. Taking into considera- 
tion the results of brief-tone audiometry and the cochlear 
effect of the salicylates, it is concluded that reduced 
cochlear function caused reduced temporal integration. 
(French summary) (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7101. Perlow, Mark J., et al. (Montefiore Hosp., 
Steroid Research Inst., Bronx, N.Y.) Release of human 
growth hormone, follicle stimulating hormone, and 
luteinizing hormone in response to L-dihydroxyphenyla- 
lanine (L-dopa) in normal man. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1972(Dec), Vol. 33(12), 804-810.—Studied the 
response of plasma human growth hormone (HGH), 
follicle stimulating hormone (FSH), and luteinizing 
hormone (LH) to oral administration of levodihydrox- 
phenyl- alanine (levodopa) in 15 normal 21-35 yr old 
men. Blood samples were taken every 15-20 min, and 
subjective symptoms, blood pressure, and pulse were 
recorded about every 30 min. Measures were compared 
to those obtained with 9 placebo controls. Results 
indicate that oral administration of levodopa is accom- 
panied by a regular pattern of release of HGH in normal 
men, as had previously been shown in patients with 
Parkinson's disease. Levodopa had no effect upon 
plasma LH or FSH concentrations. Several hypotheses 
about possible relationships between hypophyseal hor- 
mone release and central nervous system catecholami- 
nergic neuronal systems are discussed. (39 ref)—M. 
Oscar-Berman, 

7102. Pickles, J. O. & Comis, S. D. (U. Birmingham, 
Neurocommunications Research Unit, England) Role of 
centrifugal pathways to cochlear nucleus in detection of 
signals in noise. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 36(6), 1131-1137.— Studied centrifugal auditory 
pathways to the cochlear nucleus by local injection of 
drugs to the surface of the cochlear nucleus of the 
unanesthetized cat. Changes in the detection of tone pips 
in noise were measured behaviorally. Atropine, which is 
known to block selectively certain centrifugal pathways 
having cholinergic properties, raised noise-masked 
thresholds more than it raised absolute thresholds. The 
deficit was greater for stimuli masked by wide-band 
noise than by narrow-band noise. This suggests that 
normally centrifugal pathways to the cochlear nucleus 

specifically help the detection of signals in noise, by 
controlling the critical bandwidth. In contrast, pentobar- 
bital, which acts as a depressant, raised absolute 
thresholds when injected to the cochlear nucleus but did 
not affect masked thresholds. (28 ref)—Journal summary. 
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7103. Porter, Alan L. (U. Washington) Effects of non- 
hydrogen-bonding anesthetics on memory in the Chick. 
Behavioral Biology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 365-375, 
— Studied the effects of 5 non-hydrogen-bonding anesth- 
etics (NHBA) upon memory processing in neonate 
White Leghorn cockerels (N = 1,173), using a 1-trial 
peck avoidance and a I-trial appetitive learning para- 
digm. No effects were observed with helium, nitrogen, or 
carbon dioxide, nor with hypoxia. Xenon induced a 
marginal amnesic effect and nitrous oxide induced a 
marginal enhancement. An environmental shift required 
to administer pressurized NHBA treatments (pressure to 
9.4 atmospheres) after training reduced subsequent 
pecking responses at 3-hr and/or 24-hr testing. Results 
are discussed in light of reported findings and theoretical 
implications of the NHBA for memory research. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7104. Poschel, B. P.; McCarthy, D. A.; Chen, Graham 
& Ensor, Charles R. (Parke, Davis & Co., Ann Arbor, 
Mich.) Pyrazapon (CI-683): A new antianxiety agent. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 35(3), 257-271.—Con- 
ducted extensive tests of pyrazapon, a pyrazolodiazepi- 
none, in male Webster albino mice, rhesus monkeys, 
male Sprague-Dawley, Carworth, and Holtzman albino 
rats, dogs, and rabbits. Results show that pyrazapon 
exerted strong disinhibitory effects on behavior in a 
variety of animal tests (e.g., ingestion of a novel food 
substance, conditioned conflict, and hypothalamic self- 
stimulation). In tests for sedation, motor depression, and 
ataxia, weak effects were seen relative to chlordiazepox- 
ide and diazepam. Pyrazapon also showed considerable 
ability to protect against pentylenetetrazol-induced 
convulsions in acute tests, However, much tolerance 
developed to this effect in the course of daily treatments. 
Tolerance did not develop, on the other hand, to the 
behavioral disinhibitory effect. No untoward pharmaco- 
dynamic effects were observed at doses greater than 
those producing the principle pharmacologic effects. It is 
concluded that pyrazapon may be an effective antianxie- 
ty drug with very weak sedative side effects.—Journal 
abstract. 

7105. Puri, Surendra K. & Lal, Harbans. (U. Rhode 
Island) Reduced threshold to pain induced aggression 
specifically related to morphine dependence. Psycho- 

pharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 35(3), 237-241.—Male Long- 
Evans rats were chronically administered increasing 
intraperitoneal doses until a maximally tolerated mainte- 
nance-dose of morphine (400 mg/kg/day), phenobarbi- 
tal (400 mg/kg/day), ethanol (20 ml of 50% v/v/day), or 
amphetamine (16 mg/kg/day) was reached. After several 
days of maintenance doses, Ss were withdrawn from 
those drugs. When grouped, morphine-withdrawn Ss 
showed intermittent spontaneous aggression (rearing, 
vocalization, attack-bites). Amphetamine (2 mg/kg) 
treatment potentiated morphine withdrawal aggression. 
However, Ss withdrawn from phenobarbital, ethanol, or 
amphetamine failed to show spontaneous aggression 
with or without amphetamine. Similarly, shock intensity 
Tequired to elicit pain-induced aggression was signifi- 
cantly decreased in morphine-withdrawn Ss but not in 
those withdrawn from phenobarbital, ethanol, or amphe- 
tamine. Results suggest that the aggression seen during 
abstinence is caused by specific changes in the 
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uniquely produced by the chronic administration of 
narcotic drugs.—Journal abstract. 

7106. Radulovacki, M. & Brunngraber, E. G. (U. 
Illinois, Medical School) Convulsion-producing property 
of the dialyzable glycopeptide preparation from whole 
rat brain. Neuropharmacology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 13(2), 
139-142.—A dialyzable preparation containing whole rat 
brain glycopeptides caused clonic-tonic convulsions 
when administered intraventricularly to cats. It is 
suggested that this effect is due to a glycopeptide 
recovered from a brain glycoprotein or glycoproteins. 

7107. Revusky, Sam & Gorry, Tom. (Memorial U. 
Newfoundland, St. John's, Canada) Flavor aversions 
produced by contingent drug injection: Relative effec- 
tiveness of apomorphine, emetine, and lithium. Behavi- 
our Research & Therapy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 11(4), 403-409. 
—Shortly after male white rats began drinking saccharin 
solution, 7 groups (n = 9 in each) were injected 
intraperitoneally with different doses of apomorphine, 
emetine, or lithium. A control group was not injected. 6 
days later, Ss were given free access to saccharin solution 
and to water. Aversions to saccharin solution were 
obtained in all injected groups and tended to become 
more pronounced as the dose level increased. At similar 
dose levels, lithium produced the most pronounced 
aversions and apomorphine the weakest. A follow-up 
study with 35 squirrel monkeys confirmed that lithium 
produces more pronounced aversions than either eme- 
tine or apomorphine. It is concluded that lithium may be 
useful in the chemical aversion treatment of alcoholism. 
—Journal abstract. 

7108. Rosadini, Guido; Rodriguez, Guido & Siani, 
Clelia. (National Research Council of Italy, S. Martino 
Hosp., Center for Cerebral Neurophysiology, Genoa, 
Italy) Acute alcohol poisoning in man: An experimental 
electrophysiological study. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, 
Vol. 35(3), 273-285.— Conducted a longitudinal study of 
spontaneous and visual evoked potential (VEP) EEG 
activity during acute alcohol poisoning in 8 young 
voluntary Ss; a comparison with neuropsychiatric state 
of the S, alcoholic haematic rate, and reaction time to 
different sensorial and sensitive stimulations was made. 
The VEP showed alterations both in the latency and 
amplitude of its components as well as in morphology; 
Such effects may alter from S to S. EEG alterations 
showed (a) a constant slacking of alpha rhythm (about 1 
cps) parallel to its amount reduction and (b) a new slow 
activity. Band analysis shows that it can belong to every 
value under the alpha frequency (0-3.2 cps). EEG 
alterations did not correlate with neuropsychiatric 
changes or the alcohol hematic level. (21 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

7109. Rosen, Alexander J. & Buga, Joseph A. (U. 
Illinois, Chicago Circle) Effects of lysergic acid diethy- 
lamide on simple instrumental conditioning, extinction 

imination learning in the rat. Pharmacology, 
Biochemistry & Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 1(6), 619-627. 
—Conducted 2 experiments with 45 naive male Holtz- 
man albino rats in each, in which Ss were trained under 
placebo or LSD (high and low dose) conditions to either 
run in a straight alley for food or leverpress (fixed ratio 
20) in a Skinner box in the presence of 1 of 2 spatially 
Positioned bars associated with food reward. A testing 


phase followed in which Ss continued to perform under 
either the same injection conditions or under | of the 
alternative injection conditions. Results indicate that 
high drug doses (20 mg/kg) increased resistance to 
extinction in the runway but impaired both running 
acquisition and discrimination, whereas low doses (05 
mg/kg) impaired running but improved discrimination, 
There. were some indications that LSD had long-term 
behavioral consequences which outlasted the drugged 
state, suggesting an effect on learning as well as on 
performance. (20 ref}—Journal abstract. 

7110. Saarnivaara, Laila & Mattila, M. J. (U. Helsinki, 
Finland) Comparison of tricyclic antidepressants in 
rabbits: Antinociception and potentiation of the nora- 
drenaline responses. Psychopharmacologia, 
1974, Vol. 35(3), 221-236.—Compared the antinocice 
tive effect on the rabbit's dental pain of 10 tricyclic 
antidepressants (2-5 mg/kg iv) with their potentiation of 
the noradrenaline (NA) pressor responses in conscious 
rabbits. Receptor desensitization by tricyclic antidepres- 
sants was tested on the S's isolated aortic spiral. Tertiary 
amines imipramine, amitriptyline, doxepine, and trimi- 
pramine were most antinociceptive but inferior to 5 
mg/kg of morphine. They were also most potent in 
enhancing the morphine analgesia. The seconda 
amines desipramine and nortriptyline were less antinoci- 
ceptive than their tertiary analogues imipramine and 
amitriptyline. The effects of opipramol and imipramine 
N-oxide were inconsistent. Dibenzepine and iprindole 
were inactive. Lithium abolished the antinociceptive 
action of protriptyline without modifying that of the 
combination of protriptyline and morphine. Protriptyline 
and nortriptyline proved most effective in enhancing the 
NA pressor response, followed by dibenzepine, desipra- 
mine, and imipramine. Opipramol, amitriptyline, and 
iprindole were least active. Trimipramine reduced the 
NA pressor responses and the effect of doxepine was 
variable. Lithium did not modify the NA potentiation by 
protriptyline. It is concluded that antinociception by 
tricyclic antidepressants is more likely related to their 
central tryptaminergic mechanisms or to local anesthetic 
properties than to their adrenergic or adrenolytic 
activity. (38 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7111. Sabelli, H. C.; Vazquez, A. J.; Mosnaim, A. D. & 
Madrid-Pedemonte, L. (U. Health Sciences, Chicago 
Medical School) 2-Phenylethylamine as a possil 
mediator for A’-tetrahydrocannabinol-induced stimula- 
tion. Nature, 1974(Mar), Vol. 248(5444), 144-145.—1f 
neuroamines modulate perception and affect, the beha- 
vioral effects of marihuana may be mediated by 
alterations of brain amine mechanisms. Biochemical and 
behavioral experiments are reported that suggest a role 
for endogenous 2-phenylethylamine (PEA) in the action 
of A’-tetrahydrocannabinol (THC). PEA may be one of 
the neuromodulators involved in wakefulness, arousal, 
and excitement since it is present in both animal and 
human brains, and is responsible for the deamination of 
noradrenalin and serotonin, Brain levels of PEA were 
determined in 36 male New Zealand rabbits, Acute iv 
administration of THC increased 4-fold PEA brain 
levels. In both these rabbits and in mice, the administra- 
tion of the THC produced hyperexcitability. It is 
concluded that the increase in the brain levels of PEA 
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induced by THC are associated with an increase in the 
free PEA available to receptor cites and that this is 
responsible for some of the stimulant effects of THC. (23 
tef)—R. S. Albin. 

7112. Santilli, Arthur A.; Kim, Dong H.; Fieber, 
Richard A. & Wanser, Stephen V. (Wyeth Lab., Research 
& Development Div. Radnor, Pa.) CNS depressant 
effects of Schiff bases derived from 4,6-dichloro-5- 
pyrimidinecarboxaldehydes and substituted anilines. 
Journal of Pharmaceutical Sciences, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
63(3), 449-451.—Found that a representative number of 
new compounds (Schiff bases) showed CNS depressant 
activity in mice at intraperitoneal doses ranging from 
12.7 to 400 mg/kg. 

7113. Sayers, A. C. & Handley, Sheila L. (Wander 
Research Inst, Berne, Switzerland) Catalepsy induced 
by a-methyl-p-tyrosine and d-amphetamine: The role of 
catecholamine metabolism. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, 
Vol. 34(4), 325-334.— Investigated the effect of inhib- 
ition of MAO, catechol-O-methyltransferase (COMT), 
and dopa-decarboxylase on the catalepsy induced by 
dextroamphetamine in a-methyl-p-tyrosine (a-MpT) 
treated female Wistar rats. Administration of an MAO 
inhibitor concomitant with a-MpT slightly antagonized 
the cataleptic state but when given 2 hrs later was 

without an appreciable effect. Only when an inhibitor 
was injected at an extremely high dose level 18 hrs prior 
to a-MpT did catalepsy fail to develop. Following 
COMT inhibition the cataleptic state was enhanced. 
After dopa-decarboxylase inhibition the catalepsy devel- 
oped as usual for the Ist 3 hrs postamphetamine but then 
declined in intensity. It is concluded that neither 
deaminated nor O-methylated products are responsible 
for the development of catalepsy. In fact, the indication 
is that the catalepsy may be antagonised by an O- 
methylated derivative. A possible explanation for the 
action of the dopa-decarboxylase inhibitor is discussed. 
(26 ref)—Journal abstract. 
7114. Schechter, Martin D. & Rand, Michael J. 
(Medical Coll. Virginia, Richmond) Effect of acute 
deprivation of smoking on aggression and hostility. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 35(1), 19-28.— Tested 
26 18-24 yr old graduate and undergraduate students on 
the A. H. Buss agression-machine to determine their 
aggression scores and visual reaction times during 2 
sessions. The mean aggression scores of the 14 nonsmok- 
ers did not differ significantly between sessions, whereas 
there was a significant increase in aggression scores for 
the 12 chronic smokers in their nonsmoking (depriva- 
tion) session compared with their smoking session. This 
increase in aggression in deprived smokers is discussed as 
a factor in the continuance of the smoking habit and is 
positively correlated to rated hostility scores on the Buss- 
Durkee Hostility Inventory. (33 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7115. Scheel-Kriiger, Jorgen & Hasselager, Elisabeth. 
(Hans Hosp., Central Lab., Roskilde, Denmark) Studies 
of various amphetamines, apomorphine and clonidine 
on body temperature and brain 5-hydroxytryptamine 

metabolism in rats. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 
36(3), 189-202.—Presents data from experiments with 
male SPF Wistar rats which suggest that the effect of 
various amphetamines on serotonin metabolism is ve 

complex in mechanism of action and might be related to 
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hyperthermia, to a direct effect on serotonin neurons. 
and to the ratio between central dopamine-noradrena. 
line receptor activation of these drugs. (39 ref) 

7116. Schildkraut, Joseph J. (Massachusetts Mental 
Health Center, Boston) The effects of lithium on 
norepinephrine turnover and metabolism: Basic and 
clinical studies. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1974(May), Vol. 158(5), 348-360.—Short-term adminis. 
tration of lithium chloride increased the turnover of 
norepinephrine in the rat brain. This finding and data 
from a longitudinal investigation of a manic patient 
treated with lithium carbonate suggest that a transient 
increase in norepinephrine turnover may be observed 
only during the initial phase of lithium administration, 
(44 ref) 

7117. Schwin, Robert; Hill, Shirley Y.; Goodwin, 
Donald W. & Powell, Barbara. (Washington U., Medical 
School) Marihuana and critical flicker fusion: Evidence 
for perceptual sharpening. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1974(Feb), Vol. 158(2), 142-144.—Investigated 
the effect of smoking | g of marihuana containing 1.5% 
A'-tetrahydrocannabinol on the critical flicker fusion 
(CFF) thresholds of 31 male 21-30 yr old experienced 
marihuana smokers. Results indicate that marihuana 
enhances the CFF threshold, unlike other drugs classi- 
fied as CNS “depressants.” The increased excitability of 
the visual system following marihuana smoking is 
discussed with reference to previous reports of “percep- 
tual sharpening.” (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7118. Sinnet, E. Robert; Bates, Rodney A. & Harvey, 
William M. (Kansas State U.) Sensitivity of the 
Experiential World Inventory to psychedelic drug states. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 205-206. 
—Administered the Experiential World Inventory (EWI) 
under 2 conditions to each of 40 Ss who were drug 
abusers. The set oriented toward the recall of a 
Psychedelic experience produced markedly elevated 
profiles, particularly on scales reflecting altered percep- 
tions of the world and changes in the body image. 
—Journal abstract. 

7119. Sinnett, E. Robert; Wampler, Karen S. & 
Harvey, William M. (Kansas State U.) Marihuana: A 
Psychedelic drug? Psychological Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
34(1), 47-53.—Combined dimensions of the drug experi- 
ence, derived from judgments by 2 groups of experienced 
drug users (N = 79), to separate marihuana and 
psychedelic drugs into 2 classes. The marihuana sub- 
stances were judged to be calming as opposed to 
exciting, relatively safer, and less potent than psychedelic 
drugs. In this study and others it seems that marihuana 
may be more similar to sedative, depressant, and 
hypnotic drugs than to psychedelic drugs. Some superi- 
ority in correct classification was found for a nonlinear 
discriminant function over a linear discriminant func- 
tion. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. N 

7120. Snowdon, Charles T. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) 
Learning deficits in lead-injected rats. Pharmacology 
Biochemistry & Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 1(6); 599-603. 
—36 weanling and 56 adult Sprague-Dawley oe 
injected with 1 of 3 concentrations of lead acetate for 3 
days failed to demonstrate any learning impairments as 
measured by a Hebb-Williams maze series relative d 
water injected controls. Ss at the highest dose leve 
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showed clear symptoms of lead poisoning. 17 pregnant 
female Holtzman rats injected during pregnancy with an 
asymptomatic dose of lead acetate showed a 100% 
abortion rate, while 75% of 16 water injected controls 
delivered litters. 36 rat pups whose mothers were injected 
with asymptomatic doses of lead acetate throughout 
nursing developed more slowly, weighed less, and 
demonstrated learning deficits relative to 26 controls. It 
is concluded that behavioral and physiological effects of 
lead may be greatest during the earliest developmental 
stages. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7121. Stadnicki, Stanley W.; Schaeppi, Ulrich; 
Rosenkrantz, Harris & Braude, Monique C. (Mason 
Research Inst., Worcester, Mass.) A*-tetrahydrocannabi- 
nol: Subcortical spike bursts and motor manifestations 
in a Fischer rat treated orally for 109 days. Life 
Sciences, 1974(Feb), Vol. 14(3), 463-472. 

7122. Stolerman, I. P.; Bunker, P. & Jarvik, M. E. 
(Medical Research Council, Neuropharmacology Unit, 
Birmingham, England) Nicotine tolerance in rats: Role 
of dose and dose interval. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, 
Vol. 34(4), 317-324.—In Exp I with male Sprague- 
Dawley albino rats, intraperitoneally injected nicotine 
reduced spontaneous locomotor activity in a dose-related 
manner. After a single pretreatment with nicotine, acute 
tolerance developed; this was shown by a shift of the 
dose-response curve such that the dose of nicotine 
required to produce a given decrement in activity was 
multiplied by a factor of about 2.4. In Exp II a range of 
doses of nicotine was found to induce tolerance, but the 
dose inducing the maximum degree of tolerance was 
rather critical. Results demonstrate the importance of 
using a range of pretreatment and challenge doses when 
assessing tolerance to nicotine. However, frequently 
repeated doses were not necessary, since tolerance 
developed when nicotine was administered to Ss only 
once in every 3 days in Exp III. In terms of tolerance 
liability in rats, it seems that nicotine is not discriminable 
from other drugs upon which dependence can be 
established.—Journal abstract. 

7123. Taha, A. M., et al. (U. Assiut, Faculties of 
Pharmacy & Medicine, Egypt) Synthesis and screening 
of cyclic benzylhydrazine congeners as antidepressants. 
Journal of Pharmaceutical Sciences, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
63(3), 395-398.—Evaluated the antidepressant activity of 
several 2-pyrazolinium salts and their corresponding 
Pyrazolidines, congeners of a cyclic benzylhydrazine 
Structure, in mice in comparison with nialamide. Use was 
made of the antagonism of reserpine-induced ptosis and 
the antagonism of reserpine protection against ampheta- 
mine lethality. (18 ref) 

7124. Taylor, Max & Goudie, A. J. (University Coll. 
North Wales, Bangor) Chronic anorexic and behavioural 
effects of the fenfluramine derivative SE 780 in rats. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 35(1), 13-17.—Studied 
the behavioral and anorexic effects of the phenfluora- 
mine derivative SE-780 in 24 male hooded rats after 
chronic administration over 35 days. Behavioral effects 
of the compound were assessed by “time sampling 
behavioral categorization on Days 1, 14, and 28 of 
administration. An initial sedative effect observed after 
acute administration was absent on Days 14 and 28, 
when the drug had no behavioral effects at all. The 


anorexic properties of the drug were investigated by 
measuring daily body weights and intake of food over a 
2-hr period on observation days. The drug appeared to 
be a highly potent anorexiant in that tolerance to its 
effects built up very slowly. It is suggested that SE-780 
may be an anorexic superior to phenfluoramine due to 
its lack of stimulant properties after chronic administra- 
tion and secondly its activity over longer periods of time. 
—Journal abstract. 

7125. Thiébot, M. H.; Soubrié, P.; Simon, P. & 
Boissier, J. R. (National Inst. of Health & Medical 
Research, Neuropsychopharmacological Research Unit, 
Paris, France) [Dissociation of two components of rat 
behavior by psychotropic drugs: Utilization for studying 
anxiolytic drugs.] (Fren) Psychopharmacologia, 1973, 
Vol. 31(1), 77-90.—Used the "staircase" to study 2 
components of exploratory behavior in male Wistar rats. 
Frequency of rearing and the number of steps climbed 
during 3 min were recorded. Various psychotropic drugs 
were tested which modified these 2 parameters, Neuro- 
leptics induced a parallel decrease of both, while 
benzodiazepines, meprobamate, amobarbitone, and eth- 
anol decreased the rearing at doses which left the 
number of steps climbed unchanged. At high doses, there 
was a parallel decrease of both parameters. Ampheta- 
mine, at lower doses, increased the rearing score alone. 
The comparison of the drug effects with those of 2 
muscle relaxants (by a comparison of the slopes of 
regression lines) suggests that either the observed 
benzodiazepine effects were only partly due to their 
myorelaxant action, or, that both myorelaxants have 
some anxiolytic action. The effect of amphetamine at 
low doses can be viewed as a demonstration of increased 
anxiety. (15 ref) —English abstract. 

7126. Tilson, H. A. & Rech, R. H. (Bristol Lab., 
Pharmacology Research, Syracuse, N.Y.) The effects of 
p-chlorophenylalanine on morphine analgesia, toler- 
ance and dependence development in two strains of 
rats. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 35(1), 45-59, 
—Used a modified flinch-jump method to detect 
changes in reactivity to electric footshock in Sprague- 
Dawley and Fisher strain female albino rats. Fisher Ss 
were more reactive to the footshock than Sprague- 
Dawley Ss, but showed less relative increase in threshold 
(analgesia) following various doses of morphine. Pre- 
treatment with p-chlorophenylalanine (p-CPA), 100 
mg/kg/day for 3 days, attenuated significantly morphine 
analgesia in Sprague-Dawley but not Fisher Ss. In Ss 
implanted subcutaneously with morphine pellets, p-CPA 
appeared to delay the development of tolerance to 
morphine in both strains. Hyperalgesia and loss of body 
weight resulted from administration of naloxone to 

ellet-implanted Ss, and p-CPA pretreatment lessened 
these withdrawal effects significantly in Sprague-Dawley 
Ss only. Results emphasize the importance of strain 
differences in the study of morphine analgesia and 
development of tolerance and dependence. Assuming 
differences in the function of the serotonergic inhibitory 
system in the 2 strains, these data provide general 
support for the involvement of brain serotonin mecha- 
nisms in modulating, if not mediating, the effects of 


morphine. (32 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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7127. Torre, Michele; Bogetto, Filippo & Torre, 
Eugenio. (U. Turin, Torino, Italy) Effect of LSD-25 and 
1-methyl-d-lysergic acid butanolamide on rat brain and 
platelet serotonin levels. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, 
Vol. 36(2), 117-122.— Conducted a factorial analysis of 
rat cerebral serotonin (5-HT) values following injections 
of intraperitoneal LSD-25 (.1 or 3 mg/kg), methysergide 
(5 or 3 mg/kg), or saline in 51 male Wistar rats. The 
highly significant decrease in 5-HT induced by both 
drugs was independent of dose and the effect of both 
drugs was the same. Increased platelet 5-HT values were 
also obtained with each drug. Findings suggest that the 
psychotomimetic effect of LSD-25 is not due to changes 
in cerebral 5-HT, since a relationship can probably by 
postulated between such an effect in man and the effect 
of LSD-25 on conditioned behavior in the rat. It is also 
felt that the fact that these drugs decrease and increase 
cerebral and platelet values respectively may be of 

assistance in the interpretation of data relating of platelet 
5-HT patterns in man under psychiatric conditions and 
during treatment with psychotropic drugs. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7128. Vaatstra, W. J. & Eigeman, L. (Philips-Duphar 
B. V., Research Lab., Weesp, Netherlands) Dopamine 
turnover in the rat corpus striatum: In vivo and in vitro 
studies on the action of amantadine. European Journal 
of Pharmacology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 25(2), 185-190.— The 
in vivo turnover of dopamine in the corpus striatum of 
male Wistar-TNO strain rats was not influenced by 
amantadine. Chlorpromazine increased and apomor- 
phine decreased this turnover. In vitro, dopamine in 

Striatal tissue from Ss treated with amantadine did not 

differ from control striatal tissue. Incubation of tissue 

from untreated Ss in a medium containing amantadine, 
amphetamine, or apomorphine caused a slight increase, 

Breat increase, and great decrease, respectively, in 

medium dopamine levels. Results are discussed with 

respect to the action of amantadine against Parkinson- 
ism. (17 ref) 

7129. Van der Poel, A. M. (U. Leiden, Netherlands) 
The influence of 3-quinuclidinylbenzilate on the behavi- 
our of rats in a circular runway. Psychopharmacologia, 

1974, Vol. 36(2), 151-162.— Treated 36 female albino 

Glaxo rats, trained to run for a chocolate reward in a 
circular runway, according to 6 X 6 Latin Square 
schemes with 5 doses of 3-quinuclidinylbenzilate (1-10 
mg/kg) or the vehicle. On experimental days there were 6 
consecutive trials. Intraperitoneal injections were admin- 
istered 20 min before the Ist trial. The drug caused a 
marked, dose-dependent increase of the latency, whereas 
the effect on running-time was comparatively small. 
During the latency the frequency of ambivalent behav- 
iors, shown at the transition of the Start-goal compart- 
ment and the runway, increased under acute influence of 
1 mg/kg or more. Concomitant increases were noted in 
the frequency of displacement activities, which were 
absent in controls. Results are interpreted as a drug- 
induced intensification of a conflict, existing in normal 
animals, between the tendency to stay in the vicinity of 
the reward and the tendency to run for a subsequent 
teward.—Journal abstract. 

7130. Vonderlage, Manfred. (U. Hamburg, Psycholog- 

ical Inst. W. Germany) The contractile response to 
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rectangular stimulation by noradrenaline (NA) in rabbit 
vena cava strips: A new method of rapid drug addition 
European Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(Jan), Vol, 25(1), 
71-79.—Describes a method by which it is possible id 
record the mechanical latent period of the contraction 
and the maximum rate of tension development which 
occurs a few seconds after the beginning of the 
contractile response in rabbit vena cava strips. The 
method, moreover, permits the application of a train of 
drug stimuli. Results of administering noradrenaline 
(NA) in varying concentrations indicate that the latent 
period is not only due to different diffusion times of NA 
but depends mainly on the time required for excitation- 
-contraction coupling. The maximum rate of tension 
development serves as a suitable parameter for describ- 
ing the fast component of responses to NA even in 
contractions, in which the Ist component merges without 
any intervening contraction with the 2nd component, (30 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

7131. Waldeck, Bertil, (U. Góteborg, Sweden) Ethanol 
and caffeine: A complex interaction with respect to 
locomotor activity and central catecholamines. Psycho- 
Pharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 36(3), 209-220.—Investigated 
the effect of ethanol and caffeine on the locomotor 
activity (motility) of female NMRI strain mice. Caffeine 
(25 mg/kg) which by itself stimulated motility increased 
the stimulation of motility elicited by 1-2 g/kg ethanol. 
When 3 g/kg ethanol was given, caffeine (25 and 50 
mg/kg) did not change the level of activity while 100 
mg/kg abolished the increase in activity caused by 
ethanol alone. A mixture of ET495 (trivastal) and 
clonidine, which stimulate central dopamine and nora- 
drenaline receptors, respectively, caused reversal of the 
reserpqne-induced suppression of motility. Caffeine (25 
mg/kg) but not ethanol (1 g/kg), potentiated this 
reversal. Data indicate a marked increased synthesis of 
brain catecholamines after combined treatment with 
caffeine and ethanol as compared with the result 
obtained after either drug alone or after saline injections. 
It is suggested that central catecholamine mechanisms 
are involved in the interaction between ethanol and 
caffeine. (32 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7132. Wang, Yao-Chun; Pandey, Ghanshyam N.; 
Mendels, Joe & Frazer, Alan. (U. Pennsylvania) Effect of 
lithium on prostaglandin E,-stimulated adenylate cyc- 
lase activity of human platelets. Biochemical Pharmacol- 
ogy, 1974(Feb), Vol. 23(4), 845-855.—Found that the 
inhibition produced by lithium (LI) on the stimulatory 
effect of prostaglandin E, (PGE ,) on cyclic adenosine 
monophosphate (AMP) was not blocked by phentola- 
mine, whereas phentolamine did block the inhibition due 
to norepinephrine (NE). Magnesium enhanced E 
stimulatory effect of PGE, on the production of labele! 
cyclic AMP in intact platelets and antagonized the 
inhibition produced by Li on this process. These ae 
show that Li antagonizes PGE,-induced stimulation T 
platelet adenylate cyclase at a site distinct from that 3 
which NE acts. (52 ref) 

7133. Wayner, M. J.; Ono, T. & Nolley, D. (Syracuse 
U., Brain Research Lab.) Effects of angiotensin ll on 
central neurons. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behav 
1973(Nov), Vol. 1(6), 679-691.—Results of iv admin 
tered angiotensin II on 293 neurons in 7 different par 
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of the rat brain indicate that angiotensin affects cells 
within the lateral hypothalamus, zona incerta, ven- 
tromedial and dorsomedial hypothalamic nuclei, dentate 
gyrus, and thalamus. Because some of the Na sensitive 
neurons, all of which were sensitive to angiotensin, 
displayed a very pronounced potentiation of discharge 
frequency with simultaneous administration of Na and 
angiotensin, it is suggested that angiotensin II might 
influence drinking because of a low threshold effect on 
hypothalamic nuclei. (27 ref) 

7134. Weinstock, Marta & Speiser, Zipora. (Tel Aviv 
U., Sackler School of Medicine, Israel) Modification by 
propranolol ‘and related compounds of motor activity 
and stereotype behavior induced in the rat by ampheta- 
mine. European Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
25(1), 29—35.—Pretreatment of male Wistar albino rats 
with 4 B-adrenoceptor antagonists—propranolol, dextro- 
propranolol, oxprenolol, and practolol—resulted in a 
decrease in hypermotility produced by amphetamine, 2 
mg/kg. This effect occurred with similar amounts of all 4 
agents over a narrow dose range, 4-1 mg/kg; higher 
doses were generally ineffective. Injection of propranolol 
and oxprenolol after amphetamine caused an increase in 
hypermotility, while dextropropranolol and practolol did 
not. None of these agents had any effect on ampheta- 
mine-induced stereotype behavior in amounts ranging 
from .2 to 10 mg/kg. Results suggest that all these drugs 
may reduce hypermotility by diminishing central nora- 
drenaline release. Increased motor activity induced by 
propranolol and oxprenolol may result from a blockade 
of the inhibitory effects of noradrenaline mediated via 8- 
receptors. (20 ref) 

7135. Wilson, Marvin C. & Schuster, Charles R. (U. 
Mississippi, School of Pharmacy) Cholinergic influence 
on intravenous cocaine self-administration by rhesus 
monkeys. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 1(6), 643-649.— Determined the effects 
of intramuscular administration of atropine, methylatro- 
pine, and physostigmine on iv cocaine self-administra- 
tion in 4 male drug-naive monkeys. Atropine (.5-2.0 
mg/kg) increased cocaine intake, whereas methylatro- 
pine, over the same dosage range, produced no change 
and physostigmine (.1-.5 mg/kg) significantly depressed 
this behavior. The effect of atropine was interpreted as 
being the result of its central anticholinergic action, and 
that of physostigmine, since it was opposite to that of 
atropine, was attributed to its central cholinergic action. 
Furthermore it was hypothesized that the effect of these 
cholinergic interactions on cocaine self-administration 
resulted from a modulation of the factors which may 
control self-administration (i.e., drug-induced aversive- 
ness or nonspecific behavioral disruption rather than any 
Specific interaction with the neurochemical mechanisms 
of cocaine mediated reinforcement). The drug effects 
Support the concept of a central cholinergic behavioral 
inhibitory system which when blocked results in beha- 
Vioral activation. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 3 

7136. Wimer, Richard E. & Huston, Connie. (City of 
Hope National Medical Center, Duarte, Calif.) Facilita- 
tion of learning performance by posttrial etherization. 
Behavioral Biology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 10(3) 385-389. 
—Gave 39 C57BL/6J and 38 DBA/2J male mice brief 
Posttrial exposures to vapor of liquid diethyl ether at an 
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average room temperature of 24°C. Mean duration of 
exposure was 9 sec, The procedure did not ert loss 
of the righting response. The behavioral effect was to 
enhance foot-shock escape learning performance of 
DBA/2J, but not of C57BL/6J Ss. Results continue to 
confirm a difference between these strains in the 
behavioral consequences of posttrial etherization and are 
consistent with the notion that low posttrial doses of 
ether produce facilitation or no effect upon learning 
performance.—Journal abstract. 

7137. Woodruff, G. N.; Elkhawad, A. O. & Pinder, R. 
M. (U. Southampton, England) Long lasting stimulation 
of locomotor activity produced by the intraventricular 
injection of a cyclic analogue of dopamine into 
conscious mice. European Journal of Pharmacology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 25(1), 80-86.—Injected the cyclic analog 
of dopamine, 2-amino-6,7- dihydroxy-1,2,3,4- tetrahy- 
dronaphthalene (ADTN) intraventricularly into con- 
scious male albino mice. ADTN caused à strong 
stimulation of locomotor activity which lasted for 18 hrs. 
The locomotor-stimulant action of ADTN was blocked 
by haloperidol but was not reduced by gane eg 
tyrosine, p-chlorophenylalanine, or reserpine. A 
had a dopamine-like action on the blood pressure of the 
anesthetized guinea pig. The dimethyl ether of ADTN, 
which has no effect on guinea pig blood pressure, had i: 
locomotor stimulant action. The possibility that the 
central action of ADTN is due to a direct action on 
dopamine receptors is dicussed. (27 ref)—Journal 
abstract. ) 

7138. Woods, Stephen C., et al. (U. Washingtoni 
Reversal of conditioned aversions in normal n 
micrencephalic rats. Journal of Comparative & CH Sch 
ical Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 86(3), leen he 
administered to pregnant rats, the drug methy m y 
methanol acetate (MAMA) causes a dose-deper i 
reduction in the mass of the cerebral cortex E m 
offspring. In the present experiment, it was pone he: i 
MAMA-produced micrencephalic female hooded Lo ja 
Evans rats developed conditioned flavor ed u 
easily as 10 normal controls, Both normal and ur. 
phalic Ss reversed a relative preference between Sls E 
easily and repeatedly. Results are discussed in re SE 
various contemporary theories of conditioned aversions. 


—Journal abstract. 
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7139. Casimir, Michael J. & Butenandt, aed 
(LR.S.A.C. Lwiro, Rep. du Zaire and H AY 
Institute for Behavioral Physiology, Sed KE 
Erlingen/Andechs, W. Germany) Migration recite 
area shifting in relation to some ecological Zen NN, 
mountain gorilla group (Gorilla gorilla beringe dch 
Mt. Kahuzi region (République du Zaire). Zo NOU 
Tierpsychologie, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(5), 51 SSES, 
that, in the growth season of the bamboo shee Ai, 
and November, gorillas are found in De ood dd 
but during the rest of the year the animals x Seet 
biotope owing to lack of food. (German 


summaries) 
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7140. Groves, Colin P. (U. Cambridge, England) 
Notes on the ecology and behaviour of the Angola 
colobus (Colobus angolensis P. L. Sclater 1860) in N. E. 
Tanzania. Folia Primatologica, 1973, Vol. 20(1), 12-26. 
—Angola colobus display a social structure similar to 
mantled guereza and live in small, tight-knit troops with 
usually a single adult male who performs the distinctive 
jumping-roaring display. Food consists largely of leaves; 
Celtis is a favored source wherever it occurs. Unripe figs 
are also consumed. Observations on flight behavior, 
intragroup relations, interspecies associations, and the 
determinants of troop composition are made.—Journal 
abstract. 

7141. Harmeson, Janet P. (U. Illinois) Breeding 
ecology of the dickcissel. Auk, 1974(Apr), Vol. 91(2), 
348-359.—Analyzed territorial features and male pairing 
success in the dickcissel to determine factors influencing 
mate selection. Results are discussed in terms of habitat 
quality. (25 ref) 

7142. Holzberg, Sebastian. (Assn. of Radiological & 
Environmental Research, Inst. of Biology, Neuherberg/- 
Munich, W. Germany) [Observations on social behav- 
ior and ecology of the coral-reef fish Dascyllus margina- 
tus Rüppell (Pisces; Pomacentridae).] (Germ) Zeitschrift 
für Tierpsychologie, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(5), 492-513. —Ob- 
Served behavior of coral-reef fish in stationary colonies 
and in aquaria, The fish defend their territory in 

ritualized fights. The male-female sex-ratio is 1:3, with 
sex distribution affected by high aggressiveness of males 
and increased predatory pressure caused by their 
conspicuous signal jumps. During the reproductive cycle 
a synchronized spawning of the whole colony takes 
place. This behavior is seen in aquaria, and histological 
slides of the gonads of females caught in the field make it 
seem likely that spawning is synchronized also in the 
field. Possible factors leading to synchronization are 
discussed, and spawning behavior of other species of the 
genus Dascyllus is described. (46 ref)—E. Furchtgott. 
7143. Kawai, Masao & Mito, Umeyo. (Kyoto U., 
Primate Research Inst, Inuyama, Japan) Quantitative 
study of activity patterns and postures of Formosan 
monkeys by the radio-telemetrical technique. Primates, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 14(2-3), 179-194.— Continuously record- 
ed the locomotive activity and posture of 4 Formosan 
monkeys. Results show that Ss had 3-5 activity peaks/- 
day. Although the average time spent in movement was 
only 68 min, frequencies of movement were very high. 
Measures of the time spent in, and the frequency of, 
orthograde and pronograde posture reveal that Ss were 
in orthograde (sitting) posture for 84% of the day. Ss 
changed posture on the average of 1,477 times/day. 
Social interactions and self-directed Tesponses are 
described, and the important evolutionary meaning of 
sitting posture is discussed. (15 tef)—Journal abstract. 

7144. Lát, J. (Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Physiology, Prague) The analysis of habituation. 

Acta Neurobiologiae Experimentalis, 1973, Vol. 33(4), 
771—789.—Used the “continuous data method," which 
provides a detailed, quantitative description of the 
"action-program" of rats introduced into a new environ- 
ment, to derive indices of the intensity of behavior which 
correlate closely with hippocampal theta activity. Based 
on these indices, a mathematical analysis of the course of 
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habituation was attempted. Both uninterrupted and 
interrupted habituation can be divided into 2 parts: the 
activation and disactivation (habituation) curves, The 
theoretical habituation curve may be represented bya 
usually negative exponential growth function on Which 
intrinsic damped oscillations with exponentially increas- 
ing wavelengths and decreasing amplitudes are superim- 
posed. The activation curve has the inverse characteris- 
tics. The course of positive learning seems to be 
intimately related to the activation curve. Since the 
dependence of both the rate of habituation and the rate 
of discrimination learning on the individual excitability 
level are of the same nature (inverted U-shaped curves), 
habituation can hardly be accepted as the simplest kind 
of learning. For habituation to occur, intervals between 
stimuli are critical; novelty or absence of reinforcement 
may be secondary. (32 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7145. Matray, Paul F. (Darlington School, Rome, 
Ga.) Broad-winged hawk nesting and ecology. Auk, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 91(2), 307-324.— Describes a study of. 
broad-winged hawks, conducted in the central Adiron- 
dack Mountains of New York. It is reported that 12 of 
the 14 nests found near the study area were built in 
yellow birch trees. Nest tree preference was probably 
related to life form of the species and characteristics of 
the site rather than to prevalence. Both parents collected 
nesting material during the incubation and nestling 
stages, but only the females collected the bark that 
formed the lining of the nest cup. There was a clear 
division of labor during the incubation stage: the females 
incubated and the males hunted. The males covered the 
eggs only while the females ate after a food transfer. The 
incubation period was 28 days or longer. Only females 
brooded. Their attentiveness waned after the young were 
1-2 wks old and only then did the females begin hunting. 
Males continued to provide the majority of food 
throughout the nestling stage. Females tore up food and 
fed the young until they were 28-30 days old. The young 
successfully tore up food for themselves when 27-28 
days old, ventured from the nest for the Ist time at 29-30 
days, produced the adult whistle at 30-36 days, and 
began hunting at 37-46 days. The parents continued to 
provide food until the fledglings reached 50-56 days of 
age. Feather development was completed by 45-51 days 
of age. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7146. Menzel, E. W. (State U. New York, Stony 
Brook) Further observations on the use of ladders in a 
group of young chimpanzees. Folia Primatologica, 1973, 
Vol. 19(6), 450-457.—Notes that although no compa 
ble behaviors have as yet been reported in wil 
chimpanzees, most captive chimpanzees easily learn d 
stand a loose branch or other elongated object vertical ly 
and use it for vaulting or climbing. The animas 
described in the present study went beyond this: they 
also learned to brace the top of the branch agaimi 
vertical structure and thus create a “ladder” which wou 
remain standing indefinitely and which could be ven 
simultaneously by several animals. An earlier paper ee 
PA, Vol 49:527) described the origin and first varieties of 
ladder using; the present paper describes a new be 
ty—escape over the 5.5 m high fence. No SE 
training was involved at any stage of the research 
—Journal abstract. 
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7147. Smith, James N. (U. British Columbia, Vancou- 
yer, Canada) The food searching behaviour of two 
European thrushes: l. Description and analysis of 
search paths. Behaviour, 1974, Vol. 48(3-4), 276-302. 
—Describes the movement paths of 2 bird predators, the 
European blackbird (Turdus merula) and the song thrush 
(T. philomelos) on a grass meadow in Oxford, England. 
The duration of moves and pauses were measured from 
film and videotape records. The foraging paths divide 
into natural units consisting of a series of alternating 
moves and pauses. Only /,— He of the total foraging time 
was spent in actual movement, the rest being spent in 
scanning for, or attacking, potential prey objects. 
Methods are presented for describing the “rules of 
movement" of the birds across the study meadow. 
(German summary) (33 ref)—S. R. Goldstein. 

7148. Wyman, Richard L. & Ward, Jack A. (Illinois 
State U.) The development of behavior in the cichlid fish 
Etroplus maculatus (Bloch). Zeitschrift für Tierpsycholo- 
gie, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(5), 461-491.—Observed orange 
chromide cichlid fish between the ages of 21 and 100 
days. Young fish display 14 different motor patterns, 8 
developing as a consequence of social interactions 
among siblings. Initially, “micronipping” and “glancing” 
were directed toward the parents. After parental deser- 
tion they were directed towards siblings. These two 
motor patterns are precursors for other motor patterns. 
The motor patterns all have signal functions initially for 
sibling interaction and later for aggressive and territorial 
behavior. Cryptic and aggressive color patterns also 
develop before sexually dimorphic coloration appears. 
The space occupied by young fish increased over the 
period of observation. The volume was greater before 
than after feeding, suggesting that hunger inhibits social 
interaction while satiation facilitates it. A model is 
presented suggesting that contact behavior of young 
cichlids, whether upon the parent, siblings, or inanimate 
objects, is necessary for the development of adult 
behavior. (German summary) (46  ref)—Journal 
summary. 
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7149. Bateson, P. P. (U. Cambridge, England) Length 
of training, opportunities for comparison, and imprint- 
ing in chicks. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 86(4), 586-589.—Trained 
112 1-day-old domestic chicks for 30 or 60 min with 1 of 
2 different stimuli. One-half of the Ss were given an 
Opportunity to compare simultaneously the familiar 
stimulus with the novel one for the last 15 min of 
training. Subsequently all Ss were given a choice between 
the 2 stimuli. The opportunity to compare the 2 stimuli 
beforehand had no effect on Ss’ behavior in the test. In 
contrast, the length of training was found to have a 
marked effect on the Ss; the longer they were exposed 
the more they attempted to approach the familiar 
stimulus.—Journal abstract. 

7150. Benefield, R.; Oscós, A. & Ehrenfreund, D. 
(Southern Illinois U.) Role of frustration in successive 
Positive contrast. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 86(4), 648-651.—Attempted 
to replicate the essential features of L. Crespi's (see PA, 
Vol 16:4736) study as it relates frustration to positive 
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contrast, using 40 male Sprague-Dawley rats. Experi- 
mental Ss were shifted from large to small incentive 
before being shifted back to large incentive to test for 
Positive contrast. The 2nd shift was made when Ss were 
running slowly, on the assumption that this reflected 
frustration from the Ist shift. Comparison with controls 
showed a significant positive contrast under 2 drive 
levels.—Journal abstract. 

7151. Bernstein, Lewis. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Psychology Service, Wood, Wis.) A study of some 
enriching variables in a free-environment for rats. 
Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1973(Mar), Vol. 17(2), 
85-88.— Tested the hypothesis that space in which to run 
and the opportunity for greater visual experience are 
more important variables than the potential enriching 
quality of toys in a free environment. 3 groups of animals 
were exposed for 3 hrs/day to 3 different early 
environments: a free environment with toys, a free 
environment without toys, and activity wheels. Both free- 
environment groups learned better than animals with 
activity wheel experience, indicating that opportunity for 
locomotor activity was not an important variable. There 
were no differences in learning ability between the 2 free- 
environment groups, suggesting that the presence of toys 
did not contribute to better learning.—Journal abstract. 

7152. Booraem, Curtis D. & Flowers, John V. Positive 
and negative contrast in successive nondifferential 
conditioning: A new approach to between subjects 
methodology. Journal of General Psychology, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 90(1), 63-68.— Trained 18 hooded rats in a straight 
maze and then extinguished the responses in order to 
have equivalent learning prior to a successive nondiffer- 
ential conditioning experiment. The groups were then 
retrained under high, medium, and low reinforcement 
conditions for 18 trials. Finally, all Ss were observed for 
18 more trials under the medium reinforcement condi- 
tion. Significant positive and negative contrast effects 
were found in mean runway speeds. Findings support the 
hypothesis that previous negative findings of positive 
contrast are due to research designs that define positive 
contrast as a response above the organism’s maximum 
physiological capacity—Author abstract. v 

7153. Broitman, Susana T. & Donoso, A. O. (National 
U. Cuyo, Lab. of Brain Research, Mendoza, Argentina) 
Maternal and sex-related influences on locomotor 
activity in rats following weaning. Physiology & Behav- 
ior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 12(2), 309-312.—Evaluated the 
effect of the presence of the mother beyond the normal 
time of weaning on the locomotor activity of litters. 
Weaned Holtzman rats, either females or males, showed 
a significantly higher activity in the open-field arena 
than the nonweaned ones. A sex-related difference was 
also detected. Weaned and nonweaned females showed 
higher activity than the weaned and nonweaned males, 
respectively. Androgen-induced lowering of female 
activity was affected by the presence of the mother. 
Weaned androgenized females exhibited higher levels of 
activity than nonweaned androgenized females. Results 
suggest that the presence of the mother after the normal 
time of weaning disturbs the emotional maturation of 
litters.—Journal abstract. Geck 

7154. Capretta, Patrick J. & Rawls, Leslie H. (Miami 
U.) Establishment of a flavor preference in rats: 
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Importance of nursing and weaning experience. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 86(4), 670-673.—In a study with 36 Sprague-Dawley 

- pups it was found that Ss that experienced garlic flavor 
during 21 days of nursing (in mother's milk) and for a 5- 
day period after weaning drank considerably more garlic 
solution over 12 days of testing than did Ss nursed by 
water-imbibing mothers and weaned on water. Still other 
Ss that had garlic either during nursing or after weaning 
manifested intermediate garlic preferences over these 
same tests, though the initial intake of garlic was greater 
in the former condition. The durability of such prefer- 
ences was demonstrated in a 2nd series of 6 daily tests 
given 1 mo later when the same ordering of groups 
recurred.—Journal abstract. 

7155. Carr, Adam F. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada) Latent inhibition and overshadowing in 
conditioned emotional response conditioning with rats. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 86(4), 718—723.— Tested whether unrein- 
forced preexposure to one element of a compound CS 
would prevent that element from overshadowing the 
other element, using 64 male hooded COBS rats. Groups 
of Ss were given 20 preexposure trials to a light prior to 
conditioned emotional response (CER) conditioning or 
were given no pre-exposure. In CER conditioning, Ss 
received either a noise plus light or a noise followed by 
shock. In Ss given no pre-exposure, the presence of the 
light significantly attenuated conditioned suppression to 
the noise CS. However, in the pre-exposed compound- 
cue group no reduction in suppression to the noise CS 
was observed after 4 CER trials. After 8 CER trials, 
suppression to the noise CS was significantly attenuated. 
Latent inhibition temporarily reduced the extent to 
which the light CS overshadowed the noise CS. Oversha- 
dowing of the noise in the pre-exposed compound-cue 
group after 8 CER trials was not accompanied by any 
Increase in suppression to the light CS.—Journal abstract. 

7156. Davis, Stephen F. & Brown, Bobby R. (Austin 
Peay State U.) Response patterning in the operant- 
conditioning situation with twenty-four-hour intertrial 
interval. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
38(1), 231-234.—Investigated performance on single and 
double-alternation sequences of reward-nonreward in 16 
female albino Holtzman rats. Ss were run in an operant 
conditioning chamber with a 24-hr intertrial interval. 
Results indicate that Ss receiving the single-alternation 
reward-nonreward sequence learned to respond appro- 
priately (i.e., fast on reward days, slow on nonreward 
days) while Ss run under the double-alternation se- 
quence did not exhibit appropriate responding. Results 
support E. J. Capaldi's sequential hypothesis —Journal 
abstract. 

7157. Davison, M. C. (U. Auckland, New Zealand) A 
functional analysis of chained fixed-interval schedule 

performance. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 323-330.— Trained 3 
homing pigeons on 2-link chained FI FI schedules. 
Numbers of responses, time spent responding, and the 
total time spent in each component were measured. Data 
were analyzed according to the matching law for 
multiple and concurrent schedules. In most conditions, 
the ratio of response rates in the 2 links was a constant 
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proportion of the ratio that would be predicted in 4 
multiple schedule with the same components. Data on 
pauses during the interval schedules showed that, in most 
conditions, the pause duration was a linear function of 
the interval length, and greater in the initial link than in 
the terminal link.—Journal abstract. 

7158. de Villiers, Peter A. (Harvard U.) The law of 
effect and avoidance: A quantitative relationship be. 
tween response rate and shock-frequency reduction, 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 223-235. — Conducted 2 experi- 
ments with a total of 7 Lashley rats to investigate the 
quantitative relationship between response rate and 
reinforcement frequency in single and multiple VI 
avoidance schedules. Responses cancelled delivery of 
Shocks that were scheduled by VI schedules, When 
Shock-frequency reduction was taken as the measure of 
reinforcement, the relationship between response rate 
and reinforcement frequency on single VI avoidance 
schedules was accurately described by R. J. Herrnstein's 
(see PA, Vol 44: 10034) equation for responding on single 
VI schedules of positive reinforcement. On multiple VI 
avoidance schedules with brief components, asymptotic 
relative response rate matched relative shock-frequency 
reduction. Results suggest that many interactions be- 
tween response rates and shock-frequency reduction in 
avoidance can be understood within the framework of 
the generalized matching relation, as applied by Herrn- 
stein to positive reinforcement. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

7159. Delprato, Dennis J. & Jackson, Donald E. 
(Eastern Michigan U.) Counterconditioning and expo- 
sure-only in the treatment of specific (conditioned 
suppression) and generalized fear in rats. Behaviour 
Research & Therapy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 11(4), 453-461. 
—Exp I conditioned specific fear—suppression of 
operant lever pressing for food to a discrete CS—in 20 
male Sprague-Dawley albino rats. Counterconditioning 
in which exposure to the CS was contiguously paired 
with food was significantly less effective than nonconti- 
guous CS exposure and food. An exposure-only effect 
was indicated by the superiority of all 3 treatments 
involving CS exposure to treatment consisting of food 
only. The reverse counterconditoning effect. and the 
exposure effect are consistent with current views that 
emphasize the centrality of aversive stimulus exposure in 
fear reduction. Exp II investigated elimination T 
generalized fear in the same Ss produced by unsignaled, 
inescapable shocks in the lever-pressing appease 
treatments (counterconditioning and  exposure-on » 
were equally effective and were superior to no-exposur 
control treatment. Results reinforce recent attempts 
toward a reevaluation of the role of anxiety-competing 
responses in elimination of fear. (17 ref)—Journai 
abstract. 


7160. Etscorn, Frank. (George Peabody Coll. mor 
Teachers) A home tank aquatic shuttlebox. GET a 


Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Jan), 
6(1), 77. U. 

7161. Farthing, G. William & Opuda, Michael J. (U 
Maine, Orono) Transfer of matching-to-sample ior, 
pigeons. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 


1974(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 199-213.—In Exp I, 8 female 
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Silver King pigeons were first trained on simultaneous 
matching-to-sample with either color stimuli or form 
stimuli, and then shifted to stimuli on the other 
dimension. Matching performance in the Ist session with 
stimuli on a given dimension was not affected by prior 
matching training with stimuli on the other dimension. 
However, in the Ist 6 color-matching sessions pooled, 
birds with prior form-matching training performed 
significantly better than birds without any prior match- 
ing training. In Exp II, 7 Ss from Exp I were tested with 
novel stimulus configurations involving either novel 
stimuli or novel combinations of familiar colors and 
forms. Matching performance was not affected by novel 
stimulus configurations, except that performance 
dropped to a chance level or below when the standard 
stimulus was novel. In Exp III, IV, and V, 3 of 4 tests 
with naive female Silver King pigeons did not show any 
effect of prior reinforcement of pecks at a novel stimulus, 
presented alone, on subsequent matching of that stimu- 
lus. Results are interpreted as indicating that matching 
performance in pigeons depends on the learning of 
stimulus-response chains involving the specific stimuli 
employed during training —Journal abstract. 

7162. Fowler, Stephen C. & Notterman, Joseph M. 
Some effects upon response force and response rate of 
variations in amount of sucrose reinforcement. Journal 
of General Psychology, 1974(Jam), Vol. 90(1), 25-38. 
—Conducted 2 experiments with male albino rats to 
investipate the effect of varying concentrations of 
sucrose reinforcement (8 or 24%) on response rate and 
force of response. In Exp I, 52 Ss received either 
continuous 8 or 24% reinforcement, force proportional 
reinforcement (responses of 24 gm or higher were 
reinforced with 896 sucrose), or inverse force proportion- 
al reinforcement (24% for responses under 24 gm and 8% 
for those over 24 gm). In Exp II, all 27 Ss received 
continuous reinforcement with either 8 or 24% sucrose 
for the Ist or 2nd set of 25 responses. Volume per 
reinforcement was also manipulated (.10 or 20 ml). 
Results of Exp I indicate that neither continuous 
reinforcement group showed changes in response rate, 
but the 8% Ss showed significant decreases in force, 
while the 24% Ss did not. Force proportional Ss had 
increases in force but not in rate, while the opposite was 
true for the inverse force Ss. Exp II indicated that rate 
and force of response varied inversely with the volume of 
sucrose concentrations.—Journal abstract. 

7163. Frank, Janice & Staddon, J. E. (Duke U.) 
Effects of restraint on temporal discrimination behav- 
ior. Psychological Record, 1974(Win), Vol. 24(1), 
123-130.—Describes 2 experiments in which 4 male 
White Carneaux pigeons were trained both on a fixed- 
interval schedule with multiple nonreinforced periods 
and on 2 different differential reinforcement of low rates 
schedules, under 2 different conditions of bodily re- 
straint. After behavior had stabilized, changes in the 
degree of restraint in either direction produced major 
transient disruption of the behavior and small steady- 
state differences. These results are consistent with the 
idea that interim and terminal responses On such 
schedules are mutually inhibitory, so that preventing the 
one facilitates the other. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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7164. Freed, Earl X.; Hymowitz, Norman & Fazzaro, 
James A. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Alcohol 
Research Lab., Lyons, N.J.) Effects of response-inde- 
pendent electric shock on schedule-induced alcohol and 
water intake. Psychological Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
34(1), 63-71.—Conducted 3 experiments with food- 
deprived rats (2 female Long Evans hooded and 7 male 
albino) that either leverpressed for intermittent food 
pellets or obtained them on free-fixed interval schedules. 
Ss displayed schedule-induced water and alcohol poly- 
dipsia. Concurrent response-independent electric shock 
attenuated water intake; shock intensities producing 
reductions in polydipsic water consumption had little 
effect upon alcohol intake, but shocks of sufficient 
intensity did attenuate postpellet alcohol drinking. 
Possible explanations for the differential effect of 
response-independent electric shock on schedule-in- 
duced water and alcohol intake are discussed.—J/ournal 
abstract. 

7165. Furusawa, Akiko. (Keio U., Tokyo, Japan) 
Attention in the pigeon: Analysis of relevant stimulus in 
operant discrimination. Annual of Animal Psychology, 
1969(Dec), Vol. 19(2), 73-81.—In a study of attention in 
compound cue discrimination, 38 pigeons learned an 
operant go-no-go discrimination. The positive stimulus 
differed from the negative one on 2 dimensions (color 
and tilt). Generalization was tested in extinction by 
successively presenting each of 4 compounds and 4 
elements in a counterbalanced order, Ss generalized 
responses to a positive-color element, à positive-tilt 
element, and a positive-color-negative-tilt compound. 
However, Ss did not generalize to a negative-color-posi- 
tive-tilt compound, indicating a stronger control by color 
than by tilt. 35 Ss showed a generalization decrement 
from the positive-color-positive-tilt compound to the 
positive-color-negative-tilt compound, suggesting that 
they attended not only to the primary (color) but also to 
the secondary (tilt) aspect of the compounds.—S, 
Nakajima. 

7166. Gamzu, Elkan & Schwam, Elias. (Hoffmann-La 
Roche Inc., Nutley, N.J.) Autoshaping and automainte- 
nance of a key-press response in squirrel monkeys. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 361-371.— Following exposure for 
a minimum of 500-600 trials, 3 of 4 naive squirrel 
monkeys eventually pressed a response key, illumination 
of which always preceded delivery of a food pellet. 3 
other naive monkeys did not press the key when the 

llets were delivered randomly with respect to key 
illumination. Despite some similarities to autoshaping 
using pigeons, data indicate many points of difference 
when squirrel monkeys are used as Ss. Although key- 
food pairings were shown to be important in the 
acquisition of the keypress response, they were ineffec- 

e response when either a negative 


tive in maintaining t € 
response-reinforcer dependency was introduced, or when 


there was no scheduled response-reinforcer dependency 
(fixed trial). Not all demonstrations of autoshaping can 
be considered to be under the control of those processes 
that are primarily responsible for the phenomena 
obtained in pigeons. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7167. Gilbert, R. M. (Addiction Research Founda- 
tion, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Ubiquity of schedule- 
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induced polydipsia. Journal of the Experimental Analysis 
of Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 2771-284.—Reports 2 
experiments which show that spaced feeding of individu- 
al food pellets to 2 albino food-deprived rats induced 
excessive drinking after pellet delivery if water was 
continuously available. When access to water was 
restricted to a portion of the inter-pellet interval, and 
competition from food-reinforced bar pressing was 
removed, excessive drinking occurred whenever drinking 
was possible. This finding extends the generality of 
accounts of excessive behavior that implicate induction 
by apparently unrelated scheduling characteristics of the 
environment.—Journal abstract. 

7168. Gill, Timothy V. & Rumbaugh, Duane M. 
(Emory U., Yerkes Primate Research Center) Learning 


processes of bright and dull apes. American Journal of 


Mental Deficiency, 1974(May), Vol. 78(6). 683-687. 
— Tested 2 groups of apes (chimpanzees and orangu- 
tans), designated bright and dull as defined by prior 
assessment of their complex learning abilities, in a 
modified discrimination-reversal task to assess whether 
they differed in learning processes. It was predicted that 
the bright group was more likely to learn abstractly/idea- 
tionally whereas the dull group was more likely to learn 
through stimulus-response processes. Although the 2 
groups gave no clear evidence of differences in learning 
processes, they differed markedly in levels of perform- 
ance accuracy (percentage of responses correct). Because 
the dull group performed at chance levels on all test trials 
except the first and because of other data of a 
comparative nature, it is concluded that this group 
manifested cognitive deficit/retardation relative to their 
species.—Journal abstract. 

7169. Gustavson, Carl R.; Garcia, John; Hankins, 
Walter G. & Rusiniak, Kenneth W. (U. Utah) Coyote 
predation control by aversive conditioning. Science, 
1974(May), Vol. 184(4136), 581-583.—Induced condi- 
tioned aversions in 7 adult coyotes by producing lithium 
chloride illness in them following à meal. The effects 
upon eating and attack behavior were observed. One 
trial with a given meat and lithium was sufficient to 
establish a strong aversion which inhibited eating the 
flesh of that prey. One or 2 trials with a given flesh (lamb 
or rabbit) specifically suppressed the attack on the 
averted prey but left the coyote free to attack the 
alternative prey. A method of saving both prey and 
predator is discussed.— Journal abstract. 

7170. Haraway, Maury M.; Wirth, Philip W. & 
Maples, Ernest G. (Northeast Louisiana U.) Contiguous 
approach conditioning: A model for positive reinforce- 
ment. Psychologica! Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 
127-130.—Demonstrated that a stimulus presented 
contiguously with the onset of a positive reinforcer, food, 
may serve as a conditioned elicitor of approach behavior. 

20 naive male albino Holtzman rats were assigned to 2 
groups. Experimental Ss received their entire daily food 
supply paired with a flashing light. For control Ss, the 
light was presented uncorrelated with feeding. Approach 
behavior was assessed in a shuttle box. When the light 
was presented on the side of the hurdle opposite S, 
experimental Ss crossed the hurdle and approached the 
light significantly faster than did control Ss. The results 
are taken as physical representation of the conditioned 
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approach responses postulated in M. R. Dennys 
interpretation of positive reinforcement effects.— Journal 
abstract. 

7171. Hienz, Robert D. & Eckerman, David A. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Medical School) Latency and frequency of 
responding under discrete-trial fixed-interval Schedules 
of reinforcement. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 341-355.— Studied 5 
male White Carneaux pigeons’ keypecking under a 
number of discrete-trial FI schedules of food reinforce- 
ment. Discrete trials were presented by briefly illuminat- 
ing the keylight repetitively throughout the interrein- 
forcement interval. A response latency counterpart to the 
FI scallop was found, latency showing a gradual, 
negatively accelerated decrease across the interval, This 
latency pattern was largely invariant across changes in 
FI length, number of trials/interval, and maximum trial 
duration. Frequency of responding during early trials in 
the intervals varied, however, with different schedule 
parameters, being directly related to FI length, inversely 
related to number of trials, and complexly affected by 
conjoint variations of FI length and number of trials. 
Response latency thus was simply related to elapsed time 
during the interval while response frequency was 
complexly determined by other factors as well.—Journal 
abstract. 

7172. Hirota, Theodore T. (U. Windsor, Ontario, 
Canada) The relationship between observing behavior 
and food-key response rates under mixed and multiple 
schedules of reinforcement. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 259-266.—5 
male homing pigeons were trained under an observing 
response procedure in which pecks on 1 key (food key) 
were reinforced under a mixed FI 30-sec extinction 
schedule. A response on a 2nd (observing) key replaced 
the mixed-schedule stimulus with either of 2 multiple- 
schedule stimuli (red and green keylights) for 5 sec. 
Observing response rates were positively correlated with 
food-key response rates in the presence of multiple- 
schedule stimuli and inversely related to food-key 
response rates in the presence of mixed-schedule stimuli. 
Results suggest that observing response output is 
controlled not only by the stimuli produced by observing 
responses but also by the stimuli in the presence of which 
Observing responses occur. The possibility that observing 
responses alter the probability of reinforcement 15 
advanced.—Journal abstract. 

7173. Hirsch, Edward & Collier, George. (U.S. Army 
Natick Lab., Pioneering Research Lab., Be 
Sciences Div., Mass.) The ecological determinants 0 
reinforcement in the guinea pig. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 12(2), 239-249.—Hypothesized that 
constraints on the parameters of free feeding are oe 
source of motivation in feeding behavior. The effect 
effort on meal frequency, meal size, and rate of e 
was investigated in 2 experiments with 20 male a d 
short-haired guinea pigs when reinforcement consiste E 
an entire meal or a small portion of a meal. E 
feeding decreased and the duration and rate of € "s 
increased when an entire meal was available. Frequen d 
of meals was unaffected, and rate of leverpressing Pa 
duration of meals increased when reinforcement SE 
ed of a single food pellet. Data suggest that (a) there? 
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common pattern of changes in feeding behavior across 
species with respect to these variables and (b) the value 
of these variables can be taken to describe the properties 
of different ecological niches. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7174. Hoffman, Howard S.; Eiserer, Leonard A.; 
Ratner, Alan M. & Pickering, Victoria L. (Bryn Mawr 
Coll) Development of distress vocalization during 
withdrawal of an imprinting stimulus. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
86(4), 563-568.—Assessed the distress vocalization dur- 
ing repeated presentation and withdrawal of an imprint- 
ing stimulus in 2 groups of 4 newly hatched Khaki 
Campbell ducklings—one group tested in a familiar and 
the other an unfamiliar environment. Ss tested in an 
unfamiliar environment emitted many distress calls 
before initial stimulus presentation; distress calls termi- 
nated abruptly upon the Ist stimulus presentation and 
thereafter were restricted to periods of stimulus with- 
drawal. Ss tested in a familiar environment gave no 
distress calls before initial presentation; however, as 
more and more presentations occurred, an increasing 
amount of distress vocalization occurred following each 
stimulus withdrawal. Findings are interpreted in terms of 
an opponent-process theory of motivation—Journal 
abstract. 

7175. Hoffman, Howard S.; Ratner, Alan M.; Eiserer, 
Leonard A. & Grossman, Debra J. (Bryn Mawr Coll.) 
Aggressive behavior in immature ducklings. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
86(4), 569-580.— Previous studies have shown that when 
à 5-day-old duckling is enforcibly exposed to a novel 
moving object, it gradually forms a filial attachment to it. 
The present 4 experiments with a total of 28 Khaki 
Campbell ducklings document 3 behavioral stages placed 
transpire during such socialization: (a) initial attempts to 
escape were made, (b) the tendency to escape waned and 
aggression toward the object emerged, and (c) aggressive 
behavior waned and filial behavior became evident. It 
was also shown how the presence and absence of a 
previously imprinted stimulus controlled aggression and 
the necessity of enforcing proximity between the S and 
the novel object in order to obtain aggression. Findings 
provide support for the hypothesis that this aggression 1s 
fear mediated and that a low but nonzero level of fear 
maximizes its occurrence.—Journal abstract. 

7176. Hume, Ann L. & Irwin, R. J. (U. Auckland, 
New Zealand) Bias functions and operating characteris- 
tics of rats discriminating auditory stimuli. Journal of 
the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
21(2), 285-295.—Conducted 4 experiments in which 9 
male albino rats were trained to discriminate between 2 
bursts of random noise that differed in intensity. In a 2- 
lever, discrete-trial procedure, correct responses were 
reinforced with brain stimulation, and incorrect respon- 
Ses produced timeout. Responding was studied as a 
function of the decibel difference between the stimuli 
(Exp I), the probabilities of presenting the stimuli (Exp 
II), the relative duration of timeout consequent upon the 
2 types of incorrect responses (Exp III), and the absolute 
duration of timeout consequent upon incorrect responses 
(Exp IV). Results show that the distribution of responses 
between the 2 levers depended upon the stimulus 
probabilities, but were independent of either the absolute 
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or relative durations of timeout, When the stimulus 
probabilities were varied, the response probabilities did 
not match the stimulus probabilities; when the relative 
durations of timeout were varied, Ss did not obtain the 
maximum rate of reinforcement/unit time. Instead, Ss 
distributed their responses so as to obtain the maximum 
number of reinforcements at each level of discrimina- 
tion. In addition, the level of discrimination increased as 
a function of the decibel difference between the stimuli. 
(22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7177. Inman, Dean P. & Cheney, Carl D. (Utah State 
U.) Functional variables in fixed ratio pausing with 
rabbits. Psychological Record, 1974(Spr), Vol. 24(2), 
193-202.— Demonstrated the systematic control of pause 
length in multiple fixed ratio (FR) schedules by manipu- 
lating FR size and reinforcement magnitude. 2 adult 
male New Zealand white rabbits were Ss in both 
experiments. Schedule control was demonstrated by 
randomizing the order of FR presentations and by 
interchanging the stimulus lights previously correlated 
with either the small or large FR requirements. In Exp I 
pausing was longer before starting the large FR 
requirement and positively correlated with increases in 
FR size. In Exp II pausing before the large FR was 
inversely related to the magnitude of reinforcement 
delivered in that component. Contrast as a function of 
single component manipulations was not found. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7178. Keller, K. (New York U.) The role of elicited 
responding in behavioral contrast. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 
249-257.—Attempted to separate operant and elicited 
pecks occurring in multiple schedules of food reinforce- 
ment by moving the component stimuli to a 2nd key, 
upon which pecks had no effect. The operant key 
stimulus was constant, regardless of the reinforcement 
schedule in effect. 2 experiments with a total of 6 male 
White Carneaux pigeons included 2 and 3-component 
multiple: schedules and a comparison of the single-key 
and the 2-key procedures. In general, conditions that 
typically produce positive contrast in single-key proce- 
dures reduced responding to the constant-stimulus key 
(induction) and increased responding to the component- 
stimulus key (contrast) in the 2-key procedure, Results 
are interpreted as supporting the contention that 2 
response classes, operant and elicited, are present in 
standard multiple schedules. In addition, elicited respon- 
ses are strongly implicated in contrast phenomena, 
—Journal abstract. 

7179. Killeen, Peter. (Arizona State U.) Psychophysi- 
cal distance functions for hooded rats. Psychological 
Record, 1974(Spr), Vol. 24Q), 229-235,—Used the 
finding, to construct psychophysical scales of distance, 
that the greater the distance between a response lever 
and a food cup, the more rats will leverpress to generate 
a hoard of pellets before leaving the lever to consume 
them. Measurements of psychological distance were 
obtained in a 240-cm straight-alley box with a pellet 
dispenser at one end and a lever at the other. The lever 
was constructed so that it could be moved at various 
distances from the food cup. 4 hooded rats were first 
trained to leverpress with the lever at 30 cm; subsequent- 
ly, the lever was moved 60, 120, 180, and 240 cm from 
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the food cup for 20 daily I-hr trials. Individual scales 
were approximated by power functions having exponents 
ranging from A to 1.2, which support a relationship 
between the distance and free operant responding in a 
context similar to “magnitude estimation procedures." 
The validity of the power function as a measure of 
psychological distance is briefly discussed. (31 ref)—L. 
Gorsey. 

7180. Kremer, Edwin F. (Dartmouth Coll.) The truly 
random control procedure: Conditioning to the static 
cues. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 86(4), 700-707.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments using a total of 48 male hooded rats in a 
conditioned emotional response paradigm, to examine 
the course of conditioning to the nominal CS and to the 
static cues during treatment with truly random control 
procedures of either high- or low-stimulus density. With 
the high-density schedule, response suppression to 
presentation of the nominal CS and to the static cues 
increased as a function of the duration of exposure to the 
Schedule. Also, there was evidence that some interaction 
between nominal CS and static cues occurred in testing. 
Treatment with the low-density schedule also produced 
response suppression to the nominal CS and to the static 
cues, but suppression to the nominal CS failed to persist 
after extinction of responding to static cues, Suggesting 

that the nominal CS had not acquired any conditioned 
properties. Implications of these results for R. A. 
Rescorla and A. R. Wagner’s model of Pavlovian 
conditioning are discussed.—Journal abstract, 

7181. Levine, Bruce A. (Hofstra U.) Effects of drive 
and incentive magnitude on serial discrimination 
reversal learning in pigeons and chickens. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
86(4), 730-735.—32 Seabright bantam chickens and 32 
White Carneaux pigeons completed 20 problems of a 
serial discrimination reversal (SDR) task. 4 levels of 
drive and 2 levels of incentive were combined in a 
factorial design. Both species SDR performance was 
affected by drive but not incentive. However, drive 
affected interspecies performance differently. Optimal 
error reduction occurred for pigeons at 14% weight loss, 
and for chickens at 22% weight loss. Findings suggest 
that the effects of procedural variables on SDR behavior 
can be equated across species and that such equation is 
necessary before meaningful interspecies comparisons 
can be made. (32 ref)—Journal abstract, 

7182. Loucks, Roger B. The stability of second-order 
conditioned limb responses established in hens with 
cerebral electrical stimuli. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 90(1), 129-155.—By using 
conditioned and reinforcing stimuli administered 
through electrodes implanted in the occipital sensory 

areas of New Hampshire Red and Parmenter hens, 2nd- 
order conditioned limb responses were established in 
33% of 51 Ss. In some Ss, the 2nd-order responses 
remained stable for hundreds of trials and were highly 
resistant to extinction. Electrolytic damage at the sites of 
the cerebral reinforcing electrodes had no discernible 
effect on the stability of the 2nd-order conditioned 
responses. The responses were also evoked when direct 
'urents which temporally overlapped the cerebral 
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conditioned stimuli were passed between or adjacent to 
the signal electrodes.—A uthor abstract. 

7183. Lydersen, Tore & Perkins, David, (Utah State 
U.) Effects of response-produced stimuli upon condi. 
tional discrimination performance. Journal of the Experi- 
mental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 
307-314.—In zero-delay matching procedures the per- 
formance of 3 groups of 9 White Carneaux pigeons was 
examined when exteroceptive stimuli, response-produced 
stimuli associated with the completion of either of 2 fixed 
ratios, or a compound of exteroceptive and response- 
produced stimuli were available as samples. Exterocep- 
tive samples controlled a higher level of matching 
accuracy than response-produced samples, while com. 
pound samples controlled a higher level of accuracy than 
did exteroceptive samples alone. When all Ss were placed 
on a transfer procedure, during which the previously 
used red and green samples were replaced by horizontal 
and vertical lines, the availability of sample-specific 
fixed-ratios facilitated acquisition of the task.—Journal 
abstract. 

7184. Maller, Owen. (Monell Chemical Senses Center, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Quality and intensity of sugar solu- 
tions as determinants of ingestion by the rhesus 
monkey (Macaca mulatta). Folia Primatologica, 1973, 
Vol. 20(1), 72-77.—Evaluated ingestive responses to 
varying concentrations of solutions of sucrose, lactose, 
glucose, and fructose in 30-min, single-stimuli tests with 
4 male rhesus monkeys. Ss distinguished solutions of 
sugar from water and preferred the former. The quantity 
of sugar solution ingested by these primates was 
dependent upon the type and concentration of the sugar 
offered. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7185. Malone, John C. (U. Tennessee) The effect of 
number of stimuli on the steady-state generalization 
gradient: A test of the summation hypothesis. Journal of 
Experimental ` Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. . 102(4), 
729—732.— Tested the prediction, made by the interact- 
ing-gradient model for discriminant learning, that the 
slope of the generalization gradient changes as a function 
of the number of stimuli comprising it; attempts to verify 
the prediction by using extinction testing after reinforced 
pretraining have been inconclusive. In the present 
experiment, 3 White Carneaux pigeons produced steady- 
state generalization gradients over a prolonged training 
period. The number of stimuli forming the gradient was 
varied, while the temporal appearance of stimuli and the 
pattern of reinforcement availability remained constant. 
Variations in the number of stimuli present did not affect 
the slope of the gradient—Journal abstract. 

7186. Martin, Graham R. (U. Exeter, England) Two 
inexpensive raw-meat dispensers. Behavior Researcl 
Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 70-71. 
—Describes 2 raw meat dispensers designed for the 
automatic presentation of raw meat as reinforcement n 
experiments using operant conditioning techniques. 

7187. Martinek, Z. (Czechoslovak Academy of a 
ences, Inst. of Physiology, Prague) The process 1) 
habituation as a test of interindividual (typological 
differences in behavior of dogs. Acta Neurobiologics 
Experimentalis, 1973, Vol. 33(4), 791-801.—Investigatee 
individual differences in exploratory activity of dop 
(Horák’s breed or pure-bred German Shepherd) place 
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in a new environment (empty room). Correlation 
analysis demonstrated that the selected indicators of 
individual excitability levels (frequency of exploratory 
reactions per unit of time), as well as the indicators of the 
strength of inhibitory processes (the rate of habituation) 
were interindividually stable for at least 1 yr. In German 
Shepherd Ss an inverted U-shaped curve was observed in 
the dependence of the degree of efficiency for guard 
service (tested in adulthood) upon the excitability level 
(tested at 2 and 4 mo). The rate of “interrupted” and 
“uninterrupted” habituation was on the average higher 
in those Ss that later proved to be more successful. 
Results suggest the possibility of predicting the efficiency 
of adult guard dogs from individual habituation charac- 
teristics tested early in life.—Journal abstract. 

7188. McSweeney, Frances K. (McMaster U., Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, Canada) Variability of responding on a 
concurrent schedule as a function of body weight. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 357-359.—5 male White Car- 
neaux pigeons pecked for food reinforcers on a concur- 
rent VI I-min VI 4-min schedule. Each bird's body 
weight was varied from 80% of its free-feeding weight to 
95% and then by 5% steps to 110% or until weight gains 
ceased. The coefficient of variation, but not the standard 
deviation, of the daily rate of responding on each of the 
component schedules increased with increases in body 
weight.—Journal abstract. 

7189. Miller, Jay S. & Gollub, Lewis R. (Towson State 
Coll., Lida Lee Tall Learning Resources Center) Adjunc- 
tive and operant bolt pecking in the pigeon. Psychologi- 
cal Record, 1974(Spr), Vol. 24(2), 203-208.—Reinforced 
keypecking of a previously trained adult male White 
Carneaux pigeon under fixed-ratio (FR) schedules of 
reinforcement. During postreinforcement pauses S 
pecked on a bolt head in a hole in the panel. This 
behavior was recorded and appeared to be adjunctive. Its 
probability of occurrence was a function of FR size, it 
was excessive in frequency, and it occurred immediately 
after reinforcement. When bolt pecking was made the 
Operant response under FR schedules, performance was 
atypical of that usually seen under such schedules. 
Under requirements ranging from FR 85 to FR 650, 
postreinforcement pauses were absent, while responding 
appeared at a steady rate from one reinforcement to the 
next. However, when reinforcement was presented 
independently of responding, rate of bolt pecking 
decreased and was confined to periods immediately 
following reinforcement.—Journal abstract. 

7190. Miller, Laurence & Price, Ronald D. 
Compounding of discriminative stimuli maintaining 
topographically different instrumental responses. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 90(1), 
109-121.—8 male albino Holtzman rats ran and lever- 
pressed for food in the same runway in the presence ofa 
light or tone, and were not rewarded in the absence of 
these stimuli. Combining the stimulus correlated with 
leverpressing with that correlated with running while Ss 
ran did not significantly reduce running speed. Combin- 
ing the stimulus correlated with running with that 
Correlated with leverpressing while Ss leverpressed 
increased responding significantly. However, the magni- 
tude of this transfer of stimulus control with different 
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Tesponses was less than when the stimuli were correlated 
with the same response. Also, transfer failed to occur 
when Ss performed each response in a different (runway 
or Skinner box) apparatus.—Author abstract. 

7191. Murphree, Oddist D. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., North Little Rock, Ark.) Procedure for operant 
conditioning of the dog. Pavlovian Journal of Biological 
Science, 1974(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 46-50.—Reports a proce- 
dure typically used to compare animal Ss or conditions 
(e.g., drugs) both in the acquisition and final phases of 
behavior. Beginning with a UCR (eg, feeding) a 
bridging stimulus is paired in classical conditioning 
fashion. From that point the bridging stimulus and UCS 
(feeding or shock) are used immediately as reward or 
reinforcement only for responses “in the direction of” 
the final desired behavior. The number of timed 
standardized behavior shaping sessions to criterion is the 
best index of acquisition phase performance and the 
total number of barpresses or the rate of barpressing 
(slope) is the usual index of operant responding. With 
timid animals it is often necessary to administer 
tranquilizers.—Journal abstract. 

7192. Myer, James S. & Hull, John H. (Kent State U.) 
Autoshaping and instrumental learning in the rat. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 86(4), 724-729.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments to compare the effectiveness of P. L. Brown and 
H. M. Jenkins's (see PA, Vol 42:6958) autoshaping 
procedure with that of instrumental conditioning in the 
establishment and maintenance of instrumental respond- 
ing. Ss were 40 male and 32 female Long-Evans rats. Ina 
leverpressing situation, with presentation of the lever 
signaling trial onset, the 2 procedures were equally 
effective. When illumination of a key signaled trial onset 
and the response was pressing the key, the Instrumental, 
training procedure was superior to the autoshaping 
procedure in establishing and maintaining instrumental 
responding.—Journal abstract. . 

7193. Nevin, John A. (U. New Hampshire) On the 
form of the relation between response rates in a 
multiple schedule. Journal of the Experimental Analysis 
of Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 237-248. —3 White 
Carneaux pigeons received training on multiple VI 
schedules with brief alternating components, concurrent- 
ly with a FI schedule of food reinforcement on a 2nd 
Key. FI performance exhibited typical increases in rate 
within the interval, and was independent of multiple- 
schedule responding. Responding on the multiple-sched- 
ule key decreased as à function of proximity to 
reinforcement on the FI key. The overall relative rate of 
responding in 1 component of the multiple schedule 
roughly matched the overall relative rate of reinforce- 
ment. Within the FI, response rate during | multiple- 
schedule component was a monotonic, negatively accel- 
erated function of response rate during the other 
component. To a Ist approximation, the data were 
described by a power function, where the exponent 
depended on the relative rate of reinforcement obtained 
in the 2 components. The relative rate of responding ml 
component of the multiple schedule increased as a 
function of proximity to FI reinforcement, and often 
exceeded the overall obtained relative rate of reinforce- 
ment. The form of the function relating response rates Is 
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discussed in relation to findings on  rate-dependent 
effects of drugs, chaining, and the relation between 
Tesponse rate and reinforcement rate in single-schedule 
conditions. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7194. Norrsell, Ulf. (U. Góteborg, Sweden) An 
automatic -maze for temperature discrimination in the 
cat. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 122), 
297-300.—Describes a modified T maze for temperature 
discrimination which was constructed on the basis of 
previous observations that cats readily perform sensory 
discriminations in that situation. The maze is completely 
automatized, and there is no participation or interference 
in the testing by the E. Relevant behavioral parameters 
are registered on punch tape. Initial learning is rapid 
with the present technique, which permits the cats to 
discriminate quite small temperature differences. 
—Journal abstract. 

7195. O'Grady, Richard S. & Jennings, Joseph W. 
(Browning Public Schools, Mont.) Reversal learning set 
in successive discrimination reversal learning and 
transfer with rats using visual and olfactory cues. 
Psychological Record, 1974(Spr), Vol. 24(2), 243-251.—24 
hooded male rats trained on simple discriminations 
between odor or brightness cues learned successively to 
reverse between the odor or brightness cues. They were 
then transferred to a successive discrimination reversal 
(SDR) of the other modality. Transfer data indicate that 
SDR training with one set of cues facilitated the learning 
of a subsequent discrimination in the other modality. 
Data also indicate that performance of successive 
discrimination reversal problems by rats is not related to 
the degree of discriminability of the stimulus pair as 
determined by rate of acquisition of a simple discrimina- 
tion.—Journal abstract. 

7196. Pierson, Stephen C. (U. Minnesota, Bethel) 
Conditioned suppression to odorous stimuli in the rat. 
Journal of Comparative A Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Apr) Vol. 86(4), 708-717—Used a modified 
conditioned-suppression technique to train 6 male 
Sprague-Dawley rats to criterion discrimination of amyl 
acetate at 10?* of vapor saturation. The magnitude of 
suppression was also recorded as a function of concen- 
tration and amyl acetate, with the concentrations 
presented by the method of constant stimuli. Amyl 
acetate thresholds were 105%, 10-5, 10°”, 105%, 1059. and 
10* of vapor saturation for the Ss. Mean thresholds for 
butyl, amyl, hexyl, and heptyl acetates were also 
determined. An independent measurement of the amyl 
acetate concentrations determined by the olfactometer 
was made with gas-liquid chromatography. Results 
indicate that the methodology employed is accurate fora 

6 log unit range. (23 ref)—Journal abstract, 

7197. Plumer, Sheldon I.; Matthews, Leroy; Tucker, 
Michael & Cook, Teresa M. (Idaho State U.) The water 
tank technique: Avoidance Conditioning as a function of 
water level and pedestal size. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 12(2), 285-287.—Confined 45 male 
Sprague-Dawley rats for 5 days on either 7-, 11.5-, or 15- 
cm pedestals which were surrounded by water. Varia- 
tions in the water levels which surrounded the tops of the 

pedestals had no effect on the acquisition of a shuttle- 
box active avoidance task. However, the size of the 
platforms on which the Ss were confined did influence 
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the acquisition process. Confinement on small platforms 
facilitated acquisition of the task. This facilitation was 
significant only when the smallest and largest pedestal 
groups were compared. Results indicate that the size of 
the large pedestal is critical to its applicability as a 
control technique in REM experiments.—Journal 
abstract. 

7198. Poley, Wayne & Mos, Leendert. (U. Alberta 
Edmonton, Canada) Emotionality and alcohol selection 
in deer mice (Peromyscus maniculatus). Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Mar), Vol. 35(1-A), 
59-65.—Compared the emotionality and alcohol prefer- 
ence of 18 deer mice (7 females) with those of 20 SWR/J 
and 20 SJL/J mice (10 females in each strain). Emotion- 
ality was tested in all the mice on the open field, 
Straightaway, pole, cell, and hole-in-wall tests, 2 days 
after the tests were completed 10% alcohol solution and 
tap water were offered to the deer mice for 10 days and 
to the others for 4 days; bottle positions alternated daily. 
The male deer mice drank on the average between 3 and 
5.5 cc of alcohol solution and between 3 and 6 cc of 
water per day; the males of the SWR/J and the SJL/J 
groups drank on the average 1.7 and 1.6 cc of the alcohol 
solution and 6.6 and 5.0 cc of water, respectively. The 
females drank less alcohol solution than the males but 
the differences were not significant. The deer mice 
exhibited higher locomotor reactivity, greater defecation, 
and greater caution than the other 2 strains of mice; a 
factor analysis indicated that open-field penetration and 
defecation during the pole, cell, and hole-in-wall tests 
were positively correlated with alcohol consumption. 
Results indicate that deer mice are suitable for alcohol 
research.—Journal abstract. 

7199. Ponicki, Ernest. (U. Minnesota) A simple 
technique for auto-shaping lever pressing by the rat 
within a single session. Psychological Record, 1974(Win), 
Vol. 24(1), 119-122.—Exposed 9 male albino Holtzman 
rats to a simple technique for autoshaping magazine 
approach and leverpressing. 60 food pellets were present- 
ed noncontingently during magazine training at a fixed 
time of 60 sec with levers covered. Lever covers were 
removed and Ss were provided access to pellets on à 
continuous reinforcement (CRF) schedule. All Ss ac- 
quired magazine approach and leverpressing behavior 
during the Ist session, earning 90 pellets on a CRF. 
schedule within 17-34 min after exposure to the lever. 
—Journal abstract. à 

7200. Powell, Robert W. (U. South Florida) Compari- 
Son of differential reinforcement of low rates (DRL) 
performance in pigeons (Columba livia) and crows 
(Corvus brachyrhynchos). Journal of Comparative d 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 86(4), 736-746. 
—Compared the DRL performance of crows SCH 
Pigeons in 3 experiments. In Exp I, 4 crows and 
Pigeons were studied under DRL schedules ranging s 
10 to 120 sec. A standard pigeon test chamber, wit 
minor modifications for the crow, was used. The crows 
performed much more successfully, obtaining many 
more reinforcers and making fewer responses. D. 
reinforcement. 2 crows continued to respond effective 4 
up to DRL-120 sec. In Exp II, 3 crows were studied am 
limited hold requirements were added to the dis- 
schedules. Each crow showed improved temporal dis 
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crimination under this procedure, and the conditional 
probability curves appeared similar to those for rats. Exp 
III compared the performance of 3 crows and 3 pigeons 
under a DRL procedure in which the availability of 
reinforcement was signaled by a change in key-light 
color. Both species performed very successfully under 
this procedure, and the species differences observed in 
Exp I were essentially eliminated. Overall results suggest 
that crows can make accurate temporal discriminations 
in the absence of external cues, while pigeons are 
dependent on these stimuli for effective responding. (24 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

7201. Preston, Alan C. & Kirkby, Robert J. (Callan 
Park Hosp., Psychiatric Research Unit, Rozelle, New 
South Wales, Australia) A note on mice in the Hebb- 
Williams maze. Journal of Biological Psychology, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 15(1), 17-18.—Tested 20 male Quacken- 
bush mice in the Hebb-Williams closed field test. It was 
shown that Ss were able to learn 6 visual and 6 nonvisual 
problems. Tentative comparisons were made of perform- 
ance measures previously devised for other species in the 
Hebb-Williams maze. 

7202. Prytula, Robert E. & Payne, James H. (Middle 
Tennessee State U.) Acquisition and extinction of a 
runway response under odor-intensified or -minimized 
conditions, within-subjects trial administration, and a 
one-minute intertrial interval. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 119-129.—Conducted a 2 phase 
study during which 2 groups of 15 Simonsen male albino 
rats received the same schedule of reward and nonre- 
ward, the same magnitude of reward and nonreward 
confinement, the same intertrial and inter-S intervals, 
and the same trial order. The only difference was that 
Group | was trained and extinguished under an odor- 
intensified condition, whereas Group 2 was trained and 
extinguished under an odor-reduced condition. In the 
goal segment Ss trained under the odor-intensified 
condition discriminated the schedule perfectly during 
acquisition and were less resistant to extinction than Ss 
trained under the odor-reduced condition. In Phase 2, 
the groups underwent acquisition and extinction under 
reversed odor-conditions after a 2-wk interval. The 
results of Phase | were replicated.—Journal abstract. 

7203. Rashotte, Michael E.; Dove, L. Duane & 
Looney, Thomas A. (Florida State U.) Absence of shock- 
elicited aggression in pigeons. Journal of the Experimen- 
tal Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 267-275. 
—2 male White Carneaux pigeons that attacked a 
laxidermically prepared target pigeon during a schedule 
of positive reinforcement for keypecking, and 2 that did 
not, were shocked through implanted electrodes in the 
presence of the target. Shock intensities of 2 and 4 ma, 
durations of .1 and 1.3 sec, and frequencies of 2, 6, 20, 
and 35/min were delivered across 16 sessions with 180 
shocks/session. No pigeon attacked the target; 1 pecked 
the shockplug on its back. The 2 pigeons that had not 
attacked during the positive reinforcement schedules 
were conditioned to peck the target for food reinforce- 
ment before another 16 sessions of shock. No attack was 
observed in these shock sessions. During subsequent 
Positive reinforcement of keypecking, the target was 
attacked by the 2 pigeons that had originally attacked 
and by | that had not. Absence of shock-elicited attack 
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in these pigeons may be related to the parameters of the 
experiment or may be yet another instance of the 
absence of shock-elicited attack in the class Aves. At least 
under the present conditions, it was not possible to 
predict the level of attack during electric shock from the 
level of attack during schedules of positive reinforcement 
for keypecking. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7204. Salafia, W. Ronald, et al. (Fairfield U.) 
Classical nictitating membrane conditioning in the 
rabbit (Oryctolagus cuniculus) as a function of uncondi- 
tioned stimulus locus. /ournal of Comparative & Physiolog- 
ical Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 86(4), 628-636.—Exam- 
ined the effects of different placements of electrodes 
used to present a shock UCS on conditioning the rabbit 
nictitating membrane response (NMR)'in 2 experiments 
with 32 New Zealand and 24 albino rabbits, Ss were 
conditioned with shock leads attached either circumorbi- 
tally, at the ear base, or at the ear tip. In 1 circumorbital 
shock group, nictitating membranes of both shocked and 
unshocked eyes were monitored. Circumorbital, ear base, 
and ear-tip shock yielded best to poorest performances, 
respectively, and the shocked membrane yielded better 
performance than the unshocked one. Analysis of UCR 
and CR latencies and peak amplitude, as well as slow 
motion films of responses, suggests that poorer perform- 
ance resulted from the elicitation of other responses, of 
which the NMR may have been a secondary or indirect 
component.—Journal abstract, 

7205. Saunders, Thomas R. (Brooke General Hosp., 
Psychology Service, Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) Effects of 
US intensity and number of CS-US pairings on mainte- 
nance of vicious-circle behavior in rats by secondary 
punishment. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 86(3), 535-542.—By factori- 
al arrangement, 8 groups of male hooded Long-Evans 
rats (UN = 80) received either 3 or 15 buzzer presenta- 
tions associated with a shock of 0, 55, 70, or 85 V in a 
conditioning apparatus. | other group was administered 
buzzer and shock presentations randomly paired in time; 
the final group had 15 pairings of buzzer and an 85-V 
shock. During extinction of a runway avoidance re- 
sponse, each group received continuous buzzer punish- 
ment except the final group, which received no buzzer. It 
was found that alley running speed and trials to 
extinction were increasing functions of shock intensity 
presented during fear conditioning. While the number- 
of-pairings variable was somewhat more equivocal in its 
effects, results largely substantiate expectations of a 
conditioned-fear interpretation of secondary self-puni- 
tive behavior.—Journal abstract. 

7206. Scavio, M. J. & Gormezano, I. (U. Iowa) cs 
intensity effects on rabbit nictitating membrane condi- 
tioning, extinction and generalization. Pavlovian Journal. 
of Biological Science, 1974(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 25 -34,—Inves- 
tigated whether the observation of augmented within- vs 
between-Ss CS intensity effects in human eyelid condi- 
tioning would be obtained for the rabbit's nictitating 
membrane response under 2 (Exp D and 4 (Exp II) CS 
intensity values. A determination was also made of the 
effects of CS intensity upon extinction and stimulus 
intensity. generalization gradients. Results indicate that 
while acquisition performance was positively related to 
CS intensity, the effect was independent of between- and 
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within-S manipulation of CS intensity. The rate of 
response decrement in extinction was an inverse function 
of CS intensity. Finally, a positively sloped intensity 
generalization gradient was obtained with the low- 
intensity training stimulus. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 
7207. Scheuer, Cynthia & Voss, T. J. (Florida Atlantic 
U.) Aversive properties of time-out from maximal FR 
schedules of positive reinforcement. Psychological 
Record, 1974(Win), Vol. 24(1), 53-60.—In 1 stimulus 
component of a multiple fixed-ratio schedule of water 
reinforcement, 7 male albino Holtzman rats could 
produce or prevent time-out by respectively lengthening 
or shortening the post-reinforcement pause. In a 2nd 
component, Ss could similarly initiate or avoid periods of 
stimulus change. The Ss consistently shortened their 
pauses and maintained the baseline contingencies wheth- 
er time-out was equivalent to extinction or was signaled 
by retraction of the response lever. No positively 
reinforcing effects of stimulus change were observed, 
although some generalization from the time-out contin- 
gencies was noted.—Journal abstract. 
7208. Schrier, Allan M. & Vaughan, Jonathan. (Brown 
U.) Eye movements of monkeys during learning of color 
and form discrimination problems involving reversal 
and nonreversal shifts. Primates, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
14(2-3), 161-178.— Measured eye movements of | 
female rhesus and 1 female stumptailed monkey during 
performance on a series of 2-choice color and form 
discriminations which involved reversal and nonreversal 
shifts. Neither the amount of visual scanning nor the 
duration of individual fixations was related to the 
relevant dimension or to the lype of shift. However, 
amount of scanning increased over the series of problems 
and was linearly related to the time to respond. The last 
fixation of a trial tended to be on the positive stimulus, 
and a fixation near the end of a trial tended to be longer 
than one near the beginning. (19 ref) —/ournal abstract. 
7209. Silberberg, Alan & Williams, David R. (Ameri- 
can U.) Choice behavior on discrete trials: A demonstra- 
tion of the occurrence of a response strategy. Journal of 
the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
21(2), 315-322.—Trained 3 pairs of adult male Silver 
King pigeons to peck at 2 keys presented simultaneously 
in discrete trials with intertrial intervals of 1, 22, or 120 
sec. Left-key responses incremented the probability of 
reinforcement for the Ist right-key response and, 
conversely, right-key responses incremented the proba- 
bility of reinforcement for the Ist left-key response. In 
terms of relative Tesponse rates, all Ss’ choices were 
described by a momentary maximizing Strategy, but this 
fact was not reflected in the detailed Sequential statistics 
for Ss with the longer (22- or 120-sec) intertrial intervals. 
It was hypothesized that choice behavior, in general, may 
be accurately described by a momentary maximizing 
sequence, but that prior failures to demonstrate this were 
due to “errors” in executing the momentary maximizing 
sequence. These misappropriated responses, which are 
hypothesized to be randomly distributed among the 
responses defining the momentary maximizing sequence, 
caused successive choices to appear to be statistically 
independent when, in fact, they were not .—Journal 
abstract. 
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7210. Smith, James B. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Effects of response rate, reinforcement frequency 
and the duration of a stimulus preceding response- 
independent food. Journal of rhe Experimental A nalysis of 
Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 215-221.—Maintained 
food-reinforced key pecking in 3 adult male Silver King 
pigeons under a 4-component multiple schedule, In 2 
components, responding was maintained at high rates 
under a random-ratio schedule. In the other 2 compo- 
nents, responding was maintained at low rates under a 
schedule that specified a minimum interresponse time, 
For both high and low response rates, | of the schedule 
components was associated with a high reinforcement 
frequency and the other components with a lower 
reinforcement. frequency. During performance under 
these schedules, a stimulus terminated by access to 
response-independent food was periodically presented. 
The duration of this prefood stimulus was 5, 30, 60, or 
120 sec. Changes in rate of key pecking during the 
prefood stimulus were systematically related to baseline 
response rate and the duration of the stimulus. Both high 
and low response rates were increased during the 5-sec 
stimulus. At longer stimulus durations, low response 
rates were unaffected and high response rates were 
decreased during the stimulus. For 2 of 3 pigeons, high 
Tesponse rates maintained under a lower frequency of 
reinforcement tended to be decreased more than high 
Tesponse rates maintained under a higher reinforcement 
frequency. In general, the magnitude of decrease in high 
Tesponse rates was inversely related to the duration of 
the prefood stimulus. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7211. Strobel, M. G. & Macdonald, Glenn E. (U. 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Induction of eating in newly 
hatched chicks. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 86(3), 493-502.—Conducted 
3 experiments to investigate stimulus factors in the 
induction of eating and pecking in 128 newly hatched 
chickens. In Exp I, a combination of preexposure to à 
pecking-induction stimulus and the movement of that 
stimulus had eating-inducing properties equivalent to 
those of exposure to a flock of free-feeding birds. Exp II 
confirmed and refined that result, but also demonstrated 
that the placement and direction of the inducer stimulus 
was of considerable importance. Exp III showed that 
food reinforcement was not a necessary condition for the 
induction and maintenance of pecking. It is concluded 
that (a) the presence of appropriate stimulation 1$ 4 
partial explanation of social facilitation effects in eating 
and (b) pecking induction can be considered a distinct 
behavioral phenomenon. (37 ref)—Journal abstract. T 

7212. Wardlaw, G. R. & Davison, M. C. (U. Auckland. 
New Zealand) Preference for fixed-interval SE 
Effects of initial-link length. Journal of the SE 
Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 331-3 t 
— Trained 6 homing pigeons on a variety of conen 
chains schedules in which the initial links were equal h 
Schedules and the terminal links were FI schedules. Botl 
terminal-link and initial-link schedules were B 
cally varied. Results show that preference for a puel 
terminal-link schedule combination was greater with the 
shorter initial-link schedules. Data closely mie 
predictions from the model of choice suggested by M h 
Davison and W. Temple in 1973, but did not mate 
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predictions from 2 other models. An alternative method 
for analyzing concurrent-chains performance, by assum- 
ing that the schedule consists of both chained schedules 
and successive, discriminated components that compose 
multiple schedules, was suggested. (19 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

7213. Wasserman, Edward A.; Franklin, Stanley R. & 
Hearst, Eliot. (U. Iowa) Pavlovian appetitive contingen- 
cies and approach versus withdrawal to conditioned 
stimuli in pigeons. Journal of Comparative & Physiologi- 
cal Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 86(4), 616-627.—Investi- 
gated the directed skeletal movements of 21 female 
White Carneaux pigeons toward signals of food or no 
food in 3 experiments. Ss approached and pecked an 
illuminated key that was positively correlated with food 
delivery, and positioned themselves relatively far from 
an illuminated key that was negatively correlated with 
food delivery. Key illuminations alone, random presen- 
tations of Key illuminations and food, and backward 
pairings of key illuminations and food did not produce 
keypecking or consistent approach-withdrawal. There- 
fore, directed skeletal behavior—often believed to be 
conditioned and maintained primarily or exclusively by 
operant procedures—also emerges on Pavlovian proce- 
dures. Several kinds of alternative explanations (e.g., 
conditioned reinforcement effects, and stimulus substitu- 
tion) for these phenomena are considered, and some 
potential implications for operant discrimination learn- 
ing are briefly explored. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7214. Welker, Robert L.; Tomie, Arthur; Davitt, 
Gregory A. & Thomas, David R. (U. Colorado) Contextu- 
al stimulus control over operant responding in pigeons. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 86(3), 549-562. —Gave pigeons 
(N = 48) 17 days of single stimulus (S)training with a 
house light and tone context. Ss were then given 20 days 
of discrimination training with a 555-nm green response 
key (S+) and a line (S-). For Group 1 the light and tone 
were paired with S+ (S+/context), for Group 2 they 
were paired with S— (S—/context), and for Group 3 they 
were paired with both (no context change, or NCC). For 
each group a matched control group experienced the 
same stimulus configurations without the prior single 
stimulus training. Then all groups were tested for 
wavelength generalization. Of the 3 experimental groups, 
the S+/context group acquired the discrimination the 
fastest, the S—/context group started poorly but eventu- 
ally mastered the discrimination, and the NCC group 
never mastered it. The experimental groups yielded 
flatter wavelength gradients than did their matched 
controls, which suggests blocking by the contextual 
stimuli. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7215. Wolach, Allen H. & Latta, Kenneth. (Illinois 
Inst. of Technology) Reward magnitude shifts in turtles 
(Pseudemys scripta elegans). Psychological Record, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 24(2), 237-241.—Trained 103 turtles with 
a large or small magnitude of reward in a straight-alley 
Tunway. After 17 days of training with a given reward 
magnitude, ⁄ of the Ss in each group (large or small 
reward in the preshift component and a large or small 
reward in the postshift component) were shifted to the 
other magnitude of reward. Downward shifted Ss did not 
increase their running times. Upward shifted Ss de- 
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creased their running times. An explanation for failure to 
obtain downward shifts is presented in terms of task 
difficulty —Journal abstract. 

7216. Yagi, Ben; Shinohara, Shoichi & Shinoda, Akira. 
(U. Tokyo, Japan) A study of delayed-response in 
Japanese monkeys (Macaca fuscata yakui). Annual of 
Animal Psychology, 1969(Dec), Vol. 19(2), 65-71.—Stud- 
ied delayed response in 9 naive and 4 experienced 1.5-7 
yr old Japanese monkeys. Ss learned a position discrimi- 
nation task in a modified Wisconsin General Test 
Apparatus. The delay interval between baiting and 
responding was progressively increased from 0 to 5, 15, 
30, 60, and 120 sec after Ss completed 100 trials at each 
interval. 50 trials were given at an 180-sec interval, and 
20 trials each were given at 240-, 360-, and 600-sec 
intervals. Naive Ss performed as well as experienced Ss 
after an initial 300 trials, and demonstrated correct 
responses in more than 80% of the trials with 600-sec 
delay. The level of performance was higher in Japanese 
monkeys than in other monkeys and baboons.—S. 
Nakajima. 

7217. Zajonc, Robert B.; Markus, Hazel & Wilson, 
William R. (Research Center for Group Dynamics, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.) Exposure, object preference, and distress 
in the domestic chick. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 86(4), 581-585. 
—Explored the effects of repeated stimulus exposure on 
the gradual formation of attachment in 35 White 
Leghorn chicks, using the distress call as a measure of 
attachment. Ss were exposed to several objects for 
different numbers of times. They were then placed in a 
novel situation with the temperature lowered to a 
stressful level. Distress behavior was measured as the 
various objects, which differed in the degree of familiari- 
zation, were introduced and withdrawn. A reduction in 
distress calls was observed when objects previously 
exposed were introduced, the reduction increasing as the 
familiarity of the objects increased. Results suggest that 
imprinting is not an instantaneous or sudden attachment 
to the Ist object encountered, but rather a more gradual 
process dependent on repeated exposure to the object. 
(20 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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7218. Baldwin, John D. & Baldwin, Janice I. (U. 
California, Santa Barbara) Interactions between adult 
female and infant howling monkeys (Alouatta palliata). 
Folia Primatologica, 1973, Vol. 20(1), 27-71.—151 howler 
monkeys in 8 troops were studied for 513 hrs. The troops 
contained 26 mothers with their infants. Mother-infant 
and other adult female-infant interactions are analyzed 
for infants from all 3 age classes. The data provide the 
most detailed description of infant behavioral develop- 
ment and mother-infant interactions available in the 
howler literature and contribute to the analysis of how 
primates adapt to conditions of high population density. 
Comparisons are made between the adult female-infant 
interactions observed on Barro Colorado Island and 
those observed at the present study site in Panama. (50 

ef) —Journal abstract. 

: e Berg, David & Baenninger, Ronald. (Temple U A 
Predation: Separation of aggressive and hunger motiva- 
tion by conditioned aversion. Journal of Comparative & 
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$2: 7219-7227 
Physiological Psyc y, 1974 Apr), Vol. 86(4), 601-606, 
Reports. results of 2 experiments with a total of 50 


male Long-Evans rats. In Exp I, Ss were given LiCl 15 
min after ingesting mice or saccharin for either 1 day or 4 
days. Intake of both substances dre in the [-trial 
groups but not in the 4-trial groups. In Exp I, Ss that 
received LiCl after killing mice they were not permitted 
to eat showed no changes in mouse killing. Ss permitted 
to feed on mice they had killed continued to kill but ate 
less after a single LiCl trial. Feeding and killing appear 
to be rable by this technique.Jowrnal abstract, 
7220. Lynda 1. (U, Sussex, School of Bi 
Sciences, Brighton, England) Social facilitation in the 
Bengalese finch. Achaviour, 1974, Vol. 48(1-2), 111-122. 
Observations of paired male Bengalese finches (Lon- 


found. Experiments desi to induce specific 
(em in | S in to record the subsequent 
havior of the companion show that locomotion 
increased when the locomotion of the companion was 


The phylogeny of care-givin behavior and the 
terminology has been used in reference to i are 
briefly data are presented from a 


Disruption of gypsy moth 
ed disparlure. Science, | ) Vol 1834128), 
971-973 8 s results of field tests conducted in 


1973 in whi « for the Ist time, mating success of wild 


Eypsy moth adults was adequately suppressed 
vented in simulated new infestations, Broadcast ica- 


tions of vere cencapsulated disparlure at rates of 
of reducing successful mating under 
tion 


as high as 32 pairs of pupae in an area of about 700 m’. 

Journal abstract 

7223. Candland, D. K., et al. (Bucknell U.) Social 
Structure of the squirrel monkey (Saimiri sciureus, 
Iquitos): Relationships among behavior, heartrate, and 
physical distance. Folia Primatologica, 1973, Vol. 
20(2-3), 211-240.— Assessed the relationships between 
heart rate, behavior, and physical distance in squirrel 
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monkeys forming a stable colony, For man 
behaviors, heart rate was elevated from baseline 2 mus 
before the behavior and depressed afterwards. Heart ra 
during a specific behavior was often related to rank 
either a Uor inverted U: high and low ranking Ss 
similar heart rates but those of midranking Ss were 
depressed or elevated. Findings are interpreted in terme 
of the possible evolutional effects on endocrine output of 
and short-term stress. (34 ref)—Journal 
. Candland, Douglas K.; Tyrrell, Diane 
onn Donna S, & Wagner, Neil M. (Bucknell a 
preference of the squirrel monkey Saimiri 
sciureus). Folia SE E 1973, Vol. 19(6), 437-449. 
—$ adult male and 3 adult female squirrel monk that 
had lived as a colony for 4 yrs were presented both 
during the fatted breeding season and d the 
nonfatted season with the choice of approaching | of 2 
members of the group or remaining alone. Seng 
affected the magnitude but not the direction of socal 
reference. All Ss showed a strong preference for the 
ranking male. Females had a greater preference for 
males than males for females. The higher the male's 
position on the dominance rank, the greater was his 
erence to remain alone and to avoid females The 
igh ranking male was preferred by both males asd 
females, although he rarely selected females, (24 ref) 
Journal abstract, e 
7225. Cheal, Mary L. (U. Michigan) Reproduction 
the blue . Journal of Biological Prychology, 
19730ul), Vol. 15(1), $-11.—Attempted. to 
reproduction in 8 male and 8 female blue 
Results show that a short photoperiod had no effect op 
the reproductive physiology of this species. (34 rd) 
7226. Connolly, Kevin; Burnet, Barrie; Kearney, Marie 
& Eastwood, Lynn. (U. Sheffield, England) Mating speed 
courtship behaviour 


and of inbred strains of Drosophila 
^ Behaviour, 1974, Vol. 48(1-2), 614. 
—Notes that 3 inbred wildtype strains of 
melanogaster—amherst, novosibirsk, and pacific 
in mating . An analysis of courtship behaviet 
revealed significant differences between genotypes it tht 
latency and duration of courtship, attributable M 
differences in sexual response thresholds between maler 
and to levels of tivity between females. There zu 
significant interstrain differences in the Pob duit 
lime spent in, and bout lengths of, the principle elementi 
of courtship vior of males with virgin females 
Virgin females differed from fertilized females in heir 
repertoire of courtship rejection responses, and there 
were significant strain differences in the rates of Mute ` 
response. However, rate of rejection was not found to 
à good indicator of the female's receptivity. Extruiee 
was the characteristic rejection movement of fertilised 
females and had consequences which were pom 
dependent, serving to inhibit further courtship by 
male in some strains and to avoid c waat? 
Preen to serve as a displacement ao 
ales: Sukh eae persistently rejected by females 
(German su ) (16 ref}—Journal summary. adde 
7227. d J. (Northern Prairie ie 
Research Center, Bureau of Sport Fisheries & Wi 
Jamestown, N.D.) Social behavior of breeding 
in North Dakota. Auk, 1974(Apr), Vol. 912), 375-3 


Descnbes the social behavior of the gadwall on the 
weeding grounds in North Dakota in terms of the 
responses of mated drakes to other pairs and unmated 


diska During the spring arrival period, intraspecific 
aggression was limited to threat postures by paired males 
aed avoidance responses by other birds. Spring courtship 
flights occurred when paired hens were by 
unpaired males. During the prenesti the degree 
ot sspe iic Rete ` mated rakes ibid 
decreased. The frequency, intensity, and length of S-bird 
chases all increased as the nesting period à hed 
Male-to-male aggression was common during Land 
flights. Nesting females were occasionally harassed 
paired males, but rape SE to be very rare 
the hen laid the Ist half of the clutch, the drake remained 
at the activity center and was most aggresive toward 
other pairs while his mate was present. As laying 
progressed he spent more and more time away from the 
activity center and associated with other mal 
females spent 17 and 48% more time feeding than their 
mates during the time they were open 
prenesting and layin: xis, respectively, A paired 
Ka e ided the pM rin necessary for this increased 
amount of feeding. (31 ref) —S. K 

7228 Fullerton, Clare; Berryman, Julia €. & Porter, 
Richard H. (U. Leicester, England) On the nature of 
mother-intant interactions in the E 


2, 2 cohabitant litters were separated from their mothers 


were noted when they were subsequently 
reintroduced to the 2 lactating females. It was found that 


opposed |o the 
frequent social interactions between infants 
other female, including suckling Adult f 
prosched their own offspring more often than 
talants when initially placed into the cage. H 

upulicant differences were found between 
pede towards, of avoidance of, own vg 
olfepring. An attempt was made to relaie the 
reciprocal bound between infant and mother 
iy precocial sate in which are 
they relative i e L7 carculing. 
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on the reproductive behavior of the variegated pupfish 
(Cyprinodon variegatus) under field and laboratory condi- 
tions. The cyprinodon male, according to field observa- 
tions, chases conspecifics most frequently, followed by 
the sympatric species (e.g. Fundulus heteroclitus). A 
series of laboratory experiments, in which dominant 
males were given various combinations of unispecific 
and heterospecific groups to chase, produced results 
which correlated with field observations. Data from 53 
male territorial sites in the field showed that entering 
females spawned approximately 4 times in about 13 sec 
and then departed. In laboratory tests the effect of 
conspecific male intruders was to produce a clustering of 
spawns separated by several long spawning intervals. 
Results suggest that the study of reproductive behavior 
of isolated pairs may produce misleading results con- 
cerning the evolution and maintenance of behavior. 
(French summary) (22 ref)—S. R. Goldstein. 

7235. Jarman, P. J. (U. Oxford, Animal Ecology 
Research Group, England) The social organisation of 
antelope in relation to their ecology. Behaviour, 1974, 
Vol. 48(3-4), 215-267.—Describes different feeding 
styles among African antelope species, in terms of 
selection of food items and coverage of home ranges. It is 
argued that these feeding styles are related (a) to 
maximum group size of feeding animals, through the 
influence of dispersion of food items upon group 
cohesion, and (b) to body size and habitat choice, both 
of which influence the antipredator behavior of the 
species. Thus feeding style is related to antipredator 
behavior which, in many species, influences minimum 
group size. Group size and the pattern of movement over 
the annual home range affect the likelihood of females 
being found in a given place at a given time, and it is this 
likelihood which, to a large extent, determines the kind 
of strategy a male must employ to achieve mating rights. 
(German summary) (82 ref)—S. R. Goldstein. 

7236. Kawanaka, Kenji. (Shinshu U., Medical School, 
Japan) Intertroop relationships among Japanese mon- 
keys. Primates, 1973(Sep), Vol. 14(2-3), 113-159. —Ex- 
amined intertroop relationships among Japanese mon- 
keys from several points of view. Japanese monkey 
troops are generally distributed in such a way as to form 
a local concentration of troops (LCT). About 20% of the 
nomadic ranges of the troops within LCTs overlap; 
however, in their natural state they seldom approach 
each other. Observations of intertroop encounters at 
Takasakiyama, where 3 troops are provisioned and use 
the same feeding place, show that (a) there were 
dominant-subordinate relationships among troops, (b) 
members of each troop had a clear consciousness of 
belonging to their troop, and (c) members of different 
troops rated each other on the basis of their capability. 

The frequency of male transfer between troops within 

LCTs was by far higher than between LCTs. It is 
concluded that in Japanese monkey society, a social 
order higher than a troop is not seen; however, it is 
possible that an LCT is consanguineously connected by 
reason of the transfer of males among the troops within 
it. (57 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7237. Koyama, Naoki. (Kyoto U., Primate Research 
Inst, Inuyama, Japan) Dominance, grooming, and 
clasped-sleeping relationships among bonnet monkeys 
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in India. Primates, 1973(Sep), Vol. 14(2-3), 225-244, 
—Studied social relationships, including dominance. 
grooming, and clasped-sleeping, for a 27 -mo period in a 
troop of bonnet monkeys in India. The peanut test, the 
drinking test, and the spatial distribution test were used 
to analyze dominance relationships. The peanut test 
showed a straight linear ranking order among adult 
males and females; however, among females, drinkin 
and spatial distribution orders were slightly different 
from feeding order. Grooming was observed more 
frequently between adult females and was seldom 
observed between adult males and juvenile females or 
between juvenile males and juvenile females. Results 
indicate that apparently all monkeys tend to groom with 
females, and monkeys of the same sex tend to sleep with 
each other. It is clear that monkeys select their partners 
when they groom and sleep.—Journal abstract. 

7238. Kurland, Jeffrey A. (Harvard U., Peabody 
Museum) A natural history of kra macaques (Macaca 
fascicularis Raffles, 1821) at the Kutai Reserve, 
Kalimantan Timur, Indonesia. Primates, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
14(2-3), 245-262.—Reports preliminary findings of a 2- 
mo pilot study of kra macaques. Ss spent most of their 
time in the forest canopy, though they were seen in the 
morning and afternoon on the riverbanks, The sexually 
dimorphic kra existed in multimale groups averaging 
about 18 Ss. There was about 1 group per square 
kilometer of primary rainforest and 2-5 groups per 
square kilometer of riverine secondary forest. Groups 
partitioned into subgroups when sleeping and foraging. 
Agonistic encounters between foraging subgroups were 
common. Predation, except from humans, appeared 
minimal. Frequent associations and interactions between 
kra macaques, birds, and other mammals are described. 
It is suggested that birds or the kra are using the other to 
locate clumped scarce food resources. Grooming, copu- 
lation, play, interactions with the O, and male protective 
displays are briefly described. (43 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7239. Langham, N. P. (U. Sains Malaysia, School of 
Biological Sciences, Penang) Comparative breeding 
biology of the sandwich tern. Auk, 1974(Apr), Vol. 91(2), 
255-277.—Compared the breeding biology of the sand- 
wich tern with that of the roseate, common, and Arctic 
terns. Nest preferences, formation of subcolonies, laying 
patterns, clutch size variation, hatching, and fledging 
success are discussed. (33 ref) 

7240. Levin, Bernard H.; Vandenbergh, John G. & 
Cole, James L. (Blue Ridge Community Coll.) Aggres- 
Sion, social pressure and asymptote in laboratory 
mouse populations. Psychological Reports, 1974(Feb). 
Vol. 34(1), 239-244. Maintained 7 freely DET 
populations of BALB/cJ, 5 of C57BR/cdJ, and 8 P 
CS7BL/6J mice until after asymptote in the presence of 
ad lib food and water. If aggression were an inceng 
social pressure then aggression at asymptote should be 
stable. After asymptote was reached aggression no 
in 2 of the 3 strains; therefore aggression as m 
here does not index social pressure. BALB/cJ popu i 
tions had more aggression and fewer mice at asym 
than did populations of the other 2 strains. It 3 
concluded that the relative aggressiveness of He 
Strains depends on the environment in which they 
observed.—Journal abstract. 
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7241. Liley, N. R. & Wishlow, W. (U. British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) The interaction of 
endocrine and experiential factors in the regulation of 
sexual behavior in the female guppy Poecilia reticulata. 
Behaviour, 1974, Vol. 48(3-4), 185-214.—Conducted 4 
experiments to clarify the rule of gonadal and nongona- 
dal factors controlling sexual responsiveness in virgin 
female guppies. In Exp I Ss were highly responsive when 
first placed with courting males, but responsiveness 
waned over several days if a female was repeatedly 
exposed to male courtship. In Exp II, Ss were highly 
responsive to males when first tested 2, 10, or 24 days 
after ovariectomy. In contrast to intact fish there was no 
reappearance of receptive behavior after initial sexual 
activity had waned. Exp III showed that temporal 
aspects of the testing program determined the rate of 
sexual habituation and that ovariectomized Ss were less 
responsive and their receptivity waned more than that of 
intact Ss. Exp IV demonstrated that the high initial level 
of female receptivity was not due to isolation from males. 
It is suggested that the decremental effects of courtship 
and the incremental effects of ovarian hormone may 
interact in a manner which adjusts female receptivity to 
the social environment, terminating sexual responsive- 
ness once insemination has occurred a number of times. 
(French summary) (43 ref)—S. R. Goldstein. 

7242. Mitchell, Gary; Redican, William K. & Gomber, 
Jody. (U. California, Primate Research Center, Davis) 
Lesson from a primate: Males can raise babies. 
Psychology Today, 1974(Apr), Vol. 7(11), 63-68.—Several 
infant-adult male monkey pairs were formed and their 
behavior observed. The pairs made up of 2 males often 
developed an intense relationship. Both male and female 
infants developed normally when reared by males. 

7243. Mórike, Doris. (Rurh U. Bochum, W. Germany) 
[Behavior of a group of diana monkeys in the Frankfurt 
Zoo.] (Germ) Primates, 1973(Sep), Vol. 14(2-3). 263-300. 
—Studied the behavior of a group of diana monkeys 
over a 2/, -mo period in the zoo at Frankfurt. The group 
comprised an adult male, 2 adult females, a 2-yr-old 
female, and a baby which was born during the period of 
Observation. An almost complete inventory of behavioral 
elements was collected, including comfort behavior, 
intake of food, resting and sleeping, diurnal rhythm, 
sitting postures, preferred location in the cage, methods 
of locomotion, play, vocalization, reaction to disturb- 
ances, aggression, and submission. The meaning of the 
individual elements with regard to rank order and 
Structure of the group was assessed. Results show that 
the male was strictly dominant, and | of the 2 adult 
females occupied a position nearly as high as the male. 
The other female, which 1 yr before the study had a 
similarly high rank position, was very often threatened 
by the others and displayed only submissive gestures. 
The rank of the 2 yr old was not clearly discernible. (46 
ref)— English abstract. 

7244. Mühlenberg, Michael. (U. Heidelberg. No. l 
Zoological Inst., W. Germany) [The mating behavior of 
Ceratolaemus Hesse sp. (Diptera, Bombyliidae, Cirtosii- 
nae) in comparison with that of other Bombyliidae.] 
(Germ) Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
33(5), 437-460.— Describes elements of mating behavior 
in bee flies. Some movement sequences resemble the 
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courtship movements present in Drosophila. Prior to 
mating, both Sexes swarm al a meeting place. Males 
cannot discriminate visually between a male and female 
fly. Typical stimulus-response patterns between ap- 
proaching males and resting males and females are 
described. "Vibration" and "waving" of a sitting male 
are inhibitory stimuli for another approaching male. 
Copulating couples are harrassed by other males at- 
tempting to reach the already engaged female, and males 
try to copulate with other males or with dead females. A 
copulation lasts several hours. Males as well as females 
may copulate repeatedly. Mating behavior of other bee 
flies (Bombyliidae) is also described. Relatively compli- 
cated courtship patterns are related to the phylogeny of 
the Bombyliidae, supporting J. A. Downe's hypothesis 
(1969) of the origin of courtship in Diprera in general. (50 
ref)—English summary. 

7245. Newkirk, Jesse B. (Rockland State Hosp.. 
Research Center, Orangeburg, N.Y.) A possible case of 
predation in the gibbon. Primates, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
14(2-3), 301-304.—Describes an incident which oc- 
curred during observations of the behavior of a group of 
free-ranging gibbons that suggests the apes Killed and 
attempted to eat a speckled white hen. 

7246. O'Boyle, Michael. (U. Southern Mississippi) 
Rats and mice together: The predatory nature of the 
rat's mouse-killing response. Psychological Bulletin, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 81(4), 261-269.—Distinguishes between 
predatory behavior and other types of behavior typically 
called aggressive (e.g. territorial fighting). Predatory 
behaviors are (a) usually interspecific, (b) related to 
eating, and (c) e GE distinct from other 
fighting behaviors. It is suggested that differences in 
response patterns offer a relatively simple way to 
distinguish predatory behaviors from other fighting 
behaviors. Studies of the rat’s mouse-killing response are 
reviewed and compared with those of predatory animals 
according to the criteria listed above. It is concluded that 
the rats mouse-killing response is predatory (i.e. a link 
in a behavioral chain that typically ends in eating), This 
definition is important for the consideration of future 
conditioning studies concerned with the modification of 
such behavior. (52 ref}—Journal abstract. 

7247. Oppenheimer, John R. & Oppenheimer, E. C. 
(Johns Hopkins U., School of Hygiene & Public Health, 
Lab. of Behavior & Ecology) Preliminary observations 
of Cebus nigrivittatus (Primates: Cebidae) on the 
Venezuelan llanos. Folia Primatologica, 1973, Vol. 19(6), 
409-436.— Describes brief observations made of Cebus 
nigrivittatus in a dry forest. Data were obtained on the 
social behavior of 1 troop of 33 individuals, which 
included 4 male and 8 female adult monkeys. 1l vocal 
and 7 visual displays are noted and the associations 
between them analyzed. Functions for these displays are 
tentatively presented.—Journal abstract, 

7248. Parker, G. A. (U. Liverpool, England) Court- 
ship persistence and female-guarding as male time 
investment strategies. Behaviour, 1974, Vol. 48(1-2), 
157-184.—Describes a mathematical model of animal 
courtship behavior. An important factor in the model is 
male time-investment strategy. defined as the optimum 
allocation of times spent on given activities so as to 
achieve maximum reproductive success. The relationship 
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of this factor to courtship with unreceptive conspecifics, 
sympatric species, attempted rape, and guarding of 
females are considered. (German summary) (29 ref)—S. 
R. Goldstein. 
7249. Rohles, Frederick H. & Wilson, Linda M. 
(Kansas State U.) Hunger as a catalyst in aggression. 
Behaviour, 1974, Vol. 48(1-2), 123-130.—Under thermal 
conditions of 90°F, 50% relative humidity, and a S 
density of 1 S/.125 sq ft, 2 strains of inbred mice—C-57 
(aggressive) and A/J (docile)—were tested for aggressive 
behavior following food deprivation periods of 0, 24, 36, 
and 48 hrs. The greatest amount of aggression occurred 
in the 24-hr deprivation group of C-57 Ss, whereas the 
36-hr hungry A/J Ss were most aggressive. Metabolism, 
as evidenced by activity level and extent of food 
deprivation, is suggested as the primary determinant of 
aggressive behavior when temperature and S density are 
held constant. (French summary)—Journal summary. 
7250. Rood, Jon P. (Sergengeti Research Inst., 
Serengeti National Park, Tanzania) Banded mongoose 
males guard young. Nature, 1974(Mar), Vol. 248(5444), 
176.—Describes the unusual male role in mongoose 
society in which the males guard the young while the 
lactating females forage. For 2 yrs a group varying in size 
from 5-40 animals was studied. Ss were marked and the 
total number leaving the den each morning and 
returning each evening were counted, 20 Ss were 
recorded guarding a total of 48 times. Adult males stayed 
with the young most frequently accounting for 73% of 
the total guarding records; 85% of the 20 Ss which stayed 
alone with the young were adult males. The 9 marked 
lactating females were never recorded to have stayed 


with the young in the morning. The adaptive significance , 


of guarding is discussed.—R. S. Albin. 

7251. Sachs, Benjamin D. & Barfield, Ronald J. (U. 
Connecticut) Copulatory behavior of male rats given 
intermittent electric shocks: Theoretical implications. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 86(4), 607-615.—Results of 3 experi- 
ments show that mildly painful .5-sec shocks, delivered 
to the skin of 17 Long-Evans and 6 Sprague-Dawley 
male rats every 30 sec in the presence of a receptive 
female, reduced the intervals between intromissions and 
the latencies to resume mounts and intromissions after 
ejaculation, but did not affect the number of intromis- 
sions preceding ejaculation. The effects of shock on 
postejaculatory intromission and mount latencies sup- 
port F. A. Beach and A. M. Holz-Tucker’s concept of the 
postejaculatory period consisting of absolute and relative 
phases. The pattern of results led to the development of a 
model of the fluctuation in sexual arousal during 
copulation and to a modification of existing theories of 
the accumulation of ejaculatory potential. Q9 ref) 

—Journal abstract. 

7252. Seymour, Norman R. (St. Francis Xavier U, 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia, Canada) Site attachment in 
the Northern Shoveler. Auk, 1974(Apr), Vol. 912), 
423-427.—Presents observations indicating that territori- 
al defense and dominance in the male Northern Shoveler 
may be determined by attachment to a site per se and 
lot just associated with the presence or absence of a 
nate. (15 ref) 
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7253. Snow, David W. & Goodwin, Derek, (British 
Museum of Natural History, Tring, England) The black- 
and-gold cotinga. Auk, 1974(Apr), Vol. 91(2), 360-369, 
—Studied the courtship behaviors of the black-and-gold 
cotinga (Tijuca atra) endemic to the mountains of 
southeastern Brazil. Groups of males Occupied limited 
patches of forest where they kept up sustained calling 
from the tree tops. Prolonged observation of one group 
suggested that one male was dominant and did most of 
the calling, but when a female visited the calling area one 
or more other males joined in and a chorus of continuous 
calling developed, which was often sustained for minutes 
on end. The arrival of a female was usually the signal for 
the males to dive down to lower perches below the 
canopy, preceded or followed by the female, where they 
continued their chorus out of sight. Tijuca appears to 
have evolved a form of group display that has its closest 
parallel in that of manakins of the genus Chiroxiphia. In 
such systems the advertising display of a dominant male 
is enhanced by synchronized displays of subordinate 
males.—Journal summary. 

7254. Teleki, Geza. (U. Georgia) Group response to 
the accidental death of a chimpanzee in Gombe 
National Park, Tanzania. Folia Primatologica, 1973, Vol. 
20(2-3), 81-94.— Presents a detailed description of 1 
complete episode, beginning with the death of an adult 
male chimpanzee who broke his neck in a fall from a tree 
and including the subsequent responses of 16 other 
chimpanzees to this accident. Behavior of age classes, 
social relationships, special vocalizations, and group 
activity patterns are discussed within the context of 
death. The various activities performed by members of 
this mixed group—vocalizing, displaying, grooming, 
mating, feeding, resting, and investigating—are schemat- 
ically depicted to show levels of arousal and behavioral 
trends and fluctuations during the 4-hr episode. This 
unique case history provides new bases for speculating 
about the quality and nature of group responses to the 
death of a familiar chimpanzee. (22 ref)—Journal 
abstract. / 

7255. Wilson, Susan, (Smithsonian Inst., National 
Zoological Park, Scientific Research Div., Washington, 
D.C.) Mother-young interactions in the common seal, 
Phoca vitulina vitulina. Behaviour, 1974, Vol. 48(1-2), 
23-36.—Observations of the common seal in Ireland 
indicate that the mother-young relationship lasted about 
3 wks. Mothers with young were most active during the 
Ist 2 hrs of the ebb tide, and spent more time in water 
when the ebb tide occurred towards evening than in 
morning. Characteristic behavior in the water ‘included 
(a) the mother guiding the pup and maintaining s 
contact, (b) playing, and (c) the pup sleeping at the 
surface with the mother near. Progressive changes in the 
relationship included a slight decrease in time spent by 
the mother in Buiding the pup, a slight increase in time 
Spent close together, an increase in time spent poni 
considerable distance apart, and an increase in time 
spent by the pup sleeping at the surface. Just bela 
weaning, mothers left their pups for longer periods, ie 
separation sometimes terminating a play bout. (Fren 
summary) (23 ref)—Journal summary. ; 

7256. Wie ee (Smithsonian Inst., National 
Zoological Park, Scientific Research Div., Washington, 
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D.C.) Juvenile play of the common seal Phoca vitulina 
vitulina with comparative notes on the grey seal 
Halichoerus grypus. Behaviour, 1974, Vol. 48(1—2), 37-60. 
— Presents a comparative descriptive study of the play 
behavior of juvenile common seals and grey seals for 
captive and free populations. Common seals showed 
dyadic play, in which body contact was combined with 
somersaulting, and group play, which resembled normal 
social “haul-out” activities repeated several times. 
Dyadic play in the grey seal was signaled by a 
stereotyped invitation in which each animal alternately 
laid its head over its partner's back. No group play was 
recorded for the grey seal, although a functionally 
analogous preplay behavior may be present in the 
repertoire. (French summary) (22 ref)—S. R. Goldstein. 

7257. Wilson, Wayne. (Stephen F. Austin State U.) 
Social dominance as a procedural variable in laboratory 
research: A selected review. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 4, 8. 


Sensory Processes 


7258. Alexander, Judith & Keeton, William T. (Cornell 
U., Section of Neurobiology & Behavior) Clock-shifting 
effect on initial orientation of pigeons. Auk, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 91(2) 370-374.—Examined various hypotheses 
concerning the effect of clock-shifting on the homing 
behavior of pigeons. In each of 7 tests, experimental Ss 
were subjected to clock-shifting and exposed to the sun 
during the overlap period between the shifted and true 
day. Controls were kept in identical rooms with lights 
illuminated in synchrony with true day. At release, mean 
vector of vanishing bearings, differences in vanishing 
intervals, and homing success were measured. Controls 
had significantly greater homing success than the 
experimental Ss. Mean vectors of the experimental Ss 
were 33-137? to the left of controls with a mean of 83*. 
Vanishing intervals did not differ between groups. 
Findings indicate that the altitude, rate of altitude 
change, or position in arc of the sun are not biologically 
meaningful to pigeons.—S. Knapp. 

7259. Beecher, M. D. (Eastern Michigan U.) Pure- 
tone thresholds of the squirrel monkey (Saimiri sciur- 
eus). Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 55(1), 196-198.— Measured the audibility 
function of 2 male squirrel monkeys, with particular 
interest in determining the high-frequency cutoff. Ss 
were trained to lick a tube to produce a tone burst. This 
response fixed the S's head in the sound field. A barpress 
within 3 sec of tone onset produced food and was 
counted as a detection. The audibility function obtained 
had a low-frequency slope of approximately 10 db/oc- 
tave, with the typical notch at 4 kHz and maximum 
sensitivity in the 8-10 kHz region. The high-frequency 
side was complex, consisting of a decrease of sensitivity 
to 16 kHz, a flat portion from 16 to 32 kHz, and a sharp 
cutoff commencing between 32 and 40 kHz. The 70-db 
sound pressure level point occurred at 46 kHz.—Journal 
abstract. 

7260. Cloarec, Ann. (U. Rennes, Lab. of Ethology. 
France) A study of the postural variations in the foreleg 
of Ranatra linearis (Insecta heteroptera). Behaviour, 
1974, Vol. 48(1-2), 89-110.—Describes à correlation 
between (a) the foreleg postures of the carnivorous insect 
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Ranatra linearis, (b) specific states of its alimentary canal 
linked with intestinal transport (checked by a direct. 
alimentary stimulus), and (c) its responsiveness to an 
alimentary stimulus. The emptier the midgut, the more 
the forelegs are bent backwards towards the head and 
the further apart these 2 forelegs are from one another. A 
study of the habituation of prey capture showed that the 
more the forelegs are bent backwards towards the head 
and the further apart the 2 forelegs are from each other, 
the more frequent will be the responses to repeated 
presentation of an alimentary stimulus. The Ist responses 
in a series of presentations of an alimentary stimulus are 
always more complete than later responses. Both the 
duration of the interval between 2 successive responses 
and the quantity of food eaten vary according to the 
initial posture of the forelegs. (French summary) 
—Journal summary. 

7261. Dupont, J. & Sassard, J. (National Inst. of 
Health & Medical Research, Unit No. 63, Bron, France) 
Vascular reactivity in spontaneously hypertensive, 
normotensive and hypotensive rats. British Journal of 
Pharmacology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 50(2), 185-188.—3 strains 
of spontaneously hypertensive. (HRS), normotensive 
(NS) and hypotensive (HOS) rats were selected by 
repeated inbreeding. To explain the different blood 
pressure levels observed, Ss’ vascular reactivity to 
noradrenaline and angiotensin II was studied. Experi- 
ments were performed in anesthetized ganglion-blocked, 
vagotomized Ss. The reactivity to noradrenaline was 
significantly higher in HRS than NS and HOS Ss. The 
reactivity to angiotensin II appeared identical in the 3 
strains used.—Author abstract. 

7262. Eggermont, J. J. (U. Leiden, Academic Hosp., 
Netherlands) The temperature dependency of cochlear 
adaptation and masking in the guinea pig. Audiology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 13(2), 147-161.—Compared the temper- 
ature dependency of synaptic. mechanisms with the 
temperature dependency of adaptation and masking in 
the guinea pig. Results suggest that the chemical-enzy- 
matic reactions in the synaps which take part in the 
release of transmitter and the formation of transmitter 
receptor complexes are responsible for the adaptation 
phenomena in the peripheral hearing organ. (French 
summary) (17 ref) 

7263. Hamernik, Roger P.; Henderson, Donald; 
Crossley, James J. & Salvi, Richard J. (State U, New 
York, Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse) Interaction of 
continuous and impulse noise: Audiometric and histo- 
logical effects. Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1974(Jan), Vol. 55(1), 117-121.- Combined 
continuous and impulse noises in 3 experiments to model 
more realistic noise environments. 5 groups of monaural 
chinchillas (n = 5-9 Ss per group) were exposed to | of 
the following conditions: (a) 50 impulses with 40-psec A 
duration at 158-db sound pressure level (SPL) peak 
pressure, ]/min; (b) 95-db SPL continuous noise at 2-4 
kHz for 1 hr; (c) superimposed combination of the 
continuous and impulse noise; (d) 50 impulses with a 40- 

ec A duration at 175-db SPL peak pressure, l/min; 
and (e) interrupted combination of the continuous and 
impulse noise with the continuous noise off for 2 sec 
during the impulse delivery. Quiet thresholds were 
measured before and after exposure using the auditory 
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evoked response, and histology was obtained using the 
surface preparation technique. Audiometric and histo- 
logical findings agree in showing that the superimposed 
combination of 2 noise exposures, shown to be safe for 
the chinchilla, produced traumatic effects that more than 
exceeded the additive effects of either component. 
Existing damage risk criteria do not provide guidelines 
for such noise combinations.—Journal abstract. 

7264. Harriman, Arthur E. (Oklahoma State U.) Self- 
selection of diet by southern plains wood rats (Neotoma 
micropus ). Journal of General Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
90(1), 53-61.—Studied dietary requirements of southern 
plains wood rats using C. P. Richter's self-selection of 
diet method in 2 experiments. 9 of 16 adult wood rats fed 
an array of 4 purified or semipurified foodstuffs and 
water slowly adjusted to the dietary arrangement and 
thrived thereafter (Exp I) The other Ss exhibited 
nonspecific rejection for all items until death. In Exp II, 
foodstuffs from the array were mixed in quantities 
proportional to the mean daily intake of each successful 
selector during the final self-selection period. Successful 
selectors and an equal number of experimentally naive 
Ss were fed the mash for 9 wks. Neither group differed 
significantly in weight at the end of the period from a 
control group fed a commercial chow.—Journal abstract. 

7265. Hersloff, Lyda; Lehner, Philip N.; Bolen, Eric G. 
& Rylander, M. K. (Colorado State U.) Visual sensitivity 
in the black-bellied tree duck (Dendrocygna autumnalis), 
a crepuscular species. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 86(3), 486-492. 
[— Produced visual adaptation curves for 3 black-bellied 
tree ducks using D. S. Blough's (1955) psychophysical 
tracking procedure. 2 scotopic curves from different 
preexposure light intensities and 1 photopic curve were 
Benerated. Nonlinear regression curves were then fit to 
the raw data. The mean scotopic thresholds did not 
differ significantly, but as expected, they were signifi- 

cantly lower than the mean photopic threshold. Time to 
the curves' asymptotes correlated with preexposure light 
intensity. Although the adaptation curves showed no 
distinct rod-cone “break,” retinal histology revealed a 
duplex retina with a preponderance of rods, which 
reflects this species' crepuscular habits. Results are 
discussed in relation to the ecology of the species. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7266. Horvath, T. (U. Windsor, Ontario, Canada) A 
pressure-sensitive mechanism to detect the movement 
of small birds. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumen- 
tation, 1974(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 73-74. 

7267. Jennings, Wilmar A. (Howard U.) Estrous cycle 
and temporal pattern of feeding in female rats. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 87-98.— In- 
vestigated the effects of the estrous cycle and access to 

running wheels on the pattern of feeding in 24 female 
albino Sprague-Dawley rats, using 2 methods; indirect 
(photocell beam interruption) and direct (observation of 
feeding). Although aspects of feeding differed with the 
method, «he following results obtained with both 
methods. A minimum in the number of bursts of. feeding, 
ind to a lesser extent the duration of bursts of feeding, 
»ccurred in estrus. The estrous cycle and access-to- 
unning wheel conditions interacted in affecting the 
rganization of bursts into longer meal-taking periods. 
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Results are considered consistent with the notion that 
estrus raises the threshold of feeding as a response to 
stimuli.—Journal abstract. 

7268. Lessertisseur, J. & Jouffroy, F. K. (National 
Museum of Natural History, Lab. of Comparative 
Anatomy, Paris, France) [Locomotory trends in pri- 
mates expressed by the foot ratios: The adaptation to 
dipedalism.] (Fren) Folia Primatologica, 1973, Vol. 
20(2-3), 125-160.—Examined the features common to 
different forms with bipedal tendency and attempted to 
establish a morphological classification of the divers 
locomotor adaptations in relation to the proportions of 
the foot. Data are discussed for man and other primates. 
(34 ref) 

7269. Mills, John H. (Central Inst. for the Deaf, St. 
Louis, Mo.) Thresholds shifts produced by exposure to 
noise in chinchillas with noise-induced hearing losses. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
16(4), 700-708.—Exposed 4 monaural chinchillas (with 
permanent hearing losses caused by previous noise 
exposures) in a diffuse sound field to an octave-band 
noise (centered at 4.0 kHz) at 80 db sound pressure level 
(SPL). The controls were 16 normal-hearing Ss who had 
been exposed under identical conditions in previous 
experiments. Auditory thresholds were measured during 
the course of the 5-day exposure at postexposure times of 
4-11 min. When the duration of exposure was greater 
than 2 hrs, shifted thresholds (SPL at threshold) for 
nearly all audible frequencies were essentially the same 
for those Ss with normal hearing as for those impaired. 
Threshold shifts were always smaller in the experimental 
group. While thresholds for both the normal-hearing and 
hearing-impaired Ss increased only during the Ist 24 hrs 
of exposure, the shape of the growth curves for the 
hearing-impaired Ss was marked by irregularities. 
—Journal abstract. 

7270. Nyström, Mats & Hansson, S. B. (Lund U., 
Sweden) Interaction between early experience and 
depth avoidance in young eider ducks (Somateria 
mollissima L.). Behaviour, 1974, Vol. 48(3-4), 303-314. 
—Estimated the speed of eider ducklings descending into 
the sea for the Ist time. No hesitation was shown 
between ground and depth at the shoreline. In a 
laboratory experiment, however, 10 dark-reared young 
exhibited Strong resistance when pushed from the 
shallow towards the deep side of a visual cliff apparatus 
and also hesitated when lured by recordings of the 
female's grock-call. No differential reactions occurred 
during free-swimming in a water-filled visual cliff. In 
another experiment, 21 young exposed toa deep. texture 
for 2-24 hrs revealed significantly more deep choice than 
a matched group of 20 shallow-exposed and a group or 7 
unexposed young. Although choice preferences were in 
line with the type and quantity of early experience, 1t I$ 
concluded that there also exists a predisposition to learn 
or be acquainted with a near texture faster than a distant 
one. (German summary) (22 ref)—S. R. Goldstein. _ 

7271. Rose, Jerzy E.; Kitzes, Leonard M.; Gibson, 
Mary M. & Hind, Joseph E. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) 
Observations on phase-sensitive neurons of anteroven- 
tral cochlear nucleus of the cat: Nonlinearity O 
cochlear output. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 37(1), 218-253.—Results of studies on the interac- 
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tion of 2 low-frequency tones in 44 cats indicate that the 
cochlea is a nonlinear device. The nonlinear process 
operates substantially in the same manner throughout 
the response area of the neuron. Each stimulus (if 
sufficiently intense) exerts an attenuating or damping 
ower that defines in decibels the capacity of the 
stimulus to reduce the amplitude of another tone. When 
2 tones interacted, it was found that (a) the interplay 
between the 2 attenuating powers determined the 
effective amplitudes of the components and hence the 
time structure of the stimulating waveform; and (b) the 
discharge rate signaled the degree of effectiveness, in the 
best-frequency region, of a given waveform. The sound 
pressure level required for a just-noticeable increase in 
the discharge rate in response to a single tone was not the 
lowest sound pressure level that affected the neuron. The 
threshold for synchronization of the discharges with the 
stimulus cycle as well as the interaction threshold in a 2- 
tone combination could be many decibels below the 
discharge threshold. Implications of findings are dis- 
cussed. (25 ref)—Journal summary. 

7272. Schon, M. A. & Ziemer, Linda K. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Medical School) Wrist mechanism and 
locomotor behavior of Dryopithecus (Proconsul) africa- 
nus. Folia Primatologica, 1973, Vol. 20(1), 1-11.—Pres- 
ents a study of the conarticular surfaces in the recon- 
structed wrist of Dryopithecus (Proconsul) africanus which 
reveals that the bones probably attained their close- 
packed and habitual position when the hand was 
dorsiflexed as it occurs in the palmigrade quadrupedal 
stance and locomotion of Alouatta and Ateles. This 
report, therefore, denies knuckle-walking as a possible 
locomotive habitus for D. (Proconsul) africanus and 
proposes Alouatta and Ateles as the best available models 
for the locomotor behavior of D. (Proconsul) africanus. 
(21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7273. Silver, Priscilla H. (Medical Research Council, 
Vision Unit, U. Sussex, Brighton, England) Photopic 
spectral sensitivity of the neon tetra [Paracheirodon 
innesi (Myers)] found by the use of a dorsal light 
reaction. Vision Research, 1974(May) Vol 14(5) 
329-334.—Results of using photopic conditions to 
determine the log quantum relative spectral sensitivity of 
the neon tetra show that the mean of data from 4 Ss 
agreed best with the absorption spectrum of a typical A; 
pigment Am 535. A sideways tilt, due to the dorsal light 
reaction, was an index of the imbalance of the white and 
monochromatic light stimuli on opposite sides of the S. 
(French, German, & Russian summaries) 
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7274. Belmore, N. Fargo; Kewley-Port, Diane; 
Mobley, Richard L. & Goodman, Violet E. (Uppsala U., 
School of Education, Sweden) The development of 
auditory feedback monitoring: Delayed auditory feed- 
back studies on the vocalizations of children aged six 
months to 19 months. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 709-720.—Recorded the 
vocalizations of 28 6-19 mo old children during 
Simultaneous auditory feedback (SAF) and a 200-msec 
delay in auditory feedback (DAF). Measurements were 
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made of duration and peak sound pressure level, 13 Ss 
showed a significant change (p < .10) on one or both of 
the 2 parameters. The usual change was a decrease, the 
opposite of the effect usually shown by adults. The best 
single measure of the DAF effect appeared to be 
duration. The best indicator of whether or not there 
would be a significant change was language develop- 
ment, because the greatest changes were observed among 
the Ss who were most advanced linguistically. It is not 
certain that the vocalizations of those Ss who showed a 
significant DAF effect were under closed-loop auditory 
feedback control. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7275. Canning, B. A. & Rose, M. F. Clinical 
measurements of the speed of tongue and lip 
movements in British children with normal speech. 
British Journal of Disorders of Communication, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 9(1), 45-50.—Measured the speed of silent tongue 
movements, repetition of individual consonants, and 
repetition of 3 consonants in 300 English children 
between the ages of 4.5 and 9.5 yrs and 13.5 and 14.5 yrs. 
Data generally indicate that the ability to perform fine 
motor movements of the lips and tongue increases with 
age and that there were no sex differences. The 
usefulness of these measurements for assessing speech 
and language development is discussed. —L. Gorsey. 

7276. Carliez, Lucien, (Belgian National Fund for 
Scientific Research, Brussels) [Responses of 4-5 year old 
children to the fables of Louisa Dies: Analysis of the 
responses of 44 girls and boys.] (Fren) Revue Belge de 
Psychologie et de Pédagogie, 1973(Mar), Vol. 35(141), 24 
p.—Conducted a content analysis of the responses to the 
10 fables of L. Düss. Each fable was conceived in order 
to explore the different phases in psychosexual evolution 
of young children within the framework of psychoanalyt- 
ic theory. Ss were presented with unfinished stories for 
completion (e.g. in the fable of fear, anguish, and self- 
punishment: Here is a child who says very softly, "I am 
very afraid." What is she afraid of?) The content analysis 
was in terms of type, level, and reis 
according to sex. Generalized results indicate that boys 
and girls gave similar responses of which 40-60% were 
banal. A detailed analysis of responses to each of the 10 
fables is included.—L. A. Ostlund. 

7277. Cartwright, Sally. Blocks and learning. Young 
Children, 1974(Mar), Vol. 29(3), 141-146.—Concludes 
that the use of wooden blocks helps curriculum develop- 
ment on the physical, social, emotional, and cognitive 

s in nursery school. 
u^ cuba, N. P. (U. Allahabad, India) Effect of 
age on expectancy of success and on risk-taking 
behavior. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 29(6), 774-778.—Involved rural Ss of 3 
age groups—19 10-15 yr old boys, 22 20-30 yr old 
adults, and 16 adults 45 yrs old and over—in playing 2 
games with varying degrees of risk, a ball-and-glass game 
and a grain-sorting task. Age had a significant effect on 
the expectancies and on the risk-taking behavior of the 3 
age groups. Boys and younger adults displayed higher 
expectancies, by assigning higher probability values to 
the alternatives of the games, than did older adults. They 
also showed stronger preferences for intermediate risks 
than did the latter. This is interpreted as indicating 
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Significant age differences in the motivational disposi- 
tions of the groups.—Journal abstract. 

7279. Cottle, Thomas J. & Klineberg, Stephen L. The 
Present of things future: Explorations of time in human 
experience. New York, N.Y.: Free Press, 1974. xiii, 290 
P- $8.95.—Presents experimental studies and discussions 
of the psychological, social, biological, and cultural 
factors which influence perceptions of time by children 
and adults. Case studies of a 79-yr-old man, 19-yr-old 
prostitute, Tunisian adolescents, and a middle-aged 
couple are presented to illustrate the impact of cognitive 
and social learning and cultural and societal forces on 
personal conceptions of the past, present, and future. (14 

ref. 

E E Dawson, John L.; Young, Brian M. & Choi, 
Peter P. (U. Hong Kong) Developmental influences in 
pictorial depth perception among Hong Kong Chinese 
Children. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 3-22.— Presents a developmental 
model of expected age trends and sex differences in the 
acquisition of 3-dimensional picture perception (3DPP). 
212 Chinese males and 240 females from nursery, 
elementary, and secondary schools completed a battery 
of psychological tests, including the Chinese 3DPP Tesi, 
measures of photographic depth perception, the Chinese 
Socialization Scale, and the Rod and Frame Test. Data 
Support the expected increase in 3DPP in Ss aged 3-17 
and the expected superiority of males in 3DPP after age 
8; these differences are thought to stem from increased 


ional stimuli to result in better 3DPP skills in male Ss. 
Lower socioeconomic levels, field dependence, “harsher” 
socialization, and more traditional attitudes were associ- 
ated with lower 3DPP scores, while data from J. W. 
Berry's (see PA, Vol 41 :2758) study of Eskimo Ss Suggest 
that Eskimos had higher 3DPP scores than the Hong 


7281. de Backer, T.; Ponjaert, I. & van Esbroeck, R. 
(Free U. Brussels, Lab. of Genetic Psychology, Belgium) 
at the end of the 


independently of the educative milieu and their intelli- 
Bence, Ss had a tendency to introduce the adult into their 
experienced world. The lype of relationship with the 
adult that S had known since his entry into school was 
the determinant of 
figure of the mother was predominant as a clue in S's 
apprehension of the world. Certain stereotypes (e.g., the 
authoritarian father) were found which did not reflect 
the characteristics of the families, but that of the culture. 
There were no differences in the types of education and 
kinds of emotional problems according to the socioeco- 
nomic milieu, the only differences being in the manner of 
expressing these problems. Results suggest that the 
validity of certain symptoms of current examinations can 
be challenged because they are not characteristic of the 
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specific child, but of his age group and the cultural 
milieu.—L. A. Ostlund. 

7282. Dolan, Anne B.; Matheny, Adam P, & Wilson, 
Ronald S. (U. Louisville, Medical School) Bayley's 
Infant Behavior Record: Age trends, sex differences 
and behavioral correlates. Catalog of Selected Documents 
in Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 4, 9-10. 

7283. Dotty, Dennis. (U. Illinois, Chicago Circle) 
Infant speech perception: Report of a conference held 
at the University of Minnesota, June 20-22, 1972, 
Human Development, 1974, Vol. 17(1), 74-80. 

7284. Foxx, R. M. & Azrin, N. H. (Anna State Hosp., 
Ill) Dry pants: A rapid method of toilet training 
children. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
11(4), 435-442.—Devised and tested an intensive toilet 
training procedure with 34 20-36 mo old children, The 
program had 16 major steps, Stressing a distraction-free 
environment and continuous practice and reinforcement 
at all stages of training. All 34 Ss were trained and in an 
average of 4 hrs; those over 26-mo-old required an 
average of 2 hrs of training. Accidents decreased to a 
near-zero level and remained near zero during 4 mo of 
follow-up. Results suggest that all healthy children who 
have reached 20 mo of age can be toilet trained in a 
short-time.—Journal abstract. 

7285. Gesell, Arnold; Ilg, Frances L. & Ames, Louise 
B. Infant and child in the culture of today: The guidance 
of development in home and nursery school. (Rev. ed.). 
New York, N.Y.: Harper & Row, 1974. xii, 420 p. $9.95. 
— Presents the results of years of systematic research at 
the Gesell Institute of Child Development, including 
discussions on the relationship between growth and 
culture, the growing child from before birth to 5 yrs of 
age, the guidance of growth, and the child and the 
nursery school. (6 pref) 

7286. Johnson, Ronald C. & Medinnus, Gene R. (U. 
Hawaii) Child Psychology: Behavior and development. 
Grd ed.). New York, N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. 
xiv, 562 p.—Presents an introductory test on the theories 
and research in child development and psychology. 
Topics include basic factors in development (eg. 
heredity and learning), the family and its influence on 
development, societal influences on socialization, and 
the emerging self. E 

7287. Kenny, Charles T. & Archer, Richard. (Memphis 
State U.) The effect of a transgression on adolescents 
impressions of a priest. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 4, 10. s 

7288. Kleber, Ed. W. (Pedagogical Coll., Saarbrücken, 
W. Germany) [On the behavior of preschool-age 
children during performance of a visual task with 
experimental instructions.] (Germ) Zeitschrift Dr Expe- 
rimentelle und Angewandte Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 204). 
575-590. — Studied the performances of more than 200 
nursery schoolers, kindergartners, and Ist graders in à 
task which consisted of a Bourdon-type test with figures 
instead of letters. During a 15-min test session, severa 
tasks lasting 60, 90, or 120 sec were given. The size of the 
figures varied between A. V , and ¥ in. Best results were 
Obtained with Á -in figures and the 90-sec task. Rene 
indicate that Bourdon-type tasks can be handle 
Successfully by preschool children. (French summary) 
(26 ref) —W. J: Koppitz. 
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7289. Kuten, Jay. (U. Harvard, Medical School, 
Boston) Coming together—coming apart: On anger and 
separation in sexual loving. New York, N.Y.: Macmil- 
lan, 1974. xiii, 178 p. $5.95.— Discusses the growth of 
love and sexuality from infancy by suggesting that there 
are 2 opposing components in sexual relationships: 
separation and anger, and the impulse toward intimacy. 
The therapeutic value of anger is discussed, fictionalized 
case histories are presented, and the art of "letting go" is 
examined. 

7290. Mussen, Paul H.; Conger, John J. & Kagan, 
Jerome. (U. California, Berkeley) Child development 
and personality. (4th ed.). New York, N.Y.: Harper & 
Row, 1974. x, 684 p. 

7291. Peterson, Candida C. A child grows up: A new 
approach to child development. Port Washington, N.Y.: 
Alfred, 1974. xv, 279 p.—Describes a child's develop- 
ment from 10 mo to 7 yrs by incorporating selections 
from a diary kept by the author's father into contempo- 
rary research findings on child growth, concept develop- 
ment, intellectual capacities, and behavior. Various 
theories of child development, learning theory, linguistic 
research, and sociological findings are related to the 
diary's depiction of growth. (9/4 p ref) 

7292. Peterson, L. W. (Teachers Coll., Columbia U.) 
Universal time: A sophisticated notion of temporality. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Win), 
Vol. 4, 9. 

7293. Ramer, Andrya L. & Rees, Norma S. (William 
Paterson Coll. New Jersey) Selected aspects of the 
development of English morphology in black American 
children of low socioeconomic background. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 
569-577.—Used a modification of J. Berko's test (1958) 
to explore the use of 6 morphological rules, as a function 
of age, by 90 black children in the Head Start program. 
For each of the 6 morphological rules tested, black 
English and standard American English take different 
forms. 5 age groups were tested: preschool, kindergarten, 
and Ist, 5th, and 8th grades. Results indicate that, in the 
presence of the white examiner, the occurrence of 
basilect (black English forms) responses decreased while 
the occurrence of standard English responses increased 
as the age of the Ss increased. In no case, however, did 
even the oldest Ss use standard English responses to the 
exclusion of the alternate black English forms. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7294. Schwenk, Mary A. & Danks, Joseph H. 
(Westfield State Coll.) A developmental study of the 
pragmatic communication rule for prenominal adjective 
ordering. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1-A), 
149-152.—4 groups of 20 Ist-, 4th-, and 8th-grade 
children and undergraduates indicated preference for 
either normal or inverted orders of prenominal adjectives 
(e.g, “the large red car" or “the red large car, 
respectively) to describe a pictorial referent. Preference 
for the normal order of adjectives first appeared with the 
4th graders. When communication context was varied by 
presenting a nonreferent that required a color adjective 
for discrimination from the referent, college students 
increased their preference for the inverted order. This 
Separation of the acquisition of a linguistic rule from its 
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utilization 
abstract, 

7295. Seegmiller, Bonni R. & King, William L. 
(Hunter Coll., City U. New York) Some additional data 
on Bayley's Infant Behavior Record. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 41. 

7296. Van den Daele, Leland D. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U.) Infrastructure and transition in develop- 
mental analysis. Human Development, 1974, Vol. 1201. 
1-23.—Applies the logic of set theory to the problem of 
infrastructure and transition in developmental analysis, 
The analysis necessitates the decomposition of stages 
into components. The decomposition generates sets 
within sets, and from a sequential perspective, progres- 
sions within progressions. In a trivial analysis, a 
precursor is neither necessary nor sufficient for à 
successor; in a rigorous analysis, a precursor is necessary 
and sufficient. Infrastructure and transition are interde- 
pendent. When components are common to successive 
stages, stages are transformed or correlatively trans- 
formed; when components are discrete, stages are 
substituted, added, or deleted; and when some compo- 
nents are common and some discrete, stages are hybrid, 
Any transformation or correlative transformation im- 
plies a correspondence, integration, or differentiation 
with parallelism, subordination, or emergence. Any 
substitution, addition, or deletion implies a coincidence, 
augmentation, or reduction with coplanarity, expansion, 
or contraction, Implications for developmental theory 
and theory evaluation are discussed, (32 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

7297. Vernon, David T. (U. Missouri) Modeling and 
birth order in responses to painful stimuli. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 2%(6), 
794-799.—Observed 3 groups of 4-9 yr old children 
receiving injections. Before the injections, 1 group saw a 
film showing children having injections without experi- 
encing pain or expressing emotion. A 2nd group saw a 
more realistic film that showed children responding to 
injections with transitory, moderate pain and emotion. A 
3rd group saw neither of the films, Ss viewing the 
realistic film appeared to experience the least pain from 
their injections. Those viewing the unrealistic film 
appeared to experience the most pain. These effects did 
not vary with birth order, nor were early born Ss more 
upset than later born Ss. Ss showed a similar pattern of 
behavior in response to the threat of injections, but the 
differences among the groups were not statistically 
significant. Early born Ss were significantly more upset 
by the threat of injections than were later born Ss. (27 
ref)—Journal abstract. : 

7298. Vietze, Peter; Wett?) — g ` 
Martha. (George Peabody Coll.) -contingent stimu- 
lation: Effects of stimulis movement on infants’ visual 
and motor behavior. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 331-336.—Describes an initial 
attempt to investigate the effects of noncontingent 
periodic and aperiodic stimulation on the sensory-motor 
behavior of 12 10-wk old infants. Results indicate that 
visual stimulation presented aperiodically (on a random 
schedule) in contrast to the same stimulation presented 
periodically (on a fixed time schedule) produced de- 


in communication is discussed.—Journal 
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creased motor activity, heightened visual attention, and a 
greater number of smiles.—Journal abstract. 

7299. Zender, Mary A. & Zender, B. F. (Calhoun 
Community Action Agency, Battle Creek, Mich.) Vygot- 
Sky's view about the age periodization of child develop- 
ment. Human Development, 1974, Vol. 17(1), 24-40. 
— Notes that the use of computers instead of animals for 
simulating human behavior has caused psychologists to 
"| conceive of the brain as a very complex information 
- System. This new view has turned attention to such 
neglected domains as the study of consciousness and 
- personality. A translation is presented of an unpublished 
- paper by L. S. Vygotsky (1896-1934) that appeared 
recently in one of the leading Soviet psychological 
journals. In it, he traces the major theories of periodiza- 
tion and evaluates these views of child development. In 
addition, he advances his theory of periodization that is 
based upon the development of the child's personality. 
—Journal abstract. 


Cognitive & Physical Development 


7300, Barclay, Lisa K. (U. Kentucky, Coll. of Home 
Economics) The emergence of vocational expectations 
in preschool children. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 1-14.— Pretested 64 kindergartners 
for ability to conserve liquid quantity. Ss were also given 
an original picture test of vocations which involved 
Choosing a man, a woman, or both as suitable for 
particular jobs. Ss were then randomly assigned to 1 of 3 
groups which (a) read books about women working, (b) 
eceived general career information without reference to 
X, Or (c) were told a nonrelevant story (controls). 3 15- 
in Sessions took place. Data analysis revealed that 
Conservers rade Significantly more male and total 
f choicg than did nonconservers, Girls made more female 
Oices than did boys, and there was a significant 

treatment effect favoring the books-about-women ap- 
proach. (20 ref)—Journal abstract, 

7301. Bart, William M. & Airasian, Peter W, (U, 
Minnesota) Determination of the ordering among seven 
Piagetian tasks by an ordering-theoretic method. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 66(2), 
277-284.—Applied a method of generating task hierar- 
chies (ordering theory) to 7 Piagetian tasks. 30 hi 
school freshmen were individually administered 3 con- 
crete operational and 4 formal o rational tasks, 
Analysis of the response patterns on the dichotomously 
Scored tasks revealed the following findings: (a) the 
Piagetian theory that success on concrete operational 
tasks is a necessary Prerequisite to success on formal 

Operational tasks was confirmed and (b) the 7 tasks were 
closely interrelated with an array of prerequisite relations 
more complex than a simple linear hierarchy. The 
methodology utilized appears to have value for definin 
nonlinear lines of implication among behavioral science 
phenomena.—Journal abstract. 

7302. Boykin, A. Wade & Arkes, Hal R. (Cornell U.) 
Processing time and complexity preference in preschool 
children. Psychological Record, 1974(Spr), Vol. 24(2), 
259-265.—Presented 40 preschool children with modi- 
fied jigsaw puzzles containing 1, 3, 6, 10, and 16 pairs of 

Pieces. 20 Ss were given 30 sec to complete each puzzle 
and 20 were given 2 min. Both groups exhibited an 
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inverted-U relationship between complexity and prefer- 
ence. As predicted, the 2-min group exhibited maximal 
preference for a higher complexity level than did the 30- 
sec group. The advantages of tasks as opposed to 
random stimuli in complexity preference research are 
discussed. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7303. Braine, Lila G. (Brooklyn Coll., City U. New 
York) Reply to Harris and Schaller: Reexamination of a 
Child's-eye view. American Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 86(3), 651—654.— Points out that the 
“child’s-eye view” of an original paper by the author (see 
PA, Vol 39:9819) referred to judgments made b 
preschoolers. L. M. Harris and J, Schaller (see PA, Vol 
47:2659) studied only schoolchildren, whose responses to 
some figures as letters would be anticipated by the 
author's results. Their claim that their procedures 
changed the apparent nature of orientation judgments is 
questioned.—Journal abstract. 

7304. Brainerd, Charles J. & Vanden Heuvel, Kees, 
(U. Alberta, Center for Advanced Study in Theoretical 
Psychology, Edmonton, Canada) Development of geo- 
metric imagery in five- to eight-year-olds. Genetic 
Psychology Monographs, 1974(Feb), Vol. 89(1), 89-143, 
—An analysis of J. S. Bruner's and Piaget's respective 
cognitive-developmental theories reveals disagreement 
on the issues of (a) whether imagery is positively or 
negatively correlated with age during middle childhood, 
(b) the way in which children encode imaginal represent- 
ations, and (c) the relationship between images and 
concepts. These issues were examined in 2 experiments 
and a correlational study with a total of 120 kindergart- 
ners, 60 Ist graders, and 60 2nd graders. It was found 
that imagery improved between the ages of 5 and 8 yrs. 
Motor imitation was implicated in imagery encoding. 
Imagery was positively correlated with the concrete- 
Operational concepts of transitivity, conservation, and 
class-inclusion. (41 ref) —Author abstract. 

7305. Briskin, Alan S. (U. Minnesota) Prologue: A 
Cognitive-developmental view of growth and develop- 
ment. Counseling & Values, 1974(Win), Vol. 18(2), 61-63. 
—Presents the historical background for a theme issue 
encompassing 3 papers which deal with theory, 3 with 
empirical research, and one which is a synthesis. of 
cognitive-development ideas and career-development 
theory.—A. M. Cawley. d 

7306. Bronckart, J. P. (U. Liége, Belgium) The 
regulating role of speech: A cognitivist approach. 
Human Development, 1973, Vol. 16(6), 417—439.—Reexa- 
mines some theoretical and methodological questions 
relative to A. R. Luria's (see PA, Vol 36:GH48L) 
concept of the regulating role of speech. It is demonstrat- 
ed that L. S. Vygotsky's (see PA, Vol 37:464) stage 
concept lacks the functional invariants of the S's activity, 
which determine the developmental course characteristic 
of Piaget's Stages, and that Luria's methodology ee 
partly obscure in spite of R. H. Wozniak’s 1972 review ol 
this topic. Silent control conditions indicate that children 
succeed on tasks without accompanying speech; hence 
the attribution of regulation to speech is unfounded: 
Difficulties in coordination between a vocal and manua 
response explain the results more adequately than b 
concept of inhibition. Although Luria's concept E 
language neglects the syntactic aspect, it includes aspec! 
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of general intelligence which a theory such as Piaget's 
can separate from language. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7307. Denney, Nancy W. (U. Kansas) Evidence for 
developmental changes in categorization criteria for 
children and adults. Human Development, 1974, Vol. 
17(1), 41-53.— Presents results from a variety of seeming- 
ly unrelated research areas which indicate that between 
the ages of 6 and 9, there is a change from a tendency to 
categorize according to complementary criteria to a 
tendency to categorize according to similarity criteria 
(eg, younger children are more likely to categorize 
complementary items such as a hammer and a nail, while 
older children are more likely to categorize similar items 
such as a nail and a pin). Studies of free classification, 
conceptual styles, word associations, word definitions, 
and memory clustering indicate such a change. There is 
also evidence that this change may reverse itself in old 
age. 2 possible sources for such developmental changes 
are considered: internal, organismic changes or external, 
environmental changes. Evidence for both positions is 
examined and an argument made in favor of the position 
that these changes in categorization criteria result 
primarily from external, environmental changes. (30 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7308. Drinkwater, Betty A. (James Cook U. North 
Queensland, Townsville, Australia) Language develop- 
ment of Aboriginal children as assessed by klang 
responding in a word association test. Australian 
Psychologist, 1973(Nov), Vol. BO), 238-245.—Adminis- 
tered a multiple-response free association test to 23 2nd 
graders in Townsville and 23 2nd graders on Palm Island 
Aboriginal reserve. Ss were chosen at random, with a 
mean chronological age of 7.0 yrs for the Aboriginal 
group and 7.2 yrs for the white group. Group "klang" 
responses (nonsense or rhyming responses which had a 
phonetic rather than a semantic relationship to the 
stimulus word) were solicited from each group. Mean 
differences on the responses per stimulus were found 
between the 2 groups on the free association test. Grou 
klang responses were essentially the same,—/7. 
Roemmich. 

7309. Fagan, Joseph F. (Case Western Reserve U.) 
Infant color perception. Science, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
183(4128), 973-975.—Examined the ability of 62 male 
and 62 female 4-6 mo old human infants to discriminate 
on the basis of hue. Ss devoted more visual fixation to 
checkerboards composed of 2 Munsell hues equated for 
brightness and saturation than to unpatterned targets of 
either hue. Strength of pattern preference was positively 
related to degree of hue difference in the checkerboards. 
—Journal abstract. 

7310. Feldman, Carol F., et al. (U. Chicago) The 
development of adaptive intelligence. San Francisco, 
Calif.: Jossey-Bass, 1974. xiv, 142 p.— Results of cross- 
cultural study, using mainly Eskimo children, provide 
evidence that cognitive development (a) follows 
Universal pattern Piaget described and (b) is governed by 
a constant interaction between the person 4 
environment. A. (U 

7311. Fouts, Gri T. & Parton, David . 
Denver) Imitation by children in primary grades: Effects 
of vicarious habit and social drive. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 155-160.—Investigated the 
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effects of the number of presentations of modeled events 
(5 vs 1) and the presence of an audience (a male E) on 
imitation, The effects of these variables may be predicted 
from behavior theory by assuming that they constitute 
social sources of habit and drive, respectively. 64 6-7 yr 
olds were ex| to | and 5 presentations of events 
presented either by a videotaped human model or a 
videotape without a human model and then were given 
an opportunity to play with the materials seen on TV 
while playing in the absence or presence of the male E ` 
Imitation increased with $ ntations and decreased 
in the presence of the male E. The predicted interaction 
between the effects of number of presentations and 
presence or absence of an audience was found. The 
utility of behavior theory in predicting, explaining, and 


integrating research in imitation is discussed 
abstract. P 
7312, Haberlandt, Karl F. (Trinity Coll, Hartford, — 
Conn.) Learning, and age. Industrial Gerontolo. 
EN 1973(Fab, No. 19, Leien several impor- 
tant psychological investigations of learning, memory — 
puros dean and age which reveal that 40-60 yr olds are. 1 
as intelligent as younger ns. Caution and accuracy, 
as 0| ot to a ne characteristic of older — 
people. Noncognitive factors affect performance of 
skills. Most standardized tests are biased against older 
Ss, since the underlying assumptions do not in the 


higher age range. (24 ref) —4. M. Cawley. 
7313. Hall, William S. & Freedle, Roy O, (Princeton. 
standard 


] 
L 3 
Enron: 


B 
` 


Human Development, 1973, Vol. 16(6), 440-464. — Studied 
language imitation, comprehension, and free 

of standard and nonstandard English in 2 iments 
with a total of 420 black and white 5, 8, and 10 yr olds 
from low and middle socioeconomic backgrounds. Rate 
of improvement measures indicate that blacks improved 

at the same rate as whites in responding to 

English sentences. According to correlational results, the — 


i functioned behaviorally a» 
ner nd ia a communication A bacis ond 


itive systems. 
shes Geet and comprehended messages of about 
the same quality, (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 
7344. Har, Lauren J. & Schaller, M. ee = 
(Michigan RH pud to ne ^. a 
DEER Vol. 863), 655-660.— Defende | 


197. , Vol. 86(3), 
dla gc (see PA, Vol 47:2657) reprint L 
Braine's study that for a developmental a 

should not be inferred from j 
down orientation with a binary-vertical 
and Schaller argue that their more general penu 
are more appropriate for research on orientation 
form jon. —Journal abstract 


Jepsen, David The construct 
e leet Values WIA (Win). 


in career ; 
Vol. 182). 124-131,—Clarifies role of “stage” in 
theoretical treatment of career 

that bow arp 
obey considered usible factor -— | 
ad onter, d V eg to this f may 


be identified with likes, abilities, and values. 
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Theoretically, decision-making models might be identi- 
fied with stages in career development. It is concluded 
that the cognitive-developmental approach may be an 
asset in the attempt to understand career development. 
(32 ref) —A. M. Cawley. 

7316. Jordan, Thomas E. & Spaner, Steven D. (U. 
Missouri, St. Louis) Biological and ecological influences 
on development at 48 and 60 months of age. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 119-126.— Reports a 
multiple linear-regression analysis of development at 
ages 4 and 5 yrs. Ss were 205 children drawn from a large 
birth cohort born in 1966. Maternal traits, environmental 
factors, and biological data from the perinatal period 
were examined as predictors of physical growth and 
mental development. 2 aggregates of environmental data, 
one'representing the micro-environment of mother and 
child, the other the macro-environment od Society, 
emerged as significant influences on development at ages 
4 and 5. A biological model based on early developmen- 
tal data emerged as a comparatively significant influence 
on physical growth.—Journal abstract. 

7317. Karpf, Ronald J.; Goss, Albert E. & Small, 
Melinda Y. (Douglass Coll., Rutgers State U., New 
Brunswick) Naming, selection, and ordering of color 
(“hue”) by young children. Journal of General Psycholo- 
Er, 1974(Apr), Vol. 90(2), 297-314. Studied the color 
perceptions of 10 males and 10 females at each of ages 3, 
4, and 5 yrs. Appropriate naming and selection of red, 
yellow, green, and blue (focal) hues and of 8 intermedi- 
ate hues, and relationships between them, increased with 
age. Training to name focal hues did not influence 
naming, selection, or relationships between them. Order- 
ing also increased with age, but appropriate placements 
were relatively infrequent, inconsistent, and not related 
to naming and selection.—Journal abstract. 
7318. Keats, Daphne M. & Keats, John A. (U. 
— Newcastle, New South Wales, Australia) The effect of 
language on concept acquisition in bilingual children. 
Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
5(1), 80-99.— Determined whether logical concepts 
acquired in 1 language could be transferred to another 
language. Ss were 35 4-7 yr olds who were bilingual in 
Polish and English, 31 who were bilingual in German 
and English, and a control Broup of 34 Australian 
children, none of whom were able to conserve weight. 
After pretesting in 1 language, they were trained in the 
acquisition of the concept of weight using the other 
language, then posttested in the Ist language. Delayed 
posttests were also given 1 mo later in both languages. 
Results show that the Concept was acquired in either 
language, and that there was some generalization to 
other concepts. Data support the Piagetian view that a 
concept may be considered independently from the 
language by which it is acquired. Interference between 
languages was indicated in the German group in that the 
earlier they had learned English, the poorer was their 
final performance in both languages, (17 ref)—Journal 
rbstract. 

7319. Kreitler, Shulamith; Zigler, Edward & Kreitler, 
dans. (Tel Aviv U., Israel) The complexity of complexi- 
j- Human Development, 1974, Vol. 17(1), 54—73.—Exam- 
ed a number of questions about the nature and effects 
S complexity in children: (a) Are responses to stimuli 
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exemplifying any of the complexity dimensions (hetero. 
geneity of elements, irregularity of arrangement, amount 
of material, irregularity of shape, incongruities) interre- 
lated? (b) Are these dimensions interrelated? (c) Are 
viewing time and preferences interrelated? (d) Which 
stimuli are preferred or observed longer? (e) Do boys and 
girls differ in responses to complexity? 84 Ist graders 
were shown 10 stimulus pairs for observation in one 
session and, in another, a parallel set for preferences, 
Findings show generally low interrelations within and 
between dimensions, almost no relation between re- 
sponse types, no dominance in effect of simple or 
complex stimuli, and no sex differences. Implications for 
the definition, study, and effects of complexity are 
discussed. (54 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7320. Lacoursiére-Paige, Francoise. (Bedford Coll., U. 
London, England) Development of right-left concept in 
children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
38(1), 111-117.—Gave 80 normal 4-12 yr olds a battery 
of 7 tests (eg, Raven's Progressive Matrices) to 
determine whether 1 or many factors could account for 
the development of the concept of right and left. Age, 
verbal intelligence, and scores on the Space subtest of 
Thurstone’s Primary Mental Abilities test correlated with 
various aspects of the right-left concept.—Journal 
abstract. 

7321. Le Page, R. B., et al. (U. York, England) 
Further report on the sociolinguistic survey of multilin- 
gual communities: Survey of Cayo District, British 
Honduras. Language in Society, 1974(Apr), Vol. 3(1), 
1-32.—Presents further discussion of the authors’ sociol- 
inguistic survey of Cayo District in British Honduras. 
(The initial report was published in 1972.) The character- 
istics of language acquisition and how the child's verbal 
behavior reflects a search for identity and social role are 
discussed. The incidence of 5 linguistic features which 
occurred in 3-5 sections of an interview conducted with 
each of 280 10-17 yr old children was calculated. Cluster 
analysis was used to delineate linguistic profiles. In 
addition, the family of each child was interviewed and 
socioeconomic status was determined. Results are not 
complete, but do suggest that language development is 
an analog of the child's search for identity. The 
methodological basis of this study is detailed, and its use 
in other social situation studies is discussed. (20 rel) 
—Journal abstract. Gc 

7322. Moran, Louis J. & Huang, I-Ning. (U. British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Note on cognitive 
dictionary structure of Chinese children. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 154. —Obtained free-word 
associations from 74 4-6 yr old Chinese children toa 
of 66 stimulus words previously used with Japanese an 
North American children. For the Chinese groups as for 
the others, the most frequent response was the enactive, 
or "action upon referent," indicating this as a cross 
cultural organizing principle of cognitive dictionary 
structure. 

7323. Nakanishi, Yasuko & Owada, Kenjiro. (Tokyo 
Gakugei U., Japan) Echoic utterances of childr 
between the ages of one and three years. Jo 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1973(Dec), ; 10 
12(6), 658-665. Made a 2-yr longitudinal study o! ag 
normal Japanese children to investigate the relatio! 
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between echoic utterances and the acquisition of 
vocabulary and sentential forms in free speech. Echoic 
utterances developed along with vocabulary up to 2 yrs 
or 2 yrs and 6 mo of age and then gradually dropped out, 
while vocabulary continued increasing. Sentences ap- 
peared in free speech and in echoic utterances nearly at 
the same time, or a little behind in the latter. It is 
concluded that both echoic utterances and free verbal 
expression represented the maturation of the same 
linguistic motor system, and that the decline of echoic 
utterances marked a stage of speech and language 
development.—Journal abstract. 

7324. Osherson, Daniel N. (Stanford U.) Logical 
abilities in children: |. Organization of length and class 
concepts: Empirical consequences of a Piagetian 
formalism. Potomac, Md.: Lawrence Erlbaum, 1974. x, 
162 p. $10.—Presents a model of the development of the 
concepts of classes and asymmetrical relationships in 
children. Among the topics discussed are the length 
experiment, coordination rules, models for length tasks 
and for class-inclusion, prediction of performance 
factors, and Genevan psychology. (4% p ref) 

7325. Randall, Diana; Reynell, Joan & Curwen, 
Michael. A study of language development in a sample 
of 3 year old children. British Journal of Disorders of 
Communication, 1974(Apr), Vol. 9(1), 3-16.—Investigat- 
ed the prevalence of delayed language development in an 
urban sample of 279 3-yr-old English children. Language 
attainment and background were assessed using the 
Reynell Developmental Language Scales, demographic 
questionnaires, and measures of intelligibility and 
articulation. Children from immigrant families per- 
formed particularly poorly on the assessment scales and 
were not included in the subsequent analysis. In the 
remaining 160 children, no child had a severe develop- 
mental language disorder, and only 1 had a significant 
specific language delay which was still present at a 
follow-up made at age 4. The sample was too small fora 
study of the prevalence of severe developmental lan- 
guage disorders, but some interesting findings about the 
effects of social status, size of family, and attendance at 
nursery school emerged.—Journal abstract. 

7326. Reese, Hayne W. (West Virginia U.) Models of 
memory and models of development. Human Develop- 
ment, 1973, Vol. 16(6), 397-416.—Suggests that the 
creation of a model of childhood memory development 
requires the merging of a memory model and a 
developmental model. The models to be merged must be 
derived from a single world view to avoid confusion. 
Associationistic models of memory and quantitative 
models of development are derived from the mechanistic 
world view, and information-processing models of 
memory and qualitative models of development are 
derived from the organismic world view. It is suggested 
that a merger of the latter 2 models has heuristic value in 
that it has implications about the possible nature or 
"locus" of memory development. (68 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

7327. Rest, James R. (U. Minnesota) The cognitive 
developmental approach to morality: The state of the 
art. Counseling & Values, 1974(Win), Vol. 18(2), 64-78. 
—Uses Kohlberg’s research in moral-development stages 
as a working model for comparison with the work of 
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others, chiefly Piaget's. The thinking of current research- 
ers in the field is described and related, and it is 
concluded that new research efforts are concerned with 
reexamining the old questions as well as beginning work 
on new aspects. The cognitive-developmental approach 
to morality has attracted attention because of the 
plausibility of its basic assumptions and because of the 
success of the original studies. (43 ref)—A. M. Cawley. 

7328. Rizzuto, Ana M. Object relations and the - 
formation of the image of God. British Journal of - 
Medical Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 47(1), 83-99,—Psy- — 
choanalytic theory assumes that man’s conception of 
God is derived from his early object relationships. The 
historical evolution of this theory is reviewed, with 
emphasis on the views of Freud, Jung, and A. Adler. The 
case histories of 2 men are presented to illustrate the way 
in which early object relationships influence images of 
God.—A. Olson. 

7329. Rohwer, William D.; Ammon, Paul R. & Cramer, 
Rhebe. (U. California, Berkeley) Understanding intellec- 
tual development: Three approaches to theory and 
practice. Hinsdale, Ill.: Dryden Press, 1974. x, 429 p. 
—Describes the stimulus-response approach, cognitive 
approach, and psychoanalytic approach to intellectual 
development. For each theory, the basic concepts, the 
nature and causes of development, and implications for 
education are discussed. 

7330. Smith, N. V. (University Coll, U. London, 
England) The acquisition of phonological skills in 
children. British Journal of Disorders of Communication, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 9(1), 17-23.— Discusses the phenomenon 
of how very young children mispronounce adults’ words 
in learning a language and proposes à mechanism for 
evaluating the child's deviations from adult norms. 
Based on data obtained from the author's 2-yr-old son, 
certain regularities in the child's speech performance are 
pointed out; (a) there is à self-consistency in pronuncia- 
tion (ie. given a reasonable sample of vocabulary, 

ronunciations of any arbitrarily chosen word can be 
predicted); (b) regularities in the correspondences 
between adult and child forms appear to be many:many 
rather than many:one or one:one; and (c) the regularity 
of performance was manifested diachronically as well as 
synchronically (i.e., changes occurred in phonologically- 
defined classes of items rather than in in ividual words). 
A set of ordered "realization" rules which take adult 
forms as input and the child's forms às output. is 

roposed. 3 conditions of these rules are presented, and à 
hierarchy of functions included in the rules is outlined, It 
is suggested that these rules may also be useful in 
assessing abnormal language development.—L. Gorsey. 

7331. Snyder, Robert T. & Snyder, Peggy P. (Catholic 
U. America) Maturational changes in visual-motor — 
perception: An item analysis of Bender-Gestalt errors 
from ages 6 to 11. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974( Feb), 
Vol. 38(1), 51-59.—Conducted an item analysis. of 
Bender Gestalt error items, as measured. by E. Koppitz's 
scoring system, with protocols of 541 children in rades 
2-5 selected as being representative of 7-11 yr olds. The. 
frequencies of each of the 30 possible Koppitz errors at 
each age level were examined for males, females, and a 
combined category, in an attempt to identify maturation- 
al changes in visual-motor perception. ata from à 
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similar study with 6-yr old Ist graders were integrated 
with present findings. Results show that many problems 
in visual perceptual tasks for 6-yr-olds had been 
alleviated considerably by age 7. Error items which 
tended to discriminate over age were identified, as well 
as those items which did not discriminate beyond certain 
ages. Comparison by sex were largely nonsignificant. 
—Journal abstract. 

7332. Sokhin, F. A. (USSR Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences, Inst. of Preschool Education, Moscow) [The 
perception of speech by preschool children and their 
Preparation for learning to read and write.] (Russ) 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1974(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 138-142. 
—Discusses the difference between understanding the 
meaning of words (signs) in terms of their definitions, 
and understanding what words stand for (significates). 
The usefulness of certain didactic games is pointed out in 
which children play the roles of words or syllables in 
front of the class and, by changing position, demonstrate 
word and sentence formation. (17 ref)—L. Zusne. 

7333. Taylor, L. J.; Nurcombe, B. & de Lacey, P. R. 
(Memorial U. Newfoundland, Inst. for Research in 
Human Abilities, St. John’s, Canada) Classification 
ability in Aboriginal children: A re-evaluation. Australian 
Psychologist, 1973(Nov), Vol. 8(3), 246-249.—Reexa- 
mined the question of whether Aboriginal children living 
in close contact with European society perform as well 
on Piagetian tests of classification as low socioeconomic 
white children. An attempt was made to establish that 
Aboriginal children who have undergone the experience 
of the preschool would score at least as well as low 
Socioeconomic white children who have not undergone 

the preschool experience. The Peabody Picture Vocabu- 
lary Test and a test of reclassification were used to test 
the two groups. Results on both tests indicate that white 
Ss without preschool experience scored higher than 
Aboriginal preschoolers. The need for a more detailed 
examination of the relationship between environment 
and classifying ability is noted. It is Suggested that a 
more intensive preschool program and followup may be 
necessary to overcome the deficit in cognitive processes 
in Aboriginal children.—H, Roemmich. 

7334. Taylor, Lorne J. & de Lacey, Philip R. 
(Memorial U. Newfoundland, Inst. for Research in 
Human Abilities, St. John's, Canada) Three dimensions 
of intellectual functioning in Australian aboriginal and 
disadvantaged European children. Journal of Cross- 
Cultural Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 49-58. — Aq. 
ministered the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) 
and measures of operational and divergent thinking (e.g. 
Rorschach Test) to 30 Aboriginal and 30 disadvantaged 
European 6-, 8-, and 10-yr-old children living in 

Australia. Scores from the 3 types of tests were 
intercorrelated, and differences between ethnic and age 

groups were evaluated. With the exception of a correla- 
tion between the Matrices Test by P. R. de Lacey and the 
PPVT, all correlations support previous findings that 
here are relatively few similarities between these tests. 
\boriginal Ss had significantly lower scores on the PPVT 
han the European children, but not on any of the other 
ieasures. (17 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

7335. Ushakova, T. N. (USSR Academy of Pedagogi- 
ul Sciences, Scientific Research Inst. of General & 
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Pedagogical Psychology, Moscow) [The ways in which a 
normal child acquires his native language.] (Russ) 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1974(Jan), Vol. 20(1, 123-130. 
—Develops the idea, based on a study of children’s 
neologisms, that the process of learning a native tongue 
is a process of self-development, in the child’s brain, of 
an initial, limited, and fragmentary language material 
supplied from the outside. The Stages of this self. 
development are the development of generalized word 
structures and the generation of new word forms. The 
existence of paradigmatic and generalized grammatica] 
structures is suggested and a Psychophysiological model 
of the construction of a grammatical, complete sentence 
is presented. (English summary) (21 ref)—L. Zuspe, 

7336. Venger, L. A. (USSR Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences, Inst. of Preschool Education, Moscow) [A 
qualitative approach to the diagnosis of the mental 
development of children.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 116-122.— Criticizes the quantita- 
tive, IQ test approach to measuring mental development 
as unsuited to Soviet circumstances. An alternate, 
qualitative approach is suggested which would concen- 
trate on observing the particular way in which a child 
solves a given problem. Statistical analysis of the results 
of such testing would not be Biven up, but would be 
made part of it. (English summary)—L. Zusne. 

7337. Volterra, Virginia. (National Research Council, 
Inst. of Psychology, Rome, Italy) [The “No”: First phase 
of development in negation in infantile language.] (Ital) 
Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia & Psichiatria, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 33(1), 16-53.—Reviews various and 
different functions of children’s use of negation in an 
attempt to integrate linguistic with psychological ac- 
counts. On the basis of observations by Freud & Spitz, 4 
different types of negation in children’s language can be 
identified: (a) denial of existence, (b) negation of 
attributions, (c) refusal, and (d) prohibition. Semantic 
representations of the 4 types of negations are presented 
to demonstrate their complete independence from 
surface structure. Illustrative speech samples of 1 child 
during the ages of 12-28 mo are listed and classified into 
the 4 types of negation.—L. L’Abate. 

7338. Wiig, Elisabeth H. & Semel, Eleanor M. (Boston 
U.) Development of comprehension of logico-grammati- 
cal sentences by grade school children. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 171-176.—Evaluated 
the development of comprehension of 50 sentences 
expressing comparative, passive, temporal, spatial, and 
familial relationships in 210 children in Grades 1-8. 
Significant increases in correct responses occurred 
during Grades 1-5 but not between Grades 5-8. The 
periods during which significant increases occurred 
differed for sentence categories. In the early grades 
comparative relationships were easiest, followed by 
passive, temporal, spatial, and familial relationships. m 
findings suggest that spatial relationships are establit 
earlier in a developmental sequence than tempa 
relationships. In Grades 1 and 2 WISC Full Scale IQ an 
comprehension of logico-grammatical sentences correlat- 
ed significantly. (15 ref) Journal abstract. : 

7339. Wright, Mary J. (U. Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) Should we rediscover Blatz? Was his psycholo- 
EN American, European or uniquely Canadian? Canadian 
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Psychologist, 1974(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 140-144.—Identifies 
W. E. Blatz as a cognitive developmentalist. It is 
suggested that his theory was a blend of influences from 
both American and European sources, reflecting a 
functionalist bias and a focus on cognitive variables. The 
Blatzian nursery school is briefly examined in the 
context of current trends in early childhood education. 
(French abstract) —Journal abstract. 


Emotional & Personality Development 


7340. Briskin, Alan S. (U. Minnesota) A developmen- 
tal model of self-awareness. Counseling & Values, 
1974(Win), Vol. 18(2), 79-85.—Analyzes childhood as a 
period of readiness for possible higher-stage develop- 
ment after the 10th year. Dabrowski's 5 forms of 
heightened excitability—which are assumed to represent 
developing cognitive structure in which are identified 
independence, ambivalence, and reactivity—are cited. 
These are divided into 7 subpatterns, which may be 
assessed as indicators of the appropriate experiential 
curriculum to be provided and which demonstrate the 
purpose of education and development. (18 ref)—4. M. 
Cawley. 

7341. Coie, John D. (Duke U.) An evaluation of the 
cross-situational stability of children's curiosity. Journal 
of Personality, 1974(Mar), Vol. 42(1), 93-116.— Tested 
the cross-situational consistency of curiosity asa trait in 
118 Ist and 3rd graders across 4 curiosity-evoking 
situations varying in stimulus content and the presence 
of adult positive sanction to explore. Data fail to support 
curiosity as a generalized behavioral disposition. The 
presence or absence of adult sanction to explore did 
seem to account for some consistency of response within 
individuals and between groups. Boys were far more 
actively curious than girls when sanction had not been 
explicitly given; however, no sex differences were found 
when sanction had been given. Older Ss were more active 
and more sophisticated in their investigations in the 
sanctioned situations, but no age differences were found 
in the no-sanction situations. The use of teacher ratings 
to determine high vs low curiosity groups of children is 
questioned since no significant differences in actual 
Curiosity behavior were found between groups so 
identified. Instead, the attribution of curiosity seemed to 
be highly confounded with the S's intellectual capabili- 
ties.—Journal summary. 

7342. Diaz-Guerrero, Rogelio. (National Autonomous 
U. Mexico, Mexico City) Interpreting coping styles 
across nations from sex and social class differences. 
International Journal of Psychology, 1973, Vol. 8(3), 
193-203.—Selected 8 national samples of 400 14-yr old 
Ss of both sexes and 2 social classes (upper-middle and 
upper-lower). Ss took the Views of Life forced choice 
instrument, with its 22 subsyndromes of active and 
Passive styles, as a basis for exploring national, sex, and 
Social class differences in coping style. While the Views 
of Life questionnaire does not measure the self-concept 
adequately, it appears to measure other aspects of the 
active syndrome that correlate with economic develop- 
ment. (French summary) (23 ref}—E. A. Gavin. 3 

7343. Erickson, V. Lois. (U. Minnesota) Psychological 
growth for women: A cognitive-developmental curricu- 
lum intervention. Counseling & Values, 1974(Win), Vol. 
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18(2), 102-116.— Cites research which demonstrated that 
women's psychological growth, as measured on the 
Kohlberg scales, stabilized prematurely in early adoles- 
cence at Stage 3 level. An experimental curriculum was 
designed to overcome this stabilization and was used 
with a class of female high school sophomores, Pre- and 
posttests, using the Kohlberg and Loevinger and Wissler 
scales showed a significant mean score increase, Results 
imply that counselors can become psychological educa- 
tors; that in the case of cognitive-developmental state 
theory, instructional and counseling models can be 
linked to theory; and that movement from conventional 
to principled morality can be promoted in adolescent 
girls.—A. M. Cawley, 

7344. Frey, Sherman; Many, Wesley & Ellis, Joseph. 
(Northern Illinois U.) A self concept scale for adoles- 
cents. Journal of the Association for the Study of 
Perception, 1973(Fal), Vol. 8(2), 10-29.—Presents an 
inventory designed to yield a report of self-concept of 
ability to achieve in 8 developmental tasks of adoles- 
cence. 

7345. Krauskopf, R. Dina. (U. Chile, Santiago) [An 
outline of adolescence crisis.] (Span) Acta Psiquiátrica & 
Psicológica de América Latina, 1973(Dec), Vol. 19(6), 
445-450.—Outlines the concept of "adolescence crisis” 
and stresses its use only for those cases in which internal 
and external tensions prevent the individual from a full 
attainment of maturity. Differences and similarities 
between normal adolescence, adolescence neurosis, and 
adolescence crisis are discussed. 

7346. Lorion, Raymond P. & Hamsher, J, Herbert. (U. 
Rochester) Affect knowledge, emotional style, and the 
educational environment in two school settings. Journal 
of Community Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 126-128. 
— Compared 20 middle and 20 working class 6th graders 
on various aspects of emotional development. A relation 
between social class and knowledge of affect terms 
previously found in 4-6 yr olds did not continue into 
later childhood contrary to B. Bernstein's concept of a 
restricted verbal code among low-income children, 
Additionally, the 2 samples did not differ in their 
responses to a sentence completion task which reliably 
assesses 3 independent dimensions of emotional style, 
Potential methodological and educational determinants 
of present and past findings are discussed.—Journal 
summary. 

"DAT. O'Connell, Vincent & O'Connell, April. (U. 
Florida) Choice and change: An introduction to the 
hology of growth. Engelwood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1974. xiv, 476 .— Presents an introductory text on 
theory and research on personality integration, the 
development of awareness, arid the concept of self and 
how it can be broadened. Examples from Indian 
philosophy, Gestalt psychotherapy, and other psycholo- 
gies of personality are used to describe such topics as the 
process of personality integration, the effects of stress, 
and the nature of the phenomenal world. (12 p ref) 

7348. Ostrom, Gladys. The self-concept of gifted 
children grows through freedom of choice, freedom of 
movement and freedom to do what is right. Gifted Child 
Quarterly, 1973(Win), Vol. 17(4), 285-287.—Suggests 
that a gifted child who grows up in à school and home 
environment where he has the freedom of choice, 
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freedom of movement, and freedom to make moral 
judgments will be more likely to develop a healthy self- 
concept than one whose freedom is greatly restricted. 

7349. Piechowski, Michael M. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son) Two developmental concepts: Multilevelness and 
developmental ` potential. Counseling & Values, 
1974(Win), Vol. 18(2), 86-93.—Defines the concepts 
“multilevelness” and “developmental potential” as keys 
to the understanding of the theory of positive disintegra- 
tion. The former concept refers to the stage reached in 
personality structure; the latter has 3 components which 
can be assessed from the presence of 5 forms of psychic 
overexcitability. (18 ref) 

7350. Scott, William A. (James Cook U., Townsville, 
Queensland, Australia) Cognitive correlates of malad- 
justment among college students in three cultures. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 42(2), 184-195—Adminstered 4 self-report meas- 
ures of personal maladjustment and 3 self-report 
measures of academic maladjustment to university 
students in Boulder, Colorado (n = 88), Wellington, 
New Zealand (n = 122-161) and Kyoto, Japan 
(n = 80). The Ist set were significantly correlated with 
ratings on neuroticism obtained from the Ss’ friends, 
while the 2nd set were significantly correlated with the 
Ss’ grades in school. The same Ss also filled out 
questionnaires for appraising their patterns of cognition 
pertaining to self, acquaintances, family of orientation, 
and nations. Personal maladjustment was associated 
with a tendency to describe the Ist 3 classes of objects 
(but not nations) in terms that were (a) affectively 
neutral, (b) ambivalent, and (c) inconsistent in affect and 
evaluation. Academic adjustment (measured by grades) 
was associated with complex views of objects in all 4 
cognitive domains, but this relationship was not inde- 
pendent of general intellectual aptitude. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract, 

7351. Sprinthall, Norman A. (U. Minnesota) A 
cognitive developmental curriculum: The adolescent as 
a psychologist. Counseling & Values, 1974(Win), Vol. 
18(2), 94-101—Describes a program of regular class- 
room learning experiences for teenagers which would 
promote ego development by focusing on the meaning of 
self and on understanding others. Results of the 
Program, measured on the Loevinger Scales of Ego 
Development and the Kohlberg Scales of Moral Maturi- 
ty, indicate that the experimental classes moved in the 
Suggested directions more than did the control groups. 
—A. M. Cawley. 
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7352. Abramson, Paul R. (U. Connecticut) The 
Holtzman Inkblot Test, violent aggression in fantasy 
and black preschool age children. Journal of Community 
Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 139-140.—Scored the 
child doll play responses of 67 male and 56 female 
preschool age black children for violently aggressive 
fantasies. After classifying Ss according to whether they 
expressed a violent aggressive fantasy,a2 x 2 analysis 
of variance (presence of violent aggression in fantasy by 
sex of the child) was computed for 22 Holtzman Inkblot 
Test variables. Results indicate that Ss who projected 
violence in fantasy had significantly lower rejection 
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scores and higher location scores. A significant interac. 
tion portrayed that girls who Projected violence in 
fantasy had higher balance scores. In addition, the data 
indicate 2 significant trends: Ss who Projected violence 
in fantasy had lower reaction times and higher shading 
scores.—Journal summary. 

7353. Boucharlat, J., et al. [Notes on a Psychiatric 
policy for the newborn.] (Fren) Annales Médico-Psycho. 
logiques, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(5), 656-660.—Considers the 
question of how best to apply psychiatric Principles to 
the care of the newborn. As pediatrics moves today to 
create services to handle difficult and high-risk births, 
problems of management arrive that cannot escape the 
attention of the child psychiatrist. An outlook is 
formulated based on elements of known importance to 
child psychiatry. Recognition of the capital role of the 
mother from the earliest days is cited, as well as the need 
for extensive body contact for the building of basic 
affective relationships. Meeting these affective needs 
must not be sacrificed to the convenience of institutional 
procedures adopted in the name of “better medical 
care.” Many mothers will require psychotherapy or 
psychoactive medication as well as practical instruction 
in how to meet their infant’s needs, how to adjust to 
changes in their expectations, and how to cope with 
emerging negative affects. It is in the field of prevention 
that psychiatry now stands to make its most important 
contributions.—H. E. King. 

7354. Cassel, Russell N. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 
Psychological aspects of gaming in relation to child 
play. College Student Journal, 1973(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 17-20. 
— Discusses the characteristics of "gaming" and its role 
in facilitating self-insight and social maturity. Gaming is 
characterized by a freedom from restraint, is of a 
recreational nature, and involves the expression of 
spontaneous feelings and activities; gaming also serves as 
a vehicle of communication and is an actual (vs a 
simulated) life experience. The adjustive, constructive, 
and cathartic aspects of gaming are examined. The 
adoption of surrogate roles in gaming activities is viewed 
as useful outlet for aggression, negativism, and resent- 
ment. Developmental levels of human play are identi- 
fied, and the extent and hierarchical structure of human 
involvement in play is noted. A comparison of human 
and animal play levels is briefly presented. (16 ref)—L. 
Gorsey. 

7355. Chandler, Theodore A. (Kent State U.) Trans- 
gression as a function of timing of punishment and age. 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1974(Feb), Vol. pan. 
3-23. Tested the hypotheses that (a) punishmen 
initiated at the time of actual transgression will be more 
effective in producing behavioral suppression Te 
punishment initiated following the transgression; and ( d 
the older the child, the greater will be the effect ol 
punishment on internalized behavioral suppression. i 
were 2 groups of 60 males in Grades 1-2 and 4-5. Se 
chi-square values and an analysis of variance failed P 
show significant differences in timing as a variable z 
verbal punishment, substantiating the author’s n 
of J. Aronfreed and A. Reber's (see PA, Vol E 
design. Only the 2nd hypothesis was confirmed. o 
results indicate a significantly larger percentage 
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transgressors than nontransgressors in the younger 
group. ( 19 ref)—Author abstract. 

7356. Cohen, Leslie J. (U. Denver, Behavior Develop- 
ment Lab.) The operational definition of human attach- 
ment. Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Apr), Vol. 81(4), 
207-217.—Argues that a demonstration of selective 
responding is requisite to the operational definition of 
human attachment, particularly if attachment research is 
to be extended beyond its present focus on infancy. 
Behaviors commonly thought to index attachment in 
human infants are smiling, following, crying upon 
separation, stopping of crying, and exploring from a 
"secure base." Although it has often been assumed that 
these behaviors are the manifestations of a special, 
selective relationship with a familiar figure, few of them 
have been unequivocally demonstrated to be selectively 
directed toward the attachment figure. Detailed research 
on selective responding throughout development is 
proposed. (31 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7357. Collins, J. K. & Thomas, N. T. (Macquarie U., 
School of Behavioral Sciences, New South Wales, 
Australia) Developmental study of conformity to unlike- 
sex peer pressure. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 38(1), 75-78.—Studied the relationship between age 
and peer pressure from the opposite sex, using 50 male 
and 50 female 5-19 yr olds. S was required to contradict 
an obviously and unanimously wrong decision by a 
majority group of 5, of which he was the 6th member and 
the only representative of his sex. No differences were 
found between the sexes to unlike-sex pressure but 
conformity showed a decreasing linear relationship to 
age.—Journal abstract. 

7358. Dreikurs, Rudolf; Gould, Shirley & Corsini, 
Raymond J. Family council: The Dreikurs Technique for 
putting an end to war between parents and children 
(and between children and children). Chicago, Ill.: 
Henry Regnery, 1974. 114 p. $7.95.— Describes a system 
based on the concept that family members should be 
treated as equals. The key to the system, the family 
council, is considered to be a matchless problem-solving 
and communication-building device. Practical examples 
are given for putting the system's principles into action. 
(31 ref) 

7359. Glenn, Norval D.; Hoppe, Sue K. & Weiner, 
David. (U. Texas, Austin) Social class heterogamy and 
marital success: A study of the empirical adequacy ofa 
textbook generalization. Social Problems, 1974(Apr). 
Vol. 21(4), 539-550.—A review of the literature indicates 
little support for the arguments of “functional” marriage 
textbooks that differences between spouses in class 
background are, regardless of adult status, influences for 
marital maladjustment and instability. Data from males 
in high-status occupations show that no marital instabili- 
ty can be attributed to an interaction between the class 
backgrounds of the spouses. (21 ref)—S. L. Warren. 

7360. Kirchner, Elizabeth P. (Pennsylvania State U., 
Inst. for the Study of Human Development) The fight 
question: A mirror of differential socialization and 
instance of discrimination against little boys? Develop- 
mental Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 10(2), 300.—Asked 
51 3 yr olds, 125 4 yr olds, and 70 5 yr olds ina day care 
center what they would do if a much smaller child 
started a fight with them. For boys and girls combined, 
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the hit-back response was given by over half of the Ss, 
and this proportion did not decrease with age. Boys gave 
this response more often than girls. Sex differences in the 
response at different ages, however, showed opposite 
trends: the hit-back response decreased with age in boys 
but increased with girls, This increase in generally 
disapproved behavior (striking back at a smaller adver- 
sary) and in sex-specific disapproved behavior (physical 
aggressiveness in girls) is discussed.—/. Davis. 

7361. Kotásková, J. (Czechoslovak Academy of 
Sciences, Psychological Inst., Prague) [Models of interac- 
tion between mother and child obtained by means of 
factor analysis.] (Czec) Ceskoslovenska Psychologie, 
1973, Vol. 17(4), 293-305,—Studied 52 dyads of mothers 
and their 22 male and 30 female infants. Data were 
obtained from observation of natural activity; experi- 
mentally induced behavior; and a battery of psychome- 
tric instruments administered to the mothers, including 
the 16 Personality Factors, 16 dimensions of interperson- 
al behavior, and 23 types of parental attitudes. The 
correlation analysis indicated remarkable differences 
between interaction of mother-boy and mother-girl; 
therefore, the factor analysis was made separately for the 
2 groups of Ss. Factor analysis indicates that (a) the 
mother's personality and interaction characteristics were 
not necessarily in accordance with her behavior towards 
the infant, (b) the infant's social behavior and interaction 
were related to the mother's personality and attitudes 
and to reinforcement by the mother, and (c) mutual 
adaptation mechanisms within the dyads had to be 
considered when interpreting the dyadic relationships, 
(Russian & English summaries)—T. Fisher. 

7362. Kron, Joan. Learning to live with death. 
Omega: Journal of Death & Dying, 1974(Spr), Vol. 5(1), 
5-24.— Presents an account of the author's experiences 
in coping with the death of her daughter. Various 
seminars and group therapy programs to help with the 
experience of death of another are described, 

7363. Ludwig, David J.; Weber, Timothy & Iben, 
Douglas. (Concordia Senior Coll.) Letters to God: A 
study of children's religious concepts. Journal of 
Psychology & Theology, 1974(Win), Vol. X1), 31-35. 
` Asked 135 2nd, 5th, and 8th graders in parochial 
schools to write a letter to God. There were no 
restrictions on the form or content. Letters were scored 
for areas of concern (e.g, doctrinal, physical, emotional- 
spiritual), social awareness, self-time consciousness, and 
image of God. It was hypothesized that in an atmosphere 
of religious instruction, the child's perceptions of God 
would move from external truth to internalization and 
personalization of his faith. Results show that the 
concept of God undergoes developmental changes from 
a transcendent figure to à more personal reality. It is 
concluded that mature religious perception integrates 
and unifies the entire continuum of an individual's 

rience.—Journal abstract. 
Sc) Mahl, George F. (Yale U.) Fathers and sons, 
source material, volume |: Early memories, current 
daytime thoughts, and current dreams college men 
have of their fathers. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
logy, 1974(Spr), Vol, 4, 47. 
E036 Mab, Gr F. (Yale U.) Fathers and sons, 
source material, volume Il: Reminiscences by a son and 
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his father about each other. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 47. 

7366. Mallard, A. R. & Daniloff, R. G. (Purdue Ui 
Glottal cues for parent judgment of emotional aspects 
of infant vocalizations. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 592-596.—24 vocaliza- 
tions of a 4-mo, 3-wk-old child were judged by the child’s 
mother for emotional content. An acoustical analysis 
was performed on the samples. Multiple regression 
analysis revealed that glottal frequency best predicted 
judgments of emotional state, whereas duration and 
intensity were of lesser importance.—Journal abstract. 

7367. Masters, John C. & Wellman, Henry M. (U. 
Minnesota, Inst. of Child Development) The study of 
human infant attachment: A procedural critique. Psy- 
chological Bulletin, 1974(Apr) Vol. 81(4, 218-237. 
—Notes that the validation of psychological constructs 
often includes the intercorrelation of individual differ- 
ences in the various behaviors that have been defined as 
indexes of a construct. Contemporary research on 

human infant attachment has often employed this mode 
of data analysis. The data from major studies are 
reviewed and evaluated in terms of the reliability of 
significant results and the extent to which correlations 
reveal temporal stability (reliability), cross-situational 
consistency, and convergent validity (cross-behavioral 
consistency) of attachment behaviors, It is shown that 
correlations which are significant in 1 sample often fail 
to reach significance in an independent sample and that 
the temporal stability, cross-situational consistency, and 
cross-behavioral consistency of attachment behaviors are 
not great. An alternative procedure for the validation of 
psychological constructs is Suggested which involves the 
analysis of commonality in the Proportions of children 
who display specific behavior patterns in designated 

Situations and who show increases or decreases in the 

frequencies or intensities of such behaviors across a 

Sequence of situations. The implications of this analytic 

procedure for the validation of psychological constructs 

other than attachment are discussed. (2] ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

7368. Noonan, Ellen. (Tavistock Clinic, London, 
England) An investigation into sibling and sibling-in-law 


relationships: |l. Research report. British Journal of 


Projective Psychology & Personality Study, 1973(J un), Vol. 
18(1), 21-26.—Examines the hypothesis that when an S 
has displaced erotic feelings from the Opposite sex parent 
onto an opposite sex sibling in childhood, he will have 
negative feelings toward that sibling’s spouse; and that 
when an S has displaced hostile feelings from the same 
Sex parent onto a same sex sibling in childhood, he will 
have positive feelings toward that sibling’s spouse. 
Results from the Bene-Anthony Family Relations Test 
administered to 36 undergraduates support this hypothe- 
sis. Data were examined further to discern additional 
factors which might have motivated the original dis- 
placement. Trends were noted, but no significant factors 
emerged from this analysis.—Journal summary. 


Adult Development & Aging 
7369. Brand, Frederick N. & Smith, Richard T. 


Boston U., Medical School) Life adjustment and 
elocation of the elderly. Journal of Gerontology, 
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1974(May), Vol. 29(3), 336-340. — Studied the problem of 
life adjustment as related to relocation of the elderly 
Social and psychological data on the study population 
were obtained by interview and health status by physical 
examination. A group of 68 Ss aged 65 yrs and over who 
experienced enforced relocation because of urban 
renewal showed higher scores of maladjustment, as 
measured by the Life Satisfaction Index, than the contro] 
group of 69 nonrelocated aged persons. Relocation had a 
more adverse effect on females than males, and blacks 
seemed to adjust better than whites. In addition, the 
study showed that for those who were in poor health life 
satisfaction was lower among those relocated. The study 
also revealed that social interaction of the elderly with 
their environment is decisive for life adjustment. There is 
Suggestive evidence that physical and social Stress 
contributes to the problem of personal adjustment of the 
elderly. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7370. Brown, Arnold S. (Rocky Mountain Coll.) 
Satisfying relationships for the elderly and their 
patterns of disengagement. Gerontologist, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 14(3), 258-262.— Conducted interviews with a 
random sample of 263 persons over 55 yrs old, studying 
the association between disengagement and satisfaction. 
In general respondents tended to disengage from 
contacts which were not totally satisfying and to 
maintain those that were. They tended not to disengage 
from members of their immediate families (descendants) 
regardless of satisfaction. It is concluded that, while the 
elderly may choose to disengage in connection with 
Specific nonsatisfying contacts, they apparently do not 
prefer it as a total life style —Journal abstract. 

7371. Chapanis, Alphonse. (Johns Hopkins U.) Human 
engineering environments for the aged. Gerontologist, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 14(3), 228-235.—Notes that human 
engineering, concerned with the design of human tasks, 
Systems, and environments, has been primarily identified 
with military and aerospace systems. Many human 
engineering principles, however, can easily be general- 
ized to cover the design of certain features of environ- 
ments for the aged. The most effective use of human 
engineering in this area will require research to supply 
better information about the aged, their needs, capaci- 
ties, and limitations.—Journal abstract. 

7372. Clemente, Frank & Summers, Gene F. (Pennsyl- 
vania State U.) Age and the journey to work. Gerontolo- 
gist, 1974(Jun), Vol. 14(3), 215-216.— Used correlation 
analysis to test a hypothesis suggesting an inven 
association between age and distance traveled to worl 
for 1,003 industrial employees. Results did not Sup 
the hypothesis and run counter to the well-documente: 
inverse relationship between age and other dimensions 0! 
geographic mobility. (16 ref) do 

7373. Denney, Nancy W. (U. Kansas) Classificatio 
abilities in the elderly. Journal of Gerontology, 
1974(May), Vol. 29(3), 309-314.—Gave 214 35-95 yr 
olds a free classification task in which they were asked d 
Broup the geometric stimuli that were alike or the sam 
together. There was a significant increase with increasing 
age in the number of no similarity groupings, anor 
the majority of Ss at all ages grouped according 1o 
Similarity; 24 Ss who did not group according 2 
complete similarity on the pretest were divided into 
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experimental conditions—a modeling condition in which 
Ss observed a model group according to complete 
similarity and a control condition. After the training 
session Ss were given 2 posttests—one with stimuli 
identical to those employed on the pretest and one with a 
different set of geometric stimuli. On the Ist posttest 
significantly more complete similarity -lassifications 
were obtained in the modeling condition than in the 
control condition. There was not a significant difference 
between the modeling and the control Ss on the 2nd 
osttest.—Journal abstract. 

7374. Felton, Barbara & Kahana, Eva. (Wayne State 
U. Elderly Care Research Center) Adjustment and 
situationally-bound locus of control among institutional- 
ized aged. Journal of Gerontology, 1974(May), Vol. 29(3), 
295-301.—Examined the relationship between perceived 
locus of control and adjustment among the institutional- 
ized aged using 124 residents’ solutions to hypothetical 
problems as the measure of perceived control. The 
hypothesis that locus of control would relate positively to 
adjustment was upheld in 4 hypothetical situations. 
These included problems related to environmental 
ambiguity, autonomy, emotional expression, and priva- 
cy. In 5 of the 6 significant relationships, externally 
rather than internally perceived control was related to 
good adjustment. Perceived locus of control thus appears 
to have a different meaning in institutional settings 
where persons external to the individual may function as 
intermediaries between the powerless self and a rigid 
institutional environment.—Journal abstract. 

7315. Graney, Marshall J. (Tulane U.) Media use as a 
substitute activity in old age. Journal of Gerontology, 
1974(May), Vol. 29(3), 322-324.—According to inter- 
views with 60 62-89 yr old females, neighborhood 
participation is independent of age, but there are 
significant age differences in community participation. 
However, sample data do not support the propositions 
that media use or neighborhood participation serve as 
substitutes for lack of social interaction in the communi- 
ty. 

7376. Hultsch, David F. (Pennsylvania State U., Coll. 
of Human Development) Learning to learn in adult- 
hood. Journal of Gerontology, 1974(May), Vol. 29(3), 
302-308.—Presented 2 successive multitrial free recall 
tasks to 114 females in 5 age groups (18-27, 40-49. 
50-59, 60-69, and 70-85 yrs) to determine the degree and 
nature of learning to learn effects in adulthood. Analysis 
of performance indicated that there was overall improve- 
ment over successive tasks. However, this learning to 
learn effect varied as a function of age and stage of 
learning. As chronological age increased, there was a 
shift from a pattern of positive transfer at all stages of 
learning to a pattern of negative transfer in the early 
Stages of learning followed by positive transfer during 
the later stages of learning, Analyses of measures of 
organization also indicated that there was overall 
improvement over successive tasks, suggesting that 
cognitive organization is a higher order skill involved in 
learning to learn. There were also significant age 
ifferences on the organization measures. As chronologi- 
cal age increased, less organization of the material was 
exhibited. (34 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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7371. Jackson, Dorothy W. (Ohio State U.) Advanced 
aged adults' reflections of middle age. Gerontologist, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 14(3), 255-257.—Examination of the 
perceptions of middle age by 123 aged residents of 
dependent-care facilities, revealed sex and age differ- 
ences which related to their present status. Males 
described qualitative changes in life style as affecting the 
male role; females saw changes as affecting task 
involvement and self-expenditure. In designating the age 
range for middle age, females lowered the range and 
males extended its limits. It is concluded that implica- 
tions of sex-role stereotypes perceived by these adults has 
significance for the organization of their residential 
context and their care.—Journal abstract. 

7378. Lewinsohn, Peter M. & MacPhillamy, Douglas 
J. (U. Oregon) The relationship between age and 
engagement in pleasant activities. Journal of Gerontolo- 
gy, 1974(May), Vol. 29(3), 290-294,—Studied the rela- 
tionship between Se in pleasant activities and 
the subjective enjoyability of pleasant events as à 
function of age and of depression level. Sample | 
(n = 25)consisted of 3 age groups(18-29, 30-49, and 50. 
and over) and 3 diagnostic groups (depressed, nonde- 
pressed psychiatric, and normal controls), Sample 2 
(n = 459) consisted of normals selected to form 11 age 
groups (20-704). Ss rated 320 pleasant activities and 
events for frequency of occurrence during the past 
month and for subjective enjoyability. There was a 
significant decrease in the frequency ratinps as à 
function of age (p < .01) and of depression (p < 01). 
A decrease in the subjective enjoyability of pleasant 
events was uniquely associated with depression (p < 01) 
but not with age. Several hypotheses are offered 
to account for the decrease in pleasant activity level of 
the elderly.—Journal abstract. , 

7319. Marshall, Victor W. (McMaster U., Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada) The last strand: Remnants of engage- 
ment in the later years. Omega: Journal of Death & 
Dying, 1974(Spr), Vol. S(1), 25-35.—Examines data 
concerning readiness to die of persons highly disengaged 
but for their embeddedness in a kinship role. Readiness, 
and even desire to die co-exist for such a ed aces with 
the felt obligation to live in order to fulfill kinship role 
requirements. (34 ref) 1 

7380. McFarland, Ross A. (Harvard U., School of 
Public Health) The need for functional age measure- 
ments in industrial gerontology. Industrial Gerontology, 
1973(Fal No. 19, 1-19.—Before World War Il it 
became necessary to employ a large number of retired 
older workers in war industries. It then became apparent 
that it was unfair to judge workers in terms of their 
chronological ages. The concept of functional age was 
developed as a criterion of what a person could do 
operationally. A few significant recent research projects 
in this area are quoted to show attempts made to 
combine diverse measures into | index of functional age. 

ref)—A. M. Cawley. 

Se Giorn, S dni R. (New York State Dept. of 
Mental Hygiene, Mental Health Research Unit, Albany) 
Leisure activities in retirement housing. Journal of 
Gerontology, 1974(May), Vol. 29(3), 325-335.—Studied 

common assertions about leisure activities in retirement 
housing: (a) residence in special retirement housing for 


p 
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the elderly will result in more leisure activities than will 
residence in conventional dispersed housing, and (b) 
greater participation in leisure activities is associated 
with a more favorable outlook on life. 2 waves of 
interviews were conducted with 100 residents at each of 6 
retirement housing sites—retirement hotel, 3 retirement 
villages, apartment tower, and life-care home. Results 
were compared with interviews obtained from 600 
matched controls living in dispersed housing. Data show 
that in terms of checklist activities, clubs, and general 
social life, residence in 2 and in some instances 4 of the 
retirement housing settings was associated with more 
leisure activities than was residence in dispersed housing. 
Outlook on life in turn was associated only moderately 
with level of activities. (42 ref) —/ournal abstract. 

7382. Youmans, E. Grant. (U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Rural Development Service, Economic Development 
Div, Washington, D.C.) Age group, health, and atti- 
tudes. Gerontologist, 1974(Jun) Vol. 14(3), 249-254. 
—Assessed the ways in which 803 persons in 4 age 
groups (20-29, 30-44, 45-59, and over 60 yrs old) varied 
in attitudinal reactions to perceived health status. In an 
urban center, associations between perceived health 
Status and attitudes varied by age group and showed 
only a modest increase with the advent of old age. In a 
rural area, each of the 4 age groups revealed more 
ailments and more attitudes influenced by ailments than 
in the urban samples.—Journal abstract. 


CULTURAL INFLUENCES AND SOCIAL 
ISSUES 


7383. Baer, Donald M. (U. Kansas) A note on the 
absence of a Santa Claus in any known ecosystem: A 


had been written differently, so that it would have 
influenced its audience of behavior analysts more 
effectively. 4 major criticisms are presented. 


7385. Baruk, Henri. [The “Nevouah”: Pro i 
the normal and Pathological state, its reed in 
individuals and peoples.] (Fren) Annales Médico-Psycho- 
2(5), 593-624.— Discusses 
prophecy as a poorly defined human activity and as à 
mystical power given to only a féw or, alternatively, as a 
manifestation of mental disorder. Classic prophetic 
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themes from antiquity are reviewed and Telated to the 
personality of the prophet in an attempt to distinguish 
true (authentic) prophecy from the trivial, Misleading or 
merely psychopathological. The former is held. to 
combine faith and an elevated conviction to which the 
man (the “Nevouah”) submits with great modesty, 
enriching and extending the power of his Personality, 
The psychopathological patient gives us a caricature of 
true prophecy, based on pride used to bolster a weak 
personality, often lacking a sense of reality, and turned 
back on the self in an incoherent and megalomanic 
delusion.—H. E. King. 

7386. Dawson, John L. (U. Hong Kong) Effects of 
ecology and subjective culture on individuai traditional. 
modern attitude change, achievement motivation, and 
potential for economic development in the Japanese 
and Eskimo societies. /nternational Journal of Psycholo- 
&y 1973, Vol. 8(3, 215-225. Selected 56 Alaskan 
Eskimo and 62 Japanese Ss of both sexes (mean ages 
17.1 and 18, respectively) enrolled in high schools and in 
a university in order to test a theoretical model of 
economic development that emphasizes as interacting 
independent variables the subsistence aspects of the 
ecological system, ecological differences in authority 
Patterns, ecological differences in socialization, nature 
and degree of modern contact, and degree of culturally 
determined tolerance for Cognitive inconsistency. The 
Eskimo and Japanese Traditional-Modern Scales (15 
cultural concepts each), the Maudsley Personality 
Inventory, and the California Personality Inventory 
provided support for the model, showing that even with 
age, education, and urban experience controlled, signifi- 
cant differences occur, Japanese Ss showed significantly 
higher achievement motivation and more modern atti- 
tudes than the Alaskans, thus confirming a link between 
such attitudes and potential for economic development. 
Limitations in the design of the study are noted. (French 
summary) (22 ref)—E. A. Gavin. 

7387. Herrick, James W. (State U. New York, 
Albany) Kantor's anticipation of current approaches in 
anthropology. Psychological Record, 1974(Spr), Vol. 
24(2), 253-257.— Considers that recent anthropological 
approaches to race, intellectual endowment, sociocultur- 
al development, and language were stated by J. R. 
Kantor as early as 1922, 3 positions held by Kantor are 
discussed: (a) an event-based rather than a racial or 
mentalistic approach to cultural diversity, (b) a cultura- 
l-ecological approach to sociocultural development, an 
(c) a functional and historical study of language and 
Speech. 

7388. Lewis, Diane. (San Francisco State Coll) 
Anthropology and colonialism. Current Anthropology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 14(5), 581-602.— Discusses anthropolo- 
By as an academic manifestation of colonialism, and E 
changed role of the anthropologist now that colonize 
peoples have become independent nations. New con- 
cepts and methods are needed; some of the alternatives 
are considered. Comments by 6 US anthropologists an 
1] in 8 other countries, with a reply by the author, are 
appended. (101 ref) 

7389. Tanaka, Yasumasa. (Gakushuin U., ue 
Japan) Toward a multi-level, multi-stage model Si 
Modernization: A cross-cultural social-psychology aP 
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roach. International Journal of Psychology, 1973, Vol. 
(3), 205-214.—A multilevel, multistage model of mod- 
ernization suggests relevant institutional and psychologi- 
cal variables and illustrates their complex interactions. 
Since planning of modernization involves human factors, 
psychology is implicated. Results of 20 language-culture 
communities in the evaluation of modernization con- 
cepts, revealed through the semantic differential, showed 
marked differences linked to economic level. Leisure but 
not work was highly evaluated in large, urbanized 
industrial communities while the reverse held in less 
industrial communities. Progress (except in Sweden) and 
big family uniformly received positive evaluations in the 
language-culture communities. Modernization involves 
many variables that interact at different levels and 
“feedback loops." Analysis of relations between and 
among these, as they relate to government as agent of 
change and to purposes of economic development, leads 
to questions for the future. (French summary)—E. A. 
Gavin. 


H 
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Culture & Ethnology & Race Relations & Religion 


7390. Bahr, Donald M.; Gregorio, Juan; Lopez, David 
I. & Alvarez, Albert. Piman shamanism and staying 
sickenss (Ká:cim Mümkidag). Tucson, Ariz.: University 
Arizona Press, 1974. xi, 332 p. $7.95.— Presents a study 
of Piman shamanism and ritual which are based on the 
belief that morality and some forms of sickness are 
interrelated. Based on a collaborative effort between 3 
Papago Indians (a shaman, translator, and trained 
linguist) and a non-Indian explicator, the culturally- 
based concept of staying sickness, the role of the 
shaman, the function of ritual prayers, and the psycho- 
logical and therapeutic implications of the rituals were 
investigated. Texts in both the Piman language and 
literal and idiomatic English translations are included. 

7391. Bahrami, Gh. R. & Izadi, C. (Rouzbeh Psychiat- 
ric Hosp., Tehran, Iran) [Religious and cultural atti- 
tudes about menstruation in Iran: Preliminary study.] 
(Fren) Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
2(5), 637-654.—Traces attitudinal similarities in the way 
menstruation is regarded by young women representing 
different Iranian subcultures (Muhammadan, Jewish, 
Armenian). Attitude evaluation was based on question- 
naire responses given by 2 samples drawn from college 
populations (300 distributed; 180 returned). Quite similar 
and generally negative attitudes characterized all respon- 
dents. The possible origin of these opinions in the 
explicit taboos found in the written and unwritten 
religions of these groups is examined. AN of the religions 
proscribe, in one way or another, social or physical ani 
especially sexual contacts during the menstrual period. 
Contemporary negative attitudes by the respondents are 
held to represent these ancient but continuing cultural 
teachings.—H. E. King. 

7392. Bartel, Helmut W.; Bartel, Nettie R. & Grill, J. 
Jeffrey. (Temple U.) A sociometric view of some 
integrated open classrooms. Journal of Social Issues, 
1973, Vol. 29(4), 159-173.—Administered a 16-item 
Sociometric questionnaire to 160 children in kindergarten 
through 4th grade in integrated open classrooms. 4 items 
dealt with each of the following areas of evaluation: 
Positive Social (PS), Positive Intellectual (PI), Negative 
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Social (NS), and Negative Intellectual (NI). Black 
children selected more black children overall; white 
children selected more black children on NS and NI 
items and more white on PS and PI. On PS and PI items, 
both groups tended to select members of their own race; 
on NS and NI items, both groups tended to select black 
children. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7393. Bernshtein, M. S. [Racism in the guise of 
science.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
20(1), 157-168.—Presenis a critical discussion of the 
question of race and intelligence and of the controversy 
centering on the positions taken by A. Jensen and H. J. 
Eysenck.—L. Zusne. 

7394. Bethlehem, Douglas W. (U. Zambia, Lusaka) 
Cooperation, competition and altruism among school 
children in Zambia. International Journal of Psychology, 
1973, Vol. 8(2), 125-135.—Nonrandomly selected 80 
male Ss, 40 8-13 yr old whites from families of fairly high 
financial means and 40 11-16 yr old African Zambians 
from poor schools and financially needy families. Ss 
played the Prisoners Dilemma game, calculated to 
reveal cooperative and competitive responses. To test 
desire for absolute gain, Zambian Ss also played a game 
entitling players who threw high numbers in dice to take 
either 1 sweet from E or 2 from an incoming “victim.” In 
contrast to the emphasis in Zambia upon cooperation 
and deemphasis upon competitive and exploitive behav- 
ior, analysis of variance results revealed no significant 
differences between whites and African Zambians. 
Larger variance among Zambians, though, suggested a 
conflict between traditional and competitive norms. In 
the subsidiary experiment of throwing a die, Zambians 
acted no differently from European Ss in the same 
circumstances and gave no evidence of altruistic behav- 
ior. Reported absence of cooperation and altruism in 
these games suggests that Zambian philosophy may need 
revision when these children become adults, (French 
summary) (17 ref)—E. A. Gavin. : 

7395. Bowden, Edgar. (Queen's U., Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada) Persisting and disappearing traits in the 
development of precivilized societies: A preliminary 
note. Journal of Cross-Ci ultural Psychology, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 4(4), 413-426.—Presents results of a new method of 
ordinal scaling applied to cross-cultural data for 71 
societies. compiled by L. W. Simmons (1945). The 
method distinguishes traits which reach a maximum level 
of development and then decline (D-type) from those 
which do not decline after reaching a maximum (P-type). 
Male-dominant and equidominant or female-dominant 
societies were scaled separately and a number of P-type 
and D-type traits identified. Some of the P-type traits 
have previously been found to be strong indices of 
sociocultural development for both types of society, np 
rest being specific to 1 type or the other.—/ourna: 
SEH Brigham, John C. (Florida State U.) Views of 
black and white children concerning the distribution of 
personality characteristics. Journal of Personali 
1974(Mar), Vol. 42(1), 145-158.—Asked 816 white an 
black Ss in Grades 4-12 in 2 segregated schools in the 
Deep South whether each of 50 “stereotype-relevant 
traits was more characteristic of whites, of blacks, or 


whether no differences between races existed. Regraded 
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Cross-sectionally, within-race agreement on direction of 
trait attributions increased with age in both samples, but 
whites showed more agreement than blacks at all grade 
levels. The largest degree of between-race agreement in 
attributions occurred in Grades 7-11. The whites used 
the “No Difference” response to a significantly greater 
extent than did the blacks. It was suggested that this 
tendency might stem from a greater susceptibility to 
Social desirability pressures among the white sample, or 
from conflict between 2 relevant reference groups within 
the black sample. The trait attribution patterns indicate a 
Significant tendency to attribute favorable traits to own 
race, but this tendency was significantly greater within 
the black sample. The widespread use of the “No 
Difference” response category and the very high agree- 
ment as to the favorability of the 50 traits may indicate a 
weakening of the tendency to use race as the criterion for 
the attribution of personality characteristics, and sug- 
gests that the 2 racial groups share a set of concepts 
regarding desirable and undesirable aspects of people in 
general. (25 ref)—Journal summary. 
7397. Carment, D. W. & Hodkin, Barbara. (McMaster 
U., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Coaction and competi- 
tion in India and Canada. Journal of Cross-Cultural 
Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 459-469.—Conducted 2 
experiments to examine the performance of a total of 80 
Indian and 80 Canadian male undergraduates while 
either alone or coacting, under competitive and noncom- 
petitive instructions and under instructions which em- 
phasized either quality or quantity. Results of Exp I 
indicate that the Indians performed much more rapidly 
than the Canadians and were less responsive to the 
competitive instructions and the presence of a coactor. 
The Indians had larger intradyadic differences in 
performance than the Canadians, and they paid less 
attention to the quality of their performance. These 
results were confirmed in Exp II, in which the response 


lack of coaction effects among the Indians: (a) adapta- 
tion or reduced arousal due to smaller personal space 
and a crowded environment and (b) lack of concern 
about the actual performance of the coactor.—Journal 


Cultural Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 23-35.—Repli- 
cated H. M. Lefcourt's (see PA, Vol 40:2757) and H. M. 
Lefcourt and G. W. Ladwig's (see PA, Vol 39:9917) risk- 


Level of Aspiration Board). Indians were more conserva- 
tive than Canadians in both situations. They chose high- 
probability bets when gambling and underestimated 
their performance on the skill task. The overall approach 
of the Indians was similar to that of individuals with low 
achievement drive, high fear of failure, and a belief in 
external control. The antecedents of these characteristics 
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and implications for change and development are Noted, 
—Journal abstract. 

7399. Cerling, Charles E. Anger: Musings of a 
theologian/psychologist. Journal of Psychology & 
Theology, 1974(Win), Vol. 2(1), 12-17.— Considers that 
there is a conflict between the attitude of Psychology 
toward the expression of anger and the attitudes of most 
ministers. An examination of the Biblical teachings on 
anger leads to 2 conclusions: (a) anger is justifiable as a 
teflection of God’s anger at sin and human suffering; 
and (b) more often than not, anger is wrong and a 
response to personal difficulties. The applications of 
these ideas to a counseling setting are discussed, 
—Journal abstract. 

7400. Christensen, Harold T. (Purdue U.) Attitudes 
toward marital infidelity: A nine-cultural sampling of 
university student opinion. Journal of Comparative 
Family Studies, 1973(Fal), Vol. 4(2), 197-214.—Surveyed 
attitudes toward marital infidelity in 1968 among 1,543 
male and 1,221 female college students at large state- 
supported universities in Sweden, Denmark, and Taiwan, 
à Catholic university in Belgium, 2 black colleges in the 
southern US, a large state university, a predominantly 
male Catholic college, a small Mennonite college in the 
midwestern US, and a Mormon university in the western 
US. Data were compared with a similar study by the 
author done in 1958. Extramarital coitus was totally 
rejected by more than half of all respondents, but 
proportions taking this position varied across cultures. 
Rejection (the conservative position) was disproportion- 
ately higher in Asian and in religious cultures, higher for 
females than males, higher with respondents who had 
not experienced premarital coitus, higher with each 
increase in competing commitments, and higher in 1958 
than 1968. Generally, the rejection of marital infidelity 
and acceptance of the double standard were associated. 
—Journal abstract. 

7401. Clark, Russell D. (Florida State U.) Effects of 
Sex and race on helping behavior in a nonreactive 
setting. Representative Research in Social Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 5(1), 1-6.—Used S. Gaertner and L. 
Bickman's 1972 wrong telephone number technique to 
assess Southern whites" willingness to help black and 
white callers. 10 white male, 14 white female, 3 black 
male, and 4 black female callers called a random sample 
of 665 white residents of a southern city supposedly 
trying to reach a garage that would come out and repair 
their car. Callers indicated that they were using their last 
dime and asked if the S could call the garage for SH 
Race of the caller was manipulated by varying e 
characteristics. If Ss did not offer to help immediately, 
prods were given; if S still refused, he was relieved i 
concern by the caller indicating that he had secured we 
from a police car. Ss helped both black and white 
females more frequently than black and white ne 
with white males receiving more assistance than SE 
males. Males were more likely to be hung up on be 
were females. Results are partially attributed to di ji 
ences in the perceived seriousness of the situation.—L 
Gorsey. 3 x 
7402. Comer, James P. Beyond black and white. n 
York, N.Y.: Quadrangle, 1972. xviii, 272 p. im 
— Presents a sociological and psychological analysis 
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life in black America, emphasizing the impact of racism 
on blacks and whites and the characteristics of white 
institutions and power structures. Data from both 
laboratory and field experiments and personal observa- 
tions of the author, a black psychiatrist, are included. (6 

ref) 
5 7403. Connell, R. W. (Flinders U. South Australia, 
School of Social Sciences, Bedford Park) Attitudes 
toward migrants among Sydney teenagers. Australian 
Psychologist, 1973(Nov), Vol. 8(3), 193-202.— Presents 
evidence on the distribution and correlation of opinions 
about migrants expressed by 8,000 12-20 yr olds in 
secondary schools of the Sydney Metropolitan Area. 
Both tests and questionnaires were used to collect data. 
Some of the forced-choice opinion items were factor 
analyzed, and a pool of 52 items of authoritarianism, 
ethnocentrism, and political cynicism was subjected to a 
principal components analysis followed by varimax 
rotation. The 6 items which had the highest loadings 
dealt with migrants in Australia. A revision of the 
California E scale was used as a model to cast the items 
with the highest loadings into a short scale. Reliability 
and validity indexes of the scale were evaluated. There 
were marked sex and age differences: Boys and younger 
Ss were more hostile, girls and older Ss more sympathet- 
ic. Methodological problems are  discussed.—H. 
Roemmich. 

7404. Cromwell, Ronald E.; Corrales, Ramon & 
Torsiello, Peter M. (U. Missouri, Family Study Center, 
Kansas City) Normative patterns of marital decision 
making power and influence in Mexico and the United 
States: A partial test of resource and ideology theory. 
Journal of Comparative Family Studies, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
4(2), 177-196.— Tested a series of hypotheses about the 
effects that selected resource and ideological variables 
have on normative patterns of decision-making and 
influence in 266 married couples from 5 cities in Mexico 
and 119 couples from the US. Decision-making patterns 
were measured by asking both husbands and wives who 
should make the final decision in 8 areas: husband's job, 
time spent together, raising children, friends seen, family 
home, wife's work, money, and number of children 
desired. Influence was measured by asking the couples 
who should have the greater influence in 4 areas: 
relationships with relatives, choice of frìends, recreation 
and social activities, and running the household. Re- 
source variables included number of years of education, 
occupational status, and income, and ideological varia- 
bles included social class, age, and degree of industriali- 
zation of the city of residence. Data support H. 
Rodman’s cultural context hypothesis that normative 
cultural definitions act as contingent variables which 
influence how variations in resources or ideology affect 
decision-making and influence patterns. Findings indi- 
cate that marital roles are in transition and that this 
change is occurring more rapidly in Mexico than in the 
US. (35 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

7405. Frank, Harry. (U. Michigan, Flint) Labor, 
stewardship and ownership: Determinants of land 
expropriation and exploitation in European culture. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Spr), 
Vol. 4, 35-36, 
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7406. Gardiner, Harry W. (Coll. of Saint Teresa) 
Human figure drawings as indicators of value develop- 
ment among Thai children. Journal of Cross-Cultural 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 124-130.— Describes 
the use of children's drawings to study the social and 
cultural values of national groups. Support for the 
hypothesis that children tend to draw the kind of person 
they admire or one who is favorably viewed by society 
was provided by 500 drawings done by 250 8-13 yr olds 
in Thailand. Findings indicate a general preference for 
modern dress, oriental face features, and smiling faces. 
Orientation features and traditional dress occur most 
often in drawings of women by boys, while girls stress 
Caucasian features in their drawings of men. Both sexes 
ascribe religious content more often to drawings of 
women and represent more men in diversified social 
roles.—Journal abstract. 

7407. Geerken, Michael & Gove, Walter R. (Vander- 
bilt U.) Race, sex, and marital status: Their effect on 
mortality. Social Problems, 1974(Apr) Vol. 21(4), 
567-580.—Investigated the hypothesized tendency of 
black families to have a matrifocal structure relative to 
white families. Mortality rates of blacks and whites 
across sex are compared with marital categories for types 
of mortality which are affected by psychological stress, 
Results suggest that there are no sharp differences in the 
marital roles of blacks and whites; however, the 
differences that do occur are in the direction predicted 
by the traditional race literature—that marriage is better 
for white men and black women than for white women 
or black men. (31 ref)—S. L. Warren. 

7408. Ghei, Som N. (U. Wisconsin, Oshkosh) A cross- 
cultural comparison of the social desirability variable. 
Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
4(4), 493-500.—303 college students from India and 381 
from the US rated a set of 42 personality statements on a 


 9-point scale ranging from extremely socially desirable to 


extremely socially undesirable. These ratings were found 
to be similar not only for Ss from distinct linguistic 
regions within India but also for Ss from India and the 
US. The relationship between ratings of social desirabili- 
ty of personality statements and the probability of 
endorsement of the same statements was also quite 
similar across the 2 cultures.—Journal abstract. 

7409. Haque, Abdul. (U. Sind, Hyderabad, Pakistan) 
Mirror image hypothesis in the context of Indo-Pakistan 
conflict. Pakistan Journal of Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
6(1-2), 13-22.—Used data collected in 1954-1971 for 
studies by Indian and Pakistani scholars to test the 
"mirror image" hypothesis in the context of Indo- 
Pakistan wars and to see if reciprocal stereotyping would 
appear. Both Indians and Pakistanis responded similarly 
in characterizing themselves as “peace-loving, trustwor- 
thy, religious, kind, idealistic, democratic and hospita- 
ble" and in characterizing the enemy nation as threat- 
ening, cruel, selfish, war-monger, greedy and cheat. 
However, along with similarities the 2 groups attributed 
certain different characteristics to themselves and to the 
enemy, thereby reflecting different heritages and value 
systems. (27 ref)—M. Akhtar. l 

7410. Hines, George H. (Victoria U. Wellington, New 
Zealand) Achievement motivation levels of immigrants 
in New Zealand. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 
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1974(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 37-47.— Compared differences in 
achievement motivation (nAch) among British, Austra- 
lian, American, and New Zealand businessmen, manag- 
ers, educators, and students who either immigrated to 
New Zealand or planned to emigrate from there, with 
samples of their occupational counterparts who re- 
mained in their native countries. Data were obtained 
from mailed questionnaires on personal characteristics, 
business practices and management attitudes, curriculum 
content, and current affairs, which were received from 29 
Australian businessmen and 40 middle managers, 194 
American middle managers and 66 educators (native 
samples), 49 British- and 32 Australian-born business- 
men, 43 Australian- and 29 American-born managers, 13 
British- and 17 American-born educators, and 52 New 
Zealand businessmen, 86 managers, and 24 educators, 
and 262 New Zealand students, 48 of whom planned to 
emigrate. Results indicate that immigrant businessmen 
and educators did not differ in nAch from those in 
similar jobs in their Tespective homelands. Immigrant 
middle managers had significantly lower nAch scores 
than their native counterparts.—L. Gorsey. 

7411. Huang, Lily C. & Harris, Mary B. (U. New 
Mexico) Conformity in Chinese and Americans: A field 
experiment. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 427-434.— Conducted a cross- 
cultural field experiment to determine the effects of a 
model: social status and specific task competence on 
imitation or confomity. Ss were 2 groups of 80 adults in 
Taiwan and the US, Results indicate that Chinese were 
more conforming than Americans and that, in both 
countries, the model's status had a significant effect and 
competence a negligible effect on conformity. A Status x 
Competence interaction effect for 
for both groups combined indicated that a high-status 
model was imitated slightly more if low in competence, 
but a low-status model was imitated only if he was highly 
competent. (15 ref)— Journal abstract, 

7412. Janiger, Oscar; Riffenburgh, Ralph & Kersh, 
Ronald. (U. California, Medical School, Irvine) Cross 
cultural study of premenstrual Symptoms. Psychosomat- 
ics, 1972(Jul), Vol. 13(4), 226-235.—Surveyed 6 cultural 
groups—A merican, Japanese, Nigerian, Apache, Turk- 
ish, and Greek—for occurrence of premenstrual symp- 


7413. Khokhlov, Nikolai E. & Gonzal 
(California State Coll, San Bernardino) oll 
comparison of cognitive Consistency. International 
Journal of Psychology, 1973, Vol. BC, 137-145 45 
American and 45 Greek Ss, made up of high school 
college, and postcollege subgroups Tanging in age from 
17-28, responded positively or negatively, then indicated 
intensity of feeling from low (1) to high (5) to the items 
"friend," "father," and country.” S then faced a 
hypothetical relationship (e.g., a 3rd person to whom his 
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"friend" had responded negatively) and Teassessed his 
attitude toward his friend on the basis of the conflictin, 
situation. Conflicting hypothetical situations for the 
other 2 items also were presented. Results Teveal highly 
significant differences between Greek and American Ss 
with the balance effect inoperative in the Greek cultural 
group. Since Ss from Greek culture appeared undis. 
turbed by inconsistencies in their Cognitions or simpl 
accepted the imbalance, the evidence suggests that the 
assumption of a universally operative model of cognitive 
consistency needs to be rethought. (French summary) 
(15 ref)—E. A. Gavin. 

7414. Kugelmass, Sol; Lieblich, Israel & Ben-Shakhar, 
Gershon. (Hebrew U. Jerusalem, Human Development 
Center, Israel) Information detection through differen. 
tial GSRs in Bedouins of the Israeli desert. Journal o 
Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 481-492, 
—Conducted 2 studies to investigate further Israeli 
ethnic differences in psychophysiological functioning, 
Data obtained from 44 Abu Rhabiah Bedouin males 
confirmed the earlier findings of higher skin conductanc- 
es and relatively low rate of GSR reactivity in Israeli 
Bedouins. Among both Jewish and Bedouin samples, the 
level of reported formal education seemed systematically 
related to differential GSR reactivity. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

7415. MacKinnon, A. A. & Neufeldt, A. H. (Marcotte 
Research Centre, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada) A 
survey of mental health “north of 60." Canada's Mental 
Health, 1974(Jan), Vol. 22(1), 3-6.—Reports findings of 
a survey of the mental health status of Eskimo, Indian, 
and white residents in the far north of Canada. The 
survey sampled 17 communities with a total population 
of 34,800, using specially designed questionnaires and 
interviews with 621 Ss. Many residents expressed 
dissatisfaction with their communities. Life problems 
were similar to those in the south but were more acute 
because of the climate, isolation, long winters, and lack 
of facilities. Significant differences of opinion occurred 
between different ethnic and regional communities. The 
reported incidence of physical and psychosomatic 
Symptoms was higher among women, younger and older 
age groups, and indigenous people. It is noted that 
cultural and ecological changes have eroded traditional 
life, and strong support was expressed for proposed local 
mental health associations.—7. Davis. 

7416. Meir, Elchanan L; Sohlberg, Shaul & Barak, 
Azy. (Tel-Aviv U., Israel) A cross-cultural comparison of 
the structure of vocational interests. Journal of Cross- 
Cultural Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 501-508.—Pre- 
vious studies that analyzed responses of American Ss to 
several interest inventories found the occupational ee 
to have the following circular configuration in terms of ae 
L. Holland’s classification of occupations: realistic, 
investigative, artistic, social, enterprise, and conveni. 
al In the present study, 2 interest inventories M 
constructed on the basis of A. Roe's classification Ge 
Occupations and were administered to 170 Arab 12t 
graders, 516 Israeli 12th graders, and 231 Israeli a 
applicants. The structure of the occupational fie 
emerged from a smallest-space analysis. Results indica S 
that vocational interests have a similar circular configu 
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ration in Western and non-Western cultures. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7417. Michielutte, Robert; Haney, C. Allen; Vincent, 
Clark E. & Cochrane, Carl M. (Wake Forest U., Bowman 
Gray School of Medicine, Behavioral Sciences Center) 
Early sexual experiences and pregnancy wastage in two 
cultures. Journal of Comparative Family Studies, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 4(2), 225-238.—Investigated the relation- 
ship between pregnancy wastage (i.e., the percentage of 
conceptions that terminate in live births) and 4 early 
sexual experience variables in 775 southern, black 
women in the US and white women in Costa Rica. All Ss 
were 15-39 yrs old, had experienced at least 1 pregnancy, 
and were classified as being at the poverty level. 215 
additional women in the lower-middle income bracket 
were also surveyed. Age at Ist marriage, age at Ist sexual 
experience, and age when S first learned of contraception 
were not related to pregnancy wastage. Age at lst 
conception was slightly related to pregnancy wastage 
when age and marital status were controlled. Women 
who had their Ist pregnancy at an early age experienced 
slightly greater wastage. Methodological and measure- 
ment errors may have accounted for these results; 
however, it is suggested that pregnancy wastage may not 
vary appreciably among different groups of women and 
that most women may be subject to a uniformly low risk 
of pregnancy wastage. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7418. Munnichs, J. M. (Gerontological Center, 
Nijmegen, Netherlands) [Older people, their family and 
use of general provisions.] (Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift 
voor Gerontologie, 1974(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 6-24.—Com- 
pares the welfare state of the Netherlands with culturally 
related neighboring lands and discusses the marked 
differences in the provisions for housing old people. 
Reference is made to the very high average age of old 
people in the Netherlands, particularly the large relative 
numbers in the age groups above 75 yrs. Changes which 
have arisen in the last decades in the living behavior of 
old people are noted. The building of special flats for the 
elderly, the increase in the number of elderly living 
alone, and the improved financial situation of the elderly 
have led to a diminishing of family bonds. The 
movement to old people's homes and the total number of 
inhabitants within homes, both absolutely and relatively, 
has continued increasing despite alternative possibilities 
(e.g, help from the family care services). It is concluded 
that the government has noted the financial and social 
Costs too late. (32 ref)—English summary. 

7419. Narramore, S. Bruce. (Rosemead Graduate 
School of Psychology, Calif.) Guilt: Where theology and 
Psychology meet. Journal of Psychology & Theology, 
1974(Win), Vol. 2(1), 18-25.—Discusses the manifesta- 
tions of guilt feelings and the development of conscience 
from childhood to adulthood. The related concept of sin 
is discussed and considered to be a central issue in both 
psychology and theology. The development of guilt and 
its characteristic process of internalization is outlined, 
and the constituents of guilt emotions are described (e.g 
low self-esteem, anxiety, and isolation), in relation to the 
components of the total moral self. It is concluded that 
Built arises as a result of a conflict between the ideal, 
actual, and “corrective” selves.—Journal abstract. 
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7420. Oliverio, Anna F. (U. Rome, Italy) Children's 
evaluations of family roles: A cross-cultural compari- 
Son. International Journal of Psychology, 1973, Vol. 8(2), 
153-158.— Selected 108: male and female 7-9 yr old Ss 
belonging to lower class Rome, Sardinia, and Ivory 
Coast villages (thus to represent a large city, a village of 
shepherds in which the mother plays a strong role, and a 
very flexible family structure marked by a clan and 
polygamy). Ss received instructions in the classroom to 
draw a family—any type of family. Drawings were 
analyzed for elimination of given family members, 
spatial representation of the father and mother in 
relation to other members, representation of the relative 
exerting the leading role, and type of activity parents 
displayed. Results reveal that all Ss behaved egocentri- 
cally in relation to siblings and that all tended to 
represent the father as a figure separated from the rest of 
the group. While a parent served as the leading figure in 
Roman and Sardinian drawings, Ss from the Ivory Coast 
also showed other figures exerting the main role. Boys of 
all 3 groups tended to represent a male leading figure; 
girls in Rome and the Ivory Coast showed less tendency 
than boys to represent the like sex as exerting the main 
role, although in Sardinia girls showed a strong tendency 
to represent the mother as dominant. (French summary) 
(15 ref)—E. A. Gavin. 

7421. Opler, Marvin K. (State U. New York, Medical 
School, Buffalo) The use of culture in psychiatry. 
American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1973, Vol. 332), 
117-132.—Discusses K. Horney's modification of 
Freud's theories to include the effect of culture on an 
individual. The cultural determinants of prt and 
neurosis are considered. Ethnic and class group differ- 
ences are cited in the sorts of problems that ensue and in 
the need for affection and love. The effect of culture on 
the evolution and growth of an individual is described. 
The psychological content of cultures is important in 
understanding human psychological processes, and the 
role of anthropology in this analysis is discussed. The 

roblem with certain theoretical systems is that they are 
reductionistic (ie, they reduce the total impact of 
psychological forces to an effect on the in ividual, 
ignoring the group or culture), It is suggested that 
intrapsychic conflicts can best be understood in terms of 
community problems. (42 ref)—R. S. Albin, 

7422. Rice, Audrey S.; Ruiz, Rene A. & Padilla, A. M. 
(U. Kansas, Medical Center, Kansas City) Person 

ion, self-identity, and ethnic group preference in 

Anglo, black, and Chicano preschool and third-grade 
children. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 100-108.— Presented color photo- 
graphs of young male adults to 72 preschool and 68 3rd- 
ade Anglo, black, and Chicano children. The photo- 
graphs depicted persons of the same ethnic groups às the 
children. All Ss were able to discriminate between the 
photographs of the Anglo and black males, but the 
preschool Ss were unable to make the finer discrimina- 
tion between the Anglo and Chicano photographs. Ax 

indicated the appropriate photograph when asked whic 
looked most like them. Among the preschool Ss neither 
the blacks nor the Chicanos expressed. significant 
preferences for their own ethnic group, while a signifi- 
cant number of Anglos selected the Anglo photograph as 
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the one they liked the most. At the 3rd-grade level, only 
the Chicano Ss displayed a strong preference for their 
own ethnic group.—Journal abstract. 

7423. Salter, Charles A. & Routledge, Lewis M. 
(Spring Hill Coll.) Intelligence and belief in the 
Supernatural. Psychological Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
34(1), 299-302.—Administered a questionnaire about 
their traditional and avant garde supernatural beliefs to 
339 male and female beginning university freshmen. 
Comparison of responses with Ss' scores on the Scholas- 
tic Achievement Test showed small but significant 
negative correlations between intelligence and both types 
of supernatural beliefs. A year later, an independent 
sample of 241 Ss maintained the significant negative 
correlation with traditional beliefs but had a nonsignifi- 
cant correlation with avant garde beliefs. Religious 
background was the most significant predictor of beliefs, 
indicating that socialization had more effect than 
intelligence and university education in determining 
beliefs of these Ss.—Journal abstract. 

7424. Shaw, Marvin E. (U. Florida) Changes in 
sociometric choices following forced integration of an 
elementary school. Journal of Social Issues, 1973, Vol. 
29(4), 143-157.—Administered sociometrie question- 
naires to all pupils in the 4th, 5th, and 6th grades in an 
elementary school in February 1970 (soon after forced 
integration had occurred), again in June 1970, and again 
to 5th and 6th grade pupils in February 1971. Both 
blacks and whites at all 3 grade levels chose significantly 
more members of their own race than members of the 
other race; blacks rejected whites significantly less than 
would be expected by chance, an effect which increased 
Over time for older pupils; and, initially, whites rejected 
blacks less frequently than expected by chance, but 
shifted to approximately chance rejection of blacks. In 

x d 2 observers counted 
interactions among pupils in each grade for 10 min for 5 


7425. Shelibow, Barbara. An investigation i 
relationship between self-esteem and skin dE snare 
Hispanic children. Graduate Research in Education & 
Related Disciplines, 1973(Fal), Vol. (V), 64-82. — Tested 
the hypothesis that black Hispanic children have lower 


form of S. Coopersmith's Self-Esteem Inventory was 
used. The instructions, all information, and the 40 items 
were written in both Spanish and English. Ss were also 
informed that names were not required. A bilingual 
professional assistant helped administer the question- 
naire. Significant differences were found between black 
and white males, black and white females, and all black 
and all white Ss, thus supporting the hypothesis. It is also 
noted that all black Ss indicated that they “felt the 
teachers made them feel they were not good enough.” 
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Implications of the findings for teachers are discussed, 
(18 ref)—C. Tatham. 

7426. Silverman, Irwin & Shaw, Marvin E, (York U, 
Downsview, Ontario, Canada) Effects of Sudden mass 
school desegregation on interracial interaction and 
attitudes in one southern city. Journal of Social Issues, 
1973, Vol. 29(4), 133-142.—Ascertained the extent to 
which black and white 7th—12th graders interacted 
socially on school grounds and their attitudes toward 
each other across time during the Ist semester of an 
integration program in 3 southern secondary schools, 
Data were obtained in the 3rd, 8th, and 13th wks by 2 
graduate assistants who counted the total number of 
students interacting and the number who were interact- 
ing in racially mixed groups, separating these into same- 
and opposite-sex interactions, Every S interacting with 
one or more others was counted. Ss also completed racial 
attitude questionnaires at the 3rd and 13th wk of the 
semester. Interracial interactions remained sparse 
throughout the semester and over time showed no 
increases approaching significance, although attitudes 
did become more tolerant. Several effects on both 
interactions and attitudes related to race, sex, and grade 
level are reported.— Journal abstract. 

7427. Stewart, V. Mary. (York U., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Tests of the "carpentered world'': Hypothesis 
by race and environment in America and Zambia. 
International Journal of Psychology, 1973, Vol. 8(2), 
83-94.—Selected 120 6-17 yr old Americans from 
constant environment but of varied pigmentation and 
432 Zambian Ss comparable in age but varied in degree 
of environmental "carpenteredness." Ss received individ- 
ual tests, including a comprehension check and Miller- 
Lyer and Sander stimuli for measuring illusion suscepti- 
bility. Results revealed significant age- and sex-related 
responses, with older Ss being less illusion-prone than 
younger Ss and with female Ss being less illusion- 
susceptible than males. Findings support the empiricist 
hypothesis of illusion susceptibility since with constant 
environment and varied pigmentation no differences in 
illusion susceptibility appeared, while a highly significant 
increase in illusion susceptibility occurred as degree of 
carpenteredness in environment increased. While most 
of the findings support the empiricist carpentered world 
hypothesis, illusion susceptibility appeared to depend on 
more than 1 factor. (French summary) (38 ref)—E. A. 
Gavin. A 

7428. Triandis, Harry C. (U. Illinois) Subjective 
culture and economic development. /nternational Jour- 
nal of Psychology, 1973, Vol. 8(3), 163-180.—Notes that 
subjective culture, or the characteristic way in which 
people perceive their social environment, bears impor- 
tant relationships to economic development. Nome 
Studies suggest that in highly developed countries WE 
tend to have different perspectives of social relations an 
Perceptions of the social environment than occur In Jess 
developed environments. In the study of modernization, 
which is closely related to education and poe 
Several unsolved Problems remain to be studied by 
Psychologists, including specification of antecedents a i 
consequents of modernization. (French summary) ( 
tef)—E. A. Gavin. 
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7429. White, John (Ed.). (Inst. of Noetic Sci 
palo Alto, Calif.) What i meditation? Garden City, 
N.Y.: Anchor, 1974. xxii, 254 p. $2.50. Presents a 
comparative approach to Christian, Buddhist, and 
secular methods of meditation, including discussions on 
Hs aims, ete and promises of meditation; 
meditation as metatherapy; and meditati ia 
poem rel] PY ditation and psychic 

7430. Worchel, Stephen. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Societal restrictiveness and the presence of 
outlets for the release of aggression. Journal of Cross- 
Cultural Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 5(1) 109-123 
—Predicted that societies that were restrictive in allow- 
ing individuals to express hostility would be more likely 
than nonrestrictive societies to supply formal sanctioned 
outlets for aggression. Data were obtained primarily 
from P. Horton's 1943 classification of primitive societies 
and included 65 societies. Restrictive societies were 
classified as those having unilineal kin groups and those 
in which sorcery is not practiced. These societies tend to 
practice superordinate justice and to control member's 
behaviors. Societies where unilineal groups are absent 
and sorcery is present tend to have coordinate judicial 
systems and are relatively unrestrictive. Measures of 
warfare and games of physical skill were defined as 
sanctioned outlets for aggression. Results support the 
hypothesis, as restrictive societies were more likely to 
have common warfare and games of physical skill than 
nonrestrictive societies. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7431. Zavalloni, Marisa. (U. Geneva, Switzerland) 
Subjective culture, self-concept and the social environ- 
ment. International Journal of Psychology, 1973, Vol. 83), 
183-192.—Asked 90 French and 89 American university 
students of both sexes, including white Christians, Jews, 
and blacks, subdivided according to political preference, 
lo give free descriptions of 8 basic identity categories: 
paron, sex, profession, social class, religion, political 
a iliation, age, and family status. Ss responded first to 
Fa vo be related to the concepts "we" or “they,” to 
* ermine social identity of respective groups in the 

entity categories. Different levels of analysis made it 
neue to discover certain particularities of French and 
cuc students. In particular, political ideology 
Deg as an important variable in determination of 
cial identity. (French summary)—E. A. Gavin. 
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7432. Athanasiou, Robert, et al. (Albany Medical 
foe N.Y.) Psychiatric sequelae to term birth and 
Fa ved early and late abortion: A longitudinal study. 
ST, Tamning | Perspectives, 1973(Fal), Vol 5(4), 
tions à —Examined whether women who seek abor- 
full iffer from those who choose to carry pregnancy to 
Sucti term. Women undergoing induced abortion by 
VENIS curettage, saline injection, and term delivery 
to © compared with respect to psychosocial antecedents 

abortion or delivery. The initial sample consisted of 
Ho een interviewed during pregnancy at the Johns 
up ats Hospital. Of these, 211 were located for follow- 
P. A structured interview about family relationships, 


relati à an 
Ge e with their consorts, living arrangements, 
CE education, religious behavior, sexual behavior, 

Taceptive knowledge and use, pregnancy history. 
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and desired family size was used. Standardiz s 
ea Check List and the MMPI) mc) pri. 
SE s ES among the 3 groups of women emerged. 

7433. Atkyns, Robert L. & Hanneman, Gerhard 
Connecticut) Illicit drug distribution and dealer BAS 
nication behavior. Journal of Health & Social Behavior, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 15(1), 36-43.— Studied 50 middle-class 

dealers" of illicit drugs using snowball sampling 
techniques to define behavior characteristics and com- 
munication patterns. Findings indicate that dealers 
tended to be users of the drugs they sell, likely to deal for 
friendship or free drugs, and also that dealers of opiates 
or psychedelics initiated a greater number of nonusers of 
drugs than did marihuana dealers, Friendship networks 
were the primary link in creating awareness about drugs, 

their effects, abuse, and treatment, in addition to 
initiating neophytes to experimentation. Information 

seeking behaviors among dealers, nondealer users, and 

nonusers are compared. Implications for drug abuse 

information dissemination and treatment are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

7434. Baer, Helen R. & Sherif, Carolyn W. (Pennsyl- 
vania State U.) A topical bibliography (selectively 
annotated) on psychology of women. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4, A 

7435. Berlew, David E. & LeClere, William E. 
(Massachusetts Inst. of Technology, Sloan School of 
Management) Social intervention in Curacao: A case 
study. Journal of Applied Behavioral Science, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 10(1), 29-52.—Describes an effort to apply beha- 
vioral science technologies to facilitate the social and 
economic development of the Caribbean island of 
Curacao, Netherlands Antilles. A period of rising 
tensions, culminating in a labor dispute which erupted 
into a night of rioting, burning, and looting, preced the 
intervention. The project had 2 major elements: (a) 
motivation training, designed to encourage residents to 
view themselves as “origins” rather than “pawns” and 
enable them to set life and career goals and plan 
effectively to achieve them; and (b) an “outlet program,” 
which involved the island’s leaders in creating new 
educational and job opportunities for individuals whose 
aspiration levels were raised by the motivation training. 
The intervention is evaluated, and several problems and 
issues relevant beyond the Curacao case are discussed, 


—Journal abstract. 


7436. Bishop, E. Sherwood. (U. Wisconsin, Stevens 


Point) The self-concept of the welfare mother: Some 
sociological ^ correlates. Wisconsin Sociologist, 
1974(Win), Vol. 11(1), 10-16.—Presents 6 hypotheses 
derived from the assumptions that there is an omnipre- 
sent destructive process which pervades the lives of those 
trapped into the culture of poverty, and that many social 
psychological attributes vary between various social 
circumstances and social classes: (a) The self-concept of 
respondents is related to their current welfare status, 
those currently receiving welfare having a lower self- 
concept than those not. (b) The higher the educational 
aspirations the respondents had while adolescents, the 
lower is their relative strength of self-concept. (c) The 
higher the occupational aspirations the respondents had 
while adolescents, the lower their relative strength of self- 
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concept. (d) Employment status is related to Self-con- 
cept. (e) The higher the earned income, the higher the 
self-concept. (f) The greater the number of unwanted 
children, the lower their self-concept. Ss were 231 21-45 
yr old black females who had been on welfare at least 
once. The dependent variable was located by semantic 
differential technique (i.e., the discrepancy between self- 
ratings and ratings of a generalized group of black 
women). All hypotheses were confirmed. (16 ref)—R. S. 
Albin. 

7437. Blumberg, Paul. (Queens Coll., City U. New 
York) The decline and fall of the status symbol: Some 
thoughts on status in a post-industrial Society. Social 
Problems, 1974(Apr), Vol. 21(4), 480-498.— Considers 
that although great inequalities in wealth and income 
persist in American society, since World War II there has 
been a decline of poverty and an increase in material 
abundance. If this trend continues, it will ultimately 
destroy the customary status symbols of American 
Society because such symbols, to be operative, must be 
scarce as well as desirable. Paradoxically, as abundance 
increases, the social importance of material things may 
diminish; thus, as American Society becomes more 
materialistic, it may very well become less materialistic. 
Besides affluence, other developments are undermining 
the strength of conventional status symbols including 
social-class passing, status disguises, and the environ- 
mental movement. The usefulness of the concept of 
status itself in an urban setting is questioned, as well as 
the “trickle effect” in fashion. Finally, it is argued that 
status symbols may be altered but never abolished, and 
some hypotheses on the direction such symbols may take 
in the future are presented. (36 ref)—S. L. Warren. 

7438. Boor, Myron. (Fort Hays Kansas State Coll.) 
Protestant Ethic orientation, dissident religion endorse- 


` Catalog of Selected Documents in Psycholo; 
1974(Win), Vol. 4, 12-13, d 
7439. Brown, James W.; 


marihuana use. Twice as high a rate of volunteering for 
Interviews was elicited from long-term users as from 


with poverty i 
Dominican Republic: Women and their e Se 
| Vol. 14(5), 555.— Compared 2 
mating patterns found among women of the lowest 
economic class in a rural Dominican village. The single- 
mate pattern, in which a woman has only 1 mate durin 
her lifetime, is the ideal and is the majority pattern. The 
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multiple-mate pattern, in which a woman has more than 
I mate in series, occurs only in the lowest economic — 
group and is regarded as deviant. Only 12 women heads 
or coheads of households followed this pattern. Single. 
mate women were better off according to traditional 
measures of wealth—land, income, and capital. Multi. 
ple-mate women were better off in terms of reproduction 
success, shelter size and quality, amount and quality of 
food consumed, and psychological well-being. Tt is 
concluded that the multiple-mate pattern offers women 
in the lowest economic sector measurable advantages 
over the single-mate pattern.—/. Davis. 

7441. Brubaker, Timothy H. (Juanita Coll.) The 
differential cultural milieu of drug users and its 
implications: A typology and theory. Journa/ of Alcohol. 
& Drug Education, 1974(Win), Vol. 19(2), 1—6.—Exam- 
ines the cultural milieu of drug users, delineates analytic 
and theoretical Perspectives of 2 kinds of drug users, and 
outlines apparent implications for treatment. It is noted 
that the cultural factors of the lower-class drug user are 
significantly different from the cultural factors influenc- 
ing the middle-class drug user. This differentiation 
indicates that an intimate, primary group approach of 
treatment is appropriate with the milieu of the lower- 
class drug user, whereas the individualistic, casework 
approach is appropriate with the middle-class drug user, 
—Journal abstract. 

7442. Calhoun, James F. (State U. New York, Stony 
Brook) A methodology for a cross-sectional analysis of 
community groups' attitudes, perceptions and use of 
drugs. Journal of Community Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol 
2(2), 194-198.— Discusses the methodology with which 
to survey samples of specific community groups on their 
differential attitudes, use, and perceptions of use of 
specific drugs or drug types, while dealing with many of 
the methodological problems characteristic of communis 
ty drug surveys. A design using 6 groups, 8 drug types, 3 
subject areas (attitude, use, and perception) allows for 
multiple comparisons between groups, drugs, and topics. 
(17 ref)—Journal summary, 

7443. Campbell, Karlyn K. (State U. New York, 
Binghamton) The rhetoric of women’s liberation: An 
oxymoron. Quarterly Journal of Speech, 1973(Feb), Vol: 
59(1), 74-86.—Chooses the oxymoron, the figure of 
Paradox and contradiction, as a metaphor for the 
rhetoric of feminism. From this viewpoint, it 18 d 
transformation of traditional argumentation into coni 
frontation. The movement eschews leadership, organiza- 
tional cohesion, and the typical transactions of mass 
persuasion. Since liberation is a different concept anda 
different process for each woman, this movement has no 
Program. Psychological and Sociological research E 
vant to feminism are discussed and summarized.—R. S. 
Albin. olent 
7444. Curtis, Lynn A. Victim precipitation and Wer." 
crime. Social Problems, 1974(Apr), Vol. 21(4), 594-6 es 
—Defines victim precipitation and estimates its Im ^ 
dencé in a US national sample of police reports on 
serious violent crime. Provocation appears not ue 
mon in criminal homicide and aggravated assault, s 
frequent but still empirically noteworthy in robbery, A 
Perhaps least relevant in forcible rape—S. L. WEI 
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7445. Cvetkovich, George T. & Lonner, Walter J. 
(Western Washington State Coll.) A transnational 
comparison of individual birth planning decisions for 
hypothetical families. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psycholo- 
Bs 1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 470-480.—A total of 303 college 
students in West Germany, the Netherlands, India, and 
the US made birth-planning “decisions” for 40 hypothet- 
ical family situations. The situations depicted 8 familial 
characteristics which could be descriptive of families in 
any country where there is monogamous marriage, where 
it is expected that the husband (father) should be the 
major provider, and where the wife (mother) should be 
chiefly responsible for activities involving the home and 
children. Comparisons of responses revealed large 
similarities across national samples in thinking about the 
family in the abstract. Some irregularities in decisions 
across samples were also evident. It is suggested that a 
similarity in thinking regarding family structure may 
underlie the cultural differences found by earlier cross- 
national family research.—Journal abstract. 

7446. Delabarre, E. B. & Popplestone, John A. A cross 
cultural contribution to the cannabis experience. (From 
the Archives of the History of American Psychology: D. 
Psychological Record, 1974(Win), Vol. 24(1), 67-73.—In 
order to add a cross-cultural contribution to current 
considerations of the cannabis experience, the unpubl- 
ished papers of E. B. Delabarre are reviewed. Between 
1893 and 1931 Delabarre collected information and 
empirically observed responses to Cannabis indica 
(hashish), which is chemically equivalent to Cannabis 
sativa (marihuana). He defined his subject matter as the 
study of consciousness and worked in an era relatively 
free of legal and social sanctions.—Journal abstract. 

7447. Demone, Harold W. & Harshbarger, Dwight. A 
handbook of human service organizations. New York, 
N.Y.: Behavioral Publications, 1974. xx, 600 p.—Pres- 
ents a collection of 39 readings on the development, 
management, planning, and effects of various human 
service organizations (e.g., recreation, health, and educa- 
tion). Topics include environmental forces acting on 
human service organizations, the role of such services in 
Social systems, central concerns of these organizations, 
planning tactics and strategies, and assessing the present 
and future of human service organization administration 
and planning. 

7448. Dercole, K. L. & Davenport, W. G. (U. British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Social psychophysics: 
Measurement of attitudes toward violence. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 135-145.—Used the 
PSychophysical technique of magnitude estimation to 
Measure social attitudes on the appropriateness of 
Bovernmental repression and protester actions. Results 
indicate partial support of the proposed eye-for-eye 
model for the protester’s reactions to repression and the 
authorities’ reactions to protest. Appropriateness judg- 
ments between Ss were diverse. Averaging responses, 
Over either trials or Ss, appeared invalid and would 
probably have produced power functions and indices not 
Tepresentative of the individual S. The attitude judgment 
Situation appeared to be at least partially metathetic in 
Contrast to the prothetic character it has been attributed 
in the past. Considerations for the implementation of 
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magnitude estimation in social research are discussed. 
(21 ref) —/ournal abstract. : 

7449. Diamond, Michael J. & Lobitz, W. Charles. (U. 
Hawaii) When familiarity breeds respect: The effects of 
an experimental depolarization program on police and 
student attitudes toward each other. Journal of Social 
Issues, 1973, Vol. 29(4), 95-109.—During student riots at 
Stanford University in the spring of 1970, 164 under- 
graduates (95 of whom were control Ss with no contact) 
and 37 local policemen were brought together to 
facilitate nonviolent interactions and promote under- 
standing between students and police. 3 forms of contact 
were used: (a) students riding in police squad cars, (b) 
police having dinner and “rap sessions” with students, 
and (c) encounter groups. Self-report questionnaires 
assessed the attitudes of members E EH group toward 
the other both before and after contact. Significant 
attitudinal depolarization toward the other group oc- 
curred as a result of the 3 types of contact. Findings are 
discussed in terms of the reduction of autistic hostility 
between groups as well as an increase in self-disclosure. 
Methodological problems inherent in such social action 
projects are considered, and suggestions are made for 
future projects of this kind. (17 ref)—Jowrnal abstract. 

7450. Foster, Henry H. (New York U., School of Law) 
A “Bill of Rights" for children. Springfield, Il.: Charles 
C Thomas, 1974. xvii, 88 p.—Delineates the moral and 
legal rights of children, including the right to be regarded 
as a person in the family, at school, and before the law; 
the right to receive parental love and affection; the right 
to be supported, maintained, and educated; and the right 
to be treated fairly by all authority figures. 

7451. Freedman, Anne E. (Roosevelt U.) The planned 
society: An analysis of Skinner's proposals. Kalamazoo, 
Mich.: Behaviordelia, 1972. iii, 50 p.—Outlines and 
extends Skinner's basic concepts in philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and government, and discusses Walden 
Two and the Skinner-Rogers debate. Determinism and 
freedom are considered from the viewpoints of the threat 
of behavioral technology and of Skinner's misunder- 

ing of democracy. (3 p ref) g 
Se arae SE (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U.) The relationship between social activism and 
feelings of powerlessness among low socioeconomic 
college students. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 15(2), 120-124.—Attempted to define 
the relationship between students’ feelings of powerless- 
ness and their tendency to embrace social activism on A 
college campus. Ss were 87 low socioeconomic student 
participants in a compensatory education program. All 
Ss completed Rotter’s Internal-External Control Scale 
and a 6-item social activism measure. The hypothesized 
curvilinear relationship between powerlessness and 
social activism was not supported. Data suggest, boves 
er, that when social activism is defined as a nonvio! ent 
“within-the-system” intervention, there is a direct irs 
relationship between the variables—with the powei i 
students exhibiting a es? to embrace this form o! 

ial activism.—Journal abstract. 
Ee Calvin. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, 
Israel) Out-of-wedlock births in Israel. Social Problems, 
1974(Apr). Vol. 21(4), 550-567.—Examined evidence on 
trends in out-of-wedlock births in Israel. Particular 
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emphasis is placed on the analysis of variation in out-of- 
wedlock births by selected social-demographic variables 
associated with immigration patterns and origin groups. 
Data show that out-of-wedlock births in Israel are 
concentrated among the least educated young female 
residents of large urban centers. However, the relation- 
Ship between these variables and out-of-wedlock births 
are complicated by factors of ethnic origin, generation, 
and recency of arrival in Israel. The Israeli data suggest 
the need to modify generally held hypotheses about 
patterns of illegitimate births and point to the impor- 
tance of investigating variations in out-of-wedlock births 
for areas where national levels are low as well as areas 
where levels are high. (34 ref) —S. L. Warren. 
7454. Griffith, Janet. (Bryn Mawr Coll) Social 
pressure on family size intentions. Family Planning 
Perspectives, 1973(Fal), Vol. 5(4), 237-242.—Explored 
the upper and lower limits of family size deemed socially 
acceptable, and the kinds of social pressures brought to 
bear on couples whose family size intentions or perform- 
ance fell outside this "acceptable" range. A series of 
questions was included in the July 1972 Opinion 
Research Corporation Caravan Survey, a national 
probability sample survey of Americans aged 18 and 
older living in the continental US. The sample included 
311 ever-married men and 412 ever-married women. 
Data demonstrate the existence of limits to acceptable 
family size and, Particularly at the lower limit, the 
anticipated occurrence of social pressures to bring family 
size intentions into the acceptable range. Women 
expected greater social pressure than men (perhaps due 
to sex role differences).—R. S. Albin, 
. 7455. Hafstrom, Jeanne L, & Dunsing, Marilyn M. (U. 
Illinois) Level of living: Factors influencing the home- 


7456. Hanson, David J. & Dibari, M. M. 
University Coll. New York, Potsdam) Ges 
women's liberation. Psychological Reports, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 34(1), 334.—Tested the hypothesis that supporters 
of the women’s liberation movement would exhibit 
higher dogmatism than others. Troldahl and Powell's 20. 
tem form of the Dogmatism Scale was administered to 8 
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college students and 6 adults who attended à women's 
liberation interest meeting and to control Broups of 32 
students and 10 adults. Differences in scale Scores were 
in the expected direction, but failed to reach significance 
at the 5% level, possibly because there were so few Ss, 

7457. Heath, Dwight B. (Brown U.) Alcohol studies 
and anthropology. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1974(Mar), Vol. 35(1-A), 287—290.— Presents an 
outline of the proceedings of the Conference on Alcohol 
Studies and Anthropology held at the University of 
Chicago in August of 1973 in order to evaluate the rea] 
and potential contributions of anthropology to alcohol 
studies and vice versa. 

7458. Herzlich, Claudine. (École Pratique des Hautes 
Études, Paris, France) Health and illness: A social 
Psychological analysis. (Trans. D. Graham). London, 
England: Academic Press, 1973. xvi, 159 p. $10.75, 
—Proposes that Society creates the roles of health or 
illness which people play. Open interviews with middle- 
class and professional people are analyzed with respect 
to their concepts of health, sickness, and death, and how 
they are concerned with relationships between individu- 
als and Society and between society and nature. (67 ref) 

7459. Hindelang, Michael J. (State U. New York, 
School of Criminal Justice, Albany) Decisions of 
Shoplifting victims to invoke the criminal justice 
process. Social Problems, 1974(Apr), Vol. 21(4), 580-593. 
— Relatively little research has been addressed to factors 
affecting the decisions of victims of crimes to report 
offenses to the police. Since these decisions have 
important consequences for offenders, and since official 
police and court statistics are often relied upon to make 
inferences about characteristics of offenders and offen- 
ses, it is crucial to examine the effects of selective 
mechanisms such as victim behavior., Records of sho- 
plifters apprehended by drug and grocery stores in 1963, 
1965, and 1968 were examined. Overall, the decisions of 
victims to refer shoplifters to the police were more 
closely related to the value of the goods stolen, what was 
stolen, and how it was stolen, than to the characteristics 
of the offender. (15 tef)—S. L. Warren. M 

7460. Holroyd, Kenneth & Kahn, Malcolm. (U. Miami, 
Counseling Center) Personality factors in student drug 
Use. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 42(2), 236-243. Interviewed a random 
sample of 160 male and female undergraduates concern- 
ing illicit Psychotropic drug use and administered the 
Personality Research Form. Univariate and multivariate 
analyses strongly Supported the hypothesis that nonus- 
ers, moderate users, and heavy users of illicit drugs differ 
in personality characteristics. Dramatic sex differences 
were observed in the personality characteristics associat- 
ed with illicit drug use, suggesting that sex an! 
personality interact in a crucial way to influence Se 
use. The relationships between illicit drug use and GP. d 
satisfaction with academic performance, aptitude, an 
other relevant variables were also investigated. The 
are interpreted as Suggesting that both male and es 
heavy users may have rejected their stereotypic sex Totes- 
(20 ref)— Journal abstract, 4 Law 

7461. Howard, J. Woodford. (Johns Hopkins U.) L2 $ 
enforcement in an urban society. American Psychologist 
1974(Apr), Vol. 29(4), 223-232. Discusses 4 condition 
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which affect the capability of the judicial and law 
enforcement systems to cope with crime and presents 
several recommendations that may ease the workload 
and mitigate the potential ineffectiveness of the legal 
establishment. The law explosion (i.e., the quantitative 
and qualitative problems associated with social conflicts 
that are settled by law); the malaise in criminal law (e.g., 
incomplete and misunderstood crime statistics and 
reports and the uneven distribution of resources in the 
legal system); organizational fragmentation within the 
judicial, police, and law networks; and the overload of 
the courts are considered to be the major problems 
which face legal authorities concerned with the reduction 
in crime. Attention is focused on the discrepancies in 
role expectations of the police and the various systems of 
control which affect police behavior. Suggested remedies 
include additional resources, a redistribution and reorg- 
anization of present resources, and new means of judging 
social crimes, possibly decriminalization. (16 ref)—L. 
Gorsey. 

7462. Kastenbaum, Robert. (U. Massachusetts, Bos- 
ton) Disaster, death, and human ecology. Omega: 
Journal of Death & Dying, 1974(Spr), Vol. 5(1), 65-72. 
—Considers that the "bolt-from-the-blue" hypothesis 
oversimplifies the complex and intimate relationship 
between disaster, death, and human ecology. The 
definition of "disaster" and the response to the event 
may be influenced both by leveling-sharpening dynamics 
and by an ethnocentricity expressed through the pro- 
posed "law of inverse magnitude." Human factors 
Sometimes heighten the probability of disaster, or 
increase the toll. Several "meanings" of disaster are 
explored. It is also proposed that society “needs” disaster 
to vent internal psychological pressures and transform 
anxious dread into a mass target-phobia. It is suggested 
that disaster can also be regarded as a state of being and, 
as such, claims many victims who have not experienced 
dramatic and “official” catastrophic episodes within the 
public domain.—Journal abstract. 

7463. Kühler, Harro D.; Kessel, Dietrich; Schónbach, 
Peter & Stuwe, Winfried. (Ruhr U. Bochum, Psychologi- 
cal Inst, W. Germany) [Influences of the designation 
"Guest-Worker" and ''Foreign-Worker" on response 
rate and intentions to benefit foreign workers.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Sozialpsychologie, 1973, Vol. 4(4), 351-360. 
Studied the effects of labeling foreign workers as 

Guest-Workers" (Gastarbeiter) vs “Foreign-Workers” 
(Fremdarbeiter) on the response rate toa mail question- 
naire and on intentions towards improving the condition 
of foreign workers. 1,000 questionnaires were sent to 
individuals of medium and higher educational back- 
grounds residing in the large cities of the Ruhr in 1971.2 
independent variables were manipulated by sending the 
Tespondents different questionnaires and cover letters: 
(a) Contrast between Fremdarbeiter and Gastarbeiter and 
(b) prestigious vs neutral sponsor of the questionnaire. 
Findings demonstrate the labeling effects towards 
contact and solidarity with and donations for foreign 
workers among respondents of medium education, but 
not among higher educated respondents.—English 
abstract. 

7464. Keller, Mark & Efron, Vera. (Rutgers State U., 
Center of Alcohol Studies, New Brunswick) Alcohol 
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problems in Yugoslavia and Russia: Some observations 
of recent activities and concerns. Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Mar), Vol. 35(1-A), 260-271. 
—Reports some observations on alcoholism treatment 
and research in Yugoslavia. Education about alcohol, 
conceptions about alcoholism-related terminology, man- 
agement of public intoxication, documentation of the 
scientific literature on alcohol, and the prices of vodka in 
the USSR are noted. 

7465. Knight, R. C.; Sheposh, J. P. & Bryson, J. B. 
(California State U., San Diego) College student 
marijuana use and societal alienation. Journal of Health 
& Social Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 15(1), 28-35.—Exam- 
ined the relationship between 4 levels of marihuana use 
and 2 forms of alienation (personal and societal) in 168 
undergraduates. Marihuana use was significantly related 
to societal alienation but not to personal alienation. 
Heavy marihuana users perceived themselves to be more 
open to legal and societal harassment, (16 ref) 

7466. Krebs, Dagmar. (Aachen U. of Technology, 
Inst. of Psychology, W. Germany) [The effects of 
presentation of violence in the mass media: Catharsis 
or stimulation?] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Sozialpsychologie, 
1973, Vol. 4(4), 318-332,—Discusses the postulated 
relationship between TV violence and criminality. 
Methodological aspects of experimental laboratory 
studies are discussed, and the positions of learning 
theory (aggression-stimulating effects of observed vio- 
lence) and of the catharsis hypothesis (reduction of 
aggressive tendencies through observation of violent 
films) are outlined. It is concluded that the learning 
theories of A. Bandura and L. Berkowitz provide reliable 
explanations for the results of experimental studies, while 
there is no empirical evidence for the suggested apgres- 
sion-reduction effects of the catharsis hypothesis. (60 ref) 
—English abstract. 

7467. Kunitz, Stephen J. & Levy, Jerrold E. (U. 
Rochester) Changing ideas of alcohol use among 
Navaho Indians. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 35(1-A), 243-259.—Current definitions 
propose that alcoholism is a disease marked by deviant 
and maladaptive behavior, The common pattern among 
Navahos is to drink publicly and in groups: the drinker 
who drinks alone and does not share his liquor is 
considered deviant by the Navahos, while the group 
Navaho drinkers are labeled deviant by Anglos. Style of 
drinking reflects social organization and determines the 
incidence of associated illnesses. As the older forms of 
Navaho society break down, behavior that was not 
regarded as dei E tends to be defined as 

i rel 'ournal abstract. 

(E ey Deo (Richard Stockton State Coll.) 
ion management and sex SE Sc ker 
mortality. Psychological Reports, | eb), Vol. ] 
n er f death in US population sub- 


.—Studied causes o 
Ve in 1972 in terms of how these causes indicate 


general and outward-directed aggressiveness. Whites 
showed a lower general aggressiveness rate than non- 
whites and a lower death rate from causes related to the 


eneral aggressiveness rate. They also showed a Leien 
to direct aggressiveness inward more than nonwhites an 
a higher death rate from causes related to inward 
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aggression. Sex differences in mortality proved to be 
nonsignificant. 

7469. Lindgren, Henry C. (California State U., San 

Francisco) Political conservatism and its social environ- 
ment: An appraisal of the American presidential 
election of 1972. Psychological Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
34(1), 55-62.— Used the 1972 election returns to test the 
hypothesis that voters’ preferences in each state for the 
more conservative candidate would be negatively relat- 
ed, state by state, to demographic indicators of social 
Status (per capita income, educational attainment), 
positively related to social deficiencies of the type 
associated with authoritarian tendencies (high school 
dropout rate, highway death rate, murder rate), and 
negatively related to Peace Corps volunteer rate, consid- 
ered as a negative indicator of authoritarianism. Correla- 
tions were in the hypothesized direction and were 
Significant (p = .005; except for murder rate, p = .05). 
Analysis introducing partial control for the size of state 
population produced similar results, as did analysis 
correlating per capita income in major California 
counties with percentages of voters preferring the 
conservative candidate.—Journal abstract. 

7470. Medvene, 
Maryland, Counseling Center) Occupational prestige 
and its relationship to traditional and nontraditional 
views of women’s roles. Journal of Counseling Psycholo- 


although the social status of occupations has remained 
stable over the past 4 decades, much information about 
occupational prestige has been derived from studies that 
102 women’s caucus 


nonworking women. (19 tef)—Journal abstract, 

7471. Melnick, Daniel. (U. 
politicization episodes: Movies, 
attitudes in a North Indian district. American Behavioral 


communities in an Indian district: City, town, hinterland 
villages, and distant villages. Significant differences in 


center. The political meetings of the mela, however, 
appeal to an activist : 
ongoing process of politics. (15 ref)—J. J. Parnicky. 
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7472. Morgan, James N., et al. Five thousand 
American families—patterns of economic progress: I 
An analysis of the first five years of the panel study Sp 
income dynamics. Ann Arbor, Mich U, Michigan, Inst 
for Social Research, 1974. xii, 436 P.— Presents the Ist 
volume in an investigation of the determinants of family 
economic well-being and their changes over time, usin; 
data from personality and attitudinal assessments of 
5,000 families and ‘the patterns of their economic 
behavior over a 5-yr period. Summaries of the famil 
composition, wage rates of heads of household and 
wives, labor supply of family members, transfer income, 
income instability, educational attainment, achievement 
motivation and cognitive ability, and policy implications 
are included. 

7473. Nash, Dennison. A Convergence of 
Psychological and sociological explanations of 
witchcraft. Current Anthropology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 14(5), 
545—546. — Considers theories of the causes of witchcraft 
suggested by several anthropologists, and offers a cross- 
cultural hypothesis which puts the sociological and 
Psychological theories together into a single explanatory 
scheme. When unlegitimated or uncontrolled tribal 
social relationships exist, actors are “needed” who 
respond with covert, or displaced aggression to conflict 
and frustration. One form of such aggression is a belief 
in witches and action in accordance with that belief. 
Thus a Socializing institution is created which produces 
actors who translate their aggression into a belief in 
witchcraft—a belief which enables them to deal with 
institutionalized social conflict in a less disruptive way. 
—I. Davis. 

7474. Nuehring, Elane & Markle, Gerald E. (Florida 
State U.) Nicotine and norms: The re-emergence of a 
deviant behavior. Social Problems, 1974(Apr), Vol. 21(4), 
513-526.—Investigates historical and current changes in 
the social control of Cigarette smoking, emphasizing the 
moral, political, organizational, and economic forces 
which have influenced changes in smoking behavior. 
Social controls have ranged from a complete ban on 
cigarette smoking in 14 states at the turn of the century, 
to the post World War II period when smoking was an 
established part of the American scene, to the various 
federal and administrative regulations of today. 2 
measures of per capita consumption of cigarettes over 
the past decade have fluctuated widely in accordance 
with the history of that period. Although health 
considerations have influenced consumption patterns, 
government data show that moral considerations are 
probably more important, and that today many cigarette 
Smokers label themselves as deviant. Greater contro 
over the sale, advertising, and consumption of cient 
in the future is predicted, although prohibition of adu 
smoking is unlikely. (40 ref)—S. L. Warren. U. 

75. Prendergast, Thomas J. & Schaefer, Earl S. ( d 
Missouri, Medical Center) Correlates of drinking m 
drunkeness among high-school students. Quar LA) 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Mar), Vol. SS ii 
232-242.—Assessed the associations between er 
quency of drinking and of drunkenness in 83 high sc zd 
Seniors and the way they perceived their pare d 
attitudes and behavior toward drinking and the H " 
ent-child relationship by a health questionnaire am 
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modified version of the Child’s Report of Parental 

| Behavior. There were no significant correlations between 
Se drinking and age, race, sex, parents’ educational level, 

rents’ reported drinking behavior, or parents’ attitudes 


pa Se ene EE 
toward respondent's drinking. Data indicate that the 


family typology which best “predicts” excessive drinking 
is one in which the father drinks, and the child feels 
loosely controlled, specifically by the mother, feels 
rejected by either the mother or the father, and perceives 
a great deal of psychological tension in the relationship 
with the father. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7476. Prendergast, Thomas J.; Preble, Merle R. & 
Tennant, Forest S. (U. Missouri, Div. of Community 
Health Sciences) Drug use and its relation to alcohol 
and cigarette consumption in the military community of 
West Germany (drugs, alcohol, cigarettes in a military 
setting). International Journal of the Addictions, 1973, 
Vol. 8(5), 741-754.—Administered a questionnaire about 
smoking, drinking, and drug use to 557 American high 
school students and 1,219 military personnel in West 
Germany. Results indicate that disorders of habit, as 
manifested by cigarette smoking, excessive alcohol 
consumption, or drug abuse, are interrelated. Data are 
consistent with the hypothesis that some individuals 
respond to stress through these activities, with resultant 
consequences for health. The bulk of initial drug use by 
military personnel occurred prior to military service 
(56%) and prior to arrival in West Germany (73%). 45% 
of the high school students reported some drug use. Use 
of drugs by military personnel was inversely related to 
age, reaching near zero at age 30. Findings suggest a 
higher prevalence of drug use among young enlisted men 
and a preponderance of alcohol use and abuse among 
older personnel. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7477. Proshansky, Harold M. (City U. New York, 
Graduate School) The environmental crisis in human 
dignity. Journal of Social Issues, 1973, Vol. 29(4), 1-20. 
—Considers that the environmental crisis in human 
dignity lies not only in the overuse, misuse, and decay of 
physical settings, but also in how we conceive of the 
individual in relation to any such setting. The influences 
of socioenvironmental values (e.g., scientific-technologi- 
cal progress, urbanism, pseudoprogress—novelty and 
change) are discussed, and it is concluded that as 
behavioral scientists pursue systematic studies of man- 
-environment problems, they recognize the need to 
maintain the contextual reality of these problems as they 
evolve, develop, and become modified in the time 
framework of a complex society. 

7478. Roffman, Deborah M.; Speckman, Carl E. & 
Gruz, Nathan I. Maryland pharmacists ready for family 
Planning initiative. Family Planning Perspectives, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 5(4), 243-247.—Studied the attitudes of 
pharmacists toward the sale and display of nonprescrip- 
tion contraceptives as well as their view of the role their 
Profession should play in family planning. A 20-item 
questionnaire was mailed to each of the 710 community 
pharmacies in Maryland. 287 (40%) were returned. The 
Sale of contraceptives was nearly universal, to both 
married and unmarried customers. This liberal policy 
was explained by a desire on the part of the pharmacist 
to prevent both illegitimacy and venereal disease. In 
Cases (189 out of 287) where over the counter display was 
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not common, 3 reasons were given: poor taste (45%); 
negative community response (35%); and theft (12%). 
These results are compared to those obtained in 
a dee Washington, Hawaii, and Pennsylvania.—R. 

7479. Ross, Barbara & Linn, Margaret W. (U. Miami, 
Medical School) A scale for the measurement of 
attitudes toward drugs. /nternational Journal of the 
Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(5), 821-830.—Describes the 
Measurement of Attitudes toward Drugs (MAD) Scale, a 
2l-item questionnaire for defining the relationship 
between staff or community attitudes and the rehabilita- 
tion of drug users. Test-retest reliabilities ranged from 
44 to .91. Validity and reliability data obtained from a 
sample of 106 senior citizens, police, nuns, hot-line 
workers, addicts in treatment, and social workers are 
presented. 

7480. Rothbart, Myron. (U. Oregon) Perceiving social 
injustice: Observations on the relationship between 
liberal attitudes and proximity to social problems. 
Journal of Applied Social Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 3(4), 
291-302.—Suggests that social injustice is more easily 
perceived in situations distant from the self than in 
situations close to the self. A corollary of this proposi- 
tion, the "liberal distance function" (LDF), was ex- 
plored. The LDF proposes that the degree of favorable 
support for a social reform will increase as the distance 
between the subject and the locus of reform increases, 
Attitudes toward a prison reform program and a 
proposed public housing project were sampled from 
groups living at varying distances from these projects. 
Attitudes toward a prison live-out program were assessed 
from economically similar target areas (N = 20 house- 
holds in each area) at 3 distances (0, 3, and 5 miles) from 
the site of the proposed facility. In the public housin; 
survey, 3 concentric areas (4, 8, and 12 blocks) aroun 
the proposed site were defined and a total of 219 
households were sampled, Predictions from the LDF 
were generally confirmed, with the groups most distant 
from the reforms being the most favorable toward these 
reforms. Implications for predicting public reactions to 
social reform are discussed, and it is argued that public 
response to reform proposals can be measured accurately 
only when respondents can weigh realistically the 
expected costs and benefits of those reforms.—Journal 
abstract. 

7481. Rubin, Zick & Peplau, Anne. (Harvard U.) 
Belief in a just world and reactions to another's lot: A 
study of participants in the national draft lottery. 
Journal of Social Issues, 1973, Vol. 29(4), 73-93.—58 
male 19 yr olds listened to the live broadcast of the 1971 
national draft lottery as they received either good or bad 
lots (i.e, either low- or high-priority lottery numbers). 
Overall, Ss reacted more favorably to losers (i.e., people 
who received high-priority numbers) than to winners 
(ie. those who received low-priority numbers). This 
sympathetic pattern of reactions was absent, however, 
among Ss who received high scores on à scale — 
their belief that the world is a just place where gi 
people are rewarded and bad people are punished, 
Among these Ss, the tendency to justify the lots of others 
seemed to counteract the sympathetic pattern; they 
reacted at least as favorably to winners as to losers and 
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campaigners: Who campaigns and what effect does it 
have on them? Journal of Applied Social Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 3(4), 371-384.—Examined the character- 
istics of student political campaigners, and studied the 
effects of participation in the political process. During a 
2-wk election recess in 1970 about 1/3 of the students at 
Princeton University chose to campaign. Those who 
Participated were liberal rather than radical in their 
political orientation, and seemed predisposed to cam- 
paign because they thought it to be an effective way of 
bringing about the changes they sought. They were more 
likely than their fellow students to have participated in 
Political activity before. If the candidate for whom the 
Student campaigned won, the student usually strength- 
ened or at least maintained his original attitudes about 
the efficacy of campaigning. If his candidate lost, the 
student became more pessimistic about the efficacy of 
campaigning. Those whose candidates won also changed 
in an internal direction on the Personal Control subscale 
of Rotter's Internal-External Control Scale; those whose 
candidates lost tended to change in an external direction. 
—Journal abstract. 

7496. Zylman, Richard, (Rutgers State U., Center of 
Alcohol Studies) Semantic gymnastics in alcohol-high- 
way crash research and public information. Journal of 
Alcohol & Drug Education, 1974(Win), Vol. 19(2), 7-23. 
—Considers that what Society is doing about alcohol- 
related automobile deaths may be more a part of the 
problem than of the solution; public information about 
the problem is often ambiguous and research studies are 
frequently misinterpreted, misapplied, ignored, or not 
read. A re-examination of available data is urged, and 
the need for an interdisciplinary agency or center to 
gather, evaluate, and distribute Tesearch reports and 
valid information is emphasized. (39 ref) 

7497. Zylman, Richard. (Rutgers State U., Center of 
Alcohol Studies, New Brunswick) Fatal crashes among 
Michigan youth following reduction of legal drinking 
age. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 35( 1-A), 283-286.— Presents data indicating that the 
increase in the number of “alcohol-involved” fatal 
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7498. Baron, Robert A.; Byrne, Donn & Gril 
William. (Purdue U.) Social psycholo Understanding 
human interaction. Boston, Mass.: Allyn & Bacon, 1974 
Xii, 588 p.—Presents an introduction to social psychology 
theory and research, emphasizing more recent work and 
findings than earlier, classic material. Topics include 
attraction, liking, social influence, imitation and social 
learning, sexual behavior, the measurement and acquisi- 
ion of attitudes, social exchange, and environmental 
nfluences on social behavior. (28% p ref) 

7499. Bickman, Leonard, et al. (Smith Coll.) Dormito- 
y density and helping behavior. Environment & Behay- 
r, 1973(Dec), Vol. 5(4), 465-490.— Investigated the 
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relationship between dormitory density (number of 
persons per building) and both behavior and attitudes of 
student residents in 2 universities (Study 1) and 1 
university (Study 2) having high- , medium- , and low- 
density housing for students. Nonreactive Measures of 
helping behavior (including a modification of the lost 
letter technique) indicated that Ss in high-density 
housing behaved less altruistically toward others than Ss 
in the lower-density housing. In addition, 126 Ss (Study 
1) and 79 Ss (Study 2), representing the 3 housing 
densities, completed questionnaires which indicated that 
the higher the density, the less trust, Cooperativeness, and 
friendliness reported. Overall results were replicated 
across studies. Alternative explanations and architectura] 
implications are discussed. (27 ref) S. T. Margulis. 

7500. Bierhoff, H. W. (U. Bonn, Psychological Inst., 
W. Germany) [Cost and reward: A theory of social 
behavior.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Sozialpsychologie, 1973, 
Vol. 4(4), 297-317.—Analyzes J. Thibaut and H. H. 
Kelley’s Exchange Theory in terms of logic with 
particular attention given to the concepts of reward, cost, 
comparison level, and comparison level of alternatives. 
Different levels of propositions derived from the logical 
analysis of exchange theory are discussed, and 5 aspects 
of social behavior are identified: (a) the purpose of the 
behavior, (b) its evaluation, (c) its choice from alternative 
behaviors, (d) the situation, and (e) the partner's possible 
behaviors. Common criticisms of exchange theory are 
discussed briefly. (21 ref)—English abstract. 

7501. Chartier, George M. & Weiss, Robert L. 
(Arizona State U.) Comparative test of positive control, 
negative control, and social power theories of identifi- 
catory learning in disadvantaged children. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 29(6), 
724—730.— Tested differential predictions derived from 3 
broad theoretical positions, using experimental triads 
prototypical of the nuclear family. In a factorial design, 
24 male and 24 female white economically disadvan- 
taged kindergartners interacted with a controlling adult 
who was either rewarding or punitive, and with a neutral 
adult of the Opposite sex. 24 Ss from the „same 
kindergarten served as controls. Following the initial 
social interaction, both adults displayed divergent 
repertoires of behavior, and the S's subsequent imitation 
of each model was recorded. In partial support of both 
the positive control and social power viewpoints, the 
controlling adult was imitated more than the neutral 
adult, except under conditions of punitive male control. 
Power inversions on the part of male and female mode 
led to more cross-sex imitation by boys than girls. e 
ref)—Journal abstract. i 

7502. Cooper, Cary L. (U. Manchester, Inst. 5 
Science & Technology, England) Psychological disturb- 
ance following T-groups: Relationship between the 
Eysenck Personality Inventory and family/friends "n 
ceptions. British Journal of Social Work, 1974(Spr), Vol. 
4(1), 39-49.—Assessed the psychologically disturbing 
effects of 1 wk of sensitivity training, using 2 measures A 
disturbance: the Neuroticism scale of the Eysenc 
Personality Inventory (EPI) and a behavior change 
questionnaire completed by the 30 participants an : 
friends and close family members. Ss showed no S 
neuroticism on the EPI as a result of training, but thi 
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was not confirmed by Ss’ family and friends 2 wks later 
(the most likely period of disturbance from training). 
Many trainees saw themselves and were seen by family 
and friends as slightly better able to cope with personal 
and family problems, better able to communicate and to 
get along with children and significant persons, and 
happier. Possible reasons for different results from the 2 
measures are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

7503. Corbett, Judith A. (U. California, Ecology 
Graduate Group,- Davis) Are the suites the answer? 
Environment & Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 5(4), 413-419. 
—Tested the assumption that suites provide a desirable 
student housing solution. 128 suite residents (60% of the 
total suite population on the campus) completed a 
questionnaire during the spring quarter. The suites 
investigated consisted of 3 small rooms housing 4 
students and opening onto double-loaded corridors. 
Results indicate that these suites offered residents a 
potential for close interaction with many individuals but 
also increased the likelihood of roommate incompatibili- 
ty. Suites allowed roommates to carry on several 
activities at once and offered more privacy than a double 
room, but eliciting the amenities of the suite required 
cooperation and communication among suitemates. 
Satisfaction with suites was increased considerably when 
the occupants were there by choice rather than through 
random placement. It is concluded that while this type of 
suite may be a desirable housing alternative for some, 
suites are not the answer to every student's housing 
needs. Caution should be taken in generalizing these 
results to other architectural forms also bearing the label 
“suite.”—Journal abstract. 

7504. Corbett, Judith A. (U. California, Ecology 
Graduate Group, Davis) Student-built housing as an 
alternative to dormitories. Environment & Behavior, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 5(4), 491-504.—Describes a project in 
which students at the University of California Davis 
campus designed, built, maintained, and occupied a 
cluster of 14 polyurethane foam domes. Dome residents, 
2 per dome, included males and females; the most 
common major was biological science. An open-ended 
questionnaire was completed by 22 of 28 residents 
shortly after they had moved in. The questionnaire 
tapped dome-building as a learning experience, how to 
improve the building process, student motivation for 
project involvement, and aspirations for dome living. 
Primary motivations were desire to live in nonconven- 
tional housing, maintain community involvement, meet 
new people, learn practical building skills, and build 
their own housing. Residents aspired to individuality 
(expressed through living in unique housing), more 
privacy, and maintaining a sense of community. 6 mo 
later, Ss completed a 2nd, different questionnaire. Data 
indicate that aspirations had been achieved. Comparing 
dome ratings with ratings of on- and off-campus 
dormitories, domes were rated equal or better on all 
physical and social features except closet space. Archi- 
tectural values and user involvement in housing design 
are discussed.—S. T. Margulis. 

7505. Gerst, Marvin S. & Sweetwood, Hervey. (U. 
California, San Diego) Correlates of dormitory social 
climate. Environment & Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 5(4), 
440-464. Studied the covariation of residential social 
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climate of Suites and dormitories (the University Res 
dence Environment Scale), subjective mood states (tl 
Multiple Affect Adjective Check List), extent an 
intensity of friendships (a questionnaire), and th 
evaluation of the architectural features of the residenc 
(semantic differential). Data from 198 students indicat 
that Ss . who described the social climate of thei 
dormitories or suites as highly involving, supportive 
innovative, and student controlled, tended to have 

more positive set of subjective moods, to have a mor 
extended and intimate network of friendships, and t 
judge residential architecture as more attractive an 
interesting. Differences between dormitories and suite 
in social climate were also assessed. Suites were judges 
as more involving, supportive, innovative, and studen 
controlled than the dormitories, The relationship be 
tween social climate and other perceptual and behaviora 
variables among dormitory residents is discussed. (20 ref 
—S. T. Margulis. 

7506. Goode, William J. (Columbia U.) Exchange 
theory. Journal of Comparative Family Studies, 1973(Fal) 
Vol. 4(2), 171-176.—Responds to R. W. Libby and J. E 
Carlson's (see PA, Vol 52:Issue 4) article which arguec 
that Goode is not really an exchange theorist because he 
does not use psychological concepts, but rather econom 
ic theory. Problems in theory construction in any field 
are considered, and Libby and Carlson's idea that the 
use of psychological concepts classifies one as an 
exchange theorist is questioned. The concept of "psycho 
logical" is discussed, and it is suggested that most work 
conducted in the field of social psychology is more 
socially and economically oriented than psychologically 
oriented. The applicability of exchange theory to various 
forms of social interaction is stressed. —L. Gorsey. 

7507. Heilweil, Martin. (Con-Dor Consulting, Ant 
Arbor, Mich.) The influence of dormitory architecture 
on resident behavior. Environment & Behavior 
1973(Dec), Vol. 5(4), 377-412.—Reviews sources o 
dissatisfaction with dormitory life. User-related source 
were divided into 3 general behavioral areas: (a) privac 
and isolation vs sociability and community, (b) proximi 
ty and social relations, and (c) individualization an 

rsonalization, Nonuser-related sources included finan 
cial constraints, assumptions about what students ar 
like and what they expect, and how dormitory desigr 
reflect educational philosophy. It is suggested that futur 
designs should be based on studies of users’ need 
should consider making dormitories into living-learnin 
units which include faculty offices, classrooms, and lab: 
and should be sensitive to the changing nation 
character of Americans. (4p ref)— T. Margulis. 

7508. Ittelson, William H.; y, Harold M 
Rivlin, Leanne G. & Winkel, Gary H. (City U. New Yor 
Environmental Psychology Program) An introduction | 
environmental psychology. New York, N.Y.: Ho 
Rinehart & Winston, 1974. x, 406 p.—Presents í 
introductory text on the issues and problems involved 
the field of environmental psychology and the relat 
social concerns of ecology, architecture, and populati 
dynamics. Topics include historical attitudes toward t 
natural environment, man/environment transactio: 
individual development and social interaction and ! 
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environment, research methodology in environmental ment of male social dating skills. Catalog of Selected 
psychology, and the city as an unnatural habitat. Documents in Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 42-43, 

7509. Koulack, David & Perlman, Daniel (Eds.). (U. 7514. Scherer, Shawn E. (Ontario Inst. for Studies in 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) Readings in social Education, Toronto, Canada) Proxemic behavior of 
psychology: Focus on Canada. Toronto, Canada: Wiley primary School children as a function of their socioeco. 
of Canada, 1973. vii, 200 p.— Presents a collection of 16 nomic class and subculture. Journal of Personality & 
Papers on social psychology which emphasize Canadian Social Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 29(6), 800-805,—Re. 
attitudes and behavior. Topics include (a) a comparison ports 2 field studies in which pairs of schoolchildren were 
of the national character in the US and Canada; (b a — photographed conversing in a school yard. In Study 1, 13 
Social psychology of bilingualism; (c) a comparison of lower-class black and 20 lower-class white pairs were 
violence, war, and protest in American and Canadian observed. Interaction distances between dyad members 
TV news; (d) sexual behavior of Canadian undergradu- were computed using a new photogrammetric technique, 
ates; and (e) a social judgment approach to French- and and 10 judges rated photographs for interaction distance, 
English-Canadian attitudes. (27 ref) Results by both methods indicate no differences between 

7510. Libby, Roger W. & Carlson, John E. (U. subcultures. Study 2 explored the effects of subculture 
Georgia) Exchange as concept, conceptual framework and socioeconomic class on interaction distance between 
or theory? The case of Goode's application of exchange members of 68 pairs of schoolchildren. Middle-class Ss 
to the family. Journal of Comparative Family Studies, stood further apart while conversing than lower-class Ss, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 4(2), 159-170—Discusses W. Goode's There was no difference between blacks and whites, 
use of exchange concepts in family sociology. It is argued Findings serve to contradict E. T. Hall’s 1966 contention 
that Goode is not an exchange theorist and that while he that Cross-cultural groups display differential proxemic 
does use basic economic theory to describe exchange and behavior.—J ournal abstract. Hy " 
role bargaining, this does not classify him as a developer 7515. Schwürzel, Wiltrud. [Nonverbal interaction 
of exchange theory. A review of Goode's writing on the training: A new market for utilization of training?] 
family indicates the use of exchange concepts, but it is (Germ) Gruppendynamik (Forschung und Praxis), 
noted that his treatment of Operant psychology, beha- 1974(Feb), Vol. 5(1), 25-38.—Discusses the , author's 
viorism, hedonism, and other exchange-related topics is Participation, at the University of Hamburg, in group 
not well developed in his work on the family. Goode’s dynamics events for Sensory awakening. The training 
| \work is reviewed in 4 areas: the courtship and marriage Sessions included exercises for autosensory actions, for 
market, role bargains and role strain, exchanges between heterosensory partner- and group-actions, and for 

actions of a sensory-analogous nature. It is considered 
is concluded that an extension of Goode’s partial use of that this nonverbal interaction training serves to repro- 
ge concepts, perhaps in combination with role duce and realize the symptoms brought about by society 


would support further the redictive power (cg, isolation, lack of a sense of Ree 
PpOrES P Bower of fragmentation in work and leisure activities) and 


attendant reactive symptoms (e.g, substitute satisfac- 


he problem of gr $ ; tions and flight from reality into narcissistic regression). 
EMS Leal Dc rete dil A 2 It is concluded that this type of training can effectively 
hologii, 1973(Sep), Vol 19(5), 66-73 EON Psi ie used in working and living collectives and e 
7512. Petrovs ant : ;. Cducational and therapeutic groups.—M. J. Stanford. 
cal See Ee oe 7516. Silvi, Sergio & Trentini, Chiara; (Catholic U. 
Social-psychological concept of activity] (Ru Sacred Heart, Inst. of Psychology, Milan, Italy) [Biblio- 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Sep) ee (Russ) graphical Contribution to the study of leadership.] (Ital) 
views experimental st di B) NOIS); 3-17- — Re- Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia & Psichiatria, 
P des E Of social-psychological phe- 1972(Jan), Vol. 33(1), 54-120.— Presents an 834-item 
bibliography on the study of leadership between 
groups. The ph 1954-1968, 
Observed in actual collectives d P. POS eua 7517. Valins, Stuart & Baum, Andrew. (State U. New 
eiie; ane : York, Stony Brook) Residential group size, social 
In real collectives interaci d inteco et people. interaction, and crowding. Environment & Behavior, 
ctions an interrelationships are 1973(Dec), Vol. 5(4), 421-439.—Hypothesized that 
gi crowding, a stress syndrome that develops in an 
factors are the direct and immed ionships ars s  QVerloaded social environment, would be accompanied 
by behavior that has the potential for decreasing the 
impact of social stimuli, 5 studies confirmed this 
hypothesis by comparing residents of corridor design 
dormitories (an overloaded social environment) ye 
residents of suite design dorms. Each study had 64 Ss, o 
ud sexes. In Study 1, using questionnaire data, ke 
7 teva ,  fésidents reported crowding and excessive, undesi 
E e ede D., et al. (U. Illinois, Psychologi- social pou ede Sam with suite residents even 
ca _ Counseling Center) The role-played dating though both had comparable amounts of space. In Study 
interactions (RPDI): An instrument for the measure- 2 Where Ss placed figuris in settings, corridor residents 
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had lower thresholds for crowding in social settings but 
not in less social settings. Studies 3 and 4 indicated that 
if, during a wait with a stranger, the anticipated situation 
implied a social-personal involvement with the stranger, 
corridor residents avoided social interaction. In Study 5, 
corridor residents solved anagrams best under competi- 
tive or coaction conditions whereas suite residents 

erformed best alone or under cooperative conditions. 
(15 ref)—S. T. Margulis. 

7518. Wakil, S. Parvez. (U. Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 
Canada) Campus dating: An exploratory study of cross- 
cultural relevance. Journal of Comparative Family 
Studies, 1973(Fal), Vol. 4(2), 286-294.—Surveyed dating 
behavior among 465 Canadian undergraduates. There 
were no significant differences in the percentages of 
nondaters from rural or urban backgrounds. There were 
more urban males in the nondater group than females 
(38 vs 8%), but rural males and females represented 
about 28% of the nondater group. 42% could be classified 
as early daters (13-16 yrs old), and 57% of these were 
from urban backgrounds. Females as a whole, independ- 
ent of urban/rural variables, had a lower mean age at the 
Ist date than males. Females dated more frequently than 
males, regardless of background, and rural females dated 
more frequently than urban females; the reverse was true 
for males. Ss aged 21-25 as a whole appeared to be the 
more frequent daters. Rural Ss appeared to date more 
people from similar backgrounds than urban Ss. Com- 
parisons with data from studies of dating behavior 
among American undergraduates are noted. (17 ref)—L. 
Gorsey. 
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7519. Barker, Roger C. & Schoggen, Phil. (U. Kansas) 
Qualities of community life. San Francisco, Calif.: 
Jossey-Bass, 1973. xii, 562 p.—Describes changes in 
living conditions and behavior of the inhabitants of 2 
small towns, one English and one American, during the 
1950s and 1960s. A new methodology for measuring the 
environmental impact on behavior, which analyzes 
person-place interactions (behavior settings) in public 
habitats, is proposed. 

7520. Bauer, Richard H. & Turner, James H. (U. 
California, Medical School, Los Angeles) Betting behav- 
ior in sexually homogeneous and heterogeneous 
groups. Psychological Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 
251-258.—Analyzed the betting behavior of 48 male and 
48 female undergraduates divided into groups consisting 
of 4 males, 4 females, 3 males and 1 female, and 3 
females and 1 male. In Phase 1 bets were made 
individually. In Phase 2 half of the groups were 
transferred to a group condition in knew Ss know the 
bets of other group members, while half continued to 
make bets in the individual condition. In Phase | males 
were more risky than females. In Phase 2 Ss in the group 
condition were more risky than those in the individual 
condition, and males were more risky than females in 
both the individual and group conditions. In the group 
condition, males in all-male groups and with I female m 
the group shifted toward risk, but males with 3 females in 
the group shifted toward caution. In the group condition, 
females in all-female groups were cautious, became 
Slightly more risky with 1 male in the group. and showed 
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a marked shift toward risk with 3 males in the group. 
These results are similar to those of the S. Asch (1952) 
conformity studies and suggest that shifts toward risk or 
caution are due to conformity to group pressure, 
—Journal abstract. 

7521. Bergeron, Arthur P. & Zanna, Mark P. (Tulane 
U. School of Law) Group membership and belief 
similarity as determinants of interpersonal attraction in 
Peru. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 4(4), 397-411.—A total of 576 college students in 2 
universities in Peru rated target persons differing in 
terms of group membership and belief similarity on a 
series of scales designed to measure various aspects of 
interpersonal attraction. Results indicate that, whereas 
belief similarity was a reliable determinant of interper- 
sonal attraction, group membership accounted for 
significantly more variance, even di interpersonal 
attraction was assessed on dimensions which imply low 
levels of intimacy. These results were contrasted with 
those obtained in the US in connection with the so-called 
“race vs belief controversy.” The differences between the 
2 sets of results were attributed to the strong grou 
norms in economically less advanced countries. (19 rei 
—Journal abstract. 

7522. Davis, John D. & Skinner, Adrian E. (U. 
Sheffield, England) Reciprocity of self-disclosure in 
interviews: Modeling or social change? Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 29(6), 
719784.—Interviewed 18 male and 18 female under- 
graduates, eliciting disclosures from them on 10 high- 
intimacy topics. Before disclosing on each topic, Ss heard 
disclosures on the same topic by the interviewer (a male) 
or by a male audiotape model or received no disclosures 
at all. Interviewer disclosure elicited the greatest disclo- 
sure by the Ss; exposure to the model facilitated s 
disclosure only marginally. Depth of disclosure and 
content modeling correlated positively in the model 
condition but negatively in the interviewer condition. 
For male Ss only, interviewer disclosure also enhanced 
content modeling, but content-modeling effects were 
independent of those for disclosure. Findings are 
interpreted as favoring a social exchange rather than a 
modeling account of ena reciprocity in inter- 

jews. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 
views. OI Robert R. & Sadowsky, Richard. (U. 
Maryland) A brief encounter group experience and 
social relationships in a dormitory. Journal of C ounseling 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 212). 112-115.—Examined 
the effects of a brief encounter group experience upon 
500 residents in a university dormitory. Women living on 
3 separate floors were designated experimental Ss and 
provided with a group experience designed to encourage 
personal interaction, while women on 2 other floors were 
assigned to à control group. 6 preexperimental a 
follow-up measures (e.g. semantic differential ratings o 
floor atmosphere, à modified Self-Disclosure Question- 
naire, and frequency of conversations with | peers) 
administered to both groups showed that experimental 
Ss evidenced greater improvement in their Weier 
toward the importance of “floor spirit" in their ratings o 
the social atmosphere of their floor and in the number of 
rs they subsequently identified as acquaintances. 


—Journal abstract. 
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7524. Fish, Barry & Kaplan, Kalman J. (Eastern 
Michigan U.) Does a “‘foot-in-the-door” get you in or 
out? Psychological. Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 35-42. 
—Discusses past research indicating that compliance 
with a small, relatively innocuous “foot-in-the-door” 
Tequest serves to increase subsequent compliance with a 
larger request directed toward the same goal. Using 151 
undergraduates as Ss, the suggestion was tested that such 
commitment (increasing) effects may be limited to active 
“feet-in- the-door,” while there would be substitution 
(decreasing) effects for passive (less effortful) foot-in-the- 
door compliance. Results Support only the substitution 
predictions, showing none of the commitment effects 
Previously demonstrated for active foot-in-the-door 
compliance. Attempts to resolve these discrepant find- 
ings generated a 2-factor model specifying both the 
degree of initial commitment and the active vs passive 
nature of the foot-in-the-door requests. Specifically, 
active foot-in-the-door compliance and low degrees of 
initial commitment seemed to produce commitment 
effects; passive compliance and high initial commitment 
lended toward substitution effects. While alternative 
explanations may explain some of the results, none 
seems satisfactorily to explain the entire pattern. 
—Journal abstract. 

7525. Fugita, Stephen S. (U. Akron) Effects of 
anxiety and approval on visual interaction. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 29(4), 
586-592. Induced 2 levels of Social anxiety in 72 male 
undergraduates by having them talk to either 2 higher- or 
M'ower-status confederates in an evaluative setting. One 
approving, the other disapproving. 

he lower-status confederates, they 


-374.— Conducted experiments 


r e 16-18 yr old high school 
students to examine the correlations between susceptibil- 


ity to hypnosis and susceptibility to social influence. Ss 
were exposed to a light source and asked to assess its 
change in brightness. During the experiment, Es manipu- 
lated switches which regulate the brightness without, 
however, actually changing it. Ss then answered 3 
suggestive questions about the degree of brightness 
changes. No correct “no change at all” answer was 
offered—it was left to the Ss’ initiative how to express the 
correct response. Susceptibility to hypnosis was deter- 
mined by the Stanford Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale, 
Form C (SHSS-C), translated into Czech. Results 
indicate (a) a definite correlation between the tested t 
of susceptibility to social influence and the SHSS-C score 
(F = 4.57) and (b) a significantly higher correlation for 
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female (F = 5.41) than for male Ss = 72); Findings 
are compared to those of previous Studies, Particularly 
those of R. K. Moore (see PA, Vol 38:8193) with 80 male 
Ss and the SHSS form A—a study which produced 
negative results. (Russian & English summaries) (25 ref) 
—T. Fisher. 

7527. Jacobs, Alfred; Jacobs, Marion; Cavior, Norman 
& Burke, John. (California State Coll., Los Angeles) 
Anonymous feedback: Credibility and desirability of 
structured emotional and behavioral feedback delivered 
in groups. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 21(2), 106-111.—Studied the credibility of personal 
information selected by members of small groups to 
describe each other’s characteristics and delivered to the 
members by the group leader without naming the source, 
48 undergraduates engaged in consensus and self-disclo- 
sure exercises and then selected feedback from lists of 
positive or negative and behavioral (referring to the 
behaviors of the recipient) or emotional (referring to 
feelings of the deliverer about the recipient) descriptions, 
Positive feedback was rated by recipients as more 
credible, desirable, and as having more impact than 
negative feedback. Group cohesion was higher after the 
delivery of positive emotional feedback than negative, 
Those receiving behavioral feedback reported the most 
gain from the experience.—Journal abstract. 

7528. Keiser, George & Altman, Irwin. (U. Utah) 
Relationship of nonverbal behavior to the social 
penetration process. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 4, 10-11. 

7529. Martin, Roger D. (U. Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 
Canada) Friendship choices and residence hall proximi- 
ty among freshmen and upper year students. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 118.—Analyzed the 
friendships of freshmen and seniors in a sample of 120 Ss 
living in a university residence hall for women, in terms 
of the proximity of the friends’ living quarters. It was 
found that freshmen tended to choose friends living near 
them while seniors’ friends were widely scattered. 
Decisions about continuing to live in the residence hall 
the following year were strongly influenced by friends 
decisions. Residence halls thus seem to be important in 
developing social relationships in freshmen students. 

7530. Moerk, Ernst L. (Fresno State Coll.) Effects of 
Personality structure on individual activities in a group 
and on group processes. Human Relations, 1972(Dec), 
Vol. 25(6), 505-513.—Administered the California Psy- 
chological Inventory and the Holtzman Inkblot Tech- 
nique to 2 groups of 22 18-35 yr old male and female 
Participants in group discussion sessions before the Ist 
Session. Measures of interaction between individual 
Broup members, inierpersonal judgments, and emotions 
experienced during and after the sessions were also 
obtained. Only a few significant correlations between 
Personality measures and group-process variables (€-£» 
talking and being talked to) were found. 6 of 13 emo 
recorded by Ss were significantly correlated wit 
Personality traits: identification, dependency, Se 
relaxation, depression, and repression-denial. Procedura 
problems which may have affected the results are 
discussed, and the use of standardized personality m 
to measure reactions to group experiences is considered. 
—L. Gorsey. 
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7531, Muzzy, Robert E. & Moon, John J. (Converse 
Coll) Modifications of Bales’ Monte Carlo model. 
Simulation & Games, 1973(Sep), Vol. 4(3), 295-314. 
Examined the impact of the distribution of positive 
and negative rewards or evaluations on the interaction 
process and used the Bales’s Monte Carlo model with 
appropriate modifications to determine whether the 
distribution of rewards, reasonably interpreted, can 
account for the emergence of a status hierarchy in 
discussion groups. This revised Monte Carlo model was 
used to generate an interaction of 1,000 acts. Results 
were compared to initiation rates reported by Bales from 
actual discussion groups. The model did not do well in 
reproducing the proportion of acts directed to the group 
as a whole—it underestimated for the highest participa- 
tor and overestimated for the rest. Several reasons are 
suggested for the discrepancy.—D. E. Anderson. 

7532. Nash, Michael. (Florida State U.) Unanimity in 
criminal jury verdicts. Journal of Forensic Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 5, 5-13.—180 undergraduates heard a 
tape describing an hypothetical assault case with 
ambiguous facts and including the applicable laws. Ss 
were divided into groups of 6; 4 were told to deliberate 
until reaching a unanimous decision (U) and ⁄ until 5 of 
6 Ss agreed (NU), within a 1 hr time limit. Results were 
the same, with the NU groups having more guilty 
verdicts, and the U Ss shifting opinions more often. 
Social decision schema are considered relevant in the 
interpretation of the results. The NU S had more 
freedom to ventilate feelings of threat to his personal 
safety while holding others responsible for the accuracy 
of the verdict.—A. Kricher, 

7533. O'Reilly, Charles A. & Roberts, Karlene H. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Information filtration in organiza- 
tions: Three experiments. Organizational Behavior & 
Human Performance, 1974(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 253-265. 
— To understand better the processes of selective 
filtration which occur in upward, downward, and lateral 
information transmission in organizational hierarchies, 3 
laboratory experiments were conducted with 171 gradu- 
ate and undergraduate students. 2 sets of independent 
variables were manipulated: (a) directionality of flow 
and (b) interpersonal trust and influence. The dependent 
variables were 9 measures of information filtration. 
Results indicate that senders acted to filter different 
types of information depending on the direction the 
information was to be sent and the senders’ trust in the 
receiver. (41 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7534. Oden, Thomas C. (Drew U.) Game free: A 
guide to the meaning of intimacy. New York, N.Y.: 
Harper & Row, 1974. xi, 163 p. $5.95.— Provides a dialog 
between Christian theology and transactional analysis, 
and delineates the pervasive human desire to achieve 
honest intimacy with those one knows well. The 
language of transactional analysis concerning the human 
predicament, deliverance, and the good life in à 
responsible community are discussed, and the need to go 
beyond transactional analysis to a broadened scope of 
interpersonal communication is posited. 

7535. Renne, Karen S. (U. Arizona) Measurement of 
Social health in a general population survey. Social 
Science Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 3(1), 25-44.—De- 
Scribes an attempt to define and measure the social 
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health of individuals in terms of the degree to which they 
are functioning members of their community. Data were 
taken from questionnaires completed by 6,928 adults in 
an area-probability sample. Components of the social 
health index were employability, marital satisfaction, 
sociability, and community involvement. This index was 
associated. with psychological well-being and other 
psychological measures, the physical health spectrum, 
and subjective evaluations of own health. Physically and 
psychologically healthy people are presumably better 
equipped than others to qualify for secure jobs, maintain 
satisfactory marriages, and become involved with others 
informally or in organized contexts. At the same time, 
socially healthy people may, as a consequence of their 
social health, be more likely to enjoy good physical 
health and psychological well-being than people who are 
dissatisfied with their marriages, socially isolated, and/or 
relatively unemployable.—Journal abstract. 

7536. Ribner, Neil G. (Ohio U., Center for Psychologi- 
cal Services) Effects of an explicit group contract on 
self-disclosure and group cohesiveness. Journal of 
Counseling Get 1974(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 116-120. 
—Assigned 96 male undergraduates to small groups 
based on their scores on a 40-item self-report survey 
derived from the Self-Disclosure Questionnaire. Half the 
groups received an explicit self-disclosure contract while 
the other half received no contract, Findings show that 
(a) the contract served to increase significantly both the 
frequency and depth of self-disclosure but did not affect 
the level of intimacy of topics discussed; and (b) the 
contract significantly enhanced the cohesiveness of the 
groups (i.e., attraction to the group) but had the pe 
effect on members’ mutual liking.—Journal_ abstract, 

7537. Shchedrovitskii, G. P. & Nadezhina, R. G. [Two 
types of leadership relations in children's group 
activity.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
19(5), 74-84.—Presents à theoretical analysis of 2 types 
of group leadership in children’s games: formal and 
actual leadership, and actual leadership from a subordi- 
nate position, The rules of the game are considered as 
sets of norms that program the activity, but at the same 
time often contradict other existing norms, An analysis 
of game situations in terms of the rules of the game, rules 
of permissible means, and available means uncovers the 
temporal structure and dynamics of a game situation. 
Defects and problems in the game engender new types of 
activity which. while they are related to the ph require 
an entirely new set o! rules. Norms of behavior and 

rsonal leadership, while appearing different in princi- 
le, are at the same time complementary aspects of the 
organization of children’s group activity. (English sum- 
8 ref)—L. Zusne. 
SN iden W. Edgar, et al. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) Accommodative strategy and communication 
in a three-person matrix game. Journal of Penali å 
Social Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 29(4). eee i 
preliminary experiments which demonstrated that 2- 
rson matrix games, analogous to Prisoner's Dilemma, 
can be employed to investigate problems of nej otiation 
and coalition formation. In ns op Severson "ne he 
e simple dyadic st P 
te erena Sang E E were developed to 


resent experimen : 
Ee m differential effects that can be attributed 
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to (a) personality variables (an accommodative-exploita- 
tive dimension and sex of Ss); (b) task variables 
(properties and order of playing the matrix); and (c) 
Situational variables (opportunity to communicate vs no 
communication). Employing 48 undergraduate triads, all 
of these variables displayed significant effects and 
interactions but not for the same aspects of performance. 
It is concluded that all 3 classes of variables must be 
considered if a full understanding of decision making is 
to be reached. (28 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7539. Weinstein, Alan G. & Holzbach, Robert L. 
(Carnegie-Mellon U., Graduate School of Industrial 
Administration) Impact of individual differences, re- 
ward distribution, and task structure on productivity in 
a simulated work environment. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 58(3), 296-301.—Analyzed 
the effects of intragroup competition on group prod- 
uctivity within a research design that accounted for both 
individual differences and experimental effects. 72 
college students were given the Minnesota Clerical Test 
and then randomly assigned to 3-man groups in 1 of 4 
conditions: differential- or equal-reward distribution or 
high- and low-task-flow interdependence. Individuals in 
the differential-reward and the low-task-flow-interde- 
pendence conditions were more productive than those in 
the equal-reward and the high-task-flow conditions. 
Differential and experimental analyses combined ac- 
counted for more variance in productivity than either 
analysis alone. Both experimental conditions moderated 
the relationship between the test and productivity. 
Lo —Journal abstract, 
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7540. Lopes, Lola L. (U. 
California, San Diego) Some psycholinguistic Jes a of 
Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
2(1-A), 67-74.—Analyzed adjective-noun combinations 
In person perception from an integration-theoretical 
View, with special reference to judgments of likableness, 

[ r and social value. Different 
theoretical considerations are shown to apply to these 3 


7541. Ankele, Chad & Sommer, Robert. The cheapest 
apartments in town. Environment & Behavior, 1973(Dec) 
Vol. 5(4), 505-513.— Describes : 
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cheap place to live and who want independence, — g, Te 
Margulis. 

7542. Bickman, Leonard. Social roles and uniforms; 
Clothes make the person. Psychology Today, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 7(11), 49-51.—Describes a series of field experi- 
ments in which confederates whose mode of dress was 
varied made various requests of or demands on passers- 
by. Whether the individual conformed or returned lost 
money were the dependent variables. The better dressed 
an individual, the more likely he or she was to have a 
dime left in a phone booth returned. A man dressed as a 
police officer could cause people to pick up litter, givea 
dime to a stranger for a parking meter, or wait for a bus 
in a different location to a much greater extent than a 
civilian or a milkman.— E. J. Posavac. 

7543. Borden, Richard J. & Taylor, Stuart P. (Ohio 
State U.) The social instigation and control of physical 
aggression. Journal of Applied Social Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 3(4), 354-361.— Tested persuasibility in 
an experimental setting under conditions of aggression 
and nonaggression. Social pressure (aggressive or paci- 
fist) was used to persuade 40 male undergraduates to 
administer either an intense or mild shock to opponents 
in a reaction time contest. Ss were also tested alone and 
in the presence of an audience. Aggressive social 
pressure significantly decreased aggression against an 
unmitigating aggressive opponent. The social pressure 
manipulation influenced the Ss’ subsequent alone behav- 
ior in the former, but not in the latter case. Audience 
presence mildly facilitated aggressive responding toward 
both types of opponents.—Journal abstract. 

7544. Bracken, Michael B.; Hachamovitch, Moshe & 
Grossman, Gerald. (Yale U., Medical School) The 
decision to abort and psychological sequelae. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1974(Feb), Vol. 158(2), 
154-162.—A review of the literature on psychological 
reactions to abortion indicates the need to consider the 
preabortion decision-making process and the psychologi- 
cal and sociocultural milieu in which the decision is 
made. The importance of the level of support of 
significant others for the decision to abort was examined 
as a predictor of the reaction to the abortion among 489 
14-44 yr old women. Reaction to the abortion was 
measured within 1 hr of the procedure using an 

instrument consisting of 9 psychological, social, and 
intrapsychic items. Reaction to the abortion was signifi- 
cantly more favorable when perceived partner support 
and anticipated parental support for the abortion was 
greatest, and among older women. Knowledge of M 
abortion by partner and parents was not itself associate 
with the abortion Teaction. Partner support was signifi- 
cantly more important in predicting a favorable abortion 
reaction among older women whereas parental support 
was a more powerful predictor among younger women. 
The necessity of examining the effect of other parame 
in the abortion decision-making process is discussed. (2 
tef)—Journal abstract. 

7545. Cohen, Ronald L. (Bennington Coll.) Mastery 
and justice in laboratory dyads: A revision and ext 
sion of equity theory. Journal of Personality & SE 
rie, 1974( Apr), Vol. 29(4), 464-474 —Required 
8 male university student dyads to make separa d 
decisions on distributions of responsibility and rewar 
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for a joint performance. A proposed revision of equity 
theory predicted these distributions would reflect the 
perceived causal locus of relevant individual inputs. This 
hypothesis was confirmed only for the dyads operating 
under lax environmental constraints. When more strin- 
ent constraints precipitated a conflict between a just 
and an efficient distribution, the dyads sacrificed the 
former to achieve the latter. However, when an alterna- 
tive channel of reward not functionally related to 
environmental mastery was introduced, the dyads 
attempted to alter previously required injustices in the 
direction of distributions predicted by an equity theory 
revision that incorporates the perceived causal locus of 
inputs and their determinants. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7546. Cooper, Joel & Goethals, George R. (Princeton 
U.) Unforeseen events and the elimination of cognitive 
dissonance. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 29(4), 441-445.— Tested the notion that 
the unforeseeable elimination of an aversive conse- 
quence following from attitude-discrepant behavior does 
not eliminate dissonance. 53 undergraduates agreed to 
deliver a speech advocating an unwanted position. Half 
of the Ss were led to believe that their speech would 
definitely be played to a group considering proposals on 
the issue. The other half were told that the speech might 
be played to this group. After recording their speeches, 
half of the Ss in each group discovered that their 
speeches would be played, while the other half learned 
that they would not be used. Data indicate that the Ss 
changed their attitudes in accord with dissonance theory 
predictions when their speech was played to the policy- 
making group, Le, when aversive consequences Oc- 
curred. However, when aversive consequences were 
eliminated, attitude change was eliminated in the group 
that knew of the possibility that the speech might not be 
used but not in the group that expected that their 
behavior would definitely lead to aversive consequences. 
—Journal abstract. 

7547. Cooper, Joel; Darley, John M. & Henderson, 
James E. (Princeton U.) On the effectiveness of deviant- 
and conventional-appearing communicators: A field 
experiment. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 29(6), 752-757.—120 householders heard 
à counterattitudinal communication on a sales tax vs an 
income tax from a person who visited their homes. The 
communication remained constant, but the person 
delivering it was sometimes conventionally dressed and 
Sometimes deviant in appearance. Dissonance theory 
predicts that the dissonance aroused by an individual's 
choosing to listen to a counterattitudinal communication 
could be reduced by cognitions concerning the commu- 
nicator’s attractiveness if he were conventional in 
appearance but not if he were deviant. Therefore, the 
deviant campaigner was expected to effect greater 
attitude change than was the conventional campaigner. 
Follow-up interviews with the householders confirm this 
prediction. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7548. Donnenwerth, Gregory V. & Foa, Uriel G. 
(Indiana State U.) Effect of resource class on retaliation 


to injustice in interpersonal exchange. Journal of 


Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 29(6). 
785-793.—Investigated the influence of the type of 
Tesource loss and the type of resource of retaliation on 
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the intensity of retaliation and the intensity of residual 
hostility in aggressive exchanges. 140 female undergradu- 
ates were exposed to | of 6 types of resource loss and 
allowed to retaliate in 1 of 2 polar classes (love, money). 
Type. of resource loss and type of retaliation thus 
constituted the independent variables forming a 6 x 2 
factorial design. Ss were randomly assigned to 1 of 12 
experimental groups or to | of 2 control groups. Analysis 
of the data involved comparing the intensity of retaliato- 
ry responses within each class of retaliation (love, 
money) for the 6 resource classes in which loss was 
incurred. The same type of analysis was used for the 
other dependent variable, residual hostility. Results 

clearly support the efficacy of the resource model in 

predicting the intensity of retaliatory responses and the 

level of residual hostility following retaliation. The 

implications of the findings for further work on injustice 

in social exchange are discussed. (25 ref)—Journal 

abstract. 

7549. Eagly, Alice H. (U. Massachusetts, Amherst) 
Comprehensibility of persuasive arguments as a deter- 
minant of opinion change. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 29(6), 758-773.—Con- 
ducted 3 experiments involving 2 different manipulations 
of the comprehensibility of persuasive arguments using 
885 university undergraduates as Ss. Lowering compre- 
hensibility lessened acceptance of the conclusion of a 
message. Since argument comprehensibility did not 
interact with discrepancy size, communicator credibility, 
or counterarguing, this finding proved extremely general, 
Explanation focused on 2 processes that accompanied 
the deterioration of comprehensibility: (a) the lesser 
amount of supportive information that was received and 
(b) the more negative affective reaction that was 
produced. Exp II assessed the 2 explanations and 
concluded that both em d A message compre- 
hensibility effects. (36 ref) —Journal abstract, 

7550. ‘Evans, Co? F. (Lakehead U., Thunder Bay, 
Ontario, Canada) Motivational Se S being i ice 
ised an rtunity to engage in compat le 
Pochological. Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 340). 175-181. 
— [nvestigated the hypothesis that promising an opportu- 
nity to engage in social comparison would be motiva- 
tional. Ss were 16 male and 16 female introductory 
psychology students. The dependent variables were 
performance on à digit symbol task and tonic heart rate. 
Results support the hypothesis; Ss who were promised an 
opportunity to engage in social comparison manifested a 
significantly greater improvement in performance anda 
significantly greater increase in tonic heart rate than Ss 
in the control condition. It is pointed out that. future 
research will have to determine why being promised an 
opportunity to engage in social comparison 1s motiva- 
tional.—Journal abstract. 

7551. Fenigstein, Allan & Buss, Arnold H. (U. Texas, 
Austin) Association and affect as determinants of 
displaced aggression. Journal of Research in Personality, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 7(4), 306-313.—40 male undergraduates, 
who were or were not angered by an instigator, were 

jven a choice of 2 targets of aggression: one was à 
friend of the anger instigator an the other not. In 


addition, Ss were given à choice of more vs less intense 


aggression against these 2 targets. Angered Ss chose to 
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give more intense aggression—regardless of whether the 
target was associated with the anger instigator. Thus, 
telease of affect (opportunity to aggress intensely) 
predominated over association as a determinant of 
displacement.—Journal abstract. 

7552. Fontaine, Gary. (Trent U., Peterborough, 
Ontario, Canada) Social comparison and some determi- 
nants of expected personal control and expected 
performance in a novel task situation. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 29(4), 
487—496.— Described 8 tasks to 30 male undergraduates, 
each task representing a different combination of 
comparison group outcome on that task (success or 
failure) and attribution of causality over the outcome 
(ability, task difficulty, effort, or luck). For half of the Ss 
the comparison group was similar and for the other half, 
relatively dissimilar. Ss expected to participate in 3 of the 
8 tasks, which were to be randomly chosen after the Ss 
had answered questions concerning their expected 
performance, expected control, confidence in these 
expectancies, desire to succeed, and the effort that they 
were willing to expend on each task. Results show that 
the determinants of. expected performance, control, and 
confidence were similar: (a) comparison group success 

led to high, while failure led to low expectations and 
confidence; (b) attribution to the stable factors of ability 
and task difficulty resulted in more consistency between 
comparison group outcome and Ss’ expectations than 
attribution to the variable factors of luck and effort; (c) 
attribution to effort led to generally high expectancies 
across outcome, while attribution to luck led to low 
expectancies; and (d) the above results were more 
marked with a similar than a dissimilar comparison 


7553. Frey, Dieter; Irle, Martin & Kumpf, Martin. (U. 
Mannheim, W. Germany) [Attribution or the reduction 
i (Germ) Zeitschrift für Sozialp- 
Sychologie, 1973, Vol. 4(4), 366-377.— Studied the attrib- 
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theories. Results lend more support to the di 

theory predictions. (28 rel) — English abstract. S Ree 
7554. Gaebelein, Jacquelyn W, & Hay, William M. (U. 

North Carolina, Greensboro) Third party instigation of 


intense shocks be Set) and directly aggressed less 
frequently than nonvulnerable Ss (no shock electrode). 
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Attacked Ss, those for whom the Opponents set shock 
both instigated more aggression and more frequently set 
shock than did nonattacked Ss. The relationship between 
vulnerability and attack was additive for instigative 
aggression and multiplicative for direct aggression. Both 
modes of aggression were significantly influenced by the 
intensity of provocation from the opponents. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7555. Gerard, Harold B. & Hoyt, Michael F, (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Distinctiveness of social cate. 
gorization and attitude toward ingroup members, 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 29(6), 836-842.— Tested the hypothesis that the 
favorableness of ingroup evaluations increases directly 
with the distinctiveness of ingroup membership (i.e., as 
the ingroup's relative size decreases). Ingroups of various 
sizes were experimentally created. 56 university students 
then wrote a short essay and evaluated essays ostensibly 
written by 2 other Ss, one of whom “happened” to be an 
ingroup member, the other, an outgroup member. The 
hypothesis was supported: the smaller the ingroup, the 
more favorable were evaluations of the ingroup writer 
relative to the outgroup writer.—Journal abstract. 

7556. Green, Duane. (Duke U., Medical Center, 
Highland Hosp., Asheville) Dissonance and self-percep- 
tion analysis of “forced compliance": When two 
theories make competing predictions. Journal of Person- 
ality & Social Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 29(6), 819-828. 
—Tested the relative predictive merits of dissonance 
theory and self-perception theory, which offer radically 
different explanations of the observed phenomena in the 
"forced-compliance" situation. 90 female undergradu- 
ates served as Ss. Using a typical dissonance paradigm, 
the extremity of the initial attitude and justification for 
commitment to a discrepant act were manipulated. 
Results strongly support the dissonance explanation that 
increasing the extremity of the initial attitude would 
enhance subsequent attitude change. Other dissonance 
predictions were supported as well, while the self- 
perception predictions received little support. It is 
concluded that the dissonance analysis is more appropri- 
ate for explaining the effects of incentive and attitude- 
discrepancy manipulations in the forced-compliance 
paradigm. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7557. Harvey, John H.; Arkin, Robert M.; Gleason, - 
James M. & Johnston, Shawn. (Vanderbilt U.) Effect of 


. expected and observed outcome of an action on the 


differential causal attributions of actor and We 
Journal of Personality, 1974(Mar), Vol. 42( D. 62-7 ` 
—Tested hypotheses about how actors’ and Os ane 
attributions would be affected by their expectancy abou 
the outcome of an action and ‘their observation of p 
actual outcome of the action in an experiment with. z 
college-age Ss, Ss were assigned roles as either therap!s 

(actors) or Os. In the presence of Os, actor-Ss delivers 
therapeutic instructions to a purportedly phobic perso 
(confederate). As predicted, when an action was SE 
ed to have a positive Outcome, actors tended to attri E 
more responsibility to themselves fora positive outcos de 
than for a negative outcome, and Os attributed E i 
Tesponsibility to the actor for a negative outcome Ao 
for a positive outcome. When an action was expecte nd 
have a Negative outcome, actors did not respo 
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differently as a function of the outcome manipulation; 
whereas, as predicted, Os assigned more responsibility to 
actors for a positive outcome than for a negative 
outcome. A measure of attribution to situational forces 
yielded no significant results. Results for the attribution 
to actor measure are discussed in terms of an actor’s self- 
esteem motivation, and an O's tendency to attribute 
responsibility to the actor when there is a discrepancy 
between expected and observed outcome.—Journal 
summary. 

7558. Hendrick, Clyde & Seyfried, B.A. (Kent State 
U.) Salience of similarity awareness and attraction: A 
comparison of balance vs reinforcement predictions. 
Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1-A), 14.—De- 
rived and tested differential predictions from reinforce- 
ment theory and balance theory which are both viable 
explanatory contenders for attraction processes. 110 
undergraduates rated their attraction toward 5 strangers 
who were zero, 25, 50, 75, or 100% similar in attitudes. 
One-half of the Ss rated perceived similarity to the 
strangers prior to making the attraction ratings, and the 
other / rated attraction prior to similarity ratings. 
Balance theory would predict an interaction between 
order of rating conditions and proportion of similar 
attitudes in determining attraction. Results show that the 
only significant effect was due to proportion of similar 
attitudes. Factor analyses of the rating data showed that 
attraction and similarity ratings loaded on different 
factors. This result indicates that perceived similarity 
does not necessarily mediate attraction. Trend analyses 
Suggested that the reverse may hold to some extent; 
perception of attraction may partially determine per- 
ceived similarity. This result suggests that a restricted 
balance model may be viable. However, the preponder- 
ance of the evidence supported reinforcement theory. 
—Journal abstract. 

7559. Hochberg, Julian & Galper, Ruth E. (Columbia 
U.) Attribution of intention as a function of physiogno- 
my. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jan), Vol. X(1-A), 39-42. 
— Previous studies have shown that Ss agree in attribut- 
ing character traits to strangers' photographs, but there 
has been no explication of what such labels imply. 
Presumably, trait names either mediate or reflect Ss’ 
expectations of such strangers' likely social behaviors. In 
the present study with 73 undergraduates, an attempt 
was made to study such physiognomy-tied expectations 
directly. Although sampling problems have confronted 
trait studies and intention studies alike, the present 
results show that Ss' expectations of a person's behavior- 
al intentions, as measured by alternative interpretations 
of short "scenarios," were reliably influenced by that 
person's photograph.—Journal abstract. 

7560. Insko, Chester A. & Wetzel, Christopher. (U. 
North Carolina) Preacquaintance attraction as an 
interactive function of the proportion and number of 
Similar attitudes. Representative Research in Social 
Psychology, 1974(Jam), Vol. 5(1), 27-33.—Used the 
anonymous stranger technique with between-S manipu- 
lations of number and proportion of similar attitudes. Ss 
were 128 undergraduates. The number of similar 
attitudes was reduced to a lower level than had been 
done in previous research by D. Byrne and D. Nelson. In 
addition to the previous finding of a main effect for 
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proportion of similar attitudes, there was also a Proporti- 
on x _Number interaction. Within a .33 proportion 
Condition, but not within a 1,00 proportion condition, 
attraction decreased as the number of similar attitudes 
increased. Results are interpreted as an indication that 
Byrne’s basic attraction equation should be modified. In 
view of the fact that many preacquaintance situations 
involve an exposure to only a few attitudes, such results 
take on added significance.—Journal abstract. 

7561. Juan, Isabel R.; Paiva, Rosalia E.; Haley, Harold 
B. & O'Keefe, Robert D. (Northwestern U.) High and 
low levels of dogmatism in relation to personality 
characteristics of medical students: A follow-up study. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 303-315. 
—Explored the nature and direction of changes in 
attitudes and value patterns, as measured by the Survey 
of Interpersonal Values, the Study of Values, and the 
Cancer Attitude Survey, by comparing test (1966) and 
retest (1970) results from medical students who scored 
high or low on the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale, Form E, 
in 1966. Significant decreases in dogmatism scores 
obtained in 1970 necessitated a 2nd comparison between 
those whose scores remained stable within the initially. 
defined high and low ranges. While the overall value 
patterns of the high- and low-dogmatic groups differed, 
the differences found in 1970 were less extensive than 
those found in 1966. Comparisons of stable-high and 
stable-low dogmatic groups yielded significant differ- 
ences in the mean scores of several of the value variables, 
and marked differences in value patterns, (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7562. Kleinke, Chris L.; Meeker, Frederick B. & La 
Fong, Carl. (Wheaton Coll.) Effects of gaze, touch, and 
use of name on evaluation of "engaged" couples, 
Journal of Research in Personality, 1974(Mar), Vol. 7(4), 
368-373.—Made videotapes of 6 actors playing the role 
of engaged couples in an ostensible interview with a 
research psychologist. Couples either gazed at each other - 
or did not gaze, used each other's name 5 times or not at 
all, and touched each other or did not touch. The 
videotaped interviews were shown to groups of introduc- 
tory psychology students (M = 89) for ratings on 10 
polar adjective scales. Gaze proved to be the most 
important variable, with gazing couples rated significant- 
ly more positively than nongazing couples on all 
dimensions. Touching couples were rated more favorably 
than nontouching couples and name using couples — 
received less favorable ratings than non-name using 
couples. Results are related to equilibrium theory an 
discussed within the framework of other research relating 
nonverbal variables to interpersonal attraction.—Journal. 
un Lerner, Melvin J. (U. Waterloo, Div. of Social 1 
Psychology, Ontario, Canada) The justice motive: | 
"Equity" and “parity” among children. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 294), — 
539-550.—Examined children's use of equity and parity 
forms of justice in determining the allocation of rewards. 
Results of Exp I indicate that the 60 kindergartners, 
when defined as a team, exhibited little evidence of the 
operation of self-interest and closely followed the rule of 
parity in distributing the rewards. This held whether the 
S was affected by the distribution or was functioning as 
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an impartial “supervisor.” In Exp II 90 Sth graders who 
were defined as coworkers rather than team members 
exhibited the use of the justice of equity as well as parity. 
Exp III, employing 80 Ist graders, tested more directly 
the importance of being defined as coworkers (nonunit) 
or team members (unit) as a determinant of the equity or 
parity forms of justice. Results suggest that children are 
highly motivated to follow rules of justice and cast doubt 
on earlier interpretations involving factors such as sex- 
related socialization patterns and the importance of self- 
interest in children's allocation behavior. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7564. Livesley, W. J. & Bromley, D. B. (U. Liverpool, 
England) Person perception in childhood and adoles- 
cence. London, England: John Wiley & Sons, 1973. xi, 


rated their impressions of various stimulus persons. 
7565. Long, Gary T. & Lerner, Melvin J. (U. North 


"proper-pay" rate, or they 
ere “overpaid.” Ss were later allowed to donate money 
[P 4 poor orphan. Either no one, their teacher and the E, 

future younger Ss knew how much they donated. A 
epara tolerance for delayed 
gratification was taken, It was found, as expected, that Ss 
aid dc but, unexpectedly, the 
donation did not Vary as a function of audience. Ss with 
à relatively high tolerance for delayed gratification were 
more affected by the deserving manipulation, as they 
gave away both more when they were overpaid and less 
when they were properly paid. Ss with a lower tolerance 
for delayed gratification were more affected by the 
audience, giving less when their donation was anony- 
EE 17 ref)—Journal. abstract. 

566. Mack, David & Knight, George P. (U. of 
Technology, Loughborough, England) Identification of 
Iu layers” CN NUEE in the reiterated Prison- 
er’s Dilemma. Psyc ological Record, 197. in) Vol. 
24(1), 93-100.—20 male and 20 female es 100 
trials of the Prisoner’s Dilemma game with a simulated 


were more 
an 

formed different impressions of the other's de 

tics on the basis of the other's Strategy—in particular, 
inferring the other’s sex from the mode of play offered. 
—Journal abstract. 

7567. McGarry, James & Hendrick, Clyde. (Kent 
State U.) Communicator credibility and persuasion. 
Memory & Cognition, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1-A), 82-86. 
— Tested the hypothesis that the perceived vested interest 
ofa speaker, the position the speaker advocated, and the 
Social similarity between audience and speaker would 
influence attributions of credibility and affect the 
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speaker's persuasiveness. 3 variables were manipulated in 
a2 x 2 X 2design with 160 undergraduates, Ss read a 
speech that either favored (pro) or opposed (con) student 
voting rights; the speech was attributed to à speaker who 
was either similar (student) or dissimilar (townie) to the 
student audience and who either had a vested interest 
(running for elective office) or had no vested interest 
(merely giving his opinion) in the position he advocated, 
As predicted, the similarity of the speaker to the 
audience, the vested interest of the Speaker, and the 
position advocated in the speech strongly influenced 
attributions of credibility. However, in contrast to much 
previous research, persuasion was found to be relatively 
independent of the variation in the speaker’s perceived 
credibility. It is suggested that the failure of attributions 
of credibility to relate to persuasion may have been due 
to the high degree of ego involvement for the Ss in the 
topic of student voting rights.—Journal abstract. 

7568. Mikula, Gerold. (U. Graz, Inst, of Psychology, 
Austria) Nationality, performance, and sex as determi- 
nants of reward allocation. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 29(4), 435-440.—Con- 
ducted an experiment with 60 Austrian and 60 American 
male and female university students to investigate 
whether the mode of allocation of group rewards 
depends on nationality, sex, and performance of persons. 
Results show no ethnically caused difference in the 
reward allocation. Nearly all Ss who performed worse 
than their partners divided the reward according to the 
equity norm, while Ss who performed better than their 
partners tended to the equality norm. Male Americans 
who had performed worse than their partners claimed a 
larger share than their female counterparts. Furthermore, 
Some indications were found that task-oriented Ss tended 
to allocate the reward in accordance with individual 
performances, whereas interaction-oriented Ss tended to 
divide rewards into equal shares.—Journal abstract. 

7569. Miller, Arthur G.; Gillen, Barry; Schenker, 
Charles & Radlove, Shirley. (Miami U.) The prediction 
and perception of obedience to authority. Journal of 
Personality, 1974(Mar), Vol. 42(1), 23-42.—Examined 
the prediction of obedience to authority and the 
perception of this behavior in 2 experiments with 120 
male and 120 female undergraduates. In Exp I, 2 
stimulus variables (sex, physical attractiveness) and 2 
predictor variables (sex, normative information) related 
significantly to predictions of behavior in S. Milgram's 
obedience paradigm. Unattractive persons were predict- 
ed to administer higher shocks than more attractive 
individuals. Harmful Obedience was perceived as less 
appropriate to the female social role, and perceivers 
appeared to focus upon the act of shock itself, more than 
upon the social influence aspects of the paradigm. In 
Exp II, Ss evaluated hypothetical persons, varying in sex 
and attractiveness, who had either been extremely 
obedient or defiant in the obedience setting. Although 
the behavioral context was weighted in favor of an 
external locus of a consistent pattern of trait ae 
s— positive for low-shock and negative for high-shock 
persons—was observed, supporting attributional process 
es. Normative information had no effect on gti 
of personality, but was effective in influencing Ss 
Predictions of shock behavior (their own and others’). An 
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individual difference variable—the S’s perceived locus of 
causality of the act—was observed, with meaningful 
relationships to other judgments but no systematic 
relationship to attributions of personality. (22 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

7570. Ostrom, Thomas M.; Steele, Claude M. & 
Smilansky, Jonathan. (Ohio State U.) Perceived discre- 
pancy and attitude change: An unsubstantiated rela- 
tionship. Representative Research in Social Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 5(1), 7-15.—Tested the prevalent as- 
sumption that the larger the perceived discrepancy 
between a person's own attitude and that advocated by 
an authoritative communicator, the more the person will 
change toward the advocated position. Research was 
derived from an activation theory definition of psycho- 
logical distance. An original experiment with 78 under- 
graduates who were assigned to high and low perceived 
discrepancy groups, a conceptual replication based on 
previous research, and an exact replication with 71 
undergraduates were conducted. In the original experi- 
ment and the exact replication, Ss indicated the length of 
a prison sentence they felt appropriate for a crime, 
before and after reading a judge's decision on the case. 
Results of the original experiment support the hypothesis 
that perceived discrepancy, when varied by the degree of 
articulation of an attitude reference scale, directly affects 
the amount of attitude change in response to an 
authoritative communicator; however, no support for 
this hypothesis was found in the exact or conceptual 
replications. It is concluded that the results may be 
attributed to alpha error and that investigators should 
distinguish between 2 kinds of perceived discrepancy, 
scalar and belief discrepancy. (15 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

7571. Penner, Louis A.; Dertke, Max C. & Achenbach, 
Carole J. (U. South Florida) The "flash" system: A field 
study of altruism. Journal of Applied Social Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 3(4), 362-370.— Evaluated the effective- 
ness of an experimental automated highway help system 
for stranded motorists (the Flash system). A total of 
2,817 passing motorists were tested. Direct and indirect 
helping behavior rates as a function of the race and sex 
of supposedly stranded drivers on the Flash-equipped 
highway were compared to helping rates on a compara- 
ble non-Flash-equipped highway. Results indicate that 
the automated system produced (a) higher overall 
helping rates, and (b) higher helping rates for white 
persons, with a Type of Help X Sex of Confederate 
interaction. Data are based almost entirely on the 
helping behavior of white male drivers (91% of the 
helpers in the Flash condition and 93% in the non-Flash 
condition).— Journal abstract. 

7572. Petty, Robert M. & Wicker, Allan W. (U. Santa 
Clara) Degree of manning and degree of success of a 
&roup as determinants of members' subjective experi- 
ences and their acceptance of a new group member. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Spr), 
Vol. 4, 43. 

7573. Rodin, Judith & Slochower, Joyce. (Yale U.) Fat 
Chance for a favor: Obese-normal differences in 
compliance and incidental learning. Journal of Personali- 
ly & Social Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 29(4), 557-565. 
—Extended the hypothesis that the behavior of obese 
individuals is stimulus bound. The effects of manipula- 
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tions of salient external cues on incidental learning and 
compliance were tested for 54 overweight and 54 normal- 
weight female undergraduates. High- or low-potency 
trigrams were presented incidentally, under conditions of 
high, low, or no distraction. A significant triple-order 
interaction for S weight, cue potency, and distraction 
was obtained. Subsequently, Ss were asked to comply 
with the request of a heavy or slim confederate whose 
behavior had been quite pleasant, neutral, or extremely. 
nasty. Both the weight and behavior of the person 
making the request had a greater effect on the compli- 
ance of overweight Ss than on that of normals. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7574. Roe, Robert G. (U. Wyoming) Effect of the 
college placement process on occupational stereotype. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 
101-105.—Tested 207 male graduating college seniors 
enrolled in the schools of engineering and business and 
actively engaged in college placement activities before 
and after a placement process to measure perceptions of 
their chosen occupation's stereotype. Concurrently 186 
practicing professional engineers and businessmen were 
tested to determine their respective occupational stereo- 
types. An adjective association instrument was used to 
assess stereotype. It was hypothesized that business 
students experience a shift in perceptions of their chosen 
occupation’s stereotype during the college placement 
process while similar engineering students do not. 
Results indicate that business students, engineerin; 
students, professional engineers, and businessmen coul 
individually identify unique occupational stereotypes. A 
qualitative change in the business students’ perception of 
the business occupational stereotype was found while 
engineering students did not experience any significant 
change.—Journal abstract. 

7515. Savitsky, Jeffrey C.; Izard, Carroll E.; Kotsch, 
William E. & Christy, Lo. (Purdue U.) Aggressor's 
response to the victim's facial expression of emotion. 
Journal of Research in Personality, 1974(Mar), Vol. 7(4), 
346-357.— Male college students (N mp 96) were met by 
an experimental confederate who either agreed or 
disagreed with their opinion. Ss were then given an 
opportunity to deliver electric shock to the confederate 
(victim), who responded to the shock with a facial 
expression of anger, fear, joy, or neutrality, The opinion 
condition had no effect, but the victim's facial expres- 
sions were clearly perceived by the Ss and 2 of them 
significantly influenced the amount of shock delivered. 
The expression of enjoyment (smile) increased aggres- 
sion while that of anger decreased aggression. The effects 
of the fear and neutral expressions did not differ from 
each other, and neither had a consistent significant effect 
on the amount of shock administered. (22 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

7576. Saxe, Leonard; Greenberg, Martin S. & Bar-Tal, 
Daniel. (U. Pittsburgh) Perceived relatedness of trait- 
dispositions to ability and effort. Perceptual & i" 
Skills, 1974(Feb) Vol. 38(1), 39-42,—Based on F. 
Heider's (see PA, Vol 33:971) "naive analysis of action, 
a study was conducted with 67 college students to (a) 
determine the extent to which trait-dispositions are 
related to the concepts of ability and effort and (b) Ween 
the extent to which these attributions are correlated wit 
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stability and “likableness.” Ss evaluated the degree to 
which each of 50 trait-disposition words was related to 
the concepts of ability and effort. The obtained ratings of 
relevance of both ability and effort were highly correlat- 
ed with ratings of stability in earlier research. Results 
reflect a “positivity bias” in that ratings of relevance of 
ability and effort were highly correlated with ratings of 
“likableness” of the trait. Ratings of relevance of ability 
and effort were positively correlated, indicating a 
tendency to view trait-dispositions as being related both 
to ability and effort.—Journal abstract. 

7577. Schiavo, R. Steven; Sherlock, Barbara & 
Wicklund, Gail. (Wellesley Coll) Effect of attire on 
Obtaining directions. Psychological Reports, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 34(1), 245-246.—Describes a study in which 120 
middle-aged Caucasian women gave more detailed 
directions or additional helpful suggestions and were 
more willing to respond to a college-age female request- 
ing directions when the latter was dressed conventionally 
than when she was dressed as a "hippie." Data are 
consistent with the assumption that attire mediates 
perception of similarity and thus influences helping 
behavior.—Journal abstract. 

7578. Schiffenbauer, Allen. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst. 
& State U.) When will people use facial information to 
attribute emotion? The effect of judge's emotional state 
and intensity of facial expression on attribution of 
emotion. Representative Research in Social Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 5(1), 47-53.—45 female undergraduates 
listened to 1 of 3 emotional manipulation tapes (disgust, 
comedy, and low volume white noise) and judged 18 
slides of common objects and 18 slides of female faces 
varying in the intensity (high or low) of the affect 
expressed. Ss were instructed to describe the slides in 
Some way with | word or a short phrase and then 
completed a questionnaire assessing emotional arousal. 
13 additional undergraduates (judges) indicated whether 
the Ss' responses indicated an emotional attribution to 
the slides. Results show that some Ss used facial 
expression information to make emotional attributions 
about others when not explicitly asked to do so; 
however, even under conditions most advantageous for 
evoking emotional responses (high intensity/disgust), 
only 44.8% of the attributions were emotional. Mecha- 
nisms of this process are discussed in relation to 
attribution theory. —L. Gorsey. 

7579. Silverman, Bernie I. 
quences, racial discrimination, and the principle of 
belief congruence. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 29(4), 497-508.— Assigned 
75 male undergraduates to a Consequences condition and 
led them to believe that their roommate choices would 

actually determine their eventual roommates during their 
Ist year at college. 75 other Ss in. a nonconsequences 
condition believed their choices had no bearing in 
determining their eventual roommates. Ss in both groups 
chose roommates from among hypothetical persons who 
varied on race, attitude, and value similarity. Findings 
show that (a) discrimination against Negroes increased 
as responses were invested with consequences, but (b) 
the principle of belief congruence yielded an accurate 
description of consequential as well as inconsequential 
roommate choices, and (c) there was a very strong 
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relationship between perceived social pressure for racia] 
discrimination and such discrimination in the conse- 
quences condition but not in the nonconsequences 
condition. (41 ref}—Journal abstract. 

7580. Singh, Ramadhar; Byrne, Donn; Gupta, Naim C. 
& Clouser, Merrilee. (Patna U., Psychological Research 
& Service, India) Informational set size as a determi. 
nant of interpersonal judgment in a between-subjects 
design. Representative Research in Social Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 5(1), 17-26.—Proposed that in a be- 
tween-Ss design, any set-size effect on impression 
formation would be limited to extremely small sets, In 
Exp I with 60 undergraduates, using small sets, the only 
set-size effect was the difference between responding to a 
single unfavorable adjective vs multiple unfavorable 
adjectives (p < .15). In Exp II with 90 undergraduates, 
using large sets, no set-size effect was found for either 
favorable or unfavorable adjectives. In each experiment, 
judgments were influenced by adjective favorableness 
(P< .001), and each finding was replicated in independ- 
ent experiments with a total of 195 Ss. It is concluded 
that a between-Ss set-size effect occurs only under very 
limited and special conditions. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7581. Steele, Claude M. & Ostrom, Thomas M. (U. 
Washington) Perspective-mediated attitude change: 
When is indirect persuasion more effective than direct 
persuasion? Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 29(6), 737-741.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments with 155 undergraduate psychology students 
which supported the prediction that a persuasion-in- 
duced reference scale shift for one attitude issue will 
mediate indirect attitude change toward issues sharing a 
comparable reference scale. Not only was indirect 
change produced by shifts in psychological perspective, 
but the magnitude of indirect change was actually 
greater than the magnitude of direct change. Exp Il 
demonstrated that this effect was not due to pretest 
commitment differences between the direct and indirect 
issues. It also confirmed that the reference scale used in 
reporting attitudes was significantly affected by the 
persuasive message. Consistency models of indirect 
influence and anticipatory attitude change are discussed 
as alternatives to the reference scale theory explanation 
of indirect change in excess of direct change.—Journal 
abstract. 

7582. Steffensmeier, Darrell J. (North Carolina State 
U.) Levels of dogmatism and attitudes toward law and 
order. Psychological Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 
151-153.—Administered to 135 Ss from the general 
community Trodahl and Powell's shortened form 2 
Rokeach's Dogmatism Scale and a scale which measure 
attitudes toward law and order. As predicted, high- 
dogmatic Ss were significantly more favorable to a law- 
order position than low-dogmatic Ss. This result " 
interpreted as resulting from the tendency of the highly 
dogmatic person to accept noncritically value je 
espoused by legitimate authority figures —Journ 
abstract. H 

7583. Thompson, Robert J. & Kolstoe, Ralph I7 
(Georgetown U., Medical Center) Physical Kariger 
as a function of strength of frustration and SE 
tality of aggression. Journal of Research in Persona 2 
1974(Mar), Vol. 7(4), 314-323.— Related direct phys! 
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aggression to 3 variables through a modification of the 
A. H. Buss (1961) “aggression machine” and procedure, 
120 male undergraduates served as Ss. There were 2 
intensities of frustration and a control group established 
on the basis of the goal gradient principle. Aggression 
was either instrumental or noninstrumental in overcom- 
ing the frustration. Frustration was arbitrary (unreasona- 
ble) or nonarbitrary (reasonable). More aggression 
occurred under the instrumental condition than under 
the noninstrumental condition. The stronger frustration 
produced more aggression than the weaker frustration, 
but only when aggression had previously been experi- 
enced as instrumental. No more aggression occurred 
under the arbitrary frustration condition than under the 
nonarbitrary condition. Results are discussed in relation 
to the frustration-aggression hypothesis and the goal 
gradient principle.—Journal abstract. 

7584. Triandis, Harry C.; Weldon, David E. & 
Feldman, Jack M. (U. Illinois) Level of abstraction of 
disagreements as a determinant of interpersonal 
perception. Journal of Cross-Cultural ` Psychology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 59—79.—Conducted 2 experiments 
ito test the hypothesis that the higher the level of 
abstraction of a disagreement between 2 individuals, the 
greater would be the damage of the disagreement to 
interpersonal perceptions. In Exp I, paper and pencil 
stimulus persons differing in race (black-white) and 
agreement vs disagreement on values (highly abstract), 
norms, roles, and facilities beliefs (least abstract) were 
presented to 34 white male undergraduates who indicat- 
ed their evaluation of and behavioral intentions toward 
the stimulus persons. The hypothesis was partially 
supported. In Exp Il, slides coordinated with tape 
recordings of a white foreman agreeing or disagreeing 
with a black or white worker were presented to 80 white 
and 80 black undergraduates who guessed how the 
foreman or worker would evaluate each other and how 
they would behave toward each other. Agreements-disa- 
greements differed in the level of abstraction. Data 
support the hypothesis. In addition, the order of 
presentation or agreements was a determinant of 
attraction, with an agreement following a series of 
disagreements leading to more attraction than an 
agreement following a series of agreements. (35 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7585. Wilhelmy, Roland A. & Duncan, Birt L. (U. 
California, San Diego) Cognitive reversibility in disso- 
nance reduction. Journal of Personality & Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1974(Jun), Vol. 29(6), 806-811.— Tested the proposi- 
tion that dissonance reduction processes are reversible 
when they are no longer needed, by decommitting 100 
male Ss from a future dissonance-arousing activity. 
During an experiment pretending to study the taste 
discrimination of bitter liquids (actually, all were from a 
Single quinine sulfate solution), Ss agreed to participate 
in a similar future experiment for 1 of 3 monetary 
Tewards. The resulting differential effects of monetary 
Justification on evaluation of the liquids were eliminated 
in Ss who were decommitted either before or after 
evaluating more liquids. The results support the feasibili- 
ty of dissonance reversal in situations in which commit- 
ment can be undone.—Journal abstract. 
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7586. Wyer, Robert S. (U. Illinois) Changes in 
meaning and halo effects in personality impression 
formation. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 29(6), 829-835.—Explored the reason 
why evaluations of a personality adjective increase with 
the favorableness of the adjectives accompanying it. In 
Exp I, involving 137 undergraduates, context effects 
increased with the ambiguity of the (test) adjective bein, 
rated, as inferred from an information measure ol 
uncertainty about the evaluative implications of the 
adjective. Exp II, with 48 Ss, showed that the average of 
the evaluative implications of the meanings assigned to 
test adjectives in different contexts was highly correlated 
with the actual evaluations of the adjectives in these 
contexts. Changes in the meanings assigned to test 
adjectives in different contexts appeared to account for 
context effects when the adjectives in each collective 
described a single person but underestimated the 
magnitude of these effects when each adjective described 
a different member of a group of persons. While results 
of the experiments are more consistent with a change-of- 
meaning interpretation of context effects than with the 
generalized halo effect interpretation proposed by N. H. 
Anderson (See PA, Vol 46:2989, 4805), they suggested 
that both changes in meaning and halo effects ma 
contribute to these effects to different degrees, depend- 
ing on the Ae of judgment.—Journal abstract, 

7587. Zillmann, ; Bryant, Jennings & Cantor, 
Joanne R. (Indiana U., Mass Communications Program) 
Brutality of assault in political cartoons affecting humor 
appreciation. Journal of Research in Personality, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 7(4), 334-345.—Manipulated litical 
cartoons depicting 2 presidential candidates undergoing 
an aggressive assault to assess the effect on humor 
appreciation of variations in the degree of brutality of 
the aggressive tactics (minimal, intermediate, extreme), 
Humor-appreciation ratings were given to these cartoons 
by 204 undergraduates during the week preceding the 
1972 presidential elections. Attitudes toward the depict- 
ed candidates were assessed in a postexperimental 
questionnaire. Neither degree of brutality nor affect 
toward the victim exerted a significant main effect, but a 
significant transverse interaction between the 2 variables 
was observed. With minimal levels of brutality, the 
victimization of a rejected candidate was appreciated 
significantly more than that of a favored one; with 
intermediate levels of brutality, mirth for assaults against 
rejected and favored candidates did not differ appreci- 
ably; with extreme brutality, aggression against rejected 
candidates was appreciated less than assaults against 
favored candidates, although nonsignificantly so. Find- 
ings are discussed in terms of a rationale involving the 
decoder’s motivation to favor or object to the manner in 
which the aggressive agent is characterized as well as his 
motivation to enjoy or dislike the communication's 
projected outcome. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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7588. , Michael. (Narcotic Addiction Control 
Men New York, N.Y.) Talking about he 
Lexicon and event. Language in Society, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
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3(1), 83-89.—Considers that sociolinguists have not 
devoted much study to participants" terminology for 
events. For this type of study, however, the usual 
ethnosemantic focus on relationships of inclusion within 
a taxonomic structure is insufficient. Stage-process 
relationships and case-grammar notions of agent, object, 
instrument and result are used to account for the 
conceptual structure encoded in a set of a drug addict's 
argot terms. It is suggested that the addict's argot 
functions as a needed, standardized terminology, not just 
for concealment. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7589. Bach, William G. (U. Pittsburgh, Western 
Psychiatric Inst. & Clinic) The influence of psychoana- 
lytic thought on Benjamin Spock's Baby and Child Care. 
Journal of the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 91-94.— Considers that although a 
reasonably accurate statement of Freudian psychology, 
Baby and Child Care was completely ignored by the 
psychoanalytic literature because Spock is not a psy- 
choanalyst. Spock fails to pay attention to dynamics, the 
pleasure and reality principles, and the topographical 
and structural theories. His book is probably most useful 
for the Ist 6 years of life. Spock fails to demonstrate 2 of 
the most basic concepts of. psychoanalysis as they relate 
to adolescence as a developmental phase.—C. M. 
Franks. 

7590. Bullock, William J. (Tarrant County Junior 
Coll. District, Fort Worth, Tex.) A review of measures of 


Education, 1973(Win), Vol. 21(4), 331-344.— Presents a 
brief review of 45 
Brouped under 3 basic categories: measures of perceptive 
ability, verbal measures of attitudinal disposition, and 
tonal measures of attitudinal response. 

7591. Burgess, Parke G. (Queens Coll., City U. New 
Coercion vs. force. 


7592. Cordonnier-Vermes, Geneviève. (U. Pari 

Lab. of Psychology, France) [Evolution Se RE e 
language approach: Levels and Concordances of analy- 
sis.] (Fren) Année Psychologique, 1973, Vo]. 
587-610.— Reviews American contributions to language 
theory according to 2 large divisions: models of function 
o ER of a single unity of analysis and in terms of 2 
evels. 

7593. Daniloff, Raymond G. (Purdue U.) Ease of 
articulation: Conflicting results. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Research, 1 973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 753.—Cites J. 
L. Locke's 1972 data which vary from those obtained in 
1970 by A. Malecot. It is suggested that differing 
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methodologies caused Malecot's Ss to experience intra. 
buccal air pressure differences and glottal activit 
variations not present for Locke's Ss, and that refinin 
Locke's task to avoid Malecot's hypothesized Perceptual 
illusion would be useful. 

7594. de Boeck, Paul. (U. Louvain, Lab, of Personali- 
ty Research, Belgium) [Analysis of the meaning of thirty 
verbs that indicate motivation.] (Duth) Nederlands 
Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 28(9), 669-672.— Investigated the rela- 
tionship among verbs and the various motivational 
activities they elicit. 30 verbs were presented to under- 
graduates using a multidimensional scale consisting of 
the remote meanings of the verbs. By the use of J. B. 
Kruskal's analyses, an index of the formal meanings was 
expressed in terms of (a) active identification vs passive 
acceptance; (b) outside vs internal stimulation, (c) 
affective retaliation vs striving for justice; (d) concrete 
intention vs abstract justice; and (e) cognitive assimila- 
tion vs unstructured interests. The associative meanings 
of the verbs indicated 6 dimensions: (a) love-objects, (b) 
political ideals, (c) self-realization, (d) altruistic purpose- 
ful objective vs amusements, (e) sensory-satisfiers vs 
performance-ideals, and (f) material burdens vs interest 
domains. The correlations between the formal and 
associative meanings of the verbs were very low. It is 
suggested that investigations of the meanings of verbs 
emphasize the aspects of human motivation instead of 
the dimensions of associative meanings.—A. J. Ter 
Keurst. 

7595. Deetz, Stanley. (Ohio U., School of Interperson- 
al Communication) Words without things: Toward a 
Social phenomenology of language. Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, 1973(Feb), Vol. 59(1), 40-51.—Describes a 
method of studying language which proceeds from the 
lived experience prior to the conceptualization. The 
Breatest advantage of this constitutive view is that it can 
include most other views without reduction. Because 
language is an open-ended social institution (i.e, words 
are already meaningful but with multiple implications), 
exact designation and creative expression are possible. 
Language, according to this view, is not simply a tool 
used to share experience but is intrinsic to and involved 
in developing possibilities for experience. This view 
makes possible a nonabstract, nontheoretical under- 
standing of direct language experience. These changes m 
approach to language study are thought to parallel man's 
shift from a technological society to a humanistic one. 
—R. S. Albin. 

7596. Feldman, Shel & Wolf, Abraham. (Swarthmore 
Coll) What's wrong with children's commercials? 
Journal of Advertising Research, 1974(Feb), Vol. 14(1), 
39—43.— Selected 8 charges by critics of negative effects 
of TV advertising directed to children which met criteria 
Concerned with stimulus materials, the audience, and t n 
materiality of the evidence. These were then conceptual- 
ized so as to be testable concerning appropriate 
information for the child, confrontations and arguments 
with parents, and inappropriate solutions to information: 
al conflicts. Other testable formulations are also offered. 
—J. C. Franklin. ime GSR 

7597. Fletcher, James E. (U. Kentucky) Old time i 
and a new approach to the analysis of public commun 
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cation. Quarterly Journal of Speech, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
59(1), 52-60.—Summarizes the advantages of physiologi- 
cal measurement in communications research. Such 
measures provide a continuous record of S response 
during presentation of a complex stimulus and can be 
derived solely from an individual S, as contrasted with 
attitude measures which are typically defined by the 
responses of large groups. The connection of the 
orienting response OR), a psychophysiological construct, 
to the concept of attention is considered. The OR is 
thought to be a generalized alerting of the individual's 
sensory apparatus which occurs when certain stimuli are 
presented.—R. S. Albin. 

7598. Gouran, Dennis S. (Indiana U.) Group commu- 
nication: Perspectives and priorities for future re- 
search. Quarterly Journal of Speech, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
59(1), 22-29.—Explores ways to minimize problems in 
group communication research concerned with the 
relationship between (a) the amount of research and the 
knowledge that results and (b) the analytical and 
statistical decisions of the investigator and his conceptual 
and theoretical concerns. It is suggested that researchers 
concentrate on the factors related to effective decision- 
making. The types of variables and relationships among 
variables in need of study are delineated: group 
outcomes, communication barriers, and context of 
communication. The ensuing research should focus on 
the contingent and sequential relationships among units 
of communication and the relationship of various 
sequential patterns to group outcomes.—R. S. Albin. 

7599. Gótz, Karl O. & Gótz, Karin. (Academy of Fine 
Arts, Düsseldorf, W. Germany) Color attitudes of art 
Students and university students: I. Imagined colors. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 63-70. 
— Tested the color attitudes of 182 art students and 156 
university students in West Germany. Ss task was Ist to 
imagine colors and then to rank them on a 7-point rating 
scale. Results show that for art students only blue and 
Ted were rated "pleasant," while gray and pink were 
"unpleasant" colors. Black and white counted as 
"neutral." The distributions of all other colors listed by 
art students were not statistically different. University 
students show the same preference for blue and red as 
"pleasant" colors, but they preferred a 3rd color, orange. 
Gray, pink, black, and violet were regarded as “unpleas- 
ant,” and white and beige were “neutral” colors. The 
only sex differences found were for violet in the art 
group and for orange in the university group. The 
drawbacks of the procedure of asking Ss to imagine 
Colors are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

7600. Greer, R. Douglas; Dorow, Laura G.; Wachhaus, 
Gustay & White, Elmer R. (Teachers Coll., Columbia U.) 
Adult approval and students’ music selection behavior. 
Journal of Research in Music Education, 1973(Win), Vol. 
21(4), 345-354.—Data from 110 low-socioeconomic 5th 
graders indicate that Ss who received music lessons 
under conditions of adult high approval selected more of 
that music than music taught under adult low-approval 
Conditions. There were no significant differences 1n 
effects of lessons by clinician-artists and tapes. Ss 
Beneralized from specific composition presented in music 
lessons to general style categories. Pre- and posttest rank 
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order of group preference was rock music, electronic 
music, jazz, classics, and white noise,—D. S. Higbee. 

7601. Haller, Thomas F. (Laventhol Krekstein Hor- 
wath & Horwath, Los Angeles, Calif.) What students 
think of advertising. Journal of Advertising Research, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 14(1), 33-38.—Presents results of 500 
multistage sample interviews with college students in 5 
metropolitan areas on opinions of and attitudes toward 
advertising. Results, in addition to showing marked 
differences from those of Harvard Business Review 
subscribers, indicate that (a) approximately ⁄ of the Ss 
felt that any advertising was necessary, (b) % believed 
that invalid or misleading claims were present in more. 
than half of all advertising, (c) more than 80% felt that 
the majority of advertising insulted their intelligence, (d) 
more than 2 felt that most advertising was irritating, and 
(e) anis 80% found TV advertising highly annoy- 
ing.—J. C. Franklin. 

7602. Hawes, Leonard C, (Ohio State U.) Elements of 
a model for communication processes. Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Speech, 1973(Feb), Vol. 59(1), 11-21.—Proposes a 
model in which communication is conceived of as a 
spatiotemporal series of concatenous acts. The commu- 
nication interaction is the fundamental unit of analysis 
in the study of communication. Communication is a 
process phenomenon simultaneously involving 2 or more 
symbol-using animals. Thus, communication operates on 
2 dimensions simultaneously: the content and the 
relationship. Communication functions to create and 
validate symbol systems which define social reality and 
regulate social action.—R. S. Albin. 

7603. Hedden, Steven K. (U. Iowa) Meaning of the 
concept of music teacher to high school musicians. 
Journal of Research in Music Education, | 973(Win), Vol. 
21(4), 366-371.—Using the semantic differential tech- 
nique, 705 students enrolled in music activity in 9 high 
schools rated “pop musician" as high in potency-activi- 
ty, gave negative evaluations to “classical musician” and 
“teacher,” saw “music teacher” as neutral, and rated 
“music” high in value but rather low in potency. 

7604. Hess, Sidney W. Communicating with 
physicians. Journal of Advertising Research, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 14(1), 13-18.—Analyzed the time devoted to various. 
types of professional communications by a sample of 229 
urban and rural general osi uc and internists. 
Results make a theoretical case for the efficiency of 
direct mail as compared with detailers’ personal calls. 
However, the relative sales oe aes 2 forms 

romotion remains unclear.—J. C. Franklin. 

E Lo Holyoak, Keith J. (Stanford U.) The role of 
imagery in the evaluation of sentences: Imagery or 
semantic factors. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol. 13(2), 163-166.— Cites on 
Jorgensen and W. Kintsch's (see PA, Vol 50:2277) 
finding that sentences rated as easy to image ZS 
verified more quickly than sentences rated as han E 
image. In the present study 68 university students ne 

the semantic relatedness of subject and predicate. hee 
in the sentences used by Jorgensen and ere : e 
comprehensibility of the complete sentences, an a S 
the difficulty of defining the verbs. Ss found low mae 
sentences to be relatively difficult to understan te 

verbs from low-imagery sentences as more difficult to 
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define. Subject and predicate words were more closely 
related in high-imagery true sentences and in low- 
imagery false sentences. It is concluded that the results of 
Jorgensen and Kintsch do not distinguish the effects of 
tated imagery on reaction time from the effects of 
semantic relatedness and semantic complexity.—Journal 
abstract. 
7606. Hörmann, H. & Terbuyken, G. (Ruhr U. 
Bochum, Psychological Inst., W. Germany) Situational 
factors in meaning. Psychologische Forschung, 1974, Vol. 
36(4), 297-310.—Tested the hypothesis that the meaning 
of a word experienced by the speaker-listener using this 
word depends in part on the cognition of the situation in 
which the sentence is uttered. Drawings showing 2 
persons each were selected; the persons had been rated 
on the semantic differential as being high or low on | of 
the dimensions of Activity, Potency, or Evaluation, and 
medium on the 2 other dimensions. 36 Ss then rated on 
the semantic differential the verb of a short utterance 
shown as being spoken by | person in the drawing to the 
other person. The same words were rated in isolation. It 
was found that the connotative meaning of an utterance 
was determined not less by the persons perceived in 
verbal communication than by what was being said. 
Theoretical implications of these results are discussed. 
—R. Gunter. 

7607. Kováč, Damián 
Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Experimental Psychology, 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Problems in measuring 
linguistic abilities with the aid of tests. Studia Psycholo- 
gica, 1972, Vol. 14(4), 316-319.—Administered the 
Modern Language Aptitude Test (MLAT) and an 

Milan to 67 11-13 yr 
olds from a Bratislavian school with intensive teaching of 
a foreign language. These experimental Ss were com- 
pared with 2 control groups consisting of 58 Ss from a 
School which stressed mathematics and 48 Ss from a 


Scores than males. A similar trend was obtained on the 
intelligence test. The Specificity of 
linguistic abilities and of the method of their measure- 
ment thus remains unanswered.—Journal abstract. 

7608. Krivohlavy, J. (Inst. for Further Advancement 
of Physicians, Prague, Czechoslovakia) [Nonverbal 
manifestations in social interaction.] (Czec) Ceskoslo- 
venská Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 17(4), 375-384.—Presents 
a theoretical discussion of the importance of nonverbal 
communications and efforts to Study them in the 
psychology of human interaction and social behavior. 
Categories of verbal communication are described, 
including proxemic behavior, Posture and kinetic head 
and body activities, task activity and expression of hands 
and feet, facial movements and expression, eyes (eye 
contact, gaze direction, blinking rate, Pupil changes, and 

visual interaction), and acoustic nonverbal characteris- 
tics (timbre, fluency, speech disturbances, and loudness). 
(Russian & English summaries) (21 ref}—7. Fisher. 

7609. Levy, Betty B. & Cook, Harold. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U.) Dialect proficiency and auditory compre- 
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hension in standard and black nonstandard English, 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
16(4), 642-649.—Administered 2 tasks (dialect proficien- 
cy and auditory comprehension) to 32 black 2nd graders, 
16 Ss received the auditory comprehension task in black 
nonstandard English; the others received the task in 
standard English. Ss were asked to identify the race of 
the speakers and how well they liked the stories and 
speakers. Performance was significantly better on the 
questions in the standard treatment. Within treatments, 
there was a positive correlation between dialect profi- 
ciency and auditory comprehension. Ss correctly identi- 
fied black speakers but tended to misidentify standard 
speakers. Results are discussed in terms of a “difference” 
vs a “bicultural” model of dialect proficiency and 
achievement. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7610. Litfin, A. Duane. (Metea Baptist Church, 
Lucerne, Ind.) In defense of the sermon: A communica- 
tional approach. Journal of Psychology & Theology, 
1974(Win), Vol. 2(1), 36-43.— Considers that. many 
persons are critical of the sermon because it is essentially 
à "one-way" type of communication which offers little 
opportunity for feedback. It is argued, however, that 
such criticisms neglect the fact that the sermon need not 
stand alone; from a communication viewpoint, the 
sermon is simply one part of an overall communication 
network which exists within the church as a whole and 
which is largely unrestricted, allowing open feedback to 
all persons. It is concluded that the sermon should not be 
eliminated, but that conscious efforts should be made to 
complement the sermon with as many different avenues 
for feedback and communication as possible, thereby 
making preaching maximally — effective —Journal 
abstract. 

7611. Locatelli, Frangoise. (U. René Descartes, Lab. 
of Experimental & Comparative Psychology, Paris, 
France) [The role of contrasting tenses in the under- 
standing of the succession of events.] (Fren) Année 
Psychologique, 1973, Vol. 73(2), 493-506.— Varied order, 
Verb tense, and syntactic form in 36 sentences expressing 
2 actions which could not be simultaneous. While 90 Ss 
determined the temporal order of events, reaction time 
and answer were recorded. The order of mention of 
events was not a relevant cure to their order of 
Occurrence and past tense was more difficult to under- 
stand than future tense. Sentences containing the Ist 
Verb in present tense were easiest—G. Rubin aue 

7612. Luriya, A. R. (Moscow State U., School ol 
Psychology, USSR) [Language and the brain) (Russ) 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1974(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 49-60 alae 
cusses localization and nonlocalization theories d 
language and speech functions and shows them to e 
inadequate to account for all phenomena. A SEET 
approach is Suggested, based on the author's neuro Si 
guistic work of the past 25 yrs. The human brain may al 
divided into 3 functional units: one that ensures SC 
activation and wakefulness; one that is concerned Me 
the reception, transmission, and storage of SE 
and one that programs, regulates, and controls an E 
Each of these Systems is responsible for some aspe il 
aspects of speech and language, but not for all. A n a 
Physiological state is of the utmost inpet fs 
maintaining normal speech and language functions. 
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pathological states cortical activity that is responsible for 
selecting and integrating the nervous processes involved 
in speech and language functions becomes disturbed. 
This, in turn, results in the various forms of speech and 
language disturbance. The anterior portion of the left 
hemisphere organizes speech sequentially, whereas its 
posterior portion organizes it hierarchically. A new 
branch of science, neurolinguistics, is concerned with the 
analysis of the brain processes involved in speech and 
language functions. (English summary) (40 ref)—L. 
Zusne. 

7613. Maurer Lane, Silvia T. (Catholic U., São, Paulo, 
Brazil) Semantic differential scales for Portuguese 
speakers in Brazil. International Journal of Psychology, 
1973, Vol. 8(2), 147-152.— Used a Portuguese adaptation 
of the semantic differential test, in which 100 concepts 
and 60 scales were distributed in 10 sets, to evaluate 10 
concepts each. 200 15-20 yr old males attending 
secondary school in Sáo Paulo served as Ss. 7 factors 
appeared following factor analysis, including the previ- 
ously identified factors of Value, Potency, and Activity, 
together with 4 other factors resembling the earlier-found 
factors: Movement, Complexity, Dimension, and Prag- 
matism. Since adjectives and their contraries pose 
problems (e.g., the discovery that unidimensionality of 
meaning between opposites may not really exist) other 
questions arise that merit investigation. (French summa- 
ty)—E. A. Gavin. 

7614. Muchnik, B. S. (Kazakh SSR Ministry of 
Education, Scientific Research Inst., Alma-Ata) [Practi- 
cal stylistics and its relationship to psychology.] (Russ) 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Sep), Vol. 19(5), 85-96.—De- 
lines stylistics as a science that concerns itself with the 
recognition and elimination of errors in language 
communication. A sentence-completion method is de- 
scribed whereby stylistic errors may be recognized, and a 
flow-chart method of teaching unambiguous communi- 
cative style is presented. (English summary) 

7615. Neustupny, J. V. (Monash U., Clayton, Victoria, 
Australia) The modernization of the Japanese system of 
communication. Language in Society, 1974(Apt). Vol. 
3(1), 33-50.—Proposes an evolutionary typology of 
languages (early modern, modern, contemporary) and 
Specifies the position of present-day Japanese on this 
evolutionary scale. A method of integrating the concept 
of linguistic modernization with a theory of language 
problems is suggested. (45 ref) 

7616. Oden, Gregg C. & Anderson, Norman H. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison) Integration of semantic const- 
raints. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 


1974(Apr), Vol. 13(2), 138-148.—A semantic constraint 
is a relationship between 2 parts of a proposition such 
that the meaning of one part conditions what the other 
Part is likely to be. The present experiment with 24 
undergraduate Ss studied propositions in which agent- 
~verb and verb-recipient constraints were varied factori- 
ally, each through several levels, by manipulating the 
Compatibility of adjectival descriptions of the agent, an! 

of the recipient, to the verb. It was hypothesized that 
these 2 constraints should be integrated by a multiplying 
rule to determine the overall perceived likelihood of the 
Proposition. Considerable support was found for this 
multiplying model using functional measurement metho- 
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dology. It is suggested that this methodology provides a 
unique tool for psycholinguistics since it can quantify 
aspects of meaning of the individual linguistic unit for 
the individual subject. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7617. Charles E. (U. Illinois) Probing 
subjective culture: I. Cross-linguistic tool-making. Jour- 
nal of Communication, 1974(Win), Vol. 24(1), 21-35. 
— Considers how the semantic differential technique taps 
the dimensions of affective meaning across the language 
barriers of 27 societies, resulting in the ability to compare 
values, feelings, and meanings across cultures. 

7618. Pawlik, Kurt; Amelang, Manfred; Heinze, 
Burger & Beyer, Willibald. (U. Hamburg, Psychological 
Inst, W. Germany) [On the dependency of graphome- 
tric variables upon anatomical and psychomotor charac- 
teristics.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und 
Angewandte Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 20(4), 630-652.—Col- 
lected from 100 male Ss handwriting samples, measures 
of pressure exerted during handwriting, anatomical data, 
motor efficiency of arms and hands, and responses to 
Form A of R. B. Cattell's 16 PF test. An interbattery 
method of factor analysis yielded 5 significant factors 
common to both types of variables. However, the 
remainders of both matrices still contained so much 
variance that the extraction of further factors could be 
continued. The significance of the i variance in 
handwriting characteristics is discussed. ( rench summa- 
ry) (57 ref) —W. J. Koppitz. 

7619. Riesz, Peter C. & Shuchman, Abe. (U. lowa) 
Responses to the ADA Crest endorsement. Journal of 
Advertising Research, 1974(Feb), Vol. 14(1), 21-25.—An- 
alyzed household data gathered from January 1959 
through January 1960 concerning the effect of the 
American Dental Association endorsement of Crest 
toothpaste on changes in buying habits. Data indicate 
that education, occupation and income were more 
associated with conversion to Crest than were purchasing 
measures. These associations were, however, different for 
whites and nonwhites. The lack of brand ier had no 
association with conversion to Crest by nonw ites but 
increased conversion for whites.—J. C. Franklin. À 

7620. Rubinstein, Eli A. (State U. New York, Medical 
School, Stony Brook) The TV violence report: What's 
next? Journal of Communication, 1974(Win), Vol. 24(1), 
80-88.—Reviews pertinent research results of studies on 
TV viewing by children, It is argued that Meus 
should be placed on expanding the positive role of TV in 
child development rather than on restricting its negative 
influences. Research programs are suggested, including 
(a) exploration of TV's impact on the very young child, 
(b) examination of factors which make à TV program 
ap] aling, (c) investigation of the concepts which 
children develop from their earliest exposure to TV, and 
(d) study of TV’s influence on the child's concept of 
reality. (17 ref)—P. Federman. 

7621. Saegert, Joel; Kazarian, Shahe & Young, Robert 
K. (American U. Beirut, India) Part/whole transfer with 
bilinguals. American Journal of Psychology, 1973(Sep). 
Vol. 86(3), 537-546.— Tested 64 bilingual English-Span- 
ish Ss (Exp I) and 64 bilingual Arabic-English Ss (Exp 
ID, and found that they exhibited typical negative 
transfer effects in part/whole learning when both part 
and whole lists were in the same language. However, in à 
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bilingual version of the experiment, only when Ss were 
switched from a part list in their dominant language toa 
whole list in their nondominant language was negative 
transfer observed. Results are discussed in terms of the 
hypotheses of interlingual interdependence and inde- 
pendence.—Journal abstract. 

7622. Sanders, Robert E. (Northern Illinois U.) The 
question of a paradigm for the study of speech-using 
behavior. Quarterly Journal of Speech, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
59(1), 1-10.— Discusses possible paradigms useful in 
understanding speech-using behavior. The rule-governed 
approach to speech behavior is criticized. Just because 
people can connect utterances with situations, thus 
demonstrating the nonrandomness of such behavior, 
does not mean that this ability depends on rules. Speech- 
using is compared to chess playing. In order to 
understand speech-using behavior, it is necessary to 
determine enough about that behavior to ascertain which 
paradigm's conditions are satisfied by it. Possible 
paradigms and ways of validating them are proposed. 
—R. S. Albin. 

7623. Segui, J. & Oléron, G. (U. René Descartes, Lab. 
of Experimental & Comparative Psychology, Paris, 
France) [The retention of nouns and of the nominal 
terms of the noun-adjective.] (Fren) Année Psycholo- 
gique, 1973, Vol. 73(2), 507-520. —Noted that nouns are 
always better recalled than nominal terms. Among the 
latter, those strongly associated were better. recalled, the 
more so as the inter-item-interval was reduced. For 
longer intervals, the difference between weak and strong 


s memory in a well- 
integrated way. That they are less well recalled than the 
) a “memory load,” 
whereas the difference between the 2 types of noun- 
adjective is attributed to different degrees of internal 


these 2 approaches. Organism or an organismic outlook 
not i 


Speer, David C. (Ed.). Nonverbal 
communication. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1972. 139 P- 
—Presents a collection of 10 articles on nonverbal 
communication theory and research with topics includ- 
ng facial codes in affective communication, categories 
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of social behavior, and the use of exercises in sensitiyit 
training. Articles were previously covered individually in 
PA, Vol 51:Issue 1. 

7626. Vickers, Geoffrey. Communication and ethical 
judgment. In L. Thayer (Ed.), Communication; Ethical 
and moral issues, London, England: Gordon & Breach, 
1973. xvii, 384 p—Discusses the features of an ethical 
system (e.g, how it organizes and defines values and 
experiences) and its relationship to the events it controls, 
The role of communication in modifying these ethical 
standards and providing information on which to base 
judgments is considered, and psychological models of 
ethical behavior are evaluated. 

7627. Vidmar, Neil & Rokeach, Milton. (U. Western 
Ontario, London, Canada) Archie Bunker's bigotry: A 
study in selective perception and exposure. Journal of 
Communication, 1974(Win), Vol. 24(1), 36-47.—Resulis 
of a study of bigotry as presented in the television show 
“All in the Family" show that the program may be 
reinforcing racial and ethnic prejudice rather than 
reducing it. 237 white 14-18 yr old US adolescents and 
168 Canadian adults were surveyed. Findings indicate 
that many viewers did not see the program as a satire on 
bigotry; they identified with Archie, saw Archie as 
winning rather than as ridiculed, and saw nothing wrong 
with Archie's use of racial and ethnic slurs. These 
viewers were generally identifiable as being prejudiced 
themselves. US adolescents were significantly more likely 
to be highly prejudiced. (17 ref)—P. Federman. 
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7628. Andrieux, Cécile. [New perspectives in 
Personology research.] (Fren) Année Psychologi jue, 
1973, Vol. 73(2), 681-708.—Suggests that articles dealing 
with personality and situational variables and with 
differential psychology do not add up to true personality 
analysis, the organization of personality variables at the 
individual core. The analysis of personal documents, 
exploration of hypothetical personal concepts, contextu- 
al analysis of individual concepts, psycholinguistic 
analysis of speech distortions, the psychological code, 
and semiotic research are reviewed as contributing to à 
true personology.—G. Rubin-Rabson. ` 

7629. Baruch, Grace K. (Worcester Foundation for 
Experimental Biology, Mass.) The traditional feminine 
role: Some negative effects. The School Counselor, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 21(4), 285-289.—Discusses some eviden- 
ce about the perils of traditional, stereotypic feminine 
toles. These traditional views may influence the cognitive 
development, self-image, competence, self-esteem, an 
sex-role identification of females. Implications o 
counselors are discussed in terms of techniques W! ae 
may be applied to increase the awareness O E 
problem. Panel discussions, movies representing sera 
typic female roles, mini-courses related to female E 
and problems, and small group participant diona S 
are the suggested techniques. (17 ref}—A. S. ei 

7630. Bejat, Marian. (Academy of Social & pec 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Bucharest, Eo 
Creativity and problem solving. Studia Psycho dut 
1972, Vol. 14(4), 301—308.— Considers creativity to 
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vectorial result of several intellectual and affective-moti- 
vational factors included in creative activity. The 
problem-solving process was used to examine creative 
activity in a study with 32 college students with high 
erformance in mathematics and in 24 Ss with low math 
erformance. High mathematics Ss were more adept at 
solution-finding than low Ss. It is concluded that the 
solution-finding process depends on the conceptual and 
imaginal thinking abilities; the flexibility, fluency, and 
originality of S's thinking; and other personality traits. 
(Slovak and Russian summaries)—Journal abstract. 

7631. Bem, Sandra L. (Stanford U.) The measure- 
ment of psychological androgyny. Journal of Consulting 
& Clinical Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 42(2), 155-162. 
— Describes the development of a new sex-role inventory 
that treats masculinity and femininity as 2 independent 
dimensions, thereby making it possible to characterize a 
person as masculine, feminine, or *androgynous" as a 
function of the difference between his or her endorse- 
ment of masculine and feminine personality characteris- 
tics. Normative data, provided by 561 male and 356 
female college and junior college students, are presented, 
as well as the results of various psychometric analyses. 
Findings indicate that: (a) The dimensions of masculini- 
ty and femininity are empirically and logically independ- 
ent, (b) The concept of psychological androgyny isa 
reliable one. (c) Highly sex-typed scores do not reflect a 
general tendency to respond in a socially desirable 
direction, but rather a specific tendency to describe 
oneself in accordance with sex-typed standards of 
desirable behavior for men and women.—Journal 
abstract. 

7632. Benson, Lou. (Los Angeles Valley Coll.) 
Images, heroes, and self-perceptions: The struggle for 
identity—from mask-wearing to authenticity. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974. xiii, 434 p.—Pres- 
ents reasons for the cultivation of an attitude of openness 
toward the self and offers alternate ways of responding 
to those forces in society which would prevent this. 
Subjects covered include the presentation of self, the 
Success syndrome, psychopathology, and the psychology 
of joy, identity, self-actualization, and love. (44 p ref) 

7633. Bernard, Harold W. Personality: Applying 
theory. Boston, Mass.: Holbrook, 1974. xi, 478 p. 
—Presents an introduction for undergraduates to basic 
considerations in personality theory, the prominent 
historical developments in personality theory and re- 
Search, and the applications of personality theories to 
human relations and communications, occupations, 
conformity, and adjustment. (17 p ref) 

.7634. Braun, John R. & Farrell, Robert M. (U. 
Bridgeport) Re-examination of the fakability of the 
Gordon Personal Inventory and Profile: A reply to 
Schwab. Psychological Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1). 
247-250,—Administered the Gordon Personal Inventory 
to 61 undergraduates and the Gordon Personal Profile to 
90. Approximately half of each group were instructed to 
be honest and forthright and half to fake like an ideal 
candidate for a top-management executive position. The 
majority of scales on both devices were found to be 
markedly susceptible to faking, thus verifying previous 
Studies by J. R. Braun. Total score on both instruments 
was again found to be useful to detect faking, The use of 
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independent groups of Ss to represent performance 
under standard vs faking instructions was advocated in 
preference to repeated measurements with counterba- 
lancing for order of administration.—Journal abstract. 

7635. Britton, Jean O. & Thomas, Kenneth R. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Life style preferences of 
rehabilitation education majors. Rehabilitation Counsel- 
ing Bulletin, 1974(Mar), Vol. 17(3), 149-155.—Investigat- 
ed the preferences of 118 rehabilitation education 
students, using C. Morris's *13 Ways to Live" categories 
(1956). Analyses of variance indicate that Sex and Life- 
style effects and Sex x Life-style interaction effects 
were significant (p < .01). Male Ss preferred life-styles 
based on problem-solving and hard work, concern and 
affection for others, and enjoyment in group participa- 
tion. Least preferred life-styles for males bu e strenu- 
ous bodily activity, passivity in looking for the good 
things in life, and an externally controlled life. Female Ss 
preferred a life-style that accepts something from all 
ways of life, reflects contentment with the social life of 
the community, and endorses slow and orderly social 
change. Females agreed with males in preferring least the 
life-styles that the males also preferred least. Females 
least preferred a life-style characterized by “going it 
alone and being independent of others."—A, J. Ter 
Keurst. 

7636. Brown, Larry T.; Ruder, Valerie G.; Ruder, 
Jesse H. & Young, Stephen D. (Oklahoma State U.) 
Stimulation seeking and the Change Seeker Index. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 42(2), 31 1.—A: iministered the Change Seeker Index 
(CSI) to 2 groups of undergraduates; it was accompanied 
for 127 Ss by a questionnaire on drug use and for 152 Ss 
by a questionnaire on other stimulus-seeking behaviors. 
Results indicate that the CSI is a good predictor of such 
behaviors. The high change seeker appears to fit the 
description of the typical discontented student or college 
“drifter.” It is suggested that such students may need a 
more changeful environment and greater stimulation in 
their classwork. 

7637. Campbell, Colin. The facts on transcendental 
meditation: |. Transcendence is as American as Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. Psychology Today, 1974(Apr). Vol. 
7101), 37-38.—Suggests that American traditions are 

uite compatible with the teachings of transcendental 
meditation (TM) because many individuals believe in the 
salvation of the world and harbor a resentment against 
the materialism of the American way of life. TM is also 
attractive because it offers a EEDA easy, mechanical 

od to gain enlightenment.—E, J. Posavac, 

RE Chabot, jo A. (Adelphi U.) Repression- 
sensitization: A “sage ta C SCH of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psycholo} , 1974(Win), Vol. 4, 13. 

7639. Chalkin. Alan L. & Derlega, Valerian J. (Old 
Dominion U.) Liking for the norm-breal . 
disclosure. Journal of Personality, 1974(Mar), Vol, 42(1), 
117-129.—Investigated the role of the reciprocity norm 
in self-disclosure by the use of actresses on Mei 
104 male and female undergraduate Os witnes E 
strangers conversing. The Ist stranger disclosed eit d 
intimate or nonintimate information about herself; the 
2nd stranger replied with either intimate or nonintimate 
information about herself. The normbreaker (replying 
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intimately to a nonintimate disclosure, or nonintimately 
to an intimate disclosure) was liked less than the actress 
who observed the reciprocity norm, The nonintimate 
normbreaker was rated as “cold,” while the intimate 
normbreaker was seen as “maladjusted.” In addition, Os 
tated intimate disclosure in the situation as unusual and 
inappropriate. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7640. Codol, Jean P. (U. Provence d'Aix, Lab. of 
Social Psychology, France) [Exploratory experiments in 
the phenomenon of “one’s own conformity superiori- 
ty."] (Fren) Année Psychologique, 1973, Vol. 73(2), 
565-585.— Discusses the phenomenon by which an 
individual generally tends in a social comparison process 
to regard himself as “more in the norms" of the situation 
than his peers as “superior conformity of self.” In 4 
experiments, it is shown that this is not an artifact but, 
on the contrary, a manifestation of a psychosocial 
phenomenon which seems to be widely distributed 
among people.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

7641. Coe, William C.; Allen, Joan L.; Krug, William 
M. & Wurzmann, Andrea G. (California State U., 
Fresno) Goal-directed fantasy in hypnotic responsive- 
ness: Skill, item wording, or both? International Journal 
of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
22(2), 157-166.—Investigated the relationship between 

Se fantasy (GDF) and responsiveness to 
ypnotic items that have been historically associated 
with "deep" hypnosis, like hallucinations. The degree to 
which the item Suggestions contain material that would 
lead S to a GDF was also investigated as it relates to 
passing the item. 13 male and 18 female undergraduates 
Served as Ss. Results supported the notion that GDF is 
positively related to passing these sorts of hypnotic items, 
and the more the item content Suggests a task-relevant 
fantasy, the more likely it is that S will report a GDF and 


Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Apr 
Vol. 29(4), 566-571.— Hypothesized tha ada 


Would experience dissonance if their 


basis of their scores on the Meyers-Briggs Type Indicator 
Form F, were placed in a conformity predicament 
believing that they were responding to a political issue 
after learning that the unanimous judgment of the Test of 


were independent. An interaction was Predicted such 
that dissonance-produced attitude change would be 
found only for behaviors that were discrepant from life- 
styles: conforming introverts and independent extra- 
verts. Results support the prediction and are discussed in 
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terms of the need to consider both Personality ang 
situational variables in dissonance arousal. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7643. Dodonoy, B. I. (U. Simferopol’, USSR) [Needs, 
attitudes, and the directedness of Personality,] (Russ) 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Sep), Vol. 19(5), 18-29.— Pres. 
ents a redefinition of the concept of directedness ag an 
aspect of personality. In order to adequately define 
directedness, a redefinition of needs and attitudes jg 
necessary and needs, need states, and attitudes must be 
kept strictly apart. Attitudes are grouped into temporal 
ones that arise out of existing need states and those that, 
after having been generated by need states, become 
independent of them and function as motives, Needs 
underlie active behavior, and attitudes reactive behavior, 
Neither biological needs nor autonomous attitudes are to 
be included in the concept of directedness of personality, 
Differences in activity generate syntheses of needs and 
attitudes peculiar to each individual, or “needs in 
attitude.” It is the system of personality needs in certain 
emotions and attitudes toward the world that constitute 
directedness of the Personality. (English summary) (30 
ref)—L. Zusne. 

7644. Douglas, Ronald L. & Dutton, Donald G. (U. 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Signal detection 
analysis of internal cue distinctiveness as a recall 
mediator in Bem's light paradigm. Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 29(4), 446-453, 
—Examined the self-perception notion that reliance on 
external behavioral and situational cues is an inverse 
function of the distinctiveness of available internal 
memory cues. Using D. J. Bem’s light paradigm with 11 
undergraduates, internal cue distinctiveness was varied 
by requiring the S to cross out meaningless trigrams. 
After training, the S stated aloud that he had crossed out 
certain words and trigrams and had not crossed out 
Others. Half of these statements were true, half were 
false, and each was made in the presence of 1 of the 2 
lights. The predicted Statement. x Light Cues interac- 
tion effect occurred only for recall of operations 
performed on trigrams. In that condition, false state- 
ments emitted in the presence of the “truth light 
resulted in poorer recall performance than false state- 
ments emitted in the presence of the “lie light”; similarly, 
true statements emitted in the presence of the lie light 
resulted in poorer recall performance than true state- 
ments emitted in the presence of the truth light. Data 
provide partial support for the hypothesis concerning 
internal cue distinctiveness. Both differential guessing 
rates and O. Maslach’s (see PA, Vol 47:6643) “vigilance 
effect” were ruled out as possible contributors to these 
findings. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. U 

/645. Everett, Royice B. & Schechter, Marshall D. (U. 
Oklahoma, Medical Center, Oklahoma City) A compa 
tive study of prenatal anxiety in the unwed mo 
Child Psychiatry & Human Development, 1971(Win), Vol d 
22), 84-91—Compared 44 15-27 yr old SE 
Pregnant women residing in 2 institutions for d 
mothers on the Minnesota Multiphasic Persona y 
Inventory (MMPI), the State-Trait Anxiety SE, 
and a questionnaire about family background, = 
Present pregnancy, and her own and her family’s T 
and spelling skills. Data were compared with a coi 
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group of 16 married women at a prenatal class at a 
private hospital and a group of 1,043 female undergradu- 
ates. The unwed mother group had significantly higher 
State Anxiety scores than the control or undergraduate 
groups. Differences between the unmarried and control 
groups were obtained on the MMPI Validity, Psycho- 
pathic Deviate, Schizophrenia, and Hypomania scales. 
Differences were also found between Ss who did and did 
not complete the background questionnaire.—L. Gorsey. 

7646. Farley, -Frank H. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) 
Sensation-seeking motive and field independence. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 330. 
—Administered the Hidden Figures Test and the 
Sensation-Seeking Scale to 30 male and 30 female 
undergraduates. Contrary to previous studies, no signifi- 
cant relationship was found between field independence 
and sensation-seeking for either sex. 

7647. Ferstl, Roman. (Max Planck Inst. for Psychia- 
try, Psychology Div., Munich, W. Germany) Learning- 
strategies and personality: A pilot study. Studia Psychol- 
ogica, 1972, Vol. 14(4), 309-312.—Presented a visual 
pattern consisting of 12 different geometrical elements to 
52 Ss (mean age = 23 yrs). Methods used by Ss to learn 
and reproduce the figures were recorded. Ss also 
completed measures of extraversion, neuroticism, rigidi- 
ty, achievement motivation, and intelligence. Results 
reveal certain learning and reproduction strategies which 
were independent of intelligence. Some relationships 
were found between learning strategies and personality 
traits. Extraverts learned the 12-element figures by 
grouping several elements together and then articulating 
these larger units into the whole. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

7648. Fiske, Donald W. (U. Chicago) The limits for 
the conventional science of personality. Journal of 
Personality, 1974(Mar), Vol. 42(1), 1-11.—Suggests that 
the conventional field of personality is severely handi- 
capped by its reliance on words and by its dependence 
on complex O judgments arrived at by processing diverse 
perceptions. With the O so basic to each datum, the 
agreement between Os is quite limited. Moreover, the 
field still focuses on concepts with inadequate specifica- 
tion and tenuous linkages to measuring procedures. As 
long as the traditional orientation to the field persists, 
little can be done to escape these fundamental handi- 
Caps. Alternative approaches to the domain include 
studying people's perceptions of people as important 
events in their own right and as the basic data for 
Significant applied problems. Experimental approaches 
provide other alternatives. The investigation of molecu- 
lar acts in naturalistic contexts appears promising. 
Substantial progress in the field requires such reformula- 
tions, or new approaches yet to be discovered. (26 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

7649. Frankel, Phylis M. (Lake Forest Coll.) Sex-role 
attitudes and the development of achievement need in 
Women. Journal of College Student Personnel, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 15(2), 114-119.—Hypothesized that positive self- 
Concept and nontraditional attitudes toward femininity 
and appropriate sex-role behavior would be significantly 
related to achievement behavior and that negative self- 
Concept and traditional attitudes would be related to 
DOn-goal oriented behavior. 55 female undergraduates 
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and 42 alumni women (age ranges were 20-22 yrs and 
30-40 yrs) completed measures of goal Eden self- 
Concept, and sex-role attitudes, Results support the 
hypotheses, and show that as age increased, so did 
positive self-concept and self-esteem. A factor analysis 
Tevealed that "dynamic" and "active" factors were 
related to the age and goal variables, Goal-orientedness 
was also relat to positive and energetic self-concepts. 
The changing concept of femininity is briefly discussed, 
— L. Gorsey. 

7650. Gakhar, Sudesh & Luthra, Sushma. (Guru 
Nanak U., Amritsar, India) The test-retest reliability of 
Torrance Tests of Verbal Creative Thinking in a sample 
of ninth and tenth-grade children in India. Catalog o) 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 4, 14. 

7651. Gilligan, John F. (Tazewell County Mental 
Health Clinic, Pekin, Ill.) Sensitivity training and self- 
actualization. Psychological Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
34(1), 319-325.—Compared 50 Zeg volunteers who 
experienced a 24-hr sensitivity training weekend with a 
group of 55 student volunteers who had no training. 
Both groups responded to the Personal Orientation 
Inventory, a measure of self-actualization, in a pre-post, 
6-wk follow-up design. The T groups were led by 10 
paraprofessionals. Volunteers were found after training 
to be guided more by their own internal values, feelings, 
and goals and less by external influences than were 
nonparticipants. This level of inner directedness or self- 
actualization was still significantly higher 6 wks after the 
training weekend.—Journal abstract. 

7652. Gilmor, Timothy M. & Minton, Henry L. (U. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada) Internal versus external 
attribution of task performance as a function of locus of 
control, initial confidence and success-failure outcome. 
Journal of Personality, 1974(Mar), Vol. 42(1), 159-174. 
—Asked 40 internal and 40 external locus of control 
male undergraduates to rate how confident they were 
that they could pass a 10-item anagram test (i.e., solve 3 
or more anagrams). After completing the test, Ss 
recorded the degree to which they felt their performance 
was due to ability (internal attribution) or to luck 
(external attribution). Internals were significantly more 
internal in their attribution for success than were 
externals. Under failure, the opposite trend was found, 
Internals tended to attribute responsibility for the 
outcome externally to a greater degree than externals, Ss 
high in initial confidence tended to attribute responsibili- 
ty for success internally to a greater degree than those 
low in initial confidence, Under failure however, high 
initial confidence Ss were significantly more external in 
their attribution than were low initial confidence Ss. 
Contrary to prediction, Ss who succeeded were more 
internal in attributing responsibility for the outcome 
than were Ss who failed. Results support predictions 
based on F. Heider’s 1958 balance theory and research. 
21 ref)—Journal summary. 
f n. Gilmore, John V. (Boston Ui The productive 
personality. San Francisco, Calif.: Albion, 1974, xiii, 291 
p.—Presents a discussion of the characteristics of the 
productive personality, along with a description of the 
antecedents and consequences of this personality type. 
Topics include an historical perspective of the quality S 
productivity, the formation of identity, the role of self- 
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esteem, and productivity and social responsibility. (19 p 


ref) 


Card VII and TAT Card 7GF in maternal and security 
themes. The absence of other significant relationships 


mother as a love object and also gain a sense of power, 
but this homosexual possibility is very often overlooked. 
—P. Puffer. 
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of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
22(2), 138-156.— Presents interview material with high- 
and low-hypnotic Ss which adds to the evidence 
previously reported that imaginative involvements (e.g. 
the savoring of Sensory experiences, drama, reading, 
childhood fantasy, adult fantasy, physical space travel. 
ing, mental space traveling, religion, and creativity) play 
a central role as background factors for hypnotic 
Susceptibility. The 42 high Ss had far more imaginative 
involvement that the 15 low Ss. A relationship between 
higher hypnotic Susceptibility and childhood punishment 
appeared to be mediated’ via fantasy development, 
Results are discussed in terms of T. R. Sarbin’s role 
theory, M. M. Gill and M. Brenman’s theory of 
Tegression in the service of the ego, and E. R. Hilgard's 


1952 and 1969. Analyses of the data show that some 
rather large value changes occurred. The changes cannot 
be explained by age but require an explanation in terms 
of current historical experiences affecting both students 
and alumni. Value change in any period was greater 
among students and young alumni than among older 
alumni. In addition, background and personality varia- 
bles were studied as predictors of individuals' value 
changes; persons having personality problems or experi- 
encing personal frustration changed relatively more than 
others. (29 ref}—Journal abstract. 

7659. Hymbaugh, Karen & Garrett, James. (Western 
Illinois U.) Sensation seeking among skydivers. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 118.—Admin- 
istered the Sensation-Seeking Scale (SSS) to 21 skydivers 
and 21 controls matched on age, sex, and socioeconomic 
Status. As predicted, Skydivers obtained higher scores, 
Providing strong support for the discriminant validity of 
the SSS. d 

7660. Jaccard, James J. (U. Illinois) Predicting social 
behavior from Personality traits. Journal of Research in 
Personality, 1974(Mar), Vol. 7(4), 358-367.—Examined 
the classic view of traits as dispositions and noted a 
number of ambiguities. When clarified, implications for 
Predicting social behaviors from personality variables 
were derived. 2 types of behavioral criterion were 
delineated, and it is argued that personality me 
should be systematically related to multiple but id 
necessarily to single act criteria. It is suggested t i 
behaviors could be treated as items on a behaviora 
measure of personality and that standard scaling prr 
be applied in identifying behaviors that should be relai T 
to a given trait dimension. In attempting to iden 
behaviors which are linearly related to a personality tra! 1 
the application. of Bayes theorem was of theoretica 
interest, 2 indices, validity and linearity, were den 
from Bayes theorem. Validity was a necessary but no 
sufficient condition for linearity.—Journal abstract. 
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7661. Jensen, Richard E. (Miami U.) The concept of 
competence: A provisional attempt at construct valida- 
tion. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1974(Win), Vol. 4, 14. 

7662. Joe, Victor C. (Idaho State U.) Perceived 
personal control and attribution of causality. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 323-329.—Exam- 
ined the assignment of causality for successes and 
failures on an ambiguous task in relation to personal 
control and control ideology (as measured by scales 
derived from factor analysis). Ss were female undergrad- 
uates. As predicted, 60 high personal-control Ss in 
comparison to 60 low personal-control Ss perceived that 
successful outcomes were determined by skill rather than 
by luck and exhibited a lower tendency to attribute 
causality to physical surroundings and experimental 
factors for task failures. Furthermore, when high 
personal-control Ss were asked how hard they tried on 
the ambiguous task, these Ss indicated that they showed 
more effort for successful outcomes than for failure 
outcomes. Results suggest that high personal-control Ss 
believe in internal attribution of causality, while low 
personal-control Ss believe in external attribution of 
causality.—Journal abstract. 

7663. Joshi, Ram T. (Langley County Secondary 
School, Slough, England) Non-verbal rigidity and dispo- 
sitional rigidity: A British sample. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 102.—Obtained a negative 
correlation between nonverbal rigidity scores and dispo- 
sitional rigidity scores in a study with 80 male 12 yr olds. 
Results support the current view that rigidity is not a 
unitary trait. 

7664. Judd, Larry R. & Smith, Carolyn B. (U. 
Houston) Discrepancy score validity in self- and ideal 
self-concept measurement. Journal of Counseling Psy- 
chology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 156-158.— Conducted 
factor analyses of semantic differentials completed by 
445 male and female undergraduates to ascertain 
whether the factor composition of self-concept and ideal 
self-concept was sufficiently similar to justify computing 
the distance between these scores as a measure of 
congruence. The analyses produced 2 factors of self- 
concept and 3 factors of ideal self-concept; the factors in 
Self-concept and in ideal self-concept differed in scale 
composition. Results raise serious questions about the 
appropriateness of computing the difference between 
Measures of self-concept and ideal self-concept on a 
given factor of either concept unless analyses of both 
concepts indicate compatible factor structure.—Journal 
abstract, 

..7665. Kahoe, Richard D. (Georgetown Coll.) Person- 
ality and achievement correlates of intrinsic and 
extrinsic religious orientations. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 29(6), 812-818.—Stud- 
ied Telations of G. W. Allport and J. M. Ross's Intrinsic 
Religious (IR) and Extrinsic Religious (ER) Orientation 
Subscales to several personality measures and freshman 
Year grade point average (GPA) with 518 college 
Students, using correlations, factorial analyses of vari- 
ance, and ¢ tests with a control for response set. IR was 
Consistently related to intrinsic motivation and to GPA 
With college aptitude held constant. IR was related to 
"ésponsibility and, less consistently, to internal locus of 
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control, while ER was negatively related to the same. ER 
was positively related to F scale, dogmatism, and a 
measure of extrinsic motivation and negatively correlat- 
ed with intrinsic motivation and college aptitude. 
Discussion focuses on intrinsic/extrinsic religious orien- 
tations as personality variables and on methodological 
ee for further research. (20 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

7666. Kirchner, John H. & Marzolf, Stanley S. (Wood 
County Mental Health Clinic, Bowling Green, O.) The 
HTP weeping willow and personality traits. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 25-26.—Compared 
the 16 PF scores of 12 college students who drew 
weeping willow trees on the House-Tree-Person Test 
with those of 12 controls matched for sex, age, and 
college class. Results do not support the hypothesis 
suggested by the literature that drawers of weeping 
willows would score lower on Factor F (Sober vs Happy- 
go-lucky).—Journal abstract. 

7667. Kline, Paul. (U. Exeter, England) The IPAT 
Music Preference Test of Personality in Great Britain: A 
study of validity. British Journal of Projective Psychology 
& Personality Study, 1973(Jun), Vol. 18(1), 27-29.—Com- 
pared the scores of 45 undergraduates on the Institute 
for Personality and Ability ZC Music Preference 
Test of Personality (MPT), the Eysenck Personality 
Inventory (EPI), and the Dynamic Personality Inventory 
(DPI). There were no significant correlations between 
MPT factors and EPI scores; however, MPT factors 
Tough Sociability and Introspectiveness correlated sig- 
nificantly with some DPI scales. 

7668. Kroll, W.; Loy, J.; Hosek, V. & Vanek, M. 
Multivariate analysis of the personality profiles of 
championship Czechoslovakian athletes. International 
Journal of Sport Ps chology, 1973, Vol. 4(3), 131-147. 
—Made within and across sport comparisons of the 
personality profiles of Czechoslovakian athletes, On the 
basis of data obtained through the administration of the 
16 PF, personality profiles were compiled for 278 male 
athletes representing 20 different sport groups, and 280 
female athletes representing 8 different sport groups. In 
addition, the factor structure of the 16 PF was compared 
for male and female samples using the Ahmavaara 
technique. Stepwise multiple discriminant function and 
numerical taxonomy analyses revealed few significant 
personality differences among the samples of athletes 
studied. (French, Spanish, & German abstracts) 
—Journal abstract. s 

7669, Kutner, S. Jerome. (Kaiser-Permanente Contra- 
ceptive Drug Study, Walnut Creek, Calif.) A test for fear 
of pregnancy and its relation to oral contraceptives. 
Journal of Psychiatric Research, 1972(Dec), Vol. 9(4), 
337-344.—Developed a Fear of Pregnancy Test (FOPT) 
to ascertain the relationship between this fear and the 
use of oral contraceptives. 54 female patients, taking a 
multiphasic health examination, indicated the degree to 
which they feared the various items composing, the Fear 
Survey Schedule IL. Mostly on the basis of the mean 
ratings, 10 fears, including “becoming pregnant,” were 
selected for the FOPT. These fears formed a P 
hierarchy with "becoming pregnant" at an AREA iate 
potency. The FOPT had adequate reliability, anı we 
independent of age, education, frequency of churc 
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attendance, religious affiliation, and parity. The FOPT 
was given to 1,325 female multiphasic patients who said 
that they were currently exposed to sexual intercourse 
and were not pregnant. In addition, 24 precontraceptive 
pill patients were given the FOPT. Women using birth 
control pills were not significantly less afraid of 
pregnancy than any of the 10 other contraceptive groups. 
However, rhythm users, IUD users, surgical users, and 
noncontraceptors were less fearful of pregnancy than pill 
users. This result suggests that differences in fear of 
pregnancy cannot account for the fact that pill users 
report less premenstrual depression than nonusers. Thus, 
it seems that the pharmacological properties of the drug 
may relieve this symptom.—Journal summary. 

7670. Lachar, David. (Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, Mich.) 
Accuracy and generalizability of an automated MMPI 
interpretation system. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 42(2), 267-273.—Evaluated 
narrative paragraph types and total reports of a new 
MMPI clinical interpretation simulation program. Com- 
plete documentation of this system and notation of 
accuracy and frequency of individual statements are 
provided elsewhere. MMPI interpretations of 1,410 
patients who received psychiatric evaluations were 
Judged by the clinicians who saw these patients. 107 
paragraphs appeared 7,555 times and were rated inaccu- 
rate less than 10% of the time. 91% of these reports 
received overall favorable ratings. A linear regression 
analysis of variance of overall narrative ratings with 2 
narrative and 4 patient variables Suggested that this 
system has considerable generalizability. Narrative Ty- 
pe X Patient Source and Patient Age X Patient 
Source interactions are discussed. US ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

7671. Lanyon, Richard 1; Johnson, James H. A 
Overall, John E. (Erich Lindemann Mental Health 
Center, Boston, Mass.) Factor structure of the Psycho- 
logical Screening Inventory items in a normal popula- 

tion. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 42(2), 219-223.—Reports 2 parallel item- 
level factor analyses of the Psychological Screening 
Inventory (PSI), using 2 sets of 400 Ss each from the 
original normative sample. PSI scale scores were. also 
included for use as marker variables, Each analysis 
defined 5 comparable factors. Factor 1 loaded most 
highly on the Alienation scale and was interpreted as 
representing serious psychopathology. Factor 2 strongly 
represented the Expression dimension of extraversion- 
-introversion. Factors 3 and 4, only weakly represented 
in the item pool, were labeled "Acting Out" and 
"Protestant Ethic." Factor 5 was strongly identified as 
the Discomfort dimension of Beneral maladjustment. 
Results indicate some similarity between the nature of 
the standard PSI scales and the item factor structure. 
—Journal abstract. 

7672. Lasry, Jean-Claude & Dyne, Lesley-Jane. 
(Jewish General Hosp., Inst. of Community & Family 
Psychiatry, Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Administration 
procedures and correlations between Witkin's tests of 
field dependence. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 38(1), 216-218.—The Embedded Figures Test 
(EFT) and the Rod and Frame Test (RFT) were 
administered to 2 groups of family therapists in training 
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(N = 39)by either a male or female E. In Group 1, the 
male E obtained positive intertest correlations between 
EFT and RFT scores. In Group 2, the female E failed to 
obtain such positive correlations. This discrepancy was 
explained by the different administrative procedures on 
the RFT used by the Es. The female E’s greater number 
of adjustments of the rod reduced the influence of the 
embedding context, lessened the field dependence on the 
RFT, and produced results inconsistent with those 
obtained on the EFT.—Journal abstract. 

7673. Lazarus-Mainka, Gerda & Terbuyken, Gregor, 
(Ruhr U., Bochum, W. Germany) [Dependency of the 
personal tempo from the personality variable “reaction 
to interference."] (Germ) Psychologische Rundschau, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 25(1), 44-56.— Investigated the hypothe- 
sis that (a) persons with high tendency to react to 
interference would tap faster when allowed to follow 
their personal tempo in execution of the task than 
persons with low tendency to react to interference, and 
(b) under stress conditions the tapping speeds would be 
reversed. 107 male 16-21 yr olds were initially tested with 
the Stroop Test to measure their degree of reaction to 
interference. After the test 2 tapping samples were 
collected from every S, | at leisure and the other under 
time pressure. Results confirm both parts of the 
hypothesis. The theoretical significance of the experi- 
ment with respect to nervous activation theories is 
discussed. (24 ref)—W. J. Koppitz. 

7674. Lefcourt, Herbert M.; Sordoni, Carl & Sordoni, 
Carol. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Locus of control 
and the expression of humor. Journal of Personality, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 42(1), 130—-143.— Observed, through 
remote-control TV facilities, humor displayed by 48 male 
undergraduates during the administration of a work 
association test containing a gradually increasing num- 
ber of sexual double entendres. Internal locus of control 
Ss both smiled and laughed more than externals at 
different periods of the test. With humor differentiated 
into "superiority," "tension-relief," and “social” types, 
the period and locus of control variable predicted the 
Occurrence of certain specific humor responses. Fi ield 
dependence proved to be irrelevant to the criteria in 
question. Generally, results suggest that internals are 
more apt to be amused by the discovery that they have 
been the object of a jest than are externals. This display 
of humor, particularly that of superiority humor, was 
thought to reflect a distance from the immediate 
demands of the task which if a general characteristic 
would facilitate the acceptance of evaluative feedback. 
Results may help to explain how internals can assimilate 
negative information without suffering increases In 
anxiety and/or depression. (26 ref)—Journal summary. 

7675. Levin, Bernard H. & Schalmo, Gail B. (Blue 
Ridge Community Coll.) Self-rated liberalism is corre- 
lated with sensation seeking. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 298.—140 undergraduates am 
pleted Zuckerman’s Sensation-Seeking Scale (SSS) an 
also rated their own political and religious liberam 
For both males and females and for both political an 
religious views, the more liberal an S's self-rating, the 
higher the scores on the 5 SSS Scales. All 20 corrélation 
were in the same direction; 17 were significan! 
(p < 05). —Author 
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7676. Macbeth, Louise. (Oregon Research Inst, 
Eugene) The ability to delay gratification: A trait—or 
not a trait? Multivariate Behavioral Research, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 9(1), 3-19.— Conducted 2 studies with a total of 170 
undergraduates to investigate (a) the convergence among 
several delay measures with different rationales and 
response modes; and (b) the relationships between these 
variables and other personality measures which are 
theoretically tied to delay ability, but whose relationships 
have not been empirically established. Ss in Study 1 were 
administered a battery of 14 measures, and Ss in Study 2 
were administered 22 measures. Data analysis revealed 
little convergence among the delay measures and little 
evidence of a network of personality correlates of delay 
ability. Results argue for the multidimensionality of the 
delay construct. (47 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7677. MacDonald A. P. & Tseng, M. S. (West Virginia 
U., Rehabilitation Research & Training Center) Dimen- 
sions of internal versus external control revisited. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Win), 
Vol. 4, 13. 

1678. MacDonald, A. P. & Davis, A. Y. (U. North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill) Internal-external locus of control: 
A partial bibliography: III. Catalog of Selected Documents 
in Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 44. 

7679. McCutcheon, Lynn E. (Catholic U. of America) 
Birth order and selected student characteristics. Cata- 
log of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 
4, 44-45. 

7680. Miller, Warren B. (Stanford U., Medical 
School) Psychological vulnerability to unwanted preg- 
nancy. Family Planning Perspectives, 1973(Fal), Vol. 5(4), 
199-201.—Attempts to answer the questions: Why do 
women have unwanted pregnancies? Why do these 
pregnancies seem to recur at certain specific times during 
the life cycle of fertile women? It is suggested that there 
are stages in a women's reproductive career when she is 
especially vulnerable psychologically to unwanted preg- 
nancy. 8 stages of the life cycle during which such 
vulnerability tends to occur are identified: (a) early 
adolescence, (b) Ist sexually active phase, (c) Ist stable 
sexual relationship, (d) geographic mobility, (e) marriage, 
(D) after each pregnancy, (g) the end of childbearing, and 
(h) menopause. 5 aspects of ego psychology which bear 
on the occurrence of unwanted pregnancies include the 
conscious wish for a child, the preconscious or uncon- 
scious wish for a child, risk-taking, learning failure, and 
integrative breakdown of the ego.—R. S. Albin. 

7681. Moore, Ralph W. & Rojcewicz, Stephen. Are all 
dreams Freudian? American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 
1973, Vol. 33(2), 207-210.—Discusses the interpretation 
of dreams in terms of the systems of Freud, Jung, E. 
Erikson, and O, Rank. Although Freud’s personal papers 
were burned, some knowledge of him is obtained from a 
dream he reported which is interpreted according to the 
approaches of several theorists. FI 

7682. Moscu, Judith. (Academy of Social & Political 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Bucharest, Romania) 
[Experimental study of actors’ stage fright.] (Fren) 
Revue Roumaine des Sciences Sociales-Série de Psycholo- 
gie, 1973, Vol. 17(2), 145-158.—Established a stage fright 
gradient by comparing 16 professional and 8 amateur 
actors under stress (before opening night) and no-stress 
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conditions, Autonomic stress indicators (galvanic skin 
response) and verbal associates to affect-laden, theater- 
related words and neutral words were noted, Although 
theater-related words evoked greater reaction under both 
stress and no-stress conditions, the affect-laden words 
evoked greatest response before opening night thereby 
providing a quantitative measure of stage fright. (16 ref) 
—C. Mayo. 

7683. Neistein, Sheldon & Katkovsky, Walter. (North- 
ern Illinois U.) The effects of inconsistent reinforce- 
ment on the negative self-reinforcing behavior of high 
and low self-esteem individuals. Journal of Personality, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 42(1), 78-92.—Studied the effects of 
self-esteem and inconsistent reinforcement on self-crit- 
ical evaluations of performance on an ambiguous task 
involving creative ability. 45 high (HSE) and 45 low 
(LSE) self-esteem female undergraduates were selected 
using a modified version of the Self-Ideal Ordinary Q- 
Sort. Ss were randomly assigned to either a 0, 40, or 80% 
inconsistent reinforcement condition. During training Ss 
were reinforced on a noncontingent basis for selecting 
the more creative of 2 designs, with 15 designs D 
to establish the inconsistent reinforcement conditions, 
Following training, Ss were asked to create designs and 
administer negative self-reinforcement (SR-) for designs 
lacking creativity. LSE Ss administered a higher rate of 
SR- than HSE Ss in all reinforcement conditions. LSE Ss 
administered a higher rate of SR- than HSE Ss as the 
percentage of inconsistent reinforcement increased. 
Across self-esteem groups extreme inconsistency resulted 
in the greatest magnitude of SR-. Findings support the 
prediction of a direct relation between self-esteem and 
SR- and also suggest that inconsistent. reinforcement 
may be an antecedent of negative self-evaluation, ( 17 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

7684. Newburger, Howard M. & Lee, Marjorie, (John 
Jay Coll., City U. New York) Winners and losers: The 
art of self-image modification. New York, N.Y.: David 
McKay, 1974. xvii, 250 p. $7.95.— Describes a program 
for modifying one's self-image and describes how a 
negative or positive self-image can affect situational 
relationships of married, single, divorced, or widowed 
persons. Recommendations are presented in a question= 
and-answer format and numerous self-scoring tests and 


inventories are included. 
lordecai, (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, Israel) 


7685. Nisan, M 
Perception of time in lower-class black students. 
International Journal of Psychology, 1973, Vol. 8(2), 
109-116.—Assigned 47 black male community college 
nomic status (mean age 23) toa 
choice of a combination 
difficult, tested level of 


es of chances of answering such 
uestions correctly measured expectancy. A Beie 
scale, ranging from very low to very hi satisfaction, 
revealed value of success. Change 


difference each S projected with respec 
Results reveal à 
“future” than for the 


group as compared with the 
distance had no effect on s 
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change scores analysis showed no differences between 
the “now” and “future” groups. Findings fail to support 
the claim that persons of lower class lack instrumental 
perception of time and a sense of internal control. 
Rather, lower class Ss appear to see themselves as having 
a limited capacity to manipulate time or to control 


external reinforcements. (French summary)—E. A. 
Gavin. k 

7686. Otis, Leon S. The facts on transcendental 
meditation: Ill. If well-integrated but anxious, try TM. 


Psychology Today, 1974(Apr), Vol. 7(11), 45-46.—Tran- 
scendental meditation (TM) seems to produce positive 
results for many people; however, records are seldom 
kept for people who quit TM. 62 adult volunteers were 
randomly assigned to be trained in TM or to 1 of 3 
control groups. Half of the TM group were still 
meditating after a year. Those who dropped out tended 
to 1 of 2 types: very well-integrated people or people 
with relatively serious problems. It is concluded that 
when TM works, it is helping a person who is different 
from those for whom it does not work well E J. 
Posavac. 

7687. Patty, Rosemarie A. (Wake Forest U.) Percep- 
tual preferences and verbal originality among adoles- 
cents. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 
170.—Asked 56 male and 56 female 8th graders to 
choose between 2 stimuli—an organized and a disorgan- 
ized drawing. Ss were then randomly assigned an 
organized or disorganized stimulus from a different set 
of drawings and were asked to write a story about it. 
Results show that Ss who initially chose a disorganized 
stimulus wrote more verbally original stories than Ss who 
Chose organized stimulus. In addition, the verbal 
originality of Ss who originally chose the organized 
stimulus was affected by the nature of the assigned 
writing stimulus (i.e, those receiving the disorganized 
stimulus were more original than those receiving the 
organized stimulus) —Journal abstract. 

7688. Peevers, Barbara H.; Blascovich, Jim J. & 
Secord, Paul F. (U. Nevada, Reno) The Personal 
Causality Questionnaire. Catalog of Selected Documents 
in Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 4, 15. 

7689. Rath, Frank H. (Ft. Meade, Md.) Relationship 
of thematic content to aggressive behavior, aggressive 
inhibition, and Stimulus variation. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 45 

7690. Ravenette, A. T. Projective Psychology and 

personal construct theory. British Journal of Projective 
Psychology & Personality Study, 
3-10.—Discusses specific implications of G. A. Kelly's 
personal construct theory ( 1955) for the use of projective 
tests in assessing individual differences in motivation, 
cognition, and self-evaluation. Theoretical issues are 
illustrated by the analysis of an interview with a 14-yr- 
old delinquent boy. 

7691. Reykowski, Janusz. (U. Warsaw, Inst. of 
Psychology, Poland) Efficiency of self-regulation and 
tolerance for stress. Studia Psychologica, 1972, Vol, 
14(4), 294-300.—Summarizes a series of previous studies 
by the author and other researchers in which an 
attainment discrepancy (in the sense of the Lewinian 
school) was used as an indicator of self-regulatory 
efficiency. The 3 groups identified were overestimators, 
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in which level of aspiration (LA) was higher than level of 
performance (LP), underestimators (LA < LP), and 
balanced Ss (LA = LP). Underestimators had lower 
tolerance for stress than balanced Ss. It is concluded that 
attainment discrepancy is a relatively stable characteris. 
tic of the individual and that the experimental measure 
of the discrepancy permits prediction of the behavior 
under life-stress situations (e.g., parachute jumping and 
hospitalization in a surgical ward). (Slovak and Russian 
summaries)—Journal abstract. 

7692. Rowe, D. (St. John's Hosp., Lincoln, England) 
An alternative method in the use of repertory grids. 
Australian. Psychologist, 1973(Nov), Vol. 8(3), 213-219. 
—Describes the application of grid analysis by computer 
programs to the identification of an S's construct system, 
A “verbal-subjective Stage” of construct formation, 
along the lines of G. A. Kelly’s personal construct 
theory, was identified and analyzed by computer 
programs on a repertory grid. A repertory grid was 
thought of as analogous to a solar system, and a person’s 
grid as a microcosm, a small universe where the elements 
and constructs are small worlds located in a multi- 
dimensional Space. By applying that analogy to a 
person's experience, the totality of the objects he knows 
and the terms he uses to describe them—his inner world, 
that is—is revealed. The concept of self is the center of 
this world, and all other concepts revolve around the 
center. An example of the application of the repertory 
grid system in clinical practice with an 11-yr-old girl 
suffering from anorexia is described. The use of the grid 
assisted in redefining and focusing more specifically on 
the problem for treatment. It is concluded that the 
Tepertory grid technique provides information about a 
Person’s constructs and the relationship among con- 
Structs, both as dimensions and as points in space.—H. 
Roemmich. 

7693. Schachter, M. (Committee of Deficient Child- 
Ten of Marseille, France) [On the importance of 
personal "parallel series" in the practice of the 
Rorschach Test) (Fren) Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 1974, 
Vol. 40(3), 137-144.—Considers that the use of a 
personal parallel series either before or after application 
of the Rorschach is of practical importance. Adminis- 
tered before, it serves to “unblock” the inhibited, 
anxious, panicky, slightly retarded S; it is administered 
afterward if the result of the test is beyond the S's 
possibilities or if he is suspected of harboring a latent 
mental disturbance. The parallel series must be fash- 
ioned by the E himself and, as an auxiliary instrument, 
cannot be compared with already well-known parallel 
tests.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

7694. Schmaltz, Eileen & Shean, Glenn. (Coll. of 
William & Mary) Development of a scale to measure 
overrating and underrating of emotional response to 
Stress. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1974(Win), Vol. 4, 15-16. 

7695. Schwab, Donald P. (U. Wisconsin, Graduate 
School of Business, Madison) Comments on ‘‘Re-exami- 
nation of the fakability of the Gordon Personal Invento- 
D and Profile: A reply to Schwab." Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 316-318.— Charges that 
the reply by J. R. Brown and R. M. Farrell (see PA, Vol 
52:Issue 4) to Schwab (1970) was deficient because it 
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inappropriately generalized from an independent sam- 


ples design to a repeated measures design. Several 
erroneous interpretations made by Braun and Farrell of 
the Schwab study are pointed out, and some new 
directions for test-faking research are suggested. 
—Journal abstract. 

7696. Schwartz, Gary E. (Harvard U.) The facts on 
transcendental meditation: II. ‘TM relaxes some people 
and makes them feel better." Psychology Today, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 7(11), 39-44.—Reviews research on 
transcendental meditation (TM). Many beneficial as- 
pects of TM can be explained using concepts from 
experimental psychology. For example, the use of the 
mantra signals the individual that he is about to feel 
relaxed and helps keep distracting thoughts out of mind. 
TM is not the answer to all problems; however, since it 
does help some people to relax and to feel better, it “is 
clearly a good thing.” —E. J. Posavac. 

7697. Spence, Janet T.; Helmreich, Robert & Stapp, 
Joy. (U. Texas, Austin) The Personal Attributes Ques- 
tionnaire: A measure of sex role stereotypes and 
masculinity-femininity. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 43-44. 

7698. Tangri, Sandra S. (Richmond Coll.) “Implied 
Demand Character of the Wife's Future" and role- 
innovation: Patterns of achievement orientation among 
women. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1974(Win), Vol. 4, 12. 

7699. Thorne, D. Eugene & Hall, Harold V. (Brigham 
Young U.) Hypnotic amnesia revisited. International 
Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 22(2), 167-178.—Randomly assigned 60 high- and 
60 low-susceptible undergraduates (12 groups of 10 Ss 
each) to 6 experimental procedures which differed in 
terms of the type of amnesia suggestions given (i.e., 
permissively or authoritatively worded amnesia sugges- 
lions) and the kind of motivation accompanying the 
amnesia suggestions (i.e., hypnotic motivation, waking 
Motivation, and waking nonmotivation). High suscepti- 
ble Ss performed more effectively in the direction of the 
amnesia suggestions, but these suggestions were not 
totally effective for any of the 12 groups. There were no 
differences in response either to permissively or authori- 
latively worded amnesia suggestions or to hypnotic or 
Waking procedures, but there were differences in re- 
sponse to task-motivating and non-task-motivating 
Procedures (task-motivated Ss were ostensibly more 
amnesic). (German, French, & Spanish summaries) (16 
tef)—Journal abstract. 

7700. Vaisman, R. S. (Moscow State U., USSR) [The 
Problem of the development of human motives and 
Needs in ontogeny.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 19(5), 30-40.—Studied the development 
of motivation in adults. The cross-sectional strategy was 
used to study the development of achievement motiva- 
lion in 276 students in their Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th yr at 
the Moscow State University. D. C. McClelland's 
technique was used, except that a different set of pictures 
Was employed, the number of. pictures was increased to 
» 6 min was allowed to tell a projective story, and the 
narratives were analyzed for general achievement 
themes, themes of creative achievement, and themes of 
Roncreative achievement. It is shown that motives 
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develop even in adults, but that the development is more 
specific and tied to the concrete life situation of the 
individual. (English summary) (21 ref)—L. Zusne. 

7701. Wassing, H. E. Van Krevelen's modification of 
the drawing-completion test versus Wartegg's original 
version: A comparative examination of results. Acta 
Paedopsychiatrica, 1974, Vol. 40(3), 122-136.—Adminis- 
tered E. Wartegg's original version and A. van Krevel- 
en's modified version of the Drawing-Completion Test to 
10 8-14 yr olds, each S serving as his own control, The 
modified version motivated the Ss for more concentrat- 
ed, more durable, more dedicated, and less restrained 
performances. It also afforded the Ss relatively more 
opportunity for expressing their creative imagination, 
and provoked relatively more symbolizing of activity in a 
dynamic mode,—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

7702. Waters, Carrie W. (Ohio U.) Multi-dimensional 
measures of novelty experiencing, sensation seeking, 
and ability: Correlational analysis for male and female 
college samples. Psychological Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
34(1), 43-46.—Administered the 4 scales of the Novelty- 
Experiencing Scale and the 5 scales of the Sensation- 
Seeking Scale to 172 male and 196 female undergradu- 
ates. With the exception of the general scale of the 
Sensation-Seeking Scale, which correlated substantially 
with its 4 remaining scales and 1 of the Novelty- 
Experiencing scales, the subscales generally had only low 
to moderate e within each of the scales and between all 
scales. Significant sex differences were found for 5 of the 
subscales. Although several of the subscales had low but 
significant correlations. with Scholastic. Achievement 
Test measures, both tests were relatively independent of 
the ability measures.—Journal abstract, 

7703. Wilder, Joseph. (New York Medical Coll., N.Y.) 
Values and the psychology of the superego. American 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 1973(Apr), Vol. 27(2), 187-203. 
— Discusses various aspects of values, touching on 
definitions, historical sources, the superego, intelligence, 
changing values, and values and psychopathology. It is 
suggested that the superego involves prospective think- 
ing, an important component of intelligence, which is 
based on a pain-pleasure principle involving the future, 
Perhaps the most basic struggle in the area of values, it is 
held, is the rejection of the magic concepts of immutable 
sin and guilt in favor of a more realistic concept of value, 
It is further proposed that the common denominator of 
all neuroses and psychoses seems to be an impairment of 
realistic thinking. It is concluded that in this era, 
changing realistic and probabilistic values are replacing 
the stable magic and absolute values of the religious era. 

urnal summary. 

ede Sharon C. (Harvard U., Massachu- 
setts Mental Health Center, Boston) The effects of social 
drinking on women's fantasy. Journal of Personality, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 4X1). 43-6].—Tested 3 hypotheses 
about the psychological effects. of social Gë) m 
women. 26 female Ss attended experimental oe 
parties, at which alcoholic beverages were hens ek 
attended control (Dry) parties, at which soft d swe 
served. Se stories for 10 TAT pictures at the beginning 
and end of the parties were coded with scoring enn 
related to the hypotheses. Drinking did not affect t d 
frequency of any type of dependency imagery; decrease: 
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the frequency of several types of power imagery; 
decreased scores on a code believed to tap “masculine” 
assertiveness; and increased scores on a “being orienta- 
tion” code, high scores on which characterize the fantasy 
of nursing mothers. A comparison of the pre-drinking 
scores of heavy and light drinkers revealed (a) no 
differences in the frequency of dependency images and 
(b) a higher frequency of several types of “masculine” 
power images in the stories of the heavy drinkers. Results 
Support neither the dependency theory nor the power 
theory of drinking, but do suggest that a major 
gratification of drinking for women may be the enhance- 
ment of feelings of womanliness or, alternatively, the 
decreased salience of “masculine” concern with power 
and assertiveness. (16 ref)—Journal summary. 

7105. Zderciuc, Boris. (Academy of Social & Political 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Bucharest, Romania) 
[Incidence of sociocultural factors on professional 
integration of industrial workers.] (Fren) Revue Rou- 
maine des Sciences Sociales-Série de Psychologie, 1973, 
Vol 17(2), 159-171.—Participant observation of a 
chemical industry collective revealed the adaptive 
integration of workers of rural background. This ready 
adaptation and work stability are attributed to rural 
family behavior patterns, where family structures pro- 
vide older persons for home maintenance and where the 
presence of several family members in the same work 
force provides work group stability. Worker homogenei- 
ty contributes to high morale and a positive psychosocial 
climate. (17 ref)—C. Mayo. 
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7706. - Netherlands’ Society of Audiology: 
Meeting of the Society at the physiological laboratory of 
the University of Leiden on April 28th, 1973. Audiology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 13(2), 175. 

7707. Alzate, Heli. (Caldas U., Medical School, 
Manizales, Colombia) A course in human sexuality ina 
Colombian medical school. Journal of Medical Education, 
1974(May), Vol. 49(5), 438-443.— Presents the results of 
à required course in human sexuality for the 6th-semester 
class of a Colombian medical School. In order to 
evaluate the impact of the course on the students’ sexual 

knowledge and attitudes, the 38 students were tested by 
means of preinstruction and postinstruction question- 
naires. Instruction produced a liberalization of the sexual 
attitudes and an appreciable increase in the sexual 
knowledge of the Ss. Findings are compared with those 
obtained from 17 female social work Seniors in a similar 
course in Colombia and with those obtained at 3 
American universities, Implications for medical instruc- 
tion in Latin American countries are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

7708. Anthony, William A. (Boston U., School of 
Allied Health Professions) Human relations training and 
rehabilitation counseling: Further implications. Rehabil- 
itation Counseling Bulletin, 1974(Mar), Vol. 17(3), 
171-175.—Replies to B. Bolton's (1973) criticism of W. 
A. Anthony's (see PA, Vol 50:4954) article. The validity 
of studies concerning the scores of rehabilitation counse- 
lors on R. R. Carkhuff's 5-point scales (1967) is disputed. 
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Bolton argues that counselors function on the relative] 

high level of 2.5-3.5 on human relations Skills while 
Anthony reports that counselors perform at a 1.5-2.0 
level on the same scales. The present paper states that 
misperceptions and strong emotions cloud the issue of 
human relations training for rehabilitation counselors, 
One cause for the misperceptions is the newly emerging 
role of the counselor which indicates that the client 
should be trained in such skills that he can be motivated 
to help himself. (20 ref)—A. J. Ter Keurst, 

7709. Arsham, Gary M. & Good, Nancy. (U. of the 
Pacific, School of Medical Sciences) Determination of 
internship objectives. Journal of Medical Education, 
1974(May), Vol. 49(5), 446-448.—Asked 123 staff 
members of a hospital to rate the importance of 195 
internship objectives. 131 objectives were listed as 
essential for the curriculum, which could be grouped into 
3 categories: (a) diagnostic and management skills for 
various clinical areas or diseases; (b) specific procedures, 
techniques, or laboratory interpretations; and (c) specific 
objectives related to mental health and mental disease, 

7710. Becvar, Raphael J. & Dustin, Richard. (St. Louis 
U.) Counselor educator, don't tell us, show us. The 
School Counselor, 1974(Mar), Vol. 21(4), 309-313.—Sug- 
gests that the proactive model of counseling might be 
applicable to counselor education. Rather than wait for a 
crisis to stun counselor educators and counselors into a 
proactive reaction, positive actions for each are present- 
ed. 

7711. Bevis, Mary E. (U. Illinois, Medical Center) 
Role conception and the continuing learning activities 
of neophyte collegiate nurses. Nursing Research, 
1973(May), Vol. 22(3), 207-216.—Examined whether a 
relationship exists between the role conception held by a 
nurse at the end of her Ist yr of graduate practice and 
her participation in continuing learning activities. Data 
were collected from 106 practicing nurses by means ofa 
personal data questionnaire and 3 instruments which 
measured: (a) the bureaucratic, professional, and service 
components of role conception; (b) job-time educational 
participation; and (c) leisure-time educational participa- 
tion. Multivariate analysis of variance was used to study 
the relationship between role conception and extent and 
nature of educational participation. Nature of education- 
al participation was determined by factor analysis. The 
Service component of S's role conception was found to 
be the Primary influence on her participation in 
continuing learning activities. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7712. Bolton, Brian & Rubin, Stanford E. (Arkansas 
Rehabilitation Research & Training Center, Fayetteville) 
A research model for rehabilitation counselor perform- 
ance. Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
17(3), 141-148.—Summarizes rehabilitation outcome 
correlates and presents a research model for determining 
the quality of counselor functioning. A survey of the 
literature “indicates that clients who are older, „not 
married, and having little formal education are difficult 
to rehabilitate. Other variables that indicate rehabilita- 
tion difficulty are the client's having few dependents, less 
than healthy relationships with his family, poor health, 
welfare relief as the primary source of income, no SE 
Ownership, and social disadvantage. The WAIS appeare 
to be the most Significant predictor of counseling 
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success, and client level of personal adjustment was a 
significant predictor of employment. With respect to the 
rehabilitation counselor, levels of counselor interperson- 
al skills were related to client depth of self-exploration, 
client motivation to achieve goals of the rehabilitation 
plan, and client outcomes. Amount of time and money 
expended on rehabilitation clients was related to rehabil- 
itation outcomes.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

7713. Boneau, C. Alan & Cuca, Janet M. (American 
Psychological Assn., Washington, D.C.) The APA Man- 
power Data System: Responses of APA-member respon- 
dents who provide psychological services. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 34. 

7714. Boneau, C. Alan & Cuca, Janet M. (American 
Psychological Assn., Washington, D.C.) The APA Man- 
power Data System: Responses of APA-member respon- 
dents employed in higher education. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 33. 

7715. Boneau, C. Alan & Cuca, Janet M. (American 
Psychological Assn., Washington, D.C.) The APA Man- 
power Data System: Responses of APA-member respon- 
dents who provide counseling or therapy on a fee-for- 
service basis. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psycholo- 
gy, 1974 (Spr), Vol. 4, 34. 

7116. Booth, Richard F.; Bucky, Steven F. & Edwards, 
Darrel. (U.S. Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Research 
Unit, San Diego, Calif.) Personality and attitudinal 
characteristics of effective hospital corpsman. Journal 
of Community Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 160-165. 
—Compared personality and attitudinal characteristics 
of effective hospital corpsmen (HMs), as measured by 
the Recruit Temperament Survey (RTS), with the 
characteristics of all other US Navy enlisted personnel 

'(N = 9,315). Results indicate that the effective HM is 
generally a well adjusted individual, both personally and 
vocationally, who tends to focus more sharply than most 
others on health-related problems. Furthermore, the 
affective and attitudinal characteristics of effective HMs 
are sufficiently different from those of other Navy 
enlisted personnel that they can be used as a basis for 
guiding recruits into the Navy paramedical specialties. 
RTS scales developed on the basis of these differences 
were shown to be useful for this purpose.—Journal 
Summary. ^ 

7717. Borgo, Stefania; Liotti, Giovanni & Sibilia, 
Lucio. (U. Rome, Inst. of Psychiatry, Italy) [Conceptual 
models in psychiatry.] (Ital) Rivista di Psichiatria, 
1973(May), Vol. 8(3), 262-275.—Using the Two Role 
Construct Repertory Test and semantic differential 
technique, 54 psychiatrists working in à psychiatric 
hospital were evaluated in regard to their use of 
psychiatric conceptual models (i.e., medical, psychologi- 
Cal and social models) The data confirm a conflict 
between the medical model and the social model. A 
Positive correlation was found between the psychological 
and social models. (39 ref)—Journal summary. 

7718. Bowden, Charles L. & Burstein, Alvin G. (U. 
Texas, Medical School, Health Science Center, San 
Antonio) Psychosocial basis of medical practice: An 
introduction to human behavior. Baltimore, : 
Williams & Wilkins, 1974. viii, 229 p—Presents 28 
introduction to psychological principles for Ist-yr medi- 
cal students which focuses on characteristic emotional 
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responses of patients. Topics include the recognition and 
management of common emotional reactions among 
nonpsychiatrically ill patients, factors which influence 
the doctor-patient relationship (e.g., developmental 
trends), and the physician’s adaptation to his role, 

7719. Brook, Peter. (Warley Hosp, Brentwood, 
England) The post-graduate education and training of 
consultant psychiatrists. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 124, 109-124.—Obtained data on the 
training experiences of 125 recently appointed psychiat- 
ric consultants by postal questionnaire and compared the 
results with previous surveys. Major deficiencies in 
certain areas of training were identified, notably psycho- 
geriatrics, medico-legal work, ward consultation, dealing 
with psychiatric emergencies, and in the specialties of 
mental handicap, child psychiatry, and forensic psychia- 
try.—Journal summary. 

7120. Bruce, William E. & Sims, John H. (U. North 
Carolina, Asheville) Birthorder among psychothera- 
pists: A see-saw phenomenon. Psychologica! Reports, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 215-220.—Firstborns were over- 
represented among a sample of 3,992 psychotherapists 
from New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles, extending 
this familiar birth order effect to yet another highly 
educated population. However, birth order distributions 
varied suprisingly and systematically by family size. 
Among the minority of Ss from families of 5 or more 
children, lastborns were over-represented and firstborns 
were not. Implications of this finding for one-factor 
explanations of birth order effects are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

7721. Bryson, Seymour; Graff, Robert & Bardo, 
Harold. (Southern Illinois U., Rehabilitation Inst.) 
Rehabilitation counselors’ biases in referral recommen: 
dations. Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin, 1974(Mar), 
Vol.-17(3), 166-170.—Asked 46 rehabilitation personnel 
to write recommendations about 3 hypothetical appli- 
cants, 2 males and | female, seeking admission to the 
state university. The applicants were superior scholasti- 
cally and in extracurricular affairs. The applicants 
however, had tarnished reputations—the males had 
threatened to burn draft cards and favored the legaliza- 
tion of marihuana the famale had participated in an all- 
night mixed couples party. The counselors recommenda- 
tions were independently analyzed by 3 judges to 
determine (a) whether the controversial material was 
mentioned; (b) whether that information was reported in 

sitive, negative, Or neutral terms; and (c) the certainly 
of the applicants’ chances of academic success. Ge 
judges were in 100% agreement. Analyses of : e 
recommendations indicate that 4 of the counse a 
referred to the draft card and narcotics issues. 1 bed 
morality issue was mentioned by 40%, of whom d 
reported it negatively. More than ⁄ of the coun oa 

ave unqualified academic endorsement in cac ds e 
cases. It is questioned whether counselors shoul SÉ e 
value judgments on processed information.—A. J. Ter 


Ke 2. Campbell, Alastair V. 

7122. .(U. 
Research in pastoral counselling: Retrospect and 
prospect. British Journal of Guidance & E oR 
1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 64-71.—The emergence of be - 
ing as à specialty practiced by a number of different 
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professions has had a marked effect on the understand- 
ing of the pastoral role of the clergy. Attention has been 
focused on the nature of pastoral counseling, and a wide 
Tange of courses in “clinical pastoral education” have 
been developed in Britain and in the US. Examination of 
research to date suggests that boundaries between 
pastoral counseling and other areas of counseling are ill- 
defined, that personality variables may be a potent 
influence on the clergyman’s understanding of his 
counseling role, and that training courses in counseling 
result in modified personality change. Suggestions about 
priorities in research in this area in Britain are offered, 
with a view to clarifying the relevance of pastoral 
counseling to the counseling services in the community 
as a whole. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7723. Carlson, Keith W. (Middle Tennessee State U.) 

Increasing verbal empathy as a function of feedback 
and instruction. Counselor Education & Supervision, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 13(3), 208—213.— Assigned 24 counselor 
trainees to 1 of 4 groups: immediate feedback (E); 
feedback and instructions (CE1) equipment present 
(CE2); or no immediate feedback, equipment, or 
instructions (control) Se empathic responses in 6 
counseling sessions were reinforced by 5 supervisors who 
rated tape recordings of the counseling sessions using an 
expanded version of Carkhuff's Empathic Understand- 
ing in Interpersonal Functioning rating scale. Ratings 
were obtained before and after the feedback conditions 
had been imposed. AII experimental groups showed 
significant increases in empathic responses compared 
with controls. Results also show that the mean number 
of empathic responses of the experimental groups was 
significantly greater when compared to one another in 
the following order: CE] > E > CE2. (18 ref)—L. 
Gorsey. 

7724. Cochran, Betty (Ed.). (Journal of the American 
Psychiatric ASSn., Washington, D.C.) Conference report: 
Conception, Coercion, and control: Symposiums on 
reproductive rights of the mentally retarded. Hospital & 
Community Psychiatry, 1974(May), Vol. 25(5), 283-293. 
—Summarizes discussions, made. during a program on 
the reproductive rights of the mentally retarded, on the 
feasibility of informed consent, the violation of individu- 
al rights, and the question of who is qualified to be a 
parent. Among the topics included are the physician's 
moral obligation, identification of the retarded, the risk 
of more retarded, lack of legal protection, the gynecolo- 
gist’s role, and ethics of state Policies, 

7725. Conyne, Robert K. (Illinois State U., Counselin 
Service) Effects of facilitator-directed and self-directed 
Sroup experiences. Counselor Education & Supervision, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 13(3), 184-189.— Conducted a group 
experience consisting of 5 selected Bell and Howell 
Personal Growth Encountertapes and 5 unstructured 
sessions (25 hrs) for 6 groups of 8 people each enrolled in 
a counselor education course in Broup procedures. 3 
groups had co-facilitators (facilitator-directed) while 3 
had no designated facilitators (self-directed). Congruen- 
Cy was assessed by the Burke and Bennis Group 

Semantic Differential, a measure of self-congruency and 
disclosure by Luft and Ingham's Johari Window, a 
measure of self-disclosure. No significant differences 
between treatments were found. Increased levels of self- 
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congruency and self-disclosure were demonstrated by 
both treatments. Implications for counselor training and 
areas for additional research are discussed. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7726. Coppernoll, Penny S. & Davies, Dean F. (U. 
Illinois, Medical Center) Goal-oriented evaluation of 
teaching methods by medical students and faculty. 
Journal of Medical Education, 1974(May), Vol. 49(5), 
424 -430.—Reports results of a questionnaire survey of 
117 medical students and full-time faculty at a university 
medical school. Each randomly selected participant was 
asked to evaluate how effectively, in his opinion, 6 
selected desirable characteristics were developed in 
medical students by 9 presently used teaching methods, 
The overwhelming result was the choice by both students 
and faculty of clerkship and departmental rounds as 
being the most effective method in the development of 
all 6 characteristics. Lectures were given a very poor 
rating, even in the category of gaining factual knowledge. 
Self-instruction and independent study were given high 
ratings in many categories. The correlation between 
student and faculty answers is taken as an encouraging 
sign of progress being made in development of more 
efficient medical school curricula.— Journal abstract. 

7727. Davidson, Alan S. The messianic complex in 
counselling. Canada's Mental Health, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
22(1), 10-12.—Defines a "therapeutic Messiah" as a 
dedicated individual devoted to helping others but more 
devoted to himself and his ideas. Such workers promote 
simple remedies for complex problems, offer panaceas 
such as a diet or a particular operation, and are 
especially conspicuous in the field of alcoholism and 
drugs. The teaching Messiah is usually found out rather 
quickly when his students fail to make academic 
Progress. The medical Messiah may go undetected for 
some time, particularly if he is working with emotionally 
disturbed patients, where *cure" is hard to determine. 
His most serious defect is his isolationism; he refuses to 
collaborate with others or to become part of any 
treatment network.—7/. Davis, 

7728. Dixon, Michael C. & Burns, J. L. (George 
Peabody Coll. for Teachers) Crisis theory, active 
learning and the training of telephone crisis volunteers. 
Journal of Community Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 
120-125.—Presents à general model for training tele- 
Phone crisis interventionists developed from crisis theory 
and from psychosocial learning theory. Crisis theory 
outlines the stages of crisis as the steps to successful crisis 
resolution. Social learning theory provided participatory 
learning, simulation of actual conditions, modeling, and 
feedback. A series of Steps in the training are specified. 
(21 ref)—Journal summary. 

7729. Dowd, E. Thomas & Blocher, Donald H. 
(Florida State U.) Effects of immediate reinforcement 
and awareness of response on beginning counselor 
behavior. Counselor Education & Supervision, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 13(3), 190-197.—Studied the effects of immediate 
reinforcement and awareness of response class on the 
acquisition of a complex counselor behavior by begin- 
ning counselors. 16 graduate students in counseling 
conducted 7 interviews each in a naturalistic setting, and 
their emission of confrontive relationship statements Was 
studied. Data indicate that a combination of awareness 
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and reinforcement was more effective in increasing the 
emission of target statements than either variable alone. 
Taken separately, the 2 variables were of approximately 
equal effectiveness. Implications for counselor education 
and for the learning without awareness controversy are 
discussed. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7730. Dérken, Herbert. (U. California, San Francisco) 
Psychologist, is there a foundation in your future? 
Journal of Community Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 
99-103.—Summarizes the recent history of a new 
community-based development in health care delivery, 
the Foundation for Medical Care (FMC). The recogni- 
tion of psychologists as members of the San Joaquin 
FMC (Stockton, California) is described and implica- 
tions noted. It is recommended that in other states where 
“comprehensive” FMCs have been established that state 
psychological associations initiate communication and 
discuss the participation of psychologists as primary 
providers in these community focused individual prac- 
tice systems.—Journal summary. 

7131. Esposito, Ersilla; Fava Vizziello, Graziella & 
Pavan, Luigi. (U. Padua, Clinic for Mental & Nervous 
Disorders, Italy) [Some role and institutional changes 
as they relate to the introduction of a psychoanalyst.] 
(Ital Rivista di Psichiatria, 1973(May), Vol. 8(3) 
240-251.—Reports that placing a psychoanalyst in a 
psychiatric ward of a hospital was a success in terms of 
formal and didactic teaching as well as behavior 
modification. A better definition of roles and functions 
of individual staff members was achieved. (I5 ref) 

7732. Felton, Gary S.; Wallach, Howard F. & Gallo, 
Charla L. (Children's Hosp., Child-Health-Care-Worker 
Training Program, Los Angeles, Calif.) Training mental 
health workers to better meet patient needs. Hospital & 
Community Psychiatry, 1974(May), Vol. 25(5), 299-302. 
—Discusses a hospital-based training program for 
paraprofessional mental health workers which focuses on 
maximizing their human-relations skills and providing 
continuous care to the patients from admission through 
discharge and readjustment to the community. In 
coordinated clinical, academic, and community experi- 
ences, the trainee learns to act as a patient advocate, 
long-term therapist, and treatment integrator. The 
training curriculum includes the theory and application 
of group process and systems change as well as work in 
nonconventional community service agencies.—Journal 
abstract. 

7733. Fretz, Bruce R. (U. Maryland) Counseling 
Psychology and the Vail Conference: Analysis of issues 
in the training of professional psychologists. Counseling 
13 Sychologist, 1974, Vol. 4(3), 64—66.— The Vail Confer- 
ence recommended a diversity of training programs, 
flexibility in dissertation design, credit for nonacademic 
experiences, a breakdown of rigid specialization to 
encourage transferability, terminal programs at the BA 
and MA levels if desired, a deemphasization of private 
Practice in student selection, a recruitment of more 
Minority groups, an emphasis upon interdisciplinary 
approaches, and no training programs without evalua- 
tion. 16 counseling psychologists comment on specific 
Tecommendations.—H. Silverman. 

. 7734. Garbin, Joseph P. (United Mental Health, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) Professional values vs. personal beliefs 


in drug abuse. Social Work, 1974(May), Vol. 19(3 
333-337.— Considers that the Geteste: social ES 
in the field of drug abuse may find his personal beliefs in 
conflict with his professional responsibilities. 3 distinct 
roles of the social worker are outlined: practitioner, 
expert, and intellectual. The tensions which may arise in 
each role when working in the field of drug addiction or 
with specific drug users are discussed, and the influences 
of professional codes of ethics and legal considerations 
are examined.—Journal abstract. 

7735. Goin, Marcia K, & Kline, Frank M. (U. 
Southern California, Medical School) Supervision ob- 
served. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 158(3), 208-213.—Studied videotapes of the meet- 
ings of 5 supervisors with their 2nd-yr psychiatric 
residents. 2 of these supervisors were consistently ranked 
by the residents as "outstanding" teachers of psychother- 
apy, and 3 were ranked as “moderately good." Factors 
which distinguish the outstanding supervisor from the 
moderately good one were examined. Each videotape 
was studied in 3 settings: (a) with the investigators alone; 
(b) the participant supervisor together with an investiga- 
tor; and (c) the participant resident together with an 
investigator. The content of the hours of the outstanding 
supervisor-teachers showed they made more didactic 
comments about patients and technique than did their 
moderately good counterparts. These supervisors were 
also neither extremely passive nor authoritatively direc- 
tive, but seemed to find a middle ground of activity. 
Their residents also heard them as making more helpful, 
information-giving comments about the technique and 
the principles of psychotherapy. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

7736. Guttman, Mary A. & Hicks, Laurabeth. (Ontario 
Inst, for Studies in Education, Toronto, Canada) 
Characteristics of female members of ACES. Counselor 
Education & Supervision, 1974(Mar), Vol. 13(3), 165-171, 
— Presents data on personal characteristics, education, 
employment, and participation in association activities 
of the 505 female members of the Association for 
Counselor Education and Supervision (ACES), Recom- 
mendations for increasing the participation of women in 
the association and eliminating sex bias are presented. 

7737. Haar, Esther; Green, Maurice R.; Hyams, Lyon 
& Jaffe, Joseph. (William Alanson White Inst., New 
York, N.Y.) Varied needs of primary physicians for 
psychiatric resources: Il. Subjective factors. Psychoso- 
matics, 1972(Sul), Vol. 13(4), 255-262.— Conducted a 

uestionnaire survey to investigate primary physicians 
attitudes and practices regarding psychiatric patients and 
psychiatric services. A sample of 1,056 completed 

uestionnaires (30% return) was analyzed, The response 
indicated a fairly strong interest and generally oe? 
attitude to psychiatry and to postgraduate Sue ta a 
in psychiatry. The interest increased with age and wi 


ui r of years in pr: cti doctors complaine 
numbe! yt n practice. Many : p! d 
of difficulties m 1 mergency psychiatric care, 
f difficult finding emerg hiat : 


t of the doctors believed that it was pri $ 
EE to treat emotionally disturbed patients. 
Alcoholism lead the list of most difficult problems B 
treat. Most doctors felt the need for help with t p 
management of emotionally disturbed patients an 
stated that they would want help of some sort. However, 
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relatively few of them (22%) had taken postgraduate 
courses in psychiatry.—A. S. Kulkarni. 

7738. Hammerschlag, Carl A. (Indian Health Service, 
Phoenix, Ariz.) Using T-groups to train American 
Indians as physician assistants. Hospital & Community 
Psychiatry, 1974(Apr), Vol. 25(4), 210-213.—Describes 
the use of T-groups as a learning experience in group 
dynamics for 10 American Indians who were being 
trained as physician assistants. The groups emphasized 
adapting to the anxiety created by new career goals, 
understanding the question of identity as it relates to 
Indians, and reducing the hostility created by different 
expectations the Indian has for himself and his commu- 


nity. 
7739. Heimann, Robert A. & Heimann, Hope M. 
[Nonverbal communication and training of 


psychotherapists.] (Germ) Gruppendynamik (Forschung 
und Praxis), 1974(Feb), Vol. 5(1), 12-25.— Discusses 
recent results of research on therapy which show that the 
therapists nonverbal activity has meaning for the 
therapeutic process. It influences the patient's shifting of 
his perception but not necessarily in the direction 
expected. Nonverbal behavior is congruent with verbal 
behavior and thus can be learned by the therapist in 
training. However, it is stressed that more research is 
needed to determine its influence. Lack of adequate 
techniques for measuring and recording movements has 
been an obstacle in research; more refined methods than 
observation should be implemented in training programs 
and evaluated within social and cultural contexts. (48 
Tef)—M. J. Stanford. 

7140. Holmstrom, Engin L & Sharp, Laure M. 
(American Council on Education, Policy Analysis 
Service, Washington, D.C.) Looking back on NIH/NIMH 
training programs. Educational Record, 1974(Win), Vol. 
55(1), 43-51.—Surveys the evaluations by 1,036 medical 
School department heads regarding the NIH/NIMH 
training programs. The respondents showed that these 
Programs had had the most effect on improved and 
par training programs and on 
training better academicians. The present methods of 
Supporting these training programs and the alternative of 
increased support directly to the individuals under the 


comments from various respondents.—R. Gutzke. 

7741. Isabelle, Laurent. 
Ontario, Canada) The Psychological organizations of 
Canada: Round two. 
Vol. 15(2), 186-189.— Briefly describes the 
Structure, aims, 


stract)— Journal abstract. 

7742. Ivey, Allen E. (U. Massachusetts, School of 
Education, Amherst) Microcounseling and media thera- 
Py: State of the art. Counselor Education & Supervision, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 13(3), 172-183.—Describes the history 
and methods of microcounseling and media therapy, 
both of which are video methods of teaching single 
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behavioral skills in counseling and communication to 4 
wide variety of populations, from children to Psychiatric 
patients to counselors. Research on the effectiveness of 
these techniques is discussed. Intentionality as a con. 
struct in which the behavioral skills approach may be 
integrated with an existential view of man is proposed, 
(34 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7743, Johnson, Dale M. & Wilhite, Mary J. (U. Tulsa) 
Reliability and validity of subjective evaluation of 
baccalaureate program nursing students, Nursing Re- 
search, 1973(May), Vol. 22(3), 257-262.—30 baccalau- 
reate students enrolled in a junior-level course were 
tanked subjectively by 3 nursing faculty members 
relative to each student’s potential as a successful 
graduate nurse practitioner. Students were administered 
a teacher-made objective instrument. 3 National League 
for Nursing (NLN) standardized tests served as the 
outside criteria for the 3 corresponding content areas of 
the course. Reliability of the subjective rankings by the 
faculty was determined by an index of agreement. The 
resulting coefficient was .78 (p < .01). Validity was 
established by determining an average rank-order corre- 
lation between each of the instructors" rankings and the 
rank-order results of the corresponding NLN achieve- 
ment tests. This coefficient was .55 (p < .05). Reliability 
and validity of the teacher-made Objective examination 
for psychiatric nursing, maternal-child nursing, and 
nursing of the acutely ill adult were significant also. It is 
concluded that whether evaluation is subjective or 
Objective, conscientious efforts toward evaluation from a 
particular reference would probably result in acceptable 
validity and reliability standards. The establishment and 
use of program objectives and the use of pilot tests are 
recommended as aids for evaluation. (22 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

7744. Kadushin, Alfred. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) 
Supervisor-supervisee: A survey. Social Work, 
1974(May), Vol. 19(3), 288-297.—Administered 2 ques- 
tionnaires about aspects of supervision and being 
supervised to 750 social casework supervisors and 750 
supervisees. Data on supervisory power, satisfactions in 
supervision, functions and objectives of the supervisory 
Process, contrasts between the ideal and actual supervi- 
sors, job problems, and Supervisees’ perceptions of their 
Supervisors are presented. 1 

7745. Kargon, Robert H. (EA). (Johns Hopkins U.) 
The maturing of American Science: A portrait of science 
in public life drawn from the presidential addresses of 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science 1920-1970. Washington, D.C.: American 
Association for Advancement of Science, 1974. ii, 250 p. 

7746. Kovát, Damián. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava, Czechoslo- 
vakia) An insight into Soviet psychological methodology 
following the 1971 Congress of Soviet Psychologists. 
Studia Psychologica, 1972, Vol. 14(4), 257-266.—Presents 
a review of the literature and describes a 1971 congress 
on methodological issues in Soviet psychology. Con 
ments are made on the leading principles of Sovie 
methodology based on studies by E. V. Shorkhova 
(1969). Problems of experimental procedures, tests, 
methods, observations, and self-observations in psychol- 
DÉI are considered. Topics covered in the congress are 
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listed, and a session on questions of methodology in 
psychology is discussed, 2 symposia on psychodiagnosis 
and methods of personality investigation are also 
summarized. (Slovak and Russian summaries)—Journal 
abstract. 

7747. Levit, Edithe J.; Sabshin, Melvin & Mueller, C. 
Barber. (National Board of Medical Examiners, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) Trends in graduate medical education and 
specialty certification: A tracking study of United States 
medical-school graduates. New England Journal of 
Medicine, 1974(Mar), Vol. 290(10), 545-549.—Reports 
on data obtained from samples of 1960 and 1964 
graduates of US medical schools who were followed 
through residency training, the specialty certification 
process, and into professional activities. Of 1,337 
physicians studied, 90% had residency training while 
over 70% completed residency. It is concluded that 
during the 1970s virtually all US graduates will under- 
take residency training and seek specialty certification. 
—R. S. Albin. 

7748. Liccione, William J. & McAllister, Susan. (U. 
Missouri, Medical School, Section of Behavioral Sci- 
ences) Attitudes of first-year medical students toward 
rural medical practice. Journal of Medical Education, 
1974(May), Vol. 49(5), 449-451.—Administered the 
Ordered Alternatives Questionnaire to 91 medical 
students 4 mo after admission. Responses were grouped 
as pro, anti, or neutral towards rural medical practice. Ss 
from rural hometowns were significantly more favorable 
towards rural medical practice than were those from 
urban hometowns (p < .001) However, the ego in- 
volvement scores for all Ss were uniformly low, with the 
highest scores being made by the neutral, urban Ss (1.75 
on a scale of 8). Implications for medical education are 
briefly discussed.—S. Knapp. 

7749. Lindzey, Gardner (Ed.). (Harvard U.) A history 
of psychology in autobiography: VI. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974. xv, 420 p.—Presents the 6th 
volume in a series of books containing autobiographies 
of famous psychologists. Contributors to this volume 
include F. H Allport, R. B. Cattell, C. H. Graham, 
Margaret Mead, T. M. Newcomb, and 8 others. : 

7150. Mackie, Joan B. (Rex Hosp., School of Nursing, 
Raleigh, N.C.) Comparison of student satisfaction with 
educational experiences in two teaching process mod- 
els. Nursing Research, 1973(May), Vol. 22(3), 262-266. 
—Compared questionnaire responses of 21 nursing 
students taught by the traditional lecture method with 
Tesponses of 21 taught by a student-centered process. 
Questionnaire items examined attitudes toward instruc- 
tion, evaluation, course content relevance, achievement 
of personal learning goals, and role in the educational 
group. Chi-square analysis of the data support the 
hypotheses that there would be a significant relationship 
between the teaching process model and degree of 
Student satisfaction with (a) the educational experience, 
(b) participation in the educational experience, (c) course 
Outcomes, and (d) the student role. The teaching model 
had a greater effect on satisfaction with course outcomes 
than on satisfaction with student role. Responses from 
the student-centered teaching process group indicated a 
higher degree of satisfaction than did responses from the 
traditional method group. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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7751. Makarushka, Julia L. & Lally, John J. (Barnar 
Coll., Columbia U.) Medical Schools, clinical researc! 
and ethical leadership. Journal of Medical Educatio 
1974(May), Vol. 49(5), 411-418.—Presents data from 
studies concerning the ethical problems of biomedic: 
human experimentation. Findings from a nationwid 
sample of 293 biomedical research institutions ani 
interviews with 307 physician-investigators indicate ; 
lack o ethical leadershi by medical schools anc 
GE formal ethical training for clinical researchers 

rel 

7752. McDermott, John F., et al. (U. Hawaii, Medica 
School) American psychiatry for export: Special training 
for foreign medical graduates. Journal of Medica 
Education, 1974(May), Vol. 49(5), 431-437.—Outlines a 
program in which psychiatrists from Indonesia were 
trained in Hawaii for the establishment and practice of 
child psychiatry in their home country. Planning philoso- 
phy, collaborative advance planning, and identification 
of crucial training issues, as well as the actual training in 
Hawaii, are described. Emphasis is placed on the 
relationship of training components which were struc- 
tured to take account of both the basic body of 
knowledge for child psychiatry and the special social and 
cultural context in which it would be practiced. Efforts 
to monitor ongoing training experiences and to provide 
for evaluation are discussed. A description of cognitive 
and emotional experiences and changes of the candi- 
dates during the training period is presented.—Journal 
abstract. 

7753. Meile, Richard L. (U. Nebraska) Employee 
perception of supervisory authority. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1974(Jan), Vol. 78(4), 409-413.—Ex- 
plored the consequences for employee satisfaction of a 
reorganization of the role of department head and the 
structure of treatment teams in a state institution for the 
mentally retarded. A study group consisting of 62 
members of 5 treatment teams considered 12 issues, It 
was assumed that the conflict between organizational 
requirements and professional prerogatives would be 
greatest for the "old" professions (eg, medicine). 
Results show that the "new" professions were most likely 
to perceive a hiatus between organization policy and 
their prerogatives, and that this split was related to 
dissatisfaction. Change of organizational roles was more 
disruptive for members of new professions than for those 
in old professions. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. , 

7154. Messini, Pietro. (U. Rome, Inst. of Psychiatry, 
Italy) [Analogies and differences between clinical 
medicine and clinical psychiatry and between somatic 
and mental hygiene.] (Ital) Rivista di Psichiatria, 
1973(May), Vol. 8(3), 276-287. 

E Kies, L.; Goudal-Murat, A. & Hossard. L M. (U. 
Paris VII, Lariboisiére-Saint-Louis Teaching Research 
Units, France) [On the wishes of medical students for 
professional practice; more specifically, for psychiatric 
work.] (Fren) Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 2(5), 667-671,—Examined the professional motiva- 
tions of medical students as reported on a questionnaire 
iven at 2 levels of medical training: early (preclinical) 
and later during the hospital training years (nonidentical 
groups). Male and female Ss gave similar choices early ir 
training, both groups reflecting high proportions intend 
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ing to enter surgery or other clinical specialties, and only 
a small percentage of each shaping careers toward either 
teaching (5%) or research (7.5%). Advanced students also 
showed similar patterns for males and females, but both 
reflected a distinct shift in interests probably as a result 
of the greater sense of reality that comes with practical 
hospital work. Only a small number of advanced 
students selected surgery; the number intending to enter 
some specialty (other than psychiatry) was significantly 
increased, while the number planning to enter psychiatry 
was significantly decreased, especially among females. 
Speculations are offered on the meaning of these 
changes, especially on the apparent devaluation of 
psychiatry which is seen as being too remote from study 
of the body to be logically related to the rest of medicine. 
—H. E. King. 

7756. Morf, Martin E. (U. Windsor, Ontario, Canada) 
Report from “utopia”: A note on professional training. 
Canadian Psychologist, 1974(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 157-164. 
—Examines the transition from science-oriented to 
profession-oriented training in psychology. It is argued 
that scientific and professional psychologists espouse 
different values. Where they belong to the same 
university department, they compete for the same limited 
resources. In this competition, the professionals hold the 
trump card of “relevance.” The result is a new imbalance 
between science and profession with the latter in the 
dominant position. A fundamentalist remedy is proposed 
along the lines of G. W. Albee's suggestions which would 
place psychology in the same relation to the health 
professions as, for example, physiology. (French ab- 
stract)—Journal abstract, 

7757. Nelsen, Judith C. (Hunter Coll., School of 
Social Work, City U. New York) Teaching content of 
early fieldwork ^ conferences. Social ` Casework, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 55(3), 147-153.—Studied tape record- 
ings of 11 supervisor and 19 student supervisory 
Conferences. Data show that field instructors favored 
active-style teaching. More Support was offered than had 
been expected, and students often volunteered their 
feelings in response to this support.—M. W. Linn. 

7758. Palisi, Anthony T. & Ruzicka, Mary F. (Seton 

Hall U.) Practicum students’ verbal responses to 
different clients. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 87-91.—Studied 24 counselor 
trainees’ verbal behavior in 2 initial interview settings, 
one each with an active and a passive client. Using E. J. 
Amidon's classification System for verbal behavior of 
counselors, a trained O recorded 7 categories of indirect 
influence behavior (e.g. trainee accepting or clarifying 
feelings), 3 categories of direct influence behavior (e.g. 
trainee giving directions) during 3-6 sec units of verbal 
interaction. Client type was developed from a System of 
mild pathology. When trainees engaged different client 
types, verbal interaction differed significantly in 5 of 7 
categories describing trainee talk, in total trainee talk, in 
inee direct and indirect influence, in total and kind of 
lient talk, and in silence —L. Gorsey. 

7759. Parent, M. & Breulet, M. [Videotape in 
Sychiatry.] (Fren) Feuillets Psychiatriques de Liège, 
973, Vol. 6(2), 248-257.—Sent videotaped 30-40 min 
dividual interviews of 3 British patients to 200 British 
sychiatrists and over 100 American psychiatrists for 
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diagnosis. Each psychiatrist completed the In-patient 
Multi-dimensional Scale and made a diagnosis for each 
case. Americans diagnosed schizophrenia more often 
than the British though both agreed on the patients’ 
general symptoms. Another study showed Americans 
more sensitive to dependency and the British to 
euphoria.—P. Puffer. 

7760. Passos, Joyce Y. & Stallings, Alice A, (Wayne 
State U., Coll. of Nursing) Introduction of concepts of 
measurement and statistics to sophomore nursing 
students. Nursing Research, 1973(May), Vol. 22(3), 
248-253.—Evaluated the effectiveness of a required 
course entitled Evaluation and Measurement in Clinical 
Nursing" which was given to 211 3rd-term sophomore 
nursing students. Results show that 70% of the Ss earned 
at least 71% of the total possible percentage points, 
although a substantial number were uncertain of the 
relevance of course concepts to clinical nursing. About ⁄ 
of the Ss required additional assistance in applying the 
concepts to gathering and interpreting patient data in 
subsequent clinical experiences. The design, implementa- 
tion, and evaluation of the course are presented, and 
contributions to curriculum evaluation by students who 
took the course are suggested.—Journal abstract. 

7761. Pellegrino, Edmund D. (U. Tennessee, Medical 
Units) Educating the humanist physician: An ancient 
ideal reconsidered. JAMA: Journal of the American 
Medical Association, 1974(Mar), Vol. 227(11), 1288-1294, 
—Proposes a bimodal concept of humanism as it applies 
to physicians and the practice of medicine. The affective 
and cognitive components of humanism are discussed; 
the cognitive deals with the physician as a man posessing 
ideas, values, and modes of expression, while the 
affective concerns the physician’s feelings for his patients 
who experience the condition of illness. The meaning of 
thé concept of compassion and current misconceptions 
of its definition are discussed in terms of student-teacher 
and patient relationships. The domain of liberal studies, 
an essential part of humanism, is related to medical 
education and the profession's value orientations. The 
formal teaching of values at all levels of medical 
education is suggested as a mechanism for liberalizing 
and humanizing a student's technical competence. The 
ideal physician incorporates these affective and cognitive 
components into his practice, all of which are based on 
both technical craftsmanship and feeling. (21 ref) —L. 
Gorsey. 

7762. Perris, Carlo. (Umea U., Sweden) The use of 
Student opinion in the evaluation of undergraduate 
Psychiatric teaching. Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia & 
Psichiatria, 1972(Jan), Vol. 33(1), 121-130.—Evaluated 
undergraduate psychiatric teaching by means of a 
standardized questionnaire and an informal discussion 
with course leaders at the end of each course. Results of 
this approach Suggest that opinions expressed by 
informed students can make a valuable contribution to 
the planning of future courses.—L. L’Abate. 

7163. Perry, Robert J. (U. Texas, Southwestern 
Medical School, Dallas) The effect of long-term experi- 
ence on the attitudes of psychiatric aides. Journal of 
Community Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), GE 
— Tested 488 psychiatric aides of a large mental hospital 
with the Opinions toward Mental Illness Questionnaire 
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(OMI) to determine the relationship between attitudes 
toward mental illness and duration of experience as an 
aide. Ss were arranged into 6 groups based on the 
amount of experience (independent variable) and com- 
pared on the basis of 5 significant factor scales derived 
empirically from the responses of the Ss to the question- 
naire (dependent variable). Significant differences be- 
tween groups seemed to indicate a progressive increase 
across groups in the strength of “unfavorable” attitudes 
such as Authoritarianism and Social Restriction over a 
range of experience from 0 to 19 yrs. The strength of 
positive attitudes related to the modern mental health 
movement decreased across these groups. (16 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

7764. Phelps, William R. (West Virginia Div. of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Charleston) The rehabilita- 
tion counselor's guide to psychopathology. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 48. 

7765. Poetter, Rodney; Alvarez, Carlos; Van den Abell, 
Tom & Krop, Harry. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Gainesville, Fla.) Using college students as paraprofes- 
sionals. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1974(May), 
Vol. 25(5), 305-307.—Describes a Veterans Administra- 
tion hospital which makes extensive use of college 
students paraprofessional workers on a psychiatric 
ward. The paraprofessionals, who are trained in behavior 
modification principles and techniques by a psychiatrist 
or psychologist, record patient behavior, reinforce 
positive behavior, and present patient data at treatment- 
team meetings. They also help the patient to find a job or 
return to school and adapt to the community environ- 
ment. A study of the Ist 21 mo of the program, during 
which 85 paraprofessionals worked with 196 residents, 
showed that the average length of stay for the patients 
was 20.4 days compared with the 58-day average length 
of stay before the initiation of the program.—Journal 
abstract. 

7766. Portnoy, Alan L. & Glasser, Marvin. (New York 
Medical Coll, N.Y.) A four-year experience with a 
programmed text in clinical pathology. Journal of 
Medical Education, 1974(May), Vol. 49(5), 457-459. 
—Describes results of 2 2-yr studies of the effectiveness 
of a combination of lecture, laboratory, and programed 
text vs programed text or lecture-demonstration alone in 
the learning of enzymology. Data indicate the value of 
the programed text especially for the poorer student. 

7767. Pulvino, Charles J. & Lee, James L. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison) The counselor, goal-setting, and 
accountability. Counseling & Values, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
18(1), 51-56.—Discusses the problem of professional 
“accountability.” A plan is presented to enable counse- 
lors to accept their responsibility for (a) determining 
Proper objectives, (b) stating them in specific terms, (c) 
arriving at a practical methodology for achieving them, 
and (d) developing methods of evaluation consistent with 
their goals. A 4-page self-report instrument for carrying 
out the plan is included.—4. M. Cawley. 

7768. Robinson, Daniel N. (Georgetown U.) Harm, 
offense, and nuisance: Some first steps in the establish- 
ment of an ethics of treatment. American Psychologist, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 29(4), 233-238.— Discusses ethical issues 
involved in the involuntary treatment of individuals who 
either have not consented to treatment or who are unable 
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to rationally give their consent. J. Feinberg’s summary. 
7 traditional justifications for coercion is reviewed 3 
related to therapeutic intervention efforts, based on t 
view that some degree of coercion is inevitable in socie 
and that no right is absolutely given. Several cou 
decisions involving Ist Amendment rights are discuss 
and their implications for the state's right to assi 
individuals to involuntary therapy or hospitalization a 
considered, In order to restrict or delimit the state 
activities and/or prosecutions against individuals wh 
are labeled “nuisances,” the therapist should refuse 1 
administer treatment in all cases not involved with th 
principle of “private harm"—when failure to limit th 
freedom of an individual will result in harm to th: 
person (e.g, the prevention of suicide).—L. Gorse) 

7769. Rootman, Irving & Mills, Donald L. (U. Calgary 
Alberta, Canada) Professional behavior of America 
and Canadian chiropractors. Journal of Health & Socia 
Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 15(1), 3-12.—Compared th 
self-reported overt professional behavior of 307 Canadi 
an and 504 American chiropractors. Professional behav 
ior was defined by M. B. Sussman's 2 core characteristic: 
of a profession—service orientation (e.g, whether house 
calls are made, average fees for an office visit, or use o 
advertising) and theoretical knowledge. Interviews were 
conducted with the American Ss, while self-administered 
questionnaires were completed by the Canadians, Cana: 
dian practitioners were more likely to behave “profes- 
sionally" than their American counterparts. Methodo- 
logical, structural, and cultural interpretations of these 
differences are discussed. (36 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7770. Rosendahl, Pearl L. (Boston U., School of 
Nursing) Effectiveness of empathy, nonpossessive 
warmth, and genuineness of self-actualization of nurs- 
ing students. Nursing Research, 1973(May), Vol. 22(3), 
253-257.—Investigated whether a teacher-adult-learner 
relationship, perceived by an adult learner as empathic, 
nonpossessively warm, and/or genuine, fosters change 
toward inner-directed, support, time competence, and 
levels of self-actualization. 31 sophomore nursing, stu- 
dents completed 3 instruments: a pretest, a relationship 
questionnaire, and a posttest. Every 5th S had a 5-min 
interview with the E to discuss her perception of the 
teacher-adult-learner relationship. It was found that the 
relationship fostered change in inner-directed support 
but not in time (p = .005). —Journal abstract. e 

7771. Rush, William E. (St. John Hosp. Detroit, 
Mich. Problems facing graduate medical education 
today: Some possible solutions. Journal of Medical 
Education, 1974(May), Vol. 49(5), 419-423,—Describes 
how those responsible for the house officer program in í 
teaching community hospital plan to combine Kee 
intern assignments with Ist-yr resident roles while ei 
providing meaningful experiences in areas Reet 
for the individual's career goal. By combining e yrs 
of training, positions are made available for residents in 


i ctice and pediatric programs. 
Er Rod, William [3 & Davis-Silka, Linda. use 
homa State U.) Applying to graduate school in pec o- 
gy: A perspective and guide. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 33. a 
7773. Shapiro, Arthur K. & Struening, Elmer. (Ne 
York Hosp., Payne Whitney Psychiatric Clinic, Placeb: 
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Studies Lab., N.Y.) Defensiveness in the definition of 
Placebo. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1973(Mar), Vol. 
14(2), 107-120.—Investigated differences in the defini- 
tion and conception of placebos among 199 psychiatrists, 
internists, Surgeons, general practitioners, and research 
physicians. Ss completed (a) an agree-disagree scale 
containing 22 statements about the definition of placebo, 
(b) a 10-statement scale about the ethics of using 
placebos, and (c) 2 defensiveness scales about the least 
and most common uses of placebos and perceived use of 
placebos by other physicians. Background data were also 
Obtained. Results show that greater agreement with the 
items on the definition scale was correlated only with 
age, and not with less percent time in private practice 
and research as was predicted. Ethical attitudes toward 
placebos were associated with a limited definition of 
placebos; Ss who reported that they used nonspecific 
treatments or placebos less than other physicians agreed 
with fewer items in the definition. The prediction that 
physicians would exclude their specialty from the 
definition of placebo was confirmed for internists, 
Surgeons, and analytical psychiatrists, Ways in which 
defensiveness about preferred treatment modalities may 
influence attitudes are noted.—L, Gorsey. 

7774. Shapiro, Jerrold L. & Gust, Tim. (U. Hawaii) 
Counselor training for facilitative human relationships. 
Counselor Education & Supervision, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
13(3), 198-206.—Evaluated the effects of the prepracti- 
cum stage of a 3-stage counselor training program 
designed to integrate Cognitive and experiential learning 
in à systematic manner using professional trainers. 30 
counseling graduate students participated in 8 2-hr 
Sensitivity sessions, 1 10-hr marathon session, and 15 
weekly class sessions to merge the academic and 
experiental aspects of the training. 30 control students 
did not participate. AII Ss completed a pre- and posttest 
battery of personality and behavioral measures, includ- 
ing the Personal Orientation Inventory (POL) a 38-item 
adjective checklist of real and ideal self-characteristics, 
the Taft Experience Questionnaire (T EQ), and the 
Stanford Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale. Results indicate 
Significant increases for the participants on 3 POI scales, 


tics, increases on 4 TEQ scales, and increases in hypnotic 
susceptibility. A 2nd study replicated these result 7. 
Gorsey. 

7775. Shapley, Deborah. U.S.-U.S.S.R. exchange: 
Americans split on Schizophrenia Program. Science, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 1834128), 932-935.— Cites the growing 
unease and doubts on the American side Concerning the 
Soviet Union’s motives in the agreement between the 2 
countries to perform joint research on Schizophrenia. 
Leaders of Soviet Psychiatry are suspected of acting as 
organs of coercion against political dissenters, and the 
soviet authorities are questioned 
iealth exchanges for propaganda purposes, 

7776. Shelley, 
Columbia U., Coll. of Physicians & Surgeons) The use 
f nonphysicians in a health maintenance program for 
fective disorders. 7 


'eness of nonphysicians in providing care for outpa- 
nts suffering from manic-depressive disease. The 20 
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patients were selected from a clinic population of 80 
43-70 yr olds who were participating in a double-blind 
longitudinal study of the potential of lithium in prevent- 
ing affective illness. The Ss had been followed for the 
same 78-wk period, during which they were seen and 
interviewed at least once a month by teams of Psychiatric 
nurses and aides. The teams used a manic-depressive 
rating scale to detect symptoms that might need a 
physician’s attention. 14 of the Ss remained free of 
affective episodes in 252 visits and never required the 
services of a psychiatrist. It is concluded that the 
approach expanded the availability of psychiatric sery- 
ices without sacrificing effectiveness—Journal abstract. 

7777. Siegel, Rubin L. (Veterans Administration, 
Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences Service, Washing- 
ton, D.C) The training and use of mental health 
associates in the Veterans Administration. Hospital & 
Community Psychiatry, 1974(May), Vol. 25(5), 295-298, 
—Discusses 2 types of programs developed to train 
paraprofessional workers known as mental health associ- 
ates (MHAs). One is a 48-wk hospital-based program 
that is divided equally between didactic and clinical 
training and intended mainly for Veterans Administra- 
tion employees who need new avenues for career 
advancement. The 2nd program provides stipends to 
college students in mental health technology programs 
leading to an associate of arts degree; the students 
receive their practicum experience in Veterans Adminis- 
tration facilities and community agencies. Vignettes of 5 
actual MHAs are included and demonstrate how these 
workers operate in different clinical settings.—Journal 
abstract. 

7778. Silver, Maurice J., et al. (Hahneman Medical 
Coll. & Hosp., Community Mental Health Center, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Training psychoanalytically oriented 
Psychology students as behavior therapists: Six case 
studies. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 46. ? 

7779. Steele, Richard L. (High Plains Comprehensive 
Community Mental Health Center, Hays, Kan) A 
manpower resource for community mental health 
centers. Journal of Community Psychology, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 2(2), 104-107.— Discusses the utilization, training, 
and selection of paraprofessional, nonprofessional, and 
volunteer indigenous workers in local mental health 
agencies. 

7780. Stoudenmire, John A.; Clark, Duncan A. & 
Fleming, Eldridge E. (Mental Health Complex, Tupelo, 
Miss.) Evaluating a mental health seminar for foremen 
in industry. Journal of Community Psychology, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 2(2), 176-178.—Conducted a mental health seminar 
for 21 male foremen in a chemical plant in 10 I-hr 
sessions. The Purposes were to increase the mental health 
education and communicative skills of foremen to the 
point that they could be of therapeutic assistance to their 
Production workers who presented personal problems. 
Didactic presentations, group discussions, and audiovi- 
sual aids were used. Results indicate an increase in (a) 
the foremen’s ability to recognize and provide LU 
on emotional problems and (b) personal stability an 
comfort level in helping others. It is noted that pa 
foremen were generally work-oriented, introverted, 
nonverbal men and this probably helped to account for 
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their resistance to doing more “helping.” —Journal 
summary. 

7781. Tegtmeyer, Charles J.; Keats, Theodore E.; 
Pullen, Edwin W. & Langman, Jan. (U. Virginia, Medical 
School) The teaching of roentgen anatomy to medical 
students: A self-instructional approach. Journal o; 
Medical Education, 1974(May), Vol. 49(5), 455-456. 
— Describes the use of self-instructional methods and 
unstructured small group seminars in a combined course 
teaching roentgen and gross anatomy to Ist-yr medical 
students. 

7782. Ulett, George A. (Missouri Div. of Mental 
Health, St. Louis) Homeostatic mechanisms of the body 
politic: The physician as a potential for change. 
Psychosomatics, 1972(Jul), Vol. 13(4), 221-225.—Propos- 
es several ways for physicians to help enact the needed 
changes in health care delivery. 

7783. Venables, Ethel. (U. Aston, Birmingham, 
England) Theorising about counselling. British Journal 
of Guidance & Counselling, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 41-54. 
—Notes that the process of counseling differs from other 
helping processes not only in its aims and methods but 
also in the nature of the relationships established 
between the 2 participants. Clearer definition of these 
various processes in terms of the "primary task" and the 
role relationship which each task involves would avoid 
role-confusion when individual helpers are called upon 
to switch from one job to another. An agreed definition 
of the nature of counseling would also be beneficial on 
theoretical grounds, since many so-called "theories of 
counseling" deal not with counseling per se but with 
varying approaches to the study of human development. 
The relation between theory and practice in the training 
of counselors is discussed in the context of the work of 
M. Argyle, E. Goffman, and the learning theorists, as 
well as C. R. Rogers. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7784. Vontver, Louis A. (U. Washington, Medical 
School) A use of instructional objectives to increase 
learning efficiency. Journal of Medical Education, 
1974(May), Vol. 49(5), 453-454.—Discusses the use of 
explicit instructional objectives to increase the learning 
efficiency of medical students. The successful use of a list 
9f minimum instructional objectives for students during 
their obstetrics rotation is described. 

7785, Wall, Toby D. & Payne, Roy. (Medical Research 
Council Social & Applied Psychology Unit, U. Sheffield, 
England) Are deficiency scores deficient? Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 58(3), 322-326. 
—Discusses problems associated with the use of deficien- 
Cy scores in job attitude research. A logical and a 
PSychological constraint are identified and their opera- 
lion is demonstrated with data from empirical and 
Simulated studies using 66 nurses from 6 empirical levels. 
Part correlation and partial correlation techniques are 
Tecommended as ways of interpreting relationships 
between deficiency scores and other variables.—Journal 
abstract. 

7786. Wallston, Kenneth A.; Wallston, Barbara S. & 
Gore, Susan. (Vanderbilt U.) Development of a scale to 
eeh nurses’ trust of patients. Nursing Research, 

73(May), Vol. 22(3), 232-235.—Describes the develop- 
RU of a 10-item Trust Scale for Nurses (TS-N), tested 

n 79 nurses at a Veterans Administration Hospital. The 
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scale measures degree of nurses’ ; : 
ia of patients. Validation otis kee: b- 
eg nurses’ scores on the TS-N with thei 
EN otter's Interpersonal Trust Scale.—Journa 

7787. Watson, Patricia C. & Anchor, 

(George Peabody Coll. for Gë Een Deen) 
the therapy practicum experience. Catalog of Selectec 
Documents in Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 46. 

7788. Weinhold, Barry K. (U. Colorado) Challenge to 
a basic assumption. Counselor Education & Supervision, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 13(3), 223-226.— Discusses problems in 
counselor education and training (e.g. student selection 
criteria and current definitions of the role of a counselor) 
which may explain why counseling has been de-empha- 
sized in schools and is unpopular as a source of help. The 
assumption that counselor educators know what students 
will need to become professionals is challenged. The role 
of the student as co-learner with the teacher is advocat- 
ed, and necessary changes in training programs which 
vous be appropriate to this new role are proposed.—L. 

rsey. 

7789. Weiss, David. (Dawson Coll., Montreal, Que- 
bec, Canada) A humanistic design for practice. Social 
Casework, 1974(Mar), Vol. 55(3), 168-172.—Discusses a 
design for practitioners in the hope that their aptitudes 
and resources will be strengthened by a humanistic 
attitude. It is argued that, when social planners and their 
institutions develop unrealistic patterns of anxiety 
regarding their fate, programs, and purposes, discontinu- 
ities and discontent appear in their attempts to develop 
restorative, rehabilitative, and enhancement programs. 
—M. W. Linn. 

7190. White, Arden J. & Parsons, Bonnie M. (U. 
Wyoming) An alternative approach to the teaching 
experience requirement for school counselors. Counse- 
lor Education & Supervision, 1974(Mar), Vol. 13(3), 
238-241.—Compared the self-ratings and supervising 
principal ratings of 7 counseling graduates with 2-8 yrs 
of teaching experience with those of 7 graduates who had 
completed 12 semester hours of internship in lieu of the 
teaching experience. Both the counselors and their 14 
supervising principals completed a 48-item scale for 
measuring the performance of counselors, No differences 
were found in the perceived initial or continued 
acceptance of the nonteacher counselors and the 
teaching counselor by teachers, administrators, students, 
or others. The supervisors of the nonteacher Ss tended to 
rate them higher than they rated themselves. 5 differ- 
ences between the 2 counselor groups were found on 
items relating to teaching experience and counselor role 
(e.g.. working in teacher-student relationships and 
perspectives toward other teachers). No differences were 
found in supervisor ratings of group abilities to perform 
specific guidance duties. It is concluded that there is no 
sound evidence for continuing the pod experience 
requirement in counseling programs. — 'orsey. 

"oe. Wiltshire, E. Bevan & lesworth, Maxime A. 
Program evaluation: Implications for educating 
professionals. Canada's Mental Health, 1974(Jan), Vol. 

aining of professional 


-9.—Discusses the tr 
22, F9 Discs Juating mental health 


mental health workers in eva ntal 
programs. Problems of definition, conceptualization, anc 
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methodology are considered, and questions are discussed 
concerning the definition of a mental health program, 
the criteria by which it should be judged, training 
| procedures, and who ought to evaluate. Options for 
evaluation include government Tepresentatives, public 
Committees, professionals involved in the program, 
Psychologists, or experimental social innovators or 
Satellite education center staff. Methods of teaching 
evaluation are discussed, and the procedure called 
"management by objectives" is suggested.—7. Davis. 

7192. Wolpe, Joseph. (Temple U., Medical School, 
Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric Inst) Supervision 
transcript VII: Neglecting the case history and other 


7793. Yarmey, A. Daniel. (U. Guelph, Ontario, 
Canada) Appreciation of university education in relation 


introductory, 4th-yr, graduate, and extension psychology 
Courses to examine their attitudes toward education and 


abstract. 

7794. Zerface, James P. & Birch, Wade G. (Indiana 
Career Guidance Center, Bloomington) 1970 counsel- 
ing and guidance graduates: Follow-up. Counselor 


Specific job functions, how jobs were obtained, and other 
job variables are also presented. Suggested solutions to 
the overproduction of graduates are Presented.—, 
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7795. Battle, Constance U. (Hosp. for Sick Children, 
Vashington, D.C.) Disruptions in the socialization of a 
oung, severely handicapped child. Rehabilitation Liter- 
ure, 1974(May), Vol. 35(5), 130-140.—Discusses some 
the fundamental aspects of the socialization process in 
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the normal child compared with the disruptions in that 
process in the handicapped child. To indicate the 
magnitude of these disruptions, it is pointed out that as 
the handicapped child grows older, he drops further and 
further behind his normal peers. (40 ref)—S. L. Warren, 

7796. Denko, Joanne D. Klismaphilia: Enema asa 
sexual preference. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 27(2), 232-250.— Presents 2 case histo- 
ries involving men whose primary sexual behavior 
consisted of taking enemas (i.e., klismaphilia). In the Ist 
case, involving an army officer, factors leading to the 
disorder included habitual administration of enemas by 
a loving but overly protective mother, encouragement of 
the practice by the father, and anxiety stemming from 
severe illness in childhood. Despite obsessive thinking 
and phobias, this man’s use of compulsive defenses 
helped him to compartmentalize his abnormality and 
lead an externally normal life. The 2nd case involved a 
lawyer who had experienced no anal attentions in 
childhood but adopted the habit of klismaphilia in adult 
life. Multiple characterologic and Psychopathic problems 
plagued this intelligent and sensitive patient. It is felt a 
more humanitarian attitude towards those suffering 
disorders of this type would be beneficial.—Journal 
summary. 

7797. Di Scipio, William J. & Feldman, Martin C. 
(Bronx State Hosp. Evaluation & Research Service, 
N.Y.) Muscle efficiency of hospitalized adult retar- 
ded/psychotic patients. Journal of the Bronx State 
Hospital, 1973(Sum), Vol. 1(3), 100-103.— Developed a 
method for evaluating gross muscle deficits in 20 16-56 
yr old chronic retarded psychotics with limited verbal 
abilities. The method involved assessing both functional 
strength and passive range of motion to provide a 
starting point for the physical therapist who would work 
with these patients. Shoulder flexion, shoulder abduc- 
tion, and hip flexion were assessed using a muscle 
efficiency/range of motion scaling procedure. The most 
important finding was that movement deficiencies in 
these severely retarded psychotic Ss were more associat- 
ed with an inefficiency of the functional use of muscle 
groups tested rather than with a restricted range of 
motion.—Journal abstract, 

7798. Goldstein, Gerald & Shelly, Carolyn H. (Veter- 
ans Administration Hosp., Topeka, Kan.) Neuropsycho- 
logical diagnosis of multiple sclerosis in a neuropsy- 
chiatric setting. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 158(4), 280-290.—Replicated studies by 
C. G. Matthews et al and by R. M Reitan et al (see PA, 
Vol 44:13128 and 47:1 1420) on the behavioral aspects of 
multiple sclerosis (MS). The performance of 20 MS 
patients (mean age — 42.7) on the WAIS and the 
Halstead Impairment Index was compared with that of 
20 psychiatric patients (mean age — 42.6) and 20 
patients with various forms of brain damage other than 
MS (mean age — 42.8). Overall results replicated those 
of the previous studies in that differences were found 
among MS patients on the intelligence measures (Rei- 
fan's study used the Weschler-Bellevue Intelligence 
Scale), but not on the neurophysiological tests. Perform- 
ance patterns were similar in all 3 studies and data 
Suggest that the major differences among the MS, 
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sychiatric, and brain damage groups lie in various an : i ; : 
M of motor functioning. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. BEL EDEN M t n d can add to their 
7799, Holland, Terrill R. & Wadsworth, Helen M. 7802. McQuade, Walter & Vis Ang 
ns Administration Hosp., Psychol i it is, wh j man, Ann. Stress: What 
(Vetera i D. Psychology Service, it is, what it can do to your health, how to fight back 
Brecksville, O.) Incidence versus degrees of rotation on New York, N.Y.: E. P. Dutton 1974. 243 T 735. 
the Minnesota Percepto-Diagnostic Test in brain-dam- —Describes how the qualit f RA [^o 
: ` T T i y of 20th century living 
aged and schizophrenic patients. Perceptual & Motor (especially urban life) causes stress and how this stress 
Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 131-134. —Administered affects both physiological and psychological functions 
the Minnesota Percepto-Diagnostic Test (MPDT) and Different types of stress ailments (e.g, coronary disease 
the WAIS Vocabulary and Block Design subtests to 20 or migraine) are discussed, and solutions ranging from 
brain-damaged and 20 process schizophrenic inpatients biofeedback and hypnosis to psychotherapy and mysti- 
matched for age (mean = 49 yrs) and educational level. cism are presented. 
When the MPDT was scored for incidence of rotations 7803. Neuringer, Charles. (U. Kansas) Self- and other- 
as well as for total number of degrees of rotation, only appraisals by suicidal, psychosomatic, and normal 
the degrees measure discriminated between the 2 groups. hospitalized patients. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
When IQ was held constant through the use of partial Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 42(2), 306.— The 3 groups of 
correlation or the IQ correction procedure presented in patients rated themselves and others by a semantic 
the MPDT manual, the degrees measure was no longer — differential on the factor scales of evaluation, activity, 
discriminating. However, since the degrees measure was and potency. Suicidal Ss rated themselves lower in value 
superior to the incidence measure, it is suggested that and potency, both absolutely and in comparison to other 
visual-motor design reproduction tests with scoring people, than did the psychosomatic and normal groups. 
systems using incidence measures may be underutilizing The extent of the negative self-evaluation was considered 
the modest discriminating power the rotational error  SUTprising, particularly on the potency factor. It is 
type possesses.—Journal abstract. suggested that the feeling of impotence may be more 


7800. Hreid: . B.: Ni F important in producing suicidal behavior than the feeling 
reidarsson, A. B.; Nielsen, J. & Berggreen, of being “good” or “bad.” 


Sheila. (Arhus State Hosp., Cytogenetic Lab., Risskov, . 1 
Denmark) Presumptive Vie raidiocatión and mental 7804. Routh, Donald K. (U. North Weier? a 
retardation in a family with a case of Klinefelter's Development Inst, Chapel Hill) The: experimen 
A chology of developmental disorders: Selected and 
syndrome. Journal of Mental Deficiency Research, be tated bibliography. Catalog of Selected Documents 
1973(Sep), Vol. 17(3-4), 163-170.—Describesa 29-yr-old SMPTE: Vol.d, 4l 
mentally retarded male with Klinefelter’s syndrome and aha Se GER & Freiberger, Dahlia, (U. Tel- 
presumptive Y/15 translocation. The translocation was ANV Inst. of Criminology & Criminal Law, Israel) ba 
also found in some of his near relatives, but there was no comparison between schizophrenia and delinquency 
evidence of any connection between the translocation possible? (Hebr) Criminology, Criminal Law, & Police 
and the mental retardation, which was found as a Science, 1971-1972( Win), Vol. 1(1), 48-58.—Proposes an 
dominant trait in the family. S's personality development empirical investigation of the parallel processes underly- 
| was in some aspects different from that of his sibs with ing the development of schizophrenia and delinquency. 
f mental retardation: (a) he was more immature, impul- The proposed research concentrates on early socializa- 
sive, and difficult to get along with than his sibs; (b) he tion in the family. It is hypothesized that in the case of 
committed arson on several occasions and had a record schizophrenia, contradictory messages of an existential 
, of crime against property; and (c) he had a strong sexual nature are transmitted to the child; in the case of 
| libido, being bisexual, exposing himself, and masturbat- delinquency, the contradictory messages are expected to 
ing openly. The female relatives with presumptive Y/15 have an ethical content. Relevant information is. to be 
translocation had a normal phenotype with normal gathered from complete families by means of projective 
Secondary sex characteristics, fertility, and female gender — tests. An attempt will also be made to collect cke, 
role and identity. Journal summary. about the eae ter sh a i 
7801. Luborsky, Lester; Todd, Thomas C. & Katcher, delinquency and à out the role of s 
Aaron H. (U. Ped A celf-administered social etiology of schizophrenia English summam. v) The 
assets scale for predicting physical and psychological ` 7806. Spinetta, John J. (San Pee MAN 7 
illness and health. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, dying child's awareness of wm 6 260. SE se 
1973(Mar), Vol. 172), 109-120. Developed a Social cal Bulletin, 1974(Apr), Vol. S9 PE ir bet 
Assets Scale (SAS) by listing items considered to GF Sate eaten Erde parents, nurses, 
Social assets, adding items from other scales such as the the honest concern of the " hort ala e {ak of 
Phillips Social Competence Schedule, Education, occu- and physicians of wi m d actually knows about 
Pation, and health were found to be the most important objective data on Ke: : chological reactions are to it. 
Social assets. The SAS showed promise in predicting (a) his illness or what his m ee atid, cf ^& it of 
the frequency of episodes, (b) the severity of certain The result ee dti based on nothing more 
Zoch: illnesses, and (c) the amount of SE Se reactions and unsubstantiated 
General illness. It predicted improvement from E Hued studies directly measuring the 


S x i ‘Ol 
Psychiatric hospitalization, but not improvement from BEE to a very real awareness by à 
Outpatient psychotherapy. Its predictive success SO far oe d as young as 6 yrs of the seriousness of his illness. 


Compares well with longer and better known instruments 
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Implications for designing future research in this area are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

7807. Tymchuk, Alexander J. (U. California, Medical 

School, Los Angeles) Comparison of Bender error and 
time scores for groups of epileptic, retarded, and 
behavior-problem children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 71-74.—Made Bender Gestalt 
error and time score comparisons between groups of 16 
epileptic, 27 mentally retarded, and 33 school and/or 
behavior problem 7-17 yr olds. Results indicate that 
there were significant differences in error scores between 
the epileptic and the school-behavior problem groups 
and between retarded and the school-behavior problem 
groups, but there were no significant differences in time 
scores for any groups. An attempt was made to assign Ss 
to their appropriate groups by using error or time scores 
alone. Although no single cutoff score was better than 
chance for accurately assigning group membership, a 2- 
dimensional plot using both error and time scores was 
significant. The importance of this system for clinical 
diagnosis is discussed. Correlations between IQ, error 
and time scores, and age are reported for each diagnostic 
group.—Journal abstract. 


Mental Disorders 


7808. Abrams, Richard & Taylor, Michael A. (New 
York Medical Coll., Metropolitan Hosp. Center, N.Y.) 
Unipolar and bipolar depressive illness: Phenomenology 
and response to electroconvulsive therapy. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 30(3), 320-321.—Re- 
viewed the records and Hamilton Depression Rating 
Scale scores of 43 patients with endogenous depression 
who had received ECS therapy. No differences were 
found between unipolar and bipolar depressive patients 
for the severity of illness, the clinical psychopathology of 
the depressive syndrome, or the response to ECS. Bipolar 
patients had an earlier age at illness onset, were more 
often women, and had a greater incidence of cyclothymi- 
a and mesomorphy and a greater genetic loading for 
affective illness. Despite the differentiation of unipolar 
and bipolar depressives by various biological criteria, 
they exhibit a homogeneous syndrome of endogenous 
depression and a uniform response to ECS.—Journal 
abstract. 
7809. Adler, David & Harrow, Martin. (U. Harvard, 
Medical School, Boston) Idiosyncratic thinking and 
personally overinvolved thinking in schizophrenic pa- 
tients during partial recovery. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 15( 1), 57-67.—Studied the importance of 
idiosyncratic thinking and personally. overinvolved 
thinking in schizophrenia during the acute and the 
partial recovery phases. 5 indexes of thinking derived 
from 2 tests were administered to 25 acute schizophrenic, 
23 borderline, and 47 nonschizophrenic patients in the 
Ist and 8th wk of hospitalization. Schizophrenics showed 
substantially higher levels of idiosyncratic thinking than 
nonschizophrenics in the acute phase; as Ss emerged 
rom the acute phase, differences diminished considera- 
ly. No significant differences were found between 
chizophrenic and nonschizophrenic Ss in personally 
verinvolved thinking at either time. It is suggested that 
liosyncratic thinking is an important characteristic of 
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the acute schizophrenic thought disorder. 
—Journal summary. 

7810. Andreasen, N. J.; Tsuang, Ming T. & Canter, 
Arthur. (U. Iowa, Medical School) The significance of 
thought disorder in diagnostic evaluations. Comprehen- 
sive Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 27-34.— Tested the 
hypothesis that it is difficult for experienced clinicians to 
distinguish the schizophrenic from the manic Or even 
from the creative writer on the basis of thought disorder 
alone. It is noted that defining the nature of thought 
disorder in schizophrenia and recognizing it in individual 
patients is often a matter of. controversy. A group of 42 
clinicians examined proverb interpretations and samples 
of writing from 2 schizophrenics, 2 manics, and 2 
creative writers. The clinicians diagnosed thought disor- 
der more frequently in the writers and manics than in the 
schizophrenics. Suspected diagnoses were never the same 
as the actual clinical diagnoses, and they were unable to 
distinguish the psychotic from the nonpsychotic individ- 
uals. It is concluded that current thinking about the 
nature and significance of thought disorder should be 
reexamined and reevaluated. (16 ref)—Journal summary. 

7811. Angst, J., et al. (U. Zurich, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Switzerland) The course of monopolar depression and 
bipolar psychoses. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirur- 
gia, 1973(Nov), Vol. 76(6), 489-500.—Conducted a 
Tetrospective analysis of the course of monopolar 
depression and bipolar psychosis in a total of 1,027 
patients from Canada, Denmark, Germany, Switzerland, 
and Czechoslovakia. Results show that mean age at Ist 
onset was significantly lower for bipolar psychosis than 
for monopolar depression (30 vs 43 yrs, respectively). 
However, the course of both types of affective psychoses 
showed more common features than differences. Both 
had a periodic course, with single episodes being 
extremely rare. Number of episodes seemed to be limited 
to 8 or 9 in bipolar psychoses and 5 or 6 in monopolar 
depression, Episode length in individual cases was more 
or less constant throughout the patient’s life, and cycle 
length Ge, the time from beginning of 1 episode to 
beginning of the next episode) became progressively 
shorter in both Broups.—Journal summary. 

7812. Arnds, H. G. (U. Freiburg, Inst. for Psychoana- 
lysis & Psychotherapy, W. Germany) [Concerning the 
term Psychoanalytic-diagnostic anamnesis.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Psychotherapie und medizinische Psycholo- 
gie, 1973(Sep), Vol. 23(5), 192-195.—Considers that 
statistical conceptions are insufficient for diagnosing 
Psychogenic disturbances, and that dynamic attitudes, 
which enable the examiner to perceive the motivational 
Structure basic to experiential and behavioral modes, are 
more important. Psychological findings obtained 
through conflict-centered psychoanalytical diagnosis are 
detailed. 

7813. Auger, Terrance J. (U. Wisconsin, Coll. of 
Human Biology, Green Bay) Mental health terminology: 
A modern tower of Babel? Journal of Comma 
Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 113-116.—3 doran 
psychologists from a children’s treatment center jointly 
prepared theoretical definitions of 10 important behavior 
descriptors from a checklist used as part of the 
admissions procedure to the clinic. 30 staff members 
were .then asked to rank the behavior descriptors. 


(24 ref) 
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followed by the psychologists’ definitions, in terms of the 
importance of the statement for child mental health. 
Another group of 30 Ss used the same procedure but in 
reverse order. Correlations between the 2 rankings within 
each group were nonsignificant. The lack of agreement 
suggested caution in the use of mental health terms 
lacking in semantic precision.—Journal summary. 

7814. Barcai, Avner & Rosenthal, Miriam K. (Oranim 
Guidance for the Children of the Kibutz, Kiriat Tivon, 
Israel) Fears arid tyranny: Observations on the tyranni- 
cal child. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
30(3), 392-395.—Examined the clinical relationship 
between fearfulness and tyranny in children in 2 
representative cases of a 9-yr-old boy and an 8-yr-old 
girl. A characteristic pattern of family interaction 
emerges that underlies the dynamics of tyranny and 
fears. Ignoring this interaction and treating fear alone 
was not helpful; introducing changes in family interac- 
tion that lead to the control of tyranny affected both 
fears and tyranny. It is suggested, therefore, that due to 
specific family structure and motivation a pattern of 
interaction develops whereby all caretakers are incapable 
of setting limits to the child. This results in consistent 
yielding to his demands, and leads the child to 
experience omnipotence and fantasies of power, as well 
as overdependence, and the inability to tolerate frustra- 
tion. The incongruence of these experiences and the 
confrontation with the environment outside the home 
brings about the experience of fear.—Journal abstract. 

7815. Baumann, Urs; Meyer, B. & Suter, U. (U. 
Zurich, Psychiatric Clinic, Switzerland) [Formal and 
substantive evaluation of the PND Scales.] (Germ) 
Diagnostica, 1974(Spr), Vol. 20(1), 3-21.—Evaluated the 
PND Test which consists of substantive scales designed 
to measure paranoia, neuroticism, and depression. 2 
parallel forms of the PND, the Maudsley Personality 
Inventory and the General Knowledge subscale of the 
Hamburg-Wechsler-Intelligenztest, were administered to 
126 psychiatric patients and 21 normals. Both forms of 
the PND were interpretable for 66% of the patients, one 
for 83%. The Neuroticism and Depression scales ap- 
peared to measure the same trait, the 2 test forms were 
parallel, the test behavior of patients able to answer both 
tests was stable, and PND Neuroticism and MPI 
Neuroticism correlated highly. It is proposed that the 
PND, partly because of its 2 validity scales, is useful in 
differentiating schizophrenia, affective psychoses, and 
neuroticism.—M. E Morf. ^ 

7816. Beckmann, D. & Junker, H. (U. Giessen, Div. of 
Medical Psychology, W. Germany) [Structures of 
married couples in the Giessen Test.] (Germ) Zeitschrift 
d und medizinische Psychologie, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 23(4), 140-150.—Administered the Gies- 
sen Test to 60 neurotic married couples, obtaining from 
them self-portraits and portraits of each other. 5 types of 
disturbed marital-structure emerged from factor analysis 
9f the results: depressive-anxious pugnacious, and sado- 
Masochistic marriages; and combinations of depressive 
wife and hypomanic husband and phallic wife and 
Passive husband. g 

7817. Blaney, Paul H. (U. Texas, Austin) Two studies 
on the language behavior of schizophrenics. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 83(1), 23-31. 
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—Tested L. J. Chapman's hypothesis that contextua 
constraints are less salient, and stronger meaninj 
constraints more salient for schizophrenics than fo) 
normals, as was the hypothesis drawn from the works ol 
K. Salzinger and of R. L. Cromwell and P. R. Dokeck 
that schizophrenics are overly constrained by immediate 
Cues relative to distant ones. Ss were 3 groups of males at 
a VA hospital: 25 normal controls, staff members; 22 
hospitalized controls, nonschizophrenic patients; and 71 
schizophrenics. The Chapman hypothesis was supported 
only for disorganized schizophrenics and only when the 
eee Sement being considered was lexical. The 
immediacy hypothesis was supported with regard to 
boy constraints. (25 teu A abstract, " 

. Bottomley, Richard, Mental deviants: A review 
article. African Social Research, 1973(Jun), No. 15, 
374-380.—Presents an extension of the sociological view 
of mental deviancy expressed by J. Orley in Culture and 
Mental Illness (1970). While sociologists have isolated 
some of the social factors which cause mental illness, it is 
now more pertinent for them to study the factors at work 
in the hospitalization or referral process; i.e., the types of 
behavior defined as symptomatic of mental illness by the 
community, and the social factors affecting the percep- 
tion of these symptoms by referring agents. Models of 
causation alternative to the medical one are needed.—P. 
R. Farnsworth. 

7819. Bowers, Malcolm B. (Yale U., Medical School) 
Lumbar CSF 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid and homovanil- 
lic acid in affective syndromes. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1974(May) Vol. 158(5), 325-330. 
— Measured lumbar cerebrospinal fluid 5-hydroxyindo- 
leacetic acid (5-HIAA) and homovanillic acid (HVA) 
following probenecid administration in psychiatric e 
tients with affective disorders. Values obtained probably 
reflect composite rates of formation of these acid 
monoamine metabolites at various sites within the 
central nervous system. There seemed to be an increase 
in the absolute level of baseline or probenecid-induced 
concentrations of these metabolites in older Ss which 
may have been due to an increase in monoamine oxidase 
activity with age. In unipolar depressives pretreatment 
values for 5-HIAA were not different from controls, 
while HVA was increased and led to a somewhat 
decreased 5-HIAA to HVA ratio. Treatment with 
amitryptyline led to significant reductions in 5-HIAA 
and the 5-HIAA to HVA ratio. In bipolar patients 
pretreatment values for both metabolites were decreased 
compared to controls. The values for the 5-HIAA to 
HVA ratio were somewhat elevated. In atypical depres- 
sives treated with phenelzine, 5-HIAA and HVA values 
were consistent with the presence of central monoamine 
oxidase inhibition. (22 ref}—Journal abstract. id 

7820. Breidt, R. (U. Tübingen, Div. of Clinica 
Psychology, W. Germany) [Are greseveritior nM 
plained by brain damage?] (Germ) Psychiatria J 
1973, Vol. 6(6), 357-369.—Demonstrates that por 

ion” can be used, and is quantifiable and meaningfully 
anon i chotherapy and in the 
adaptable, as à metater v Peri j t of similar 
description of po pu See rs inadequate 
prenon e. E ui behavior. Known 
i tal processes or be . 
ee perseveration are discussed. It is argued 
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that perseveration is insufficiently explained by brain 
damage, since incongruent results have been found, and 
many groups of non-brain-damaged people show even 
higher perseverations than those with brain damage. A 
theory of higher order about perseverations as primitive 
forms or regressions of behavior is presented. (15 ref) 
—English abstract. 

7821. Broeker, Harald; Sack, Gerhard; Miiller, Detlef 
& Müller, Jutta. (Carl Gustav Carus Medical Academy, 
Neurologic-Psychiatric Clinic, Dresden, E. Germany) 
[Sleep-EEG-tests of non-specific cases of paroxysm and 
episodic behavioral disturbances: A preliminary report.] 
(Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische Psychol- 
ogie, 1973(Nov), Vol. 25(11), 656-660.— Describes an 
experimental method to assist in the diagnosis of 
paroxysms and depression of obscure origin. After | 
night of sleep deprivation, patients ingest 2 dormutil 
tablets and induce hyperventilation. This procedure was 
successful in 12 out of 665 cases in diagnosing nonspecif- 
ic epileptic and behavioral disorders. Studies on the 
diagnostic significance of sleep encephalograms are 
cited.—K. J. Hartman. 

7822. Brouwez, J. P. [A contribution to the study of 
sexuality and an approach to the image of the father in 
Schizophrenia.] (Fren) Feuillets Psychiatriques de Liège, 
1973, Vol. 6(2), 221-234.—Asked a schizophrenic patient 
with artistic ability to draw pictures as a form of 
interaction with his therapist and as a means of 
communicating his inner world. His drawings revealed 
disturbed relations with the mother and an absence of 
the realization of the Sexuality of the father. 

7823. Brunetti, P. M. (Brain & Mental Disease Clinic, 
Paris, France) [Incidence of mental disorders in the 
rural community of Vaucluse: Recent findings and a 
recapitulation.] (Fren) Hygiene Mentale (Supplement de 
Encéphale), 1973(May), Vol. 62(1), 1-15.—Replicated a 
1964 survey of mental disorders in Vaucluse, revealing a 
50% reduction in disorders other than psychosomatic 
and nervous illness. Reductions are attributed to the 
exclusion of psychosomatic illness and to other changes 
in the diagnostic criteria of what constitutes a mental 
disorder.—K. J. Hartman. 

7824. Bruyn, G. W. (Netherlands Central Military 
Hosp., Utrecht) Anxiety and pain in neurological 
practice. In W. L. Rees (Ed), Anxiety factors in 
comprehensive patient care: Where general medicine and 
psychiatry meet. New York, N.Y.: American Elsevier, 
1973. 106 p.—Describes the anatomical, physiological, 
ind psychological aspects of pain, emphasizing that the 
pecific quality of the experience of pain is acquired or 
mplified during the ascent of afferent impulses toward 
he cortex. The relationship between anxiety and pain, 
arious clinical neurological syndromes characterized b 
le presence or absence of pain, and treatment factors in 
sute and chronic pain are discussed. (26 ref) 

7825. Burton, Arthur. Hope and Schizophrenia. 
ychoanalytic Review, 1 972-1973(Win), Vol. 59(4), 
9-616.— Discusses the Psychodynamic characteristics 
d functions of hope, which is defined as a state of 
ing in which a heightened expectancy overrides the 
jective possibilities of the moment. In different 
lations, hope may exist as the prime ingredient of 
sonal motivation, as a Projection of the present into 
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the future, as a bridge between Teality and magic (e.g. in 
schizophrenia), or as a means of ameliorating the 
hardships of life. The role of hope in schizophrenia js 
emphasized, and the way in which hope can be 
encouraged within the atmosphere of a mental hospital 
and in psychotherapy is examined. The conflict between 
Eros and Thanatos and the role of hope as a mitigating 
agent in this often hostile dialog is considered to be a 
primary phenomenon of the schizophrenic experience, 
the resolution of which leads the patient to either real life 
or real death —L, Gorsey. 

7826. Carlson, Gabrielle A.; Kotin, Joel; Davenport, 
Yolande B. & Adland, Marvin. (St. Louis U., Medical 
School) Follow-up of 53 bipolar manic-depressive 
patients. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
124, 134-139.—47 bipolar manic-depressives observed to 
be manic while hospitalized at the National Institute of 
Mental Health were interviewed an average of 3.2 yrs 
after discharge and 14.7 yrs after onset. A close relative 
was interviewed separately in 30 cases. The patients had 
an average of over 5 episodes, although 57% had been 
well since hospitalization. Another 10% had further 
episodes but functioned well in intervening periods. 
Approximately ⁄ of the sample was impaired with severe 
or moderate affective Symptoms that interfered with 
work and with social and family life.—Journal summary. 

7827. Cochrane, Raymond & Robertson, Alex. (U. 
Edinburgh, Medical Research Council Unit for Epidemi- 
ological Studies, Scotland) The Life Events Inventory: A 
measure of the relative severity of psycho-social 
Stressors. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1973(Mar), 
Vol. 172), 135-139.—Reports the development of a 
measure of recent life experiences, the Life Events 
Inventory (LEI) This instrument is superior to the 
Schedule of Recent Experiences in 3 respects: (a) It is 
more comprehensive. (b) It is more consistent in the kind 
of events included. (c) Weights for the items were derived 
from the groups most likely to have experience of the 
events involved; i.e., psychiatrists and psychologists 
(n — 60) psychiatric patients (n = 42), and students 
(n = 75). Close agreement was found among the weights 
assigned by all 3 Broups.—Journal abstract. 

7828. € » Raymond. (U. Birmingham, England) 
Hostility and neuroticism among unselected essential 
hypertensives. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 17(3), 215-218.—From a group of 
volunteers who were put on a daily schedule of 1.6 g of 
clofibrate or a Placebo, 32 hypertensive men for whom 
there was no discernible cause for hypertension were 
selected. This target group was compared on the Eysenck 
Personality Inventory and the Hostility and Direction of 
Hostility Questionnaire to 2 control groups matched for 
age, social class, and marital status: Control Group 1 
had a diastolic pressure between 90 and 110 mm and 
Control Group 2 had a recording of less than 90 mm. 
There was no evidence that high blood pressure was 
related to emotional instability or the repression of 
hostility. (15 ref) H G. Shipman. 

7829. Cohen, Bertram D.; Nachmani, Gilead & 
Rosenberg, Seymour. (Rutgers State U., Medical School, 
Piscataway) Referent communication disturbances in 
acute schizophrenia. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 83(1), 1-13.— Tested several alternative 
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models of verbal communication in schizophrenia by 
showing to 24 schizophrenic and 24 normal speakers sets 
of colors varying in similarity and number of colors 
displayed. The task was to describe a designated color in 
each set so that a listener could pick it out. Disturbances 
in schizophrenic Ss occurred whenever the task demand- 
ed that they edit out nondiscriminating descriptions. 
Thus, for highly dissimilar sets where the self-editing 
demands were minimal, the communication accuracy, 
reaction time, and utterance length of schizophrenics 
and normals were indistinguishable. But with increasing 
intraset similarity the schizophrenics’ communication 
accuracy dropped below that of the normals, while their 
reaction time and utterance length rose more sharply. 
Qualitative and quantitative features of disturbed schizo- 
phrenic communication are described in terms of a 
perseverative-chaining model of speaker behavior in 
schizophrenia. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7830. Condini, Antonio & Rizzardo, Renzo. (U. Padua, 
Clinic for Mental & Nervous Disorders, Italy) [Clinical 
contribution to the study of expressive psychopatholo- 
gy.] (Ital) Rivista di Psichiatria, 1973(May), Vol. 8(3), 
201-221.—Examined expressive patterns in 7 psychotic 
patients. In 2 of the cases the verbal use of colors as 
linguistic signs was found. A 3rd patient showed a 
production of writings, the evolution of which manifest- 
ed the influence of the therapeutic relationship with the 
doctor. The remaining 4 patients were characterized by a 
graphic production which was considered to be a way of 
interpersonal approach. (26 ref)—Journal summary. 

7831. Czernik, Adelheid & Steinmeyer, Eckhard. 
(Aachen U. of Technology, Medical Faculty, Psychiatric 
Div., W. Germany) [Experience of loneliness in normal 
and in neurotic subjects.] (Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie 
und Nervenkrankheiten, 1974, Vol. 218(2), 141-159.—Re- 
viewed the literature and conducted a study in an 
attempt to formulate definitions of “loneliness,” "being 
alone," and "isolation" as philosophical and sociological 
concepts. The polarity profile was used to measure 
attitudes to loneliness. The attitudes of normal German 
Ss in the present study were found to be more similar to 
those of the American Ss than the German Ss studied by 
P. R. Hofstütter in 1957. This result is interpreted as an 
indication. of adaptation to the times. The subjective 
experience of loneliness was also examined in 112 
healthy and 56 neurotic German Ss. It was possible to 
make a clear distinction between normal and neurotic Ss 
on the basis of the problems seen as inherent to 
loneliness in each group. Neurotic Ss suffered more 
deeply from loneliness and felt lonelier than normals; 
this difference was highly significant. However, neurotics 
were also less communicative and less willing to attempt 
new contacts. It is concluded that the loneliness variables 
allowed the diagnosis of neurosis with 78% accuracy, 
Which indicates that the problem of loneliness is relevant 
to neurosis. (42 ref)—English abstract. 

7832. de Leenheer, A. P. (State U. Ghent, Faculty of 
Scientific Research, Lab. of Medical Biochemistry & 
Clinical Analysis, Belgium) Identification and quantita- 
tive determination of phenothiazine drugs in urine 
Samples of psychiatric patients. Journal of Pharmaceuti- 
cal Sciences, 1974( Mar), Vol. 63(3), 389-394.— Describes 
à gas liquid chromatography method for the specific 
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identification and quantitation of phenothiazine drugs 
(e.g. propericiazine, perazine, and trifluoperazine) ex- 
en in the urine of 7 male patients at the microgram 
evel. 

7833. Defourny, M. & Frankignoul, M. (U. Liége, 
Belgium) [Concerning the predisposing behavior of 
coronary disease patients (overt pattern A).] (Fren) 
m of Psychosomatic Research, 1973(Jul), Vol. 17(3), 

7834. ` Degossely, M. [Description ` of 
depersonalization.] (Fren) Feuillets Psychiatriques de 
Liege, 1973, Vol. 6(2), 179-187.— Presents excerpts from 
case histories and quotations from patients’ narratives to 
describe the phenomenon of depersonalization. It is 
shown that although there is much variety in manifesta- 
tion, depersonalization generally includes a feeling of 
detachment from personal experiences as if the event 
were happening to someone else. It can also apply to 
parts of the body (e.g., feeling that one's hands are really 
those of another). Depersonalization can occur in 
moments of danger and to the young, It is also frequent 
during initial stages of psychoses. Depersonalization 
does not include the idea of being directed by an outside 
force.—P. Puffer. 

7835. Donlon, Patrick T. The enigma of the 
schizophrenias. Psychosomatics, 1972(Jul), Vol. 13(4), 
272-275.—Notes that although the schizophrenias re- 
main a clinical diagnosis, schizophrenic symptoms are 
nonspecific and probably are the psychological manifes- 
tation of multiple determinants occurring singly or in 
combination. Recognition of the fact that understanding 
of the schizophrenias is limited is urged. Several ways to 
further investigate scientifically the schizophrenias and 
to reconceptualize thinking on this form of psychosis are 
suggested. (21 ref)—Journal abstract, 

7836. Dube, K. C. & Kumar, N. (Mental Hosp., Agra, 
India) An epidemiological study of manic-depressive 
psychosis. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 
49(6), 691-697.—To determine the prevalence of manic- 
depressive psychosis among Indians, a team consistin of 
a psychologist, statistician, social workers, and psychia- 
trists surveyed 29,468 inhabitants of rural, semirural, and 
urban areas. 37 cases were discovered, giving a preva- 
lence rate of 1.26 per 1,000 people. 81% of these cases 
came from urban areas, There was a nonsignificant 
tendency for females to have a higher revalence rate, 
The prevalence rate was highest in males aged 55 and 
over and in 35-54 yr old females. Persons engaged in 
business showed a greater tendency to develop the 
disorder than any other occupational group. Males living 
in joint families had a higher prevalence rate than those 
living in nuclear families. Prevalence rates were higher 
for Indian refugees than for nonrefugees and for female 
members of higher social castes. The effects of industrial- 
ization, the caste system, and drugs on these prevalence 
rates are discussed.—A. Olson. Ca 

7837. Erichsen, F. (U. Tubingen, Neuroclinic, w. 
Germany) [The father of schizophrenics: DN M 
Zeitschrift für Psychotherapie und medizinische e er 
gie, 1973(Sep), Vol. 23(5), 169-185.— Presents ad iona 
data, collected from 1965 to 1969, on the personality 
characteristics of the fathers of 72 male and 50 rime 
schizophrenics. The fathers' influence on the the devel- 
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opment of the disorder in their children appeared to be 
significant. The children’s feelings concerning their 
fathers, especially during crucial stages of childhood and 
adolescent development, were examined in detail. Feel- 
ings included varying degrees of idealization of the 
father and overt ambivalence toward him or rejection of 
his role in their lives. (61 ref)—B. McLean. 

7838. Erichsen, F. (U. Tubingen, Neuroclinic, W. 
Germany) [The father of Schizophrenics.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Psychotherapie und medizinische Psycholo- 
gie 1973(Jul), Vol. 23(4, 130-140.—Examined the 
Characters of 350 fathers of schizophrenics and their 
roles in the development of the disordered child. Results 
Show the fathers’ personalities as predominantly narcis- 
sistic and dominating, as causing 4 types of dependency 
in the child, and as imposing a corrupted super-ego on 
the child, leading to a distorted world view. 

7839. Farina, Amerigo; Thaw, Jack; Lovern, John D. 

& Mangone, Dominick. (U. Connecticut) People's 
reactions to a former mental patient moving to their 
neighborhood. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 108-112.—Contacted 62 people in 
their own homes and asked them to listen to a taped 
interview with a former patient so that they might judge 
how he would be received in their neighborhood. Ss 
heard either a person who sounded somewhat maladjust- 
ed or someone who appeared quite normal and were told 
the patient had been hospitalized for either a medical or 
a psychiatric problem. Ss expressed both more positive 
and more negative dispositions toward the mental than 
toward the control patient. Results of this and other 
Studies suggest that people in interaction with an ex- 
mental patient are in conflict, They find such a person 
objectionable and disturbing and yet feel the need to 
Support and help him.—Journal summary. 

7840. Feher, Leslie. Double-mind theory. American 
Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1973, Vol. 33(2) 210-213. 
—Conceptualizes the double-bind theory of schizophre- 
nia in terms of research and theory concerning split- 
brain phenomena. It is Suggested that the unconscious, 
mechanisms of repression, and behavioristic concepts 
can be understood in terms of the existence of verbal and 
nonverbal hemispheres of the brain. 

7841. Flor-Henry, P. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, Cana- 
da) Psychosis, neurosis and epilepsy: Developmental 
and gender-related effects and their aetiological con- 
tribution. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
124, 144—150.— Considers that, when integrated, obser- 
vations from the study of development, psychometric 

analysis of Wechsler scales, and differential age and sex 
incidence of psychiatric Syndromes support a basic 
hypothesis. This thesis posits that biologically deter- 
mined, gender-related, lateralized hemispheric dysfunc- 
tion is a key determinant of the occurrence of Schi- 
Zophrenia, affective states, psychopathy, and hysteria. 
The male sex is associated with Superiority in those 
functions mediated by the nondominant hemisphere, 
while females excel in language and functions associated 
with the dominant side of the brain. Schizophrenia 
appears related to defects of the dominant hemisphere, 
and affective psychoses to dysfunction of the nondomi- 
hant. War injuries and epileptic or hypoxia lesions 
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provide further evidence of vulnerability of the left or 
dominant hemisphere of the male. (58 ref)—R. L. Sulzer. 

7842. Freedman, Barbara J. (Bureau of Clinical 
Services, Div. of Corrections, Madison, Wis. The 
subjective experience of perceptual and cognitive 
disturbances in schizophrenia: A review of autobio- 
graphical accounts. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 30(3), 333-340.— Examined approxi- 
mately 60 autobiographical books and articles written by 
schizophrenics during or after their psychotic episodes 
for descriptions of changes in the patients’ perceptual 
and cognitive experiences. F. requently reported perceptu- 
al changes included both enhanced and muted sensory 
awareness and numerous specific auditory and visual 
disturbances. Often mentioned Cognitive experiences 
included attentional deficits, both racing and retarded 
thinking, increased associations between ideas, mental 
exhaustion, lack of recognition of familiar words, people, 
and objects, memory deficits, thought blocking, disturb- 
ances in language production and comprehension, 
mistaking identities, and distorted sense of time. The 
continued, systematic exploration of patients’ subjective 
experiences is urged. (69 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7843. Frei, Margrit. (U. Zurich, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Switzerland) [Neuroticism and extraversion-introversion 
in schizophrenics.] (Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und 
Nervenkrankheiten, 1974, Vol..218(2), 161-176.—Admin- 
istered the Maudsley Personality Inventory (MPI) to 156 
Schizophrenics on up to 3 different occasions—during 
hospitalization, on discharge, and at least 6 wks after 
discharge. In contrast to personality changes of depres- 
sives reported in the literature, no substantial differences 
were found on the 3 occasions in Ss’ MPI Extraversion 
(E) and Neuroticism (N) scores. The E and N scores of 
the schizophrenics were also compared with data given 
in the literature for other clinical groups and normals. 
The schizophrenics proved to be significantly more 
introverted than normals. However, they were less 
emotionally labile than Ss with systhymics, hysterics, or 
Psychosomatic illness or than ‘psychopaths, habitual 
criminals or depressives. No difference in emotional 
lability was found between schizophrenics and normals. 
—English summary. 

7844. Giannitrapani, 
(Duke U., Medical Center, i 
Asheville) Schizophrenia and EEG spectral analysis. 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 36(4), 377-386.—Conducted an EEG 
examination of 10 hospitalized 16-25 yr old SEH 
ics in remission from an acute psychotic episode and | 
normal controls matched for sex and age, using 16 
unipolar electrodes and 8 stimulus conditions. E 
distribution throughout the brain of the 9 cps ban 
activity was more uniform for the schizophrenics than 
for the normals. The peak of domimant alpha E 
occurred at 11 cps for the normals and at 9 cps for the 
schizophrenics. Dominant alpha frequency scatter va 
greater for the schizophrenics for whom broa dban 
peaks of dominant activity were likely to occur. Peaks Ge 
higher frequencies accrued at the 19 cps band, signi à 
cantly higher for the schizophrenics, and at the 29 um 
band for half the Schizophrenics and none of o 
controls. It is proposed that these possible harmonics 
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dominant activity in the schizophrenics are a correlate of 
impaired alertness. The manner in which the scores in 
the 19 and 29 c/sec bands are distributed for the 
schizophrenics points to the possibility that spectral 
analysis of the EEG could ultimately prove useful in 
differentiating between the disorders which are currently 
subsumed under the general heading of schizophrenia. 
(French summary) (30 ref)—Journal summary. 

7845. Good, Lawrence R. & Good, Katherine C. 
(Middle Tennessee State U.) A preliminary measure of 
existential anxiety. Psychological Reports, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 34(1), 72-74.—Describes the development of a 
preliminary 32-item, self-report measure of existential 
anxiety, which yielded a reliability estimate (Kuder- 
Richardson 20) of .89 for a sample of 237 undergradu- 
ates. A hypothesized inverse relationship between exis- 
tential anxiety and need for achievement was confirmed, 
whereas a hypothesized inverse relationship between 
existential anxiety and test anxiety was not.—Journal 
abstract. 

7846. Groen, J. J. (U. Leiden, Jelgersma Clinic, 
Netherlands) The psychosomatic study of anxiety in 
internal diseases. In W. L. Rees (Ed.), Anxiety factors in 
comprehensive patient care: Where general medicine and 
psychiatry meet. New York, N.Y.: American Elsevier, 
1973. 106 p.— Discusses recent research on the source 
and physiology of emotions and anxiety, their impor- 
tance in psychosomatic medicine, and the treatment of 
anxiety with combined psychotherapeutic and psycho- 
pharmacological procedures. (43 ref) 

7847. Guilleminault, C. (Salpétriére Hosp., Clinic of 
Nervous System Disorders, Paris, France) [Sleep: Hallu- 
cinations and experimental modell (Fren) Revue de 
Neuropsychiatrie Infantile et d'Hygiene Mentale de l'En- 
fance, 1972(Nov), Vol. 20(11—12), 849-855.—Considers 
that although numerous abnormalities have been report- 
ed after polygraph studies of sleep patterns in schizo- 
phrenic patients, no major feature typical of schizophre- 
nia can be distinguished. Recently, however, several 
studies have reported that there was no rebound after 
rapid eye movement (REM) deprivation in acute, 
hallucinating schizophrenics. It is suggested that experi- 
ments with parachlorophenylalanine in cats conducted 
by R. Wyatt et al, which led to studies of levo-5- 
hydroxytryptophan in schizophrenics, may be useful for 
further research. (German & Spanish summaries) (26 ref) 
—English summary. : 

7848. Halmi, Katherine A. (U. Iowa Hosp.) Compari- 
son of demographic and clinical features in patient 
groups with different ages and weights at onset of 
anorexia nervosa. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 158(3), 222-225.—Examined specific 
clinical and demographic features in 3 subgroups of 
anorexia nervosa patients with different ages at onset of 
illness (less than 15 yrs, 15-25 yrs, and greater than 25 
Yrs) and 2 other subgroups with normal or obese body 
Weight when the disease started (N = 94). Few of the 
Variables examined differed among subgroups. Precipi- 
tating social events, bulimia, vomiting, and anxiety 
Symptoms occurred more frequently with a greater age at 
Onset of illness, whereas obsessive-compulsive traits Were 
More common in the younger age group. Obesity 
immediately prior to the occurrence of the disease was 
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more common when the age at onset was greater, 
Patients with a normal weight immediately prior to the 
illness had à greater incidence of broken homes, 
depressive symptoms, and obsessive-compulsive traits 
than did patients who were obese before developing 
anorexia nervosa, Psychosomatic complaints were more 
frequently noted in the latter group. All age and weight 
groups had similar large numbers of patients with 
excellent scholastic records,—Journal summary, 

7849. Hamilton, Max. (U. Leeds, England) Combined 
anxiety-depressive states. In W. L. Rees (Ed.), Anxiety 
factors in comprehensive patient care: Where general 
medicine and psychiatry meet. New York, N.Y.: American 
Elsevier, 1973. 106 p.—Discusses problems in the. 
classification, diagnosis, and treatment of depression and 
anxiety states. Methods of distinguishing between these 
conditions, the use of rating scales and inventories in 
making this distinction, and treatment and management 
issues are considered. 

7850. Henryk-Gutt, Rita & Rees, W. Linford. (St. 
Bartholomew's Hosp., London, England) Psychological 
aspects of migraine. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 17(2), 141-153.—Compared the person- 
ality traits of 25 men and 25 women who had classic 
migraine attacks with those of matched controls, using 
interviews and standard tests; e.g., the Eysenck Personal- 
ity Inventory (EPI) and the short Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory. Findings suggest that the mi- 
graine Ss are predisposed, by constitutional rather than 
by environmental factors, to experience a greater than 
average reaction to a given quantity of stress. It is 
concluded that the higher N scores on the EPI for the 
migraine Ss are not the result of having migraine, but 
that the raised level of reactivity to stress may be a 
predisposing factor in the development of migraine in 
susceptible Ss. (30 ref) —W. G. Shipman, 

7851. Ho, David Y. (Hong Kong U.) Modern logic 
and schizophrenic thinking. Genetic Psychology Mono- 
graphs, 1974(Feb), Vol. 89(1), 145-165.— Investigated the 
extent to which faulty deductive reasoning is a specific 
intellective deficit responsible for the thinking disorder 
in schizophrenia. The Deductive Inference Test (DIT), 
based on modern logic, was constructed and adminis- 
tered to 40 matched pairs of normals and schizophrenics. 
Results show that although the schizophrenics were 
significantly inferior to normals in their overall perform- 
ance on the DIT (particularly with emotional material), 
they were similar to normals on symbolic material, It is 
concluded that the thinking pathology of schizophrenics 
results from functional disturbances rather than from 
concreteness or a basically faulty deductive process. (33 

ial abstract, 

igh is G. (Memorial U. Newfoundland, 
Faculty of Medicine, St. John’s, Canada) The psychiatric ` 
syndrome of infestation. Psychiatria Clinica, 1973, Vol. 
6(6), 330-345.—Traces the history of the saa 
syndrome (the belief that one is infested with Sec 
insects or animals) from 1892 to the present, Me 
examines various views concerning the ore 
patients exhibiting the syndrome are described and ` e 
likely diagnoses discussed. It seems ess that 
delusions of infestation, regardless of whether H ey a 
based on haptic hallucinations or not, may arise in the 
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course of a functional psychosis or an organic psycho- 
syndrome or in the absence of demonstrable psychosis. 
With respect to these latter cases the question of 
delusions (or delusion-like ideas) and the problem of 
paranoia are discussed. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7853. Hunter, Richard; Thomson, Thomas; Reynolds, 
C. M. & Pitcher, Pamela M. (Friern Hosp., London, 
England) Fibrin/fibrinogen degradation products in 
cerebrospinal fluid of patients admitted to a psychiatric 
unit. Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 37(3), 249-251.—Paired cerebrospinal 
fluid (CSF) and serum samples, collected from 81 
psychiatric patients, were assayed for fibrin-fibrinogen 
degradation products (FDP) using a hemagglutination 
inhibition technique. FDP were found in all serum 

samples. 15 Ss had FDP in the CSF, indicating recent 
central nervous system damage. 

7854. Johnson, Dale T.; Workman, Samuel N.; 
Neville, Charles W. & Beutler, Larry E. (Duke U., 
Medical School, Highland Hosp. Div., Asheville) MMPI 
and 16 PF correlates of the A-B therapy scale in 
psychiatric inpatients. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research 
& Practice, 1973(Fal), Vol. 10(3), 270-272.—Reports a 
study that correlates the MMPI scores of 143 hospital- 
ized psychiatric patients with scores on R. C. Carson’s 
23-item A-B scale (see PA, Vol 41:11979). While for 
females, only 1 correlation resulted in significance, 8 
MMPI scales correlated Significantly with the A-B scale 
Scores of the male patients. It is suggested that A-B 
scales may assess different characteristics in men and 
women. Type A patients had more feminine interests, 
were more depressed, emotionally less stable, obsessive- 
compulsive, socially isolated, and more anxious than 
Type B patients.—R. S. Albin. 

7855. Jurich, Anthony P. & Jurich, Julie A. (Kansas 
State U.) Correlations among nonverbal expressions of 
anxiety. Psychological Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 
199-204.—40 female undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents were videotaped in an interview during which they 
Were questioned about sexual attitudes. Independent 
pairs of judges rated Ss using these videotapes. Pearson 
product-moment correlations between 12 nonverbal 
ratings, a finger sweat index, and Ss’ subjective evalua- 
tion of anxiety yielded (a) low relationships between S's 
subjective rating, the number of times S touched her 
head, articulation errors, and the other variables; (b) 
high correlation between finger sweat index, rater's 

Blobal rating, immediacy, tone, postural relaxation, 
speech errors, filled pauses, editorial errors, and eye 
contact; and (c) moderate correlations between rate of 
Speech, posture shifts, etc.—Journal abstract. 

7856. Kellerman, Jonathan. (U. Southern California) 
Sex role stereotypes and attitudes toward parental 
blame for the Psychological problems of Children. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 42(1), 153-154.—Randomly assigned 100 male and 
70 female college students to groups that read 15 case 
histories of boys, girls, or children of unspecified sex who 
lad specific disorders. Ss were asked to assume that 
(0076 of the blame for the disorders was caused by the 
hild's parents, and to divide up this total blame between 
he mother and father. Results reveal that the 5 disorders 
efined as stereotypically “masculine” (€.g., aggression) 
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were all blamed more on the father than the mother. 
whereas the mother was blamed more for the 5 disorders 
conceptualized as “feminine” (e.g., emotionality). The 5 
disorders conceptualized as not relating to Sex-role 
stereotypes in an obvious way (e.g., mental retardation) 
were also blamed more on the mother. Results Support 
the notion of a relationship between sex-role Stereotypes 
and parental-blame attitudes.—4. Olson, 

7857. Kelly R. (DePauw U., Bureau of Testing & 
Research) Mental illness in the Maori Population of New 
Zealand. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 49(6), 
722-734.—Obtained data on Maori first admissions to 
New Zealand mental hospitals from 1953 to 1968, a 
period of increasingly rapid acculturation for the Maori 
population. Early in the period, the rates of Maori first 
admissions were well below those of the Europeans, but 
by the mid-1960's the rates for the 2 groups were 
relatively similar. The Maori increases were due largely 
to higher rates of hospitalization for neuroses and 
character disorders. Admission rates for psychoses 
remained relatively stable during the period. In general, 
the greatest changes in admission rates were observed in 
the younger age groups. It is hypothesized that much of 
the increase in mental illness among the Maori has 
resulted from acculturative stress. (31 ref)—Journal 

7858. Kennard, David. (Littlemore Hosp., Oxford, 
England) The newly admitted psychiatric patient as 
seen by self and others. British Journal of Medical 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 47(1), 27-41.—Used the 
semantic differential technique to assess how 20 patients 
newly admitted to a psychiatric hospital perceived 
themselves, the ideal person, and the mentally ill person. 
Responses were compared with how the person most 
closely involved with the patient (i.e., the person who 
brought him to the hospital) perceived the patient, the 
patient's ideal self, and the mentally ill person. Results 
indicate a close agreement between how patients and 
those closest to them saw the ideal and a mentally ill 
person. Perceptions of the patient on admission differed 
in the areas of disturbed behavior, ease of communica- 
tion, and degree of illness. Factor analysis indicated that 
patients and closest others shared 2 common dimensions 
of perception. Implications of results are discussed in 
relation to sociological and interpersonal models of 
mental illness and the process of hospital admission. 
Technical problems with the semantic differential tech- 
nique are also considered. (16 ref)—Journal summary. 

7859. Kerr, T. A.; Roth, Martin & Schapira, Kurt. (Ù. 
Newcastle upon Tyne, Royal Victoria Infirmary, Eng- 
land) Prediction of outcome in anxiety states an 
depressive illnesses. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 124, 125-133.— Tested the validity of the 
distinction between anxiety states and depressive illness- 
es and devised scorable predictive scales, ps 
prospective study on 111 patients which included fo a 
up averaging 3.8 yrs. Clinical features present duri e 
illness were related to subsequent outcome, leading Bs 
the conclusion that the features of predictive value md 
the 2 groups were entirely different and supporting ia 
dichotomous view of affective disorders. The scales, 
Consisting of weighted indices of 9 features for ve 
States, including suicidal tendencies, agitation, 
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drinking, hysteria, and male sex; and of 12 features for 
depressive illnesses, including physical illness, brief 
duration, marital disharmony, loss of confidence, and 
depersonalization, may be of value in forming a 
prognosis and in management of the patient. (34 ref) —R. 
L. Sulzer. 

7860. Kirshner, L. A. (Mt. Auburn Hosp., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Dissociative reactions: An historical review and 
clinical study. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 
49(6), 698-71 ].—Reviews previous writings on dissocia- 
tive reactions to illustrate the diversity of clinical data 
and theory on the subject. It is suggested that Freud and 
J. Breuer's (1895) original dual hypotheses of a central 
“hypnoid” state and a psychological process of “fending- 
off” determined later conceptual models which tended to 
ignore social determinants of behavior. To study the 
influence of social factors on these reactions, the 
psychiatric records of 23 servicemen and 7 female 
military dependents who exhibited ego-alien behavior 
with varying degrees of amnesia were compared with the 
records of 25 male psychiatric-patient controls. Legal 
jeopardy was found to be the sole significant feature 
differentiating the male amnesics from controls. Dissoci- 
ative episodes were not associated with hysterical traits 
or conversion reactions, although this relationship was 
more frequent in females. Findings suggest that amnesia 
is a culturally defined role utilized adaptively by the ego 
to repudiate unacceptable behavior, conforming to J. 
Spiegel’s concept of the transitional social role. 5 cases 
are presented in detail. (25 ref)—Journal summary. 

7861. Koh, Soon D. & Kayton, Lawrence. (Michael 
Reese Hosp., Psychosomatic & Psychiatric Inst., Chica- 
go, Ill.) Memorization of “unrelated” word strings by 
young nonpsychotic schizophrenics. Journal of Abnor- 
mal Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 83(1), 14-22.—Used 
multiple word lists with low contextual constraints to 
examine nonorganizational processes or "strategies" 
Which might be operating in single-trial free recall. by 
Schizophrenics. Ss were 20 young nonpsychotic schizo- 
phrenics and 20 normal controls. The schizophrenics, as 
compared to the normals, showed limited storage 
capacities of the primary and secondary memories, 
vulnerability to intrusion, slow response time, inefficien- 
cy in utilizing stimulus contiguity for organization, and 
consequential recall deficit. These findings, with those 
from previous investigations, suggest that both organiza- 
tional and nonorganizational dysfunctions may underlie 
the schizophrenics’ poor performance. The possibility 
that nonorganizational processes may be integral parts of 
Mnemonic organization is discussed. (28 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

7862. Kozhukhovskaya, I. I. (Moscow Regional Elekt- 
Tostal Psychiatric Hosp., USSR) [A method for studying 
thinking and critical ability.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 143-146—Describes a method for 
Studying thinking in mentally disturbed individuals, 
originally proposed by R. G. Natadze and simplified by 
the author. The method consists of a task of hierarchical 
Classification of concepts. While Natadze used paralogs, 
the author uses cards with pictures of various means of 
transportation, along with pictures of unrelated objects 

aving moving parts. Conversations with schizophrenic 
Patients during the performance of the task are present- 
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ed, showing the inadequacy of their performance, 
particularly in the form of conceptual chaining of 
basically unrelated ideas.—4. Zusne. 

7863. Krippner, Stanley. (Maimonides Medical Cen- 
ter, Brooklyn, N.Y.) Sentics, Kirlian photography, and 
Psychosomatic illness. Gifted ` Child Quarterly, 
1973(Win), Vol. 17(4), 293-296.—Suggests ways in which 
"sentics" (ie, a field of study which measures finger 
pressure in response to emotional fantasy) and Kirlian 
electrophotography, a means of recording the corona 
discharge from an object, can be combined for a better 
understanding of psychosomatic illness. 

7864. Lauer, Robert H. (Southern Illinois U., Ed- 
wardsville) The Social Readjustment Scale and anxiety: 
A cross-cultural study. Journal of Psychosomatic Re- 
search, 1973(Jul), Vol. 17(3), 171-174.—Investigated a 
possible correlation between measures of anxiety and the 
Social Readjustment Rating Scale (SRRS). 648 Ameri- 
can and 130 English Ss were given a questionnaire 
containing the SRRS and the short form of the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety scale. There was a significant positive 
relationship between SRRS score and anxiety score for 
the American sample. This was also the case for the 
English sample but only when the medium and high 
levels of anxiety were combined into | category.—W. G. 
Shipman. 

7865, Letourneau, Jacques E. & Lavoie, Germain. (St- 
Jean-de-Dieu Hosp., School of Optometry, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) The Poggendorff illusion among 
paranoid and simple schizophrenic patients. American 
Journal of Optometry & Archives of American Academy of 
Optometry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 50(12), 944-948,— Compared 
7 paranoid and 6 simple schizophrenic inpatients on the 
Poggendorff illusion. Results show that the illusion was 
smaller among paranoid Ss. (33 ref) 

7866. Levav, Itzhak & Minami, Hiroko. Mothers and 
daughters and the ` psychogeriatric patient. 
Gerontologist, 1974(Jun), Vol. 14(3), 197-200.—Inter- 
viewed 48 Jewish mothers of Western and Eastern origin 
and 1 of their respective Israeli-born daughters regarding 
their attitudes to a psychogeriatric patient. Results show 
that attitude toward the aged had more weight than 
attitude toward mental illness. There was agreement that 
the family is the social agent responsible for different 
treatment situations. When the elderly person is à 
"psychiatric case" Ss indicated consultation with the 
mental health profession and general medical services, 
Relevance for community mental health planning is 
noted.—Journal abstract. 

7867. Levy, Raymond & Mushin, Joan. (Bethlem 
Royal & Maudsley Hosp. London, England) The 
somatosensory evoked response in patients with hyster- 
ical anaesthesia. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 17(2), 81-84.—Tested the hypothesis 
that different intensities and sites of application of 
stimuli to skin or peripheral nerves may cause. different 
response recordings in hysterical anesthesia patients. B. 
cortical somatosensory averaged evoked response (AER) 
was studied in 9 patients. Nerve and skin stimuli Me 
applied and the stimulus intensity defined. besche 
were applied to skin receptors the amplitude of the : 
from the anesthetic area was always smaller than that 
from a nonanesthetic area. When stimuli were applied to 
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a peripheral nerve, the anesthetic area produced a 
smaller AER with near-threshold stimuli but when 
Stimulus intensity was increased the 2 areas evoked 
AERs of comparable amplitudes. In 3 patients tested 
after recovery these differences disappeared. It is 
concluded that AERs should be recorded in all such 
patients even when they report no subjective sensation. 
—W. G. Shipman. 

7868. Maier, S. & Rey, E. R. (U. Heideberg, Social 
Psychiatric Clinic, W. Germany) [An experimental study 
of strategy learning in schizophrenic patients.] (Germ) 
Psychologische Forschung, 1974, Vol. 36(4), 359-374. 
—Investigated | aspect of problem-solving behavior, 
based on Cameron and Payne's theory of “overinclu- 
Sion" for the description of schizophrenic thought 
disorders. The easiest way of monitoring this kind of 
behavior is probably by means of test material for 
Strategy learning. 20 normal and 20 schizophrenic Ss had 
to discover the 4 letters in 50 successive trials. Since the 
letters had characteristic features in common, the 
application of a "simultaneous scanning strategy" with 2 
questions allowed a solution to be formed in each case. 
Results clearly demonstrate that all Ss learned a strategy 
but that there were significant differences between the 2 
groups in the type of strategy. Schizophrenics developed 
à typically different Strategy (i.e., a “successive scanning 


in chronic 
1951-1960 and 1961-1970.] (Germ) Archiv für Psy- 
und Nervenkrankheiten, 
115-124.— Indicates that the percentage of discharged 
Chronic schizophrenics was nearly twice as high in 
1961-1970 as in 1951-1960, In the 1950's longer 
remissions usually resulted from treatment with ECS and 
insulin; in the 1960's treatment wi 
habitually produced shorter remissions. (36 ref) 

7871. Marsella, Anthony J.; Kinzie, David & Gordon, 
Paul. (U. Hawaii) Ethnic variations in the expression of 
depression. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 435—458.— Administered a depres- 
sion symptom checklist to American college students 
who evidenced clinical levels of depression and were of 
lapanese, Chinese, or European ancestry (n — 308, 87, 
ind 112, respectively). Results of a factor analysis show 
hat groups differed with respect to the functional 
imensions expressed by the patterns. In general, 
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existential symptoms dominated the patterns of the 
Japanese and Caucasians, while somatic Symptoms were 
more characteristic of the Chinese. In addition, the 
Japanese evidenced an interpersonal Symptom pattern, 
and both oriental groups manifested a Cognitive symp- 
tom pattern. A theory is proposed which Suggested that 
symptoms are related to extensions of the Self-condi- 
tioned via socialization experiences. The role of individu- 
al differences, stress, and cultural definitions of disorder 
in determining the expression of depression is discussed, 
(44 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7872. Maurer-Groeli, Y. A. (U. Zurich, Psychiatric 
Clinic, Switzerland) [Blood group and illnesses: Study of 
the distribution of ABO blood groups in healthy 
volunteers compared with that in patients with Psychi- 
atric, organic and psychosomatic illnesses.] (Germ) 
Archiv fiir Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, 1974, Vol. 
218(4), 301-318.—Conducted a survey of 46 publications 
on ABO blood groups among patients with depressive, 
schizophrenic, somatic, and psychosomatic illnesses (in 
comparison with matched conirol groups of the same 
region). Blood group O was significantly more frequent 
in patients with duodenal ulcer and gastric ulcer 
(nonsecretor type). Blood group A was significantly 
more frequent in half the patients mentioned in publica- 
tions on gastric cancer. In half the publications on 
endogenous depression blood group O was significantly 
more frequent. The possible influence of blood group O 
on endogenous depression is discussed briefly. There was 
no significant relation between ABO blood groups and 
psychoneurotic depression or Schizophrenic. The rarer 
blood groups B and AB gave no evidence of any 
significant distribution. with regard to the illnesses 
studied (27 P ref)— English abstract. 

7873. McAdoo, Wm. G. (Indiana U., Medical School) 
The application of Goldberg’s classification rules to 
parents in a child guidance clinic and in an adult 
Psychiatric clinic. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 174-175.—Compared 2 random 
samples of 100 parents from a child guidance clinic by 
means of L. R. Goldberg’s sequential diagnostic classifi- 
cation rules using MMPI indices with 2 random samples 
of 100 parents from an adult outpatient clinic. The child 
guidance clinic had a higher proportion of both mothers 
and fathers who were classified as normal, while the 
adult outpatient parents had a higher proportion of both 
mothers and fathers who were classified as sociopathic. 
There were no significant differences between _the 
mothers and fathers in each clinic on the various 
diagnostic classifications. Results of the normal-deviant 
Classification provide some support for the validity of 
this distinction. —Journal summary. 

7874. McNeil, Thomas F. & Kaij, Lennart. (Lafayette 
Clinic, Detroit, Mich.) Obstetric notations of mental or 
behavioral disturbance. Journal of Psychosomatic Rer 
search, 1973(Jul), Vol. 17(3), 175-188.—Examine 
whether female psychiatric patients are more often 
Mentally or behaviorally disturbed near childbirth ue 
are demographically similar control women. As n 
ured through obstetric record notations of 169 iube 
tions to 99 Psychiatric patients and 169 reproductions 
matched control women from the same hospital SC 
Series, female mental patients were significantly mor 
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often mentally disturbed or distressed during reproduc- 
tion than were the controls. The diagnostic group with 
the most frequent notations of disturbance were the 
psychopaths; process schizophrenics were the 2nd most 
frequently noted diagnostic group. (23 ref)—W. G. 
Shipman. 

7875. Mendel, Julius G. (Long Island Jewish Hillside 
Medical Center/Queens Hosp. Affiliation, Liaison & 
Consultation Service, Jamaica, N.Y.) Munchausen's 
syndrome: A syndrome of drug dependence. Comprehen- 
sive Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 69—72.— Discusses 
the Munchausen's syndrome—the simulation of symp- 
toms or at times of entire disease entities for the purpose 
of gaining hospital admission and treatment. Literature 
on the subject is limited and it has only been since the 
mid-1960s that patients of this type have been recognized 
as presenting primarily psychiatric problems. Some 
patients appear to be schizophrenic, some neurotic, and 
still others are thought to suffer from character disorders. 
Many are seen to have manipulative, demanding natures, 
and their histories reveal a high incidence of drug 
addiction. It is suggested that the syndrome is more 
common than has been reported and may often be 
missed or denied by physicians and surgeons. A more 
realistic approach to treatment which emphasizes the 
drug-dependent nature of the illness is recommended. 
(25 ref)—Journal summary. 

7876. Meyer, Lorraine M. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 
Comparison of attitudes toward mental patients of 
junior and senior nursing students and their university 
peers. Nursing Research, 1973(May), Vol. 22(3), 242-245. 
— Studied attitudes toward mental patients of students in 
a school of nursing and compared them with the 
attitudes of groups of their peers in other schools within 
one university. The Opinions About Mental Illness Scale 
was administered to a total of 157 nursing and non- 
nursing undergraduates. The hypothesis that nursing 
students would have attitudes more favorably oriented 
toward mental patients than their peers was supported 
on 2 attitudes, authoritarianism and interpersonal 
etiology. Although senior nursing students showed some 
decrease in authoritarianism, the hypothesis that atti- 
tudes of nursing students would change significantly 
after a psychiatric nursing course was supported on | 
attitude only, interpersonal etiology. (17 ref}—Journal 
abstract. 

7877. Morgan, Donald W.; Crawford, Jeffrey L.; 
Frenkel, Sinai I. & Hedlund, James L. (Walter Reed 
Army Medical Center, Computer Support in Military 
Psychiatry, Washington, D.C.) An automated patient 
behavior checklist. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 58(3), 393-396.— Describes the develop- 
Ment of an automated, 47-item patient behavioral 
Observation checklist. A. factor analysis of 689 sets of 
Tatings on 103 patients yielded 4 factors: Acting Out, 
Depression- Withdrawal, Degree of Disturbance, and 
Adaptation to the Ward. A sample of a patients 
behavioral record is presented, and the applications and 
implications of the automated procedure are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

7878. Miiller-Suur, Hemmo & Beckers, Wolfgang. (U. 
Gottingen, Nerve Clinic, W. Germany) [The use and 
nosological meaning of the terms “schizophrenic” and 


"schizoid."] (Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und Nerven- 
Krankheiten, 1974, Vol. 218(2), 177—194.—Concludes that 
there is no empirical difference in the content of the 
terms “schizophrenic” and “schizoid,” Formally, howev- 
er, the 2 terms are different in that “schizophrenic” 
denotes 1 element of the class of "schizophrenic illness," 
whereas "schizoid" denotes 1 feature of all persons 
falling in the class of "neuroses" and normal and 
abnormal personalities. 

7879. Narasimhachari, N.; Plaut, J. & Himwich, 
Harold E. (Galesburg State Research Hosp., Thudichum 
Psychiatric Research Lab., Ill.) 3:4-dimethoxyphenyle- 
thylamine, a normal or abnormal metabolite? Journal of 
Psychiatric Research, 1972(Dec), Vol. 9(4), 325-328. 
—Studied the metabolism of 3,4-dimethoxyphenylethy- 
lamine (DMPEA) in 22 Ss. Over 100 urine samples from 
13 normal controls and 9 schizophrenics were examined 
for DMPEA by a selective and sensitive method which 
converts the primary amine into an isothiocyanate 
derivative. 6 of the controls were on a restricted diet and 
undergoing chemical stress with cysteine and an MAO 
inhibitor. Of the remaining 7, 5 were laboratory staff and 
2 were volunteers; all were on unrestricted diets, 2 on 
large quantities of tea at times, The 9 psychotic patients 
were all diagnosed chronic schizophrenics, some on 
restricted diets and under chemical stress and some off. 
medication for 4 wks. Not a single sample showed a 
positive test for DMPEA, indicating that it is not a 
metabolite, normal or abnormal, nor a constituent. of 
urine, normal or abnormal. A method for reexamining 
these chemical results in order to resolve the controversy 
surrounding this subject is supgested.—R. S. Albin. 

7880. Ossofsky, Helen J. (Georgetown U., Medical 
School) Endogenous depression in infancy and child- 
hood. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 
19-25.—Reports on an analysis of data from 220 1-12 yr 
olds treated with imipramine for a variety of disorders in 
which depression dominated the clinical picture. of 
those seen, 156 (71%) were boys. It is suggested that the 

diatrician is in a more favorable position than the 
psychiatrist to diagnose endogenous depression in 
infants and children. Data indicate that this ailment 
should be suspected in any hyperactive infant, especially 
one born following a precipitate labor, presenting à 
serious and frowning expression, and showing an 
absence of spontaneous play. Other symptoms and 
results of psychometric testing are presented in tables 
and discussed. Results of imipramine therapy are noted, 
—A. Farrell. A 

7881. Parkes, C. Murray. (Tavistock Centre, Unit for 
the Study of Psychosocial Transitions, London, England) 
Factors determining the persistence of phantom pain in 
the amputee. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 17(2), 97-108.—Interviewed 46 —— 
tees | mo and 13 mo after amputation of an arm or leg. 
Complaints of persisting pain in phantom limb ben 
significantly correlated with rigid and/or ig 
self-reliant personality, many people at home, illness ol 
over 1 yr's duration before amputation, persisting illness 
with threat to life or limb after amputation, pain in 
stump or in phantom limb during Ist mo after operation, 
stump complications persisting at 13 mo, and unemploy- 
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ment or retirement status 13 mo after amputation. 
—Journal abstract. 

7882. Perris, C. & Espvall, M. (Umea U., Sweden) 
Depressive-type psychic reactions caused by success. 
Psychiatria Clinica, 1973, Vol. 6(6), 346-356.—Notes that 
Success is seldom regarded as a cause of psychic 
disturbances of an anxiety-depressive type. Current 
psychiatric textbooks scarcely mention the possibility, 
although it has long been taken into account in the 
psychoanalytical literature. 4 case reports are presented 
to illustrate these reactions, and their possible psychody- 
namic background is discussed. It is concluded that 
knowledge of the existence of such syndromes and of 
their psychodynamic background is a necessary requisite 
for adequate treatment measures.—Journal abstract. 

7883. Peterson, R. E. & Seo, K. K. (U. Hawaii, Coll. of 
Business Administration) Bayesian analysis of overpred- 
iction of insanity. Psychological Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
34(1), 207-214.—Visualizes decision-making under un- 
certainty as a 2-action game against nature. The 
psychiatrist is the player and has 2 actions from which to 

choose: predict violent behavior or predict sanity. The 2 
States of nature are (a) the accused is in fact guilty and 
(b) the accused is in fact innocent. The psychiatrist acts 
as if he evaluates a loss function which is such that 
overprediction of violent behavior is the natural conse- 
quence of a rational person who wishes to minimize his 
personal risk. Society’s loss function, however, differs 
from the psychiatrist’s loss function to such an extent 
that a rational society would want to underpredict 
violent behavior in order to minimize the risk of false 
confinements. It is suggested that the player of this game 
(the psychiatrist) has been ill-advisedly chosen.—Journa] 
abstract. 

7884. Price, J. (U. Liverpool, England) Methylation in 


schizophrenics: A pharmacogenetic study. Journal of 


Psychiatric Research, 1972(Dec), Vol. 9(4), 345-35]. 
—Describes pharmacogenetics as the study of genetically 
determined variation 
revealed by the effects of drugs. As an example of this 


ased method of assessment to examine the family 
ynamics of 67 school-phobic children, 41 10-16 yr old 
oys and 26 10-15 yr old girls. There were significant 
ifferences between the family interaction of male and 
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female school-phobic children. The relationships were 
dichotomized along gender lines, broadly oedipal in 
nature. Findings and methodological problems are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

7886. Prusoff, Brigitte & Klerman, Gerald L, (Yale U, 
Medical School) Differentiating depressed from anxious 
neurotic outpatients: Use of discriminant function 
analysis for separation of neurotic affective states, 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol, 30(3), 
302-309.—Used discriminant analysis to separate 364 
21-65 yr old outpatients clinically diagnosed as de- 
pressed from an equal number diagnosed as anxious 
neurotic who were matched for race, age, sex, and social 
class. The Symptom Checklist (SCL), a 58-item patient 
self-report inventory, was used for the discrimination, 
Depressed Ss reported themselves as more severely 
impaired on most items and factors. When levels of 
depression were held constant, however, anxious Ss 
reported more somatization. About 35% of the Ss could 
not be assigned correctly. Findings support the separa- 
tion of anxious and depressed states within the larger 
group of neurotic affective disorders. A mixture of 
intensity and configurational trends may account for the 
difficulties experienced by previous investigators in 
distinguishing between these 2 clinical groups. (59 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7887. Quint, Hans. (U. Bonn, Nerve Clinic, W. 
Germany) [Neurotic depression and the experience of 
aging: Psychoanalytic examination.] (Germ) Psychother- 
apy & Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol. 24(1), 18-33.—Reports 
on certain forms of neurotic depressions that occur in 
connection with and persuant to aging. Although old age 
results in conflicts for biological, psychological, and 
sociological reasons, a pathological situation does not 
need to occur in normal cases. A certain form of 
amnesia, however, may create a particular aptness for 
aging to become a situation in which neurotic depres- 
sions will or may be manifested. (18 ref)— English 
abstract. ^ 

7888. Rachman, Stanley. (U. London, Inst. of Psychi- 
atry, England) The meanings of fear. Harmondsworth, 
England: Penguin, 1974. 119 p. $1.75.—Presents a 
discussion of the different methods used to diagnose fear 
(e.g., self-assessment, physiological changes, and avoid- 
ance behavior) and whether fear is an innate or a learned 
behavior. Several common acute and chronic fears (e.g. 
agoraphobia, animal phobias, and sexual fears) are 
described, and the various therapeutic methods used to 
treat them are evaluated. (4p ref) 

7889. Rees, W. Linford. (U. London, England) 
General aspects of anxiety; an introductory survey. In 
W. L. Rees (Ed.), Anxiety factors in comprehensive patient 
care: Where general medicine and psychiatry meet. N E 
York, N.Y.: American Elsevier, 1973. 106 es 
that anxiety is a normal human phenomenon and De 
only be regarded as a pathological problem when of 
interferes with general functioning. Characteristics 3 
normal and pathological anxiety are described, a! G 
clinical features of anxiety states, coping mechanism : 
Principles of treatment for anxiety, and the role 
anxiety in medical practice are discussed. 

7890. Rimmer, John. (Massachusetts General Hosts 
Psychiatric Research Lab., Boston) Psychiatric illness 
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husbands of alcoholics. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1974(Mar), Vol. 35(1-A), 281-283.—Assessed 
the psychiatric status of the husbands of 27 female 
alcoholics, part of a larger sample from a private 
psychiatric hospital, who had children aged 16 or 
younger. Of the 25 men interviewed (mean age 37.6), 15 
were diagnosed as having a psychiatric illness (8 with 
affective depression, 5 with alcoholism). 2 other hus- 
bands reported drinking excessively. In 4 husbands the 
psychiatric illness antedated their wives' problems with 
alcohol. The contention that alcoholics choose a spouse 
with psychiatric disturbance is equivocal. It may be that 
a psychiatric illness limits the choice of mates and that a 
heavy drinker is more likely to marry an alcoholic than a 
teetotaller.—Journal abstract. 

7891. Robertson, Norma C. (Dept. of Mental Health, 
Research Unit, Aberdeen, Scotland) The relationship 
between marital status and the risk of psychiatric 
referral. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
124, 191-202.—Results of a survey of new patients from 
northeast Scotland indicate that the marital groups with 
high risks of psychiatric referral are the divorced of both 
sexes, widowed males, widowed females aged 20—54, 
married females aged 16—24, and single males older than 
25. Single males, more often than married, showed 
psychoses and alcoholism. Single females had increased 
risk over the married only with schizophrenia.—R. L. 
Sulzer. 

7892. Roff, James D. (Brandeis U.) Adolescent 
schizophrenia: Variables related to differences in long- 
term adult outcome. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 42(2), 180-183.—Reports 
findings in a follow-up study 17-30 yrs later of 33 
adolescent schizophrenics. 6175 had a chronic course 
while 39% had a more adequate adult adjustment, 
although frequently with neuroticlike deficits. The 2 
outcome groups were compared on information available 
at the time of adolescent treatment contact. The poor 
outcome cases were more likely to have relatives with 
chronic schizophrenia, a disturbed parent, below-average 
IQ, hebephrenic subtype diagnosis, and distinctive 
developmental changes.—Journal abstract. 

7893. Roper, G.; Rachman, S. & Hodgson, R. (U. 
London, Inst. of Psychiatry, England) An experiment on 
Obsessional checking. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 
1973(Aug) Vol. 11(3), 271-277.—Studied pulse rate 
fluctuations and subjective anxiety/discomfort in 12 
patients complaining of obsessional checking rituals to 
determine whether (a) the execution of potentially 
"harmful" acts produces discomfort and (b) whether the 
act of checking produces relief. 4 experimental condi- 
tions were used: (a) control—a task involving similar 
motor activities as in the other conditions but not 
provoking the urge to check; (b) immediate checking; (c) 
delayed checking; and (d) interrupted checking. With 
Some exceptions, it is concluded that the execution of the 
Checking act produces discomfort and completing à 
check brings relief. Results are compared with a previous 
Study of patients with a washing obsession. Findings lend 
Support to the concept of ritual behavior as a means of 
anxiety reduction or avoidance.—L. Gorsey. MS 

7894. Rowe, Dorothy. The use of the repertory grid in 
the study of object relations. British Journal of Projective 
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Psychology & Personality Study, 1973(Jun), Vol. 18(1), 
11-19.—lllustrates several clinical uses of G. A. Kelly's 
role construct repertory grid test (1958). 3 psychiatric 
patients were tested individually with standard and 
dyadic forms of the test. Principal component analysis 
was employed to describe (a) the formal organization of 
self-concepts and impressions of others, (b) perceived 
patterns of relationships between different pairs of 
persons, and (c) changes in cognitive structure during 
psychiatric treatment. An additional 22 psychiatric 
patients were administered a consensus form of the same 
test. Principal component analysis was used to compare 
their perceptions of relationships between pairs of 
persons. Results of this test are compared with the 
Rorschach test scores of the same patients, and detailed 
clinical interpretations are presented for all findings.—J. 
Adams-Webber. 

7895. Rowlands, Peter. Children apart: How parents 
can help young children cope with being away from the 
family. New York, N.Y.: Pantheon, 1973. ix, 150 p. 
$6.95.— Describes some of the difficulties that arise when 
children are separated from their parents and how these 
problems can be handled. Case illustrations of the effects 
of hospitalization, family disruption, adoption, boarding 
schools, and mental illness on parent-child relations are 
presented. (24 ref) 

7896. Sartorius, N. (World Health Organization, 
Office of Mental Health, Geneva, Switzerland) Culture 
and the epidemiology of depression. Psychiatria, Neuro- 
logia, Neurochirurgia, 1973(Nov), Vol. 76(6), 479-487. 
— Notes that although there is evidence to suggest that 
culture plays an important role in the occurrence, course, 
and outcome of depressive disorders, how culture exerts 
this influence and what role the components of culture 
play in the process are poorly understood. It is suggested 
that a comprehensive theory about the interrelationships 
of culture and depressive disorders could have consider- 
able practical importance for psychiatry and could 
contribute to a better understanding of the relationship 
between man and his sociocultural environment. More 
knowledge about depression and about culture is 
necessary if such a theory is to be formulated. The 
epidemiological method is particularly suitable to such 
knowledge, but other methods (e.g., biological studies 
and anthropological investigations) should also be used. 
In future work special attention should be given to the 
development of methodology for the study of the 
influence of culture on depressive disorders and to a 
more intensive study of culture, its change and its 
components. Depressive disorders should be studied 
within the sociocultural environment rather than in 
isolation from it. Training of personnel with skills and 
interest in this topic and a better dissemination of 
information are 2 further Pippen E the overall strategy 

in this area. (49 re ournal summary. 
= Pay Seka, ke al. (Max Planck Inst. for 
Psychiatry, Munich, W. Germany) [Diagnostic agree- 

d inii the program DIAL: A study 

ment between clinicians and the prog pice 
in computer assisted diagnosis.] (Germ) vin 
Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, | 1974, Vol. (4), 
339-351 Tested DIAL, a modified version of the 

: DIAGNO II by R. L. Spitzer and J. 
computer program eeh 
Endicott, and the “Current and Past Psychopathology 
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Scales” (CAPPS) developed for psychiatric interviews by 
the same authors, for their diagnostic applicability in 
German psychiatry. The agreement of the case-history 
diagnoses of 98 inpatients and the diagnoses made 
independently by 2 clinicians and by the computer on 
the basis of the CAPPS show that the procedure can also 
be successfully applied in this country. The conformity 
of diagnoses could doubtlessly be increased still further 
by improvement of the scales (CAPPS) and by further 
modification of the diagnostic procedure. Q6 ref) 
—English abstract. 

7898. Schulterbrandt, Joy G.; Raskin, Allen & Reatig, 
Natalie. (National Inst. of Mental Health, Rockville, 
Md.) Further replication of factors of psychopathology 
in the interview, ward behavior and self-reported 
ratings of hospitalized depressed patients. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 23-32.—fFactors of 
psychopathology in interviews, ward behavior, and self- 
reported ratings were initially obtained for 124 depressed 
patients from 9 hospitals and subsequently replicated in 
an independent sample of 648 depressed Ss from the 
same hospitals plus 1 more. The present study provided a 
further test of the generalizability and stability of these 
factors in a 3rd independent sample of 325 depressed Ss 
from the same hospitals. These factors appeared to be 
quite stable across the 3 studies and could be categorized 
into 10 major areas of psychopathology: Depressed 

Mood, Hostility, Guilty-Ashamed, Anxiety, Sleep Dis- 
turbances, Interest and Involvement in Activities, Para- 
noid Projections, Cognitive Loss, Apathy-Motor Retar- 
dation, and Hypochondriasis. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7899. Schwartz, R. B. (U. Bern, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Switzerland) Manic Psychosis in connection with Q- 
fever. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 124, 
140-143.— Presents the case report of a 40-yr-old man 
who, in the course of a febrile infection of the respiratory 
tract, became overactive and disturbed. 

7900. Sechrest, Lee. 


esaeger, M. 
[Autoevaluation of anxiety, depression, and Coronary 
Psycho-bioclinical relationships.] 
(Fren) Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
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17(3), 197-206.—Evaluated the importance of PSycho- 
logical and bioclinical parameters, as well as the degree 
to which psychological indexes (anxiety and depression) 
and their bioclinical counterparts are linearly related, 
2,265 Ss were subdivided as to age and sex. Results 
indicate that (a) the mean level of each index is sample- 
specific, (b) psychological and bioclinical parameters 
each show a specific trend as a function of age and sex, 
and (c) correlations between Psychological and bioclini- 
cal parameters are sample-specific. (30 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 


cerebrospinal 
fluid; dopamine-B-hydroxylase activity; tyrosine levels; 
factors affecting catecholamine excretion rates; and 
levels of 3-methoxy-4-hydroxyphenylglycol and monoa- 
mine metabolites in cerebrospinal fluid. Although it does 
appear that changes in the metabolism of norepinephrine 
can Occur concomitantly with clinical changes in 
affective states, the etiological significance of these 
changes remains obscure and needs clarification, The 
available clinical-biochemical evidence reviewed cannot 
Support any theory of disturbed norepinephrine metabol- 
ism as specific or pathognomonic for either manic or 
depressive illnesses. (109 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7904. Siciliani, Orazio; Tansella, Michele; Garzotto, 
Nicola & Zimmermann Tansella, Christa. (U. Padua, Inst. 
of Verona Psychiatric Clinic, Italy) [The study of a case 
of dissociative reaction with alternating fugue and 
general amnesia.] (Ital) Rivista di Psichiatria, 
1973(May), Vol. 8(3), 288-326.— Reports on a case in 
which amnesia lasted 11 days and was characterized by 
loss of identity and personal recall following a fugue 
state. After a discussion of the classification of dissocia- 
tive reactions, the Clinical examinations and the course of 
the illness are reported together with the problems of 
differential diagnosis and treatment. The results of à 
Psychodiagnostic investigation (achievement tests and 
Projective devices), motivational analysis, and existen- 
tial-phenomenological analysis are summarized. The 
patient's personality is described as a manifestation of 
passive-dependency and hysteria. The defense mecha- 
nisms used and the unconscious gains of the illness are 
interpreted in Psychoanalytical terms. (72 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

7905. Silzer, J. C.; Marjerrison, G. & Irvine, D. G. 
(University Hosp., Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada) 
Observations on the clinical validity of the HOD and 
IMPS. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 1972(Dec), Vol. 
9(4), 353-360.—Tested a random sample of 91 Ist 
admissions to a Provincial psychiatric hospital with the 
Hoffer-Osmond Diagnostic Test (HOD) and the Inpa- 
tient Multidimensional Psychiatric Scale (IMPS) to 
Permit comparison of the tests’ ability to SE 
between various diagnostic groups, and to SE d 
Patients diagnosed as schizophrenic from all others in t 
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sample. Both tests yielded significant discriminations 
between the diagnostic groupings, the IMPS generally 
yielding more significant probabilities of difference. 
Discriminant analyses and a survey of mean score values 
suggest that the IMPS was tapping a wider variety of 
distinct symptom-dimensions than the HOD, Canonical 
correlation indicated that the 2 tests appeared to reflect 
some similarities in dimensions of psychopathology. 
Results are discussed in terms of the relative values of 
the 2 tests for specific research purposes—Journal 
summary. 

7906. Slayney, Phillip R. & McHugh, Paul R. (U. 
Oregon, Medical School) The hysterical personality: A 
controlled study. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 30(3), 325-329.—Compared 28 female 
and 4 male psychiatric inpatients diagnosed as hysterical 
personalities (mean age = 27.4 yrs) with 28 female and 
4 male control inpatients (mean age = 26.9 yrs). 
Almost 80% of the index patients were admitted because 
of depression, vs 32% of the controls (p > .001). No 
significant differences between the index and control 
patients were found in family history (e.g., parental drug 
or alcohol abuse, history of mental illness, home 
atmosphere, or number of siblings), personal history 
(e.g, neurotic symptoms in childhood, sexual behavior 
patterns, or number of children). More index patients 
reported their marriages as unhappy than controls (75% 
vs 20%, respectively, p < .05). Index patients had 
significantly more suicide attempts than controls (52% vs 
16%, but there were no other differences in the frequency 
of multiple or unexplained illnesses, in the number of 
symptoms labeled “hysterical,” in the incidence of 
abdominal surgery or gynecological procedures, or in 
alcohol or drug abuse. Index patients were most often 
treated as having symptoms resulting from emotional 
instability or self-dramatization.—L. Gorsey. 

7907. Stahl, Sidney M. & Lebedun, Morty. (Purdue 
U.) Mystery gas: An analysis of mass hysteria. Journal 
of Health & Social Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 15(1), 
44-50.—Attempts to explain the sudden onset of a series 
of severe, physical symptoms in a group of female 
workers. Explanations for the behavior indicate that 
persons who were the most dissatisfied with their work 
situation tended to present the most severe symptomatol- 
ogy and that these persons reported having friends who 
also experienced more severe symptoms. (17 ref) _ h 

7908. Starker, Steven. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Psychology Section, West Haven, Conn.) Persist- 
ence of a hypnotic dissociative reaction. International 
Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 22(2), 131-137.—Presents the case of a 36-yr-old 
male in which a hypnotic suggestion persisted as 3 
disabling symptom. Examination of the dynamics of this 
unusual occurrence suggests a “readiness” for symptoms, 
important secondary gains, and considerable passive 
aggression. (German, French, & Spanish summaries) 

7909. Stolorow, Robert D. & Atwood, George E. 
Messianic projects and early object-relations. American 
Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1973, Vol. 33(2), E 
—Describes the etiology and dynamics of a type © 
patient whose relationships are dominated by a repetitive 
need to act out dramatic object-rescuing messianic 
Projects. The origins of this characterological pattern, 
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which seems to cut across diagnostic categories, can be 
found in the vicissitudes of early object-relations. A case 
example is provided. 

7910. Studt, H. H.; Arnds, H. G.; Hagedorn, E. & 
Messner, K. (U. Freiburg, Medical Clinic, Umkirch 
Psychosomatic Station, W. Germany) [Similarities of 
symptom pictures in psychosomatic diseases.] (Germ) 
Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol. 24(1), 34-40, 
—Used the symptomatology of 1,293 ward patients 
treated psychotherapeutically as the basis for a prelimi- 
nary investigation of the linkages and relationships of 
similarity of 26 psychogenic bodily symptoms. Statistical 
correlations show that these 26 symptoms can be 
classified into 4 groups: central, borderline, contiguous, 
and vagabond symptoms. An attempt is made to show 
similarities and differences among these 4 symptom 
groups under the characteristics of objectifiability, type 
of communication, and the course of the symptom 
picture.—Journal abstract. 

7911. Taipale, V., et al. (U. Helsinki, Aurora Hosp., 
Finland) Anorexia nervosa in boys. Psychosomatics, 
1972(Jul), Vol. 13(4), 236-240.— Studied 5 boys who had 
violent and marked symptoms, both somatic and 
psychic. A definite feminine identification and a weak 
identification with the father were noted. 

7912. Takahashi, Saburo & Gjessing, Leiv R. (U. 
Tokyo, Faculty of Medicine, Japan) Studies of periodic 
catatonia: IV. Longitudinal study of catecholamine 
metabolism, with and without drugs. Journal of Psychiat- 
ric Research, 1972(Dec), Vol. 9(4), 293-314.—As a part 
of the biochemical investigation of the changes accompa- 
nying the clinical cycle in periodic catatonia, the urinary 
excretion of catecholamines and their metabolites was 
studied longitudinally in one typical case of this illness. 
Chemical determination and clinical observations were 
carried out for 4 yrs, covering 22 periods of stupor, in à 
60-yr-old male. Free norepinephrine (NE), epinephrine, 
and dopamine, in 24-hr urine specimens were measured 
by fluorometric determination combined with thin-layer 
chromatography, and total normethanephrine, metha- 
nephrine, vanillylmandelic acid, and homovanillic acid 
were determined by paper chromatography. The S was 
maintained on a vegetable-free liquid diet during the 

riods of study. Data suggest that in the catatonic phase 
possibly the S had an increased central noradrenergic 
activity, which may have been associated with the 
clinical manifestations. However, the mechanism | of 
overproduction or accumulation of NE in the CNS 
remained obscure. (45 ref)—Journal summary. 

7913. Templer, Donald I. & Lester, David. (Pleasant 
Grove Hosp, Anchorage, Ky.) An MMPI scale for 
assessing death anxiety. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 238.—Attempted to construct an 
MMPI scale of death anxiety. Only 9 MMPI items 
significantly relaied to Templer's Death Anxiety Scale 
with 2 different groups of college students (N = 76 
each) The small number of MMPI items and the fact 
that they seemed to reflect general anxiety as much as 
death anxiety led to the conclusion that it is not feasible 
to derive a useful MMPI measure of death anxiety. 
— 'ract. 

SET Cer Donald I. (Pleasant Grove Hosp.. 
Anchorage, Ky.) Review of personality and psychopa- 
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thology research with clergymen, seminarians, and 
religious personnel. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 4, 19. 

7915. Templer, Donald I. (Pleasant Grove Hosp., 
Anchorage, Ky.) Relationship between blood pressure 


and neuroticism in a psychiatric population. Catalog of 


Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 4, 19. 
7916, Tershakovec, Andrew. (New York U.) Pseudo- 
activism: A relatively new neurotic adaptation. Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1973, Vol. 33(2), 151-161. 
—Describes a type of neurotic adaptation which makes 
the central neurotic mechanism (the idealized image) 
appear identical with the goal of an ideological group. In 
the US, this is a new adaptation because ideological 
groups have been uncommon. The mimic is supported 
because the group does not utilize a psychological frame 
of reference. A case example is provided that demon- 
Strates the inauthentic nature of mimic behavior, As a 
pseudoactivist, this 26-yr-old male scientist deceived 
himself, his friends, his therapist, and his political 
groups. The psychosocial phenomena he utilized to do 
this included lack of intragroup questioning, the group's 
protective attitudes toward its members, and group 
rejection of a psychological attitude. Pseudoactivism is a 
defense mechanism hiding a fragile personality. The 
treatment of this problem is discussed by E. B. Papowitz. 
—R. S. Albin. 
7917. Thetford, Paul E.; Spohn, Herbert E. & Everds, 
Joseph P. (Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kan.) 
Psychophysiological patterns of response in schizophre- 
nia. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
158(2), 104-1 14.—Reports that 36 male 19-57 yr olds in 
3 schizophrenic subgroups (paranoid vs nonparanoid, 
acute vs chronic, and poor vs good premorbids) did not 
differ on heart rate (HR) and skin conductance (SC). 
Paranoids showed Significantly higher muscle tension 
than nonparanoids, and there were no subgroup differ- 
ences on blood pulse volume. Under phenothiazine 
medication patients showed lower SC and higher HR 
than 16 normal male firemen, but after drug withdrawal 
patients showed both high SC and high HR. Correlations 
between the 4 psychophysiological measures provided 
little evidence for arousal as a unitary concept, and 
correcting for background variables by stepwise regres- 
sion analysis did not modify the evidence for arousal. 
Analysis of coefficients of concordance, based on 
Scores, showed that drugged schizo- 


7918. Vogel, Gerald W.; Thompson, F. Lë Thurmond, 
A. & Rivers, B. (Georgia Mental Health Inst., Atlanta) 
The effect of REM deprivation on depression. Psychoso- 
matics, 1973(Mar), Vol. 14(2), 104-107. Tested the 
hypothesis that deprivation of rapid €ye movement 
(REM) sleep would relieve the symptoms of moderate to 
Severe depression. Experimental patients were REM- 
deprived by awakenings, usually for 2-6 wks with an 
intermittent night of uninterrupted sleep, usually every 
4th night. Control patients were awakened from non- 
REM sleep. 12 endogenous depressive experimental 
patients improved significantly more than the controls. 
In 12 reactive depressives there was no difference 
between experimental and control groups, although some 
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experimental patients did show substantial improvement, 
—Journal abstract. 

7919. Webster, Raymond E. (Rhode Island Coll.) 
Predictive applicability of the WAIS with Psychiatric 
patients in a vocational rehabilitation setting. Journal a 
Community Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 141-144, 
—Evaluated the predictive efficacy of the WAIS Block 
Design (BD) and Object Assembly (OA) subtests, 
Performance IQ score, and Full Scale IQ score with 6 
types of practical work tasks which assessed the same 
qualities as those assessed by the BD and OA subtests 
with various groups of dysfunctional Ss. The 6 work 
tasks were evaluated by 2 Tegistered occupational 
therapists and 1 work supervisor on objective norms 
derived from industries specifically manufacturing the 
items. A total of 160 Ss placed into 1 of 4 diagnostic 
categories were employed. Great variability of predictive 
consistency was observed between diagnostic classifica- 
tions. In an effort at cross-validation, each diagnostic 
category was randomly divided into 2 subgroups of 20 
Ss. T tests were performed between Full Scale IQ scores 
of each subgroup with evaluators’ ratings. No significant 
differences were noted. No significant relationship was 
found between scores on a degree of emotional severity 
rating scale designed to examine the effects of number of 
Psychiatric contacts upon both evaluators’ ratings in the 
workshop tasks and Full Scale IQ score.—Journal 
summary, 

7920. Weintraub, Walter & Aronson, H. (U. Mary- 
land, Inst. of Psychiatry & Human Behavior, Baltimore) 
Verbal behavior analysis and psychological defense 
mechanisms: VI. Speech pattern associated with com- 
Pulsive behavior. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 30(3), 297-300.— Compared the verbal 
behavior of 17 compulsive psychiatric patients with a 
normal control group of 23 female hospital employees 
and 23 servicemen (age range, 18-45 yrs). Word counts 
were made of 10-min speech samples of each psychiatric 
S and compared with samples obtained from the 
controls. Compulsive Ss did more explaining and used 
more negatives, retractors, and evaluators. They also 
used fewer nonpersonal references and more expressions 
of feelings, but not to a significant degree. An attempt 
was made to correlate significant verbal findings with 
Psychodynamic formulations made by psychoanalyst 
observers. The importance of distinguishing the speech 
of compulsive neurotic patients from that of compulsive 
characters is stressed. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7921. Westmeyer, Hans.(Free U. Berlin,W. Germany) 
[Statistical analyses of psychological diagnosis.] 
(Germ) Diagnostica, 1974(Spr), Vol. 20(1), 31-42.—Ap- 
plies set theory to the diagnostic process. 4 sets play @ 
role in the diagnostic model proposed: G, the set o 
diagnostic observations (e.g.. problems in school); F. d 
Set of populations (e.g., clients of counseling center a 
E, the set of attributes (e.g., brain damage); and C, the 
set of diagnoses. C is a set whose elements are 
intersections of F and E. The task of diagnosis is thus g 
find the element of C or the homogenous group to Mi 
the client belongs. An example of a diagnosis would be 
the intersection client of counseling center X and brain 
damage and low ability to concentrate.—M. E. Morf. 
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7922. White, Leonard. (Central Islip State Hosp., 
Research Div., N.Y.) Organic factors and psychophy- 
siology in childhood schizophrenia. Psychological Bulle- 
tin, 1974(Apr), Vol. 81(4), 238-255.—Notes that clinical 
symptomatology in the severe behavior disorders of 
childhood and adolescence frequently present the clini- 
cian with complex problems of differential diagnosis. 
Historically there has existed controversy concerning the 
etiology of these disorders that was most frequently 
expressed in terms of an organic vs environmental 
dichotomy. There is now a growing body of evidence 
indicating a multifactor etiology in which organic factors 
are characteristically present. EEG and psychophysio- 
logical studies of childhood schizophrenia are contrasted 
with those of closely related clinical groups (e.g., minimal 
brain dysfunction, temporal lobe epilepsy, and early 
infantile autism). A. F. Mirsky’s schema relating degrees 
of brain pathology to corresponding differences in 
arousal levels and clinical symptomatology is recom- 
mended for its heuristic potential for clarifying function- 
al relationships among etiological factors and assisting in 
differential diagnosis. (5 p ref)—Journal abstract. 

7923. Williams, S. E.; Bell, D. S. & Gye, R. S. 
(Psychiatric Research Unit, Rozelle, New South Wales, 
Australia) Neurosurgical disease encountered in a 
psychiatric service. Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & 
Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 37(1) 112-116.—Retro- 
spectively reviewed 107 patients with neurosurgical 
disease treated in a combined neurosurgical, neurologi- 
cal, and psychiatric unit within a psychiatric service. 
Most Ss had acute confusional states or dementia 
without gross localizing signs, and in only 3 cases did the 
neurosurgical illness closely resemble a nonorganic 
psychiatric syndrome. The great majority showed abnor- 
malities on physical examination and simple investiga- 
tions. A past history of alcoholism and/or other 
psychiatric illness was common. Many apparently had 
been referred to psychiatric hospitals simply because 
they presented problems of management. It is concluded 
that the siaff of the psychiatric hospitals must be aware 
of neurosurgical disease and have free access to facilities 
for its investigation and management. (19 ref)—Journal 
abstract. d 

7924. Winstead, Daniel K., et al. (U. Cincinnati, 
Medical School) Diazepam on demand: Drug-seeking 
behavior in psychiatric inpatients. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 30(3), 349-351.—For 6 mo 
Patients admitted to a psychiatric ward were allowed to 
Seek diazepam (Valium) on demand. Details of 689 
Tequests by 83 patients were recorded. Drug-seeking 
behavior was expressed as a drug-secking index (DSI) 
based on the ratio of requests to duration of stay. For the 
Whole ward there was an increasing trend in drug use 
and nurses’ attitudes became more favorable. Over / of 
the patients never sought drugs and requests were made 
9n an average of only once every 3 days. The features 
Correlated with DSI were anxiety, being female, white, 
and having an elevated psychasthenia scale on the 
MMPI. The DSI was not related to either diagnosis or 
Use of major psychiatric drugs. Extensive use of 
antianxiety drugs might be reduced by prescribing them 

When necessary” rather than on fixed schedules. 
Journal abstract. 
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, 7925. Wittenborn, J. R, (Rutgers State U., Interdisci- 
plinary Research Center, New Brunswick) Deductive 
approaches to the catecholamine hypothesis of affec- 
tive disorders. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1974(May), Vol. 158(5), 320-324.—Makes a distinction 
between the study of psychotropic medications which 
have their origins in serendipitous discovery and a 
deductive psychopharmacology which strives to build a 
body of knowledge by the reciprocal processes of 
inference and deductive investigations. Studies of the 
catecholamine hypothesis of affective disorder are 
presented as illustrations. 

7926. Wuermer, M. G.; Pollack, M. & Klein, D. F. 
(Long Island Jewish—Hillside Medical Center, Glen 
Oaks, N.Y.) Pregnancy and birth complications in 
psychiatric patients: A comparison of schizophrenic and 
personality disorder patients with their siblings. Acta 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 49(6), 712-721. 
— Compared pregnancy and birth histories of hospital- 
ized 15-35 yr olds diagnosed as having schizophrenia 
(n = 46) or personality disorders (n = 67) with those of 
their normal moderately abnormal siblings. Interviews 
with the patients’ mothers revealed that for the sample as 
a whole, there was a relatively low incidence of major 
complications. Schizophrenics had significantly higher 
complication scores than their own normal siblings; the 
did not differ from their abnormal siblings. wi 
personality disorders did not differ from their normal 
siblings but had significantly higher scores than their 
abnormal siblings. Schizophrenics did not differ from Ss 
with personality disorders. Normal siblings of schizo- 
phrenics had significantly lower scores than normal 
siblings of Ss with personality disorders. Findings are 
viewed as ambiguous in some respects, but consistent 
with hypotheses involving the interaction of perinatal 
stress with genetic and/or familial environment factors 
in the development of schizophrenia,—Journal summary. 

7927. Zuckerman, Miron. (U. Rochester) Attribution 
processes, placebo effect, and anxiety over dental 
treatment. Representative Research in Social Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 5(1), 35-46.—Hypothesized that (a) 
attribution of arousal to anesthetic injection (injection 
attribution group) would reduce anxiety and (b) unex- 
pected arousal (no-arousal group) attributed to the 
dental treatment would increase it. 157 dental patients 
were Ss; the State-Trait ae Inventory was used to 
measure anxiety. Injection attribution Ss were told that 
the injection causes arousal while no-arousal $s were told 
that the injection counters it. C ontrol Ss were not given 
any information. about vi injection. ceric iret 

t the 2 hypotheses. However, à post hoc 

Sr that the effect of the manipulation pear 
upon the Ss’ pretreatment level of anxiety. In the high 

retreatment anxiety group (68th~100th percentiles) 
results support the prediction; in the low anxiety group 
(Ist-33rd percentiles) and particularly in the medium 
anxiety grou) (34th-67th percentiles) the pattern was 
reversed, with no-arousal Ss showing less anxiety Gs 
injection attribution Ss—a pattern which could be Ver 
result of placebo effect. Results manifest a rege 
application of attribution theory in the case of um ig! y 
anxious Ss but also caution against uncareful use o! 
attribution therapy.—Journal abstract. 
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7928. . [Problems due to drug use.] (Span) 
Acta Psiquiátrica & Psicológica de América Latina, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 19(6), 476-480.—Describes a change in 
the pattern of drug use in different countries during the 
last few years. New and more drugs are now widely used 
where only 1 or 2 drugs were previously employed. 
Several issues related to drug use are discussed: (a) 
characteristics of-drug use, (b) factors related to age of 
the drug user, (c) social attitudes, (d) measures of fight 
against drug use, and (e) community treatment and 
rehabilitation services.—V. A. Colotla. 

7929. Berzins, Juris L; Ross, Wesley F.; English, 
George E. & Haley, John V. (U. Kentucky) Subgroups 
among opiate addicts: A typological investigation. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 83(1), 
65—73.—Applied a multivariate correlational clustering 

technique to the MMPI profiles of 1,500 addicts, 
subdivided into 10 subsamples (5 for each sex) represent- 
ing 4 different categories of admission into treatment 
(civilly committed, volunteers, probationers, prisoners). 
Within each subsample, 2 homogeneous and replicable 
profile types were isolated. Type I (3396 of all Ss) showed 
elevations on Scales 2, 4, and 8, suggesting marked 
subjective distress, nonconformity, and disturbed think- 
ing. The much smaller Type II (about 7% of Ss) showed a 
single peak on Scale 4. 60% of Ss thus were unclustered. 
The 2 basic types, however, were effectively discriminat- 
ed on a variety of other psychometric indices and were 
consistent with the 2 major profile types found among 
alcoholics in prior research. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 
7930. Blake, Leslie W. The sentence for murder: The 
case for retribution. New Law Journal, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
123(5615), 862-864.—Defends the McNaghten rule (e. 
the legal definition of criminal responsibility in the case 
of the insane or mentally deficient as the ability to tell 
right from wrong) as a legitimate test and suggests that 
murder is such a heinous crime that punishment for it 
must be an inflexible public policy, not dependent on the 
category or circumstances of the crime. The validity of 
the McNaghten rule lies in the idea that if a person 
knows that the nature and significance of a given act is 
wrong, he cannot be guiltless. The argument of psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists that the concept of mental health 
implied by the rule is based on an invalid medical model 
is irrelevant; the McNaghten rule is a legal test based on 
legal principles and is not related to medical facts or 
concepts. The inadequacies of the life imprisonment 
sentence are discussed. It is concluded that until 
punishment for murder is set by law and life imprison- 
ment means life imprisonment, society cannot feel 
protected, and laws cannot perform their function. —L, 
Gorsey. 

7931. Blatt, Sidney J. & Ritzler, Barry A. (Yale U., 
Medical School) Suicide and the representation of 
transparency and cross-sections on the Rorschach. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 42(2), 280-287.—Compared Rorschach protocols of 
all inpatients since 1960 known to have committed 
suicide either during or subsequent to hospitalization 
(N = 12) with the Rorschach protocols of 12 closely 
matched controls. Ss in the suicide group did not differ 
significantly from the control group on the usual 
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Rorschach variables, but they did have a significantly 


greater number of Rorschach responses that contained 
representations of transparencies and cross-sections, 
Results suggest that the presence of transparency and 
cross-sectional representations is a reliable indicator of 
suicidal intent. (41 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7932. Card, Josefina J. (American Inst. for Research, 
Palo Alto, Calif.) Lethality of suicidal methods and 
suicide risk: Two distinct concepts. Omega: Journal of 
Death & Dying, 1974(Spr), Vol. 5(1), 37-45.—Used data 
from 1,039 completed and 1,690 attempted suicides to 
define 2 objective measures of the lethality of 11 suicidal 
methods: Mean Seriousness of suicidal incidents involv- 
ing the method, and Probability of Death resulting from 
use of the method. The measures were found to be 
essentially interchangeable. 14 judges (graduate students 
and university faculty) ranked the same 11 methods 
according to the probability of death resulting from use 
of the method in a suicide attempt. The judges’ 
subjective estimates of lethality corresponded well with 
objective measures. The relationship between lethality 
and risk, or the probability of suicide at some future 
date, was examined. The 2 variables were clearly distinct. 
Rank correlation between lethality of, and risk associat- 
ed with, the 11 suicidal methods was not significant, 
Moreover, when all incidents within a given lethality 
category were collapsed, and then risk associated with 
each lethality category evaluated, the most lethal 
attempts had a significantly lower risk of future suicide 
than the least lethal attempts.—Journal abstract. 

7933. Carman, Roderick S. (U. Wyoming) Internal- 
external locus of control, alcohol use and adjustment 
among high school students in rural communities. 
Journal of Community Psychology, 1974 Apr), Vol. 2(2), 
129-133.—Gathered questionnaire data concerning in- 
ternal-external (I-E) attitudes, motivations for drinking, 
drinking rates, drinking-related social complications, 
delinquency, and satisfaction with community life from 
57 high school boys and girls in 2 Wyoming communities 
with populations of 455 and 344. All but 2 Ss reported 
present drinking activity, and significant correlations 
were found in the expected direction between I-E 
attitudes and motivations for drinking and between I-E 
attitudes and satisfaction with community life. A weak 
correlational trend in the expected direction was found 
between delinquency and I-E control, but no relation- 
ship was found between I-E control and drinking rates 
and social complications.—Journal summary. 

7934. Conrad, John J. (Western Illinois U.) Percep- 
tions of juveniles in correctional institutions. Journal of 
the Association for the Study of Perception, 1972(Spr), Vol. 
7(1), 17-26.— Discusses the self-concepts of juveniles in 
correctional institutions on the basis of personal experi- 
ences with approximately 250 cases labeled as "aggres- 
sive, with extreme behavioral problems." 4 studies We 
presented demonstrating a relationship between se i 
concept and income level, teacher ratings, and incarcera 
tion. Several alternative treatments of juvenile offenders 
are offered.—4A. L. Hill. : 

7935. Deiker, Thomas E. (Central Louisiana d 
Hosp., Div. of Mental Health, Pineville) A cross-vali d 
tion of MMPI scales of aggression on male crimin: b 
criterion groups. Journal of Consulting & Clinica 
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Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 42(2), 196-202.— Cross-vali- 
dated the 13 basic MMPI scales, 21 experimental scales 
of hostility and control and 4 response-bias scales on 
168 male criminals assigned to 4 aggressive criterion 
groups (nonviolent, threat, battery, and homicide). AII 
but 1 of the 17 hostility scales showing group differences 
confirmed E. I. Megargee's prediction of lower scores on 
hostility measures and higher on control for aggressive 
individuals. However, a more parsimonious interpreta- 
tion in terms of a naysaying response style in the 
aggressive groups accounted for all group differences. 
Balancing of item scoring on experimental MMPI scales 
is suggested until such time as the issue of acquiescence 
response style on true/false tests is resolved. (35 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7936. Evans, John & Moloney, Lawrie. (Tipperlin 
House, Young People's Unit, Edinburgh, Scotland) 
Adolescents and work difficulties. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 124, 203-207.—Notes that, in 
a series of 239 adolescents examined at a psychiatric 
adolescent service, work difficulties proved to be 
common. 1970 legislation recognized the psychiatric 
component of employment problems and increased the 
medical services of the Department of Employment. 
Recent experience shows that skilled psychiatric help is 
needed in many cases.—R. L. Sulzer. 

7937. Fisher, Charles, et al. (Mt. Sinai Medical Center, 
New York, N.Y.) A psychophysiological study of 
nightmares and night terrors: III. Mental content and 
recall of Stage 4 night terrors. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1974(Mar), Vol. 158(3), 174-188.—Used 
data from a 5-yr study of 10 male and 2 female 26-52 yr 
olds suffering from night terrors to examine the extent of 
recall and the kind of mental content in the Stage 4 night 
terrors. A mean of 58% recall of mental content from the 
night terrors was found, approximating that reported 
from elicited nonanxious Stage 3-4 awakenings in 
normal Ss. Ss' self-reports indicated that content was 
retrieved from all temporal phases of the night terror, 
both pre- and post-arousal and including ongoing 
mental content during Stage 4 prior to the sudden 
eruption of the episode. Recalled mental content closely 
resembled the sleep utterances that had occurred during 
the episode. Major themes included the fear of being 
crushed, being enclosed, being abandoned, choking, 
dying, falling, and aggressive acts by others. There was 
rarely recall of the extensive sleeptalking and screaming 
that ushered in the night terror. Individual data from 
each of the 12 Ss is reported and discussed, and 
physiological arousal findings (e.g. heart rate) are 
presented. It is hypothesized that night terror episodes 
can be triggered by either of 2 types of stimulation: (a) 
endogenous, in the form of ongoing mental activity In 
NREM sleep; or (b) exogenous, in the form of loud 
noises or other external stimulation.—Journal abstract. 

7938. Freund, Kurt, et al. (Clark Inst. of Psychiatry, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) The trans-sexual syndrome 
in homosexual males. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1974(Feb), Vol. 158(2), 145-153.— Administered 
à sexual deviation questionnaire containing scales 
measuring feminine gender identity, homosexual devel- 
opment, and heterosexual experience to the Ist 52 
homosexual transsexual males (mean age = 23.2 yrs) 
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who applied at a gender identity clinic for sex reassign- 
ment surgery. In some cases a psychophysiological 
method—the recording of penile volume Eicher in Ss 
looking at pictures of nude persons—was applied. There 
was no evidence that the gross sexual deviations of 
Narcissism or masochism, or aversion to their own penis 
played a major part in the syndrome, Ss preferred 
physically mature male partners Oe, they were andro- 
philic), preferred these partners to be heterosexual, and 
indicated an earlier onset of exclusively homosexual 
interest and less heterosexual experience than 206 
nontranssexual androphilic males (mean age = 27.5 
yrs). (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7939. Goodwin, Donald W., et al. (Washington U., 
Medical School) Effect of alcohol on “dissociated” 
learning in alcoholics. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1974(Mar), Vol. 158(3), 198-201.—A review of 
the literature indicates that alcohol produces state- 
dependent effects in man. 32 hospitalized male alcohol- 
ics were given either (a) 8-10 oz of alcohol on both days 
of a 2-day test session, (b) placebo beverages both days, 
(c) alcohol on 1 day and placebo on the 2nd day, or (d) 
placebo on the Ist day and alcohol on the 2nd day. Ss 
were then given 2 memory tasks—a word association test 
previously found to be sensitive to state-dependent 
effects, and recognition and recall tasks, in which S had 
to recall 10 of the simpler words taken from the WAIS 
Vocabulary scale and then recognize the 10 from the list 
of 40; this test was repeated at 30 min and 24 hrs. No 
significant main effects of alcohol consumption were 
found in 2 x 2 analyses of variance. Results suggest 
that dissociation did not occur and that alcoholics are 
probably no more susceptible to state-dependent effects 
than are nonalcoholics.—L, Gorsey. 

7940. Greenwald, Shayna G.; Carter, Joan S. & Stein, 
Elliott M. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Miami, Fla.) 
Differences between the background, attitude, function- 
ing, and mood of drug addicts, alcoholics, and or- 
thopedic patients. International Journal of the Addictions, 
1973, Vol. 8(5), 865-874.—Interviewed 52 alcoholics, 24 
heroin addicts, and 16 orthopedic patients (mean 
ages = 45.33, 23.79, and 37.13 yrs, respectively) about 
family history, drug usage, attitudes toward themselves 
and their families, current social functioning (using M. 
W. Linn's Social Dysfunction Rating Scale), and mood. 
Alcoholics and drug addicts more often expressed the 
belief that alcohol or drugs helped them feel mentall 
alert, gave a poorer evaluation of themselves and their 
fathers, and had poorer social functioning than the 
orthopedic patients. No bic were found on mood 

ings. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

"5 t Ga James C. & Locke, Bill J. Self-injurious 
behavior: A bibliography and synopsis of procedural 
techniques. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 


1974(Win), Vol. 4, 18. 
. Haberman, Paul W. & Baden, Michael M. 
ina t l of Public Health, Div. of So- 


Columbia U., School 
edic Sciences) Alcoholism and violent p 
arterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Mar), Vol. 


i inci holism 
35(1-A), 221-231.—Studied the incidence of alcol 
aa Se prior to death in 1,000 decedents, aged 
18 yrs or over, recorded consecutively and identified by 
informants at the Office of the Chief Medical Examiner 
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in New York City from 14 February to 11 April 1972. Of 
the 1000 decedents, 297 were identified as alcoholics. Of. 
the 367 whose cause of death was recorded as natural, 
16% were identified alcoholics; of the 166 accident 
victims, 25% were alcoholics; of the 105 suicides, 8.6%; 
of the 136 homicides, 26%; of the 94 who died of 
narcotism, 25%; of the 127 who died of alcoholism 
("acute" or "chronic"), 100%. Blood or brain alcohol 
concentrations of .10% or over were found in 33.3% of 90 
accident victims; in 25.8% of 62 suicides; in 42.2% of 116 
homicides; in 21.4% of 84 who died of narcotism; and in 
40.5% of 42 who died of alcoholism. Findings confirm 
the high association between alcoholism or drinking and 
violent death and indicate the extent to which alcoholism 
is underreported. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7943. Haertzen, Charles A.; Hooks, Nall T. & Pross, 

Mary. (National Inst. of Mental Health, Addiction 
Research Center, Lexington, Ky.) Drug associations as a 
measure of habit strength for specific drugs. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1974(Mar), Vol. 158(3), 
189-197.—Conducted 4 forced choice association studies 
with 102 male opiate addicts and 43 normals to test the 
hypothesis that some portion of associations between 
words and a drug is based on accumulated habit strength 
for a drug. Heroin addicts generally associated more 
words to heroin than to Benzedrine, alcohol, goofballs 
(barbiturates), or reefers (marihuana). This tendency was 
most marked on words regarded as relevant for drugs 
(e.g. take, custom, high, hide, buy, and habit). Heroin 
addicts gave more heroin associations to drug-relevant 
words than normals. Addicts who had been experimen- 
tally addicted to methadone associated more words to 
methadone than those who did not have this experience. 
Individual differences in heroin associations were corre- 
lated with those for morphine, but not for methadone, 
despite the similarity in the subjective effects of these 
drugs. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7944. Hall, Robert J.; Rosenberger, Marjorie A. & 
Monty, Richard A. (Human Engineering Lab., Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Md.) An experimental investigation of 
the visual behavior of young heroin addicts and 
matched controls. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 4, 7. 

7945. Harbert, Terry L.; Harlow, David H.; Hersen, 

Michel & Austin, James B. (Veterans Administration 
Center, Jackson, Miss.) Measurement and modification 
of incestuous behavior: A case Study. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 79-86.—Describes treat- 
ment of a 52-yr-old male complaining of repeated 
incestuous behavior with his daughter from the time she 
was 12 yrs old until she was 17 yrs, when treatment was 
initiated. Objective and subjective measures of incestu- 
ous interest were devised along with ratings of normal 
father-daughter interaction. Covert Sensitization, em- 
ploying noxious scenes based on subjectively reported 
aversive aspects of the incestuous behavior, eliminated 
incestuous interest but did not devalue appropriate 
interaction, (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7946. Hendin, Herbert. (St. Luke’s Hosp., New York, 
N.Y.) Student amphetamine abuse. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1974(Apr), Vol. 158(4), 256-267.—Pres- 
ents 3 case histories of female amphetamine abusers to 
demonstrate the ways in which amphetamines are often 
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used by people to force themselves to attain goals they 
do not really desire, but feel they must attain, Ampheta- 
mines permitted these women to function in an automat- 
ic, unfeeling way while ignoring their own frustration, 

7947. Hendin, Herbert. (St. Luke’s Hosp., New York, 
N.Y.) Students on heroin. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1974(Apr), Vol. 158(4), 240-255.—Presents 3 
case histories of white and black male students which 
illustrate the psychodynamics of heroin addiction, The 
students were characterized by a passivity and surface 
blandness which concealed destructive and self-destruc- 
tive impulses, which probably stemmed from painful 
early relationships with their mothers; heroin use was 
bound up in their attempts to deal with the anxiety 
caused by intimacy. 

7948. Hoenig, J. & Kenna, J. C. (Memorial U. 
Newfoundland, Medical Faculty, St. John’s, Canada) 
The prevalence of transsexualism in England and 
Wales. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 124, 
181-190.—Reports a population-related study of 66 
transsexuals, giving data on sex, marital status, social. 
class, and work maladjustment. Lower social classes 
were overrepresented, but this may have been distorted 
by the tendency of upper-class persons to go to 
physicians taking private patients rather than to the 
National Health Service. Ss’ frequency of unemployment 
points to the socially disturbing nature of the condition, 
Calculations suggest the presence of 537 male and 181 
female transsexuals in England and Wales.—R. L 
Sulzer, 

7949. Hoffmann, Helmut & Jackson, Douglas N, 
(Willmar State Hosp., Minn.) Differential Personality 
Inventory for male and female alcoholics. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 21-22.—Reports norma- 
tive data on the Differential Personality Inventory for 
282 male and 114 female alcoholics. Significant differ- 
ences (p < .01) between sexes were found on 11 of the 
26 clinical scales. Male Ss scored significantly higher on 
scales for character disorders and female Ss scored 
significantly higher on scales for neuroticism.—Journal 
abstract. 

7950. Horn, John L.; Wanberg, Kenneth W. & Adams, 
Gordon. (U. Denver) Diagnosis of alcoholism: Factors of 
drinking, background and current conditions in alcohol- 
ics. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 35(1-A), 147-175.—Factor analyzed the question- 
naire responses of 1,884 alcoholics to determine the 
strength of the relationship between 9 types of drinking- 
related behavior and 7 factors derived from childhood 
history, 6 from current circumstances, and 6 from MMPI 
responses. The major common variance was best 
represented by the Anxiety and Hypochondriasis factors 
from the MMPI, indicating symptoms of neurotic 
anxiety. The symptoms and factors associated with 
compulsive alcoholism, addictive alcoholism, gregarious 
drinking, drinking related to marital problems, current 
personal maladjustment, anxiety-hypochondriacal neu- 
rosis, and introversion-extraversion are described an 
discussed. (29 ref) — Journal abstract. U. 

7951. Jurkovic, Gregory J. & Prentice, Norman M. (U: 
Texas, Austin) Dimensions of moral interaction a t 
moral judgment in delinquent and nondelinquen 
families. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
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1974(Apr), Vol. 42(2), 256-262.—Investigated the intrin- 
sic relationship of parental morality to the development 
of delinquent behavior in the child. Ss were 8 delinquent 
and 8 nondelinquent male adolescents and their mothers. 
The level of moral maturity for mother and son was 
established through individual administration of L. 
Kohlberg's structured moral dilemmas, and each adoles- 
cent delinquent and nondelinquent and his mother were 
presented jointly with additional moral dilemmas and 
instructed to reach mutual agreement on their solution. 
Analysis of moral discussion between mother and son 
revealed significant differences between delinquent and 
nondelinquent families on a variety of interaction 
dimensions. The relationship of these dimensions to 
moral judgment and to delinquent behavior is explored. 
(19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7952. Kaplan, Howard B.; Kanas, Tom; Pokorny, Alex 
D. & Lively, Gary. (Baylor U., Medical School) Screen- 
ing tests and self-identification in the detection of 
alcoholism. Journal of Health & Social Behavior, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 15(1), 51-56.—Considers that since 
screening tests for the detection of pathological condi- 
tions such as alcoholism frequently are developed and 
validated on known groups in which the Ss are identified, 
and identify themselves, with the condition, the question 
is raised as to whether or not the screening device in such 
cases reflects the Ss’ identification as alcoholics rather 
than, or as well as, the alcoholic condition. The Michigan 
Alcoholism Screening Test (MAST) was administered to 
2 groups of alcoholics from alcoholism wards (the “self- 
identified” alcoholics) and a group of matched alcoholics 
from general psychiatric wards (“non-self-identified” 
alcoholics). It was hypothesized that if the MAST truly 
reflected self-identification as alcoholics then the self- 
identified alcoholics, relative to the other alcoholics, 
would (a) score significantly and appreciably higher on 
the MAST and (b) respond positively with a significantly 
greater frequency to the specific MAST items that were 
independently judged (by 2 of 3 raters) to reflect 
alcoholic self-identification. Both hypotheses were sup- 
ported.—Journal abstract. 

7953. Karacan, Ismet; Salis, Patricia J. & Williams, 
Robert L. (U. Florida) Clinical disorders of sleep. 
Psychosomatics, 1973(Mar), Vol. 14(2), 77-88.—Reviews 
the literature describing primary and secondary sleep 
disorders, parasomniacs, and sleep-modified disorders. A 
discussion of the clinical findings in each of the subtypes 
of these categories is presented. Insomniacs show a 
striking degree of heterogeneity in terms of their 
complaints and their EEG signs of sleep disturbance. In 
the same insomniac patient an abnormally high degree of 
variability in the EEG sleep patterns from day to day is 
present. Patients with narcolepsy show a characteristic 
rapid eye movement (REM) period very near the onset 
of sleep. Chronic hypersomniacs exhibit higher heart and 
respiration rates. Both normals and narcoleptics show 
loose spinal reflexes during REM sleep. Sleep talking 
occurs predominantly during non-REM sleep and sleep 
prs is probably correlated to arousal from slow- 

ave sleep. (213 ref)—A. S. Kulkarni. à 

..7954. Kelman, end C. (Harvard U.) Violence 
Without moral restraint: Reflections on the dehumaniza- 
tion of victims and victimizers. Journal of Social Issues, 
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1973, Vol. 29(4), 25-61.—Identifies a class of violent acts 
that can be best described as sanctioned massacres. 
Sanctioned massacres usually occur in the context of a 
genocidal policy and are directed at groups that have not 
themselves threatened or engaged in hostile actions 
against the perpetrators of the violence. These massacres 
occur in a psychological environment which lacks the 
conditions usually perceived as providing some degree of 
moral justification for violence. 3 factors reducing the 
strength of restraining forces against violence are 
discussed: (a) processes of authorization, which define 
the situation as one in which standard moral principles 
do not apply: (b) processes of routinization, which 
organize the action so that there is no opportunity to 
raise moral stione or make moral decisions; and (c) 
processes of dehumanization, which deprive both victim 
and victimizer of identity and community. Corrective 
efforts which might help to prevent sanctioned massacres 
by counteracting the systemic and attitudinal supports 
cd the processes are suggested. (38 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

7955. Kidd, Robert F. & Sieveking, Nicholas A. 
(Vanderbilt U.) Effects of labeling and of theoretical 
explanations of deviancy on juror attitudes: An explora- 
tory investigation. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 187-191.—Asked 76 past criminal 
jurors to evaluate 2 hypothetical defendants, The 
defendant had either committed a crime against property 
or a person and was or was not labeled mentally ill in 
psychiatric testimony. The ps chiatrist either employed 
the medical or the socio-psychological model of abnor- 
mal behavior. Ss rated the defendant on 14 bipolar, 
descriptive terms (e.g. honest-dishonest), determined 

ilt of the defendant who had employed a not guilty 

ause of insanity plea, and ascribed punishment. 
Labeling the defendant mentally ill had no effect on 
juror attitudes except in the case of a crime against 
property which resul ted in higher ratings for insanity, It 
is suggested that the lack of effect of the label may have 
been due to its placement in a rather large context, 
Limitations of the study and recommendations for future 
research on the effect of labeling are discussed. —S, 


7856. Lane, Joseph M. & Barry, John R. (U. Georgia) 
Characteristics of juvenile offenders. Vin br 
Vol. 4, Á 


Beyond Mead The societal reaction to deviance. Social 
Problems, |974(Apr), Vol. 21(4), 457-468.—C. ontends 
that existing theories of deviance are not suited to 
account for the comp eia of the societal reaction in 
modern society. In place of a sociopsychological M 
a group interaction model is proposed to clarify the 
shifting significance of ends and means and their Ca in 
the emergence of new patterns of social control, (2 ref) 
S d Lester, David & Perdue, William C. (Richard 
Stockton State Coll.) Body image of : m 
of General Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 902). Se K 
— predicted that murderers would differ in their body- 
image boundary dimensions from attempted — 
Rorschach responses of 50 male murderers am 


female and 16 male attempted suicides and psychiatric 
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patients were compared. Murderers obtained lower 
barrier scores, which was in opposition to the prediction, 
and lower penetration scores, which was in agreement 
with the prediction. Overall, therefore, the prediction was 
not supported.—Journal abstract. 

7959. Lester, David. (Richard Stockton State Coll.) 
Comment on Faber’s analysis of Jocasta’s suicide in 
"Oedipus rex." Psychological Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
34(1), 182.—Argues that M. D. Faber’s analysis of 
Jocasta's suicide in Freudian terms may be wrong. The 
Greek original is not clear, and Jocasta's emotion may 
not be anger toward Laius but anguish, loss, and the 
desire for reunion with him. 

7960. Litman, Gloria K. (U. London, Inst. of Psychia- 
try, Addiction Research Unit, England) Stress, affect 
and craving in alcoholics: The single case as a research 
Strategy. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 35(1-A), 131-146.— Used the "intensive- 
design" model of research to evaluate the relationship 
between the craving for alcohol and ataraxic motivation 
(drinking to relieve unpleasant affect). The Personal 
Questionnaire was administered to a 28-yr-old man and 
a 31-yr-old woman, patients in a psychiatric hospital, 

with a primary diagnosis of alcohol addiction, and a list 
of their symptoms of affect and craving was compiled. Ss 
then rated the severity of each symptom before and after 
each of 8 and 10 group therapy sessions (a stressful 
situation) and 7 and 8 relaxation therapy sessions (a 
nonstressful situation). Symptom ratings after group 
therapy indicated greater anxiety and craving in the 
woman and no change in the man; after relaxation 
therapy, less anxiety and craving in both patients. 
Craving was related to anxiety in the woman and to 
somatic symptoms in the man. It is concluded that the 
nature of craving may be related to states other than 
affect, and that ataraxic motivation may be associated 
with specific affective states. (31 ref) —Journal abstract. 
7961. Lowe, George D.; Hodges, H. Eugene & 
Johnson, Ann B. (U. Georgia) Deaths associated with 
alcohol in Georgia, 1970. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1974(Mar), Vol. 35(1-A), 215-220. 
7962. Ludwig, Arnold M. & Wikler, Abraham. (U. 
Kentucky, Medical Center) “Craving” and relapse to 
drink. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 35(1-A), 108-130.—Hypothesizes that craving for 
alcohol represents the cognitive correlate of a subclinical 
alcohol withdrawal syndrome. The more severe the prior 
withdrawal experiences, the greater the predisposition to 
conditioned withdrawal symptoms, with subsequent 
desire (craving) for relief through drinking. Craving can 
be aroused either by interoceptive or exteroceptive cues, 
environmental situations associated with prior heavy 
drinking, or with the psychological and physical effects 
of prior withdrawal experiences, Craving functions as a 
method of protection from distress by alerting the 
individual to a potential source of relief. While cravin 
may initiate drinking, relapse is facilitated through the 
complementary phenomenon of loss of control, a 
behavioral state characterized by the relative inability to 
respond to either internal or external cues which regulate 
alcohol consumption. A study which would assess the 
importance of internal and external cues is outlined. (39 
tef)—Journal abstract. 
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7963. Lusins, John; Klempner, William L. & Rooney, 
Wallace C. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., New York, N.Y.) The use 
of Doriden by young male heroin addicts. International 
Journal of the Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(5), 847-85], 
—Interviewed 250 consecutively-arrested 16-20 yr old 
male heroin addicts about the use of glutethimide 
(Doriden). 81 reported using the drug at the time of 
arrest. Duration of heroin addiction was not related to 
use, and reasons given for use were variable. 

7964. Maglin, Arthur. (Mount Sinai Hosp., Metha- 
done Maintenance Treatment Program, New York, 
N.Y.) Sex role differences in heroin addiction. Social 
Casework, 1974(Mar), Vol. 55(3), 160-167.— Discusses 
female addicts and the fact that they are often outeasts 
from their families. Reasons are suggested why women 
appear much less likely than men to start on a life of 
heroin addiction. It is noted that female addicts 
frequently get caught in the triple bind of poverty, 
racism, and sexism.— M. W. Linn. 

7965. Miller, Heather J. A case of transsexualism 
exhibiting intersexuality, having a possible XXY sex 
determining mechanism. Journal of the American Society 
of Psychosomatic Dentistry & Medicine, 1973, Vol. 20(2), 
58-60. 

7966. Miller, Peter ML, et al. (Veterans Administra- 
tion Center, Jackson, Miss.) Relationship of alcohol cues 
to the drinking behavior of alcoholics and social 
drinkers: An analogue study. Psychological Record, 
1974(Win), Vol. 24(1), 61-66.—Evaluated the effects of 
visual alcohol cues on the operant drinking behavior of 
20 alcoholics and 20 social drinkers. Ss performed a 
lever-pressing task to obtain alcohol reinforcement under 
2 experimental conditions. During cue conditions Ss 
viewed a variety of alcohol stimuli (bottles of liquor, 
pictures of alcoholic beverages) while responding. Dur- 
ing no-cue conditions all alcohol stimuli were removed 
from Ss’ view. Results indicate that alcoholics did not 
respond differently to alcohol cues. Social drinkers 
responded significantly more than alcoholics under cue 
conditions. Implications are discussed in terms of related 
findings from descriptive operant studies of prolonged 
drinking in alcoholics —Journal abstract. 

7967. Morrison, James R. & Stewart, Mark A. (U. 
California, San Diego) Bilateral inheritance as evidence 
for polygenicity in the hyperactive child syndrome. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
158(3), 226-228.—Recent evidence indicates that the 
hyperactive child syndrome is at least in part genetically 
determined. The family data now known are compatible 
with 2 modes of transmission: dominance with reduced 
penetrance, and polygenic inheritance. The family 
histories of 12 such children are analyzed by the method 
of E. Slater: relatives affected with this syndrome Or 
allied adult psychiatric conditions were found on bo! 
sides of families more often than would be expected were 
the genetic component due to the influence of t 
dominant gene. Polygenic inheritance is thus a We 
mode of transmission in this condition. (15 ref)—/ourndi 
abstract. d 

7968. Myrick, Fred. (U. Alabama, Birmingham) 
Attitudinal differences between heterosexually a 
homosexually oriented males and between covert an 
overt male homosexuals. Journal of Abnormal Psycholo- 
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er, 1974(Feb), Vol. 83(1), 81-86.—Examined 276 ques- 
tionnaires completed by male patrons of 26 bars in 3 
Texas cities. Linear discriminant analysis was utilized to 
test the null hypothesis between each pair of S groups on 
self-esteem, personal competence, self-acceptance, pur- 
pose in life, powerlessness, normlessness, social isolation, 
alienation, status concern, social responsibility, age, 
occupation, marital status, education, and average 
annual income. These independent variables, taken as a 
set, were able to differentiate between each pair of S 
groups; thus, the null hypotheses were rejected. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7969. Nace, Edgar P. & Meyers, Andrew L. (Walter 
Reed Army Inst. of Research, Div. of Neuropsychiatry, 
Washington, D.C.) The prognosis for addicted Vietnam 
returnees: A comparison with civilian addicts. Compre- 
hensive Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 49-56.—Com- 
pares the outlook for 36 addicted Vietnam returnees with 
addicted civilian samples reported in the literature on the 
basis of variables of prognostic significance: education, 
employment, socioeconomic status, military service, 
family stability, and antisocial behavior. Findings gener- 
ally support the hypothesis that the addicted Vietnam 
returnee does not present the same profile as the civilian 
addict. The Vietnam returnee appears to have a better 
prognosis than the chronic civilian addict, and it is 
believed that he is less likely to follow a pattern of 
chronic heroin addiction. (33 ref)—A. Farrell. 

7970. Norris, Linda. (North Carolina State U.) 
Comparison of two groups in a southern state women's 
prison: Homosexual behavior versus non-homosexual 
behavior. Psychological Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 
75-78.—Explored the incidence of homosexual behavior 
among 376 female inmates in a southern state women's 
prison. Based on a survey by 11 staff members and 1 
inmate, 52% of the prison population was assigned to 
Group | (homosexual) and 48% to Group 2 (nonhomo- 
sexual). Comparison of the groups showed that (a) there 
were no significant differences in racial distribution, 
length of sentence or IQ; (b) Group | had a higher 
percentage of recidivists than Group 2; (c) Group 1 was 
9.5 yrs younger than Group 2; (d) Group 1 mean grade 
level atiained was 1.23 yrs higher than Group 2; and (e) à 
higher percentage of single women and fewer widows 
were in Group 1.—Journal abstract. 

7971. Page, Ronald D. & Linden, James D. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Walla Walla, Wash.) "Reversi- 
ble" organic brain syndrome in alcoholics: A psychome- 
tric evaluation. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 35(1-A), 98-107.— Tested the intellectu- 
al performance of 96 male alcoholics (mean age, 43 yrs; 
mean education, 10 yrs) at varying intervals after 
withdrawal of alcohol. Group 1 had been hospitalized 
less than 2 wks; Group 2, 2-4 wks; Group 3, 4-6 wks; 
and Group 4, 6-8 wks. An additional group of 20 Ss was 
lested within a week of hospital admission and at 2-wk 
intervals during 8 wks of hospitalization. In each group 
half of the Ss had a history of alcoholism of less than 5 
Yrs and the other half of 10 or more years. No significant 
differences were found bebween them in either the 
Severity of intellectual impairment or in rate of recovery. 
Scores on the Digit Symbol and Digit Span subtests of 
the WAIS, the Abstracting and Vocabulary sections of 
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the Shipley-Institute of Living Scale, and Part B of the 
Trail Making Test all indicated a deficit in performance 
during the Ist week following alcohol withdrawal and 
MEET dunk the 2nd week (p < .05) with no 
Kei cup nd change. Results suggest that abstract 
easoning, short-term memory and codi i 

ability, “and general Seet: flexibility Are wvenia 
Sak ei dere after cessation of a bout, (34 oh 

ournal abstract. 

7972. Penk, W. E. & Robinowitz, Ralph. (Veterans 
pra gee . Dallas, Tex.) MMPI differences of 
black abusers. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4, Ad 
D, Da? Sae adig R. (State poke Col New 

ork, New Paltz) Durkheim's Suicide and the question 
of intention. Omega: Journal of Death & Dying, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 5(1), 47-54.—Considers that E. - 
heim dismissed "intention" and "motives" from his 
bene ene? in his effort to analyze suicide as 
a social fact. He also rejected psychopathic states, 
heredity, and other “extra-social” factors as possible 
causes of suicide on the basis of statistical information 
available to him. The way in which Durkheim worked 
out his position on the social conditions he regarded as 
responsible for suicide, and some of the major problems 
involved, are discussed. It is argued that Durkheim did 
not achieve the consistent position for which he strived 
and that his methods did not always parallel his views on 
the use of “intention.” —Journal abstract. r 

7974. Planansky, K. & Johnston, R. (Veterans Admin- 
istration Hosp., Canandaigua, age .) Clinical ag 
motivation in suicidal attempts cta 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 49(6), 680-690. 
— Interviews and observations reveal that the majority of 
the suicidal june 52 schizophrenics T 
age = 38 yrs) was preceded by excitement ranging from 
AME meti characterized by uncontrolled behavior and 
fear, to protracted anguish states in which Ss disclosed 
mental pain through rumination, In a few cases charac- 

ta! 
terized by long-term withdrawal and uneventful course, 
the suicidal attacks occurred without any warning in an 
ictallike manner. The readiness to self-destruction 
appears related to a developmental stage in the schizo- 
phrenic process, and comprises definable, pee 

iods in the course of the illness. The majority of the 
Felt driven by an impulsive and irresistible force to self- 
destruction against their will. A small number of Ss gave 
seemingly personal reasons for their suicidal attempts, 
but these reasons were restricted to stercotyped com- 
plaints regarding the alienating and E 

f schizophrenic psychopathology. It 15 

aee iiie in ipplrenia are primarily determined 
by the fluctuating activity of the psychosis, and secon- 
darily influenced by the patients' awareness of incapaci- 


ty.—Journal abstract. 
. (U. Bristol, England) Assess- 
7975, Plant, Martin A. ( ms gl -— 


i „taking as a problem: An Eni 
än anl of Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. m 
208-209.—Used a standard interview ce) 
family backgrounds, employment, ria psc ar 
relationships, delinquency, drug d teng st 
tions, ideology, and sexual behavior. All those 


viewed had used cannabis and the great majority had 
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experimented with other drugs. Students and middle- 
class bohemians did not present serious problems, but 
among low-status unemployed and manual workers there 
were many with disturbed biographies. A clear dichoto- 
my of soft and hard drugs did not appear. Many Ss had 
experimented with hard drugs without becoming de- 
pendent, while others were addicted to drugs generally 
regarded as soft. It is concluded that drug taking and 
drug abuse may differ as widely as social drinking and 
alcoholism.—R. L. Sulzer. 
7976. Pliner, Patricia; Meyer, Patricia & Blankstein, 
Kirk. (Erindale Coll, U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Responsiveness to affective stimuli by obese and 
normal individuals. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 83(1), 74-80.—Conducted 2 experiments 
to test the hypothesis that the obese are more responsive 
than normals to both positive and negative affective 
stimuli. In Exp I, obese and normal high school males 
(N — 46) gave ratings of positively and negatively arous- 
ing slides. In Exp II, the behavior of obese and normal 
children 1 mo-6 yrs old (N = 79) ina positively and a 
negatively arousing situation was observed. Obese Ss in 
both experiments responded more strongly than normals 
to the positive affective stimuli; obese Ss in Exp I 
responded more strongly than normals to the negative 
emotional stimulus. A possible reason for the failure of 
obese Ss in Exp II to respond more strongly than 
normals to the negative affective stimulus is discussed. 
(15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7977. Power, Michael J.; Ash, Patricia M; Shoenberg, 
Elizabeth & Sirey, E. Catherine. (Medical Research 
Council, Social 
Geer and the family. British Journal of Social 

ork, 


court appearances were explained by boys Teacting to 
serious family stress. Follow-up of the delinquents over 2 
yrs showed that approximately 2595 of the boys from 

r persistent offenders and 
approximately 33% of those from difficult family 
circumstances reappeared. Findings are discussed in the 


(51 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7978. Rauenhorst, J. M. (U. Minnesota) Follow-up of 
young women who attempt suicide. Diseases 
Nervous System, 1972(Dec), Vol. 33(12), 792-797.—Test- 
ed the hypothesis that the suicide attempt is an indicator 
of serious, persistent social maladjustment. Interviews 
and questionnaires were 
between the ages of 16 and 30, who were seen at a large 
midwestern hospital because of a Ist attempt at suicide, 
Responses were compared to those obtained from 44 
matched controls who had suffered minor accidental 
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trauma. Results indicate that there was little difference in 
adjustment between the experimental and control 
groups. Results suggest further that suicide attempts by 
young women are not associated with future psychiatric 
disability and may reflect a short-lived crisis which is 
subsequently resolved.— M. Oscar-Berman, 

7979. Sallade, Jacqueline. A comparison of the 
Psychological adjustment of obese vs, non-obese 
children. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1973(Mar), 
Vol. 17(2), 89-96.—Studied the psychological adjust- 
ment, social and emotional, of 120 obese and 120 
nonobese students, equally divided between sexes and 
among Grades 3, 5, 8, and 11. Measures of adjustment 
were based on self-reports; i.e., rating scales and 
questionnaires. No significant sex or grade differences 
appeared, nor in ratings on a sociometric instrument, 
Only the self-concept aspect of emotional adjustment 
differed in the 2 groups, with obese Ss showing a poorer 
self-concept. (39 ref) W. G. Shipman. 

7980. Schachter, Mendel. (Marseille Committee of 
Childhood Deficiencies, Consultations of Child Neurop- 
Sychiatry, France) [The Psychopathology of repeated 
suicidal attempts: Contribution to the clinical-psycho- 
logical study of the thantophilic neurotic, camouflaged 
in the "frenzy of life."] (Fren) Rivista di Psichiatria, 
1973(May), Vol. 8(3), 222-239.—In contrast to the 
person who tries suicide because he is desperate and tired 
of life, there is the individual with a more genuine 
longing to die who manifests a repeated and impulsive 
autodistructive act. This thanatophilic behavior is stud- 
ied in detail with 4 clinical cases. The Freudian death- 
instinct is rejected as an explanation. It is concluded that 
the thanatophilic suicidal S is an irreductible and 
intolerant lover of life, who longs for death because of. 
the total rejection of a meaningless life.—Journal 
summary. 

7981. Schmid, Nancy J. & Schmid, Donald T. (St. 
Lawrence State Hosp., Outreach Community Center, 
Plattsburgh, N.Y.) Nursing students’ attitudes toward 
alcoholics. Nursing Research, 1973(May), Vol. 22(3), 
246-248.— Administered Yuker’s Attitudes Toward Dis- 
abled Persons (ATDP) scale and a scale derived from the 
ATDP measuring attitudes toward alcoholics to 41 
freshman nursing students. Ss were retested 24 yrs later 
in their senior year to determine the stability of their 
attitudes. No significant difference was found in atti- 
tudes when Ss’ scores were compared with scores of the 
ATDP norm group. Although a significant difference 
Was found between attitudes toward the disabled and 
alcoholics, these attitudes were not significantly correlat- 
ed. No significant difference was found between pre- and 
posttest scores on Se" attitudes toward alcoholics. It is 
concluded that nursing students have a less accepting 
attitude toward alcoholics than toward the physically 
disabled, and these attitudes remain stable. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7982. Sobell, Mark B.; Sobell, Linda C. & se 
Fred H. (Orange County Dept. of Mental We 
Alcoholism Services, Santa Ana, Calif.) Validity of self- 
reports of alcohol-related arrests by alcoholics. Quarter- 
ly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 974(Mar), Vol. FSA 
276-280.—Obtained and compared the number D 
arrests for public drunkenness and driving while intoxt 
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cated from self-reports of 70 hospitalized male alcoholics 
with official arrest records. Ss reported a total of 548 
arrests; the official number was 451. The reports of 26 Ss 
were accurate, 27 Ss overreported, and 17 underreported 
their arrests. The correlation between self-reports and 
official records was .65. Arrests for public drunkenness 
were accurately reported by 24 of 62 Ss, overreported by 
22, and underreported by 16; the corresponding numbers 
of arrests for drunken driving were 39, 9, and 14. 
—Journal abstract. 

7983. Sowa, Patricia A. & Cutter, Henry S. (Washing- 
tonian Center for Addictions, Boston, Mass.) Attitudes 
of hospital staff toward alcoholics and drug addicts. 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
35(1-A), 210-214.—Gave staff members of a center for 
addictions, grouped according to the status level of their 
positions, a questionnaire derived from the Gough 
Adjective Check List. Ss chose from adjectives with 
positive and negative connotations as they applied to 
alcoholics and drug addicts. The 19 high status (psychia- 
trists) Ss were the most negative in their attitudes toward 
alcoholics and drug addicts and the 33 low status 
(clerical) Ss had the least negative views. Ss as a whole 
had more favorable attitudes toward alcoholics than 
drug addicts. It is suggested that persons lower in 
education and status may experience less social distance 
from alcoholics and drug addicts and therefore may hold 
less negative attitudes toward these groups. The negative 
views by the high status may be because of the social 
distance between the therapist and patient or because 
some of the adjectives are part of the professional 
language used to describe the addictive personality. 
—Journal abstract. 

7984. Spüte, Helmut F. (Regional Neuroclinic, Bran- 
denburg, E. Germany) [Communicative elements of 
suicidal actions.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie und 
medizinische Psychologie, 1973(Nov), Vol. 2201) 
647-655.—Speculates on the psychodynamics of suicide 
attempts as a function of levels of human communica- 
tion. Striking appeal to the existential Umwelt is 
considered as intention on the part of the S to continue 
communication but at a different level. The elements of 
the information become more primitive until they 
culminate in a direct suicide attempt. If the Ist cry for 
help is ignored, the patient will either find a way back to 
normal patterns of communication or will repeat the 
Suicide attempt at a more aggravated level.—K. J. 
Hartman. d 

7985. Sutker, Patricia B.; Moan, Charles E. & Allain, 
Albert N. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Psychology 
Service, Charleston, S.C.) WAIS performance in unincar- 
cerated groups of MMPI-defined sociopaths and normal 
controls. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 42(2), 307-308.—Examined WAIS per- 
formance by 32 sociopaths and 33 normal controls, as 
defined by MMPI criteria. The 2 groups showed no 
differences in overall intellectual functioning. Differ- 
ences in performance on some measures, however, 
Challenge the idea that sociopaths are attentive only to 
aspects of the environment that lead to immediate 
gratification. 

7986. Takemura, K. (Showa U., Karasuyama Hosp., 
Tokyo, Japan) The countermeasures being taken in 
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Japan against chronic alcoholics. Journal of the National 
Association of Private Psychiatric Hospitals, 1973, Vol, 
5(1), 15-17.—Discusses the statistics on alcoholism in 
Japan from the viewpoint of its development as a social 
problem, 6 types of alcoholism are described, Antialco- 
holism approaches currently in use are discussed, 
Comparisons are made between Japanese and American 
statistics, problems, and therapies. 

7987. Templer, Donald I. (Pleasant Grove Hosp., 
Anchorage, Ky.) Suicide by shooting in refractory 
alcoholics. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 49. 

7988. Whitehead, Paul C. & Harvey, Cheryl. (U. 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) Explaining alcohol- 
ism: An empirical test and reformulation. Journal of 
Health & Social Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 15(1), 57-65. 
—Tested an explanation of alcoholism based on the 
Structure and quality of social norms with data on 121 
preliterate non-European societies. Little support was 
found for this hypothesis, but the analysis reveals that 3 
variable—"general consumption level"—which is at 
most implied in the original formulation, has a high 
degree of explanatory and predictive value. The implica- 
tions of this variable are discussed in terms of additional 
literature that deals with the epidemiology of alcoholic 
beverage consumption. A synthesis of previous formula- 
tions is offered in the form of a new theory of 
alcoholism, ie. that in any group or society where 
drinking customs, values, sanctions, and attitudes are 
well established, agreed to by all members, consistent 
with the rest of the culture, and characterized by 
prescriptive and proscriptive norms that keep per capita 
consumption of alcohol low enough so that few persons 
will consume more than 10 cl/day, the rate of alcoholism 
will be low. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7989. Wood, Arthur L. (U. Connecticut) Deviant 
behavior and control strategies: Essays in sociology. 
Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath, 1974, xiv, 209 p 
— Presents an introduction to the study of deviant 
behavior—its causes, classification, characteristics, ef- 
fects and implications. Topics include types of deviants, 
problems of order, values, and deviance, control systems 
and deviant behavior, and the impact of social control 

w. (22), p ref) . 

o dp d Piceni M. (Sacramento Medical 
Center, Calif.) A classification of criminal offenders 
through use of current psychoanalytic concepts. d 
choanalytic Review, 1972-1973(Win), Vol. 59(4), 549-563. 
— Based on comprehensive interviews and criminal 
record and family history data obtained from 25 young 
male incarcerated criminal offenders, 3 different psycho- 
logical criminal behavior patterns were identified. The 
neurotic-character group was characterized by mild y 
moderately severe depression, psychic pain, anxiety, am 
the use of ineffectual defense mechanisms, but could not 
be classified as psychotic. The narcissistic-character 

oup did not show evidence of psychic pain or current 
psychiatric symptomatology. In contrast to ei eng 
character group, whose conflicts were interna ec : 
patients were in conflict with their Qu due 
strating antisocial, assaultive, or threatening is a ^ 
toward others. The ego disturbance group 5 owe : 
combination of incapacitating psychiatric distress an 
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social turmoil, including considerable psychic pain, 
neurotic and psychotic symptoms, and socially deviant 
behaviors. Current treatment of these typologies within 
the criminal justice system are noted, and implications 
for psychoanalytic theory and treatment are discussed. 
—L. Gorsey. 

7991. Zimberg, Sheldon. (Hosp. for Joint Diseases & 
Medical Center, Alcoholism Treatment Center, New 
York, N.Y.) The elderly alcoholic. Gerontologist, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 14(3), 221-224.—Reviews the literature 
concerning the extent of the problem of alcoholism 
among the elderly. Evidence indicates that the problem 
is significant; 1 household Survey found that the highest 
prevalence rate of alcoholism was among elderly 
widowers. Treatment approaches for managing elderly 
alcoholics indicate good prognosis for such patients. The 
use of alcohol in nursing homes as a therapeutic agent 
has dangers, including its potential to become an 
addiction and the possibility of adverse reactions among 
elderly people, who may be more susceptible to alcohol’s 
mood-changing properties.—Journal abstract. 
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7992. Barton, Elizabeth S. (Meanwood Park Hosp., 
Leeds, England) Operant conditioning of appropriate 
and inappropriate social Speech in the profoundly 
retarded. Journal of Mental Deficiency Research, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 17(3-4), 183-191.— Conditioned 3 pro- 
foundly retarded (averageIQ — 19) females to speak to 
each other when isolated in a bare room, using token 
reinforcement. Inappropriate verbalization (talking to 


verbalization rate gradually decreased Suggesting that 
speech for these profoundly retarded Ss had not gained 


ions for needed research are presented; greater physi- 
ian awareness and early intervention with children from 
cially disadvantaged families is urged. (23 ref), 


7994. Beyn, E. S. & Vlasenko, I. T. (USSR Academy 
Medical Sciences, Scientific Research Inst. of Neuroi- 
y. Moscow) Verbal paraphasias of aphasic patients in 
e course of naming actions. British Journal o 
Sorders of Communication, 1974(Apr), Vol. 9(1), 24-34. 
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—Describes various types of “action” paraphasias of 12 
patients with sensory and 21 patients with motor 
aphasias. Pictures of concrete actions or states of objects 
were presented to Ss who were instructed to name the 
action depicted. 7 types of paraphasias were identified: 
(a) replacements on the basis of an undifferentiated 
phonetic structure of the word; (b) replacements of 
perseverative genesis; (c) replacements based on a 
visually perceived static element singled out from the 
general composition of the action; (d) replacements of a 
dynamic (process) nature; (e) neologisms; (f) negative 
paraphasias (ie. replacements with "not") and (g) 
replacements of uncertain genesis. Examples of each 
type of paraphasia are presented and discussed in 
relation to the severity of the Sensory or motor aphasia, 
(24 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

7995. Broadhead, Geoffrey D. (Moray House Coll. of 
Education, Edinburgh, Scotland) Beam walking in 
special education. Rehabilitation Literature, 1974(May), 
Vol. 35(5), 145-147, 151.—Obtained data on an experi- 
mental beam-walking test from 415 boys and girls 
diagnosed as minimally brain-injured ‘or educable 
mentall retarded. In general, analysis of variance 
indicated acceptable reliability estimates with the higher 
estimates for the educable retardates. Age changes in 
mean performance were apparent for all groups, no 
significant differences being noted between the sexes. 
The intellectually more able group of brain-injured 
children did not outperform the educable retardates. (21 
ref)—S. L. Warren. 

7996. Brown, Ann L.; Campione, Joseph C. & Murphy, 
Martin D. (U. Illinois, Children's Research Center) 
Keeping track of changing variables: Long-term reten- 
tion of a trained rehearsal Strategy by retarded 
adolescents. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1974an), Vol. 78(4), 446-453.  Appraised the keeping- 
track performance of 10 trained-to-rehearse and 10 
untrained moderately retarded adolescents 6 mo after 
the training had terminated. 8 of the trained Ss 
maintained their rehearsal strategy even in the absence 
of instructions to do so. Rehearsal Ss responded faster, 
more accurately, and with a more mature pattern of 
responses than either the untrained Ss or the 2 trained Ss 
Who abandoned their strategy. The educational implica- 
tions of developing flexible strategies are discussed in 
relation to the limitations imposed by the developmental 
level of the S. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7997. Bruininks, Robert H.; Rynders, John E. & Gr ‘Oss, 
Jerry C. (U. Minnesota) Social acceptance of mildly 
retarded pupils in resource rooms and regular classes. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
78(4, 377-383.—Administered. sociometric question- 
naires to 1,234 nonretarded peers to determine the social 
acceptance of 65 mildly retarded children enrolled in 
regular classes and resource centers within urban ani 
suburban school settings. When rated by peers of aa 
Same sex, mildly retarded urban Ss achieved significantly 
higher peer ratings than nonretarded Ss, whereas 
suburban mildly retarded Ss received significantly lowe 
Tatings than nonretarded Ss. However, no appreciable 
differences were obtained between retarded and ae 
tarded samples in level of peer acceptance in gl S 
setting when Tatings of boys and girls were combined. 
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Variations in personal characteristics and in value 
orientations of suburban and urban school children, as 
well as differences in methods of analyzing peer choices, 
are cited as possible explanations for differences between 
these results and those of previous reports. Implications 
are discussed for future research and educational 
practice involving the peer acceptance of retarded 
children in normalized school settings. (23 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

7998. Budoff, Milton & Corman, Louise. (Research 
Inst. for Educational Problems, Cambridge, Mass.) 
Demographic and psychometric factors related to 
improved performance on the Kohs learning-potential 
procedure. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 78(5), 578-585.—Obtained data on 
demographic characteristics, family background, and 
WISC and Stanford-Binet IQ scores from 627 educable 
mentally retarded persons (mean age — 14.6 yrs; IQ 
range 65-98). Ss were then administered the Kohs' 
Block-Design Test (BDT) and Raven's Progressive 
Matrices. Partial correlation coefficients between pre- 
and posttraining performance on the BDT and demo- 
graphic and psychometric factors were obtained from a 
stepwise multiple regression procedure. Demographic, 
family, and psychometric data were related to pre- and 
posttraining BDT scores. Posttraining BDT scores were 
not related to race or socioeconomic status, while 
pretraining scores, WISC Verbal, and Stanford-Binet 
scores were related to factors indicative of psychosocial 
vulnerability, when the effects of all other independent 
variables were partialled out. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7999. Burns, Edward. (Ohio U., Coll. of Education, 
School of Curriculum & Instruction) Reliability and 
transitivity of pair-comparison sociometric responses of 
retarded and nonretarded subjects. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1974(Jan), Vol. 78(4), 482-485.—Ad- 
ministered 3 pair-comparison sociometric tests in succes- 
sion to 6 groups of trainable mentally retarded Ss of high 
School age, 4 groups of nonretarded high school Ss, and 4 
groups of nonretarded Ss in Grades 2-3. Each group 
contained 6 males. The purpose of the tests was to assess 
the reliability and transitivity of social preferences when 
mental ability is a confounding factor. For 4 of the 6 
retarded groups reliability coefficients were acceptable, 
though lower than those of nonretarded Ss. Analysis of 
transitivity indicated that rank-order sociometric tests 
with retarded Ss must be used with caution insofar as 
transitivity of preferences cannot be assumed. Possible 
causes of intransitive social preferences, and the advan- 
tages of pair-comparison sociometry with retarded Ss are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

8000. Butz, Robert A. & Hasazi, Joseph E. (U. 
Vermont) Developing verbal imitative behavior in a 
profoundly retarded girl. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 389-393. 
—Describes the use of food reinforcement to develop 
verbal imitative behavior in a mute profoundly retarded 
M-yr-old girl. The study comprised 9 phases (99 
Sessions). The Ist 4 phases alternated conditions of 
noncontingent and contingent reinforcement, bringing 
the S's vocalizations under the control of E-vocaliza- 
tions. The remaining phases aimed at developing correct 
Imitation of 5 training sounds. All sounds were presented 
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within each session, but reinforcement c pe 
imitation was introduced for e ed T 
multiple baseline design. Correct imitation of trainin, 
sounds developed rapidly with some evidence of bes 
ized imitative responding. Results are discussed in light 
of previous research with other populations and the 
EEN Ge Ce present paradigm for further research 
uage develo) i d 

aM eee in the profoundly retarded 

8001. Castaldo, V. & Krynicki, V. , ; 
Coll., N.Y.) Sleep patterns M Maure. 
mental retardation. Journal of Mental Deficiency. Re- 
search, 1973(Sep), Vol. 17(3-4), 231-235.—Made elec- 
trooculograph, EMG, and EEG recordings for 4 consec- 
utive nights in 7 male adolescents with a diagnosis of 
functional mental retardation. The sleep pattern of this 
group of Ss was determined, and the various sleep 
measures were correlated with the IQ and social quotient 
(SQ). A positive correlation was obtained between REM 
sleep and the IQ-SQ. Results are discussed with 
reference to the sleep-cognition hypothesis.—/ournal 
summary. 

8002. Chasey, William C.; Swartz, Jon D. & Chasey, 
Carol G. (George Peabody Coll) Effect of motor 
development on body image scores for institutionalized 
mentally retarded children. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1974(Jan), Vol. 78(4), 440-445.—Investigated 
the effects of a physical development program on body- 
image concepts of 44 trainable mentally retarded 10-19 
yr olds, as measured by Barrier and Penetration variables 
from the Holtzman Inkblot Technique. Ss were random- 
ly assigned to 1 of 3 groups: Group | (experimental) 
participated in a daily 5-wk physical development 
program; Group 2 (Hawthorne control) participated in a 
daily 5-wk sedentary recreation por and Group 3 
(control) was pre- and posttested but received no 
specialized program. A comparison of pre- and postpro- 
gram scores showed a significant decrease in the number 
of Ss giving Penetration responses on the Holtzman 
Inkblot Technique for the experimental group only, 
indicating a more positive body-image as a resu tof the 
physical development program. (23. ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

8003. Dahle, Arthur J. & Daly, David A. (U. Alabama, 
Birmingham) Tangible rewards in assessing auditory 
discrimination performance of mentally retarded child- 
ren. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 78(5), 625-630.—Studied the performance of 30 
educable mentally retarded 6.75-16.5 yr olds enrolled in 
special education classes on the Auditory Discrimination 
Test when Ss received tokens and tangible rewards for 
correct responses. Although the use of rewards did not 
affect overall performance, improvement in discrimina- 
tion ability for word pairs contrasted by differences in 
the final consonant was observed.—Journal abstract. 

8004. Das, J. P. & Bower, A. C. (U. Alberta, Centre 
for the Study of Mental Retardation, Edmonton, 
Canada) Autonomic responses of retarded adolescents 
during anticipation and feedback in probability learn- 
ing. Journal of Mental Deficiency Research, 1973(Sep). 
Vol. 17(3-4), 171-175.—Examined cognitive processes 
involved in probability guessing in terms of autonomic 
changes. 48 retarded adolescents were required to guess 
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which of the 2 events, x or YJ, would follow a cue 
stimulus. The probabilities of x d y were .90:.10 for one 
group and .70:.30 for the other. Heart rate acceleration 
was noted during the anticipation period when the S was 
waiting a confirmation or contradiction of his prediction, 
but there was a marked deceleration following the 
positive as well as negative feedback. Acceleration is 
interpreted as a sign of internal reflection, and decelera- 
tion as that of attention to external events.—Journal 
summary. 

8005. de Vries-Kruyt, Truus. A special gift: The story 
of Jan. New York, N.Y.: Peter H. Wyden, 1971. ix, 115 
P. $4.95.—Presents the author's account of how she 
raised her son who suffered from Down's syndrome. The 
way in which she avoided having to institutionalize him 
and how she fostered his growth and development are 
described. 

8006. Delaney, J. O. & Maguire, T. O. (University 
Coll., National U. Ireland, Dublin) A comparison 
between the structures of divergent production abilities 
of children at two levels of intellectual functioning. 
Multivariate Behavioral Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 
37-45.—Administered 12 divergent production tests to 
46 subnormal adolescents whose average WISC Full 
Scale IQ was 69.5, and to a similar group of 48 7th, 8th 
and 9th graders whose average WISC Full Scale IQ was 
104.5. 6 divergent production factors were extracted in 
each group and rotated to a target derived from J. P. 
Guilford's 1959 Structure of intellect model. In general, 
the subnormal Broup produced a better fit to the 
hypothesized structure than the normal group, although 
results from the normal group are not considered to be 


Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 163-169.— Presented 
a 3-choice auditory oddity-task, and 2 3-choice auditory 
matching-to-sample tasks in which the sample was 


analysis was used to assess differences among positions 
of the odd or matching sound with respect to proportion 


8008. Edmonson, Barbara. (Ohio State U., Nisonger 
Center) Measurement of social participation of retarded 
adults. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1974(Jan), 
/ol. 78(4), 494-501.—Compared 2 methods of obtaining 
ocial participation information from 25 adult retarded 
iles. A questionnaire yielded retrospective informa- 
on, and an illustrated diary format yielded a record of 
irrent everyday activities. 3 dimensions of participation 
ere scored—the range of participation within and 
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outside the home, the average level of responsibility in 
outside settings, and the frequency of participation 
within and outside the home. The scores were examined 
for their relevance to ratings of social competence. Both 
the questionnaire and diary produced reliable data, 
Competence ratings were significantly correlated with 
level of responsibility scores from the questionnaire and 
with range and frequency of participation scores from 
the diaries. (33 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8009. Flowers, David M. (West Seneca State School, 
N.Y.) Expansion and the intelligibility of speech by 
blind and sighted, nonretarded and retarded individu- 
als. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 78(5), 619-624.—Measured the intelligibility of 
words for 10 blind-nonretarded, 10 blind-retarded, 10 
sighted-nonretarded, and 10 sighted-retarded Ss (mean 
ages = 19.3, 19.7, 28.7, and 17.8 yrs, respectively; mean 
IQs for the blind- and sighted-retarded Ss were 52.8 and 
59.8, respectively) in a control condition, and 2 condi- 
tions of expanded speech (30% and 50%). Data obtained 
with these groups were compared to previous research 
that attempted to differentiate abilities in the sensory 
modalities of blind and sighted Ss. Results indicate that 
under the conditions of expansion, blind Ss performed 
significantly better than their Tespective sighted groups. 
Intelligence and the condition of expansion were also 
significant variables. Results Suggest a possible multiplic- 
ity of factors that influence the intelligibility of expanded 
speech by blind and sighted retarded and nonretarded 
Ss.—Journal abstract. 

8010. Geensen, M. (U. Amsterdam, Netherlands) 
Retarded children: An analysis of test scores. Tilburg, 
Netherlands: Tilburg University Press, 1974. vii, 133 p. 
—Reports a study of the validity of administering the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, the Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale, and Stutsman's Merrill-Palmer 
Scale of Mental Tests to 10- and 13-yr-old mentally 
retarded children in the Netherlands. Correlation, factor 
analytic, sex difference, and IQ data for the tests are 
discussed. (3 p ref) 

8011. Gold, Marc W. (U. Illinois, Children's Research 
Center) Redundant cue removal in skill training for the 
retarded. Education & Training of the Mentally Retarded, 
1974(Feb) Vol. 9(1), 5-8.—Taught 36 mildly and 
moderately retarded sheltered workshop clients to 
assemble a 12-piece unit for which the parts were color 
coded. Ss received 1 of 3 different procedures designed 
to remove the color cue efficiently. All 3 procedures 
worked equally well. Implications for the future applica- 
tion of the procedures are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

8012. Goldman, Margaret & Barclay, Allan. (St. Louis 
U.) Influence of maternal attitudes on children with 
reading disabilities. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 303-307.—Focused on attitudes 
expressed by mothers of 38 9-13 yr old children with 
Teading disabilities, as well as upon the intellective 
function of these children. Results indicate that the 
children manifested relatively superior verbal ability but, 
in spite of this fact, had failed to develop adequate 
reading skills. The youngsters also demonstrated inferior 
retentive ability which did not appear to be in SE 
with their overall intellectual ability. Results of the 
Survey of maternal attitudes suggest that the mothers 
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appeared to be authoritarian and controlling, with 
problems in the area of accepting their maternal role and 
a consequently higher degree of marital disharmony that 
is presumed to have a deleterious effect upon the child’s 
development. It is concluded that maternal attitudes 
probably have a significant effect upon the motivation of 
the child to develop reading skills and that the lack of 
development of reading skills may reflect an attempt by 
the child to resist maternal pressures for achievement. 
(16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8013. Green, Josephine M. (U. Leeds, England) 
Category cues in free recall: Retarded adults of two 
vocabulary age levels. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1974(Jan), Vol. 78(4), 419-425.—Gave 40 
retarded adults with a high vocabulary age (VA) and 40 
with a low VA a randomly ordered list of 16 categorical- 
ly related items in a 5-trial free recall task, One-half the 
Ss in each group were given category cues; the remainder 
were given no clustering assistance, Cues increased 
clustering for both groups, but only the high-VA group 
showed increased recall. 24 hrs later all Ss received a 2nd 
randomly ordered categorizable list, and no cues were 
given. Previous exposure to cues did not affect perform- 
ance on this list. It is concluded that a failure to code 
items with respect to category labels at presentation may 
prevent low-VA Ss from using a clustering strategy 
efficiently, whereas high-VA Ss can use such a strategy 
efficiently but have difficulties in initiating it for 
themselves. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8014. Harvey, Eric & Bornstein, Robert. (Center for 
Human Development, Mt. Pleasant, Mich.) The effects 
of visual cue fading and task complexity on auditory 
discrimination in severely retarded children. Psychologi- 
cal Record, 1974(Win), Vol. 24(1), 109-117.—Investigat- 
ed 2 procedures—visual cue fading and task complexity- 
—involved in teaching simple auditory discriminations 
to 20 severely retarded children (mean CA — 9 yrs) 
were assigned to 1 of 4 treatment groups in a 2 X 2 
factorial design. Analysis of variance on the final day's 
data indicated differences favoring visual cue fading 
procedures and that a 2-stimulus task was much more 
difficult than a l-stimulus task. Another analysis of 
variance showed only differences in task difficulty. The 
need for further investigations into the variables affect- 
ing auditory discrimination is indicated. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8015. Haywood, H. Carl & Switzky, Harvey N. 
(George Peabody Coll. for Teachers) Children's verbal 
abstracting: Effects of enriched input, age, and IQ. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1974(Mat), Vol. 
78(5), 556-565,—Gave 144 intellectually average (mean 
IQ = 100) and mildly intellectually subnormal (mean 
IQ = 82) children in Grades 1, 4, and 6 a verbal 
Similarities task (composed of items from the Similarities 
subtests of the WAIS and WISC). 10 items were 
administered under a nonenriched (2 exemplars) condi- 
tion and the remaining 10 items under 1 of 3 enriched (3, 
4, or 5 exemplars) conditions. There was also a baseline 
control condition in which all items were presented 
under the nonenriched procedure. The intellectually 
subnormal children demonstrated higher verbal abstract- 
Ing scores under the enriched conditions as compared to 
their baseline control group. The intellectually subnor- 
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mal group also showed evidence of a learning-set-like 

phenomenon: experience with the enriched items raised 

E verbal abstracting scores on subsequent nonen- 
items, (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8016. Hill, A. Lewis. (New York State Inst. for 
Research in Mental Retardation, Staten Island) Exami- 
nation of Pressey's assimilation theory of the Poggen- 
dorff illusion. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
38(1), 27-35.—Predictions based on A. W. Pressey's (see 
PA, Vol 48:75) assimilation theory of the Poggendorff 
illusion were tested on a new form of the illusion. Ss were 
10 institutionalized retarded male 13-16 yr olds, 10 
normal 9th grade males, and 18 normal 2nd grade males. 
Results indicate that modifications of the assimilation 
theory are necessary; a proposed modification is dis- 
oec 16 NOLITE abstract. 

. Hozumi, Noboru; Sugimura, Noriyuki; 
Yamaguchi, Katsuhiro & Hosaka, Mi, (Yamane 
U., Kofu, Japan) [A method of classifying the mentally 
retarded by the use of the skin potential reflex.) (Japn) 
Japanese Journal of Special Education, 1973(Dec), Vol 
11(2), 21-26.—Examines A. R. Luria’s theory of brain 
mechanism of the mentally retarded (MR). The speed of 
habituation of the Skin Potential Reflex (SPR) to tone 
stimuli was measured on 16 MR and 9 non-MR teenage 
boys. The MRs were classified into high-, intermediate-, 
and low-SPR groups while all non-MRs fell in the 
intermediate group. The Fixed Orientation Score (FOS), 
ie, the number of trials required before reaching the 
maximum positive wave, was used as an index of the 
sympathetic arousal level. FOSs for all the non-MRs 
were 1, but FOSs for the MRs were O for the low- 
reactive group, 2-4 for the intermediate-reactive group, 
and 4 for the high-reactive group, indicating à wide 
variety of dynamic relations between cortical and 
subcortical functions of MR. (22 ref)—English summary. 

8018. Huttenlocher, Peter R. (Yale U., Medical 
School) Dendritic development in neocortex of children 
with mental defect and infantile spasms. Neurology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 24(3), 203-210.—Analyzed the dendritic 
spread of pyramidal neurons in the middle frontal gyrus 
of 11 mentally defective patients. Results suggest that 
defective growth of cortical dendrites is common in the 
severely retarded. Limitations of the Golgi method used 
may account for failure to detect abnormalities in less 
retarded patients and in older patients.—F. Triggs. 

8019. Jani, Subhash N. (Western Illinois U.) Dyslexia: 
A summary of ri tive views. Journal of the 
Association for the Study of Perception, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
8(2), 30-37.—Presents definitions of dyslexia as used by 
10 representative sources. 

8020. Kruuse, Emil. (Office of School Psychology, 
Herstederne, Denmark) [Birth weight of ing-class 

pils, mentally retarded, and mentally deficient.) 
(Danh) Skolepsykologi, 1973, Vol. 10(6), 489-496.—In- 
vestigated the birth weight of (a) ME reading-class 
pupils, (b) 93 mentally retarded pupils, (c) 40 referred 
mentally deficient, and (d) 203 randomly sampled pupils 
from normal classrooms in the community. Children 
with extreme low (premature or dysmature) or high birth 
weight were found to be risk-groups. The frequencies at 
or below 2,500 gm were: (a) 8.7%, (b) 22.6%, (c) 22.5%, 
and (d) 4.4%. Above or at 4,500 gm frequencies were: (a) 
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9.6%, (b) 7.5%, (c) 2.5%, and (d) 2.5%. The deviation with 
both extremes combined for the 3 groups from the 
normal sample was significant —P. Mylov. 

8021. Laxova, Renata; Gilderdale, Susie & Ridler, M. 
A. (Harperbury Hosp., Kennedy-Galton Centre, Radlett, 
England) An aetiological study of fifty-three female 
patients from a subnormality hospital and of their 
offspring. Journal of Mental Deficiency Research, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 17(3-4), 193—225.— Presents results of a 
Survey of 53 female patients who are or have been 
resident in a hospital for the subnormal during the past 
10 yrs and have become pregnant. Ss had between them 
89 live births (including 2 pairs of twins), 6 stillbirths 
(including 1 pair of twins), 2 abortions, and 2 termina- 
tions. All mothers and available offspring were investi- 
gated clinically, cytogenetically, biochemically, dermato- 
glyphically, and psychologically. Direct inheritance of 
conditions associated with subnormality seemed to be 
present in 6 mother-offspring pairs. This included 2 
cases of incest, 1 of neurofibromatosis, one of probable 
Prader-Willi 


Subnormal, 6 dull normal, and 28 of average intelligence. 


Summary. 
8022. Lebrato, Mary T. & Ellis, 
Alabama) Imagery mediation in paired-associate learn- 
and nonretarded Subjects. American 
1974(May), Vol. 78(6), 
704-713.—Conducted 3 experiments to assess the rela- 


facilitate the retarded more than the nonretarded Ss. The 
imagery mnemonic tended to reduce intralist intrusion 


nants of motor performance among EMR children, 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
78(6), 752-758.—Determined the effect of social rein- 
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forcement and knowledge of results on the performance 
of an accuracy motor task by 80 educable mentally 
retarded children (chronological age range 8-14 yrs; 


with repeated measures on the last factor. The 
task used was performance on a photoelectric 
pursuit. Results indicate that motor performance with 
this population improved in all social reinforcement 
conditions to a greater degree when knowledge of results 
was present than when it was absent. (24 ref)— Journal 
abstract. 

8024. Linhart, J. & Rejthar, S. (Czechoslovak Acade- 
my of Sciences, Psychological Inst., Prague) [Experimen- 
tal method of sign concept identification.] (Czec) 
Ceskoslovenska Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 17(4), 340-346, 
—Studied sign concept identification in 300 normal and 
80 retarded or mentally defective 5-15 yr old children, 
Successive and simultaneous methods of stimulus pres- 
entation—the Ist individually and the 2nd for group- 
S—were used. In the successive type, Ss were exposed to 
stimuli in the form of geometric figures and, after a 
Pretest instruction period with positive and negative 
feedback, were asked to discriminate among relevant 
positive, relevant negative, and irrelevant stimuli and to 
identify and classify them according to these conceptual 
categories. In the simultaneous-collective method, stimu- 
li were presented to small groups of Ss. No pretest 
instruction with feedback was used. Ss were exposed to 
several printed cards containing stimuli in the form of 
Beometric patterns or letters of increasingly difficult type 
and variety and were asked to identify on each card 
those 5 items which belonged to the same category. The 
2 methods are discussed and their merits compared. 
Results of data analysis will be published in the near 
future. (Russian & English summaries)— 7. Fisher. 

8025. Longhurst, Thomas M. (Kansas State U.) 
Communication in retarded adolescents: Sex and 
intelligence level. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 78(5), 607-618.— Conducted 4 interper- 
Sonal communication studies with a total of 60 11.5-182 
Yr old retarded Ss. In Exp I 30 dyads, divided equally 
into 2 sex groups at 3 measured intelligence-adaptive 
behavior levels, solved problems over a microphone- 
earphone link. Speakers described ambiguous stimuli for 
listeners visually separated from them. There were 
significant behavior differences among the 3 measured 
intelligence-adaptive behavior level groups, but not 
between male and female dyads. The contribution of the 
Speaker and listener to success or failure in the task were 
Systematically examined in Exps II, III, and IV. Exp I 
examined the behavior of the 30 retarded listeners from 
Exp I when they were read descriptions given by 
nonretarded adults. In Exp III nonretarded undergradu- 
ate listeners were read descriptions given originally by 
the retarded Speakers from Exp I. In Exp IV the E read 
the descriptions given by retarded speakers in Exp I to 
the same speakers now in the listener's role. Results shon 
that the speakers descriptions were idiosyncratic, an 
failure in the task could be attributed to poor speaker 
communication skills rather than to poor listener skills. 
Q3 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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8026. Lutkus, Anthony & Trabasso, Tom. (Princeton 
U.) Transitive inferences by preoperational, retarded 
adolescents. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 78(5), 599-606.—Tested 40 retarded 
adolescents with MAs of 5—7 yrs for transitive inferences 
in a choice task. The task involved color-coding of sticks 
of various lengths, pair-wise discrimination training with 
visual feedback on 4 adjacent pairs froma 5 stick array, 
and tests on all possible pairs, allowing for a test of 
memory of the initial comparisons, end-anchoring 
effects, and transitive inferences. Compared to intellectu- 
ally average children of similar MAs, retarded Ss took 
longer to learn the initial discriminations. However, their 
performance on tests for transitivity was above chance 
with the majority of the Ss perfect, and overall 
performance being slightly lower than that of intellectu- 
ally average Ss. Memory for the initial comparisons was 
highly correlated with performance on transitivity, 
suggesting that a failure to make a transitive inference 
may be a result of a failure to retrieve the initial 
comparisons and not a failure to reason logically. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8027. Lyle, J. G. & Goyen, Judith D. (U. Sydney, New 
South Wales, Australia) Performance of retarded and 
normal readers on a visual-auditory learning task with 
and without reinforcers. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 199-204.—Administered a visua- 
Lauditory associate learning task to 38 retarded readers 
and 38 normal readers aged 7-8.5 yrs. One-half of the Ss 
in each group were reinforced for correct responses, and 
4 received no reinforcement. Differences between groups 
were significant in the nonreinforced treatment with 
retarded readers showing superior performance. There 
were no significant between-group differences in the 
reinforced treatment. Differences between treatments 
were not significant overall, but the normal readers did 
improve significantly with reinforcement. It is concluded 
that the simple learning of letter labels is not an 
important problem in reading retardation. In view of the 
differential response of the 2 groups to reinforcement, it 
is also concluded that learning experiments which 
compare educationally retarded and achieving groups 
should pay particular attention to treatment variables. 
(19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8028. Montague, James C.; Brown, W. S. & Hollien, 
Harry. (U. Arkansas, Little Rock) Vocal fundamental 
frequency characteristics of institutionalized Down's 
syndrome children. American Journal of Mental Deficien- 
cy, 1974(Jan), Vol. 78(4), 414-418.—Analyzed for mean 
speaking fundamental frequency matched word samples 
of "boy," “baby,” and “doctor,” obtained from 20 
institutionalized Down's syndrome children and 20 
intellectually average children. While isolated Down's 
Syndrome Ss had relatively high fundamental frequen- 
cies, as a group no difference was found between Down's 
syndrome and intellectually average Ss for that vocal 
parameter, at least based on the matched verbal samples 
utilized in this research. Further, no relationship was 
found within the Down’s syndrome group between 
speaking fundamental frequency and IQ. Clinically 
noted deviate voices of Down’s syndrome persons are 
Possibly related to vocal parameters other than funda- 
mental frequency.—Journal abstract. 
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8029. Mosley, James L.; Bakal, Donald A. & Pilek, 
Veronica. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) Conditioned 
eyelid response, peripheral vasoconstriction, and atten- 
tion in retarded and nonretarded individuals. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1974(May), Vol. 78(6), 
694-703.—Used a continuous reinforcement, delayed 
classical eyelid-conditioning paradigm in combination 
with the Peripheral vasomotor response of digital 
Vasoconstriction to examine the hypothesized attention 
deficit for retarded individuals. 10 educable mentally 
retarded (EMR) persons (mean mental age = 116.2 
mo; mean chronological age = 189.4 mo) and 10 
nonretarded Ss matched for sex and chronological age 
demonstrated similar acquisition performance, but i 
nonretarded Ss exhibited significantly greater extinction, 
The peripheral vasomotor response of digital vasocon- 
striction, as well as a measure of heart rate, failed to yield 
differential group responses, suggesting that the arousal 
component (orienting response) of the process of 
attention was not deficient for the EMR Ss. It is 
suggested that the internal cue selection component of 
the process of attention (mediational deficit) was most 
probably responsible for the failure of the EMR Ss to 
form the inhibitory set not to blink in the transition from 
acquisition to extinction. (32 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8030. Mulhern, Thomas J.; Warm, Joel S. & Clark, 
Debbie. (Albert P. Brewer Developmental Center, 
Mobile, Ala.) Intensity modulation and the reproduction 
of auditory duration by nonretarded and retarded 
children. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1974(May), Vol. 78(6), 721-726.—28 age-matched re- 
tarded (IQ range 67-81) and nonretarded children (mean 
chronological age for both groups = 10.25 yrs) repro- 
duced the durations of acoustic signals of 3, 7, 11, and 15 
sec. It was predicted that the availability of structural 
cues to stimulus duration would benefit the accuracy of 
the reproductions by the retarded group to à greater 
extent than those of the nonretarded group. Structural 
cues were provided by adding a pulsing thythm to the 
acoustic signals through periodic modulation of their 
intensity. Reproductions by the retarded group became 
progressively shorter and less accurate than those of the 
nonretarded group with increments in stimulus duration. 
Reproductions of intensity-modulated signals were 
longer and more accurate than those of nonmodulated 
signals, but this effect was unrelated to the intellectual 
status of the Ss. Results are considered in terms of the 
effects of stimulus change on the processing of temporal 
information and a motivationally mediated bias in the 
responses of the retarded group. (15 ref)—Journal 

bstract. 
4 8031. Nielsen, J.; Fischer, Margit & Friedrich, Ursula. 
(Arhus State Hosp., Cytogenetic Lab., Risskov, D 
mark) Mental retardation in Turner's syndrome. Ve: 
of Mental Deficiency Research, 1973(Sep), Vol. d. ), 
327-230.—Found that 2 of 25 Ss with Turner's syndrome 
were mentally retarded. Both Ss lacked an X chromo- 
some but had an extra acentric fragment which w 
weakly fluorescent. It is suggested that there was parum 
i the reduced intelligence was 
autosomal trisomy, and that f X 
the consequence of this rather than the lack of one 


chromosome. 
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8032. Odom, Penelope B. (George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers) Conceptual preference in children: Task- 
Specific findings. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1974(May), Vol. 78(6), 659-664.—Administered “a 
forced-choice equivalence formation task to 36 Ist, 4th, 
and 6th graders with average (105-120) and below 
average (70-90) IQs. Ss’ preferences for 4 dimensions 
(color, form, activity, and function) were compared. 
There was an increase in symbolic preferences (activity 
and function) in the 6th graders. In contrast to previous 
findings, there were no IQ differences. This discrepancy 
is discussed in terms of capabilities (competencies) ve 
Strategies (performance and task variables).—Journal 
abstract. 

8033. Ovcharova, P.; Vylcheva, M. & Geleva, Ts. (Inst. 
for the Specialization & Improvement of Physicians, 
Sofia, Bulgaria) [The quantitative aspect of the psycho- 
linguistic structure of the associative fields in aphasic 
patients.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
20(1), 147-150.— Measured differences between normal 


Sensory aphasia 
patients showed fewer paradigmatic associations to all 
categories of stimuli, while patients with motor. aphasia 
Showed fewer Syntagmatic associations to rare and 
concrete words. There were more associations in sensory 


8034. Ozbek, Nicky & Forehand, R. (U. Georgia) 
3 Factors influencing the moral judgment of retardates. 


influences of maturational and socia] learning factors, 
(18 ref)— Journal summary. 


mentary school nonretarded Ss were presented 18 items 
for 5 free-recall trials. A different random order was used 
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on each trial. Results support the Ist prediction and 
partially support the 2nd. Normative data were also 
collected to permit an examination of the relative degrees 
to which the nonretarded and retarded Se emitted 
associative and category responses. The validity of using 
clustering as a measure of what A. R. Jensen terms the 
cognitive-conceptual level of intelligence is discussed. (19 
ref)—Journal abstract. 


78(6), 

EMR 
ability range (chronological age range 89-161 mo) a 
sentence recognition test following verbal presentation of 


8037. Riegel, R. Hunt & Taylor, Arthur M. (Western 
Michigan U.) Comparison of Conceptual strategies for 
Brouping and remembering employed by EMR and 
nonretarded children. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1974(Mar), Vol. 78(5), 592-598.— Compared: 
the kinds of Broupings generated in a sorting task by 86 
educable mentally retarded children (mean IQ = 70) 
and 31 nonretarded 2nd graders matched for CA and 
socioeconomic status, Further comparisons were made 
of the total recall and organization of recall in each 
group. As expected, there were significant differences 
between the samples on indices of grouping Strategies 
generated. These differences were related to highly 
significant differences in recall scores. Implications of 
the findings are discussed and it is concluded that an 
analysis of recall Performance and its relationship to 
Sorting performance Provides a useful approach to the 
analysis of learning Strategies. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8038. Robinson, Cordelia, (U. Nebraska, Medical 
Center, Meyer Children’s Rehabilitation Inst., Omaha) 
Error patterns in Level 4 and Level 5 object perma- 
nence training. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 78(4), 389-396.—Determined whether 6 
young developmentally delayed children could use 2 
different Strategies appropriately to look for 2 different 
tokens. After being trained to look for both tokens with a 
Level 5 strategy (e. where they were last seen), | token 
was designated the Level 4 token; the Ss then had to look 
for it where it was last found when the 2 tokens were 
Presented in alternating blocks of trials. Each S demon- 
strated appropriate use of the Level 4 and Level 5 
Strategy for the Level 4 and Level 5 tokens, Results casi 
doubt on the Piagetian interpretation of Level 4 behavior 
as an indication that children view objects as part of 
their con text.—Journal abstract. 
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8039. Rochford, Gerard. (King’s Coll., 

Scotland) Are jargon peur mL. 
Journal of Disorders of Communication, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
9(1), 35-44.— Discusses 4 cases of jargon dysphasia an 
which the language system is hyperactive and the output 
characterized by substantial increases in quantity and. 
often, quality. The performance of 1 patient during 7 
sessions of an object-naming task is presented. Data 
indicate the presence of an inverse relationship between 
the ability to name objects correctly and the total 
number of words emitted. The naming impairment 
resembled the law of word frequency which is found in 
ordinary cases of dysphasia (Ge, a correlation between 
word frequency and failure to name). Evidence of 
thought disorder in these patients is discussed, and the 
characteristics of jargon dysphasia (e.g., free associa- 
tions, lack of control, and an almost constant cheerful- 
ness) are identified. It is concluded that jargon dysphasia 
is part of a larger syndrome which includes disturbances 
of mood, insight, and orientation and a state of high 
arousal.—L. Gorsey. 

8040. Rossett, Allison. (Northeast Regional Media 
Center for the Deaf, Amherst, Mass.) Special strategies 
for a special problem: Improving communication be- 
tween hearing impaired adolescents and their parents. 
Volta Review, 1974(Apr), Vol. 76(4), 231-238.—Presents 
a program intended to improve communication in 
families with hearing-impaired adolescents. Group dis- 
cussions focus on parents’ individual responses to 
pictures portraying typical experiences (e.g., the family 
of a hearing-impaired child at the dinner table). 
Suggestions are provided for using these to facilitate 
effective communication, a goal which is assumed to be 
important and attainable in such cases—W. A. Hass. 

8041. Shewan, Cynthia M. & Bennett, Clinton W. 
(Queens Coll., City U. New York) Effects of verbal 
labeling on visual recall by adult aphasic patients. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 
255-262.—Compared the performance of 30 adult 
aphasics and 30 normal adults on a task of visual recall 
for ambiguous figures. A verbal label was presented 
Simultaneously with the figure in some conditions. 
Aphasics recalled the visual stimuli significantly less 
accurately than did the normals, but both groups 
demonstrated the same pattern of errors. When verbal 
labels accompanied the visual stimuli, aphasics and 
normals more frequently selected responses which 
corresponded most closely with the verbal name they 
heard during original exposure to the ambiguous stimuli. 
The data suggest that both groups used verbal strategies 
to perform the task but that the aphasics’ strategies 
perhaps were less complex than those of the normals. 
—Journal abstract. 

8042. Siddle, David A. & Glenn, Sheila M. (U. 
Southampton, England) Habituation of the orienting 
response to simple and complex stimuli. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1974(May), Vol. 78(6). 
688-693.—Investigated the effects of stimulus complexi- 
ly on habituation of the skin conductance response 
component of the orienting response in 16 nonretardei 
ànd 16 retarded male adults (mean mentalage — 10. 
Yrs; mean chronological age — 37 yrs). On the basis of 
Suggested differences between nonretarded-retarded 
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persons in stimulus input organization, it was hypothes- 
a Ps habituation of retarded Ss would be Kar than 
or nonretarded Ss when a complex stimulus was 
employed, although no differences were expected in th 
case of a simple stimulus. This hypothesis x uportal 
for both rate of habituation SS t ^ d 
Results are interpreted ines ME 
: Tpr às supporting the suggestion that 
an encoding deficiency is one important characteristic of 
mental retardation. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8043. Sinson, Janice & Wetherick, N. E. (Leeds 
Polytechnic, England) Short-term retention of colour 
and shape information in mongol and other severely 
subnormal children. Journal of Mental Deficiency Re- 
search, 1973(Sep), Vol. 17(3-4), 177-182.— Tested 2 
groups of severely subnormal children (46 mongols and. 
yi nonmongols) for short-term retention of color and 
shape information using colors of equal brightness. Both 
groups could do a simultaneous match on the basis of the 
color or shape, but the mongol group made many errors 
in successively matching colors and in pointing to named 
colors. They experienced no difficulty in successively 
matching and naming shapes and the nonmongol group 
had little difficulty with either color or shape. Possible 
explanations of this deficit are considered.—Journal 
summary. 

M 8044. Smeets, Paul M. & Striefel, Sebastian. (Califor- 
nia School for the Deaf, Multi-Handicap Unit, 
Riverside) Oddity and match-to-sample as the 
components of a chained schedule with retarded 
children. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 78(4), 462-470.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments with 3 10-14 yr old retarded boys to explore the 
possibility of presenting a contingency-controlled match- 
to-sample task as a reinforcing event for the performance 
on an oddity task. The experimental design included a 
combination of a reversal and a multiple baseline 
technique. Results indicate that for 2 of the 3 Ss the 

rformance on the oddity task could be successfully 
controlled by the contingent presentation of the contin- 
gency-controlled _match-to-sample task, The oddity 
performance of 1 S, who showed a strong position bias, 
improved when he was instructed to verbalize the stimuli 
before making the oddity response. Journal abstract. 

8045. Smeets, Paul M.; Striefel, Sebastian & Gast, 
David L. (U. Leiden, Netherlands) Conditioning history 
and the imitation of reinforced and nonreinforced 
behaviors. Journal of General Psychology, \974 Apr), Vol. 
90(2), 257-270.—Explored the effect of conditioning 
history on the performance of imitative behaviors when à 
choice was given between 3 reinforced and a nonrein- 
forced behavior or between 2 reinforced behaviors. The 
conditioning history consisted of exposure to à repeated- 
ly demonstrated. reinforced behavior (SDC). During 
subsequent choice presentations the SDC behavior was 

ired with a reinforced (SDA) or nonreinforced (Sd) 
alternative behavior. A multiple baseline design was 
utilized to control for the effect of the length of 
conditioning history. 6 institutionalized retarded children 
served as Ss. The 2 Ss with no conditioning history 
imitated the Sd behaviors as often as the SDA behaviors 
and consistently more often than the SDC behaviors. In 
contrast, 3 of the 4 Ss who had the conditioning history 
imitated the SDC behaviors more often than both other 
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behaviors and eventually Stopped imitating the Sd 
behavior. The 4th S with a conditioning history did not 
show this response pattern, but showed a preference for 
imitating the last of 2 modeled behaviors. No Systematic 
differences in imitative performance were observed 
between the 2 pairs of Ss with a conditioning history as a 
function of the length of conditioning history. Results 
suggest that the conditioning history may be largely 
responsible for the differential imitative performance of 
reinforced and  nonreinforced behaviors. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8046. Spitz, Herman H. & Borys, Suzanne V. (Edward 
R. Johnstone Training & Research Center, Bordentown, 
N.J.) Effects of external emphasis and redundancy level 
on the paired-associate learning of retarded adoles- 


cents and nonretarded children. American Journal of 


Mental Deficiency, 1974(May), Vol. 78(6), 734—739. 
—Presented 96 institutionalized adolescents and nonre- 
tarded 3rd- and 4th-grade children with sets of paired 
associates which differed in tedundancy level and 
external emphasis. Redundancy level (33 and 50%) was 
embedded in a list of paired associates by varying the 
number of repetitions in the Tesponse terms. The 
redundancy was variously emphasized by being un- 
grouped, grouped spatially, or grouped perceptually. 
Presentation was simultaneous, and during testing all 
stimulus terms were Presented simultaneously for the 
free-ordered recall of the 


any condition. Institutionalized retarded adolescents did 
the organizational cue of 
did nonretarded children. 


consequently, are not easily impaired; while the capacity 
for higher-level intellectual functions emerged later and 


8048. Spradlin, Joseph E.; Cotter, Vance W.; Stevens, 
Crystal & Friedman, Michael. (U. Kansas, Bureau of 
Child Research Lab., Lawrence) Performance of mental- 
ly retarded children on pre-arithmetic tasks. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1974(Jan), Vol, 78(4), 
397-403.— Tested 48 8-15 yr old retarded children on a 
battery of pre-arithmetic tasks to evaluate their skills in 
counting objects, use of numerals, and matching numer- 
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als to sets. Numeral matching was less difficult than 
selecting numerals indicated by spoken numbers, which 
was less difficult than numeral naming. Counting total 


imitate retarded Ss. 
enrolled in junior and senior high school classes, 
Retarded Ss were paired with nonretarded peers, whom 
they had previously 
disliked (nonnurturant), on a task manipulated by E so 
that levels of competence for all participants could be 
controlled. For both 
competent models were imitated more than noncompe- 
tent models, and noncompetent observers were more 
imitative than were competent observers. No significant 
effects were found for nurturance. Implications concern- 
ing various peer tutoring pairings of retarded and 
nonretarded children are discussed. (32 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

8050. Thibodeau, Gerard P. (U. Connecticut) Manipu- 
lation of numerical presentation in verbal problems and 
its effect on verbal problem solving among EMH 
children. Education & Training of the Mentally Retarded, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 9(1), 9-14.—Examined the effect of 
numerical presentation, set language, and distractor 
position on the problem-solving abilities of 24 educable 
mentally handicapped children. Results suggest that the 
use of supraordinate set language and the presence of 
distractors in the Subject position of the extraneous 
information sentence leads to less efficient verbal 
problem solving. The results are attributed, in part, to the 
existence of rote computational habits. Implications for 
educational interventions are suggested.—Journal 
abstract. U) 

8051. Ou Douglas G. (Bowling Green State U. 
Breadth of attention dnd retention in fintálly retarded 
and intellectually average children. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1974(Mar), Vol. 78(5), 640-648.—100 
children with a mean MA of approximately 6 yrs from 
Kindergarten classes and educable and trainable mental- 
ly retarded (EMR and TMR) special education classes 
Were presented with a multidimensional demonstration 
object and instructed to find the one exactly like it 
among.a set of multidimensional choice objects, consist- 
ing of all 32 Possible combinations of the binary cues 
(attributes) from each of the 5 dimensions. Retention 
Was examined after 0-, 10-, and 30-sec delay intervals. 
Results show that (a) the performance of TMR children 
Was inferior to that of the EMR and intellectually 
average children; (b) this deficit increased with increased 
demands on retention; (c) there were no Aper 
between EMR and intellectually average children; an 
(d) all IQ groups appeared capable of attending to 
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several dimensions simultaneously. Implications for D. 
Zeaman's 1970 theory of attention in retardates and the 
marked differences between EMR and TMR children 
are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

8052. Wallbrown, Fred H.; Blaha, John; Wherry, 
Robert J. & Counts, Dorotha H. (Columbus Public 
Schools, Psychological Services, O.) An empirical test of 
Myklebust's cognitive structure hypotheses for 70 
reading-disabled children. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 42(2), 211-218.—A 
Wherry-Wherry hierarchical factor solution was ob- 
tained on WISC subtest intercorrelations for normal and 
reading-disabled Ss to test 3 cognitive structure hy- 
potheses derived from the formulations of H. Myklebust, 
M. Bannochie, and J. Killen. Comparison of the ability 
structure for these groups provided strong support for 2 
of the 3 hypotheses. First, the ability structure of 
reading-disabled Ss was distinguishable from that of 
normals by less effective ability integration. Second, the 
ability structure of reading-disabled Ss was distinguisha- 
ble from that of normals by a different overall ability 
arrangement. For normals the factor structure consisted 
of a strong general factor and 2 subgeneral factors 
corresponding to the verbal-educational ability and 
spacial-perceptual ability of P. Vernon’s (see PA, Vol 
49:879) hierarchical paradigm. For reading-disabled Ss 
the factor structure consisted of a weak general factor, 2 
subgeneral factors, and 4 primary factors. However, 
communality estimates for reading-disabled and normal 
Ss were comparable, thus failing to support the ability 
organization hypothesis. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8053. Wanschura, Patricia B. & Borkowski, John G. 
(U. Notre Dame) Development and transfer of media- 
tional strategies by retarded children in paired-associ- 
ate learning. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 78(5), 631-639.—Evaluated the ability 
of 56 retarded children (mean CA = 12.6 yrs; mean 
MA = 4.9 yrs) to develop and transfer a mediational 
strategy. More specifically, 3 successive paired associates 
lists were learned, with prepositional mediators (present- 
ed visually, verbally, or in combination) provided for all 
pairs (100% aid), % of the pairs (50% aid), or no pairs 
(control). During the 3 training tasks, the 100% aid group 
made significantly fewer errors than the 50% aid or 
control groups, which did not differ from each other. The 
50% aid group employed mediators as effectively as the 
100% aid group, but failed to transfer the strategy to 
unaided pairs. No effect of type of mediator was found. 
Transfer of the mediational strategy was evaluated ona 
nonmediated test list 2 wks following training, with Ss in 
the 100% aid condition performing with significantly 
fewer errors than control Ss. However, extensive use of 
the mediational strategy on the nonmediated test list 
declined considerably over the 2-wk interval even for the 
100% aid condition. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8054, Weiner, Elliot A. & Weiner, Barbara J. 
(Oklahoma State U.) Differentiation of retarded and 
normal children through toy-play analysis. Multivariate 
Behavioral Research, 1974(Apr), Vol. 9(2), DE 
dividually videotaped 3 groups of Ss (20 ro 
retardates and 40 normal children matched with the 
retardates on CA or MA) during an 18-min period in 
Which each S was free to play with amy toys he chose. 
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This period was divided into 54 20-sec intervals with 2 
independent Os recording all toy usages in 1 of 10 
predetermined categories of toy play. Discriminant 
function analyses were computed comparing the 3 
possible pairs of groups. Significant differences were 
found between (a) retardates and normal 6-yr-olds, (b) 
normal 6-yr-olds and normal 3-yr-olds, and (c) retardates 
and normal 3-yr-olds. The “combinations” category of 
toy play was the most important predictor in differentiat- 
ing both normal groups from the retarded group. 
—Journal abstract. 

8055. Wiig, Elisabeth H. & Semel, Eleanor M. (Boston 
U., School of Education) Comprehension of linguistic 
concepts requiring logical operations by learning-disa- 
bled children. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 627-636.—Tested 32 7-11 yr old 
learning disabled children on linguistic concepts and 
compared their logical operations with those of 16 9-11 
yr old normal children. Results indicate that the 
learning-disabled Ss made significantly more errors, It is 
concluded that children with specific learning disabilities 
exhibit significant deficits in their ability to comprehend 
linguistic concepts requiring logical operations. These 
deficits reflect impairments of abstraction and generali- 
zation and simultaneous analysis and synthesis as well as 
delays in logical development. Subsequently, the effect of 
remedial intervention was assessed in 6 male learning- 
disabled Ist graders. There was a significant improve- 
ment in sentence comprehension after 6 wks of remedial 
intervention, (31 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8056. Yoder, Pam & Forehand, Rex. (U. Georgia) 
Effects of modeling and verbal cues upon concept 
acquisition of nonretarded and retarded children. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
78(5), 566-570.—Administered 9 easy and hard items 
from the Leiter International Performance Scale under 4 
conditions (no modeling, modeling only, modeling and 
low meaning verbalizations, and modeling plus concep: 
tual verbalizations) to 40 educable mentally retarded 
children (mean CA range 11.66-12.02 yrs; mean MA 
range 6.97-7.37) and 40 nonretarded children (mean CA 
range 6.65-6.69 yrs; mean MA range 7.08-7.57). There 
were no significant differences in the effects of the 
various conditions on the number of errors on simple 
items, while on hard items, the 3 modeling conditions 
were associated with significantly fewer errors than the 
no modeling condition. The modeling and conceptual 
verbalization group performed significantly better than 
the 2 other modeling groups. Nonretarded Ss spent more 
time completing the tasks than the retarded Ss.—Journal 

raci. 

Te Zekulin, Xenia Y.; Gibson, David; Mosley, 
James L. & Brown, Roy L. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) 
Auditory-motor channeling in Down's sub- 
jects. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 78(5), 571-577.— Administered a gboard task D 
10 children with Down’s syndrome (CA range e 
mo, MA range 28-41 mo), 10 retarded children wit 
other than Down's syndrome diagnoses (CA range 
71-109 mo, MA range 29-43 mo), and 10 nonretan 
children (CA range 29-42 mo). During the task, Ss — 
exposed to 5 2-min periods of controlled auditory an 
visual extraneous stimulation (auditory patterned, audi- 
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tory nonpatterned, visual patterned, visual nonpatterned, 
| and no stimulation). Findings do not support the 
| hypothesized auditory-motor channeling difficulty in 
Down’s syndrome Ss since the data revealed no 
significant between-group differences in the task per- 
formances under the experimental stimulation condi- 
tions. Support for the greater distraction susceptibility of 
the auditory modality for Down’s syndrome Ss was 
found (i.e. these Ss had, decreased performance in the 
auditory nonpatterned condition relative to the no 
stimulation condition). An inhibitory deficit rather than 
à general deficiency in auditory-motor channeling of 
Down's syndrome children is suggested. (28 ref)—L. 
Gorsey. 


Speech Disorders 


8058. Adams, Martin R.; Lewis, Jeffrey I. & Besozzi, 
Thomas E. (Purdue U., Speech Clinic) The effect of 
reduced reading rate on stuttering frequency. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 
671-675.—Required 18 adult stutterers to read the same 
passage aloud in 2 conditions. Habitual reading rates 
and styles were required in the control condition. In the 
experimental condition, reading rates were significantly 
reduced by allowing Ss to see and read 1 word/sec. 
When reading rates were manipulated in this way, 
significantly less Stuttering occurred. Note was taken of 
the fact that, in the experimental condition, Ss had to use 
a speech pattern that minimized the normal requirements 
of rapid coordination and transition across word 
boundaries. It is concluded that, if Stuttering is a 
| phonetic transition defect, then the aforementioned 
pattern, which calls for less coordination and transition, 
should promote fluency, From this reasoning, it follows 


esophageal speech was significantly preferred over 
Western Electric reed and Bell electrolarynx speech. 
Listeners also categorized each of the 18 speakers as a 
normal or nonnormal speaker. The 9 alaryngeal speakers 
were all classified as nonnormal, while eight of the 9 
normal Ss were classified as normal.—Journal abstract. 

8060. Conture, Edward G. & Wingate, M. E. (U. Towa) 
Comment on “Effect on stuttering of changes in 
audition." Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 753-154.—Argues that M. E. 
Wingate (1970) was mistaken in stating that R. E. Ham 
and M. D. Steer, in their 1967 study, used filtered 
"masking noise," and cites limitations in Wingate's 
comparison of Ham and Steer's study with that of C. 
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Cherry and B. Sayers (see PA, Vol. 31:8385). Wingate, in 
his reply (see PA, Vol. 52:Issue 4) clarifies his position 
and refutes these implications, 

8061. Culatta Richard A. & Rubin, Herbert. (U. 
Pittsburgh) A program for the initial Stages of fluency 
therapy. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 556-568.— Administered lo 6 
adult male stutterers a Cognitive orientation program 
based on the philosophy of, responsibility for, and 
contro! of one's own speech behavior. The program 
consisted of 11 discrete steps, culminating in a demon- 
stration of fluent speech. The Ist 7 steps are philosophi- 
cally based and orient the Ss to talk positively in terms of 
fluency. The last 4 Steps are performance centered. A 
pre- and postorientation questionnaire was administered 
lo assess attitude change during the program. Results 
indicate significant reduction in stuttering for all 6 Ss. In 
addition, several variations of the program were exam- 
ined, including altering of length and sequencing the 
steps.—Journal abstract. 

8062. Curlee, Richard F, & Perkins, William H. 
(American Speech & Hearing Assn., Washington, D.C) 
Effectiveness of a DAF conditioning program for 
adolescent and adult stutterers. Behaviour Research & 
Therapy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 11(4), 395-401.—Conducted a 
90-hr treatment program with 27 13-52 yr old stutterers. 
The treatment—conversational rate control therapy- 
—consisted of a conditioning program that employed 
delayed auditory feedback (DAF) to establish slow 
stutter-free speech that was subsequently increased in 
speed to a normal rate. Stimulus control was then 
generalized to the everyday environment. Recordings of 
easy and difficult speaking situations were made before 
and after treatment, Stuttering was substantially reduced 
for all Ss both in the clinic and in everyday speaking 
situations. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8063. Dabul, Barbara & Perkins, William H. (Veterans 
Administration Outpatient Clinic, Los Angeles, Calif.) 
The effects of Stuttering on systolic blood pressure. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
16(4), 586-591.—Investigated evidence that, contrary to 
most hypotheses that stuttering and anxiety are positive- 
ly correlated, Stuttering reduces stress. 16 adult male 
Stutterers were measured before and after stress (elec- 
troshock) in each of 5 treatments: high stuttering, low 
Stuttering, chewing, finger tapping, and time. Systolic 
blood pressure for the high-stuttering level was signifi- 
cantly lower for 15 of the 16 Ss than were the values for 
the other treatments. Results indicate that stuttering can 
reduce stress-elevated Systolic blood pressure. (16 ref) 

—Journal abstract. 

8064. Gillespie, Susan K. & Cooper, Eugene B. 
(Intermediate Special Services Unit, Grove City, Pa.) 
Prevalence of Speech problems in junior and senior high 
Schools. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 739-743—Administered a ques; 
tionnaire to 5,054 junior and senior high school students 
concerning their self-perceived speech history. Ss were 
Subsequently interviewed by an experienced graduate 
student. Speech problems were observed in 5.5% of the 
Ss. Stuttering and articulatory disorders were the most 
frequently observed disfluencies, each have an incidence 
of 2.175.— Journal abstract. 
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8065. Gruber, L. & Powell, R. L. (Central Michigan 
U.) Responses of stuttering and non-stuttering children 
to a dichotic listening task. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 263-264—Performance on a 
dichotic listening task of 28 normally speaking and 28 
stuttering elementary and high school children showed 
no significant inter-ear differences. Results do not 
support the idea that stuttering results from lack of 
cerebral dominance for speech.—Journal abstract. 

8066. Helmreich, Helaine G. & Bloodstein, Oliver. 
(Brooklyn Coll, City U. New York) The grammatical 
factor in childhood disfluency in relation to the 
continuity hypothesis. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 731—738.—Investigated 
the relationship between grammatical function and 
disfluency in 15 normal-speaking children aged 3 yrs, 11 
mo to 4 yrs, 10 mo. Pronouns and conjunctions appeared 
in significantly greater proportion among the Ss' dis- 
fluent words than among their total words. Nouns, verbs, 
and prepositions had a significantly low frequency of 
disfluency. In many respects, results are similar to those 
previously found for preschool stutterers, though a 
notable difference occurred in the case of verbs. 
Findings are in general accord with the hypothesis that a 
continuity exists between early stuttering and certain 
forms of normal childhood disfluency. (23 ref}—Journal 
abstract. 

8067. Herscovitch, A. & LeBow, M. D. (U. Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Canada) Imaginal pacing in the treatment of 
stuttering. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 357-360.— Describes an 
effective procedure for decreasing the rate of stuttered 
speech and for increasing the rate of fluent speech. 2 
boys, who stuttered severely, first paced their speech to 
the beat of a metronome. Over a number of sessions the 
metronome beat was removed and other stimuli were 
added, culminating in the institution of a private or 
imaginal beat by which speech could be paced. Ss also 
progressed from saying | syllable/beat to saying 1 
word/beat. Stuttering behavior rapidly decreased in both 
rate and intensity as fluent speech increased.—Journal 
abstract. d 

8068. Lonegan, Dorothy S. (U. Maryland) Vibrotac- 
tile thresholds and oral stereognosis in children. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 11-14. 
—Compared oral vibrotactile thresholds and oral form 
identification measurements, using 10 normal-speaking 
8-13 yr olds and 10 children with sibilant articulation 
defects as Ss. The 2 measures employed included the 
National Institute of Dental Research 20 oral stereog- 
nostic forms and tongue-tip vibrotactile thresholds at 50, 
100, 200, 300, and 400 Hz. The results of oral stereognos- 
tic testing were not useful in predicting sensitivity to 
lingual vibrotactile stimuli for either normal-speaking or 
articulatory-defective Ss. Ss with normal and defective 
articulation did not differ in their responses either to oral 
Stereognosis or to vibrotactile stimulation. There were 
differences in vibrotactile thresholds at different frequen- 
cies for both groups.—Journal abstract. $ 

8069. Prins, David & Miller, Michele. (U. Washing- 
ton, Speech & Hearing Clinic) Personality, improve- 
ment, and regression in stuttering therapy. Journal 4 
Speech & Hearing Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 


E 
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685-690.—Correlated measures of Speech improvement 
and posttherapy regression with personal and social 
adjustment scores on the California Test of Person lit 
for 16 10-18 yr old male stutterers who partici atedi a 
residential therapy program. Only a single Re: 
reached significance at or beyond the .05 level Correla- 
tion trends showed a tendency, however, for low soci, 

i HR , ial 
adjustment to correlate with high improvement and for 
high social adjustment to correlate with high postthera 
regression. These trends in correlation are evaluated V 
relation to the protective and supportive nature of the 
residential setting and its temporary isolation of the 
individual from the actual environmental stimuli which 
we associated with his stuttering problem, (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8070. Saxman, John H. & Miller, Jon F, (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison) Short-term memory and language 
skills in articulation-deficient children. Journal o Speech 
& Hearing Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 721-730, 
—Tested short-term memory (STM) for 3 types of 
auditorily presented stimulus material in 28 kindergart- 
ners with articulation deficits and 28 with normal 
articulation. The stimulus material consisted of digit, 
random-word, and sentence strings that varied from 4 to 
10 units in length. The normal group performed 
significantly better than the group with articulation 
deficits on the sentence recall task, but not on the digit 
and random-word tasks. Recall was significantly better 
for sentences than for digits and random words for both 
groups. It is concluded that sentence structure is less 
helpful for children with articulation deficits than for 
normal children in the immediate recall of lexical items, 
A diminished linguistic ability, rather than a general 
STM deficit, best accounts for this performance differ- 
ence. Number of articulation errors was not related 
directly to the STM for sentence performance difference. 
(27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8071. Silverman, Ellen M. (Marquette U., School of 
Speech, Communicative Disorders Research Lab.) Clus- 
tering: A characteristic of preschoolers' speech disflu- 
ency. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 16(4) 578-583.—Analyzed instances of speech 
disfluency produced by 10 4-yr-old nonstuttering boys 
during spontaneous speech to determine whether runs or 
clusters (instances of disfluency on the same word 
and/or consecutive words) occurred more often than 
expected by coincidence or chance. Chance frequencies 
were generated by the Monte Carlo method, All 10 Ss 

roduced more instances of disfluency in runs than 
expected by chance. Attributes of the runs are described. 
The possibility of using this phenomenon to differentiate 
young stutterers from their peers is discussed.—Journal 

stract. 
i 8072. Silverman, Franklin H. & Williams, Dean E. 
(Marquette U., School of Speech, Speech Communica- 
tion Lab.) Use of revision by elementary-school stutter- 
ers and nonstutterers during oral reading. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 
584-585.—Examined the phenomenon of revision in 69 
stuttering and 66 nonstuttering 2nd-6th graders. Results 
demonstrate that stutterers revised during oral reading 
less frequently than their nonstuttering peers.—Journal 


abstract. 
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8073. Weiner, Paul S. & Hoock, William C. (U. 
Chicago Hosp. & Clinics) The standardization of tests: 
Criteria and criticisms. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 616-626.—Presents 
information on one aspect—establishment of norms—of 
the process of standardizing tests in the field of speech 
pathology. The procedures described include (a) the 
choice of variables which affect scores on the behavior 
being tested and the selection of reference groups which 
embody these variables, (b) the determination of an 
adequate sample size, (c) the use of a randomization 
process in choosing the sample, (d) testing within a 
limited time span, and (e) statistical treatment of data. 
To illustrate these procedures and their use as criteria for 
judging the adequacy of the standardization of specific 
tests, 3 instruments which are commonly used in speech 
clinics are critically discussed.—Journal abstract. 


Physical & Toxic Disorders 


8074. Arbitman, Ruben. (Queen Elizabeth Hosp., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Psychiatric manifestations 
of carcinoma of the pancreas: Report of a case. 
Psychosomatics, 1972(Jul), Vol. 13(4), 269-271. 

8075. Arnold, J. Steven; Wenrich, W. W. & Dawley, 
Harold H. (North Texas State U.) An annotated 
bibliography of psychological research on allergic 
reactions, Psychological Abstracts, 1948-1971. Cata- 
log of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 
4,51. 

8076. Barbizet, L.; Ben Hamida, M. & Duizabo, Ph. 
[The world of the left hemiplegic.] (Fren) Annales 
Médico-Psychologiques, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(5), 685-687. 
—Summarizes à presentation made before the 1972 
Congress of Neurology of the French-Speaking Peoples, 
on the world as it is experienced by patients with a left- 
sided hemiplegia. Problems relating to body image and 
kinesthetic illusions are encountered as often as are the 
more usually cited disorders of postural tonus or mental 
confusion. Speech and language may be affected, as well 
as the use made of space (including recognition of 
inanimate objects or human faces). Even color vision can 
be influenced adversely. It is concluded that the minor 
hemisphere has an important neurological role in 
integrating postural aspects of the body, in the patient's 
relation to the physical world surrounding him, and in 
the verbal representation of the body and its parts.—H. 
E. King. 


8077. Bollinger, Rick L. (U. Washington, Medical 


School, Speech Pathology Services Unit) Geriatric 
speech pathology. Gerontologist, 1974(Jun), Vol. 14(3), 
217-220.—Estimates that from 45 to 5095 of aged 


patients in extended care facilities have handicapping 
speech, language, and/or hearing disorders. In a large 
number the speech and language disorders are secondary 
to degenerative brain diseases such as arteriosclerotic 
and senile chronic brain syndromes and other atrophic 
and vascular disorders. It is stressed that, while many of 
these disorders are not amenable to specific remediation 
techniques, patients can often be helped to adjust to their 
environment and that intact communication modalities 
can be maximized.—Journal abstract. 

8078. Bonventre, Martin V. (Brooklyn Hosp., N.Y.) 
Temporal arteritis. New York State Journal of Medicine, 
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1974(Mar), Vol. 74(3), 483-488.— Discusses temporal 
arteritis, which is predominantly a disease of the aged. It 
is suggested that cases of stroke, blindness, hypertension, 
angina, coronary occlusion, peripheral vascular disease, 
aortic-arch syndrome, myalgia, arthralgia, depression, 
and senility may have been summarily dismissed, either 
through carelessness or ignorance, into the hopeless 
receptacle of arteriosclerosis, without suspicion that the 
real etiologic culprit might have been temporal arteritis, 
While not all diseases of the aged are temporal arteritis, 
some are, and through awareness the disease can be 
diagnosed and treated by steroid therapy before the 
occurrence of crippling and irreversible disease, It is 
hoped that temporal arteritis will become a more 
common suspect in the etiology of the many discomforts 
and disabilities that beset the aged. (25 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

8079. Brackenridge, C. J. (U. Melbourne, Royal 
Hosp., Victoria, Australia) Effect of climatic tempera- 
ture on the age of onset of Huntington's chorea. Journal 
of Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
37(3), 297-301.—The ages of 1,403 Ss at onset of 
Huntington's chorea were drawn from the literature and 
related to the mean annual, January, and July tempera- 
tures of their place of residence (predominantly Europe). 
When the data were converted into mean annual, winter, 
and summer isotherms covering ranges of 10°F (5.6°C), 
there was a significant decrease in age of onset as the 
temperature increased. Over the ranges studied, winter 
temperatures exerted a stronger effect than summer 
temperatures. To reduce interference by ethnic factors, 
the analysis was repeated on North American Ss with 
similar results. It is suggested that repeated infections 
may provoke chorea and that the observed lowering of 
the age of onset is associated with increased susceptibili- 
ly to infection on passing from cold to warm climates. 
(60 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8080. Breidt, R. [Psychological aspects of the 
problem of delay and after effects in cases of brain 
injuries.] (Germ) Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1974, 
Vol. 24(1), 53-62 —An early aging process caused by 
brain damages and deterioration due to nonperforated 
brain injuries is generally rejected on the basis of 
neurological research and data from the anatomic- 
pathological field. A psychological pilot study is de- 
Scribed which shows the possibility of a partial early 
Psychic aging in the sense of a higher preservation or 
rigidity, more confined thinking, and more reduced 
flexibility in patients with brain injuries. The hypothesis 
of a partial progression of mental reduction due to d 
injury and age is discussed. The need for research on the 
relationship between deterioration and secondary E 
age using psychological methods is discussed.—Englis 
abstract. B 

8081. Brosseau, S.; Millord, M. & Herren, H. [What ie 
known of the Psychology of the young cardiac patient?] 
(Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1973-1974, Vol. 27(5-9); 
460-481—Reviews 5 categories of research on E 
psychological development of the young cardiac patien = 
physiopathologies of cardiac conditions, mental develop: A 
ment, affective life, scholarly life, and supportive 
services. The studies usually show a lack of sophistica 
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tion in design which makes data uncomparable. (63 ref) 
—Z. M. Cantwell. 

8082. Bruant, G. [Psychological components of 
kyphotic posture.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1973-1974, Vol. 27(5-9), 331-345.—Hypothesized that 
children with kyphotic posture would present a reaction- 
ary psychological attitude manifesting itself through 
feelings of guilt, aggression, and withdrawal. An exami- 
nation of 300 8-14 yr olds revealed 64 with kyphotic 
posture, 54 with scoliotic posture, and 9 with kyphotic- 
/scoliotic posture. More girls showed scoliotic posture 
than boys, more boys showed kyphotic posture than 
girls. The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Test was 
administered to 40 8-15 yr olds with kyphotic posture 
and, as hypothesized, Ss showed very strong feelings of 
frustration and aggression.—Z. M. Cantwell. 

8083. Caouette, Ch. [Longitudinal study of the mental 
development of deaf children.] (Fren) Bulletin de 
Psychologie, 1973-1974, Vol. 27(5-9), 262-275.—Reports 
3 experiments which evaluated the mental development 
of deaf children over time. First, Piaget's concept of the 
role of language in mental development was studied by 
comparing the performances of 30 deaf and 30 hearing 8 
yr olds on 9 tests of concrete logical behavior. Then, the 
establishment of the concept of laterality was studied in 
54 deaf 8, 10, and 12 yr olds. Finally, deaf Ss first tested 
at 8 yrs of age were reevaluated at age 15-16 on formal 
logical thinking, concrete logic and arithmetic opera- 
tions, and the concept of conservation. It is concluded 
that (a) without language it is not possible to reach 
logical thought even at the concrete level; (b) deaf Ss are 
approximately 6 yrs behind hearing Ss in developing the 
ideas of conservation and of logico-arithmetic opera- 
tions; (c) concrete operational structures among deaf Ss 
are more rigid and less generalizable than among hearing 
Ss; and (d) among deaf Ss the retardation in accession to 
infralogical operations is most severe when the opera- 
tions include quantitative aspects. (4l ref)—Z. M. 
Cantwell. 

8084. Cay, Elizabeth L.; Vetter, N.; Philip, A. & 
Dugard, Pat. (U. Edinburgh, Medical Research Council 
Unit for Epidemiological Studies in Psychiatry, Scot- 
land) Return to work after a heart attack. Journal of 
Psychosomatic Research, 1973(Jul), Vol. 17(3), 231-243. 
— Conducted a study with 203 consecutive male patients 
who were admitted to a coronary care unit. 154 were 
working on admission, 14 were unemployed, and 35 had 
already retired. Ss were assessed as to their psychological 
State, severity of heart attack, and problems at work 
during their stay at the unit and both 4 mo and 1 yr after 
discharge. Of the 154 Ss who were working on admission, 
94 returned to work within 4 mo; 102 were working at 1 
yr. Activity at work was related to emotional disturb- 
ance; 62% of those who had returned to their previous 
level of performance had no psychological symptoms 
and only 27% of those who were working less well were 
free of symptoms. S's own opinion of the extent of his 
Physical handicap was important in determining return 
to work. Ss who were depressed or anxious following 
their heart attack were likely to regard themselves as 
Severely physically handicapped.—W. G. Shipman. 

8085.l Chif, jn [Study p the development of the 
attitudes of deaf students toward the acquisition of 
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language.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1973-1974, 
Vol. 27(5-9), 434-437.— Reviews research on the atti- 
tudes of deaf youngsters toward language conducted at 
the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences in the USSR. The 
attitude toward language is complex in terms of interests 
and aspirations. The older the youngster, the more 
complex are his attitudes and motives toward language 
acquisition, 


8086. Colin, D.; Frischmann-Rosner, M.; Liard, J. & 
Magne, A. [Study of the level of global mental 
development and of perceptual, memory and reasoning 
capacities through the use of the Snijders-Oomen 
Performance Scale with motor handicapped children.] 
(Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1973-1974, Vol. 275-9), 
346-361.—Assessed the level of mental development in 
153 4-16 yr olds with either poliomyelitis, scoliosis, 
myopathy, or spina bifida. It was hypothesized that (a) 
Ss having the greatest motor impairment (myopathy and 
spina bifida) would also have lower levels of mental 
development, while the other 2 groups would not; (b) 
the more impaired S's walking ability, the lower the level 
of perceptual, memory, and reasoning abilities; (c) Ss 
who were handicapped from their early years would 
have lower levels of development; and (d) socioeconom- 
ic status would not be a factor in the development of Ss 
living in residential centers. Data support hypothesis (a), 
partially confirm (b) for reasoning abilities only, and do 
not confirm (d). Data were not available to adequately 
test the 3rd hypothesis. (25 ref) —Z. M. Cantwell. 


8087. Coussaert, A. [Research concerning the 
personality of the young diabetic: Are the posed 
problems solvable?] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1973-1974, Vol. 27(5-9), 446-459, —Reviews research on 
personality characteristics associated with the diabetic 
child. Results support the concept of the individuality of 
the young diabetic. (33 ref) 


8088. Crown, Sidney & Crown, June M. (London 
Hosp. England) Personality in early rheumatoid dis- 
ease. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1973(Jul), Vol, 
17(3), 189-196.—56 male and 80 female patients. with 
early rheumatoid disease were given a personality 
inventory (The Middlesex Hospital Questionnaire 
—MHQ) and compared to a normal oes Ze. and 
a psychoneurotic sample, When rheumatoid patients 
were classified according to functional disability no 
differences were found on the MHQ between patients of 
good function vs patients with varying degrees of 
functional handicap. MHQ scores of rheumatoid pa- 
tients closely resembled those of the normal controls 
rather than the psychoneurotic sample, (30 ref)—W. G. 


Shipman. 


8089. Dague, P. & Temboury, M. [Psychological 
aspects of yoni (Duchenne's dystrophy): Rocer 
research.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1973-1 y 
Vol. 27(5-9), 304-313.—A review of recent research on 
myopathy indicates (a) the presence of mental def e, 
in nearly 50% of the cases along with a E 
retardation in stature, and (b) the need for special 
education programs for individuals with this handicap. 
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8090. Davidson, Philip W. & Whitson, Teresa T. (U. 
North Carolina, Child Development Inst., Chapel Hill) 
Haptic equivalence matching of curvature by blind and 
sighted humans. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 102(4), 687-690.— Conducted a 2-part 
experiment to investigate the relations between active 
handling, accurate haptic curvature matching, and task 
difficulty, using increases in the number of stimuli 
contained in comparison arrays to vary task difficulty. 
Of the Ss in Part 1, 24 had normal vision (mean 
age — 15 yrs) and 23, matched for IQ, were congenital- 
ly totally blind (mean age — 19 yrs). Ss in Part 2 were 
90 undergraduates. Blind Ss were more accurate than 
sighted Ss as task difficulty increased, and marked 
differences in exploratory search were noted between 
blind and sighted Ss. The blind's characteristic search 
Strategy, infrequently used by the sighted, led to 
improved matching by sighted Ss restricted to its use. In 
the larger comparison-array conditions, the more stimuli 
in the comparison arrays the more the scanning of 
sighted Ss in each condition resembled that of the blind. 
It is concluded that an interaction between task 

requirements and search style may in part determine 
accuracy in judgments of form properties like curvature. 
—Journal abstract. 

8091. de l'Aune, William R.; Needham, Walter; 
Scheel, Paul D. & Lerner, Emmanuel. (Veterans Admin- 
istration Hosp. Eastern Blind Rehabilitation Center, 
West Haven, Conn.) Personality scale correlates of 
acoustic assessment performance in blinded veterans. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Spr), 
Vol. 4, 50-51. 

H 8092. Diamond, Milton, (U. Hawaii, Medical School) 
/Sexuality and the handicapped. Rehabilitation Literature, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 35(2), 34-40,— Considers sexuality from 
the perspectives of the handicapped client, the profes- 
sional worker, the agency, the client’s family, and the 
individual on whom the client's attention is focused, 
Specific issues covered include (a) sexual performance 
and expectations, (b) guilt, and (c) communication. 
Practical ideas for dealing with the sexual problems of 
the handicapped are Suggested (e.g, use of sexual 
Prostheses).—S. L. Warren, SS 

8093. Dodrill, Carl; Macfarlane, David & Boyd, 
Robert. (U. Washington Hosp.) Effects of intrauterine 
rubella infection and its consequent physical symptoms 
on intellectual abilities. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 42(2), 251-255.—Performed 
a psychometric test of the common assumption that 

rubella infection produces mental retardation, using an 
instrument independent of the frequently deficient 
hearing and speech abilities of individuals So affected. 88 
testable children with evidence of rubella infection 
earned a mean IQ score of 100.01 on the Arthur 
adaptation of the Leiter International Performance 
Scale. It was discovered that the number of physical 
Symptoms found was mildly related to intellectual level 
(= —20,p < 025). A group of 16 untestable blind- 
deaf children was also examined briefly. The overall 
conclusion is that it is not the rubella infection per se 
that produces the clinical picture commonly seen as one 
of retardation, but rather the physical symptoms that 
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limit psychological development and expression. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8094. Dumay, G. & Thomas, C. L. [A data sheet 
developed with a view to guidance of Physically 
handicapped youngsters.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1973-1974, Vol. 27(5-9), 482—486.— Describes a data 
sheet for working with physically handicapped children, 
The data sheet is designed to focus on youngsters" 
strengths and is based on the concept that a physica] 
defect becomes a handicap only where it is an obstacle to 
social, scholarly, and professional integration and is so 
perceived by the individual. It is designed to present data 
indicative of an individual's potential on a continuing 
developmental basis.—Z. M. Cantwell. 

8095. Ehrlich, S. & Bramaud du Boucheron, G, 
[Immediate memory and verbal learning in deaf and 
hearing children.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1973-1974, Vol. 27 (5-9), 238—245.—Hypothesized that 
(a) there would be no differences in performance 
between deaf and hearing children if the verbal material 
was equally familiar to both groups; (b) there are genetic 
differences in immediate memory, organization, and 
acquisition among Ss of different ages; and (c) the 
functioning of immediate memory and its organization 
are similar among deaf and hearing children. 54 hearing 
Ss of 3 mean age levels (7.6, 10, and 13.6 yrs) and 30 deaf 
Ss at 2 mean age levels (9.1 and 16.2 yrs) were presented 
11 lists of randomly selected words (2-16 words/list). 
Results indicate that the response structure was inferior 
in deaf Ss compared to hearing Ss, and the pretraining 
level availability of Tesponses was superior among deaf 
Ss, although the differences disappeared at the training 
level. (16 ref) —Z. M. Cantwell. 

8096. Feifel, Herman; Freilich, Jeffrey & Hermann, 
Lawrence J. (Veterans Administration Outpatient Clinic, 
Los Angeles, Calif) Death fear in dying heart and 
cancer patients. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 17(3), 161-166.—33 dying heart patients 
and 35 cancer patients, aware of the gravity of their 
illness, were compared with 95 healthy Ss on fear of 
Personal death. The patients were found to be signifi- 
cantly more afraid of death than the healthy Ss on a 
nonconscious level, although a majority in both groups 
disclaimed fear of death on a verbal level. Type of 
disease (Ge, heart or cancer) did not appear to be an 
important differentiating factor. (15 ref)—W. G. 
Shipman. 

8097. Fries, H. & Nillius, S. J. (Uppsala U. Hosp., 
Sweden) Psychological factors, psychiatric illness and 
amenorrhoea after oral contraceptive treatment. Acta 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 49(6), 653-668. 
—Conducted a study with 75 women (mean age — 23 
Yrs) who had amenorrhea for more than 6 mo after oral 
contraceptive treatment, Physical and endocrinological 
examinations revealed no organic cause for the amenor- 
rhea. To investigate the role of psychological factors in 
the etiology, Ss were interviewed and given the Eysenck 
Personality Inventory (EPI) and Marke-Nyman Temper- 
ament Scale. Results show that stressful life events in 
connection with the onset of amenorrhea were SE 
enced by 36% of the Ss and were significantly correlate 
with low solidity and high EPI Neuroticism scores. n. 
accumulated psychiatric morbidity was 65%, whic 
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exceeds that expected in this age group. There was a 
marked concentration of psychiatric symptoms or 
nervous decompensation at discontinuance of oral 
contraceptive treatment. Psychiatric morbidity in adult- 
hood was significantly correlated with low EPI Validity 
and Extraversion scores and high Neuroticism scores. It 
is concluded that emotional factors play a considerable 
role in the genesis of amenorrhea. (30 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

8098. Fries, H. & Nillius, S. J. (Uppsala U. Hosp., 
Sweden) Dieting, anorexia nervosa and amenorrhoea 
after oral contraceptive treatment. Acta Psychiatrica 
Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 49(6), 669-679.— Interviewed 75 
women (mean age = 23 yrs) with more than 6 mo of 
amenorrhea after oral contraceptive treatment to deter- 
mine whether dieting could play an etiological role in the 
development of their amenorrhea. It was found that 72% 
of the Ss had a history of dieting behavior during some 
period of their lives. 45% had been dieting during oral 
contraceptive treatment and especially after its discon- 
tinuance, the average weight loss being 9.3 kg. Another 
10% had experienced considerable weight loss for other 
reasons than dieting when stopping medication. 73% of 
the Ss were judged to be underweight at the time of onset 
of amenorrhea. Primary anorexia nervosa was diagnosed 
in 4 cases and another 6 Ss showed anorectic traits. It is 
suggested that weight reduction, especially due to 
dieting, is an important etiological factor in many cases 
of amenorrhea after oral contraceptive treatment. (22 
ref)—Journal summary. 

8099. Gabor, A. J. (U. California, Medical School, 
Davis) Focal seizures induced by movement without 
sensory feedback mechanisms. Electroencephalography 
& Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 36(4), 
403-408.— Describes the case of 49-yr-old right-handed 
female who developed repeated tonic-clonic seizures 
involving only the left arm and face during an episode of 
nonketotic hyperglycemia. The seizure was thought to 
originate from the right cerebral convexity near the 
Rolandic fissure and was not dependent on peripheral 
sensory impulses. (French summary) 

8100. Garelli, M.; Lepage, A. & Misteli, E. [The 1.M.C. 
child and his body: Contributions to the study of the 
genesis of the body image.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psycholo- 
gie, 1973-1974, Vol. 27(5-9), 362-384.—Evaluated the 
integration of certain sensory, kinesthetic, and verbal 
factors necessary to the organization of body image 
among 158 normal and IMC (cerebral-motor handi- 
capped) 4-18 yr old children. Ss completed 5 tasks 
related to topological knowledge of the body. Results 
Show that IMC Ss had different representations of their 
bodies than normal Ss and that the differences were 
largely a function of the individual. IMC Ss appeared 
"retarded" compared to normal controls in integration 
of the given sensory, kinesthetic, and verbal factors. This 
retardation was not a developmental lag but the result of 
à different perceptual configuration. The stages of 
development among IMC Ss were difficult to identify 
because of interindividual differences.—Z. M. Cantwell. 

8101. Gouin-Decarie, T. & O'Neill, M. [Some aspects 
Of cognitive development among children suffering 
from malformations due to thalidomide.] (Fren) Bulletin 
de Psychologie, 1973-1974, Vol. 27(5-9), 286-303.—Pres- 
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ents a longitudinal study of cognitive development of 22 
children with thalidomide deformities. Ss ranged from 17 
mo to 3.8 yrs old when first evaluated; 3 evaluations 
were conducted at 2-yr intervals. Evaluation procedures 
included the administration of the Griffiths Mental 
E ESCH Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, 
an aranne Frostig Developmental Test of Visual 
Perception. A bios of duo emis sued ad 
psychological aid was available to both Ss and their 
families from the time the malformation was identified. 
Data indicate that the severity of the deformity did not 
RUE performance on the psychometric measures. The 

andicap appeared to strongly affect body image, and 
mother-child relationships influenced the child's adapta- 
SC D his e UA (48 ref) —Z. M. Cantwell. 

2. Gravitz, Melvin A. Personality correlates of 
venereal disease experience. Journal of the American 
5 SEA Dentistry & Medicine, 1973, Vol. 

1), 20-23.—Reports results of a study in which MMPI 
scores were used to compare the GN variables of 
young men with histories of venereal disease (VD) and 
male non-VD controls. 

8103. Greene, Hamp H. & Bennett, Donald R. (U. 
Utah, Medical School) Transient global amnesia with a 
previously unreported EEG abnormality. Electroencepha- 
lography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974 Apr), Vol. 

graphy physiology, ' 

36(4), 409-413.—Presents a case of transient global 
amnesia in a previously healthy 52-yr-old male. Wies, 
and EEG data suggest that in certain cases discharges 
from mesial temporal lobe structures may be important 
in the pathophysiology of this ës The possibility 
of a postictal state is discussed. (French summary) (19 
ref) 
8104. Henderson, Sheila E. & Henderson, Leslie. (U. 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Levels of visual-information 
processing in deaf and hearing children. American 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 86(3), 507-521. 
—Matched 12 intelligent, prelingually deaf children with 
12 hearing controls and compared their performance on 
visual search and tachistoscopic report tasks. The deaf 
showed no impairment at visual search and were equally 
slowed by letter-name confusability in search lists, 
Performance of the deaf Marey e Wei s 
the hearing at brief exposures but at loi 

markedly Stater and showed an early asymptote. 
Interpolated finger counting or counting aloud affected 
recall of the deaf slightly and E For org Ss a 
vocal interpolated task had a much greater interfering 
effect bil reduced performance to a level ES e 

the deaf. The buffering and organizing functions o 
SCH are discussed. (2 p ref)—Journal abstract. 

8105. Herren, H. & Deleau, M. [Learning and 
memory by means of nonverbal coding among deaf and 
hearing children) (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1973-1974, Vol. 27(5-9), 246-261.—Reports 3 experi 
ments designed to translate | or several characteristics ol 
language into nonverbal symbols while De the 
same formal structure. For each Tot e E at 

of deaf and hearing Ss on tasks of lea 
KEE after 1 wk were compared. Ss were Eech 
mutes and hearing youngsters in 3 age groups: 8.9- 

rs, 11-12 yrs, and 13-14 yrs. It was hypothesized that 
deat Ss would experience greater difficulties on the tasks 
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compared to the hearing Ss. Results indicate that the 
deaf Ss experienced difficulty in the manipulation of 
concepts. Age did not appear as a factor in performance. 
(45 ref)—Z. M. Cantwell. 

8106. Hécaen, H. [New data on hemispheric 
dominance.] (Fren) Année Psychologique, 1973, Vol. 
73(2), 611-633.—Excluding the experimental work in 
functional hemispheric specialization, new neuropsycho- 
logic data relating to patients with unilateral cerebral 
lesions and the analysis of behavior of patients suffering 
split-brain syndrome (right hemisphere) are reviewed 
under 4 headings: language and the right hemisphere, 
spatial function, nature of functional hemispheric spe- 
cialization, and cerebral dominance in the left-handed. 

8107. Horn, Sandra. (Wessex Neurological Center, 

Southampton, England) Some psychological factors in 
Parkinsonism. Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & 
Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 37(1), 27-31.—Compared 24 
parkinsonism patients with 20 normal controls and 22 
paraplegics matched for age, sex distribution, and 
socioeconomic background. Ss completed measures of 
depression and some intellectual factors (e.g; MMPI D 
scale and WAIS Digit Span test). A tendency to 
depression in the parkinsonism Ss was demonstrated 
together with an apparent specific intellectual deficit 
(reflected in Progressive Matrices Scores) for which 
muscular fatigue and restlessness related to the motor 
disabilities of the disease are postulated. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8108. House, James S. (Duke U.) Occupational stress 
and coronary heart disease: A review and theoretical 
integration. Journal of Health & Social Behavior, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 15(1), 12-27.—Proposes a paradigm for 
stress research which allows for causal interrelationships 
among 5 variables: conditioning (individual or situation- 
al), social conditions conducive to stress, responses to 
Stress, perceived stress, and the outcomes of stress. 
Although several objective and/or subjective indicators 
of occupational stress (e.g. low job satisfaction, job 
Pressures such as work overload, status inconsistency, 
and/or job mobility) have been consistently related to 
heart disease, research is needed that delineates (a) 
individual and situational variables specifying these 
relationships and (b) the nature and consequences of 
adaptive responses to stress. Populations studied should 
increasingly include previously neglected groups (e.g., 
women and blacks) and consider relationships between 
Stress and traditional biomedical variables. (58 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8109. Jennett, Bryan. (U. Glasgow, Inst. of Neurologi- 

cal Sciences, Scotland) Early traumatic epilepsy: Inci- 
dence and significance after nonmissile injuries. 4r- 
chives of Neurology, 1974(May), Vol. 30(5), 394-398. 
—Proposes that earl traumatic epilepsy should be 
recognized as a separate entity, defined as that occurring 
within the Ist week after injury. The incidence of early 
epilepsy in head-injured patients is about 5%, and there 
is an increased liklihood of late epilepsy in these patients. 
(17 ref) 

8110. Levin, Harvey S. (U. Iowa Hosp.) Motor 
impersistence and proprioceptive feedback in patients 
with unilateral cerebral disease. Neurology, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 23(8), 833-841.—Studied motor impersistence and 
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performance on a proprioception task in patients with 
unilateral cerebral lesions and in controls. Disease of 
either cerebral hemisphere was associated with defective 
performance on both tasks. Hemispheric differences 
were not found in respect to motor impersistence, 
Precision of motor control by left-hemisphere-damaged 
patients and control patients, but not right-hemisphere- 
damaged patients, improved as a function of propriocep- 
tive feedback intensity. Although motor impersistence 
was associated with generally poor performance on the 
proprioception task, its association with defective utiliza- 
tion of increased proprioceptive feedback was specific to 
right hemispheric disease. It is concluded that impaired 
utilization of proprioceptive cues has lateralizing signifi- 
cance and that, in accord with the hypothesis of Carmon, 
it may be another manifestation of the defective 
appreciation of spatial relations associated with disease 
of the minor hemisphere.—F. O. Triggs. 

8111. Lidén, G.; Harford, E. & Hallén, O. (U. 
Góteborg, Shalgren's Hosp., Sweden) Automatic tympa- 
nometry in clinical practice. Audiology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
13(2), 126-139.—Investigated the effects of 3 different 
probe-tone frequencies (220, 625, and 800 Hz) of an 
impedance bridge on the results of tympanometry. The 
800-Hz probe tone provided the most identifiable 
tympanographic pattern in cases with ossiculer discon- 
tinuity. However, the stapedius reflex thresholds showed 
only minor differences with different probe-tone fre- 
quencies. (French summary) 

8112. Léssner, Joachim & Diessner, Helga. (Karl 
Marx U., Neurologic Clinic, Leipzig, E. Germany) 
[Clinical relations between mastix reaction and electro- 
phoresis in cerebrospinal fluid.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, 
Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
25(11), 689—694. Reports no statistically significant 
difference between use of normal protein electrophoresis 
and a mastix reaction with normal protein content in 
cerebrospinal fluid samples from 1,133 patients. In only 
17 samples was the mastix reaction associated with 
neurological symptoms. Further research is needed 
before accepting the recommendation to replace the 
mastix reaction by the liquor electrophoresis.—K. d 
Hartman. " 

8113. Lynch, James J., et al. (U. Maryland, Medical 
School, Inst. of Psychiatry & Human Behavior, Balti- 
more) The effects of human contact on cardiac 
arrhythmia in coronary care patients. Journal of Nervous 
& Mental Disease, 1974(Feb), Vol. 158(2), 88-99.—Stud- 
ied the effects of human contact on the cardiac activity 
of 20 coronary care patients by observing a continuous 
EKG each time any person came into contact with H 
patient. Effects included heart rate increases of over 3 
beats/min, doubling of the frequency of abnormal he 
beats, and major changes in the conduction of e 
impulses in the heart. These changes sometimes afso 
Occurred with routine clinical interactions (e.g. pulse- 
taking and comforting behavior). Similar responses 
observed in patients on a shock-trauma unit who Ad 
Paralyzed with dextrotubocurarine suggest that suc 
Tesponses are central in orgin, are not dependent E 
changes in respiration or movement, and can occur in D 
without pre-existing cardiac pathology. (26 ref)—/ourm 
abstract. ` 
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8114. Lynch, Steve & Yarnell, Phillip R. (U. Califor- 
nia, Davis) Retrograde amnesia: Delayed forgetting 
after concussion. American Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 86(3), 643-645—Concussed football 
players (N — 6) were interviewed immediately after 
injury and were then found to possess good recall for 
events that had occurred just before the injury. Within 
3-20 min, however, recall for these events was lost. Such 
delayed forgetting did not occur in a control group of 12 
players who suffered injuries other than concussion. 
—Journal abstract. 

8115. MacDonald, James D. & Martin, Richard R. 
(Ohio State U.) Stuttering and disfluency as two reliable 
and unambiguous response classes. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 691-699. 
—Tested the value of agreement as a method to separate 
stutterings and disfluencies into 2 reliable and unambi- 
guous response classes. Reliability was determined by 
measures of inter; and intrajudge agreement. The 
ambiguity of the 2 response classes was determined by 
the extent to which the 2 terms were applied to the same 
behaviors, and by differential location of units on words 
and intervals. 30 undergraduates identified stutterings 
and disfluencies from several 5-sec video-taped samples 
of stutterers in spontaneous speech. Results show that a 
small group of stutterings and a small group of 
disfluencies were identified reliably and unambiguously; 
(b) when all stutterings regardless of agreement, were 
considered as a response class, that response class was 
highly unreliable; (c) regardless of the level of agree- 
ment, the terms disfluency and stuttering were generally 
applied to different and nonoverlapping behaviors; and 
(d) stutterings generally occurred on words and disfluen- 
cies on intervals.—Journal abstract. 

8116. McFadden, Dennis. (U. Texas, Austin) Detec- 
tion and lateralization of interaural differences of time 
and level by the blind. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 211-215.—Found that the per- 
formance of 4 blind undergraduates differed from that 
previously reported for sighted Ss on an auditory task in 
which both binaural cues were present, but in opposition. 
When the task was lateralization, the blind Ss relied 
more heavily on interaural time information than on 
interaural intensity differences, but, unlike sighted Ss, 
this occurred independent of their relative sensitivities to 
each of the 2 cues when presented separately in detection 
or lateralization tasks.—Journal abstract. : 

8117. McLaren, D. S., et al. (American U. Beirut, 
Medical School, Lebanon) The subsequent mental and 
Physical development of rehabilitated marasmic in- 
fants. Journal of Mental Deficiency Research, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 17(3-4), 273-281—Assessed the Stanford-Binet 
Intelligence Scale and Developmental Quotients (DQ) of 
3 groups of 15 Arab Lebanese children who had been 
Malnourished, 15 of their healthy young sibs, and a 
healthy control group of 15 unrelated children of the 
same low socio-economic class. Parents were tested on 
Raven Progressive Matrices. 3-4 yrs before, Group S had 
Teceived extra stimulation during rehabilitation from 
Severe marasmus, and Group US had been unstimulated. 
Group U was suffering from chronic mild undernutri- 
tion. Group S, US, and U had significantly lower IQs 
than their sibs and the control Group C. Group US had 
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significantly higher IQs than Group S although previous- 
ly the DQs were significantly Sea [a S had 
especially low verbal performance. No correlation 
between age of admission for severe marasmus in 
Groups S and US and subsequent IQ was found. DQ was 
lower in Group U and higher in Group C. The DQ did 
not correlate with the IQ. The IQ of mothers was lower 
than that of fathers, and the IQ of parents did not 
correlate with that of their children. Parents’ IQ was 
higher in Group C in the families of which there were no 
malnourished children. Results are discussed in relation 
to the environment of the children. (18 ref) —Journal 
summary. 

8118. Meltzer, Lawrence E. (U. Pennsylvania, Re- 
search Inst., Medical Center) Anxiety in cardiovascular 
disease. In W. L. Rees (Ed.), Anxiety factors in 
comprehensive patient care: Where general medicine and 
psychiatry meet. New York, N.Y.: American Elsevier, 
1973. 106 p.—Discusses the physiological effects of 
anxiety in cardiovascular disease. It is suggested that 
many patients apparently having symptoms of heart 
disease are actually suffering from cardiac manifesta- 
tions of anxiety. The effects of anxiety on documented 
heart disease, anxiety as a cause of heart disease, and 
treatment procedures are discussed. (33 ref) 

8119. Montenegro, Aura. (U. Coimbra, Inst. of 
Bencanta Deaf, Portugal) [The World" in modeling 
plastic applied to deaf children.] (Fren) Revue Belge de 
Psychologie et de Pédagogie, 1973(Jun), Vol. 35(142), 
50-55.—Because of the obvious difficulties and limita- 
tions in diagnoses and therapy with deaf children when 
using verbal performance and recie sn 
tests, the present study used the rationale of the Toy 
World Test (TWT). The departure was in allowing Ss to 
choose objects from the TWT (e.g. animals, people, and 
autos) and to model them in plastic in colors of their own 
choosing. Ss then placed these creations as they wished 
according to TWT directions on a plaque divided into 
streets, places, etc., thus creating their own world. This 
was done on a table, so that Ss could walk around it, 
Modeling in plastic produced positive results in that it 
provided greater ideation and autonomy for the children 
as well as valuable diagnostic insights for the therapist. 
—L. A. Ostlund. 

ro Oleron, P. [Operation of verbal labels in 
assimilation and discrimination by deaf and hearing 
children.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1973-1974, Vol. 
27 (5-9), 232-237.—Replicated an experiment by P. A. 
Katz (see PA, Vol 38:3667) with adjustments for deaf Ss. 
48 7-9 yr old children were assigned by sex, age, and 
deaf-hearing status to | of 2 experimental situations: 
common verbal labels or different verbal labels associat- 
ed with experimental stimuli. Ss participated in training, 
evaluation of identity or dissimilarity, and GH 

hases. It is concluded that deaf children integrate eer 
in their vocabularies differently than has been reporna 
and that this processing is in need of clarification.—Z. 


M. Cantwell. 
8121. Orgass, 
of Technology, Me 
tion of a short form : 
tients: Il. Numerical a 
Dap) (Germ) Diagnostica, 1974(Spr 


t & Hartje, Wolfgang. (Aachen U. 
vite Sëch W Germany) [Evalua- 
of the HAWIE on la le 

ment between a 
Jem ) Vol. 20(1), 
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22-30.—Evaluated the WIP, a short form of the 
Hamburg-Wechsler-Intelligenztest designed for psychiat- 
ric patients, by testing whether the 2 measures meet the 
criteria of parallel tests. Both tests were administered to 
100 brain-damaged adult patients. The sample means 
differed significantly; the variances and distributions did 
not. The variance of the differences between the 2 tests 
was independent of IQ level and no nonlinear relation- 
ships between the 2 tests were detected. —M. E. Morf. 
8122. Overbeck, G. (U. Giessen, Psychosomatic 
Clinic, W. Germany) [Some reflections on the psycho- 
dynamics of ulcer patients based on Giessen-Test 
results.] (Germ) Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1974, 
Vol. 24(1), 1-17.—üÜsed the Giessen-Test in a series of 
investigations among 35 ulcer patients and compared 
results with the psychodynamic personality characteris- 
tics of ulcer patients reported in the literature. A few 
surprising results which appear incompatible with the 
prevailing concept that ulcer is of "neurosis-psychologi- 
Cal" orientation were found. On the basis of other 
observations in the literature, these findings are related 
to limited achievement capacity of the psychic defense 
organization of ulcer patients. Whether this ego-psycho- 
logical aspect is of general importance for patients with 
Psychosomatic disturbances and whether it represents, 
perhaps, one of the ways of access to the specifically 
"psychosomatic phenomenon" of these diseases are 
discussed. (62 ref)— English abstract. 
8123. Pavageau, M. T. [Physical handicap and 


1973-1974, Vol. 27(5-9), 317-330.—Studied whether it is 
Possible to develop at the structural level of personality a 
Set of fundamental Tesponses characteristic of handi- 
capped children. Rorschach test protocols were obtained 
from 157 Ss grouped by age (5-8.6 yrs and 8.7-13.11 yrs) 
and school (residential center for the handicapped or 
public school). In Beneral, it was not possible to identify 
à typical configuration for handicapped Ss. Most evident 


8124. Phelps, William 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Charleston) Psychological 
assessment of the cerebral palsied. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 51. 

8125. Pudel, Volker. (U. Góttingen, Psychological 
Clinic, W. Germany) [The effect of feigned calories on 


e 1 found a high 
calorie count given for a meal. Normal weight Ss were 
little affected by misleading information. It is concluded 
that feelings of satiation depend on Physiological cues. 
(French summary) (20 ref) H: J. Koppitz. 

8126. Rosenblatt, Gerald; Hartmann, Ernest & 
Zwilling, George R. (Boston State Hosp., Sleep & Dream 
Lab. Mass) Cardiac irritability during Sleep and 
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dreaming. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1973(Mar) 
Vol. UO, 129-134. Investigated the correlation W 
tween sleep stages and changes in the electrocardiogram 
in 10 elderly cardiac patients. Premature ventricular 
beats (PVBs) were observed most frequently during 
dreaming (rapid eye movement state) and with decreas- 
ing frequency in sleep stages 4, 2, and 3, in that order, 
The greatest incidence of PVBs Occurred from 2-6 AM, 
coinciding with the time of highest frequency of dream 
periods and the greatest variability in heart rate, Possible 
mechanisms for production of cardiac pathophysiology 
during the dreaming state include increased autonomic 
activity resulting in marked heart rate variations, and 
myocardial stimulation. Modifying sleep stages to 
prevent potentially fatal arrhythmias in susceptible 
individuals may be practical. The data Suggest the 
possible use of drugs which decrease dreaming time and 
sleep Stage 4, as well as propranolol, atropine, and other 
drugs based on the mechanisms of PVB production, 
—Journal abstract, 

8127. Rudge, Peter; Neville, B. G. & Lascelles, P. T. 
(National Hosp. for Nervous Diseases, London, Eng- 
land) A case of Noonan's syndrome and hypoparathy- 
roidism presenting with epilepsy. Journal of Neurology, 
Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 37(1), 
108-111.—Describes ` a 29-yr-old male patient with 
Noonan's syndrome and idiopathic hypoparathyroidism, 
who presented with epilepsy and myoclonus. Correction 
of the hypocalcemia resulted in improvement of his 
myoclonus and psychiatric abnormalities. The embryo- 
logical significance of the association is discussed. (17 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

8128. Russell, Elbert W. The effect of acute 
lateralized brain damage on Halstead’s biological 
intelligence factors. Journal of General Psychology, 
1974(Jan Vol. 90(1), 101-107.—Administered tests 
duplicating the original Halstead I mpairment Index and 
the Weschler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale to 70 patients 
with acute lateralized brain lesions, 35 in each hemi- 
sphere. Results were compared with a previous study of 
Ss with chronic diffuse brain damage. A factor analysis 
of test scores was performed and 4 biological intelligence 
factors relating to brain lateralization emerged: Motor, 
Verbal, Nonverbal, and a miscellaneous factor associat- 
ed with right-hemisphere impairment. It is concluded 
that 2 aspects of brain damage (the sensitivity of the 
measure in general and the effect of lateralization) affect 
factors derived from neurophysiological testing —L 
Gorsey. 

8129. Scheiblechner, H. (U. Marburg, Div. of Psy- 
chology, W. Germany) The validity of the “energy 
Principle" for noise-induced hearing loss. Audiology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 13(2), 93-111.— Tested 3 variants of t S 
energy principle which postulates that equal MS 
emission levels cause equal hearing losses. Mul B. 
linear and nonlinear regression analyses were used Me 
649 industrial workers exposed to constant noise. E 
Tefute the energy principle. Alternative probabilis 
models are suggested. (French summary) ` linic 

8130. Schweingruber, Robert. (Epilepsy Cli S 
Tschugg, Switzerland) [Problems of progressive bu o 
tia in the epileptic child.] (Germ) Praxis der Kd 
chologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1974(Jan), Vol. 23(1), 1? 
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—Discusses problems of progressive dementia in the 
epileptic child from a clinical viewpoint. Special interest 
is focused on the nature and etiology of epileptic 
dementia and on its social consequences. The clinical 
picture of the progressive organic changes and degenera- 
tion in childhood epilepsy is especially variegated. It 
encompasses not only intellectual deterioration, but also 
diverse characteristic disturbances of behavior. A num- 
ber of important practical aspects of differential diagno- 
sis are discussed. An attempt is made to elucidate certain 
human aspects (i.e., the reaction of the environment to, 
as well as the child's own experience of, this dementing 
process).—Journal summary. 

8131. Sheehan, Joseph G.; Aseltine Suzanne & 
Edwards, Allan E. (U. California, Los Angeles) Aphasic 
comprehension of time spacing. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 650-657.—Hy- 
pothesized that aphasics might be aided in comprehend- 
ing speech sounds by a method called interpolated 
silences. 30 aphasic veterans were tested on the Sklar 
Aphasia Scale. 15 Ss over 50 yrs old were then compared 
with 15 under 50 on selections from the Sequential Tests 
of Educational Progress listening test under 3 conditions: 
normal enunciation, interpolated silences, and accumu- 
lated time. Interpolated silence surrounded every pho- 
neme with 150 msec of silence. The accumulated time 
condition inserted the same amount of silences, but after 
each word. Interpolated silences resulted in improved 
performance for the younger but not the older group. 
Data indicate the significance of age in evaluating the 
aphasic's probable responsiveness to interpolated silenc- 
es.—Journal abstract. 

8132. Singh, Devendra & Sikes, Sydnor. (U. Texas, 
Austin) Role of past experience of food-motivated 
behavior of obese humans. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 86(3), 503—508. 
—Offered aluminum-foil-wrapped or unwrapped food 
(chocolates and cashews) to 62 obese and 64 normal 
undergraduates to investigate the effects of past experi- 
ence on the willingness to work for food. The results 
show that neither obesity nor the unwrapping manipula- 
tion had an effect on the consumption of chocolates. 
Wrapping, however, produced a significant effect on 
cashew consumption—obese Ss ate fewer cashews if they 
were wrapped, while normal Ss ate about the same 
number of wrapped and unwrapped cashews. It appears 
that the willingness to work for food in obese humans 
depends on training and testing conditions. Obese 
humans are less motivated only when they must work 
harder than they are accustomed to obtain food. 
Journal abstract. 

8133. Sishta, S. K.; Troupe, A.; Marszalek, K. S. & 
Kremer, L. M. (Cherry Knowle Hosp., Sunderland, 
England) Huntington’s chorea: An electroencephalo- 
graphic and psychometric study. Electroencephalography 
& Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974(Apr) Vol. 36(4). 
387-393. — Studied the resting EEGs, EEGs under the 
influence of barbiturates, and EEG correlations with 
Psychometric tests in 16 patients with established 
Huntington's chorea. Resting EEG data were consistent 
With previous results. Sleep records were all abnormal 
Showing an absence of spindles, K-complexes, and sound 
Tesponses, while delta activity was intermittent and 
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voltage tended to remain below 10 aV. (French summa- 


ty) 

8134. Sudo, Tsuguaki. (Tokyo Gakugei U., Japan) [A 
Study on a character of a speech trainer: |. Acoustic 
Components and perception of intonation in speech.] 
(Japn) Japanese Journal of Special Education, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 11(2), 43-49.—Investigated the phonic components 
essential both for perception of speech intonation and 
for the acquisition of speech by the hard of hearing. 10 Ss 
detected the place of accent of 10 words and 1l 
sentences which were distorted in frequency, distorted in 
amplitude, or without distortion. The frequency was 
more crucial than the amplitude. Results Suggest that 
frequency distortion in the low-frequency band of some 
electronic hearing aids may be the cause of grammatical 
errors made by hearing-impaired children who were 
trained to speak using such aids.—English summary. 

8135. Tarter, Ralph E. (Carrier Clinic, Belle Mead, 
N.J.) Intellectual and adaptive functioning in epilepsy: A 
review of 50 years of research. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1972(Dec), Vol. 33(12), 763-770.—Reviews the 
literature on the functioning of patients suffering from 
epilepsy of various etiologies. Among the topics dis- 
cussed are (a) factors contributing to intellectual deterio- 
ration, (b) relationships between EEG patterns and 
intellectual functioning, and (c) correlations between 
epileptic focus and type of impairment. (43 ref) 

8136. Thomas, James M. & Weiner, Elliot A. (Bi-State 
Mental Health Foundation, Ponca City, Okla.) Psycho- 
logical differences among groups of critically ill 
hospitalized patients, noncritically ill hospitalized pa- 
tients, and well controls. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 42(2), 274-279.—Examined 
differences on 9 psychological measures among groups 
of 25 critically ill hospitalized patients, 25 noncritically ill 
hospitalized patients, and 25 normal well controls. The 
instruments used were the Purpose in Life Test, the 
Fundamental Interpersonal Relations Orientation—Be- 
havior test, and 2 listening measures on which eye-blink 
rates were recorded. 4 multivariate discriminate function 
analyses were performed to determine those variables 
that discriminated groups of Ss. The critically ill group 
expressed (a) more “purpose in life,” (b) an increased 
need for affection and inclusion, (c) a decreased “wanted 
control” from others, and (d) an increased rate of eye 
blinks in response to disease-related material, The 
critically ill group appeared to be psychologically unique, 
since there was little difference paven the results of the 

s. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

by ee B. Rachael (Mississippi State U.) 
Recovery of function: A review of studies pertaining to 
the serial lesion procedure and brain damage in 
infancy. Journal of General Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
90(2), 197-212.—Notes that, in general, serial damage 
leads to greater functional sparing than simultaneous 
damage to the same area. Similarly, brain damage 
sustained early in the developmental history of the 
organism is less traumatic in terms of tee EC 
behavior than later injury. Variables relevant to 
generality of the phenomena are emphasized, Eun 
ssible avenues for future investigation are suggested. 
(61 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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8138. Ulrich, R. F. & Pinheiro, Marilyn L. (Hamilton 
Medical Group, Lafayette, La.) Temporary hearing 
losses in teen-agers attending repeated rock-and-roll 
sessions. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1974(Jan) Vol. 
711-2), 51-55.—Examined the hearing of 14 13-17 yr 
olds who voluntarily exposed themselves to repeated 
sessions of loudly amplified pop music. Hearing thresh- 
olds were measured before and 30 min after exposure for 
each of 8 weekly sessions of rock-and-roll music with an 
average sound pressure level of 110-115 db. Significant 
temporary threshold shifts were found in all Ss, especial- 
ly in the high frequencies. Hearing sensitivity recovered 
between the repeated exposures, and a 5-mo follow-up 
found that the hearing in all Ss but 1 had returned to its 
initial pre-exposure level. The exposure had differential 
effects on the 2 ears at the same test frequencies. 
(German summary) (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8139. van Dongen, H. R.; van Harskamp, F.; Verhey- 
Stol, F. W. & Luteijn, F. (Erasmus U., Medical Faculty, 
Rotterdam, Netherlands) [Investigation of aphasia by 
means of the token test: Several psychometric charac- 
teristics and an appraisal of an abbreviated form.] 
(Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar 
Grensgebieden, 1974(Feb), Vol. 28(9), 633-647.—Studied 
the ability of the Token Test (TT) to discriminate 
between 105 aphasic and 151 nonaphasic hospitalized 
patients. The TT requires that Ss indicate the appropriate 
geometrical design and color in Tesponse to spoken 
directions; the test consists of 4 groups of 5 designs in 5 
colors. Dependent variables were age, sex, education, 
handedness, and intelligence. All TT items were signifi- 
cantly correlated with a diagnosis of aphasia. In both the 
aphasic and nonaphasic groups, age and intelligence 
correlated significantly with both the complete and short 
forms of the TT. The nonaphasic group’s performance 
exceeded that of the aphasics in the area of education. 
Sex and handedness did not correlate significantly with 
either form of the TT. Results of both forms of the TT 
adequately identified the aphasics. (24 ref)—4. J. Ter 
Keurst. 

8140. Wallston, Barbara S. & Wallston, Kenneth A. 
(George Peabody Coll. for Teachers) Spatial Paralogic 
Attitude Inventory (SPAI) as a measure of attitude 
toward people with disabilities. Journal of Community 
Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 199-203.—Used a self- 
esteem instrument as the basis for Constructing the 
Spatial Paralogic Attitude Inventory (SPAI), a measure 
of attitudes toward the disabled. 2 studies with 50 
multiple sclerosis patients, 160. community members, and 
26 undergraduates working with the disabled supported 
the construct validity of the SPAI. Ss with multiple 
Sclerosis rated that disability more positively than did the 
control group on the SPAI. In addition, the SPAI, as 

predicted, had a low positive correlation with another 
measure of attitudes toward the disabled. Additional 
validity evidence was suggested in a 3rd study with 3 
groups (n = 186) where some expected attitude differ- 
ences between groups were found. The advantages of the 
SPAI over other instruments are its minimal reliance on 
verbal ability, its brevity, and its unobtrusiveness 
(although the latter has not been clearly proven). It 
provides a useful tool for assessing attitudes of individu- 
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als in the community toward a wide variety of Concepts, 
—Journal summary. 


8141. Wesner, C. E. et al (Elwyn Inst., Pa) 
Prepubertal Klinefelter syndrome: A report of six cases. 
Journal of Mental Deficiency Research, 1973(Sep), Vol, 
17(3-4), 237-246.—Reports 6 cases of the XXY syn- 
drome in childhood and early adolescence. Findings 
included (a) the presence of learning disability with 
variable IQs; (b) inadequate sex-differentiation on the 
Draw-A-Person test; (c) small testes; (d) relatively long 
legs resulting in a reduced upper to lower segment ratio; 
(e) Barr bodies in the buccal epithelium; and (f) 47,XXY 
karyotypes. These results provide clues for early detec- 
tion of the XXY syndrome in childhood.—Journal 
summary. 


8142. Wood, Thomas J.; Wittich, Walter W., & 
Mahaffey, Robert B. (U. North Carolina, Inst. of Speech 
& Hearing Sciences, Chapel Hill) Computerized pure- 
tone audiometric procedures. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 676—684.—Con- 
ducted a study to develop a computer program and the 
necessary interfacing systems which would enable a 
PDP/8-I digital computer to (a) control all aspects of 
administering pure-tone air- and bone-conduction stimu- 
li; (b) recognize the need for masking based on 
unmasked auditory thresholds, determine the appropri- 
ate level of masking, and regulate the presentation of the 
masker to the nontest ear; (c) analyze the responses to 
the above procedures of 19 Ss with hearing loss and 1 
normal $ in terms of threshold-determination criteria; 
and (d) present the obtained thresholds in audiogram 
format at the conclusion of the computerized testing 
Procedure. Results indicate that the computerized 
procedures used to determine pure-tone air- and bone- 
conduction thresholds are, in terms of the Ss tested, a 
clinically feasible means of assessing these auditory 
functions.—Journal abstract. 


8143. Wright, J. T. & Das, A. K. (London Hosp, 
England) Urinary excretion of homovanillic acid (HVA) 
and vanillyimandelic acid (VMA) in patients with 
diarrhoea of 
Psychosomatic Research, 1973(Mar), Vol. 17(2), 155-157. 
—The mean morning urine content of HVA SC 
Significantly higher in 18 Ss suffering from diarrhoea 0 
presumed nervous origin than in matched controls. The 
hypothesized tendency for VMA levels to also increase 
did exist but was not significant.—W. G. Shipman. 


8144. Young, S. N., et al. (McGill U, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid, homas e 
illic acid and tryptophan levels in CSF above and ei 
A complete block of CSF flow. Psychiatria, Neurologia 
Neurochirurgia, 1973(Nov), Vol. 76(6), Ve 
ured levels of homovanillic acid (HVA), 5-hydroxyin al 
leacetic acid (SHIAA), and tryptophan in cerebrospin ` 
fluid (CSF) above and below a complete CSF block that 
patients with neurological disease. Results indicate T 
lumbar CSF HVA originates entirely in the brain en 
lumbar CSF tryptophan and SHIAA come mainly fr 
the spinal cord: (27 ref) 
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8145. Beckhard, Richard. (Massachusetts Inst. of 
Technology, Sloan School of Management) ABS in 
health care systems: Who needs it? Journal of Applied 
Behavioral Science, 1974(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 93-106—Em- 
phasizes the current needs by many types of health 
workers and organizations for help from applied beha- 
vioral science, and lists a number of reasons given b: 
health workers and behavioral sciences for the lack of 
collaboration. It is suggested that behavioral scientists 
should learn about the world of health care—its values, 
the prevailing political-economic conditions, its strate- 
gies for delivery and health education, and the manage- 
ment issues at stake. To answer the needs of the health 
care system, behavioral scientists have technology and 
skills and must also be prepared to make a heavy 
personal investment if they are to become helpers in the 
system. Some recent examples of collaboration are 
presented. Guidelines are suggested for the behavioral 
scientist who is interested in entering the field of health 
care.—4. Davis. 

8146. Biéder, J. [The question of money in the 
doctor-patient relationship.] (Fren) Annales Médico- 
Psychologiques, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(5), 671-676.—Discuss- 
es the symbolic meanings attached to the passage of 
money from patient to doctor for his services. It is 
stressed that there is no such thing as "free" medical 
care, only direct and indirect payment (e.g., tax-support- 
ed or voluntary health insurance). Some patients dislike 
indirect payment because they feel less able to make 
demands on the physician. Personally paying him 
directly for his time allows an insistence on receiving his 
attentions. This factor is often neglected in debates on 
the merits of public vs private care, which tend to center 
on the technical quality of the services available. 
Planning for medical programs of the future must 
include inculcating a sense of deserved medical care in 
the patient, or it will risk neglecting many undemanding 
patients who nonetheless need care.—H. E. King. 

8147. Hartland, John. An alleged case of criminal 
assault upon a married woman under hypnosis. 
American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1974(Jan), Voi. 
16(3), 188-198.—Reports a court case in which a young 
married woman brought charges of criminal assault 
against an obstetrician, who examined her during 
hypnosis. The physician was found not guilty, although it 
Was recommended by the jury that a 3rd party be present 
during therapy with hypnosis. : 

8148. Jellis, Trevor & Grainger, Sam. (Worcestershire 
Schools, Psychological Services, England) The back 
Projection of kaleidoscopic patterns as a technique for 
eliciting verbalizations in an autistic child. British 
Journal of Disorders of Communication, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
9(1), 65-68.—Reports the results of sessions 14-30 using 
the back projection of kaleidoscopic patterns to elicit 
Verbalizations in a 4-yr-old autistic boy who had 
previously evidenced problems in the operant condition- 
Ing of verbal responses. Sessions 1-13 are reported in 
PA, Vol 50:1507. The apparent long-term durability of 
the kaleidoscope’s reinforcing properties and its use In 
increasing Ss attention span are discussed. It is suggest- 
ed that one of the functions of babbling in the child's 
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acquisition of language is to develop the natural rhythms 
of a normal speech pattern.—Journal abstract. 

8149. Kavanagh, T.; Shephard, R. J. & Doney, H. 
(Toronto Rehabilitation Center, Ontario, Canada) Hyp- 
nosis and exercise—a possible combined therapy 
following myocardial infarction. American Journal of 
Clinical Hypnosis, 1974(Jan), Vol. 16(3), 160-165.—De- 
scribes the treatment of 6 patients with proven myocardi- 
al infarction (mean age = 46 yrs) who had reached a 
physiological plateau after 2 yrs of regular hypnothera- 
py- At this point, they then participated in combined 
therapy, which supplemented attendance at the hypnosis 
classes with an endurance-type exercise and activity 
program 5 times/wk, Substantial gains of aerobic power 
and muscle force were recorded over the Ist yr of 
combined therapy. Indications for this pattern of 
treatment are discussed.—M. V. Kline. 

8150. Langner, Thomas S. et al. (Columbia U., 
School of Public Health) Treatment of psychological 
disorders among urban children. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 42(2), 170-179. 
—Reports on the prevalence of, treatment for, and 
factors associated with treatment for serious psychologi- 
cal impairment in urban children aged 6-18. 2 Manhat- 
tan samples were studied, the Ist a random cross-section 
of 1,034 families and the 2nd of 1,000 families receiving 
welfare (Aid to Dependent Children). A significantly 
greater number of welfare children were seriously 
impaired, but the referral rate and long-term treatment 
rate of children in the 2 samples were similar. Less than 
50% of the seriously impaired children were referred, and 
only | in 5 received treatment of 6 mo or longer. Referral 
rates increased dramatically as mother's education 
increased, whether she did or did not receive welfare, 
Families who referred their children were colder, less 
punitive, and of higher social status. Implications of the 
findings and possible solutions of the imbalance between 
treatment and need are discussed.— SE anes 

1. Lazar, Billie S. (U. Chicago) First aid using 
cone Aclinical note. iesornasioad Journal of Clinical 
& Experimental Hypnosis, 1974(Apr), Vol. 22(2), 116-119. 
— escribes a case in which hypnotic suggestions were 
used successfully to restore the breathing of an automo- 
bile accident victim and to relax his hands to permit 
removal of his seatbelt. Implications for hypnosis as à 
tool in first aid are considered. (German, French, & 

i aries 
Eo rores Rosalind B. (National Inst. of 
Neurological Diseases & Stroke, Office of Biometry, 
Bethesda, Md.) How can the deaf learn to speak? Some 
fundamental questions. Volta Review, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
76(4), 223-230.— Raises issues about the role ol spoken 
language in the education of hearing-impaired children, 
If the goal of speech training is comprehensibility, one 
should examine the hierarchical process by which 
d determine the most 
features of speech are decoded, an: r tl 5 
crucial deviations in the speech of deaf children. ey is 
also need to determine what may be the optimal age for 
treatment. Answering such questions requires interdisci- 
linary effort.—W. A. Hass. : 
PNIS. May, Philip R.; Potepan, Penelope: ber 
Coralee & Dixon, Wilfrid J. (California State Dept. o! 
Mental Hygiene, Neuropsychiatric Inst, Los Angeles) 
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Assessment of psychiatric outcome: II. Simple Simon 
analysis. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 1972(Dec), Vol. 
9(4), 285-292.—Proposes a method of describing the 
outcome of a patient's illness over time in simple terms 
that should be meaningful to the ordinary clinician and 
that can be used to obtain insight into process trends 
occurring over the selected period. The analysis of 
process in contrast to static variables offers the possibili- 
ly of a mathematical approach to understanding the 
effects of different forms of treatment. Data used came 
from 228 schizophrenic patients on their Ist hospital 
admission. Meaningful time periods for analysis, out- 
come categories and cutoff points for variables must be 
determined. Since estimates are provided of variations 
Over an entire period of time, this method is closer to the 
dynamic qualities of process than of cross section 
analysis, which merely presents a series of static 
Snapshots at fixed points during the period. This is a 
descriptive, not interpretive method and is particularly 
applicable to long-term follow-up.—R. S. Ablin. 
8154. May, Philip R.; Yale, Coralee & Dixon, Wilfrid 
J. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Brentwood, Calif.) 
Assessment of psychiatric outcome: |. Cross section 
analysis. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 1972(Dec), Vol. 
9(4), 271—284.— Discusses techniques to reduce common 
weaknesses in analyzing follow-up data on the outcome 
of psychiatric disorders. Procedures derived from hy- 
pothetical models are introduced as a legitimate Ist step 
in communicating the conceptual and methodological 
requirements of a potentially more powerful approach to 
psychiatric data. In the approach proposed, patient 
status is monitored by assessment at outcome points in 
time, fixed by reference i 
release, or the beginning or end of a period of treatment). 
This proposal comes from the assumption that there is an 
urgent need for study of the results of treatment for the 
Schizophrenic process. Patient status is assessed in this 
sort of analysis, by display of outcome in terms of cross 
point values at fixed cross points in time from a 
predetermined origin. This method involves interpola- 


method of statistical analysis are discussed.—R. S. Ablin. 

8155. Medini, G. & Rosenberg, E. H. (Tel-Aviv U; 
Israel) Psychodiagnostic testing: An interpersonal or- 
1974, Vol. 40(3), 
work has demon- 

strated its value in clinical practice, many irrational 
demands and expectations deriving from interprofession- 
al interactions operate to reduce the effectiveness of 
diagnostic work. As in any human enterprise which 
requires joint effort, an emphasis on attaining optimum 
communication cannot be disregarded as being essential 
to the success of the enterprise.—G. Rubin-Rabson, 

8156. Moss, Bertram B. & Lavery, Mary E. (Council 
for Jewish Elderly, Health Services, Chicago, Ill.) Review 
of a new community health care evaluation and service 
center. Gerontologist, 1974(Jun), Vol. 14(3), 207-209..—A 
study of a pilot program in a large metropolitan city 
reveals that the elderly are almost universally receiving 
Some degree of medical attention from either private or 
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clinic physicians. Outreach workers and Coffee house 
community facilities bring the needy elderly to the 
Council for Jewish Elderly for medical evaluation and 
care. 

8157. Radin, Norma & Wittes, Glorianne. (U. Michi- 
gan) Integrating divergent theories in a compensatory 
preschool program. In P. Glasser, R. Sarri & R. Vinter 
(Eds.), Individual change through small groups. New York, 
N.Y.: Free Press, 1974. xii, 515 P.—bDiscusses the 
findings, impact, and implications of the Michigan Early 
Education. Program involving 100 4-yr-old disadvan- 
taged children during the 1967-1968 school year. The 
project developed a preschool curriculum, based primari- 
ly on Piaget's theory of the sequential development of 
intelligence, to use in the classroom and in a home 
tutorial setting; and also developed a group parent 
education program which used behavior modification 
principles to teach mothers how to foster the growth of 
self-discipline in their children. 

8158. Reckless, John B. (Duke U., Medical Center) 
Hysterical blepharospasm treated by psychotherapy 
and conditioning procedures in a group setting. Psycho- 
somatics, 1972(Jul), Vol. 13(4), 263-264.— Describes 2 
cases which suggest that a combination of supportive 
psychotherapy, psychotropic drugs (tricyclic antidepres- 
sants and a nonphenothiazine tranquilizer), and a 
modified group therapy situation can alleviate the 
symptom of blepharospasm associated with psychiatric 
conditions.—Journal abstract. 

8159. Rees, W. Linford (Ed.). (U. London, England) 
Anxiety factors in comprehensive patient care: Where 
general medicine and psychiatry meet. New York, 
N.Y.: American Elsevier, 1973. 106 p. 

8160. Reiss, David; Almond, Richard & Shephard, 
Rebecca. (National Inst. of Mental Health, Adult 
Psychiatry Branch, Bethesda, Md.) Assimilating the 
patient stranger: Experimental studies of psychiatrist, 
nurse, and patient interaction. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1974(Feb), Vol. 158(2), 118-141.—Re- 
ports an experimental study of interaction between 
Psychiatric staff and patients. 16 dyads were formed, 
each composed of a psychiatrist and psychiatric pu 
All Ss completed a questionnaire which inclus 
measures of social openness, ward involvement, A- 
therapist type, Machiavellianism, hospital E 
and benign autocracy. After working together for a p 
period a psychiatric patient was introduced. The s 
dyad could actively engage the patient and asume 
him into a new triad or could ignore him and leave him 
isolated. The influence of 2 variables on this asm 
process—the professional value orientation. and i 
personality of the staff members—was evaluated. Resul e 
Suggest that value heterogeneity and personality pe d 
ibility help staff members to discover and er i 
differences between them and that this process lea Ge 
rapid and effective assimilation of the psychiatric PD 
into an integrated working triad. (49 ref)—Jour! 
abstract. Ron. 

8161. Rubin, Irwin; Plovnick, Mark & Fry, i of 
(Massachusetts Inst. of Technology, Sloan Sehon TS 
Management) Initiating planned change in health i 
systems. Journal of Applied Behavioral E 
1974(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 107-124.—Analyzes the pro 
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encountered by management consultants in planning 
and initiating changes in community health organiza- 
tions. 4 major factors that create resistance are identified 
and discussed: (a) the ambiguous nature of the task of 
health care; (b) the nature driving session was repeated 2 
wks later. Following each driving internal resources, i.e., 
the values and attitudes of those within the system; (c) 
the structure of power and control in such organizations; 
and (d) the influence of the wider environment, particu- 
larly as it affects the vital question of funding. Strategies 
of entry into the health field by consultants are 
considered, and it is suggested that consultants them- 
selves may need to think more flexibly in dealing with 
such problems as where performance. enter the system, 
treatments degree of guidance to be given the drivers’ 
and methods of communicating competence to prospec- 
tive clients.—/. Davis. 

8162. Scheunemann, Yolanda R. & French, Betty. 
(United Charities of Chicago, Family Service Bureau, 
Midway Center, Ill.) Diagnosis as the foundation of 
professional service. Social Casework, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
55(3), 135-141.— Discusses the method of case study by 
staff to determine the possibility of learning to diagnose 
more quickly, and of planning treatment modality and 
length of contract from 1 or 2 interviews. 14 cases were 
presented over an 8-month period with positive results. 

8163. Timsit-Berthier, M. [The function of the 
electroencephalograph in psychiatry.] (Fren) Feuillets 
Psychiatriques de Liège, 1973, Vol. 6(2), 167-178.—Notes 
that the EEG is useful in prognosis in psychiatry but is 
not helpful in diagnosis. For example, a group of 
severely retarded children will produce both normal and 
abnormal EEGs. However, those with normal EEGs 
have a worse prognosis, indicating that the disability is 
well established.—P. Puffer. 

8164. van Beusekom, J. A. (U. Amsterdam, Inst. for 
General Practice, Netherlands) The many faces of 
anxiety in general practice. In W. L. Rees (Ed.), Anxiety 
factors in comprehensive patient care: Where general 
medicine and psychiatry meet. New York, N.Y.: American 
Elsevier, 1973. 106 p.— Presents characteristics of anxiety 
Which may be presented by both patient and doctor in a 
general medical practice. It is considered that a doctor 
Should assess the contribution of anxiety to the patient's 
clinical state and should also be aware of how his own 
problems and attitudes may affect his treatment ability. 

8165. van Krevelen, D. Arn. Children's drawings as a 
Psychodiagnostic test. Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 1974, 
Vol. 40(3, 110-121.—Outlines the dangers in the 
interpretation of children's drawings. Adults have be- 
Come accustomed to expressive methods other than 
drawing, but children live nearer to the world of the 
unconscious than adults who have built up defenses. A 
Child is accustomed to thinking in living images and he 
can provide all the necessary information. Neither the 
drawing nor the response to questions about it suffices; 
the child should be allowed to give his own interpreta- 
tion. Since there is no complicated scoring system to 
master and no long apprenticeship to serve, the drawing 
test is an especially attractive instrument for the 
impulsive or reckless individual. (28 ref)—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 
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8166. Vinding, Terkild. (St. Albans Hosp., Radford 
Va.) Impressions of Scandinavian Ree 1973. 
Journal of the National Association of Private Psychiatric 
Hospitals, 1973, Vol. 5(1), 28-29,—Cites current topics in 
Scandinavian psychiatry, Research interests and results, 
treatment methods and problems, the use of psychotrop- 
ic drugs, alcoholism, lithium use, and conceptions of 
psychotherapy are discussed. 


Psychotherapy & Psychotherapeutic Processes 


8167. Badura, H. O. (Aachen U. of Technology, 
Medical Faculty, W. Germany) [Comparative $4 oF 
personality variables among patients in autogenous 
training with the MMPI.] (Germ) Sat er Psychoth- 
erapie und medizinische Psychologie, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
23(5), 200-205.—Administered the MMPI to a group of 
9 patients who were unsuccessful in autogenous training. 
Results show that the unsuccessful Ss were more neurotic 
and had a higher frigidity rate in comparison with a 
control group of 13 successful Ss. 

8168. Berger, . (U. Freiburg, Psychiatric & 
Nerve Clinic, Div. of Child & Adolescent Psychiatry, W. 
Germany) [Inpatient psychotherapy of a six-year-old 
boy pom us from encopresis.] (Germ) Praxis der 
rebote d und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
23(1), 5-11.—Discusses the problems of inpatient child 
therapy and their possible consequences in the manipula- 
tion of social deviations which may lead to impaired 
cooperation between the parents and to impaired 
therapeutic relations with the child. 3 stages of psychoa- 
nalytically oriented play La W are described and 
evaluated: (a) a careful offer of regression to dissolve 
restrictions of aggressive feelings and to articulate 
intrapsychic conflicts, (b) the development of dyadic 
object relations as a precondition for the experience of 
repressed elements of reality, and (c) a structuring of the 
repressed and the new realities. —H. A. Euler. 

8169. Blumberg, Marvin L. (Jamaica Hosp, N.Y.) 
Prophylactic psychotherapy with children. American 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 1973(Apr), Vol. 27(2), 155-165. 
—Considers that prophylactic psychotherapy with child- 
ren can prevent emotional ills in later life. It is suggested 
that parents at various periods may require guidance and 
encouragement in the proper handling of their children, 
The view is presented that prophylactic psychotherapy 
should be applied with variations at each stage of 
emotional and cognitive development of the child, with 
modifications being introduced as the child's personality 
demands and extraneous events dictate. It is concluded 
that much actual psychopathology could be avoided if 
prophylactic ag meis ae were applied in handling the 
child who is basically emotionally healthy.—Journal 
summary. ! 

8170. Bojanovsky, J. & Tólle, R. (U. Tübingen, Nerve 
Clinic, W. Germany) [Influence of antidepressive 
therapy on the disturbed time estionation of depres- 
sives.] (Germ) Psychiatria Clinica, 1973, Vol. 6(6), 
321-329.— Tested the time estimation of 15 endogenous 
and 16 neurotic depressives by having them estimate the 
length of a preceding discussion and then the length of 
30 sec and 2 min. The examinations were made fore 
the start of therapy, after therapeutic sleep aks cf 
and for a subgroup of Ss, during the course o 4 wks of 
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amitriptyline therapy. Before therapy the depressives 
overestimated the time of the discussion and underesti- 
mated the length of 30 sec and 2 min. This could 
correspond to an acceleration of the “inner watch.” The 
morning after sleep deprivation, the errors were still 
greater, although the condition of the endogenous Ss 
improved. On the next day, there was a tendency to 
revert to pretherapeutic values (as well as to the clinical 
evaluation), With the amitriptyline therapy the changes 
were opposite to those after sleep deprivation; the errors 
were smaller although not entirely corrected. Results are 
discussed in relation to previous findings and to the 
phenomenological analysis of the time sense of depres- 
sives. (17 ref)— English abstract. 
8171. Bojanovsky, J.; Koch, W. & Tólle, R. (U. 
` Tübingen, Neuroclinic, W, Germany) [Electrolyte 
changes with antidepressive therapy: Sleep deprivation 
and thymoleptic medication.] (Germ) Archiv für Psychia- 
trie und Nervenkrankheiten, 1974, Vol. 218(4), 379-386. 
— Tested the influence of sleep deprivation on sodium 
and potassium in serum and in erythrocytes, on calcium 
and chlorides in serum, on hemoglobin, on the number 
of erythrocytes and on hematocrit in 31 depressive 
patients (16 with monopolar endogenous depression and 
17 with neurotic depression). In some Ss the same 
examinations were continued throughout 4 wks’ therapy 
with amitriptyline. Changes after sleep deprivation were 
more pronounced than and in part quite different from 
those under thymoleptic therapy. The most important 
findings after Sleep deprivation were an increase of 
calcium in the serum and a decrease in hematocrit 
values. A decrease of the Proportion of intracellular to 
extracellular potassium and a decrease of chlorides and 
hematocrit values were noted both after sleep depriva- 
thymoleptic medication. Q4 ref) 


8172. Carney, Francis L. (Patuxent Inst., Jessup, Md.) 
Three important factors in Psychotherapy with criminal 


behavior is related to a dysfunction of ego, and finds that 
there seem to be 3 major factors in the psychotherapy of 
criminal patients: (a) the establishment of a trusting 
relationship with the therapist, this being differentfrom a 
transference as it is the formation of a new telationship; 


suggested that the task in therapy with criminal patients 
is to build the ego. (20 ref)—Journal summary, 

8173. Chartier, George M. & Weiss, Lillie. (Arizona 
State U.) A-B therapists and clinical perception: 
Support for a “super A” hypothesis. Journal of Consult- 
ing & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 42(2), 312. 
—Classified 6 male therapists from a group of 20 in 
training as Type A and 6 as Type B. Ss predicted 
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responses and other behaviors of a neurotic and a 
schizophrenic once from partial information and again 
from more complete diagnostic data. Results support the 
hypothesis that As are more effective than Bs with 
schizophrenics but both types are comparably successful 
with neurotics. More complete diagnostic information, 
GE improved the understanding of schizophrenics 
s. 

: 8174. Croxton, Tom A. (U. Michigan) The therapeu. 
tic contract in social treatment. In P. Glasser, R. Sarri & 
R. Vinter (Eds.), /ndividual change through small groups. 
New York, N.Y.: Free Press, 1974. xii, 515 p.— Discusses 
contractual relationships in social work from legal, 
historical, social science, and Social practices points of 
view. Components of the treatment contract are cited, 
and phases in the contractual sequence—precontractual 
conditions, exploration and negotiation, working agree- 
ments, and contract termination—are detailed. (44 ref) 

8175. de Buck, R. P. (University Hosp. Brugmann, 
Inst. of Psychiatry, Brussels, Belgium) Anxiety and 
sexual maladjustment. In W. L. Rees (Ed.), Anxiety 
factors in comprehensive patient care: Where general 
medicine and. Psychiatry meet. New York, N.Y.: American 
Elsevier, 1973. 106 P.—Suggests that changes in sexual 
mores have led to sexual anxiety in 2 groups of 
people—those whose upbringing has inculcated rigid 
moral attitudes resulting in feelings of guilt about sexual 
activity and those who are confused by the liberal 
environment. Types of problems arising from these 
anxieties (e.g, impotence) and modes of therapy for 
these conditions are discussed. (31 ref) S 

8176. Demaret, G. [Study of personality change in 
the course of a client-centered therapy.] (Fren) Annales 
Médico-Psychologiques, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(5), 625-636. 
—Reports excerpts from 43 interviews with a single 
patient (in prison for murder of his 2nd wife) during 
which a reintegration of personality elements took place. 
Using a client-centered psychotherapeutic approach, a 
Systematic change in the way the patient viewed 
homosexual tendencies within himself was mapped, 
beginning with aggressive rejection reactions and ending 
with an acceptance and planning for a future which gave 
à more realistic balance of these elements with other 
aspects of his character.—H. E. King. 

8177. Engel, Werner H. (New York Assn. for 
Analytical Psychology, N.Y.) Psychotherapeutic pro- 
Phylaxis in a changing world. American Journal of 
Psychotherapy, 1973(Apr), Vol. 27(2), 178-186.—Discuss- 
€s various aspects of psychotherapeutic prophylaxis, 
Which is described as a protective activity POE 
towards the future. It is suggested that while uu 
has developed a wide range of corrective and preven 
modes of healing based on increasing accuracy a 
diagnostic means, there are no such specific elements a 
psychotherapeutic prophylaxis. Considering social, a 
tural, political, and technological changes, future oe at 
tions are only vaguely predictable or not predictal SC 
all. It is felt that if psychotherapy is to ae Bi 
guideline for people in need of help, the persona I 
the therapist will need continuous stabilization. Dre: 
and the wisdom of the unconscious are considered. —A- 
Farrell, 
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8178. Formann-Radl, Ingeborg & Kryspin-Exner, K. 
(U. Vienna, Psychiatric Clinic, Austria) [The effect of 
musical experience in male and female alcoholics: A 
comparative study.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Psychothera- 
pie und medizinische Psychologie, 1973(Jul), Vol. 23(4), 
150-156. 

8179. Garfield, Sol L.; Prager, Richard A. & Bergin, 
Allen E. (Washington U.) Some further comments on 
evaluation of outcome in psychotherapy. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974{Apr), Vol. 42(2), 
296-297.—Replies briefly to comments by R. M. Leve 
(see PA, Vol 52:Issue 4) on a previous article concerning 
the evaluation of outcome in psychotherapy. While 
acknowledging that the matter of agreement and 
disagreement among Os is of some significance, the 
importance of using a variety of different criteria in 
assessing outcome in psychotherapy is particularly 
emphasized.—Journal abstract. 

8180. Gershman, Harry. (American Inst. for Psy- 
choanalysis, New York, N.Y.) Dream power. American 
Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1973, Vol. 33(2), 167-177. 
—Describes the power of the dream in elucidating the 
central conflicts in psychotherapy. Dreams are presented 
to demonstrate the different levels of emotion they 
convey. The manifest content of the dream is emphasiz- 
ed in contrast to the traditional method of interpreting 
the latent content. The dream itself, without any 
association, poses the problem, indicates where the 
patient is, and even points the direction in which the 
dreamer is going to solve his conflicts. As such, the 
dream is a very valuable therapeutic tool. It comes closer 
to the truth of the dreamer's being than does any 
personal data. Congruence of patient and dream indicate 
that the patient has worked through enough of his 
alienation so that the dream is really part of him. Dream 
data should be viewed as an integral part of all the data 
emanating from the doctor-patient relationship. Discus- 
sions by M. R. Green and W. Bonime follow. (18 ref) 
—R. S. Albin. 

8181. Gilandas, Alex J. (North Dakota State Hosp., 
Jamestown) Morita Therapy: An Asian approach to 
behavior change. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 4, 17. 

8182. Gladstein, Gerald A. (U. Rochester) Nonverbal 
communication and counseling/psychotherapy: A re- 
view. Counseling Psychologist, 1974, Vol. 4(3), 34-57. 
—Reviews the literature for the last 25 yrs, concluding 
that systems are being developed to measure the 
reliability of nonverbal communication in a consistent 
manner, that paralanguage has been highly classified, 
and that paralanguage and kinesics relate to emotions 
during therapy. There is agreement among clinicians as 
to the importance of nonverbal communication im 
counseling. It is suggested that research which involves 
both decoding and encoding is needed. It is noted that 
Videotape equipment has proven useful in nonverbal 
communication research. (150 ref) —H. Silverman. 

8183. Goldberg, Merle C. (Montgomery Coll) The 
theory and practice of psychodrama. Canada's Mental 
Health, 1974(Jan), Vol. 22(1), 13-16.— Discusses the 
origins of psychodrama, how it differs from the tradition- 
al psychoanalytic therapies, and the tools that are used in 
creating a psychodramatic session. The use of the 
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SE with patients, therapeutic staff, police officers, 
d: Kee and in teaching and crisis intervention is 
escribed. 

8184. Goraj, Jane T. (Central Mental Health Center, 
San Jose, Calif.) Stuttering therapy as crisis interven- 
tion. British Journal of Disorders of Communication, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 9(1), 51-57.—Suggests that interpreting 
the moment of stuttering or the specific block as a crisis 
may be an effective therapeutic basis for treating 
stuttering. A program based on this idea is described 
which involves psychotherapeutic intervention at the 
helpless point of the stutterer’s block and the teaching of 
more adaptive speech patterns which can be used at this 
point. By restricting treatment to the moment of 
stuttering, the clinician can work more effectively with 
the patient’s emotional problems without labeling him as 
a “psychiatric” case and stigmatizing him further. The 
use of role-playing, Gestalt techniques, bioenergetics, 
and play therapy in this form of crisis intervention 
therapy is discussed. Preliminary results from 51 patients 
enrolled in this program indicate that it had beneficial 
effects on both stuttering behavior and self-esteem.—L. 
Gorsey. 

8185. Gorman, B. J. An abstract technique of ego- 
strengthening. American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 16(3), 209-211.— Discusses differences in. 
patients' responses to hypnosis under experimental and 
therapeutic conditions, and factors involved in the 
acceptability of a suggestion. A technique for increasing 
patient credibility of a suggestion, which involves giving 
indirect or abstract suggestions, is outlined. 

8186. Greenleaf, Eric. Defining hypnosis during 
hypnotherapy. International Journal of Clinical & 
Experimental Hypnosis, 1974(Apr), Vol. 22(2), 120-130. 
— Presents a transcript of successful eeh for 
headache, along with commentary regarding the devel- 
opment of mutually satisfying expectations of hypnosis 
during hypnotherapy through the precise definition of 
the hypnotic state. (German, French, & Spanish sum- 
maries, 

BIB. Guggenheim, Frederick G. & Babigian, 
Haroutun M. (Massachusetts General Hosp., Boston) 
Catatonic schizophrenia: Epidemiology and clinical 
course: A 7-year register study of 798 cases. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1974(Apr), Vol, 158(4), 
291-305.—Discusses the epidemiology of catatonic 
schizophrenia, based on 798 cases from a county-wide 
psychiatric register; these cases represent 10% of all 
patients who had ever received a diagnosis of schizophre- 
nia in the Monroe County, New York, Psychiatric Case 
Register. The 7-yr prevalence of catatonic schizophrenia, 
based on the span of this study, is approximately 1/1,000 
county residents, a finding which suggests that far from 
being a vanishing entity, catatonic schizophrenia now 
represents 5% of all Ist diagnoses of schizophrenia. There 
were significantly more women than men in the 
catatonic cohort compared to the register schizophrenics, 
the entire register population, or the Monroe County 
population (p = 02). Age-adjusted rates for the SH 
tonic group, especially for those consistently diagn ^ 
as catatonic schizophrenics, were 2-8 times higher in the 
lower than in the upper socioeconomic groups. Data 3r 
relative risk of death, rates of hospitalization, length o! 
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episodes, and diagnostic outcome are also presented. 
Catatonic schizophrenia does not appear to have a better 
prognosis than that of other types of Schizophrenia. (36 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

8188. Hargrove, David S. (Pine Belt Regional Mental 
Health & Retardation Complex, Hattiesburg, Miss.) 
Verbal interaction analysis of empathic and nonempath- 
ic responses of therapists. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 42(2), 305.—Ana- 
lyzed 100 5-min samples from 35 tape-recorded psy- 
chotherapy sessions and rated them on empathic 
understanding. Silence behaviors appear to be indicative 
of high levels of therapist empathy. Of the 5 therapist 
verbal behaviors that together formed the best discrimi- 
nators between groups of empathy ratings, only 1 talk 
behavior appeared. 

8189. Helms, Janet E. (lowa State U., Student 
Counseling Service) Development and interrelationship 
of the Truax and Carkhuff scales of interpersonal 
function. Ca/alog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 

1974(Win), Vol. 4, 19-20, 

8190, Herron, William G. (St. John’s U., Jamaica, 

. N.Y.) The power of psychotherapy: A reply to Hurvitz. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 42(2), 298-300.— Challenges N. Hurvitz's (see PA, 
Vol 50:11762) contention that traditional psychodynam- 
ic psychotherapy persists in society because it is an 
effective agent of social control rather than a help to 
people with problems. The central issue in regard to 
Social control is not the type of therapy but the 
willingness of therapists to inform clients of the degree to 
oe therapists’ values influence the therapy.—Journal 
abstract. 


tions in Psychotherapy. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 42(2), 301-302.— Replies to 


Psychotherapie und medizinische Psychologie, 1973(Sep). 
Vol. 23(5), 206-209.— Considers that the highest task oL 
the therapist is to promote the “self-realization of the 
patient.” Autogenic training, which should “supplement 
or intentionally establish personality-oriented work on 
the patient’s own personality through deepening and 
broadening his introspect,” is Suggested as an important 
step toward self-realization. 

8194. Jackson, Anna M. (Children’s Diagnostic 
Center, Denver, Colo.) Psychotherapy: Factors associat- 
ed with the race of the therapist. Psychotherapy: Theory, 
Research & Practice, 1973(Fal), Vol. 10(3), 273-277. 
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—Focuses on countertransference problems that arise in 
psychotherapy as a result of the implicit and explicit 
racist character of American society, 3 relationships in 
particular are described: white therapist-black patient, 
black therapist-white patient, and black therapist- black 
patient. The possible therapeutic effects associated with 
race, the stages that blacks go through in affirming their 
blackness, process variables affecting the therapist, and 
the dynamics of these 3 relationships are discussed, 
Treatment expectations, feelings of anger, overcompli- 
ance, and possible goals all must be dealt with during 
treatment.—R. S. Albin. 

8195. Kampman, Reima & Ihalainen, Olli. (U. Oulu, 
Finland) A changing dream in the hypnoanalytic 
treatment of a spastic torticollis patient. American 
Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1974(Jan), Vol. 16(3), 
206-209.— Discusses hypnodynamic factors in psychoth- 
erapy of a 41-yr-old man suffering from spastic torticol- 
lis. Patient reports of 4 dreams which occurred during 
treatment were analyzed daily and were used as the basis 
of the hypnotherapeutic procedures. 

8196. Kogan, Kate L. & Tyler, Nancy B. (U, 
Washington, Child Development & Mental Retardation 
Center) Interpersonal aspects of child cerebral palsy 
therapy. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1974(Win), Vol. 4, 20. 

8197. Leaman, David. (Shippensburg State Coll.) The 
counselor's use of existential sharing in a synergic 
relationship. C. ‘ounseling & Values, 1973(Fal), Vol. 18(1), 
40-44.—Questions the frequently expressed belief that 
counselors should refrain from exposing their own value 
Systems. A plan for existential sharing is presented which 
includes a rationale for self-disclosure of one's belief 
System and the appropriate conditions and potential 
dangers of this technique.—4A. M. Cawley. 

8198. Lesse, Stanley. Future oriented psychotherapy 
as a prophylactic gerontologic procedure. American 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 1973(Apr), Vol. 27(2), 166-177. 
— Discusses future oriented psychotherapy as one of a 
number of techniques which can be used as prophylactic 
procedures in the treatment of psychological disorders. It 
is held that socially and economically it is unthinkable to 
relegate psychiatric techniques purely to the repair of 
psychologically distressed individuals rather than to the 
prevention of psychic decompensation. Future oriented 
psychotherapy was found useful in treating patients in à 
variety of age groups, including young marrieds, aded 
cents, and older people. Various methods of dealing ui 
patients 65 or older are discussed. It is felt that not al 
Patients are suitable candidates for future oriented 
Psychotherapy.—Journal summary. 

8199. Leve, Robert M. (U. Hartford) A comment on 
Garfield, Prager, and Bergin's evaluation of outcome p 
Psychotherapy. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Po E 
ogy, 1974(Apr), Vol. 42(2), 293-295.—Comments on t S 
ratings included in the study of psychotherapy A 
by S. L. Garfield, R. A. Prager, and A. E. Bergin (see e 
Vol 47:9011). Product-moment correlations and facio à 
loadings indicate that in that study, therapists, super 
sors’, and clients’ ratings showed substantial agreeme ud 
It is suggested that the patterns of agreement iat 
disagreement among ratings may be an impor ot 
variable in evaluating psychotherapy—Journal abstract. 
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8200. Levin, Theodore M. & Zegans, Leonard S. (U. 
Colorado, Medical Center) Adolescent identity crisis 
and religious conversion: Implications for psychothera- 
py. British Journal of Medical Psychology, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 47(1), 73-82.— Discusses implications of the recent 
religious fervor among youth for the therapist treating 
adolescents. The case history of a 19-yr-old Jewish 
schizophrenic male who became preoccupied with 
religion is presented. Guidelines are offered for the 
therapist to assess new found religious beliefs of patients 
in terms of their potential maturational or regressive 
effects. The importance of distinguishing between 
psychotic religiosity and beliefs which help the patient 
cope more effectively with the realities of life is stressed. 
—A, Olson. 

8201. Mackie, Richard E. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland) 
Onus-taking and onus-putting. Comprehensive Psychia- 
try, 1971(Nov), Vol. 12(6), 537-545.—Discusses the 
therapeutic situation which occurs when the patient puts 
onto the psychiatrist, and the psychiatrist takes, the onus 
of finding out what the patient’s problem is. Examples 
are given which illustrate characteristics of the onus, the 
onus-taker, and the onus-giver. Onus-exchange is dis- 
cussed with respect to group and family therapy and in 
relation to mental disorder, courtship, and spirituality. 
(15 ref)—B. McLean. 

8202. Macklin, Ruth. (Case Western Reserve U.) 
Values in psychoanalysis and psychotherapy: A survey 
and analysis. American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1973, 
Vol. 33(2), 133-150.—Surveys some of the ways in which 
questions and issues relating to values enter into the 
theory and practice of psychoanalysis and psychothera- 
py. 3 categories of values are suggested: values actually 
held by the patient, values actually held by the therapist, 
and values implicit or explicit in various psychotherapeu- 
tic theories. Values pervade the basic concepts, the 
theoretical systems, the therapeutic methodology, and 
the psychopathological models that form the core of 
theory and practice. They are inextricable from the 
approach and use of psychotherapy. It is concluded that 
individuals involved in such interaction must be aware of 
their own values and of those that form the system they 
use.—R. S. Albin. 

8203. Marcus, Ned. (Jewish Child Care Assn., New 
York, N.Y.) Expressive nonverbal behavior in psychoth- 
erapy. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1973(Apr), 
Vol. 27(2), 265-273.— Discusses criteria for interventions 
involving a patient’s nonverbal expressive behavior. It is 
Suggested that elements to be considered might include 
(a) the patient’s desire to explore this question, (b) the 
absence of other sources of information, and (c) the 
Striking nature of the nonverbal response. A case 
involving a 19-yr-old female, who showed unusual 
kinesic behavior and a striking skin reaction, is present- 
ed. It is concluded that interventions using a patient s 
nonverbal expressive behavior can be successfully 
introduced in the treatment of certain psychiatric 
disorders.—Journal summary. A 

8204. Mardsen, Gerald; Kalter, Neil & Ericson, 
William A. (U. Michigan, Children’s Psychiatric Hosp., 
Medical Center) Response productivity: A methodologi- 
cal problem in content analysis studies in psychothera- 
Py. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
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1974(Apr), Vol. 42(2), 224-230.—Contends that most 
content analysts of psychotherapy materials have failed 
to consider the possibility that the frequency of units 
coded to the categories of the content analysis system 
might be correlated with the total number of units 
produced. The existence of such relationships may 
confound interpretation of the association between 
content analysis variables and other external variables, 
When investigators have attempted to control for 
Tesponse productivity, they have usually divided the 
frequency of units in each category by the total number 
of units. This procedure does not control for response 
productivity and is often uninterpretable. The issues 
involved are discussed and demonstrated, and appropri- 
ate techniques of controlling for productivity are 
described. (43 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8205. Matsubara, Taro. Japanese psychotherapy 
(Morita therapy) and its relationship to Zen Buddhism. 
Journal of the National Association of Private Psychiatric 
Hospitals, 1973, Vol. 5(1) 9-14.—Discusses Morita 
therapy as an alternative to Freudian psychotherapy 
which may not be applicable or appropriate to Japanese 
culture. Morita therapy is useful in treating 3 classes of 
neuroses: general neuroses (insomnia, headache, tinni- 
tus, dizziness, difficulty in concentration, finger convul- 
sions, neurasthenia, and hypochondriasis); compulsive 
neuroses (phobic responses); and paroxysmal anxiety 
neurosis (tachycardia and anxiety neuroses), The dissoci- 
ative and depressive reactions are usually diagnosed as 
schizophrenia, The stages of treatment of the various 
neuroses by Morita therapy are detailed. The relation- 
ship between this treatment mode, symptomatology, and 
Zen Buddhism is described. (32 ref) —A. S. Albin. 

8206. May, Philip R. (Veterans Administration Hosp.. 
Brentwood, Calif.) A brave new world revisited: Alphas, 
betas, and treatment outcome. Comprehensive Psychia- 
try, 1974(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 1-17.—Discusses certain 
clinical research studies which form the basis for the 
joint hypothesis that A therapists obtain better results in 
schizophrenia, while B therapists do better with patients 
suffering from neuroses. A number of methodological 
problems are raised, with particular reference to the A~B 
scales themselves, methods of analysis and validation, 
and other factors which must be considered in the 
interpretation of results, It is concluded that the 
hypothesis has not been sustained by subsequent work. 
Possible explanations for the original findings might 
include methodological artifact, therapist and patient 
sample differences in sex and socioeconomic class, and 
the effect of supervisor expectations. Journal summary, 

8207. Meyer, Stephen G. (Fuller Theological Seminar- 
y, Graduate School of Psychology, Pasadena, C: alif.) The 
Psalms and personal counseling. Journal of Psychology 
& Theology, 1914(Win), Vol. XD), 26-30.—Discusses the 
therapeutic value of the symbolic language in the UE 
It is suggested that (a) the symbol ic language of t e 

salm allows for the expression of difficulties v 
emotions not usually expressed in normal prose; (b) t S 
depth of expression may allow the troubled pete i 
identify with another person m comparable difficu! M 
and find hope in the other's experiences; and a 5 
symbolic language may restructure the symbols by T 2 
a person guilt thus lead to a new way of life. These ideas 
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are applied to 3 psalms and their potential use in 
counseling is discussed. Suggestions are presented for 
using psalms in individual or group therapy.—Journal 
abstract. 

8208. Miiller, Christian. (U. Lausanne, Psychiatric 
Clinic, Switzerland) [Reflections about psychotherapy of 
schizophrenics.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Psychotherapie 
und medizinische Psychologie, 1973(Jul), Vol. 23(4), 
125-129.—Examines the question of the effectiveness of 
psychotherapy in treating schizophrenia, and its contrib- 
utions toward understanding the disorder. It is observed 
that basic symptoms of schizophrenia can disappear 
temporarily in the course of intensive therapy, and this 
intermittency is discussed in the light of damaged ego- 
function. (23 ref) 

8209. Pesso, Albert. (McLean Hosp., Boston, Mass.) 
Experience in action: A psychomotor Psychology. New 
York, N.Y.: New York U. Press, 1973. vii, 263 p. 

8210. Sacerdote, Paul. (New York U.) Convergence 
of expectations: An essential component for successful 
hypnotherapy. International Journal of Clinical & Experi- 
mental Hypnosis, 1974(Apr), Vol. 22(2), 95-115.—Pro- 
poses that the convergence of expectations of the 
hypnotherapist and patient is an essential parameter of 

hypnotherapy, especially as it relates to the quality and 
intensity of emotional interaction. The issue of initial 
and later resistances to hypnosis and therapy and their 
deeper meanings are examined in the light of the 
necessary convergence of expectations and of the ways in 
which transference and countertransference tend to 
impede or enhance the hypnotherapeutic relationship. 
Changing levels of convergence are observed and 
analyzed as the process of hypnotherapy develops within 
and across sessions. Brief examples illustrate some of the 
problems that the hypnotherapist must often solve 
almost instantly if he is to maintain and enhance the 
necessary convergence. 2 clinical cases are presented in 
detail: (a) hypnotherapeutic intervention with protracted 
convergence and deep involvement of therapist and 
patient, and (b) convergence for the more delimited 
interaction of a simple habit-correction. (German, 
French, & French summaries) (15 ref) —/ournal abstract. 

8211. Shniderman, Craig M, (Community Psychiatric 
Clinic, Bethesda, Md.) Impact of therapeutic camping. 
Social Work, 1974(May), Vol. 19(3), 354-357. —Assessed 
the effectiveness of a therapeutic camp for disturbed 
boys which provided counseling and intervention tech- 
niques to reduce anxiety and facilitate communication. 
Data from experimental and control groups of 5-11 yr 
old boys who were administered the social adjustment 
subtests of the California Test of Personality did not 
reveal significant differences between Ss who attended 
the camp and those who did not, but data from a parent 
questionnaire did show that camp participants had 
become more socially adjusted. 

8212. Skovholt, Thomas M. (U. Florida) The client as 
helper: A means to promote psychological growth. 
Counseling Psychologist, 1974, Vol. 4(3), 58-64.—Argues 

that an individual with a problem can often be helped if 
he is putina helping role. Helper therapy is the principle 
behind Alcoholics Anonymous and the Foster Grand- 
parents Program. There is no loss in the therapeutic 
transaction: both parties gain, and an increase in self- 
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esteem accrues to the helper when he notes that he has 
positively influenced someone else’s life. The structure of 
the setting where the helping takes place supports an air 
of social approval which the helper absorbs, (58 ref)—y. 
Silverman. 

8213. Thirion-Henault, M. [The dynamics of fantasy 
in the "'Réve-Eveillé-Dirigé [RED]" of Desoille: 
Experimental trial of a clinical approach with young 
asthmatics.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1973-1974, 
Vol. 27(5-9), 41 1-417.—Reports case stu 
the use of a therapeutic 
asthmatics. (34 ref) 

8214. Twerski, Abraham J. & Naar, Ray, 
Hypnotherapy in a case of refractory dermatitis, 
American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
16(3), 202-205. 

8215. Weitzenhoffer, André M. (Veterans Administra- 
tion Hosp., Oklahoma City, Okla.) Limited hypnothera- 
Py of a case of diaphragmatic clonus. American Journal. 
of Clinical Hypnosis, 1974(Jan), Vol. 16(3), 147-155, 
— Describes the use of hypnotherapy in treating a patient 
with a severe, incapacitating diaphragmatic clonus, The 
rationale for the various hypnotherapeutic interventions 
which were made is discussed, and follow-up data are 
included. 

8216. West, Norman R., et al. (Thomas Jefferson U.) 
Assay procedures for thioridazine, trifluoperazine, and 
their sulfoxides and determination of urinary excretion 
of these compounds in mental patients. Journal of 
Pharmaceutical Sciences, 1974(Mar), Vol. 63(3), 417-420. 
—Describes rapid, simple, and relatively specific assay 
procedures for thioridazine, trifluoperazine, and their 
sulfoxides. The urinary concentrations of these 4 
compounds were determined in 24-hr samples and 
timed-interval collections obtained from male patients 
with schizophrenic reactions. 


: ies to illustrate 
technique for adolescent 
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8217. Abbott, Joseph A.; Goldberg, George A. & 
Becker, Charles E. (U. California, San Francisco) The 
role of a medical audit in assessing management of 
alcoholics with acute pancreatitis. Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Mar), Vol. 35(1-A), 272-276. 
—A medical audit revealed effective management and 
treatment of 16 patients hospitalized with acute pan- 
creatitis, but none were referred for alcoholism treatment 
after hospital discharge. 

8218." Alcocer, Tais Aspe, Julio & Aree C 
Enrique. (Mexico City General Hosp., Div. of SE, 
y. Mexico) Treadmill exercise-tolerance test DE 
in anginal patients treated with perhexiline mie E 
Current Therapeutic Research, 1974 (Mar), Vol. 16(3), d5 
170.— Evaluated the action of perhexiline in 15 malean 
female patients with 7 or more anginal pains per ken 
with response to nitroglycerin, and with positive E 
test. Results show that perhexiline (a) improved ei b 
Sec the duration of the exercise test; (b) improve d by 
Capacity to perform exercise; and (c) diminishe ial 
21.1% the aerobic functional impairment. The An 
threshold was only slightly modified by the drug bu hexi- 
reached in later stages of the exercise test with per 
line.—Journal abstract. 
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8219. Aman, Michael G. & Sprague, Robert L (U. 
Auckland, Medical School, New Zealand) The state- 
dependent effects of methylphenidate and dex- 
troamphetamine. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 158(4), 268-279.—Evaluated the effects 
of methylphenidate and dextroamphetamine on learning 
and retention and the effects which might result when 
changes were made in the drug condition from learning 
to retention sessions. 18 hyperactive children (mean 
age = 95 mo) were assigned to | of 3 acquisition 
groups: placebo, methylphenidate (Ritalin), or dex- 
troamphetamine (Dexedrine). 3 tasks were used—a 
recognition task, a paired associate task, and a maze 
task. Testing was conducted in sequences, which consist- 
ed of a training session followed by a retention session 48 
hrs later. 4 of these sequences were used, allowing for 1 
baseline and 3 transfer sequences. Once assigned to an 


acquisition group, the S always learned that task under 
that drug condition; however, each S was tested for 
retention under each of the possible drug conditions. 


Results indicate that neither of the drugs significantly 
improved learning or retention performance, and that, 
although numerous dependent measures were used for 
each task, all tests for state-dependent effects were 
nonsignificant. Transfer data appeared to be contrary to 
that which would be predicted from state-dependent 
theory. It is concluded that state dependency does not 
occur with these drugs when they are administered in 
reasonable clinical doses. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8220. Berger, Milton M. (Quaker Committee on 
Social Rehabilitation, New York, N.Y.) Multifamily 
psychosocial group treatment with addicts and their 
families. In M. Rosenbaum (Ed.), Drug abuse and drug 
addiction. London, England: Gordon & Breach, 1973. 98 
p.—Discusses the methods and advantages of multifami- 
ly meetings in the treatment of drug addicts in a 
residential community. Examination of conflicts, atti- 
tudes, and disruptive patterns which may have led to 
drug abuse is stressed in these meetings. The problem of 
Cris -cheating is examined, and excerpts from actual 
resident and parent evaluations of the family meetings 
are presented. 

8221. Cahn, L. A. & Diesfeldt, H. F. (Netherlands 
Nursing Home Foundation, Laren) The use of neurolep- 
tics in the treatment of dementia in old age: A critical 
analysis with reference to an experiment with a long- 
acting oral neuroleptic (penfluridol Janssen). Psychiatri- 
4, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1973(Nov), Vol. 76(6), 
411-420.—Conducted a double-blind study with 3 
Broups of 12 geriatric inpatients with organic psychosis. 
Ss received 10 mg penfluridol 2 times/wk, placebo, or no 
neuroleptics. Results were largely measured with the aid 
of a rating scale for elderly patients by P. Van der Kam 
€t al. It was found that although penfluridol was not 
ineffective in the treatment of psychotics, its effect did 
Not unequivocally differ from that of placebo. Al Ss 
showed increasing helplessness in the course of the study. 
Findings suggest that the use of neuroleptics in the 
treatment of geriatric patients should be reconsidered. 
(15 ref}—Journal summary. 

8222. Carlson, Harold E.; Robbins, Jacob & Murphy, 
Dennis L. (National Inst. of Health, Clinical Center, 
Bethesda, Md.) The effect of lithium on thyroid iodine 
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release in patients with primary affective disorder. 
P ‘sychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 35(3), 249-256,—Stud- 
ied thyroid iodine release measured by J. T. Nicoloff's 
double isotope method (1970) in 5 female inpatients with 
manic-depressive illness before, during, and after treat- 
ment with lithium carbonate. The urinary "I/"[ 
Isotope ratio was measured following administration of 
Na" I and "I-thyroxine. In 3 of 4 Ss, lithium caused a 
transient decrease in diurnal variation and a tem rary 
reduction in the normal increase of the ™I/™I ratio 
during the Ist wk of therapy or after a lithium dose 
increase. In addition, in 2 of 3 Ss, a rebound increase in 
the isotope ratio occurred following cessation of lithium 
administration. These changes most likely represent a 
direct inhibitory effect of lithium on the thyroid iodine 
release process. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8223. Chase, Thomas N.; Woods, Anne C & 
Glaubiger, George A. (National Inst. of Mental Health, 
Neurology Unit, Bethesda, Md.) Parkinson disease 
treated with a suspected dopamine receptor agonist. 
Archives of Neurology, 1974(May), Vol. 30(5), 383-386. 
— Conducted a single-blind cross-over trial of piribedil 
(ET 495, Trivastal) in 16 patients with idiopathic 
parkinsonism. At maximum dose levels overall improve- 
ment averaged 30%. Adverse effects included gastroin- 
testinal disturbances, behavioral alterations, and dys- 
kinesias, but withdrawal of medication was required in 
only 1 S. (20 ref) 

8224. Clark, Mervin L. et al. (U. Oklahoma, Health 
Sciences Center) Evaluation of loxapine succinate in 
chronic schizophrenia. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 33(12), 783-791.—Studied the therapeu- 
tic antipsychotic efficacy of loxapine succinate (LOX) in 
a double-blind placebo-controlled design, bees! chlor- 
promazine (CPZ) as a standard for comparison. Patients 
were 55 schizophrenics treated over a 12-wk period. 
Improvement was measured with several standard rating 
scales. LOX, in doses up to 100 mg/day, had significant 
antipsychotic activity, at least of the order of that 
obtained with CPZ. Ín the doses used, fewer side effects 
occurred with LOX than with CPZ, and were relatively 
mild, consisting EK of gr Merten signs, 
drowsiness, and sinus tachycardia. Significant mean 
increases in body weight and serum cholesterol associat- 
ed with LOX were smaller than those associated with 
CPZ.—Journal summary. 

8225. Coghlan, Alban J; Gold, Steven Ru 
Dohrenwend, Edward F, & Zimmerman, Roger S. (Pius 
XII Schools, Rhinecliff, N.Y.) A psychobehavioral 


residential drug abuse program: A new heard 
0| e 


adolescent psychiatry. International Journal « 
Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(5), 761-111.—Describes a 


residential drug abuse treatment program for adolescents 
which integrates psychodynamic understanding and 
principles of behavior modification, The theoretical basis 
of the program, which focuses on the cognitive, affective, 
and pharmacogenic aspects of drug use, is outlined. 


Behavior modification techniques are integrated into à 
xternal, motivational system in 


determine the E of 
i i ivi E f a 16-yr 

their behavior (e.g. privileges). A case study ol 

old resident is presented to demonstrate how the phase- 

level system operates. Assessment procedures are dis- 


phase-level system; an € 
which the residents can 
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cussed and implications of the program for drug 
education are briefly discussed.—L. Gorsey. 

8226. Coppen, A., et al. (Medical Research Council 
Neuropsychiatry Unit, West Park Hosp., Epsom, Eng- 
land) Double-blind and open prospective studies of 
lithium prophylaxis in affective disorders. Psychiatria, 
Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1973(Nov), Vol. 76(6), 
501-510.—A review of the literature demonstrates that 
although the morbidity of recurrent affective disorders 
continues to be high even when treated by the best 
conventional methods, continuous lithium treatment 
very considerably reduces the morbidity of both unipolar 
recurrent depressive patients and both the manic and 
depressive phase of the bipolar patients. The authors’ 
series of double-blind lithium experiments with uni- and 
bipolar patients is described, as well as their method for 
measuring morbidity over a period of years.—Journal 
summary. 

8227. Crane, George E. & Smeets, Ronald A. (Spring 
Grove State Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) Tardive dyskinesia 
and drug therapy in geriatric patients. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 30(3), 341-343.—At- 
tempted to relate tardive dyskinesia to the total intake of 
neuroleptics (chlorpromazine, perphanazine, thiorida- 
zine, and mesoridazine) in 39 63-89 yr old patients. Ss 
received 3 neurological examinations, and a T-point 

rating scale was used to distinguish drug-induced from 
spurious motor abnormalities. 2 statistical tests demon- 
strated that the risk of oral dyskinesia increases with 
exposure to neuroleptics.—Journal abstract. 

8228. Dahlstrém, H.; Fedor-Freybergh, P.; Kareland, 
H. & Vahlne, L. (U. Uppsala, Sweden) Benzoctamine 
and medazepam in treatment of anxiety of children and 
adolescents: A comparative study. Acta Psychiatrica 
Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 49(6), 735—743.— Conducted a 
double-blind crossover study of benzoctamine and 
medazepam in 38 neurotic 8-20 yr olds with symptoms 
of anxiety. Medazepam had a favorable effect on psychic 
symptoms in the 16-20 yr olds, who received 30 mg/day. 
Both drugs influenced sleep disturbances favorably. No 
important side effects were observed.— Journal summary. 

8229. de L. Horne, David J. (U. Melbourne, Royal 
Melbourne Hosp., Victoria, Australia) L -dopa effects on 
motor and “central Programming” deficits in parkin- 
sonism. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 36(2), 175-180. 
— Tested 9 patients with idiopathic parkinsonism on 
psychomotor tasks involving both unimanual and bi- 
manual performance before and after treatment. with 
levodopa. Control data was obtained from 28 age- 
matched Ss tested on 1 occasion. As expected, there was 
à very significant improvement in motor performance of 
the parkinsonism group after treatment. The evidence of 
improvement in the “central programing" deficit was less 
conclusive, but seemed substantial enough to warrant 

further investigation.—Journal abstract. 

8230. DeAngelis, G. G. & Lehmann, W, X. (U. 
California, Drug Treatment Program, Los Angeles) 
Adolescents and short term, low dose methadone 
maintenance. International Journal of the Addictions, 
1973, Vol. 8(5), 853-863.—Reports drug use history and 
treatment data on 37 heroin-addicted 15-24 yr old 
patients at a therapeutic day care center. All Ss were 
placed on short-term, low dose (10-60 mg/day) metha- 
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done maintenance. Results suggest that methadone 
treatment can be effective with an adolescent Population 
and that 60 days is the minimum length of time 
methadone should be provided. 

8231. Delaunay, J. & Guibert, S. [Benzoctamine in 
the treatment of neurotic states.] (Fren) Annales 
Médico-Psychologiques, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(5), 663-666, 
—Examines the efficacy of benzoctamine when applied 
to explicitly neurotic forms of anxiety, anguish, and 
neurovegetative upset. The proven value of this anxiolyt- 
ic agent when used with surgical or obstetric patients, 
and its successful combination with antipsychotic drugs 
in hospital practice, prompted this experimental-clinical 
test. 60 16-80 yr old neurotic patients were treated on an 
outpatient basis. Dosage varied from 5-50 mg/day, most 
often 20-40 mg administered 2-3 times/day. Treatment 
was usually about 2 mo in duration; some few extended 
over intervals as long as 2 yrs. 75% of the Ss achieved a 
good therapeutic result. Hysterical Ss were the most 
obviously benefited and obsessional Ss the least. Few if 
any problems of tolerance or side effects were observed; 
no marked sleepiness, cardiac change, or exaggerated 
muscular relaxation was reported.—H. E. King. 

8232. den Hertog, A. & Ploeger, E. J. (State U. 
Groningen, Netherlands) Mechanism of action of 
lithium salts: Effects on excitable membranes. Psychiat- 
ria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1973(Nov), Vol. 76(6), 
529-535.—Reviews the literature and describes the 
author's series of experiments with rats on the effect of 
lithium-salt on nonmyelinated nerve fibers. Results 
indicate that (a) lithium binds with the carrier involved 
in the sodium-potassium pump and then dissociates 
slowly, (b) lithium competes with potassium and sodium 
for the carrier, (c) the potency of lithium is dependent on 
nervous activity, and (d) lithium exerts its effect on 
nonmyelinated nerve fibers of the vagus by inhibiting the 
sodium pump. Results suggest that inhibition of the 
sodium pump must be taken into account when 
explaining the therapeutic effect of lithium in manic- 
depressive disorders. (15 ref)—Journal summary. 

8233. Dinsmore, Paul R. & Ryback, Ralph. (McLean 
Hosp. Belmont, Mass.) Lithium in schizo-affective 
disorders. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1972(Dec), 
Vol. 33(12), 771-776.—Studied the effects of lithium 
carbonate as a treatment drug for 10 schizo-affective 
patients. Based upon clinical judgments of the prec 
of the patients’ target symptoms (e.g. delusions ma 
hallucinations), improvement was noted in all cases, ant 
no drug-related side effects were observed. Results 
conflict with those of other studies reporting nO 
improvement with lithium therapy, and several er 
for the discrepancy are discussed. Possible SSES 
of action of lithium in the brain are also discussed. ( 
ref)—M. Oscar-Berman. U. 

8234. Downing, Robert W. & Rickels, Karl. M 
Pennsylvania Hosp.) Mixed anxiety-depression: fa | 
myth? Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), We 
30(3), 312-317.—Investigated factors affecting the Ki 
of psychotropic medication prescribed for nes 
outpatients with a diagnosis of “mixed anxiety depre 
sion." Ss were 20-60 yrs old and included 122 patie 
assigned to clinical trials with anxiolytics (anxiety a e 
Broup) and 149 patients assigned to trials with an 
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pressants (depression study group). Anxiety and depres- 
sion dominated the symptom profiles (Symptom Distress 
Checklist) of all Ss, but in anxiety study Ss, anxiety was 
the more severe of the 2 symptoms while in depression 
study Ss, depression was the more severe. For physician 
rating measures, depression differed more sharply across 
groups; for patient measures anxiety made the greater 
contribution to between-group differences. Multivariate 
analyses revealed configurational group differences 
involving anxiety, depression, and insomnia and indicat- 
ed that information concerning previous treatment 
response played an additional role in treatment assign- 
ment.—Journal abstract. 

8235. Fann, William E., et al. (Duke U., Medical 
Center) Effect of antidepressant and antimanic drugs on 
amine uptake in man. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1974(May), Vol. 158(5), 361-368.—Attempted 
to use the peripheral autonomic nervous system and the 
blood platelet as models of the effect of lithium on 
central noradrenergic and serotonergic systems. After a 
2-wk placebo washout period, 5 depressed patients 
received 60 and 120 mg of iprindole. Control dose- 
pressor response curves, tyramine and norepinephrine 
(NE) dose-pressor curves, and 5-hydroxytryptamine 
content were assessed before treatment, after 60 mg of 
iprindole, and after 120 mg. In a similar study with 
lithium, 8 manic-depressive patients served as Ss. Results 
show that iprindole did not inhibit the amine uptake 
pump in human vascular tissue, as measured indirectly 
by amount of NE release or tyramine sensitivity. Lithium 
reduced the NE pressor response. Results of iprindole 
administration are in contrast to other tricyclic antide- 
ponents (e.g., desimipramine and doxepin). (32 ref)—L. 

rorsey. 

8236. Flemenbaum, Abraham. (U. Minnesota) Hyper- 
tensive episodes after adding methylphenidate (Ritalin) 
to tricyclic antidepressants: Report of three cases and 
review of clinical advantages. Psychosomatics, 1972(Jul), 
Vol. 13(4), 265-268.—Describes 3 cases of hypertensive 
episodes associated with combining methyl henidate 
with tricyclic antidepressants. It is propose! that the 
combination could be used with close supervision and 
frequent monitoring of blood pressure to shorten the lag 
of the tricyclic antidepressant treatment. 

8237. Gehlen, W. (U. Bonn, Neuroclinic, W. Germany) 
[Differential treatment of Parkinson's disease, Wi 
Special reference to the possibility of iatrogenic 
disorders.] (Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und Nerven- 
krankheiten, 1974, Vol. 218(4), 319-338.— The introduc- 
tion of new drugs has recently made considerable 
progress possible in the treatment of patients suffering 
from Parkinson's disease. Side effects and symptoms of 
incompatibility are a serious problem, however, particu- 
larly if different drugs are combined. The effects and 
side effects of various drugs and other treatments used in 
Parkinson's disease are described. A closer study is given 


of the synergistic and antagonistic effects of drug 
combinations and concomitant medication, while the 
inted out. 


dangers of possible iatrogenic disorders are po! 
The main guidelines and points of importance to ` 
borne in mind in the treatment of patients with 
Parkinson’s disease are outlined. (137 ref)—English 
abstract. 
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8238. Gordon, Edward; Epps, Alice & Rogers, Samuel. 
Methadone treatment in Westchester County: 1971. 
New York State Journal of Medicine, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
74(3), 551-559, —Notes that Westchester County with an 
estimated 8,000 heroin addicts has had a methadone 
maintenance program since August 1970, Data are 
presented concerning the program, its detoxification 
services, retention in treatment, characteristics of the 
patient population, the groups served, the relationship of 
urinalysis to clinical effectiveness, and patient's response 
to treatment. 

8239. Hoffman, Stanley P., et al. (State U. New York, 
Downstate Medical Center, Psychopharmacology Re- 
search Unit, Brooklyn) Response to methylphenidate in 
low socioeconomic hyperactive children. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol, 30(3), 354-359, 
—Studied 62 children from economically deprived urban 
areas and diagnosed as “hyperkinetic reaction of 
childhood” to evaluate the effects of 20-80 mg/day of 
methylphenidate hydrochloride (Ritalin). Ss were evalu- 
ated before and after the 12-wk program by the parents, 
teachers, and intake social worker and by a child 
psychiatrist on the Children’s Psychiatric Rating Scale, 
the Clinical Global Impressions, and the Treatment 
Emergent Symptom Scale. Ss also completed a battery of 
psychological tests before and after treatment; these 
included the WISC, Wide Range Achievement Test, 
Marianne Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Percep- 
tion, and motor inhibition and body boundaries tasks. 
Methylphenidate was as effective in this population as it 
has been reported to be in children from different 
cultural and socioeconomic settings. Results were further 
analyzed by dichotomizing the Ss according to the 
weekly variability in classroom hyperactivity over the 12- 
wk period. Those Ss whose variability in weekly ratings 
was relatively high were seen as more of a problem by 
their parents at the baseline evaluation than were the Ss 
whose treatment responses were less variable. (17 ref) 

nal abstract. 

n Hollander, Melvyn. (Queens Ci ‘oll, ey E 
Programs for drug abuse ` 
Si in a suburban community. In M. Rosenbaum 
(Ed.), Drug abuse and drug addiction. London, England: 
Gordon & Breach, 19 3. 98 p.—Describes several 
community-based activities and programs for drug abuse 
revention and treatment in 3 suburban New 8 

municipalities. These programs are sponsored by oat 
community Narcotics Guidance Councils and include 
school information programs, counseling services, e 

ing groups for teachers and hot-line volunteers, an 

treatment groups. 

SEA "Houghton, ra d & Richens, A. (St. — 

mew's Hosp., London, England) Phenytoin bsc 
induced by sulthiame in epileptic ts. ey d 
Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 1974 chen 
37(3), 215-281.—A routine estimation of serum p! y 
toin levels in 137 Desc € fy de Wa 
center for epilepsy show at ovels in the tone 
sulthiame in adi ition to phenytoin had levels ei 

i e drug-intoxicat 
d APE tard Sondn suggest 
That anithiame inhibits the hepatic hydroxylation of 
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phenytoin. Case histories of 2 short-term and the 4 long- 
term patients are presented.—Journal abstract. 

8242. Jacobi, P.; Fischer, P. A. & Schneider, E. (U. 
Frankfurt/Main, Neurology Div., W. Germany) [Gener- 
al intelligence of patients with Parkinsonism during L- 
dopa medication.] (Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und 
Nervenkrankheiten, 1974, Vol. 218(2), 125-140.—Investi- 
gated features of the general intelligence of 74 patients 
with Parkinson's disease before and during levodopa 
therapy. The variables used were standardized intelli- 
gence tests, neurological ratings of brain performance 
and Ss’ self-ratings of memory and thinking ability. A 
factor analytic concept was used which defined general 
intelligence in the form of 2 2nd-order factors. The 
changes in means were insignificant. It is concluded that 
both components of general intelligence remain stable 
during this therapy. Discrepancies between the present 
results and those obtained previously with intelligence 
tests indicate that previous authors recorded changes in 
part components (primary factors) rather than general 
intelligence. (31 ref)—English abstract. 

8243. Johnson, Gordon. (New York U., Medical 
School) Antidepressant effect of lithium. Comprehensive 
Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 43-47.—Studied the 
use of lithium in treating certain types of depressive 
illnesses. 6 male and 6 female 27-72 yr old patients were 
selected for treatment. All Ss had a high psychiatric 
morbidity index. 10 patients completed the study. 
Decreases were noted in psychic anxiety, depressed 
moods, guilt feelings, middle insomnia, and general 
somatic symptoms. 5 Ss made a marked improvement, 
while 5 made a minimal improvement or showed no 
change. The need for caution in interpreting the 
apparent efficacy of lithium carbonate in this small 
group of patients with depressive syndromes is noted. (5 
ref)—A. Farrell. 

8244. Kaufman, Edward. 
System, Mental Health Services, N.Y.) Group therapy 
techniques used by the ex-addict therapist. In M. 
Rosenbaum (Ed.), 
London, England: Gordon & Breach, 1973. 98 p.—Con- 
siders that methadone maintenance programs are threat- 


(e.g. confrontation, identification, and role-playing); the 
psychodynamics of the addict are discussed, and the 
possibility of a partnership between professional and ex- 


other sedative 
hypnotics, minor and major tranquilizers, antidepres- 
sants, stimulants, and other drugs on various EEG sleep 
parameters during their acute and chronic administra- 
tion and their withdrawal. (107 ref) 

8246. Kiev, Ari. (New York Hosp., Cornell Medical 
Center, N.Y.) Double-blind comparison of thiothixene 
and protriptyline in psychotic depression. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1972(Dec), Vol. 33(12), 811-816.—Stud- 
ied the clinical efficacy of thiothixene compared to that 
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of protriptyline in 25 psychotic depressives, Drug-treat. 
ment groups were roughly matched for age, sex, and. 
illness. Thiothixene, a widely used antipsychotic agent, 
was at least as effective as the established tricyclic 
antidepressant. Rating scales, used to assess degree of 
improvement over the 6-wk period of this study, showed 
improvement after treatment with either drug, but the 
thiothixene group showed greater improvement from 
agitated depression and a greater continuing effect i 
reduction of anxiety. Side effects associated with the 2 
drugs were quantitatively comparable and predominant 
ly of mild-to-moderate degree. —Journal summary, B 

8247. King, Charles H. (New York State Narcotic | 
Addiction Control Commission, New York) Considera- 
tion of group therapy as a treatment approach to soft 
drug abuse. In M. Rosenbaum (Ed), Drug abuse and. 
drug addiction. London, England: Gordon & Breach, 
1973. 98 p.—Discusses issues in soft drug abuse and. 
describes possible motivations for this type of drug user, — 
The advantages of group therapy procedures for dealing 
with this problem, particularly with adolescents, are 
examined, and community approaches to drug abuse 
prevention are assessed. 

8248. Kleininger, O.; Zsadányi, O. & Molnar, K. (UN 
Debrecen, Neuropsychiatric Clinic, Hungary) [The 
effect of atropine coma therapy on the results of 
Psychological tests.] (Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und. 
Nervenkrankheiten, 1974, Vol. 218(2), 107-113.—Admin- 
istered psychological tests to 20 mental patients during 
and after atropine coma therapy. Results indicate that i 
atropine coma therapy did noi modify the electrical 
activity of the brain or the level of intelligence or — 
memory. In fact, mental ability was better after the 
treatment than before. Atropine coma therapy was more 
effective in the anxiety-depression syndrome than ECT 
but did not seem to have any effect on the paranoid 
syndrome. Results support the findings of previous 
studies.— English abstract. y 

8249. Kosviner, Adele. (London U., Inst. of Psychia- - 
try, Addiction Research Unit, England) Unwanted — 
neighbors. International Journal of the Addictions, 1973, 
Vol. 8(5), 801-808.— Describes attempts to establish à 
residential hostel project for drug addicts and the 
resultant community opposition to the project. An 
information program designed to promote community — 
understanding of the program is described, and methods 
of mobilizing Support are discussed. th 

8250. Lentz, J. Michael. (U. Oklahoma, Heal 
Sciences Center) Chronopharmacology and the thera- 
peutic index. Biological Psychology Bulletin, 1973(Mar), 
Vol. 2(3-4), 24—28.— Presents criticisms of the therapeu: 
tic index (TI), a ratio of lethal dose to effective Se 
Some proportion of the population. Underlying dici 
points determined as lethal or effective is frequen. A á 
sigmoid curve. The TI fails to take into account i 
shape and variability of these curves, leading to 
accidental administration of a lethal dosage. A Ke 
shortcoming of the TI involves circadian and 9 on 
thythms which can alter the mortality caused by a SN wi 
dosage. Studies are cited which show this effect A 
various drugs, including dextroamphetamine Wi 
succinylcholine, librium, and ethanol. The term chr 
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pharmacology is used to describe this area of research. 
—J. P. Wiesen. 

8251. LeZotte, Norman R. (Boniface Community 
Action Corp., Detroit, Mich.) The politics of methadone 
treatment. American ` Journal of Psychotherapy, 
1973(Apr) Vol. 27(2), 213-219.—Discusses the great 
numbers of methadone treatment programs, and con- 
cludes that current methods, stemming from guidelines 
of the Food and Drug Administration, point in the 
direction of methadone maintenance instead of metha- 
done management. Management is time consuming and 
demands a small caseload shared with co-responsibility 
by physician and counselor. This procedure, however, is 
relatively costly, and the pressure is for quantitative 
rather than qualitative care. It is concluded that 
tomorrow's society will inherit the consequences of a 
feeble attempt at treatment.—Journal summary. 

8252. Martin, Ian C. & Townend, R. A. (Winterton 
Hosp. Durham, England) Implications of sustained 
release phenothiazines: A study of fluphenazine deca- 
noate. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 124, 
173-176.—Conducted an 18-mo study of fluphenazine 
decanoate to test for problems of long-term symptom 
control and side effects. 39 long-stay psychiatric patients 
completed the trial which had no control group. A 
modification of the Lorr Rating Scale and 2 other scales 
were employed for clinical ratings, and a ward rating 
scale was repeated periodically as were staff conference 
assessments. Side effects were few, with extrapyramidal 
signs controlled by antiparkinson drugs. Some degree of 
improvement was shown by 41% of the patients, and the 
simplified, reliable drug regime required less nursing 
supervision.—R. L. Sulzer. 

8253. McClelland, H. A., et al. (Newcastle upon Tyne 
U. Hosp. Group, England) The abrupt withdrawal of 
antiparkinsonian drugs in schizophrenic patients. Brit- 
ish Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 124, 151-159. 
— Conducted a test in which cessation of antiparkinson 
drugs during the course of phenothiazine treatment for 
schizophrenia did not lead to any major development of 
extrapyramidal symptoms. It is noted that antiparkinson 
drugs themselves cause undesirable side effects and may 
be discontinued after use for a period of at least 3 mo. 
This test confirmed reports from the US that the 
addition of antiparkinson drugs to treatment series 
employing major tranquilizers need not be continued 
indefinitely.—R. L. Sulzer. 

8254, Messiha, F. S.; Savage, C.; Turek, I. & Hanlon, 
T. E. (Texas Tech U., Medical School) A psychopharma- 
cological study of catecholamines in affective disor- 
ders. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1974(May), 
Vol. 158(5), 338-347.—Reports relationships of treat- 
ment, symptom display, and catecholamine excretion n 
various types of psychiatric disorders in the context o 
lithium carbonate administration and electroconvulsive 
therapy (ECT). Ss were 26 patients and 20 normal 
controls, 8 out of 10 manic patients displayed increased 
dopamine (DA) excretion at the height of their manic 
phases. Following stabilization with lithium, the excre- 
tion of urinary DA returned to normal. In the manic 
phase of a single manic-depressive case treated with 
lithium, both norepinephrine and DA excretions Were 
elevated above normal before and during 2 wks of 
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lithium treatment. Normal levels of DA excretion were 
found following "stabilizations." DA and homovanillic 
(HVA) excretion increased following ECT exposure, 
especially in patients originally considered depressed, In 
the case of | retarded depressive, DA excretion increased 
4-fold following the Ist ECT session. Following the Sth 
and 9th ECT sessions, DA excretion was at a high 
normal level, Similar changes were obtained for urinary 
HVA. (59 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8255. Muzio, Mario; Cicchetti, Vincenzo & Gabrielli, 
Filippo. (U. Genoa, Inst. of Psychiatry, Italy) [Sulpiride 
in the treatment of psychoneurosis.] (Ital) Rivista di 
Psichiatria, 1973(May), Vol. 8(3), 252-261.— Treated 46 
male and 54 female inpatients (mean age = 43 yrs) in 
several Italian hospitals, Diagnoses included psychoneu- 
TOtic states, depression, anxiety, and hypochondria. 
Duration of treatment ranged from 3-54 days. Hypnotics 
at low dosage and antiparkinsonian drugs were given 
when required. Pre- and posttreatment scores were 
obtained. Remarkable improvement was observed in 
73% of the patients, improvement was moderate Or - 
absent in 26%, and 1% of the Ss got worse. Best scores 
were found in the following items: depressed mood, 
work and interest, retardation, psychic and somatic 
anxiety, and hypochondriasis. Only moderate side effects 
of a neuroleptic type were found. Results indicate that 
sulpiride can be considered a neuroleptic drug with 
antidepressant and stimulant effects and with consider- 
able sedative effect on somatic anxiety. (12 ref) —/ournal 


summary. 

$256. Nakano, qum 5 E ^ Beet wi 
H. Richard. (Peter Bent Brigham WM ion, Mass, 
Speech defects of parkinsonian palionts: Effects of 
levodopa therapy on speech intelligibility, Neurology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 23(8), 865-870,— Describes the speech 
defect in 18 patients with Parkinson's syndrome. Various 
forms of therapy including levodopa were evaluated in a 
double-blind crossover manner. Levodopa was superior 
to placebo and a commonly used antiparkinsonian drug 
(procyclidine h drochloride) in improving speech intelli- 
gibility. Labial movement tracings showed that this 
improvement was mam) the result of a shorter latency 
between initiation of labial movement and speech and 
increased speed and symmetry of labial activity. Oral 
exercises showed that levodopa caused enhanced labial 
motility at the corners and lower part of the mouth. The 
general improvement in bradykinesia and rigidity de- 
rived from levodopa therapy may also influence the 
improvements in the articulation of a parkinsonian 


patient.—F. O. Triggs. > 


57. Perel, James M.; d 
E L. (New York State Psychiatric Inst, New York) 
cerebrospinal concentra- 


d fluid 
tions as related to accumulation of acid biogenic amine 


the increases in 5-hydroxy- 


indoleacetic acid and homovanil : ed 
ent of plasma or CS 
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plasma and CSF probenecid concentrations were found. 
The binding of probenecid to plasma proteins for each S 
was also determined to examine the pharmacodynamics 
of probenecid distribution. The ratio of probenecid in 
CSF to the calculated free probenecid in plasma was 
higher (.4) and more constant than previously noted. At 
these higher dose levels, probenecid successfully com- 
petes with the active transport process for biogenic 
amine acidic metabolites and also appears to block its 
own removal from CSF. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8258. Pinelli, Paolo. (Catholic U. Sacred Heart, Clinic 
of Nervous & Mental Diseases, Milan, Italy) [Reports 
and perspectives: Neuromuscular diseases and manic- 
depressive psychoses.] (Ital) Archivio di Psicologia 
Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1971(Nov), Vol. 32(6), 543-557. 
—Reports that new chemical procedures used to treat 
neuromuscular diseases could be used with manic- 
depressive psychoses. 

8259. Rafaelsen, Ole J. & Mellerup, Erling T. (State 
Hosp., Psychochemistry Inst., Copenhagen, Denmark) 
Mechanism of action of lithium salts: Biochemical 
aspects, Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 76(6), 523-528.— Suggests that lithium 
research into bipolar psychoses should begin distinguish- 
ing between those biochemical-physiological aberrations 
that are phase-dependent (i.e. related to the actual 
clinical picture) and phase-independent (i.e., related to 
the patients’ biological reaction potential). Theories and 
empirical evidence of the effects of lithium on various 
enzyme systems and on carbohydrate, electrolyte, and 
amine metabolism are summarized, It js concluded that 
lithium effects on metabolic events may have the same 
overall efficiency in different patient groups, thus 
f explaining both its prophylactic potential and failure to 
d help researchers subdivide affective disorders according 
to polarity. (42 ref) —4. Olson, 

8260. Raynes, A. E. & Patch, V. D. (Harvard U., 
Medical School, Boston) Attrition at referral among 
heroin addicts. International Journal of the Addictions, 


for an initial assessment, do not show up for treatment 
the next day. Of 200 referrals, 49 (24.2%) did not begin 


seeking treatment had no effect on attendance outcomes. 
Legal status of the patient did not influence attendance. 
Patients who were employed full- or part-time had low 
dropout rates.—L, Gorsey. 

8261. Richou, H., et al. [Dépamide, a normothymic 
Psychotropic agent for use in new therapeutic 
schemas.] (Fren) Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 2(5), 676-684.— Presents the case for 
combining Dépamide with other more traditional psy- 
choactive drugs, in view of its notable synergizing power. 
A clinical trial on 60 patients (both sexes) combined the 
use of 900-1,800 mg of Dépamide daily with whatever 
neuroleptic agent had been selected (independently) for 
the presenting psychiatric complaint. This treatment had 
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marked normalizing effects, bringing both manic and 
depressed Ss quickly back into the zone Of sociall 
manageable mood swings. Hysterical neurotic Ss also 
were clearly benefited, but there was no improvement 
Observed among schizophrenic, Obsessive-neurotic, or 
involutional depressive Ss. It is noted that the most 
beneficial current use of Dépamide is to Support those 
patients who respond well to traditional neuroleptic 
therapy while in the hospital, but who are unable to 
make optimal use of aftercare facilities for their social 
tehabilitation—H. E. King. 

8262. Rickels, Karl, et al. (U. Pennsylvania) Clomipra- 
mine and amitriptyline in depressed outpatients: A 
controlled study. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 34(4), 
361-376.—Compared clomipramine (75-125 mg/day), a 
relatively new tricyclic antidepressant, to amitriptyline 
(75-125 mg/day) in a double-blind 6-wk trial carried out 
with 93 psychiatric and 75 nonpsychiatric depressed 
outpatients. Psychiatric Ss were initially more depressed, 
more pretreated, but less chronically ill, took a higher 
daily dosage of medication, yet reported fewer side 
effects, dropped out less frequently, and reported more 
improvement than nonpsychiatric Ss. Clomipramine 
tended to produce more ‘side effects, particularly of 
Sedative nature, was associated with greater dosage 
deviation and attrition, and appeared slightly faster in its 
onset of action than amitriptyline. While amitriptyline 
produced significantly more improvement than clomi- 
pramine according io several endpoint measures, a 
number of improvement criteria showed both agents to 
be of comparable efficacy. Clomipramine was particular- 
ly effective in the less depressed nonpsychiatric, low 
somatizing Ss, while it produced a particularly poor 
response in high somatizing Ss. Amitriptyline „was 
especially effective in the more depressed psychiatric Ss 
and was not affected by level of somatic complaints. 
Both agents produced a high degree of clinical improve- 
ment in this nonpsychotic depressed population. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8263. Rosenbaum, Max (Ed.). Drug abuse and drug 
addiction. London, England: Gordon & Breach, 1973. 98 


P- ; 
8264. Rosenburg, Chaim M. (Harvard U., Medical 
School, Boston) Drug maintenance in the outpatient 
treatment of chronic alcoholism. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 30(3), 373-377.—Investigat- 
ed 111 male and 12 female alcoholic patients (mean 
age — 41.58 yrs) who, during their Ist visit to an 
alcoholism clinic, were invited to attend counseling 
sessions 2 times/wk. In addition, they were assigned tol 
of 4 groups to receive, under supervision, disulfiram, 
chlordiazepoxide, a multivitamin preparation (Berocca), 
or no medication. Those patients ingesting drugs at the 
clinic were also given a small quantity to take at home 
between clinic visits. During the Ist 20-wk follow-up 
Period, the chlordiazepoxide group had the highest rate 
of retention in counseling, followed by the SE, 
vitamin, and the no-medication groups. After ST 
period, differences between the groups were lost. Patients 
who were referred for treatment by the courts Solo ae 
conviction for drunken driving attended used aal 
longer than the voluntary patients irrespective of t 
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treatment condition to which they were assigned. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8265. Ross, Harvey M. Orthomolecular psychiatry: 
Vitamin pills for schizophrenics. Psychology Today, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 7(11), 83-88.—Notes that vitamin 
therapy for psychotic disorders was Ist developed at the 
same time as tranquilizers were being discovered. Only 
recently has vitamin supplement therapy been used to 
any extent. Orthomolecular psychiatrists use large 
dosages of vitamins as the primary treatment for mental 
illnesses. Many therapists report improvement in over 
75% of their cases. 

8266. Schou, Mogens. (Aarhus U., Psychiatric Inst., 
Risskov, Denmark) Practical problems of lithium 
maintenance treatment. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neuro- 
chirurgia, 1973(Nov), Vol. 76(6), 511-522.—Discusses 
lithium action, problems, and contraindications. It is 
suggested that lithium maintenance treatment must be 
monitored with serum lithium determinations in order to 
provide full prophylactic action with a minimum of side 
effects and without risk of poisoning. Extra caution is 
needed under circumstances where the renal lithium 
clearance is lowered. In addition, patients and their 
families may need time for mental adjustment to the 
changed life course that results from successful lithium 
maintenance treatment. (16 ref)—Journal summary. 

8267. Singh, A. N. & Saxena, B. (McMaster U., 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) A comparison of lorazep- 
am, diazepam and placebo in the treatment of anxiety 
states. Current Therapeutic Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
16(3), 149-162.—Conducted a double-blind study in 60 
neurotic outpatients with chronic anxiety, Clinical 
interviews, self-reports, and a battery of psychiatric 
rating scales were used to assess the effects of the 5-wk 
comparison of lorazepam, diazepam, and placebo. 
Results show that lorazepam was comparable to diazep- 
am in overall therapeutic activity and significantly 
Superior to placebo. Lorazepam, moreover, was well 
tolerated and had fewer adverse effects than diazepam. 
—B. McLean. 

8268. Singh, Man M. & Lal, Harbans. (Bronx State 
Hosp., Clinical Psychopharmacology Unit, N. Y.) The 
problem of narcotic addiction: Innovative approaches 
for study and treatment. Journal of the Bronx State 
Hospital, 1973(Sum), Vol. 1(3), 127-136.—Considers that 
the craving or urge to repeat drug use is the primary 
problem in narcotic abuse and that treatment should be 
focused on behavioral and neurobiological aspects of 
this problem. Methadone appears ineffective in long- 
term treatment, particularly when the patient returns to 
his community; in both socioeconomic and medical 
terms, it is only a stop-gap in controlling drug abuse. 
Treatment with narcotic antagonists or various forms of 
Psychotherapy appears to have only a limited degree of 
Success. Pharmacotherapy with nonaddictive butyrophe- 
nones and behavior modification techniques, possibly 
using EEG rhythms to induce relaxation, appears 
promising. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8269. Smart, Reginald G. (Addiction Research Foun- 
dation, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Employed alcoholics 
treated voluntarily and under constructive coercion: A 
follow-up study. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 35(1-A), 196-209.—Compared behavior 
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changes after treatment in 96 alcoholics who were 
coerced by their employers to seek treatment (mandatory 
referral) and in 61 employed alcoholics who sought 
treatment on their own (voluntary referral), All patients 
participated in similar 3-week group and occupational 
Inpatient therapy programs at 2 centers. An over-all 
Improvement rating scale was used to assess changes 
after 12-14 mo. Of the mandatory patients, 71 had 
improved greatly or moderately; of the voluntary 
patients, 58 had improved. On the drinking scale 
improved ratings were found in 81 and 56 of the 
mandatory and voluntary patients. Although mandatory 
and voluntary patients at both centers improved equally 
in drinking behavior, voluntary patients improved 
significantly more in over-all behavior. Patients who felt 
highly coerced to enter treatment did not have better 
over-all or drinking improvement rates than those who 
felt less coerced. Although patients whose employers 
coerced them to seek treatment did not improve more 
than voluntary patients, they may have benefited from 
early intervention.—Journal abstract. 

8270. Sovner, Robert D. & McHugh, Paul R. (Boston 
State Hosp., Mass.) Lithium in the treatment of periodic 
catatonia: A case report. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1974(Mar), Vol. 158(3), 214-221.—Describes a 
case of periodic catatonia in a 45-yr-old man in which 
cyclical changes in the blood urea nitrogen (BUN), 
blood pressure, and pulse rate were detected and found 
to be positively correlated with the patient's periodic 
episodes of catatonic behavior, Following the diagnostic 
study the patient was treated with lithium carbonate for 
69 days. Although the drug did not influence the course 
of the illness, it did dissociate the periodic psychopathol- 
ogy from the metabolic concomitants Ge, the BUN 
remained stable, there was no “adrenergic shift” with 
relapse, and the previously positive correlations did not 
occur). This is a hitherto unreported effect of lithium. 
Possible mechanisms of actions are discussed.—Journal 
abstract, 

8271. Starace, Conrad J. Psychoactive medication 
and concern: The urban physician's practical Rx for 
neuroses. Psychosomatics, 1972(Jul), Vol, 13(4), 251-254. 
—Treated 25 psychoneurotic patients from a large urban 
psychiatric practice with thioridazine for 2 mo, Evalua- 
tions of drug efficacy were conducted before, during, 
and after treatment, using symptom severity ratini 
global ratings, and S's self-rating of anxiety on the 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale. Ss had improve substan- 
tially by the end of the study.—A. S. Kulkarni, — 

8272. Steiner, M., et al. (roat pepe a dec 
Petah Tikva, Israel) Propranolol versus 
in the treatment of psychoses associated with child- 


bearing. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 
1973NoV), Val. 76(6), 421-426. ‘onsecutively assigned 
10 females (mean age = 28 yrs) with psychosis re! jated 


hildbearing to either propranolol (P) or chlorproma- 
s (CPZ) GEN The SS, dose range for the 
P group was 600-3200 mg/day, and the maximum un 
for the CPZ group was 800 mg/day. p 
outcome was evident both with respect to the duration 
the symptoms and quality factors. The P-treated n We 
discharged sooner (mean — 61 days vs 104 days o p 
CPZ group) and their mean improvement (as judged by 
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the Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale and the Clinical 
Global Impression scale) was greater. At discharge the 
mean improvement status of the P-treated Ss was 
marked improvement, whereas the CPZ group were only 
moderately improved. There was a dramatic difference 
in the initial response to treatment: the P group showed a 
noticeable improvement within the Ist week of treat- 
ment, whereas in the CPZ group noticeable improvement 
was evident only after 1-2 mo of treatment. Results 
suggest that propranolol, which has been found useful in 
acute schizophrenics and manics, is also appropriate in 
the treatment of psychosis associated with childbearing. 
—Journal summary. 

8273. Stotsky, Bernard A. (Boston State Hosp., Mass.) 
Sodium butabarbital for emotional disorders and insom- 
nia. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1972(Dec), Vol. 
33(12), 798-803.—Reviews literature on the use of 
Sodium butabarbital for treatment of mild-to-moderate 
emotional disorders in which tension and anxiety are 
outstanding symptoms. Findings do not demonstrate a 
significant superiority of chlordiazepoxide over sodium 
butabarbital from the standpoint of tranquilization, 
freedom from side effects, toxicity, paradoxical reactions 
at ordinary dosage levels, or smoother induction of 
hypnosis. Left unanswered by these studies are the 
questions of long-term efficacy of benzodiazepines vs 
barbiturates, and of the potential for habituation and 
development of tolerance among long-term users of 
medications in low-to-moderate dosage. No comparison 
of sodium butabarbital with benzodiazepines has been 
made on adverse psychomotor effects, nor is there 
experimental support for advocating the use of these 

|| medications in the treatment of Severe psychiatric 
4 disturbances. (33 ref)—M. Oscar-Berman. 

8274. Swartz, June & Jabara, Raymond. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Fort Howard, Md.) Short-term 
follow-up of narcotic addicts, Rehabilitation Counseling 
Bulletin, 1974(Mar), Vol. 17(3), 158-165.—Examined the 
relationships among various treatment modalities and 
age, race, job status, and drug use after leaving the 
treatment program. Ss were 89 male former patients 

(mean age 24 yrs) out of a total of 144 who had received 

the questionnaires from a Veterans Administration drug 

treatment program. Treatment 1 consisted of the use of 
methadone for the Purpose of detoxification, Treatment 
2 involved the maintenance use of methadone, and 
Treatment 3 represented total abstinence from narcotic 
drugs. The chi-square technique determined the signifi- 
cance of differences among the 3 treatment groups with 
Tespect to degree of addiction and employment. A 
significant difference (P < .02) was found in the 
effectiveness of Treatment 3 in comparison with the 
others with Tespect to lower addiction rate. It was 
determined that 75% of the Ss were still using drugs. 
Treatment 3 was significantly (p <.02) favored with 
Tespect to employment rate (work or full-time school). Ss 
receiving Treatment 1 were more successful than those 
receiving Treatment 2 in employment rates. (16 ref)—A. 
J. Ter Keurst. 

8275. Templer, Donald I. (Pleasant Grove Hosp., 
Anchorage, Ky.) Review of double-blind Studies upon 
the efficacy of MAO inhibitors in the treatment of 
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depression. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 48. 

8276. Thomas, Edwin J. & Soren, Paul V. (U. 
Michigan) Group treatment of alcoholics. In P. Glasser, 
R. Sarri & R. Vinter (Eds.), Individual change through 
small groups. New York, N.Y.: Free Press, 1974, Xii, 515 
p.—Describes an experimental group after-care service 
for alcoholics established as an adjunct to an ongoin; 
treatment program in a psychiatric hospital. The back- 
ground, objectives, format, and client and worker roles 
in the program are detailed; participation and communi- 
cation in the group process are described; questionnaire 
findings are presented; and the Project outcomes are 
evaluated with respect to suggestions for future study, 

8277. Toledo, José B.; Pisa, Hugo & Llapur, Osvaldo, 
[Clinical trial with the drug CIBA 34'276-Ba in anti- 
depressive therapeutics.] (Span) Acta Psiquiátrica & 
Psicológica de América Latina, 1973(Dec), Vol. 19(6), 
470-475.—Gave 30 depressive patients (20 women and 
10 men) either imipramine or a new CIBA drug (CIBA 
34'276-Ba) in double-blind conditions over 2 mo, and 
observed them for an additional month. Evaluation 
consisted of the classification of clinical symptoms of 
depression in a 3-5 point scale. More patients improved 
with the CIBA drug (12) than with imipramine (9), but 
the difference was not Statistically significant. It is 
concluded that CIBA 34’276-Ba is a promising antide- 
pressant pharmacological agent.—V. A. Colotla. 

8278. Toru, M., et al. (Tokyo Medical & Dental U, 
Japan) A double-blind sequential comparison of doxepin 
with amitriptyline in depressed patients. Psychosomat- 
ics, 1972(Jul), Vol. 13(4), 241-250.—Compared the 
effectiveness of doxepin and amitriptyline in" 55 de- 
pressed patients, using a double-blind, matched-pair 
method. Sequential analysis was used. In 21 pairs who 
completed the 3-wk treatment, no significant difference 
in effectiveness between the 2 drugs was demonstrated. 
Side effects were seen in 73% of the doxepin-treated Ss 
and in 90% of the amitriptyline-treated Ss. Constipation, 
eye symptoms, tremor, and/or rigidity and dry mouth 
were observed more frequently in the amitriptyline than 
in the doxepin group.—Journal abstract. ` 

8279. Van Praag, H. M. (Interdisciplinary Society of 
Biological Psychiatry, Groningen, Netherlands) Lithium 
Prophylaxis: Materialization of a chimera. Psychiatria, 
Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1973(Nov), Vol. E. 
475-4T1.—Presents previous data on relapse and suicidal 
risks in manic-depressive psychosis to illustrate the 
Seriousness of the disorder. Psychotherapeutic methods 
and chemotherapy for the treatment of manic-depressive 
PSychosis are discussed, and the utility of lithium 
administration is emphasized. It is concluded e 
lithium should be used more frequently in the treatmen' 
of affective disorders and that more research should be 
conducted on its mechanism of action.—A. Olson. e 

8280. van Praag, Herman M. & Korf, Jakob. (U. 
Groningen, Psychiatric Clinic, Netherlands) 5-hydroxy- 
tryptophan as an antidepressant: The predictive Has 
of the probenecid test. Journal of Nervous & Mad 
Disease, 1974(May), Vol. 158(5), 331-337.—Results 0 4 
preliminary study with 10 recently hospitalized SE 
Sive patients Suggest that in depressions, the probene of 
test is of predictive value with regard to efficacy 
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treatment with 5-hydroxytryptamine (5-HT) precursors, 
Although the number of Ss investigated was small, 
results do suggest that 5-hydroxytryptophan (5-HTP) 
benefits depressed patients who show a subnormal 
cerebrospinal fluid 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid response 
to probenecid. Implications of these data are that (a) 5- 
HT deficiency is etiopathogenic in some depressions; (b) 
the probenecid test can be of diagnostic value in such 
patients; and (c) 5-HT precursors, specifically 5-HTP, 
may be an effective treatment modality in such individu- 
als. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8281. Van Woert, Melvin H.; Ambani, Lalit M. & 
Levine, Robert J. (Yale U., Medical School) Clinical 
effects of para-chlorophenylalanine in Parkinson’s 
disease. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1972(Dec), Vol. 
33(12), 777-780.—Tested the hypothesis that both the 
toxic and the therapeutic effects of levodihydroxy- 
phenylalanine (levodopa) in the treatment of Parkinson's 
disease might be mediated by decreased levels of brain 
serotonin. Para-chlorophenylalanine, an inhibitor of 
serotonin synthesis, was administered to 7 parkinsonian 
patients in daily oral doses of 1.25-4.0 g. The drug was 
not helpful in therapy. In only 1 patient was an apparent 
alteration in extrapyramidal function produced; this 
consisted of loss of tremor and rigidity and probably was 
secondary to severe muscle weakness and sedation. 
Results indicate that it is unlikely that reduced brain 
serotonin levels contribute to either the beneficial or 
adverse neurological effects of levodopa in parkinsonian 
patients. (23 ref)—Journal summary. 

8282. Vencovsky, Eugen & Loughrey-Grofová, Eva. 
(Charles U., Psychiatric Clinic, Plzen, Czechoslovakia) 
[Possible treatment of psychoneuroses with medazep- 
am (Nobrium).] (Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie und 
medizinische Psychologie, 1973(Nov), Vol 25(11), 
695-697.—Describes successful therapeutic results of 
treatment of psychoneuroses with Nobrium, a new 
benzodiazepine derivative. Best results on 50 patients 
were obtained for relief of psychovegetative and nervous 
phobic syndromes. No important side effects were 
observed. 

8283. Weiss, A. A.; Robinson, S. & Dasberg, H. 
(Talbieh Psychiatric Hosp., Jerusalem, Israel) Changes 
in mental functioning accompanying anti-psychotic 
drug therapy. Israel Annals of Psychiatry & Related 
Disciplines, 1973(Jun), Vol. 11(2), 134-140.—Adminis- 
tered the Color-Form Sorting Test, Bender Gestalt Test, 
and Benton Visual Retention Test to 15 psychiatric 
inpatients who were receiving antidepressant or antipsy- 
chotic drugs. Test examiners did not know at any point 
what the patients" diagnoses or drugs were. The test 
battery was readministered 4 and 8 wks after the initial 
examination. Results show that (a) 2 of the 3 instruments 
(Bender Gestalt and Benton Visual Retention Tests) 
demonstrated the capacity to measure change in mental 
functioning and (b) no evidence was found to corrobo- 
Tate the suspicion of changes in brain functioning 
resulting from drug therapy. It is suggested, SCH 
that further studies with larger samples and with clinica 
and EEG data be performed to validate the findings.—B. 
McLean. 

8284. Wijsenbeek, H.; Steiner, M. & Goldberg, S- C. 
(Gehah Psychiatric Hosp., Petah Tikvah, Israel) Trifluo- 
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perazine: A comparison between regular and hi; 
doses. EE pe 1974, Vol 360). des 
—Compared regular and high doses of trifluoperazine 
(TR-60 mg and TR-600 mg) using 26 newly admitted 
schizophrenics with acute psychotic symptoms. 11 
received the regular dose (TR-60 mg) and 15 received the 
high dose (TR-600 mg) for 6 wks, Psychiatric evaluations 
were done by means of Patient Personal Data Inventory, 
Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale, Inpatient Multidimen- 
sional Psychiatric Scale, a digit symbol test, continuous 
scanning test, and records of side effects and extrapy- 
ramidal status. Almost all Ss from both groups generall 
improved from the beginning to the end of the study with 
TR, but results provide no support for the contention 
that very high doses of TR are more effective than 
regular doses.—Journal abstract. 

8285. Young, John; Hall, Peter & Blakemore, Colin. 
(St. George's Hosp., Stafford, England) Treatment of the 
cerebral manifestations of arteriosclerosis with cyc- 
landelate. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
124, 177-180.—In a double-blind, controlled crossover 
trial lasting 12 mo, cyclandelate in 1,600 mg/day dosage 
proved effective in preventing the deterioration that was 
Shown by patients on placebo. Wechsler IQ, be 
behavioral scales, and physical, neurological and psycho- 
logical examinations were used to evaluate patients, with 
the IQ performance of the drug group proving to be 
significantly higher.—R. L. Sulzer, 
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8286. —————. Early intervention: Being better 
prepared for the special education classroom. Éducation 
& Training of the Mentally Retarded, 1974(Feb), Vol. 9(1), 
30-32.—Describes the Infant, Toddler, and Preschool 
Research and Intervention Project in Tennessee, current- 
ly serving 70 families, 40 with mentally retarded children, 
The project consists of 5 units. The Coordination Unit 
provides administration, family social services, and 
evaluation. The Toddler Unit involves both delayed and 
normal children 18-36 mo old. The Preschool Unit 
concentrates on preparation for the child's entry into 
public school. The Parent Training Program includes 
parents or guardians as integral parts of the overall 
project, providing training, consultation, and help with 
roblems.—/. Davis. P 

8287. Abramson, Edward E. (California 


ico) A review of behavioral approaches to weight 
Gg Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
11(4), 547-556.—Reviews 40 case reports and experi- 
mental studies of behavioral approaches to weight 
control. The treatments—categorized as aversive condi- 
tioning, covert sensitization, coverant conditioning, 
therapist controlled reinforcement, and self-control x 
eating—were evaluated in terms of their empirical 
support. It is suggested that self-control procedures € 
be the most promising treatment, particularly when u: 
in conjunction with therapist controlled reinforcement, 
Methodological difficulties and implications for future 
research are discussed. (57 ref) —Journal abstract. e 

8288. Adams, Kenneth M.; Klinge, Valerie d 
Keiser, Thomas W. (Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, Mich.) : 
extinction of a self-injurious in an bag 
child, Behaviour Research & Therapy, \973(Aug), Vol. 


State U., 
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11(3), 351-356.—Describes a contingency reinforcement 
behavior modification program to eliminate the falling 
behavior of a 14-yr-old retarded girl with a history of 
grand- and petit-mal epilepsy. No falls occurred after the 
Ist 6 wks of the program, and staff ratings of the 
patient's behavior before and after the program indicat- 
ed that the program was successful in eliminating the 
maladaptive behaviors and increasing self-maintenance 
and appropriate social activities. 

8289. Agras, W. Stewart, et al. (Stanford U., Medical 
Center) Behavior modification of anorexia nervosa. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 30(3), 
279-286.—Describes a series of 4 single-case experiments 
with 7 female anorexia nervosa patients to identify 
separate- therapeutic variables of behavior modification 
treatment. Positive and negative reinforcement, informa- 
tional feedback, and the size of meals contributed to 
increased eating behavior. Data suggest that feedback of 
information about weight and caloric intake may be the 
most important variable in that it sets the occasion for 
teinforcement. Without feedback, positive reinforcement 
appeared to be relatively ineffective. It is noted that 
variables which affect the eating behavior of anorexic 
patients are similar to those controlling the eating 
behavior of obese persons (e.g. external rather than 
internal cues, feedback, and the amount of food offered). 
(20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8290. Alkire, Armand A. & Brunse, Anthony J. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Impact and possible casualty 
from videotape feedback in marital therapy. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 42(2), 
203-210.—Describes a controlled study involving group 
selection of content material to be role played, videotape 
feedback of the role-playing situation, and effects on the 
self-image of disturbed marital couples. Ss were 2 groups 
of 3 married couples with 2 separate therapists. Follow- 
up concerning marital disruption and suicide, when 
added to results obtained in the laboratory setting, gave 
evidence that such a procedure may produce a high 
“casualty” rate in disturbed married couples, as contrast- 
ed to noninterdependent dyads of disturbed patients 
used as control Ss. The widespread use of such powerful 
techniques without evaluation of their potential effects is 
discussed. —Journal abstract. 

8291. Argyle, Michael & Trower, Peter. (U. Oxford, 
England) Explorations in the treatment of Personality 
disorders and neuroses by social skills training. British 

Journal of Medical Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 47(1). 
63—72.— Notes that inadequate social behavior is consid- 
ered an important factor in psychiatric disorders. A form 
of behavioral treatment called. social skills training 
which has grown out of research findings into nonverbal 
communication and other aspects of social behavior, and 
which is known to be reasonably effective, is described. 
The clinical picture of 4 psychiatric inpatients and 2 
outpatients who responded in an initial investigation is 
presented. The effect of training in groups is also 
lescribed and a number of problems are discussed, 
ncluding the possibility of adverse effects. Q5 ref) 
Journal summary. 

8292. Azrin, N. H. & Nunn, R. G. (Anna State Hosp., 
ehavior Research Lab., Ill.) Habit-reversal: A method. 
f eliminating nervous habits and tics. Behaviour 
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Research & Therapy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 11(4), 619-628, 
—Theorizes that nervous habits Persist because of 
response chaining, limited awareness, excessive practice, 
and social tolerance. A new procedure was devised for 
counteracting these influences: the client practiced 
movements which were the reverse of the nervous habit, 
he learned to be aware of each instance of the habit and 
to differentiate it from its usual response chain, and he 
was given social approval for his efforts to inhibit the 
habit. The treatment was given during a single session to 
12 Ss who had diverse nervous habits such as nail-biting, 
thumb-sucking, eyelash-picking, head-jerking, shoulder- 
jerking, tongue-pushing, and lisping. The habits were 
virtually eliminated on the Ist day for all 12 Ss and did 
not return during the extended follow-up for the 1] 
clients who followed the instructions. (26 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

8293. Azrin, N. H.; Sneed, T. J. & Foxx, R. M. (Anna 
State Hosp., Ill.) Dry bed: A rapid method of eliminating 
bedwetting (enuresis) of the retarded. Behaviour Re- 
search & Therapy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 11(4), 427-434.—De- 
signed and tested an intensive training program similar 
to one developed for daytime toilet training of the 
retarded. Distinctive features of the new procedure were 
frequent positive reinforcement for correct toileting, a 
negative reinforcer for accidents, positive practice in 
night time toileting, increased level of urination by 
forcing drinking, immediate detection of correct and 
incorrect toileting, and positive practice for accidents, Of 
12 retarded adult bedwetters, the average bedwetter 
required only | night of intensive training. Accidents 
were eliminated almost entirely (95%) during the 5th wk 
With no relapse.during a 3-mo follow-up. This dry-bed 
procedure appears to be a very rapid solution to the 
problem of enuresis among the retarded and may be 
applicable to other difficult populations.—Journal 
abstract. 

8294. Bandura, Albert; Jeffery, Robert W. & Wright, 
Carolyn L. (Stanford U.) Efficacy of participant model- 
ing as a function of response induction aids. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 83(1), 56-64. 
—Tested the efficacy of participant modeling as a 
function of the amount of response induction aids 
employed. 36 adult snake phobics (4 males, 32 females) 
received participant modeling with either a low, a 
moderate, or a high number of aids. Marked changes in 
behavior and attitudes were rapidly induced when a wide 
array of performance aids was available, whereas 
Progress was retarded and attainments were substantially 
lower given limited auxiliary options. Therapeutic 
efficacy, however, was not monotonically related to 
number of performance facilitators. Modeling wn 
moderate induction aids generally yielded comparable 
results to the more highly aided treatment and, on some 
measures, produced greater generalization effects. SC 
plementary findings indicated that generalized change 
are best achieved by using aided participant modeling E 
restore inhibited behavior, followed by self-directe 
practice to extinguish residual fears and to reinforce 
personal mastery.— Journal abstract. , Bs 

8295. Bebchuk, José [The therapeutic group i 
concrete totality: II (Span) Acta Psiquiátrica & pr. i 
‘gica de América Latina, 1973(Dec), Vol. 19(6), 451461. 
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—Describes the process through which a “serial” group 
changes into a “therapeutic” group, i.e., how the group 
totality takes form in the course of the interaction among 
its members. The description is based on phenomenolog- 
ic-existential and dialectic-materialistic concepts. (21 ref) 

8296. Bhanji, S. & Thompson, J. (U. London, Inst. of 
Psychiatry, England) Operant conditioning in the treat- 
ment of anorexia nervosa: A review and retrospective 
study of 11 cases. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 124, 166-172.—Describes a treatment 
regime providing a reward following completion of 8 
successive meals, with later rewards contingent upon 
progressively faster eating of meals. Weekly weight gains 
in the 2-7 Ib range were attained, comparing favorably 
with results of other methods of treating neurotic failure 
to eat. All patients chose permission to have visitors as 
the most desirable reward; being allowed letters, newspa- 
pers, and flowers were other rewards frequently request- 
ed. Results of a limited postal questionnaire, addressed 
to the patient's general practitioner, indicate some return 
to poor eating in the years after discharge.—R. L. Sulzer. 

8297. Blackham, Garth J. & Eden, Bette F. (Arizona 
State U.) Effective re-entry in a long standing case of 
school phobia. Devereux Schools Forum, 1973(Win), Vol. 
8(1), 42-48.—Presents a case study describing the 
successful treatment of a young adolescent male suffer- 
ing from school phobia. A brief account of each step of 
the behavior modification technique is included. 

8298. Blanchard, Edward B.; Libet, Julian M. & 
Young, Larry D. (U. Mississippi, Medical Center, 
Jackson) Apneic aversion and covert sensitization in the 
treatment of a hydrocarbon inhalation addiction: A case 
study. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 383-387.— Treated a 19- 
yr-old male with a 7-yr history of drug abuse in the form 
of inhaling spray paint vapor by a combination of covert 
sensitization and apneic aversion produced by succinyl- 
choline (Anectine). Objective behavioral measures of 
consummatory behavior throughout treatment and at a 
7-mo follow-up indicated that the treatment was success- 
ful.—Journal abstract. 

8299. Borkovec, Thomas D.; Steinmark, Shan W. & 
Nau, Sidney D. (U. Iowa) Relaxation training and single- 
item desensitization in the group treatment of insomni- 
a. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 401-403.—Assigned 24 sleep-dis- 
turbed Ss to 1 of 3 group therapy conditions: relaxation 
alone, desensitization with relaxation practice, and 
desensitization without relaxation practice. After 3 


sessions, significant improvement occurred for all groups 


in reported latency of sleep onset, rated difficulty in 
falling asleep, and number of awakenings during the 
night. 
8300. Bornstein, Philip H. & Sipprelle, Carl. N. (U. 
South Dakota) Group treatment of obesity by induced 
anxiety. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
113), 339-341.—Compared the weight losses of 40 male 
and female obese volunteers who participated in 4 
experimental groups—a no-treatment control, ee 
ic group therapy, relaxation group therapy, and induce 
anxiety therapy. No significant differences between 
Broups were found immediately after the treatments, 
although significant differences in weight loss between 
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the induced anxiety and the other groups were found at 3 
and 6 mo follow-up assessments. 

8301. Brunn, Aliceanne C. & Hedberg, Allan G. 
(Baylor U.) Covert positive reinforcement as a treat- 
ment procedure for obesity. Journal of Community 
Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 117-119.— Investigated 
the efficacy of covert positive reinforcement as a 
treatment procedure for weight reduction in 60 female 
college students, A relationship was defined between 
percentage overweight and self-perception on 3 con- 
structs: My Personality, The Shape of My Body, and 
The First Impression I Think I Make on Others, Ss 
treated with covert positive reinforcement lost more 
weight than Ss assigned to the minimal treatment control 
condition; however, the time of treatment and practice 
sessions apparently had no effect on weight reduction. 
Percentage overweight was negatively correlated with 
self-perception scores on The Shape of My Body and 
The First Impression 1 Think | Make on Others. 
Treatment procedure did not appar to differentially 
influence self-perception change. Ss who lost the most 
weight improved most in their perceptions of The Shape 
of My Body. No discernible relationship existed between 
pretreatment self-perception and weight loss,—Journal 
summary. 

ECH Bryntwick, S. & Solyom, Leslie. (McGill U., 
Allan Memorial Inst, Montreal, Quebec, Canada) A 
brief treatment of elevator phobia. Journal of Behavior 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 
355-356.—Two male patients suffering from elevator 
phobia volunteered to undergo food and water depriva- 
tion for 24 hrs. Food was then given during a 35-min 
exposure session in the elevator. Both Ss reported great 
reduction in their fear and were able to take elevators in 
all situations. During a 2-yr follow-up, there was no 
recurrence of elevator phobia. 

8303. Christensen, Donald E. & Sprague, Robert L. 
(U, Illinois, Children’s Research Center) Reduction of 
hyperactive behavior by conditioning procedures alone 
and combined with methylphenidate (Ritalin). Behaviour 
Research & Therapy, 1973(Aug), Vol. 11(3), 331-334. 
—Investigated the effects of combined contingency 
reinforcement procedures and methylphenidate (Ritalin) 
on seat movements of 12 children from special education 
classes. Ss were assigned to 2 groups, both of which 
received contingent reinforcement, but only one of which 
received the drug. Reinforcement (money) was contin- 
gent upon reduced seat movements during Ss’ participa- 
tion in a discussion and a short written quiz. Ss who also 
received methylphenidate displayed movement rates 
consistently lower than Ss in the reinforcement-only 

roup. When the contingencies were discontinued, the 
drug and reinforcement Ss maintained the decreased 
movement rates, whereas the rates increased in the 
reinforcement-only group. Limitations and applications 
of the procedures are discussed. (16 ref}—L. Gorsey. 

8304. Christie, Daniel J. & Kotses, Harry. (Ohio U.) 
Bidirectional operant conditioning of the cephalic 
vasomotor response. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 
1973(Jul), Vol. DO, 167-170.—In view of the Sg 
tion that cephalic vascular changes are oe v 
the development of migraine headaches, the — 
which the cephalic response could be brought unde 
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Operant control was investigated. 8 male students were 
randomly assigned to 1 of 2 groups: a constriction group 
in which Ss were conditioned to produce decreases in 
their cephalic vasomotor records, and a dilation group in 
which increases were conditioned. All Ss participated in 
six 30-min recording sessions. It was found that the 
cephalic vasomotor response was brought under some 
degree of stimulus control; results from Sessions 4 and 5 
indicate that a significant amount of control had been 
established during the initial 3 training sessions—W. G. 
Shipman. 

8305. Claeson, Lars-Erik & Malm, Ulf. (Lilhagen 
Hosp., Goteborg, Sweden) Electro-aversion therapy of 
chronic alcoholism. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 11(4), 663-665.—Results of treating 26 
severe chronic alcoholic male patients with 2 different 
techniques of electro-aversion therapy show that 24% 
had not regressed at the time of 12-mo follow-up, 12% 
were lost, and 64% had relapses. It is suggested that this 
type of therapy is beneficial in advanced Stages of 
alcoholism and could be combined with supplementary 
treatments as needed. 

8306. Clark, Frank. (U. Calgary, School of Social 
Welfare, Alberta, Canada) Self-administered desensiti- 
zation. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
11(3), 335-338.—Studied the efficacy of self-adminis- 
tered desensitization using 3 levels of therapist contact 
with 15 snake-phobic Ss. The procedure consisted of 5 
tape-recorded training sessions which taught the S 
relaxation techniques, the construction of anxiety hier- 
archy, and the operational rules of desensitization. 

Results of a behavioral avoidance test and a "fear 
thermometer" demonstrate the utility of self-adminis- 
tered desensitization, although both self-administered 
and therapist-administered treatments significantly re- 
duced fear.—L, Gorsey. 

8307. Costello, Raymond M.; Rice David P. & 
Schoenfeld, Lawrence S. (U. Texas, Health Service 
Center, San Antonio) Attitudinal ambivalence with 
alcoholic respondents. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 42(2), 303-304. — Examined 
the attitude-ambivalence measurement problem seeking 
criteria by which to measure the effects of aversive 
conditioning in alcoholism. 30 chronic alcoholics each 
rated 2 visually presented slides, 1 with alcohol content 
and 1 without, on a 4-point scale. Factor analysis and 
varimax rotation were applied to 2 interitem matrices. 
Only 1 adjective pair could be interpreted as unidimen- 
sional. Findings raise issues for semantic scaling and for 
ee about maintenance of disruptive drinking 
abits. 

8308. Davis, Margaret H.; Saunders, David R.; Creer, 
Thomas L. & Chai, Hyman. Relaxation training 

facilitated by biofeedback apparatus as a supplemental 
treatment in bronchial asthma. Journal of Psychosomatic 
Research, 1973(Mar), Vol. 17(2), 121-128.—Divided 12 
6-10 yr old and 12 11-16 yr old Ss, half of whom were 
severe and half nonsevere asthmatics, into 3 groups. 
Group 1 received relaxation training assisted by biofeed- 
back; Group 2 received the training without biofeed- 
back; and Group 3, the control group, was told only to 
"relax." The relaxation training, particularly when aided 
by biofeedback, reduced asthmatic syinptoms in Ss 
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diagnosed as not severely asthmatic, but the reduction 
did not occur in severely asthmatic Ss. (16 ref) Ww. G. 
Shipman. 

8309. Dawley, Harold H.; Floyd, Linda M. & Smith, 
Carol A. (Veterans Administration Hosp., New Orleans 
La.) Self-administered, minimal therapist contact, and 
automated behavior therapy: An annotated biblio- 
graphy. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1974(Win), Vol. 4, 16. 

8310. Eisler, Richard M.; Hersen, Michael & Miller, 
Peter M. (Veterans Administration Center, Jackson, 
Miss.) Effects of modeling on components of assertive 
behavior. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1973(Mar), Vol. 4(1), 1-6.—30 21-62 yr old 
male psychiatric patients who had either high or low 
scores on J. Wolpe and A. Lazarus’s assertiveness 
questionnaire were assigned to modeling, practice-con- 
trol, and test-retest control groups. In the modeling and 
practice-control conditions, a behavioral assertiveness 
test was administered 6 times in a 3-day period; the Ist 
and last administrations were videotaped and served as 
pre- and posttest measures of assertiveness. Ss in the 
modeling condition observed a model and were asked to 
respond to a situation after each observation. The 
practice-control Ss received the same treatment but did 
not observe the model during practice trials. The 
test-retest Ss received no practice and did not observe 
the model. Data show that the modeling group obtained 
significantly greater change scores on assertiveness than 
either the test-retest or practice-control groups. There 
were no differences between the test-retest or practice- 
control groups on any of the 5 assertiveness variables. 
—L. Gorsey. z 

8311. Evans, Philip D. & Kellam, Alex M. (University 
Coll., U. Wales, Cardiff) Semi-automated desensitiza- 
tion: A controlled clinical trial. Behaviour Research & 
Therapy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 11(4), 641-646.—Treated 12 
phobic patients with a therapist present and 12 others 
with prerecorded taped therapy, and assessed progress of 
both groups using global fear ratings made by the 
referring psychiatrist, and self-ratings of phobic behav- 
ior. Both treatments produced equally beneficial results 
and confirm the findings of nonclinical trials of 
automated desensitization. 

8312. Farmer, R. G. & O’Gorman, J. G. (U. New 
South Wales, School of Psychology, Kensington) The 
role of disinhibition in the aetiology, maintenance, and 
relapse of phobias: Implications for behaviour therapy. 
Australian Psychologist, 1973(Nov), Vol. 8(3), REECH 
—Presents data in opposition to the generally accepte 
notion that it is sufficient to focus on the presenting fear 
in recurring phobic behavior and to ignore nonphobic 
factors in treatment. Arguments are presented in support 
of certain models of treatment that focus on nonsymuue 
matic factors in the treatment of phobias. It is suggeste d 
that a phobia can develop through the disinhibiting E 
potentiating effects of high nonspecific arousal e 
anxiety associated with some life stress not s 
semantically to the phobia. (46 ref)—H. Roemi see 

8313. Fedoravicius, A. S. (Xavier U.) The patient Se 
shaper of required parental behavior: A case study- 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental PIAT 
1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 395-396.—After attempts at en 
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ing parental participation in an operant program failed, 
the 16-yr-old son was instructed in applying basic 
reinforcement and extinction principles to increase 
positive parental responses to his appropriate behaviors 
and extinguish their responses to his inappropriate 
behaviors. After 12 wks there was marked improvement 
in the boy’s behavior and the parents’ responses. 3 
follow-up sessions over 9 mo found stability in the 
improved relationship. 

8314. Feist, Joseph R. & Rosenthal, Ted L. (U. 
Arizona) Serpent versus surrogate and other determi- 
nants of runway fear differences. Behaviour Research & 
Therapy, 1973(Nov) Vol. 11(4), 483-489.—Studied 
avoidance behavior and fear ratings by 48 male and 48 
female undergraduate volunteers as a function of live vs 
stuffed snake stimuli, order of presenting the snakes, 
accompanied or unaccompanied social context in the 
runway test, high or moderate initial fear level, and sex 
of S. The live snake sponsored more avoidance and rated 
fear than the specimen, and type of snake stimulus 
interacted with Ss' initial fear levels, thus raising 
questions about previous research using specimens 
instead of live phobic animal stimuli. Accompanied 
social context produced generally less fear and avoid- 
ance than unaccompanied approach. Numerous complex 
interactions were found among the type of snake, 
presentation sequence, social context, sex, and fear level 
variables, raising methodological cautions for future 
research.—Journal abstract. 

8315. Fine, Stuart. (U. British Columbia, Vancouver, 
Canada) Troubled families: Parameters for diagnosis 
and strategies for change. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 73-77.—Suggests that assessment 
of a patient often is incomplete unless his entire family is 
also interviewed. It is noted, however, that many 
psychiatrists have been trained to assess and treat 
individuals, and these psychiatrists may find it difficult 
to change their approach. A family-oriented psychiatrist 
is called upon to perform various types of therapy; he 
may seek to change the total environment, undertake 
behavior modification, or administer ECS therapy. Some 
of the parameters explored are problem-identification or 
problem-solving capacities, child-rearing practices, com- 
munication of feelings and information, role assign- 
ments, and power distribution in the family. It is 
suggested that use of a cotherapist or a multiple-impact 
family interview technique can be helpful. (27 ref)—A. 
Farrell. " 

8316. Finley, W. W., et al. (Children's Medical Center, 
Tulsa, Okla.) The effect of continuous, intermittent, and 
"placebo" reinforcement on the effectiveness of ! 
conditioning treatment for enuresis nocturna. Behaviour 
Research & Therapy, 1973(Aug), Vol. 113), 289-297. 
— Conducted a field experiment with 30 6-8 yr old boya 
to examine acquisition and extinction parameters ei 
continuous (100%), intermittent (10% variable ratio), SCH 
“placebo” (0%) reinforcement schedules. Reinforce 
trials were administered as in the typical Mowrer 
Conditioning procedure. Nonreinforced trials is] ad- 
ministered using a time delay with the subsequent a am 
being activated in the parent’s room rather than in t i 
child's room. All Ss slept on an “electrode pad” whic! 
was programed to administer the appropriate reinforce- 
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ment schedule. Results reveal that continuous reinforce- 
ment (CR) and intermittent reinforcement (IR) groups 
attained acquisition in approximately the same number 
of trials and with essentially the same success rate. 
Relapse rate was significantly greater in the CR group 
than in the IR group. The placebo group showed no 
improvement over the 6 wks of treatment. Results 
support the notion that relapse can be treated as an 
extinction of the acquired response.—Journal abstract. 

8317. Fo, Walter S. & O'Donnell, Clifford R. (U. 
Hawaii) The Buddy System: Relationship and contin- 
gency conditions in a community intervention program 
for youth with nonprofessionals as behavior change 
agents. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 42(2), 163-169.— Tested the application 
of the triadic model of therapeutic intervention within a. 
community-based program that trained indigenous 
nonprofessionals as behavior change agents. Each of 42 
youngsters, aged 11-17, referred for behavior and 
academic problems, received the friendship and compan- 
ionship of an adult resident in the community. These 
adult "buddies" attempted to influence their youngsters 
through their relationship and through the contingent 
use of social and material reinforcement. School attend- 
ance increased when placed on social or social-material 
contingency, but no change occurred in noncontingent 
relationship and control conditions. Social-material 
contingency was also effective in decreasing assorted 
problem behaviors, e.g., fighting, returning home late, | 
and not doing home chores. However, there were no 
effects across conditions when academic achievement 
de, improved grades) was the target behavior. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8318. Fouts, Gregory T. (U. Denver) Elimination of an 
infant's crying through response prevention. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 225- 226,— After 
traditional methods had failed, a response prevention 

rocedure was used to eliminate crying (at 4 AM) in à 
19-wk-old male infant. The procedure involved initially 
attempting to extinguish awakening and crying by 
ignoring the crying of S; this was followed by continued 
extinction plus preventing S from rolling over (which 
prevented a sequence of behaviors leading to crying). 
Response prevention facilitated the elimination of 
GE ag E (Psychiatric Center at 

8319. Furman, Seymour. (Psych 
Alvarado, San Diego, Calif.) Intestinal biofeedback in 
functional diarrhea: A preliminary report. Journal of 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 4(4), 317-321.—Applied the technique of biofeed- 
back to 5 15-62 yr old female patients suffering f 
functional disorders of the lower strointestinal tract, 
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| nomic functions previously considered inaccessible to 
conscious control.—Journal abstract. 

8320. Garcia, Eugene. (U. Utah) The training and 
generalization of a conversational speech form in 
nonverbal retardates. Journal of Applied Behavior Analy- 
sis, 1974(Spr), Vol. 7(1), 137-149.— Differential rein- 
forcement and imitation were used with 2 retarded 
children to train 3 sequential verbal responses associated 
with the display of a picture and questions related to that 
picture. 2 types of generalization sessions were conduct- 
€d: (a) general sessions, during which 10 pictures never 
used during training were displayed, with reinforcement 
on a noncontingent basis; and (b) intermixed sessions, 
| during which 10 pictures never used during training were 
displayed, but a picture having received training was also 
| Shown, and correct responses to this picture were 
reinforced on a variable schedule. Both Ss learned the 
Sentences being training, but little Beneralization was 
evident from this training when the 3 Es conducted 
general probe sessions. Generalization occurred with 1 E 
only after that E conducted intermixed probe sessions. 
Generalization to a 3rd E was then observed De, after 
the Ist 2 Es had conducted intermixed probe sessions) 
without the use of intermixed probe sessions by this 3rd 
E. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8321. Goldstein, George S. Behavior modification: 
Some cultural factors. Psychological Record, 1974(Win), 
Vol. 24(1), 89-91.—Identifies some precautions which 
must be taken when applying behavior modification 
programs with culturally unique populations, specifically 
American Indian children. 
practitioner must apply contingencies which are not 
reflections of his own cultural values.—Journal abstract. 


T 


Medicine & Dentistry of New Jersey, Rutgers Medical 
School, Piscataway) Therapy determined by assessment 
in the modification of smoking: A case Study. Journal of 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 4(4), 379-382.—Demonstrates that effectiveness of 


therapy of the inpatient's family. Journal of the National 
Association of Private Psychiatric Hospitals, 1973, Vol. 
(1), 22-27.—Emphasizes the belief that it is the task of 
he psychiatric hospital to provide therapeutic manage- 
nent of the family of an inpatient. Not only must it 
ffect change in the patient but also in the life-style of his 
amily. The procedures used in the treatment of patients 
y psychoanalytically oriented psychotherapy and their 
milies by family therapy are described. The demands 
ade on families by hospitalization of a member and the 
rious problems that ensue are discussed. The average 
iy in the hospital is 6 mo. Most patients are diagnosed 

Schizophrenics. Treatment modes include thrice 
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weekly individual therapy sessions and PSychotropic 
drugs but not electroshock. Theoretically, it is proposed 
that a patient's illness arises from unhealthy living 
conditions and relationships. Thus, the rational environ- 
ment of the hospital plus changes in the family of the 
patients enhance patient progress.—R. S. Albin. 

8324. Grossberg, J. M. (California State U., San 
Diego) Generalization of extinction effects in fear scene 
hierarchies. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 11(3), 343-345.— Reports that decreases in physio- 
logical arousal of female undergraduates (measured b 
heart rate, skin conductance, and forehead EMG) 
produced by repeated imaginings of mild fear scenes did 
not decrease arousal to similar but more intense scenes; 
however, physiological arousal decreased significantly 
with increasing numbers of fear scene repetitions, and 
there were significantly greater increases in heart rate 
when the Ss were asked to Imagine scenes they had 
previously rated as more fearful. 

8325. Hall, John & Baker, Roger. (U. Leeds, England) 
Token economy systems: Breakdown and control. 
Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1973(Aug), Vol. 11(3), 
253-263.— Discusses 5 reasons for the relatively high rate 
of failure for token economy programs—nonexistent or 
poor patient selection, inadequate training and selection 
of nursing and ward staff, lack of definition of the 
functions of the Supervising psychologist, poor commu- 
nication and cooperation with administrative staff, and 
active interference by the community. Results of a 
questionnaire sent to 28 British token economy programs 
confirm the existence of these problem areas. Solutions 
to these problems are Suggested, and alternative theoreti- 
cal models of token systems (e.g., system theory or 
economic approaches) are discussed. (43 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

8326. Hall, Sharon M. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 
Behavioral treatment of obesity: A two-year follow-up. 
Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 11(4), 
647-648.—Presents data from a 2-yr follow-up of 10 
obese women treated with either of 2 different behavioral 
methods: instruction in self-management techniques or 
reinforcement with E-administered tangible rewards for 
weight loss. Results show that no S had reached her ideal 
weight after 2 yrs, and do not indicate a long-lasting 
effect resulting from behavioral treatment of obesity. 

8327. Hamilton, Maryanne & Schroeder, Harold E. 
(Convalescent Hosp. for Children, Rochester, N.Y.) A 
Comparison of systematic desensitization and rein- 
forced practice procedures in fear reduction. Behaviour 
Research & Therapy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 11(4), 649-652. 
—Results of assessing 2 methods of treating 24 female 
snake-phobic undergraduates indicate that the rein- 
forced practice procedure was as effective as systematic 
desensitization and, moreover, reduced Se subjective 
anxiety. Data analyses reveal that level of anxiety um 
not significantly related to therapeutic effects, but sell- 
motivation to reduce fear was positively related to 
improvement. 

8328. Harris, Mary B. & Hallbauer, Erin S. (U. New 
Mexico) Self-directed weight control through eating 
and exercise. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 11(4), 523-529.—Compared a weight control E 
gram using a written contract and other self-contro 
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behavior modification techniques for changing eating 
habits, with a similar program concentrating on both 
eating and exercise behavior and with an attention- 
placebo control condition. 50 obese participants in all 3 
programs lost weight during the 12-wk program, with no 
significant differences between groups. A 7-mo follow-up 
revealed that Ss in the 2 behavior modification groups 
lost more than those in the control group and that those 
in the eating plus exercise group lost more than those in 
the group dealing only with eating behavior. (30 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8329. Heising, G. (U. Giessen, Psychosomatic Clinic, 
W. Germany) [Role problems in cotherapy.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift fur Psychotherapie und medizinische Psycholo- 
gie, 1973(Sep), Vol. 23(5), 186-191.—Results of a study 
of the effects of a combination of superior senior 
therapist and inferior junior therapist in cotherapy show 
that specific disturbances in transference and counter- 
transference occurred. Those group members who 
identified with the weaker junior therapist were hindered 
in their therapeutic process, and the omnipotence of the 
senior therapist generally increased through cotherapy. 

8330. Heller, Robert F. & Strang, Harold R. (U. 
Virginia) Controlling bruxism through automated aver- 
sive conditioning. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 11(3), 327-329.—Describes an electro- 
mechanical device which monitored the nightly teeth- 
grinding, behavior of a 24-yr-old male graduate student 
and which could also deliver a 3-sec sound blast through 
an earphone whenever the rate of grinding reached a 
given frequency. Although the method was effective in 
reducing the behavior, it did not eliminate it completely. 
Suggested modifications of the device are discussed. 

8331. Hersen, Michel; Eisler, Richard M. & Miller, 
Peter M. (Veterans Administration Center, Jackson, 
Miss.) Development of assertive responses: Clinical 
measurement and research considerations. Behaviour 
Research & Therapy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 11(4), 505-521. 
—Surveys the literature on development of assertive 
responses in unassertive individuals, in terms of clinical 
application, measurement techniques, and experimental 
study. Case reports indicate that assertive training is an 
effective technique for a large variety of disorders as it 
enables patients to overcome deficits in interpersonal 
functioning. Some of the effective elements in assertive 
training have been identified by using analog research 
designs. In most of these investigations the major focus 
has been on expressing hostile feelings and thoughts. 
However, more efforts at instigating positive responses 
(clinically and experimentally) are warranted. In addi- 
tion, there is a need to assess the effects on clinically 
unassertive Ss of techniques in which the transfer of 
training is programed rather than expected. (49 ref) 
—Journal abstract. i , 

8332. Hersen, Michel, et al. (Veterans Administration 
Center, Jackson, Miss.) Effects of practice, instructions, 
and modeling on components of assertive behavior. 
Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 114), 
443-451.—Assigned 50 unassertive male psychiatric 
inpatients matched on age, years of education, diagnosis, 
and self-reported assertiveness to 1 of 5 conditions: (a) 
test-retest, (b) practice—control, (c) instructions, (d) 
modeling, and (e) modeling plus instructions. Pre- ani 
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posttest responses of all Ss to 5 interpersonal situations 
requiring assertive responses were rated on 7 verbal and 
nonverbal components of assertiveness. Analysis of 
variance and t-test comparisons indicate that the 
modeling plus instructions group was superior or equal 
to the instructions or modeling groups on 5 of the 7 
components. No differences were found between the 
practice-control and test-retest groups on any of the 
components. No post-pretest differences were found 
among the groups on the self-report measure of assertive- 
ness.—Journal abstract. 

8333. Hudson, Barbara. (St. Olave's Hosp., London, 
England) The families of agoraphobics treated by 
behaviour therapy. British Journal of Social Work, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 4(1), 51-59.—Studied the families of 18 
agoraphobes. On the basis of interviews with the 
patients, who were undergoing treatment by extensive 
exposure, families were assigned to 1 of 3 groups: “well- 
adjusted families,” “anxious-patients families," and “sick 
families.” 6 of the 7 patients from “well-adjusted” 
families showed significant improvement, maintained 
over a l-yr follow-up period. At a follow-up of 3 mo 
none of the other patients had improved. At a l-yr 
follow-up | “anxious” patient had entered the signifi- 
cantly improved category with additional help and 3 
showed a trend toward improvement. Of the patients 
from "sick families” 1 eventually showed a trend toward 
improvement. Possible associations between family 
adjustment and the agoraphobe’s chances of recovery 
are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

8324. Hukill, Edwin L. (Mental Research Inst., Palo 
Alto, Calif) Toward a cybernetic model of group 
therapy. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1973(Apr), 
Vol. 272), 251-264.—Deseribes a series of preliminary 
experiments designed to demonstrate the feasibility of a 
technologic method of studying small group process, 
proposing a tentative theoretical model to accommodate 
these experiences. The model states that (a) observable 
henomena comprising group process can be described 
and measured in language of information-processing, (b) 
an essential part of this process is cybernetic feedback of 
information to produce regulation. of informational 


output in terms of personal and interpersonal goals, (c) 
the total amount of information Loser must be 
le by the system in 


reduced to an amount and form usa ] 
defining and reaching goals, (d) machine-programing 
may be considered an analog of the therapeutic principle 
that goals emerge from the group, and (d) the concepts 
and language of this model should be compatible with 
existent electronic computer technology. —Journal 
ry. 
DS Johnson, James H. & Persely, George W. (U. 
Texas, Medical Branch, Galveston) Covert semantic 
desensitization: Negative — SS y Selected 
ments in Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 4, 17. 
uo Beton. Stephen M. & Lobitz, Gretchen K. (U. 


, Psychology Clinic) Parental manipulation of 
Child behavior in home observations. Journal of A par 


vior Analysis, 1974(Spr), Vol. 7(1). 23-3 1 
See with 46 yr old deen were recruited as Ss. 
Parents were instructed to make their child look bad 
or "deviant" on 3 days of à 6-day observation and to 
look "good" or “nondeviant” on alternate days. As 
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predicted, the rate of child deviant behavior, parental 
negative responding, and parental commands were all 
significantly higher on bad than on good days. Parental 
responses to questionnaires provided more detailed 
information on how parents felt that they influenced 
their children in the desired directions. Results are 
discussed in terms of their implications for child 
psychopathology and the methodology of data collection 
-in the natural environment. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 
8337. Kass, David J.; Rogers, Howard E. & Feldman, 
Solomon E. Deconditioning anxiety by individualized 
inhibitors. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 361—363.— Describes a 
reciprocal inhibition procedure in which a response 
already in S's repertoire is systematically used to inhibit 
distress in the presence of increasingly aversive stimuli. 
The method used to select and test responses for their 
efficacy in reducing distress is summarized. The me- 
thod's use with 7 Ss experiencing clinically significant 
distress is outlined. For 6 Ss the procedure led to a 
reduction in subjective distress and to an elimination of 
avoidance behavior after relatively brief treatments. 
—Journal abstract. 
8338. Knight, Martha F, & McKenzie, Hugh S. (U. 
Vermont) Elimination of bedtime thumbsucking in 


home settings through contingent reading. Journal of 


Applied Behavior Analysis, 1974(Spr), Vol. 7(1), 33-38. 
—Made reading stories at bedtime contingent upon 
nonthumbsucking for girls 3, 6, and 8 yrs old. According 
to their mothers, all had been persistent thumbsuckers 
since infancy. 2 had accompanying dental disorders. 
During baseline conditions, continuous noncontingent 
reading occurred. During experimental conditions, read- 
ing terminated on each occasion when thumbsucking 
was observed and resumed immediately when thumb- 
sucking ceased. High percentages of thumbsucking 
occurred during baseline conditions when reading was 
noncontingent, and low percentages occurred during 
experimental conditions when reading was contingent. 
Bedtime thumbsucking was eliminated for all 3 girls. 
—Journal abstract. 

8339. Koegel, Robert L. & Rincover, Arnold. (U. 
California, Inst. of Applied Behavioral Science, Santa 
Barbara) M of psychotic children in a class- 
room environment: |. Learning in a large up. Journa. 
of Applied Behavior Analysis, dees Val. 70) 45.59. 
—Investigated the feasibility of modifying the behavior 
of autistic children in a classroom environment. In ExpI 
8 autistic children were taught certain basic classroom 
behaviors, 


; a one-to-one 
setting were not performed consistently in a classroom- 
sized group, or even in a group as small as 2 children 
with I teacher, and the Ss evidenced no acquisition of 
new behaviors in a classroom environment over a 4-wk 
Exp II introduced a treatment 
procedure based upon “fading in” the classroom stimu- 
lus situation from the one-to-one stimulus situation, Such 
treatment was highly effective in producing both a 
transfer in stimulus control and the acquisition of new 
behaviors in a kindergarten Ist-grade classroom environ- 
ment. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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8340. Laws, D. R. & Pawlowski, A. V. (Atascadero 
State Hosp., Calif.) A multi-purpose biofeedback device 
for penile plethysmorgraphy. Journal of Behavior Thera- 

& Experimental Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 
339-341.—Describes the coupling of an audio feedback 
device to a standard penile transducer, An S wearing the 
transducer on his penis can hear an audio signal that 
increases in direct proportion to the expansion of the 
transducer as he becomes sexually aroused. Applications 
are suggested for the training of sexual offenders and the 
sexually impotent. 

8341. Levine, Bruce A. (Hofstra U.) Effectiveness of 
contingent and non-contingent electric shock in reduc- 
ing cigarette smoking. Psychological Reports, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 34(1), 223-226.—Attempted to examine the effects 
of negative practice with both contingent and noncontin- 
gent electric shock upon the cigarette smoking of 15 
college students. A control group of 5 participated but 
Teceived no treatment. An analysis of covariance 
(covarying initial smoking rate) yielded a significant 
experimental effect. Further analysis showed that signifi- 
cant decreases in smoking frequency occurred only in 
the contingent-shock group. It is suggested that this 
procedure might be useful in the initial phases of a 
program for reduction of smoking.—Journal abstract, 

8342. Luchina, Isaac L. & Merea, Elisardo C. [Group 
therapy for medical practice.] (Span) Acta Psiquiátrica & 
Psicologica de América Latina, 1973(Dec), Vol. 19(6), 
462-469.— Describes therapeutic group meetings in 
which physicians, coordinated by a psychoanalyst, 
discussed (a) transference and counter-transference in 
the physician-patient relationship, (b) the hygiene of 
professional practice, and (c) development of intercon- 
sulting roles between practitioners and psychologists. 

8343. Maletzky, Barry M. & George, Frederick S. 
(U.S. Lyster Army Hosp. Fort Rucker, Ala.) The 
treatment of homosexuality by “assisted” covert 
sensitization. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 11(4), 655-657.— Treated 10 male homosexuals with 
covert sensitization modified by the addition of valeric 
acid, an unpleasant odiferous substance. Assessment of 
results at the end of treatment and at a 12-mo follow-up 
indicate that only 1 S was not cured. ; 

8344. Marshall, W. L. (Kingston Psychiatric Hosp., 
Psychology Clinical Lab., Ontario, Canada) The modifi- 
cation of sexual fantasies: A combined treatment 
approach to the reduction of deviant sexual behavior. 
Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 11(4), 
557-564.—A consideration of the literature on the 
behavioral therapy of sexual deviations suggests that the 
direct modification of fantasies will provide an effective 
treatment method. A combination of 2 procedures for 
modifying the content of sexual fantasies is outlined, an 
the results of treatment with 12 male patients ones 
uals, fetishists, rapists, and pedophiles) using A, 
combined approach are described. The hypothesis aa 
the modification of fantasies would have a direct eff T 
on both deviant behavior and attitudes toward dee 
Material was not unequivocally supported. However, " 
Program had eliminated deviant behavior in all Ss by 
end of treatment, and this was maintained at follow-up 
in at least 75%. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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8345. Mathews, Andrew & Shaw, Phyllis. (U. Oxford, 
Warneford Hosp., England) Emotional arousal and 
persuasion effects in flooding. Behaviour Research & 
Therapy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 11(4), 587-598.—Studied the 
effects of a single session of imaginal flooding in 40 
female college students unable to touch a harmless 
spider. All combinations of continuous vs discontinuous 
presentation and highly arousing vs less arousing 
material were used to test the hypothesis that highly 
arousing material is beneficial only when presented 
under massed conditions. Results are clearly against 
prediction and suggest that immediate attitude change 
was maximal following less arousing material, irrespec- 
tive of method of presentation; while behavior change 
was greatest when less arousing material was presented 
continuously. In Exp II 20 Ss were exposed to both types 
of theme material in either a low-high or a high-low 
order. Evidence was found for the postulated attitude 
changes and contrast effects, which favored the use of a 
high-low order.—Journal abstract. 

8346. Mayton, Daniel M. & Atkinson, Donald R. (U. 
California,Graduate School of Education, Santa Barbara) 
Systematic desensitization in group counseling 
settings: An overview. Journal of College Student 
Personnel, 1974(Mar), Vol. 15(2), 83-88.—Reviews re- 
search on the use of systematic desensitization in group 
settings. Guidelines for use of desensitization by college 
counselors are presented, and relevant sources on 
procedural variations are cited. The need for research on 
group desensitization parameters is discussed. (49 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8347. McGlynn, F. Dudley; Williamson, L. Michael & 
Davis, Danny J. (Mississippi State U.) Semi-automated 
desensitization as a treatment for genuinely fearful 
subjects. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
11(3), 313-315.—Assigned 24 snake-avoidant female 
undergraduates to either semiautomated desensitization 
(tape-recorded relaxation instructions), pseudotherapy 
(anxiety hierarchies were pleasant and not related to 
snakes), or no-treatment conditions. A behavioral avoid- 
ance test was administered as a pre- and posttest. 
Systematic desensitization produced meaningful avoid- 
ance reduction in only 2 of the 8 “genuinely fearful Ss. 
It is suggested that previously-reported experimental 
successes may have been partially based on nonfearful or 
mildly fearful populations and.that future analog studies 
be interpreted with caution. (15 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

8348. McLean, P. D.; Ogston, K. & Grauer, L. (U. 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) A behavioral 
approach to the treatment of depression. Journal of 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 4(4), 323-330.—Views depression largely as a 
disorder in which attempts to control one's interpersonal 
environment have failed. 16 female and 4 male depressed 
outpatients were randomly assigned to 1 of 2 EE 
groups. Experimental Ss received training in socia! 
learning principles, immediate feedback as to the 
perception of verbal interactions between patient and 
Spouse, and training in the construction and use o 
Téciprocal behavioral contracts. Treatment for the 
comparison group varied as a function of the treatment 
agency (e.g, psychiatrist, general practitioner, OT $09 
Work agency), but usually involved either medication. 
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group therapy, individual psychotherapy, or some 
combination of these. Results show a significant change 
in problematic behaviors, in Depression Adjective 
Checklist scores, and in the verbal communication style 
of the experimental but not the comparison group. (15 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

8349. Melin, G. Lennart & Götestam, K. Gunnar. (U. 
Uppsala, Psychiatric Research Center, Sweden) A con- 
tingency management program on a drug-free unit for 
intravenous amphetamine addicts. Journal of Behavior 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol, 4(4), 
331-337.—In a contingency management program, high 
frequency behaviors were used as reinforcers for low 
frequency behaviors on a ward for 16 female iv 
amphetamine addicts. The stay on the ward was divided 
into 3 phases: detoxification, access to some privileges, 
and all privileges. After 5 mo the program was changed 
to a point system (a kind of token economy), with higher 
points on lower frequency behaviors, which made 
quantification of a rule system possible. It was found 
possible to change behaviors on the ward. At the same 
time patient activity on the ward increased, and there 
was increased contact between personnel and patients. 
Tantrums and discussions about patients’ conduct on the 
ward decreased. Follow-up data showed significantly 
better results in the patients in the program than in other 

roups.—Journal abstract. A 

8350. Miller, Peter M. (Veterans Administration 
Center, Jackson, Miss.) Behavioral assessment in 
alcoholism research and treatment: Current tech- 
niques. International Journal of the Addictions, 1973, Vol. 
8(5), 831-837.—Describes be avioral assessment tech- 
niques used to evaluate alcoholism treatment strategies 
(e.g, operant analyses, “choice” situations, and experi» 
mental bars). The need for objective, valid measures of 
drinking behavior and validation of the assessment 
techniques is discussed. (20 ref) 

8351, Miller, Peter M.; Hersen, Michel; Eisler, 
Richard M. & Hemphill, Diana P. (Veterans Administra- 
tion Center, Jackson, Miss.) Electrical aversion therapy 
with alcoholics: An analogue study. Behaviour Research 
& Therapy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 11(4), 491-497.—Assigned 
30 male chronic alcoholic inpatients matched on p 
education, and length of problem drinking to 1 of 3 
treatment conditions: (a) electrical aversion conditionin 
(high shock paired with alcohol sips); (b) control 
conditioning (very low shock paired with alcohol sips), 
and (c) group therapy (confrontation psychotherapy). Ss 
in each group were given instructions designed to 
produce high expectancy for therapeutic success. Pre- 
-post measures of alcohol consumption and attitudes 
toward alcohol were obtained using an analog “taste 
test” assessment procedure. No statistically significant 
differences in reduced alcohol consumption or attitudes 
toward alcohol were found among the groups. Trends a 
the data support the contention that effects of electrica 
aversion may be more related to such d factors Ls 
therapeutic instructions, expectancy, specificity kj. : 

rocedure, Or experimental en RS ta 
nditioning factors. (15 re! 'ournai SA 
SE eee Ce W. & Thomas, Carroll R. age 
Tennessee State U.) Treatment of phobi x a I of 
administered desensitization technique. ourna 
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Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 4(4), 397-399.—Applied self-administered desensiti- 
zation to 8 patients in their home environment. In 3-10 
wks, all Ss reported successful completion of each 
hierarchy and significant reductions in anxiety reactions. 

8353. Morris, Richard J. & Suckerman, Kenneth R. 

(Syracuse U.) Therapist warmth as a factor in automat- 
ed systematic desensitization. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 42(2), 244-250.—As- 
signed each of 23 female snake-phobic Ss to 1 of 3 
treatment conditions: warm automated therapist proce- 
dure, cold automated therapist procedure, or no-treat- 
ment control. All groups were equated with respect to 
their pretest behavioral avoidance scores, and the 2 
desensitization groups were equated in their pretherapy 
instructions, number of therapy sessions, and automated 
procedure. The only procedural difference between these 
2 groups was the manner in which the taped therapist 
verbalized the treatment procedure. Ss in the warm 
automated therapist group improved significantly more 
than Ss in either the cold automated therapist or control 
groups, and there was no significant difference between 
the cold automated therapist and control groups. This 
relationship was largely maintained during the follow-up 
evaluation. Results are discussed in terms of the role of 
relationship variables in successful systematic desensiti- 
zation. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8354. Morris, Richard J. (Syracuse U.) Shaping 
relaxation in the unrelaxed client. Journal of Behavior 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 
353-354.—Describes a procedure called "relaxation 
programing" which has been found useful in helping 
unrelaxed clients to achieve a more comfortable level of 
relaxation during relaxation training and systematic 
desensitization. 

8355. Mosier, Doris. (Comstock West Elementary 
School, Mich.) Systematic desensitization of extreme 
and unreasonable fear of balloons. SALT: School 
Applications of Learning Theory, 1973(Jun), Vol. 5(3), 
9-67.—Studied the reduction of anxious behaviors (head 
hiding, ear covering, Screaming, crying, quivering, and 
running away) through repeated exposure to previously 
anxiety-arousing stimuli (balloon, either deflated or 
inflated). S was an 11-yr-old male diagnosed as having 
partial sight, cerebral palsy, brain damage, and severe 
mental retardation. The desensitization took place in a 
small room and lasted 31 sessions. The procedure 
consisted of giving the S Boy Scout articles, which were 
known to be of high positive reinforcement value, for 
Sequentially approaching, touching, blowing, and prick- 

ing balloons. After the last session S behaved in a normal 
fashion towards balloons and also verbalized that he was 
very brave.—2D. R. Marina. 

8356. Murphy, Christine V. & Mikulas, William L. (U. 
West Florida) Behavioral features and deficiencies of 
the Masters and Johnson program. Psychological Re- 
cord, 1974(Spr), Vol. 24(2), 221-227.—Suggests that too 
much emphasis has been placed on the educational 
components of W. H. Masters and V. E. Johnson's 
program (1970) for treating sexual dysfunction at the 
expense of actually modifying behaviors. It is suggested 
that, although providing a person or couple with 
accurate information about sexual functions is an 
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adequate therapeutic procedure, the institution of specif- 
ic behavioral assignments to modify the Specific causes 
of dysfunction is perhaps a more effective and practical 
procedure. The importance of stimulus control in sex 
therapy is considered, along with shaping and counter- 
conditioning procedures. It is concluded that the Masters 
and Johnson program is a very powerful Program for 
treating sexual problems, but reviewing it from a 
behavior modification perspective and using relevant 
behavioral techniques could make it much more effec- 
tive. (16 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

8357. Naud, Jacques; Boisvert, Jean M. & 
Lamontagne, Yves. (St. Jean de Dieu Hosp., Research 
Unit, Montreal/Gamelin, Quebec, Canada) Treatment 
of firearm phobia by flooding in vivo and motor activity: 
A case study. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimen- 
tal Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 407—409.— Treated a 
43-yr-old policeman with a firearm phobia for his 
avoidance behavior by flooding in vivo combined with 
motor activity. Modeling and social reinforcement were 
also used. After 66 min of flooding, the behavioral and 
physiological measurements both showed a tendency 
towards extinction. The same measurements taken | wk 
after treatment indicated the same trend. At a 5-mo 
follow-up the patient was still free from his specific 
phobias but still complained about free-floating anxiety. 
—Journal abstract. 

8358. Nesbitt, Eric B. (U. Tennessee, Psychological 
Clinic) An escalator phobia overcome in one session of 
flooding in vivo. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experi- 
mental Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 405-406.—Sue- 
cessfully treated a case of escalator phobia of 7 yrs 
duration with 1 session of flooding in vivo, A 6-mo 
follow-up indicated that the approach behavior had been 
maintained and that the patient no longer experienced 
any debilitating anxiety on approaching or riding 
escalators. 

8359. O'Brien, John S. & Raynes, Anthony E. (St. 
Elizabeth's Hosp., Brighton, Mass.) Treatment of com- 
Pulsive verbal behavior with response contingent 
punishment and relaxation. Journal of Behavior Therapy 
& Experimental Psychiatry, 1973(Dec) Vol. 44), 
347-352.—Used the behavioral techniques of punish- 
ment and relaxation training to extinguish high frequen- 
Cy obsessive ruminations and verbal behavior in 2 female 
patients. Punishment involved an aversive stimulus, 
consisting of previously taped segments of the S's high 
frequency verbal behavior which were played to the 
when she emitted that behavior. Relaxation training was 
used to minimize any anxiety-producing side effects d 
the punishment technique and to counter-condition 
anxiety either cued by or cuing the high freq 
behaviors. During 20- and 18-mo follow-up periods, Ss 
were free of the obsessive behavior and the associate 
anxiety. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. U 

8360. O'Donnell, Clifford R. & Worell, Leonard. E 
Hawaii) Motor and cognitive relaxation in the desens! 
zation of anger. Behaviour Research & Thera 
1973(Nov), Vol. 11(4), 473-481.—Assessed the proce 
dures of desensitization, desensitization with E 
relaxation, and desensitization with the absence HG 
relaxation training with 4 groups of 8 SE E 
undergraduates. Anger was aroused by exposing the >» 
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selected for their reports of anger toward blacks, to black 
racial stimuli. The desensitization group reported reduc- 
tions in anxiety and disgust relative to a no-treatment 
control group. Therapist ratings indicated reductions in 
anger for Ss in both the desensitization and desensitiza- 
tion with cognitive relaxation groups. The latter group 
reported reductions in anger concurrently with increases 
in diastolic and systolic blood pressure. Post-hoc 
analyses indicate that Ss for whom desensitization was 
most effective reported less anger after the pretreatment 
anger arousal procedure, greater depth of relaxation 
during treatment, and were liked more by their thera- 
pists. These Ss also reported a greater reduction in 
ethnocentrism and a trend toward lower overt hostility 
following treatment. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8361. Orford, Jim. (U. London, Inst. of Psychiatry, 
Addiction Research Unit, England) A comparison of 
alcoholics whose drinking is totally uncontrolled and 
those whose drinking is mainly controlled. Behaviour 
Research & Therapy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 11(4), 565-576. 
—Analyzed the drinking patterns of 77 married male 
alcoholics for 12 mo immediately following their intake 
into a treatment trial. Although only 3 had returned to a 
pattern of drinking which was, by their own and by their 
wives’ accounts, totally controlled, there were wide 
individual differences among the remainder in the 
uniformity with which drinking was uncontrolled. 2 
extreme groups were identified: in 22 cases Ss and their 
wives were agreed that drinking had been totally 
uncontrolled; in 14 cases Ss and wives were agreed that 
drinking had been mainly controlled. There were no 
differences between these 2 groups in the amount of 
abstinence reported but there were major differences in 
other respects. Mainly controlled drinkers were more 
likely to think that they had no drinking problem or that 
their problem was of very recent origin, reported 
significantly fewer symptoms, were much less likely to be 
institutionalized during the 12-mo period, were less likely 
to think of themselves as alcoholics, and were less likely 
to express a preference for abstinence as à target. The 
hypothesis is suggested that this drinking pattern 
variable may serve as a differential predictor of success- 
ful outcome following abstinence-oriented or controlled 
drinking-oriented treatment. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8362. Osarchuk, Michael, (Adelphi U.) Operant 
methods of toilet-behavior training of the severely and 
profoundly retarded: A review. Journal of Special 
Education, 1973(Win), Vol. 7(4), 423-437—Reviews 
Studies concerning the application of operant techniques 
to the problems of toilet-training severely and profound- 
ly retarded children. It is concluded that no specific 
determinations can be made concerning the relative 
effectiveness of the operant procedure at this time, owing 
to multiple design weaknesses in much of the research 
reported. Suggestions are offered for improving future 
research in the area. (34 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8363. Patterson, G. R. & Reid, J. B. (Oregon Research 
Inst, Eugene) Intervention for families of aggressive 
boys: A replication study. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 
1973(Nov). Vol. 11(4), 383-394.— Replicated a study by 
G. R. Patterson et al in 1972 in which parents were 
trained to alter the behaviors of their aggressive children. 
11 families received an average of 31.7 hrs of profession- 


al time. Multiple criteria were used to evaluate treatment 
outcome, and Os collected systematic data in the homes 
during baseline and intervention. At termination, data 
showed significant reductions in deviant child behaviors, 
Parents provided daily reports on the occurrence of 
selected problem behaviors; these data showed moderate 
reductions, Some time after termination, parents report- 
ed marked improvements in the behavior of the children. 
(32 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8364. Pickens, Roy; Bigelow, George & Griffiths, 
Roland. (U. Minnesota, Medical School) An experimen- 
tal approach to treating chronic alcoholism: A case 
study and one-year follow-up. Behaviour Research & 
Therapy, 1973(Aug), Vol. 11(3), 321-325.— Describes a 4- 
phase behavior modification program for treating a 29- 
yr-old chronic male alcoholic. During an initial 6-wk 
baseline period, free access to alcohol was permitted to 
determine the frequency, amount, and situational condi- 
tions under which drinking occurred. A behavior 
modification procedure was then instituted to eliminate 
drinking, based on the baseline observations, In the 3rd 
phase, some of the discriminative control associated with 
binge drinking was altered using à stimulus fading 
procedure, Finally, new behavioral patterns were estab- 
lished using nondrug reinforcers ep employment). A 1- 
yr follow-up evaluation revealed that no drinking 
episodes had occurred after his discharge from the 
hospital and that he was oup gredi ety M 

365. Polakow, Robert L. & or, Ri kt 
Angeles County Probation Ve? Reseda, Calif.) Treat- 
ment of marijuana and ba iturate dependency by 
contingency contracting. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 375-371. 
Presents a clinical study illustrating the use of 
contingency contracting in the treatment of husband and 
wife who were heavily involved in marihuana and/or 
barbiturate use and were on probation for drug offenses. 
A l-yr follow-up showed continued employment, 1m- 
provement in the marriage relationship, and no return to 
dr 4 Rachman, S.; Marks, 1. M. & Hodgson, R. (U. 
London, Inst. of Psychiatry, England) The treatment of 
obsessive-compulsive neurotics by modelling and flood- 
ing in vivo. Behaviour Research & Therapy, \973(Nov), 
Vol. 11(4), ean fe ampegront 

atients by modeling plus flooding in an atte! 
Poplicate iens findings with this method. The present 
successful results are discussed in the light of the 
outcomes observed in the total series of 20 patients. 
Modeling and/or flooding produced significantly greater 
improvements than a relaxation (control) treatment. 
Improvement continued to 6 mo follow-up. 10 other 

atients were followed up for 2 yrs and maintained their 
improvement. The magnitude of clinically-as: 
change was satisfactory, but the search for iore 
indices was unsuccessful. It is concluded that the met 
can be used with routine cases. Journal abstract. e 

8367. Razani, Javad. (Psychiatric Hosp., Los Angeles, 


lif.) Treatment of phobias by Sys! ic 
ud 5 ^ rchives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 


s ) 

3 291-293.— Conducted a controlled (crossover 
S with 5 18-53 yr old phobic neurotic psychiatric 
outpatients who were treated with standard systematic 
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desensitization aided by iv administration of methohexi- 
tal sodium (Brevital Sodium). Results show that desensi- 
tization is effective in reducing the severity of phobic 
symptoms. Methohexital-aided desensitization may be 
significantly superior to conventional systematic desensi- 
tization in causing greater improvement of the phobic 
Symptoms during an equal time period. The dosage 
range of iv methohexital sodium (up to 60 mg per 50 min 
Session) was extremely safe and practical for outpatient 
use.—Journal abstract. 

8368. Romanczyk, Raymond G.; Tracey, Dorothy A.; 
Wilson, G. Terence & Thorpe, Geoffrey L. (Rutgers State 
Uc Psychological Clinic, New Brunswick) Behavioral 
techniques in the treatment of obesity: A comparative 
analysis. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
11(4), 629-640.—Investigated weight reduction methods, 
using a total of 162 obese adult volunteers. Exp I 
compared self-monitoring, self-control procedures, mon- 
etary rewards, aversive imagery, and relaxation training. 
These procedures resulted in significantly greater weight 
reduction than either a no-treatment group or Ss who 
graphed and recorded daily weight. Self-monitoring of 
daily caloric intake was as effective as the other methods, 
both singly and combined, over a 4-wk treatment period. 
Exp II compared the long-term effects of self-monitoring 
vs the full complement of behavioral techniques used in 
Exp I. The full behavior management program was 
significantly more effective, both during the treatment 
period and at 3- and 12-wk follow-ups, although self- 
Monitoring again produced substantial weight loss. (21 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

8369. Rosenthal, Ted L. & Kellogg, Jeffrey S. (U. 
Arizona) Demonstration versus instructions in concept 
attainment by mental retardates. Behaviour Research & 
Therapy, 1973(Aug), Vol. 11(3), 299-302.— Compared the 
effectiveness of training by silent demonstrations with 
that of providing equivalent verbal instructions, using 3 
age and ability groups of 48 adult mental retardates—a- 
dolescent group (mean age = 15.8 yrs), work skills 
Broup (mean age — 26.8 yrs), and prevocational group 
(mean age — 272 yrs). Ss were required to coordinate 
the number and color of plastic discs with 3-marble 
triangles on a Chinese checkerboard. At all age and 
ability levels, demonstration Was superior to verbal 
instructions in Promoting concept attainment and 
transfer. Providing candy reinforcement for correct 

answers had no effect on performance.—Journal 
abstract. 

8370. Ross, Joel A. (Hofstra U.) Use of teacher and 

peers to control classroom thumbsucking. Psychological 
34(1, | 327-330.— Reduced 


was maintained as 
reduced. During a 
no attempt at beha- 
vioral control, thumbsucking reverted to the baseline 
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8371. Ross, Steven M. & Proctor, 
Administration. Hosp., Psychology Services, Salt 
City, U.) Frequency and duration of hierarchy 
exposure in a systematic desensitization anal 
Behaviour Research & Therapy, 
303-312.—Used a repeated meas 
investigate the role of hierarch 
duration in a desensitization st 


Stewart. (Ne 


treatmer 
groups. An additional no-treatment control grou; 
also used. Results of both overt behavioral and subj 
tive fear response measures suggest that single exposures 
are preferable, but that this preference is local 
primarily in the longer total duration range. Long singh 
exposures to hierarchy items yielded the greatest 
most persistent changes on both response measures. It 
Suggested that clinicians use item presentations of 
type to determine their efficacy in actual therapy ` 
conditions. Various techniques for assessing change and 
the validity of analog studies are discussed. (31 ref) 
—Journal abstract. ^ 
8372. Sacks, Stanley & De Leon, George. 
Conditioning two types of enuretics. Behaviour Research 
& Therapy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 11(4), 653-654.—Compared 
50 persistent and 12 acquired 5, -14 yr old enuretics on 
measures of conditioning (by alarm device) outcomes 
and effectiveness, initial pathology, and posttreatment 
adjustment. Results show that 84% of the persistent and ` 
83.3% of the acquired enuretics were cured, and the 
utility of using labels such as persistent or acquired 
enuresis, as defined in this study, is questioned, e 

8373. Salzberg, Bernard & Napolitan, James. (Child- 
ren's Behavioral Services, Las Vegas, Nev.) Holding a 
retarded boy at a table for 2 minutes to reduce 
inappropriate object contact. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1974(May), Vol. 78(6), 748-751—A 
profoundly retarded 12-yr-old boy was held ata table for 
2 min contingent upon his playing with doors and staring — 
out of windows. This procedure quickly produced 
substantial response decrements. A single-S reversal. 
design was used, and the same effect was obtained under 
each of 3 replications.—Journal abstract. " 

8374. Skynner, A. C. (U. London, Inst. of Psychiatry, — 
England) School phobia: A reappraisal. British T of 
Medical Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 47(1), LN 
that the previous literature on school phobia has a : 
to emphasize defects in the mother-child i i 
and to neglect a crucial failure of the father to help 
loosen the original exclusive mutual attachment Wer 
mother and child. An approach is described whici 
makes use of a conjoint family technique to schien 
aim. 5 case studies in which this approach was H at 
are presented. Results suggest that issues of authority 
and control appear to be central and that the eri 5 
event is the confrontation and weakening of is. 
omnipotence in the child and his parents. (24 
—Journal summary. 

8375. Sobell, Mark B.; & Sobell, Linda C. Mec 
County Alcoholism Services, Santa Ana, Calif.) Alcol 
ics treated by individualized behavior therapy: One 
treatment outcome. Behaviour Research & Theraph 


1973(Nov), Vol. 11(4), 599-618.—Assigned 70 male 
alcoholic inpatients to a controlled drinking or nondrink- 
ing (abstinence) treatment goal and then randomly 
assigned them to either an experimental group receiving 
individualized behavior therapy (IBT) or a control group 
receiving conventional state hospital treatment. One year 
follow-up results demonstrate that IBT Ss functioned 
significantly better than controls. Dependent variable 
measures included daily drinking disposition, general 
emotional adjustment, vocational satisfaction, occupa- 
tional status, driving status, and an index of residential 
status and stability. Results support the view that some 
alcoholics can acquire and maintain controlled drinking 
behavior over at least a l-yr follow-up interval. The 
difficulties of designing and applying sophisticated 
follow-up procedures and measures are discussed. (17 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

8376. Stern, R. S.; Lipsedge, M. S. & Marks, I. M. (U. 
London, Inst. of Psychiatry, England) Obsessive rumina- 
tions: A controlled trial of thought-stopping technique. 
Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 11(4), 
659-662.— Treated 11 patients for obsessive ruminations 
in a systematic crossover-design study, using either J. 
Wolpe's paradigm (1966), or a control technique, for 
tape-recorded thought-stopping. Results show that 4 Ss 
improved markedly but that most did not improve 
significantly with either procedure. It is suggested that 
thought-stopping (at least by tape-recorded techniques) 
is unpredictable in its results. 

8377. Stierlin, Helm. (National Inst. of Health, Adult 
Psychiatry Branch, Bethesda, Md.) Shame and guilt in 
family relations. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 30(3), 381-389.—Describes shame-guilt 
cycles, also called shame-guilt binds, in families and 
distinguishes between marital (vertical) and intergenera- 
tional (horizontal) shame-guilt cycles or binds. In each 
case, complex homeostatic processes come into play. 
Pseudomutual and pseudohostile families, as deseri 
by L. C. Wynne et al (see PA, Vol 33:8818), reveal 
typical variations of these processes. To an extent, such 
homeostatic features of shame and guilt serve positive 
functions, but easily become restrictive, and then 
interfere with each member's individuation and separa- 
tion. When this happens, they must become a focus for 
interpretative psychotherapeutic intervention. The fami- 
ly therapist must work toward the voluntary acceptance, 
rather than the forced admission, of shame and guilt. 
Also, he must be able to deal with family myths and 
must see the above binds in a mulügenerational 
perspective, (32 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8378. Suzumura, Kenji. [Application of operant 
conditioning technique upon a mentally retarded child 
developing symptoms like obsession-neurosis.] (Japn) 
Japanese Journal of Special Education, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
112), 15-20.— Used Yates’ theoretical model of stimulus 
generalization as the basis for successfully treating à. 12- 
Yr-old boy for his phobia of the therapy room. Small-st 
operant conditioning technique was employed as fol- 
lows: the boy (a) established rapport with the hansr 
(b) went out of the dormitory with him, (c) approac ed, 
and (d) entered the treatment building, and finally (e) 
entered the therapy room. Children’s books were the 
reinforcers chiefly used. (English summary)—S. Ohwaki. 
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8379. Tasto, Donald L. & Hinkle, John E. (Colorado 
State U.) Muscle relaxation treatment for tension 
headaches. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 11(3), 347-349,—Trained 6 undergraduates suffer- 
ing from tension headaches in muscle relaxation tech- 
niques to be used whenever a headache occurred. The 
procedure did not employ hierarchies, a fact which 
makes it particularly useful for self-administration and 
which decreases treatment time. After 2.5 mo of 
treatment, 4 Ss reported no headaches and 2 reported 1 
headache each during a l-wk period, compared with a 
mean of 5.5 headaches reported before treatment. 

8380. Theopold, Gudula & Berendsen, Dorothea. [A 
pig ee in M social work.] (Germ) Praxis 

ler Kinderpsychologie ‘inderpsychiatrie, 1974(Jan), 

Vol. 23(1), 19-30.—Describes the case of a separated 
family with 2 children and the attempt to revive 
interactions between the family members. The need for a 
flexible treatment approach is noted. In this case 
individual treatment was given before the family could 
be treated. 

8381. Tracy, James J. & Clark, Elizabeth H. (U. 
Washington) Treatment for child abusers. Social Work, 
1974(May), Vol. 19(3), 338-342.—Describes the use of 
methods derived from social learning theory and some 
techniques of behavior modification as treatment for 
child abusers. The program was located in a predomi- 
nantly black neighborhood and was staffed marily by 
4 female black family health workers, 3 full-time social 
workers, and a black registered nurse, The program 
encompasses $ basic steps: (a) identify the cause of 
injury; (b) conduct a precise behavioral analysis of the 
parents child management techniques; (c) decide wheth- 
er the child can be returned to the family if the program 
provides continued assistance; (d) formulate plans for 
treatment; and (e) introduce the family to the staff, 
usually when the child leaves the hospital. Treatment 
involves using specific dee? for certain problem 
areas in parent-child rel ationships, establishing a conti- 
nuity of service between the child's hospitalization and 
the rent's treatment, and evaluating behavioral 
changes. Problems and limitations of the program are 
briefly noted. —L. Gorsey. ` 

8382. Umbarger, Carter & Hare, Rachel. (Boston State 


* Mass.) A structural approach to patient and 
ei from a schizophrenic family. 
American Journal of P: y, 97X(A pr). Vol. 27(2), 


84.— Discusses problems in family therapy involv- 
aA ahe child. It is suggested that the 
difficulty in changing this type of family derives from 
members’ skillful induction of the therapist into inad- 
vertent compliance with various characteristic family 
transactions. A case history involving a 12-yr-old 
schizophrenic boy whose parents also suffered from à 
variety of psychological di ficulties is described in detail. 
It was found that by drawing closer as à marital A 
the parents increased their tolerance of an in t 
life for their son. It is su that it is essential to draw 


i ies; di 
firm generational bou ; this helps to wiet 
family members from each other and ers 
possibility of focusing on essential themes.—Journal 
summary. 
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8383. Vaal, Joseph J. (Community Unit School 
District 200, Wheaton, Ill.) Applying contingency con- 
tracting to a school phobic: A case study. Journal of 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), 
Vol 4(4) 371-373.—Describes a case in which a 
contingency contract was used with a school phobic. The 
S was a 13-yr-old male junior high school student who 
had been absent 9475 of the school days over a 6-mo 
period. Following the implementation of the contingency 
contracting procedures, S voluntarily returned to school 
and had a perfect record of attendance for the remaining 
3 mo of school. Attendance records for this current 
school year indicate that the S has only missed 1⁄ out of 
85 school days.—Journal abstract. 

8384. Vernon, David T. (U. Missouri, Medical School) 
Use of modeling to modify children's responses to a 
natural, potentially stressful situation. Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 58(3), 351-356.— Test- 
ed whether modeling—i.e., the sight of another person 
behaving calmly in the presence of a feared stimulus- 
—would reduce later aversive behavior on the part of 

children experiencing a commonly feared stimulus, i.e., 
anesthesia induction. Ss were 38 boys and girls, mean age 
6 yrs, randomly assigned to an experimental or a control 
group. Ss exposed to modeling behaved as if they were 
less afraid of anesthesia induction than did conirol Ss. 
Differences between experimental and control Ss were 
smallest during those phases of anesthesia induction 
Which were not portrayed by modeling. (18 ref) —/ournal 


abstract. 
8385. Waters, William F. & McDonald, David G. (U. 
Missouri, Medical School) Autonomic response to 


auditory, visual and imagined stimuli in a systematic 
desensitization context. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 11(4), 571-585.—Randomly assigned 40 
female undergraduates to either a Systematic desensitiza- 
tion analog (SD) or a non-relaxation control (NRC) 
Broup. All Ss experienced a fear-provoking stimulus 
(albino rat) in 3 different forms: auditory (verbal 
description), visual (slides), and visual imagery. Auto- 
nomic nervous system Tesponses to the stimuli were 
monitored. No differences between the SD and the NRC 
groups were found with respect to autonomic response 
(electrodermal) to the feared stimuli and with respect to 
decrement in autonomic Tesponse (electrodermal) and 
cardiovascular) over trials, Imagined stimuli elicited 
greater electrodermal and cardiovascular response than 
did visual and auditory stimuli. Imagined and visual 
stimuli resulted in Statistically significant autonomic 
response decrements notably more often than auditory 
stimuli, but not more often than one another. From the 
results it is concluded that, in terms of the autonomic 
components of the fear response, external visual stimuli 
could be justifiably used in place of visual imagery in 
systematic desensitization. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 
8386. Watson, J. P.; Mullett, G. E. & Pillay, H. (St. 
George’s Medical School, Atkinson Morley’s Hosp., 
London, England) The effects of prolonged exposure to 
phobic situations upon agoraphobic Patients treated in 
groups. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
11(4), 531—545.— Treated 19 female agoraphobic patients 
by exposure to imaginal and real phobic stimulation in 
groups. Each of 3 groups of Ss received 9 hrs of 
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treatment in 3 sessions. Ss were randomly allocated at 
the Ist session to imaginal or reality treatment for an 
hour followed by the other treatment for an hour, and 
received the treatments in reverse order at the 2nd 
session. Psychological and behavioral Measures were 
made before and after each part of treatment, and ata 5. 
mo follow-up. Ss were significantly helped by this 
procedure. Practice sessions were associated With more 
improvement than imaginal ones, and there was also an 
order effect, the Ist treatment received on each treatment 
day being more effective than the 2nd.—Journal abstract, 

8387. Weiner, Myron F. (U. Texas, Southwestern 
Medical School, Dallas) Termination of group psychoth. 
erapy. In M. Rosenbaum (Ed.), Drug abuse and. drug 
addiction. London, England: Gordon & Breach, 1973. 98 
p.—Discusses indications of termination of patients in 3 
forms of group psychotherapy—didactic, supportive, and 
analytical. Enforced and circumstantial types of termina- 
tion are discussed, and consequences of premature 
termination and the processes involved in concluding 
therapy are considered. 

8388. Wickramaskera, lan E. (U. Illinois, Medical 
School, Peoria) Temperature feedback for the control of 
migraine. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 343—345.— Describes 
the treatment of 2 patients who were first treated with 
EMG feedback training without positive response and 
who were treated later with the "temperature trainer" 
with positive response. 

8389. Wilson, G. Terence & Thomas, Mivart G. 
(Rutgers State U., Mental Health Center) Self- versus 
drug-produced relaxation and the effects of instruction- 
al set in standardized systematic desensitization. 
Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1973(Aug), Vol. UO, 
279-288.—70 undergraduates with snake phobias under- 
went a standardized systematic desensitization treatment 
in which they received instructions designed to induce 
Cognitions of either self- or drug-produced relaxation. 
Half of the Ss in each of these conditions were also given 
high expectancy therapy instructions and half were given 
low expectancy instructions. All groups showed SE 
cantly greater improvement than a no-treatment contro 
group on both a 20-item behavior avoidance test E 
self-report measure of fear. No differences between self- 
and drug-attributions of relaxation were found on oe 
measure. Ss’ high expectancy ratings were significan y 
correlated with improvement on the self-report DS 
but were not related to behavior avoidance test results. 
(38 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8390. Wisocki, Patricia A. & Rooney, Edward J. (U; 
Massachusetts, Amherst) A comparison of bes 
Stopping and covert sensitization techniques in 25 
treatment of smoking: A brief report. Psychologiot 
Record, 1974(Spr), Vol. 24(2), 191-192.— Reports e 
thought-stopping and covert sensitization tec e by 
significantly reduced the number of cigarettes smol a 
11 undergraduates immediately after training, SE 
to an attention-placebo group. No significant er me 
however, were found at a 4-mo follow-up ova Tae 

8391. Wright, Lance S. & McKenzie, C. D. (Ha oup 
mann Medical Coll. Philadelphia, Pa.) A talking B7 
therapy for hyperactive 11 year old boys. E mon- 
Schools Forum, 1973(Win), Vol. 8(1), 1-24.—De 
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strates that a group of 5 hyperactive 11-yr-old boys can 
form a talking therapy group as well as an activity group. 
Brief case histories are included along with a dynamic 
interpretation of changes which took place because of 
the group format in treatment. 

8392. Young, G. C. & Morgan, R. T. (London 
Borough of Barnet, Health Dept., England) Conditioning 
treatment of enuresis: Auditory intensity. Behaviour 
Research & Therapy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 11(4), 411-416. 
—Describes the auditory stimulus characteristics of 3 
commerically-produced enuresis alarms. Results of a 
clinical trial of the 3 alarm types with 56, 248, and 36 
patients, respectively, are reported. No significant 
differences regarding outcome, either in terms of 
treatment efficiency or of subsequent relapse, were 
found. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8393. Young, G. C. (London Borough of Barnet, 
Health Dept., England) The treatment of childhood 
encopresis by conditioned gastro-ileal reflex training. 
Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 11(4), 
499-503.—Discusses the indications for conditioned 
gastro-ileal reflex training and the method of treating 
encopresis in 20 male and 4 female 4-10 yr old children. 
19 Ss were successfully treated in less than 1 yr 
(mean = 5 mo), 3 were successfully treated in more 
than 1 yr (mean = 17 mo), and 2 made no response. 
During a follow-up period ranging from 6 mo to 6 yrs the 
symptom had recurred in 4 Ss. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Psychoanalysis 


8394. Brenner, Charles. An elementary textbook of 
psychoanalysis. (Rev. ed.).Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor/- 
Doubleday, 1974. x, 260 p. $2.50. —Presents the 2nd 
edition of an introduction to the fundamental principles 
and theories of psychoanalysis. Types of drives, the 
structure and function of the psychic apparatus, the role 
of parapraxes and wit, dreams, and psychopathology are 
discussed. New chapters on psychic conflict and normal 
mental functioning and psychoanalysis in perspective are 
included. (37, p ref) 

8395. Colby, Bernard G. From emotional childhood to 
adolescence through self-analysis. American Journal of 
Psychoanalysis, 1973, Vol. 33(2), 215-217.— Discusses the 
potential for both harm and benefit in K. Horney's 
description of self-analysis. Although self-destructive 
forces may be unleashed, it is suggested that there is 
much to gain from this process in terms of inner strength. 

8396. Cremerius, J. (U. Freiburg, W. Germany) 
[Gerhart Hauptmann and psychoanalysis.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Psychotherapie und medizinische Psycholo- 
gie, 1973(jul), Vol. 23(4), 156-165.—Cites G. Haupt- 
mann’s interest in psychoanalysis, the beginnings of 
which can be traced to his reading of Freud’s dream 
Studies in the year 1900, and which is evident in 
Hauptmann’s literary works. It is considered that the 
instability of Hauptmann’s character was the basis for 
his disaffection with science and with psychoanalysis in 
particular. 5 

8397. Goforth, Eugene G. (U. Washington, Medical 
School) Gilles de la Tourette's syndrome: A 25-year 
follow-up study. Journal of Nervous & Mental. Disease, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 158(4), 306-309.— Describes the case of 
à 42-yr-old female who exhibited the symptoms of Gilles 
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de la Tourette's syndrome, including explosive motor 
and verbal tics, and was treated with pend and 
haloperidol over 25 yrs. This case appears to support the 
theory that most tics subside with Both psychotherapy 
and chemotherapy. 

8398. Rosner, Stanley, (Consultation Center for 
Mental Health, New Canaan, Conn.) Free association 
and memory. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Prac- 
tice, 1973(Fal), Vol. 10(3), 278-280.—Attempts to answer 
the question of how free association favors the communi- 
cation between a current mental event and memory 
traces or trace systems, Regression, transference, and 
recall phenomena are discussed.—R. S. Albin. 

8399. Sandler, Joseph; Dare, Christopher & Holder, 
Alex. (U. London, Inst. of Psychiatry, England) Frames 
of reference in psychoanalytic psychology: VIII. The 
topographical frame of reference: Transference as an 
illustration of the functioning of the mental apparatus. 
British Journal of Medical Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
47(1), 43-51.—Considers aspects of K clinical phenom- 
enon of transference within the topographical frame of 
reference, using psychoanalytic treatment as the “model” 
situation. The historical development of Freud's concept 
of transference is outlined, and the formation of 
transference derivatives in the preconscious and in the 
conscious is described. Illustrative examples of both 
types of transference derivatives are provided.—A. 


Olson. 
Counseling & Community Mental Health & Crisis 
Intervention 


8400. Antonouris, George. (U. Nottingham, School of 
Education, England) Mental health and education: 
Reply to Daws. British Journal of Guidance & Counselling, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 84-86,—Criticizes P. P. Daws's (see 
PA, Vol 51:5969) paper concerning the relationship of 
mental health and education and the role of counseling. 
It is suggested that Daws did not adequately define the 
ideological nature of mental health movements and that 
such terms as "delinquent" and "normal" are socially 

nstituted rather than absolute categories, 
P 3401. ‘Arbuckle, Dugald S. (Boston U.) The practice of 
the theoriés of counseling. Counselor Education d 
Supervision, 1974(Mar), Vol. 13(3), 214-222.— Discusses 
Variations in emphasis of counseling processes among 
ractitioners of various counseling orientations- client- 
centered, existential, behavioral, reality, gestalt, psychoa- 
nalytic, and rational-emotive. More similarities. than 
differences in the practices of these counselors are noted, 
although differences include the degree of counselor 
control and direction, stress on intellectual insight and 
verbal communication, the "what" of behavior vs the 
"why," present vs past time orientations, the value ol 
interpretation, and the importance of external reality and 
jety. (24 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

posi AUD dien m Naster, Barry J. & Jones, 
Robert. (Anna State Hosp., Ill.) Reciprocity pesa. 
A rapid learning-based procedure for — — A 
ing. Behaviour ‘Research & Therapy, 19730 SC e 
11(4), 365-382.—Formulated a model of marital m d 
based on reinforcement theory, developed Wi man E 
counseling procedure based on that theory, m or E 
mentally evaluated its effectiveness. Counseling pr 
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dures attempted to establish general marital reciprocity 
of reinforcement by teaching reciprocity in several 
specific areas of marital unhappiness. The procedure was 
conducted for 3-4 wks with 12 couples, after conducting 

a catharsis-type counseling as a control procedure. 
Results show that the reciprocity procedure increased 
reported marital happiness, whereas the control proce- 
dure did not. Once reciprocity was achieved in a specific 
problem area, the benefits generalized to other counseled 
areas. Increase in marital happiness occurred for each of 
the specific areas of marital interaction, for 96% of the 
Ss, and was mainíained and increased during the follow- 
up period. (39 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8403. Barocas, Ralph & Vance, Forrest L. (U. 
Rochester) Physical appearance and personal adjust- 
ment counseling. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 96-100.—75 male and 80 female 
undergraduates were seen by 11 male and 4 female 
counselors for personal problems at a university counsel- 
ing center. Counselor’s retrospective attractiveness rat- 
ings were related to interview performance, initial 
clinical status, final clinical status, and prognosis. 
Counselor and receptionist ratings for attractiveness 
correlated positively only for women. Regardless of sex 
of counselor or client, attractiveness ratings by counse- 

lors were significantly related to prognosis. Sex differ- 
ences in other correlates were found. Social and 
developmental implications are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

8404. Blumenfeld, A. (Child Guidance Clinic, Old 
Colwyn, North Wales) Ethical problems in child guid- 
ance. British Journal of Medical Psychology, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 47(1), 17-26.— Describes the case of a 13-yr-old boy 
in a child guidance clinic who had difficulties which 
resulted in conflict between a parent and the clinic staff 
over the way in which the problems should be seen and 
treated. It is suggested that this is not an unusual issue. 
Certain ethical questions are raised and some considera- 
tion is given to factors relevant to the creation of 
practical and conceptual confusions among staff and 
clients.—Journal. summary. 

8405. Brandes, John; Thorstad, Harvey; Walker, 
David & Weinstein, Elliott. (United States International 
U.) A system approach applied to an urban youth crisis 
intervention center. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 52. 

8406. Christensen, Andrew & Arkowitz, Hal. (U. 
Oregon) Preliminary report on practice dating and 
feedback as treatment for college dating problems. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 
92-95.—Matched 14 male and 14 female undergraduates 
who volunteered for a program to increase their dating 

effectiveness for 6 dates, each date with a different 
opposite-sex S. Matching was random within S-specified 
constraints of age, height, race, and distance from 
campus. After each date, Ss exchanged feedback forms 
via the E. Feedback forms called for 4 positive aspects of 
the other and 1 behavior that the other should change. 
Heterosexual interaction frequency and subjective meas- 
ures of comfort (e.g., a Social Anxiety and Distress scale, 
he Fear of Negative Evaluation scale, and the S-R 
nventory of Anxiousness) increased significantly with 
reatment.— Journal abstract. 
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8407. Church, June S. (Logan-Mingo Area Mental 
Health, Clinical Services, W.Va.) The Buffalo Creek 
disaster: Extent and range of emotional and/or beha. 
vioral problems. Omega: Journal of Death & Dying, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 5(1), 6163.— Discusses the psychological 
impact of a flood disaster resulting from a dam break on 
February 26, 1972 in an area called Buffalo Creek in 
Logan County, West Virginia. The tragedy caused the 
deaths of 118 people and 7 are still missing. In addition, 
numerous communities were virtually obliterated, Some 
case studies of the emotional manifestation of the crisis, 
some therapeutic interventions, and some suggestions 
that appear powerful to ameliorate or to prevent the 
emotional trauma generated by disasters that destroy 
populated areas are briefly presented —Journal abstract, 

8408. Comrey, Andrew L.; Backer, Thomas E. & 
Glaser, Edward M. (U. California, Los Angeles) A 
sourcebook for mental health measures. Los Angeles, 
Calif: Human Interaction Research Inst., 1973, 462 P. 
— Presents over 1,000 nonevaluative abstract descrip- 
tions of rating scales, questionnaires, tests, and other 
measuring instruments of possible utility in mental 
health related research. Most of the measures described 
are unpublished, available only through small publishers, 
or otherwise not well known. 

8409. Crego, Clyde A. & Wendland, Marilyn M. (U. 
Missouri) Counseling centers as the sole agency for 
Student mental health services: Issues and implementa- 
tion. Journal of College Student Personnel, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 15(2), 109-113.— Discusses models for providing. 
broad university mental health services by consolidating 
existing services. Implications for counseling center 
Structure and function, evaluation of staff resources and 
attitudes, and implications of consolidation for external 
issues (e.g., relationships between the university health 
service and the counseling center) are discussed. 

8410. Di Cesare, Anthony C. (U. Maryland) The 
influence of race of model in a counseling situation on 
the acquisition of behaviors. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 54-55. 

8411. Diamond, Herbert & Santore, Anthony. (West 
Philadelphia Community Mental Health Consortium, 
Pa.) Basic tasks in developing a community mental 
health center. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 25(4), 232-235.—Presents guidelines for 
planners of community mental health centers. The need 
for sound Management principles is emphasized and 5 
basic tasks in developing a mental health center are 
outlined: (a) creating an organization, (b) designing S 
Service delivery system, (c) obtaining community Am 
tion, (d) developing trusting relationships with fun ae 
agencies, and (e) developing responsive training pr 
Brams.—Journal abstract. A 

8412. Ehrlich, Ira F. & Ehrlich, Phyllis D. (St. Louis 
U., Inst. of Applied Gerontology) A service del 
model for the aged at the communal level. Gerontologis i 
1974(Jun), Vol. 14(3), 241-244.—Presents a conceptu 
4-cell model for planning a community service den 
System for and by an aged population. This mo! Md 
based on the concept of meaningful involvement jue Ur 
consists of components of social power and ku = 
making and which cuts across age-segregated an EI 
integrated needs and services. The illustrative use 
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cell of the model suggests that long-range service delivery 
goals may be attained while continuing to enhance the 
aged person’s needs as an involved, responsible citizen. It 
is recommended that the levels of social power and 
decision-making applicable to each cell of the model be 
empirically studied.—Journal abstract. 

8413. Erwin, William S. (Northern Arizona U.) 
Consumer participation in aging planning: A case from 
rural Arizona. Gerontologist, 1974(Jun), Vol. 14(3), 
245-248.—Describes an aging plan that identifies prob- 
lems of the elderly, suggests realistic solutions, and 
equips groups to implement those solutions. Results were 
achieved by small groups of elderly citizens meeting in 8 
communities, and useful data continue to accumulate as 
each group shapes its own plan to local needs. 

8414. Freudenberger, Herbert J. & Freudenberger, 
Arlene F. 1973—The free clinic picture today: A survey. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Win), 
Vol. 4, 21-22. 

8415. Gaitz, Charles M. (Texas Research Inst. of 
Mental Sciences, Houston) Barriers to the delivery of 
psychiatric services to the elderly. Gerontologist, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 14(3), 210-214.—Contends that overrid- 
ing the obstacles and obtaining better delivery of 
psychiatric service for elderly persons depends on a 
better understanding of the dynamic interactions of 
caregiver, of recipient, and of the milieu in which a 
service is offered. 

8416. Gutton, P.; Allain, J. P. & Bernard, J. P. 
[Psychological ^ reverberations of ^ hemophiliac 
accidents.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1973-1974, 
Vol. 27(5-9), 418-432.— Describes the initial phases in 
the analysis of the impact of selected variables on the 
psychological states of 6-9 yr old hemophiliac children. 
Data were gathered on affective and cognitive develop- 
ment, parental relations, medical history, and the 
parents' perceptions of the child and the illness. Studies 
Of individual youngsters are reported. One tentative 
conclusion is that hemophilia is psychologically innocu- 
ous if the family life is normal; grave psychological 
consequences to the child can be the result of disturb- 
ances in family life. (18 ref)—Z. M. Cantwell. 

8417. Hamblin, D. H. (University Coll. Swansea, U. 
Wales) The counsellor and alienated youth. British 
Journal of Guidance & Counselling, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 
87-95.—Describes experiences with intelligent 16-19 yr 
old males who rejected the values of home and school 
and disassociated themselves from contemporary society. 
It is argued that behavior which appears to be self- 
destructive to the outsider, serves important functions for 
these individuals. Their alienated behavior masked an 
intuitive attempt to avoid the most damaging form of 
alienation—alienation from oneself. Some account 1s 
provided of the processes which occur when this is the 
Case and the strategies used in creating satisfying 
identities. —Journal abstract. 

8418. Hanson, David L. & Stone, LeRoy A- (U. North 
Dakota) Multidimensional perceptions regarding actual 
and potential job-placement success of mentally retard- 
ed adults. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol 
38(1), 247-254.—Conducted 2 investigations to deter- 
Mine the cognitive criteria used by professional counse- 
lors in evaluating actual and potential job-placement 
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Success. Ss in Study | were 10 institutionalized male 
tetardates being considered for job placement. Ss in 
Study 2 were 15 male retardates who were considered 
successful on job placement. The judges made similarity 
estimations for pairs of stimulus-persons (paired compar- 
ison technique) where zero indicated no similarity and 
100 indicated identity. These judgments were analyzed 
by a recently proposed multidimensional scaling metho- 
dology. The results scaled actual and potential job 
placements on a number of meaningful dimensions and 
suggest a method to specify clinical-staff consensus 
objectively. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 

3 8419. Harshbarger, Dwight. (West Virginia U.) Pick- 
ing up the pieces: Disaster intervention and human 
ecology. Omega: Journal of Death & Dying, 1974(Spr), 
Vol. 5(1), 55-59.—Discusses the relationship between 
disasters and community life, focusing on the relatively 
neglected problems of “picking up the pieces" after a 
disaster has struck. The aftermath includes problems 
associated with the provision of temporary shelter and 
survival needs, through the short-range rehabilitation of 
the community, and on to meeting the psychosocial 
needs of the survivors which may yen for months or 
years. It is suggested that mental health workers re- 
evaluate the type of resources they have available to 
offer disaster victims and the most effective means of 
utilizing their energies and skills.—Journal abstract, 

8420. Ifland, Susana & Marconi, Juan. (U. Chile, 
Barros Luco-Trudeau Hosp., Santiago) [Application of 
the intra-community approach to neurosis in the out- 
patient department.] (Span) Acta Psiquiátrica & Psicolo- 


'gica de América Latina, 1973(Dec), Vol. 19(6), 416-433. 


> Describes the development of an intracommunity 
approach to neurosis in health centers in Santiago, Chile. 
An appendix with the 8 questionnaires employed in the 
study is included. 

8421. Jonard, G. [Regional psychiatry.] (Fren) Feuil- 
lets Psychiatriques de Liège, 1973, Vol. 6(2), 188-208. 
— Describes a system of delivery of psychiatric services 
to a community which utilized clinics and visiting nurses, 
The history of the development of the system and 
discussion of practical problems are included. — — 

8422. Krauss, Richard I. & Phillips, Nancy. (Environ- 
mental Design Group, Cambridge, Mass.) A process to 
help community mental health boards plan programs 
and facilities. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 25(4), 239-241.—Describes a planning 
aid kit (the PAK system) developed by 2 architects to 
facilitate the community-based design of community 
mental health center services. PAK includes guidelines 
for organizing a planning group of mental health 
professionals and paraprofessionals and of representa- 
tives from the catchment area to be served. ot 
then plans for mental health pope and dee 
through a series of 10 meetings and 2 workshops, whicl 
follow a basic sequence. One concept used is pero 
ance specification, an environmental design approac! 
based on understanding how a proposed environment is 
to be used before detailing its physical appearance, 
= ial abstract. 

CG Krupinski, Jerry & Farmer, Robyn. (Marriage 
Guidance Council of Victoria, Parkville, Australia) A 
study of aspects of marital life and roles in marriage 
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guidance client and non-client marriages. Journal of 
Comparative Family Studies, 1973(Fal), Vol. 4(2), 
295-308.—Administered the Marital Roles Inventory 
and a semantic differential rating scale of 19 aspects of 
married life to 30 couples who were clients of a marriage 
guidance clinic and 30 couples who were not involved in 
any kind of counseling. Significant differences were 
found between client and nonclient couples in the areas 
of sexual relations, discussions of personal feelings and 
family life, religious practices, and participating in 
common interests and activities. The nonclient couples 
evaluated all 3 attitude measuring factors (potency, 
enjoyment, and marriage support) more favorably than 
the client couples. There was little difference between 
clients and nonclients over desired or expected roles of 
their spouses; however, there were significant differences 
between the 2 groups in the extent to which husbands 
and wives reported carrying out these roles.—7.. Gorsey. 

8424. Kulm, Jerrold C., et al. (United States Interna- 
tional U.) A system plan for reducing recidivism in 
mental health care facilities. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 4, 22. 

8425. Levy, Allan. (Peninsula Psychiatric Assoc., San 
Mateo, Calif.) Private peer review for fiscal control of 
publicly funded programs. Hospital & Community Psy- 
chiatry, 1974(Apr), Vol. 25(4), 235—238.— Discusses the 
development of a peer review program in a hospital 
community mental health center which was given full 
fiscal control over expenditures of Short-Doyle and 
Medicaid funds. A committee was established to regulate 
the use of services by reviewing proposed or ongoing 
individual treatment plans, in a case conference format 

D that included the attending therapist and the staff. The 
|) plan has effected considerable Savings and eliminated 
jj unnecessarily prolonged use of services without ignoring 
patient needs or individual Styles of treatment. Several 
unpredicted areas of usefulness of the committee (e.g. 
staff education and problem detection) were observed. 
The committee’s operation may serve as a model for 
controlling expenditures for hospital-based services, 
—Journal abstract, 

8426. Lubach, John E. (U. Houston) Community 
alternatives to institutional care for severely retarded 
children. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1974(Win), Vol. 4, 21. 

8427. Maley, Roger F. (West Virginia U.) Comments 
on conceptual disasters about disasters. Omega: Jour- 
nal of Death & Dying, 1974 (Spr.) Vol. 5(1) 73-75 — 
Considers the large-scale projects that are longitudinal 
epidemiological, and outcome-oriented are vitally need- 


8428. Mayo, Julia A. (St. Vincent’s Hosp., Evaluation 
Unit, New York, N.Y.) Utilization of a community 
mental health center by blacks: Admission to inpatient 
status. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 158(3), 202-207.—Hypothesized that utilization of 
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the community mental health center (CMHC) is influ. 
enced more by demographic and Psychosocial character. 
istics of patients and by Perceptions and values of 
purveyors of mental health resources than by availabili 
and organization of services. In the catchment area 
under study (in New York City), blacks, the Police, social 
agencies, and the CHMC staff itself accepted and 
followed a traditional Practice of blacks “going to” the 
city hospital. Findings are in the expected direction with 
regard to psychosocial characteristics. Blacks were more 
often perceived as having more symptoms/complaints of 
persecution, suspiciousness, drug and alcohol abuse, and 
seizures than the nonblack patients. Clinical factors of 
diagnosis, treatment Tesponse, or prognosis were of little 
relevance in differentiating black from nonblack pa- 
tients. The role of stress and mobility in precipitating 
psychiatric hospitalization among black patients remains 
suggestive but inconclusive.— Journal abstract. 

8429. McAleer, Charles A. (Southern Methodist U) 
Psychological services designed for the law student, 
Journal of Forensic Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 5, 2-3. 
—Describes an experimental program initiated to devel- 
9p an understanding of the psychological needs of law 
Students and to provide a series of services tailored to — 
their circumstances. The initial effort was a drop-in clinic 
and an appointment service staffed by 3 psychologists at 
the law school. Students used the service for mild 
depression and/or anxiety; results have provided data 
about law students and their selection and counseling, 
—A. Kricher, 

8430. Minoletti S., Alberto & Pemjean G., Alfredo, 
(Dr. Leonardo Guzman Hosp., Antofagasta, Chile) 
[Mental health in the north of Chile: A theoretical and 
operational challenge.] (Span) Acta Psiquiátrica & 
Psicologica de América Latina, 1973(Dec), Vol. 1966), 
434-444. Outlines a mental health program in which 
the work is performed along 2 lines of action: adaptation 
of the psychiatric institutions to assist the mental patient 
within his social and cultural environment, and establish- 
ment of intracommunity programs which promote active 
and full integration of the community to meet its mental 
health needs. (18 ref) ^ 

8431. Ozarin, Lucy D. & Spaner, Fred E. (National 
Inst. of Mental Health, Div. of Mental Health Service 
Programs, Rockville, Md.) Mental health corporations: 
A new trend in providing services. Hospital & Communi 
ty Psychiatry, 1974(Apr), Vol. 25(4), 225.221 Dil 
Community mental health legislation which has PE 1 
ted the development of nonprofit corporations f 
assume responsibility for supplying mental health care 
à defined population. Some corporations provide no 
direct services but instead contract with providers. Some 
of the corporate models that have emerged, the i 
tages of a Corporate structure, and the Rea 
the program director are described.—Journal bei, 

8432. Robins, Arthur J. (Vanderbilt U., Center F 
Advanced Study & Continuing Education in Mental 
Health) Management-by-objectives for community men 
tal health programs. Hospital & Community WEE 
1974(Apr), Vol. 25(4), 228-231.—Describes the use ol al 
“management-by-objectives” method by mental m 
Program administrators in guiding the admini 
process. The method requires each unit of an org 
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tion to define objectives, establish priorities, specify 
activities, and measure performance. The capabilities 
and limitations of the method are discussed. The 
importance of outside consultation in implementing the 
system and the need for organizational commitment are 
emphasized.—Journal abstract. 

8433. Santore, Anthony F. & Diamond, Herbert. (West 
Philadelphia Community Mental Health Consortium, 
Pa.) The role of a community mental health center in 
developing services to the aging: The Older Adult 
project. Gerontologist, 1974(Jun), Vol. 14(3), 201-206. 
—Reports a multifaceted program for an aging popula- 
tion developed by an urban community mental health 
center (CMHC), in collaboration with a group of local 
clergymen. The project recruited and trained a cadre of 
older case aides, who then developed active outreach and 
casework services as foundations for meeting needs 
through crisis intervention, counseling, transportation, 
nutrition, and socialization. Data summarize the pro- 
ject’s case load and service experience. It is theorized 
that CMHCs can amplify the new political power of the 
elderly with their own advocacy and significantly help to 
surmount the omnipresent bureaucratic, legislative, and 
funding barriers to essential services for the aging. 
—Journal abstract. 

8434. Schulberg, Herbert C. (United Community 
Planning Corp., Boston, Mass.) Disaster, crisis theory, 
and intervention strategies. Omega: Journal of Death & 
Dying, 1974(Spr), Vol. 5(1), 77-87.—*Crisis” is a concept 
that has been approached as (a) an environmentally 
produced situation, (b) an individual’s perception of an 
event, (c) a characteristic clinical syndrome, (d) interac- 
tion between a subjective state and an objective 
environmental situation, and, more recently, (e) a critical 
role transition. Central to most views is the acute time 
factor, marked behavioral change, subjective sense of 
helplessness, generation of organismic tension, and the 
perception of threat in relativistic and unique terms. A 
probability formulation of whether individuals or groups 
will experience crisis is proposed, and both anticipatory 
and participatory strategies of disaster intervention are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

8435. Silber, Stanley C. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Div. of Mental Health Service Programs, 
Rockville, Md.) Strategies for developing multisource 
funding for community mental health centers. Hospital 
& Community Psychiatry, 1974(Apr), Vol. 25(4), 221-225. 
—Considers that federal pressures to phase out categori- 
cal assistance for community mental health centers have 
dramatized the need for developing multiple sources of 
financial support for the centers. The funding px tential 
of third-party payments, social service and reha ilitation 
Programs, and other sources of public and private 
Support is examined. The funding development process 
used in Kentucky, where all 22 centers are operating in 
the black, and major features that can be adapted by 
other centers, are described. A keystone of the Kentucky 
system is its technical assistance service, whose staff 
Maintain close contacts with state agencies and keep 
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Rehabilitation Services) Coordination and advocacy in 
rehabilitation Programs for the poor. Rehabilitation 
Counseling Bulletin, 1974(Mar), Vol. 17(3), 176-183. 
—Discusses the roles of a coordinator and of an 
advocate to supplement the traditional functions of a 
counselor in assisting the poor, The role of a coordinator 
is defined as that of an expeditor to increase the demand- 
OUR sides of the service-resource equation. The 
role of the advocate is evident when the counselor 
intervenes between the client and the nization to 
secure certain obscured services. 300 socially disadvan- 
taged families in Cleveland, Ohio were investigated. The 
total family pattern generated the construction of a 7- 
point rating scale which measures changes that occurred 
during the 7-9 mo study. Areas of family functionin, 
were: (a) family relationships, (b) health, (c) worl 
income, and (d) housing. No significant changes were 
found in (a). Differences in physiological paychological 
functioning in the use of community resources were 
significant (p < .01). The use of counselor resources in 
(c) with respect to income-employment situations 
indicates significant differences (p < .01). Intercorrela- 
tions among the client's acceptance of the counselor's 
assistance also were significant (p < .001). —A. J. Ter 
Keurst. 

8437. Trussell, William D. (Menninger Foundation, 
Children’s Hosp. Hillcrest Unit) Groups for young 
people from the drug using community. In M. Rosenb- 
aum (Ed, Drug abuse and addiction. London, 
England: Gordon & Breach, 1 3, 98 p.—Describes 
various group experiences offered by a counseling center 
for middle-class young drug users. Services include 
group therapy, psychodrama, guided imagery, medita- 
tion, creative writing, sex education, art therapy 

oups. The staffing and organization of the center are 
Briefly outlined. 


Physical Treatment 


8438. Blume, Warren T.; Grabow, Jack D.; Darley, 
Clinic & 


Frederic L. & Aronson, Arnold E. (Ma: 
Foundation, Rochester, ‘tinny intracarotid amobarbital 


and memory temporal lobecto- 
me berech Neurology, 197Aug), Vol. 248). 
812-819.—Before carrying out temporal lobectomy for 
uncontrolled seizures, the laterality patients lan 
function cerebral the ability of controls. temporal le 
perform memory functions Giel should be 
established. It is noted that the intracaro’ amobarbil 


sodium test provides this information, thus minimizin| 


the risk that surgery will impair these functions.—F. O. 


WC Burton, Charles & Maurer, Donald D. (Temple 
U. Health Sciences Center) Pain suppression by 
transcutaneous electronic stimulation. /EEE T 
tions on Biomedical Engineering, 1974(Mar), Vol. "r^ 
81-88.—Observed that electrical san a “ 

the skin can relieve pain. It is noted that, 


: A Kanpa + 
utaneous nerve stimulation devices 
simple certain constraints must be met, vertically in 


ant islati ulations. simple, n con: me b 
ee B federal epe M electrode. design, - order to X eff riences: 
8436. Trela, James E. & Falkenstein, Harriet EI Vd Clinical Hypnosis, Däich Vol- 
Maryland Baltimore County, Vocational Guidance American Joi [ypnosis, 
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16(3), 178-187.—Presents the cases of 4 female patients 
to illustrate the use of hypnoanalysis in dental practice. 

8441. Klein, Hillel & Moses, Rafael. (Hebrew U., 
Jerusalem, Israel) Psychological reaction to sensory 
deprivation in patients with ablatio retinae: A clinical 
study. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1974, Vol. 24(1), 
41-52.—Studied 15 consecutive admissions for operation 
for ablatio retinae 3 times pre- and postoperatively. The 
relationship between personality structure and eye 
disease, reaction to the sensory deprivation, and reaction 
to the outcome of the operation were assessed. The 
potential of psychotherapeutic intervention was also 
examined. The threat of total blindness—temporary or 
permanent—aroused specific forms of anxiety related to 
loss of independence, loss of activity, and castration 
fears. Introversion was a natural response. The mode of 
thinking became pictorial—a further regressive phenom- 
enon. Previous ego integration and degree of psychologi- 
cal disturbance were directly related, and 3 groups of 
patients showed consistent results in this respect. Case 
illustrations and recommendations regarding clinical 
procedures are presented.—Journal abstract. 

8442. Neiburger, Ellis J. Sensory confusion through 
hypnosis: A technique of rapid patient control during 
dental treatment. 
Psychosomatic Dentistry & Medicine, 1973, Vol. 20(2), 
54-57.—Sensory confusion is defined as the replacing of 
a negative sensory interpretation by a positive one, using 
walking hypnosis (hypersuggestibility). Several tech- 
niques and examples of how to reduce the effects of 
uncomfortable feelings resulting from dental treatment 
are discussed. 

8443. Nemerof, Henry & Rothman, Irwin. (Parkview 
Hosp., Pain Control Clinic, Philadelphia, Pa.) Acupunc- 
ture and hypnotism: Preliminary experiments—and a 
warning. American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 16(3), 156-159.—Reports that acupunc- 
ture was successfully used to relieve examination anxiet 
induced by hypnotic techniques in 3 medical students. 
The procedures were observed by other medical students 
and physicians who corroborated the physiological 
concomitants of anxiety. Acupuncture analgesia was also 
induced in a skepticai onlooking physician without his 
being aware of the anatomical site expected to become 
analgesic. A skeptical Surgeon was relaxed using acu- 
puncture. Similarities and differences between hypnosis 
and acupuncture are discussed. (27 ref)—M. V. Kline. 

8444. Swanson, David W.; Hanson, Norman P; 
Rosenbaum, Alan H. & Swenson, Wendell M. (Mayo 
Clinic, Section of Psychiatry, Rochester, Minn.) Correla- 
tion of psychiatric factors and pituitary responsivity: A 

negative report. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 158(2), 100-103.— Classified 20 male and 
9 female patients (age range 21-71 yrs) Teceiving ECT 
according to premorbid adjustment, clinical diagnosis, 
and therapeutic outcome. Pituitary hormone levels of 
luteinizing hormone and follicle-stimulating hormone 
were measured before ECT and at hourly intervals after 
treatment. Hormone levels showed no correlation with 
the psychiatric factors.—Journal abstract. 
8445. Wolfers, David & Wolfers, Helen. (Columbia 
U., International Inst. for the Study of Human Repro- 
duction) Vasectomania. Family Planning Perspectives, 
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Journal of the American Society of 


1973(Fal), Vol. 5(4), 196-199.—Views vasectomania as 
the history of an operation in search of its justification, 
The operation was introduced in the fallacious belief that 
its effect on the testicles was equivalent to a nontraumat- 
ic castration and that it would lead to reduction in the 
size of enlarged prostates. The falsity of these beliefs is 
discussed. The outgrowth of the acceptance and use of 
this procedure from Darwinism, the eugenics movement, 
social welfare history, and the management of criminals 
is described. The history of the vasectomy is discussed 
with reference to its use as a way of keeping reform 
school inmates from masturbating and as a rejuvenator, 
Vasectomy as currently used is viewed as a potentially 
harmful method with a sometimes disastrous psychologi- 
cal and sociological effect on the patient. It is reiterated 
that there is only one reason for undergoing a vasectomy. 
and that is the free, unprompted, informed decision of a 
man to terminate his own fertility. The encouragements, 
commercials, and half-truths flooding the media are 
considered inappropriate. (34 ref)—R, S. Albin. 


Social Casework & Rehabilitation 


8446. Angliss, Valma E. (Royal Children’s Hosp., 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia) Training programmes 
and functional results for children with upper limb 
deficiencies. Australian Occupational Therapy Journal, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 20(4), 186-190.— Describes methods for 
helping children with upper limb deficiencies to wear 
prostheses comfortably and to increase their motor 
abilities. Special considerations in assisting children with 
various types of handicaps are discussed. 

8447. Bertcher, Harvey J. & Maple, Frank. (U. 
Michigan, School of Social Work) Elements and issues 
in group composition. In P. Glasser, R. Sarri & R. Vinter 
(Eds.), Individual change through small groups. New York, 
N.Y.: Free Press, 1974. xii, 515 p.— Discusses social work 
group creation and modification, specifying means of 
obtaining accurate and complete behavioral information, 
developing behaviorally specific objectives, and deter- 
mining choice of clients and desirable attributes of the 
worker. The characteristics and environment of effective 
groups are described. 5 

8448. Bolton, Brian. (Arkansas Rehabilitation Re- 
search & Training Center, Fayetteville) Research utiliza- 
tion of R&D project results with severely handicapp 
deaf clients. Journal of Applied Rehabilitation C. SC 
1974(Spr), Vol. 5(1), 27-39.—Discusses 6 aspects ol 
rehabilitation of the deaf: (a) a review of issues n 
research utilization, including a brief outline of 3 E 
Strategies for enhancing the utilization of researc a 
5-part functional definition of the characteristics 0 a 
target population, severely handicapped deaf Yd 
adults; (c) a review of 4 survey studies of the occupati 
al conditions of deaf young adults; (d) a zevien e 
major experimental service programs, with 17 E REI 
for counseling practice and 8 policy implications i em 
therefrom; (e) a review of research projects in 4 selec d 
areas of deafness, with the attendant conclusions ae 
implications for practice; and (f) an outline A: te 
longitudinal and cross-sectional investigation © Cep 
intellectual, emotional, and vocational developmen af. 
deaf youngsters at the Arkansas School for the 
—Journal abstract. 
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8449. Chaneles, Sol. Open prisons: U d 
can turn ghost towns into rural jokes. 
Psychology Today, 1974(Apr), Vol. 7(11), 30. 90-92. 
—Urges that transitional communities for convicts be 
developed from recently abandoned rural communities. 
In such communities convicts would learn how to make 
intelligent free choices and would take an active xul 
responsible part in the life of the town. A rural setting is 
considered better for such an experiment because E 
life fosters less violence than does urban life.—E. J. 
Posavac. SES 

8450. Churchill, Sallie R. (U. Michigan) A i 
of two models of ‘social group worc e Séier 
model and the reciprocal model. In P. Glasser, R. Sarri 
& R. Vinter (Eds.), Individual change through small groups 
. New York, N.Y.: Free Press, 1974. xii, 515 p.—Defines 
and discusses the treatment and reciprocal models, and 
details a study of all social work schools in the US and 
Canada which investigated the practical application of 
both models. The methodology, construction and scoring 
of the questionnaire, major findings, and implications 
are reported. 

8451. Churchill, Sallie R. (U. Michigan) Preventive, 
short-term groups for siblings of child mental hospital 
patients. In P. Glasser, R. Sarri & R. Vinter (Eds.) 
Individual change through small groups. New York, N.Y.: 
Free Press, 1974. xii, 515 p—To facilitate the reintegra- 
tion of child patients into the family and ease the 
suffering of siblings when a brother or sister is hospital- 
ized, a short-term social group treatment experience was 
provided for 20 children who were siblings of state 
mental hospital patients. Of 3 experimental groups which 
were formed—sibling-sets group, family group, and 
boys’ group—the sibling-sets group started treatment 
with less anxiety, demonstrated greater communication, 
and was more effective in problem solving. 

, 8452. Close, Daniel W. (New Day Products Evalua- 
tion & Training Unit, Pocatello, Ida.) The use of token 
reinforcement with trainable mentally retarded in a 
work activity setting. Vocational Evaluation & Work 
Adjustment Bulletin, 1973(Dec), Vol. oO 6-14.—Evalu- 
ated the effects of an experimental token economy on 
the target behaviors of attendance, punctuality for work, 
quality and quantity of work output, and social respon- 
sivenéss in a work activities behavior modification 
program for the mentally retarded. These target behav- 
n have previously been considered as highly necessary 
im Successful adjustment to a vocational setting. Ss were 
16-21 yr old trainable mental retardates. The focal 
tasks included ceramics finishing, wood finishing, and 
small-parts assembly. The 4 target behaviors were 
Tecorded by staff for a 10-day baseline period. During 
€ token economy, tokens that could be exchanged for 
QUU the workshop store were given for appropriate 
ehavior. An extinction period similar to the baseline 
period was followed by return to token reinforcement for 
another 2 wks. While all target behaviors improved as à 
result of this program, social responsiveness improved 
most. (15 ref) —R. S. Albin. 
f 8453. Cooper, Marc. 
poeeme: Some possible contraindi 
Applied Rehabilitation Counseling, 1974(Spr), Vol. 30), 
-53.—Indicates that although research on client 


Predicting rehabilitation 


cations. Journal of 
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evaluation, prediction of rehabilitati 

measurement of case difficulty Gong oi pom s 
value to rehabilitation programs, care must be exei ised 
not to draw conclusions or develop methodologies which 
are not supported by the evidence. Differences in client 
populations, statistical measurement techniques, agenc 
resources, program goals, and priorities demand age, 
interpretation if research findings are to be appropriatel 
SE eg abstract. PRT 

. Garvin, Charles D. (U. Michi 
process: Usage and uses in Je work cur ds ke 
Glasser, R. Sarri & R. Vinter (Eds.), Individual change 
tga: small groups. New York, N.Y.: Free Press, 194. 
xii, 515 p.—Defines the concept of process for the group 
work practitioner and presents an ordering of group 
processes, including (a) activities and interactions rele- 
vant to goal attainment and group maintenance, (b) the 
process of communication-interaction, (c) the process of 
goal determination, (d) the process of goal pursuit, (e) 
etiological factors and phenomena characteristic. of 
maineen prosses; er? (f) modification of individu- 
vior and group conditi : 

Or re) group itions to affect group process, 

8455. Glasser, Paul H., et al. (U. Michigan) G 
work intervention in the social SE In P. 
Glasser, R. Sarri & R, Vinter (Eds.), Individual change 
through small groups. New York, N.Y.: Free Press, 1974, 
xii, 515 p-—Focuses on modification of the environment 
to achieve treatment goals in social group work and 
stresses the necessity for relationships between social 
group work practice, community organization, and 
administration methods. Targets of change efforts, 
criteria for client involvement, and intervention strate- 
gies are discussed. 

8456. Glasser, Paul; Sarri, Rosemary & Vinter, Robert 
(Eds.). (U. Michigan) Individual change through small 
groups. New York, N.Y.: Free Press, 1974. xii, 515 p. 

8457. Goodyear, Don L. & Bitter, James A. (California 
State U., Fresno) Goal attainment scaling as a program 
evaluation measure in rehabilitation. Journal of Applied 
Rehabilitation Counseling, 1974(Spr), Vol. 5(1), E 
—Investigated the value of goal attainment scaling as à 
method for program evaluation in rehabilitation. This 
was assessed by the procedure's capability for measuring 
changes in 4l patients in a rehabilitation hospital, the 
rehabilitation counselors ability to predict client out- 
come using the procedure, and interrater reliability 
among follow-up raters in a rehabilitation setting. It was 
found that goal attainment scaling is applicable in 


rehabilitation agencies and demonstrates promise for 


meeting current public program requirements for evalu- 


ating the results of rehabilitation services,—Journal 
abstract. 

8458. Hasenfeld, Yeheskel. (U. Michigan) Organiza- 
tional factors in services to groups. In P. Glasser, R. 
Sarri & R. Vinter (Eds.), Individual change through small 
groups. New York, N.Y.: Free Press, 1974. xii, 515 p. 
- Discusses types of social service agencies and group 
work practice; the intake process in organizations; the 
relationships between organizational goals, treatment 
objectives, and group goals; the worker's role in the 
organizational structure, and the manipulation of group 
organization and processes for client change. (29 ref 
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8459. Hollender, John W. (Emory U.) Prediction of 
work adjustment for adolescent male educable retar- 
dates. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
21(2), 164-165.—Hypothesized that the client's percep- 
tion of a positive relationship with his staff supervisor is 
predictive of a favorable work adjustment rating in a 
rehabilitation workshop. Both work adjustment and the 
client-perceived relationship were evaluated twice with a 
l-mo interval using the Social Self-Esteem Scale, 20 
items from the Barrett-Lennard Relationship Inventory, 
and the Minnesota Employment Satisfactoriness Inven- 
tory. Work adjustment and the client-perceived relation- 
Ship were not related in 25 l6-yr-old male educable 
retardates. However, high work adjustment ratings at the 
time of the Ist evaluation were predictive of staff-rated 
frequency of positive verbal interactions at the time of 
the 2nd evaluation. Additional findings of a relationship 
between social self-esteem and work adjustment were as 
predicted. An 18-mo follow-up indicated that good work 
adjustment in the workshop was predictive of successful 
placement in competitive employment.—Journal 
abstract. 

8460. Johnson, Carole. Planning for termination of 
the group. In P. Glasser, R. Sarri & R. Vinter (Eds.), 
Individual change through small groups. New York, N.Y.: 
Free Press, 1974. xii, 515 p.— Discusses Separation and 
goal attainment; reasons for, and group and individual 
reactions to, termination of the Broup; and direct and 
indirect intervention approaches. 

8461. Knott, Ben H. (Five County Mental Health 
Clinic, Warsaw, Ind.) Social work as symbolic interac- 
tion. British Journal of Social Work, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4(1), 
5-12.—Examines symbolic interaction theory in terms of 
its implications for social work practice. The underlying 
premises and major concepts of the symbolic interaction- 
Ist perspective are reviewed, and the theory is discussed 
and applied to various levels of social work intervention. 
It is concluded that this orientation offers possibilities 
A, the further development of social work theory. (15 
rei 

8462. Kunce, Joseph T.; Miller, Douglas E. & Cope, 
Corrine S. (U. Missouri) Macro Fa 
rehabilitation program evaluation. Rehabilitation Coun- 
seling Bulletin, 1974(Mar), Vol, 17(3), 132-140 —Ana- 
lyzed macro Census-type data among 12 critical rehabili- 
tation variables. Ss were 697,407 clients in 54 state- 
federal rehabilitation programs for 1968-1969, Input 
variables were (a) number of cases per 100,000 pula- 
tion, (b) per capita state expenditures, and (c) case load 
feasibility. Process variables Were (d) months in active 
case load (e) cost of case services, (f) percent of funds for 
workshops, (g) percent of funds for maintenance, (h) 

percent of funds for training, and (i) percent of funds for 
counseling and placement. Output variables were (j) cost 
of rehabilitation, (k) rehabilitation rate per 100,000, and 
(I) rehabilitant's salary. Pearson r’s were calculated for 
the 2 yrs. The following r's were significant (p < -001): 
between (a) and (b), (b) and (f), (b) and (k), (a) and (k), 
and (c) and (1). Additional significant rs (p < -01) were 
between (f) and (h), (a) and (j), (d) and Q), and (k) and 
(D. Rehabilitation rate and rehabilitant's salary were 
nversely related. It is concluded that agencies have a 
nigher rehabilitation rate if they serve a large number of 
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cases, have sufficient financial resources, spend more 
money on workshops than on training, and keep clients a 
shorter time in active service. The use of a single output 
criterion of agency performance can unfairly appraise 
the agency's effectiveness.—4. J. Ter Keurst. 

8463. Lambert, Gladys. (U. Rochester, Medical 
Center) Patients with progressive neurological diseas. 
es. Social Casework, 1974(Mar), Vol. 55(3), 154-159, 
—Notes that because of the difficulties Which patients 
with progressive neurological diseases and their families 
must face, patients often need the help of a caseworker 
periodically during the course of the disease. Families 
can also be helped by the caseworker to Cope with the 
members' ambivalent feelings about the patient while 
helping the patient to clarify his feelings and maintain a 
sense of self-worth and dignity.—M. W. Linn. 

8464. Linkowski, Donald C. (George Washington U.) 
Rehabilitation and rehabilitation counseling: A frame- 
work for the future. Journal of Applied Rehabilitation 
Counseling, 1974(Spr), Vol. 5(1), 13-18.—Recommends 
the founding of comprehensive rehabilitation communi- 
ties for the delivery of services to the disabled. Needed 
changes in the structure of vocational rehabilitation and 
the advocacy role of the counselor are discussed. 

8465. Mannino, Fortune V. & Shore, Milton F. 
(National Inst. of Mental Health, Div. of Mental Health 
Service Programs, Adelphi, Md.) Demonstrating effec- 
tiveness in an aftercare program. Social Work, 
1974(May), Vol. 19(3), 351-354.—Evaluated the effec- 
tiveness of an aftercare program in increasing the social 
adequacy of its former psychiatric patient participants, 
and discusses how the evaluation techniques may have 
influenced the outcome of the program. Differential 
results from the use of standardized checklists and 
psychological assessments and from interviews and 
evaluations of marital and family factors were observed. 
Implications for social work practice are noted. 

8466. McDonald, Donald J. (Willard State Hosp., 
N.Y.) The rehabilitation counselor: A resource person 
to industry; a revitalized approach to selective place- 
ment. Journal of Applied Rehabilitation Counseling, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 5(1), 3—7.— Discusses selective placement 
and its responsibilities, and presents a framework for its 
use by a rehabilitation counselor. It is concluded that no 
wholesale changes in a counselor's schedule or duties 
Would be necessary in incorporating the attitudes, 
feelings, and techniques presented. & 

8467. Navarre, Elizabeth; Glasser, Pau H. | 
Costabile, Jane. (Indiana U.— Purdue U., SE 
An evaluation of group work practice with AF 
mothers. In P. Glasser, R. Sarri & R. Vinter c 
Individual change through small groups. New York, N. al 
Free Press, 1974. xii, 515 p.—Evaluated a longue 
study—conducted in Oakland County, Illinois, vod 
1962 to 1966, of mothers with AFDC (Aid to P 
with Dependent Children) grants—designed to facil v 
the children's development by improving the be ii 
and attitudes of the parents toward their chi WS 
through group sessions. Data collected 3 mo after èn: 
termination of the study show that therapeutic SE e 
tion reversed the downward spiral of behavioral m: 
daptation and maladjustment. (17 ref) 
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8468. O'Donnell, Clifford R. & Harada, Janet. (U. 
Hawaii) A contingency program for academic achieve- 
ment in a correctional setting: A relearning effect. 
Journal of Community Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 
192-193.—Investigated a relearning interpretation of the 
lack of relationship between academic gains and time in 
school. Achievement test scores were compared for | 
female and 14 male recidivist 14-18 yr olds during 2 
academic years in a correctional institution. Gains in the 
2nd year occurred only in those subject areas where 
performance declined between years. Results support the 
relearning interpretation.—Journal summary. 

8469. Olshansky, Simon & Beach, Dorothy. (Commu- 
nity Workshops, Boston, Mass.) A five-year follow-up of 
mentally retarded clients. Rehabilitation Literature, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 35(2), 48-49.—Followed-up and com- 
pared 222 mentally retarded individuals served by a 
transitional workshop facility with a previously studied 
group of mentally ill persons. All were referrals from the 
state vocational rehabilitation agency. About 40% were 
regularly employed, 25% were unemployed, 16% were 
unemployable, 5% were institutionalized, and 4% were 
employed in sheltered shops. Compared to the mentally 
ill, the mentally retarded fared much better in employ- 
ment, in the stability of their disability, in frequency of 
hospitalization, and in the ease of locating—S. L. 
Warren. 

8470. Orford, Jim. (U. London, Inst. of Psychiatry, 
Addiction Research Unit, England) Simplistic thinking 
about other people as a predictor of early drop-out at an 
alcoholism halfway house. British Journal of Medical 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 47(1), 53-62.—Proposes that 
the personality variable of cognitive complexity-simplici- 
ty in construing social objects may be related both to 
clinically derived concepts of “personality disorder" and 
to early drop-out. 2 measures of this variable were 
developed and applied to a sample of 50 new residents of 
an alcoholism halfway house, Results provide some 
support for the major hypothesis that Ss with a relatively 
simple style of construing would leave prematurely with 
a greater frequency than would Ss with a complex style. 
There was slight support also for a more complex 2-stage 
hypothesis which proposed that Ss with a relatively 
simple style who survived the Ist few weeks in the 
halfway house would then be relatively likely to remain 
for an extended period. It is suggested, however, that this 
aspect of personality is only | of the multiple determi- 
nants of early drop-out. The possible nature of the 
process linking simplistic thinking about other people 
and early drop-out is discussed in terms of individual 
differences in rapidity and extremity of impression 
formation and intolerance of interpersonal stress created 
by close living conditions. (33 ref)—Journal summary. 

8471. Pryer, Margaret W.; Distefano, M. K. & 
Garrison, Jesse L. (Central Louisiana State Hosp., 
Pineville) A one-year follow-up of alcoholic clients in a 


hospital vocational rehabilitation program. Catalog of 


Selected Documents in Psychology, 19T4(Spt). Vol. 4, 


49-50. ; 

8472. Radin, Norma. (U. Michigan) Socioeducation 
groups. In P. Glasser, R. Sarri & R. Vinter (Eds), 
Individual change through small groups. New York, N.Y.: 
Free Press, 1974. xii, 515 p.—Reviews the literature 
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concerning major trends with important implications for 
social group workers which have emerged in the late 
1960s: increased use of paraprofessionals in the helping 
professions, increased emphasis on prevention, greater 
resistance by minority groups and underprivileged 
persons to “treatment” by social workers, rising expecta- 
tions that all must share in “the good life,” and 
concomitant expectations that professionals serve the 
majority rather than a select few. Models of group 
practice are discussed as well as major types of direct 
means of influence, (28 ref) 

8473. Rusalem, Herbert & Cohen, Milton. (Teachers 
Coll., Columbia U.) The aftermath of five regional 
conferences on the rehabilitation of homebound per- 
sons. Rehabilitation Literature, 1974(May), Vol. 35(5), 
141-144, 151,—Conducted a questionnaire follow-up by 
mail 12-18 mo after a series of 1-day conferences held in 
5 cities. Responses were received from 44% of the 440 
conferees, and indicated that an unprecedented expan- 
sion of interest and activity had occurred in the interim 
period. At least part of this interest may be related to the 
increased visibility provided by the conference program. 
—S. L. Warren. 

8474. Sarri, Rosemary C. (U. Michigan, National 
Assessment of Juvenile Corrections) Behavioral theory 
and group work. In P. Glasser, R. Sarri & R. Vinter 
(Eds.), Individual change through small groups. New York, 
N.Y.: Free Press, 1974. xii, 515 p.—Discusses behavior 
modification as effecting interpersonal change through 
the group, emphasizing the eclectic approach and 
treatment tailored to the individual. The basic principles 
and techniques of behavior modification are reviewed, 
and 8 models for group treatment using indicate methods 
are delineated. (4 p ref) 

8475. Schopler, Janice H. & Galinsky, Maeda J. (U. 
North Carolina) Goals in social group work practice: 
Formulation, implementation and evaluation. In P. 
Glasser, R. Sarri & R. Vinter (Eds.), Individual change 
through small groups. New York, N.Y.: Free Press, 1974. 
xii, 515 p—Emphasizes the crucial role of goals in 
effective group work. Perspective in formulating goals 
are discussed from the client's and from the social 
worker's viewpoints, and the processes of exploration of 
goals, bar, aining, setting of priorities, program planning, 
and member and worker interaction are delineated. (39 


ae Seybold, James E. Understanding the traumatic 
paraplegic. Journal of Applied Rehabilitation Ci ‘ounseling, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 5(1), 8-12.—Writing as both a pA 
and a rehabilitation counselor, the author describes the 
roblems faced by the client and counselor in paraplegia 
and quadriplegia. The severity of the Wes and the 
importance of constructive attitudes w ich the counselor 
must try to transmit to the patient are emphasized, 
8477. Silber, David E. (Hebrew U. Jerusalem, Inst. of 
Criminology, Israel) Controversy concerning the le 
nal justice system and its implications for the J 
mental health workers. American Psychologist, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 29(4), 239-244.—Examines the 2 ay 
philosophies of treatment for criminal behavior: @) 
view that criminal behavior is a symptom of enee ogi- 
cal disturbance and should be treated with psychot vie 
py rather than imprisonment Ge, treat the man rather 
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than the act); and (b) the refutation of this view, which 
Suggests that therapeutic treatment may be a violation of 
individual rights and may be of more harm than 
incarceration in conventional prison facilities (i.e., treat 
the deed rather than the man). The role of the mental 
health worker in the criminal justice system as a whole, 
ina therapeutically-oriented system, in the traditional 
prison setting, and in partial or post-release settings is 
discussed. Issues involved in testifying in court or 
working in mandatory treatment programs are present- 
ed, and research into effective treatment procedures is 
Suggested using personnel from outside correctional 
settings. Implications for training are considered. (28 ref) 
—L. Gorsey. 

8478. Silver, Norman H. Considerations for serving 
the deaf client. Rehabilitation Literature, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
35(2), 41-47, 53.—Proposes 5 components which a state 
vocational rehabilitation agency must consider in order 
to implement a meaningful program for clients with 
hearing disabilities: (a) cooperation with educational 
institutions in developing individualized career orienta- 
tion and planning, (b) support of total communication as 
a concept to be utilized in the education of the hearing 
impaired, (c) appointment of a hearing disability 
program specialist to develop and coordinate service 
delivery systems, (d) employment of at least 1 specialist 
rehabilitation counselor in each of the agency’s field 
Offices, (e) evaluation of rehabilitation facilities to 
determine their Suitability for accommodating the 
hearing impaired, and (f) inservice training of agency 
staff to improve service to this disadvantaged group.—s. 
L. Warren. 

8479. Sundel, Martin; Radin, Norma & Churchill, 
Sallie R. (U. Louisville, Raymond A. Kent School of 
Social Work) Diagnosis in group work. In P. Glasser, R. 
Sarri & R. Vinter (Eds.), Individual change through small 
groups. New York, N.Y.: Free Press, 1974, xii, 515 p. 


group work are outlined. 

8480. Venardos, Marlene G. & Harris, M B. (U. 
New Mexico) Job interview training ih rehab i. 
clients: A comparison of videotape and role-playing 
procedures. Journal of Applied. Psychology, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 58(3), 365-367.—Randomly assigned 19 clients at a 
rehabilitation center to 1 of 3 treatments designed to 


8481. Vinter, Robert D. & Galinsky, Maeda J. (U. 
Michigan, National Assessment of Juvenile Corrections ) 
Extragroup relations and approaches. In P. Glasser, R. 
Sarri & R. Vinter (Eds.), Individual change through small 
groups. New York, N.Y.: Free Press, 1974. xii, 515 p- 
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—Examines 4 areas of extragroup relation in Social 
group work (social roles and relations Prior to client 
status, significant others with whom clients Currently 
maintain association, social Systems of which clients are 
members, and the social environment of the treatment 
group), proposes practitioner approaches to them, and 
considers ways to facilitate the transfer and Stabilization 
of client change beyond the boundaries of the treatment 
group. 

8482. Vinter, Robert D. (U. Michigan, National 
Asssessment of Juvenile Corrections) The essential 
components of social group work Practice. In P, 
Glasser, R. Sarri & R. Vinter (Eds.), Individual change 
through small groups. New York, N.Y: Free Press, 1974, 
xii, 515 p.— Discusses the elements necessary to practice 
social group work and develop the understanding needed 
to help individuals through small, face-to-face groups, 
Stages in the treatment sequence—intake; diagnosis and 
treatment planning; group composition, formation, 
development, and treatment: and evaluation and termi- 
nation—are detailed, and the Strategies of intervention 
and influence are discussed, 

8483. Vinter, Robert D. (U. Michigan, National 
Assessment of Juvenile Corrections) Program activities: 
An analysis of their effects on participant behavior. In 
P. Glasser, R. Sarri & R. Vinter (Eds.), Individual change 
through small groups. New York, N.Y.: Free Press, 1974, 
xii, 515 p. 

Ro Vinter, Robert D. (U. Michigan, National 
Assessment of Juvenile Corrections) An approach to 
group work practice. In P. Glasser, H. Sarri & R. Vinter 
(Eds.), Individual change through small groups. New York, 
N.Y.: Free Press, 1974. xii, 515 p.—Proposes that the 
essential difference between individual therapies and 
group procedures is the reliance of the latter on the 
multiperson group session as the basic form of interven- 
tion rather than on the 2-person interview. Use of group 
work in social treatment is cited as an influential 
technique for modifying the behavior of deviant or 
inadequate clients. 

8485. Wayne, James, et al. (U. Louisville) A systems 
analysis of a police department youth bureau. Journal of 
Community Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), d 
—Interviewed 11 randomly selected officers of a 2 
bureau concerning their attitudes towards juveni e 
delinquency, their role, assessments of the bureau, E 
attitudes toward initiating a training program. In 
addition, the officers indicated the level of importance 
they assigned to the role of counseling and to cur 
the offender. Subsequently, the interactions between 
male offenders and the interviewing officers were 
examined using a modified form of the Bales Interaction 
Process Analysis. Data indicate that the general Ru 
ances of the offenders were so similar that they So 
affect on the officers’ decisions. Black and Ze 
offenders behaved differently toward the officers, He 
there was no significant difference between the AED zd 
officers treated the black and white offenders. Prior d (s 
Ist offenders behaved similarly, but officers E Ze 
treat them differently. The 2 officers who Process a 
most offenders behaved significantly different to a 
the offenders. When a random sample of 350 reco “th 
Were examined to determine variables associated Wi 
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disposition (counseled and sent home, sent to detention, 
released to parents prior to court appearance), only 24% 
of the variance could be accounted for by all 25 
variables. Data indicate a lack of standardization in the 
system, a conflict between the goals of the officers and 
the administration officials, and the need for training in 
counseling.—S. Knapp. 
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8486, Al-Khazraji, Majid; Cohen, Hyman L.; Everest, 
Rutherford E. & Stratton, Richard. (St. Francis Coll., 
Loretto, Pa.) After release: The volunteer’s role in social 
readjustment of elderly patients. Massachusetts Journal 
of Mental Health, 1974(Win), Vol. 4(2), 32-44.—De- 
scribes a program using volunteers (under professional 
supervision) to assist the elderly in moving from a state 
hospital to outside nursing homes. The pilot project 
matched 10 volunteers with 10 patients. The volunteers 
rated their “patient-friend” on numerous behaviors at 
their initial meeting and 6-9 mo later. Scores on all 13 
traits changed in the hoped-for direction.—4. Krichev. 

8487. Allekian, Constance L (Triton Junior Coll.) 
Intrusions of territory and personal space: An anxiety- 
inducing factor for hospitalized persons: An exploratory 
study. Nursing Research, 1973(May), Vol. 22(3), 236-241. 
—Tested the hypothesis that hospitalized patients will 
experience anxiety when intrusions of territorial and 
personal space occur. 76 patients in 4 metropolitan 
hospitals were asked 27 questions. Mean scores for all 
situations were calculated and responses compared on 
the following variables: type of hospital; length of 
hospitalization; S's age, sex, nationality, and birthplace; 
and size of family. Ss were found to have feelings of 
anxiety when intrusions of territory occurred, but 
personal space intrusions seemingly were viewed with 
indifference. Results of chi-square and í tests revealed no 
significant differences in the groups, suggesting that 
these variables have no influence over how patients feel 
with regard to territorial and personal space intrusions. 
(17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8488. Ball, Thomas S.; Hendricksen, Helen & Clayton, 
Jean. (Pacific State Hosp., Pomona, Calif.) A special 
feeding technique for chronic regurgitation. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1974Jan), Vol. 78(4), 
486-493.—Employed same-S experimental designs to 
compare rates of voluntary regurgitation in 1 6- and | 11- 
yr-old male profoundly retarded lay-down patients when 
fed by a standard institutional and a special feeding 
method. Experimental controls included times and 
amounts of food and the rate at which they were fed to 
the S. In both cases regurgitation markedly decreased 
under the special feeding method. With I S, reversion to 
the standard method was associated with a lapse into 2 
State of listlessness and apathy from which he recovered 
when the special method was restored. The SE 
denominator between the special feeding method anc 
other clinical techniques is the promotion of the S's 
m participation in the feeding process. Q8 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8489. Balla, David A.; Butterfield, Earl C. & Zigler, 
Edward. (Yale U.) Effects of institutionalization 21 
retarded children: A longitudinal cross-institutiona 
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investigation. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 78(5) 530-549.—Administered the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, the Social Depriva- 
tion Scale by E. Zigler et al, and 3 tasks measuring verbal 
dependency, wariness of adults, imitation, and behavior 
variability to 103 familially and organically retarded 
children in 4 residential institutions. The measures were 
administered twice with a 2.5-yr interval. Results 
indicate that the response to institutionalization is a 
complex function of preinstitutional life experiences, the 
environments of the particular institution, and the sex 
and diagnosis of the Ss. Ss became less verbally 
dependent, less imitative, and more variable in their 
behavior during the 2.5 yrs. While IQ did not change, 
MA increased from a mean of 7.15 to 7.57 (p < .01). Ss 
who showed greater behavior variability and who had a 
home to which to return were discharged more frequent- 
ly. Objective characteristics of the institutions (e.g. size 
and cost) were not related to behavior or development of 
the children. (76 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8490. Benensohn, Howard S. & Resnik, Harvey L. (St. 
Elizabeths Hosp., Suicide Studies Unit, Washington, 
D.C.) Guidelines for '"'suicide-proofing" a psychiatric 
unit. American Journal of Psychotherapy, \973(Apr), Vol. 
272, 204-212.— Presents suggestions for rendering 
psychiatric units more suicide-proof with 14 specific 
guidelines. These include enlisting the aid of other 
patients in caring for suicidal patients and also asking 
patients to make suggestions for suicide-proofing their 
wards. Experience indicates that this does not increase 

tient anxieties but rather helps them to feel more 
secure in the hospital environment. A group of patients 
and staff on a Suicide Studies Research Ward at St. 
Elizabeths Hospital were asked to discuss how they 
might attempt suicide. Their responses indicate all of the 
patients had given the matter considerable thought. It is 
concluded that sensitizing the patients to others’ needs 
can be most helpful.—Journal summary. 

8491. Bjaanes, Arne T. & Butler, Edgar w. (U. 
California, Riverside) Environmental variation in com- 
munity care facilities for mentally retarded persons. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1974an), Vol. 
78(4), 429-439,—Examined components of the environ- 
ment of community care facilities for the mentally 
retarded, specifically the behavioral xs Studies 
of the behavioral environment in 2 board-and-care 
facilities and 2 home-care facilities revealed significant 
differences both in patterns and in characteristics of 
behavior. It was found that (a) there were substantial 
differences in the behavioral components of community 
care facilities, (b) the board-and-care facilities. were 
closer to the objective of normalization than the home- 
care facilities, (c) more behavior was independent be 
board-and-care facilities than in home-care facilities, (d) 
exposure to the community was an important factor in 
normalization, (e) the development of independent 

‘oning appeared to be related to the geogra hic 
rar té fu and involvement of the caretakers 


tion of the facility h a 
Se ongoing stream of behavior, and (f) specific types 
of community care facilities were associated wit 


different outcomes. (15 ref)—Journal See, d 


8492. Boucharlat, J., et al. [ a 
chronic mental patients outside the hospital.] (Fren) 
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Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(5), 
661—663.— Describes the need for further development of 
techniques for managing chronic mental patients outside 
the hospital, either cases recently discharged or those 
found outside the hospital and appropriately treated 
there. 3 brief case histories are used as illustrations. 
Although modern chemotherapies often produce quite 
spectacular calming results among patients with delu- 
sions or agitations, their effects on inhibited or aprag- 
matic psychoses is less incisive. It is suggested that the 
minimal amount of sociotherapeutic support by care- 
givers outside the hospital or dispensary can often be 
most helpful. Members of a treatment team composed of 
psychiatrist, psychologist, social worker, and nurse 
would meet with the patient at his choice of time and 
place. The patient might elect any one of these team 
members he preferred. Home visits serve the need for 
narcissistic revaluation in many patients, as well as being 
more practically related to the realities of family and 
work. A danger of chronicization is recognized which is 
best offset by an early and continuing effort to develop 
autonomy in the patient. Frequency of visits should be 
reduced as soon as possible and concurrent with 
emerging self-management ability.—H. E. King. 

8493. Carlson, Carolyn E. & Vernon, David T. (U. 
Colorado) Measurement of informativeness of hospital 
Staff members. Nursing Research, 1973(May), Vol. 22(3), 
198-206.—To develop an instrument that assesses 
informativeness of persons responsible for patient care 
and treatment, a 76-item questionnaire was given to 85 
Surgeons, registered nurses, nursing students, and anesth- 
etists in a Veterans Administration hospital. The ques- 
tionnaire concerned the amount of information they 
Toutinely give Preoperatively to surgical patients about 
their condition, and the events which normally occur 
during preoperative, Operative, and postoperative peri- 
ods, 10 information clusters or subscales were defined. 


information subscales with a 6-item information philoso- 
phy scale suggested that staff members who believed that 


groups did not differ Significantly on relationship of 
Philosophy.—Journal 


8494. Churchill, Sallie R. & Glasser, Paul H. (U. 
Michigan) Small hospital. In P. 
Glasser, R. Sarri & R. Vinter (Eds.), Individual change 
through small groups. New York, N.Y.: F: 


the mental hospital and their utility as a bridge to the 
z i to modify the 
behavior of the mentally ill patient in a large hospital, 
enabling him to restore or improve the level of his social 
functioning. The changing structure, values, and goals of 
the mental hospital; the nature, technology, and size of 
groups within the hospital; and the place of administra- 
ive support for group work are discussed. 
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8495. Dailey, Wayne F.; Allen, George J.; Chi 
Jack M. & Veit, Steven W. (U. Connecticut) Geer 
behavior and attitudes toward institutionalized retarded 
Children. American Journal of Mental Deficiency 
1974(Mar), Vol. 78(5), 586-591.—Reports that 14 2) 3j 
yr old institutional aides" perceptions of the attractive- 
ness, likability, and mental level of 37 5-15 yr old 
retarded residents were related to the affective tone, 
content, and frequency of aide-resident interactions, 
Residents who were seen favorably on these attitudinal 
dimensions tended to receive more positive, more Social, 
and more overall interactions with aides, as measured by 
reliable behavioral observations on the ward. Sugges- 
tions for research on contingency training and staff-pa- 
tient ratios, as well as implications for inservice pro- 
grams, are discussed. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8496. Demoulin, C. [Act and pact in the psychiatric 
hospital.] (Fren) Feuillets Psychiatriques de Liège, 1973, 
Vol. 6(2), 242-247.—Analyzes roles of people and the 
institution in psychiatric hospitalization. Institutionaliza- 
tion places the patient in a passive role. The psychiatrist 
acts as liberator but can also become despotic unless the 
psychiatrist and patient form a pact (i.e., enter into a true 
dialog). 

8497. Di Scipio, William J. & Wolf, Sheila. (Bronx 
State Hosp., N.Y.) Clinical and discharge status as a 
function of transfer from chronic to acute wards. 
Journal of Community Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 22), 
144-147.—Assessed ‘a group of 25 chronic patients 
transferred from Central Islip State Hospital to Bronx 
State Hospital for changes in clinical status and 
discharge rates after being transferred from chronic to 
acute wards at Bronx State. A control group of 9 Bronx 
State patients was included in the evaluation. The 
Prognosis for the Central Islip patients were significantly 
better than that of the Bronx State patients. Results 
Suggest that when patients are removed from a chronic 
setting, significant improvement and discharge are 
enhanced and community placement may not be 
attributable to a rapid discharge administrative policy 
alone. The Bronx State group probably did not respond 
to the change in ward milieu in keeping with their 
previous failures at attempts to reenter them into the 
community.—Journal summary. eee 

8498. Friedman, Ira, et al. (Cleveland Psychiatric Inst., 
O.) Patient characteristics and perceptions of Ge 
mental hospital milieu. Journal of Community Poe 
Er, 1974(Apr) Vol. 2(2), 148—152.—Administere a 
scales measuring patient perceptions and evaluator : 
Psychiatric ward to 2 samples of 313 admissions M 
after admission to the study hospital. The 14 resul EN 
milieu measures were then correlated with each oi fe 
patient characteristics. Of the 364 correlation conte 
calculated for each sample, only 27 were ee 
both samples. Data suggest that the hospital nr 
cannot be objectively described by a simple delinea Es 
of environmental characteristics, and that the m 
environment may be differentially perceived by dif E 
patients. Patient characteristics most strongly ane aa 
ward perceptions were age, race, marital status, an for 
nature of the emotional disorder. Implications Gs 
planners in designing hospital or ward programs 
noted.—S. Knapp. 
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8499. Glick, Ira D; Hargreaves, William A. & 
Goldfield, Michael D. (Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric 
Inst, San Francisco, Calif.) Short vs long hospitaliza- 
tion: A prospective controlled study: I. The preliminary 
results of a one-year follow-up of schizophrenics. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 30(3), 
363-369.—Compared the effects of short- (21-28 days) 
and long-term (90-120 days) hospitalization on the 
clinical outcomes of 61 schizophrenics. Short-term 
treatment goals focused on crisis resolution and symp- 
tom relief, while long-term goals emphasized either or 
both a long-range psychosocial reorganization through 
psychotherapy and medication or changes in living 
situation, job, or a workshop placement. Ss in both the 
short- and long-term groups received phenothiazine 
treatment. 7 outcome measures were administered at 
admission, at discharge, and 1-2 yrs after admission; 
these included the Psychiatric Evaluation Form, Soskis's 
Brief Follow-up Rating, and Luborsky's Health-Sickness 
Rating Scale. Preliminary follow-up results for 60 
patients indicate that in terms of global outcome, 
symptomatology, and posthospital treatment, the long- 
term patients improved more than the short-term 
patients. Results of a discriminant analysis were not 
significant. Limitations of the study and differences in 
cost for the 2 groups are discussed. (20 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

8500. Graham, John R.; Friedman, Ira; Paolino, Albert 
F. & Lilly, Roy S. (Kent State U.) An appraisal of the 
therapeutic value of the mental hospital milieu. Journal 
of Community Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 153-160. 
—Using replication procedures and a multiple regression 
approach, an attempt was made to identify reliable 
predictors of treatment effectiveness in a short-term 
psychiatric hospital setting. 10 patient characteristics and 
14 milieu measures derived from 3 patient perception 
Scales were potential predictors. A large number of 
outcome measures (e.g., in-hospital change and duration 
of community stay) were utilized as dependent variables. 
The number of significant relationships between milieu 
and outcome measures did not exceed a chance level, 
indicating that in a short-term setting milieu differences 
are not important determinants of therapeutic effective- 
ness. While a number of significant relationships were 
identified between patient characteristics and outcome 
measures, most involved change scores explainable in 
terms of initial differences between patient characteristic 
Broups. It is suggested that characteristics of the 
environment to which patients return after leaving the 
hospital might be important determinants of post-hospi- 
tal adjustment. (19 ref) —Journal summary. 

8501. Green, Douglas O. (Menninger School of 
Psychiatry, Topeka, Kan.) Anti-therapeutic group proc- 
esses: Potential dangers to the hospitalized patient. 
Journal of the National Association of Private Psychiatric 
Hospitals, 1973, Vol. 5(1), 19-21.— Discusses 3 counter- 
Productive processes that may occur within the oon 
ment team in a psychiatric hospital. The diffusion y 
responsibility, the tendency of group members to e 
greater risks as group members than they wo " 
Otherwise, and the attempt to equalize all members of the 
Broups are described in terms of their nontherapeutic 
effects on patients. (20 ref) 
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8502. Greenblatt, Milton. Dynamics of institutional 
change: The future of the mental hospital. Journal of the 
Bronx State Hospital, 1973(Sum), Vol. 1(3), 89-99.—Dis- 
Cusses alternatives in the delivery of services in mental 
hospitals and in methods of administration. The need for 
a community-based network of services rather than a 
large, bureaucratic central hospital is considered. Data 
from experience in the state hospital system in Massa- 
chusetts are presented to show how hospitals are phased 
out, how they can eliminate unnecessary and overlap- 
ping activities, and how they can undergo a metamor- 
phosis to become effective agents of mental health. A 
network of community mental health clinics which 
would provide the majority of required services is 
proposed; the state hospital would emphasize training of 
staff and rehabilitation services. This proposal is related 
to the concept of “toti-potency,” the ability of area 
mental health centers to handle almost all situations 
without referrals to backup facilities. Management issues 
and approaches to planning services are discussed. —L. 
Gorsey. 

8503. Groder, Martin G. (Federal Center for Correc- 
tional Research, Butner, N.C.) Butner: A clear blueprint: 
New hope for mentally ill federal offenders. MH, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 57(4), 5, 7, 9.—Responds to M. Welling- 
ton's (see PA, Vol 52:Issue 4) remarks concerning the 
proposed programs for the new Federal Center for 
Correctional Research in Butner, North Carolina. The 
procedures by which inmates will be selected for this 
facility, the variety of programs that will be offered to 
them, and the safeguards for their voluntary participa- 
tion are detailed. 

8504. Hart, Larry. (Alcoholism Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram, Rehabilitation Services, Mattapan, Mass.) Atti- 
tudes toward drug abuse among diris in a thera- 
peutic community. International Journal of the Addic- 
tions, 1973, Vol. 8(5), 809-820,—Administered a 40-item, 
9-factor questionnaire about attitudes toward drug abuse 
to 18 male (mean age = 22.8) and 16 female (mean 
age = 22.5) residents of a therapeutic community. Both 
males and females believed that emotional dif 1culties 
are an important contributor to addiction (Factor 1), 
that the addict is a weak-willed person (Factor 5), and 
that drugs are highly addictive substances (Factor 9). 
Both groups were ambivalent about the addict's progno- 
sis for recovery (Factor 3), the periodic-continuous use 
dimension (Factor 4), and the social status of the addict 
(Factor 6). They were undecided on whether addiction is 
an illness (Factor 7) or a harmless voluntary indulgence 
(Factor 8). Males believed more strongly than females 
that addicts are unable to control their use of drugs.—L. 
Co s. Johnson, Daniel F. & Geller, E. Scott. (Virginia 
Polytechnic Inst. & State U.) Operations — 
contingency management program in a maximum 
security institution. Sc Li Selected Documents i 

sychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 4, 23. 
TE Kivowitz, Julian; Forgotson, Judith; Goa 
Gerald & Gottlieb, Fred. (U. California, ases o A 
tric Inst., Center for the Health Sciences, Los Ange ell S 
follow-up study of hospitalized adolescents. nes 
sive Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 15(1), EE Féier 
a follow-up study involving à large group o! a 
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hospitalized in a California neuropsychiatric institute. 
The Ist phase of the investigation generally came 3-4 yrs 
following discharge, and of 138 patients, 98 were 
contacted. An attempt was made to resurvey the same 
group 5 or 6 yrs later; however, only 61 participated. At 
the time of their hospitalization, Ss’ ages ranged from 12 
to 16 yrs and had normal IQs. Results of the 2 surveys 
indicate that adolescent psychotic Ss did poorly over 
time, with significant improvement rare in more than 4 
of the cases. By contrast, those Ss showing neurotic 
disorders, adjustment problems, and personality disor- 
ders did quite well. It is suggested that patients 
functioning at a lower behavioral level are difficult to 
contact after a certain lapse of time.—Journal summary. 

8507. Klein, Jerome R. (Dr. Henry C. Solomon 
Mental Health Center, Lowell, Mass.) The day treat- 
ment center for chronic patients: The politics of 
despair. 


8509. Lear, T. E. & Lewington, Jeanne. (St. Crispin 
Hosp., Northampton, England) Young people in mental 
hospitals. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
124, 210-211.—Describes a program in which evening 
social meetings for young patients were conducted in the 
company of experienced youth workers. These meetings 
(a) met the needs of the patients to socialize with persons 
of the opposite sex, (b) provided the patients with 
freedom to organize activities for themselves and 
therefore feel less different from the staff, and (c) 
reduced the young patient's feelings of isolation in a 
hospital where most patients were older.—R. L. Sulzer. 

8510. Linn, Margaret W. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Miami, Fla.) Predicting quality of patient care in 
nursing homes. Gerontologist, 1974(Jun), Vol. 14(3), 
225-227. Found high agreement between ratings when 
6 social workers with in-depth knowledge of nursing 
homes ranked 40 homes on a 5-point scale ranging from 
high to poor quality, and when the same homes were 
rated on a 90-item scale by researchers with no prior 
knowledge of the homes. Best prediction of social-worker 
judgment was staff-to-patient ratio, patient satisfaction, 
and home size. From the assessments, important factors 
influencing social-worker judgments were defined. Re- 
sults indicate that expert opinion can substitute for more 
costly in-depth assessments. 

8511. Lisin P. & Bertrand, J. [The day hospital: 
Functioning, indications and counter-indications.] 
(Fren) Feuillets Psychiatriques de Liege, 1973, Vol. 6(2), 
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209-220.—Describes a day hospital program in which 
about 12 patients meet from 9 AM to 5 PM 5 days/wk 
for recreation, individual therapy, and occupational 
therapy. The patient group is heterogeneous, selected 
only on the basis of maladies which respond best to this 
kind of therapy (anxiety neurosis, phobic neurosis, 
hysteric neurosis, and adolescent pathology). The pa- 
tients return to their own homes at night and on 
weekends and are free to leave the group; new members 
can enter at any time. (17 ref)—P. Puffer. 

8512. Lowe, George D. & Alston, Jon P. (U. Georgia) 
Hospital structure and racial discrimination. Journal of 
Alcohol & Drug Education, 1974(Win), Vol. 19(2), 29-37, 
—Compared 669 white and 118 black male alcoholic 
first admissions to an alcoholism clinic on 7 indices of 
patient services, Whites received more diagnostic sery- 
ices and remained in treatment longer than blacks. Black 
patients attended slightly more therapy groups, had more 
medical clinic visits, and scored higher on the 3 density 
indices which measured the number of services delivered 
per day in treatment. Additional findings indicated, 
however, that age and education influenced the delivery 
of services and that a simple white-black comparison 
was ambiguous. Controlling for these factors suggests 
that there was no pattern of racial discrimination. Staff 
attitudes and status and the organizational mechanisms 
of the clinic are discussed —L, Gorsey. 

8513. Markson, Elizabeth W. & Cumming, John H. 
(New York State Dept. of Mental Hygiene, Mental 
Health Research Unit, Albany) A strategy of necessary 
mass transfer and its impact on patient mortality. 
Journal of Gerontology, 1974(May), Vol. 29(3), 315-321. 
—When budget cuts were mandated for the New York 
State Department of Mental Hygiene in April, 1971, 
2,174 psychiatric patients, most of whom were chronic, 
were transferred as part of a plan for dealing with budget 
reductions. The plan is described and the mortality 
experience among these transferred patients during an 
Il-mo period after relocation is examined. Results 
suggest that, although relocation is often reported to be 
life-threatening to the chronic or elderly patient, no 
evidence was found that relocation had a markedly 
deleterious effect on relatively physically well pase) 
even among those 65 yrs of age or over at the time o 
transfer. Nor did change of setting—from a less active 
environment to a more active one—have a demonstrable 
effect on the proportion of relocated patients dying. a 
ref)—Journal abstract. ; 

8514. Marlet, J. J. (St. Anna Psychiatric Eo 
Venray, Netherlands) [Cooperation of clinical Zi 
ambulatory psychiatric centers in the Netherlan SS 
(Germ) Zeitschrift für Psychotherapie und medizinisc 
Psychologie, 1973(Sep), Vol. 23(5), 196-199. 3 

8515. Mitchell, H. C. (Veterans Administration Hoe 
Waco, Tex.) Short-term therapy for the psychia mi 
patient. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1972(Dec), vof 
33(12), 781—782.—Analyzed the length of SS d 
165 admissions to the psychiatry service of a Texa 

3 Peery. ; ained 
Veterans Administration hospital. 65 patients rem: 
in treatment for less than 30 days and were 
belonging to a “short-term” group. A “long-t 
consisted of 100 patients who were hospitalized n SE 
than 30 days. The groups were roughly matched fo 
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of drug therapy (most were receiving either chlorproma- 
zine or thioridazine) and diagnostic classification. It is 
concluded that treatment with these drugs allows for the 
short-term hospitalization of about 40% of routine 
psychiatric admissions. The advantages of short-term 
hospitalization are stressed.—M. Oscar-Berman. 

8516, Nash, Helen. Perception of vocal expression of 
emotion by hospital staff and patients. Genetic 
Psychology Monographs, 1974(Feb), Vol. 89(1), 25-87. 
—Used the tape-recorded responses of 56 psychiatric 
and 78 medical patients upon admission to a general 
hospital, as well as the responses of 148 hospital staff and 
82 normal adult controls, to (a) investigate the ability of 
patients and staff to perceive emotional communication 
from tone of voice independent of manifest content and 
(b) determine whether patients had improved in emo- 
tional perception skill at hospital discharge. Results show 
that both patient groups were equally poor on emotional 
perception at hospital admission, with no improvement 
by discharge date. They were significantly less skilled 
than hospital staff or normal controls. It is concluded 
that ill people, of both psychiatric and medical classifica- 
tions, suffer depressed responsiveness to emotional 
stimuli. (137 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8517. Newcomer, Barbara L. & Morrison, Thomas L. 
(U. Washington, Child Development & Mental Retarda- 
tion Center) Play therapy with institutionalized mentally 
retarded children. American Journal of Mental Deficien- 
cy, 1974(May), Vol. 78(6), 727-733.—Assigned 12 5-11 
yr old institutionalized retarded children to either 
individual play therapy, group play therapy, or a no- 
treatment control. The Denver Developmental Screening 
Test (DDST) was administered by 2 separate testers as a 
pretest and after each of 3 10-session blocks of therapy. 
The Ist and 3rd blocks were directive therapy; the 2nd 
was nondirective. DDST scales for Fine Motor-Adap- 
tive, Language, and Personal-Social skills showed a main 
effect for treatment group. The Gross Motor scale and 
the other scales revealed a Treatment X Measurement 
Period interaction. All scales had a similar pattern: the 
no-treatment group did not change while scores for 
individual and group therapy groups increased across 
sessions. There were no differences between group and 
individual therapy. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8518. Ognyanov, Voislay & Cowen, Leon. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., St. Louis, Mo.) A day hospital 
Program for patients in crisis. Hospital & Community 
Psychiatry, 1974(Apr), Vol. 25(4), 209-210.—Describes 
an outpatient hospital program for patients who are 
experiencing acute emotional disorders or crisis situa- 
tions. Treatment emphasizes self-reliance and responsi- 
bility in group therapy settings with multiple therapy 
teams, recreational activities, psychodrama and encoun- 
ters, staff-patient discussions, and part-time therapy 
Sessions to decrease the anxiety of separation from the 
program. eR es 

8519. Perry, P. Wingfield. The forgotten victim: An 
exclusive report on the families of prisoners. 1 
1973(Fal), Vol. 57(4), 10-14.— Discusses the impact SC 
Conviction and imprisonment on the families of Vo 
male and female prisoners. The perspectives of the 
Prisoners’ family members, as well as of corrections 
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professionals are highlighted, and information on current 
programs for prisoners’ families is presented. 

8520. Plutchik, Robert. (Bronx Municipal Hosp. 
Center, Evaluation & Research Service, N.Y.) The 
mental hospital: Is it big business? Journal of the Bronx 
State Hospital, 1973(Sum), Vol. 1(3), 124-126.—Com- 
pares the functions of the mental hospital to those of a 
large-scale business enterprise, Personnel, security, re- 
cord-keeping, advertising, public relations, and research 
activities are discussed in terms of their relevance to the 
goals of a hospital. 

8521. Potter, Rhett & Berger, Mike. (Weber Mental 
Health Center, Ogden, U.) Moving long-term patients. 
Social Work, 1974(May), Vol. 19(3) 359.—Briefly 
describes the orientation and training in ward routines 
and behavior modification techniques for new staff 
members who would be working with 14 long-term state 
hospital patients who were moved to a new mental health 
center in the catchment area in which they had lived, 
Administrative details and considerations in moving 
chronic psychiatric patients are noted. 

8522. Ravensborg, Milton R. (Anoka State Hosp., 
Minn.) A causal modeling approach to variation in state 
hospital admission rates. Catalog of Selected Documents 
in Psychology, 1914(Spr), Vol. 4, 52. 

8523. Sacks, Michael H.; Carpenter, William T. & 
Scott, Winfield H. (New York U., Medical Center) Crisis 
and emergency on the psychiatric ward. Comprehensive 
Psychiatry, 1974(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 79-85. Discusses 
various aspects of crisis and emergency as they arise in 
psychiatric wards of hospitals, touching on goals of 
psychiatric units, signs of crisis, and emergency preven- 
tion. Crisis is described as persistent group behavior 
which prevents the psychiatric ward from accomplishing 
its work as a therapeutic agent. The term emergency, on 
the other hand, refers to ward behavior that is grossly 
disruptive and requires immediate management. It 
occurs when a crisis comes to focus in an individual or à 
small subgroup and often involves an imminent threat to 
physical safety. It is suggested that a ward is in crisis 
when it is not successfully pursuing its primary work task 
of treatment; indications include a breakdown in 
boundaries, an apparent abrogation of role competence, 
and a frequent reference to stereotypes. Recognition of 
crises is held to be essential to prevent emergencies. A. 

rrell. 

e 8524. Sakamoto, Tatsuo & Gokami, Chizuko. (Osaka 
U. of Education, Japan) [A study on language delay in 
institutionalized children: Social reinforcement of in- 
fant's vocalization.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Special 
Education, 1973(Dec), Vol. 11(2), 1-14.—Attempted to 
use social reinforcement to prevent delayed language 
development of 3 infants, 3, 4, and 5 mo old, who had 
been institutionalized within a month after birth, Ss were 
observed for 6 consecutive days. On the Ist 2 days 
(baseline) and the last 2 days (extinction), O stood by d 
S without facial expression. On the 2nd 2 days (con d 
tioning), S's vocalization was reinforced by the O' : ker 
smile, 3 tender utterances, and a light touch on ace. 
The frequency of vocalization was highest during 
itioni ined high during extinction. 
conditioning and remained unng A hi 
Smiling also increased during conditioning. igh 
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correlation between vocalization and smiling was ob- 
served in 2 Ss.—English summary. 

8525. Sheehan, Daniel M. & Atkinson, Jean. (Texas 
State Dept. of Mental Health & Mental Retardation, 
Austin) Comparative costs of state hospital and commu- 
nity-based inpatient care in Texas: Who benefits most? 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1974(Apr), Vol. 25(4), 
242-244.—Notes that the high cost of inpatient programs 
in community mental health centers has long been used 
as an argument for terminating community inpatient 

programs. A study is reported which compared costs in 
Texas community mental health and mental retardation 
centers and in the state hospital system, Characteristics 
and treatment costs of the 1,347 persons treated in all 
Texas center inpatient programs in a 3-mo period and 
169 patients who were subsequently treated in Texas 
state hospitals are reviewed. It is concluded that the 
system of providing community-based care with state 
hospital backup is a significant bargain for state funding 
authorities —Journal abstract. 

8526. Snijders-Oomen, A. W. [Treatment of a grave 
case with hospitalization.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1973-1974, Vol. 27(5-9), 403-410.—Describes the treat- 
ment of a child, hospitalized from birth to 26 mo, with 
Treacher-Collins syndrome, an hereditary condition 
resulting in serious deformities of the cranium and face. 

8527. Straus, Robert. (U. Kentucky, Medical School) 
Escape from custody: A study of alcoholism and 
institutional dependency as reflected in the life record 
of a homeless man. New York, N.Y.: Harper & Row, 

1974. ix, 388 p. $15.—Presents a collection of letters 
Written between 1945 and 1972 by a chronic alcoholic 
who was consistently admitted to and discharged from 
hospitals and jails during his lifetime. The letters were 
written to the author, a psychologist who met him when 
he was conducting a study on alcoholism. The author's 
comments on patterns of institutional dependency, how 
the alcoholic, Frank Moore, was affected by his father's 
suicide and his distorted relationship with his mother, 
and the power of alcohol are included. 

8528. Watanabe, Eiichi. The past, present and future 
of mental hospitals in Japan. Journal of the National 
Association of Private Psychiatric Hospitals, 1973, Vol. 
5(1), 6-8.—Discusses the history of the treatment of 
mental patients from the establishment of relief stations 
by Buddhist temples prior to 1867 to modern day 
psychiatric facilities in Japan. Current problems with the 
mental hospital system are cited and suggestions for 
change are proposed. 

8529. Wellington, Meredith. (George Washington U. 
National Law Center) Butner: A vague blueprint: Some 
unanswered questions about a new facility. MH, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 57(4), 4, 6, 8.— Discusses the proposed 
research activities and programs for mentally disturbed 
offenders at the new Federal Center for Correctional 
Research, now being built in Butner, North Carolina. 

Questions of the inmates' abilities to resist transfer to this 
facility and of the procedures by which voluntariness of 
consent will be assured are raised. 

8530. Zaffy, Donna & Dessauer, Bonnie. (Devereux 
Schools, Devon, Pa.) Psychological assessment at 
Devereux: For what purpose? Devereux Schools Forum, 
1973(Win), Vol. 8(1), 25-30.—Describes the assessment 
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program at Devereux School and a justification of the 
program. Specific tests, procedures, and residentia] 
options are discussed. 

8531. Zeiller, B.; Tomkiewicz, S. & Finder, J 
[Evolution of juvenile delinquents: Report on 108 very 
difficult adolescents cared for and educated in a semi- 
free setting.] (Fren) Hygiene Mentale (Supplément de 
Encéphale), 1973(May), Vol. 62(1), 16-30.—Reports a 
significant reduction in recidivism among juvenile 
delinquents of a psychotherapeutic community Operating 
on the honor system. A longitudinal study of 108 
adolescents showed remarkable remission of antisocial 
behavior and problems of character and neurosis, 
Prisoners are admitted to the community at ages 14/ -17 
and discharged at ages 18-21. Psychotherapy consists of 
combined sociodrama and relaxation techniques.—K, J, 
Hartman. 
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8532. Bozhovich, L. L. (USSR Academy of Pedagogi- 
cal Sciences, Scientific Research Inst. of General & 
Pedagogical Psychology, Moscow) [Education as a goal- 
directed development of the child's personality] (Russ) 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1974(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 33-39.—Ana- 
lyzes the conditions which make the moral development 
of young people in a Communist society the most 
important task of education. Although the physical 
development of Soviet youth has accelerated, moral 
development has not, and this lag requires that special 
attention be paid to moral education. A dominant 
collectivistic orientation of the personality pattern is 
considered the goal of personality development, and 
suggestions are made for organizing schoolwork in ways 
consistent with this goal—L. Zusne. 3 

8533. Chin, Robert. (Boston U., Human Relations 
Center, Center for Applied Social Science) Applied 
behavioral science and innovation, diffusion and adop- 
tion. Viewpoints, 1974(May), Vol. 50(3), 25-45.— Consid- 
ers current views of applied behavioral science (ABS) 
and emphasizes the need for its further development e 
application to the problems of education. ABS shoul 
have its own philosophers, its own methodology, and its 
own reference group of intellectuals and academicians, 
who must develop a theory of changing as the basis d 
ABS. 3 kinds of definition of change are dealt wy 
based on the innovation, the system, or emergen 
processes. The need to integrate theories of pr 
with educational practice and evaluation research is 
stressed. (15 ref) —G. Lowe. The 

8534. Ciampa, Bartholomew J. (Nasson Coll.) i 
academic pecking order: An examination of a m ) 
California Journal of Educational Research, 197M A : 
Vol. 25(1), 32-36.—Many times it is implied that Se a 
major programs within single-purpose colleges at dE 
the “better” students, that certain schools or depar T A 
within a given university maintain the “highest” sta A 
ards, or that, for various reasons, the student w 
tion or out-migration patterns within certain disarda 
are either high or low. A technique is described Së d 
such conjecture can be either reinforced or dispel e ‘most 
which is based on data that are already available on 
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college and university campuses. The statistical proce- 
dure emerged as a by-product of empirical research 
designed to develop a model for institutional curricular 
self-evaluation at a liberal arts college. It can be applied 
broadly to other institutions of higher education.—H. J. 
McWhinnie. 

8535. Clemente, Frank & Sturgis, Richard B. (Pennsyl- 
vania State U.) Quality of department of doctoral 
training and research productivity. Sociology of Educa- 
tion, 1974(Spr), Vol. 47(2), 287-299.—Analyzed the 
impact of quality of department of doctoral training on 
research productivity. The publication records of 2,205 
holders of the PhD degree in sociology were examined 
for the period 1940-1970 using a measure developed by 
N. D. Glenn and W. Villemez in 1970. The quality of 
department was operationalized using K. Kenniston’s 
1959 study of graduate schools and the 1966 and 1970 
studies sponsored by the American Council on Educa- 
tion. A 4th measure, a composite of these 3 studies, was 
also developed. Regression analysis was used to assess 
the predictive efficiency of the 4 rating schemes. Possible 
confounding variables were controlled (e.g., sex and year 
of PhD). Data indicate that the quality of the department 
of doctoral training has less impact on productivity than 
has been generally assumed. When the effects of 
extraneous variables were removed, the department 
quality exerted little independent influence on any of 6 
operational indices of productivity. Possible reasons for 
this failure of department quality to emerge as a stronger 
predictor of publication output are discussed. (37 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8536. Dalton, Starrette. (Indiana U.) Fact or fantasy? 
A reply to Patrick Suppes. Catalog of Selected Documents 
in Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 55-56. y 

8537. El'konin, D. B. (USSR Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences, Scientific Research Inst. of e Send 
gogical Psychology, Moscow) [Improving qua 
Geek of the rural achod and the tasks of psychology.] 
(Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1974(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 23-32. 
—Reports on several studies by psychologists of rural 
school children in Russia and the efficiency of the rural 
school. Research problems are suggested which, if 
solved, could lead to improvement of the educational 
work in rural schools.—L. Zusne. 

8538. Faia, Michael A. (Coll. of William & Mary) The 
myth of the liberal professor. Sociology of Education, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 47(2), 171-202.—Notes that although 
social science professors are substantially further ' left 
politically than members of other professions, review of 
the literature indicates that the popular stereotype of the 
liberal professor has many exceptions. Physical and 
biological scientists, particularly those living outside vo 
South, often identify with the Republican party am 
support Republican presidential candidates. A ma 
of professors describe themselves as being to the right S 
liberalism—a tendency that seems to be increasing—an 
the professorial life-style does not appear to be n 
larly liberalizing. On campus issues such as aca lemic 
reform, professors hold strongly to the status quo; 
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professors are largely without substance in that liberals 
hardly differentiate themselves from conservatives on a 
variety of issues, (35 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8539. Finney, Henry C. (U. Vermont) Political 
dimensions of college impact on civil-libertarianism and 
the integration of political perspective: A 
analysis. iech d of Education, 1974(Spr), Vol. 47(2), 
214-250.—Used longitudinal data, from a previously 
obtained survey of selected colleges and universities, to 
assess the extent of increased civil libertarianism among 
792 male undergraduate panel members at the Universi- 
ty of California at Berkeley and to evaluate the central 
position of these attitudes in the progressive integration 
of students’ political viewpoints in a more liberal and 
involved direction over a 2-yr period. Examination of 
limited data from college dropouts and previous studies 
provides a tentative Suse for inferring that these 
attitudinal changes probably reflect the impact of coll 
attendance. An attempt was also made to identify 
political factors contributing to the observed changes in 


civil libertarianism. Using multiple regression and path 
analysis, it was found that en Lë to Berkeley's — 
political subculture contributed independently to j 


changes in civil libertarianism and also served as a 
channel for the indirect influence of several enterin; 
political attitudes on civil libertarian change. (47 
—Journal abstract. 

8540. Fry, P. S. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) 
Developmental changes in identity status of university 
students from rural and urban . Journal of 
College Student Personnel, 1974(May) Vol. IO 
183-190.—Administered a 6-scale identity status ques 
tionnaire (Identity, Identity-Diffusion, Intimacy, Isola- 
tion, Industry, and Inferiority) and 2 scales from the 
College Student Questionnaire which measured family 
independence and cultural sophistication to 50 under- 

duates from rural backgrounds and 50 from urban 
Backgrounds. Ss were also interviewed about the pres 
ence or absence of a crisis in their everyday belief 
systems and the degree of commitment to their ideas. 
Results of a 2-yr follow-up evaluation indicate that à 
positive developmental shift occurred in the identity 
status of Ss from rural rie increases in SEH 

ievement, industry, intimacy scores were i 
Lea shift iy found in Ss from urban back- 

ounds: increases in identity diffusion, isolation, and 
inferiority were found. (23 ref) —Journal abstract 

8541. Graves, William H. (U. Oklahoma) How 
misleading the fifty years? A reply to Jacobs. Gi 
Child Quarterly, 197 Win), Vol. 17(4), 268-271.—Criti- 
cizes an earlier article by Jacobs which reported à 
significant drop in IQ for gifted children after | yr in 
elementary school. It is argued that “statistical regret 
sion” was probably responsible for the drop, not 
miseducation. In a reply, Jacobs defends his study by 
stating that the computer program used in his d - 
investigations contained a transgeneration ect A 
correct for the regression effect normally f. wi 
analyzing extreme scores.—S. Ki 

8542. Heathers, Glen. 


further, th rely become involved in campus protests. 1 : a 
On hc Venue issue, the evidence indicates that nea Pa.) - D pm EN 
professors have not taken a consistent anti-war stand. It : peri: un de enee? diesen ` 
is concluded that the “liberal” inclinations of some 50(3), , 
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education, the distinction between pure and applied 
research, and major trends in planned educational 
change. Change attempts have so far produced only 
superficial changes; reasons for this failure are consid- 
ered. The current status of research on educational 
change is reviewed, and several recommendations for 
research in the important area of educational aims are 
offered.—G. Lowe. 

8543. Isambert-Jamati, V. & Maucorps, J. G. [The 
- sociology of education.] (Fren) Current Sociology, 1972, 
Vol. 20(1), 174 p.—Presents an extensive bibliography, 
annotated in French, of works on the sociology of 
education appearing between 1960 and 1970. An 
introductory review notes trends in 5 major areas: (a) 
educational institutions and wider society, (b) teaching 
and society, (c) education and social inequality, (d) 
education and social stratification, and (e) general 
perspectives on the sociology of education. (English 

summary) (1,005 ref)—R. L. Cook. 

8544. Jensen, Arthur R. Educational differences. 
London, England: Methuen, 1973. 462 p. £5.75.—Dis- 
cusses individual and group behavioral differences and 
their implications for education. Major topics include the 
educational problems of the disadvantaged and minority 
groups, the difficulty of devising psychological tests that 
are culturally unbiased, and the relationship between 
heredity and “teachability.” 

8545. Kantor, Lonnie M. & Bartlett, Lynn R. (U. 
Miami) Span of life discussions for college students: 
Their impact and implications. Journal of College 
Student Personnel, 1974(Mar), Vol. 15(2), 145-148.—De- 
scribes a discussion program for undergraduates in 
which they are given the opportunity to hear and express 
one another’s ideas, attitudes, and goals. Major concerns 
of a sample of 934 undergraduates included educational- 
-vocational goals, male-female relationships, and pres- 
ent life problems (e.g., getting through college, drugs, 
and commitments). Student responses to the program are 
discussed, and advantages of the discussion methods are 
considered. 

8546. Kees, Donald J. (U. Idaho, Student Counseling 
Center) The Clark-Trow typology revisited. Journal of 
College Student Personnel, 1974(Mar), Vol. 15(2), 
140-144.—Compared 1,190 freshmen who appointed 
themselves to each of the 4 Clark-Trow subgroups 
(vocational, academic, collegiate, and nonconformist) 
with 1,171 freshmen who had done so 5 yrs earlier. 
Reliability of the model was confirmed, and evidence of 
its validity was provided when significant differences 

were found among the 4 subgroups on Ist semester 
GPAs, Scholastic Aptitude Test scores, and choice of 
university housing.—Journal abstract. 

8547. Lazar, Alfred L. (California State U., Long 
Beach) Reasons cited by college students in teacher 
training for taking an elective course on the education 
of the gifted. Gifted Child Quarterly, 1973(Win), Vol. 
17(4) 274-278.—Asked 38 students enrolld in an 
introductory course on the gifted why they were taking 
the course; their answers were divided into 5 categories, 
"Interest in the gifted" was the chief reason given, 
followed by miscellaneous responses including “need for 
master’s degree,” “need for a teaching credential,” and 
"reputation of the instructor.” —S. Krippner. 
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8548. Masterson, Russell W. (Southeastern Massachu- 
setts U.) College and university environmental Scales 
(CUES) changes in student's perceptions of a College, 
See d Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Spr), 

ol. 4, 55. 

8549. Nelson, Richard C. & Nelson, Betty M, (Purdue 
U.) Issues and dialogue: Girls as persons. Elementary 
School Guidance & Counseling, 1974(Mar), Vol, BOL 
202-208.—Discusses the sex Stereotypes with which 
females growing up in American society are faced, Ways 
in which the school system can respond to girls’ needs 
more meaningfully are suggested. 

8550. Parti, Michael & Adelman, Irma. (Louisiana 
State U.) An empirical analysis of urban primary 
education in the United States. Socia/ Science Research, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 3(1), 61-78.— Performed a factor analy- 
sis of the J. S. Coleman et al 1966 report data on equality 
of educational opportunity. Results are used to Suggest 
hypotheses about the nature of interactions affecting 
educational production functions. These hypotheses are 
then used as an aid in the specification of a simultaneous 
equation regression model of the educational process, 
Finally, a set of 2-stage least squares estimates of the 
parameters of this regression model is presented. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8551. Rollins, Howard A.; McCandless, Boyd R.; 
Thompson, Marion & Brassell, William R. (Emory U.) 
Project success environment: An extended application 
of contingency management in inner-city schools. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 66(2), 
167-178.—Trained 16 black and white inner-city public 
school teachers to use positive behavior contingencies for 
l academic year with a total of 730 Afro-American 
disadvantaged Ist-8th graders. Compared with matched 
control teachers and classes, these 16 teachers showed 
higher incidences of positive reinforcement and lower 
incidences of punishment. The experimental classes were 
less disruptive and more on task. They gained more in 
both IQ and school achievement. It is concluded that 
inner-city teachers can be trained to employ positive 
techniques of behavior management, they like and use 
such training, and public school pupils profit dramatical- 
ly from restructuring their learning environment. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8552. Schmuck, Richard. (U. Oregon, Center i 
Educational Policy & Management) Some uses © 
research methods in organization development pro- 
jects. Viewpoints, 1974(May), Vol. 50(3), WEE, 
Dnes organization development (OD) and points out is 
use of applied behavioral science concepts and E 
emphasis on the system instead of the individual. 4 way 
are suggested in which OD is relevant to research on 
planned educational change and innovation SE 
(a) OD can help educational organizations become mo! ; 
responsive to innovation. (b) Diffusion and SE 
OD should be studied in their own right. (c) Su is 
evaluations of OD are useful to policy-makers. (d) 0! E 
a valuable form of action research, especially the 1 
feedback technique, in improving organizational climate. 
—G. Lowe. of 

8553. Sieber, Sam D. (Columbia U., Bureau h; 
Applied Social Research) Trends in diffusion resea Noll 
Knowledge utilization. Viewpoints, 1974(May), 
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50(3), 61-81.—Reports recent research on a new pro- 
gram for the dissemination of information and adoption 
of innovations in local schools. The diffusion role in this 
program was designed to provide a link between 
educational practitioners and available resources and 
knowledge. Key features are the use of extension agents 
as conveyors and interpreters of information, and the use 
of a national information retrieval system. In addition, 
several confusing points in existing schematizations of 
knowledge utilization in education are clarified —G, 
Lowe. 

8554. Sullivan, Allen R. (U. Minnesota) The identifi- 
cation of gifted and academically talented black 
students: A hidden exceptionality. Journal of Special 
Education, 1973(Win), Vol. 7(4), 373-379.—Argues that 
teacher training programs should make sure that trainees 
are aware of and can handle their racial attitudes and 
behaviors. Teachers must not be permitted to teach 
students about whom they have negative attitudes. 
Educators must cease to administer and interpret tests 
whose structural design excludes the black life style; 
scores from such tests are often the basis for relegating 
black children to classes which retard their psychologi- 
cal, social, and academic development. The school, 
family, and community must help educators to gain the 
information needed to establish sound educational 
programs which will encourage the discovery and 
development of black students’ talents. (19 ref}—Journal 
abstract. 

8555. Verma, Satish & Jones, J. H. (Louisiana State 
U., Cooperative Extension Service) Educational partici- 
pation and dietary changes of EFNEP homemakers in 
Louisiana. Home Economics Research Journal, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 2(2), 94-104.—Studied dietary changes 
among homemakers who participated for 2-12 mo in a 
nutrition education program which involved personal 
visits and meetings. The consumption of the 4 basic food 
groups increased for the Ist 2-4 mo and then reached a 
plateau or decreased when the program was discontin- 
ued. 

8556. Vraa, Calvin W. (U. North Dakota) Vocational 
interest orientations: A comparison of rural university 
and junior college freshmen. Journal of Vocational 
Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 49-54.—Investigated the 
differences in counseling programs between junior 
colleges and universities, the differences in student 
bodies, and the importance of vocational guidance. Ss 
were 2 groups of 106 males and 2 groups of 56 females 
from a rural 4-yr university or junior college. Differences 
in vocational interest orientations were explored through 
the nonoccupational scales of the SVIB. For the 2 male 
groups significant differences were found on the academ- 
ic achievement, diversity of interest, managerial orienta- 
tion, and occupational level scales. Females differed on 
the diversity of interest scales—Journal abstract. 

8557. Walker, Joseph J. (U. Georgia) Gifted teacher, 
know thyself. Gifted Child Quarterly, 1973(Win), Vol. 
17(4), 288-292.—Compared the use of a programed 
instrument which would teach teachers how to use the 
Flanders Verbal Interaction Analysis System (a class- 
room observation technique) with an instruction book on 
the same topic. Ss were 44 members of 3 summer 
institutes held for teachers of gifted pupils. 22 Ss worked 
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with the programed instrument and 22 worked with the 
instruction book. Pre- and posttest measurements sug- 
Best that the programed instruments were more effective 
than the instruction books.—S. Krippner. 

8558. Williams, John D. (U. North Dakota) Class- 
room implementation of self-enhancing education. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 137-138. 
—23 teachers involved in a week-long self-enhancing 
education workshop and employed in | of 2 project 
schools for at least 1 yr were compared on 11 measures 
of interaction analysis with 26 teachers who served as 
controls, Significant differences (p « .05) were found 
on 6 measures, showing that the project teachers had 
been successful in implementing the self-enhancing 
education process at the classroom level.—Journal 
abstract. 

8559. Wilson, John A. (Indiana U., School of Public & 
Environmental Affairs, Educational Program Develop- 
ment Service) The use of case studies in diffusion 
research. Viewpoints, 1974(May), Vol. 50(3), 83-106, 
— Reviews 4 case studies which illustrate the problems of 
case study research on educational change. Such studies 
can advance knowledge as well as improve educational 
practice, but their major limitation is that one cannot 
generalize from a single case. Several areas are outlined 
where case study research can be improved, and greater 
encouragement of case studies is recommended.—@, 
Lowe. 

8560. Zoberi, Zarina. (U. Karachi, Pakistan) Traits 
that make for a student leader. Pakistan Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 6(1-2), 31-37.—Obtained 
from 150 students at Karachi University their preference 
for qualities in a student president, The 7 most lar 
qualities were, in the order of preference, intelligent, 
hard working, able to solve student problems, SEN 
interested in student problems, a good speaker, good 
manners, and smart (i.e., personally attractive), 
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8561. Bachelor, D. L.; Rindone, R. C. & Craig, J. L- 
(U. New Mexico, Coll. of Education) The hurrieder you 
go, the behinder you get. Journal of Counseling Psycholo- 

, 1974(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 137-138.—Replicat J. M. 
Branan's (see PA, Vol 47:9781) study wi ich indicated 
that teachers were more often involved than any other 

rson in the most negative life experience reported by 
undergraduates. 321 undergraduates in 5 courses were 
asked to describe their 2 most negative experiences. 
Results indicate that investigators" bias and situational 
factors may have influenced the original findings. Only 
10.3% of the present Ss mentioned teachers vs 28.0% in 
the earlier study and educational psychology students 
mentioned teachers more often than students in other 
courses, The earlier study did not distinguish Ss in 
different courses. It is concluded that although teachers 
may create negative experiences for students, poorly 
designed research will not create support for mew 
and strengthening As affective aspects of teacher 
training.—Journal abstract. 

8561. Bryand, Brenda & Crokenberg, Susan. (U. 

iforni vis) 
Cato 4 . Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 53. 
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8563. Connor, Alan N. (U. Michigan) Reinforcement 
and estimation procedures in a child development 
program. In P. Glasser, R. Sarri & R. Vinter (Eds.), 
Individual change through small groups. New York, N.Y.: 
Free Press, 1974. xii, 515 p—Describes the exploratory 
child development program, concerned with social 
learning, established in the Atherton East Public Hous- 
ing Project to supplement the Headstart program which 
is concerned with intellectual growth. The group me- 
thods and individual behavioral sets are detailed and 
tentative conclusions and hypotheses presented as a basis 
for further empirical testing. 

8564. DesLauriers, Austin. (Devereux Schools, Devon, 
Pa.) Crisis in the classroom or how to get Gene out of 
bed. Devereux Schools Forum, 1973(Win), Vol. 8(1), 
31-41.—Discusses the types of human relationships 
necessary in a "healthy" educational environment. The 
topics of leadership, respect, and concern as well as 
teacher characteristics are elaborated upon. 

8565. DeVries, David L. & Snyder, John P. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Center for Social Organization of Schools) 
Faculty participation in departmental decision-making. 
Organizational Behavior & Human Performance, 

1974(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 235-249.—Investigated factors 
which mediate the level of participation in organizational 
decision-making by examining the independent and 
incremental explanatory power of environmental and 
individual factors for participation by university faculty. 
A questionnaire was administered to 387 faculty mem- 
bers representing 46 academic departments in a large 
State university. One of the 3 environmental factors 
correlated significantly with 3 measures of faculty 
participation, whereas both individual value variables 
included correlated significantly with faculty participa- 
tion. The individual value factors also uniquely ex- 
plained a greater proportion of the variance in faculty 
Participation than did the environmental factors. Of the 
various Ist-order interactions examined, only the Ad- 
ministrative Value x Research Value interaction con- 
tributed significantly to the explanation of faculty 
participation. Implications for Participation theory are 
explored.—Journal abstract. 

8566. Follman, John. (U. South Florida, Coll. of 
Education) Factor analysis of teacher effectiveness. 
ZE S Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Spr), 

8567. Follman, John; Merica, John A. & Silverman. 

Stuart. (U. South Florida) Negative numbers and order 
of numbers in student ratings. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 10.—Studied the effects of 
presenting numbers in 3 formats—negative order (+2, 
+1, 0, -1, 2), natural order (1, 2, 3, 4, 5), and reverse 
order (5, 4, 3, 2, 1)—on level of Student ratings of 
teaching effectiveness in 2 college classes. The lowest 
analysis of variance reliability estimate for any of the 6 
groups was .85. Separate analyses of variance indicated 
no significant differences for formats for either instruc- 
tor. It is concluded that neither nature nor order of 
numbers importantly influenced level of student ratings 
of college instructor effectiveness.— Author abstract, 

8568. Gifford, Brian M. (Drake U., Office of Student 

Residences) Effects of various residence hall adminis- 
trative structures on students. Journal of College Student 
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Personnel, 1974(Mar), Vol. 15(2), 133-137.— Compared 
the effects of 3 types of residence hall administrative 
Structures on students' perceptions of the environment, 
residence hall dropout rate, GPAs, noise level, and 
residence hall damage. The 3 types of residence halls 
were (a) an unstructured hall functioning with only a 
head resident with no personnel assistants Or the 
required student government; (b) a personnel assistant 
hall with an assistant head resident, a personnel assistant 
on each floor, and no student government; and (c) a 
contro| hall with the head resident and personnel 
assistants, and the student government. All the male 
undergraduate Se completed the College and University 
Environment Scales (CUES) and a measure of attitudes 
toward living in a residence hall. No significant differ- 
ences between residents of the 3 types of residence halls 
were found on the CUES or in the number of damage 
reports. The control hall residents had significantly 
higher GPAs and lower dropout rates than the other 2 
halls. The unstructured hall had the highest noise level. 
Results of interviews with students from the 3 halls are 
briefly discussed —L. Gorsey. 

8569. Glasman, Naftaly S. (U. California, Graduate 
School of Education, Santa Barbara) Merit pay: A case 
study in a California school district. Instructional 
Science, 1974(Apr), Vol. 3(1), 89-110.—Focuses atten- 
tion on the substantive issues of merit pay and their 
effect on instructional performance. Merit pay in 
business and industry, in education, in California 
schools, and in the district under study is discussed. 
Conditions for development and implementation of a 
merit pay plan in the district are enumerated and 
examined. (28 ref) 

8570. Gorman, Alfred H. (Montclair State Coll) 
Teachers and learners: The interactive process of 
education. (2nd ed.). Boston, Mass.: Allyn & Bacon, 
1974. xi, 232 p.— Presents a handbook for teachers to 
increase the communication and interactions between 
themselves and their students. A theoretical framework 
for interaction is presented, and classroom interaction 
Processes, interaction exercises, reaction and evaluation 
instruments, and process communication in teaching and 
learning are described. (6 pref) 

8571. Hill, Raymond E. (U. Michigan, Graduate 
School of Business Administration) Interpersonal needs 
and functional area of management. Journal of Voca- 
tional Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 15-24.—Examin 
the relationship between interpersonal needs and prefer- 
ences for a functional area of management among 1 
Ist-semester business administration graduate Re 
Ss were categorized according to their preference for e. 
the following 8 functional areas: accounting, SE 
analysis, finance, small business management, Hu 
ing, marketing, manufacturing management, and m by 
nel management. Interpersonal needs were messe ed 
the Fundamental Interpersonal Relations Oriental eh 
Behavior questionnaire. Significant differences E 
personal needs were found among Ss preferring e Se 
functional specialities. Implications of the results 2 
discussed in terms of occupational choice processes. 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

8572. Hoy, Wayne K. & Rees, Richard. (Rutgers M A 
U.) Subordinate loyalty to immediate superior: 
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neglected concept in the study of educational adminis- 
tration. Sociology of Education, 1974(Spr), Vol. 47(2), 
268-286.—Discusses the theoretical significance of P. M. 
Blau and W. R. Scott's concept of subordinate loyalty to 
an immediate superior, and applied the concept to the 
study of hierarchical relationships in public secondary 
schools. Teacher loyalty to the principal was examined 
with respect to the authoritarianism, hierarchical influ- 
ence, emotional detachment, and hierarchical independ- 
ence of the principal. 60 secondary school teachers 
completed a Likert-type questionnaire designed to 
measure the behavioral, cognitive, and affective dimen- 
sions of teacher loyalty to the principal. In addition, the 
Blau and Scott hypothesis that loyalty to superiors in a 
hierarchical organization tends to be pronounced at 
alternate levels was tested. A significant negative 
relationship was found between teacher loyalty and 
authoritarianism and significant positive relationships 
between teacher loyalty and both hierarchical influence 
and emotional detachment. However, the “alternate- 
levels hypothesis” was not supported, and there was no 
significant relationship between loyalty and hierarchical 
independence. (35 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8573. Kuhns, Eileen. (American Assn. of Community 
& Junior Colleges, Washington, D.C.) The modular 
calendar: Catalyst for change. Educational Record, 
1974(Win), Vol. 55(1), 59-64.— Discusses the switch of 1 
private liberal arts college from a traditional semester 
plan of education to a plan of 1 or 2 courses taken for a 
period of a couple of weeks. The advantages of such 
intensive courses over the regular semester load included 
(a) allowing constantly moving students to fully com- 
plete credits, (b) allowing more chance for interaction 
among classmates and with instructors, (c) preventing 
unprepared students from going undetected, (d) ensuring 
constant appraisal and reevaluation of course objectives 
and methodologies, (e) lessening of interfering competi- 
tion upon the students’ time by other classes, and (f) 
allowing faculty more time off at the end of the school 
year. Change to the modular calendar eventually 
encouraged other changes (e.g, switching from specified 
time spent on a subject to specified learning objectives at 
the student's own pace).—R. Gutzke. 

8574. Langhorne, John E.; Stone, LeRoy A. & Coles, 
Gary J. (Adrian Coll) Multidimensional scaling of 
elementary teachers’ impressions regarding a set of 
student behavior problems. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 267-274.—Used a recently pro- 
posed multidimensional similarity analysis methodology 
to analyze the dimensionality of a set of selected 
behavior problems sometimes exhibited by elementary 
students in classroom situations. Judges were 15 elemen- 
tary school teachers who frequently encountered such 
behavior problems. The 3 extracted evaluation dimen- 
sions, accounting for 82% of the judgmental variance, 
were all readily interpretable. The success of this 
exploratory application of a multidimensional scaling 
procedure to educational concerns suggests further uses 
for such investigative methodologies with regard to other 
forms of educational judgment-evaluation. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 2 

8575. Moore, David M. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst. & 
State U., Coll. of Education) Television and teacher 
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training at VPI. Audiovisual Instruction, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
19(3), 19.—Describes the extensive use of TV in a 
university teacher training program. The uses include 
microteaching, evaluation in the field, self-instruction, 
and instruction via cable. 

8576. Perlman, Daniel H. (Roosevelt U.) New tools 
and techniques in university administration, Educational 
Record, 1974 Win), Vol. 55(1), 34-42.—Discusses 6 
organizational and managerial techniques developed by 
big business and the federal government which might be 
used by the university to administer its increasing size, 
expenses, and complexity: (a) management information 
systems, (b) posam budgeting, (c) modeling, (d) 
management by S pt and (e) organizational 
development. Uses of these skills and tools are respec- 
tively exemplified by data arrayed, appropriate mixes, 
common capabilities, accountability, and openness and 
flexibility, A cautionary note is added against the 
massive accumulation of trivial and irrelevant data.—R. 
Gutzke. 

8577. Ritterband, Paul. (City Coll., City U. New York) 
Ethnic power and the public schools: The New York City 
school strike of 1968. Sociology of Education, 1974(Spr), 
Vol. 47(2), 251-267.—Suggests that the New York City 
school strike was more a struggle between ethnic 
communities than a labor-management dispute, M 
data from the New York City Board of Education an 
questionnaires completed by union chapter chairmen 
before and after the strike, the sources and consequences 
of union membership, the role of teacher seniority and 
ethnicity, and community responses to the strike are 
discussed, Once the strike began, educational issues were 
displaced by ethnic power concerns. The pro-union 
forces attempted to close the schools while the pro- 
community control forces attempted to keep them open. 
Over the system as a whole, the probability of success for 
both sides was largely a function of the ethnic character 
of the neighborhood and the school, White ethnics 
exerted their influence within the school system while 
blacks were most effective in working through the 
neighborhood.—Journal abstract, 

E nat Peat nace 

ester, School ol icine ntist 

prec observations of student behavior. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 42(2), 
310.—Describes the construction of the Rochester 
School Competency Schedule, à 26-item inventor 

derived by factor analysis to measure the ways in whic 

teachers categorize students’ behavior. 4 factors are 
involved, reflecting cognitive competence, social compli- 
ance, ae ion orientation, and social competence. 
Test-retest reliability over 4 wks on à sample of 12 
teachers was obtained using the final instrument; 
reliability coefficients for the 4 factors respectively were 
80, .79, .71, and .75, with a coefficient for the total score 


f .85. 
E 8579. Shaw, Marvin E. (U. Florida) The self-image of 


d 

black and white pupils in an integrated school. Journa; 
i. Vol. 42(1), 12-22.—Adminis- 

d Pie Han Mri sae 346 blacks and 745 


tered the Harvey Self-Image Sca 6 
whites in the fal and again in the spring during 2 


i i i ed elementary 
successive school years in recently integrat 
schools. Data show that (a) boys saw themselves as 
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significantly less sociable, but more independent than 
did girls; (b) blacks perceived themselves as being 
significantly more independent and hostile than did 
whites; (c) sociability generally increased whereas 
achievement orientation decreased as a function of grade 
level; (d) blacks either decreased in sociability or showed 
no change, whereas whites either showed no change or 
increased in sociability during the school year; and (e) 
during the school year, Ss in Grades 2 and 3 decreased in 
hostility, those in Grades 4 and 5 showed no change, and 
Ss in Grade 6 increased in perceived hostility. Differ- 
ences between the self-perceptions of boys and girls are 
consistent with cultural sex roles. Findings with regard to 
‘blacks vs whites indicate that emphasis upon the 
positivity-negativity dimension of self-perceptions may 
be misplaced; emphasis should be directed to the 
particular characteristics attributed to self by blacks and 
whites. Data also question the hypothesis that the self- 
concepts of blacks become less positive in an integrated 
school.—Journal summary. 


8580. Sherman, Thomas M. & Cormier, William H. 
(Virginia Polytechnic Inst. & State U., Coll. of Educa- 
tion) An investigation of the influence of student 
behavior on teacher behavior. Journal of Applied 
Behavior Analysis, 1974(Spr), Vol. 7(1), 11-21.—Used 1 
5th-grade teacher as the S and 2 students in her class as 
teacher change agents. In a multiple baseline design, the 
students' disruptive behavior (independent variable) was 
modified without the teacher's knowledge. The teacher's 
reactions toward the students (dependent variable) was 
monitored on several dimensions, including teacher 
behavior, teacher attitude toward students, and the 
quality of teacher verbal statements. Student behavior 
change consistently influenced teacher behavior. Impli- 
cations are that students possess potent reinforcing 
properties for teachers and that students should be 
trained to be effective students. (19 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 


8581. Stanford, Gene & Roark, Albert E. (Utica Coll., 
Syracuse U.) Human interaction in education. Boston, 
Mass.: Allyn & Bacon, 1974. ix, 308 p.— Based on the 
view that education is a social process which occurs as a 
result of interactions between people, the nature of 
education and general principles of teaching and 
educational objectives are discussed. A model for 
understanding the development of the classroom group is 
proposed, and specific approaches for using human 
interactions to create significant learning experiences are 
presented. 


8582. Torrance, E. Paul. (U. Georgia) What gifted 
programed children can teach their teachers. Gifted 
Child Quarterly, 1973(Win), Vol. 17(4), 243-249. De- 
scribes a summer creativity workshop for programed 
5-13 yr old disadvantaged children. At its conclusion, 
he teachers were asked to list things pupils had taught 
hem, either directly or indirectly. Each teacher cited an 
verage of 8.75 direct teachings (e.g., how to crochet and 
oW to “corn-row” hair) and 9.72 indirect teachings (e.g., 
ow to read body language and how cruel racial 
rejudice can be).—S. Krippner. 
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8583. Aurich, Lynn W. (U. Southern Mississippi) 
Behavior modification of simple letter discrimination 
and self-management behavior of a first grade Student. 
SALT: School Applications of Learning Theory, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 6(1), 10-16.—Studied utilization of 
operant techniques to increase letter discrimination, self- 
dressing, and homework by a 7-yr 3-mo old male 
repeating Ist grade (full WISC score 105, normal 
Bender-Gestalt score). The procedure consisted of using 
M&Ms or tokens for candy contingent on correctly 
naming randomly presented letters of the alphabet on 
large cards. Social reinforcements were also administered 
but were faded out as sessions continued. The mother 
was instructed to withhold candy except when S put on 
wearing apparel or did homework. Results show in- 
creased correct responding especially on variable ratio 
and response cost schedules. Accuracy dropped when the 
baseline procedure was reintroduced but regained when 
reinforcements were renewed. The mother reported self- 
dressing and homework activity had greatly increased. 
At the end of the year, there was noticeable improvement 
in reading, spelling, and conduct indicating a possible 
generalization.—D. R. Marina. 

8584. Ayllon, Teodoro & Roberts, Michael D. (Georgia 
State U.) Eliminating discipline problems by strengthen- 
ing academic performance. Journal of Applied Behavior 
Analysis, 1974(Spr), Vol. 7(1), 71-76.—Observed 5 5th- 
grade boys identified by their teacher as discipline 
problems. The teacher conducted 15-min performance 
sessions in her reading class during which written 
academic performance and disruptive behavior were 
recorded. The Ss’ average level of disruption was 34%, 
while their reading performance was below 50%. When 
systematic token reinforcement was applied to reading 
performance only, the rate of disruption fell drastically, 
and reading performance increased. When the reinforce- 
ment procedure was withdrawn, disruption again rose, 
and reading performance declined. Reinstatement of 
reinforcement doubled reading performance and elimi- 
nated disruption.—Journal abstract. 

8585. Bernard, Harold W. & Huckins, Wesley C. 
(Oregon State System of Higher Education, Eugene) 
Humanism in the classroom: An eclectic approach to 
teaching and learning. Boston, Mass.: Allyn & Bacon, 
1974. viii, 357 p.—Discusses how teachers can establish 
humanistic goals for themselves and develop. independ- 
ent, self-directed learning experiences for their students. 
Methods of establishing interaction, applications of team 
teaching methods, programmed learning, open educa: 
tion, and the nature of creativity are discussed. (21/ P 
ref) 
8586. Campeau, Peggie L. (American Inst. Gs 
Research, Social & Educational Research Program, E 
Alto, Calif.) Selective review of the results of researc! 
on the use of audiovisual media to teach adults. Bl: 
Communication Review, 1974(Spr), Vol. 22(1), 5-40.— s 
views studies on the instructional effectiveness of SCH 
audiovisual media for teaching adults. Comparati 
effectiveness studies and research on media, learner. m 
task variables were judged to be of most potential fied’ 
Several screening criteria for the review were identiliee, 


including recency, completeness, availability, sample, 
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treatment, measures of media effectiveness, and statisti- 
cal reliability. Research was organized under 5 topics: 
programed instruction, television, videotape, motion 

ictures, slides, filmstrips, overhead transparencies and 
still pictures, radio and tape recordings, and multiple 
media. Common methodological defects and questions 
left unanswered by the research are noted, and sugges- 
tions for future research are made. (65 ref)—D. E 
Anderson. 

8587. Chalmers, Douglas K. & Rosenbaum, Milton E. 
(U. California, Irvine) Learning by observing versus 
learning by doing. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 66(2), 216-244.—Investigated differ- 
ences between performers and observers in a concept- 
transfer task. Ss were 92 male undergraduates. The 
method involved assessing the transfer due to reversal, 
nonreversal, and irrelevant or control shifts as a function 
of either performing or observing during an initial 
training task. The hypothesis that conceptual responses 
are readily learned by observation was confirmed. When 
error rates of performers and observers were compared 
on the shift tasks, it was found that (a) performers, but 
not observers, showed negative transfer on the reversal- 
shift task and (b) observers showed a smaller overall 
error rate than performers. These effects were consistent 
with the 2nd hypothesis, which posited a relatively 
reduced degree of associative interference as a function 
of observational training experience. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

8588. Church, Marilyn. (U. Maryland) Does visual 
perception training help beginning readers? Reading 
Teacher, 1974(Jan) Vol. 27(4), 361-364.—Used the 
Frostig and Metropolitan reading tests to evaluate the 
effects of visual perception training in 90 kindergartners 
from varied socioeconomic levels. Results indicate that a 
formal training program in visual perception was not 
superior to an informal program, either in higher scores 
on a visual perception measure or on à reading 
achievement test. It is concluded that, if schools choose 
to offer training in visual perception to kindergartners 
they should very carefully select the method. A work- 
book program does not seem to make a significant 
difference in later abilities and may deprive the child of 
Opportunities for other important learning.—P. D. Leedy. 

8589. Cohen, Elaine P. Does art matter in the 
education of the black ghetto child? Young Children, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 29(3), 170-181.— Discusses types of art 
experiences needed by black children. Exposure to new 
materials in Ist and 2nd grades is the usual level of 
experience, with little attentive emphasis on the child- 
Ten’s feelings. Neglect must be remedied to make art 
experience beneficial. The importance of teacher training 
is also emphasized. 

8590. Copa Rodney E.; Brown, Ronald E. & Hall, 
R. Vance. (U. Kansas) The effects of principal-imple- 
mented techniques on the behavior of pupils. Journal f 
Applied Behavior Analysis, 1974(Spr), Vol. 7(1), 71-86. 
—Conducted 3 investigations on the effects of proce- 
dures initiated by a principal on the behavior © 
elementary school children. 79 children in D 
Ist, 3rd, and Sth grades served as Ss. In Exp I, when 
chronically absent Ss attended school, the principal 
entered their classrooms and praised them for being 
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Present. In Exp II, 3 low-achieving Ss were sent to the | 
Principal's office to receive praise when they met criteria 
in word-recognition and addition tutoring sessions, Exp 
III assessed the effects of a procedure implemented by a 
Principal on the academic functioning of 74 3rd graders, 
Twice weekly in 2 classrooms the principal recognized 
both improving Ss and the highest performing Ss for 
their work on addition study sheets, In each experiment, 
target behaviors increased when the rincipal applied the 
treatment contingencies, The application of multiple 
baseline designs revealed a functional relationship 
between the Ss’ behavior and the procedures implement- 
ed by the principal.—Journal abstract. 

z SE = Lloyd K. cm Connecticut 

tate 5 management of childhood behavior 
problems in school and at home. Springfield, IIl. 
Charles C Thomas, 1974. xx, 456 p.— Presents a series of 
readings for educators and parents describing the 
application of behavior modification principles. Methods 
for increasing academic achievement, improving class- 
room behavior, and reducing physical aggression, exces- 
sive talking, thumbsucking, and hyperactivity are de- 
scribed. The training of parents as therapists in the 
behavior change process is discussed. S 

8592. Drabman, Ronald; Spitalnik, Robert & Spitalnik, 

Karen. (Florida Technological U.) Sociometric and 
disruptive behavior as a function of four types of token 
reinforcement ms. Journal of Applied Behavior 
Analysis, 1974(Spr), Vol. 7(1), 93-101.— ivided 23 Ist 
graders into 4 groups and compared 4 types of token 
economies as to their effectiveness in changing ee 
behavior, preference by the Ss, ease of use, and cost, The 
4 types were (a) individual reinforcement determined by 
individual performance; (b) group reinforcement deter- 
mined by the behavior of the most disruptive child; (c) 
group reinforcement determined by the behavior of the 
least disruptive child; (d) group reinforcement deter- 
mined by the behavior of a randomly chosen child, 
Sociometric responses were taken on questions of 
responsibility, friendship, and funniness. Results show à 
significant decrease of inappropriate behavior for the 
disruptive Ss and no difference between the effectiveness 
of the 4 types of token economies in producing behavior 
change. Other differences indicated that the system in 
which group reinforcement was determined by a ran- 
domly selected child would. be desirable for most 
teachers. As predicted, disruptive Ss were rated as more 
responsible when they were in the group reinforcement 
determined by the most disruptive S in the group token 
economy. Using behavior modification indirectly to 
change sociometric status is suggested asa potential Së 
technique for behavior change agents. (20 ref)—Journa 
abstract. ds ll. of 
8593. Duell, Orpha K. (Wichita State U., Col 
Education) Effect of type of objective, level of td 
uestion, and the judged importance of tested mater 
3 s nce. Journal of Educational 
), 225-232.—Conducted 
hat (a) when Ss 
n 3 related 


upon posttest 

Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 66(2 

2 experiments to test the éiser? : ils 

ead 5 passages each containing In! : 

postage one and, ong Pe aer, 
ini ition and applicati ions, the diff 

E e ‘Ss provided with behavioral objectives 
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and those provided with nonbehavioral objectives would 
be nonsignificant for recall questions but significant for 
application questions; and (b) that providing Ss with 
behavioral objectives during study should improve 
posttest performances on items Ss judge unimportant but 
should not influence performance on items Ss judge 
important. 80 undergraduates (including 24 controls who 
completed the posttest only) were Ss in Exp I, and 87 
undergraduates (including 27 controls) served in Exp II. 
Results are the reverse of the predictions of the Ist 
hypothesis and support the 2nd hypothesis. It is 
concluded that the perceived importance of an item of 
information determines whether behavior objectives will 
be helpful during training. —L. Gorsey. 

8594. Ertle, Christoph. [Children’s experiences and 
learning in school.] (Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsychologie 
und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1974(Jan), Vol. 23(1), 11-19.—Dis- 
cusses some problems of education brought forth by the 
ew official curriculum guidelines. Due to an inability to 
Iynsform the impetus of the guidelines into the teaching 
/yuation and a consequent resignation of the teachers, 

Alistic solutions of the problem of curriculum reform 
e difficult to find. The learning process in the schools is 
bnsidered as an educational situation in which cognitive 
nd emotional aspects operate on the background of a 
ocial field.—H. A. Euler. 

8595. Featherstone, Helen. (Harvard U., School of 
Education) The use of settings in a heterogeneous 
preschool. Young Children 1974(Mar), Vol. 29(3), 
147-154.—Discusses theory of structured and unstruc- 
tured settings, and individual differences found among 
socioeconomic levels of white and black children. It is 
concluded that a spectrum of structure offers the best 
yield for learning. A kitchen setting was used most by 
low income white and black Ss in contrast to findings 
with middle income white Ss who did not enter the 
Kichen H. E. Santsaver. 

8596, Ferster, C. B. & Culbertson, Stuart. (American 
U.) A psychology learning center. Psychological Record, 
1974(Win), Vol. 24(1), 33-46.—Describes a learning 

center in which 60 college students studied psychology. 
The style combines in a complementary way behavioral, 
nondirective psychodynamic, and organizational princi- 
ples. Natural influences over learning, taken from Ss' 
current activity, goals, and value Systems rather than 
arbitrary and coercive control, are emphasized. The role 
of the faculty is to facilitate and support learning rather 
than to goad it. The most prominent evidence of S's work 
is a journal, which is distinguished from a term paper 
because it is an unedited product written as the student 
learns. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8597. Flammer, August. (U. Fribourg, Switzerland) 
[Individual differences in acquisition time and the 
"mastery learning strategy."] (Germ) Zeitschrift. für 
Experimentelle und Angewandte Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 
20(4), 529-546.— Tested B. S. Bloom's hypothesis that 
individual differences in acquisition time would eventu- 
ally vanish if the prerequisite of learning new materials 
would be complete mastery of previous material. An 
analysis was made of the computer-stored performance 
records of 723 pupils enrolled in the Stanford computer- 
assisted instruction program in mathematics during the 
1971-1972 school year. Results show that acquisition 
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times did not change sufficiently during this period to 
support the hypothesis. (French summary) (35 ref). 
J. Koppitz. 

8598. Freudenreich, Dorothea & Wagner, Angelika, 
[Experiences with a model in group dynamics at a 
pedagogic university.] (Germ) Gruppendynamik (For- 
schung und Praxis), 1974(Feb), Vol. 5(1), 39-50.—Traces 
the development of a group dynamics model initiated in 
1971 when the interaction of students and professors in a 
university seminar was compared with a normal labora- 
tory course in group dynamics. The content of the latter 
course was based on solution of personal problems as 
well as dealing with group processes and goals, The 
model was implemented in the winter semester of 
1972-1973 with 45 participants. Results, based on Ss’ 
statements and questionnaire data, were favorable and 
confirm the assumption that such a course, used on a 
broader basis, can have an important function within the 
university system.—M. J. Stanford. 

8599. Greenlaw, Paul S. & Wyman, F. Paul. (Pennsyl- 
vania State U.) The teaching effectiveness of games in 
collegiate business courses. Simulation & Games, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 4(3), 259-294.—Describes and evaluates 
research studies which focus on game learning to meet 
course objectives, e.g., studies which hold one variable 
constant and compare the teaching of one group of 
students playing a game with a 2nd group using another 
mode of teaching. Games are subdivided into several 
categories including general management games (eg. 
Carnegie Tech Management Game and the Harvard 
Business School Game) and functional business games 
(e.g, DISPATCHO, MARKSIM and FINANSIM ). It is 
concluded that very little *hard" research has been done 
on gaming, especially concerning what players learn to 
meet course objectives. Several directions for future 
Tesearch are suggested, including clarification of incon- 
gruencies in existing research, improvement of measure- 
ments of intangible factors such as cautiousness and risk- 
taking, and adoption of a cost-utility approach in 
researching existing games rather than in proliferating 
new ones. (38 ref)—D. E. Anderson. 

8600. Greenwood, Charles R.; Sloane, Howard N. & 
Baskin, Arlene. (U. Oregon, Center for Research in the 
Behavioral Education of the Handicapped) Training 
elementary aged peer-behavior managers to control 
small group programmed mathematics. Journal of 
Applied Behavior Analysis, 1974(Spr), Vol. 7(1), 103-114. 
—Investigated the effects of a training procedure ano 
maintenance contingencies on consequence-dispensing 
behavior. 4 peer behavior managers were trained 1G 
supervise small groups of Ss (4-6/group) working in 
programed math materials, and were compared with à 
teacher skilled in the use of social and point reinforce- 
ment and response cost. Manager training was differen- 
tially effective in accelerating manager’s rates of appro- 
priate social and point dispensing. When manager 
reinforcement was contingent upon manager kee 
quence-dispensing, appropriate social and point d 
ing were moderately higher, for 3 of 4 Ss, than W o 
manager reinforcement was contingent Upon group 
study behavior. 2 managers exposed to the nt 
performance contingency before the manage 9 and 
ance contingency increased inappropriate soc 
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point-dispensing behaviors to pretraining baseline levels, 
Subsequent change to the manager-performance contin- 
gency was effective in reducing the inappropriate 
dispensing behavior of only 1 of the 2 managers. (34 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8601. Hiller, Jack H. (U.S. Army Inst. for Research in 
Behavioral Science, Ft. Ord, Calif.) Learning from prose 
text: Effects of readability level, inserted question 
difficulty, and individual differences. Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 66(2), 202-211.—Stud- 
ied immediate and 2-wk retention as a function of 3 
levels of text readability and 2 levels of inserted 
postquestion difficulty. 28 undergraduates served as Ss. 
The inserted postquestion treatment was modified to 
permit review of text after question answering. A 
traditional control group was required to read without 
marking lesson pages; a 2nd control group was permitted 
complete freedom. Both inserted postquestion treatments 
produced significantly inferior acquisition of content 
incidental to the inserted postquestions for 2 lessons 
having below-average readability. For an average reada- 
bility lesson, only the difficult inserted postquestions 
produced lower acquisition. Treatment differences di- 
minished to nonsignificant levels on 2-wk retention. 
Learning was correlated with anxiety (Alpert-Haber 
Achievement Anxiety Test) and self-confidence in the 2 
lower-than-average readability lessons but not in the 
average one. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8602. Johnson, Meredith A.; Goetz, Elizabeth M.; 
Baer, Ann M. & Etzel, Barbara C. (U. Kansas) Modifica- 
tion of a preschooler's mouthing using teacher atten- 
tion. SALT: School Applications of Learning Theory, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 6(1), 1-8.—Studied reduction of mouth- 
ing (thumbsucking and object sucking) by use of teacher 
attention contingent on nonmouthing behavior. S was a 
5-yr-old male attending preschool. The experiment 
consisted of 38 sessions: 10 for baseline, 6 for the Ist 
reinforcement, 7 for reversal, and 15 for the 2nd 
reinforcement. During all conditions, mouthing behavior 
was time-sampled and recorded every 15 sec. For 
baseline, no reinforcement was given, for the Ist 
reinforcement, teacher attention was given contingent on 
nonmouthing behavior; for reversal, no reinforcement; 
and for the 2nd reinforcement, teacher attention contin- 
Bent on nonmouthing behavior was given but at a lower 
level than in the Ist reinforcement phase. Results 
indicate the following percentages of mouthing behavior: 
baseline, 60%; Ist reinforcement, 12%; reversal, 55%; 
and 2nd reinforcement, 7%. It is suggested that teacher 
attention, verbal or nonverbal, is an effective, simple 
economical technique which can be used for a reinforce- 
ment schedule—D. R. Marina. 

8603. Kelleher, Dennis K. (Yolo County Schools, 
Woodland, Calif.) A pilot study to determine the effect 
of the bioptic telescope on young low vision patient's 
attitude and achievement. American Journal of Optome- 
ty & Physiological Optics, 1974(Mar), Vol. 51(3), 
198-205.—Gave the use of the bioptic telescope to 5 
Selected low vision students enrolled in itinerant pro- 
grams and studied its effect upon their attitude and 
achievement, There was a significant change in attitude, 
but no significant change in achievement. Explanations 
and implications of the results are discussed, and further 
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research on the bioptic is recommended. (22 ref 
—Journal abstract. 

8604. Khatena, Joe & Parnes, Sidney J. (Marshall U; 
Applied imagination and the production of origina 
Verbal images. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 38(1), 130.—Results show that 88 of 150 Ss exposed 
to a 2-semester course in creative studies obtained 
significantly higher verbal originality scores (as meas- 
ured by Parnes's Onomatopoeia and Images test) than 50 
Ss attending freshman English classes. Results confirm 
the effectiveness of the college's creative studies pro» 
gram. 

8605. Kreitler, Hans & Kreitler, Shulamith. (Tel Aviv 
U. Israel) The role of the experiment in science 
education. Instructional Science, 1974(Apr), Vol. 3(1), 
75-88.—Defines the role of demonstration in general 
and experiments in particular in science education at the 
high school level, on the basis of psychological data and 
recent conceptions about the nature of science. It is 
argued that experiments play a restricted role in 
transmitting knowledge but may be used as deductions 
demonstrating concepts; they are useless or harmful in 
teaching problem-solving but important as aids in testing 
alternative solutions and in training specific scientific. 
skills. They are not considered the best means for 
evoking and maintaining curiosity in adolescents. The 
role of concepts and concretizations in science, adoles- 
cent thinking, and science instruction is discussed. (41 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

8606. Lawson, Tom E. (3M Company, St. Paul, 
Minn.) Effects of instructional objectives on learning 
and retention. /nstructional Science, 1974(Apr), Vol. 31). 
1-22,—Synthesizes the rationales which predict the 
facilitative influence of instructional objectives on 
learning and retention, Facets which are particularly 
relevant to the analysis of instructional o (pss. in 
learning situations include (a) the dimensiona character 
of attending behavior, (b) the optimal degree of 
specificity to be incorporated in specifying instructional 
outcomes, (c) effects of the placement or position of 
objectives during instruction, and (d) a discussion of 
investigations concerned with an incidental or unspeci- 
fied learning criterion. It is concluded that, on each of 
these issues, various instructional conditions determine 
the efficacy of using objectives to promote learning and 
retention. (55 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8607. Long, Barbara E. Increasing depth of self- 

in children through a — n psychology: 
A feasibility study of a teacher mg 
Fee? Values, 1974(Win), Vol. 18(2), 117-122. 
—Implemented a project designed to have classroom 
teachers—nonspecialists in psychology—teach 11-12 yr 
olds psychology, using experiences, action, and reflec- 
tion. The investigator trained the teachers for 9 mo in use 
of the curriculum and in its evaluation. All but 1 
experimental class moved toward a greater emphasis on 
description of personality and deeper feelings. Controls 
retreated to a more superficial mode of self-description. 
— H wi d " 

E Lae Robert J. (Montgomery County Public 
Schools, Media Field Services, Md.) ea 
training and experience variables to vp ba : 
judging the effectiveness of ITV programs. on 
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nication Review, 1974(Spr), Vol. 22(1), 79-89.—Tested 
the consistency of teacher judgments of the effectiveness 
of instructional television (ITV) programs. A 3-step 
design was used: (a) 3 TV programs were presented to a 
group of teachers; (b) their predictions of the program’s 
instructional effectiveness were obtained; and (c) teacher 
ratings were compared with previously gathered test data 
from the use of the program with the target learner 
population. Teachers included 101 6th-grade mathemat- 
ics teachers and 27 teachers neither qualified nor 
assigned to teach mathematics. Teachers predicted the 
percentage of students who would achieve the objectives 
of the program. Results indicate that the effects of 
selected variables on the teacher’s ability to judge ITV 
programing are not relevant. Although the variables are 
not meaningful, it is concluded that if teacher judgment 
is the only source of evaluation that is available, the 
judgment of experienced teachers is the most reliable. 
Testing programs with the learner population is consid- 
ered the only really reliable method of assessing 
instructional effectiveness —D. E. Anderson. 

8609. McCullough, James P.; Cornell, John E.; 

McDaniel, Max H. & Mueller, Royce K. (Virginia 
Commonwealth U., Academic Center) Utilization of the 
simultaneous treatment design to improve student 
behavior in a first-grade classroom. Journal of Consult- 
ing & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 42(2), 288-292. 
—Presents a brief discussion of time-series designs and 
outlines the methodological limitations of the ABAB 
design, one of the most representative and widely used 
time series. The simultaneous treatment design is 
discussed as one means to avoid the serious limitations 
of the ABAB. A single case study is presented to 
demonstrate the utility of the simultaneous treatment 
design to modify the behavior of a Ist-grade male. One 
teacher and her aide recorded data and administered the 
program. The simultaneous treatment design allowed for 
Statistical comparison of the treatment effects of 2 
contingency programs administered simultaneously. The 
more effective program was successfully maintained. 
—Journal abstract. 

8610. McMenamin, Milton J. (Long Beach Unified 
School District, Calif.) Effect of instructional television 
on personality perception. AV Communication Review, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 22(1), 51-62.—60 undergraduates viewed 
a 20-min lecture either in the conventional face-to-face 
manner or watched a videotaped replay of the same 
lecture 1 hr later. Ss had completed a pretest assessment 
of the typical teacher's personality 5 days earlier; this 
test was again administered after Ss had viewed the 
lecture. Results of a principal components factor analysis 
of pre- and posttest scores indicate that a videotape 
lecture presentation does affect how students perceive 
the instructor's personality. *Poised" was found to be a 
personality characteristic indicated by the face-to-face 
group, while “empathic” was designated by the video- 
tape group.—D. E Anderson. 

8611. Miller, L. Keith; Weaver, F. Hal & Semb, 
George. (U. Kansas) A procedure for maintaining 
student progress in a personalized university course. 
Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1974(Spr), Vol. 7(1), 
87-91.—10 undergraduates, in a personalized university 
course, were assigned target dates for completing each of 
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26 lessons. The lessons could be completed before those 
dates, but not after. The Ist 2 failures to complete a 
lesson by the target date led to warnings; the next failure 
required the student to withdraw from the course, Ss 
completed an average of | lesson/day with the target- 
date contingency and .3 without it. Individual data 
indicate that most Ss did few or no lessons without the 
contingency. It is concluded that a target-date contingen- 
cy is an effective method for maintaining student 
progress in personalized university courses.—Journal 
abstract. 

8612. Neujahr, James L. (City Coll. New York) 
Analysis of teacher-pupil interaction in individualized 
instruction. AV Communication Review, 1974(Spr), Vol. 
22(1), 69—77.—Videotaped a mathematics, science, and a 
social studies teacher for | wk as they taught the same 
6th-grade class. Each teacher was attempting to develop 
his own individualized instruction programs for the class. 
Videotapes were analyzed using a modified version of 
Bellack's observational scheme, which views the peda- 
Bogical move as a functional unit and assesses the 
frequency of structuring, soliciting, responding, and 
reacting moves. 2 contextual dimensions of these moves 
were recorded—the persons between whom the move 
occurred and their location. The move was then coded as 
to whether it involved communication of subject matter, 
or communication about materials, assignments, or 
personal matters. Results indicate that the teacher 
solicitations and pupil responses were not related to the 
traditional recitation of subject matter. Moves with 
instructional meanings involved the work the pupil was 
to do or had done. The frequency and meaning of other 
moves and their classroom significance are discussed. 
— D. E. Anderson. 1 

8613. Rachner, Jane. Gestalten in reading. Reading 
Teacher, |974(Jan), Vol. 27(4), 385-388.— Presents a 
design for an instructional program that harnesses the 
natural process of figure-ground configuration and for 
the means of testing the validity of the method. The 
word-family approach is suggested as a valid route for 
approaching phonics instruction, and as having the 
advantage of reducing the number of phonetic units à 
child must memorize in order to get total phonetic 
control of the English language. The approach has had 
testing sufficient to confirm its workability—P. D. 
Leedy. , 
8614. Reif, F. (U. California, Berkeley) Educational 
challenges for the university: Significant educational 
Progress and innovation require superior talent an 
changed university role. Science, 1974(May). Wer 
184(4136), 537-542.—Considers that despite its potentia, 
the university perpetuates traditional patterns of E 
tion with very little questioning and de-emphasizes E 
educational role, focusing more on research than S 
learning. Several innovations in educational delivery à! É 
proposed, but it is stressed that for these to fe 
implemented effectively, the university must SE 
develop first-rate talent rather than merely use Gin 
technologies. The currently used model of SC for 
largely based on “personal contact,” is not suita 
the large numbers of students who seek education. 

3 : i Jd include 
alternative system is proposed, which woul ve 10 
individualized instructional packages and ser 
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provide high quality instruction for all students and 
eliminate duplication in learning. Suggestions for imple- 
mentation of this model are presented, and existing 
precedents which might serve as preliminary steps in the 
development of instructional packages are reviewed.—L. 
Gorsey. 

8615. Robertshaw, C. Stuart & Hiebert, Harold D. (U. 
Wisconsin, La Crosse) The astronaut game: A group 
contingency applied to a first grade classroom. SALT: 
School Applications of Learning Theory, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
6(1), 28-33.—Studied the use of token reinforcement on 
team competition as method of raising the output of 24 
Ist graders and the attentive behaviors of 1 male member 
of the class. Baseline data were recorded for 2 wks on 
attention-to-task behavior of the single S and the average 
number of worksheets completed by the whole class. 
During the 3-wk intervention phase, 1 of 4 teams was 
considered winner for the day, based on number of 
tokens obtained contingent on desired behavior, and 
permitted choice of free activity. Results show that the 
single S increased his attentive behaviors from 56 to 96%, 
and the average number of weekly worksheets per pupil 
was raised from 9.5 to 36.—D. R. Marina. 

8616. Rosner, Jerome. (U. Pittsburgh, Learning 
Research & Development Center) Auditory analysis 
training with prereaders. Reading Teacher, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 27(4), 379-384.—Examined the effect of auditory 
training with respect to the prognostic probability of 
success in learning to read. 62 inner-city and 57 middle- 
class 50-mo-old prereaders participated in the program 
which consisted of 33 objectives organized into 8 levels. 
Results suggest that 1 problem contributing to difficulty 
in learning to read may be unfamiliarity with aspects of 
the phonemic elements of the reading-spelling code. It is 
concluded that auditory skills should be taught well in 
advance of reading instruction.—P. D. Leedy. 

8617. Scherwitzky, Majorie. (Madison Coll.) Reading 
in the kindergarten: A survey in Virginia. Young 
Children, 1974(Mar), Vol. 29(3), 161-169.—Surveys pros 
and cons of preschool programs that emphasize reading. 
It is concluded that the evidence does not warrant a 
decision to incorporate the teaching of reading in 
kindergarten curriculum. A sample questionnaire is 
included. 

8618. Schónpflug, Wolfgang. (Ruhr U., Bochum, W. 
Germany) [Freshmen education in psychology.] (Germ) 
Psychologische Rundschau, 1974(Jan), Vol. 25(1), 1-24. 
—Discusses the difficulties of determining the content of 
freshmen courses in psychology. Different approaches to 
the problem of the diverse goals of the students are 
listed, and an outline of the principles and contents of an 
integrated psychology program for freshmen is present- 
ed.—Ww. J. Koppitz. 

8619. Scott, John W. & Bushell, Don. (U. Kansas) The 
length of teacher contacts and students’ off-task 
behavior. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1974(Spr), 
Vol. 7(1), 39-44.—Investigated the relationship between 
à teacher's contact durations and the off-task behavior of 
Students not in contact with the teacher. Contact 
durations were defined as the amount of time the teacher 
Spent working individually with each student. Off-task 

ehavior was recorded for 6 3rd graders who comprised 
a small instructional group in mathematics. After 
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baseline established that contact durations averaged 
approximately 38 sec, the teacher was instructed to hold 
contacts for at least 50 sec. During this phase, the 
students’ off-task behavior increased. The teacher was 
then instructed to hold contacts for only 20 sec. During 
this phase, the students’ off-task behavior decreased. 
—Journal abstract. 

8620. Semb, George. (U. Kansas) The effects of 
mastery criteria and assignment length on college- 
student test performance. Journal of Applied Behavior 
Analysis, 1974(Spr), Vol. 7(1), 61-69.—Analyzed the 
function of 2 components of a personalized instruction. 
course—mastery criteria for passing a test and assign- 
ment length. Ss were 89 undergraduates. A high mastery 
criterion (100% correct) and short assignments produced 
better test performance than either a low mastery 
criterion (60% correct) or long assignments (4 short 
assignments combined) both on study question items 
that students had in their possession and on probe items 
that were not available to students in advance.—Journal 
abstract. 

8621. Shelton, Judith E. & Dobson, Russell L. 
(Oklahoma State U.) Family-teacher involvement: A 
counselor's key. Elementary School Guidance & Counsel- 
ing, 1974(Mar), Vol. 8(3), 190-196.— Discusses the idea 
that an affective area that shows potential for enhancing 
the performance of economically deprived children is the 
improved self-concept resulting from active parental 
participation in the school experience of their youngsters. 
A study is reported which assumed that behavior rooted 
in attitudes and beliefs would change as a consequence 
of involvement and communication between parents and 
teachers, thus resulting in more satisfying and productive 
school experiences for students. To determine whether 
economically deprived students’ behavior, attendance, 
and grades would improve as a result of teacher and 
parent dialogue, workshops and home visits were given 
to the parents of 30 elementary school students, These 
children were compared with 30 controls whose parents 
did not participate. It is concluded that 5 home contacts 
provided impetus to the visited parents to encourage 
more regular school attendance in their children. H. S, 

Ibin. 
: 8622. Shore, Robert E. & Marascuilo, Leonard A, 
Programmed approach vs conventional approach using 
a highly consistent sound-symbol system of reading in 
three primary rades. California Journal of Educational 
Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 25(1), 11-31,—Compared the 
effectiveness of programed reading instruction and the 


traditional approach in a 3-treatment, pre-posttest 


control group design with children in Grades 1-3. The 


etic strategies of programed experimental Treat- 
dE 2 and 3 Produced postive effects upon Ist graders 
of both sexes with high or low mental ability. Audio- 
supplemented Treatment 3 was the most yi. 
treatment for Ist graders. Contrary to expeciatl a n 
graders in Treatment 3 scored below the average of those 
in Treatments 1 and 2. Treatment 2 produced pall 
effects in 2nd graders of both high and low og: 
ability. There were no significant differences among, A. 
graders. Deprogramed Treatment 1, emphasizing an lyt- 
ic methodology, was ineffective at all levels. Decoding 
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skills were more affected by the treatments than 
comprehension skills —H. J. McWhinnie. 

8623. Silverman, Helene & Silverman, Stuart. (U. 
South Florida) Report of a failure: “The detention 
room." SALT: School Applications of Learning Theory, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 6(1), 41-43.—Reports an example of the 
difficulty of choosing appropriate negative reinforcement 
for undesired behaviors. With the expectation of reduc- 
ing disruptive school behavior, a faculty group set up a 
"detention room" which teachers volunteered to super- 
vise. Instructional materials for all grades, levels, and 
areas were provided and teachers in charge were to assist 
pupils when aid was requested. After a few weeks in 
Operation, pupils were requesting to be sent to the 
"detention room." It is concluded that pupils should 
have been allowed into the "detention room," under 
another label, only when their teachers reported im- 
provement in their behavior.—D. R. Marina. 

8624. Solov'eva, A. I. [The nature of analysis and 
synthesis in the process of developing an artistic 
conception of a piece of music.] (Russ) Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1973(Sep), Vol. 19(5), 105-106.—Found that 
the development of an idea of the composer's intent is 
based on an analysis and synthesis of the musical 
movement as an interrelationship of the pitches of 
consecutive sounds, as well as an analysis and synthesis 
of the means of musical expression and their influence 
on the perception and retention in auditory memory 
during consonance. The more the student of music is 
aware of the different means of expression available to 
the composer, the better is he able to understand the 
composer's intent and the artistic conception of a piece 
of music.—L. Zusne. 

8625. Stuart, Richard B. (U. Michigan) Teaching 

facts about drugs: Pushing or preventing. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 66(2), 189-201. 
—Assigned 935 7th and 9th graders in 2 suburban junior 
high schools to experimental drug education or control 
groups. A  10-session fact-oriented drug education 
program was offered in 2 formats (student or teacher led) 
and with 3 sets of contents (lesser drugs only, major 
drugs only, or both sets combined). The program was 
evaluated using a self-report measure of drug informa- 
tion, drug use, and attitudes relating to drug use. Results 
indicate that relative to controls, Ss receiving drug 
education significantly increased their knowledge about 
drugs, their use of alcohol, marihuana, and LSD, and 
their sale of the latter 2 drugs, while their worry about 
drugs decreased. Neither format or content factors 
influenced the results. When the Drug Use x Knowled- 
ge X Worry interaction was examined, drug use in- 
creased as a function of the combination of increased 
knowledge and reduced worry. This combination of 
factors was not sufficient as a predictor of drug use, 
however, suggesting the influence of other, untested 
factors. With limitations, findings Support the notion 
that drug education may not necessarily be positive in its 
effect and indicate the need for precise measurement of 
program outcomes.—J/ournai abstract. 

8626. Swenson, Ingrid & Kulhavy, Raymond W. 
(Arizona State U.) Adjunct questions and the compre- 
hension of prose by children. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 66(2), 212-215.—109 Sth and 
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6th graders read 20 66-word paragraphs describing a 
fictitious island and its people. A critical question on 
each paragraph was inserted before or after 1, 5, 10, or 20 
paragraphs. The retention measure consisted of items 
testing both critical and incidental material, in both 
verbatim and lexical paraphrase form. Learners respond- 
ed to both immediate and 1-wk retention tests. Postpre- 
sentation of questions facilitated learning, and retention 
loss was greatest for 1-paragraph learners. Critical items 
were better recalled, and there was no effect for the 
verbatim-lexical paraphrase variable.—Journal abstract. 

8627. Swinehart, Betsey. (Western Michigan U,) 
Modification of percent of assignments completed by a 
simple technique involving parents and teachers. 
SALT: School Applications of Learning Theory, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 6(1), 17-27.—Studied increase of com- 
pleted assignments through a reward system adminis- 
tered by parents to a 4th grade female. After recording 
the percentage of assignments completed during an 8- 
day baseline period, E sent notes home contingent on S's 
completing all morning work. Reliability check was 
established through an O. Results show that the 
percentage of completed assignments increased from 50 
to 100. It is concluded that contact with the parents is 
necessary to make sure that reinforcement, and not 
punishment or avoidance, procedures are administered 
to S.—D. R. Marina. 

8628. Varley, William H.; Levin, Joel R.; Severson, 
Roger A. & Wolff, Peter. (Darthmouth-Hitchcock 
Mental Health Center, Hanover, N.H.) Training imagery 
production in young children through motor involve- 
ment. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
66(2), 262-266.—Administered a paired-associate learn- 
ing task to 80 kindergartners and Ist graders following 1 
of 5 types of strategy-training procedures. In the motor- 
training conditions, Ss generated interactions involving 
pairs of toys by playing with them or by drawing pictures 
of them. Relative to simple imagery practice, motor 
training facilitated the performance of kindergartners, 
with no differences among 4 motor-training variations. 
In the Ist graders, imagery practice by itself was as 
effective as each of the motor-training procedures. 
Results are discussed in terms of Piaget's theory of 
Cognitive development and contrasted with previously 
unsuccessful attempts to induce self-generated elabora- 
tion strategies in young children.—Journal abstract. 

8629. Vishnyakova, L. G. (USSR Academy of Peda- 
gogical Sciences, Scientific Research Inst. of Teaching 
Russian in Russian Schools, Moscow) [The use of the 
method of proofreading in teaching spelling.] (Russ) 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Sep), Vol. 19(5), 91-104 
scribes a series of experiments conducted in Mol 
Schools between 1964 and 1967. Various n id 
involving the correction of misspelled words, with T 
without feedback, and using different materials igat- 
present difficulties to the user of Russian were investig s 
ed. A number of conclusions and practical suggestio! 
for teaching spelling are presented. (English SE 

8630. Wollmer, Richard D. A Markov decision Wer 
for computer-aided instruction. Behavioral ec Ge 
Laboratories, U. Southern California, Technical SH 
1973(Dec), No. 72, 30 p.—Presents a mi d x 
model for computer aided instruction which ass 
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that the course is divided into a hierarchy of levels of 
difficulty. Given the initial vector of probabilities for 
successful performance at each level, the vector describ- 
ing how these probabilities change with successful 
performances at each level, and the expected times it 
takes to attempt a successful performance at each level, 
this model computes an instructional sequence that 
minimizes the expected time required for the student to 
complete the course by performing successfully at the 
highest level of difficulty. Dynamic programing is used 
to find this sequence.—Journal abstract. 

8631. Woodson, M. I. (U. California, Inst. of Human 
Learning, Berkeley) Seven aspects of teaching con- 
cepts. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
66(2), 184-188.—7 steps (defining, identifying relevant 
attributes, identifying irrelevant attributes, listing exemp- 
lars, listing nonexemplars, describing the domain of the 
concept, and using analogies) in the instruction of 
concepts were isolated, and their relative effectiveness 
examined by using each to teach verbal concepts (e.g., 
the “meaning” of Chinese characters) to 14 undergradu- 
ates. Ss learned 7 concepts at once in a within-S design. 
Instructions involving the definition or identification of 
the relevant attributes were the most effective in terms of 
errors. Several kinds of generalization errors were 
isolated, and these were associated with different 
instructional steps.—Journal abstract. 

8632. Zimmerman, Irla L.; Steiner, Violette & Pond, 
Roberta L. Language status of preschool Mexican- 
American children: Is there a case against early 
bilingual education? Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 227-230.—When 253 children 
from a predominantly Mexican-American community 
were examined for language competence in both English 
and Spanish upon entering preschool programs, a 
Significant percentage of Ss proved markedly deficient in 
both languages, Further, less than 20% were fluent in 
Spanish only. Nevertheless, Ss were able to progress in 
English-language preschool programs. This suggests that 
an arbitrary placement of young children in bilingual 
Programs without adequate prior assessment to detect 
actual language needs and competencies may be less 
productive than immediate English instruction.—Journal 
abstract. 
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9633. Beasley, Stewart R. & Sease, William A. 
(Central State U.) Using biographical data as a predictor 
of academic success for black university students. 
Journal of College Student Personnel, 1974(May), Vol. 
15(3), 201-206. Used responses of 176 black under- 
graduates to the Student Profile Section (SPS) of the 
American College Testing Program Examination (ACT) 
to investigate whether the responses had nonintellective 
academic prediction potential. 122 biographical variables 
from the SPS and the ACT English, social studies, 
Mathematics, science, and composite scores were used as 
Predictor variables. The criterion variable was academic 
Success as measured by the Ist semester grade point 
average (GPA) and cumulative GPA. 26 SPS variables 
Correlated significantly with the Ist semester GPA, 30 
PPS variables correlated significantly with the cumula- 
tive GPA, and 14 SPS variables correlated significantly 
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with both criterion variables. Data Suggest that reason: 
for choosing a particular school, patterns of expected 
extracurricular activities in college, accomplishments in 
high school, and activities in music, speech, art, writing, 
Or science may be instrumental in determining the 
academic success of black students. The ACT was also 
found to be a valid prediction instrument for black 
students.—L. Gorsey, 

8634. Bossel, Hartmut. (Inst. for Technology of 
Systems & Innovations Research, Karlsruhe, W. Ger- 
many) College student and dropout problem: A qualita- 
tive dynamic simulation. — /nstructional Science, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 3(1), 23-50.—Conducted a computer 
simulation of the 4-yr college student to (a) develop an 
approach to the simulation of a behavioral system having 
neither well-defined structure nor easily quantifiable 
variables and parameters, (b) better understand mecha- 
nisms which control the student’s performance in college 
and developments leading to a decision to “drop out,” 
and (c) develop a tool for testing the effects of alternative 
educational and administrative policies on the student. 
Major variables of the model were the academic 
performance of the student, his GPA, grade pressure, 
motivation, frustration, educational achievement, extra- 
curricular education, and financial situation. Parameters 
included quality of the institution, (perceived) relevance 
of the curriculum, intellectual stimulation both within 
and without the prescribed curriculum, ability of the 
student, and his personal goals. The simulation was 
programed in DYNAMO. Results and possible value 
and validity of qualitative simulation are discussed. (15 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

8635. Boyd, Rachel M. (U. New South Wales, School 
of Education, Kensington) Influence of affective ratings 
and preferences on reading comprehension scores. 
Australian. Psychologist, 1973(Nov), Vol. 8(3), 229-237. 
—Hypothesized that, if a topic held little or no interest 
for a student, extrinsic pressures (¢.g., marks) would be 
necessary to ensure that selective attention was given to 
the material read; also that, if these external reinforce- 
ments were removed, ratings by students for passages 
would correlate with reading comprehension test scores, 
Ss were 545 11th graders. 2 passages, previously rated as 
suitable by English teachers, were used for a multiple- 
choice reading comprehension test. One week later Ss 
were again tested with an expression form test, with the 
passage present for reference. After 20 min, Ss answered 
the expression questions once more, this time without the 
passage being present. During this 20-min interval Ss 
rated a number of terms on 6 scales of the semantic 
differential test. Coefficients between the ee 
differential scores and the comprehension test were all 
below .20. The original hypothesis received onl: weak 
support. 2 additional experiments are (ae h oi 
using affective rating scales of the semantic differential 
and the other straightforward statements of pacer 
The 2 showed considerable agreement. It is conclu a 
that the choice of measures of preference depends on the 

R i ted. (18 ref)—H. Roemmich. 
particular hypothesis tes A 

8636. Bynner, John & gen kee 
Learning problems: Personality growth a mier 
Units 13, 14 & 15. Bletchley, England: Open U. d 


1972. 100 p.—Major topics covered in this correspond- 
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ence course are (a) the assessment of children’s attitudes 
toward school and their effect on achievement; (b) the 
etiology, problems, and education of the slow learner; 
and (c) the early experiences, reactions to school, and 
compensatory education of the culturally disadvantaged 
child. 

8637. Bynner, John & Whitehead, John. Personality 
dimensions and motivation: Personality growth and 
learning, Units 5, 6 & 7. Bletchley, England: Open U. 
Press, 1972. 119 p.—Presents a correspondence course on 
the relationship between personality dimensions and 
educational achievement, the role of motivation in 
learning, and methods for measuring and changing the 

_ child's motivation. 

8638. Cashdan, Asher & Lee, Victor. Learning styles: 
Personality growth and learning, Units 1 & 2. Bletchley, 
England: Open U. Press, 1971. 74 p.—This correspond- 
ence course describes differences in cognitive style and 
their implications for education. Major topics include 
field dependence-independence, reflection-impulsivity, 
and convergent and divergent thinking. Research on the 
achievement and personality characteristics of conver- 
gers and divergers is summarized. 

8639. Cashdan, Asher & Williams, Phillip. 
Maladjustment and learning: Personality growth and 
learning, Units 11 & 12. Bletchley, England: Open U. 
Press, 1972. 59 p.—This correspondence course discusses 
the causes of personality maladjustment in children and 
considers its relationship to learning. Methods for 
identifying maladjusted children in the classroom are 
described. 

8640. David, Paul. Correlates of cheating behavior in 
a ghetto elementary school. Graduate Research in 
Education & Related Disciplines, 1973(Fal), Vol. 701), 

| 35-63.—Investigated the relationship between academic 
cheating by 79 Sth graders and sex, birth order, and 
school attendance. 2 measures of cheating behavior were 
obtained on the basis of a vocabulary and an arithmetic 
test. Both tests were given twice and a cheating score, 
which consisted of the number of Tesponses altered by S, 
was obtained for each test. Multiple regression analysis 
failed to support the hypotheses investigated. However, 
the results did indicate that boys tended to cheat more 
than girls on the vocabulary test. The lack of significant 
relationships is discussed in light of previous studies. It is 
concluded that although the results Obtained were 
nonsignificant, they tended to be in the predicted 
directions. (52 ref)—C. Tatham. 

8641. Goldberg, Frank. (Office of Special Education & 
Pupil Personnel Services, Evaluation & Placement Unit, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.) Effects of imagery on learning inciden- 
tal material in the classroom. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 66(2), 233-237. Presented 2 
groups of 108 5th-grade children each with illustrated or 
nonillustrated incidental information that served as 
content material for a spelling and a grammar exercise. 
Ss were classified as good or poor readers on the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test. Incidental learning was 
determined by 2 tests measuring retention of the content 
material. The incidental-learning test performance of 

good and poor readers and scores obtained on Tecogni- 
tion vs recall questions were compared. Results indicate 
that (a) illustration facilitated incidental-learning reten- 
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tion, (b) good readers retain more incidental learning 
than poor readers, and (c) more recognition than recal] 
questions were answered correctly. The facilitating effect 
of illustration is explained according to an imagery 
hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 

8642. Goldstein, Kenneth M. (Wakoff Research 
Center, Staten Island, N.Y.) Childrearing and education. 
al attitude correlates of preschool performance, Catalog 
Co Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 4, 
24. 

8643. Greenberg, Judith W. & Alshan, Leonard M. 
(City Coll, City U. New York) Perceptual-motor 
functioning and school achievement in lower-class 
black children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 38(1), 60-62.—Studied perceptual-motor function- 
ing in 2 groups of 80 lower-class black 5th graders who 
were achieving at or above grade level, or at least 2 yrs 
below grade level. On the Bender Gestalt Test, the low 
achievers made significantly more errors than the high 
achievers, including both rotation and nonrotation 
errors. Sex differences were minimal and, where ob- 
served, stemmed from a particularly high frequency of 
nonrotation errors among the low-achieving girls. Per- 
formance of the high achievers was close to published 
test norms but low achievers fell substantially below the 
norms.—Journal abstract. 

8644. Hansen, Joe B. (Portland Public Schools, Ore.) 
Effects of feedback, learner control, and cognitive 
abilities on state anxiety and performance ina comput- 
er-assisted instruction task. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 66(2), 247-254.—Adminis- 
tered a battery of ability tests measuring general 
reasoning, associative memory, and trait anxiety (e, 
Ship Destinations Test, First and Last Names Test, and 
the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory) to 98 female under- 
graduate education majors. Ss were randomly assigned 
to 3 groups—no feedback, feedback, and learner-con- 
trolled feedback—for a computer-assisted instruction 
course on Xenograde systems. State anxiety (A-State) 
measures were taken (a) prior to the course, (b) following 
the administration of stress instructions, (c) at the 
midpoint of the course, and (d) at the end. Learner- 
controlled feedback Ss decreased more in A-State than 
did feedback Ss. High A-State Ss made more errors 
under feedback than under no feedback. Feedback 
facilitated performance for high-reasoning Ss but SE 
Paired performance for low-reasoning Ss.—Journal 
abstract. 

8645. Hogan, Robert & Weiss, Daniel S. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) Personality correlates of superior academ 
ic achievement. Journal of Counseling Pochi 
1974(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 144-149.—Administered i 
California Psychological Inventory (CPI) to 54 m 
undergraduates who had been elected to Phi Be Hi 
Kappa, 67 undergraduates of approximately vr 
intellectual ability who had not been elected, SE 
unselected undergraduates, Significant differences Et 
found between groups on all comparisons eee d 
Phi Beta Kappa Ss had higher scores for respa te 
socialization, and self-control compared with the Si E 
groups. The non-Phi Beta Kappa high achievers dide 
characterized by conscientiousness, industry, SE 
pendability. Phi Beta Kappa Ss were not partic 
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interested in ideas or cultural pursuits, not particularly 
tolerant or empathic, but were stable, pragmatic, and 
task-oriented; these Ss’ scores on a creativity regression 
equation suggest that the sources of originality, innova- 
tion, and change may lie elsewere (i.e., in the unselected 
sample). (20 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

8646. Johansson, Charles B. & Fink, Ruthena S. Merit 
scholars at a liberal arts college. Journal of College 
Student Personnel, 1974(May), Vol. 15(3), 177-182.—Ad- 
ministered a demographic and attitude questionnaire in 
1972 to 123 National Merit Scholars who had entered a 
private liberal arts college in 1963, 1964, or 1965. 68 
(55%) responses were received which support previous 
studies of high-ability students. Ss came from family 
backgrounds that strongly supported college educations; 
most Ss continued on for graduate degrees, had 
humanistic orientations to others, and held fairly liberal 
attitudes toward current social issues (e.g., abortion and 
student demonstrations). Interpersonal relationships 
were a major concern, either being a source of satisfac- 
tion or dissatisfaction with their current lifestyles. Most 
accomplishments mentioned by Ss were in the areas of 
work, academic achievements, or family.—L. Gorsey. 

8647. Khan, Sar B. (Ontario Inst. for Studies in 
Education, Measurement & Evaluation, Toronto, Cana- 
da) Stability of predicting academic achievement. 
Journal of College Student Personnel, 1974(May), Vol. 
15(3), 198-200.—Compared correlations between pre- 
dicted averages and actual grades in 4 universities with 
those based on current data. A loss on the average of .10 
occurred in the accuracy of the correlation, and it is 
recommended that prediction studies should not be done 
every year but on an as-needed basis. 

8648. Kohn, Martin & Rosman, Bernice L. (William 
Alanson White Inst. of Psychiatry, Psychoanalysis & 
Psychology, New York, N.Y.) Social-emotional, cogni- 
tive, and demographic determinants of poor school 
achievement: Implications for a strategy of interven- 
tion. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
66(2), 267-276.—Investigated the effect of 3 classes of 
Variables (preschool cognitive functioning, preschool 
social-emotional functioning, and background-demo- 
Braphic variables) on early elementary school achieve- 
ment. 209 black and white boys from lower- and middle- 
class backgrounds were evaluated during the preschool 
period and received achievement tests during the 2nd yr 
of elementary school. Each of the 3 classes of variables 
accounted for a significant proportion of the variance of 
the criterion measures (e.g., Kohn Social Competence 
Scale, Kohn Problem Checklist, Stanford-Binet Intelli- 
Bence Scale, and the Metropolitan Achievement Test). 
i en the classes of variables were examined using a 

lerarchical regression technique, the social-emotional 
and cognitive variables yielded the most information for 
Ge of psychological intervention. Intervention 
Irected at the social-emotional components of cognitive 
Performance is discussed. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 
i 8649. Loiseau, L. [Comparative evolution of the 
gen of reading at different ages.] (Fren) Revue Belge 
do 17 chologie et de Pédagogie, 1973(Sun), Vol. 35(142), 
A 49. — Studied the development of reading as a 
unction of age and learning. 372 7.5-11.5 yr old boys in 
Tussels schools were given tests of oral reading at 
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normal speed, oral reading at rapid speed, silent readin 

at normal speed, and sat See: at rapid ker ` 
Results show that understanding the development of 
speed in reading 1 type of material provided an 
approximation of other kinds, since there was a constant 
relationship between any 2 of the 4 reading situations, 
with correlations ranging from .53 to .73. It is concluded 
that in later years, the decreasing of Kendall coefficients 
W is due to the homogeneity of students in upper classes 
of secondary school and/or may reflect a difference in 

strategies of reading —L. A. Ostlund. 

8650. Jack S.; Sims, O. Suthern & 
Suddick, David E. (U. Texas, Austin) The development 
of news sources of matriculating college freshmen. 
Journal of College Student Personnel, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
15(2), 138-139.—Reports that the development of new 
information sources of 1,125 matriculating college 
freshmen followed the general pattern o initially 
desiring academically related news and within 1 mo 
desiring campus social news. During the freshman year, 
an increase in the consumption of general news nearer 
the student’s campus residence occurred. 

8651. McFarland, Dennis J.; Jacobus, Kenneth A. & 
Hines, Kenneth M. (U. Kentucky) Transfer of instruc- 
tion in introductory . Psychological Reports, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 147-150.—Examined the extent to 
which 140 students in 2 classes would experience positive 
transfer from instruction in introductory psychology to a 
reading task involving related psychological materials. 
Positive transfer occurred primarily for students with 
lower midterm exam scores. Transfer to the reading task 
was mainly restricted to materials of a nonadvanced 
level of difficulty.—Journal abstract. 

8652. Mischel, Harriet N. (Stanford U.) Sex bias in 
the evaluation of | achievements. Journal 0| 
Educational Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 66(2), 157-166. 
— Reports 3 studies in which American and Israeli high 
school and college students were presented with a set of 
journal articles from diverse fields which varied accord- 
ing to (a) sex of the author, (b) male vs female 
association of the field in which the article was written 
(e.g. law vs primary education), and (c) the Ss’ sex and 
age. In Study 1, 28 male and 28 female high school and 
college students showed sex bias in their evaluations of 
the articles by rating the same article more favorably 
when it was attributed to an author of one sex rather 
than the other. Judges tended to prefer authors whose 


sex was the same as that normative for or associated with 
the professional field in which the article was written 
(e.g, a female author in dietetics or a male author in city 
planning). In Study 2, 8 female and 13 male undergradu- 
ates indicated the degree to which 10 fields was 
associated with men or women; sex-role stereotypes were 
evident in the Ss' associations. In Study 3, 14 male and 
14 female 13-20 yr old Israeli kibbutz members and 13 
female and 12 male Israeli high school students did not 
show the same evaluative biases found in the American 
samples, but had the same stereotypes as the bere 
Ss regarding sex associations of the various fields. ( 
'ournal abstract. 

ic Myklebust, H. R. [Learning Lens gr 
minimal brain damage: A of — 2. 


Bulletin de Psychologie, 1973-1974, Vol. 
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385-396.—Describes a 4-yr longitudinal study of undera- 
chievers which is being conducted in US public schools. 
Ss include 116 borderline performers and 116 controls, 
and 112 learning disabled children with 112 controls. 
Results are reported in terms of Ss’ “learning quotients” 
(LQ). The LQ is a composite measure of IQ, chronologi- 
cal age, and year in school, and is designed to assess the 
relationship between actual performance and the level 
achieved. 

8654. Nielsen, Berit L. & Schäfer, Inger. [Reading- 
class pupils’ experience of their own or other’s skill.] 
(Danh) Skolepsykologi, 1973, Vol. 10(6), 504-524.—In- 
vestigated the relation between pupils' experience of skill 
in Danish and the teacher's evaluation in 10 out of 29 
clases (n — 130) for reading retardates and 5 
(n — 110) normal classes randomly chosen in Grade 4. To 
determine the relation between skill and status among 
the peers, 4 of 5 oral questions dealt with emotional and 
instrumental qualities in small-group situations. The 
sociometric choices were restricted to the 4 highest; 
regarding skill, where the teacher independently ranked 
the class, the pupils could choose themselves. The 
correlation of the teacher’s and the classmates’ ranking 
of a pupil's skill was not significant for 5 reading-classes. 
As the frequency of self-choice was 14% and 6% in 
special and normal classes, respectively, the discrepancy 
is partly explained. A more Pronounced correlation in 
Special classes resulted when “stars” (very high rank in 3 
of 4 status areas) were compared with the classmates’ 
tanking of skill pointing to a halo effect, Disturbing 
behavior from “stars” may be explained by a possible 
conflict between formal and informal norms in some 
special classrooms. Exclusion of these pupils would not 
change the situation essentially —P. Mylov. 

8655. Pierce, Robert A. & Schwartz, Allan J. (U. 

Rochester, Medical School) Value similarity and satis- 
faction in Suite-type living arrangements. Journal of 
College Student Personnel, 1974(May), Vol. 15(3), 
213-219.—Administered the Pierce Measure of Values, 
which measures the perceived importance of 134 values, 
and a 6-item satisfaction rating scale in the fall and 
Spring to 100 male undergraduates and 114 female 
undergraduates who lived in a total of 38 dormitory 
suites at a large university. A Suite Value Coherence 
Index (SVCI) was derived from the value Scores. Results 
show that SVCI scores, which reflect overall value 
similarity, were related to initial suite selection. Signifi- 
cant differences were found on 4 of the 11 value 
dimensions for men's suites, and differences were found 
on 6 of the 12 value dimensions for women's suites. 
Overall value similarity among suite residents in the 
spring was positively associated with greater satisfaction 
with the suite living experience, but negatively with 
tension level. Personal change was not related to value 
similarity.—L. Gorsey. 

8656. Sherman, Eugene. Listening comprehension as 

a function of proxemic distance and eye-contact. 
Graduate Research in Education & Related Disciplines, 
1973(Fal) Vol. 7(1) 5-34.—Studied the effects of 
different levels of interpersonal space (proxemics) and 
eye-contact upon 34 4th graders' listening comprehen- 
sion of verbal messages. The Sequential Tests of 
Educational Progress: Listening was administered under 
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3 levels of interpersonal space (intimate, conversational 
and far) and 2 levels of eye contact (no eye contact and 
eye contact). A 2-way fixed analysis of variance yielded a 
significant main effect due to interpersonal Space 
(p <.01), with no significant effect due to eye contact, 
Results support the importance of proxemics to educa. 
tive practices and suggest that intimate distances be 
established by teachers for effecting maximum listening 
comprehension, with certain reservations noted. The 
findings of a higher cell mean score for the no eye 
contact, 20-ft condition was considered either entirely 
spurious or due to the possibility that listening at far 
distances required more attention which was diluted if 
eye contact was also in effect. (70 ref)—C. Tatham, 

8657. Stanton, H. E. (Flinders U. South Australia, 
School of Social Sciences, Bedford Park) The effect of 
music on test anxiety. Australian Psychologist, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 8(3), 220-228. Studied the use of music 
to improve the examination performance of test-anxious 
Ss. The literature was reviewed and support found for 
the assumption that music may reduce tension. The Test 
Anxiety Scale (TAS) was used to match Ss, consisting of 
primary, secondary, and university students. Quieter 
movements from several of Mozart's symphonies were 
played in the experimental testing rooms. Results of Exp 
l indicate no main or interaction effects for either 
primary or secondary students. For the university 
students, significant interaction between test anxiety 
level and presence or absence of music was observed. 
Findings show that high anxiety students achieved 
superior results when exposed to background music. In 
Exp II a standard task was set for all Ss, rather than the 
normal examinations as was the case in the lst 
experiment. Only 2 anxiety groups were used: Ss whose 
TAS scores fell either above or below the median; the 
extreme groups were eliminated. Results indicate that 
both secondary and university students with ab 
mean anxiety scores received higher scores on the tas 
with as opposed to without music.—H. Roemmich. 

8658. Stasz, Cathleen; Weinberg, Susan & McDonald, 
Frederick J. (Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
N.J.) The influence of sex of student and sex of teacher 
on students' achievement and evaluation of the teach- 
er. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology 
1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 54. wae 

8659. Vacc, Nicholas A. (State U. New. Sg 
Fredonia) Cognitive complexity in resident je 
and their accuracy in predicting student aca gi 
Performance. Journal of College Student 3 Pe d d 
1974(May), Vol. 15(3), EN SE 
Modified Role Repertory Test to 29 experimental gr es 
consisting of 1 resident assistant and 10-24 undae 
ates who lived in residence halls at a M to 
university. The resident assistants were also ae 
predict the academic performance (grade point ieee 
of each undergraduate member of the group at ificant 
of the 15-wk grading period. There was no mo cone 
relationship between resident assistants’ cogniti ed 
plexity and their ability to predict academic SS: 
ment. There was, however, a significant one 
between the predictions and the actual achievement- 
ref)—Journal abstract. 
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8660. Wall, Wenonia A. & Nicholson, Charles L. 
(North Carolina Central U.) The influence of personali- 
ty test scores on teacher ratings of student adjustment. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Win), 
Vol. 4, 25-26. 

8661. Weener, Paul. (Pennsylvania State U.) Note 
taking and student verbalization as instrumental learn- 
ing activities. Instructional Science, 1974(Apr), Vol. 3(1), 
5]-74.—Considers note-taking and verbalization as 
student activities which influence the relationship be- 
tween learning task and learning outcomes. A review of 
the literature indicates no significant relationships 
between the type of test Ke and the amount of 
notes taken. The time interval between presentation of 
the instructional stimuli and the criterion test does 
influence the amount of notes taken with a delayed test 
expectancy resulting in more note-taking activity than 
immediate test expectancy. Studies which compared 
note-taking to no-note-taking conditions have shown a 
facilitative effect for note-taking, but the effect is 
influenced by type of review condition and the time 
interval between note-taking and criterion test. Research 
on the effects of verbalization in instructional settings 
has failed to show any clear benefits for methods which 
involve greater student verbalization. Controlled studies 
have shown that overt verbalization positively influences 
associational learning, serial learning, and discrimination 
learning. Alternative theoretical explanations for the 
effects of note-taking and verbalization are discussed, 
and a structure for future research on these topics is 
provided. (35 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Special Education 


8662. . An alternative to representative 
day care centers. Education & Training of the Mentally 
Retarded, 1974(Feb), Vol. 9(1), 41-43.—Describes Pro- 
grammed Environments for the Developmentally Re- 
larded, a project carried out by J. W. Tawney at the 
University of Kentucky and designed to meet the 
expected demands for services to the severely develop- 
mentally retarded, Since the existing system of day care 
centers provides only limited instructional time for the 
children, other possible methods suggested by Dr. 
Tawney for attacking the problem of educating the 
retarded population are discussed. Specific factors to be 
Considered, and major questions needing to be answered 


before intervention models can be devised, are exam- 
Ined.—7. Davis. 
8663. . Breaking the expectancy cycle. 


Education & Training of the Mentally Retarded, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 9(1), 37-40.—Cites a training project, 
carried out by Marc Gold at the Children’s Research 
Center of the University of Illinois, in which 64 
fdolescents from Illinois sheltered workshops for the 
jildicapped were taught to assemble 15- and 24-piece 
icycle brakes accurately and consistently. The success 
i the project is discussed in terms of the discrimination 
earning theories of Gold and others, i.e., that the child 
must learn to discriminate differences and then transfer 
ne discrimination to new problems. Gold postulates 2 
nds of stimulus variations needed in training attention 
and discrimination: simple discrimination and mediated 
8eneralization. Once the retarded child attends to the 
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relevant dimension of a problem, he learns at essentially 
the same rate as his normal peer. Learning occurs more 
rapidly as the number of relevant, redundant cues 
increases; application of this principle may help in 
teaching the retarded other tasks like the brake assembly. 
—I. Davis. 

8664. . Systematically and isel; 
arranged: An instructional program Ge? Ge 
performance children. Education & Training of the 
Mentally Retarded, 1974(Feb), Vol. 9(1), 33-36.—De- 
scribes the work of the Experimental Education Unit of 
the University of Washington and its model preschool 
center for handicapped children. Children are grouped 
into 4 classes: infant learning, early preschool, advanced 
preschool, and kindergarten. Many of the children have 
very low performance levels in developmental areas, and 
instruction must be arranged precisely and systematical- 
ly; when this is done, acquisition rates may increase 
markedly. A case history illustrates procedures and 
results.—]/. Davis. 

8665. Aronin, Eugene; Haggott, Christine; Finck, 
Peter & Sartore, Richard. Idea exchange column. 
Elementary School Guidance & Counseling, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 8(3), 233-236.—Discusses the assumption that 
inadequate sensorimotor skills in young children can 
lead to poor images of themselves. The Marianne Frostig 
Developmental Test of Visual Perception was used as a 
screening device with kindergartners and lst-graders. 
10-15% of the Ss were identified as needing remediation. 
A weekly program was set up for this subgroup which 
included (a) class planning by the counselor and physical 
education teacher, (b) planning sessions between the 
counselor and 6th-grade tutor, (c) large group experi- 
ences, and (d) small group activities to develop coordina- 
tion. Observations were made of social relationships, 
school activities, coordination, and perceptual skills. 76% 


of the participants improved. Also reported is the use of 


the mirror in class meetings with 9-11 yr olds.—R. S. 
Ibi; 
$ 8666. Bartel, Nettie R. (Temple U.) Disabled or 
disadvantaged: Why the question? Journal of Special 
Education, 1973(Win), Vol. 7(4), 413-416.—Argues 
against the proposal by M. J. Herrick (see PA, Vol 
50:Issue 4) that all c turally disadvantaged children, 
like learning-disabled children, should be in special 
education classes. Classifying a child correctly does not 
necessarily lead to better instruction. The large number 
of minority children already in special classes is not 
evidence that deprivation joy meau retardation; 
explanations can be suggested. 
mao Be John W. (U. Michigan, School of 
Education) Traditional nursery rhymes and games: 
Language learning experiences for preschool blind 
children. New Outlook for the Blind, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
68(6), 268-275.—Notes that the young blind child born 
io be limited in his experience with books, stories, » 
rhymes, a fact reflecting the combined influence of his 
own inability to signal his appetite for new and Pkw 
language play and the parents’ incapacity to 1 enti y 
locate, and present to him new and suitable KE i 
Suggestions are made for a definite but informa 
sequence of language-related activities, using QU 
rhymes, records, stories, and some of Mother Goose. 
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Throughout, the underlying concept is that what the 
preschool blind population requires is not picture books 
without pictures, but intact literary material which is, 
nevertheless, accessible to the blind child’s learning 
condition.—Journal abstract. 

8668. Brown, Lou, et al. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) 
Teaching young trainable students to report behavioral 
events. Education & Training of the Mentally Retarded, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 9(1), 15-22.—Reports on an 11-phase 
Program in which 2 boys and 2 girls, retarded but 
trainable, learned to communicate 1- and 2-component 
behavioral events. The teaching procedure and results 
for each program phase are described. An extension of 
the program required the Ss to exercise the new skills in 
the natural classroom environment. Qualitative and 
quantitative improvement was observed in both the 
behavior and the verbal repertoires of the Ss.—I. Davis. 

8669. Byrne, Susan. (Parson's School of Design, New 
York, N.Y.) A design for a mobile, audio-tactile 
exhibition for blind and sighted school-age children. 
New Outlook for the Blind, 1974(Jun), Vol. 68(6), 
252-259.—Describes a playing-learning environment for 
blind and sighted 6-11 yr olds designed to encourage 
exploration and communication of feelings. The exhib- 

ition consists of 4 modules containing simple geometric 
shapes and examples of their combination in everyday 
life. Different colors, sizes, textures, and spatial concepts 
are used. 

8670. Currie, Robert J. & Reid, William R. (Ohio U.) 
Abrasion: Synonym for trouble. Journal of Special 
Education, 1973(Win), Vol. 7(4), 365-371.—Develops the 
position that deviance is in and of itself abrasive and 
causes children to get into trouble. It is recognized that 
deviance occurs in all cultural Systems. The special 
problem in the US arises from the numerous systems 
within a vast territory, the increasing rigidity of the 
dominant culture, and the resulting violent efforts to 
enforce conformity. It is suggested that until special 
educators recognize their role as agents for grinding 
down abrasive children, they will continue to be 
consumed by self-doubt. As long as they tinker with 
means instead of confronting the central problems of 
plural societies, Special education will continue to bea 
tempest in a teapot; and abrasion will be a synonym for 
trouble.—Journal abstract. 


the inverse order) The reinforcement contingencies 
significantly altered the Ss’ activity. Results indicate the 
possibility of mechanizing some behavior modification 
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8672. Gaynor, John F. (U. Delaware) The “failure” of 
J. M. G. Itard. Journal of Special Education, 1973(Win) 
Vol. 7(4), 439-445.—Examination of Special education 
textbooks suggests that J. M. Itard has been regarded by 
many writers as a historical figurehead who saw his 
efforts to teach the “Wild Boy of Aveyron” asa failure, 
The origin of the “failure” notion is traced and 
reconsidered in the context of the time in which Itard 
lived. A plea is made for a return to the source material 
for illumination of issues of current interest to special 
educators.—Journal abstract. 

8673. Gilberts, Richard A. (Center for Planning & 
Evaluation, San Jose, Calif.) Teacher Perceptions of 
educationally handicapped children: Dimensions for 
research. Journal of the Association for the Study of 
Perception, 1972(Spr), Vol. 7(1), 27-51.—Presents a 
model of process dimension (teacher, students, and 
school milieu) and proposes relationships with a model 
of outcome dimension (percepwal skills growth, beha- 
vioral change, and school achievement) for educationally 
handicapped children. Multiple regression procedures 
are suggested for analyses. (4 p ref)—A. L. Hill. 

8674. Gladkowski, Gerald. (Pennsylvania State U.) An 
alternate strategy: Controlled intervention. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 4, 25, 

8675. Hartman, Robert K. (Darien Public Schools, 
Conn.) Differential diagnosis: Assets and liabilities, 
Journal of Special Education, 1973(Win), Vol. 7(4), 
393-397.—Comments on an article by M. J. Herrick (see 
PA, Vol 50:Issue 4) concerning learning-disabled vs 
culturally disadvantaged children. Although it is not 
Possible to differentiate the 2 groups with much accuracy 
on the basis of psychometric instruments, and although 
differential programing may not be appropriate at this 
time, attempts at diagnosis may be useful in the future 
and should be continued. Attention is called to the 
funding problems that would arise from transfering 
culturally disadvantaged children to special education 
classes. (27 ref) e 

8676. Herrick, Michael J. (Housatonic Community 
Coll.) Developing individualized instruction is the 
difference. Journal of Special Education, 1973(Win), Vol. 
7(4), 417-421.—Replies to comments and criticisms d 
Herrick's original article (see PA, Vol 50:Issue 4) made 
by J. W. Moss (see PA, Vol 50:Issue 4), R. K. Har 
(See PA, Vol 50:Issue 4), P. S. Redelheim (see PA, T 
30:Issue 4), and P. Myers and D. Hammill (see PA, d 
50:Issue 4), and repeats arguments for including SE 
ly deprived students in the classification of those wi 
learning disorders. ; it 

8677. Herrick, Michael J. (Housatonic Commi 
Coll.) Disabled or disadvantaged: What's the pios 
Journal of Special Education, 1973(Win), Vol. disa E 
381-386.—Questions the exclusion of culturally | SC 
vantaged students from the general SE 
Students with learning disorders. Apparent ae 
between “learning-disabled” and “culturally dea istic 
taged” students, made on the basis of behavior, E 
Performance, and etiology, are challenged. iew the 
overlapping between the groups, educators Sically or 
etiology of below-normal performance as pu 
culturally based and apply different methods o! i ed to 
tion. It is suggested that a linguist be employ! 
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determine whether a language decoding problem repre- 
sents a difference or a deficiency. Although students are 
labeled on the basis of their refusal (or reluctance) to 
speak, or inadequate performance on Standard English 
and culture-based reading or IQ tests, it is not known 
whether the cause is linguistic inability or lack of 
fluency. It is concluded that if culturally deprived 
children behave educationally, emotionally, and socially 
in school similarly to the learning-disabled child (e.g., 
manifest similar problems of linguistic performance and 
degrees of mental dysfunction) then special education 
must recognize that they cannot be excluded from the 
classification of students with learning disorders. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8678. Jason, Leonard & Kimbrough, Cheryl. (U. 
Rochester) A preventive educational program for young 
economically disadvantaged children. Journal of Com- 
munity Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 134-139.—De- 
scribes a preventively oriented intervention program with 
13 inner-city toddlers identified through the well-baby 
clinic of a neighborhood health center as slow in early 
social and verbal development. Active program compo- 
nents featured a committed human relationship, enrich- 
ment, verbal modeling and shaping, and encouragement 
of prosocial behavior. There was also a specific behavior 
modification subprogram component for 6 Ss. Program 
Ss evidenced significant intellectual growth in compari- 
son to 15 nonprogram controls whose functioning did 
not change with time. (25 ref)—Journal summary. 

8679. Karpen, Mary L. & Lipke, Lee A. (Clovernook 
Home & School for the Blind, Cincinnati, O.) Sex 
education as part of an agency's four-week summer 
Workshop for visually impaired young people. New 
Outlook for the Blind, 1974(Jun), Vol. 68(6), 260-267. 
—Describes a sex education program developed by the 
Staff of an agency serving visually impaired adolescents, 
the adolescents" parents, and resource persons. Curricu- 
lum content was based on the expressed interests of the 
students and included the physical, emotional, and social 
aspects of sexual maturation, grooming and hygiene, 
cosmetics, and drug use and abuse. Aiming for the 
development of personal growth in awareness, self- 
expression, and individual responsibility, the teaching 
Strategies were student-oriented and included group 
discussion, group activities, problem-solving, and de- 
monstration-participation.—Journal abstract. 

8680. Kelly, Edward J. (U. Nevada, Las Vegas) 
Parental roles in special educational programming: A 
brief for involvement. Journal of Special Education, 
1973(Win), Vol. 7(4), 357-364.—Reviews the pros and 
Cons of parental involvement in the educational process 
with special emphasis upon parental roles in public 
School special education programs. Although many 
Special educators still disparage extensive parental 
involvement in school affairs, a growing consensus 
favors à variety of active home-school relationships. 
This consensus has developed in large part in response to 
an Increasing number of studies supporting successful 
Parental involvement in a variety of educational con- 
texts. (77 ref) Journal abstract. 
well Knapczyk, Dennis R. & Livingston, Gary. 
Es U., Developmental Training Center) The 

ects of prompting question-asking upon on-task 
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behavior and reading comprehension. Journal of Applied 
Behavior Analysis, 1974(Spr), Vol. 7(1), 115-121. Inves- 
tigated a teacher-implemented prompting procedure for 
training 2 educable mentally retarded Ss to ask ques- 
tions. Baseline data on reading comprehension and on- 
task behavior suggest decreasing levels of performance. 
Prompting was effective for initiating question-asking, 
and increased levels of reading comprehension and on- 
task behavior were observed.—Journal abstract, 

8682. Matsuya, Katsuhiro, (Taisho U., Tokyo, Japan) 
[A study on the educational thought of Edouard 
Séguin.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Special Education, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 11(2), 27-42.—Discusses the place of 
Edouard Ségvin in the history of education. One of his 
greatest contributions was his program for “idiotic 
children”—a term in which he included several types of 
children, from the severely handicapped to the mentally 
retarded—whose right to education had been ignored. 
He proposed physical education for them to encourage 
their harmonious overall development and to train their 
senses. He also emphasized the importance of vocational 
education to help them become self-sufficient and 
socially independent.— English summary. 

8683. McCollum, Paul S. & Anderson, Robert P. (U. 
Texas, Health Science Center, School of Allied Health 
Sciences, Dallas) Group counseling with reading disa- 
bled children. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1974(Mar) Vol. 21(2), 150-155.—Administered the 
Gates Basic Reading Tests and the Slosson Oral Reading 
Test to 24 minimally brain-damaged 10-14 yr olds who 
had participated in Adlerian group counseling sessions 
for 10 wks and 24 brain-damaged Ss who had not. Ss in 
the counseling groups demonstrated significant increases 
in both oral and reading vocabulary skills. Comprehen- 
sion of sentences was not enhanced by counseling 
intervention. Results are related to prescriptive programs 
designed to benefit neurologically impaired children, (25 

'ournal abstract. 
iE Moss, James W. (U. Washington) Disabled or 
disadvantaged: There ís a difference! Journal of Special 
Education, 1973(Win), Vol. 7(4), 387-391,—Comments 
on M. J. Herrick’s (see PA, Vol 50:Issue 4) article 
regarding learning-disabled vs culturally disadvantaged 
children. Since the problem of definition produces 
confusion, it is suggested that no labels used. 
Individual decisions should be made about all children 
to ensure them effective instruction. A model to this end 
is proposed, and a redefinition of special education is 
offered. 

.M Patricia & Hammill, Donald. (Our Lady 
of P tabs CoL) Deprivation or learning disability: 
Another dilemma for special education. Journal of 
Special Education, 1973(Win), Vol. 7(4), 409-41 ares 
tests M. J. Herrick's (see PA, Vol 50:Issue 4) S Lines 
that culturally disadvantaged children belong in Kies 
education classes; on the contrary, they zeen : 
challenge to general education, although the cha "e 
has not been met. If special education were to inc 

F 1 i half of the school 
children with every type of handicap, | hich 
population would be in special education Jom w SG 
should be reserved for children with severe learning 


difficulties. 
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8686. Pirtle, Marilyn & Seaton, Kay P. (Inst. of 
Logopedics, Wichita, Kan.) Use of music training to 
actuate conceptual growth in neurologically handi- 
capped children. Journal of Research in Music Education, 
1973(Win), Vol. 21(4), 292-301.—15 matched pairs of 
children with mental ages of 6 yrs or below, as 
determined by either the Leiter International Perform- 
ance Scale or the Vineland Social Maturity Scale, were 
administered a test of musical concepts including 
melody, rhythm, harmony, expression, and form. Experi- 
mental Ss met in 25-min sessions 2 times/wk for 6 mo for 
activities with emphasis on listening discriminately. 
Experimental and control Ss also met together in music 
sessions which were part of regular classroom activities. 
Results suggest that music experiences do aid children in 
developing basic concepts essential to the development 
of other communicative skills—D. S. Higbee. 

8687. Redelheim, Paul S. (Montgomery County 
Intermediate Unit, Blue Bell, Pa.) Learning-disabled or 
culturally disadvantaged: A separate piece? Journal of 
Special Education, 1973(Win), Vol. 7(4), 399-407.—Con- 
tends that M. J. Herrick, in his article on learning- 
disabled vs culturally disadvantaged children (see PA, 
Vol 50:Issue 4), has dangerously oversimplified the 
problem. Among the topics discussed are the statutory 
definitions of the 2 groups, alternative classification 
models, racial issues, and political implications. A 
number of recommendations for improvement are made. 
(53 ref) 

8688. Reing, Alvin B. (Brooklyn Coll., City U. New 
York) In defense of the MR-LD model: Specific, 
reversible visual-perceptual dysfunction (HDSA). Cata- 
me of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 

8689. Robaye-Geelen, Fr. [The goals of the education 
of young IMC's.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1973-1974, Vol. 2' (5-9), 443-445. — Presents a Statement 
on the educational needs of IMC (cerebral motor 
defective) children, the values on which educational 
programs for these children should be based, and the 
implementation of these values in such programs. 

8690. Rosenberg, Harry E. & Ehrgott, Richard H. 
(Visalia Unified School District, Calif.) Performance 
contracting, programmed learning and behavior modifi- 
cation may inhibit learning of the gifted. Gifted Child 
Quarterly, 1973(Win), Vol. 17(4), 254-259.—Considers 
that behavior modification techniques (e.g. programed 
learning and teaching machines) can provide an invalua- 
ble tool in the training of specific academic and Social 
behaviors. However, they may have severe limitations in 
dealing with divergent and creative productions. It is 
suggested that excessive reliance upon systems of 
positive reinforcement may actually inhibit the learning 
rate of the gifted.—S. Krippner. 

8691. Sheare, Joseph B. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Social acceptance of EMR adolescents in integrated 
programs. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1974(May), Vol. 78(6), 678-682.—Randomly assigned 

400 nonretarded 9th-grade students from 3 suburban 
junior high schools to experimental and control groups 
of equal size. In the experimental condition, nonretarded 
children and 30 educable mentally retarded (EMR) 
adolescents from the special classes in each school were 
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integrated in nonacademic classes, clubs, and Social and 
athletic activities. Control groups were not integrated 
An acceptance scale was devised and administered to ai 
Ss at midyear. A 3-way analysis of variance revealed that 
the experimental groups consistently gave more positive 
ratings to EMR adolescents than did the control groups 
and that female Ss gave more positive ratings than males 
in all groups. (16 ref)—Journal abstract, 

8692. Sheppard, A. Rex. (Div. of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, Atlanta, Ga.) The relationship between selected 
demographic variables and student-—client participation 
in work in a cooperative school program. Journal of 
Applied Rehabilitation Counseling, 1974(Spr), Vol. S(1), 
40-47.—Examined certain demographic variables of 
former student-clients in a city-wide secondary coopera- 
tive school program to determine any differences 
between 40 male clients who had participated in the 
work portion of the program and 40 males who had not 
participated. The 80 Ss were randomly selected from a 
group of 194. Data on 12 demographic variables were 
collected and analyzed for differences between the 
groups. Significant differences were found as follows: the 
Participating group was older at rehabilitation closure, 
more likely to have come from a family receiving 
welfare, more likely to have graduated from public 
school, received higher wages at closure, and had come 
from a family where the father was more likely to be 
living at home.—Journal abstract. 

8693. Smith, I. Leon. (Yeshiva U., Curriculum 
Research & Development Center in Mental Retardation) 
Statistical realities of special-class distributions. Ameri- 
can Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1974( May), Vol. 78(6), 
740—747.—Examined the informational value contained 
in the Ist 2 moments (mean and standard devia- 
tion—SD) of special-class distributions. A canonical 
correlation model applied to data on 36 primary level, 
EMR classrooms to determine whether classroom means 
and SDs on a criterion variable were predictable from 
classroom means and SDs on input measures confirmed 
the independent information contained in these 2 
classroom descriptors. (28 ref) M 

8694. Striefel, Sebastian; Bryan, Karen S. & Aikins, 
Dale A. (Parsons State Hosp., Research Center, ech 
Transfer of stimulus control from motor to verba 
stimuli. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1974p 
Vol. 7(1), 123-135.—Used a transfer of stimulus oon 
procedure to teach 3 profoundly retarded GE i 
series of specific responses to specific verbal mira 2 
After imitative control of a behavior was establishe the 
verbal instruction was presented immediately before së 
behavior was modelled. Each correct response Sr 
followed on the next trial by inserting a delay Be 
the verbal instruction and the modelling of the Se n 
The delays increased from trial to trial. Trans SC d 
stimulus control was indicated when an S respo was 
correctly on 5 consecutive trials before the behavior va 
modelled. All 3 Ss responded correctly to eac! Itiple- 
instruction after that item was trained in a mu that 
baseline order. Generalization did not occur to SEH 
had not been trained. Probe data revealed that nses 
variations of the verbal instructions controlled pe 
after training was completed. (18 ref)—Journal à 
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| of vocal behavior in developmentally retarded children. 
A 


8695. Tawney, James W. (U. Kentucky) Acceleration 
Education & Training of the Mentally Retarded, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 9(1), 22-27.—Describes changes in vocal 
behavior of 10 Down’s syndrome children during a 4-mo 
experimental training program. Ss' total vocal behavior 
increased over the period; they emitted more utterances 
and used more different words in the utterances than 
before the program. Analysis of results indicates that 
some Ss were beginning to use longer and possibly more 
complex vocal chains. Among the factors that may have 
contributed to these changes were the highly structured 
character of the program, the individualized or small 
group format of instruction, immediate correction of 
errors, the practice of increasing performance require- 
ments as soon as a task was mastered, and reciprocal 
reinforcement of Ss and teachers.—I. Davis. 

8696. Tweedie, David. (Gallaudet Coll.) Behavioral 
change in a deaf-blind multihandicapped child. Volta 
Review, 1974(Apr), Vol. 76(4), 213-218.—Demonstrated 
the improvement in the behavior of a deaf-blind girl 
over a 4-yr period in a residential school. 10 Os rated 
what S did in 4 situations on 24 9-point scales. There 
were statistically significant effects for time, experience, 
behaviors, concepts, and their interactions. These results 
exemplify a way to show the effectiveness of special 
education programs.—W. A. Hass. 

8697. Van de Riet, Vernon & Resnick, Michael B. (U. 
Florida) A sequential approach to early childhood and 
elementary education. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 4, 24-25. 

8698. Van Osdol, B. M.; Gulick, G. & Johnson, Dale. 
(U. Idaho) The effects of token reinforcement system 
on arithmetic achievement and short-term retention by 
educable mentally retarded students in a public school 
Setting. Journal of Mental Deficiency ` Research, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 17(3-4), 247-254.—Randomly divided 96 
public school educable mentally retarded Ss into 3 
Broups designated control, experimental, and nontreat- 
ment. Experimental pretests consisted of an IQ test and 
àn arithmetic achievement test. The experimental and 
control groups’ treatment consisted of 30 sessions with 
commercial arithmetic material. The nontreatment group 
Studied the same content from a different source. The 
experimental group was rewarded with tokens for 
Performance whereas the other 2 groups were not 
el rewarded. Post-tests were administered at 
E Eu of the treatment and again 30 days following the 
ation of the treatment. Results of 2 analysis of 
à ariance statistical tests revealed no significant differ- 
nce between the 3 groups on either post-test score. 
—Journal summary. 

E Williams, W. Weston. (U. Wisconsin) Problem 
irt and educable-mental retardates (EMR): Some 
EST icant variables. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Sychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 4, 20-21. 
ES am Wilson, Sandra H.; Greer, Jack F. & Johnson, 
KE | M. (U. of South Florida, Coll. of Education) 
Ee A creative problem-solving technique for the 
Bonos; c fed Child Quarterly, 1973(Win), Vol. 17(4). 
Ey ©7—Discusses the adaptation of the concept of 
ki: ectics” (ie, the joining together of unrelated 
ments) to education. Its usefulness as a classroom 
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technique depends upon a well-trained teacher wl 
^ s ho 
stimulate pex to use direct, fantasy, and ayina 
analogies ‘or problem-solving purposes. By this method, 
skills in creative thinking can be developed and language 
Ee ier? be facilitated—S. Krippner. 
n . J. (York Coll, Jamaica, N.Y, 
Reflections of the gifted by the gifted on the gifted. 
rades five, six and seven. Gifted Child Quarterly, 
1973(Win), Vol. 17(4), 250-253.—Reports the devel 
ment of an open-ended questionnaire which was distri 
uted to 3 classes of gifted children in the 5th-7th grades, 
It is concluded that pupils were highly motivated, 
cognizant of their Gi Status in the educational 
System, competitive for school honors, and under 
Pressure from their parents for high achievement,—S. 
Krippner. 
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8702. Arbes, Bill H. & Kitchener, Karen G. (U. 
Wisconsin, Counseling Center, Madison) Faculty consul- 
tation: A study in support of education through student 
interaction. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 21(2), 121-126.—Evaluated K, Kitchener and J. 
Hurst’s (See PA, Vol 52:Issue 4) education through 
student interaction discussion program from 110 stu- 
dents’ evaluations and performance on classroom tests in 
an undergraduate psychology class. 10 discussion groups 
were formed with 5 experimental conditions: (a) student 
facilitator, with the education through student interac- 
tion training workshop; (b) student facilitator without 
the education through student interaction training 
workshop; (c) without the student facilitator, with the 
education through student interaction training work- 
shop; (d) without the student facilitator without the 
education through student interaction training work- 
shop, with the education through student interaction 
manual; (e) without the student facilitator, without the 
training workshop, and without the education through 
student interaction manual. Results support the use of 
the program with a student facilitator and/or a training 
workshop and indicate that having students discuss 
course content without structure, student facilitator, or 
training was inadequate. Implications for counseling 
psychologists in the role of consultants to faculty are 
discussed.—Journal abstract, 

8703. Baruth, Lee G. Case analysis: Consultation and 
counseling. Elementary School Guidance & Counseling, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 8(3), 227-232,—Describes the resolution 
of a 10-yr-old boy’s refusal to attend school, The 
counselor's recommendations to the teacher and mother 
and subsequent changes in the child are reported, 

8704. Boy, Angelo V. (U. New Hampshire) Motivating 
elementary school pupils to seek counseling. Elementa- 

School Guidance & Counseling, 1974(Mar), Vol. 8(3), 
166-172.—Notes that clients who voluntarily enter 
counseling are in a better position to profit from the 
relationship. The factors that enable elementary school 
pupils to voluntarily seek counseling are (a) an effective 
orientation to counseling, (b) a positive feeling about the 
counselor's role, and (c) the quality of counselin| . Some 
typical orientation programs include color slides and 
narration depicting counseling situations; motion pic- 
tures or videotapes; audio recordings of pupil reactions 
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to the counseling relationship; role-playing; animal 
symbolism; informal chats with the counselor: and pupil 
panels. The counselor’s role with the reluctant client is 
also discussed.—R. S. Albin. 

8705. Carpenter, Teryle W.; Gray, Gordon W. & 

Galloway, Elizabeth B. (Clemson U.) A comparison of 
individual reading gain. Reading Teacher, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
27(4), 368-369. —Explored 2 types of gain: (a) a 
combination of crude gain, in which the score from a Ist 
test was subtracted from the score of a 2nd (crude 
gain = X, — X,), and percent gain in which the ratio 
between the 2 tests might be expressed as (X, — X,)/X,; 
and (b) residual gain in which the gain is the deviation of 
the observed posttest scores from the regression line of 
final on initial scores. Reading gains made by 130 
2nd-6th graders in vocabulary, comprehension, and total 
reading as measured by crude-gain scores differed from 
tesidual-gain scores on all grade levels. When converted 
to Z scores, however, little difference was apparent. It is 
concluded that residual gain is no more effective than 
crude gain in measuring reading progress at the 
elementary level.—P. D. Leedy. 

8706. Crites, John O. (U. Maryland) Problems in the 
measurement of vocational maturity. Journal of Voca- 
tional Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 25-31.— Discusses 2 
problems posed by the measurement of vocational 
maturity: (a) the choice of an appropriate approach to 
the construction of vocational maturity measures and (b) 
how to demonstrate that a developmental variable has 
been measured. A combined rational-empirical metho- 
dology is proposed as a possible solution to these 
problems, and a model of vocational maturity is 
formulated which can be used as a conceptual frame of 
reference for constructing theoretically meaningful and 
psychometrically valid measures of the variables. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8707. Crites, John O. (U. Maryland) Test review: H. 

B. Gelatt, B. Varenhorst, & R. Carey, Deciding. Journal 
of Counseling Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 21Q), 166—167. 
—Reviews Deciding, a career decision-making program 
for junior and senior high school students which includes 
a leader's guide on the rationale for the program, 
supplementary material for Student lessons, and a 
student workbook with descriptive and completion 
materials. The lessons emphasize 3 basic factors in 
effective decision-making: examination and recognition 
of personal values, knowledge and use of relevant 
information, and knowledge and use of a workable 
strategy for transforming information into action. It is 
concluded that the Deciding program appears to be an 
effective and practical approach to career guidance, but 
that statistical evaluations of its validity should be 
conducted.—L. Gorsey. 

8708. Ekwall, Eldon E. (U. Texas, Reading Center, El 
Paso) Should repetitions be counted as errors? Reading 
Teacher, 1974(Jan), Vol. 27(4), 365-367.—Investigated 
whether repetitions should be counted as errors in 
administering informal reading inventories, using a 
polygraph to determine frustration level as well as the 
accepted reading frustration criteria of 1095 of the errors. 
There was no significant difference between the 2 
methods. It is stressed, however, that when repetition 
errors are not counted at all, or when only repetitions of 
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more than | word are counted, the teacher is likely to 
place the child at a level which is too difficult for him. It 
is concluded that repetitions should be Counted as errors 
in administering an informal reading inventory.— p. D. 
Leedy. 

8709. Graddon, John; Snow, Tom & Watts, A, G 
(Careers Research & Advisory Centre, Tube Investment; 
Business Studies Unit, Cambridge, England) Careers 
education in higher education: An experiment. British 
Journal of Guidance & Counselling, 1974(Jan), Vol, 2(1), 
96—100.—Suggests that the role of careers Services in 
higher education needs to be broadened to include a 
careers education function. A description is provided of 
a 5-day course on "Information on Management" which 
was run for 32 Oxford undergraduates in 1972 and which 
made extensive use of simulation techniques. 

8710. Gubser, M. M. (U. Arizona, Coll. of. Education) 
Performance-based counseling: Accountability or liabili 
ty? The School Counselor, 1974(Mar) Vol. 21(4), 
296-302.—Warns of numerous pitfalls counselors face 
when "accountability" is misapplied. Accountability is 
being responsible for something of value that has been 
entrusted to one's care (e.g., children). Many counselors 
may be made liable—subjected to control or censure of a 
higher authority—rather than accountable for their 
professional activities. A working model, conducive to 
effective counseling, is proposed. Counselors are urged 
to obtain essential resources and Support to assure their 
Opportunity to be appropriately accountable in their role 
in education.—A. S. Helge. 

8711. Gumaer, Jim & Myrick, Robert D. (Alachua 
County Schools, Gainesville, Fla.) Behavioral group 
Counseling with disruptive children. The School Counse- 
lor, 1974(Mar), Vol. 21(4), 313-317.—Describes results of 
à study implementing client-centered and behavior 
modification techniques in a behavioral group counsel- 
ing situation. After 7 weekly sessions, disruptive behav- 
iors in 3 groups of 8 Ss each were reduced, Transfer to 
classroom was reported by teachers. 

8712. Hansen, Jo-Ida C. (U. Minnesota, Center for 
Interest Measurement Research) Test review: J. D 
Crites, Career Maturity Inventory. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 168-172. Discusses 
the development, rationale, and use of J. O. a 
Career Maturity Inventory (CMI), formerly the a 
tional Development Inventory. The instrument SST, 
of occupational choice as a process which proma S 
through distinct periods. The Attitude scale SS 
involvement in the career choice process, work ba 
tion, independence in decision-making, preterea SS 
career choice factors, and conceptions of career ch SC 
The Competence Test measures 5 cognitive e 
(self-appraisal, occupational information, goal se * teny 
planning, and problem-solving). Internal E ad 
estimates for the Attitude scale averaged . Seit 
test-retest reliability (1 yr; 1,648 6-12th grade y ‘the 
Only internal consistency data are availab E no 
Competence Test (.70-.80). The test manual, me student 
scoring, validity data, interpretation of the sed. (2 
profile, and possible uses of the CMI are discussed. 
tef}—L. Gorsey. 1" 

T Pide Carl L. & Harshman, Ellen T 
Louis U., Office of Academic Affairs) The evalua 
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undergraduate residence hall staff: A model and 
instrumentation. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 15(2), 125-132.—Developed a Resident 
Counselor Evaluation Scale (RCES) to measure staff 
effectiveness. The RCES is based on student needs and 
residence life goals within a small liberal arts college, and 
contains 38 items about desired or appropriate staff 
characteristics on 6 subscales (student contact, informa- 
tion, service, rule enforcement, interpersonal relation- 
ships, and personal qualities). The RCES was tested 
using a sample of 34 undergraduate residents. Staff 
ratings and directors’ ratings of staff effectiveness were 
also obtained. Correlations between the RCES and staff 
rankings were not significant, but were significant for 
directors’ rankings and the RCES. Data from the scale 
scores sufficiently discriminated between staff effective- 
ness ratings. Limitations of the instrument are discussed, 
and recommendations for its revision and use are 
presented.—L., Gorsey. 

8714. Hicks, R. E Vocational interest variations 
among Form 4 pupils in Papua New Guinea. Port 
Moresby, New Guinea: Dept. of the Public Service 
Board, Psychological Services Branch, Report No. 3, 
1972. ii, 14 p.—Examined the relationship between 
vocational interest preferences and sex, type of school 
attended (urban, rural, administration, or mission), and 
home district of Papua, New Guinea, pupils. Differences 
were significant in each category studied, with males and 
urban administration school pupils pi ;rring scientific 
and technical studies, and females and rural mission 
school students preferring commercial, social, clerical, 
and outdoor studies. 

8715. Hill, Johnny R. (U. Louisville) Human manage- 
ment conce .ts for student development administrators. 
Journal of College Student Personnel, 1974(May), Vol. 
15(3), 168-170.— Describes administrative and manage- 
ment concepts which would be helpful for student 
personnel administrators to consider in planning and 
implementing programs. These concepts include role 
clarification, open-mindedness, human resources, psy- 
chic income, organizational climates, and management 
information systems. 

8716. Hillery, Joseph M. & Yukl, Gary A. (U. Akron) 
Convergent and discriminant validation of student 
ratings of college instructors. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 4, 26. 

8717. Huck, Schuyler W. & Jacko, Edward J. (U. 
Tennessee) Effect of varying the response format of the 
Alpert-Haber Achievement Anxiety Test. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 159-163. 
~ Administered the Alpert-Haber Achievement Anxiety 
Test to 312 undergraduates using the original version 
(multiple-choice) and 2 revisions of the test (one using a 
horizontal continuum for responses and eliminating the 
19 buffer items, the other using a Likert-type response 
format). An analysis of covariance showed significant 
differences between the 3 forms on all 3 scales. The 3 
Versions of the test differed in terms of intraform 
Correlation between the Facilitative and Debilitative 
Scales and internal consistency reliability estimates. 
Within each of the 3 forms, the negative correlation 
between the Facilitative and Debilitative scales caused 
the Facilitative minus the Debilitative scale to yield a 
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higher reliability coefficient than ei Bas i 
or eae Eiere e Lg lege. ` 

718. Ionescu, S.; Radu, V.; Solomon, E. & Stoenescu, 
A. (Academy of Social & Political Sciences, pe of 
Psychology, Bucharest, Romania) [Experimental battery 
for testing mental retardates for admission to special 
Professional schools (of improvement)—1972 variant.) 
(Fren) Revue Roumaine des Sciences Sociales-Série de 
Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 17(2), 173-185.—Describes the 
BTDM-72 test battery for the school placement of 
mental retardates, which is composed of 3 verbal and 3 
performance tests. The verbal tests include 20 informa- 
tion items, 10 verbal comparison items, and 10 absurd 
phrases, The performance tests include assembly of a 
square and triangle, the Kohs-Goldstein blocks designs, 
and a spatial perception task involving 3-dimensional 
construction of drawn forms. The battery was validated 
against school achievement (with correlations of .56 with 
language and mathematics, .42 with practical training, 
and .68 with overall grade point average) and against 
other verbal and performance tests.—C. Mayo. 

8719, Jackson, Robert M.; Meara, Naomi M. & Arora, 
Manmohan. (U. Wisconsin, La Crosse) Father identifica- 
tion, achievement, and occupational behavior of rural 
youth. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
4(1), 85-96.—Compared the plans after high school and 
the adequacy of father identification of 657 male 12th 
graders from rural, economically deprived areas, Ss were 
divided into 2 groups, low identification males (LIM) 
and high identification males (HIM), based on independ- 
ent evaluators’ judgments of the adequacy of their 
fathers. Each group's responses to a questionnaire 
concerning future plans and aspirations were compared. 
In general, the hypotheses predicting that HIM Ss have 
higher levels of aspiration, more self-confidence, and 
greater satisfaction with school experiences were con- 
firmed.—Journal abstract. 

8720. Kippel, Gary M. Research and innovation in 
elementary school guidance and counseling. Elementary 
School Guidance & Counseling, 1974(Mar), Vol. 8(3), 
224-226.—Describes the use of closed circuit TV in 
guidance counseling. After acceptance standards and 
rules of behavior have been identified by students, 
videotapes may be produced to illustrate the most likely 
response patterns elicited by the problem situations. This 
may encourage constructive imitative responses m 
destructive and disruptive students. Examples are pres- 
ented. In addition, the potential responses and their 
respective consequences, the subsequent evaluation, and 
the discussion of depicted behavior could all be valuable. 
These procedures might be especially meaningful for use 
with students characterized as having reading difficulties, 
which often is the case with the disruptive child.—R. S. 
Albin. 

8721. Kitchener, Karen G. & Hurst, James C. 
(Colorado State U., Counseling Center) Faculty consul- 
tation: An emerging role for the counseling psycholo- 
gist. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
21(2), 127-132.—Considers that a recent trend for 
counseling psychologists working in higher education 
settings has been an increasing repertoire of effective 
therapeutic interventions. The traditional role of one-to- 
one and small group intervention 1s being expanded to 
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include associational group and institutional and com- 
munity intervention. Consultation with college and 
university faculty is one expression of this emerging role. 
In response to requests from faculty members, a 
university counseling center staff developed a training 
Procedure designed to help students acquire the skills 
needed to interact productively in small groups with the 
purpose of learning academic material. The history, 
theoretical basis, and operations of this program, entitled 
“Education Through Student Interaction,” is described. 
The emphasis was later changed to teach faculty how to 
train their students by means of this procedure. The 
extensive use of paraprofessionals and student assistants 
added to the effectiveness of the consultation program. 
(16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8722. Kleemann, Joseph L. (Kendall Coll., Student 
Services) The Kendall College Human Potential Seminar 
model: Research. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 15(2), 89-95.— Conducted an original 
experiment and a replication to assess the effects of 
participation in a I-term human potential seminar on 
undergraduates’ scores on the Philosophies of Human 
Nature Scale (PHN) and on a self-report of self- 
determining and motivating behavior. 188 participants 
and 140 control nonparticipants, and 141 participants 
and 89 nonparticipants from 8 colleges were involved in 
the original experiment and replication, respectively. A 
follow-up study conducted at 2 mo involved 97 partici- 
pants and 85 controls. Significant positive changes on 
PHN pre- and posttests were found for Ss who 
participated in the seminars, and results approached 
significance for the self-report measure. No differences 
were found between Ss from different colleges —Z, 
Gorsey. 


program- than person-centered. Phases of this expanded 
counseling consultation model are identified (ini 


of the college community.—7, 
Gorsey. 

8724. Leibowitz, Zandy & Rhoads, David J. (U. 
Maryland, Coll. of Education) Adolescent peer counsel- 
ing. The School C ‘ounselor, 1974(Mar), Vol. 21(4), 
280-283.—Describes a model of adolescent peer counsel- 
ing devised and implemented to train peer counselors to 
listen and respond effectively and to facilitate decision 
making. 12 Ss were selected from 50 applicants who had 
been recommended by faculty and Completed an 
interview and role-playing experience. Training consisted 
of 9 2% -hr weekly sessions, 4 devoted to improving 

listening and responding, 3 used to reinforce skills 
facilitating decision making and 2 for Supervision. 
Results show that counselors moved toward goals. Peer 
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counselors were able to differentiate between client levels 
of understanding, and counselors" demonstrated empa- 
thy. The value of peer counseling by ascertainin, 
changes clients make outside of counseling Temains 
undetermined.—4A. S. Helge. 

8725. Mackintosh, Jean. (U. Aberdeen, Student 
Progress Office, Scotland) Counselling in higher educa. 
tion: Some basic issues. British Journal of Guidance & 
Counselling, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 55-63.—Conducted a 
survey in May/June 1972 into conditions of service and 
training among 98 members of the Association for 
Student Counselling. The replies revealed considerable 
diversity and confusion among employers and practi- 
tioners alike over such issues as the range of duties 
expected, qualifications acquired and required, the need 
for specific training, and salaries.— Journal abstract. 

8726. Meir, Elchanan I. & Barak, Azy. (Tel Aviv U 
Israel) A simple instrument for measuring vocational 
interests based on Roe's classification of occupations. 
Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. (1), 
33-42.— Constructed a vocational interests inventory, 
"Ramak," based on A. Roe's (1956) classification of 
Occupations and consisting of 72 names of occupations, 
Administration to 104 college students, 80 workers, and 
428 9th graders revealed an equivalent-test reliability of 
-76. The inventory was validated on 160 workers (80 of 
whom were in the reliability sample) and by the structure 
of intercorrelations. The advantages of this inventory are 
discussed. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8727. Morgan, Lewis B. & Trachtenberg, Carl. 
(Villanova U.) Bus tokens, lunch money, needle and 
thread: School guidance today? The School Counselor, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 21(4), 304-308.— Presents descriptions 
of counselors’ and clients’ comments related to counsel- 
ing in 1 school setting. Counselors’ rationale for entering 
counseling and frustrations in their roles, particularly 
when not allowed to function in areas that influenced 
their entering counseling, are described. Students recog- 
nize that counselors ought to counsel, but frequently do 
not, or are not allowed to. A realignment of priorities is 
called for.—4A. S. Helge. 

8728. Moseley, David & Hamblin, Douglas. 
Intervening in the learning process: Personality growth 
and learning, Units 16 & 17. Bletchley, England: Open 
U. Press, 1972. 109 p.— Presents a correspondence SCH 
on the methods which teachers can use to „modify 
behavior and learning problems. The counseling ap- 
proach to behavior problems in adolescence is ie ; 
Issues which arise in the operation of a counseling 
service are discussed. (53 ref) ts of 

8729. Munley, Patrick H. (U. Maryland) Interes 1 of 
career and homemaking oriented women. Journ 
Vocational Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 43-48.— m 
ministered the women's form of the SVIB and a SC 
orientation questionnaire to 90 undergraduate Ms 
The sample was divided into 2 groups, career- SC 
homemaking-oriented, on the basis of md nily 
orientation scores. The 2 groups obtained signi E Sr 
different scores on 25 of the 57 occupational scale 2 
the women’s SVIB. Career orientation correlated Bee d 
cantly with the academic achievement M. not 
homemaking basic interest scales of the SVIB m 
with the Femininity-Masculinity scale. Resu 
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discussed in terms of the interest patterns of career- and 
homemaking-oriented students.—Journal abstract. 

8730. Newton, Fred B. & Caple, Richard B. (U. 
Georgia, Counseling & Student Personnel) Client and 
counselor preferences for counselor behavior in the 
interview. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
1974(May), Vol. 15(3), 220-224.—Hypothesized that 33 
undergraduates with educational/vocational problems 
would perceive the counselor differently than 21 under- 
graduates with personal concerns. Ss completed an 18- 
item rating scale of interview behaviors, and counselors 
rated their satisfaction with the counseling experience 
and how satisfied the client appeared to be with the 
counseling process, The educational/vocational clients 
responded more positively to the item “giving me 
information” than did the personal clients. Significant 
differences were found in 8 instances between counselor 
perferences and the educational/vocational clients’ 
preferences and in 6 instances between counselor 
preferences and the preferences of the personal clients. 
Counselor-client congruence associated with the counse- 
lor ratings of the counseling process and the counselor’s 
rating of client satisfaction with the process produced the 
same inconclusive results as have been reported previ- 
ously.—L. Gorsey. 

8731. Parker, Clyde A. & Morrill, Weston. (U. 
Minnesota) Student development alternatives. Journal 
of College Student Personnel, 1974(May), Vol. 15(3), 
163-167.—Considers that at the present time, student 
personnel terminology is not precise and is often used as 
a substitute for the concepts of humanism or affective 
education. As alternatives to bureaucratic structures and 
the idealistic rhetoric of humanism, 9 student develop- 
ment programs are reviewed. These programs were 
planned to achieve specified goals, were executed within 
a relatively brief time span, and were carefully evaluat- 
ed; they were then maintained, modified, or eliminated 
as appropriate, according to the results of the evaluation 
of goal achievement. It is asserted that such systematic 
planning, execution, and evaluation will help the field 
progress, whereas a substitution of student development 
terminology for the concepts of humanism or affective 
education will not—Journal abstract. 

8732. Patterson, C. H. (U. Illinois) Humanistic 
education: The challenge to the counsellor. British 
Journal of Guidance & Counselling, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 
2-14.— Counseling has long been considered to be an 
ancillary service in American education, its general 
Purpose being to assure that the student is free enough 
from personal concerns and emotional problems to 
Concentrate upon the objective of education, which is the 
development of the intellect (or cognitive abilities). 
Humanistic education questions this goal and proposes 
that the objective of education should be the develop- 
Ment of the student as a whole person or the develop- 
ment of self-actualizing persons. Counselors, ideally, 
have always held this as their goal. When education 
adopts it also, then counseling will not be an ancillary 
activity but will be central to the educative process. (17 
Tef)— Journal abstract. 

8733. Plost, Myrna & Rosen, Marvin J. (Bank of 
America, Los Angeles, Calif.) Effect of sex of career 
Models on occupational preferences of adolescents. AV 
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Communication Review, 1974(Spr), Vol. 22(1), 41-50, 
—Exposed 586 8th graders to 1 of 2 versions of a slide- 
audiotape presentation describing 2 occupations in the 
computer industry (systems analyst and computer 
software designer). Both occupations had been previous- 
ly determined to be sex neutral in a pilot study. The same 
male and female models appeared in both versions, 
except that their roles were reversed, so that the only 
differences between the 2 versions was the sex of the 
model depicting each of the 2 occupations. Ss were then 
asked to express career preferences for either of the 2 
occupations. They were also asked to rank the occupa- 
tions in 1 of 4 prestige categories, Ss demonsfraled a 
significant preference for the occupation depicted by a 
career model of the same sex as themselves. Girls 
exposed to the presentations expressed preferences for 
occupations depicted by like-sex career models signifi- 
cantly more frequently than did boys. Finally, both boys 
and girls tended to rank occupations depicted by male 
models higher than those presented by female models in 
2 prestige categories: perceived education requirements 
and salary potentials. —D. E. Anderson. 
8734. Quatrano, Louis A, & Bergland, Bruce W. 
(Wright State U.) Group experiences in building plan- 
ning strategies. Elementary School Guidance & Counsel- 
ing, 1974(Mar), Vol. 8(3), 173-181.—Contends that in 
order for vocational and educational decision-making to 
be seen as a developmental process rather than an 
isolated act, students need to be taught to make wise 
decisions at an early age. 40 Sth-grade and 33 6th-grade 
males were tested and randomly assigned to a control 
group or to | of 3 experimental conditions which 
received (a) a game feedback, and reinforcement; (b) à 
game, neutral discussion, and reinforcement; or (c) 
structured group discussion. Groups met | time/wk for 4 
wks. Posttests were administered during the 6th wk, The 
pre- and posttests measured the efficacy of the treat- 
ments in (a) promoting observable school work-oriented 
behaviors, (b) promoting written knowledge of planning 
strategies; (c) influencing Ss’ perception of themselves as 
responsible for their academic success and failure, and 
(d) influencing Se attitudes toward planning. Results 
support the conclusion that a procedure that describes 
planning strategies, provides opportunities for their 
practice, and provides reinforcement for successful 


planning, will be effective in helping students learn how 


to plan. (16 ref)—R. S. Albin. 
Kos Ritter, David; Duffey, James & Fischman, 


d. (Montgomery County Schools, Pa.) Comparabil- 
rd columba Mental Maturity Scale and Stanford- 
Binet, Form L-M, estimates of intelligence. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1974(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 174.—Analysis of 
results of administration of the tests to 45. ucable 
mentally retarded children indicates substantial agree- 
ment between these estimates of intelligence. Use of the 
1972 revision of the Columbia Scale in screening 
applicants for special education classes appears Ts 
ble, but it is suggested SCH pd should not 

i e results. 
E eme bd |. (Western Michigan U.) 
Considering the uses of a behavior erate d 
School Applications of Learning Theory, 1973(Oct), Vol. 


6(1), 34-40.— Presents a behavioral checklist as a method 
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of meeting a child’s needs for special services or for 
teferring him to an agency. Such a behavior checklist 
Tequires a minimum of effort, provides descriptions to 
serve as stimuli or cues to observe behavior, can be used 
to note changes in the behaviors, and provides a 
standard instrument to compare behavior in different 
situations or the ratings of various persons.—D. R. 
Marina. 

8737. Ross, Felice T. The group process in the drug 
Programs of the independent schools. In M. 
Rosenbaum (Ed.), Drug abuse and drug addiction. 
London, England: Gordon & Breach, 1973. 98 p-—De- 
scribes group approaches to drug abuse treatment and 
Prevention used in 22 private schools in New York City. 
Programs ranged from inclusion of drug information in 
Science curriculums to awareness seminars and parent 
education groups. 

8738. Roth, Wolfgang K. (Pedagogical Coll., Freiburg, 

W. Germany) [Analysis of the mechanical-technical 
intelligence structure.] (Germ) Psychologische Rund- 
Schau, 1974(Jan), Vol. 25(1), 25-43.— Tested 85 4-10 yr 
olds in several play sessions in 93 tasks (e.g., block 
building according to plans, free block building, and 
construction of balances). A factor analysis of the 
correlation matrix of these tasks revealed 6 factors, 
including a general space factor, a free design factor, a 
technical experience factor, and a specific factor of 
technical understanding on a concrete basis. Particular 
technical tasks yielded factors loads which were much 
more complex than expected. The importance of the 
results for the teaching of mechanical principles is 
discussed. (32 ref) — iw. J. Koppitz. 

8739. Sarri, Rosemary C. & Vinter, Robert D. (U. 
Michigan, National Assessment of Juvenile Corrections) 
Beyond group work: Organizational determinants of 
malperformance in secondary schools. In P. Glasser, R. 
Sarri & R. Vinter (Eds.), Individual change through small 
groups. New York, N.Y.: Free Press, 1974. xii, 515 p- 
—Describes a research and demonstration project which 
employed the use of group service methods to reduce 
malperforming behavior among junior and senior high 
school students in 7 schools in 5 contrasting communi- 
ties. Pupil characteristics and behavior, school organiza- 
tion and practices, pupil careers, and group services are 
detailed. The most salient finding of the study provides 
evidence that pupil malperformance is most usefully 
viewed as a consequence of adverse school-pupil 
interactions. (15 ref) 

8740. Sartore, Richard L. (Arbor Hill Elementary 
School, Albany, N.Y.) Guidance in the open school. The 
School Counselor, 1974(Mar), Vol. 21(4), 290-294. De- 
Scribes the open school philosophy and some of its 
implications for the counselor. The open school concept 
encourages the development of a flexible, trusting 
environment which will assist children in becoming self- 
reliant and responsible. The programs are well planned 
and highly structured. Key developing roles for counse- 
lors include creating a learning atmosphere and accentu- 
ating the importance of a child's ideas, interests, and 
personal worth. Several ways of implementing these roles 
are suggested. The basic principle to guide the counselor 
is to understand how human beings learn and to 
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integrate the staff, children, and community in the 
learning process.—A. S. Helge. 

8741. Shah, S. (Western Australian Inst, of Technolo- 
gy, Perth) Evaluation of clinical learning and teaching, 
Australian Occupational Therapy Journal, 1973(Oct), Vol, 
20(4), 180-184.—Suggests that the education process 
may be classified into 4 Stages (formulating a set of 
general and specific operational objectives, Selecting a 
sequence of steps for achieving these objectives, selecting 
suitable methods of teaching these objectives, and 
measuring and evaluating the achievement). These Stages 
are discussed in relation to learning and teaching in a 
clinical setting. The measurement and evaluation Process 
is discussed in detail and the kinds of information 
required to perform a valid assessment are described 
(e.g. therapeutic competence, intellectual abilities, and 
personal characteristics). Components of these qualities 
are outlined, and the function of evaluation procedures is 
considered.—L. Gorsey. 

8742. Srinivasan, V. & Weinstein, Alan G. (U. 
Rochester, Graduate School of Management) Effects of 
curtailment on an admissions model for a graduate 
management program. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 58(3), 339-346.— Developed 2 admis- 
sions models to predict future academic performance of 
graduate management students. The Ist model was 
based on 40 students who were admitted and enrolled in 
the program and was uncorrected for curtailment. The 
2nd model was developed from the total applicant 
population of 222 students after curtailment correction. 
The corrected model demonstrated higher predictive 
validity than the uncorrected model for 2 future classes 
of students. Furthermore, different predictors entered 
each model, affecting the beta weights, validities of 
predictors, and the total amount of variance explained 
by the models. A factor analysis and an analysis of 
admissions decisions offer additional support for the 
curtailment-corrected model in selecting students with 
high academic potential.—Journal abstract. 

8743. Torre, Mottram & Torre, Elizabeth. (Tulane U.) 

Adaptations of the group psychotherapy approach for 
use in poverty area elementary schools. In M. Rosenb- 
aum (Ed.), Drug abuse and drug addiction. Ton 
England: Gordon & Breach, 1973. 98 p.—Describes 
clinical-educational versions of the group ee 
approach to mental health services in a poverty KS 
elementary school. The 3 groups consisted of 
Sessions each and involved the mothers of the chiga 
the teachers in the school, and finally, the 5th B | 
Students themselves. Parent-child relationships, sc We 
problems, and social conflicts were emphasized in 
groups. 
8744. Trowbridge, Norma. (George Mason o a 
concept and IQ in elementary school children. Ca ik (0 
Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. ships 
37-49.—Results of an investigation into the c e 
between self-concept and IQ in slemena o i 
children show that Ss on both the high and the o is 
of the IQ continuum had lower scores on ur dle of 
Self Esteem Inventory (CSEI) than those in the mi 10 
A ee ept and 
the range. The relationship between sell con ompari- 
was significant but nonlinear. A more detaile: S in the 
Son was drawn between high-IQ Ss and thos 
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center. Ss scoring above the 90th percentile on a group 
intelligence test had significantly lower CSEI scores than 
those scoring between the 40th and 60th percentiles. This 
result was found not only with respect to the total score, 
but also on 3 of the 4 subscales. On only 1 subscale, that 
concerned with home and parents, did the high-IQ group 
show a higher self-concept.—H. J. Mc Whinnie. 

8745. Vafakas, Katherine M. (Northwestern State U. 
Louisiana) Ethical behavior of community college 
counselors. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
1974(Mar) Vol. 15(2), 101-104.—Administered the 
Ethical Judgment Scale (EJS) to 174 counselors from 20 
public community colleges. The EJS measures 5 stages of 
ethical behavior (punishment, institutional, societal, 
individual, and principle or conscience orientations) in 
15 hypothetical case situations that may confront a 
college counselor. Counselors cited drug abuse as the 
most frequent problem they encountered. Unwanted 
pregnancy was the 3rd most frequent problem, and 
abortion and suicide attempts ranked last. Results 
indicate that the more the counselors are in contact with 
cases within a given problem area, the more client- 
oriented they become. Most Ss reflected an institutional 
and societal orientation when dealing with clients. The 
greater the total years of counseling and teaching 
experience, the more often Ss selected the punishment 
and institutional orientations (p < .05). —L. Gorsey. 

8746. Weis, Susan F. & Hubbard, Constance F. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) The Vocational Commitment 
Index. Home Economics Research Journal, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 2(2), 105-111.—Describes the Vocational Commit- 
ment Index (VCI), a 74-item instrument developed to 
assess vocational commitment based upon a theoretically 
derived construct. The VCI was administered to 38 
teachers and 38 students in high school vocational food 
service programs, 14 undergraduates preparing for 
careers in the hospitality industry, and 33 college 
graduates employed in hospitality occupations. Results 
demonstrate the ability of the VCI to discriminate 
among individuals at various stages of career develop- 
ment. Evidence of the VCT's precision of measurement 
and internal consistency was obtained. A rating scale to 
assess construct validity was developed and used with a 
jury to yield evidence of instrument validity. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8747. Werner, Wayne E. (Auburn U., School of 
Education) Effect of role choice on vocational high 
School students. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 77-84.—Attempted to determine 
whether the role choice dimension of J. L. Holland’s 
theory of vocational choice is applicable to vocational 
high school students. 594 vocational ( and 12th 
graders completed the Vocational Preference Inventory 
and a personal data questionnaire. A student rating sheet 
Was given to Ss’ instructors. Results indicate that Ss with 
a clear role choice had significantly higher mean 
achievement scores, were more satisfied with their 
training program, and had a lower attrition rate than Ss 
with an unclear role choice. Results suggest that school 
Counselors should listen to what students say they want 
to do in their work role.—Journal abstract. 

8748. White, John. (Kirkwood Community Coll.) The 
human potential laboratory in the community college. 
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Journal of College Student Personnel, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
15(2), 96-100.—Administered the Penonal Oneida 
Inventory (POI) to 85 community college students who 
participated in a 12-wk human potential laboratory and 
74 students who did not participate. Pre- and posttest 
data indicate that laboratory participants made signifi- 
cant gains on 4 of the 12 POI scales p < 10. 
Participant groups with high pretest variability tended to 
demonstrate the greatest growth.—Journal abstract. 

8749. Wigent, Philip A. (Monroe County Community 
Coll.) Personality variables related to career decision- 
making abilities of community college students. Journal 
of College Student Personnel, 1974(Mar), Vol. 15(2), 
105-108.—Administered a questionnaire about the 
perceived certainty of career decisions, the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS), and Sherwood’s 
semantic differential Inventory of the Self-Concept to 
300 students at an open-door community college, On the 
questionnaire, Ss rated themselves as to how decided 
they were about career choices at the present time and 6 
mo before, 21% had become less sure over the past 6 mo, 
49% indicated more certainty, and 30% did not change in 
certainty. Self-concept and self-esteem were related to 
career certainty for males, females, and upperclassmen, 
but not for freshmen. Only 1 variable (affiliation) on the 
EPPS was significantly related to career selection 
certainty. A significant negative correlation between 
Succorance and career certainty of females was ob- 
tained. Educational background of parents and academ- 
ic achievement were not related to career certainty,—L. 
Gorsey. 

$750. Williams, Jack E. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) In 
search of Eden. Counseling & Values, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
18(1), 26-30.—Suggests that classified assembly-line jobs 
are "meaningless work" as contrasted with the artist- 
craftsman model of quality, creativity, and individual- 
ism. The school counselor is urged to see education as an 
end in itself, in the quest for social awareness and 

identity —A. M. Cawley. 
BCE Wilson, Jock. (Bishop. Otter Coll., Chichester, 
England) Transference and counter-transference in 
counselling. British Journal of Guidance d C ounselling, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 15-26.— Transference and counter- 
transference, along with the art of interpretation and the 
meeting of resistances, are fundamental concepts within 
psychoanalysis. As an example of a school of counselin, 
which does not use these concepts in any funding 
way, the position of C. Rogers is discussed along wit 
that of C. B. Truax and R. R. Carkhuff, and various 
criticisms are made. Counseling which uses transference 
and counter-transference is then discussed—particularl 
work emanating from the Tavistock Clinic with J. 
Bowlby, M. Balint, and D. W. Malan as its main 
advocates—and difficulties in this approach are e A 
claim is made for categorization in therapeutic bis e 
useful in enriching rather than diminishing are ve. 
ship. Counselors need to be trained experientia Ze d 
understand transference and countertransference pl x: 
nomena, and suggestions are made as to how this may 

ict. 
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seling System. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychol- 
ogy, 1974(Win), Vol. 4, 26-27. 
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8753. Carpenter, James B. (Lackland Air Force Base, 
Occupational Research Div., Tex.) Relative validity of 
two-item formats for obtaining length of service data 
from job inventories. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 4, 30. 

8754. Constant, G. N.; Goulden, D. R. & Grimm, E. J. 
(FAA Civil Aeromedical Inst, Aviation Psychology 

_ Lab., Oklahoma City, Okla.) Aviation medicine transla- 
tions: Annotated bibliography of recently translated 
material: VIII. FAA Office of Aviation Medicine Report, 
1973(Dec), No. 73-19, 9 p.—Presents an annotated 
bibliography of translations of foreign-language articles 
dealing with aviation medicine, including studies of 
equilibration, vestibular function, electronystagmogra- 
phy, cardiovascular reactions to noise stress, the relation- 
ship between stress and performance, and attitudes and. 
performance of air traffic controllers. 

8755. Farley, John U.; Howard, John A. & Weinstein, 
David. (Columbia U.) The relationship of liking and 
choice to attributes of an alternative and their saliency. 
Multivariate Behavioral Research, 1974(Jan), Vol. 9(1), 
27-35.—Interviewed 265 adults, who gave an overall 
evaluation on a continuous scale of 20 specific attributes 
of their chosen brand of subcompact automobile, as well 
as a measure of their intention to purchase. Evaluations 
were combined in linear regressions to predict overall 
liking and purchase intention. Of 2 forms—raw scales 
and scales weighted by the importance attached to each 
attribute by each S—unweighted evaluations proved 
more consistent and important predictors than did these 
Same evaluations weighted by their saliency.—Journal 
abstract. 

8756. Federman, Philip J.; Lautman, Martin R. & 
Siegel, Arthur I. Factors involved in the adjustment of 
low aptitude personnel to the Navy and their use for 
predicting reenlistment. Wayne, Pa.: Applied 
Psychological Services, Inc., 1973. 70 p.—Presents a 
longitudinal analysis of the reactions of à sample of low 
aptitude personnel to various aspects of US Navy life. 
Questionnaires were administered at various points 

during the Ist enlistment of an initial cohort sample of 
1,837 Category IV sailors. The last questionnaire, 
administered 24 mo after entering the Service, produced 
391 usable forms. The other assessment points were Ist 
week of boot camp, end of recruit training (3 mo later), 
and 9 mo after entry into the service. Factors influencing 
perception of the Navy at the points sampled are 
isolated, and the predictability of reenlistment from the 
factors of the Ist 3 time periods is stated.— p. Federman. 

8757. Husain, Aziz M. & Zubairi, Shamshad A. 

Academic background and performance in Central 
Superior Services examination. Pakistan Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 6(1-2), 23-30.— Tested 
whether success in the annual Central Superior Services 
examination can be predicted by a candidate's academic 
record in college. Significant correlations (p — DI) were 
found between college performance and performance in 
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each of the 3 components of the examination—the vig — 
voce, the written contents test, and the Psychological — 
tests. The relationship with academic achievement was 
highest with the viva voce and lowest with Psychological 
tests. Because the correlations were small, it is concluded 
that factors other than academic achievement are also 
important in determining success in the examination, 
—M. Akhtar. 

8758. Jacobson, D. (Tel-Aviv U., Israel) Planning for 
retirement and anticipatory attitudes towards withdraw. 
al from work. British Journal of Guidance & Counselling, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 72-83.—Reviews inferences from 
previous studies on the sociopsychological meaning of 
the transition from work to retirement. Data are reported 
on the nature and scope of preretirement planning in a 
sample of 215 older male and female industrial workers, 
Particular reference is made to the extent to which 
planning of leisure activities is related to the worker's 
attitudes toward retirement, and several intervening 
variables affecting this relationship are examined. Final- 
ly, some theoretical and practical implications for 
preretirement counseling and training are discussed. It is 
suggested that preretirement counseling schemes may 
not be able to compensate for failure to develop life-long 
habits of using free time constructively or for inadequate 
financial provision for retirement. (22 ref)—Journal. 
abstract. 

8759. Lawler, Edward E.; Hall, Douglas T. & Oldham, 
Greg R. (U. Michigan) Organizational climate: Relation- 
ship to organizational structure, process and perform- 
ance. Organizational Behavior & Human Performance, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 11(1), 139-155.—Examined the view that 
Organizational structure and process are related to 
Organizational climate which, in turn, is related to 
organization performance and employee job satisfaction. 
Questionnaires were completed by the directors of 117 
research and development organizations and by 291 
Scientists in a subsample of 21 of these organizations, 
Analysis of the data shows that several organizational 
Process variables (but no structural variables) were 
significantly related to the climate of the organization as 
Perceived by scientists. Perceived climate in turn Sa 
Significantly related to measures of organ 
performance and to job satisfaction. (23 ref)—Journa 
abstract. 

8760. Mirin, Steven M. (McLean Hosp., Drug 
Research-H, Belmont, Mass.) Ineffective military per 
sonnel: |. A psychosocial perspective. dre 4 
General Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 30(3), 398 E 
—Views failure to adapt in a military seine | 
multidimensional problem. In what has become a Gi d 
structured technologic environment, ádol re z 
disadvantaged backgrounds find themselves una E. 
compete successfully for status. The result is je 
frustration, increasing alienation, and lowered SE 
teem, followed by ineffective performance and an 5 ES 
behavior. The noncareer, military psyche ia 
quently asked to evaluate such servicemen, but, ae ii 
adolescent patient, he too may be struggling to acy atl 
the military milieu. A preventive approach is WEE 
for the problems of both. It is considered (e 
termers” at risk of failure within the military Së dvance 
be encouraged to develop their potential an 
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out of jobs that sap their self-esteem. For the first-term 
psychiatrist, maintenance of professional self-esteem 
may entail helping this come about. (44 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

8761. Nicholson, Philip T.; Mirin, Steven M. & 
Schatzberg, Alan F. (Harvard U., School of Public 
Health, Boston) Ineffective military personnel: Il. An 
ethical dilemma for psychiatry. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 30(3), 406-410.—Suggests 
that use of the military psychiatrist as an agent of social 
control is a critical factor underlying the dramatic rise in 
the number of servicemen discharged for character and 
behavior disorders. Statistics illustrating the magnitude 
of this special type of nonmedical, psychiatric discharge 
are presented, along with an explanation of the organiza- 
tional dynamics that influence the diagnostic process. 
The consequences for the patient of this administrative 
separation are summarized, and the appropriateness of a 
psychiatrist acting as both "expert witness" and "judge" 
is questioned. Detailed recommendations for military 
psychiatrists who seek to maintain their professional 
integrity and to practice effective preventive psychiatry 
for the military community are presented. The military 
psychiatrist is identified as the man most able, because of 
his knowledge and his influential position in the military 
structure, to implement substantial improvements at the 
installation level in character and behavior discharge 
procedures, even in the absence of needed structural 
reform.— Journal abstract. 

8762. Perry, Arnon & Friedman, S. Thomas. (Tel-Aviv 
U., Israel) Dimensional analysis of attitudes toward 
commercial flying. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 58(3), 388-390.—Investigated attitudes 
toward commercial flying and aviation among the 
college-age population. A factor analysis of responses by 
355 students on a S0-item questionnaire yielded 14 
identifiable factors. Some of these were found related to 
flying experience and to sex of the respondent.—Journal 
abstract. 

8763. Peters, Lawrence H.; Terborg, James R. & 
Taynor, Janet. (Purdue U.) Women as Managers Scale 
(WAMS): A measure of attitudes toward women in 
management positions. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 4, 27. 

8764. Popyesku, Yel; Kristian-Myelikson, G.; 
Fekeoaru, K. & Stoika, V. (Academy of Social and 
Political Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Bucharest, Roma- 
nia) [Estimating the workload of employees of electric 
Power stations.] (Russ) Revue Roumaine des Sciences 
Sociales-Série de Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 17(2), 117-128. 
—Describes the construction and use of a method for 
evaluating workload. The method establishes 4-5 levels 
Of difficulty for each of 4 processes—perception, 
thinking, memory, and action—every level of difficulty 
being assigned a fixed number of points. Each employee 
activity is analyzed to determine what level of difficulty 
in the 4 processes it involves and on this basis is assigned 
a difficulty score. 172 observations were made of 
engineers, Operators, and shift superintendents at 2 
thermoelectric power stations with differing degrees of 
automation and at a hydroelectric power station. 
Addition of the scores for all employee's activities led to 
an estimate of his workload. At the same time, 
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employees made subjective evaluations of their own 
workloads. Correlations of objective and subjective 
evaluations of workload were reliable in 5 of 8 within- 
Job-category comparisons Results are interpreted as 
Supporting, on the whole, the effectiveness of the 
proposed system.—E. C. Koffman. 

765. Staw, Barry M. (U. Illinois) Attitudinal and 
behavioral consequences of changing a major organiza- 
tional reward: A natural field experiment. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 296), 
742-151.—Tested J. G. March and H. A. Simon's 1958 
inducements-contributions theory and L, Festinger's 
1957 theory of cognitive dissonance within an organiza- 
tional setting, A natural field experiment was made 
possible by the fact that many young men (N = $50) 
who had joined an organization (the US Army Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps), in part to avoid being drafted, 
subsequently receiving information (a draft lottery 
number) which affected the value of this organizational 
reward. When individuals were not bound or committed 
to the organization, increased turnover resulted from the 
decrease in organizational rewards, However, when 
individuals were contractually bound to the organiza- 
tion, a counterhedonic relationship held between 
changes in rewards and changes in both attitudes and 
behavior. Differences between laboratory and natural 
field experimentation are cited to explain why previous 
dissonance research has failed to find both attitudinal 
and behavioral effects, (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8766. Willems, Edwin P. (U. Houston) Behavioral 
technology and behavioral ecology. Journal of Applied 
Behavior Analysis, 1974(Spr), Vol. 7(1), 151-165,—Dis- 
cusses applied behavior analysis, as a special case of 
behavioral technology, from the standpoint of behavioral 
ecology. The ecological orientation and its emphasis 
upon system-like interdependencies imong E 
organism, and behavior are presented, widespread 
possibilities for unintended effects of simple interven- 
tions provide the context for evaluating effective beha- 
vioral technology and calling for cooperation between 
the technologist and ecologist. Such cooperation, in the 
form of mutual and cooperative research efforts, should 
come naturally for the technologist and ecologist, 
because they share some fundamental values and 
assumptions, and each has much to offer the other, 
Several areas of such cooperative effort are spelled out. 
(For comments, see PA, Vol 52:Issue 4.) (35 ref) 
—Journal abstract. j 

8767. Wright, Mary J. (U. Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) CPA: The first ten years. Canadian Psychologist, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 112-131.—Describes the roots and 
early stresses of organizational psychology in Canada. 
The impetus of World War II manpower selection and 
training, and the immediate postwar growth of bel, 
ties, are seen as central to the beginning years of the 
Canadian Psychological Association. (French abstract) 


(29 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Occupational Guidance & Personnel Selection 
& Training 
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8768. Beusse, William E. (U.S. Air Force 
Resources Lab., Alexandria, Va.) Analysis of survey 
findings concerning the U.S. Armed Forces Institute 
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(USAFI) high school General Educational Development 
(GED) program. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 60. 

8769. Bowser, Samuel E.; Sherman, Gary & Whisler, 
R. Hugh. (U.S. Navy Personnel Research & Develop- 
ment Center, San Diego, Calif.) An action-research 
approach to central city unemployment. Journal of 
Vocational Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 115-124.—Ap- 
| proached the specific problem of unemployment in the 
central city by implementing a method which emphasiz- 
ed (a) developing the individual’s abilities to locate and 
apply for existing job openings and (b) helping the 
person acquire the self-assurance necessary to utilize 
these new skills. Results indicate that the training 
obtained did help the individuals involved to view 
themselves as productive. (22 ref) 

8770. Cherry, Nicola. (Medical Research Council Unit 
on Environmental Factors in Mental & Physical Illness, 
London School of Economics, England) Do careers 
officers give good advice? British Journal of Guidance & 
Counselling, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 27-40.—The National 
Survey of Health and Development is a longitudinal 
study of 5,362 young people born in the Ist week of 
March, 1946, and living throughout Britain. 90% of the 

15-yr-old school-leavers in the sample were recommend- 
ed by the Youth Employment Service to take up à 
particular sort of work. Ss who followed this advice 
stayed longer in their Ist job than Ss who took up some 
other work. Evidence is presented which suggests that 
this better performance resulted not from the personality 
of the Ss who accepted advice nor from the superior 
lypes of Ist job they entered, but from the accurate 
assessment by the careers officer of their abilities and 
interests.—Journal abstract. 

8771. Cherry, Nita L. (Dept. of Labour, 
Psychology Section, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia) 
Clients' experience of vocational guidance. Journal of 
Vocational Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 67-76.—Con- 
ducted a 2-phase postal follow-up study with 908 clients 
receiving vocational guidance from psychologists at the 
Australian Department of Labor to establish the effec- 
tiveness of the guidance service as seen by clients, and to 
build up à picture of the type of client benefiting most 
from vocational guidance. Phase 1 of the follow-up was 
carried out by questionnaire 1 wk after the initial 
interview, to obtain the client's estimate of the nature 
and degree of the help he received. In Phase 2,a 
questionnaire was sent approximately 6 mo after the 
guidance interview to determine how much influence 
vocational guidance had on the client's actions over a 
relatively longer period. Results show that Ss who said 
they had been helped by the guidance service (a) were 
younger, (b) were fairly Specific about their original 
reasons for seeking vocational guidance, (c) said they 
had learned something new about themselves in guid- 
ance, and (d) said that guidance had resulted in career 
decision-making and action. Other Characteristics of 
these Ss and of Ss who were not helped by vocational 
guidance are described and discussed.—Journal abstract. 

8772. Cleff, Samuel H.; Gael, Sidney & Vangilder, 
Donald L. Job tenure and computerized profile 
matching. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 57-58. 


Applied 
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8773. Croll, Paul R.; Mullins, Cecil J. & Weeks 
Joseph L. Validation of the Cross-Cultural Aircrew 
Aptitude Battery on a Vietnamese pilot trainee sample, 
US AFHRL Technical Report, 1973(Nov), No. 73-30, 13 
p— Validated the Cross-Cultural Aircrew Aptitude 
Battery (CCAAB) with a Vietnamese pilot trainee 
sample. Results indicate that the CCAAB is an accepta- 
ble predictor of pilot success for foreign national pilot 
candidates and that optimum prediction is obtained 
when predictor sets and regression weights are nationali- 
ty-specific. 

8774. Daane, Calvin J. (Arizona State U.) Job 
personalization and the vocational exploration group. 
Journal of Employment Counseling, 1973(Mar), Vol. 10(1), 
3-10.—Describes a new method of work exploration, 
field tested with employment service applicants and high 
school youth. In an experimental-control study with 
1,700 Ss in 8 states, divided into 5-member groups, the 
method increased self-confidence and perception 
through structured feedback and assessment of interest 
skills. 5 categories of job satisfiers were considered, 
Indicators of results favored the Vocational Exploration 
Group (VEG) Ss, particularly with respect to job 
placements, which were twice as high as for the controls, 
and employment perceptions. Positive attitudes of trust 
were enhanced for the VEG, and flexibility in problem 
solving and decision-making was improved. It appears 
that the VEG is a useful method for counselors and 
community workers.—H. Crouch. 

8775. Dunn, Dennis J. & Allen, Thomas. (U. Wiscon- 
sin, Research & Training Center, Stout) Vocational 
needs and occupational reinforcers of vocational evalu- 
ators. Vocational Evaluation & Work Adjustment Bulletin, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 6(4), 22-28.—Administered the Minne- 
sota Importance Questionnaire, which measures the 
relative importance of 20 common job-related reinfor- 
cers, to 61 vocational evaluators. Results indicate that 
the Ss preferred job situations in which they were able to 
(a) do things for other people, (b) obtain a sense of 
accomplishment, (c) make use of their abilities, (d) try 
out their own ideas, and (e) make decisions on their own. 
Ss were also given the Minnesota Job Description 
Questionnaire to ascertain which work reinforcers were 
available to them. There was substantial congruence 
between available and desired reinforcers.—R. S. A 

8776. Echternacht, Gary J.; Reilly, Richard R. 
McCaffrey, Patty J. (Educational Testing Service, 


Princeton, N.J.) Development and validity of a wer 


al and occupational interest inventory. Catalog cd 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Spt), Vol. a e 

8777. Fisch, M. A. & Siegel, A. I. Skill and knowl: a 
requirements for the AN/BQR-2 DIMUS (U). ME 
Pa.: Applied Psychological Services Inc., EU "s 
—Determined skill and knowledge requirements SE 
in developing personnel and training req SIM 
studies and to provide a baseline for use by | sion 
sponsored definition evaluation panels. Multidimen: an 
al scaling analysis was employed to obtain EE 
maintenance skills and knowledges for 2 SC : 
DIMUS (digital, multibeam steering sonar) se Si 
DIMUS skill and knowledge requirements Wee. 
sented by 8 factors, the maintenance skill and kno 
requirements by 5 factors.—P. Federman. 
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8778. Guinn, Nancy & Germadnik, George J. (Lack- 
land Air Force Base, Personnel Research Div., Tex.) 
Feasibility of developing a procurement strategy for 
School of Military Sciences, officer input. Catalog of 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 4, 28. 

8779. Guinn, Nancy. (Lackland Air Force Base, 
Personnel Research Div., Tex.) Factors related to 
adaptability to military service among 1965 airman 
accessions. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1974(Win), Vol. 4, 29. 

8780. Guinn, Nancy; Farmer, C. Byron & Wilbourn, 
James M. Effect of an all-volunteer force on input into 
the school of military sciences, officer training 
program. US AFHRL Technical Report, 1973(Dec), No. 
TR-73-19, 32 p.—Surveyed 3,931 US Air Force Officer 
trainees and categorized them into groups based on draft 
vulnerability and expressed attitude toward voluntary 
military service, prior service experience, rated-nonrated 
status, and entry before and after November 1971. 
Results indicate that prior service personnel and minori- 
ty groups expressed a more favorable attitude toward 
voluntary military service. Comparisons on other demo- 
graphic, aptitudinal, and attitudinal variables reveal 
significant differences between self- and draft-motivated 
trainees and between prior and nonprior service person- 
nel. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8781. Hansen, Duncan N., et al. (Florida State UE 
Center for Computer Assisted Instruction) A guide to 
computer simulations of three adaptive instructional 
models for the advanced instructional system Phases H 
and Ill. US AFHRL Technical Report, 1973(Oct), No. 72- 
50, 45 p.—Presents findings related to the computer 
Simulation of 3 adaptive instructional models for 
individualized technical training in the US Air Force. A 
user's guide for the simulated models is provided, and 
recommendations and methods for model validation are 
suggested. 

8782. Holland, John L. (Johns Hopkins U.) Career 
counseling: Then, now, and what's next? Counseling 
Psychologist, 1974, Vol. 4(3), 24-26.—Proposes that the 
future of career counseling will include the use of 
computers and of printed materials such as workbooks. 
One-to-one vocational counseling is considered expen- 
Sive and will be used as a last resort. Factor analysis 
indicates that there are 4-8 different kinds of occupa- 
tions and major categories of interests and that they are 
related to each other. It is concluded that the current 
trend towards career education has been spurred by 
Federal support but that, because of inherent weakness- 
es, the trend will not survive.—H. Silverman. 

_ 8783. Horan, John J.; Herr, Edwin L. & Warner, 
Richard W. (Pennsylvania State U.) Effects of audio and 
Video monitoring on interviewer discomfort. Journal of 
Employment Counseling, 1973(Mar), Vol. 10(1), 40-43. 
— Tested the 1971 conclusions of T. J. Niland et al about 
the different inhibitory effects of video and audio 
Monitoring in an experiment with 39 Bureau of Employ- 
Ment Security interviewers during 2 wks of their in- 
Service training. Niland’s term “performance inhibition” 
was redefined as “interviewer discomfort.” During the 
Ist wk Ss were randomly assigned to video or audio 
Monitoring, and in the 2nd wk the conditions were 
Teversed. Paid students role-played typical job appli- 
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cants. Each workshop participant conducted 4 inter- 
views. After each session, the interviewer rated himself 
ona 5-point scale as to how the presence of recording 
equipment affected him in defensiveness, tension, friend- 
liness, hurriedness, and involvement. Results indicate 
that either the effect of videotaping on trainees was never 
as intense as was believed, or the threat of its presence 
has diminished.—H. Crouch. 

8784. Johnson, Alan E. (Decatur Evaluation Center, 
Ill.) Client involvement in vocational evaluation: Some 
specifics. Vocational Evaluation & Work Adjustment 
Bulletin, 1973(Dec), Vol. 6(4), 19-21.—Itemizes possible 
ways of involving the client in a participatory vocational 
evaluation process. 4 categories of participation are 
delineated: client involvement in evaluating himself, in 
planning his own experiences, in receiving and giving 
feedback, and in socialization. 

8785. Joyce, Reid P.; Chenzoff, Andrew P.; Mulligan, 
Joseph F. & Mallory, William J. (Applied Science Assoc., 
Valencia, Pa.) Fully proceduralized job performance 
aids: Draft military specification for organizational and 
intermediate maintenance. US AFHRL Technical Re- 
port, 1973(Dec), No. 73-43(1), 153 p.—Presents a model 
for specifications for the preparation d aids for 
maintenance of US Air Force equipment. The model has 
the unique feature of requiring that a task analysis 
yielding intermediate products—annotated task identifi- 
cation matrix, test equipment and tool use form, and a 
generalized task list—be prepared in a standard format, 
This Ist volume is followed by a handbook for job 
performance aids developers (Volume II) and a hand- 
book for job performance aids managers and training 
specialists (Volume III). 

8786. Kalt, Neil C. & Barrett, Katherine M. (Baruch 
Coll. City U. New York) Facilitation of learning from a 
technical manual: An exploratory investigation. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 58(3), 357-361, 
Attempted to determine whether the inclusion of 
advance organizers, postquestions, concrete illustrations, 
and delayed review in à technical manual facilitates 
learning and enhances the manual's effectiveness as à 
reference source. A manual containing these 4 tech- 
niques was given to 1 group of 20 engineers. A 2nd group 
of 20 was given the same manual without these 
techniques. The experimental group recalled more 
information, found more of the information big ee on 
a look-up test in less time, and had more avorable 
attitudes toward the manual than the control group. The 
version of the manual accounted for a substantial 

roportion of variance in recall test scores, look-up test 
scores, and ratings.—Journal abstract. i 

8787. Kasschau, Patricia L. (U. Southern California, 
Andrus Gerontology Center) Reevaluating the need for 
retirement preparation programs. Industrial Gerontolo- 
gy, 1974(Win), N.S. Vol. 1(1), 42-59.—After cl, 
results from 3 large-scale, well-designed studies © 
retirement preparation programs from among the few et 
the field that qualified according to research standards, 


certain findings emerge: (a) confusion still exists as to 
whether Ge programs function is to counsel d 
lan; (b) few employers offer. more than benef its 
information; (c) probably the plan's most useful f x 
is to encourage employees to do their own planning; àn 
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(d) employers are recommended to design programs 
more carefully, implement them suitably, and to prepare 
follow-up evaluations based on the objectives of the 
program. (77 ref)—A. M. Cawley. 

8788. Kessick, Karen. (Charlotte Rehabilitation 
Hosp., N.C.) The Wells Concrete Directions Test: Its 
applicability to vocational evaluation. Vocational Evalua- 
tion & Work Adjustment Bulletin, 1973(Dec), Vol. 6(4), 
15-18.—The Wells Concrete Directions Test is a popular 
measure of vocational capacity which used mental 
retardates for the normative sample. Administration to 
college students reveals that it is not an appropriate 
vocational evaluation instrument for people of normal 
intelligence. 

8789. Kujoth, Richard. (Milwaukee Model Cities 
Agency, Wis. The validity of the GATB for the 
educationally deficient. Journal of Employment Counsel- 
ing, 1973(Mar), Vol. 10(1), 44—48.— Discusses charges 
that the General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) is an 
unfair screening device. Studies of its validity and 
reliability are summarized. An unresolved issue is 
whether basic remedial education would provide better 

support for upward mobility than would special allow- 
ances for educational deficits—e.g., special nonverbal 
tests. 4 possible conclusions from the research are 
suggested, among them that the GATB may be a true 
aptitude test for all, and that the new nonverbal GATB 
may be useful in predicting success at jobs calling for 
low-level skills. (23 ref) —H. Crouch. 

|| 8790. Madden, Joseph M. (Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Inst.) An analysis of the judging of an Olympic event. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Win), 
Vol. 4, 28. 

8791. McFarland, Barry P. Job analysis of the 
Medical Service Career Field. US AFHRL Technical 
Report, 1974(Jan), No. TR-73-36, 18 p-— Presents the Ist 
in a series of reports designed to compare and make 
recommendations concerning the role of the nurse and 
medical corpsman in the US Air Force's health care 
delivery system. Data from a sample of 1,996 airmen in 
the Medical Service Career Field were analyzed by use of 
the Comprehensive Occupational Data Analysis Pro- 
grams (CODAP). Meaningful job types are identified 
and recommendations for changing the structure of the 
Medical Service career ladder are made based on the 
occupational analysis.—Journal abstract. 

8792. McLaurin, William A. (U. Alabama, Birming- 
ham) Validation of a battery of performance tests for 
prediction of aerospace ground equipment course 
grades. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 62-63. 

8793. Nauta, Franz & Pierce, Michael. (Decision 
Systems Assoc., Rockville, Md.) United States Air Force 
Training Line Simulator. Catalog of Selected Documents 
in Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 62. 

8794. Reeb, M. (Bar Ilan U., Ramat Gan, Israel) The 
perception of occupational structure—an intervening 
variable in vocational behavior. Journal of Vocational 
Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 125-137.—Postulated the 
existence of a widespread perceptual structure of 

occupations. 125 8th-grade males from 5 schools rated all 
pairs of 12 representative job names for overall similarity 
and then ranked them for preference and prestige. The 


group similarity ratings were highly reliable, and multidi. 
mensional analysis yielded a representation in 2 dimen. 
sions, validated as “field” and “level.” The Perceptions 
were the same for all schools and were unaffected by Sy 
socioeconomic level, intelligence, job preference, and 
other vocational parameters. All of these variables were, 
however, associated with the retest reliability of individu. 
al perceptions; group preference rankings were well 
represented by an "ideal" job-point within the Structure, 
Implications for vocational theory and counseling 
practice are presented. (18 ref) 

8795. Rosenbaum, Bernard L. (Personnel Psychology 
Center, New York, N.Y.) Attitude toward invasion of 
privacy in the personnel selection process and job 
applicant demographic and personality correlates, 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 58(3), 
333-338.—Explored the attitudes of subgroups of the job 
applicant population toward invasion of privacy in the 
selection process. Attitude toward privacy invasion and 
personality correlates was also examined. Ss consisted of 
1,392 job applicants. Attitudes were measured by an 
invasion of privacy questionnaire, a 66-item instrument 
factor-analyzed into 5 component factors. Although 
many of the correlations between demographic and 
invasion of privacy factors were significant, they were 
not large enough to account for much meaningful 
variance. Personality correlates suggested a set of 
variables which might merit further investigation. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8796. Scheffler, F. L.; DaPolito, F. J.; McAdams, R. 
L. & Gee, M. J. (U. Dayton, Research Inst.) Feasibility 
of computer processing of technical information on the 
design of instructional systems. US AFHRL Technical 
Report, 1974(Jan), No. 73-40, 114 p.—Studied the 
feasibility of a computer-based information storage and 
retrieval system for technical information on training 
research and instructional system design, which would 
accommodate the needs of both researchers and practi- 
tioners. A review of 10 available computer-based 
information systems based on artificial intelligence 
concepts is presented, and a test of an on-line interactive 
retrieval system with a model data base of 500 literature- 
derived abstracts is described. 

8797. Schwab, Donald P. & Packard, Gary L. (U. 
Wisconsin, Graduate School of Business, Madison) 
Response distortion on the Gordon Personal Inve 
and the Gordon Personal Profile in a selection context: 
Some implications for predicting employee ei 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 580 
372-374.—Applied the Gordon Personal Inventory us 
the Gordon Personal Profile to investigate. CH e 
distortion of forced-choice personality inventories n St 
implications for employee selection. An SE that 
group of female job applicants (n = 29) was to while 
their scores would be used in the selection e ee 
the control group (n = 30) was first hired SE SH 
Tequested to take the inventories. No significan eu 


s TOUpS. 
scale differences appeared E in the 


he control group: 
ficantly moderat- 
| abstract. 


scales were significantly predictive 
experimental group but not in „the 
however, this relationship was not signi 
ed by the instructional set provided—Journa 
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| Gary G. (Applied Psychological Services, Wayne, Pa.) 


8798. Siegel, Arthur L; Berman, Brian A. & Miller, 


Adaptation of advanced measurement and evaluation 
techniques for utilization in Air Force technical training 
systems. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 61. 

8799. Steckler, Victor. A review of the Nonreading 
Aptitude Test Battery. Journal of Employment 
Counseling, 1973(Mar), Vol. 10(1), 17-20.—Re-examines 
data from manuals of the Nonreading Aptitude Test 
Battery (NATB) and General Aptitude Test Battery 
(GATB) in light of some conventionally accepted 
psychometric considerations. The NATB demonstrates 
only a modest correlation with GATB. The highest, .73, 
is between oral vocabulary NATB and GATB verbal 
aptitude. Correlations on the remaining 8 tests go down 
to .50. It is concluded that although the NATB may be a 
valuable tool in working with the disadvantaged, the 
available data fail to substantiate claims of the US 
Training and Employment Service for it. Failing to meet 
both formal and empirical standards, the NATB may be 
as limited in its applicability to the disadvantaged as the 
GATB.—AH. Crouch. ; 

8800. Stewart, Charles D. (U.S. Dept. of Labor, 
Washington, D.C.) The older worker in Japan: Realities 
and possibilities. Industrial Gerontology, 1974(Win), N.S. 
Vol. 1(1), 60-75.—Notes that how older workers fare in 
Japan is of particular interest because of culture 
differences. It is suggested that building on a combina- 
tion of its own traditions, Japan could create a system 
which would give aging workers (55 yrs old) opportuni- 
ties for a step-by-step transfer from full capacity work to 
full retirement, without reducing economic security. 

8801. Stone, LeRoy A. & Brosseau, James D. (U. 
North Dakota) Another utilization of MESA in the 
evaluation-grading of a class of MEDEX trainees. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 
275-278.—Used a recently proposed multidimensional 
Similarity judgment analysis methodology (the Stone- 
-Coles method) to analyze the dimensionality of a class 
of 26 Medex (physician’s extension) trainees as perceived 
by 4 staff members involved in the Medex training 
Project. The extracted dimensions resembled rather 
closely, especially the primary dimension, those extract- 
ed from judgmental data pertaining to an earlier class of 
trainees. Results seem to support a contention that 
Multidimensional scaling of judgment may be valuable 
to use in personnel evaluation matters (e.g., academic 
grading) when the basis for such evaluation-grading is 
limited to the opinion of others (e.g, teachers)—Journal 
abstract. 

8802. Tinsley, Howard E. & Weiss, David J. (U. 
Oregon) A multivariate investigation of the reinforcer 
Structure of occupations. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 97-113.—A previous study by F. H. 
Borgen, et al (see PA, Vol 43:4560) based on 81 
Occupational Reinforcer Patterns (ORPs) suggested a9- 
Category classification of occupations. The present 
Tesearch, based on 148 ORPS, investigated the ability of 
that classificatory system to assimilate new information. 
Supervisors completed the Minnesota Job Description 
Index for the 81 occupations studied by Borgen, et al; 
the other 67 ORPs were derived from the responses of 
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both supervisors and supervisees. Cluster analysis of the 
148 ORPs yielded an 8-category classification of occupa- 
tions in which 5 of the original occupational clusters 
appeared Virtually unchanged; the other 4 original 
clusters were combined into 2 occupational clusters. One 
new cluster was identified. Principal factors analysis was 
employed to study the factor structure of the occupation- 
al reinforcers and to highlight the essential nature of the 
classificatory system. 5 reinforcer factors were identified, 
(21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8803. Vetter, Louise. (Ohio State U.) Reactions to 
Crites' review of the major approaches to career 
counseling. Counseling Psychologist, 1974, Vol. 4(3), 
27-29.—Considers that bias by counselors in regard to 
working women is a serious problem, as is racial 
stereotyping. Counselors need to have more influence on 
what publishers print for their use, since they have a 
responsibility towards their clients. Female counselors 
are not necessarily free of bias towards members of their 
own sex. Psychosocial factors are often neglected in 
career information literature, although valuable contrib- 
utions to vocational information are being made by 
economists and sociologists. (22 ref)—H. Silverman. 

8804. Withers, William. (Queens Coll., City U. New 
York) Some irrational beliefs about retirement in the 
United States. /ndustria! Gerontology, 1974(Win), N.S. 
Vol. 1(1), 23-32.—Lists 9 assumptive statements for 
which there is little solid supporting evidence: right age 
for retirement is 65; work capacity always declines with 
age; older workers cannot be retrained; it does not pay 
to retrain older workers because they retire sọ soon 
afterwards; retraining older workers is futile because no 
one will hire them; older workers cannot be hired by 
companies with insurance programs, because they 
cannot fit them into the programs; undesirability of 
hiring older workers, because as a group they are poorly 
educated; retirement income can be reduced because 
older people need less; older should make room for 
younger workers,—A. M. Cawley. 
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aviation performance criteria from early training and 
selection variables. Journal of Applied Wësse 
1973(Dec), Vol. 58(3), 347-350.—Considers the predic- 
tion problem in the case of designated aviators who are 
not successful in the replacement air group (RAG), oF 
postgraduate, phase of instruction. The sam) de red 
consisted of 592 naval jet aviators assigned to 
training in East and West Coast squadrons. Employing 


multiple correlation analysis to examine RAG comple- 


d dt sate 
tion as a remote criterion variable, undergradu 
training grades significantly predicted RAG comp 
Had the obtained regression weights been employed, t 
attrition rate of a cross-validation sample would have 
been reduced by 33.8%. Those ir ence 
training that were “mission oriented as 

per or flight skills contr one ME to the 

i iteri i abstract. 

explained criterion vrae dei SE (US. Air 


8806. Boyd, Kent N. & 1 
Force Human Resources Lab., Alexandria, e Pe 


analysis of factors related to 
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and FY 1969 Army accessions. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 59. 

8807. Dachler, H. Peter & Mobley, William H. (U. 
Maryland) Construct validation of an instrumentali- 
ty-expectancy-task-goal model of work motivation: 


Applied Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 58(3), 397-418. 
—Tested in 2 organizations an instrumentality-expec- 
tancy-task-goal model that sought to add specificity to 
the conceptualization and measurement of key variables 
by focusing on employees' decision process. Support for 
the major links in the model was found in | of the 
organizations (using data from a sample of 184 employ- 
ees), but results from the other organization (with a 
sample of 412 employees) generally failed to support the 
hypotheses. Special attention is given to the potential 
effect of the organizational environment on employee 
cognitions and motivation. The different results in the 2 
organizations are attributed to possible boundary condi- 
tions that may affect the relationships among employee 
cognitions, task goal selection, and performance. Impli- 
cations of the basic model and its boundary conditions 
for research and practice are discussed. It is concluded 
that the model facilitated the observation of systematic 
and orderly results, thus adding to the understanding of 
behavior in organizations. (32 ref)—Journal abstract. 
8808. Dawis, René V.; Pinto, Patrick P.; Weitzel, 
William & Nezzer, Mildred. (U. Minnesota) Describing 
organizations as reinforcer systems: A new use for job 
satisfaction and employee attitude surveys. Journal of 
Vocational Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 55-66.— Used 
job satisfaction data on 1,088 managerial personnel to 
illustrate how organizations can be differentiated and 
described as reinforcer systems. 27 specific satisfaction 
scales were regressed on overall job satisfaction, sepa- 
rately for each of 5 groups of managers from 5 
Organizations. For all groups, overall satisfaction was 
found to be determined mainly by scales concerning 
challenge of the job and Prospects of one’s chosen career, 
Application of decremental Stepwise multiple regression 
procedures to obtain minimum-variable-set equations 
resulted in different, though overlapping, sets of varia- 
bles in the equations for the different organizations. 
Results suggest a way of describing organizations as 
reinforcer systems, in terms of the specific determinants 
of overall satisfaction for the organization.—Journal 
abstract. 

8809. Ewen, Robert B. Pressure for Production, task 
difficulty, and the correlation between job Satisfaction 
and job performance. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 58(3), 378-380.—Investigated in an 
educational setting H. C. Triandis’s hypothesis that 
pressure for production influences the correlation be- 
tween job satisfaction and job performance. In a difficult 
course with a great deal of pressure, course satisfaction 
and expected grade on the part of the students (n — 25) 
were more highly correlated than in a course where 
pressure on the students (n = 67) was considerably less. 
This finding suggests that differences in production 

pressure and task difficulty may partially explain the 
variety of results obtained when researchers correlate job 
satisfaction with job performance.—Journal abstract. 


Some theoretical boundary conditions. Journal of 
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8810. Garland, Howard. (Upsala Coll.) The effects of 
piece-rate underpayment and overpayment on job 
performance: A test of equity theory with a new 
induction procedure. Journal of Applied Social Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Oct), Vol. 3(4), 325-334. Tested 9) hypotheses 
derived from equity theory: (a) underpaid pieceworkers 
will produce more work of lower quality than equitabh 
paid pieceworkers, and (b) overpaid pieceworkers will 
produce less work of higher quality than equitably paid 
pieceworkers. 72 undergraduates were hired for a l-hr 
proofreading job. Ss were assigned randomly to receive 
15, 30, or 60 cents/page. All Ss met another worker 
(really a confederate) who revealed that he was receiving 
30 cents/page. This produced 3 experimental conditions: 
underpayment, equity, and Overpayment. The principal 
dependent variables were number of pages read, and the 
proportion of errors detected. In general, results support 
the hypotheses. Males and female both performed in a 
manner consistent with the hypotheses, although females 
reacted less intensely than males when overpaid, 
—Journal abstract. 

8811. Gordon, Michael E.; Pryor, Norman M A 
Harris, Bob V. (U. Tennessee) An examination of scaling 
bias in Herzberg's theory of job satisfaction. Organiza- 
tional Behavior & Human Performance, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
11(1), 106-121.—Recent criticisms of F. Herzberg's (see 
PA, Vol 34:4849 and 40:8095) 2-factor theory of job 
satisfaction suggest that his reliance upon the recall of 
critical incidents discussed by R. B. Ewen (see PA, Vol 
39:6094) and dual system of categorization in J. 
Schneider and E. A. Locke's 1971 critique may have 
introduced a scaling bias in his method of experimenta- 
tion which severely restricts respondents' opportunities 
to register negative reactions to motivators (Ms) and 
Positive reactions to hygienes (Hs). 174 industrial 
trainees in 2 vocational education projects responded to 
check lists which contained both negative and positive 
performance specimens related to 2 of Herzberg s Ms 
and 3 Hs. These data were used to test 3 of N. Kings 
(see PA, Vol 44:17577) formulations of Herzbergs 
theory dealing with the relative frequency of good ang 
bad experiences engendered by Ms and Hs. A set si 
hypotheses dealing with levels of satisfaction a 
dissatisfaction derived from Ms and Hz was also teste d 
Results of both studies fail to support Herzberg’s o 
factor theory, Rather, the results appeared to substan! ; 
ate G. Graen's (see PA, Vol 41:3516) contention Set 
the greater potential for satisfaction associated Wi 
intrinsic work factors. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. AT 

8812. Guinn, Nancy & Traux, Steven R. (Lackland 
Force Base, Personnel Research Div., Tex.) Compar 
of volunteer attitudes and career motivation ame A 
officer and airman personnel. Soe Selec! 
Documents in Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 59. 

8813. Hewett, Thomas T. O'Brien Gordon SEH 
Hornik, John. (U. Illinois) The effects of work Se 
tion, leadership style, and member compatibility | d 
the productivity of small groups working ona Wee 
tive task. Organizational Behavior & Human Perfor! atible 
1974(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 283-301.—Assembled compu 
and incompatible groups with person or task-o! aniza- 
leaders and required them to use | of 4 work Mo 
tions while performing a manipulative task. Intei 
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compatibility was determined by the Fundamental 
Interpersonal Relations Orientation-Behavior scales and 
leadership style by the Least Preferred Co-worker scale. 
In terms of structural role theory, organizations differed 
in kind and amount of 2 forms of cooperation—coordi- 
nation and collaboration. Group leaders were required to 
use participatory rather than supervisory leadership. 
Results indicate that compatible groups had higher 
productivity than incompatible, collaborative groups had 
lower productivity than noncollaborative, and collabora- 
tion and coordination interacted in influencing group 
productivity. (33 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8814. Hines, George H. (Victoria U. Wellington, New 
Zealand) Cross-cultural differences in two-factor moti- 
vation theory. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 58(3), 375-377.— Tested F. Herzberg's 2-factor 
motivation theory in New Zealand, using ratings of 12 
job factors and overall job satisfaction obtained from 
218 middle managers and 196 salaried employees. 
Contrary to dichotomous motivator-hygiene predictions, 
supervision and interpersonal relationships were ranked 
highly by those with high job satisfaction, and there was 
strong agreement between satisfied managers and sala- 
ried employees in the relative importance of job factors. 
Findings are interpreted in terms of social and employ- 
ment conditions in New Zealand.—Journal abstract. 

8815. Hines, George H. (Victoria U. Wellington, New 
Zealand) Achievement motivation, occupations, and 
labor turnover in New Zealand. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 58(3), 313-317.—Used a 
nonprojective measure of achievement motivation to 
investigate the relationship among need for achievement 
(nAch), labor turnover, and occupations in New Zea- 
land. Questionnaire results from 315 entrepreneurs, 
engineers, accountants, and middle managers revealed 
low turnover among high nAch self-employed Ss. High- 
turnover Ss displayed significantly higher achievement 
motivation levels than low-turnover Ss. Among engi- 
neers, accountants, and middle managers, those with 
high nAch had high labor mobility rates. Results are 
supportive of D. C. McClelland's theory and demon- 
strate the feasibility of extension of the model through 
use of nonprojective research methods. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

8816. Hrebiniak, Lawrence G. & Roteman, Michael R. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) A study of the relationship 
between need satisfaction and absenteeism among 
managerial personnel. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 58(3), 381-383.—Examined the relation- 
Ship between need satisfaction and absenteeism for a 
sample of 40 managers in a state organization. The data 
indicate a positive relationship between dissatisfaction 
and absenteeism. The larger the need deficiencies, as 
measured by L. W. Porters (see PA, Vol. 37:5789) 
questionnaire format, the greater the rate of absenteeism. 
The relationship between dissatisfaction and absentee- 
ism held when controlling for the effects of hierarchical 
level.—Journal abstract. 

8817. Joyce, Reid P.; Chenzoff, Andrew P.; Mulligan, 
Joseph F. & Mallory, William J. (Applied Science ASSOC., 
Valencia, Pa.) Fully proceduralized job performance 
aids: Handbook for JPA managers and training special- 
ists. US AFHRL Technical Report, 1913(Dec), No. 13- 
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43(3), 70 p.—Presents guidelines, suggested procedures, 
‘and checklists for use in the review and assessment of the 
subproducts, intermediate products, and job perform- 
ance aids for maintenance of US Air Force equipment, 
according to the draft specifications presented in Volume 
I of this series. The present report was preceded by a 
handbook (Volume II) for job performance aids develop- 
ers (see PA, Vol 52:Issue 4). 

8818. Joyce, Reid P.; Chenzoff, Andrew P.; Mulligan, 
Joseph F. & Mallory, William J. (Applied Sciences 
Assoc., Valencia, Pa.) Fully proceduralized job perform- 
ance aids: Handbook for JPA developers. US AFHRL 
Technical Report, 1973(Dec), No. 73-43(2), 132 p.—Con- 
tains detailed instructions to the contractor for preparing 
job performance aids for the organization and intermedi- 
ate maintenance of US Air Force equipment, in 
accordance with the draft specifications given in Volume 
I (see PA, Vol 52:Issue 4) of this technical report. The 
present report is followed by a handbook for job 
performance aids managers and training specialists, 

8819. Kratcoski, Peter; Huber, James H. & Gavlak, 
Ruth. (Kent State U.) Retirement satisfaction among 
emeritus professors. /ndustrial Gerontology, 1974(Win), 
N.S. Vol. 1(1), 78-81.—Considers that it is usual in 
Western culture for retirement from industrial and 
clerical jobs to entail sudden and complete disengage- 
ment. However, a retiree from the teaching profes- 
sion—the professor emeritus—may disengage gradually. 
146 retired professors of a large state university were 
asked to furnish data on their satisfaction with their 
status. Death, illness, and disinclination reduced usable 
responses to 93, the majority of whom were satisfied with 
their situation; 595 were dissatisfied. Positive factors 
listed were continued professional contacts and contin- 
ued work activities, Outside interests such as hobbies and | 
community activities were also listed.—A. M. Cawley. 

8820. Ledvinka, James, (U. Georgia) Race of employ- 
ment interviewer and reasons black job 
seekers for leaving their jobs. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 58(3), 362-364.— Compared 
the job-leaving reasons given by 40 black job seekers to 
black and white female employment interviewers at à 
state employment service. Black interviewers elicited 
more reasons that involved a rejection of the job by the 
worker or a rejection of the worker by the employer than 
did white interviewers. Because job-leaving reasons are 
often viewed by state employment service interviewers as 

rt of a job secker’s credentials, it is possible that 
interviewer decisions are influenced ei Go racial artifact 
of the interviewin, situation, —Journal abstract. 

8821. Co Morton L. (Lehigh U.) The three- 
dimensional theory of job satisfaction. CE g 
Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 4 
2 m Phelan, Joseph G. (California State Coll., Los 
Angeles) Job satisfaction: A study of need 
satisfactions as a function of job level. Catalog d 
Selected Documents in Sieten 3 1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 51. 

8823. Pollman, A. William Johnson, Alton C. (U 
Wisconsin, LaCrosse) Resistance to change, 
retirement and managerial decisions. Industrial Geron- 
tology, 1974(Win), N.S. Vol. 1(1), 33-41.—Argues ke 
unless older employees have been properly motivat 
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and trained, they tend to have more difficulties in 
learning situations than do younger workers. They are, 
therefore, naturally apprehensive about job transfer or 
change. In a study of 60-65 yr old United Auto Workers 
union members, mailed questionnaires were returned by 
258 employees and 442 early retirees. Results show that 
changes in the job, actual or merely anticipated, were 
related to early retirement.—A. M. Cawley. 

8824. Popyesku, Yel., et al. (Academy of Social and 
Political Sciences, Bucharest, Romania) [Dynamics of 
the work capacity of electric power station employees.] 
(Russ) Revue Roumaine des Sciences Sociales-Série de 
Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 17(2), 129-144.— Studied changes 
in work capacity during the course of a work day as a 

function of workload level. Objective workload scores 
were obtained for 120 engineers, operators, and shift 
superintendents at electric power stations and each 
employee took 5-9 tests of work capacity after 1 and 6 
hrs on the job. The tests measured such things as ability 
to do mathematical calculation while pressing a pedal, 
short-term memory, attention, and thinking. The percent 
of change in work capacity between Ist and 2nd 
administrations was calculated for each test and a 
general index of change was computed by averaging the 
Scores of the individual tests. The general index correlat- 
ed significantly with workload level for all 3 job 
categories on the Ist shift (p < .05) and for engineers on 
the 2nd shift (p < .01); however, the linear relationship 
between these 2 variables was true chiefly for moderate 
I] workload values. The pattern of change scores on the 
J individual tests was different for each of the 3 job 
categories. It is concluded that the relationship between 
workload level and change in work capacity is highly 
complex.—E. C. Koffman. 

8825. Ronan, W. W.; Latham, Gary P. & Kinne, S. B. 
(Georgia Inst. of Technology) Effects of goal setting and 
supervision on worker behavior in an industrial situa- 
tion. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
58(3), 302-307.—Investigated the effects of goal setting 
by supervisors on 4 performance criteria. A factor 
analysis of a questionnaire administered to 292 pulp- 
wood producers indicated that goal setting is correlated 
with high productivity and a low number of injuries only 
when it is accompanied by supervision. Goal setting 

without immediate supervision was related to employee 
turnover. Supervision alone did not correlate with any 
performance criterion. No relationship was found be- 
tween the 2 job behaviors and absenteeism. The factor 
analysis results pertaining to productivity were partially 
corroborated in a 2nd study involving data collected 
from 892 additional producers. (24 ref) Journal 
abstract. 

8826. Schmidt. Brasse, Ute & Neuberger, Oswald. 
(Psychological Inst., Munich, W. Germany) [Behavior of 
foremen, satisfaction and absenteeism.] (Germ) Zeit- 
schrift für Experimentelle und Angewandte Psychologie, 
1973, Vol. 20(4), 663-683.—Obtained 255 completed 
questionnaires about judgments of behavior of foremen 
and of job satisfaction from employees of a railway 
repair shop. Results were compared with sociological 
data and absenteeism reports of the Ss. A factor analysis 
of the data yielded 3 factors, with the main result 
(accounting for 37% of the variance) being Consideration 
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and Cooperation. No relationship was found between 
absenteeism and job satisfaction nor absenteeism and 
foremen behavior. (French summary) (15 ref) y. J. 
Koppitz. ; 

8827. Schuler, Randall. (Michigan State U.) Worker 
background and job satisfaction: Comment. Industrial & 
Labor Relations Review, 1973(Jan), Vol. 26(2), 851-853, 
—Reports on a study of 100 semiskilled Workers; results 
showed that the incongruent combinations of rural 
residence with urban socialization and urban residence 
with rural socialization produced more job dissatisfac- 
tion than the congruent combinations of rural residence 
with rural socialization and urban residence with urban 
socialization. Replies by C. L. Hulin and J. Shepard 
follow. 

8828. Schwab, Donald P. (U. Wisconsin, Graduate 
School of Business, Madison) Impact of alternative 
compensation systems on pay valence and instrumen. 
tality perceptions. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 58(3), 308-312.— Tested the hypothesis 
that the attractiveness of pay (valence) and perceptions 
about the linkage between performance and pay would 
be higher among incentive-paid employees than among 
employees paid by time worked. Results obtained on 273 
male and female production employees of a consumer 
goods firm generally support the hypothesis. Type of pay 
system accounted for 3% of the variance in valence and 
for 40% of the variance in instrumentality perceptions 
after 5 personal variables (pay level, age, sex, marital 
Status, and tenure) were controlled. Implications of the 
results for designing pay systems and for future research 
on expectancy theory are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

8829. Siegel, Arthur I.; Berman, Brian A. & Lambert, 
Joseph V. Nonverbal and culture fair performance 
Prediction procedures: Il. Initial validation. Wayne, Pa.: 
Applied Psychological Services, Inc., 1973. 72 p.—De- 
scribes the initial validation of a nonverbal, culture fair 
battery of tests for predicting performance of US Navy 
machinist mates. The battery was based on the concept 
that ability to learn a miniature and representative aspect 
of a job can serve as a predictor of ability to learn the job 
as a journeyman. The battery was administered to X 
black and 49 white recruits who were below the minima 
acceptable score for admission to the machinist mate 
training program. Ss were placed on the job, and D 
level of competence was measured through work sampi 
performance test methods after 9 mo. Criterion SA 
were obtained on 29 black, and 25 white Ss. Rena 
indicate that the performance battery correlated E 
with the performance criterion than the usual Navy tests. 
—P. Federman. d Air 

8830. Taylor, John N. & Black, Doris. (Lackland ^ 
Force Base, Personnel Research Div., Tex.) pe ed 
Service college graduate airmen responses to selec i 
questions from the March, 1971 Airman Si 
Survey. Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology 
1974(Win), Vol. 4, 29-30. 

8831. Turney, John R. (U.S. Army Research Inst fo) 
the Behavioral & Social Sciences, Arlington, tivity 
Activity outcome expectancies and intrinsic a e 
values as predictors of several motivation inte z 
technical-professionals. Organizational Behavior Sa 
man Performance, 1974(Feb), Vol. 11(1), 65-82.— 
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ined the relative usefulness of Expectancy X Valence 
and Intrinsic Activity Value as predictors of motivation 
to perform specific job-related activities. 3 indices of 
motivation were introduced into regression equations as 
the dependent variables. They included desired effort 
and actual effort as perceived by 134 technical employ- 
ees and performance as observed by 106 raters-superi- 
ors. Results show that Intrinsic Activity Value was a 
much more useful predictor across all 3 motivation 
indices. Moreover, there were progressively weaker 
relationships between the predictors and desired effort, 
actual effort, and performance in that order. A measure 
of rational-irrational predisposition moderated the 
relationship between Expectancy X Valence and effort, 
while external job demands moderated the relationship 
between desired and actual effort. The number of 
complex relationships which must be considered in order 
to predict work motivation adequately is stressed 
together with the need to analyze specific work activities. 
(34 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8832. Wanous, John P. (New York U., Graduate 
School of Business Administration) Effects of a realistic 
job preview on job acceptance, job attitudes, and job 
survival. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
58(3), 327-332.—A field experiment was conducted in a 
telephone company to assess the effects of a realistic job 
preview vs an unrealistic (i.e., “traditional”) preview. Of 
80 newly hired female telephone operators, those who 
saw a realistic job preview film subsequently had more 
realistic job expectations, fewer thoughts of quitting, and 
slightly higher job survival than those who saw a 
traditional preview film. There was no difference in job 
acceptance rates between the 2 groups. Results are 
discussed in light of the general process of individuals 
joining new organizations, and suggestions for future 
research are offered. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Management & Leadership 


8833. Alpander, Guvenc G. (U. Maine, Orono) 
Planning management training programs for organiza- 
tional development. Personnel Journal, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
53(1), 15-25.—A questionnaire completed by 103 insur- 
ance executives yielded information which was used to 
identify areas where managerial improvement might be 
achieved through organizational development efforts. 

8834. Christal, Raymond E. (Lackland Air Force Base, 
Occupational Research Div., Tex.) The United States Air 
Force occupational research project. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 61. 

8835. Heisler, W. J. (U. Notre Dame) Environmental 
control beliefs and the distribution of time among 
managerial functions. Psychological Reports, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 34(1), 33-34.—Compared the internal-external 
control beliefs (Rotter’s Internal-External Control Scale) 
of 52 managers of a government agency with the way in 
which the managers allocated their time among 4 
management functions. “Externals” tended to spend 
More time planning and less time directing and control- 
ling. than did "internals," although the results were not 
Statistically significant for the sample size. Internality- 
externality appeared unrelated to the amount of time 
managers spent in organizing.—Journal abstract. 
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8836. Hill, Walter A. & Hughes, David. (U. Florida, 
Coll. of Business Administration) Variations in leader 
behavior as a function of task type. Organizational 
Behavior & Human Performance, 1974(Feb), Vol. 11(1), 
83-96.—Studied the flexibility of leader behavior with 48 
black and 48 white male undergraduate Ss. 12 black and 
12 white older Ss were selected as leaders, while the 
remaining Ss were assigned randomly as members of 12 
black, 12 white, and 12 mixed dyads, Results indicate 
that leader behavior as measured by the Interaction 
Process Analysis changed as the group performed 
different tasks. There were no behavior differences as a 
function of leader's race, although an interaction was 
found in the directive categories between task and dyad 
composition. (33 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8837. Korman, Abraham K. (Baruch Coll, City U. 
New York) On the development of contingency 
of leadership: Some methodological considerations and 
a possible alternative. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1973(Dec) Vol. 58(3), 384-387.—Suggests that the 
continuing difficulty in replicating Ke? sii leader- 
ship theory predictions stems from little realized assump- 
tions inherent in the approach. Some assumptions 
involve, in essence, knowledge of parameter values prior 
to the research. An alternative strategy is offered, (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8838. Kosenko, O. I. (USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Sociological Research, Moscow) principle 
of participation in the mani t of the activity of a 
work group.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973 (Sep), Vol. 
19(5), 146-153.— Presents a review of American litera- 
ture published in the 1950s and 1960s in the area of 
group management. (53 ref) 1 

8839. Register, Joe S. (Arkansas State Dept. of Social 
& Rehabilitative Services, Little Rock) Management by 
objectives: A tool for management. New Outlook for the 
Blind, 1974(Jun), Vol. 68(6), 247-251.—Describes a 
“management by objectives” scheme which involves 
specific techniques for identifying and achieving goals. 
The training of staff includes the development of a 
training manual and sessions to teach the necessary 
skills. Examples of a statement of objectives and of a 


lan are included. 
E V. (Natural Gas Pipeline Co., 


8840. Smith, James 
Employee Relations Div., Chicago, Ill.) “Is everybody 
happy?" Personnel Journal, 1974(Jan), Vol. 531). 26-29. 
— Contends that there are many troublesome behavior 
problems in corporations and that good management 
control and discipline should be reestablished. It is 
suggested that (a) work be reorganized, (b) the work 
week be reduced to 20-30 hrs, (c) petty rules and 
regulations be Simina oe w on supervisors be 

wed to supervise. —P. L. Crawford. 
wo Tiros, George C.; e: Jack ow 
Stanley M. (Battelle Human Affairs Researc| ` 
Seattle, Wash.) Differences in attitudes toward leader- 
ship between “draft-induced” and "true emo 3 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Spr), 


Vol. 4, 58-59. 
8842. Tullar, William L. & Johnson, ^ Beh 
Rochester) Group decison E am he erem, P 
„national perspective. {nie 
EATE FOE 117-123.—Asked 175 man- 
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agers enrolled in management training workshops in 
Curagao, Colombia, England, France, and Japan to 
respond to the simulated Exercise Kolomon, which 
involves a mythical, underdeveloped country for which 
to prescribe alternative strategies (one conservative, the 
other risky but involving possible large payoffs) for 
dealing with agriculture, defense, industry, education, 
health, natural resources, and transportation. After 
individually ranking the areas in importance and 
allocating percent of resources to devote to the alterna- 
tive strategies for meeting the problem, Ss met in small 
groups and made group allocations. Analysis of variance 
for individual and group allocations revealed differences 
by country on all issues. In the group situation, only 1 
shift from mean individual allocations appeared and that 
in a conservative direction. Results support the view that 
as an area becomes increasingly important to an 
individual, shifting appraisal in the group either disap- 
pears or tends toward exercise of caution. (French 
summary)—E. A. Gavin. 

8843. Williams, Richard B.; Looper, Larry T. & 
Morton, Rodney. (Decision Systems Assoc., Rockville, 
Md.) Career Area Rotation Model: User's manual. 
Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Win), 
Vol. 4, 31. 

8844. Zholkova, A. I. & Teploy, D. Yu. [Some 
Psychological aspects of the Process of abstracting.] 
(Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1974(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 72-79. 
—Studied the process of technical abstracting and the 

I) possibility of collective abstracting. Groups of technical 
workers of varying degrees of specialization were given 
technical papers in their field to read. They marked 
portions they considered to be of prime importance, of 
Secondary importance, and those that were not to be 
abstracted. A “coefficient of output” was developed to 
measure the relative importance that the abstractor 
attached to information of social importance and 
information of interest to him personally. The possibility 
of collective abstracting is suggested, whose essential 
feature would be the review by a number of co- 
abstractors of the selections made by a principal 
abstractor. (English summary) (16 ref)—I; Zusne. 


Organizational Structure & Climate 


8845. Bobbitt, H. Randolph; Breinholt, Robert H.; 
Doktor, Robert H. & MeNaul, James P. (Ohio State U., 
Coll. of Administrative Science) Organizational behav. 
ior: Understanding and prediction, Englewood Cliffs 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974. ix, 339 p- Presents um 
introduction to the characteristics of organizational 
behavior and the role of the individual and the group 
within the organization. Topics include basic concepts of 
organizations, dysfunctions within organizational mod- 
els, change and development within organizations, and 
organizational adaptation and uncertainty absorption. 

8846. Hand, Herbert H. & LaFollette, William R. (U. 
South Carolina, Coll. of Business Administration) A 
discriminant analysis of organizational performance 
variables. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
58(3), 368-371.—Divided 98 Broups participating in a 
gaming simulation (each group representing a company) 
into quartiles on the basis of their return on investment. 
A discriminant function analysis was utilized to test the 
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following hypotheses: (a) that return on investment 
would divide the companies into the same quartiles as 12 
other performance variables used in evaluating. the 
groups and (b) that the most significant of the 12 
performance variables identified by the discriminant 
function in Hypothesis 1 would remain Constant over 
time. The Ist hypothesis was supported but the 2nd was 
not.—Journal abstract. 

8847. Lyons, Thomas F. & Dickinson, Terry L, (Case. 
Western Reserve U.) A comparison of perceived- and 
computed-change measures over a three-year period, 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 58(3), 
318-321.—Used longitudinal data, collected for 3 yrs 
from a large community general hospital, to assess the 
validity of retrospective reports of changes in job 
satisfaction, communication, and coordination. 90 regis- 
tered nurses answered 2 questionnaires 3 yrs apart. 
Responses were assessed using correlational and contin- 
gency analyses. Although retrospective reports of change 
did to some extent measure before-after change, it is 
noted that retrospective measures are not accurate 
enough to be considered as substitutes for computed- 
change measures.—Journal abstract. 

8848. Mahoney, Thomas A. & Frost, Peter J. (U. 
Minnesota, Industrial Relations Center) The role of 
technology in models of organizational effectiveness, 
Organizational Behavior & Human Performance, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 11(1), 122-138.—Develops an operation- 
al definition of technology, building from the 1967 
typology of technologies proposed by J. D. Thompson. 
Analysis was conducted on 297 organization units from a 
sample of 17 business and industrial firms. The units 
were classified among 3 varieties of technology, specified 
as long-linked, mediating, and intensive technology, 
respectively. The units were also described in terms of 
several dimensions of organizational behavior developed 
in earlier research. Direct and indirect relationships 
involving technology, 14 dimensions of organizational 
behavior, and organization unit effectiveness were 
investigated in several analyses. Findings support the 
hypothesis that the criteria of effectiveness of an 
organization unit vary with the nature of the technology 
of the unit. The nature of the intratechnology models a 
organizational effectiveness are generally supportive Sr 
the variation expected from the Thompson theoretical 
analysis. No direct technology-organizational effective- 
ness relationship was observed. The models of organiza- 
tional effectiveness observed within each of the 7 
technology categories are described, and implications o 
their differences and similarities are discussed. (21 re 
—Journal abstract. 4 hool) 

8849. Mears, Peter. (U. Louisville, Business Schoo! 
Structuring communication in a working group. E 
of Communication, 1974(Win), Vol. 24(1), 71-79 heel 
ied the effects on task accomplishment of circle, W d 
and chain networks of communication. In an SC ES 
tion of the systems and procedures personnel oi ich 
aerospace firm a free circle network existed in Sie, 
everyone was free to criticize all channels of commu! duo 
tions. Though morale was high, most of the group Mr 
was spent in discussion and little work was ES SC 
plished. After several months the group was reorgei oup 
into a wheel management—an autocratically run 8f 
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in which procedures communication was conducted only 
with administration. Varying errors occurred because 
representatives offered no free opinions and answered 
only direct questions. When an automatic chain network 
was instituted, in which each member communicated 
only with other members involved in a particular 
decision, productivity and morale increased. Thus time 
was not wasted when decisions did not concern the 
members, and decisions were not restricted to the central 
hub. (22 ref)—P. Federman. 

8850. Patchen, Martin. (Purdue U.) The locus and 
basis of influence on organizational decisions. Organi- 
zational Behavior & Human Performance, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
11(2, 195-221.—Outlines a conceptual approach to 
studying interpersonal influence as a framework within 
which results of a study of purchase decisions in business 
firms are presented. Data concerning the bases of 
influence in these organizations—especially data show- 
ing the importance of a person's stake in the decision- 
— do not fit neatly into the influence categories proposed 
in 1959 by J. French and B. Raven. Disagreements 
among informants about who had most influence on 
each decision also raises questions about the general 
applicability of certain often-used measures of influence 
in organizations. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8851. Stephenson, Robert W.; Kaiser, Henry F. & 
Erickson, Clara E. (American Inst. for Research, Silver 
Spring, Md.) The implications of a "'see-saw'" model of 
organizational effectiveness. Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments in Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 56. 

8852. Zand, Dale E. (New York U., Graduate School 
of Business Administration) Collateral organization: A 
new change strategy. Journal of Applied Behavioral 
Science, 1974(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 63—89.— Contends that the 
concept of managerial flexibility is more acceptable to 
managers than the idea of total replacement of existing 
forms of organization by more humanistic, participative 
forms. The change strategy of collateral organization is 
proposed as a means of increasing flexibility; ie. à 
parallel, continuously coexisting organization which a 
manager can use to supplement the existing formal 
organization. Collateral organizations have norms differ- 
ing from those usually in force, are used to identify and 
solve apparently intractable problems, and are carefully 
linked to the “regular” organization. No new people are 
required. 2 cases illustrate application of the concept, 
which is also discussed in relation to matrix organiza- 
tions, task forces, and temporary systems. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


Human Factors Engineering & Safety 


8853. Ebbesen, Ebbe B. & Haney, Michael. (U. 
California, San Diego) Flirting with death: Variables 
affecting risk taking at intersections. Journal of Applied 
Social Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 3(4), 303-324.—Exam- 
ined motorist behavior at intersections in 4 field studies. 
In each study, the proportion of drivers who pulled out 
from the stem of a T intersection into the unimpeded flow 
of traffic along the crossbar was recorded, noting the 
temporal distance from oncoming cars. The Ist study 
Showed that the proportion of turns in front of an 
approaching car was related to the log of the temporal 
distance between the Ss and the oncoming cars by à 
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normal ogive. The other 3 studies examined the effects of 
various types of audiences on this risk-taking function, 
Being forced to wait in a line of cars before being 
allowed to turn substantially increased the risks that 
drivers took, whereas the presence of other cars behind 
and/or beside S's car had no effect on the risk-taking 
function. An hypothesis explaining these effects in terms 

of the frustration of being forced to wait was supported, 

while a social facilitation hypothesis was not. Males took 

more risks than females, a fact which could explain the 

higher accident rate for males.—Journal abstract. 

8854. Fisher, A. J. (U. New South Wales, School of. 
Transportation & Traffic, Kensington, Australia) The 
luminous intensity requirements of vehicle front lights 
for use in towns. Ergonomics, 1974(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 
87-103.—Previous studies suggest that the use of the 
dipped headlights on urban traffic routes lit by street 
lighting is undesirable because of glare, yet it is often — 
contended that present marker lights are not adequately — 
conspicuous. The present investigation was carried out ` 
with 35 adults to determine the intensity of vehicle front 
lights which will be adequately conspicuous without ` 
being too bright. It was found that intensity rur 
were largely independent of O attributes, the luminance — 
of the road surface, and its surrounds, and the number 
and movement of the vehicles. However, results suggest 
that conspicuity and brightness are different attributes of |. 
a light. While both increased with increasing luminous 
intensity, the Os found that, for a given intensity, a larger 
source was more conspicuous but a smaller caused more 
discomfort. Optimum lighting appears to be a town 
beam, based on dimming the nee dipped headlight. If 
the light is based on the small diameter marker li ht this — 
value needs to be doubled to give adequate conspicuity, 
but then this light will be regarded as too bright in about 
1 observation in 20. (31 ref}—Journal abstract. ] 

8855. Freedy, Amos, et al. (Perceptronics, Encino, 
Calif.) Adaptive computer aiding in decision 
processes: Analysis and design. Catalog of Selected 
Documents in Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 4, 32. 

8856. Frick, Frederick C. Kap, David. (Massachu- 
setts Inst. of Technology, Lincoln Lab., Lexington) Use 
of the Lincoln Training System for the task mulation 
in the support of e laboratory instruction. 


Catalog of Selected Documents in Psychology, 1974(Win), 


l. 4, 31. ND 
ad: Jacobson, Ira D. & Martinez, John. (U. Virginia) 1 


ind satisfaction of air travelers: Basis fora - 
polso modd: Human Factors, 1974(Feb), Vol — 
16(1), 46-55.—Administered a questionnaire about — 
airplane travel and comfort to 156 university ben 
als and interviewed 17 of these to study further the — 
attitude structure and flying history of the sample, bon 
were used to propose a descriptive model of the ait 
and satisfaction of the commercial air traveler. Com oa 
was interpreted as being represented by à 4-dimensional 
composite of commonly encountered environmen 
variables (steadiness of the airplane in flight, " 
aggravation, work or activity performed and ge : 
and a subjective nonsignificant interaction nee 
steadiness and sensory aggravation). Satisfaction 


represented as a composite of safety, cost-benefit, luxury, 


and in-flight activity dimensions.—Journal abstract. 
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| . 8858. Jansson, Hakan & Karlén, Georg. [Program 
- description for a modified artillery simulation model.] 
(Swed) MPI B-Rapport, 1973(Dec), No. 97, 26 p.—Pres- 
ents the statistical documentation for an artillery-simula- 
tion program for studies of man-machine systems. The 
program simulated an artillery battalion’s function from 
grouping to assault to determine the effects of different 
surroundings and equipment. The program logic is 
described and takes into account the effects of error and 
chance, data input and output, and all anticipated 
variables for the 50 times the simulation was repeated. 
—J. Larsen. 

8859. Khalil, T. M. (U. Florida) Dentistry: A growing 
domain for ergonomics. Ergonomics, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
17(1), 75-86.—Argues that dental health care delivery 
Systems, by virtue of their nature as man-machine 
systems, fall under the domain of investigation of 
ergonomics. Research work in the ergonomics of 
dentistry in the US and Europe is discussed. Findings of 
on-going studies at the newly established College of 
Dentistry at the University of Florida are summarized, 
and the method of approach followed is given. Actual 
recording and analysis of clinical operations indicate 
many problems that lend themselves to solutions based 
on principles of ergonomics. These problems encompass 
the areas of dental operatory design, equipment design 
and use, and environmental conditions of the dental 
operatory. Recommendations for solution of these 
problems show that ergonomics can have a large impact 
on the effectiveness of dental health care delivery 

| Systems. It is advocated that the study of ergonomics 
should be included in the dental curriculum. (25 ref) 

—Journal abstract. 

8860. Marmarelis, Panos Z. & Naka, Ken-Ichi. 

(Carnegie-Mellon U.) Identification of multi-input bio- 
logical systems. IEEE Transactions on Biomedical 
Engineering, 1974(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 88-101.—Extended 
and experimentally applied the Wiener theory of 
nonlinear system identification to multi-input-output 
systems. The experimental applicability of the method is 
discussed with regard to biological systems. It is shown 
that the method is well suited for the treatment of the 
idiosyncratic features of such Systems: nonlinearities, 
short lifetimes of experimental preparations, and hi 
noise content. An error analysis was made which could 
be used to increase the accuracy of the derived model 
within certain constraints. Several examples are given of 
the experimental application of the method to certain 
neural networks in a vertebrate retina (the catfish, 
Ictalurus punctatus). In addition to functional identifica- 
tion through white-noise stimulation, these same retinal 
neurons were identified morphologically through intra- 
cellular dye injection. The performance of the derived 
functional models, as compared to the physical system, 
was evaluated through a variety of tests and found very 
satisfactory.—R. Kennedy. 

8861. Matheny, W. G.; Lowes, A. L. & Bynum, J. A. 
An experimental investigation of the role of motion in 
ground-based trainers. NAVTRAEQUIPCEN: USN 
"raining Equipment Center Technical Report, 1974(Apr), 
No. 71-C-0075-1, 64 p.—Investigated 3 categories of 
notion and 4 bandwidths of correlated and 3 band- 
fidths of uncorrelated motion, using man-machine and 
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operator output measures. Results show that none of the 
experimental conditions effected significant changes in 
man-machine system performance but did cause signifi- 
cant differences in pilot performance measures. With 
respect to the latter (a) no differences were found 
between no motion and uncorrelated motion of high 
bandwidth, (b) differences were obtained between 
correlated motion and both uncorrelated and no-motion 
conditions, and (c) narrow bandwith correlated motion 
was equivalent to wide bandwidth. (17 ref) 

8862. Mays, Joe A. & Irish, Kenneth M. (Systems 
Research Lab. Dayton, O.) The development and 
evaluation of an optimized video output from a wide 
angle optical probe. Catalog of Selected Documents in 
Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 4, 63. 

8863. Pease, Joseph J. & Damron, C. Frazier. (U. 
Wisconsin, Whitewater) The effectiveness of video tape 
feedback on driving performance and self-evaluation. 
Journal of Safety Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(1), 34-40. 
—Pretested 60 undergraduates with a written adapted 
version of the McGlade Road Test to determine driving 
competencies. Each S then drove a station wagon 
equipped with a videotape recording system and special 
instrumentation over a selected route; a 2nd driving 
session was repeated 2 wks later. Following each driving 
session, Ss received self-evaluation via videotape only, 
teacher critique only, self-evaluation via videotape plus 
teacher critique, and no feedback. A 3rd driving session 
was conducted with a driver-licensing expert scoring 
driving performance; Ss also rated their own perform- 
ance. A written posttest was administered to determine 
the stability of Ss’ rating of their driving competence, No 
positive relationship was found between the examiner's 
and the driver's rating of the road test performance. 
None of the treatments significantly affected pre- and 
posttest differences in drivers' self-evaluation. Ss who 
evaluated their performance via videotape and teacher 
critique, however, scored significantly higher on the 
combined road test scores than drivers who evaluated 
their performance via videotape only or who received no 
feedback. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 7 

8864. Plummer, Ralph W. & King, L. Ellis. (West 
Virginia U.) A laboratory investigation of signal indica- 
tions for protected left turns. Human Factors 
1974(Feb), Vol. 16(1), 37-45.—Compared driver compre- 
hension and understanding of different types of Sech 
signal clearance indications for protected left turns in i 
male and female drivers. Results suggest that 3 Bus 
sequences be field tested as they conveyed their p 
messages more efficiently than the remaining 11 but t S 
none of the 3 flashing signals tested were SE 

8865. Richter, Ronald L. & Hyman, William A. (T ae 
A&M U., Bioengineering Program) Research dës 
Driver's brake reaction times with adaptive con S 
Human Factors, 1974(Feb), Vol. 16(1), 87-88.—Condue 
ed a preliminary study of the response in E 
adaptive hand controls such as those used by SC 
physically handicapped drivers. The response o ud 
simulated pistol-grip controller with ing ny 
brakes was also tested. Results show a significa E 
shorter response time for the hand-operated units 
for the normal foot controls. 
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8866. Sahney, Vinod K. & Kapur, Kailash C. (Wayne 
State U., Coll. of Engineering) An optimization model 
for labour limited scheduling under a round robin 
policy. International Journal of Production Research, 
1974(May), Vol. 12(3), 377-390.—Studied a labor limit- 
ed-scheduling problem for a single server serving N 
machines under a round robin policy. The minimization 
of mean flow times of jobs through the machines is 
formulated as a convex programing problem. Theorems 
are proved which give the optimal solution in a closed 
form. (French & German summaries) 

8867. Siegel, Arthur I.; Lautman, Martin R. & Wolf, J. 
Jay. A multimethod-multitrait validation of a digital 
simulation model. Wayne, Pa.: Applied Psychological 
Services, Inc., 1972. 104 p.—A systematic logic for the 
validation of digital simulation models is presented and 
applied to the validation of a previously developed 
model for simulating the acts and behaviors of interme- 
diate size crews performing system operation tasks. The 
mission simulated was a trust territories reconnaissance 
by a patrol gunboat class US Navy ship. Results indicate 
that the validation logic employed aided in the identifi- 
cation of both model and criterion error. Results of the 
various analyses indicate support for both the convergent 
and the discriminant validity of the simulation model. 
—P. Federman. 

8868. Smode, Alfred F. (U.S. Naval Training Equip- 
ment Center, Orlando, Fla.) Recent developments in 
instructor station design and utilization for flight 
simulators. Human Factors, 1974(Feb), Vol. 16(1), 1-18. 
—The instructional capability of the training simulator 
has improved with the development of simulation 
technology, digital computation, and the computer 
display terminal. The impact of computer assistance on 
the capability for structuring and controlling synthetic 
flight training is discussed, and the instructional poten- 
tial of the "new breed" of flight simulators presently on- 
line or in the developmental stage is examined. A 
number of recent innovations in instructor station design 
are described. These developing, student-centered in- 
structional techniques for promoting training effective- 
ness place the simulator quite realistically in contention 
as a major flight training medium of the future. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8869. Strienec, Michal. (Slovak Academy of Sci- 
ences, Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia) Psychological approaches to an investi- 
gation of man-computer system. Studia Psychologica, 
1972, Vol. 14(4), 320-323.—In a preliminary attempt to 
obtain data that would form the basis of computer 
Operator selection, operator activity relating to the 
TESLA 270 Computer was analyzed. The greatest 
manipulation was found to be that of magnetic bands. A 
Comparison was also made of the principal groups of 
activities with computers CDC 3300, MINSK 22, and 
TESLA 270.—Journal abstract. 

8870. Sweatman, Peter & Joubert, Peter N. (U. 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia) Detection of changes in 
automobile steering sensitivity. Human Factors, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 16(1), 29-36.—12 19-50 yr old drivers 
detected changes in vehicle steering sensitivity in free 
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maneuvering of limited duration. The ch J 
produced by diverse means, and drivers’ entre 
of changes was determined as just noticeable differences 
m yaw rate sensitivity. These measures were not 
significantly different for changes being made in steering 
ratio, stability factor, and vehicle speed. Results support 
the hypothesis that drivers detect changes in yaw rate 
sensitivity when attempting to discriminate changes in 
steering sensitivity. Drivers readily detected changes in 
yaw rate sensitivity, the overall average just noticeable 
difference being relatively small, It is suggested that yaw 
rate sensitivity is an input/output quantity of fundamen- 
tal importance. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8871. Tobias, J. V. & Irons, F. M. (FAA Civil 
Aeromedical Inst., Aviation Psychology Lab., Oklahoma 
City, Okla.) Ear-protector ratings. FAA Office of 
Aviation Medicine Report, 1973(Dec), No. 73-20, 13 p. 
—Used American standard procedures to evaluate D 
brands of ear protectors, including off-the-shelf, wearer- 
molded, and custom-molded types. The latter were 
judged less comfortable and gave less attenuation than 
others at both high and low frequencies, 

8872. Warner, Harold D. (U. Missouri, Rolla) A 
preliminary study of the effects of crash helmet visor 
color on color recognition. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 58(3), 391-392 Asked 60 Ss to report 
whether a series of slide presentations contained red, 
yellow, green, or none of these colors, Ss viewed the 
slides through either a colored crash helmet visor or à 
clear helmet visor. Visor colors used were blue, green, 
orange, smoke, and yellow. Colored visors increased the 
number of color recognition errors, and restricted use of 
colored visors is advised.—Journal abstract. 

8873. Weinberg, Gerald M. & Schulman, Edward L. 
(State U. New York, School of Advanced Technology, 
Binghamton) Goals and performance in om r 
programming. Human Factors, 1974(Feb), Vol. 16(1), 
70-77.—Considers that in all studies of human perform: 
ance, E must be certain that S is performing the task that 
E believes he has set; otherwise results become uninter- 
pretable. 2 experiments are reported which show how 
programing performance can be strongly influenced by 
slight differences in performing objectives. 

8874. William, Allan R. & Siegel, Arthur 1. Safety 
factors in SRAM handling. Wayne, Pa.: Applied 
Psychological Services, Inc., 1973. 92 p.— Presents a 
safety analysis of the ground handling aspects of the 
AGM-69A (a short range attack missile— RAM). The 
analysis was based on several coordinate avenues of 
approach interviews with trained personnel, observation 
of ground handling operations, interviews with mainte- 
nance personnel, interviews with nuclear safety agency 

rsonnel, and review of technical orders, training 
materials, and training films. Safety was greatly enp 
sized in all aspects of the SRAM programs. A gus 
research programs were identified for providing data 
required for a still greater safety margin.—P. Federman. 

3875, Williams, Charles M. (IBM Corp, Yorktown 
Heights, N.Y.) Graphics data entry: An experiment 
computer-aided drafting. Catalog of Selected Documents 
in Psychology, 1974(Win), Vol. 4, 32. 
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childhood psychosis may find additional relevant information under "psychosis" or "early infantile autism." 


Ability Level (See Ability) 

Ability Tests (See P E Measures) 

Ability (See Also Related Terms) 6702, 

7411, 7576, 7661, 7702, 8756 

Ablation (See Lesions) 

Abortion (Induced) (See Induced Abor- 

tion) 

Abreaction (See Catharsis) 

Absenteeism (Employee) (See Employee 

Absenteeism) 

Abstraction (See also Imagery) 6661, 

6747, 6758, 7168, 7292, 7584, 8015 

Academic Achievement (See also Aca- 

demic Overachievement, Academic 
Underachievement, College Academic 

Achievement, Reading Achievement) 

8468, 8590, 8603, 8621, 8637, 8642, 8643, 

Ge 8648, 8653, 8658, 8673, 8697, 8698, 
747 

Gäre Achievement Motivation 8637, 

1 

Academic Achievement Prediction 8633, 

8647, 8659, 8742, 8752, | 

Academic Aptitude 7665, 8546 

Academic Environment (See also Class- 

room Environment, College Environ- 

ment, School Environment) 

Academic Overachievement 8645 

Academic Specialization 6739, 8752 

Academic Underachievement 8653 

Acceptance (Social) (See Social Accept- 

ance) 

Accidents (See also Industrial Accidents, 

Motor Traffic Accidents) 

Accountants 8815 

Acculturation 7857 

Acetylcholine 6942, 7094 

Aches (See Pain) 

Achievement (See also Academic 

Achievement, Academic Overachieve- 

ment, Academic Underachievement, 

SS E Academic Achievement, Read- 

in chievement) 6737, 7278, 7553, 

7656, 7662, 7882 

Achievement Measures 7679, 8657, 8741 

Achievement Motivation (See also Aca- 

demic Achievement Motivation) 6730, 

6836, 6844, 6847, 7386, 7410, 7563, 7649, 

7698, 7700, 7845, 8815 

Achievement Potential 7344 

Acids (See also Adenosine, Amino Ac- 

ids, e Acid, Glycine, 
Lysergic Acid Diethylamide, Methio- 

nine, Nicotinic Acid, Nucleic Acids, 

Phenylalanine, Ribonucleic Acid, ya 

tophan, Tyrosine, Uric Acid) 6577, 8 

Acoustic Stimuli (See Auditory Stimula- 

tion) 

Acting Out 7877, 7909 

Active Avoidance (See Avoidance Condi- 

tioning) 


Activist Movements (See also Student 
Activism) 7448, 7492 
geet (Self) (See Self Actualiza- 
tion) 
Acuity (See Weeer Discrimination) 
844: 
hotic Episode, eredi d 
chotic Episode, Acute M ia) 
Acute Psychotic Episode 7: 
Acute 7847 
Adaptation (See also Dark Adaptation, 
Sensory Adaptation) 
Environmental) (See Envi- 
ronmental Adaptation) 
Adaptation (Social) (See Social Adjust- 
ment) 
Addiction (See also Alcoholism, Drug 
Addiction, Heroin Addiction) 6855 
Adenosine 7051 
6663, 7294, 7586, 7616, 7623 
7461, 7491, 7768, 7930, 
7955, 8147, 8477 
Adler (Alfred) 6482, 6509 
Administrators (See Management Per- 
sonnel) ` 
(Hospital) (See Hospital Ad- 


mission) 

Admission (Psychiatric Hospital) (See 
Psychiatric Hospital Admission) 
Admission Criteria (Student) (See Stu- 
dent AD GER " 
Adolescence ni 

{ Ch 7345, 


Adolescent 
7351, 8200, 8679 
Adolescents 


7999, 8002, 1 
8040, 8046, 8048, 8049, 8062, 8064, 8065, 
8069, 8138, 8140, 8150, 8213, 8225, 8228, 
8230, 8288, 8297, 8308, 8317, 8369, 8405, 
8417, 8437, 8452, 8459, 8468, 8506, 8549, 
8652, 8663, 8694, 8719, 8724, 8770, 8794 
‘Adrenal Cortex Hormones (See 
Corticosterone, Hydrocortisone) 6930 
Adrenal Cortex Steroids 


oie ; (See also 
Novena aa ei 6953 E 
Adrenergic (Sec al 


Blocking 
ranolol) 6936, 7034, 7050, 7054, 


7065, 7134 

e : Drugs (See also Ampheta- 
mine, Dextroamphetamine, Tyramine) 
E Drugs (See also Chlorpro- 
Adult Education 8555, 8586 


Adultery (See Extramarital Intercourse) 
Adulthood (See Adults) 

Adults (See also Middle 
Young Adults) 6555, 6555, 6613, 6631, 
6746, 6881, 7307, 7382, 7456, 7627, 7658, 
8008, 8013, 8041, 8062, 8293, 8369, 8418 


Advertsing (Baa. also Tolvision AMDE 


SE ed Eer eee ee 


Aesthetic Preferences 6588, 6839, 7590, 
7599, 7600, 7603 


Aetiology (See Etiology) 
sion (Emotion), Involutional Depres- 
sion, Neurotic i E 


Aftereffect, 
BE 6555, 6593, 6689, 917, 
, 6947, 6976, 7275, 7278, 7280, 7282, 
7287, 7293, 7294, 7299, 1304, 7312, 7317, 
7320, 7334, 7338, 7355, 7357, 7360, 7372, 
7373, 7375, 7376, 7378, 7380, 7382, TOA, 
7415, 7417, 7431, 7564, 7737, 7773, 788, 
7902, 7961, 7979, 8015, 8079, 8274, 8649 
7369, 7370, 7371, 7373, 7374, 7375, 
Ko 7377, 7378, 7379, 7380, 7381, 7382, 
7418, 7887, 7991, 8077, 8078, 8156, 8412, 
8413, 8415, 8433, 8486, 8800, 8804, 8823 


Agencies (Groups) (See Organizations) 
Behavior (See also Animal 
re Behavior, ments, Attack 


7548, 7551, 7554, 7575, 7583, 7587, 7689, 


7935, 8082, 8147, 8363 
6857, 7352, 7689 


(Physiological) (See Phy 


havior) 
aap sey 8333, 8386 
Force Personnel 8776, 8785, 8792, 


8793, 8830, 8834 
Traffic Control 


Icohol Drinking Attitudes 7464, 7475, 
983, 7988, 8351 
Icohol Drinking Patterns (See also 
ocial Drinking) 7164, 7467, 7475, 7476, 
933, 7950, 7966, 7988, 8269, 8351, 8361 
Icohol Intoxication 7029, 7475, 7496, 
497, 7982 Se 
Icoholic Beverages 
Icoholism 7107, 7464, 7467, 7890, 7939, 
940, 7942, 7949, 7950, 7952, 7960, 7961, 
962, 7966, 7971, 7981, 7982, 7986, 7987, 
988, 7991, 8178, 8217, 8264, 8269, 8276, 
305, 8307, 8350, 8351, 8361, 8364, 8375, 
470, 8471, 8512, 8527 

Icohols (See also Ethanol, Propranolol, 
'etrahydrocannabinol) 6945, 7035, 7061, 
108, 7198, 7457, 7939, 7960, 7971 

lexia (See Aphasia) 

\lgebra (See Mathematics Education) 
\Igorithms 6538 

\lienation 7465, 8417 

Mkaloids (See also Apomorphine, Atro- 
ine, Caffeine, Cocaine, Mescaline, 
Morphine, Nicotine, Physostigmine, 
Reserpine, Scopolamine, Strychnine) 
Mlergic Disorders 8075 

Mopecia 6911 

Mpha Rhythm 6848, 6848, 6877, 6899 
Mphabets (See also Letters (Alphabet) 
Altruism 7394, 7565 

Ambiguity (Stimulus) (See Stimulus Am- 
'iguity) 

Ambivalence 8307 

Amenorrhea 8097, 8098 

Amentia (See Mental Retardation) 
American Indians 7412, 7415, 7467, 7738 
Amine Oxidase Inhibitors (See also 
Lysergic Acid Diethylamide, Nialamide) 
Amine Oxidases (See also Monoamine 
Dxidases) 

imines (See also Amitrij tyline, Amphe- 
amine, Atropine, oceans 
hlordiazepoxide, Chlorpromazine, Co- 
aine, Dextroamphetamine, Dopamine, 
SE Methylphenidate, orepi- 
ephrine, Physostigmine, Puromycin, 
copolamine, Serotonin, Thalidomide, 
ryptamine, Tyramine) 6955, 7082, 
085, 7111, 7879, 8257 

mino Acids (See also Glycine, Methio- 
ne, Phenylalanine, Tryptophan, Tyro- 
ne) 7029, 7032, 7060 

mitriptyline 8170, 8262, 8278 

mnesia (See also Fugue Reaction) 
99, 7904, 8103, 8114 

nobarbital 7125 

nobarbital Sodium (See Amobarbital) 
uphetamine 6938, 6941, 6957, 7036, 
64, 7074, 7105, 7115, 7125, 7134, 7485, 
46, 8349 

om (D-) (See Dextroampheta- 
ne 

iphetamine (DI-) (See Amphetamine) 
phetamine Sulfate (See Ampheta- 


ie) 

phibia (See also Frogs, Toads) 
putees 7881 

ygdaloid Body 6937, 6938, 7044 

ytal (See Amobarbital) 

gram Problem Solving 7517 

leptic Drugs (See also Strychnine) 
igesic Drugs (See also Atropine, 
hadone, Morphine, Scopolamine) 
| 


ysis of Variance 6527, 6548, 6674 
ysts (See Psychoanalysts) 
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Analytical Psychotherapy 7482 
Ancestors (ss also Parents) 
(Feeling) (See also Hysterical 


Anesthesia) A 
Anesthetic (See also Cocaine, 
Ether (Anesthetic), General Anesthetics, 
Methohexital, Pentobarbital) 7103 
(See also Hostility) 7399, 7551, 
7575, 8360 SE 
Angina Pectoris 
Angiotensin 6984, 7133, 7261 
Angst (See Anxiety) 
Anguish (See Distress) 
Animal Aggressive Behavior (See also 
Attack Behavior) 6962, 7098, 7105, 7147, 
7175, 7203, 7205, 7219, 7230, 7240, 7245, 
7246, 7249, 7257 
Animal Behavior (See Animal Ethology) 
Animal Biological Rhythms (See also 
Animal Circadian Rhythms) 6960, 6995 
Animal Breeding 7141, 7224, 7227, 7239 
Animal Circadian Rhythms 6931, 7243 
Animal Communication (See also Animal 
Distress Calls) 7247 
Animal Courtship Behavior (See also 
Animal Courtship Displays) 7226, 7248 
Animal Courtship ys 7227, 7253 
Animal Distress Calls 7174, 7217 
Animal Dominance 7223, 7224, 7229, 
7233, 7234, 7236, 7237, 7243, 7252, 7257 
Animal Drinking Behavior 6903, 6945, 
6973, 6984, 7056, 7061, 7167, 7184, 7198 
Animal Environments 6917, 6935, 7139, 
7140, 7142, 7147, 7151, 7187, 7233, 7235, 
7238 
Animal Escape Behavior 6950, 6979, 7136 
Animal (See also Animal Ag- 
essive Behavior, Animal Biological 
ythms, Animal Circadian Rhythms, 
Animal Communication, Animal Court- 
ship Behavior, Animal Courtship Dis- 
piss. Animal Distress Calls, Animal 
minance, Animal Drinking Behavior, 
Animal Escape Behavior, Animal Ex- 
por. Behavior, Animal Feeding 
ehavior, Animal Instinctive Behavior, 
Animal Maternal Behavior, Animal 
Mating Behavior, Animal Play, Animal 
Sex Differences, Animal Sexual Recep- 
tivity, Animal Social Behavior, Animal 
Vocalizations, Attack Behavior, Hiber- 
nation, Je Migratory Behavior 
(Animal), Nest Buildin Territoriality) 
7140, 7142, 7145, 7148, Tis, 7243 
v Exploratory Behavior 7064, 7125, 


Animal Feeding Behavior 6936, 6962, 
6963, 7034, 7075, 7147, 7154, 7173, 7184, 
7211, 7219, 7235, 7243, 7264, 7267 
Animal e Behavior 6491, 7078, 
7231, 7258 


Animal Maternal Behavior 7153, 7218, 
7221, 7228, 7255 

Animal Mating Behavior (See also Ani- 
mal Sexual R tivity) 6969, 7059, 
7099, 7222, 7225, 7226, 234, 7239, 7241, 
7244, 1251 


Animal Motivation 6973, 6999, 7004, 
7054, 7150, 7153, 7173, 7179, 7181, 7198, 
7213, 7219, 7249 

Animal Navigation (See Migratory Be- 
havior (Aum) i Tus 
Animal Play 7083, 7151, 7243, 7256 
Animal Sex Differences 7063, 7153 


Animal Sexual Receptivity 6969 
7099, 7225, 1226, TAT DH D 1099, 
Animal Social Behavior (See also Animal 
Aggressive Behavior, Animal Communi- 
cation, Animal Courtship Behavior, Ani- 
mal Vë Displays, Animal Distress 
Calls, Animal Dominance, Animal Ma- 
ternal Behavior, Animal Mating Behay. 
ior, Animal Sexual Receptivity, Attack 
Behavior) 7026, 7140, 7142, 7143, 7148 
7218, 7223, 7224, 7227, 7228, 7230, 7231, 
7232, 7235, 7236, 7237, 7238, 7239, 7240, 
7242, 7247, 7250, 7254, 7255, 7256 
Animal Strain Differences (See Animal 
Breeding, Genetics) 
Animal Vocalizations (See also Animal 
Distress Calls) 7174, 7243, 7247 
Animals (See Also Related Terms) 6956 
Anodynes (See Analgesic Drugs) 
Anomie (See Alienation) 
Anorexia Nervosa 7848, 7911, 8098, 
8289, 8296 
Anorexigenic Drugs (See Appetite De- 
pressing Drugs) 
ANOVA (Statistics) (See Analysis of 
Variance) 
Anoxia 6751 
Antagonism (See Hostility) 
Anthropology 7388, 7457 
Antibiotics (See also Cycloheximide, 
Penicillins, Puromycin) 6948, 7047, 7060 
Anticholinergic Drugs (See Cholinergic 
Blocking Drugs) d 
Anticonvulsive Drugs (See also Diphe- 
nylhydantoin, Pentobarbital, Phenobar- 
bital) 7021, 8241 See ao A 
Antidepressant Drugs (See also rip- 
tyline, Imipramine, Lithium Carbonate, 
Methylphenidate, Nialamide) 7030, 
7085, 7110, 7123, 8158, 8235, 8236, 8246, 
8262, 8277, 8278, 8283 
Antiemetic Drugs (See also Chlorproma- 
zine, Fluphenazine, Sulpiride) ` 
Antiepileptic Drugs (See also Diphenyl- 
hydantoin) 
Antihypertensive Drugs (See also Chlor- 
promazine, Hydralazine, Reserpine) 
Antiparkinsonian Drugs (See Antitremor 
reas (See A ion) 

vers: 
Zeie Drugs (See also EE 
mazine, Fluphenazine, Nialamide, Res- 
erpine, Trifluoperazine) 8224, 8283 
Antischizophrenic Drugs (See also Chlor- 
promazine, Fluphenazine, Trifluopera- 


zine) F 
Antisocial Behavior (See also Chil 
Abuse, Crime, Homicide, Juvenile ie 
linquency, Rape, Recidivism, Shoplift- 
ing) 7800, 7957, 7982, 7989, 8484 
Antisocial Personality 7985 in) 
Antispasmodic Drugs (See also Atropin 
Antitremor ore m 
Antonyms 6767, 6774, - 
Anxiety. ( (See also Anxiety Neuroth 
ation Anxiety) 6685, 6751, Ser 
6858, 7345, 7513, Ts, 7645, 7824, T 
7845, 7846, 7849, 7855, 7859, 7864, e 
7886, 7889, 7893, 7901, 7902, 7913, E 15 
7947, 8063, 8118, 8143, 8159, 8164, ST 
8211, 8228, 8234, 8255, 8271, 8273, 8° 
8352, 8359, 8429, 8487, 8644 
Anxiety Neurosis 8231, 8267 
Anxiety Reducing Drugs (See 
ing Drugs) ; 
Anxiousness (See Anxiety) 


Tranquiliz- 


Apache Indians (See American Indians) 

Apes (See Primates (Nonhuman)) 

Aphasia 7994, 8033, 8041, 8131, 8139 

Apnea 8298 

Apomorphine 7098, 7107, 7115 

Apomorphine Hydrochloride (See Apo- 
morphine) 

Apparatus (See also Computers, Elec- 
trodes, Shuttle Boxes, T Mazes, Dm 
Recorders) 6485, 6586, 6637, 6640, 6643, 

6648, 6919, 6942, 6956, 6992, 7186, 8330, 
8340, 8603, 8871 

Apparent Movement 6608, 6622, 6630 

Apparent Size 6636 

Apperception 6482 

Appetite (See also Hunger) 6953, 7075, 

7960, 7962 

Appetite Depressing Drugs (See also 
Amphetamine, Dextroamphetamine) 
7034, 7064, 7124 

Appetite Disorders (See also Anorexia 
Nervosa, Hyperphagia, E 

Applied Psychology (See also Éducation- 

al EE Industrial Psychology, 

Social Psychology) 8145, 8766 

Apprehension (See Anxiety) 

Approval (Social) (See Social Approval) 

Aptitude (See Ability) 
Aptitude (Academic) 
Aptitude) 

Aptitude Measures (See also General 
Aptitude Test Battery, Modern Lan- 
guage Aptitude Test) 6523, 8139, 8757, 
788, 8799 


(See Academic 


Arapaho Indians (See American Indians) 
Architecture 7503, 7504, 7505, 7507, 
7517, 8422 

Arguments 7584 

Arithmetic (See Mathematics Education) 
Army Personnel 7492, 8765 

Arousal (Physiological) (See Physiologi- 
cal Arousal) 

Arousal (Sexual) (See Psychosexual Be- 
havior) 

Art (See also Drawing) 

Art Education 8589 

Arterial Pulse 7101, 7893, 7917, 8270 
Arteriosclerosis (See also Cerebral Arter- 
iosclerosis) 8285 

Arthritis (See also Rheumatoid Arthritis) 
Arthropoda (See also Diptera, Drosophi- 
la, Insects, Moths) 

STE (Speech) 6599, 6716, 7593, 


Articulation Disorders (See also Stutter- 

ing) 8068, 8070, 8256 

Artificial Limbs (See Prostheses) 

Arts (See also Architecture, Autobiogra- 

He, Biography, Drawing, Literature, 
usic, Prose, Theatre) 

Ashkenazim (See Judaism) 

Asphyxia (See Anoxia) 

Aspiration Level 7685 

Aspirations (See also Educational Aspi- 

rations, Occupational Aspirations) 

Assertiveness 6755, 7704, 8310, 8331, 

8332, 8679 

Assessment (See Measurement) 

Assimilation (Cultural) (See Cultural 

Assimilation) 

Assistance (Social Behavior) 7401, 7499, 

7542, 7571, 7577, 8212 

Association Learning (Paired) (See 

Paired Associate Learning) 

Associations (Contextual) (See Contextu- 

al Associations) 
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Associations (Grows) (See Organiza- 
A (Word) (See Word Associa- 
HONS, 

Associative Processes (See also Cognitive 
Contiguity, eier Contextual 
Associations) 6510, 6683, 6709, 6752, 
7011, 7939 

Asthma 8213, 8308 

Asylums (See Psychiatric Hospitals) 
Ataractic Drugs (See Tranquilizing 
Drugs) 
Ataraxic 
Drugs) 
Athletic Participation 7668 

Atmospheric Conditions 8079 

Atomism (See Reductionism) 

Atropine 7102, 7135, 8248 

Attack Behavior 7083, 7169, 7245 
Attainment (Achievement) (See Achieve- 
ment) 

Attempted Suicide 7906, 7932, 7958, 
7974, 7978, 7980, 7984 

Attendance (School) (See School Attend- 
ance) 

Attendants (Institutions) 8495 

Attention (See also Vigilance) 6562, 
6592, 6612, 6649, 6681, 6791, 6794, 6800, 
6808, 6826, 6827, 7165, 7298, 7573, 7673, 
8016, 8029, 8051, 8057, 8148, 8373, 8602, 
8615 

Attitude Change 7386, 7426, 7439, 7449, 
7546, 7547, 1549, 1556, 7561, 7567, 7570, 
7581, 7585, 7658, 8548, 8655, 8722, 8765 
Attitude Measurement 7463 

Attitude Measures 7479, 7590, 8140, 
8763 

Attitude Similarity 7521, 7558, 7560, 
7570, 7579, 7968, 8655 

Attitudes (See Also Related Terms) 6734, 
7382, 7403, 7458, 7555, 7643, 7940, 8534, 
8762 

Attorneys 7489, 8429 

Attraction (Interpersonal) (See Interpr- 
sonal Attraction) 

Attribution 7552, 7553, 7557, 7559, 7566, 
7567, 7578, 1652, 1662, 7927 

Audiences 7311, 7543, 7565, 7567, 8853 
Audiology 7706 

pene 6594, 6882, 6894, 7045, 7047, 
7100, 8111 cim 
Audiovisual s Media (See 
also Audiotapes, Closed Circuit Televi- 
sion, Educational Television, Television, 
Television Advertising, Videotapes) 
Audiovisual Instruction 8586 
Audition (See Avalon) Perception) 
Reret Discrimination 6588, 6592, 
6598, 6599, 6909, 6966, 7052, 7176, 8003, 
8007, 8014, 8120 
Auditory Evoked 6590, 6594, 
6869, 6874, 6876, 6882, 6884, 6894, 7271 
Auditory Feedback (See also Delayed 
Auditory Feedback) 8340 

Auditory 6587, 6595 
‘Auditory Masking 6597, 6882, 7102, 
era Measurement (See Audiome- 
try) T 
Audi: Perception (See also Auditory 
EE Auditory Localization, 
Loudness Perception, Pitch Perception, 
Speech Perception) 6588, 6589, 6593, 


Drugs (See Tranquilizing 


iii 


D. 6793, 6948, 7052, 7100, 7262, 8091, 


Auditory Stimulation (See also Audi 
Feedback, Delayed Auditory Feedback, 
Filtered Noise, Loudness, Noise Levels 
ee Areas), Pitch (Frequency), 
h Pitch, Ultrasound, White Noise) 
1, 6581, 6587, 6589, 6590, 6785, 6810, 
6840, 6872, 6874, 6890, 6909, 6922, 6928, 
6935, 6951, 7176, 7190, 7263, 7271, 8027, 
8030, 8057, 8385, 8392 


Auditory Thresholds 
7259, 7263, 7269, 8142 
Aurall d Handicapped (See also Deaf, 
Partially Hearing Impaired) 8129, 8134 
Ara 6666, 7308, 7333, 7334, 7403, 


Austria 7568 
Authoritarianism 6521, 6660, 7456, 7469, 


7561, 7582, 7665 

Authoritarianism (Parental) (See Paren- 
tal Permissiveness) 

Authority 7569 

Autistic Children 8148, 8339 


A 7149, 7842 
Autogenic 8167, 8193 


Automated Information Processing (See 
also Automated Information Retrieval, 


Automated Information Storage) 
Automated Information Retrieval 8553, 


6590, 6894, 7102, 


Accidents (See Motor Traffic 
Safety (See Highway Safety) 
8854 


Automobiles 

Autonomic Nervous System 6729, 8304, 
8385 

Autosome Disorders (See also Downs 
Syndrome) 

Aversion 6855, E 201.8: 


A 

, 8343, 835 
pod. - 6891, 6965, 6972, 
7067, 7068, 7159, 7169, 7546 
Aviation (See also Flight Instrumenta- 
ion) 8754, 8762 
ele (See also Air Traffic 
Control) 
Aviators (See Aircraft Pilots) 


voidance 7035, 7270, 8314 
a y em. 6719, 


Kon 6940, 6947, 6967, 6972, 6978, 6979, 
6982, 6990, 6998, 7002, 7011, 7016, 7025, 
7039, 7050, 7090, 7097, 7138, 7158, 7170, 
7197, 7207, 7219 A 
Awareness (Sec also Attention, Vigi 
lance) 6782, 7729 


peat (See Infant Vocalization) 
Babies ( ovn. 
Dead fe (See Family Back- 
ound) 
ce (See Equilibrium) ; 
Barbiturates (See also Amobarbital, Me: 
Shea enia Phenobarbi- 
133, 8 4 
Bosne Pressure (See Atmospheric 
Conditions) 1 
Basal Ganglia (See also Amygdaloid 
Body, Canto CON Globus Palli- 
dus) 


Automobile 
Accidents) 
Automobile 


Basal Readers (See Reading Materials) 
Bayes Theorem (See Statistical Probabil- 
ity) 
Behavior Change 8673 
Behavior Disorders (See also Addiction, 
Alcoholism, Antisocial Behavior, At- 
tempted Suicide, Cheating, Child Abuse, 
Crime, Deception, Drug Abuse, Drug 
Addiction, Heroin Addiction, Homicide, 
Juvenile Delinquency, Rape, Recidiy- 
ism, Self Mutilation, Shoplifting, Sui- 
cide) 7874, 8761 
Behavior Modification (See also Aversion 
Therapy, Behavior Therapy, Classroom 
Behavior Modification, “Contingency 
Management, Implosive Therapy, Re- 
ciprocal Inhibition Therapy, Systematic 
Desensitization EE Token Eco- 
nomy Programs) 6755, 7765, 7945, 8157, 
8225, 8268, 8293, 8297, 8301, 8304, 8313, 
8318, 8321, 8322, 8328, 8336, 8338, 8339, 
8341, 8344, 8350, 8362, 8363, 8384, 8474, 
8591, 8627, 8690, 8766 
Behavior Problems 7355, 7807, 8313, 
8317, 8336, 8407, 8574, 8711, 8728, 8840 
Behavior Therapy (See also Aversion 
Therapy, Implosive Therapy, Reciprocal 
Inhibition T] Sar, SESCH Desensi- 
tization Therapy) 7778, 7941, 8067, 8158, 
8287, 8288, GR 9, 8291, 8292, 8296, 8302, 
8309, 8310, 8312, 8316, 8319, 8326, 8327, 
8331, 8332, 8333, 8340, 8348, 8354, 8356, 
8361, 8364, 8368, 8372, 8375, 8376, 8378, 
8381, 8388, 8392, 8393, 8402 
Behavior (See Also Related Terms) 6544 
Behavioral Sciences (See Social Sciences) 
Behaviorism 6479 
Bekesy Audiometry (See Audiometry) 
Belgium 7281, 7400 
Beliefs (Religion) (See Religious Beliefs) 
Benzedrine (See Amphetamine) 
Bias (Response) (See Response Bias) 
Bible 8207 
Bibliography 6478, 7232, 7434, 7516, 
nese 7678, 7804, 7941, 8075, 8309, 8543, 


Bilingualism 7318, 7621, 8632 
Binocular Vision 6567, 6863 
Biochemistry (See also Neurochemistry) 
6829, 6906, 6941, 7043, 7077, 7081, 7093, 
He 8259 
ography (See also Autobiograph: 
6478, 6509, 6512 EM. 
Biological Clocks (Animal) (See Animal 
Biological Rhythms) 
Biological Rhythms (See also Animal 
Biological Rhythms, Animal Circadian 
Rhythms, Human Biological Rhythms) 
Biology (See also SEN 8860 
Birds (See also Blackbirds, Chickens, 
Ducks, Pigeons) 7141, 7145, 7147, 7186, 
7200, 7220, 7227, 7239, 7252, 7253, 7266 
Birth (See also Premature Birth) 7316, 
7432, 7874, 7926, 8272 
Birth Control (See also Contraceptive 
Devices, Oral Contraceptives, Vasecto- 
En 7432, 7487, 7669, 7724 
B Order 7295, 7297, 7679, 7720, 8640 
Bitterness (See Taste Stimulation) 
Blackbirds 7147 
Blacks (See Negroes) 
Blind 6523, 6582, 8009, 8090, 8091, 8116, 
8667, 8669, 8696 
Blood (See also Blood Plasma, Blood 
Serum) 6906 
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Blood and Lymphatic Disorders (See also 
Hemophilia) 

Blood Cells (See also Erythrocytes) 
Blood Coagulation Disorders (See also 


Hemophilia) 

Blood Flow 6987 

Blood Groups 6904, 7872 

Blood Plasma (See also Blood Serum) 

7046, 7077 

Blood Platelets 7127, 7132 

Blood Pressure (See also Diastolic Pres- 

sure, Systolic Pressure) 6976, 7101, 7261, 

7828, 7915, 8270, 8304 

Blood Pressure Disorders (See also Hy- 
tension, Hypotension) 

Blood Proteins (See also Hemoglobin) 

7853 

Blood Serum 7853, 8171, 8241 

Blood Volume 6918 

Blue Collar Workers (See also Industrial 

Foremen) 8823, 8827 

Body Fluids (See also Blood, Blood 

Plasma, Blood Serum, Cerebrospinal 

Fluid, Urine) 6976 

Body (See also Phantom Limbs) 

7958, 8002, 8076, 8100 

Body Image Disturbances (See also 

Phantom Limbs) 

Body Temperature (See also Therm- 

oregulation (Body)) 6917, 6999, 7115, 

838 


Body Weight (See also Obesity) 6921, 
6960, 6995, 7124, 7188, 7264, 7848, 8020, 
8287, 8300, 8301 
Books 7589 
Borderline Mentally Retarded (See Slow 
Learners) 
Boredom 6848 
Bourgeois (See Middle Class) 
Brachial Plexus (See Spinal Nerves) 
Brain (See also Amygdaloid Body, Audi- 
tory Cortex, Brain Stem, Caudate Nucle- 
us, Cerebellum, Cerebral Cortex, Corpus 
Callosum, Diencephalon, Frontal Lobe, 
Geniculate Bodies (Thalamus), Globus 
Pallidus, Hippocampus, Hypothalamus, 
Limbic System, Mesencephalon, Motor 
Cortex, ipital Lobe, Pons, Reticular 
Formation, Somatosensory Cortex, Su- 
perior Colliculus, Telencephalon, Tem- 
poral Lobe, Thalamic Nuclei, Thalamus, 
isual Cortex) 7008, 7133 
Brain Ablation (See Brain Lesions) 
Brain Concussion 8114 
Brain Damage (See also Brain Concus- 
sion, Brain Lesions, Hypothalamus Le- 
sions) 7798, 7820, 8080; 8106, 8128, 8137 
Brain Damaged (See also Minimally 
Brain Damaged) 7799, 8110, 8121 
Brain Disorders (See also Alcohol Intoxi- 
cation, Aphasia, Brain Concussion, 
Brain Damage, Brain Lesions, Cerebral 
Palsy, F] ilepsy, Epileptic Seizures, 
Grand Mal Epilepsy, Hypothalamus 
Lesions, Organic Brain Syndromes, Par- 
kinsons Disease, Petit Mal Epilepsy, 
Presenile Dementia, Senile Dementia, 
Senile Psychosis) 7138 
Brain Injuries (See Brain Damage) 
Brain Lesions (See also Hypothalamus 
Lesions) 6937, 6938, 6943, 6946, 6949, 
6955, 6959, 6963, 6966, 6968, 6972, 6976, 
6979, 6986, 6991, 6997, 7003, 7005, 7007, 
7013, 7015, 7016, 8106 
Brain Metabolism (See Neurochemistry) 


Brain Stem (See also Pons, 
Formation) 6890, 6894 

Brain Stimulation (See also Chemical 
Brain SE Electrical Brain Stim- 
ulation, reading Depressio. 

6964, 7014 7018 S d p 
Brazil 7613 

Breast Feeding 6919 

magn (Animal) (See Animal Breed. 
in 

Brightness Perception 6632, 6637, 7195 
Buddhism (See also Zen Buddhism) 
Business And Industrial Personnel (See 
also Accountants, Blue Collar Workers, 
Industrial Foremen, Management Per- 
sonnel, Middle Level Managers, Sales 
Personnel) 7372, 7410, 7463, 7705, 8764, 
8815, 8822, 8824 

Business Management 8571 

Business Students 7574, 8571, 8599, 8742 
Businessmen (See Business And Indus- 
trial Personnel) 

Buying (See Consumer Behavior) 


Reticular 


Cadres (See Social Groups) 

Caffeine 7131 

Calcium 8171 

Calculus (See Mathematics Education) 

California Psychological Inventory 6524 

California Test of Personality 8660 

Campaigns (Political) (See Political 

Campaigns) 

Camping 8211 

Canada 6486, 6499, 6511, 7339, 7397, 

7398, 7415, 7518, 7627, 7741, 8767 

Cancers (See Neoplasms) : 

Cannabis (See also Hashish, Marihuana) 

7084, 7446 

Carbachol 6970 

Carbohydrate Metabolism Disorders (See 

also Diabetes) 

Carbohydrates (See also Glucose, Sug- 

ars) 

Carcinomas (See Neoplasms) `` 

Cardiac Disorders (See Heart Disorders) 

Cardiac Rate (See Heart Rate) R 

Cardiography (See also Electrocardiogra- 
h: ; 

Pe siar Disorders (See also Angi- 

na Pectoris, Arteriosclerosis, Cerebral 

Arteriosclerosis, Heart Disorders, D 

rtension, Hypotension, M 'ocardial 
ee 8078, 8081, 8113, 8118 


Cardiovascular System 6903, 6941, EI 
Career Aspirations (See Occupational 
oot Chokes (See Occupational 
Choi 4 
Gace Zeche (See Occupational Aspira- 
Ke Guidance (See Occupational 
Joan See (See Occupational 
Preference) : 

Careers (See Occupations) 

Carp (See also Goldfish) 


d 
Case Report 7796, 
7908, 7912, 7916, DO. m 7947, 8l S 
8074, 8099, 8103, 8127, 8147, 8148, 
8176, 8195, 8203, 8215, 8236, Hm m 
8297, 8298, 8313, 8318, 8330, um 3383, 
8364, 8370, 8373, 8378, 8380, 2 8677, 
8397, 8404, 8526, 8527, 8583, 8602, 
8696, 8703 


Caseworkers (See Social Workers) 
Castration (See also Ovariectomy) 
Catalepsy 6937, 7044, 7113 

Catamnesis (See Posttreatment Follow- 


D 
Ee 7912, 8270 
Catatonic Schizophrenia 8187 
Catecholamines (See also Dopamine, 
Norepinephrine) 7046, 7063, 7073, 7131, 
7903, 7912, 7925, 8254 
Categorizing (See Classification (Cogni- 
tive Process)) 
Catharsis 7466 
Cats 6865, 6867, 6869, 6870, 6871, 6886, 
6890, 6892, 6946, 6950, 6952, 6955, 6957, 
6962, 6971, 6975, 6976, 6983, 6988, 6989, 
6991, 6996, 7003, 7008, 7009, 7027, 7058, 
7059, 7076, 7083, 7094, 7102, 7106, 7194, 
7271 
Caucasians 6837, 7313, 7392, 7394, 7396, 
7401, 7407, 7417, 7422, 7424, 7426, 7514, 
7619, 7956, 7972, 8410, 8579, 8595, 8836 
Cauda Equina (See Spinal Nerves) 
Caudate Nucleus 6955, 6957, 7016 
Cells (Biology) (See also Dendrites, 
Erythrocytes, Motor Neurons, Neurons, 
Sensor Beie 
Central America 7321 
Central Nervous System (See also Amyg- 
daloid Body, Auditory Cortex, Brain, 
Brain Stem, Caudate Nucleus, Cerebel- 
lum, Cerebral Cortex, Corpus Callosum, 
GH Dorsal Roots, Extrapy- 
ramidal Tracts, Frontal Lobe, Genicu- 
late Bodies (Thalamus), Globus Pallidus, 
Hippocampus, Hypothalamus, Limbic 
System, Mesencephalon, Motor Cortex, 
Occipital Lobe, Pons, Pyramidal Tracts, 
Reticular Formation, ` Somatosensory 
Cortex, Spinal Cord, Superior Collicu- 
lus, Telencephalon, Temporal Lobe, 
Thalamic Nuclei, Thalamus, Visual Cor- 
tex) 7076 
Central Nervous System Disorders (See 
also Aphasia, Brain Concussion, Brain 
Damage, pian Disorders, Brain Le- 
sions, Cerebral Palsy, Epilepsy, Epileptic 
Seizures, Grand Mal NE Se 
tons Chorea, Hypothalamus Lesions, 
Organic Brain Syndromes, Parkinsons 
Disease, Petit Mal Epilepsy, Poliomyeli- 
tis, Presenile Dementia, Senile Demen- 
tia, Senile Psychosis) 8047 
Central Nervous System Drugs (See CNS 
Affecting Drugs) 
CER (Conditioning) (See Conditioned 
Emotional Responses) 
Cerebellar Cortex (See Cerebellum) 
Cerebellar Nuclei (See Cerebellum) 
Cerebellopontie Angle (See Cerebellum) 
Cerebellum 6946, 6990 
Cerebral Arteriosclerosis 8077 
Cerebral Cortex (See also Amygdaloid 
Body, SS Cortex, Caudate Nucle- 
us, Corpus Callosum, Frontal Lobe, 
Globus allidus, Hippocampus, Limbic 
ystem, Motor Cortex, Occipital Lobe, 
Visatosensory Cortex, Temporal Lobe, 
isual Cortex) 6860, 6892, 6942, 6986, 
6987, 7000, 7138 
Cerebral Dominance (See also Lateral 
‘Ominance) 6629, 6980, 7841, 8065, 
8106, 8110, 8438 
cel Lesions (See Brain Lesions) 
rebral Palsy 8124, 8196 
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Cerebrospinal Fluid 7819, 7853, 
8144, 823] 853, 8112, 
Cerebrovascular Disorders (See also Cer- 
ebral Arteriosclerosis) 

Cerebrum Affecting Drugs (See also 
GE 

Certification (Professional) (See Profes- 
sional Certification) 

Certified Public Accountants (See Ac- 
countants) 

Cervical Plexus (See Spinal Nerves) 
Chains (Markov) (See Markov Chains) 
Chance (Fortune) (See also Probability, 
Statistical Probability) 6819, 7481 
Character (See Personality) 

Character Development Kä Personality 
Development) 

Character Disorders (See Personality 
Disorders) 

Character Formation (See Personality 
Development) 

Character Traits (See Personality Traits) 
Charitable Behavior 7565 

Cheating 8640 

Chemical Brain Stimulation 6955, 6957, 
6958, 6970, 6975, 6980, 6983, 6984, 6988, 
6989, 6990, 6996, 7002, 7017 

Chemical Elements (See also Calcium, 
Copper, Lithium, Magnesium, Potassi- 
um, lium) 

Chemistry (See also Biochemistry, Neu- 
rochemistry) 6476 

Chemotherapy (See Drug Therapy) 
Cheyenne Indians (See American Indi- 


ans) 

Chickens 6894, 7103, 7149, 7181, 7182, 

7211, 7217 

Child Abuse 8381 

Child Discipline (See also Parental Per- 

missiveness) 

Child Guidance Clinics 7873, 8404 ` ` 

Child Psychiatric Clinics (See Child 

Guidance Clinics) 

Child Psychiatry 7353, 7752 

Child Psychology 7286 

Child Psychotl y (See also Play 

Therapy) 8168, 8169, 8196, 8211 

Childbirth (See Birth 

Childhood (See Children) 

Childhood Development (See also Earl 

Childhood Development, Infant Devel- 

opment) 7281, 7285, 7290, 7291, 7299, 

7324, 7326, 7335, 1336, 1356, 7363, 7361, 

7589, 7620, ir n "e 

Childhood PI 'elopment 7354 

Childhood Psychosis (See also Childhood 
izophrenia) 

Se Scatvophresia 7837, 7838, 

7922, 8382 


Chil Practices (See also Parental 
Permissiveness, Toilet Training, Wean- 
ing) 7353, 7856, 8005, 8642 

Children (See also Infants, Neonates, 
Preschool Age Children, School Age 
Children) 6514, 6555, 7303, 7307, 7314, 
7450, 7596, 7195, 7806, 8007, 8018, 8024, 
8038, 8045, 8053, 8057, 8081, 8083, 8086, 
8087, 8094, 8101, 8119, 8130, 8165, 8239, 
8320, 8363, 8393, 8426, 8446, 8451, 8508, 


e NN 
i 7146, 7168, 7254 


Chimpanzees 
i 7263, 7269 
Chlordiaze xide 7104, 7125, 8264, 8273 


mazine 6940, 6950, 7025, 7039, 
7086, 8224, 8272 


Choice Behavior 6552, 6558, 6737, 6809, 
6838, 6839, 6859, 7209, 7212 
Cholesterol 6925 


Atropi Nicetas l Es TA 
ine, Nicotine, 6 34, 
7002, 7067, 7129 mp 


Cholinergic Drugs (See also Physostig- 
mine) 6934, 7002, "096 ME 
terase Inhibitors (See also Phy- 


sostigmine) 
Chollnomimetic (See also Acetyl- 


choline, Carbachol, Ph: tigmine) 
(See also Huntingtons Chorea) 
(See also Protestantism) 
7534 
Chromosome Disorders (See also Downs 
Syndrome, Klinefelters Syndrome, Tran- 
slocation (Chromosome), Trisomy, 


Turners Syndrome) 
Chromosomes (See also Sex Chromo- 
somes) 
Chronic Psychosis (See also Chronic 
paler!) 8492 

Schizophrenia 7870, 8224 


Cichlids 7148 
Cigarette Smoking (See Tobacco Smok- 
inj 


(Animal) (See Ani- 


mal Se DRE thms) 
Disorders (See Cardiovascu- 


Circumcision (See Surgery) 

Cities (See Urban Environments) 

Civil Rights Movement dd 8503, 8529 

Classical eg ( Iso Condi- 

tioned Emotional nses, Condi- 

tioned Responses, Conditioned Stimu- 

lus, Conditioned Suj ion, Uncondi- 

tioned Stimulus) 6888, 6895, 6898, 6927, 

7169, 7180, 7204, 7206, 7213 

Classificat (Psychiatric expe (See 

logies) 

A e (See 

Psychodiagnostic T: ies) 

Classifica ( Proc) (Sec 
hodi 

Psychodiagnosis) p 


Vs cw Process) i 
6697, 6703, 6705, 6731, 6734, 6762, 6769, 
6778, 6780, 6781, 6782, 6786, 6789, 6799, 
6801, 6803, 6813, 6815, 6818, 6822, 6825, 
6827, 7307, 7324, 7333, 7373, 7861, 7862, 
8013, 8024, 8035, 8037, 8046 
(Psychiatric 


Classification Process) (See 
i is) 

Ee em (Sce Taxonomies) 

Classroom Behavior tion 8303, 

8370, 8551, 8563, 8580, 8583, 8584, 8590, 

8591, 8592, 8602, 8609, 8615, 8623, 8671, 


8711 

Classroom ine 8551, 8563, 8580, 
8584, 8592, 8619, 8623, 8711, 8739 
Classroom Environment 


Psychodiagnostic T: 


8339, 8562, 


8581, 8595, 8668 d 
Classroom Instruction (Sce Teaching) 
Classroom Teachers (See Teachers) 


Clergy (See also Priests) 7914 
Client 8176, 8711 
12, 7758, 8212, 


Client Counselor Interaction (See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes) 


lame Depression (See Involutional 


sen (See Organiza- 


tional Climate) 


Clinical Judgment (Not Diagnosis) 8191 
Clinical Judgment (Psychodiagnosis) (See 
Psychodiagnosis) 

Clinical Methods Training (See also 
Clinical Psychology Grad Trainin; 
Community Mental Health Training, 
Counselor Education, Mental Heal 
Inservice Training, Psychiatric Training, 
Ps: E raining) 7764, 7765, 
7780, 8317, 8741 


Clinical Psychology Grad Training 7787 
Clinics (See also Child Guidance Clinics, 
EE Clinics) 8414 
Cliques (See Social Groups) 
Clonidine 7050, 7115 
Closed Circuit Television 8720 
Clothing Fashions 7542, 7547, 7577 
Cluster Analysis 6536, 7929 
Clustering (See Cluster analysis) 
CNS Affecting Drugs (See also Amobar- 
bital, Amphetamine, Caffeine, Chlorpro- 
mazine, Clonidine, CNS Depressant 
Drugs, CNS Stimulating Drugs, Dex- 
troamphetamine, Glutethimide, Halo- 
perde, Methylphenidate, Pentylenetet- 
razol, Scopolamine, Strychnine) 7098 
CNS Depressant Drugs (See also Amo- 
barbital, Chlorpromazine, Glutethimide, 
Haloperidol, Scopolamine) 7112 
CNS Stimulating Drugs (See also 
Amphetamine, Caffeine, Clonidine, 
Dextroamphetamine, Methylphenidate, 
Pentylenetetrazol, Strychnine) 6988, 
7097, 7128, 7137 
Coaches (See Teachers) 
Coalition Formation 7538 
Cocaine 7135 
Cochlea 6928, 6934, 6948, 6951, 7045, 
7047, 7100, 7102, 7262, 7271 
Coeds (See College Students) 
Coffee (Drug) (See Caffeine) 
Cognition 7690 
Cognitive Ability 6660, 6675, 7333, 7490, 
8006, 8012, 8052, 8107, 8644, 8648 
opui Complexity 6718, 6734, 8470, 


Cognitive Contiguity 6721 
Cognitive Development (See also Intel- 
lectual Development, Language Devel- 
opment, Perceptual Develo; ment) 7277, 
7292, 7300, 7301, 7304, 7305, 7306, 7307, 
7310, 7315, 7316, 7319, 7320, 7324, 7326, 
7327, 7328, 7329, 1334, 7338, 7339, 7340, 
7343, 7349, 7351, 7376, 7629, 8032, 8038, 
8083, 8101, 8123, 8169 
Cognitive Discrimination 6644, 6669, 
ES 6714, 6717, 6723, 6726, 6745, 6748, 
5 
Cognitive Dissonance 6666, 7413, 7546, 
1547, 7553, 7556, 7585, 7642, 8765 
Cognitive Mediation 6665, 6683, 6738, 
6814, 8030, 8053 
Cognitive Processes (See also Abstrac- 
tion, Anagram Problem Solving, Associ- 
ative Processes, Choice Behavior, Classi- 
fication (Cognitive Process), Cognitive 
Contiguity, Cognitive Discrimination, 
Cognitive Mediation, Concept Forma- 
tion, Connotations, Contextual Associa- 
tions, Decision Making, Divergent 
Thinking, Ideation, Imagination, Induc- 
tive Deductive Reasoning, Inference, 
Management Decision Making, Problem 
Solving, Reasoning, Thinking) 6488, 
6634, 6652, 6656, 6659, 6660, 6661, 6664, 
6667, 6669, 6673, 6680, 6681, 6682, 6697, 
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6699, 6704, 6750, 6766, 6795, 6800, 6811, 
6813, 6821, 6832, 6889, 6900, 6901, 6908, 
7024, 7312, 7647, 7971, 7996, 8055, 8104, 
8105, 8135, 8283, 8285 E 
Cognitive Style (See also gnitive 
Complexity) 6653, 6675, 6856, 7322, 
7350, 7413, 7894, 8638 N 
Cohesion (Group) (See Group Cohesion) 
Coitus (See Sexual Intercourse (Human)) 
Coitus (Animal) (See Animal Mating 
Behavior) 
Cold Effects 6708, 6964, 6976, 7014 
Collaboration (See Cooperation) 
Collective Behavior 8 

Academic Achievement 7665, 
8546, 8568, 8611, 8634, 8757 
College Degrees (See Educational De- 


ees) 
College Dropouts 8634 
Environment 7505, 7541, 8539, 


College 
8548, 8778 
College Major (See Academic Speciali- 


zation) 

College Students (See also Graduate 
Students, Medical Students) 6739, 7350, 
7449, 7452, 7460, 7465, 7485, 7488, 7495, 
7499, 7503, 7504, 7505, 7507, 7517, 7518, 
7529, 7541, 7601, 7679, 7765, 7876, 8406, 
8539, 8540, 8545, 8546, 8548, 8556, 8561, 
8567, 8568, 8596, 8604, 8610, 8611, 8618, 
8620, 8633, 8634, 8645, 8646, 8650, 8657, 
8659, 8713, 8716, 8722, 8726, 8729, 8730, 
8748, 8749, 8788 

College Teachers 8538, 8561, 8565, 8716, 
8721, 8819 

Colleges 8409, 8556, 8565, 8573, 8576, 
8614, 8745 

Colon Disorders (See also Diarrhea, 
Fecal Incontinence) 

Color 6610, 6726, 7599, 8872 

Color P. n 6868, 6907, 7208, 7273, 
7309, 7317, 8043, 8872 

Columbia Mental Maturity Scale 8735 
Coma 8248 

Commissioned Officers 8778, 8780 
Communication (Professional) (See Sci- 
entific Communication) 

Communication Skills 7742, 8686 

Wu emm Systems 7615, 7626, 


Communication (See Also Related 
Terms) 7597, 7610, 8847 
Communications Media (See also Audio- 
Be Books, Closed Circuit Television, 

lucational Television, Mass Media, 
Television, Television Advertising, Vi- 
deotapes) 7471, 8650 

nism 8532 
Communities (See also Neighborhoods) 
7375, 7519 
eet Attitudes 7442, 8140, 8249 
ommunity Colleges (See Colleges) 

Community Facilities (See alo Comm: 
nity Mental Health Centers, Housin; 
Community Mental Health Centers 779, 
8411, 8422, 8424, 8425, 8428, 8431, 8433, 
8435, 8502, 8525 
Community Mental Health Training (See 
also Mental Health Inservice Training) 
7728, 7738, 7779, 8411 
Community Services (See also Crisis 
Intervention Services, Hot Line Services, 
Public Health Services) 7447, 7730, 7928, 
E 8317, 8412, 8413, 8420, 8426, 8432, 


^ 


Comparative Psychology 6565, 7037, 
Compatibility (Interpersonal) (See Inter- 


personal Compatibility) 

7394, 7597, 7517, 1530 pees a 
8701,8790 ° “> 1366, 8562, 8615, 
Complexity (Cognitive) (See Cognitive 


Complexity) 
(Stimulus) (See Stimulus 


Complexity 
Complexity (Task) (See Task Complexi- 


Complexity) 
) 
liance 7524, 7556, 7573 


Comprehension (See also Listening Com- 

E Reading Com rehension, 
ntence Comprehension) 3 

Compulsions (See also Compulsive Rep- 

etition) 

Compulsive Neurosis (See Obsessive 

Compulsive Neurosis) 

Compulsive Repetition 7909 

Computer Applications (See also Com- 

puter Assisted Diagnosis, Computer 

Assisted Instruction, Computer Simula- 

tion) 6485, 6538, 6560, 8142, 8752, 8772, 

8793, 8796, 8855, 8868, 8875 

Computer Assisted Diagnosis 6914, 7670, 

7692, 7897 

Computer Assisted Instruction 8597, 

8630, 8644, 8856 

Computer Programs (See Computer Soft- 

ware) 


Computer Simulation 7670, 8634, 8781, 
8856 


Computer Software 8873 

Computers 8869 

Concept (Self) (See Self Concept) 
Concept Formation 6677, 6711, 6724, 
7328, 7363, 8024, ee i 
Concept Learning also Re 
Shift Learning) 6696, 6718, 6721, 6724, 
6730, 7301, 7317, 7318, 7868, 8037, 8056, 
8105, 8369, 8587, 8593, 8631, 8686 
Concepts 6724, 7320, rd 

Conceptual Imagery 6 
Conceptualization (See Concept Forma: 
tion S 
Eege (Brain) (See Brain Concus- 
sion) m 
Conditioned Emotional Responses ^9» 
7155, 7180, 7205 Y. 
Conditioned Reflex (See Conditioned 
Responses) 
Conditioned Responses (See also Conde 
tioned Emotional Re des, 2 
tioned Suppression) 68 8, 68 51193 
6994, 7050, 1074, 7087, 7178, ie "115, 
Conditioned Stimulus 6691, 6898, 
7170, 7180, 7205, 7206, 7213 7159, 
Conditioned Suppression 7155, 
7196 d j 
Conditioning (See also Avoidance En 
ditioning, Classical Conditioning, adi 
ditioned Emotional Res} rd Simi- 
tioned Responses, Condition ‘a 
lus, Conditioned Suppr A Op- 
Conditioning, Eyelid dition 9 
erant Conditioning, Ee 
Stimulus) 6867, 6892, 6977, n 
Conditioning (Avoidance) (See 
Conditioning, (Clzsical) (See Casia 
Conditioning) Con 
Conditioning. (Escape) (See Escape 
ditioning) 


Conditioning (Eyelid) (See Eyelid Condi- 

tioning) 

Conditioning (Operant) (See Operant 

Conditioning) 

Conditioning (Verbal) (See Verbal 
Learning) 

Conference Proceedings 7457, 7733 

Conflict (See also Arguments, Violence, 

War) 7028 

Conformity (Personality) 7357, 7411, 

7542, 1640, 7642, 7679, 8670 

Congenitally Handicapped 6582, 8093, 

8101, 8526 

Conjoint Therapy 8329 

Connotations 7606 

Consciousness Disturbances (See also 

Hypnosis, Insomnia, Narcolepsy, Slee 

Disorders, Somnambulism, Suggestibili- 

ty, Time Disorientation) 

Keren States (See also Atten- 

tion, Awareness, Vigilance, Wakeful- 

ness) 6676, 7027 

Conservation (Concept) 6514, 7300, 8083 

Conservatism (Political) (See Political 

Conservatism) 

Consistency (Measurement) 8790 

Consonants 6593, 6599 

Consultation (Professional) (See Profes- 

sional Consultation) 

Consumer Attitudes 7601, 7619 

Consumer Behavior 7079, 7619, 8755 

Content Analysis (Test) 6520 

Contextual Associations 6662, 6757, 

6766, 6772, 6816, 7586, 7817 

Contiguity (Cognitive) (See Cognitive 

Contiguity) 

Contingency Management (See also To- 

ken Economy Programs) 6624, 8000, 

8044, 8288, 8303, 8317, 8338, 8349, 8359, 

8365, 8373, 8383, 8505, 8600, 8611, 8620 

Continuing Education (See Higher Edu- 

cation) 

Continuous Reinforcement (See Rein- 

forcement Schedules) 

Sen (See Form And Shape Percep- 
ion 

Contraception (See Birth Control) 

Contraceptive Devices (See also Oral 

Contraceptives) 7478 

SE Methods (See Birth Con- 

Control (Air Traffic) (See Air Traffic 

Control) 

Control (Locus Of) (See Internal Exter- 

nal Locus of Control) 

SEH (Stimulus) (See Stimulus Con- 

Convergent Thinki See Inductive 

Deductive KSE f 

Conversation 7528 

Conversion Hysteria (See Conversion 

Neurosis) 

Conversion Neurosis (See also Hysterical 

Anesthesia) 8158 

Conviction (Criminal) (See Criminal 
Onviction) 

Convulsions 6930, 6935, 6949, 6983, 

6989, 6990, 6996, 7009, 7021, 7106, 7821 

Cooperation 7394, 7499, 7517, 7566, 

8562, 8813, 8844 

Coordination (Motor) (See Motor Coor- 

dination) 

Coordination (Perceptual Motor) (See 

cereeptual Motor Coordination) 

Sms Behavior 7342, 7345, 7362, 7502, 
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Copper 7060 

Seance (See Sexual Intercourse (Hu- 
man) 

Copulation (Animal) (See Animal Mating 
Behavior) 

Coronary Disorders (See Cardiovascular 
Disorders) 

Corpora See also Superi- 
or Colliculus) f ms 
Corpus Callosum 6939 

Correctional (See also Pris- 


ons) 8468, 8503, 8529 

Correlation (Statistical) (See Statistical 
Correlation) 

Cortex (Auditory) (See Auditory Cortex) 
Cortex (Cerebral) (See Cerebral Cortex) 
Cortex (Motor) (See Motor Cortex) 
Cortex (Somatosensory) (See Somato- 
sensory Cortex) 

Cortex (Visual) (See Visual Cortex) 
Cortical Evoked Potentials 6869, 6878, 
7008, 7009, 7867 

Corticoids (See Corticosteroids) 
Corticosteroids (See also Corticosterone, 
Hydrocortisone) 7081 

Corticosterone 6947, 6953 

Cortisol (See Hydrocortisone) 
Counselees (See Clients) 

Counseling (Group) (See Group Counsel- 


in 
D (See Also Related Terms) 
7715, 7783, 8182, 8264, 8401, 8409, 8410, 


8417, 8457, 8464, 8476, 8724 

Counselor Characteristics 7712, 7727, 
7736, 7794, 8403, 8745 
Counselor Client Interaction (See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes) 
Counselor Education 7710, 7722, 7723, 
7725, 1129, 1133, 1136, 7742, 7774, 7783, 
7187, 7188, 1790, 7794 

Counselor Effectiveness (See Counselor 


Characteristics) 
Counselor (See Counselor 
7722, 1188, 8197, 8400, 


8436, 8464, 8710 

Counselor Trainees 7723, 7725, 7729, 
7758, 7774, 7787 
Counselors (See also School Counselors) 
7108, 7721, 7764, 7767, 7794, 8466, 8713, 


coe ference 8194, 8329, 8751 
Sree thal Cu 
dp dip Displays (Animal) (See Animal 
SE Muscular Disor- 
ders) 


Characteristics) 
Counselor Role 


Craving (Sce Appetite) 

Cree Writing (See Literature) 
Creativity 7630, 7687, 8582, 8604, 8700 
Creativity Mt 7650 


ivity 
redibility 7527, 7567 
S See also Homicide, Rape, Sho- 


Crime 
ping) 7444, 1459, 1466, 1955, 8477 
Criminal Conviction 7532, 8519 
Criminal Law 7461, 7 wë 
Criminals (See also Female Criminals, 
Male Criminals) 7990, 8172, 8449, 8503, 
8529 

led (See Physically Handicaj ) 
Crises ‘Se Se Family Crises, Identity 
Crisis) 8518, 8523 


vil 


e (Reactions To) (Sce Stress Reac- 
ions 

Crisis Intervention (Sec also Suicide 
Prevention) 7728, 8407, 8419, 8427, 8434 
Crisis Intervention Services (See also 
Hot Line Services) 8405, 8518 

117 dareena y " 


Cross Cultural Differences 6623, 7310, 
7322, 7350, 7391, 7397, 7398, 7400, 7408, 
7410, 7411, 7412, 7413, 7414, 7416, 7420, 
7421, 1445, 1521, 7568, 7617, 7864, 7871, 
7900, $521, 9652, 8814 

( tion) 

Wë Overpopula 

Cus 6682, 6686, 6687, 6688, 6692, 6705, 
6715, 6722, 6733, 6741, 6753, 6763, 6799, 
6803, 6814, 6816, 6818, 7165, 7180, 7573, 
7644, 7962, 7966, 8011, 8013, 8014, 8030, 
8046, 8125 


Cultural Se, 8636, 
d , 8666, 

8675, 8676, 8677, 8684, 8685, 8687 
Culturally Disadvantaged (See Cultural 
Circ (Ant 

( (See also Sub- 
culture (An! jcal)) 7285, 7386, 
7387, 7389, 7405, 7421, 7896, 8800 
Culture 
Curiosity 73 


, 7: 

Curriculum (See also Art Education, 
Driver Education, Drug Education, For- 
eign Language Education, 
Arts Education, Mathematics Educa- 
tion, Music Education, Reading Educa- 
tion, Science Education, Sex Education, 

lling) 7760, 7781, 8534, 8547, 8594, 
8598, 8599, 8651, 8695, 8722 
Curriculum 


(Animal) (See 
Dart Adaptation 6602, 6628, 6635 
Dating (Social (See Social Dating) 


56, 7364 
Deaf 7269, 8083, 8085, 8095, 8104, 8105, 


8119, 8120, 8152, 8448, 8478, 8696 
And 7254, 


Death 7362, 7379, 7462, 
7496, 7497, 7806, 7942, 7961 
Death Attitudes 


6836, 7489, 7806, 7913, 
8096 3 

Death Rate fne MOON Rate) 
Deception (See also Cheating, Faking) 


Deductive Reasoning H 
ductive Reasonin; 


Deficiency ders 
Nutritional Deficiencies) 


Degrees (Educational) (See Educational 


Degrees) 
Delayed Auditory Feedback 7274, 8062 
Delayed Development 8038 
Delayed Feedback (See also Delayed 
Auditory Feedback) 6748 
Delayed Reinforcement (See Reinforce- 
ment Schedules) 
Delinquency (Juvenile) (See Juvenile 
Delinquency) 
Delusions 7385, 7852 
Dementia (Presenile) (See Presenile De- 
mentia) 
Dementia (Senile) (See Senile Dementia) 
Dementia Praecox (See Schizophrenia) 
Democracy 7451 
Demographic Characteristics 7325, 7432, 
7453, 7469, 7475, 7487, 7892, 7956, 7970, 
7975, 7998, 8428, 8633, 8648, 8692, 8795, 
8806 
Dendrites 8018 
Denmark 7400, 8166 
Dental Treatment 7927, 8440, 8442 
Dentistry 8859 
Deoxyribonucleic Acid 6861 
Deycudency (Drug) (See Drug Depen- 
ency) 
Kreien (Personality) 7704, 7838 
Depersonalization 7834 
Depression (Emotion) (See also Involu- 
tional Depression, Neurotic Depressive 
Reaction, Psychotic Depressive Reac- 
tion) 6850, 7378, 7669, 7808, 7815, 7819, 
7821, 7833, 7849, 7859, 7871, 7872, 7877, 
7880, 7882, 7886, 7896, 7898, 7901, 7902, 
7918, 8107, 8170, 8171, 8234, 8235, 8243, 
8255, 8257, 8261, 8262, 8275, 8277, 8278, 
8280, 8348, 8429 
Depression (Spreading) (See Spreading 
Depression) 
Depressive Reaction (Neurotic) (See 
Neurotic Depressive Reaction) 
Deprivation (See also Cultural Depriva- 
tion, Food Deprivation, Sensory ri- 
vation, Slee eprivation, Social Isola- 
tion, Water pea on) 7114 
Depth Perception (See also Stereoscopic 
Vision) 6604, 6612, 6623, 7270, 7280 
Dermatitis 8214 
Desensitization (Systematic) (See Sys- 
tematic Desensitization Thera 
Design (Experimental) (See 
tal Design) 
Design (Man Machine Systems) (See 
Man Machine Systems Desi 
Desirability (Social) (See Social Desira- 


bility) 
Desires (See Motivation) 


Detection (Signal) (See Signal Detection 
(Perception)) 

Detoxification 8260, 8274 
Development (See Also Related Terms) 
7305 

Developmental Age Groups (See also 
Adolescents, Adults, Aged, Children, 
Infants, Middle Aged, Neonates, Pres- 
chool Age Children, School Age Child- 
ren, Young Adults) 8034 

Developmental Differences (See also Age 
Differences, Delayed Development, Sex 
Linked Developmental Differences) 
Developmental Psychology (See also 
Child Psychology) 7339 
Deviant Baar (See Antisocial Behav- 
ior) 


Xperimen- 
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Deviations (Sexual) (See Sexual Devia- 

tions) 

Devices (Experimental) (See Apparatus) 

Dexamphetamine (See Bosco 

mine) 

Dexedrine (See Dextroamphetamine) 

Dextroamphetamine 6938, 6943, 7034, 

7065, 7068, 7069, 7091, 7113, 8219 

Diabetes 8087 c Ei 

Diagnosis (See also Computer Assiste: 

Diagnosis, Differential DER Elec- 

trocardiography, Electroencephalogra- 

phy, Galvanic Skin Response, Ophthal- 

mologic Examination, Psychodiagnosis, 

Psychodiagnostic Interview, Urinalysis) 

7965, 8112, 8688 

Dialect (See also Nonstandard English) 

7609 

Dialectics 6482 

Diarrhea 8143, 8319 

Diastolic Pressure 6693 

Diazepam 6958, 7077, 7083, 7104, 7924, 

8267 

Dieldrin 7076 

Diencephalon (See also Geniculate Bod- 

ies (Thalamus), Hypothalamus, Thalam- 

ic Nuclei, Thalamus) 6974 

Differential Di; 7798, 7799, 7808, 

Tu 7859, 7886, 7905, 7929, 8054, 8115, 
139 


Differential Personality Inventory 7949 
Differential Reinforcement 6997, 7002, 
7036, 7088, 7200 
Digestive System (See also Gastrointesti- 
nal System, Tongue) 7260 
Digestive System Disorders (See also 
Diarrhea, Fecal Incontinence, Gastroin- 
testinal Ulcers, Vomiting) 8215 
Digits (Mathematics) (See Numbers 
(Numerals)) 
Dilantin (See Diphenylhydantoin) 
Diphenylhydantoin 7058, 8241 

ylhydantoin Sodium (See Diphe- 
nylhydantoin) 
Diptera (See also Drosophila) 7244 
Disadvantaged 7334, 7501, 8157, 8239, 
8436, 8551, 8582, 8621, 8642, 8674, 8678, 
8697, 8789, 8799 
Disasters (See also Natural Disasters) 
7462, 8427, 8434 
Discipline (Classroom) (See Classroom 
Discipline) 
Discrimination (Cognitive) (See Cogni- 
tive Discrimination) 
a (Group) (See Group Discus- 
sion) 
Diseases (See Disorders) 

(Venereal) (See Venereal Dis- 


eases 
Dislike (See Aversion) 
Disorders (See Also Related Terms) 
7458, 7801, 7804, 7872, 8136 
Disorientation (Time) (See Time Diso- 
rientation) 

ment (Defense Mechanism) 7368 
Displays (See also Animal Courtship 
stin Tactual Displays, Visual Dis- 
plays’ 
Disposition (See Personality) 
me Behavior (See Behavior Prob- 
Dissociative Patterns (See also Amnesia, 
dst Reaction, Somnambulism) 7860, 
Dissonance (Cognitive) (See Cognitive 
Dissonance) 


Distance Discrimination i 
Perception) (See Distance 
Distance Perception 6631 
Distortion (Perceptual) (See Illusions 
(Perception)) 
Distractibility 6802 
Biran 8337 
Calls (Animal) (See Ani 

Distress Calls) ch Anina) 
Distribution (Freque: See Fr 
Distribution) Sa SCH 
Disturbed (Emotionally) (See Emotional- 
E 

uretics (See also Caffeine) 7075 
Diurnal Variations (See Human Biologi- 
cal Rhythms) 
Divergent Thinking 7334, 8006 
DNA (Deoxyribonucleic Acid) (See De- 
oxyribonucleic Acid) 
Doctors (See Physicians) 
Dogmatism (See Authoritarianism) 
Dogs 6902, 6982, 6987, 7004, 7067, 7087, 
7095, 7104, 7187, 7191 
Dominance (Animal) (See Animal Domi- 
nance) 
Domination (See Authoritarianism) 
Dominican Republic 7440 
Donors (See Charitable Behavior) 
Dopamine 6860, 6920, 6938, 6955, 6974, 
7093, 7096, 7128, 7137, 7819. 
Dormitories 7499, 7503, 7504, 7505, 
7507, 7517, 7523, 7529, 8546, 8568, 8655, 
8713 
Dorsal Roots 6954, 6961 
Double Bind Interaction 7840 
Downs Syndrome 8005, 8028, 8057, 8695 
Draftees 7481, 8841 
Drawing 7701, 8165, 8875 
Dream Analysis 7681, 8180, 8195 
Dream Content 6856, 7364, 7937, 8180. 
Dream Interpretation (See Dream Analy- 
E 
Base Recall 6775, 6784, 7937 
Dreaming (See also Nightmares) 6856, 
8126 ? 
Drinking (Alcohol) (See Alcohol Drink- 
ing Patterns T 
Drinking GE (See Alcohol Drink- 
ing Attitudes) T 
Drinking Behavior (Animal) (See Animal 
Drinking Behavior) 
Drive (See Motivation) 
Driver Education 8863 
Driver Safety (See Highway Safety) 

ivers 7571 

Driving Behavior 6843, 7072, 7982, 8853, 

64, 8865, 8870 
Dropouts (Sce also College Dropouts 
School Dropouts) 8260, 8470, 8568 
Drosophila 6931, 7226 


diction, 
Drug Abuse (See also Drug Ad 
Heroin Addiction) 7433, Jo ee 


7946, 7972, 7975, 8225, 8240, 8247, 
EEN, tee ak 
tion) 7130, 7588, 7929, 7940, PH à 298, 
8220, 8244, 8249, 8263, 8268, 8274, 
Drag Seege Methods 6956, 
7019, 7057, 7070, 7137 7, 8237 
Drug Adverse Reactions 8223, 8227, Ge 
Drug Dependency (See also Drug Ke 
tion, Heroin Addiction) d BE, 
7066, 7071, 7084, 7094, 7105, 7126, 
8365 


Drug Dosages 6943, 7073, 7122, 8250, 
8284 
Drug Education 7464, 8625, 8737 
Drug Effects (See also Drug Addiction, 
Drug Adverse Reactions, Drug Depen- 
dency, Heroin Addiction, Side Effects 
(Drug)) 6934, 6936, 6937, 6938, 6940, 
6941, 6945, 6946, 6948, 6949, 6950, 6952, 
6957, 6958, 7019, 7020, 7021, 7022, 7024, 
7025, 7026, 7027, 7028, 7029, 7030, 7031, 
7032, 7033, 7034, 7035, 7037, 7038, 7039, 
7042, 7044, 7045, 7046, 7047, 7049, 7050, 
7051, 7052, 7053, 7054, 7055, 7056, 7058, 
7060, 7061, 7062, 7063, 7064, 7065, 7066, 
7067, 7068, 7069, 7070, 7072, 7073, 7074, 
7075, 7076, 7077, 7078, 7079, 7080, 7081, 
7082, 7083, 7084, 7085, 7086, 7087, 7088, 
7089, 7090, 7091, 7092, 7093, 7095, 7096, 
7097, 7098, 7099, 7100, 7101, 7102, 7103, 
7104, 7106, 7108, 7109, 7110, 7111, 7112, 
7113, 7114, 7115, 7116, 7117, 7119, 7121, 
7122, 7123, 7124, 7125, 7126, 7127, 7128, 
7129, 7131, 7132, 7133, 7134, 7135, 7136, 
7137, 7138, 7222, 7261, 7819, 7884, 7917, 
7939, 7961, 7971, 8241, 8245 
Drug Potentiation 7040, 7053, 8236, 8281 
Drug Rehabilitation 7441, 7464, 7928, 
7986, 8217, 8220, 8225, 8230, 8238, 8240, 
8244, 8249, 8251, 8260, 8263, 8264, 8268, 
8269, 8274, 8361, 8364, 8365, 8471, 8512, 
8737 
Drug Synergism 8261 
Drug Therapy 7116, 7880, 7941, 8158, 
8170, 8216, 8218, 8219, 8221, 8222, 8223, 
8224, 8226, 8227, 8228, 8229, 8231, 8232, 
8233, 8234, 8235, 8236, 8237, 8239, 8241, 
8242, 8243, 8245, 8246, 8248, 8250, 8252, 
8253, 8254, 8255, 8256, 8257, 8258, 8259, 
8261, 8262, 8264, 8265, 8266, 8267, 8268, 
8270, 8271, 8272, 8273, 8275, 8277, 8278, 
8279, 8280, 8281, 8282, 8283, 8284, 8285, 
8303, 8367, 8397, 8515 
Drug Tolerance 7019, 7023, 7036, 7066, 
7088, 7104, 7105, 7122, 7126 
Drug Usage (See also Drug Abuse, Drug 
Addiction, Drug Dependency, Heroin 
Addiction, Marihuana Usage) 7441, 
7442, 7460, 7483, 7485, 7486, 7490, 7924, 
7928, 7940, 7963, 7975, 8274, 8625 
Drug Usage Attitudes 7442, 7479, 7721, 
7734, 7983, 8504, 8625 
Drug Withdrawal 7066, 7071, 7094 
Drug Withdrawal Effects 8253 
Drugs (See Also Related Terms) 6990, 
7021, 7053, 7087, 7138, 7819, 7821, 8223, 
8245, 8257, 8280 
Drunkenness (See Alcohol Intoxication) 
Ducks 6894, 7174, 7175, 7265, 7270 
Ren (Stimulus) (See Stimulus Dura- 
Dying (See Death And Dying) 
Dying Patients (See Terminally Ill Pa- 
tients) 
Dysarthria (See also Stuttering) 
Dyskinesia 8227 
Dyslexia 8019 

yspnea (See also Asthma) 

ysthymia (See Depression (Emotion)) 

ystonia (See Muscular Disorders) 


par (Anatomy) (See also Cochlea, Mid- 
e Ear, Vestibular Apparatus) 

Ear Disorders 8111 

Ear Ossicles (See Middle Ear) 
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Early Childhood (See Presch 
Chien) ¢ eschool Age 
Childhood Development 7805 
rn Experience 6863, 7120, 7151, 7154, 

Gerti 6978 
atterns 6841, 8098, 8132, 8289, 
8328, 8555 K 
ical Factors (See also Pollution) 

PORE 7141, 7145, 7383, 7386, 7462, 
Economically Disadvantaged (See Disad- 
vantaged) 

Economy 7428, 7435 

ECS Therapy (See Electroconvulsive 
Shock Therapy) 

ECT (Therapy) (See Electroconvulsive 
Shock Therapy) 

Educable Mentally Retarded 7995, 7997, 
7998, 8003, 8011, 8015, 8023, 8029, 8032, 
8036, 8037, 8050, 8051, 8056, 8459, 8681, 
8691, 8692, 8693, 8698, 8699, 8735 
eme (Driver) (See Driver Educa- 
tion’ 

Education (Drug) (See Drug Education) 
Education (See Also Related Terms) 
0 8532, 8536, 8543, 8544, 8553, 8559, 
750. 

Educational Administration 8565, 8572, 
8576, 8577, 8715 

Educational Aspirations 7436, 8606, 8646, 
8734 


Educational (See also Parent 
Educational Background) 7404, 7453, 
7619, 7983, 8830 

Educational (Parents) (See 


Parent Educational Background) 
Educational 8703, 8704, 8709, 
8710, 8715, 8720, 8721, 8723, 8725, 8727, 
8728, 8731, 8732, 8734, 8736, 8740, 8751, 
8752 

Educational Degrees 8535 

Educational Guidance (See Educational 
Counseling) 
Educational Measurement 8578, 8718, 
8741 


Educational Personnel (See also College 
Teachers, Elemen! School Teachers, 
High School Teachers, Junior High 
School Teachers, School Counselors, 
School Principals, Special Education 
Teachers, Student Teachers, Teachers) 
DN sëch Process (See Education) 
Educatio! 

Educational Program Evaluation 8533, 
8696 


Educational Program 8542, 
8552, 8573, 8606, 8614, 8673, 8715, 8723, 
8731 RER See also Project 


Programs ( 

Head Start) 7343, 7351, 7452, 7771, 8545, 
8555, 8558, 8582, 8596, 8604, 8607, 8674, 
8678, 8692, 8697, 8702, 8707, 8721, 8739, 
E Psychology 8537 

Geer olevik 8575, 8608, 8610 
Educational Toys 7277, 8669 
EEG (Electrophysiology) (See Electroen- 


bh 

Set (See Employee 
Efficiency) 
Effort (See End im afa) 

6569, 7351, 7680, 
Eke (Electrophysiology) (See Electro- 
cardiography) É 
Elavil fee Amitriptyline) 


ix 


Elbow (Anatomy) 6651 
ae (Political) (See Political Elec- 
D 


Elective Abortion (See Induced Abor- 


tion) 
Electrical Activity (See also Alpha 
Evoked Potentials, 


Rhythm, Audito 

Cortical Evoked Potentials, Evoked Po- 
tentials, Somatosensory Evoked Poten- 
tials, Theta Rhythm, Visual Evoked 
Potentials) 6863, 6865, 6871, 6872, 6874, 
6878, 6879, 6880, 6888, 6890, 6892, 6895, 
6896, 6897, 6955, 6975, 6983, 6988, 7000, 
7008, 7009, 7017, 7018, 7032, 7047, 7080, 


7847, 7863 
Electrical Brain Stimulation 6940, 6946, 
6950, 6985, 6987, 6992, 6994, 6998, 6999, 
7000, 7001, 7004, 7012, 7031, 7176, 7182 
Electrical Stimulation (See also Electrical 
Brain Stimulation, Electroconvulsive 
Shock) 6934, 6941, 7164, 7251, 8439 
6914, 8113 

Electroconvulsive Shock (See also Elec- 
troconvulsive Shock Therapy) 7011 

e Shock 7808, 
8254, 8444 


Electrodermal Response (See Galvanic 
Skin Response) 
Electrodes 699: 


EET 6866, 6867, 
6875, 6884, 6887, 6889, 6893, 7003, 7015, 


7048, 7071, 7121, 7821, 7844, 7953, 8103, 
8133, 8135, 8163, 8245 


Electrolytes 6958 
ied (See also Alpha 


Electrophysiology 
Rhythm, Auditory Evoked Wark 
Cortical Evoked “Potentials, Electri 
Activity, Gei: S bine 
Electrocardio, d lectroen i 
lography, Evoked Potentials, Galvanic 
Skin Response, Skin Potential, Skin 
Resistance, etum Evoked Po- 
tentials, Theta Rhythm, Visual Evoked 
Potentials) 6873, 6883, 6902, 6992, 8112 
Therapy (See Electrocon- 


vulsive Shock Ier NT 
Elementarism (See Reductionism 


Education dps, be 
Elementary School Students ? h 
8579, 3590, 8582, 8584, 8590, 8592, 8600, 
8607, 8609, 8612, 8615, 8619, 8621, 8622, 
8628, 8640, 8641, 8643, 8648, 8649, 8654, 
8656, 8665, 8669, 8701, 8704, 8705, 8734, 
Seen School Teachers 8558, 8574, 
8580, 8608, 8612 
Elementary Schools 8720 
Embedded Figures Testing 7672 4 
Emetic Drugs (See also Apomorphine) 


7107, 8264 : 
Emotional Adjustment (See also SE 
Behavior, Identity Crisis) 7350, 
7686, 7716, 7950, 199, 8333, 8407, 8416, 

, 8639, 
pa at Content 6677, 6710, 7366, 
7527, 1617, 1682, 7976, 8516, 8669. 
Emotional Control (See also Coping 
Behavior) 


1277, 7346, 
209, 8669 A 
7368, 8169, 8 S c Mani Dea 


, 8589 


ders) Maladjustment (See Emotion- 


H ent) 
al E 8706 


Emotional Responses (See also Condi- 
tioned Emotional Responses) 6588, 
6652, 6740, 6840, 6843, 6845, 6846, 7297, 
7530, 7551, 7694, 7718, 7863, 7976, 8460 
Emotional Stability 7576 
Emotional States (See also Alienation, 
Ambivalence, Boredom, Depression (E- 
motion), Distress, Fear, Involutional 
Depression, Loneliness, Neurotic De- 

ressive Reaction, Pleasure, Psychotic 
Be ressive Reaction) 6775, 6845, 6851, 
6854, 6930, 6932, 7024, 7054, 7505, 7578, 
7940, 8345 

Emotionally Disturbed (See also Autistic 
Children) 7764, 8211, 8273, 8370, 8518 
Emotions (See Also Related Terms) 
6834, 6849, 7346 

Empathy 7449, 7723, 7770, 8188 
Empirical Methods (See also Observation 
Methods) 

Employee Absenteeism 8816, 8825, 8826 
Employee Attitudes (See also Job Satis- 
faction) 7744, 8807, 8808, 8812, 8826 
Eat Benefits (See also Salaries) 
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Employee Efficiency 8824 
Employee Motivation 8807, 8811, 8812, 
8814, 8831 
Employee Performance Appraisal (See 
ee Personnel Evalua- 
tion) 
Employee Productivity 8809, 8810, 8813, 
8824, 8825, 8828 
Employee Selection (See Personnel Se- 
lection) 
Employee Turnover 8765, 8797, 8815, 
8820, 8825 
Employees (See Personnel) 
Employment (See Occupations) 
Employment Interviews (See Job Appli- 
cant Interviews) 
Encephalography (See also Electroence- 
halography) 
ncopresis Bee Fecal Incontinence) 
oo Groups (See Sensitivity Train- 
in, 
Endocrine Disorders (See also Diabetes, 
Klinefelters Syndrome, Parathyroid Dis- 
orders, Premenstrual Tension, Turners 
Darome) 8217 
ndocrine Gland Surgery (See also Adre- 
nalectomy, Ovariectomy) 
Endocrine Glands (See also Thyroid 
Gland) 
Endocrine Sexual Disorders (See also 
Klinefelters Syndrome, Premenstrual 
Tension, Turners Syndrome) 
Endocrine System (See also Thyroid 
Gland) 
Endurance (See also Physical Endur- 
ance) 
Energy Expenditure 6600, 6699, 7576 
SE 7574, 8764, 8786, 8815, 8824, 


England 7864, 7948, 8842 

English (Nonstandard) (See Nonstandard 
English) 

English Language (See Lan age) 
Enhancement (Drugs) (See Drug Potenti- 
ation) 

Enjoyment (See Pleasure) 

Enlisted Military Personnel (See also 
Draftees) 

Enlistees (See Volunteer Military Per- 
sonnel) 
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Enlistment (Military) (See Military En- 
listment) 
Enuresis (See Urinary Incontinence) 
Environment (See also Animal Environ- 
ments, Classroom Environment, College 
Environment, Communities, Ghettoes, 
Home Environment, Neighborhoods, 
Rural Environments, School Environ- 
ment, Social Environments, Suburban 
Environments, Urban Environments, 
Working Conditions) 6846, 7371, 7477, 
7922, 7993, 8544 
Environmental Adaptation 7369, 8513 
Environmental Effects (See also Atmos- 

heric Conditions, Cold Effects, Heat 

ffects, Noise Effects, Temperature Ef- 
fects) 6864, 6911, 7316, 7508, 7519, 7850 
Environmental Stress 6908 
Enzymes (See also Decarboxylases, Mo- 
noamine Oxidases) 6952, 7041, 7051, 
7853 
Epidemiology 7823, 7836, 7896, 7948, 
8187 
Epilepsy (See also Epileptic Seizures, 
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Morphology (Language) 7293 
Mortality (See Death And D ing) 
Mortality Rate 7407, 7417, 7468, 8513 
Mother Child Relations 7353, 7361, 7366, 
7947, 7951, 8012, 8196, 8467, 8642 
Mothers (See also Unwed Mothers) 7436 
Moths 7222 mnm. 
Motion Perception (See also Apparen 
Movement) poa 6604, 6615 6620, 
6621, 6622, 6630 ? 
Motivation (See also Academic Achieve- 
ment Motivation, Achievement Motiva- 
tion, Animal Motivation, Employee 
Motivation, Extrinsic Motivation, Hun- 
er, Incentives, Intrinsic Motivation, 
onetary Incentives) 6680, 6833, 6853, 
6855, 6858, 7311, 7550, 7594, 7690, 7699, 
7973, 7974, 8132, 8327, 8704 
Motivation Training 7435 
Motor Coordination 6640, 7104 
Motor Cortex 6957 h 
Motor Development (See also Speed 
Development) 7331, 8002, 8517 
Motor Disorders (See Nervous System 
Disorders 
Motor GG Potentia ër Somato- 
sensory Evoked Potentials 
Motor Neurons 6880, 6982, 6983 rane 
Motor Performance (See also po 


Tapping, Walking) 6619, 6641, 60% 
6645, 6 50, 6673, £879, 6932, 6964, 2 
7014, 7129, 7151, 7266, 7266, 7298, 8025, 
8110, 8229 f 
Motor Processes (See also Erer 
Finger Tapping, Motor Coordina i h 
Motor Performance, Motor Skills Mat. 
ing) 6914, 6930, 6957, 6970, Ka 7131, 
7029, 7063, 7069, 7104, 7121, ne 775. 
7134, 7137, 7143, 1146 7153; 08 ` 

7, 8099, 822: 
Motor. Stil Learning (See Perceptual 


Motor Learning) 71 
Motor Skills Kos, 6647, 8128, 9 

1 
Motor Traffic Accidents 7496, i 815 
Motor Vehicles (See Automobil zu SC 
Movement Perception (See Moti 
ception) Ss : 

ovements (Activist) ( 

Movements) c 
Multilingualism (See also Bilin; 
Multiple Births (See also Twins, 


ee Activist 


ism) 


Multiple Choice (Testing Methed) 6596, 
6672 

Multiple Sclerosis 7798, 8140 

Multiple Therapists (See Conjoint Thera- 


Blue Handicapped 8696 
Murder (See Homicide) 
Muscle Contractions 6648, 7130 
Muscle Cramps (See Muscular Disor- 
ders) 
Muscle Relaxation Therapy (See System- 
atic Desensitization Thera RY) 
Muscle Relaxing Drugs & also Dia- 
zepam, Meprobamate) 7056, 7125 

luscles 6641, 7797 
Muscular Disorders (See also Myoclonia, 
Torticollis) 8089 
Musculocutaneous Nerve (See Spinal 
Nerves) 
Musculoskeletal Disorders (See also 
Muscular Disorders, Myoclonia, Rheu- 
matoid Arthritis, Torticollis) 
Musculoskeletal System (See also Elbow 
(Anatomy), Feet (Anatomy), Fingers 
(Anatomy), Jaw, Leg (Anatomy), Mus- 
cles, Spinal Column) 7272 
Music 6588, 7590, 8138, 8657, 8667 
Music Education 7600, 7603, 8624, 8686 
Music Therapy 8178 
Mutism 8000 
Mydriatic Drugs (See also Atropine, 
Cocaine, Scopolamine) 
Myelitis (See also Poliomyelitis) 
Myocardial Infarctions 8149 
Myoclonia 8127 
Myopia 6616 
Mysticism 6512, 6566, 6574, 7385 
Mythology (See Literature) 


NAch (See Achievement Motivation) 

Narcissism 7838 

Narcoanalytic Drugs (See also Amobar- 

bital) 

Narcolepsy 7953 

Narcotic Antagonists 7044 

Narcotic Drugs (See also Apomorphine, 

Atropine, Methadone, Morphine) 7082, 

8268, 8274 

Nationalism 7431 

Natural Disasters 8407, 8419 

Navaho Indians (See American Indians) 

MD Personnel 6558, 7716, 8756, 8805, 

Nearsightedness (See Myopia) 

Neck (Wry) (See "Torticalls) 

Need Achievement (See Achievement 

Motivation) 

Need Satisfaction 8816, 8822 

Needs 6913, 7643, 8571 

Negative Reinforcement 6701, 6719, 

7006, 7531, 8623 

Negative Transfer 6828 

Negotiation 7538 

Negroes 6837, 6847, 7293, 7295, 7313, 

Ae 7392, 7396, 7401, 7402, 7407, 7417, 

deis 7424, 7426, 7436, 7514, 7609, 7619, 

8 5, 7956, 7972, 8428, 8554, 8579, 8589, 
595, 8633, 8643, 8820, 8836 

Neighborhoods 7375 

Nembutal (See Pentobarbital) 

Neonatal Autosome Disorders (See also 
owns Syndrome) 

Neonatal Chromosome Disorders (See 

Ato Downs Syndrome, Klinefelters Syn- 
Tome, Turners Syndrome) 
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Neonatal Disorders (See also Downs 
Syndrome, Klinefelters Syndrome, Turn- 
ers Syndrome) 
Neonatal Genetic Disorders (See also 
Downs Syndrome, Klinefelters Syn- 
rau drome) 

leonatal Sex Disorders 
(See also Klinefelters Syndrome, Turners 


Syndrome) 
Neonates 6930 
EE (See also Terminal Cancer) 


Neopsychoanalytic School (See also Indi- 
vidual Psychology) 
Nene EE 

ere Endings (See also rioceptors, 
Synapses) 6860, 6883, ou? 

ere Tissues 7006 
Nerves (Peripheral) (See Peripheral 
Nerves) 
Nerves (Spinal) (See Spinal Nerves) 
oo Breakdown (See Mental Disor- 

lers 
Nervous System (See also Amygdaloid 
Body, Auditory Cortex, Autonomic 
Nervous System, Brain, Brain Stem, 
Caudate Nucleus, Central Nervous Sys- 
tem, Cerebellum, Cerebral Cortex, Cor- 

us Callosum, Dendrites, Dien: lon, 

rsal Roots, Extrapyramidal Tracts, 

Frontal Lobe, Ganglia, Geniculate Bod- 
ies (Thalamus), Globus Pallidus, Hippo- 
campus, Dee Limbic System, 
Mesencephalon, Motor Cortex, Motor 
Neurons, Nerve Endings, Nerve Tissues, 
Neurons, Occipital Lobe, Optic Nerve, 
Peripheral Nerves, Pons, Proprioceptors, 
Pyramidal Tracts, Reticular Formation, 
Sensory Neurons, Somatosen: Cor- 
tex, Spinal Cord, Spinal Nerves, Superi- 
or Colliculus, Synapses, Telencephalon, 
Temporal Lobe, Thalamic Nuclei, Tha- 
lamus, Trigeminal Nerve, Visual Cortex) 
6848 


Nervous System Disorders (See also 
Aphasia, Brain Concussion, Brain Dam- 
age, Brain Disorders, Brain Lesions, 

ntral Nervous System Disorders, Cer- 
ebral Palsy, Convulsions, Dyskinesia, 
Epilepsy, Epileptic Seizures, De 
La Tourette Disorder, Grand Mal Epi- 
lepsy, Huntingtons Chorea, Hyperkines- 
is, Hypothalamus Lesions, Multiple 
Sclerosis, Neuromuscular Disorders, Or- 

nic Brain Syndromes, s Par- 
Eno Disease, Petit Mal Epilepsy, 
Poliomyelitis, Presenile Dementia, Senile 
Dementia, Senile Psychosis) 8086, 8100, 
8103, 8144, 8215, 8463, 8686, 8689 
Nervousness uns 

Building 71 

ere 6521, 7418, 7445, 7706, 8514 
Neural Lesions 6961 : 
Neural Receptors (See also Propriocep- 
Nexroanatomy 6864, 6873, 6900, 6976, 
7824 


leurobiology 6862 
Neo 6860, 6864, 6905, 6920, 
6941, 6958, 7022, 7042, 7043, 7046, 7051, 
7059, 7060, 7070, 7073, 7082, 7085, 7093, 
7094, 7096, 7106, 7111, 7115, 7127, 7128, 


7, 8281 
Newolafectioas (See Nervous System 


Disorders) 
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Pass de um 
Derivatives, 


r ine, Sulpiride, Tri 
epn) 6937.. 7089, P 
Sem Burien 


Neurons, Neurons) 6863, 
6879, 6888, 6892; 6955, 6975, 7000, 7 
7018, 7080, 7133 


SEH (See Nervous System Disor- 


Neurosis) 6482, 6866, 7077, 7421, 7816, 
7831, 7886, 7915, 7916, 8173, 8228, 8231, 
8234, 8255, CAS E29) Ma ; 
urgeons | 
Neurosurgery (See also Decerebration, 
msn 7923, 8438 
Depressive Reaction 7887, 8170, 
8171 


Neuroticism 7502, 7815, 7828, 7843 

^d Zealand 7350, 7410, 7857, 8814, 
881 

Newborn Infants (See Neonates) ` 
Newsletters (Professional) (See Scientific 
Communication) : 

Niacin (See Nicotinic Acid) 

Nialamide 7123 


Geh 7937 
Nocturnal Teeth Grinding 8330 
Noise (Sound) (See Auditory Stimula- 


tion) ‘ 
Noise (Visual) (See Visual Stimulation) 
Noise Kaz God 6929, 6935, 7263, 


, 8129 
Nous Levels (Work Areas) 6948, 8129, 
8568 


Nomenclature (Psychological) (See Psy- 
chological Terminology) sua 


California Test 
tial Personality Inventory, Emi 


Orienta 
hological Inventory, 
Frame Test, Rotter Intern Extern rer 
Cont Scal, Sensation 


Personality 
ee, Psychological ka 
bedded 


Sixteen Personality Factors Question, 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale) 
Nonrapid Eye Movement Sleep (See 
NREM Sleep) 
NonREM Sleep (See NREM Sleep) 
Nonsense Syllable Learning 6796 
Nonstandard English 7313, 7609 
Nonverbal Communication (See also Eye 
Contact, Facial Expressions) 7515, 7528, 
7562, 7608, 7625, 7739, 7830, 7855, 7984, 
8182, 8203 
Noradrenaline (See Norepinephrine) 
Norepinephrine 6905, 6920, 6974, 7054, 
7080, 7110, 7116, 7130, 7261, 8235 
Normal Distribution 6541 
Normalization (Test) (See Test Standard- 
ization) 
Norms 
Norms) 
Norms (Test) (See Test Norms) 
Norway 8166 
Nouns 7623 
Novel Stimuli (See Stimulus Novelty) 
NREM Sleep 6907 
Nucleic Acids (See also Adenosine, 
Deoxyribonucleic Acid, Ribonucleic 
Acid) 7132 
Null Hypothesis Testing 6532 
Numbers (Numerals) 6747 
Numerical Ability (See Mathematical 
Ability) 
Nurses (See also Psychiatric Nurses) 
7711, 7785, 7786, 8493, 8791, 8847 
Nursing Education 7760, 7770 
Nursing Homes 8486, 8510 
Nursing Students 7743, 7750, 7760, 7770, 
7876, 7981, 8493 
Nurturance (See Animal Maternal Be- 
havior, Parent Child Relations) 
Nutrition 7264, 8555 
Nutritional Deficiencies 8117 


(Statistical) (See Statistical 


Obedience 7569 
Obesity 7573, 7848, 7976, 7979, 8125, 
8132, 8287, 8300, 8301, 8326, 8328, 8368 
Objectives (Organizational) (See Organi- 
zational Objectives) 
Observation Methods 7877, 8336 
Observational Learning 6760, 6825, 7297, 
8369, 8587 
Obsessions 8376 
Obsessive Compulsive Neurosis 7893, 
7920, 8261, 8359, 8366 
Obsessive Neurosis (See Obsessive Com- 
pulsive Neurosis) 
Obturator Nerve (See Spinal Nerves) 
Ge Lobe (See also Visual Cortex) 


Occupation (Parental) (See Parental 
Occupation) 

Occupational Adjustment 7705, 7936, 
7948, 8084, 8084, 8459, 8706, 8756, 8760, 
8779, 8823 

Occupational Aspirations 7436, 7755, 
7793, 8719 

Occupational Attitudes 7300, 7431, 7785, 
8746, 8756, 8794, 8832 

Occupational Choice 7315, 8712, 8734, 
8746, 8747, 8749, 8771, 8812 
Occupational Guidance 8707, 8709, 8734, 
8758, 8769, 8770, 8771, 8774, 8782, 8787, 
8803 
Occupational Interest Measures 8712, 
8726, 8776 
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Occupational Interests 7416, 7755, 8556, 
8714, 8729 
Occupational Preference 8571, 8714, 
8733, 8749 E 
Occupational Stress 
Occupational Success Prediction 7743, 
8418, 8772, 8773, 8779, 8789, 8792, 8799 
Occupational Tenure 8753, 8772 
Occupations (See Also Related Terms) 
7410, 7493, 7574, 7619, 8274, 8802, 8815 
Oculomotor Response (See Eye Move- 
ments) 
Odor Discrimination 7195, 7196, 7202 
Offenders (Adult) (See Criminals) 
Offenders (Juvenile) (See Juvenile Delin- 
juents) 
ficers (Commissioned) (See Commis- 
sioned Officers) 
Officers (Noncommissioned) (See Non- 
commissioned Officers) 
Ojibwa Indians (See American Indians) 
Old Age (See Aged) 
Olfactory Perception (See also Odor 
Discrimination) 
Oligophrenia (See Mental Retardation) 
On The Job Training 8783 
Onset (Disorders) 7848, 8079 
Ontogeny (See Development) 
Open Classroom Method 7392, 8740 
Operant Conditioning (See also Avoid- 
ance Conditioning, Conditioned Emo- 
tional RSpUned aca Conditioning, 
Eyelid Conditioning) 6693, 6707, 6729, 
6735, 6743, 6899, 7033, 7088, 7095, 7109, 
7132, 7157, 7166, 7172, 7177, 7178, 7182, 
7189, 7190, 7191, 7192, 7200, 7209, 7210, 
7214, 7992, 8313, 8362 
Operation (Surgery) (See Surge: 
Ophidi 6891, 8294, 8306, 8314, 
8327, 8335, 8347, 8353, 8371, 8389 
Ophthalmologic Examination 6914 
Opiates (See also Apomorphine, Mor- 
phine) 7929 
Opinion (Public) (See Public Opinion) 
Opinion Change (See Attitude Change) 
Opinion Questionnaires (See Attitude 
Measures) 
= Surveys (See Attitude Meas- 
ures) 
Opinions (See Attitudes) 
Opium Alkaloids (See Opiates) 
Opium Containing Drugs (See Opiates) 
Opium Derivatives (See Opiates) 
Optic Nerve 6868, 6883 
Optical Illusions (See Illusions (Percep- 
tion)) 
Oral Communication (See Verbal Com- 
munication) 
Oral Contraceptives 7669, 8097, 8098 
Oral Reading 8072, 8683 
Organ of Corti (See Cochlea) 
Organic Brain Syndromes (See also 
Presenile Dementia, Senile Dementia, 
Senile Psychosis) 7923 
Organic des (See also Drug Thera- 
py, Electroconvulsive Shock Therapy) 
ganization (Spatial) (See Spatial Or- 
ganization) 
hp Change 8765, 8845, 8847, 
Organizational Climate 8715, 8759, 8807, 
Organizational Development 8552, 8833, 
8845, 8846, 8848, 8852 
Organizational Goals (See Organization- 
al Objectives) 
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Organizational Objectives 8839 

8458 See, pou. 
» 8520, 8568, 8759, 8845, , 

8851, 8852 oe 

Organizations (See also 

or ae A 7447 
entation (Perceptual) (See P 

Orientation) e Eo 

Orientation (Spatial) (See Spatial Orien- 

tation (Perception) 

Orienting Reflex 6922 

EE Responses 6918, 6924, 7597, 


Professional 


Originality (See Creativity) 

Orthogonal Rotation (See also Varimax 
Rotation) 

Orthopedically Handicapped (See Physi- 
cally Handicapped) 

Outcomes (Psychotherapeutic) (See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Outcomes) 

Outpatient Psychiatric Clinics (See Psy- 
chiatric Clinics) 

Outpatient Treatment 8264, 8367, 8420, 
8492, 8507, 8511, 8518 

Outpatients 7077, 7776 

Ovariectomy 7241 

Overachievement (Academic) (See Aca- 
demic Overachievement) 
Overpopulation 6647, 7240, 7499, 7517 
Overweight (See Obesity) 

Oxidases (See also Monoamine Oxidas- 
es) 

Oxytocic Drugs (See also Tyramine) 


Pacifism 7543 L 
Pain (See also Headache, Migraine 
Headache, Psychogenic Pain) 7055, 
7079, 7105, 7110, 7824, 8439 . 
Pain (Psychogenic) (See Psychogenic 
Pain 
Si Perception (See also Pain Thresh- 
olds) 6708, 7297 H 
Pain Relieving Drugs (See Analgesic 
Drugs) 
Pain Thresholds 7068 - 
Paired Associate Learning 6573, 6584, 
6685, 6703, 6731, 6733, 6749, 6753, 6763, 
6788, 6812, 6817, 6828, 8022, 8027, 8046, 
8053, 8219, 8320, 8628 
Palsy (See Paralysis) 
Pancreas 8074 
Paradoxical Sleep (See REM Sleep) 
Paralysis (See also Cerebral Palsy, Par- 
kinsons Disease) 8076, 8107, 8476 
Paralysis (Infantile) (See Poliomyelitis). " 
Paralysis Agitans (See Parkinsons 
ease) A 
Paramedical Personnel (See also Atten 
ants (Institutions), Psychiatric Aides) is 
Paramedical Sciences (See also Audiol 

, Pharmacology) 
Peto (Psychosis) 7815 5 
Paranoid Schizophrenia 7694, 786 
Paraprofessional Education 7771 dio 
Paraprofessional Personnel e m 
Attendants (Institutions), Fach 
Aides) 7732, 7738, 7765, 7179 5 
Parapsychological Phenomena t 
Telepathy) 6498, 6504, 6505, 6580, € 
E (See also EE pi 
ical Phenomena, Telepati) linerg- 
Parasympatholytic Drugs (See Chol 
ic Blocking Drugs) 
Parathyroid Disorders 8127 8040 
Parent Child Communication 


Parent Child Relations (See also Father 
Child Relations, Mother Child Rela- 
tions, Parental Attitudes, Parental Per- 
missiveness) 7368, 7488, 7885, 7895, 
8157, 8313, 8336, 8363, 8381, 8591, 8627, 
8701, 8743 

Parent Educational Background 6647, 
8034, 8646 

Parental Attitudes 7361, 7856, 8012, 8621 
Parental Authoritarianism (See Parental 
Permissiveness) 

Parental Influence (See Parent Child 
Relations) 

Parental Occupation 8034 

Parental Permissiveness 7814 

Parental Role 7420, 8336, 8680 

Parents (See also Fathers, Mothers, 
Unwed Mothers) 7873, 8168, 8286 
Parietal Lobe (See also Somatosensory 
Cortex) 

Parkinsons Disease 8107, 8223, 8229, 
8237, 8242, 8256, 8281 

Parochial School Education (See Private 
School Education) 

Partial Reinforcement (See Reinforce- 
ment Schedules) 

Partially Hearing Impaired 8040, 8138, 
8142, 8152 

Participation 7375, 7378, 7679, 8008, 
8565 

Parturition (See Birth) 

Passive Avoidance (See Avoidance Con- 
ditioning) 

Pastoral Counseling 7722 

Pathogenesis (See Etiology) 

Pathology (See also SE d 
Patient Characteristics (See Client Char- 
acteristics, Patients, Personality Traits) 
Patient Therapist Interaction (See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes) 

Patients (See also Geriatric Patients, 
Hospitalized Patients, Medical Patients, 
Outpatients, Pavesi Patients, Surgi- 
ips erminally Ill Patients) 


Pattern (Stimulus) (See Stimulus Varia- 
bility) 

Pattern Discrimination 6582, 6605, 6607 
Pavlovian Conditioning (See Classical 
Conditioning) 

Pay (See Salaries) 

Pearson Prod Moment Correl Coeff (See 
Statistical Correlation) 

Pecking Order (See Animal Dominance) 
Pederasty (See Pedophilia) 

Pedophilia 8344 

Peer Relations 7357, 7439, 7997, 8049, 
8425, 8600, 8654, 8724 

Penicillins 6946, 6975, 6988, 6989, 6996 
Penis 8340 

Penitentiaries (See Prisons) 
Pentobarbital 7048, 7102 
Pentylenetetrazol 6949, 6983, 7027, 7076 
Fentylenetetrazole (See Pentylenetetra- 


Peptic Ulcers (See Gastrointestinal Ul- 
cers) 


Peptides 7106 

Perception (Self) (See Self Perception) 

See (See Also Related Terms) 
» 6585, 6835, 7024, 7091 

Perceptual Aftereffect 6637, 6881, 7065 


Srceptual De 
7303, 7314, Së 7280, 7292, 
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Perceptual Discrimination (See also Odor 
Berta Pattern Discrimination) 
Perceptual Distortion (See Illusions (Per- 


ception)) 
Percej Disturbances (See also Hallu- 
cinations) 7842 
Perceptual Localization (See also Audi- 
tory Localization) 6581, 6991 
Perceptual Measures (See also Rod And 
Frame Test) 
Perceptual Motor Coordination 7995 
Perceptual Motor Development (See 
Motor Development, (Perceptual De- 
velopment) 
Perceptual Motor (See also 
Gross Motor Skill Learning) 6557, 6645 
Perceptual Motor Processes (See also 
Perceptual Motor Coordination, Ro! 
Pursuit, Tracking) 6553, 6555, 6558 
6560, 6561, 6562, 6644, 7298, 8076, 8209, 
8643, 8665 
Perceptual Orientation (See also Spatial 
Orientation (Perception)) 6617 
Perceptual Stimulation (See also Audito- 
ry Feedback, Auditory Stimulation, De- 
layed Auditory Feedback, Delayed 
Feedback, Filtered Noise, Illumination, 
Loudness, Noise Levels (Work Areas), 
Pitch (Frequency), Prismatic Stimula- 
tion, Senso! eedback, Somesthetic 
Stimulation, Speech Pitch, Tachistoscop- 
ic Presentation, Tactual Stimulation, 
Taste Stimulation, Ultrasound, Visual 
Stimulation, White Noise) 6579, 6846, 
Peccobtual EL 1659, 7663, 7687 
P Style 6575, d ] 
rons po 6844, 6858, 7568 
Performance Tests 6646, 8829 
Performing Arts (See Music) ` 
Peripheral Nerves (See also Optic Nerve, 
Spinal Nerves, Trigeminal Nerve) 7867 
Permissiveness (Parental) (See Parental 
Permissiveness) 
Perseveration 7820 k 
Personal Adjustment (See Emotional 
djustment) 
SS See Theory (See Person- 
ality Theory) 
Perona! Orientation Inventory 8748 
Personal Space 7223, 7514, 7529, 7983, 
7, 8656 
See Values 7489, 7658, 7703, 7734, 
034, 8655 ; 
Perte Assessment (See Personality 
Measures) 


P 6908, 7684, 8176, 
8722, 8748 


Personality Characteristics (See Person- 
2 Traits) 6702, 7460, 7665, 
7676, 7854, 8091, 8795 7290, 7321, 


Personality 
7343, 7341, 7348, 7349, 7421, 7800, 8532, 


8638 d 
Personality Disorders (See also Antiso- 
cial Personality, Hysterical Bersonality, 
Schizoid Personality) 7926, 8291, d m 


Personality Factors c 
Psychoanalytic Personality Factors) - 

Personality Measures (Sce also * or- 
nia Psychological Inventory, California 
Test of Personality, Differential ee 
ality Inventory, Embedded Figures Test- 
ing, Eysenck Personality Inventory, Hi 
man figures Drawing, Minn Multipha- 
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sic Personality Inven, Personal Orienta- 
tion Inventory, Projective Personality 
Measures, Psychological Screening In. 
ventory, Ri ion tization 
Rod And Frame Test, Rorschach Test, 
Rotter Intern Extern Locus Cont Scal, 
Sensation Seeking Scale, Sixteen Person- 
ality Factors tion, Thematic Apper- 
ception Test, Vineland Social Maturit 
Scale) 6516, 6521, 7631, 7634, 7664, 
7667, 7677, 7688, 7692, 7694, 7695, 7697, 
7698, 7702, 7815, 7894, 8189, 8717, 8797 
Personality Processes (See Also Related 
Terms) 6680, 6854, 7635 

Personality Questionnaires (See Person- 
ality Measures) 

Personality Scales (See Personality 
Measures) 


Personality Surveys (See Personality 
Theory 7347, 7633, 7681, 


Personality Traits (See also Aggressive- 
ness, Assertiveness, Authoritarianism, 
EE? Däich) ality), SEH 
uriosity, leni T50 
Emotional Lee Con Stal 
ty, Empathy, Extraversion, Femininity, - 
ypnotic Susceptibility, Impulsiveness, ` 
Insight, Internal External Locus of ` 
Control, Introversion, Liberalism, Mas- - 
culinity, Nervousness, 
Obedience, egi (Personality), 
Control, Sexuality, non Toler- 
ance) 6536, 6572, 6836, 3, 7091, 
7352, 7361, 7403, 7408, 7432, 7530, 7538, 
7559, 7561, 7565, 7576, 7586, 7618, 7636, ` 
7643, 7646, 1647, 7653, 7658, 7659, 7660, 
1666, 7668, 7673, 7675, 7676, 7679, 7691, ` 
7716, 7722, 7837, 7850, 7914, 7950, 7956, — 
8069, 8087, 8088; B102; 160; SPRL EE 
8560, 8637, 8645, 
Personality (See Also Related Terms) 
7628, 7648 
Personnel 


(See Personnel 
Training) 


Evaluation (See also Job Ap- 
paar Interviews, Job Apes 
ing, Occupational Success 
E 7380, n 8764, 8784, 8788, 8792, 
8793, 8798, do o B 


Analysis, Job Applicant Interviews, Job 
icant Screening. 
ment Relations, Mili 
tional Success 


Personnel Placement ` 
Personnel Recruitment (See also Military 
Recruitment) Ae 7779, 8779, 8789, 


8795, 8797, 8799, 8805, 8806 
Personnel brs 
Health GE Ine 


TTT 


Pharmacotherapy (See Drug Therapy) 
Phenobarbital 7065, 7105 
Phenothiazine Derivatives (See also 
Chlorpromazine, Fluphenazine, Thiori- 
dazine, Trifluoperazine) 7832, 7917, 8253 
Phenylalanine 6952, 7126 
Philosophies (See also Humanism, Mate- 
rialism, Mysticism, Pacifism, Reduction- 
ism) 6483, 6491, 6497, 8295 
Phobias (See also Agoraphobia, Ophi- 
diophobia, School Phobia) 8302, 8311, 
8312, 8345, 8352, 8355, 8357, 8358, 8378 
Phobic Neurosis 8367 
Phonemes (See also Consonants, Vow- 
els) 
Phonetics (See also Consonants, Sylla- 
bles, Vowels, Words (Phonetic Units)) 
6716 
Photic Threshold (See 
Visual Thresholds) 
Photopic Stimulation 7265 
Phrenic Nerve (See Spinal Nerves) 
Physical Attractiveness 6824, 7569, 8403 
Physical Development (See also Motor 
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6812, 6825, 6966, 7013, 7623, 8051, 8219, 

8593, 8601, 8606, 8626 

Retention Measures (See also Free Re- 

call, Recall (Learning), Recognition 

(Learning), Reconstruction (Learning)) 

Reticular Formation 6940, 7015 

Retina 6611, 6618, 6626 

Retinal Image 6612, 6617, 6626 

Retirement 7381, 8758, 8787, 8800, 8804, 

8819, 8823 

Retroactive Inhibition 6823 

Reversal Shift Learning 6722, 6728, 7062, 

7090, 7168, 7181, 7195, 7208 

Rewards (See also Preferred Rewards) 

7500, 7539, 7545, 7563, 7568, 8003 

Rheumatoid Arthritis 8088 

Ribonucleic Acid 6861, 7092 

SCH (Muscles) (See Muscle Contrac- 

Rigidity (Personality) 7663 

zu Taking (See also Gambling) 6698, 
739, 7278, 7398, 8842, 8853 

Eis (See Methylphenidate) 

m? (Religion) (See Religious Practices) 

Eer (Religion) (See Religious Prac- 


RNA (Ribonuclei i jbonu- 

des nens nucleic Acid) (See Ribonu- 

Rod And Frame Test 7672 

SE (See also Chinchillas, Gerbils, 
uinea Pigs, 

Squirrels) 


ole (Counselor) (See Counselor Role) 


Hamsters, Mice, Rats, 
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Role Expectations 7629, 7698, 8747 

Rok Perception 7420, 7470, 7510, 7574, 
Role Playing 6653, 7513, 8480 

NS (See also Parental Role, Sex Roles) 
Roommates 8655 

aure ich Test 7654, 7693, 7931, 7958, 
Rotary Pursuit 6554 

Rotation Methods (Statistical) (See Sta- 
tistical Rotation) 

Rote Learning 6817 

Rote Intern Extern Locus Cont Scal 
7671 

RT (Response) (See Reaction Time) 
Rubella 8093 

Rural Environments 7382, 7471, 7518, 
7705, 7748, 7823, 7933, 8449, 8537, 8540, 
8556, 8714, 8827 


Saccharin 7061, 7107 
Safety Wë Sa Traffic Control, 
Highway Safety) 
Slries 0563, B 10, 8828 
Sales Personnel 7433 
Saltiness (See Taste Stimulation) 
Sarcomas (See Neoplasms) 
Satiation 8125 
Satisfaction (See also Job Satisfaction, 
Need Satisfaction) 6842, 7370, 7415, 
7455, 8719, 8747, 8819 
Scales (Attitude) (See Attitude Meas- 
ures, 
pu (Intelligence) (See Intelligence 
Measures) 
Scales (Interest) (See Interest Invento- 
ue (Personality) (See Personality 
Measures) 

(Preference) (See Preference 
Measures) " 
Scales (Rating) rd Scales) 

ing (Testing) : 

see (Learning) (See Learning 
Schedules’ 
Pacey (Reinforcement) (See Rein- 


Scheduling (Work) (See Work Schedul- 


yhrenia, d 
76 TT, 7199, 7805, 7809, 7810, 7817, 
7822, 7825, 1829, 1835, 7840, 7841, 7842, 


78. 7879, 7884, 7892, 7905, 7917, 7926, 
787 81/73, 8208, 8216, 8233, 8253, 8261, 


8265, 8284, Ves Family 7837, 7838 


Scholastic Achievement (See Academic 


DH it A = 
Aene eG Academie At 


P Achievement (Sec Academic 
Achievement) 


justment , 8650, 
Siet : Eo Educational 


School Administration (Sce 
Administration) (See also School 
Principals) 

6593, 6619, 6623, 
6678, wë 6689, 6698, 6714, 6727, 6728, 
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6735, 6777, 6788, 6802, 6825, 6840, 6851, 
6900, 7275, 7278, 7280, 7281, 7288, 7293, 
7294, 7297, 7304, 7308, 7311, 7313, 7318, 
7319, 7320, 7321, 7331, 7334, 7338, 7341, 
7346, 7355, 7357, 7394, 7396, 7406, 7420, 
7422, 7425, 7427, 1514, 7563, 7564, 7565, 
7600, 7607, 7609, 7663, 7701, 7807, 7880, 
7885, 7979, 7999, 8003, 8010, 8012, 8014, 
8015, 8016, 8020, 8023, 8027, 8030, 8032, 
8035, 8036, 8037, 8048, 8054, 8055, 8056, 
8065, 8069, 8072, 8082, 8105, 8120, 8123, 
8150, 8211, 8219, 8228, 8308, 8316, 8317, 
8338, 8355, 8370, 8372, 8384, 8391, 8416, 
8488, 8517, 8626, 8689, 8697, 8711, 8735, 
8738, 8743 

School Attendance 8590, 8640, 8703 
School Counselors 7788, 8727, 8750 
School Dropouts 8747, 8770 

School Enrollment (See also School 
Attendance) 

School Environment 7348, 8564, 8714 
School Facilities (See also Dormitories) 
School Integration (Racial) 7392, 7424, 


School Learning 7166, 7784, 8581, 8583, 
8594, 8606, 8636, 8638, 8639, 8641, 8661 
School Organization (See Educational 
Administration) 

School Phobia Y SCH 8374, 8383 
School Principals 8 

Schools also Colleges, Elementary 
Schools) 8537 

Sciatic Nerve (See Spinal Nerves) 
Science (Social) (See Social Sciences) 
Science Education 8605 


Sciences (See also Ant , Ap: 
lied Paychology, een E 
emistry, Chil de ie 


hology, Comparative d 
Ba "Developmental , Edu. 
cational Psychology, Epid: , Fore 
ensic Psychiatry, Industrial Psy d 
Medical ‘Sciences, Neuroanatomy, Neu- 
robiology, Neurochemistry, Neurophy- 
siol y; Wee Psychiatry, 
Psychology, Soc Gesang ZC 
s 4 d also Bee 
ional Meetings And Symposia, 
hologicl Terminology) Da 7 

3 
ID Methods (See Experimental 


Methods) ) (See also 


Molton eg) 
Scopolamine 


067 
Hydrobromide (See Scopo- 
lamine) 


Scores See Test Scores) 
Se ER 7670, 8705, 8708 
Scotland 7891 
Scotopic Stimulation 7265 ob 
Screening (Job Applicants) (See J 

icant Screenin; 
pre ey 7255, 7256 


Education 8572, 8605 
ST em 


Selection (Personnel) (See Personnel 
Selection) e 
Selection Tests (See also Psychological 
Screening Inventory) 
Self Actualization 7340, 7351, 7354, 7632, 
7651, 7770, 8193, 8679, 8722 
Self Assessment (See Self Evaluation) 
Self t (See also Self Esteem) 7342, 
7344, 7348, 7431, 7436, 7629, 7655, 7664, 
7684, 7774, 7822, 7894, 7904, 7911, 7934, 
7938, 7979, 8290, 8540, 8621, 8665, 8719, 
8744 
Self Confidence (See Self Esteem) 
Self Control 7691, 8157, 8309, 8326, 
8328, 8352, 8368 
Self Disclosure 7522, 7536, 7639, 7725, 
7952, 7982 
Self Esteem 6671, 6838, 7425, 7629, 
7656, 7683, 8184, 8212, 8719, 8760, 8774 
Self Evaluation 7652, 7675, 7683, 7690, 
7803, 7898, 7901, 7902, 8395, 8863 
Self Image (See Self Concept) 
Self Inflicted Wounds 6961, 7941 
Self Mutilation 7941, 8288 
Self Perception 6845, 7409, 7422, 7556, 
7632, 7640, 7644, 7656, 7662, 7774, 7858, 
8545, 8579, 8607, 8701, 8774 
Self Realization (See Self Actualization) 
Self Respect (See Self Esteem) 
Self Stimulation 6751, 6877, 7000, 7004, 
7006, 7031, 7135, 8304, 8306, 8319, 8340, 
83 


Semantic Differential 6522, 6546, 7603, 
7606, 7613, 7617 

Semantics 6663, 6668, 6679, 6767, 6777, 
oss 6827, 7294, 7308, 7588, 7605, 7616, 


Seminarians 7914 
Senescence (See Aged) 
Senile Dementia (See also Senile Psycho- 
sis) 8077, 8221 
Senile Psychosis 8221 
Senior Citizens (See Aged) 
Sensation (See Perception) 
Sensation Seeking Scale 7675, 7702 
Sense Organ Disorders (See also Ear 
Disorders, Eye Disorders, M: 'opia) 
Sense Organs (See also Cockles, Middle 
Ear, Retina, Vestibular A paratus) 
Sensitivity Tı 7449, 7502, 7515, 
7523, 7651, 7708, 7738, 7774, 8722, 8748 
Sensory Adaptation (See also Dark Ad- 
aptation, Orienting Reflex, Orientin; 
sponses) 6556, 6881, 6587, 6612, 6614, 
7262, 7265 
caer Deprivation 6572, 6863, 7270, 
Sensory Feedback (See also Auditory 
Feedback, Delayed Auditory Feedback) 
6556, 6568, 8099, 8110 
Sensory Motor Processes (See Perceptu- 
al Motor Processes) 
Sensory Neurons 7008, 7009 
Sentence Comprehension 6662, 6679, 
6712, 6762, 6767, 6790, 7338, 7605, 7616, 
8036, 8055, 8683 
Sentence Structure 6598, 6659, 6665, 
6668, 6704, 6780, 6787, 6811, 6820, 7335, 
7605, 8070 
Sentences 6668, 6681, 6738, 6757, 6758, 
6778, 6787, 6790, 7323 
Separation (Marital) (See Marital Sepa- 
ration) 
Separation Anxiety 7895 
Sephardim (See Judaism) 
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Septum (Brain) Lesions (See Brain Le- 
2 6747 


Serial Learning 6709, 6798, 7181 
Serotonin 6905, 6920, 7022, 7031, 7038, 
7040, 7054, 7115, 7127, Ee 8281 
Serotonin Antagonists (See also Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide) 6945, 7028, 7038, 
7054, 7059, 7126, 8281 ; 

Serpasil (See Reserpine 

Serum (Blood) (See Blood Serum) 
Servicemen (See Military Personnel) 

Set (Response) (See Response Set) 
Severely Mentally Retarded 8014, 8018, 
8043, 8362, 8662 

Sex Chromosome Disorders (See also 
Klinefelters Syndrome, Turners Syn- 
drome) 

Sex Chromosomes 7965 

Sex Differences (Animal) (See Animal 
Sex Differences) 

Sex Differences (Human) (See Human 
Sex Differences) 

Sex Education 7707, 8679 

Sex Hormones (See also Androgens, 
Estrogens, Estrone) 7241 

Sex Identity (See Sex Roles) 

Sex Linked Developmental Differences 
7215, 7276, 7280, 7282, 7287, 8025, 8640 
Sex Linked Hereditary Disorders (See 
also Hemophilia) 

Sex Roles 6664, 6732, 7431, 7460, 7470, 
7484, 7629, 7631, 7649, 7655, 7697, 7822, 
7856, 7911, 7938, 7964, 8549, 8579, 8652, 
8733, 8803 

Sexual Arousal (See Psychosexual Be- 
havior) 

Sexual Attitudes 7400, 7484, 8344 

Sexual Behavior (See Psychosexual Be- 
havior) 

Sexual Deviations (See also Fetishism, 
Incest, Pedophilia, Transsexualism) 


7796, 8340 
Sexual Fetishism (See Fetishism) 
Sexual Function Disturbances (See also 


Impotence) 8175, 8356 

Sexual Intercourse (Human) (See also 
pum Intercourse, Incest, Rape) 
Sexual Receptivity (Animal) (See Animal 


Sexual Receptivity) 
Sexuality 7707, 7822, 7965, 8092 


Shamanism 7390 

Shame (See Guilt) 

Shape Perception (See Form And Shape 
Perception) 

Sheltered W. 8011, 8469, 8663 


Shock 7203, 7230, 8341 
Therapy (See also Electroconvul- 
sive Shock Therapy) 
Shoplifting 7459 
Shopping (See Consumer Behavior) 
Term M. 6659, 6757, 6759, 
6764, 6770, 6774, 6716, 6785, 6800, 6809, 
6820, 6826, 6827, 6832, 7060, 8043, 8070, 
8095, 8698 
ec Indians (See American Indi- 
ans 
Shuttle Boxes 7160 
Sibling Relations 7368 
Siblings (See also Twins) 8451 
Side Effects (See also Drug 
Addiction, Drug Adverse Reactions, 
Ds Dependency, Heroin Addiction) 
8224, 8237, 8252, 8267, 8278, 8282, 8284 
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D 
Signal Detection (Perception) 
6568, 6592, 6603, 6615, 6629, C628 E 
8007, 8116, 8864 irit 
Signal Intensity (See Stimulus Intensi 
Signi (Statistical) (See Statii) 
Significance) 
SE (Stimulus) (See Stimulus Simi- 
art y, 
Simulation (See also Computer Simula- 
tion, Flight Simulation, Markov Chains, 
Mathematical Modeling, Simulation 
Games, Stochastic Modeling) 7539, 
8793, 8858, 8861, 8867 H 
Simulation Games 8846 
Zeg (See Simulation) 

xteen Personality Factors Question 
7666, 7854 S 
Sixteen PF Questionnaire (See Sixteen 
Personality Factors Question) 
Size (Apparent) (See Apparent Size) 
Size (Group) (See Group Size) 
Size Discrimination (See also Apparent 
Size) 6631 
Skeletal Muscle Relaxant Drugs (See 
Muscle Relaxing Drugs) 
Skewed Distribution 6541 
Skill Learning (See also Gross Motor 
Skill Learning) 
Skills (See Ability) 
Skin (Anatomy) 8439 
Skin Conduction (See Skin Resistance) 
Skin Disorders (See also Alopecia, Der- 
matitis) ; 
Skin Electrical Properties (See also Skin 
Potential, Skin Resistance) 
Skin Potential 8017 
Skin Resistance 6891, 6901, 7917, 8042 
Slang 7588 
Sleep (See also NREM Sleep, REM 
Sleep) 6796, 6865, 6871, 6908, 6910, 
6913, 7003, 7017, 7048, 7237, 8001, 8126, 
8133, 8245 
Sleep Deprivation 6558, 7072, 782l, 
7847, 7918, 8170, 8171 , 
Sleep Disorders (See also Insomnia, 
Narcolepsy, Somnambulism) 7953 — 
Sleep I ng Drugs (See Hypnotic 
Dru ` 
Sieg (See also Somnambulism) 
Slow Learners eme. NREM Sleep) 
Slow Wave Sleep (See 
Smoking CT: uo (See Reo MOD 
inj 
Fm Muscle Relaxant Drugs (Se 
Muscle Relaxin, Drugs) , 3 
Social quem m3 5 SE 8691 

7454, d ns 

SE (See Social Adjust- 
ment) 7465, 
Social Adjustment 7369, 7374, 7% 
7864. 7935" 7940, 1950, 1978, 1979, 89 
8211, 8291, 8465, 8648 
Social Approval 7341, 7525, 7600, 1988, 
8212, 8292 A 
Social Behavior (See also Aggressive 
Behavior, Altruism, Animal Agere Ani- 
Behavior, Animal Communicate n. 
mal Courtship Behavior, Anima’ Ze 
ship Displays, Animal Diete OT 
Animal Dominance, Animal Behavior, 
Behavior, Animal Mating Tu So- 
Animal Sexual Receptivity, Anil stance 
cial Behavior, Arguments, havior, At 
(Social Behavior), Attack Bel 
tribution, Charitable E 
tive Behavior, Competition, Comp 


Conflict, Conformity (Personality), Con- 
versation, Cooperation, Double Bind 
Interaction, Eye Contact, Friendship, 
Gambling, Group Discussion, Group 
Performance, Interpersonal Attraction, 
Interpersonal Communication, Interper- 
sonal Compatibility, Interpersonal Influ- 
ences, Interpersonal Interaction, Inter- 
views, Job Applicant Interviews, Leader- 
ship, Leadership Style, Militancy, Nego- 
tiation, pp Peer Relations, 
Praise, Psychodiagnostic Interview, Re- 
ciprocity, Responsibility, Risk Taking, 
Social Acceptance, Social Adjustment, 
Social Approval, Social Dating, Social 
Drinking, Social Facilitation, Social 
Interaction, Social Perception, Social 
Reinforcement, Trust (Social Behavior), 
Verbal Reinforcement, Victimization, 
Violence, War) 7500, 7660, 8001, 8008 
Social Casework 7744, 7757, 7885, 8174, 
8447, 8450, 8451, 8454, 8455, 8458, 8460, 
8461, 8463, 8465, 8467, 8472, 8475, 8479, 
8481, 8482, 8483, 8484 
Social Caseworkers (See Social Workers). 
Social Change 7389, 7435, 7477, 7595, 
8177, 8400, 8472, 8847 
Social Class (See also Lower Class, 
Middle Class) 7342, 7359, 7948 
Social Dating 7513, 7518, 8406 
Social Deprivation (See also Social Isola- 
tion) 
Social Desirability 6524, 7408 
Social Drinking 6906, 7704, 7966 
Social Environments (See also Animal 
Environments, Classroom Environment, 
College Environment, Communities, En- 
vironmental Adaptation, Ghettoes, 
Home Environment, Neighborhoods, 
Rural Environments, School Environ- 
ment, Suburban Environments, Urban 
Environments, Working Conditions) 
7428, 7477, 8455 
Social Equality 7493 
Social Facilitation 7211, 7220 
Social Groups 7512, 7521 
Social Influences (See also Ethnic Val- 
ues, Power, Prejudice, Social Approval, 
Social Desirabi| ity, Social Values) 7397, 
7411, 7437, 7474, 7520, 7526, 7550, 7579, 
7658, 7928, 7957, 7993, 8481, 8809 
Social Interaction (See also Arguments, 
Assistance (Social Behavior), Charitable 
Behavior, Collective Behavior, Conflict, 
onversation, Cooperation, Double 
Bind Interaction, Eye Contact, Friend- 
ship, Group Discussion, Group Perform- 
ance, Interpersonal Attraction, Interper- 
Sonal Communication, Interpersonal 
SE Interpersonal I 
Interpersonal Interaction, Interviews, 
Job Applicant Interviews, Negotiation, 
Participation, Peer Relations, Psycho- 
diagnostic Interview, Social Dating, 
E Violence, War) 7575, 
28, 7433, 7471, 7501, 7506, 7519, 7523, 
7535, 7608, 8581, 8702, 8721 
Social Isolation 6652, 7228 
GE (See to E 
, Imprintin 7728, 
8056, 8332, 8348, 8563 oe 
Social Maladjustment (See Social Ad- 
Justment) 
Social Movements (See also Activist 
Ovements, Civil Rights Movement, 


uences, 
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Student Activism, Womens Liberation 
Movement) 

Social Perception (See also Attribution) 
7281, 7396, 7422, 7428, 1463, 7540, 7542, 
7548, 7552, 7555, 7562, 7563, 7564, 7567, 
7569, 7570, 7576, 7577, 7580, 7586, 7803, 
2 7894, 8191, 8428, 8498, 8500, 8610, 
Social Processes (See also Coalition 
Formation, Immigration, Industrializa- 
tion, School In: tion (Racial), Social 
Isolation, Soci tion) 7384, 7388, 
7437, 7451, 7494, 7721, 8192, 8670 
Social Programs 7435, 7480, 7789 

Social Psychology 7389, 7498, 7508, 7509 
Social Reinforcement (See also Praise, 
Verbal Reinforcement) 6616, 8023, 8524 
Social Sciences (See also Anthropology, 
Applied Psychology, Child Psychology, 
Comparative Peye ology, Developmen- 
tal Psychology, Educational Psychology, 
Industrial Psychology, Neuropsycholo- 
8 SE Social Psychology, Soci- 
ology) 7745, 8533 

Social Structure (See also Lower Class, 
Middle Class, Social Class) 7430, 7467 
Social Values 6486, 7406, 7439, 7481, 
7489, 7492, 7540, 7703, 8417, 8428 
Social Work (See Social Casework) 
Social Workers 7734, 8510 

Socialization 7281, 7795, 7805, 8190, 
8670 

Socially Disadvantaged (See Disadvan- 
taged) 

Sociocultural Factors (See also Accultu- 
ration, Cross Cultural Differences, Cul- 
tural Assimilation, Cultural Deprivation, 
Culture Change, Ethnic Hen Ethnic 
Values) 7053, 7279, 7395, 7428, 7430, 
7441, 7453, 7818, 7988 f 
Socioeconomic Status (See also Famil 
Socioeconomic Level, Income Level, 
Lower Class, Lower Income Level, 
Middle Class, Social Class) 6746, 7404, 
7411, 7431, Dia 8595 

Sociology 6492, 8. 

Sociometric Tests 6518, 7801, 7999. 
Sociopath (See Antisocial Personality) 
Sociopathology (See Antisocial Behav- 
ior) 


py 8531 

Sodium 6953, 6988, 7075, 8171 b 
Sodium Pentobarbital (See Pentobarbi- 
tal 
SE Cortex 6879 
eene d Potent 
6881, 6971, 
Somesthetic Perception (See also Cuta- 
neous Sense, Kinesthetic Perception, 
Pain Perception, Pain Thresholds, Tac- 
tual Perception, Te ture Percep- 
tion, Vibrotactile Thres! olds) 6609 
Somesthetic Stimulation (See also Tactu- 
al Stimulation) 6651 
Somnambulism 7953 
Sons 7364, 7365 
(Co -— Pri s) 

gnitive Proce X 2 
Sound ditory Stimulation) 
Sound Core tation See Auditory Local- 
Ae eee Level (See Loudness) 
Sourness (See Taste Stimulation) 
South America 7521, 7707, 8842 

utheast Asia 7752 
Se (Personal) (See Personal Space) 


tials 6869, 


(See Classification 


XNV 


Spasms 8018, 8158, 8195 
M uomen. (Sce Spatial Per. 
Spatial Organization 6773 


MA Orientation EEN 6555, 
6563, 6581, 6602, 6608, P561, 6628 


6633, 6639, 6870, 6991, 7303, 7314 
(See also Apparent 
lovement, Apparent Size, Per- 
ception, Distance Perception, Motion 
Perception, Size Discrimination, Spatial 
Organization, Spatial Orientation (Per- 
ception), Stereoscopic Ne 6631, 8106 
Education 8089, 8547, 8662, 
, 8664, 8665, 8666, 8670, 8671, 8672, 
8673, 8675, 8676, 8677, 8680, 8682, 8683, 
8684, 8685, 8686, 8687, 8688, 8689, 8691, 

8692, 8693, 8696, 8718, 8735 


Education (Aural; 

SCH Aurally SJ, a j 
Education) 
prm Disturbed, Special Edu- 
cation) 
Special Education (Gifted) (See Gifted, 
Special Education) 
E Learning Disabilities, 

lucation) 


Puno 
Physically or engem in 


ucation) 

Special Education (Visual (See 
Special Education, Visually 

cay 


) 
Sin 8676, ies ts MT 
Een Teachers 8557) BGN 
Spe ization (Academic) (See Academ- 
AE, (See Color Percep- 
Speech ree WA Set 
SCH ch) (See also Arte: 


Speech a 

i h), Pronunciation, 
d D Pitch. Rhythm) 
6571, 7306, 7366, 7622, 7829, 7920, 8028, 


i 7215, 7323, 8152 
(See also Articulation 
Disorders, Mutism, Stutterin 8039, 
8059, 8064, 8066, 8071, 8073, 
Measures 


Speech (See Speech And 
Hearing Mora 


rami Trac 
ES 6961, 6971, 7022, $144 


Spinal Fluid (See Cerebrospinal Fluid) 
Spinal Nerves 6954, 6961 
_ Spokane Indians (See American Indians) 
_ Sports (See also Football) 6557, 6562, 
7668, 8790 
Spouses (See also Housewives) 7359, 
7404, 7440, 7816, 7890, 8365, 8423 
S Depression 6965, 6967, 6977, 
6980, 6993 
Squirrels 6921, 6960, 6995 
Stability (Emotional) (See Emotional 
Stability) 
Stage Plays (See Theatre) 
Standardization (Test) (See Test Stand- 
ardization) 
Standards (Professional) (See Profession- 
al Standards) 
Stanford Binet Intelligence Scale 8735 
Startle Reflex 6915, 6929, 7038 
State Hospitals (See Psychiatric Hospi- 
tals 
EE Analysis (See also Analysis of 
Variance, Cluster Analysis, Consistency 
(Measurement), Factor Analysis, Fre- 
esed Distribution, Interaction Analy- 
Sis (Statistics), Interaction Variance, 
Nonparametric Statistical Tests, Normal 
Distribution, Skewed Distribution, Sta- 
tistical Measurement, Statistical Norms, 
Statistical Probability, Statistical Rota- 
tion, Statistical Significance, Variabilit 
Measurement, Varimax Rotation) 6518, 
6528, 6534, 6535, 6537, 6540, 6541, 6547, 
6549, 6551, 6552, 6622, 6667, 7395, 7921, 
8054, 8154, 8462, 8693, 8755 
Statistical Correlation 6528, 6529, 6542 
Statistical Measurement (See also Analy- 
sis of Variance, Cluster Analysis, Con- 
sistency (Measurement), Factor Analy- 
sis, Frequency Distribution, Interaction 
Analysis (Statistics), Interaction Vari- 
ance, Normal Distribution, Skewed Dis- 
tribution, Statistical Norms, Statistical 
Probability, Statistical Rotation, Varia- 
bility Measurement, Varimax Rotation) 
6533, 6545, 7760 
Statistical Norms 6547 
Statistical Probability 6526, 6657, 6667, 
6852, 6859, 7531, 7883 
Statistical Reliability 6527 
Statistical Rotation (See also Varimax 
Rotation) 6539 
Statistical Significance 6532 
Statistical Tests (See also Nonparame- 
tric Statistical Tests) 
Statistical Validity (See also Predictive 
Validity) 6530, 6531, 7664, 8716 
Statistical Variables 6529 
Status 7437, 7469, 7470, 7545, 7983 
Stelazine (See Trifluoperazine) 
Stereopsis (See Stereoscopic Vision) 
Stereoscopic Vision 6612, 6633 
Stereotaxic Techniques (See also Brain 
Stimulation, Chemical Brain Stimula- 


ion, Electrical Brain Stimulation, 
spreading Depression) 
stereotyped Attitudes 7396, 7409, 7574, 


629, 7697, 8538, 8549, 8652, 8803 
terilization (Sex) (See also Ovariecto- 
ly, Vasectomy) 

teroids (See also Cholesterol, Corticos- 
roids, Corticosterone, Hydrocortisone) 
imulation (See also Afferent Stimula- 
on Auditory Stimulation, Aversive 
imulation, Brain Stimulation, Chemi- 
| Brain Stimulation, Electrical Brain 
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Stimulation, Perceptual Stimulation, 
Prismatic Stimulation, Self Stimulation, 
Somesthetic Stimulation, Spreading De- 
ression, Tactual Stimulation, Taste 
timulation, Visual Stimulation) 7211, 
7636 
Stimulus (Conditioned) (See Conditioned 
Stimulus) i 
Stimulus (Unconditioned) (See Uncondi- 
tioned Stimulus) BE 
Stimulus Ambiguity 
Stimulus Complexity 6615, 6810, 7302, 
7319, 8042 
Stimulus Control 6624, 6909, 7166, 7190, 
7214, 8304, 8356, 8694 
Stimulus Deprivation (See also Food 
Deprivation, Sensory Deprivation, So- 
SR Water Deprivation) 
Stimulus Discrimination 6570, 6573, 
6584, 7012, 7062, 7066, 7109, 7161, 7163, 
7183, 7185, 7190, 7216, 8663, 8870 
Stimulus Duration 6607, 6613, 6691, 
7210, 7230, 7269, 8030, 8104, 8371 
Stimulus Exposure Time (See Stimulus 


Duration) 
6714, 6951, 7217, 


Stimulus Fi 

7311, 8324, 8371 

Stimulus Generalization 6700, 7185, 
7206, 8339 

Stimulus Intensity 6568, 6691, 7205, 
7206, 8110, 8324, 8347 
Stimulus Intervals (Sce also Interstimu- 
lus Interval, Intertrial Interval) 6809 
Stimulus Novelty 6516, 7161, 7702 
Stimulus Parameters (See also Interstim- 
ulus Interval, Intertrial Interval, Stimu- 
lus Complexity, Stimulus Duration, 
Stimulus Frequency, Stimulus Intensity, 
Stimulus Intervals, Stimulus Novelty, 
Stimulus SEN Stimulus Variabifi- 
9 6603, 6613, 6700, 6710, 7001, 7185 

s eran (See Stimulus Variabil- 
ity) 


Stimulus Presentation Methods (See also 

Tachistoscopic Presentation) 6634, 6696, 

6721, 6756, 6779, 6782, 6788, 6793, 6812. 

6922, 7211, 7298, 8024 

SE Speers 6599, 6756, 6785 
timulus Variability 6570, 6749, 6753, 

6810, 7165 

Stochastic Modeling (See also Markov 

Chains) 6805 

Strain Differences (Animal) (See Animal 

Breeding, Genetics) 

Strat 6709, 6736, 6764, 6789, 7209, 

7868, 8037, 8053 

Strength (Physical) (See Physical 

Strength) 

Stress (See also Environmental Stress, 

Occupational ^ Stress, Physiological 

Stress, Psychological Stress, Stress Reac- 

tions) 6784, 6857, 6945, 7081, 7682, 7691, 

7694, 7802 

Stress Reactions 6916, 6925, 7254, 7850, 

7960, 7962, 8063, 8273, 8384 

Se 8577 


Movement (See Apparent 
Movement) ‘ mei 


Strychnine 7097 

Student Activism 7452, 7495 

Student Admission Criteria 7721, 8742 
Student Attitudes 7488, 7499, 7726, 7735, 
7748, 7750, 7762, 7793, 7981, 8085, 8539, 
8546, 8547, 8548, 8560, 8567, 8568, 8603, 
8618, 8636, 8658, 8716 

Student Protest (See Student Activism) 


— eege? 8658 

tudents e also Business Si 

College Students, Elementary io 

Students, Graduate Students, Hj, 

School Students, Junior High School 

Students, Kindergarten Students, Medi. 

cal Students, Nursing Students, Room- 

mates, Seminarians, ial Education 

Students, Vocational School Students) 

6557, 7410 

ME (Followup) (See Followup Stud- 

ies) 

Studies (Longitudinal) (See Longitudinal 

Studies) 

Study Habits 8661, 8681 

Stuttering 8058, 8060, 8061, 8062, 8063, 

8065, 8067, 8069, 8071, 8072, 8115, 8184 

uoce dorem (See Brain Lesions) 
bculture (Anthropological) 7439, 8546 

Submissiveness (See Obedience) 

Subnormality (Mental) (See Mental Re- 

tardation) 

Subprofessional Personnel (See Parapro- 

fessional Personnel) 

Substantia Nigra (See Mesencephalon) 

Suburban Environments 7997, 8240 

Success (See Achievement) 

Successive Contrast (See Brightness Per- 

ception) 

Sugars (See also Glucose) 7162, 7184 

Suggestibility 7526, 7641, 7699, 7908 

Suicide 7803, 7931, 7932, 7959, 7973, 

7987 

Suicide (Attempted) (See Attempted 

Suicide) 

Suicide Prevention 8490 

Sulpiride 8255 

Superego 7419, 7703 

Superior Colliculus 6870, 7005 

Supervisors (See Management Person- 

nel) 

Supportive Psychotherapy (See Psy- 

chotherapy) g 

Su (Conditioned) (See Condi- 

tioned Suppression) 


Surgery (See also Adrenalectomy, De- 

cerebration, Induced Abortion, Neuro- 

Surgery, Ovariectomy, Pyramidotomy) 
1 


Surgical Patients 8493 
Surveys 7442, 8617, 8725 
Surveys (Interest) (See Interest Invento- 


hen (Opinion) (See Attitude Meas- 
Se (Personality) (See Personality 
Measures) 

Surveys (Preference) (See Preference 
Measures ` 
Susceptibility (Hypnotic) (See Hypnotic 
Susceptibility) 

Sweden 7400, 8166 1 3 
Sweetness (See Taste Stimulation) 
SE Renui (See Inductive 
Deductive Reasoning) 07 
Symbolism 7332, 7437, 7591, 821 bo 
Sympatholytic Drugs (See also Hy 
zine, Reserpine) 
Sympathomimetic t 
Amphetamine, Catecholamines, 
troamphetamine, Dopamine, 
nephrine, Tyramine) (See also 


Amphetamine, Catecholamines, 


troamphetamine, Dopamine, Norepi- 
Ze Tyramine) 6941 
Sympathy 7481 4 N 
Symposia (See Professional Meetings 
And Symposia) à 
Symptoms (See also Acting Out, Anore- 
xia Nervosa, Anoxia, Apnea, Catalepsy, 
Catatonia, Coma, Convulsions, Deper- 
sonalization, Distractibility, Dyskinesia, 
Fatigue, Headache, Hyperkinesis, Hy- 
SE Hyperventilation, Hypochon- 
driasis, Hypothermia, Insomnia, Mi- 
graine Headache, Obesity, Pain, Psycho- 
enic Pain, Shock, Spasms, Vomitin; 
412, 7808, 7835, 7848, 7852, 7871, 7880, 
7910, 8074, 8141, 8252 
Synapses 6880 
Syndromes (See also Downs Syndrome, 
Klinefelters Syndrome, Organic Brain 
Syndromes, Presenile Dementia, Senile 
Dementia, Senile Psychosis, Turners 
Syndrome) 7875 
Synergism (Drugs) (See Drug Syner- 
ism) 
ynonyms 6777 
Syntax (See also Sentence Structure) 
6663, 6679, 6811, 7294, 7611, 7623 
Systematic Desensitization Therapy 
6708, 8294, 8298, 8299, 8300, 8306, 8308, 
8311, 8314, 8324, 8327, 8335, 8343, 8346, 
8347, 8352, 8353, 8354, 8355, 8359, 8360, 
SE 8371, 8379, 8385, 8386, 8389, 8390, 
1 
Systems Analysis 8424, 8485, 8856, 8860 
Systolic Pressure 6693, 8063 


T Groups (See Sensitivity Training) 

T Mazes 7194 

Tachistoscopic Presentation 6819 

Tactual Discrimination (See Tactual Per- 
ception) 

Tactual Displays 6571 

Tactual Perception (See also Vibrotactile 
Thresholds) 6555, 6571, 6582, 6830, 
6900, 6954 

Tactual Stimulation 6881, 6896, 6954, 
7867 

Taiwan 7280, 7322, 7400, 7411 

Talent (See Ability) 

Talented (See Gifted) 

Tape Recorders 8311, 8376 

UE Complexity 6687, 6728, 6844, 8014, 


Task Difficulty (See Task Complexity) 

Sie Discrimination (See Taste Percep- 

Taste Perception 6577, 657: 7 

EE delen 
aste Stimulation 6578 

Taxonomies 8802 

ta (Drug) (See Caffeine) 

Leg (Evaluation of) (See Personnel 
Valuation, Teachers) 

Teacher Attitudes 7726, 7934, 8554, 
574, 8578, 8580, 8660 

: Sea Characteristics (See also Teach- 

ees: Teacher Personality) 8562, 


ce Eduestion (See also Inservice 
ucat 
3557, 8575. Meus 8547, 8551, 8554, 
Sacher Effectiveness (See Teacher 
aracteristics) 
er Personality 8610 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


Teacher Student Interaction 7735, 7770, 
8558, 8561, 8562, 8570, 8580, 8582, 8612, 
8619, 8627 
ue "Training (See Teacher Educa- 
lon 
Teachers (See also College Teachers, 
Elementary School Teachers, High 
School Teachers, Junior High School 
Teachers, Special Education Teachers, 
Student Teachers) 8569, 8728 
"Teaching (See also Audiovisual Instruc- 
tion, Computer Assisted Instruction, 
Group Instruction, Individualized In- 
struction, Lecture Method, Lesson 
Plans, n Classroom Method, Pro- 
gramed Instruction, Programed Tex- 
tbooks, Reading Materials, Teachin, 
Machines, Teaching Methods) 7735, 
7757, 7790, 8566, 8569, 8594 
Teaching (Programed) (See Programed 
Instruction) 
Teaching Machines 8690 
Teaching Methods (See also Audiovisual 
Instruction, Computer Assisted Instruc- 
tion, Group Instruction, Individualized 
Instruction, Lecture Method, Lesson 
Plans, n Classroom Method, Pro- 
amed Instruction) 6534, 7726, 7742, 
750, 7781, 7784, 8557, 8567, 8585, 8587, 
8588, 8596, 8598, 8599, 8605, 8606, 8613, 
8616, 8619, 8622, 8625, 8626, 8629, 8631, 
8637, 8664, 8667, 8681, 8700, 8702, 8786 
Technical Service Personnel 8785 
Teenagers (See Adolescents) 
Teeth Grinding (Nocturnal) (See Noctur- 
nal Teeth Grinding) 
Telecommunications Media (See also 
Closed Circuit Television, Educational 
Television, Television, Television Adver- 


tising) z 
Tel (See also Amygdaloid 
Body, Auditory Cortex, Caudate Nucle- 
us, Cerebral Cortex, Corpus Callosum, 


Frontal Lobe, Globus Pallidus, Hippo- 
campus, Limbic System, Motor Cortex, 
Occipital Lobe, Somatosensory Cortex, 
Temporal Lobe, Visual Cortex) 6974 
Telepathy 6481 R 
Telephone Hot Lines (See Hot Line 
Services) i^. 
Television (See also Closed Circuit Tele- 
vision, Educational Television, Televi- 
sion Advertising) 7466, 7627 

Television Advertising 7596 

Television vere 7600 ality) 
Temperament (: ersonality) 
Temperature (Body) (See Body Temper- 
ature, 

Tei Y ture Effects (See also Cold 
Effects, Heat Effects) 6917, 8079 
Temperature P. 6708, 7194 
Temporal Lobe (See also Auditory Cor- 


ae (Premenstrual) (See Premen- 


] Tension) i 
Terre (Ocenpational) (See Occupation 
al Tenure) 

Terminal Cancer 8096 
Terminally Ill Patients 8096 


E logical Terminology) 
'hological Termino! 
Sege, 7141, 1234, 7252 x 1 
Test (Achievement) (See Achievemen! 
Measures) 


Test (Aptitude) 


(See Psy- 


(See Aptitude Measures) 
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Test (Intelligence) (See Intelligence 
Measures) 
Test Administration 7672 

6730, 6740, 7845, 
865,817" 5 
Test (See Also Content 


Construction 
Analysis (Test), Item Analysis (Test), 
Test Items, Test Reliability, Test Stand- 
ardization, Test Validity) 6521, 6523, 
6596, 7694, 8712, 8776 
Test Items 6524 
Test Normalization (See Test Standardi- 
zation) 


6521, 7479, 7650, 7815, 
pe 8121, 8457, 8712, 8717, 8726, 8746, 


Test Scores 6525, 7664, 7185 
Test Standardization 8073 

Test Validity 6521, 6522, 7479, 7677, 
7815, 7905, 7935, 8010, 8140, 8718, 8726, 
Ln QAO Mir Me 8792, 8799 

esting ( so Content Anal 

(Test), Item Analysis (Test), Dor 
Scaling (Testing), Scoring (Testing), Test 
Administration, Test Items, Test Relia- 
bility, Test Standardization, Test Validi- 


ty) 
‘esting (Hypothesis) (See Hypothesis 


Testing) 

Testing (Job Applicant) (See Job Appli- 
cant Screening 

Testing See also Mul 


Choice (Testing Method), Q Sort Te 
Technique) 6791, 7336, 8717 

Tests (See Measurement) 

T ieee ) (See Personality 
"Tetrabydrocannabinol 7019, 7037, 7042, 
7057, 7062, 7066, 7088, 7111, 7121 
Textbooks (Programed) (See 


Thematic Test 7654 
Theology ( Wl 
"Theories (Sec Also Related Terms 6488, 
gei eg 705 
1, 7558, 75 
iS mg 


Abortion) 


Theatre 7682 2 
Theft (See also Shopli 


Induced 
Community 8449, 8504, 8531 
Techniques 

tic Techniques) 
(See Pacha erat Our 
acteristics) 7768, 8173, 
, 8353 

8188, 8206, 8244 (See Therapist 
Characteristics) (Gee ‘Therapist 
Interaction (See Psy- 
Therapist Pa 

chotherapeutic Proceset) Therapist 


Characteristic) 7672, 1735 
‘Gee Also Related 


Characteristics) 


8191 


Therapy (See Treatment) 
Therapy (Drug) (See Dru Therapy) 
Therapy (Individual) (See Individual 
Psychotherapy) 
Therapy (Music) (See Music Therapy) 
Thermoregulation (Body) 6917, 6926, 
6962, 6999 
Theta Rhythm 6965 
Thigh 6582 t 
Thinking (See also Abstraction, Diver- 
ent Thinking, Inductive Deductive 
easoning, Froen: Reasoning) 6680, 
6720, 6742, 7862, 8033, 8700 
Thioridazine 8216, 8271 
Thiothixene 8246 
Thoracic Nerves (See Spinal Nerves) 
Thorazine (See Chlorpromazine) 
Thought Disturbances (See also Amne- 
sia, Delusions, Fantasies (Thought Dis- 
turbances), Fugue Reaction, Obsessions, 
Perseveration) 7809, 7810, 7842, 7851, 
8039 
Threat 6843, 7554 
Thresholds (See also PISIS 
olds, Critical Flicker Fusion Threshold, 
Dark Adaptation, Pain Thresholds, Sen- 
sory Adaptation, Vibrotactile Thresh- 
olds, Visual Thresholds) 
Thumbsucking 8338, 8370, 8602 
Thyroid Gland 8222 
Thyroid Hormones (See also Thyroxine) 
Thyroxine 8222 
Time (See also Interresponse Time) 
6601, 7279, 7288 
Time (Interresponse) (See Interresponse 
Time) 
Time Disorientation 7258 
Time Estimation 6569, 6932, 7020, 8170 
Time Perception (See also Time Estima- 
un) 6765, 7020, 7100, 7292, 7611, 7685, 


Tiredness (See Fatigue) 

Tissues (Body) (See also Membranes, 
Nerve Tissues, Nictitating Membrane, 
Skin (Anatomy)) 

Toads 6954 

Tobacco (Drug) (See Nicotine) 

Tobacco Smoking 7114, 7474, 7476, 
8322, 8341, 8390 

Toes (Anatomy) (See Feet (Anatomy)) 
Tofranil (See Imi ramine) 
SC E 7284, 8362 
Token Economy Programs 
8349, 8452, 8508. 8584, 8592 
Token Reinforcement (See Secondary 
Reinforcement) 

Tolerance 7691 
Tolerance (Drug) (See Dru; Tolerance) 
Tone (Frequency) (See Pitch (Frequen- 


cy)) 

Tongue 7275, 8068 

Torticollis 8195 

Touch (See Tactual Perception) 

Toxic Disorders (See also Alcohol Intox- 
ication, Lead Poisoning) 

Toxic Encephalopathies (See also Alco- 
hol Intoxication) 

Toxicity 6948, 8241 

Toy Selection 8054 

Toys (See also Educational Toys) 8054 
Trace (Memory) (See Memory Trace) 
Tracking (See also Rotary Pursuit) 6554, 
6558, 6559, 6964, 7014 
Traditionalism (See Political Conserva- 
tism) 


6694, 8325, 
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Traffic Accidents (Motor) (See Motor 
Traffic Accidents) 

Traffic Control (Air) (See Air Traffic 
Control) 

Trainable Mentally Retarded 7996, 7999, 
8002, 8011, 8051, 8452, 8469, 8668 
Training (See Education) y 
Training (Autogenic) (See Autogenic 
Trainin, . 
Training (Clinical Methods) (See Clinical 
Methods Trainin; 

Training (Clinical Psychology Grad) (See 
Clinical Psychology Grad Trainin, 


Training (Community Mental th) 
(See Community Mental Health Train- 
ing) 

Training (Graduate Psychology) (See 


Graduate Psychology Education) 
Training (Mental lealth Inservice) (Sce 
Mental Health Inservice Training) 
Training (Motivation) (See Motivation 
Training) 

Training (Personnel) (See Personnel 
Training) 

Training (Psychiatric) (See Psychiatric 
Trainin; 

Training (Psychotherapy) (See Psychoth- 
erapy MEN 
Tranquilizing rugs (See also Amitripty- 
line, Chlordiazepoxide, Chlorpromazine, 
Diazepam, Fluphenazine, Haloperidol, 
Meprobamate, Minor Tranquilizers, 
Neuroleptic Drugs, Phenothiazine De- 
rivatives, Reserpine, Thioridazine, Thio- 
thixene, Trifluoperazine) 6958, 7089, 
7095, 8158, 8282 

Transactional Analysis 7534 

Transfer (Learning) (See also Negative 
Transfer) 6703, 6731, 6806, 6968, 7092, 
7161, 7195, 7318, 7621, 8053, 8339, 8587, 
8651, 8663 

Transference (Psychotherapeutic) (See 
Psychotherapeutic Transference) 
Translocation ( ) 7800 

r ion (See also Air Transporta- 
SE Automobiles, Ground Transporta- 
Don 

Transportation Accidents (See also Mo- 
tor Traffic Accidents) 

Transsexualism 7938, 7948, 7965 

Trauma (Physical) (See Injuries) 
Treatment Effectiveness Evaluation 8153, 
8154, 8187, 8217, 8239, 8271, 8274, 8278, 
8280, 8282, 8325, 8371, 8372, 8405, 8465, 
8499, 8500, 8507 

Treatment Facilities (Sec also Child 
Guidance Clinics, Clinics, Community 
Mental Health Centers, Halfway Hous- 
es, Hospitals, Nursing Homes, Psychiat- 
fees Psychiatric Hospitals) 8507, 


Treatment Methods (Physical) (See 
Physical Treatment Methods) 

Treatment (See Also Related Terms) 
8150, 8525 

Trifluoperazine 8216, 8284 

Trigeminal Nerve 6896 

Trisomy 8031 

Trust (Social Behavior) 7533, 7786 
Tryptamine 7040 

Tryptophan 7046, 7070, 8144 

Tumors (See Neoplasms) 

Turkey 7412 

Turners Syndrome 8031 

Turnover (See Employee Turnover) 
Tutors (See Teachers) 
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Twins 7282 

Tympanic Membrane (See Middle Ear 
Typologies (Psychodiagnostic) (See Poy” 
chodiagnostic T: logies) 

Ee 7074, Bee 

Tyrosine 7070 


Ulcers (Gastrointestinal) (See Gastroin- 
testinal Ulcers) i 
Ulnar Nerve (See Spinal Nerves) 
Ultrasound 6643 

Unconditioned Stimulus 7204, 7205 
Unconscious (Personality Factor) 6574 
Underachievement (Academic) (See Aca- 
demic Underachievement) 
Undergraduate Degrees (See Educational 
Degrees) 

Undergraduates (See College Students) 
Underprivileged (See Disadvantaged) 
Understanding (See Comprehension) 
Underweight (See also Anorexia Nervo- 
sa) 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 6493, 
6900, 7464, 7746, 7775, 8085, 8537 
United States 6477, 6484, 6492, 7350, 
7400, 7404, 7408, 7411, 7412, 7413, 7416, 
7417, 7427, 7431, 7445, 7568, 7627, 7747, 
7759, 7775, 7864, 7961, 8550, 8652 
Universities (See Colleges) 

Unwed Mothers 7645 

Urban Environments (See also Ghettoes) 
6746, 7295, 7382, 7404, 7461, 7471, 7518, 
7748, 7997, 8150, 8239, 8540, 8550, 8551, 
8678, 8714, 8769, 8827, 8854 

Urban Ghettoes (See Ghettoes) 

Uric Acid 6925, 8143 

Urinalysis 7067, 7879, 7912 

Urinary Function Disorders (See also 
Urinary Incontinence) 

Urinary Incontinence 8293, 8316, 8372, 
8392 

Urinary Tract (See also Kidneys) 
Urination 8216 

Urine 7832 

Urogenital Disorders (See also Anco 
rhea, Gynecological Disorders, Klinefel- 
ters Syndrome, Premenstrual Tension, 
Turners Syndrome, Urinary Inconti- 
nence z 
E System (See also Kidneys, 
Penis) 


Validity (Statistical) (See Statistical Va- 
HD, (Test) (See Test Validity) 

Values & ee wel Values, Personal 
Values, Social Values) 7438, 7561, 7617, 
Varisbülity yeu. (See Response 


Maii jenes (See Stimulus Var- 
iabili 
Co Measurement (See also E 
ysis of Variance, Interaction Varian 
6542 
Variable Interval Reinforcement 
Variables Vau (Statistical) (See Statistical 
Variabl , 
Variance v (See Variability Measurement) 
i 0 
Jede AMAT on Cardiovascular 
Disorders) 


7158, ^. 


ctomy 8445 
E 6918, 8029 
Vasoconstrictor Drugs (See also Amphe- 
tamine, Angiotensin, Norepinephrine, 
Serotonin, Tryptamine, Tyramine) 7046 
Vasodilation 6999 5 
Vasodilator Drugs (See also Nicotinic 


Acid) ; 
Vasopressor Drugs (See Vasoconstrictor 
Drugs) 

Velocity 6613 

Venereal Diseases 8102 

Verbal Ability 7320, 7607, 7687, 8015, 


8050, 8128, 8438, 8489, 8604 
Verbal Communication (See also Adjec- 
tives, Antonyms, Articulation (Speech), 
Bilingualism, Consonants, Conversation, 
Dialect, Form Classes (Language), 
Grammar, Handwriting, Language, Lan- 
uage Development, Letters (Alphabet), 
Wee or] nology (Language), 
Nonstandard English, Nouns, Numbers 
(Numerals), Phonetics, Pronunciation, 
Psycholinguistics, Semantics, Sentence 
Structure, Sentences, Slang, Speech 
Characteristics, Speech Pauses, Speech 
Pitch, Speech Processing (Mechanical), 
Speech Rhythm, Syllables, Synonyms, 
Syntax, Verbal Fluency, Verbs, Vocabu- 
lary, Vowels, Words (Phonetic Units), 
Written Language) 6572, 7306, 7602, 
7606, 7612, 7614, 7624, 7626, 7723, 7817, 
7829, 7830, 7920, 7992, 7994, 8056, 8148, 
8188, 8369, 8516, 8580, 8661, 8664, 8668, 
8694 
Verbal Conditioning (See Verbal Learn- 
ing) 
Verbal Fluency 7614, 8061, 8066, 8071, 
8072, 8115 
Verbal Learning (See also Nonsense 
Syllable Learning, Paired Associate 
Learning, Serial Learning) 6658, 6714, 
6717, 6723, 6725, 6726, 6738, 6740, 6744, 
6745, 6748, 6754, 6783, 6800, 6803, 6813, 
8041, 8095, 8120 
Verbal Meaning 6665, 6811 
Verbal Reinforcement (See also Praise) 
6728, 6755 
SE de (See Verbal Communica- 
ion 
Verbs 7594, 7611 
Vertebrates (See also Birds, Blackbirds, 
Cats, Chickens, Chimpanzees, Chinchil- 
las, Cichlids, Dogs, Ducks, Fishes, 
Frogs, Gerbils, Goldfish, Gorillas, Guin- 
ea Pigs, Hamsters, Mammals, Mice, 
Monkeys, Pigeons, Primates (Nonhu- 
man), Rabbits, Rats, Seals (Animal), 
Squirrels, Toads, Wolves) 
Vestibular Apparatus 6565 
Vestibular Stimulation (See Somesthetic 
Stimulation) 
oo (Military) (See Military Veter- 
Vibration 6576, 6881 
Vibrotactile Thresholds 6568, 8068 
Victimization 7444, 7459 
Videotapes 8290, 8480, 8783, 8863 
Vigilance 6558, 6658 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale 8010 
Violence 7444, 7448, 7449, 7466, 7492, 


Viral Disordei 3 ae 
Rubella) rders (See also Poliomyelitis, 


Vision 


: See i isi 
ER also Binocular Vision, 


55 Perception, Color Perception, 
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Critical Flicker Fusion Threshold, Dark 
Adaptation, Stereoscopic Vision, Visual 
Discrimination, Visual Field, Visual 
Perception, Visual Thresholds) 6606 
Visions (Mysticism) (See Mysticism) 
Visual Cortex 6873, 6991, 7i 

Visual Discrimination 6619, 6632, 6966, 
6968, 7013, 7165, 7208 

Visual Displays 6603, 8862 

Visual Evoked Potentials 6868, 6869, 
6870, 7005, 7007, 7108 

Visual Field 6605, 6610, 6618, 6620 
Visual Perception (See also Binocular 
Vision, Brightness Perception, Color 
Perception, Critical Flicker Fusion 
Threshold, Dark Adaptation, Stereo- 
scopic Vision, Visual Discrimination, 
Visual Field, Visual Thresholds) 6559, 
6601, 6605, 6608, 6609, 6611, 6613, 6614, 
6616, 6617, 6620, 6621, 6623, 6624, 6625, 
6626, 6627, 6629, 6630, 6631, 6634, 6636, 
6658, 6783, 6793, 6832, 6870, 6912, 6991, 
7265, 7288, 7298, 7303, 7314, 7331, 8041, 
8104, 8588 

Visual Stimulation (See also Illumina- 
tion, Photopic Stimulation, Prismatic 
Stimulation, Scotopic Stimulation, Ta- 
chistoscopic Presentation) 6581, 6618, 
6637, 6810, 6863, 6907, 7001, 7298, 7966, 
8014, 8027, 8057, 8385 

Visual Thresholds (See also Critical 
Flicker Fusion Threshold, Dark Adapta- 
tion) 6602, 6604, 6615, 6635, 6638, 6868, 
7213 

Visually (See also Blind) 
8603, 8679, 8688 

Vitamins (See also Nicotinic Acid) 8264, 
8265 

Vocabulary (See also Antonyms, Slan 
Irch Ve 1523, 7346, 8013, 8683 
Vocalization (See Animal DistressCalls, 
Animal. Vocalizations, Crying, Infant 
Vocalization, Voice) 

Vocalization (Infant) (See Infant Vocali- 
zation) y 
Vocalizations (Animal) (See Animal Vo- 
calizations) ^ 
Vocational Adjustment (See Occupation- 
al Adjustment) 4 
Vocational Aspirations (See Occupation- 
al Aspirations) S 
Vocational Choice (See Occupational 
Choice) e 
Vocational Counseling (See Occupational 
Guidance) onal 
Vocational Guidance (See Occupationa 
Guidance) E 
Vocational Interests (See Occupational 
Interests v 
Set Preference (See Occupational 


ere? Rehabilitation 7919, 8448, 


8452, 8459, 8466, 8469, 8471, 8478, 8480, 


Volunteer Military Personnel 8776, 8779, 
8780, 8812, 8841 

olunteer See also Volunteer 
Military S erit) 7119, 8317, 8486 
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Volunteers (Experiment d 
ment Arena TG: Erga 


fom Inducing Drugs (See Emetio 
M 8488 


Voting Behavior 7438, 7469 
Veni 6593 


Wages (See Salaries) 
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‘The examples of different types of Psychological Abstracts records presented here are 
_/ number coded to provide definition of their elements. 


P JOURNAL ARTICLE ABSTRACT BOOK ANNOTATION - 
A 18327, ? Howard, R. Lee.; Glendenning, Robert L. 18328. * Chase, William G. *(Ed.). * (Carnegie- J 
2 & Meyer, Donald R. ?(Ohio State U.) * Motivational Mellon U.) * Visual information processing, *New 
York, N.Y.; "Academic, *1973. "eh, 19555 D 


control of retrograde amnesia: Further explorations D H : d 
and effects.’ Journal of Comparative & Physiological $17.50.— '* Presents a series of readings on visual 
Psychology, 1974(Feb). Vol. 86(2), 187-192.-* Re- processes in cognition and linguistic comprehension 
ports 5 investigations of variables related to the and on information-processing models. 


motivational control of retrograde amnesias for long- 


i j i 1 — Record number. 
d term habits, which result from single electroconvul- 7 
sive shock treatments. Ss were 176 Long-Evans rats. 2 — Author(s) or editors). As many as four are listed; if 
F f dii f M.J. Robbins and D.R there are more than four, the first is listed followed. by 
In terms of the paradigms of M.J. AS “et al." Succession marks (e, Jr., I, 111, etc) are not 


Meyer" (see PA, Vol. 44:11961), habits that were 3rd 
in a series were generally resistant to the treatment 3 tion of editor 
and were markedly impaired if the tests for retention 4 ion of first-named author/editor only. 
were carried out in changed motivational contexts. 5 — Book title. 

6 
7 
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The latter result is discussed in relation to the view — Place of publication. 
that long-term habits are affected by the treatments if — Publisher, 
and only if, they operate as punishments(*") *(15 Year of publication. 


9 — Prepagination. 


10 à 
ref)'? -Journal abstract. 10 — Total pagination 

1 — Record number. 11 — Price. 

2 — Author(s) or editor(s). As many as four are listed; if 12 — Text of annotation. 
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BOOK CHAPTER CITATION 
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4 — Article title, including subtitles: If the original article is 18329. "Clark, Herbert H.; Carpenter, Patricia A. 
in a foreign language, the translated title is given in & Just, Marcel A. "(Stanford U.) * On the meeting of 
prend ta AM of the original article is semantics and perception, ‘In W.G, Chase (Ed.), 

Visual information processing, New York, N. Y.: 


5 — Primary publication title and bibliographic data. 

6 — Text of abstract. 

7 — Reference to a previous entry in Psychological Ab- 
Stracts. \f an abstract number is unavailable at time of 
Publication, the issue number is given. Consult the 1 = Record number 
Author Index of the PA issue noted in order to 2 — Author(s) of cited chapter. As many as four are listed; 
determine the record number for the article. if there are more than four, the first is listed followed 

8 — Summaries included in the primary publication are by "et al.” Succession marks (e, Jr., II, II, etc) are 
listed when in language(s) other than that of thi not given. 

9 — Number of references is included when the 3 — Affiliation of first-named author only. 


more listed. 4 — Chapter title. 3 
10 — Abstract source, 5 — Referral to the whole book and its bibliographic data. 
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that this will help readers locate material related to their interests more quickly 
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I addition to commonly understood abbreviations* (including all units of measurement, educational 
legrees, Standard statistical abbreviations, and standard Latin and reference terms), standard 
abbreviations used in Psychological Abstracts records are: 


Academic, 1973. xiv, 555 p. $17.50. 


ACIR, x adrenocorticotropic hormone LSD = lysergic acid diethylamide 

p A = deoxyribonucleic acid oO = observer X 

SE » Se RNA = ribonucleic acid 

SE electroencephalogram or -graph S = subject 

E z extrasensory perception TV 7 television 

Q^ z experiment US 7 United States E 
USSR = Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


Computer languages and comput SAT Ze ye COBOL, 
FORTRAN, IBM 360. puter names will also be used without definition, e.g., ALGOL, 
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Arab = Arabic Grek = Greek Russ - Russian 
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*Consult Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary ai 
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8876. Anderson, Ronald E., et al. (U. Minnesota) The 

Minnesota Interactive Statistical System. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
6(2), 194-200.—Reviews the Minnesota Interactive 
Statistical System (MISS) as a successful application of 
on-line minicomputing in an instructional and research 
context. The instructional and research needs which 
prompted its development are described, as well as its 
programing design, its operating system, its computer 
ardware requirements, and the continued innovative 
minicomputing development that it has inspired. 
8877. Bjerstedt, A. [Some notes on the Department of 
Educational and Psychological Research at the Malmö 
School of Education, Sweden.] (Swed) Pedagogisk-Psyk- 
ologiska Problem, 1973(Nov), No. 225, 26 p.—Presents a 
brief survey of current activities, including notes on the 
organization and training program and descriptions of 
the major rese 
—English abstract. 

8878. Bondár, F. A. & van Baren-Kets, E. J. (Nether- 
ands Inst. for Child Study, The Hague) [Sequential 
analysis of the observation of behavior among young 
children.] (Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psycholo- 
gie en haar Grensgebieden, 1974(Mar), Vol. 29(1), 27-66. 
—Discusses statistical and other methods, particularly 
Sequential analyses, applied to data from normal 
children. Ss were 165 normal 2-4 yr old children, whose 
movements were timed in seconds. Sequential analysis 
frequently used the dyad analysis. 2 sets of observed data 
were analyzed by the chi-square device to determine the 
Chance element in the appearance of the 2 sets, and 
factor analysis determined the discrepancies in expected 
behaviors. Hierarchical cluster-analysis determined the 
Concurrence among the elements of behavior on the 
basis of underlying correlations, and showed a dyadic 
relationship of independent elements. The grammar of 
behavior (G) is a formal logical model describable by 
language. (G)I indicates sequential autistic behavior that 
Stimulates visual attention. (G)II refers to details and 
(G)III to language-stimulated behavior. (English summa- 
Ty) (28 ref) —4. J. Ter Keurst. 

,. 8879. Butler, F. E. (U. Iowa) The BUS-ALL: An 
"expensive set of interface for the SKED system. 
i E Research Methods & ` Instrumentation, 

74(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 171-173.—Describes the develop- 
ment of a cost-effective relay-transistor interface for 
Sg the minicomputer with the experimental 
Sec ment: The interface contains a 10-msec clock, 
uu (response) channels, and output (stimulus) chan- 


ch and development projects in progress. . 


8880. Joseph P. (Western Kentucky U, 
Futuristics: A Dr lon or Me nea ri, ` , 
psychology circa the year 2,000. Psychology, 1974( Feb). 
Vol. 11(1), 13-16.—Suggests that the field of experimen- 
tal psychology will be of less importance than it is at 
Present, and that it may possibly be replaced by 
physiological ychology or absorbed by other o» 
logical specialties or new interdisciplinary fields ( 
experimental-industrial or experimental-clinical n 
ogy). Applied psychology will become more important. - 
and of higher status, and the number of women in the — 
field of industrial psychology will increase significantly. ` 
A new form of humanistic psychology will emerge, which. d 
will be less romantic and more scientifically oriented. 
than at ‘present, The development of " j 
psychotherapy" is predicted which will be used in 
situations. Changes in measurement techniques 
predicted, and the possibility of behavior control 
discussed.—L. Gorsey. 

8881. Chari, C. T. (Madras Christian Coll., India) Tt 
challenge of psi: New horizons of scientific 
Journal of Parapsychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 3801), 1-1 
— Suggests that attempts to develop physical theories: 
psi are inadequate. Pec is the eier | 
of psi to explain and appears to require à comp $ 
SE of its characteristics, A form of psi physics” ` 
is needed to explore psi interaction, and “pst e = is 
needed for the comparative study of P in di We 
species, focusing on the larger question o' — t 
concluded that eg Ween? issues are vital Mis u x 
ty, but until the problems of psi physics and biology "n 
defined and solved, the question of human surv 
cannot be answered by science, (4 p ref) —Journal 
"IT Coleman, M. H. “William Crookes to Charles 
Blackburn": Another letter. Journal of the Society n 

5 1974(Mar), Vol. 47(759), 306-314. 
Se zeg) investigation of W. Crookes in 
SE 1962). The arido discounts the validity 
of F. Cook's mediumship and considers whether, if it P. 
indeed fraudulent, Crookes was implicated. jam 
supported; it is contended that Hall assembla n 
evidence and was probably deceived ees pe 
from Crookes is presented and its imple -0 
discussed; other pertinent evidence is E 

vankel. 
7 DD. Cox, W. E. (Inst for Parapsychology. ee 
ests with a thirty-two 
N.C) PK t 1o74(Mar), Vol. 38(1), 56-68 
Journal of Parapsy' ST chokinesis (PK) machine 
L Tested a new Placement Pls in 3 experiments. The 


i s 1,200 small steel 5: iin 
snes released down an incline, rolled into 


of chutes, which were alternately col 
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Scoring was done by a majority-vote technique (i.e., 
when the majority of balls in a chute-pair fell into the 


- target side, a single hit was recorded). Significant results 
— were obtained with 2 testing methods: in the “straight 


- PK” method, the target color was the same for all 16 
- chute-pairs. In the “blind PK" method the target colors 


varied across chutes. 2 internal effects were observed in 
preliminary studies: a "vertical" division showed that 
Scoring rates were higher in chute-pairs which contained 
fewer numbers of balls; a “horizontal” division showed 
higher scoring in the 8 inner than in the 8 outer chute- 
pairs. Results of the vertical division were confirmed in 
the 3 experiments, but no significant differences were 
found when the horizontal division was made. Analyses 
were made of 3 individual series where the actual 
numbers of balls in the chutes were counted (rather than 
the majority votes). In accordance with expectation, the 
majority-vote technique was a more sensitive measure of 
PK effects than the actual ball count.—Journal abstract. 

8884. Davis, James. (Inst. for Parapsychology, Dur- 


- ham, N.C.) A developmental program for the computer- 


based extension of parapsychological research and 
methodology. Journal of Parapsychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
38(1), 69-84.—Describes the general characteristics and 
capabilities of computers and their specific use and 
applications in parapsychological research. Examples of 
small-rodent precognition studies and card experiments 
with human Ss are presented, and possible complications 
of computerized experimental designs and data analysis 
are considered. 
8885. Durrett, H. J. (U. Colorado) A multiprogram 
approach to real-time experimentation. Behavior Re- 
search Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 
}259-262.—Discusses a technique for implementing real- 
time experiments utilizing several separate and inde- 
pendent programs. The technique can be employed when 
the experimental procedure is divided into real-time and 
non-real-time program units. These program units are 
executed in the most appropriate computing environ- 
ment, and the resulting output is directed to a sequential 
file. The non-real-time program issues commands to the 
real-time program by means of keywords that are 
inserted in the sequential file output at those points 
where real-time operations are required. These com- 
mands are interpreted by the real-time program which 
processes the sequential file. While the non-real-time 
program is experiment-specific, the real-time program is 
independent of the particular experiment performed. The 
applications of this multiprogram approach to real-time 
experimentation are considered.—Journal abstract. 
8886. Fakouri, M. E. & Hamm, Russell. (Indiana State 
U.) Achievement motivation, dogmatism, and philo- 
sophical orientation. Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 11(1), 
39-43.—Administered the Achievement Imagery scale of 
the Iowa Picture Interpretation Test (IPIT) and the 
Rokeach Dogmatism Scale (RDS) to 153 graduate 
students in philosophy at the beginning of the semester. 
A Philosophical Preference Questionnaire (PPQ) was 
administered at the end of the semester. There was no 
significant difference in the responses of Ss with high 
and low scores on the IPIT to the PPQ. Ss with high 
RDS scores preferred Realism, Idealism, and Neo- 
Thomism on the PPQ than low dogmatic Ss, who chose 
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Existentialism more often than the high dogmatic Ss. 
The distribution of preference responses for Pragmatism 
was similar for both high and low dogmatic Ss,— Author 
abstract. 

8887. Fitzhugh, Robert J. (U. Pittsburgh, Learning 
Research & Development Center) Laboratory control 
with a medium scale time-sharing system. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Mar), Vol, 
6(2, 131-137.—Describes a multilanguage, general 
purpose time-sharing system which Supports a wide 
range of computing applications, including the control of 
an on-line, psychological research library. ETSS (Experi- 
mental Time-Sharing System) is based on a medium 
scale DEC PDP-15 computer. 

8888. Forshee, Jerry C. (Indiana U.) Design and 
organization in a computerized psychology laboratory. 
Behavior Research ` Methods & Instrumentation, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 146-148.— Presents 6 principles of 
laboratory organization and design, based on experience 
over the past 7 yrs in the Mathematical Models 
Laboratory of the Psychology Department at Indiana 
University. Explanations and examples are provided for 
each principle. 

8889. Fowler, Stephen C. (U. Mississippi) A minicom- 
puter system for recording the dynamic properties of 
individual operant responses. Behavior Research Me- 
thods & Instrumentation, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 288-292. 
—Used a PDP-12 to conduct operant experiments in 
which peak force, duration, time integral of force, and 
interresponse time may each serve as the criterion 
response property for reinforcement, and all 4 properties 
are simultaneously recorded as dependent variables. 
Calibration, acquisition and control, and data analysis 
programs are described. 

8890. Gillman, Clifford B.; Lapin, David J. & Buckley, 
Paul B. (U. Wisconsin, Waisman Center on Mental 
Retardation & Human Development) Hierarchically 
distributed processing for psychology. Behavior Re- 
search Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 
149-154.—Discusses the advantages of loosely coupled 
hierarchical computer networks for psychological Te- 
search. Hardware methods for interconnecting comput- 
ers are considered, and software communication proto- 
cols are detailed. A hierarchy of interconnected compi 
ers is formed by a large campus computer for statistica 
analyses; a medium scale computer for data ST 
tion and program development; and laboratory compu 
ers for data collection. 

8891. Harris, G. Scott; Swanson, James M. & We 
Joanne L. (U. Texas, Computation Center, Aus id 
OMNI-SHRIMP: An interpretive language which m 
OMNITAB. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumen nd 
tion, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 200-204.—Describes id j 
discusses the use of OMNITAB, an interpre 
guage. The major attributes of SHRIMP (an S AS 
mathematical package) are pointed out in detail. Hee 
of SHRIMP and its relationship to OMNI RIME 
defined. An example is included to show S 
compatibility with OMNITAB. Pests 

8892. Kadden, Ronald M. (FDR Veterans SS 
tion Hosp., Montrose, N.Y.) State notation and a ioe 
general system for control and recording of be nia- 
experiments. Behavior Research Methods & Instrume 
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tion, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 167-170.—State notation is a 
language for describing behavioral procedures and data 
acquisition formats. The development of a minicomputer 
system for translating state notation into operating 
computer programs, which can control 10 simultaneous 
and independent experiments, is described. The hard- 
ware necessary to interface the computer with the 
experimental environment is also described. 

8893. Kanthamani, H. & Kelly, E. F. (Inst. for 
Parapsychology, Durham, N.C.) Card experiments with 
a special subject: I. Single-card clairvoyance. Journal of 
Parapsychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 38(1), 16-26—Con- 
ducted 4 experiments with 1 exceptional S. The S guessed 
playing cards taken one at a time from a large pool and 
then enclosed in a black folder. Data were analyzed with 
an adaptation of R. A. Fisher's method (1924) for each 
series and for the pooled data. Significant results were 
obtained in all 4 experiments and with the pooled data. 
The number of exact hits was 3 times chance expecta- 
tions, giving a color and rank (CR) score of 13. The 
number of exact hits was also much larger than would be 
expected on the basis of chance association of the 
independently significant tendencies to hit numbers 
(CR > 7) and to miss suits (CR < —3). The chi square 
for association between the number of hits and the 
number of suit hits corresponded to a CR of 5.8, showing 
that the S guessed the whole target if he guessed either of 
its component attributes.—Journal abstract. 

8894. Knight, John, et al. (National Inst. of Health, 
Div. of Computer Research & Technology, Bethesda, 
Md.) An experiment control computer system time 
shared by several laboratories. Behavior Research 
Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 
143-146.—Discusses an experiment control computer 
System which is multiprogramed, using a vendor supplied 
real-time operating system. Individual experiments em- 
ploy multitasking—fast response functions are imple- 
mented in core resident tasks while interactive and other 
Slow-response functions are implemented in tasks that 
Operate under time sharing. Areas of psychological 
research currently supported include concept formation 
and family interaction studies. 

8895. Kunce, Joseph T. & Miller, Douglas E. (U. 
Missouri, Columbia) Correlational anomalies. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 21(3), 251-253. 
—Considers that differences in research findings regard- 
ing the relationship between any 2 variables are 
commonplace. Controversies regarding the validity of 
divergent findings may be irrelevant in some circum- 
Stances because of correlational anomalies. These situa- 
tions are illustrated, using sets of hypothetical data to 
demonstrate how several apparently conflicting findings 
can all be valid. It is suggested that realization of types 
and causes of correlational anomalies should lead to 
Caution in generalizing from parts to a whole or from the 
Whole to its parts. One might attempt to integrate 
relationships from this perspective before concluding 
me divergent findings are a consequence of inadequate 

Search methods.—Journal abstract. d 

8896. Larkin, E. J. (Addiction Research Foundation 
S Ontario, Toronto, Canada) Three models of ae 
ion. Canadian Psychologist, 1974(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 89-94. 

Briefly describes 3 schools or types of evaluative 


E 
52: 8892-89 


research: evaluation by Objectives, a systems A 

and a model proposed by R. L. Ackoff or al (see PA, Vo 
37:2520). In the evaluation by objectives approach, j 
program objective is selected and efforts are made ik 
determine the degree to which the objective is achieved 
The systems approach is less concerned with a determi. 
nation of the present level of functioning and is more 
Concerned about increasing the level of achievement 
According to Ackoff the goal of evaluative research is 
the selection of the “best” from among alternative ways 
to achieve a desired goal. (French abstract)—Jowrnal 
abstract. 

8897. Levy, Walter J. (Inst. for Para b 
Durham, N.C.) An automated maze test ke 
behavior trials by humans. Journal of P. 
1974(Mar), Vol. 38(1), 27-46.—Attempted to confirm W. 
J. Levy's (see PA, Vol 50:4097) findings in a manual 
and-paper maze test by having Ss find their way San 
maze that had been transferred into an pf 
environment. The ESP task was to avoid hidden 
in the-maze which had been selected by a rand 
number generator. As was found previously in 
manual test, the most significant scoring occurred in 
random behavior trials (RBTs)—those trials in which th 
S deviated from a straight-line path out of the maze 
when that was not the only way that appeared open 
him. 2 studies with 6 Ss in each were conducted 
separate Es. Each S completed 5 mazes. As expect 
there was significant scoring on RBTs in both 
addition, in the RBTs in which the S made his 


CA 
Journal of Religion & Health, 1974(Apr), Vol. 1 


i istories of religion 
137-MI.—Summarizes the histories ` 
science, and compares psychiatry with interests ex - 


i ious religions. It is claimed that 
Seegen Sne although religion = " 
became concerned with humane treatment of men 


institutions for FI with 
rep ideas of Freud, Jung, and G. 


i ligion and 
Allport on the relationship between re 
Ded considered, d ei 


ined. It is m. à 3 
SCH to abstract questions while religion secks 
abstract answers to undefinable eee E 
ed that it would be disadvantageous b 


to destroy the other.—F. A 
would onai, Robert N. corgia Siate U A 
two-dimensional d 
sition and control. Behet S 

tation, 1974(Mar), Vol. 4) 
dimensional programing ec d pt 
description of experiments. 
with an IBM 1800 computer. Á€-— 

8900. Markowitz, Ee 
Gg rho Behavior Research Methods & 
com problem. 
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Instrumentation, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 237-240.—Dis- 
cusses the various ways in which a large computer can be 
Of service to a small laboratory processor. The Cam- 
bridge Project and the Consistent System (a collection of 
- programs, models, and data) are briefly described. 
8901. Matheson, Douglas W.; Bruce, Richard L. & 
- Beauchamp, Kenneth L. (U. of the Pacific) Introduction 
to experimental psychology. (2nd ed.). New York, N.Y.: 
- Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1974. xiii, 525 p—Discusses 
the research process, research procedures, and statistical 
tests and describes 17 psychological research topics. 
Examples of undergraduate research projects are provid- 
ed. 

8902. Mayevsky, A. & Samuel, D. (Weizmann Inst. of 
Science, Rehovot, Israel) A closed system for investigat- 
ing the relationship between the gaseous environment 

. and the behavior of small mammals. Physiology & 

- Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol. 12(4), 679-683.— Describes a 
system which permits the control of the air composition 
while animals are under different behavioral situations. 

- The special air-tight operant conditioning (Skinner) box 
can be used with 2 or more rats. An example of the use 
of oxygen-18 to measure the oxygen metabolism under 
different psychological and physiological conditions is 
presented.—Journal abstract. 

8903. McConnell, James V. (U. Michigan) Under- 
standing human behavior: An introduction to psycholo- 
gy. New York, N.Y.: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1974. xi, 
831 p.—Considers the psychological, intrapsychic, and 
social aspects of human behavior. Major topics include 
motivation, personality, learning, sensation and percep- 
tion, and social psychology. 

8904. McLean, Robert S. (Ontario Inst. for Studies in 

ducation, Toronto, Canada) Microcomputers for expe- 

imental psychology. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 155-158. 

8905. Passman, Richard H. (U. Wisconsin, Milwau- 
kee) The smoked plastic screen: An alternative to the 
one-way mirror. Journal of Experimental Child Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Apr), Vol. 17(2), 374-376.— Describes a double 
thickness, smoked plastic screen as an alternative to the 
one-way mirror. Relative to the glass mirror, the use of 
the plastic screen provides a safe, nondistracting, 
durable, lightweight, and inexpensive method for unob- 
served viewing without an appreciable loss in light 
transmission. 

8906. Polit, Andres C. (Massachusetts Inst. of Tech- 
nology) A software environment for problem-oriented 
systems. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 267-273.—Adapted the command 
language concept, which is used in some large time- 
sharing systems, to construct single-user systems with 
real-time capabilities. These systems share a common 
core, whose structure is sketched by a description of 3 
implemented systems. The modularity and. generality of 
much of the core makes it possible to use the same code 

in systems with widely differing objectives. 

8907. Restle, Frank & Shaffer, W. O. (Indiana U.) 
Monitoring experimental results. Behavior Research 
Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Mar) Vol. 6(2), 
262—266.— Notes that no matter whether an experiment 
is a success, a failure, or a mixture of the 2, the E needs 
to see his results immediately to be able to plan his next 
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study. For this purpose, he needs a rapid, simple, 
relevant analysis of the data. A version of this data- 
summarizing problem is defined and a monitor program 
to solve it is described. The search method and data file 
organization used is the n-dimensional array method, 
Dependent variables are specified in 2 parts: Ist, a 
measure code such as proportion correct or reaction 
time, and 2nd, a series of coefficients to specify what 
items will make up the desired dependent measure. The 
program is interactive and makes extensive use of default 
options. Some suggestions are made for the implementa- 
tion of monitor programs on other hardware.—Journal 
abstract. 

8908. Rhine, J. B. (Inst. for Parapsychology, Durham, 
N.C.) Security versus deception in parapsychology. 
Journal of Parapsychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 38(1), 99-121. 
—Discusses different types of deception which may 
occur in parapsychological research. Deception by the $ 
is briefly noted, along with possible "innocent" mistakes 
that might be made by the E in either conducting or 
interpreting the experiment. The background of deliber- 
ate deception by Es is examined from the 1930's until 
after World War II when parapsychology became a 
prominent and popular line of research. 12 cases of 
deception are briefly and 4 types of experimental 
deception methods are presented (e.g., violation by I or 
both Es of double-blind experimental conditions). 
Recommendations for increasing experimental security 
are presented. It is concluded that, as more psi 
phenomena are verified in experimental studies, the 
problem of deception, unreliability, and insecurity in 
parapsychological methodologies should decrease; how- 
ever, greater vigilance in examining published reports is 
urged. (18 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

8909. Roistacher, Richard C. (U. Illinois, Center for 
Advanced Computation) On-line computer text process- 
ing: A tutorial. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumen- 
tation, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 159-166.—Notes that the 
use of an on-line computer system for preparing 
manuscripts affords the scholar many advantages. Text 
editing, file and output processing systems, and Ways In 
which they may be used for producing and disseminating 
scientific documents are discussed. 

8910. Savin, H. B. (U. Pennsylvania) Professors and 
psychological researchers: Conflicting values in con 
flicting roles. Cognition, 1973, Vol. 2(1), 141-14 
ents criticisms of the ethics involved in the Stanfor 
prison experiment conducted by C. Haney, C. Banks, 
and P. Zimbardo. The treatment of experimental Ss, 
especially that which involves the humiliation, deception, 
and maltreatment experienced by the male undergra E 
ates in that study, is balanced against the possible va 
of the research. It is concluded that the bo. 
professors who so treat their students have subverted E 
atmosphere of trust and honesty which is essentia 
education and good research.—S. Knapp. 1 

8911. Schmidt, Helmut. (Inst. for Parapsychol ER 
Durham, N.C.) Comparison of PK action on ut 
different random number generators. Journal of P es i 
sychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 38(1), 41-55.—Conduc e 
pilot experiment with 4 Ss and a confirmatory CK IS 
ment with 35 Ss to compare the action of psycho! s—one 
(PK) on 2 electronic binary random generator 
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simple and one complex—under equivalent psychologi- 
cal conditions. In the testing room, the S pressed a switch 
to initiate each trial and was given feedback by 2 
differently colored lights as indicators of his hits and 
misses. The simple generator produced a I-step binary 
output on which the S exerted his PK on each trial. The 
complex generator based the binary output for each trial 
on the majority decision of a rapid sequence of 100 
binary events. The choice of which generator was active 
on each trial was randomly determined. Neither E or S 
knew which generator was operating. Significant PK 
effects on both generators were observed, but there were 
no significant differences between scoring rates for the 2 
generators.—Journal abstract. 3 

8912. Scholz, Karl W. & Halff, Henry. (U. Illinois) A 
decentralized computer network for supervision of 
multiple psychological laboratories. Behavior Research 
Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2) 
139-143. 

8913. Shure, Gerald H. & Meeker, Robert J. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Laboratory experimentation at 
the Center for Computer-Based Behavior Studies. 
Behavior | Research ` Methods & ` Instrumentation, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 241-248.—Describes the Center for 
Computer-Based Behavioral Studies (CCBS), which is 
designed around a time-shared computer system to make 
its informational and technological resources available to 
behavioral scientists and policy analysts. The principal 
focus of CCBS is on strengthening laboratory and 
associated research methodologies through computer- 
administered multiperson experiments and gaming simu- 
lations. (15 ref) 

8914. Snapper, Arthur. (Western Michigan U.) Alter- 
native versions of SKED: Current systems and future 
plans. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 181-183.—Notes that SKED was 
originally designed to be the least expensive user- 
Oriented system for on-line control and recording of 
behavioral experiments. However, recent price reduc- 
tions in the cost of memory and peripheral devices have 
Permitted cost-effective development of more convenient 
and powerful versions of the software. 

8915. Snapper, Arthur & Hamilton, Bruce. (Western 
Michigan U.) Programming special functions in the 
SKED system. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumenta- 
tion, 1974(Mar) Vol. 6(2), 173-176.—Reports that 
machine language subroutines can be integrated with the 
SKED system. These subroutines can shorten lengthy 
programs that could otherwise be handled by SKED, 
and can provide complex decision functions, data 
recording schemes, and software for new peripheral 
devices. Rules and examples for each function are 
presented. 

8916. Snapper, Arthur; Lee, Dennis; Burczyk, Leonard 
& Simoes-Fontes, Jose C. (Western Michigan U.) 
FOCAL, FORTRAN, and BASIC programs for reformat- 
ting and analyzing data collected by the SKED program. 
Behavior Research ` Methods & Instrumentation, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 176-180.— Discusses several pro- 
grams written in the FOCAL, FORTRAN, and BASIC 
languages for reformatting and analyzing SKED data. 

ese programs include selection and explicit labeling of 
Sets of recording counters representing distributions 
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and/or total counts of events, several 
4 "onn 1 general manipula 
tons of distributional da 
Bes distributions, GR "SC 
17. Stang, David J, & O'Connell, Edward Queen 
Coll, ST U. New York) The computer as Dec 
in social psychological research. Behavior Researcl 
Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Mar) Vol. 6(2) 
223-231.—Investigated the effects of familiarity and 
exposure paradigm on evaluative meaning in 4 
ments involving 161 undergraduates. A DEC Le 
computer linked to a VBIO-C display screen for 
input-output, assigned Ss to condition, presented in- 
structions, tested Se understanding of the instructions, 
generated and displayed stimuli in various f ncies, 
and obtained evaluative ratings of the stimuli. 
encountered, Ss’ reactions, and current and possible use 
of the computer in social psychological research are 
discussed. (33 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8918. Taylor, Graham M. (U. Canterbury, Christ- 
church, New Zealand) Dynamic programming and 
psychology. New Zealand Psychologist, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
2(2), 57-62.—Demonstrates the application of functional 
equations to describe behavior using simple examples. A 
perceptual maze problem is analyzed from a model 
based on some algorithms of dynamic m The 
model is applicable to work on functional p^ 
in alcoholics.—Journal abstract. 

8919. Tile bec = sor. " 
of psychiatry in Madrid.] (Span. ta d 
General y Aplicada, 1974(Jan), Vol. 29(126), 43-61. 
— Discusses Ge individuals who took part in 
development of psychiatry in Madrid between a. 
1936. 

8920. van den Bercken, J. H. 2 
Nijmegen, Netherlands) [Sequential d 
behavior: An ethological analysis.) (Duth) $ 
Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en hoar Comp 
1974(Mar), Vol. 291), 5-26.—Presents vanont van 


ints regarding the i 


structure of a series of beha 
S i i according lo à 
Such behaviors are posited to operate 

SEH of concurrent components. Succession in behave 
ior patterns 


pic Se (d) factor analyses, or (e) generative 


ammar. The use of n 
Den, defined as ` peg expressing SS 
i certainty of à 
Dee this analysis can also be performed by 


ee “also be studied grossly by — 


in behavior series can 
int 
lue. Method (d) permits 
be assumed to have a certain val 
study of the temporal association of factors in producing 


a result, and (e) suggests that Ee SES 
i dequate to investigate t response 
patterns demonstrated by lower animals. (English som- 
mary) (74 ref) A AF. (U. Connecticut) Getting the 
John F. (U. Zeen? E 
gie, 3 
—Tested the effectiveness 


2), 217-218. 
d ee often used for returned mail question: 
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naires, in terms of the rate of return and respondent bias 
in each method. 100 managers received a questionnaire 
which was to be returned by either a stamped envelope, a 
business reply envelope, or their firm’s interplant mail 
system. The interplant mail system provided the greatest 
return rate, at lowest cost, without respondent bias. The 
business reply envelope produced a very poor response 
‘rate.—Journal abstract. 

8922. Velleman, Paul. (Princeton U.) Project IM- 
PRESS, several perspectives: Interactive computing and 
data analysis. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumenta- 
tion, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 248-253.—Describes Project 
_ IMPRESS, an interactive social science data analysis 
system used extensively at Dartmouth College and 

throughout the DTSS network. The programing tech- 

niques used to make it an unobtrusive time-sharing job 
- and the user interface design considerations used to 
= make it a system easy for both students and experienced 
researchers are described, and their pedagogical and 
research values are discussed. 

8923. Warr, Peter. (Medical Research Council, Social 
& Applied Psychology Unit, U. Sheffield, England) 
Towards a more human psychology. Bulletin of the 
British Psychological Society, 1973(Jan), Vol. 26(90), 1-8. 
—Describes the subject matter of psychology in terms of 
3 dimensions of difference that lead to 3 different paths 
toward a more human psychology. One dimension may 
be characterized as experiential-mechanistic. The exper- 
iential psychologist concentrates on experiences and 
mental states using whatever method of investigation 
necessary to study them. The mechanistic psychologist is 
likely to be tough-minded, behavioristic, and experimen- 
tally inclined. The 2nd major dimension considered is 
that from pure to applied. The 3rd involves the focus of 
study: an individual alone or as a member of a group. 
From these 3 dimensions, it becomes possible to identify 
any study in terms of coordinates in any 3-dimensional 
space. Examples are provided and the philosophical 
problems are delineated. (32 ref) —R. S. Albin. 

8924. Weyant, R. G. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) A 
typically Canadian psychology: Fact or myth? Canadian 
Psychologist, 1974(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 152-156.— The argu- 
ment that a unique psychology in Canada has been 
subverted by cultural “dumping” is countered in terms of 
the concept of the willing victim and the international 
character of science. (French abstract) 

8925. White, Norman F. (Ed). (McMaster U., 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Ethology and psychiatry: 
From the Clarence M. Hincks Memorial Lectures, held 
at McMaster University, 1970. Toronto, Canada: U. 
Toronto Press, 1974. xi, 264 p. $4. 

8926. Young, J. Z. (University Coll, London U., 
England) An introduction to the study of man. New 

York, N.Y.: Oxford University Press, 1974. xxv, 719 p- 

—Presents a comprehensive analysis of human behavior 

from its biochemical aspects to the concept of man as a 

social animal. A general methodology for the study of 

man is outlined from a biological viewpoint. Topics 
include homeostasis, cybernetics, heredity and reproduc- 
tion, growth and individual development, intelligence 
testing, aging, population, the evolution of man from the 
origin of life until the beginnings of human culture, and 
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the philosophical and sociological problems raised bya 
biological view of man. (30 ref) 
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8927. Borman, Walter C. & Vallon, W. Robert, 
(Personnel Decisions, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.) A view 
of what can happen when behavioral expectation scales 
are developed in one setting and used in another, 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 59(2), 
197-201.— Pairs of supervisors in 2 large hospitals rated 
24 groups of their subordinate nurses, using P. C. Smith 
and L. M. Kendall's Behavioral Expectation Scale (BES) 
and a simpler, numerically anchored format. A counter- 
balanced research design was used to explore the 
differences in the operational effectiveness of the 2 
formats. Results indicate that in terms of interrater 
reliability and confidence in ratings, the BES was slightly 
superior. However, when the simpler scale was used 
there was significantly less leniency effect and raters 
were better able to discriminate among different ratees in 
terms of performance. It is concluded that when a 
behavioral expectation scale is transplanted from one 
setting to another, the effectiveness of the scaled-expec- 
tations format may suffer because the raters do nol 
participate in scale development and/or certain anchors 
are inappropriate for the new situation.—Journal 
abstract. 

8928. Brannigan, Gary G. (State University Coll. New 
York, Plattsburgh) Comparison of yes-no and true-false 
forms of the Children's Social Desirability Scale. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 898. 
—Administered both the true-false and yes-no forms of 
the Children's Social Desirability scale to 5th graders 
with a l-wk interval between tests. The correlation 
between the 2 scales as well as the intercorrelations 
between positively and negatively keyed items on the 2 
tests were significant, negating the possibility of a 
negative response set on the yes-no scale. 

8929. Fishburn, Peter C. (Pennsylvania State U.) On 
the construction of weak orders from fragmentary 
information. Psychometrika, 1973(Dec), Vol. 384, Pt. 1). 
459-472.—Proposes an iterative method for consiris ia 
a weak order from a partial order on a set of stimuli TE 
is based on individual pairwise comparison data, of 
method generalizes R. D. Luce's (1956) SE 
the weak order induced by a semiorder. Various asp is 
of the iterative procedure are discussed, including à 
rationale, the number of iterations required to obtai i 
weak order, and the extent to which the data WE 
additions to the initial partial order as a We 
number of iterations performed before the addi 
occur. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8930. GAL T. Mark. (U. Montreal, Quebec. a 
Metric unfolding: Data requirement for unique pue 
& clarification of Schónemann's algorithm. Psycho ts to 
ka, 1973(Dec), Vol. 38(4, Pt. 1), 555-569. AUCH ding 
clarify P. Schönemann’s (see PA, Vol 47:5987) br at his 
algorithm and, in particular, to make it Se aie 
equations numbered (3.2) are not a comple foldings- 
restraints for the purpose of defining metric un vations 
Schónemann has transformed the original ed 
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which define an unfolding to a set of linear and 
nonlinear equations, of which he uses only the linear 
equations to define his solutions. Given infallible data 
Schónemann's solutions will include the correct solu- 
tions. If enough data are available so that there are 
enough linear equations to uniquely determine a single 
solution, then Schénemann’s solution will coincide with 
the correct solution. Let P and Q denote the number of 
elements in the 2 sets of points, the interset distances of 
which are specified by the data in the unfolding problem. 
Let m denote the dimensionality of the Euclidean space 
into which these points are to be imbedded. If only the 
linear equations, numbered (18) herein, are to be used, 
then Schónemann gives sufficient data for the solution. 
If the full set of linear and nonlinear equations (18-20) 
are used, then the amount of data required for a solution 
to be locally unique is relaxed. Results assume that the 
equations are independent, which has not been proved. 
—Journal abstract. 

8931. Koopman, Raymond F. (Simon Fraser U., 
Burnaby, British Columbia, Canada) Determining par- 
ameter values in the generalized image system. 
Psychometrika, 1973(Dec), Vol. 38(4, Pt. 1), 495-511. 
—Considers generalized image analysis as a logical 
algebraic extension. of L. Guttman's (see PA, Vol 
28:6795) image analysis. Under the assumption that a 
reduced-rank description of the images is desired, a 
procedure is developed which achieves the scale-free 
property by simultaneously rescaling in the metrics of 
both the images and anti-images. The procedure also 
produces images and anti-images that are maximally 
independent in terms of the dimensions needed to 
account for them.—Journal abstract. 

8932. Lumsden, James & Ross, John. (U. Western 
Australia, Nedlands) Validity as theoretical equivalence. 
Australian Journal of Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 25(3), 
191-197.— Considers the validity problem as one of 
describing the systematic variance of a test in theoretical 
terms. Using physical examples it is argued that a 
theoretical description is only possible for a theoretically 
CEPS test and that the theory must be sufficiently 
i SE to permit multiple comparisons between 
i coretical expectations and empirical outcomes. Valida- 
Ron IS impossible for individual difference measures 

ased on performance.—Journal abstract. 

8933. Matesanz, A. [The FPI: A new personality 
Bey donnaire.] (Span) Revista de Psicologia General y 

Plicada, 1974(Jan), Vol. 29(126), 63—76.— Discusses the 
fe pent and use of a German personality test, the 
aaah "reiburger Persónlichkeits-Inventar). The FPI 
Er [nois including nervousness, aggres- 
Get" epression. (German & English summaries) 
ME Meredith, William & Kearns, Jack. (U. Califor- 
trait Seet Empirical Bayes point estimates of latent 
D pores without knowledge of the trait distribution. 
Cra etrika, 1973(Dec), Vol. 38(4, Pt. 1), 533-554. 
eee recent developments in empirical Bayes 
Gen Tes with current work in mental test theory. Point 
Ra He of true scores are derived for the binomial and 
Sinise est models. These estimators are shown to be 

Plotically optimal. Smoothing and an empirical 
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study of the behavior of empirical Bayes esti: s 
mW E (23 ref)—Journal AUR. y B 

. Ramsay, J. O. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) The effect of number of categories in rating 
scales on precision of estimation of scale values. 
Psychometrika, 1973(Dec), Vol. 38(4, Pt. 1), 513-532. 
—Examines the precision of scale value estimates using 
maximum likelihood estimation (a) for varying numbers 
of categories, (b) for varying discriminal dispersions, and 
(c) with and without category boundary estimation. It is 
concluded that this type of estimation is somewhat 
unsatisfactory if boundaries are estimated, unless these 
are of specific interest. If they are not estimated, it is 
concluded that using 7 or more categories provides very 
nearly as much precision of estimate as a corresponding, 
continuous judgment task.—Journal abstract. 

8936. Reckase, Mark D. (U. Missouri) An interactive 
computer program for tailored testing based on the 
one-parameter logistic model. Behavior Research Me- 
thods & Instrumentation, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 208-212. 

8937. Srinivasan, V. & Shocker, Allan D. (U. Roches- 
ter) Estimating the weights for multiple attributes ina — 
composite criterion using pairwise judgments. Psycho- 
metrika, 1973(Dec), Vol. 38(4, Pt. 1), 473-493.—Presents — 
a new methodology for estimating the weights or d 
saliences of subcriteria (attributes) in a composite 
criterion measure. The inputs to the estimation proce- — 
dure consist of (a) a set of stimuli with each stimulus — 
defined by its subcriteria profile and (b) the set of paired — 
comparison dominance judgments on the stimuli made — 
by a single judge in terms of the global criterion. A 
criterion of fit is developed and its optimization via — 
linear programing is illustrated with an example, The ` 
procedure is generalized to estimate a common set of 
weights when the pairwise judgments on the stimuli are 
made by more than one judge. The procedure is 
computationally efficient and has been a lied in 
developing a composite criterion of managerial success 
yielding high concurrent validity. This method can be 
used to perform ordinal multiple regression and has been 
further extended to "internal analysis" using the vector 
model of preference and to the additive model of 
“conjoint measurement.” (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8938. Tessler, Mark A. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 
Problems of measurement in comparative research: 
Perspectives from an African survey. Social Science 
Information, 1973(Aug), Vol. 12(4), 29-43.—Argues that 
unreality of social science perspectives for Africa is due 
to the failure of Western models to fit congruently into 
African conditions, This culture-bound problem is 
discussed in regard to both the application of measure- 
ment techniques to quantify data and the use EE: 
observational study to compare discrepant social sys- 
tems. The untested use of a single label or indicator is 
criticized. The author's own work in Tunisia is cited as 
an example of a scaling technique which proved useful m 
providing a reproducible, uni imensional scale in 8 out 
of 9 instances. The other scale—Authoritarianism—had 
been used successfully in India. A table is presented to 
illustrate the Social Efficacy and Religious Conservatism 
Scales. It is concluded that social science methods and 
instruments can be applied in Africa if their reliability 
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: _and validity are demonstrated empirically. (26 ref) —R. J. 
4 "Anderson. 
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8939. Bass, Barry A. (Indiana State U.) Validity of 
Borgatta and Corsini's Quick Word Test with young 
adults. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 

_ 726.—College students were given the Quick Word Test 
(QWT), which is a 100-item multiple-choice vocabulary 
test, and the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale. A 
moderate relationship was found between the 2 tests for 
males only, suggesting caution in using the QWT as a 
measure of general intelligence. 

8940. Boor, Myron. (Ft. Hays Kansas State Coll.) 
Interdependence and social desirability bias on the 
factor analytically derived scales of the Psychological 
Screening Inventory in a clinical population. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 163-164. 
—Found that the 3 factors identified by J. H. Johnson 
and J. E. Overall (1973) on the Psychological Screening 
Inventory (PSI) are not factorially independent when the 
PSI is used with a clinical population. The Introversion 
scale was moderately related to both the Social Malad- 
justment and Emotional Maladjustment scales. These 
latter 2 scales were susceptible to social desirability 
response bias. 

8941. Galassi, John P. & Galassi, Morna D. (U. North 
Carolina, School of Education, Chapel Hill) Validity of a 
measure of assertiveness. Journal of Counseling Psychol- 
ogy, 1974(May), Vol. 21(3), 248-250.—Presents validity 
data for the College Self-Expression Scale (CSES), a 
measure of assertiveness for college students. Data were 
obtained from 3 samples of undergraduates: (a) 28 male 
and 47 female dormitory residents: (b) 18 male mathe- 
matics majors, 45 male engineering majors, 24 male 

Student legislators, 45 female child development and 
family relations majors, and 8 female student legislators; 
and (c) 29 students who sought personal adjustment 
counseling, 35 who sought vocational counseling, and 32 
noncounseled students. The correlation between resi- 
dence hall counselor ratings and self-ratings of assertive- 
ness was ,33. Significant differences were found between 
self-ratings of assertiveness of student legislators and 
dormitory groups, but not between dormitory males and 
engineering and math students, It is not clear whether 
the CSES does not detect differences among student 
groups or whether there were no differences between the 
groups on assertiveness; however, the results indicate the 
utility of the CSES as a measure of assertiveness.—.. 
Gorsey. 

8942. Hall, Bruce W.; Tocco, T. Salvatore & Schwartz, 
Larry S. (U. South Florida) Effect of stress and relax 
instructions on the predictive validity of a test device. 
Measurement & Evaluation in Guidance, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
7(1) 46-50.—Hypothesized that Predictive validity 
would be greater for a test given under stress instructions 
than fora test given under relax instructions, Ss were 254 
education students in a graduate measurement course 
and 117 education students in an undergraduate meas- 
urement course. For the graduate and undergraduate 

data separately, correlations were computed between 
pretest and final exam scores for each treatment group. 
On both graduate and undergraduate levels, the differ- 
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ence between the Ce were Significant (p < -05) in the 
predicted direction, Suggesting the usefulness of a Stress 
dimension for enhancing the Predictability of perform. 
ance. No significant difference was found in mean 
performance or variability between instructional condi- 
tions on either the pretest or posttest measures. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8943. Hansen, Jo I. & Johansson, Charles B. (U. 
Minnesota, Center for Interest Measurement Research) 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank and dogmatism, 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 21(3), 
196-201.—A Dogmatism scale was empirically con- 
structed for the SVIB for Men (Form T399) to 
differentiate high- and low-dogmatism criterion samples. 
The validation sample consisted of 504 male undergrad- 
uates who completed the SVIB and Rokeach Dogmatism 
Scale (RDS) during a fall orientation, while the cross- 
validation sample consisted of 71 male undergraduates 
who completed the SVIB in high school and the RDS in 
college. Items on the SVIB that were weighted toward 
high dogmatism included activities of a military, busi- 
ness, and managerial nature; items weighted toward low 
dogmatism reflected artistic interests. Concurrent validi- 
ty data consisted of mean scores for 91 male occupation- 
al samples on the SVIB Dogmatism scale. Further 
descriptive data on the scale included correlations with 
existing SVIB occupational and basic interest scales. 
Data suggest that the SVIB Dogmatism scale did identify 
dogmatic and nondogmatic patterns of occupational 
interest. Dogmatic interests were related to conventional 
or realistic types of occupations, while fine arts occupa- 
tions had nondogmatic patterns of interests.—Journal 
abstract. 

8944. Harper, Dennis C. & Tanners, Henry. (U. Towa, 
Medical School) The French Pictorial Test of Intelli- 
gence and the Stanford-Binet, L-M: A concurrent 
validity study with physically impaired children. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 178-180. 
—Obiained a correlation of .79 between the Pictorial 
Test of Intelligence (PTI) and the BET, 
Intelligence Scale among 40 physically handicappe 
children. Intercorrelations among PTI subtests Were 
generally low, suggesting that discrete functions ZS 
being measured. Reliability estimates suggest an appro 
priate degree of consistency. Kölner 

8945. Holm, Kurt. [Question theory.] (Germ) i 5 
Zeitschrift für ^ Soziologie und ^ Sozialpsycho gh 
1974(Mar), Vol. 26(1), 91-114.—Offers rules for E 
structing questionnaire items, with emphasis on met fie 
for (a) avoiding prejudice in phrasing, (b) SE in 
responses of a group, (c) scaling the choices id 
questions, and (d) formulating ersatz (substitute) du 
tions for elements that are difficult to express dire i 

à x treal, Que 

8946. López-Mesas, C. Castaño. (U. Mon I tests 
bec, Canada) [Problems of prediction on menta sional 
with special reference to school and pr cr n 
counseling.] (Span) Revista de Psicologia i that 
Aplicada, 1974(Jan), Vol. 29(126), SEM jf the 
the predictive worth of a test should not be ju E cll. 
process of judging is less precise than the test. a6 that 
test should not be used to assess a cha ea to 
depends on variables the test does not Hoen 
measure. Tests often can predict better who ai 
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who will succeed. Predictions can be made using a 
statistical approach, a clinical approach, or a mixture of 
the 2 approaches. (21 ref)—W. B. Haslam. 

8947. McLachlan, John F. Test-retest stability of long 
and short MMPI scales over two years. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 189-191. 
—Results of a study with readmitted alcoholics indicate 
that of the shortened versions of MMPI scales, Kincan- 
non’s D, Hy, and Pt scales and Graham and Schroeder's 
Si scale were relatively stable. For females, Scales L and 
Mf were of questionable reliability. The resultant 94-item 
Maxi-Mult contained 11 scales comparable to standard 
MMPI scales in retest reliability. 

8948. Saville, Peter. The standardization of an adult 
personality inventory on the British population. Bulletin 
of the British Psychological Society, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
26(90), 25-29.—Describes British personality research 
concerned with the American 16 PF. The normative 
sample has been extended to a reasonably large 
representative sample of 2,227 from the British general 
population of adults. Sampling was based on a method 
developed over a number of years and known as random 
location sampling. Results include similarities between 
the sex differences (e.g., the significantly higher meas- 
ured intelligence of males over females) observed in this 
Sample and on the original American sample. In 
addition, of the 16 Ist-order factors, 8 significant 
differences were found between the female and 11 
between the male American and British standardization 
Broups.—R. S. Albin. 

8949, Schludermann, Shirin & Schludermann, Eduard. 
(U. Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) Response set analy- 
Sis of mother's form of Parental Attitude Research 
Instrument (PARI). Journal of Psychology, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 86(2), 327-334.—293 female college students com- 
pleted an unreversed (Q1) and a reversed (Q2) form of 
the Mother's PARI. Answers on the 2 forms revealed 3 
Tésponse sets: acquiescence, opposition, and extreme. 
Acquiescence and opposition sets correlated substantial- 
ly with QI scales, while the extreme set correlated 
Substantially with Q2 scales. Factor analysis corroborat- 
ed scale analyses. By appropriate selection of QI and Q2 
Scales the investigators developed a new version (Q4) 
Which minimizes acquiescence and opposition sets. 
—Author abstract, 

8950. Sharf, Richard S. (U. Delaware, Center for 
Counseling & Student Development) Interest inventory 
interpretation: Implications for research and practice. 
2 urement & Evaluation in Guidance, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
4 n 16-23.—Discusses strategies for studying effective 
pe ods of test interpretation. Problems currently 
Base in interpreting interest inventories are 
fis cds including the large number of scales in many 
ie and the difficulty of explaining statistical terms and 
E Tes io clients. S and treatment variables (e.g. age, sex, 
inte sentation of results) in test administration and 
Feco pretation are discussed. A research model that 
a e for both of these types of variables and several 
E. le hypotheses are presented. (23 ref)—Journal 

Óstract, 

8951, Sjöberg, Lennart. (U. Göteborg, Sweden) 
ji aU: gB 
schometric properties of the serial colour word test. 

havian Journal of Psychology, 1974, Vol. 15(1), 


52: 8946-8954 


15-20.—Derived and estimated lower bound reliabilities 
for the various parameters of 1 linear and 1 quadratic 
model previously suggested for the serial color word test. 
Data from previous studies of 48 schizophrenics, 82 
normals, 71 depressives, and 36 delinquents were then 
analyzed in terms of lower bound reliabilities and 
validity. The quadratic model gave mostly very low 
reliabilities, and the stronger, linear model also gave only 
a few high reliabilities. Validity was studied by means of 
discriminant functions. The validity of the test was low. 
The linear model gave the best results under cross- 
validation.—Journal abstract. 

8952. Smith, Margot W. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Alfred Binet's remarkable questions: A cross-national 
and cross-temporal analysis of the cultural biases built 
into the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale and 
other Binet tests. Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
1974(May), Vol. 89(2), 307-334.—Analyzed the cultural 
components of IQ scores by examining 14 versions of the 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale revised for 9 countries 
from 1908 to 1960. It was found that tests were altered 
for a population by changing wording and content, 
moving test questions upwards and downwards in the 
age scale, revising scoring to regulate the level of 
difficulty of an item, omitting and adding questions for 
various reasons, and translating tests into other lan- 
guages. The revision process introduced variables into 
Binet tests which affected their comparability in this 
analysis. A common assumption of those who worked on 
Binet test revisions was that superficial alterations in test 
questions did not change the essence of the mental 
faculties tapped by the test or the difficulty of a test item. 
This assumption was erroneous in most cases. The 
philosophy of the test constructor determined whether a 
test would yield greater or lesser differences in IQ 
between children of the same age. Examination of data 
from previous studies reveals that (a) test scores were 
lower for groups with characteristics differing from those 
of the original normative sample; (b) some Binet test 
items were more responsive to cultural influences than 
others; and (c) test scores were not e) lower for various 
ethnic groups, but for the group with the same character- 
istics as the normative sample at a later point in time. It 
is suggested that test items with a greater cultural loading 
were those which were dependent on schooling and other 
learned cultural factors. (35 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8953. Stewart, Kenneth D. & Myers, Donald G. 
(Frostburg State Coll.) Long-term validity of the Slosson 
Intelligence Test. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Apr Vol. 30(2), 180-181.—Gave the Sloat 
Intelligence Test (SIT) to 2 groups of children in specia: 
education classes either 24 yrs. after completion of the 
WISC or 4 yrs after administration of the Sant 
Intelligence Scale. The overall WISC-SIT correlation o 
.83 was comparable to previous concurrent validity 
studies. The SB-SIT See of .84 was lower than 

at obtained in previous studies. 
S 8954. Taylor, John F, & Graham, John R. A sime 
MMPI form with reduced reading difficulty ec" 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. Si) 
182-185.—A simplified form of the MMPI for use M: 
Ss of limited ability and/or education was pene 
rewriting many of the items. The use of a readability 
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8956. Appelbaum, Mark I. & Cramer, Elliot M. (U. 
North Carolina, L. L. Thurstone Psychometric Lab., 
Chapel Hill) Some 
analysis of variance. Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 81(6), 335-343 —Contends that nonorthogonal 
analysis of variance has been much misunderstood by 
psychologists, and as a result there has been considerable 
controversy as to the appropriate methods of analysis. 
These problems traditionally associated with the nonor- 
thogonal multifactor analysis of variance are rather 
easily resolved by viewing the analysis of variance (either 
orthogonal or nonorthogonal) as a series of model 
comparisons. From this point of view, the analysis of 
highly confounded designs is seen to yield results that 


Claude O. & Jennrich, Robert I. 
errors for rotated factor loadings. 
Psychometrika, 1973(Dec), Vol. 38(4, Pt. 1), 581-592. 
— Beginning with M. A. Girshick's (1939) results on the 
asymptotic distribution of principal component loadings 
and those of D. N. Lawley (1953, 1967) on the 
distribution of unrotated maximum likelihood factor 
loadings, the asymptotic distribution of the correspond- 
ing analytically rotated loadings is obtained, The 
principal difficulty is the fact that the transformation 
matrix which produces the rotation is usually itself a 
function of the data. The approach is to use implicit 
differentiation to find the partial derivatives of an 
arbitrary orthogonal rotation algorithm. Specific details 
are given for the orthomax algorithms, and an example 
involving maximum likelihood estimation and varimax 
rotation is presented.—Journal abstract. 
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8958. Birnbaum, Michael H. (Kansas State U) Using 
contextual effects to derive psychophysical scales, 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Feb), Vol. 15(1), 89-96, 
—Presents a functional measurement analysis of A, 
Parducci’s range-frequency theory. The theory provides 
a basis for (a) finding context-invariant Psychophysical 
scales, (b) establishing the validity of rating Scales, and 
(c) explaining contextual effects in Judgment. In an 
experimental illustration, 270 undergraduates judged the 
magnitude of numerals in 9 different distributions, All 
data were used to obtain the psychophysical function for 
numerals and also to test the model. The large contextual 
effects were consistent with the model, Quantitative tests 
of fit supported the equal-interval assumption of the 
category scale. The psychophysical function appeared 
nearly linear but with a significant negative acceleration, 
Findings are qualitatively inconsistent with generaliza- 
tions of H. Helson's 1964 theory of adaptation level and 
D. M. Johnson's 1969 correlation-regression theory, 
They support Parducci's range-frequency theory and 
illustrate how it can be used to factor out contextual 
effects from effects of stimulus magnitude. Extensions of. 
the range-frequency approach are also discussed. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. E 

8959. Bresson, E rancois. (U. Paris VI, Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes, France) Some aspects of mathemati- 
zation in psychology. Social Science Information, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 12(4), 51-65.—Considers that psycholo- 
gy has been fascinated by the mathematization of 
physics but unable to duplicate the achievement. Even 
before G. T. Fechner, mathematics was applied to 
Psychological problems but there was no approach to the 
mathematization of psychology. C. Hull sought mue 
matization by simplification of rote learning, but eat, 
of general principles, he derived highly specific models. 
Games theory is also narrowly specified. Finite Re 
tons used by N. Chomsky also prove to be local mo At 
of limited application which fit only the SE, ss 
mathematical treatment. Visual perception models rela S 
light on retinal surfaces, algebraically, to solid objects at 
displaced invariants. Linear models of children’s b "s 
connectors by taking the limits in mathematical an J: P 
formalize conservation. Metatheoretical conce Si 
general approach using optimality theory emp! m 
calculus of variations, Lagrangians, linear and noni A ` 
dynamic systems, and sequential games. (20 ref)—R. J: 
Anderson. 

8960. Dunn, J. C. (Cornell U.) A graph Mer 
analysis of pattern classification via Tamura's Ghee 
relation. ZEEE Transactions on Systems, Man, e id f 
netics, 1974(May), Vol. 4(3), ue AR 
method of computing the fuzzy relation bate dem ing 
C. Prim's algorithm for generating maximal sp: ies li 
trees and on T. C. Hu's maximal capacity e e 
maximal spanning trees. This procedure is superi ithm 

E ch z men algoril 
Tamura's generalized. matrix muiHD Serge 
with regard to both computing time an 
Tequirements. i che 

"8961. Dziuban, Charles D. & Shirkey, b 
(Florida Technological U.) When is a corre Zoe rules: 
appropriate for factor analysis? Some NU 358-361. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Jun), Vol. e chometric 
—Discusses 3 techniques for assessing the psy 
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adequacy of correlation matrices; (a) computation of M. 
S. Bartlett’s test of sphericity, (b) inspection of the off- 
diagonal elements of the anti-image covariance matrix, 
and (c) computation of the Kaiser-Meyer-Olkin 1970 
measure of sampling adequacy. The advantages and 
disadvantages of each are compared with Tespect to 
assessment of correlation matrices prior to factor 
analysis.—Journal abstract. 

8962. Eigen, Daryl J.; Fromm, Frederick R. & 
Northouse, Richard A. (Bell Telephone Lab., Piscataway, 
N.J.) Cluster analysis based on dimensional information 
with applications to feature selection and classification. 
IEEE Transactions on Systems, Man, & © ;ybernetics, 
1974(May), Vol. 4(3), 284-294.—Presents a heuristic 
method for choosing the proper number of intervals for a 
frequency distribution histogram. The algorithm, al- 
though usable as a stand-alone clustering technique, is 
then utilized as a global approximator. Local clustering 
techniques and configuration of a global-local scheme 
are discussed, and the complete global-local and feature 
selector configuration is shown in application to a real- 
time adaptive classification scheme for the analysis of 
remote sensed, multispectral scanner data. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8963. Fitch, James B. & Frick, Pieter A. (Oregon State 
U.) A dynamic macroeconomic model for the state of 
Oregon. IEEE Transactions on Systems, Man, & C, “yber- 
netics, 1974(May), Vol. 4(3), 268—276.—Proposes a model 
with both production and capital formation simulated by 
continuous, dynamic submodels. Economic activity is 
modeled on a sectoral (industry) basis, and an inventory 
Concept is used to both separate the transient behavior of 
Supply and demand and to generate price levels. The 
capital formation is achieved using an adaptation of the 
ies podel of A. W. Phillips and of A. R. Bergstrom. 

re 

8964. Gimlin, D. R. & Ferrell, D. R. (Texas A&M U.) 
A k-K error correcting procedure for nonparametric 
imperfectly supervised learning. /EEE Transactions on 
Systems, Man, & Cybernetics, 1974(May), Vol. 4(3), 
304-306.— Proposes a decision-directed error-correcting 
Scheme for nonparametric, imperfectly supervised learn- 
ing. The procedure is based on a nearest neighbor rule 
with a reject option and combines the knowledge 
accumulated by the learning scheme and by the 
Een, Computer simulations are used to compare 
the performance of the proposed scheme with the 
Performance of the k nearest-neighbor rule without error 
Correction, 

Sr Hall, Charles E. (Abt Assoc., Cambridge, Mass.) 
of ome of covariance for nonrandomized data. Journal 
es Perimental Education, 1973(Win), Vol. 42(2), 48-53. 
m EE the technique of analysis of covariance for 
eee See to educational and psychological investiga- 
statist us Study of the arithmetic procedures, history, and 
EE Ds Properties shows that, although the concepts 
Ge elevant to many data collection designs, the 
SERM calculations are often inappropriate. Some 
Joh "Uz are made relevant to altering the arithmetic 
Comm ures or the data collection design under some 
PSych 9^ conditions encountered in educational and 
Ychologica] Studies.— Journal abstract. 
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8966. Huck, Schuyler W. & Sandler, Howard M. (U 
Tennessee, Knoxville) A note on the Solomon 4-Grouy 
Design: Appropriate statistical analyses. Journal o 
Experimental Education, 1973(Win), Vol. 42(2), 54-55 
—In analyzing the data associated with an RL 
Solomon Four-Group Design, the posttest scores are 
initially subjected to a 2 x 2 factorial analysis of 
variance (ANOVA), with the 2 main effects being (a) 
pretest vs no pretest and (b) treatment vs no treatment. 
D. T. Campbell and J. C. Stanley (see PA, Vol 41:16037) 
maintain that if this analysis yields nonsignificant F 
ratios for both the main effect of pretesting and the 
Pretesting X Treatment interaction, it might be advan- 
tageous to reanalyze the data from the 2 pretested groups 
with an analysis of covariance (using pretest and posttest 
Scores as the covariate and criterion variables, respective- 
ly). Assuming a high pretest-posttest correlation, the 
more powerful covariance might pick up a significant 
treatment effect which was not found in the initial 
analysis. Although Campbell and Stanley were correct in 
noting that this use of covariance must be preceded by a 
nonsignificant Pretesting X Treatment interaction, it is 
argued that the covariance analysis is completely valid 
even if there is a true main effect for pretesting. A 
recommendation is made for data analysis if the 
interaction from the initial 2-way ANOVA does, in fact, 
turn out to be significant.—Journal abstract. 

8967. Jennrich, Robert I. & Thayer, Dorothy T. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) A note on Lawley's formulas 
for standard errors in maximum likelihood factor 
analysis. Psychometrika, 1973(Dec), Vol. 38(4, Pt. 1), 
571-580.—Presents evidence to indicate that D. N. 
Lawley's (1953, 1967) formulas for the standard errors of. 
maximum likelihood loading estimates do not produce 
exact asymptotic results. A small modification is derived 
which appears to eliminate this difficulty.—/ournal 
abstract. 

8968. Kashiwagi, Shigeo & Ishizuka, Tomoichi. [A 
linear regression criterion for estimate of the number of 
factors.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 44(4), 167-178,—Proposes a new criteri- 
on which is based on the principle of linear regression 
analysis for the estimation of the number of factors in 
mulüple factor analysis. Following a short historical 
review on the number of factors, the emphasis is placed 
on the necessity of a new type of criterion, and a linear 
regression criterion is proposed based on the regression 
of the reproduced off-diagonal elements with an 
assigned number of factors on the corresponding 
elements in the original correlation matrix. Some related 
topics which are necessary for further sophistication of 
the proposal are discussed. (20 ref)—English abstract. 

8969. Leaf, William A. (Carnegie-Mellon U.) Statisti- 
cal analysis on a large time-sharing system. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
6(2), 205-208.— Discusses a set of statistical routines for 
strictly conversational use. The routines are being 
developed at Carnegie-Mellon University, where the 
main time-sharing system is D ae on an IBM 

7, and they exist at several levels. 
ceri dg lar "Philip. (U. Lancaster, England) Psycho- 
logical statistics: A teaching paradigm. Bulletin of the 
British Psychological Society, 1973(Jan), Vol. 26(90), 9-12. 
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_—Criticizes current and popular statistics textbooks 
that are used to teach psychology students. A middle 
_ way between the methods of the statistics departments 
and those who teach statistics only in the context of a 
laboratory assignment is suggested. The key principle is 
that the psychologist has a different role from that of 
other professionals who might have an interest in data 
analysis. It is suggested that a model that views data 
analysis in terms of the behavioral model, the error 
model, and an algorithm might be useful in conceiving of 
Statistics for psychologists. Examples are provided from 
analysis of variance.—R. S. Albin. 

8971. Lingoes, James C. & Roskam, Edward E. (U. 
Michigan) A mathematical and empirical analysis of two 
multidimensional scaling algorithms. Psychometrika, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 38(4, Pt. 2), 93 p.—Provides systematic 
data on the relative performances under controlled 
conditions of J. B. Kruskal's (19642, 1964b) M-D-SCAL 
(multidimensional scaling) model and of L. Guttman's 
(1968) and J. C. Lingoes's (1965,1966) SSA-I (smallest 
Space analysis-I) model. 4 ingredients were manipulated 
in the analysis: (a) how monotonicity is defined and 
constructed, (b) what initial configuration is used, (c) 
how ties are treated, and (d) what strategies are invoked 
for guiding the iterations to a desirable solution. 
Recommendations for improving both algorithms are 
offered and implemented in a procedure (MINISSA-I) 
for minimizing either Kruskal's "stress" or Guttman- 
Lingoes' "coefficient of alienation.” (34 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

8972. Mehra, N. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) 
Standardized versus unstandardized factor analysis in a 
study of “organizational Climate." Journal of Experimen- 
tal Education, 1973(Win), Vol. 42(2), 60-67.—Presents 
new arguments and empirical evidence from a previous 
study of climate in education, justifying the use of 
standardized R-analysis (or equivalently Q-technique) in 
certain types of factor-analytic studies. The standardized 
R-analysis analyzes the intercorrelations among respon- 
dents based on their "ipsative" Scores, as opposed to the 
unstandardized R-analysis (or equivalently R-technique) 
which analyzes the intercorrelations among variables 
based on “normative” scores, D. M. Broverman (see PA, 
Vol 36:3AH68B) argued the commonly accepted view 
that since "ipsative" standardization results in some loss 
of information, unstandardized R-technique should be 
preferred over the standardized R-analysis and presented 
empirical arguments to support his view that the factors 
extracted by the 2 techniques are different in character. 
c Benerally Supportive of 
Broverman's view, (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8973. Murakami, Yoshihiro, (Kyoto U., Japan) [An 
experimental study of semantic differential method.] 
(Japn) Japanese Journal of Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
44(4), 179-185.—Proposes that there are 2 Statistical 
methods of analysis of semantic differential data: Design 
1 and Design 2. The meaning of Design 2 was explored 
under the assumption that it has psychological meaning 
quite distinct from Design 1. Stimuli were 5 pictures 
tated by extraverts and introverts on 40 scales. The 
procedure was Design 2. In introverts 2 factors about 
stimuli, 2 about stimuli and Ss, and 3 about Ss were 
discovered. In extraverts, 2 factors about stimuli and 2 
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about stimuli and Ss were discovered, Results do not 
support absolutism (Design 1), and indicate that relativ- 
ism (Design 2) is possible. The meaning of factors must 
be considered in psychological context. — English 
abstract. 

8974. Olivos A., Raúl. (U. Chile, Santiago) [Some 
reasons for the lack of significance of significant 
differences.] (Span) Cuadernos de Psicologia, 1972, No, 
2, 81-84.—Criticizes the mechanical application of 
significance tests to analyze large amounts of data. The 
psychological meaning of data is considered to be more 
important than the statistical significance, 

8975. Powers, James E. (State U. New York, Albany) 
A Bayesian analysis of planned orthogonal compari- 
sons. Journal of Experimental Education, 1973(Win), Vol. 
42(2), 73-79.—Shows a Bayesian analysis of planned 
orthogonal comparisons in the completely random 
analysis of variance. The proposed method is quite direct 
and the conceptualization of prior distributions as well as 
the calculations necessary to derive posterior distribu- 
tions are much simpler than in previously described 
Bayesian approaches to the analysis of variance. The 
posterior distributions on a set of orthogonal contrasts of 
the treatment means are derived under each of 2 
conditions: (a) when natural conjugate Bayes densities 
(in this case normal distributions) are selected as priors 
for the contrasts and (b) when non-normal priors are 
selected. A complete example, illustrating the application 
of each of the 2 solutions, is included.—Journal abstract. 

8976. Rabow, Gerald. A quantitative theory of 
criminal justice. /EEE Transactions on Systems, Man, & 
Cybernetics, 1974(May), Vol. 4(3), 300-303.—Expresses 
some of the elements of the criminal justice system in 
mathematical terms. The function of the criminal justice 
System is postulated to be the minimization of all the 
losses to society resulting from crime. Suggestions rl 
made on how required parameters for the crimina 
justice model might be obtained, in some cases experi- 
mentally. 

8977. Rorer, Leonard G. (Oregon Research Inst, 
Eugene) “What, can the devill speake true?” POE 
cal Bulletin, 1974(Jun), Vol. 81(6), 355-357.—Replies i 
M. H Birmbaum (see PA, Vol 50:37), who argued that 
the correlation coefficient has the power to mislead us 
is, therefore, an instrument of the devil, who can x 
exorcised only by an application of functional meme 
ment. It is noted that Birnbaum's conclusions a 
Satisfy the tests of J. Sprenger and H. E 
Malleus Maleficarum (1489), but they do not follow 
logical analysis.—Journal abstract. 

“3978. Schneider, Edward J. & Weisberg, ne 
(U. Michigan, Inst. for Social Research, Cen a to 
Political Studies) An interactive graphics Dos. od; d 
dimensional analysis. Behavior Research Met 4—De- 
Instrumentation, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2). d Leet 
scribes an interactive approach to dimensiona pem 
Which permits the researcher and SE a wide 
alternative spatial representations along M 
range of rotations. Problems inherent in multi ern a 
al scaling are presented to help provide an apP! 
of the utility of the method. -miarity and 

8979. Sjoberg, Lennart, Models of SE 
intensity. Göteborg Psychological Reports, S 
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3(10), 26 p-—Reviews the development of content 
models of similarity and their foundations in work on 
unidimensional similarity and multidimensional ratio 
estimation. Certain empirical and theoretical problems 
are discussed. Content and the distance models are 
explored from several points of view noting that, with 
few exceptions, the distance model has a clear theoretical 
advantage. It is concluded that the content models may 
have a limited applicability in cases with (a) only 
qualitative variation, (b) no unique dimensions, and (c) 
cluster structures or dimensional variation of a nonradex 
kind. (57 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8980. Winter, R. B. (U. Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) 
Nonparametric density estimation and statistical dis- 
crimination. Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Jun), Vol. 81(6), 
371-379. cusses the principal techniques of nonpar- 
ametri ity estimation and indicates their relation to. 
the statistical discrimination problem. The literature 
dealing with nonparametric density estimation and with 
statistical discrimination in a modern spirit is reviewed. 
(46 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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8981. Chouet, Bernard A. & Young, Laurence R. 
(Massachusetts Inst. of Technology) Tracking with head 
Position using an electrooptical monitor. JEEE Transac- 
lions on Systems, Man, & Cybernetics, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
4(2), 192-204.—Designed, built, and used an electro- 
optical head-position monitoring system for single-axis 
and 3-axis "hands-off" control tasks. The monitor 
Consists of a transparent plexiglass body-fixed helmet 
Provided with a set of 8 silicon photodetectors sensing 
Pitch, roll, and yaw motions of the head. 2 light-emitting 
diodes, attached to the pilot’s helmet liner, provide the 
AC modulated near infrared radiation. Head control is 
compared with conventional manual control for single- 
axis and 3-axis tracking tasks. Both performance curves 
and describing functions are presented.—Journal 
abstract. 

8982. Franzén, Ove & Sjöberg, Lennart. (U. Uppsala, 
Sweden) Stimulus interval and response inconsistency. 
Goteborg Psychological Reports, 1972, Vol. 2(11), 14 p. 
«Required 3 groups of 10 Ss each to make ratio 
e Ee of tactual intensity under 3 different inter- 
vals Separating the standard and variable stimuli in a 
um Data Were then fitted by a sequence of models 
mE Successively weaker assumptions as to the 
se SEET of subjective values. The models allowed for 
io Me estimates of time order error (TOE) and 
E Virtually no TOE was found, while 
EE was quite large and in accordance with 
to Res results. There was a tendency for inconsistency 
Predicted y as a function of interstimulus interval, as 
inconsist from an information retrieval hypothesis of 

8 Stency. (15 ref) — Journal abstract. 

(Naval ics Ronald A. & Teichgraber, Walter M. 
in com, Ostgraduate School) Error quantization effects 
Systeme ensatory tracking tasks. [EEE Transactions on 
343-9, Wan, & Cybernetics, 1974 Ful), Vol. 44), 
Naive and erformed a series of experiments with 1 

P experienced S to determine the effect of 
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error signal quantizatio quantization on human operator 
compensatory tracking performance. Single-axis, dual- 
axis, and cross-coupled critical tracking tasks were 
utilized with a variety of quantization formats, The 
controlled element dynamics were chosen so as to force 
the operator to generate varying amounts of lead 
equalization. The single- and dual-axis critical tasks 
served as sensitive indicators of display format effects, 
with the single-axis task yielding information concerning 
the operator’s effective time delay while tracking, The 
cross-coupled task allowed measurement of the opera- 
tors attentional workload margin while using the 
quantized displays. Results indicate increased operator 
time delays and attentional workload when using the 
quantized display formats.—Journal abstract. 

8984. Krinchik, Elena. (Moscow State U., USSR) 
Probability effects in choice reaction time tasks. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Feb), Vol. 15(1), 
131-144.—Presents a short review of the main results’ 
obtained in a series of experiments on the effects of 
signal probability on choice reaction time (RT). The 
effects of stimulus probability were influenced by the | 
following variables: (a) differences in the method of 
varying stimulus probability, (b) differences in task | 
complexity, (c) differences in stimulus-response code, | 
and (d) differences in Ss’ motivation. The data consid- 
ered are the overall mean RT for particular signals and 
the mean RT for sequential repetitions. 2 questions 
related to the psychological “nature” of the probability 
effects in choice RT are discussed: (a) the relationships 
between the relative frequency and the number of. 
alternatives as 2 different ways of determining the | 
probability effect in choice RT and (b) the identification | 
of the main determinants of the trial-to-trial variability | 
of RT in such experiments. (54 ref)—Journal abstract, 

8985. Poulton, E. C. & Edwards, R. S. (Medical 
Research Council, Applied Psychology Unit, Cambridge, 
England) Interactions and range effects in experiments 
on pairs of stresses: Mild heat and low-frequency noise. | 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
102(4), 621-628.—Carried out an experiment with 12 
enlisted navy men, who performed 3 tasks (a) in 102-db | 
low-frequency noise, (b) at 38°/33°C (dry-bulb/wet- | 
bulb temperatures), (c) with the 2 stresses combined, and 
(d) in a control condition. The 3 tasks were tracking with 
peripheral lights, the 5-choice task, and visual vigilance, 
in that order. The low-frequency noise had a beneficial da 
effect upon all 3 tasks. It interacted with the mild heat on | 
the tracking task and on false detections in the vigilance 
task. Results are related to behavioral arousal. Wi 1 
compared with a previous experiment on mild heat ani d 
loss of a nights sleep, performance in the control” 
conditions was found to be influenced by the ZS D 
included in the within-Ss experimental designs. Aë | 
raises doubts about the validity of the interactions. ( al 

'ournal abstract. 

EUR Saslow, Carol A. (Oregon State U.) Dual e, 
band control of reaction time. Perception & Psyc on a à 
sics, 1974(Feb), Vol. 15(1), 108-114.—The e M 
"s simple reaction time (RT) d that all 
controlled by differential reinforcement o H band: A 
within specified temporal limits called a payoff ae 
Both humans and monkeys can gradually shift the 


ation of a single RT distribution over hundreds of 
lliseconds in accord with changing payoff band 
uirements. Data are presented from a study with 3 
adult Ss which establish that trained human Ss can also 
accurately shift their response latencies back and forth 
| between 2 different RT distributions when the payoff 
| band is changed from trial to trial. On each trial, the 
color of the warning stimulus indicated which of 2 payoff 
bands would be in effect when the S reacted to a light 
flashed 1,500 msec later. The RT distributions produced 
under the condition of random trial-to-trial switching 
tween 2 payoff bands were the same as the low- 
variability RT distributions ‘produced when only 1 
payoff band was in effect over a long series of trials. 
—Journal abstract. 
- 8987. Whiting, H. T. & Cockerill, I. M. (U. Leeds, 
-England) Eyes on hand—eyes on target? Journal of 
Motor Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(1), 27-32.—Random- 
ly selected 3 groups of 20 males each to perform a 
modified version of a simple I-handed ballistic aiming 
task. Groups were aged 6-7, 10-11, and 19 or more yrs 
old; within each group 10 Ss were able to see their hand 
and 10 Ss the target during task performance. A split- 
plot factorial design was used. Mean absolute error 
| Scores increased with distance, and at each age, Ss with 
vision of target were more accurate than Ss with vision of 
| the hand. Vision, Distance, and the interactions of Age 
|| and Distance, and Distance and Vision were significant. 
—Journal abstract. 
I| 8988. Whiting, H. T. & Sharp, R. H. (U. Leeds, 
England) Visual occlusion factors in a discrete ball- 
catching task. Journal of Motor Behavior, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 6(1), 11-16.—Male university students (N = 44) 
attempted to catch lawn-tennis balls delivered by a 
mechanical projection machine. The ball was always 
projected in the dark and caught in the dark but was 
illuminated for a constant, brief interval during its flight 
by a fluorescent tube. The portion of flight illuminated 
was varied by manipulating systematically the interval 
f between light offset and ball-hand contact. This variable 
LJ served as the single factor in a within-Ss design. Analysis 
-of variance showed that catching success was reliably 
dependent upon this variable and related to it by an 
inverted U function. Results are discussed in terms of 
prediction ability and a possible limitation in informa- 
tion processing time.—Journal abstract. 
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8989. Adler, R. & Lomazzi, F. (U. Berne, Switzerland) 
Perceptual style and pain tolerance: I. The influence of 
certain psychological factors. Journal of Psychosomatic 
Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 17(5-6), 369-379. — Correlated 
field orientation of 30 male Ss with pain tolerance in 
conjunction with the following psychological factors: 
anxiety-fear, use of coping behavior, and attitudes 
towards the E and the experiment. Results suggest that 
an individual's perceptual style and pain tolerance are 

correlated only when psychological factors are relatively 
low. These factors can influence “somaesthetic afferent 
conduction" through the activation of central efferent 
fibers. (25 ref)—W. Shipman. 

8990. Adler, R.; Gervasi, A. & Holzer, B. (U. Berne, 
Switzerland) Perceptual style and pain tolerance: Il. The 
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influence of an anxiolytic agent. Journal of Psychosomat- 
ic Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 17(5-6), 381-387.— Tested 
the hypothesis that high degrees of anxiety disrupt the 
relationship between field orientation (as measured b 
the Embedded Figures Test) and pain tolerance (as 
measured by the Effort Tourniquet technique). 48 males 
were studied for pain tolerance when administered 
benzoctamine to reduce anxiety. Under drug or no-drug 
conditions, higher field-dependence was associated with 
higher tolerance of pain.— W. Shipman. 

8991. Bartoshuk, Linda M.; Gentile, Robert L.; 
Moskowitz, Howard R. & Meiselman, Herbert L. (U.S, 
Army Natick Lab., Pioneering Research Lab., Mass.) 
Sweet taste induced by miracle fruit (Synsepalum 
dulcificum). Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
12(3), 449-456.—Found that the topical application of 
miracle fruit in 9 human Ss caused subsequently tasted 
hydrochloric and citric acids to taste less sour than 
normal and as if they had been sweetened. Gymnema 
sylvestre abolished this sweetness and returned the 
sourness of both acids to approximately their normal 
intensities although Gymnema sylvestre alone did not 
significantly affect the taste of the acids. This suggests 
that miracle fruit adds sweetness to acids without 
directly blocking sour receptor sites. When sugar was 
added to citric acid to make it about as sweet as it was 
after miracle fruit, then the sourness was suppressed in 
the mixture just as sourness was suppressed by miracle 
fruit. This suggests that the reduction in sourness after 
miracle fruit resulted from mixture suppression (i.e., the 
mutual suppression usually observed between different 
qualities in a mixture). When several acids were matched 
in sourness they did not become equally sweet after 
miracle fruit. (34 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8992. Birnbaum, Michael H. & Veit, Clairice T. 
(Kansas State U.) Scale convergence as a criterion for 
rescaling: Information integration with difference, 
ratio, and averaging tasks. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 15(1), 7-15.—Required 36 undergradu- 
ates to lift pairs of weights simultaneously, one in each 
hand, and judge either the difference, ratio, or SE 
heaviness of the 2 weights. Data for the difference am 
ratio tasks were in general agreement with subtractive 
and ratio models, but the averaging data shona 
discrepancies from the constant-weight averaging WE 
similar to those reported in previous psychophysiet 
research. Rescaling was ruled out for the averaging da sl 
because responses to pairs of equal weight were a linea! 
function of subtractive model scale values derived from 
the difference task data. Scale values for the ratio ue: 
difference task data were related exponentially, as wert 
the responses to the pairs, consistent with 4 ish 
Torgerson's 1961 conjecture that Ss do not dis 
“differences” from “ratios.” They appear to use the x A 
composition rule but different output functions, Mos 
ing on the procedures for responding. The rate 
convergence criterion can thus prevent SE, 
rescaling when a model fails and can dictate RSC 
even when a model fits. (30 ref)—Journal à enh 

8993. Braud, L. W. & Braud, W. G. (Texas Souli 
U.) Further studies of relaxation as a pacen chical 
state. Journal of the American Society for x role 
Research, 1974, Vol. 68(3), 229-245.—Explored 
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of muscular relaxation as a facilitator of general ESP. In 
Exp I Ss were tested in a state of physical and mental 
relaxation induced by tape-recorded instructions and 
then indicated their degree of relaxation on a 10-point 
scale. Highly relaxed Ss did better on the general ESP 
test than less relaxed Ss. In Exp II degree of physical 
relaxation was measured by electromyogram recordings 
from the frontalis muscle group. Half of the Ss listened 
to relaxation-inducing instructions and half to tension- 
inducing ones. Only Ss in the Ist group scored signifi- 
cantly above chance on the general ESP test. The 
“relaxation syndrome” is defined and described, and a 
theory of its action provided.—R. A. White. 

8994. Bujas, Z.; Szabo, Silvija; Kovačič, Mirjana & 
Rohacek, A. (U. Zagreb, Yugoslavia) Adaptation effects 
on evoked electrical taste. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 210-214.—Found with 4 trained 
Ss that, in spite of a clear increment in absolute 
thresholds as an effect of self-adaptation, the electrically 
provoked taste sensation did not show a reduction in 
subjective intensity during the protracted stimulation 
time. Chemical cross-adaptation effects on the threshold 
and suprathreshold levels of electrical taste were ob- 
served only when the adapting solutions were electro- 
lytes regardless of their taste qualities. It seems that the 
stability of perceived intensity during current flow is 
principally due to some irritation of the sensitive tissue of 
the tongue, whereas cross-adaptation effects may be 
attributed to the potential changes across the excitable 
membranes caused by electrical properties of adapting 
electrolytic solutions.—Journal abstract. 

8995. Cassirer, Manfred. Experiments with Nina 
Kulagina. Journal of the Society for Psychical Research, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 47(759), 315-318.—Reports 4 informal 
experiments with Madame Kulagina (K), a Russian 
physical medium. Exp I was conducted to discover ifK 
used electrostatic power to influence the movement of 
objects. K placed her hands on a can shielding a tumbler. 
Without moving the can, a hydrometer inside the 
tumbler began to move and continued to do so even 
when her hands were removed. In Exp II, 2 radiometers 
were placed side by side, one containing a vacuum, the 
Other containing ‘air. K succeeded in turning both 
instruments simultaneously in the required direction. In 
Exp III, K made violent passes over a compass which 
eventually moved in 3 or 4 slight jerks while K remained 
perfectly still. In Exp IV, K placed an Instamatic camera 
9n a researcher's arm, then placed her hand above it, 
Kee a burning sensation. Neither the Instamatic 
. m nor moving-picture films which were taken of the 
Xperiments have yet been developed.—G. J. Frankel. 
ie Craig, James C. (Indiana U.) Vibrotactile 
tee thresholds for intensity and the effect of a 
1974(Feb Stimulus. Perception & Psychophysics, 

wee Vol. 15(D, 123-127.—Measured vibrotactile 

Gs thresholds for intensity at several intensity 
Ke à test stimulus in the absence of a masking 
5 n and in the presence of 3 different amplitudes of 
More Vibration. The test stimulus was Ge 
maskin lelivered to the right index finger of 3 Os. oe 
Set e pue was a 160-Hz vibration delivered to the 
Ze © finger. For the same amplitudes of the test 
"5, the intensity of the signal (A7) varied as a direct 
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function of the amplitude of the masking vibration. The 
smallest A/s resulted from measurements made in the 
absence of any masking stimulus. The Weber fraction, 
AI/I (I being the intensity of the noise), was constant only 
for the more intense test stimuli in the absence of any 
masking stimuli. Independent of the presence or level of 
the masker, the Weber fraction for all stimuli ap- 
proached approximately the same value, .25, when the 
test stimuli were raised to 20-db sensation level. A model 
is proposed to account for the increase in the Weber 
fraction as a function of masker intensity and to predict 
masked thresholds.—Journal abstract. 

8997. Dastoli, Frank R. (Miralin Co., Hudson, Mass.) 
Taste receptor proteins. Life Sciences, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
14(8), 1417-1426.— Reviews earlier studies on the chem- 
istry of taste and develops a theory of taste stimulation 
using existing quantitative data. Investigations of sweet 
and bitter taste receptors and of proteins characteristic 
of taste buds are summarized, and it is concluded that 
the lipids, with proper controls, and possibly the 
lipoproteins should be further investigated in the study 
of taste receptor molecules. (27 ref) i 

8998. Dyck, Peter J.; Curtis, Donald J.; Bushek, . 
Wilfred & Offord, Kenneth. (Mayo Clinic & Foundation, 
Rochester, Minn.) Description of "Minnesota dÉ 
Disks” and normal values of cutaneous thermal dis: | 
crimination in man. Neurology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 24(4), 
325-330.— Designed simple, inexpensive thermal stimu- | 
lators—Minnesota Thermal Disks—based on the differ- 
ences in heat transfer of copper (C), stainless steel (S), 
glass (G), and polyvinyl chloride (P). In healthy persons, 
C and P almost always can be recognized as "cold" and 
“warm,” respectively. The difference between C and ER 
can be recognized only slightly (but significantly) better | 
than by ke: and recognition of the difference 
between C and G is about halfway between that in the 
other 2 tests. Measurements on the forehead, hand, and , 
foot of 30 healthy persons of various ages shows 
evidence of decreased thermal discrimination | with 
increasing age and of a difference in discrimination at | 
various cutaneous sites.—Journal abstract. 

8999. Engeland, William & Dawson, William E. (U. 
Notre Dame) Individual differences in power functions. | 
for a 1-week intersession interval. Perception & Psycho- 
physics, 1974(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 349-352.—Conducted 2 
experiments with 96 undergraduates to examine correla- 
tions of the power function exponents of individual $s 
obtained in each of 2 sessions. Half the Ss for any task | 

ríormed 2nd sessions immediately after the Ist, the 
other half after a week’s delay. In Exp 1, Ss gave 
magnitude estimations of apparent area, or else of area 
and loudness. In Exp II, Ss made cross-modality matches 
of apparent time duration to area. Significant correla- d 
tions in all cases indicated consistent and persisting Seq 
differences in exponents. Results are related to the 7 
findings of other studies of such individual differences. — 

ref) —Journal abstract. 
I OUO: Enel Frank H. & Peterson, James M. (Us 
Wisconsin, Madison) The stimulation-seeking motive: | 
Relationship to apparent visual . See ; 
the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Apr), Vol. 3(4), 27122 a d 
—Hypothesized that extent and complexity of percelv d 
autokinetic movement would be a significant function o 


r 
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dividual differences in arousal seeking or the need for 
| stimulation. No significant relationships of stimulation 
| seeking and autokinetic parameters were obtained, 
| however, from 31 undergraduate Ss. (16 ref) 

9001. Fucci, Donald J.; McCaffrey, Patrick; Curtis, 
| Ann P. & Blackmon, Robert. (Ohio U., School of Hearing 
| & Speech Sciences) Oral vibrotactile stimulation: A 
| study of practice effect. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(Mar), Vol. 3(3-B), 209211.—Examined the 
|| effect of practice on lingual vibrotactile thresholds, with 
| 20 19-28 yr old university students as Ss. 10 of the Ss 
|| were given a 5-min orientation period before threshold 
|| readings were taken. The remainder also went through a 
|| 5-min orientation period, but in addition received 30 min 
|| of practice. The practice group produced statistically 
|| significant lower and less variable thresholds than the 
| nonpractice group at 2 of the 3 frequencies tested. These 
|| data indicate that familiarity with the instrumentation 
and required task is increased with prolonged practice, 
resulting in more precise threshold measurements. (16 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

9002. Furedy, John J. & Klajner, Felix. (U. Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) On evaluating autonomic and verbal 
indices of negative preception. Psychophysiology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 11(2), 121-124.—Negative preception 
| (NP) has been defined as the attenuation of a noxious 
stimulus by a signal which precedes it. The methodologi- 
cal and empirical basis for the existence of the NP 
phenomenon itself is examined. It is argued that 
autonomic indices based on shock-elicited responding 
cannot provide unconfounded evidence for NP because 
of insurmountable methodological problems associated 
with response-interference and perceptual-disparity (or 
orienting-reaction) effects. Furthermore, it is noted that 
when modified unconfounded autonomic indices have 
| been used, results fail to support the NP notion. A 
_ challenge to the validity of the verbal index of rated 
, intensity is then considered, but it is argued that this 

verbal index is a valid measure of shock aversiveness. 
Since the rated-intensity evidence is also generally 
against the NP notion, it is concluded that both 
autonomic and verbal indices, when properly evaluated, 
do not support the view that signaling attenuates shock 
aversiveness. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9003. Gabrielsson, Alf. (U. Uppsala, Psychological 
Inst., Sweden) Performance of rhythm patterns. Scandi- 
navian Journal of Psychology, 1974, Vol. 15(1), 63-72. 
—Tape-recorded 2 pianists and 1 percussionist while 
performing a number of notated rhythms on the piano 
and on the side drum or the bongo drum. The tape 
recordings were analyzed for sound durations and 
amplitudes, using an analyzer for monophonic sound 
sequences. Several characteristic deviations from the 
norms implied by the musical notation appeared. The 
recordings were used as stimuli in the author's experi- 
ments on rhythm experience (see PA, Vol 51:6174). 
—Journal abstract. 

9004. Gescheider, George A.; Kane, Martin J.; Sager, 
Lawrence C. & Ruffolo, Lydia J. (Hamilton Coll.) The 
effect of auditory stimulation on responses to tactile 
stimuli. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 3(3-A), 204-206.—In a study with 5 undergraduates, 
it was found that the detectability of a 500-Hz sinusoidal 
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vibration on the fingertip lasting 1 sec was only slightly 
affected by simultaneously presenting a moderate] 

intense auditory stimulus of the same frequency. Howev- 
er, both hit and false alarm rates for detecting tactile 
stimuli were significantly higher on tone than on no-tone 
trials. This finding, coupled with the finding that 
magnitude estimations of tactile stimuli were higher on 
tone than on no-tone trials, is interpreted as support for 
the hypothesis that auditory stimulation can facilitate 
neural activity in the tactile sensory system.—Journal. 
abstract. 

9005. Graf, Virgil; Baird, John C. & Glesman, Glen. 
(Dartmouth Coll.) An empirical test of two psychophysi- 
cal models. Acta Psychologica, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 
59—72.—Used 48 undergraduates to test 2 theoretical 
relationships between sensitivity measures (Weber frac- 
tions, Ekman fractions, and their logarithms) and the 
exponents of the psychophysical power function with the 
brightness attribute. One model was based on Weber and 
Ekman fractions, the other on the logarithms of these 
measures. The stimulus parameters were time interval 
between standard and comparison targets and position 
of the standard in the luminance series. Weber fractions 
were based on data obtained by the method of constant 
stimuli, whereas Ekman fractions and exponents were 
based on data obtained by magnitude estimation. 
Results are in closer agreement with the theoretical 
predictions generated by the logarithmic model when 
group data were analyzed. With individual Ss, a detailed 
correspondence between fact and theory was not found 
with either model. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9006. Green, David M. & Luce, R. Duncan. (Harvard 
U.) Variability of magnitude estimates: A timing theory 
analysis. Perception & Psychophysics, 197&(Apr), Vol. 
15(2), 291-300 —Studied 3 procedures for magnitude 
estimation and obtained a sufficient number of responses 
from 6 Os to make reasonable estimates of both the 
mean and variance of the responses. The conventional 
magnitude estimate procedure, without a standard 
signal, appeared to produce the most sensible data. ys 
best method of establishing the central tendency of t S 
data appeared to be the plot of the mean ratio d 
successive responses against the intensity ratio of bs 
corresponding signal intensities. When this was done, ti d 
average response ratio increased roughly as 3 powel 
function of the signal ratios. The coefficient of variation. 
o/m, varied from about .1 for small signal ratios an 
increased to .3 at about 20 db and greater signi 
separations. The distribution of response ratios pss 
to be reasonably well approximated by a beta es H 
tion. The change in o/m with signal ratio is suggest! oe 
an attention mechanism in which the sample ratio 
depends on the location of the attention band. Thee 
estimation procedure suffered from discrete nu 
tendencies. (32 ref)—Journal abstract. E 

9007. ere & Goff, David P. (Michigan 
State U.) Size constancy in extended E ba? 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Feb), Vol. daries 
97-100.—When a stick is used to extend the bonte sl 
of the world perceived by touch, haptic Geier ee 
angle and size constancy appear. In a pilot stu D ick to 
male and 25 female undergraduates, Ss using ê "osi. 
feel an out-of-reach gap were more likely to um 
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mate its size than Ss feeling a nearby gap with the index 
finger, but size constancy was relatively high with the 
stick. The main study with 22 male and 42 female Ss, 
comparing judgments of gaps at intermediate and far 
positions, confirmed these findings. Errors were greater 
for the more distant gap, but constancy was high in both 
positions. Correlations between far and intermediate 
judgments indicate that Ss were consistent in the type of 
error made. Similar findings emerged from a partial 
replication with 9 male and 6 female blind and partially 
sighted Ss.—Journal abstract. 

9008. Hawkins, Harold L., et al. (U. Oregon) Retrieval 
bias and the response relative frequency effect in 
choice reaction time. Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(May), Vol. 102(5), 910-912.—Conducted an 
experiment with 24 undergraduates, divided equally into 
slow and fast responders, designed to explore a research 
contradiction whereby some investigators have obtained 
response relative frequency effects in choice reaction 
time tasks containing a ratio of many-to-1 stimulus-res- 
ponse mappings, and others have not. 2 interpretations 
of the inconsistency have been suggested. (a) The effect 
results from an anticipatory bias in response retrieval 
which manifests itself only when the S is permitted the 
error imbalance consequent on the bias. (b) The effect 
results from frequency-related differences in associative 
strength across response categories whose manifestation 
is contingent upon the availability of a mediator (e.g., a 
name) that is strongly associated in S's prior experiences 
to all stimuli within each response category. Results iof 
the experiment are consistent only with the Ist of these 2 
interpretations.— Journal abstract. 

9009. Hock, Howard S.; Gordon, Gregory P. & 
Marcus, Norman. (Florida Atlantic U.) Individual differ- 
ences in the detection of embedded figures. Perception 
d Psychophysics, 1974(Feb), Vol. 15(1), 47-52.—Extend- 
ed the individual differences in processing obtained by 
H. S. Hock in 1973 to 2 experiments with 32 undergradu- 
ates each in which the Embedded Figures Test was recast 
Into the form of a Yes-No reaction time task. Ss 
emphasizing analytic processes detected the embedded 
figures more rapidly than Ss emphasizing structural 
Processes, supporting the hypothesis that attention to the 
Parts of the embedded figures was the strategy most 
SE ee for the task. Based on the interaction 
Ze familiarity (normal ys rotated orientation) and 
Sugeddedness (intact vs embedded figures), it is con- 
im ed in both experiments that familiarity facilitated the 
SE of the embedded figues for analytic Ss. For 
ane Ss, familiarity similarly facilitated the detec- 
eee the embedded figures, but only when a template- 
dnd Ing strategy was possible (when the target figure 

5 the embedded figure were physically identical). 
TEN Se abstract. 
Broo? Honorton, C. (Maimonides Medical Center, 
activator N.Y.) State of awareness factors in psi 
ease of the American Society for Psychical 
Approach 74, Vol. 68(3), 246-256.— Discusses various 
Which EI 0 the "input" aspect of psi functioning 
Pisis oes the acquisition of information by an 
tate of through apparently non-sensory channels. 
these Awareness factors are discussed with respect to 
questions: (a) Are there specific subjective states. 


strategies, and techniques which are particularly condu- 
cive to psi functioning? (b) If so, what factors do they | 
share in common, and is it possible to delineate 
specifically psi-conducive characteristics? (c) Can ESP 
performance be augmented through “state-specific™ 
practices and training techniques? (39 ref) —R. A. White. 
9011. Ingersoll, Gary M. & Di Vesta, Francis J. 
(Indiana U.) Effects of modality preferences on learning 
and recall of bisensory stimuli. Perception & Psychophy- 
sies, 1974(Feb), Vol. 15(1), 73-78.—Compared Ze 
performance of visual attenders and aural attenders (186 
llth and 12th graders), as defined by performance on a 
bisensory digit-span task, on 3 bisensory tasks. First, in 
replication of an earlier study, performance was com- 
pared on a bisensory missing-unit paradigm, in which S | 
was required to respond with missing units from 2 
independent sets of stimuli, each set being presented on a 
separate channel. Results corroborate those of an earlier 
study in which an interaction between modality prefer- - 
ences and presentation modality was found. Further, H 
differential recall patterns were found for each of the | 
groups. While such comparable results were not found - 
on the other 2 tasks, differential performance on à 
bisensory paired-associate task and a bisensory connect- fr 
ed discourse task were found. Results are interpreted in 
accord with B. B. Murdock's 1967 hypotheses conce 
ing separate sensory storage mechanisms. (17 
—Journal abstract. 
9012. Jennings, 
Will County, Joliet, Ill.) Haptic perception and n 
reproduction by kindergarten children. American Jo d 
nal of Occupational Therapy, 1974(May), Vol. 28(5), | 
274-280.—Conducted a 2-part experiment to investigate | 
the relationship between haptic perception and form. | 
reproduction in 47 kindergartners. In the Ist part, hap Ic 
manipulation and haptic recognition of geometric figures 
was compared with Ss’ reproductions of letter-like forms. ` 
A significant correlation was found between haptic 
manipulation and form reproduction. In the 2nd part, Ss i 
were given either haptic training, visual discrimination 
training, or no training (control) to. determine which d 
would most improve their copying, ability. No significant 
differences were observed between the 3 groups; howev- | 
er, data were confounded by the initial variance GH ij 
oups despite a random assignment of Ss. Based on the — 


i iment, the notion — 
ndings from the Ist part of the experiment, ion 
dni ing is a factor in form. reproduction - 


t haptic processi on 
me peared: It is suggested that the sequential ` 


integration of spatial information is required in both. 


haptic manipulation and form reproduction. (30 ref). 


| 
| 
» 
Phyllis A. (United Cerebral Palsy 0 
our- | 
T 


15(2), 335-338.—Studied a new tactile (haptic 
the rotating hourglass, in the laboratory b 
end for end between the S's thumb and 
illusion, which is an apparent Cec r oS 
TEA at the point off contact with the fingers, m Sg 3 
observed by 19 of the es elef pun 
illusi as studied as a function of time, 
SEN increased over time with a mean Noe , 
in apparent diameter of 52.3% from the beginning to 
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9014. Keleman, Kenneth S. & Leckart, Bruce T. (U. 
Utah) Time off from rapid stimulation. Bulletin of the 
| Psychonomic Society, 1974(Mar), Vol. 3(3-A), 168—170. 
— Tested arousal theory predictions about exploratory 
behavior in high-stimulation environments, using 18 
| undergraduates as Ss. The effect of rapidly changing 
visual and auditory stimulation on the duration of 
Subsequent S-controlled perceptual deprivation or “time 
off” from stimulation was investigated. Ss were repeated- 
ly exposed to periods of 3, 15, or 30 sec of rapidly 
changing stimulation followed by S-terminated time off. 
Results show that time off was longest after short (3 sec) 
Presentations and shortest after long (30 sec) presenta- 
tions. The results, which fail to support a hypothesis 
derived from arousal theory notions, are discussed 
alternatively in terms of limits of sensory input and task 
demands. The finding of an increase in rate of stimulus 
change over trials was explained in terms of arousal 
decrease. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9015. Kirman, Jacob H. (Queens Coll., City U. New 
York) Tactile apparent movement: The effects of 
interstimulus onset interval and stimulus duration. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Feb), Vol. 15(1), 1-6. 
—bDetermined the effects of variations in stimulus 
duration and interstimulus onset interval on ratings of 
lactile apparent movement for 7 undergraduates with 
stimulators of very small diameter. Judgments of 
Successiveness and simultaneity were also obtained. 
Apparent movement increased as a power function of 
increases in stimulus duration. The function relating 
tactile apparent movement and Stimulus duration was 
| similar to that obtained by P. S. Kolers in 1964 for visual 
apparent movement. Interstimulus onset interval also 
had a marked effect on apparent movement, and the 
optimal interval was influenced by stimulus duration in a 


9016. Lykken, D. T, & Tellegen, Auke. (U. Minnesota) 
On the validity of the preception hypothesis. Psychophy- 
siology, 1 974(Mar), Vol. 11(2), 125-132. —The preception 
hypothesis holds that when an aversive stimulus is made 


validity of the preception hypothesis, it is argued that 
considerable behavioral and autonomic response data 
seem to support this hypothesis. Preception is proposed 
to be a distinct process playing a role Complementary to 
that of habituation, being more labile and also more 
ffortful in the sense that it requires the involvement of 
he “2nd signal system,” while habituation can apparent- 
y proceed as a noncognitive, automatic process. Furedy 
nd Klajner's discussion suggests the fruitfulness of 
dditional investigations to test more decisively differen- 
al predictions based on an habituation vs a preception 
"sition. Even if accepted the preception mechanism 
uld ultimately be incorporated in an elaborated 
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version of orienting-reflex theory. (24 Tef)— Journal 
abstract. 

9017. McFadden, Dennis & Skinner, Robert B. (U. 
Texas, Austin) On the form of psychometric functions 
for taste. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Apr), Vol, 
15(2), 379-382.—Determined psychometric functions for 
the discrimination by undergraduates of weak solutions 
of quinine hydrochloride or of hydrochloric acid from 
distilled water. The slopes of these functions were 
compared with those of some f unctions Previously 
determined for NaCl and for sucrose. In general, the 
functions for quinine were the least Steep and those for 
NaCl were the most Steep, but the differences were not 
great. Thus, it appears that the psychometric functions 
for these different taste qualities have substantially the 
same form, even though absolute sensitivity varies over 
several orders of magnitude.— Journal abstract. 

9018. Merskey, H. (National Hosp. for Nervous 
Diseases, London, England) The perception and meas- 
urement of pain. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 17(4), 251—255. 

9019. O'Hanlon, James F.; McGrath, James J. & 
McCauley, Michael E. (Human Factors Research, 
Goleta, Calif.) Body temperature and temporal acuity. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 
102(5), 788—794. — Conducted 2 experiments to deter- 
mine the relationship between temporal acuity and body 
core temperature; a 3rd experiment served as a control. 
Ss were 14 21-34 yr old males. In Exp I, thresholds for 
the perception of the succession of dichoptic light flashes 
Were tested when body core temperature was normal and 
after it was increased to 38.3°C by diathermy. In Exp Il, 
critical flicker frequency (CFF) thresholds and an EEG 
were measured during euthermic, hyperthermic (39.0°C), 
and recovery conditions, In both experiments temporal 
acuity increased with hyperthermia. Perception of 
succession and CFF were both facilitated by increasing 
body core temperature. EEG alpha frequency also varied 
directly with body temperature but was not signee 
correlated with CFF. In Exp III, oo change in pupi 
diameter was found during hyperthermia. Results are 
interpreted as supporting “psychological moment” theo- 
ty. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. ay d 

9020. Palmer, J. & Vassar, C. (U. Virginia) ESP a 
Out-of-the-body experiences: An exploratory st A 
Journal of the American Society for Psychical Ze 
1974, Vol. 68(3), 257-280.—Used 60 Ss to explore 
technique for inducing out-of-the-body experiences s 
to assess the effects of this induction on a EU 
task. The induction had 3 stages: (a) a progressive 
relaxation technique, (b) audiovisual sumi O 
facilitate the feeling of separation from the body, an di 
attempted recreation of this feeling while S MU y 
"travel" to another room to identify the ESP ha y 
of the Ss experienced separation and scored sign!!! sitive 
below chance on the ESP test. A significant P á 
Correlation was found between ESP and soor ae 
shortened form of the Betts Vividness of Imagery avon 
and a significant curvilinear (inverted U) aa the 
Tesulted between ESP and expectancy of eS While 
ESP task prior to the induction. (32 ref)—R. 1 Health 

9021. Pollack, Irwin. (U. Michigan, Menta correla- 
Research Inst.) Within- and between-modality 
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tion detection. Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1974(Mar), Vol. 55(3) 641-644.—Gave 2 
information finite-state sources to 8 paid university 
students and required them to determine the correlation 
between the sources by sensory processing alone. It was 
questioned whether to present the sources to the ears, to 
the eyes, or to the skin, or to present ] source to | 
modality and the other to another modality. Results 
show that within-modality comparisons could be accom- 
plished at high presentation rates where the display could 
be appreciated in terms of overall properties (“perceptu- 
alization”). In contrast, between-modality comparisons 
could be accomplished only at slow presentation rates 
where individual events had to be processed.—Journal 
abstract. 


9022. Prinz, Wolfgang; Tweer, Rosemarie & Feige, 
Rolf. (Rurh-U. Bochum, Psychological Inst, W. Ger- 
many) Context control of search behavior: Evidence 
from a "hurdling"-technique. Acta Psychologica, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 73-80.—Asked 7 undergraduates 
to scan search lists for members of a predefined target 
category. After 4 practice sessions, they were confronted 
with test lists. Test lists were the same as the training 
lists, except for the insertion of 2 hurdle signals between 
the top of the lists and the position of the target signal. 
Hurdles were detected by all Ss, but search speed was 
slowed. Implications of the findings for a model of 
skilled search behavior are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

9023. Shaffer, Ronald W. & Howard, James. (Western 
Washington State Coll. The transfer of information 
across sensory modalities. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 344-348.— Discusses the media. 
tional and invariant features hypotheses which have been 
Proposed to account for the ability of Ss to recognize, 
classify, or identify the same nominal stimuli when 
Presented via different sensory modalities. An experi- 
ment was designed so that the reliable transfer of either 
Specific or conceptual sources of information across 
Sensory modalities would provide support for the 
Invariant feature hypothesis. Evidence was obtained 
from 52 undergraduates for the transfer of both sources 
of information when the stimulus modality was not 
changed. However, neither source of transfer was evident 
When the stimulus modality was changed, thus providing 
NO support for the invariant features hypothesis. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract, 

2024. Sheehan, Peter W. & Dolby, Robyn M. (U. 
mucensland, St. Lucia, Australia) Artifact and Barber's 
i end of hypnosis: A logical-empirical analysis. Journal 
i71 ige rental Social Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 10(2), 
Ge 7.—Examined the relevance of artifact to T. X. 
Raas 1969 model of hypnosis. Study 1 analyzed 19 
the "graduates perceptions of instructions employed by 

e Paradigm and demonstrated strong social pressure in 
ines ‘ask motivational set not present in its 
coped Td set of hypnotic induction instructions. Study 2 
methods the artifact by applying the standard 
modif; ey of the model but employing a set of 
to the t hypnotic instructions equivalent in constraint 
Ge mus motivational set. Results for 38 male and 50 

is Srl indicate a possible behavioral consequence of 
t Pact variable involving an interaction between 


Ype of instruction and ease of hypnotic test item: 
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individual differences in suggestibility also appeared to 
discriminate. conditions. with respect to the artifact in 
question. Findings indicate that the major inference 
drawn from the paradigm regarding the expendability of 
the concept of trance should be accepted with caution, 
(25 ref) —Journal abstract, 

9025. Taylor, Richard L. (Memorial U., St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, Canada) An analysis of sensory interac- 
tion. Neuropsychologia, 1974(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 65-71. 
—Makes a case for the probable existence in man of a 
neural mechanism whereby sound modulates ongoin, 
Messages in the retino-cortical projection. system. 
computer-driven on-line visual reaction time experiments 
with 20 undergraduates are reported in which (a) 
facilitation of response by an irrelevant sound was 
replicated, (b) response strategies were unlikely sources 
of the facilitation, and (c) the effect of the sound was not 
contingent on its prior analysis for meaning or behavior- 
al significance. Overall, results point to the existence of a 
primitive attention mechanism of general importance, 
(French & German summaries) (23 ref) —Journal abstract, 

9026. Telage, Kal M. & Fucci, Donald J. (State U. 
New York, Geneseo) Measurement of lingual vibrotac- 
tile sensitivity using one-trial and three-trial threshold | 
criteria. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(May), | 
Vol. 3(5-B), 373-374.—Obtained ascending lingual vi- | 
brotactile thresholds from the anterior midline of the - 
tongue for 110 normal speaking adult Ss at 200 and 400 
Hz. 2 threshold criteria—1 test trial and the median of 3 
successive trials—were used at each frequency. The t-test | 
comparisons between testing modes showed no signifi- 
cant differences. Correlations between testing modes | 
were high and suggested direct rank orderings of 
threshold values. Findings are discussed in terms of 
possible advantages of using the simpler procedure as a. 
more practical approach for measuring oral tactile 
sensation with children.—Journal abstract. 

9027. Templeton, William B.; Howard, lan P. & 
Wilkinson, D. Adrian. (York U., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Additivity of components of prismatic adapta- 
tion. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Apr), Vol, 15(2), 
249-257.—Required 14 undergraduates to point with 
each hand at a light or at the unseen toe and look in the 
direction of the unseen toe before, during, and after 
training 1 arm to point to a visual target which was 
progressively displaced to 1 side by a prism. Results 
show that a proprioceptive change in the trained arm wel 
a universal component of the adaptation. When a change 
in the eye-head system occurred, it and the propriocep- 
tive change in the arm summed to the total Wee" | 
and it was accompanied by a predictable degree of — 
intermanual transfer of the adaptation, asa folt pe 
theory of adaptation would predict. However, wl id 
there was no change in the eye-head system, x 
proprioceptive shift was not always sufficient h ke 
for the total adaptive p e prede Ae ‘Stony 

9028. Tursky, Bernard. (State U. ^ y 
Brook) Physical, physiological, and psyċhologicsi ma ; 
tors that affect pain reaction to ur ue. : 
Psychophysiology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 11(2), Rees, 
ee 
the use of electric shock as a E S i 
psychophysiology laboratory. Development of a stand 


lll ard stimulation technique is described. Studies involving 
use of this procedure to investigate psychological, 
| physiological, and clinical factors that affect the evalua- 
i) tion of pain are discussed. Cultural and behavioral 
| influences on pain tolerance are investigated and 
physiological response measures tested. Possible clinical 
applications are studied, and special consideration is 
given to the psychophysical evaluation of the sensory 
Il and connotative components of the pain experience. (49 
 ref}—Journal abstract. 
4 9029. Verrillo, Ronald T. (Syracuse U., Inst. for 
| Sensory Research) Selection of numbers for magnitude 
| production. Bulletin of the  Psychonomic Society, 
| 1974(Apr), Vol. 3(4), 307-308.—Discusses 2 procedures 
| for the selection of numbers in which the Ist set of 
numbers was derived from the numbers used by 6 Ss in 
- magnitude estimation; the 2nd set of numbers, having 
the same range as the Ist, was generated in an equal-ratio 
series. Both sets of numbers yielded the same magnitude 
production curve. 
| 9030. Wanschura, Robert G. & Dawson, William E. 
| (U. Notre Dame) Regression effect and individual 
power functions over sessions. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 102(5), 806-812.—Refers to 
research by S. S. Stevens, who attributed individual 
differences in power function exponents mainly to 
differences in "the regression effect" and suggested that 
balancing for regression may largely do away with 
individual differences. In the present research cross- 
modality matches of loudness to apparent time duration, 
and vice versa, were repeated over 6 sessions for each of 
20 graduate and undergraduate students with 24 hrs 
between sessions. Individual differences, indicated by 
analysis of variance, Kendall’s W, and significant 
positive correlations across sessions, occurred before and 
after regression balances. Group exponents for duration 
matches increased over sessions, but those for loudness 
matches and those obtained by regression balance did 
not change significantly. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9031. Wren-Lewis, John. Resistance to the study of 
the paranormal. Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 14(2), 41-48.—Suggests that new infor- 

mation on the strange phenomenon of ESP will be 
obtained from some line of research which at first sight 
seems to have nothing to do with ESP. Until the 
breakthrough occurs, researchers should take note of as 
many apparently paranormal events as possible, without 
striving to be rigorous in rejecting everything that could 
conceivably be explained as coincidence.—Journal 
summary. 

9032. Zung, Burton J.; Butter, Eliot J. & Cashdan, 
Sheldon. (Baylor Coll. of Medicine, Houston, Tex.) 
Visual-haptic form recognition with task delay and 
sequenced bimodal input. Neuropsychologia, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 12(1), 73-81.—Gave 150 undergraduates a random- 
ized sequence of 20, 3-dimensional geometric forms of 
various sizes and shapes. 10 experimental groups 
performed a recognition task in which the forms were 
presented in visual, haptic, joint bimodal, or sequenced 
bimodal conditions. Half the Ss in the 5 modality 
conditions were tested concurrent with exposure to the 
form (simultaneous scan condition—SS), and the re- 
maining Ss were tested following a 10-sec delay interval 
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(memory condition—M). Recognition testing was done 
in the visual modality. Results indicate that the Ss 
performed significantly worse in the M conditions than 
in the SS conditions. Significant performance differences 
occurring as a function of modality reflected mainly the 
superiority of visual performance as compared to haptic 
performance. No differences were found between the 
sequenced bimodal condition and the other conditions. 
(French & German summaries) (38 ref})—Journal 
abstract. 


Auditory Preception 


9033. Bergström, Bengt & Gillberg, Mats. (Military 
Psychological Inst., Stockholm, Sweden) [Two experi- 
ments concerning the effects of psychological stress 
upon detection.] (Swed) MPI B-Rapport, 1974(Apr), No. — 
99, 21 p.—Based on the theories of activation and 
polarization, hypotheses were advanced concerning the 
variation of B and d under stress, The hypotheses were 
tested in 2 experiments but could not be verified, partly 
because of technical and methodological difficulties, 
These difficulties are discussed at some length. 

9034. . Program of the 87th Meeting of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 23-26 April 1974. 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1974(Spr), 
Vol. 55(Suppl.), 93 p.—Presents abstracts of contributed 
papers and studies, including works on auditory nonli- 
nearities and pitch; dichotic and pathological percep- 
tion; pattern perception and detection; auditory discrim- 
ination and masking; evoked response audiometry, noise 
exposure, and instrumentation; speech perception and 
synthesis; underwater acoustics; peripheral auditory 
systems; and the central auditory system. 

9035. Bilsen, F. A. & Goldstein, J. L. (Delft U. of 
Technology, Netherlands) Pitch of dichotically delayed 
noise and its possible spectral basis. Journal of the / 
Acoustical Society of America, 1974(Feb), Vol. 55(2), 
292-296.—Examines whether pitch phenomena signaled 
by binaural timing are also compatible with auditory 
processing through tonotopic organization. Known 
binaural pitch phenomena produced by stimuli RE 
ing 2 wideband Gaussian noise sources, each "s 
different interaural delay were examined with 5 
Findings show that (a) a single noise Source veh 
interaural delay + was adequate to produce à Ph 
corresponding to 1/7, (b) the medially lateralized Ds 
image was little affected by the addition of a de 
independent noise source presented in antiphase; OF 
dichotic pitch was similar to monaural repetition Pie 
for which the stimulus to the ear comprised Age 


source added to its delay; and (d) the ine than that 


a) Some c 


z it 
for syllable juncture perception in English. Jort E p- 
Acoustical Society of America, 1974(Apr), "7 
819-821.— Used synthetic stimuli to examine inm, 
ic /st/ clusters to determine the effects of f the /s/ 
transitions onto the /s/, silence between the end 
noise and the /r/ burst, and aspiration On t ries in 
determining the location of syllable boun 
English. 44 Ist-yr linguistic students serve 


I d o effect 
Formant transitions appeared to have little or n 
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on the boundary, but silence and aspiration both 
affected perception of the boundary location. The fact is 
noted that the aspiration on the /t/ is a feature of 
allophonic alternation in English. Data thus confirm I. 
Lehiste's 1960 proposal that allophonic alternations car 
carry structural information.—Journal abstract. 

9037. Cole, Ronald A. & Scott, Brian. (U. Waterloo, 
Ontario, Canada) The phantom in the phoneme: 
Invariant cues for stop consonants. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1974(Feb), Vol. 15(1), 101—107.—Record- 
ed the stop consonants /b,dg,p,t,k/ before /i/,/a/,/u/. 
The energy spectrum for each stop consonant was 
removed from its original vowel and spliced onto a 
different steady-state vowel. Results from 42 undergrad- 
uates on à recognition test reveal that consonants were 
accurately recognized in all cases except when /k/or /g/ 
was spliced from /i/to /u/. Further demonstrations with 
10 Ss suggest that /k/and /g/do have invariant charac- 
teristics before /i/,/a/, and /u/. These results support 
the general notion that stop consonants may be recogniz- 
ed before different vowels in normal speech in terms of 
invariant acoustic features.—Journal abstract. 

9038. Cudahy, Edward & Leshowitz, Barry. (Arizona 
State U.) Effects of a contralateral interference tone on 
auditory recognition. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 15(1), 16-20.—Investigated the effects of 
a 500-msec contralateral interference tone on identifica- 
tion of the frequency of a 20-msec sinusoid signal of the 
Same intensity by 4 experienced undergraduates. 
Changes in frequency discrimination were measured as a 
function of the temporal interval between signal and 
interference tone. Frequency discrimination was unaf- 
fected by the presence of a leading interference tone. 
However, the addition of a trailing interference tone 
produced a small (about 15%) decrement in performance 
Telative to discriminability measured in quiet. In contrast 
lo the data and supporting theory of D. W. Massaro 
(1970), percent correct identification did not vary 
appreciably with intertone interval. Data suggest that 
Interference effects previously obtained with untrained 
Ss are greatly attenuated for well practiced Ss.—Journal 
abstract, 

9039. Dorman, Michael F. (Haskins Lab., New 
Haven, Conn.) Auditory evoked potential correlates of 
Speech sound discrimination. Perception & Psychophy- 
sics, 1974(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 215-220.—Used an auditory 
evoked response (AER) technique to study the discrimi- 
nation of stop consonants. 50 undergraduates were 
Mas a string of stimuli from the phonetic category 
Ke Standard stimulus) and were asked to detect the 
"edd nee of a stimulus from the same phonetic 
assay (within-category shift) or from a different 
T aee M [pa] (across-category shift). Both the 
hen SC within-category shift stimuli differed equally 
ofmant ‘Standard stimulus in the time of onset of the Ist 

S en in the amount of aspiration in the 2nd and 

arger to ae The NI-P2 response of the AER was 
shift, The e across-category than to the within-category 
shift E shift did not differ from a no- 
reflect eis suggest that (a) the AER can 
CR ee discriminability of stop consonants 

See the same or different phonetic categories 1n 

T similar to other behavioral measures, and (b) 
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the detailed acoustic representation of stop consonants is 
transformed into a categorized phonetic representation 
within 200 msec after stimulus onset. (21 ref)>—Journal 
abstract. 

9040. Feth, L. L. (U. Oklahoma, Health Sciences 
Center) Frequency discrimination of complex periodic 
tones. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 
375-378.—When the components of a 2-tone periodic 
complex differ slightly in amplitude and frequency, the 
pitch is shifted toward the more intense tone. This well- 
known phenomenon has been explained by differences 
in the instantaneous frequency functions of the complex 
tones. 3 undergraduates were asked to discriminate 
between complementary pairs of 2-component complex 
tones. Results indicate that discriminability may depend 
upon differences in the envelope-weighted instantaneous 
frequency functions of the 2-tone complexes.—J/ournal 
abstract. 

9041. Gabrielsson, Alf. (U. Uppsala, Psychological 
Inst., Sweden) An empirical comparison between some 
models for multidimensional scaling. Scandinavian 
Journal of Psychology, 1974, Vol. 15(1), 73-80.—Com- 
pared 3 methods for multidimensional scaling—W. S. ` 
Torgerson's metric analysis, a nonmetric method 
(TORSCA), and a method dealing with individual 
differences in multidimensional scaling (INDSCAL)—in 
experiments on i experience and on perception of 
sound quality with groups of 12-19 Ss. The IN L 
analysis seemed to be the most adequate method for - 
treating the data in these experiments. (15 ref}—Journal — 
abstract. 

9042. Gabrielsson, Alf; Rosenberg, Ulf & Sjogren, 
Hakan, (U. Uppsala, Sweden) Judgments and dimension 
analyses of perceived sound quality of sound-reproduc- 
ing systems. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 55(4), 854-861.— Conducted 2 experi- 
ments in which 24 18-41 yr old "listeners in general, 
musicians, and "hi-fi Ss" made evaluative ratings, 
similarity ratings, and verbal descriptions concerning 
different sound-reproductions of certain music sections. 
The reliabilities of the ratings were in general high. 
Interactions between reproductions and music sections 
appeared, giving different ratings/rankings of reproduc- 
tions at different music sections. Some differences in 
ratings between the eneral listeners group and the other 
groups are suggested. Dimension analyses revealed some 
dimensions as “distinctness,” “brightness,” and “loud- 
ness.” Other possible dimensions were suggested by the 
verbal descriptions. (19 ref)—Journal abstract, 
SE cane ae 

C. (Monash U., Clayton, Victoria, Au 
Effect of different delayed auditory feedback — 


on a music performance task. Perception & Ps 
sics, 1974(Feb), Vol. 15(1), 21-25.—Studied the effects of 


12 different delay intervals on 6 males and 6 females in a 
musical task involving performance on an electronic 
organ. Disruption was com rable to that found in 
similar studies involving verbal and rhythmic tasks under 
delayed auditory feedback (DAF). Maximal wages 
was found with a delay of .27 sec, a value rather grea! 

than that typically found to be most seers in — 
3 Ss showed speeded formance under put ol h 
range of DAF intervals, as compared with performa: 
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under immediate feedback; however, their performance 
also reached a peak of slowing at a delay of about .27 
sec. No significant differences were found between male 
and female Ss’ performance. Findings are discussed 
within the context of control processes operating in 
music performance and compared with the possibly 
analogous mechanisms of speech. (23 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9044. Grosjean, Francois & Lane, Harlan. (U. Paris 
VIII, France) Effects of two temporal variables on the 
listener’s perception of reading gate. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 102(5), 893-896. 
—Conducted an experiment in which 17 graduate 
Students estimated the 4 rates at which a 51-word 
passage was read, to determine the relative importance of 
pause frequency and articulation rate in listeners’ 
extraphonic perception of rate. 3 methods of examining 
the results give the same general picture: the 2 variables 
appear to contribute about equally to perceived reading 
rate. It is suggested that the 2 reading cues may combine 
multiplicatively to yield the net impression of overall 
rate. Differences in the perceptual processes of listener 
and speaker are discussed.—/. Davis. 

9045. Haggard, Mark P. (Queen's U. Belfast, Psycho- 
logical Lab., Northern Ireland) Feasibility of rapid 
critical bandwidth estimates. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1974(Feb), Vol. 55(2), 304-308. 
— Attempted to find a rapid direct estimation of critical 
bandwidth (CB) in 2 experiments with 2 Ss each. In Exp 
T the difference threshold for frequency modulation of a 
narrow stop band in a noise spectrum did not provide a 

. good estimator, as the task showed the variability over Ss 
usual with measures of performance level, Exp II—exa- 
mining threshold frequency difference required for a 
partly masked tone to achieve a pitch separate from that 
of a higher-frequency masking tone—furnished absolute 
values and functions over frequency very similar to the 
classical CB.—Journal abstract. 

9046. Irwin, Ruth B. (Ohio State U.) Evaluating the 
perception and articulation of phonemes of children, 
ages 5 to 8. Journal of Communication Disorders, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 7(1), 45-63.— Describes the standardiza- 
tion of the Ohio Tests of Articulation and Perception of 
Sounds in 200 5-8 yr old children. Perception of 67 
sounds as affected by stimuli Spoken by someone else 
and by the S was analyzed and related to stages of 
significant critical growth. Reliability of the examiners, 
B reliability, and test validity are discussed. (34 
Tei 

9047. Karlovich, Raymond S. & Wiley, Terry L. (U. 

Wisconsin, Madison) Spectral and temporal parameters 
of contralateral signals altering temporary threshold 
Shift. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 17(1), 41-50.—Results of testing 9 normal hearing 
Ss indicate that reduction in temporary threshold shift 
was greatest for conditions involving rapidly pulsed (1.8 
and .18 sec on-off) contralateral signals. It is hypothes- 
ized that these data reflect dynamic properties of the 
acoustic reflex, and specifically, that the acoustic reflex 
manifests less adaptation to rapid signal-repetition rates 
and more adaptation to sustained or slowly pulsed 
signals. (16 ref) 
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9048. Khechinashvili, S. N. & Kevanishvili, 2:8! 
Inst. for Medical Postgraduate Training, Lab, of 
mental & Clinical Audiology Tbilisi, Geor, 
Experiences in computer audiometry (ECoG and 
Audiology, 1974(Sep), Vol. 13(5), 391-402.—By. 
drum arrangement of electrodes in 45 Ss, 
potentials of the 8th nerve could be recorded down 
threshold intensities of click stimuli. A decrease 
amplitude was observed with ipsilateral presentatic 
masking noise. Contralateral conditioning sound 
lation caused either an increase or a decrease 
click-evoked action potentials, The increase was. 
served with intensities of conditioning stimuli exce 
50-60 db sensation level (SL), whereas the decrease 


the latter to the reflex contraction of the middle 
muscles. The peak latencies of scalp-derived 
auditory evoked responses were longer and the 
amplitude lower for tone bursts as compared to i 
ty-modulated tonal stimuli. With equal intens 
tonal increments, the peak latencies were shortera 
amplitude was greater at higher steady-tone leve 
most cases, there was a close correspondence | 
objective and subjective thresholds for both tone 
and intensity-modulated stimuli. The problems 
cross-examination and control test procedures 
computer audiometry are discussed. (French sum: 
(25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9049. Kupperman, G. L. & Mendel, M. I. (V: 
Administration Center, Speech Pathology & Audi 
Service, Wood, Wis.) Threshold of the early com 
of the averaged electroencephalic response det: 
with tone pips and clicks during drug-induced 
Audiology, 1974(Sep), Vol. 13(5), 379-390.—El 
early components of the averaged electroencep 
response (AER) from 8 adults by narrow-spectrum 
pips centered at 250, 1,000 and 4,000 Hz and b 
band clicks. Brief naps were induced with secobi 
Stimuli at 0, 10, 20, and 30 db above b 
threshold were presented in random order for 
frequency. In control conditions, no acoustic 
were presented. Threshold for hearing (50% response 
measured with the early components was 20-db 
tion level (SL) for 250 Hz tone pips and at 10 db 
1,000 and 4,000 Hz tone pips and for clicks." 
threshold estimated with the early components 
AER from sleeping adults closely approximal 
behavioral threshold. (French summary, 
abstract. 7 

9050. Marshall, Lynne & Brandt, John F. (U. 
Temporary threshold shift from a toy cap Si 
of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1974(May), a 
163-168.—Measured absolute thresholds of I i 
hearing adults, and 1 with noise-induced SE 
4,000 Hz before and after noise exposure to ‘a 2 
toy gun. After exposure 5 Ss showed a mA 
threshold shift (TTS), 5 demonstrated no ; 
hearing-impaired S and 1 normal S shon " 
TIS. No TTS occurred in any S after 5 sho 

9051. McGuinness, Diane. (University Co 
England) Equating individual difference 1 
input. Psychophysiology, 1974(Mar), Vol. TO» 


—Argues that, while the level of intensity of a stimulus is 
highly controlled in most psychological experiments, 
there has never been a corresponding demonstration that 
the level of stimulus intensity is perceived by different Ss 
as being equivalent. Results of an experiment with 25 
male and 25 female undergraduates demonstrate that 
this is not the case. Both individual differences and a 
strong effect of sex were observed. A mathematical 
formula is given whereby control of input can be related 
to perceived loudness. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9052. Moore, B. C. (U. Reading, England) Relation 
between the critical bandwidth and the frequency- 


difference limen. Journal of the Acoustical Society of 


America, 1974(Feb), Vol. 55(2), 359.—Notes that it is 
generally assumed that the frequency-difference limen is 
a constant fraction of the critical bandwidth. This 
relationship did not hold for frequency-difference limens 
measured in a 2-interval forced-choice task. 

9053. Neisser, Ulric & Hirst, William. (Cornell U.) 
Effect of practice on the identification of auditory 
Sequences. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
15(2), 391-398.—Used a variant of the up-and-down 
method to establish duration thresholds for correct 
report of the order of sound sequences in 6 experiments 
with 3 practiced Ss. All showed striking improvement 
with practice, but substantial individual differences were 
observed. 2 Ss found spaced sequences harder than 
simple cyclic ones and single presentations hardest of all, 
had increased difficulty when the component frequencies 
Were brought closer together, and were disturbed by 
irregular timing. These variables made no difference to 
the 3rd and most sensitive S, whose threshold reached 23 
msec/component. All Ss displayed poorer performance if 
noise, additional signals, or a distracting activity oc- 
curred between the stimulus sequence and the response. 
Journal abstract. 

9054. Niemeyer, W. & Sesterhenn, G. (Philipps U., 
Marburg/Lahn, W. Germany) Calculating the hearing 
threshold from the stapedius reflex threshold for 
different sound stimuli. Audiology, 1974(Sep), Vol. 13(5), 
421-427.—Examined the relation between the stapedius 
reflex thresholds (SRTs) for pure tones, white noise, and 
4 24-tone mixture (1 single tone at every critical band 
width) in 50 normal-hearing adults, 10 normal-hearing 
children, and 125 Ss with sensorineural hearing loss. In 
normals, the SRT for pure tones was 70-85 db (73-105 

Sound pressure level —SPL) above the normal-hearing 
threshold in a free sound-field, for white noise (average) 
a db (68.5 db SPL), and for the 24-tone mixture 47.0 
` (67.2 db SPL), In 125 patients, the difference level (dl) 
cen the mean SRT for tones of .5-4 kHz and the 
b for white noise (di2) was correlated with the dl 
Sen the mean SRT for tones of .5-4 kHz and the 
x hearing threshold for tones of .5-4 kHz (dll). The 
Ee Were found to be roughly linear. In cases of 
tone threshold Curves, the results became less exact. In 
o Eus the dl 2 for the low-pass noise was — 15 db and 
audio hiBh-pass noise ~ 20 db (3:4). In falling 
owe Brams, the dl 2 for the high-pass noise was equal or 
SE than that for the low-pass noise. Investigations in 

Ping children indicated that these relations were 


SN unchanged. (French summary)—Journal 
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9055. Papgun, George, et al. (U. California, Phonetics 
Lab., Los Angeles) Is the left hemisphere specialized for 
Speech, language and/or something else? Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 1974(Feb), Vol. 55(2), 
319-327. Presented Morse code signals dichotically to 
12 Morse code operators and to 18 undergraduates who 
did not know Morse code. Morse code operators showed 
right ear superiority, indicating left hemisphere domi- 
nance, for the perception of dichotically presented Morse 
code letters. Naive Ss also showed right ear superiority 
when presented with a set of dot-dash patterns restricted 
to pairs including 7 or fewer elements, counting dots and 
dashes each as elements. When presented with a list that 
included longer stimuli, naive Ss showed left ear 
superiority, indicating right hemisphere dominance, the 
Opposite of results with the shorter stimuli. It is 
hypothesized that pairs consisting of 7 or fewer elements 
are perceived with reference to the subparts of which 
they are composed, but that longer stimuli force naive Ss 
to adopt strategies involving the holistic qualities of the 
stimuli. It is speculated that the left emisphere is 
specialized for processing the sequential parts of which a 
stimulus is composed, and it is suggested that language is 
lateralized to the left hemisphere because of its depend- 
ence on segmental subparts, and that this dependence 
characterizes language perception as distinct from most 
other human perception. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. WW 

9056. Parker, Scott & Schneider, Bruce. (Columbia — 
U.) Nonmetric scaling of loudness and pitch using 1 
similarity and difference estimates. Perception & Psy- ` 
chophysics, 1974(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 238-242.—Used non- ` 
metric analyses of estimates of similarity and difference 
to generate a scale of loudness for 1,200-Hz tones 
varying in intensity. For both similarity and difference 
estimates by 20 18-28 yr olds, loudness was found to 
grow approximately as the .26 power of sound pressure, 
Nonmetric analyses of estimates of similarity and 
difference were used to generate a scale of pitch for 83.3- 
db pure tones varying in frequency. For both similarity 
and difference estimates, pitch varied with frequency in 
accordance with the mel scale. (20 ref)—Journa abstract, 

9057. Patterson, Roy D. (Defence & Civil Inst. of 
Environmental Medicine, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Auditory filter shape. Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1974(Apr), Vol. 55(4), 802-809.—Measured 
threshold for a pulsed tone in 3 Ss as a function of its 
distance in frequency from the edge of a broad band of 
noise with very sharp skirts. Tone frequency was held 
constant at .5, 1.0, 2.0, 4.0, or 8.0 KHz while the position 
of the noise edge was varied about the frequency of the 
tone. The spectrum level of the noise was 40 db. As 
expected, tone threshold decreased as the distance 
between the tone and the noise edge increased, and the 
rate of decrease was inversely related to tone frequency. 
The data were used in conjunction with a simple model 
of masking to derive an estimate of the shape of the 
auditory filter. A mathematical expression described the 
filter, and subsequently, this expression was used to 
predict the results reported by several other investigators. 

fugis WT B. & Lazarus, Joan H. (Indiana 


orical and noncategorical modes of speech 
er SC the voicing continuum. Journal of the 
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Acoustical Society of America, 1974(Feb), Vol. 55(2), Mental Retardation & Human Development, Yeshiva 
—..828-333.—Asked 28 native English speaking undergrad- U.) Testing for hearing loss with auditory evoked 
- vates to identify and then discriminate between stimuli responses: Successes and failures. Journal of Communi. 
Which varied in voice onset time (VOT). One group cation Disorders, 1974(Mar), Vol. 7(1), 3-10.—Discusss 
identified a randomized sequence of stimuli; another the general principles of the use of auditory evoked 
group identified an ordered sequence of stimuli in which responses (AER) to test the integrity and functional State 
stimuli from the VOT continuum were presented in a of the auditory pathway in man and the successes and 
consecutive order, Half of the Ss in each group then failures, over the past 10 yrs, of this approach for 
received 1 of 2 discrimination formats: the ABX auditory testing in infants and children untestable b 
discrimination test in which X was identified with A or standard audiometry. Technical problems affecting 
with B, or ALAN test of paired similarity in which 2 pairs clinical use of AER for audiometry are detailed, and it js 
of stimuli—1 pair always the same and | pair always ` stressed that the technique is not extremely precise, is 
different —were presented on each trial. Noncategorical indirect and expensive, and should be used only as one 
Perception of the voicing distinction, reflected by an ofa battery of hearing tests with children to assure that 
improvement in discrimination within phonetic categor- all errors are detected and that the proper therapy is 
ies, was obtained for the Ss who experienced both the prescribed. 
_ Sequential identification procedure and the 4IAX dis- 9062. Robinson, Charles E. (General Motors Research 
- crimination test. Results provide evidence for separate Lab. Warren, Mich.) Simple form of the auditory 
auditory and phonetic levels of discrimination in speech  running-average hypothesis: Application to the tempo- 
perception. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. ral summation of loudness and to the delayed percep- 
9059. Pisoni, David B. & Tash, Jeffrey. (Indiana U.) tion of the offset of brief stimuli. Journal of the 
Reaction times to comparisons within and across Acoustical Society of America, 1974(Mar), Vol. 55(3), 
Phonetic categories. Perception & Psychophysics, 645-648.—Discusses the running average hypothesis as 
1974(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 285-290.—Obtained same-differ- applied to Psychological entities such as loudness and 
ent reaction times (RTs) from 9 graduate students and perception of stimulus onset or offset. Predictions of the 
staff members to pairs of Synthetic speech sounds hypothesis are compared with experimental data and 
ranging perceptually from /ba/ through /pa/. Ss show that the predictions describe the data well. It is 
responded “same” if both stimuli in a pair were the same suggested that the relationships may also apply to the 
phonetic segments or "different" if both stimuli were ` visual modality. 
different phonetic segments. RT for “same” responses 9063. Robinson, Donald E. & Egan, James P. (Indiana 
was faster to pairs of acoustically identical stimuli (A-A) U.) Lateralization of an auditory signal in correlated 
than to pairs of acoustically different stimuli (A-a) noise and in uncorrelated noise as a function of signal 
belonging to the same phonetic category. RT for frequency. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
“different” responses was faster for large acoustic — 15(2), 281-284.—Required 4 female listeners to lateralize 
differences across a phonetic boundary than for smaller a monaural signal presented against a continuous 
acoustic differences across a phonetic boundary. Results background of perfectly correlated noise (NO) or of 
suggest that acoustic information for Stop consonants is uncorrelated noise (NU). Measures of signal detectabili- 
available to listeners, although the retrieval of this ty were also secured in separate tests. Psychometric 
information in discrimination will depend on the level of functions (percent correct vs signal energy) were deter- 
processing accessed by the particular information proc- mined for each task. For a tonal signal of either low of 
essing task. (21 ref)—Journal abstract, high frequency, an S required only slightly greater signal 
9060. Popelka, Gerald R.; Karlovich, Raymond S. & energy (about 1 db) in order to lateralize as well as she 
Wiley, Terry L. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) Acoustic reflex could detect when the noise was NU. When the noise 
and critical bandwidth. Journal of the Acoustical Society was NO, the slope of the psychometric function D: 
of America, 1974(Apr), Vol. 55(4), 883-885. — Describes lateralization depended upon signal frequency. WË 
the technique of calibrating transducers for available Hz, the slope of the psychometric function for NEE 
power efficiency and effective area under nearfield and tion was much smaller than that for detection. WI 
farfield conditions and Continuous wave and transient 1,000 Hz, the function for lateralization was steeper f 
cases. Experimental. continuous wave and peak power that for 250 Hz, but the slope was still less than id 
calibrations of medical Scho ranging transducers have — the function for detection for 1,000 Hz. With 200 
been made. Errors estimated for this technique are the function for lateralization had about the same slo? 
approximately 30% with the equipment used to date. The as that for detection.—Journal abstract. Yost 
ultimate accuracy is estimated to be in the Vicinity of 6%, 9064. Robinson, Donald E.; Langford, Ted L.& 
The use of calibrated transducers to establish known ` William A. (Indiana U.) Masking of tones by nm Si 
acoustic fields and to measure unknown acoustic fields is — of noise by noise. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974 s i 
discussed. It is shown that this technique could be used Vol. 15(1), 159-167—Used a 2-alternative E 
to measure peak pulse power from a medical diagnostic forced-choice technique to perform 2 binaural Ze um 
ipparatus by calibrating the presently used clinical experiments. In Exp I with 4 female Ss, the E 
ransducers. The calibration of small Probes to make of a 250-Hz 128-msec tonal signal masked DE ani 
ntensity measurements in highly nonuniform fields is db sound pressure level tone of the same E the 
ossible with these techniques.—J/ournal abstract, duration was measured as a function of the E ed t0 
9061. Rapin, Isabelle. (Albert Einstein Coll. of signal, the phase angle at which the signal x a 
fedicine, Rose F. Kennedy Center for Research in the masker, and the interaural phase differen 
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signal. In Exp II with 4 Ss, the signal was a wideband 
(100-3,000 Hz) 128-msec Gaussian noise masked bya 
continuous Gaussian noise of the same bandwidth and 
coherent with the signal. In both experiments detectabili- 
ty followed a simple energy- or power-detection model 
when the interaural phase difference was zero degrees. 
When the interaural phase difference was 180°, the 
function relating the signal level required for a constant 
level of performance to the signal-masker phase angle 
was reasonably well fit by a model proposed by E.R. 
Hafter and S. C. Carrier in 1970. (26 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9065. Shiffrin, Richard M.; Pisoni, David B. & 
Castaneda-Mendez, Kicab. Is attention shared between 
the ears? Cognitive Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 6(2), 
190-215.—Tested the locus of attention during selective 
listening for speech-like stimuli. The simultaneous 
condition involved 1 of 4 randomly chosen Stop-conso- 
nants being presented to one of the ears chosen at 
random. The sequential condition involved 2. intervals; 
in the Ist S listened to the right ear; in the 2nd S listened 
to the left ear. One of the 4 consonants was presented to 
àn attended ear during one of these intervals. Exp I with 
24 undergraduates used no distracting stimuli. Exp H 
with 12 Ss utilized a distracting consonant not confusa- 
ble with any of the 4 target consonants. This distractor 
was always presented to any ear not containing a target. 
In both experiments, simultaneous and sequential 
performance were essentially identical, despite the need 
for attention sharing between the 2 ears during the 
Simultaneous condition. It is concluded that selective 
attention does not occur during perceptual processing of 
Speech sounds presented to the 2 ears, It is suggested that 
attentive effects arise in short-term memory following 
Processing. (3%, p ref)—Journal abstract, 

Stevens, Kenneth N. & Klatt, Dennis H. 
(Massachusetts Inst. of Technology, Research Lab. of 
Electronics) Role of formant transitions in the voiced- 
Voiceless distinction for stops. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1974(Mar), Vol. 55(3), 653-659. 
—Compared the role of voicing onset time (VOT) and 
the Presence or absence of a significant formant 
transition following voicing onset as cues for the 
voiced—voiceless distinction in 3 experiments with 12 
listeners, Data indicate that there was a significant 
trading relationship between these 2 cues. The presence 
9r absence of a rapid spectral change following voice 
ee Produced up to 15-msec change in the location of 

ae perceived phoneme boundary as measured in terms 
of absolute VOT. (22 ref) 

9067. Tanis, David C. & Teas, Donald C. (U. Florida, 
lates nication Science Lab.) Evoked potential corre- 
19745 of interaural phase reversals. Audiology, 
Se Vol. 13(5), 357-365.—Recorded auditory 
ps Ee ee female college students from Nie 
à broad r: ety of interaural stimulus conditions ore 
GG ange of intensities. The amplitude of the NI-P. 
antiph Sent of the evoked potential was greater for 
Eu ban for homophasic stimuli, reflecting the 
noise S c ifferences reported by others at low signal-to- 
Agee Tatios. At higher signal-to-noise ratios or in the 
differe,, of an external noise masker where loudness 

ences disappeared, however, a difference between 
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N 1-P2 amplitudes evoked by homophasic and antipha- 
sic stimuli persisted. (French summary) (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9068. Thomas, William G.; Summit, James & Farmer, 
Joseph C. (U. North Carolina, Medical School. Chapel 
Hill) Human auditory thresholds during deep, satura- 
tion helium-oxygen dives. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1974(Apr), Vol. 55(4), 810-813, 
—Derived air-conduction and bone-conduction thresh- 
olds on 33 different divers on 8 saturation dives in 
helium-air between 300 and 1,000 ft. A total of 400 air- 
conduction and 300 bone-conduction audiograms were 
given at 26 different depths during compression and 
decompression. Results indicate a reversible, depth- 
related. conductive hearing loss. The shape of the 
audiometric function and absolute amount of hearing 
loss were somewhat different from data reported in 
hyperbaric air.—Journal abstract. 

9069. Victoreen, John A. (Victoreen Lab., Maitland, 
Fla.) Equal loudness pressures determined with a 
decaying oscillatory waveform. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1974(Feb), Vol. 55(2), 309-312, 
—Made equal loudness measurements for 6 12-15 yr old 
normal-hearing male Ss over a frequency range of 
250-6,000 Hz. The signals consisted of an exponentially 
decaying oscillatory waveform whose decay rate per 
cycle was constant with signal frequency. Results show a 
well-defined relation between sound pressure for equal 
loudness and signal frequency. A mathematical expres- 
sion for this relation is given and calculations based on it 
were consistant with the averaged data over a pressure 
range of .0001-100 jbars. With signals of the type 
employed, sound pressure for most comfortable loudness 
was independent of frequency.—Journal abstract. 

9070. Warren, Richard M. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 
Auditory temporal discrimination by trained listeners. 
Cognitive Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 6(2), 237-256. 
—Notes previous reports which have shown that un- 
trained listeners cannot name the order of sounds in 
extended sequences of unrelated items such as hisses, 
tones, and buzzes at item durations of 200 msec, even 
though identification of order for the sounds of speech 
and music is accomplished readily at much shorter item 
durations. Data from 5 graduate students indicates that 
under appropriate conditions Ss can be trained to 
distinguish between and to identify permuted orders 
within sequences of nonrelated sounds each lasting only 
10 msec or less. Evidence suggests that much of what 
passes for direct identification of order is actually based 
on prior identification of a larger pattern. 2 principal 
mechanisms seem to mediate discrimination of auditory 
temporal order: (a) fine resolution (requiring prior 
training), permitting identification of overall patterns 
and capable of operating with item durations o only a 
few msec; and (b) coarse resolution (special prior 
training not required), allowing naming of order of items 
having minimal durations usually above 200 msec for 
unfamiliar sequences. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9071. Yeowart, Norman S. & Evans, Margaret J. (U. 
Salford, Audiology Research Unit, England) Thresholds 
of audibility for very low-frequency pure tones. Journal 
of the Acoustical Society of America, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
55(4), 814-818.—Presents new binaural-hearing-thresh- 
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old data obtained by (a) an earphone method over the 
frequency range 5-100 Hz and (b) a whole body 
hamber method over the range 2-20 Hz. Results 
obtained are in agreement with recent reported data. The 
inaural to monaural listening advantage appears to 
remain at 3 db throughout the frequency range. A good 
- approximation to the binaural threshold of hearing may 
be formed by lines from the point 92.0 db sound pressure 
level at 15.5 Hz with slopes of 12.3 db/octave for 
frequencies below 15.5 Hz and 222 db/octave above. 
—Journal abstract. 

9072. Yost, W. A.; Nielsen, D. W.; Tanis, D. C. & 
Bergert, B. (U. Florida, Communication Sciences Lab.) 
Tone-on-tone binaural masking with an antiphasic 
masker. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
15(2), 233-237.—Used a pure 500-Hz tone to mask 
another pure tone of the same frequency and duration. 
The signal and masker were presented in 3 binaural 
stimulus configurations: (a) Mo-So, a diotic condition: 
(b) Mo-Sr, a dichotic condition in which the masker was 
homophasic and the signal antiphasic; and (c) Mz-So, a 
dichotic condition in which the masker was antiphasic 
and the signal homophasic. The signal-to-masker ratio 
required for detection was measured in each condition as 
a function of the signal-plus-masker phase angle, a. Data 
show that the difference in detection between the Mo-Sz 
and Ms-So conditions varied between 0 db when 
a= 0? and 11 db when a = 90°. The difference in 
detection between the Mo-Sz and Mz-So conditions was 
- due to the 3 Os’ sensitivities to the interaural phase 

difference present in the Mo-Sz and Mz-So conditions. 

Results are similar to those obtained in investigations 

involving lateralization. The masking level differences in 

either the Mo-Sz or Mz-So condition and in the Mo-So 
condition were variable due to differences in the Os’ 
sensitivities in the Mo-So condition.—Journal abstract. 

9073. Yund, E. William & Efron, Robert. (Veterans 

Administration Hosp., Neurophysiology-Biophysics Re- 

search Lab., Martinez, Calif.) Dichoptic and dichotic 

micropattern discrimination. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 383-390.— Required 3 experienced 

Ss to compare 2 rapidly successive, brief, discriminably 

different stimulus elements (a micropattern) with a 2nd 
micropattern composed of the same 2 stimulus elements 
presented in reverse temporal order. Discriminations 
could be made between 2 such micropatterns in the 
monaural (monocular) as well as in the dichotic 
(dichoptic) modes of presentation. Discrimination be- 
tween micropatterns was based on the perceptual 
dominance of the temporally trailing stimulus element in 
both modalities and in both modes of presentation. 
While monaural (monocular) micropattern discrimina- 
tion was significantly superior to dichotic (dichoptic) 
discrimination, the existence of dichotic (dichoptic) 
discrimination demonstrates that no essential peripheral 
process is required for micropattern discrimination. 
—Journal abstract. 

9074. Zerlin, S. & Naunton, R. F. (U. Chicago, Section 
of Otolaryngology) Early and late averaged electroence- 
phalic responses at low sensation levels. Audiology, 
1974(Sep), Vol. 13(5), 366-378.—Elicited early and late 
averaged electroencephalic responses (AER) from 8 
listeners under comparable conditions. Data indicate 
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that although the early AER amplitude was small, its 
relative stability makes it a promising candidate for 
electric response audiometry. (French summary) 


Visual Perception 


9075. Alexander, Kenneth R. (Illinois Coll. of Opto- 
metry, Chicago) The foundations of the SILO response, 
Optometric Weekly, 1974(May), Vol. 65(18), 446-450, 
— Presents evidence that the SILO response (i.e., changes 
in apparent distance and size that occur when Objects are 
viewed through lenses or prisms) is not the only normal 
or expected response; a person could give a non-SILO 
response to prisms and still be able to integrale 
oculomotor changes with perception. (19 ref) 

9076. Allan, Lorraine G.; Kristofferson, A. B. & Rice, 
Marnie E. (McMaster U., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) 
Some aspects of perceptual coding of duration in visual 
duration discrimination. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 15(1) $83-88.—Presents data from 
studies with 9 paid Os which indicate 2 major differences 
between duration discrimination performance and dis- 
crimination performance usually observed in other 
psychophysical tasks. A decrement in duration discrimi- 
nation performance with increasing temporal delays 
between the presentation of 2 successive stimuli was nol 
found, and the usual difference in level of performance 
between forced-choice and single-stimulus tasks was nol 
Observed. The time-order error in duration discrimina- 
tion is also discussed. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. ; 

9077. Beck, Jacob. (National Science Foundation, 
Psychobiology Program, Washington, D.C.) Relation 
between similarity grouping and peripheral discrimina: 
bility. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 102(6), 1145-1147.— Studied the extrafoveal discri- 
minability of a tilted T, an L, an X, and a sideways T from 
an upright T. In a patterned field in which an S did not 
know where to direct his attention, the discriminability 
of the figures corresponded to their effectiveness ri 
producing similarity grouping in a pattern of upright Ts 
This correspondence was not found in an empty Nä 
field in which the brightness between a figure an d 
background was able to direct an S where to E 

9078. Choe, Chong S. & Welch, Robert B. (U. c 
Variables affecting the intermanual transfer and : y 
of prism adaptation. Journal of Experimental Psychol i^ 
1974(Jun), Vol. 102(6), 1076—-1084.—Examined Ec 
fects of exposure (continuous vs terminal) and p its 
(massed vs distributed) upon prism E 
intermanual transfer, and spose dec a 
ductory psychology university students Wi 
Before and 0, 5, Ton 15 Co after 30 trials of SEH 
to 11.3° lateral prism displacement on accuracy 
target-pointing (each limb separately), in RE 
straight ahead (each limb separately), and in SS 
pinpoint light source straight ahead. Adaptive Pome 
texposure shifts in these measures represente. 1 shift 
aftereffect," “ shift," and “visual 


respectively. Findings were that (a) per 
mi 
an wit 1 transfer ol 


(b) all 4 groups experienced intermanua fei 
negative aftereffect, (c) proprioceptive, shift iram 
intermanually for the massed practice id 
distributed practice groups, (d) visual shift o 


D 
tting à 
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for the distributed practice-terminal exposure group, and 
(e) both ipsilateral and contralateral negative aftereffect 
and proprioceptive shift decayed significantly over the 
15-min postexposure period.—Journal abstract. 

9079. Cohene, Lee S. & Bechtoldt, Harold P. (U. 
Iowa) Visual recognition as a function of stimulus offset 
asynchrony and duration. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 221-226.—Presented 110 under- 
graduates with stimuli consisting of 2 complementary dot 
patterns that formed a bigram when flashed simultane- 
ously. Impairment of letter recognition developed when 
one of the patterns was briefly extended beyond the 
termination of the other (stimulus offset asynchrony). 
However, if the ratio of stimulus offset asynchrony to 
bigram duration remained constant, the probability of a 
correct recognition response also remained constant as 
duration varied over a 50-100 msec interval. When 
percent stimulus asynchrony increased, the impairment 
increased. An interaction between bigram letter position 
and each of bigram duration and percent stimulus 
asynchrony was observed with recognition accurac’ 
greater in general for the letter in the left half of the field. 
(18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9080. Coren, Stanley & Girgus, Joan S. (U. British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Transfer of illusion 
decrement as a function of perceived similarity. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 102(5), 
881-887.—15 undergraduate Ss scaled varieties of the 
Müller-Lyer illusion for perceived similarity to the 
standard Müller-Lyer configuration. 5 variants differing 
in scaled similarity were pretested for illusion magnitude. 
All 50 Ss then received practice with the standard 
configuration during which illusion decrement was 
obtained. This was followed by a posttest on the initially 
tested variant. Transfer of decrement was monotonically 
related to perceived similarity. Data indicate central 
Processing components in the Miiller-Lyer illusion. (32 
tef)—Journal abstract. 

9081. Eriksen, Barbara A. & Eriksen, Charles W. (U. 
Illinois) The importance of being first: A tachistoscopic 
Study of the contribution of each letter to the recogni- 
tion of four-letter words. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 15(1), 66-72.—Conducted 3 studies with 
l high school and 7 college-age Ss on the effect on the 
Tesponse time for voicing a 4-letter word of delaying 1 of 
the letters or the entire word for intervals of up to 500 
msec. Exp I found delay of the Ist letter most 
detrimental, while delay of the 2nd, 3rd, or 4th letter 
facilitated performance. Exp II confirmed these findings 
and indicated that delay of the entire word produced 
Tesponse times similar to delay of the Ist letter. Exp III 
investigated the possibility that knowledge of the 
M mention of the Ist letter was the essential factor in 
Ee performance when later letters were delayed. 
a Concluded that when pronunciation of the Ist letter 
m known, Ss were able to begin processing the word 

AER ly. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 5 
m 2. Estes, W. K.; Bjork, Elizabeth L. & Skaar, Edith. 
Sx efeller U., New York, N.Y.) Detection of single 
a rs and letters in words with changing vs unchang- 
irch characters. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
dut. ar), Vol. 3(3-A), 201-203.— Using a forced-choice 

“dure and tachistoscopic displays, accuracy of 
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identification was compared for letters presented alone 
vs the same letters embedded in words or in nonword 
letter strings. Ss were 12 young adults. The advantage for: 
single letters over letters embedded in words or non- 
words was found to depend jointly upon characteristics 
of the pre- and postmasks and change vs no change in ` 
mask characters in nontarget locations at the onset of 
single letter displays.—Journal abstract. 

9083. Flowers, John H. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln) The 
effect of simultaneous and sequential presentation of 
stimulus dimensions on absolute judgment accuracy. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 
269-275.—Compared the effects of spatial stimulus 
repetition, sequential stimulus repetition, spatially sepa- 
rated dimensional redundancy, and sequentially present- 
ed dimensional redundancy on absolute judgment 
accuracy of hue and brightness by 4 male graduate 
students. 2 exposure durations, .| and 2.0 sec, were used. 
While spatial repetition did not improve accuracy for 
either dimension, the sequential repetition of brightness 
produced a small increase in accuracy. The spatial 
presentation of correlated values of both dimensions 
increased accuracy only at the 2.0-sec duration. The 
sequential presentation of both dimensions increased 
accuracy, but only at the 2.0-sec duration was this gain. 
substantial and greater than that provided by the 
sequential repetition of brightness alone. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9084. Herrick, Robert M. (U.S. Naval Air Develop- 
ment Center, Warminster, Pa.) Foveal light-detection 
thresholds with two temporally spaced flashes; A 
review. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
15(2), 361-367.—Reviews the literature on the interac- 
tion of 2 successive identical subliminal flashes in 
determining the light detection threshold. 4 empirical 
equations, collectively termed the "TEpee" effect, give a 

ood description of the data of several studies, The 
TEpee effect describes detection data obtained with 
several background luminances, a variety of flash 
durations, different colors, decrements as well as 
increments (flashes), and both monocular and binocular 
viewing. The TEpee effect also describes detection data 
obtained with multiple identical flashes, 2 electrical 
pulses (phosphene threshold), response latency measures, 
critical flicker frequency, and, possibly, the interaction of 
2 supraliminal flashes. The TEpee effect is limited to 
identical flashes presented foveally. It does not describe 
the interaction of nonidentical flashes or the interaction 
of flashes in the peripheral retina, (28 ref)—Journal 

tract. 

RH Herrick, Robert M. (U.S. Naval Air Develop- 
ment Center, Warminster, Pa.) Frequency thresholds for 
two-flash flicker and critical flicker: Why they differ. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Feb), Vol. 15(1), 79-82. 
—The minimum interval detectable between 2 successive 
flashes is longer than the minimum interval detectable 
when many flashes are viewed. The probability summa- 
tion hypothesis is suggested to explain the difference. For 
a given flash duration, the minimum interval detectable 
decreases as a function of the number of flashes, n, til n 
equals about 8 or 10; further increases in n cause no 


further changes in this interval. Of the total decrease in 


the interval, from n = 2 to n = 99, about 90% is 
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explained by the probability summation hypothesis. 
—Journal abstract. 

9086. Johnson, Chris A. & Leibowitz, Herschel W. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Practice, refractive error, and 
feedback as factors influencing peripheral motion 
- thresholds. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
5(2), 276-280.—Determined motion thresholds in the 
- fovea and in the horizontal peripheral meridian of 4 
— psychology students under conditions of practice, correc- 
lion of refractive error, and feedback. While foveal 
determinations did not change significantly, peripheral 
motion thresholds were lowered for all conditions. Both 
practice and practice with feedback produced signifi- 
cantly better motion discrimination, these effects show- 
ing a longevity of several months. However, the largest 
improvement resulted from correction of peripheral 
refractive error, which also reduced individual differ- 
ences. This suggests that peripheral sensitivity to move- 
ment is ordinarily limited primarily by dioptric rather 
than neural factors. Implications for perceptual learning 
and peripheral vision research are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

9087. Kinchla, R. A. (Princeton U.) Detecting target 
elements in multielement arrays: A comfusability 
model. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Feb), Vol. 15(1), 
149-158.—Uses a "reductive coding" model for the 
detection of critical elements in multielement arrays 
originally applied to auditory data to provide àn 
interpretation of "set size" ànd "redundant critical 
element" effects in visual letter detection data. (22 ref) 

9088. Klapp, Stuart T.; Nordell, Sarah A.; Hoekenga, 
Kathy C. & Patton, Carol B. (California State U., 
Hayward) Long-lasting aftereffect of brief prism expo- 
Sure. Perception d Psychophysics, 1974(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 

. 399-400.—Found with 19 undergraduates that the 
aftereffect of 15 min of active adaptation to wedge prism 
displacement persisted for as long as 2 wks. 

9089. Komoda, Melvin K. & Ono, Hiroshi. (New 

School for Social Research, New York, N.Y.) Oculomo- 
tor adjustments and Size-distance perception. Percep- 
tion & Psychophysics, 1974(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 353-360. 
—Assessed the relationship between Perceived size and 
distance and oculomotor adjustments in 2 experiments 
with 24 16-30 yr olds each; Ss Were required to make 
scalar linear size, angular size, and distance judgments of 
Stimuli subtending a constant Tetinal image size at 
different levels of Convergence. Exp I indicated that the 
perceived linear size, angular size, and distance of the 
Stimulus decreased with increased convergence, the 
decrease in perceived linear size being greater than that 
Of perceived angular size. While again Showing a 
decrease in perceived linear and angular size, Exp II also 
showed that there was a smaller decrease in perceived 
distance witli increased convergence when Ss continued 
to view the stimulus as convergence was changed than 
when they did not. Implications for size and distance 
perception are discussed. (33 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9090. Lack, Leon C. (Flinders U. South Australia, 
Bedford Park) Selective attention and the control of 
binocular rivalry. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 15(1), 193-200.—Reintroduces the control of bino- 
cular rivalry (BR) as an example of selective attention. 8 
male and 2 female graduate students passively observed 
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BR in a stereoscopic tachistoscope and, at an undeter- 
mined phase of rivalry, received an instruction signal to 
attend to one of the rivalry patterns. Letter test stimuli 
were presented to either the instructed eye or nonin- 
structed eye l, 3, 5, or 7 sec following the instruction 
signal. The difference between the eyes in recognition 
performance provided an objective measure of control, 
which was correlated with previously used measures 
based on subjective reports of rivalry alternation rates, 
Subjective and objective measures showed correlated 
increases as a result of practice of control, The fact that 


the objective measure reached a peak value at the 


3-sec 


delay of test stimuli suggested a minimum time to shift 
attention and maximum time to maintain attention in 
BR. In addition, the control of BR resulted in a change 
of signal strength with no associated change in the use of 


confidence ratings, a result similar to that found 


with 


selective attention in dichotic listening. (25 ref)—Journal 


abstract. 


9091. Locher, Paul J. & Nodine, Calvin F. (Montclair 
State Coll.) The role of scanpaths in the recognition of 
random shapes. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Apt), 
Vol. 15(2), 308-314.—Examined the eye movements of 6 
male and 6 female undergraduates during learning and 
recognition of 2-dimensional random shapes. The scan- 
path model of pattern perception was tested by deter- 
mining whether scanpaths exist and, if so, how they 
influence recognition performance. Scanpaths, defined 
as overlapping fixation patterns in learning and recogni- 
tion tasks, were observed in over half of all eye- 
movement records regardless of shape complexity. 
Presence of scanpaths did not increase recognition 
performance as measured by errors in recognition and 
Ss’ ability to reproduce the shapes. Although scanpaths 
did not influence recognition performance, their occur- 
rence implicates them as a potential factor in the 


recognition process. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 


9092. Long, Nigel & Over, Ray. (U. Queensland, St. 
Lucia, Australia) Stereospatial masking and aftere 
with normal and transformed random-dot eet 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Apr), Vol. id 
243-248.— Studied masking and aftereffect in the Zo 
ception of binocular depth by 13 Ss using randon 
stereograms as adaptation and target stimuli. e 
of the target was impaired by prior adaptation only W 


the 2 stimuli differed in disparity by less than 2 


minare. 


1 jocular 
The masking function was unaffected by bur 
enlargement and blurring within the adaptation st when 


but masking was no longer selective to disparity 
the elements seen by the 2 eyes were rever 
brightness. The stereoscopic depth aftereffect w 
insensitive to uniocular enlargement and blu 


Could not be generated when there was pu 


complementation within the adaptation stimul 


the masking and aftereffect data are in e 
evidence that stereospatial detectors in NEE 
insensitive to transforms that maintain lumina 


sed in 
t was also 


terpreted 15 
ision al 
„spatial 


š Journ 
correlations in binocular input. (20 ref) — 
abstract. bert. (Trinity 


9093. Mace, William M. & Shaw, Rol 


rmation 


Coll., Hartford, Conn.) Simple kinetic WË mm 


transparent depth. Perception & 
1974(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 201-209.—Studied new 
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information for transparent depth using computer-gener- 
ated dot patterns. An initial demonstration showed that 
separation in depth could be obtained by translating 
rectangular lattices of dots through one another like 
intersecting columns of marching soldiers. Exp I and II 
with 21 adults showed that diagonal interactions between 
lattices created significantly stronger separation than did 
horizontal or vertical interactions (horizontal was, in 
turn, stronger than vertical) and that patterns which 
translated through one another without any of the 
individual elements intersecting were better separated 
than those whose rows of columns intersected in register. 
Exp III with 10 Ss showed that random patterns 
interacting in any direction created the strongest separa- 
tions of all the patterns observed. Results indicate that a 
unified theory of depth information, developed in the 
context of J. J. Gibson’s ecological optics, must incorpo- 
rate both spatial and kinetic structure in its specification 
of necessary and sufficient stimulus conditions.—Journal 
abstract. 

9094. Malcolm, R. & Jones, G. Melvill. (Defence & 
Civil Inst. of Environmental Medicine, Downsview, 
Ontario, Canada) Erroneous perception of vertical 
motion by humans seated in the upright position. Acta 
Oto-Laryngologica, 1974(Apr), Vol. 77(4), 274-283.—Ex- 
amined the reliability of subjective response to vertical 
linear accelerations in the absence of vision in 3 tests 
with a total of 8 male pilots and aircrew and 14 male and 
4 female adults. Helicopters and a vertical movement 
Simulator were used to generate sinusoidal vertical 
movement of period 2-10 sec and acceleration amplitude 
2-4 8. Subjective response was recorded as a continual- 
ly variable ssment of vertical position. Without prior 
knowledge of the movement pattern, Ss were aware of 
movement but registered its form with a performance 
little better than chance. Light to moderate simulated 
turbulence did not significantly alter performance. 
Detailed consideration of end-organ orientation in the 
Skull suggests the possibility that relative paucity of 
vestibular afferent information about vertical movement 
may account at least in part for the poor tracking 
Performance observed in these experiments. (German 
Summary) (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9095. Milosvié, Staniša. (Inst. of Psychology, Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia) Effect of time and space uncertainty 
Ws a Vigilance task. Perception & Psychophysics, 

974(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 331-334.— Instructed 2 groups of 
Eus yr olds each to detect increments in light level 
ds isplays of l or 5 lights. Signals appeared in regular 
man irregular intervals. The display was flashed on 
Weis aneously for .8 Sec every 3.2 sec. Signal detection 
ep SE with a display of 1 light than with a display 
Ge For 2 extreme response criteria, there was a 
Wr nt of false alarms and an increment of beta 
fis e run. These changes were not dependent upon 
changes : Spatial uncertainty. There were no systematic 
ine aes Correct detections and d' (sensitivity index) 
aui pE E No difference was found between central 
ds Sc eral light positions. Correlation of measures 

9096 ORE (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 

EE Hiroshi; Muter, Paul & Mitson, Lance. 
Barados 2; Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Size-distance 

X with accommodative micropsia. Perception & 
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Psychophysics, 1974(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 301-307.—Tested 
the hypothesis that the paradoxical relative distance 
judgment associated with the size-distance paradox is 
due to the visual system's assuming equal linear size and 
perceiving a smaller angular size for the closer stimulus 
equal in visual angle. In Exp I with 16 undergraduates, 2 
different sized coins were presented successively, and Ss 
were asked to give ordinal judgments of apparent 
distance and apparent size. When the 2 coins depicted 
the same figures, the closer stimulus was judged to be 
farther and smaller more frequently than when 2 coins 
depicted different figures. In Exp IT, 48 Ss were asked to 
give ratio judgments of apparent distance, apparent 
linear size, and apparent angular size for 2 stimuli which 
were presented successively. When the stimuli were of 
equal shape, the mean ratios of the far stimulus to the 
near stimulus were smaller for the apparent distance but 
larger for the apparent linear size and angular size than 
when the stimuli were of different shape. The obtained 
distance judgments were consistent with the hypothesis 
but the obtained judgments of linear size and angular 
size were not. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9097. Over, Ray; Broerse, Jack; Crassini, Boris & 
Lovegrove, William. (U. Queensland, St. Lucia, Austra- 
lia) Orientation-specific aftereffects and illusions in the 
perception of brightness. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 15(1), 53-56.— Found orientation-specif- 
ic brightness aftereffects when vertical and horizontal 
gratings of the same space-average luminance were 
viewed by 23 undergraduates following alternate expo- 
sure to vertical and horizontal gratings that differed in 
space-average luminance. The vertical test grating 
appeared bright, following exposure to a dim vertical 
grating, and dim after a bright vertical grating had been 
viewed. This aftereffect did not occur when the adapta- 
tion gratings had been seen by one eye and the test 
gratings by the other eye. An orientation-specific illusion 
in the perception of brightness was also found, with the 
white sectors of a vertical grating appearing brighter 
against a background of horizontal lines than they did 
against a background of vertical lines, Both distortions 
imply that there are detectors in the human visual system 
that are conjointly tuned to luminance and contour 
orientation. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9098. Park, John N. & Michaelson, Gordon J. 
(Mankato State Coll.) Distance judgments under differ- 
ent size-information conditions. Perception & Psychophy- 
sics, 1974(Feb), Vol. 15(1), 57-60.—Required 36 male 
and 36 female undergraduates to judge the absolute 
distance of a target presented without distance cues other 
than retinal size and assumed size. The method by which 
E communicated information about the size of a 3-in 
target had a significant effect on the magnitude of the 
discrepancy between judged distance and the perceived 
distance required by the size-distance invariance hypoth- 
esis. In order of increasing effectiveness in producing 
distance judgments meeting invariance requirements, 
size information was presented in the form of verbally 
communicated metric units, by labeling the target with 
the name of a familiar object, and in the form of a visual 

resentation.—Journal abstract. S 
"TQ099. Prytulak, Lubomir S. (U: Western Ontario, 
London, Canada) Good continuation revisited. Journal 
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of Experimental Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 102(5), 
773-771.—20 female university students inspected pat- 
terns of 3 lines of dots radiating from a common dot, in 
which 1 line (the shaft) was longer than the other 2 lines 
(the arms). Which arm the shaft appeared to group with, 
and which of 2 arms in different patterns the shaft 
grouped with more strongly, were predicted from 3 
predictors: (a) rectilinearity—grouping is stronger with 
the arm closer to forming a 180° angle with the shaft, the 
function between strength of grouping and angle being 
nonlinear; (b) orientation—grouping is stronger with an 
arm on the vertical-horizontal rather than an oblique 
arm; and (c) enclosure—grouping is stronger when the 
arm closer to rectilinearity is ipsilateral with the other 
arm than when it is contralateral. Computer-generated 
predictions were correct 16/16 times when predicting 
Brouping within individual patterns and were correct 
103/109 times when predicting inequalities of grouping 
between patterns.—Journal abstract. 

9100. Purcell, Dean G.; Stewart, Alan L. & Brunner, 
Robert L. (U. Arkansas, Fayetteville) Metacontrast 
target detection under light and dark adaptation. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Mar), Vol. 3(3- 
A), 199-201.— Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 
22 undergraduates to investigate the influence of light 
and dark adaptation on forced-choice target detection 
under conditions of metacontrast. U-shaped masking 
functions were found under both adaptation conditions. 
The U minimum occurred at shorter At values under dark 
adaptation than under light adaptation. Light adaptation 
increased target detection under some conditions. 
—Journal abstract, 

9101. Rosenberg, 
Computing Research, 
Computing dominant points on simple Shapes. /nterna- 
tional Journal of Man-Machine Studies, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
6(1), 1-12.—Gestalt 


—Journal abstract. 

9102. Silverman, Wayne P. (New York State Inst. for 
Research in Mental Retardation, Staten Island) The 
effect of irrelevant surround on speeded visual discrimi- 
nation varying in complexity. Perception & Psychophy- 
sics, 1974(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 320-324- Measured the 
effect of varying stimulus material on visual matching by 
8 adult males using a 3-factor experimental design with 
Same-different reaction time (RT) as the main dependent 
variable. Pairs of sequences of meaningless shapes served 
as stimuli, varying in discriminability (high or low), 
complexity (sequence lengths of 1, 2, 5, or 8 shapes), and 
level of pair difference (identical Sequences or sequences 
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with one differing). All independent Variables signifi- — 
cantly affected RT, with (a) high-discriminability stimuli — 
being reacted to faster than low, (b) RT increasin; a 
Sequence pair length, and (c) Same-response RTs inter. 
acting with different-response RTs. A significant triple. 
order interaction component implied that, while single. 
process self-terminating feature testing model could 
accommodate data from the low-discriminability condi- 
tion, the high-discriminability data did not fit this model, 
Results support a dual-process model to account for the 
data from same-different RT tasks.—Journal abstract, 

9103. Stromeyer, C. F. (Stanford U.) Curvature 
detectors in human vision? Science, 1974(Jun), Vol, 
184(4142), 1199-1200.—Conducted a Series of experi- 
ments with 17 Os to show that C. McCollough's (see PA, 
Vol 39:13563) oriented-line hypothesis accounts for L. A, 
Riggs's observations (1973) of curvature effects. While 
looking at the center of adapting curved-line patterns 
viewed in green (positive slope, right retina) and red 
(negative slope, left retina), the positive lines appeared 
pink to the Os and the negative lines appeared green. 
McCollough ascribed these effects to “color adaptation 
of orientation-specific edge-detectors.” Results support 
this theory and not Riggs's postulated “curvature 
detectors." Findings further show that truly curvature- 
specific adaptation could not be demonstated using à 
moving fixation point.—B. McLean. 

9104. Tong, Lillian & Weintraub, Daniel J. (U. 
Michigan) Contour displacements and tracking errors: 
Probing 'twixt Poggendorff parallels. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1974(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 258-268.—Tested 
explanations of the Poggendorff effect by varying the 
Separation between outer parallels and by adding interior 
parallels. 208 university students served as Ss. Error 
decreased with the addition of interior parallels, which 
could be explained by repulsion of parallels. A strong 
linear trend existed for judgmental errors in millimeters 
Plotted against separation between outer parallels. T 
nonzero intercept of a best-fit line and the slig 
nonlinearity of the data suggest a hypothesis of IO 
repulsion between parallels at moderate RE 
coupled with mistracking of the transversal SE 
region between parallels. Since the Poggendorff d A. 
was independent of viewing distance, perceptual SE 
could not be explained by purely peripheral E 
A true intersection between transversal and paralle m 
the most critical feature of a display. Inverting a disp 
increased the mean error. (17 ref)—Journal pur 

9105. Wade, N. J. (U. Dundee, Scotland) Fig n 
effects in afterimage fragmentation. EH 
Psychophysics, 1974(Feb), Vol. IS(). (EI 
Served afterimages consisting of between 2 and wend 
5 experiments with 16 Ss each. Measures a im lines 
both the duration and frequency of SE all line 
comprising the configurations, and also o angles 
combinations. In Exp I-III, lines fora 
triangles, and a square were varied in P the 
Neither the absolute nor the relative GE E 
lines had any systematic effects on the E deriv 
results are compared with those that have | T in whic 
from steady fixation and optical saui g bility than 
vertical-horizontal line pairs yield greater S ie c letters 
other orientations. In Exp IV, afterimages © 


and Zwere more stable than those of their mirror-image 
reversals, both in terms of the duration of visibility of the 
entire configurations and the obliques. This pattern was 
not produced using a complex configuration that could 
fragment into either a letter or a reversed letter (Exp V). 
Similar effects have been found during steady fixation, 
(22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9106. Wade, N. J. (U. Dundee, Scotland) The effect 
of orientation in binocular contour rivalry of real images 
and afterimages. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 15(2), 227-232.—Investigated binocular rivalry, 
using gratings of different orientations in 3 experiments 
with 48 undergraduates. No consistent effects of orienta- 
tion were found for predominance measures of rivalry 
between real images. Rivalrous afterimages, on the other 
hand, did exhibit orientation selectivity: vertical gratings 
were visible for longer than were 45° gratings. This effect 
was compared to the similar orientation selectivity found 
for monocular observation of grating afterimages. 
Comparisons of binocular rivalry between real images 
and afterimages were made in terms of the frequency 
distributions of the dominance periods.—Journal 
abstract. 

9107. Wallace, Benjamin. (Western Illinois U.) Preex- 
Posure pointing frequency effects on adaptation to 
prismatic viewing. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 15(1), 26-30.—Studied the effect of 
frequency of preexposure pointing on subsequent adap- 
tation to a prismatic exposure, using 48 female under- 
graduate Ss. Results show that when Ss pointed equally 
to each target in a preexposure pointing task, adaptation 
was greatest for the target on S’s prismatically shifted 
visual field periphery. However, when Ss pointed more 
frequently in the preexposure condition to a more central 
target, adaptation was greatest for this target—Journal 
abstract. 

9108. Wallach, Hans; Stanton, Linda & Becker, Dean. 
(Swarthmore Coll.) The compensation for movement- 
Produced changes of object orientation. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1974(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 339-343.—When 
5 forward, one views objects to the side of one’s 

successively from different directions. In the 
Mover’s visual field, such objects change their orienta- 
lion; relative to him they undergo a partial rotation. 
Although this rotation is given in several ways, it is 
'ardly ever perceived. This is due to a compensating 
pareas that takes O's change in position relative to the 
Tiet into account. The existence of this compensating 
e was demonstrated and the accuracy with which 
i SE was measured in 44 Os by means of a device 
* ani an object turn in response to position change 
e € normal rotation of a stationary object relative 
ine O could be augmented or diminished to 

D 109 d ournal abstract. 
bit U ) HEX David H. & Fox, Robert. (Vander- 
flashes SE detection of positive and negative 
15(1) Geer & Psychophysics, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
tion A -— Measured binocular forced-choice detec- 

ates of 2 experienced Ss under conditions where 
Negative oed positive flashes, both eyes received 
While the ashes, and one eye received a positive flash 
received pier received a negative flash. When both eyes 
€ same kind of flash, both positive or both 
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negative, detection rates were Breater than probability 
summation. When one eye received a positive flash while 
the other received a negative flash, detection rates were 
near a level expected on the basis of probability 
summation. It is concluded that, at the level of forced- 
choice detection, positive and negative flashes are 
detected as though they were separate, independent 
events.—Journal abstract, 

9110. Wilkins, Arnold & Stewart, Anne. (Montreal 
Neurological Inst., Quebec, Canada) The time course of 
lateral asymmetries in visual Perception of letters, 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 
102(5), 905-908.—Conducted an experiment with 16 
right-handed university students. A single letter present- 
ed at fixation was followed after a short or long interval 
by a 2nd letter presented in the right or left visual field. 
Ss indicated by a manual response whether or not the 
letter names were the same. For letter pairs with the 
same name and case, there were fewer errors at short 
intervals when the 2nd letter in each pair was presented 
to the left visual field, although at long intervals right 
visual field presentations were more accurate. For letters 
with the same name and different case, there were no 
field differences at short intervals, but at long intervals 
there was a right visual field superiority. It is proposed 
that in the process of letter perception a prelimin 
nonverbal code is available in the right hemisphere until 
superseded by a verbal code in the left hemisphere, 
—Journal abstract. 

9111. Yacorzynski, G. K. (Northwestern U., Medical 
School, Div. of Psychology) Brain dynamism in visual 
illusions of motion. Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
1974(May), Vol. 89(2), 169-220.—Assumes that brain 
forces and stimulus-pattern forces interact to create 
perceptual illusions. 3 hypotheses concerning perception 
are presented: (a) the neural system of forces is 
organized in vertical and horizontal axes; (b) a center of 
forces exists for any given system of forces; and (c) the 
neural system of forces interacts with the system of 
forces of the pattern to produce the greatest equilibrium 
within the system of forces. 2 types of visual illusions 
which create the experience of motion are discussed in 
terms of these hypotheses. Recent research on changes in 
illusory phenomena following brain pathology is dis- 
cussed, and it is suggested that this research would be 
enhanced by the use of the above 3 hypotheses. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9112. Young, L. R. & Henn, V. S. (Massachusetts Inst. 
of Technology) Selective habituation of vestibular 
nystagmus by visual stimulation. Acia Oto-Laryngologi- 
ca, 1974(Mar), Vol. 77(3), 159-166.—Studied the effect 
on vestibular nystagmus of repeated exposure to a 
unidirectional rotating visual field in 10 20-47 yr old Ss. 
A visually induced sensation of self-rotation (circularvec- 
tion—CV) about a vertical axis was repeated 30 times for 
each S. Poststimulation rotation with eyes closed showed 
a significant 40% reduction in vestibular nystagmus 
intensity in the direction of the CV, measured by 
cumulative displacement, and no significant reduction in 
the opposite direction. (German summary) (37 ref) 


—Journal abstract. 
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9113. Callan, James; Klisz, Diane & Parsons, Oscar A. 
(U. Oklahoma, Health Sciences Center, Center for 
Alcohol Related Studies) Strength of auditory stimulus- 
response compatability as a function of task complexi- 
ty. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
102(6), 1039-1045. —Examined ear-response side and 
ear-hand components of lateral stimulus-response (S-R) 
compatability as a function of information processing 
complexity in 2 experiments with a total of 62 normal- 
hearing 17-37 yr olds. Exp I investigated the compatibili- 
ty effects in 2 choice reaction time (RT) paradigms 
which F. C. Donders (1969) termed c (2 stimuli-1 
response) and 5 (2 stimuli-2 responses). Exp II examined 
the same effects in Donders's a (simple) RT paradigm. 
Neither ear-hand nor ear-response location correspond- 
ence was evident in the a RT, but both were significant 
in the 5 and c. Ear-hand correspondence was not 
differentially affected by task complexity but ear—res- 
ponse side correspondence significantly increased from c 
to b and became more symmetrical. The RTs were 
significantly faster to right ear stimulation in the a task 
but significantly faster to left ear stimulation in tasks b 
and c. Results are discussed in terms of stage theory of 
information processing and in terms of their relevance 
for examination of functional asymmetry.—Journal 
abstract. 

9114. Jones, Bill. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Is 
proprioception important for skilled performance? 
Journal of Motor Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(1), 33-45. 
— Sketches 2 broad accounts of how we may have 
knowledge of the direction and extent of our own 


ards. 
Journal of Employment Counseling, 1973002) V 


71—77.— Compared Scores obtained on wooden and on 
plastic pegboards by 1,050 9th-grade boys and girls who 
I Test Battery (GATB) to 
determine manual dexterity. The research was part of a 
10-yr study of vocational development. Mean scores on 
the 2 types of boards differed; Ss using the wooden 
boards scored higher on manual dexterity in almost all 
comparisons than those using the plastic boards. Since 
the GATB is widely used in employment testing, these 
results mean that individuals may have been rejected for 
jobs because they were tested with equipment different 
from that on which norms of performance were 
established. Alternative recommendations for correcting 
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properties of supplementary feedback cues, Journal of — 
Motor Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(1), Dee 
studies of the regulation of psychomotor learnin by 
predifferentiated Supplementary feedback cues ee 
adequate controls for the unequivocal assignment of 
effects to the transfer of Specific conditional cue 
properties as opposed to the transfer of nonspecific 
factors (e.g., warm-up and arousal). The performance 
level produced by differentiated cues with the levels 
achieved under CS-only, UCS-only, and neutral control 
conditions was compared in a study with 96 undergradu- 
ates. The levels of learning achieved under the 3 control 
conditions were not significantly different from one 
another, while the level produced by differentiated cues 
was significantly superior to control levels. Thus, within 
the context of this study and its predecessors, classical 
differentiation. of Supplementary feedback cues was 
necessary as well as sufficient for performance enhance- 
ment; and the specific transfer hypothesis was upheld, 
—Journal abstract. 

9117. Prost, J. H. (U, Illinois) Varieties of human 
posture. Human Biology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 46(1), 1-19. 
— Notes that human postures are handled by natural 
language systems as if they were discrete entities: people 
“stand,” "sit," “kneel,” “lie,” etc. Postural differences are 
treated as if they were varieties within types, rather than 
gradations between clusters. A sample of human pos- 
tures was collected to test the adequacy of the discrete 
"language" model. If variations intergrade, a field model 
would be more apt. If variations do not intergrade, the 
discrete model would be adequate. A sample of 590 
poses showed that a field model had the better fit—S. L 
Warren. $ 

9118. Raouf, A. & Mehra, M. L. (U. Windson 
Ontario, Canada) Experimental investigations related to 
combined manual and decision tasks. International 
Journal of Production Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 122), 
151-157.— Points out the need for studying the effect of 
informational loads on performance times of M 
components of combined manual and decision (Type II) 
lasks before a valid cycle-time prediction methodology 
for such tasks can be developed. Findings froma 2 X 
completely randomized factorial experiment WI ri 
male Ss (average age — 25 yrs) are described: Een , 
reach of 3 different magnitudes (7, 10, and 14 in) p 
levels of informational load (1, 2, and 3 bits) ES ei 
Results Suggest that increases in performance time ou 
5 - B h of the smallest 
informational load are highest for reach of the eases: 
magnitude and decrease as magnitude of reach inert m 
For the same magnitude of reach, performan a 
increases with informational loads. (French & Ge 
summaries)—Journal abstract. 3 mnis H. 

9119. Shingledecker, Clark A. & Holding, De GE 
(U. Louisville) Risk and effort measures A 17-25. 
Journal of Motor Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(1), which 
— Suggests a method of measuring fatigue 2 effort 
alternative routes, requiring different amo dud 
lead to different probabilities of success or shieh ha 
experiment designed to investigate a task Wo? 
these features showed it sensitive to the fatigue 8 e 


this situation are offered.—H. Crouch. 
9116. Payne, R. B. & Dunman, Linda S. (U. Georgia) 
Effects of classical predifferentiation on the functional 


by a synthetic work battery. The 18 fe um 
undergraduates shifted their choices H perform 
riskier routes, compared with their own earli 
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ance and with that of 18 controls. They also showed an 
increased error rate on a subsidiary measure. In a 2nd 
experiment with 18 Ss, measurements on the task 
correlated with self-rated fatigue —Journal abstract. 

9120. Stull, G. Alan & Kearney, Jay T. (U. Kentucky) 
Recovery of muscular endurance following rhythmic or 
sustained activity. Journal of Motor Behavior, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 6(1), 59-66.—Randomly assigned 72 male under- 
graduates to 4 groups. Ss performed 2 bouts of either 1 
min of sustained and/or 3 min of rhythmic isometric 
grip-flexion exercise. The 2 activity bouts within each 
testing session were separated by a recovery interval of 5, 
10, 20, 40, 80, 160, or 320 sec. Every S was tested 
following all recovery intervals. The criterion for 
ing recovery was the summation of force exerted at 
sec interval during the sustained task or at each 
15-sec interval during the rhythmic exercise. During a 
rhythmic 2nd activity bout significantly greater force- 
time integrals were developed subsequent to an initial 
bout of rhythmic activity. During a sustained 2nd bout, 
however, there was no difference between the groups 
exposed to the 2 types of initial exercise. In both cases 
significantly greater force-time integrals were exerted 
subsequent to longer interbout recovery intervals. The 
patterns of recovery appropriate to the 4 possible 
permutations of exercise were described capably by 2- 
component, double-positive exponential equations. 
—Journal abstract. 
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9121. Allan, Lorraine G. & Kristofferson, A. B. 
(MeMaster U., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Successive- 
ness discrimination: Two models. Perception & Psycho- 
Physics, 1974(Feb), Vol. 15(1), 37-46.—Describes an 
attention-switching model and a duration-discrimination 
model for successiveness discrimination. Data are 
Teported from a forced-choice successiveness discrimina- 
tion task in which the standard stimulus assumed 1 of 3 
values during a session. 6 paid Ss were employed. Of 
major interest is the ability of the models to account for 
the absence of observed variation in performance with 
changes in value of the standard. Conventional signal 
detection-type models or discrete state models would be 
unable to account for the data.—Journal abstract. 

9122. Baron, Robert J. (U. Iowa) A theory for the 
neural basis of language: |. A neural network model. 
International Journal of Man-Machine Studies, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 6(1), 13-48.—Presents a detailed functional descrip- 
tion for the following elementary visual-linguistic proc- 
esses: (a) selection and neural encoding of patterns from 
the visual field: (b) representation of visual experience in 
memory; (c) mechanisms of association between differ- 
ent types of visual and verbal information including 
naming of visual images, naming of positional relation- 
Ships between objects, naming of size and shape 
Se of objects, and imaging of pictorial informa- 
is Which was previously stored in memory; (d) neural 
be Daten of phrases and simple sentences; and (e) 

Cognition of simple sentences and the concept of 
SE and verbally directed recall of visual experi- 

ce. Strengths and weaknesses of the model are 
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discussed. Part 1 of the present paper describes neural 
networks and considers several alternate control strate- 
gies. Part 2 gives a detailed description of computer- 
Simulation studies of the proposed model. Processes 
demonstrated include (a) verbally directed recall of 
visual experience; (b) understanding of verbal informa- 
tion; (c) aspects of learning and forgetting; (d) depend- 
ence on, and recognition and understanding of, contex- 
tual information; and (e) elementary concepts of 
sentence generation. (57 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9123. Berch, Daniel B. (U. New Mexico) A theoretical 
analysis of the PAN ambiguous-cue problem. Learning 
& Motivation, 1974(May), Vol. 5(2), 135-148.—The PAN 
ambiguous-cue problem consists of 3 stimuli: P, the 
positive (consistently rewarded) cue; N, the negative 
(consistently nonrewarded) cue; and A, the ambiguous 
cue which is negative (nonrewarded) when paired with P 
but positive (rewarded) when paired with N. It is 
demonstrated how the finding of superior performance 
on the NA trials as compared to the PA trials (with 
stereometric objects) can be rigorously derived from C. 
C. Spiker’s (see PA, Vol 45:3432) extension of Hull- 
Spence discrimination learning theory, the stimulus 
interaction hypothesis. It is also shown how this theory 
can account for the converse outcome of better perform- 
ance on PA than on NA trials when planometric plaques — 
are used as stimuli. Alternative explanations of the - 
findings are described and evaluated.—Journal abstract, 

9124. Bindra, Dalbir. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) A motivational view of learning, performance, 
and behavior modification. Psychological Review, 
1974(May), Vol. 81(3), 199-213.—Advances a theory of 
learning which wholly discards the response-reinforce- 
ment principle. It attributes learned behavior modifica- — 
tions to the building of central representations of 
contingencies between situational stimuli and incentive 
stimuli; certain situational stimuli are thereby turned 
into conditioned incentive-discriminative stimuli, It is 
proposed that central motivational states, generated by 
the joint influence of organismic-state variables and 
unconditioned or conditioned incentive stimuli, influ- 
ence the response-eliciting potency of particular situa- 
tional stimuli. The specific response form that emerges is 
a fresh construction created by the momentary motiva- 
tional state and the spatio-temporal distribution of 
various distal and contact discriminative-incentive stim- 
uli in the situation. These and related working assump- 
tions are shown to clarify certain long-standing problems 
of behavior theory and to provide a basis for deriving, 
satisfactory interpretations of several hitherto perplexing 
phenomena of conditioning, motivational modulation of 
instrumental behavior, and observational learning. (2 p 

I—Journal abstract. 
os Churchill, William D. & Smith, Stuart E. 
(Arizona State U.) Relationships between the 1960 
Stanford-Binet scale and group measures of intelli- 
gence and achievement. Measurement & Evaluation in 
Guidance, 1974(Apr), Vol. 7(1), 40-45.—Studied the 
predictive validity of the Stanford-Binet Intelligence 
Scale (Form L-M) over an 8-yr period using 2 adminis- 
trations of the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test and 4 
administrations of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills with 33 
Ist and 41 3rd graders. Results show that all tests 
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Correlated well with each other, but that predictive 
- validities for the Stanford-Binet were greater for the 3rd 
|| graders than for the Ist graders. Several explanations are 
| offered to explain the inadequacy of the Stanford-Binet 
for Ist graders, including the longer (2-yr) time span for 
the Ist graders, noticeable differences in the variability 
of the Stanford-Binet, and the possibility that the 
reliability of the Ist grade Stanford-Binet is lower than 
for the 3rd grade Stanford-Binet.—Journal abstract. 

9126. Cowper, D. & Stewin, L. (U. Alberta, Edmon- 
ton, Canada) An examination of the illusion phenome- 
| mon in Soviet set theory: An experimental critique. 
Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
| 20(1), 39-45. Soviet set theory holds that stimuli are 
|| differently perceived by various individuals and that 
these perceptions are ordered by prior experiences. Most 
research, however, has focused on the reactions of Ss to 
controlled experimental conditions, and has devoted 
‘little attention to preexperimental measures. 79 9th 
graders either received or did not receive “setting” 
practice trials and were compared on 4 measures usually 
thought to be indicative of the Strength of set (number of 
trials to veridical perception, number of contrast illu- 
sions, number of accurate responses before reaching 
veridical perception, and the number of assimilation 
illusions). No significant differences on any of the 4 
measures were found between Ss who had received 
"setting" trials and those who had not. This result 
questions the basic methodological assumptions underly- 
ing Soviet set theory.—Journal abstract. 

OTI: Cunningham, Michael A, & Gray, Harry J. (U. 
California, Santa Cruz) Design and test of a cognitive 
model. International Journal of Man-Machine Studies, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 49-104.— Presents an early progress 
report on attempts to formulate a model that vigorously 
i such as language, problem 
solving, and concept formation in terms of neural 
s of mechanism is discussed, 
using D. O. Hebb's postulated cell assembly (1949) as a 
basic unit of Construction; and the alphabet, links, 


secondary circular reactions, familiar procedures in new 
Situations, active experimentation, and mental recombi- 
nation—are reviewed, and the 


ITIONS programs are included.— 5. McLean. 

9128. Freides, David. (Emory U.) Human information 
processing and 
memory, and deficit. 
1974(May), Vol. 81(5), 284-310, 
—Reviews studies on the relationship between sensory 
modality and information processing. Available hy- 
potheses concerning modality influence were not sup- 
ported, but an interaction between modality and infor- 
mation complexity could be discerned. With simpler 
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information (reaction signals and unidimensiona] dis- 
criminations) modalities are equivalent; contextua] and 
parametric factors determine intermodal relations, With 
complex information (spatial or temporal patterns) 
specific modalities are adept with Certain kinds of 
information, and what is received in nonadept modalities 
is recoded in the most adept. Generalizations about 
modality-information interactions depend on control of 
response factors. Implications of data and generaliza- 
tions for theories of memory, for measuring deficit in 
pathology, and for resolving the nativism-empiricism 
controversy are discussed. (5 p ref)—Journal abstract, 
9129. Just, Marcel A. (Carnegie-Mellon U.) Compre- 
hending quantified sentences: The relation between 
sentence-picture and semantic memory verification, 
Cognitive Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 6(2), 216-236, 
—Timed 42 undergraduates as they decided whether 
quantified sentences like “All (some) of the round figures 
are red” were true or false of an accompanying picture, 
The response latency was a function of the quantifier 
and the relation between the sets mentioned in the 
subject and predicate of the sentence. The pattern of 
latencies was similar to the pattern found for sentences 
that refer to concepts in semantic memory (e.g, “All 
(some) dogs are animals"). This result suggests that the 
Same process may be operating in both domains, 2 
alternative models of the process are considered, One 
model assumes that the common Process consists of 
computing the relation between the 2 sets mentioned in 
the sentence. The other model assumes that the common 
Process consists of comparing the representation of the 
sentence to the representation of information computed 
from the 2nd source. Both models are integrated with 
broader theories of performance in various comprehen- 
sion tasks. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. S 
9130. Kreitler, Shulamith; Kreitler, Hans & Zigler, 
Edward. (Tel Aviv U., Israel) Cognitive orientation and 
curiosity. British Journal of Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
65(1), 43-52.—Examined the role of cognitive conie 
as antecedents of curiosity. Following the theory ol 
cognitive orientation and a previous SC i 
study of curiosity behaviors, the hypothesis was tha ig 
measure of cognitive contents reflecting 4 Mur 
would predict curiosity behaviors. Ss were 84 y i: 
Brade boys and girls. They were administered ih 
Which yielded 20 measures of curiosity behaviors rios 
questionnaire of the cognitive orientation of curi A 
Which enabled assessment of the 4 belief pur 
measure reflecting all belief types predicted curi d 
behaviors on 14 of the 20 original meu 
unpredicted measures being mostly unrelaic e e So 
ty. Implications for the cognitive orientation SH 
for curiosity training are discussed. (24 ref)— 
abstract. & 
9131. Krueger, Lester E.; Keen, Robert s 
i ; ; York) Le 
Rublevich, Bella. (City Coll., City U. New duits and 
Search through words and nonwords by : Boch 
fourth-grade children. Journal of. Tapen A vr dat 
&» 1974(May), Vol. 102(5), SE graders 
experiment using 20 undergraduates and 10 for targe 
as Ss. Both children and adults searched E onwords 
letters through common words than We 3rd-order 
(scrambled collections of letters), and throug 
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pseudowords than through nonwords. Both groups 
reduced their search time by nearly the same proportion: 
10% through common words, 3% through 3rd-order 
pseudowords. Better readers tended to be faster search- 
ers, but there was no consistent relationship between 
reading ability and the ability to use the redundancy in 
words to speed letter research.—Journal abstract. 

9132. Majeres, Raymond L. (Western Illinois U.) The 
combined effects of stimulus and response conditions 
on the delay in identifying the print color of words. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 
102(5), 868-874.— Studied the interaction between stimu- 
lus and response conditions in the Stroop color-word 
interference effect in 2 experiments. Response conditions 
in Exp I required 36 college students to identify colors by 
using verbal responses (color names, color associates, or 
single letters). In Exp II 36 additional Ss identified the 
colors by writing the Ist letter of the responses used in 
Exp I. Stimulus conditions in both experiments were 
color only, color names in nonmatching print colors, and 
color-associated words in unrelated print colors. In line 
with predictions from J. Morton’s (see PA, Vol 43:11276) 
word recognition model, the Stimulus x Response 
interaction was significant in both experiments. Differ- 
ences between the experiments indicate that the type of 
response (verbal or motoric) influences the delaying 
effect of the words.—Journal abstract. 

9133. Masters, Roger D. (Dartmouth Coll.) Function- 
al approaches to analogical comparison between spec- 
ies. Social Science Information, 1973(Aug), Vol. 12(4), 
-28.—Presents an analogical study of human and 
animal behavior contrasting the approach of the beha- 
Vioristic psychologists with the ethology of K. Lorenz. 
The analogy vs homology distinction is related to the 
nàture-nurture continuity and the problem of the 
relation of learning to instinct. Economist K. Boulding is 
Cited as confusing analogies and homologies although 
Boulding did state that a common ancestor must be 
assumed in cases of homology. Lorenz is regarded as 
Classifying analogies logically but using the term instinct 
ambiguously to include both function and cause. A 
Spatial and temporal paradigm of the 3 treatments of 
individual, group, or entire species and structure (“be- 
Ing"). process (“behaving”), or evolution (“becoming”) is 
Presented. It is concluded that any analogies should 
Telate to these categories and specify the level of analogy 
being drawn in order to clarify the relationship between 
Auman and animal behavior. (25 ref)—R. J. Anderson. 
_ 9134. McCloud, Thomas E. & Reitz, William. (Wayne 
County Community Coll.) Item bias: As determined by 
level of item difficulty (“P” values) and item rating 
Scale. Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 11(1), 17-38.—Stud- 
ted variations in item difficulty of 3 subtests of the Iowa 
, 8I of Basic Skills (Arithmetic Concept—Al, Vocabu- 
"e and Reading Comprehension) administered to 500 
e and 8th graders from 4 socioeconomic status 
Whe BrOups (black and white ghetto and middle class) 
Calif were matched for grade, age, and scores on the 
Spa Test of Mental Maturity. Item difficulty was 
Princi Y à social worker, school psychologist, high school 
deeg 3 research assistants, and 3 teachers. Raters 
“life pon Items on the degree to which they tapped the 

Pace” of the various SES groups (i.e., objects and 
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ideas significant in S's environment). Results for specific 
items on each subtest are presented. Data suggest that 
there was no single set of items which discriminated 
equally across all 4 SES groups and there were no clear- 
cut patterns of racial or social bias. The reliability of the 
life space ratings was uncertain,—L. Gorsey. 

2135. Popkin, Michael K., et al. (U.S. Naval Hosp., 
Orlando, Fla.) Novel behaviors in an extreme environ- 
ment. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
131(6), 651-654.—During the 6-mo Antarctic winter 
“night,” the 22-man South Pole station is one of the most 
extreme environments known to man. This environment 
was used as a laboratory to study 2 discrete behavioral 
phenomena, "staring" and "drifting." The Ist formal 
descriptions of these 2 altered states of consciousness are 
presented, etiological hypotheses concerning thyroid and 
thiamine function are tested, and questions about the 
relationship of these novel behaviors to clinical states of 
depression are raised. The possibility of adaptational or. 
pathological analogs of these behaviors existing in 
environments less obviously extreme—mental hospitals, 
prisons, isolated occupations, and ghettos—is suggested. 
—Journal abstract. 

9136. Roskam, Edw. E. & van der Sanden, A. L. 
(Catholic U. Nijmegen, Netherlands) [Models of factor- E 
analysis about longitudinal investigations.] (Duth) | 
Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar Grensge- — 
bieden, 1974(Mar), Vol. 29(1), 67-94.— Discusses factor- 
analytical approaches to the study of change and 
longitudinal processes as exemplified by changes in 
mental abilities, 2 factor-analytical interpretations of 
behavioral changes in mental abilities are summarized. 
In the qualitative interpretation, changes identify the 
structure of fundamental behavioral variables (e.g. 
variations in factor-loadings). In the quantitative inter- 
pretation, changes are the individual's perfonam on 
factors fundamental to behavior, (¢.g., changes in factor 
scores, their variations and correlations of covariances), 
Several models for changing factor scores include the 
simplex, illustrated by the Wiener- and Markov-simplex 
models (Jóreskog, 1973). Multivariate extensions of the 
simplex models include J. D. Carrol and J, Chang's 
Indscal technique (see PA, Vol 47:5960), which can be 
used within the framework of a multivariate Wiener- 
simplex model and can also be applied to the Cross 
sectional study of data. M. C. Corballis and P. E. Traub's 
model (see PA, Vol 47:3964), used for longitudinal factor 
analysis, is an extension of the multivariate Markov- 
simplex model. (English summary) (35 ref)—A. J. Ter 
Keurst. ae ` 

9137. Stenson, Herbert H. (U. Illinois, Chicago 
Circle) The lens model with unknown cue structure. 
Psychological Review, 1974(May), Vol. 81(3), 251-264. 
—Argues that the components of the model equation for 
Brunswik's lens model are the counterparts of the 
concepts of reliability, validity, and correction for 
attenuation in classical test theory, when an appropriate 
set of assumptions is satisfied. These assumptions are 
stated and discussed, and it is shown that this view of the 
lens model leads to a solution for the components of the 
model equation that does not involve measures of the 
cue variables. Thus, the lens model equation can be used 
to study judgmental processes in situations such as 
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| research in natural settings where the cues for judgment 
_ may be largely unknown.—Journal abstract. 

9138. Stromnes, Frode J. (U. Turku, Finland) 
Memory models and language comprehension. Scandi- 
navian Journal of Psychology, 1974, Vol. 15(1), 26-32. 
—Outlines a schematic model for storage of meaningful 
verbal material which assumes that storage of words and 
meaningful symbols are separate. Accordingly, it is 
argued that transformational grammar may be in error 
and that the recent distinction between thinking in words 
vs thinking in imagery may be spurious. Since symbols 
carrying meaning must be isomorphs of real states, the 
distinction between abstract and concrete cognition can 
scarcely be upheld. Cognition, even in its conceptual 
forms, is seen to be always concrete. The dimensions of 
Word storage are thought to be phonological. A prelimi- 
nary analysis in which phonetical molecules were used 
resulted in regarding the distinction between inflectional 
and agglutinating languages as a purely phonological 
feature. An explanation is offered as to the different 
probabilities of word-form change within different 
languages. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9139. Teigen, Karl H. (U. Bergen, Psychological Inst., 
Norway) Overestimation of subjective probabilities, 
Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1974, Vol. 15(1), 
56-62.—Previous studies indicate that when asked to 
estimate the probability (p) of outcomes of draws froma 
binomial population, student Ss tend to report p values 
that clearly exceed the objective ones. In the present 2 
experiments with 255 undergraduates, the p of specific 
binomial sequences was even more overestimated, while 
the answers became much more Conservative when the 
outcomes were 
findings were replicated when the P Of heights in a male 
and a female student population was estimated. When 


irrespective of the 


ance ` the "fundamental Convention" of 
probability (i.e., that the sum of all probability estimates 


outcomes of samples from a given population, A general 
tendency of overestimation made 
probabilities exceed one 
subjective sampling distributions appeared to be unaf- 
fected by sample size (V = 
outcomes, and were flatter Corresponding 


tef)—Journal 


9141. Walker, Priscilla C. & Johnson, R. F. (Medfield 
State Hosp., Mass.) The influence of presleep sugges- 
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tions on dream content: Evidence and Methodological 
problems. Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Jun), Vol, 81(6), 
362-370.—Discusses experimental and clinical data 
indicating that with some Ss the administration of 
presleep suggestions to dream on a Specific topic can 
influence the content of nocturnal dreams. This relation- 
ship occurs regardless of whether or not the dream 
reports are solicited upon awakening in the morning, 
upon awakening from REM sleep, or upon awakening 
from NREM sleep. Adequate specification of the 
relationship between presleep suggestions and dream 
content has been hindered by a variety of methodolopi- 
cal problems, e.g., inadequate assessment techniques, 
dream reports of questionable validity, and the con- 
founding of suggested effects with other effects. Failure 
to recognize that there are nocturnal mental activities 
other than the dream has also impeded progress. 
Promising directions for future research are discused. (32 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

9142. Warren, Robert E. & Lasher, Margot D. 
(Columbia U.) Interference in a typeface variant of the 
Stroop test. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
15(1), 128-130.—Asked 13 male and 7 female undergrad- 
uates to name the typeface in which a printed item 
appeared in a discrete trial variant of the Stroop Color- 
Word Test. Items were (a) typeface names appearing in 
antagonistic typefaces, (e.g., the word “script” printed in 
bold type); and (b) nonsense strings constructed by 
jumbling the letters in a typeface name (e.g., "psrtci 
printed in bold type). Typeface-naming latencies were 
significantly longer for the Ist type of items. The 
distributions of individual trial latencies are discussed. 
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9143. Bakal, Curtis W.; Johnson, Randall D. & 
Rescorla, Robert A. (Harvard U., Medical School, 
Boston) The effect of change in US quality on the 
blocking effect. Paviovian Journal of Biological a 
1974(Apr), Vol. 9(2), 97-103.—Notes that, if a con d 
tioned stimulus (CS) is paired with an SE 
stimulus (UCS) and then that CS together with 
redundant stimulus is paired with the UCS, SS 
of that redundant stimulus is attenuated or blo 
Present experiment explored the effect on this pe E 
of changing the quality of the UCS coincident wi UCS 
introduction of the redundant stimulus. eo 
quality disrupted blocking only when the UCS ie the 
was also increased. Quality changes in whic jenoy 
redundant stimulus was correlated with a lower e 
UCS only, increased blocking. Results support a Hr 
tioning model but are inconsistent with a jbstract. 
informational model of conditioning.—Journal SL 

9144. Bakan, Paul & Putnam, William. E ac? 
U., Burnaby, British Columbia, Canada) Wer 
discrimination and brain lateralization: Sex di 334-335. 
Archives of Neurology, 1974(Apr), Vol. SE, (see PA, 
q Administered a group form of C. M. Culver 123 male 
Vol 46:4082) test of lateral discrimination to ale left 
right-handed, 228 female right-handed, 28 me 
handed, and 21 female left-handed hi arts and 
looked at slide projections of right or left bo: yp or le 
were required to identify the body part Se ificantly 
Performance of right-handed women was sig"! 
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poorer than that of right-handed men, and the same 
trend was found for left-handed Ss. There was no 
significant difference between right- and left-handed Ss 
on the test. Results are discussed in terms of a sex 
difference in degree of functional asymmetry between 
the right and left cerebral hemispheres, and it is 
suggested that the female brain has less hemispheric 
functional asymmetry.—Journal abstract. 

9145. Barr, R. F. & McConaghy, N. (U. New South 
Wales, Prince Henry Hosp. Little Bay, Australia) 
Anxiety in relation to conditioning. Behavior Therapy, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 193-202.—Assigned 62 male 
undergraduates to 2 conditioning procedures employing 
nude film sequences and electric shocks as the UCSs, 
respectively. Penile volume responses and GSRs were 
measured. Anxiety was assessed by the Taylor Manifest 
Anxiety scale, Form A of the Eysenck Personality 
Inventory, Lovibond's Object-Sorting Test, clinical 
rating, and resting level of autonomic activity. Resting 
levels of heart rate, skin conductance, and spontaneous 
fluctuation frequency were not significantly related to 
each other or to questionnaire measures of anxiety. High 
and low anxiety Ss did not differ significantly in 
conditioning performance except that high scorers 
showed more efficient GSR conditioning in the appe- 
titive procedure as assessed by work ratio. Within each 
Tesponse system, CR amplitude was significantly related 
to UCR amplitude. GSR conditioning (assessed by CR 
amplitude and work ratio) was significantly related to 
Spontaneous fluctuation frequency at rest and change in 
basal conductance during the conditioning procedures. It 
is concluded that conditioning of a given response is 
related to indices of activity in that response system but 
hot to activity in other autonomic response systems. (18 
tef)}—Journal abstract. 

9146. Bock, R. Darrell. (U. Chicago) Word and image: 
Sources of the verbal and spatial factors in mental test 
Scores. Psychometrika, 1973(Dec), Vol. 38(4, Pt. 1), 
437457.— Examines several recent studies of the Prima- 
Ty Mental Abilities (PMA) Tests to investigate the 
hypothesis that the major dimensions of the PMA 
Tepresent fundamental sources of human individual 
differences. Data are reanalyzed from the Stranskov- 
Thurstone study and from the Michigan twin study, and 
research on the “split-brain” theory and on sex effects in 
Spatial ability is cited. It was found from data on 
differences between dizygotic co-twins that these differ- 
ences, free from social class and cultural effects to which 
eons in mental abilities are often attributed, yield 

© same verbal and spatial factors found in the general 
Population. It is concluded that, if individual ability 

ifferences are the result of genotypic limitations, there 
May be structural bases for the population variations 
Similar lo genetic differences in body structure. It is 
Suggested that future investigations of human mental 
SE should be based on family data, on foster and 
ang children, and on exceptional individuals of all types, 
` Should include biological as well as behavioral 
Variables, (33 ref) p. McLean. 

2 jo, Bouchard, Thomas J.; Drauden, Gail & 
wé SEN Jean. (U. Minnesota) A comparison of 
Probl ual, subgroup, and total group methods of 

em solving. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
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1974(Apr), Vol. 59(2), 226-227.—Reanalyzed data from 

Previous experiments in an attempt to answer the 
question: Given a large number of individuals to work 
on a problem, should they work individually and 
combine their output, or should they work together in a 
number of small groups and pool the output of the 
groups? In 9 contrasts, the pooled number of ideas 
generated by individuals was larger than the pooled 
number of ideas generated by groups (p < 0l; 2-tailed 
test). For the group sizes (4-9) and procedures (various 
forms of brainstorming) considered, it is concluded that 
the pooled-individual procedure was superior to the 
pooled-group procedure.—Journal abstract. 

9148. Brown, John. (U. Bristol, England) Recognition 
assessed by rating and ranking. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1974 (Feb), Vol. 65(1),13 —22.— Describes 3 
experiments with 114 university students comparing the 
rating and the ranking methods of assessing recognition, 
Either method provided a straightforward estimation of 
the proportion (R) of targets preferred to distractors; no 
distributional assumptions were involved. Estimates 
derived by the 2 methods were close. While the rating 
method is potentially subject to bias, a preliminary 
account is given of about which suggest that the bias is 
small provided that at least 4 rating categories are used. 
—Journal abstract. 

9149. Bruder, Gail A. & Silverman, Wayne. (State U. 
New York, Buffalo) Effects of familiarity and sequence 
length of analog matches in the simultaneous matching 
task. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(May), 
Vol. 102(5), 875-880.—Compared the effects of strin, 
lengths and familiarity on reaction time (RT) to physica 
and analog matches in an attempt to determine the 
nature of a size variation process assumed to occur 
during analog matches. 16 undergraduates served as Ss. 
Results replicated prior findings that “same” RTs to 
familiar word strings were faster than to nonfamiliar 
strings, and that this advantage increased over string 
length. For nonfamiliar strings analog matches were 
slower, but this difference was not influenced by string 
length. Thus, adjusting for size did not seem to occur in 
the matching or decision stages which appeared to be 
sequential. However, same RTs to analog and physical 
matches did not differ when familiar stimuli were used. 
This suggests that, if size variation is to be postulated as 
an early processing stage, familiarity effects must also 
occur quite early.—Journal abstract. 

9150. Cautela, Joseph R. & Baron, Mary G. (Boston 
Coll.) Pavlovian theory of dreamings. Pavlovian Journal 
of Biological Science, 1974(Apr), Vol. 9(2), 104-121. 
—Examines consistencies between dreaming data and 
Pavlovian theory of the general properties of the nervous 
system. An equation is made between Pavlov's excita- 
tion-inhibition continuum, the rapid eye movement- 
-nonrapid eye movement sleep cycle, and the basic 
rest-activity cycle. Speculations, based on this equation, 
are made about the interrelation between waking and 
sleeping behaviors, and testable hypotheses are suggest- 
ed. (72 ref)—Journal summary. 

vei Coe C. R.; Hilz, R. & Chapman, R. M. (U. 
Cambridge, Psychological Lab. England) A possible 
basis for individual differences in magnitude-estimation 
behaviour. British Journal of Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
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65(1), 85-91.—Established a correlation between the 
- amount of kinesthetic figural after-effect experienced by 
11 Ss (which may be related to the sensitivity of the CNS 
and the slopes of their brightness-estimation functions. 
These and related data suggest that part of the inter-S 
difference that is found in psychophysical magnitude- 
estimation experiments is not random, but is due to 
differences in the way in which an individual’s nervous 
system processes sensory information. Because the 
Tesponses in magnitude-estimation and kinesthetic after- 
effect tasks are different, it is unlikely that individual 
differences reflect response biases. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9152. de Klerk, L. F. & Vroon, A. G. (U. Leiden, 
Netherlands) The effect of cue-criterion function form 
on single-cue learning. Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
- gy, 1974(May), Vol. 102(5), 890-892.—Investigated the 
_ effect of the form of the function relating cues to a task 

criterion upon single-cue learning. There were 24 Ss in 3 
groups of 8 each. 3 function forms were used, one in each 
condition: a J-shaped, a reversed J-shaped, and a U- 
shaped function form. 3 results emerged. (a) Perform- 
ance gradually improved with training. (b) A U-shaped 
function was more difficult to learn than a reversed J- 
shaped function, and the latter was more difficult than a 
J-shaped function; this result is in agreement with the 
progression hypothesis. (c) The relative variances de- 
creased as a function of training; this does not support 
the 2-process theory of single-cue learning, which 
predicts that the relative variance first decreases and 
then increases.—Journal abstract. 

9153. Deregowski, Jan B. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland) 

Effects of Symmetry upon reproduction of Kohs-type 
figures: An African study. Brirish Journal of Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 65(1), 93-102.—Conducted 4 experi- 
ments to investigate the role of symmetry of stimuli upon 
responses of relatively unsophisticated Ss performing a 
Kohs-type task. Ss were 40 adult male laborers from the 
Bemba and other Zambian tribes, 10 in each experiment. 
Results suggest that the Ss had a tendency to build 
symmetrical responses to both symmetrical and asymme- 
trical stimuli, but that this tendency could be changed by 
altering the stimuli in such a way that their nature, as 
described in terms of information theory, remained 
constant. The responses were affected by the way in 
which Ss were requested to respond, responses per- 
formed with the preferred hand only differing from those 
performed with both hands.— Journal abstract. 

9154. Dewing, Kathleen & Hetherington, Paul. 
Anagram solving as a function of word imagery. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 102(5), 
764—767.— Conducted 2 experiments which examined the 
role of imagery in anagram solving. In Exp I 72 
undergraduate Ss attempted 12 anagrams constructed 
from nouns of high or low imagery value, with either no 
information, structural information, or semantic infor- 
mation as aids to solution. High imagery words were 
found significantly faster than low imagery words. Both 
structural and semantic clues facilitated performance, 
but structural information had a greater effect on the 
solution of low imagery words and semantic information 
had more effect on high imagery words. It is suggested 
that this might reflect the use of either letter manipula- 
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tion or word production Strategies under the different 
clue conditions. In Exp II the main effect of imagery was 
replicated with 24 undergraduates, using different ‘word 
lists and additional controls. The imagery effect was 
again highly significant and clearly independent of word 
frequency and associative meaningfulness, (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9155. DiSalvo, Vincent & Bochner, Arthur P. (U, 
Nebraska) PROF: A simulation and analysis technique 
for capturing information-processing policies. Simula- 
tion & Games, 1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 379-387.—Argues 
that although there has been much research in the field 
of human communication, the area of individual 
differences in human information Processing has largely 
been ignored. A methodology, referred to as the PROF 
technique, which is specifically designed for research in 
this area is described. Because the advance of communi: 
cation theory depends on developing an understanding 
of how people interpret information differently, the 
PROF technique not only isolates the degree of 
homogeneity among raters, but also defines the policies 
of these raters by identifying the relative importance 
assigned to each different dimension (factor array) in a 
particular information-processing policy. 3 Steps are 
involved in the procedure: (a) creation of the simulated 
profiles, (b) collection of the profile rating data, and (c) 
analysis of the data. Each step is discussed in detail and 
an illustration dealing with desirable characteristics in 
potential employees as judged by managers with varying 
years of experience is provided.—D. E. Anderson. 

9156. Forrest, Derek; Stevens, Richard & Dimond, 
Stuart. (U. Dublin, Trinity Coll., Ireland) Hypnotic age 
regression: An experimental demonstration of function- 
al ablation. /rish Journal of Psychology, 1973(Win), Vol. 
2(2), 78-85.—Established à conditioned GSR in a 20-yr- 
old female college student when she was in a deep 
hypnotic trance at her normal age and when she SC 
Tegressed to age 10. The response was then extinguishe 
at age 20 yet was still present at age 10. It ST 
therefore, that learning which took place after the m S 
which the S was hypnotically regressed did not al pe 
performance at that age. This finding implies nue 
functional separation of age levels can occur M 
is hypnotically regressed, and supports the functio 3 
ablation hypothesis (ie, if hypnotic repe 
genuine, later knowledge will have no effect on bel 
in the regressed state).—Journal abstract. Am 

9157. Greeno, James G. & Simon, Herbert d 
Michigan, Human Performance Center) Weer 
sequence production. Psychological Review, 197 SC) 
Vol. 81(3), 187-198.—Considers that lee i K 
a sequence may be stored in the form of a hiers ae 
operators and analyzes the conversion of sud SE 
tion into the appropriate serially ordered per! E on 
The requirements made by the interpretive Ded AS 
memory storage and complexity of compu ue 
discussed. Exact calculations for these require maet 
given for 3 interpretive processes: (a) one that ut man 
memory storage at a cost of carrying rs tation. 
computations, (b) one that is economical in Se that is 
but requires much memory storage, and (©) utationa' 
intermediate on both memory load and CO necessity 
complexity. It is concluded that there is nO 
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connection between the internal representation used to 
store pattern descriptions induced from sequences and 
the processes used to produce the sequences from the 
patterns, and that the pattern induction task, the pattern 
representation task, and the sequence production task 
must all be considered separately. (32 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9158. Greeno, James G. (U. Michigan) Hobbits and 
orcs: Acquisition of a sequential concept. Cognitive 
Psychology, 1974 Apr), Vol. 6(2), 270-292.—Required 
216 Ss to solve the hobbits-orcs problem repeatedly until 
they made no errors on 2 successive solutions. Groups 
varied in the kind of feedback given after errors. Further 
support was obtained for J. C. Thomas's (see PA, Vol 
52:Issue 5) conclusion that Ss organize the sequence of 
moves in small subsequences, rather than individual 
moves. Differences between feedback groups suggest 
that the organization was oriented forward in the 
problem, and this contrasts with “generality and problem 
solvings" (GPS) retroactive organization of this prob- 
lem. Comparison between feedback groups also leads to 
the conclusion that Ss learned from positive information 
indicating which response was correct, rather than by a 
Process of eliminating errors or sampling new strategies 
after errors, Analysis of acquisition data agrees with the 
hypothesis of all-or-none learning at individual states, 
except for one state where the additional complexity was 
related to an ambiguity about backward moves. The 
general pattern of results was invariant over a change in 
the characters of the problem (men and elves) designed 
lo produce a reversal of relationship between the 
characters concerning who was prevented from outnum- 
bering whom. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9159. Habu, Yoshimasa & Nakatsuka, Katsutoshi. 
(Hiroshima U., Japan) [Function of negative stimulus in 
discrimination reversal learning by children.] (Japn) 
Japanese Journal of Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 44(4), 
201-21 I.—To determine the inhibitory effect of negative 
pels in discrimination learning, 91 preschool child- 
CNN trained on shape discrimination. 4 groups 
e differential amounts of training in original 
Es Ne The effects were evaluated in terms of perform- 
M as reversal in which a new negative stimulus 
Gr Sc iro Me A nonmonotonic function of the degree 
REN learning was found: the latency on the Ist 
an ie ae was longer for Ss with no original learning 
Wo e while it was shorter for those 
chon ediate degrees of original learning —English 

a es Joseph B. & Grant, David A. (U. 
When the’ Se Eyelid conditioning performance 
classical rau le of reinforcement is changed from 
Journal o instrumental avoidance and vice versa. 
04) 7 hs Experimental Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
ormance d 19.— Examined eyelid conditioning per- 
forcement pune Stage 2 instrumental avoidance rein- 
ments er SE 5, 10, or 20 Stage-1 classical reinforce- 

BS uring Stage-2 classical reinforcement after 
ments. GE Stage-1 instrumental avoidance reinforce- 
assigned to re 80 male and 80 female undergraduates 
the iita * of 8 experimental groups. Response rate on 
Onditionin age-2 trial block of instrumental avoidance 

B Was a progressively increasing function of 
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the number of Stage-1 classical reinforcements. Re- 
sponse rate on the initial Stage-2 trial block of classical 
conditioning was greater if 5, 10, or 20 Stage-1 
instrumental avoidance reinforcements had been given 
than if none had been given. Response efficiency on the 
initial trial block of Stage 2 also indicated positive 
Tesponse transfer from instrumental avoidance reinforce- 
ment to classical reinforcement. Results are discussed in 
terms of the complexities of the reinforcement and 
extinction processes involved in classical and instrumen- 
tal avoidance conditioning of eyelid responses, (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9161. Herrmann, Douglas J. & McLaughlin, John P. 
(Hamilton Coll.) Recognition latency for a subjectively 
organized list. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(May), Vol. 102(5), 888-889.—After 12 student Ss 
learned a list of unrelated words organized into subjec- 
tive groupings, the representation of groupings in 
double-word displays (DWDs) affected recognition 
latency only when both words in a DWD were old. An 
hypothesis is offered to explain the differing effects on 
recognition of subjective and category organization. 

9162. Holzworth, R. James & Doherty, Michael E. 
(Bowling Green State U.) Inferences and predictions: 
Normative vs representative responding. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(Apr), Vol. 3(4), 300-302.—32 
university students in an inference task were given 
sequences of data in a symmetric, binary bookbag-and- 
poker-chip task. They responded not only with subjective 
probability estimates, but also with which hypothesis 
they considered favored. Given the same sequences in a 
prediction task, the same Ss made predictions of the 
next-to-be-observed datum. For the latter task, differen- 
tial outcomes are expected under the normative Bayesian 
model and the representativeness heuristic. The repre- 
sentativeness heuristic, which leads to the expectation 
that Ss' predictions would often run counter to the 
evidence, was supported.—Journal abstract. 

9163. Jeffries, Thomas B. (Los Angeles City Schools, 
Calif.) Relationship of interval frequency count to 
ratings of melodic intervals. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 1025), 903-905,— Tested 
Ss' validity in rating the 24 ascending and descending 
melodic intervals of the octave, using the ratings 
(obtained in an earlier study) of 116 college students 
based on their judgments as to how often they had heard 
or experienced each of these interval types in music, An 
interval count was taken of the total number of times 
each of the 24 interval types occurred in the printed 
scores of 53 current and standard popular vocal pieces, 
The interval ranks determined from the total count for 
each interval were correlated with the interval ranks 
determined from Ss’ mean interval ratings. Results 
indicate a high degree of validity for Ss’ ratings. Other 
aspects of the interval count are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

9164. Kanak, N. Jack & Jones, Karen N. (U. 
Oklahoma) Mixed-list manipulations of implicit associa- 
tive responses in verbal discrimination learning. Bulle- 
tin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Mar), Vol. 3(3-B), 
234-236.—Manipulated implicit associative responses in 
a verbal discrimination task with 48 undergraduates 
involving mixed-lists of (a) pairs containing associatively 
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related wrong (W) and right (R) items (intrapair 
condition), (b) associatively related W and R items in 
different pairs (interpair condition), (c) associatively 
related R items (interitem-AR condition), and (d) pairs 
involving no associative relationships (control condi- 
tion). In agreement with frequency theory, the interite- 
m-AR condition resulted in pronounced facilitation in 
acquisition relative to the control and interpair condi- 
tions, a result not consistently found with unmixed lists. 
Consistent with the “tagging” model but contrary to 
frequency theory, the intrapair condition was also 
Significantly superior to the control and interpair 
conditions. The control and interpair conditions did not 
differ, suggesting that the interference usually found in 
the interpair condition in unmixed lists may be largely 
inhibited under the present mixed-list conditions. 
—Journal abstract. 

9165. Karoly, Paul & Kanfer, Frederick H. (U. 
Cincinnati) Situational and historical determinants of 
self-reinforcement. Behavior Therapy, 1974(May), Vol. 
5(3), 381—390.— Studied the magnitude of self-reinforce- 
ment (SR +) and self-punishment (SR-) in a pseudoper- 
ceptual task as a function of both the pattern (variable or 
consistent) of previous external reinforcement and the 
direction of current, nonspecific feedback (e.g, "You're 
getting better” or "You're getting worse”). Working from 
a model which assumes SR to be based on an 
individual’s discrimination of the discrepancy between 
Current performance and a preset standard, it was 
hypothesized that a standard (50% accuracy) established 
under consistent prior performances would produce 
greater magnitude SR+ (with current increments in 
performance) and SR- (with current performance 
decrements) than would the identical standard derived 
from a variable prior pattern of reward. A trials effect 
was also expected. Results with 60 female undergradu- 
ates confirm the hypotheses. Implications for behavior 
change via self-evaluative and self-reinforcement tech- 
niques are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

9166. Kida, Mitsuro. (Nagoya U., Research Inst. of 
Environmental Medicine, Japan) [The effects of the 
Conditioned anxiety on the selective reaction time and 
the duration threshold in man.] (Japn) Japanese Journal 
of Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 44(6), 305-316.—Con- 
ducted 2 experiments to analyze the inhibitory effect of 
conditioned anxiety, which was manipulated experimen- 
tally by means of classical aversive discriminative 
conditioning. Selective reaction times were studied in 
Exp I and duration thresholds were measured in Exp II. 
In Exp II, the degree of the conditioned anxiety was 
controlled by the intensity of the electric shock used as 
the unconditioned stimulus (UCS) and the number of 
reinforcement trials. In both experiments, galvanic skin 

responses (GSRs) were recorded as a measure of the 
formation of conditioning. It was found that a clear-cut 
GSR discrimination was acquired within 10 reinforce- 
ments. After the 10 reinforcements, reaction time to the 
positive conditioned stimulus (CS*) was significantly 
lengthened in comparison with the control level. Howev- 
er, there was no effect of the conditioned anxiety on the 
duration thresholds. After 30 reinforcements, significant- 
ly higher thresholds were found for CS* than for CS- 
and the increase in thresholds for CS* was highly 
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correlated with the degree of conditioning (ie, the 
intensity of the UCS). (16 tef}—English abstract, ` 

9167. Kinney, Jill M. & Sachs, Lewis B. (Tacoma. 
Pierce County Comprehensive Mental Health Center 
Wash.) Increasing hypnotic susceptibility. Journal. E 
Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 83(2), 145-156. 
—Investigated the effectiveness of an Operant condition. 
ing approach for increasing the hypnotic Susceptibility of 
30 university students. Results reveal significant increas. 
es in hypnotic susceptibility, Significant generalization to 
a new set of more difficult items, and no substantial 
decrease in the stability of improvement, Attitudinal, 
motivational, and learning factors are considered in 
relation to the observed changes in hypnotic Susceptibili- 
ty.—Journal abstract. 

9168. Klapp, Stuart T. (California State U., Hayward) 
Syllable-dependent pronunciation latencies in number 
naming: A replication. Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
er, 1974(Jun), Vol. 102(6), 1138-1140.— Previous experi- 
ments have shown that the latency for the initiation of 
pronunciation of words and 2-digit numbers depends on 
the number of syllables to be named. However, L, 
Henderson, M. Coltheart, and D. Woodhouse (see PA, 
Vol 51:10366) have shown that the presence of decades 
(e.g, 20 or 30) was confounded with syllables in the 
number studies. The present experiment successfully 
replicated the naming latency effect for number stimuli 
while controlling for this variable.—Journal abstract, 

9169. Klisz, Diane. (U. Oklahoma, Health Sciences 
Center, Oklahoma City) The role of the new cortical 
areas in humans. Biological Psychology Bulletin, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 3(1) 24-29.—Examines neocortical 
differences between man and other mammals with 
regard to the higher mental functions of man. Particular 
emphasis is placed upon the functions of 2 cortical H 
which are uniquely developed in man: the frontal an 
posterior association areas. Clinical evidence suggests 
that both areas are equally important in maintaining ^ 
highest forms of human behavior. (19 ref)—/ourna 
abstract. U 

9170. Koch, Daniel L. & Moffat, Gene H. P 
Southern Mississippi) Effect of type of aversive d 
and warning signal duration on human avoi Ei i 
performance. Bulletin of the Psychonomic ud 
1974(Apr), Vol. 3(4), 285-288.—Gave 60 undergra M 
40 leverpress avoidance trials, with omission of e T 
ing material or a 98- or 120-db tone serving E 
aversive stimulus. Within each aversive stimulus [2 the 
one-half of the Ss received a 2-sec warning sgn i onse 
remaining Ss the signal duration was 6 E d 
latency was the only measure that reflected differ ated. A 
avoidance performance for the variables inv ss 
functional equivalence for the 2 types ol Journal 
stimulus events was supported. (19 "elt: 
abstract. 

9171. Krauss, Herbert H.; Katzell, Raymond M 
Beatrice J. (Hunter Coll., City U. New Mer joamit 
hypnotic time distortion upon free-reca vol. 832) 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Apr). modify the 
140-144.—Attempted, by using hypnosis Pa alter the 
Perception of the passage of clock time, free- 
amount of effective time available to Ss E serve 
learning. 80 undergraduate and graduate stu 
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as Ss, in 8 experimental groups of 10 each. It was 
hypothesized that if effective time is manipulated 
successfully by hypnotic instructions designed to prod- 
uce time distortion, Ss receiving instructions designed to 
stretch 3 min into 10 should perform as well in a free- 
recall learning task as Ss allotted 10 min of nominal time 
and better than Ss allotted 3 min of nominal time for the 
task. This was found to be the case. Results are 
compared to those of previous studies, and limitations of 
the investigation are mentioned.—Journal abstract. 

9172. LaBerge, David & Samuels, S. Jay. (U. 
Minnesota) Toward a theory of automatic information 
processing in reading. Cognitive Psychology, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 6(2), 293-323.—Describes a model of information 
processing in reading in which visual information is 
transformed through a series of processing stages 
involving visual, phonological, and episodic memory 
systems until it is finally comprehended in the semantic 
system. The processing which occurs at each stage is 
assumed to be learned and the degree of this learning is 
evaluated with respect to 2 criteria: accuracy and 
automaticity. At the accuracy level of performance, 
attention is assumed to be necessary for processing; at 
the automatic level, it is not. Experimental procedures 
are described which attempt to measure the degree of 
automaticity achieved in perceptual and associative 
learning tasks. Factors which may influence the develop- 
ment of automaticity in reading are discussed. (52 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9173. Lafferty, Terence & Higbee, Kenneth L. 
(Brigham Young U.) Realism and risk taking. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 827-829.—30 
college students made decisions on a questionnaire for 
real payoffs and for hypothetical payoffs. Ss tended to be 
less tisky when their decisions were made for real 
Consequences than when their decisions were hypotheti- 
cal, Suggesting that caution should be used in predicting 
real risk-taking behavior from measures of hypothetical 
Tisk.— Journal abstract. 

9174. Levey, Archie B. & Martin, Irene. (Medical 
Research Council, Clinical Psychiatry Unit, Chichester, 
England) Sequence of response development in human 
eyelid conditioning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 102(4), 678-686.—Examined the acquisi- 
tion of the conditioned eyelid response from the 
standpoint of response patterning to determine whether 
response shape develops in an orderly sequence inde- 
Pendent of response frequency. Ss were 72 adult males. 
A he analysis was confined to unreinforced trials in order 
E avoid masking of the characteristic response shapes by 

* UCR. The influence of response frequency was 
assessed by varying air-puff intensity and interstimulus 
Interval. The 4 response shapes identified were (a) the 
E. alone; (b) an unaccompanied response in the latency 
E the UCR; (c) a double response combining (a) 
M ); and (d) a response in which (a) and (b) were 
i Ee blended. The eyelid response appeared 
ae ibit an orderly Sequence of development culminat- 
E. m blended response, though this development 
E ee aracterized by frequent return to the earlier 

ine types. (35 ref)—Journal abstract. 
Will 5. Matteson, Halsey H.; Lewis, Joel H. & Dunlap, 
4m P. (Tulane U.) Effects of stimulus duration on 
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temporal facilitation. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 3(4), 295-297. Results of using 100 
msec and 5-sec onset test stimuli with 2 Ss show that 
temporal facilitation was less and occured only with 
identical test and comparison stimuli. Offset latencies 
were shorter than onset latencies, and only 1 S showed 
temporal facilitation with offset test stimuli. 

9176. Meazzini, Paolo. (U. Trieste, Inst. of Psycholo- 
gy, Italy) [Motivation and relevance of incidental 
learning in terms of meaningfulness.] (Ital) Archivio di 
Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
33(2-3), 276-288.— Reports findings indicating that 
frequency of usage in the Italian language is basically 
responsible for 81.2% of the variance in incidental 
learning. Set-induced motivation (promise of high marks 
in an official school subject) was responsible for 14.3% of 
the variance. 

9177. Moffat, Gene H. & Koch, Daniel H. (U. 
Southern Mississippi) Effect of delay and duration of 
punished extinction following avoidance conditioning. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 
779—784.—70 undergraduates acquired an avoidance 
response with omission of recording constituting the 
aversive stimulus. A subgroup of 60 Ss received a 
punished extinction procedure in which omission of 
recording occurred either 0, 3, or 6 sec aftera response; 
Duration of recording omission in each delay group was. 
either 5 or 15 sec. The other 10 Ss received a normal 
extinction procedure in which only the conditioned 
stimulus (CS) was presented. Results indicate that 
resistance to extinction was directly related to the delay 
intervals. Duration did not differentially affect perform- 
ance during extinction. Greatest resistance to extinction 
occurred in the CS-only group. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9178. Musante, Gerard J. & Anker, James M. (Duke 
U., Medical Center) Cognitive, physiological, and motor 
effects of systematic desensitization on complex stimu- 
lus generalization. Behavior Therapy, 1974(May), Vol. 
5(3), 365-380.—Studied generalization of systematic 
desensitization across stimulus dimensions of a complex 
stimulus. 18 female undergraduates were conditioned by 
electric shock to a "2-dimensional" stimulus, Ss in | 
group were desensitized on 1 dimensional hierarchy, 
while Ss in another group were desensitized on the other 
dimensional hierarchy. Desensitized to one dimension, 
groups generalized verbal reports of anxiety reduction 
(cognitive system) to the other dimension. Physiological- 
ly, Ss desensitized only to the dimension on which they 
were treated; they did not generalize to the untreated 
dimension. Reaction time (motor system) data were not 
influenced by treatment. It is concluded that verbal 
reports and physiological responses in systematic desen- 
sitization may not reflect the same process. In systematic 
desensitization, separate response systems may need to 
be altered before treatment can be considered successful. 

7 ref)—Journal abstract. da 
s As. Olson, Gary M. & Laxar, Kevin. (Michigan 
State U.) Processing the terms right and left: A note on 
left-handers. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 102(6), 1135-1137.—Left-handed Ss 
performed a simple word-picture verification task using 
the terms "right" and "left." Unlike right-handers, Ss 
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showed no evidence for processing asymmetries between 
"right" and "left." In all other respects, however, their 
performance was comparable to right-handers. 

9180. Parker, J. L. (James Cook U. North Queens- 
land, Townsville, Australia) The neural efficiency 
analyzer: A technological breakthrough for intelligence 
measurement? Australian Journal of Mental Retardation, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 2(8), 217-221.—Describes the Neural 
Efficiency Analyzer (NEA), a test instrument developed 
by J. Ertl to give an unbiased view of intelligence. 2 
measures of ability are obtained: a neural efficiency 
score and a predicted IQ for an "ideal" or valid 
intelligence test. The instrument measures reaction time 
of brain waves to light flashes randomly spaced over 100 
sec. The measure is free of cultural influences and can be 
obtained even from infants. Because academic achieve- 
ment has cultural parameters, the NEA results probably 
will not be as helpful to educators as once thought. It has 
the same faults as other culture-fair tests in predicting 
academic achievement. The NEA will be most helpful in 
identifying those children with special learning problems 
and other exceptional children.—C. L. Nicholson. 

9181. Perper, Timothy & Chase, Julia. (Livingston 

Coll, Rutgers State U., New Brunswick) Conceptual 
deficits in women. Science, 1974(May), Vol. 184(4138), 
809-810,—Criticizes the study by H. Thomas et al (see 
PA, Vol 51:6293) which reported that female undergrad- 
uates who did not understand the concept that the 
surface of still water in a bottle is always horizontal 
failed to grasp the concept after 2 types of task 
procedures were used to elicit self-discovery of the 
principle. Procedural inadequacies in the treatment of 
experimental and control Ss are pointed out (e.g., control 
Ss were asked "leading" questions about the principle, 
while experimental Ss were not). The teaching procedure 
and the apparatus used are also criticized since the 
specific containers appear to have created optical or 
perceptual difficulties. The selection of Ss is also 
discussed, since only women who failed 7 times in a row 
to learn the concept were chosen for the experiments; it 
is suggested that at least some Ss believed themselves to 
be mechanically or intellectually inept and could not 
understand physics. Issues relating to experimental bias 
(e.g., the elimination of naive males from the Ss and the 
pooling of data) are also raised.—L. Gorsey. 

9182. Pickering, John W. & Topping, Jeff S. (Louisia- 
na State U., Baton Rouge) Comparison of six response- 
elimination techniques following VR reinforcement 
training in humans. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 3(4), 264-266.—Employed 60 under- 
graduate Ss in an examination of the relative response- 
eliminating effects of the following 6 procedures: 
extinction training, omission training, Tesponse cost, 
omission training plus response cost, extinction training 
plus response cost, and omission training with a gradual 

introduction. Results indicate that all procedures elimi- 
nated responding significantly more effectively than did 
extinction training. In addition, omission training plus 
response cost, extinction training plus response cost, and 
omission training with a gradual introduction reduced 
responding significantly more effectively than did either 
omission training or response costs, which did not differ 
significantly from each other. Omission training plus 
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response cost and extinction training plus response cost 
decreased responding significantly more efficiently than 
did omission training with a gradual introduction, 
although they were not significantly different from each 
other.—Journal abstract. 

9183. Reuchlin, M. (U. Paris V-René Descartes 
France) [Formalization and realization in natural 
thought: An hypothesis.] (Fren) Journal de Psychologie 
Normale et Pathologique, 1973(Oct), No. 4, 389-408. 
—Proposes that natural thought can be explained by2 
constant processes: a process of formalization, whose 
genesis and functioning have been described by J. 
Piaget; and a process of realization which can generate 
contents of a permanent type. Natural thought supplies 
information or responses that are immediately accessible, 
and it furnishes indivisible blocks of diverse information 
or subprograms not modified by responses. Functions 
used to define processes of realization are assumed by 
known psychological mechanisms of different levels; 
reflexive, perceptual, 2nd order conditioning, and higher 
mechanisms of acquisition. The dynamics of interactions 
between formalization and realization govern the devel- 
opment of natural thought. One of the 2 processes can 
substitute partially or entirely for the other, or they can 
function in a complementary or antagonistic relation- 
ship.—L. A. Ostlund. 

9184, Rickards, John P. & Di Vesta, Francis J. 
(Purdue U., Educational Psychology & Research Sec- 
tion) Type and frequency of questions in processing 
textual material. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 66(3), 354-362.— While reading a prose 
passage, 80 undergraduates answered questions alter 
every 2 or every 4 paragraphs of text. Moreover, Ss 
responded to meaningful-learning questions requiring 
subsumption of facts under given ideas, questions 
involving rote learning of facts, questions demanding 
rote learning of ideas, or task-irrelevant questions. When 
questions occurred more frequently, meaningful-leamie 
questions resulted in recall of relevant and ine 
information that was equal to or greater than ai 
learning-of-ideas or task-irrelevant questo E 
meaningful-learning questions were adversely A or 
by less frequent pacing. It is argued that ve Er 
thorough processing associated with meaningful-lea Ni 
questions necessitated their relative closeness we 
Furthermore, it appears that different types of 2 a 
can influence the direction (forward vs backwar 
kind of processing activities associated with them. 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

9185. Ross, Susan M.; Ross, Leonard E. & Werden 
Deborah. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) Trace a fi 
differential classical eyelid conditioning 197 (Ma) 
adults. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, s 


ENO) ts wil 
Vol. 3(3-B), 224-226.— Describes 2 expedit and 


: ter- 
ning at inl 
Bam, 


stimulus intervals (ISIs) of 800, 1,100, and |, having 3 


the UCS. There was no significant trace © 
ISI, which indicates that the recognition or 1 1 condi 
response involved in the differential pes. trace- 
ing of adult humans is maintained during 
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stimulus offset to UCS-onset intervals. Exp II compared 
trace and delay differential conditioning at 300-, 500-, 
and 800-msec ÍSIs. Again there was no trace condition- 
ing deficit. Differential conditioning was significantly 
oorer at a 500- than at an 800-msec ISI, and no 
differential conditioning was found with a 300-msec ISI. 
The level of conditioning of the 300-msec group was 
much below that of the other groups and that expected 
for single-cue conditioning at the same ISI—Journal 
abstract. 
9186. Schmitt, David R. (U. Washington) Effects of 
reinforcement rate and reinforcer magnitude on choice 
behavior of humans. Journal of the Experimental Analysis 
of Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 21(3), 409-419.—Each of 5 
college students in Exp I responded on 4 concurrent VI 
schedules. In contrast to previous studies using nonhu- 
man organisms, relative response rate did not closely 
match relative rate of reinforcement. Discrepancies 
ranged from .03 to .43 (mean = .19). Similar discrepan- 
cies were found between relative amount of time spent 
responding on each schedule and the corresponding 
relative rates of reinforcement. In Exp II in which 
reinforcer magnitude was varied for each of 5 additional 
Ss, similar discrepancies ranging from .05 to 20 
(mean = .21), were found between relative response 
rate and relative proportion of reinforcers received. In 
both experiments, changeover rates were lower on the 
long-interval concurrent schedules than on the short- 
interval ones. Results suggest that simple application of 
previous generalizations regarding the effects of rein- 
forcement rate and reinforcer magnitude on choice for 
VI schedules does not accurately describe human 
behavior in a simple laboratory situation.—Journal 
abstract. 
9187. Sims-Knight, Judith & Lipsitt, Lewis P. 
Extended mediation in children's paired-associate 
learning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974( May). 
Vol. 102(5), 915-916.— Studied paired-associate learning 
in 80 3rd graders. The stimulus words of List III were 
Teplaced with pictures of the stimulus objects or of 
Objects in the same class. Results indicate that 3rd grade 
children apparently have the ability to make implicit 
associations in a mediational chain. 
: 9188. Smith, Edward E.; Shoben, Edward J. & Rips, 
TUA J. (Stanford U.) Structure and process in 
Rene memory: A featural model for semantic 
bred Psychological Review, 1974(May), Vol. 81(3), 
AE Proposes a model to account for recent 
AW e Si the time needed to decide that a test instance 
Ka dee e of a target semantic category. Itis assumed 
er Gr of a lexical term can be represented by 
finm. ; catures. Some of these features are essential or 
while E of a word’s meaning (defining features), 
Khare, : ers are more accidental or characteristic aspects 
SM features). This defining vs characteristic 
Re ‘on is combined with a 2-stage processing 
the See in such a way that the Ist stage determines 
category c between the test instance and target 
Kansas SC respect to both defining and characteristic 
quM i e the 2nd stage considers only agreement 
consistent elining features. This model is shown to be 
experim with most semantic memory effects, and 2 
ents on category size and instance-category 
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ee using undergraduates as Ss provide further 
ailed support for it. (1% p ref)—Journal abstract. 

9189, Thomas, John C. (Harvard U., Medical School, 
ECH) an Sasi of eer in the hobbits-orcs 

. Cognitive Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. d 
257-269.—Asked a iot of Ko SC BE to . ay 
problem in which hobbits and orcs had to be transported 
across a river. In Exp I, a part-whole group of Ss solved 
the problem starting at a different state in the middle and 
then were given the entire problem. Comparison with a 
control group indicated that the initial practice of the 
part-whole group did not facilitate their later perform- 
ance on the same problem segment, but did facilitate 
performance in a different portion of the problem. In 
Exp II, some Ss were given feedback halfway through the 
problem that they were on the right track, Results give 
some support to the notion that a possible difficulty in 
the problem is the Ss belief that he must have entered a 
blind alley in the search space. However, other difficul- 
ties were also involved. Inferences from several different 
dependent performance variables, the transfer results, 
and Ss’ comments consistently suggested that Ss solving 
this problem needed to undergo a number of cognitive 
changes (3-4) that was smaller than the minimum 
number of external moves required to solve the problem 
(11).—Journal abstract. 

9190. Toppino, Thomas C. & Johnson, Peder J. (U. 
New Mexico) Interaction of positive and negative labels 
with category composition in attribute identification 
concept performance. Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Jun), Vol. 102(6), 1035-1038.—Describes an 
experiment with 50 introductory psychology undergradu- 
ates in which the effect of response label ("example" or 
"nonexample") was separated from the effect of category 
composition (the stimuli contained in a conceptual 
category) by employing pairs of complementary con- 
cepts and requiring $ to solve 2 successive problems with 
only examples or only nonexamples. It was predicted 
that the positive label ("example") would facilitate. 
performance in category composition conditions charac- 
terized by a high relative duc of relevant stimulus 
values, while the negative la el ("nonexample") would 
facilitate performance in category composition condi- 
tions characterized by a low relative EEN of 
relevant stimulus values. Results on the initial problem 
confirm the experimental prediction. By the 2nd prob- 
lem, the effects of response label had di 
leaving only a category composition effect. The hy- 

theses are discussed in relation to an earlier hypothesis 
based on pre-experimental experience.—Journal abstract, 

9191. Underwood, Benton J.; Shaughnessy, John J, & 
Zimmerman, Joel. (Northwestern U.) The locus of the 
retention differences associated with degree of hier- 
archical conceptual structure. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 102(5), 850-862.—Conduct- 
ed an experiment with college students, 18 in each of 24 
groups, using constant-order paired-associate lists. in 
which the numbers 1-24 were stimulus terms, and 24 
nouns were response terms. The order of the nouns was 
varied across 5 lists to produce à different number of 
hierarchical conceptual levels in the lists. There were 2 
degrees of original learning and 3 types of retention tests 
after 24 hrs. The study-test method was used. Learning 
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“rate was related directly to the degree of conceptual 


structure, but retention was uninfluenced by structure. A 
further experiment with 36 Ss showed that the direct 
relation between recall and structure found in an earlier 
study is to be attributed to the anticipation method in 
Which information at recall is in an amount that is 
directly related to the conceptual structure.—Journal 
abstract. 

9192. van Duyne, P. C. (State U. Groningen, Inst. for 
Experimental Psychology, Netherlands) Realism and 
linguistic complexity in reasoning. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 65(1), 59-67.—Performed an 
experiment to determine whether there would be a 
difference in insight between an inferential problem 
expressed in a symbolic and in a realistic form. The task 
consisted of the selection of cards which, if turned over, 
could violate a given rule. The logical relation which the 
rule expressed was that of material implication, present- 
ed in 4 different linguistic forms. In addition, the rule 
expressed either an arbitrary relation between symbols, 
or a realistic relation between supposed states of affairs. 
There was a large difference between the symbolic 
condition and realistic condition: only 7 out of 24 
undergraduate Ss made the correct response in the 
symbolic condition, whereas 18 did so in the realistic 
condition. There was an interaction between the linguis- 
tic form of the rule and the mode of presentation of the 
USE and a different error pattern for different 
. linguistic forms. It is argued that the crucial underlying 
variables in the realistic condition may be revealed by 

manipulating those variables in concrete material which 
affect insight —Journal abstract. 
` 9193. Warr, Peter. (Medical Research Council, Social 
& Applied Psychology Unit, U. Sheffield, England) 
Combining three items of personal information. British 
Journal of Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 65(1), 1-5.—Ap- 
plied methods previously employed to investigate the 
relative importance of cues in 2-item compounds to the 
3-item case. Data are analyzed in terms of how much the 
most extreme single inference is pulled back by the other 
2 inferences making up a compound. Results closely 
parallel the previously reported 2-item findings. Evalua- 
tive direction of inferences was a Significant determinant 
of importance, the absolute difference between the most 
and least polarized constituent (where this exceeded 1.0 
on an ll-point scale) had no influence, and the middle 
item operated ina predictable manner. The generality of 
and benefits from the analytic procedures employed are 
briefly examined.—Journal abstract, 

9194. White, Raymond M. (Miami U.) Hypothesis 
behavior as a function of amount of pretraining. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 102(6), 
1053—1060.— Performed 2 experiments to determine the 
effects of conceptual pretraining on the hypothesis 
behavior exhibited by human Ss on simultaneous 
discrimination problems that included blank trials. For 
Exp I, 80 Ss were given 0, 1, 2, 3, or 4 simultaneous 
discrimination problems prior to 4 blank trials problems. 
Exp II was defined by the factorial combination of 0, 2, 

4, or 6 pretraining problems and 2 sets of instructions. 
128 undergraduates were given routine instructions or 
directions to consider a single hypothesis at a time. With 
training, Ss were more likely to maintain their previous 
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hypothesis after positive Outcomes and to alter their 
hypothesis after negative outcomes. It is concluded that 
the uniprocess hypothesis models (e.g. M. Levine's 1966 
model) do not accurately describe the behavior of 
untrained Ss, and that a multiprocess model of conceptu- 
al learning is needed.—Journal abstract. 

9195. Yadrick, Robert M. & Kausler, Donald Hu 
Missouri, Columbia) Verbal discrimination learning for 
bilingual lists. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(May), Vol. 102(5), 899-900.—Tested 60 university 
students of German and found the standard decrement 
in verbal discrimination learning for an interpair 
relationship between right (R) and wrong (W) items 
when the related words were bilingual translations of one 
another. However, the decrement occurred only when 
the R items were from the primary language (English) 
and the W items from the secondary language (German), 

9196. Yoshida, Hajime. (Kyushu U., Fukuoka City, 
Japan) [The distinction between two types of verbal 
conditioning: "Concept" conditioning and "associa- 
tion” conditioning.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Psycholo- 
£y» 1973(Dec) Vol. 44(5), 241-249.—Attempted to 
distinguish 2 types of Ss in verbal conditioning experi- 
ments: those who acquire the concept of the item to be 
conditioned, and those who are aware only of the 
contingency between the item to be conditioned and the 
reinforcement. Data from a Taffel-type conditioning 
experiment with foreign words and interviews with 159 
high school students were used to classify Ss into 3 
groups: unaware Ss (No Awareness group), Ss who were 
aware of the contingency only (Association group), and 
Ss who acquired the concept (Concept group). Results of 
the conditioning task show that (a) successful condition- 
ing occurred only in the Concept group; (b) no 
significant increases in performance from operant trials 
to acquisition trials were found in either the No 
Awareness or Association groups; and (c) there was id 
relationship between the acquisition of the concept an 
the number of subterms or their level of relatedness. The 
relevance of these distinctions between Ss to ur 
and Taffel conditioning paradigms is discussed—Engli 
summary. x " 

9197. Zajonc, R. B.; Markus, Hazel & Wilson, We 
R. (U. Michigan) Exposure effects and pert 
learning. Journal of Experimental Social Ps m cot 
1974(May), Vol. 10(3), 248-263.—Investigated t NT 
tributions of initial stimulus affect and of asc 
learning to the effects of repeated stimulus exposur each. 
experiments with 96 female undergraduates Ze 
Stimuli that were initially positive and stimuli SE 
initially negative were presented for different n 
times, and Ss rated these stimuli afterward on à hen 

g S 5 except W 
of affective dimensions. In all cases, ith every 
Negative affect was associatively paired ue increas 
stimulus exposure, affective responses Ss Sol 
ingly more positive with increasing expos te an 
indicate that the exposure effect can Conditions o 
initially negative stimulus affect when the cried Initial 
the mere exposure hypothesis are a affect wel? 
stimulus affect and associative learning o! fluencing the 
shown to be independent factors, the Ist T its slope. (19 
intercept of the exposure function, the 2n 
tef)—Journal abstract. 
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9198. Zenhausern, R. Damn lies or statistics? Journal 
of the A merican Society for Psychical Research, 1974, Vol. 
68(3), 281-296.—Discusses the logic of inferential statis- 
tics with special emphasis on Type I and Type II errors. 
A review of the basic concepts in hypothesis testing is 
followed by a discussion of the control of these errors in 
the context of their consequences. A final section is 
concerned with specific statistical procedures and their 
place in parapsychological research. It is concluded that 
the Type I error has been overemphasized at the expense 
of the Type II. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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9199. Anderson, C. M. & Craik, F. I. (U. Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) The effect of a concurrent task on 
recall from primary memory. Journal of Verbal Learning 
& Verbal Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 13(1), 107-113. 
—Describes an experiment with 24 undergraduates 
which showed that a nonverbal task performed concur- 
rently with list presentation causes a decrement in 
primary-memory recall for visual lists but not for 
auditory lists. It is concluded that continued attention is 
necessary to maintain information in primary memory, 
that a preattentive echoic store can mediate terminal 
item recall for auditory lists, and that forgetting from 
primary memory is related to the difficulty of an 
additional task. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9200. Baird, Raymond & Koslick, John D. (Wright 
State U.) Recall of grammatical relations within clause- 
containing sentences. Journal of Psycholinguistic Re- 
search, 1974(Apr), Vol. 3(2), 165-171.—Obtained 2 major 
lindings in a study of 20 college students' recall of 
meaningful grammatical relations within sentences: (a) 
verb-object relations in object-focus relative clauses 
were recalled less accurately than verb-object relations 
in subject-focus relative clauses, thus supporting the 
hypothesis that permuted word order in certain relative 
clauses interferes with adequate encoding of underlying 
grammatical relations; and (b) subject-verb relations in 
nested sentences in which a relative clause intervened 
between subject and verb (nested sentences) were 
retained in memory as accurately as uninterrupted 
subject-verb relations (not nested sentences).—Journal 
abstract. 

: 9201. Baldwin, Roger B. & Wickens, Delos D. (Ohio 
State U.) Release from PI and the physical aspects of 
Words. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Apr). 
Vol. 3(4), 305-306.—Used the release from proactive 
inhibition method in 3 experiments with a total of 544 Ss 
to measure encoding in memory of: l- vs 2-syllable 
Words; 2 and 3 vs 4 and 5 phonemes; and locus of 
Pronunciation, ie, closed-front vs open-back. No 
Significant release effects were found for number of 
syllables or number of phonemes, but the locus of 
Pronunciation produced a small but significant effect. 

9202. Banks, William P. (Pomona Coll.) Memory 
Search of words and nonwords. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 811-814.—In a study with 12 
College students, classification of single-letter probes as 
members or nonmembers of a list of letters held in 
UM Was faster when the memory list spelled a word 
nin When it did not. In terms of S. Sternberg's (1969) 

eory of memory search, results seem to show that the 
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speed of the letter-by-letter memory-comparison stage i 
increased when the letters in the memory set spell a 
word.— Journal abstract, 3 
9203. Begg, Ian. (McMaster U., Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada) Estimation of word frequency in continuous 
and discrete tasks. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 102(6), 1046—1052.— Presented long lists 
of concrete and abstract nouns which appeared varying 
numbers of times to 2 groups of 10 university students, 
Group 1 judged how many times each word occurred. 
during presentation (on-line) and again after the whole 
list had been presented (delayed). Group 2 only judged. 
the words after the list had been presented (discrete). AII 
Ss subsequently recalled the words. Frequency estimates 
were above true frequency for relatively low frequencies, 
and below for relatively high frequencies in both the 
delayed and discrete judgments, but more so in the latter, 
The interaction was more pronounced in abstract than in 
concrete nouns. Recall was a positive function of 
concreteness, true frequency, and subjective frequency, ' 
Results are discussed in terms of multiple-trace and 
multiple-process views of how frequency is represented. 
in memory. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. ; 
9204. Besner, Derek; Keating, J. K.; Cake, Leslie J. & | 
Maddigan, Richard. (U. Reading, England) Repetition 
effects in iconic and verbal short-term memory. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 102(5), 
901-903.—Applied G. Sperling's (see PA, Vol 
36:1BC29S) procedure of full and partial report, using 
tachistoscopically presented arrays of 100-msec duration: 
in 2 experiments with 6 undergraduate Ss each. A digit 
slide was repeated 48 times/session, with 48 slides of 
nonrepeated series (digits in Exp I; letters in Exp II) 
interpolated between repetitions, Results of both experi- 
ments demonstrated better recall of the repeated array, It | 
is concluded that M. T. Turvey's (see PA, Vol 41:9910) | 
observation that repetition effects differentiate verbal 
and iconic memory may be incorrect,—Journal abstract, 
9205. Biederman, Irving & Stacy, E. Webb. (State U. 
New York, Buffalo) Stimulus probability and stimulus 
set size in memory scanning. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 102(6), 1100-1107.—In many 
recent studies of speeded scanning of immediate memo- 
ry, variations in the size of the positive set (s) were | 
confounded with variations in the probability (P) of the 
individual items within the positive set; as s increased, P 
decreased. The present experiment, with 48 undergradu- 
ates in an introductory psychology course, examined | 
whether the effect on reaction time attributed to s could 
be accounted for by variations in P. This was accom- 
plished by factorially varying both s and P. Probability 
effects were confined to items in the positive set and 
were insufficient to account for the effect of s. Results 
are discussed in terms of a model in which s and P affect 
different information-processing stages. The s affects the 
number of comparisons between the encoded item and 
the items stored in the memory of the positive set, as 
proposed by S. Sternberg (1966, 1967). The P affects 
response selection—information as to the particular digit | 
that was presented was available to the mechanisms for | 
response selection, along with the knowledge that there 
was or was not a match. The response selection 
mechanisms are assumed to be biased in tune with the P 
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| values of the items within the positive set. (18 ref) 
- —Journal abstract. 

|. 9206. Birnbaum, Isabel M. (U. California, Irvine) 
"Category similarity and retroactive inhibition in free 
| recall. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 102(6), 1147—1149.— Presented 2 successive lists of 
categorized words to college students for free-recall 
learning. One-half of the categories appeared on both 
lists (repeated categories) and one-half appeared on only 
1 of the lists (nonrepeated categories). On the final test of 
i free recall of both lists, there was a retention loss of 
words within repeated categories and a loss of whole 
categories in nonrepeated categories in the Ist list. 

9207. Bjork, Elizabeth L. & Healy, Alice F. (U. 
| Michigan) Short-term order and item retention. Journal 

of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
| 13(1), 80-97.—Conducted an experiment and a replica- 
-tion, with 3 male and 3 female young adults each, 
| evaluating 2 hypotheses: (a) transposition errors made in 
| the recall of letter strings occur as a by-product of 
acoustic confusion errors and do not represent the loss of 
order information, and (b) order and item information 
|| are independently retained in short-term memory. 4- 
| consonant strings containing exactly zero or 2 acoustical- 
ly confusable items were recalled in order after retention 
| intervals of 3, 8, or 18 intervening digits, all characters 
being successively presented at a rate of 400 msec/item 
_ and read aloud by the S. An analysis of errors in relation 
to intra- and extrastimulus sources of acoustic confusion, 
retention interval, and serial position produced results 
| that refute the Ist and support the 2nd hypothesis. 

Implications for an adequate theory of the short-term 
RK retention of ordered strings are indicated—Journal 
abstract. 

9208. Bjork, Robert A. & Whitten, William B. (U. 
Michigan, Human Performance Center) Recency-sensi- 
tive retrieval processes in long-term free recall. 
Cognitive Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 6(2), 173-189. 
— Conducted 3 experiments with 92 undergraduates in 
which each presentation of a to-be-remembered item in a 
free-recall list was both preceded and followed by a 
distracting activity. Recall was delayed by an additional 
period of distracting activity. Pronounced long-term 
effects of recency were obtained, the standard short-term 
memory interpretation of recency effects in free recall 
notwithstanding. Results reflect retrieval Processes that 
are obscured by procedural characteristics of typical 
free-recall experiments.—Journal abstract, 

9209. Burns, V. David. (U. Maryland) Presentation 
rate and intralist repetition effects in immediate probe 
recall. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(May), 
Vol. 102(5), 813-817.— Tested recall in an immediate 

memory study by a missing-item probe for 2 levels of 
presentation rate (1 and 4 items/sec) and 4 intralist 
repetition conditions. 6 undergraduates served as Ss. 
Presentation rate results contradicted the single-process 
forgetting hypotheses that were considered, including 
constant or variable time decay and interference-only. 
Repetition effects support a multistore or multiprocess 
hypothesis. The divergent performance patterns exhibit- 
ed by groups of Ss who were exposed to different 
presentation rate orders emphasize the importance of 
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separating strategy from memory 
—Journal abstract. 

9210. Burwitz, Leslie. (Acadia U., Wolfville, Nova 
Scotia, Canada) Proactive interference and directed 
forgetting in short-term motor memory. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 1025), 
799-805.—Randomly assigned 300 university students to. 
10 treatment groups of 30 each. Motor proactive 
interference, produced by requiring Ss to recall 5 linear 
lever displacements in reverse order after a 90-sec 
retention interval, was completely eliminated by an 
instruction to forget the Ist 4 positions given prior to the 
presentation of the criterion (5th) response. Proactive 
interference was significantly reduced by a similar 
instruction given immediately before recall. Ss' ability to 
intentionally forget prior motor responses is assumed to 
explain the inconsistent findings of short-term motor 
memory research. To-be-forgotten prior items were not 
completely "discarded," however, since they were re- 
called as well as to-be-remembered prior items. The 
discussion centers on the cognitive control of motor 
behavior and, in particular, on the mechanisms of set 
differentiation, selective rehearsal, and selective search. 
(18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9211. Clark, Margaret; Stamm, Sharon; Sussman, 
Richard & Weitz, Steven. (Franklin & Marshall Coll.) 
Encoding of auditory stimuli in recognition memory 
tasks. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 3(3-A), 177-178.— Presented a tape of 13 sounds 
that were relatively easy to label and 13 nonlabelable 
sounds to 13 undergraduates. Later a 2nd tape contain- 
ing these same.26 sounds plus 17 new labelable sounds 
and 17 new nonlabelable sounds was presented to the 
same Ss. They were asked to indicate when they 
recognized a sound from the Ist tape. Ss were able to 
recognize a significantly greater number of the original 
labelable sounds than of the original nonlabelable 
sounds. These results seem to indicate that a dual coding 
process operates for sounds as well as for visual pictures 
and objects.—Journal abstract. 

9212. Colle, Herbert A.; Rose, Richard M. & Taylor. 
H. A. (Wright State U.) Absence of the gambler's fallacy 
in psychophysical settings. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 15(1), 31-36.—The gambler’s fallacy, x 
the negative recency effect, occurs on the early E " 
binary prediction experiments and has been attribute n 
the problem-solving activities of Ss in these situa 
2 different experiments with a total of 140 inue 
Students, no evidence of a negative recency effect i 
found for Ss' judgments in 2-choice recognition RE 
ments, although the typical negative recency effec or 
found when the same sequences of outcomes were Hf 
in binary prediction tasks. Data suggest Ve 
problem-solving attitude is responsible for the o 
Tecency effect. The absence of negative recency i may 
also suggests that simple path-independent we a 
provide adequate descriptions of response bias ¢ 
in judgmental tasks. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. ‘eal 

9213. Corballis, Michael C. (McGill U. M og. 
Quebec, Canada) The left-right problem in pl", 
Canadian Psychologist, 1974(Jan), Vol. pre ot 
— Makes some general observations on the pe n 
distinguishing between the directions of left an 


effects. (15 ref) 
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particular, it is suggested that the problem of discrimi- 
nating mirror-image stimuli, such as b and d is not a 
roblem of perception, but is rather one of remembering 
which label applies to which stimulus. 3 different theories 
of left-right confusion, which share the common idea 
that coding is left -right reversed between the 2 halves of 
the brain, are discussed. The theories proposed by S. T. 
Orton (1925) and by J. Noble (1966) are rejected in favor 
of a compromise theory which states that there is 
veridical exchange of perceptual information between 
the cerebral hemispheres, but that there is a left-right 
reversal in the transfer of memory traces from 1 
hemisphere to the other. (French abstract) (40 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9214. Corteen, R. S. & Dunn, D. (U. British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Shock-associated words 
in a nonattended message: A test for momentary 
awareness. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 102(6), 1143-1144.—Tested for momen- 
tary awareness of critical words in a nonattended 
message during shadowing. On only 1 out of 42 
occasions when there was a significant galvanic skin 
response to critical nonattended words did undergradu- 
ates signal awareness. This finding supports the hypothe- 
sis that there can be some semantic processing without 
awareness. 

9215. Den Heyer, Ken. (St. Francis Xavier U., 
Antagonish, Nova Scotia, Canada) Structural stimulus 
complexity: One factor influencing the clarity of iconic 
storage. Acta Psychologica, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 21-31. 
—Using the procedure of partial report, or the probe 
technique, 5 male undergraduates were required to 
process the position of items from a matrix containing 
fewer items than matrix cells. Different sets of stimulus 
cards containing items of varying structural complexity 
(e.g., circles, 4-sided and 8-sided shapes) were used to 
test the hypothesis that structural stimulus complexity 
and clarity of iconic storage are inversely related. Results 
support the hypothesis. Implications for the processing 
of visual information are discussed. (23 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9216. Derks, Peter L. & Dunman, Jean E. (Coll. of 
William & Mary) The effect of repetition of objects and 
object names on free recall. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(Apr), Vol. 3(4), 289-292.—Conducted 2 
experiments in which repeated presentation of objects or 
Object names to a total of 60 undergraduates increased 
their probability of recall. Objects were recalled better 
than object names, although the significance was 
borderline, Presentation of objects and their names 
Separately in a sequence resulted in recall at least as good 
as the repetition of an object. When asked to recall how 
the items had been presented, Ss made more errors on 
Presentation conditions of names than of objects. Results 
Support an imaginal-verbal dual code interpretation of 
Memory for objects and object names and indicate 
differences in the codes.—Journal abstract. 

o 9217. Dornié, Stanislav; Borg, Gunnar & Ohlsson, 
onica. Physical effort and short term memory- Reports 
trom the Institute of Applied Psychology, H Stockholm, 
973, No. 40, 7 p.—Used a simple short-term memory 
Paradigm, involving both forward and backward recall, 
to study the effect of arousal induced by light physical 
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effort. Ss were 41 17-23 yr old males. Arousal appeared | 
to improve recall by increasing the proportion of correet 
responses and/or by decreasing the processing time, In. 
addition, the primacy to recency ratio was lower under | 
physical effort, thus indicating a more active information. 
processing in the state of arousal.—Journal abstract. 

9218. Engle, Randall W. (King Coll) The modality 
effect: Is precategorical acoustic storage responsible? 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 
102(5), 824-829.—Theorizes that the modality effect, by, 
which auditory presentation typically gives better per- 
formance than visual presentation in short-term memory 
experiments, is due to a precategorical acoustic store 
(PAS). 2 experiments were conducted, using the suffix 
procedure with free or serial recall of words, and 
involving 32 undergraduate Ss. Findings did not support 
the PAS interpretation of modality effects as it now 
stands; ie. the suffix did not eliminate the modalit 
effect, which according to the PAS interpretation it 
should have done.—Journal abstract. 

9219. Flores d'Arcais, Giovanni B. (U. Leiden, | 
Psychological Inst., Netherlands) Is there a memory for. 
sentences? Acta Psychologica, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), | 
33-58.—Conducted 3 experiments with 52 undergrad: 
ates, 285 6-8 yr olds, and 30 12-14 yr olds to investigate 
(a) prompted recall for sentences with various intervals 
between presentation and recall (immediate, | hr, or 2 
days) and 2 sets of instructions (either emphasizing a set | 
toward future recall or without expectation of recall); (b) - 
young children’s memory for complex sentences immedi- 
ately and 2 hrs after presentation; and (c) recognition 
memory of adolescents for “case” transformations either 
5-10 sec after presentation or | hr later. Results of all f 
experiments suggest that the material obtained in recall | 
excludes the notion of storage in a specific syntactic 
form; instead, only the main semantic information of the | 
sentence is recalled (i.e., who did what to whom). Major. 
models of sentence memory are reviewed and an 
alternative model is proposed which suggests that 
semantic information is stored in a rather abstract form 
and that recall is a kind of reconstructive process. (28 ref) 
—L. Gorsey. 

"5020. Forbes, Edward J. & Reese, Hayne W. (West 
Virginia U.) Pictorial elaboration and recall of multilist 
paired associates. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(May), Vol. 102(5), 836-840.—Notes that, in learn- 
ing multiple paired-associate lists, all with the same - 
stimuli, Ss may form a new image for each pair, or may 
progressively elaborate the image for a List-| pair by 
incorporating each new response item into the image, In 
the latter, imagery and response-repetition effects are 
confounded. Analogues of these imagery types were 
manipulated by imposed pictorial elaboration in 4 

ired-associate lists, with 48 undergraduate Ss. A 
control for response repetition was included. The 
elaboration types were found to be superior to their | 
controls for both serial and free recall and for both 
immediate and Jak delayed testing. Thus, elaboration : 
elfects are not lost in long-term retention, serial j 
information is not lost in progressive elaboration, and 
response repetition and elaboration have separable 


effects. —Journal abstract. 
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9221. Freedman, Jonathan L. & Loftus, Elizabeth 
Columbia U.) Retrieval of words from well-learn 
gory size. Journal of Experimental 

Vol. 102(6), 1085-1091.—In 4 
experiments, a total of 98 undergraduates learned 
Categories of varying size and were then required to 
egories that began with 
as only | word in the category 
Reaction times increased as a 
Categories (less than 7 words) 
ff, with no additional increase 
ge as 32. These findings 
€ involved in retrieval—a 
E mechanism being used with categor- 
to be held in immediate memory (i.e., 
(probably involving 
8) operating for larger sets. 


sets: The effect of cate 
Sychology, 1974(Jun), 


produce a member of 1 of the cat 
|| a particular letter. There w: 
that began with the letter. 
|| function of size with small 
i but at some point leveled o! 
even with categories as lar 
suggest that 2 processes ari 
successive scannin 
| ies small enough 
about 7), and a di 
little or no successive scannin; 
(15 ref)— Journal abstract. 
Charles J.; Fuld, Kenneth & Pancoe, 
outh Coll.) Recall accuracy of eidetik- 
Experimental Psychology, 
102(6), 1133-1135.—Asked children in 
recall verbally pictures they had been 
| report whether they 
stimulus picture after 


fferent mechanism 


| Michael. (Dartm 
ers. Journal of 1974(Jun), Vol. 
Grades 2-4 to 
shown and to 
could see a projected image of the 
it had been removed. 


were compared for Ss who did and did noi 
eidetic images. The “eidetikers” 
more material than the “noneidetik 
9223. Gardiner, 
(Brunel U., Uxbrid. 


recalled considerably 


Suchoon S. & Borrego, 
ate Coll.) Inhibition of 


not only failed to elicit the orienti 
pupillary dilation, but elicited 
instead. This finding demonst 
negative induction in the origi 
theory relating the mechanisms of 
reflex to recognition memory. 
9225. Glanzer, Murray & Razel, Micha. 
U.) The size of the unit in short-term stora, 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
114-131—Conducted a series 
determine the length of the verbal seque: 


ng reflex in the form 
pupillary constriction 
rates the relation of 
nal sense of Pavlov’s 


—Journal abstr 


1974(Feb), Voi. 
of studies to 
nce that is held 
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Subsequent studies show that 
a full sentence, particularly 
familiar one. When presented 
held 2 sentence units in Short-term store. Results indicat 
that short-term store holds relatively long, compl 
sequences, and that the picture of it as a primi 
severely limited stage in the processing of information 
incorrect. The relevance of the results to the linki 
memory and language Processing is pointed out, 
identification of short-term store as a sentence proi 
ing unit is argued. (35 ref) — /ournal abstract. 
9226. Goggin, Judith & Riley, 
Paso) Maintenance of interferen 
ty. Journal of Exp 
102(6), 102771034. —Examined the nature of facilita 
and interference effects within the Brown-Pete 


category); (b) the time interval between Block 1 
subsequent block of interest (i.e., immediate vs di 
presentation); and (c) whether the interval in. delayed 
presentation conditions was filled with a memory task 
with rest. Recall was best when items were repeatt 
worst with different items from the same category, 
intermediate when the category changed. A rest 
improved recall in all conditions relative both t 
delay and to a delay filled with work. A differenti, 
hypothesis was used to account for these resuli 
—Journal abstract. 

9227. Goggin, Judith P. (U. Texas, El Paso) Proa 
interference and gender change in short-term mel 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Mar), Vol. 3 j 
B), 222-224. Examined the salience of word gen 
an encoding dimension in 192 US university stud 
reporting some fluency in Spanish. Ss received 3 Br 
Peterson tests (in which stimuli are briefly presented 
recall is tested after a retention interval which mini 
rehearsal). Stimuli were Spanish nouns, all of the si 
Bender. On Test 4, there was a change in word gender 
experimental Ss and no change for control Ss. AS 
but significant release from proactive. interf A 
occurred with gender change. Results are interpret 
terms of D. D. Wickens: 1972 classification of stim 
dimensions.—Journal abstract. 

9228. Gorfein, David S. (New Coll.) Hi 
memory scan as a retention interval activity 2 
term memory. Bulletin of the Psychonori M SC d 
1974(Apr), Vol. 3(4), 282-284.— No differential no 
recall of memory load was found in 42 college ad 
when Sternberg high-speed memory scan ta SC 
compared across 3 different retention intervals. 
little forgetting was produced by the Sternberg 
compared to a digit shadowing condition. Res! 


discussed in terms of the need for verbal activity to 
prevent rehearsal in short-term memory. 

9229. Green, Russell G. (U. Missouri, Columbia) 
Effects of evaluation apprehension on memory over 
intervals of varying lengths. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 102(5), 908-910.—Carried 
out an experiment with a2 X 2 X 3 factorial design, 
in which 240 female undergraduate Ss studied a paired- 
associate list for a single trial after being told that it was 
either a test of intelligence or an evaluation of the list. S 
was either observed or not observed by E during the 
study trial. Recall was tested after 2, 15, or 45 min. 
Recall was poorer after 2 min for Ss who had been told 
that their intelligence was being evaluated than for Ss 
told that the list was being tested, but superior after 45 
min. This indicates that evaluation apprehension creates 
a condition of arousal that facilitates long-term memory 
but hinders memory over relatively short intervals. 
—Journal abstract. 

9230. Groninger, Lowell D. (U. Maryland, Baltimore 
County) Imagery and subjective categorization effects 
on long-term recognition and retrieval. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(Apr), Vol. 3(4), 261—263. 
—Used 25 words that were either high or low in imagery 
ratings to study the effects of imagery and subjective 
categorization instructions on recognition and retrieval 
after a 6-wk interval by 82 undergraduates. Results show 
no significant effect for instructions on recognition 
memory, but there was a smaller loss of retrieval cues 
when imagery instructions were used in conjunction with 
words of high-imagery rating. High-imagery words also 
created superior free recall and recognition. Results are 
interpreted as showing the robustness of imagery coding 
9n retrieval cues.—Journal abstract. 

9231. Hollnagel, Erik. (U. Aarhus, Inst. of Psycholo- 
By, Risskov, Denmark) Human information processing 
Capacity in counting several things simultaneously. 
Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1974, Vol. 15(1), 
43-49.—In the area of human information processing an 
Important concept is that of a limited capacity central 
Processing system (CPS). M. I. Posner (see PA, Vol 
49:11218) emphasized the distinction between a short- 
term memory (STM) and an operational memory (OM). 
To evaluate this distinction, as well as to obtain data on 
the Capacity limit of the CPS, an experiment was 
Conducted with 14 college students. Ss had to keep a 
Tunning count of the number of occurrences of 2 or more 
Predetermined items in a series of stimuli. Based on the 
OXPerimental data, a register model of the CPS is 
suggested which emphasizes the distinction between the 

TM and the OM as 1 of 2 different memory functions 
Carried out by a common memory system. The model 
also suggests that the capacity limit of the CPS is around 
8 items of verbally coded information. (31 ref}—Journal 
abstract, 

9232, Juola, James F.; Taylor, Glen A. & Young, 
Michael E, (U, Kansas) Stimulus encoding and decision 
Processes in recognition memory. Journal of Experimen- 
‘al Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 102(6), 1108-11 15.—Test- 
"M Fecognition memory for words and pictures using à 
'xed memorized-set procedure (Exp I) and a continuous 
Procedure ( Exp II). Ss were a total of 72 right-handed 
emale undergraduates in an introductory psychology 
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course. Test items were each presented twice at lags of 4, 
12, or 24 intervening items, and any item could be tested 
using the same or different stimulus form (word or 
picture) at each lag. A recognition model that assumes 
successive encoding, decision, and response stages was 
used as the theoretical framework for interpretation of 
results. Analysis indicated that stimulus form and la 
affected encoding processes in similar ways for Ex 
and Exp II. Differences were obtained for the decision 
stage, however; stimulus form apparently affected 
decision processes in Exp II but not in Exp I.—Journal 
abstract. 

9233. Kinsbourne, Marcel & George, James. (Duke 
U.) The mechanism of the word-frequency effect on 
recognition memory. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 13(1), 63-69.—Studied 
Tecognition memory in 2 experiments with 96 and 40 
undergraduates, respectively. The better recognition 
memory for rare as compared to frequently used words i 
was unrelated to difference in association value, imagery, 
concreteness, or any change in phenomenal frequency 
due to exposure on the test list. However, a manipulation 
substantially modified recognition scores. Words that 
were exposed just prior to the learning task for ostensibly 
unrelated purposes were much less well recognized than | 
ones not so exposed. The frequency-recognition effect - 
was thus simulated in the laboratory by manipulating | 
situational frequency. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. d 

9234. Kvale, Steinar. (Aarhus U., Peycho lokisi Inst, ` 
Risskov, Denmark) Permanence and change in 2 
ry: |. Reproduction and recognition of visual figures. | 
Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1974, Vol, 1501), 
33-42.—Used a retroactive interference paradigm to 
study qualitative memory changes in a series of experi- - 
ments with German 16-18 yr old high school students. It 
was found that the name given to an ambiguous visual 
figure after presentation influenced reproduction and, to : 
a lesser extent recognition of the figure, indicating that - 
retroactive definition of meaning may lead to memory 
changes. The relation between the S's own conception of 
the meaning of the figure and the name given by the E 
involved several types of meaning retroaction, which 
were related to the results on the remembering tasks. The 
usual interpretation—in line with the permanent-memo- 
ry hypothesis—which attributes changed reproductions y 
either to perceptual change or to interference with the 
activity of drawing, is not accepted. A contextual theory | 
of memory is suggested,—Journal abstract, ` 

9235. Landauer, T. K. Consolidation in human 
memory: Retrograde amnestic effects of confusable - 
items in paired-associate learning. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 1301), 
45-53.— Conducted 3 paired-associate experiments with. - 
a total of 2,757 undergraduates. Keeping the total set of | 
presented pairs constant, the position of occurrence of 
potentially interfering pairs relative to critical bes 
was varied. A critical pair was remembered less we 
interfering material followed it closely than if t r 
interfering material was postponed. As the ne 
between a critical pair and interfering material was 
increased, long-term retention of the critical i 
improved. Comparable variations in the ae a 
interfering material before a critical item did not affec 
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ts retention. Results suggest the existence of a post- 
exposure consolidation process and are inconsistent with 
} || certain kinds of discrimination and coding theories of 
[| paired-associate learning —Journal abstract. 
J| 9236. Lassen, Gary L.; Daniel, Terry C. & Bartlett, 
Neil R. (U. Arizona) Judgment of recency for pictures 
and words. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(May), Vol. 102(5), 795-798.—Compared judgment 
of recency (JOR) for line drawings and printed words 
representing common objects. In a mixed design, 4 
groups of 15 undergraduates each were tested using 
Op. either pictures or words at either of 2 presentation rates. 
d Upon an item's 2nd occurrence, which was marked to be 
|| easily distinguished as a test, Ss were required to make a 
Fi judgment of recency, their best estimate of the actual lag 
or that item. It was found that as lag length increased, 
accuracy of recency judgment declined. More important- 
ly, an interaction was found between stimulus type and 
rate of presentation. Words were found to be superior to 
| pictures at a rate of 2-sec exposure/stimulus, while this 
pattern was reversed at the 4-sec exposure rate. Results 
are discussed in reference to a memory-strength interpre- 
tation of JOR and A. Paivio's (1971) dual-coding theory. 
Y —Journal abstract. 
9237. Lehr, Donald J.; Sloan, Barbara F. & Stiller, 
| Kathleen J. (State U. New York, Fredonia) Cueing and 
‘test time in free recall and recognition. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(Apr), Vol. 3(4), 303-304. 
—Each of 320 undergraduates learned 1 of 2 equivalent 
lists; each list consisted of 40 words selected from 8 
conceptual categories. List items were blocked during 
input with the category names provided. Significant 
main effects for type of test and for cueing were obtained 
| and provide support for a one-process theory of recall 
and recognition and for the generation-recognition 
model. 

9238. Leshowitz, Barry; Zurek, Patrick M. & Robbins, 
Donald. (Arizona State U.) Forgetting of visually 
presented words after retention intervals filled with 
detection of acoustic signals. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(Mar), Vol. 3(3-B), 21 1-213.—Investigated 
recall of common l-syllable words by 20 Ss following an 
interpolated interval of either 15 or 30 sec. 2 filler tasks 
were used: a simple detection task (tone in noise) or 
discrimination of tonal amplitude. It was found that 10 
Ss showed appreciable forgetting. These data question 
the conclusion that memory loss due to the passage of 
time does not occur in short-term memory.—Journal 
abstract. 

9239. Loftus, Elizabeth F. & Cole, William. (U. 
Washington) Retrieving attribute and name information 
from semantic memory. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1974(Jun), Vol. 102(6), 1116-1122 —In 2 experi- 
ments, a total of 40 college students retrieved instances 
of well-learned semantic categories (e.g., animals). In Exp 
l, 2 types of restrictors were used—sometimes the 

instances instance to possess a certain attribute Leg, it 
had to begin with the letter M). Prior knowledge about 
the type of restrictor differentially influenced the 
retrieval of these 2 types of items. In Exp II, Ss produced 
category instances that simultaneously satisfied both an 
attribute and a name restriction (e.g., animal-small-m). 
Ss invariably took longer to respond when the name 
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restrictor was presented before the attribute restri 
rather than afterward. Results are accounted for by 
dictionary-network model which states that intrinsi 
different processing strategies operate in the retrieval, 
attribute vs name information.—Journal abstract. 

9240. Meunier, Gary F.; Kestner, Jane; Meunier, Jo 
A. & Ritz, Douglas. (Ball State U.) Overt rehearsal a 
long-term retention. Journal of Experimental Psycholo 
1974(May), Vol. 102(5), 913-914.— Compared 
scores from intentional and incidental learning groups 
university undergraduates (NV = 130). Intentional | 
ing Ss were clearly superior to incidental learners even: 
though the groups rehearsed equally often. Moden 
increases in rehearsal time improved retention, but 
further increases did not. ? 

9241. Mistler-Lachman, Janet L. (U. Kansas) Depth. 
of comprehension and sentence memory. Journal à 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
13(1), 98-106.—Required 96 undergraduates to perform. 
3 language information-processing tasks on semantically 
heterogeneous sentences. In a within-Ss condition, Ss (a) 
judged sentence meaningfulness, (b) judged whether 
sentence followed from context, and (c) invented 
sentence to follow a stimulus sentence. Tasks (b) and; 
have previously been shown to induce deeper comp 
hension than Task (a). Between-Ss conditions were 
of recall cue, group vs individual administration, a 
incidental vs intentional learning. Meaning recall 
exact word recall were used to assess sentence memi 
Both measures warranted essentially similar conch 
Deeper comprehension led to better recall, suppo) 
the use of memory measures as an estimate of com 
hension. Size of cue substantially affected recall; gi 
vs individual administration and incidental vs intentit 
learning did not. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9242. Modigliani, Vito & Seamon, John G. (Wesley: 
U.) Transfer of information from short- to long: 
memory. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Mi 
Vol. 102(5) 768-772.—Examined current hypoth 
concerning information transfer from short-term ( 
to long-term memory (LTM) using a Peterson STM 
with word triplets presented over retention intervals 
3, 6, 9, and 18 sec. One-third of the 60 university stud 
counted backward during the intervals, 4 empl 
relational imagery code, and the last 3rd were undis 
ed and uninstructed in coding. STM trials were follo 
by an LTM recall test of all stimuli. Half of the 
each condition were forewarned of the subseq 
testing. Results show that neither warning nor OUI 
of information in STM had an effect on recall. C 
however, had a significant effect. Data are disci 
terms of the conditions which are sufficient for st 
information in LTM.—Journal abstract. Sr: 

9243. Mohs, Richard C. & Atkinson, Bet 
(Stanford U.) Recognition time for words in 
long-term or both memory stores. Journal of. PAS 
tal Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 102(5). 83 set ( 
female undergraduates memorized a long-term © 
set) of 24 words before the start of a recognition i 
test. On each trial a new short-term set (ST-set) 0 
words was given; on some trials either half or 
ST-set words were also members of the LT-set. 
positive response to test words that were (a) 0! 
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ST-set (new ST-set words), (b) only in the LT-set (LT-set 
words), or (c) in both sets (old ST-set words). Negative 
responses were given to words not in either set 

(distractors). Reaction time (RT) to both old and new 
ST-set words was a function of ST-set size; RT functions 
for these 2 conditions had equal slopes but the function 
for old ST-set words had a smaller intercept. ST-set size 
had no effect on RT to LT-set words or to distractors. 
—Journal abstract. 

9244. Morris, P. E. & Reid, R. L. (Open U., Faculty of 
Social Sciences, Bletchley, England) Imagery and recog- 
nition. British Journal of Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
65(1), 7-12.—Tested 50 male grammar school students 
(Exp D and 52 female occupational therapist students 
(Exp II). In each experiment half the Ss were instructed 
to form images while studying a mixed list of 50 high- 
image (I) nouns and 50 low-I nouns, with 3 sec/word 
allowed for study in Exp I and 6 sec/word in Exp Il. 
Recognition was tested upon a list containing the old 
words mixed with an equal number of new high-I and 
low-I nouns. High-I nouns were recognized better than 
low-I nouns and instructions to form images improved 
the recognition of high-I nouns but did not reduce the 
number of false positives. However, high-I value was 
associated with fewer false positives, but not with better 
recognition of old words. It is suggested that better 
recognition following instructions to image is the result 
of images actually elicited but that better recognition of 
high-I than of low-I nouns results from a greater 
semantic similarity among low-I than among high-I 
words. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

É 9245. Ogawa, Tsuguo & Inamura, Yoshisada. (Kwansei 
Gakuin U., Nishinomiya, Japan) [An analysis of word 
attributes imagery, concreteness, meaningfulness and 
ease of learning for Japanese nouns.] (Japn) Japanese 
Journal of Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 44(6), 317-327. 

Measured imagery (1), concreteness (C), meaningful- 
ness (M) and ease of learning (E) values for 400 Japanese 
nouns. I, C, and E were rated on 7-point scales. The 
number of free associations in 30 sec was used to 
measure M. There were considerable positive correla- 
tions among I, C and M. However, E yielded negligible 
correlations with the other 3 attributes. In Exp II, to test 
the validity of Exp I, the recall as a function of varying 
levels of each attribute was investigated, holding the 
levels of other attributes constant. As level of attributes 
changed, the recall changed significantly for I, C and E, 
but not for M. This finding with respect to M was 
expected under the condition of matched level of I. (30 
ref)— -English abstract. 

" 9246. Olson, Andrew M. (Brooklyn Coll., City U. New 

ork) The differential effects of syntactical pairings on 
Pay recall and recognition. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Tule’ 1974(Mar), Vol. 3(3-B), 232-233.—Used E. 
hs Sm and D. M. Thompson's (1973) procedure to test 

E T both cued recall and recognition of the same set of 
the: words in 16 undergraduates. Analyses indicated 
pit performance on cued recall was superior. However, 
a the kind of “syntactical” pairing (noun-adjective, 
Mi -noun or noun-noun) was examined, the effect was 
N ricted only to the noun-adjective pairs. These results 

Uggest a limitation in the generality of Tulving and 

Ompson's encoding specificity hypothesis and raise 
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the possibility that their results are artifactual,—Journal 
abstract. 

9247. Parker, Richard E. & Warren, Linda, (U. 
California, San Diego) Partial category cuing: The 
accessibility of . Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 102(6), 1123-1125.—Investi- 
gated the hypothesis that retrieval of some retrieval cues 
reduces the probability of retrieving others. Experimen- 
tal Ss were given 1 of the category names from à 
categorized word list at the time of recall, while controls. 
were given no category names at the time of recall. 
Results support the hypothesis and also a hierarchical 
model of retrieval from the memory store. 

9248. Perfetti, Charles A. & Goldman, Susan R. (U. 
Pittsburgh, Learning Research & Development Center) 
Thematization and sentence retrieval. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 13(1), 
70-79.—Found in 3 experiments with a total of 218 
undergraduates that the effectiveness of words from 
sentences as retrieval prompts for sentence meaning. 
depended upon thematization. When a sentence was 
presented in isolation, without context, and when the 
imagery and concreteness of the subject-noun and 
object-noun were high and equal, there was no difference | 
between the 2 nouns in prompt effectiveness (egu in | 
“The serfs rebelled against the baron,” serfs and Gr 
were equally good prompts for retrieval of the sentence), 
When the sentence appeared at the end of a paragraph, ` 
the retrieval power of both nouns was greatly increased, ` 
However when the subject (serfs) was the theme of the ` 
paragraph, the subject was a much better prompt than | 
the object. When the object (baron) was the theme, 
subject and object were again equal. Results are | 
explained in terms of the discourse function of themati- - 
zation. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. Es 

9249. Petersen, Ronald C. (Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Edgewood Arsenal, Biomedical Lab., Md.) 
Imagery and cued recall: Concreteness or context? 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 
102(5), 841-844,—Investigated, in a cued-recall study, 2 
hypotheses regarding the recall of noun triplets through 
the use of imagery. An extension of A. Paivio's 
conceptual-peg hypothesis (1963, 1965) for paired-associ- 
ate learning predicted that the concreteness of the cue 
word would be the critical factor in determining recall, 
while a constructive approach to imagery predicted that 
retrieval of the context used to construct. the Wer ` 
would be the essential element, 64 undergraduate 
formed images for 20 noun triplets with corresponding 
contexts and were later presented with 1 member of each 
triplet and asked to recall the other 2 members. The 
elicitation of the context was the single factor determin- 
ing recall, while concreteness had no consistent effect. 
Implications of the results for the processes involved in 
remembering through imaging are discussed.—Journal 

tract. 1 
a s0. Peterson, M. J. & McGee, S. H. (Indiana U) 
Effects of imagery instructions, imagery ratings, and 
number of dictionary meanings upon recognition and 
recall. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 102(6), 1007-1014.—Conducted 3 experiments with. 
a total of 320 undergraduates taking an introductory 
psychology course 1o investigate the effects of 2 
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| “imagery-encouraging” variables—instructional set and 
imagery ratings—and of the number of dictionary 
| meanings upon recognition and recall. Compared to 
rote-repetition instructions, interactive imagery instruc- 
“tions produced superior recognition of stimulus words, 
response words, and pairs. Response recall also was 
higher following imagery instructions than following 
repetition instructions. High imagery ratings aided 
stimulus recognition and response recall, but not 
response recognition or pair recognition. Thus, the 2 
' imagery-encouraging variables had different effects upon 
recognition and recall and cannot be considered as 2 
techniques for initiating the same underlying process. 
The effects of the number of dictionary meanings were 
independent of the effects of the 2 imagery-encouraging 
variables, although the meanings interacted with the 
imagery ratings of the pairs.—Journal abstract. 

9251. Robbins, Donald; Bray, James F. & Irvin, James 
R. (Emory U.) Memorial strategy and rated imagery 
value in recognition and free recall. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(Apr), Vol. 3(4), 280-282. 
—Results of forced-choice recognition and free recall 
studies with 54 undergraduates reveal significant rated 
imagery effects. Neither task resulted in significant 
instruction effects. However, in the free-recall task, when 
Ss were presented with pairs of words, more pairs 
appeared to be recalled for interactive in contrast to 
separation imagery instructions. 

9252. Rose, Robert G. & Carroll, Joseph F. (U. Puerto 
Rico, Rio Piedras) Free recall of mixed language list. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Apr), Vol. 3(4), 
267-268.—Gave 49 bilingual Ss a free-recall test after 
listening to a mixed-language list repeated 1, 5, or 8 
times. Results show that repetitions increased perform- 
ance, with a high percentage of the words recalled in the 
correct language in all cases. 

9253. Rowe, Edward J.; Philipchalk, Ronald P. & 
Cake, Leslie J. (Memorial U. Newfoundland, St. John’s, 
Canada) Short-term memory for sounds and words. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
102(6), 1140-1142.—Compared memory for triads of 
words and meaningful environmental sounds. following a 
20-sec retention interval, during which undergraduates 
shadowed passages of either poetry or music. Words 
were recalled better than sounds after music distraction, 
while the reverse was true following poetry distraction. 
Results suggest that short-term retention of sounds and 

words might be mediated by different memory processes. 

9254. Sanders, Andries F.; Whitaker, Leslie & Cofer, 

Charles N. (Inst. for Perception, TNO, Soesterberg, 
Netherlands) Evidence for retroactive interference in 
recognition from reaction time. Journal of. Experimental 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 102(6), 1126-1129.—Meas- 
ured retroactive inhibition in A-B, A-D; A-B, C-D; and 
rest-control paradigms. Strong indications of interfer- 
ence were found using a reaction time measure of 
response latency to the Ist-list pairs tested at retention, 
indicating that the associative matching test is not 
entirely free of interference in the sense of generalized 
response competition. 

9255. Schwartz, Steven. (Northern Illinois U.) Arousal 

and recall: Effects of noise on two retrieval strategies. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 
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102(5), 896-898.— Tested the notion that arousal affects 
the retrieval strategy of pigeonholing by decreasing the 
separation between risky and cautious criteria. 75 
undergraduate Ss heard short meaningful stories accom- 
panied by either No, Medium, or High Noise and were 
asked to recall the characters’ names. Common names 
were better recalled than rare names in each noise 
condition. A decision theory analysis shows that, in the 
No-Noise condition, Ss employed a risky criterion for 
common names and a cautious criterion for rare names, 
In the noise conditions, however, Ss employed a similar 
criterion for recall of both common and rare names, but 
sensitivity increased for common names. Results are 
interpreted as supporting the hypothesis that arousal 
affects the accessibility of information for retrieval. A 
possible mechanism for arousal's action, and the theoret- 
ical implications of these findings are discussed, 
—Journal abstract. 

9256. Snodgrass, Joan G.; Wasser, Barry; Finkelstein, 
Marjorie & Goldberg, Linda B. (New York U.) On the 
fate of visual and verbal memory codes for pictures and 
words: Evidence for a dual coding mechanism in 
recognition memory. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 13(1), 27-37.—Assessed 
memory storage for concrete words (nouns) and pictures 
in a recognition memory paradigm by using as confusion 
items corresponding stimuli in the opposite modality 
(i.e., words which were verbal labels of the pictures and 
pictures which were visual representations of the words). 
37 male and 37 female undergraduates and 99 female 
high school students served as Ss in 3 experiments. 
Results from both a yes-no and forced-choice recogni- 
tion experiment support a dual-coding theory of memory 
storage such as that proposed by A. Paivio (see PA, Vol 
49:230), in which both verbal and visual codes are stored 
for both words and pictures. The influence of confusion 
items which referred to identical concepts was particular- 
ly marked for picture memory and is interpreted D 
indicating that verbal codes of pictures are more likely to 
match their corresponding words than visual codes 
words are to match their corresponding pictures. (20 re 
—Journal abstract. H 

9257. Sternberg, Robert J. & Bower, Cod 
(Stanford U.) Transfer in part-whole and whole-part dé 
recall: A comparative evaluation of theories. JE] 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, EN d 
13(1), 1-26.—Conducted 2 experiments with 45 m e E: 
female undergraduates each to study part-whole e 
whole-part transfer, respectively. The adequacy ie l 
organizational accounts of E. Tulving (see 310 and 
40:9600) and of L. Novinski (see PA, Vol 48:83 b ! 
the list discrimination accounts of N. J. SET DR 
Moore, and S. Carey (see PA, Vol 48:2232) an 83) were 
Anderson and G. H. Bower (see PA, Vol 49:103 ZE 
examined. In each transfer task, Ss were d : lists. 
recall all words from both initial and trans P a 


identifi- 


types and tokens and for proportions of to GT an 
from each of 3 list partitions. Analyses © her organi 
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zational interpretation of transfer. Patterns of recall, list- 
identification, and confidence ratings were consistent 
with the theory of Anderson and Bower, but not with the 
response-withholding theory of Slamecka, Moore, and 
Carey. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9258. Taylor, Glen A. & Juola, James F. (U. Kansas) 
Priming effects on recognition performance. Bulletin of 
the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Apr), Vol. 3(4), 277-279. 
—Results of priming on the memory of 35 undergradu- 
ates for a memorized target list are interpreted in terms 
of a model that identifies independent encoding and 
decision stages in recognition memory. Semantic priming 
apparently facilitated the encoding stage since Ss were 
faster when successive items were semantically related, 
but accuracy of recognition was unaffected. Contextual 
priming effects were independent of semantic priming 
effects and apparently affected the decision stage of 
recognition. 

9259. Theios, John & Walter, Dennis G. (U. Wiscon- 
sin, Madison) Stimulus and response frequency and 
sequential effects in memory scanning reaction times. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
102(6), 1092-1099.—Varied target set size, stimulus 
frequency, and response-stimulus interval in a design Ist 
used by S. Sternberg (1969). Ss were 48 undergraduates 
in an introductory psychology course. Significant effects 
on reaction time (RT) were found due to stimulus 
frequency, stimulus sequence, response frequency, re- 
sponse sequence, and the interaction between stimulus 
frequency and target set size. Response-stimulus interval 
affected only the RT intercept. The data are difficult to 
account for by assuming a serial exhaustive memory 
Scanning process, but can easily be accounted for using a 
self-terminating scanning process.—Journal abstract. 

9260. Treisman, Anne & Tuxworth, Julia. (U. Oxford, 
England) Immediate and delayed recall of sentences 
after perceptual processing at different levels. Journal 
of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
13(1), 38-44.—Asked 16 undergraduates to monitor 
Sentences for targets defined at different levels. Subse- 
quent recall showed an interaction between recall delay 
and type of target (phoneme or semantic anomaly). The 
difficulty of the monitoring task was equal for the 2 types 
Of target. Results suggest selective interference by 
Phoneme monitoring with the semantic encoding of a 
Sentence which was necessary for it to survive a delay. 
There was little effect of monitoring tasks on immediate 
recall; this could apparently draw on either form of 
encoding. (13 ref)—Journal abstract. 

d 9261. Tulving, Endel. (Yale U.) Recall and recogni- 
lon of semantically encoded words. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 102(5), 778-787. 
—Hypothesized that the phenomenon of recognition 
ailure of recallable words is attributable to the discre- 
ray between semantic properties of encoded target 
" rds and the semantic interpretation of corresponding 
7 Ognition test words. 86 undergraduates served as Ss. 
arget words were presented for study and encoding in 
erence of specific list cues, and subsequently tested 
aie Rete associates of target words serving as extralist 
So n I critical encoding condition, the list cues were 
e ntically congruous with target words; in another, 
Y were identical with target words. Congruous 
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encoding rendered extralist cues only slightly less. 
ineffective than incongruous encoding, and under the 
conditions of "identical" encoding extralist cues were 
least effective. Results thus provide little support for the 
hypothesis, suggesting instead that specificity of encod- 
ing of word events in episodic memory transcends the 
semantic meaning of words.—Journal abstract. 

9262. Underwood, Benton J. (Northwestern U.) The 
role of the association in recognition memory. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 102(5), 
917-939.—Conducted 8 experiments with a total of 656 
Ss, to assess the role which associations between 2 words. 
played in recognition decisions, The evidence on weak 
associations indicates that the association was playing a 
small role, but that recognition performance on pairs of 
words was highly predictable from frequency informa- 
tion. However, the use of strongly associated words 
indicated that the strength of the association per se was 
not a critical variable in recognition performance. A post 
hoc expansion of frequency theory is proposed. Unex- 
pected findings include criterion differences in making 
frequency judgments as compared with recognition 
decisions, and criterion differences in recognition tests 
on homonym pairs as compared with other classes of 
word pairs. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9263. Wells, J. Elizabeth. (Massey U., Palmerston 
North, New Zealand) Some current trends in memory. 
New Zealand Psychologist, 1973(Oct), Vol. 2(2), 52-56. 
—Reviews current research, methods, and theories 
regarding memory processes, chiefly the work done in 
North America. The rapid increase in such research 
during the last decade shows no signs of diminishing, 
Information theory and verbal learning, which sup) lied 
the framework of concepts in the early 1960s, have been 
replaced or supplemented by theories about encoding, 
storage, and retrieval. Memory processes are increasingly 
described in terms like those used to discuss perception, 
cognition, and problem solving. The increasing compata- 
bility of theoretical concepts in different areas is a 
promising development. (43 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9264. Whitely, Susan E. & Taylor, Arthur M, (U. 
Minnesota) Imagery and verbal elaboration in learning 
and multiple associates. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 859-862.— Based on current 
theory on the differential effectiveness of imagery over 
verbal elaboration, it was predicted that imagery would 
be especially effective when the task requires recall of 
more information for each associative unit. A modified 
paired-associate task, requiring recall of 3 responses for 
each stimulus, was administered to 70 college students 
under both imagery and verbal mediation instructions. 
Contrary to expectations, no significant differences were 
obtained between mediation instructions. Results are 
interpreted with respect to the nature of instructions and 
the structural features of the task.—Journal abstract. 

9265. Wickens, Delos D. & Gittis, M. M. (Ohio State 
U.) The temporal course of recovery from interference 
and degree of learning in the Brown-Peterson para- 
digm. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 102(6), 1021-1026.—In the Brown-Peterson Ach, 
dem, performance declines across successive trials will 
the same class of materials, but it improves asa eu 
of the increasing value of an interposed intertrial 
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| interval. One interpretation of this effect is that the 
previous interfering items are forgotten with time. This 
interpretation was tested with 960 male introductory 
psychology students by repeating items prior to the 
increased intertrial interval in order to reduce their rate 
of forgetting. No evidence was obtained to indicate that 
this variable influenced the temporal course of recovery 
from the interference, suggesting that this interpretation 
of the effect is inadequate.—Journal abstract. 

9266. Winnick, Richard H. & Archer, E. James. (U. 


|| Rhode Island) The retrieval of positive and negative 


information from short-term memory storage for use in 
a concept-identification task. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(Apr), Vol. 3(4), 309-310—Tested short- 
term retention of 12 college students for differently 
labeled stimuli. Response latencies were shortest for 
positively labeled and longest for negatively labeled 
instances. Results suggest a facilitation of short-term 
retention for information perceived as important by the 
problem-solver and a degradation in performance for 
information perceived as unimportant. 

9267. Winograd, Eugene & Geis, Mary F. (Emory U.) 
Semantic encoding and recognition memory: A test of 
encoding variability theory. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 102(6), 1061—1068.—De- 
scribes 2 experiments with a total of 203 introductory 
psychology undergraduates. Exp I compared recognition 
memory for 2 types of homographs. For balanced 
homographs, there are 2 relatively equiprobable seman- 
tic encodings; for polarized homographs, there is 1 
dominant encoding. It was predicted, on the basis of 
encoding variability theory, that recognition would be 
superior for polarized homographs; however, the oppo- 
site outcome was obtained and replicated at 2 retention 
intervals. In Exp II, successive word association tests 
were administered at 2 intertest intervals. The semanti- 
cally scored responses support the assumption of greater 
variability of semantic encodings for the balanced 
homographs. A retrieval strategy of semantic recoding is 
proposed to account for the better recognition of 
balanced homographs. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9268. Woodward, Addison E.; Park, Denise C. & 

Seebohm, Karen. (Governors State U. Park Forest 
South, I ll.) Directed forgetting as a function of explicit 
within-list cuing and implicit postlist cuing. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 102(6), 
1001—1006.—Gave 60 undergraduates explicit within-list 
instructions to forget, as well as postlist implicit 
instructions to forget, within the same list structure. 
Results indicate that explicit forget items were far less 
likely to be intruded in immediate recall, recalled finally, 
or recognized on a final recognition test than were 
implicit forget items. These findings support the notion 
that explicit forget items differ from implicit forget items. 
Furthermore, while search and retrieval mechanisms 
may be a viable explanation for phenomena involving 
implicit forget instructions, differential rehearsal is the 
most likely explanation for directed forgetting resulting 
from explicit forget instructions.—Journal abstract. 


Motivation & Emotion 


9269. Barton, K.; Cattell, R. B. & Curran, J. (U 
California, Davis) Psychological states: Their definition 
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through P-technique and differential R (dR) 
factor analysis. Journal of Behavioral Science, |: 
1(5), 273-277.—Attempted to (a) show whether 
and fatigue are distinctly different psychological 
opposite poles of a bipolar concept; and (b) d 
structure of J. P. Curran and R. B. Cattell’s 
Questionnaire through factor analysis, usi 
technique with 8 undergraduate Ss and dR t 
with 209 Ss. Results suggest that arousal and 
independent factors and that while some faci 
Seven-State Questionnaire are clearly identifi 
meaning, others are not. It is suggested that sin 
and fatigue factors are independent of each 
Seven-State Questionnaire should be expan 
clude 8 factors.—Journal abstract. 

9270. Cassel, Russell N. (U. Wisconsin, Mi 
Critical contributions to human motivation. 
Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 11(1), 58-64. 
historical concepts in the development of 1 
theory, including contrqbutions from Chris 
instinct psychologists; pragmatism and fu 
depth, conditioning, ego, and topological 
need-achievement theory; and marketing 
ref) 

9271. Delbeke, Luc & Fauville, Jos, (Cal 
Leuven, Belgium) An empirical test for 
additivity axiom. Acta Psychologica, 197: 
38(1) 1-20.—Conducted 3 experiments to 
empirical relevance of P. C. Fishburn's ( 
41:6414) additivity axiom which states 
should be indifferent to pairs of gambles wh 
certain conditions specified in the axiom. 
ment consisted of 2 parts. In the Ist part, Ss 
consequences which were used in the 
possible outcomes of a gamble; in the 2nd parl 
Choices among pairs of gambles. The 
differed in respect to the kinds of consequence 
(10 male or 10 female high school students).- 
analysis was applied to the data from the Ist 
experiment, using a conjoint measuremeni 
Monte Carlo study (Exp III) was also incl 
both naive and sophisticated (i.e. a kn 
probability theory) Ss to evaluate the stress 
obtained after applying additivity analysis 10 
matrices. Data from the 2nd part of each ex 
not strongly support Fishburn's axiom. (l6 rel 
abstract. 

9272. Ditkoff, Gail & Ley, Ronald. (U. 
Johnstown) Effects of positive and negati 
contingent reinforcement on the frustrati 
humans. Journal of Experimental Psychology, Is 
Vol. 102(5), 818-823.—Taught 90 un 
force-discrimination lever-press response Un 
tions of positive or negative reinforcement. 
tude of the reinforcement Ss received ` 
training-trial responses was varied. Follos 
Ss received 5 extinction trials. Cons 
generalized-drive interpretation of the BE 
(FE), during early extinction mean respons 
nonreinforced lever (L,) increased for bo 
and negative-reinforcement groups. 
finding was a decrease in mean response 
force-contingent reinforcement level 


training trials to early extinction trials by the negative- 
reinforcement groups. L, and L, data suggest a trend in 

which the magnitude of the FE increased as the 
magnitude of reinforcement on training trials increased. 
-Journal abstract. 

9273. Epley, Stephen W. (Wartburg Coll.) Reduction 
of the behavioral effects of aversive stimulation by the 
presence of companions. Psychological Bulletin, 
1974(May), Vol. 81(5), 271-283.—A review of the 
literature suggests that the presence of companions can 
reduce both the magnitude and frequency of reactions to 
aversive or stressful stimuli under either of 2 conditions: 
(a) the presence of a calm companion when the stimuli 
are presented; or (b) the presence of a companion that 
can interfere with the Ss reactions to an aversive 
stimulus. Relatively little evidence exists to support the 
conclusion that the simple physical presence of others is 
sufficient in itself to reduce reactions to a disturbing 
situation. Discrepancies in the results of studies employ- 
ing secondary or acquired sources of aversive motivation 
and those employing primary sources suggest that the 
presence of others may diminish fear or anxiety but not 
Specific responses to a situation that is in itself painful. 
Studies of physiological reactions to aversive stimuli 
provide only mixed support for the notion that the 
presence of others diminishes these reactions. (74 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9274. Franklin, Clyde W. (Ohio State U.) Variable 
ratio reinforcement and differential reinforcement. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 826. 
—Suggests that researchers should direct their attention 
toward the meaning of the principle of differential 
reinforcement in relation to intermittent reinforcement 
Schedules. It is argued that the differential reinforcement 
principle challenges any claim to the greater efficiency of 
àn intermittent reinforcement schedule. 

9275. Hamburg, David. (Stanford U., Medical School) 
Ethological perspectives on human aggressive behavi- 
our, In N. F. White (Ed.), Ethology and psychiatry: From 
the Clarence M. Hincks Memorial Lectures, held at 
McMaster University, 1970. Toronto, Canada: U. Toron- 
to Press, 1974. xi, 264 p- $4.— Discusses the limitations of 
Some current books on aggression and proposes some 
lines of inquiry that link evolutionary and developmental 
factors Jo human aggressiveness. Major ethological 
orientations are reviewed, and aggression in primates, 
Controls against aggressive impulses in man, hormones 
and aggression, and learning of aggressive patterns are 
discussed as potential sources of data. 

. 9276. Harrell, W. Andrew & Ross, Ian D. (U. Alberta, 
Edmonton, Ca nada) Two fixed-ratio schedules and their 
s on aggression in humans. Psychological Reports, 

Jun) Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 785-786.—Paid 34 male 
undergraduates lor performing a simple knob-pulling 
ask either after €very pull on a fixed ratio (FR) schedule 
n after every 200 pulls (FR-200 schedule). The frustra- 
ae ey in reinforcement experienced by Ss rewarded 
ES * FR-200 schedule resulted in higher rates and 
a 'Enitudes of punching responses to terminate an 
E i Sive tone.— Journal abstract. 

SCH Harris, Mary B. & Huang, Lily C. (U. New 
1974) Arousal and attribution. Psychological Reports, 

un), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 747-753.—To study the 
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effects of S's cognitive attribution of his emotional state 
on his experienced arousal, 60 male undergraduates were 
exposed to an unpleasant noise and told either that it 
might lead to physiological arousal symptoms or that it 
might cause nonarousal symptoms. While listening to the 
noise they rated the attractiveness of slides of either 
seminude females or of landscapes, along with the 
unpleasantness of the noise, their belief about common 
effects of noise pollution, and their current physiological 
state. No meaningful effects of viewing the pictures were 
found, apparently because the seminude pictures were 
not in fact very arousing. However, Ss’ reported beliefs 
about common side effects of noise pollution were 
related both to the attribution manipulation and to the 
symptoms they experienced. These results Suggest that a 
person’s expectations do affect his experience of arousal. 
(21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9278. Harris, Mary B. & Huang, Lily C. (U. New 
Mexico) Aggression and the attribution process. Journal 
of Social Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 92(2), 209-216. 
—Results of a study with 64 undergraduates demon- 
strate that Ss who believed that an external cause was 
responsible for their arousal when shouted at by a 
confederate behaved less aggressively than those who 
attributed their arousal to the insult. Ss were led to 
believe that listening to a loud noise would cause either 
arousal or irrelevant physiological symptoms; those in 
the arousal symptoms group subsequently were less 
aggressive to a confederate and reported experiencing a 
greater degree of arousal than those in the irrelevant 
symptoms group. Results support S. Schachter's cogni- 
tive attribution theory of emotion and suggest its 
importance in explaining aggressive behavior. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract, 

9279. Johnson, William G. (U. Rochester) Effect of 
cue prominence and subject weight on human food. 
directed performance. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 29(6), 843-848.—Compared 
recent work on the eating behavior of human obese with 
earlier research on hypothalamic obese rats. Specifically, 
this study investigated whether the instrumental food- 
directed performance of human obese would be differen- 
tially responsive to food cue prominence. 40 obese and 
40 normal Ss were exposed to minimal, single, or double 
food cues as they worked on a food-directed task. As 
expected, the instrumental performance of the obese did 
vary as a function of cue prominence while that of 
normal Ss was relatively stable. The differential perform- 
ance observed in the obese was primarily related to cue 
immediacy. Data are interpreted as supporting the 
extension of S. Schachter's external hypothesis ( 1968) to 
instrumental performance.—Journal abstract. 

a 9280. Krantz, David S.; Glass, David C. & Snyder, 
Melvin L. (U. Texas, Austin) Helplessness, stress level, 
and the coronary-prone behavior pattern. Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 10(3), 
284-300.—Conducted 2 experiments to examine the 
relationship between stress level and learned helplessness 
in a total of 84 male undergraduates. Exp I exposed Ss to 
loud or moderate noise to induce differential stress. Half 
the Ss within each stress group were unable to escape 
from a series of noise bursts, whereas the other Ss could 
terminate each burst by manipulating appropriate 
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Switches. After the pretreatment series, the same noise 
was again delivered to Ss, all of whom could now escape 
or avoid noise by making an appropriate response to a 
shuttle box. Inescapable (helplessness) pretreatment 
interfered with escape learning in the 2nd (test) phase of 
the study under both levels of stress. Exp II was a partial 
replication of Exp I, using only loud noise. The 
interference effect during test trials was greater than in 
Exp I. In addition to these findings, measures of a 
coronary-prone behavior pattern (Jenkins Activity Sur- 
vey for Health Prediction, Form B) were related to 
differential susceptibility to the interference effect under 
both high stress and moderate stress conditions. Results 
are interpreted in terms of differing perceptions of threat 
imposed by lack of environmental control. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9281. Misovich, Stephen & Charis, Philip C. (Provi- 
dence Coll.) Information need, affect, and cognition of 
autonomic activity. Journal of Experimental Social 
Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 10(3), 274-283.—47 male 
undergraduates were shown 5 slides depicting either 
nude females or accident victims and were given 
autonomic (heart-rate) feedback indicating that they 
were affected more by some slides (change slides) than 
by others (no-change slides). After the feedback Ss were 
given an opportunity to regulate exposure durations for 
slides while making ratings of the attractiveness-repul- 
siveness of the slides. It was hypothesized that (a) change 
nudes would be rated as more attractive than no-change 
nudes, (b) change victims would be rated as more 
repulsive than no-change victims, and (c) longer expo- 
sure times would be given to change than to no-change 
slides. Results support hypotheses (a) and (b), but not 
(c). Heart-rate data indicated that information-seeking 
was independent of actual autonomic reactions to the 

_ slides and that autonomic change was unrelated to 
viewing times.—L. Gorsey. 

9282. Neufeld, Richard W. & Davidson, Park O. (U. 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) Sex differences in 
Stress response: A multivariate analysis. Journal o 
Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 83(2), 178-185. 
—Examined the configuration of 10 behavioral, physio- 
logical, and subjective measures of stress among 30 male 
and 30 female undergraduates classified on the basis of 
sex and exposure to a stressor (mutilated bodies) and a 
benign stimulus. Multivariate analysis of variance 
indicated highly significant main effects of stress and 
stimulus conditions but no Sex x Stimulus interaction, 
although separate univariate analyses were in- the 
direction of higher subjective reactivity to threat on the 
part of females. Discriminant functions corresponding to 
the significant multivariate main effects showed hetero- 

geneity in discriminant variance within and between the 
subsets of subjective, behavioral, and physiological 
measures. Postexperimental judgments of stress- and 
attention-eliciting stimulus properties did not differ 
between male and female judges, suggesting that sex 
differences may have reflected differing modes of 
response to stimuli with similar properties for each sex. 
Implications for assessing stress-reducing treatments are 
briefly discussed. (40 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9283. Peed, Steeve, et al. (U. Georgia) Amount of 
reinforcement and imitation. Psychological Reports, 
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1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 830.—4 groups of 8 male 4.6 
yr olds observed an adult model receive different 
amounts of reinforcement on a task. No relationship Was 
found between amount of model reinforcement and Sy 
imitative behavior. However, Ss’ recall of model's 
behavior was better than their imitation of it in a free- 
choice situation. 

9284. Ryder, Paul & Pike, Ray. (Stevenson Public 
Relations, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia) Criteria 
placement in detection: Implications for Kogan and 
Wallach's theory of risk-taking. Australian Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 25(3), 211-216.— Considera- 
tion of N. Kogan and M. A. Wallach's 1964 theory of 
risk-taking led to the prediction that Ss high in test 
anxiety (TA) and defensiveness (D) would be consistent- 
ly risky or consistently conservative in their criteria 
placement in detection; Ss low on these measures would 
tend to behave optimally in these tasks. Results of a 
study with 80 undergraduates indicate that while low 
TA-D Ss were responsive to task demands, in as much as 
they changed criteria in the correct direction, they did 
not tend to perform optimally. High TA-D Ss only 
behaved conservatively in the detection situation. The 
generality of Kogan and Wallach’s model is questioned 
and some logical difficulties are discussed. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9285. Schofield, Leon J. & Reyher, Joseph. (Hobart & 
William Smith Coll) Thematic productions under 
hypnotically aroused conflict in age regressed and 
waking states using the real-simulator design. Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 83(2), 130-139. 
—Gave 10 hypnotic female Ss and 10 highly susceptible 
simulating Ss (undergraduates) a cognitive task as well as 
thematic stimuli using conflict-arousing suggestion. 
Compared with simulating Ss, hypnotic Ss tended fo d 
more direct drive expression responses, produced E 
changes in affective-motivational states (age regresse 2 
waking) on 1 of the 2 thematic cards, produced e : 
intense emotional reactions in the age-regressed condi: 


: 1 j- 
tion, were unable to demonstrate age-appropriate cogn 
ondition, an 


ences during 
ken together 
odel d 


tive functioning in the age-regressed co 
reported more vivid and emotional experi 
the age-regressed condition. The findings ta e 
support, at least partially, the “altered state" m 
hypnosis. (36 ref)—Journal abstract. ; 
Yea. e R W. & Worrall, B. M. teg 
Technical Coll., Halifax, Canada) A new q der? 
technique for identification of industrial and o re olin 
tional problems. International Journal 0 p rent 
Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 12(2), 313-330-— i, 
investigations of choice and priority ranking definite 
based on the idea that human choice follows situations 
logarithmic pattern. It is suggested that, Mes a series 
when it is necessary to rank in order of P Tange 
of decisions that must be made within a ee prion) 
choices, the ranking (arranged SE Jemp 
follows a definite pattern (y = ax? Na viries, ?! 
graphically by a straight line. In 2 n of wom- 
concerned with sales forecasting the pure™™ gn of 
en’s shoes, the 2nd involving ranking SCT the 30 
problems within a religious organ yi i 
dealing with the ranking of decisions ma of 4-67 


- - < value 
executives, b in the above equation has a 


] 


all 3 cases. The advantages of a free choice method in 
decision-making and ranking situations are discussed, 
and the use of unstructured interviews in the 2nd and 3rd 
inquiries is detailed. The invalidity of questionnaires and 
structured interviews in choice situations is also consid- 
ered. (French & German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

9287. Walmsley, D. J. (U. New England, Armidale, 
New South Wales, Australia) Emotional involvement 
and subjective distance: A modification of the inverse 
square root law. Journal of Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 
87(1), 9-19.—Examined the universality of the “inverse 
square root law” insofar as it purports to show a constant 
relationship between emotional involvement and subjec- 
tively perceived geographical distance. It was argued that 
the square root exponent in the “law” was derived from 
experiments that used a limited range of stimuli (place 
names). 2 experiments were conducted with 39 college 
students and 15 geography professors to discover the 
relationship between emotional involvement and subjec- 
tive distance when both very close and very distant 
places were considered. It was shown that the inverse 
Square root function was not constant but instead varied 
with the range of stimuli.—Journal abstract. 
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9288. Dallos, Peter; Cheatham, Mary A. & Ferraro, 
John. (Northwestern U., Auditory Research Lab.) 
Cochlear mechanics, nonlinearities, and cochlear po- 
tentials. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 55(3), 597-605.—Demonstrates cochlear 
microphonic (CM) magnitude functions from various 
turns of the guinea pig cochlea at constant sound 
Pressure level, constant stapes displacement, and con- 
stant stapes velocity. The similarities of these curves with 
basilar membrane displacement functions are consid- 
cred. The influence of CM nonlinearity on the shape of 
the plots is discussed, and it is demonstrated that the 
Tesponse is extremely nonlinear in a narrow frequency 
range above the best frequency of the electrode location, 
while at other frequencies it is much more linear. All 
nonlinear phenomena that are demonstrable in cochlear 
Potentials—harmonic distortion, summating potential 
generation, and interference effect—are primarily con- 
centrated in the aforementioned nonlinear frequency 
region. (38 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9289. Densert, O. & Flock, A. (U. Lund, Sweden) An 
electron-microscopic Study of adrenergic innervation in 
ae cochlea, Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
TI), 185-197.—Used electron microscopic techniques, 
Including the administration of a “false transmitter,” to 
identify adrenergic terminals filled with characteristic 
dense-cored vesicles in the cochleas of 10 healthy cats. 
E Morphological localization of the sympathetic 
y rminals supports the hypothesis of an influence on 
pand perception either by a direct action on sensory 
(G4 re or by vasomotor control. (German summary) 

9290. Johnstone, Brian M. & Yates, Graeme K. (U. 
en Australia, Nedlands) Basilar membrane tuning 
i es in the guinea pig. Journal of the Acoustical Society 

America, 1974(Mar), Vol. 55(3), 584-587.—Presents 
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results of recent measurements on basilar membrane 
mechanical tuning, revealing very fast high-frequency 
cutoffs approaching those of neural tuning curves. The 
guinea pig's Ist turn does not seem to exhibit much 
nonlinearity in contrast to that found in the squirrel 
monkey, and the phase data are also different. This may 
be a place or a species variation. A simple model of a 
nonlinear resonant system was constructed, and it 
exhibits many of the properties ascribed to the basilar 
membrane,—Journal abstract. 

9291. Kostowski, Wojciech, (Medical Academy, Inst. 
of Physiological Sciences, Warsaw, Poland) Certain 
aspects of physiological role of dopamine as synaptic 
transmitter in the striatum. Acta Physiologica Polonica, 
1972, Vol. 23(3), 567-583.— Presents a review of research 
findings on the role of dopamine in the striatum (caudate 
nucleus and putamen). Subjects covered include dopami- 
nergic neurons in the mammalian CNS, dopamine 
metabolism in the striatum, the anatomical organization 
and physiological role of the striatum, the role of 
dopamine and other neurohormones in the caudate 
nucleus, interactions between dopaminergic and other 
systems, and pharmacological aspects of dopamine 
presence in the striatum. (84 ref) 

9292. Loskota, W. J.; Lomax, P. & Rich, S. T. (U. 
California, Medical School) The gerbil as a model for 
the study of the epilepsies: Seizure patterns and 
ontogenesis. Epilepsia, 1974(Mar), Vol. 15(1), 109-119. 
—Describes a new strain of selectively bred seizure- 
sensitive Mongolian gerbils. These WJL/UC gerbils 
exhibit stereotyped seizures in response to increased 
stimulus input that can be rated on a 7-point scale of | 
severity. Integrated motor activity during seizures and 
latency and duration of seizures are related to severity. 
Susceptibility to seizures starts at 9 wks and reaches 97% 
at 6 mo. The severity increases from a mean of 1.2 at 2 
mo to 4.1 at 6 mo of age. Death in seizure is rare, These 
attributes make the WJL/UC seizure-sensitive Mongoli- 
an gerbil suitable for testing as an animal model for 
study of the epilepsies. (French, German, & Spanish 
summaries)—Journal summary. 

9293. McNeil, Malcom R. & Hamre, C. E. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Denver, Colo.) A review of 
measures of lateralized cerebral hemispheric functions. 
Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1974(Jun), Vol. 7(6), 
375-383.—In view of the renewed interest in lateralized 
cerebral hemispheric functions (cerebral dominance), the 
history and current status of 6 areas of inquiry relevant 
to this topic are reviewed: (a) autopsy studies, (b) 
handedness correlates, (c) cortico-anatomical techniques, 
(d) intracarotid sodium amytal technique, (e) dichotic 
techniques, and (f) dichoptic techniques. The final 2 
categories are considered to be of particular interest 
because of the potential they offer for clarifying key 
issues pertinent to the nature and remediation of 
language and learning disabilities. (80 ref)—Journal 
ibstract. 

i 9294. Raczkowski, Denis; Kalat, James W. & Nebes, 
Robert. (Duke U.) Reliability and validity of some 
handedness questionnaire items. Neuropsychologia, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 43-47.—A group of 47 college 
students filled out a handedness questionnaire; à month 
later they were asked to perform the tasks mentioned on 
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| the questionnaire and then to fill out the questionnaire 
again. 23 items were scaled for reliability and validity 
and for the frequency of right-hand preference by 
- predominantly left-handed people. On these bases, 
certain items are recommended for inclusion on future 
handedness questionnaires. (French & German summar- 
ies)—Journal abstract. 

R 9295. Rhode, William S. & Robles, Luis. (U. Wiscon- 
= sin, Lab. of Neurophysiology, Madison) Evidence from 
Méssbauer experiments for nonlinear vibration in the 
cochlea. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 55(3), 588-596.—Applied the Möss- 
bauer technique to the measurement of vibration of the 
basilar membrane in the squirrel monkey cochlea. Both 
steady-state and transient responses were recorded in the 
7-8 kHz locus of the cochlea. The steady-state response 
- indicates that the basilar membrane vibrates nonlinearly 
_ for frequencies of stimulation near or greater than the 
characteristic frequency. The nonlinearity extends to 
lower frequencies and the basilar membrane transfer 
function tends to broaden as sound pressure level is 
increased. Rapid postmortem changes occur in the 
cochlea: (a) amplitude of the transfer ratio (basilar 
membrane-malleus) decreases 10-15 db over a period of 
several hours with a downward shift of 1.5-3 kHz in the 
characteristic frequency of the basilar membrane at a 
Biven location; (b) the low-frequency slope of the 
transfer ratio settles to 6 db/octave by 6 hrs after death; 
(c) the slope of the phase of transfer function increases as 
the characteristic frequency decreases; and (d) the 
basilar membrane vibrates linearly after death. The 
transient response has an early component which has a 
| fast decay and a 2nd component which has an extremely 
slow rate of decay and which displays nonlinear 

- behavior. (25 ref) Journal abstract. 

9296. Willott, James F. (U. California, Davis) Protec- 
tion from lethal audiogenic seizures in mice by physical 
restraint of movement. Experimental ` Neurology, 
1974(May), Vol. 43(2), 359-368. —Restrained C57BL/6J 
mice, susceptible to audiogenic seizures, in various ways 
and compared them with unrestrained controls for lethal 
seizures. Binding the front limbs together and/or the 
back limbs together, suspending Ss with harnesses, or 
restraining Ss in "body casts" were not effective in 
inhibiting lethal seizures, but binding Ss in “hogtied” 

fashion was quite effective in reducing the incidence of 
lethal seizures. Various hypotheses are evaluated in light 
of the present results. The most plausible hypothesis 
relates protection from seizures to disruption of central 
neural activity normally evoked by bodily movements 
during audiogenic seizures. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 
9297. Zwislocki, J. J. (Syracuse U., Lab. of Sensory 
Communications) Cochlear waves: Interaction between 
theory and experiments. Journal of the Acoustical Society 
of America, 1974(Mar), Vol. 55(3), 578—583.— Reviews 
past experimental and theoretical research, leading to a 
statement of the mechanism producing the vibration 
maximum in the cochlea. It is shown that theoretically 
calculated propagation times of cochlear waves agree 
with the empirical data. The waves have a frequency- 
independent propagation velocity between the stapes 
and the vicinity of the vibration maximum. This means 
that they must be considered as "long waves" in this part 
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of the cochlea. On the basis of confirmed. resi 
impedance of the cochlea, a sound pattern is de 
an analytical investigation of auditory nerve 
Application of the pattern reveals that single uni 
nerve respond to both velocity and displacemer 
basilar membrane. Motion or displacement to 
tympani produces excitation or motion, wh 
placement toward scala vestibuli produces ij 
Results indicate that both inner and outer 
excite the same nerve fibers. (34 ref)—Jour 


Neuroanatomy & Electrophysiology —— 


9298. Angel, Ronald W. (Veterans Admin 
Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif) Electromyography 
voluntary movement: The two-burst pattern. jl 
cephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 19 
Vol. 36(5), 493-498.—During rapid movement 
extremity, the agonist muscle shows 2 distinct bi 
EMG activity. Tests were conducted with 5 23-56) 
males to determine whether the 2-burst pattern o 
movements of different speed, elicited by va 
distance to target and the inertial load. A 2-burst 
was recognizable on practiced moves under all 
tions. The Ist peak of EMG activity was associ 
acceleration of the limb and the 2nd with dec 
The time of minimal EMG activity was correl 
the time of maximal velocity. Findings are anal 
terms of known physiological mechanisms. 
summary)—Journal summary. 

9299. Beatty, Jackson & Figueroa, Carl. (U. 
nia, Los Angeles) Period analytic algorithm 
estimation of selected spectral properties 
segments of EEG data. Behavior Research Me 
Instrumentation, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 293-295. 
cally evaluated the accuracy and computationa 
3 algorithms (spectral analysis, period anal 
period amplitude analysis) for the extraction o 
estimates from time-series data, in the con 
neuropsychological experiment that requires es 
power in the standard electroencephalographie 
cy bands. , 

9300. Butler, S. R. & Glass, A. (U. Bin 
Medical School, England) Asymmetries i 
troencephalogram associated with cerebral 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Nee 
1974(May), Vol. 36(5), 481-491.—Recordi 
over left and right hemispheres (P3-C3, P4 
P4-02) in 4l medical students, 32 of whom 
to be dextral and 7 sinistral. Amplitude histogr 
computed of both total EEG and its fil 
component for 4 conditions: (a) eyes clos di 
eyes open, relaxed; (c) eyes closed, 
arithmetic; and (d) eyes open, doing É 
Over all Ss the total EEG occurred with 
amplitude over the left hemisphere in all € 
conditions. However, its alpha compone d 
trically distributed while Ss were relaxed, 5 ^ 
more over the left than the right while 
mental arithmetic. This asymmetry Wë 
dextrals in the sample and absent for thesi 
taken as a whole. Results are interpreted in ; 
specialization of the left hemisphere in 
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verbally mediated tasks. (French summary) (55 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

9301. Cavonius, C. R. (Psychological Lab., Cam- 
bridge, England) Origin of the alpha rhythm: Outside 
the orbit. Journal of Behavioral Science, 1973, Vol. 1(5), 
279-286.—Examines the theory that the human alpha 
rhythm is an artifact arising from tremor in the orbit of 
the eye and considers that that is neither a necessary nor 
a sufficient explanation. Much of the evidence also is 
incompatible with mechanical-resonator origin. (42 ref) 

9302. Chapman, Antony J. (U. Wales, Inst. of Science 
& Technology, Cardiff) An electromyographic study of 
social facilitation: A test of the "mere presence" 
hypothesis. British Journal of Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
65(1), 123-128.—Recorded integrated muscle action 
potentials from frontalis muscles as 30 male and female 
undergraduates listened individually to a tape-recorded 
story through headphones. Ss were tested once only in 
alone, audience, or concealed-audience situations after a 
period of relaxation. The 3 experimental groups con- 
tained equal numbers of men and women and were 
matched for EMG resting levels and EMG gradients 
obtained in previous experimental sessions. Levels of 
muscle tension were generally higher in the audience and 
concealed-audience conditions than in the alone condi- 
tion. Group differences did not tend to diminish with 
lime and there were no sex differences. Results are 
discussed in terms of the "mere presence" theory of 
social facilitation. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

, 9303. Field, Laurence H. & MacMillan, David L. (U. 
Texas, Austin) An electrophysiological and behavioural 
study of sensory responses in Tritonia (Gastropoda, 
nudibranchia). Marine Behaviour & Physiology, 1973, 
Vol. 2(2), 171-185.—Describes some of the sensory input 
to the system and some roles it may play in the behavior 
of the nudibranch Tritonia. Recordings were made en 
passant and from the cut peripheral end of the posterior 
branch of cerebral nerve II which innervates the oral veil 
tentacles, Pycnopodia (Echinodermata, Asteroidea) tube 
feet and tube feet homogenates produced afferent 
activity which lasted for the duration of the stimulus and 
efferent activity of much longer duration. The total 
afferent response varied with homogenate concentration. 
Mechanical deformation produced phasic afferent activi- 
ty and efferent activity of longer duration. Water jets 
Produced longer and repeated bursts of afferent activity. 
Tritonia detects and orients into water currents above a 
minimum. threshold velocity. Interference with rhino- 
Phores, oral veil, or cerata reduced but did not abolish 
theotaxis, The rhinophores appear to be the most critical 
of the sensory structures for rheotaxis. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract, 
pat) Fisher, Leslie E. & Kotses, Harry. (Ohio U.) 

Xperimenter and subject sex effects in the skin 
Conductance response. Psychophysiology, 1974(Mar), 

vol. 11(2), 191-196,—Examined the significance of the 
~S sex on the S's skin conductance responsiveness and 
Seed the nature and extent of sex differences in 
ae skin conductance, skin conductance response 
Nip der and spontaneous skin resistance (SRR) 
End Ty: Responses of 30 male and 30 female undergrad- 
ms Were recorded by 3 male and 3 female experimen- 
™ assistants. All Ss received 20 5-sec bursts of 75-db 
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white noise. Variable stimulus intervals were employed, 
Male Ss serving in the female E condition evidenced 
significantly higher basal conductance levels and a more 
rapid decrease in basal conductance levels over trials. 
Skin resistance response magnitude data showed a 
significant Experimenter Sex X Trials interaction such 
that all Ss serving in the female E condition failed to 
habituate. An analysis of spontaneous SRR activity. 
showed that Ss serving in the other-sex E condition 
emitted more spontaneous responses. All Ss showed a 
significant decrease in spontaneous activity across trials. 
—Journal abstract. 

9305. Fleming, Donovan E.; Shearer, Donald E. A 
Creel, Donnell J. (Brigham Young U.) Effect of 
pharmacologically-induced arousal on the evoked po- 
tential in the unanesthetized rat. Pharmacology, Bio- 
chemistry & Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 2(2), 187-192. 
—Examined 3 Fonte nu wave complexes of the 
visually evoked response (VER) in 11 Holtzman albino 
rats following iterative photic stimulation. EEG activa- 
tion was induced by physostigmine, amphetamine, or 
pilocarpine in order to compare the peak latency and 
amplitude values of the VER components during 
arousal. It was observed that the peak latency of only | 
component, a late negative wave occurring at approxi- 
mately 160 msec, was affected by the drug treatments, — 
Except for 1 negative-positive amplitude measure 
occurring between 70 and 90 msec, drug-induced 
activation suppressed the amplitude excursion of the 
remaining wave components. These observations agree 
with other VER studies in which arousal level was 
modified by type of behavioral task. It is suggested that 
the late negative wave perag at 160 msec comprised 
the Ist wave of a photically evoked after-discharge burst. 
(30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9306. Fricker, Stephen J. & Sanders, James J. 
(Massachusetts Eye & Ear Des Howe Lab, of 
Ophthalmology, Boston) Clinical studies of the evoked 
response to rapid random flash. Electroencephalography 
& Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974(May), Vol. 36(5) 
525-532.—Describes a method for the measurement of 
visual evoked responses (VERs) using aperiodic stimuli 
and a cross-correlation method of detection, The 
stimulus timing is based upon a random pulse sequence, 
so that in effect there are many frequencies present 
simultaneously. This method gives an increased number 
of stimuli per unit time and a specified type of frequency 
filtering depending upon the characteristics of the 
reference waveform. With this method, the VER wave- 
form is a measure of the response to a rapid (and 
variable) series of stimuli (eg, with average and 
maximum stimulus rates of 25 and 50 Hz, respectively). 
With such parameters the majority of the interflash 
intervals are short compared with the usual VER 
duration, and the resultant random flash VER output 
waveform has different properties than the conventional 
VER. Use of this method of VER measurement can (a) 
reduce the ambiguities which often arise in describing 
VER amplitude and delay parameters; and (b) give 
results which inherently include the response to rapid 
stimuli, and thus provide an additional parameter for 
estimation of visual function. Data from 3 Ss are 
presented. (French summary)(18 ref)—Journal summary. 
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9307. Gardner-Medwin, A. R. (University Coll. Lon- 
don, England) Optic radiation activity during sleep and 
waking. Experimental Neurology, 1974(May), Vol. 43(2), 
314-329.—Contrasted the activity recorded with coarse 
electrodes in the optic chiasma and the optic radiations 
of unanesthetized cats during waking and the 2 main 
phases of sleep. When the Ss were awake in the light, the 
activity recorded in the region of the optic radiations 
followed closely the activity recorded from the optic 
nerve fibers. During sleep there were changes of optic 
radiation activity with no changes of optic nerve fiber 
activity. Modulations during slow-wave sleep were 
correlated with the ongoing slow-wave potential changes 
at the visual cortex and were abolished by ipsilateral 
ablation of the visual cortex. Large bursts of activity 
recorded during and shortly before periods of paradoxi- 
cal sleep were associated with much smaller potential 
changes at the visual cortex. These occurred together on 
the 2 sides of the brain, were often associated with eye 
movements, and remained on both sides of the brain 
after unilateral ablation of the visual cortex. Radiation 

activity during paradoxical sleep was clearly different 
from activity associated with eye movements during 
waking. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9308. Gourlay, Kathie D.; Uttal, William R. & Powers, 
Maureen K. (U. Michigan) VRS: A programming system 
for visual electrophysiological research. Behavior Re- 
search Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 
281-287.—Discusses VRS, a system of separate routines 
programed to perform 1 or more of the functions for 
mapping neuronal receptive fields and for determining 
neuronal response characteristics. The organization and 
use of the programing system are described along with 

+ the details of the routines. 

9309. Grabow, Jack D. & Elliott, Frederick W. ( Mayo 
Clinic & Foundation, Rochester, Minn.) The electrophy- 
siologic assessment of hemispheric asymmetries during 
speech. Journal of Speech & Hearing | Research, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 17(1), 64-72.—Summed and averaged 
evoked potentials for 14 normal Ss during language 
production tasks. No significant hemispheric asymme- 
tries were obtained. Results show that there is insuffi- 
cient evidence at this time to conclude that electroence- 
phalographic hemispheric asymmetries are dependent on 
lateralized language functions. 

9310. Hayat, Albert & Feldman, Shaul. (Hadassah U. 
Hosp., Jerusalem, Israel) Effects of Sensory stimuli on 
single cell activity in the septum of the cat. Experimen- 
tal Neurology, 1974(May), Vol. 43(2), 298-313. —Studied 

single cell activity in the diagonal band of Broca and the 
medial septal nucleus in 43 cats. The average rate of the 
spontaneous firing was higher in the diagonal band and 
showed more burst activity than in the medial nucleus. 
Photic, sciatic, and acoustic stimulation significantly 
changed the rate of firing of most of the septal units with 
about equal numbers showing facilitation and inhibition. 
Statistical analysis demonstrates that the average sponta- 
neous activity of the facilitatory units was lower than 
that of the inhibitory cells for each of the 3 sensory 
modalities. The septal units demonstrated a very high 
degree of sensory convergence on the same cell. 
Chloralose anesthesia decreased the spontaneous activity 
and the degree of sensory responsiveness of the septal 
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units. Possible afferent pathways affectin s f 
activity and its significance Sp dese e 
—Journal abstract. 

9311. Humpherys, D. R.; Menzies, J. E, & Hughes, K 
R. (U. Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada) Reduced evoked 
potential variability by minimal restraint head fixation 
in chronic unanesthetized cats. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 12(4), 693-695. Considers that der 
day variation in the visual evoked Tesponse (VER) 
recorded from chronic animals is sometimes large 
enough to mask the effects of an experimental treatment, 
An experiment with 5 cats showed that an important 
source of variation in chronic VER recording is head 
movement. A simple method of reducing head move- 
ment is presented. 

9312. Huston, Joseph P. & Brozek, Gustav. (U. 
Zurich, Inst. of Pharmacology, Switzerland) Spectral 
analysis of hippocampal slow wave activity during 
feeding and drinking in the rabbit. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 12(5), 819-824.—Power-spec- 
tral and autocorrelation analyses of consummatory 
Tesponses in 3 male rabbits revealed that chewing was 
accompanied by 2 dominant frequencies, | of low power 
from .5 to 3.0 Hz, and 1 in the theta range of relatively 
low power and frequency. Theta rhythms accompanied 
all other components of ingestive behavior, with an 
increasing order of frequencies from licking of water, 
eating of liquid food, and biting of solid foods, to 
immobile attention, whereas power of theta remained 
invariant across these conditions. (28 ref) 

9313. Irwin, Don A. & Criswell, Hugh E. (Southern 
Illinois U.) A system for accurate on-line calibration of 
multiple unit potential recording. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 12(4), 703-705.—Presents a tested an 
diagram for on-line calibration of integrated multiple 
nerve cell unit potential recordings. The ciim 
device meets the requirements of validity and reliabil ity 
necessary for accurate calibration and quanti ue 

9314. Karmel, Bernard Z.; Hoffmann, Robert p i 
Fegy, Martin J. (U. Connecticut) Processing of piv 
information by human infants evidenced by pa s 
dependent evoked potentials. Child WE 
1974(Mar), Vol. 45(1), 39-48.—Visually evoked ine i 
tials (VEPs) elicited by checkerboard stimuli enr. 
check size (from 20' to 5?) or arrangement (ed 55-107 
random) were recorded from the occipital pole ol Ge 
day old infants, using 2 techniques of pattern D, 


: h Pti jef light 
tion. Patterns were illuminated with either dE e 
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identical with that reported by B. Z. Karmel (see PA, Vol 
43:9504) for total time spent fixating comparable stimuli. 
(28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9315. Katada, Akiyoshi. (Tokyo Gakugei U., Japan) 
[Physio-psychological study of the development of 
mentally retarded children: Auto-power spectrum analy- 
sis of electroencephalogram.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 44(4), 186-194.—Examined 
the development of mentally retarded children’s EEGs. 
Ss were 36 3-15 yr old normal and 39 7-18 yr old 
mentally retarded children. EEGs were recorded monop- 
olarly from the frontal, the central, the parietal, and the 
occipital regions along the middle line and the bilateral 
temporal regions. Autopower spectrum analysis by the 
general purpose digital computer was conducted. When 
a dominant component in the spectrum appeared at 
frequencies lower than 8 Hz, subordinate components 
were manifest at frequencies higher than 8 Hz. However, 
when a dominant component appeared at frequencies 
higher than 8 Hz, subordinate components appeared at 
lower frequencies. These results were observed in both 
the normal and retarded Ss. The importance of examin- 
ing both the dominant and subordinate frequencies in 
the developmental study of components of EEG by 
autopower spectrum analysis is noted.—English abstract. 

9316. Lówenhard, Percy. P factor analysis of single 
EEG recordings. Góreborg Psychological Reports, 1973, 
Vol. 3(12), 14 p.—Proposes that the results of an 
automatic analysis of the EEG sometimes need a further 
(secondary) analysis in order to show the physiological 
significance of underlying phenomena. The use of the 
multivariate technique of P-factor analysis is suggested 
as a method to reveal relationships between clusters of 
frequency components of the EEG. Typical results are 
presented from a limited study based on EEG recordings 
from single Ss. Implications of the method of principal 
factors and necessary precautions in connection with 
multivariate time series are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

9317. Lucas, Edgar A.; Powell, Ervin W. & Murphree, 
O. D. (U. Arkansas, Medical School) Hippocampal theta 
in nervous pointer dogs. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 12(4), 609—613.— Considers that nervous 
Pointer dogs are catatonic, less friendly, and exhibit 
slower heart rates than do normal dogs and that several 
Investigators have reported that hippocampal theta (4-8 
Hz) is depressed in the initial phase of an orienting 
response but returns to the hippocampogram as habitua- 
lion is accomplished. On the basis of this information, it 
was hypothesized that the hippocampogram of nervous 
Pointer dogs would have significant deviations of the 
ene from normal. Electrodes were implanted in 
Ge ‘ppocampus and cerebral cortex of 3 nervous and 3 
UEM dogs to record EEG data. Additional electrodes 
Se SIC placed in the eye and neck musculature to monitor 
ee Movements and muscle tone. Nervous Ss, as 
5 pare with normal Ss, exhibited little or no theta 
ane m during the alert state, and they had a tendency to 
r a more, It is Suggested that the absence of a normal 

S ee pattem in the hippocampogram of nervous pointer 
their especially during wakefulness, may be related to 
CE to habituate to environmental stimuli. (18 

ournal abstract. 
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9318. Lynch, James J.; Paskewitz, David A. & Orne, 
Martin T. (U. Maryland, Medical School, Inst. of 
Psychiatry & Human Behavior, Baltimore) Inter-session 
stability of human alpha rhythm densities. E/ectroence- 
phalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974(May), Vol. 
36(5), 538-540.—Recorded the density of occipital alpha 
activity in 30 male college students under standard 
conditions for 2 or 3 sessions. Results indicate that stable 
measures of alpha densities could be obtained from 
session to session, provided that situational effects were 
considered. (French summary)(19 ref) 

9319. Mendel, Maurice I, (U, Iowa) Influence of 
stimulus level and sleep stage on the early components 
of the averaged electroencephalic response to clicks 
during all-night sleep. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 17(1), 5-17.—Results of 
recording ongoing EEG activity from 6 paid college 
students during 9 nights of natural sleep show that (a) 
response latency remained stable, while amplitude 
increased as a function of increasing sensation level; (b) 
little difference in peak latency and peak-to-peak 
amplitude was found when comparing rapid-eye-move- 


ment and Stage 2 sleep with Stages 3 and 4; and (c) - 


latency measures for 2 consecutive nights were similar, 
but amplitude measures from the Ist night were 
significantly larger. (31 ref) 

9320. Moise, Samuel L. & Costin, Anatol. (U. 
California, Brain Research Inst., Los Angeles) Hippo- 
campal, hypothalamic and lateral geniculate activity 
during visual discrimination in the monkey. Physiology 
& Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 12(5), 835-841.— Bilaterally 
implanted 1 male and | female Macaca nemestrina 
monkey. In hippocampus and lateral geniculate bodies, 


EEG spectral patterns over the range 4-24 Hz, just prior - 


to discriminative responses, were statistically different 
from periods preceding stimulus onset, just after stimulus 
onset, and preceding spontaneous presses to response 
switches during the intertrial interval. Since the motor 
movements in the discriminative we ry and the 
spontaneous press are the same, the EEG prior to a 
discriminative response reflects at least some extramotor 
activity that may be related to arousal, anticipation of 
response outcome, or information processing. No differ- 
ences between correct and incorrect responses were 
und. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. d 
x E Un Ri Anne F.; Armington, John C. & 
Timberlake, George. (Northeastern U.) Corners, recep- 
tive fields, and visually evoked cortical potentials. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Apr), Vol. 15(2) 
325-330.—Used alternating stimuli with herringbone 
patterns to obtain visually evoked cortical potentials 
(VECPs) from 3 human Ss. 2 sets of stimulus patterns 
were used, one with sharp corners and one with the 
corners rounded off. Each set ranged in angularity from 
180-45? in 45? steps. Results show that (a) VECP 


response amplitude was greatest for the 90* corner 
pattern, (b) response amplitude was greater for the 45 
pattern, and (c) 


ner pattern than for the 135° corner 
See and rounded patterns evoked responses s 
greater amplitude than those evoked by the straight 
(180°) patterns. Also, the peak latency of responses to 
cornered patterns was shorter than that of ra to 
rounded and straight patterns. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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9322. Neville, Helen. (Cornell U.) Electrographic 
correlates of lateral asymmetry in the processing of 
verbal and nonverbal auditory stimuli. Journal of 
Psycholinguistic Research, 1974(Apr), Vol. 3(2), 151-163. 
—Recorded averaged evoked potentials (AEP) to verbal 
(digits) and nonverbal (clicks) auditory stimuli from left 
and right temporal leads in 10 right-handed college 
students. With dichotic presentation there was no 
significant difference in accuracy of report of the clicks 
heard in each ear, but significantly more digits were 
identified correctly from the right ear than from the left. 
Dichotic verbal stimuli elicited AEP whose early 
components were of greater amplitude, and whose later 
components were of shorter latency, from the left 
hemisphere than from the right. No consistent latency or 
amplitude differences were observed between AEP from 
the left and right hemispheres when clicks were present- 
ed dichotically. (28 ref}—Journal abstract. 

9323. Peters, Jon F. & Mendel, Maurice I. (U. Iowa, 
Medical Research Center) Early components of the 
averaged electroencephalic response to monaural and 
binaural stimulation. Audiology, 1974(May), Vol. 13(3), 
195-204.—Examined early components of the averaged 
electroencephalic response of 11 awake Ss to stimulation 
of left, right, or both ears with 40 db sound pressure level 
clicks at 4/sec. Peak latency and peak-to-peak amplitude 
measures failed to discriminate between stimulus condi- 
tions or to show a relationship to the ear stimulated. 
(French summary) (20 ref) 

9324. Picton, Terence W. & Hink, Robert F. (U. 
California, San Diego) Evoked potentials: How? What? 
and Why? American Journal of EEG Technology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 14(1), 9-44.—Reviews the techniques, 
clinical applications, and waveforms of sensory evoked 
potentials (EP). Ways of improving the signal-to-noise 
ratio and of eliminating artifacts are discussed. It is 
concluded that the presence of a sensory EP indicates an 
intact sensory pathway, and can thus be used to 
determine the existence of hearing losses, visual acuity 
deficits, and Somatosensory lesions. (87 ref) —S. Thorpe. 

9325. Rohrbaugh, John W.; Donchin, Emanuel & 
Eriksen, Charles W. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Decision making and the P300 component of the 
cortical evoked response. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 368-374.—Examined the ampli- 

tude of P300, and of other components of the evoked 
potential, during a task which required 4 male university 
students to make a response appropriate to the conjoint 
properties of 2 rapidly successive visual patterns. In 1 set 

of conditions, the task was structured such that both 
stimuli were needed for the choice judgment. In another 
set, the task was changed from choice to simple reaction 
time (RT) by presenting the patterns in a predictable 
order. P300 was enhanced during the choice RT 
conditions and this enhancement was present only for 
the P300 following the stimulus permitting the choice 
and not the other, relevant but not decisive, stimulus 
appearing in close temporal proximity. An appreciable 
degree of independence between P300 and other compo- 
nents was indicated by the appearance of P300 under 
conditions in which other evoked potential components 
were entirely refractory. Data support an account for 
P300 in terms of poststimulus processes, such as decision 
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making, and not in terms of Preparatory adjustmeg 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

9326. Salomon, G. (Gentofte Hosp., Hell 
mark) Electric response audiometry (ERA) 
rank correlation. Audiology, 1974(May), X 
181-194.—Describes a fully automated proc 
permits computerized evaluation of ERA | 
vertex. The procedure was tested on normal 
1-4 yr old children resulting in 1096 errors i 
balanced between false positive and false ne; 
The method compares favorably to subjectiv 
of response, especially in children. (French s 
ref) 

9327. Schubert, Daniel S. (Case Western 
Medical School) A postulated effect of 
nerve impulses on intra-axonal dipole ori 
basis for short and long term potentiation 
formation. Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. ll 
—Suggests that the dynamic electromagi 
produced by a propagated depolarization of. 
impulse will tend to reorient dipoles parallel 1 
longitudinal axis of the axon. The resulting i 
flow speed from the cell body to the synaptic. 
partially explain potentiation and long-term 
(e.g., learning) in fibril formations. 

9328. Scott, Thomas R. (U. Delaware) Be 
support for a neural taste theory. Physiology 
1974(Mar), Vol. 12(3), 413-417.— The time re 
16 albino rats to make a behavioral taste discri 
was predicted from neural discharge rates i 
using conditioned aversion. Predictions were b 
the hypothesis that the responses evoked fror 
population by 2 different chemicals must di 
certain critical total number of spikes b 
chemicals are discriminable. This total could be 
from the responses of all neurons in the 
Behavioral discrimination times generally $ 
predictions made from 2nd-order (bulbar) neural 
ses, but were ambiguous concerning predic 
on 4th-order (thalamic) responses. Implicatio 
possible functions of bulbar and thalamic tast 
are discussed.—Journal abstract. ' 

9329. Shimada, Mutsuo; Nihei, Yoshiaki; 
Kinya & Ichijo, Sadao. [The effect of 
condition on contingent negative variati 
late positive component (LPC) in the simp e 
experiment.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of 
1973(Oct), Vol. 44(4), 212-216.—Studied tl 
activities of the brain, especially CNV and 
different conditions of stimulus presentation m 
reaction experiment. In | condition, both p 
and reaction stimuli were presented at rando! 
In another, a preparatory stimulus SCH 
contingent upon S's spontaneous response Wes 
followed after a given foreperiod by a E. 
Amplitude of the CNV was larger, and the 
component of the SEP showed larger amp! 
former condition than in m Kr 

9330. Smyk, Kazimierz arwaj. 
Curie-Sklodowska U., Lublin, Poland) Domi 
one cerebral hemisphere in the electro 72 
ic record. Acta Physiologica Polonica, 1972; 
359-367.—Investigated the relationship 
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degree of dominance of one cerebral hemisphere and the 
asymmetry of the alpha rhythm amplitude in the EEG 
record at rest of 166 16-49 yr old Ss. 34 Ss were selected 
exhibiting the highest symptoms of dominance or 
indifference of hemispheres, The analysis of alpha 
rhythm amplitude in the EEG record at rest, taken from 
the parieto-occipital area in normal Ss, showed in many 
cases a statistically significant difference between re- 
cords from both cerebral hemispheres. The EEG record 
asymmetry found seems to be the result of dominance of 
one cerebral hemisphere, the predominating hemisphere 
being usually characterized by a decrease of alpha 
rhythm amplitude. The EEG method, in comparison 
with the test method, is more precise and objective in 
evaluating the dominance of one cerebral hemisphere, 
since it is the total resultant of bioelectric activity of all 
neurons. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9331. Snapir, N., et al. (Hebrew U., Rehovot, Israel) 
An X-ray atlas of the sagittal plane of the chicken 
diencephalon and its use in the precise localization of 
brain sites. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 12(3), 
419-424. 

9332. Soskis, David A. & Shagass, Charles. (Temple 
U., Medical Center) Evoked potential tests of augmen- 
ting-reducing. Psychophysiology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 11(2), 
175-190.—Administered 2 evoked potential tests, using 
flash and sine wave modulated light stimuli, to 23 normal 
Ss to determine (a) generalizability between tests; (b) 
short-term rel bility; (c) influence of electrooculograph- 
ic (EOG) activity; (d) relationships between perceptual 
discrimination of stimuli and evoked response measure- 
ments; and (e) correlation between evoked responses, 
extraversion, and neuroticism (Eysenck Personality 
Inventory). 4 mo later 11 Ss were retested before and 
after pilocarpine fixation of the pupil in miosis, to assess 
long-term. reliability and pupillary factors. Although 
mean amplitudes of sine and flash responses were 
Significantly positively correlated, correlations between 
linear slope measures of their intensity-response func- 
lions were low. Both short- and long-term reliability were 
high for mean amplitudes but relatively low for most 
slope measures, Ocular factors, as reflected in EOG and 
changes with pupillary miosis, appeared to exert relative- 
ly little influence on’ the evoked potential measures of 
"ugmenting-reducing. Subjective perceptual discrimina- 
ton performance was not correlated with evoked 
Potential measures. Extraversion was correlated with 
Some evoked respor augmenting indicators; neuroti- 
Uim yielded inconsistent results. Generally, results 
varied with lead placement. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 
m 9333, Stürzebecher, E.; Wagner, H. & Gerhardt, H. J. 
E U. Berlin, Throat, Nose & Ear Clinic, E. 
on wei [Dependency of auditory evoked potentials 
M H interval.] (Germ) Acta Oto-Laryngologi- 
de x SE Vol. 77(4), 256-260.—Measured the 
RE of the N, -P, amplitudes and latencies of 
stimuli” evoked potentials on the interval between the 
ATEA (2 -10 sec) at 20, 30, 50, 70, and 90 db above the 
SE threshold. 10 normal-hearing 20-25 yr old 
REAT served as Ss. Within the investigated range of 
ec, mno the curves (the 20 db-curve excluded) did not 

E eir top value. Extrapolation of the curves beyond 
‘ee shows that at least 90% of the maximum 
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amplitude was reached at 10 sec, When altering the 
drawing of the measured amplitude values, a curve set of 
input-output functions was obtained. With increasing 
duration of intervals, the N, and P, latencies increased 
significantly. At short intervals, both latency curve sets 
ran through a minimum. Alteration of the sound level 
caused parallel displacement of the curves only, the 
dimension of which is a function of the sound level, Due 
to this behavior, the latency difference of the answers for 
long and short intervals was approximately independent 
on the stimulus intensity —English summary. 

; 9334. Szabó, L; Lénárd, L. & Kosaras, B. (Medical U. 
Pécs, Inst. of Physiology, Hungary) Drive decay theory 
of self-stimulation: Refractory periods and axon diame- 
ters in hypothalamic reward loci. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Mar), Vol, 12(3), 329-343. — Measured the diameter 
of the lateral hypothalamic myelinated axons by light 
and electron microscopy in 7 rats with low-threshold 
self-stimulation loci. In a 2nd experiment with 11 male 
Ss, the earlier demonstration of the .5-.6 msec lon 
absolute refractory period of the hypothalamic rewari 
system was confirmed. Exp III continued the study of 
axon diameters in 8 loci of 12 Ss. Most axon diameters 
ranged between .6 to 1.3 micra. 96.5 and 98.4% of the 
examined 3,251 axons had diameters less than 2 and 3 
micra, respectively. In 5 self-stimulation loci, no axons 
ranging between 3 to 6 micra in diameter were observed, — 
Measurements of both the axon diameters and the - 
refractory times in the fornix and anterior commissure 
suggest that the absolute refractory period of .8-1.1 msec 
can only belong to the axons in the lateral hypothalamic 
self-stimulation loci, but the period of .5-.6 msec would 
require myelinated axons of about 5-6 micra in diameter. 
Findings support the view that the improvement of 
excitability occurring after the end of a post-stimulatory 
delay period of .5-.6 msec is due to the onset of synaptic 
activation instead of recovery from axonal refractory. 
state. (36 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9335. Takeuchi, Eizo; Nagamura, Neiichi & Iwahara, 
Shinkuro. (Tokyo U. of Education, Japan) [Relations of 
EEG patterns with arousal level of rat.) (Japn) Annual of 
Animal Psychology, 1970(Oct), Vol. 20(1), 19-26.— Classi- 
fied the EEG of rats into 7 patterns and related them to 
the levels of arousal. 6 male Wistar rats had bipolar 
electrodes implanted into the occipital neocortex, hippo- 
campus, and neck muscle. The dominant frequencies of 
each pattern were as follows: Pattern A, 6-8 Hz 
(irregular); B, 6-8 (regular); C, 4-6; E, 4-8 mixed with 20 
Hz; F, 11; G, 1-3; and H, 6-9, Pattern H was similar to 
Pattern B, but accompanied much less electromyogram 
activity in the neck. Patterns A and B indicate an 
aroused state, C and D light sleep, F and G deep sleep, 
and H paradoxical sleep. (English summary)—S. 
Nakajima. 

9536. Tepas, Donald 1. (St, Louis U.) Computer 
analysis of the electroencephalogram: Evoking, promot- 
ing, and provoking. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 95-110. 

9337. Tepas, Donald L; Guiteras, Virginia L. & 
Klingaman, Roger L. (Saint Louis U.) Variability of the 
human average evoked brain response to visual stimula- 
tion: A warning! Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1974(May), Vol. 36(5). 533-537. 
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_—Found that the amplitude and latency measures of 
evoked brain response waveforms from 3 university 
- students varied with changes in luminance. Concomitant 
estimates of EEG and evoked brain response variability 
were not correlated with change in luminance or with 
each other. Since luminance accounted for most of the 
evoked brain response variance here, caution must be 
exercised when interpreting all related research. (French 
summary)(17 ref)—Journal summary. 

9338. Vieth, Jurgen; Kneise, Ullrich & Káferlein, 
Johanna. (U. Erlange, Neuroclinic, Div. of Experimental 
Neuropsychiatry, W. Germany) [Evoked disinhibition 
and disfacilitation in neurons of the cat’s sensorimotor 

cortex: Intracellular recordings.] (Germ) Archiv fir 

Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, 1974, Vol. 218(3), 

271-290.—In pyramidal cells of the cats sensorimotor 

cortex 2 kinds of hyperpolarization can be evoked: either 

- short (less than 100 msec) or long duration (up to 200 
msec or more). Both begin with an inhibitory postsynap- 
tic potential (IPSP) of up to 60-msec duration, which 
consists of a series of single steps which can be in phase 
with the intervals between action potentials of high 
frequency discharges probably from interneurons. The 
IPSP of evoked hyperpolarization of short duration is 
followed by a disinhibition which obviously corresponds 
to a discharging pause of inhibitory interneurons which 
are responsible for establishing a tonic background 
inhibition on pyramidal cells. The IPSP of evoked 
hyperpolarization of long duration is followed by 
disfacilitation in addition to the disinhibition. The 
disfacilitation might be caused by an inhibition of 
excitatory interneurons which are responsible for estab- 
lishing a tonic background excitation on pyramidal cells. 
The long duration hyperpolarization is followed by late 
facilitation which can last up to 600 msec. (65 ref) 
—English abstract. 

9339. Weinberg, H.; Walter W. Grey; Cooper, R. & 
Aldridge, V. J. (Simon Fraser U., Vancouver, British 
pear Sonn er: Emitted cerebral events. Electroen- 
cephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974(May), 
Vol. 36(5), 449-456.—Used BEG ical re Re E 
adult human Ss to determine whether there were (a) 
emitted cerebral events similar to evoked potentials 
which occurred when stimuli were expected but absent, 
and (b) slow waves similar to the contingent negative 
variation (CNV) which preceded and followed feedback 
information about response performance. Ss were 
required to press a button within a time-window which 

was automatically varied according to their reaction 
time. In some conditions S2 was omitted randomly and 
in 1 condition there was no manual response to the 
imperative stimulus, but an EEG change which occurred 
within the window was defined as a response. Ss were 
given feedback information about response performance 
1.5 sec after the imperative stimulus. Results indicated 
that events were emitted at the approximate time when 
the imperative stimulus should have Occurred on those 
Occasions when it was absent. The emitted events 
correlated well with potentials evoked by the imperative 
stimulus when it was present. Results also show that 
there were slow waves preceding and following feedback 
which correlated with the preceding S1-S2 CNV. Results 
are discussed in relation to (a) the nature of registration 
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and retrieval mechanisms and (b) findings re 
others of persistent negativity after the CNV 
behavior pathology. (French summary) 
summary. 
9340. Wyrick, Waneen & Duncan, Ann, 
Austin) Electromyographical study of reflex, 
and simple reaction time of relaxed muscle 
displacement. Journal of Motor Behavior, 19 
Vol. 6(1), 1-10.—Found that 30 18-26 yr ol 
responded to a sudden arm drop from an electr 
by abducting the falling arm and the nonsti 
from a reaction time (RT) switch. EMG: 
randomized trials were monitored from 
portions of the relaxed deltoideus muscles, 
reflex latencies averaged 24 msec and were ch 
by rapid EMG bursts followed by a silent pe 
more sustained EMG bursts had shorter latem 
contralateral limb (72 msec) than in the ij 
(88 msec). Contralateral RT averaged 180 ms 
presence of a stretch reflex in the form of a 5} 
volley appeared to delay ipsilateral premotor 
ref)—Journal abstract. 
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9341. Bankart, C. Peter & Elliott, Rogers. 
Coll.) Heart rate and skin conductance in anti: 
shocks with varying probability of occurrenc 
physiology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 11(2), 160-174.—Cor 
3 experiments with 4 groups of 10 male unde 
in each. In Exp I Ss in each group were give 
either 8, 11, 16, or 32 trials, confounding prol 
number of trials. Each trial was a countdown: 
30 sec, with a 30-sec intertrial interval. There 
shock probability effects using either heart ral 
skin conductance (SC), with respect either 
within trial changes or to average preshock | 
to rest. In every group after a large acceleral 
1, HR subsided and stabilized; SC rose stead 
out the session. In Exp II, Ss in each group 
either 5, 10, 15, or 20 shocks in 20 trials, ol 
probability with number of shocks. In additic 
large HR acceleration in the Ist trial, there 
case between-group differences in HR, W 
direct function of number and probability ofisi 
did not discriminate the groups, though it 
groups both within and across trials. Exp E 
replication of Exp II, showed that the HR di 
Exp II failed to repeat when the shock TH 
reduced; and SC no longer increased over tri 
—Journal abstract. S 

9342. Bennett, Edward L., et al. (Lawrem 
Lab., Lab. of Chemical Biodynamics, Ca 
successive environments on brain measures: 
& Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol. 12(4), 621-631: 
persistence of cerebral effects induced by 
experience by placing littermate rats of the 
strain in an enriched environment (EC) oF ams 
ished environment (IC) for either 30 oi 
Following this initial period, 1 S of ec 
transferred from the EC to IC condi 
littermates remained in EC or IC. The T i 
either 7, 14, 21, 32, or 47 days. The cerebră 
induced by differential experience bega 
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when the Ss were placed in a common environment, but 
significant differences still persisted weeks after the end 
of the inducing conditions. Greater persistence was 
found after 80 days of initial exposure than after 30 days. 
Following 80 days in EC, significant persistence of brain 
weight differences was found 21 days after removal from 
EC to IC; significant persistence of differences in 
acetylcholinesterase and cholinesterase activities were 
found 47 days later. Different brain regions and different 
measures showed somewhat different patterns of results. 
3 different kinds of environmental enrichment—devised 
in 3 laboratories—are compared for their effects on brain 
weights and brain enzymes. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 
9343. Berkson, Gershon; Wasserman, Gail A. & 
Behrman, Richard E. (Illinois State Pediatric Inst., 
Chicago) Heart rate responses to an auditory stimulus 
in premature infants. Psychophysiology, 1974 (Mar), Vol. 
11(2), 244-246.—Presented 9 high- and 11 low-risk 
premature babies with a 3-sec, 86-db buzzer stimulus at 
various birth and gestation ages. Ss’ heart rate typically 
accel | at all ages and in both risk conditions. 

—Journal abstract. 
9344. Carroll, Douglas. (U. Birmingham, England) 
Orienting and defence reactions to Simple auditory 
stimulation in man. Brirish Journal of. Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 65(1), 53-57.—Studied forehead vaso- 
motor response to stimulus intensity manipulations. Such 
response has been reported by Soviet psychophysiolo- 
gists but not confirmed by previous Western studies. 
Forehead blood volume and blood volume pulse in 10 
male undergraduates were monitored from the temporal 
artery area while Ss received bursts of moderate (60-db) 
and intense (100-db) auditory stimulation consisting of 
pure tones of 1,000 Hz. Both aspects of circulatory 
Change were sensitive to stimulus intensity. (17 ref) 

-Journal abstract. 
y 9345. Chalmers, Donald V.; Hohf, James C. & Levine, 
Seymour. (Stanford U., Medical School) The effects of 
prior aversive stimulation on the behavioral and 
Physiological responses to intense acoustic stimuli in 
the rat. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 12(5), 
711—717.—Conducted 2 experiments with 40 naive male 
Sprague-Dawley rats to assess the effects on the Ss of 
intense inescapable electric shock (preshock, PS). In Exp 
I Startle amplitude, interstimulus activity, and plasma 
corticosterone levels were compared in controls, and Ss 
Previously subjected to PS. In Exp II heart rate (HR) 
responses were similarly compared. Results indicate that 
(a) startle amplitude was not affected by PS, (b) 
interstimulus a ctivity was markedly suppressed and 
plasma corticosterone response to startle testing elevated 
Y PS, and (c) initial presentations of startle stimuli 
elicited a dramatic HR deceleration in Ss subjected to 
S. Results are discussed in terms of the relationship 
fien arousal and startle, and the nature of the PS 
Sect as revealed by the unusual HR response to the 
Dual stimulus presentations. (21 ref) —Journal abstract. 
SE Dallaire, A. & Ruckebusch, Y. (Veterinary 
in mu St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, Canada) Sleep patterns 
erie Pony with observations on partial perceptual 
pa ves Physiology & Behavior, 1974(May). Vol. 
male 9-796.— Investigated sleep characteristics in 5 
e Pottock ponies under normal stall conditions and 
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during partial (visual and auditive) perceptual depriva- 
tion. Polygraphic recordings of slow wave sleep (SWS) 
and paradoxical sleep (PS), including changes in hip 
campal activity, are described. A notable feature was the 
modulation of rhythmic slow hippocampal activity 
during PS. Sleep patterns with a relatively short sleep 
cycle (mean = 13.5 min) were noted. An intermediary 
phase (IP), lasting about 2,0 min, frequently occurred 
(40%) between SWS and PS, Perceptual deprivation 
reduced the occurrence of IP, but an increase in SWS 
was observed. After-effects showed an augmentation in 
both SWS and PS. (18 ref)—Journal abstract, 

9347. Davidson, Park O. & Neufeld, Richard W, (U. 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Response to pain 
and stress: A multivariate analysis. Journal of Psychoso- 
matic Research, 1974(Feb), Vol. 18(1), 25-32.—60 female 
students were e ually assigned to pain (pressure algome- 
ler), stress (slides of homicide victims), and control. 
(novel nonstress stimulus) roups. Measures were taken 
on behavioral (hand AREA the Affect Adjective 
Check List, anxiety differential (AD), Subjective Stress 
Scale (SSS), and physiological (heart rate, skin conduc- 
tance, respiration rate, and frontalis muscle tension) | 
measures. Multiple discriminant function analysis was 
used. Dimension | (respiration rate, digit span, SSS, and ` 
AD) reflected the differences separating pain and stress. 
from control groups while Dimension 2 (SSS, frontalis 
muscle tension, and cardiac deceleration) reflected ` 
commonality in deviation of the pain and stress ` 
from the control. It is possible to discriminate patterns of 
response to pain from other types of stressors using 
multiple measures and appropriate statistical analyses. - 
(47 ref) —W. Shipman. 

9348. Fink, B. Raymond. (U. Washington, Medical. 
School, Anesthesia Research Center) Spring mecha: 
nisms in the human larynx. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 77(4), 295-304.—Laryngeal movements - 
are usually considered to be active in both phases of 
behavior cycles such as phonation, straining effort, and 
swallowing. X-ray, electromyographic, and cinemato- 
graphic evidence is presented suggesting that these cycles 
begin with an active phase of muscular contraction and 
end with a partly passive phase of elastic restitution, 

9349. Eis J. Christian, et al. (National Inst. of 
Mental Health, St. Elizabeth's Hosp., Lab. of Clinical 
Psychopharmacology, Washington, D.C.) Partial REM 
sleep vation, schizophrenia and field articulation, 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(May), Vol. 30(5), 
653-662.—8 actively ill schizophrenics and 8 nonpsy- 
chotic controls (age range for both groups, 15-34 yrs) 
were deprived of REM sleep by the awakening method 
for 2 nights. Sleep patterns during 5 postdeprivation 
nights were analyzed by a variety of univariate and 
multivariate techniques. Data suggest that actively ill 
schizophrenics are an likely than control psychiatric 

atients to exhibit a normal REM rebound, They require 
ewer awakenings than controls to achieve REM 
deprivation. They show little or no change in REM time 
or REM% during recovery as compared with baseline f 
and, compared with controls, have significantly - 
REM time, REM%, and change in REM time an 
REM% on early postdeprivation nights. The 2 Lë 
also differed in their pattern of Stages II and IN during 
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recovery. Considerable overlap existed in REM compen- 
sation between actively ill schizophrenics and controls. 
Additional information suggests that REM compensa- 
tion may be related to rod-and-frame test performance: 
the more field independent an S is, the better REM 
compensator he is. (41 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9350. Hori, Tadao & Kodama, Masahisa. (Fukui U., 
Student Health Service Center, Japan) [Sleep patterns in 
cerebral palsied adult.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of 
Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 44(6), 289-295.—Studied the 
sleep patterns of 10 cerebral palsied Ss in terms of the 
changes from Night 1 to Night 2 in the sleep laboratory. 
The following significant changes occurred after Night 1 
for several parameters: (a) a reduction in the latency to 
the Ist Stage-1 rapid eye-movement (REM) sleep, (b) an 
increase in time spent in Stage 2 and Stage (REM. and 
(c) a decrease in respiration frequency in Stage 0 and 
Stage 3. These findings confirm the laboratory adapta- 
tion phenomena. Comparison of the changes in sleep 
parameters between arousal and sleep stages revealed a 
remarkable decrease in muscle tension and an increase in 
the regularity of the respiration curve. Relaxation and 
abnormal tension are discussed from the psychophysio- 
logical standpoint.— English abstract. 

9351. Houser, Vincent P. & Paré, William P. (Veter- 
ans Administration Hosp., Perry Point, Md.) Long-term 
conditioned fear modification in the dog as measured 
by changes in urinary 11-hydroxycorticosteroids, heart 
rate and behavior. Pavlovian Journal of Biological 
Science, 1974(Apr), Vol. 9(2), 85-96.—Recorded heart 
rate (HR), keypressing, and urinary 1 I-hydroxycorticos- 
teroids (11-OH-CS) while dogs were subjected to 
aversive conditioning schedules over a 6-mo period. The 
schedules consisted of Sidman avoidance, followed bya 
Sidman schedule which paired unavoidable shocks with 
offset of 7 discrete conditioned stimuli. The Sidman 
avoidance schedule always resulted in an increase in 11- 
OH-CS. Neither HR nor 11-OH-CS were correlated with 
rate of operant keypressing. Differences in the dependent 
variable reflected the different topological characteristics 
of the Ss studied. Results demonstrate (a) causal 
independence of physiological and behavioral responses 
conditioned to the same stimulus complex and (b) that 
long-term HR increases can be maintained if the 
experimental situation is manipulated to maintain the 
fear eliciting characteristics of the conditioning situation. 
(23 ref)—Journal summary. 

9352. Jennings, J. Richard; Stringfellow, Jeanne C. & 

Graham, Mary. (Walter Reed Army Inst. of Research, 
Washington, D.C.) A comparison of the statistical 
distributions of beat-by-beat heart rate and heart 
period. Psychophysiology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 11(2), 207-210. 
— Compared the statistical distributions of heart rate 
(HR) and heart period (HP) measures for 10 adult male 
volunteers. Kolmogorov-Smirnov indices of fit and 
specific indices of skewness and kurtosis were applied to 
a 40-min sample of baseline heart beats. Neither 
individual HR nor HP distributions were consistently 
normally distributed. Over the sample, HP distribution 
indices were not significantly different from normal, 
although HR distribution indices were. The use of HP in 
measuring cardiac evoked responses is advocated. 
—Journal abstract. 
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9353. Jernstedt, G. C. & White, W, F, 

Coll.) Cardiovascular response measures Je d 
integrated circuit ^ amplifiers. Psychophysiolo 
1974(Mar), Vol. 11(2), 211-215.— Describes 2 physice 
cal amplifier-recorders which are small, easily contri 
ed, portable, and interface easily with programin 
equipment. The amplifiers are constructed from KE 
ed circuit operational amplifiers. A filter is also described 
which removes 60-Hz interference and attenuates move- 
ment artifacts and respiration fluctuations in the Output 
signals of the amplifiers. 2 amplifier circuits are de- 
scribed for EKG and for photoplethysmogram signals, 
Used separately or in combination, these amplifiers can 
be employed to investigate the conditioning (or function- 
ing) of beat-to-beat heart rate, blood pressure, or 
particular components or frequencies of the EKG and 
photoplethysmogram waves.—Journal abstract, 

9354. Johnson, L. C.; Naitoh, P.; Moses, J. M. & 
Lubin, A. (U.S. Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Re- 
search Unit, San Diego, Calif.) Interaction of REM 
deprivation and Stage 4 deprivation with total sleep 
loss: Experiment 2. Psychophysiology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
11(2), 147-159.—To determine whether prior deprivation 
of Stage REM or Stage 4 sleep would potentiate the 
effects of total sleep loss, 7 18-21 yr old US Navy 
enlisted men were denied REM sleep and 7 were denied 
Stage 4 sleep for 3 nights before 1 night of total sleep 
loss. Measures of autonomic and EEG activity, mood, 
anxiety, Rorschach Concept Evaluation Test, and several 
performance tasks were obtained during baseline, follow- 
ing stage deprivation, total sleep loss, and during 
recovery. Results show that there were no marked 
changes in any area following 3 nights of Stage REM 
and Stage 4 deprivation. Changes following total sleep 
loss were similar for both groups. Prior deprivation of 
Stage REM or Stage 4 did not potentiate sleep loss 
effects. Ss who had no stage deprivation prior to | night 
of sleep loss had more impairment following sleep loss 
than did the Ss of this study. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9355. Laduron, Pierre M.; Gommeren, Walter e - 
Leysen, Josée E. (Janssen Pharmaceutica, Beerse, uo 
um) N-methylation of biogenic amines: I. On 
tion and properties of an N-methyltransferase ue 
brain using 5-methyltetrahydrofolic acid as the We 
donor. Biochemical Pharmacology, 1974(Jun), Vor 
23(11), 1599-1608.—Results of an assay of arat RE 
methyltransferase using a rapid extraction Ei m 
chromatographic analysis of the reaction pros e S 
confirmation of the results with various O- est that 
methylated biogenic amines as substrates e ossible 
the enzyme acts as an allosteric protein. sel 
regulatory function is postulated for this enzym omis, 
Nenrophys oi 
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but different levels of arousal during sleep characterized 
by slow-wave EEG activity. During this latter type of 
sleep, the S's arousal appeared more related to physical 
sound pressure level than subjective loudness. Results 
are discussed in relation to the possible occurrence of 
cortical inhibition during sleep characterized by slow- 
wave electrocortical activity. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9357. Loyallo, William R. (U. Oklahoma, Health 
Sciences Center, Oklahoma City) Hypothalamic mecha- 
nisms of gonadal hormone release. Biological Psycholo- 
gy Bulletin, 1973(Sep), Vol. 3(1), 9-23.—Examines 3 
levels of the control system for the release of female 
gonadal steroids: the hypothalamus, the pituitary, and 
the ovaries, The integrated function of this system is 
discussed in the light of anatomical evidence, in terms of 
neuropharmacology, and from the standpoint of endoc- 
rine-neurotransmitter interplay. Models of the system are 
presented. Special stress is laid upon the negative 
feedback relationships between target tissue hormones 
and the hypothalamic-pituitary axis, and upon the 
interrelationships between neural and endocrine systems. 
(78 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9358. Lubin, A.; Moses, J. M.; Johnson, L. C. & 
Naitoh, P. (U.S. Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Re- 
search Unit, San Diego, Calif.) The recuperative effects 
of REM sleep and Stage 4 sleep on human performance 
after complete sleep loss: Experiment |. Psychophysiolo- 
gy, 1974(Mar), Vol. 11(2), 133-146.—Deprived 12 male 
17-21 yr old US Navy recruit volunteers of sleep for 2 
days and nights after 4 baseline days. 2 subsequent 
experimental days and nights were followed by 2 nights 
of uninterrupted sleep. During the experimental phase, 
the 4 Ss in the REM-deprived group were aroused 
Whenever they showed signs of REM sleep. The 4 Ss of 
the Stage 4-deprived group were aroused whenever they 
showed signs of entering Stage 4 sleep, and the 4 controls 
had uninterrupted sleep. All tests (speed and accuracy of 
addition and of self-paced vigilance, errors of omission 
in E-paced vigilance, immediate recall of word lists, and 
mood) showed significant impairment after the Ist night 
of complete sleep loss. But during the experimental and 
recovery phases, all 3 groups showed equal rates of 
recovery. Depriving the S of Stage REM or Stage 4 
during ‘recovery sleep did not affect the recuperation 
Tate, nor did frequent arousals. It is concluded that 
amount of sleep is probably more important than the 
kind of sleep. (49 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9359. Lubin, Ardie. (U.S. Navy Medical Neuropsy- 
chiatric Research Unit, San Diego, Calif.) The season of 
all natures, sleep. U.S. Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric 
Research Unit Technical Report, 1973, No. 73-49, 3 p. 
= Reviews F. R. Freemon's 1972 study of recent sleep 
Fesearch, including clinical topics such as the deleterious 
effects of long-term use of barbiturates and theoretical 
ee Such as the neurophysiological mechanism of 
ie p- Freemon concludes that although the recent 
eu of sleep research has enormously expanded 

vA edge of how we sleep, it has not explained why. 

360. McBride, William J.; Shank, Richard P.; 
Teeman, Alan R. & Aprison, Morris H. (Indiana U., 
free ical Center, Inst. of Psychiatric Research) Levels of 
Ehe mino acids in excitatory, inhibitory and sensory 
ns of the walking limbs of the lobster. Life Sciences, 
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1974(Mar), Vol. 14(6), 1109-1120.—Used a gas chroma: 
tography Procedure to determine the levels of several 
amino acids in individual excitatory and inhibitory 
axons, in bundles of sensory fibers, and in muscle tissue 
from the walking limb of Homarus americanus. In 
addition, the levels of amino acids in the hemolymph 
were also determined. Of the amino acids assayed in the 
axons and in the sensory fibers, the level of aspartate was 
highest, whereas in hemolymph and muscle, aspartate 
had one of the lowest values. The levels of glutamate, 
glycine, and proline were significantly higher in the 
excitatory than in the inhibitory axons, Gamma-amino- 
butyric acid was present in inhibitor axons and in the 
muscle tissue which these axons innervate and was not 
detected in the other axons assayed nor in the hemo- 
lymph. f-alanine was present at low levels in hemolymph 
and in muscle but was not detected in the excitatory nor 
in the inhibitory axons. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9361. Moltz, Howard; Leidahl, Lois & Rowland, David. 
(U. Chicago) Prolongation of pheromonal emission in 
the maternal rat. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
12(3), 409-412.— Conducted 2 experiments with primipa- 
rous female and neonatal Wistar albino rats, Data 
indicate that emission of the maternal pheromone can be 
prolonged well beyond 27 days from parturition by 
repeated substitution of foster litters between 16 and 21 
days of age. On the other hand, it was not possible to 
prolong the responsiveness of the young by repeated 
substitution of foster mothers actively emitting the 
attractant. The possible adaptive value of this assymetry 
between mother and young is discussed.—J/ournal 
abstract. 

9362. Pomerleau-Malcuit, Andree. (U. Quebec, Mont- 
real, Canada) [Cardiac activity and behavior: Measures. 
of the first interaction processes between the newborn 
organism and his environment.] (Fren) Canadian Psy- 
chologist, 1974(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 43-60.—Examined 2 
hypotheses used to explain the interactive mechanisms 
between the neonate and its environment, One hypothe- 
sis states that at birth the organism is passive and its 
response to the outer world is defensive; the other states 
that the neonate possesses active interactive and learning 
capacities. A review of recent work on the neonate's 
spontaneous cyclic activities and his motor and physio- 
logical reactivity reveals evidence of his discriminative 
and adaptative capacities. By analyzing the interrelations 
between many variables, it was possible to demonstrate a 
neonatal cardiac orienting response, The meaning of the 
stimulus and its signal value (attention or action) would 
determine the nature of the behavioral and cardiac 
responses of the organism. The meaning of the measured 
responses and the nature of the interaction between the 
organism and the environment could be precisely 
determined by the correlated analysis of motor and 
physiological systems. By such a method it was possible 
to demonstrate that, at first, development starts as an 
active interactive and learning process in à specific 
environment. (56 ref)— English abstract. 

9363. Rubin, Robert T.; Foland ee wie. 
L E. & Gouin, Paul R. (U. California : 
School, Los Angeles) The neuroendocrinology of aes 
sleep. Life Sciences, 1974(Mar), Vol. 14(6), 1041-1052. 
—Reviews studies which show that sleep consists of 
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several distinct patterns of CNS activation, including 
synchronized or slow wave sleep and desynchronized or 
REM sleep, Specific areas of the brain as well as specific 
biogenic amine neurotransmitters appear to be responsi- 
ble for the periodic shifts between sleep stages. Hypoth- 
alamic regulation of the anterior pituitary gland also is 
influenced by the same biogenic amine neurotransmit- 
ters, and the episodic release patterns of the anterior 
pituitary hormones suggest prominent CNS influences. 
The relationship of these hormone release patterns to the 
circadian sleep-wake cycle, and to sleep staging within 
the sleep period itself, is considered. (67 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
9364. Sabelli, Hector C. & Mosnaim, David A. 
(Chicago Medical School, Ill.) Phenylethylamine hypoth- 
_ esis of affective behavior. American Journal of Psychia- 
try, 1974(Jun), Vol. 131(6), 695-699.—Presents experi- 
mental evidence from studies by the present authors and 
by other researchers to support the hypothesis that 2- 
phenylethylamine (PEA) and its metabolites modulate 
affective behavior. Values for the urinary excretion of 

PEA were lower for 71% of a group of 24 depressed 

patients than the lowest values obtained from 27 control 

Ss, which suggests that a large percentage of endogenous 

depressions may be due to a deficit of PEA in the brain. 

Animal studies in mice and rats indicate that an increase 

in the levels of PEA in the brain may be partly 

responsible for the elation induced by marihuana and for 
the therapeutic action of antidepressant agents. (27 ref) 

—Journal abstract. 

9365. Stern, Warren C. & Morgane, Peter J. (Worces- 
ter Foundation for Experimental Biology, Psychophar- 
macology & Neurophysiology Lab., Shrewsbury, Mass.) 

Theoretical view of REM sleep function: Maintenance of 

catecholamine systems in the central nervous system. 

Behavioral Biology, 1974(May), Vol. 11(1), 1-32.—Pres- 

ents a review of the literature to investigate the 

hypothesis that rapid eye movements (REM) sleep may 
play a role in maintaining the functioning of catechola- 
mine-containing neurons in the central nervous system. 
The main lines of evidence Supporting this view are (a) 
following REM deprivation the responsiveness of cate- 
cholamine systems is depressed; (b) administration of 
drugs which enhance catecholamine activity can reverse 
some of the behavioral deficits which occur after REM 
deprivation; and (c) acute administration of pharmaco- 
logical agents which depress catecholamine activity 
(alpha methyltyrosine, reserpine) produce a “compensa- 
tory" increase in REM time, whereas increasing central 
catecholamine availability at the Synapse (electroconvul- 
sive shock, imipramine, monoamine oxidase inhibitors) 
decreases REM sleep. It is suggested that the mechanism 
of REM is primarily cholinergic and that the locus 
coeruleus may be the site of interaction between the 
catecholamine-REM function and the cholinergic-REM 
mechanism. The possibility that REM sleep. may have a 
more general function in the central nervous system (i.e., 
the modulation of protein synthesis in the brain) is 
discussed. (8/ p ref)—Journal abstract. 

9366. Sutterer, James R.; Petrella, Russell; Orlick, 
Greg & Gutman, Arthur. (Syracuse U., Experimental 
Psychology Lab.) Heart rate changes in dogs during 
temporally spaced responding. Physiology & Behavior, 
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1974(May), Vol. 12(5), 719-724—Recorded h 
(HR) and general activity while dogs pressed a 
food on a differential reinforcement of low rate 
In Exp L 2 of the 4 Ss showed an acceleration 
prior to panel presses, while all Ss decelerated afi 
presses. The magnitude of HR deceleration, 
was not different for reinforced and nonr 
(error) responses. The same general HR patteri 
observed in Exp II in which the peak accel 
coincided with panel presses for 2 Ss and 
afterwards for 2 others. For 3 of the 4 Ss in 
significant correlation was found between 
general activity changes. While results support th 
that metabolic requirements generated by a p 
behavioral task are a primary determinant of b 
ly induced HR changes, they fail to Suppoi 
Malmo's (see PA, Vol 36:2DE28M) contention 
changes reflect the reinforcement process. 
—Journal abstract. 

9367. Tajimi, Tetuo; Yamazaki, Katuo; 0 
Ken'ichi & Niimi, Yosizumi. (Waseda U., Tokyo, 
[An evaluation of affective value for vocal 
Macaca fuscata by skin potential reflex.] (Japi 
nese Journal of Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol 
334-336.— Presented 4 vocal stimuli of Macaca 
and a 1,000-Hz tone, as a control, to 11 Macaa 
by a modified method of overlapped Latin sq 
skin potential reflexes (SPRs) were measure 
showed smaller amplitude and faster habituatioi 
pure tone than to the 4 vocal stimuli (p < 20 
median of amplitude of SPR to each stimulus 
mV to sounds generally emitted in peaceful si 
emotion; 2.0 mV to defensive sounds, 2.70 
aggressive sounds, 2.50 mV to warning sounds, 
mV to tone. SPRs to the aggressive sounds were 
than to the other vocal signs excepting the 
sounds (p < .05). —English abstract. 

9368" Ungar, tones (Baylor Coll. of Mi 
Houston, Tex.) Peptides and memory. Biochem 
Pharmacology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 23(11), 1553-155 
views studies which, over the last 10 yrs, have all 
to apply the bioassay approach to the Ki 
problem of memory. Hypotheses are discussed W 
postulate (a) an RNA sequence in the infor : 
specificity of the chemical correlates of men 
RNA and protein metabolism in p ’ 
learning. Evidence is cited from a number s 4 
using a bioassay approach which indicate in 
stances formed in the brains of animals learning 
behavior were small peptides with 6-25 A 
residues. One of these peptides—a penta if 
named scotophobin—has been fully E 
controversy over the behavioral bioassay me M. 
implication of its results, i.e., the existence o S 
code of memory, is analyzed, and it is ue 
such a memory code is merely a err of n 
chemical principles into the unde ae h 
function and of particular importance to the p» 
macologist. (40 ref}—B. McLean. 

9369. Vas Bogaert, Ludo. [On spontaneo 
in captive apes.] (Fren) Schweizer E Sol 
Neurochirurgie und Psychiatrie, 197. ” necies ind 
329-339.—Observed 212 apes of various spec 
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to investigate the clinical aspects and etiology of 
spontaneous epilepsy in primates. The frequent difficul- 
ties of differentiating between normal and pathological 
behavior of primates are discussed. The followin; 
behaviors are described: behavioral modifications likely 
to occur without any associated clinical changes; 
isolated, total, and pre-epileptic myoclonus; prodromal 
symptom preceding epileptic crises; epileptic paroxysm; 
postparoxysmal states; and substratal anatomy and 
central nervous system examinations. The study did not 
produce any valid morphologic or psychopathologic 
explanation of simian epilepsy and thus is considered 
preliminary and incomplete.— 7. Fisher. 

9370. Yang, Raymond K. & Douthitt, Thomas C. 
(National Inst. of Mental Health, Child Research 
Branch, Bethesda, Md.) Newborn responses to thresh- 
old tactile stimulation. Child Development, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 45(1), 237-242.—Subjected 48 human newborn 
infants (mean age, 56 hrs) to increasing intensities of 
tactile stimulation (air puffs) until a behavioral response 
occurred (threshold). All Ss displayed accelerative heart- 
rate (HR) responses to this intensity. No HR responses 
occurred to the intensity immediately preceding thresh- 
old. Neither sleep state nor sex affected threshold level. 
Findings are related to those of other studies reporting 
decelerative HR responses to low-intensity stimulation. 
(15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9371. Zir, Leonard M.; Rubin, Robert T.; Rahe, 
Richard H. & Arthur, Ransom J. Renal excretion of uric 
acid: Alterations during stressful underwater demolition 
team training. U.S. Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric 
Research Unit Report, 1971(Jun), No. 71-32, 7 p.—16 
randomly-selected, physically fit, US Navy men, under- 
Boing a vigorous, 4-mo underwater demolition-team 
training program, showed marked alterations in their 
Serum uric acid concentrations. These alterations could 
not be accounted for by simultaneous alterations in their 
unnary indices of either uric acid production or 
excretion. Significant elevations in Ss' serum uric acid 
levels corresponded to periods of mental alertness and 
preparedness on their parts to meet with new challenges 


in training. It is concluded that elevations in Ss’ serum 
uric acid concentrations at these times may have been 
due to changes in their blood or plasma volume, 


Secondary to a release of adrenal catecholamines. 
Journal abstract. 
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9372. Annett, Marian. (U. Hull, England) Handed- 
ness in the children of two left-handed parents. British 
Journal of Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 65(1), 129-131. 
Measured hand speed in 45 children having 2 sinistral 
parents and found an equal division between Ss faster 
With the right hand and those faster with the left hand. 
The mean difference was very close to zero and e 
Standard deviation was not less than that of unselected 
Samples. These observations are compatible with the 
theory that the factor usually biasing handedness toward 
dextrality is absent in these children and that their 
laterality is determined mainly by accidental variation. 
—Journal abstract. 
4,2373. Colman, Andrew M. (U. Leicester, England) 
Scientific" racism and the evidence on race 
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intelligence. Race, 1972(Oct), Vol. 14(2), 137-153.— Ea- 
mines the controversy over genetic determinants of racial 
intelligence, and criticizes points raised by Eysenck in 
Race, Intelligence and Education. Several lines of eviden- 
ce are presented that refute biological studies of IQ 
differences: (a) anatomical studies of brain structure 
reveal no differences in blacks and whites, while 
structural differences have been produced in animals by 
nutritional manipulation, suggesting that environmental 
factors outweigh genetic factors; (b) 75% of American. 
blacks have some white ancestry with no correlation 
between degree of white ancestry and IQ; and (c) 
compensatory education of disadvantaged black children: 
significantly increases IQ. 5 biasing factors in compari- 
sons of American Indian and Negro performance on 
culture-fair intelligence tests are discussed: (a) Indian 
studies are based on urban samples; (b) Indians typically 
attend white schools, unlike blacks; (c) social-distance 
studies reveal more discrimination against blacks than - 
Indians; (d) blacks have been denied identification with 
their cultural heritage; and (e) blacks may "pass" fi 
Indians. (32 ref) —M. K. Phifer. 
9374. Heinze, William J. (U. Illinois, Medical Center 
Center for Genetics, Chicago) Genotypic influence 
ether-induced anmesia in rats. Be 
Biology, PM Vol. 11(1), 109-114.—3 
strains of rats (B, I, and J) and their 3 FI by 
intercross progeny (N = 300) received ether | 
after training in a l-trial passive avoidance task, The 
ether impaired retention 24 hrs after training in 
genotypes. There were significant differences bet 
genotypes in the amount of retention 24 hrs f 
training. Results indicate that ohona Me 
inducing amnesia when given min : 
dese the Série? interval was at least 15 min. 
Furthermore, S's genotype was a parameter involved in 
determining the length of the consolidation interval, IS 
fournal abstract. 1 
BC Moran, P. A. (Australian National U., Inst. of | 
Advanced Studies, Canberra, Australian Capital Territo- 
ry) The estimation of e ic differences 
between classes and races. British Journal of Psychiatry, ` 
1974(Mar), Vol. 124, 288-292.—Summarizes concepts of 
caste and class and the measurement of genetic charac- - 
teristics of class and race. It is stated that difficulties ` 
arise in the use of covariance analysis when the covariate 
is not an exact measure of the effect in question or when | 
the covariate measure includes error. Coefficients of 
heritability have relevance only to a population living in 
a specified environment, and hence have no power to - 
estimate differences between classes or castes, Since. 
genetic analysis is very difficult, it is considered essential - 
that the mathematical and statistical bases be understood - 
by the investigator.—R. L. Sulzer, d 
Y 9376. Roberts, Carole A. & Johansson, Charles B. 
(Macalester Coll.) The inheritance of cognitive interest. 
styles among twins. Journal of Vocational Behavior, , 
1974(Apr), Vol. 4(2), 237-243.—Used the scales devel- 
oped for the SVIB which measure the 6 cognitive interest 
styles proposed by J. L. Holland (Realistic, Investigative, ` 
Artistic, Social, Enterprising, and Conventional) to study 
the inheritance of vocational preferences among We ‘ 
Ss were 409 pairs of male monozygotic (MZ) twins, 
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| dizygotic (DZ) male twins, 570 female MZ pairs, and 370 

DZ female pairs. The median intraclass correlation for 
| the male MZ pairs, tested with the SVIB, was .50; for the 
MZ females, .55; for the DZ males; .27; and for the DZ 
females .27. MZ female twins were significantly more 
alike than DZ female twins on all scales, while MZ male 
twins were more alike than DZ male twins in all scales. 
The Realistic, Investigative, Artistic, and Conventional 
scales showed at least ⁄ of the scale variance attributable 
- to genetic factors for both male and female twins, and 
- lesser proportions for the Social and Enterprising scales 
P = 05). —Journal abstract. 

9377. White, Joseph E. & Hegmann, Joseph P. (U. 
. lowa) Development of nervous system function in mice: 
Normative data and gene effects. Behavioral Biology, 
1974(May), Vol. 11(1), 83-88.— Reports that conduction 
velocity in peripheral nerves of 547 mice independently 
sampled from an 8-way outcross population at 4 ages 
(30, 60, 90, and 120 days) increased with strong linear 
and quadratic age effects. Effects of age on peripheral 
nerve function were similar for the sexes and strong 
linear tendencies remained after correction for differ- 
. ences in body weight and tail length suggesting that age 
changes in conduction velocity are not simply associated 
with body growth. 100 Ss of the DBA/1J and C3H/HeJ 
inbred strains sampled at the 4 ages also showed 
substantial linear and quadratic age effects but linear 
trends were different for the strains. Results demonstrate 
that gene differences can impose different patterns of 
development of peripheral nervous system function. 
Genotype specific changes in nerve function with age 
persist well beyond sexual maturity.—Journal abstract. 
Yeager, Daniel L. (State U. New York, 
Binghamton) Response to environmental change in 
7 mice genetically selected for high, medium and low 
. brain weights. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 

34(3, Pt. 1), 763—769.—Examined the exploratory re- 
sponse and number of defecations in a novelty box for 
the F, generation of SUNY/Het mice (N — 48).Ss were 
selected for regression of brain weight upon body weight. 
There were no significant differences between the high, 
medium, and low brain-weight lines nor were there any 
sex differences. A significant novelty effect was found 
and number of defecations decreased Over 3 testing 
sessions. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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9379. Alberts, Jeffrey R. (Princeton U.) Producing 
and interpreting experimental olfactory deficits. Phy- 
siology & Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol. 12(4), 657-670. 
—Considers that producing and measuring olfactory 
deficits is a significant problem in experimental studies 
of olfaction and behavior. On the basis of anatomical 
considerations a multicomponent olfactory organ system 
is described, consisting of an interrelated group of 
chemosensitive receptor systems: the olfactory (I) nerve, 
the vomeronasal apparatus, portions of the trigeminus, 
and the nervus terminalis, plus a set of efferent 
projections to olfactory structures. Within this frame- 
work, 9 olfactory system manipulations and a variety of 
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experimentally and clinically recognized olfactory ab- 
normalities are reviewed. The various manipulations of 
the olfactory organ system can differentially affect 
component organ subsystems, produce different olfacto- 
ry deficits and, in some instances, introduce secondary, 
nonsensory effects which can confound interpretation of 
behavioral and physiological measures. Suggestions are 
made for conceptual, procedural, and terminological 
standardization in studies of olfaction and behavior. (150 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

9380. Anderson, Kenneth V. & O'Steen, W. Keith, 
(Emory U.) Altered response latencies on visual 
discrimination tasks in rats with damaged retinas, 
Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol. 12(4), 633-637, 
—Compared the discrimination performance of rats 
whose retinas had no apparent receptor cells with the 
performance of normal, control rats (N = 30). Retinal 
degeneration was produced by exposing Ss to 30 days of 
constant illumination at 184 Ix intensity, Both control Ss 
and those with retinal degeneration were trained and 
tested in a Tmaze on a black-white discrimination. In the 
pattern task, the stimuli consisted of targets with 
alternating black-and-white stripes (.4 cm wide) oriented 
either horizontally or vertically. For each S 2 measures 
were used to assess visual performance: the percentage 
of correct responses to the visual targets and the time 
taken to make a choice (latency of response). Results 
show that latency of response was a more sensitive 
indicator of retinal damage than was the percentage of 
Correct responses made on the visual task. Results 
confirm previous findings that rats could not only retain 
a visual habit learned prior to the retinal degeneration 
but could learn new discriminations after the retinas 
were damaged. The extent to which experimental design 
factors and other variables may influence the kind of 
results obtained in experiments with retinally damaged 
rats is discussed. (24 ref}—Journal abstract. S 

9381. Arslan, M.; D’Amelio, G. & Marchiori, C. E 
Padova, Italy) Clinical and endocrinological effects o! 
Coriolis accelerations and their behavior under a 
treatment. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1974(Mar), Bi 
TI(3), 155-158.—Exposed 6 groups of 44 normal 1 m 
yr old Ss to Coriolis accelerations reproduced in i 
laboratory. 3 groups were tested after the ui of 
Placebo and the other 3 groups after the injectio i 
diazepam. Clinical and emotional behavior, WE 
urinary catecholamines (CA), 17-ketosteroids od 
and 17-hydroxycorticoids (170HCS) were assesses Mor 
24 hrs before and after exposure. In Ss Mi j 
Coriolis accelerations after placebo, DEEN SCH 
dizziness, and significant increases in urinary t modi- 
Observed; urinary 17KS and 17OHCS were WE 
fied. Ss who received diazepam showed ES und 
minor emotional reactivity, unchanged 1 5 
ITOHCS, and CA. It is concluded that for norms s 
exposure to Coriolis accelerations represents pysical- 
which affects the adrenergic but not the E die 
cortical system. The possibility of pere i 
nergic hyperactivity of emotional origin by 4 
discussed. (German summary) (18 ref)—Journ R 

9382. Bartus, Raymond T. quid Mich) 
Lab., Psychopharmacology Section, Ann ssing result- 
Impairments in primate information proce: 
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ing from nitrogen narcosis. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(May), Vol. 12(5), 797-804.—Studied nitrogen 
narcosis in 3 male rhesus monkeys to determine whether 
specific dysfunctions in mechanisms necessary for 
accurate processing of sensory information are involved. 
Ss performed highly trained visual discrimination tasks 
while breathing air at normal atmospheric pressure, or 
the sea water equivalent of 200 ft. It was found that (a) 
performance on the visual discrimination tasks suffered 
significant deficits at 200 ft; (b) the impairments were 
reliably greater when the visual discrimination was more 
difficult to make; (c) greater time was spent in looking at 
the stimuli per response under pressure, suggesting that 
more time may have been necessary to process the visual 
information; and (d) the degree of impairment could be 
significantly decreased by increasing the stimulus presen- 
tation time prior to when the choice response was made. 
Data are interpreted as demonstrating that mechanisms 

ry for the processing of visual stimulus informa- 
tion are impaired under hyperbaric conditions, and that 
these dysfunctions may be a primary source of those 
performance impairments associated with nitrogen nar- 
cosis. (38 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9383. Benignus, G.; Bremner, F. J.; Benignus, V. & 
Vice, T. (U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill) The effect of 
methadone on hippocampal EEG. Neuropsychologia, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 141-149.—Studied the effects of 3 
mg/kg of methadone on the hippocampal EEG both 
before and after electrical stimulation of the septum of 8 
cats. Initial effects were investigated, as well as recovery 
trends of the EEG 6 hrs after drug administration. A 
significant difference was found (p < .042) in the 
poststimulation condition using Hoteling’s 7' on the 
Broup power spectrum of 4 Ss after initial injection of 
methadone when tested against that of 4 Ss receiving 
saline injections. No significant differences were found 
in other conditions. Gross behavioral data were reported 
as collected on a 16-mm movie film taken of a cat with 
no electrodes implanted. (French & German summaries) 
(25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9384. Bernard, Bruce K. (U. Connecticut, Section of 
Pharmacology & Toxicology) Frog killing (ranacide) in 
the male rat: Lack of effect of hormonal manipulations. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 12(3), 405-408. 
—Screened adult male Wistar albino rats for frog-killing 
(ranacide) behavior on the basis of 2 5-min testing 
sessions. Killers were defined as Ss which killed within 1 
min while nonkillers failed to kill during the entire 5-min 
test interval. Injections of either testosterone propionate 
or sesame oil on alternate days for a month failed to 
induce ranacide in any of the 40 nonkiller Ss during 35- 
min test sessions spaced 24 hrs apart. 30 of the killers 
also received either testosterone propionate or sesame oil 
While the remaining 30 Ss were either castrated or sham- 
castrated. Neither exogenous testosterone nor castration 
Significantly altered the latency to kill when compared to 
their ‘Tespective control groups. Results indicate that 
ranacide is a nonandrogen dependent aggressive behav- 
‘or and provide additional evidence for the inclusion of 
this model in the predatory aggression classification. 
—Journal abstract, 

i 9385. Berthoud, H. R. & Baettig, K. (Swiss Federal 
nst. of Technology, Inst. of Behavioral Science, Lab. of 
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Behavioral Biology, Zurich) Effects of insulin and 2- 
deoxy-d-glucose on plasma glucose level and lateral 
hypothalamic eating threshold in the rat. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol. 12(4), 547-556.—Conducted 4 
experiments with 33 male albino COBS rats in which 
thresholds for elicited eating through monopolar elec- 
trodes in the perifornical region of the lateral hypothala- 
mus and plasma glucose concentration were determined 
over periods of several hours, while blood glucose levels 
and cellular glucose utilization were altered by means of 
forced feeding through hypothalamic stimulation, subcu- 
taneous insulin injections, and/or intraperitoneal 2- 
deoxy-D-glucose injections. Forced feeding resulted in 
increased thresholds for elicited eating, whereby the 
plasma glucose concentration in the tail vein was 
positively correlated to these thresholds. A subsequent, 
long-lasting, severe insulin-hypoglycemia was not suffi- 
cient to normalize such elevated thresholds. However, 2- 
deoxy-D-glucose in doses of 100-250 mg/kg, after an 
initial increase, decreased thresholds 90 min after 
injection. When insulin and 2-deoxy-D-glucose were 
combined to balance the contrary glycemic effects, the 
insulin effect dominated, resulting in slightly increasing 
thresholds. Results are discussed in terms of the recent 
hypothesis that insulin regulates glucose entry into, 
glucosensitive systems of the ventromedial hypothala- 
mus, and thus generates satiety signals rather than 
hunger. (46 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9386. Biggio, Giovanni, et al. (U. Cagliari, Inst. of 
Pharmacology & Nutritional Physiology, Sardinia, Italy) 
Rapid depletion of serum tryptophan, brain tryptophan, 
serotonin and 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid by a trypto- 
phan-free diet. Life Sciences, 1974(Apr), Vol. 14(7), 
1321-1329.—Ingestion of a tryptophan-free diet by male | 
Wistar rats produced a marked depletion of free serum 
tryptophan (90%), brain tryptophan (85%), brain seroto- 
nin (58%), and brain 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid (76%). 
These changes were almost maximal within 2 hrs after 
food presentation and persisted for more than 24 hrs. 
The mechanism of these changes is relevant, while the 
other half were trained with the preferred dimension as 
discussed. (17 ref) > 

9387. Dai, S. & Ogle, C. W. (U. Hong Kong, Medical 
Faculty) Gastric ulcers induced by acid accumulation 
and by stress in pylorus-occluded rats. European Journal 
of Pharmacology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 26(1), 15-21. Expo- 
sure to stress for 2 hrs produced a high i of 
lesions in the glandular part of the sto 
ulceration was prevented only by atropine. Gi 
produced during a 5-hr period following p 
sion, was located only in the rumenal 
stomach. Both atropine and antacids 
development, indicating causation mainly 
tion of gastric juice. (25 ref) 

9388. Damstra-Entingh, Terri; Entingh, 
John E. & Glassman, Edward. (U. North 
of Chemical Neurobiology, Chapel Hill) Ei 
stimulation and fucose incorporation 
and liver glycoproteins. Pharmacology, 
Behavior, 1974(Jan, Vol. 2(1), 73 
changes in amount of radioactive fuco; 
into glycoproteins of brain and li 
C57BL/6J mice were exposed to differe 
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Ss were injected subcutaneously with *H-levofucose, 
placed in a small chamber with an electrifiable grid floor 
for 15 min, and killed 1 min later. Exposure to the 
apparatus without shocks increased the levels of incorpo- 
- ration in both brain and liver compared to Ss placed in 
|. individual cages after the injection. Increasing amounts 

of footshock reduced the level of incorporation. 5-40 sec 
- of footshock resulted in incorporation levels inversely 


abstract. 

9389. Dedrick, M. C. & Kimeldorf, D. J. (U. Arkansas, 
Pine Bluff) Immediate behavioral responses of an 
echinoderm to ionizing radiations. Physiology & Behav- 
ior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 12(3), 393-398. — The sea urchin, 
Strongylocentrotus purpuratus, responded to X-ray expo- 
Sure by a sudden retraction of tubefeet followed by 
flexion of spines. At exposure rates of 1.0-15 R/sec, 
mean reaction times ranged from 2-14 sec for tubefoot 
retraction while spine flexion occurred in 94-180 sec. In 
both situations, reaction times varied inversely with 
exposure rate. A quantal response analysis yielded an 
ED-50% value of 3.6 R for tubefoot retraction and 12 R 
for spinal flexion. Limiting exposure to only part of the 
surface was sufficient to elicit reactions in the exposed 
and nonexposed areas. Based on reaction time analysis 
and nerve transection experiments, the subdermal nerve 
net and the radial nerves are involved in reactions in the 
shielded area. The reaction time for spinal flexion but 
not for tubefoot retraction was affected by the presence 
of light. It is suggested that photoreceptors may act as a 


abstract. 

9390. Gagosian, Robert B. & Atema, Jelle. (Woods 
` Hole Oceanographic Inst., Mass.) Behavioral responses 
of male lobsters 
Behaviour & Physiology, 1973, Vol. 2(2), 115-120.— Test- 
ed a molting hormone metabolite of crustecdysone, 4,4- 
dimethylbutyrolactone, and 6 structurally related com- 
pounds for their capacity to elicit behavioral responses, 
especially sexual ones, in the male lobster (Homarus 
americanus). 4 of these compounds provoked alert 
responses, 2 of them startling the Ss, which responded 
with defensive and perhaps aggressive postures. No 
feeding or sexual behavior was Observed. Results do not 
Support the hypothesis that metabolites of molting 
hormones act as sex pheromones in the lobster. A 
comparison of chemical structure with behavioral re- 
sponse between the most active Compound and the 

inactive compound is made.—Journal abstract. 

9391. Goodrick, Charles L. (National Inst. of Child 
Health & Human Development, Baltimore City Hosp., 
Md.) The effect of protein malnourishment and caging 
on growth and behavior of laboratory mice, Developmen- 
tal Psychobiology, 1974(May), Vol. 7(3), 249-256.—Gave 
inbred (A/J and C57BL/6J) and hybrid mice 


(N — 300) access to low- or normal-protein diets (4 or 26% 


casein) at 5 wks of age and housed 1, 2, or 5 mice/cage. 
For all groups body weights of Ss fed normal-protein 
diets were greater for group-caged than for isolated Ss, 
and body weights of Ss fed low-protein diets were less for 
group-caged than for isolated Ss. At 15 and 16 wks of 
ige, Ss fed low-protein diets engaged in more explorato- 
y behavior and were less emotional than Ss fed normal- 
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proportional to the number of shocks. (21 ref) —Journal 


- site for detection of X-rays by the urchin.—Journal 


to ecdysone metabolites. Marine 


protein diets. Group-caged Ss engaged in less exploration 
and were more emotional than isolated Ss. In addition to 
the major effects of caging and diet on behavior, mode of 
inheritance was significantly modified, (22 ref)— Journal 
abstract. 

9392. Gusel, W. A. (Leningrad Pediatric Medical 
Inst., USSR) Influence of anticholinergic drugs on after. 
discharges and activity of epileptogenic foci in rabbit 
hippocampus. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 1-7.—Studied the influence of a 
muscarinic-anticholinergic drug Metamyzil and a nico- 
tinic-anticholinergic drug Gangleron on thresholds of 
after-discharges (AD) and activity of a penicillin-prod- 
uced epileptogenic focus in rabbits with electrodes 
implanted in the cortex and subcortical Structures. Both 
anticholinergics increased AD thresholds under direct 
administration into hippocampus at the point of stimula- 
tion (1-160 mkg). Metamyzil induced a more marked 
effect than Gangleron. When injected into the area of 
epileptogenic focus, both anticholinergics (15-20 mkp) 
did not influence the intensity of interictal epileptiform 
discharges but decreased the number of fits. Gangleron 
equally affected the activity of the epileptogenic focus 
under both conditions of iv (1-3 mg/kg) and direct 
administration into the hippocampus. Metamyzil admin- 
istered iv (.5-2.5 mg/kg) markedly depressed the ascend- 
ing activating system of the reticular formation and 
intensified interictal epileptiform activity and fits. Itis 
concluded that blocking cholinergic systems of the 
hippocampus prevents the circulation of excitement 
along neuron circuits but does not influence the interictal 
epileptiform discharges in the EEG, which suggests that 
the fluctuation of the membrane potential of epilepto- 
genic neurons were not affected. (27 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9393. Harrell, L. E.; Raubeson, R. & Balagura, S. (U. 
Massachusetts, Amherst) Acceleration of functional 
recovery following lateral hypothalamic damage by 
means of electrical stimulation in the lesioned Bes 
Physiology & Behavior, 1914(May), Vol. 12(3), 8978 
—Mechanical lesions produced by placing SE 
macroelectrodes in the lateral hypothalamus of 10 en 
Holtzman albino rats resulted in 6 days of Ss? 
However, if the hypothalamus was electrically m ading 
for | hr/day through the same electrodes, 
behavior was recovered in just 2 days. x EE 

9394. Hartman, Elizabeth R.; Colasanti, Brend® o 
Craig, Charles R. (West Virginia U., eer? metals 
Epileptogenic properties of cobalt and relat pc. 
applied directly to cerebral cortex of rat. Æp 


—129.—Examined the epilept 
1974(Mar), Vol. 15(1), 121-129.—Exami e itin 


e onset, Gë 
duration of chronic epilepsy. When cobalt D'Zich 0 
7 days after implantation, the seizure ntrol values. 
pentylenetetrazol gradually returned to CO the seil 
When cobalt was removed after 21 days, s. (French 
threshold remained low for up to 35 E 
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German, & Spanish summaries) (18 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

9395, Huston, Joseph P. & Borbély, Alexander A. (U. 
Zurich, Inst. of Pharmacology, Switzerland) The thalam- 
ic rat: General behavior, operant learning with reward- 
ing hypothalamic stimulation, and effects of ampheta- 
mine. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 12(3), 
433-448.— Bilaterally ablated the major forebrain areas 
of 52 male CFN COBS strain albino rats, including the 
cortex, hippocampus, striatum, amygdala, and septum, 
resulting in a chronic thalamic preparation, Exp I 
measured body temperature and motor activity, showing 
continuous cyclic 10-60 minute rest-activity cycles. 
Intragastric feeding was followed by periods of quies- 
cence accompanied by hypothermia lasting from 1—5 hrs. 
Exp II with 23 forebrain ablated Ss demonstrated 
successful operant conditioning of limb movements in 12 
Ss by use of rewarding hypothalamic stimulation. Once a 
response was strengthened by conditioning, no extinc- 
tion could be observed, although the response was 
modifiable by further conditioning. In Exp III with 20 
forebrain lesioned Ss, dextroamphetamine induced 
hyperthermia, hyperactivity, and stereotyped behaviors, 
and facilitated primarily the performance of the previ- 
ously conditioned behavior. (54 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9396. Kozlowski, Stanislaw; Drzewiecki, Krzysztof & 
Zurawski, Wojciech. (Polish Academy of Sciences, 
Medical Research Center, Lab. of Applied Physiology, 
Warsaw) Relationship between osmotic reactivity of the 
thirst mechanism and the angiotensin and aldosterone 
level in the blood of dogs. Acta Physiologica Polonica, 
1972, Vol. 23(3), 369-376.—Compared the osmotic 
Teactivity of the thirst mechanism in 20 dogs under 
control conditions and after raising the level of angioten- 
sin II or aldosterone in blood. Threshold cellular 
dehydration, releasing a water drinking response, was 
adopted as a measure of the osmotic reactivity of thirst 
mechanism. Cellular dehydration was induced by an iv 
5% NaCl infusion (6 ml/min). The threshold cellular 
dehydration was calculated by means of osmotic 
equations. The infusion of angiotensin and aldosterone 
was begun 50, 30, 15, and 0 min before infusion of 
hypertonic NaCl solution (measurement of the thirst 
threshold). Angiotensin infusion (.05 g/min) increased 
the osmotic reactivity of thirst mechanism (ie. it 
lowered the thirst threshold). This effect appeared very 
rapidly, even when angiotensin was introduced concomi- 
tantly with hypertonic NaCl solution during the meas- 
urement of osmotic reactivity of thirst mechanism. The 
aldosterone infusion (.05 g/min) yielded a similar effect 
but only when started at least 1 hr before the thirst 
threshold was measured.—Journal abstract. 

9397. Pieri, L. & Tschirky, H. (F. Hoffman-La Roche 
& Co, Basle, Switzerland) Device for stereotaxic 
Positioning of rats according to the atlas of König and 
Appel, Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol. 12(4), 

5-677.— Describes a simple device which allows the 
maintenance of the skull of the rat in the correct 
inclination required to use the stereotaxic atlas by J. F. 
MB and R. A. Klippel, for any given distance between 

e interaural line and a line passing just behind the 
Upper incisor. 
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.9398. Rosen, Ellen F. & Petty, Linda C. (Coll. of 
William & Mary) Food deprivation effects on some 
estrogen-sensitive responses in female rats. Physiology 
& Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 12(5), 767-770.— Placed 36 
female Holtzman albino rats on food deprivation 
schedules to reduce them to 4 groups having 100, 90, 80, 
or 7576 of prestarvation body weights. Vaginal smears 
were made to establish estrus cycling for 12 days before 
and 12 days during starvation. Lordosis responses to 
cervical probing were recorded for 4 days before 
starvation, 4 days during starvation, and also | da 
during starvation after priming with estrogen, ‘Though 
Starvation did not significantly affect estrus cycling, it 
did significantly decrease the lordosis response; the 
difference was eliminated by estrogen injection. Depriva- 
tion also significantly decreased blood plasma refractive 
index and ovarian weight, but did not affect blood 
hematocrit or adrenal weight. It is suggested that food 
deprivation affects the lordosis response by reduction of 
estrogen levels. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9399. Segal, David S.; McAllister, Carl & Geyer, Mark 
A. (U. California, San Diego) Ventricular infusion of 
norepinephrine and amphetamine: Direct versus indi- 
rect action. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 79-86.—Results of 3 experiments 
with male Sprague-Dawley rats indicate that intraventri- 
cular infusions of norepinephrine were potentiated by 
pretreatment with 6-hydroxydopamine (6-OHDA). Pre- 
treatment with desmethylimipramine did not alter the 
effect of norepinephrine, which indicates that the 
potentiation observed after 6-OHDA was due to an 
enhancement of receptor sensitivity rather than to a loss 
of an uptake inactivation mechanism. Dextroampheta- 
mine iv resulted in behavioral effects comparable to 
those observed following systematically administered 
amphetamine: (a) increasing doses produced a graded 
increase in locomotor activity, (b) high doses elicited a 
pattern of stereotypy, and (c) dextroamphetamine was 
more potent than levoamphetamine in producing these 
behavioral effects. The behavioral effects of ampheta- 
mine appear to be dependent upon functional levels of 
brain catecholamines as indicated by the suppression of 
amphetamine effects following pretreatment with alpha- 
methyl-p-tyrosine or reserpine. Results provide evidence 
for a direct mechanism of action for infused norepineph- 
rine and indicate the potential usefulness of norepineph- 
rine-induced activity as an index of alterations in 
receptor sensitivity. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9400. Svare, Bruce & Gandelman, Ronald. (Rutgers 
Stage U., New Brunswick) Stimulus control of aggres- 
sive behavior in androgenized female mice. Behavioral 
Biology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 10(4), 447-459.—Investigated 
whether olfactory stimuli modulate the aggressive behay- 
jor of female Rockland-Swiss albino mice that are 
exposed to testosterone propionate (TP) perinatally and 
as adults. Exp I showed that olfactory bulbectomy 
eliminated aggressive behavior of androgenized females. 
Exp II demonstrated that androgenized females attacked 
castrate females treated with TP and bulbectomized 
males, but seldom attacked castrate or intact females. 
Exp III and IV showed that urine from males or urine 
from TP-treated castrate females enhanced the display of 
aggression by androgenized females, while an artificial 
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odorant or urine from intact females inhibited aggres- 
sion. Thus, olfactory stimuli profoundly influenced the 
aggressive behavior of androgenized female mice, and 
they did so in a manner similar to that reported for 
males. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
9401. Testa, G. & Gloor, P. (U. Padova, Clinic for 
Mental & Nervous Diseases, Italy) Intracarotid pentyl- 
enetetrazol injections in the cat: An experimental study 
| of convulsive thresholds of single hemispheres in 
| normal animals and in generalized and focal epilepsies. 
Epilepsia, 1974(Mar), Vol. 15(1), 91-107.—Measured the 
| convulsive thresholds to fractionized unilateral intraca- 
. rotid injection of pentylenetetrazol in 22 experiments 
with normal cats and cats with focal cortical or 
- generalized penicillin epilepsy. The thresholds of the 2 
hemispheres were equal in normal Ss and in those with 
- generalized penicillin epilepsy, which is similar to 
generalized corticoreticular (centrencephalic) epilepsy in 
man. Thresholds in epileptic Ss were, however, lower 
than in normals. In focal epilepsy, the thresholds were 
asymmetrical, low on the focal side and normal on the 
unaffected side. Unilateral injections followed by a 
Seizure caused a transient increase in threshold on the 
side of the injection, an aftereffect of the primary 
convulsive discharge, and a transient decrease in the 
contralateral hemisphere caused by residual circulating 
pentylenetetrazol. Findings suggest that the intracarotid 
pentylenetetrazol test in man is valid if at least | hr 
Separates the injections on alternate sides. (French, 
German, & Spanish summaries)—Journal summary. 
9402. Teyler, T. J.; Bland, B. H. & Schulte, R. (U. 
Oslo, Inst. of Neurophysiology, Norway) A chronic 
micro-recording and stimulating system. Physiology & 
- Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 12(3), 503-506.— Presents 
details of an implantable recording-stimulating system 
featuring moving microelectrodes in 2 dimensions, 
versatility, small size, and ease of construction. 
9403. Webster, Joseph C. & Fox, Kevin A. (State U. 
New York, Buffalo) Altered learning by recipients of 
brain extracts from trained and retrained donors. 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
2(2), 209-213.—Trained male C57B1/6J mice to make 
either left or right turns in a Y maze to receive a food 
reward. One group was trained to criterion in 1 day; 
another group was similarly trained and maintained at 
that level of training for 4 additional days. The water- 
soluble fraction of the donor brains was transferred by 
subdural injection to recipient Ss of the same strain. 
Recipients trained to. the same side as their donors 
required fewer trials to reach criterion than did recipients 
trained to the opposite side. There was no effect due to 
maintenance of donor training. In addition, donor and 
recipient performance was negatively correlated. 
—Journal abstract. 


Brain & Electrical Stimulation & Lesions 


9404. Ángyán, L. (Medical U. Pécs, Inst. of Physiolo- 
zy. Hungary) Sleep induced by hypothalamic self- 
stimulation in cat. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 12(4), 697—701.—Studied the effects of varying the 
'oltage of the electrical stimulus used for self-stimulation 
f the mammillary region of the hypothalamus in 30 cats. 
\ behavioral sleep with EEG synchronization was 
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induced by self-stimulation with medium Voltages, Seif. 
stimulation of the same locus either with threshold 
with the optimum voltages (i.e., by which the Des 
leverpressing was obtained) failed to induce this same 
effect.—Journal abstract. 

9405. Adams, Henry E.; Calhoun, Karen S; Davis, 
John W. & Peters, R. Douglas. (U. Georgia) Effects of 
isolation on retrograde amnesia Produced by ECS in 
multiple trial learning. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 12(3), 499-501.—Gave 120 male Dublin 
DR albino rats active avoidance learning trials followed 
by ECS or sham-ECS within 5 min. These subgroups 
were divided into groups with retention intervals of 4,24, 
and 72 hrs. One-half of the latter groups spent the 
retention interval in an isolation chamber and the Test 
remained in the animal colony. Retraining trials were 
then given in the same manner as original learning. 
Results demonstrate that ECS treatment caused reten- 
tion loss and that sensory isolation augmented ECS- 
produced retrograde amnesia. There was no recovery of 
retention following ECS associated with longer retention 
intervals. It is Suggested that these variables influence the 
retrieval process.—Journal abstract. 

9406. Anschel, S. & Anschel, C. (U. Maryland) Visual 
stimulus control of intracranial self-stimulation in the 
squirrel monkey (Saimiri sciureus). Physiology & Behav- 
ior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 12(3) 457-465.—Successfully 
trained 5 male and 6 female squirrel monkeys ona 
multiple continuous reinforcement (CRF) extinction 
program with electrical brain stimulation as the reinfor- 
cer. The reinforced stimulus was a green cue light; the 
nonreinforced stimulus was a white light. Response rates 
during reinforced stimuli reflected prior CRF respond- 
ing. Only 4 Ss learned to suppress responses during the 
nonreinforced stimuli and immediately resume respond- 
ing with the onset of the reinforced stimuli, The be 
continued periodically to sample the lever until SE 
tion was reinstated. The latter is characteristic of $$ 
responding on a mixed schedule without external cues 
Discrimination mastery could be predicted from orienta 
tion movements observed during prior CRF SE 
Twice the number of such movements were recorded SI 
discriminators. There was no increased e 
extinction in comparisons between discriminators dial 
nondiscriminators or CRF extinction and dicc 
extinction performance. A significant increase ET. 
ance to extinction was found for all females E 
evaluated with the 3-min pause criterion. Trans d 
stimulus control with other electrodes required eg 
only for those sites in neuroanatomically SS 
structures; however, positive transfer was always 
ed. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9407. Baenninger, Ronald. (Temple U.) Estes 
1 castration on aggressive behaviors of rats. 4A). 

: 5 Vol. X 

the Psychonomic Society,  1974(Mar),. 3 groups d 
189-190.—Studied aggressive behaviors in 3 EH at 
21-day-old Long-Evans rats: 30 males enim It 
postpartum Day 1, 30 intact males, an killed mice! 
was found that none of the castrated males consisten 
in intact males the percentage of killers Oe ers among 
between 20 and 30%. The percentage of SH m 
females was slightly higher than in the ations ha 
group. Testosterone propionate (TP) inje 


slight effect in that 3 of the castrates began to kill after 
adult treatment with TP. Electric shock failed to induce 
stereotyped attacks on mice in castrates, which were also 
reliably subordinate in shock-elicited fights with intact 
conspecifics.—Journal abstract. 

9408. Ball, Gordon G. (Rockefeller U., New York, 
N.Y.) Vagotomy: Effect on electrically elicited eating 
and self-stimulation in the lateral hypothalamus. Sci- 
ence, 1974(Apr), Vol. 184(4135), 484—485.—Evaluated 
the threshold currents for eliciting eating and self- 
stimulation behaviors in 8 male Sprague-Dawley rats 
before and after each had undergone a vagotomy. Data 
indicate that the vagotomy had the largest effect on the 
threshold for feeding, increasing it by 150%, It had a 
similar, but smaller, effect on the lateral hypothalamic 
self-stimulation threshold, increasing it by over 100%. 
Septal self-stimulation thresholds were not affected. It is 
concluded that eating and self-stimulation may be partly 
controlled by hypothalamic influences on the stomach 
which, in turn, affect hypothalamic sensitivity —Journal 
abstract. 

9409. Barrelet, L. F. (U. Lausanne, Inst. of Pharma- 
cology, Switzerland) Interactions between peripheral 
and hypothalamic carbachol stimulation of drinking in 
the rat. European Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 26(1), 89-95.— Unilateral injection of carbachol into 
the anterior hypothalamus of 56 male Wistar rats elicited 
a drinking response linearly related to log dose for doses 
of .04-2.5 ug. This response was additive to the drinking 
GE to either hyperosmolarity or hypovolemia. (36 
re 

9 9410. Barry, F. E.; Walter, M. S. & Gallistel, C. R. 
(T rinity Coll, Dublin, Ireland) On the optimal pulse 
duration in electrical stimulation of the brain. Physiolo- 
ay & Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 12(5), 749-754.—4 male 
Charles River white rats ran a runway for brain 
Stimulation reward. From data relating running speed to 
current intensity at different pulse durations, the 
Strength-duration function was determined. This func- 
tion describes how much of an increase in current is 
required to compensate for a given decrease in pulse 
duration. From this function total charge (Current X- 
Duration) was calculated as a function of duration. 
This quantity tended toward a constant minimum at 
short durations (.1 msec or less). It is concluded that 
Short pulse durations should minimize the deleterious 
electrochemical effects of stimulation delivered through 
chronic electrodes,—Journal abstract. 

9411. Beani, L.; Bianchi, C. & Castellucci, A. (U. Pisa, 
Italy) Correlation of brain catecholamines with cortical 
acetylcholine outflow, behaviour and electrocortico- 
EAT European Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(Apr), 
ron E ), 63—72.— Correlated the effects of changes in 
Pohl DR (DA) to norepinephrine (NE) ratio with 
din a acetylcholine outflow, behavior, and electrocor- 
'cogram (ECoG) in unanesthetized, unrestrained guinea 
pee The prevailing reduction in DA content determined 
catised sep tyrosine and the increase in NE levels 
Zem E dihydroxyphenylserine were associated with 
ane acetylcholine outflow, sedation, and ECoG 
SS EE Conversely, the predominance of DA 
da. E; obtained with levodopa and FLA-63, was 
“sociated with increased acetylcholine outflow and 
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desynchronized ECoG, although sedation occurred after 
FLA-63. Results are in agreement with the concept that 
DA enhances and NE restrains the functional level of 
the cholinergic telecenphalic structures. (41 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9412. Beatty, William W.; O'Briant, Dennis A. & 
Vilberg, Thomas R. (North Dakota State U.) Suppres- 
sion of feeding by intrahypothalamic implants of 
estradiol in male and female rats. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1974Apr), Vol. 3(4), 273-274. 
—Results in 35 male and 44 female gonadectomized 
Holtzman rats show that all sites at which implanted 
estradiol benzoate (EB) produced substantial suppres- 
sion of feeding were located in the ventromedial 
hypothalamic nuclei (VMH). There was no sex differ- 
ence in the proportion of sites within the VMH at which 
EB implants suppressed feeding, 

9413. Bernstein, Ilene L. (U. Washington) Post- 
prandial EEG synchronization in normal and hypoth- 
alamically lesioned rats. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 12(4), 535-545.—Recorded electrical 
activity of the anterior cortex of adult female Sprague- 
Dawley rats following injection of nutritive or nonnutri- 
tive material directly into the stomach. In normal Ss, 
significantly more EEG synchronization was observed 
following injections of nutritive eggnog than following 
an equal volume of isotonic saline. This nutrient-specific 
EEG synchronization response was studied in 3 subse- 
quent experiments to evaluate the motivational state of 
14 rats with ventromedial and lateral hypothalamic 
(VMH or LH) lesions. Ss with VMH lesions continued to 
show nutrient-specific EEG synchronization which was 
not significantly different from that seen in normal Ss. Ss 
with LH lesions failed to show nutrient-specific EEG 
synchronization. It is proposed that LH contains 
structures which are critical to the rats’ ability to show 
nutrient-specific EEG synchronization, whereas VMH 
does not. Further, it is noted that nutrient-specific EEG 
synchronization did not reappear with the recovery of 
voluntary feeding. It is hypothesized that destruction of a 
receptor, or related mechanism, resulted from LH 
lesions. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9414, Block, Martin L.; Vallier, Gordon H. & 
Glickman, Stephen E. (Northeastern U.) Elicitation of 
water ingestion in the Mongolian gerbil (Meriones 
unguiculatus) by intracranial injections of angiotensin H 
and I-norepinephrine. Pharmacology, Biochemistry E 
Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 2(2), 235- 242,—Intracranial 
injections of angiotensin II (AII) through permanent 
brain chemodes aimed for the lateral hypothalamic, 
lateral preoptic, or septal region evoked drinking of tap 
water from 12 male gerbils in normal water balance. 
When lettuce was the only available free water source, 
AII injections elicited prolonged lettuce-eating respon- 
ses, Levonorepinephrine injections did not elicit eating of 
food pellets but, like AII, proved to be a reliable and 
potent dipsogenic agent. Carbachol, a cholinergic Ka 
ist, failed to elicit any ingestive behaviors over 2 wide 
dose range. The species-typical foot-thumping behavior 
of the gerbil was seen during some tests with all ine 
utilized. It is suggested that the dipsogenic property ot 
AII across a wide variety of species reflects the nature o 
a primitive (i.e., phylogenetically old) brain mechanism 
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shared by most mammals to deal with problems of water 
economy, while the organization and use of other central 
neurochemicals in thirst-related substrates may vary 
among spcies. (38 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9415. Boyle, P. R. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland) The 
aesthetes of chitons: |. Role in the light response of 
whole animals. Marine Behaviour & Physiology, 
1972(Aug), Vol. 1(2), 171-184.—Tests with the chitons 
Ischnochiton maorianus, Onithochiton neglectus, Chiton 
rissoi, and Chiton siculus demonstrated that they made a 
photonegative orientation in directional light gradients 
and a “shadow response” to reduction in light intensity. 
After preliminary rearing movements, Ss turned away 
from the light and traveled away directly and steadily 
without regular deviations. Treatment of the shell surface 
of Ischnochiton maorianus by abrasion or masking did 
not prevent orientation but significantly reduced the rate 
of movement away from the light source. Severance of 
the pallial nerves also reduced the rate of movement and 
disturbed the orientation. Shell treatment of Chiton rissor 
reduced its photo-negative behavior. It is concluded that 
the outer shell layer (tegmentum) in which the aesthete 
organs of chitons are located is involved in the light 
response. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9416. Bronstein, Paul M. & Hirsch, Stephen M. 
(Brooklyn Coll, City U. New York) Reactivity in the 
rat: Ovariectomy fails to affect open-field behaviors. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Apr), Vol. 3(4), 
257-260.—Sampled the behaviors of 21 ovariectomized 
and 22 control female Sprague-Dawley albino rats 
during repeated open-field trials. In none of the 3 
experiments did surgery have any significant effect. 
These failures are interpreted as limiting current views of 

| altered stimulus reactivity resulting from this surgical 
insult. Data suggest that age-related changes in open- 
field activity are not manifestations of the altered 
gonadal secretions correlated with the onset of puberty. 
(18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9417. Busch, Douglas E. & Barfield, Ronald J. 
(Livingston Coll., Rutgers State U.) A failure of 
amygdaloid lesions to alter agnostic behavior in the 
laboratory rat. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 
12(5), 887-892. Compared the pre- and postoperative 
performance of 24 male Long-Evans Tats, showing 
virtually no change in the expression of agonistic 
behavior. Similarly, no change in agonistic behavior, pre- 
and postoperatively, appeared in a control experiment in 
which 14 males received sham Operations. The difference 
between these results and those reported by others is 
attributed to differences in the kind of aggressive 
behavior measured, the species employed, and the 

context of the experimental test situation. (18 ref) 

9418. Capobianco, Salvatore & Mountford, Damon. 
(Rutgers State U., New Brunswick) The effect of drug 
administration to the lateral hypothalamus: Neuro- 
chemical coding or nonspecificity? Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(Mar), Vol. 3(3-A), 179-180. 
—Utilized adrenergic and cholinergic drugs to investi- 
gate receptor specificity in the lateral hypothalamic 
feeding and drinking systems of 15 male albino Sprague- 
Dawley rats. Natural hunger was not effectively reduced 
y adrenergic antagonism. Cholinergic agents elicited 
nd blocked eating responses under different conditions. 


These results are interpreted as a lack of specifici 
are discussed in terms of such a mold d 
abstract. 

9419. Chaurand, Jean P.; Ver, es, Margue 
Karli, Pierre. (National Center for Sceni Oe, 
Lab. of Neurophysiology, Strasbourg, France) [Elicita- 
tion of aggressive behavior by electrical Stimulation of 
ventral mesencephalic tegmentum in the rat.] (Fren) 
Physiology & Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 12(5), 771-778, 
—Elicited 2 kinds of aggressive behavior by electrical 
stimulation of the ventral mesencephalic tegmentum 
(TVM) in 51 male Wistar rats presented with à mouse, 
These behaviors were (a) well-oriented attack behavior 
without marked emotional display elicited at sites which 
also sustained self-stimulation; and (b) poorly oriented 
aggression intermingled with flight attempts and marked 
emotional display, elicited at sites where the stimulation 
also induced switch-off responses. At still other Sites, 
stimulation elicited biting responses which were clearly 
different from the elicited interspecies aggression. Data 
agree with the hypothesis derived from the behavioral 
effects observed following TVM lesion, i.e., that the 
TVM is involved in mechanisms which facilitate the 
release of interspecies aggression. (20 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9420. Colpaert, Francis C. & Callens, Marc. (Janssen 
Pharmaceutica, Beerse, Belgium) Effects of VMH lesions 
on CAR learning in cats. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(May), Vol. 12(5), 893-896.—11 male cats with 
lesions in the ventromedial hypothalamus learned a 2- 
way shuttle avoidance task faster than normal controls 
did when the shock unconditioned stimulus was relative- 
ly low. When shock was relatively high, lesioned Ss 
showed immobility behavior and an impaired condi- 
tioned avoidance response. (15 ref) 

9421. Cools, A. R. (U. Nijmegen, Netherlands) The 
transsynaptic relationship between dopamine and He 
tonin in the caudate nucleus of cats. Psychopharmaco ij 
gia, 1974, Vol. 36(1), 17-28.— Conducted a Me 
analysis of the effects of simultaneously or gesch, 
administered injections of dopamine (DA), serotoni ihe 
HT), carbachol, and some related compounds KEE: 
DA-sensitive caput nuclei caudati rostromedialis ( ati 
area) and the 5-HT-sensitive caput nuclei be 
anteroventralis (CAV-area) in male cats. Data ge 
inhibition of the 5-HT activity in the CA 
abolished the effects elicited by activation of m DA 
mechanism in the CRM-area, and inhibition of the ite 
mechanism in the CRM-area did not SE, ie 
effects elicited by inhibition of the 5-HT SE e 
CAV-area. Furthermore, inhibition of the d od vi 
mechanism in the CAV-area abolished the ZS CRM- 
by the activation of the DA mechanism 5-HT ach 
area. Results reveal that inhibition of the 5- jicited bY 
nism in the CAV-area abolished the effects He CAV- 
activation of the cholinergic mechanism in echanism 
area, whereas inhibition of the cholinergic m of the 
did not affect the effects elicited by ace i these 
HT mechanism in this area. A model by 5i osed. (28 
neurotransmitter systems might operate is prop 
ref)—Journal abstract. * ng, 

má Davis, John D. & Booth, David A- (UP, 
Chicago Circle) Vagotomy in the rat redu 
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of diets containing fat. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 12(4), 685-688.—Studied the possibility 
that the presence of fat in a diet is responsible for 
preventing the small postvagotomy meals that occur with 
chemically defined low fat liquid diets but not with lab 
chow diets. 11 male Sprague-Dawley rats were thorough- 
ly adapted to 4 liquid diets varying in fat content from 
almost zero to 30 g/100 ml. Ss were then subjected to an 
operation designed to destroy the vagus nerves. All Ss 
who were shown in postmortem tests to have vagal 
damage also showed reduced meal sizes on all diets. The 
meal sizes of Ss for which there was no evidence of vagal 
damage were normal. It is concluded that bulk rather 
than fat content is responsible for preventing the reduced 
postvagotomy meals. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9423. Davis, Michael & Sheard, Michael H. (Yale U., 
Medical School) Habituation and sensitization of the rat 
startle response: Effects of Raphe lesions. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 12(3), 425-431.— Presented 20 
raphe lesioned, sham-operated and nonoperated male 
Sprague-Dawley albino rats with 150 tones (50 at each of 
3 intensities) a day for 5 days. No differences were found 
among the groups in the rate of startle response 
habituation either within or between sessions. However, 
overall levels of startle were much greater following 
raphe lesions and a tone by tone analysis indicated that 
this Ss, caused by heightened tone-elicited sensitization 
in the raphe group. Further tests of startle sensitization 
in Exp II with the same Ss found the raphe group to be 
more sensitized than the other groups by loud tones and 
III but not by different levels of background white noise. 
Results support the theory that repetitive stimulus 
exposure produces both habituation and sensitization 
and that different neural systems may underly these 2 
processes. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9424. Decsi, László (Medical U. Pecs, Inst. of 
Pharmacology, Hungary) Behavioral effect of intracere- 
brally injected carbachol on unrestrained cats. Pharma- 
cology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. (1), 
141-143.—Results of experiments performed on chroni- 
cally implanted cats indicate that the rage reaction 
evoked by carbachol stimulation of the hypothalamus 
was not specific for the hypothalamus by far. It could 
also be elicited by carbachol stimulation of the septal 
region, thalamus (intralaminary nuclei), central grey 
matter, red nucleus, caudate nucleus, and mesencephalic 
reticular formation, as well as by injecting the drug into 
the cerebral ventricle. No rage reaction was evoked by 
carbachol stimulation of the globus pallidus; putamen; 
dorsal hippocampus; ventral hippocampus; anterior, 
basal, central or lateral amygdaloid nucleus; and the 
cerebral white matter. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9425. DeVietti, Terry L. & Hopfer, Thomas M. 
(Central Washington State Coll) Complete amnesia 
induced by ECS and complete recovery of memory 
following reinstatement treatment. Physiology & Behav- 
ior, 1974(Apr), Vol. 12(4), 599-603.—Reports an experi- 
ment with 120 male Long-Evans rats in which amnesia of 
fear conditioning in ECS was found to be equal to that in 
Ss not conditioned. However, memory recovered in ECS 
Ss when different combinations of conditioning cues 
Were presented 96 hrs after training. The degree of 
memory recovered in ECS Ss was a function of the type 
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of reinstatement treatment given (presence or absence d 
training cues and presence or absence of a weal 
footshock), with an apparent complete recovery obtainei 
under | condition. Modification of retention by th 
Teinstatement procedures was restricted to Ss condi 
tioned and made amnesic by ECS. Results are interpret 
ed as indicating that ECS produced amnesia by 
interfering with memory retrieval processes and that the 
degree of memory recovered in ECS Ss was a function ol 
the type of reinstatement procedure used and the time at 
which it was administered.—Journal abstract. 

9426. Dyer, Robert S.; Weldon, Douglas A. & Mento, 
Anthony J. (Towson State Coll.) Pinealectomy and two: 
way avoidance in the guinea pig (Cavia porcellus). 
Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol. 12(4), 671-673. 
—Investigated the effects of pinealectomy on 2-way 
avoidance learning in 42 male pigmented guinea pigs. 
Results show no difference between pinealectomized and 
normal guinea pigs on any performance measure. This 
suggests that blindness-induced facilitation of 2-way 
avoidance in guinea pigs is not a result of the hormonal 
changes in the pineal known to accompany variations in 
visual input.—Journal abstract. 

9427. Fibiger, H. C.; Phillips, A. G. & Zis, A. P. (U. 
British Columbia, Div. of Neurological Sciences, Van- 
couver, Canada) Deficits in instrumental responding 
after 6-hydroxydopamine lesions of the nigro-neostria- 
tal dopaminergic projection. Pharmacology, Biochemistry 
& Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 87-96.—Conducted 3 
experiments with a total of 48 male Wistar rats. Results 
show that Ss subjected to bilateral injections of 6- 
hydroxydopamine (8 ug) into the zona compacta of the 
substantia nigra completely failed to learn either a l-way 
active avoidance or a simple approach response for food 
reinforcement. Neurotoxic lesions reduced striatal dopa- 
mine and tyrosine hydroxylase activity to less than 10% | 
of control levels. A significant loss of hypothalamic 
norepinephrine was produced suggesting that this proce- 
dure also destroyed part of the ventral noradrenergic 
bundle. When bilateral lesions of the latter pathway were 
made caudal to the substantia nigra, so that similar 
losses were produced in hypothalamic norepinephrine 
levels without reducing striatal tyrosine hydroxylase 
activity, normal acquisition of avoidance and appetitive 
responses were observed. Almost complete retention of 
avoidance responding was obtained if the Ss were 
overtrained prior to the bilateral nigral lesions, Results 
suggest that the nigro-neostriatal dopaminergic projec- 
tion may play an important role in the acquisition of 
learned instrumental responses. (50 ref)—Journal 

ict. 
SCH Forbes, J. M. (U. Leeds, Kirkstall Laba 
England) Feeding in sheep modified by intraventricular 
estradiol and progesterone. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(May), Vol. 12(5), 741-747,—Extradiol benzoate 
given into the lateral cerebroventricle of castrate male 
sheep by single injections at the time of offering fresh 
food gave a biphasic response in the weight of food eaten 
in the next 30 min, with significant increases at doses of 
10 and 20 pg but significant decreases at doses of 80 ug 
or above. Single intravenous injections of 20-160 pg 
estradiol benzoate depressed intake only from WE 
post injection at doses of 80 jg or more. ien 
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| ventricular injections were given 1 hr after offering fresh 
food there was no significant effect at any of the doses 
“tested. In 2 further experiments 1.88 or 1.25 mg 
progesterone given intraventricularly at the time .of 
| offering fresh food tended to block the intake stimulating 
|| effect of 10 or 20 ug estradiol benzoate, respectively. (25 
ref)—Journal abstract. 


ture, or temperature variability. Findings suggest an 
apparent neutrality of the hypophysis in the temperature 
regulation of trout, and support the contention that trout 


9430. Glick, S. D.; Marsanico, R. G. & Greenstein, S. 
(H. M. Singer Lab. of Neuroscience & Addictive 


| hippocampal, and septal lesions in mice. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 
86(5), 787-792.— Tested female CF 1 mice with bilateral 
c Or septal lesions for passive 
avoidance learning at 1-2, 7-8, or 28-29 days after 
Surgery. Although each lesion induced a comparable 
learning impairment at 1-2 days after surgery, time- 


d drug sensitivity 
changes following caudate lesions Were consistent with a 
role of denervation supersensitivity in recovery of 
function.—Journal abstract. 

9431. Gold, Paul E.; McDonald, Robert & McGaugh, 
James L. (U. California, School of Biological Sciences, 
Irvine) Direct cortical stimulation: A further study of 
treatment intensity effects on retrograde amnesia 
gradients. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 10(4), 
(85-490.— Trained 76 male Sprague-Dawley rats on a l- 
rial inhibitory avoidance task; at 1 of several intervals 
I sec-15 min) after training, they received electrical 
imulation of either frontal or posterior cortex. Length 
f the retrograde amnesia (RA) gradient as measured on 
24-hr retention test varied with treatment intensity, 
irticularly for frontal cortex stimulation. Results, 
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together with previous findings, suggest that the minima] 
stimulation intensity necessary to produce RA increases 
with time after training. However, there also seems to be 
a maximal cortical stimulation intensity beyond which 
further increases in intensity do not extend the length of 
the RA gradient. In addition, the present results indicate 
that behavioral variables alter the lengths of RA 
gradients.—Journal abstract. 

9432. Gonsiorek, John Lë Donovick, Peter Jy 
Burright, Richard G. & Fuller, John L, (U. Minnesota) 
Aggression in low and high brainweight mice following 
septal lesions. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(May), Vol, 
12(5), 813-818.— Performed septal lesions or control 
operations on 48 naive male mice genetically selected for 
either high or low brainweight. Following recovery from 
surgery, pairs of Ss with similar genetic and surgical 
history were matched in tests of agonistic behavior, 
Irrespective of strain, pairs of Ss with septal lesions 
fought less than pairs of controls. However, submissive 
postures and social exploration showed a clear interac- 
tion between genotype and surgical history. The impor- 
tance of interactions between variables such as genotype, 
experience, and brain damage is discussed. (21 rel) 
—Journal abstract. 

9433. Groves, Philip M.; Boyle, Richard D.; Welker, 
Robert L. & Miller, S. Walden. (U. Colorado) On the 
mechanism of prepulse inhibition. Physiology & Behav- 
ior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 12(3), 367-375. Studied prepulse 
inhibition of the acoustic startle response in 6 groups of 8 
male albino rats each: normal or sham-operated Ss or $s 
with bilateral lesions in the frontal poles, dorsal 
hippocampus and overlying parietal cortex, parietal 
cortex alone, or bilateral electrolytic lesions in the motor 
nuclei of the 5th and 7th cranial nerves which control the 
activity of the middle ear muscles (m. tensor tympani 
and m. stapedius). Lesions in the frontal poles had no 
effect on prepulse inhibition. Lesions of parietal p 
produced some impairment of prepulse inhibition a 
short interstimulus intervals (1 and 2 sec) while lesions ol 
the motor nuclei of the 5th and 7th cranial zm 
markedly reduced prepulse inhibition at all wr. 
tested. The hypothesis is suggested that reflexive con d 
tion of the middle ear muscles may produce Sen 
inhibition of the acoustic startle response. (1 
—Journal abstract. 

9434. Groves, Philip M.; Wilson, Charles J. & bo 
Richard D. (U. Colorado) Brain stem pathways, core 
modulation, and habituation of the scout "wei 
response. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Apt), Vol. in the 
391-418.—Male albino rats with bilateral lesion 
inferior colliculi, superior colliculi, baier: EU. 
phalic) reticular formation, or posterior (pontin Ss, were 
lar formation, in addition to sham-operated Á se sites 
studied to determine the effects of damage to a startle 
on short- or long-term habituation of the pur. re 
response. Lesions in posterior reticular form to other 
duced short-term habituation, while due inferior 
structures had little effect. Damage to ur osterior 
colliculi, anterior reticular formation, SE Weien 
reticular formation reduced or abolishe related t0 
habituation. Startle response amplitude he formation 
the anterior-posterior placement of reticu E. uced 0f 
lesions. More posteriorly placed lesions 
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abolished the startle response. Results suggest that the 
reticular formation may underlie short-term habituation 
of the acoustic startle response and that the normal 
pathway of this response involves information relayed to 
reticular formation via the inferior colliculi. Ss with 
lesions in the frontal poles, dorsal hippocampus and 
overlying parietal cortex, parietal cortex alone, or 
auditory cortex showed some impairment of long-term 
habituation following cortical damage. Short-term habi- 
tuation was unaffected by any of the lesions. (31 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9435, Hatfield, James S.; Millard, William J. & Smith, 
C J. (U. Toledo) Short-term influence of intra-ven- 
tromedial hypothalamic administration of insulin on 
feeding in normal and diabetic rats. Pharmacology, 
Biochemistry & Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 2(2), 223-226. 
—Studied the effects of insulin on food consumption in 
male Sprague-Dawley rats as mediated by ventromedial 
hypothalamic glucoreceptors. Implantation of crystalline 
insulin in the hypothalamic ventromedial nucleus result- 
ed in significant reduction of food intake in both normal 
and diabetic Ss. Administration of polyleucine or 
polyglycine caused no change in food intake. Results are 
discussed in terms of the glucostatic theory of food 
intake regulation.—Journal abstract. 

9436. Hawkins, Robert D. & Chang, John. (U. 
California, San Diego) Behavioral measurement of the 
neural refractory periods for stimulus-bound eating and 
self-stimulation in the rat. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 86(5), 942-948. 
—Subjected 4 albino Sprague-Dawley rats to electrical 
brain stimulation in pulse pairs. The duration of 
stimulus-bound eating and rate of self-stimulation were 
each measured as functions of intrapair interval (IPI). 
Eating increased sharply when the IPI exceeded .6—8 
msec, and self-stimulation increased when the IPI 
exceeded .8-1.2 msec. These values are interpreted as the 
refractory periods of the directly stimulated neurons 
involved in those behaviors. As the same Ss were used 
for both experiments and other stimulus parameters were 
comparable, it is concluded that different sets of neurons 
are involved in the 2 behaviors. In a 3rd experiment, 
food deprivation increased the rate of self-stimulation 
for 1 S, but not for the other 3. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9437. Henke, Peter G. (St. Francis Xavier U., 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia, Canada) Persistence of run- 
Way performance after septal lesions in rats. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 
86(5), 760767. — Assigned 32 male Wistar albino rats to 
groups receiving bilateral septal lesions or control 
Operations. Septal lesions prevented the partial reinforce- 
ment extinction effect after 48 acquisition trials. Septal 
Ss showed increased resistance to extinction following 
continuous reinforcement but decreased resistance to 
extinction following partial reinforcement. Analysis of 
the acquisition data indicated that the lesions retarded 
the development of approach-avoidance conflicts associ- 
ated with reward and nonreward. In a 2nd study, 16 
Septal and 16 control Ss received 96 acquisition trials. 

Xtended training allowed the development of conflict 
E under partial reinforcement, and the Ss with 
esions were indistinguishable from controls during 
extinction, Following continuous reinforcement, septal 
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lesions produced slower extinction of response, It i; 
concluded that the lesions interfered with the develop: 
ment of feedback from frustration, approach-avoidance 
conflicts, and frustration tolerance. (21 ref)—Journat 
abstract. 

9438. Kamieciak-Kolada, Krystyna; Herman, Zbigniew 
S. & Slomińska-Zurek, Jadwiga. (Silesian School of 
Medicine, Zabrze, Poland) Behavioural and biochemical 
effects of 6-hydroxydopa in rats. Psychopharmacologia, 
1974, Vol. 35(4), 341-352.—Examined the influence Kr 
hydroxydopa (6-HDP) injected into the lateral ventricles 
of the brain on the behavior of male Wistar rats. The 
level of noradrenaline (NA), 5-hydroxytryptamine (5- 
HT), and 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid (5-HIAA) in 
discrete areas of the brain was also measured, 6-HDP 
was injected in a dose of 100 or 150 yg into both lateral 
ventricles or in a dose of 200 pg into the right lateral 
ventricle. Immediately after 6-HDP injection, circling 
movements, convulsions, aggressive behavior, and ster- 
eotypic activity were seen, These components of behay- 
ior were most obvious during the Ist hr after injection, 
During 1 mo after 6-HDP administration behavior did 
not differ significantly from that of controls. 150 ng of 6- 
HDP caused aphagia and loss of 6-HDP weight during 
the Ist 5 days after treatment, and also caused rod 
mia. 20 min after 200 ug of 6-HDP, a decrease of the NA 
level but no changes in the 5-HT level in the brain cortex 
were seen. The same changes were observed | mo after 6 
HDP treatment. Results indicate that (a) 6-HDP is a — 
long-acting potent depletor of NA in rat brain, (b) there 
is a different sensitivity of brain areas to the depleti 
effect of 6-HDP, (c) 6-HDP does not deplete the 5-H 
content of discrete areas of brain but increases the level 


1 


of 5-HIAA, and (d) 6-DHP causes distinct behavioral 
changes shortly after the treatment. 6-HDP did not 
change the behavior of rats between | and 30 days after 
its administration. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9439. Kobiler, D. & Allweis, C. (Hebrew U., Hadassah 
Medical School, Jerusalem, Israel) The prevention of 
long-term memory formation by 2,6 diaminopurine. 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
2(1), 9-17.—Injected 2,6 diaminopurine, an inhibitor of 
RNA synthesis, intracisternally into Sabra white rats 
which had been taught an avoidance response, The ` 
metabolic effect of the drug was followed by measuring 
the incorporation of intracisternally injected tritium- ` 
labeled uridine into macromolecular RNA, and the | 
behavioral effect by testing the retention of memory at ` 
various times. Results are presented in 3-dimensional - 
graphs, depicting the time course of the behavioral and 
metabolic effects of the drug. If RNA synthesis was ` 
reduced by 60% over the period from 30 to 200 min after — 
training, the elaboration of long-term memory was 
prevented. These metabolic and behavioral effects were 
reversible by  intracisternally injected adenosine. 
—Journal abstract. l 

E Kolb, Bryan. (Pennsylvania State U., Animal 
Behavior Lab.) Prefrontal lesions alter eating and 
hoarding behavior in rats. Physiology & Behn 
1974(Mar), Vol. 12(3), 507-511.—Assigned 27 male | 
Wistar albino rats to groups receiving sham opera ud [ 
medial frontal lesions, or orbital frontal lesions. Orbit 
frontal lesions produced adipsia and aphagia persisting 
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from 4-7 days. After recovery, food hoarding behavior 
was normal. Medial frontal lesions did not affect food or 
water intake but produced a permanent deficit in food 
hoarding behavior. Results are taken as evidence that, 
like that of the rhesus monkey, the prefrontal cortex of 
the rat is dissociable into discrete subfields.—Journal 
abstract. 

9441. Kostowski, W. & Valzelli, L. (“Mario Negri” 
Inst. of Pharmacology, Milan, Italy) Biochemical and 
behavioral effects of lesions of raphe nuclei in aggres- 
sive mice. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 2(2), 277-280.—A decrease of brain 5- 
hydroxytryptamine turnover resulted in male Swiss 
albino mice made aggressive by prolonged isolation. 
Lesion of brain serotoninergic pathways decreased both 
S-hydroxytryptamine and 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid 
levels in the forebrain and completely abolished the 
aggressive behavior in previously fully aggressive Ss. No. 
change of aggressive behavior or of serotonin levels was 
Observed in aggressive Ss submitted to lesions of other 
areas. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9442. Latham, Edward E. & Thorne, B. Michael. 
(Mississippi State U.) Septal damage and muricide: 
Effects of strain and handling. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 12(4), 521-526.—Subjected 48 male 
Long-Evans (L-E) and 54 Sprague-Dawley (S-D) rats to 
either septal ablations or sham operations and either 
handled or did not handle them for the Ist 4 postopera- 
tive days. On the Sth day, all Ss were tested for muricidal 
behavior using albino mice. L-E Ss showed a greater 

tendency to kill than S-D Ss. Septal lesions increased the 
probability of muricide in the L-E rats, but not in the S- 
D rats. Handling had no effect on the expression of 
muricide. (20 ref)—Journal abstract, 

9443. Lawson, William B.; Hagstrom, Earl C. & 

Walter, Gary F. (U. Illinois) Salt preference in desali- 
vate rats. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 12(5), 
733-739.—Conducted 3 experiments with a total of 27 
naive female Sprague-Dawley rats, of which 6 were 
nondesalivate controls. Desalivate Ss were tested in 2- 
bottle preference tests for a 4% NaCl solution under 
different dietary conditions, 2 effects were seen. A loss in 
preference may occur because of the prandial drinking 
pattern desalivate Ss show, Elimination of prandial 
drinking abolished this effect, An enhancement in 
preference was seen with a diet that presumably initiated 
a prandial drinking pattern insufficient for taste mask- 
ing, or when food was absent, Apparently desalivation 
has a direct enhancing effect on salt preference that may 
be exaggerated under appropriate dietary conditions. (23 
tef)—Journal abstract. 

9444. Levine, M. S.; Schwartzbaum, J. S. & Lidsky, T. 

I. (U. Rochester) Effects of amygdaloid lesions upon FR 
performance in rats. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
10(4), 51 1-518.—Large amygdaloid lesions in 10 nonde- 
prived male Holtzman albino rats produced a decrease 
of responding at medium fixed-ratio (FR4,FR8) values. 
At both low (FRI, FR2) and high values (FR32) 
performance of 10 controls and amygdaloid Ss was 
similar. Food deprivation equally enhanced responding 
of both groups. Results provide additional evidence for 
an amygdaloid role in the regulation of incentive-reward 
mechanisms.—Journal abstract. 
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9445. Lico, Maria C.; Hoffmann, Anette & Cori, 
Miguel R. (Ribeirao Preto Medical School, São Paulo, 
Brazil) Influence of some limbic structures upon 
somatic and autonomic manifestations of Pain. Physiol. 
ogy & Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 125), 805-811 
plied a painful stimulation to 30 white guinea pigs Ta 
pentobarbital anesthesia through a monopolar electrode 
introduced in the dental pulp of 1 incisor, and registered 
the effects on motor movements, respiration, and 
vocalization. It was observed that association of painful 
and septal stimuli resulted either in abolition or 
diminution of painful manifestations. Sometimes, ac. 
cording to the electrode Position, septal stimulation 
elicited painful expression. Changes in frequency of 
stimulation without changing the electrode placement 
resulted either in analgesic- or algesic-like effect. The 
stimulation of amygdala, stria terminalis, and hippocam- 
pus elicited both kinds of manifestations. Results Support 
the existence of a limbic modulation of painful messages, 
(19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9446. Lorens, Stanley A. & Yunger, Libby M. (U. 
Bergen, Inst. of Physiology, Norway) Morphine analgesi- 
a, two-way avoidance, and consummatory behavior 
following lesions in the midbrain raphe nuclei of the rat. 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
2(2), 215-221.— Conducted experiments with a total of 
82 female Sprague-Dawley rats in which Ss with lesions 
in the median raphe nucleus (MR group) or in both the 
dorsal and median raphe nuclei (R group) were com- 
pared with operated controls on the following measures: 
telencephalic serotonin (5-HT) concentration, daily 
water consumption, acquisition of a 2-way conditioned 
avoidance response, and morphine analgesia. Both 
lesions produced significant reductions in bec 
5-HT, reaching 33% in the MR group and 5706 in D 
group. Transient increases in water intake were observe 
in both groups, being more prolonged and of RK 
magnitude in the R group. Facilitated shuttlebox 
avoidance learning was observed only in the R ae 
Neither lesion affected pain sensitivity or wë ie 
mg/kg) analgesia as measured by the hot-plate e 
nique. Therefore, while the midbrain raphe KE 
involved in the regulation of water intake an these 
behavioral responses to painful stimuli, lesions in o 
nuclei and reduction of telencephalic 5-HT SN 
sufficient to block morphine analgesia. (27 ref)— 
abstract. 

9447. Matsuda, M. (Chiba U., Japan) [M 
make electrodes covered with glass capilar. tesi 
stimulation, EEG recordings or eege ol. 
(Japn) Annual of Animal Psychology, DAT ds 
20(1), 41-45.—Describes a technique for ma m soft 
insulated electrodes. The middle portion E ves 
Stainless steel wire was heated and drawn SE into à 
with sharply tapered tips. The wire was E at the 
glass capillary tubing, and an area of SE to seal the 
tip was heated with a flame of a small can insulation i$ 
glass to the tip. It is reported that better 1 by enamé 
achieved, in less time, by glass capillary than bY T 
coating —S. Nakajima. ill Us 

9448. Melzack, R. & Melinkoff, D. F. M by 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Analgesia e period. 
brain stimulation: Evidence of a prolonged 
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Experimental Neurology, 1974(May), Vol. 43(2), 369-374. 

Studied the onset of analgesia elicited by electrical 
stimulation of sites in the midbrain reticular formation in 
3 cats. An experimentally produced pain was used, 
providing a measurable index of perceived pain intensity. 
Results show that the analgesia developed gradually over 
a period of 5 min or longer. This period may be due to 
the time required for recruitment of a critical number of 
active neurons or to the release of a neurochemical agent 
which requires time to exert its effects on adjacent 
neurons or at more distant neural areas.—Journal 
abstract. 

9449. Mis, Frederick W., et al. (U. Massachusetts, 
Amherst) Electrical brain stimulation as the reinforced 
CS in Pavlov's conditioned inhibition paradigm. Physiol- 
ogy & Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol. 12(4), 689-692.—18 male 
and female white New Zealand rabbits received Pavlovi- 
an conditioned inhibition training (nictitating membrane 
response) using electrical brain stimulation (ESB) as the 
reinforced CS and a tone as the conditioned inhibitor. 
Summation, retardation, and generalization tests indicat- 
ed that the use of ESB in the paradigm did not interfere 
with the development of inhibitory control by the tone. 
Data suggest that the tonal CS acquired inhibitory 
properties through systematic nonreinforcement even 
though compounded with ESB and that the locus of ESB 
does not play a role in the development of the inhibition. 
—Journal abstract. 

9450. Mitchel, Joel S. & Keesey, Richard E. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison) The effects of lateral hypothalam- 
ic lesions and castration upon the body weight and 
composition of male rats. Behavioral Biology, 
1974(May), Vol. 11(1), 69-82.—Measured changes in the 
body weight and carcass composition of a total of 87 
Holtzman male albino rats following either lateral 
hypothalamic (LH) lesions or castration in 2 experi- 
ments. Following LH lesions, body weight declined 
sharply until stabilizing at a reduced level which was 
then maintained for the remainder of the 167-day 
observation period. Carcass analysis revealed that this 
Weight adjustment was accomplished principally by a 
reduction in fat stores. Castration resulted in a decreased 
rate of weight gain but no absolute weight loss. This 
Weight difference was reflected primarily by changes in 
body water and nonfat solids. The combination of both 
LH and castration treatments in some Ss produced a 
Weight change which represented the simple additive 
effects of each independent treatment. These Ss also 
remained as sensitive to the weight promoting effects of 
testosterone as animals which were castrated but 
neurally intact. Data indicate that the weight-promoting 
effects of testosterone occur independently of the 
hypothalamic systems for weight regulation. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

| 9451. Neill, Darryl B.; Boggan, William O. & 
Grossman, Sebastian P. (Emory U.) Impairment of 
avoidance performance by intrastriatal administration 
of 6-hydroxydopamine. Pharmacology, Biochemistry d 
Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 97-103.—Bilaterally 
administered crystalline 6-hydroxydopamine (6-OHDA) 
al the ventral anterior striatum of 10 male Holtzman 
a bino rats, reliably impairing the performance of 
avoidance responses. The 6-OHDA treatments depleted 
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the forebrain of dopamine but did not reliably alter 
forebrain levels of norepinephrine. A significant correla- 
tion was found between the extent of depletion of 
forebrain dopamine and the magnitude of avoidance 
deficit. Results support the hypothesis that dopaminergic 
components of the striatum may be involved in avoid- 
ance behavior. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9452. Ojemann, George A. (U. Washington) Mental 
arithmetic during human thalamic stimulation. Neurop- 
sychologia, 1974(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 1-10.— Observed the 
effect of electrical stimulation of the thalamus of 26 
patients on a simple mental arithmetic task, counting 
backwards by 3s, during therapeutic stereotaxic opera- 
tions under local anesthesia. Performance during stimu- 
lation was compared with matched trials where no 
stimulation occurred. With left thalamic stimulation the 
rate of counting was accelerated, with an increase in 
calculation errors but no significant change in the | 
latency of identifying the initial number. With right ` 
thalamic stimulation, the rate of counting was signifi- 
cantly slowed with a significant increase in the latency of 
identifying the initial number and an increase imn — 
calculation errors. The changes in the test of simple — 
mental arithmetic were also compared with the perform- — 
ance of these same Ss with stimulation at these same sites — 
and current levels on tests of object naming and short- 
term verbal memory. Findings suggest that both right — 
and left thalamus, or structures passing through them, 
function in processes involved in mental arithmetic but | 
in a differential way. Stimulation of the left thalamus — 
evokes a specific alerting response, accelerating many 
higher mental processes, especially memory. Significant 
stimulation effects relate right thalamus to number 4 
reading and arithmetic calculations, in particular calcu. d 
lations involving numbers less Ges ae (French EA 
German summaries) (17 ref)—Journal abstract, D 

9453. Oke, Arvin; Freeman, Richard & Adams, Ralph 
N. (U. Kansas) Comparison of central effects of 6- 
aminodopamine and 6- ine on catechola- 
mine levels. European Journal of nC: 
1974(Apr), Vol. 261), 125-127.—Found that 6-amin 

mine given intracisternally to immature (7-day-old) 
rats depleted whole brain norepinephrine to about the 
same extent as equivalent doses of 6-hydroxydopamine, | 
However, it barely, if at all, depleted brain dopamine, — 
Results suggest that 6-aminodopamine may be a far 
more specific lesioning agent for norepinephrine neurons | 
in CNS. 1 
A Sei Overmier, J. Bruce & Starkman, Neal. (U. 
Minnesota) Transfer of control of avoidance behavior in 
normal and telencephalon abated goldfish (Carassius 
auratus). Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol. 12(4), 
605-608.—Trained 3 groups of 5 goldfish each (2 normal 
and 1 telencephalon ablated) to avoid electric shock by 3 
crossing a barrier in a 2-way shuttle box whenever a tone | 
sounded. Then, while isolated in a distinct compartment, 
1 normal and the ablated group received discriminative — 
classical defense conditioning with 2 visual cues (CS, | 
CS-), while the other normal group received CS 4 
ditioning. Finally, in the shuttle box, all Ss e 
unreinforced test presentations of the visual CSs in E. 
mixed with avoidance retraining trials to the yet e? 
classical conditioned normal and ablated groups did not 
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differ, and both showed immediate, discriminative 
transfer of control of avoidance responding to the CS+ 
as they did to the tone, while for the pseudoconditioned 
normal Ss the CSs did not control avoidance behavior. 
Results suggest that the telencephalon does not play a 
significant role in the integration and utilization of 
conditioned fear reactions with previously learned 
avoidance responses to generate appropriate behavior. 
—Journal abstract. 

9455. Owen, Keith; Wallace, Pat & Thiessen, Delbert. 
(U, Texas, Austin) Effects of intracerebral implants of 
steroid hormones on scent marking in the ovariectom- 
ized female gerbil (Meriones unguiculatus). Physiology 
& Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 12(5), 755-760.—Implanted 
steroids alone or in combination into the preoptic and 
anterior hypothalamic areas of ovariectomized female 
gerbils in Exp. I. Unilateral implants of testosterone plus 
estrogen, estrogen, estrogen plus progesterone, testoster- 
One, and testosterone plus progesterone stimulated a 
significant level of marking compared to controls. In Exp 
II significant marking occurred in Ss implanted with 
estrogen and paraffin in the anterior hypothalamus, 
preoptic area, and septum compared to controls. Data 
suggest that some rapid diffusion of hormone, largely 
restricted to the brain, took place or that the 3 areas were 
differentially responsive to the hormone. Results also 
indicate that some localization of function exists with 
respect to regulation of scent markings in the female 
gerbil. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9456. Palfai, Tibor; Kurtz, Perry & Gutman, Arthur. 
(Syracuse U.) Effect of metrazol on brain norepineph- 
rine: A possible factor in amnesia produced by the drug. 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
2(2), 261-262.— Metrazol-induced seizures reduced brain 


heating increased the mean duration of fast wave sleep 


exponentially de- 
e or hypothalamic 
temperature (Q, 100). It is concluded that the neuro- 


may underlie the evolution of fast wave sleep episodes. 
(French summary)(30 ref)—Journal summary. 

9458. Peters, Ronald H. (Iowa State U.) Effects of 
ventromedial hypothalamic lesions on restricted feed- 
ing behavior in rats. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(May), 
Vol. 12(5), 761—766.— Previous research has shown that 
ventromedial hypothalamus (VMH) lesioned rats overeat 
when given free access to food yet undereat when dail 
access is restricted. In the present study 10 VMH 
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lesioned female Blue Spruce hooded rats in Exp Land 29 


males in Exp II consumed more food than 16 controls ` 


during both free and restricted access feeding schedul 

The factor that most likely accounts for the e : 
outcomes is the extent of hyperphagia displayed by the 
lesioned Ss prior to restricted access feeding. Data are 
consistent with the interpretation that VMH lesion; 
increase hunger motivation. (20 ref)—Journal abstract 

9459. Pianka, Michael J. (Massey U., Palmerston 
North, New Zealand) Active avoidance learning during 
bilateral spreading depression. Physiology & Behavior 
1974(May), Vol. 12(5), 725-732.—Surgically prepared 3) 
naive male Sprague-Dawley hooded rats with chronic 
cannula inserts to study the effects of potassium chloride 
induced bilateral spreading depression (BSD) and 
differing shock intensities on acquisition of an active 
avoidance response (AAR). A 2-way shuttle box was 
utilized with either a visual or auditory conditioned 
stimulus (CS). Controls in both CS conditions acquired 
the AAR, whereas the BSD Ss experiencing constant 
shock in both CS conditions failed. BSD Ss characteristi 
cally failed to escape the shock. Increasing the shock 
intensity induced escape learning and led to acquisition 
of the AAR. The sound CS was found to be more 
effective in AAR acquisition for both control Ss and 
BSD Ss experiencing increased shock intensities, (18 rel) 
—Journal abstract. 

9460. Pinel, J. P.; Phillips, A. G. & Macneill, B. (U. 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Blockage of 
highly-stable ‘‘kindled” seizures in rats by antecedent 
footshock. Epilepsia, 1973, Vol. 14, 29-37.—Found that 
Tats subjected to daily electrical stimulation of the 
amygdala at current levels that were too low to produce 
a behavioral response initially, eventually displayed 
stimulus-induced bilateral clonic convulsions. This 


mg 
-intensity CU! 
(for the IS d 


course of epileptogenesis. The high 
d molor 


produced seizures which were initially 
stimulations) longer both in terms of A p. 
seizures (MSs) and which were consistently 
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by a more severe pattern of MS activity. Kindling also 
required fewer stimulations to produce the Ist “com- 
plete” MS in the high intensity group, and the high- 
intensity stimulation produced much less day-to-day 
variation in epileptic activity once full seizures had 
developed.—Journal abstract. 

9462. Ratner, Stanley C. & Gilpin, Andrew R. 
(Michigan State U.) Habituation and retention of 
habituation of responses to air puff of normal and 
decerebrate earthworms. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 86(5), 911—918. 
—Exp I showed habituation and retention of habituation 
for 24 and 48 hrs for movement responses of 23 
earthworms, (Lumbricus terrestris) when an air puff was 
used as the stimulus. Habituation was shown by 
reductions in frequencies and magnitudes of backward 
movements. Exp II with 38 Ss showed that ablation of 
the suprapharyngeal ganglion did not affect habituation 
or retention. For all groups (ablated, normal, and sham 
operated), a 10-sec intertrial interval (ITI) led to faster 
habituation and rehabilitation (the test for retention) 
than a 60-sec ITI. Data extend findings of habituation 
and retention for earthworms and suggest that cerebral 
ganglia do not mediate responses to air puff. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9463. Robinson, Terry E. & Wishaw, Ian Q. (U. 
Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada) Effects of posterior 
hypothalamic lesions on voluntary behavior and hippo- 
campal electroencephalograms in the rat. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 
86(5), 768—786.— Postoperatively rated 126 male hooded 
rats with posterior hypothalamic lesions for somnolence. 
Ss were later subjected to formal testing. Ss showed 
deficits in initiating voluntary movements (walking, 
swimming) but more automatic movements seemed less 
impaired (grooming, scratching, tail rattling). Somnolent 
Ss swam in but could not escape cold water, but they 
could not swim in warm water. Initial somnolence was 
related to deficits in shock avoidance and the initiation 
of walking and swimming. Ss could learn a T maze to 
escape shock and an E maze to escape cold but not warm 
water. Hippocampal rhythmical slow activity frequency 
was reduced postoperatively; amplitude was normal. 
Results support the idea that the posterior hypothalamus 
1S part of a trigger mechanism for the initiation and 
maintenance of voluntary movement. (44 ref)—Journal 
abstract, 

9464, Rolls, Edmund T. & Cooper, Steven J. (U. 
SE England) Anesthetization and stimulation of 
ae sulcal prefrontal cortex and brain-stimulation 
A Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol. 12(4), 
Sd Ge Conducted 2 experiments with 15 male 
ride s rats in which 1-2 ul of 5% procaine hydrochlo- 
ZE as injected bilaterally into the sulcal prefrontal 
h RAE attenuated self-stimulation of the lateral 
dre amus and of the pontine tegmentum. The 
mae was measured by a decrease in rate or 
recy of self-stimulation and by an increased 
fore P Rice Steady self-stimulation. Unilateral injec- 
RR ilateral injections more than 1-2 mm from the 
bru E cortex were ineffective in blocking 
eh ee reward. Electrical stimulation of the 

Prefrontal cortex produced brain-stimulation 
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reward. It had previously been shown that neurons in the 
sulcal (and medial) prefrontal cortex are activated during 
self-stimulation of many different reward sites. It is 
concluded that a region in or near the sulcal prefrontal 
cortex is involved in brain-stimulation reward. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract, 

9465. Schaefer, Carl F.; Kreinick, Carol J, & 
Schwartzbaum, J. C. (U. Rochester) Behavioral reactivi- 
ty, appetitive behavior, and visual evoked potentials to 
photic stimuli following amygdaloid lesions in rats. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(May), Vol. 86(5), 793-811.—Found that, while 
amygdaloid lesions did not affect locomotor reactivity to 
photic stimuli under nonappetitive conditions, such 
lesions markedly increased distractibility to flashes when 
male Holtzman albino rats (NV = 100) were engaged in 
appetitive behavior. The enhanced distractibility would 
seem to reflect dysfunctions in appetitive behavior. 
Concurrent analysis of visual evoked responses (VERs) 
revealed evidence of heightened electrophysiological 
arousal in amygdaloid preparations with conditions of. 
intensified photic stimulation, but no altered VERs that 
could be related to heightened distractibility. Analysis of 
appetitive dysfunctions by means of VERs to flash probe 
stimuli during different segments of the behavior 
indicated reduced electrophysiological reactivity by 
amygdaloid preparations to conditions of frustration 
instituted by intermittent withholding of reinforcement. 
Results are contrasted with those of septal lesions. (29 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

9466. Schoenfeld, Thomas A.; Hamilton, Leonard W. 
& Gandelman, Ronald. (Rutgers State U., New Bruns- 
wick) Septal damage during the maturation of inhibitory 
responding: Effects in juvenile and adult rats. Develop- 
mental Psychobiology, 1974(May), Vol. 7(3), 195-205. 
—Inflicted septal lesions in young albino rats either 
during or after the maturation of inhibitory ere 
When tested as juveniles (Day 25) or as adults, septal- 
operates were significantly different from controls on 2- 
way active avoidance and habituation responding, 
regardless of the age at which the lesion was produced, 
These data are in contrast with others showing that 
damage to subcortical structures can result in sparing of 
certain behavioral functions. The difference between 
functional sparing and functional disruption may be due 
to different patterns of brain projection pathways 
established after early lesions are produced. Neurochem- 
ical supersensitivity may also be a differentiating factor. 
(21 ref)—Journal abstract. , NC 

9467. Sideroff, Stephen, et al. (U. California, School 
of Biological Sciences, Irvine) Retrograde ài 
initiated by low-level stimulation of hippocampal cytoar- 
chitectonic areas. Experimental Neurology, 1974(May), 
Vol. 43(2), 285-297.—1mplanted bilateral electrodes in 
78 male Sprague-Dawley rats in either the CAI, CA3, or 
dentate areas of the dorsal hippocampus and subse- 
quently gave them a footshock upon entering à black or 
white compartment for water. If the hippocampus was 
stimulated either bilaterally or unilaterally 10 sec after 
footshock, Ss had retrograde amnesia when tested 24 hrs 
later. EEG monitoring indicated no abnormal brain 
activity or seizures. Bilateral hippocampal stimulation 
was still effective in producing retrograde amnesia 3 hrs 
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after training. Results are discussed in terms of possible 
memory mechanisms. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 
9468. Srebro, B. (U. Bergen, Inst. of Physiology, 
` Norway) Visual cues in successive position reversals: 
Retention deficits following septal lesions. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol. 12(4), 639-646.—24 male 
Wistar rats learned a Y-maze position habit and 8 
Successive reversals in 1 of 3 experimental conditions, 
each distinguished by different visual cues on the goal 
box doors. Following a retention test, septal lesions were 
produced and the Ss were retested. Reversal perform- 
ance was best when the correct choice was associated 
consistently with a single visual cue. When 2 distinct 
visual cues were correlated with the correct choice in an 
alternating sequence, preoperative reversal performance 
did not differ from the condition with no overt visual 
cue, except for an increased amount of vicarious 
approaches. Septal lesions did not affect reversal 
performance when visual cues consistently signalled the 
correct choice, but produced significant decrements in 
the other 2 conditions. In the condition which lacked 
distinct visual cues, septal Ss made more errors and 
vicarious approaches than in the condition which had 
visual cues associated with the correct choice in an 
alternating sequence. Results Suggest that septal lesions 
impair ability to use Spatial/positional cues. The extent 
to which this deficit is expressed depends on the 
relevance of the visual cues provided. (39 ref)—Journal 
abstract, 
9469. Stern, Jeffrey J.; Porterfield, Albert L. & Krupa, 
R. Joseph. (U. Michigan, Dearborn) Endocrine interac- 
tions in regulation of body weight by female rats. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(May), Vol. 86(5), 926-929.—Studied food intakes 
and body weights in 65 overweight female Sprague- 
Dawley rats that were sham-operated, adrenalectomized, 
or adrenalectomized and ovariectomized. Before surgery 
the groups were equivalent. Postoperatively, the adrena- 
lectomized Ss showed diminished food consumption and 
body weight relative to the ovariectomized and adrena- 
lectomized Ss. Data are discussed in terms of a delicate 
estrogen—progesterone balance in the control of body 
weight.—Journal abstract. 
9470. Swadlow, Harvey A. (U. Rochester, Center for 
Brain Research) Properties of antidromically activated 
callosal neurons and neurons responsive to callosal 


9471. Swadlow, Harvey A. (U. Rochester, Center for 
Brain Research) Systematic variations in the conduction 
velocity of slowly conducting axons in the rabbit corpus 
callosum. £ xperimental Neurology, 1974(May), Vol. 
43(2), 445-451.—Stimulation of antidromically activated 
callosal neurons in the visual cortex of 25 unanesthe- 
tized, unparalyzed female Dutch rabbits showed that (a) 
a decrease in antidromic latency always occurred- when 
an antidromic volley followed either a spontaneous spike 
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or a preceding antidromically elicited spik d 
ate intervals and (b) the time course x THE ie 
the latency decrease coincided with that of a thresh i 
decrease at the stimulation site. 2 

9472. Testa, G. & Gloor, P, (U. Padova, Clinic fo 
Mental & Nervous Diseases, Italy) Generalized perii 
lin epilepsy in the cat: Effect of midbrain Cooling, 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1974(May), Vol. 36(5), 517-524.—Tested the hypothesis 
that a reduction in desynchronizing reticular drive 
exerted upon the cortex by the brain-stem reticular 
formation is an important factor in promoting the 
occurrence of bilaterally synchronous epileptiform dis- 
charges in generalized penicillin epilepsy in 9 cats usin 
local cooling of the midbrain reticular formation. Results 
are compatible with the hypothesis. (French summary) 

9473. Thomas, John B. & McCleary, Robert A, 
(Wooster Coll.) Fornical lesions and aversively-motivat. 
ed behavior in the rat. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 12(3), 345-350.—Compared male Holtzman rats 
with fornical, septal, and combined septal and fornical 
damage with control rats(N = 38) on the acquisition of 
a I-way avoidance response, the forced extinction of that 
Tesponse, the acquisition of a shock-motivated position 
habit, and the reversal of that habit. Ss with septal 
lesions were deficient in l-way avoidance acquisition, 
position-habit acquisition, and position-habit reversal. $s 
with fornical or combined septal and fornical lesions 
were deficient in reversing the position habit. Their 
performance on the other tasks was not statistically 
different from that of the septal or control Ss, (17 rel) 
—Journal abstract. 

9474. Thomas, John B. & McCleary, Robert A. (Coll 
Wooster) One-way avoidance behavior and septal 
lesions in the rat. Journal of Comparative & Re. 
Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 86(5), 751-759.—Compar 
73 male Holtzman rats with septal lesions with 36 sham- 
operated and 41 unoperated controls on the RES 
of a I-way avoidance response under several diffe o 
stimulus and procedural conditions. Ss with SÉ 
damage were deficient in acquiring the avoida i 

5 lance condition 
response under several l-way avoidance o Dune 
involving an auditory CS, could not be Ne 
from the controls in 2 experiments not involving a 
cues, and were superior to them in both a ag 
avoidance task and a conflictful l-way avoidance 
25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

: 9475. Thompson, Robert; Chetta, Holly eer 
Joseph E. (Louisiana State U., Baton Rouge) brét 
discrimination loss after lesions of the corpus Society, 
in the white rat. Bulletin of the Weer M des 
1974(Apr), Vol. 3(4), 293-295.—Multiple bi m of the 
trolytic lesions destroying the posterior AS in male 
corpus striatum (including the globus palli in retention 
Wistar albino rats produced a marked deficit m 

ofa brightness discrimination habit. ur effect. Mi ` 
anteriorly within the corpus striatum had li of either the 
effect on retention followed bilateral lesions E 
nucleus accumbens septi, infralimbic area, 

cortex. J. Bradley: U 

9476. Winans, Sarah S. & Ponen ciory bulbec 
Michigan) Neonatal and two-stage ai vior. Bh 
my: Effects on male hamster sexual beha 
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al Biology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 10(4), 461-471.—Investigated 
the copulatory behavior of a total of 28 sexually mature 
male hamsters following removal of the olfactory bulbs 
in ways which might be expected to minimize postopera- 
tive behavioral effects. Neither 2-stage bulbectomy in 
adults nor a |-stage operation in neonates prevented the 
total abolition of sexual behavior consequent to bilateral 
olfactory bulb removal in most of the Ss. However, 2 
bulbectomized Ss (one, l-stage; one, 2-stage) displayed 
an atypical persistence of mating postoperatively. Their 
lesions, which included total bilateral destruction of the 
main and accessory bulbs and damage to adjacent 
olfactory tissue, were histologically comparable to the 
lesions in 2 other bulbectomized hamsters (from different 
studies) which also copulated postoperatively. The 
behavior of these atypical Ss supports the hypothesis that 
male hamsters can display normal sexual behavior in the 
absence of olfactory stimulation. (21 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9477. Wolfarth, Stanislaw. (Polish Academy of Sci- 
ences, Krakow) Reactions to apomorphine and spiroper- 
idol of rats with striatal lesions: The relevance of kind 
and size of the lesion. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & 
Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 2(2), 181-186.—Studied the 
stereotypogenic action of apomorphine and the catalep- 
logenic action of spiroperidol in 168 male Wistar rats 
with large electrolytical or mechanical lesions of neo- 
and/or paleostriatum. Regardless of time interval be- 
tween surgery and test, and the extent of the electrolyti- 
cal lesion, the lesion of neostriatum changed the 
Character of response to apomorphine (preferential 
inhibition of licking on the expense of gnawing) and 
potentiated it. Lesions of paleostriatum did not change 
the response to apomorphine, whereas mechanical 
lesions placed on the border of neo- and paleostriatum 
inhibited stereotypy. The lesions in general did not affect 
the cataleptogenic action of spiroperidol. It is suggested 
that responsibility for the development of stereotypy 
bears on a small area on the border of neo- and 
paleostriatum, whereas the more rostral part of neostria- 
tum exerts an inhibitory effect. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 
. 9478. Zaide, Josef. (McMaster U., Hamilton, Ontario, 
C anada) Differences between Tryon Bright and Dull 
rats in seizure activity evoked by amygdala stimulation. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol. 12(4), 527-534. 

Unilaterally implanted bipolar electrodes in the 
basolateral amygdala of 19 descendants of R. C. Tryon's 
Maze-Bright and Maze-Dull rats, and thresholds for 
af terdischarge were determined. Ss were then stimulated 
for 1 sec/day at a constant suprathreshold intensity until 
bilateral clonic convulsions were elicited. Maze-Bright Ss 
had significantly lower afterdischarge thresholds and 
required a significantly greater number of stimulations 
with accompanying afterdischarge to manifest convul- 
sion, The possibility that Bright-Dull differences in 
behavioral inhibition were correlated directly with the 
Seizure differences as well as implications for experimen- 


lal epilepsy a i i 1 
Kee EE are briefly discussed. (48 ref)—Journa 


Drug Effects 


K ESEN Abdallah, Abdulmuniem H.; White, Harold D. & 
mkarni, Anant S. (Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich.) 


Interaction of d-amphetamine with central nervou: 
system depressants on food intake and spontaneous 
motor activity of mice, European Journal of Pharmacolo: 
gy, 1974(Apr), Vol. 26(1), 119-121.—Found that pento: 
barbital, chlordiazepoxide, diazepam, meprobamate, and 
Plperacetazine antagonized the anorectic effect of 
dextroamphetamine in male albino mice. However, their 
antagonism of the motor stimulant effect of dex- 
troamphetamine was not uniform. Pentobarbital signifi- 
cantly increased but diazepam and piperacetazine 
significantly decreased the motor stimulant effect. 
Chlordiazepoxide and meprobamate did not alter the 
amphetamine effect on motor activity.—Journal abstract. 
9480. Abel, E. L.; Cooper, C. W, & Harris, L. S. (New 
York State Inst. on Alcoholism, New York) Effects of An. 
tetrahydrocannabinol on body weight and brain electro- 
lytes in the chicken. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 
35(4), 335-339.—Administered daily injections of A- 
tetrahydrocannabinol (ATHC) to baby chicks and kept 
records of their body weight. The drug produced a 
marked decrease in weight gain, At3 wks of age, Ss were 
sacrificed and the concentration of various electrolytes in 
their brains and in another group of drug-naive Ss was 
determined, There were no differences in electrolyte 
concentrations for the chronically treated Ss, but sodium 
and potassium levels were markedly increased in the | 
acute group.—Journal abstract. x 
9481. Adlard, B. P. & Smart, J, L. (U. Manchester, 
England) Some aspects of the behavior of young and 
adult rats treated with p-chlorophenylalanine in infancy. 
Developmental Psychobiology, 1974(Mar), Vol 72), - 
135-144.—Treated suckling black and white hooded 
Lister rats (N = 124) with 300 mg/kg p-chlorophenyla-- 
lanine (PCPA) at 5-15 days or 150 mg/kg at 5-21 da 
to selectively deplete brain hydroxytryptamine (5-HT), - 
Some retardation of badiy growth occurred during 
treatment, although normal weight was achieved in 
adulthood. Some stunting of cerebellar growth had 
occurred. During treatment a reduction in State 2 - 
(paradoxical) are occurred at 10 and 14 days, without k 
alteration in total sleeping time, Locomotor activity in 
the open field was elt at 22 days after prolonged ` 
treatment. A marked reduction in turning frequency was 
evident at 12 and 18 days. Passive-avoidance behavior t 
was facilitated when tested 4-6 days after cessation of 
PCPA. In adults who received PCPA in infancy, brain $- 
HT was normal. Learning ability and passive avoidance 
were not affected in adulthood, but hyperactivity was 
observed in open-field tests. (27 ref)—/ournal abstract, 
9482. Airoldi, Luisa; Marcucci, Franca; Mussini, | 
Emilio & Garattini, Silvio. ("Mario Aene Inst. oa: 
Pharmacological Research, Milan, Italy) bution of ` 
penfluridol in rats and mice. European Journal of ` 
Pharmacology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 25(3), EE 
male Sprague-Dawley rats and male albino Swiss mice iv ` 
injections of .5 mg/kg of penfluridol, a long-lasting 
neuroleptic drug. Penfluridol accumulated in the adipose ` 
tissue, and the concentration, depending on the time 
after administration, ranged 50-100 times higher than in 3 
blood or in brain. Penfluridol did not selectively ` 
distribute in various brain areas of rats including i 
hemispheres, striatum, diencephalon, — 
and cerebellum. The concentration of penfluridol in ra 
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brain necessary to exert significant anti-amphetamine 
activity was around 7 ng/g.—Journal abstract. : 
9483. Asano, Yutaka & Moroji, Takashi. (Hokkaido 
U., Medical School, Sapporo, Japan) Effects of meth- 
amphetamine on daily rhythms of hypothalamic norepi- 
nephrine, serotonin and plasma corticosterone levels in 
the rat. Life Sciences, 1974(Apr), Vol. 14(8). 1463-1472. 
— Results of treating male Wistar-King A strain rats with 
intraperitoneal methamphetamine show that, whereas 
daily rhythms of hypothalamic serotonin and plasma 
corticosterone remained unchanged from control levels, 
the rhythm of hypothalamic norepinephrine was abol- 
ished completely with methamphetamine. It is suggested 
that the daily rhythm of hypothalamic norepinephrine is 
not functionally related to the circadian change of 
pituitary-adrenocortical activity. (28 ref) 

9484. Baraldi, M. & Bertolini, A. (U. Modena, Inst. of 
Pharmacology, Italy) Penile erections induced by 
amantadine in male rats. Life Sciences, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
14(7), 1231-1235.— Tested male Wistar rats with intra- 
peritoneal amantadine, inducing repeated episodes of 
penile erection and ejaculation in intact but not in 
castrated Ss. Testosterone propionate administered 
subcutaneously to castrated Ss restored their responsive- 
ness to the sexual stimulant effect of amantadine. 
Atropine, but not atropine methyl bromide, prevented 
amantadine induced penile erection. (20 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9485. Barnett, Allen; Taber, Robert I. & Steiner, 
Solomon S. (Research Inst. on Alcoholism, Buffalo, 

, N.Y.) The behavioral pharmacology of SCH 12679: A 
| mew psychoactive agent. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, 
Vol. 36(4), 281-290.—Describes the behavioral effects of 
SCH-12679 (N-methyl-levophenyl 7,8 dimethoxy-2,3,4,5 
tetrahydro-3-benzazepine maleate). SCH-12679 is report- 
ed to be active in laboratory studies of 4 models of 
aggressive behavior without producing signs of neurolog- 
ical impairment. Data are presented to show that SCH- 
12679 is an effective inhibitor of (a) isolation-induced 
aggression in CF-1 male mice, (b) muricide and septal 
lesion-induced aggression in C-D male rats, and (c) 
spontaneous aggression in male rhesus monkeys. SCH- 
12679 also antagonizes methamphetamine aggregate 
toxicity in mice and hypothalamic self-stimulation in rats 
as do other major tranquilizers; however, it differs from 
these in that it does not affect conditioned avoidance 
response performance or produce catalepsy, ptosis, or 
hypothermia. SCH-12679 does not fit into established 
profiles for either minor or major tranquilizers or other 
types of psychopharmacological agents, but appears to 
be clinically useful as a broad spectrum tranquilizing 
agent with minimal sedative, autonomic, or neurotoxic 
effects. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9486. Bell, David S.; Kirkby, Robert J. & Preston, 
Alan C. (Callan Park Hosp., Psychiatric Research Unit, 
Rozelle, New South Wales, Australia) Tolerance to the 
hyperactivating effects of methylamphetamine. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 36(1), 41-47.—Studied the 
development of tolerance to the hyperactivating effects 
of methylamphetamine in the laboratory rat. Results of 
Exp I with 39 male Wistar rats indicate that tolerance 
did develop. In Exp II with 30 Ss, these indications were 
confirmed and the time course of tolerance was plotted. 


It appeared that the development of tolera; 

divided into 2 phases: an initial period of abel > 
during which activity increased, possibly due to E 
lation of the drug or a metabolite, and a later ped 
lasting about 6 wks during which activity gradually fell 
to the Ist day of drug administration. (2] ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9487. Bell, William J.; Burns, Rebecca E. & Barth, R. 
H. (U. Kansas) Quantitative aspects of the male 
courting response in the cockroach Byrsotria fumigata 
(Guérin) (Blattaria). Behavioral Biology, 1974(Apr), Vol, 
10(4), 419-433.—Conducted a study in which male 
cockroaches responded to the female sex pheromone by 
increased locomotory activity. An initial peak in activity 
was followed by a linear decrease until a basal level was 
reached. Habituation occurred when males were con- 
stantly exposed to sex pheromone, and a period of 96 hrs 
was required for complete recovery. Activity of the males 
was proportional to the concentration of female sex 
pheromone. Females began secreting quantities of 
pheromone detectable by males within 4 days after adult 
emergence, and males responded to pheromone sources 
on about the 3rd day after emergence.—Journal abstract, 

9488. Berry, H. K.; Butcher, R. E.; Elliot, L. A. & 
Brunner, R. L. (U. Cincinnati, Children's Hosp. Research 
Foundation, Inst. for Developmental Research) The 
effect of monosodium glutamate on the early biochemi- 
cal and behavioral development of the rat. Developmen- 
tal Psychobiology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 7(2), 165-173.—Ad- 
ministered 4 mg/g of monosodium glutamate (MSG) to 
10 Sprague-Dawley rats on each of the Ist 10 days of life 
and tested them in a swimming maze at 50 days. $s 
appeared less able to learn the maze than 10 litter-male 
controls that had received only saline. Amino acid 
analyses performed on 15 Ss and 15 controls prepared 
identically but sacrificed on Day 10 showed increase 
levels of aspartic and glutamic acids, taurine, nee 
glutathione in the brain, liver, and blood of the ue di 
as compared to controls. Tyrosine and histidine SE 
were consistently lower, These abnormalities of ami 


; : ; ici nitude t0 
acid metabolism appear to be of sufficient mS The 


g impair- 


dextroamphetamine was administered to € = 
muscularly, and the resulting behavior was | diff 
several levels of detail. Average rates Fii e 
portions of the intervals predicted the Magh ege 
drug's effect, but a finer analysis SS At? 
rates did not adequately characterize Ae of respond: 
some parts of the intervals. The probabi drug vas also 
ing in different parts of an interval Sito e 

a good predictor of the magnitude Gg Tr more 
dextroamphetamine, and at the same Deg An 
descriptive of the interval-to-interval E d responding 
lyses of the control performance indicate 
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in individual intervals could be described as consisting of 
2 parts: a very low, or zero, rate at the beginning of the 
interval followed by an abrupt transition to a slightly, 
but reliably, positively accelerated rate maintained until 
reinforcement. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9490. Brase, David A.; Tseng, Liang-Fu; Loh, Horace 
H. & Way, E. Leong. (Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric 
Inst., San Francisco, Calif.) Cholinergic modification of 
naloxone-induced jumping in morphine dependent 
mice. European Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
26(1), 1-8.—Studied the effects of several intraperito- 
neally administered, centrally active cholinergic agonists 
and antagonists on the naloxone-induced jumpin; 
behavior of morphine tolerant and dependent male ICR 
mice in an effort to differentiate muscarinic and 
nicotinic modification of the withdrawal jumping behav- 
ior. Nicotine, tremorine, oxotremorine, arecoline, and 
physostigmine significantly inhibited jumping, whereas 
atropine, benzotropine, pempidine, and mecamylamine 
significantly potentiated jumping. Quaternary cholinerg- 
ic drugs did not modify jumping. These drug effects were 
obtained generally without an alteration of the amount 
of naloxone or morphine in the brain. Cholinergic drugs 
also modified the jumping incidence in Ss undergoing 
abrupt morphine abstinence. It is concluded that the 
inhibition of withdrawal jumping in morphine dependent 
mice by both muscarinic and nicotinic agonists and its 
enhancement by muscarinic and nicotinic antagonists 
reflect cholinergic modifications of the jumping response 
by a central mechanism(s). (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9491. Breese, George R., et al. (U. North Carolina, 
Medical School, Child Development Inst., Chapel Hill) 
Antagonism of ethanol narcosis by thyrotropin releas- 
ing hormone. Life Sciences, 1974(Mar), Vol. 14(6), 
1053-1063. — Administered thyrotropin releasing hor- 
mone (TRH) intraperitoneally to male Swiss-Webster 
mice, reducing the narcosis and hypothermia produced 
by ethanol. This action of TRH did not appear related to 
release of thyroid hormone or to the effects of a 
metabolite of TRH. The ability of TRH to reduce the 
actions of ethanol after intracisternal injection suggests 
that the mechanism of the ethanol antagonism is central 
in origin. The antagonism of ethanol by TRH does not 
appear to be related to an amphetamine-like stimulant 
action. (21 ref}—Journal abstract. 

9492. Brown, F. Christine & deFoor, Marie. (U. 
Tennessee, Medical Unit) Trans-sulfuration in rat brain: 
Effects of 3, 4-dihydroxyphenylalanine (L-dopa). Bio- 
chemical Pharmacology, 1974(Mar) Vol. 23(6) 
1135-1137.— Studied the effect of levodopa and pyridox- 
1e On the levels of cystathionine in the brain, liver, and 
kidney of male Sprague-Dawley rats. Compared to 
PE there was an increased amount of cystathionine 
cen eee of Ss receiving levodopa. The effect was 
E ed in Ss which received pyridoxine, but only after 
c Sie administration of levodopa. (20 ref) 

Utah uerg, Mildred K. & Gibb, James W. (U. 
Nd EX oll. of Medicine) Influence of methamphetamine 
Euro euroleptic drugs on tyrosine hydroxylase activity. 
E Aged EE of Pharmacology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 26(1), 
tal S ethamphetamine (10 mg/kg) depressed stria- 
Bde e hydroxylase (TH) activity but elevated 

enzyme activity. When chlorpromazine or 
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haloperidol was administered concurrently with meth- 
amphetamine, the depression of striatal enzyme activity 
was prevented. Adrenal enzyme activity was increased 
by chlorpromazine (15 mg/kg). Haloperidol (5 mg/kg) 
had no effect on adrenal TH activity and seemed to 
br the elevation produced by methamphetamine. (15 
rei 

,9494. Campbell, Constance S. & Davis, John D. (U. 
Illinois, Abraham Lincoln School of Medicine) Peripher- 
al control of food intake: Interaction between test diet 
and postingestive chemoreception. Physiology & Behav- 
ior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 12(3), 377-384.—Investigated the 
role of the duodenum in conjunction with the palatabili- 
ty of the diet in the control of meal size. 5 male Sprague- 
Dawley albino rats fitted with chronic cannula resting in 
the duodenal cap were infused with 15 ml of 5.08% 
glucose, 10.1% glucose, 1.6% urea, 3.2% urea, 15.15% 
glucose, and 4.8% urea at a rate of .2 ml/min, or were not 
infused at all. In 1 experiment, intake of sweetened 
condensed milk, and in a 2nd experiment, intake of a 
3.2% glucose solution were recorded over a 5.5-hr period. 
Only infusions of very concentrated solutions had 
significant effects on milk ingestion. On the other hand, 
glucose infusions isosmotic to body fluids led to a 
decrease in the size of the Ist meal of a 3.2% glucose 
solution and a lengthening of the subsequent intermeal 
interval. These effects were directly related to the 
concentration of the glucose infused, Equiosmolar urea 
infusions had no consistent effect on glucose drinkin, 
Data indicate that intake of moderately palatable 
substances can be altered by the presence of small ` 
amounts of glucose in the duodenum, but intake of ` 
highly palatable substances remains largely me 
unless high concentrations of glucose are infused. (21 ref) ! 
—Journal abstract. 

9495. Campbell, Constance S. & Davis, John D. (U. 
Illinois, Abraham Lincoln School of Medicine) Licking 
rate of rats is reduced by intraduodenal and intraportal 
glucose infusion. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
12(3), 357-365.—Investigated the effect of isotonic 
glucose, urea, and NaCl solutions (3 ml) delivered 
directly to the duodenum or portal system on the rate of 
drinking a 3.2% glucose or a 3.4% sucrose solution in 3 
experiments with 16 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats. 
Both duodenal and portal glucose infusions produced a 
decrease in licking rate when the licking test was 
administered immediately after the infusion. The effect 
diminished with increasing time intervals between the 
infusion and the test. Infusions of urea by both the 
duodenal and portal routes had effects similar to those 
produced by glucose but the magnitude of the effect was 
smaller. Control infusions of isotonic NaCl into the 
portal vein indicated that the depressing effect of portal 
glucose and urea on licking rate was chemospecific 
rather than due to local hypervolemia. Intrajugular 
infusions of glucose did not alter lick rates, suggesting 
that the chemoreceptors involved in the effects p 
by portal infusions are located in the liver. (25. ref) 


—Journal abstract. 

9496. Carey, Robert J.; Goodall, Edwin B.& Procopio, 
Gregory F. (Veterans Administration Hosp., KU 
N.Y.) Differential effects of d-amphetamine on he : 
ratio 30 performance maintained by food versus brain 
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stimulation reinforcement. Pharmacology, Biochemistry 
& Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 2(2), 193-198.—Trained 4 
male Sprague-Dawley rats with implanted unilateral 
hypothalamic bipolar electrodes to barpress for both 
intracranial self-stimulation (ICSS) and food on a fixed- 
ratio 30 schedule of reinforcement. Ss were tested at 90 
- and 100% body weight. Dextroamphetamine (.1, 15, 5:0; 
1.5, and 2.0 mg/kg) always decreased responding for 
food reinforcement but increased responding up through 
the 1.0 mg/kg dose level for ICSS. An analysis of error 
responses emitted for ICSS reinforcement shows that 
perseverative responding did not occur up through the 
1.0 mg/kg level.—Journal abstract. 

9497. Castellano, Claudio. (National Center for 
Research, Lab. of Psychobiology & Psychopharmacolo- 
gy, Rome, Italy) Cocaine, pemoline and amphetamine 
on learning and retention of a discrimination test in 
mice. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 36(1), 67-76. 
— Tested cocaine, pemoline, and amphetamine on 208 
male DBA/2J mice trained to swim toward the light (L 
Procedure) or toward the dark (D Procedure) in a Y 
water-maze, in pre- and posttrial experiments. In the 
pretrial experiments no differences between controls and 
drugged Ss appeared under the L Procedure (ceiling 
effect), while in the D Procedure all drugs induced a 
clear facilitation; however, while a state dependent effect 
was evident for cocaine no state dependency appeared 
following pemoline and amphetamine administration. In 
the posttrial experiments (D Procedure), cocaine did not 
affect retention, while the other 2 drugs induced clear 
- facilitating effects on the consolidation processes. No 
` effect on the performance of trained Ss in either 

procedure appeared following pemoline administration. 
(17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
9498. Copenhaver, J. H.; Carver, M. J. & Schalock, R. 
L. (U. Nebraska, Medical School, Omaha) Experimental 
maternal hyperphenylalaninemia: Biochemical effects 
and offspring development. Developmental Psychobiolo- 
2» 1974(Mar), Vol. 7(2), 175-184.—Subcutaneous injec- 
tions of p-chlorophenylalanine (PCPA) and phenylala- 
nine (PA) over the last / of pregnancy produced 
hyperphenylalaninemic states in maternal and fetal 
Sprague-Dawley rats. The PCPA, when administered to 
maternal Ss alone or in conjunction with PA, was 
associated with maternal muricide. Muricide was coun- 
teracted by administration of 5-hydroxytryptophan prior 
to delivery. Prolonged treatment of maternal Ss with 
PCPA and PA suppressed normal weight gain and 
resulted in smaller offspring. The elevated levels of 
maternal plasma PA decreased with time, reflecting a 
lessening of PCPA inhibition of maternal PA hydroxy- 
lase and normal PA clearance. Fetal plasma PA levels 
mirrored those of treated maternal Ss. Similarly, fetal 
brain PA reflected the increase in fetal plasma PA. (25 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

9499, Dudderidge, H. J. & Gray, Jeffrey A. (U. 
Oxford, England) Joint effects of sodium amylobarbi- 
tone and amphetamine sulphate on resistance to 
extinction of a rewarded running response in the rat. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 35(4) 365-370. 
—Trained 32 male Wistar rats to run in an alley for food 
reward on continuous reinforcement. During extinction 
they were divided into 4 equal groups and injected with 
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either .75 mg/kg amphetamine sulphate, T 
amobarbital sodium, both drugs, or saline. Amol 
significantly retarded extinction; amphetamine 
effect on resistance to extinction. Amphetam 
combination with amobarbital, however, potent 
effects of the latter. Results confirm previous fi 
a more-than-additive effect on behavior of amph 
and amobarbital in combination. It is si 
conjunction with earlier reports, they add we 
hypothesis that the psychological states of “fes 
"frustration" share a common physiological si 
(15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9500. Edmonds, H. L. & Stark, L. G, (U. 
Medical School, Davis) Penicillin-induced epile 
foci: Il. The anticonvulsant and neuropharma 
effects of SC-13504 in the cat. Neurophan 
1974(Apr), Vol. 13(4), 269-277.—SC-13504 in 
mg/kg doses produced a significant reduction in 
the number of cortical afterdischarges and thei 
amount of afterdischarge activity for more than I 
after administration in 28 acute male cats with p 
induced seizures. In 3 nonepileptic Ss the2 and4m 
doses produced only a mild calming effect, while) 
mg/kg dose produced a convulsive-like reaction | 
other signs of neurotoxicity. (22 ref) 

9501. Fechter, Laurence D. (U. Rochester) 
serotonin involvement in the elaboration of the 
reaction in rats. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & 
1974(Mar), Vol. 2(2), 161-171.—Conducted 2° 
ments with a total of 20 male Holtzmam 
which provide evidence for serotonergie involv 
the inhibition of the acoustic startle reaction 
results from the presentation of neutral stimuli 
es) shortly before reflex elicitation. While the. 
serotonin (5-HT) synthesis inhibitor p-chlorop 
nine given intraperitoneally did not affect the respo! 
large amine-depleting dose of reserpine enna 
reaction elicited under stable (control) stimul 
tions (no prepulse delivered). Selective replacem 
HT by administration of the levoamino acid p! 
and a monoamine oxidase inhibitor fur er ei 
control startle amplitude and also eliminated p 
inhibition. Chemical assays indicated especial 
increases in 5-HT levels in the cortex an 
Administration of the 5-HT precursor in the 
pinized S both increased control startle Ie 
interfered with prepulse inhibition. Results ind 
5-HT has a facilitatory effect on the reflex a 
that a catecholaminergic system 1S also im 
determining reflex amplitude. (36 ref)—Jour 

9502. Ferraro, Douglas P.; Gluck, Johna 
Charles W. (U. New Mexico) Temporally re 
lus properties of A°-tetrahydrocannabini hs 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 35(4), E 
2-choice operant discrimination procedur: 
male rhesus monkeys to respond ditte 
fixed dose of A’-tetrahydrocannabinol (av 
drug vehicle alone. During the acquis 
discrimination, both drug and vehicle 
administered orally 2.5 hrs prior to the 
session. The drug-stimulus time coui a 
by administering either the same dose of / 
vehicle alone .5-16.5 hrs before the 
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administration time had no effect on the established 9506. Gill, Edward W, & Lawrence, David K. (U 
discrimination during vehicle alone test sessions. Howev- Oxford, England) Blood and brain levels of Atetrahy- 
er, orderly time-related generalization gradients were —drocannabinol in mice: The effect of 7-hydroxy-A'- 
obtained around the drug administration time used  tetrahydrocannabinol. ^ Biochemical Pharmacology, 
during discrimination training. (24 ref}—Journal abstract. — 1974(Mar), Vol. 23(6), 1140-1 143.—Injected male Tuck 
9503, Fowler, Stephen C. (U. Mississippi) Some strain No. 1 mice with ^ H-A'-tetrahydrocannabinol 
effects of chlordiazepoxide and chlorpromazine on (THC) with or without repurified T-hydroxy-A-THC, 
response force in extinction. Pharmacology, Biochemistry Brain concentrations of bot cannabinoids were elevat- 
& Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 2(2), 155-160.—Continuous- ed, a finding which suggests that the effect of A-THC. 
ly reinforced a total of 52 male Wistar rats with food might be potentiated by administration together with a 
pellets for paw-pressing a silent, isometric, force-sensing ` nonpsychoactive drug with similar tissue binding charac- 
manipulandum. Subsequently, extinction was intro- teristics (ie, in the context of multiple drug abuse). 
duced, and the effects of chlordiazepoxide (CDP, 2.5, 9507. Gloor, P. & Testa, G. (McGill U., Montreal, 
5.0, 10.0 mg/kg) and chlorpromazine (CPZ, 1.0, 2.0,'4.0 Quebec, Canada) Generalized penicillin epilepsy in the 
mg/kg) upon response force, response rate, and resist- cat: Effects of intracarotid and intravertebral pentylene- 
ance to extinction were observed, CPZ reduced these 3 tetrazol and amobarbital injections. Electroencephalog- 
extinction measures in a dose-related manner. In accord raphy & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974(May), Vol. 36(5), 
with predictions from frustration theory, CDP (5.0 499-515.—Presents evidence from studies with 21 cats 
mg/kg) increased resistance to extinction. However, that generalized penicillin epilepsy in the cat produced ~ 
contrary to the theory, CDP did not attenuate the by large intramuscular injections of penicillin is charac- 
extinction-related force increase. This latter result terized by clinical and EEG features resembling human A 
prompted an analysis of the pattern of force emission myoclonic petit mal. It was concluded that the origin of. 
during a session of reinforced responding. Force for the the convulsive discharges in this animal model is most 1 
Ist response was found to be very near extinction levels. likely cortical. (French summary)(36 ref) E ` 
This result suggests that high extinction force may result 9508. Glow, Peter H. & Russell, Alan. (U. Adelaide, — 
from a generalization decrement and not from uncondi- South Australia) Sensory-contingent barpressing for ` 
tioned frustration effects. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. familiar and novel change under a dexamphetamine-a- - 
9504. Galanter, Marc, et al. (Albert Einstein Coll. of mylobarbitone mixture. Animal Learning & Behavior, 
Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Marihuana and social behavior: A ` 1974(Feb), Vol. 2(1), 27-30.—Conducted 3 experiments — 
controlled study. Archives of General Psychiatry, with a total of 264 female Wistar hooded rats to examine 
1974(Apr), Vol. 30(4), 518-521.—Experienced marihua- the effects of administration of Drinamyl (a mixture of ` 
na users, solicited to join 3 12-member sensitivity groups,  dexamphetamine and amylobarbitone in the ratio of ` 
smoked marihuana, a placebo, and no drug during 12 1:6.5 by weight) on responding for novel and familiar 
experimental group meetings, arranged in a balanced sensory change. In Exp I an acute administration of 
order. Questionnaire responses previously standardized ` Drinamyl enhanced sensory-barpressing (SCBP) with no 
on these Ss were analyzed, revealing the nature of differential effect for novel vs familiar change. In ye I 
cognitive and behavioral effects experienced. Although acute Drinamyl also enhanced SCBP, with a larger effect 
somatic sensory experiences and feelings of detachment for novel change. In Exp II the effect of chronic 
Were consistent in the marihuana condition, no consist- Drinamyl administration was studied. Responding was 
tnt affective changes, increased insight, or increased ` substantially increased, with responding for sound 
feelings of cohesiveness were experienced. These S change showing a greater effect than for light eg j: 
responses were at variance with those anticipated by Ss Responding for sound change also increased ge l 
in light of their previous marihuana experiences, and over trials. When the sensory reinforcers were dele! : 
were probably influenced by marihuana “folklore.” In responsing declined. Results are interpreted in SEH ol 
this context and at this dose level (7.5 mg A-tetrahydro- an increase in the reward value of SCBP under the drug. 


cannabinol), marihuana acted as a mild psychotomimet- —Journal abstract. 

ic. It is concluded that there is little pubes expect the 9509. Grabowska, Maria & Michalek, Jerry, MM 
drug to be effective either as an adjunct to group therapy Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Pharmacol ogy. 

or an antidepressant. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. On the role of serotonin in sonar ra — 
_ 9505. Gilbert, R. M. (Addiction Research Founda- locomotor stimulation in rats. Pharmacology, ore 
lion, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Microanalysis of fixed- try & Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 2(2), 263- s — E 
ratio performance in the rat: Behavioral tolerance to increase of locomotion caused by apomorphine 


; is ith BOL-148 or 

morphine. Bulletin of the  Psychonomic Society, stronger m male Wistar rats pretreated with Bi 
T 2 A i th p-chloroampheta- 
1974(Mar), Vol. 3(3-B), 229-231:—Analyzed the per- methysergide and in some case wifi pU d by 


formance of 2 ma A p " ` i LSD did not change the stimu 

: male Wistar albino rats under a fixed-ratio mine. bok i in 
Schedule of food reinforcement in terms of distributions apomorphine or decreased it. ag ae acte in 
of intervals between successive responses (IRTs). A 20- terms of the possible inhibitory Tritton area 
mg/kg intraperitoneal injection of morphine increased apomorphine-induced locomotor stimulate ` 


the proportion of longer IRTs without affecting the ref) i 

modal IRT, and inerea ta mean IRT at all positions in 9510. Grant, Michael. (Yale U., Medical tech 

Ed Fixed-ratio performance returned to baseline Jag teamed a CN Journal of Comparative & 
: Renae E ex activity d 

Ban rated administration of the drug.—Journai Physiological Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 86(5), 853-857. 
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—Injected 30 male mice, chosen from a random-bred 
‘Strain (ICR), with either saline, scopolamine, or methsco- 
polamine. Ss were then allowed to explore a chamber, 
and locomotor activity was monitored every 7.5 min by 
- photocells. Ss treated with saline and methscopolamine 
| displayed a significant decrement in activity over the 
|. course of an exposure session, but Ss injected with 
| scopolamine did not show this decrement. The decline in 

- activity over time was considered to reflect habituation 
— of exploratory responses in a novel environment. Results 
| are interpreted in terms of the disruptive effects of 
|... scopolamine on habituation. It is concluded that activity 
of brain acetylcholine is critical to the process of 
habituation of locomotor activity.—Journal abstract. 

9511. Grecksch, G.; Ott, T. & Matthies, H. (Magde- 
burg Medical Academy, Inst. of Pharmacology & 

Toxicology, E. Germany) Effects of orotic acid on the 

development of morphine tolerance. Psychopharmacolo- 

gia, 1974, Vol. 36(4), 337-346.—Reports that a marked 

tolerance to both analgesic and cataleptic effects of 20 

mg/kg morphine hydrochloride was developed in male 

Wistar rats during treatment, with daily doses increasing 

from 20 to 120 mg/kg subcutaneously within 11 days. 

Daily administration of 100 mg/kg sodium orotate 

intraperitoneally. 14 days before and during treatment 

with morphine significantly accelerated the development 
of tolerance for cataleptic as well as analgesic effects of 
morphine, The disappearance of the tolerance phenome- 
na was delayed in the orotate-treated Ss. No influence of 
orotate, however, could be observed on the formation of 
stereotyped behavior and disppearance of stereotypes. 

- Results support the assumption that morphine tolerance 
. may be an adaptive process in the central nervous system 

realized by RNA and protein syntheses in different 

neuronal cell populations. Treatment with the RNA 
precursor may improve this process, perhaps by enhanc- 
ing RNA synthesis. (36 ref)— Journal abstract. 

9512. Grove, Robert N. & Thompson, Travis. (U. 

Chicago) Insulin effects on positively-reinforced lever 

pressing by rats. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 

1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 35-44.— Conducted 4 experiments, 
with a total of 16 male Holtzman albino rats, which 
showed that insulin in subcutaneous doses greater than 

-1 unit/kg produced dose-dependent maximum decrease 
in plasma glucose levels in food-deprived Ss 60 min after 

injection. Fixed ratio 1 (FR. 1) reinforced leverpressing 
showed a dose-dependent, food deprivation-dependent, 
and pretreatment time-dependent decrement in operant 
responding. Suppression of responding was reduced 
when Ss were partially food satiated. FR 1 water 
reinforced behavior also showed a dose-dependent and 
pretreatment time-dependent decrement in leverpress- 
ing. VI 1 min food-reinforced leverpressing showed a 
similar decrement. Thus, effects of insulin were largely 
independent of type of reinforcer and schedule of 
reinforcement. Further, the failure to observe a consist- 
ent increase in responding with insulin did not support 
the view that insulin induces a state comparable to 
increased food deprivation levels. (18 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

9513. Groves, Philip M.; Rebec, George V. & Segal, 
David S. (U. Colorado) The action of D-amphetamine on 
spontaneous activity in the caudate nucleus and 
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reticular formation of the rat. Behavioral 
1974(May) Vol. 11(1), 33-47.—Reports tha 
troamphetamine sulfate injected intraperitone 
male albino paralyzed, locally anesthetized rai 
in a biphasic alteration in spontaneous acti 
caudate nucleus. An initial dose-dependent pot 
of activity occurred 5-10 min after injection follo 
a prolonged dose-dependent depression of. 
Similar injections resulted in a different time 
alterations in the mesencephalic reticular 
consisting of a prolonged increase follow 
depression of spontaneous activity. Spontaneous 
in the caudate nucleus was relatively unaffe 
mephentermine sulfate. The depression of 
produced by amphetamine could be reversed by 
idol. Haloperidol injected alone produced a 
potentiation of activity followed by a return to 
firing rate. Results provide electrophysiological 
for the inhibitory synaptic function of dopamine 
caudate-putamen and for the alleged action ol 
mine and haloperidol at these sites. (19 ref} 
abstract. 
9514. Gruener, Nachman. (Hebrew U., 1 
Medical School, Environmental Health Lab., 
Israel) The effect of nitrites on isolation: 
aggression in mice. Pharmacology, Bioche 
Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 2(2), 267-269.—Cl 
ministration of sodium nitrite (1 g/l) in drinking 
pregnant C57Bl mice and their offspring 
significant increase in the isolation-induced 
the male young. The cessation of administ 
sodium nitrite reduced the aggressive behavio 
experimental group to the control level. 1 
9515. Gyermek, Laszlo. (Stanford U., Medic 
Benzodiazepines for supplementing steroid an 
Life Sciences, 1974(Apr), Vol. 14(8), 1433-1 
ministered diazepam, flurazepam, and chlordia 
together with different steroid anesthetics iv to 
mice and rats. Results show that the ben 
drugs, particularly diazepam, potentiated th 
effect of the steroidal agents. Clinical applica 
combination of these 2 types of drugs is su 
9516. Hollister, Alan S.; Breese, George R: 
Barrett R. (U. North Carolina, Medical Scho 
cal Sciences Research Center, Chapel Hill) 
of tyrosine hydroxylase and dopamine-f-hyd 
inhibition with the effects of various 
mine treatments on d-amphetamine induc 
activity. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 36( 
—Investigated the significance of central no 
and dopaminergic neural systems for the 
stimulant effects of dextroamphetamine in 
gue-Dawley rats with depletions of noi 
dopamine, or both catecholamines produc: 
ment with either reserpine, levo-a-methr 
MPT), 6-hydroxydopamine (6-OHDA), $ 
mine-f-hydroxylase inhibitor U-14,624. i 
with reserpine, amphetamine-stimulated D 
tivity was blocked by a-MPT but not by E 
amphetamine was given | hr after these cå 
synthesis inhibitors. In Ss with SET 
brain norepinephrine, dopamine, or bo 
produced by different 6-OHDA treatments, 
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tamine-stimulated motor activity and Stereotyped behav- 
ior were antagonized by treatments reducing dopamine 
or both catecholamines but not in Ss in which brain 
norepinephrine was reduced. Results are consistent with 
the view that the locomotor stimulation and stereotyped 
behaviors produced by dextroamphetamine are depend- 
ent upon functional dopaminergic neural systems in 
brain. (57 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9517. Holt, Jonathan, et al. (New York Hosp.-Cornell 
Medical Center, Edward W. Bourne Behavioral Re- 
search Lab., White Plains) Cholecystokinin does not 
produce bait shyness in rats. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 12(3), 497-498.—Intraperitoneally in- 
jected 4 groups of 6 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats 
each with an extract containing cholecystokinin (CCK, 
40 Ivy dog units/kg), the synthetic C-terminal octapep- 
tide of CCK (40 units/kg), apomorphine HCl (6 mg/kg), 
or .15 M NaCl, each immediately following repeated 
exposures to a .1% saccharin solution. Neither CCK nor 
octapeptide produced a taste aversion, while apomor- 
phine produced a marked and sustained aversion. 
Results indicate that the previously reported inhibition 
of feeding caused by exogenous CCK is not due to illness 
and support the hypothesis that CCK is a satiety signal 
in the rat.—Journal abstract. 

9518. Holtzman, Stephen G. & Schneider, F. Howard. 
(Emory U.) Comparison of acetaldehyde and ethanol: 
Depression of motor activity in mice. Life Sciences, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 14(7), 1243-1250.— Measured the fine 
and gross motor activity of male Carworth CF-1 mice at 
l-min intervals for 15 min after iv administration of 
ethanol or acetaldehyde. Acetaldehyde transiently re- 
duced both types of motor activity whereas the effects of 
ethanol were more prolonged. The l-min effective-dose 
values for depression of fine and gross activity by 
acetaldehyde were 2.2 and 2.7 mg/kg, respectively. The 
corresponding values for ethanol were 740 and 516 
mg/kg. Differences in relative potencies became smaller 
às the time interval over which activity was measured 
Increased. Thus, the potency of acetaldehyde as a 
depressant of behavior relative to ethanol is considerably 
greater than has previously been reported if effects are 
determined immediately “after drug administration. 
—Journal abstract. 

, 9519. Howard, George S. & McHose, James H. 
(Southern Illinois U.) The effects of sodium amobarbital 
9n odor-based responding in rats. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(Mar), Vol. 3(3-A), 185-186. 
= Gave 24 donor male albino Holtzman rats and 24 
gperimental rats 64 trials in a straight runway on a 
qouble-alternation Cycle of reward and nonreward. The 
ane Slate of the donor Ss and the relationship of the 
^ orcement cycle for donor Ss to that for experimental 
Se eg factorially manipulated. Only the experimental 
x de which the donor and experimental S reinforcement 
Tae correlated developed patterned responding, 
ar SEN only when donor Ss were undrugged. Results 
SR SE as supportive of the notion that the basis 
Se -based patterning is an emotional response to 

fative nonreward.—Journal abstract. 
Pa 20. Huidobro-Toro, J. P.; Scotti de Carolis, A. & 
Thats V. G. (Higher Inst. of Health, Lab. of Clinical 
“py, Rome, Italy) Action of two hypothalamic 


factors (TRH, MIF) and of angiotensin Il on th 
behavioral effects of L-dopa and 5-hydroxytryptophan ii 
mice. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1974(Jan) 
Vol. 2(1), 105-109.— Injected 3 polypeptides —melano 
cyte-stimulating hormone release-inhibiting facto 
(MIF), thyrotropin releasing hormone (TRH), anc 
angiotensin II—intraperitoneally into male white mice, 2 
hrs before intraperitoneal injection of levodopa or 5. 
hydroxytryptophan (5-HTP). The polypeptides potenti- 
ated the behavioral effects of both levi opa and 5-HTP. 
Results suggest the possibility of a direct effect of the 3 
polypeptides at the synaptic sites and offer leads relevant 
to identification of such substances in central modula- 
tion. (19 ref) —B. McLean. 

9521. Hutchings, Donald E. & Gaston, John. (New 
York State Psychiatric Inst, New York) The effects of 
vitamin A excess administered during the mid-fetal 
period on learning and development in rat offspring. 
Developmental Psychobiology, 1974(May) Vol. 7(3), 
225-233.— Administered a teratogenic dose of vitamin A 
excess on Days 17 and 18 of gestation, the vehicle alone, 
Or no treatment to 30 female Wistar rats. All groups were 
fostered to other nontreated mothers at birth. During 
adulthood, offspring were lever-trained to obtain a water 
reward on an intermittent reinforcement schedule and on 
an S+, S- auditory discrimination, Unlike Ss treated 
with vitamin A excess on Days 14 and 15 of gestation, 
these Ss revealed no retardation in growth and develop- 
ment nor in brain size. Throughout the variable interval- 
40 sessions and the S+ trials of discrimination training, 
the vitamin A Ss had consistently slower rates of 
response compared to the controls. However, they did 
not evidence any impaired learning ability; like the 
nontreated, they extinguished S- responding, acquired 
long S- latencies, and maintained short S+ latencies. 
Possibly, the treatment may have produced a subtle 
motor deficit affecting fine motor coordination, 
—Journal abstract. 

9522. Jacobs, Barry L. & Eubanks, Edwin E. (U, 
Princeton) A comparison of the locomotor effects of 5- 
hydroxytryptamine administered via two systemic 
routes. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1974(Jan), Vol, 2(1), 137-139,—Compared the effects of 
systemically administered 5-hydroxytryptamine (5-HT) 
and 5-hydroxytryptophan (5-HTP) on tilt cage locomo- 
tor activity in male Sprague-Dawley rats. 5-HT was a 
more potent inhibitor of activity than 5-HTP via both 
subcutaneous and intraperitoneal (ip) routes, The effect 
of 5-HT itself was greater when administered ip, whereas 
the effects of 5-HTP were independent of the route of 
administration. Results indicate that behavioral changes 
following 5-HTP injection may 3 eier to the 

ripheral effects of 5-HT.—Journal abstract. 

p $523, Japanese Pharmacological Society. Proceedings 
of the 47th General Meeting of the Japanese 
Pharmacological Society, March 31-April 2, 1974, 
Tokyo, Japan. Japanese Journal of Mp iret 
1974(Mar), Vol. 24(Suppl.), 252 p.— Presents As o 
268 papers delivered at the 1974 Japanese Pharmacol ogi: 
cal Society meeting. Topics covered include heavy KE 
poisoning, autacoids, enzymes, psychotropic drug od 
fects, state-dependent learning with hallucinogens, am 


lithium effects on behavior. 
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9524. Jones, Ben M. (U. Oklahoma, Center for 
Alcohol-Related Studies, Oklahoma City) Alcohol and 
- memory impairment: A reinterpretation of the dose- 
- response phenomenon. Biological Psychology Bulletin, 
— 1973(Sep), Vol. 3(1), 2-8.—Assigned 70 college students 
.— to either a placebo group, a low dose (.66 ml/kg) alcohol 
| group, or a high dose (1.32 ml/kg) alcohol group. Ss were 
tested on a free-recall verbal memory task on the 
ascending and descending limbs of the blood-alcohol 
curve at a blood-alcohol level of .05% for the low-dose 
group and .09% for the high-dose group. Alcohol 
impaired memory more on the ascending than on the 
= descending limb for both alcohol groups, but they did 
-. not differ significantly when compared on the ascending 
- or descending limbs. The typical “dose-response” rela- 
tionship was obtained, since the high-dose group was 
tested on the ascending limb and the low-dose group on 
the descending limb. This suggests that the effects of 
different doses of alcohol on performance should be 
evaluated in terms of the ascending and descending 
limbs of the blood-alcohol curve, as well as at specific 
times after drinking.—Journal abstract. 

9525. Jones, Ben M. (U. Oklahoma, Health Sciences 
Center, Oklahoma City) Cognitive performance of 
__ introverts and extraverts following acute alcohol inges- 

_ tion. British Journal of Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 65(1), 
| 35-42.—Randomly assigned 40 male medical students 
to either an alcohol (1.32 ml/kg) or a placebo group. 
_ The 20 Ss in each group were then divided at the median 
| into introverts and extraverts as determined by scores on 

the Eysenck Personality Inventory. Raven's Progressive 
Matrices was administered to the alcohol Ss at a blood 
alcohol level of 9075 and to the placebo Ss at a 
comparable time after drinking. Alcohol impaired 
performance on both Sets I and II of the matrices. 
Introverts and extraverts did not differ in performance 
on Set I administered on the ascending limb of the blood 
alcohol curve. A significant interaction was found on Set 
II (administered on the descending limb): extraverts 
performed more poorly than introverts in the alcohol 
group but better than introverts in the placebo group. 
Data support Eysenck's hypothesis that extraverts are 
more affected by alcohol than introverts. This difference 
may not become apparent until Ss are on the descending 
limb of the blood alcohol curve where the depressant 
effects of alcohol are the greatest.— Journal abstract. 

9526. Jones, Catherine N.; Hill, Harlan F. & Harris, 

Robert T. (U. North Carolina, Medical School, Biologi- 
cal Sciences Research Center, Chapel Hill) Discrimina- 
tive response control by d-amphetamine and related 
compounds in the rat. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 
36(4), 347-356.— Trained 18 male Sprague-Dawley rats 
to discriminate between 2 levers utilizing drug-induced 
physiological states as discriminative stimuli. Drug 
injections were associated with reinforcement of re- 
sponse on | lever and saline was associated with 
reinforcement on the other lever. At equimolar doses, 
dextro- and levoamphetamine, but not para-hydrox- 
yamphetamine hydrobromide, functioned effectively as 
cues. Following training, stimulus generalization be- 
tween these drugs was evaluated. Transfer of response 
control was observed between the dextro- and levo- 
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isomers, and between para-hydroxyamphetamine 

saline in rats trained to utilize amphetamine vs ain 
cues. Findings suggest the importance of central de 
cological activity in this type of response control, (28 rel V 
—Journal abstract. d 

9527. Julien, Robert M. & Demeti i 
California, Medical School, Irvine) petes 
anesthetic for research in experimental epilepsy, 7/7 
Journal of Life Sciences, 1974, Vol. 4(1), Dë 
—Results of infiltrating exposed wound margins with 
procaine HCl of lidocaine HCl showed rapid and 
prolonged increase in the threshold for electrical} 
induced cortical afterdischarge in 20 cats with the brain 
stem transected at a rostropontine level. Similar results 
were obtained in 6 intact, curare-paralyzed Ss, 

9528. Kelfer, Deborah A. & Rosen, Alexander J, 
(Indiana U.—Perdue U., Indianapolis) Effects of meth 
amphetamine, pipradrol and methylphenidate on instru- 
mental conditioning and spontaneous motor activity in 
the immature rat. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol, 35(4), 
317-326.—Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 48 
immature (23-day-old) Holtzman albino rats, Interperi- 
toneal injections of methamphetamine (.5 and 20 
mg/kg), pipradrol (2.0 and 5.0 mg/kg), and methylpheni- 
date (2.0 and 5.0 mg/kg) impaired the acquisition and 
performance of a simple alternation light-on-light-off 
instrumental response. High drug doses drastically 
reduced differential response (DR) rates and markedly 
elevated spontaneous motor activity (SMA). Low drug 
doses depressed DR asymptotes and slightly increased 
SMA. These findings are comparable to those with adult 
rats and question the usefulness of the immature rat asa 
model for the effects of stimulants in children.—/oundl 
abstract. 

9529, Klawans, Harold L.; Moses, Hamilton 4 
Beaulieu, Diane M. (Michael Reese Medical Center, Div. 
of Neurology, Chicago, IIl.) The influence of caffeine on 
d-amphetamine- and apomorphine-induced ste! 


behavior. Life Sciences, 1974(Apr), Vol bi 
1493-1500.—Hypothesized that caffeine might pot 
n behavior and thus 


ate amphetamine-induced stereotyped A 3 
have GC influence on human extrapyramidal n 
Caffeine was injected simultaneously with er 
tamine and with apomorphine subcutaneously ? een 
white guinea pigs, and Ss' behavior was observ a 
15 min for 3 hrs. From the results, which suppor. 
that a dopaminese? 
nosine monophosp- 
hate, as reported by J. W. Kebabian et al (1972), 
role in mediating the effect of SE caffeine 
striatal dopamine receptors. It is suggested, 
may be of value in treating parkinsonism, hin 
in conjunction with levodopa or apomorp E 
— B. McLean. i 
9530. Kohli, R. P.; Singh, N. & Kulshrestha) D 
(King George's Medical Coll, Luckno! É Wa 
experimental investigation of dependence 1974, Vol: 
methaqualone in rats. Psychopharmacologie ifluid die 
35(4), 327-334.—Kept 300 albino rats on ital to the diet 
and added methaqualone and phenobar ae of the 
of different groups. Every week the dos weight, meat 
were increased and daily records of KE activity E 
rectal temperature, and spontaneous mo! 
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maintained. Tolerance to both the drugs was discernible 
in the Ist and 2nd wk, when Ss received 138.3 and 284.4 
mg/kg/day of methaqualone and 96.8 and 178.6 
mg/kg/day of phenobarbital respectively. In the 3rd wk, 
the doses were further increased to 392.6 mg/kg/day of 
methaqualone and 235.9 mg/kg/day of phenobarbital, 
and at the end of this week, although there was gradual 
and partial recovery, Statistically significant (p < .05) 
lowering of mean rectal temperature, body weight, and 
spontaneous motor activity was observed in comparison 
to a control group. After the 3rd wk when the drugs were 
withdrawn from the diet, methaqualone-treated Ss 
exhibited increased susceptibility to audiogenic stimuli. 
Ss similarly treated with phenobarbital showed a greater 
susceptibility to audiogenic stimuli and, in addition, 
exhibited increased motor activity and a precipitous 
decrease in body weight. Results are suggestive of a 
milder degree of dependence liability in methaqualone as 
compared with barbiturates.—Journal abstract. 
9531. Koob, George F.; Annau, Zoltan; Rubin, Robert 
J. & Montgomery, Mark R. (Johns Hopkins U.) Effect of 
hypoxic hypoxia and carbon monoxide on food intake, 
water intake, and body weight in two strains of rats. 
Life Sciences, 1974(Apr), Vol. 14(8), 1511-1520.—Expo- 
sed Long-Evans hooded and Sprague-Dawley albino 
male rats for 24 hrs to 3 different levels of hypoxic 
hypoxia and 3 different levels of carbon monoxide. Both 
rat strains showed a decrease in food and water intake 
and body weight gain that were directly related to the 
degree of hypoxia or carbon monoxide exposure. Results 
demonstrate the importance of considering nutritional 
alterations in biochemical studies of prolonged exposure 
to hypoxia or carbon monoxide. (19 ref) 
95 Kosersky, Donald S.; Harris, R. Adron & Harris, 
s S. (Northeastern U., Coll. of Pharmacy & Allied 
Health. Professions) Naloxone-precipitated jumping ac- 
tivity in mice following the acute administration of 
morphine. European Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 26(1), 122-124.— Naloxone elicited jumping behav- 
ior in male Swiss-Webster mice as early as 10 min after 
acute administration of morphine. The jumping response 
de determined to be time dependent and a function of 
oth morphine and naloxone dosage. It is suggested that 
Ee behavior in mice may result either from a 
= aem or unmasking action by morphine to a 
een effect of naloxone or from an unantagonized 
> Se action of morphine.—Journal abstract. 
ERE Kraft, D.; von Herrath, D. & Schaefer, K. (Free 
A E Steglitz Clinic, W. German) Retarded growth 
Kä i anticonvulsant drugs. Epilepsia, 1974(Mar), 
MER p 81-90.—In 36 vitamin D-deficient growing 
Dote GE rats, diphenylhydantoin and phenobar- 
the eee Za: retarded the rate of growth: at 14 days 
in CORB IE in weight (76) was lower in treated Ss than 
ient os rus 3 groups receiving vitamin D supple- 
S Wi /day. At 42 days all groups showed nearly 
Prophyla e weight. Findings suggest that long-term 
SE administration of vitamin D may b 
Ku to young patients on chronic 
ot therapy. (French, German, & Spanish 
9534 s) (58 ref) —J. ournal summary. 
ri Kuschinsky, Klaus & Hornykiewicz, Oleh. (Max 
nst. for Experimental Medicine, Gottingen, W. 
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Germany) Effects of morphine on striatal dopamine 
metabolism: Possible mechanism of its opposite effect 
on locomotor activity in rats and mice. European Journal 
of Pharmacology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 26(1), 41-50.—In male 
albino Wistar rats, the catalepsy induced by morphine 
was paralleled by a dose-dependent increase in the 
concentration of the dopamine (DA) metabolite, homo- 
vanillic acid (HVA), in the striatum. The effect of 
morphine on striatal HVA was supra-additive with the 
corresponding action of chlorpromazine (CPZ). It is 
concluded that in rats morphine induces catalepsy and a 
decrease in dopaminergic activity in the striatum by a 
mechanism different from that of other catale| togenic 
agents. In male albino Swiss mice, morphine induced an 
increase in locomotor activity (running), which was 
attenuated by bilateral lesions placed in the caudate 
nucleus. Pretreatment with — diethyldithiocarbamate 
(DDC) or a-methyl-p-tyrosine (aMT) inhibited the 
morphine-induced running activity, In aMT-treated 
mice levodopa restored the effectiveness of morphine 
whereas threo-3,4-dihydroxyphenylserine (DOPS) was 
ineffective. In contrast, in DDC-treated mice, DOPS and 
clonidine, but not levodopa, were effective in restoring | 
morphine's effectiveness. Morphine inducing runnin 
activity in mice produced a slight increase in ker, 
HVA level. It is concluded that in mice morphine 
produces locomotor hyperactivity by releasing DA from 
the presynaptic terminals in the striatum, thus increasing 
the dopaminergic activity in this structure. Norepineph- - 
rine has an important auxiliary function, KE ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
9535. Ladinsky, Herbert; Consolo, Silvana & 
Garattini, Silvio. (Mario Negri Inst, of Pharmacological 
Research, Milan, Italy) Increase in striatal acetylcholine 
levels in vivo by piribedil, a new dopamine receptor 
stimulant. Life Sciences, 1974(Apr), Vol 14(7), 
1251-1260.—Piribedil increased acetylcholine levels in 
the striatum and diencephalon but not the mesencephal- 
on, cerebellum, or hemispheres of female KÉ 
Dawley rats. Choline levels in the striatum and all brain 
regions except the hemispheres were also increased by 
piribedil but did not parallel the effect on acetylcholine. 
It is concluded that piribedil produced the increase in 
striatal acetylcholine by directly stimulating dopamine 
receptors. (15 ref) 
9536. Ladinsky, Herbert; Consolo, Silvana & Peri, 
Giuseppe. (“Mario Negri" Inst. of Pharmacological 
Research, Milan, ltaly) Effect of oxotremorine and 
physostigmine on choline levels in mouse whole brain, 
spleen and cerebellum. Biochemical Pharmacology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 23(7), 1187-1193.— Used a radiochemi- 
cal method to determine the effect of oxotremorine and 
physostigmine on acetycholine and choline levels in 
whole brain, spleen, cerebellum, and plasma of female 
albino Swiss mice. Oxotremorine, .7 mg/kg, and physos- 
tigmine, .5 mg/kg, increased choline levels in brain and 
cerebellum. Their activity differed in spleen, oxotremo- 
rine being highly active in increasing choline while 
physostigmine was ineffective. The increased cerebral 
choline produced by physostigmine was not related to its 
anticholinesterase activity since diisopropylfluorophos| 
hate at 10-20 higher molar doses had no effect on whole 
brain choline although almost doubling the acetylcholine 
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level. Atropine sulfate, 5 mg/kg, completely antagonized 
oxotremorine- and physostigmine-induced increase in 
cerebellar choline and this effect of oxotremorine on the 
spleen. It is therefore concluded that both oxotremorine 
and physostigmine act directly through muscarinic 
receptors to increase choline levels in cerebellum. The 
possibility of the existence of muscarinic receptors in the 
mouse spleen, a tissue probably lacking cholinergic 
nerves is considered. It is postulated that oxotremorine 
first increases tissue choline which then results in 
increased acetylcholine synthesis. (23 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9537. Levy, Walter & Wisniewski, Krystyna. (Jewish 
Memorial Hosp., New York, N.Y.) Chlorpromazine 
causing extrapyramidal dysfunction. New York State 
Journal of Medicine, 1974(Apr), Vol. 74(4), 684—685. 
— Presents the case history of a neonate with parkinson- 
ism following maternal ingestion of chlorpromazine. 
Diphenhydramine hydrochloride was administered for 6 
mo before the extrapyramidal symptoms subsided. The 
pharmacologic action of thorazine and benadryl on the 
central nervous system is reviewed. It is concluded that 
caution should be exercised in dispensing the phenoth- 
iazine drugs to pregnant women, since toxicity with 
persistent. extrapyramidal symptoms may ensue in the 
infant. (19 ref) 

9538. Lidbrink, Peter; Corrodi, Hans & Fuxe, Kjell. 
(Karolinska Inst., Stockholm, Sweden) Benzodiazepines 
and barbiturates: Turnover changes in central 5-hydrox- 
ytryptamine pathways. European Journal of Pharmacolo- 
gy, 1974(Apr), Vol. 26(1), 35-40.—Presents data from a 
study with male Sprague-Dawley rats which suggest that 
chlordiazepoxide and diazepam in sedative doses de- 
crease the turnover of 5-hydroxytryptamine (5-HT) in 
the 5-HT pathway to the cortex cerebri whereas 
phenobarbitone causes a generalized decrease in turno- 
ver in the brain 5-HT neurons. It is hypothesized that the 
reduced activity in 5-HT pathways may be part of the 
neurochemical mechanisms mediating some of the 
pharmacological actions of the benzodiazepines and the 
barbiturates (e.g. the reduction of Stage 4 slow wave 
sleep). (28 ref) 

9539. Liuzzi, Antonia; Foppen, F. H. & Angeletti, P. 
U. (National Inst. of Health, Lab. of Clinical Sciences, 
Bethesda, Md.) Adrenaline, noradrenaline and dopa- 
mine levels in brain and heart after administration of 6- 

hydroxydopamine and guanethedine to newborn mice. 
Biochemical Pharmacology, 1974(Mar) Vol. 23(6) 
1041—1044.—A dministered subcutaneous injections of 50 
mg/kg/day for 5 days of 6-hydroxydopamine or guan- 
ethedine to 5-day-old Swiss Webster mice. Controls 
received saline. 6-Hydroxydopamine decreased noradre- 
naline and dopamine levels in brain tissue within 15 days 
after administration. Dopamine recovered within 45 days 
to an almost normal level. Both noradrenaline and 
dopamine decreased initially after guanethedine treat- 
ment, but differences from control values were insignifi- 
cant 7 mo after treatment. Dopamine and noradrenaline 
levels in heart decreased after both 6-hydroxydopamine 
and guanethedine treatment. The effect on adrenaline 
levels in brain and heart was statistically insignificant. It 
is suggested that 6-hydroxydopamine and guanethedine 
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may cause long-lasting lesions in some cater 
containing neurons in the CNS.—Journal abstr 

9540. Lotti, V. J. & Clark, C. (Mer 
Therapeutic Research, West Point, Pa) 
attenuation of L-dopa emesis in dogs: E 
cerebral site of action outside the blood-brai 
European Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(Ma 
25(3), 322-325.—Found that systemically adr 
carbidopa, an inhibitor of aromatic amino 
boxylase, did not affect the emetic action of s 
administered dopamine but attenuated 
response to levodopa administered both iv and 
broventricularly in beagle dogs. Since carbi 
penetrate whole brain to a significant ex 
concluded that carbidopa attenuated levodops 
emesis by inhibiting the decarboxylation of le 
dopamine at a CNS site lying outside the bl 
barrier. 

9541. Maayani, Saul, et al. (Tel-Aviv 1 
Psychotomimetics as anticholinergic agents: | 
hexylpiperidine derivatives: Anticholinest 
and antagonistic activity to acetylcholine. 
Pharmacology, 1974(Apr) Vol. 23(8) 
—Found that phencyclidine (Sernyl) and 
derivatives, known for their psychotomimetic 
were potent competitive inhibitors of butyrylel 
ase and acetylcholinesterase. The correlation. 
the anticholinesterase activity and the CNS acl 
the structural relation of the drugs to agonis 
antagonists of the cholinergic system are discus 
re n. 
9542. Madalena, J. Caruso. [On a critical vali 
the more recent psychotropic agents.] (Port) 
ogia, 1973(Oct), Vol. 36(4), 273-290. 
literature and discusses the author's own 
with recently developed psychotropic dou 
agents are shown to be in conformity toL. E. 
(see PA, Vol 44:21139) guidelines for antipsy' 
(i.e., according to the chemical structure, ph 
cal properties, and clinical experiences). | 
—English summary. 

9543. Maj, Jerzy; Sowinska, Helena ; 
Leokadia. (Polish Academy of Sciences, AT? 
macological effects of i,3-dimethyl-5-ami 
tane, a new adamantane derivative. Euro) 
Pharmacology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 26(1), 9-14- 
D145, a new adamantane derivative, mete: 
the motor activity in normal and hypoacti 
reserpine, a-methyltyrosine, or FLA 
Wistar rats. Catalepsy induced by spiro pe 
dol, fluphenazine, and reserpine (but not M 
zine) was antagonized. Findings indica! 
activates the central dopamine neurons: 

9544. Malin, David H. (Baylor Coll 
Houston, Tex.) Synthetic scoto| 
behavioral effects on mice. Pharmacology, $ 
& Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 2(2), KWE 
bin is a peptide previously identified as the © 
active factor in brain extract of WW n 
dark avoidance. Male Swiss mice injet 
neally with a 
(n = 109) or placebo ("n = 
reinforcement in a box wit 
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chambers. Scotophobin recipients spent less time than 
controls in the dark chamber. When strict precautions 
were taken against chemical degradation, the dose- 
response relationship remained stable for months. A 
content analysis of all frequent S behaviors in the test 
apparatus delineated a more detailed scotophobin 
behavior pattern. Scotophobin elevated emotionality as 
measured by defecation rate when Ss were locked in the 
dark box, but not when they were locked in a white or 
transparent box. Avoidance was reduced by stimulus 
changes involving wall color, illumination, and the grid 
floor. Thus scotophobin induction of avoidance behavior 
as well as heightened emotionality appears to show 
stimulus specificity. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9545. Manning, Diana H.; Strang, Robin H. & 
Bachelard, Herman S. (Imperial Coll, U. London, 
England) Changes in cerebral carbohydrate metabolism 
in the rat after acute and chronic treatment with, and 
withdrawal of, methamphetamine. Biochemical Pharma- 
cology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 23(7), 1205-1209.—Treated 
groups of Wistar rats with methamphetamine as follows: 
“acute,” single intraperitoneal injection (5 mg/kg body 
wt); “chronic,” receiving the drug in drinking water in 
concentrations which increased from 5 mg/kg/24 hr 
initially to 40 mg/kg/24 hr after 3 wks; “withdrawn,” 
treated identically to the chronic group but given drug- 
free water for the final 24 hr before death. All groups, 
with controls, were injected with “ C glucose at various 
limes (5-15 min) before death by rapid freezing in liquid 
N.. Changes observed in the brains of the acute group 
(increased levels of lactate, decreased levels of glycogen, 
and increased rates of labeling of the glycogen) disap- 
peared on chronic treatment and were reversed in the 
withdrawn group. It is suggested that the evidence is in 
favor of habituation on chronic treatment of meth- 
amphetamine, and that the effects of withdrawal, similar 
às they were to those of a depressant drug, indicate that 
dependence has developed. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9546. Martin, Joan C. & Ellinwood, Everett H. (U. 
Washington) Conditioned aversion in spatial paradigms 
following methamphetamine injection. Psychopharmaco- 
logia, 1974, Vol, 36(4), 323-335.—Conducted 3 experi- 
ments with a total of 70 Sprague-Dawley rats in which 3 
mg/kg intraperitoneal injections of methamphetamine 
Were paired with either (a) a distinctive spatial enclosure 
2 ^» either a black or gray portion of a shuttlebox with 
i "iminably different flooring); (b) the enclosure plus 
` P saccharin solution availability in the home cage; or 
ine enclosure plus .1% saccharin solution availability 
SL E m Following 3 drug pairings, which alternated 
tks ea ins injections paired with a different enclosure or 
spatial osure plus water availability, a choice of either 
thes 9r spatial plus gustatory stimuli (which included 
RE conditioned stimuli) were presented under 
E conditions. No aversion to the 
Ze ES area, which had been paired with the drug, was 
End rated under condition (a). Gustatory but not 
ihe dee: was evident in condition (b), and spatial 
(c). o SE aversion were observed in the condition 
tive. 7 s poncladed that subsequent aversion to distinc- 
infect, ves ial enclosures following methamphetamine 
10 gust S Was not as strong an effect as similar aversions 

atory stimuli. (18 ref) —/ournal abstract. 


9547. Maser, Jack D.; Gallup, Gordon G.; Hicks, L. E. 
& Edson, P. H. (Tulane U.) Chlorpromazine dosage and 
duration of tonic immobility: Biphasic effects. Pharma- 
cology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 
119-121.—Injected 5 groups of 2// -3 wk old Production 
Red chickens with an average of 3.4, 7.4, 18.2, 46.3, or 
894 mg/kg of chlorpromazine (CPZ). Low doses 
produced à significant enhancement of tonic immobility, 
but high doses depressed the reaction relative to controls. 
Other investigators have found only enhanced immobili- 
D with CPZ, creating a paradox of a tranquilizer 
potentiating what is thought to be a fear reaction, This 
report extends the dose-response curve and resolves the 
paradox. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9548. Masur, Jandira & -Benedito, Marco A. 
(Paulist School of Medicine, São Paolo, Brazil) Inversion 
by apomorphine of the tendency of female rats to be 
defeated by males when competing for food in a 
straight runway. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
10(4), 527-531.— Results of 2 experimental sessions of 5 
contests each between 14 female and 14 male Wistar rats ` 
show that females won only 24 and 30%, respectively. 
However, administration of apomorphine to 15 other | 
females resulted in their winning 65% of their contests 
with 15 other males. 

9549. Masur, Jandira; Czeresnia, Silvia; Skitnevsky, ` 
Hilda & Carlini, E. A. (Paulist Medical School, São 
Paulo, Brazil) Brain amine levels and competitive 
behavior between rats in a straight runway. Pharmacolo- 
gy, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 55-62, 
—Pharmacologically manipulated whole brain amine 
levels of 1 of each pair of competing male Wistar rats, | 
Competition for food between pairs was not affected by 
300 and 600 mg/kg of intraperitoneal (ip) parachloro- 
phenylalanine, although these doses caused a 90% 
decrease in brain serotonin levels, 100 mg/kg ip of 

ptophan, which increased brain serotonin level by 
36% did not alter competition; however, 300 and 500 
mg/kg of tryptophan eliminated competition completely, 
50, 100, and 200 mg/kg ip of aa pd cers E 
induced significant increases in winning behavior in both 
naive and loser Ss. The increase in winning behavior 
coincided with a significant increase in brain dopamine 
measured 50 min after the treatment. 25 mg/kg (4 
methyl-I-homopiperazinyl thiocarbonyl) disulphide 
(FLA-63) twice a day did not change dopamine level in 
brain but markedly reduced that of norepinephrine, This 
dose of FLA-63 induced an increase of winnin| 
behavior. a-Methylparatyrosine (150 mg/kg) and 3, 
a-dimethyltyrosine (100 mg/kg) decreased brain levels of 
dopamine and norepinephrine but did not alter the 
competitive behavior. The possibility that dopamine may 
be involved in this behavioral situation is discussed. (35 

'ournal abstract. 

9550. McCaughran, James A.; Corcoran, Michael E. & 
Wada, Juhn A. (U. British ees eege Lab. of 
Neurological Research, Vancouver, Canada d 
sant activity of A". and A™tetrahydrocannabinol in rats. 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
2(2), 227-233.—Intraperitoneal injections of A*-tetrahy- 
drocannabinol (THC) and A THC, 2 major psychoac- 
tive constituents of cannabis, produced dose-related 
protection against tonic extension induced by electro- 
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shock in 200 male hooded rats. The cannabinoids provided 
protection against clonic convulsions induced by pentyl- 
enetetrazol only at very high and sometimes lethal doses, 
and the protection was quantal rather than dose-related. 
The 2 isomers of THC were equipotent in terms of 
behavioral toxicity and protection against tonic convul- 
sions. However, the significance of the drugs’ anticonvul- 
sant activity must be qualified by the observation that 
protection was provided by either drug only at doses 
producing marked toxic behavioral reactions. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9551. McLain, W. C.; Cole, B. T.; Schrieber, R. & 
Powell, D. A. (U. South Carolina) Central catechol- and 
indolamine systems and aggression. Pharmacology, 
Biochemistry & Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 123-126. 
—Treated 40 experimental and 38 control male Long- 
Evans hooded rats with alpha-methyl-tyrosine (AMT), 
para-chlorophenylalanine (PCPA), or saline. Subse- 
quently, mouse and frog attack and shock elicited 
aggression (SEA) were assessed. Although neither AMT 
or PCPA affected SEA, PCPA decreased the latency of 
frog attack and had a negligible effect on frog attack 
frequency. Both drugs increased the frequency of mouse 
attack, Results suggest a different neurochemical basis 
for different kinds of aggression.—Journal abstract. 

9552. McLain, W. Campbell & Powell, D. A. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Neuroscience Lab., Columbia, 
S.C.) The effects of alpha methyl tyrosine and para- 
chlorophenylalanine on predatory attack and shock 
elicited aggression. Newsletter for Research in Psycholo- 
gy, 1972(Nov), Vol. 14(4), 29-31.—Divided 80 male rats 
into 4 groups of 20 each. Group 1, which received | dose 
of 316 mg/kg p-chlorophenylalanine, showed decreased 
frog killing latencies and high frequencies of mouse 
killing. Group 2, which received doses of 50 mg/kg alpha 
methyl tyrosine on 3 successive days, attacked fewer 
frogs within the time limit than did the control groups 3 
and 4. Results suggest the existence of a norepinephrine 
facilitatory system which, when depleted, operates to 
inhibit attack. 

9553. McMillen, Brian & Isaac, Lawrence. (U. Illinois, 
Medical Center, Chicago) Selectivity of pentylenetetra- 
zol on brain monoamine metabolism. Biochemical 
Pharmacology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 23(7), 1223-1225.—Ex- 
amined monoamine metabolic concentrations in serial 
samples of cisternal cerebrospinal fluid of cannulated 
cats. Each S served as his own control. 4-5 samples/day 
of 5-hydroxytryptamine (5-HTP), dopamine, 5-hydroxy- 
indoleacetic acid (5-HIAA), and homovanillic acid 
(HVA) were withdrawn at intervals of not less than 2 hrs. 
Intraperitoneal pentylenetetrazol (PTZ) was adminis- 
tered in nonconvulsant (10 and 20 mg/kg), threshold (30 
mg/kg), and convulsant (50 mg/kg) doses. Results show 

that (a) 20 mg/kg PTZ produced agitation and panting, 
lowered rectal temperature, and increased 5-HIAA 
concentration; (b) 30 mg/kg caused “pseudoconvulsive” 
characteristics, sympathetic stimulation, increase of 5- 
HIAA, and a transient elevation in HVA levels; and (c) 
clonic convulsions, lowered rectal temperatures, and 
increased levels of 5-HIAA and HVA which lasted until 
the following day, followed the 50 mg/kg dosage. Results 
suggest that PTZ in nonconvulsant doses increases the 
metabolic activity of central 5-HTP systems for longer 
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than 24 hrs while not affecting dopamine sy 
that therefore PTZ possibly may be used to 
increase brain 5-HTP metabolism while not affe 
that of dopamine. (19 ref)—8B. McLean. 
9554. Meliska, Charles J. & Sawicky, 
(Monmouth Coll.) Differential effects of pilocarp 
scopolamine on the performance of a light-d: 
crimination maintained by electrical stimulatior 
brain. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 36( 
—Trained 4 male Harlan/Wistar albino rats to 
light-dark discrimination by making electrical stim 
tion of the brain (ESB) available to them for res 
made in the presence of | stimulus (S,) but not 
presence of another stimulus (S,). Ss were 
following treatment with pilocarpine and/or 
mine. Pilocarpine (2.5 and 5.0 mg/kg) si 
reduced the rate of reinforced responding in th 
of S, but did not affect the rate of umi 
responding in the presence of S,. On the otht 
scopolamine (2.5 mg/kg) did not affect respon 
during S, but did significantly enhance resp 
during S,. Furthermore, when given in combina! 
2 drugs failed to antagonize each other's actions) 
the outcome was equivalent to the sum of the2's 
effects (i.e, decreased responding during S; 
creased responding during S). Results sup 
conclusions that (a) a pilocarpine-sensitive, n 
neural subsystem opposes response activation. 
by ESB, in the presence of a discriminative stimul 
and (b) a separate muscarinic inhibitory system 
not sensitive to pilocarpine opposes the activa 
nonreinforced responses (S;). (25 ref)—Journal a 
9555. Messiha, Fathy S. & Morgan, John 
Tech U., Medical School, Div. of Psychop! 
Imipramine-mediated effects on levodopa 
in man. Biochemical Pharmacology, 1974(May 
23(10), 1503-1507.—Studied the effect of imi| 
(IMP) on levodopa metabolism in 4 normal youn 
male volunteers. IMP pretreatment for 3 6l 5 
days prior to the administration of 500 mg. 
moderately decreased the urinary exes ol 
Similarly, IMP pretreatment decreased the 
excretion of dopamine, norepinephrine, andi 
acid metabolites. In contrast, IMP pretreat 
creased the urinary excretion of serotonin p 
the excretion of its major acid metabolite, S f 
doleacetic acid. Findings suggest that the IMI 
decreased excretion of dopa and its be 
is partially related to retarded gastroinie E 
of levodopa and that IMP may alter i 
pathway of serotonin during levodopa adminis 
man. (39 ref)—Journal abstract. 
9556. Miller, Loren L. & 
Kentucky, Medical cem pur a 
term memory as measur y 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 35(4), 2 
30 male volunteers 10 trials of the Eeer o 
test of short-term memory. Ss were divide! 
equated for Lx ees oi me Se i 
Digit Span and Vocabulary tes! - 
SR tik 1 wk later under 1.2 ml/kg ot 
ethyl alcohol or placebo. Alcohol t 
significantly poorer short-term me 
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treatment session when compared with controls. This 
inferior performance was due to a combination of 
improved short-term memory on the part of controls and 
inferior performance by the alcohol-treated Ss from the 
Ist to 2nd session. It is suggested that alcohol may have 
interfered with the effects of practice and has nonspecific 
actions on human short-term memory. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9557. Moss, D. E.; Moss, D. R. & Fahrney, D. (U. 
California, San Diego) Puromycin as an inhibitor of rat 
brain acetylcholinesterase. Pharmacology, Biochemistry 
& Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 2(2), 271-275.—Notes that 
puromycin is an effective mixed inhibitor of rat brain 
acetylcholinesterase (AChE) at concentrations below 
those used in memory studies. The present kinetic 
analysis indicates that the concentration of puromycin 
which gives 50% inhibition of rat brain AChE at 50 uM 
substrate is approximately 0.5 mM. Results suggest that 
puromycin binds at 2 classes of sites on the enzyme, one 
of which appears to be an allosteric site. Since the 
allosteric site of AChE has properties similar to the 
acetylcholine receptor and appears to bind most ligands 
that bind to the acetylcholine receptor, this evidence 
supports the idea that puromycin may also block the 
effect of acetylcholine at the synaptic membrane. 
Puromycin may interfere with the recall of memory by 
causing direct interference with cholinergic mechanisms. 
(24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9558. Mytilineou, Catherine; Cohen, Gerald & Barrett, 
Robert. (Columbia U., Coll. of Physicians & Surgeons, 
Parkinson's Disease Research Unit) Tetrahydroisoquino- 
line alkaloids: Uptake and (IPIS). by adrenergic nerves 
in vivo. European Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 25(3), 390-401. — Reports on experiments with male 
Swiss-Webster mice and male Columbia-Sherman rats 
which show that the catecholamine-derived tetrahydroi- 
Soquinoline alkaloids possess the properties of false 
adrenergic neurotransmitters. Findings are related to the 
Pharmacological and behavioral changes seen during 
and after ethanol ingestion. 

_ 9559. Nicolaidis, Stylianos, et al. (National Center for 
Scientific Research, Coll. of France, Lab. of Sensory & 
Behavioral Neurophysiology, Paris) A flexible technique 
or long term infusions in unrestrained rats. Pharmacol- 
KA Biochemistry & Behavior, 1974(Jan) Vol. Xl). 
We dE Describes the advantages of a method for 
Kn iv and intragastric infusions in rats. A new 
ae © lumen watertight swivel is detailed for double 
jb ions or infusion and sample experiments. Using the 
ensemble, rats have been infused for up to 5 mo while at 
complete liberty of movement. (24 ref) 
Bes Niwaguchi, Tetsukichi; Inoue, Takako E 
eren T Yuji. (National Research Inst. of Police 
TSSA Ist Chemistry Section, Tokyo, Japan) Studies of 
ic dealkylation of p -lysergic acid diethylamide 
wc oochemical Pharmacology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 23(6), 
Dee 8.—Formed new dealkylated metabolites, D - 
Lee monoethylamide (LAE) and p -N'-deme- 
oi in Tgle acid diethylamide (nor LSD), by incubation 
Been rat liver 9,000 g supernatant fractions. 
and m zing agents (e.g., chlorpromazine, nitrazepam, 
inhibit Abt emer and certain brain monoamines 
cd enzymatic dealkylations of LSD. Differences 


between findings for Wistar male rats, Hartley male 
guinea pigs, and albino male rabbits are noted. (23 ref) 
— Gm abstract. 

561. North, Richard B.; Harik, Sami I, & Snyder, 
Solomon H. (Johns Hopkins U., Medical School) 
Amphetamine isomers: Influences on locomotor and 
stereotyped behavior of cats. Pharmacology, Biochemis- 
try & Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 115-118.—Catecho- 
lamine release and reuptake were considerably more 
stereoselective at norepinephrine (NE) than at dopamine 
(DA) nerve terminals in 15 adult cats, Results suggest 
that pronounced differences in the influence of ampheta- 
mine isomers on particular behaviors favors NE media- 
tion while similar actions of these isomers indicates a 
predominant role for DA. (+)-Amphetamine was 
markedly more potent than its (-)-isomer in stimulating 
locomotor activity, while the 2 isomers differed less in 
provoking stereotyped behavior. Findings support a 
major role for brain NE in mediating amphetamine- 
induced locomotor enhancement, while DA may be | 
more important in facilitating stereotyped behavior, — 
Besides inducing stereotyped behavior, levodopa greatly — 
enhanced locomotor activity, which suggests an impor- ` 
tant role for DA in mediating locomotor activation. (27 
ref)—Journal abstract. K 

9562. Olson, James & Carder, Brooks. (U. Texas, ` 
Permian Basin, Odessa) Behavioral tolerance to mari- $ 
huana as a function of amount of prior training. — 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. K 
2(2), 243-247.—Trained 30 male Sprague-Dawley rats to 
run an alley for food reinforcement. Ss dosed with ` 
marihuana distillate before each session from the 
beginning of training showed a very slow improvement | 
of performance during training. Ss that first received 
marihuana after reaching asymptotic performance 
showed a disruption of performance under the di 
These Ss rapidly developed a tolerance to the drug. Itis 
concluded that increased prior training increases the rate 
of behavioral tolerance development.—Journal abstract, 

9563. Overstreet, David H. (Flinders U. South 
Australia, School of Biological Sciences, Bedford Park) 
Reduced behavioral effects of pilocarpine during chron- 
ic treatment with DFP. Behavioral Biology, 1974(May), 
Vol. 11(1), 49-58.—Reports that chronic daily treatment 
with 0.2 mg/kg dilsopropyifiucrophosphete (DFP) did 
not significantly alter the fixed-ratio- Das of 8 
male Sprague-Dawley rats even thou brain cholinest- 
erase (ChE) activity was reduced to below 30% of normal 
in 9 days. The behavioral depressant effects of pilocar- 

ine on this task were reduced in the DFP-treated 
animals as early as 5 days of treatment, when brain ChE 
activity was shown to be p riim 40% of normal, 
Challenges with other cholinergic agents confirmed 
earlier findings, thus supporting the hypothesis that both 
muscarinic and nicotinic receptors alter their sensitivit 
to acetylcholine during chronic DFP treatment. (24 rel 

'ournal abstract. 
set. Overstreet, David H.; Russell Roger Wi 
Vasquez, Beatriz J. & Dalglish, Frank W. Wéiee: E 
South Australia, School of Biological Sciences, Bedfot 
Park) Involvement of muscarinic and nicotinic pe 
in behavioral tolerance to DFP. Pharmacology, Bioch v 
istry & Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 45-54.—Exami 
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the effects on the free operant responding and single 
alternation behavior of groups of male Sprague-Dawley 
rats of 2 regimens of chronic treatment with diisopropyl- 
fluorophosphate (DFP), an irreversible anticholinester- 
ase, which lowered brain cholinesterase to 45 and 30% of 
normal, respectively. Reduction to 45% produced no 
observable changes in behavior; reduction to 30% 
decreased the number of reinforced responses and 
increased the number of nonreinforced responses. 
Tolerance for the former measure developed within 10 
days, whereas tolerance for the latter was not observed. 
Subsequent challenges were carried out using anticholi- 
nesterase agents and muscarinic and nicotinic agonists 
- and antagonists. Results suggest that the sensitivity of 
both muscarinic and nicotinic receptors to acetylcholine 
may be reduced during chronic treatment with DFP, but 
that muscarinic receptors may be more labile than 
nicotinic receptors. It is hypothesized that this reduction 
in sensitivity is one mechanism underlying the develop- 
ment of behavioral tolerance to DFP. (47 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
9565. Owen, Keith & Thiessen, D. D. (U. Texas, 
Austin) Estrogen and progesterone interaction in the 
regulation of scent marking in the female mongolian 
gerbil (Meriones unguiculatus). Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 12(3), 351-355.— Treated 200 ovariec- 
tomized female gerbils with 0, 20, 40, 80, or 160 pg 
estradiol benzoate (EB) followed in 36 hrs by 0, 250, 500, 
or 1000 ug progesterone. Ss were tested for ventral scent 
marking 9 hrs after progesterone treatment. EB (20, 40, 
or 80 ug resulted in a significant increase in marking for 
each dose of progesterone used. 160 ug EB was not 
effective while 80 ug was the most effective dose at each 
dose of progesterone. There were no differences among 
the 80 ug EB groups in mean marking frequency as long 
as progesterone was present. Neither estrogen nor 
progesterone alone stimulated a significant level of 
marking. An additional sample of ovariectomized fe- 
males was maintained for 4 wks on 2.5, 5, 10, 20, or 40 Hg 
EB and tested for marking each week 45 hrs after EB. On 
the 5th wk, 250 ug progesterone was given each week 36 
hrs following EB with behavioral testing 9 hrs later. 
Marking remained at zero levels on Weeks 1 through 4. 
EB - progesterone on Weeks 5 through 8, however, 
resulted in a significant increase in marking in Ss 
receiving 10, 20, and 40 pg EB. It is concluded that both 
estrogen and progesterone were essential for the support 
of marking in this sample and that estrogen was the 
primary stimulus controlling marking behavior, with 
progesterone perhaps playing a modifying role.—Journal 
abstract. 

9566. Pietras, Richard J. & Moulton, David G. (U. 
California; Medical School Los Angeles) Hormonal 
influences on odor detection in rats: Changes associat- 
ed with the estrous cycle, pseudopregnancy, ovariecto- 
my, and administration of testosterone propionate. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 12(3), 475-491. 
—Describes the development of an apparatus for 
investigating odor detection and its use in measuring 
changes in performance associated with various hormon- 
al states in 8 experiments with 34 male and 59 female 4- 
day cyclic Long Evans rats. Ss were trained to detect 
odors delivered from an air dilution olfactometer. 
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Females, but not males, showed cyclicity in pe 
nonspecific to the odor (cyclopentanenone 
ionone and Exaltolide) and maximal around 
The changes correspond with known fluxes in 
concentrations of estrogen and progesteron 
of pseudopregnancy or ovariectomy of cycli 
eliminated these fluctuations. Performance 
ovariectomized Ss were higher than those of pseu 
nant or normal females not in ovulation as d 
by vaginal smears. Androgen treated ovariectom 
showed a significant dose-dependent incre 
formance levels comparable or superior to that of 
males. Odor detection in rats is thus markedly i 
by circulating levels of certain hormones. Th 
may originate at one or more of numerous potent 
(79 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9567. Ploeger, Egbert J. (U. Groningen, Neth 
The effects of lithium on excitable cell membra 
the mechanism of inhibition of the sodium pump 
myelinated nerve fibres of the rat. European Jom 
Pharmacology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 25(3), 316-3211 
data from experiments with male Wistar m 
suggest that lithium is an almost irreversible ci 
inhibitor of the Na-K transport mechanism a 
exert its therapeutic effect in manic-depressivei 
decreasing the reserve capacity of the Na 

9568. Plotnikoff, Nicholas P.; Prange, 
Breese, George R. & Wilson, Ian C, (Ab 
Experimental Therapy Div., North Chicago, I 


activity in 
1974(Apr), Vol. 14(7), 1271 1278.—Administ 
tropin releasing hormone (TRH) either orally 
peritoneally to male Sprague-Dawley rats 
before administering DOPA. Pargyline was ad 
4 hrs before DOPA. TRH potentiated the 
effects of DOPA-pargyline in thyroidecton 
as in normal Ss. This behavioral effect of TRH 
can be considered to be independent of the th 
in the DOPA potentiation test. Possible mechai 
clinical implications are discussed. (23 re 
abstract. E 
9569. Quinton, Elton E. (U. Louisville, Ne 
pharmacology Program) Cycloheximide induce 
a and recovery as a function of training PM. 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1 7 ^ 
2(2), 173-180.—Gave male C57 BL/6j zn 
training trials in a passive avoidance tas 
subcutaneous injection of cycloheximide ors? 
were tested 1, 1.5, 3, 24, or 72 hrs after 
tested again 72 hrs after the Ist test tri 
cycloheximide groups except the ]-hr 
inferior to saline controls on t 
was no suggestion of spontan 
intervals tested. Test 2 performance 
inferior to Test 1 performance for all Be 
cycloheximide groups showed the grea 
performance. Exp II extended van 
146, 148, and 192 hrs. Spontaneous SC 
recovery again did not occur. The discussion 
reconcile these results with prior ep 
terms of differential conditioning of 
nents of passive avoidance memory 
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training procedures. This results in partial sparing of 
some components of passive avoidance memory by 
cycloheximide, which has the appearance of recovery 
under certain test conditions. (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9570. Roelofs, Wendell L.; Hill, Ada S.; Cardé, Ring 
T. & Baker, Thomas C. (New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Geneva) Two sex pheromone 
components of the tobacco budworm moth, Heliothis 
virescens. Life Sciences, 1974(Apr), Vol. 14(8), 
1555-1562.—Isolated and identified cis-9-tetradecenal 
and cis-11-hexadecenal from female tobacco budworm 
moth extracts. Together, the 2 compounds elicited 
intense responses from the male in the laboratory and 
attracted males in the field. 

9571. Rosecrans, John A. & Domino, Edward F. 
(Medical Coll. Virginia, Richmond) Comparative effects 
of physostigmine and neostigmine on acquisition and 
performance of a conditioned avoidance behavior in the 
rat. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1974(Jan), 
Vol, 2(1), 67-72,—Studied the actions of physostigmine 
(10 and .15 mg/kg) and neostigmine (.12 mg/kg) given 
subeutaneously on acquisition and performance of 
conditioned pole jumping in male Holtzman albino rats 
receiving either .9% saline, (-) hyoscyamine, or atropine 
methylnitrate, As estimated by inhibition of acetylcholi- 
nesterase (AChE) activity, physostigmine but not neos- 
tigmine entered the Ss brain. Even though neostigmine 
did not significantly alter brain AChE activity in 
equimolar doses to physostigmine, it depressed both 
acquisition and performance of a behavioral task, 
Suggesting a predominant peripheral action. Although 
physostigmine depressed behavior mainly via a central 
action, its peripheral actions also played a role in its 
behavioral effects.—Journal abstract. 

9572. Roth, Jerome A. & Gillis, C. N. (Yale U., 
Medical School) Inhibition of lung, liver and brain 
monoamine oxidase by imipramine and desipramine. 
Biochemical Pharmacology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 23(6), 
1138-1140.— Presents evidence from studies with male 
albino rabbits suggesting that tricyclic antidepressants 
Se and desipramine) are inhibitors of MAO in 

itro, 

9573. Sara, Susan J. & David-Remacle, Michele. (U. 
Louvain, Center for Experimental & Comparative 
Psychology, Pellenberg, Belgium) Recovery from elec- 
troconvulsive shock-induced amnesia by exposure to 
the training environment: Pharmacological enhance- 
ment by piracetam. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 
36(1), 59-66.—Trained 86 male Wistar rats at a l-trial 
Passive avoidance task. Ss were then submitted to ECS 
9r sham ECS. Before training, Ss received 100 mg/kg of 
Dices à nontoxic, nonsedative, nonanaleptic drug 
ee has _been shown to be active in learning and 
tre ory. Controls received water. Other groups were 

ated with piracetam 30 min before the retention test, 
a » after training. Results indicate that the product 
Ze ud during the retrieval phase of memory, but did 
adminis protection from ECS induced amnesia when 
ee before training. Results are discussed in 
own 1o other findings with the same drug. (26 ref) 
rnal abstract, 

3255/4. Schroeder, Stephen R.; Ewing, John A. & Allen, 

n A. (U. North Carolina, Child Development 


Research Inst., Chapel Hill) Combined efforts of alcohol 
with methapyrilene and chlordiazepoxide on driver eye 
movements and errors. Journal of. Safety Research, 1974 
(Jun), Vol. 6(2),89-93.—30 healthy male undergraduates 
tracked a training film in a driving simulator after 
administration of combinations of alcohol and chlordia- 
zepoxide or methapyrilene (.4 ml/kg plus a base of 15 ml, 
2 mg/kg, and .7 mg/kg, respectively) or combinations of 
any of the 3 drugs with a placebo, Although none of the 
combinations produced significant increases in driving 
errors, driver eye movements were affected. Alcohol 
suppressed eye movement frequency and restricted the 
useful field of view. Chlordiazepoxide had a moderate 
antagonistic effect and methapyrilene had a strong 
antagonistic effect on the suppression of saccadic 
frequency by alcohol. Eye movement parameters are 
seen as a sensitive measure of the synergistic effects of 
alcohol in combination with other drugs.—Journal 
abstract. 

9575. Scobie, Stanley R. & Bliss, David K. (State U. 
New York, Binghamton) Ethyl alcohol: Relationships to 
memory for aversive learning in goldfish (Carassius 
auratus). Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychol- 
ogy, 1974(May), Vol. 86(5), 867-874.—Trained 96 goldf- 
ish in a shuttle-avoidance task under various ethanol 
dosages. Ss were tested for recall of the task under either — 
changed or unchanged drug states. Alcohol increased — 
shock-avoidance performance in a dose-related manner. 
Decrements in recall were also dose related with poorer 
recall associated with greater changes in drug state. 
Extended exposure to ethanol did not eliminate the 
decrements in recall. Alcohol also increased reactivity to 
and detectability of electric shock, Alcohol-induced 
changes in responsiveness to stimuli seemed responsible 
for increased avoidance learning. (24 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9576. Segal, David S. & Mandell, Arnold J. (U. 
California, San Diego) Long-term administration of d- 
amphetamine: Progressive augmentation of motor 
activity and stereotypy. Pharmacology, Biochemistry d 
Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 2(2), 249-255.— Notes that the 
competitive relationship between dextroamphetamine- 
induced stereotypy and locomotor activity indicates. the 
importance of their concurrent evaluation, especially 
during chronic studies. Repeated intraperitoneal injec- 
tion of .5, 1.0, 2.5, 5.0, or 7.5 mg/kg dextroamphetamine 
for 36 successive days, in male Sprague-Dawley rats 
continuously exposed to the experimental chambers, 
produced a progressive augmentation in „stereotypy 
and/or locomotion (depending on dose) during the 3-4 
hr interval following injections. In contrast, dark-phase 
locomotor activity (8-20 hrs after each daily injection) 
was maximally reduced (30-40% of controls) after the Ast 
injection of either 5.0 or 7.5 mg/kg dextroamphetamine 
and gradually declined to this level with repeated 
injection of 1.0 and 2.5 mg/kg. Carry-over of both bn 
postinjection augmentation and dark-phase reduction q 
locomotion was revealed during amphetamine retest 
days following discontinuation of daily Seege 
mine injections. Possible mechanisms underlying - 
behavioral alterations are discussed. (28 ref)—Journai 


abstract. 
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9577. Seneca, Harry & Henderson, Edward. (Columbi- 
a U., Coll. of Physicians & Surgeons) Human spermhor- 
mone. Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 22(4), 145-148.— Describes the process 
by which spermhormone (an aqueous factor) was 
prepared from pooled human seminal fluid rich in 
spermatozoa. Tests were made in batches of 20 male and 
20 female 4-6 wk old white mice and 5 controls. Ss 
received spermhormone (1 mg) injected intraperitoneally 
twice a week for as long as 20 wks. The females did not 
manifest any significant changes, but the males were 
hyperactive sexually and always fighting other males. At 
autopsy, the testes and seminal vesicles were much larger 
than in the controls. The seminiferous tubules were 
packed with spermatozoa. Active spermatogenesis was 
evident. The Leydig cells were increased in number and 
size. Both female and male mice were fertile, but there 
was no evidence that spermhormone had estrogenic 
activity. Thus a lipopolysaccharide extracted from 
human spermatozoa stimulated spermatogenesis, the 
Leydig cells, the seminal vesicles, and the growth of male 
mice. (19 ref) —J/ournal abstract. 
9578. Simpson, C. Wayne; DiCara, Leo V. & Wolf, 
George. (U. Michigan, Mental Health Research Inst.) 
Glucocorticoid anorexia in rats. Pharmacology, Biochem- 
istry & Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 19-25.—Investigat- 
ed the effects of 2 mineralocorticoids, 2 glucocorticoids, 
and a compound possessing both activities, on ad lib 
food, water, and salt intake of 46 male Sprague-Dawley 
Spartan albino rats. Dose-response curves for dextroal- 
dosterone, desoxycorticosterone acetate (DOCA), 9-al- 
pha-fluorocortisone, corticosterone, and dexamethasone 
were obtained following subcutaneous injections. Results 
support the conclusion of a clear separation between the 
mineralocorticoids and glucocorticoids in terms of their 
effects on salt and food intake, respectively. In general 
glucocorticoid activity was associated with anorexia 
while mineralocorticoid activity was associated with 
enhanced salt appetite, and the 2 effects appeared 
entirely independent of each other. Single doses of 
dexamethasone and 9-alpha-fluorocortisone significantly 
reduced 24-hr ad lib food intakes and body weights for 
several postinjection days. Conversely, dextroaldoster- 
one, DOCA, 9-alpha-flurocortisone, and corticosterone 
significantly increased salt intakes for 1 or more 
postinjection days. Data are discussed in terms of a 
possible modification of arterial-venous glucose utiliza- 
tion differences affecting hypothalamic sites or the 
possible activation of glucose sensitive hepatic cells. (22 
ref)—Journal abstract. 
9579. Singh, Devendra; Lakey, John R. & Sanders, 
Melanie K. (U. Texas, Austin) Hunger motivation in 
goldthioglucose-treated and genetically obese female 
mice. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(May), Vol. 86(5), 890-897.—Compared genetically 
obese, goldthioglucose-injected, and control mice 
(N = 138) for strength of hunger motivation as assessed 
by their performance on taste reactivity, readiness to eat, 
food-directed activity, and passive avoidance tasks. 
Results indicate that genetically obese mice have greater 
strength of hunger motivation than either goldthioglu- 
cose-injected or control mice, while goldthioglucose- 
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injected and control mice exhibit similar Strength of 
hunger motivation. (17 ref}—Journal abstract, 

9580. Smith, Robert C. (U. Chicago) Alcohol and the 
acceptance of social influence: An experimental stu 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 36(4), 351-366.—36 
male and female 21-30 yr olds participated as couples in 
2 experimental sessions. In | session they were given 
alcohol (maximum alcohol dose .83-1.0 ml/kg) and 
during the other session they received a placebo drink, Ss 
performed a perceptual judgment task which measured 
influence acceptance from their partners and also 
performed several motor and cognitive tasks. Overall, 
alcohol did not significantly decrease influence accept- 
ance (yielding), although most of the Ss were impaired 
on 2 of the motor-cognitive tasks. Although there was no 
relationship between yielding under alcohol and blood- 
alcohol levels of the S pairs or their degree of impairment 
on the motor tasks, small differences in prior drinking 
history did significantly differentiate those Ss who 
showed decreased susceptibility to social influence after 
alcohol. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. P 

9581. Stark, L. G.; Edmonds, H. L. & Keesling, Pa(U. 
California, Medical School, Davis) Penicillin-induced 
epileptogenic foci: |. Time course and the anticonvul- 
sant effects of diphenylhydantoin and diazepam. Neuro- 
pharmacology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 13(4), 261-267.—Diphe- 
nylhydantoin and diazepam exerted anticonvulsant 
effects which were dose related and of short duration In 
41 adult cats with penicillin-induced seizures. Results 
suggest that the evaluation of new drugs for their 
potential anticonvulsant effects must include careful 
attention to details of the time course of abnorual 
activity and to the timing of drug administration when 
using this animal model of epilepsy. (15 ref) 

9582. Stavchansky, Salomon A.; Lubawy, William C. 
& Kostenbauder, Harry B. (U. Kentucky, Albert B. 
Chandler Medical Center, Coll. of Pharmacy) Increase 
of hexobarbital sleeping time and inhibition of drug 
metabolism by the major metabolite of diphenylytor 
toin. Life Sciences, 1974(Apr), Vol. 148), ee" 
— Results of injecting 5-(p-hydroxyphenyl) pem 
dantoin (HPPH), the major metabolite of dipped 
dantoin, intraperitoneally in 14 male Swiss Webster ot 
show that HPPH markedly prolonged Ss ne 
sleeping time and inhibited hexobarbital and eti d is 
phine metabolism by a rat liver homogenio, taken 
suggested that such drug-drug interaction must drugs in 
into account when describing the behavior o E 
the body. (16 ref) EC. 

9583. Stoff, David M.; Mandel, Irwin J f Mental 
David A. & Bridger, Wagner H. (National Inst. sl Mental 
Health, St. Elizabeths Hosp. Div. of Spec onic 
Health Research, Washington, D.C.) Acute SET? 
effects of LSD and 3,4-dimethoxyphenylethy a NET 
shuttlebox escape/avoidance in rats. Pych ` expeti 
gia, 1974, Vol. 36(4), 301-312.—Conductee ^. 2, 
ments in male hooded rats to study the ka 
acute and chronic LSD and 3,-dimethog? escape 
mine (DMPEA) on acquisition of shuttle! ER in the 
oidance and (b) acute DMPEA on perform: 
shuttlebox of pretrained poor performers. 
II, separate groups of male hooded m pu KO) 
intraperitoneally either once with LSD C 
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DMPEA (25, 50, or 100 mg/kg) or saline, or were 
injected daily for 5 days with LSD (.5 mg/kg), DMPEA 
(25 or 100 mg/kg) or saline before an initial acquisition 
test. The acute drug groups were retested 24 hrs later 
under saline. In Exp III, pretrained rats which had 
achieved a low, stable baseline rate of shuttlebox 
performance were injected once with DMPEA (50 
mg/kg) before a performance test and retested 24 hrs 
later under saline. All LSD treatments decreased 
escape-avoidance latencies (excitatory effect) on the 
acquisition test and saline retest, while all DMPEA 
treatments were without effect. (36 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9584. Stubbs, D. Alan & Thomas, John R. (U. Maine, 
Orono) Discrimination of stimulus duration and d- 
amphetamine in pigeons: A psychophysical analysis. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 36(4), 313-322.—3 adult 
male White Carneaux pigeons discriminated visual 
stimulus durations (.5—10 sec) in a psychophysical choice 
procedure. Following the short durations (1-5 sec), 1 of 2 
responses was reinforced; following long durations (5-10 
sec), the other response was reinforced. Discrimination 
accuracy decreased as a function of increasing dose level 
(.25-2.0 mg/kg) of dextroamphetamine. Decrements in 
accuracy were greater for 2 of the 3 Ss following long 
stimulus durations than following short stimulus dura- 
tions. Position response biases increased with dosage 
level. Similar effects of dextroamphetamine occurred 
over the 2 temporal ranges of stimulus durations studied. 
—Journal abstract. 

9585. Svare, Bruce; Davis, Paula G. & Gandelman, 
Ronald. (Rutgers State U., New Brunswick) Fighting 
behavior in female mice following chronic androgen 
treatment during adulthood. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 12(3), 399-403.—Assigned 110 female 
Rockland-Swiss albino ovariectomized mice to groups 
receiving daily subcutaneous injections of testosterone 
propionate (10, 200, or 500 ug) or vehicle. Following 2-6 
wks of treatment with either 200 or 500 ug testosterone 
Propionate (TP), Ss exhibited aggressive behavior. Daily 
administration of 10 ug TP did not produce a significant 
Increase in the number of females that fought. A 2nd 
experiment with 20 Ss showed that adult, ovariectomized 
mice chronically treated with 500 TP attacked 
olfactory bulbectomized males but not intact females. 
—Journal abstract. 

9586. Tagliamonte, A.; Fratta, W.; Del Fiacco, M. & 
Gessa, G. L. (U. Cagiliari, Inst. of Pharmacology, Italy) 
Possible stimulatory role of brain dopamine in the 
Copulatory behavior of male rats. Pharmacology, Bio- 
Chemistry & Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 2(2), 257-260. 
i-Apomorphine and a combination of Ro-4-4602 with 
evodopa increased the copulatory behavior of male 
SH Wistar rats with a low basal level of sexual activity. 
d IS effect was prevented by haloperidol, which. also 

PPressed the spontaneous copulatory behavior in Se 

with high basal level of sexual activity. (24 ref) 
E n Taukulis, Harald K. (Memorial U. Newfound- 
Ene 3 John's, Canada) Odor aversions produced oe 
104), 30 US delays. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
BAY 5-510.—Allowed 48 Long-Evans hooded rats to 
sey Water while a stream of amyl acetate vapor was 
*d towards the end of the drinking spout. Toxicosis 
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was then induced via the injection of lithium chloride 
after delays of 0, .5, 1, 4, and 12 hrs for different groups. 
When compared with no-toxicosis controls, significant 
roy ee obtained for all except the 12-hr group. 
` Tinklenberg, Jared R., et al. (Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) Drug involvement in 
criminal assaults by adolescents. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1974(May), Vol. 30(5), 685-689.—Compared 
50 male, adolescent, assaultive offenders incarcerated in 
California for drug use and criminal behavior with 80 
nonassaultive offenders of similar background by utiliz- 
ing semistructured interviews and a review of official 
records. In. 36 of the 56 assaults resulting in tissue 
damage, the assailant described himself as under the 
influence of a drug at the time of the offense. Alcohol or 
secobarbital, alone or in combination with other drugs, 
were reported in 31 of the 36 drug-related assaults 
including 7 assaults that resulted in the death of the 
victim. Marihuana used alone or with other drugs was 
associated with 6 assaults; amphetamine was linked with 
2 offenses. Ss overwhelmingly selected secobarbital as ` 
the drug most likely to enhance assaultive tendencies. 
—Journal abstract. 3 

9589. Vanderweele, Dennis A.; Novin, Donald; Rezek, 
Milan & Sanderson, John D. (Occidental Coll.) Duodenal 
or hepatic-portal glucose perfusion: Evidence for 
duodenally-based satiety. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 12(3), 467-473.—Found that hepatic- 
portal infusions of glucose solutions of up to 30% 
concentration had no effect on food intake in 10 fi 
feeding rabbits. In contrast, similar volumes and concen- 
trations, intraduodenally perfused in 15 Ss, reduced food 
intake, especially in the Ist hr postinjection when 
compared to equal volumes and osmotic concentrations 
of saline solutions. This duodenally-based suppression of 
food intake was completely abolished in 3 recovered, 
subdiaphragmatically vagotomized Ss. The possibility of 
vagally-mediated receptors is proposed which are acti- 
vated either directly by nutrients or by the secretions 
which result from the presenco of these nutrients in the 
duodenum. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9590. Vado, Michael R.; Lutz, Michael P. & Domino, 
Edward F. (U. Michigan) Structure activity relations of | 
some indolealkylamines in comparison to phenethyla- ` 
mines on motor activity and acquisition of avoidance — 
behavior. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 36(0, ^ 
— Compared the structure-activity relationships (SAI d j 
of various known hallucinogenic and Weeer. | 
indolealkylamine and phenethylamine derivatives b. d 
different behaviors: the locomotor activity ot Da j 
albino mice and acquisition of l-way avoidance vs avior | 
in male Holtzman albino rats. Certain parallel d Me. d 
observed between the 2 classes of compounds. a- Ve 2: 
substituted derivatives of the indoles and phene gie: 
mines increased dramatically psychomotor stim 


reduced by the more potent hallucinogens 
motor stimulants S both a y 
nhanced the psychomotor sti d 
Sege tested Ke deu D o rdi 
dextroamphetamine, LSD-25, and mescaline. 

—Journal abstract. 
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|) 9591. Volavka, Jan; Levine, Robert; Feldstein, Stanley 
-& Fink, Max. (New York Medical Coll., N.Y.) Short- 
term effects of heroin in man: Is EEG related to 
behavior? Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(May), 
Vol. 30(5), 677-681.—Administered 25 mg of heroin 
itravenously to 19 detoxified 19-43 yr old male heroin 
ostaddicts on 2 occasions and a placebo on 2 other 
occasions. 2 tasks were administered: an auditory 
| detection task to measure performance and a mood 
monitoring task to measure the subjective reports of 
"high." Each task was administered once after heroin 
and once after the placebo. EEG, breathing rate, heart 
ate, and pupil size were measured before and after each 
injection. Heroin injections resulted in an increase in 
reaction time and of omission errors, in a slowing of the 
EEG, decrease of the breathing rate and pupillary 
diameter, and increase of heart rate. The time course of 
these changes and of the heroin "high" was defined. 
"While an increase in number of omission errors was 
| associated with a decrease in EEG frequency, the rate of 
increase was differentially affected by heroin and 
placebo. Administration of heroin was followed by a 
| prolongation of reaction time. Intensity of the subjective 
"high" was negatively related to the EEG frequency, 
- breathing rate, and pupil size. This test battery is useful 
_ for measurement of effects of opiates and their antago- 
nists. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 
9592. Walker, Don W. & Hunter, Bruce E. (Veterans 
. Administration Hosp., Medical Research, Gainesville, 
Fla.) Prolonged alcohol consumption in the rat: Ab- 
ence of retrograde amnesia for an avoidance response. 
! Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
2(1), 63-66.—Pretrained 30 male Long-Evans hooded 
rats to a criterion of 80% correct responses on a 
shuttlebox avoidance task and subsequently divided 
|| them into 3 groups matched for performance and weight. 
One group received ethanol in a liquid diet which served 
as the source of calories and fluid. One control group 
was individually pair-fed the identical liquid diet except 
that sucrose was isocalorically substituted for ethanol. A 
2nd control group was maintained on pelleted laboratory 
food and water. After 18 wks of these diets, all Ss were 
given laboratory food and water ad lib. 3 mo after the 
ethanol- and sucrose-containing diets were replaced with 
. laboratory food and water, Ss were tested for retention of 
| the avoidance response. It was found that the groups 
= were statistically indistinguishable on the measures of 
retention used. Results are interpreted as being in 
agreement with clinical descriptions of alcoholic Korsa- 
koff patients. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 
9593. Wedeking, P. W. & Babington, R. G. (Squibb 
Inst. for Medical Research, Princeton, N.J.) A head- 
holder for inhalation anesthesia or resuscitation of rats. 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
2(1), 127-129.—Describes the design of a versatile rat 
head-holder which enables the investigator to maintain 
close control over the level of inhalation anesthesia. The 
mechanism is easily modified for use with larger or 
smaller rodents and can be interfaced with other surgical 
equipment. 
9594. Wise, Roy A. & Dawson, Vivien. (Sir George 

Williams U., Center for Research on Drug Dependence, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Diazepam-induced eating 
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d 
and lever pressing for food in sated rats, Journal 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(May), 
86(5), 930-941.—Found in 8 experiments with 
Wistar rats that diazepam (2.5 mg/kg) produced vigi 
ous eating but not drinking in sated Ss. The effect 
found with familiar food in both test box and home c 
and during both day and night. Ss trained under E 
deprivation leverpressed for food but not water un 
diazepam; the rate of response was dose dependent. 
Diazepam motivated learning of leverpressing for foo 
but not as well as did deprivation. Diazepam-induced 
eating lasted 25-30 min and ‘was terminated by feedb 
from eating, rather than by catabolism of the d 
Stomach loads of food but not of water inhibited th 
eating. These data indicate that diazepam has sj 
actions on hunger or food-satiety mechanisms. Za 
—Journal abstract. 

9595. Wong, Roderick & Hardisty, Richard. (U. British .— 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Sodium intake induced 
by aldactazide and formalin injections. Behavioral 
Biology, 1974(May), Vol. 11(1), 127—130.— Presented 36 
male Long-Evans hooded rats with water and 1.0% NaCl 
solution and measured their fluid intake for 5 days; 
then were given either injections of spironlactone ant 
hydrochlorothiazide (Aldactazide-A), formalin, or H 
NaCl. Aldactazide induced sodium appetite in rats to 
same extent as formalin injections. 

9596. Yasuhara, Motohiro & Naito, Hiroe. (Kai 
Medical U., Osaka, Japan) Characteristic actions of. 
CDP-choline on the central nervous system. Current 
Therapeutic Research, 1974(Apr), Vol. 16(4), 346-34. 
—Performed EEG and EMG studies in rabbits tol 
elucidate the CNS mechanism of cytidine diphosphat 
(CDP) choline. Results on the threshold for arousal 
reaction and evoked muscular discharges by stimulation 
of the brain reticular formation indicate that CDP- 
choline arouses consciousness and intensifies e 
the pyramidal system, a mechanism of action from S. 
stimulants such as metrazol and amphetamine. The 
action of CDP-choline on evoked muscular disch 
caused by stimulation of the cerebral cortex 3 
hippocampus was facilitatory on the pyramidal syst 
and inhibitory on the extrapyramidal system. Moreo) 
threshold of muscular discharges caused by cere 
cortex stimulation after damage to the internal ca] 
declined on administration of CDP-choline, sugg 
that the drug may be a satisfactory agent for treatin, 
sequelae of apoplexy in man.—Journal abstract. 
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9597. Beer, Colin G. (New Coll., U. Oxford, Eng 
Comparative ethology and the evolution of b 
In N. F. White (Ed.), Ethology and psychiatry: pe 
Clarence M. Hincks Memorial Lectures, held at Me 
University, 1970. Toronto, Canada: U. Toronto 
1974. xi, 264 p. $4.—Discusses 2 important B. a 
study of behavior evolution—the historical e š 
from what did a given behavior evolve ani e j^ ke 
intermediate stages) and the question of ST, ai 
adaptive significance of a given behavior). ] 
of shared patterns of structural organization 
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concept of homology are defined, and the importance of 
restricting the study of behavioral homology to the 
lowest taxonomic levels (e.g., species or genera) is 
emphasized. 

9598. Campbell, Andrew C.; Dart, John K.; Head, 
Stephen M. & Ormond, Rubert F. (Marine Biological 
Lab, Port Sudan, Republic of Sudan) The feeding 
activity of Echinostrephus molaris (de Blainville) in the 
central Red Sea. Marine Behaviour & Physiology, 1973, 
Vol. 2(2), 155-169.— Describes the feeding behavior of E. 
molaris, a small Indo-Pacific echinoid which burrows in 
coral reef limestone. Normally individuals do not leave 
the burrows so they cannot graze on algae growing 
around the burrow mouth. E molaris catches floating 
algal particles with its long aboral spines. When a 
particle touches one of these organs or a tube-foot in the 
area, the surrounding spines converge and grip it. 
Captured fragments are lowered to the test by further 
tube-foot and spine action and are then passed across the 
ambitus towards the mouth. They are held by the oral 
tube-feet and the shorter curved oral spines which aid 
ingestion. The behavioral and structural modifications 


shown for this habit are discussed. Burrowing and 
particle collecting have allowed E molaris to occupy a 
particular niche on the reef. A similar method of food 


gathering is reported for Echinometra mathaei (de 
Blainville). (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9599, de Ghett, V. J. (State U. New York, Potsdam) 
Developmental changes in the rate of ultrasonic 
vocalization in the Mongolian gerbil. Developmental 
Psychobiology, 1974(May), Vol. 7(3), 267-272.—Investi- 
gated developmental changes in the rate of ultrasonic 
vocalization in 40 Mongolian gerbils from birth until 30 
days of age. The rate of ultrasonic vocalization increased 
from birth until Day 4. Following Day 4, the rate 
declined rapidly until Day 10. A moderate decline in the 
rate occurred from Days 10 to 13. After Day 13, the 
decline in the rate of ultrasonic vocalization was very 
gradual. Vocalizations were not detected on Day 20 or 
thereafter. Developmental changes in the rate of ultra- 
sonic vocalization corresponded to those changes report- 
ed for the laboratory mouse and laboratory rat. Further- 
more, daily changes in the rate of ultrasonic vocalization 
followed the pattern that would have been predicted 
from knowledge of the development of homoiothermy in 
this Species, (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9600. Ewer, R. F. (U. Ghana, Legon) The biology and 
behaviour of a free-living population of black rats 
(Rattus rattus). Animal Behaviour Monographs, 1971, 
Vol. 4(3), 127-174.—Studied a population of wild black 
rats nesting in the roof of a laboratory building in Ghana 

Y supplying food every evening in an adjacent court- 
Yard for 2 9-mo periods, separated by a 3-mo period with 
no food supplied. Observations of behavioral patterns 
Were aided by identification of young, subadults, and 
Adults of each sex and of occasional individuals with 
distinguishing characteristics. Ss accepted a variety of 
foods, including meats. Small pieces were eaten in situ 
and larger pieces were carried to the nest. Predatory 
attacks on small vertibrates and insects were frequent. Ss 
visiting the feeding place formed a unit with a definite 
“cial structure with a single dominant Male present, 
Occasionally lesser males ranked in linear hierarchy, and 
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usually 2 or 3 mutually tolerant females who were 
subordinate to the ranking males but dominated all 
others. Intra- and intergroup attacks were initiated 
primarily by the females, 10 categories of the prima 
Social interaction, aggression, are described in detail. 
Other behaviors described are maintenance activities, 
courtship, mating, reproduction, parental care, and 
problem-solving. Reasons for differences between free- 
living and caged rats studied by other authors are 
discussed. (35 ref) H E Paynter. 
9601. File, Sandra E. & Plotkin, H. C. (City of 
London Polytechnic, England) Habituation in the 
neonatal rat. Developmental Psychobiology, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 7(2), 121-127.—Investigated habituation of a head- 
raising and turning response, elicited by a puff of air 
directed at the dorsal body surface, in 32 hooded Lister 
rats over the first 7 days postpartum. The procedures 
used provided controls for litter effects, spontaneous 
activity, body temperature loss, sensitization effects, and 
handling. From Day 3 the response could be elicited 
significantly more frequently than it occurred spontane- — 
ously. Thereafter, on each successive day, Ss required an 
increasing number of trials to habituate this response. 
—Journal abstract. : oul 
9602. Gleitman, Henry, (U. Pennsylvania) 
animals to understand the experimenter's instructions. 
Animal Learning & Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. EU 1-5, 
—Describes a general procedure through which anii 
may be trained to understand certain instructions posed 
by the E. Animals trained in this way could then provide | 
the answers to some questions that have often been 
dismissed as anthropomorphic and untestable, such as: 
Are conditioned reinforcers sought or avoided because 
of what they signal or for their own sake? Can animals 
distinguish between "before" and "after"? Can they 
recall? Special emphasis is paid to some issues in the 
learned taste aversion literature. (20 reit Jm 
abstract. ; 
9603. Hinde, R. A. (Medical ECH Eu 
Development & Integration of Behavior Unit, U. 
Cambridge, England) On the design of check-sheets. 
Primates, 1973(Dec), Vol. 14(4), 393-406.—Cites the 
wide use of check sheets for recording the behavior of 
primates and emphasizes the need for selecting the — 
material to be recorded with regard to specified goals, 1 
Various aspects of design, including the nature of the - 
units chosen, the number, scope and mutual exclusives 
ness of categories, and their physical arrangement on the 
sheet, are discussed. Recording in time blocks oF at 
redetermined intervals each has its own advantages - 
difficulties, Check sheets for recording sequences 
behavior are considered briefly. It is stressed that H 
conclusions to be drawn from e en data depend ` 
sign of the sheet.—Journal abstract. 
p. b Edi, M. (Baylor Coll. of Medicine, Se 4 
ton, Tex.) Squirrel monkey ica. 1974 ARE, | 
preliminary report. Acta Oto-Laryngologica. 
Vol. 77(4), 284-288.—Describes a test kee n» ie 
the degree and direction of bodily dusel reet 
ordinary walk without being affected by e 
ec? ive postlabyrinthectomy cases ex 
training. Representative posta» ] change of bodily 
hibited some oscillating directional change 
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- dysequilibrium which was previously observed by the 
squirrel monkey rail test. (German summary) (21 ref) 

9605. King, James E.; Fobes, Jacqueline T. & Fobes, 
James L. (U. Arizona) Development of early behaviors 
in neonatal squirrel monkeys and cotton-top tamarins. 
Developmental Psychobiology, 1974(Mar) Vol. 7(2), 
- 97—-109.—Observed the development of simple, nonsocial 
- behaviors in 3 squirrel monkeys and 5 cotton-top 
|. tamarins. One group of observed behaviors included 
` rooting, orienting up, clasping, and grasping, and was 
— assumed to be more directly related to maintenance of 
| maternal contact and nursing than others such as visual 
|) and auditory orienting, crawling, walking, and climbing 
- down. Comparison of results with previously reported 
- data from rhesus monkeys and galagos supported the 
. hypothesis that neonatal behaviors related to maternal 
contact and nursing persist longer in species with 
relatively passive maternal behaviors than in species with 
relatively active maternal behaviors. In contrast, the 
development of neonatal behaviors not directly related 
to maternal contact and nursing was not found to vary 
reliably as a function of species. (I5 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9606. Klatt, Dennis H. & Stefanski, Raymond A. 
(Massachusetts Inst. of Technology, Research Lab. of 
Electronics) How does a mynah bird imitate human 
speech? Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 55(4), 822-832.—Obtained broad-band 
spectrograms and computer-generated spectra of a 
trained Indian Hill mynah bird and its tutor each saying 
7 English sentences composed of 4-12 phonetic seg- 
ments. A new description of the behavior of the mynah 
Syrinx is proposed to account for the observed acoustic 
patterns. (24 ref) 

9607. Lehrman, Daniel S. Can psychiatrists use 
ethology? In N. F. White (Ed.), Ethology and psychiatry: 
From the Clarence M. Hincks Memorial Lectures, held at 
McMaster University, 1970. Toronto, Canada: U. 
Toronto Press, 1974. xi, 264 p. $4.—Discusses the 
applicability of ethological data to the human condition 
and how psychiatrists and ethologists each view the 
other's field of study. Suggestions for preventing distor- 
tion of data from animal behavior studies are presented, 
and the dangers of obtaining data from 1 species and 
applying it to another or using it to confirm social 
prejudices are examined, 

9608. Rood, J. P. (Michigan State U.) Ecological and 
behavioural comparisons of three genera of Argentine 
cavies. Animal Behaviour Monographs, 1972, Vol. 5(1), 

3-83.— Studied the ecology and behavior of 3 genera of 
Caviinae for 24 yrs. Data were collected by observation 
of individually marked Microcavia australis, Galea 
musteloides, and Cavia aperea living free and in outdoor 
pens. In addition, colonies of Cavia porcellus (domestic 
guinea-pigs) and C. aperea X C. porcellus hybrids were 
observed in pens. It was found that Galea and Cavia bred 
primarily in the spring and early summer while Microca- 
via bred only in the spring and summer. Gestation 
ranged from 53-61 days and yielded mean litter sizes of 
2.1-2.8 over all forms studied. Males formed stable linear 
dominance hierarchies in all forms whereas females 
varied from linear dominance hierarchies in Cavia aperea 
to amicable contactual relationships in Microcavia 
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australis. Adult females (particularly Cavia aperea 
sometimes responded aggressively to juveniles while 
adult males responded sexually to juvenile females and 
in some forms also to juvenile males. It is suggested that 
domestication results in greater tolerance of conspecifics, 
more overt sexual behavior, and lower vocalization 
thresholds. (51 ref)—W. E. Paynter. 

9609. Rose, M. D. (U. Nairobi, Kenya) Quadrupedal. 
ism in primates. Primates, 1973(Dec), Vol. 14(4), 
337-357.—Analyzes quadrupedalism in terms of posi- 
tional behavior (locomotor and postural activities in an 
environmental context), and a number of categories are 
defined. For arboreal primates different adaptations are 
evident in animals of different body sizes. However, all 
adaptations are related to the exploitation of the small 
branch setting. (6 p ref) 

9610. Sandberg, Donna M. (Florida State U.) The 
influence of feeding on behavior and nematocyst 
discharge of the sea anemone Calliactis tricolor. Marine 
Behaviour & Physiology, 1972(Dec), Vol. 1(3), 219-238, 
—Observed a decrease in basitrichous isorhiza and 
spirocyst nematocysts in a fully fed sea anemone when 
compared to unfed Ss. Discharge of tentacle nematocysts 
of an intact living S was inhibited by anesthetics anda — - 
decrease in temperature. The chemical (food origin) 
threshold for discharge of basitrichs was higher than for 
spirocysts, and the implications of these results are 
discussed. The most probable cause for the observed 
decrease in nematocyst discharge is a combination of 
food present in the gastrovascular cavity and a physical 
stretching of the cavity. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9611. Spirito, Carl P. (U. Virginia) An analysis of 
swimming behavior in the portunid crab Callinectes 
sapidus. Marine Behaviour & Physiology, 1972(Dec), Vol. 
1(3), 261-276.—Used high-speed cinematography 10 
analyze a portunid crab. The posture adopted for 
sideways swimming included the rigid extension a 
trailing legs 1-4 and the cyclic beating of the modifie 
Sth-legs. There was also beating of leading legs 2 £d f 
Sth-legs beat in near synchrony at 4/sec while legs 
beat in a normal walking gait at 2/sec. There Mr. | 
significant phase coupling between legs 2-4 and is ts 
legs. Amputation of single walking-legs (2-4) St SC 
remaining 2 legs to beat alternately and phase reta GES 
ships appeared between remaining walking-legs an 
Sth-legs. Amputation of single Sth-legs caus ffecis 
changes in walking-legs and bilateral amputation e a 
were also absent. Results lead to the et 
neural control systems to account for the obse 
behavior.—Journal abstract. (Ohio 

9612. Vrtunski, Predrag & Wolin, Lee Riten, 
Mental Health & Mental Retardation Kee 
Lab. of Neurophysiology, Cleveland) Mea p 4 
licking response execution in the rat. M a 
Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 12(5), SE, cal 
signal averager, the rat’s licking response cr wee an 
be described in terms of time integral of force. response 
on-line computer was used, parameters o! E 
duration, peak force, and interlick interval ut oblems 
Use of these measures in investigation O E of 
related to initiation, execution, and regulatió 
licking response is discussed. 
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9613. Watkins, William A. (Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Inst., Mass.) Bandwidth limitations and analysis 
of cetacean sounds, with comments on “Delphinid 
sonar: Measurement and analysis" [K. J. Diercks, R. T. 
Trochta, and W. E. Evans, J. Acoust. Soc. Am. 54, 
200-204 (1973)] Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1974(Apr), Vol. 55(4), 849-853.—Notes that 
very short sounds from cetaceans whose components are 
above the bandwidth of the equipment are recorded as 
low-level broad-band pulses. The distortions of transient 
pulses reported by Diercks, Trochta, and Evans (see PA, 
Vol 52:552) are suggestive of overload resonance and 
nonlinearity. The evidence does not seem to support the 
implication that these animals produce similar echoloca- 
tion sounds in spite of different situations and tasks, or 
that lower-frequency emphases in their pulsed sounds are 
artifacts of limited bandwidth equipment. (16 ref) 

9614. Wise, Kathryn L.; Wise, Larry A. & 
Zimmermann, Robert R. (U. Montana) Piagetian object 
permanence in the infant rhesus monkey. Developmental 
Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 10(3), 429-437.—Investigat- 
ed the development of object permanance in a longitudi- 
nal study of 2 infant rhesus monkeys in 1 human and 2 
subhuman analog testing situations. The ages at which 
certain object-related behaviors were demonstrated by 
s stable responses were found by the presentation 
asks that involved various manipulations of objects. 
ch testing situation a sequence of development of 
object permanence was found that was very similar to 
the one described by J. Piaget for the child, and in each 
case the sequence culminated in behaviors nearly as 
complex as those described by Piaget for the 2-yr-old 
human infant.—Journal abstract. 


Learning & Motivation 


_ 9615. Ainslie, G. W. (Harvard U.) Impulse control in 
pigeons. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1974(May), Vol. 21(3), 485-489.—Gave 10 White Car- 
neaux pigeons a small, immediate food reinforcement for 
pecking a key, and a larger, delayed reinforcement for 
not pecking this key. Most Ss pecked the key on more 
than 95% of trials. However, when pecking a differently 
colored key at an earlier time prevented this option from 
becoming available, 3 Ss consistently pecked it, thereby 
forcing themselves to wait for the larger reward. They 
did not peck the earlier key when it did not prevent this 
option, This is an experimental example of psychological 
impulse and a learnable device to control it. Although 
Only a minority of the Ss learned it, the fact that such 
learning is possible at all argues for a theory of delayed 
reward that can predict change of preference as à 
function of elapsing time. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9616. Aitken, P. P. (U. Oxford, Human Development 
Research Unit, England) Early experience, emotionality, 
d exploration in the rat: A critique of Whimbey and 
weree hypothesis. Developmental Psychobiology, 

274(Mar), Vol. 7(2), 129-134.—A. E. Whimbey and V. 
‘t Denenberg have suggested that emotionality and 
exploration are orthogonal or independent dimensions of 
p havior which can be affected to different degrees by 
$ imulation during infancy. It is suggested that the 
GE Structure of the data on which they based this 

'ypothesis Supports the viewpoint that the relationship 
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between Measures of fearfulness and exploration is 
inverse. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9617. Allison, James & Timberlake, William. (Indiana 
U.) Instrumental and contingent saccharin licking in 
rats: Response deprivation and reinforcement. Learning 
& Motivation, 1974(May), Vol. 5(2), 231-247,—Conduct- 
ed 2 experiments with 11 Murphy Farms and 8 
Holtzman male albino rats, respectively. Ss' instrumental 
licking of .4% saccharin solution was increased by the 
contingent opportunity to lick a less-preferred saccharin 
solution when the contingency schedule deprived the S 
of the contingent response, but not otherwise. Schedules 
that imposed comparable amounts of response depriva- 
tion produced comparable increases in instrumental 
responding. Results support the hypothesis that instru- 
mental responding will increase if and only if the 
contingency schedule deprives the S of the contingent 
response. They also support the implication that the 
predicted increase will occur even if the contingent 
response has a lower operant level than the instrumental | 
response.—Journal abstract. 

9618. Amemiya, Toyoko. (Tokyo U. of Education, 
Japan) [Effects of percentage of reinforcement upon 
behavioral contrast in the rat.] (Japn) Annual of Animal - 
Psychology, 1970(Oct), Vol. 20(1), 7-17.—Studied the ` 
behavioral contrast effect in situations involving a free. 
choice. 90 naive Wistar rats learned to a] ch food in. 
2 T mazes, one with a black and the other with a white 
runway. Regardless of the choice of the arms, Ss were 
reinforced on a fixed percentage of trials while running 
in one maze (S1), and on another percentage in the other 
(S2). Positive contrast appeared: groups which received 
the same percentage of reinforcement in S1, but smaller 
percentages in S2, demonstrated shorter startin laten- 
cies in Sl. Also, the position preference in SI was 
opposite from the preference in S2, suggesting a contrast 
of aversive effect produced by a smaller percentage of 
reinforcement. Results are explained better by frustra- 
tion than by adaptation level. (English summary) (23 ref) 
—S. Nakajima. 

9619. Anisman, Hymie & ide ee (U. 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) 
shock and shock-produced conflict on self selection of 
alcohol in rats. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 27-33. —Results of 5 experiments 
with a total of 60 Holtzman and 12 Sprague-Dawley 
male rats show that the stress of inescapable unavoidable 
shock produced increased self-selection of alcohol, These 
effects were maintained only so long as the shock 
schedule was continued. Factors such as predictability of 
shock, shock schedule, and nutritional deficiency did not 
alter alcohol consumption substantially, In contrast to 
the effects of inescapable unavoidable stress, shock- 

roduced conflict did not lead to the self-selection of 
alcohol. Results are interpreted in terms of a tension- 
reduction hypothesis and the role of control over 
aversive stimulation. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 1 

9620. Archer, John. (U. Sussex, School of eV 

Sciences, Brighton, England) Sex differences bi 


emotional behavior of strains of laboratory 
Animal Learning & Behavior, 1974(Feb). Vol. 2( 1), 43-48. 


— tigated sex differences in the emotional 
of 140 Sprague-Dawley albino, 40 Wistar albino, and 40 
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- Long-Evans hooded rats, using a variety of measures 
taken during the initial 2 min of open-field exposure and 
after a loud bell had sounded. Ss were tested either in a 
| clean open field or in one containing the odor of a same- 
sex conspecific. No general overall sex differences for a 
| variety of measures associated with emotional reactivity 
"were found, so results do not support the theory that 
male rats are more “emotional” than females. Sex 
|| differences for particular measures associated with 
emotional responsiveness were found, but these varied 
- with the strain, measure, and odor condition. Odor was 
| particularly important.—Journal abstract. 

| 9621. Bauermeister, José J. & Schaeffer, Robert W. 
- (U. Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras) Reinforcement relation: 
| Reversibility within daily experimental sessions. Bulletin 
Wl. of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Mar), Vol. 3(3-A), 
|) 206-208.—Obtained running and licking response prob- 
abilities in 3 female albino rats for the Ist and last 13- 
min periods of 30-min daily test sessions. When licking 
was the more probable response, it reinforced running; 
when running was the more probable response, it 
reinforced licking. These data confirm the relative and 
reversible properties of the reinforcement relation. 
—Journal abstract. 

9622. Baum, Morrie; Foidart, Donald S. & Lapointe, 
André (U. Moncton, New Brunswick, Canada) Rapid 
extinction of a conditioned taste aversion following 
unreinforced intraperitoneal injection of the fluid CS. 

, Physiology & Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 12(5), 871-873. 
_ — Female hooded rats injected with a concentrated form 
of saccharin-cyclamate solution showed subsequent 
rapid extinction of the conditioned taste aversion caused 
by lithium chloride poisoning. An analogy is made to the 
technique of flooding (response prevention) used to 
hasten extinction of active, shock-motivated avoidance 
behavior. 

9623. Behar, Isaac. (U.S. Army Medical Research 
Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Performance of rhesus monkeys 
on two-cue problems with cues separated. Animal 
Learning & Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 2(1), 49-53—Used 
differential reinforcements to evaluate relative perform- 
ance on color and form dimensions during acquisition of 
2-cue problems by 6 learning-set-sophisticated male 
rhesus monkeys. Ss received 24 2-choice problems, each 
generated from 3 planometric stimuli: a reference 
stimulus, an alternate stimulus identical in color but 
differing in form, and one identical in form but differing 
in color. The reference stimulus appeared on every trial 

of a problem and was paired with one or the other 
alternate on a given trial. On half of the problems, the 
reference stimulus was positive and on the remainder 
was negative. Acquisition was nearly equivalent on both 
cue dimensions with positive reference stimuli, but only 
one dimension was learned with negative reference 
stimuli, Results are interpreted as unfavorable to 
attention theory. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9624. Borer, Katarina T. (U. Michigan, Neuroscience 
Lab.) Absence of weight regulation in exercising 
hamsters. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol. 12(4), 
589—597.—Reports that in a 3-mo experiment with 56 
mature golden hamsters, spontaneous activity on hori- 
zontal discs caused a permanent upward displacement of 
hamster weight, length, and in some circumstances, 
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percentage of body fat. This phenomenon was 
ed through an immediate increase in the rate of 
gain, a disappearance of a preference for su 
seeds, and a delayed and gradual increase in food 
during and immediately following the activity period, 
week after termination of spontaneous disc. rum 
normal regulation of body weight was reinstated 
maintained at the new elevated weight level, 
suggest that some concomitant of spontaneous activi 
hamsters renders the weight-regulatory meci 
inoperative. The experiment was replicated 
additional hamsters. (28 ref)—Journal abstract, 
9625. Branch, Marc N. & Hegge, Frederick W. 
Florida) Effects of changeover contingencies on ai 
ry stimulus control of two responses. Animal Lea 
Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 2(1), 34-38.—Exposed. 
Sprague-Dawley rats to a procedure in which audi 
stimuli signaled which of 2 levers was associated Wi 
VI 60-sec schedule of food presentation. Presses o 
lever not associated with the VI schedule ("err 
postponed availability of reinforcement on thei 
lever by either a fixed number of responses or. 
amount of time. Increasing the number of responsi 
which “errors” postponed food availability enhanced 
level of stimulus control, and after a relativel 
degree of control had been achieved, reduction 
requirement had no effect. Control experiments ruled ot 
extended exposure to the discrimination procedure as 
factor in the increase in stimulus control. It is s e 
that the time of introduction of a changeover coni 
cy is an important determinant of its effect—Jo 
abstract. kK 
9626. Braveman, Norman S. (Memorial U. 
foundland, St. John's, Canada) Poison-based a 
learning with flavored or colored water in guinea 
Learning & Motivation, 1974(May), Vol. 5(2), 182-1 
—Fed guinea pigs (n = 32 in each experimen! 
solution which had a distinctive taste or appearance an 
1 hr later made them sick by an intraperitoneal inj 
of lithium chloride. Upon recovery from the eff 
sickness the Ss in Exp I showed aversions to à 
tasting, sour solution or to a strong tasting, 
solution. Ss in Exp II formed aversions to tap 
which had been colored either red or blue EH 
Exp III formed aversions to tap water which ha 
presented in either red or blue drinking tubes.” 
sickness was not contingent upon drinking @ 
solution there was no sign of decreased consump 
the test solutions. The differences between the Es 
of Exp II and III and those typically found with rà 
be explained by the fact that guinea pigs appear t 
both taste and visual cues in food selection WT 
primarily use only gustatory cues. Results 
that the ability to form poison-based aver 
cues is not totally dependent upon a highly 
visual system.—Journal abstract. 
9627. Browne, Michael P. & Dinsmoor, ` 
(Indiana U.) Wyckoff's observing response: 
learn to observe stimuli for free food but not Vo 
extinction. Learning & Motivation, INS pi 
165-173.—Gave 4 naive male White on 
periods of free food delivery alternating WH 
extinction. The experimental chamber ho 
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half. Initially the Ss could produce stimuli selectively 
associated with these schedules by standing on the right 
side of the chamber and later by standing on the left side. 
In both phases, Ss produced the free food stimulus most 
of the time it was available but did not increase above 
baseline the time spent producing the extinction stimu- 
lus. It is concluded that, when alternative stimuli are 
available, the pigeon prefers the stimulus associated with 
the greater frequency of reinforcement although the 
choice results in no biological advantage.—Journal 
abstract. 

9628. Campbell, A. Bruce & Seiden, Lewis S. (U. 
Chicago) The effect of relative and absolute reinforce- 
ment magnitude on operant responding. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 12(5), 843-849.—Examined 
whether operant responding observed after shifts in 
reinforcement magnitude are due to antecedent rein- 
forcement conditions or to the absolute reinforcement 
magnitude in effect at any given time. All Ss in both 
experiments were responding on a multiple variable 
interval 20 sec extinction schedule of reinforcement. In 
Exp I 4 male Sprague-Dawley rats were trained on .04- 
ml dippers, and were subsequently switched to both large 
and smaller dipper sizes. In Exp II 3 groups of 6 Ss were 
trained on .01, .04, and .10-ml dippers; each group was 
run exclusively on its designated dipper size. Data from 
both experiments were computer processed to yield a 
detailed description of response pattern. Rate of re- 
sponse during both schedule components depended on 
reinforcement magnitude only in Exp I. Pausing behav- 
ior after reinforcement and during response runs was 
inversely correlated with reinforcement magnitude in 
both experiments. It is concluded that pausing is a 
function of absolute dipper size, but response rate is à 
function. of prior reinforcement conditions. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. A Quid 

9629. Capaldi, E. J. & Haggbloom, Steven J. (Purdue 
U.) influence of reward rene on the initial 
Nonreward effect. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 3(3-B), 219-221—In a study with 4 
groups of 10 male albino Holtzman rats, 2 groups of Ss 
received 20 nonrewarded (N) runway trials followed by 
either 20 small-reward (2 pellets) or 20 large-reward (20 
Grup cre Romana (cup 2 er A 

T e small- = 
large-reward (Group 20-20) trials were also included. An 
initial nonreward effect (INE) was obtained, with 
Groups N-2 and N-20 being more resistant to extinction 
than Groups 2-2 and 20-20, respectively. The size of the 

NE was independent of reward magnitude, and small- 
dida groups were more resistant to extinction than 
Arge-reward groups.—Journal abstract. ` 

9630. Capaldi, Elizabeth D. & Hovancik, John R. 
(Purdue U.) Effects of partial vs consistent reward in 
NR d, cona eel 

roduc: 
Animal Learning & Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 2(1), 39-42. 
Gave 4 groups of 6 male Holtzman albino rats pairings 
of 2 stimuli (S, and Sj) with reward noncontingently in 
€ Skinner box. During noncontingent pairings, the bar 
was immobilized. For Group CC 100% of the presenta- 
tions of both stimuli were rewarded; for Group PP 50% 
of the Presentations of each stimulus were rewarded; and 
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for Group PC | stimulus was followed by reward on 50% 
of its presentations, while the 2nd stimulus was followed 
by Ay o of its presentations, A 4th group 
received the stimuli and reward nonpaired. In à 
subsequent rewarded test phase, the a facilitati 
effects of the stimuli were evaluated. In the test phase al 
groups that received reward paired with S, and S, 
performed better in the presence of S, and S, than the 
group for which the stimuli were not paired with reward. 
For groups that received the stimuli paired with reward, 
a difference due to schedule of reward occurred when 
schedule of reward was varied within Ss (Group PC), but 
not when varied between Ss (Group PP vs Group CC), 
—Journal abstract. 

9631. Cromwell, Charles R. (U. Iowa) Conditioned- 
aversive aspects of electric shock. Learning & Motiva- 
tion, 1974(May), Vol. 5(2), 209-220,—Conducted 2 
experiments with a total of 56 naive female Sprague- 
Dawley albino rats in which it was observed that a weak 
shock became more aversive as a result of appropriate 
pairing of that stimulus with a stronger shock. The . 
enhanced aversiveness of the weak shock was reflected in 
Exp I by an apparent increase in the reinforcement 
provided by response-contingent termination of that 
shock. In Exp Il, the weak shock was observed to be 
more suppressive of a consummatory-response baseline 
following appropriate pairings of the weak and strong 
shocks. Results are discussed in terms of their implica- 
tions for certain aversive-conditioning situations in 
which shocks may serve, in part, as conditioned stimuli, 
—Journal abstract. d 

9632. Cross, Henry A. & Boyer, William N. (Colorado 
State U.) Evidence of a primary frustration effect j 
following quality reduction in the double a | 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jun), | k ^ 
102(6), 1069-1075.—Conducted 2 experiments wit d 
total of 80 male albino rats. In Exp I Ss were trained wit 
sucrose reward in both the midbox and the endbox of the 
double alley. Subsequently, Ss were divided into grou 
which continued to receive half of their trials um ci 
training conditions (nonfrustration trials) and hal 
(frustration trials) under either avid — Wee" H 

reward. There was evidence ol 
AA effect (FE) when reward quality was Weer 
in the midbox. Exp II examined quality reduction in tj 
midbox in a between-Ss design; and again there was rs 
FE with reward quality reduction in the midbox. ve ` d 
are interpreted as compatible shed the pert! = 
roduced with incomplete rewar 
YA Journal abstract. T 

9633. Dantzer, R. & Baldwin, B. A. (National Inst. 
Agronomy Research, erdege? eg Changes s 

rt rate during operant responding 
he . Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Mar), pos po 
385-391.—Subjected 3 groups of 4 pigs réi anit 
conditioned emotional response (CER), à Së 
punishment procedure, each involving a i CER group 
between a positive and a negative CS. In ioral 
and in the punishment group, ME at = 
suppress responding during the | pi io he: teed 
same time a marked uer oer od in hoari MIS 
Hmm e dc decrease occurred in response rate. In 
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all the conditioning procedures a clear discrimination 
was demonstrated between the CS+ and CS-. Results 
- are interpreted in terms of interference between heart 
- rate and general activity. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9634. Delprato, Dennis J. (Eastern Michigan U.) 
Postresponse exposure to warning signal in avoidance 
extinction. Animal Learning & Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
2(1), 59-62.—To determine the relative roles in extinc- 
tion of delayed termination per se and postresponse 
"exposure to the warning signal, which is necessarily 
confounded with delayed termination treatment, 7 
groups of male Sprague-Dawley rats each were Ist 
trained on a l-way avoidance task in which a buzzer 
Served as part of the warning-signal complex. Then, on 
nonshock extinction trials, the buzzer terminated (a) 
immediately with a response and was not reinstated in 
the postresponse interval, (b) immediately with a 
| response and was reinstated for a 5- or 10-sec period 5 or 
15 sec following the response, or (c) terminated 5 or 10 
sec following a response (delayed termination). Results 
indicate that exposure to the buzzer at postresponse 
intervals greater than 5 sec following responses was 
critically involved in reducing resistance to extinction. 
This finding supports a conditioned relief interpretation 
of the delayed warning signal termination effect and is 
consistent with the effect of response prevention tech- 
niques on extinction.—Journal abstract, 

9635. Delprato, Dennis J. (Eastern Michigan U.) Fear 
of the shock side as a function of acquisition criterion in 
one-way avoidance. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
` I974(Mar), Vol. 3(3-A), 166-168.—Trained 8 independ- 

ent groups of 4 Sprague-Dawley rats to criteria of 1, dg, 
or 27 consecutive avoidances in a l-way task. Subse- 
quently, fear of the shock side was measured in a 
nonshock passive avoidance test. Males showed prog- 
Tessively less fear of the shock side as the avoidance 
criterion was extended. Females produced a U-shaped 
function with maximum fear following 9 consecutive 
avoidances. Results are consistent With previous experi- 
ments that obtained diminutions in fear with extended 
avoidance. Implications for theories of avoidance are 
discussed.— Journal abstract. 

9636. Dmitruk, Victor M. (Grand Valley State Coll.) 

"Experimental neurosis" in cats: Fact or artifact? 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 83(2), 
97-105.—Attempted to assess the validity of the phe- 
nomenon of “animal neurosis,” The behavior of 14 cats 
exposed to the type of conflict Specified by J. Masserman 
as critical to the development of “experimental neurosis” 
was contrasted with that of 14 cats simply confined in 
the conditioning apparatus for the same length of time. 
Comparison of the groups on the basis of the "symp- 
toms” Masserman considered neurotic did not yield any 
evidence of neurotic behavior. It is concluded that cats 
do not become neurotic following exposure to conflict 
and that Masserman’s findings are best explained as 
artifacts of the experimental procedures employed. (15 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

9637. Eckerman, David A. & Hienz, Robert D. (U. 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill) Synthesis of variable- 
interval performance from those for component fixed- 
interval schedules of reinforcement. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(Mar), Vol. 3(3-A), 193-195. 
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—Trained 2 male White Carneaux pigeons to Peck a 
response key under a procedure in which 5-min periods 
of keylight-on alternated with 6-min periods of blackout, 
During keylight-on periods, food reinforcement was 
provided for the Ist peck following 20 sec (E schedule) 
120 sec (M schedule), or 300 sec (L schedule) into the 
period. In different experimental conditions, the E M 
and L schedules were presented either alone or e 
combination. When E and/or M schedules Were present- 
ed, food reinforcement was provided in only a portion 
(usually 50%) of the periods. Performance under the 
combination conditions was roughly predicted by sum- 
ming the separate E-, M-, and L-schedule performances, 
However, deviations from adequate prediction were 
Observed which demonstrated interactions between the 
E, M, and L schedules.— Journal abstract, 

9638. Egger, Garry J. (U. Western Australia, Ned- 
lands) Escape learning: Acquisition and extinction rates 
as a function of age in rats. Developmental Psychobiolo- 
Er. 1974(May), Vol. 7(3), 281-288.—Used an asymptotic 
measure of acquisition incorporating both escape laten- 
cies and competing responses (180? turns away from the 
goal box) to compare escape learning over ages in 24 
male Wistar albino rats. Ss aged 24, 50, and 100 days did 
not differ in the number of trials required to reach 
acquisition as determined by this criterion. However, the 
youngest group required significantly more trials than 
either of the older groups to extinguish responding in this 
situation. They also performed significantly more com- 
peting responses than the older group in the early stages 
of acquisition.—Journal abstract. 

9639. Fidura, Frederick G. & Leberer, Mark R. (State 
University Coll. New York, Geneseo) Spontaneous 
alternation as a function of number of forced-choice 
responses in the goldfish (Carassius auratus). Bulletin of 
the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Mar), Vol. SH 
181-182.—Assessed the role of the number of foes 
choice trials on spontaneous alternation in 50 Eu. d 
forcing them to the preferred reinforced arm of a be 
for 1, 5, 7, 10, or 15 trials. Following these E pi 
trials, the direction of turn on a free-choice tria M 
recorded. The likelihood of alternation was found A i 
function of the number of previous forced this 
The similarity of the functional relationship ate expel 
experiment was related to that found in simil r 
ments using other species as Ss.—Journal aben Das 

9640. Flagg, Steven F.; Medin, Douglas L. alization 
Roger T. (Washington State U.) Stimulus la 
in monkeys following discrimination training 


e Vol. 
stimuli. Animal Learning & Behavior, Ms e 
(1), 19-22.—Trained 5 old and 3 middle-aged Ot 


enced rhesus monkeys on a successive Heng 
problem with light- and dark-gray SE STR variable 
training, generalization tests were P RES ses al 
stimuli ranging from white to black. ci were fas 
response latencies were recorded. Resp cle grays or 10 
to the training stimulus values than to m! an reti- 
the extreme values on the lightness continui ther possible 
cal implications of this as compared to 0 
findings are developed.—Journal SE 
9641. Frank, Lawrence H. & Meyer, Men e 
Dakota State U.) Social facilitation Ee Ae d the 
Evidence for facilitation of learning. ^" 
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Psychonomic Society, 1974(Mar), Vol. 3(3-A), 196-198, 
—Trained 64 3-day-old White Leghorn cockerel chicks 
for | day in a modified Hess pecking-preference box to 
peck a green stimulus in preference to a blue within a 
social situation (ie., in groups of 4 Ss) or isolated 
situation. During extinction, Ss were extinguished within 
either the same or opposite condition in which they were 
trained. Results suggest that both learning and perform- 
ance are facilitated by social interaction.—Journal 
abstract. 
9642. Freed, William J. & Mendelson, Joseph. (U. 
Kansas) Airlicking: Thirsty rats prefer a warm dry 
airstream to a warm humid airstream. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol. 12(4), 557-561.—Trained 6 
water-deprived rats (2 naive male and 2 female Long- 
Evans, 2 naive male Holtzman Sprague-Dawley, and 1 
male and 1 female experienced Long-Evans) to airlick in 
à chamber containing 2 drinking tubes through which air 
of ambient temperature and humidity was pumped. 
After each S had learned to airlick and had developed a 
strong position preference for 1 of the tubes, the 
airstream emerging from that tube was heated to 42°C 
and saturated with humidity. The other airstream was 
heated to 42°C but its humidity was not increased. All Ss 
developed a strong preference for licking the dry 
airstream and maintained this preference throughout 
many position reversals. It is concluded that evaporative 
cooling of the orolingual tissues makes an important 
contribution to the reinforcement obtained from airlick- 
ing.—Journal abstract. 2 
9643. Galvani, Peter F. (State University Coll. New 
York, Brockport) Role of unconditioned stimulus es- 
Cape and avoidance in discriminative avoidance learn- 
ing in the gerbil (Meriones unguiculatus). Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 
86(5), 846-852. Gave separate groups of male gerbils 
(N = 80) shuttle-avoidance training or classical trials 
(CS and UCS pairings) in a 100-trial session. The shock 
UCS ,Was either escapable or inescapable (i.e., of fixed 
duration—.1-3.0 sec). CRs, intertrial interval responses, 
and observations of the Ss’ reactions to each UCS were 
recorded, Avoidance learning emerged only in groups 
exposed to escapable shock or a brief inescapable shock. 
Based on both the observational data of the nature of the 
Shock-elicited reactions and shuttle performance, it is 
concluded that response termination of the UCS is not 
necessary for shuttle-avoidance learning. Results are 
discussed in terms of a punishment theory of avoidance 
and the species-specific defense-reaction hypothesis. 
Journal abstract. 
m ni Gannon, Gerald; Nelson, Terrance; Roe, John E. 
orf inokur, Stephen. (California State U., Hayward) 
bebe "DC and emotionality in the development of 
l 94 AM contrast. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
Re Pr), Vol. 3(4), 275-277.—Results of training 4 
Bi 5 bino rats to barpress for food on a contrasting 

m GE and subjecting them to free shocks 
Were Di © concurrent component show that the shocks 
Se elt” by Ss but had no effect on behavioral 
th Sue Data favor emotional theories over preference 

eS of behavioral contrast. e 

i nzalez, R. C.; Ferry, Marjorie & Powers, 

Alice S. (Bryn Mawr Coll.) The adjustment of goldfish 
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to reduction in magnitude of reward in massed trials. 
Animal Learning & Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 2(1), 23-26, 
—For a group of 27 naive goldfish trained in a runwa 
under conditions of highly massed practice, reduction in 
magnitude of reward produced a gradual decline in 
performance to the level of a small-reward control group 
but no suggestion of negative successive contrast, Results 
are consistent with the suggestion that reward plays a 
somewhat different role in the learning of fish and rats, 
They also serve to extend the range of conditions under 
which the stimuls aftereffects of reward come to control 
the instrumental behavior of fish.—Journal abstract. 

9646. Goodrick, Charles L, (National Inst. of Health, 
Gerontology Research Center, Baltimore City Hosp., 
Md.) Primary and secondary motivational of 
a light stimulus. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
34(3, Pt. 1), 799-809.— Trained a total of 96 male Wistar 
Tats on a continuous reward schedule (CRF) in a 2-bar 
test box with or without light contingency associated 
with food reward in 2 experiments. During extinction 
trials in Exp I the light contingency was presented on 
CRF. The light contingency was found to facilitate. 
extinction on the basis of response totals (energizing 


effect) and percentage of responses on the reward bar | 


(directional effect). For these extinction trials, no 
evidence was obtained for secondary alone 
properties of the light contingency. However, in d I 
there was a strong SR energizing effect when the light 
contingency was presented on a fixed ratio (FR) 5 
schedule or FR-10 schedule during extinction trials. 


These energizing effects were also obtained for Ss trained | 


without the light contingency, but to a lesser degree than 
for Ss trained with the light contingency. Presentation of 
the light contingency on an FR schedule durin, 
extinction trials also resulted in a strong directional 
effect for all groups, regardless of the training condition. 
A moderately durable energizing effect of SR was 
obtained which was an increasing function of partial 
periodic SR during extinction trials. (22 ref)—Journal. 
stract. 
t. Green, Kenneth F.; Holmstrom, Lynda S. & 
Wollman, Michael A. (California State U., Long Beach) 
Relation of cue to consequence in rats; Effect of 
recuperation from illness. Behavioral Biology, 1974( Apr), 
Vol. 10(4), 491-503.—Conducted 3 experiments in which 
a total of 24 thirsty male albino rats of 3 strains 
(Carworth, Wistar, and the psychology department 
colony) encountered a lick-contingent compound stimu- 
lus consisting of a flash of light, a loud click, and a taste, 
In Exp I Ss made ill after drinking the bright-noisy-tast 
(BN+T) water displayed a selective aversion to the 
component, while Ss given footshock displayed 3 
selective aversion to the BN component. | ^ 
III recuperation from emesis or thiamine deficiency 
lowed ingesti sulting 
dia were Geet for the T component, euge. : 
selective associations within the feeding system ol ber E: 
are formed when there are positive nese wéi 
ingestion as well as negative. re svagan 
strength of the preferences was related to ie IRR 
need at the time of testing. (18 ref)—Jow LU: 
9648. Grove, Robert N. & Schuster, Charles R. 


Chicago, Pritzker School of Medicine) of 


on of DN AT water. Resulting prefer — 
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cocaine self-administration by extinction and punish- 
ment. Pharmacology, ^ Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 2(2), 199-208.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments with 4 naive male rhesus monkeys in which, after 
training on a multiple fixed-ratio | (FR-1) FR-1 cocaine 
reinforcement schedule, responses were extinguished in 1 
component of the schedule. Extinction responses de- 
clined to near-zero levels within 4 sessions for 3 of 4 Ss. 
Response rate during the nonextinction component 
increased for a time in 2 of 3 Ss exposed to prolonged 
extinction sessions. 3 Ss were then retrained to the 
multiple FR-1 FR-1 reinforcement schedule, after which 
each response in 1 component was followed by a brief 
electric shock as well as a cocaine infusion. Shocked 
responses decreased as shock intensity increased. Non- 


- shocked response rates increased in a few sessions, but 


this effect was transitory. Doubling the unit dose 
reduced baseline rate but failed to alter the relative 
suppressant effect of shock. Attenuation to intense shock 
occurred when the response-shock interval was increased 
to 18 sec. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9649. Hachet, T. (National Inst. of Agronomy 
Research, Lab. of Pharmacology-Toxicology, Toulouse, 
France) [An automatic food dispenser for the study of 
alimentary behavior of pigs.] (Fren) Physiology & 
Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 12(3), 515-517. 

9650. Herrnstein, R. J. & Loveland, Donald H. 
(Harvard U.) Hunger and contrast in a multiple 
schedule. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behav- 
lor, 1974(May), Vol. 21(3), 511-517.—Subjected 5 male 
White Carneaux pigeons working for food on a multiple 
VI I-min-VI 4-min schedule to variations in body 
weight, presumably causing changes in hunger. The 


proportion of responses in each component approached 
and eventually reached the proportion of reinforcements 
as body weight increased. This effect follows from the 
matching-law interpretation of contrast in multiple 
schedules.—Journal abstract. 

9651. Hirsch, Edward & Collier, George. (U.S. Army 
Natick Lab., Pioneering Research Lab., Behavioral 
Science Div., Mass.) Effort as determinant of intake and 
patterns of drinking in the guinea pig. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol. 12(4), 647-655.—Studied the 
influence of effort (fixed ratio size) and duration of 
access to the drinking tube on 12 male guinea pigs’ daily 
water intake and pattern of drinking. As fixed ratio size 
increased there was a reduction in the number of 
drinking bouts and in the daily intake. Ss adjusted to the 
decline in the number of drinking bouts by increasing the 
amount of water consumed per bout and compensated 
for the reduction in total intake by increasing the 
efficiency of utilization of water (Exp I). These nonde- 
prived Ss were able to maintain control growth rates 
except during the most demanding schedules (Exp II). 
Findings are discussed in relation to the hypothesis that 

the motivation for appetetive behavior arises from 
constraints on free feeding and drinking. (33 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9652. Hoffman, Howard S. & Solomon, Richard L. 
(Bryn Mawr Coll.) An opponent-process theory of 
notivation: IIl. Some affective dynamics in imprinting. 
Learning & Motivation, 1974(May), Vol. 5(2), 149-164. 
—Discusses the theory which suggests that for immature 
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precocial birds, the stimulation from an appropriate 
imprinting object innately arouses a primary effective 
process that is hedonically pleasant. The occurrence of 
this process automatically generates (via an Opponent 
loop system) an opponent process which is hedonicali 
unpleasant. When the imprinting object is withdrawn, 
the primary process rapidly terminates, but the opponent 
process persists, unopposed, for some time. By assuming 
that the opponent process becomes stronger with its 
repeated (or prolonged) arousal, it is possible to account 
for many of the motivational factors in imprinting, These 
include (a) the pattern of distress vocalization that occurs 
when an imprinting object is first presented to and then 
withdrawn from newly hatched ducklings, (b) the 
reinforcement and punishment effects that characterize 
imprinting, and (c) the priming effects that occur in the 
context of imprinting. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9653. Homzie, M. J. (U. Virginia) Nonreward 
anticipated: Effects on extinction runway performance 
in the rat. Animal Learning & Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol, 
2(1), 77-79.—Conducted an experiment with 17 male 
Sprague-Dawley and Long-Evans hooded rats in which, 
following a 47-day extinction procedure, the reinstate- 
ment of the cue previously associated with reward 
produced an immediate improvement in performance. 
The cue was the opportunity to traverse the alley 
following an “anticipated” nonrewarded runway trial. 
Moreover, Ss trained in this manner exhibited daily 
increments in performance during the initial phase d 
extinction testing. Results show that the difference in 
extinction performance of one group as compared to 
another does not necessarily reflect the relative 
“strengths” of the instrumentally acquired habits. In- 
stead, it probably indicates the degree of similarity of the 
extinction testing procedure to the acquisition training 
condition previously associated with reinforcement for 
the 2 individual groups.—Journal abstract. M. 

9654. Imada, Hiroshi. (Kwansei Gakuin U., Nishino- 
miya City, Japan) Amount of open-field ded 
home cage defecation and food and water intake ! 
Maudsley reactive and nonreactive strains of on 
Annual of Animal Psychology, 1970(Oct), Vol. 20(1), er 
—Examined the validity of defecation as a E 
emotionality using 2 strains of rats known to be di We 
in emotional elimination. 24 Ss, males and SE i 
the 36th generations of the Maudsley Reactive ( jd. The 
Nonreactive (MNR) strains, about 160 days 0 id and 
MR strain traversed fewer sections of an open fie! 2-min 
defecated more than the NMR strain on dune 
tests. The MR Ss were heavier, but the amo feces 
and water consumed daily, and the Se to the 
eliminated in the home cages, were not relate en field 
defecation in the open field. Defecation 1n the OP tivity. 
is considered a valid measure of emotional re 
—S. Nakajima. d ireu- 

9655. Jatfard, Robert; Destrade, Claude; Ser pe er 
Mourat, Bernard & Cardo, Bernard. e France) 
Biology, Lab. of Psychophysiology, erc: á 
Time-dependent improvement of performan l 
titive tasks in mice. Behavioral Biology, 
11(1), 89-100.—Conducted 3 expriments 
provement of performance with time on H sl 
in a total of 199 BALB/c mice. Exp I and 
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a 24-hr interval between learning sessions significantly 
improves performance. There was a curvilinear relation- 
ship between this improvement and the Ist learning 
session duration. Exp III showed that improvement was 
time-dependent and occured 1-12 hrs after the end of the 
learning session. Results confirm the hypothesis that the 
consolidation phase should be more an elaborative 
process than a simple fixing. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9656. Just, Peter. Men, women and Mukanda: A 
transformational analysis of circumcision among two 
west central African tribes. African Social Research, 
1972(Jun), No. 13, 187-206.—Studied 2 matricentric 
Zambian tribes for whom male circumcision is a life 
crisis ritual, employing C. Levi-Strauss’s scheme of 
transformational analysis. The relationship of this ritual 
to other aspects of the culture is not assumed to be 
causal. It is believed, however, that understanding the 
connotations that circumcision has for 1 tribe can aid in 
predicting the social structure of another related tribe for 
whom circumcision has a somewhat different set of 
meanings.—D. R. Farnsworth. 

9657. Kendall, Stephen B. (U. Western Ontario, 
London, Canada) Preference for intermittent reinforce- 
ment. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1974(May), Vol. 21(3), 463-473.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments demonstrating that under certain conditions 
pigeons may peck at a higher rate on a key that produces 
intermittent reinforcement following a delay than on one 
that always produces reinforcement following the same 
delay duration. Concurrent chain schedules were em- 
ployed. In Exp I with 8 female White Carneaux pigeons 
a single peck on 1 key led to a white light and a delay of 
15 sec, which always terminated with food. A peck on 
the other key led to its illumination by 1 of 2 colored 
lights and a delay period of 15 sec. The delay was 
followed by either food presentation or timeout, either 
one lasting 3 sec. In a control group, the lights on this 
key were not correlated with food or timeout. Under the 
correlated stimuli, Ss more often pecked the key leading 
to intermittent reinforcement, whereas with uncorrelated 
stimuli they pecked the key leading to the white light and 
100% reinforcement. In Exp II with 4 additional Ss 
concurrent VI schedules were employed in the Ist link. 
Results show generally that the relative rate was higher 
on the key leading to intermittent reinforcement when 
the stimuli were correlated with reinforcement and 
timeout than on the key leading to 100% reinforcement. 
(23 ref)— Journal abstract. 

9658, Klare, Warren F. & Stewart, Krista J. (Syracuse 
U.) Activity level and secondary motivation: Frustra- 
tion. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
3(3-A), 172-174.— Gave 3 groups of 11 female hooded 
fats 15 placements to either continuous reward, alternat- 
ing partial reward, or nonreward in a box where activity 
level was monitored. In acquisition, nonrewarded Ss 
appeared more active than continuously rewarded Ss, 
with partially rewarded Ss showing activity levels similar 
to the group matching their reward type on that trial. In 
extinction, the continuously rewarded Ss’ activity rose to 
à level Significantly above both the nonrewarded and 
Partially rewarded groups, consistent with predictions of 


frustration-induced arousal and ` activity—Journal 
abstract, 
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9659. Klare, Warren F. (Syracuse U.) Activity level 
and secondary motivation: Fear. Bulletin of the Psycho- 
nomic Society, 1974(Mar), Vol. 3(3-A), 171-172.—Gave 4 
groups of 8 male albino Sprague-Dawley rats either no 
shock or 35-, 45-, or 55-V shocks in a runway equipped | 
to allow measurement of activity immediately before a 
trial began. Suppression of activity (i.e. freezing) was 
significant for each shock group and was significantly 
and monotonically related to shock intensity.Journal 
abstract. 

9660, Klare, Warren F. (Syracuse U.) level 
and secondary motivation: Incentive. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(Mar), Vol. 3(3-A), 174-176, 
—In a study with female hooded Long-Evans rats, 
activity level was monitored in the startbox before a 
runway trial for a group of 8 Ss running for food reward 
and for a 2nd group of 8 Ss receiving identical treatment 
but with no reward given. There was no evidence for an | 
excitatory incentive response, as the groups’ activity | 
levels did not differ during acquisition. In extinction, the 
previously rewarded Ss were more active, suggesting a ` 
frustration effect.—Journal abstract. 

9661. Lett, Bow T. (Memorial U. Newfoundland, St E 
John's, Canada) Visual discrimination learning witha 1- E 
min delay of reward. Learning & Motivation, 1974(May), — 
Vol. 5(2), 174-181. Successfully trained 8 male Spra- 
gue-Dawley rats in a black-white discrimination with a 
I-min delay of reward, where the delay was spent outside 
the apparatus in its home cage. Immediately after S 
responded, whether correctly or incorrectly, it was 
removed from the choice compartment and placed in its _ 
home cage. When the delay ended, S was returned to the 
startbox. If the preceding response had been correct, the | 
S received a reward of sugar water; otherwise, it was 
allowed to make another choice response. Mediation by | 
external cues was excluded because there was no 
difference in the way the Ss were treated after a correct 
or an incorrect response until the delay interval ended. 
Mediation. by proprioceptive stimuli was excluded 
because position was an irrelevant cue.—Journal 
abstract. 

9662. Levitsky, David A. (Cornell U.) Feeding 
conditions and intermeal relationships. Physiology & — | 
Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 12(5), 779-187.—Examined — | 
the free feeding pattern of male Holtzman albino rats as 
a function of decreasing the accessibility of the meal. 
Meal frequency decreased and meal size increased 
proportionally resulting in a constant food intake per 
unit time. A diurnal variation in meal size and 
frequency was observed when food was most accessible, 
but the variation in meal size and meal frequen 
disappeared when accessibility was slightly ham $ 
Moreover, no correlation between meal size and poste — 
meal interval was observed in the free feeding situation, 
but did occur when mean accessibility er re — 
regular periodic feeding pattern eme wi 
bility SÉ maximally hindered. Exp ! showed ie 
changes in the characteristics of the meal eating patter 
produced in Exp I were more related to the increase in 
meal size than to the particular feeding situation. Data 
also suggest that a minimum calorie intake at ye SCH 
approximately 7 calories was Gruber iaoa fi 
significant meal size-postmeal interval co 
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dry diets, and that a minimum intermeal interval of 4 hrs 
was necessary to obtain a meal size-premeal interval 
relationship. (28 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9663. Linden, David R. (U. Nebraska) The effect of 

intensity of intermittent punishment in acquisition on 
resistence to extinction of an approach response. 
- Animal Learning & Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 2(1), 9-12. 
—Manipulated intensity of shock employed as intermit- 
tent punishment during the acquisition of a food- 
motivated instrumental response by 50 Sprague-Dawley 
rats in a transfer of persistence paradigm. While 
intensities that increased response time during acquisi- 
tion did increase resistance to extinction, an intensity 
that had no punishing effect did not increase persistence. 
Results indicate that there is both a lower and an upper 
limit to the transfer of an approach response from 
anticipatory pain to anticipatory frustration and that 
these limits should be determined by behavioral rather 
than intensity measures.—Journal abstract. 

9664. Looney, Thomas A. & Cohen, Perrin S. 
(Northeastern U.) Pictorial target control of schedule- 
induced attack in White Carneaux pigeons. Journal of 
the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 
21(3, 571-584.—3 White Carneaux pigeons with a 
history of attacking a mirror target, and 2 of 6 others 
with no prior exposure to targets, attacked a colored 
photograph of a conspecific during exposure to intermit- 
tent schedules of reinforcement for keypecking. Rate of 
attack on the photograph decreased when the reinforce- 

| ment schedule was removed. The topography, temporal 
pattern, and locus of attack on the picture were 
comparable to schedule-induced attack on live, stuffed, 
and mirror targets. When silhouette, outline, and plain 
paper targets were used, schedule-induced attack was 
more sensitive to a change in target characteristics with a 
concurrent target-preference procedure than with an 
analogous successive-testing procedure. Combined re- 
sults of the 2 testing procedures indicate that an 
"upright" white-on-black silhouette of a pigeon with or 
without an eye was more effective in controlling attack 
than was a comparable “inverted” silhouette, an outline 
of a pigeon, or a piece of colored paper. (19 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9665. Lubow, Robert E. (Tel-Aviv U., Israel) High- 
order concept formation in the pigeon. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 21(3), 
475-483.—Conducted tests with 4 naive male White 
Carneaux pigeons in which, after 30 days of operant 
training, with pecking responses to aerial photographs 
containing man-made objects reinforced with food, and 
no food reinforcement for pecking on photographs not 
containing man-made objects, a discrimination to the 2 
classes of photographs was obtained. The discriminative 
response generalized to photographs with which the Ss 
had no previous experience. This study demonstrates 
that pigeons are capable of forming relatively high-order 
concepts. Some possible stimulus properties controlling 
the discrimination are discussed. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9666. Marina, Juan F. & Bauermeister, José J. 
(Boston U.) Socially facilitated extinction of a condi- 
tioned avoidance response. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(Mar), Vol. 3(3-A), 161—163.—Trained 36 
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Wistar male albino rats to avoid shock by cross 
adjacent compartment in a l-way avoidance p 
Extinction of this response was then carried out 
presence of (a) 3 active rats, the social facilita 
which had been trained not to avoid the cond 
stimuli; (b) 3 completely anesthetized rats, the 
tized social facilitators (ASF); (c) 3 objects (O); a 
no rats (controls, or Cs). Groups SF and ASF 
guished significantly faster than Groups O and 
however, there were no significant differences 
between Groups O and C or between Groups SI 
ASF. It is concluded that anesthetized rats 
effective as the active, nonanesthetized rats in facili 
extinction of the avoidance response.—Journal absi 
9667. Marr, M. Jackson & Zeiler, 
(Georgia Inst. of Technology) Schedules of res 
independent conditioned reinforcement. Journal oj 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(May), Vol, 
433-444.— Compared rates and patterns of reg 
of 2 White Carneaux pigeons under response-ind 
ent and response-dependent schedules of brief-stim 
presentation by superimposing 3-min  brief-sti 
Schedules on a 15-min FI schedule of food present 
The brief-stimulus schedules were fixed time; Fi 
variable time, and VI. When the brief stimuli 
paired with food presentation, its effects depende 
the schedule and ongoing rates. FI and VI brit 
schedules enhanced the low rates normall 
early in the 15-min interval, whereas fixed- and varia 
time schedules suppressed these rates. Although 
overall rates later in the interval were not affected to 
great extent, the fixed brief-stimulus schedules genera 
patterns of positively accelerated responding b 
Stimulus presentations. These patterns appeared 
frequently under the variable brief-stimulus sc 
Initially, when not paired with food delivery, pre 
tions of the brief stimulus produced relatively lit 
on either response rate or patterning. (23 rel 
abstract. 
9668. McBryde, William C. & Murphree, 
(St. Vincent Infirmary, Little Rock, Ark.) The reh 
tion of genetically nervous dogs. Pavlovian Ji 
Biological Science, 1974(Apr), Vol. 9(2), 76-84— 
sitized 5 nervous and 3 normal dogs to open 
quail, gun reports and humans—all of We 
produced catatonic freezing, hyperstartle, an : 
avoidance behaviors. Through a naturalistic app! 
the framework of the Pointers' nonlaboratory 
niche all nervous Ss that showed an original in! 
the quail were trained to hunt successfully. 
tion did not extend sufficiently to normalize 
behavior test scores obtained under labore 
tions, which remained at their prerehabilita M^ 
—Journal summary. a 
9669. on. James W. (Worcester A i 
for Experimental Biology, Shrewsbury, fixed-in 
ences in responding under fixed-time and P 
schedules of electric shock presentation 514 
Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1) Aog 
trained 1 male squirrel monkey under à e 
schedule. Electric shocks (10 ma) were then E 
a response-dependent (fixed-interval) rat ES 
response-independent (fixed-time) basis. © ~~ 
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that response rate increased and the pattern of positively 
accelerated responding sharpened under the fixed 
interval schedule. The differences in responding under 
the 2 schedules were apparent over several transitions 
from | schedule to the other and were independent of 
whether or not time-out periods followed presentation of 
shock. These differences were the same as those seen 
after similar manipulations of the schedule of presenta- 
tion of food. The clear differences observed are testa- 
ment to the degree of control exerted by temporally close 
and consistent relations between the emission of an 
operant and presentation of the maintaining event, (22 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

9670. Mitani, Keiichi. (Okayama U., Japan) [Exami- 
nation of Walker’s action decrement theory by experi- 
ments on spontaneous alternation in the white rat.] 
(Japn) Annual of Animal Psychology, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
20(1), 27-39.—Studied the effects of reinforcement on 
spontaneous alternation in a T maze. Groups of 9-11 
naive Wistar rats were reinforced in either end of the 
maze. On daily 2-trial tests, more spontaneous alterna- 
tion occurred with 1 pellet than with 8 pellets of food 
reinforcement. In nondeprived Ss, more alternation 
occurred with 20% and 50% than with 2% of sugar water, 
but not in water-deprived Ss. When the number of trials 
was increased to 11/dày, the spontaneous alternation 
decreased with 20% sugar water, but not with 50% or 2%. 
The action decrement theory of E. L. Walker (See PA, 
Vol 33:7857) was supported only under a limited 
condition, (English summary) (17 ref)—S. Nakajima. 

9671. Modrick, John A. & Nylander, Virgil C. 
(Honeywell Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.) Effect of location 
of an odd response on learning a six-unit maze. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun) Vol 34(3, Pt. D 
691-696.—Measured learning of 12 patterns in a 6-unit 
multiple T maze by 60 hooded Long-Evans rats. Each 
pattern contained 1 response in the direction opposite to 
the other 5 responses, differing only in the location of the 
Odd response. It was found that the most and least 
difficult patterns (errors to criterion) had the odd 
response in the middle and in the Ist 2 units of the maze, 
respectively. The distribution of errors over choice-points 
varied with maze patterns, as reflected in the significant 
interaction between patterns and choice-points. Within a 
maze pattern the most difficult choice-point was the odd 
response; perseverative errors were fewer than anticipa- 
tory errors, and the latter occurred mostly in the unit 
preceding the odd response. The applicability of bidirec- 
tional or goal gradients to account for the results is 
discussed. — Journal abstract. 

9672. Mullins, G.; Winefield, A. H. & Levy, Carmela. 
(U. Adelaide, South Australia) The effects of frustration 
and reduced spatial cues on visual discrimination and 
reversal learning in rats. Australian Journal of Psycholo- 
Er, 1973(Dec), Vol. 25(3), 233-241.— Describes 3 experi- 
Ments with a total of 60 male Wistar rats in which 

iscrimination and reversal learning of a visual discrimi- 
nation were examined in the presence and absence of 
visual cues to spatial position. In Exp I Ss learned a 
vertical-horizontal discrimination and reversal. The rate 
Of learning of the initial discrimination and the reversal 
Was not related to the presence or absence of the visual 
Sues to position. In Exp II Ss learned a more difficult 
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light-grey-dark-grey discrimination and reversal. Ss for 
which visual cues to position were reduced were slower 
to learn both the discrimination and the reversal. In Exp 
Im à period of frustration training (i.e., experience with 
an insoluble problem) preceded the discrimination 
learning, The frustration training interfered with the 
acquisition of the discrimination but the rate of learning 
was not related to the presence or absence of visual 
position cues.—Journal abstract. 

9673. Nachman, Marvin & Jones, Doyle R. (U. 
California, Riverside) Learned taste aversions over long 
delays in rats: The role of learned mt p 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 
86(5), 949-956. Ge the proposal that learned safety 
accounts for the delay gradient in learned taste aversions E 
in 4 experiments. In Exp I and Il, 132 female Sprague- | 
Dawley rats drank a small quantity of a nontoxic 
solution toward which they had a mild aversion. It was 
found, in support of the learned safety concept, that the. | 
intake in a 2nd test was a function of the delay time 
between tests. Exp III with 72 Ss demonstrated that no 
additional curve of learned safety would occur when Ss ` 
had previously received extensive experience with the | 
solution. Exp IV with 81 Ss found, however, that learned - 
safety was not a sufficient explanation for the delay. 
gradient in learned taste aversions by showing that the | 
gradient still persisted even when the experimental 
procedure minimized the effects of learned safety. 
—Journal abstract. 

9674. Nagy, Z. Michael & Murphy, James M. 
(Bowling Green State U.) Learning and retention of | 
discriminated escape response in infant mice. Develop- | 
mental Psychobiology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 7(2), 185-192. 
—Administered 25 training trials in a shock-escape T- 
maze to 160 Swiss-Webster albino mice, in groups of 40 
at 7, 9, 11, or 13 days of age, followed by retention trials 
24 hrs later. During original trainin, der Ss were trained 
to the goal ite their Ist-trial choice-point turn. 
During the Ce sessions, ⁄ of the Ss Gg age 
group received an additional 25 trials to the same goal as 
original training, while the other 1. was trained to the 
goal opposite that of original training. All age groups 
demonstrated improved performance during training in | 
reaching the choice point, although only the Ss 9 days of 
age and older indicated an increase in correct choice- 

int turns. During retraining, only the groups trained at 
lI and 13 days showed significant effects of prior 
training.—Journal abstract. 

9675. Neely, James H. & Wagner, Allan R. (Yale U.) 
Attenuation of blocking with shifts in reward: The 
involvement of schedule-generated contextual cues. — 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 
102(5), 751—763.—Investigated response to an element, 1 
X, of a stimulus compound, AX, which signaled the — 
availability of reward, in 4 experiments with male albino 
rats(N = 45). “Blocking” of the acquisition of 
ing to X was produced in each case for some groups by 
separately training A alone as a signal for reward, e 
principal issue was whether or not egeo. | ko 
attenuated, i.e., whether or not there H on 
responding to X if the reward conditions a i AE 
AX were less favorable than those associat A dis "n 
alone. Blocking was attenuated in Exp I and II when 


f 
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reward manipulation involved the percentage of reward- 
ed trials and the magnitude of reward, respectively, and 
the A-alone training preceded AX training. Blocking was 
not attenuated in Exp III and IV, which involved the 
same reward manipulations as Exp I and II, respectively, 
but the A-alone training was intermingled with AX 
training. Implications of the results for conditioning 
theory are discussed. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9676. Neuringer, Allen & Neuringer, Martha. (Reed 
Coll) Learning by following a food source. Science, 
1974(May), Vol. 184(4140), 1005—1008.—Hungry pigeons 
first learned to eat grain from the E's hand. When the 
hand approached and “pecked” a small disk to produce 
grain, Ss rapidly learned to peck the disk. Ss given 
operant conditioning training took significantly longer to 
learn the response, indicating that under natural condi- 
tions, young animals may learn to behave like their 
parents simply by following parental sources of food. 

9677. Nevin, John A. (U. New Hampshire) Response 
strength in multiple schedules. Journal of the Experi- 
mental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 21(3), 
389-408.—Conducted 5 experiments with a total of 11 
pigeons in which Ss were trained with 1 schedule or 
condition of food reinforcement for pecking in the 
presence of | key color and a different schedule or 
condition in the presence of a 2nd key color. After 
responding in both of these multiple schedule compo- 
nents stabilized, response-independent food was present- 
ed during dark-key periods between components, and 
rates of pecking in both schedule components decreased. 
The decrease in responding relative to baseline depended 
on the frequency, magnitude, delay, or response-rate 
contingencies of reinforcement prevailing in that compo- 
nent. When reinforcement was terminated, decreases in 
responding relative to baseline rates were ordered in the 
same way as with response-independent food. The 
relations between component response rates were power 
functions. Internal consistencies in the data, in conjunc- 
tion with parallel findings in the literature, suggest that 
the concept of response strength summarizes the effects 
of diverse procedures, where response strength is 
identified with relative resistance to Change. The expo- 
nent of the power function relating response rates may 
provide the basis for scaling response strength. (42 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9678. O'Neil, Ward & Biederman, Gerald B. (U. 
Moncton, New Brunswick, Canada) Avoidance condi- 
tioning as a function of appetitive stimulus pretraining: 
Response and stimulus transfer effects. Learning & 
Motivation, 1974(May), Vol. 5(2), 195-208.— Used pre- 
trained appetitive discriminative stimuli as warning 

signals in subsequent avoidance learning by naive male 
Sprague-Dawley albino rats. In Exp I (n = 48) identical 
responses were required in pretraining and in avoidance 
learning. An appetitive S+ facilitated avoidance learn- 
ing in comparison to S- or a stimulus previously 
uncorrelated with food. In Exp II (n = 40) the type of 
response in pretraining and’ in avoidance learning was 
varied. Groups with homogeneous responses in the 2 
situations replicated Exp I results, whereas groups with 
different responses in pretraining and avoidance learning 
failed to show an advantage when S+ served as 
warning; in the heterogeneous response groups, S- was 
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as effective as S+. Inhibitory factors in the he 
ous groups are discussed as an explanation f 
results. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 
9679. Overmann, Stephen R. & Denny, 
(Michigan State U.) The free-operant partial re 
ment effect: A discrimination analysis. Lea 
Motivation, 1974(May), Vol. 5(2), 248-257, 
guished 12 continuously reinforced male Sp 
ley rats in a modified operant chamber, with a di 
native stimulus S? for goal-approach after each 
3 groups of 12 additional Ss each trained 
ratio (FR) 10 were extinguished with the Sp 
approach after every 6, 10, or 14 barpresses, resp 
Results show (a) number of barpresses to extinctio 
a direct function of the barpress to S? ratio 
extinction; (b) number of food- or goal-approacht 
independent of both training and extinction condi 
and (c) prior to the breakdown in discrimi 
revised response-unit hypothesis, based ona d 
tion analysis of the effect of intermittent reinfo 
accurately predicted the number of barpresses 
FR group.—Journal abstract 
9680. Powell, Barbara J. & North-Jones, 
(Malcolm Bliss Mental Health Center, St. Eoi 
Effects of early handling on avoidance perfo 
Maudsley MR and MNR strains. Developmental Psyd 
biology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 7(2), 145-148.—Investi 
effect of infantile handling on the emotionalit 
avoidance performance of 32 females of the Mi 
reactive (MR) and nonreactive (MNR) strains 
The expected difference in emotionality wi 
(MR's had higher defecation scores than M 
however, this difference was unaffected by early 
dling. Avoidance behavior of the 2 strains was 
in that MR's had shorter escape latencies; howe! 
did not differ with respect to conditioned av 
responses. Handling had a significant. effect on 
ance behavior, but this was not greater in One s 
another. The interaction of genetic differ 
infantile stimulation on avoidance performance 
appear to be supported in females from thes 
—Journal abstract. y 
9681. Punzo, Fred. (Iowa State U.) OXygel 
tion as a drive state in an aquatic insect 
Dytiscidae. Animal Learning & Behavior, 1974(Fe 
2(1), 31-33.—Subjected 30 aquatic diving beetle 
tus atricolor) to 1-, 5-, 10-, 15-, 20-, and 25-1 
oxygen deprivation. The level of mee 3 
procured by submerging the Ss under wal 
allotted period of time. A control group iid 
oxygen deprivation was also tested. e: m 
establish oxygen deprivation as à drive stal E 
increasing the general level of activity 
Coleoptera as measured by svimma z 
runway. Significant differences were also fo 
these deprivation levels.—Journal uA ae 
9682. Remington, R. E. (U. Man scis l 
Adrian Research Centre, England) Effe e 
reward stimulus on a temporal weii: 
Journal of Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol: e 
—Studied the responses of 4 pigeons In 
uld be fo 
which a response on key B co 
reinforcement if a response on key A P! 4 
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sec. A-to-B responses with intervals of greater than 10- 
sec duration were reinforced on a random ratio schedule. 
The effects of a terminating in response-independent 
reinforcement were asessed against this baseline. 2 levels 
of response-independent reinforcement (6- or 10-sec 
hopper access) and 2 CS durations (1.5 and 3 min) were 
used. Except for the combination of the 3-min CS with 
the 6-sec response-independent reinforcement, all other 
combinations produced a suppression of A-to-B re- 
sponding during the CS. Concomitantly, the number of 
correct (i.e, > 10 sec) responses, and in some cases the 
percentage of total responses that were correct, were 
reduced. All of these effects were seen most clearly using 
the CS of shorter duration —Journal abstract. 

9683. Revusky, Sam. (Memorial U. Newfoundland, 
St. John’s, Canada) Retention of a learned increase in 
the preference for a flavored solution. Behavioral 
Biology, 1974(May), Vol. 11(1), 121-125.—If rats drink 
equal quantities of 2 flavored solutions, but 1 flavored 
solution is consumed while thirsty and the other solution 
is consumed while nearly satiated, they will tend to 
prefer the thirst-correlated flavor when given a choice 
between the 2 solutions, 2 experiments demonstrated the 
robustness of this effect in 1-mo-old male Wistar rats. A 
flavor preference resulting from a total consumption of 
15 ml of each of 2 flavored solutions lasted through 10 
days of continuous access to both solutions. Further- 
more, if testing was delayed until the rats matured, the 
effect was still obtained.—Journal abstract. 

9684. Richards, Ralph W. (Colorado State U.) 
Inhibitory stimulus control and the magnitude of 
delayed reinforcement. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 21(3), 501-509. 
—Conducted 3 experiments in which the keypecking of a 
total of 34 naive female White Carneaux pigeons was 
reinforced according to a VI I-min schedule during each 
of 2 successively presented stimuli. When the key was 
illuminated by a black line on a white background, 
reinforcement was delayed for 10 sec. When the key was 
illuminated by a plain white light, reinforcement was not 
delayed. For half of the Ss, the delayed reinforcer was 
ess to mixed grain, and for the remaining Ss it 
-5-sec access. The immediate reinforcer was 1.5-sec 
access for all Ss. All Ss responded at a lower rate during 
the presentation of the black line; no between-group 
difference in terms of terminal response rate during the 
Presentation of the line was found. However, Ss that 
Teceived 4.0 sec of delayed reinforcement responded at a 
lower terminal rate during presentation of the plain 
White light than Ss that received 1.5 sec of delayed 
reinforcement, A subsequent generalization test along 
the line-orientation dimension produced flatter U-shaped 
Baden: for Ss that received 4.0-sec of delayed U- 
shaped (24 ref )—Journal abstract. 

2685. Richardson, W. Kirk & Loughead, Tomas E. 
(Georgia State U.) The effect of physical restraint on 
Gebäier? under the differential-reinforcement-of-low- 
Seg Schedule. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
ous 19^ 1974(May), Vol. 21(3), 455-461.—Cites previ 
E, ones which have identified and manipulated 
ün SS behavior to assess its effect on performance 
us the differential-reinforcement-of-low-rate (DRL) 

edule. However, conclusions could not be applied to 
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Ss not observed to engage in collateral behavior. The 
present study used a technique that prevented the 
occurrence of the types of collateral behavior typically 
observed in the pigeon. This technique did not require 
the identification of collateral behavior in the 4 naive 
homing pigeons used as Ss. The exclusion of the types of 
collateral behavior typically observed in pigeons resulted 
in higher response rates and lower reinforcement rates 
under large DRL values but had no effect at lower DRL. 
values. It is concluded that collateral behavior is 
necessary for low response rates and high reinforcement 
rates under large DRL values. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9686. Roberts, Albert E.; Porter, John W. & Porter, 
Ann G. (Catawba Coll.) Stability of behavior in rats over 
120 avoidance sessions. Psychological 
Reports, 1974 Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 927-930.—Gave 2 
female hooded rats 120 2-hr sessions under a free- 
operant avoidance schedule, Results indicate that avoid- 
ance improved, rapidly and then gradually, over sessions 
to asymptote. Asymptotic levels were then maintained 
over the remainder of the experiment. In addition, 
response measures showed more between-session varia- 
bility than shock measures.—Journal abstract. 

9687. Schwartz, Barry; Reisberg, Daniel & Vollmecke, 
Teresa. (Swarthmore Coll.) Effects of treadle training on 
autoshaped keypecking: Learned laziness and learned 
industriousness or response c: ? Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(May), Vol. 3(5-B), 369-372, 
—]2 male White Carneaux pigeons either trained to 
treadle-hop for food or given response-independent food 
were exposed to positive and negative keypeck auto- 
maintenance procedures. Effects of pretraining on 
acquisition of keypecking were minimal. Measures of 
asymptotic levels of pecking indicate that treadle-trained 
Ss with access to the treadle during automaintenance 
and Se that had obtained free food pecked less than 
either naive Ss or treadle-trained Ss that did not have 
access to the treadle during automaintenance, On 
negative automaintenance, treadle-trained Ss pecked 
substantially more than either naive or free-food Ss. 
Data suggest that prior experience influences auto- 
maintenance via response competition, rather than by 
inducing states of learned laziness or industriousness in 
organisms, as suggested by L. A. Engberg et al (see PA, 
Vol 49:8723).—Journal abstract. 

9688. Scobie, Stanley R. & Fallon, Daniel. (State U. 
New York, Binghamton) Operant and Pavlovian control 
of a defensive shuttle response in goldfish (Carassius 
auratus). Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychol- 
ogy, 1974(May), Vol. 86(5), 858-866.—Found that when 
a visual signal preceded electric shock, goldfish acquired 
shuttle responses both when a response avoided the 
shock (operant contingency) and when shock was not 
avoidable (Pavlovian contingency). Asymptotic levels of 
responding were significantly higher when shock could 
be avoided, but were still substantial when shock was not 
avoidable. Response termination of the signal had little 
effect on performance. A control experiment showed 
that responding resulted from the signal-shock | 
gency and not from nonassociative factors. ^ e 
within the Pavlovian contingency for an UCR similar in 


form to the CR was inconclusive.—Jowrnal abstract. 
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9689. Shanab, Mitri E.; Birnbaum, Dana W. & 
Cavallaro, Gerald. (California State U., Fresno) Positive 
contrast obtained in reacquisition following interpola- 
tion of nonreinforced or partially reinforced trials. 
Learning & Motivation, 1974(May), Vol. 5(2), 258-271. 
—Gave 3 groups of 8 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats, 
in Exp I, food reinforcement under continuous reinforce- 
ment (CRF) conditions in a runway followed by regular 
extinction trials (RE), extinction trials where Ss were 
delayed for 30 sec before entering the empty goal box 
(DE), or CRF trials where Ss were delayed for 30 sec 
before entering the baited goal box (DF). Then all Ss 
were run on the delayed reinforcement condition (DF). 
In the final delayed reinforcement condition, group DE 
ran significantly faster than group DF, reflecting positive 
contrast. In Exp II, 4 groups of 6 Ss were trained in a 
Tunway to receive either 4 or 18% sucrose reinforcers 
under either PRF or CRF conditions. All Ss were 
transferred to a Skinner box and barpresses were 
continuously reinforced. The former PRF Ss barpressed 
at a significantly higher rate in the Skinner box than the 
former CRF Ss. Results favor the view that the 
effectiveness of a reinforcer is not an absolute, unchang- 
ing quantity but depends on the historical context in 
which the reinforcer occurs. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9690. Shimp, Charles P. (U. Utah) Time allocation 
and response rate. Journal of the Experimental Analysis 
of Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 21(3), 491—499. —Arranged 
food reinforcement for keypecking by 3 White Carneaux 
pigeons by a VI schedule and a device that assigned each 
reinforcement to 1 of 10 component response rates 
Corresponding to 10 classes of equally reinforced 
interresponse times ranging from 1.0 to 6.0 sec in .5-sec 
classes. Overall number of reinforcements per hour was 
varied from 1 to more than 60. Overall response rate was 
a monotonically increasing, negatively accelerated func- 
tion of the overall number of reinforcements per hour, 
This function was decomposed into 2 time-allocation 
functions: (a) the time allocated to all of the reinforced 
? as a function of the total 
reinforcement rate and (b) the time allocated to a 


rate roughly equalled the relative reinforcements per 
hour for that component. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Paul G.; Bruce, Charles J. & Pfingst, 
Bryan E. (U. North Carolina, Child Development Inst., 


Biological Sciences Research Center, Chapel Hill) 
Operant conditioning of single-unit response patterns in 
visual cortex. Science, 1974(Jun), Vol. 184(4142), 
1194-1196.—Studied unit responses to photic stimuli in 
cat visual cortex. After the baseline Tesponse pattern of a 
cell was determined, conditioning trials were given 
during which reinforcement was contingent upon in- 
creased firing during a selected segment of the poststim- 
ulus interval. Data show that density of reinforcement 
increased substantially in about ⁄ of the cells studied; 
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significant increases in firing occurred within, 
outside, the criterion Segment.— Journal beten 

9692. Singer, G., et al. (Syracuse U. Brain ] 
Lab.) Adjunctive behavior 


but not 


; 1 rats. All of ti 
behaviors increased Significantly in 3 Ss po 


intermittent test session periods when the wheel was 
locked. When the wheel was kept locked continuous] 
throughout the test sessions for 2 controls, little, if any, 
adjunctive behavior developed. Results are interpreted in 
terms of a nonspecific increase in motor excitabili 
attributed to the intermittance of schedule associated 
stimulation.—Journal abstract, 

9693. Smith, James B. & Clark, Fogle C, (U. 
Mississippi) Intercurrent and reinforced behavior under 
multiple Spaced-responding schedules. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 213), — 
445-454.— Reinforced leverpressing with food in 3 male 
Wistar rats under a multiple spaced-responding sched- 
ule. A lever, food cup, and drinking tube were mounted 
in a running wheel so that leverpressing, running, and 
licking could be recorded Running and licking had no 
scheduled consequences Leverpressing was reinforced 
under a multiple schedule with 3 spaced-responding 
components and an extinction component. Each compo- 
nent was associated with a different auditory stimulus. 
Spaced-responding components reinforced only lever- 
presses terminating interresponse times equal to or 
greater than 10, 20, or 60 sec, respectively. Rates d 
leverpressing, reinforcement, and licking dc 
Schedule parameter increased. Efficiency of space 
responding, as measured by reinforcements per response, 
also decreased. Rate of wheel running either increased " 
increased and then decreased with increasing xi 
parameter. Individual running rates differed er 
ly. Neither licking nor running rate correlate ur 
individual differences in efficiency. Analysis of me 
tional probabilities among the several response a ie 
showed that, as the schedule requirement b. 
probability of running after a lever press bus 
the probability of licking after a lever press 
(34 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9694. Smith, Landgrave T. (U. Oklahoma, DI 
Sciences Center, Oklahoma City) Pan Mo. 
Usurper or companion? Biological Phe d 
1973(Sep), Vol. 3(1), 30-42.— Traces the KE ^ 
attempts to teach vocal language to cap sin 
discusses relevant features of communicationem orts d 
free-living, nonhuman primates. Ré the vis 
Success in teaching chimpanzees languages 1 


à ror not 
manual mode are described. The issue of Mus ed for 


D ovi 
these animals “had language” has not bu 
lack of a clear definition of language. tivities a 


similarities with human communication RS for 
marked. The research has significant be Journal 
linguistics, methodology, and ethics. ( 


abstract. of the 

9695. Smith, Richard F. (U. Utah) Topotra P ili 
food-reinforced key peck and the es Experiment 
cond interresponse times. Journal of the 
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Analysis of Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 21(3), 541-551. 
—High-speed photography of keypecking revealed that 
the arc described by the upper bill as a Pigeon closes its 
beak is capable of operating a Lehigh Valley pigeon key 
set at 8-14 g. Arc-produced switch closure follows initial 
switch closure in less than 50 msec. When a total of 11 
male Carneaux pigeons in 2 experiments were trained on 
ratio schedules, the probability of interresponse times 
(IRTs) shorter than 50 msec exceeded 30. Interval- 
trained Ss produced a much lower probability of short 
IRTs. When the schedules were reversed, there was only 
weak evidence of a reversal in the probability of short 
IRTs. A temporal analysis of topographic features 
observed in the original photographs failed to reveal 
differences between ratio and interval pecking topogra- 
phy. It appears that only the point of contact with the 
key differed between Ss trained on the 2 Schedules. It is 
concluded that only the locus, but not the topography, of 
the food-reinforced keypeck was modified by the 
schedule of reinforcement. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9696. Strobel, David A. Geist, Charles R; 
Zimmermann, Robert R. & Lindvig, Elise K. (U. Montan- 
a) Cue-locus: A factor in the behavioral deficiency of the 
developing protein-malnourished monkey (Macaca mu- 


latta). Behavioral Biology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 10(4), 
473-484.—4 groups of infant rhesus monkeys (N — 18) 
were separated from their mothers at 90 days of age, 


housed individually, and placed on purified diets which 
contained either 25 or 3.5% protein at 120 or 210 days of 
age. At approximately 1,375 days of age, brightness 
discrimination problems were presented in which the 
locus of the cues was either central or peripheral and the 
area of the different cues was varied. No significant 
differences were found for Diet, Cue Area, or 
Diet X Area interaction for peripherally located cues on 
original learning, Shift 1, or reversal conditions. A 
significant decline in performance levels was detected for 
all groups as the area of the cues decreased in the central 
locus condition. Ss maintained on diets deficient in 
Protein, which were reversed to central cues, exhibited a 
marked decrement in performance when compared to. 
high protein controls. Further, malnourished Ss were 
Considerably inferior to high protein Ss on the smallest 
Cue areas in Shift 1 and Shift 2 leading to a significant 
Diet x Cue Area interaction. Under reversal condi- 
tions for centrally located cues, low protein Ss were 
found to perform at significantly lower levels than high 
Protein controls. Results are consistent with both a visual 
Sampling model of attention and a number of 2-stage 
models of attention, (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

, 2697. Tait, Robert W. & Gormezano, I. (U. Iowa) A 
minicomputer Program for stimulus control and analog 
data for discrete trial paradigms in biological prepara- 
tions: Classical conditioning. Behavior Research Methods 

Instrumentation, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 295-300. 
—Briefly describes the requirements for applying com- 
Puter technology to classical conditioning. Although an 
earlier software package implemented on a 4K PDP-8/E 
met these requirements, a newer program is described 
Which uses the same hardware and extends the range of 

ata analysis, 
G 9698. Tarte, Robert D.; Townsend, Steven G.; Vernon, 
harles R, & Rovner, Lou. (U. Nevada, Las Vegas) An 
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examination of 
tions in the ba 


barpressing, an examination was made of the following ` 
deprivation-reward groups: 
food-sucrose, 


water-water, and water-sucrose groups preferred to 
obtain the rewards by barpressing. The water-saccharin 
group preferred the free reward. The remaining 2 groups 
did not learn to press the bar. Implications for the theory 
that barpressing has an intrinsic attractiveness for rats 
are discussed.—Journal abstract, 

9699, Terhune, James G. & Premack, David. (Stanford 
U.) Comparison of reinforcement ànd punishment. 
functions produced by the same contingent event in the 
Same subjects. / earning & Motivation, 1974(May), Vol. 
5(2), 221-230.—Used forced running to reinforce the 
leverpressing of 6 female S rague-Dawley rats in one 
component of a multiple schedule and to punish their 
drinking in another component. When durations PT 
running were converted to probabilities that Ss woul 
not be running att + n sec, given that the run began at ` 
t = 0 sec, both reinforcement and punishment were 
linear (inverse) functions of the probability of not | 
running. A high concordance (.90) between slopes of the ` 
reinforcement and punishment functions indicates that 
individual Ss were either sensitive to both reinforcement 
and punishment or sensitive to neither.—Journal 
abstract. TR , 

9700, Thomas, John R. (U.S. Nava ical Researe! 
Inst, Bethesda, Md.) Changes in progressive-ratio 
performance under increased pressures of air. Journal 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 
21(3), 553-562.—3 male Sprague-Dawley NMRI:Ü strain 
albino rats performed on progressive-ratio schedules that 
required an increasing number of responses for each 
successive reinforcement. Number of responses required 
increased until the Ss failed to complete the next ratio in 
the sequence within 15 min. Response-ratio increments 
of 2, 5, and 20 responses were investigated, The size of 
the final completed ratio generally increased with 
increases in the progressive-ratio step size, Increased 
pressures of air in a hyperbaric chamber led to both 
increases and decreases in terminal ratio size, with the 
differential effects depending on both air pressure and 
on the size of the progressive-ratio increment, Changes in 
the number of responses in the final ratio were related to 
increased pressures of nitrogen, as similar pressures of 
helium produced few effects. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9701. Thor, Donald H.; Ghiselli, William B. & Ward, 
Thomas B. (E. R. Johnstone Training & Research 
Center, Bordentown, N.J.) Infantile handling and sex 
differences in shock-elicited aggressive responding of 
hooded rats. Developmental Psychobiology, ae 
Vol. 7(3), 273-279.—Tested 48 male and 48 female 3 
infantile handled (Days 1-20) and nonhandled Ver p 
Evans hooded rats at maturity (90-100 days) pita! 
daily sessions for aggressive response to foots! e 
Individual jump and flinch thresholds for reactivity ^. 
shock, as well as paired aggressive responding to shock, 
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| were not significantly influenced by the handling 
| procedure, although handled females ultimately adopted 
higher levels of fighting than nonhandled females. 
' Handled Ss were heavier than nonhandled Ss of the same 
| sex before and after testing for social aggression. Males 
fought significantly more than females; the discrepancy 
"increased with additional sessions of paired exposure to 
shock. Male and female fight trends over sessions were 
linear and positive with a greater acceleration for males. 
- Results are interpreted as indicative of a social learning 
variable occurring with repeated aggressive contact and 
| primarily affecting males. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 
9702. Tombaugh, T. N. (Carleton U., Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada) Effects of different volumes of reward in a 
free-operant procedure. Psychological ` Reports, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 879-882.—Used 3 different 
volumes (.01, .4, and .7 ml) of a 32% sucrose concentra- 
tion in a free-operant barpress study with 36 female 
Sprague-Dawley rats. In acquisition, performance was a 
decreasing function of volume, while in extinction, 
greater persistence of performance was obtained for the 
| 4 and .7 groups than for the .01 group. The extinction 
- results were contrasted with those obtained in previous 
|. discrete-trial experiments which employed a comparable 
range of volumes and number of reinforcements but 
| which reported that large volumes tended to decrease 
rather than increase resistance to extinction.—Journal 
abstract. 
: 9703. Treadway, J. T. & Lattal K. A. (George 
- Peabody Coll. for Teachers) Induction effects during a 
| schedule of response-independent reinforcement. Bulle- 
tin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Apr), Vol. 3(4), 
` 298-300.—9 naive male albino rats exposed to 2-compo- 
nent multiple schedules initially developed responding in 
both components, but sustained responding occurred 
only in the components where reinforcer delivery 
occurred. Results suggest that response induction does 
not alone account for the sustained responding in 
. response-independent reinforcer components of multiple 
schedules. 
9704. Wayner, Matthew J. (Syracuse U., Brain 
Research Lab.) Specificity of behavioral regulation. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 12(5), 851-869. 
—Critically reviews relevant animal data concerning 
drinking induced by water deprivation, drinking induced 
by water and food deprivation, food-associated ad lib 
drinking, salt arousal of drinking, peripheral modulation 
of deprivation induced drinking, and the similarities to 
adjunctive drinking. The specificity of the physiological 
basis of drinking is questioned, and the role of environ- 
mental stimuli and orogastric stimulation in the elicita- 
tion and maintenance of licking is emphasized. Some 
unique properties of a lateral preoptic-lateral hypotha- 
lamic-brainstem motor control system are described and 
suggested as a possible mechanism for adjunctive 
behavior. The generality and significance of schedule 
induced polydipsia as a function of this system is 
demonstrated. (136 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9705. Wilkie, Donald M. (U. British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) Stimulus control of responding 
during a fixed-interval reinforcement schedule. Journal 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 
21(3), 425-432.— Conducted 2 experiments with 2 Silver 
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King, | White King, and | Red King pigeon in which, 
during training sessions, pecks on a response key 
illuminated by a vertical line of white light resulted in 
reinforcement and an ensuing blackout according to an 
FI schedule. Training sessions were followed by dimen- 
sional stimulus control test sessions during which the 
orientation of the line present throughout the FI was 
varied. Inverted U-shaped (excitatory) gradients of 
responding, with maximum responding occurring in the 
presence of the vertical line, were observed during the 
terminal part of the FI. U-shaped (inhibitory) gradients 
of responding, with minimum responding occurring in 
the presence of the vertical line, were observed during 
the early part of the FI when the preceding interval had 
terminated with reinforcement and blackout but not 
when the preceding interval had terminated with 
blackout only. Results suggest that the dimensional 
control by the stimulus present throughout the FI is of a 
conditional variety. Whether the FI stimulus exerts 
inhibitory or excitatory dimensional control depends 
upon the presence and absence, respectively, of stimuli 
associated with reinforcement. (21 ref)—Journal abstract, 
9706. Williams, Jon L. (Kenyon Coll.) Evidence of 
complementary afterimages in the pigeon. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 21(3), 
421-424.—Reinforced the keypecking of 3 naive male 
White Carneaux pigeons on a VI schedule when ambient 
illumination came from a green light, but not when it 
came from a red, yellow, or white light. The different 
hues were randomly presented for periods of 30 sec each, 
with the restriction that white never followed red. After 
discriminative control was established, Ss were tested 
with the same procedure used during training, except 
that white sometimes followed red. Significantly more 
responses were made during white-following-red than 
during white following either green or yellow. Findings 
indicate that, in changing from red to white, comple 
tary afterimages can be induced in pigeons fora b 
period of time. By providing behavioral evidence ‘a 
afterimages in the pigeon, this technique may be bs 
to research in comparative neurophysiology, Kë 
discrimination learning, and theories of color vision, 
—Journal abstract. 3 
9707. Wing, John F. & Birch, Larry A. OO 
U.) Relative cue properties of novel-tasting suba y 
in avoidance conditioning. Animal Learning & Bel fie 
1974(Feb), Vol. 2(1), 63-65.—40 male Holes E they 
rats injected with lithium chloride on a day whe 
tasted a novel substance, sacc 
avoidance, or bait shyness. However, T 
avoidance depended upon the substances given 


injection day. 
the day just before and after SES contrasting 


saccharin on those days (as well 
Intermediate avoidance was foun 
either the day before or the day 


3 onfirm © 
each served as yoked saline controls. Remi successive 
1 A e j 
importance of contrasting taste Ci ehynes studi 


discrimination tasks employed in bait 
—Journal abstract. 
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9708. Wookey, P. E. & Strongman, K. T. (U. Exeter, 
England) Reward shift and general activity in the rat. 
British Journal of Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 65(1), 
103-110.—Exposed 16 food-deprived male Lister hood- 
ed rats to 50 irregular 60-sec presentations of a CS (light) 
in an activity monitoring situation. For 1 group the onset 
of the CS was accompanied by the delivery of a 300-mg 
food pellet. A 2nd group was not fed in the presence of 
the CS. During 50 subsequent test presentations of the 
CS, half of each group were shifted to the other reward 
level on a random 50% of occasions. Training conditions 
were then reinstituted for a further 50 CS presentations. 
Following both reward decrease—“frustration”—and 
reward increase— "elation"—activity in the presence of 
the CS exceeded that of controls always receiving the to- 
be-shifted-to reward. Results are discussed with refer- 
ence to the relationship between drive and general 
activity and to A. Amsel’s theory of frustrative nonre- 
ward, and are interpreted as supporting a competing 
response account of reward shift phenomena. (37 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9709. Wright, Anthony A. & Nevin, John A. (U. Texas, 
Graduate School of Biomedical Sciences, Sensory 
Sciences Center, Houston) Signal detection methods for 
measurement of utility in animals. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 
373-380.—Used analytic methods of signal detection 
theory to assess the utility of reinforcers. 4 White 
Carneaux pigeons were trained to detect the presence or 
absence of a stimulus by pecking 1 of 2 side keys in a 
trial-by-trial choice paradigm. The relative rate of 
positive reinforcement for correct choices was varied to 
offset the biasing effects of electric shock for incorrect 
Tight side-key choices. The effects of relative rate of 
reinforcement on bias were similar at all shock intensities 
even though the Ss’ sensitivity changed. The relative rate 
of reinforcement required to produce equal bias was 
calculated and plotted against shock intensity to gener- 
ate utility functions, The relative rate of reinforcement 
Necessary to offset the bias induced by shock was an 
Increasing function of shock intensity. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
du 2d Young, A. Grant & Costelloe, C. A. (Louisiana 
Kan ^ Baton Rouge) Resistance to extinction as a 
within. of partial reinforcement and external stimuli: A 
Eur design. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
albin ar), Vol. 3(3-A), 191-192.—Conditioned 96 male 
ilies to leverpress for sucrose. The basic design of 
ing O ups was a2 x: DR 2 factorial, incorporat- 
Continuos t-on or light-off extinction conditions; (b) 
T ve reinforcement (CRF) on and partial rein- 
ules, 7 (PR) off or PR-on-CRF-off training sched- 
addition ee 1,600 or 3,200 total training trials. In 
constitutin ere was a 100% reinforcement condition 
incorporate a2x2 factorial of between-S groups 
or 3500 "Ing light-on or light-off conditions, and 1,600 
Within-S total training trials. Results show that for 
extinctio S there were no differences in resistance to 

if Ed that for between-S groups there were no 
Which ex in résistance to extinction; however, all Ss 
resistant EE PR training were significantly more 
training 5 Een than Ss which experienced CRF 

D. Results are discussed in terms of the 
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Tesponse specificity of the partial reinforcement effect, 
—Journal abstract, 

9711. Zaslay Mark R. & Porter, John J. (U. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee) The effects of reinforcement 
frequency on performance in a multiple fixed-ratio 
Schedule. Animal Learning & Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
X), 54-58.— Sought a barpress analog to the double- 
alley runway by varying percentage reward in the Ist of 2 
Consecutive fixed ratio (FR) 18s. 3 groups of 6 male 
Holtzman albino rats each were given 0, 50, or 100% 
reinforcement upon completion of the Ist FR 18; after a 
5-sec midtrial interval, the 2nd FR 18 was administered 
on a separate lever, and all groups received continuous 
reinforcement reward upon its completion. Group 50 Ss 
performed faster after nonreward than after reward and 
faster after nonreward than did 0% Ss. A measure of 
midtrial behavior revealed a difference between groups 
in orienting to the bars. When all groups were shifted to 
a 50% Ist component schedule (Phase II), there were no 
Statistically reliable effects of prior reinforcement history 
on rewarded or nonrewarded responding. Phase I results 
demonstrate a frustration effect similar to that of the 
double alley.—Journal abstract. 


9712. Zimmer-Hart, Charles L. & Rescorla, Robert A. 


(Yale U.) Extinction of Pavlovian conditioned inhibition, 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(May), Vol. 86(5), 837-845.—Examined 2 proce- 
dures with potential for reducing Pavlovian conditioned 
inhibition in 4 experiments with 72 male Sp 
Dawley rats. The Ist, simple nonreinforced presentation, 
was suggested by a theory which has been successful 
with data from the acquisition of conditioned inhibition, 
However, nonreinforced presentation of a stimulus, 
either after conditioned inhibition training or intermixed 
with such training, failed to produce any loss of the 
inhibition controlled by that stimulus. The 2nd proce- 
dure involved removing the negative correlation between 
inhibitor and reinforcement. When this correlation was 
altered, in such a way as to continue UCS presentation, 
loss of inhibition occurred.—Journal abstract. 


Social & Sexual Behavior 


9713. Baker, Robert P. & Prim DN 
U.) The effects of interspecies 
RA behavior of Macaca irus and Erythrocebus patas. 
Primates, 1973(Dec), Vol. 14(4), 383-392,—Used 2 
Macaca irus and 2 Erythrocebus patas mother-infant 
pairs as experimental Ss; _cynomolgous and patas 
monkeys given intraspecies interaction served as con- 
trols. An unexpected result was that mother-infant 
behaviors were more affected by interspecies interaction 
than were infant-infant behaviors. Results indicate that 


the importance 1 animal has for another in the 


i i 2 factors: 
development of social behavior depends upon 
(a) the bebavioral repertoires of interacting animals must 


DAE 7 d appropri 
be similar and (b) each animal must res} Lis 
ately to the other's behavior. ^ n) Jura a aki 


9714. Baldwin, John D. 
California, Santa Barbara) The role of pu in 


ization: Comparative 
ménkeys (Ssimiri). Ime ee Bech, 
ed squirrel mon d à 
eee and 43 natural environments In 


144), 
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Panama, Colombia, Peru, and Brazil. There was a broad 
range of variance in the data on ecology, troop size, 
- troop cohesiveness, average individual distances, and 
|| frequency of play. In some environments, individuals in 
|| the infant and juvenile age classes engaged in social play 
| for approximately 1.5-3 hrs/day. However, in 1 environ- 
- ment, not a single incidence of social play occurred 
during 261 hrs of close range observation. Troops in 
which no play occurred were cohesive and traveled at 
close individual distances. Agonistic interactions were 
- not uncontrolled. Copulations were observed, and 85% 
- of the adult females were accompanied by infants. Data 
| are presented on friendly, aggressive, sexual, and spacing 

- behavior, indicating that (a) social play is not necessary 

for the development and/or learning of an adaptive 
modicum of social interaction patterns and troop 
cohesion, and (b) the opportunity to play provides 
learning experiences in which young animals can develop 
varied interaction patterns and stronger habits for 
engaging in frequent social exchanges. (39 ref)—J/ournal 
abstract. 

9715. Bell, Robert W.; Nitschke, Werner; Bell, Nancy 
J. & Zachman, Thomas A. (Northern Illinois U.) Early 
experience, ultrasonic vocalizations, and maternal 
responsiveness in rats. Developmental Psychobiology, 
1974(May) Vol. 7(3) 235-242.—Following a 2-min 
exposure to 5-6°C, neonatal ARS/Sprague-Dawley rats 
emit ultrasounds for about 5 min, resulting in effective 

| maternal care. 5 min of 5-6?C causes prolonged 

ultrasonic vocalizations and correlated agitation in the 
mothers. The nonlinear effects of variable intensities of 
neonatal stimulation appear to be related to these 
differences in maternal behavior.—Journal abstract. 

9716. Brooks, Ronald J. & Banks, Edwin M. (U. 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada) Behavioural biology of the 
collared lemming [Dicrostonyx groenlandicus (Trail)]: 
An analysis of acoustic communication. Animal Behavi- 
our Monographs, 1973, Vol. 6(1), 83 p.—Investigated the 
acoustic behavior of wild-born and Ist-generatqon 
laboratory-born collared lemmings in controlled labora- 
tory settings. Observations were made in a variety of 
situations, including (a) paired male-male, paired ma- 
le-estrus female, and paired male-diestrus female en- 
counters in an area unfamiliar to both Ss; (b) paired 
male-estrous female encounters in the female's home 
cage; (c) groups of adults in large enclosures; (d) isolated 
adults exposed to several stimuli; (e) isolated pups 
subjected from birth to Day 25 to a daily series of 
stimuli; and (f) mother-infant interactions. Simultaneous 
tape recordings of behavior descriptions and acoustic 

responses, including ultrasonic calls, were analyzed to 
evaluate communicative functions of acoustic responses. 

Ss make 6 distinct types of sounds: ultrasonic chirp; 

ultrasonic mating twitter; a call which sounded like a 
rapid panting, snorting, or chuckling; tooth-chatter; 
squeal-squawk-grind complex; and a Broup of less 
defined sounds classified into 4 subtypes. Communica- 
tive roles of calls were only understood in the context of 
simultaneous nonvocal behaviors, physical settings, and 
physiological states. (128 ref)—W. E. Paynter. 

9717. Brown, Dorothy M. & Noakes, David L. 

(Heriot's School, Edinburgh, England) Habituation and 
recovery of aggressive display in paradise fish (Macro- 
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podus opercularis [L.]). Behavioral Biology, 1974(A T) 
Vol. 10(4), 519-525.—Conducted tests in which rey x 
ses of 24 male paradise fish habituated to s 
presentations of mirrors or live conspecifics, Continuous 
exposure resulted in less rapid habituation than repeated, 
briefer exposures over days. A live conspecific initially 
evoked more aggressive responses, but Ss spent the same 
time close to a mirror or a conspecific. Subsequent 
recovery of responses followed a progressive course 
during visual isolation. Biting was potentiated by 
habituation and subsequent recovery. The necessity of 
using multiple measures of behavior, and some possible 
motivational basis for the behavior are discussed. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9718. Cheal, Marylou & Davis, Roger E. (U. Michi- 
gan, Mental Health Research Inst.) Sexual behavior: 
Social and ecological influences in the anabantoid fish, 
Trichogaster trichopterus. Behavioral Biology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 10(4), 435-445.—Conducted 3 experi- 
ments to investigate the influence of behavioral and 
environmental variables on the initiation of spawning in 
Trichogaster trichopterus, as well as the behavioral 
responses of isolated males and females to conspecific 
visual and chemical stimuli. Males and females differed 
in their response to chemical and visual stimuli from the 
opposite sex. In addition, responses differed with the sex 
of the stimulus fish. Chemical cues elicited nest building 
in males but not females. In the spawning experiments, 
when | member of a pair was exchanged daily, the male 
spawned the Ist day without a nest. The female spawned 
only after several days. 2 manipulations shortened 
spawning latency: introducing a new male daily and 
isolating the female for 3 days in the spawning SEN 
prior to union with a male. Spawning was delayed, or di 
not occur, when the female was exchanged each day 
during the mating period or when a 2nd, smaller i 
was kept in the spawning aquarium fo 3 days prior t0 
introduction of a male. Results suggest that induction 0 
spawning readiness in females is more susceptible ip 
social and environmental variables than it is in ma les. ( 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

"STIS. Cowan, PJ, (U. Manitoba, Winnipeg Ee 
Selective responses to the parental calls of |o. 
individual hens by young Gallus gallus: WE, 
discrimination learning versus auditory d 
Behavioral Biology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 10(4), SES all plus 
sults of testing posthatch chicks with parenta MT Ss 
visual stimulus or with parental call alone sho elie 
trained with call plus visual stimulus respondei Tast 
ly to the familiar call. Ss trained with call alon learning 
It is concluded that auditory discrimine Su? 
involving visual stimuli, rather than auditory wal call of 
is the basis of selective responsiveness to paren . 
different individual hens. iol 

9720. Crook, John H. (Bristol U., England) ON 
organization and the developmental environ! From 
F. White (Ed.), Ethology and Ee qt McMaster 
Clarence M. Hincks Memorial Lectures, us re, 
University, 1970. Toronto, Canada: U. ship. between 
1974. xi, 264 p. $4.— Discusses the INS on 
individual behavior and social organiza dynamics D 
data from the Cercopithecoid species. Soci tures 


i :ndi 7 cial struc 
multi-male groups indicate that primate so! 


vary in relation to taxonomic Status and ecology and that 
social organizations have a considerable influence on 
infant behavioral development. 

9721. Davis, Harry N.; Estep, Daniel Q. & Dewsbury, 
Donald A. (U. Florida) Copulatory behavior of Mongoli- 
an gerbils (Meriones unguiculatus ). Animal Learning & 
Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 2(1), 69—73.— Conducted 3 
experiments with 13 male and 23 female gerbils to 
provide a quantitative description of copulation in this 
species. The overall copulatory pattern may be charac- 
terized as containing multiple intromissions, multiple 
ejaculations, no intravaginal thrusting, and no lock. 
Mean intromission frequencies failed to approach the 
exceptionally high values reported by previous workers, 
As the present data indicate that gergils lie within rather 
than outside the range of performance of other muroid 
rodents, it is suggested that earlier hypotheses regarding 
unusual insensitivity of gerbil reproductive systems are 
unnecessary. Sexual satiety (30 min with no intromis- 
sions) was attained following a mean of 4.8-6.9 ejacula- 
tions. In contrast to most other species, males typically 
failed to complete the final ejaculatory series, even after 
many intromissions. Implications of this unusual mode 
of development of satiety are discussed. (21 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9722. Devore, Irven & Konner, Melvin J. (Harvard U.) 
Infancy in hunter-gatherer life: An ethological perspec- 
tive. In N. F. White (Ed.), Ethology and psychiatry: From 
the Clarence M. Hincks Memorial Lectures, held at 
McMaster University, 1970. Toronto, Canada: U. Toron- 
to Press, 1974, xi, 264 p. $4.—Presents a field study of the 
food acquisition, distribution, and consumption patterns 
and their effects on infant development among the 
'Kung group of San, a tribe in the Kalahari Desert. 
Characteristics of hunter-gatherer tribes, the context of 
infancy and child care in these societies, comparisons 
with other societies, and the possibility of a predisposi- 


tion in the infant toward attachment behavior are 
discussed, 

_ 9723. Doty, Richard L, & Dunbar, Ian. (U. Pennsylva- 
nia, Monell Chemical Senses Center) Attraction of 


agles to conspecific urine, vaginal and anal sac 
Secretion odors. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 
125), 825-833. Conducted 4 experiments with 3 naive 
and 3 experienced adult male and 8 ovariectomized adult 
female beagles. Males spent more relative time investi- 
as female urine odors than odors of vaginal or anal 
BA DE Sexually experienced males, but not 
M Eos. inexperienced ones, spent more time investigat- 
En pus than diestrous female urine and vaginal 
AM nal Sac secretions from estrous females were not 
Enae active to males than those from diestrous 
ee Estrous females Spent no more time than 
Rer ones in the investigation of male anal sac 
Rendon and urine odors. Male urine and anal sac 
Op elicited little investigation from male conspe- 
s. Females Spent more time investigating female 


uri p i 
GE SCH than female anal sac or vaginal secretion 
iestroug DI) i rence for 
diestrous Over ted a slight general prefere: 


estrous stimuli. A positive correlation 
or investigation times of this study and 
mes of comparable animals to conspecif- 
Situation suggests odor preferences are 


>etWeen the od, 
MVestivation ti 
*S in a social 
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relatively good indicators of social references, 
Ze Lies Q9 ref)—Journak ie ange ae 
i e, L. Duane; Rashotte, Michael E. 

Harold N, (Winthrop Coll.) Development Ar e 
nance of attack in pigeons during variable-interval 
reinforcement of key pecking. Journal of the Experimen- 
tal Analysis of Behavior, 1974(May), Vol, 21(3), 563-569, 
— Maintained keypeck responses of 2 male White 
Carneaux pigeons on VI schedules of food reinforcement 
in the presence of a stuffed Pigeon to study the 
characteristics of attack induced by that schedule, The 
mean interval of the schedule was increased from 15 to 
600 sec in 8 steps before an intermediate interval was 
reintroduced. The principal characteristics of attack were 
(a) substantial attack first occurred on a VI schedule of 
90 sec in 1 S and at 180 sec in the other; (b) highest 
attack rates occurred on VI schedules of 300 sec and 600 
Sec; (c) attack rate generally increased to a maximum 
and then decreased to a lower level across sessions at 
each schedule; (d) attacks developed a postreinforce- 
ment locus across the initial sessions on all schedules. 
and, except on VI schedules of 300 and 600 sec, occurred 
primarily in the postreinforcement period during extend- 
ed training; (e) attack and keypeck rates were not 


recovered when the intermediate-length schedules were - 


reintroduced; and (f) attack and keypeck rates were 
negatively correlated.—Journal abstract. 

9725. Drickamer, Lee c. & Vessey, Stephen H. 
(Williams Coll.) Group changing in free-ranging male 
rhesus monkeys. Primates, 1973(Dec), Vol. 14(4), 
359-368.—Studied the group changing behavior of male 
thesus monkeys over a 6-yr period at the rhesus monkey 
colony on 2 coastal islands at La Parguera, Puerto Rico. 
Males Ist left their natal group at a mean age of 47 mo 
and became solitary for the Ist time at a mean age of 64 
mo; all had left their natal groups by 7 yrs of age. Age, 
mating season, sex ratios of adult males and females in 
the social bands, and geographical barriers all had 
significant effects on the group shifting. Population size, 
rank of mother, or being an orphan did not significantly 
affect the changing process, 2 factors—age (size) and 
seniority in the group—were important in determining a 
male's rank in his new group.—Journal abstract, 

9726. Drickamer, Lee C. (Williams Coll.) Sexual 
maturation of female house mice: Social inhibition, 
Developmental Psychobiology, 1974(May), Vol. 73), 
257-265.—Notes that young female laboratory D 
reared in the presence of an adult mouse or ma 
bedding containing a pheromone reach sexual maturity 
earlier than control females. A pheromone produced by 
grouped female mice leads to long, irregalat a zer 
cycles or anestrus. Data from 561 female ICR/- pie 
demonstrate that a female-produced pheromone a 
sexual maturation when females were grouped am 


ial i i ctile contact among the 
free social interaction and ta ener" 


grouped females were necessary for the p and. addii j 


this inhibitory pheromone, Both you 


females caged in groups produced the inhibitory phero- — 


mone. This study provides additional ipei be: 

hypothesis that in ei miee Keen sien ` 
t are under sepai | 

See may be active in reproductive processes of 
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female mice: one exhibiting inhibitory effects and the 
other acceleratory effects. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 
R 9727. Eaton, G. Gray & Resko, John A. (Oregon 
- Regional Primate Research Center, Beaverton) Ovarian 
| hormones and sexual behavior in Macaca nemestrina. 
| Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(May), Vol. 86(5), 919-925.—Determined the con- 
centrations of the ovarian steroids, estradiol and progest- 
—erone, in the systemic plasma of 8 female pigtailed 
- macaques and the correlations with sexual behavior and 
| measurements of perineal swelling during the intermen- 
|| strual period. Estradiol peaked the day before maximum 
- swelling of the perineum at the end of the 20.7-day 
|| follicular phase. Maximum titers of progesterone were 
|. recorded during the middle of the 15.1-day luteal phase. 
— None of the female sexual behaviors changed significant- 
ly during the ovarian cycle, although intromission rate 
and frequency of ejaculation by 7 males were higher 
during the follicular phase. The pattern of ovarian 
hormone secretion and copulation throughout the 
menstrual cycle was more like that reported for women 
than for other mammalian species. (34 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
1 9728. Fleming, Alison S. & Rosenblatt, Jay S. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Maternal behavior in the virgin 
- and lactating rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 86(5), 957-972.—Observed 
the onset of maternal behavior in 20 Sprague-Dawley 
| virgin female rats during pup induction, and later 
. compared their behavior with that of 8 lactating mothers. 
| During induction, the onset was sudden rather than 
- gradual, and during maternal care their behavior was 
similar in almost all respects to that of lactating mothers. 
Reinduction of maternal behavior in virgins occurred 
with a shorter latency than during the original induction, 
and induction of maternal behavior in formerly lactating 
mothers was equally short. Results support the idea that 
postpartum maternal behavior is nonhormonally based. 
(40 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9729. Goodrick, Charles L. (Baltimore City Hosp., 
Gerontology Research Center, Md.) Exploration activity 
of immature albino rats. Developmental Psychology, 
1974(May), Vol. 10(3), 438-441.— Tested 73 albino 
Wistar immature nursing rats and 8 mothers to deter- 
mine the tendency to leave the nest area to explore a 
novel environment. Rat pups did not consistently leave 
the nest area to explore until 23 days old when tested at 
17, 19, and 23 days of age, while mothers explored at a 
high level during all 3 tests. Results from tests with 90 
other Ss of forced exploration (dependent on locomotor 
ability) and free exploration (independent of locomotor 
ability) indicate that exploration activity was a monoton- 
ic increasing function of age for rat pups aged 16, 24, and 
32 days.—Journal abstract. 

9730. Hansen, Ernst W. (Rutgers State U.) Some 
aspects of behavioural development in evolutionary 
perspective. In N. F. White (Ed), Ethology and 
psychiatry: From the Clarence M. Hincks Memorial 
Lectures, held at McMaster University, 1970. Toronto, 
Canada: U. Toronto Press, 1974. xi, 264 p. $4.—Argues 
that the retardation of the rate of behavioral develop- 
ment may be linked with, or causally related to, aspects 
of learning that ensure the "proper" development of the 
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individual and the integration of the individual in 
social group. The evolutionary significance of 
among primates and the connection between 
learning motor and motivational development, 
individualization are considered. $ 

9731. Harlow, Harry F. (U. Wisconsin, Pri 
Induction and alleviation of depressive 
monkeys. In N. F. White (Ed.), Ethology and ps 
From the Clarence M. Hincks Memorial Lectures, 
McMaster University, 1970. Toronto, Canada: U. Ti 
to Press, 1974. xi, 264 p. $4.—Describes a res 
program to induce or simulate various forms of hi 
depression (separation with the mother either in or 
sight, separation between infants, confining infani 
vertical chamber, and semi- and total isolation) in ri 
monkeys. The use of other monkeys as “thera 
the existence of sex differences in infant play 
which were observed during the "therapy" sessi 
discussed. 

9732. Hazlett, Brian A. & Estabrook, George F. 
Michigan) Examination of agonistic behavior by 
ter analysis: |. The spider crab Microphrys bic 
Behaviour, 1974, Vol. 48(1-2), 131-144.—Studiei 
influence of several classes of factors on the ag 
behavior of the spider crab, utilizing charactei 
The results of 114 fights show that static facto 
Size, color phase, and hunger state) had mud 
influence on behavior patterns shown in a fight tha 
behavior executed by the other S. The amount 
communication between Ss during a fight ranged: 
1.00-1.57 bits. The uncertainty about a given 
reduced by knowledge of the previous act (by tht 
S) anywhere from 31-81%. The advantages of 
analysis for the study of behavior are disc 
(German summary) (25 ref)—Journal summary. ' 

9733. Hinde, Robert A. (Medical Research 
Unit on the Development & Integration of Behavi 
Cambridge, England) Mother/infant relations in 
monkeys. In N. F. White (Ed.), Ethology and ps) 
From the Clarence M. Hincks Memorial Lectures, 
McMaster University, 1970. Toronto, Canada: 
to Press, 1974. xi, 264 p. $4.—Investigated mai 
and change of proximity, the effects of SH 
the persistence of these effects in groups 
monkeys, each containing a male, 24 females, 
offspring. Results indicate that changes in the 
behavior play a major role in the increasing ! 
ence of the infant, that there are large ing 
variations in the effects of separation, am : 
effects are persistent even 5-6 mo after the $ë 
experience. 

9734. Kaufman, I. Charles. (U. Colorado; 
Center) Mother/infant relations in monkeys 2 
mans: A reply to Professor Hinge, D 
Ethology and psychiatry: From the Clarena 
Mond eris held at McMaster Univers 
Toronto, Canada: U. Toronto Press, 1974. xi, 
— Comments on the design and findings E 
(see PA, Vol 52:Issue 5) study of mother-i e 
in rhesus monkeys. Developmental ren 
bility of data from monkeys and DE, 
data from separation studies are discussed: 


9735. Maple, Terry; Erwin, J. & Mitchell, G. (U. 
California, Primate Research Center, Davis) Age of 
sexual maturity in laboratory-born pairs of rhesus 
monkeys (Macaca mulatta).. Primates, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
14(4), 427-428.—Describes 2 pairs of laboratory-born 
thesus monkeys who gave birth to healthy young at an 
unusually early age (3.30 yrs for the males and 3.12 yrs 
for the females), indicating that sexual maturity for this 
species is possible at a much earlier age than had been 
previously reported. 

9736. Marler, Peter. (Rockefeller U., New York, 
N.Y.) Constraints on learning: Development of bird 
song. In N. F. White (Ed.), Ethology and Psychiatry: 
From the Clarence M. Hincks Memorial Lectures, held at 
McMaster University, 1970. Toronto, Canada: U. Toron- 
to Press, 1974. xi, 264 p. $4.—Discusses developmental 
characteristics of singing behavior in white-crowned 
sparrows and suggests that these may parallel some 
elementary properties of speech development in man. 
The effects of isolation, reinforcement, and social 
stimulation on bird song are described, and the implica- 
tions for learning theory and research are discussed. 

9737. Mason, William A. (U. California, Davis) 
Differential grouping patterns in two species of South 
American monkey. In N. F. White (Ed.), Ethology and. 
Psychiatry: From the Clarence M. Hincks Memorial 
Lectures, held at McMaster University, 1970. Toronto, 
Canada: U. Toronto Press, 1974. Xi, 264 p. $4.—Investi- 
Bated the reasons for the development of distinctly 
different patterns of social organizations among South 
American squirrel and titi (Callicebus) monkeys based 
on the assumption that these differences are based on 
behavioral traits or predispositions (i.e., grouping tend- 
encies) that interact with the environment. The possibili- 
ly that, because of prominent sex differences in social 
organization among the 2 species, that gonadal hor- 

*s are influential factors in social organization is 


b 38. Mason, William A.; Hill, Suzanne D. & 
Thomsen, Curtis E, (U. California, Davis) Perceptual 
aspects of filial attachment in monkeys. In N. F. White 
(Ed), Ethology and psychiatry: From the Clarence M. 
1575 5 Memorial Lectures, held at McMaster University, 

j, Oronto, Canada: U. Toronto Press, 1974. xi, 264 
-—Presents data from an experiment in which 18 
Se: rhesus monkeys were separated from their 
ZE V housed in cages with red-and-white check- 
permit. "Hors. Each cage had either a clear door to 
TAA access to other infants or was completely 
Bu. Analysis of the frequency and intensity of 
environ vocalizations in familiar and unfamiliar test 
Source eae Suggests visual familiarity is a significant 
life, emotional assurance during the first months of 


( Paul: die, Jandira & Campana-Benedito, Marco A. 
among E of Medicine, São Paolo, Brazil) Winning 
related Get? food competition situation as a sex- 
10(4), bane GA Behavioral Biology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
Against Do 8 adult male Wistar rats competing 
Winners nop ^ "ales for food in a straight runway were 
Males Ave in hierarchies established among 4 Ss (2 
lt was vers females), but also ina fixed-pair procedure. 

tified that complete sexual maturation is critical 
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$ cCann, Lee I, & . 
Wisconsin, Oshkosh) The effects of Mene ei 
Species identification in zebra fish (Brachydanio rerio)... 
Developmental Psychobiology, 1974(Mar), Vol. W). 
159-163.— Compared the behavior of 22 zebra fish 
Teared in isolation with that of 22 controls reared in 
groups. Isolated Ss Spent significantly less time in 
nonpolarized schools with Species-mates than controls 
when animals of a related Species were available as an 
alternative. This difference suggests the involvement of 
experiential factors in species identification and ues- 
tions the assumption that species identification is entirely 
Innate.—Journal abstract, 

9741. Mi P. S. & Mitchell, K. A. (U, Glasgow, 
Scotland) An analysis of inter- and aggre- 
gations in two sympatric species of hermit crab 
(Decapoda, anomura, paguridae). Marine Behaviour & 
Physiology, 1973, Vol. 2(2), 187-196.—Conducted a 
series of experiments on the relationship between. 


population density and spacing out in 2 sympatric — 
species of crab. A 2nd series of experiments investigated — 


the 2 species’ aggressiveness and activity by SC ! 


the behavior of pairs of animals. In the Ist series, 

became more aggregated as the population density was 
increased. The rate of aggregation was greater when the 
species were mixed than when they were separate. In the 
2nd series, activity, total encounters, and resolved 
encounters, were highest in paired P. bernhardus, lower in 
mixed pairs of the 2 species, and lowest in pairs of P. 
prideauxi. Larger Ss were more active than smaller ones 
in P. bernhardus and P. prideauxi pairs. In the mixed 
pairs, P. bernhardus were more active, Paired P. 
bernhardus were slightly more active than isolated ones 


but this difference was not statistically significant. The — 


activities of paired and isolated P. prideauxi were not 
significantly different. The distances between Ss in pairs 
were similar for all combinations. Results are discussed 
in relation to the distribution of sympatric species. (25 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

Im Moeller, Henry W.; Bennett, Bradley; Coughlin, 
Susan & Getz, Donald. (New York Ocean Science Lab. 
Montauk) Predator prey relationships under E 
conditions. Marine Behaviour & Physiology, 1972(Dee), 


Vol. 1(3), 257-260.—Results of tests with 5 starved | 


lemon sharks show that they seized grey snappers 
mr with lighted fish tags before they py - 
unlighted but otherwise identical [acies iode 
consecutive observations. Snappers bearing à li ed 
ached in a straight line attack pattern while ( 


TO: 
purum were always circled by the shark at least once 
before attack and seizure.—Journal abstract. 


i jan Inst, Nation: 
743. Mı , Michael R. (Smithsonian 
al Poked PUE Div. for Scientific sre Wash- 
ington, D.C.) Relative importance En, 
nontactual stimuli in eliciting gegen wi 
golden hamster. Behavioral Biology, ? M he. 
11(1), 15-1 19.—Combined results of 3 E stimuli am 
a total of 22 female Ss indicate that tactua 


1952 


- both sufficient and necessary to elicit lordosis in most 
- female Syrian golden hamsters. However, in the presence 
of other stimuli from a male hamster, small amounts of 
tactual stimulation can elicit large amounts of lordosis. 
= Nontactual stimulation from the male increases the ease 
- with which lordosis is elicited by tactual stimulation and 
increases the duration the lordosis is maintained follow- 
ing the cessation of tactual stimulation. (17 ref)—Journal 
. abstract. 
4 9744. Plaut, S. Michael. (Galesburg State Research 
— Hosp., Thudichum Psychiatric Research Lab., Ill.) Adult- 
litter relations in rats reared in single and dual- 
_ chambered cages. Developmental ` Psychobiology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 7(2), 111-120.—Reared 12 litters of 10 
BLU:(LE) rats each in cages which allowed movement 
of adults, but not pups, between 2 chambers. 5 litters 
were reared in cages containing a virgin female (aunt) in 
addition to the mother. Although prenatal preferences 
for location and food and water consumption were for 
the side on which the litter was eventually delivered and 
reared, most postnatal food and water consumption 
occurred on the nonlitter side. Adult-litter contact 
decreased from 90% of Day 1 to 40% of Day 21, 
decreasing more rapidly during the dark hours. Presence 
of aunts increased activity of mothers, but did not affect 
adult-litter contact. Pups in the dual cages displayed 
higher rates of solid food consumption at age 17 days 
and lower brain weights at 21 days than pups in single 
cages. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9745. Robinson, Barbara C. & Robinson, Michael H. 

(Smithsonian Tropical Research Inst, Balboa, Canal 
Zone, Panama) The biology of some Argiope species 
from New Guinea: Predatory behaviour and stabilimen- 
tum construction (Araneae: Araneidae). Zoological 
Journal of the Linnean Society, 1974(Mar), Vol. 54(2), 
145-159.—Classified the stabilimenta in 548 webs of 3 
species of spiders into 18 categories and recorded the 
frequency of occurrence of each category. Observations 
of predatory behavior show that Ss discriminated 
lepidopterans from insects of similar size. The question 
of whether the species interrupt predatory sequences, 
after the attack phase, with a resting Stage is discussed. 
(27 ref) 

9746. Rosenblatt, Jay S. (Rutgers State U., Inst. of 
Animal Behavior) Some features of early behavioural 
development in kittens. In N. F. White (Ed.), Ethology 
and psychiatry: From the Clarence M. Hincks Memorial 
Lectures, held at McMaster University, 1970. Toronto, 
Canada: U. Toronto Press, 1974. xi, 264 p. $4.—Studied 
changes in suckling and home orientation behavior of 
kittens which occur after the Ist 3 wks of life. It is 
suggested that while the onset of visual functioning is the 
basis for the broadening of kittens" suckling pattern and 
an increase in its complexity, it tends to eliminate the 
early pattern of spatial orientation (i.e, home orienta- 
tion). 

9747. Rothenberg, David. (Rochester Inst. of Technol- 
ogy) Territorial behavior characteristics in gerbils. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 810. 
—Studied territorial behavior of gerbils in 3 sessions. In 
session l, S, followed its "preset" marker oils which 
erved as a reference to its territory. In Session 2, S, 
voided the premarked nest at all times, suggesting 
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respect for territorial ownership. In Session 3, S, 
ferociously fought to defend its premarked terrilory, 


9748. Schulman, Allan H. & Anderson, John N, 
(Virginia Polytechnic Inst. & State U.) The effects of 
early rearing conditions upon responses to mirror- 
image stimulation in domestic chicks and turkeys, 
Animal Learning & Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 2(1), 66-68, 
—Conducted 2 experiments in which either 59 White 
Plymouth Rock chicks or 47 domestic turkeys were 
reared under | of 3 maintenance conditions (with a 
mirror, with a conspecific, or in visual isolation) from 
Day | posthatch until Day 7. On Day 7, the Ss were 
given a preference test to determine whether they spent 
more time before a mirror or with another bird. Ss reared 
with a mirror spent approximately 74 of their time in the 
vicinity of the mirror, whereas socially reared Ss spent 
approximately % of their time with a cagemate. The 
social isolates, on the other hand, failed to show a 
preference for either mirror image or conspecific 
stimulation. Exp III evaluated the choice behavior of 20 
additional turkeys socially reared in the presence of a 
mirror, and revealed that, like the social isolates, these 
Ss also failed to exhibit a reliable preference.—Journal 
abstract. 

9749. Simmel, Edward C.; Wright, John C. & Smith, 
Meredith. (Miami U., Behavior Genetics Lab.) Changes 
in leukocyte levels associated with social-rearing 
condition in C57BL/10J mice. Bulletin of the Psycho- 
nomic Society, 1974(Apr), Vol. 3(4), 269-270.—Results of 
testing aggression in 32 differentially reared male mice 
show that leukocyte levels decreased reliably (p < .001) 
by groups: isolate, pair-reared, isolate-arena-tested, pair- 
reared-arena-tested. No fighting occurred in the arena. 
It is suggested that isolation-induced aggression Is less 
likely to occur where isolation does not serve as 4 
stressor. 


9750. Sloan, Lloyd & Latané, Bibb. (Ohio State U.) 
Sex and sociability in rats. Journal of Experimental 
Social Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 10(2), 147-158.—Ef- 
plored the effects of sexual motivation and the opportun- 
ity for sexual contact on social attraction in 3 Eu 
ments with Sprague-Dawley albino rats (N = 127 RE 
and 85 female). Ss were no more gregarious In COM 
than in same-sex pairings. Both increased male RO 
experience and hormonally induced female es y 
led to increased sexual activity but had no effec if: 
social behavior. Males housed with continuously WE 
ve females showed signs of sexual exhaustion but WS P 
gregarious as males housed alone or with rr d 
appears that social attraction in rats is not sblimated 
primarily by sexual desires, either direct or sub! 

(30 ref)—Journal abstract. 
)A further 


9751. Smith, Euclid O. (Ohio State Us aques, 
description of the control role in pigtail Ver 14(4), 
Macaca nemestrina. Primates, 1973(Dec). vor ina 
413-419.—Details the role of a dominant Ree 
captive group of 19 female and 13 male pigtail m rrelated 
A number of behavioral categories are highly SC role 
with the control role, making the concept of SEET 
more useful in the study of nonhuman primate 


(22 ref) 
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9752. Soldoff, Susan & Slucki, Henry. (California 
State Coll., Dominquez Hills) Operant discrimination of 
interoceptive urinary bladder stimulation in the monk- 
ey. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol. 12(4), 
583-587.—The interoceptive stimulus of fluid in the 
urinary bladder of a female rhesus monkey was manipu- 
lated to function as a discriminative stimulus, such that 
leverpresses emitted in the absence of the stimulus (S) 
were reinforced on a fixed ratio-24 schedule, and those 
emitted in the presence of the stimulus (S*") were 
extinguished. Successful discrimination was achieved. 
Results agree with those of previous research, in which 
stimulus onset was quickly discriminated but stimulus 
offset was not. Implications of visceral stimulus func- 
tions for basic psychophysiology and practical applica- 
tions for the study and modification of behavior are 
considered. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9753. Teleki, Geza. (Pennsylvania State U.) Notes on 
chimpanzee interactions with small carnivores in 
Gombe National Park, Tanzania. Primates, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 14(4), 407-41 1.—Notes that, although interspecific 
interactions between chimpanzees and various mammals 
have been reported from several field studies, relatively 
few encounters with carnivores of any size have been 
observed in natural conditions, The previously documen- 
ted examples are here supplemented by 3 events 
describing wild chimpanzee responses to small carnivo- 
tes. The observations now available suggest that chim- 
panzee responses are flexible rather than strictly patter- 
ned. (19 ref) —/ournal abstract. 

9754. Thor, Donald H. & Ghiselli, William B. (Edward 
R. Johnstone Training & Research Center, Bordentown, 
N.J.) Visual and social determinants of shock-elicited 
aggressive responding in rats. Animal Learning & 
Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 2(1), 74—76.—48 light- and 
dark-reared, social- and isolate-housed male Long-Evans 
hooded rats were tested in bright and dim light for 
aggressive response to footshock, Test lighting and 
Socialization main effects were significant, with greater 
fighting in dim than in bright light and greater fighting 
v Isolates than by socially housed Ss. Test lighting 
Boc with prior visual experience, and socialization 

“racted with past and present illumination variables. 

sults suggest an inhibitory effect of test illumination 


de i i i 
pendent upon prior social and visual experience. 
ournal abstract, 


Sensory Processes 


ES Beecher, M. D, (U. Michigan, Medical School, 
monks Hearing Research Inst.) Hearing in the owl 
Du (Aotus trivirgatus): |. Auditory sensitivity. 
1974M of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
absolute. Y), Vol. 86(5), 898-901.—Determined pure-tone 
lrackin, thresholds for 2 male owl monkeys using à 
obtained Procedure. The owl monkey audibility curve 
Sound preg ` est sensitivity at 8-10 kHz and +40-db 
The hib “iure level (SPL) cutoffs at 125 Hz and 42 kHz. 
SPL Seen slope was very sharp, the +70-db 
Nocturnal e CUrring at 46 kHz. A comparison of the 
i cwl monkey with the closely related but 
monkey revealed that their audibility 
arkably similar. Comparison of audibil- 
nocturnal and diurnal primates suggests 


fun’! squirrel 
“Actions are rem 


` HY functions of 
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that there is no inevitable specialization of auditory 


Sensitivity in nocturnal speci : 

9756. Cun pecies. RE epe P 
Anma State U.) Shock tolerance in rats as a function 
of white noise, Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol, 


and Suggest a need to examine the use of masking white 
noise in studies using shock,—Journal abstract. 

9757. Day John. (Marine Science Lab., Angle- 
sey, N. Wales) Salinity tolerance and preference in the 
procelain crabs, Porcellana platycheles and Porcellana 
longicornis, Marine Behaviour & Physiology, 1972(Aug), 
Vol. 1(2), 123-138.— Results of tests with 2 species of 
crabs show that P. platycheles was euryhaline while the 
related P. longicornis was stenohaline. Prior acclimation 
io 6075 sea water improved survival in 40% in E: 
platycheles. Salinity preference was demonstrated in E 
platycheles, which could avoid low salinities and move — 
along salinity gradients to do so; at high salinities the — 
Weber-Fechner “law” may operate for this crab, as it 
could avoid high salinities but could not differentiate 
between 2 high salinities. P. platycheles differentiated — 
between solutions on the basis of their total osmolarities, — 
and the ability to do so was significantly impaired by. 
removal of the antennules. P. /ongicornis exhibited no 
ability to distinguish between salinity levels, (16 ref) — 
Journal abstract. : 

9758. Davis, Michael. (Yale U., Medical School) 
Signal-to-noise ratio as a predictor of startle amplitude 
and habituation in the rat. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 86(5), 812-825. 
—Measured the startle response in 63 male Sprague- 
Dawley albino rats using tones of various intensities at 
various levels of background noise. Tone intensity and 
background noise interacted in their effects on startle 
amplitude, but overall startle bore a nonmonotonic 
relationship to the signal-to-noise (S/N) ratio (tone 
intensity minus background noise). The inflection EN 
of this function changed with habituation; and under 
some conditions habituation curves of separate EC 
when presented with tones at different backgroun ZE 
levels, actually crossed. Habituation was directly pores 
to the S/N ratio in training, and S/N ratio was ni bc 
predictor of habituation than tone intensity a d 
background noise alone.—Journal abstract, 


9759. Foss, I. & Flottorp, G. (Veterina Coll. 
Norway, Oslo) A comparative study of the development 
of hearing and vision in various species pee n 
in experiments. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, / arian Ee 
71(3), 202-214.—Studied the inception Ge pang Ze 
opening of eyelids in 11 cats, 6 pots Geck: ES; 
minks. Hearing tests were performed jek peste 
bands of noise and various types of behavi lite 

re observed. Hearing was found to occur el 
ie of 5 days in cat, 7 days in ee e SR * e et 
29 days in mink. The frequencies ^ pner fréquelt 


i f heart f 
cessive development o! aunt 
Zo LS reported and related to data from the 
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for 5 other species. Opening of eyelids started at an 
average age of 7 days in cat, 10 days in rabbit, 14 days in 
dog, and 33 days in mink. The possible connection 
between blood supply to the various coils of the cochlea 
(in man) and the ontogenic development of hearing and 
the deterioration of hearing with aging and acoustic 
trauma is discussed. (German summary) (51 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9760. Frishkopf, L. S. & Flock, A. (Massachusetts Inst. 
of Technology) Ultrastructure of the basilar papilla, an 
auditory organ in the bullfrog. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 77(3), 176-184.—Describes the structure 
and function of the basilar papilla, 1 of 2 auditory organs 
in the inner ear of the bullfrog. Data on nerve fiber 
count, responses to acoustic stimulation, hair cells, and 
efferent synapses are presented. (German summary) (16 
ref) 

9761. Hood, Donald C. & Grover, Barry G. (Columbia 

U.) Temporal summation of light by a vertebrate visual 
receptor. Science,  1974(May) Vol.  184(4140), 
1003—1005.—Investigated the reciprocity of flash intensi- 
ty and flash duration in determining the response of the 
frog's cone receptor, using aspartate to isolate mass 
receptor activity. The durations over which reciprocity 
holds decreased with increases in either flash energy or 
ambient light intensity. Findings parallel those of human 
psychophysical experiments. 

9762. Horch, Kenneth & Salmon, Michael. (U. Utah, 

Medical Center) Adaptations to the acoustic environ- 
ment by the squirrelfishes Myripristis violaceus and M. 
pralinius. Marine Behaviour & Physiology, 1973, Vol. 2(2), 
121-139.—Recorded and sonographically analyzed 3 
sounds naturally produced by squirrelfish. Captive M. 
violaceus responded acoustically and behaviorally to 
playbacks of calls by conspecifics. Acoustic characteris- 
tics (velocity and pressure levels, and their attenuation as 
à function of frequency and distance) of grunt sounds, 
produced by hand held fish, were determined for M. 
violaceus and M. pralinius. Background noise compo- 
nents were analyzed for 4 different environments. 
Background noise and grunt sounds had high velocity 
levels, relative to pressure levels, expected in acoustic 
near fields, but attenuated at rates characteristic of 
acoustic far fields. Electrophysiological recordings from 
the lateral line organs of M. violaceus indicate that the 
lateral line system was directionally sensitive to a vector 
component (e.g., displacement or velocity) of the sound 
field and was capable of mediating the observed 
behavioral responses. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9763. Huey, Raymond B. (Harvard U., Museum of 
Comparative Zoology) Behavioral thermoregulation in 
lizards: Importance of associated costs. Science, 
1974(May), Vol. 184(4140), 1001—1003.— Results of field 
observations indicate that the Puerto Rican lizard 
behaviorally regulates body temperature in an open 
habitat but passively tolerates lower and more variable 
temperatures in an adjacent forest where basking sites 
are few and distant. Thermoregulation may be adaptive 
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and inner ear changes in the chinchilla. Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 1974(Apr), Vol. 554) 
795-801.—Exposed 8 chinchillas to intense acoustic 
stimuli which produced permanent threshold shifts, The 
12-min pure-tone exposure produced greater losses than 
those previously seen in squirrel monkeys exposed 12 hrs 
to the same stimulus. 

9765. Kenshalo, Dan R. & Hall, E. Clarice, (Florida 
State U.) Thermal thresholds of the rhesus monkey 
(Macaca mulatta). Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 86(5), 902-910.— Measured 
thresholds to warming and cooling stimuli presented on 
the shaved skin of the inner thigh of 2 young male rhesus 
monkeys by the conditioned suppression method after 
the skin had been preadapted to 28, 30, 32, 34, 36, 38, 
and 40* C temperatures. Thresholds to warming stimuli 
decreased from .14 to .02? C, while thresholds to cooling 
stimuli increased from .05 to .28? C as the adapting 
temperature was increased from 28 to 40? C. In 
comparison to human thresholds, the Ss were more 
sensitive to changes in stimulator temperature at all 
adapting temperatures except to cooling at a 40° C 
adapting temperature. Data suggest that the Ss were able 
to discriminate between warming and cooling stimuli 
and that they responded to a change in sensation at the 
extreme adapting temperatures rather than to the quality 
of the sensation—warm or cool. (27 ref)—Journal 
abstract. n 

9766. Khan, Jamil A. (Aligarh Muslim U., India) 
Laboratory experiments on the food preferences of the 
black rat (Rattus rattus L.). Zoological Journal of the 
Linnean Society, 1974(Mar), Vol. 54(2), 167-184.—Des- 
cribes the food preferences of colonies of wild-caught 
black rats. Cereal flours, whole cereals, husked pulses, 
and whole pulses were preferred in the order named. Ss 
exhibited special liking for moist foods and for foods 
mixed with groundnut oil or cane sugar. The oil was 
preferred to sugar. Texture, taste, and nutritional Weier 
of foods strongly influenced the choice. (16 ref)—Journd 
abstract. 

9767. McCarty, Richard & Richardson, John. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) Adrenal response of male mice to varia: 
tions in living space. Psychological Reports, Ius 
Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 787-790.—48 CFW and 48 CF-1 mae 
mice were weaned, isolated for 7 days, and n 
randomly assigned to 1 of 3 cage sizes for an addi 
days. There was a significant increase in adrenal M 
for males of both strains after exposure to the smal his 
living space. A significant decrease in final body Gr a 
occurred after housing CFW males in medium size c SEIS 
and CFW and CF-1 males in small cages. The pos 
influence of spatial parameters on the ende ri (18 
response of populations of high density is discusse 
ref)—Journal abstract. . 

9768. Peck, Jack H. & Ader, Robert. (U. Rocheg 
School of Medicine & Dentistry) Iliness-inducet on, 
aversion under states of deprivation and 20) Gi 
Animal Learning & Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. KEN 
—Induced a taste aversion to orally admi 


only when costs resulting from associated losses of time 
and energy are low. 

9764. Hunter-Duvar, Ivan M. & Bredberg, Góran. 
(Hosp. for Sick Children, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Effects of intense auditory stimulation: Hearing losses 


itions ol 
saccharin in 96 Charles River rats under condit 
satiation or deprivation. Ss were given EH the 
injections of cyclophosphamide or placebo n the same 
saccharin. Subsequent testing occurred under 
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or opposite conditions. A preference test yielded signifi- 
cant drug-placebo effects only under similar training 
and testing conditions. Ss trained and tested under 
satiation produced the greatest drug-placebo differences. 
Data are discussed in terms of state dependency and the 
procedures used to induce and measure the taste 
aversion. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9769. Schusterman, Ronald J. (California State U., 
Hayward) Low false-alarm rates in signal detection by 
marine mammals. Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1974(Apr), Vol. 55(4), 845-848.— Suggests that 
psychophysicists attempting to obtain acoustic threshold 
estimates in marine mammals have been relatively 
unaware of setting up reinforcement contingencies which 
have resulted in their animals using a Neyman-Pearson 
objective as their response criterion. Low false-alarm 
rates strengthen the E’s idea that he has acquired good 
stimulus control over the animal’s behavior but may also 
lead to underestimates of sensitivity. Where possible, 
psychophysical procedures with animals should be 
amenable to analysis of response bias independent of 
sensitivity.—Journal abstract. 

9770. Smith, Donald F. (Statshospitalet, Psychophar- 
macology Research Unit, Risskov, Denmark) NH, CI 
acceptability in the rat. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 12(3), 513-514.—Gave male albino 
Wistar rats solutions of NH, Cl to drink in a l-bottle or 
2-bottle acceptability test. Solutions of .00015, .0015, and 
.015 M were as acceptable as tap water in both tests. 
More concentrated solutions of NH, Cl were more 
acceptable in the I-bottle than in the 2-bottle test. The 
administration of .15 M NH, Cl in a 1-bottle test 
maximized the intake of NH, Cl without dehydrating the 
Ss.—Journal abstract. 

9771. Stitt, Christopher L.; Hoffman, Howard S.; 
Marsh, Roger & Boskoff, Katharine J. (Bryn Mawr Coll.) 
Modification of the rat's startle reaction by an antece- 
dent change in the acoustic environment. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 
86(5), 826-836.— Conducted 3 experiments with 6 male 
albino rats each in which inhibition and facilitation of 
the Startle response, elicited by an intense auditory 
Signal, was related to a change of the frequency 
Characteristic of a 70-db continuous acoustic signal. 
Data indicated that if a frequency change occurred in the 
acoustic environment 64 msec before the startle-eliciting 
Stimulus, the amplitude of the startle response was 
Teduced; if frequency change occurred 4 msec prior to 
the startle-eliciting stimulus, the response latency was 
reduced, Results extend the generality of previous 
research employing weak antecedent acoustic signal 
onset and offset. Results indicate that neural mecha- 
nisms mediating the startle reflex may be activated by 
any change in the acoustic environment and that these 
Mechanisms may be a component of the orienting reflex 
are. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

72. Tieman, Suzannah B.; Tieman, David G.; Brody, 
Betty A. & Hamilton, Charles R. (U. California, San 
Francisco) Interocular reversal of up-down mirror 
Images in pigeons. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Apr). 
Vol. 12(4), 615-620. —Both pigeons and chiasm-section- 
ed monkeys have been reported to show a paradoxical 
Preference for the previously unrewarded stimulus when 
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tested for interocular transfer of discriminations between 
left-right mirror images. [n 2 experiments, this paradoxi- 
cal transfer of up-down mirror images was induced in 2 
Pigeons by training | eye fitted with Boggles that 
occluded the upper half of the visual field and testing the 
other eye fitted with goggles that occluded the lower half. 
One other bird transferred veridically and 6 performed 
near chance. Performance on tests of interocular transfer 
with control patterns was significantly more veridical 
than performance with up-down mirror images. Results 
support an explanation of paradoxical transfer based on 
asymmetries in the visual field that are reversed for the 2 
eyes, and they argue against anatomical explanations 
based on commissural inversion of sensory or mnemonic 
information.—Journal abstract, 

9773. Turkewitz, Gerald; Gilbert, Michel & Birch, 
Herbert G. (Albert Einstein Coll, of Medicine, Yeshiva 
U.) Early restriction of tactile stimulation and visual 
functioning in the kitten. Developmental Psychobiology, 
1974(May), Vol. 7(3), 243-248.—Compared 12 kittens 
with vibrissae clipped on the Ist day of life to matehed 
controls, for the development of a preferential behavior 
in a visual cliff situation in an effort to examine the 
developmental relationship between sense systems, Ss 
with reduced tactile input (vibrissae-clipped) discrimina- 
ted between the “shallow” and “deep” sides of the visual 
cliff at younger ages and with greater consistency than 
controls. Results for which there are alternative explana- 
tions available support the hypothesis that reduction of 
input in one modality reduces competition between sense 
systems, thereby resulting in the precocial use of another 
sense system.—Journal abstract. 

9774. Volkmann, Frances C.; Zametkin, Alan J. & 
Stoykovich, Christine A. (Smith Coll, Clark Science 
Center) Visual discrimination of orientation by the 
goldfish (Carassius auratus). Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Ener 1974(May), Vol. 86(5), 875-882. 
— Trained 4 large goldfish to choose a vertically oriented 
grating when it appeared along with Dir of other 
orientations on a circular field. Ss produced psychome- 
tric Dm. "ons of responses correct as à function of 
stimulus orientation. 2 psychophysical methods, constant 
stimuli and stimulus tracking, yielded similar orientation 
thresholds which ranged from about 14 to 30° of tilt for 
the 4 Ss, One of these Ss and 2 untrained Ss were 
subsequently trained to choose a grating tilted 45°, and 
yielded similar thresholds, ranging from 15 to 28°. 
Results are discussed in relation to orientation detectors 
which have been investigated neurophysiologically in the 
visual systems of several species. (32 ref)—Journal 

tract. 
bs 9775. Wakeford, pum V a Robinson, Dn 

ational Bureau of Standards, Inst. fo d 
ES Washington, D.C.) Lateralization of tonal m 
by the cat. Journal of the Acoustical Society of A ee 
1974(Mar), Vol. 55(3), 649-562.— Studied rer, 
intensive differences in 3 cats at .5, 1.0, and ory x a0 
interaural temporal differences at a 1.0, 2.0, a 4 


kHz. Miniature audio transducers were em! : Vn " 
present the stimuli to the Ss while they Pen 
right-left reversal in a gated sequence of tone ie 
cat was about as sensitive as the human 
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interaural intensive and temporal disparities at each of 
the frequencies. 

9716. Walsh, J. Michael & Bachrach, Arthur J. (U.S. 
Navy Medical Research Inst, Bethesda, Md.) Adapta- 
tion to nitrogen narcosis manifested by timing behavior 
in the rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 86(5), 883-889.—Exposed 3 
male NMRI-O albino rats trained on a temporal 
discrimination task to hyperbaric conditions. Initial 
exposures to a simulated depth of 200 ft in a hyperbaric 
chamber resulted in marked disruptions of the temporal 
discrimination and significant decrements in performan- 
ce. Repeated exposures gradually lessened decrements 
until performance under pressure was equivalent to 
baseline control rates.—Journal abstract. 

9777. Wasserman, Gerald S. & Kong, King-Leung. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison) Illusory correlations of brightness 
enhancement and transients in the nervous system. 
Science, 1974(May), Vol. 184(4139), 911-913.—Notes 

that short light flashes can appear brighter than longer 
flashes. This brightness enhancement has often been 
attributed to neural transients occurring shortly after 
stimulus onset. This attribution assumes an equivalence 
between the totality of the response to a stimulus of a 
given duration and the instantaneous response at a given 
time after stimulus onset. Recordings from the excised 
eyes of horseshoe crab (Limulus) photoreceptors indicate 
that this attribution is an example of illusory correlation. 
—Journal abstract. 

9778. Whitney, Glayde; Alpern, M.; Dizinno, Gerard 
& Horowitz, Gary. (Florida State U.) Female odors 
evoke ultrasounds from male mice. Animal Learning & 
Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 2(1), 13-18—Conducted 4 
experiments to investigate the stimulus properties of 
female mice that influence ultrasound production by 
adult males. Experimental Ss were 26 DBA/2J, 10 
CS7BL/6J, and 4 mixed-strain male mice and fe- 
male stimulus animals were predominantly 
C57BL/6J X A/JF, hybrids. Female urine alone was 
less effective in evoking ultrasounds than was the female 
in male-female pairs. Visual cues were not necessary, 
since there was no difference in the incidence or latency 
of ultrasounds from male-female pairs when tested in 
light and dark conditions. A presently unspecified 
chemical cue produced by females, whose effectiveness is 
mediated by olfaction, was sufficient to evoke ultra- 
sounds from males. The role of this chemical cue in a 
multimodal sequential communicative chain is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 
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9779. Berg, W. Keith. (U. Florida) Cardiac orienting 
responses of 6- and 16-week-old infants. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 17(2), 
303—312.—Since previous data suggest that the magnitu- 
de of orienting evidenced by cardiac deceleration 
increases over the Ist 16 wks of life, 20 6- and 16-wk-old 
infants were compared on various characteristics of 
orienting: habituation, dishabituation, and magnitude of 
deceleration to stimulus offset as well as to stimulus 
onset. Neither the change in stimulus following habitua- 
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tion trials nor the stimulus offset produced a large 
enough response to evaluate confidently age differences 
suggested by the data. Stimulus onset elicited a pronoun- 
ced deceleration which for the 2 age groups was of 
equivalent magnitude on initial trials and declined 
similarly with stimulus repetition. It is Suggested that. 
similarity of the 2 age groups on these parameters was 
due to control of state within a narrow alert range, and 
that, in general, younger infants are less likely than older 
infants to show orienting when conditions for orienting 
are marginal. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9780. Bloom, Kathleen. (Indiana U.) Eye contact as a 
setting event for infant learning. Journal of Experimental 
Child Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 17(2), 250-263.—113- 
mo-old infants received social reinforcement contingent 
upon each vocalization. E wore eye glasses with lenses 
composed of clear acetate, skin-toned opaque shields, or 
life-size photographs of the E's eyes (with direct or 
averted gaze) and maintained visual contact with the 
infant's eyes (via pinholes in the lenses) during all 
sessions. Each group of 3 Ss experienced 2 of the 4 
possible lens conditions. During baseline and extinction 
sessions vocalization rate was quite similar under each 
lens condition. During conditioning sessions, however, 
vocalizations exceeded baseline rates in all but the 
opaque lens condition. Eye contact was neither a 
reinforcing, discriminative, nor eliciting stimulus but was 
a setting stimulus (catalyst) for the response-reinforcem- 
ent relationship. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 1 

9781. Cheney, Thomas & Stein, Norman. (U. Georgia) 
Fading procedures and oddity learning in kindergarten 
children. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 17(2), 313-321.—Compared the effecti- 
veness of 3 fading and 2 nonfading procedures in 
training 70 kindergarten children on an oddity problem 
in which shape was the relevant dimension. The fading 
procedures employed supplementary cues which p 
gradually eliminated during training. The cues p 
either saturating the odd stimulus with a red SSC 
saturating the nonodd stimuli with a red color, i 
varying the degree of illumination of the nonodd sim 
One nonfading group received training ona struc ed 
simpler oddity problem prior to transfer toa TA 
complex oddity problem, and a 2nd nonfading Bas 
received the standard oddity training DEEN 5 
significant differences in acquisition were pes inm 
between training groups, the oddity task per Mss. 
and the results from a test of dimensional SST) 
revealed that the fading procedures were T 
effective in transferring Se observation from Kë of the 
sion of the fading cue to that relevant for solutio 
oddity problem.—Journal abstract. ic 

978. Elkind, David. (U. Rochester) A Ewe 
understanding of the child: Birth to site d i 
Mass.: Allyn & Bacon, 1974. xv, 206 eg lopment 
discussion of the major issues in child SE 
emphasizing mental growth and the impone nt, socio- 
interactions. Facets of growth and develop an 
ultural change, the world of the self, fants, yours 
community, and adult relationships 1n ji n) ` 
children, and adolescence are discussed. H Phrenoblysi 

9783. Epstein, H. T. (Brandeis UJ Human brain 
Special brain and mind growth periods: l- 
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and skull development. Developmental Psychobiology, 
1974(May), Vol. 7(3), 207-216.—Although gross brain 


properties averaged over many individuals are highly 


unlikely to exhibit possible special growth periods, the 
hypothetical spurts in brain growth can be recovered to 
some extent from averaged data by computing multiyear 
weight increments. Since brain weight correlates very 


well with skull circumference, similar spurts may be 
found in that parameter. A review of the literature shows 
that, indeed, characteristic spurts in brain and skull 
occur, roughly, at ages 6-8, 10-12, 14-17, and possibly 
2-4 yrs. The spurts are, as expected, especially clear in 
data from longitudinal studies, although spurts are 
detectable in the data from every study thus far found in 
the literature. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9784. Farkas, Mitchell & Elkind, David. (U. Rochest- 
er) Effects of distance and stimulus position on 
perceptual comparison at five age levels. Child Develop- 
ment, 1974(Mar), Vol. 45(1), 184-188.— Tested 120 5-9 
yr old children on 1 of 2 sets of 36 problems that 
involved making size comparisons between pairs of 
geometric figures at 3 distances (2.54 cm, 12.70 cm, and 
22.86 cm). Results show that success in making size 
comparisons at a distance (a) increased significantly with 
age, (b) decreased significantly as distance increased, (c) 
was significantly better when the standard (larger) figure 
was on the left than when it was on the right, and (d) 
increased with age when the standard was on the right 
but not on the left.—Journal abstract. 

9785. Faust, V.; Weidmann, M. & Wehner, W. (U. 
Basel, Psychiatric Clinic, Switzerland) The influence of 
meteorological factors on children and youths: A 1096 
random selection of 16,000 pupils and apprentices of 
Basle City (Switzerland). Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 1974, 
Vol. 40(4), 150-156.—Discusses effects of unfavorable 
Meteorological factors on babies, who showed discon- 
tent, unrest, whining, quarrelsomeness, fatique, etc. 
Young persons 13-20 yrs old were also weather-sensitive. 
18% of the boys in the sample, and 29% of the girls, 
Tesponded negatively to certain weather conditions. 
Symptoms included fatigue, dysphoric moods, sensations 
of diffuse pressure in the head, poor sleep, work distaste, 
and irritability. Girls suffer more from most of the 
Symptoms.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

.9786. Hale, Gordon A. & Taweel Suzanne S. 
(Educational Testing Service, Div. of Psychological 
Studies, Princeton, N.J.) Children's component selection 
With varying degrees of training. Journal. of Experimental 
Child Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 17(2), 229-241.— Used 
the component selection measure developed by G. A. 
Hale and J. S. Morgan (see PA, Vol 50:10997) to assess 
Children's use of selective attention at 6 levels of 
learning, ranging from undertraining to overtraining. 116 
Children at ages 4 and 8 and a total of 170 12 yr olds 
Served as Ss. It was found that, as the Ss learned the task, 
they maintained a relatively wide focus of attention, 
acquiring information about both features of the stimuli, 
Color and shape. Thus, contrary to the model under 
'nvestigation, the Ss did not exercise a high degree of 
&lectivity as they approached mastery of the task nor 

id overtraining produce the expected "broadening" of 
Henn, as the Ss acquired little stimulus information 
beyond the point at which criterion had been reached. 
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Data are interpreted to be more consistent with a model 
that assumes the bulk of stimulus learning to occur prior 
to task mastery,—Journal abstract. 

9787. Henderson, Sheila E, (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) Speed of letter cancellation on the basis of 
visual and name identity in young children. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 17(2), 
341-352.— Tested 18 2nd, 18 4th, and 18 6th graders on a 
visual search task where letter matching was based on 
the visual or name characteristics of letters, Visual match 
lists were searched faster than name match lists by all 3 
grades. In the name match lists, there was an increase in 
speed as a function of trials whereas in the visual match 
lists there was no increase. The name-physical match 
difference did not change with age.—Journal abstract. 

9788. Kardonsky C., Vera, et al. (U. Chile, Faculty of 
Philosophy & Education, Santiago) [Differential effects 
of malnutrition and cultural deprivation in psychobiolo- 
gical development: A design model and a method of - 
analysis.] (Span) Cuadernos de Psicologia, 1972, No. 2, 
7-23.—Describes a design model to study the relation- 
ship between malnutrition and development. The model 
was applied in a study with 33 28-56 mo old children, 
Special attention was paid to procedures to control 
sources of error and to maintain constant conditions, (35 
ref) M 

9789. Karmel, Bernard Z. (U. Connecticut) Contour — 
effects and pattern preferences in infants: A reply to — 
Greenberg and O'Donnell (1972). Child Development, 
1974(Mar), Vol, 45(1), 196-199.—Reevaluated D. J. 
Greenberg and W. J, O'Donnell's (see PA, Vol 48:11146) 
data to demonstrate how contour density can account 
for infant fixation preferences reporte . Pol 
regression analyses of the Greenberg and O'Donnell data 
indicate that a quadratic equation relating relative 
looking time to square root of the amount of contour in 
stimuli could account for 82% of the variance due to 
stimuli in the case of older Ss and 48% in younger Ss, It is 
argued that differences between pattern configurations 
had relatively little systematic effect in comparison to 
contour density variables and organismic capacities to 
process contour information.—Journal abstract. 

C. & Christy, Monica D. (U. 

9790. Masters, John y - 
Minnesota) Achievement standards for contingent self. — 
reinforcement: E length and task difficulty. ` 
Child Development, 1974(Mar), Vol. 45(1), 6-13.- -32 2nd 
graders completed long-easy, long «difficult, short-easy, e 
and short-difficult versions of 3 tasks and set their own 
amount of reward following each. Long tasks were 1 
judged to merit greater amounts of reward than shorter 
ones, but the effect of difficulty varied across tasks. Hm — 
proposed that an additional factor—the quality s 1 
accuracy of performance—was also governing level 


f-reward. 

n Perry, David G. & Perry, Louise c. in 
Queensland, St. Lucia, Australia) Denial of suffering E 
the victim as a stimulus to violence wn sapone ME 
Child Development, 1974(Mar), Vol. 45(1). = — ei | 
male Sth, 6th, and 7th graders Lage wage fl 1 
experiment designed to te Zeiten? eda 
tude of victim's pain cues, the S's 

aggressiveness, and level of prior n a. 
aggressive behavior. It was hypothesized t 
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tant characteristic of the aggressive child, when angered, 
is that he is motivated to perceive signs of suffering in his 
victim as an indication of the successfulness of his 
aggression. When his victim denies the experience of 
pain, the aggressive child will consequently escalate the 
intensity of an attack he is directing toward him. A 
significant interaction between magnitude of pain cues 
and S aggressiveness supported this prediction. Low pain 
cues produced greater aggression than high pain cues in 
high-aggressive Ss but not in low-aggressive ones. 
Previous anger arousal was not necessary for the effect. 
(15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9792. Pressey, Alexander W. (U. Manitoba, Winni- 
peg, Canada) Age changes in the Ponzo and filled-space 
illusions. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
15(2), 315-319.—Proposes a generalization about age 
changes in assimilation and contrast illusions. A version 
of the Ponzo illusion, which apparently provided an 
exception to the generalization, was analyzed into the 
classical Ponzo and the filled-space illusions, and these 
were administered to 222 5-17 yr olds. Both illusions 
declined with age, thus contradicting the results of earlier 
investigations. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9793. Routh, Donald K.; Economy, Derek C. & Raskin, 
Larry M. (U. North Carolina, Child Development Inst., 
Chapel Hill) Reversal learning in young children as a 


function of number of choice-alternatives. Journal of 


Experimental Child Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 17(2), 
219-228.—Presented discrimination learning and rever- 
sal problems to 128 2-3 yr old children in which there 
were either 2, 3, 6, or 9 choice-alternatives for each 
problem. The position of the correct object (either a toy 
car on the original problem and a ball on the reversal 
problem or vice versa) was varied randomly among all 
the possible positions, all other positions being occupied 
by duplicates of the incorrect object. 2-choice reversal 
problems were much more difficult than all others. There 
was also a direct and monotonic relationship between 
ease of solution and number of choices present during 
reversal learning. Additional analysis indicated that 
position response biases were probably responsible for 
this effect. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
9794. Rubenstein, Judith. (Tufts U., Medical School) 
A concordance of visual and manipulative responsive- 
ness to novel and familiar stimuli in six-month-old 
infants. Child Development, 1974(Mar), Vol. 45(1), 
194-195.—Assessed differential looking and manipula- 
tion in 44 6-mo-old infants who were presented on 10 
trials with a familiar object paired with 10 different novel 
objects. The group significantly looked at and manipula- 
ted the novel objects more than the familiar. Moreover, a 
correlation of .80 between differential looking and 
differential manipulation suggests a high degree of 
concordance of responding in the 2 modes. Data suggest 
that visual and manipulative responsiveness to novel 
inanimate stimuli are integrated by 6 mo of age. 
—Journal abstract. 

9795. Shultz, Thomas R. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) Development of the appreciation of 
riddles. Child Development, 1974(Mar), Vol. 45(1), 
100—105.—Studied children’s appreciation of riddles 
within the framework of the incongruity and resolution 
theory of humor. 120 Ist, 3rd, Sth, and 7th graders were 


s 


presented with a series of original, resolution-removed, 
and incongruity-removed riddles of various resolution 
types. Measures of the S's appreciation and comprehen- 
sion of each riddle were obtained. As in previous 
research with jokes, results indicate that Ss of 8 yrs and 
older appreciated the resolvable nature of incongruities, 
while 6-yr-old Ss did not. This is considered as evidence 
for a developmental theory of humor which postulates an 
early stage characterized by the appreciation of pure 
incongruity and a later stage characterized by a 
differential preference for resolvable incongruity. Results 
also reveal differences between the appreciation of jokes 
and riddles which are interpreted in terms of the 
problem-solving nature of riddles. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9796. Silverstein, Albert & Lipsitt, Lewis P. (U. Rhode 
Island) The role of instrumental responding and 
contiguity of stimuli in the development of infant 
secondary reinforcement. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 17(2), 322-331.—48 10-mo- 
old infants received contingent pairings of a tone (T+) 
and food reinforcer. Groups S' and S? received the food 
on an FI 23-sec schedule for target touching, the former 
group receiving T+ immediately after the response and 
1.5 sec prior to food and the latter group receiving T+ at 
the end of the intertrial interval. Group SC received food 
reinforcers 1.5 sec after T+ with no response required. A 
2nd tone (T*) was heard by all groups once during each 
intertrial interval, at randomly determined points, All 
groups subsequently were given a spatial discrimination 
task, receiving T+ for one alternative and T" for the 
other. Group S' gave significantly more responses for 
T+ than for T*, but neither of the other 2 groups 
produced a superiority for T+. Both contiguity with a 
primary reinforcer and the presence of an operant during 
training appear to be necessary for a neutral signal e 
acquire the ability to enhance responding.—J/ourndl 
abstract. U. 

9797. Thompson, Gary & Weber, Bruce A. (U: 
Washington, Child Development & Mental Kë 
Center) Responses of infants and young children 
behavior observation audiometry (BOA). dE b 
Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1974(May), Vol. o 
140-147.—Tested 190 3-59 mo old children, b 
behavior observation audiometry (BOA) in an attemp A 
formulate a guide for clinical interpretation © deo 
thresholds. Results show that BOA thresholds | 
influenced by chronological age. Children who SECH 
tested by both BOA and play audiometry con a 
demonstrated lower thresholds on the latter proc 
—Journal abstract. n 

9798. Wolff, Peter; Levin, Joel R. & Longobardi, PP 
T. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) Activity ec 45(1); 
learning. Child Development, 1974(Mat), 00) o 
221-223—Using a yoked control procedure, Ae 

i ions betwt of toys 
produced or observed interactions SES immedia- 
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tely, no performer-O differences were 

24-hr delay, however, the performers T€] 
cantly more items than the Os. Intentio 
instructions did not change this result, in 
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centrality of motor involvement in children’s learning. 
—Journal abstract, 

9799. Zivin, Gail. (U. Pennsylvania) How to make a 
boring thing more boring. Child Development, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 45(1), 232-236.— Measured the attention 
of 72 kindergartners and Ist and 2nd graders at playtime 
with freely chosen toys in 2 observation periods. The toy 
to which each S attended least during the Ist period 
received increased attention in the 2nd, and older Ss 
showed a greater increment than did younger ones. 
Between observations half of the Ss were required to 
suggest all imaginable actions with the toy that was 
attended to least during the Ist observation. This 
treatment appeared to suppress normal increases in 
attention to this toy during the subsequent observation 
and did not interact with the distractibility of the child. 
It is suggested that verbalizing imagined acts saps 
exploration at this age.—Journal abstract. 


Cognitive & Physical Development 


9800. Annett, Marian & Turner, Ann. (Open U., 
Faculty of Social Sciences, Milton Keynes, England) 
Laterality and the growth of intellectual abilities. British 
Journal of Educational. Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 44(1), 
37-46.—Assessed a random sample of 113 right-handed 
5-11 yr olds and a population sample of 111 left-handed 
5-11 yr olds on a battery of tests (e.g., the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test) measuring vocabulary, draw- 
ing, maze tracing, and laterality of hand, eye, and foot. 
Reading quotients were available for 145 Ss. The data 
were examined in 2 ways. When the abilities of laterality 
Broups over the total sample were compared, no 
significant differences were found. When the laterality of 
Ss at the lower extreme of the ability distribution was 
assessed, a slight excess of left handers was found. A 
brief survey of the literature shows that a distinction 
between studies according to their resemblance to these 2 
analyses could help to account for the coexistence of 
Positive and negative findings. Possible causes of the 
excess of children with sinistral tendencies in groups 
selected for educational disabilities are discussed with 
Special reference to M. Annett’s 1972 theory of the 
determination of handedness which permits a restatem- 
ent of the maturational lag hypothesis of developmental 
language delay. (53 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9801. Bazzeo, Aurora. (U. Trieste, Inst. of Psychology, 
Italy) [Role of perceptual factors in the child's reaso- 
ning.] (Ital) Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichia- 
tria, 1972(Mar), Vol. 33(2-3), 261-275.—Explored the 
Tole of color in children's reasoning by asking them to 
Choose, from pictures of 5 red dogs and 1 blue dog, the 
one who was responsible for supposed damages to the 
nt Younger children consistently pointed out the 

lue dog as the one responsible. This choice decreased 
with age but increased with an increase in the perceptual 
relevance of the characteristic “difference in color,” 
Supporting the results of Hertz, Koehler, and von 
Restorff. `£. L’Abate. 
e 9802. Bermudez, John H.; Prather, Dirk C.; Berry, 
` SE A. & Tebbs, Robert B. (U.S. Air Force Academy) 
t € effect of valence on performance in a conservation 
saa Journal of Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 87(1), 
3-88.—Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 86 
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kindergartners (mean age = 5.5 yrs) to test the effect o 
valence on performance of a conservation task. Exp I Ss 
were asked to conserve a volume of liquid. A significant 
number of Ss failed to conserve the volume (p < .001), 
but when valence (i.e., desirability of the liquid to drink) 
was added, a significant number of Ss changed their 
choices to show conservation. Ss in Exp II were asked to 
conserve volume of liquid with valence attached to the 
Ist choice. A significant (p < .01) number of Ss showed 
conservation of volume. Results of the 2 experiments are 
compared and discussed in relation to valence and 
language development as relevant variables in conserva- 
tion tasks.—Journal abstract. 

9803. Calhoun, JoAnne P. (U.S. Dept. of Defense 
Dependents School, District III Guidance Clinic, Clark 
Air Base, Philippines) Developmental and sociocultural 
aspects of imagery in the picture-word paired-associate 
learning of children. Developmental Psychology, 
1974(May), Vol. 10(3), 357-366.— Taught 128 middle- 
class Anglo-Americans and 128 lower socioeconomic 
Spanish-American children paired-associate lists in 
which pictures and orally presented words were learned 
as combinations of picture-picture, picture-word, word- 
-picture, and word word, Half of the Ss were placed in a 
recall test during learning trials and half in a recognition 
condition. One wk after original learning, the Ss were 
retested. Pictures in the stimulus position greatly facilita- 
ted learning, whereas pictures in the response term 
produced negative effects, but only in the recall 
condition. Pictures produced better long-term retention 
in both stimulus ea response positions than did words, 
No significant differences between sociocultural groups 
in overall paired-associate performance appears but 
long-term retention was significantly better for Anglo Ss. 
(31 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9804. Cambon, Jacqueline & Sinclair, Hermine. (U. 
Geneva, School of Psychology & Educational Sciences, 
Switzerland) Relation between syntax and semantics: 
Are they “easy to see"? British Journal of Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 65(1), 133-140, — Followed up recent 
findings in developmental psycholinguistics which have 
shown that below the age of 8 children have difficulty 
understanding English sentences that do not conform to 
the normal subject-verb-object pattern. Experiments 
with 60 French-speaking schoolchildren in 4 age groups 
are reported which duplicate and extend this research. 
Results for English and French are compared, Certain 
discrepancies have led to an investigation of a possible 
parallel development in the semantic interpretation of 
the verb "to see.” A hypothesis based on J. Hap 
developmental psychology is formulated to link these 
findings to the more general trends of cognitive develop- 


ment.—Journal abstract. d j 

9805. Channon, C. E. (Matlock Coll. of Education, 
England) The effect of regime on divergent Mene 
scores. British Journal of Educational Psychology, 


. —Subjected parallel groups 
1974(Feb), Vol. 44(1), 89-91.— Subjecte ph "test" 


of 3rd graders (N = 205) to "relax 

regimes Geen completing 2 convergent -— We" 
divergent thinking tests. The Ss represent : m": b 
ability range of a large comprehensive school. Si 
indicate that the imposition of mild e d ker 
condition”) generally increased Ss' scores on these 
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compared with those obtained under a relaxed or 
informal regime.—Journal abstract. 
9806. Chipman, Harold H. & de Dardel, Catherine. (U. 
Geneva, School of Psychology, Switzerland) Develop- 
mental study of the comprehension and production of 
the pronoun “it.” Journal of Psycholinguistic Research, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 3(2), 91-99.—Asked 42 English-speaking 
3.3-6.11 yr old children to act out instructions of the type 
“There is clay on the table, give it to me,” where the 
pronoun “it” occurs in object position and refers to a 
collective noun, or to a count noun, or toa noun which 
can be either. Ss were also asked to describe actions 
performed by the E and to repeat the E's instructions. A 
hierarchical pattern of behavior emerged and unexpected 
errors were noted. Results do not appear to be interpre- 
table from the purely linguistic point of view; it is argued 
that analogous observations have been made in problem- 
solving tasks and that therefore cognitive development in 
general must play an important part.—Journal abstract. 

9807. Diers, Carol J. (Western Washington State 
Coll.) Historical trends in the age at menarche and 
menopause. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, 
Pt. 1), 931-937.—A review of old medical writings and 
recent studies indicates that, although more historical 
research is required, the pattern for menarche is 

reasonably well established. During classical and medie- 
val times the typical age for menarche was around age l4 
yrs; prior to the 1800s there was a marked shift upwards 
in age, and a subsequent downward trend to the current 
age of around 13 yrs. The pattern for menopause is not 
so well established. Age 50 is by far the most frequently 
cited, both historically and at present, but data are 
sketchy. Numerous correlational studies have produced 
few solid answers as to the determinants of the age at 
which menarche and menopause occur. (31 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9808. DiSimoni, Frank G. (East Stroudsburg State 
Coll.) Effect of vowel environment on the duration of 
consonants in the speech of three-, SiX-, and nine-year- 
old children. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 55(2), 360-361.— Results of an investiga- 
tion of developmental speech relationships show that the 
effect of vowel environment on consonant duration 
previously noted for adults was not present in the speech 
of 3-, 6-, or 9-yr-old children. 

9809. Epstein, H. T. (Brandeis U.) Phrenoblysis: 
Special brain and mind growth periods: Il. Human 
mental development. Developmental Psychobiology, 
1974(May), Vol. 7(3), 217-224.—Spurts in the mental age 
of humans are shown to be recoverable from data giving 
the average mental age as a function of chronological 

age. Data from 13 independent studies give a highly 
consistent spectrum of ages at which spurts are found: 
2-4, 6-8, 10-12, and 14-16, with an especially clear low 
rate of growth at 12-14 yrs. These ages correlate very 
well with those found for spurts in brain and skull sizes 
so that an obvious working hypothesis is that mutations 
for increased brain weight were selected for by virtue of 
the greater mental ability thus afforded to humans. (15 

ref)—Journal abstract. 

9810. Evertson, Carolyn M. & Wicker, Frank W. (U. 
Texas, Austin) Pictorial concreteness and mode of 
elaboration in children's learning. Journal of Experimen- 
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tal Child Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 17(2), 264-270, 
—Investigated paired-associate learning by 60 nurse z 
school and 60 Ist-grade children as a function of a 

: > 5 age (4 
vs 7 yrs); stimulus type (line drawing, color photograph, 
or object); and mode of elaboration (visual or verbal). 
Photographs and objects were associated with more 
learning than drawings at both ages and with both types 
of mediational elaboration. Only indirect evidence could 
be obtained for the prediction that differences among the 
3 types of pictorial stimuli decrease with age. The 
Age X Elaboration interaction previously reported by 
K. Holyoak et al (see PA, Vol 49:2126) suggesting a 
relative disadvantage of visual elaboration for the 
younger children, was not replicated. (21 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9811. Furth, Hans G.; Ross, Bruce M. & Younis, 
James. (Catholic U. of America) Operative understan- 
ding in reproductions of drawings. Child Development, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 45(1), 63-70.— Studied the dependence 
of immediate, short-term, and long-term reproductive 
memory on operative understanding in 116 kindergart- 
ners and Ist, 2nd, and 4th graders. The stimuli were 4 
line drawings: a tilted glass with liquid, a falling and 
turning stick, an interrupted number sequence, and a 
house with a tilted chimney. Operative understanding 
was age related and influenced copying as much as 
memory drawings within 2 wks. After 6 mo and after l 
yr, memory modifications were observed that included 
some long-term operative improvement but also substan- 
tial deterioration. These systematic results are interpre- 
ted in Piaget’s framework as an interaction between a 
weakening figurative content—the traditional memory 
trace—and a gradually improving operative understan- 
ding that fluctuates during traditional periods.—/ourndl 
abstract. 

9812. Gardner, Howard. (Harvard U.) Metaphors and 
modalities: How children project polar adjectives ont 
diverse domains. Child Development, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
45(1), 84-91.—Conducted a test designed to study the 
capacity to appreciate and produce metaphoric a 
ge. 101 Ss in matched groups ranging in age trom 
19 yrs were required to indicate knowledge of the SE 
meanings of antonymous word pairs and then to pro) 


5 i a 
these terms onto domains where they applied only th 
improvement wi 


iderable ability at 
ds and domains 
lated difficulty 


across ages. It is concluded that whet! 
capacity is attributed to children appears 
whether the ability to select acceptable m! 
explicit awareness of the rationale for the metap! tive skill 
criterion. Both the distinction between an operati" > 
and an awareness of its existence and the ei ref) 
for metaphoric competence are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. x 
9813. Genshaft, Judy L. & Hirt, Micha 
Public Schools, O.) Language differences be psycholog), 
children and white children. Developmental Psy 
1974(May), Vol. 10(3), 451-456: xa 
and 48 white children, matched for soc! 


Canton 
is black 
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nonverbal intelligence, in a free-recall situation on 
vocabulary words and sentences presented in black 
dialect and standard English. On standard English 
sentences, both groups performed equally well. On 
sentences in black dialect, the white Ss performed 
significantly worse. Findings are interpreted as support 
for bilingual language development in black ghetto 
children and emphasize the importance of social class 
and intelligence when comparing black and white Ss on 
language tasks.—Journal abstract. 

9814. Gratch, Gerald, et al. (U. Houston) Piaget's 

Stage IV object concept error: Evidence of forgetting or 
object conception? Child Development, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
45(1), 71-77.—Cites Piagets explanation of Stage IV 
error as a failure to assimilate the new place of hiding 
rather than a forgetting of it. His hypothesis predicts that 
the likelihood of error should not vary with the length of 
the delay interval. 48 infants, aged 7 mo 13 days to 10 mo 
16 days, were delayed 0, 1, 3, or 7 sec before having the 
opportunity to search. Ss in all conditions, save 0 sec, 
were likely to err. While Piaget's hypothesis was not 
supported by the results of the 0-sec condition, subse- 
quent analyses of the data provide some support for 
Piaget’s hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 
9815. Halperin, Marcia S. (Yale U.) Developmental 
changes in the recall and recognition of categorized 
word lists. Child Development, 1974(Mar), Vol. 45(1), 
44-151.—Used a component analysis to assess the 
performance of 90 Ist, 4th, and 7th graders who heard a 
36-word list and tried to recall it on 2 successive trials. 
The list contained 9 categories of familiar items 
presented in blocked form. During recall, half of the Ss 
received the superordinate labels as retrieval cues. Across 
all ages, the cues greatly facilitated recall. Older Ss 
recalled more higher-order units and more words within 
categories. On Trial 2, the older Ss were better able to 
recall new categories and to expand their recall of words 
within categories. With the category measure, the 4th 
and 7th graders increased their recall by about the same 
amount. However, the 7th graders were superior to the 
4th graders in recalling words within categories. A final 
Tecognition test indicated that cued recall facilitated 
Subsequent recognition for all ages, although the primary 
advantage was gained by increasing the discrimination 
ability of the Ist graders.—Journal abstract. 

9816. Hargreaves, D. J. (U. Leicester, England) 
Situational influences on divergent thinking. British 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 44(1), 
84-88.—Administered 3 tests of divergent thinking, 
along with Raven's Progressive Matrices, to 2 matched 
groups of 10-11 yr old children (N = 124) in untimed 
"game-like" and untimed "test-like" conditions. Analysis 
of the relative performances of the 2 groups showed that 
the removal of time limits appeared to depress divergent 
lest scores in a test-like context. It is concluded, however, 
that the characteristics of the test situation and the 
motivations they arouse in individual Ss have more 
influence upon these scores than do the time limits 
involved. —Journal abstract. 

9817. Hasher, Lynn & Clifton, Doyle. (Temple U.) A 
developmental study of attribute encoding in free 
recall. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 17(2), 332-346.— Presented 80 2nd and 
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M oe Es uti eie with lists of unrelates 

or single-trial free recall in 2 experiments 
Embedded in the list were critical items that end eithe: 
semantically or phonemically related or were completely 
unrelated. The sets of related items were either massed o 
distributed in the longer list. For 2nd graders, recall ol 
phonemic words was better than recall of semantic 
words while the reverse was true for 6th graders. Recall 
of semantic distributed words by 2nd graders and of 
phonemic distributed words by 6th graders did not differ 
from recall of unrelated words. Undergraduates recalled 
phonemic and semantic words equally well and all 
related words better than unrelated words, Developmen- 
tal trends were seen in the salience of particular 
attributes and in the use of low salient attributes. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9818. Jahoda, Gustav & McGurk, Harry. (U. Strath- 
clyde, Glasgow, Scotland) Pictorial depth perception: A 
developmental study. British Journal of Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 65(1), 141-149.—Studied the ability of 
young children to discriminate pictorially represented 
depth. Ss were 60 4-10 yr old Glasgow schoolchildren, 15 
in each of 4 age groups. Stimuli comprised pictures in 
which depth cues were systematically manipulated. Ss 
were required to construct 3-dimensional models repre- 
senting the size and spatial relationships between figures 
in the pictures. Models were scored for size and spatial 
accuracy. Size accuracy, relatively high at 4 yrs, 
increased with increase in age and number of depth cues, 
Spatial accuracy was poor below 8 yrs, but increased to 
near perfection between 8 and 10 yrs. However, spatial 
accuracy decreased slightly with increase in cues to 
depth. Poor spatial accuracy at younger ages is attribu- 
ted to response failure rather than to a failure to perceive 
depth in the pictures.—Journal abstract. 

9819. Jones, Bill & Alexander, Richard. (U. Queen- 
sland, Brisbane, Australia) Developmental trends in 
auditory-visual cross-modal matching of spatio-tempo- 
ral patterns. Developmental Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 
10(3), 354-356.— Compared 10 Ss, boys and girls aged 5, 
8, and 11 yrs, in within- and cross-modal matching of 
auditory and visual spatio-temporal patterns. Separate 
analyses of hit and false alarm rates showed no effects 
that could be attributed to a differential development of 
within- and cross-modal tasks. Contrary to the findings 
of H. G. Birch and L. Belmont, therefore, the present 
study provides evidence against the notion that intersen- 
sory integration increases with age.—Journal abstract, 

9820. Kendler, Tracy S. & Hynds, Lila T. (U. 
California, Santa Barbara) A reply to Brier and Jacobs's 
criticism of the optional-shift methodology. Child 
Development, 1974(Mar), Vol. 45(1), 208-211.— Cites N. 
Brier and P. I. Jacobs's (see PA, Vol 49:10398) article 
which criticized the optional-shift measure of mediating 
tendency because the performance of individual children 
varies from one occasion to another. The present paper 
argues that this criticism incorrectly assumes that a given 
child must either be in the sensorimotor or mediational 
stage of development and therefore should bea consist- 
ent reverser or consistent nonreverser. Evidence i& 


i i ders that, 
resented from an experiment with 24 2nd gra 
if children are given a properly controlled and spaced 
battery of optional-shift tasks, (a) they differ continuous- 
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ly in the probability of making a reversal shift and (b) the 

individual differences are reliable. Results indicate that 

mediational development is gradual rather than saltato- 

- ry. A single optional-shift task provides a reliable 
measure of the average probability of reversing for a 
group of Ss. For individual assessment a battery of 
measures is required.—Journal abstract. 

9821. Knifong, J. D. (West Virginia U.) Logical 
abilities of young children: Two styles of approach. 
Child Development, 1974(Mar), Vol. 45(1), 78-83.—Ana- 

— lyzes 2 exemplary test items representing different logical 
reasoning patterns using 2 of Piaget's cognitive structu- 
res: "transductive logic" and the “complete combinato- 
rial system." The analysis shows that reported perfor- 
mance of young children (R. H. Ennis et al, 1969; S. A. 
Hill, 1960; and T. C. O'Brien and B. J. Shapiro, 1968) 
should have been expected and can be explained on the 
basis of Piaget's theories. The result of this analysis is 
contrary to popular interpretations of Piaget's views 
concerning the logical abilities of young children. 
—Journal abstract. 

9822. Kobasigawa, Akira. (U. Windsor, Ontario, 
Canada) Utilization of retrieval cues by children in 
recall. Child Development, 1974(Mar), Vol. 45(1), 
127-134.—Examined the hypothesis that as children 
become older they are increasingly likely to make 
efficient use of accessible retrieval cues. 108 ist, 3rd, and 
6th graders were given a task in which recall items (e.g., 
bear) were presented with conceptually related picture 
cues (¢.g., zoo). The number of Ss who spontaneously 
used these picture cues to retrieve target items increased 
as a function of age. In addition, when older Ss used 

' retrieval cues, they tended to recall more items than did 
younger spontaneous cue users. A highly directive cuing 
procedure (directive cue) was needed for the cues to be 
facilitative at Grades 1 and 3. In contrast, the mere 
availability of the cues during retrieval was as effective 
as the directive-cue condition in enhancing 6th graders” 
recall scores.—Journal abstract. 

9823. Kopp, Claire B. (U. California, Los Angeles) An 
application of Piagetian theory: Sensory-motor develop- 
ment. American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 28(4), 217-219.—Describes the evalua- 
tion of infants' cognitive development using a test of 
sensory-motor development devised by I. Casati and I. 
Lezine in 1968. The test evaluates infants with 4 

categories of tasks derived from Piaget's 4th-6th stages 

of development. The 4 task areas involve a search for a 

hidden object, the use of intermediaries, exploration of 

objects, and combination of objects. Findings from a 

group of healthy middle-class infants tested monthly 

after reaching 7 mo of age indicate that infants from a 

relatively homogeneous environment can explore, re- 
spond to novelty, repeat satisfying behaviors, and 
construct primitive rules based on experience. Implica- 
tions for training the atypical infant are discussed.—L. 

Gorsey. 

9824. Kosslyn, Stephen M. & Bower, Gordon H. 
(Stanford U.) The role of imagery in sentence memory: 
A developmental study. Child Development, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 45(1), 30-38.— Tested whether children rely relative- 
ly more than adults on sensory imagery as the internal 
representation of sentences in memory. If so, then 
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children should show more confusions in 
memory between sentences which evoke M 
imagery. Adults, on the other hand, should be. 
encode, remember, and distinguish sentences 
conceptually even though these sentences ew 
similar imagery. An experiment with 12 52. 
children and 20 undergraduates examined these hy 
ses using sentence pairs rated as evoking highly 
imagery. Ss studied 1 list of sentences and then. 
test list of sentences regarding whether E 
verbatim replica of 1 studied earlier. Compared 
studied counterpart, each test sentence was 
verbatim the same, imaginally similar and coi 
similar, imaginally similar but conceptually diffe 
imaginally and conceptually different. Re 
confusion errors supported the hypothesis that 
did not discriminate between same vs imaginally 
sentences whereas adults did. Although children co 
hended conceptual distinctions nearly as well as a 
they forgot such distinctions more readily, so 
imaginal similarity guided their recognitions—J 
abstract. 

9825. LaPointe, Karen & O'Donnell, James 
(Southern Illinois U.) Number conservation in chi 
below age six: Its relationship to age, perc 
dimensions, and language comprehension. Develo 
tal Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 10(3), 422-428.—/ 
sed the influence of perceptual factors (row length 
row density) and language comprehension (same 
more) on quantity judgments in 64 children 2-5 yr 
In addition, number tasks identical to those use 
G. Bever, J. Mehler, and J. Epstein were admi 
Although language comprehension improved wil 
was not until 4 yrs of age that a majority of 
understood the logical relation of same to more. 
dimensions of density, length, and density-length 
fered with correct quantity judgments at all ages. C 
quantity judgments and conservation increased Wi 
(18 ref)—Journal abstract. d 

9826. LaVoie, Joseph C. (U. Nebraska, 
Cognitive determinants of resistance to 
seven-, nine-, and eleven-year-old children in 
high maturity of moral judgment. Developmental Ps 
logy, 1974(May) Vol. 10(3), 393-403.—Investi 
rationale content, an assumed cognitive dete! 
resistance to deviation in children, using & S 
punishment paradigm with 120 7-, 9-, and I 
children. Sex of child, age of child, rationale foci 
rationale orientation were — combin 
2 X 3 x 2 x 2 factorial design with a fei 
punitive agent. Maturity of moral judgment, sex 
rationale focus, and rationale orientation were 
factors in another series of analyses. Rati 
significantly more effective with girls | 
response inhibition was greatest for intention- 
and person-oriented rationales. However, Sex 
the child were interacting factors. The data S 
level of moral judgment influences mor 
Results are interpreted within a social e 3 
a cognitive developmental framework. (33 Te) 
abstract. n 

9827. Lesgold, Alan M. (U. Pittsburgh) Varia 
children's comprehension of syntactic struc 
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nal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 66(3), 
333-338.— Presents data from 40 3rd and 4th graders in 
a campus laboratory school and 40 3rd and 4th graders 
from an urban public school who were tested on their 
comprehension of 14 anaphora forms (i.e., a structure in 
a sentence that derives its meaning from a previous 
sentence or an earlier part of the same sentence). Ss from 
each school were divided into 2 groups of 20 each; one 
group listened to a tape recording of the passages while 
they read along silently, while the other group read the 
passages (generally silently) with no tape recording. 
Results challenge the difficulty ordering for anaphoric 
syntax proposed by J. R. Bormuth et al (see PA, Vol 
45:2160). It is suggested that any such difficulty ordering 
which results from tests of the form proposed by 
Bormuth has uncontrolled variability due to semantic 
factors that have yet to be carefully controlled and 
analyzed. It is concluded that syntax is not the basis of a 
hierarchy of comprehension skills that have not been 
completely acquired by the time children are in the 4th 
grade.—L. Gorsey. 

9828. Ling, Daniel & Ling, Agnes H. (McGill U., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Communication develop- 
ment in the first three years of life. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 17(1), 146-159.—De- 
vised checklists to record time-sampled behavior relating 
to 8 modes of mother-to-child and child-to-mother 
communication in 48 1-36 mo old Ss and their mothers. 
Data show the relative frequency with which vocal and 
verbal behavior, eye contact, facial expression, body 
posture, action, demonstration, and gesture were used in 
relation to the Ss’ age, sex, and position in the family. 
Trends in relation to age were largely predictable, except 
that mothers of young babies verbalized as frequently as 
did mothers of older Ss. Imitations and expansions were 
seldom employed even by mothers of Ss in their 3rd yr. 
Verbalization was mainly related to ongoing events. 
Mothers made more body contact with young male 
infants and were most attentive to their first-born 
children. Time-sampling is supgested as an appropriate 
method for measuring the frequency with which different 
modes of communication are employed by hearing- 
impaired infants and their mothers before and during 
aural rehabilitation treatment. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9829. Mack, Robert W. & Ipsen, Johannes. (U. 
Pennsylvania, Medical School) The height-weight rela- 
tionship in early childhood: Birth to 48 month correla- 
tions in an urban, low-income Negro population. Human 
Biology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 46(1), 21-32.—A knowledge of 
the maternal variables studied contributed very little to a 
Prediction of the relative weight either at birth or at 
Subsequent intervals. Likewise, the relative weight at 
birth accounted for only 3% of the observed deviations at 
4 mo. In contrast, 25-30% of the observed deviations at 
12 mo could be attributed to the 4-month deviations. 

his relationship persisted to a significant degree 
through the 48 mo of measurement. The implications of 
this Strong correlation between the relative weight at 4 
mo and the relative weights at 12 and 48 mo are 
discussed in relationship to the possibility of earlier 
intervention in the course of early childhood obesity. (15 
Tef)—S. L. Warren. 
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9830. Maechtlen, Alice D. & Berch, Daniel B. (U. New 
Mexico) Effects of stimulus dimensionality on short- 
term memory in low-intelligent children, Child Develop- 
ment, 1974(Mar), Vol, 45(1), 200-203.—Used a probe- 
type serial memory task to determine whether 3-dimen- 
sional objects would produce better recall than colored 
Pictures of the same objects, A within-Ss design was 
employed, with 14 low-intelligent 4th, Sth and 6th 
graders serving as the Ss. The objects resulted in superior 
recall at all serial positions, Moreover, the use of the d 
index (an unbiased measure of memory strength) 
revealed a significant primacy effect. An analysis of 
response bias indicates that the Ss exhibited a preater 
tendency for selecting the middle positions over the end 
positions. The facilitative effect of the objects is 
attributed to the greater amount of redundant informa- 
tion stored in the memory traces. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract, 

9831. Malina, Robert M. (U. Texas, Austin) Adoles- 
cent changes in size, build, and performan- 
ce. Human Biology, 1974(Feb), Vol, 46(1), 117-131. 
—Emphasizes general age trends and sex differences for 


a variety of parameters, with no specific consideration of 
maturity relationships which are significant. Sex differ- — 


ences in most body dimensions, though apparent, are 
generally minor during the preadolescent years. It is 
during adolescence that most of the adult differences in 
morphology, composition, and performance have their 
genesis. (46 ref) —S. L. Warren. 

9832. Maratsos, Michael P. (U. Minnesota, Inst. of 
Child Development) When is a high thing the big one? 
Developmental Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 103), 
367-375.—Conducted 7 experiments with nursery school 
children aged 3 yrs to 5 yrs 11 mo (N = 279). It was 
found that a semantic factor called top point exerted 
increasing influence with age on children’s definitions of 
big, tall, and high, as shown in their increasing inaccura- 
cy in answering questions about the tallness and bigness 
of figures and increasing accuracy in answering CH 
tions about height. Movement of figures up and down 
increased the influence of top point. The age changes are 
explained by à hypothesized growing tendency for 
children to use top point as a perceptual category for the 
analysis of situations of lexical usage. The effects of 


movement lead to a description of lexical items as having. 


ic factors of varyin chological weights that 
re syiemiatically a Lie by context. (17 ref) 
See tard K 
9833. May, 5 
British Columbia, Canada) Modality and sex differences 
in recall and recognition memory. Child Development, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 45(1), 228-231.—Gave 60 8-10 yr old 
students | presentation of a list of nouns and then 
required them to perform both recall and nop 
tasks. Ss receiving items visually recalled better than 
those with auditory presentation, and girls performed 
better than boys. However, there was à ker 
(p = 012) Sex x Mode interaction EH d 
T1501 ropensity © 
KE, n s. Watson (eee PA, Vol 45:171. 1M 
interaction was reliable for recall but not for recogni 
supporting à 2-process account of memory.— 'ournal 


abstract. 
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9834. Migliorino, G. (U. Palermo, Italy) [Heredity and 
environment in the development of intelligence.] (Span) 
Revista de Psicologia General y Aplicada, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
29(126), 3-13.—Gave mental tests to 4,058 students in 
Italy. Scores took the form of a normal curve. There was 
a positive correlation between intelligence and socioeco- 
nomic level of the family. A negative correlation was 
found between intelligence and size of the family. 
_ Several possible causes could contribute to scores of the 
Ss and the correlations that were found. Both heredity 
and environment are considered to be important factors. 
(French summary)—W. B. Haslam. 

9835. Moely, Barbara E. & Jeffrey, Wendell E. 
(Tulane U.) The effect of organization training on 
children's free recall of category items. Child Develop- 
ment, 1974(Mar), Vol. 45(1), 135-143.—Obtained recall 

from 48 71-87 mo old children after brief training in the 
use of category organization had been given to half of 
them. Recall lists were constructed from conceptual 
categories different from those of the training task to 
find out if Ss could use the categorizing technique with 
new materials. 2 lists, which varied in E-determined 
"relatedness" of items within categories, were given in 
Sessions 6 mo apart. Trained Ss showed higher recall 
(both in the number of categories recalled and in the 
amount recalled per category), a tendency toward greater 
clustering of recall, and superior Sorting of items by 
category. Higher list “relatedness” produced greater 
Superior recall and greater organization, 2 methods of 
Presentation did not yield differences. Several indices of 
organization are compared and evaluated. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9836. Moerk, Ernst. (California State U., Fresno) 
Changes in verbal child-mother interactions with 
increasing language skills of the child. Journal of 
Psycholinguistic Research, 1974(Apr), Vol. 3(2), 101—116. 
—Analyzed protocols of language interactions between 
mothers and their 2.2-5.0 yr old children. Systematic 
changes in the interactions were found with increasing 
level of language skills. Mothers were sensitive measur- 
ing instruments of the language capacities of their 
children and they adapted their verbal utterances to 
these capacities. Syntactical forms as well as communica- 
ted contents of the message changed with increasing 
language skill on the part of the child. Nonhuman 
environmental influences on the language behaviors 
were studied in part, and changes in the use of these 
Situational resources by the mothers were observed. 
Individual differences in the teaching methods of the 
mothers and in the reactions of the children are 
discussed. (24 ref)—Journal abstract, 

9837. Moeser, Shannon D. & Olson, A. Joyce. 
(Memorial U. Newfoundland, St. John's, Canada) The 
role of reference in children's acquisition of a miniature 
artificial language. Journal of Experimental Child Psycho- 
logy, 1974(Apr) Vol. 172), 204-218.—Presented 30 
nursery school children with a simple miniature artificial 
language in 1 of 3 conditions: (a) the stimuli to which the 
words referred contained an inherent lawful relationship 
and the language syntax reflected this relationship; (b) 
the stimuli contained an inherent lawful relationship but 
the language syntax did not reflect this relationship; or 
(c) no lawful relationship existed among the stimuli to 
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which the words referred so the language syntax imposed 
an arbitrary relationship among stimuli. Ss in the {st 
group were able to produce more correct utterances than 
those in the other 2 groups when the stimuli to which the 
words referred were not present, Suggesting that some 
form of semantic mediation mechanism was being used, 
Evidence from novel constructions indicates that for 
both groups using stimuli containing an inherent lawful 
relation there were interactions between semantic lear- 
ning mechanisms and syntax learning mechanisms, (19 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

9838. Murray, John P. (Macquarie U., School of 
Behavioural Sciences, Sydney, New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia) Social learning and cognitive development: 
Modelling effects on children’s understanding of con- 
servation. British Journal of Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
65(1), 151-160.— Studied cognitive limitations of social 
learning in 120 children aged 5 yrs 5 mo-10 yrs. On the 
basis of a pretest of conservation of substance, Ss were 
described as conservers, partial conservers, or noncon- 
servers. Next, each S observed either a conserving, 
mixed, or nonconserving model perform in a standard 
Piagetian conservation task via videotape. A post-test 
followed. Results indicated that the extent of post- 
modeling behavior change was related to the Se initial 
developmental level. Ss who observed a nonconserving 
model failed to regress in their understanding d 
conservation. These data suggest that positive effects of 
modeling are predictable according to initial cognitive 
level.—Journal abstract. 

9839. Mwanalushi, Muyunda. (U. Strathclyde, Glas- 
gow, Scotland) Imaginal factors in the coding of random 
patterns by children. Child Development, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
45(1), 204-207.—Randomly assigned 30 6-yr-old and 30 
9-yr-old primary-school children to 3 experimental 
conditions (labeling, imagery, and control) in a pattern 
reproduction task. Imaginal pretraining facilitated per- 
formance better than labeling, which did not differ i 
the control condition. An hypothesis of dig 
suitability for information processing of the vn 
imaginal systems of representation is advance 
explain the results.—Journal abstract. à J 

9840. Nelson, Gordon K. & Klausmeier, Weis, ` 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Classificatory behaviors oa 
Socioeconomic-status children. Journal of Educa s Ge 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 66(3), 432 438 Ed 
96 low-socioeconomic-status (SES) 5th, 8th, Rn 
graders with 2 classification tasks related to ma aa 
ics. Task 1 required Ss to state how peony 5 
presented successively were alike and did 
bases on which Ss indicated likenesses andon or fit 
were classified as perceptible, attribute, nomina’, e 
T. i ise in which Ss arráng 

ask 2 was a free-sorting exercise in 2 
26 geometric forms successively into 7 group. classified 
middle- and high-SES Ss, the low-SES e likenesses 
significantly more on the basis of percepia wie 
and differences among concept examples and the 


sig ibutes and ! 
more mature bases of the defining atrib struction 


names of concepts. Low SES and lac! ment, 
were related to the patterns of conceptual develop 

19 ref)—Journal abstract. ‘ational 
(Ni 


9841. Nichols, Paul L. & Broman, Saral ES Perinatal 
Inst. of Neurological Diseases & Stroke 
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Research Branch, Bethesda, Md.) Familial resemblance 
in infant mental development. Developmental Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(May), Vol. 10(3), 442-446.—Compared the 
scores on a scale of mental development (N. Bayley) of 
151 sets of 8-mo-old twins and 2,481 other sibling pairs 
in the Collaborative Perinatal Project. Intraclass correla- 
tion coefficients between scores of twins were high (.84, 
monozygotic; .55, dizygotic), suggesting a substantial 
genetic influence; however, the average correlation 
between scores of other siblings was only .22. The 
discrepancy between the values for dizygotic twins and 
other sibling pairs may have resulted from the twins’ 
greater environmental similarity. The high heritability 
estimate derived from the difference between monozygo- 
tic and dizygotic correlations was due to the higher 
concordance for severe retardation in monozygotic pairs. 
It is noted that since infant twins are a unique sample in 
terms of retardation frequency as well as birth weight 
and gestational age, it may be inappropriate to generalize 
infant twin study results to singleton populations. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9842. Nisan, Mordecai. (Hebrew U., School of 
Education, Jerusalem, .Israel) Exposure to rewards and 
the delay of gratification. Developmental Psychology, 
1974(May), Vol. 10(3), 376-380.—Gave 111 children 
aged 6, 7, 8, and 9 yrs old a choice between an immediate 
reward and a larger, delayed reward. Half of the Ss in 
each age group saw the rewards before choosing, while 
the other half did not. Exposure to the rewards led to 
more choices of delayed reward for 7 yr olds. The 6 yr 
olds predominantly chose immediate rewards regardless 
of exposure, while the 8 and 9 yr olds predominantly 
chose the delayed reward regardless of exposure. 2 
explanations are offered for the results for the 7 yr olds. 
In one, the results are attributed to the effect of exposure 
on value and/or expectancy of the delayed reward. In 
the other, it is suggested that exposure orients attention 
to the value, rather than the immediacy, of the 
alternatives. In this view, delay of gratification in young 
children reflects a form of decentration. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9843. Perlmutter, Marion & Myers, Nancy A. (U. 
Massachusetts, Amherst) Recognition memory develop- 
ment in two- to four-year-olds. Developmental Psycholo- 
Et, 1974(May), Vol. 10(3), 447-450.—Tested 32 pres- 
chool children on 2 36-item recognition lists. 8 boys and 
8 girls were in each of 2 age groups; mean ages of the 2 
groups were 4 yrs and 2 yrs 11 mo. No sex differences 
were observed. The younger Ss responded correctly 81% 
of the time, and the older Ss 92% of the time. A signal 
detection analysis revealed that this developmental 
difference was due to retention components, not decision 
components.—Journal abstract. S 

9844. Prather, Alfred G. (National Educlogical Inst., 
Lanham, Md.) The theory of the development and 
function of the brain. Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 11(1), 
44-46.—Suggests that the brain develops and functions 
through either depression or enlightenment and that 
achieving a balance between these 2 emotions will enable 
àn individual to reach maturity, which is viewed as the 
Ist law of nature. The concept of “process education Is 
described as a method of gaining perspective on all life 
Situations, 3 kinds of experiences are thought to function 
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in the thinking process—conventional, traditional, . 
general Perspectives; individual perspectives; and tl 
fact-oriented perspective. When the individual perspect 
ve has been fully achieved, man will reach a oneness « 
thought and a plane of maturity commensurate with h 
potential perfection —L. Gorsey. 

9845. Riley, Christine A. & Trabasso, Tom. (Princeto 
U.) Comparatives, logical structures, and encoding in 
transitive inference task. Journal of Experimental Chil 
Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 17(2), 187-203.—Asked | 
total of 89 4-6 yr old children questions on lengtl 
involving single or double comparatives in a transitivi 
inference task. The number of comparatives variec 
within or across pairs in 3 experiments, The pairs o 
sticks were color coded. Initial pair-wise discriminatior 
training on 4 adjacent pairs from a 5-stick array with 
only verbal feedback was followed by tests, without 
feedback, on all possible pairs. When both comparatives 
were used, Ss learned adjacent pairs faster and more 
often reached criterion than when only one comparative 
term was used in training. In testing, Ss were successful 
on transitive inference tests only when the double- 
comparative relation was used within pairs during 
training. Retraining with visual feedback increased the 
number of Ss solving the inference test only in this 
condition. Findings are discussed in terms of how 
children may use processes other than logical operations 
to make transitive inferences.—Journal abstract. 

9846. Rosenblith, Judy F. (Wheaton Coll, Norton, 
Mass.) Prognostic value of neonatal behavioral tests. 
Early Child Development & Care, 1973, Vol, X1), 31-50. 
—Describes the Graham-Rosenblith scale and relates 
neonate performance on the scale to follow-up assess- 
ments through the 4th yr. Principal findings include: (a) 
Neonates with top quartile scores on neonatal general 
maturation are unlikely to show any signs of abnormality 
at 8 mo. (b) Significant relations exist between neonatal 
muscle tonus and all criteria at the 4-yr level. (c) 
Newborns with marked hypersensitivity to room light 
have gross development problems through the Ist 4 yrs 
at least. (d) Marked discrepancy in neonatal muscle 
tonus between the upper and lower halves of the body 
(with upper hypotonic) is associated with a poor 
prognosis for almost all 8-mo criteria.—Journal abstract, 

9847. Smoll, Frank L. (U. eler Se Development 
of spatial and temporal elements of rhythmic ability. 
Journal of Motor Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(1), 53-58. 
Studied development of space-time characteristics of 
children's motor responses to auditory rhythmic stimuli, 
20 males and 20 females were randomly selected from 
each of 7 groupings representing ages 5-11 yrs. Utilizi 
a rhythmic ability analysis system, Ss performed | 
consecutive molor responses in time with auditory 
rhythmic stimuli presented at .9-sec intervals. Analysis of 
variance revealed a significant reduction of Wéi 
spatial and temporal accuracy with increasing age for 
males and females; no sex differences in lormance 
were evidenced over all age groupings. Results a 
discussed in relation to underlyin| developmen 
mechanisms and impii abstract. 

9848. Starr, Susan. (Yale Y. 
syntactical errors in children under two M ker 
years. Developmental Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 
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381-386.— Tested 32 8-30 mo old children who spoke in 
either I- or 2-word utterances for their ability to 
— discriminate between complete grammatical and un- 
grammatical sentences. The measure of discrimination 
used was children's listening preferences. Results show 
that both types of children can discriminate, and 
illustrate the extent of the lag between children's 
acquisition of syntax and their use of that syntax in free 
production. Preferences may provide a methodology for 
— studying the acquisition of syntax independent of 
production skills. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9849. Sukemune, Seisoh. (Hiroshima U., Faculty of 
- Education, Research Inst. for Early Childhood, Japan) 
^ [Analyses of stimulus properties in discrimination 

learning of preschool! children: On color and form 
dimensions.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 44(6), 328-333.— Trained 696 preschool- 
ers on 2-choice discrimination problems. Stimuli were 
geometric figures differing in form and color. When form 
was relevant and color irrelevant, a square-triangle 
problem was learned more readily than a circle-triangle 
problem, and a circle-triangle more readily than a 
cross-star problem. When color was relevant and form 
the same, no significant difference was found between 
- red and blue in each pair. When form was relevant and 
color irrelevant (2 dimensions), square-triangle problems 
_ were learned more readily than circle-triangle problems, 
| and circle-triangle more readily than cross-star prob- 
. lems. When color was relevant and form irrelevant (2 
dimensions) no significant difference was found be- 
tween red and blue in each pair. (16 ref)—English 
abstract. 

9850. Taplin, John E.; Staudenmayer, Herman & 
Taddonio, Judith L. (Claremont Graduate School, 
. Faculty in Bratislava) Developmental changes in condi- 
- tional reasoning: Linguistic or logical? Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 17(2), 
-..360-373.—Investigated reasoning with abstract condi- 
.. tional sentences as a function of age. A total of 296 3rd, 

5th, 7th, 9th, and 11th graders evaluated the conclusion 
of several conditional arguments. Results confirm the 
previously established finding that performance impro- 
ves with age, particularly between 11 and 15 yrs. This 
finding could be interpreted to indicate that individuals 
become more logical as they get older. Further analysis 
suggests that at 9 yrs individuals treat the connective in 
the sentence, if p then q, as if it were either a conjunctive 
or a biconditional, that the conjunctive meaning disap- 
pears with increasing age and, after 13 yrs, is gradually 
superceded by the conditional.—Journal abstract. 

9851. Toshima, Tamotsu & Sukemune, Seisoh. (Hi- 
roshima U., Research Inst. of Early Childhood, Div. of 
Psychology, Japan) [Analyses of observational learning 
modes in preschool children.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 44(5), 261-267.—Hypothes- 
ized that there are 2 types of observational learning 
modes (a l-step nonmediational type and a 2-or-more- 
step mediational type) and that these modes would be 
found in an optional shift learning situation with 72 
kindergarten and nursery-school children. Ss observed 
the Ist and 2nd phases of an optional shift experiment 
and took part in the 3rd phase. 10, 20, or 30 observation- 
al trials were given to 3 groups of Ss, respectively. Shift 
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performance was defined as choices made in the 3rd 
(test) phase. In the groups which received 20 or 30 trial 
the mediational or intradimensional shift (IDS) ve 
learned more than the nonmediational or extradimen- 
sional shift (EDS), but in the group which received onl 
10 trials, there was no difference between IDS and EDS. 
The 20-trial group performed better than the 10-trial 
group on IDS, but the 30-trial group performed worse 
than the 10-trial group. Inconsistent responses were 
learned more than IDS or EDS in the 30-trial group, 
while the reverse was true for the 10-trial group, 
—English summary. 

9852. van Hover, Kathleen I. (Montgomery Coll) A 
developmental study of three components of attention. 
Developmental ` Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 103), 
330-339.— While heart rate, striate muscle activity, and 
respiration were continuously monitored, 36 6 yr olds 
and 36 10 yr olds, equally divided as to sex, were exposed 
to 2 situations designed to elicit orienting to surprising. 
stimuli, 2 designed to elicit sustained attention to search 
conditions, and 2 designed to elicit internal attention to 
memory conditions. Within each category of attention, 
one situation was in the visual mode and the other in the 
auditory. Results for both the visual and auditory 
conditions indicate that (a) orienting was characterized 
by cardiac deceleration, muscle inhibition, and little 
change in cardiac variability; (b) sustained environmen- 
tal attention was characterized by significantly greater 
cardiac deceleration and electromyographic inhibition 
than orienting, and by a marked reduction in cardiac 
variability; (c) internal attention was characterized by 
cardiac acceleration, increased muscle activity, and a 
marked reduction in cardiac variability; (d) there were 
significant, but low, positive correlations between heart 
rate and muscle activity in 4 of the 6 conditions; and (0) 
there were no significant age or sex differences in either 
physiological responses to the conditions or cardiac- 
somatic coupling. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9853. Vincent-Smith, Lisbeth; Bricker, 
Bricker, William. (George Peabody Coll. for Teachers) 
Acquisition of receptive vocabulary in the RH 
child. Child Development, 1974(Mar), Vol. 45(1), 189-193 
—14 20-31 mo old children who performed at M. 
level in the comprehension mode on 10 wontoBj na 
were given 100 2-choice object problems in RE 
correct object (S°) was named on each trial. Half o e 
word-object problems were composed of unknown 
paired with known distracters, and half were com e 
of unknown S? s paired with unknown distracteis ose 
of the pairs was presented 5 times. On the Ist Piero 
tion of each object pair, Ss performed near S HS 
when the distracter was known but pum S 
chance level when the distracter was unknown. S% : 
Sth presentation of all object pairs, Ss were e ems 
correctly on nearly all problems. 30 additiona dÉ o 
were then administered, which indicated that the ` 
learned the name of the initially unknow! her than 
problems employing known distracters IE 
simply choosing away from the known 
—Journal abstract. 

9854. Wallbrown, F. H.; Blaha, J. & "7 
(Ohio Public Schools, Columbus) The hier 
structure of the Wechsler Adult Intellige 
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British Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 

44(1), 47-56.—Obtained a Wherry-Wherry (1969) hierar- 

chical factor solution on WAIS subtest intercorrelations 

reported by D. Wechsler (1955, 1958) and J. Doppelt and 

W. Wallace (1955) for the following age groups: 16-17, 

18-19, 25-34, 45—54, 60-64, 65-69, 70—74 and 754- yrs 

(N = 1,272). A hierarchical arrangement of abilities 

highly congruent with P. E. Vernon's (1950) paradigm of 

cognitive structure was obtained. A strong g-factor and 2 

major group factors were clearly evident at all age levels. 

The g-factor was defined by substantial loadings from all 

subtests at all age levels. Removal of variance attributa- 

ble to the g-factor produced almost complete bifurcation 

between verbal and performance subtests. A slight but 

consistent decrease in g-variance beyond the mid-50s age 

groups was evident. This gradual decrease in g-variance 

was accompanied by a parallel increase in variance 

attributable to the 2 major group factors. (29 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9855. Weiner, Susan L. (Educational Testing Service, 

Princeton, N.J.) On the development of more and less. 

Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1974(Apr), 

Vol. 17(2), 271-287.— More and less were analyzed into 2 

meaning dimensions, "occurrence" (derived from child- 

ren's early language) and "quantity," which were 

hypothesized to be developmentally related to acts of 

addition and subtraction. 2 experiments tested the 

comprehension of these concepts by 86 2 and 3 yr olds 

when initially equal or unequal rows were added to, 

subtracted from, or left static. Addition and subtraction 

had little effect on Ss’ comprehension of either term. 2- 

yrold Ss understood more when differences in the 

number of objects in the array were relatively large, 

suggesting "many" as an intermediate stage of meaning 

for more. 3 yr olds understood /ess first as "smaller in 

amount,” not as more as others have found. Less was 

acquired later than more, a difference possibly due to its 

relatively restricted meaning and use or to its converse 

perceptual and logical relation to more. (23 ref)—Journal 


abstract. 

9856. Whitehurst, Grover J.; Ironsmith, Marsha & 
Goldfein, Michael. (State U. New York, Stony Brook) 
Selective imitation of the passive construction through 
Modeling. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 17(2), 288-302.—6 4-5 yr old Ss were 
exposed to 5 sessions in which an adult model used 
Passive sentences to describe a set of modeling stimuli. 
Probe stimuli, which Ss described without benefit of 
Modeling and without selective reinforcement were 
interspersed among modeling stimuli. A matched group 
of control Ss received probe trials but no modeling trials. 
Both groups were subsequently tested on their ability to 
comprehend active and passive sentence forms. Every S 
in the experimental group produced passive sentences on 
Probe trials even though there was considerable variabili- 
lY in the number of passives produced. No control $ 


Produced passives. The modeling procedure increased 
the comprehension scores of the experimental group 
above those of the control group, although the scores of 
both groups were above chance. Results are contrasted 


With earlier studies in which modeling was ineffective in 
Producing passive usage and in which comprehension of 
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the passive was not demonstrated by even older chi ` 
(19 ref)—Journal abstract. y er ch 

9857. Winer, Gerald A. (Ohio State U.) An analysis of 
verbal facilitation of class-inclusion reasoning. Child 
Development, 1974(Mar), Vol. 45(1), 224-227.— Cites 
earlier studies which have shown that class-inclusion 
questions presented in a purely verbal form are less 
difficult than similar items presented in reference to 
pictures—a phenomenon labeled the "verbal facilitation 
effect." Results of the present study with 72 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th graders show that this effect is due to variations 
in verbal cues as opposed to differences in pictorial cues. 
—Journal abstract. 

9858. Wulff, Kenneth R. (Kent State U.) Cognitive 
development in disadvantaged students. Journal o 
Educational Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 67(7), 307-310. 

— Compared group relationships of disadvantaged stu- — 
dents to those of advantaged students pursuant to their 
ability to think critically. A total of disadvanta; 
rural, disadvantaged urban, and advantaged suburban 
6th graders completed Taba's Social Studies Inference 
and Application of Principles Tests. Statistical procedu- — 
res of partial and multiple correlation and discriminant 
analysis were utilized. Wilk's lambda test was not 
significant. All variables tested, except overcaution, were — 
significant at the .05 level, Disadvantaged rural and 
advantaged suburban Ss obtained close means and 
Fs deviations on all variables. Disadvantaged — | 
urban Ss were entirely different in respect to the 9 ` 
variables.—Journal abstract, 
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9859, Cattell, Raymond B. & Dreger, Ralph M. (U. 
Illinois) Personality structure as revealed in question: 
naire responses at the level. Child Develop- 
ment, 1974(Mar), Vol. 45(1), 49-54,—The Preschool 
Personality Questionnaire (PSPQ) is | of a series of 

uestionnaires designed to reveal personality structure at 

age levels. Both “parcel” and "item" factoring have 
been utilized for the PSPQ, but this report covers only 
“parcel” approaches, 2 studies were conducted with a 
total of 375 4-6 yr old children. Study | was a cross- 
check, ability-context experiment with 18 factors deter- 
mined by à Scree test, 4 of them ability factors as 
hypothesized. Study 2 was a personality. definition 
intensification experiment, which produced 22 factors of 
which 9 are distinctly new and the remainder are 
satisfactory matches for 7 of the original factors and 
somewhat less satisfactory for 6 of the originals. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

Kay Currie, Sara F.; Holtzman, Wayne H. & Swartz, 
Jon D. (Austin Independent School District, Tex.) Early 
indicators of personality traits viewed e he 
Journal of School Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. bi ) 
51-59.—Reviewed early test data and school, Ses 
mental, and sociometric information on 46 Ss Hom 
Austin Longitudinal Research Project. The data wa 
gathered during the Ist grade and for 6 consecu 


s s at certain indicators are useful as 
ears, Results suggest that cei ine T 


i ignificant: (a) number of Koppitz's 
Seelen ne ia UN Goodenough-Harris Draw- 


ing Test, (b) sociometric rejection by peers in Ist grade, 
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| (c) father's occupational level, (d) Holtzman Inkblot 
Technique (HIT) Pathognomic Verbalization, (e) HIT 
Anxiety, (f) HIT Hostility, and (g) HIT Form Appropria- 
teness. Strong trends in the expected directions were 
noted on the Goodenough-Harris score, Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children Full Scale IQ, and 
positive sociometric rating by Ist-grade peers. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9861. Gold, Alice R. & St. Ange, M. Carol. (Wesleyan 
.. U.) Development of sex role stereotypes in black and 
white elementary school girls. Developmental Psycholo- 
: Sr, 1974(May), Vol. 10(3), 461.—Examined the effect of 
- race on degree of stereotyping. 20 Ist- and 20 3rd-grade 
— girls (half from each grade were black and half were 
- white) answered 20 questions about characteristics 
usually considered typical of one or the other of the 
sexes. Both races gave equally stereotyped responses to 
questions about children, but blacks gave fewer stereo- 
typed responses than whites to questions about adults. 
The bearing of the results on theories of the development 
of sex role stereotypes is discussed. 

9862. Haan, Norma. (U. California, Inst. of Human 
Development, Berkeley) The adolescent antecedents of 
an ego model of coping and defense and comparisons 
with Q-sorted ideal personalities. Genetic Psychology 
_ Monographs, 1974(May), Vol. 89(2), 273-306. — Exami- 
|. ned 2 different conceptualizations of the "ideal" perso- 
nality in a longitudinal study of 99 Ss from junior high 
- school to age 37 yrs. One conceptualization, concerned 
with "coping," was derived from ego-cognitive theory, 
and the other was derived from a methodology wherein 
psychologists Q-sorted their ideal personality. The 
adolescent antecedents of the ego model—personality, 
interpersonal behavior, socioeconomic status, IQ, and 
family milieu—were investigated, and results were 
compared with those Previously reported by others for 
the Q-sorted ideals. The antecedents of the 2 models and 
their contemporaneous adult descriptions were in high 
agreement for troubled “neurotic” Ss but diverged for 
“ideal” Ss. Ego-coping at adulthood appeared to be 
preceded by progressive stage reorganization at adoles- 
cence, while the cross-time results for the Q-sorted ideals 
favored interpretations that "good" early adolescent 
character persists in the same form or is reverted to at 
adulthood. It is argued that the value of rational inquiry 
is not well served by a priori Q-sorting ideal personality, 
despite the technical ease of the procedure. (25 ref) 

—Journal abstract. 
9863. Heckmann, Friedrich. [Aids for personal 
development—or development of the personality? An 
investigation of motivation for development aid.] 
(Germ) Kölner Zeitschrift für Soziologie und Sozialpsycho- 
logie, 1974(Mar), Vol. 26(1), 54-69. —The Deutsche 
Entwicklungsdienst (DED) was modeled after the US 
Peace Corps in 1963. Questionnaire data from 27 female 
and 69 male DED volunteers were factor analyzed. 4 
factors were identified which reflect motivation to 
understand oneself and the foreign scene, the urge to 
escape from home and/or military service, the hope of 
improving occupational skills, and the presence of 
personal frustrations.—S. Adams. 

9864. Josselson, Ruthellen; Greenberger, Ellen & 

McConochie, Daniel. (Johns Hopkins U.) On the validity 
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of the Psychosocial Maturity Scales: Relatio 
teacher ratings. Center for Social Organization 
Report, Johns Hopkins U., 1974(Mar), No. 1° 
—Presents evidence of the criterion validity 
Psychosocial Maturity (PSM) Scales, 729 Sth 
scores on the 9 PSM scales were related to 
ratings of student PSM-related behavior. A 
except Trust significantly differentiated students h 
PSM traits from those rated low. 
9865. Katz, Julian. (Inst. of Child Health, 
down, New South Wales, Australia) Adolesc 
they normal? Australian & New Zealand Ji 
Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 7(4), 235-242.—D 
whether the intrapsychic and social conflic 
characterize adolescence are normative behavio 
whether they only occur in adolescents who 
actual psychiatric disorders, The psychoanalytic 
point, which suggests that such conflicts are 
examined in detail. The fact that adolescent 
heterogeneous population characterized by tr: 
and vacillation must be recognized, especially w 
is considering problematical behaviors. Adoles e 
discussed as a transitional period during which a p 
establishes a new identity based on childhood 
ences and adult expectations; this period is com] 
the concept of a "psychosocial moratorium” oi 
norms and behaviors. It is concluded that a 
need understanding adults who will prepare thi T 
pressures and responsibilities they will encount 
that, by helping them in this way, society will 
from stable and well-adjusted young people. (321 
Gorsey. : 
9866. Labouvie, Erich W. & Schaie, K. W: 
Wisconsin, Madison) Personality structure as a! U 
of behavioral stability in children. Child Devel 
1974(Mar), Vol. 45(1), 252-255.—Used I-yr stabi 
responses to 90 items of the Children’s Pers 
Questionnaire (Form A) to classify 559 3rd, 4th, 
graders into high- and low-stable groups. Separ: 
analyses reveal that the responses of uns 
exhibited a greater degree of differentiation 
common variance being distributed among 4 
number of dimensions. 2 factors, Unsocia 
sion vs Friendly Cooperation and Outgoing 7 
ness vs Social Withdrawal, were qualitatively 
across stability levels and occasions. Analyses ol 
ce of the estimated factor scores and scores 
intelligence resulted in significant Stability X 
actions, suggesting greater sex-role congruence 
children. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. KS $ 
9867. Nadelman, Lorraine. (U. Michigan) Sex! 
in American children: Memory, knowledge, Ze 
ence tests. Developmental Psychology, Ee 
10(3), 413-417.— Tested recall, knowledge a E 
ce for masculine and feminine iteng E ) 
t-old white boys and girls from É 
prolema] aniddlevclas families. Ss recalled, kne 
preferred same-sex items significantly more 
te-sex items. Girls’ scores were less rigidly BE 
were boys’. Older Ss showed greater S 
preference tests than did younger ones. sd th 
preference scores of older Ss were po 
than in the middle class. Compared with dat: 
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5 yr olds, US girls appeared less sex typed than did their 
English counterparts and accounted for the predicted 
decrease in sex polarity of preference scores.—Journal 
abstract. 

9868. Ollendick, Thomas H. (Indiana State U.) Level 
of N achievement and persistence behavior in children. 
Developmental Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 10(3), 457. 
—Individually tested 5th and 6th graders—10 high and 
10 low in need for achievement (n Ach)—on a puzzle- 
solving task too complex for their age range. High n Ach 
Ss persisted significantly longer than low n Ach Ss in 
attempts to solve the puzzle, supporting the idea that an 
achievement-oriented personality develops at an early 
age. 

S 9869. Papousek, Hang & Papousek, Mechthild. 
(Harvard U., Children’s Mental Medical Center) Mirror 
image and self-recognition in young human infants: |. A 
new method of experimental analysis. Developmental 
Psychobiology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 7(2), 149-157.—Discusses 
the possible influence of several factors on an infant's 
response to his mirror image: eye-to-eye contact, 
contingency of the image on his own behavior, a smiling 
face, another babyish being or another human being in 
general, and the identity of the image with his concept of 
self. A method for the study of these factors is described. 
The mirror image was replaced with a televised self- 
image which was presented simultaneously with another 
matching image in a 2-choice preference design. The 
discriminant variables between both images equate 
individual factors of the mirror image in individual 
modifications of the method. In this pilot study of 11 5- 
mo-old infants, the basic methodological questions were 
Solved, and the Ist attempt was made to evaluate the 
roles of eye-to-eye contact and of mirror-image contin- 
gency. (38 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9870. Pienaar, J. J. (U. Port Elizabeth, South Africa) 
A fundamental-pedagogical investigation of the essence 
of child being. Suid-A frikaanse Tydskrif vir die Pedago- 
giek, 1973(Dec), Vol. 7(2), 33-48.— Presents a theoretical 
discussion of the development of self in the child and 
how this self-awareness is affected by the perceptions of 
others, Concepts of authenticity, internality-externality, 
and insecurity -security are considered within an existen- 
tial framework of child development. (19 ref) A 

9871. Robinson, George. Empathy and identification 
9n the first developmental level. Journal. of Asthma 
Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 11(2), 77-92.—Suggests that 
there are 3 levels of development (a level of global, 
undifferentiated mass activity; a level of differentiated 
Parts, each acting autonomously; and a level of integra- 
ted action based on the interdependence of the parts), 
and that imitation, a component of empathy, appears as 
4 distinct psychological process on the Ist level. The 
Concept of "protoperception" as a 2nd component of 
empathy is introduced; evidence of imitation as both a 
learned and an innate behavior is presented, and the 
Possibility that identification is a subcortical process is 
discussed, & 

9872. Waterman, Alan S.; Geary, Patricia S. / 
Waterman, Caroline K. (Trenton State Coll.) Longitudi- 
nal study of changes in ego identity status from the 
freshman to the senior year at college. Developmental 
Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 10(3), 387-392.—Conducted 
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ego identity status interviews with 53 male college 
seniors who had participated in a previous study of 
identity development during the freshman year, As 
hypothesized, significant increases in the frequency. of 
students in the identity achiever status were observe for 
both occupational and ideological identity. Also as 
predicted, the achiever status was found to be the most 
stable status from the end of the freshman year to the 
Senior year, while the moratorium status was the least 
stable. While the general developmental trend was 
positive, a substantial proportion of the Ss were 
completing their college years in the identity diffusion 
status.—J/ournal abstract. 

9873. Weiner, Alan S. & Adams, Wayne V. (State 
University Coll. New York, Cortland) The effect of 
failure and frustration on reflective and impulsive 
children. Journal of Experimental Child Psychol vd 
1974(Apr), Vol. 17(2), 53-359.—Hypothesized that 
failure is an antecedent of a reflective style of responding 
and frustration is an antecedent of an impulsive style, 
Failure and frustration were manipulated with an 
anagrams task, and their effect on the latency and errors ` 
of 32 impulsive and 32 reflective 4th graders on the | 
Matching Familiar Figures Test (MFF) was assessed, — 
The failure group increased its latency on the MFF, - 
while the frustration group showed a nonsignificant - 
decrease in latency. There was a relation between an 
increase in latency and a decrease in errors on the MFF. 
Findings are discussed in relation to the “frustration 
effect” in children and suggest the need for research on — 
the effects of the amount and pattern of failure on 
reflection-impulsivity. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. y 
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9874. Brooks, Jeanne & Lewis, Michael, (Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N.J.) Attachment behavior in 
thirteen-month-old, opposite-sex twins. Child Develop- 
ment, 1974(Mar), Vol. 45(1), 243-247.—Observed 17 sets 
of 13-14 mo old opposite-sex twins in a playroom | 
situation with their mothers. ese pat pedit toy | 

rence, style of play, and activity level were recor |) 
DL Anais of 4 keet behaviors indicates that 
girls looked at and maintained proximity with their - 
mothers significantly more often than did their brothers, 
Girls also touched and vocalized to their mothers more 
often, although these differences were not significant, — 
Sex X Order of Observation also revealed interesting 
sex differences. Separation from the mother affected the 
attachment behavior of boys more than girls. Style of 
play and activity level measures revealed no sex 

ifferences.—Journal abstract, 

"Tan Bryant, Bridget & Trower, P. E. (Littlemore 
Hosp., Oxford, England) Social difficulty in a student 
sample. British Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 44(1), 13-21.—Recent research shows a 
high prevalence of psychosocial disturbance in he 
students, and there is some evidence that inadequate ` 
social participation is associated with disturbance ia , 
with failure to complete courses. This study pepe d 
extent, degree, and type of pr) E ond Ge y 

rted by a random sample o! 
Steet, Near! 10%, mostly from lower eg? b. 
and small families, had great difficulty in, or 
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avoid, about 6 common social situations described in a 
questionnaire (e.g., getting to know someone). A princi- 
pal components analysis discriminated different types of 
social difficulty. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9876. Churaman, Charlotte V. (U. Maryland, Coll. of 
Human Ecology, Div. of Family & Community Develop- 
ment) Home management in the context of family 
studies: Appraisal and clarification. Family Coordinator, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 23(2), 133-138.— Discusses the back- 
Bround and theory of home management. Problem- 
solving, goal-oriented behavior is distinguished from 
interpersonal behavior. Examples of frameworks that 
integrate interpersonal and managerial behaviors are 
cited to demonstrate the total context of family life. 

9877. Corsa, Helen S. (Wellesley Coll.) Psychoanalyt- 
ic concepts of creativity and aging: The fate of 
creativity in mid-years and old age. Journal of Geriatric 
Psychiatry, 1973, Vol. 6(2), 169-183.—Discusses the 
creative products of 6 verbal artists—3 writers and 3 
poets—in their later years, utilizing W. G. Niederland's 
concept of the restitutive function of ego (see PA, Vol 52: 
Issue 5). These artists were successful in their 
reconstitutive strivings and thus were creative until their 
deaths. It is tentatively concluded that the primary 
narcissistic feeling must be transferred early in life to a 
respectable and honored self-image. Creativity persists 
into old age because the self has the power to 
reconstitute the pleasures of the initial narcissistic self. 

(17 ref)—S. Y. Moriwaki. 

9878. Cristante, Francesca & Lucca, Albina. (U. 
Padua, Inst. of Psychology, Italy) A study of adoles- 
cents' attitudes toward heterosexual affective relation- 
Ship. Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 33(2-3), 237-260.  Administered a 
questionnaire to study young adolescents’ attitudes 
toward heterosexual emotional relationships. A factor 
analysis of data from a junior high school in northern 
Italy yielded various subscales concerning desirability of 
such attitudes, negative attitudes of parents and adoles- 
cents, and attitudes learned from moving pictures and 
reading. Consistent sex differences in attitudes were 
found. 

9879. Drabman, Ronald S. & "Thomas, Margaret H. 
(Florida Technological U.) Does media violence increa- 
se children's toleration of real-life aggression? Develop- 
mental Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 10(3), 418-421. 
—Randomly divided 22 male and 22 female 3rd and 4th 
graders into groupsfora2 x 2(Sex x Film/No Film) 
factorial design. Ss in the aggressive film group saw a 
cowboy film that depicted many violent events. All Ss 
were led to believe that they were responsible for 
watching the behavior of 2 younger children whom they 
could see on a videotape monitor. The younger children 
at first played quietly, then became progressively 
destructive. Their altercation culminated in a physical 
fight ending with the apparent destruction of the 
television camera. The dependent measures were (a) the 
time it took an S to seek adult help after the younger 

children began to be disruptive and (b) whether or not 
the S waited until the younger children had begun to 
abuse one another physically before seeking adult help. 
Results show that (a) Ss who saw an aggressive film took 
longer to seek adult help than Ss who did not see the film 
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and (b) Ss in the film group were much more likel 

e f P y to 
tolerate all but violent physical aggression and destruc. 
tion before seeking help.—Journal abstract, 

9880. Emmerich, Walter. (Educational Testing Servi- 
ce, Princeton, N.J.) Developmental trends in evaluations 
of single traits. Child Development, 1974(Mar), Vol 
45(1), 172-183.—687 middle-class 4th-I1th graders 
evaluated single-trait descriptions of hypothetical per- 
sons of their own sex. Developmental trends in trait 
evaluations were examined and related to the S's sex and 
cognitive ability and generational status of the hypotheti- 
cal stimulus person (adult vs peer). Certain findings were 
most consistent with ego-developmental theory, while 
others were more consistent with a person-perception 
analysis or with a social-desirability interpretation, 
Popularity and similarity judgments were partially 
differentiated from other components of value such as 
like-dislike. Evidence suggests that “personal” evalua- 
tions become increasingly differentiated from "social" 
desirability judgments with development, and that self- 
esteem is maximally engaged when the individual 
evaluates himself on traits defining stage-related themes 
in ego development. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9881. Green, Francis P. & Schneider, Frank W. (U. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada) Age differences in the 
behavior of boys on three measures of altruism. Child 
Development, 1974(Mar), Vol. 45(1), 248-251.—Gave 24 
male students in each of 4 age groups (5-6, 7-8, 9-10, 
and 13-14 yrs) 3 opportunities to display altruistic 
behavior—sharing candy with peers, helping the E pick 
up items he dropped, and volunteering to work for needy 
children. Sharing increased steadily with age. Helping 
increased until ages 9-10 and 13-14 yrs, at which 
virtually all Ss helped. Volunteering to work, however, 
showed no relationship with age —Journal abstract. 

9882. Greenberger, Ellen; Knerr, Claramae; Kner, 
Bruce & Brown, Joan B. (Johns Hopkins U.) The 
measurement and structure of psychological ech) 
Center for Social Organization of Schools Report, EC 
Hopkins U., 1974(Mar), No. 170, 44 p.—Reports E 
in the development of a new Psychosocial Mean 
Inventory. The subscales assess (a) Self-Reliance, i 
Orientation, and Identity—theoretically, pu. a 
Individual Adequacy; (b) Communication Skills, i 
ledge of Major Roles, and Enlightened TER i 
tualized as aspects of Interpersonal Adequacy; Sociop- 
Social Commitment, Tolerance, and Openness id er 
olitical Change— viewed as aspects of Social e GE 8 
Using 2,568 students from grades 5, 8, and | 113 grade 
subscale of each trait was developed for use ata 2 i 
levels. Estimates of subscale homogeniety are H. ead 
along with data demonstrating the relationship e 
subscale to Social Desirability scores, to pe (grade 
divergent traits, and to chronological Bae: Ge m 
level). The validity of the conceptual model o 2 groups 
cial maturity (i.e., the arrangement of traits SCH Zeit 
reflecting different types of adequacy) is tes (b) 


K ions. 
cally by (a) analysis of subscale intercorrelations, 


and (c) princ] 


hierarchical factor analysis of items, ses Joumal 
components analysis of subscale scores: 
abstract. Göran & 


9883. Hakansson, Birgitta; Horem a function 
Liedholm, Monica. Attachment in infancy a 


; 
ed, 
h 
[3 
di 

hi 
pal 


of experience. Goteborg Psychological Reports, 1973, Vol. 
3(13), 15 p.—Examined the influence of environmental 
settings on the attachment development of infants under 
the age of 18 mo. The chosen environments were the 
day-nursery, where the infants spent 8-10 hrs/day, and 
the home. 53 matched pairs of 35-70 wk old Ss from 12 
day-nurseries participated, with controls chosen from the 
waiting list to these day-nurseries. Data were examined 
from a questionnaire and from an exercise where the S's 
behavior was observed when the mother left him alone 
with a stranger (J. Kagan’s 1969 attachment test). It was 
found that experimental Ss showed protesting behavior 
to a greater extent than did controls. The attachment 
forming period was thus prolonged for the nursery 
group, but nothing was found to indicate that exposure 
to several care-givers would arrest an infant’s ability to 
form an attachment to his mother. (20 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9884. Haller, Max. [Life cycles and family. theory.] 
(Germ) Kölner Zeitschrift für Soziologie und Sozialpsycho- 
logie, 1974(Mar), Vol. 26(1), 148-166.—Reports on the 
13th International Family Research Seminar in Paris in 
1973. Discussions include consideration of whether 
family organization depends on the life cycles of 
individual family members. American and European 
findings are compared. 

9885. Heinz, Walter. [Investigations of socialization: 
The search for theory.] (Germ) Kélner Zeitschrift für 
Soziologie und Sozialpsychologie, 1974(Mar), Vol. 26(1), 
138-147.—Discusses some German and many American 
articles on socialization, with emphasis on child develop- 
mept Social learning and role assumption are consider- 
ed, 

9886. Hirsch, Gloria T. (Friends of the Family, 
Sherman Oaks, Calif.) Non-sexist childbearing: De- 
mythifying normative data. Family Coordinator, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 23(2), 165-170.—Illustrates how present 
social-psychological research on the real nature of men 
and women is rooted in mechanisms of the socialization 
process, The separation of the biological organism from 
the biological organism’s interaction with society has 
been ignored. Nonsexist child-rearing develops human 
potential in males and females. Group sessions are 
Suggested as the most effective approach for behavioral 
change. The group is used to build self-awareness and to 
recognize conscious choice. Group processes include 
discussions and encounter of practices, goals, and 
attitudes of members about child-rearing. Individuals 
practice going against role stereotypes in a nonthreaten- 
mg, caring environment.—M. W. Linn. 

9887. Hoy, E. A. (Queen's U., Belfast, Northern 
Ireland) Predicting another's visual perspective: A 
unitary skill? Developmental Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 
10), 462.—Investigated the ability of 48 6-, 8-, and 10- 
Yrold children to predict how objects appear from 
another person's viewpoint. The ability seemed to 
depend on the type and number of dimensions that must 

* simultaneously considered and on the type of 
response required. For younger Ss, the right-left dimen- 
Sion and choosing responses presented particular prob- 
lems, 

, 9888. Karoly, Paul & Kanfer, Frederick H. (U. 
Cincinnati) Effects of prior contractual experiences on 
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self-control in children. Develo, mental Psychology, 
1974(May), Vol. 10(3), 459-460,— Studied the relations 
ship between adult-child contractual interactions and 
children’s self-control. Ss were 95 8-12 yr old girls who 
performed an arm-extension exercise and a monotonous 
letter-crossing task. Overall results Suggest the utility of a 
model relating contractual agreements to self-control, 
although the locus of effects is not completely clear, 
9889. Kuo, Eddie Chen-Yu. (U. Singapore) The family 
and bilingual socialization: A sociolinguistic study of a 
sample of Chinese children in the United States. Journal 
of Social "orn 1974(Apr), Vol. 92(2), 181-191. 
—Explored the relationships between the family and - 
bilingual socialization of the child among 47 2-6 yr old 
preschool Chinese children in a US city. Measures 
included ratings of the child's oral bilingual balance, 
parental interviews, and child's scores on the Peabody ` 
Picture Vocabulary Test. It was found that, besides the 
general language orientation of the family, parental. 


attitudes and behaviors regarding the 2 wo 
Mé 


involved were significant variables related to the rela 


bilingual proficiency of the child. Findings support the 


general belief that the family is an important ee, 


agent for the language learning of the preschool d 


although its influence seems to decrease with the increase 1 


of the age of the child. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 


9890. Matteson, David R. (Marietta Coll.) Changes in ` 


attitudes toward authority figures with the move to 


college: Three experiments. Developmental. Do 


changes 


1974(May), Vol. 10(3), 340-347.—Explored 


attitudes toward authority of 2 samples of students J 


(N = 508), who were tested before and after college 
entrance. Differences were reported between the sexes 
and between students who continued to reside at home 
and those who moved to the campus. The increase in - 
negative attitudes toward authority observed in high 
school adolescents was found to continue into the college 
years, in contrast to predictions derived from psychoana- 
lytic theory. The changing attitudes are interpreted in the 
context of other cognitive changes during the college 
years. (18 ref)—Journal abstract, f ` 

9891. Mercer, Ramona T. (U. California, San Francis- 
co) Mothers' responses to their infants with defects. 
Nursing Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 23(2), 133 137.—A8- 
sessed the behavior of 5 mothers who gave birth to 
infants with defects—Apert's syndrome, a 3rd naris, 
mongolism, absence of fingers from right hand, and cleft 
lip—from data collected through informal interviews 
daily for the Ist 8 days of the infant's life, weekly for the 
Ist mo, and monthly through 3 mo for 13 observation 

riods. Assessment behaviors, i.e., mothers pie : 
of their infants, increased after the Ist 8 and 
remained constant. Contact behavior decreased after the 
initial 8 days but increased at 2 and 3 mo. Maternal va 
activities increased after the ee 8 days but declined a 
2 and 3 mo. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9892. Mitchell, Celia & Sherman, Murray H. Themes 
of family complementarity evident in — m 
psychological testing. Israel Annals of Poar 
Related Disciplines, 1973(Dec), Vol. UI Lë K te 
—Discusses family complementarity, = Es 
reinforcing and reciprocal interactions de = 
family members which result in an overall y 
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pattern affecting behavioral, cognitive, and affective 
processes. To test the hypothesis that both positive and 
negative complementarity is a family-wide phenomenon 
and to identify individual differences among family 
members, each member of 3 families was given the 
WISC, Rorschach test, and Human Figures Drawing 
test. The test results for each individual were summarized 
and compared to the responses of family members tested 
subsequently. A family interaction report was then 
formulated. The individual reports of 1 family are 
presented to illustrate how the family interaction report 
emerged, and the complementarity obtained in the other 
2 families is summarized. The judgmental, subjective 
nature of family complementarity reports is discussed as 
well as the benefits of these reports for therapists.—A. 
Olson. 

9893. Montemayor, Raymond. (Michigan State U.) 
Children's performance in a game and their attraction 
to it as a function of sex-typed labels. Child Develop- 
ment, 1974(Mar), Vol. 45(1), 152-156.—60 male and 60 
female Ist and 2nd graders played a game which was 
labeled either sex-appropriate, sex-neutral, or sex-inap- 
Propriate. Measures of performance and attractiveness 
of the game were obtained. For both males and females, 
performance was highest when the game was labeled sex- 
appropriate, intermediate when no sex label was given 
for the game, and lowest when the game was labeled sex- 
inappropriate, For attractiveness, the appropriate and 
neutral label conditions were similar, and both were 
higher than the inappropriate ` condition.—Journal 
abstract. 

9894. Powell, Louisa F. (Veterans. Administration 
Hosp., Newington, Conn.) The effect of extra stimula- 
tion and maternal involvement on the development of 
low-birth-weight infants and on maternal behavior. 
Child Development, 1974(Mar), Vol. 45(1), 106-113.—13 
low-birth-weight infants were given extra stimulation 
throughout their hospital Stay by hospital staff, 11 
mothers were allowed to handle their low-birth-weight 
babies in the hospital, and 12 low-birth-weight newborns 
were placed in a control group, in an attempt to improve 
the babies’ development and Improve maternal behavior 
later. It is concluded that giving low-birth-weight infants 
extra stimulation improved their development through 6 
mo corrected age; however, giving mothers an opportun- 

ity to handle their babies did not influence their maternal 
behavior after the babies were home; finally, responsivi- 
ly, as measured by a newborn test and by the Bayley 
Scales of Infant Development had some stability from 
birth through 6 mo corrected age. (26 ref) Journal 
abstract. 
9895. Rhine, W. Ray. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) The 
relation of birth order, social class, and need achievem- 
ent to independent judgment. Journal of Social Psycholo- 
&y, 1974(Apr), Vol. 92(2), 201-208.—Randomly assigned 
a total of 128 5th- and 6th-grade girls to 8 experimental 
groups according to birth order, social class, and level of 
achievement arousal. In a simulated-group social-in- 
fluence situation, half of the Ss performed a metronome 
counting task under low achievement arousal and half 
under high achievement arousal. Significant differences 
in mean independent judgment were found only among 
the middle-class groups, with firstborns making fewer 
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independent judgments than later borns und 
achievement arousal and more independent jud 
under high achievement arousal. Results s 
birth order does not appear to have the same ij 
social behavior in different social classes. 
—Journal abstract. 

9896. Rodriguez-Tomé, Hector. (U. Bu 
Argentina) [Concerning “significant” 
entourage of adolescents.] (Fren) Orientation Sco 
Professionnelle, 1973(Oct), No. 4, 343-361.— Pres, 
questionnaire which asked for a list of persons 
be approached for help in a difficult situation 
12-18 yr olds from 3 geographical regions (Paris 
Paris industrial suburban, and rural). The situati 
characterized as either morally, materially, or se 
tally difficult, and the answers were unstructure 
responses. Results show that either one or both 
were placed first in the list by a margin of 2 to I, 
exception of 16-18 yr old girls, who indicated that 
would turn first to a friend when in "sentim 
trouble. Teachers and priests were named the lez 
myself" was surprisingly often the first response, ir 
ting isolation or emerging self-reliance in the ado 
—M. G. Strobel. 

9897. Rolfe, David J. (Michigan State 
financial priorities inventory. Family Coon 
1974(Apr), Vol. 23(2), 139-144.—Describes the Fi 
Priorities Inventory (FPI) which aids couples inn 
management by making them aware of their pri 
and expectations. Through discussion, couples s 
they need assistance. It is suggested that the FP 
useful to family-life educators, counselors, and 

9898. Rubin, Roger H. (U. Maryland) Adi 
absence and the self-attitudes of black childre 
Study Journal, 1974, Vol. 4(1), 33-46.—Admi 
self-concept and background questionnaire to 
Sth and 6th graders to investigate the finding 
frequent absence of adult males from the hous 
lower-class blacks results in boys perceiving the 
as less worthwhile persons compared to boys ý 
with adult males and to girls who live with 
an adult male. This is attributed to a lack of 
models for boys and to negative female attitud 
males. No support for this hypothesis was a 
Ss. The availability of male role models outside h 

and the significance of adult males within: the 
suggested as explanations for the nonsignifica 
(29 ref)—Journal abstract. i vlt 

9899. Sheimbein, Marc L. (Children’s Medical 
Dallas, Tex.) Multiplicity of marital adjust i 
A suggestion. Journal of Family Counsel 
Vol. 2(1), 49-52.—Attempted to demonstrate thi 

ambiguous or imprecise definitions of mari SEN 
adjustment, etc., results SEH E Y 
and raters may be comparable. 40 m: 
university EE project were the ger E. 
control couples. Methods of judging marl of 
were projective tests, direct reporting aon 
feelings, and observation. Neither jude of 
were given any concepts or Se s 
adjustment. The self-rating scores, the er m 
Inselbergs Sentence Completion Wee 
of Os during the testing sessions, all 


p 


rankng of the Ss as to marital adjustment, (Spanish 
summary) (17 ref)—4. Davis. 

9900. Switzky, Harvey N.; Haywood, H. Carl & Isett, 
Robert. (Northern Wisconsin Colony, Psychological 
Services, Chippewa Falls) Exploration, curiosity, and 
play in young children: Effects of stimulus complexity. 
Developmental Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 10(3), 
321-329.—Presented 3-dimensional random polygon 
objects varying between 4 and 40 turns to 8 2-yr-old and 
32 4-7-yr-old children and measured the time spent in 
exploratory and play behavior, Exploratory time was 
predominantly an increasing linear function of the level 
of stimulus complexity for the older Ss and a curvilinear 
function of stimulus complexity for the younger ones, 
Play time was a decreasing linear function of the level of 
stimulus complexity for the younger Ss and for the older 
boys. (39 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9901. Townes, Brenda D.; Wold, David A. & Holmes, 
Thomas H. (U. Washington) Parental adjustment to 
childhood leukemia. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 18(1), 9-14.—12 sets of parents of 
children under treatment for leukemia answered antici- 
patory fear and semantic differential questionnaires and 
the Schedule of Recent Experience over the course of 
their child's treatment and following his death. A 
differential pattern was found between fathers’ and 
mothers’ mourning processes throughout the illness and 
death of the child. The typical triphasic mourning 
process was characteristic only of fathers. Those fathers 
less successful in completing the mourning process 
following the child's death were those who experienced 
alienation from the family. Negative attitudes which 
develop toward medical staff in the intermediate stages 
of treatment may be a signal that mothers are having 
difficulty accepting the impending death. These war- 
nings permit the early identification of parents who are 
likely to have difficulty in resolving the mourning 
process. (22 ref) —W. Shipman. 

9902. Troy, Donald J. (National Alliance for Family 
Life, New Hyde Park, N.Y.) National Alliance for Family 
Life. Journal of Family Counseling, 1974(Spr), Vol. 2(1), 
3-5.—Describes the principles and history of the 
National Alliance for Family Life (NAFL), Inc, à 
professional group of educators and counselors, and its 
allied private organization, the NAFL Foundation, 
composed of couples and families. Both groups were 
formed in 1972 with the basic aim of encouraging the 
amiy and family life as “the cornerstone of American 
Society,” 

9903. Turiel, Elliot. (Harvard U.) Conflict and 
transition in adolescent moral development. Child 
Development, 1974(Mar), Vol. 45(1), 14-29.—Argues that 
the process of moving from stage to stage has not been 
Systematically examined in developmental theories. As à 
consequence, responses reflecting progressive develop- 
ment have been inaccurately categorized as reflecting 
regressive behavior. The theoretical relations between 
regression and progression in developmental-stage theo- 
ries are discussed, and a detailed analysis of sta 
‘ransition in adolescent moral judgments is presented. t 
is hypothesized that transition from one stage to the next 
involves a phase of conflict or disequilibrium, during 
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Which the existing mode of thinking is reevaluated and a 
new mode is constructed. (28 ref}—Journal abstract, ` 
9904. Young, Richard D. & Cochran, Gloria M. ` 
(Indiana U.) Children's prediction of parental rewards 
and actual parental behavior. ical Reports, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 839-844,—20 7-9 yr olds 
predicted size of — Ze father's rewards for their - 
ormance on the B subtest of the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for hidan Q success and 2 ` 
failure items). Mother and father both icted success - 
or failure for each design prior to the child's performance 
and rewarded their child's performance on each 
No support was found for predictions, based on previous | 
studies, that (a) children would perceive mother as more 
nurturant and father as more punishing and (b) bo 
would have a less favorable ion of 
girls. While children did underestimate parents’ d 
(p < .05), they correctly perceived parents as equally | 
rewarding and Mparoethey decreased their expecta 
cies in light of failure (p < .001). —Journal abstract, 


Adult Development & Aging 


9905. Denney, Nancy W. & Denney, Douglas 
e Modeling effects on SCHER 
the elderly. Development 
Vol. 10(3), 458.—Conducted eg, h 4j 
70-90 yr old Ss which showed that modeling procedures 
rapidly increased the use of ge mmis q 
in a guessing task and reduced the number questions. 
required to reach a correct answer. The changes took 
place easily, indicating that an intact and cent 
questioning strategy is available as part of the 
problem-solving equipment of the elderly. A 
9906. Kalish, Richard A. (Graduate Theological 
Union, Berkeley, Calif.) Four score and ten. Gerontol- 
gist, 1974(Apr), Vol. 14(2), 129-135.—Biologists often 
assume that scientific advances within the next 30 E ; 
will provide an extra decade of healthy and vigorous 1 
bed ci from an intervention with the process, | 
rather than with related diseases. The psychological, — 
social, and economic implications of such a change are — 
immense. Effects might well include major alterations in 
family structure (particularly in regard to the role of the — 
elderly person), in work roles, in the meaning and 
structure of the educational systems, and in Der 
changes as a function of age. Whether the social 
political systems can change rapidly huy, ^ to keep 
with these alterations is a moot point. In a 1 
article, E. Palmore questions some of these assumptions. 
—Journal abstract, cake 
. Keahey, Scott P, & Seaman, . (Veterans. 
pdnuaisration Hosp., Waco, Tex.) Self-actualization — 
and in retirement: Implications for program 
Adult Education, 1974, Vol. 24(3), 220-226. 


—Determined the extent of self-actualization of 261 - 

ger female retirees in 6 stratified social 
reflecting rural, urban, minority, and veteran - 
nds. Measurements were made using the Personal 
ientation Inventory and the Retirement Descriptive 
Index. A partial canonical correlation and chi square 
were utilized to treat the data. A positive relationship, 
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Significant at the .05 level, was found on the 2 combined 
roots for all scales on the Retirement Descriptive Index 
and on all but 1 scale of the Personal Orientation 
Inventory. It is concluded that self-actualizing concepts 
are definitely involved with successful adjustment to 
retirement. (18 ref}—Journal abstract. 


9908. Ross, C. Howard. Geriatrics and the elderly 
woman. Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 
1974(May), Vol. 22(5), 230-239.—Presents summaries of 
papers, workshops, and discussions given at the 26th 
Annual Conference on Aging in 1973 which relate to the 
role, psychological adjustment, and needs of the elderly 
woman. 


9909. Schaie, K. Warner & Labouvie-Vief, Gisela. (U. 
Southern California, Ethel Percy Andrus Gerontology 
Center) Generational versus ontogenetic components of 
change in adult cognitive behavior: A fourteen-year 
cross-sequential study. Developmental Psychology, 
1974(May), Vol. 10(3), 305-320.— Reports results from a 
2nd follow-up of 7-yr changes in adult cognitive 
behavior. The Primary Mental Abilities Test and the 
Test of Behavioral Rigidity were administered to 300 Ss 
21-77 yrs old in 1956 and 1963, to 409 Ss 21-84 yrs old in 
1963 and 1970, and to 161 Ss 21-84 yrs old at all 3 
measurement points. Cohort x Time of Measurement- 

X Sex analyses of variance supported the conclusion 
that cross-sectional age differences involve primarily 
Benerational rather than ontogenetic change compo- 
nents. While the cross-sectional gradients for most of the 
10 measurement variables Suggested age decrement, the 
longitudinal comparisons indicated an absence of onto- 
genetic decline for Verbal Meaning, Reasoning, and 
Space. For fluency dimensions, earlier reported 7-yr 
losses appeared to be attenuated or even reversed, and 
for Number and Motor-Cognitive Rigidity only, general 
performance decreases were observed from 1963 to 1970. 
These results seriously challenge the widespread assump- 
tion of generalized intellectual deficit in the elderly and 
draw attention to the need both for a more sophisticated 
descriptive assessment of intellectual ontogeny and for 
an analysis of environmental and genetic determinants 


mediating generational change. (40 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 


9910. Schuster, Jan D. & Kelly, Donice H. (Oklahoma 

State U.) Preferred Style features in dresses for 
physically handicapped elderly women. Gerontologist, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 14(2), 106-109.— Reports findings of a 
survey designed to identify clothing styles preferred for 
physically handicapped elderly women living in nursing 
homes. Questionnaire and interview data were obtained 
from 20 nursing home personnel and 117 elderly female 
handicapped residents concerning styles which would (a) 
decrease the pain, discomfort, and difficulty often 
experienced in simple movement; (b) simplify the 
dressing procedure; and (c) increase the social well-being 
of residents. Results indicate that style features preferred 
were similar to those worn by nonhandicapped elderly 
women. Recommendations are made for clothing re- 
search related to the elderly and to physically handicap- 
ped men and women.—Journal abstract. 
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9911. Maruno, Syunichi. (Kyushu U, Fukuoka City, 
Japan) [The effect of dimensional preference on 
discrimination shifts.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Psycho- 
logy, 1973(Dec), Vol. 44(5), 275-279.—Investigated the 
effect of dimensional preference (for either color or 
form) on reversal and nonreversal shifts in discrimina- 
tion learning at 5 age levels—preschool, kindergarten, 
2nd and 4th grades, and junior high school. During the 
original learning of the reversal and nonreversal tasks, 
half of the Ss were trained with the preferred dimension 
as relevant, while the other half were trained with the 
preferred dimension as irrelevant. Results indicate thai 
(a) the effect of dimensional preference in original 
learning decreased with age; (b) reversal shifts were 
easier to learn than nonreversal shifts for all age groups; 
and (c) reversal shifts on the preferred dimension were 
easier to learn than reversal shifts on the nonpreferred 
dimension.—English summary, 

9912. Doob, Leonard W. (Yale U.) The analysis and 
resolution of international disputes. Journal of Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Mar), Vol. 86(2), 313-326.—Summarizes the 
best ideas emerging during an informal workshop held in 
Bellagio, Italy, in which 22 sophisticated scholars and 
practitioners from 11 nations participated in an effort to 
identify and appraise possible new approaches to 
analyzing and resolving international disputes. Results 
are outlined in terms of the analyses and descriptions of 
such disputes; the measures that might be taken SE 
during, and after the disputes have arisen; and some ol 
the methodological problems that arise. These SE 
heterogeneous materials can be tentatively synthesize 2" 
is argued, by postulating the ideal attributes of a Hom 
Pacificus.—Journal abstract. : ‘val 

9913. Hammond, John L. (Columbia U.) ken 
religion and antislavery politics. American So 
Review, 1974(Apr), Vol. 39(2), H a 
hypothesis that revivalism had a direct eff ELS 
antislavery voting patterns in 19th century SS SC 
multiple regression model which income m. 
structure, ethnicity, denominational members! GC A 
prior political traditions as variables. The er 
revivalism was strong despite all conto ata Wi 
transformed the religious orientations of t Seck 
experienced them, and this transformation 
voting behavior. (34 ref) „é 

9914. Hertel, Bradley; Hendershot, Ger E 
Grimm, James W. (Vanderbilt U.) Religion an 1 workers: 
toward abortion: A study of nurses and See 97A(Mat), 
Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion, oval d 
Vol 13(1), 23-34—Analyzed rates of app?" v. 
abortion by 448 liberal and conservative Chris were use 
and social workers in Tennessee. Survey pe 
to investigate hypotheses suggested by B. Johnsont o 
SE lican Party rise 
findings that support for the Republica Protestants bul 
church attendance among conservative "liberals jn- 
declines with church attendance among OSC sian 
dings suggest that (a) members of li GE of conset- 
denominations are more likely than aborto but, 
vative denominations to approve ©} h conservati 
contrary to predictions, (b) among bot 
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and liberals, frequent church attenders are less likely to 
approve abortion. These patterns of association remain 
when other factors related to abortion are statistically 
controlled. Furthermore, religion was the single most 
important predictor of attitudes toward abortion among 
the factors considered. (32 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Culture & Ethnology & Race Relations & Religion 


9915. Burton-Bradley, B. G. (Dept. of Public Health, 
Port Moresby, Papua New Guinea) The psychiatry of 
cargo cult. Medical Journal of Australia, 1973(Aug), No. 
2, 388-392.—Considers that previous theories which 
attempt to explain the phenomenon of cargo cult in 
Melanesia have largely excluded medical and psycholo- 
gical variables. Data from hospital and field situations 
are presented to show the function of dreams and 
hallucinations and the roles of 3 types of leaders within 
the cargo cult. Examples of the prophet, messiah, and the 
practically motivated leader are presented, and it is 
suggested that anxiety and paranoid reactions are 
essential features of cargo cult members. A case of a 
Brandiose paranoid reaction in a man who adopted the 
cargo ideology is presented. Recommendations for the 
psychiatric treatment of cult members are presented, and 
a hypothesis based on status anxiety which leads to the 
recruitment of mentally disturbed and marginal indivi- 
duals is proposed for cultism. (34 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

9916. Bagley, Christopher; Boshier, Roger & Nias, 
David K. (U. Surrey, Guildford, England) The orthogo- 
nality of religious and racialist/punitive attitudes in 
three societies. Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 92(2), 173-179.—Administered Wilson and Patter- 
son's Conservatism Scale, a recently developed reliable 
and valid measure of social attitudes to Dutch, English, 
and New Zealand samples. The samples were not 
matched, and differed significantly on a number of 
demographic variables. Separate principal component 
analyses were carried out for each of the 3 samples. In 
each of the analyses the Ist 2 components which 
emerged loaded on religious and racist-punitive items, 
respectively. In each case the intercorrelation of these 2 
factors was virtually zero.—Journal abstract. 

9917. Dobkin de Rios, Marlene. (California State 
Coll., Fullerton) The influence of psychotropic flora and 
fauna on Maya religion. Current Anthropology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 15(2), 147-164.—Considers 3 motifs 
appearing in Maya art from Pre-Classic to Post-Con- 
quest times: (a) mushroom stones and mushroom 
pottery, (b) the frog/toad motif, and (c) the water lily 
motif. The thesis is that these flora and fauna represen- 
ted in art are related to and influenced by the 
PSychotropic properties of the mushroom, toad, and 
water lily. It is hypothesized that such properties were 

nown to the Maya shaman, priest, and artist as well as 
being generally diffused at a folk level in Pre-Classic 
times. Certain Maya religious beliefs and practices 
believed to be influenced by and possibly derived from 
Such Psychotropic use are examined. Comments by 16 
scholars from 5 countries, and the author's response to 

em, are presented. (113 ref)—Journal summary. 

. 9918. Gable, Pas & Heckel, Robert V. (U. South 
Carolina) The effect of race and apparent n 
Magnitude on modeling behavior in black and white 
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children. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vo 
30(2), 223-225,—Asked 72 white and 72 black zd 8-1. 
yr olds to chose between a black or a white box afte 
experimental Ss observed a black or white model whe 
chose the box which represented their own race anc 
which was the same size as or smaller than the box of th 
Opposite color. Controls chose boxes without prioi 
modeling. Results reveal that controls showed a reliable 
tendency to choose the larger of 2 boxes when they were 
presented. When a model was present, a majority of Ss 
imitated and chose the same boxes as the model. Neither 
race of the S or the model nor box color appeared to 
affect significantly the Ss' choice. On the basis of 
findings concerning the tendency to imitate and the 
significance of the magnitude of reward, it may be 
assumed that the Ss in this study were uncertain whether 
to choose an object associated with high reward value 
because of its size or whether to choose based on cues 
from the models. A further clarification of the color. 
factor might be provided by having all Ss each view 2 
films, 1 that used a black model and | that used a white 
model. This would provide the effect of determining a 
preferred model in a choice situation.—Journal summary. 

9919. Harrison, Michael I. (State U. New York, Stony 
Brook) Sources of recruitment to Catholic 
ism. Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 13(1), 49-64.—Catholic Pentecostalism 
is a rapidly growing movement within the American 
Catholic Church that mainly appeals to college students, 
middle-class adults, and clergy, Observation, interview, 
and questionnaire data on 277 participants and nonparti- 
cipants illuminated sources of recruitment to the movem- 
ent. More generic factors than the forms of economic 
and social deprivation so often emphasized in the study 
of religious movements appear to facilitate recruitment 
to Catholic Pentecostalism and other movements. People 
are more likely to be attracted to a movement who are 
exposed to it in person, share its problem-solving 

rspective, have few social obligations that might 
conflict with membership, and have or develop social 
relationships with members. These factors appear to 
have an additive impact on the likelihood of recruitment. 
They are probably only necessary conditions for recruit- 
ment to highly puces pecker requiring 
intense commitments. (2 p ref)—Journal abstract. 

9920. Healey, Gary W. & DeBlassie, Richard R. 
(Narcotic Addiction Control Commission, Buffalo, 
N.Y.) A comparison of Negro, Anglo, and Spanish 
American adolescents’ self concepts. Adolescence, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 9(33), 15-24.—Administered the Tennes- 
see Self Concept Scale and a demographic questionnaire 
on socioeconomic status (SES) to 425 Anglo-American, 
40 Afro-American, and 142 Spanish-American 9th 
graders, Spanish- and Afro-American Ss had ign 
ly lower scores on the Self oe scale Ly. ZS 
Spanish-American Ss had the highest sco! 

Stisfétion scale, followed by Afro- and then by Anglo- 
Americans. Spanish-American Ss had the higher d 
on the Moral-Ethical Self scale, followed by the ue 
Americans, and Afro-Americans. Results also indica 

re did not differ 
however, that the total self-concept en? fo this 
significantly among the 3 ethnic grou d mei, of 
finding are discussed in terms O e 
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minority groups. Self-concept did not vary across SES in 
any of the 3 ethnic groups, nor was it affected by sex. (18 
ref)—L. Gorsey. 
9921. Hermann, Charles F.; Hermann, Margaret G. & 
Cantor, Robert A. (Ohio State U., Mershon Center) 
Counterattack or delay: Characteristics influencing 
decision makers’ to the simulation of an unidentified 
attack. Journal of Conflict Resolution, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
18(1), 75-106.—Reports a secondary analysis of a series 
of simulation runs which explored the effects of a broad 
array of variables on a nation’s response to an imminent 
strategic attack from an unidentified source. 7 variables 
appeared important in determining whether a nation 
would counterattack or delay retaliation when given 
such a warning. These variables include availability of a 
weapon survivability system, the economic and force 
capabilities of the nation, the decision makers’ percep- 
tions of the degree of tension in the world and of the 
degree of ambiguity in the situation, as well as the 
decision style and level of self-esteem of the decision 
makers. Results suggest that factors other than the 
invulnerability of weapon systems are involved in 
maintaining the stability of deterrence in an extreme 
crisis. (34 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9922. Hood, Ralph W. (U. Tennessee, Chattanooga) 
Psychological strength and the report of intense 
religious experience. Journal for the Scientific Study of 
Religion, 1974(Mar), Vol. 13(1), 65-71—Conducted 2 
studies in which (a) Hood’s Religious Experience 
Episodes Measure (REEM), and the Barron Ego- 
Strength scale (BES) were administered to 82 undergra- 
duates; and (b) Stark’s Index of Psychic Inadequacy 
(IPI) and the REEM were administered to 114 undergra- 
duates. A significant negative correlation: was found 
between intense religious experience and ego strength. 
However, this correlation was reduced to insignificance 
when the religion subscale was removed from the BES. 
Intense religious experience was more frequent among 
persons classified as low on the IPI than among persons 
Classified as high. The importance of assessing the 
relationship between intense religious experiences and 
Psychological health by independently operationalized 
measures is stressed. The possibility of nonpathological 
evaluations of intense religious experiences commonly 
labeled "mystical," "peak," or “ecstatic” is discussed. (32 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

9923. Johnson, Frank A.; Marsella, Anthony J. & 
Johnson, Colleen L. (State U. New York, Upstate 
Medical Center, Syracuse) Social and Psychological 
aspects of verbal behavior in Japanese-Americans. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(May), Vol. 131(5), 
580-583.—Discusses the verbal behavior patterns of 
English-speaking Japanese-Americans living in Hawaii 
in terms of 4 cultural themes of Meiji-era Japan: (a) a 

strong sense of gender differences, (b) a concern for 
hierarchy and status, (c) an emphasis upon self-effacem- 
ent, and (d) a focus on nonverbal communication. It is 
emphasized that these behaviors may be misinterpreted 
by Caucasian Americans unfamiliar with the Japanese- 
American's culture of origin.—Journal abstract. 

9924. Jones, Terry. (California State U., Hayward) 
Institutional racism in the United States. Social Work, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 218-225.— Discusses operating 
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policies in the US which serve to oppress individuals o 
groups through sanctioning inequality in status, ms 
goods and services, and different priorities for Blacks 
and whites. It is argued that this institutional racism ig 
deeply rooted in the social, economic, and political 
systems and that such racism may be covert (e.g, when 
college administrators use IQ tests as admission criteria) 
Institutional racism is considered to be particularly 
evident in the housing industry, e.g., when the federal 
government decided to subsidize a white exodus into 
suburbia rather than rebuild the cities and then allowed 
counties to pass ordinances prohibiting low income 
housing outside the cities. It is suggested that to combat 
institutional racism, blacks must be significant partici- 
pants in decision-making regarding matters relating to 
the welfare of blacks and that programs should be 
developed which increase the power base and prestige of 
blacks.—A. Olson. 

9925. Lee, Gary R. & Clyde, Robert W. (Washington 
State U.) Religion, socioeconomic status, and anomie, 
Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 13(1), 35-47.—Administered the “normlessness” 
component of D. G. Dean's Alienation Scale and a 
question on the degree of perceived religiosity to 191 
Lutheran and 203 Roman Catholic young married 
couples. All Ss had been married 6 yrs or less and were 
under 35 yrs of age. Socioeconomic status (SES) was 
measured with the Duncan Socioeconomic Index. It was 
hypothesized that (a) normlessness varies inversely with 
SES, (b) Protestants are more normless than Catholics, 
and (c) normlessness varies inversely with religiosity. 
Results support hypothesis (c) but not (b). Hypothesis (i) 
was supported for males (p < .001), but not for females. 
Controlling for SES, residence, and church membership 
still produced a significant relationship between norm- 
lessness and religiosity. Controls for sex and TEE 
indicate that the effects of SES on normlessness are mos 
marked in the absence of strong religious convictions. 
(32 ref)—L. Gorsey. dé, 

9926. Lewis, Ralph & St. John, Nancy. ere 
State U.) Contribution of cross-racial friendship a 
minority group achievement in desegregated oe 
rooms. Sociometry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 37(1), 79-91) 


j d te 
pothesized that growth in achievement for desegrege! is 
eptance into 


ath analysis 0 
ders in 2 
some 


black pupils would be facilitated by acc 
majority group peer structure, using D 
longitudinal data. Ss were 154 black 6th gra E 
majority-white classrooms. The model was 
degree validated. Previous desegrega 
contributed to popularity with whites bot 
indirectly through its effect on previous aci 6th-grad 
turn, popularity with whites contributed get 
achievement measured by GPA but not by vechanisms 
Achievement Test reading scores. 2 socia! M ; 
are identified that may explain the effect o tance inl 
on achievement: the social facilitation of accep i 


ormativè | 
the majority group peer structure and the ated pee 
influence of association with achievement-o 
—Journal abstract. „ (Johns 


tion expen 
h directly an 
hievement. 


9927. Money, John & Nurcombe, Bart sige 
Hopkins U. Hosp.) Ability tests and oe Y aboriginal 
The Draw-A-Person and Bender Tesi 1974(May) 


Australia. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 
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Vol. 7(5), 297-303.—Contends that apparent learning 
disability, as measured by European and American tests 
and examinations, may represent a false positive and an 
artifact of the testing when Ss are members of an ethnic 
culture in which traditions of skills and knowledge do 
not match those of the culture of those who devised the 
test. A study with 76 11-15 yr old Australian Aborigines 
is reported to demonstrate that the Draw-A-Person test 
and Bender Gestalt Test can give authentic estimates of 
abilities cross-culturally. It is suggested that in nonmi- 
nority cultures, the same relationship between ability 
estimates and culture may be relevant to the testing of a 
child with a learning disability, because a learning 
disability may be the specific response of a child to his 
family’s inchoate, covert, and paradoxical tradition, 
directive, or taboo against a specific facet of learning. 
—Journal abstract. 

9928. Orum, Anthony M.; Cohen, Roberta S5 
Grasmuck, Sherri & Orum, Amy W. (U. Texas, Austin) 
Sex, socialization and politics. American Sociological 
Review, 1974(Apr), Vol. 39(2), 197-209. Administered a 
questionnaire to 2,365 black and white 4th-12th graders 
to test the hypothesis that political differences will be less 
pronounced between boys and girls from black families 
than between those from white families. Only minor sex 
differences in political knowledge, orientation, affect, 
and preferences were found. A new interpretation of sex 
differences in political behavior, which. incorporates both 
political socialization and situational perspectives, is 
suggested. (35 ref) 

9929. Pollock, George H. (Northwestern U., Inst. for 
Psychoanalysis) Jewish circumcision: A birth and 
Initiation rite of passage. Israel Annals of Psychiatry & 
Related Disciplines, 1973(Dec), Vol. 11(4), 297-300. 
— Considers Jewish circumcision in terms of A. Van 
Gennep s view that rites of passage involve separation, 
transition, and incorporation phases. Thus, circumcision 
represents separation of a part of the body which 
O KIEN identifies the infant, incorporating him 
RE a 5 e ined Social group. Pregnancy is also considered 

rom. this perspective. M, Y, Ohel’s (see PA, Vol 51:5333) 
view that circumcision is a rite of birth (i.e., separation 
from the womb) as well as an initiation rit ib lvi 
Separation of a bod m nitiation rite involving 

3930. Quin y part is briefly discussed.—4. Olson. 

Political S EE ley, Harold E. (Stanford U., Inst. of 

Totestant rei eg ieu of an activist church: 
for the Scientifie Ge see and seventies. Journal 
1 EE Si ^ eligion, 1974(Mar), Vol. 13(1), 
ee € effects of the political unrest of the 
SES ganized religion and considers some sources 
SE m and inactivism in the churches. Data are 

sented from a 1968 sury f 
clergymen at the parish | vey of 1,580 Protestant 
that church PREL ish level in California, which show 
of issues durin this re highly polarized over a variety 
ministers were Mens penod and that many liberal 
1960's, (44 ref) in the political controversies of the 

9931, SE 

ahe, icq 1 Siltanen, Pentti; Theorell, Töres 
: - (Finnish Heart Assn., Ischemic 


vior, ti Sease Register, Helsinki, Finland) Work beha- 


; time R 5 
ith my dues and life dissatisfactions in subjects 
Ournal of p infarction: A cross-cultural study. 


‘Yehosomatic Research, 1974(Feb), Vol. 18(1), 


"T. DN ee 
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iod uadministered à brief work behavior, time urgency, 
S € dissatisfaction questionnaire to 229 men less 
an 65 yrs old, from 3 different countries (Finland, 


S ^ 
: er e the US) who recently survived a myocardial 


Scores on work behavior and time urgency, Americans 


had high Scores on work behavior items, intermediate 
scores on time 


9932. Scheidt, Fredrick J. (Vassar Coll.) Deviance, 
A field st 


udy. Journal of 
Vol. 87(1), 21-28.— Predicted 


rsons 
Possessing irrational attribution schemata. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9933. Scobie, Geoffrey E. (U. Glasgow, Scotland) 
Types of Christian conversion. Journal of Behavioral 
Science, 1973, Vol. 1(5), 265-271.—Considers that the 
avenues to religious belief and commitment are varied 
and individualistic but exhibit certain similarities of 
development. In the present study, 3 broad categories of 
religious development or experience are identified: 
sudden, gradual, and unconscious conversion. The 
incidence of these experiences in a group of 170 
theological students and their effects on the individual's 
attitude to religious development are discussed. The 
religious experience seemed to influence the choice of 
theological college, with the sudden converts favoring 
more evangelical and fundamentalistic colleges while 
those claiming an unconscious conversion tended to 
select more radical colleges. Gradual converts pie 
be evenly distributed among the colleges investigated. 


—Journal abstract. 


New Zealand example. 
A 1973(Dec), Vol. 25(3), 
of attitudes [0+ 


i igi of 
i f origin coi ! 
immigrants from various countries ©) Gren i: 
3 interrelated strands referring t0 si ogere ng 
whites (continental Europeans), non 


Gen ger 
i for the findings of o! ze 
Ps Mur consistent with the origins and 


cultural heritage of Nev, 
—Journal abstract. 
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9935. Yamamoto, Joe & Iga, Mamoru. (U. Southern 
California, Medical School) Japanese enterprise and 
American middle-class values. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1974(May), Vol. 131(5), 577-579.—Describes 
how the value orientation of the Japanese-American 
minority population in the US has successfully related to 
the Protestant ethic of the American middle class. It is 
hoped that identifying these factors will promote the 
social integration of disadvantaged minority groups. 


Social Issues & Social Processes 


9936. Alston, Jon P. (U. Lyon II, Faculty of Letters & 
Human Sciences, France) Attitudes of white Protestants 
and Catholics toward nonmarital sex. Journal for the 
Scientific Study of Religion, 1974(Mar), Vol. 13(1), 73-74. 
—Presents the results of a 1965 survey of male and 
female white American Protestants and Catholics about 
sexual relations between adults in 3 situations: (a) when 
the partners (unmarried) do not intend to marry, (b) 
when the partners are engaged to be married, and (c) 
when the partners are already married to other persons. 
Ss were asked about male and female behavior in each 
situation. A large majority of each religion disapproved 
of all 6 behaviors. The type of behavior least condemned 
was still considered “always wrong” or “almost always 
wrong” by 7, or more of the 4 categories of respondents. 
Extramarital sex was condemned more severely than 

premarital sex by all Ss; premarital sex between engaged 
couples was condemned least. There was a tendency for 
men to condemn any given item of sexual behavior less 
severely than women, regardless of which sex was 
involved.—L. Gorsey. 
9937. Battegay, R. & Mühlemann, R. (U. Basel, 
Psychiatric Polyclinic, Switzerland) [Pilot study at a 
military recruit school on alcohol consumption, drug 
use and smoking habits.] (Germ) Schweizer Archiv für 
Neurologie, Neurochirurgie und Psychiatrie, 1973, Vol. 
113(1), 109-135.— Made a statistical study of the alcohol, 
drug, and tobacco consumption before and during 
military service of 81 randomly selected infantry recruits. 
Ss were administered the Eysenck Personality Inventory 
(EPI), an 85-item questionnaire concerning veracity and 
neurotic tendencies, a standardized 30-min interview, 
and a 2nd questionnaire dealing with Ss' attitudes and 
habits. Numerous tables summarize data on the socioe- 
conomic backgrounds; personal history; and details of 
the alcohol, drug, and tabacco consumption of both the 
Ss and their families. Results are considered tentative 
and inconclusive because of the small sample population 
and because the lie values of the EPI (57%) were above 
the Eysenck norm range. (English & French summaries) 
(1 p ref)—T. Fisher. 

9938. Beuf, Ann. (U. Pennsylvania) Doctor, lawyer, 
household drudge. Journal of Communication, 1974(Spr), 
Vol. 24(2), 142—145.— Studied the sex-role perceptions of 
children born since the advent of the women's liberation 
movement. 63 3-6 yr olds from a middle-class suburban 
community with a minimal ethnic mix were interviewed. 
Boys had career aspirations of an adventurous type: 
xoliceman, sports, cowboy. Girls showed preferences for 
juieter occupations (e.g. nursing). Status and role 
tructures observed by the children were more egalitar- 
an in the familial than in the occupational sphere. Data 
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indicate that regardless of the amount of attention the 
women’s liberation movement attracts, children are still 
learning about a sex-typed role structure, especially in 
the occupational sphere. Children have learned the social 
implications and limitations of sexual definitions and see 
the world as divided into male and female tasks, with 
males getting higher ratings.—P. Federman. 

9939. Bewley, Beulah R.; Bland, J. M. & Harris, R, 
(St. Thomas's Hosp. Medical School, London, England) 
Factors associated with the starting of cigarette 
smoking by primary school children. Brirish Journal of 
Preventive & Social Medicine, 1974(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 
37-44.—A matched sample of 300 10-11 yr old children 
was selected from 7,115 primary school children who had 
completed an initial screening questionnaire on smoking 
and respiratory symptoms in March 1971. In July 1971, 
293 of the 300 children (229 boys and 64 girls) completed 
a 2nd questionnaire giving information about their Ist 
cigarette; smoking by their parents, siblings, and friends; 
and their reasons for smoking or not. Because of the 
small number of girls, only the results from the boys are 
reported. Only 63% of the children were consistent in 
their replies over the 4 mo. Data indicate that the parents 
and brothers living in the household, as well as friends, 
influence boys to take up smoking. Over / of the 
smokers were given their Ist cigarette. 11% of the boys 
were given their Ist cigarette by their parents. Ss did not 
think smoking was enjoyable. Nonsmokers saw smoking 
as showing off. Most children thought smoking caused 
cancer, but some did not see this as a health hazard. Few 
children saw curiosity as an important reason for 
smoking.—Journal abstract. 

9940. Block, Richard. (Loyola U., Chicago) Why 
notify the police: The victim's decision to notify the 
police of an assault. Criminology: An Interdisciplinary 
Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol. 11(4), 555-569.—Reanalyzed 
data on 190 assaults reported in the 1966 National 
Opinion Research Center survey of 10,000 households. 
56% of the assaults were reported to the police; the major 
reason for nonreporting was that it was a private matter. 
Results support the hypothesis that a close relationship 
between victim and assailant was associated with a lower 
likelihood of reporting; police were notified in one A 
cases when victim and offender were related and in 66 
of assaults by strangers. Victims attacked WE, 
weapons were less likely to notify the police (52%) t an 
those attacked with weapons (66%). Police were notifie 
of 68% of the attacks when only the assailant was 
drinking, 48% when the victim was drinking, anc ^ e 
when no drinking was involved. 67% of black ues 
notified the police and 54% of white victims. The hight 
the family income, the less likely was the victim to SCH 
the police. 55% of crimes against men and 61% of SE 
against women led to notification. 39% of cases W. 5 
victim and assailant were women resulted in notae 
A predictive model of notification decision-making Me 
developed based on cost-rewards analysis. Tu 
analysis of race, income, relationship, and uw 
data partially supported the model.—S. L. MARCUS, 

9941. Bucky, Steven F.; Edwards, Darrel & Th Re- 
Steven F. (U.S. Navy Medical Neuropsychiatu crip- 
search Unit, San Diego, Calif.) Intensity: The 09 
tion of a realistic measure of drug use. Jo" 
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Clinical Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 161-163.—To 
determine whether demographic and attitudinal varia- 
bles are predictive of drug use intensity, the frequency 
with which 2,043 US Navy enlisted men reported using 
marihuana, amphetamine, LSD and heroin was multi- 
plied by severity of drug use weights (derived by R. L. 
Nail and E. K. Gunderson) and summated across all 
drugs. Results indicate that drug intensity was related to 
questionnaire indices of behavior acting out, pessimism, 
feelings of helplessness, and separation from others. 
—Journal abstract, 

9942. Caws, Peter. (Hunter Coll., City U. New York) 
Operational, representational, and explanatory models. 
American Anthropologist, 1974(Mar), Vol. 76(1), 1-10. 
—Proposes an interpretation of the concept of social 
structure in the context of a theory of models (i.e., 
mental structures) which are either conscious or uncon- 
scious. Operational and representational models are 
attributed to the members of the society being studied 
and explanatory models to the anthropologists studying 
them. The social structure is thought to have an objective 
reality, -but at the same time to be dependent on the 
existence of the models, a general property of objects of 
the social sciences.—Journal abstract. 

_ 9943. Chertow, Doris. (Syracuse U.) Literature re- 
view: Participation of the poor in the war on poverty. 
Adult Education, 1974, Vol. 24(3), 184-207.—Integrates 
ideas from representative literature on the antipoverty 
war launched by the US Office of Economic Opportuni- 
ty in 1964. The nature of poverty is discussed, as well as 
the evolution of community action theory, the efficacy of 
resident participation, and models of antipoverty strate- 
gy and social change. (50 ref) 

9944. Chilman, Catherine S. (U. Wisconsin, School of 
Social Welfare, Milwaukee) Some psychosocial aspects 
of female sexuality. Family Coordinator, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
23(2), 123-131.—Reviews psychological and physiologi- 
cal factors associated with female sexuality, particularly 
orgasmic response. The sample consisted of 284 predom- 
inantly young middle-class married women. Results 
indicate that (a) females probably have at least as strong 
Sex drive as males; (b) females who were consistently 
orgasmic were more likely to have reported having had a 
Stable, self-confident, fairly controlling father actively 
Involved in family affairs; (c) difficulties in 1 area of 
Sexual functioning were not necessarily predictive of 
difficulties in another; (d) females seemed to be more 
accepting to their bodies and less anxious about body 
Safety than males; and (e) females were more dependent 
in mate relationships when equating sex with love. The 
effects and changes of the double standard of sexual 
Zen as a source of injustice, and the independence- 
É SE issues awakened with sexual intercourse 
né sexual functioning are discussed—M: W. Linn. 
M 9945. Church, Michael A.; Truss, Carroll V. & 
(en ag Edward R. (U. Miami) Trends in psychoactive 
o 5 use and in attitudes toward marihuana at a large 

etropolitan university. Journal of Counseling Psycholo- 
Si 974(May), Vol. 21(3), 228-231.—3 surveys of 2,065 
Fever in a large metropolitan university taken in 
3 LS 1971, November, 1971, and in October, 1972, 
io lat the proportion of students who have tried or 

marihuana has stabilized at .77, but the proportion of 
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daily users continues to rise significantly. During the 
same period, the proportion of students reporting "hard 
drug" use has not increased significantly. Attitudes 
toward marihuana, measured on a factor represented b: 
the mean score on 5 Likert-scaled items repeated in eac! 
survey, have become slightly more favorable. This 
finding, however, is confounded with the more favorable 
attitude of the increased number of daily users.—Journal 
abstract. 

9946. Cimbalo, Richard S.; Anzelone, Paulette A. 
Ryan, Patricia A. & Younkers, Marianne P. (Rosary Hill 
Coll) Attitudes, structures and emotional 
reactivity to sex and security: Sex differences. Psycholo- 
gical Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 715-725, 
—Conducted 5 studies with a total of 248 male and 248 
female college students to determine whether sex 
differences in attitudes, cognitive structures, and emo- 
tional reactivity exist for concepts of sex and security 
and for related stimuli, It was hypothesized that for 
males, the concept of sex and/or sexual stimuli would be 
ranked higher, elicit a stronger physiological response, 
elicit a greater number of responses in a free-association f 
task, and be more prevalent in compositions written | 
about love than would security concepts or stimuli, For | 
females, it was predicted that the concept of security — 
and/or security stimuli would be greater on the above 
measures, With the exception of the paragraph written — 
about love, data support the sex differences along the sex 
and security dimensions. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. `) 

9947. Conte, Mary J. & Ferguson, Leonard W, (Ohio ` 
U.) Rated effectiveness of antidrug letters by drug 
users and nonusers. Journal of eren 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 86(2), 335-339.—Obtained antidrug letters from 70 
12th-grade users and 174 12th-grade nonusers of mari- 
huana, speed, and LSD, Rating the letters for persuasive- 
ness revealed no significant differences between those 
written by users and nonusers.—vournal abstract, — 

9948, Corey, Marsha. (Center for ER -— j 
Program Development, New e d HB 


organized family planning programs | 
SE 1 ere Perspectives, 1974 Win), 


, 15-26.—Famil lanning programs in the US 
Kar reviewed graphically in terms of program 
growth, patient characteristics, and measures of program 


v.u. 
9. Davidson, G. R.; Bryer, F. K. & Gibson, ` 
No nd, St. Lucia, Australia) Darii of — i 
GE Pocha m3 Dec) Vol 2503) — 
tralian Journal of Psychology, 1973(Dec), MA 
243-249.— Interviewed 49 11-14 yr old Se S gi Y 
in an attempt to relate biodata and er: €: SH | 
for and anticipation of migration to url d «M 
suggest that anticipated movement is relate A SS Si 
SH and economic values and posa Vie 

measures of geographical e? eng ei 00 out 

eer? pede: expectations of the community 


is discussed. .—Journal abstract. e u: 
character, 


1 
Davis, Keith E. & | 


9950. d ; 
South p bo crei | 
nd sexual deviance: ial vey. das mal e 
Social Issues, 1973, Vol. 293). 183-196 hile han 


from 365 Ss from 7 types of soci 
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of exposure was negatively related to the overall index of 
character, the relationship held primarily for those Ss 
first exposed after age 17. Amount of exposure to 
pornography was positively related to self-acknowledged 
sexual “deviance” at all ages of Ist exposure. Exposure 
- was also related to life history variables indicating early 
- significant heterosexual experience and a greater invol- 
— vement in homosexual and deviant sexual practices. A 
number of analyses explored causal status which 
exposure to pornography may have with respect to 
sexual deviance. Results suggest that early exposure to 
pornography may play a causal role in the development 
of deviant life styles or that exposure is merely part of or 
a product of adopting a sexually deviant life style. 
—Journal abstract. 

995]. Douglas, James W. & Lowe, Martin. (Medical 
Research Council Unit on Environmental Factors in 
Mental & Physical Illness, School of Economics, Lon- 
don, England) Longitudinal surveys and the study of 
social mobility. Social Science Information, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 12(4), 67-88.—Describes the longitudinal survey of 
5,362 infants born in Great Britain the Ist wk of March 
1946 and the follow-up investigation in terms of 8 
models. Data furnished to age 26 were checked against 
hospital and other official records. In 1954, 1957, 1961, 
and 1972, Ss were tested at ages 8, 11, 15 and 26. 
Geographic mobility was checked every 2 yrs. Father's 
- occupation was fundamental in establishing social status 
- but mother's situation had some influence and the 
- careers of siblings interacted markedly. Educational 
attainment and aspiration tended to converge over time. 
Home background proved difficult to measure; the 
occupational codes often were puzzling since coded 
occupation might be recorded differently at times when 
the job itself had not changed. Ss at age 26 were in 
different points of careers due to marriage or date of 
entering employment, but the combination of longitudi- 
nal and cross-sectional study appeared promising. (25 
ref)—R. J. Anderson. 

9952. Edwards, Maxine & Stinnett, Nick. (Oklahoma 
State U.) Perceptions of college students concerning 
alternate life styles. Journal of Psychology, 1974(May), 
Vol. 87(1), 143-156 .—The Alternate Life Styles Percep- 
tions Scale (ALPS) was developed and administered to 
768 undergraduates representing 5 regions of the nation. 
Results indicate that Ss' perceptions toward alternate life 
styles were more conservative and negative than is often 
believed. The most favorable perceptions were expressed 
toward trial marriage, and the least favorable percep- 
tions were expressed toward extramarital sexual relations 

without the knowledge of 1 mate. ALPS scores were 
found to be significantly related to several background 
factors. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9953. Ferguson, Leonard W, (Ohio U.) Public-service 
drug-use scales: Rationale, derivation, and norms. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 
871-876.—Describes the development of 4-item drug-use 
scales for beer and wine, cigarettes, hard liquor, 
marihuana, speed, LSD, and "other" drugs. Results of 
administration of the scales to over 15,000 Ss in Grades 
7-12 indicate that drug use was less prevalent than 
expected. Drug use increased with grade level, and males 
used more drugs than females. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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9954. Foner, Anne. (Rutgers State U.) Age Stratifica. 
tion and age conflict in political life. American Sociologi. 
cal Review, 1974(Apr), Vol. 39(2), 187-196,—Sugpest 
that a complete understanding of the age conflict in 
political life requires a theory about the Processes 
operating to stratify society by age. The application to 
political life of a theory about age stratification reveals 
both a socially structured potential for political conflict 
between the young and old, and age-related mechanisms 
for reducing this conflict. (45 ref) 

9955. Francis, Anne. Let's stop wasting women's 
potential. Canadian Counsellor, 1973(Oct), Vol. W), 
218-231.—Considers that society has failed to realize the 
implications of the modern life cycle for women—most 
women will be employed for at least 25 yrs of their lives, 
Data from the report of the Canadian Royal Commis. 
sion on the Status of Women are reviewed. The data 
indicate that (a) income tax laws discriminate against 
women, (b) women do not receive the same pay for the 
same work as performed by men, (c) they are outside the 
power structure, and (d) women are often frustrated and 
lacking in self-confidence as a result of denied opportun- 
ities, sexist advertising policies, and media indoctrina- 
tion. Recommendations for improving the status of 
women in business, education, and personal environ- 
ments are presented.—L. Gorsey. 

9956. Godenne, Ghislaine D. (Johns Hopkins U. 
Adolescent Psychiatry Service) Sex and today's youth. 
Adolescence, 1974(Spr), Vol. 9(33), 67-72.—Considers 
that attitudes toward sexual behavior among adolescents 
have changed more than the actual extent of sexual 
activity. Several factors which may have influenced these 
attitudes are identified (e.g., the availability of contra- 
ceptives, more liberal abortion laws, the practice i 
"living together" rather than formal marriage, an 
drugs). The need for more comprehensive sex education 
programs is stressed.—L. Gorsey. T 

9957. Gordon, Francine E. & Hall, Douglas ` 
(Stanford U., Graduate School of Business) Sr 
and stereotypes of femininity: Their relationship 
women's role conflicts and coping. Journal of oan 
Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 59(2), ML 
self-image, the female image of a feminine Mec. 
the female perception of the man's image of aie oping 
woman as these are related to role conflicts, cop! 
behavior, satisfaction, and happiness in a sample 0 
college-educated + tor Of 
me stereotype of femininity was the best pede 
various types of conflicts experienced. The wom: Te 
of coping with conflict was a function of her m e 
Self-image was also associated with SE 
happiness. The effect of male stereotypes Ber defini 
conflicts is discussed in terms of current soci 
tions of women’s roles.—Journal abstract. Faculty of 

9958. Hartmann, Hans. (U. Giessen: eg d 
Psychology, W. Germany) [Discriminant al d 
student groups in terms of social poll Vol. All 
(Germ) Zeitschrift für Sozialpsychologie, 1 And 
16-29.— Studied the dimensionality of the bon. analysis 
attitudes of 8 student groups using Ee radical 
techniques. 2 dimensions (political vs re Ge the 
ism-conservatism) were sufficient to acc space 
variation of the groups in the discrimin: 
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clusters of different student groups were found: (a) 
political leftists, (b) religious groups, and (c) fraternities, 
(21 ref)—English abstract. 

9959. Howard, James L.; Liptzin, Myron B. & Reifler, 
Clifford B. (U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill) Is pornogra- 
phy a problem? Journal of Social Issues, 1973, Vol. 29(3), 
133-145.—Exposed 23 experimental Ss to pornographic 
materials for 90 min/day for I5 days. Extensive pre- and 
posttesting of attitudes and behavior showed no detri- 
mental effect of this exposure either in terms of change 
on any measure or by comparison with a group of 9 
controls. Behavioral and physiological measures demon- 
strated that this massive exposure to pornography 
resulted in much lower interest and much less response 
to it. It is concluded that pornography is an innocuous 
stimulus which leads quickly to satiation and that public 
concern over it is misplaced.—Journal abstract. 

9960. Inoue, Kazuko & Tanaka, Kunio. (Kwansei 
Gakuin U., Nishinomiya City, Japan) [Predictors of 
behavior: Attitudinal and other variables: LI (Japn) 
Japanese Journal of Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 44(4), 
195-206.—According to M. Fishbein's theory, behavior 
is a function of behavioral intention, which is determined 
by attitude toward the act (Aact) and social-normative 
beliefs. Aact was measured in 817 students by 7-point 
semantic differential scales in a questionnaire. Other 
variables were measured in a similar manner. Multiple 
correlations of Aact and social-normative beliefs on 
behavioral intention or behavior were higher than 
correlations of Aact and behavioral intention. Regres- 
sion coefficients varied with behaviors and actor's sex. 
Thus, Aact and social-normative beliefs are considered 
to be effective predictors of behavior. The relative 
importance of Aact and normative beliefs varied with 
behavior and sex. (32 ref)—English abstract. 

9961. Kelly, Gene F. (Clarkson Coll. of Technology, 
Student Development Center) Bisexuality and the youth 
culture. Homosexual Counseling Journal, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
(2), 16-25.—Discusses bisexual behavior in view of 
current attitudes toward the youth culture and masculine 
and feminine roles. A transcript of a discussion between 
2 male bisexuals is presented, causative factors in 
bisexuality are identified within the context of current 
Social trends, and 4 orientations toward bisexual beha- 
vior are described. 

9962. Kutchinsky, Berl. (U. Copenhagen, Inst. of 
Criminal Science, Denmark) The effect of easy availabil- 
ity of pornography on the incidence of sex crimes: The 
Danish experience. Journal of Social Issues, 1973, Vol. 
29(3), 163-181.— Cites the Danish liberalization of legal 
Prosecution and of laws concerning pornography and the 
ensuing high availability of such materials as a unique 
Opportunity to test hypotheses concerning the relation- 
ship between pornography and sex offenses. It is shown 
that, concurrent with the increasing availability of 
Pornography, there was a significant decrease in the 
Number of sex offenses registered by the police in 
Copenhagen, On the basis of various investigations, 
including a survey of public attitudes and studies of the 
Police, it was established that at least in 1 type of offense 
(child molestation) the decrease represents a real 
reduction in the number of offenses committed. Various 
factors suggest that the availability of pornography was 
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the direct cause of this decrease. (20 ref)—Journal 
abstract, 

9963. Mann, Jay; Sidman, Jack & Starr, Sheldon, (U. 
California, San Francisco) Evaluating social conse- 
quences of erotic films: An experimental x 
Journal of Social Issues, 1973, Vol. 29(3) 113-131. 
— Presents a methodological model for testing theoreti- 
cal constructs and simultaneously investigating pragma- 
tic social problems. Consequences of viewing erotic |j 
are assessed in terms of cathartic, instigational, and 
social learning formulations. Comparative attitudinal ` 
and behavioral changes over a 12-wk period are reported 
for 51 married couples who viewed erotic films, 17 
couples who viewed nonerotic films, and 15 couples who 
viewed no films. All couples who viewed films completed 
84 daily checklists of sexual and marital behavior. 
Couples viewing erotic films reported more sexual 
activity on bei nights, and more tolerance of 
exhibition of erotic films. No group exhibited significant 
stable changes in sexual behavior, and completing 
checklists appeared to facilitate sexual activity more than 
viewing erotic films. Results support social learning 
theory and fail to support the thesis that viewing erotic 
films produces harmful consequences. (16 rett Journal 
abstract. i 

9964. Mosher, Donald L. (U. Connecticut) Sex _ 
differences, sex experience, sex guilt, and 
sexual films. Journal of Social Issues, 1973, Vol. 29(3), | 
95-112.—2 pornographic films portraying face-to-face | 
intercourse and oral-genital sex between the same i 
were viewed by 194 single male and 183 single female — 
undergraduates. Males were more aroused than females — 
by the film of oral-genital sex. Females, high sex-guilt Ss, | 
and less sexually experienced Ss rated the films as more ` 
pornographic, disgusting, and offensive. High guilt Ss | 
saw the oral-genital sex as abnormal. Males reported 
more affective arousal indicative of al activation 
and approach tendencies, while females reported larger. 
increases in negative affects after viewing the films, (21 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

T5905. Moxley, Robert L & Mosley, Nancy F. (North | 
Carolina State U.) Determining  point-centrality in 
uncontrived social networks. Sociometry, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 3X1), 122-130.—Considers that past "relative ` 
centrality" measures are appropriate only for CH 
contrived or hypothetical communications networks 
which involve the linking of separate points into a totally 
connected network. A methodology is proposed for a 
more common problem encountered by social scientists- — 
—determining the relative centrality of points within a — 
current empirical social system containing isolates T 
separate clusters. The concept "point centrality" follows 
A. Bavelas's 1950 conceptualization of the problem and 
applies to the relative position of each point in à network — 
rather than to an overall summary nd the entire — 
network. An approach to analyzing social pte: 
within empirical social organizations is Desen J 
by a rank ordering as to the relative Senf bet 
point (point-centrality) can be approximated for 2 

int i ial unit regardless of whether they are all 
point in the social unit regal Wok. A uter 
part of a single connected netwi i cora 
algorithm for accomplishing this is also presen! 


—Journal abstract. 
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9966. Murray, James R., et al. . (National Opinion not plan their Ist birth. 81% of the 15-19 yr olds had 
Research Center, Chicago, Ill) Evolution of public unplanned births, 60% out of wedlock. Marked differ. 
response to the energy crisis. Science, 1974(Apr), Vol. ences in contraceptive use prior to Ist birth were found 
184(4134), 257-263.—Reports the results of weekly according to the mother's age at Ist birth, with 55% of 
surveys of national probability samples to measure teenage mothers never using any contraceptive method 
changes in attitudes and behavior of the public as they — prior to the birth. Suggestions are made for helpin 
encountered energy shortages during November 1973 educate young women who have not, as yet, had their Ist 
through February 1974. Results generally suggest that — child.—S. R. Stein. 
although most people think the energy shortage is an 9971. Priest, Robert F. & Wilhelm, Paul G. (US, 
important problem, only about 25% feel that it is the Military Academy, Office of Institutional Research) Sex, 
most serious problem facing the US today. There is an marital status, and self/actualization as factors in the 
understanding that all types of energy are affected, but appreciation of sexist jokes. Journal of Social Psycholo- 
actual experiences with shortages occur mostly with gy, 1974(Apr) Vol. 92(2), 245-249.—Attempted to 
gasoline supplies, and reactions are largely influenced by — clarify the role of personality and status in the apprecia- 
this shortage experience. Data on problems experienced — tion of sex-conflict and philosophical humor. Ss were 287 
with shortages of various energy sources (fuel oil, nonmarried and 23 married college students. As predic- 
gasoline, or electricity), expectations about future short- ted by R. F. Priest's intergroup conflict theory, females 

ages, personal reactions and evaluations to shortages and appreciated antimale humor more than antifemale 
the way they have been handled, policy preferences (e.g, humor; the opposite was true for males (p < .001). A. 
gasoline allocations, rationing, and daylight savings H. Maslow's concept of distaste for sex-conflict humor 
time) and actual conservation measures are presented, among self-actualizers was not supported. Self-actualiz- 
and their relationship to demographic and nondemogra- ers were, however, more profemale in their responses. 
phic (e.g. shortage experiences) variables is discussed. Married students enjoyed sex-conflict jokes less than 
The design of the sample is also explained.—L. Gorsey. philosophical jokes, regardless of  target—Joumal 

9967. Nawy, Harold. (California State U., Sacramen- abstract. 
to) In the pursuit of happiness? Consumers of erotica in 9972. Ridder, Paul. [Movement of social systems: 
San Francisco. Journal of Social Issues, 1973, Vol. 29(3), Concerning the endogenous production of changes] 
147-161.—Collected observational data from adult (Germ) Kölner Zeitschrift für Soziologie und Sozialpsycho- 
movie theaters, bookstores, and arcades, and in-depth —/ogie, 1974(Mar), Vol. 26(1), 1-28.—Offers mathematical 
- questionnaires from 2 samples of movie theater patrons. formulations to express changes within social systems. 

Data from over 4,000 observations and 251 question- Communications media as bearers of change are 
- naires were compared. The average consumer of erotica discussed. To illustrate these formulations, the use of 

in San Francisco appeared as a white, middle-aged, token or coin rewards as a device for change m 
married male, neatly attired and shopping alone. psychotherapy is described. It is argued that master 
Questionnaire data reveal that these patrons were also — controls should be used rather than subsidiary controls 
well-educated, highly paid, and employed in white-collar as machinery for reaching social goals.—S. Adams. 
or professional occupations. Most consumers lead an 9973. Robinson, Halbert B., et al. Early child care in 
active and varied sex life and reported that involvement the United States of America. Early Child Development 
in the erotic marketplace increased their social and & Care, 1973, Vol. 2(4, Mono. 3), 359—582.— Offers 
sexual interaction.—Journal abstract. broad and detailed discussions of major societal contexts 
9968. O'Donnell, Clifford R. (U. Hawaii) “The usually associated with child care in the US. Among the 
struggle for patients’ rights in a state hospital": Issues topics covered are rearing techniques, day-care an 
and implications. International Journal of Social Psychia- compensatory programs, adoption, health services, $0- 
try, 1973(Fal), Vol. 19(3-4), 286-287.—Suggests that the — cioeconomic class differences, and current emphases n 
"patients rights" movement is related to similar popular research and funding. Sociological and psychologica 


social movements. The movement may gain sympathetic data are reported in an attempt to characterize how 
en. Predictions of ant 


public support because the general public is little Americans provide for their childr al 
affected by changes within a psychiatric hospital. recommendations for the future are included Journ 

9969. Okada, Louise M. & Sparer, Gerald. Need for ` abstract. A 
publicly financed planning services as measured by 9974. Schneider, Frank W. & Vanmastrigt, bec , 
seven area surveys. Family Planning Perspectives, (U. Windsor, Ontario, Canada) Adolescent-prea B | 
1974(Win), Vol. 6(1), 44-50.—Presents evidence of the cent differences in beliefs and attitudes about cl? 


need for publicly financed family planning services, smoking. Journal of Psychology, 1974(May), vol SC 
based on data collected in 7 areas of the US in 1972. 71—78.—Administered a questionnaire toa tot " 
Characteristics of respondents and current contraceptive children in 3 age groups (7-8, 10-11, and Wen m 
use are described. dealing with their smoking experiences and a at the 
9970. Presser, Harriet B. (Columbia U., School of beliefs about cigarette smoking. Results indices eue of 
Public Health) Early motherhood: Ignorance or bliss? vast majority of Ss recognized the harmfu moking- 
Family Planning Perspectives, 1974(Win), Vol. 6(1), 8-14. smoking and most strongly disapproved of ER. 
—[nterviewed 408 women who had their Ist child in July However, experimentation with smoking be negative 


of 1970, 1971, or 1972 to determine the extent to which increase with age, and older Ss SE were dii 
ertain aspects of fertility control were experienced prior attitudes about smoking. The wp. preadoleset 


o motherhood. Results show that over 50% of the Ss did largely to the differences between 
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groups and the adolescent group. A similar percentage of measures, including percent variance of grid elements 
Ss in all age groups perceived Strong parental pressure and principal components, and construct-type frequen- 
against smoking; however, with increasing age, less cies were compared across map sets by analysis of 
opposition from their teachers and friends was perceived. covariance, using biographical variables as covariates. 
Theories of social influence and moral development are Some effects of color on plan construing were demon- 
considered in explaining the results. (17 ref)—Journal strated, although for base the evidence was equivocal. 
Paack m Information available in the grid-structure measures is 
9975. Schroeder, Leila O. (Louisiana State U., Coll. of illustrated further—Journal abstract. 
Business Administration) New life: Person or property? 9979. Sundeen, Richard A. (U. Southern California) 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(May), Vol. 131(5), Police professionalization and community attachments 
541-544.—Notes that medical science is on the threshold and diversion of juveniles. Criminology: An Interdiscipli- 
of creating human life through other than traditional nary Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol. 11(4), 570-580.—A review 
reproductive methods. The legal problems associated of the literature indicates that high police professional- 
with cloning, the use of a host mother, or the growth of a ism and low community attachment are associated with 
fetus in an artificial placenta have not been solved. Legal formal, official, and legalistic handling of juveniles. 
problems associated with the paternity of children Chiefs in 54 police departments and 130 juvenile bureau 
conceived by artificial insemination are examined, personnel were given a questionnaire on professionalism, 
revealing the need to resolve anticipated "new life" community attachment, and departmental policy. No 
problems before continuing to develop new techniques overall significant and consistent results were found with 
for procreation. It is suggested that adoption and respect to the dependent variable of the counsel and 
legitimation statutes may serve as useful models for release rate.—S. L. Brodsky, 
legislative solutions. (31 ref)—Journal abstract. 9980.  Tavris, Carol. Who likes women's 
9976. Schwirian, Patricia M. & Gerland, Michale C. ` liberation—and why: The case of the unliberated 
(Ohio State U., School of Nursing) Personalities and ` liberals. Journal of Social Issues, 1973, Vol. 29(4), 
attitudes of nonmedical users of methaqualone. Archi- —175-198.—Reports a survey of 890 men and 616 women 
ves of General Psychiatry, 1974(Apr), Vol. 30(4), 525-530. (who had never belonged to any women's group) which 
—Used a questionnaire to determine the behavioral explored a variety of background factors that are related 
characteristics and drug-related attitudes of 66 metha- to a person’s support of or opposition to the women's 


qualone users. 60% of the Ss reported at least weekly use liberation movement (WLM), including religion SN 
of this drug, with an average daily dose of 724 mg. Self- political Deier: tt eben a 


descripti i i Il rsonality (usuall 
escription on 17 behavioral descriptors was generally ecl Bet xp due to biology or culture and style 


positive; neither the frequency nor the duration of d le ! 
methaqualone use was ees with differences in the of marriage (traditional or egalitarian), Also for ess I 
derived multi-item scales of introversion, extroversion, or dimension of sexual threat was related to SCH et. 
depression. In general, while expressing some doubts the WLM; for women, experiences ve) pe their 
about the safety of methaqualone, Ss did not believe that and to a lesser extent sexism sais nly a small 
this drugs nonmedical use constituted a great health support of the WLM, Results Lud So Me: 
hazard. When compared with a sample of 279 nonmetha- proportion of men are truly heen A Ser 
qualone-using undergraduates, Ss reported significantly ent, but only a small ie A Middle y ond where 
greater involvement with other psychoactive drugs, even most are caught n Cd is trad onal. (26 ref) 
prior to their use of methaqualone. The Ss were attitudes are liberal anı AY 


definitely a drug-oriented, multidrug group, with only 6%  —Journal abstract. 4 
e i , Noel M. (Columbia U.) Agents 
reporting the use of no other drugs when not taking "s JU f Md RR 


methaqualone. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. inj: ienci uarterly, 

9977. Shapley, Ké Medical education: Those tions and actions. Administrative, d pes 
Sexist putdowns may be illegal. Science, 1974(Apr), Vol. 1974(Jun), teh ai i rom 91 varied well-known sociale — 
184(4135), 449-451.— Discusses the legal and sociologi- naire data collecte: m ine criteria developed by H 
cal implications for women in medicine of Title IX of the change agents (selected ‘using 


i e chan, 
1972 Amendments to the Higher Education Act which Hornstein et al) into a Dee Sé ded mr 
states that no discrimination on the basis of sex shall be agent's general SE the conceptualized means 
allowed in institutions receiving federal funds. A new values about cana hl s they used to carry out 
book on women in the medical profession, which reports effecting change, t e So Steg and their descrip- 
= experiences of 146 female medical students, is aet vut a-cateyary scheme of ope o 
iscussed. | : r differences in 
9978. Stringer, Peter. (U. Surrey, Guilford, England) change agents kei es Wee (b) people KA 4 
A use of repertory grid measures for evaluating map variables: (a) outs idR development, and (d) 
formats. British Journal of Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. technology, (c) SE were analyzed comparing the 
65(1), 23-34.—Examined effects of color and base on analysis for a ie general change were 
construing urban planning maps in relation to measures degree to x 2 dimensions: the congruence of values 
Of grid structure and content. 4 sets of 7 redevelopment congruent a SE the con 
Plans, differing in color and/or base, were shown to RE Sr d that e outside pressure type was d 
Tandom samples of 50 local women. Ss construed the actions. It was ke both dimensions, while the people 
Plans in a typical repgrid procedure. Differentiation most congruent along 
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change technology type was moderately congruent along 
both dimensions. The analysis for the top type was 
congruent on the value/action dimension and incon- 
gruent on the cognition/action dimension. The organiza- 
tion development type was incongruent on the value/ac- 
tion dimension and congruent on the cognition/action 
dimension.—Journal abstract. 

9982. Turell, Robert. (Albert Einstein Coll. of Medici- 
ne, Yeshiva U.) Sexual problems as seen by proctolo- 
gist. New York State Journal of Medicine, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
74(4), 697-698.—Discusses the ravages and complica- 
tions of anal or rectal intercourse, its relationship to the 
sexual revolution, and the differences between males and 
females in giving information about the practice and 
their feelings about it. 

9983. Uddenberg, Nils. (Psychiatric Clinic, Lund, 
Sweden) Psychological aspects of sexual inadequacy in 
women. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 18(1), 33-47.—Studied sexual adaptation in 101 
pregnant, nulliparous women by interviewing both the 
women and their mothers. Psychological tests developed 

in 1966 were also used to determine sexual satisfaction 
and orgasmic consistency during the year before preg- 
nancy. Results show that (a) positive experience of the 
| partner was of great importance for the women's 
- satisfaction with the sexual relationship, but unrelated to 
orgasmic consistency; (b) sexual dissatisfaction and a 
low orgasmic consistency were linked with childhood 
mental disturbance but only slightly with recent mental 
— health; (c) women who were the oldest sibling and 
- women having no older sister reported sexual dissatisfac- 
tion and low orgasmic consistency less often than others; 
(d) negative experiences with the father was related to 
sexual adaptation difficulties; and (e) mothers of 
sexually dissatisfied women displayed a more negative 
attitude towards their daughters than mothers of sexually 
well-adjusted women. It is concluded that early emotion- 
al experiences are of great importance for later sexual 
adaptation. (43 ref)—W. Shipman. 

9984. Valenzuela G., J. Enrique. (U. Chile, Santiago) 
[Dialog between adults and adolescents, and the 
generation problem: LI (Span) Cuadernos de Psicologia, 
1972, No. 2, 63-79.—Studied communication problems 
between adults and adolescents, using systematic discus- 
sions with 16 adults and 16 adolescents in Santiago, 
Chile. The self-image of adults was found to be very 
positive; adults said that they were normal, mature, and 
responsible persons, involved in the task of educating the 
next generation. Adolescents, however, were seen as 
being group-oriented and immature and as having a 
tendency to overgeneralization. Both adolescents and 

adults had incorrect and stereotyped images of themsel- 
ves and of the other group. Solutions are presented to the 
communication problem among generations. (24 ref) 
—R. Ardila. 

9985. Wallace, Douglas H. (U. California, San 
Francisco) Obscenity and contemporary community 
standards: A survey. Journal of Social Issues, 1973, Vol. 
29(3), 53-68.—Notes that erotic materials may be 
declared legally obscene only after they have passed a 
series of tests, one being the application of “contempo- 
rary community standards.” A survey of 1,083 adult 
volunteers from the Detroit metropolitan area indicates 
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that there was no single standard used by the Téspon- 
dents in their evaluation of a series of erotic pictures 
Significant differences between "sexual liberals" and 
*sexual conservatives" were obtained for several picture- 
rating dimensions. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9986. Webster, William J. (Dallas Independent 
School District, Tex.) Trends in reported drug usage 
among public school children. Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1973(Win), Vol. 42(2), 80-86.—Utilized a 
general linear model to investipate the relationships 
between knowledge of the physiological effects of drugs, 
attitudes toward drugs, self-concept, socioeconomic 
status, sex, grade level, ethnic background, and reported 
drug usage among 4,388 public school 5th-12th graders, 
The major purpose was to explore the major concomi- 
tants of drug usage so that a drug prevention education 
program with a moderate probability of success could be 
constructed and implemented. Major trends in drug 
usage among public school children and their implica- 
tions for successful drug prevention education are 
indicated —Journal abstract. 

9987. Westoff, Charles F. & Rindfuss, Ronald R. 
(Princeton U., Office of Population Research) Sex 
preselection in the United States: Some implications. 
Science, 1974(May), Vol. 184(4137), 633-636.—Consi- 
ders potential techniques for sex preselection and their 
sociological implications. Data from 5,981 currently 
married women in the US were examined to determine 
preference for (a) the ideal family size, (b) the sex ratio in 
such a family, (c) the sex of the next child, and (d) the 
use of sex preselection techniques. While the sex 
preference ratio of ideal number of sons to daughters 
was 110 for the total sample, there was a marked 
variation dependent on whether an odd or even number 
of children was considered ideal. The sex ratio perferen- 
ce for the next child was 104, which is indistinguishable 
from the current sex ratio at birth of 105. There was à 
strong perference for a male Ist child (63% of we E 
parity Ss) with subsequent preferences determined X S 
sex composition of previous births and a drive E 
balance of sexes. Findings indicate the use of Ge 
preselection techniques would result in a surplus of mi 
births followed by a surplus of female births and Si o 
to the current ratio. Such a pattern would Be, 
significant increase in the number of male hec 
Sociopsychological findings concerning the char: SE 
tics of firstborns are briefly examined. It is vi 
however, that there was a majority of E. ains 
to the use of sex preselection techniques: 46.7% ag 


38.8% in favor, and 14.6% neutral.—S. Knapp. Hr L 
9988. Wilson, W. Cody & Abelson, New 


58. l m 
(Administration & Management Research s toward 


d ith and attitude 
York, N.Y.) Experience wi jaf Social "o 
tional suv 


ce with explicit sexual materia d 
and social-psychological correlates of bo ict sexual 
of adults surveyed report exposur ` CH consider- 
materials labeled pornography. Neverthe tial expos” 
able variation in experience exists. Diller ag depiction 
is related to the content of depictions, moe ot support ® 
and characteristics of the viewer. Data do™ 
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concept of a “contemporary community standard” 
relating to the representation of sexual matters. There is 
no consensus in attitudes regarding the availability of 
sexual materials; attitudes toward availability vary as a 
function of availability; and attitudes vary based on 
demographic differences.—Journal abstract. 

9989. Wilson, W. Cody. (Administration & Managem- 
ent Research Assn., New York, N.Y.) Pornography: The 
emergence of a social issue and the beginning of 
psychological study. Journal of Social Issues, 1973, Vol. 
29(3), 7-17.—Posits that social concern with pornogra- 
phy has waxed and waned as a function of accessibility, 
religious influences, and social manners. Pornography as 
a current social issue is associated with the question as to 
whether legal prohibition of obscenity violates First 
Amendment guarantees of freedom of speech and press. 
In 1967 Congress declared that obscenity and pornogra- 
phy were matters of national concern, raised questions 
about the effects of these materials, called for a thorough 
study, and authorized the use of funds for beginning the 
gathering of relevant scientific data.—Journal abstract. 

9990. Wilson, W. Cody. (Administration & Managem- 
ent Ri rch Assn., New York, N.Y.) Law enforcement 
officers’ perceptions of pornography as a social issue. 
Journal of Social Issues, 1973, Vol. 29(3), 41-51.—Pres- 
ents data from questionnaire responses of District 
Attorneys, who vary greatly in their perceptions of the 
degree to which obscenity and pornography constitute a 
problem in their communities. Concern about pornogra- 
phy is correlated with size of community and with 
changes in the availability of pornography; concern is 
found in urban situations and when the availability of 
pornography seems to be increasing. Behavioral indices 
of concern, e.g., effort expended in law enforcement and 
numbers of prosecutions, do not indicate as serious 
concern as do verbal indices. Those aspects of the 
distribution of pornography that are verbally reported to 
be the source are not the aspects of distribution that are 
prosecuted. The citizenry is perceived as apathetic about 
pornography. A post hoc analysis attempts to explain 
these data—Journal abstract. 

9991. Wolfgang, Marvin E. (U. Pennsylvania, Center 
for Studies in Criminology & Criminal Law) Because 
they're young. MH, 1973(Spr), Vol. 57(2), 4-9.—Discus- 
Ses various attitudes and movements involving the 
young, who have a greater tendency to strike out 
Vigorously for or against something. However, youth rely 
9n the understanding, tolerance, and responsibility of the 
older generation to check escalating demands. The task 
9f those in power is considered to be remaining alert to 
the views of the young and offering them an education 
linking the best of tradition with the imagination and 
humanity needed to cope with the future—A. Farrell. 

9992. Worchel, Philip; Hester, Philip G. & Kopala, 
Philip S. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst. & State U.) 
Collective protest and legitimacy of authority: Theory 
and research. Journal of Conflict Resolution, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 18(1), 37-54.—Proposes a theory of collective 
Protest in which distrust and the erosion of the 
legitimacy of authority are postulated to be a function of 
frustrations perceived as inequitably imposed and 
arbitrary, 2 studies were conducted to test the hypotheses 
that protest groups would have-a significantly lower 
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evaluation of authority, be more willi ici i 

violence, and have Deir sense = Hh sionis hea 
nonprotest groups, Study 1 compared attitudes of an 
activist protest group, the Young Socialist Alliance, with 
2 nonprotest groups, an active voter registration P oup 
and a nonactive student group. Study 2 dealt with the. 
attitudes of the campus activist. Mexican-American 
Youth Organization (MAYO) and a Mexican-American 
non-MAYO group. A semantic differential to evaluate 
traditional and legitimate authorities; a participation 

questionnaire requesting willingness to participate in 

negotiation, protest, and violent confrontation with 

authority; a credibility-rating scale to measure the 

trustworthiness of information issued by authority; and a 

modified version of Rotter’s Internal-External Control 

Scale to provide an indirect assessment of competence 

were administered to all Ss. Results support the hypothe- 

ses. (44 ref)—Journal abstract, 

9993. Yule, Valerie. Is obedience the issue in 
attitudes to My Lai? Australian Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 25(3), 259.—In a previous survey of — 
Australian and American attitudes to the My Lai à 
incident, L. Mann (see PA, Vol 51:2913) interpreted the 
finding that 30% of the Ss would shoot Vietnam civilians 
if given orders as an indication of obedience ideology in 
Australian culture, The present author argues that this 
result may actually reflect paranoid ethnic and violent. 
attitudes and the failure of Australian-American culi 
res to socialize appropriate values. Examples of i 
that might have better isolated the obedience 
factor are provided. In a separate article, Mann states 
that while racial attitudes toward the Vietnamese may 
have contributed to responses, the power of authority to 
elicit obedience is the most significant variable in 
attitudes toward My Lai.—4. Olson. 

A RT A eek (O Texas, 
Cushing, Robert G. & » (U. 
Austin) Ad hoc antipornography organizations and their 
active members: A research summary. Journal of Social 

29(3), 69-94.—Gathered data on 2 
Issues, 1973, Vol. 29(3), : j 
antiporno, aphy organizations, using extensive observa- 
tion and document search, unstructured interviews with. — 
campaign-knowledgeable respondents, and structured. 
interviews with 85 leaders (Conporns), $1 opponents 
(Proporns), and 40 controls. Comparative eg of the 
2 antipornography campaigns support the pothesis 
that the campaigns were norm-oriented social movem- 
ents which could be described by Smelser's value- 
stages of collective behavior. Conporns were GE 
discontents defending with H symbolic crusade ; 
dominance and prestige of a lifestyle to which they were 
committed. Conporns differed from Proporns in sek 
demographic and social-psychological dest 
Research problems which occurred during beue 
the field study are discussed, and s é 
further investigations. (33 ref) —/ abstract. 
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9995, Palgi, P. (Ministry of Health. 
Div., meri Israel) The socio-cultural expressions. 
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B et for real groups. Nominal groups outperformed real 


l abstract. ^ 

j ps.—Journa p. & Wilson, John P. (Ù 
E 10009. pee A Pducation, Madison) Three chan- 
'jsconsin, in small groups. Adult 


DOM 167-183.—Composed 40 

duates to test à transac- 
experimental ‘loa d unde terpersonal behavior as 
tional theory ‘cated simultaneously on 3 channels (i.e. 
ng E conan nication). The dyads ranged from 
modes ibility to incompatibility through all possible 
Së ch on the 3 channels, and were identified 
(d prae battery of p vigent would be a linear relation- 
i ien intragroup compatibility and a set of 5 
Between intragroup ` the 40 dyads was scheduled 
period in which the members 


E together case study problem. Follow- 
3 worked Ü m =< ` i was given à set 


“Education, 1974, Vol 


ments administered to 200 Ss, It 


ts to complete. Results on 3 of 


ek in the predicted direction 
^ 10010 “other & Rüttinger, Bruno. (U. 


aggression as a means of influence in 

1 Ed (Germ) Zeitschrift für Sozialpsycho- 
` logie, 1974, Vol. 5(1), 48-54.—Studied the effectiveness 

Mr A rade remarks as a means of attitude change in a 

- simulated group discussion. 24 males in the West 

- German Army read written transcripts of an alleged 
. group discussion among 3 persons about a topic of 

- jnterest to Ss. After reading each argument, Ss indicated 

. their preference for a choice of action supported by | of 

the persons in the group. For half of the Ss, the transcript 

contained aggressive remarks as ag of the person's 
argument; for the other half of the Ss, no aggressive 
remarks appeared in the transcript. Contrary to expecta- 
tions, verbal aggression did not ish the influence of 
the aggressive speaker (measured by the total number of 
preference changes following all of the arguments of the 
group speaker). There was à tendency towards greater 
influence by the aggressive speaker on those Ss who held 

a similar position to him.—English abstract. 

— 10011. Buby, Carolyn M. & Penner, Louis A. (Florida 
State U.) Conformity as a function of response position. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 938. 
—Male and female undergraduates were run in same-sex 
groups of 4 to investigate the effect of nse position 
on conformity. Data tended to support expectation 
that increasing group pressure Would result in increased 
tendency to conform, from the Ist to the 4th response 
position, in an informationally-based task No sex 
differences were found. We CRN 

10012. Cohen, Stephen L. B. (U. Sou 
Florida) Wary shift or risky Shift? Bulletin of zl 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(Mar). Vol. 3(3-B), 214-216. 
—Studied the risky shift paradigm in a real world 
situation (e, the classroom). 35 college students were 
asked to decide what type of evaluation system they 
would prefer for grading purposes in their industrial 
psychology course. It was found that the individual-to. 
group decision produced a significant wary shift rather 
than a risky shift. Results suggest that the real-world 
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situation involving real risk 
for the wary shift Caution E ye a 
confidence with which one mi 
findings to the real world. (19 
10013. Cooper, Michael R. & W. fil 
Lab., Waltham, Mass.) Effects of m E, 
and commitment in group decision mal 
ce, satisfaction, and decision ri 
- Wi Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. $90) 1M 
vided 120 psychology students into403m 
assigned to discuss structured decision i 
tion in only ! of 3 decision-making 
evaluation, or choice) constituted parti 
contrast to complete participation. Groupm 
committed not committed to 
decisions reached. Results indicate that p 
group influence and satisfaction were g 
complete participation. With partial parti 
fluence and satisfaction were greatest in 
phase. Although perceived influence wi 
commitment conditions, satisfaction was 
noncommitment conditions. Decision 
affected by neither treatment. (17 ref)—Jo 
10014. D'Augelli, Anthony H: Chinsky, 
Getter, Herbert. (Pennsylvania State DI 
group composition and duration on sen: 
Small Group Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 5(1), % 
vestigated the effect of group member chan 
(interpersonal sensitivity) and group uri 
group verbal behavior (personal-imperso 
related-group unrelated). Pretests of the 
male and 33 female Ss were made by 3 graduate 
observing S presenting a personal problem (ong 
groups were formed, com of SE 
high, low, or both high and low p 
sensitivity. Each group completed an a 
audiotape sensitivity training rogram : 
periods of free discussion at the gunning, 
end of the program. As predicted, high se 
had more personal discussion, and 
sion increased with time. Org 
10015. Dann, Hanns D. & 
Konstanz, W. Germany) [A wert T 
proach to the experimental invest P pci 
relations.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Sozi 
Vol. 5(1), 2-15.— Discusses severa 
proaches for studying intergrou 
theoretical implications A 
2 x 2 design: (a) cooperatr AU 
high vs low importance of interaction, 5 
army recruits described their wt tribu! 
evaluative rating scales and 


under minimal groupness 
nated in favor of the ingroup 
High importance Ss disor 
ingroup more than low impor o 
was stronger when Ss exper 
groups. (17 ref} English abstr » 
10016. DeLamater, John. C^: 
definition of “group.” 5 
Vol ai 30-44 Reviews 


d, wë 
n 
nated V 
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definitions of “group” in the social-psychological litera- 
ture. A comprehensive definition is formulated in terms 
of (a) interaction between individuals, (b) perceptions of 
other members and the development of shared percep- 
tions, (c) the development of affective ties, and (d) the 
development of interdependence of roles. (17 ref)—G. 
Breed. 

10017. Enzle, Michael E. & Morrison, Bruce J. (U. 
Connecticut) Communication of intentions and re- 
quests, and the availability of punitive power in a 
mixed-motive ^ situation. ^ Psychological ^ Reports, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 899-905.—Assessed the 
effects of opportunities to communicate intentions and 
requests and the effects of possession of punitive power 
in a Prisoners Dilemma game, using a 2 X 2 X 3 
design with 208 undergraduates. Results indicate that the 
availability of power and communication opportunities, 
with some exceptions, mitigated competition between S 
airs,—Journal abstract. 

10018. Freitag, Carl B. & Barry, John R. (Middle 
Tennessee State U.) Interaction and interviewer bias in a 
survey of the aged. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 771-774.—Measured differential net 
interviewer effects in a statewide survey of 473 rural and 
251 urban aged people. 54 interviewers (college faculty 
members, students, and members of a senior citizens 
organization) conducted the survey. Attitudes toward the 
aged were measured by a semantic differential administ- 
ered to each interviewer. The dimensions of Instrumen- 
tal-Ineffective, Autonomous-Dependent, and Personal 
Acceptability-Unacceptability were used along with 
demographic information to identify interviewers with 
contrasting characteristics. Life satisfaction indicators 
and number of not-ascertained responses were used as 
criterion measures to test the effects of interviewer's age, 
Sex, race, faculty-student status, intrusiveness, retired 
status, and attitudes toward the aged. It was found that 
attitudes toward the aged accurately predicted. the 
interviewer's ability to elicit responses from the aged. 
Interviewer's race and retired status were also significant 
factors.—Journal abstract. 
bé 10019. Frodi, Anm. Alternatives to aggressive 
E for the reduction of hostility. Göteborg 
eat Reports, 1973, Vol. 3(11), 13 p.—Investiga- 
anes to the traditional acting out for reducing 
Sé Im. 4 groups (N = 57) of high school students 
Sisk eee a creative task and then strongly criticized 
ice poor performance” (anger condition). An 
fee ant to the E explained the E’s very negative attitude 
Sora restructuring) to 1 group. The 2nd group 
tion) ed an absorbing but nonaggressive film (absorp- 
SE and the 3rd group had an opportunity to 
For thee indirectly (“acting out”) against the E 
mani e control group there was no experimental 

manipulation. A mood questionnaire and parts of the 
experi administered to all groups at the end of the 
the my Results show significant differences between 
3 bens There was a slight trend toward a reduction 
absorption" in the cognitive restructuring and film 
rather EE “Acting out” did not reduce but, 

1000. anced aggression. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 
(Middle ae Lawrence R. & Good, Katherine C. 

ennessee State U.) Similarity to a group and 
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desire for leadership status. Psychological Reports 
1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 759-762. FE KES a 
14-item survey of attitudes questionnaire on such topies 
as smoking and careers for married women to 48 
undergraduates. Ss subsequently received an attitude 
survey purportedly representing the attitudes and opi- 
nions held by most of the members of a small work- 
group which evidenced either 14 or 86% agreement with 
each S's own views. Ss then filled out a group judgment 
scale in which they evaluated the stimulus groups. The | 
hypothesized effect of person-group attitude similarity 
on S's desire for leadership status in the group (enjoy- 
ment of functioning in a leadership capacity and 
perceived ease of functioning effectively in a leadership 
position) was confirmed.—Journal abstract. 

10021. Hackney, Harold. (Purdue U.) Facial gestures 
and subject expression of feelings. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 21(3), 173-178.—Examined 
the effects of 4 levels of nonverbal facial gestures on 
client verbal behavior in a quasi-interview setti 
Nonverbal behaviors included no expression, head nod, 
smile, and head nod/smile combination. Each level of 
treatment was presented by a male and female E 
Treatments were videorecorded for standardized presen- 
tation to 72 female undergraduates. Ss produced 
sively and significantly greater amounts of feeling and 
self-reference feeling statements for head nod, smile, and 
head nod/smile combination when stimuli were presen- 
ted by the female E. The opposite effect was realized 
when stimuli were presented by the male E. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10022. Handelman, Don. (Hebrew U. Jerusalem, 
Israel) A note on play. American Anthropologist, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 76(1), 66-68.—Suggests that uninstitu- 
tionalized play among adults is more widespread than 
acknowledged and that it often expresses — localized 
adaptations to specialized social settings in which 
messages of play are commentaries on the local social 
order. Examples of adult play and how it often does 
express these communications are briefly presented. 

10023. Harris, Mary B. (U. New Mexico) M 
reactions to a frustrating call. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 92(2), 193-196.— Random 
selected 90 males and females from the telephone 
with Anglo or Chicano surnames. Ss were called by 6 Es 
who were either polite or aggressive and had either called 
and hung up previously or not. No differences due to sex 
or ethnic background of Ss were found, and a wt 
telephone ring had no effect. However, Ss called by à 
male E or by an aggressive E were more aggressive as 
evidenced by their tone of voice at the beginning and 
end of the call, their comments, and E's ov 


impression. Particularly in the aggressive condition, but 


even in the polite one, Ss increased the aggressiveness d 
their tone of voice from beginning to end of the call. 


—Journal abstract. 
witz, Ruth & Schwartz, Gary. (U. Chica- 
10024. Horowitz, 


o) Honor, normative and gang 
rcm Sociological Review, 1974(Apr), Vol. 39(2). 


i i in which gang — 
238-251.—Examined the social context in wi 
violence occurs in à Mexican-American SSC 
using data from approximately 50 episodes of in egan 4 
violence. It is argued that gang violence ari 
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effect for real groups. Nominal groups outperformed real 
groups.—Journal abstract. 

10009. Boyd, Robert D. & Wilson, John P. (U. 
Wisconsin, School of Education, Madison) Three chan- 
nel theory of communication in small groups. Adult 
Education, 1974, Vol. 24(3), 167-183.—Composed 40 
experimental dyads of undergraduates to test a transac- 
tional theory which views interpersonal behavior as 
being communicated simultaneously on 3 channels (i.e., 
modes of communication) The dyads ranged from 
compatibility to incompatibility through all possible 
combinations on the 3 channels, and were identified 
from a battery of instruments administered to 200 Ss. It 
was hypothesized that there would be a linear relation- 
ship between intragroup compatibility and a set of 5 
dependent variables. Each of the 40 dyads was scheduled 
for a half-hour discussion period in which the members 
worked together to solve a case study problem. Follow- 
ing the discussion session each member was given a set 
of postmeeting instruments to complete. Results on 3 of 
the linear relationships were in the predicted direction. 
(29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10010. Brandstátter, Hermann & Rüttinger, Bruno. (U. 
Augsburg, Div. of Economic & Social Sciences, W. 
Germany) [Verbal aggression as a means of influence in 
group discussions.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Sozialpsycho- 
logie, 1974, Vol. 5(1), 48-54.—Studied the effectiveness 
of aggressive remarks as a means of attitude change in a 
simulated group discussion. 24 males in the West 
German Army read written transcripts of an alleged 
group discussion among 3 persons about a topic of 
interest to Ss. After reading each argument, Ss indicated 
their preference for a choice of action supported by 1 of 
the persons in the group. For half of the Ss, the transcript 
contained aggressive remarks as part of the person's 
argument; for the other half of the Ss, no aggressive 
remarks appeared in the transcript. Contrary to expecta- 
tions, verbal aggression did not diminish the influence of 
the aggressive speaker (measured by the total number of 
preference changes following all of the arguments of the 
group speaker) There was a tendency towards greater 
influence by the aggressive speaker on those Ss who held 
a similar position to him.— English abstract. 

10011. Buby, Carolyn M. & Penner, Louis A. (Florida 
State U.) Conformity as a function of response position. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 938. 
— Male and female undergraduates were run in same-sex 
groups of 4 to investigate the effect of response position 
on conformity. Data tended to support the expectation 
that increasing group pressure would result in increased 
tendency to conform, from the Ist to the 4th response 
position, in an informationally-based task. No sex 
differences were found. 

10012. Cohen, Stephen L. & Ruis, Carol B. (U. South 
Florida) Wary shift or risky shift? Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(Mar), Vol. 3(3-B), 214-216. 

— Studied the risky shift paradigm in a real world 
situation (i.e., the classroom). 35 college students were 
asked to decide what type of evaluation system they 
would prefer for grading purposes in their industrial 
psychology course. It was found that the individual-to- 
group decision produced a significant wary shift rather 
than a risky shift. Results suggest that the real-world 
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situation involving real risk may have beei i 
for the wary shift. Caution 4 recommended snes 
confidence with which one might generalize risk shit 
findings to the real world. (19 ref)—Journal a 
10013. Cooper, Michael R. & Wood, Michael T. (GE 

Lab., Waltham, Mass.) Effects of member participar 
: E participation 
and commitment in group decision making on influen. 
ce, satisfaction, and decision riskiness. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 59(2), 127-134.—Dj. 
vided 120 psychology students into 40 3-member groups 
assigned to discuss structured decision issues. Participa- 
tion in only 1 of 3 decision-making phases (generation, 
evaluation, or choice) constituted partial participation, in 
contrast to complete participation. Group members were 
committed or not committed to carrying out the 
decisions reached. Results indicate that perceived intra- 
group influence and satisfaction were greatest with 
complete participation. With partial participation, in- 
fluence and satisfaction were greatest in the choice 
phase. Although perceived influence was greater under 
commitment conditions, satisfaction was greater under 
noncommitment conditions. Decision riskiness was 
affected by neither treatment. (17 ref)—Journal abstract, 
10014. D'Augelli, Anthony R.; Chinsky, Jack M. & 
Getter, Herbert. (Pennsylvania State U.) The effect of 
group composition and duration on sensitivity training. 
Small Group Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 5(1), 56-64.—In- 
vestigated the effect of group member characteristics 
(interpersonal sensitivity) and group duration upon | 
group verbal behavior (personal-impersonal, group 
related-group unrelated). Pretests of the sensitivity of 33 
male and 33 female Ss were made by 3 graduate students 
observing S presenting a personal problem to a group. n 
groups were formed, composed of Ss who were ane 
high, low, or both high and low in interpersona 
sensitivity. Each group completed an 8-hr leaderless, 
audiotape sensitivity training program with A 
periods of free discussion at the beginning, middle, m 
end of the program. As predicted, high sensitivity d 

had more personal discussion, and group-related isc 
sion increased with time. (20 ref)—G. Breed. U 
10015. Dann, Hanns D. & Doise, Me M 
Konstanz, W. Germany) [A new melhodolog oup 
proach to the experimental investigation of intei br? 
relations.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Sozialpsycholog'e it 
Vol. 5(1), 2-15.— Discusses several med Ur 
roaches for studying intergroup relatio Td 
cst qr md A new method was b 4) 
2 X 2 design: (a) cooperative vs compe d z German 
high vs low importance of interaction. 151 Wes zoup on 
army recruits described their own and the oue H 0 
evaluative rating scales and distribute a previos 
members of both groups. Results replicate Les 
finding of discrimination against ou discrimi- 


E ve S 
ini s cues. Competitive ; 
under minimal groupnes pen era 


nated in favor of the ingroup more thal of 
SC vor d: 

High importance Ss discriminated În favo inati 

ingroup more than low importance »S- tween the 


was stronger when Ss expected interaction 
roups. (17 ref)—English abstract. — ` 
; 10016. DeLamater, John. (U. Wisconsin, 1 


definition of “group.” Small Group bester d 
Vol 5(1), 30-44.—Reviews verbal an 


definitions of “group” in the social-psychological litera- 
ture. A comprehensive definition is formulated in terms 
of (a) interaction between individuals, (b) perceptions of 


other members and the development of shared percep- 
tions, (c) the development of affective ties, and (d) the 
development of interdependence of roles. (17 ref)—G. 
Breed. 

10017. Enzle, Michael E. & Morrison, Bruce J. (U. 
Connecticut) Communication of intentions and re- 
quests, and the availability of punitive power in a 
mixed-motive situation. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 899-905.—Assessed the 
effects of opportunities to communicate intentions and 
requests and the effects of possession of punitive power 
in a Prisoner’s Dilemma game, using a 2 X 2 X 3 
design with 208 undergraduates. Results indicate that the 
availability of power and communication opportunities, 
with some exceptions, mitigated competition between S 
pairs.—Journal abstract. 

10018. Freitag, Carl B. & Barry, John R. (Middle 
Tennessee State U.) Interaction and interviewer bias in a 
survey of the aged. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 771-774.—Measured differential net 
interviewer effects in a statewide survey of 473 rural and 
251 urban aged people. 54 interviewers (college faculty 
members, students, and members of a senior citizens 
organization) conducted the survey. Attitudes toward the 
aged were measured by a semantic differential administ- 
ered to each interviewer. The dimensions of Instrumen- 
tal-Ineffective, Autonomous-Dependent, and Personal 
Acceptability-Unacceptability were used along with 
demographic information to identify interviewers with 
contrasting characteristics. Life satisfaction indicators 
and number of not-ascertained responses were used as 
criterion measures to test the effects of interviewer's age, 
Sex, race, faculty-student status, intrusiveness, retired 
status, and attitudes toward the aged. It was found that 
‘ es toward the aged accurately predicted the 
interviewer's ability to elicit responses from the aged. 
Interviewer's race and retired status were also significant 
factors.—Journal abstract. 

10019. Frodi, Ann. Alternatives to aggressive 
behavior for the reduction of hostility. Göteborg 
Psychological Reports, 1973, Vol. 3(11), 13 p.—Investiga- 
ted alternatives to the traditional acting out for reducing 
hostility. 4 groups (N = 57) of high school students 
were assigned a creative task and then strongly criticized 
for their “poor performance” (anger condition). An 
assistant to the E explained the E's very negative attitude 
(cognitive restructuring) to 1 group. The 2nd group 
watched an absorbing but nonaggressive film (absorp- 
tion), and the 3rd group had an opportunity to 
Counteraggress indirectly (“acting out") against the E. 
For the control group there was no experimental 
manipulation. A mood questionnaire and parts of the 

T were administered to all groups at the end of the 
experiment. Results show significant differences between 
the groups. There was a slight trend toward a reduction 
of hostility in the cognitive restructuring and film 
absorption groups. “Acting out” did not reduce but, 
rather, enhanced aggression. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10020. Good, Lawrence R. & Good, Katherine C. 
(Middle Tennessee State U.) Similarity to a group and 
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desire for leadership status. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 759-762. Administered a 
14-item survey of attitudes questionnaire on such topics 
as smoking and careers for married women to 48 
undergraduates. Ss subsequently received an attitude 
Survey purportedly representing the attitudes and opi- 
nions held by most of the members of a small work- 
group which evidenced either 14 or 86% agreement with 
each Ss own views. Ss then filled out a group judgment 
scale in which they evaluated the stimulus groups, The 
hypothesized effect of person-group attitude similarity 
on S's desire for leadership status in the group (enjoy- 
ment of functioning in a leadership capacity and 
perceived ease of functioning effectively in a leadership 
position) was confirmed.—Journal abstract. 

10021. Hackney, Harold. (Purdue U.) Facial gestures 
and subject expression of feelings. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1974(May), Vol, 21(3), 173-178.—Examined 
the effects of 4 levels of nonverbal facial gestures on 
client verbal behavior in a quasi-interview setting. 
Nonverbal behaviors included no expression, head nod, 
smile, and head nod/smile combination. Each level of 
treatment was presented by a male and female E. 
Treatments were videorecorded for standardized presen- 
tation to 72 female undergraduates. $s produced progres- 
sively and significantly greater amounts of feeling and 
self-reference feeling statements for head nod, smile, and 
head nod/smile combination when stimuli were presen- 
ted by the female E. The opposite effect was realized 
when stimuli were presented by the male E, (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10022. Handelman, Don. (Hebrew U. Jerusalem, 
Israel) A note on play. American Anthropologist, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 76(1), 66-68.—Suggests that uninstitu- 
tionalized play among adults is more widespread than 
acknowledged and that it often expresses localized 
adaptations to specialized social settings in which 
messages of play are commentaries on the local social 
order. Examples of adult play and how it often does 
express these communications are briefly presented. 

10023. Harris, Mary B. (U. New Mexico) 
reactions to a frustrating phone call. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 92(2), 193-198.—Randoml 
selected 90 males and females from the telephone 
with Anglo or Chicano surnames, Ss were called by 6 Es 
who were either polite or aggressive and had either called 
and hung up reviously or not. No differences due to sex 
or ethnic background of Ss were found, and a previous 
telephone ring had no effect. However, Ss called by a 
male E or by an aggressive E were more aggressive as 
evidenced by their tone of voice at the beginning and 
end of the call, their comments, and E's overall 
impression. Particularly in the aggressive condition, but 
even in the polite one, Ss increased the aggressiveness of 
their tone of voice from beginning to end of the call. 


—Journal abstract. j 
& Schwartz, Gary. (U. Chica- 
10024. Horowitz, Ruth e 


Honor, normative ambiguity gang 
tom Sociological Review, 1974(Apr), Vol. 39(2), 
238-251.—Examined the social context in which gang 
violence occurs in a Mexican-American community 
using data from approximately 50 episodes of ZE 
violence. It is argued that gang violence arises 
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situations where one party impugns the honor of his 
adversary, and that this conduct violates the norms of 
interpersonal etiquette and constitutes a violation of 
personal space. (17 ref) 

10025. Hoshino, Kanehiro. (National Research Inst. of 
Police Science, Environment Section, Tokyo, Japan) 
[Fictive kinship in semi-national criminal gangs.] (Japn) 
Reports of the National Research Institute of Police 
Science, 1973(Jun) Vol. 14(1) 13-27.—Studied the 
system of personal pseudo-kinship loyalties in Japanese 

criminal organizations, as represented by 355 members 
of a seminational group and 312 members of local gangs 
arrested June-August, 1972. Recent theories that the 
loyalty system is shifting from fictive kinship ties to a 
more impersonal structure of relationships are incorrect; 
fictive kinship in some form remains the basic pattern for 
over 60% of gang members. Brotherly kinship on even 
terms is the most popular form, and the boss-subordinate 
relationship, comparable to a parent-child fictive kin- 
ship, is the other popular type. Both in local and 
seminational criminal groups, morale is higher when the 
system of fictive kinship is stronger—Journal abstract. 

10026. Janousek, Jaromir. (Czechoslovak Academy of 

Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Prague) [Task-directed 
dialogue of cooperating persons possessing different 
initial information.] (Czec) Ceskoslovenska Psychologie, 
1973, Vol. 17(2), 107-124.—Studied task-directed dialo- 
gue in an experiment with 16 dyads matched for 
intelligence, memory, extraversion, and neuroticism 
Scores and instructed to examine a proverb, discuss it, 
and reach agreement about its meaning. Differential 
conditions were used—the task was known either to one 
or both partners before the start of the dialogue—to 
validate the hypothesis that cooperation would be better 
in the uneven dyads. The experiment consisted of 4 
Steps: discussion of the proverb with one or both 
members of the dyad to determine its general rule and 
application by way of a regulated limited dialogue, the 
dialogue itself, a reproduction in writing of the recalled 
dialogue, and a posttest questionnaire evaluating self and 
partner's contribution to the dialogue. Es recorded and 
analyzed the time, length, and type of answers; the 
interaction of the partners; and the content of the 
answers according to categories of general rule, exam- 
ples, challenges of partners, agreement and disagreement 
with partners, and summarization of shared views. The 
hypothesis that uneven dyads would come to an 
agreement more rapidly was confirmed. (Russian & 
English summaries) (21 ref)— T. Fisher. 

10027. Lagos, Carlos R. & Wagner P., Isis. (U. Chile, 
Santiago) [Laboratory training in the context of some of 
the great national tasks.] (Span) Cuadernos de Psicolo- 
ia, 1972, No. 2, 51-58.—Applies basic concepts of 
group dynamics to the solution of several problems of 
Chile, with emphasis on T groups, encounter groups, and 
sensitivity training. 

10028. Laumann, Edward O.; Verbrugge, Lois M. & 
Pappi, Franz U. (U. Chicago) A causal approach to the 
study of a community elite's influence structure. 
American Sociological Review, 1974(Apr), Vol. 39(2), 
162-174.—Proposes à causal model of the influence 
system of a community, which involves a smallest-space 
analysis of the path distances among elite members, the 
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original path distances being derived from question; 
asking with whom the members discussed communit 
politics. The model was tested with data from an élite 
study of a small city in West Germany; results indicate 
that the informal social structure plays the principal role 
in channeling effects from exogenous variables (eg. 
business-professional relationships or membership i 
religious or political organization) to the community 
influence structure. (40 ref) 

10029. McNeel, Steven P.; Sweeney, James D, & 
Bohlin, Peter C. (Southern Illinois U.) Cooperation and 
competitive goals: A social-comparison analysis. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 887-894, 
—Used the choice behavior of 96 male undergraduates 
in 2 types of mixed-motive games to classify Ss according 
to their predominant goal orientation. Ss with competiti- 
ve (relative gain) goals and those with individualistic 
(own gain) goals were then presented with 50 decompo- 
sed Prisoner's Dilemma games in which they interacted 
with a conditionally cooperative other. Some Ss saw their 
own and the other person's outcomes displayed on each 
trial (Other condition) while others also sàw a bogus 
average outcome (Average condition). The latter outco- 
me was constructed such that comparison with it made 
the mutually competitive outcomes “look bad" and the 
mutually cooperative outcomes "look good." On the 
basis of social-comparisons, it was predicted that 
relative-gain Ss would learn to cooperate in the Average 
condition but not in the Other condition. Own-gain Ss 
were expected to show high levels of cooperation overall 
and to cooperate sooner in the Average condition than in 
the Other condition. Predictions were significant only for 
Own-gain Ss, though they were also in the expected 
direction for relative-gain The problems of using 
social-comparison processe a basis for training Ss to 
be cooperative are discussed, with emphasis placed on 
the issue of the relevance of the available comparisons. 
—Journal abstract. hiro. 

10030. Mugishima, Fumio & Hoshino, Kane à 
(National Research Inst. of Police Science, Eno 
Section, Tokyo, Japan) [System based on fictive n " 
in semi-national criminal organization.] (Japn) uU 
of the National Research Institute of Police Br 
1973(Jun), Vol. 14(1), 1-12.—Reports on 3 large WE 
se criminal organizations in terms of their use SS 
fictive kinship system, a loyalty structure pare 
small and large groups and dominant and She 2 older 
group leaders. Applications of the system mi d group 
and traditional organizations and in the GE ate 
which is the largest, most active, and most m j 
described. > of 

10031. Mumford, Mary S. A comparison 
interpersonal skills in verbal and acy 
American Journal of Occupational Therapy. damental 
Vol. 28(5), 281-283.—Administered the a (FIRO- 
Interpersonal Relations Orientation-Behav? dynamics 
to 24 persons attending a course in group verbal 
before and after they participate nonverbal 
discussion group or an activity group Diere was d 
exercises and crafts) over a 4-mo pensi a i 
significant increase in the interaction Se group. 
group when compared with the discussi e expressed or 
were no significant changes in the area 
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wanted interpersonal control in either group.—Journal 
abstract. 

10032. Nydegger, Rudy V. (Rice U.) Information 
processing complexity and gaming behavior: The 
Prisoner's Dilemma. Behavioral Science, 1974(May), Vol. 
19(3), 204-210.—Hryypothesized that since the manipula- 
tion of situational variables in effect alters the informa- 
tion each S has about the Prisoner’s Dilemma game, the 
other player, or both, then a relevant organismic variable 
might well be the information processing characteristics 
of the players. 36 pairs of male undergraduates played a 
60-trial iterative Prisoners Dilemma game in l of 2 
conditions: face-to-face or in separate rooms. One-half 
of the Ss were abstract information processors (AIP), 
and one-half were concrete information processors 
(CIP). S pairs were formed on the basis of the level of 
information processing complexity (LIP) of the mem- 
bers. These pairs were then assigned to | of 3 conditions 
which were based upon the LIP of the Ss. The resultant 
groups were: AIP-AIP, AIP-CIP, and CIP-CIP. It was 
predicted that LIP and information available about the 
other S would be nonindependent with respect to 
cooperation, defections, and money won. Results sup- 
port the hypothesis for cooperation and defection, but 
not for the money won. An examination of the 
interaction of the independent variables suggests that 
AIPs and CIPs approached this task differently, and 
developed their strategies from different types of 
information. (28 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10033. Ohlson, E. LaMonte. (Ohio State U., Coll. of 
Education) The effects of the female-based family and 
birth order on the ability to self-disclose. Journal of 
Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 87(1), 59-69.—Used the 
Jourard Self-Disclosure Questionnaire to compare the 
self-disclosing ability of 90 college freshmen from 
female-based homes (caused by divorce) with that of 90 
freshmen from intact homes. Results provide evidence 
that generally, Ss from a divorce home-situation did not 
disclose the ‘self any more or any less than Ss from a 
nondivorce home-situation. The father did not play a 
major role in determining or directing the self-disclosure 
process of his children. No significant effects were found 
for Ss’ birth order or sex.—Journal abstract. 

10034. Oskamp, Stuart. (Claremont Graduate School) 
Comparison of sequential and simultaneous respon- 
ding, matrix, and strategy variables in a Prisoner's 
Dilemma game. Journal of Conflict Resolution, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 18(1), 107-116.—Compared the effects 
of simultaneous responding and sequential responding 
by 160 female undergraduates, using a 2x 4 x 2 
factorial design. The 4 strategy conditions were 10% 
€ Ooperation, 90% Cooperation, Tit-for-Tat (response- 
matching with a 1-trial lag), and Free-Play (2 Ss actually 
paired). The 2 Prisoner's Dilemma matrices had average 
expected payoffs of $.00 and $.025 per trial. Overall 
Cooperation was moderately high (56%). The significant 
findings were a strategy effect (10% Cooperation lowest, 
then 90% Cooperation, Free-Play, Tit-for-Tat highest), 
an increase in cooperation across the 50 trials, a 
Trials x Strategies interaction, and a Matrices X Res- 
ponse Procedures interaction. The latter finding supports 
the hypothesis that simultaneous and sequential respon- 
ding do not have equivalent effects.—Journal abstract. 
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10035. Peay, Edmund R. (Flinders U. South Australi. 
Bedford Park) Hierarchical clique structures. Sociom 
try, 1974(Mar), Vol. 37(1), 54-65.—Considers that th 
clique, as defined in graph theory, provides a rigorou 
abstraction of the idea of a “tightly knit" subset of a se 
of elements. A number of methods, known as “clique 
detection procedures,” exist for finding the cliques of a 
given graph, but they are generally rather complex and 
unwieldy. When the graph is generalized to the network 
by permitting quantitative relationships, a hierarchical 
clique structure (ie, an ordered sequence of clique 
groupings) can be derived. An iterative method or 
finding hierarchical clique structures is presented, which 
can also be used as a more conceptually straightforward 
clique detection procedure for graphs. The problem of 
finding a hierarchical clique structure in a network is 
formally related to clustering for proximity data, and the 
method presented also constitutes a type of hierarchical 
clustering procedure.—Journal abstract, 
10036. Peele, Stanton & Morse, Stanley J. (Harvard 
U., Graduate School of Business Administration) “The 
thrill of the chase": A study of achievement motivation 
and dating behaviour. Joch Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Win), Vol. 2(2), 65-77.—After completing a measu- 
re of self-esteem and responding to 5 TAT cards to assess 
achievement motivation (nAch), 64 male undergraduates — 
viewed 5 female undergraduates varying in leis 
attractiveness and selected | as a date. Ss chose the most 
attractive girl regardless of their level of näch or self- 
esteem and regardless of the probability of being rejected 
by her. During the observation period, high nAch Ss 
rated the girl they were later to choose as less attractive 
than low nAch Ss (p < .05). After the selection had 
been made, the girl increased in perceived attractiveness q 
for high nAch Ss, but decreased in attractiveness for low 3 
nAch Ss. While the results do not show the hypothesized 2 
direct relationship between nAch and date selection, 1 
they do demonstrate that näch has an important d 
(although indirect) effect on dating behavior through its ] 
impact on the perceptions of those performing a "social A 
task.” Findings also confirm the importance of physical | 
appearance in dating selection and behavior. (16 ref) — 
'ournal abstract. 
RW Plutchik, Robert & Landau, H. (Albert Einstein 
Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Perceived dominance 
and emotional states in small groups. Psychotherapy: 
Theory, Research & Practice, 1973(Win), Vol. AX, D 
341-342.— Considers that the stability of the dominance 
hierarchies found in primate groups requires particular 
behavior patterns from their members. This behavior 
includes irritability even E pes 

riors, elation on upward movement, K 
Steg mobility. It is hypothesized ech) ` 
behavior patterns in human groups would correlate 
relative dominance pon High enge ie. DA 
would reflect irritability, anger, Za 
positions would be characterized by fear and "Hp 
This idea was tested on the 41 staff basch l 
state hospital who were the members of 4i í 
groups. An Emotions Profile Indore ihin esci 
and the perceived dominance of eg ^ ce. and 


oup was assessed. Results esi eat $ 
EE discussed in terms of the establishment of Mei 


P 
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by other primates and the practical implications for 
selecting group members.—R. S. Albin. 

10038. Prose, Friedemann. (U. Kiel, Inst. of Psycholo- 
gy. W. Germany) [The rejected and the unnoticed: On 
the differentiation of outsiders in groups.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Sozialpsychologie, 1974, Vol. 5(1), 30-47. 
—Studied behavioral and personality variables that 
distinguished outsiders from group members in more 
central group positions. Ss were 193 male volunteers 
serving in the West German Army and were selected 
using sociometric techniques applied to 46 groups so that 
they occupied specified positions in their respective 
groups. On the basis of analysis of variance, discriminant 
analysis, and other classification procedures, 2 different 
types of outsiders were found: one towards whom the 

oup reacts with indifference and one who is rejected. 

84 ref)—English abstract. 

10039, Rapoport, Amnon & Kahan, James P. (U. 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill) Computer controlled 
research on bargaining and coalition formation. Beha- 
vior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. GO 87-93.—Describes a research paradigm, 
written as a set of computer programs, to conduct on-line 
bargaining and coalition formation experiments within 
the characteristic function game framework. The structu- 
re of the paradigm is outlined, an example is presented 
and discussed, and further extensions of the program are 
briefly discussed. (27 ref) 

10040. Scioli, Frank P.; Dyson, James W. & Fleitas, 
Daniel W. (U. Illinois, Chicago Circle) The relationship 
of personality and decisional structure to leadership. 
Small Group Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 5(1), 3-22.—In- 
vestigated the association among group decision-making 
structure, member personality characteristics (dominan- 
ce and dogmatism), and leadership emergence. 56 male 
and 35 female college students participated in 1 of 22 
discussion groups in which a stated problem had to be 
solved within 15-20 min. In 19 groups, the perceived 
leader (sociometric choice) was also the instrumental 
leader (rating by E on the basis of problem-solving 
re‘ yonses). Of the 32 instrumental leaders, 27 were 
leaders in total number of interactions. High dominance 
was strongly associated with leadership, especially when 
group structure called for conformity in decision-mak- 
ing. (31 ref) —G. Breed. 

10041. Shaw, Jerry I. & Thorslund, Christer. (Califor- 
nia State U., Northridge) Effects of varying patterns of 
rewards on cooperation in a Prisoner's Dilemma game. 
Goteborg Psychological Reports, 1973, Vol. 3(5), 14 p- 
—Explored the “boredom” hypothesis which explains 
the usual finding of high competition as the outcome of 
Ss’ attempts to alleviate their boredom by trying to 
outscore one another. 40 male undergraduate dyads 
played a 15-trial Prisoner's Dilemma game in which 
boredom was manipulated by varying both the pattern of 
rewards sequentially over trials and by reward size, real 
money vs points. As expected, Ss' ratings of boredom 
were lowest with variable rewards and when playing for 
money. Cooperation was affected by variable rewards 

only in the points condition where boredom was highest. 
However, the same factors which reduced boredom 
significantly increased interdyad variability. The rela- 
tionship between this latter finding and the validity of 
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replicated Prisoners Dilemma games wit] 
rewards is discussed. (25 ALIS e» Boos 

10042. Snadowsky, Alvin. (Brooklyn Coll, City U 
New York) Member satisfaction in stable communica. 
tion networks. Sociometry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 37(1), 38-53 
—Extended the study of member satisfaction in commu- 
nication networks to groups that develop stable work 
procedures and have a formal leader. 320 male undergra- 
duates served as Ss. To simulate a stable work group, the 
organizational phase was separated from the operational 
phase of problem solving. In both phases, Statistically 
significant differences between centralized and decen- 
tralized networks were obtained only in the case of 
satisfaction with other group members. However, mem- 
bers of democratically led groups were more satisfied 
with all aspects of the organizational and operational 
phases of problem solving than were members of groups 
with authoritarian control independent of network 
centrality, The finding that democratic leadership over- 
came the structural barriers in centralized nets suggests 
the lesser importance of static communication structure 
when compared with the dynamic nature of leadership, 
—Journal abstract. 

10043. Steinfatt, Thomas M. (City U. New York) The 
Prisoner’s Dilemma and a creative alternative game: 
The effects of communications under conditions of real 
reward. Simulation & Games, 1973(Dec), Vol. 44) 
389-409.—Conducted 2 experiments to investigate the 
effect of communication on cooperative choice during 
game playing. In Exp I, 6 mixed-sex pairs of undergra- 
duates played a form of the Prisoner’s Dilemma game 
under conditions of real reward. Ss were randomly 
assigned to 1 of 3 conditions: immediate communication 
(IC), delayed communication (DC), or no communica- 
ton (NC). Results indicate no major sex differences In 
the number of cooperative choices either across or within 
communication conditions. Significant differences were 
found between conditions—the IC condition SE 
84% cooperative responses compared with 55% for T 
DC condition and 32% for the NC group. Exp. 
examined the effect of communication on à situation 
which simulated the type of environment which Sc 
result in collusive crime. A creative alternative game m 
designed to examine the effect of a personality b 
on performance. Ss were paired by dogmatism hs 
The 3 communication conditions from Exp I Mo 
repeated creating a 4(dogmatism) X 3(communt BC 
design. Results indicate that communication I$ APP ug 
ly a necessary but not a sufficient condition for r 
a creative solution.—D. E. Anderson. ` U. Bristol, 

10044. Tajfel, Henri & Billig, Michael. 1 grou 
England) Familiarity and categorization In i 
behavior. Journal of Experimenta 
1974(Mar), Vol. 10(2), 159-170.—Notes severa 
which have shown that social categoriza 
unaffected by other variables (e.g., own 
sonal relations, conflict of interests, am iscrimint- 
hostility) was a sufficient condition to indus e 
tion against an outgroup. The hypothe ‘on was, a 
uncertainty and insecurity in a novel si omenon W 
least in part, responsible for this p r old males. 
examined in an experiment with 48 I social and. 
One group was made familiar with 
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physical setting of the experiment in a situation closely 
resembling the actual experiment and came back for a 
2nd session in which the actual experiment was conduc- 
ted; the 2nd group came only for the actual experiment 
session. Results clearly indicate that, contrary to the 
hypothesis, the "familiar" group engaged in more 
outgroup discrimination than the "unfamiliar" one. The 
theoretical and methodological implications of this 
finding are discussed. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10045. Tallman, Irving & Miller, Gary. (U. Minnesota) 
Class differences in family problem solving: The effects 
of verbal ability, hierarchical structure, and role 
expectations. Sociometry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 37(1), 13-37. 

Tested propositions drawn from small group problem- 
solving research. to explain social class differences in 
family problem solving with externally generated, rule- 
bound, conjunctive, puzzle-like problems. 4 hypotheses 
were derived which predict (a) that middle-class families 
will be better problem solvers than working-class 
families; (b) verbal ability will influence problem-solving 
performance; (c) role expectations will account for class 
differences in problem-solving performance, with blue- 
collar families performing better when they are father- 
led and white-collar families performing better when 
they are egalitarian; and (d) the combination of open 
communication structures and normative role expecta- 
tions will account for the better performance of white- 
collar families. Results of interviews and an experiment 
conducted in 115 families’ homes support hypotheses (a) 
and (c) and provide partial support for hypothesis (d). 
Implications for applying small groups findings to family 
groups and the contribution of family research to group 
problem-solving theory are discussed. (53 ref)—Journal 
abstract 

10046. Tao, Masao. (Kyoto U., Japan) [Effects of 
status inconsistency upon the cooperative working.] 
(Japn) Japanese Journal of Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
44(6), 296-304.—Investigated the effects of status incon- 
sistency on cooperative groups. 128 Sth-grade boys and 
girls were divided into 4-person groups (firms) and 
requested to make Harié (mosaic works). The president 
elected in the group took the most important role in the 
consistent group, but had a less important role in the 
inconsistent group. Each group was given a condition for 
either. success or failure. The inconsistent-failure group 
demonstrated the most conflict; no conflict was noted in 
the inconsistent-success group. In this group the incon- 
sistent members tended to adhere to the group norm, 
while the consistent members were inclined to deviate 
from it.—English abstract. 

_ 10047. Vraa, Calvin W. (U. North Dakota) Emotional 
climate as a function of group composition. Small Group 
Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 5(1), 105-120.—Manipulated 
the composition of 3 interaction groups and measured 
the effects on group emotional climate. 17 male and 7 
female graduate students were divided, on the basis of 
their Wanted Inclusion (Iw) scores on the Fundamental 
Interpersonal Relations Orientation (Behavior) Scale, 
into 3 groups: low, mixed, and high. Groups met for 1 hr 
once a wk for 9 wks. Emotional climate (warmth, 
hostility, flight) was judged from audiotapes of 3 5-min 
segments from Sessions 2, 4, 6, and 8. Warmth generally 
increased with time, regardless of group composition. 
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Hostility started at a high level with the high-Iw grou 
and decreased to zero over time, while y^ Eo 
occurred for the low-Iw group. Flight occurred less often 
in the high-Iw group than in the other groups. The mixed 
group followed the pattern of a "typical" group: rise in 
warmth, almost no. hostility, and a decrease in flight. (19 
ref)—G. Breed. 

10048. Wagner P., Isis. (U. Chile, Santiago) [Re- 
search problems related to the results of Séi. 
training.) (Span) Cuadernos de Psicologia, 1972, No. 2, 
59-61.—Analyzes several problems of training groups in 
laboratory settings. The research methodology of quasi- 
experimental designs is presented, and a comparison is 
made with more controlled situations. 

10049, Wahrman, Ralph & Pugh, Meredith D. (Bowl- 
ing Green State U.) Sex, nonconformity and influence. 
Sociometry, 1974(Mar) Vol 37(1) 137-147.—Male - 
undergraduates were exposed to a female confederate — 
who violated procedural rules early, in the middle of, 
late, or never in a series of 15 trials in a problem-solving 
situation. The earlier the female violated norms the less — 
her influence, the more disliked, and the less desirable as _— 
a co-worker she became, A previous study with male - 
confederates and male Ss indicated that early nonconfor- 
mity led to increased influence and increased desirability | 
as à co-worker but greater dislike. Difficulties faced by 
those ascribed low status in achieving high status are 
discussed. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 
10050. Word, Carl O.; Zanna, Mark P. & d 
Joel. (Bernard Baruch Coll., ee New York) The 
nonverbal mediation of self-fulfilling prophecies in | 
interracial interaction. Journal of E. Social. 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 10,2), 109-120, —Condu 
2 experiments designed to demonstrate the existence ofa ` 
self-fulfilling prophecy mediated M nonverbal behavior 
in an interracial interaction. Exp Í, which employed 14 
white job interviewers (male university students) SH 4 
trained white and black job applicants, demonstra 
that black applicants received (a) less immediacy, 
higher rates of speech errors, and (c) shorter kee 
interview time. Exp I| employed 30 ei vd 
applicants (ral GE e -— en 
i iewers, In this experimi ` 
that approximated those given either the black or - : 
applicants in Exp I. Results indicate that Ss treated 
the blacks of Exp I were judged to 


perto 
d to be more nervous in the inte 
Vereen a Ss treated like the whites, The former ER 


situation th 
aso reciprocated with less proximate KSC oi rated 
the interviewers as being less adequate ar 


Implications for black unemployment are 
il abstract. t 
wi Workle, Abaineh. (Haile Solais L Addis 


iopia) The relative 
Ababa, Ethiopia) presi 


and competition. 
el Vol, 92(2), 225-230,—Contends 
conflicting findings of previous investiga! 
the relative productivity of coopera 
were probably due to the confoundiny 
and competitive variables. 
model, it was hypoth 


decreases in the eer 
with intergroup cooperation; intragroup 
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_ Without reference to another group; intragroup coopera- 
| tion with intergroup competition; intragroup competi- 
| tion with intergroup cooperation; intragroup competi- 

- tion without reference to another group; and intragroup 
| competition with intergroup competition. The 6 experi- 
Mental conditions were created by giving differential 
- instructions to 240 male high school students concerning 
payoff systems in a card game. As hypothesized, 
cooperation was found to be significantly more producti- 
ve than competition both in the intragroup (p < .01) 
| and intergroup (p < .05) conditions. Findings also 
confirm in general the productivity order hypothesized 
|. for the experimental conditions.—Journal abstract. 


| Social Perception & Motivation & Attitudes 


| _ 10052. Baskett, Glen D. & Freedle, Roy O. (Georgia 

Inst. of Technology) Aspects of language pragmatics 

and the social perception of lying. Journal of Psycholin- 

| guistic Research, 1974(Apr), Vol. 32), 117-131.—Con- 
| ducted 2 experiments with a total of 154 college students 
||. to examine the influence of linguistic and extralinguistic 
variables on the attribution of lying. In Exp I, 1 of 2 tape 
| Tecordings of a target person, who responded either 

"true" or "false" to a list of adjectives, was evaluated. 

_ The Ss’ task was to discover when the target person was 
‘not telling the truth. It was found that if the target person 

| responded either too quickly or too slowly the Ss 
|atrributed his response as a lie more often than if the 

| delay was more intermediate in duration (p < .01). The 
adjective likability value in combination with the “true” 
“false” response of the target person also contributed 

| to the attribution of lying (p < .01). In Exp II the 
| adjectives were rescaled on another dimension thought 
- to influence the attribution of lying: the degree to which 
` the adjective is “true of the general population." Results 

. Suggest that this new scale is related to the degree to 
which lie attributions are made.— Journal abstract. 

- 10053. Brown, Bruce L. Strong, William J. & 
Rencher, Alvin C. (Brigham Young U. Language 
Research Center) Fifty-four voices from two: The effects 

of simultaneous manipulations of rate, mean fundamen- 

tal frequency, and variance of fundamental frequency 

- On ratings of personality from speech. Journal of the 

Acoustical Society of America, 1974(Feb), Vol. 55(2), 
313-318.—Analyzed' and synthesized utterances of 2 
adult males by a fast Fourier Transforms method. Each 
of the 2 voices was Synthesized in each of the 27 
combinations of 3 levels each of rate and mean and 
variance of fundamental frequency. The effects of the 
rate, mean, and variance of fundamental frequency 
manipulations; the interactive effects of rate and 
variance; and the effects due to Speaker were all 
statistically significant predictors of personality ratings 
Biven the voices by 37 male and female judges. Increased 
speaking rate decreased the benevolence ratings, and 
decreased rate decreased competence ratings. Decreased 
variance and increased mean fundamental frequency 
decreased the ratings on both competence and benevo- 
lence.—Journal abstract. 

10054. Bruce, Patricia. (U. Georgia) Reactions of 
preadolescent girls to science tasks. Journal of Psycho- 
logy, 1974(Mar), Vol. 86(2), 303-308.—Conducted an 
experiment that required 40 boys and 50 girls in the 
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4th-7th grades of an Atlanta School to perform ta 
calling for creative scientific thinking. Each d 
divided into groups of 5 Ss and the experiment 
periods: 25 min for exploring and discovering uses 
collection of toys, 5 min for planning and orga 
and 25 min for demonstrations. At the end, Ss ra 
themselves and the other group members on the 
their contribution to the group’s success. There 
significant difference between boys and girls 
verbal creativity. On the variables of number o 
and explanations initiated and advanced, self. 
and rank by others, and enjoyment of the task thers 
no significant differences between the Sexes.—Jot 
abstract. 
10055. Calder, Bobby J. (U. Illinois) Informatio 
cues and attributions based on role behavior. Joi 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 109) 
121-125.— Discusses D. M. Messick and G. Reeder's 
PA, Vol 49:6836) recent attempt to extend E. E. 
K. E. Davis, and K. J. Gergen's (see PA, Vol 37 
classic finding that out-of-role behavior is more informa 
tive for person perception than in-role behavior, Iti 
argued that this study confounded 2 variables: 
performance and occupation. Evidence is presented | 
the occupation variable alone could have produ 
Messick and Reeder: results. Both variables see 
affect attributions. The importance of these findin; 
relating attribution theory and role theory is discussed 
—Journal abstract. 
10056. Cantor, Joanne R.; Mody, Bella & Zill 
Dolf. (Indiana U.) Residual emotional arousal as 
distractor in persuasion. Journal of Social Psycl 
1974(Apr), Vol. 92(2), 231-244.— Tested the eff 
emotional arousal produced prior to exposure 
persuasive message on the impact of this mes: 
female undergraduates were exposed to a pers 
communication immediately after seeing 1 of 4 j 
stimuli selected and pretested to effect a facto 
variation in excitatory potential (low or high) 
hedonic tone (positive or negative). S’s residual em 
al response to the high-excitation films serv 
distraction from the subsequent message; the low-e! 
tion films served as nondistracting controls. Differ 
effects on persuasion were predicted from 3 di 
rationales, based on (a) the distractor’s interference 
counterarguing, (b) the distractor’s interference WK th 
learning of the message, and (c) generalization E 
affective reaction produced by the distractor. c 
all predictions, no significant effects of SE 
manifest. An unpredicted effect of hedonic to a 
obtained, however; acceptance of the speaker's D € 
ve proposal was significantly greater folo He ho 
hedonic than positive-hedonic film stimuli. P 
explanation was attempted on the basis of a D 
"seriousness-set" brought about by the negativ 
stimuli—Journal abstract. 


10057. Carli, R.; Mangiarotti, A. & Scalfam n 


(Catholic U. of the Sacred Heart, Inst. of Psyc 
Milan, Italy) [Interpersonal perception o! 
(Ital) Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia € ds 
1972(Mar), Vol. 33(2-3), 142-181. Examine ol 
making processes in small groups 1n S simil 
Fiedler’s perception accuracy and assum 
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Assumed similarity is an invariant given for each group 
member with respect to others, since it represents an 
individual, stable measure of interpersonal distance. The 
same assumption can be made about perception accura- 
cy. Comprehensibility is the term used for such an 
invariant characteristic of group interaction. Sociometric 
behavior, as a decision process in an uncertain situation, 
can be analyzed according to the 3 indices of cohesion, 
exploration efficiency, and efficiency in ignoring. These 
assumptions lead to a prediction that the. greater the 
exploration efficiency in a sociogram, the higher the 
comprehensibility of a group member and the lower the 
assumed similarity towards others. This prediction was 
verified by results with 63 Ss in small groups of 9-12 
members.—L. L'Abate. 

10058. Chaikin, Alan L.; Derlega, Valerian J.; Yoder, 
John & Phillips, David. (Old Dominion U.) The effects 
of appearance on compliance. Journal of Social Psycho- 
logy, 1974(Apr), Vol. 92(2), 199-200.— Previous studies 
show that the solicitor's style of dress affects compliance 
with political or personal requests by middle-class 
passersby. In the present study, it was hypothesized that 
compliance with altruistic requests would be unaffected 
by style of dress. A male solicitor, dressed either 
conventionally or as a "hippie," approached 360 passers- 
by who were conventionally dressed and appeared to be 
over 30 yrs of age; altruistic requests were alternated 
with political ones. Contrary to expectations, no Dress 
Style x Type of Request interaction effect was found, 
However, a main effect for Dress Style was obtained, 
with fewer people complying with the "hippie," regard- 
less of type of request. Results support previous studies 
that middle-class people comply less with “deviant” than 
with conventionally dressed solicitors.—A. Olson. 

10059. Christensen, Larry. (Texas A&M U.) The 
influence of trait, sex, and information on accuracy of 
personality assessment. Journal of Personality Assess- 
ment, 1974(Apr), Vol. 38(2), 130-135.—Investigated the 
effects of the sex of the judge, the amount of information 
received, and the trait being evaluated on perceptual 
accuracy, 20 female and 64 male undergraduate judges, 
after receiving 1 of 2 instructional sets (to judge targets 
às they think they are or as they really are), predicted 16 
undergraduates’ Tesponses to the 16 PF after receiving 
either minimum or maximum information about the 
target. All targets completed the 16 PF, and judges’ 
ratings and targets’ ratings of themselves were made on a 
10-point, 16-item bipolar scale. 2 types of accuracy 
Scores Were computed and separately examined by 
analysis of variance Procedures. Results show that 
certain traits are more difficult to perceive accurately, 
that the sex of the judge influences perceptual accuracy 
only on certain traits and only when predicting targets’ 
“self-description,” and that increased information in- 
creases perceptual accuracy on some traits, but decreases 
It on others.— Journal abstract. 

G n Cooper, Joel; Zanna, Mark P. & Goethals, 
Cla - (Princeton U.) Mistreatment of an esteemed 
ed SEN 

S ental Social Psychology, ay), 
E SE 224-233.— Since PIOS E has shown 
tide’ sp CR behavioral consequences affect the magni- 

ISsonance reduction, an experiment was 
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conducted with 50 undergraduates to help clarify th 
meaning of an aversive consequence, In other studies 
the aversive event was manipulated by having S believ 
that a counterattitudinal Speech which he had deliverec 
was successful in convincing | of S's colleagues, It is 
argued, however, that convincing a colleague is aversive 
only to the extent that the colleague is liked. This notion 
was tested in a 2 x 2 factorial experiment in which Ss 
delivered a counterattitudinal speech to a recipient who 
either was or was not liked by the S and either Was or 
Was not convinced by the S's speech. Liking was 
manipulated by having the S view a videotape of an 
interaction between another S (a confederate) and E in 
which the confederate behaved in either a sincere and 
polite manner or in a rude manner. It was predicted and 
found that the S would evidence attitude change only in 
the condition in which the Speech led to the aversive 
event of successfully convincing an esteemed other, 
Results are discussed in terms of refining the relationshi, 
between attitude discrepant behavior and am 
pomis abstract. 

10061. Cooper, Ralph E. & Crano, William D. (Loyola 
U., Chicago) Sources of bias in the of 
attitude change models. Sociomerry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
37(1), 66-78.—A review of studies which have shown the 
superiority of M. Fishbein's summation approach over 
congruity theory indicates that ically irrelevant 
methodological factors involved in the comparative 
correlation investigations might have been responsible 
for such differences. 240 undergraduates parücipated in 
a study in which 2 of these factors (pretest invalidity and 
test length) were controlled, and a simple-a model 
was added to the comparisons. Results indicate that the 
simple-average model equaled or exceeded the predictive 
accuracy of the weighted sum formulation of Fishbein, ` 
which in turn proved to be superior in most instances to 
C. E. Osgood's M dei model. Vete measure, 
however, proved to be as effective a lictor 
attitude as any of the formal models, thus raising doubts 
concerning both the efficiency and validity of our T^ 
powerful and Nein To g attitude structure 
change. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10062. Darley, J. M.; Moriarty, T.; Darley, Susan E 
Berscheid, Ellen. (Princeton U.) Increased — s 
a fellow deviant se a function of prior davlatin. “aa , 
of Experimental Social Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. n 
211-223.—Describes 2 studies with 60 male a ion 
female undergraduates in which a S was induced d 

is opinions publicly on a variety of issues. 
EE i confederate 
group of confederates disagreed with the S. 1 e 
agreed with him. Thus, the S deviated anes "n^ 
of the group, but received social Meo He ger) 
individual. Each $ was then paired with | i 
from the previous group, and regardless 


Deviant Ss Pack? mo ego 
iously given them social suppo 

Gët ett member. This increased conformity 

was found when females judged bysepemme 

(Exp D and wie mD Se ee — Ev Il 

ttitudinal issues I. e 

demonstrate that the deviant S felt increased 


and similarity to the confederate who initially provided 
him with social support, but comparisons between 
| various experimental groups indicate that conformity to 
= a confederate was not completely predictable from the 
| Ss liking for that confederate. Instead, conformity was 
| greatest following an experience of deviation from the 
majority.—Journal abstract. 

10063. Deckers, Lambert & Kizer, Philip. (Ball State 
U.) A note on weight discrepancy and humor. Journal of 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 86(2), 309-312.— Tested the 
discrepancy hypothesis of humor by having 60 Ss 
compare 11 comparison weights to a 90-g standard. The 
12th and 13th comparison weights were identical to, 
much lighter than, or much heavier than the standard. 
More smile and laugh responses were made to the latter 
2 weights, and the number of these responses declined 
during the 2nd presentation of the weights. Results 
support the discrepancy hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 

10064. Dion, Karen K. & Berscheid, Ellen. (Scarbo- 
rough Coll U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Physical 
attractiveness and peer perception among children. 
Sociometry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 37(1), 1-12.—Studied the 
relationship between physical attractiveness and peer 
perception in 77 4-6 yr old children who were personally 
acquainted. A picture-board sociometric technique was 
used. Ss indicated which classmates they liked and 
disliked and nominated peers who exhibited various 
f social behaviors. With the exception of younger females, 

unattractive children were relatively less popular than 
attractive children. Unattractive children, particularly 
males, were more frequently nominated as exhibiting 
antisocial behaviors than were attractive children. 
Attractive children tended to be perceived as more self- 
sufficient and independent in behavior than unattractive 
children. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10065. Edney, Julian J. & Jordan-Edney, Nancy L. 

(Arizona State U.) Territorial spacing on a beach. 
Sociometry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 37(1), 92-104.—Examined 
people's use of a large, open beach to see how naturally 
occurring groups of different sizes and composition 
claimed territory and shared this type of unstructured 
space with others. Findings from 5 weekend days show 
that (a) group territories did not grow regularly with 
group size but that space claims per person tended to 
decrease as group size increased; (b) females tended to 
claim smaller territories than males and were found 
under higher local density conditions; (c) certain 
territory characteristics (size in some groups, markers in 
others) tended to change with time; and (d) the influence 
of local density on respondent's estimates of the 
crowding capacity of the beach varied with the respon- 
dent's group size and sex composition. Additional data 
revealed a significant relation between density and 
respondent's occupational background among certain 
groups. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10066. Edwards, Bill C. & McWilliams, Jettie M. 
(Tennessee Technological U.) Expressor sex, perceiver 
personality, and cognitive perception. Journal of Psycho- 
logy, 1974(May), Vol. 87(1), 137-141 —Investigated the 
relationship between expressor sex, cognitive dimension, 
and personality. 65 male and 97 female undergraduates 
watched videotaped sessions of male and female expres- 
sors. Each expressor talked for 3 min about each of 3 
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prescribed subject areas. Perceivers then Teacted to 4 
semantic differential as they thought the expressors had 
previously reacted. Absolute difference scores were 
established for each perceiver. expressor combination 
indicating level of cognitive perception accuracy. The 1 
test was used to compare personality scores of high and 
low perceivers on the California Psychological Inventory 
(CPI) 4 CPI variables were found to be related to 
accuracy of cognitive perception. Implications regarding 
previous findings are discussed.—Journal abstract, 

10067. Feather, N. T. (Flinders U. South Australia, 
School of Social Sciences, Bedford Park) The measure. 
ment of values: Effects of different assessment proce- 
dures. Australian Journal of Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol, 
25(3), 221-231.—1n a study involving 382 undergradua- 
tes, rating and pair-comparison procedures for assessing 
the importance of terminal and instrumental values were 
compared with the standard ranking procedure develo- 
ped on the Rokeach Value Survey. Effects of order of 
presentation of the value sets (terminal-instrumental vs 
instrumental-terminal) were also investigated. Results 
indicate that assessment procedure per se had little effect 
on the average value systems that were obtained. In 
addition, there were no replicable order effects across 
procedures. Some sex differences in the importance 
assigned to particular values were, however, replicated. 
Advantages and disadvantages of ranking, rating, and 
pair-comparison procedures for assessing the importance 
of values are discussed. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10068. Frauenfelder, Kenneth J. (Western Illinois U.) 
Integrative complexity and extreme responses. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 770.—College 
students rated their impressions of each of 3 target 
persons on 34-item semantic differential scales. Integrati- 
ve complexity was measured by the Paragraph Comple- 
tion Test. Ss low in integrative complexity tended to use 
more extreme responses to indicate their impressions 
than did Ss high in integrative complexity. & 

10069. Friedland, Nehemia; Arnold, Susan E; 
Thibaut, John. (U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill) Motiva- 
tional bases in mixed-motive interactions: The er 
of comparison levels. Journal of Experimental hs 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 10(2), 188-199 Pan 
the relationship between reward level and the ee 
motives which underlie strategic choices (competi 
and noncompetitive) in a mixed-motive game e 
theoretical perspectives. The "regret" EN wl 
proposed in 1966 by C. G. McClintock and S. P. Tu 
was compared to an approach based upon J. SG 
and H. H. Kelley's 1959 concept of compara were 
(CL). 2 independent variables, CL and Durs laying 
manipulated by varying the payoff rates n lt, 
series of the Maximizing Difference game. In! V/5ofa 
iterations were played for high or low (4 um H aduates 
cent/point) incentive to provide 82 male un pty. The 
with outcomes upon which to base UP Steet 
reward manipulation was introduced in is d a 
trials of the game with Ss playing for ard did not 
cent/point. The absolute magnitude of rew: ompetitive 
influence the extent of cooperative SE of rew 
behavior. On the other hand, the magnitude © the 
relative to CL was significantly SET outcomes 
degree of cooperative behavior—supra- 
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yielding a higher frequency of cooperative behavior than 
infra-CL outcomes.—Journal abstract. 

10070. Geen, Russell G. & Stonner, David. (U. 
Missouri) Similarity, conditioned affect, and interperso- 
nal attraction. Journal of Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 
87(1), 111-118.—Conducted a study with 54 female 
undergraduates to measure effects of similarity on 
attraction toward another girl. Positive, neutral, or 
negative affect was Ist classically conditioned to the 
girl’s Ist name, after which the girl was made to appear 
similar or dissimilar to the S in beliefs and attitudes. The 
girl was rated as more attractive when she was similar to 
the S than when she was dissimilar. The effects of 
similarity and prior conditioning interacted—Journal 
abstract. 

10071. Hartmann, Paul & Husband, Charles. (U. 
Leicester, Center for Mass Communication Research, 
England) A British scale for measuring white attitudes 
to coloured people. Race, 1972(Oct), Vol. 14(2), 195-204. 
— Discusses the psychometric properties of the H-scale 
developed by the authors to measure British white 
attitudes toward blacks. Reliability and validity of the 
17-item, Likert-type scale were established on a sample 
of 563 11-15 yr old, urban, working-class, white English 
children and 302 adult parents. Split-half reliability 
coefficients ranged from .79 to .85. Validity coefficients 
from .17 to .55 were established by correlating the 17- 
item scale with a 13-point rating scale of positive or 
negative attitudes toward blacks. Results show high 
correlations between negative attitudes toward blacks 
and social distance, proportion of blacks in the demogra- 
phic area, and areas of high immigrant settlements. 
Evidence for the homogeneity of the scale is found in the 
fact that variance was accounted for by a single general 
factor. (15 ref) —M. K. Phifer. 

10072. Hartnett, John J.; Bailey, Kent G. & Hartley, 
Craig S. (Virginia Commonwealth U.) Body height, 
position, and sex as determinants of personal space. 
Journal of Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 87(1), 129-136. 

Investigated the effects of body height, body position, 
and sex on personal space in a laboratory setting. 41 
male and 43 female college students approached either a 
tall object person or a short object person with 
instructions to stop when they felt “uncomfortable.” Ss 
approached the object person twice, once with the object 
person in a standing position and once with the object 
person in a sitting position. Height and position and their 
interaction were found to be significant determinants of 
personal space. The Position X Sex interaction effect 
was also significant. Results are discussed from a social 
as well as an ethological point of view. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

10073. Hendrick, Clyde & Seyfried, B. A. (Kent State 
U.) Assessing the validity of laboratory-produced 
attitude change. Journal of Personality & Social Psycholo- 
&y, 1974(Jun), Vol. 29(6), 865-870.—Pretested 58 under- 
graduates on an issue and divided them into matched 
pairs based on identical attitude response patterns. One S 
in each pair was randomly assigned to an experimental 
condition, the 2nd to a control condition. Experimental 
Ss read a persuasive communication and completed an 
attitude posttest. Each experimental S and his matched 
control then examined 2 complete attitude question- 
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naires attributed to 2 strangers and rated their attraction 
toward them. One stranger had a pattern of attitude. 
responses identical to the Ss’ attitude pretest responses; 
the 2nd stranger had a pattern of responses identical to 
the experimental Se attitude posttest responses. Experi- 
mental Ss liked their attitude posttest stranger better 
than their pretest stranger, but the reverse was true for 
control Ss. Results show that attitude change strongly 
affected attraction responses, demonstrating that chan- 
ging an attitude has real consequences for another 
conceptually related behavior.—Journal abstract. 
10074. Herold, Edward S. (U. Guelph, Ontario, 
Canada) Stages of date selection: A reconciliation of 
findings on campus values in dating. Adoles- 
cence, 1974(Spr), Vol. 9(33), 113-120.—Reviews research 
on factors involved in date selection. Most studies 
reported in the literature are merely descriptive in 
and no systematic analysis or theoretical framework for 
studying date selection has been formulated. A hierarchi« f 
cal model of stages in date selection is presented, which ` 
considers that potential partners are evaluated in a | 
temporal sequence— personal appearance, social sophis- 
tication, and finally, personality. These stages are | 
compared to a filtering process, in which the traits of the f 
other are measured against one's ego or self-concept—L 
Gorsey. 

10075. Hewitt, Jay & Goldman, Morton. (U. Mi 
Self-esteem, need for approval, and reactions 
Erd HA May) Vol. 1007 201210. Admin 

'sychology, Y ay), Vol. y dre 
dis rA LAM ei Social Desi 


n 
to 


ered the Marlowe 
(SDS) and I. L. Janis's self-esteem test (f 
inadequacy scale) to 111 male undergraduates. 3 g 

of 48 Ss with high and low self-esteem and need fo 
approval scores then received either favorable or 
unfavorable evaluations from 2 confederates, Ss with low 
self-esteem scores showed an increase in liking for à | 
positive evaluator of self and a decrease in ^. P^ i 
negative evaluator. Ss with high self-esteem anc e 
scores showed no changes in liking for either positive or 
negative evaluators. Ss with high self-esteem and high ` | 
SDS scores showed a pattern similar to that of the low à 
self-esteem Ss. It is suggested that a sizable percentage A. | 
high self-esteem scorers should be reclassified as low ! 
esteem Ss. This subgroup appears to obi a D d 
on self-esteem inventories by presenting themselves d 
overly favorable rather than an honest SEN 
defining characteristic of a higher scorer ker: ei 
but shows A pee similar to low 

indivi —Journal abstract. 
individ aes, Reginald L. (U. California, Afro-Amet 
can Studies, Berkeley) The onal 
attitudes toward the eines 
1974(Mar), Vol. 40(6), 430-435.—Investigated © 
ture of attitudes toward the ex 
cal factor analysis. Ss 
undergraduates who compl 

uestionnaire (6 inte 
of exceptionality-nonex 
general factor concerning 
This factor 
which cut across cá 
nal situation. 
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attitudes toward the physically disabled (with certain 
| special emphases), attitudes toward the psychologically 
| disabled, and attitudes toward the mildly retarded- 
| nonexceptional. This last factor indicated that, except for 
the closest interpersonal relationships (marriage and 
- acceptance as close kin by marriage), the mildly retarded 
shared in the same configuration of attitudes as are held 
toward the nonexceptional. Attitudes toward the gifted 
emerged as a separate factor, isolated in virtually all 
instances from those held toward the disabled.—Journal 
abstract. 
| 10077. Jones, Stephen C. & Regan, Dennis T. (Cornell 
| U.) Ability evaluation through social comparison. 
Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 1974(Mar), 
| Vol. 10(2), 133-146.—Conducted 2 experiments to 
clarify and extend social comparison theory for abilities. 
Exp I with 42 male undergraduates supported the 
hypothesis that people want information about their 
| ability level more when they anticipate making a 
| j decision about an action based on the ability than when 
| the decision has already been made. The evaluative need 
| is thus primarily a predecision phenomenon. Exp II with 
| 60 male and female undergraduates and advanced- 
| placement high school students showed that the prefer- 
ence for comparison with similar others predicted by 
social comparison theory is strongest when those others 
ave had experience utilizing the ability in situations 
elevant to Ss' decisions. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
'7 10078. Kanungo, Rabindra N. & Norman, Leonard. 
(McGill U., Faculty of Management, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) Effects of direct and indirect praise and blame 
on attribution. Journal of Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 
87(1), 29-44.—Examined the effects of direct and 
indirect praise and blame on correspondence of inferen- 
ce in a minimal social interaction setting involving trials 
of female undergraduates (N = 60). Trait ratings and 
confidence ratings were used to measure correspondence 
of inference. Results indicate that (a) correspondence of 
inference about an actor was greater when the actor 
praised rather than blamed; and (b) a person more 
directly involved in an interaction, either as an actor or 
as an informer, was perceived with greater correspond- 
ence of inference. Results are explained in terms of 
"credibility effect" and "face engagement" variables. 
The need for extending the theory of correspondent 
inference to include the above variables is emphasized. 
Several methodological and conceptual problems en- 
countered in the study are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
10079. Kilpatrick, William. (Boston Coll., School of 
Education) The demythologizing of love. Adolescence, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 9(33), 25-30.—Considers that, as a 
partial result of a more liberal society and partially as a 
result of certain cultural transformations and trends 
among the youth culture (e.g., rock music and communal 
living), the myth of romantic love is losing its hold on 
adolescents. Because of their present time orientation, 
the abandonment of the scarcity principle, the de- 
emphasis on sex differences, and their communal 
tendencies, the idea of romantic love is not popular 
among contemporary youth.—L. Gorsey. 
10080. Korman, Abraham K. (Baruch Coll., City U. 
New York) A disguised measure of civil rights attitudes. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 9T4(Apr), Vol. 59(2), 239- 
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240.—Constructed and validated 2. knowledge tests 
different occupational levels as disguised measures 
civil rights attitudes. Several diverse industrial 
student groups served as Ss, 329 responding to the [o 
test and 193 to the short one. Results indicate. 
significant relationship between knowledge of civil 
events, attitudes toward civil rights, and membersh 
groups concerned with civil rights affairs. These 
seem sufficiently promising to justify further 

10081. Koseki, Yaeko. (U. Tokyo, Japan) [Studies 
time trend of induced resistance to persuasion.] (. 
Japanese Journal of Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 4 
250-260.—Investigated whether resistance to persu 
could be experimentally induced about concepts v 
are considered to be true but imply various in! 
tions. Junior and senior high school students 
persuasive messages on 3 topics (dental hygiene, cultu 
and industrial development in Japan, and a statement. 
the rejection of homicide). The experimental manip 
tions consisted of (a) a defensive session where Ss 
both arguments against and arguments suppoi 
particular issue and (b) an attacking session where 
read persuasive communications which contained 
the same or different arguments as those given in the 
defensive session. Data from a 15-point rating scale 
final beliefs show that resistance was not ind 
effectively on ambiguous issues with questionable | 
of argument. Ss tended to change their opinions toy 
the direction of the persuasive messages. It is conclud 
that the characteristics of an issue or the implicati 
arguments and counterarguments affect changes 
individual opinions.—English summary. 

10082. Levin, Irwin P. & Kaplan, Martin F. (U. 
The set-size effect in personality impression fo 
is not an artifact. Bulletin of the Psychonomic So 
1974(Mar), Vol. 3(3-A), 187-188.—Notes that the se 
effect in impression formation has been a highly rel 
phenomenon when set size is varied as a within-S fi ch 
but this effect has often been absent in betwe 
designs. Researchers have questioned the use of on 
the other of these design techniques and have con! 
quently labeled as artifactual either the presence 
absence of set-size effects. This is a crucial matter 
theories of impression formation. Studies are ci 
have obtained the set-size effect in a paired-comp 
paradigm where previous design criticisms WO! 
seem to apply, and in between-S designs using s 
procedural techniques. It is concluded that the 
effect is not an artifact.—Journal abstract. 

10083. Liska, Allen E. (Central Michigan UJ 
gent issues in the attitude-behavior consistency 
versy. American Sociological Review, 1974(ApU) v 
39(2), 261-272.—A review of recent studies ! 
examine attitude-behavior inconsistency as e 
te research problem indicates that rather Dd 
assuming a one-to-one relationship or document! 
contrary, recent researchers have reconcep hich à 
problem as one of identifying the conditions w! T 
the attitude-behavior relationship. Although 
variables have been examined, most © 
appears to be addressed to 3 factors W 
the attitude-behavior relationship: 
invalidity, (b) other competing but unm 
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and (c) attitude-incongruent social norms. (52 ref) 
Journal abstract. 

10084. Messick, David M. & Reeder, Glenn D. (U. 
California, Santa Barbara) Roles, occupations, beha- 
viors, and attributions. Journal of Experimental Social 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 10(2), 126-132.—Examined 
B. Calder's (see PA, Vol 52:Issue 5) criticisms of a 
previous article by D. M. Messick and G. D. Reeder in 2 
experiments with a total of 123 undergraduates. Results 
support the authors' previous findings and suggest that 
the interaction between motivation and jobs is different 
from that found by Calder and that the difference is a 
product of the different S populations used (ie. 
psychology vs business students). 

10085. Moffett, Louis A. (Louisiana State U.) Conser- 
vationism toward the natural environment. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 778.—Prelimi- 
nary reliability and validity data were collected on the 
Conservationism Scale. Reliabilities of .75 (split-half), .83 
(2-wk test-retest), and .99 (interscorer) were obtained. As 
a group. introductory psychology students scored signifi- 
cantly lower than undergraduates in a forest recreation 
class and forestry graduate students, Regional normative 
studies are recommended. 

10086. Moriarty, Thomas. (New York U., Research 
Center for Human Relations) Role of stigma in the 
experience of deviance. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 29(6), 849-855.— Conducted 
àn experiment to determine the importance of stigma in 
the experience of deviance. 80 male college students 
participated in an opinion exchange on political and 
social issues. Each S was made to feel that he was, on 
most issues, in the minority but in agreement with one 
other group member. Two variables were orthogonally 
manipulated during the exchange; stigma (the minority 
was either derogated by the majority, or there was no 
reaction to the opinion differences) and public vs secret 
minority status of S (the S either announced his opinions 
lo the group or merely listened to the opinions of others). 
After the opinion exchange, the S rated the attractiveness 
of the others in the group and then took part in a 
disguised test of social influence. Results suggest that 
only when minority members are stigmatized do they feel 
and act like social deviants.—Journal abstract. 

10087. Nesbitt, Paul D. & Steven, Girard. (U. Nevada, 
Reno) Personal space and stimulus intensity at à 
Southern California amusement park. Sociometry, 
1974(Mar) Vol. 37(1), 105-115.—Proposed that Ss 
should regulate intensity of stimulation from others by 
Positioning themselves relative to particular others 
according to the intensity of stimulation these indivi- 
duals provide, Male and female stimulus persons entered 
queues for attractions at an amusement park. In Study I. 
Ss immediately behind them in line stood further away 
When the stimulus persons wore brightly colored clothes 
(high stimulus intensity condition) than when they wore 
More conservative clothing. In Study 2, Ss similarly 
Mood further away when the stimulus persons U 
Perfume or after-shave lotion than when they used no 
Scent. Sex differences observed in this situation are 
somewhat contradictory to earlier findings. The inconsis- 
lencies are discussed in terms of the normative con- 
Straints of the artificial and self-conscious laboratory 
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setting as compared with a naturalistic s 
E dosi ralistic situation. (17 rel 
8. Payne, M. Carr; York, C, Michael & F; 
Joen. (Georgia Inst. of Technology, School of Psychelo 
gy) in measured social distance over time. 
Sociometry, 1974(Mar), Vol. XI), 131-136.—Administ- 
ered the Bogardus Social Distance Scale (SDS) to 96 
white male undergraduates at a technological college, 82 
white females at a liberal arts college, 192 mostly white 
students at a nonresident urban university, and 55 male 
and female black students at an urban liberal arts college 
in 1971. Results were compared with a 1965 study by J, 
Fagan and M. O'Neill (see PA, Vol 39:14943). Over the 
6-yr span, social distance showed overall decreases for 
the white Ss from the technological and liberal arts 
colleges, but not for Ss from the urban university or for 
the black Ss. Relative orders of the 26 SDS ethnic and 
political groups were highly correlated across time for all 
4 groups. Results are discussed in terms of S. S. Stevens's 
Es interpretation of the judgment process.Journal 
abstract. 

10089. Posavac, Emil J, & Pasko, Stanley J. (Loyola 
U., Chicago) Attraction, personality similarity, and 
popularity of the 
Journal of Social 
269-275.—Notes that when 
the social desirability of 
controlled in several recent studies of attraction, com- 
tradictory results were obtained. In the present study of 
variables correlated with similarity, the 4 

the 


endorsement frequency of the information defi 
stimulus pau was controlled. In aw 
enerality ol t research was E 
ez"? "är: lity test items, than E 
adjectives, to define the stimulus persons. Sa were 17. 
undergraduates, Results the i that 
Ss respond SC similarity and other —— these 
descriptions. Ss reported greater attraction 
ers defined by endorsements of characteristics 
and (b) similar others when the ty was controlled 
(as in Ue Wescher ee social desirability of. 
the stimulus person's i was controlled (as in 
revious research). (17 ref) Journal abstract. 
Roodin, Paul A. & Vaught, Glen M. 
. New York, ) Birth 
rere sed sheer erener en 
ve note. Journal A y, 
119-122 .—St the effect of birth order and statwi 
the E on volunteering fora psychological expendi 
were 120 firstborn and Zeng ber per 
a child psychology course, leering 
cantly Ittected by either birth order of matus of) 
for males or females. Data are discus du 
recent hypotheses concerning population e 
of publication of negative i 


rmm Vol. 39(2), 
1974(Apr), Vol. 
survey "t 200 black and 


of 140 crimes suggest 


seriousness 
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- considerable agreement among respondents on the 


relative ordering of the crimes; (b) only a small number 
of crime characteristics account for the variance from 
crime to crime in the average ratings received; and (c) 


- whether an individual's ratings of crimes agree with 


general normative trends depends heavily on formal 
educational attainment. 

10092. Scheier, Michael F.; Fenigstein, Allan & Buss, 
Arnold H. (U. Texas, Austin) Self-awareness and 
physical aggression. Journal of Experimental Social 
Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 10(3), 264-273.—Studied 
the inhibitory effects of self-awareness on physical 
aggression and whether an audience could successfully 
induce self-awareness and thereby inhibit aggression. In 
Exp I, 40 male undergraduates were given an opportuni- 


ty in the context of a learning experiment to aggress 


against women in the presence of a mirror, an audience 
(of 2 people), or neither. The mirror significantly 
inhibited aggressive responses (delivery of shocks), but 
the audience did not. In Exp II, 30 male undergraduates 
were assigned to high and low eye contact groups within 
the audience present condition and to audience absent 
and mirror absent or present conditions. An audience 
inhibited aggression, but only when there was frequent 
eye contact between the aggressor and the audience. The 
possible multiple effects that an audience might have on 
the Ss are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

10093. Seldman, Martin L.; McBrearty, John F. & 
Seldman, Shari L, (National Center for the Exploration 
of Human Potential, San Diego, Calif.) Deification of 


. marathon encounter group leaders. Small Group Beha- 


vior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 5(1), 80-91.—Investigated the effect 
of dependency needs (measured by the Edwards Perso- 
nality Preference Schedule) and sense of well-being 
(measured by the California personality Inventory) of 
marathon participants upon their evaluation of the group 
leader. 41 undergraduates were assigned to 4 marathons. 
In 2 groups, half the Ss were high-dependency/low-well- 
being and half were high-dependency/high-well-being. 
In the other 2 groups, half the Ss were low-dependency/- 
low-well-being and half were low dependency/high 
-well-being. 2 leaders, previously rated by peers and 
supervisors as high- and medium-functioning, conducted 
2 marathons each. High-dependency Ss rated leaders 
significantly more positively, overestimated the leader's 
functioning to a greater extent, and made more extreme 
ratings than did low-dependency Ss. No significant 
differences occurred between Ss at different levels of 
well-being. Such positive feedback to the leader, regard- 
less of his competence, may be a factor in the 
proliferation of untrained leaders.—G. Breed. 
10094. Silverthorne, Colin; Chelune, Gordon & Imada, 
Andrew. (U. San Francisco) The effects of competition 


and cooperation on level of prejudice. Journal of Social 


Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 92(2), 293-301.—Conducted 
a study with 60 white males to investigate the effects on 
prejudice of either a cooperative or competitive strategy 
adopted by either a white or a black partner (confedera- 
te). Results indicate that involvement in a game situation 
led to a reduction in prejudice when a white S had a 


white partner who cooperated or competed, or a black 
partner who cooperated. If the black partner competed, 
however, there was a statistically nonsignificant increase 


vu 
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in prejudice. Further, Ss tended to imitate the Strategy of 
their partner. Results are considered in relation to the 
general effect of competition and Cooperation in Society, 
(19 ref)—Journal abstract. 1 

10095. Slatin, Gerald Tu Kentucky) Forced 
deviation, conformity, and commitment. Journal of 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 86(2), 341-353.— Considers 
the effects of an initial period of “forced” nonconformity 
on the tendency to remain independent in later trials of 
an Asch-type experiment. Ss were 37 undergraduate 
sociology students randomly assigned to 1 of 10 
experimental or control groups. Nonconformity was 
forced in the sense that experimental Ss' choices were 
made to appear deviant by manipulating the choices of 
the fictitious discrepant majority who responded after 
experimental Ss. Experimental Ss conformed significant- 
ly less than control Ss during a subsequent block of trials 
where response order was reversed, thereby allowing 
experimental Ss to see the choices of the fictitious 
Majority before giving their choices. Findings are 
interpreted within a symbolic interaction framework. (16 
ref)—Author abstract. 

10096. Stewart, John E. & Rosen, Sidney. (Mercyhurst 
Coll.) Mediating effects of cost to audience and 
audience attractiveness on response to counterattitudi- 
nal role taking. Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 92(2), 251-257.—Investigated the mediating effects 
of recipient’s attractiveness and of perceived cost to 
Tecipient on the communicator’s evaluation of her own 
role, using a counterattitudinal paradigm with 40 female 
undergraduates. It was predicted that an S would 
indicate greater moral justification for her role but less 
enjoyment of the role, the more attractive the recipient 
appeared and the greater the cost of the recipients 
compliance. There were no singificant main effects of 
attraction or cost, but there was a significant Attraction X- 
Cost interaction effect on the moral aspects of the 
role. An explanation based on causal locus of recipient 
compliance is offered.—Journal abstract. ` h 

10097. Suzuki, S. & Matsumoto, I. (National Resear¢ 
Inst. of Police Science, Guidance Section, Tokyo, Japan) 
[Adolescents’ attitudes toward the guidance given Ü 
the policeman for smoking.] (Japn) Reports SECH 
National Research Institute of Police Science, 1973(Deo) 
Vol. 14(2), 174-182. 

10098. Tedesco, John F. & Fromme, Donald E ( 
Virginia) Cooperation, competition and personal space 


2 S 16—121.—Concep- 
Sociometry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 37(1), 1 interpersonal 


sing cohesive- 


dispersive motives and evaluated the influence © 
cooperation and competition on PS. 18: 
duates were given cooperative, competitive, 
Prisoner's Dilemma game experiences 
confederates. A seating measure of PS W e 
immediately following the treatments. It be i 
that the Ss would show a closer PS orena g he 
cooperative than to the competitive confederate n id 
orientation to the neutral confederate was pr e show- 
be intermediate. A forced-choice seating MT ted 
ed significantly different PS orientations 1n cooperative 
direction. The effects were due largely to the 
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treatment, with neutral and competitive treatments 
showing no significant differences.—Journal abstract. 

10099. Tolor, Alexander & LeBlanc, Richard F. 
(Fairfield U., Inst. for Human Development) An attemp- 
ted clarification of the psychological distance con- 
struct. Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
92(2), 259-267.— To determine whether J. L. Kuethe's 
(see PA, Vol 38:4135) social schemata technique reflects 
more the actual or desired patterns of social transactions, 
72 male and 35 female undergraduates were administer- 
ed 2 versions of this schematic space method and several 
measures of social preference (e.g., the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule). Ss were also observed in actual 
verbal and nonverbal social transactions in a number of 
situations. Males' free-placements were related to overt 
physical social responses; their replacements correspon- 
ded to social needs. Females' free-placements reflected 
social needs. (39 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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10100. Alcorn, Stephen; Griffith, Jerry & Miner, L. E. 
(Eastern Illinois U.) Comparison of articulation severity 
ratings of /s/ and /r/ by lower-, middle-, and upper 
Socioeconomic groups. Journal of Communication Disor- 
ders, 1974(Mar), Vol. 7(1), 79-87.—Compared judgment 
of degree of acceptability of /s/ and /r/ made by lower-, 
middle-, and upper socioeconomic status (SES) groups of 
Os. Stimuli were rated by the psychological scaling 
method of equal appearing intervals, using sounds made 
by 57 6-9 yr olds with articulation disorders. Results 
suggest that different SES groups viewed acceptability of 
specific phoneme errors in a similar manner. Moreover, 
Severity ratings varied systematically as a function of 
type of misarticulation, a finding explainable in acoustic- 
-perceptual and distinctive feature theory terms. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10101. Amir-Rahimi, Morteza & Eulenberg, John B. 
(Michigan State U.) A computer terminal with synthetic 
Speech output. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumen- 
tation, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 255-258.—Describes the 
hardware configuration and software for a voice-output 
communications station. Advantages of such a capability 
In computer-aided instruction and as an aid for the 
visually handicapped are noted. The man-computer 
communication station incorporates a relatively inexpen- 
sive digitally controlled voice synthesizer. 

10102. Baron, Robert J. (U. Iowa) A theory for the 
neural basis of language: II. Simulation studies of the 
model. International Journal of Man-Machine Studies, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 155-204.—Presents computer 
simulation studies of R. J. Baron's model proposed in 
1973. Processes demonstrated are (a) verbally directed 
recall of visual experience, (b) understanding of verbal 
information, (c) aspects of learning and forgetting, (d) 
the dependence of recognition and understanding on 
Context, and (e) elementary concepts of sentence 
production. A particular choice of control functions for 
the model are described, and algorithms for all major 
computational processes are given. All programming was 
done in FORTRAN IV and executed on an IBM 360/65 
computer.—Journal abstract. 
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10103. Bartley, S. Howard. (Michigan State U.) 
Defining the rubrics of psychology. Canadian Psycholo: 
gist, 1974(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 34-42.— Contrasts the func- 
tional view of a discipline with the traditional content 
View. According to the former, all data that aid in 
dealing with the purposes of the discipline are part of 
that discipline. The 3 categories of phenomena dealt with 
in psychology—human experience, body process, and 
overt behavior—each require separate vocabularies in 
order that communication can effectively occur. 2 
examples of the use of terms are given in discussing 
emotion and fatigue. (French summary)—Journal 
abstract. 

10104. Boshier, Roger; & Goodall, Russell. (U. 
Auckland, New Zealand) "'Offensive" language 
amongst “‘right-thinking” people. New Zealand Psycho- 
logist, 1973(Oct), Vol. 2(2), 70-75.—Asked 12 randomly 
selected respondents to rate 20 words in order of 
“offensiveness.” A further 88 respondents, who compri- 
sed a class of adult education students considered to be 
“right-thinking” indicated the number of times "offensi- 
ve" words had been used by them in 5 situations in the 
month prior to the survey. They were asked if “it should 
be a criminal offence to use . . . (offensive) . . . words 
in a public place." It was found that people do use 
offensive words, and it is concluded that the law bears 
little relation to the language attitudes and behavior of 
the respondents studied.—Journal abstract. 

10105. Breed, George & Colaiuta, Victoria. (U, South 
Dakota) Looking, blinking, and sitting: Nonverbal 
dynamics in the classroom. Journal of Communication, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 24(2), 75-81.—Observed classroom sea- 
ting patterns and viewing behaviors of 52 undergradua- 
tes. A master seating chart indicated where each stud 
sat each time he attended class. Students were assigni 
to groups suggested by the configuration of the master 
chart. Discriminant analyses were performed in which 
the dependent variables were test scores and nonverbal 
behavior. Higher test scores were associated with 
increased looking at the instructor, the amount of time” 
spent in writing, the amount of time spent looking - 
around, and reduced blinking. Territory, the independ ; 
ent variable, was nonsignificant. Results provide guideli- 
nes for instructors who want a rough assessment of their - 
students based on these cues. Seating position was 
associated with differential patterns of nonverbal beha- 
vior—those sitting in the center of the room behaved 
differently from those at the periphery.—P. Federman. 

10106. Brooks, G. P. (St. Francis Xavier U., Antigon= 
ish, Nova Scotia, Canada) The use of psychological 
concepts in the writings of an Irish psychiatrist in 
nineteenth century. Jrish Journal of Psychol 
1973(Win), Vol. 2(2), 102-112.— Discusses the psych 
gical concepts used in the work of Wi S. Hallaran, j 
early 19th century writer on insanity and its hr i 
Although his viewpoint was primarily that o Ba A 
psychology, his writing also incorporated the con i He 
associationism, temperament, and the issions. 

behavior than did hi 
placed a greater stress on holopical mat 
contemporaries who wrote about IER vo sm 
from a philosophical rather than a medich, EON 

10107. Carp, Louis. (Goldwater Memor Vas with 
York, N.Y.) Mozart: His sex life and E 
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|| comments on his use of obscenity. Psychology, 
| 1974(Feb), Vol. 11(1), 49-55.—Discusses Mozart's sexual 
|) history and love life and relates it to his deficient 
physical appearance and use of obscenity in his 
correspondence and writings. The significance _and 
interpretation of obscene words is considered in a 
psychoanalytic context. (24 ref) 

| 10108. Chastaing, Maxime. [Grammatical gender, 
| symbol of grandeur.] (Fren) Journal de Psychologie 
| Normale et Pathologique, 1973(Oct), No. 4, 427-451. 
| —Examines why, in the romanesque languages, the 
| feminine gender sometimes has a diminutive value and 
| the masculine gender often does. Responses to a 20-item 
questionnaire completed by French-speaking individuals 
|) indicated that with diminutives, the feminine diminishes 
| more than the masculine, but with augmentatives it 
| augments more. This finding requires further explana- 
li tion dealing with the value of the feminine augmentative 
Lo diminutive, and suggests studies in methodology and 
|) Psychology, particularly in view of the excessive vogue of 
|) “binary oppositions.” (35 ref)—L. A. Ostlund. 

^ 10109. Duncan, Starkey & Niederehe, George. (U. 
Chicago) On signalling that it's your turn to speak. 
|| Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 1974(May), 
|. Vol. 10(3), 234-247.—Hypothesized the operation of a 
H “speaker-state signal” in 2-person, face-to-face conversa- 
tions. Display of this signal by an auditor appears to 
indicate, among other things, that he is claiming the 
Speaking turn, differentiating this action from a “back- 
|| channel behavior," by which he merely acknowledges 
Some portion of the speaker's message. The signal also 
appears to play a part in the resolution of situations in 
which both participants simultaneously claim the speak- 
|) ing turn. The signal is defined as the display of at least | 
| of a set of 4 behavioral cues, 2 in paralanguage and 2 in 
| body motion. Data from detailed transcriptions of 
||. conversations and body-motion behaviors of a female 
client and a male therapist, and of 2 male therapists 
acquainted with one another support the hypothesis of a 
Speaker-state signal; however, there was not a perfect 
match between signal display and classifications of 
auditor back channels and of turn beginnings. Reasons 
for this finding are discussed. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10110. Etzel, Michael J. & Walker, Bruce J. (U. 

Kentucky) Effects of alternative follow-up procedures 
on mail survey response rates. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 59(2), 219-221. —Compared 
the effects on response rate by 700 consumers included 
in a large-scale mail survey of (a) not sending a follow-up 
letter, (b) sending a follow-up letter with a duplicate 
questionnaire and return envelope, and (c) sending a 
follow-up letter without duplicates, Results suggest that 
the best method is a follow-up without duplicates. (20 
ref)—Journal summary. 

10111. Fluharty, Nancy B. (U. Cincinnati) The design 
and standardization of a speech and language Screening 
test for use with preschool children. Journal. of Speech & 
Hearing Disorders, 1974(Feb), Vol. 39(1), 75-88.—Des- 
cribes a 3-part, 35-item screening test for use with 3-5 yr 
old children. The test design follows the transformation- 
generative grammar model and is based on developmen- 
tal studies of speech and language acquisition. A pilot 
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study with 203 Ss is discussed, and reliabilit idi 
measures are detailed. (41 ref)—Journal ES validity 

10112. Franzwa, Helen H. (Hunter Coll. City U New 
York) Working women in fact and fiction. Jumaa 
Communication, 1974(Spr), Vol. 24(2), eech 
ned characteristics of 155 female fiction characters in a 
sample of women's magazines. Data were obtained from 
all fiction appearing in 2 issues of each year, selected at 
5-yr intervals, of Ladies Home Journal, McCall's, and 
Good Housekeeping, during 1940-1970. 41% of the female 
characters were portrayed in a remunerative occupation 
outside the home, with 51% of these filling low status 
jobs (e.g., clerks, secretaries, or servants); 38% filling 
middle status jobs (e.g., teacher, nurse, stewardess, or 
commercial artists); and 11% filling high status positions 
(e.g. college professor, geologist, or museum director), 
Approximately / of the high status positions were held 
by married women.—P. Federman. 

10113. Gilpin, Andrew R. & Allen, Terry W. (Michi- 
gan State U.) More evidence for psychological correla- 
tes of lexical marking. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 845-846.— Gave 25 college students a 
checklist of names of 25 dimensions, as well as the 
lexically marked and unmarked antonyms describing the 
dimensions (e.g., evaluation: bad, good). Ss chose which 
of each pair was closer in meaning to the dimension 
name. On 21 of the dimensions, Ss chose the unmarked 
term, indicating that they were able to utilize informa- 
tion about lexical marking.—Journal abstract. 

10114. Giolas, Thomas G.; Butterfield, Earl C & 
Weaver, S. Joseph. (U. Connecticut) Some motivational 
correlates of lipreading. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 17(1), 18-24.—Investipated 
the relationship between lipreading and 3 personality 
variables: (a) locus of control, (b) evaluative style, and 
(c) incentive orientation. 48 5th and 6th graders were 
administered inventory measures of these personality 
variables and the John Tracy Test of Lipreading. l 
groups were formed, with each group differing 0n 
variable but comparable on the other 2. Iun 
oriented Ss lipread significantly more words er 
than did extrinsically oriented Ss. Since no uo 
rewards were offered, it may be assumed that ES 
intrinsically oriented Ss found some Wes Ka 
lipreading task itself, that is, self-satisfaction aa " 
something new and a sense of achievement W! itd 
grasped the meaning of some items. Conversely § i 
feedback, extrinsically oriented Ss apparently fou e 
reward in the lipreading task and, therefore, pe 
less well. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. lore: 

10115. Goldberg, Faye J. & Stabler, John R. Kay 
house Coll.) Black and white symbolism Ver 
International Journal of Symbology, Ve evoke 
37-46.— Indicates that the colors black and w! ne use 
affective associations which are reflected Deg 
these symbols to connote negative and Pow in Japanes? 
comparison of the use of these wor ea s a greater 
expressions with their use in English sugg e West 5 
polarization of these associations 1n, in Japanes? 
contrasted with the East. Black and v omplement 
symbology show a more harmonious an = B J 
y balance of opposites. Some ther B 
evocative nature of these colors as Sym 
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early experience with darkness and impulse control and 
the relation of color attitudes to skin color perception are 
discussed. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10116. Haggard, Mark. (Queen's U., Belfast, Northern 
Ireland) Selectivity for distortions and words in speech 
perception. British Journal of Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
65(1), 69-83.—Attempted to determine the role of 2 
types of perceptual selectivity in speech perception: (a) 
selection of a set of acoustical features characterizing 1 
word in a small vocabulary, specially listened for; and 
(b) selection of various acoustical distortions through 
which the speech stimuli as a whole were passed. Ss were 
groups of undergraduates, laboratory workers, and 
grammar school girls (M = 203). 2 experiments directed 
at possibility (a) failed to demonstrate tuning, although 
the selective listening instructions had been obeyed, as 
indicated by response biases on listened for words. 3 
experiments employed various distortions of speech and 
a redundant carrier phrase in the same distortion or 
undistorted. All 3 succeeded in showing higher intelligi- 
bility on words where the carrier phrase was also 
distorted. However, these effects corresponded to differ- 
ences of only 5-10% correct. They cannot explain active 
voluntary attention to an expected message, nor the 
exclusion of 1 of 2 competing messages. Rather they 
reflect autonomous processes of normalization and a 
perceptual filling out of deficient stimuli. Results are 
interpreted as favoring passive theories of speech 
perception at the word level, and the basic types of 
selective process involved in each type of finding are 
discussed. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10117. Huck, Schuyler W. & Gleason, Edwin M. (U. 
Tennessee) Using monetary inducements to increase 
response rates from mailed surveys: A replication and 
extension of previous research. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 59(2), 222-225. —Replicated 
a 1958 investigation by W. Kephart and M. Bressler 
Which demonstrated that the response rates to mailed 
questionnaires could be significantly increased by 
including a monetary incentive of $.25. In an experiment 
with 200 undergraduates, findings were that (a) a quarter 
($.25) is still an effective incentive, despite its devalua- 
tion during the past 15 yrs, (b) the Kephart and Bressler 
Study can be generalized beyond their unique target 
Population, and (c) a follow-up mailing sending the 
quarter to nonresponders rather than to everyone on the 
initial mailout saves about 50% of the cost of the 
financial incentive but does not significantly decrease the 
response rate.—Journal abstract. 

10118. Klatt, Dennis. (Massachusetts Inst. of Techno- 
logy) The duration of [s] in English words. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 17(1), 
51-63,—Measurements in recordings of 3 talkers indica- 
te that (a) duration of [s] depends upon whether the 
following Vowel is stressed, but the duration is independ- 
ent of the degree of stress on the vowel; (b) [s] is longer 
in prestressed position and shorter before unstressed 
vowels and in word-final position; (c) [s] does not 
depend „on position of a syllable in a word; (d) [s] is 
Shorter in multisyllabic words and in consonant cluster 
sequences; and (e) locations of syllable and morpheme 


oundaries do not influence duration of an intervocalic 
[s]. 24 ref) 
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10119. Laffal, Julius; Monahan, James & Richman, 
Peter. (Connecticut Valley Hosp., Psychological Serv- 
ices, Middletown) Communication of meaning in glosso- 
lalia. Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 92(2), 
277-291.—Glossolalia, or tongue speaking, is a phenom- 
enon of language associated with charismatic religious 
movements, The speaker, usually in a church-service 
context, utters languagelike sounds which are sometimes 
heard by others as speech in a foreign tongue. The 
Speech is regarded as inspired, and congregation mem- 
bers make an effort to interpret it, usually in moral 
terms. As part of an interview, a young minister who was 
an experienced tongue speaker was asked to speak in 
tongues in response to Specific theme words, His 
glossolalic responses were tape-recorded and played to 
audiences in 3 studies to see how well they could identify 
what the speaker was thinking about in each case. The 
audiences consisted of college students and staff of a 
psychiatric hospital (N = 8$. The findings were that 
audiences listening to glossolalia tended to make 
consistent judgments about the content, but what the 
speaker intended was not necessarily what the audience 
understood. Audiences preferentially attributed personal 
and affective content to plossolalic speech over other 
kinds of informational content. Findings are discussed in 
terms of the noncommunicative role of language in 
social sharing and cathartic expression. (16 ref) Journal 
abstract. 

10120. LaRiviere, Conrad; Winitz, Harris; Reeds, 
James & Herriman, Eve. (U. Missouri, Kansas City) The 
conceptual reality of selected distinctive features. 
Journal of Speech & aeta d Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
17(1), 122-133.—Conducted an rn in Mes 
large group of undergraduates was to cate; ^ 
ELI UL In each subexperiment, 2 groups of 10 Ss ` 
categorized, with immediate feedback, 90 stimuli consis- 
ting of 6 monosyllables arranged in 15 randomized 
blocks. One group, the feature-contrast group, could 
solve the categorization task on the basis of a feature 
contrast or rote memory. The 2nd group, a control 
group, could operate only on the basis of rote memory. 
Data are presented for the following features; 4 /-voeal- 
ic, +/-voice, +/-nasal, --/-continuant, and 4 /-stri« 
dent. Results indicate that the nasal, strident, and vocalic 
features had conceptual reality, that pairing à concep- — 
tually real feature with a nonconce tually real feature — 
did not improve performance, and that the data are not 1 
easily related to many existing notions of data concer 
ning distinctive-feature theory. (34 ref)—Journal abstract. | 

10121. LaRossa, Ralph. (U. New Hampshire) Inter: — 

H e structure. Journal of 
preting hierarchical messagi e ` 
Communication, 1974(Spr), Vol, 24(2), 61 S 
that the hierarchical structure in messages I5 à KE ; 
te to the development of communication - 
propositions are presented for developing — - 
tion models: (a) every communicated neci 0) dd 
of meaning—a report and a command; 
command aspect is more logical than the — aspect, 
and is therefore meta-information; 9 impli iy d Za 
may be transmitted both explicitly and i mechanism b 
(d) human communication i$ à SCH P. 
based on perceptions of the sel others 
Federman. 
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10122. Legrenzi, Paolo & Legrenzi Sonino, Maria. 
(Trent Higher Inst. of Social Sciences, Psychological 
Lab., Italy) Sentences universally quantified with 
complex predicates. Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e 
Psichiatria, 1972(Jul), Vol. 33(4), 398-413.— Different 
matching tasks show that even in the absence of any 
context, Italian-language speakers use universally quan- 
tified prepositions with distributive predicates disjointed 
(i.e., “All the circles are red or blue”) when they refer to 
a set made up by red and blue circles. The conjunctive vs 
disjunctive functions of "or" vs “and” are accounted for 
by differences in semantic representation—L. L'Abare. 

10123. Martin, Daniel E.; Hoops, H. Raymond & 

Shanks, James C. (Wayne State U.) The relationship 
between esophageal speech proficiency and selected 
Measures of auditory function. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 17(1), 80-85.—20 
unsophisticated listeners rated, on a 7-point scale, the 
speech proficiency of 21 male laryngectomees after 4 mo 
of therapy. All auditory measures—pure-tone average, 
speech reception threshold, speech discrimination, and 
esophageal speech discrimination—were significantly 
correlated with mean ratings of speech proficiency. The 
measure of the laryngectomees' ability to discriminate 
average esophageal speech was significant at the .01 level 
and accounted for 31% of the total variance in judged 
esophageal speech proficiency. 

10124. Marwit, Samuel J. & Neumann, Gail. (U. 
Missouri, St. Louis) Black and white children's compre- 
hension of standard and nonstandard English passages. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 66(3), 
329-332.—2 black and 2 white examiners administered 

. Standard English and nonstandard English forms of the 
Reading Comprehension section of the California 
Reading Test to 60 black and 53 white 2nd graders. The 
hypotheses that black Ss comprehend nonstandard 
English materials better than those in standard English 
and that white Ss comprehend standard English mater- 
ials better than those in nonstandard English were not 
supported. Within each form, white Ss generally obtain- 
ed higher scores than black Ss, and within each race, 
standard English presentations generally resulted in 
higher scores than nonstandard English presentations. 
Black Ss performed as well as white Ss under the white 
examiner-standard English condition only. Results are 
discussed in relation to other studies of the linguistic 
interference hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 

10125. McReynolds, Leija V.; En; Deedra & 
Dimmitt, Kay. (U. Kansas, Medical Center) Markedness 
theory and articulation errors. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Disorders, 1974(Feb), Vol. 39(1), 93-103. Sub- 
jected the articulation errors of 19 children (mean age4 
yrs and 3 mo) to a markedness analysis to determine 
whether their substitutions consisted of phonemes that 
were less complex than the target phonemes with respect 
to articulatory and perceptual effort. The unit for the 
analysis consisted of individual distinctive features and 
distinctive feature bundles. Changes in features from 
more complex to less complex and the reverse were 

explored. Results show that the Ss did not substitute 

consistently phonemes requiring less effort than the 
target phoneme. Their substitutions consisted of phone- 
mes that, according to markedness theory, might be 
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considered to require greater effor 
—Journal ey * than the target, 
10126. Novik, Neil. (U, Connecticut) Par, 
sing in a word-nonword classification tao 9 PO 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. Vë 
1015—1020.—Describes 2 experiments with a total E 
female undergraduates taking an introductory psycholo- 
gy course. Ss were required to indicate whether each 
stimulus in a series of consonant-consonant-consonants 
(CCCs), consonant-vowel-consonants (CVCs), words 
(CVC-type), and meaningful CCCs (e.g., JFK and LSD) 
was a word or a nonword. Reaction time (RT) was the 
dependent measure. The seriai model of word-nonword 
classification, which states that Phonological evaluation 
precedes memory search, would predict no differences in 
RT between the meaningless CCCs and the meaningful 
CCCs, since the 2 items are equally unlawful, The 
parallel model, which assumes that phonological evalua. 
tion and memory search occur simultaneously, would 
predict that RTs to meaningful CCCs would be greater 
than those to meaningless CCCs, because for the former 
type of item, there is confusion in finding meaning in an 
unlawful nonword. Results of Exp I support the parallel 
model in that RTs to meaningful CCCs were consistent! 
greater than those to meaningless CCCs. In Exp Il, RIs 
to frequent CCCs equalled RTs to nonfrequent CCCs, 
suggesting that the word-nonword decision was nol 
based on a frequency determination.—Journal abstraci, 
10127. Osgood, Charles E. & Hoosain, Rumjahn. (U. 
Illinois) Salience of the word as a unit in the perception 
of language. Perception & Psychophysics, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
15(1), 168-192.—Conducted 7 interlocking experiments 
with 171 undergraduates in which both guessing and 
recognition thresholds for words were compared with 
those for other linguistic units both smaller than 
(nonword morphemes and trigrams) and larger than 
(nominal compounds, ordinary noun phrases, kw 
nonsense compounds) the word. Thresholds were SE 
tently lower for words than for morphemes or trigra 
(matched or even much higher in visual usage frequency) 
and lower for word-like nominal compone 
“stumbling block") than for ordinary noun p alt 
(“copper block”) or nonsense compounds E Ü 
block). Prior exposure (through 2 correct Teo the 
ordinary noun phrases, nonsense compound spili 
constituent single words of nominal ee single 
cantly facilitated subsequent recognition O! Ee 
word constituents, but prior exposure to seque 
compounds had no effect whatsoever on is Re 
recognition of their single-word constituen ce in the 
show that (a) the word has special S ient 
perception of language, (b) the reason pr word 
the unique meaningfulness of the word a mechanism 
nominal compound) as a whole, and (c) ; dback from 
for this salience is the convergence uh Neu 
central mediational processes with fee integration [) 
peripheral sensory processes upon pe 
word-form percepts. (74 ref)—Journal Zoe Probing 
10128. Osgood, Charles E. (U. Minot) und 
subjective culture: 2. Cross-cultural Ka 2 Used 
of Communication, 1974(Spr), Vol. 24¢ 2 examine the 
the semantic differential technique language barr 
dimensions of affective meaning across 
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riers, The design included the basic measure, intercultu- 
ral correlations on basic measures, intracultural ranks of 
concepts on basic measures, componential analyses of 
ranks, and a pancultural distance matrix. The technique 
allows dimensions of subjective culture to be assessed 
quantitatively and has the potential to assess social 
change.—P. Federman. 

10129. Reid, L. Starling. (U. Virginia) Toward a 
grammar of the image. Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 81(6), 319-334.—Argues that a sentence is represen- 
ted at the conceptual level in terms of the structuring of 3 
relational roles connected with the key words (typically 
nouns) in the sentence. The verb, although not directly 
represented in this conceptual structure, nevertheless 
plays an important function in determining its character. 
It contracts the various role functions realized by each of 
the key words and is responsible for a series of selective 
operations that make salient sets of conceptual features 
that bring the participants into syntagmatic relationship 
with each other. On the basis of their shared conceptual 
features, the participants are further characterized in 
lerms of paradigmatic relations. These 2 kinds of 
relationships are shown to be related in different ways to 
the demands of various memory tasks. (2 p ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

10130. Robinson, Michael J. (Catholic U. of America) 
The impact of televised Watergate Hearings. Journal of 
Communication, 1974(Spr), Vol. 24(2), 17-30.—Conduc- 
led a telephone survey of 103 randomly selected persons 
in Oregon on the Ist day of the Senate Watergate 
hearings and again 2 mo later. A 2nd sample was drawn 
for the 2nd part of the survey. The survey assessed the 
consequences of the television coverage—who watched 
and how closely, who was influenced and in what 
direction, and whether the Democrats or Republicans 
benefited from the exposure. Results indicate that 
although almost 100% of the sample had knowledge of 
the Watergate incident, only / had watched the Ist day's 
hearings on television. Of the housewives in the sample, 
92% watched the Ist day's hearings. At the beginning of 
the 2nd month, % of the respondents had seen some of 
the hearings on television, and y claimed to watch the 
hearings almost every day. Opinions about President 
Nixon's involvement in Watergate remained relatively 
Stable over the 2-mo period. Data also suggest that 
Without television the population would have been 
functionally ignorant of Watergate. The hearings appear- 
ed to increase public frustration with political leaders 
and political institutions by increasing distrust of both 
Sides, (24 ref)—p. Federman. 

10131. Scheflen, Albert E. Some meanings of 
nonlanguage behavior in human communication. 
Journal of the Bronx State Hospital, 1974(Win), Vol. 2(1), 
17.— Describes some forms of behavior, other than the 

ehavior of speaking, which are used in human commu- 
nication. The significance of certain classes and usages is 
briefly described and illustrated with examples. Some 
Social issues are mentioned which arise, in part, from 
failure to recognize and understand nonlanguage beha- 
vior in human communication. Cross-cultural misunder- 
Standings and certain problems of deviant people are 
cases in point. The importance of making observations 
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and avoiding a purely psychological approach to this sort 
of behavior is stressed.—Journal abstract. 

10132. Schwartz, Arthur H. A Goldman, Ronald, (U. 
Kentucky) Variables influencing performance on 
Speech-sound discrimination tests, Journal of Speech d 
Hearing Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 17(1), 25-32.—Pre- 
sented stimulus items in 3 different contexts and under 2 
different deg conditions to a total of 72 nursery, í 
kindergarten, and Ist-grade children divided into. equi 
sized groups on the basis of age. Results indicate that. 
both the context of stimulus item resentation and the — 
Presence of background noise affected accuracy of | 
performance. Ss in all 3 groups consistently made more 
errors in the context using limited grammatical and 
Phonetic cues. Noise disrupted performance in all 
contexts, but the greatest disruption occurred in the 
paired-comparison context. It appears that contexts — 
employing grammatical cues were more resistant t0 
disruption from background noise. Results also indicate 
that Ss’ performance may have been affected by factors — 
other than their ability to discriminate speech sounds. 
(18 ref)—Journal abstract. 4 

10133. Silverman, S. M. A symbolic element in the 
PFLP  hijackings. nrermational Journal of Social 
Psychiatry, 1973(Fal), Vol. 193-4), 284-285.—Offers. 
psychoanalytic interpretation of the destruction of 
airliners hijacked by Palestinian commandos. The 
airliner, a “great bird,” represents a threatening mother 
figure which, in turn, is symbolic of Israel. 

10134. Streicher, Helen W. (Illinois Dept. of Mental 
Health, Inst. for Juvenile Research, Chicago) The girls in 
the cartoons. Journal of Communication, 1974(Spr), Vol. 
24(2), 125-129.—Observed television cartoons for several | 
weeks. Data were presented in terms of generalizations 
and exceptions. Many of the cartoons were all male, and S 
none were all female. Males were viewed as a target for — 
the girl's romantic inclinations. In a family situation, 4 of 
the children were females. Results show that 
outnumbered females 3 to | in ads for consumables, girls 
did not appear in ads for action toys, announcers were 
male, x girls were overrepresented in the doll and 
appliance commercials. Both males and females were a 
seen as being limited in scope. Males, as well as — 3 
were stereotyped (e.g, bumbling husbands, egomaniaca 
villains, brawny and brainless males), These portrayals 
may play a part in shaping the fantasies and aspirations 
of children.—P. Federman. (Royal Inst. o Toe 

10135. Sundberg, Johan. (Royal Inst. H 
Stockholm, Sweden) Articulatory interpretation of 
“singing formant." Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1974(Apr), Vol. 55(4), 838-844.—The bo 
formant” is a high spectrum envelope peak sir 
characteristic of vowel sounds produced in male ba? 5 
opera and est? ZER An bipes model i E 
vocal tract is capable of generating su mA 
that 3 dim are met: (a) The cross-sectional area 4 E 

6 times wider than that o 
the pharynx must be at least larynx. ege" 
the larynx tube opening. If so, the eod pe 
acoustically mismatched with the rest of the 1 


and an extra formant is added to the vocal tract tra 


function. (b) The sinus Morgagni es tune the — 


i This 
relation to the rest of the larynx tube. 
frequency of the extra formant to à value between 
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frequencies of the 3rd and 4th formants in normal 
Speech. (c) The sinus piriformes must be wide. This 
reduces the frequency of the 5th formant to about 3 kHz. 
X-ray studies of a raised and lowered larynx showed that 
these 3 conditions may be fulfilled when the larynx is 
lowered. Thus, the larynx lowering, typical of male 
professional singing, seems to explain the "singing 
formant" and other formant frequency differences 
between normal speech and male professional singing. 
—Journal abstract. 

10136. Tedesco, Nancy S. (U. Pennsylvania) Patterns 
in prime time. Journal of Communication, 1974(Spr), Vol. 
24(2), 119-124.—Studied the message system of prime- 
lime network dramatic television programing during 
1969-1972 to determine the effect on viewers. Males and 
females were equally likely to be portrayed as good or 
bad. Females were more often cast in light or comic 
roles, whereas more than ⁄ of the male Characters were 
found in crime, western, and adventure programs. More 
than ¥, of the females were married, compared with less 
than ¥, of the males. The personality of male characters 
was described as powerful, smart, rational, and stable, 
while females were more attractive, fair, sociable, warm, 
happy, peaceful, and youthful.—P. Federman, 

10137. Trosman, Harry. (U. Chicago) T. S. Eliot and 
The Waste Land: Psychopathological antecedents and 
transformations. Archives of General Psychiatry, 

1974(May), Vol. 30(5), 709-7i7.—T. S. Eliot's major 

poem, "The Waste Land," is considered a profound 

expression for the sense of alienation and meaningless- 
` hess that many have found characteristic of the spirit of 
/ the modern era. The poem was written by Eliot after a 
Series of personal crises that eventuated in exhaustion 
and depression and a brief period of psychotherapy. His 
illness can be characterized as a transitory narcissistic 
regression with partial fragmentation and loss of ego 
dominance. Through the help of his psychiatrist, R. 
Vittoz, a benign, Supporting super-ego figure, and his 
collaborative alter-ego, Ezra Pound, with whom he 
formed a self-confirming, mirroring transference, Eliot 
was able to return to creative work and use the 
experience of his illness to add a new dimension to 
English literature. (32 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10138. Waryas, Carol & Ruder, Kenneth. (U. Kansas) 
On the limitations of language comprehension procedu- 
res and an alternative. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Disorders, 1974(Feb), Vol. 39(1), 44-52. — Suggests that 
one of the problems associated with assessing children's 
receptive control of. language lies in the limitations of the 
traditional comprehension testing procedure. An alterna- 
tive to this procedure is proposed which is applicable to 
developmental research and clinical applications, and 
which allows a greater range of. receptive abilities to be 
assessed. (18 ref)—Journal abstract, 

10139. West, Lloyd W. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) 
Mapping the communication patterns of adolescents. 
Canadian Counselor, 1974(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 54-65.—Notes 
the current academic interest in interpersonal communi- 
cation. A rationale and technique for mapping the self- 
disclosure patterns of adolescents is Presented. An 
attempt is made to link the study of interpersonal 
communication to the mainstream of the ecological 
systems approach to the behavioral sciences. Counselors 
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are encouraged to experiment with the clini 

the Self-Disclosure Inventory for Adolescents et E 
report their experiences in the various Publications of t 
field. (French summary)—Journal abstract. i 

10140. ` Winnik, D. The Significance 
Psychoanalytical methods in historiography, Israel 
Annals of Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 1973(Deo), 
Vol. 11(4), 288-296.— Discusses the importance ot 
utilizing psychoanalytic methods in the analysis of 
history. It is suggested that psychoanalytic insight would 
help the historian to (a) determine the characteristics of 
the collective unconscious and its manifestation in 
leaders at any given historical period, (b) elucidate the 
human element which remains unaltered throughout 
history, and (c) understand his own motives for studying 
a certain historical era.—A. Olson, 

10141. Winograd, Terry. (Massachusetts Inst. of 
Technology) Artificial intelligence: When will computers 
understand people? Psychology Today, 1974(May), Vol, 
7(12), 73-19.—Acknowledges that computers are a long 
way from understanding people; however, research into 
Ways to program a computer to act on written instric: 
tions aids in understanding language. Computers will 
probably never learn to reason like men, but their use 
may lead to greater comprehension of the mysteries of 
the mind. 

10142. Wolkon, George H. & Moriwaki, Sharon, (U. 
Southern California, Medical School) The ombudsman 
Programme: Primary prevention of psychological disor- 
ders. International Journal of Social Wee 
1973(Fal), Vol. 19(3-4), 220-225.—Discusses ombu fs- 
man programs recently sponsored by mass media 
concerns to help individuals cope with public and private 
bureaucracy. Since the stress of coping with a complex 
and bureaucratic society is the cause of much mental 
illness, successful ombudsman programs may be viewed 
as preventers of mental illness. The relation of reality 
Stress to mental illness is considered. The ombudsman 
program of radio station KABC, Los Angeles, B 
described in detail. (19 ref) —W. R. Street. Ad 

10143. Zenatti, Arlette. (U. Paris X, France) ke A 
of childrens’ musical acculturation by means of a K sd 
melodic identification.] (Fren) Journal de Uu 
Normale et Pathologique, 1973(Oct), No. 4, he meli 
— Studied children's musical acculturation in t id HS 
dic domain at an early age. 3 musical See The 
studied: the pentatonic, the tonal, and the ES 
task was to discriminate between 2 melodie rs old of 
structure. Ss were 276 girls and 314 boys d Tt was 
normal IQ, and 64 girls 7-14 yrs old of IQ 5 lodi 0 
clearly more difficult for Ss to differentiate Se The 
atonal structure than pentatonic or tonal, ae the boys 
ability to discriminate first appeared at 6 yrs 
and at 7 yrs in the girls.—L. A. Ostlund. 
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10144. Andress, Vern R.; Franzini, Louis ie 
Marigold. (Loma Linda U.) A compare Word 
ual and heterosexual responses to the ve Psycholog), 
Association Test. Journal of cma the prim 
1974(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 205-207.—Compar: 
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responses of 82 male homosexuals with those of 100 
heterosexual undergraduate controls to the 60-word 
Menninger Word Association Test (M-WAT). The 
primary responses of both groups, which were equated 
on sex, age, and education, varied significantly from 
available normative data (p < .05) but did not differ 
from each other. This finding raises some question about 
the usefulness of word association tests as a diagnostic 
tool for differentiating between normal and deviant 
subgroups. Results suggest, in agreement with the gay 
activists, that the only major difference is their choice of 
sex object.—Journal summary. 

10145. Apfeldorf, Max; Smith, Walter J.; Peixotto, 
Helen E. & Hunley, Phyllis J. (Veterans Administration 
Center, Martinsburg, W. Va.) Is the representation of 
the objective body-image in figure drawings related to 
the personality characteristics of the drawer? Psycholo- 
gical Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 1015-1020. 

81 female college students drew a person, were 
photographed, and completed the Minnesota Multipha- 
sic Personality Inventory in an attempt to determine. 
whether Ss with certain personality characteristics make 
drawings that can be matched to their photographs. The 
personality characteristics studied were emotional ad- 
Justment, self-acceptance, field independence and positi- 
ve body cathexis. A low but significant correlation was 
found between matchability of drawings and emotional 
maladjustment. The findings are in a direction Opposite 
to that expected and suggest caution in making personal- 
ity interpretations regarding the representation of one's 
own physical features in drawings.—Journal abstract. 

10146. Banikiotes, Paul G. & McCabe, Sheridan P. (U. 
Notre Dame) Measurement of self-disclosure: Self- 
report, ratings of peers and supervisors. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 754.—10 counseling 
Psychology trainees were rank-ordered by each other 
and their supervisor on disclosure in counseling and 
personal situations. Ss also completed the Jourard Self- 
Disclosure Questionnaire (JSDQ). Significant positive 
correlations were found between the 2 disclosure 
dimensions on both peer and supervisor ratings. There 
Was à negative relationship between JSDQ scores and 
Supervisor's ratings of Ss” personal disclosures. 

. 10147. Baruch, Grace K. (Worcester Foundation for 
Experimental Biology, Mass.) Maternal career-orienta- 
tion as related to parental identification in college 
women. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
4(2), 173-180.—Examined the relation of identification 
Preferences in 130 female undergraduates to maternal 
work history and maternal career attitudes, using direct 
forced-choice questions about the perceived similarity 
and desire to emulate (“pattern preference”) the mother 
Or the father. It was hypothesized that mothers who 
participated in work and desired a career would be more 
attractive models, compared to the father, than mothers 
Who were not career-oriented. These hypotheses were 
based On the notion that role status, power, and 
satisfaction, which are important in identification moti- 
vation, are generally greater in working mothers. 
Findings tend to support this argument and are interpre- 
ted using Ss’ explanations of their identification choices. 
(23 ref)— Journal abstract, 
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10148. Bass, Barry A. & Ninios, Philip N. (Indiana 
State U.) The effects of verbal reinforcement upon the 
WAIS performance of normal adults. Journa! of Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 170-172. -Compared 
the WAIS scores of undergraduates who received verbal 
encouragement (i.e., "good") after every correct response 
with those of Ss who received no reinforcement. Results 
show that the IQ scores of verbally reinforced Ss were 
consistently and, in most cases, significantly higher than. 
those of nonreinforced Ss. 

10149. Baumann, Urs. (U. Zurich, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Switzerland) [Inter- and intraindividual retest-reliability 
in a personality inventory.] (Germ ) Psychologie: Schweiz- 
erische Zeitschrift für Psychologie und ihre Anwendungen, 
1974, Vol. 33(1), tie avenigated the test-retest 
reliability of the Freiburger Personality Inventory usin, 
78 19-yr-old males. With an average test-retest interval 
of 12 mo, correlations were lower than those previously 
reported. Mean scores remained the same, while the 
variances tended to increase, Intra-individual retest 
correlations of profiles showed a great variability. 
Extremely high or low profile stability groups did not 
have characteristic personality profiles. (French summa- 
ty)—English summary. 

10150. Cattell, Raymond B. (U. Illinois) How good is 
the modern questionnaire? General principles for 
evaluation. Journal of Personality Assessment, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 38(2), 115-129.— Considers that questionnaires are 
formally vulnerable to faking, but suffer additionally and 
unnecessarily from lack of a t regarding the 
unitary traits through which scales are to be validated, 8 
basic requirements for construction of factor-true scales 
are presented, and it is shown that | or more is missing 
for 80% of recently published studies, R ition that ` 
differences of procedure have, additionally, led to ` 
primary and secondary structures, respectively, would 
also reduce the apparent chaos of trait scale concepts. (2 

ref)—Journal abstract. 

j 10151. Cohen, David B. (U, Texas, Austin) Effect of 
personality and presleep mood on dream recall. Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 82), 151-156. 
—Confirmed and extended previously reported evidence: 
of a predictable association between presleep mood and 
dream recall. Of 81 college women who served as 
infrequent (but not frequent) dream recallers were 
likely to recall dreams when presleep self-confidence 
lowest than when it was highest for an individual S. This 
result directly contradicts the repression h of 
dream recall. In addition, for habitually low self-confi 
dent and “sensitizer” Ss only, the lowest SEH 
rating during a 5-day recording eier was associal 

with unpleasant dream affect; the highest self: d 
rating was associated with pleasant dream affect. d 
findings support the hypothesis that the relationship 
between presleep mood and dream Beier 
enduring S echte that reflect coping 
ness. (24 re 'ournal abstract. , 

We Cohen, David B. (U. Texas, Annin) Tes 
perchance to recall a dream: Repression 
demon who conceals and hoards our forget b) 
Psychology Today, 1974(May), Vol. (12), 


S the reasons why 
rts a series of e loring 
Be are often forgotten. 


many believe 
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Tepression is responsible, the experiments failed to 
Support such an hypothesis. Instead, the interference of 
normal behavior seems largely responsible for the 
forgetting of dreams. The salience a dream has for the 
dreamer appears to be related to whether he will 
remember it at all, even briefly.—E. J. Posavac. 

10153. Dixon, James C. (U. Florida) The effect of 
Social desirability on two dimensions of self-evaluation 
in two cultures. Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 92(2), 167-171.—Investigated the effect of change in 
conditions of test administration on self-reported intro- 
Version-extraversion and neuroticism as measured by the 
Maudsley Personality Inventory (MPI). 3 groups of 40 
students at a North American, Central American, and 
South American university completed the MPI under 
standard conditions based on standard test norms, and 
under a condition in which S knew that self-report would 
be compared with reports about him by 3 well-known Ss 
named by him. Self-reported scores and others’ reports 
agreed with standard MPI extraversion norms, but self- 
reported neuroticism was significantly higher compared 
to MPI norms and others’ reports. There were no 
significant differences between universities. The differen- 
tial effect on neuroticism was interpreted in terms of 
social desirability response set.—Journal abstract. 

10154, Ekehammar, Bo; Magnusson, David & 
Ricklander, Louise. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) An interac- 
.. tionist approach to the study of anxiety: An analysis of 
an S-R inventory applied to an adolescent sample. 
Scandinavian. Journal of Psychology, 1974, Vol. 15(1), 
4-14.—Constructed an inventory of anxiety according to 
the "S-R format" (ie, with situations and responses 
selected separately). The inventory employed 17 situa- 
tion scales, Supposed to induce different degrees of 
anxiety, and 18 response scales, supposed to represent 
different reactions to anxiety-evoking stimuli. The 
^ to 128 16 yr olds in an attempt to 
estimate the relative proportions of variance from the 
different variance sources. Results show that individuals 
and situations contributed only about 6% each of the 
total variation, responses about 19%, the simple interac- 
tions about 3095, and the residual about 40%. Factor 
analyses of the situation and Tesponse scales showed that 
these scales were multidimensional. For the response 
Scales 2 main factors were isolated, interpreted as 
Psychic Anxiety and Somatic Anxiety. For the situation 
scales 3 main factors were isolated, interpreted as Threat 
of Punishment, Anticipation Fear, and Inanimate 
Threat. (49 ref) —ournal abstract. 

10155. Elton, Charles F. & Rose, Harriett A. (U. 
Kentucky) Prediction of productivity from personality 
test scores. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 66(3), 424-431.—Investigated ‘the rela- 
tionship between the quantity of nonacademic achievem- 
ents and personality test scores. The total nonacademic 
score—the dependent variable—was derived from 9 
nonacademic achievement scales on the American 
College Test. The predictor variables consisted of 14 
scale scores from the Omnibus Personality Inventory 
(OPI) and | academic aptitude measure. The relationship 
between the predictor and dependent variables was 
analyzed by a stepwise regression analysis for 505 male 
and 496 female undergraduates. In à replication, the 
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number of students consisted Of 1,329 men and | 
women. The Social Extroversion, Estheticism 5.4 
Impulse Expression scale Scores on the OP] c 
best predictors of the number of self-reported a A 
plishments in each analysis. (18 Tef)— Journal abstra. 

10156, Galassi, John P.; DeLo, James eg 
Merna D. & Bastien, Sheila, (West Virginia U) ‘ 
College Self-Expression Scale: A measure of assertive. 
ness. Behavior Therapy, 1974( Mar), Vol. 5(2), 165-17), 
—Describes the College Self-Expression Scale (CSES) a 
50-item self-report inventory of assertiveness in college 
students. The CSES taps 3 dimensions of assertiveness 
(positive and negative assertiveness, and self-denial) in a 
variety of interpersonal contexts (e.g. family, peers, 
business relations, and strangers). Normative data were 
obtained from 4 groups of 261 college students (intro- 
ductory and graduate psychology students, and elemen- 
tary and secondary student teachers). Test-retest (2 wks) 
reliability coefficients for 91 introductory and 4j 
graduate students were .89 and .90, respectively, The 
CSES correlated positively with 11 scales of the Adjecti- 
ve Check List (ACL) which were consistent with self- 
assertiveness, and correlated negatively with 5 ACL 
scales consistent with nonassertivenss. Situational factors 
may have attributed to the low correlation between 
supervisor ratings and self-ratings on the CSES (.19 p 

< .04). —L. Gorsey. 

10157. Grossin, William. (U. Nancy IL, Franci) 
[Influence of time on the personality of pieceworkers vs 
salaried workers.] (Fren) Journal de Psychologie Normale 
et Pathologique, 1973(Oct), No. 4, 409-425.— Compared 
2 categories of workers doing the same work at the same 
factory (N = 66). One group was salaried, the other on 
piecework. In contrast to salaried workers, iert 
lived in a short past and a limited future, often ker 
great hopes or plans, and in a relatively empty es, 
is suggested that the pieceworker is e d 
conceptualizing his own time and has less and weal 
himself to express. Thus he experiences a true loss of Sell 
—L. A, Ostlund. 

10158. Hamilton, J. Ogden. (Indiana U., od 
School of Business) Motivation and risk taking m i 
A test of Atkinson's theory. Journal of TER 
Social Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 29(6), 856-8 Hm 
ted J. W. Atkinson's theory of motivation and e Ni 
behavior, which postulates that (a) people risks 
achievement motivation tend to approach mo GU 
and those with high motive to avoid failure e en 
such risks, and (b) both tendencies are greates! 31 male 
subjective probability of success is exactly A d 

E P SO dard measures 
high school seniors completed standa id failure, an 
motive to seek success and motive e ss, Play Was 
each then independently played a ring SEL reliable 
structured so that each S empirically SS 10 throw 
estimate of his expected score in ringers s of distances 
from any allowable distance. In their cho predic 
on 10 subsequent throws, Ss showed the Poen; 


i d to! 
tendencies, but with respect to an expectet "o rel) 
4 ringers, not the 5 predicted by the theory. 
—Journal abstract. Akron) 


U. 
10159. Hayslip, Bert & Darbes, Am Holtzman 


: ` " 
Intra-subject response consistency of Aerem) 
Inkblot Technique. Journal of Personality 
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1974(Apr), Vol. 38(2), 149-153.—40 18-30 yr old 
undergraduates produced 5 rather than 1 response/card 
to evaluate the validity of the criticisms of the Holtzman 
Inkblot Technique's (HIT) limitation of the S to his Ist 
response to each card. Results support the conclusion 
that 1 response/card is misleading, and that additional 
responses to each blot may be needed to present a more 
accurate, representative picture of the S as reflected in 
his HIT scores. Various S-specific and test-specific 
factors possibly influencing the results are mentioned, 
and should be taken into account in evaluating the 
results.—Journal abstract. 

10160. Helfrich, Hede & Dahme, Gisela. (U. Ham- 
burg, Psychological Inst., W. Germany) [Are hesitation 
phenomena in spontaneous speech indicators of perso- 
nality-specific means for dealing with anxiety?] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Sozialpsychologie, 1974, Vol. 5(1), 55-65. 

Studied the relationship between hesitation phenome- 
na in speech and anxiety. On the basis of Byrne's 
Repression-Sensitization scale, 24 male cadets in the 
West German Army officers school were classified as 
repressors, neutrals, and sensitizers. Ss were then 
exposed to 3 levels of anxiety. Differences in the 
frequency of long pauses (1.2 sec or longer) were 
reported among repressors, neutrals, and sensitizers, but 
not for shorter duration pauses. (36 ref)—English 
abstract. 

10161. Horio, Haruyo. (Kyoto U., Japan) [A study of 
ego strength: Relationship between Barron's Es scale 
and RPRS.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 44(5), 233-240.—Examined the relation- 
ship between the Barron Ego-Strength (ES) scale and the 
Rorschach Prognostic Rating Scale (RPRS), both of 
Which are considered to be prognostic indicators for 
psychotherapy. A questionnaire containing 65 items 
from the ES scale was administered to 189 adults. The 
Rorschach test was individually administered to a 
randomly selected group of 31 of these adults, and the 
protocols were scored for all 6 RPRS components: M, 
FM, m, Sh, C, and FL. None of the correlations between 
ES scores and each of the 6 RPRS scores were 
significant. 6 factors emerged from a factor analysis of 
cale—a general factor relating to the absence of 
symptomatology, Rational Religious Behavior and Self- 
Confidence, Free Moral Posture, Physical Health and 
Physiological Stability, Sense of Reality, and Absence of 
Phobias. Correlations between RPRS components and 
these 6 factors indicate that the ES scale and the RPRS 
have elements in common, but that the ES scale 
Primarily measures the absence of specific ego weakness, 
and not basic and inner ego strength, as reflected in the 
M and Sh scores of the RPRS.— English summary. 

,10162. Karson, Samuel & O'Dell, Jerry W. (Eastern 
Michigan U.) Is the 16PF factorially valid? Journal of 
Personality Assessment, 1974(Apr), Vol. 38(2), 104-114. 
— Examined the factor structure of the items of the 1962 
16 PF Form A using as Ss 499 air traffic controllers. It 
ys found that the test does indeed measure the primary 
E it purports to measure, although several of the 
actors found did not correspond well with the ideal 
pattern to be expected with the 16 PF on this special, 
anly selected sample of American males. Results are 

Ot as discouraging to the 16 PF user as would be 
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indicated by other recent studies which shared cert: 
methodological shortcomings. (15 ref)—Journal abstra 

10163. Lacey, L. A, & Erickson, C. E. (U.S. Nin 
Weapons Center, Personnel Assessment, China Lal 
Calif.) Psychology of scientist: XXXI, Discriminability 
a creativity scale for the Adjective Check List amor 
scientists and engineers. Psychological — Report 
1974(Jun), Vol. 343, Pt. 1), 755-758. —Divided 1 
scientists and engineers at a large research and develoy 
ment laboratory into high and low creatives on the basi 
of creativity scores on a biographical inventory. Conver 
tional scales on the Adjective Check List discriminate 
better between the high and low creatives than did ai 
empirically constructed creativity scale developed by / 
M. Smith and C. E. Schaefer (see PA, Vol 44:3641) 
—Journal abstract. 

10164. Leva, Richard A. (State University Coll. New 
York, Fredonia) Performance of low-susceptible Ss on 
Stanford Profile Scales after sensory deprivation. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34, Pt. 1), 
835-838.— Distinguishes between susceptibility measu- 
red by the Stanford Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale 
(SHSS), which contains a predominance of ideomotor 
items, and by the Stanford Profile Scales of Hypnotic 
Susceptibility (SPS), which contain more cognitive items. 
Both measures were administered to 10 male undergra- 
duates. Low-susceptible Ss subjected to 6 hrs of sensory 
deprivation showed moderate increases on the SHSS, à 
result consistent with previous research. However, these 
Ss showed no gains on the SPS. It is concluded that the 
effect of sensory deprivation may be limited to low- 
susceptible Ss.—Journal abstract. 

10165. Littlefield, Robert P. (Texas Woman's U.) Set, 
disclosure among some Negro, white, and Mexican- 
American adolescents. Journal of Counseling Men 1 
1974(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 133-136.—Administered Ww. k 
Rivenbark’s revision of the Self-Disclosure Question- d 
naire to 100 black, 100 white, and 100 Mexican-Ameri- 
can 9th graders. Each group was com, of an equal 
number of males and females. Females reported more 
disclosure than males; when sexes were pooled, the white 
Ss reported the greatest amount of disclosure, the — 
Mexican-American group least. Males favored the — 
mother as the target of most disclosure, whereas for all 
groups the least favored target of self-disclosure was the | 

T.— Journal abstract. 
IEN Marzolf, Stanley S. (Illinois State U.) Common 1 
sayings and 16PF traits. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 202-204.— ndergraduates come — 

ed the amount of influence some 

pleted the 16 PF and rat i 
common sayings (eg, “actions speak louder than : 
words") had over their behavior and attitudes. The most — 
influential statements were found to be — ’ 
achievement and interpersonal relationships. eg 1 
relationships were obtained aaa L4 hi ` traits k 

rted familiarity with and influenci 
"Tote, Massarenti, Léonard. (School of Gen i 
Educational Sciences, Keeper ` [The test. d 
"Arbres iguet"': à 
(Fren) ee Dri E 
logie und ihre Anwendungen, 1974, Vol. Sec 
—Evaluated the use of the Arbres de Kei 
measurement of creativity. It is suggested, i 
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||| this "creativity" is nothing more than the ability to make 
combinations within a structure, and that the only 
creative act consists of inventing a new configuration 
which surpasses the last one. This hypothesis was 
" confirmed on the basis of the many isomorphisms found 
‘in the configurations produced by 15 yr old students and 
by a factor analysis which placed the test midway 
between intelligence tests of deductive reasoning and 
what can be termed “inductive thinking.” A study of the 
relationship between the “Arbres de Riguet” test and the 
Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking is planned. (Ger- 
man summary)—English summary. 

10168. Meili-Dworetzki, Gertrud. [Operative and 

figurative aspects of development in a figure 
- completion test: Il. The effect of test modifications.] 
(Germ) Psychologie: Schweizerische Zeitschrift für Psy- 
chologie und ihre Anwendungen, 1974, Vol. 33(1), 62-88. 
. —Investigated the effects on subsequent performance of 
modifying a figure completion test. 3 methods were used: 
(a) children were presented with a plastic model either 
with or without a trunk and asked to compare the 2 
. models; (b) before presenting the models, tasks involving 
drawing or combining parts made of paper or plastic 
tasks to form a man were conducted; or (c) the original 
models were modified by drawing the graphic one in an 
uninterrupted outline so that there were no borders 
between head and limbs, and by having slight separa- 
lions between the sections of the plastic model to 
accentuate the articulation. Results suggest that atten- 
tion directed at the trunk does not depend so much on 
the material or dimensionality of the model, but on the 
fact that according to the type of task and configuration, 
2 different strategies are used: either perception of the 
most visually prominent features (e.g., head) or articula- 
tion of the whole with its main parts. (French summary) 
—English summary. 

10169. Milner, Joel S. & Moses, Thomas H. (Western 
Carolina U.) Effects of administrator's gender on sexual 
content and productivity in the Rorschach. Journal o, 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 159-16]. 
— Results of a study with undergraduates show that (a) 
Ss' Rorschach protocols contained fewer sexual respon- 
ses when E was of the opposite sex; (b) the male-E-male- 
S combination produced the largest percentage of sexual 
responses; and (c) no significant gender differences in 
overall productivity (e.g., the total number of Rorschach 
responses) were obtained. 

10170. Newhouse, Robert C. (Kansas State U.) 
Reinforcement-responsibility differences in birth order, 
grade level, and sex of children in grades 4, 5, and 6. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 
699-705.—Examined the relationship between reinfor- 

cement responsibility (a measure of locus of control) and 
sex, birth order, and grade level in 800 children in 
Grades 4-6. Data were analyzed by a2 x 3 x 3 
unbalanced factorial design with a covariate adjustment 
(sex by birth order by grade level). Results indicate that 
(a) only-born children assumed credit for a lesser 
number of positive events than firstborns or later borns, 
(b) 4th graders were more inclined than Sth and 6th 
graders to assume credit for their successes and less 
likely to accept responsibility for their failures, and (c) 
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females were more accepting of blame for fa; 
males (p <  .05) for all comparisons. Joya Bé 

10171. Niederland, William G. (State U, New Yor 
Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn) Psychoanal 
concepts of creativity and aging: Psychoanalytic de 
proaches to creativity. Journal of Geriatric pu 
1973, Vol. 6(2), 160-168.— Discusses 6 factors in a 
creativity derived through clinical observations of 1) 
artistically creative patients: (a) a more or less consider- 
able degree of Psychopathology; (b) the ego's marked 
capacity for single-mindedness and isolation; (c) with- 
drawal from complex emotional involvements; (d) 
restive and moody relation to reality; (e) heightened 
sensory, perceptual, and intellectual sensitivity to stimu: 
li; and (f) the restitutive function of the ego. Attention iş 
focused on the restitutive function with body and love 
object losses, real or fantasied, as the conditioning 
factors in the creative effort. Artistic activity serves to 
replace the object lost and restore the preloss condition, 
Incidents from the life histories and works of Rembrandt 
and Goya illustrate the restitutive strivings of these 
artists —S. Y. Moriwaki. 

10172. Noll, Gary A. & Watkins, John T. (DuPage 
County Health Dept., Div. of Mental Health, Wheaton, 
Ill.) Differences between persons seeking encounter 
group experiences and others on the Personal Orienta: 
tion Inventory. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1974(May), Vol. 21(3) 206-209.—Administered the 
Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) to 39 male and 40 
female undergraduates who participated in encounter 
groups and 40 male and 44 female undergraduates who 
declined to participate. Differences discovered were 
attributable primarily to the more self-actualized nature 
of the females who sought encounter group experiences, 
The Sex x Participatory Status interaction was ho 
cant for the 2 major POI scales, Time Competent an 
Inner Directed. Participating females had higher scores 
on 9 of the 10 minor POI scales, while ec 
males were lower than each of the other groups ae 
the scales. It is suggested that females may be more ht 
to seek novel experiences in a variety of ways anc SC 
males may be seeking encounter group experiel 
because of a deficiency motivation.—L. Gorsey. Eni] 

10173. Nowicki, Stephen & Duke, Marshall P. Gei i 
U.) A locus of control scale for noncollege as Me 
college adults. Journal of Personality we adul 
1974(Apr), Vol. 38(2), 136-137.—Describes a n Dë 

i Ss with as lil 
locus of control scale suitable for use on Ss w Strickland 
as a 5th grade reading ability, the Nowicki- bily and 
Internal-External control scale for be : 
validity data are presented for groups © U. 

10174. O'Brien, Robert P. & Patton, wile 
Florida) Development of an objective scor!i Sg wall 
for the Kinetic Family Drawing. Journal d eg 
Assessment, 1974(Apr), Vol. 38(2), 156- cand 
recent research on the Family Drawing es Drawing 
Burns and S. H. Kaufman’s Kinetic EO 
(KFD). An objective scoring method for a 
constructed, and predictive Sc academic gl a 
anxiety, general self-concept, school ani essive bt 
concept, social and peer self-concept, Se jsolationa 
vior, withdrawal behavior, and We, administra 
behavior were presented, using data from 
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tion of the Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory and the 

Children’s Manifest Anxiety Scale to 37 female and 42 

male 4th-8th graders. Teachers also completed the 

School Behavior Checklist for each child. (23 ref) 
Journal abstract. 

10175. Roweton, William E. (Indiana State U.) 
Measuring ` creativity: Brief ` notes. Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol, 11(1), 47-48.— Discusses problems in 
measuring creativity, the effects of differential curricu- 
lum experiences on originality, and the need to study 
creativity factors in individuals rather than by group 
comparison. The use of individual performance-change 
curves at various developmental and training stages and 
with various tasks is recommended. 

10176. Saunders, Thomas R. (Brooke Army Medical 
Center, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex.) Effects of trait anxiety 
9n noncontent verbal behavior in a standardized 
interview. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
30(2), 137-142.—A ‘total of 42 college students designa- 
ted as high, medium, or low in trait (chronic) anxiety, as 
measured by the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory, were 
interviewed twice via an automated videotape procedure, 
The noncontent speech measures employed proved 
reliable, and analysis of speech patterns revealed a U 
curve between anxiety and temporal speech patterns, 
Low-anxious Ss manifested greater overall productivity 
than medium-anxious Ss, while high-anxious Ss occupied 
an intermediate position more similar to the low-anxious 
group. In addition, low-anxious Ss were found differen- 
tially more productive on the 2nd interview, which 
Suggests superior acquisition of the interview task. (19 


ref)—Journal summary, 
10177. Schneider, Johann P. (U. Saar, Social Psycho- 
logical Research Center on Development Planning, 


Saarbrücken, 


W. Germany) Note on the factorial 
Structure of a 


symbolic measure of authoritarianism. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 
775-777 Investigated the factorial structure of a new 
symbolic authoritarianism measure by H. W, Hogan (see 
PA, Vol 45:6288) which assumes that there is a negative 
relationship between preference for stimulus complexity 
and authoritarianism. The effects of different statistical 
coefficients on the factorial results are examined, using 
data obtained from 141 soldiers, Results demonstrate 
that complexity is a multidimensional phenomenon; the 
factorial component or components of the test which 
discriminate best between high and low authoritariansm 
could not be determined.—A. Olson, 

10178. Silverman, Bernie I. & Whitmer, Marvin. 
(Roosevelt U.) Astrological indicators of personality. 
Journal of Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 87(1), 89-95.—A 
total of 130 college students and faculty indicated how 
Aggressive, ambitious, creative, intuitive, and extroverted 
they thought they were on 9-point rating scales and then 
completed the Eysenck Personality Inventory. Each S 
also designated à friend who described the S on the same 
d of rating scales. Since Ss’ exact birth times were 
EM it Was possible to determine their sun, moon, 
id ascending signs. Results show that the astrological 

icators of personality were not related to either self- 


we riplions or friends’ descriptions of the Ss’ personali- 
1es.— Journal abstract. 
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10179. 
Victoria, 
ysenck 


bility scale and the Edwards Social Desirability scale, to 
100 undergraduates. Form B of the EPI, together with 
the 2 social desirability (SD) scales, was administered to 
another 145 undergraduates. Results indicate that, with 
the exception of a correlation between ESD scores and 

traversion scores on EPI Form A, Extraversion was 
not significantly correlated with SD. Both EPI Form A 
and Form B Neuroticism (N) scores were significantly 
correlated with both measures of SD. Results indicate 
that SD variance on the N scale is of importance for the 
interpretation of personality studies involving N as a 


variable.— Journal abstract. 

10180. Teevan, Richard C. & Fischer, Robert I. (State 
U. New York, Albany) Hostile press and internal versus 
external standards of success and failure. Psychological. 
Reports, 1974(un), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 855-858. Admin- 
istered a 12-item true-false questionnaire to 44 male 
undergraduates to determine whether they conceptualiz- 
ed success and failure in terms of internal or external 
locus of control. Ss were also given a measure of fear of d 
failure (the Hostile Press measure, which utilizes Thema- 
tic Apperception Test cards). Results support the 

rediction that Ss with high Hostile Press scores would 

s higher on external locus of control than Ss low on 
Hostile Press. Equivalent results were achieved in 
replication studies with 64 high school juniors and 50 
college students.— Journal ebe? geng, Lina 

10181. Tomlinson-Keasey, C. (U. Nel ‘a, Lincoln) 
Role variables: Their influence on female motivational 
constructs. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974(May), 
Vol. 21(3), 232-237.—Studied fear of success in 2 groups 
of women (N = 240): older married coeds (mean 
age = 31.72 yrs) and younger unm: rried coeds (mean 
age = 20.07) The 2 groups had significantly different | 
levels of fear of success as well as different patterns of | 
responding to situationally determined cues. In addition, 
cues with ër actors elicited more fear of success than 
cues with male actors, Results are interpreted as an 
indication of the conflict between society's role demands 
for females and the personal aspirations of females. (17 
ref)—Journal abstract. ; 

mi Vollmer, Fred. (U. Bergen, Psychological Inst, ` 
Norway) Gordon Allport on the definition of "n 
Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1974, Vol. IUS I 
—G. Allport objects to rational definitions o 
personality because, by equating personality with ob 
vable phenomena, personality is reduced to som be 
subjective. His view on e e aaa 

owever, but 1 of several possi le views. A 
e plea for an operational definition o 

ually well be based on the phen M 
tion tat for humans, to exist means to appear : 
world for someone, n ve E 
not have to be thought of as e n 
mind. To be studied empirically, EE Sec 
knowable, and it must be defined in terms S Er 
known. It is concluded that postulating an internal 
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structure behind or within the phenomena known as 
“personality adds no meaning to the concept.—Journal 
abstract. 

10183. Walsh, W. Bruce. (Ohio State U.) Consistent 
| occupational preferences and personality. Journal of 
~ Vocational Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol. 4(2), 145-153.—Ad- 
- ministered the California Psychological Inventory (CPI) 
- and J. L. Holland's Self-Directed Search (SDS) to 59 
undergraduates and graduate students and the Omnibus 
Personality Inventory (OPI) and the SDS to 53 undergra- 
duates and graduate students. Ss were grouped by sex 
and by the congruency or incongruency of their 
occupational preferences on the SDS. Analyses indicated 
that the main effect of Groups (congruent or incon- 
gruent) was significant for 8 scales of the CPI and for the 
Personal Integration scale of the OPI. The main effect of 
Sex was significant for 4 scales of the CPI and 3 scales of 
the OPI. The Sex X Group interaction was significant 
for 1 CPI and 2 OPI scales. Data from congruent males 
` support Holland's idea that congruent person-environ- 
ment relations are conducive to a better maintenance of 
personal and vocational stability. (22 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

10184. Wills, Byron S. (Madison Coll, Office of 
Student Life) Personality variables which discriminate 
between groups differing in level of self-actualization. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 21(3), 
222-227.—Administered the Tennessee Self-Concept 
Scale, the Differential Value Profile, and the Achievem- 
ent Motivation Scales for Males and Females to 150 
` male and 150 female undergraduates with high, median, 
ànd low scores on the Personal Orientation Inventory 
— (POI). Males and females differed significantly in their 

levels of self-actualization as measured by the POI. 

Males and females were both significantly discriminated 

by the personality variables, but by different combina- 
tions of these variables. Data suggest that a close 
. relationship may exist between self-actualization and 
self-concept, and that low self-actualizing males and 
Temales differ from high self-actualizing males and 
females on several dimensions. (21 ref)—L. Gorsey. 
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10185. Appleton, William S. (Massachusetts Mental 
Health Center, Cambridge) Mistreatment of patients’ 
families by psychiatrists. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Jun) Vol. 131(6), 655-657.—Cites schools of 
psychiatric thought which implicate the patient's family 
in aggravating and even generating his illness. lt is 
argued that psychiatrists often blame and mistreat the 
family, through either open hostility or vague innuendo; 
the family in turn becomes less willing to cooperate in 
the patient's treatment. As a solution, it is recommended 
that psychiatrists be taught to treat families with 
sympathy and understanding, in order to win their 
confidence and cooperation, and with respect rather 
than subtle contempt.—Journal abstract. 

10186. Aring, Charles D. (U. Cincinnati, Medical 
Center) The place of the physician in modern society. 
JAMA: Journal of the American Medical Association, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 228(2) 177-179.—Presents a long 
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excerpt from a talk given by W. H. Hamil i 

the role of the physician in mode hen ps ep 
suggests that medicine is not an isolated Profession ba 
rather an integral part of the culture. The effects of ie 
division of labor and business enterprises on the vie 
and motivation of the physician are discussed, It i 
suggested that Hamilton's views are not in need of in 
major revision and have implications for the distribution 
of physicians in the various, components of Society, The 
problems of commercialism and economic expansion 
and their effects on the training of future doctors are 
briefly considered.—L. Gorsey. 

10187. Bardon, Jack I. & Wenger, Ralph D, (Rutgers 
State U., Graduate School of Education, New Bruns- 
wick) Institutions offering graduate training in school 
psychology: 1973-1974. Journal of School Psychology, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 12(1), 70-83.—Presents data from a 
questionnaire responded to by 158 institutions of higher 
education, in the following format: (a) name and address 
of institution; (b) responsible administrative unit; (c) 
degree(s) conferred; (d) type and quantity of financial 
assistance available, fall, 1973; and (e) program empha- 
ses. 

10188. Bayne, J. R. (McMaster U., Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada) Geriatrics and gerontology in medical 
education. Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 
1974(May), Vol. 22(5), 198-202.—Considers reasons for 
the lack of geriatric medicine in medical school curricu- 
lums, and describes a 3-yr gerontology curriculum at à 
Canadian university which emphasizes self-teaching, the 
development of problem-solving skills, and small group 
learning processes, rather than traditional didactic 
lectures. 

10189. Boyd, Robert E.; Tennyson, W. Wesley & 
Erickson, Reynold. (U. Illinois) Changes in counselor 
disclosure of data from 1962 to 1970. Measurement & 
Evaluation in Guidance, 1974(Apr), Vol. 7(1), 32-38. 
—Sent a questionnaire about information disse a 
procedures to all the counselors listed in à e 
directory of 1 state in 1962 and again in 1970. a T 
(80.7%) responses were received in 1962, and 936 o! ME 
(87.1%) in 1970. Results indicate that in 1970, Mar 
were tending to withhold more information ded 
nonstudent-requesting sources, particularly when de 
sources were outside the school. In some ee ni: 
were providing students with more school-held inform 
tion regarding their performance and behavior. Fem 

garding their p: r i 
ity test information was least likely to be relea 
1962 and 1970.—Journal abstract. 

10190. Brinson, Leslie C. & Als! 
and undergraduate training: i 
impact on counselor performance and jo sorum 
Journal of Applied Rehabilitation Counseling, ce and jo 
Vol. 4(2), 110-117.—Compared the performa stet 
satisfaction of matched groups of 52 re te de 
counselors with graduate and undergraduate 
The performance of the 2 groups were eva u 
basis of the number of cases rehab ys rejec ed, 
difficulty of cases closed rehabilitated and € A 
the effectiveness of counseling technique differen 
ratings of the counselors. The Pe ÉIER 
between the 2 groups were significant ( a counselors 
counseling skills, where the graduate egri 
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were rated as significantly more effective. The ratings of 
job satisfaction on 8 variables revealed a significant (.05 
level) difference in the area of progress and attainment 
of future goals, undergraduate degree counselors indica- 
ting higher satisfaction.—Journal abstract. 

10191. Carmichael, Hugh T.; Templeton, Bryce; 
Small, S. Mouchly & Kelley, Paul R. (U. Illinois) Results 
of the 1972 APA self-assessment program. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), Vol. 131(6), 658-661. 

In 1972 the American Psychiatric Association offered 
its membership a newly revised Psychiatric Knowledge 
and Skills Self-Assessment Program. Results reported in 
the present paper were based on the performance of 
2,394 participants who indicated that they had used the 
materials as a “take-home, closed-book" examination. 
Findings show that there was a gradual decline in 
psychiatrie knowledge with an increasing number of 
years since the completion of residency training. This 
trend was more noticeable in the multiple-choice 
questions than in the patient-management section of the 
program. It is cautiously concluded that the information 
obtained in this program should disclose “blind spots" in 
the knowledge of practicing psychiatrists.—Journal 
abstract. 

10192. Chow, Rita K. (Office of the Chief Nurse 
Officer, Rockville, Md.) Significant research and future 
needs for improving patient care. Military Medicine, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 139(4), 302-306.— Reports on recent 
cardiovascular nursing studies of several types, theoreti- 
cal and practical. Describes the new and extended roles 
being filled by specialists and generalists in nursing. 
Proposed future research is discussed in detail: needed 
studies in the areas of communication, physiology, 
respiration, and psychology. The structure and function 
of the nursing research team is analyzed. (15 ref)—/. 
Davis. 

10193. Clifford, Glen & Odin, Katharine. Young 
adulthood: A developmental phase. Smith College 
Studies in Social Work, 1974(Feb), Vol. 44(2), 125-142. 

Studied ages 25-35 as a phase of adulthood. 30 
itric residents, child fellows, and social workers 
asked how it felt to be their specific age. If 
appropriate, each was asked how it had felt at 25 and 
how it might feel at 35. Summaries were grouped by age 
and a content analysis was performed. Other analyses 
were done by regrouping of marital status, sex of S, 
parental status, and discipline. 4 features emerged from 
this time Span: (a) descriptions of self changed; (b) 
respondents noted pressure to reach closure on personal 
issues within a limited time; (c) shifts in self-descriptions 
could be grouped in 3 related stages resulting from aging 
and its interactional effects with marriage, parenthood, 
career; and (d) 31-35 yr olds and others who were 
Parents described themselves in terms consonant with E. 
Erikson's concept of generativity vs stagnation. Early 
adulthood is concluded to be a distinct phase. Tasks and 
new capacities are outlined.—M. W. Linn. 

; 10194. Conant, Robert M. & Hatch, Thomas D. (Dept. 
S Ma Education, & Welfare, Office of Special 
Ge Washington, D.C.) Policies for the development 
pie ialing mechanisms for health personnel: A 
al Th S report—1974. American Journal of Occupation- 

“rapy, 1974(May), Vol. 28(5), 288-291.—Discusses 
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the purpose of and recent developments in educational 
and personnel credentialing activities in the health 
professions. The role of the federal government (specifi- 
cally, the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare) in these activities, the development of proficien- 
€y examinations, and issues in national credentialing 
systems and licensing are discussed. 

10195. Cornell, Sudie A. (Baylor Coll. of Medicine, 
Texas Inst. for Rehabilitation & Research, Houston) 
Development of an instrument for measuring the 
quality of nursing care. Nursing Research, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 23(2), 108-117.—Describes the development of a 2- 
dimension Q instrument to measure the quality of 
nursing care given to patients with spinal cord injuries. 
25 patients were studied to test the 72-item tool. 
Deficiencies in the instrument were found, but the 
method for evaluating care was sensitive in differentia- 
ting between the nursing care needs of the patients and 
the nursing care given. (22 ref) 

10196. De Roo, William M. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Buffalo, N.Y.) Rehabilitation counselors' percep- 
tions of client disability groups. Newsletter for Research 
in Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 14(4), 8-11.— Reports on 
several related studies of rehabilitation counselors" 
perceptions of different disability groups, Perceived 
differences were identified on several dimensions rele- 
vant to rehabilitation counselor practice. A new researc 
instrument was developed which shows promise of widi 
utility for studying perceptions of case processes and 
client groups.—M. Zwier. 

10197. Derbyshire, Robert C. (New Mexico Board of 
Medical Examiners, Santa Fe) Medical ethics and 
discipline. JAMA: Journal of the American Medical 
Association, 1974(Apr), Vol. 228(1), 59-62,—Critically i 
examines the effectiveness of hospitals, organized medi- 
cine, and state licensing boards, the main agencies 
responsible for eee discipline in the medical 
profession and guarding the public against incompetent 
and unethical physicians. Serious deficiencies have been 
found in all of these agencies, and the reasons for these 
deficiencies are analyzed. Suggestions are presented for 
improving all the important self-policing procedures of 
the medical profession.—Journal abstract. 

10198. Dies, Robert R. (U. Maryland) Attitudes — 
toward the training of group psychotherapists: Some 
interprofessional and experience-associated differ- 
ences. Small Group Behavior, \974(Feb), Vol, KOU 
65-79.—Surveyed the attitudes of 30 psychiatrists, 98 | 
psychologists, and 43 social workers toward types 
training for group psychotherapists. An S’s own group 
training was not related to the type of training which he 
rated as important. Direct therapy experience by the 
trainee, followed by supervisory feedback, was ral 
highest, with didactic and self-taught procedures oz 
A factor analysis of the 23-item questionnaire reveal d 
factors (Didactic-Observational, Experiential-Partic pi 
ve, Insight, Behavioristic) accounting for on e 
common variance. Insight approaches were ra bo 
by social workers in general and by PU RI 
psychiatrists. Behavioristic approaches were rà A 


est by psychologists and experienced social workers. 


multiple discriminant analysis indicated GE 
differences on the 4 factors were due to p 


d 
5 
; 
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affiliation and to degree of clinical experience. Attitudes 
toward research are perhaps revealed by the fact that 
- more psychologists than psychiatrists volunteered for the 
- study. (24 ref)—G. Breed. 
= 10199. Drapela, Victor J. (U. South Florida) In- 
service training for pastoral counselors. Journal of 
Religion & Health, 1974(Apr), Vol. 13(2), 142-146.—Out- 
- lines models for counseling training for local clergy 
groups. It is maintained that the previous clinical 
training programs for clergy are not sufficient to meet 
the needs of the clergy. Such programs have been highly 
selective and have largely focused on training chaplains 
for institutions or hospitals. It is proposed that counselor 
training for clergy should be community oriented and 
focus primarily on attitudinal training for counseling. A 
general 4-hr session is described. Possible topics are 
|! suggested, including mental health of pastors and 

parishioners, counseling children, understanding the 
aged, working with drug addicts, and group work in 
pastoral settings.—F. Hardt. 

10200. Ekstein, Rudolf. (Reiss-Davis Child Study 
Center, Los Angeles, Calif.) Must I have a philosophy of 
psychotherapy? Journal of Contemporary Psychotherapy, 
1973(Win), Vol. 6(1), 4—11.—Expresses the belief that the 
psychotherapist should not be satisfied with any perman- 
ently established philosophy, but should constantly 
endeavor to enlarge theory and discard modes of 
thinking which no longer serve to interpret acquired 
experience. The future development of psyotherapy calls 
for a renewal of the humanistic attitude toward suffering. 

10201. Felton, Gary S. (Brentwood Veterans Adminis- 
|| tration Hosp., Los Angeles, Calif.) Development of an 

effective selection process for new-professional mental 
health worker training programs. Newsletter for Re- 
search in Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 14(4), 4-8.—Des- 
cribes recruitment of interested individuals from a 
community college, from Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital employees, and from the general Los Angeles 
community for training as mental health workers. 
Selection was based on an application form, a moderate- 
ly stressful individual interview, an unstructured group 
interview, and psychological and intelligence tests.—M. 
Zwier. 
10202. Felton, Gary S.; Wallach, Howard F. & Gallo, 
Charla L. (Brentwood Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Human Services Worker Training Program, Los Angeles, 
Calif. An experimental program for training new 
professionals as patient advocate, treatment integrator, 
and longitudinal therapist. Newsletter for Research in 
Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 14(4), 1-4.—Describes the 
conceptualization, development, and implementation of 
a program for training human services workers in a 
Veterans Administration neuropsychiatric hospital. Such 
a professional fills 4 principal roles: (a) patient advocate, 
(b) longitudinal contact person for patients from hospital 
admission to posthospitalization community adjustment, 
(c) integrator of the patient's ongoing treatment process 
and experiences, and (d) cross-disciplinary worker who, 
under supervision, relieves existing professionals of the 
less specialized portions of their workload.—Journal 
summary. 

10203. Field, Timothy F. (U. Georgia) Sex and status 

of models. Journal of Experimental Education, 
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1973(Win), Vol. 42(2), 42-47. Investigated the effects of 
sex and status of models on the acquisition of counseling 
behaviors by 40 beginning graduate students in counsel- 
ing. Videotape was employed in both the presentation of 
model to the Ss and in obtaining the criterion measure, 
The specific counseling behaviors (modeling tapes) were 
developed during the course of the research, and the 
criterion measure was reflective of those behaviors, 
Neither the model’s sex nor status significantly altered 
the amount of acquired behaviors by the Ss; however, 
the interaction of sex and status was significant 
(p < .05). (32 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10204. Foster, Sue B. (St. Louis U., Coll. of Nursing) 
An adrenal measure for evaluating nursing effective- 
ness. Nursing Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 23(2), 118-124. 
—Tested the urine of 6 experimental and 6 control 
patients for Na-K, Na, K, and vanillymandelic acid at 3 
12-hr intervals. Ss were given the Spiegelberger State- 
Anxiety test, and each treatment S received 30-50 min of 
nursing intervention—interpersonal communication- 
—between the 2nd and 3rd measurements. Treatment Ss 
showed lower Na-K ratios in the postintervention tests. 
(23 ref) 

10205. French, Alfred P.; Krapf, Gwyneth A. & 
Spensley, James. (U. California, Medical School, Davis) 
Patients' stated preferences for psychiatric technicians 
or psychiatrists as primary therapists: A comparative 
Study. International Journal of Social Psychiatry, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 19(3—4), 288-293.— Assigned therapeutic 
caseloads to psychiatric technicians, lacking a medical 
degree but having psychiatric hospital experience, in à 
study of mental health manpower. 18 patients of 5 
technicians, 30 patients of 5 psychiatrists, and 19 control 
patients not yet assigned to a therapist indicated their 
preferences for treatment by a psychiatrist or technician 
in each of 10 areas of therapist function. In 9 of 10 areas, 
ratings made by psychiatrists’ patients differed signifi- 
cantly from ratings made by technicians’ patients, each 
group expressing marked preferences for their own type 
of therapist. Control group preferences strongly resem- 
bled those of the psychiatrists’ patients. Implications for 
appropriate uses of mental health manpower are discus- 
sed.—W. R. Street. 

10206. Friesen, Deloss D. & Dunning, G. B. (U. 
Nebraska, Counseling Center) The use of the minimally 
coached role-playing client in training evaluation. 
Canadian Counselor, 1974(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 46-53.—Des- 
cribes the use of minimally trained role-playing clients x 
the evaluation of a counselor-training course. 2 female 
university employees were briefly instructed in spe 
client roles and were given a list of 15 or 16 varia e 
which were also presented to the 10 counselor trainees, 
Results indicate that with minimal coaching the SE 
could accurately and reliably play the role. This de 
stability allowed students to be comparatively assesse 
a life like situation. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 
10207. Gelso, Charles J. & Karl, Norman Je 
Maryland) Perceptions of “counselors” and other e 
givers: What's in a label? Journal of Counseling. A the 
gy, 1974(May), Vol. 21(3), 243-241.—Investiut? sel 
perceptions held by 240 undergraduates abor a 
ing psychologists, college counselors, high schoo Wen Ss 
lors, advisors, clinical psychologists, and psychiatrists. 
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completed a questionnaire containing 100 adjectives 
which they assigned to the various professions on the 
basis of how well each described the role. Greater 
differences were found within the counseling specialties 
than between counseling psychologists and either clinical 
psychologists or psychiatrists. Contrary to previous 
research, none of the counseling groups were viewed as 
“nice guys” in relation to psychiatrists or clinical 
psychologists. Implications for both research and public 
relations are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

10208. Goldberg, Gale. (Temple U., School of Social 
Administration) Structural approach to practice: A new 
model. Social Work, 1974(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 150-155. 
—Describes a model of intervention for meeting human 
needs through structural rather than individual change. 
The model assumes that social structures are the source 
of social problems, clients are adequate people victimiz- 
ed by inadequate social arrangements, and social 
workers should act as agents of social change. Principles 
that might guide social work practice are presented. 
—Journal abstract. 

10209. Grant, Igor, et al. (U. California, San Diego) 
The chief resident in psychiatry. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1974(Apr), Vol. 30(4), 503-507.—Surveyed 
the attitudes of 5 academic psychiatric residency pro- 
grams toward the job of the chief resident, using a 19- 
item questionnaire. Both faculty and residents agreed 
that the job was an important one, though the specific 
reasons varied from program to program. Despite local 
differences, data reveal that the importance of the chief 
residency was due to a set of circumstances which 
involved the responsibility of advising and influencing 
both younger, less experienced residents and older 
faculty members. The chief residency was seen as a 
position which involved a balancing of demands and 
Tewards, and required living with uncertain conse- 
quences, divided loyalties, and at times unsolvable 
ambiguity. Nevertheless, it was clearly experienced as an 
unique opportunity for teaching and personal growth. 
—Journal abstract. 

10210. Gregory, Anita. Ethics and psychical research. 
Journal of the Society for Psychical Research, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 47(759), 283-305.—Proposes establishment of a 
code for psychical research which would require accurate 
recording of data and clarification of the mutual 
Obligations of research workers. Some of the moral 
problems that arise in research, and other issues—confi- 
dentiality, sensationalism in the media, and the proper 
circumstances for publication—are examined.—G. J. 
Frankel. 

10211. Gurel, Mehmet. (U. Washington, School of 
Nur Sing) Should courses for nurses that deal solely with 
alcoholism be taught at universities? A preliminary 
report. Nursing Research, 1974(Mar) Vol. 23(2) 
166-169.— Conducted a questionnaire survey of the 
Opinions and activities of 78 school of nursing faculty 
members as to the teaching of alcoholism-related 
material. The average time given to such material in a 3- 
feat course was 2.6 hrs. Almost all the respondents felt 
that a course dealing solely with alcoholism should be 
Offered. 

S 10212. Gutsch, Kenneth U. & Holmes, William R. (U. 
outhern Mississippi) Training counselors using an 
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attitudinal group-centered approach. Smal! Group Beha- 
vior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 5(1), 93-104.—Compared response 
patterns of 22 male graduate students to Cattell’s 16 
Personality Factors before and after participation in 
either an encounter group or control group. The 
encounter group used an attitudinal group-centered 
approach. Changes occurred in both groups on factors 
which were different but overlapping.—G. Breed. 

10213. Guttman, Mary A. (Ontario Inst. for Studies in 
Education, Toronto, Canada) A survey of selected 
school-counselor training programs in Canadian univer- 
sities. Canadian Counsellor, 1973(Oct), Vol. 7(4), 
250-257.—Describes the nature, scope, and requirements 
of 14 Canadian universities which offer a master’s degree 
in counseling. Recommendations for improvements and 
developments in counselor education training programs 
are discussed. 

10214. Hardy, Margaret E. (Boston U.) Theories: 
Components, development, evaluation. Nursing Re- 
search, 1974(Mar), Vol. 23(2), 100-107.—Examines the 
roles of concepts, statements of relationship, and models 
in theory development. Criteria for judging theories are 
discussed, and the tentative nature of theories is stressed. 

10215. Harper, Dean. Education and consultation: 
Some guiding principles. International Journal of Social 
Psychiatry, 1973(Fal), Vol. 19(3-4), 246-250.—Psychiat- 
ric professionals are increasingly being called upon to 
provide training and consultation to teachers, social 
workers, police, and others in human relations occupa- 
tions. Prior to involvement, the psychiatric community 
must determine the nature and extent of appropriate 
services. A small team of psychiatric personnel should be 
identified and given responsibility for these services. The 
specific needs of the client agency should be identified 
and services should be limited to meeting these needs. 
Practical methods of implementing prescribed policies 
are specified —W. R. Street. 

10216. Herbert, George K.; Chevalier, Mare C & 
Meyers, Charles L. (U. Texas, Graduate School of Social 
Work, Austin) Factors contributing to the successful 
use of indigenous mental health workers. Hospital & 
Community Psychiatry, 1974(May), Vol. 25(5), 308-310. 
—Presents details of a rural community mental health 
center in Harlingen, Texas, which uses indigenous 
mental health workers in a treatment program initiated 
in 1969. The role of the workers is sketchily defined, 
allowing them flexibility in developing individual abili- 
ties and personal styles. In a study of the factors that 
contribute to the program’s success, an examination is 
made of the extent to which workers and program 
planners agree about the duties and responsibilities of 
the workers, the degree of satisfaction the workers find in 
their role, and the benefits which have accrued to clients 
and to the center. 

10217. Hulbert, Randall C. & Settlage, Robert H. (U. 
Southern California, Medical School) Birth control and 
the private physician: The view from Los Angeles. 
Family Planning Perspectives, 1974(Win), Vol. 6(1), 
50-55.—Mailed a questionnaire to 992 physicians to 
clarify how they regard family planning services and how 
they make them available to their patients. 71% of the 
628 respondents indicated that birth control provisions 
should be standard rather than supplementary services. 
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- Ss' characteristics were examined in relation to their 
responses; results show fewer than ¥ of the Catholics 
believed birth control should be standard practice. 
Although 80% of the Ss indicated they would provide 
- help to female minors with parental consent, only 54% 
said they would initiate advice to unwed sexually active 
minors. Attitudes toward birth control provisions as 
either standard or supplementary seemed to show a 
relationship to knowledge of birth control methods, with 
less knowledge demonstrated by physicians who believed 
|" provisions should be supplementary.—S. R. Stein. 
10218. Hussey, Hugh H. Suicide among physicians. 
JAMA: Journal of the American Medical Association, 
1974(May), Vol. 228(9), 1149-1150.— Presents a further 
discussion of K. D. Rose and I. Roscow's 1973 study of 
the characteristics of physicians who commit suicide and 
the frequency with which it occurs compared to the 
general population. Implications of the findings for 
- medical education and practice are emphasized. 

10219. Ironside, Wallace. (Monash U., Prince Henry's 
Hosp., Melbourne, Victoria, Australia) Conflict at the 
interface or the Janus effect. Australian & New Zealand 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 7(4), 229-233. 
— Presents the presidential address delivered at the 10th 
Annual Congress of the Australian and New Zealand 
| College of Psychiatrists in 1973. The relationship or 
_ interface between the college and other organizations is 
~ considered in terms of the connection between psychia- 

try and medicine; the conflict at this interface results in a 
_ polarization of attitudes of members of both professions. 

This conflict may be detrimental or beneficial to the 

involved organization depending on whether new allies 

are gained and new perceptions are formed from the 
interface. 2 critical interface situations—the anti-psychi- 
atry and the Women’s Liberation movements—are also 
examined. Conflicts are compared to the ancient Roman 
god, Janus, who is portrayed as having 2 faces, each 

Staring in opposite directions without any distinguishing 

characteristics of its own.—L. Gorsey. 

10220. Karno, Marvin; Kennedy John G. & 
Lipschultz, Sandra. (U. California, Neuropsychiatric 
Inst, Los Angeles) Community psychiatry at UCLA: A 
decade of training. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(May), Vol. 131(5), 601-604.— Describes the devel- 
opment of the curriculum and other aspects of the 2-yr 
postresidency program leading to a Master of Social 
Psychiatry degree. Results of a questionnaire returned by 
41 of the 44 graduates of the program are included, 
describing its effect on their careers. 

10221. Korman, Maurice. (U. Texas, Health Science 
Center, Dallas) National conference on levels and 
patterns of professional training in psychology: The 
major themes. American Psychologist, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
29(6), 441—449.—Describes the major topics of discus- 
sion and resolutins of the National Conference on Levels 

and Patterns of Professional Training in Psychology held 
in Vail, Colorado, in July 1973. An attempt was made to 
define a professional training model, and relevant issues 
discussed include the priority of multilevel training 
programs, desirable characteristics of professional train- 
ing, consumer needs, admission strategies, content of 
programs at the bachelor's, master's, and doctoral levels, 
faculty qualifications, evaluation and accreditation 
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procedures, continuing education programs, minority 
recruitment and training, and social delivery systems, 
—L. Gorsey. £ 

10222. Krakowski, Adam J. (Champlain Valley-Physi- 
cians Hosp., Medical Center, Div. of Psychiatric Liaison 
& Research, Plattsburgh, N.Y.) Liaison psychiatry: 
Factors influencing the consultation process. Psychiatry 
in Medicine, 1973(Fal), Vol. 4(4), 439—446.— Presents a 
review of the literature and the results of a recent 
attitudinal survey as a basis for understanding the 
consultation process and designing continuing education 
programs which can effectively teach the psychosocial 
aspects of medical care. (26 ref) 

10223. Krippner, Stanley; Davidson, Richard & 
Peterson, Nancy. (Maimonides Medical Center, Dream 
Lab., Brooklyn, N.Y.) Psi phenomena in Moscow, 
Journal of Contemporary Psychotherapy, 1973(Win), Vol. 
6(1), 79-88.—Reports on the July 1972 International 
Meeting on the Problems of Bioenergetics and Related 
areas, held in Moscow with 60 representatives from the 
USSR, the US, and 8 other countries. Following a tour 
of Dr. Y. Nikolayev’s schizophrenia clinic and a 
description of the fasting and diet therapy used, an 
address was given on the history of Soviet research in 
psychoenergetics and a film of A. Vinogradova demon- 
strating psychokinesis (PK) was shown. 3 speeches dealt 
with Kirlian photography in its practical and theoretical 
aspects. An evening meeting on the 2nd day featured a 
documentary film from Czechoslovakia depicting psy- 
chotronic generators (small machines which purportedly 
store biological energy), a film of dermal-optical vision, 
another on dowsing, and several others on topics of 
parapsychological interest. Dr. S. Krippner reported on 
work in the US with Kirlian photography. Later 
meetings discussed Soviet use of acupuncture. Ata small 
meeting on the last day of the conference A. Vinogrado- 
va again demonstrated her PK in a number of variations: 
It was felt that the important Soviet contribution to the 
field of bioenergetics is their work in biological end 
while the most important American contribution Is the 
implementation of rigorous experimental designs—^ 
Davis. 

10224. Labon, D.; Morgan, A. H.; Sants, J. & Tucker 
N. A fieldwork programme for trainee education 
psychologists. Bulletin of the British erc 
Society, 1973(Jan), Vol. 26(90), 31-35,—Describes E 
development and functioning of a graduate grs d 
offering an MA in educational psychology A rae 
University of Sussex, England, Each educational Lien 
worked for 2 days/wk at a children’s one at 
supervision by a psychologist was given. In the E 
emphasis was on problems found in ordinary Zo eg 
and work with other agencies on these proven ag his 
2nd yr, as opportunity arose, the trainee erie of 
work with preschool and older children. Mos e Liaison 
study over the entire program is delineat ‘and psy" 
among departments of education, psychiaton Esc 
chology, and local education authorities is str 
S. Albin. & 
10225. Lazerson, Alan M.; Tufo, Robert P. experience 


Loren. (Boston U., Medical School) The first e7 Fal), 
in teaching psychiatry. Psychiatry in Medicine, follow- 
Vol. 4(4), 403-410.— Presents the results of a "7 
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up study of teaching experiences of Ist-yr residents in 
psychiatry. In the most recent group studied, 5 residents 
who taught psychology of adolescence to undergraduate 
education majors initially experienced considerable 
anxiety, followed by immediate relief, a progressive sense 
of mastery and enthusiasm, and a reluctance to end the 
elective. All 20 of the undergraduates rated their 
resident-instructor “above average” in comparison with 
other instructors in high school and colleges, and 45% 
rated him “one of the best.” Data for faculty verification 
is included.—R. M. Cohen. 

10226. Levy, Charles S. (Yeshiva U., Wurzweiler 
School of Social Work) On the development of a code of 
ethics. Social Work, 1974(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 207-216. 
—An examination of the codes of ethics of 89 human 
service occupational groups indicates that ethical princi- 
ples can be classified into 4 categories reflecting the 
practitioner's personal characteristics and his relation- 
ships with clients, professional colleagues, and society. 
The codes stress that the practitioner should exhibit 
competence, impartiality, and integrity. In terms of 
relationships with clients, the practitioner should show 
objectivity, honesty, devotion, and confidentiality. Ethi- 
cal principles among professional colleagues relate to 
etiquette, fairness, and maintenance of professional 
orientation. On the societal level, practitioners should 
take care in the use of personal status and should be 
concerned about social problems and the overall welfare 
of society. An evaluation of the Code of Ethics of the 
National Association of Social Workers indicates that it 
provides only a small portion of these ethical principles 
and lacks a clear system of implementation and 
enforcement,—A. Olson. 

10227. Loreto, Galdino. (Federal U. Pernambuco, 
Psychiatric Clinic, Brazil) [About some present prob- 
lems concerning psychotherapy.] (Port) Neurobiologia, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 36(4), 21 1—224.—Suggests that psychoth- 
erapy is both an attitude and a collection of techniques. 
The basic psychotherapeutic attitude implies a sound 
respect for the patient's reality and a strong reliance on 
his capacity for self-development. The development of. 
new techniques in psychotherapy (e.g., individual short- 
term therapy, group therapy, or institutional therapeutic 
techniques) can help many patients for whom the clinical 
or socioeconomic environment makes psychoanalysis 
impossible. Pharmacotherapy has also broadened the 
Possibilities of therapeutic intervention, Training of 
Psychiatrists is considered to be an important and 
difficult task, since it requires a certain amount of 
personality change. It is suggested that all members of 
the psychiatric team should be afforded some training in 
Psychotherapy. (45 ref)—English summary. 

, 10228. Lovie, A. D. & Lovie, P. (U. Liverpool, 
Engla nd) Is your cookbook really necessary? Bulletin of 
he British Psychological Society, 1973(Jan), Vol. 26(90), 
o e SE a novel approach to teaching Statistics 
S ps yc ologists due to growing dissatisfaction with the 
ype and range of skills students develop from the 
Conventional statistics course taught in a British universi- 
sick d Psychology. It is argued that the 
fic Send. g ween mathematical statistics and scienti- 
Siar SS Ogy IS not made sufficiently clear so that 

"rn Is perceived as a subject divorced from the main 
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body of psychological method and theory. Statistics is 
viewed as the mathematical realization of a scientific 
argument. A brief outline for a proposed course is 
presented.—R. S. Albin. 

10229. Lucci, Jennie A. (U. Washington, Div. of 
Occupational Therapy) Basic master program. American 
Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1974(May), Vol. 28(5), 
292-295.— Considers that one of the routes leading to the 
designation of “registered occupational therapist" is 
through the "basic master" degree program. Results are 
presented of 2 questionnaire surveys conducted in 1971 
of the curricula offering such programs and of 71 
graduate respondents to identify the length and require- 
ments, philosophies and objectives of the programs, and 
the professional gains visualized. Data on the graduates 
through June 1972 include age at entry, field of initial 
degree, educational financing, employment classifica- 
tions, trends, salary scales, and suggestions by the 
graduates for enhancing the programs. Indication for 
future study of this educational program is evident. 
—Journal abstract. 

10230. Margolis, Stephen & Marshall, Carter L. 
(Mount Sinai School of Medicine, City U. New York) A 
comprehensive retention program for disadvantaged 
medical students. JAMA: Journal of the American 
Medical Association, 1974(May), Vol. 228(7), 861.—Des- 
cribes a retention program which was instituted because 
of multiple course failures among disadvantaged medical 
students. The program consists of a summer enrichment 
unit and formal tutorials during the academic year. Data 
from 2 yrs' experience demonstrate a complete reversal 
in the academic performance of these students. 

10231. McDermott, John F.; McGuire, Christine & 
Finch, Stuart M. (U. Hawaii, Medical School) Board 
certification in child psychiatry: Recent developments. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Apr), Vol. 131(4), 
463-465.— Describes the evolvement of board certifica- 
tion procedures in child psychiatry and a nationwide 3-yr 
study undertaken by the Committee on Certification in 
Child Psychiatry of the American Board of Psychiatry 
and Neurology. The purpose of the study is to (a) 
improve the validity and reliability of the board 
examination, (b) identify and incorporate new develop- 
ments in the field in anticipation of future national 
requirements for periodic recertification, and (c) genera- 
te data that will assist training directors to increase the 
efficiency and effectiveness of their programs.—Journal 
abstract. 

10232. McWhirter, J. Jeffries. (Arizona State U.) 
Counselor preparation through small group interaction. 
Small Group Behavior, 1974(Feb), Vol. 5(1), 23-29.—Stu- 
died the relationship between 2 counselor training 
approaches and novice counselors’ empathy, warmth, 
and genuineness when with a client. 21 female and 24 
male candidates for the MA in counseling psychology — 
were enrolled in a practicum course which used eithera 
didactic or a sensitivity-group approach. Groups met 2 
hrs/wk for 8 wks. During the next school term, Ss held a 
40-min coached-client audio-taped session with college 
sophomores seeking vocational counseling- Rating fe 
audio excerpts revealed the sensitivity-trained Ss ef 
higher on accurate empathy than the didactic-trained. 
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The 2 groups did not differ in rated warmth and 
genuineness. (17 ref)—G. Breed. 

10233. Mealey, Anne R. & Peterson, Terrance L. 
(Washington State U., Intercollegiate Center for Nursing 
Education) Self-actualization of nursing students resul- 
ting from a course in psychiatric nursing. Nursing 
Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 23(2), 138-143.—Administer- 
ed the Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) to 39 senior 
diploma nursing students before and after their psychiat- 
ric nursing course. Ss showed significant improvement 
on the Inner-Directedness factor after the course but 
only slight improvement on the Time-Competence 
factor. The other 10 categories of the POI also registered 
improvement. It is concluded that observed personality 
changes which occur during a psychiatric nursing course 
can be identified and measured. Factors in the course 
which led to the personality changes, and implications 

for nursing practice, are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

10234. Munson, Fred C. & Heda, Shyam S. (U. 
Michigan) An instrument for measuring nursing satis- 
faction. Nursing Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 23(2), 
159-166.—Tested the validity of a modified instrument 
to measure job satisfaction. Answers by 351 registered 
nurses who completed the 22-item, 4-factor question- 
naire were subjected to matched-pair correlations. The 
instrument was found to measure job satisfaction as an 
organizational variable. (31 ref) 

10235. Myers, Roger A. (Columbia U., Coll. of 
Education) [Preparation for the doctorate in counseling 
psychology.] (Span) Revista de Psicologia General y 

7 Aplicada, 1974(Jan), Vol. 29(126), 99-106.—Discusses 
training and work activities of counseling psychologists 
in the US. 

10236. Nelsen, Judith C. (Hunter Coll, School of 

Social Work, City U. New York) Relationship communi- 
cation in early fieldwork conferences. Social Casework, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 55(4), 237-243.—Presents the 2nd of 2 
reports of content analysis of 138 hrs of taped confer- 
ences. It explains how relationship messages were 
defined and gives findings pertaining to relationship 
negotiations, including associations between congruence 
or incongruence of field instructor-student messages and 
independent indicators of relationship functioning. 
Covert relationship messages occurred in supervisory 
conferences, Incongruence was associated with relation- 
ship strain. In sample pairs which achieved accommoda- 
tion in spite of disagreements in role stance at the outset, 
both parties compromised. Smooth relationships were 
likely for pairs which were matched in role stance —M. 
W. Linn. 

10237. Nelson, Eugene C.; Jacobs, Arthur R. & 
Johnson, Kenneth G. (Dartmouth Coll., Medical School) 
Patients’ acceptance of physician's assistants. JA MA: 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 228(1), 63-67.—Surveyed 835 patients of physicians 
using physician’s assistants in their practices to determi- 
ne attitudes toward these assistants. 54% (479) of the 
patients responded and 12% of the nonrespondents were 
interviewed to insure that respondents were representati- 
ve of the sample. Patients rated the physician’s assistants 
highly in terms of technical competence (89%) and 
professional manner (86%) and reported improvements 
in the quality of care (71%) and access to services (79%) 
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since the physician's assistants began workinj 

the patients who received physic Der 
physician’s assistants were very satisfied. Patient's e 
social class, and access to medical services E 
significantly related to certain attitudes toward amd 
cian's assistants.—Journal abstract. 

10238. Oden, Thomas. (Drew U.) A populist's view of 
psychotherapeutic deprofessionalization. Journal d 
Humanistic Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 14(2), 3-18, 
—Discusses the theoretical and empirical background 
for the deprofessionalization of therapy and describesa — 
set of related untested hypotheses. These include the 
predictions that (a) lay agents who do not have | 
credentials but who are high in warmth, empathy, and 
genuineness can and do effective therapy; and (b) many 
well-functioning professionals may function well because 
of resources and talents which are not necessarily the — - 
product of their training process. (57 ref)—M. Zwier — 

10239. Ogunyemi, E. ` "Lane, Assessing - 
nursing/midwifery examiners’ perception of the ` 
effectiveness of a workshop on evaluation techniques. — - 
West African Journal of Educational & Vocational 
Measurement, 1973(Sep), Vol. 1(2), 1-5.—50 professional 
nurses participating in a 3-day workshop on evaluation 
techniques completed an opinion questionnaire on the 
effectiveness of the workshop. Analysis of the daa 
obtained showed that the participants saw the workshop 
as useful and rated the workshop content high but the 
facilities not so high. Comments are made as to desirable 
qualities of nurses.—Journal abstract. n 

10240. Pease, Ruth A. (California State U., Extension 
Programs in Nursing, Long Beach) Female profession 
students and sexuality in the aging male. Gerontlgi 
1974(Apr), Vol. 14(2), 153-157.—Notes that cs 
professional students often receive overt or covert sex à 
overtures from their elderly male clients. 3 such cunt 
involving nursing students are explored, with e 
tion of the stereotypical thinking that the you 
hold regarding the sexual needs of older Ka i 
literature on sexuality in aging men Is n 
helpful teaching approaches are ONES Zock d 
suggestions are presented for professiona s ET 
medicine, social work, and psychology, as 
nursing.—Journal abstract. Gë 

10241. Peters, Donald L.; Cohen, amd 
McNichol, Margaret W. (Pennsylvania pr 

, Marg; Study) The training 
Human Development, Day Care Study, 1, Child. Care 
certification of early childhood personne! opos E 
3(1), 39-53- ved i 


BA ifi oO 
system for training and kw birth to age s 


competencies is described. 
be certified for a specific range S 


SE e 
certification not be offer ‘dates 
Se sted because candid? ; 


requirements is sugge H society 

Ee backgrounds in a pluralis. i taken E: 

differing needs of communities shou ei Sir, 
d certification. dr d Wey 


account in training an 
10242. Rabinowitz, Herbert ; 
Buffalo & Erie County, Commun: 


N.Y.) United Way medical research and training: What 
are we getting for our money? New Y. ork State Journal of 
Medicine, 1974(Apr), Vol. 74(4), 694-696.—Medical 
research and educational activities are a core program of 
the United Health Foundation of Western New York, 
Inc., which has offered “seed-money” awards to quali- 
fied physicians and health experts. The program is aimed 
at alleviating the shortage of health manpower and at 
advocacy of noncategorical research. A questionnaire 
survey indicated that the program was successful. 

10243. Richardson, Bill K. & Rubin, Stanford E. 
(Arkansas Rehabilitation Research & Training Center, 
Fayetteville) Rehabilitation counseling interview beha- 
vior in facility and field offices. Journal of Applied 
Rehabilitation Counseling, 1973(Sum), Vol. 4(2), 96-102. 

Investigated the patterns of 8 facility and 7 field 
counselors’ interview responses sampled from taped 
counselor-client interactions. Patterns of subrole respon- 
ses were analyzed by frequency of use and by amount of 
interview time spent. In terms of frequency of use, both 
groups of counselors showed a predominant pattern of 
subroles associated with seeking factual information, 
providing administrative information, building rapport, 
providing emotional support, and restating the content 
of client responses. Facility counselors used a significant- 
ly higher frequency of seeking client attitude and feeling, 
clarifying for counselor understanding, advising, and 
communicating values and opinions. Both groups spent 
the most time in seeking specific factual information and 
providing administrative information. Results show that 
facility counselors spent a significantly higher percentage 
of time providing emotional support.—Journal abstract. 

10244. Rockwell, Don A. (U. California, Medical 
School, Davis) Psychiatric residents' disease: Social 
System contributions to resident's emotional problems. 
International Journal of Social Psychiatry, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
19(3-4), 226-229,— Describes characteristics of the psy- 
chiatric educational system which operate to produce or 
exaggerate emotional problems in psychiatric residents. 
Role conflict is generated when residents must supervise 
more experienced and knowledgeable nurses. Cliques 
form within and between supervisors and resident 
groups. Inadequate communication networks place the 
resident at a disadvantage in dealing with problems for 
Which he will be held responsible. Double-binds and 
Napegoating are also produced by the system, further 
hampering the resident's adjustment. Awareness of these 
problems should be followed by action to alleviate them 
(20 ref) — W. R. Street. ` j 
re Me J. Patrick. (U. Cincinnati) An ethical 
en, 3 Se: control. Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
Retin resents evidence that the science of 
(ei iert we advanced into the control of human 
Sue ee man has always tried to predict and 

St avior in some way, only recently has 
mys iology, armed with scientific methodology, made 
ee E Ge behavior a distinct reality. 
keitti aoe asks what is the best way to control 
the ud a 254 EE man's ability to know 
capable of aie ity. 5 Ccause it appears. that man is 
the ability io Pies e Jat exists outside himself, he has 
quae d mulate an objective, systematic choice 

» Ssues involved in controlling behavior. A 
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rationale for this systematic choice analysis is presented 
and its relationship to the psychology of control is 
discussed.— Author abstract. 

10246. Sessions, Vivian S. (Ed.). (City U. New York, 
Center for Advancement of Library-Information Scien- 
ce) Directory of data bases in the social and behavioral 
sciences. New York, NN. Science Associates/Interna- 
tional, 1974. xv, 300 p.—Presents a compilation of social 
science data bases and their available products. A 
subject index of major categories and key words, an 
institutional index of distinctive names and acronyms, a 
geographic index of location, and a personnel index are 
included. 

10247. Shane, Howard. (Syracuse U., Div. of Special 
Education) Command performance: A behavior modifi- 


"C^ ^w» M 


cation technique in a game format. Mental Retardation, — 


1974(Apr), Vol. 12(2), 18-20.—Describes a program to 
teach the techniques of behavior modification to attend- 
ants working with severely and profoundly retarded 
institutionalized residents. The ward-based program, 
designed in a game format, utilized an efficient score 
card which eliminated the need for cumbersome data | 
collection sheets. Interaction among attendants and 
professional staff, a major emphasis of the program, was 


L 


believed to provide much of the motivation necessary for - 


successful completion of the program. Results indicate — 
that the game was facilitative in teaching the behavior — 


modification techniques to the staff and in increasing 
specific desired behaviors in the residents.—Journal 
TRL, Shemesh, Sonny S. (New York Hosp—Cor 

10248. ny S. (New York Hosp. 
nell Medical Center, N.Y.) Theoretical orientation and 
clinicians’ interpretation. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 714.—Ask 33 clinicians to 
choose the best of 4 possible explanations for à 
hypothetical person's reaction to a stressful situation. No 
agreement was found as to the best explanation, but 
there was a tendency for Ss' theoretical orientation 
(behavioral-eclectic vs dynamic-cognitive) to determine 
which alternative was selected. 

10249. Shusterman, Lisa R. & Sechrest, Lee. (Nor- 
thwestern U.) Attitudes of registered nurses toward 
death in a | hospital. Psychiatry in Medicine, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 4(4). 411-426,—Àdministered a be 
anxiety questionnaire tapping 6 aspects of attitu 
toward death to 188 hospital nurses in addition to other 
psychological measures. Death anxiety was not related to 
the death rate on the unit nor did Ss express very much 
anxiety about death. Questions relating to the psychome- 
tric procedures for measuring death anxiety are 


—R. M. Cohen. 
erm gc Gertler, R. & Ferneau, E. (Boston 


10250. Snyder, M.; : 
City Hosp. School of Nursing, Mass.) Changes in 


nursing students’ attitudes toward death and dying: A 
perio rae of curriculum integration CR 
International Journal of Social Psychiatry, 1973(Fal A 
19(3-4), 294-298.—Surveyed the frequen be Kee, 
nursing students thought of their own death or dec 
of others. 65 Ist-yr and 54 sau giae Ze 
responded to a 12-item questio! 

Gëss of thoughts of death. 3rd-yr Sen ei, 
of death less often than Ist-yr students, erences 
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attributed to elements of the nursing curriculum.— W. R. 
Street. 

10251. Solomon, Stephen J. & Horenstein, David. 
(Wyandot Mental Health Center, Kansas City, Kan.) 
Training volunteers to assist in an urban juvenile court 
system. Corrective & Social Psychiatry & Journal of 
Behavior Technology Methods & Therapy, 1974, Vol. 
20(2), 4-8.—Describes the role of volunteers in 2 
programs: (a) as assistants to probation officers and (b) 

assistants in the development of a volunteer-administer- 
ed test battery. The role of the volunteer was to provide a 
relationship (e.g., father figure, big brother) which would 
encourage sharing between the juvenile and the volun- 
teer, Basic weaknesses in the use of unpaid volunteers 
included the recruitment of insufficient numbers, attri- 
tion after training to pursue other interests, lack of 
transportation, and volunteer time limitations. Both 
probation officers and juvenile court officials had 
generally positive reactions to volunteer programs. 
Several major weaknesses in the test development were 
that the consulting psychologist often interprets his data 
without ever seeing the juvenile; not all juvenile 
offenders are tested; and, certain probation officers were 
reluctant to utilize the testing program, Probation 
officers who utilized the screening program all expressed 
the opinion that testing was beneficial and provided 
information necessary to make appropriate case disposi- 
tions and referrals. In both programs, the more chronic 
and severe offenders were not assigned to or tested by 
volunteers but received traditional legal handling.—J. 
Sorokac. 
10252. Stewart, Charles J. & Cash, William B. (Purdue 
U.) Interviewing: Principles and practices. Dubuque, 
Ia.: Wm. C. Brown, 1974. xiv, 248 p.—Presents an 
introduction to theories, principles, and types of inter- 
viewing procedures: A general model of interviewing is 
presented, and informational and persuasive interviews, 
types of questions, criteria for evaluating applicants, 
personal fact sheets, and a message-feedback response- 
reaction model are described. 
10253. Stone, Valerie. Psychologists as practitioners. 
Bulletin of the British Psychological Society, 1973(Jan). 
Vol. 26(90), 39-41.—Suggests that from their Ist day of 
arrival at a university, psychologists should be trained to 
be practitioners as are lawyers and doctors. The nature 
of the psychologist thus produced is discussed. Knowled- 
ge in the following areas would be necessary: mental 
processes, human development and behavior, communi- 
cation, management, and the particular methods of 
approach and treatment that make an individual human 
being more confident, less violent, less aggressive or even 
less thought-disordered. Student placements are discus- 
sed. The university psychology department is conceived 
of as a workshop. As a result of this approach, a 
psychologist would automatically be a therapist and the 
special word “therapist” would become unnecessary. 
Other effects on psychotherapy are discussed.—R. s. 
Albin. 

10254. Strom, Kenneth R. (Veterans Administration, 
Chaplain Service, Washington, D.C.) New thrusts in 
clinical education and training for clergymen. Interna- 
tional Journal of Social Psychiatry, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
19(3-4), 207-213.— Discusses clinical pastoral education 
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(CPE), which trains clergymen to meet the m. 
needs of parishioners. Current CPE has dee Eo 
rigid and institutionalized. Several aspects need refo 
The psychoanalytic model has become too Re 
and increased flexibility is needed. Supervisors of CPE 
should have training beyond their own experience but at 
present do not, an omission that promotes inbreedin 
Training should more frequently take place in the field, | 
The focus of CPE has shifted from parishioner needs to 
the clergyman’s need for self-understanding, and this 
movement should be reversed. CPE has become estran- 
ged from the religious functions of the ministry and 
should be reintegrated. Examples are given of training 
programs incorporating some of these reforms.—W, E 
Street. 

10255. Swisher, John D. & Hylbert, Kenneth W. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) The rehabilitation counselor 
and the physician. Journal of Applied Rehabilitation 
Counseling, 1973(Sum), Vol. 4(2), 68-75.—Administered 
a survey of counselor’s perceptions of their use of 
medical information to 52 Pennsylvania Bureau of 
Vocational Rehabilitation counselors. Of the counselors 
surveyed, 83% felt they should be allowed to describe the 
symptoms presented in an initial interview. 74% of the 
counselors felt that making referrals to private praci: — 
tioners should also be considered a routine function. 66% 
felt they should be allowed to make referrals to medial 
specialists. However, 89% felt it would be inappropriate 
for them to make medical diagnoses. Several other 
findings regarding treatment and prognosis are also 
reported.—Journal abstract. i 

P0256. Thomas, Barbara. (U. Iowa, Coll. of Nursing) 
Prediction of success in a graduate nursing service 
administration program. Nursing Research, M 
Vol. 23(2), 156-159.— Studied the effectiveness of 2 
dent selection practices as shown by data pd 
students admitted from 1967 to 197l. Ne 
predictors and criterion measures were examin ossi 
correlation results are discussed, and à best Lem 
prediction equation, derived from multiple linear 
sion analysis, is presented. " 

10257. Tozzi, Ennio. [The guidance ang ironing 
counselors in Italy.] (Span) Revista de P d Ds 
y Aplicada, 1974(Jan), Vol. 29(126), 107-11 P 
^ 710258. Tropp, Emanuel. (Virginia Coup, Social 
Expectation, performance, and accountabl ; ihe 

39—148.— Discuss 
Work, 1974(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 1 
accountability of the social work p 
public, accountability of the social wor ds Kee 
the users of services, and accountability ^ ersonnel and 
er to the agency. The need for quali Bs. concern 
quality social services is stressed. et educit , 
client expectations, quality of pro E are examinet 
and the helping role of the social wo! E 
—A. Olson. d «dance 

“{025 Watson, Peter. (Leeds Child dd sul d 
England) Foggy psychology or foEE 3 jan), vol 2f 
the British Psychological Society. orts written Y 
43-44.—Examines the clarity T pro ud 
psychologists. It was found ie pud es T 
psychologists with Bachelor 3 o psycholog" 
“foggier” than those produce y 
Bachelor of Arts degrees. 
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10260. Waxer, Peter H. (York U., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Therapist training in nonverbal communica- 
tion: |. Nonverbal cues for depression. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 30(2) 215-218. 

-Asked 25 final-year psychology undergraduates, 21 
final-year counseling undergraduates, 15 counseling 
graduates, and 6 clinical faculty to watch a silent 
videotape of 5 depressed and 5 nondepressed psychiatric 
patients. Raters were asked to identify depressed patients 
on the basis of nonverbal cues alone. All 4 rating groups 
were able to do so with much better than chance success. 
Counseling graduates identified depression best and 
were significantly more accurate than the least accurate 
group, psychology undergraduates. Nonverbal cue areas 
identified as salient for depression were eyes, mouth, and 
angle of head. Depressed patients showed significantly 
less eye contact, were “down in the mouth,” and angled 
their heads downward.—Journal summary. 


10261. Whelan, Thomas J. (U. Hawaii, Medical 
School, Queens Medical Center) Why residency pro- 
grams in the military: The impact of history and 
influencing forces. Military Medicine, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
139(4), 265-272.—' Traces the development of medical 
training programs in the US armed forces after World 
War I, Army internships were instituted in 1920 and 
residency programs in 1947. Plans were made to 
continue the programs postwar, and were carried out, 
with the support of civilian medical consultants, in spite 
of opposition in 1948 from the Hoover Commission. The 
number of interns and residents grew steadily until 1971, 
when reduction in the overall strength of the Medical 
Corps prevented further expansion of the residency 
program, Currently, opposition from both within and 
without the Department of Defense again threatens the 
residencies. It is felt that studies of the Army's health 
care program have been superficial and biased against 
the Medical Corps. The original purposes of the 
residency program—to improve the professional envi- 
ronment, procurement, and civilian relations, and to 
increase the number of medical specialists, thus provi- 
ding high grade medical care—are still valid. Without 
Bood residency programs into which medical graduates 
can progress, applications for military medical scholar- 
ships will dry up.—/. Davis. 


e 10262, Williams, David L. & Kremer, Bruce J. 
(Community Mental Health Center of Bureau, Marshall, 
Putnam, & Stark Counties, Princeton, Ill.) Pastoral 
E gere and secular counseling students: A 

arison. ournal of ^ Counselin, Psychology, 
1974(May), Vol. 21(3), 235242. Contes that e 
counseling authorities are convinced that the clergy- 
man’s religious beliefs and values make him more 
dogmatic toward and less accepting of the client than are 
secular counselors. To test this contention, 90 secular 
counseling students and 58 pastoral counseling students 
Were administered the Inventory of Religious Belief, the 
Rokeach Dogmatism Scale, and the Test of Counselor 
Attitudes. Group responses were analyzed with ¢ tests 
and Mann-Whitney U statistics, Although pastoral 
counseling students had Stronger Christian religious 
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beliefs and less nondogmatic openness and flexibility of 
belief, they responded at a higher level of client 


acceptance than secular counseling students. (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


10263. Wright, George N.; Reagles, Kenneth W. & 
Scorzelli, James F. (U. Wisconsin, Regional Rehabilita- 
tion Research Inst., Madison) Measuring the effective- 
ness and variations of rehabilitation counselor educa- 
tion programs. Journal of Applied Rehabilitation Counsel- 
ing, 1973(Sum), Vol. 4(2), 76-87.—Reports initial fin- 
dings from a subsample of a survey designed to assess 
Rehabilitation Counselor Education (RCE) programs 
through the perceptions of graduates. A 107-item. 
questionnaire was used to elicit responses from 534 
graduates in 4 areas: graduate demographic data, RCE 
program goals and objectives, components of graduates — 
involvement as students in the program, and functions of 
rehabilitation counselors. Of those Ss surveyed, 83% were 
employed full-time, and of these, 87.6% were holding 
jobs in rehabilitation-related work. While there tended to d 
be general agreement on the important ingredients of — 
rehabilitation counselor training, there was considerable 
variation as to the programs’ patterns and degrees of 
educational effectiveness. Furthermore, Ss’ responses 
suggested practical differences among RCE programs in — 
how well students were prepared to perform selected — 
functions.—Journal abstract. 2 


10264. Yager, Joel. (U. California, Neuropsychiatric 
Inst., Los Angeles) A survival guide for psychiatric ` 
residents. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Apr), Vol, 
30(4), 494-499.—Notes that psychiatry induces identity 
crises in its residents by presenting conditions of — 
overchoice and of parochialism, and an assortment of 
conditions by mystification techniques. Some degree of 
identity crisis is considered inevitable and beneficial in 
the professional identity formation of the resident. 
Factors that add unnecessarily to identity problems can 
be identified and minimized. The most reasonable, and 
at the same time most difficult posture for a contempo- 
rary psychiatric resident in the face of the onslaught of 
conflicting views is proposed to be that of pragmatic 
skepticism. Residents can play an important role in 
fostering training atmospheres where inte lectual honesty 
and flexibility in conceptual WEE are important 
values, and where residents wil obtain exposure to the 
roles and facility with the skills they will subsequently 
require.—Journal abstract. 


10265. Ziv, Avner. (Tel Aviv U., Israel) International : 
aspects of school psychology. Journal of School Psycho- E 
logy, 1974(Spr), Vol. 12(1), 31-39.— Discusses aspects of 
the philosophy and training of school psychologists in - ] 
the Soviet Union, France, Germany, Holland, and Israel. 
Possible implications of the different SE Sc, 4 
suggested. From personal experiences it is conclu ; af 
that each of these countries defines the role of the Mr 1 
psychologist more precisely than does the US. - 
international conference of school psychologists A 
suggested as a valuable learning experience or 
profession. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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10266. Galli, Giuseppe & Selleri, Gianni. (U. Bologna, 
Inst. of Psychology, Italy) [Contribution to the pheno- 
menology of bipersonal relations: Observations concer- 
ning distance and reciprocity.] (Ital) Archivio di Psicolo- 
gia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1972(Mar), Vol. 33(2-3), 
183-196.—Considers approach to and avoidance of 
severely handicapped individuals from spatial and 
reciprocal viewpoints. The one-sided nature of this 
interaction prevents agreement or refusal by the handi- 
capped, provoking instead feelings of personal-space 
invasion in response to approach and feelings of 
rejection or detachment in response to avoidance.—L. 
L'Abate. 

10267. Juhász, P. (Semmelweis Medical U., 2nd 
Clinic of Neurology & Psychiatry, Budapest, Hungary) 
Pathogenic factors eliciting neurosis in the inhabitants 
of a Hungarian village in the years following the 
formation of agricultural co-operatives. /nrernational 
Journal of Social Psychiatry, 1973(Fal), Vol. 19(3-4), 

173-179.—Describes mental illness in a rural village 
undergoing rapid social change through collectivization 
of formerly private farms. The incidence of neurosis 
equalled that of typical urban samples. Mental illness 
was attributed to stress resulting from (a) inability to 
accept communal ownership, (b) imposition of an 
organizational hierarchy, (c) distrust of authority, and 
(d) empty leisure time.— W. R. Street. 

10268. Shaffer, John W., et al. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Medical School) Social adjustment profiles of fatally 
injured drivers: A replication and extension. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1974(Apr), Vol. 30(4), 508-511.—Re- 
trospectively compared 2 samples, each of 25 fatally 
injured male drivers, with a normative population on 18 
measures of personal and social adjustment by means of 
the Katz Adjustment Scales (R Form), a device for 
assessing the behavioral characteristics of persons 
through interviews with knowledgeable informants. 
Results obtained from the Ist sample were essentially 
replicated in the 2nd, and suggest that fatalities among 
male drivers are seen by informants as having been 
significantly more belligerent, negative, verbally expansi- 
ve and hyperactive, and as displaying more psychopatho- 
logy than comparable normative males. The lack of 
association in these samples between the behavioral 
traits implicated and either age or excessive blood 
alcohol level at autopsy suggests the conclusion that 
whether young or old, drinking or nondrinking, the 
socially obstreperous driver is at increased risk of 
becoming a fatality. (34 ref}—Journal abstract. 

10269. Spitzer, Robert L. & Endicott, Jean. (New 
York State Dept. of Mental Hygiene, Psychiatric Inst., 
New York) Can the computer assist clinicians in 
psychiatric diagnosis? American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(May), Vol. 131(5), 523-530.—When 100 patients 
were evaluated by a therapist, DIAGNO III (a computer 
program for psychiatric diagnosis), and the senior 
author, the computer's and therapist's diagnoses were in 
agreement in 65 cases; the senior author's diagnoses 

agreed with the computer and therapist in 56 of the 
cases. Situations in which the computer can be most 
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helpful in diagnosis are discussed, and some factors that 
reduce the potential of computer analysis are noted, Iti 
suggested that despite difficulties in computerizin; Si 
and in simulating the diagnostic process, cómputo can 
be of aid in the field of psychiatry as they have alread 
proved to be in other medical specialties. An example 4 
DIAGNO III output is appended. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

10270. Wagener, J. Mark & Hartsough, Don M, 
(Oregon State U.) Social competence as a process. 
reactive dimension with schizophrenics, alcoholics, and 
normals. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 19T4(Api), 
Vol. 83(2), 112-116.—Investigated the effect of the level 
of social competence on the performance of a paired 
discrimination task involving social censure cues for 
groups of male hospitalized schizophrenics, alcoholics, 
and normals. Previous studies finding differences be- 
tween process and reactive schizophrenics had not 
controlled for the social competence level of the normal 
controls. 24 Ss from each diagnostic category were 
divided equally among groups of low, middle, and high 
social competence levels. Low social competence Ss 
discriminated maternal censure stimuli more poorly than 
middle or high socially competent groups. Psychiatric 
diagnosis had no significant effect on performance 
Results do not support the social censure theory of 
schizophrenia and suggest that there has been confoun- 
ding between social competence level and diagnosis in 
previous process-reactive research. (18. ref}—Journal 
abstract. 

10271. Zimmermann, Robert L. & Mee 
Abraham. (U. Minnesota) Profile stability ofa Gw 
rating scale. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 340, 
Pt. 1), 915-926.— Describes a statistic for ue 
the reliability of clinical profiles on the Brief Pad T ` 
Rating Scale. Videotaped interviews with 12 Pad da 
various diagnostic categories were utilized to De af 
to-day variability constant, permitting the WS, 
rater-specific errors. The stability of enc Se 
tions of the pathology associated with ` type a . 
representing various diagnostic categories Men Ad 
Even when rater-specific variance was Mey the 
patient's observed pathology did not mana group io 
profile of pathology ascribed to the diagn T nal 
which the patient was clinically assigne®s 
abstract. 
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10272. Abrams, Richard & Taylor, Michael sr 
York Medical Coll., N.Y.) Unipolar mania (747) 
y report. Archives of General Psychiatry, robands 
30(4), 441—443.—Studied 14 of 50 manic E 
had never suffered a depressive episode, Wad i 
these unipolar manics with the M jc, geneti 
depressives for phenomenologic, demog Ferences te 
and treatment response variables. Noe psycho E 
found between the 2 groups for the pe E relevat 
logy of the index admission, n fo 
demographic variables, or the resp ounget 
choice” treatment. Bipolar Ss Ex vine for a 
onset and had a greater genetic. SE de e 

illness and alcoholism, but these differ 3 probands 
when all early onset (onset under 30 y" 
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excluded from analysis. It is concluded that unipolar 
mania is clinically homogeneous with bipolar, manic- 
depressive illness, without identifying phenomenologic 
or treatment response features, and that it is the age at 
Ist onset of affective illness that is useful for separating 
manic probands into diagnostic groups.—Journal 
abstract. 

10273. Accornero, N., et al. (U. Rome, Clinic of 
Nervous Diseases, Italy) Research on estimation of time 
in schizophrenics and oligophrenics. Acta Neurologica, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 28(6), 708-713.—Tested 122 schizo- 
phrenies, 101 oligophrenics (of whom 12 were under 
neuroleptic therapy), and a control group of 87 normal 
Ss with a chronoscope for time experience. A sound, a 
light, or no stimulus was given. The S had to perform 
during 10 sec with knowledge of the time element and 
reproduce within 15 sec without knowledge of the time 
element, There was no significant difference in the 
production and reproduction tests between the schizo- 
phrenics and the control group. Oligophrenics showed a 
considerable overéstimation in both tests, with a more 
limited overestimation in the oligophrenics under thera- 
py. It is felt that interpretation of the data at this time is 
premature but that the method can be applied more 
extensively in other fields, particularly in neurology —M. 
J. Stanford. 

10274. Allen, Peter G. (U. Delaware) The effect of 
interpersonal censure on the cognitive performance of 
acute process and reactive schizophrenic patients. 
Journal of Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 87(1), 103-106. 

Assigned 32 newly admitted male schizophrenic 
inpatients and 16 normal controls to either an interperso- 
nal censure condition or a no censure (neutral) condi- 
tion. Schizophrenics were further divided into good 
(reactive) or poor (process) prognosis groups on the basis 
of L. Phillips’s scale scores. Change scores on a 
similarities task indicated that normals and reactive Ss 
improved their performance after censure, while process 
Ss showed a decrement. No reliable changes occurred in 
the neutral condition.—Journal abstract. 

10275. Axelsson, Sture & Nordgren, Lars. (U. Lund, 
Inst. of Histology, Sweden) Indoleamines in blood 
plasma of schizophrenics: A critical study with sensitive 
and selective methods. Life Sciences, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
14(7), 1261-1270.—Used extraction, chromatography, 
and detection to determine the presence of indoleamines 
in plasma samples from 9 schizophrenics selected 
according to diagnostic criteria. No indoleamine, except 
5-hydroxytryptamine, could be detected in any sample 
despite good recoveries of added standard substances, a 
finding at variance with those of other authors who used 
whole blood samples. It is concluded that the indoleami- 
ve are presumably confined to the red blood cells. (25 
el 

' 10276. Belson, Richard. (West Nassau Mental Health 
Center, Franklin Square, N.Y.) You have to know who is 
os Journal of Family Counseling, 1974(Spr), Vol. 2(1), 
ud GE of marital discord in which 
EE d 2 Ung the other not as a spouse but as 
NU hee Geo A iua cus of a family figure with 
Nees SE S ^ conflict. Cases cited include the 
Mea 3 * an who represented, to his older wife, her 

sule father; the woman competing with her 2-yr-old 
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daughter as she had competed with her mother; the man 
who ridiculed himself in the person of his sister; and the 
man who vented on his wife the rage he felt toward his 
father. The task of the therapist is to help the patient 
identify the real enemy with whom he or she is in 
conflict, and to recognize that the situation is unreal, 
inappropriate, and unfair, (Spanish summary)—/. Davis. 

10277. Benedetti, Gaetano. (U. Basel, Switzerland) 
[Intrapsychic aspects of schizophrenic psychology.] 
(Ital) Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 33(2-3), 197-207.—In schizophrenics 
the perception of a continuously manipulative and 
influencing reality is counterbalanced by instinctual 
tensions that produce a double-avoidance reaction. The 
double influence of biological and psychodynamic 
tensions without resolution and integration in the self 
produces the schizophrenic maladjustment. 

10278. Berman, Emanuel. Some social-psychological 
challenges to the medical model of madness. Journal of 
the Bronx State Hospital, 1974(Win), Vol, 2(1), 24-32. 
—Discusses the implications of viewing insanity as an 
illness and reviews recent thinking and research which 
cast doubt on the validity and usefulness of this medical 
model. Special attention is given to the works of T. S, 
Szasz, R. D. Laing, M. Foucault, E. Goffman, and T. J. 
Scheff. Their contributions are seen as signifying a break 
in the traditional tendency of social scientists to take for 
granted the assumptions and findings of psychiatrists. 
The possible benefits of making deliberately naive 
assumptions as a starting point for innovative resea 
are illuminated, as well as the dangers of simplification, 
It is argued that a serious postmedical model of madness ` 
must integrate interpersonal and intrapsychic levels of 
analysis, and thus be sociopsychological in nature. The 
relation of this theoretical controversy to the practical 
issues of community mental health, crisis intervention, 
family therapy, and patients’ civil rights is also consider- 
ed. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10279. Borkovec, Thomas D.; Wall, Robert L. & 
Stone, Norman M. (U. lowa) False physiological 
feedback and the maintenance of speech anxiety. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, \974(Apr), Vol. 83(2). 
164-168.—Assessed the effects of physiological feedback 
during actual exposure to a feared situation and during a 
subsequent exposure. 60 speech-anxious Ss were Dro 
during the 2nd of 3 consecutive speeches to 1 of 5 false 
feedback conditions: heart rate decreasing, no change in 
heart rate, heart rate increasing, and 2 control procedu- 
res. No anxiety differences were found among the groups 
on the 2nd (feedback) speech. The heart-rate-increase 
group displayed significantly higher self-reported, Si 
ty, overt anxiety signs, and speech disfluencies during t oe 
3rd (posttest) speech than the heart-rate-decrease ài 
no-change groups. Initial exposure to the speech SN 
tion produced striking heart-rate reaction In the tota 
group, and repeated exposures continued to elicit o 
though gradually ` habituating, reactions.—ournal 
abstract. k 

10280. Borus, Jonathan 4 Vos i 
Health Center, Freedom Trail-Outpati 
Mass.) Incidence of maladjustment in Hone 
nees. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974( K py e 
30(4), 554-557.—Conducted a study of the inciden 


h Lindemann Mental 
ent Clinic, Boston, 
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reported maladjustment in Vietnam veterans during their 
Ist 7 mo back in the US. Indexes of disciplinary-legal 
and emotional maladjustment for 577 Vietnam veterans 
and 172 nonveterans entering the same army unit at a 
garrison post in late 1970 were tabulated and compared. 
Only 2366 of the veterans showed indexes of either type 
of maladjustment, and the incidence of veteran malad- 
justment was not significantly different than that of 
nonveterans. Findings contrast sharply with more 
subjective overgeneralized reports, from uncontrolled 
studies, of widespread Vietnam veteran maladjustment, 
and suggest the need for controlled quantitative longitu- 
dinal studies of Vietnam veteran readjustment. Observa- 
tions on psychiatric research in the political arena are 
presented.—Journal abstract. 

10281. Braun, G.; Kalbhen, D. A.; Müller, J. & Vahar- 

Matiar, H. (U. Bonn, Pharmacological Inst, W. Ger- 
many) [Determination and occurrence of 3,4-dimethox- 
yphenylethylamine (DMPEA) in the urine of acute 
schizophrenics.] (Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und 
Nervenkrankheiten, 1974, Vol. 218(3), 195-210.—Studied 
14 acute schizophrenics with paranoid-hallucinatory 
behavior under double-blind conditions together with 8 
nonschizophrenic patients and normal Ss on a long-term 
basis with daily urine collections for 10-30 days. AII 
schizophrenics and most of the control Ss received the 
same diet and medication. Biochemical identification of 
DMPEA in urine was performed by ion-exchange and 
thin-layer chromatography of the dansylated amine 
fraction. Results reveal transient and periodic excretions 
of DMPEA in all of the schizophrenic patients. Appar- 
ently DMPEA was excreted a few days after exacerba- 
tions of psychotic behavior. DMPEA was not detectable 
in urine samples collected from any of the controls over 
10, 20, or 30 days. A causal connection between 
DMPEA excretion and exogenic factors (e.g, diet or 
medication) was excluded. Data demonstrate the necessi- 
ty and importance of studying the excretion of abnormal 
metabolites in the urine of schizophrenic patients over 
longer periods. (34 ref) —English abstract. 

10282. Bucky, Steven F. & Edwards, Darrel. (U.S. 
Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San 
Diego, Calif.) The Recruit Temperament Survey (RTS) 
as it discriminates between psychoses, neuroses, and 
personality disorders. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 195-199.—Found that the RTS, a 
self-report psychiatric screening instrument given to US 
Navy enlisted men during basic training, significantly 
discriminated between Ss who required psychiatric 
hospitalization over the next 4 yrs and those who did not. 
In addition, specific response consistencies distinguished 
between Ss admitted for psychoses, neuroses, and 
personality disorders. 

10283. Carpenter, William J. & Strauss, John S. 
(National Inst. of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) Cross- 
cultural evaluation of Schneider's first-rank symptoms 
of schizophrenia: A report from the International Pilot 
Study of Schizophrenia. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 131(6), 682-687.—Analyzed diagnostic 
data collected in 9 countries to determine the clinical 
usefulness of Kurt Schneiders (1959) 11 “first-rank 
symptoms" (FRSs) of schizophrenia. The study specifi- 
cally sought to determine (a) whether the prevalence of 
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FRSs in 811 patients diagnosed as schizophrenic justifi 
their use in diagnosis, (b) what the frequency sg 
was among FRSs, and (c) whether or not FRSs im 
pathognomonic of schizophrenia, as Schneider claimed, 
Findings show that FRSs did occur with sufficient 
frequency to have potential diagnostic usefulness and 
that each of the 9 FRSs analyzed was highly discrimina- 
ting for schizophrenia. However, since FRSs were also 
reported in patients receiving other psychiatric diagno- 
ses, FRSs cannot be considered abolutely discriminating 
for schizophrenia. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10284. Carr, Anthony T. (U. Leicester, England) 
Compulsive neurosis: A review of the literature, 
Psychological Bulletin, 1974(May), Vol. 81(5), 311-318, 
—Examines the literature relating to obsessions and 
compulsions from the early identification of the syndro- 
me to contemporary theorizing. The essential character 
istic of compulsion is subjective resistance and stereotyp- 
y alone is insufficient to delineate the disorder. There is a 
distinction to be made between symptoms and traits, and 
the use of the term obsessional personality to describe a 
careful, thorough, and punctual person is misleading. 
Compulsive disorders (both cognitive and motor) are 
dependent on anxiety in the acute stages, and overt 
symptoms (whether active or passive) serve to reduce 
anxiety. Existing learning theory models are inadequate, 
but recent approaches using decision theory concepts are 
more promising and can incorporate those instances In 
which conditioning principles apply as special cases. (3 
ref)—Journal abstract. 7 

10285. Coché, Erich & Steer, Robert A. (Friends 
Hosp., Philadelphia, Pa.) The MMPI response n 
cies of normal, neurotic and psychotic 195 
of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 30(2), Ber e 
—Used Buechley and Ball’s Test-Retest (TR) scal d 
measure MMPI response consistencies. Mean EE 
of private and Veterans Administration "m Ge 
patients were comparable and were significant) 0 
than those of normal nursing school applican vim 
differences were found between neurotics and psy 
tics. o bury 

10286. Crookes, T. G. (St. John’s Hosp, ME 


, Journal 


England) Indices of early dementia on wW. SE 
Tuc 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), T 
the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale tía and of 
scores of 50 patients with a diagnosis of deme 
98 patients diagnosed as depressives whi 
test when the diagnosis was 1n s 
discrimination between groups was Dm Y o subtest 
which used WAIS Vocabulary and Digit 5p 
as “hold” tests; sex differences were d 
“don’t hold” tests. shire) 
10287. Curcio, Ronald P. (U. Ke zophrenic 


investigation of right-left awareness vu Ai, 11-20. | 


i i 4, jc 
children. Child Study Journal, 1974, pizophreni 
—Tested the ability of 72 7-15 yt Se Jet d? 
children to make right-left discrimina C Bi i 


by L. Belmont and ^. ef 


Sé E 
right-left discriminatio! t section of Kar DIE 


was used, along with the Is $ 
right-left Geng Results are p with 10! Wy 
obtained in 1963 by Belmont an formed sil stantial 
children. Schizophrenic children per ol ung! 
poorer than normal children, W! 
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making more errors than older children. Results are 
interpreted as supporting the maturational lag theory of 
childhood schizophrenia.—L. Gorsey. 

10288. Demangeon, Marcelle. [A differential study of 
anxiety.) (Fren) Orientation Scolaire et Professionnelle, 
1973(Oct), No. 4, 363-385.—Presented sentence comple- 
tion and multiple choice questionnaires to 1,832 male 
and 1,277 female 10-12 yr olds in French public schools. 
Scores were computed for anxiety as a general trait and 
for anxiety arising from school situations. Differences in 
the scores from the 2 types of questionnaires were noted. 
Girls seemed in general more emotional than boys when 
confronted with an object (phobias) but not in the face 
of objective dangers. There was a negative correlation of 
anxiety with scholastic success, but anxiety associated 
with school rose with advancing grades. (29 ref)—M. G. 
Strobel. 

10289. Dewolfe, Alan S. & Youkilis, Hildreth D. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Downey, Ill.) Stress 
and the word associations of process and reactive 
schizophrenics. Journal of Clinical ` Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 151-153.—Explored differences in 
sical word association responses for 41 process 
active schizophrenics. The groups were predic- 
ted to be equivalent in the number of loose associations 
under high stress, and the reactives were predicted to 
show greater improvement when low stress was compar- 
ed with high stress. These predictions were based on a 
theoretical orientation which suggests that (a) process 
schizophrenics show lower levels of cognitive develop- 
ment with idiosyncratic thought processes, and thus 
would show little improvement from high to low stress; 
and (b) reactives manifest a high level of cognitive 
development and more normal thought processes, which 
are interfered with or fragmented by stress. These 
predictions were supported by the results.—Journal 
summary. 

10290. Dyer, Allen R. (Duke U.) R. D. Laing in post- 
critical perspective. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 124, 252-259.—R. D. Laing's challenge 
to psychiatry implies that the sane and their institutions 
perpetuate, rather than alleviate, mental illness. While 
such an argument may be popular with the countercultu- 
re, it is broadly ignored in psychiatric literature. It is 
argued that Laing's work is the epistemological problem 
of what constitutes valid knowledge, particularly the 
problem of how to attain self-knowledge and how to 
know others. Laing has adopted a Cartesian philosophy 
by viewing bodily experience as separate from mental 
inquiry. Other philosophical models offer more hopeful 
Ree nore of being-in-the-world. It is suggested that 
dence at beg ot knowing, which includes the depen- 

erpretations of nature on an intuitive 
conception of things and the possible outcome of 
experiments, helps us answer the apparent problem of 
personal dichotomization, (31 ref)—R. L. Sulzer. 
Rees Doe Ny V., et al. (Veterans Administration 
s REALE A .€.) Prolonged twilight state and 
244), 331.339. D Prot Neurology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
Mofa Via ace oun that a prolonged state of mental 
eu? GE with a unilateral seizure focus 
tien: pa an anterior temporal lobe in a 39-yr-old 
psychomotor status. 2 electroclinical phases 
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were differentiated: (a) a continuous twilight state with 
reactive automatisms interrupted every 10 min by (b) 
staring, total loss of responsiveness, and stereotyped 
automatisms, During the Ist clinical phase the EEG 
showed continuous, focal sharply contoured slow waves 
in the left anterior temporal areas preponderant medial- 
ly. During the 2nd clinical phase, 6-10 Hz rhythms 
engaged both medial temporal lobes and then progressi- 
vely increased in amplitude and decreased in frequency 
to 3-5 Hz waves. A subcortical mechanism is suggested 
for both reactive and stereotyped automatisms, (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10292. Fahy, T. J. (St. Loman's Hosp, Dublin, 
Ireland) Pathways of specialist referral M depressed 
patients from general practice. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 124, 231-239.—Interviewed 
133 depressives identified by British family physicians to 
discover clinical factors in referral to a psychiatrist. Most 
Ss were seen again after 3 mo. Patient stereotypes were 
derived from multiple E eg: analysis of interview 
data, and it was evident that purely clinical features are — 
significant in determining which patients are sent to a 
psychiatrist. Decisions appeared to be influenced by the 
intensity and quality of affect displayed, as well as by the 
usual demographic, social, and attitudinal variables. (5 
ref)—R. L. Sulzer. 

10293. Fahy, T. J. (St. Loman's Hosp., Dublin, 
Ireland) Depression in hospital and in general practice: 

A direct clinical comparison. British Journal of Psychia- 
try, 1974(Mar), Vol. 124, 240-242.— Describes a compar- 
ison of a sample of depressives identified by family 
doctors with a series of depressed inpatients. The groups 
were similar in age, sex, and social class, and no 
differences were found for mode of onset, duration of 
illness, or previous events. Most inpatients had attemp- 
ted self-poisoning, while the general practitioner patients 
had not. Covert suicidal impulses were similar in both 
groups. Depression rating scale scores were higher for 
hospital cases as were personality inventory neuroticism 
scores. It is concluded that the pattern of depression that 
results in hospital admission differs both quantitatively 
and qualitatively from depression seen in general 
ractice.—R. L. Sulzer. > ) 

10294, Feinstein, Sherman C. (U. Chicago, Pritzker 
School of Medicine) Diagnostic and aspects 
of manic-depressive illness in early childhood. Early 
Child Development & Care, 1973, Vol. X1). 1-12.—Pres- 
ents short case descriptions of 3 children who suffere 
from juvenile manic-depressive illness which Le its 
onset during early childhood. The illness is described as 
an erratic, rapidly shifting mood behavior with a basic 
intactness of intellect. The literature describing genetic 
and biochemical research is discussed, and the place of 
lithium treatment, with psychotherapy, 1$ s d 
—Journal abstract. 

10295. Fleiss, Joseph L; Gurland, Barry Js Sege 
Robert & Sharpe, Lawrence. (New York State d 
Mental Hygiene, Biometrics Research, New i 
Cross-national study of diagnosis of the 
ders: Some demographic of hospi ie SEN 
sis in New York and London. International Journa; es 
Social Psychiatry, 1973(Fal), Vol. bey 19 ew Tol 
amined psychiatric hospital diagnoses o 
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patients and 174 London patients for relationships 
between diagnostic category and demographic variables 
of sex, age, and social class. Each patient was also 
independently diagnosed by the Es, utilizing a standar- 
dized interview schedule. Age was related to hospital 
diagnosis in both cities, sex was related to the London 
sample, and social class was unrelated in both cities. 
Comparisons of demographic variables with the inde- 
pendent diagnoses showed markedly reduced age and 
sex relationships, demonstrating the presence of diagnos- 
tic bias in hospital diagnoses. (15 ref)—W. R. Street. 
10296. Flynn, William. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Brecksville Div., Cleveland, O.) Oral vs. written 
administration of the Incomplete Sentences Blank. 
Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & Behavioral 
Sciences, 1974(Feb), Vol. 16(1), 19-20.—Selected 40 
hospitalized psychiatric patients as defensive on the basis 
of their Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory K 
— scores, Each S took the Rotter Incomplete Sentences 
— Blank twice, once in the conventional written manner 
- and once orally. In the latter administration, the E 
- emphasized at the start to each S that he must complete 
each item immediately. The mean score on the oral 
administration was not significantly different from that 
, of the written administration —Journal summary. 
.. 10297. Fri, Claes G.; Wiesel, Frits A. & Sedvall, 
Goran. (Karolinska Inst., Div. of Neuropsychopharma- 
cology, Stockholm, Sweden) Mass fragmentographic 
analysis of homovanillic acid and its homoiso analogue 
f in cerebrospinal fluid using the a-dideutero acid as 
| internal standard. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 35(4). 
295-304.—Describes the preparation and use of a- 
dideutro-homovanillic acid (HVA-d,) for the mass 
fragmentographic determination of HVA levels in the 
` cerebrospinal fluid (CSF). The experimental error was 
less than 4%. The recovery of small amounts of authentic 
HVA added to CSF was satisfactory. Multiple ion 
determination demonstrated the high specificity and 
reproducibility of the method. Analysis of CSF before 
and after the addition of ISO-HVA failed to supply 
positive evidence for the presence of ISO-HVA in CSF in 
—— neurological or schizophrenic patients. 
j 10298. Gebhardt, Renate & Helmchen, Hanfried. (Free 
= U. Berlin, Psychiatric Clinic II, W. Germany) [The 
. reliability of psychopathological symptom characteriza- 
tion: The agreement of several raters in the AMP 
system.] (Germ) Schweizer Archiv. für Neurologie, Neuro- 
chirurgie und Psychiatrie, 1973, Vol. 112(2), 459-469. 
—Investigated the reliability of the AMP system (1971), 
a rating system for categorizing psychopathological 
symptoms. 20 newly admitted, predominantly psychotic 
patients were examined by 2 alternating physicians in the 
presence of groups of 13-20 physicians and psycholo- 
gists. At the end of each of the 12 30-45 min sessions, 
each observer filled out Sheet 3 of the AMP System. 
Data were analyzed for the 6 observers who had rated all 
patients, and only the 65 items which were listed by at 
least 1 rater in the case of at least 3 patients were 
included. Rating differences appeared to be influenced 
by (a) the personal characteristics and concepts of the 
individual raters, (b) the structure of the individual items, 
and (c) the raters' insufficient familiarity and experience 
with the AMP system of item characterization. There 
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were fewer differences when groups of similar or related 
symptoms were compared rather than individua] sym 

toms. It is concluded that an improvement in the 
separation of similar or related items is needed, as well as 
mor training of the persons using the system.—T. 

10299. Grinker, Roy R. & Werble, Beatrice, (Michael 
Reese Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Mentally healthy young men 
"homoclites": 14 years later. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1974(May), Vol. 30(5), 701—704.—14 yrs ago, 
R. R. Grinker et al (see PA, Vol 37:1922) published a. 
detailed study of mentally healthy young men, whom 
they called “homoclites.” Data were obtained by 
interviews, questionnaires, and college reports. In an 
attempt to obtain large enough samples of normal 
controls for use in a program of research on schizophre- 
nia, Ss were sent questionnaires identical to those used 
on the schizophrenic follow-up studies. Results indicate 
that aside from a few cases of mental illness the 
homoclites, as a group, maintained their good health into 
the 3rd decade of life. A normal control group of 134 
men is now available for use by other investigators in 
their research programs.—Journal abstract. 

10300. Hare, Robert D. & Craigen, Daniel. (U. British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Psychopathy and phy- 
siological activity in a mixed-motive game situation. 
Psychophysiology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 11(2), 197-206.—Re- 
corded heart rate (HR) and skin conductance (SC) while 
17 psychopathic (P) and 17 nonpsychopathic (NP) 
inmates (referred to as A) were engaged in a mixed- 
motive game situation with another S (referred to as B). 
On each trial A had to choose the intensity of shock to 
be delivered to himself and to B. B then was Be 
chance to retaliate, although his choices were SE 
overridden by the E. A 10-sec tone (CS) por 
delivery of shock to each S. There were no da 
between Groups P and NP in the intensity of sl p 
chosen for themselves and for the other ( La 
Compared with Group NP, Group P gave Zug 
unconditioned SC responses to shock directly rec He 
and to shocks delivered to the other S. There kr 
differences between groups in the uncondiuor ce 
response to either direct shock (acceleration) or Group P 
delivered to the other S (slight Ss, RS) and 
gave small electrodermal orienting responses Sing shod 
anticipatory responses (ARs) to the CS prece dt 
to self and shock to other; Group NP SS to sell 
large ORs and ARs to the CS preceding sho s gave 

; ; Both Group’ 

and small ones prior to shock to other. tion Se? 
a biphasic conditioned HR response-accelera 5 

ed by deceleration; each component was ue. ; 
P than in Group NP, and the acceleratory SE data 
Group P appeared on the Ist trial. Elec ue experience 
are consistent with the view that psychopat om 
little fear arousal prior to reception of sr A 
themselves or by others. It is sugges! hic Ss wee 

ici f the psychopath! e 
anticipatory HR responses o! P Leed them 10 cop 
part of an adaptive response that help ; 
with stress. (27 ref) —Journal abstract. dassali Medi 

10301. Hertz, Dan G. (Hebrew U., Ta oe A 
School, Jerusalem, Israel) Rejection eren, So, 
psychosomatic appraisal of habitua! 244 C0 pared 
matics, 1973(Jul), Vol. 14(4), 241-2%% 
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abitual aborters with normal Ss in a prolonged 


SÉ: 
psychodynamic study. Clinical investigation seemed to 


confirm that habitual aborters have a greater tendency to 
exhibit psychophysiological reactions under stress. They 
seem to have poor emotional control and a relatively 
limited ability for planning and positive anticipation. 
—Journal abstract. 

10302. Hill, Denis. (U. London, Inst. of Psychiatry, 
England) Non-verbal behaviour in mental illness. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 124, 221-230. 
— Discusses clinical phenomena which have significance 
when the patient is viewed as an adapting organism. 
Culture is inhibitory on nonverbal behavior. The child 
learns from social interaction, and through maturation of 
the nervous system acquires the prescribed limits and 
norms. This development is dependent upon the balance 
of excitatory and inhibitory processes and the homeosta- 
tic equilibrium of the extrapyramidal system. In patholo- 
gy there is either developmental nonintegration, sustain- 
ed excessive inhibition, or a state of disintegration that is 
the result of disinhibition. Each such state may be 
dependent on a variety of causes and may have different 
consequences. (26 ref)—R. L. Sulzer. 

10303. lanzito, Benjamin M.; Cadoret, Remi J. & 
Pugh, Daniel D. (Chanute Air Force Base Hosp. 
Rantoul, Ill.) Thought disorder in depression. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), Vol. 131(6), 703—707. 
—Investigated abnormalities in the thinking of 60 
depressed inpatients selected for diagnosis of primary 
unipolar affective disorder. Preliminary data on the 
Prognostic value of thought disorder in unipolar depres- 
sive illness are presented. From these it is concluded that 
both content disturbances and formal thought disorder 
may occur in primary depressive illness during episodes 
Severe enough to require hospitalization. Formal thought 
disorder at the time of admission seemed to predict a 
more severe episode of depression and may help create a 
Subdivision of depressive illness analogous to that 
proposed for schizophrenia. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10304, Ikemi, Yujiro, et al. (Kyushu U., Faculty of 
Medicine, Fukuoka, Japan) Psychosomatic mechanism 
under social changes in Japan. Journal of Psychosomatic 
Research, 1974(Feb), Vol. 18(1), 15-24.— Investigated 
birth order and age of onset of bronchial asthma in 157 
cases. 74% of the asthmatics were firstborn, Ist son or 
daughter, last child, or only child, all of whom have a 
unique status with special implications of dependency in 
ie Japanese family. Male asthmatics typically suffered 

eir Ist attack before age 10, however females had the 
Greatest occurrence after marriage (separation from 
mother). ^ 2nd study found that those who had 
ay in steroid withdrawal showed a higher percen- 
Dër of neurotic, maladaptive, and passive aggressive 
Poe ae mo M by eee students afflicted 
firstborn, lastb. E NA d 
nen deer SEN only children, and had neurotic 
B Terhers cone SE and extremely authori- 
often reticent. These factors 
combined with severe competition for entering good high 
Schools and universities in the devel f th 
disorders. Another stud l Sopor cs 
"ee Pid related the separation experien- 
yrs of age as an important 
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precipitating factor for psychosomatic diseases.—W. 
Shipman. 

10305. Kapur, R. L.; Kapur, Malavika & Carstairs, G. 
M. Indian Psychiatric Survey Schedule (IPSS). Social 
Psychiatry, 1914(Apr), Vol. 9(2), 71-76.—Describes the 
development of the Indian Psychiatric Survey Schedule 
(IPSS), designed to investigate the presence or absence of 
124 psychiatric symptoms and 10 background items in 
the general population. The IPSS contains all the 
symptoms and background questions that are also in the 
authors’ Indian Psychiatric Interview Schedule (see PA, 
Vol 52:Issue 5) which is an assessment technique for 
psychiatric patients. The IPSS contains a “preliminary 
interview schedule” which is designed for all members of 
a given population and can be used by a nonpsychiatrist 
after a short training period. Other sections of the IPSS 
(a detailed inquiry with the S and with an informant, and 
observations made during the interview) are completed, 
when necessary, by a trained psychiatrist who may also 
give a physical examination when somatic symptoms are 
reported. The theoretical basis of this multistage proce- 
dure is outlined, and a pilot and reliability study 
conducted to test the level of agreement between 3 
nonpsychiatrists who used the IPSS with 40 hospitalized 
patients and 40 members of an Indian village is reported. 
—Journal abstract. 

10306. Kessler, Pearl & Neale, John M. (State U. New 
York, Stony Brook) Hippocampal damage and schizo- 
phrenia: A critique of Mednick's theory. Journal 0| 
Abnormal | Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 83(2), 91-! 6. 
—Discusses S. A. Mednick’s hypothesis that anoxia 
produced by pregnancy and birth complications causes 
hippocampal damage which in turn leads to schizophre- 
nia in a predisposed individual. He further suggests that 
since the hippocampus exerts an inhibitory influence on 
reticular formation control of ACTI H, a lesion in the 
hippocampus could cause oversecretion of ACTH. 
Contrary to Mednick's position, à surve of recent 
research findings showed: (a) Hippocampa control of 
ACTH is not inhibitory. Experimentally induced lesions 
of the hippocampus inhibit or facilitate ACTH release 
depending on the type of stress induced. (b) There are 
species differences in the type of behavioral deficits 
observed after a hippocampectomy. (c) The site of 
anatomical destruction due to anoxia will differ depen- 
ding upon the species studied and the gestation level of 
the fetus exposed to anoxic conditions. Hippocam| 
damage is seldom found in the premature or full-term 
neonate primate. (39 ref)—Journal abstract. $ 

10307. Khan, Aman U. (Northwestern U., Medical 
School, Children’s Memorial Hosp.) Present status of 

hosomatic aspects of asthma. Psychosomatics, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 14(4), 195-200. 

10308, e Rafael, et al. A paragon Psycho- 
metric description of some specific: r qi 
Behavior Therapy, 1974(May), Vol. 5(3), 401-400. 
amined questionnaires tapping fears of snakes, Es ers, 
mutilation, and public speaking. Psychometric mos 
tion of the scales across several samples indica 
consistent distribution characteristics. In i 
sistently high reliability estimates were sue E 
ble results on test-retest reliability and vali eser 
encouraging. Correlations of these tests with one ano! 
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and with general measures of anxiety indicate little 
shared variance. Inclusion of these scales in fear 
assessment procedures is suggested to promote standar- 
dization of evaluation and comparability of results 
across samples and laboratories.—Journal abstract. 

10309. Lader, Malcolm. The psychophysiology of 
hysterics. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 17(4), 265-269 —Reviews the “arousal” mecha- 
nisms of conversion hysterics and suggests that acute 
hysterics are underaroused whereas chronic patients are 
overaroused. (22 ref) 

10310. Lycke, Erik; Norrby, Ragnar & Roos, Bjórn E. 
(U. Góteborg, Inst. of Medical Microbiology, Sweden) A 
serological study on mentally ill patients with particular 
reference to the prevalence of herpes virus infections. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 124, 
273-279.—Investigated the possible relation of mental 
“illness to virus disease by studying the prevalence of 
intibodies in 539 psychiatric patients. Depressive psy- 
‘choses and senile and atherosclerotic dementia patients 
- showed certain higher antibody incidences than did 
- schizophrenics or other patients and healthy controls. 
Aggressive vs nonaggressive criminals did not show 
differences in prevalence or titers. Recent findings of the 
effect of virus infections on brain metabolism and viral 
| latency in central nervous system infections are discus- 
| Sed. (26 ref) —R. L. Sulzer. 

— 10311. Mayou, Richard. (Warneford Hosp., Oxford, 

" England) Chest pain in the cardiac clinic. Journal of 
Psychosomatic Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 17(5-6), 

-.353-357—Gave a medical and psychosocial examina- 

` tion to 50 new referrals to an outpatient clinic. The 29 
noncardiac patients gave self-reports of improvement, 
yet almost 50% of them continued to report chest 
symptoms at follow-up. It is concluded that there is little 
difference in psychosocial state or illness behavior 
between those with and without cardiac abnormality. 
—W. Shipman. 

10312. McCreary, Charles P. (U. California, Medical 
School, Los Angeles) Comparison of measures of social 
competency in schizophrenics and the relation of social 
competency to socioeconomic factors. Journal of Abnor- 
mal Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 83(2), 124-129.— Inter- 
correlated 4 measures of the process-reactive dimension 
in schizophrenia: the Ullmann-Giovannoni scale, the 
Phillips Premorbid History Rating Scale (Part I), marital 
status, and the Zigler-Phillips Social Competency Index. 
Data from 103 male schizophrenic patients suggested 
preference for the Ullmann-Giovannoni scale. This scale 
was then used to define the Ss into high and low 
competency groups, and the 2 groups were compared in 
terms of current socioeconomic status, socioeconomic 
background, and social mobility in an effort to determi- 
ne whether the scale reflects personal or situational 
characteristics. Evidence for regarding the dimension as 
reflecting a personal characteristic was found. (21 ref) 

—Journal abstract. 

10313. Mendels, Joseph & Frazer, Alan. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Philadelphia, Pa.) Brain biogenic 
amine depletion and mood. Archives of General Psychia- 
try, 1974(Apr), Vol. 30(4), 447-451.—Reviews the litera- 
ture on the behavioral effects in man of drugs that 
deplete the brain of biogenic amines, in order to evaluate 
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the hypothesis that clinical depression is associated with 
reduced brain biogenic amine activity. The behavioral 
changes associated with reserpine administration are 
interpreted as primarily a psychomotor retardation-se- 
dation syndrome, due perhaps to a dopamine deficieno 

and would not be an adequate model for Sc 
depression. In susceptible persons, particularly those 
with a prior history of depression, this psychomotor 
retardation-sedation might be sufficient to trigger a 
depression-like episode. More selective amine depletion, 
produced either by alpha-methyl-paratyrosine or by 
parachlorophenylalanine is not associated with depres- 
sion. Yet, these drugs produce a more consistent and 
greater reduction in amine metabolite concentrations 
than that reported to occur in depressed patients. It is 
suggested that the depletion of brain norepinephrine and 
dopamine, or serotonin, is, in itself, not sufficient to 
account for clinical depression. (90 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

10314. Meyer, J. E. (U. Góttingen, W. Germany) 
Psychoneuroses and neurotic reactions in old age. 
Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 22(6), 254-257.—Notes that while chronic psycho- 
neuroses that have developed in earlier life are mitigated 
in the senium, new psychogenic syndromes in old age are 
either acute reactions to life stress or character develop- 
ments which accentuate former personality features. The 
acute psychogenic reactions are manifested as depressive 
or hypochondriac syndromes which, regarding time and 
content, are clearly related to the situational burden. 
Psychiatrists seldom see new psychoneuroses and neuro- 
tic reactions in the elderly and such patients are seldom 
admitted to psychiatric institutions. It is noteworthy w 
few of these new psychoneuroses are linked to thè 
nearness of death.—Journal abstract. m 

10315. Michaux, Mary Helen, et al. (Springfield p 
Hosp., Sykesville, Md.) Presenting symptoms ue 
and rural day hospital patients. Social Psyc d 
1974(Feb), Vol. 9(1), 1-6.—Compared the po 
symptomatology of 40 inner-city and 49 a ed 
hospital patients. Except for urban/rural er 
patient groups were similar in demographic an EH 
background. Rural Ss were judged by clinici MU. 
more hostile and more grandiose than gU e 
counterparts; the latter were rated more Pod ihe 
disturbed, more impaired, and less adapta SE Ss 
former. According to relatives’ evaluations, 1 gs, Its 
were more helpless and less stable than n eet 
hypothesized that the symptomatology © sive 

ypothe: i be more pas 
treated in an urban community tends to f their rura 
and hence less visibly wem hor 9 
counterparts. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. A chiat- 

10316. Miller, Barry. (Eastern Pennsylvania 
ric Inst, Bureau of Research & Training, ous commi 
Pa.) Semantic misinterpretations of ambigue psychia- 
nications in schizophrenia. Archives E into the 
try, 1974(Apr), Vol. 30(4), 435-440-— gie 
primary-secondary dimension of E more pfi 
has indicated that schizophrenics con al 
than secondary errors and that SE s 
both of these errors oe do GE S d 

resent study, motivated by the cations US 
Boles played by the ambiguity of communicà 


"tests and by the chronicity of the schizophrenic’s thought 
disorder, used 24 noun homographs in a 48-item 
interpretation test. The test was scored for primary, 
secondary, concrete, and abstract errors. 20 chronic and 
20 acute schizophrenics and 20 nonschizophrenics, 
matched for vocabulary level, highest educational grade 
attained, and parental social class, served as Ss. Schizo- 
hrenics committed more abstract and overall errors 
than did the nonschizophrenics. The schizophrenics also 
committed more abstract than concrete errors. Contrary 
lo previous research, a greater primacy error preference 
for schizophrenics was not obtained.—Journal abstract. 
10317. Miller, Donna. The influence of the patient's 
sex on clinical judgment. Smith College Studies in Social 
Work, 1974(Feb), Vol. 44(2), 89-100.—Studied effects of 
patient’s sex on the clinical judgment of 67 social 
workers, psychologists, and psychiatrists. Clinicians were 
asked to make judgments about 1 of 2 randomly 
distributed forms of a pretested case analog where every 
variable except the sex of the patient was held constant. 
Impressions were collected on a structured question- 
naire. Group means were computed and descriptively 
small but statistically significant differences were found. 
The female patient was more frequently judged as 
healthier and despite agreement that passivity was the 
major problem, it was less often seen as the treatment 
focus for the male. Therapists anticipated more interfer- 
ing countertransference would exist with the male. An 
unexpected finding was that social workers more 
frequently recommended supportive treatment for the 
female and interpretive, insight-oriented treatment for 
the male. Evidence of a double standard of mental health 
Was observed.—M. W. Linn. 
10318. Miller, Sheldon I. & Schoenfeld, Lawrence. 
(Case Western Reserve U., Medical School) Grief in the 
Navajo: Psychodynamics and culture. International 
Journal of Social Psychiatry, 1973(Fal), Vol. 19(3-4), 
187-191. Explored cultural influences on the expres- 
Sion of grief through study of 34 Navajo patients 
exhibiting pathological grief reactions. Navajo culture 
pits mourning for more than 4 days after loss of a 
M one. A general fear of the ghost of a dead person 
fist Sanctions against the expression of anger also act to 
"m EU acceptable expressions of grief. Vague pains and 
az somatic complaints were the most frequent 
& Nptoms of the patient sample. Psychodynamic expla- 
Es Of these symptoms are given.—MW. R. Street. 
E Mitchell, John J. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, 
Brun, Social custom and psychological health. 
49.55 T Humanistic Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 14(2), 
Eit otes that 2 distinct variations of contemporary 
Which E pathology exist: anxieties and neuroses 
den a em from inner human needs, and those which 
er En an absence of personal centeredness. The 
Griginae induced by society; the latter may or may not 
in the Ee à sick society. Their etiology may be rooted 
such E of adequate or proper teaching and as 
e € symptomatic of a disturbed culture. 
tions an E: A they may be reflections of personal limita- 
eficiencies for which society is made the 
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10320. Morrison, James R. (U. California, Medical 
School, San Diego) Changes in subtype diagnosis of 
schizophrenia: 1920-1966. American Journal of Psychi- 
airy, 1974(Jun), Vol. 131(6), 674-677.—Reviewed the 
records of 15,719 patients admitted to a general 
psychiatric hospital over a 47-yr period. Results reveal 
that (a) the diagnoses of catatonic and hebephrenic 
schizophrenia decreased markedly; (b) paranoid schizo- 
phrenia, with some variation, remained approximately 
the same; and (c) there was a great increase in chronic 
undifferentiated schizophrenia. A possible cause for 
these findings is changes in definitions and in hospital 
admission practices; other possible reasons include the 
more effective use of therapy, the degree and type of 
drug abuse, and the waning interest of psychiatrists in 
clinical diagnoses. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10321. Mugishima, Fumio. (National Research Inst. of 
Police Science, Environment Section, Tokyo, Japan) 
[Analysis of the strategy in semi-national criminal 
gangs to extend the organization.] (Japn) Reports of the 
National Research Institute of Police Science, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 14(2), 97-104.—Analyzed the strategy and processes 
involved in the extension of organization to include 96 
new unit groups by 3 typical seminational criminal 
organizations from 1970 to 1973, The social background 
of the unit members, historical changes in group 
structure, strategies for extension of unit membership, 
the legal and camouflaged purposes of the new group, 
reasons for affiliation with the larger structure, and other 
aspects of the extension and affiliative process were 
xamined. 

P 10322. Nichols, David S. (Dammasch State Hosp! 
Ore) The Goldberg rules in the detection of MMI 
codebook modal diagnoses. Journal of Clinical Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 186-188.— Used L. R. Gold- 
bergs (see PA, Vol 48:9367) rules to discriminate 
normals vs deviants, psychiatrics vs sociopathics, and 
sychotics vs neurotics to group MMPI codebook 
profiles. The profiles were erived from the MMPI 
scores of 441 female and 266 male psychiatric patients. s 
was found that Goldberg's rules yielded classifications ol 
considerable accuracy when modal diagnosis was the 
criterion. Both simultaneous and sequential strategies 


resulted in valid code-type separations.—Journal 
ary. Ja } 
"ES, Nyman, Lawrence. (City Coll., City U. New 


Good guys & bad . Journal of Family 
ass 1974(Spr), Vol. 2(1), Dee? E 
“labeling” process in discordant families, by whic X 
involved take sides, designating the other party Wo: 
“bad guys.” Sometimes blame is displaced onto SE 
and the marital problem is disguised as a para ys 

roblem. The extent to which the children ZS er 
involved in marital counseling is Seier d 
arents have decided upon civpror ec? Ger ghee js 
i ed. The theory that they sho! 

ae sides diens their parents is challenged. By = 
nature of the divorce process the child wi beet 
choose. The therapist should help him to gain perspec 


i re commitment to | 
si i his future i! 
on the situation and about j 


arent. Open expression a 
ZEN each ke is encouraged, as EH : 
Stesel sugar-coated pretense-denial rela 
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- techniques for reducing marital tension are described: meaning given by the users of that symbol varies with th 
: : : : e 
inducing partners to alter labeling patterns, and helping level of pathology. Ss also completed a 12-item semanti 
| them identify such patterns in their families of origin. differential to measure the meaning of the 9 e ibi 
- Spanish summary)—/. Davis. E responses (man, woman, dog, spider, elephant, "vw 
IL. 10324. Perkins, Charles W. (Indiana U., Medical butterfly, bat, and bug). Significant differences Lee 
School) Some correlates of Category Test scores for patients and students were found in both the choice af | 
nonorganic psychiatric patients. Journal of Clinical descriptive words and the intensity of words applied toa 
| Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 176-178.—Related given symbol, regardless of whether S used the symbol or 
scores on the Category test of the Halstead Impairment not. Sex differences were also revealed. Implications of 
Index to measures of age, education, IQ, anxiety, the data for clinical Rorschach interpretations are | 
depression, and psychiatric diagnosis for 38 nonorganic discussed.—Journal abstract i 
psychiatric outpatients. IQ and psychoticism were the 10328. Rimé, Bernard & Bonami, Michel. (U. Lou- | 
only significant correlates. vain, Lab. of Experimental & Social Psychology, 
10325. Prigatano, George P. & Johnson, Harold J. (U. Belgium) [Psychosomatic specificity and heart disease; 
Oklahoma, Health Science Center) Autonomic nervous Essay verifying Dunbar's theory using the MMPI] 
system changes associated with a spider phobic (Fren) Journal of Psychosomatic Research, l973(Dec), 
reaction. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 17(5-6), 345-352.— Minnesota Multiphasic Perso- 
| Vol. 83(2), 169-177.— Tested the theory that autonomic — nality Inventory profiles of 30 coronary and 30 hyperten- 
I nervous system arousal increases during a phobic sive Ss revealed heavier introversive tendencies among 
l| reaction. I1 spider phobics and 11 nonphobics (female the latter, confirming Dunbar's 1943 theory. A compari- 
undergraduates) viewed spider, seascape, and surgical son of 30 fracture and 30 coronary Ss showed the former 
ides while several physiological responses were contin- displaying more masculine and extratensive tendencies 
ously recorded. Spider phobics showed significantly while the latter scored higher on social introversion, 
faster heart rate, greater heart-rate variability, and neuroticism, and compulsion, again confirming Dunbars 
į vasoconstriction during spider slide presentations than theory that neurotic compulsive tendencies predominate 
nonphobics. Spider phobics also showed more frequent among coronary patients and hypomanic tendencies 
phasic skin responses but not larger skin response among fracture patients. (English summary) (18 ft 
amplitudes to spider slides. Respiration rate and respira- Shipman. i 
ion amplitude were not significantly different for the 2 10329. Ritzler, Barry & Rosenbaum, Gerald, (U. — 
Oups. It appears that while a general autonomic Rochester, Medical School) Proprioception in schizo: 
TVOUS system arousal occurs during a spider-phobic — phrenics and normals: Effects of stimulus intensity and 
ré ction, the demand characteristics of the phobic  interstimulus interval. Journal of Abnormal Psychology 
situation seem to determine which physiological respon- ` 1974(Apr), Vol. 83(2), 106-1 11.—Obtained weight discri- 
_ Ses are most affected. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. mination thresholds for 18 schizophrenics and 
— 10326. Richardson, Roger A. & Morrow, Gary R. normals at various levels of weight intensity ant 
(Rhode Island Medical Center, Cranston) User and non- presentation interval. The discrimination performances 
user differences in symbol meaning of Rorschach of all Ss were evaluated in terms of Weber ratio et 
_ content. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. and the number of correct discriminations for each iB 
_ 30(2), 208-213.—Administered the Rorschach test to 54 condition. Differential effects attributable to b Vë 
psychiatric inpatients and 54 undergraduates to determi- were found, with schizophrenics performing b eight 
ne whether they were users or nonusers of 9 specified accuracy than normals at the lowest level SEL E 
symbol responses. In addition to the Rorschach, a 12- — intensity. The different presentation intervals : tis 
_polar-word semantic differential was given to measure yield significant differences in discriminat it in 
‘the meaning of the 9 symbol responses for each Sand to concluded that there is a proprioceptive S inpu 
investigate the contention that a symbol has a different schizophrenia which is due to inadequate SE Send 
eaning for people who use it as a symbol as opposed to and not to insufficient proprioceptive m, possible 
those who do not. Data analysis revealed disagreement detection theory is acknowledged as p eb Jour 
between users and nonusers both with regard to the — alternative explanation of the results. (1 


"choice of descriptive words and the intensity of descripti- abstract. ish Board of GU" 
ve words applied to a given symbol. Results are 10330. Rubinfine, David L. (Jewish k, NY) MIS 
discussed in terms of practical Rorschach interpretation ` dans, Juvenile Court Clinic, New E pal Joumal 


as well as the doubt they cast on the traditional toward a theory of consciousness. Internat at 29 
assumption that the bind between a Rorschach symbol of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 1 tions of COM 
and its user is affective in nature. In place of the affective 391-410.—Discusses the effects of EE Won 
bind assumption, an alternate view in terms of learning sciousness on intrapsychic conflict. Exam’ conscious 
- theory is discussed.—Journal summary. with organic and func 3 
10327. Richardson, Roger A. & Morrow, Gary R. (U. ness (e.g., psychosis, ap : 
Rhode Island) User and non-user differences in Ror- es, schizophrenia, and conversion 
Schach symbolism as a function of patient, non-patient and compared to aspec 
Status. International Journal of Symbology, 1973(Nov), theory which suggests that t 3 a 
Vol. 4(3), 13-25.—Administered the Rorschach Test to consciousness or disturbed perceptions 
28 female and 25 male psychiatric patients and 31 female is related to repression, regression, 77 y, 
and 24 male undergraduates to determine if the symbol nisms in neurotics and schizophrenics: 
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10331. Rutter, Michael. (U. London, Inst. of Psychia- 
try, England) The assessment and treatment of pre- 
school autistic children. Early Child Development & 
Care, 1973, Vol. 3(1), 13-29.—Considers principles upon 
which a service for preschool autistic children should be 
established and outlines the organizational requirements. 
It is argued that there are serious drawbacks to regional 
assessment centers for autistic children, and broad-based 
appraisal, including developmental evaluation, behavior- 
al assessment, medical investigation, and environmental 
study is required. Since this would necessitate access to a 
wide range of skills, one person is needed to have the 
responsibility for coordinating care. Assessment and 
treatment are seen as inextricably linked, and both must 
be viewed from a developmental perspective with re- 
evaluation as the children change with age. Treatment 
should be mainly focused on aiding social and linguistic 
development and reducing the tendency to develop rigid 
stereotyped patterns. A home-based approach founded 
upon developmental and behavioral principles is consi- 
dered appropriate. Inpatient care is described as of only 
limited usefulness and unnecessary for most children. 

-Journal abstract. 

10332. Schreibman, Laura & Lovaas, O. Ivar. (Clare- 
mont Men's Coll.) Rejoinder to Murray's article. Journal 
of Humanistic Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 14(2), 61-62. 
—Suggests that what M. Murray (see PA, Vol 52:Issue 5) 
considers meaningful speech may have been an instance 
of delayed echolalia.—Journal summary. 

E chüttler, R.; Huber, G. & Gross, G. (U. Ulm, 
Psychiatric State Hosp., W. Germany) [Types of psycho- 
pathologic remission in schizophrenics and echoence- 
phalography of the third ventricle.] (Germ) Archiv fur 
Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, 1974, Vol. 218(3), 
251-264.—In 57 patients (25 men and 32 women) under 
50 who were hospitalized for schizophrenia for the Ist 
time between 1945 and 1959, the maximum transverse 
diameter of the 3rd ventricle was measured by echoence- 
phalography after an average of 16.3 yrs’ illness and 
compared with the type of psychopathologic remission. 
The arithmetic mean of the values measured and the 
empiric range of measurement were significantly higher 
and wider in the 39 Ss in whom remission took the form 
of a residual syndrome including the “pure defect” 
(reiner Defekt) than in 18 Ss in whom remission was 
complete. The pathologic echo value in the group with 
residual syndromes, at 51.3%, was considerably higher 
than that in the group in whom remission was complete 
(22.2%). In 19 Ss with residual syndromes (48.7%) the 
echo findings were not unequivocally pathologic, but 
borderline values for the 3rd ventricle were observed in 
12 Ss in this subgroup, which may be pseudonormal 
(false-negative) findings due to constitutionally small 
ventricular systems. Different interpretations of the 
echoencephalographic changes, which are regarded as a 
correlate of the pure reduction of potential, are discus- 

sed, (33 ref)— English abstract. 
a 10334. Selvini Palazzoli, Mara. (Center for Family 
Sudy, „Milan, Italy) [The family with the anorexic 
SE ent: A model system.] (Ital) Archivio di Psicologia, 
eurologia e Psichiatria, 1972(Jul), Vol. 33(4), 311-344. 
me aped of 12 families containing 1 anorexic patient, 
y girls, illustrates and supports a communication 
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model characterized by denial of self and of others. 
Rejection of food by the identified patient is a symptom 
of family disturbance in not assuming personal responsi- 
bility and not allowing two-against-one alliances. The 
presentation of therapeutic techniques, mostly based on 
paradoxical injunctions, is followed by a socioanthro| 
logical analysis of this type of family in a changing 
society.—L. L'Abate. 

10335. Senewiratne, B. & Thambipillai, Shanthi. (U. 
Ceylon, Peradeniya) Pattern of poisoning in a develo- 
ping agricultural country. British Journal of Preventive & 
Social Medicine, 1974(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 32-36.—Reports 
data from 472 cases of poisoning during a 2-yr period in 
Ceylon. The overall mortality rate was 23.7%, The 
pattern of poisoning was different from that observed in 
Western countries (49.8% were due to insecticides and 
only 10.7% due to drugs). Age, sex, and hospitalization 
data are presented. 

10336. Sethi, B. B.; Gupta, S. C.; Mahendru, R, K. & 
Kumari, P. (King George's Medical Coll, Lucknow, 
India) Mental health and urban life: A study of 850 
families. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
124, 243-246.— Studied 850 Indian families to determine 
the prevalence of psychiatric disorders in an urban 
population. Cases identified by questionnaire were given 
a clinical examination. The prevalence was 67/1,000 
population with 41% neuroses, 12% affective disorders, 
4% schizophrenia, 16% retardation, 7% organic disorders, 
and 21% miscellaneous. High-risk groups were persons 
over 30, illiterates, and persons from small families, as 
well as housewives, the widowed, separated, or the 
unemployed.—R. L. Sulzer. 

10337. Shackleton, V. J. & Fletcher, C. A. (U. 
Rochester, Management Research Center) Psychiatric 
patients' motivation in an assessment situation: Impli- 
cations arising from recent work. Bulletin of the British 
Psychological Society, 1973(Jan), Vol. 26(90), 17-23, 
—— Reviews those studies which have looked at the ability 
of psychiatric patients to manipulate their responses on 
questionnaires, interviews, and performance tests. 4 
issues are emphasized: (a) Normals have long been 
recognized as being able to manipulate test scores to give 
certain impressions when motivated to do so, but 
research in the clinical field has not indicated an 
understanding that this applies equally to psychiatric 
patients. (b) Recent literature is reviewed which shows 
that these patients can and do manipulate questionnaires 
and interviews. (c) Indirect evidence is presented which 
indicates that certain performance tasks can also be 
interviewed. It is argued that these findings present 
important implications for the interpretation of existing 
experimental work with psychiatric patients, particularl 
in the area of threshold measures, and for the methodol- 


f future research. (43 ref) —R. S. Albin. 
el? J. Some thoughts on 


10338. Smith, Ronei 2s esae RE 
thy. Psychotherapy: con, 
EC ponere), 354-358. Discusses the 


Practice, 1973(Win), 
use of the diagnostic category P 
some individuals. Possible physiologi 
the behavior subsumed by on ge 
reviewed. Reduced susceptibility to t 
pathological need for stimulation, and EEG ee" 
ties are possible causes. Role theorists interpret sociop- 


“psychopath” to label 
al concomitant of 
rbance entity are 
he environment, 
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athic behavior in terms of inadequate role playing skills. 
Since competitive 20th-century society puts a premium 
on manipulative interpersonal skills, it is suggested that 
the sociopath has learned these too well. Congenital and 
developmental factors in the etiology of this disturbance 
are discussed. Current treatment difficulties are cited. 
The counter-culture ethic that exists in society today, the 
relevance of the medical model, and political implica- 
tions of these are summarized. A model for changing 
both society and the psychopath is developed. It is 
argued that, under our present system of cultural 
rewards, the treatment of psychopathy is likely to 
continue stopgap, piecemeal, and ineffective. (31 ref) 
—R. S. Albin. 

10339. Socarides, Charles W. (Albert Einstein Coll. of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Sexual perversion and the fear of 
engulfment. International Journal of Psychoanalytic 
Psychotherapy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 2(4), 432-448.—Discus- 
ses the theoretical origins of feminine identification and 
homosexuality and presents the case of a 32-yr-old 
unmarried businessman with profound fears of maternal 
engulfment, characterized by multiple perverse sexual 
fantasies which were sometimes acted out. These 
included homosexuality, voyeurism, exhibitionism, sex- 

- ual masochism, transvestitism, and transsexualism. Du- 
ring the course of psychotherapy, the patient exhibited 
repetitive, involuntary body contractions, interspersed 
with screaming, shrieking, and barking noises, apparent- 
ly symptoms of Gilles de la Tourette syndrome. It is 
Suggested that these phenomena represented the conflict 
between succumbing to the devouring mother and an 
attempt to ward off this event, and that his nuclear 
conflicts were of preoedipal origin and related to ego 
survival. (46 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10340. Steinmeyer, Eckhard & Hartwich, Peter. 
(Aachen U. of Technology, Medical Faculty, Psychiatric 
Div, W. Germany) [Experimental contribution on 
psychological deficit in schizophrenia: Factor analysis 
of efficiency variables in hebephrenics and normals.] 
(Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, 
1974, Vol. 218(3), 235-249. —Subjected the psychological 
deficit in schizophrenics and normals to structure 
comparison, using 25 schizophrenics (hebephrenics) and 
48 normal Ss. Motor, Sensory, associative, and experien- 
ce aspects were differentiated within the realm of drive, 
and 14 variables considered relevant to this differentia- 
tion were intercorrelated. Intercorrelation matrices of 
both groups were separated and were then submitted to 
factor analysis. When the 2 factor structures were 
compared mathematically, the similarity coefficient 
showed a considerable deviation of the efficiency 

structure of schizophrenics in a qualitative sense. In the 

normals, an associative factor (A), a sensorimotor 
coordination factor (B), and a factor (C) of “attention- 
switching" were isolated. The associative factor in 
hebephrenics was characterized by a reduced capacity 
for automatization, loss of precision, and retardation. 
Factors B and C could not be differentiated in 
hebephrenics. Beside their poorer performances in single 
variables (in terms of quantity), a qualitative deviation 
was also noticed: the specialization of the brain 
functions concerned suffered disintegration at a less 
complex level. An analogy was sought between these 
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findings and neurophysiological cogniti 
—English abstract. a HE 

10341. Sternbach, R. A.; Wolf, S. R: M 
& Akeson, W. H. Traits of pain patients; The bane 
“loser.” Psychosomatics, 1973(Jul), Vol. 14(4), 226-229, 
—Examined the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory profiles of 117 patients with lowback pain, 
The composite profile indicated a psychophysiological 
reaction. Acute patients showed significantly less soma. 
tic concern than chronics, but their body preoccupation 
and a hypomanic reaction-formulation masked the 
depression which surfaced in the chronic patients, The 
presence of a pending compensation action served to 
exaggerate the psychophysiological and psychopathic 
scales. There were no essential differences between 
patients with and without physical findings. The implica- 
tions of these results for consultation are indicated 
briefly.—Journal abstract. 

10342. Storms, Lowell H. & Acosta, Frank X. (U. 
California, Medical School, San Diego) Effects of 
dynamometer tension on stimulus generalization in 
schizophrenic and nonschizophrenic patients. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 83(2), 204-207, 
—Replicated and extended an earlier study, to test the 
prediction from the W. E. Broen and L. H. Storms theory 
that under certain conditions schizophrenics will display 
an arousal-produced decrement at the training stimulus 
on a generalization gradient. 14 acute schizophrenics and 
10 nonschizophrenics were taught to press a lever to the 
left when a large square was projected and to the right 
for a small square. These squares and 6 graded squares 
of intermediate size were presented during test 
while Ss gripped a dynamometer at 0, 1/6th, and Lin 
of maximum tension. Heart rate and skin cond 
were recorded. As predicted, schizophrenics show dm 
significant decrement at the training stimulus Ki 
1/3rd maximum tension but no decrement at the d 
remote generalization stimulus with the same E s 
response. Nonschizophrenics showed no decre m 
any stimuli. Heart rate but not skin conduce ia 
a significant increase with increased muscle 
both groups.—Journal abstract. y d 

10543. Strauss, John S. & Carpenter Wer 
Rochester, School of Medicine & Dentistry) rue d 
tic symptoms and outcome in SE 4 —N* 
General Psychiatry, 1974(Apr), Vol. SE ed by many 
tes that poor outcome has been cons toed KS? 
psychiatrists as intrinsic to the concept © stic concept of 
A major issue has been whether a diagnos E identi 
schizophrenia, based on symptoms alone a G 
patients who will have the poor outcome ` schizophrt* 
many to be the validating criterio i 
nia. The strongest evidence that poor 
phrenia can be identified by symptoms teria 
from studies using G. Langfeldt's pA. methodol- 
schizophrenia. The present investigation studies 10 
ogical controls not employed in € toms an 
evaluate the relationships between symp tients, of whom 
me in 142 15-44 yr old psychiatric SE Langfeldt® 
85 were schizophrenic. Results $ m e 
symptom criteria did not discrimina This chal 
outcome category of schizophren, d symptom 
major empirical basis for the view 
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alone can account for a poor outcome concept of this 
disorder. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10344. Strauss, Milton E.; Foureman, William C. & 
Parwatikar, Sadashiv D. (Johns Hopkins U.) Schizo- 
phrenics' size estimations of thematic stimuli. Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 83(2), 117-123. 
—Found that relationships between premorbid adjust- 
ment, schizophrenia subtype, stimulus content, and size 
judgments of thematic stimuli were substantially depend- 
ent on the sequences in which stimuli were presented. Ss 
were 36 paranoid and 36 nonparanoid schizophrenics, 
and a comparison sample of 36 prisoners, matched for 
length of institutionalization. Individual differences in 
schizophrenics' size estimations were not simply related 
to premorbid adjustment, schizophrenic subtype, or to 2 
common measures of chronicity—length of illness and 
length of hospitalization—while proportion of time 
hospitalized since Ist admission, interacting with schizo- 
phrenia subtype, was correlated with size judgments. (17 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

10345. Taylor, Michael A.; Gaztanaga, Pedro & 
Abrams, Richard. (State U. New York, Stony Brook) 
Manic-depressive illness and acute schizophrenia: A 
clinical, family history, and treatment-response study. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), Vol. 131(6), 
678-682.—Examined 26 consecutive patients who had a 
diagnosis of acute schizophrenia upon admission to an 
inpatient psychiatric unit of a municipal hospital. Only 1 
patient satisfied research criteria for schizophrenia, 
whereas / of the patients received a research diagnosis of 
mania, The latter group was compared with a group of 
schizophrenics and manic patients for whom admission 
and research diagnoses concurred. No differences from 
the research manics were found, but there were marked 
differences from the research schizophrenics in this 
group in regard to clinical, genetic, and treatment- 
response variables, It is concluded that many patients 
receiving the diagnosis of acute schizophrenia actually 
suffer from an affective illness and rarely satisfy rigorous 
criteria for schizophrenia. (38 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10346. Teoh, Jin-Inn & Yeoh, Kim-Leng. (U. Malaya, 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia) Cultural conflict and transi- 
tion: Epidemic hysteria and social sanction. Australian & 
New Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 7(4), 
283-295.—Discusses the incidence and probable reasons 
for the 29 cases of epidemic hysteria which were reported 
in Malaysia, The transitional nature of Malaysian 
culture and the frequency of rural-urban migrations are 
eee Do ficto in these outbreaks. A specific case 
whi : NH in a Malay college is reported, in 
EE emale students was moved from 1 
cyan vem dg which was already occupied 
COE Gas pe liberal and individualistic girls. A 
id reported Jus tween the 2 groups and 2 wks later, 1 
gien ko ing suffocated during her sleep and 

arge black male figure with fangs. The episode 
Eo almost all the other girls in the residence. Data 
KM Personality Inventory and the Wilson- 
Beuroticism and atism Scale indicate a higher level of 
group but ane lena M the severely affected 
were slightly affect ha of conservatism than in girls who 
Of the hysterical ed or unaffected. The social pathology 
? outbreak (e.g., infringement of territory, 
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status ambiguity, and cultural transgression and social 
sanctions) is discussed. (69 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

10347. Thorne, Frederick C. Introspective analysis of | 
self-functioning. Journal Clinical — Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 231-233. — Describes the changes 
in consciousness and self-functioning, from a normal to a | 
psychotic state, experienced by the author as a result of a | 
toxic reaction to cortisone ied by mild cerebro- ` 
vascular accident. The utility of introspective analysis fo 
psychology is discussed. E 

10348. Timmermans, Gretchen & Sternbach, Richard | 
A. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Pain Unit, 
Diego, Calif.) Factors of human chronic pain: An 
analysis of personality and pain reaction variables. | 
Science, 1974(May), Vol. 184(4138), 806-808.— Factor 
analyzed data obtained from 119 patients with chronic 


thought 

che Zeitschrift für 7 
1974, Vol. 33(1), 45-61.—Describes a picture comp 
test for the diagnosis of schizophrenic though 
The test consists of 7 pictures with an importan 
missing from each; Ss must select the correct comp 
section from among 47 alternatives. The test | 


417 com letions, chose the correct alternative much ` 
less often. TFrench summary) (40 ref) — English summary. t 
10350. Torrey, E. Fuller; Torrey, Barbara. 


Bradley, 

Welfare; Alcohol, : 

Administration; S.C Md.) The epidemiology 
in 


Papua New ^ 

of Psychiatry, 1974(May), Vol. 131(5), 567-573.— 
ned the epidemiology of 478 cases of chizop 

te hosis, o 
Papell New Guinea for the year 1970 through 
Factors such aen referral - bec - 
nity tolerance, disease, accessibr 
tion are discussed as possible explanations for he 
h different patterns d op 
pape in areas of the country. It is conel 
that these factors are not sufficient to exp 
differences and that concomitants of Western : 
such as certain viruses must also be considered 
possible etiological agents. (17. ref) — ournal en 

10351. Tsuang, Ming Tso. (U. Iowa, Medical 
Sex chromatin anomaly in Chinese females: 
characteristics 'ournal 
1974(Mar), Vol. 124, 299-305. Studied sex 


: 
: 


: 10351-10358 


sorts of higher rates of double sex chromatin in these 
tients. 3 cases of females with double sex chromatin 
> summarized and the psychiatric characteristics of 
ses with an XXX chromosome are discussed. These 3 
ses exhibited what may be called transient acutely 
sturbed unspecified psychosis based on personality 
sorder or borderline mental retardation. (19 ref)—R. L. 
lzer. 

10352. Varner, Roy V. & Calvert, W. R. (Texas 
esearch Inst. of Mental Sciences, Geriatric Service 
ction, Houston) Psychiatric assessment of the aged: 

differential model for diagnosis. Journal of the 
merican Geriatrics Society, 1974(Jun), Vol. 22(6), 
3-277.— Developed a 4-category differential model for 

e simultaneous psychiatric and total-problem assess- 
ent of elderly persons referred to a geropsychiatric 
ental health center. The working structure and compre- 
'nsiveness of the services are described. The 4 diagnos- 
c categories and the accompanying medical and 
)cioeconomic problems represent a broad spectrum 
inging from obvious mental illness which began earlier 
| life, to a relatively “normal” mental state associated 
ith a temporary mild affective disorder arising from the 
resses of growing old. Appropriate treatment can be 
irprisingly effective. This diagnostic model can be used 
iccessfully by many types of workers in the field of 
eriatric mental health services. It is compatible with 
fficial psychiatric nomenclature and with the use of 
1eoretical conceptual models.—Journal abstract. 

10353. Wang, Yao-Chun; Pandey, Ghanshyam N.; 
fendels, Joe & Frazer, Alan. (U. Pennsylvania, Medical 
chool) Platelet adenylate cyclase reponses in depres- 
on: Implications for a receptor defect. Psychopharma- 
logia, 1974, Vol. 36(4), 291-300.— Measured the dose- 
pendent stimulatory response of prostaglandin E, 
GE,) on the net synthesis of 'H-adenosine 3',5- 
onophosphate (cyclic AMP) in platelets whose adenine 
icleotide pools had been labeled by prior incubation 
th *H-adenine. The dose-dependent inhibition produ- 
d by norepinephrine (NE) on this stimulatory process 
is also evaluated. Platelets were obtained from 11 
»derately depressed male patients and from 8 non- 
pressed normal male control Ss. No difference was 
ted between the 2 groups of Ss either in the 
nulation produced by PGE, or in the inhibition 
ised by NE. Subdividing the patients into different 
"groups (e.g., bipolar or unipolar) did not produce any 
nificant differences. This finding suggests that there is 
generalized defect in alpha adrenergic responses in 
ressed male patients. (38 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10354. Weiss, James M. (U. Missouri, Medical 
ool) The natural history of antisocial attitudes: What 
pens to psychopaths? Journal of Geriatric Psychiatry, 
3, Vol. 6(2), 236-242.—Studied the prevalence of 
social attitudes and behaviors among 532 psychiatric 
jatients at a midwestern university medical center. 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 

API) was administered, and medical records of 80 
ents were examined to obtain clinicians’ statements 
behavioral difficulties. Both types of data were 
yzed by sex and by 4 age categories: (a) youngest, 
O yrs; (b) middle-aged, 20-44 yrs; (c) aging, 45-64 
and (d) oldest, 65 yrs and older. Only the Depression 
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subscale on the MMPI was Statistically significant by age 
(level not indicated), depression being greater for each 
Successive age group. Descriptive statements indicating a 
past history of hostile or aggressive behaviors toward 
others were made concerning 62% of the youngest group 
but decreased with age, becoming rare or absent in the 
oldest groups. Current behavioral difficulties showed the 
same trend, with “acting out” descriptions given for 88% 
of the youngest group, but absent in the oldest, For 
females, statements regarding behavioral difficulties 
showed no definite relationship with age. Results suggest 
that antisocial attitudes and behaviors tend to decrease 
with age, rather than persisting as lifelong patterns, (22 
ref}—S. Y. Moriwaki. 

10355. Westermeyer, Joseph. (U. Minnesota) Grena- 
de-amok in Laos: A psychosocial perspective. Interna- 
tional Journal of Social Psychiatry, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
19(3-4), 251-260.—Surveyed 18 cases of impulsive 
homicidal frenzy (amok) in which hand grenades were 
used. Field interviews provided demographic and psy- 
chosocial data on the principals, including 15 who died 
in the amok incident. The amok persons were all men 
17-35 yrs old. They tended to have little formal 
education and came from peasant backgrounds to 
become soldiers or laborers. They showed little premor- 
bid psychopathology. The precipitating event usually 
involved the sudden loss of a wife, girl friend, money, or 
prestige. Tabulations of the survey data are accompanied 
by commentary on the psychosocial significance of 
amok. (17 ref)—W. R. Street. 

10356. Whybrow, Peter & Parlatore, Anselm. (Dart- 
mouth Coll, Medical School) Melancholia, a model in 
madness: A discussion of recent psychobiologic re 
search into depressive illness. Psychiatry in Mann 
1973(Fal), Vol. 4(4), 351-378.—Presents a E 
framework to study the recent advances in our d 
standing of the psychobiology of the affective Oe P 
Major literature in the areas of neurophys sue 
endocrinology, and biochemistry is reviewed and e fe 
within a dynamic model derived from the work of d 
and von Bertalanffy. Phenomenologic and SE 
difficulties which have retarded research in depres 
are also discussed. (98 ref)—Journal abstract. ia (Ù 

10357. Willis, Jerry W. & Gordon, eer dren's 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada) The Missouri tionally 
Picture Series: A validation study with em Ale. 
disturbed children. Journal of Clinical We 78 
1974(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 213-214.— Data obtaine E 
6-15 yr olds support the usefulness of the ate 
Children’s Picture Series (MCPS) in making p to Dd 
evaluations of children. The scales Er interpre 
intercorrelated, although 2 scales could 1 ri 
ted meaningfully. MCPS scores were M behavior 
outside measures (e.g., parental attitudes 
ratings). 

10358. Winer, Jerome A: Dorus, Walt differences 
Robert J. (U. Chicago) Sex and college Y% ts, Archi 
in students' presenting psychiatric cone 4), 418-48 
of General Psychiatry, 1974 Apr), Vol. "Bu ginic 
—Examined 295 undergraduate menta ting Com- 

4 d £ loi ed Presen! and 
applicants using the newly develop between men 2», 
plaint Check List to note differences major complain! 
women and freshmen and seniors. 
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categories emerged for all groups: affective, interperso- 
nal, academic, self-adequacy, and somatic concerns. 
Although there was neither sex nor college year differen- 
ce in the mean number of total complaints, female Ss 
scored significantly more interpersonal and self-adequa- 
cy complaints. Seniors reported considerably more 
somatic concerns than freshmen. Of female freshmen, 
40% had at least some contact with psychotherapy before 
coming to college, while this was the case with only 16% 
of male freshmen. Negative feelings fostered before 
coming to college about their role as women in society 
are postulated as crucial to both the rate of usage of 
facilities and the nature of problems presented by female 
students.—Journal abstract. 

10359, Yusin, Alvin; Nihira, Kazuo & Mortashed, 
Clement, (U. Southern California) Major and minor 
criteria in schizophrenia. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 131(6), 688-692.—Analyzed data from a 
population composed of 241 19-63 yr old schizophrenic 
and nonschizophrenic patients seen in the psychiatric 
emergency area of a medical center between May 1972 
and July 1972. The frequency distribution of their 
symptoms was determined and from this distribution 
major and minor criteria were identified that can be used 
to differentiate the schizophrenic syndrome from other 
psychiatric entities. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Behavior Disorders 


10360. Bastos, Othon. (Federal U. Pernambuco, 
Medical Faculty, Brazil) [Medical aspects of the 
prevention of suicide.] (Port) Neurobiologia, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 36(4), 235-260.— Discusses the general and philoso- 
phical aspects of suicide, including its myths, motiva- 
tions, and types. National and local statistics are 
presented, and data on the evaluation of high-risk groups 
are discussed. The activities of a suicide prevention 
E euo id gok of the SEA S EC and 

endations for a basic prophylatic icy are 
suggested. (52 ref)— English capil ? coe 

10361. Bean, Philip. (U. Nottingham, England) 
Patterns of self poisoning. British Journal of Preventive & 
Social Medicine, 1974(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 24-31.—Reports 
data from 935 hospital admissions for self-poisoning 
during a 5-yr period. The peak age group for accidental 
Pononings was 0-9 yrs, with a further peak in the over- 
: group. The peak age for attempted suicides was 20-29 
Ha KE use of barbiturate-hypnotic drugs predomina- 
"ee Dis, 10 Ss was readmitted for self-poisoning 
anis. € 5-yr period, and only 15 died as a result of this 
he sequent poisoning. Data are compared with those 

m another county in England. 

U 10262. Beasley, Ronald W. & Antunes, George. (Rice 
mida] of urban crime: An ecological analysis. 
Tf ology: An Interdisciplinary Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
anaes ak -Studied etiology of personal crime, 
Aoo me and total crime in 20 administrative 
ipe um Houston Police Department. The predic- 
5 d tated were median income, median value of 
tion Ge homes, average rent per month, popula- 
Tuis Sud percentage black and percentage Chicano. 
crowdine MOIS yielded socioeconomic status measures, 
segregatio €asures, and measures of ethnic subculture 

n. Ist- and 2nd-order polynomial regression 
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analyses were conducted between rate of each crime and 
each independent variable. Median income and popula- 
tion density the greatest predictive value, 
explaining 85% of the variance in personal crime rates 
and 74 of the variance in rates of crime against property. 
There was no evidence of a major effect from "ghettoiza- 
tion." When the data were analyzed using 2nd-order 
polynomial equations, density explained 74% of the 
variance in rates of property crime, and income 
accounted for 89% of the variance in rates of crime 
against persons.—S. L. Brodsky. 

10363. Beck, Roy W. & Morris, Jeffrey B. (Philadel- 
phia General Hosp., Pa.) Moral attitude and suicidal 
behavior. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 
1) 697-698.—Investipated the relationship between 
moral attitude and suicidal behavior in a sample of 301 
Ss who had attempted suicide. Measures inc uded the 
Beck Depression Inventory and rating scales on moral 
attitudes, seriousness of suicidal attempt, and degree of ` 
hopelessness. Ss who viewed suicide as being never ` 
morally wrong had significantly higher suicidal intent 
and were more depressed and hopeless than Ss who felt ` 
suicide was always morally wr —Journal abstract, ` 

10364. Beck, Roy W.; Morris, & Lester, David. 
(U. Pennsylvania) Suicide notes and risk of future ` 
suicide. JAMA: Journal of the American Medical Associa- ` 
tion, 1974(Apr), Vol. 228(4), 495-496.—Evaluated the 
predictive value of the presence of a suicide note in the ` 
assessment of suicidal risk in a study of 231 attempted 
(mean age — 29 yrs) and 194 completed suicides (mean ` 
age = 40 yrs). The 33 attempted suicides who left ` 
suicide notes demonstrated significantly greater risk, as ` 
measured by a Suicidal Intent Scale, than the 198 - 
attempted suicides who did not leave notes. This - 
indicates that knowledge of the existence of a note can ` 
greatly aid the clinician in his assessment of suicidal risk | 
and in his management of the suicidal individual. | 


—Journal abstract. 

10365. Billings, Ruth E.; McMahon, Robert E. A 
Blake, David A. (Lill Research Lab., Indianapolis, Ind.) 
IAcetylmethadol treatment of opiate 
ce: Plasma and urine levels of two 
active metabolites. Life Sciences, 1974(Apr), Vol. 14(8), 
1437-1446.—The plasma level of the LAM metabolite, a 
-levodinoracetyl methadol (NNAM), in 3 opiate bee 
was substantially higher following repeated dosing Wi 
LAM than following the initial dose. Moreover, the 


combined daily urinary excretion of LAM, NNAM, and 


a-levonoracetyl methadol (NAM) was 6-8 times greater 
after repeated dosing than after the initial dose. It a 
concluded likely that the pharmacological effects 

LAM are due to NAM and NNAM. ei 


Psychological Reports, 
Ta NO. Tested. the utility of J. 
social learning theory in predicti 
quent behavior—sexual or nonsexua 
cent girls would engage. 51 ae 
delinquents were com] wi 
age : 15 yrs) on the Survey of erger Values 
and a scale measuring expectancy all pi ee, 
satisfied. It was hypothesized that (a) sexually deling 
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Ss would place high reward value on love and affection 
and have low expectancy for attaining it, (b) nonsexually 
delinquent Ss would place high reward value on 
recognition and status and have low expectancy for 
attaining it, and (c) normals would not be significantly 
low on reward value or expectancy for either love and 
affection or recognition status. Hypotheses (a) and (c) 
were supported, while the variable of recognition status 
appeared to have little relevance for Ss’ behavior. 
—Journal abstract. 

10367. Boudouris, James. (Columbia U., School of 
Social Work) A classification of homicides. Criminology: 
An Interdisciplinary Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol. 11(4), 
525-540.—Analyzed 6,389 homicides in Detroit from 
1926 to 1968 by types of social interactions between the 
offender and the victim. Yearly homicide rates were 
tabulated under 12 interaction categories: domestic 
relations, love affairs, friends and acquaintances, busi- 
ness relations, criminal transactions, noncriminal homi- 
cide, cultural recreational-causal, subcultural recreation- 
al-causal, psychiatric, suicide-murder, incidental, and 
unknown. The 1920s, 1967, and 1968 were the most 
violent years. From 1926 to 1941 the largest category was 
noncriminal homicide, ranging from 10.1% to 22.5%. 
Excluding noncriminal homicides from the data, domes- 
tic relations was the highest homicide category. A 
Detroit citizen was almost 10 times more liable to be 
killed by someone with whom he had a close personal 
| relationship than by a holdup man. It is concluded that 
family-problem centers in communities would reduce 
homicide rates.—S. L. Brodsky. 

10368. Cavalca, G. G.; Guaraldi, G. P. & Prandi, G. 
(U. Modena, Clinic of Nerve & Mental Diseases, Italy) 
[The problem of transsexualism: Clinical contribution.] 
(Ital) Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 
1972(Jul), Vol. 33(4), 345-397.—Reviews the literature 
on transsexualism and its antecedents. A multidimen- 
sional and multidisciplinary study of a single case 
followed up for 5 yrs is also presented. 

10369. Chaiklin, Harris; Cook, Jeanne J.; Hayes, 
Margaret E. & Scanland, Vera B. (U. Maryland, School 
of Social Work, Baltimore) Recurrence of lead poiso- 
ning in children. Social Work, 1974(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 
196—200.— To study the importance of family dynamics 
and social environment on lead poisoning in children, 
hospital records of 10 single-ingestor cases and 10 
recidivist lead poisoning cases were compared. No 
significant differences were found in demographic data; 
both groups had socioeconomic characteristics associa- 
ted with poverty. In terms of family diagnoses, single- 
ingestor families tended to be inadequate whereas 
recidivist families were unsocial and exhibited more 
severe pathology. Most families were below normal on 
all areas of family functioning (e.g., marital relationships 
and child-rearing practices). In all of the unsocial 
families and in 4 of the inadequate families the child 
continued to ingest foreign substances. Inadequate 
families followed directions for their child's treatment 
more than recidivist families, who exhibited aggressive 
resistance to treatment. It is concluded that family type 
is a significant variable in both the onset and recidivism 
of lead poisoning, and that family and social therapy is 
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as important as medical procedures in treating th 
disease —A. Olson. E 
10370. Chappell, Duncan & Walsh, Marilyn, 
Memorial Inst, Law & Justice Study Center, 
Wash.) Receiving stolen property: The need for 
atic inquiry into the fencing process. Criminolo, 
Interdisciplinary Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol. 11(4), 48 
— Points out that the recipient of stolen property, oj 
“fence,” is an appropriate subject for criminol 
theory and research. 6 views of the nature of the cri 
receiver are presented and the nature and limitai 
research on criminal receivers are described. 
10371. Christensen, Larry & Le Unes, Arnold, 
A&M U.) Discriminating criminal types and rech 
by means of the MMPI. Journal of Clinical Psychol 
1974(Apr) Vol. 30(2), 192-193.—Administered 
MMPI and Panton’s Prison Adjustment Sea 
prisoners. Multiple discriminant analysis indicat 
types of offenders (e.g., narcotics offenders and bi 
could be distinguished on MMPI L and Pd scales 
PAS scales. None of the scales discriminal 
offenders from recidivists. 
10372. Cleveland, Sidney E. (Veterans Administrati 
Hosp., Houston, Tex.) Body image comparison in 
& alcohol groups. Newsletter for Research in Me 
Health & Behavioral Sciences, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
37-38.—Found that young male heroin and al 
veterans were more similar than dissimilar as t 
image variables. The groups differed on only 3 
variables measured. The groups also differed 
subjective impressions of the body sensations cre& 
the ingestion of heroin vs alcohol. Heroin users m 
ed 15 different body areas as sites of special f 
generated by the drug while alcoholics mentioned 
mainly the stomach and head.—Journal summary. 
10373. Corder, Billie F.; Shorr, Walter & 
Robert F. (Dorothea Dix Hosp., Raleigh, N.C) A 
of social and psychological characteristics of ado 
cent suicide attempters in an urban, disadval 
area. Adolescence, 1974(Spr), Vol. 9(33), Lë Du 
structured interview and case history data obtain 
a group of adolescent suicide attempters and A 
son group of adolescents admitted to à mod P. 
center but who had no history of attemple od 
Significantly more (p < 05) suicidal Ss than hy 
dal Ss were characterized by the absence of a a ) 
parental figure, a lack of a future goal ond 
of environmental control, high activity levels, 
levels of school involvement.—L. Gorsey. hin 
10374. Courtless, Thomas F. (George DT 
Inst. of Law) To take care of their peer m ail 
=D aso! 
Vol. 57(2), 32-33.— Discusses re "bilities for | 
volves 
stice $ 


contains inherent dangers. 1 of P 
10375. Duncan, David F. (U. Texas, Zog 

Health, Houston) Verbal behavior n F SE 

Corrective & Social Psychiatry s A Mol 200). 3 


Technology Methods & Therapy. 
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—Reports a pilot study of verbal behavior of 1l 
juveniles. Pro-delinquent verbalizations were by far the 
most common type of verbalization and were more likely 
to be reinforced by the peer group. The frequency of 

sses of verbalizations were Friendly, Hostile, 


Social. These classes were reinforced by the peer 
group respectively 83.776, 16.6%, and 75% of the time. 
The hypothesis that the detention home presents a social 
ecology in which pro-delinquent verbalizations were 
differentially reinforced over pro-social verbalizations 
was supported. A 2nd modification study done with 2 
boys indicated significant increases in Friendly and Pro- 
Social verbalizations, and significant decreases in Pro- 
Delinquent, Hostile, and Obscene verbalizations. The 
hypothesis that the pattern of verbal behavior can be 
altered by using simple feedback and very mild reinfor- 
cement was also supported. (23 ref)—J. Sorokac. 

10376. Feamster, J. Harry & Knox, Wilma J. 
(Veterans Administration Center, Biloxi, Miss.) Perfor- 
mance of alcoholics and non-drinkers on two French 
tests for alcoholism. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 815-818.—Administered 2 tests from a 
French battery—Mira's Myokinetic Psychodiagnostic 
Test and Lahy's Turning Test—to 9 alcoholic males and 
9 relatively abstemious males. Ss were matched on the 
basis of age, which ranged from 32 to 60 yrs. The 
qualitatively scored Mira Test was submitted to judges in 
pairs. 7 judges made 55 correct identifications 
(p< .001). 3 sets of objective scores from the Turning 
Test yielded significant differences between the alcohol- 
ics ahd controls. The French battery of tests is consider- 
ed to merit further investigation.—Journal abstract. 

10377. Fields, F. R. & Fullerton, J. R. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Lebanon, Pa.) The influence of 
heroin addiction on neuropsychological functioning. 
Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & Behavioral 
Sciences, 1974(Feb), Vol. 16(1) 20-25.—Equated 69 
male hospitalized Vietnam-era veterans for age and 
schooling. Ss were divided into heroin-addicted, brain- 
damaged, and control groups. Each S was administered 
the Halstead Neuropsychology Test Battery. Analysis of 
variance produced significant differences. The critical 
varie ble was the brain damage. No deficits were 
attributable to heroin addiction.—Journal summary. 
BE, Gilley, Hoyt M. & Perkins, David C. (St. 
umen s Hosp, Nichols Div. Washington, D.C.) 
de ida verb use by youthful male prisoners with single 
Vol SES offenses. Journal of Psychology, 1974(May), 
E 26 Tor A -110 .—Compared the use of hostile verbs 
Seck 252 yr old male prisoners with single offenses 
S AS with multiple offenses. Ss chose between using, 
"killed") verb (e.g., "visited") or a hostile verb (e.g. 
one, in constructing each of a series of 100 
SEN GE with multiple offenses used hostile verbs 
Biere y more than Ss with single offenses, and these 
Ce SE evident over all blocks of trials. There 
Beute gni Sud linear trend in hostile verb use for both 

DU. Lab ications for clinical research are discussed. 

10379 abstract. 
unmana, tem Harold. Vandalism: The effects of 
Vol. 933), 4 "c confrontations. Adolescence, 1974(Spr), 

Hsc a -56.— Discusses the phenomenon of van- 
ong adolescents, and suggests possible causati- 
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ve factors and motivations for this behavior, Suggestions 
for dealing with vandals are presented, and the complexi- 
ty of this social problem is emphasized. 

10380. Goldstein, Michael J. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Exposure to erotic stimuli and sexual devian- 
ce. Journal of Social Issues, 1973, Vol. 29(3), 197-219. 
—Interviewed samples of convicted male rapists, pedo- 
philes, homosexuals, transsexuals, heavy pornography 
users, and a community control group to assess e; k 
ce with erotic material in photographs, films, and book 
during adolescence and adulthood. Adolescent exposure 
to erotica was significantly less for all nonheterosexual 
and offender groups com, to the controls. During 
adulthood, sex offenders and transsexuals reported less 
exposure to erotic stimuli than controls. Homosexuals 
and users, however, reported greater exposure. Few 
respondents imitated sexual behavior seen in the erotic 
material immediately or shortly after its viewing. The 
view that exposure to erotica during adolescence Ce 
positively associated with the emergence of sexual — 
pathology is not supported. Control groups bt ze? had | 
significantly greater exposure to erotic materials during | 
adolescence than the deviants, convicted sex offenders, | 
or heavy adult users of pornography.—Journal abstract. — 

10381. Greene, Mark H. & Dupont, Robert L. (US. 
Dept. of Health, Education, & Welfare, Center for — 
Disease Control, Atlanta, Ga.) Heroin addiction trends. — 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(May), Vol. 131(5), d 
545-550.— Made systematic observations in SE 
D.C. from 1969 to 1973, documenting the n 
spread of heroin use and its subsequent decline. Major ` 
indicators supporting the contention of reduced heroin ` 
use include (a) a stable year of peak heroin use 
treatment cohorts admitted since January 1971, (b) a ` 
marked reduction in deaths due to heroin overdose, € (o) a 
steady decline in the number of urine tests positive for 
heroin among arrestees tested, (d) a sharp reduction in 
the annual number of narcotics arrests, (c) a sustained 
reduction in the demand for heroin addiction treatment, 
and (f) a significant increase in the mean age 
identified heroin users.— Journal abstract. 4 

10382. Harbison, J. J.; Graham, P. Joan; Quinn, J. T. — | 


ID Belfast, Northern Ireland) | 
& McAllister, H. (Queen's piney 23 


A s 
Psychology, 1973(Win), Vol. 22), 96-101.—Describes à. 
psychological assessment clinic for. sexual po 
which is economical in its staff requirements, can, 

efficiently and rapidly with large numbers of piene 


clinical evaluation wh: 
clinic emphasizes the assessment of the spouse or partner 


of the patient. 


Symptom Sign Inventory. 3 morning clinic 


inistration, — 
hrs each are conducted weekly for test administra! | 
aid up to 8 patients at 1 time can be handled. (17 ref) 4 


—Journal abstract. É 
oe? Harris, Jerome R. (U. Oregon) A participari 
observer study: life E $ 
delinquent boys. Adolescence, 1914 pn). Tee 
31-48.— Presents the observations of à vr T 

who worked with 8th and 9th grade delinquen 
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Honolulu in 1969. Social characteristics, attitudes, types 
of delinquent behavior, and methods of working with 
these boys are discussed. 

10384. Herskowitz, Allan; Blustein, William & 
Graebner, Robert. (U.S. Army General Hosp., Fort 
Gordon, Ga.) Donnatal intoxication: Case report. 
Military Medicine, 1974(May), Vol. 140(5), 397.—Re- 
ports the case of a 15-yr-old girl who took 40 Donnatal 
tablets (640 mg) in a suicide attempt. Several important 
features of the neurological examination which may alert 
the physician to the diagnosis are stressed (e.g., dry skin, 
tachycardia, depressed consciousness, and dilated pu- 

ils). 
p ue Holding, T. A. & Minkoff, K. Parasuicide and 
the menstrual cycle. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 17(5-6), 365-368.—Studied 74 patients 
admitted to a poisoning treatment center. No relation- 
Ship was found between parasuicide and the menstrual 
cycle. 
i 10386. Hoshino, Kanehiro. (National Research Inst. of 
Police Science, Environment Section, Tokyo, Japan) 
[The analysis of descriptions of Yamaguchi-gumi by 
members of organized criminal gangs.] (Japn) Reports of 
the National Research Institute of Police Science, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 14(2), 114-122.— Conducted an inter- 
view survey of 206 members of seminational criminal 
Bangs, with the exception of Yamaguchi-gumi members, 
and 106 members of local criminal gangs arrested during 
1972. Data was gathered concerning the traits of the 
Yamaguchi-gumi group leader, group cohesiveness, sub- 
cultures, and financial activities. The structure of the 
Yamaguchi-gumi is considered as a feudalistic, pyramidal 
class system headed by the leader of the head family. 
The leader is esteemed for adroit management of group 
activity, for authority over group members, and as an 
ego-ideal. The bosses of the subgroups are esteemed 
according to the level of emotional association they have 
with their members. Subcultures within the group with 
their respective norms appear to be being supplanted by 
a rational code of conduct. While the group is considered 
jingoistic and is a common object of hatred by other 
underworld groups, it does well through apt management 
of its illegal businesses and efforts to achieve immunity 
from law enforcement organizations, (33 ref)}—English 
summary. 

10387. Hoshino, Kanehiro. (National Research Inst. of 
Police Science, Environment Section, Tokyo, Japan) 
[Crime, victimization, suicide and accidental death as 
results of running away from home.] (Japn) Reports of 
the National Research Institute of Police Science, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 14(2), 145-154.—Found that offenders 
who drifted away from home totaled 130/10,000 offend- 
ers arrested by the police from July through August of 
1972. Many of the runaway adults (21.8%) became 
offenders after they ran away from home. Those 
Tunaways who became offenders had little formal 
education and tended to be of lower class origin. 43% 
were exconvicts and approximately 60% had a career of 
running away from home. The families of these runa- 

ways tended to be mainly core families, frequently 
broken homes, and were characterized by indifference to 
he runaway. Those runaways who became victims 
iccounted for 4.4%. Most of the victims were young 
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women who were victimized by illegal employment 
agencies and forced into prostitution. Running away 
frequently resulted in suicide or accidental deaths which 
might be regarded as suicides, especially among elderly 
Tunaways and young women of lower class origin. Data 
suggests that runaways who are upset by serious family 
discords are likely to choose death when they leave 
home.—English summary. 

10388. Hoshino, Kanehiro. (National Research Inst, of 
Police Science, Environment Section, Tokyo, Japan) 
[Family relationships and running away from home.] 
(Japn) Reports of the National Research Institute of Police 
Science, 1973(Dec), Vol. 14(2), 135-144.—Examined 
causal factors of running away from home using 761 
family members selected at random from among those 
who applied to the police for a search for a runaway 
adult. The families were mainly recently founded core 
families and families in which parent-child (over 21 yrs 
old, unmarried) relationships had been chilly for the last 
several years. Family members lacked mutual understan- 
ding, failed to communicate, and were less cohesive and 
less comfortable than normal families. The life of each 
family member was differentiated and each had little 
thought for the feelings of other members. As a result of 
family indifference the runaway could not take comfort 
and be at ease in family life. These relationships are 
considered to be fundamental causal factors of such 
family disorganization as running away from home and 
walking away from marriage.—English summary. 

10389. Hoshino, Kanehiro. (National Research Inst. of 
Police Science, Environment Section, Tokyo, Japan) 
[Causal factors and patterns of behavior in running 
away from home.] (Japn) Reports of the National 
Research Institute of Police Science, 1973(Jun), Vol. 14(1), 
39-54.— Investigated 577 of the adult runaways who 
were found by law enforcement agencies from July to 
August, 1972. Several causal and behavioral patterns 
were identified: (a) in 23%, chiefly married women, had 
family stress and conflict with the spouse; (b) 24% were 
married and unmarried women who eloped, either to 
break off a marriage or to escape parental opposition to 
marriage; (c) 13% were young women who ran away 
because of conflict with parents; (d) 19% were men, 
usually 30-40 yrs old, who left home _because of 
occupational maladjustment or business failure; (e) 8% 
were young people in their 20s, attempting to escape 4 
limited or depressing environment; and (f) 8% pee 
young men in the 20s with a distorted view of life an 
whose behavior after running away was characterized by 
various antisocial acts. The remaining cases, about 5%, 
were atypical and could not be classified in any group. 
—Journal abstract. 

10390. Iga, Mamoru. (San Fernando Valley State 
Coll.) Psychosocial factors in the suicide of Yukio 
Mishima. International Journal of Social sees 
1973(Fal), Vol. 19(3-4), 261-269.—Discusses the case ‘a 
Yukio Mishima, candidate for the Nobel Prize a 
literature, who committed suicide by ceremonial y S 
disembowelment (harakiri) in 1970. As the leader Si 
samurai cult, Mishima’s act has been explained SE sd 
Te as the product of a conflict between his E 
modern Japan and the nihilism of Japanese wE ne 
These explanations are incomplete. Narcissistic Cf 
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for attention, alienated self-concept, and limited life 
experiences are possible personal traits motivating 
Mishima's suicide. (22 ref)—W. R. Street. 

10391. Jonas, A. D. & Jonas, D. F. (St. Bartholomews 
Hosp., Medical School, London, England) The evolu- 
tionary mechanisms of neurotic behavior. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), Vol. 131(6), 636-640. 
Presents evidence that many of the maladaptive 
behavior patterns labeled as neurotic result from man’s 
retention of archaic responses. This retention is the end 
product of man’s evolutionary history, which has 
produced a species that, in contrast to all others, requires 
a long period of immaturity to give the brain time for 
growth. It is argued that man’s slow developmental 
process has allowed his brain the plasticity to retain the 
potential for responses developed along the whole 
evolutionary line. Actuated by such factors as genetic 
disposition, training, and environmental conditions, 
these responses can take the form of maladaptive 
behavior patterns. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10392. Kiyonaga, Kenji. (National Research Inst. of 
Police Science, Environment Section, Tokyo, Japan) [A 
study of delinquency of the mentally retarded: Il. 
Relationships between family background and delin- 
quency among the mentally retarded.] (Japn) Reports of 
the National Research Institute of Police Science, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 14(1), 64—71.—Compared delinquency 
rates among 278 mentally retarded boys (IQ of 70 and 
below) and 174 borderline and normal boys (IQ of 71 
and above). Comparisons were made in terms of home 
stability, occupation of householder, economic status of 
family; and educational level of the parents. The general 
delinquency rate was lower among the mentally retarded 
than among the borderline and normal Ss. For both 
groups, delinquency was higher among Ss from blue- 
collar families than among those from white-collar 
families.—4/. Davis. 

10393. Klein, John F. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada) Professional theft: The utility of a concept. 
Canadian Journal of Criminology & Corrections, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 16(2), 133-144.—Evaluates the concept 
of the professional thief as it is used in contemporary 
criminology. It is argued that the concept is misleading 
and tends to obscure more than it clarifies in understan- 
ding criminal behavior patterns. The validity of the term 

professional" as applied to a thief is questioned, 
because "professional" is usually used in a honorific 
sense, It is recommended that a distinction be made 
between engaging in the act of “grift” (i.e., a certain class 
of theft which does not usually result in arrest) and the 
more general act of theft. The lack of evidence for the 
actual existence of professional thieves (they may be 
more a creation of the media) is discussed, and 
suggestions for further research on this phenomenon and 
its implications for criminology are presented. (French 
abstract) (31 ref) —L. Gorsey. 
Et Korin, Hyman. (Veterans Administration 
theasun SE NY.) Comparison of psychometric 
diues Gë in psychiatric patients using heroin and other 
8305 me of Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
SEM 8-212.— Compared 27 heroin and 17 nonopiate 
en 3 psychotic and nonpsychotic, on the Bender-Ges- 
est, the Kent Series of Emergency Scale (a measure 


: measured by a scale by E. I. Megargee, et al) would be 
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of mental ability), and the Multiple Affect Adjective 
Check List Analyses of wee and re 
indicated that heroin effects were highly significant 
(p < 01) on the Bender-Gestalt test. Psychosis effects 
lacked significance on any test. Constricted use of space, 
a tendency to rotate designs, and tions were 
significantly more frequent in the heroin patients. Total 
Bender-Gestalt scores of detoxified and nondetoxified 
heroin users were not significantly different. It is 
concluded that heroin patients show marked perceptual 
disturbances.—Journal abstract. 

10395. Lester, David; Perdue, William C. & Brookhart, 
Duane. Wee? Stockton es? Coll.) Murder and the 
control of aggression. P: ical Reports, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 706. -Hypothesized that male bie) 
ers who showed overcontrol of hostile impulses (as 


more depressed, suicidal, and introverted than undercon- 
trolled murderers. Results of a battery of tests do not | 
support this hypothesis. 3 

10396. Lieberman, Janet J. The drug addict and the —— 
“cop out" father. Adolescence, 1974(Spr), Vol. 9(33). 
7-14.—Interviewed 13 15-21 yr old male drug addicts 
who resided in a drug rehabilitation center and 13 
nonusers from primarily middle-class families. Data ` 
indicate that the addicts had either no or very few — | 
positive relationships with their fathers or other adult. 
male figures. case examples are presented, 
the concept of a “lack of identity" as a factor in drug use 
is discussed.—L. Gorsey. 

10397. Lifshitz, Michaela. (Haifa U., Israel) Achiev- 
ement motivation and coping behavior of normal and 
problematic kibbutz children. Journal of ` 
Personality Assessment, 1914(Apr), Vol 38(2), 138-14 
— Investigated the achievement motivation (nAch) of 
183 9-14 yr old kibbutz children, of whom 62 were 
considered problematic. The nAch score, derived from 
responses to TAT-like cards, was. highly related to the 
child's hierarchical status within his social age group, M. 


D 


girls, especially those reared in a consistent reinforcem> — 


10398. Ludwig, 
Louis H. (U. Kentucky) The first drink: Psychobiologi- I 
cal aspects of craving. Archives of Eo. 
1974(Apr), Vol. 30(4), 539-547.—Ex| ` 0 
major determinants of relapse in ak € by manipula- 
ting craving and opor acquisition m 
appropriate intero- and exi ung on. $i 


tive, behavioral, physiol 
Jeasures were used with 24 chronic cohol NL 
assigned to I of 2 groups—label (D m 
In the L situation, exteroceptive cues A at 
sight and smell of alcohol—were egg spo 
te “cognitive vend ie d in 
administered either à 
alcohol. Results indicate that craving ebe 
acquisition behavior, as w‘ gig Mee: 
nence to alcohol acquisition, bd function 
combination of appropriate 1n 
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cues, with the low-dose condition producing the greatest 
effects. It appears that a sufficient amount of alcohol, 
administered in the context of explicit drinking cues, 
could act much like hors d’oeuvres and thereby contribu- 
te to the “first drink” relapse phenomenon. (42 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10399. Matsumoto, Iwao & Nishimura, Haruo. (Na- 
tional Research Inst. of Police Science, Guidance 
Section, Tokyo, Japan) [Prediction table for further 
delinquency among first juvenile male offenders.] 
(Japn) Reports of the National Research Institute of Police 
Science, 1973(Jun), Vol. 14(1), 72-81.—Describes con- 
struction and testing of a new predictive method for 
estimating the proneness of male juvenile first offenders 
to further delinquency. Data were obtained from a 66- 
item questionnaire administered by police to 2,944 14-19 
yr old offenders who were arrested during August 1970. 
In a 1972 validation study of 7,389 new cases, 76.2% 
conformed to the prediction scores of the new table. 

10400. Mugishima, Fumio & Matsumoto, Yoshio. 

(National Research Inst. of Police Science, Environment 
Section, Tokyo, Japan) [An analysis of delinquent 
differentiation related to boys’ social origin and 
educational attainment: Comparison of two cohort 
tracing.] (Japn) Reports of the National Research Institute 
of Police Science, 1973(Jun), Vol. 14(1), 55-63.—Studied 
the delinquency records, after graduation from public 
junior high school, of 6,172 males born in 1942 and 5,759 
born in 1950 to identify differences related to social 
origin and educational attainment. The overall delin- 
quency rate was 6.7% for the 1942 group, 6% for the 1950 
group. In both groups the rate was highest among blue- 
collar families and lowest for white-collar families, with 
families of the old middle class in between. The rate 
dropped sharply with the attainment of higher educa- 
tional levels; e.g, in the 1950 group, delinquency was 
18.5% among Ss who did not go beyond junior high 
school and 1.7% among Ss who entered the university. 
—Journal abstract. 

10401, Mugishima, Fumio & Tsurumi, Ayako. (Nation- 
al Research Inst. of Police Science, Environment Section, 
Tokyo, Japan) [Pattern analysis of the members of 
organized crime: Ill. Classification of individuals.] 
(Japn) Reports of the National Research Institute of Police 
Science, 1973(Jun), Vol. 14(1), 28-38.—Analyzed the 
daily life of 914 individual members of organized 
criminal groups, as revealed by their responses to a 
questionnaire, and attempted to identify characteristic 
factors. Most members were found to be socially 
unstable, dependent, and supported by wives, lovers, or 
parents. 

10402. Mugishima, Fumio & Tsurumi, Ayako. (Nation- 
al Research Inst. of Police Science, Environment Section, 
Tokyo, Japan) [Pattern analysis of the members of 
organized crime: IV. Classification of individuals based 
on the social background and the process of joining the 
gang group.] (Japn) Reports of the National Research 
Institute of Police Science, 1973(Dec), Vol. 14(2), 
123-134.—Found 3 independent factors on the social 
backgrounds of organized crime members and the 
process of joining the gang group, using pattern analysis. 
6 groups were found with social background. differences 

(e.g. family stability), and 5 groups were distinguished 
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by their process of affiliating with the gang group (eg. 
personality and economic motivations). Data are analyz- 
ed according to the percentage of Ss belonging to 2 or 
more groups, the relationship between the 2 classifying 
bases, and the relationship between the 2 classifying 
bases and daily life patterns. —English summary. 
10403. Mugishima, Fumio. (National Research Inst, of 
Police Science, Environment Section, Tokyo, Japan) 
[Dissolution process of the organized crime group: 
Cases concerning semi-national criminal gangs.] (Japn) 
Reports of the National. Research Institute of Police 
Science, 1973(Dec), Vol. 14(2), 105-113.—Investigated 
the dissolution of 114 unit groups belonging to 3 
seminational criminal organizations in Japan. Data were 
gathered on the characteristics of the group boss, group 
conditions (e.g, number of members incarcerated), 
source of funds, reasons for dissolution (e.g., arrests or 
other group confrontation), the process of dissolution, 
and the status of the group member after dissolution. 
10404. Murphy, John B.; Frankel, Alan; Woody, Mary 
M. & Semenkovich, Alexander. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Salem, Va.) Predicting indirect maximal oxygen 
uptake (VO, MAX) from physical fitness data: Studies in 
alcoholism. Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & 
Behavioral Sciences, 1974(Feb), Vol. 16(1), 31-36.—At- 
tempted to intercorrelate the following variables among 
91 alcoholic veterans: age, height, weight, resting pulse, 
blood pressure, submaximal step test, measurement of 
abdomen, scores on a modified version of the Illinois 
Standard Test of Physical Fitness (ISTPF), and, as the 
dependent variable, the Cooper 12-min performance test. 
Multiple regression showed the step test, pulse, ISTPF, 
age, and systolic blood pressure to account for 45% of 
the variance on the distance variable.—M. D. Zwier. 
10405. Murray, Michael E.; Waites, Lucius; Veldman, 
Donald J. & Heatly, Maurice D. (U. Texas, Southwestern 
Medical School) Ethnic group differences between 
WISC and WAIS scores in delinquent boys. Journal of 
Experimental Education, 1973(Win), Vol. 42(2), 68-72. 
—Investigated the patterns of IQ scores of 2,498 
delinquent boys of different ethnic groups on the WISC 
and WAIS. Variables examined included age, ethnic 
classification, Verbal IQ, performance IQ, and Full Scale 
IQ. A 3-factor analysis of variance was computed on un 
Scores. Factors included ethnic group (Anglo, Dd 
Chicano), test-age level (WISC, WAIS), and sup 
(verbal, performance). Results show that the mean 
scores of the various ethnic groups were spread over A 
15-point range with Anglos highest and Blacks lone 
WISC scores were lower than WAIS scores for E 
groups, although the difference was significantly s 
gerated in the Blacks. Performance subscales WE 
higher mean scores than did verbal subscales am o 
performance-verbal difference was twice as large br die 
WISC as on the WAIS. Blacks performed at abou bal 
same low level on both performance and v TO. 
subscales, while the Chicanos did poorly on Verbal ne 
but scored much higher (in the normal range) na with 
performance subscales. Results are dice E 
reference to the present IQ controversy. (22 ref)— 
abstract. x M. 
10406. O'Leary, Michael R. & Donovan. Demis 1 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Seattle, Wash.) 
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tion of depression in self and others among male 
alcoholics. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974 Apr), 
Vol. 30(2), 142-146.—Investigated the degree and direc- 
tion of distortion in self-other ratings of depression 
among, alcoholics. 12 male alcoholic inpatients (mean 
age = 46 years) and 10 treatment staff members were 
asked to choose the more depressed patient in each pair 
of a paired-comparison rating task. Patients also were 
administered the Beck Depression Inventory. A signifi- 
cant positive relationship was found between patient and 
staff ratings of depression. However, the patients were 
found to have a distorted perception of their own 
depressed . with the degree of distortion being 
positively related to the level of depression. The more 
depressed patients also tended to be less accurate in 
judging the degree of depression of others. Implications 
of these findings for the treatment of alcoholic patients 
are discussed. (18 ref)—Journal summary. 

10407. O'Toole, Thomas J. (Montgomery County 
Public Schools, Supplementary Education & Services, 
Gaithersburg, Md.) The speech clinician and child 
abuse. Language, Speech & Hearing Services in Schools, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 5(2), 103-106.—Suggests the possibility 
of alleviating the problem of child abuse through à 
speech clinician experienced in working with children. 
The range of contact is wide enough to provide 
opportunities for detecting and reporting child abuse and 
for helping the abused child and his parents. It is 
suggested that the speech clinician (a) know the state 
laws on child abuse, (b) learn the signs of child abuse, 
and (c) work actively to strengthen existing laws. 
National statistics on child abuse and examples of child- 
abuse laws are included.—S. S. Liu. 

10408. Roback, Howard B.; Langevin, Ron & Zajac, 
Yaroslaw. Sex of free choice figure drawings by 
homosexual and heterosexual subjects. Journal of 
Personality Assessment, 1974(Apr), Vol. 38(2), 154-155. 
— Compared the frequency of own-sex drawings on the 
Ist and 3rd administrations of the Draw-A-Person Test 
(DAP) by 21 male and 14 female homosexuals, and 13 
female and 21 male heterosexuals. There was no 
significant difference in the sex of the 2 drawings by the 
homosexual and heterosexual groups. A 2nd study in 
which both the DAP and the Feminine Gender Identity 
Scale by K. Freund et al were administered to 36 male 
homosexuals also produced no significant results. It is 
concluded that the sex of the Ist figure drawn on the 
DAP is not useful measure of sexual inversion or gender 
identity.—L. Gorsey. 

10409. Rosenblatt, Ellen & Greenland, Cyril. 
(McMaster U., School of Social Work, Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada) Female crimes of violence. Canadian 
Journal of Criminology & Corrections, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
16(2), 173-180.—Reports data collected from case 
Studies of 2 groups of violent offenders during 1970-1971 
ü Ontario, Canada. One group included 69 male and 22 
T UR patients in Canadian mental hospitals, and the 
Wen group included 96 male and 4 female prison 
am S Age, marital status, type of crime, victims, and 
fm S and psychiatric history data are presented. Most 
un. ENS of violence occurred within the family 
aa e. The female offenders were slightly older than their 

‘ale counterparts, were more often married, and had a 
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higher frequency of pre- and post-crime suicide attempts. 
More men had previous criminal histories than women, 
while approximately 50% of the men and over 80% of the 
women had had some contact with psychiatrists before 
the offenses. Reasons for the fewer crimes of violence 
committed by women are discussed, and the finding that 
some female violent crimes are committed for apparently 
imde reasons is considered. (French abstract) (15 ref) 
m 'Or'S€y. 

10410. Schneemann, N. & Kunze, K. (U. Giessen, 
Neuropsychiatric Clinic, W. Germany) [Analysis of the 
contents of 152 case histories of alcoholics and the 
statistical relations among the most important side 
effects.] (Germ) Schweizer Archiv für Neurologie, Neuro- 
chirurgie und Psychiatrie, 1973, Vol. 113(1), 73-86.—Ana- 
lyzes data on 152 alcoholic patients and presents à 
statistical survey of the incidence, combinations, and 
relationships among the 5 most important alcoholism 
syndromes—delirium tremens, toxic cirrhosis of the liver, 
brain atrophy, multiple neuropathy, and alcohol epilep- 
sy. Results reveal that delirium tremens and liver 
cirrhosis are the most frequent side effects of alcoholism 
and that the combination of these 2 is significantly 
frequent. Tables show the diagnostic distribution of the 
152 cases, syndromes and combinations of syndromes, 
and the findings of clinical and neurophysiological — 
examinations of 16 of the Ss with alcoholic polyneuropa- — 
thy. The examinations indicate that alcohol polyneuro- — 
pathy is symmetrically acro-distal and associated with a 
slowing of nerve-conduction speed, particularly in the 
peroneal area, suggesting parenchymal damage with 
axonal degeneration and lesions of marrow endplates. — 
21 ref)—T. Fisher. 
TER uet eto M 
Alvin W. & Golden, S! . (Middle Tenn 
U.) Pupillary response as indication of sexual preferen- 
ce in a juvenile | institution. Journal 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Apr). Vol. 30(2), e) d 
— Compared pupillary responses of 20 female 13-17 yr 
olds admitted to a juvenile correctional institution with a 
control group of 15 female 17-20 yr old college peor 
Each S was shown à series of 55 slides that depic 
sexual content for 10 sec each, and the pupillary 
response was recorded automatically by a pup! on 
3 mo later, Ss viewed the slides again under compara! e 
conditions. A significant difference was found in 1 
direction of increased interest in slides depictin) EU 
between the score distributions of Test 1 and Test T 
the experimental group, but not for the control Lp 
is concluded that there was à significant tendency fo 


i i in a homosex» 
rimental group to shift sexual interest in a hom 
Sando. but that pupillary medsuremeni B v 
iustified as an individual diagnostic instrumen ; 
large intragroup variability and to PRS e wee: der 
tion with behavioral checklist estimates 7 ioi | 
; Fracchía, ` 


ty. —Journal summary. e x 
erlis, Sidney. (Central Islip z op, 
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significance were applied to data from this sample and 
from the general adult male normative EPPS sample 
(n = 4,031) to determine if they scored differently on the 
15 EPPS psychological need constructs. Because of the 
disproportionate sample sizes, a hypothetical sample 
(n = 51) was drawn from the normative sample for 
comparative purposes. It was found that addicts scored 
significantly higher than the normative sample on EPPS 
scales measuring the need for autonomy, heterosexuality, 
and change, whereas the normative sample scored higher 
on the need for endurance, deference, order, affiliation, 
and dominance. The personality and behavioral charac- 
teristics of addicts are discussed, as well as reasons for 
the addicts resistance to psychotherapy.—Journal 
abstract. 
10413. Silverman, Ira J. & Dinitz, Simon. (U. South 
Florida) Compulsive masculinity and delinquency: An 
empirical investigation. Criminology: An Interdisciplinary 
Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol. 11(4), 498-515.— Discusses 
compulsive masculinity as it promotes antisocial and 
aggressive behavior, The theoretical position is that boys 
identify with mothers as primary role models when 
fathers are absent from the home. In adolescence, youths 
become compulsively masculine as part of the repudia- 
tion of feminine identification. 284 delinquent boys were 
administered a compulsive masculinity index, the Lyk- 
ken Scale, and the Zuckerman Sensation-Seeking Scale 
(SSS). The Ss were rated by self, other boys, and cottage 
supervisors on how manly and tough they were perceived 
to be. The black delinquent Ss were rated higher by 
others and by themselves on manliness, were higher on 
compulsive masculinity, and higher on the SSS. Boys 
from female-based households were more hypermasculi- 
ne and had the most exaggerated perceptions of their 
own manliness. They placed greater emphasis on tough 
behavior (e.g., drinking and weapon carrying), emphasiz- 
ed sexual athleticism, were more impulsive or predispo- 
sed to engage in high-risk activities, and were overly 
influenced by peer pressures. These data support 
Parsons's interpretation of compulsive masculinity 
among boys from female-based households and black 
youth from matriarchal families.—S. L. Brodsky. 
10414. Steppacher, Robert C. & Mausner, Judith S. 
(Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric Inst., Philadelphia) 
Suicide in male and female physicians. JAMA: Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
228(3), 323-328.—Studied the frequency of suicide 
among physicians in the US over the 57 -yr period from 
March 1965 to August 1970. Suicides and possible 
suicides were identified through the obituary listings in 
the Journal of the American Medical Association. Confir- 
mation of suicide was attempted for equivocal cases 
where possible. Within this time period, 530 deaths by 
suicide were identified, 489 in men and 41 in women. 
Analysis indicated that the rate in male physicians was 
approximately 1.15 times that of the overall male 
population, whereas for female physicians the rate was 
fully 3 times that expected on the basis of population 
values. For physicians 45 yrs of age and over, suicide 
rates were somewhat higher for men. Below that age, 
there was a marked excess among the women. 12 of the 
4] women were in training. Findings are consistent with 
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reports of high rates of suicide among females in other 
professions. (24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10415. Storms, William W. (U. Wisconsin, Medical 
Center, Madison) Chloroform parties. JA MA: Journal of 
the American Medical Association, 1973(Jul), Vol. 225(2), 
160.—Reports that chloroform ingestion in sufficient 
quantity to produce severe hepatic damage and coma 
occurred in a 10-yr-old boy who participated in a 
"chloroform party." Physicians and public health au- 
thorities should be aware that chloroform sniffing is a 
new fad, and young people should be informed of its 
potentially lethal consequences. 

10416. Tanay, Emanuel. Adolescents who kill parents; 
Reactive parricide. Australian & New Zealand Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 7(4), 263-277.—Reports 3 
cases of "reactive parricide"—a form of homicide in 
which an adolescent, usually not psychotic, kills 1 or 
both parents in order to preserve his psychological 
integrity or change the course of the catastrophic conflict 
usually found in such families, an atmosphere of conflict 
that usually exceeds the adaptive abilities of the 
adolescent. Personality characteristics of the parent 
killed, family environment, the surviving parent's perso- 
nality and relationship with the adolescent, and the 
adolescent's adjustment after the killing are discussed. 
(17 ref) 

10417. Tarter, Ralph E.; Templer, Donald I. & Perley, 
Rhoda L. (Carrier Clinic Foundation, Belle Mead, N.J.) 
Death anxiety in suicide attempters. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 895 -897.—Admin- 
istered the Death Anxiety Scale and a scale measuring 
the potential for rescue after a suicide attempt to 38 
female and 12 male recent suicide attempters admitted to 
a psychiatric hospital. No relationship was observed 
between death anxiety and risk or lethality of suicide 
attempt. Males and females did not differ in either 
suicide rating or death anxiety, and there were no 
differences on these variables in Ist and multiple 
attempters.—Journal abstract. 

10418. Timms, M. W.; Carney, P. A. & Stevenson, R. 
D. (St. Brendan’s Hosp., Dublin, Ireland) A factor 
analytic study of drug abuse in adolescents. Irish 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Win), Vol. 2(2), 86-95. 
—Administered the 16 PF, the Cornell Index, and à 
demographic and family background questionnaire to 2 
male and 8 female 15-25 yr old drug users in Dublin. 
principal components analysis and a varimax eee 
revealed 6 factors related to drug abuse: (a) Person i 
Disordered (with a disordered father), (b) Md 
Family Environment, (c) Psychiatric Admission, (d) i 
Intellectual Capacity, and (e) Chronic Presente 
Institutions. Case examples of each factor are PT 
and it is suggested that such classifications of. i E 
abusers, based on assessment of family and social w n 
and personality test evaluations, are of more yaun d 


ificati abu: 2 
classifications based on the effects of the SE that this 


epidemiological factors. It is also suggeste E 
classification might be of use in planning for treatm 
or prevention programs.—Journal abstract. Auster (US 
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1), 847-854.—Compared the scores of 100 recidivist 
prisoners and 100 trainee bus drivers on the Eysenck 
Personality Inventory, the Conservatism Scale, the 
Progressive Matrices test, and a test of humor prefer- 
ences. Results support S. B. Eysenck and H. J. Eysenck's 
findings (see PA, Vol 46:11153) that criminals tend to be 
more psychotic, extraverted, and neurotic than controls, 
and that a “criminal propensity” scale derived from these 
3 personality characteristics can give reasonable separa- 
tion of prisoners from nonprisoners. Results from the 
attitude and humor tests indicate that the prisoners were 
less favorable toward sexual stimuli than controls, a 
finding that is not paralleled by the differences between 
those scoring low and high on “criminal propensity” 
within the prisoner and control groups. These findings 
may reflect psychological characteristics of people who 
are prone to criminal behavior and/or the effects of the 
prison environment and subculture —Journal abstract. 
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10420. Black, F. William. (Fitzsimons Army Medical 

Center, Psychology Service, Denver, Colo.) The word 
explosion in learning disabilities: A notation of literatu- 
re trends 1962-1972. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 
1974(May), Vol. 7(5), 323-324—An examination of 
Psychological Abstracts indicates that the amount of 
literature related to the learning disabilities field has 
greatly increased in the past decade. However, most 
studies are still descriptive; more research into the 
etiology and remediation of learning disabilities is 
recommended. 
e 0421. Bryan, Tanis H. (U. Illinois, Coll. of Educa- 
tion, Chicago Circle) Learning disabilities: A new 
stereotype. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1974(May), 
Vol. 7(5), 304-309.—Although a variety of characteris- 
tics, primarily negative in nature, have been associated 
with learning disabilities, a review of the literature 
comparing learning disabled children with the academi- 
cally successful finds little data to support these notions. 
Behaviors which discriminate groups do not appear to 
include simple perception and discrimination, hyperac- 
tivity, or neurological deficits, and there is some question 
about the intelligence level of sampled children. Beha- 
viors which do discriminate groups include ability to pay 
attention, difficulty with complex tasks, and tasks which 
make heavy demands on language skills and information 
organization. It is hoped that professionals in this field 
will not become frozen in inappropriate stereotypes 
regarding learning disabled children, but will be sensitive 
to and supportive of research efforts on their behalf. (18 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

10422. Clifton-Everest, I. M. (U. Cambridge, Medical 
Psychology Lab., England) The immediate recognition 
of tachistoscopically presented visual patterns by 
backward readers. Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
1974(May), Vol. 89(2), 221-239.—Gave an immediate 
Memory task to 15 backward readers and 15 normal 
readers matched for intelligence and age (8-11 yrs). The 
Ss involved recognizing meaningless line patterns when 
Hee were presented for a time that was either greater 

an or less than the length of a single fixation in 
Teading. The patterns were for the most part so 
Constructed that. they could not be coded into a verbal 
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im and had to be stored visually. No evidence was 
und that the recognition performance of backward 
readers was worse than that of normals. The overall level 
of recognition performance was so low as to support the 
notion that visual memory of the kind investigated 
cannot play an important role in efficient reading. 
—Journal abstract. 

10423. Erber, Norman P. (Central Inst. for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, Mo.) Effects of angle, distance, and illumina- 
tion on visual reception of speech by profoundly deaf 
children. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 17(1), 99-112.—2 adult females presen- 
ted lists of 240 common nouns to 11 13-16 yr old 
profoundly deaf children. Lipreading performance was 
measured under several conditions of speaker angle, 
light-incidence angle, illumination, and distance. The 
best visual word-recognition scores were obtained for 0 
or 45? horizontal observation angles. For viewing angles 
within the range of 0-45°, the smaller the distance 
between the speaker and the lipreader, the greater was 
the visual intelligibility. Minor variations in vertical 
viewing angle had little effect on lipreading performance, 
Within the 0-45? range of horizontal viewing angles, 
illumination conditions which shadowed the speaker's 
oral cavity (overhead lighting) lowered mean lipreadin, 
performance 3-12% below that which was obtained for 
or +45° angles of light incidence. With frontal illumina- 
tion of the speaker, a large reduction in facial luminance 
produced only a 13% decrement in visual intelligibility. 
Under conditions of high background brightness, howev- 
er, a reduction in facial luminance from 30 to 3 ft-L 
produced a mean decrement of 41%. Data suggest that 
visual communication in classrooms for deaf children 
can be enhanced by positioning teachers so that they 
face the windows as they speak and by compressing the 
pattern of pupils’ desks so that all children can observe 
their teacher from favorable angles. (25 ref)}—Journal 


abstract. 
J; Leibowitz, J. Michael & 
10424; Freeman, e | School, Los 


Linseman, Mary A. (U. California, Medica 

Angeles) A study of an operant | re: Testing 
auditory deficits. Mental Retardation, 1974(Apr),_ Vol. 
12(2), 14-17.—Describes an operant procedure which is 
potentially useful for testing auditory deficits in nonver- 
bal retardates. Stimulus control over motor behavior 
using one rceptual modality was used as à bei to 
determine if failure to respond differentially in another 
modality was due to a perceptual difficulty a be. 
inability to learn the behavioral task requil Be 
audiometric evaluation. In addition, 2 edu k 
required of the S, one in the presence of the c usa ` 
2nd in its absence, so that nonresponding, d eee 

revalent among retardates, Was not cont ui 
inability to perceive the stimulus.—Journal ci Mee 
10425. Gardner, Howard. (Veterans Ai Ka 

Hosp., Psychology Service, Boston, Med te naming | 
of objects and symbols by. children X es a 
patients. Journal of Psycholinguistic Researci de ele A 
Vol. 3(2), 133-149.— Conducted 3 studies v Tree 
62 aphasic and 11 nonneurologic atients an 
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ing of objects, parts O' ts, an nd: 
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_ ty to the ease of naming such elements. It was found that 
- operativity of depicted elements made a significant 
“contribution to ease of naming for both groups of Ss. 
- However, children and aphasic patients made different 
_ types of naming errors. In the case of naming of symbols, 
| the categories easiest for aphasics to name proved the 
most difficult for children to name. It is suggested that 
the partial loss of an acquired ability can produce a 
- different clinical picture than the partial acquisition of 
|. that ability in the normal child. The concept of 
- operativity may be a less useful concept in the relatively 
- figurative domain of symbols. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 
IS 10426, Gerard, Eugene O. (Sonoma State Hosp., 
Calif.) Exercise of voting rights by the retarded. Mental 
Retardation, 1974(Apr), Vol. 12(2), 45-47.—The sparse 
literature suggests that few retarded persons exercise the 
right to vote. In the implementation of this right among 
the retarded at Porterville State Hospital (California) for 
the November, 1972 election, an opinion was obtained 
from the County Counsel to determine minimum 
— qualifications to vote. The legal opinion provided 
| behavioral criteria (independent of any IQ testing) which 
voting registrars were able to apply with objectivity. As a 
result, 40 individuals passed the screening and subse- 
quently voted.—Journal abstract. 
: 10427. Gottsleben, Robert H.; Tyack, Dorothy & 
. Buschini, Gail. (Scottish Rite Inst. for Childhood 
Aphasia, San Francisco, Calif.) Three case studies in 
language training: Applied linguistics. Journal of Speech 
& Hearing Disorders, 1974(May), Vol. 39(2), 213-224. 
- —Applied language sampling procedures before and 
` after training with 3 7-9 yr old children. Training was 
based directly on linguistic analysis of the Ss' pretraining 
` language samples. Data from the posttraining samples 
show that the Ss applied certain grammatical rules more 
frequently after training. 

10428. Greenberg, Herbert J. & Metting, Pamela J. 

(Bowling Green State U.) Averaged encephalic response 
of aphasics to linguistic and nonlinguistic auditory 
stimuli. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 17(1), 113-121.—Investigated the avera- 
ged encephalic responses (AERs) of 6 normal hearing 
aphasic adults to words and to white noise stimuli 
matched to the amplitude of each word. Ss were 
classified according to the Functional Communication 
Profile. 50 presentations of each of the stimuli were 
presented to the right and left ears of Ss while they were 
completing a simple recognition task. EEG activity was 
recorded from bipolar electrodes at right and left 
hemisphere placements. Differences were found in the 
component latencies between hemispheres, but further 
analysis shows that this was present only in those Ss who 
had severe communication difficulties. There were no 
significant AER differences between the stimuli, but the 
AERs obtained were inconsistent. It is concluded that 
the differences found could be a reflection of the damage 
to the left hemisphere which is outwardly affecting the 
aphasic’s communicative behavior. (15 ref}—Journal 
abstract. 

10429. Greenfield, Daryl; Zieger, William; Fisher, 
Mary A. & Zeaman, David. (U. Connecticut) Effects on 
retroaction of the learned strength of interpolated 
material. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 


mm 
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1974(Apr), Vol. 17(2), 242249 .—Trained 12 moderately 
retarded 12-17 yr olds (IQ range, 41-67) on 2-choice 
visual discrimination problems with interpolation of 
another item between training and retention tests, Ss 
received 12 lists of discrimination problems each day for 
4 days, each of which contained a demonstration trial 
followed by an immediate test trial, an interpolated item, 
a delayed test of the initial problem, and a delayed test of 
the interpolated problem. Results show that the retroac- 
tively interfering property of the interpolated items was 
reduced as the items became well learned. This effect 
suggests that well-learned items are rehearsed less, 
—Journal abstract. 

10430. Griffin, Donald C.; Walton, Howard N. & Ives, 
Vera. (U. California, Fernald School, Los Angeles) 
Saccades as related to reading disorders. Journal of 
Learning Disabilities, 1974(May), Vol. 7(5), 310-316. 
—Discusses saccades as a possible contributing cause of 
reading problems rather than the traditional view that 
they are primarily or solely the result of reading 
experience. An experiment is reported in which nonread- 
ing as well as reading materials and tasks were used to 
study saccadic eye movements of 2 groups of 13 male 
9-11 yr olds who read adequately or inadequately. On all 
nonreading and reading materials the inadequate readers 
tended to make more regressions and fewer forward 
fixations, The inadequate readers were heterogeneous; 2 
subgroups involving micro-sequencing evolved. Implica- 
tions and procedures for saccadic diagnosis are discus- 
sed. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10431. Jones, Bill. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) 
Cross-modal matching by retarded and normal readers. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(Mar), Vol. 3(3- 
A), 163-165.—In a previous study of auditory-visual 
matching, H. G. Birch and L. Belmont (see PA, Vol 
39:8278) claimed that retarded readers have a deficiency 
in auditory-visual integration. In the present study (Exp 
I) with 6 retarded and 6 normal readers (mean age = 
yrs), when auditory-visual matching was compared with 
the relevant intramodal and visual-auditory matching 
tasks, retarded readers made fewer correct responses 
compared to normal readers only when an auditory 
pattern was the initial stimulus. Exp II (using the em 
Ss) confirmed that retarded readers compared to normal 
readers were unable to hold an auditory pattern in short- 
term store, though there was no difference p 
groups in the retention of a visual pattern—Jownd 
abstract. & 

10432. Keogh, Barbara K.; Tchir, Cheryl 4 
Windeguth-Behn, Adele. (U. California, Graduate Sc Ee 
of Education, Los Angeles) Teachers' perceptions" 
educationally high risk children. Journal of Ib 
Disabilities, 1974(Jun), Vol. 7(6), 367-374.—1ndivi rei 
interviewed 58 kindergarten and primary grade m. vior 
to determine their perceptions of children's be T 
indicative of educational high risk. There was nally 
agreement as to risk signs, potential SE an 
handicapped pupils viewed as learning, pd See 
personality problems, and potential retarde Kë 
viewed primarily as educational problems. Som to the 
ences in risk indicators were found relative mick 
socioeconomic status of the school district. ber. 
clear support to use of classroom teachers as à 
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screen for early identification of high risk pupils. 
Teachers’ observations of classroom performance provi- 
de insight into children’s learning and behavioral styles 
which facilitate or interfere with their school success. (32 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

10433. Kushlick, Albert & Cox, Gillian R. (Wessex 
Regional Hosp., Board Winchester, England) The 
epidemiology of mental handicap. Developmental Medi- 
cine & Child Neurology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 15(6), 748-159. 
— Discusses problems of definition besetting the epide- 
miology of mental handicap. Psychometric, social/edu- 
cational, clinical, and administrative criteria are viewed 
as lacking precision. Using data from Wessex, England, 
about severely mentally retarded persons, crude beha- 
vioral data are stated to be superior to detailed clinical 
descriptions for planning and evaluating services. (27 ref) 
—P. W. Pruyser. 

10434. Loquet, C. A. (Warrnambool Inst. of Advan- 
ced Education, Victoria, New South Wales, Australia) 
Socio-cultural deprivation or difference? Australian 
Journal of Mental Retardation, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(8), 
228-231.—Contends that since the majority of those 
classified as mentally retarded are poor, much of this 
retardation is due to socioeconomic conditions. An 
examination of the family life of the poor shows many 
factors which are detrimental to the verbal learning of 
the child. Such a child in such an environment has few 
positive influences to help him intellectually. He comes 
to school ill-prepared, and is labeled as retarded. He has 
a high expectancy of failure which further retards 
educability. Teacher expectations have an effect on the 
measured IQ.—C. L. Nicholson. 

10435. Meyers, C. Edward & Lombardi, Thomas P. (U. 
Southern California) Definition of the mentally retar- 
ded: Decision time for AAMD. Mental Retardation, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 12(2), 43.— Discusses the implications of 
recent court suits and legislative enactments which have 
provided stricter definitions of the “educable mentally 
retarded.” Areas of responsibility, continuing responsi- 
bility, and shared responsibility for the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency for children with 
learning problems are noted, 

10436. Murray, Mike. (U. Texas, Health Science 
Center, Diagnostic & Evaluation Clinic) The treatment 
of autism: A human protest. Journal of Humanistic 
Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 14(2), 57-59.—Notes that 
behavior modification techniques are seen by some 
critics as dehumanizing and overly mechanistic. Human- 
istic psychologists have criticized the strictly behavioral 

approaches for being limited in scope and for failing to 
encompass the full range of human misery and potential. 
A case is used to illustrate the human protest against 
being artificially manipulated. 
10437. O'Connor, Peter D. (U. North Carolina, 
} Chapel Hill) Memory as a key factor in retarded 
learning: A brief report. Australian Journal of Mental 
" Retardation, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(8), 236-241.—Studied the 
relationships between intelligence level and the use of 
logical elimination procedures to solve concept problems 
under 2 conditions: (a) where clues had to be retained in 
Short-term memory (STM) and (b) where effects of STM 
deficits were controlled. The relationship was examined 
in terms of 3 dependent variables. Mildly retarded 
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children were randomly assigned to the 2 treatments, 
Results indicate that STM was the key factor hindering 
problem-solving by retarded Ss. These Ss were no 
different from normal Ss in the use of hypothesis testing 
in the problem-solving situation, but were unable to 
apply them in a logical sequence because of STM 
problems. It is concluded that (a) retarded Ss were 
capable of solving concept problems when feedback 
information was available for referral, (b) retarded Ss did 
indicate considerable hypothesis testing in the problem- 
solving situation but were unable to string together the 
hypothesis sets in a logical sequence, (c) memory seemed 
to be the key factor hampering the problem-solving 
ability of retarded Ss, and (d) the potential for increasing 
the learning rate and capacity of retarded children 
through scientific teaching has yet to be realized. —C, L. 
Nicholson. 


10438. O'Gara, Mary J. The child in the middle, - 
Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1974(Jun), Vol. 7(6), .— 


353-358.—Urges a close working relationship between 
the home, school, and medical communities to find a 
solution to the sometimes intolerable position in which ` 


learning disabled children find themselves—in the ` 
middle, between parent and teacher. The author's - 


experiences with: her learning disabled child are discus- | 


sed. j 
10439. Rosen, Marvin; Floor, Lucretia & Baxter, ` 
Donald. (Marple Newton School District, Broomall, Pa.) 


IQ, academic achievement and community adjustment ` 


after discharge from the institution. Mental Retardation, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 12(2), 51-53.—Retested 50 previously 
institutionalized educable retardates approximately 3yrs ` 
after discharge to ascertain if community living produ- 
ced a change in IQ or academic achievement, measured 
by the WAIS and Metropolitan Achievement Tests. No 
significant changes were found for the group, although 
some Ss gained measurably. No relationship was found 
between IQ or academic level and a 4-item rating 
measure of community adjustment. For this population, 
intellectual and scholastic ability seem largely unrelated 
to community functioning and unresponsive to the 
experience of independent living. —Journal abstract. 

10440. Silverstein, Arthur B. (Neuropsychiatric Inst, 
Pacific State Hosp. Research Group, Pomona, Calif.) 
Structure-of-intellect categories in Stanford-Binet per- 
formance. American Journal of Mental Delite 
1974(May), Vol. 78(6), 762-764.—Scored the ee en 
Binet Intelligence Scale protocols of 80 institutional 
retarded children using the 14 categories in 2 
Guilford's 1967 structure of intellect model. Statist ei 
significant differences were found among the Sec "c 
and product categories, but several reasons are sugg D) 
for not taking these results at face value. ( cally 

10441. Simensen, R. J. (Armstrong ap 
Bender-Gestalt correlates among normal 
students: CA, IQ, and pursuit rotor 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, late 
172-175.—Found that among el annot NB 
best predictor of Bender Gott che tod sigh 
rotary pursuit performance. ^i Em 
Gap to the rd eu EL 
ignificant predictor: 4 1 
mud punte When intelligence was not held con- 
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| stant, it became the most powerful predictor for both 
groups. (20 ref) 
- 10442. Spitz, Herman H. & Nadler, Barbara T. 
(Edward R. Johnstone Training and Research Center, 
Bordentown, N.J.) Logical problem solving by educable 
"retarded adolescents and normal children. Developmen- 
| tal Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 10(3), 404-412.—Gave a 
“simplified version of the logical problem-solving task 
' developed by E. D. Neimark to 20 institutionalized and 
18 noninstitutionalized retardates and to 20 children 
‘from kindergarten through 3rd grade. The performance 
_ of the retardates fell below that of the normals of equal 
“mental age. Although the retardates and the younger 
children solved the problem when the critical informa- 
"tion was supplied to them, most of these Ss could not 
| generate the necessary information by themselves, and 
continued to make redundant responses. For the nor- 
| mals, performance improved up to 8⁄ -9 yrs of age, at 
which point 90% reached criterion. Training improved 
| the performance of 7 yr olds but had little or no effect on 
the performance of 6 yr olds and institutionalized 
| retarded adolescents. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 
10443. Tarjan, George & Keeran, Charles V. (U. 
| California, Neuropsychiatric Inst, Los Angeles) An 
|| overview of mental retardation. Psychiatric Annals, 
| 1974(Feb), Vol. 4(2), 6-21.—Reviews the care, treatment, 
and management of mental retardation from the view- 
int of the practicing psychiatrist. As a major mental 
health problem, psychiatry should play a major role in its 
3 treatment. Focus is on definition, epidemiology, clinical 
description, available services, the relationship between 
| mental health and retardation, and the role of psychiatry 
' in this relationship. Mental retardation is defined as a 
syndrome involving (a) a significant impairment in 
ntellectual performance; (b) general adaptation impair- 
` ment; (c) concurrent presence of both (a) and (b); and 
- (d) onset before mental maturity (age 17). From an 
epidemiologic viewpoint, the critical issue is the poor 
correlation between measured level of intelligence and 
general adaptation. The 2 basic types of mental retarda- 
tion are clinical and sociocultural. The role of the 
community mental health center in managing mental 
retardation is discussed. It is concluded that psychiatry 
has a clear obligation to concern itself with the retarded. 
(15 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

10444. Terada, Akira. The naming-stimulus effect in 
paired associate learning: A comparison of normal and 
mentally retarded children. Research Bulletin of the 
National Institute for Educational Research, Tokyo, 
1973(Oct), No. 12, 37-39.—Tested normal and retarded 
Ss, both groups with MA of 6-9 yrs, in a paired-associate 
learning task involving 2 types of stimuli—pictures and 
ambiguous figures—and 2 conditions: naming, in which 
Ss were instructed to pay attention to the stimulus to 
develop the verbal function, and nonnaming, in which 
the instruction was not given. It is concluded from the 
results that mentally retarded children, even when their 
MA is the same as that of normal children, do not learn 
easily unless they are instructed to name the stimuli, 
especially with ambiguous stimuli which are difficult to 
describe.—/. Davis. 

10445. Townsend, J. William; Prien, Erich P. & 
Johnson, John T. (Memphis State U.) The use of the 
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Position Analysis Questionnaire in selecting correlates 
of job performance among mentally retarded workers, 
Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol. 4(2), 
181—192.—Investigated the efficiency of various existing 
measures (e.g, psychological tests) for predicting job 
performance of 121 mentally retarded 17-56 yr old 
workers in a sheltered occupational workshop. 22 
production-related jobs and 1 nonproduction-related job 
were analyzed with the Position Analysis Questionnaire 
which resulted in 2 job attribute clusters. Correlations 
between 19 predictor variables (e.g, scores on the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale, Wide Range Achievem- 
ent Test, Stanford Achievement Test, age, and extent of 
secondary disability) and 5 criterion variables (supervi- 
sor ratings of job performance) were calculated separate- 
ly for Ss performing preferred jobs in each attribute 
group. Results indicate that, contrary to past research, 
existing measures are predictive of performance on some 
but not all jobs in a sheltered workshop. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10446. Valente, Mario & Tarjan, George. (U. Califor- 
nia, Neuropsychiatric Inst, Los Angeles) Etiologic 
factors in mental retardation. Psychiatric Annals, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 4(2), 22-37.—Proposes that the total 
evaluation of a mentally retarded child should consider 4 
dimensions: the intellectual, the psychiatric, the organic, 
and the psychosocial. Only about 20-25% of all mentally 
retarded individuals show a definitive biological etiologic 
factor (e.g, prenatal infections, postnatal cerebral 
infections, maternal intoxication, and trauma through a 
physical agent. Impaired metabolism or nutritional 
deficiencies that can cause mental retardation include 
neuronal lipid storage diseases, carbohydrate disorders, 
amino acid disorders, nucleotide disorders, mineral 
disorders, endocrine disorders, and severe malnutrition. 
Gross brain diseases (e.g, neurocutaneous dysplasia, 
tumors, or cerebrovascular problems) and unknown 
prenatal influences (e.g., cerebral malformations, cranio- 
facial anomalies, status dysraphicus, and hydrocephalus) 
may also result in retardation. Chromosomal an 
gestational abnormalities and various sorts of psychoso- 
cial disadvantage are also implicated. (20 ref)—R. S. 
Albin. 

10447. Weiner, Paul S. (U. Chicago) A language 
delayed child at adolescence. Journal of Speech T 
Hearing Disorders, 1974(May), Vol. 39(2) 202-212 
—Reexamined a 16-yr-old boy, first seen at age : 
because of his severe language difficulties. Evidence RC 
found of continuing deficits in the major E 
related areas: speech and language, verbal wp 
and reading. These deficits appear to have had a SE 
effects on his communication, educational achievement, 
and social adjustment. ientific 

10448. Williams, Robert L. (Washington U.) Scien ek 
racism and IQ: The silent mugging of e bp 
community. Psychology Today, 1974(May), Vol. 1 
32-41, 101.— Challenges the use of intelligence ues the 
means of diagnosing mental retardation, arguing t ES? 
tests incorrectly assume literacy and equivalent Ge 
experiences. When a pictorial test was SE nifi- 
using black dialectal language, scores improvec en to 
cantly. The stigmatizing effect of IQ testing 15 S! uch as 
other manifestations of “scientific racism,” S 
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c research and forced sterilization. Recommenda- 


geneti f : T 
police the testing industry.—E. J. 


tions are made to 
Posavac. 

10449. Wilson, John D. & Spangler, Paul F. (Elwyn 
Inst., Pa.) The Peabody Individual Achievement Test as 
a clinical tool. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 7(6), 384-387.— Tested 83 children and adolescents 
(mean age — 9 yrs) referred because of learning 
difficulties, using the Peabody Individual Achievement 
Test (PIAT) and 1 or more of 3 standard measures of 
intelligence (the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Child- 
ren, Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, and Stanford- 
Binet Intelligence Scale) as part of a larger array of 
evaluations. Moderate positive correlations were found 
between the PIAT and the 3 measures of intelligence. 
These correlations increased significantly when statisti- 
cal adjustments were made for age differences. Reliabili- 
ty coefficients and standard errors of measurement were 
calculated for all PIAT subtests. Clinical aspects of the 
PIAT are discussed.—Journal abstract. 


Speech Disorders 


10450. Avari, Dinci N. & Bloodstein, Oliver. (Brooklyn 
Coll, City U. New York) Adjacency and prediction in 
school-age stutterers. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 17(1), 33-40.—Defines the 
adjacency effect as the tendency for stutterings to occur 
adjacent to previously stuttered words which have been 
blotted out in successive readings of a passage. It is 
presumed to show that stuttering may be precipitated by 
cues remind the stutterer of past moments of speech 
failure. The present study examined adjacency in 12 9-13 
yr old stutterers who were unable to predict the 
occurrence of their blocks. Ss were tested for the ability 
to predict the occurrence of their stutterings in oral 
reading by raising their hands whenever they anticipated 
a block. In addition, their judgments about the accuracy 
with which they could generally anticipate their blocks 
were recorded. An adjacency effect was observed in all 
Ss, including 6 who gave essentially no evidence that 
they could predict the occurrence of any of their blocks. 
Findings suggest that a child’s inability to predict blocks 
does not in itself rule out the inference that his stuttering 
is an anticipatory struggle reaction.—Journal abstract. 

10451. Barrett, Carla M. & Hoops, H. Ray. The 
relationship between self-concept and the remission of 
articulatory errors. Language, Speech & Hearing Services 
in Schools, 1974(Apr), Vol. 5(2), 67-70.—15 of 30 3rd 
graders had misarticulation errors on both the Ist and 
the 3rd grade tests. The other 15 Ss had misarticulation 
errors on the Ist but not the 3rd grade test. The Index of 
Adjustment and Values Test was used to assess self- 
Concepts. Results show that the remitting Ss had 
pou antly (p > .005) higher self-concept scores and 
ey (p Sg .005) lower ideal self-concept scores 
than those who still produced articulatory errors on the 
3rd grade tests.—S. S. Liu. 

Ee Garber, Sharon F. & Martin, Richard R. (U. 
Brace) The effects of white noise on the frequency 
1974 EE Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
s i ar), Vol. 17(1), 73-79.—3 adult male stutterers 
To * spontaneously during a series of base-rate and 
Oise sessions. Base rate was run first for a minimum of 
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100 min and until 2 criteria of stability were met, 
Following base rate, all Ss were presented binaurally 
with a 100-db sound pressure level (SPL) white noise for 
a minimum of 100 min. One S also was tested under 80- 
and 60-db SPL noise. All Ss decreased their stuttering 
frequencies during the Ist 5-min period in which the 100- 
db noise was presented. Over longer periods of time 
under 100 db, 1 S increased and | S decreased his 
frequency of stuttering slightly. The 3rd Ss frequency of 
stuttering decreased significantly under 100 and 80 db, 
but not under 60 db. It appears that the effects of short- 
and long-term noise on stuttering are not the same. (16 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

10453. Huffman, Elna S. & Perkins, William H. 
(Garden Grove Unified School District, Calif.) Dysfluen- 
cy characteristics identified by listeners as "'stuttering"" 
and “stutterer.” Journal of Communication Disorders, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 7(1), 89-96.—18 speech patterns simula- 
ted by an adult male model and composed of various 
combinations of type, frequency, and manner of dysflu- 
ency were judged by a panel of public schoo! teachers. 
For judgments of “stuttering,” type was the Senn 
characteristic; for judgments of “stutterer,” frequency ol 
dysfluency was the major factor; and when “stuttering” 
but not “stutterer” was judged, identifying characteris- 
tics could involve type, frequency, or manner of 
dysfluency. 

i 10434 Tames: Jack E. & Ingham, Roger J. (U. New 
South Wales, Sydney, Australia) The influence of 
stutterer's expectancies of improvement upon response 
to time-out. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 17(1), 86-93.—Exposed 14 15-29 yr old | 
male stutterers to 4 conditions: base rate, time-out plus 
enhanced expectancies of improvement, base rate, and 
time-out plus allayed expectancies of improvement. Ss 
expectancies of improvement were manipulated by the 
administration of a placebo and instructions. Results 
indicate that time-out produced significant reductions in 
frequency of stuttering under both expectancy condi- 
tions and that the efficacy of the procedure under one 
condition was not significantly different from its efficacy 
under the other. Other data collected allowed an 
independent check to be made of results ken by 
previous investigators on the subjective Sch ol bus 
out. Discrepancies between the findings of other Ween? 
chers and those of the present study are discussed. 
— Journal abstract. SE? Il, Esther G: 
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b), Vol. 16(1), 8-10,—For 37 
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impairment is a motor impairment, separate and distinct 
| from other language systems. The rationale for the term 
is examined from 3 vantage points: the definitions of the 
| terms aphasia and apraxia of speech, the separation of the 
phonological symptom complex from other systems 
necessary for language behavior, and interpretations of 
the symptoms themselves. It is concluded (a) that the 
given definitions of aphasia and apraxia are not clearly 
differentiated, (b) that tasks used to demonstrate the 
adequacy of perceptual acuity were inadequate and did 
not test the required perceptual processes, (c) that the 
influence of other linguistic variables on phonological 
production demonstrates that there is not a discrete 
separation of motor activity from other language 
processes or their possible impairment (aphasia), and (d) 
that the various symptoms may have alternate interpreta- 
tions that do not lend themselves to the concept of motor 
impairment. (32 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10457. Panagos, John M. (Kent State U., Speech 
Clinic) Persistence of the open syllable reinterpreted as 
a symptom of language disorder. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Disorders, 1974(Feb), Vol. 39(1), 23-31.—Cites 
C. E. Renfrew's (see PA, Vol 41:3208) hypothesis that 
the "persistent open syllable" (misarticulation or omis- 
sion of syllable final consonants) is symptomatic of a 
unique articulation disorder resistant to conventional 
articulation therapies. Examination of relevant syllable 
data drawn from the clinical literature suggests a more 
extensive disorder of phonology and language, in which 
the syllable grammar is generally simplified through the 
use of elementary and universal syllable shapes and 
phonic features. Evidence of “global language deficit" 
and the need to consider broader-based linguistic 
approaches to therapy are discussed. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

10458. Patty, John & Quarrington, Bruce. (York U., 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada) The effects of reward on 
types of stuttering. Journal of Communication Disorders, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 7(1), 65-77.—Observed 21 young stut- 
tering adults, divided into 3 groups: payment of a nickel 
per stutter was signaled contingently to Group 1, 
noncontingently to Group 2, and a control light signaled 
the occurrence of stuttering in Group 3. All Ss were 
examined in baseline, experimental, and extinction 
periods, and recorded on videotape. Statistical compari- 
sons were made both between groups and between 
conditions within groups. Results show a significant 
decrease in the frequency of struggle in both reward 
groups and a significant increase in the frequency of 
struggle in the control signal group. Repetitions, prolon- 
gations, intrusions, and speech rate did not change. It is 
concluded that chief among the clinical implications is 
that if stuttering is composed of many types of behavior 
which react differently to similar stimulation, then each 
will require different therapeutic interventions. (30 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10459. Ryan, Bruce P. & Van Kirk, Barbara. (Beha- 
vioral Sciences Inst., Monterey, Calif.) The establish- 
ment, transfer, and maintenance of fluent speech in 50 
stutterers using delayed auditory feedback and operant 
procedures. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 39(1), 3-10.—Describes operant speech 
fluency techniques which are being used in a clinical 
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program in a rehabilitation center to treat stutterers, 
From more than 200 clients seen over the past 4 years, 50 
recent patients were selected for a detailed analysis, 
Results show that the programs were effective in helping 
Ss of varying ages and stuttering severity to speak 
fluently in relatively short periods (approximately 20 hrs 
of therapy). Follow-ups indicate that the Ss’ fluent 
speech has transferred to their environment—Journal 
abstract. 

10460. Schwartz, Martin F. (Temple U.) The core of 
the stuttering block. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Disorders, 1974(May), Vol. 39(2), 169—-177.— Presents a 
model of the core of the stuttering block, based on 
evidence that the disorder is essentially an inappropriate, 
vigorous contraction of the posterior cricoarytenoid in 
response to the subglottal air pressures required for 
speech. It is suggested that this response occurs as a 
result of psychological stress which, in stutterers, 
substantially reduces the effectiveness of the normal 
supramedullary inhibitory controls on this muscle. (39 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

10461. Shriberg, Lawrence D. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son) Descriptive statistics for two children's social 
desirability scales, general and test anxiety, and locus 
of control in elementary school children. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 863-870.—As part 
of a larger study of articulatory deviant children, 5 
personality instruments (e.g, the Children's Social 
Desirability Questionnaire by V. C. Crandall, et al) were 
administered to 671 children in Grades 1-5 in 7 public 
schools. Complete descriptive statistics are presented on 
the interaction. between grade and sex, analyses of 
variance for grade by sex by school effects, test-retest 
coefficients, and intercorrelations. Comparison of the 
descriptive data and published norms suggests that 
investigators should give serious consideration to possi- 
ble influences of stimulus modes, response modes, and 
examiner behaviors on children's self-report scores for 
these constructs. Inter- and intrascale ere 
look promising for multivariate analyses of the role o! 
these constructs as trait, moderator, Or suppressor 
variables in predicting articulation improvement with or 
without speech therapy.—Journal abstract. , P 

10462. Stefankiewicz, Sabina P. & Bloodstein, Wi 
(Brooklyn Coll., City U. New York) The effect of a fo! d 
week interval on the consistency of stuttering. Jen) 
of Speech & Hearing Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. ally 
141-145.—Hypothesized that the consistency Se 
found in the loci of stutterings in repeated read 
passage declines if a 4-wk interval is interposed SC 
readings. 19 14-27 yr old stutterers read aloud 2 P. Tl 
of equal length and difficulty. One passage a es 
twice in succession. The other was read twice SE SC ai 
interval between readings. Consistency was m A that 
the percentage of stuttered words in the 2nd rea Pont 
had also been stuttered in the Ist. A S! thew 
difference in consistency was found betwee ee 
conditions. The mean consistency was 62.6% in terpose i 
ve readings and 49.3% with the time interval in um 
Alternative explanations of this decrease are Ët 
Findings extend a previous observation that sig} 
consistency remains after a 2- 


wk interval and ji play 2 
> u! 
confirm the view that learned responses to stim 
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major role in the consistency effect. (19 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

10463. Walsh, Harry. (U. Houston) On certain 
practical inadequacies of distinctive feature systems. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
39(1), 32-43.—Argues that existing distinctive feature 
systems have several practical shortcomings. Although 
the deficiencies do not necessarily have important 
consequences for theoretical linguistics, they constitute a 
considerable obstacle to diagnosing and treating speech 
disorders. Nevertheless, distinctive features are being 
used and advocated increasingly in speech research and 
have even been suggested as a metric for measuring 
intelligibility distortion. A tentative set of language- 
specific features based on articulation is suggested as a 
replacement for universalist features; they are based 
partially on marginal or contrived acoustic properties 
and are motivated by a concern for optimum notational 
economy.—Journal abstract. 

10464. Yairi, Ehud & Jennings, Susan M. (Texas Tech 
U.) Relationship between the disfluent speech behavior 
of normal-speaking preschool boys and their parents. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
17(1), 94-98.—Obtained samples of spontaneous speech 
from 24 male preschoolers (mean age 4.7 yrs), their 
mothers, and their fathers. Preschoolers had a signifi- 
cantly greater number of total disfluencies than their 
mothers. The difference between boys and their fathers, 
in terms of total disfluencies, was not significant, and 
neither was the difference between mothers and fathers. 
Statistically significant correlations were found between 
boys and fathers in the disfluency category of disrhyth- 
mic phonations and between mothers and fathers in the 
category of interjections and in total disfluency. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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10465. Adelson, Edna & Fraiberg, Selma. (U. Michi- 
gan, Medical Center) Gross motor development in 
infants blind from birth. Child Development, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 45(1), 114-126.—Conducted a longitudinal study of 
patterns of gross motor development in a group of 10 
infants, blind from birth and othewise intact, from the 
time they were between 1 and 11 mo old to past 2 yrs of 
age. Results show (a) neuromuscular maturation and 
postural achievements which appeared within the Bayley 
age ranges for sighted infants, and (b) self-initiated 
mobility and locomotion which were delayed. This delay 
is concluded to be associated with the normally late 
adaptive substitution of sound for sight as incentive for 
SD An intervention program that focused on 

uman relationships, adaptive hand behavior, and 
SEH of tactile and auditory schemas resulted in 
advances in mobility for this group in comparison with 
rr Similar blind group. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 
Nui. c. Albert, Martin L.; Feldman, Robert G. & 
raed eae L. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Aphasia 

GE dn Unit, Boston, Mass.) The “‘subcortical demen- 
NM progressive supranuclear palsy. Journal of 
370) e Neurosurgery, & Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
Rd ~130.—Presents 5 case histories of patients 
exhi D Supranuclear palsy, a condition which 
its a characteristic pattern of dementia: (a) forget- 
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fulness, (b) slowing of thought processes, (c) emotion 
or personality changes GE or Dën GE 
occasional irritability), and (d) an impaired ability to 
manipulate acquired knowledge. This pattern of demen- 
tia is similar to that found in many neurological disease 
States associated with subcortical pathology, and may be 
referred to as “subcortical dementia.” The subcortical 
dementias have a clinical resemblance to those which 
occur after bifrontal lobe disease, but can be distinguish- 
ed from cortical dementias other than frontal ones. It is 
Suggested that there are common pathophysiological 
mechanisms underlying subcortical dementias, specifi- 
cally disturbances of timing and activation. Implications 
of this hypothesis for drug treatment are discussed, (39 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

10467. Aratijo-Guedes, Rubem C.; Audisio-Costa, José 
& Ramos-Costa, Fernanda B. [Intracranial hypertension 
syndrome in 25 cases of cerebellar tumors.] (Port) 
Neurobiologia, 1973(Oct), Vol. 36(4), 291-300,— Descri- 
bes the clinical characteristics of intracranial hyperten- 
sion syndrome and presents incidence and predominance 
data for 26 cases of patients with cerebellar tumors and 
the hypertension syndrome.—English summary. 

10468. Arseni, C. & Marinescu, V. (Clinic of Neuro- 
surgery, Bucharest, Romania) Epilepsy in cerebral 
hydatidosis. Epilepsia, 1974(Mar), Vol. 15(1), 45-54, 
—Reports that, of 62 patients with cerebral hydatid 
cysts, 22 (35%) had epilepsy—10 Ss under 15 yrs old and 
12 adults. The most frequent type of fit was sensorimotor 
focal seizures. Postoperative seizures were confined to 
the immediate postoperative period or appeared with 
relapses 6 patients or as delayed epilepsy in patients with 
4 or without 4 epileptic manifestations before operation. 
The main pathogenic factors were subcortical location of 
the parasite and slowly progressing compression that 
produced marked destruction and ischemia. (French, 
German, & Spanish summaries) (16 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

10469. Baker, Larry D. (U. Missouri, School of 
Business Administration, St. Louis) Blindness and its 
meaning. Journal of the American Optometric Association, — 
1974(Apr), Vol. 45(4), 447-450,—Discusses incidents — 
from the author’s own life to show how attitudes toward 
the blind affect the behavior of the sighted public who 
encounter them. These attitudes and behaviors have 
important and often adverse effects on the development 
of self-esteem in the blind. ie objectivity in dealing — 

ith blind persons is stressed. 
Hee. Benson, D. Frank; Joseph & Albert, 
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nondominant inferior longitudinal fasciculus would 
appear to be particularly meaningful. (27 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

10471. Black, F. William. (Fitzsimons Army Medical 
Center, Denver, Colo.) WISC Verbal-Performance dis- 
crepancies as indicators of neurological dysfunction in 

pediatric patients. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 165-167.—Examined discrepan- 
cies between WISC Verbal and Performance scores in 
terms of their significance for neurological functioning 
among 2 matched samples of 30 hospitalized pediatric 
patients with discrepancies exceeding 15 points vs less 
than 10 points. The incidence of hyperactivity—distracta- 
bility, visual perceptual dysfunction, motor clumsiness, 
EEG abnormalities, and birth process abnormalities was 
relatively higher in Ss with significant Verbal-Perfor- 
mance discrepancies, with the differences in the latter 3 
variables being significant. Academic performance and 
visual perceptual mean performance did not differ 
significantly in the 2 samples. An index of neurological 
dysfunction was significantly related to the absolute 
magnitude of the WISC Verbal-Performance discrepan- 
cy. These results suggest that the WISC Verbal-Perfor- 
mance discrepancy may be of research and clinical 
utility for the prediction of neurological dysfunction in 
hospitalized pediatric patients. There are also indications 
that low Performance-scale IQ is more often associated 
with neurological dysfunction than is low Verbal scale 
IQ.—Journal abstract. 

10472. Black, F. William. (Fitzsimons Army Medical 
Center, Denver, Colo.) The utility of the Shipley-Hart- 
ford as a predictor of WAIS Full Scale IQ for patients 
with traumatic head injuries. Journal of Clinical Psycho- 
logy, 1974(Apr) Vol. 30(2) 168-170.—Compared IQ 
scores obtained from several methods of scoring the 
Shipley-Hartford Institute of Living Scale with WAIS 
Full-Scale IQ in a sample of 40 patients with traumatic 
head injury. The results suggest that use of M. Paulson 
and T. Lin's (1970) age-corrected table was the most 
efficient method of predicting WAIS IQ from Shipley- 
Hartford scores. 

10473. Bond, Michael R. (U. Glasgow, Scotland) 
Personality studies in patients with pain secondary to 
organic disease. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 17(4) 257-263.—Administered the 
Eysenck Personality Inventory to 52 women with 
carcinoma of the cervix. Patients experiencing pain 
scored higher on neuroticism than those who were pain 
free. Of those in pain, the extroverts tended to request 

analgesics while the introverts did not. 15 patients of 
each sex were tested before a cordotomy and those with 
severe pain scored at the extremes of the neuroticism and 
extraversion dimensions with a change towards normal 
after surgery. It is inferred that the neuroticism score is 
affected by limbic system pain centers while the 
introversion-extroversion score is relatively unaffected 
by them.—W. G. Shipman. 

10474. Botez, M. I. & Brossard, Louise. (Hotel-Dieu 
Hosp., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Epilepsia partialis 
continua with well-delimited subcortical frontal tumor. 
Epilepsia, 1974(Mar), Vol. 15(1), 39-43.—Reports the 
case of a 28-yrold female with epilepsia partialis 
continua of abrupt onset confined to the left arm. The 
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precentral and central areas was disclosed. Findings 
agree with other reports that epilepsia partialis continua 
usually signifies subcortical lesions that sometimes 
compress the motor cortex. (French, German, & Spanish 
summaries)—Journal summary. 


10475. Burnside, Irene M. (U. Southern California, 
Ethel Percy Andrus Gerontology Center) A nurse's 


condition persisted for 8 days after diphenylhydantoin 
and phenobarbital were begun, leaving slight weakness 1 
of the left arm. There was no papilledema. At Operation 
a well-delimited subcortical astrocytoma of the right 


perspective: Blindness in long-term care facilities. New 
Outlook for the Blind, 1974(Apr), Vol. 68(4), 145-150. 
—Presents a nurse’s observations on the special physical 
and emotional problems associated with blind and 
visually impaired individuals and describes methods of 
treatment for these problems. The need for intensive in- 
service staff education programs on methods of treating 
various problems such as hearing loss, depression, 
language barriers, and emotional disorders is stressed. 
Detailed instructions for working with the visually 
handicapped and the totally blind are presented. A brief 
case study of an 86-yr-old blind man diagnosed as 
having chronic brain syndrome is presented, and 
suggestions for his care are included.—L. Gorsey. 

10476. Chester, Robert. (U. Hull, England) Health 
and marital breakdown: Some implications for doctors. 
Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1973(Nov), Vol. 118), 
317-321.—Discusses the merits of marital counseling for 
couples when one partner is ill. >, 

10477. Daghighian, I. (U. Lausanne, Psychiatric 
Clinic, Switzerland) [Old-age development of patients 
with traumatic head injuries: A catamnestic study of 88 
psychiatric hospital cases.] (Fren) Schweizer Archiv für 
Neurologie, Neurochirurgie und Psychiatrie, 1973, Vol. 
112(2), 399-477.— Reports results of a long-range catam- 
nestic study on old age evolution in patients SE 
from the effects of traumatic brain injuries. Ss Ka 
patients hospitalized for the Ist time before age 65 m 
psychic disturbances following brain injury which X d 
was not associated with other mental disorders. Only 
of the Ss could be re-examined; 2 were unavailable ei 
60 were dead. Data are presented on the M 
characteristics of the re-examined Ss, including ae ^ 


education, and severity of trauma. d 
e-examined case 


The catamnestic 


intelligence, 
significant differences between the 26 r 
and the other cases were evident. 


disorders preceding the trauma, psycho-organic © jum 
ation, SE dp and global psychic equilib’ 
(a combination of the preceding 4 aspects). 
indicate that (a) the global psychic equilibri if of the 
favorable in half and unfavorable in the other ha 
Ss; (b) global equilibrium was significantly | 
posttraumatic psycho-organic deterioration, ve 
absence of pre-existing psychic disorders, © d (c) age 
factors (e.g., milieu and social adaptation) Pi influen 
and neurological aftereffects had no signilic: 
ce. (2 p ref)—T. Fisher. i 
SES Ss Boer, E. & Bouwmeester, J. Myr 
Hosp., Physical Lab., Amsterdam, Netherlan 
bands and sensorineural hearing loss. 
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1974(May). Vol. 13(3), 236-259.— Discusses the critical- 
band (CB) concept which models auditory frequency 
resolution, and reviews earlier studies which measured 
CBs. Results are reported of the present studies which 
measured auditory masking due to low- and high- 
frequency noise bands separately. In these cases results 
indicate that the low-frequency slope of the CB is nearly 
always normal, but the high-frequency side shows 
deviations. It is suggested that this is a main cause of 
hearing-loss patients’ difficulty in understanding speech 
in the presence of competing noise, and that this effect 
should be considered in hearing-aid prescription. 
(French summary) (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10479. Degen, R. & Kastl, H. (Karl Marx U., Child 
Clinic, Div. of Neuropediatrics, Leipzig, E. Germany) 
[Scholastic performance of epileptic children in com- 
parison with a control group.] (Germ) Schweizer Archiv 
fir Neurologie, Neurochirurgie und Psychiatrie, 1973, Vol. 
113(1), 31-44.—Administered a questionnaire to 301 
outpatient, epileptic schoolchildren to study the influen- 
ce of the disease on their scholastic potential and 
achievements. 95 healthy Ist-4th graders and 63 5th-8th 
graders served as controls. Data were studied on the 
patients’ type of school, school starting age, attendance, 
interruptions, grade promotions and repetitions, change 
of schools, and performance in 4 subjects, in relation to 
type of disease, symptoms, frequency of attacks, dura- 
tion of seizures, remissions, and beginning and progress 
of disease. Results indicate that (a) only 14 of the 21 Ss 
who left grade school finished their education; (b) the 
scholastic performance in the 4 tested subjects of Ss in 
regular schools was clearly inferior to that of the 
controls; and (c) the age when the sickness first 
manifested itself, the type and frequency of attacks, and 
the duration of the seizures significantly affected the Ss’ 
intellectual capacity and scholastic achievement. (Eng- 
lish & French summaries) (23 ref)—T. Fisher. 

10480, Demedts, M.; Pillen, E.; de Groote, J. & Van 
de Woestijne, K. P. (St. Rafael Academic Hosp., 
Louvain, Belgium) Hepatic encephalopathy: Comparati- 
ve study of EEG abnormalities, neuropsychic disturb- 
ances and blood ammonia. Acta Neurologica Belgica, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 73(5), 281-288.—Found a significant 
correlation between EEG abnormalities and the clinical 
encephalopathy of 52 patients, although the EEG was 
prognostically more reliable. There was also an overall 
correlation between EEG pattern and blood ammonia. 
(French summary) 

10481. DiScipio, William J. & Plutchik, Robert. 
KE Municipal Hosp. Center, Evaluative Research 
Kon N.Y.) Copy and memory function in the 
NM syndrome. Journal of the Bronx State Hospital, 
esi in), Vol. 2(1), 51-53.—Administered a modified 
WAIS; of the Memory-For-Designs Test (MFD) and the 
Hej E 10 Korsakoff patients. Results show that Ss did 
Mo ibit difficulty in copying simple geometric designs 
HA ere grossly deficient in the ability to draw them 
^ memory. Significant correlations were obtained 

etween MFD and WAIS scores. 
(510482. Feldman, Robert G. & Southgate, M. Therese: 
Screen U, Medical School) Clinical pathological 
ai Ice: Progressive personality changes and hemi- 
s in a middle-aged man. JAMA: Journal of the 
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American Medical Association, 1973(Jul), Vol. 225(2 
143-153 .—Presents a discussion among Mese. 
neurosurgeons, pathologists, and neuroanatomy special- 
ists about the case of a 46-yr-old male admitted to the 
hospital because of personality changes of 6 mo duration 
and mild left hemiparesis of 3 mo duration. The 
possibility that a viral infection is the cause of the disease 
and the nature of the cerebral involvement are discussed. 

10483. Fernandez, J.; Brennan, T.; Masterson, J. & 
Power, M. (St. Brendan's Hosp. Dublin, Ireland) 
Cytogenetic studies in the offspring of LSD users. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 124, 
296-298.—Reports that no evidence of chromosomal 
damage or congenital defect was found in the children of 
2 women who had previously used LSD. 


10484. Frank, Irving & Frank, Rosanne K. (Illinois U.) — A 


Problems of sexuality as encountered in a general 
family practice. Psychosomatics, 1973(Jul), Vol. 14(4), 
230-232. 

10485. Glasner, H. & Piepgras, U. (U. Homburg/ Saar, 
Neuroclinic, W. Germany) [Results of scintigraphy and 
analysis of cerebrospinal fluid as indicators of impair- 
ment of the blood-brain barrier in encephalomalacia.] 
(Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, 
1974, Vol. 218(3), 265-269.— The results of electrophore- 
tic and immunoelectrophoretic examination of cerebros- 
pinal fluid (CSF) from 95 patients with encephalomala- 
cia are presented in 2 groups that differ in the storage 
demonstrable by scintigraphy but not in the composition 
of the CSF. Impairment of the blood-cerebrospinal 
barrier was observed in 52.1% of Ss in one group and in 
57.1% of Ss in the other. No connection was detected 
between the impairment of the blood-cerebrospinal 
barrier and that of the blood-brain barrier diagnosed by 
scintigraphy. Diffusion processes are discussed as à 

ossible explanation for the scintigraphic focal symptom. 
—English summary. 

10486. See C. G, pe K Umea Hona 
Sweden) Cerebrospinal fluid pH a 
Ss metabolites in Alzheimer's disease. oe, 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), Vol. 124, 280- Wë 
Chemical analysis of cerebrospinal fluid from 
inpatients with Alzheimer's disease, which causes degen- 
erative changes in the cortex and limbic ares 
confirmed prior findings of impaired metabolism. T is 
noted that cellular hypoxia may be present in is 
disease. Dementia, measured by se scales, corre T 
with the homovanillic acid, rem and pH content ol 

. L: Sulzer. 
des (iate U. New York, Kata") 
The significance of post-traumatic status epi! 
childhood. Tonn däer? SCH 
1974(Feb), Vol. 37(2), 178-180.—™ ) 
duly Hue oe status epilepticus de a etc 
lasting more than 1 hr, or a series of peii vw 
return of consciousness) in 8 mo-14 yr o! d CR * 
all cases, the Se Ko SE de K 
izures appeared within rs al + no 
; cumin was detected, nor was lasting. 


damage evident. ve 
10488. Gressang, Joanne D. (Stephen Smith Geria! e 


Center, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
children with myelomeningocele and hydrocephalus. 
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American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 28(4), 226-230.—Compared the results of 4 percep- 
tual-motor tests (Marianne Frostig Developmental Test 
of Visual Perception, Beery Developmental Test of 
Visual-Motor Integration, Ayres Space Test, and the 
Southern California Figure Ground Visual Perception 
Test) administered to 20 hydrocephalic and 9 nonhydro- 
cephalic children with myelomeningocele (mean 
age = 5 yrs 10 mo). No significant differences were 
found between hydrocephalic and nonhydrocephalic Ss, 
or between groupings of Ss by the number of surgical 
shunting procedures. The conclusion that all children 
with myelomeningocele do not have perceptual deficits is 
cautioned against, and implications for occupational 
therapy are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

10489. Jerger, James; Burney, Phillip; Mauldin, Larry 
& Crump, Betsy. (Baylor Coll. of Medicine, Houston, 
Tex.) Predicting hearing loss from the acoustic reflex. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
39(1), 11-22.—Used acoustic reflex thresholds for pure 
tones and white noise to predict severity of audiometric 
loss in 1,043 ears with sensorineural hearing loss. Both 
severity and slope of loss were predicted in an additional 
113 ears. Prediction was usually quite accurate—serious 
errors occurred in only 4% of cases. Findings have 
important implications for the auditory evaluation of 
infants and young children.—Journal abstract. 

10490. Kephart, John G.; Kephart, Christine P. & 
Schwarz, George C. A journey into the world of the blind 
child. Exceptional Children, 1974(Mar), Vol. 40(6), 
421-427.—Administered the Kephart Scale, a measure of 
personal and environmental conceptual awareness for 
blind children, to 49 blind and 37 sighted 5-7 yr olds. 
Results show that blind children have misinformation, 
fragmented concepts, and a limited use of differentiation 
of information. Deprived of the visual process, they are 
deprived of a wide range of information available to 
sighted children, This deprivation does not appear to be 
sufficiently compensated for by giving them tactile and 
auditory information. A Gestalt type of information 
coding, using a more life-like situation, appears necessar- 
yin the coding process.—Journal abstract. 

10491. Kirkham, Trevor H. & Kamin, David F. 
(Children’s Hosp., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Slow 


saccadic eye movements in Wilson’s disease. Journal of 


Neurology, Neurosurgery, & Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
37(2), 191-194.—Presents the Ist reported case of 
Wilson's disease where a global defect of saccadic eye 
movements has been documented by electrooculogra- 
phy. The patient was a 22-yr-old man. The defect of 
rapid eye movements is discussed in relation to current 
anatomical, pathological, and experimental work relating 
to the descending frontobulbar saccadic eye movement 
system. It is suggested that the caudate nucleus patholo- 
gy in Wilson's disease might be responsible for the defect 
of saccadic movement by interrupting a descending 
polysynaptic pathway. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10492. Klawans, Harold L.; Bergen, Donna; Bruyn, 
George W. & Paulson, George W. (Rush-Presbyter- 
ian—St. Luke’s Medical Center, Chicago, Ill.) Neurolep- 
tic-induced tardive dyskinesias in nonpsychotic pa- 
tients. Archives of Neurology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 30(4), 
338-339.—Reports on the occurrence of permanent 
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neuroleptic-induced tardive dyskinesias in 7 41-69 yr old 
patients without evidence of preexisting psychosis or 
other disease of the CNS. 

10493. Kreze, A.; Zelina, M.; Juhás, J. & Garbara, M, 
(Endocrinological Inst, Liptovský Mikuláš, Czechoslo- 
vakia) Relationship between intelligence and prevalen- 
ce of obesity. Human Biology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 46(1), 
109-113.—Investigated the relationship between intelli- 
gence and prevalence of obesity in a sample of 554 
adults. Among the women there was a strong inverse 
relation, with 41.4% obese in the low IQ category, 21.9% 
in the average IQ category, and 10.7% in the above- 
average IQ category. A similar but less pronounced trend 
was observed among the men.—S. L. Warren. 

10494. Kurihara, Teruo. (Mie Prefectural U., Tsu, 
Japan) [Role of self-concept stability in the goal-setting 
behavior of crippled adolescents: Relation to task 
situation.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 44(5), 268-274.—Administered a self- 
rating inventory to 119 crippled adolescents enrolled in 4 
public schools for the handicapped. Ss were divided into 
2 groups on the basis of stability of self-concept, and 
matched for CA, IQ, and sex. Ss then participated in a 
substitution task to measure the level of aspiration under 
Neutral and Ego-Involved conditions. Results show that 
(a) in the Ego-Involved condition, both aspiration level 
and performance of the “stable” and “unstable” self- 
concept groups were higher than in the Neutral situa- 
tion; and (b) goal-setting increased in the unstable, but 
not in the stable Ss, in the ego-involved condition. It is 
concluded that the effect of self-concept stability on the 
goal-setting behavior of crippled adolescents 1s à func- 
tion of the task situation —English summary. 

10495. Legg, N. J. & Swash, M. (London Hosp. 
Section of Neurological Sciences, England) Clinical note: 
Seizures and EEG activation after trimipramine. Eng 
sia, 1974(Mar), Vol. 15(1), 131-135.—Reports the bor. 
a 14-yr-old girl with a history of petit mal absente 
evidenced major and petit mal seizures after 10 or i SS 
doses of trimipramine. A single oral dose of 12a i 
induced spike-and-wave and other paroxysmal activi y 
the EEG. (French, German, & Spanish summari 
—Journal summary. ran Colao 

10496. Levitan, Harold L. (Albert Einstein Co: ^ 
Medicine, Yeshiva U.) The etiologic significano 
deafness in ulcerative colitis. Psychiatry in ue E 
1973(Fal), Vol. 4(4), 379-387.—Presents Boe 
histories of patients whose ulcerative colitis X P. artial 
by partial deafness. It is assumed that ec 
deafness had an etiological significance, and SE creat- 
steps leading from the communication difficu outlined: 
ed by the deafness to the ulcerative colitis 18 
—Journal abstract. 

10497. Liesse, M.; Van Imschoot, K.; 
Lauwers, P. (Catholic U. Louvain, Belgium). Gr 
cal characteristics and physiological reaction 
by normal and coronary subjects.] AT 
Psychosomatic Research, 1974(Feb). Vol. Personality 
—Administered the Minnesota Multiphasi ^ 
Inventory (MMPI), the Amsterdam Biograp 40 normal 
list, and a dominance-submission ed isease. 
males and 40 patients with ischemic ither a 
Coronary patients were more ambivalent, € 
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ve or withdrawn. 3 subgroups were identified: (a) 
anxious, dependent, impulsive, depressed and easy to 
influence—hysteroid pattern; (b) scrupulous and rigid 
with a strong super-ego—obsessive pattern; and (c) 
introvert, intolerant, and inhibited in social rela- 
tions—schizoid pattern. These observations show that 
patients with ischemic disease do not show an exclusively 
coronary-prone personality pattern since different pat- 
terns can be identified among them. (16 ref)—English 
summary. 

10498. Loiseau, P., et al. (U. Bordeaux II, Neurologi- 
cal Clinic, France) Taxometric classification of myo- 
clonic epilepsies. Epilepsia, 1974(Mar), Vol. 15(1), 1-11. 
—Computed similarities in 220 cases of epileptic 
myoclonia using the overlapping cluster analysis method. 
Ata similarity level of .79, 3 distinct groups emerged: 
100 cases corresponded to ordinary generalized epilepsy, 
22 cases to myoclonic absences, and 17 cases to 
cryptogenic myoclonic epilepsy of childhood (i.e., true 
myoclonic epilepsy). None of the 23 cases of Lennox- 
Gastaut syndrome belonged to a cluster, a fact that 
argues against the concept of Lennox-Gastaut syndrome 
as a distinct clinical entity. (French, German, & Spanish 
summaries) (20 ref)—Journal summary. 

10499. Maire-Delcusy, L.; Gaches, L. & Colas, N. 
(Vitry-sur-Seine Mental Health Service, Ivry-sur-Seine, 
France) Results of a systematic survey and early 
treatment in kindergarten. Early Child Development & 
Care, 1973, Vol. 3(1), 53-79.—Indicates value of detec- 
ting speech and motor difficulties during kindergarten 
and Ist grade. Using children of normal ÍQ, substantial 
Success was achieved when remedial teaching was done 
in group situations. A description of the diagnostic 
instruments is included. 

10500. Maximoy, Konstantin. (Academy of Medicine, 
Center of Neurology, Psychiatry & Neurosurgery, Sofia, 
Bulgaria) [A case of occipital epilepsy with “‘heautos- 
copic” hallucinations.] (Fren) Acta Neurologica Belgica, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 73(5), 320-323.—Describes the history of 
a 17-yr-old epileptic suffering from unusual visual 
Seizures. The attack starts with perception of colored 
Spots in the right visual field, which change into rings of 
the same color and then take the form of the Ss proper 
image. At the same time, a conjugate deviation of the 
eyes and head toward the right is observed. It is 
Concluded that the discharge in this type of epilepsy 
starts in the occipital cortex and is progressively 
propagated from area 17 towards areas 18 and 19. 
—English summary. 

E Mayou, Richard. (U. Oxford, Warneford 
VM England) Chest pain, angina pectoris and 
Vol ility. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1973(Nov), 
ol. 17(4), 287-291.—Studied 36 males with angina 
pectoris and 50 sufferers from chest pains. A small 
Ren was noted between social disability and 
Ee Severity (.4). It is suggested that patients’ coping 

d 1s an important variable in treatment. 

AM er Jeannette & Kertesz, Andrew. (U. 
m Bat ntario, London, Canada) Sex differences in 
1973(Se Processing of visuospatial tasks. Cortex, 
icc. D. c 9(3), 313-320.—Males and females with 
TM ie t cerebral damage were given tests designed to 

S language and visuospatial abilities. Speech dis- 
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turbances were more severe after left- than right-sided 
lesions, whereas spatial deficits were worse in the right- 
than in the left-damaged group. Spatial impairment was 
greatest in males with right-hemisphere lesions, sugges- 
ting that the right hemisphere may be more speciale 
for spatial Processes in men than in women. The 
correlation between verbal scores and block-design 
scores was significant only for females with left-hemis- 
phere damage, suggesting that women make more use of 
verbal mediation in traditionally designated nonverbal 
tasks than do males.—R. Gunter. 

10503. Mellett, Peter. (Colindale Hosp, London, | 
England) Psychological states of asthmatics after 
treatment. Journal of ` Psychosomatic Research, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 17(4), 299-302.—Describes a newly- 
developed true-false questionnaire for asthmatics. The 
factor scores were somewhat related to demographic and 
illness variables. M 

10504. Money, John & Wolff, Georg. (Johns Hopkins 
U., Medical School) Late puberty, retarded growth and 
reversible hyposomatotropinism (psychosocial dwar- - 
fism). Adolescence, 1974(Spr), Vol. 9(33), 121-134. 
— Presents data on 12 children with retarded statural 
growth associated with reversible somatotro| ic deficiens 
cy (psychosocial dwarfism). The age of the onset of | 
puberty was found to be positively correlated with the ` 
age of leaving the growth-retarding home environment ` 
(or of staying there until the onset of puberty) ` 
Psychosexual development showed a similar trend. A 
detailed case study of the psychosexual histo and 
environment of a 16-yr-old boy is presented.—L. Gorsey. 

10505. Müller, K., et al. (U. Berlin, Child Clinic, EEG ( 


Div., E. Germany) [Study of familial factors in the 
genesis of focal seizures.] (Germ) Schweizer Archiv dä 
Neurologie, Neurochirurgie und Psychiatrie, 1973, ol. 
113(1), 45-55.—Investigated the genesis of mcer 
seizures in 151 families (275 parents and 200 siblings of 
151 children with focal seizures) and a control group of 
65 healthy families (124 parents and 64 siblings). Ss were 
administered an EEG examination and a clinical-anam- 
nestic inquiry regarding type, frequency, early kee 
ment, and possible causes and triggers of their attacks; 
intellectual and neurological disturbances; birth-connece — 
ted injuries; and occasional and other than d 
seizures. Analysis of the data indicates that (a) t e d 
exists a definitely higher predisposition for SR ‘ 
attacks, pathological EEG findings, and yr 2 d 
neurological disorders in the parents and sib bech : 
children with focal epilepsy: and (b) SE Ze? 
criteria are significantly more frequent in siblings t ke A 
arents of epileptic children. (English & French su | 
i 6 ref)—T. Fisher. ; 3 
"E Neilson, Peter D. (Prince Henry E De 3 
Neurology, Sydney. New South Wales, E ia) 
surement of involuntary arm 
patients. Journal of Kee Neurosurgery. & Pochi 
Se Ms Ré statistical descriptions d 


the involuntary movements of the armat the 


i rate — 
in 10 patients with athetoid cerebral Paley ified SH 
components of involuntary best fraps " 

resent separate H Y 
gunt Re represented by a continuous powel 
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spectrum which decreases with increasing frequency, 
reaching a negligible value between 2-3 Hz; (b) a 
rhythmical low frequency movement characterized by a 
predominant peak in the power spectrum at 3-6 Hz; 
and (c) an athetoid action tremor in which both agonist 
and antagonist muscle groups contract vigorously but 
asynchronously at 1.5-4 Hz. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 
10507. Neville, Hans E.; Brooke, Michael H. & Austin, 
James H. (U. Colorado, Medical Center) Studies in 
myoclonus epilepsy (Lafora body form): IV: Skeletal 
muscle abnormalities. Archives of Neurology, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 30(6), 466-474.—Muscle biopsy specimens from 2 
20-yr-old male patients with progressive myoclonus 
epilepsy (Lafora type) showed a prominent stippling 
pattern in muscle fibers with the nicotinamide adenine 
nucleotide dehydrogenase-tetrazolium reductase reac- 
tion, hematoxylin-eosin, and PAS stains. Ultrastructural- 
ly, stippling corresponds to small, membrane-bound 
packets of densely osmiophilic granules present in 2 
sizes: one, 20-140 A; the other, identical to B-glycogen. 
Both are entirely removed after l-hr of a-amylase 
digestion. In approximately 5% of the packets there are 
collections of 40-80 Angstrom fibrils strongly resembling 
cerebral Lafora bodies. Autophagic vacuoles appear in 
type 2A fibers. Material in the packets is probably in 
glycogen-like substance whose formation method is 
based on the general metabolic defect in progression 
myoclonus epilepsy. The morphologic appearance of the 
tissue permits diagnosis using the benign technique of 
muscle biopsy. (34 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10508. Newcombe, Freda & Marshall, John C. 
(Churchill Hosp. Oxford, England) Stages in recovery 
from dyslexia following a left cerebral abscess. Cortex, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 9(3), 329-332.—Studied the possibility 
that a "lawful" description of stages in recovery from 
acquired dyslexia can be made, at least in individual 
cases. Accordingly, a detailed investigation was made of 
a female aphasic patient in whom reading problems were 
disproportionately severe, and persisted as the salient 
feature of her condition. Partial recovery from dyslexia is 
also reported in a female adult patient whose dysphasic 
symptoms were attributable to a left cerebral abscess. 
Emphasis is placed on the changing pattern of error as 
reading improved. It is suggested that analogous linguis- 
tic studies of spontaneous recovery are relevant to the 
design of appropriate remedial programs.—R. Gunter. 

10509. Oller, D. Kimbrough & Kelly, Charleen A. (U. 

Washington) Phonological substitution processes of a 
hard-of-hearing child. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Disorders, 1974(Feb), Vol. 39(1), 65-74.—Investigated 
the generative framework of phonological substitution in 
a 6-yr-old female with a moderately severe sensorineural 
hearing loss. The S's substitutions had much in common 
with the substitutions of younger normal children. 
Liquid consonants were replaced in the S's speech by 
glides and rounded vowels, final fricative consonants 
were devoiced, and consonants in general were shifted to 
more forward places of articulation. To account adequa- 
tely for the data it is necessary to invoke the same kinds 
of ordering restrictions (on rule application) that have 
been found necessary in the description of substitution 
processes of normal children. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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10510. Over, Ray. (U. Queensland, St. Lucia, Austra- 
lia) Brain-damage and the spiral aftereffect: A review, 
Australian Journal of Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 250), 
251-257.—Reviews data suggesting that attentional and 
response factors are at the basis of the reduced 
susceptibility of organic Ss to the spiral aftereffect 
reported in many studies. In particular, organic Ss 
demonstrate an impaired aftereffect to the extent they 
are unable to maintain fixation during exposure to 
moving contours and are unwilling to report atypical 
perceptual phenomena. These variables are difficult to 
standardize in the clinical testing situation. It is conclu- 
ded that attentional and response factors merit study in 
their own right, and may have greater diagnostic validity 
than the aftereffect measure itself. (35 ref}—Journal 
abstract. 

10511. Palmer, R. L. (St. George's Hosp., London, 
England) A psychosomatic study of vomiting of early 
pregnancy. Journal of Psychosomatic ` Research, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 17(4), 303-308.—Attempted to detect 
vomiters in a sample of 138 women under prenatal care. 
Ss were compared on interview data, physical indices, 
the Middlesex Hospital Questionnaire of psychoneurotic 
symptoms, the Eysenck Personality Inventory, and a 
semantic differential. The vomiters tended to be short 
and from low income families.—W. G. Shipman. 

10512. Peterson, Drexel A. (Memphis State U.) The 
effects of sickle-cell disease on black IQ and education: 
al accomplishment: Support for Montagu and "'sociog- 
enic brain damage.” American Anthropologist, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 76(1), 39-42. —Reviews recent data 
which show that there is no relationship between sickle- 
cell trait and intellectual achievement (measured by 
GPAs) among black college students. It is suggested that 
sickle-cell anemia, while not directly causing loWere 
and other scores in blacks in general, may do ^ 
indirectly in a way similar to that emphasized 2 A 
Montagu (see PA, Vol 49:7241)—i.e., environmental ihe 
cultural factors in medical care may influence inte le 
tual attainment in individuals with sickle-cell trait. í 

10513. Pillon, B. & Lhermitte, F. (National Inst i 
Health & Medical Research, Paris, France) [Designa op 
and denomination of different rhythms in patients 


1974(Jan). 
the. 


occurrence of fatigue effects 
patients with cerebral lesions. E 
matching identical pictures, (b) matching es. In ead 
corresponding words, and (c) naming pictur 6 

test, 6 different stimuli were presented ators 
rhythms: 10, 15, 20, 30, 40, and 60 stimuli/m 
at each rhythm lasting for 2 min. 14 con! de 
patients with cerebral lesions serve’ ` 
patients, the overall index of retardation S on test (8) 
with the controls was 36%. 84% of patien Lee ol 
95% on test (b), 76% on test (c), and 98% on st conti 
the 3 tests were more retarded than the slowe: resend 
Increases in the index were related to ae result 
aphasia or of visual constructive E x erformance 
from minor hemisphere lesions. re s error rate 
showed no signs of fatigue insofar as ther ce WaS ink 
not reach 20%. This impaired performan 


P 
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more with a saturation effect within physiological 
networks (depending on the rhythm of stimulus presenta- 
tion) than with a fatigue effect in the strict sense. 
(German summary) (22 ref)—English summary. 

10514. Poeck, K.; Orgass, B.; Kerschensteiner, M. & 
Hartje, W. (Aachen Technical U., Div. of Neurology, W. 
Germany) A qualitative study on token test performan- 
ce in aphasic and non-aphasic brain damaged patients. 


Neuropsychologia, 1974(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 49—54.—Subjec-- 


ted the performance of 100 aphasic and 100 nonaphasic 
brain-damaged patients in Part V of the Token Test to a 
qualitative analysis. The items were ranked according to 
the frequency of errors occurring in each of the 
subgroups. The distribution of rank order of errors was 
compared across aphasic and nonaphasic Ss. An attempt 
was made to determine whether the items most critical 
for either group were the same as those identified by H. 
A. Whitaker and J. D. Noll in 1972 in a study of normal 
children. Finally, the linguistic or psychological proper- 
ties determining the ease or difficulty of a given item for 
either group were considered. The performance charac- 
teristics of aphasic adults and normal children were 
different. In the aphasic subgroup, the Whitaker and 
Noll items were, in fact, clustered in the lower half of the 
rank-ordered distribution. However, they accounted for 
only 37% of the total errors. The linguistic hypothesis 
suggested by Whitaker and Noll only partly explains the 
aphasic patient's failure. (French & German summaries) 
—Journal abstract. 

10515. Pretorius, J. W. (U. Pretoria, South Africa) 
[Orthopedagogics: Retrospective view, present stan- 
ding and future perspective.] (Duth) Suid-Afrikaanse 
Tydskrif vir die Pedagogiek, 1973(Dec), Vol. 7(2), 63-82. 
—Presents the history of the field of orthopedagogics in 
South Africa (ie., the care of the handicapped child) 
from the beginning of the 18th century to the present. 
Various approaches to teaching the handicapped are 
considered; current research in this area is evaluated, 
and suggestions for further study are presented. 

. 10516. Pritchard, Michael. (London Hosp. Medical 
Coll, England) Reaction to illness in long term 
haemodialysis. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 18(1), 55-67.—Studied the attitudes and 
reactions of 14 dialysis patients to their illness using a 
questionnaire designed to measure variables in 7 areas: 
Perception of illness, explanation of illness, results of 
illness, relationship with others, affective response, 
Cognitive response, and behavioral response. A correla- 
lion matrix was constructed from Spearman rank-order 
correlations between 22 items from the questionnaire. 
Examination of associations between individual items 
showed that the majority were consistent with predic- 
tons from a theoretical model which emphasizes the 
Ze of the meaning of illness to the patient in 
etermining his responses to it.—W. Shipman. 
mn Quaranta, A. & Cervellera, G. (U. Bari, Italy) 
Ay ie level difference in normal and pathological 
de hees 1974(Sep), Vol. 13(5), 428-431.—Stu- 
Ss eae ing level difference (MLD) in 9 normal Ss, 15 
(m once hearing losses, 9 Ss suffering from 
es S xd isease, and 8 Ss with sensorineural hearing 
VES tesults show that MLD size does not depend on 

uctive impairment but may be affected by the 
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degree of the deafness both in Meniére's disease and in 
sensorineural lesions. (French summary) 

10518. Rudel, R. G.; Teuber, H. L. & Twitchell, T. E. 
(Columbia U.) Levels of impairment of sensori-motor 
functions in children with early brain damage. (Swed) 
Neuropsychologia, 1974Jan), Vol. 12(1), 95-108.—63 
ambulatory, educable children with early brain damage 
were tested neurologically, with the WISC, and with 
supplementary sensory and perceptual tasks derived 
from studies of cases of late brain injury. Performance 
on these latter tasks was also assessed in normal children 
over a wide range of ages. Early damage seemed to spare 
elementary sensory functions while motor impairment 
was conspicuous, particularly impairment of the oculo- 
motor system, and the latter correlated with deficient 
performance on spatial tasks. Performance on a variety 
of verbal and nonverbal tasks correlated with lateraliza- 
tion of symptoms in the brain-damaged group; à 
reciprocal pattern emerged depending upon whether the 
right or left side of the body was predominantly 
involved. Results suggest that the adult pattern of 
hemispheric specialization antedates birth negative 
damage which does not encroach directly on the 


language zones leaves that pattern intact if somewhat 
attenuated, particularly in the case of left hemisphere 


functions. There were in the group of 63 only 12 with 
right-sided (left hemisphere) neuro! logical Kë and only 


3 of these were dysphasic. This Get Eer ol 
n 


signs could reflect a sampling bias (chil 


sided signs may be more langu: 
“educable”) or some greater invulnerability of the left 
hemisphere to early damage. (French & German sum- 
maries) (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 


10519. Rudel, Rita G. 


lateralizing 
en with right- 
age impaired and less 


& Denckla, Martha B. (Colum- 


bia U., Coll. of Physicians & Spent Relation of | 


forward and backward digit repeti 


impairment in children 


opsychologia, 1974(Jan), Vol. : 1 
WISC Digit Span scaled scores of 297 children with 


learning, disabilities fell 


than normal difference of 3 or more di 
forward and backward spans, When 


neurological data were 
cording to their signs (n 


to neurological 


with learning disabilities. Neu- 


12(1), 109-118,—The 


below any of their overall IQ 
measures. More than 3076 of these Ss also had a greater. 


its between their 
599 Se for whom 


available were categorized ac- 
one, predominantly left, right, or 


bilateral), Ss with right-sided 


hemisphere damage 


Ss with left-sided signs (presu 


damage) were worse on digi! 
could not repeat digits back 


signs (presumed left 


) were worse on digits forward, while 


med right hemisphere 


ts backward. Most Ss who 
ward at all had bilateral 


impairment. Analysis of the data by age suggests that the 


“tic of the group with left-sided si A 
Sege: e their ability to repeat digits 
omitant improvement in 


i ed without conc 
forward improv hout ese impa ely, OE 


their ability to repea! 


backward span of the group with 
to “catch up” and even equal 


repetition. Data appear to suppor! 


d and backward digits, charac- 


gns, tended 1o 


right-sided signs t 
their limited Jor? 
t a left hemisphere- 


i t of the digit-span 
dependent auditory verbal component ¢ pisa ie? 
task reflected in digits forward and 3 p fan : n digis 


dependent, visuo-spatial compo! 


backward. The distribu 
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WISC scores of these Ss, as well as their forward and 
backward digit spans, suggest that patterns of adult 
hemispheric asymmetry are similar in children with 
restricted early brain damage. (French & German 
summaries) (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10520. Scheibel, Madge E.; Crandall, Paul H. & 

Scheibel, Arnold B. (U. California, Los Angeles) The 
hippocampal-dentate complex in temporal lobe epilep- 
sy: A Golgi study. Epilepsia, 1974(Mar), Vol. 15(1), 
55-80.— Studied the hippocampal-dentate complex of 11 
patients operated for temporal lobe epilepsy, using 
variations of the Golgi method. A spectrum of changes 
in hippocampal pyramids and dentate granular cells was 
found, ranging from minor pathology along single 
dendrites to massive degenerative changes involving 
many neurons, and culminating in cell death. Loss of 
dendritic spines and development of nodules along 
dendritic shafts were the mildest pathological changes. 
That pathology could be highly localized and could vary 
in degree in the same patient suggests an ongoing process 
rather than one due to discrete cortical insult in early 
life. (French, German, & Spanish summaries) (30 ref) 
—Journal summary. 
10521. Schnaberth, G. & Schubert, H. (U. Vienna, 
Neurological Clinic, Austria) [Impaired consciousness 
and CSF metabolism.] (Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und 
Nervenkrankheiten, 1974, Vol. 218(3), 211-222.—Perfor- 
med a total of 156 tests of acid-base balance (pH) and 
respiratory gases and a total of 79 estimations of lactate 
and pyruvate in blood and cerebrospinal fluid (CSF) in 
107 patients with a variety of neurological diseases. Ss 
fell into 3 groups: normal Ss, sick patients with normal 
perception, and patients with impaired consciousness. 
Uncompensated metabolic (lactate) acidosis was most 
pronounced in the patients in the 3rd group. Checks in 
19 patients with viral meningoencephalitis revealed a 
significant correlation between the level of consciousness 
and the pH and the lactate and HCO,-levels in the CSF. 
The values found to be critical for the metabolic 
parameters are cited as allowing an assessment of the 
prognosis and as being important indicators of a 
potentially fatal condition. (23 ref)—English abstract. 
10522. Seligman, Martin E. (U. Pennsylvania) Sub- 
missive death: Giving up on life. Psychology Today, 
1974(May), Vol. 7(12), 80-85.—Cites anecdotes from a 
wide variety of sources (e.g, concentration camps, 
orphanages, and hospitals) which suggest that when 
people feel helpless, their health deteriorates and even 
death may result. In experimental research naive rats 
placed in water swam for as long as 60 hrs before 
drowning, while rats taught helplessness (by confining 
them before being placed in water) drowned immediate- 
ly. Similarly, rats did not try to escape a shock if they 
had previously learned helplessness in that situation. 
Although the exact physical cause of death due to giving 
up is not known, psychological measures should be 
developed to aid people in vulnerable situations —E. J. 
Posavac. 

10523. Southgate, M. Therese (Ed.). The many facets 
of hemophilia. JAMA: Journal of the American Medical 
Association, 1974(Apr), Vol. 228(1), 85-92.—Presents 
results of a conference between specialists in public 
health, psychiatric social work, hematology, orthopedic 
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surgery, roentgenology, pathology, and vocational reha- 
bilitation concerning the case of a 25-yr-old man with 
classic, severe hemophilia. Pathological findings, psycho- 
social adjustment, medical management, and a self- 
infusion home program are described. 

10524. Stephens, S. D. (U. Southampton, Inst. of 
Sound & Vibration Research, England) Evaluation of 
some tests of central auditory dysfunction. Audiology, 
1974(May), Vol. 13(3), 260-270.—Proposes a number of 
tests for lesions in the central auditory pathways, based 
on the effect of stimulating one ear on a variety of : 
auditory measures obtained from the other ear. In the 
present series of 5 experiments a variety of binaural 
effects were examined for their possible usefulness in a 
clinical context, and optimal test parameters were 
defined. (French summary) 

10525. Sutton, G. G. & Mayer, R. F. (U. Maryland, 
Medical School, Baltimore) Focal reflex myoclonus. 
Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery, & Psychiatry, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 37(2), 207-217.—Reports that in a 
female patient with reflex myoclonus limited to the right 
side of the body, stimulation of the right median nerve in 
the index finger or wrist elicited a very large somatosen- 
sory evoked response (SER) and a long loop C reflex 
which represents an electrically evoked myoclonic 
response. It is suggested that the pathway for the C reflex 
is through peripheral nerve, dorsal funiculus of spinal 
cord, contralateral ventroposterior nucleus of thalamus, 
sensorimotor cortex, corticospinal tract, and anterior 
horn cell. The large SER, C reflex, and myoclonic jerks 
are presumed to result from a release effect causing 
increased excitability at central synapses along this 
pathway. (34 ref) 

10526. Tallal, Paula & Piercy, Malcolm. (John F, 
Kennedy Inst., Baltimore, Md.) Developmental aphasia: 
Rate of auditory processing and selective impairment ‘ 
consonant perception. Neuropsychologia, 1974(Jan), VD 
12(1), 83-93.—Notes previous studies demonta 
that, compared with control children, nonverbal au gc) 
processing by developmental dysphasics 1s subjec E 
speed constraint. In the present experiments the sam. 


ir ability to (a) discriminate 
Ss were tested for their ability to ( Si ST 


Js, With vowel 


onverbal 
wever 


dysphasics’ inability to discriminate 
and that this deficit may be sufficient 
speech disorder of these children. (Frenc 
summaries)—Journal abstract. 

10527. Theorell, Tores; Blunk, Dan & WO ^ and 
(Karolinska Inst, Stockholm, Sweden) ilistocardi 
cardiac contractility as reflected in ba y ical Science 
phic recordings. Pavlovian Journal of ex 08 tients 
1974(Apr), Vol. 9(2). 65-15.—Followe SC or mo 
documented ischemic heart disease wi 
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ballistrocardiograms recorded at different occasions 
during a period exceeding 2 yrs. In a double-blind 
procedure the reactions to life situations were explored in 
relation to the average rate of maximal cardiac force 
development as reflected from the slope of the IJ 
segment of the ballistocardiogram. A similar procedure 
was used in the analysis of emotional reactions in 
relation to IJ slope during stress interviews of 6 other 
patients with ischemic heart disease. Passive behavior 
and feelings of being defeated corresponded to low rate 
of cardiac force development, whereas happiness or 
aggressive responses to frustrations corresponded to a 
high rate of cardiac force development.—Journal 
abstract. 

10528. Theorell, Tóres & Lind, Evy. Systolic blood 
pressure, serum cholesterol and smoking in relation to 
sociological factors and myocardial infarction. Journal 
of Psychosomatic Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 17(5-6), 
327-332.—Investigated the covariation between sociolo- 
gical factors and 3 “risk factors” of myocardial infarc- 
tion in 96 normal 40-60 yr old males. Systolic blood 
pressure covaried significantly with a discrepancy be- 
tween work responsibility and educational level, the 
“self-made man” having higher blood pressure level. 
Serum cholesterol was only weakly related to sociologi- 
cal variables. Cigarette smoking occurred most often in 
males with conflicts with their teachers at school. (16 ref) 
—W. Shipman. 

10529. Walls, Richard T.; MacDonald, A. P. & Gulkus, 
Steven P. (West Virginia U., Coll. of Human Resources 
& Education) The Disability Seriousness Scale: Rating 
the effects of blindness. New Outlook for the Blind, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 68(4), 174-177.— Describes the develop- 
ment of the Disability Seriousness Scale to measure the 
extent to which a person perceives his own or another's 
disability as debilitating in 9 life areas or skills (general 
family relationships, relationships outside the family, 
employment, recreational activities, discouragement, 
dependency on others, the amount of special attention 
required, getting around inside and outside the house, 
and getting along in personal relationships). The scale 
was administered to 46 17—77 yr old visually handicap- 
ped persons and 50 sighted undergraduates. Results 
indicate that there is substantial agreement between the 2 
groups regarding the seriousness of blindness in life 
activities. Several relationships between scale items and 
demographic and life function characteristics are noted 
(e.g., the less others allow the blind person to perform his 
Own tasks, the more serious is his discouragement). 
—Journal abstract. 

10530. Walsh, Lois E. (Portland Public Schools, 
Holladay Center for the Physically Handicapped, Ore.) 
Measuring ocular motor performance of cerebral-pal- 
Sied children. American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 
1974(May), Vol. 28(5), 265-271.— Tested the feasibility 
of using Reading Eye II as a clinical method of recording 
Ocular movements of congenital cerebral-palsied 
youngsters. This instrument (Reading Eye II) provides a 
Permanent, measurable record of eye motions. Eye track 
etel (e.g. fixation, regression, and refocusing) were 
ced from 17 6-16 yr old congenital cerebral-palsied 
a ren and correlated with reading achievement varia- 

es (Peabody Individual Achievement Test). With 
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further refinement of method to overcome unreliability 
in 1 aspect of assessment (test-retest reliability of reading 
performance scores), it is concluded that the Reading 
Eye II has potential for clinical assessment of ocular 
motor performance. Similarities were noted in the 
pattern of correlation of Reading Eye II variables and 
reading achievement between the sample of cerebral- 
palsied Ss and normal children. (20 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

10531. Wannamaker, Braxton B. & Hein, Alden J. 
(Medical U. South Carolina) Categorization of seizure 
disorders in combat zone evacuees. Military Medicine, 
1974(May), Vol. 140(5), 380-383.—Evaluated 144 eva- 
cuees from a combat zone in Vietnam for possible 
seizure disorders. Following a complete neurological 
examination, each patient was categorized by the final 
diagnostic impression. A low concurrence in the diagno- 
sis of epilepsy or seizure disorder was observed; only in 
34% of the cases was a seizure disorder proved or 
suspected. Isolated seizures attributable to specific 
etiologies occurred in 15%. In 14%, isolated seizures 
could not be attributed to a specific cause, but a 
diagnosis of seizure disorder was not warranted. 38% did 
not have seizure disorders but did have losses of- 
consciousness due to a psychogenic or autonomic reflex 
origin. Factors which accounted for the low concurrence 
were identified: (a) inadequate historical details; (5). 
unfamiliarity with the differential diagnosis of epil 
and psychiatric disorders; (c) failure to consider etiologi- 
cal possibilities specific for the area and circumstances; 
and (d) unavailability or lack of use of EEG and 
neurological facilities. 82% of all patients were ret 
to duty status.—Journal summary. "E. 

10532. Warren, David H. (U. California, Coll. of 
Social & Behavioral Sciences, Riverside) Early vs. late 
vision: The role of early vision in spatial reference 
systems. New Outlook for the Blind, 1914(Apr), Vol. 
68(4), 157-162.—Support for the hypothesis that the 
early visual experience of adventitiously blind persons 

ives them a visual frame of reference after the onset 


blindness was found in studies of tactual form discrimi- 


nation and finger maze learning and in experiments 
involving “extended space.” The length of early vi 
experience is considered to be an important factor à 
related to the progressive establishment of crossem 
correspondences (e.g. eye-hand coordination and loco- 
motor behavior) in the early months of life.—4 


abstract. is 
10533. Woods, Bryan T. & Póppel, Ernst. (Massac! 
setts Inst. of Technology) Effect of print size on reading 
time in a patient with verbal ^ 
1974(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 31-41.—Found that D D 
formance of a 60-yr-old male. pd wi 

syndrome of “alexia without agraphia coul d 
ly improved by increasing print size and exposu 


Ín contrast, his recognition of letters, letter Lee? " 


bject drawings was normal when com| 

controls and d independent of size. ^ s data de 
demonstrate a material-s fic deficit of visual acu L 
preclude the interpretation of this case ©! verbal alexia 
an agnosia in the ordinary wo 
German summaries) (36 ref) — W. O- 
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10534. Youniss, James. (Catholic U. of America) 
Operational development in deaf Costa Rican subjects. 
— Child Development, 1974(Mar), Vol. 45(1), 212-216.—Ob- 
"served 24 7-9 yr old and 24 11-14 yr old deaf Costa 
- Rican children performing concrete, transititional, and 
formal operational tasks ranging from dual classification 
to combinatorial reasoning. On all tasks at least 50% of 
the samples manifested success. Success on traditional 
and formal tasks was related to years of schooling. In all 
respects, these data compare favorably with results 
previously obtained for deaf Ss in the US. Results fit 2 
lines of research pertinent to Piaget's theory regarding 
the role of language and experience in operational 
development.—Journal abstract. 

10535. Zaner, Annette R. (Mount Carmel Guild, 
Newark, N.J.) Differential diagnosis of hearing impair- 
ment in children: Developmental approaches to clinical 
assessment. Journal of Communication ` Disorders, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 7(1), 17-30.—Discusses—with respect to 
the child subject, the diagnostic need, and the diagnosti- 
cian—problems encountered in making a diagnostic 
evaluation of hearing sensitivity in very young children, 
especially when reduced sensitivity is accompanied by 
other organic and nonorganic pathologies. The principles 
of separation, psychological differentiation, and basic 
trust are discussed and exemplified in 3 problematic case 
histories. (25 ref) 
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} 10536. Abel, Gene G. & Blanchard, Edward B. (U. 

Mississippi, Medical Center) The role of fantasy in the 
treatment of sexual deviation. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1974(Apr), Vol. 30(4), 467-475.—Cites the 
critical role played by sexual fantasy in the treatment of 
sexual deviations from both the psychoanalytic and 
behavioral viewpoints. Both orientations can be interpre- 
ted as successively conceptualizing sexual fantasy Ist as 
a dependent and then as an intervening variable. Most 
recently the behaviorally oriented therapists have repor- 
ted successful treatment based on the assumption that 
sexual fantasy can be used as an independent variable to 
be directly altered by the therapist. These latter studies 
are reviewed in considerable detail with the hope of 
incorporating their findings into the general body of 
psychiatric knowledge. It is suggested that such “cross- 
fertilization” between psychoanalytic and behavioral 
therapists may prevent unnecessary duplication of 
investigation, advance the state of our knowledge more 
rapidly, and demonstrate that there may be more 
similarities in the 2 views than had been suspected 
previously. (55 ref. )—Journal abstract. 

10537. Allen, George J. & Desaulniers, Guy J. (U. 
Connecticut) Effectiveness of study counseling and 
desensitization in alleviating test anxiety: A two-year 
follow-up. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 83(2), 186-191.—Asked 46 participants in a pro- 
gram comparing study counseling and desensitization for 
reducing test anxiety to evaluate the effects of each 
procedure 2 yrs after termination of treatment. Ss who 
had been assigned to active psychotherapeutic condi- 
tions (including a placebo) maintained positive attitudes 
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toward their respective treatments. A significantly larger 
proportion of Ss in the treatment groups showed 
individually significant improvement in grades during 
the Ist follow-up semester. Ss in both the treatment and 
control conditions achieved significantly better grades 
and reduced self-reported anxiety by semester of 
graduation, obscuring treatment effects reported origi- 
nally. Results suggest that the deleterious effects of test 
anxiety may be alleviated by entry into courses which 
minimize formal test evaluations and by the easing of 
general grading standards which has occurred over the 
past several years.—Journal abstract. 

10538. Clippinger, John A. (Baker U.) Homosexuality 
can be cured. Corrective & Social Psychiatry & Journal of 
Behavior Technology Methods & Therapy, 1974, Vol. 
20(2) 15-28.—Presents a review of the treatment of 
homosexuality. Data suggest that (a) of 785 homosexual 
patients treated, 307 were cured; (b) most of the studies 
had adequate validation procedures and indicate that 
therapy does have lasting effects; (c) there is currently 
not enough evidence to prove the superiority of any 
modality of treatment, although behavior modification 
techniques are superior from the standpoint of the 
amount of time involved; (d) factors predictive of 
success include the homosexual's desire to change,-age, 
and duration of homosexuality; (e) there are fewer 
studies of lesbians, and their rate of cure is lower than 
that of male homosexuals; and (f) for those homosexuals 
not cured, a change of therapeutic approach may be 
beneficial. The success rate for a particular type of 
physical disease (e.g., cancer, chronic pulmonary disease, 
hypertension) in terms of survival percentage over 
periods of 5, 10, and 15 yrs are contrasted with the 
success rate (percentage of cures) of 12 studies of therapy 
with homosexuals. Cure rates are definitely on De 
increase and, for the majority of homosexuals, it is à 
matter of choice if they desire to be changed. (52 ref). 
Sorokac. " 

10539. Cowan, Margie L.; Weiner, Elliot A. E Mes 
Barbara J. (Oklahoma State U.) Therapist perceptions" 
clients and client self-report. Journal of Clinical Psy st 
logy, 1974(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 227-230.—The SE 
process of therapists with regard to client patholo ot 
compared to client self-report. Using the Multiple? Sl 
Adjective Checklist (MAACL), 35 male and 17 a 
therapists from 4 agencies in a university cone n d 
serving students only and 2 available to Sn Ze 
townspeople) rated their view of a typical Ad rus 
female client. These results were compar to the4 
MAACL scores obtained during initial contacts D ow 
agencies by 39 male and 43 female we oe 
anxious, depressed, and hostile than the clients repo 
themselves. Male therapists, however, percei erceived 
clients as more anxious than female t P 
them. Further, clients at the university agen 
less anxiety and hostility than the clients who 
the community agencies. Results suggest t 2 
strong need for making clinicians awar 
differences across various agencies. 
include an increased awareness by the ageno nicials in 
ves as to whom their services appeal. Also, mu ` 
training programs should be attuned to 
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toward clients in general and to what client data they use 
in making major decisions regarding level of pathology 
and treatment planning.—Journal summary. 

10540. Evans, Candace M. & Potter, Robert E. 
(Shoreline School District, Seattle, Wash.) The effective- 
ness of the S-Pack when administered by sixth-grade 
children to primary-grade children. Language, Speech & 
Hearing Services in Schools, 1974(Apr), Vol. 5(2), 85-90. 
— Describes the successful training of 15 6th graders as 
tutors for correcting functional lisps. 24 6-9 yr old Ss 
were treated either by the tutors (with or without 
histories of previous speech therapy) or by a speech 
clinician. All groups showed the same degree of 
significant improvement.—S. S. Liu. 

10541. Feighner, Anne C. & Feighner, John P. 
(Alvarado Psychiatric Center, San Diego, Calif.) Multi- 
modality treatment of the hyperkinetic child. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Apr), Vol. 131(4), 459-463. 

Describes a comprehensive program for the diagnosis 
and treatment of hyperkinetic children. The program is 
an intensive but short-term undertaking which includes a 
complete evaluation of the child, pharmacotherapy, 
behavior modification, curriculum counseling, training 
for parents and teachers, parent-child interaction video- 
taping and feedback sessions, and a coordination of the 
treatment effort with the child, his family, and his school. 
The program allows for a progression at the child’s pace 
in order to ensure continuity of both care and develop- 
ment. (39 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10542. Flomenhaft, Kalman. (Philadelphia Child 
Guidance Clinic, Inst. for Teachers of Family Therapy, 
Pa.) Outcome of treatment for adolescents. Adolescence, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 9(33), 57-66.—Presents results from a 
2-4 yr follow-up evaluation of 24 12-20 yr olds who had 
been hospitalized in a psychiatric hospital on an 
emergency basis and 16 who had received outpatient 
psychiatric care for 3-80 days. All Ss were interviewed 
and were administered a Development Task Inventory 
which measures the level of functioning in 4 develop- 
mental areas—social relations, masculinity-femininity, 
emotional independence, and economic and occupation- 
al independence. No significant differences were found 
between the in- and outpatient groups in these 4 areas, or 
in selected demographic characteristics. Implications for 
treatment are discussed.—L. Gorsey. 

10543. Ihlenfeld, Charles L. (Benjamin Gender Identi- 
ty Research Foundation, Brooklyn, N.Y.) Thoughts on 
the treatment of transsexuals. Journal of Contemporary 
Psychotherapy, 1973(Win), Vol. 6(1), 63-69.—The trans- 
sexual patient suffers from a disorder of gender identity 
differentiation. He usually denies that there is any reason 
to undergo psychotherapy. The origins of the problem 
are obscure, but it is usually well established at the age of 
4 yrs. For the adult patient, hormonal and surgical 
reassignment is the only known treatment. The thera- 
pist’s first experience with a transsexual patient is apt to 
be unsettling, and will lead to an acute awareness of the 
differences in behavior toward males and females. The 
role of the therapist as counselor is vital, not only to the 
patient but to his parents, spouse, and children. After 
reassignment, should the past be revealed to potential 
Spouses? If the reassigned patient marries, marriage 
counseling may be necessary. Socially and vocationally, 
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female transsexuals as a group seem to adjust better and 
more rapidly to reassignment than do males, Several 
Gre of the transsexual personality are discus- 
sed. Most reassigned patients ari i 
than before.—/. Led $ happier after dM 
10544. Jakubaschk, J. & Werner, J. (U. Heidelbe 
Socio-Psychiatric Clinic, W. Germa T 
x ny) [Agreement in 
characterization and possibilities of definition in psychi- 
atric diagnoses: Results of an investigation in a study of 
reliability] (Germ) Social Psychiatry, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
9(2), 47-59.—Investigated the reliability of psychiatric 
diagnosis. 52 psychiatrists and psychologists in 3 state 
mental hospitals and 2 university psychiatric services 
were asked to designate 5-10 diagnostic Stereotypes (CB 
for schizophrenia) from a list of 98 descriptive symp- |. 
toms, clinical course criteria, and etiological statements. — 
Each judgment was made on a 9-point scale ranging 1 
from “uncharacteristic” to “very characteristic.” Results — 
show that agreement among the respondents on the 10 | 
diagnoses was relatively low, with the standard deviation 
ranging from 1.80 to 1,98. Assuming a normal distribu- 
tion of judgments, this finding suggests that % of the - 
judges varied 3.8 units on a 9-point scale, The rena 
judgments deviated further from the mean. Differential 
diagnosis appears difficult, if not impossible, considering 
the wide judgment scatter diagrams. Comparison of the | 
327 individual judgments with the average criteria for the — 
10 diagnoses demonstrates that 95% of these judgments » 
were congruent with the overall diagnostic designation. 
There were only 17 instances where individual judgments 
appeared closer to another diagnosis than the one to 
which it belonged by definition.—English abstract. 
10545. Kapur, R. L.; Kapur, Malavika & Carstairs, G. 
M. Indian Psychiatric Interview Schedule (IPIS). Social 
Psychiatry, 1974(Apr), Vol. 92), 61-69,—Deseribes the 
development of the Indian Psychiatric Interview Sched- — 
ule (IPIS), a research instrument designed to explore the 
presence of 124 psychiatric symptoms and 10 items 
background information. A symptom 1s defined as an 
item of behavior, speech, mood, thinking, attitude, or 
sensation which represents à change from the us 
attern, and which is distressing to either the individual 
or those around him. The IPIS has 4 sections—interviews — 
with the informant and with the patient, observations 2 
the investigator, and background data. Pilot and reliabil 
ity studies are reported which show that the agreement 
between informant and patient interviews is satisfactory, ! 
although "expert" agreements among investigators b. 
not fully satisfactory. Possible uses of the IPIS am 
suggestions for its revision are discussed.—L. Gu 
10546. Krivohlavy, J. EE sie mie 
, Czechoslovakia, 
Prague. m 
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|. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), Vol. 131(6), 
~ 623-630.—Reviews the scope, underlying assumptions, 
and organization of consultation-liaison psychiatry. 
During the 40 yrs since their inception, liaison services in 
general hospitals have played a mediating role between 
psychiatry and medicine. The liaison psychiatrist is 1 of 
the few health professionals with a broad enough 
perspective to achieve a measure of integration of diverse 
data relevant to comprehensive evaluation and mana- 
gement of patients. Liaison psychiatrists are increasingly 
involved in teaching and research in addition to clinical 
activities. It is predicted that the education, functions, 
and professional attitudes of the liaison psychiatrist 
represent a viable model that psychiatry as a whole will 
increasingly adopt. (61 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10548. McLean, Linda P. & McLean, James E. 
(Tennessee Dept. of Mental Health, Nashville) A 
language training program for nonverbal autistic 
children. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 
1974(May), Vol. 39(2), 186-193.—Describes a nonspeech 
. language training program for nonverbal autistic child- 
ren. On completing the program 2 Ss responded 
differentially to a limited number of social transactions, 
demonstrated inter-E and intersetting generalizations, 
and retained the training responses. 

10549. Miller, Eva R. & Parachek, Joanne F. (Arizona 
State U.) Validation and standardization of a goal- 
oriented, quick-screening geriatric scale. Journal of the 
American Geriatrics Society, 1974(Jun), Vol. 22(6), 
278-283.—Reports on the validation and standardiza- 
tion of the Parachek Geriatric Behavior Rating Scale 
(PGBRS), a quick-screening device for use with geriatric 
patients. A stratified random sample of 40 geriatric 
patients at a state hospital were rated on the PGBRS and 
on the Plutchik Geriatric Rating Scale (the shortest 
recognized geriatric screening device currently in use), 
before and after treatment. The correlation of the 
PGBRS with the recognized scale was —.88, validating 
the PGBRS as a shorter alternate. Criterion validity was 
also checked when results were compared to the 
therapists' judgment. Expectancy tables yielded cutting 
scores for future use to the PGBRS in classifying patients 
for treatment programs. These cutting scores predicted 
correct placement for 74.5% of the Ss tested. This scale 
provides a basis for goal-oriented treatment plans, and 
also for long-term statistical records of geriatric patients. 
—Journal abstract. 

10550. Money, John & Clopper, Richard R. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Medical School) Psychosocial and psycho- 
sexual aspects of errors of pubertal onset and develop- 

ment. Human Biology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 46(1), 173-181. 

—Classifies pubertal anomalies into 2 major groups: 
errors of timing (delayed puberty and precocious 
puberty) and errors of congruence (e.g., adolescent 
gynecomastia in boys and hirsutism in girls). Psychologi- 
cal help is primary to successful management in 
precocious puberty, where hormone therapy has not 
been successful, as it has been in delayed puberty. The 
major problem for people with incongruous pubertal 
development is to reconcile the self-concept with actual 
physique. While psychological counseling is often help- 
ful, it is not always readily available.—S. L. Warren. 
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10551. Naylor, Kenneth A. & Mattsson, Ake. (Doro- 
thea Dix Hosp., Child Clinical Services, Raleigh, NC) 
“For the sake of the children"': Trials and tribulations of 
child psychiatry-liaison service. Psychiatry in Medicine, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 4(4), 389-402.—Describes the develop- 
ment of a child psychiatry liaison service to pediatrics in 
a university hospital setting. The preference for the 
liaison type of relationship over the strictly consultative 
model is documented with case examples. (18 ref) 

10552. Pattison, E. Mansell & Rhodes, Robert J. (U. 
California, Irvine) Clinical prediction with the NOSIE-30 
scale. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
30(2), 200-201.—Found that scores of patients with 
chronic lung disease on the 30-item Nurses’ Observation 
Scale for Inpatient Evaluation (NOSIE-30) were correla- 
ted with clinical outcome and effective group psychoth- 
erapy participation. Results support the hypothesis that 
NOSIE-30 is useful with patients who are withdrawn, 
apathetic, and unresponsive to other clinical prognosis 
rating scales. 

10553.  Schipkowensky, Nikola. Principles of 
psychiatric rehabilitation and their realisation in 
Bulgaria. /nternational Journal of Social Psychiatry, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 19(3-4) 240-245.—Summarizes the 
philosophy of treatment that has guided psychiatric care 
in Bulgaria from the time of the socialist revolution in 
1944. Techniques of outpatient care are given special 
attention. Outpatients are placed in work settings of 3 
levels, increasing in complexity and responsibility as the 
patient’s abilities increase. Extensions of dialectical 
materialism guide analysis of the causes of mental illness, 
methods of treatment, and society’s relation to the 
psychiatric patient.—W. R. Street. 

10554. Shaffer, Thomas R. & Goehl, Henry. (Trenton 
State Coll.) The alinguistic child. Mental Retardation, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 12(2), 3-6.—1dentifies and describes the 
“alinguistic” child. A rationale for remediation is 
provided and general programing suggestions SE 
Discussion is provided of the “oral” vs “manual i en 
“behavioral” vs “psycholinguistic” approaches. Rd 
success with a segment of the alinguistic population d 
to the advocacy of signing to facilitate the acquisitio 
language and functional communication: 
abstract. 

10555. Simmons, James Q.; Tymchuk, Alexander J. & 
Valente, Mario. (U. California, Neuropsychiatie cles) 
Mental Retardation Research Center, Los CHE 
Treatment and care of the mentally retarded. P a 
ric Annals, 1974(Feb), Vol. 4(2), 38-69— Diso om 
factors which may have prevented Bde shift 
exerting an influence on mental retardation: (ion d 
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retardation via drugs (anticonvulsants, stimulants, and 
tranquilizers), psychotherapy, and behavior modification 
is described. (45 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

10556. Wyrsch, Jakob. [Swiss psychiatry?] (Germ) 
Schweizer Archiv für Neurologie, Neurochirurgie und 
Psychiatrie, 1973, Vol. 112(2), 487-520.—Discusses the 
history of psychiatry in Switzerland and its present 
status. The theories of the most important Swiss 
psychiatrists and their contributions to the development 
of psychiatry are surveyed briefly. It is concluded that no 
longer is it correct to speak of psychiatry in Switzerland; 
the correct name is “Swiss psychiatry.” (24 ref) 
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10557. Abramson, Ronald & Block, Bernard. (Tufts U., 
Medical School) Ego-supportive care in open-heart 
surgery. Psychiatry in Medicine, 1973(Fal), Vol. 4(4), 
427-437.—Presents case examples to document the 
effectiveness of ego-supportive measures in treating 
psychopathological phenomena which occur in cases of 
open heart surgery. (18 ref) 

10558. Ahsen, Akhter. Eidetic Parents Test and 
analysis: A practical guide to systematic and 
comprehensive analysis. New York, N.Y.: Brandon 
House, 1972. ix, 254 p.— Describes the Eidetic Parents 
Test, a diagnostic and therapeutic test which reveals the 
experience and conflicts of the patient through the 
analysis of the visual images of the parents. 30 case 
illustrations of structured interviews and administrations 
of the test are presented. 

10559. Barnes, Jonathan A. (Cumberland River 
Mental Health Center, Corbin, Ky.) Effects of reality 
orientation classroom on memory loss, confusion, and 
disorientation in geriatric patients. Gerontologist, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 14(2), 138-142.—Used the reality orien- 
tation classroom technique with 6 geriatric patients who 
exhibited a moderate to severe degree of memory loss, 
confusion, and disorientation. Classes were held 6 
days/wk for 6 wks. Changes in patient behavior were 
determined by a questionnaire and observations made 
by the nursing director. Results indicate no significant 
improvement in questionnaire responses after the class- 
room sessions were terminated. However, observations 
indicated Ss’ behavior showed considerable improvem- 
ent. A I-wk follow-up indicated a significant decrease in 
desirable patient behaviors.—Journal abstract. 

A 10560. Berwick, Peter & Janda, Louis H. (Southern 
Sizann Mental Health Center, Tucson) Self-directed 
reatment program for two cases of obsessive-compul- 
me behavior. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practi- 
ae Vol. 10(4), 325-327.—Presents 2 case 
^ Gre which suggest a method of patient-directed 
Se which can be both effective and efficient 1n 
Kee of therapist time for helping patients with 
E behavior. Even more significant 
feelin erapist benefits, the program gave patients the 
vo e confidence that comes from being able to 
Or their own behavior, thoughts, and feelings. The 
Rm sl A escribed involve a 22-yr-old married woman with 
24 role urge to pluck hairs from her scalp, and a 
o Me married man with a history of exposing himself 
of af ng girls since the age of 13. In each case the spouse 

€ patient was told to administer shock to the patient 
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when either hair was being pulled or fantasies of 
exposure occurred. Shock was administered with a cattle 
prod. Success in both cases was still evident 3 mo after 
the 5 therapy sessions.—R. S. Albin. 

10561. Burton, Arthur. The presentation of the face in 
psychotherapy. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & 
Practice, 1973(Win), Vol. 10(4), 301-304.—Suggests that 
the face, as the interpersonal agent for the whole body, 
has virtually been ignored in psychotherapy. Yet, as à 
vehicle of interpretation and a carrier of emotions, it is 
an important nonverbal aspect of any psychotherapeuti¢ 
situation. Psychotherapist and client are viewed as 
performers. The meaning and concepts of “faceness” are 
discussed in relation to the history of medicine and 
various psychological theories. It is suggested that the 
road to therapeutic growth may be the face and that" 
facial style. To practice ` 
psychotherapy successfully it is necessary to be at peace ` 
with one’s face. The face and the mouth should express ` 
the same feelings and thoughts at à particular time, In 
addition, components of the face are significant for 
understanding the deeper aspects of the client—R S. 
Albin. A 
10562. Dickes, Richard A. (Albert Einstein Coll. of ` 
Medicine, Yeshiva U.) 
reactions: An in-hospital technique. Ameri 1 
Psychiatry, 1974(May), Vol. 131(5), 584-586.— Describes | 
a strategy which focuses the patient’s attention on the | 
fact that his symptoms are psychologically motivated 
and which reduces the opportunity for secondary gain. - 
Data are cited from a clinical trial with 16 inpatients, 
with a total of 18 symptom complexes, in wi ich the. 
special treatment regimen was compared with a variety | 
of other techniques. 1 

10563. Downing, Jack & Marmorstein, Robert (Eds.). ” 
Dreams and nightmares: A 
sessions. New York, N.Y.: Harpe 
— Presents à description and an euis 
therapy sessions emphasizing the sym ) A 
dynamics of the patient's dreams, The relationship ol 
dream content and associations of F. Perls’s SE of $ 
personality layers and he therapeutic rationale for 

e examined. 2 5288 
ar cepe Oscar A. (Veterans Administration. 
Hosp., New Orleans, La.) Effects of intensive short term 
psychotherapy on veteran drug addicts. Newsletter for 
Research. in Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences, 
1974(Feb), Vol 16(1), 25-27.—4 hard-core heroin 
addicts in a Veterans Administration treatment unit 
volunteered for 30 hrs or 30 days of short-term therapy, 
The sessions were held 1 hr/day, 5 days/wk, 3 


involved 6 consecutive stages of progress. A 1 Ss showed 


an immediate change in both attitude and behavior.—M. 


D. Zwier. d 
10565. Eisler, Richard M; Miller, Pee I n: 
Michel & Alford, Harriet. (Veterans Admini 


Center, Psychology Semice ees Miss. 
assertive training on ma 5 et 
General Psychiatry, 1974(May).. Vol. ELE 643-049. 
valuated the Hen o eg 
i ubsequi c 
Ces Ge D were videotaped while di 


their wives. ! 
their marital conflicts before à 
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training in assertive expression. Based on the couple's 
initial interaction, specific behavioral deficits in the 
husband's responses were identified. In the context of 


t role-played interpersonal encounters, assertive training 


| 
| 


- consisting of instructions, behavior rehearsal, and feed- 


back were administered. In all 3 cases, behavioral tests 
revealed substantial improvement in the husband’s 
assertiveness. In 2 out of 3 cases, increased assertiveness 
produced marked changes in the couple’s marital 
interaction. Training on simulated interactions relevant 
to the couple’s interpersonal difficulties appeared to 
produce results superior to training on situations 
unrelated to their problems.—Journal abstract. 

10566. Ellis, Albert. (Inst. for Advanced Study in 
Rational Psychotherapy, New York, N.Y.) My philoso- 
phy of psychotherapy. Journal of Contemporary Psychoth- 
erapy, 1973(Win) Vol. 6(1) 13-18—Describes his 
philosophy of psychotherapy on the premise that all 
individuals have strong innate and learned tendencies to 
act like babies in their wants, expectations, and de- 
mands. To lead clients to understand and discard these 

attitudes requires from the psychotherapist an active- 
directive role. This approach, called rational-emotive 
therapy, involves both cognitive and behavioristic 
techniques. The present state of psychotherapy, its 
proper role in society, and its probable future are briefly 
discussed. 
10567. Enright, John B. & Estep, Ron. Metered 
counseling for the reluctant client. Psychotherapy: 
Theory, Research & Practice, 1973(Win), Vol. 10(4), 
305-307.—Describes the treatment of clients, who, for a 
significant amount of the therapy process, do not want 
the therapy at all. A counseling program was set up to 
provide individual, family, or group counseling to clients 
referred primarily from the court, probation department, 
or the police. At times this counseling is offered the client 
as an alternative to jail or to formal probation. Since 
these clients were, for obvious reasons, often unmotiva- 
ted, counselors tried to find some way to connect the 
motivation of the client to avoid legal disposition (and 
thus become involved in counseling) to the activity of 
talking in an involved and meaningful way about his life. 
Metered counseling—in which a specific number of 
counseling hours is required and credit toward this 
number is given only for the amount of time during the 
session that the client interested the’ counselor— was 
effective in motivating these reluctant clients.—R. S. 
Albin. 

10568. Eysenck, H. J. (U. London, England) Psy- 
chotherapy and the experimental approach. Journal of 
Contemporary Psychotherapy, 1973(Win), Vol. 6(1), 
19-27.—Contends that psychotherapy of the usual 
interpretive kind is a mere verbal exercise which has 
never been proved effective in the cure of neuroses. 
Psychotherapists have ignored the methods and possibili- 
ties of behavior therapy, which could treat millions of 
people in mobile clinics touring urban areas. A proper 
dialogue between psychotherapists and behavior thera- 
pists would be useful to both and might lead to a 
reunification of the fields. 

10569. Gareffa Domenic N. & Neff, Stanley A. 
Management of the client's seductive behavior. Smith 
College Studies in Social Work, 1974(Feb), Vol. 44(2), 
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110-124.— Discusses elements of seductive behavior and 
difficulties in management, especially for learners. A 
review of the literature shows that while casework 
psychotherapy does not promote transference as does 
analysis, it more often deals with transference-prone 
clients. Therapeutic management of seductive behavior 
becomes a sensitive and difficult task. Given a question- 
naire, the author’s classmates narratively described an 
encounter. Almost / of 28 responses mentioned feelings 
of anxiety; 10 noted annoyance or anger; 22 contained 
some degree of diagnostic appraisal. Management efforts 
ranged from ignoring through confrontation, depending 
on the type of behavior and student worker. Seductive 
behavior is concluded to occur often, possibly causing 
discomfort as a threat to the professional role. Analytic 
understanding dissipates discomfort and supports profes- 
sional effectiveness.—M. W. Linn. 

10570. Garfield, Sol L. (Washington U.) Values: An 
issue in psychotherapy: Comments on a case study. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 83(2), 
202-203.— Discusses the treatment of a case of homosex- 
ual pedophilia by R. J. Kohlenberg (see PA, Vol 52:Issue 
5), and the commentaries by G. C. Davison and G. T. 
Wilson and by H. H. Strupp (see PA, Vol 52:Issue 5), 
with special reference to the issue of values in psychoth- 
erapy. While the question of values is clearly involved in 
such matters as the acceptance of the client's goals, there 
appear to be differences in how these values are viewed 
or evaluated.—Journal abstract. 

10571. Gauron, Eugene F. & Rawlings, Edna I. (U. 
Iowa) The myth of the fragile patient. Psychotherapy: 
Theory, Research & Practice, 1973(Win), Vol. 10(4), 
352-353.— The myth of the fragile patient is viewed as B 
unfortunate by-product of the disease-pathology We 
This myth designates patients as fragile and thus a 
harmed or damaged. Extreme caution must therefore e 
exercised by the treating therapist. Some E 
labels (e.g., schizophrenia, psychosis, borderline stal 
and suicidal risk) exacerbate the therapist's mispercep 
tions even more. Side effects of this conception d 
therapist caution, an aversion to attempting new M. 
ques, maintaining the status quo, and func i 
model who confirms patients’ fears about themsel eae 
a result, patient’s growth is often limited, id and 
not developed, and confidence is not WU (in the 
these are goals of psychotherapy in general, bel ra SE 
myth of the fragile patient is harmful to the patient- 

S. Albin. » 

10572. Gentry, Darryl L. Directive therapy 
techniques in the treatment of migraine 7 Practice 
case study. Psychotherapy: rn the treat- 

1973(Win), Vol. 10(4), 308-311.— Describes san by 
ment of migraine headaches ms 26-yr-old w 
directive therapy techniques. The 
on her SE and the function this 
her symptoms. Past history was not relate as 
treatment approach. Childhood memories contract that 
explored. Patient and therapist agreed on a d treatment 
both would work together on the problemes , Patient 
would terminate when her condition Rat 2 
was given specific tasks to do while p hera- 
headache, thus placing the symptom un 


et atient- 
pist's control. Tasks were ones disliked by the P 
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Headaches diminished to zero frequency by the llth 
therapy session. Results are discussed in terms of 
communication theory and psychiatric symptoms as 
symbolic of a person’s attempt to control interpersonal 
relationships.—R. S. Albin. 

10573. Godbole, Anil & Verinis, J. Scott. (Raven- 
swood Hosp. Community Mental Health Center, Chica- 
go, Ill) Brief psychotherapy in the treatment of 
emotional disorders in physically ill geriatric patients. 
Gerontologist, 1974(Apr), Vol. 14(2), 143-148.—Conduc- 
ted a controlled study of the effectiveness of brief 
psychotherapy in the treatment of emotional reactions to 
acute and chronic physical illness. Ss were 61 physically 
ill patients in a short-term rehabilitation hospital, most of 
whom were elderly (mean age = 69 yrs). Results of 
ratings by patients, nurses, physicians, and therapists 
indicate Statistically significant benefits in the use of 
psychotherapy. To meet the peculiar clinical needs of 
these Ss, the “confrontation-problem-solving” technique 
was found to be especially effective, although a more 
sophisticated and elaborate study is recommended. (23 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

10574. Greenspan, Stanley I. (National Inst. of 
Mental Health, Mental Health Study Center, Adelphi, 
Md.) Instrumental learning analysis in a psychodynami- 
cally-oriented treatment setting. International Journal of 
Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 2(4) 
478-501.— Discusses the joint application of psychoana- 
lytic and instrumental learning principles. The use of a 
unified psychodynamic-instrumental learning model 
within which superordinate classes of responses and 
stimuli are defined psychodynamically is applied to 
studying the sequential aspects of interaction patterns in 
a therapeutic milieu. The case of an 8-yr-old boy is 
presented to illustrate how this model may be used to 
analyze environmental variables and suggest interven- 
tions to overcome patterns that impede the development 
of relationships and interactions that facilitate psycholo- 
gical growth. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10575. Greenwald, Harold. (United States Internation- 
S U.) My philosophy of psychotherapy. Journal of 
Ee Psychotherapy, 1973(Win), Vol. 6(1), 

9-34.— Discusses the rewards and difficulties of being a 
erapist, and some of the unfortunate aspects of 
; on in general at present. The trend away from 
rigid classical orthodoxy toward experimentation and 
more active therapeutic techniques is welcomed. The 
search for curative principles of psychotherapy, both 
while practicing and while teaching, led to the develop- 
p the system called "decision therapy," which is 

scribed in theoretical and practical terms. 

k woe: Gygi, Carole; Saslow, George; Sengstake, C. B. 
Sayatan; Morris. (U. Oregon, Medical School) Self- 
fe ontation and weight reduction: A controlled 
Ioue Dente Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 
due SC Vol. 10(4), 315-320.—Self-confrontation 1s 
by ae as a programed rehearsal of a personal problem, 
Vida: person (alone) for a 5-min period. It is to be as 

id as possible, intellectually, emotionally, visually. and 


d 
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answering an ad in a local news 
and who wanted to lose at least spaper, under SYNDA 
in the 12-wk program. Results indicate that for the 
moderately obese, self-confrontation helps them to lose 
weight. This supports the hypothesis that obesity may 
depend in part on an awareness or confusion of internal 
feeling states which interact with the environment in 
such a way that overeating results, (20 ref) —R. S. Albin. | 
10577. Hani, Antoine G. (Washington Psychoanalytic 
Inst., Washington, D.C.) The rediscovery of the thera- 
peutic alliance. International Journal of Psychoanalytic 
Psychotherapy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 2(4), 449-417.— Discus- 
ses 3 analytic cases that led to the author's rediscovery of 
the importance of the therapeutic alliance and its 
applications to diagnostic assessment, assessment of 
analyzability, and theory and technique of treatment, An 
attempt is made to show (a) that the assessment of the | 
capacity for therapeutic alliance is crucial in determining. 
the analyzability and prognosis of a case; (b) that a 
constant monitoring of the state of the alliance in each 
session sensitizes the analyst to a more accurate scrutiny p 
of the intrapsychic state of the patient at a given time, 
thus tending to increase and sharpen his therapeutic 
acumen; (c) that analytic failures are often related either | 
to a faulty assessment of the capacity for therapeutic | 
alliance or neglect of its continuing importance, with: 
concomitant  overemphasis on resistance and 
transference-countertransference manifestations; A 
(d) that a comprehensive seminar devoted exclusively to. 
the concept of the therapeutic alliance should be part 
the core curriculum of a psychoanalytic institute, (22 
—Journal abstract. É 
10578. Hanson, Richard & Bencomo, Armando, (Veter- 
ans Administration Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) Adapting a 
structured assertion training program to a group 
chronic psychiatric patients. Newsletter for Research in 
Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 14(4), 17-18.—Used asser 
tion training, a group of procedures designed to help — 
people appropriately express their feelings and stand up 
for their rights, with 12 male chronic schizophrenic 
veterans attending à day treatment center, A significant 
increase in assertiveness was found on à self-report 
questionnaire administered before and after training, 
10579. Henning, H. & Voigt, M. (Martin Luther Us» 
Psychiatric & Neurological Clinic & Polyclinic, Halle, E. 
Germany) [Psychotherapy of extremely s 
phobic children and adolescents.] (Germ) Acta Paedop- 
sychiatrica, 1974, Vol. 40(4), 157-168,—Deseribes an 
individual therapeutic method for treating anxious D 
phobic children and adolescents. The method incl 
elements of classic psychotherapy and selected aspects 
learning theory: these involve verbal provocations 
articular situations in which the patient S By v 
be guided b the therapist in various ways. dee. 
een the patient is trained in desired a 
and modes of behavior, which may be checked by 


and observations.—G. Rubin-Rabson. r i 
Fernando J, (Higher Ti 
through 


10580. Hernandez-Pinz6n, 
nical School, Cordoba, Spain) [ 


imaginative activity: 


physically. It is a planned ti 
; s me-out, where one can i ien Aplicada, 
ence troubled nes sort them out, and become (Span) Revista de Psicologia 2, Y Ragen 
Moistomed to them. A study was designed to test the 1974(Jan), Vol. 29126), i , method of psychotherapy. 
icacy of this approach in weight reduction. 39 Ss development, and use of a ` 
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developed in France by R. Desoille. The method stresses 
_ the probing of the subconscious by studying imaginative 
_ processes. 

10581. Horton, Paul C.; Louy, J. William & 
Coppolillo, Henry P. Personality disorder and 
transitional relatedness. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1974(May), Vol. 30(5), 618-622.—Investigated the ability 
of those with severe personality disorders to experience 
in the transitional mode (in which external objects are 
personally consoling and meaningful). Ss consisted of 19 
sailors and marines, 13 of whom were diagnosed as 
having personality disorders and 6 of whom were 
alcoholics; comparison groups consisted of 22 “good” 
sailors. Transitional relatedness, past and present, was 
assessed through semistructured interviews and, for 
individuals with personality disorders, interviews of the 
mother or closest relative. None of the disordered S 
group showed ability for present transitional relatedness; 
84% gave no evidence of childhood transitional object 
usage. In contrast, 93% of the comparison group 
evidenced considerable ability for such relatedness. The 
criterion, transitional relatedness, cut across the beha- 
vioral heterogeneity encompassed by the Diagnostic and 

Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders (2nd edition) 
definition of “personality disorder”; a common develop- 
mental-phenomenonological root is suggested. Inability 
` to experience transitionally appears to underpin the 
special difficulties such individuals demonstrate in 
, attempting to use insight-oriented psychotherapy. (17 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

10582. Hoyer, William J.; Kafer, Rudolph A.; 
Simpson, Sue C. & Hoyer, Frances W. (Syracuse U., All- 
University Gerontology Center) Reinstatement of verbal 

| behavior in elderly mental patients using operant 
procedures. Gerontologist, 1974(Apr), Vol. 14(2), 
149-152.—Considers that verbal communication deficits 
are a consequence of existing behavior-environment 
relationships within the institutional setting. 2 experi- 
ments are reported in which operant procedures were 
used to reinstate the verbal behavior of 7 nonverbal or 
minimally verbal elderly male hospitalized chronic 
schizophrenics. In Exp I, 2 Ss received token reinforcers 
for the number of words emitted in 11 sessions with the 
E; 2 controls did not receive reinforcement. Both groups 
increased verbal output, Suggesting that controls mode- 
led the reinforced Ss. This output decreased during 
extinction. In Exp Il, 4 Ss (including 1 S from Exp I) 
were given token reinforcements for the frequency of 
erbal responses, regardless of the number of words 
emitted. Frequency of verbal output increased for all Ss. 
In both studies, there was evidence that increasing verbal 
communication skills improved patient-staff relation- 
ships. The advantages of behavior modification techni- 
ques in age-associated behavioral deficiencies are discus- 
sed. (17 ref)—A. Olson. 

10583. Klapish, N. Introduction to Desoille’s methods 
of "guided day dream.” Israel Annals of Psychiatry & 
Related Disciplines, 1973(Dec), Vol. 11(4), 330-343. 
—Describes R. Desoille’s (1945) “guided daydream” 
method of psychotherapy which can be understood as an 
“inner psychodrama.” Methods of activating daydreams 
are discussed. The principal themes are always associa- 
ted with the most deeply rooted archaic figures or 
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elements. Opportunity is offered to the patient to move 
along the essential directions of imaginary space. An 
example of 1 patient's psychotherapy itinerary is given 
and the creative results of sublimational powers are 
stressed. It is concluded that this is a method of inner 
conditioning and deconditioning based on the principle 
of the analogy between real situations and imapi 

Binary 
ones.—Journal abstract. 

10584. Krueger, Mark A. A child care treatment plan 
for the self-development of emotionally disturbed 
Children. Child Care Quarterly, 1974(Spr), Vol. 3(1), 
31-38.—Describes a treatment plan for institutionalized, 
emotionally disturbed boys, designed and implemented 
by a team of child care workers. Teaching of skills 
needed for life in society is emphasized through the 
guidelines of reality therapy, logical consequences, and 
behavior modification. Each child receives an individual 
treatment program, and daily records of progress are 
kept. Treatment is aimed at “self-improvement through a 
feeling of self-worth.” 3 basic steps are (a) improvement 
of physical appearance, (b) increased self-confidence 
through group participation, and (c) cooperation with 
others toward a common goal.—J. H. Feldstein. 

10585. Langs, Robert J. (State U. New York, 
Downstate Medical Center, Div. of Psychoanalytic 
Education, Brooklyn) The patient's view of the thera- 
pist: Reality or fantasy? International Journal of Psy- 
choanalytic Psychotherapy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 2(4), 41 1-431. 
— Considers that, in psychotherapy, the therapist con- 
stantly monitors the patient’s associations for manifest 
and latent content related to himself. In assessing such 
material, it is considered essential that he ascertain the 
extent to which it consciously and unconsciously reflects 
veridical perceptions of himself (i.e., reality) and the 
degree to which it is primarily based on intrapsychic 
fantasies, distortions of perception, and past relation 
ships (ie. transference). Correct formulations E 
interventions can only evolve from a Sens da 
accurate appraisal of this admixture. Clinical mart 
used to document the implications of these con = 
their relevance to the technique of psychotherapy: 
—Journal abstract. 

10586. Lefco, Helene. (Delaware Valley us 
Health Foundation, Doylestown, Pa.) Dance kel Gi 
Narrative case histories of therapy sessions Wl ron 
patients. Chicago, Ill.: Nelson-Hall, 1974. viii, Mu 
$9.95.—Presents a session-by-session SE 
interactions between a professional dance Weier d 
young psychiatric patients over an extende We 5 
time. The role of the therapist as SC SE 
moderator and techniques of dealing wit Se d 
hostile, psychotic, and disoriented patients are 
(28 ref ; ice, 

10587. Linthorst, Ann. (Christian Counseling Ly iet 
Inc, Garden Grove, Calif.) Discerning CH rr, 
enough. Psychotherapy: Theory, Researo ders that 
1973(Win), Vol. 10(4), 359-361... Coney w can aman 
major therapeutic question of today is: "PO ives of the 
be born when he is old?” If the therapist po way d, 
patient's problem as being that he is In Sen bé 
lacking, warped, weak, or sick, rebirth S Es 
relatively impossible or as requiring DEE 
al intervention and possibly an actual 


motion- 
of the 
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growth process. On the other hand, if the therapist sees 10591. Newmark, Charles S.; Finkelstein, Martin & 
the patient as suffering because he does not understand — Frerking, Ruth A. (U. North Carolina, Medical School 
thé Pith about himself and his existence, rebirth involves Chapel Hill) Comparison of the predictive validity of 
the expanding and changing of his perspective on and two measures of psychotherapy prognosis. Journal 
understanding of himself and the nature of his existence. Personality Assessment, 1974(Apr), Vol. 38(2), 144-148. — 
Discerning the false assumptions and concerns of a —Compared the predictive validity of the wee: 
patient involves not simply listening to the content of his Prognostic Rating Scale (PRS) by B. Klopfer et al and 
verbal communications but viewing his entire life-style. the Barron Ego-Strength scale (£5) with 36 male and 3 
Another common myth is that a patient is the victim of female 19-41 yr old neurotic Ss receiving either behavior - 
his emotions and can hope, at most, only to manage modification or rational-emotive therapy. Psychotherapy - 
them with as little difficulty as possible. Actually, such outcome criteria included a comparison of pre- and post- 7 
feelings are the consequence of the erroneous assump- therapy MMPI scores, therapist's observations of overt - 
tions upon which the person bases his life —R. S. Albin. behavior changes, and the ratings of an independent 1 
10588. Lorion, Raymond P. (U. Rochester) Patient interviewer. Results help to establish the efficacy of the | 
and therapist variables in the treatment of low-income PRS by empirically demonstrating efficient prediction - 
patients. Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Jun), Vol. 81(6), for both groups when other eech a and nontest. 
244-354.—Cites research on therapy with low-income variables are controlled. The Es scale does not appear to 
patients. Because negative results for such clients appear be related to psychotherapy prognosis nor does it tap the 
early in treatment, therapist and patient variables same personality variables as the PRS.—Journal abstra 
operative during that period require careful attention, 10592. O'Connell, Walter E.; Baker, Rodney 
e.g, attrition rates and outcome data have been found to Hanson, Philip G. & Ermalinski, Richard. (Vetes 
relate directly to therapists’ attitudes toward treating Administration Hosp., Houston, Tex.) Action H 
low-income patients. Dealing with their negative attitu- intervention in human interaction training. Ni 
des through educational or supervisory procedures for Research in Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 14(4), 
reduces negative outcomes. The course of treatment is —Describes the Human Interaction Training Laborato 
also critically shaped by patients’ attitudes and expecta- Ty, where neuropsychiatric dee attempt to learn. 
tions concerning therapy. All social classes share more about themselves throu, understanding here 
expectancies about the nature and duration of treatment, now transactions of their self-directed developmen! 
Attempts to adjust the goals and the format of therapy to groups. Action therapy has been an integral part of 
reflect patient needs, expectations, and reality problems program and has increased the passive patient's 
more accurately produce marked reductions in attrition tunity to change. ; U 
B ond and time-limited procedures serve as Mee Kai: (Ohio State U.) 
useful examples of alternative treatment rocedures that — meanini ; sel. 
can be effectively adjusted to Meurs mental health effecti . Journal of Fanit e 
needs. (2/, p ref)—Journal abstract. ing, 1974(Spr), Vol. 2(1), 53-54, — Discusses the eier 
10589. Luisada, Paul V.; Peele, Roger & Pittard, tic use of play in helping a child express his Bue 
Elizabeth A. (St. Elizabeths Hosp. Washington, D.C) feelings, and frustrations, with strong em UEM 
The hysterical personality in men. American Journal of importance of the presence of a parent. 1 Loa but 
Psychiatry, 1974(May), Vol. 131(5), 518-522.—Studied articipate actively in the play, not mercy es 
ue records of 27 men who had been diagnosed as must not nl SG Darin ora 
aving hysterical personality, althou; h it is noted that lay session. Nor í t ` 
the current Bee Rut. that. the diagnosis of 3 threat to the child. Sim| e play materials offer ine bl 
hysterical personality applies predominantly to women. opportunity for the child Labeo decine e out the 
Iv is believed that not recognizing the hysterical personal- play therapy not only encon M e e parent 10 
ity in men is not only a common diagnostic error but feelings he cannot verbalize, M z [^ nish summae 
antitherapeutic and counterproductive as well. (49 ref) understand the child and his problems. (Spa 


Journal abstract. ry}. Davis. & 
10590. Ma i 10594, Potkay, Charles R.; Allen, Bem P. 
altsberger, John T. & Buie, Dan H. (Harvard (Western illinois U.) Use ot the 


U., Health Services) Countertransference hate in the Nancy. 
treatment of suicidal patients. Archives of_ General generation technique in a WY arch & Practice 


Psychi, > : Theory, 
sychiairy, 1974(May), Vol. 30(5), 625-633 —Discusses application. EC 


the components of i 1973(Win), Vol. h 

: s countertransference hatred (i6. Dy ` ifiable yet 
feclings of malice and aversion) that suicidal patients self-description technique Lie Sg, ‘The 
Ae in the psychotherapist. This hatred is a major cal for daily use in nonr T 

obstacle in treatment, and its management through full Adjective Gener oer eames i 
awareness and self-restraint by the therapist is consider- for use In evaluating p! longitudinal basis in eit 
* essential for successful treatment. The therapists client self-concept en zë ae home. The € 
SE turning against himself, reaction, formation, therapists office ds Bees jecti 
Projection, distortion, and denial of countertransference required to spon given day. Self-concept d 


nd may increase the danger of suicide. These feels best describes him KA words a client uses W 
Itherapeutic stances, their recognition, and the related i 


:onali ean 
: operationalized to m ts (numerical values 
di tential for constructive or destructive action are describe himself. The resul (their favorably) " 
iscussed. (33 ref) — Journal abstract. assign use 


he adjectives based on 
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be graphed. Norms are currently available for 1,700 
_ different words. A case example of a 21-yr-old female 
undergraduate is presented. AGT profiles for 22 wks 
duration are discussed. An overall pattern of increased 
favorability was observed. Fluctuations within this 
general trend occurred and are discussed in terms of 
personality theory. (29 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

10595. Roback, Howard B. (Vanderbilt U.) Insight: A 
bridging of the theoretical and research literatures. 

Canadian Psychologist, 1974(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 61-88. 
—Examines some of the more controversial issues in 
insight-oriented psychotherapies in terms of recent 
research studies. These issues center around (a) the 
definition and measurement of insight, (b) the presumed 
content of therapeutic insights, (c) the relationship 

between “depth” of therapist interpretations and beha- 

vior change, and (d) the correlation between client 
insight and adjustment. Evidence suggests that insight 
development is not necessary for achieving therapeutic 
progress, and that methodological difficulties have 
prevented meaningful comparisons of the effects of 
insight and non-insight therapies (e.g., operant procedu- 
res). It is concluded that there is a great need for 
conceptual clarification and empirical measurement of 
the concept of insight. While most therapists agree that 
insight alone cannot bring about therapeutic change, 
specific insight therapies may have therapeutic value. 

(French abstract) (3 p ref)—A. Olson. 

10596. Sauber, S. Richard. (Harvard U.) Prior 

Structure versus ambiguity as a therapeutic variable. 

International Journal of Social Psychiatry, 1973(Fal), Vol. 

19(3-4), 166-172.—Reviews research on structured vs 

ambiguous therapeutic techniques. It is concluded that a 

structured introduction to therapy and continued direc- 

tion from the therapist enhance the therapeutic process. 

Future research and training should be directed toward 

implementing therapeutic structure. (30 ref)—W. R. 

Street. 

10597. Seeman, Mary V. (U. Toronto, Western Hosp., 
Ontario, Canada) Patients who abandon psychotherapy: 
Why and when. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 30(4), 486-491.—Argues that patients 
abandon psychotherapy when the interaction between 
patient and therapist approximates conditions within the 
family at the time the patient left home. Dependent 
patients of overprotective parents leave therapy to avoid 
the smothered experience of adolescence. Schizophrenic 
patients who function only as part of a symbiotic unit 

leave therapy, usually to relapse, when the symbiosis 
with the therapist is interrupted. Obsessional patients 
who have been overwhelmed by scruples and obligations 
at home stop treatment when continuing seems to have 
become a moral responsibility. Patients of rejecting 
parents drop out of therapy when they feel rejected. 
Patients whom parents appear to have cast in certain 
roles, abandon psychotherapy when they feel pressed by 
the therapist into reenacting those roles. It is contended 
that the therapist can prevent premature termination by 
anticipating crucial milestones in the therapy of indivi- 
dual patients and interpreting flight from therapy against 
the background of leave-taking from home—Journal: 


abstract. 
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10598. Steele, Carolyn I. (Florida State U., School of 
Social Work) Obese adolescent girls: Some diagnostic 
and treatment considerations. Adolescence, 1974(Spr), 
Vol. 9(33), 81-96.—Suggests that adolescence is a period 
of mourning for one’s dependence on parents, and that 
obesity in adolescent girls may be due to their anxiety 
about attaining an independent existence, and the 
necessary relinquishing of parents as a source of 
gratification and security. Overeating in girls can be 
viewed as a typical adolescent phenomenon only when it 
is of short duration, does not lead to excessive weight 
gain, and cessation of overeating is the result of the girl's 
own initiative. 2 case histories of "atypical" obese girls 
are presented to demonstrate the serious emotional 
complications and treatment issues involved in overea- 
ting due to a pathological "mourning" condition. 
Successful intervention depends upon the clinician's 
ability to interpret the psychological meaning of food for 
the patient. (30 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

10599. Sternbach, Richard A. & Rusk, Thomas N. (U. 
California, San Diego) Alternatives to the pain career. 
Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 1973(Win), 
Vol 10(4), 321-324.—Criticizes T. S. Szaszs 1968 
portrait of the individual who, with no demonstrable 
organic problem, suffers from unbearable and intracta- 
ble pain. It is asserted that the suffering of these patients 
is real and does not disappear by virtue of relabeling. 
Also, this symptom is personality related, culturally 
determined, and interpersonally meaningful. Problems of 
treatment include the likelihood that these patients are 
not psychologically minded, that the pain symptoms 
have become part of their identity and life-style, and that 
secondary gains (e.g., disability payments) often oe 
the onset of symptomatology. The treatment conu 
must be specific about goals and rules. The focus 0! 
treatment consists of clarifying these goals, the steps 


taken between therapy sessions, and the resistance n 
his life-style am 


progress. The role of complaints in 
interpersonal relationships is emphasized.—R. S; p 
Hans H. (Vanderbilt U.) 


10600. Strupp, 
observations Se fallacy of value-free acht 
and the empty organism: Comments on a case or 2 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 19T74(Apr), Vol. (set 
199201.— Discusses the article by R. J. Kohlenberg i 
PA, Vol 52:Issue 5). The psychotherapist awan M 
person, not a passive organism, and the e 
values inevitably influence his interactions nue is 
patient, regardless of whether the therapist seen 
made explicit Ultimately, all therapies Je erson t0 
attempts at persuading a thinking and feeling D 
behave differently.—Journal abstract. R (Veterans 

10601. Sturm, I. E. & Stuart, B. R- fects of 
Administration Hosp., East Orange, Nas t interview 
remotivation and role re-training on ea! in Mental 
presentableness. Newsletter for Researe Vol 
Health & Behavioral Sciences, 19T&(Feb). 7: 
15-19.—Assessed the relative effects of à og 
sessions of standard remotivation technique Pol with 
ma-based role retraining, and no-treatment formance 
chronic, regressed schizophrenic patiens interview 
was evaluated by judges in a standar ss scale. None 
using an inpatient interview presentablene the 3 groups: 
of the items reflected change for any o 
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Results are discussed in terms of the stringent character 
of the test Journal summary. 

10602. Sviland, Mary A. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Sepulveda, Calif.) The veteran heroin addict and 
his attitudes towards psychotherapy. Newsletter for 
Research in Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 14(4), 12-14. 
—Reports findings of the Ist 9 mo of a drug rehabilita- 
tion program for 117 veteran heroin addicts. The data 
involved 2 programs: methadone maintenance and 
detoxification. Hospitalization averaged 21 days before 
discharge to outpatient status.—Journal summary. 

10603. Veague, Pamela. Quasi-courting in the clinical 
interview. Smith College Studies in Social Work, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 44(2), 101—109.— Studied the occurrence 
of nonverbal courting behaviors between patient and 
therapist as similarly found in American courtship (a 
concept advanced by Scheflen as quasi-courting). A 
series of interviews from a convenience sample were 
observed and instances of quasi-courting noted. 26 
interviews in an adult clinic showed no instances of the 
behavior. 21 of 36 interviews in an aftercare unit did 
show occurrences. Therapists using quasi-courting were 
unexpectedly found familiar with it as a therapeutic 
technique. It is concluded that the behavior occurs with 
differential frequency related to settings and individuals. 
Possible uses and misuses are noted.—M. W. Linn. 

10604. Wilson, John R. The distinction between 
pastoral care, pastoral counselling and psychotherapy. 
International Journal of Social Psychiatry, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
19(3-4), 192-206.—Distinguishes 3 levels of pastoral 
helping activities, differentiated by the degree of training 
of the practitioner and the depth of analysis attempted in 
interaction with the client. Pastoral care requires the 
least training and deals with the client's ego functions. 
Counseling requires more specialized training and deals 
with defense mechanisms. Psychotherapists are the most 
extensively trained and their analysis penetrates to the 
client's unconscious motives. Several cases of the 
practice of pastoral care are described. (26 ref)—W. R. 

'reet. 

10605. Woolfolk, Robert L. (Rutgers State U.) The 
multimodal model as a framework for decision-making 
in psychotherapy. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
34(3, Pt. 1), 831-834.— Uses concepts of general systems 
theory to highlight the decision-making character of 
Psychotherapy and to propose a framework for increased 
Systematization of therapeutic procedures. The formal 
EE of A. A. Lazarus’s multimodal system (see 
GC, Vol 51:9730) are examined in terms of criteria 
Specifying the conditions necessary for accountability in 
Psychotherapy.—Journal abstract. 


Drug Therapy & Drug Rehabilitation 


leie - Brule, G. (Gustave Inst, Cesson, France) 
Te ating of narcotic analgesics in terminal cancer. 
Toxicol scien Journal of Clinical Pharmacology, Therapy & 
ale 1974(Apr), Vol. 9(3), 180-183. Considers 
problens ats pain and insomnia are the 3 major 
Memini which the physician must treat in patients with 
which TC. The major psychotropic compounds 

can be used to alleviate these symptoms are 


Tevie € 
Promazind) ©” chlorpromazine, diazepam, and levome- 
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10607. Calobrisi, Arcangelo. (Columbus Hosp., New 
York, N.Y.) Comprehensive alcoholism program in New — 
York City: A year's experience. New York State Journal — 
of Medicine, 1974(Apr), Vol. 74(4), 690-692. —Reports 
results of the 1971 pooling of resources by the depart- 
ment of psychiatry of Columbus Hospital, the ACCEPT i 
(Alcoholism Center Coordinating Education, Prevention » 
and Treatment) clinic of the New York Council on 
Alcoholism, the New York intergroup office of Alcohol- — 
ics Anonymous, and the New York City Police Depart- 1 
ment alcoholism program, in order to establish a 
comprehensive program for the socially intact alcoholic 
patient. It is reported that an average of 1,200 patient- 
s/yr have been treated, with encouraging results. The 
experience emphasizes the value of utilizing different — 
human systems and of a partnership between the | 
professional and paraprofessional sections, which adds a 
much needed broad spectrum of social dimensions to the 
obviously limited medical model.—Journal summary. 

10608. Cammer, Leonard, An nts as a 
prophylaxis against depression in the obsessive 
compulsive person. Psychosomatics, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
14(4), 201-206.—Conducted a study with 20 patients 
which showed that tricyclic compounds, about 10% 
effective in overcoming neurotic depression, are 
effective as prophylactic agents against recurrent depres- 
sion in the obsessive compulsive person. Approximately 
75% of the Ss showed a recurrence in an average i 
of 20 mo. All Ss had remained on the antide| 
drugs throughout the study.—A. S. Kulkarni. 

10609. Chappel 


lt." 


1, John N. (U. Chicago) —— and 
chemotherapy in drug addiction: Genocidal or lifesa- 
ving? JA MA? Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, 1974(May), Vol. 228(6), 725-728,—Considers that — 
the advantages and disadvantages of chemotherapy ef, 
methadone therapy) in treating drug d ndence are 
related to whether the addiction is viewed as a disease, - 
There is a tendency for both physicians and patients to 
view chemotherapy as à cure for what appears to bea 
chemical problem, à tendency which ignores the social, 
psychological, and interpersonal issues involved in druj 
dependence. Recent studies demonstrate the value 


in treating addiction, particularly mm 
pea ` the value of long-term ` 


i the: n 
Seng is a complex issue, and when it d à d 
the context of mutual participation im j CG 
Setzen, it can be lifesaving; however, Posed in Si 


source d 
enforced treatment program s eege? rel) 


control, it can be antitherapeuti 

— 610. Chest H. (State Hosp. or SE 
Diseases, Athens, Greece) Clinical ph 
use of a long-acting ) 
thate) in chronic et Die) Deg 
Research, 1974(Apr). Vol. 16(4), 311-315 | 
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relationship between interrupted medication and the 
recurrence of schizophrenia. It is noted that a high 
percentage of psychiatric patients on oral medication 
decline during hospitalization or after discharge because 
they do not take prescribed medication regularly. In the 
present study fluphenazine enanthate, a parenteral long- 
acting drug, was administered to 30 chronic schizophren- 
ic inpatients, many of whom had not responded to 
previous treatment. 18 Ss markedly improved, and 7 
others maintained the improvement shown with former 
treatment. It is suggested that the administration of long- 
acting drugs may be a significant factor in mental 
patients’ improvement and eventual return to the 
community.—Journal abstract. 

10611. D'Amato, C. Colucci & Luciano, L. R. (U. 
Naples, Faculty of Medicine, Italy) [First results of the 
treatment of schizophrenic subjects with "sulpiride.''] 
(Ital) Acta Neurologica, 1973(Nov), Vol. 28(6), 714—729. 
— Tested the effect of sulpiride on 11 male and 4 female 
schizophrenics 23-43 yrs old, hospitalized at the Univer- 
sity Clinic for Nervous and Mental Diseases in Naples. 
Ss displayed common characteristics, e.g, hallucinations, 

|. psychomotor disturbances, and silly behavior. Before the 
drug treatment, which lasted not less than 20 days, no 
therapy was applied. Ss were evaluated before and after 
treatment with the Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale and 
some with the Rorschach and the Tree Test also. They 
were judged clinically regarding their adaptation to the 
ward, their behavior, and laboratory results. The 15 cases 
are presented and described briefly. It is felt that 
sulpiride is a quick-acting antiautistic and resocializing 


Araujo, Gilberto; van Arsdel, 
Holmes, Thomas H. & Dudley, Donald L. Life change, 


Psychosomatic 


10613. Donlon, Patrick T. (U, California, Davis) The 
therapeutic use of diazepam for akathisia. Psychosoma- 


ment of akathisia in 13 schizophrenic outpatients 


did not afford relief of symptoms. Diphenhydramine 
hydrochloride was added to their drug regimen without 
success. Diazepam, substituted for diphenydramine and 
given at a dosage of 5 mg 3 times/day, was completely 
successful in remitting symptoms in 10 patients within 3 
days. 3 patients experienced drowsiness, and diazepam 
vas withdrawn. No side effects were observed in the 
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coping ability and chronic intrinsic asthma. Journal of 


10614. Ehrensing, Rudolph H., et al. (Louisiana State 
U., Medical School, New Orleans) Affective state and 
thyrotropin and Prolactin responses after repeated 
injections of thyrotropin-releasing hormone in depres. 
sed patients. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(]un), 
Vol. 131(6), 714—718. —Gave 8 patients with serious 
depression 1,000 ug of thyrotropin-releasing hormone 
(TRH) or saline intravenously for 3 days in a double- 
blind study. All patients then received 1,000 ug of TRH 
daily for the next 7 days. The group receiving saline 
showed the greatest improvement; only 1 patient 
improved substantially while receiving TRH. Plasma 
thyrotropin and prolactin responses to TRH were 
distinctly diminished in 3 of the most severely depressed 
patients. It is suggested that in depression the primary 
value of TRH may be asa diagnostic tool in differentia- 
ting among various types of depression. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

10615. Ellis, M. J.; Witt, Peter A.; Reynolds, Ronald 
& Sprague, Robert L. (U. Illinois) Methylphenidate and 
the activity of hyperactives in the informal setting. 
Child Development, 1974(Mar), Vol. 45(1), 217-220. 
—Notes that the ingestion of methylphenidate has been 
found to have beneficial effects on the classroom 
behavior of hyperactive children. Yet data from 2 
preliminary studies suggests that it does not disturb x 
behavior of hyperactive children playing in an iE 
setting. In the present test, using a photographic recor 
with 9 8-10 yr old antisocial, hyperactive children, 
multiple measures related to activity and SE 
were derived and used to test for the effects of .10, 1 d 
and 1.00 mg/kg of methylphenidate relative to me " 
placebo. There were no discriminable effects. E 
presumed that methylphenidate's action does m of 
fluence energy expenditure patterns but that its a SS 
action involves attentional mechanisms. Methylp En 
le seems to improve tractability and learning n Ze 
tions involving clear-cut task demands and Ee 
pliance, yet leaves informal behavior undis 
—Journal abstract. 

10616. Evans, W.; Gensler, F.; Blackwell, B. 
Galbrecht, C. (U. Cincinnati, Medical Schoo) T 
effects of antidepressant drugs on pain relie: s A Vol 
in the chronically ill. Psychosomatics, 1973(J E sio 
14(4), 214-219.—Randomíy allocated 22 patie doxepin 
were taking oral analgesics at least once daily to An 

CH Les: e was 25 mg 
or placebo in a double-blind study. Dosag lacebo an 
later raised to 50 mg, 3 times/day. Both Pn an 
doxepin decreased the symptoms of K change in 
reduced the need for the analgesics. T! E whose 
analgesic use seemed to be the same for pa atients who 
symptoms of depression improved and for P 
did not improve. (17 ref)—A. S. Kulkarni. 

10617. Ferngren, H. G. (Karolinska 
holm, Sweden) Diazepam treatment E 
sions in children: A report of 41 patients, i 

Dr ), Vol. 15()); Id 
plasma levels. Epilepsia, 1974(Mar), 15 yr 9 
—Administered 1-9 mg of diazepam to © 
inpatients with prolonged convulsions. 


Hosp. 
convu'- 
ute ith 


ures Were 
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arrested in 29 Ss (71%), but recurred within 12 hrs in 14. 
Respiratory arrest occurred in 2 Ss after iv diazepam but 
in no S after intramuscular injection. Plasma levels of 
diazepam and N-desmethyldiazepam in 3 Ss showed that 
diazepam declines rapidly after intravenous injection; 
levels above 130 mg/ml were necessary to keep 1 S free 
of seizures. (French, German, & Spanish summaries) (15 
ref)—Journal summary. 

10618. Fracchia, John; Sheppard, Charles & Merlis, 
Sidney. (Central Islip State Hosp., Research Div., Long 
Island, N.Y.) Treatment patterns in psychiatry: Clinical 
and personality features of elderly hospitalized patients 
during milieu, single-drug and multiple-drug programs. 
Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 1974(May), 
Vol. 22(5), 212-216.—Administered a battery of psycho- 
logical tests, including the MMPI, Raven's Progressive 
Matrices, the Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test, and the 
Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale to 25 male elderly 
psychiatric patients who were not receiving any psycho- 
tropic medication, 45 who received 1 psychotropic drug, 
and 20 who received 2 or more drugs. Ss who received 
drugs had personality profiles indicative of less control 
of impulses and were less anxiety-binding than Ss who 
received no drugs. There were no significant differences 
between the 3 groups on measures of intellectual 
functioning, emotional characteristics, or individual 
psychiatric symptoms. It is suggested that psychiatric 
treatment modes may be mediated more on the basis of 
reactive personality features than on the basis of clinical 
differences in pathology.—Journal abstract. 

10619. Fyré, Bengt; Wode-Helgodt, Birgitta; Borg, 
Stefan & Sedvall, Góran. (Karolinska Inst., St. Góran's 
Hosp., Stockholm, Sweden) The effect of chlorpromazi- 
ne on homovanillic acid levels in cerebrospinal fluid of 
schizophrenic patients. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 
35(4), 287-294.—Used a mass fragmentometric method 
for determination of homovanillic acid (HVA) levels in 
cerebrospinal fluid of acutely admitted schizophrenic 
patients (6 male and 18 female 18-58 yr olds). Spinal 
puncture was performed before and 12 days following 
the beginning of chlorpromazine treatment (200-600 
mg/day). The level of HVA before treatment was 
Significantly higher in women than in men. Chlorproma- 
zine treatment resulted on the average in a more than 2- 
fold elevation of the HVA level. There were marked 
individual differences in the effect. Results are compati- 
ble with the view that therapeutic doses of chlorpromazi- 
ne accelerate brain dopamine synthesis in man. A close 
analysis of the relation between effects of chlorpromazi- 
ne on brain dopamine synthesis and psychotic and motor 

thavior in schizophrenic patients seems required. (25 
Tef) —ournal abstract. 
_ 10620. Gallant, Donald M., et al. (Tulane U., Medical 
SEN Penfluridol: An efficacious long-acting oral 
lee compound. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
Set um), Vol. 131(6), 699—702.—Conducted a 6-mo 
€ uation of penfluridol with 50 severely ill schizo- 
Phrenic inpatients. After an initial 3-mo stabilization 
En the patients were divided into 2 equal groups and 
eg evaluation of penfluridol vs placebo was 
of Se Results indicate that weekly administration 
A pen uridol (1 oral dose) provided relatively safe and 
quate control of severely ill schizophrenic patients 
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and displayed efficacy similar to that of the shorter- 
acting antipsychotic agents. It is concluded that this 
medication may prove to be of invaluable help in 
maintaining the schizophrenic patient in his community. 
—Journal abstract. 

10621. Gallen, Melvin. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Houston, Tex.) Toward an understanding of 
follow-up research with alcoholics. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 877-878.—Continued 
and frequent contact with 48 alcoholics after hospitaliza- 
tion resulted in a low attrition rate, reliable data, and 
additional treatment effects, which are not typical if 
follow-up is viewed narrowly from a traditional experi- 
mental frame of reference. It is concluded that only 
when this alternative understanding of follow-up as a 
continuous process is adopted are treatment effects 
maximized and reliable self-reports for all Ss obtained. - 
—Journal abstract. 

10622. Glaser, Frederick B.; Adler, Freda; Moffett, 
Arthur D. & Ball, John C. (Medical Coll. of PEE 

ity of 


. Goldstein, Stan! E. (Royal Ottawa Hosp.. 
10624. Gol n, ley dune n ge "m 
1 Therapeutic Research, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
$16 323. Conducted a 6-wk trial with mesoridazine 
(10-200 mg/day) in 43 geriatric inpatients. P 
and nurse's evaluations were completed SN 

and after the study d that 3 

idered to be much improved, 
1 wes uichanged, and 2 were worse. The commonest 
side effect was drowsiness, occurring i 


group.—Journal abstract. i 
David J. & Shader, Richard 
SE Clinical Pharmacology 


Massachusetts General Hosp., 

es Boston) Drug abuse and the ider? E vay) 
physician. American Journal of Psychiatry, We 
Vol. 131(5), 559-562.—Argues that physicians un ki 
emergency treatment facilities seldom are Sec: b 
make hasty judgments regarding PT requently PY is 

neci " ^M n 

fon Ko p^ p: barbiturales and major tranquilizers in 
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the emergency room. Symptoms and treatment of Opiate, 
|| sedative-hypnotic, alcohol, amphetamine, hallucinogen, 
_ and anticholinergic overdose are mentioned. The need 
for sedatives and tranquilizers should be carefully 
assessed before they are administered. Drug-induced 
agitation or panic will often subside spontaneously or in 
Tesponse to reassurance, obviating the need for coadmin- 
istration of sedatives. It is suggested, moreover, that 
emergency treatment of drug overdose and adverse 
reactions should be followed by referral of the drug 
abuser to addiction-treatment facilities. (31 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

10626. Greenblatt, Robert B. & Bruneteau, Daniel W. 
(Medical Coll. of Georgia, Augusta) Menopausal head- 
aches: Psychogenic or metabolic? Journal of the Ameri- 
can Geriatrics Society, 1974(Apr), Vol. 22(4), 186—190. 
—Describes the use of constant, adequate dosages of 
estrogen, androgen or estrogen-androgen combinations 
to provide relief from the migraine and migrainoid 
headaches often experienced by menopausal women. 
Findings suggest that brain bioamines may be implicated 
in the “headache complex.” 

10627. Grof, P., et al. (McMaster U., Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada) Doxepin versus amitriptyline in 
depression: A sequential double-blind study. Current 
Therapeutic Research, 1974(May), Vol. 16(5), 470-476. 
—Compared doxepin to amitriptyline in a 4-wk double- 
blind clinical study with 22 depressed patients. Results 
show that doxepin was equal to amitriptyline in overall 
antidepressant activity and seemed particularly benefi- 
cial for the symptoms of anxiety, retardation, and 
hypochondriasis. Its administration was associated with 
fewer side effects, indicating that doxepin is 1 of the best- 
tolerated tricyclic antidepressants. The drug may be the 
treatment of choice for patients suffering from depres- 
sion concomitant with a somatic disease involving 
cardiovascular or autonomic nervous Systems.—Journal 
abstract. 

Fred & Starkey, 
Gerald. (Denver Dept. of Health & Hosp., Comprehen- 
sive Community Mental Health Center, Colo.) Narcotic 
by police Physician. International 
Journal of Social Psychiatry, 1973(Fal), Vol. 19(3-4), 
230-235.— Describes the extent of narcotics addiction in 
Denver, Colorado, and the early stages of establishing an 
experimental methadone treatment Program. Special 
attention is given to policies designed to prevent client 
abuse of the program and promote continued drug 
independence. A preliminary report on the progress of 37 
clients is given.—W. R. Street, 

10629. Henik, Willy & Domino, George. Selected 
psychological changes in heroin addicts undergoing a 


methadone maintenance treatment Program. Journal of 


the Bronx State Hospital, 1974(Win), Vol. 2(1), 45-50. 
—Used Rotter's Internal-External Control Scale and 5 
time perspective tasks to study changes in the control 
expectancies and future time Perspective of 31 narcotic 
addicts participating in a methadone maintenance 
treatment program. A 9-wk test-retest design with a 
matched control group of 31 waiting-list addicts was 
utilized. Significant changes in control expectancies and 
selected aspects of future time perspective were obtained, 
eflecting the change in the personal and social status of 
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the addict undergoing a com rehensive treat 
gram. (16 ref)—Journal birde. RS: 

10630. Johnson, Albert & O'Rourke, Kelly, (U.S; AT 
Force Medical Center, Aeromedical Services, Andrews 
Air Force Base, Washington, D.C.) Drug rehabilitation 
in the combat zone. Military Medicine, 1974(May), Vol, 
140(5), 362-366.— Describes the operation of and sery- 
ices offered by a drug rehabilitation program at Phan 
Rang Air Base in South Vietnam. A 3-component 
Program was instituted: prevention, isolation from the 
source, and treatment for rehabilitation of the heroin 
user. Evaluation and treatment procedures included 
weekly urine testing, free radical assay technique tests 
(FRAT), psychological test assessment, and individual 
and group therapy. Most of the patients treated were 
classified as “drug addicts,” as compared to situational 
drug abusers; the addicts had pre-Vietnam histories of 
heroin involvement and the drug subculture. It was 
generally found to be impossible to deal with these drug 
addicts within the scope of this program. Situational 
abusers were relatively open to therapy, willing to admit 
their problems, and were generally rehabilitated success- 
fully. The physical withdrawal, psychological withdraw- 
al and reorientation portions of the program are 
discussed, as well as the role of the staff and comman- 
ding officers of the air base. Factors in the overall 
success rate of 73% are examined.—L. Gorsey. 

10631. Jus, K., et al. (St. Michel-Archange Hosp, 
Quebec, Quebec, Canada) Studies on the action of 
certain pharmacological agents on tardive dyskinesia 
and on the rabbit syndrome. International Journal of 
Clinical Pharmacology, Therapy & Toxicology, Me 
Vol. 9(2), 138-145.—Reports the results. of clinical E 
polygraphic studies on the effects of a single iv n n 
benztropine (2 mg), diazepam (10 mg), dent 
toin (100 mg), and a single orally administered sel 
tryptophan (120 mg/kg of body weight) SR 
dyskinesia and the “rabbit syndrome" in 14 45- TET 
patients with tardive dyskinesia and 6 42-67 MES iie 
a rabbit syndrome. Results show that (a) Wei 
was effective in treating the rabbit syndrome, SCH in 
produced short-term reductions of muscle e 
tardive dyskinesia; (b) diazepam was effective GE 
conditions, but caused a simultaneous Kr, in 
level of attention; (c) diphenylhydantoin was € tients but 
approximately 50% of the tardive dyskinesia pa tophan 
ineffective in the rabbit syndrome; and (d) ferens 
was ineffective in both conditions. A significant p 
ce was found in the values of excretion of oa tophan 
pathway metabolites after administration o A, dy o 
to the patient and a control group. A Jon d (36 rel) 
diphenylhydantoin administration is suggestec- : 
—Journal abstract. S illiam J- 

10632. Klawans, Harold L. & Weiner, A 
(Michael Reese Medical Center, Div. a j- 
Chicago, Ill.) The effect of d-amphetamirt eh Vol 
form movement disorders. Neurology, . (10 mg intra- 
24(4), 312-318.—Gave dextroamphetamPe ea, 3 with 
venously) to 4 patients with Huntington s sociate! 
Sydenham's chorea, and 1 with chora SS E i 
systemic lupus erythematosus, as We ed already exis: 
volunteers. Dextroamphetamine worsen! 


t i 
5 ient but nO! 
ting chorea, and elicited chorea in 1 patien 
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the normal individuals. Since the dopamine antagonist, 
haloperidol, blocked this effect, dextroamphetamine may 
elicit chorea through a striatal dopaminergic mechanism. 
Data suggest that altered striatal dopamine sensitivity is 
a necessary factor in dextroamphetamine-induced cho- 
rea and that a similar alteration in striatal dopaminergic 
sensitivity may be present in chronic amphetamine 
abusers with chorea and paranoid psychoses. (50 ref) 
Journal abstract. 

10633. Kémpf, D. & Neundörfer, B. (U. Heidelberg, 
Neurological Clinic, W. Germany) [Neurotoxic side 
effects of piperazine in adults: Epileptic twilight state 
with myoclonia.] (Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und 
Nervenkrankheiten, 1974, Vol. 218(3), 223-233.—During 
piperazine medication for a worm infection an epileptic 
semiconscious state accompanied by myoclonic jerks 
occurred in a 44-yr-old patient. The patient had a history 
of petit mal epilepsy in childhood but had been free of 
attacks for the intervening 30 yrs. The myoclonic jerks 
were not correlated with the discharges in the EEG. The 
symptoms are discussed together with the literature. (31 
ref) — English abstract. 

10634. Lapierre, Y. D. (U. Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) 
Galvanic skin responses (GSR) and plethysmographic 
changes induced by chlorimipramine, imipramine and 
placebo. Current Therapeutic Research, 1974(May), Vol. 
16(5), 461-469. —Reports a double-blind placebo-con- 
trolled study of the GSR and peripheral plethysmogra- 
phic changes associated with treatment with imipramine 
and chlorimipramine using 45 neurotic patients. Previous 
evidence indicates that chlorimipramine is absorbed 
more quickly than imipramine and that it has a biphasic 
mode of action. In the present study after 48 hrs of 
treatment, GSR changes suggested an increased arousal 
with chlorimipramine in comparison with imipramine 
and placebo, whereas plethysmographic responses sug- 
gested decreased arousal at 48 and at 168 hrs. Correla- 
lions of improvement in the Max Hamilton Anxiety 
Rating Scale and an anxiety symptom checklist with 
these psychophysiological measurements indicate the 
usefulness of these parameters in the assessment of drug 
effect. It is suggested that chlorimipramine has a 
biphasic mode of action and that its effect involves both 
noradrenergic and serotoninergic mechanisms.—Journal 
abstract. 

10635. Lingl, F. A. (Case Western Reserve U.) 
edel comparison of haloperidol and thioridazine 
p: den resistant psychoneurotic outpatients. 

‘ychosomatics, 1973(Jul), Vol. 14(4), 235-240.— Carried 
Géi à double-blind comparison of haloperidol and 
eae administered in low daily doses to 32 
Teatment-resistant psychoneurotic outpatients. Both 
drugs produced reductions in all target symptoms 
Haloperidol appeare 4 SL SOR Da 
Rene Ze ppeared to be more effective in reducing 
c ty, agitation, and tension, while thioridazine was 
“perior in alleviating insomnia. 75% of the haloperidol 
Ss and 50% of the thioridazi i od 
éxcellent respon hioridazine Ss evidenced good-to- 
effects obs sponses. For both drugs the number of side 
Were Ce was the same, although the side effects 
haloperiol ks in character. It is concluded that both 
treatments x thioridazine constitute safe and effective 
where She the type of patient studied, particularly 
treatments have been ineffective or poorly 
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tolerated, or where they have been 
has developed. (16 ref ii stony and tolerance 

10636. Mars, Harold. (Mt. Sinai Hosp, Div. of 
Neurology, Cleveland, O.) " and 
a in Parkinson disease: Metabolic t 

rchives of Neurology, 1974(Jun), Vol, 306), 444-447. 

10637. McLaughlin, B. & Kulkarni, A. S. Comparative 
evaluation of injectable and 
piperacetazine. Psychosomatics, 1973(Jul), Vol. 14(4 

ez ) KA 
220-221 -—Compared injectable forms of 2 antipsychotic 
agents, piperacetazine and chlorpromazine, for their 
effectiveness with 26 agitated, acute schizophrenic 
patients. Evaluation instruments were the Target Symp- 
tom Rating Scale, Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale, and 
Clinical Global Impression, Significant improvement, 
with absence of treatment emergent symptoms, was 
noted for both drug-treatment groups. Tor juivalent 
clinical results, piperacetazine required a smaller milli- 
gram dose than chlorpromazine.— Journal abstract. 

10638. McMahon, F. Gilbert, et al. (Tulane U. — 
Medical School) Study of a new antihypertensive — 
(guanabenz). Current The) tic Research, \974( May), 
Vol. 16(5), 389-397.—Results of several studies with — 
normotensive and hypertensive patients show that j 
guanabenz (Wy-8678), a guanidine-type antihypertensi- | 
ve, significantly reduced mean blood pressure when Ss 
were in standing, sitting, and supine positions. No toxic ` 
or serious adverse effects were found. : 

10639. Monti, Jaime M.; Trenchi, Hugo M.; Morales, ` 
Francisco & Monti, Luis. (Hosp. de Clinicas, Montevi- 
deo, Uruguay) Flunitrazepam (Ro 5-4200) and sleep 
cycle in insomniac patients. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, 
Vol. 35(4), 371-379.—Assessed the action of Deeg 
am (Ro-5-4200), a benzodiazepine derivative, on the- 
sleep cycle of 6 male and 6 female insomniac patients by 
means of all-night recordings. Baseline placebo nights 
were compared with the drug (2-8 mg orally) and with 
the placebo postdrug nights. Flunitrazepam induced a 
shift to faster frequencies of the EEG and a disappearan- 
ce of Sleep Stages 3 and 4, while Stage 2 was increased. 
In 10 Ss the compound was effective in inducing and 
maintaining sleep (decrease in NREM sleep latency, 
wake time, and number of wakes) throughout the drug 
administration period. Both NREM and REM sleep 
were increased, the latter most likely in relation Io à 
blockade of processes precluding NREM emergence. 
The hypnotic action of flunitrazepam was still present 
during the Ist withdrawal night, indicating a carry-over 


effect.—Journal abstract. 
. & Beck, Aaron T. (U. 
10640. Morris, Jeffery B. & ^ 


nsylvania) The efficacy of i 
P of zs (1958-1972). Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1974(May), Vol. 30(5), 661-674 ae 
extensive review of published research on the efficacy 
antidepressant medications. To overcome the rec D 
tencies of previous reviews, 146 double-blind E 
medications actively promoted in the US s eine?" ` 
sants during 1972 are included. In sO p 
studies of lithium carbonate, às well as 5 0! zh p és 
actively promoted as antidepresan aa Ke 
States at that time, are considered. Resi a SC 
antidepressants to be significantly more elec a | 
placebo in 


61 of 93 group comparisons. 
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reported a placebo as more effective than a tricyclic. The 
2 MAO inhibitors that were actively marketed as 
antidepressants in the United States were significantly 
more effective than a placebo in 8 of 13 comparisons. 
Lithium carbonate was not conclusively shown to be an 
effective antidepressant on the basis of 8 double-blind 
reports. (185 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10641. O’Connell, Ralph A. (St. Vincent’s Hosp. & 
Medical Center, New York, N.Y.) Lithium carbonate: 
Psychiatric indications and medical complications. New 
York State Journal of Medicine, 1974(Apr), Vol. 74(4), 
649-653.—Reviews the psychiatric indications for the 
medical complications of Li, CO ,. A 5-yr experience 
with over 75 patients on lithium is described and the 
pertinent reports from the world literature are referred 
to. Lithium is indicated for the treatment and prevention 
of manic-depressive psychoses. The acute toxic reactions 
and long-term complications are described. (39 ref) 

10642. Ornston, Darius; Schwartz, Marc; Smith, D. 
Clint & Stern, Stanley. Laboratory studies for every 
medicated outpatient: Are they really necessary? 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), Vol. 131(6), 
711-714.—Although laboratory tests are useful in some 
cases, the value of routine blood studies for every patient 
who takes psychotropic medication is questioned. Re- 
sults are reported from a questionnaire distributed to all 
members (N — 140) of a local psychiatric society 
concerning usual practice among psychiatrists in regard 

to laboratory tests. Summarizing data from the 83 
Tespondents, and arguments for and against routine 
laboratory studies for all outpatients, it is concluded that 
Toutine studies provide little useful information. 
—Journal abstract. 

10643. Post, Robert M.; Kotin, Joel & Goodwin, 

Frederick K. (National Inst. of Mental Health, Bethesda, 
Md.) The effects of cocaine on depressed patients. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(May), Vol. 131(5), 
511-517.— Cocaine, administered orally to 12 inpatients 
with endogenous depressive illness, did not consistently 
affect vital signs or depressive symptomatology, but it 
did decrease REM sleep and total sleep time. When 
administered iv in the context of a therapeutic interview, 
cocaine caused large, rapid increases in pulse and blood 
pressure concomitant with profound mobilization of 
affect and tearfulness. Infusions that caused lesser 
Changes in vital signs were associated with milder 
degrees of affective change and less dysphoria. Thus, 
while cocaine was capable of eliciting positive affective 
change (such as calmness and elation) in depressed Ss, 
affective flooding and dysphoric components were often 
admixed, indicating that cocaine’s effect in this context 
could not be classified simply as antidepressant. (49 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10644. Resnick, Richard B.; Volavka, Jan; Freedman, 
Alfred M. & Thomas, Muriel. (New York Medical Coll., 
N.Y.) Studies of EN-1639A (naltrexone): A new narcotic 
antagonist. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 131(6), 646-650.—Studied EN-1639A (naltrexone) 
in 37 21-40 yr old heroin addicts with a 2-20 yr history 
of opiate addiction. Naltrexone was clinically useful, 
with a low incidence of side effects, lack of toxicity, high 
degree of acceptability to the patient, and capacity to 
antagonize the euphoric effects of heroin for up to 72 hrs 
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after a single oral dose. Findings Provide a basis for 
expanding studies of the clinical efficacy of naltrexone in 
the treatment of opiate dependence.—Journal abstract, 

10645. Resnick, Richard; Fink, Max & Freedman, 
Alfred M. (New York Medical Coll., Flower & 5th ave 
Hosp., N.Y.) High-dose cyclazocine therapy of Opiate 
dependence. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(May), 
Vol. 131(5), 595—597.—23 former heroin-addicted males 
who had been stabilized on 4-5 mg of cyclazocine per 
day had their dosage increased to 10-30 mg per day, 
These increases resulted in mild, transient side effects, 
The narcotic-blocking activity of cyclazocine was exten- 
ded to 48 hrs by a daily dose of 10 mg and to 72 hrs by 
20 mg. A daily dose of 30 mg increased its blocking 
activity at 48 hrs but not at 72 hrs.—Journal abstract. 

10646. Rickels, Karl, et al. (U. Pennsylvania Hosp.) 
Chlormezanone in anxiety: A drug rediscovered? Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(May), Vol 131(5), 
592-595.—Tested the efficacy of chiormezanone, a 
minor tranquilizer, in a 6-wk, double-blind trial with 154 
anxious outpatients. Results show that the drug was 
significantly more effective than placebo and as effective 
as chlordiazepoxide. Although more sedation and side 
effects were noted with chlormezanone than with 
chlordiazepoxide, there was no more attrition, Suggesting 
the possible use of chlormezanone as an antianxiety 
agent. 
$ 10647. Rosenblatt, Seymour & Chanley, Jacob D. (Mt. 
Sinai School of Medicine, City U. New York) Measuring 
the pharmacological action of imipramine in the 
treatment of depressions. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 30(4), 456-460.—Determined the phar- 
macological action of imipramine hydrochloride bya 
method involving the infusion of tritiated norepi RAiN 
and measuring the tritiated metabolites in the urine d Ge 
depressed inpatients. The effects of similar dod 
imipramine on norepinephrine metabolism varie x 
tween Ss and were probably due to individual B 
in drug metabolism. A significant correlation was SM 
between an index of the reuptake inhibition by WU 
ne on peripheral sympathetic nerve endings and M 
vement in the Ss' clinical state. (29 ref)—Journal WEN 

10648. Schenk, P. (Karolinska Hosp., Se E 
Sweden) Clinical and audiometric experiments Si ps 
the analgesic effect of pentazocine. Internat 
nal of Clinical Pharmacology, Therapy & n experi- 
1974(Mar), Vol. 9(2), 108-113.—Reports a 2-pai one 
ment to assess the effects of pentazocine SE Es 
99 patients suffering from postoperative pain. ple to take 
ne was an effective analgesic for patients E ain by @ 
oral medication. The measurement of clinic tin 
cross-modality comparison with the intensity ue. Blo 
stimuli was found to be an effective tec stration 
level measurements performed after the a ents of pain 
of pentazocine were correlated to measurem: 
sensation. 

10649. Seedat, Y. K. & Reddy, J. (oA (tenuate 
South Africa) Diethylpropion hydrochl c agents in tl 
dospan) in combination with hypotens ya pertension- 
treatment of obesity associated with Mid 165): 
Current Therapeutic Research, DIAY 'oroduced à 
398-413.—Diethylpropion hydrochlori ie P 'hypertensi- 
significant weight reduction in 29 of 32 ol 
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ve patients in whom dietary restrictions had failed. A 
drop in blood pressure also occurred, but no conclusion 
could be drawn since Ss were on other hypotensive 
agents. Side effects were minimal. 

10650, Sethna, E. R. (All Saints’ Hosp., Birmingham, 
England) A study of refractory cases of depressive 
illnesses and their response to combined antidepres- 
sant treatment. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 124, 265-272.— Gave patients suffering from depres- 
sive illnesses which were resistant to treatment by 
tricyclic antidepressants, monoaminoxidase inhibitors, 
and electroconvulsive therapy a combination of phenel- 
zine and amitriptyline. Patients were all suffering from 
neurotic depression with longstanding neurotic and 
personality disorders. Combined antidepressant therapy 
proved to be significantly more effective. Adverse side 
effects were no worse. Possible reasons for adverse 
reactions reported in the literature are discussed, and the 
ways of preventing them are suggested. (53 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

10651. Singh, Man M. & Kay, Stanley R. Therapeutic 
antagonism between neuroleptics and anticholinergic 
anti-parkinsonism agents in schizophrenia. Journal of 
the Bronx State Hospital, 1974(Win), Vol. 2(1), 8-20. 
—Notes that it is common practice to combine antipar- 
kinsonism drugs with neuroleptics in the treatment of 
schizophrenia. However, data from the present 3 studies, 
involving acute, subacute, and chronic patients 
(N = 35), show that the 2 groups of drugs are in many 
ways antagonistic and that this practice is counterthera- 
peutic, The antiparkinsonism drugs had adverse effects 
on the therapeutic course of social, cognitive, and 
arousal-related dysfunctions which characterize schizo- 
phrenia. These effects were, however, not uniform from 
one S to another. Ss with good therapeutic outcome were 
affected much more extensively than others. Nosologi- 
cally, the nonparanoids seemed more susceptible than 
the paranoids. Some of the most marked therapeutic 
reversals were seen in Ss exhibiting catatonic withdrawal 
and hostile, suspicious withdrawal. Some practical and 
theoretical implications of these data are discussed, and 
Tecommendations for practical management of neurolep- 
Ue-treated patients are made. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10652. Stevenson, Ian; Buckman, John; Smith, Burke 
M. & Hain, Jack D. (U. Virginia, Medical School) The 
des of drugs in psychiatric interviews: Some interpreta- 
capias on controlled experiments. American Jour- 
deae hiatry, 1974(Jun), Vol. 131(6), 707-710.— Con- 
T eae pues of controlled interviews using drugs with 
payline 2 inpatients whose diagnoses included 
Coa and depression. Patients exhibited less 
vet SEN than is usually reported in drug 
Rete iss this remained true even when freer condi- 
may have UMOR The general research ambiance 

yerilicle m ibited patients and perhaps interviewers. 
feelings SN many patients reported improvement in 
correlation symptoms; these improvements showed no 
negative h the expression during the interview of 
correlate S or with derepression. Desuppression did 
ded that Ge indications of improvement. It is conclu- 
Negative f igs may provide a chemical buffer against 
*elings and thus enable the patient to talk 
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about stressful experiences and to i 
cent aon e Moda a aa 
+ Waizer, Jonas; Hoffman, Stanley P.; 
Polizoes & Engelhardt, David M. (State Ù. Nw SE 

Downstate Medical Center, Pharmacology Ri 
Unit, Brookl By. Revels 
, yn) Outpatient treatment of hyperactive 
School children with imipramine. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1974(May), Vol. 131(5), 587-591.— Treated 
19 6-12 yr old hyperactive males in an outpatient clinic 
with imipramine for 8 wks, followed by 4 wks of placebo. 
On the basis of ratings by a child psychiatrist, parents, 
and teachers, significant improvement was observed in 
hyperactivity as well as in defiance, inattentiveness, and 
sociability. Placebo treatment resulted in deterioration of 
behavior. Side effects of anorexia and insomnia were 
reported but represented no serious problem. The unique 
effects of imipramine and its advantages over CNS 
stimulants in the treatment of hyperactive children are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

10654. Weckowicz, T. E.; Nutter, R, & Gibbs, J, T. (U. 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) The effect of tranyley- 
promine (Parnate) on eyelid conditioning and paired 
associate learning in depressed patients, Pavlovian 
Journal of Biological Science, 1974(Apr), Vol. 92) 
122-123.— Tested the effect of tranylcypromine, a 
monoamine oxidase inhibitor antidepressant drug in 20 
depressed patients. 20 additional depressives received a | 
placebo. Placebo, not drug, produced a p" 
positive association between anxiety scores and both 
eyelid conditionability and paired-associate learning. 
Results fail to support the “stimulant” effect theory of 
tranylcypromine action.—J. D. Maser. 

10655. Wilkus, Robert J. & Green, John R. (U. 
Washington, Medical School, Div. of Electroencephalo- 
graphy & Clinical Neon Electroencephalo- 
graphic investigations during evaluation of the antiepl- 
leptic agent sulthiame. Epilepsia, 1974(Mar), Vol. 1501), 
13-25.—Reports a double-blind cross-over study in 
which sulthiame, a carbonic anhydrase inhibitor, and 
diphenylhydantoin were used as the sole medication for 
partial epileptic seizures. EEG changes were related to 
the drug administered to the 2| epileptic Ss. On 
sulthiame, the parieto-occipital rhythms in awake Ss 
were faster and the response to hyperventilation was less 
pronounced than in Ss treated with diphenylhydantoin, 
Epileptiform activity tended to be more frequent on 
sulthiame and was consistent with changes in the 
frequency of seizures more often than not. een 
activity was less frequent as the serum concentration ol 
dantoin increased. ie German, & Span- 
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Behavior & Group Therapy 


10657. Abrahms, Janis L. & Allen, George J. (U. 
Connecticut) Comparative effectiveness of situational 
programing, financial pay-offs and group pressure in 
weight reduction. Behavior Therapy, 1974(May), Vol. 
5(3), 391-400.—Compared the relative effectiveness of 
financial remuneration, situational eating management, 
and social pressure procedures in a weight reduction 
program for 49 overweight females conducted by 2 
female therapists. Results indicate that a combination of 
situational management and monetary pay-offs for 
weight loss was not reliably more effective than beha- 
vioral management techniques. Both of these procedures 
led to significantly greater weight loss at posttreatment 
assessment than social pressure or no treatment. Weight 
loss as a result of participation was maintained over a 2- 
mo follow-up period. Therapist specificity and intra-S 
variability in weight fluctuation are ruled out as 
competing hypotheses, and suggestions regarding me- 
thods of increasing the efficacy and replicability of 
weight-control programs are made.—Journal abstract. 

10658. Abramowitz, Stephen I. & Abramowitz, 
Christine V. (Interuniversity Center, Nashville, Tenn.) 
Psychological-mindedness and benefit from insight- 
oriented group therapy. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1974(May), Vol. 30(5), 610-615.—Investigated the utility 


of the psychological-mindedness construct as a prognos- 
ticator of outcome in insight- and noninsight-oriented 
group therapies among 26 undergraduates who respon- 
ded to an announcement of the availability of interperso- 
nal adjustment groups. Checks were made to assure that 
the single therapist conducted each 10-session, 15-hr 
treatment as prescribed. Ss completed a battery of 
| reliability and outcome measures including the Barrett- 

Lennard Relationship Inventory, the State-Trait Anxiety 
| Inventory, 2 measures of self-esteem, an alienation scale, 

and a most-pressing-problem severity index. Persons 

who entered their insight-grounded group experience, 
having greater psychological Sophistication (measured by 
A. Tolor's and M. Reznikoff's Insight Test), also made 
more psychosocial strides, whereas their counterparts 
who received the noninsight group therapy fared no 
better than the less Psychologically minded members. 
Results regarding the notion of perceived therapist 
relatability as a moderator of psychotherapeutic change 
are equivocal, leaving open the possibility that the 
potentiating effects of psychological Sophistication are 
mediated primarily by cognitive mechanisms. (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10659. Ambrosino, Salvatore V. & De Fonte, Teresa 
M. (Children's Developmental Center, Rego Park, N.Y.) 
A psychoeducational study of the hyperkinetic syndro- 
me. Psychosomatics, 1973(Jul), Vol. 14(4, 207-213. 
— Treated 60 children with behavior therapy, including 
parent participation and the use of drugs when necessar- 
y. Beneficial results are reported. (30 ref)—A. S. 
Kulkarni. 

10660. Aveni, Carl A. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp. Behavior Therapy Unit, Brockton, Mass.) A 
behavior therapy program on a psychiatric ward. Social 
Work, 1974(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 136-138.— Describes a 
behavior therapy program conducted with 36 chronic 
psychiatric inpatients on a locked hospital ward. After 
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baseline data on the kind and frequency of maladaptive 
or disruptive behaviors were obtained, Ss were given in- 
hospital work and a list of the Progressive steps through 
which they could obtain discharge. Staff Cooperation was 
elicited through the use of behavior therapy seminars 
which outlined Program goals and implementation, 
Results indicate a reduction in specific disruptive 
behavior. It is suggested that the outcome was successful 
because the consequences of inappropriate behaviors 
were clearly specified and consistently applied, appro- 
priate behavior was reinforced, and patients had less 
unstructured time that might encourage maladaptive 
behavior.—A. Olson. 

10661. Balgopal, P. R. & Hull, R. F. (U. Maryland, 
School of Social Work & Community Planning, Baltimo- 
re) Keeping secrets: Group resistance for patients and 
therapists. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 
1973(Win), Vol. 10(4), 334-336. —Reports experiences of 
an outpatient therapy group over a 2-yr period. 2 aspects 
are emphasized: a special form of resistance and the 
crucial relationship between the cotherapists. The group 
consisted of 6 male and female college students having 
problems in self-esteem, dependency needs, and interper- 
sonal relationships. The group was open-ended and met 
2 times/wk. As a way of withholding information, 
students kept secrets (i.e., material shared by one or more 
group members but not revealed during the sessions). 
The therapist may be involved unconsciously in this and 
promote it as a defense against his own internal conflicts. 
The exposure of information about a group member 
which had been previously kept secret by both herself 
and one of the therapists is discussed in detail as it leads 
to a breakthrough in the effectiveness of and communi- 
cation in the group.—R. S. Albin. 3 

10662. Barbour, Alton. (U. Denver) The self disclosu- 
re aspect of the psychodrama sharing session. A 
Psychotherapy & Psychodrama, 1972, Vol. 25(4), 132- m 
— Discusses self-disclosure as a theme of EE 
After the enactment, group sharing begins. er 
members vicariously work out some of. their E 5 
difficulties by relating to the psychodramatic SE 
another person. Each group member undergoes A 
self-confrontation during the enactment of an 


o R ience also re- 
person’s psychodrama. The sharing "H psychodram. 


ns is usually 
ble for 


of its members. Both clinical p RT ` disclo- 
ind 
ial 


cial 


Psychiatry & Journal of Behavior Technology 
Therapy, 1974, Vol. 20(2), 30-37.— Discuss’ 
to the use of behavior modification GM 
applied settings. The objections and SE sit 
BM relieves symptoms and does not mE 5 
ing causes; (b) BM is an invasion of priva 2 ing goals. 
of BM places himself in a position of Orde 
techniques, or therapy for the client; ( s age 
acts as the agent of society rather than M Se 
client; (e) a person has the right to bes 
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treatment; (f) BM technology has offered no effective 
procedures to guard against its misuse; and (g) the 
responsible personal choices and values of BM users can. 
be manipulated, Each objection is refuted in detail. It is 
concluded that to prevent misuses of BM technology, 
professional vigilance and disapproval should be utilized 
by BM use along with a better understanding of the 
contingencies controlling their own behavior and use of 
some contingencies of their own to prevent themselves 
from being unduly manipulated. (43 ref)—J. Sorokac. 

10664. Bell, Robert L. (Vassar Coll.) The glass ark: A 
drug abuse treatment program. Newsletter for Research 
in Psychology, 1972(Nov), Vol. 14(4), 41-43.—Describes 
an open ward group therapy program for drug abusers. 

10665. Bernstein, Douglas A. & Nietzel, Michael T, 
(Western Washington State Coll.) Behavioral avoidance 
tests: The effects of demand characteristics and 
repeated measures on two types of subjects. Behavior 
Therapy, 1974(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 183-192.—Administered 
es of behavioral avoidance tests (BATs) involving a 
nake to 2 types of Ss (60 female undergraduates 
satisfying a Heec or 29 female ad 3 male 
volunteers for a treatment program). Level of demand 
for approach was varied by presenting the test as a 
measure of avoidance (Low Demand; L) or a measure of 
physiological reaction which required that Ss handle the 
target object (High Demand; H). All Ss were tested 
twice, half under the same level of demand and half 
under increased or decreased demand. On the Ist BAT, 
the H condition resulted in more approach and less overt 
fear behavior. Treatment volunteers showed significantly 
less approach, more overt fear, and longer latencies to 
touch, The main effect of repeated testing was significant 
for all behavioral measures, and the Treatment X Time 
interaction was significant for approach and overt fear 
measures. Ss displayed less fear on the 2nd as opposed to 
the Ist BAT. Results are discussed in terms of 3 aspects 
of outcome research.—Journal abstract. 

10666. Blanchard, Edward B. & Young, Larry D. (U. 
Mississippi, Medical Center, Jackson) Clinical applica- 
tions of biofeedback training: A review of evidence. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(May), Vol. 30(5), 
573 589.—A review of the literature indicates that only 
in the area of electromyogram feedback for muscle 
retraining, elimination of subvocal speech while reading, 
and elimination of tension headaches does the evidence 
ëlo Strong conclusions on the efficacy of biofeed- 

ack training. In the areas of elimination of cardiac 
arrhythmias, lowering blood pressure, and reducing 
Seizure frequency the results are encouraging, but are 
subject to a variety of methodological flaws. In other 
areas no firm conclusions can be drawn from the 
enable Mirnoe, (78 ref)—Journal abstract. 

- Brady, John P.; Luborsky, Lester & Kron, 
og E. (U. Pennsylvania Hosp.) Blood pressure 
freu ni in patients with essential hypertension 
Gi Eh metronome-conditioned relaxation: A prelimi- 
ones eot Behavior Therapy, 1974(Mar), Vol. 5(2). 

Studied the effects of a behavioral procedure, 
me-conditioned relaxation (MCR), on blood 
in 4 male 22-55 yr olds with essential hyperten- 
an own-control experimental design, 3 Ss 
Significant reduction in blood pressure when 


metrono; 
pressure 
Sion. In 
Showed a 


Yee eae” te de 
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MCR was instituted, Blood pressures 

MCR was discontinued, js who pe VW ke: 
administered a 2nd and protracted parted of MCR ir 
their own homes, Their blood pressures fell again, to 
diastolic levels which were 10 and 11 mm Hg below the 
levels of the Ist baseline period. One S discontinued his 
antihypertensive medication 6 mo before the final blood 
pressures were recorded.—Journal abstract. 

10668. Brasfield, Charles R. & Cubitt, Anne. (Simon 
Fraser U., Counseling Service, Burnaby, British Colum- 
bia, Canada) Changes in self-disclosure behavior follow- 
ing an intensive “encounter” experience. Cana- 
dian Counselor, 1974(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 12-21.—Studied the 
behavioral effects of encounter groups, utilizing 8 males 
and 8 females selected from a ba sde pool of 71 
undergraduates. The selection was based on a clinical 
interview conducted according to previously established 
criteria designed to identify and eliminate individuals 
with pressing psychological conflicts. Selected Ss com- 
pleted the Adjective Check List, Personal Orientation 
Inventory, and a behavioral measure of self-disclosure 
which involved disclosure of 5 items of personal 
information to a peer stranger of the same sex and of the 
opposite sex. Intimacy scores for all self-disclosures were 
recorded. 4 males and 4 females then participated in an 
encounter group while the other Ss were asked to delay 
their group participation until the following semester, At 
the end of 8 wks all Ss again completed the same 
personality and self-disclosure measures. Pre-posttest 
comparisons were computed as well as comparisons 
between the encounter group and control group. Results 
are discussed in terms of clinical and ethical considera- 
tions in conducting encounter groups, the format of the 
particular group, group leadership styles, and clinical 
aspects of the group process. (French summary) (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. ‘ ! 

10669. Bratter, Thomas E. (New York City Office of 
Probation, Group Training Project, N.Y.) Helping 
affluent families help their acting-out, alienated, drug 
abusing adolescent. Journal of Family Counseling, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 201), 22-31.—Discusses the special 
problems of therapy with the alienated, acting-out, bé 
abusing adolescent from an affluent family. When 
child is in a self-destroying crisis, parents will give the 
therapist the cooperation that is essential for treatment. 
As the patient improves, however, demonstrating more 
responsible behavior, parents may attempt 1o să age 
the therapeutic alliance in various ways. uggestions are 
made for improving parents’ behavior without Ea 
izing them or oni, to their sense of guili 

D 


the treatment, however, the ther t must 
TIS tna well dolescent himself (30 rel 


focus on the welfare of the a 
—I. Davis. 

10670. Campbell, Douglas P.; Adams, ech Ge 
Ryabik, James E. (Fort Hays Kansas State Coll.) 
contingent time-out and behavior A ^ SS 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. e fe . 
883-885.—On its evening route, 4 ntaining 

(time out) following. 7 


instance of standing, incorr 
fighting. Frequency and duration of the ene 
declined to zero or m 
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treatment, increased slightly during a 2nd baseline series, ment is found to be a laborious task—with the difficult 
and declined again during time out—Journal abstract. apparently bearing a positive relationship with E 

10671. Casey, Gerald A. (C. M. Hincks Treatment mental complexity such that both increase when one 
` Centre, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Behavior rehearsal: moves from the animal laboratory to the semicontrolled 
Principles and procedures. Psychotherapy: Theory, Re- classroom environment and finally to the management 
search & Practice, 1973(Win), Vol. 10(4), 331-333.—Des- of complex human behavior in the natural environment, 
cribes the theoretical roots, principles, components, and Proposed alternative approximations of empirical proba- 
procedures of behavior rehearsal techniques in psychoth- bility (i.e., self-reported preference, relative frequency, 
erapy. Role playing is the main vehicle of this method. A and imminent performance) are evaluated according to 
wide range of interpersonal behaviors may be rehearsed their maintenance of PRE's minimum conceptual par- 
to ensure smooth integrated performance in designated ` ameters. A general caution concerning the legitimate 
situations. Overt execution is required thus permitting citation of prior theory and/or technique for substantia- 
monitoring of target behavior by counselor and ensuing tion of current clinical or research pursuits is asserted. 
feedback. The counselor can present in a controlled — (56 ref)—Journal abstract. 
fashion the aversive eliciting stimuli of the significant 10676. Davison, Gerald C. & Wilson, G. Terence. 
other so that these stimuli can be neutralized. Compo- (State U. New York, Stony Brook) Goals and strategies 
nents of behavior most worthy of attention include in behavioral treatment of homosexual pedophilia: 
Verbal content, looking, posture, facial displays, auto- Comments on a case study. Journal of Abnormal 
nomic arousal, and some covert behaviors. Step-by-step Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 83(2), 196-198.—Offers a 
procedures include problem definition, warm-up, initial critical evaluation of a case report by R. J. Kohlenberg 
enactment, role-reversal, coaching, practice, and follow- (see PA, Vol 52:Issue 5), in which a homosexual adult 
up. (16 ref)—R. S. Albin. pedophile male learned to respond sexually to other 

10672. Cowen, Leon & Smith, Carolyn. The ultimate adult males and less to male children. Kohlenberg's 
Broup. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, ethical decision to work toward a homosexual adjust- 
1973(Win), Vol. 10(4), 339-340.—Presents an outline for ment for his client is supported; however, the strategies 
a new group therapy format. This ultimate group(TUG) adopted reflect an inadequate behavioral analysis of the 
would be open to all those who wish to enter; entry, exit client's problem. In particular, the initial decision to 
and length of stay would be individual decisions. There employ aversive procedures is questioned, given that the 
would be no formal screening procedure. 2 leaders would — client's problems included anxiety in approaching male 
come and go as they pleased and be free to use any adults. It does not seem necessary to interrupt a 
therapeutic methods they chose. Immediacy, continuity, prepotent pattern of sexual behavior before attempting 
connectedness, openness, and choice would characterize more positively to instate another set of feelings and 
the group process. Warm-ups would be individual and responses, and the apparently favorable outcome of the 
not group affairs. Therapist-leaders would have to adjust in vivo exposure regimen lends support to this view. It is 
to the on-going process, They would have less control hoped that publication of this unconventional case study 
than usual over the group’s direction. The Purpose of this will contribute to open debate of the social values that 
approach is to facilitate communication, reaching out, underlie decisions by clinicians as to their goals in 
and closeness among members.— R. S. Albin. therapy. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10673. Crowe, M. J. (U. London, Inst. of Psychiatry, 10677. Dawley, Harold & Guidry, Sal. (Veterans 
England) Conjoint marital therapy: Advice or interpreta. Administration Hosp., New Orleans, La.) Patient admin: 
tion? Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1973(Nov), Vol. istered desensitization: An innovative treatment d 
17(4), 309-315.— Discusses 3 approaches to marital proach for psychiatric in-patients. Newsletter i 2 
therapy: behavioral, interpretive, and supportive. (18 ref) search in Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 14(4) 2 og 

10674. Dailey, Dennis M. (U. Kansas, School of  — Presents a case study of patient-administered ber 
Social Welfare) Family therapy with the homosexual: A tization. The procedure was a qualified success, resul WK 
search. Homosexual Counseling Journal, 1974(Apr) Vol. in a reduction of unadaptive anxiety in the target SE 
1(2), 7-15.—Discusses the applicability of concepts from walking in crowds. There was, however, little improvi 
family therapy to the treatment of homosexual couples. entin the patient's other psychological problems. terans 

The importance of decriminalizing homosexual behavior 10678. Dawley, Harold & Wenrich, W. har oup 
and of identifying whether the client wants to change his Administration Hosp., New Orleans, La.) Mass Di 
sexual orientation is discussed, along with special desensitization in the reduction of anxiety (Non. | 
considerations in working with homosexuals who want report. Newsletter for Research in Psychology, | anxious 
or have children. Vol. 14(4), 27-29.—Randomly assigned 30 SE group 

10675. Danaher, Brian C. (U. Oregon) Theoretical nursing students to 1 of 3 groups: e othesiz- 
foundations and clinical applications of the Premack desensitization, placebo, and control. It was ur 
Principle: Review and critique. Behavior Therapy, ed that the massed-group SE ction than 
1974(May), Vol. 5(3), 307-324.— Presents an evaluative achieve a greater mean posttest anxiety Te e e hypothe- 
review of the Premack Principle (PRE). After a prelimi- either of the other groups. Results support t 
nary clarification of PRE's theoretical foundations, the sis. 
general trends in its application to classroom managem- 10679. Dorna N., Alejandro. (U. 
ent and self-management strategies are delineated and [Description of several techniques ' 
critically examined. PRE's precise empirical assessment — groups.] (Span) Cuadernos de RE e 
of relative probability via response duration measure- 25-49.—Reviews several group techniq 
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because of their potentiality for research and practical 

applications: conference, Phillips 66, simultaneous dial- 

ogs, free discussion, role-playing, symposium, risk, 
sociometric test, and T group. The usefulness and 
limitations of each technique for work with groups are 
resented.—R. Ardila. 

10680. Epstein, Norman & Shainline, Anne, (Child- 
ren's Psychiatric Center, Eatontown, N.J.) Paraprofes- 
sional parent-aides and disadvantaged families. Social 
Casework, 1974(Apr), Vol. 55(4), 230-236.—Describes a 
l-yr experimental program designed to provide a 
paraprofessional parent-aide service to chronic multi- 
problem families. Aims were to offer in-home rehabilita- 
tion, counseling, and guidance service to families with 
problems in child-rearing; to train adult paraprofession- 
als as parent-aides in family living and child-rearing with 
expertise in working with families within their home 
settings; to test the feasibility of group meetings for 
sharing problems; and to offer an alternative to 
hospitalization. 17 families were served. Aides spent 65% 
of their time in direct contact with 2076 devoted to 
telephone contacts. Parents reported marked differences 
in their living situations as a result of the help provided 
by the parent-aides.—M. W. Linn. 

10681. Fabry, Joseph B. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Application of logotherapy in small sharing groups. 
Journal of Religion & Health, 1974(Apr), Vol. 13(2), 
128-136.— Describes the theory of logotherapy proposed 
by V. Frankl. Some experiences in leading small 
logotherapy groups are discussed. Verbal communica- 
tion is one of the major methods, but hugging, touching, 
and role playing may occur spontaneously if participants 
desire. No participant is forced to speak, but whenever 
one does speak he must be honest. Findings from 2 
Surveys are reported showing the information and self- 
reported changes obtained by logotherapy participants. 
It appears that logotherapeutic meaning can also be 
obtained by sensitivity group methods. Although it is 
claimed that the leader of the small logotherapy groups 
does not willfully direct interpersonal relationships and 
communications, it is possible that participants bring 
methods practiced in other settings to the logotherapy 
meetings. Logotherapy procedures may be combined 
with other methods since they are essentially nondirecti- 
ve.— F. Hardt. 

. 10682. Ferber, Harold; Keeley, Stuart M. & 
Shemberg, Kenneth M. (Bowling Green State U.) 
Training parents in behavior modification: Outcome of 
and problems encountered in a program after Patter- 
son's work. Behavior Therapy, 1974(May), Vol. 5(3), 
815-419. Trained 7 families of children exhibiting 
SCH management problems in behavior modifica- 
; n techniques, using procedures modeled after the work 
S H R. Patterson and his associates. Outcome was 
Se by coded home observations, by parental 
fee i and by consultant and home O reports. 3 of 
RRN ous showed positive short-term changes in the 
ion SCH Measures; only 1 family showed substantial 
preti B m changes. Data collection and interpretation 

ms are discussed, as are possible reasons for the 


p i Hs 
due to obtain long-term changes for more families. 
~Yournal abstract, 
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10683. Fleiger, D. L. & Zingle, H. W. (Al 
Alcoholism & Drug Abuse Commission, ees 
Canada) Covert sensitization treatment with alcoholics 
Canadian Counsellor, 1973(0ct), Vol. 7(4), 269-277 
—Compared the effectiveness of covert sensitization 
procedures in the treatment of alcoholism with that o 
the commonly-used problem-solving approach, anc 
investigated whether female counselors using cover 
sensitization techniques would be more successful thar 
male counselors. 32 male 21-56 yr old alcoholic: 
admitted to an inpatient treatment facility were assi 
to 2 treatment groups. 4 male and 4 female stafi 
counselors who were specially trained in a cover! 
sensitization workshop worked with Ss in Group 1, and 
in Group 2 these counselors worked at least of the 
time with other staff using the problem-solving ap- 
proach. A 3-mo period of abstinence following discharge 
was used as the criterion measure, and Cautela's Alcohol 
Questionnaire and Boggs's scales of pre- and posttreat- 
ment drinking patterns were administered. ‘Although a 
slightly larger proportion of covert sensitization Ss 
abstained during the 3-mo evaluation period than Ss in 
the problem-solving group, the difference was not 
significant. There was also no significant difference in 
the success rates of female vs male cou 
Gorsey. 

10684. Floyd, William A. (Western Kentucky U.) 
use of the MMPI in marital counseling and l 
Journal of Family Counseling, 1974(Spr), Vol. 2(1), 16-21, 
—Discusses the usefulness of the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory (MMPI) as a diagnostic tool in 
marriage counseling. G. Neubeck's observations (1967 
that the struggle for dominance in marriage, 
sociability problem, and the problem of emotiona 
dependence are related to certain profiles on the MMP! 
are considered, and R, J. Swan's theory ( 1953) regarding 
the relationship between marital eier? and scores ot 
the Psychasthenia scale of the MMPI is presented 
Research on this question to date has many shortcom 
ings, and various avenues for further investigation ar 

studies, concurrent validit 
particular scales as indices o 
TL Davis. 
.) The parent as | 
therapist. MH, 1973(Spr), Vol. 57(2), 16-19. -Sugges 


RD ership in a group therapy setting. Lie 
jede 1973(Win) vel 


Zen, Describes experiences 
337-338.— Describes € c 
adult therapy group which met weekly and comio fei 
19-34 yr old clients. In response to end Verte 3 
depression within the group, which in e ^ 
doldrums,” the therapist decided to 


i T. 
members take turns being the group ear kr: 
i i dramatically mi 
hich this task was handled very d 
d conflict of each client. Yet, they adeq tel 
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kept some kind of discussion going. Case examples from 
the group are presented. The rotating patient-leader 
_ group is viewed as a logical transition between the 
‘potentially too dependency-fostering traditional therapy 
groups and the newer sink-or-swim self-help peer groups 
- or autonomous groups. This method creates new 
empathy for the task of leaders, forces the members to 
assume responsibility for themselves, and allows them to 
act out and work out problems.—R. S. Albin. 

10687. Gallen, Melvin. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp. Houston, Tex.) A note concerning follow-up 
procedures with alcoholics. Newsletter for Research in 
Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
16(1), 30-31.—Suggests that continued and frequent 
- contact with alcoholics leads to a lower attrition rate, 
- reliable data, and additional treatment effects which are 
not possible if follow-up is viewed from a traditional 
experimental frame of reference.—Journal summary. 

10688. Goldfried, Marvin R.; Decenteceo, Edwin T. & 
Weinberg, Leslie. (State U. New York, Stony Brook) 
Systematic rational restructuring as a self-control 
technique. Behavior Therapy, 1974(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 
247-254.—Attempts to place rational-emotive therapy 
within a learning framework, toward the goal of 
Systematizing therapeutic procedures which will provide 
clients with a technique for the self-control of anxiety. A 
five-step procedure is described for training the indivi- 
dual to modify the anxiety-producing set with which he 
may be approaching situations: (a) the individual is 

exposed (in imagination or role playing) to an anxiety- 
provoking situation; (b) he is asked to evaluate just how 
anxious he is; (c) he is called on to use this anxiety as a 
signal for ferreting out any self-defeating anxiety-pro- 
Voking attitudes or expectations he has about the 
situation; (d) these self-statements are reevaluated 
rationally; and (e) note is taken of the anxiety level after 
rational reevaluation. The use of hierarchically arranged 
situations is recommended in providing the client with 
practice in rational reevaluation. Some preliminary 
findings which attest to the effectiveness of this procedu- 
re are described. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10689. Hagen, Richard L. (Florida State U.) Group 
therapy versus bibliotherapy in weight reduction. 
Behavior Therapy, 1974(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 222-234. — Treat- 
ed 54 female undergraduates for Obesity under 3 
conditions: (a) group therapy, (b) use of a written 
manual (bibliotherapy), (c) group therapy and bibliother- 
apy combined. All treatment conditions produced 
significantly more weight loss than that observed in the 
35 controls (p < .01), but the treatment groups did not 

differ significantly from each other. Ss who attended 
group meetings reported their treatments to have been 
significantly more helpful (p « .05) than did Ss who 
received the manual only. No differences were Observed 
in therapist effectiveness, and a 4-wk follow-up revealed 
no significant changes in weight. While Change in 
physical activity did not differ across groups, changes in 
eating habits were significantly different across groups. 
(25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10690. Hall, Sharon M. & Hall, Robert G. (U. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Outcome and methodological 
considerations in behavioral treatment of obesity. 
Behavior Therapy, 1974(May), Vol. 5(3), 352-364. —Divi- 
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des studies determining the efficacy of behavioral 
treatment of obesity into self- and E-managed Categories, 
These studies are then reviewed with Tespect to outcome 
and adequacy of design. Methodological factors are 
considered. Conclusions with regard to outcome and 
suggestions for research are offered. (49. ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

10691. Hurvitz, Nathan. (Crenshaw Medical Arts 
Center, Los Angeles, Calif.) The family therapist as 
intermediary. Family Coordinator, 1974(Apr), Vol. 23(2), 
145-158.— Describes the intermediary functions of the 
therapist and the basis for their use. A treatment 
framework is provided by sociological theories and 
Mead's social-psychological concept of symbolic interac- 
tionalism, which views psychotherapy as functioning in 
relation to the client's significant other. The family, as a 
social system based on interaction and role relationships, 
also provides the rationale for the use of intermediary 
techniques. The therapist's intermediary activities inclu- 
de interpreter, clarifier, emissary, go-between, catalyst, 
mediator, arbitrator, negotiator, and referee. Concepts of 
significant other; learning; meaning of a situation; social 
behavior and interaction; motives; and family problems, 
predicaments, or conflicts are discussed.—M. W. Linn. 

10692. Ikuta, Takumi. (Kyushu U., Faculty of 
Medicine, Fukuoka, Japan) [A behavior therapy for 
hysterical disorder of posture and gait, "orthopedic 
behavior therapy."] (Japn) Kyushu Neuro-psychiatry, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 19(1), 28-34.—Reports the behavior 
therapy treatment of a 17-yr-old boy suffering from an 
hysterical disorder of posture and gait. No drugs were 
used to control the patient’s motivational level. Aversive 
effects were induced by mountain climbing, and the 
patient was allowed to plan and practice “self-training 
methods; however, these methods of treatment ue 
ineffective. Finally a bandage was applied to each i 
with the knee extended requiring him to walk d 
inflexible straight legs. Normal gait and pou he 
restored in 16 days by this method. Apparently v 
extinction of the conversion symptoms was prompte M 
the use of mechanical force and by the extensive eri 
given for walking under such conditions. Tm We 
follows the principles of Morita therapy, 1n dic 

e e Geer of an orthopeal! 
patient is given no choice; the addition V thopedic 
device achieved what might be called 2 EE 
behavior therapy." (English summary) ( 

Ashida. i t 

10693. Karoly, Paul. (U. Cincinnati) A 
behavioral treatment of fear of flying: A270. Pres- 


4 26: 
Behavior Therapy, 1974(Mar), Vol. 5(2)s f fear of 
? f S atment 0! 
ents a case study which describes the tre: rventions. 


4. f ` int 5 
flying, using several ae Self-desensitizalion 
e of audio-tape 


jent in the 
recordings made by the 28-yr-old e therapeu- 


(18 ref)—Journal abstract. TAR) (U. 

10694. Kauffman, James M. & be th 
Virginia) Parent control of thumba 105 -Thumbs 
Child Study Journal, 1974, Vol. 4(1), 1-19- 
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ing of a 2-yr-old girl was recorded by the parents during 
3 10-min reading baselines. In Study I, thumbsucking 
was punished by contingent termination and resumption 
of reading. Contingent reading effectively suppressed 
thumbsucking, but there was little or no generalization to 
sessions in which punishment was not applied. In Study 
II, positive reinforcement was provided for other 
(nonthumbsucking) behavior. Differential reinforcement 
of nonthumbsucking behavior effectively reduced 
thumbsucking, and generalization of control to other 
situations was easily facilitated —Journal abstract. 

10695. Kazdin, Alan E. (Pennsylvania State U.) Covert 
modeling, model similarity, and reduction of avoidance 
behavior. Behavior Therapy, 1974(May), Vol. 5(3), 
325-340.—Describes covert modeling as that which 
requires the S to imagine a model rather than to observe 
a live or film model. Similarity of the covert model to the 
avoidant S was examined ina2 X 2 design combining 2 
levels of fear-irrelevant model similarity (model of same 
age and sex as the S vs model who was much older and 
of opposite sex) and fear-relevant model similarity 
(coping vs mastery model). 25 male and 45 female snake 
avoidant undergraduates served as Ss. In 2 sessions, Ss 
imagined scenes in which the covert model interacted 
with the feared stimulus. A no-model control group, 
which imagined fear-related scenes in the absence of a 
model, was included in the design. Fear-irrelevant 
similarity contributed reliably to avoidance reduction. A 
behavioral measure of avoidance and self-report measu- 
res of affect and attitudes indicate that imagination of a 
model similar in age and same sexed led to greater 
changes than a model dissimilar on these dimensions. 
Fear-relevant similarity led to few reliable changes in 
avoidance, The greatest vicarious learning tended to 
occur in Ss who imagined a model similar in fear-related 
and nonfear-related dimensions. Results were found at 
posttreatment and at a 2-3 wk follow-up. (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10696. Keith, Kenneth D. & Lange, Brian M. (U. 
Nebraska, Lincoln) Maintenance of behavior change in 
an institution-wide training program. Mental Retarda- 
tion, 1974(Apr), Vol. 12(2), 34-37.—Evaluated behaviors 
of trainees in an institution-wide training program 3-26 
mo after their acquisition. Percentage of maintenance 
within 6 broad behavior classes was reported and 
analyzed in relation to (a) time elapsed since training, (b) 
place of residence, (c) degree of retardation, (d) staff 
e and (e) staff ratio-retardation interaction. None of 
tl ëse variables accounted satisfactorily for rather sub- 
Te anel losses of behavior. Implications of additional 
SE Studies of behavioral training are discussed, 
ri ! the suggestion that future research examine prevail- 

GE contingencies. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 
Sir A Kemp, Briony M. (Strathmont Centre, Gilles 
time Quen Australia) The modification of meal- 
Raa ing behaviour. Australian Journal of Mental 
3 Se ae 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(8), 222-225.—Reports on 
Senor ly which demonstrates that withdrawal ofa 
response reinforcer contingent upon an undesirable 
lecliniou oan act as an effective behavior modification 
spits s his program was used to modify undesirable 
table $ €sponses of a retarded 9-yr-old girl at the meal 

" tnor to the program, behavior was apparently 
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maintained by removal from the meal table as a result « 
the spitting response. In the program the S was require 
to stay at the table and the meal was removed. The me 
was returned only after 1 min of nonspitting behavio 
The program continued for 31 days with mealtim 
spitting responses declining to zero.—C. L. Nicholsoi 
10698. Khan, Aman U.; Staerk, M. & Bonk, € 
(Northwestern Medical School, Children's Memoria 
Hosp., Chicago) Role of counter-conditioning in th 
treatment of asthma. Journal o Psychosomatic Research 
1973(Dec), Vol. 17(5-6), 389-392.—Gave 20 asthmati 
8-16 yr olds a counterconditioning treatment involvin, 
training in bronchial dilation through biofeedbad 
reinforcement. A l-yr follow-up indicated that impro 
vement in the experimental group was significantl 
greater than in the control group with regard P 
frequency of asthmatic attack, emergency room visits 
and the amount of medication required.—W. Shipman 
10699. Khan, Aman U.; Staerk, M. & Bonk, C 
(Northwestern Medical School, Children’s Memoria 
Hosp.) Role of counter-conditioning in the treatment o 
asthma. Journal of Asthma Research, 1973(Dec), Vol 
11(2), 57-62.—20 asthmatic 8-16 yr olds receive 
counter-conditioning treatment which involved the 
instigation of bronchial construction followed by train 
ing in bronchial dilation through biofeedback reinfor 
cement. Results of a 1-yr follow-up study indicate that Sj 
who received training showed significantly ée 
improvement than controls in the frequency of as! matic 
attacks, number of emergency room visits, and th 
amount of medication required, Factors which contribu 
te to the occurrence of asthma attacks in children ar 
discussed. (18 ref)—Journal summary. r 
10700. Knox, Wilma J. (Veterans Administratio 
Center, Biloxi, Miss.) Effects of a domiciliary restoratio 
program on state-trait anxiety and self-ideal concepts 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(, Pt T 
689690.—Compared US disabled veterans participatin 
in a restorative program which included group therap 
and vocational counseling, with controls who did n 
participate. Both groups showed a significant increase i 
state anxiety over a 4-mo period and no changes in sel 
ideal concepts. Trait anxiety decreased in controls an 
increased in program participants. 
Teo. ee Robert J. (U. Washington, Cent 
for Psychological Services & Research) Treatment of 
homosexual pedophiliac using in vivo gd 
case study. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Ap! 
Vol. 83(2), 192-195.— Treated a 34-yr-old male who wi 
sexually attracted to male children using in vis 
desensitization. The desensitization involved à sexu 
counseling program modeled after that of W. sie 
and V. Johnson and resulted in decreased VC 
male children and increased attraction to adult mal 
—Journal abstract. e 
10702. L’Abate, Luciano. (Georgia State U. Inst f 


Psychological Services) Family enrichment program 
Ze * Family Counseling, 1974(Spr), Vol. 2 1), 32-3 


i i f family ent 
—Describes the 4 main antecedents Of ` 
chment programs (FEPs):  programed wie 
relations, the human potential Ee ste 
lay behavior, and family-life education. reg hero 
the ‘affective and cognitive aspects of family living. 
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their functions are described; overall, they are regarded 
as vehicles for training, practice, and research. The 
primary and secondary goals of the programs are 
presented. Since FEPs are still experimental, they should 
be conducted under controlled conditions. Not all 
clinical families can profit by such programs, and 
families should be carefully selected. (30 ref)—/. Davis. 
10703. Liebman, Ronald; Minuchin, Salvador & Baker, 
Lester. (Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic, Pa.) The 
use of structural family therapy in the treatment of 
intractable asthma. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(May), Vol. 131(5), 535-540.—Identifies characteris- 
tics of family organization and functioning associated 
- with psychosomatic illness in children—specifically 
chronic, severe, relapsing asthma—and reports on a 
successful therapeutic approach designed to change these 
family characteristics. Weekly outpatient family therapy 
sessions focus on alleviating asthmatic symptoms, 
identifying and changing family patterns that exacerbate 
symptoms, and intervening to change the family system 
to prevent a recurrence of the symptoms. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10704. Lipinski, David & Nelson, Rosemery. (U. North 
Carolina, Greensboro) Problems in the use of naturalis- 
tic observation as a means of behavioral assessment. 
Behavior Therapy, 1974(May), Vol. 5(3), 341-351.—Sum- 

- marizes some of the methodological problems associated 
with naturalistic observation of behavior, a system of 
data collection frequently used in behavior therapy: 
assets and deficits in arbitrary analysis of continuous 
behavior, determination of stability of behavior in 
relation to cessation of data collection, and calculations 
of reliability of observations. Studies are reviewed which 
indicate additional problems related to naturalistic 
observation: the reactive nature of the observation 
process and potential O bias. Since it is probable that 
data presented by researchers using behavioral observa- 
tions are influenced by these variables, further investiga- 
tions of these problems are encouraged to ensure 
generalizability of results from studies utilizing this 
method of data collection. (35 ref)—Journal abstract. 
10705. Martin, Jerry A. & lagulli, Diane M. (U. 
Minnesota, Medical School) Elimination of middle-of- 
the-night tantrums in a blind, retarded child. Behavior 
Therapy, 1974(May), Vol. 5(3), 420-422. —Applied beha- 
vioral techniques to the treatment of a mentally retarded 
4-yr-old girl with a long history of middle-of-the-night 
tantrums. 15 days of ignoring this behavior failed to 
eliminate the tantrums. Thereafter, the child was kept 
awake each evening until midnight and gradually her 
night-time tantrums disappeared. No remission was 
observed in 3- and 6-mo follow-ups. 
10706. Mazza, Judith. Behavioral techniques applied 
to covert events. UMCJ: U. Maryland Counseling & 
Student Personnel Journal, 1972-1973, Vol. 3(1), 1-7. 
—Reviews some current covert behavioral techniques for 
both increasing and decreasing the frequency of overt 
behaviors. Covert negative and positive reinforcement 
procedures for increasing behavior are examined, as well 
as the use of self-punishment and aversion therapy for 
decreasing various behaviors. Methodological and mea- 
surement problems in these techniques are also discus- 
sed; the collection of valid data on the effects of these 
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procedures is viewed as the most Pressing problem in 
behavior modification research. (24 ref)— L. Gorsey. 

10707. McCarthy, Barry W. (American U.) A modifi- | 
cation of Masters and Johnson sex therapy model in a 
clinical setting. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & 
Practice, 1973(Win), Vol. 10(4), 290-293. —Describes an 
alternative to W. H. Masters and V. E. Johnson's model 
of sex therapy which is more relevant to a typical clinical 
setting. When used with 14 couples, the success rate was 
equivalent to that reported in 1966 by Masters and 
Johnson. The assumption that the sex problem is a 
couple problem, both of whom must be involved in 
treatment, is accepted. The couple is seen bya single 
therapist on a weekly basis. A block-building approach, 
in that each new technique was supplemental to the 
previous ones rather than eliminating them, was used 
with the eventual goal that they gradually become 3 
regular and natural part of sexual foreplay. A case 
example is presented describing the 14 wks of treatment 
given a couple in which the wife was nonorgasmic during 
intercourse. This therapy was successful even 3 mo later. 

The adequacy of a l-therapist treatment setup is 
discussed.—R. S. Albin. 

10708. McConville, Brian J. (Queen's U., Kingston 
Psychiatric Hosp., Ontario, Canada) Techniques of 
family therapy of adolescents. Australian & New Zealand 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 7(4), 249-255. 

— Conceptualizes family structure during adolescence as 
a series of changes in a basic dominance-submission 
model of family relations. While thelatency-age child 
usually accepts the father as the dominant decision 
maker and the mother as centrally executive, the 
developing adolescent demands a more powerful role d 
the family. The dominance-submission model is compar 
ed with 4 other family structures—the kibbutz SE 
the educated middle class family, the family Td 
proposed by advocates of Women's Liberation, Ce 
Samoan village system. Possible crisis situations this 
early to late adolescence are described b 7 
dominance-submission model, and strategies for therapy 
are outlined. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. E 

10709. McWhirter, J. Jeffries & Kincaid, AS 
(Arizona State U.) Family group consultation: wor? 
to a parent program. Journal of Family Sr rae 
1974(Spr), Vol. 2(1), 45-48.—Describes e, 
counseling (FGC), a treatment approach whe ees Tor 
or more families together, with counseline E identify, 
6-12 sessions of 1⁄ hrs every other wee at of the 
discuss, and modify problem behaviors. schlem 
families selected for FGC have 2 major E, an | 
difficulty in family management and cooper si 
great sibling rivalry. The sessions facilitate n provides 
communication, and cross-family inte d Prild-to- 
valuable opportunities for parent-to-paren ent of a more 
child exchange of messages. The developm' n illustration 
effective family communication system 18 Ze EGC. 
of the preventive counseling function O 
Spanish summary)—/. Davis. x alifornia. 
: "10710. Miller, W. H. & Gottlieb, e Citing beha- 
Neuropsychiatric Inst, Los Angeles) d children: 
vioral treatment outcome in disturbs dex of Pare 
preliminary report of the Responsivity J 5(2), 210-214 
(RIP). Behavior Therapy, 1974(Mar), VO™ 
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—Attempted to increase the efficiency of family inter- 
vention programs by pretreatment classification of 
estimated outcome by studying MMPI scores of the 
target child’s mother. A predictive index, empirically 
derived from MMPI T-scores on 11 families previously 
treated using operant learning principles was applied to 
30 additional cases. A nonstatistical stepwise process for 
the analysis of the success of the predictive formula 
revealed imperfections in the predictor. The addition of 
exclusion rules to correct for false-positive errors 
ultimately made possible successful pretreatment classifi- 
cation of the family's estimated treatment response in 
better than 80% of the cases. When cases were selected 
for agreement between 2 independent raters, 91% of the 
cases were correctly classified into 1 of the 4 outcome 
categories. A significant secondary development was an 
instrument for quantifying treatment outcome based on 
the assessment of families’ attitudinal and behavioral 
changes at the time of follow-up, a minimum of 6 mo 
after termination of treatment.—Journal abstract. 

10711. Mordock, John B. Sibling sexual fantasies in 
family therapy: A case report. Journal of Family 
Counseling, 1974(Spr), Vol. 2(1) 60-65.—Describes 
family therapy as a means of handling the sexual 
fantasies of a girl 10% yrs old and her 9-yr-old brother. 
Previous treatment of the parents and children on an 
individual basis had developed some insight on the part 
of the parents but had not helped the children. Although 
some therapists doubted the wisdom of openly discussing 
sibling’s sexual preoccupations, it was decided that the 
family was the treatment unit and the topic was therefore 
appropriate for family sessions. The parents were at first 
resistant to the idea that brothers and sisters had sexual 
feelings for each other. Nevertheless, many clues from 
the words and behavior of both children indicated sexual 
Preoccupations and fantasies. Both siblings benefited 
from their participation in the sessions, which was active. 
There was an unusually rapid movement from indirect to 
direct expression of sexual concerns, and the openness of 
dis ussion was maintained in the home seng. 
Davis, 

- 10712. Morgan, Wesley G. (U. Tennessee, Psychologi- 
cal Clinic) The shaping game: A teaching technique. 
Behavior Therapy, 1974(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 271-272.—Des- 
mue EDO parlor game—shaping—in which team 
Se xu pigeons") take turns in attempting to perform 
aere ected behavior by receiving reinforcement from a. 
is (OUS Suggestions are presented for using the game 

10713. Mas operant conditioning principles. We 
ron Ü Morganstern, Kenneth P. (Veterans Adminis- 
Gesten OSp., Psychology Services, Palo Alto, Calif.) 

ette smoke as a noxious stimulus in self-managed 
aversion therapy f. A SEN E 
case illustrat; by for compulsive eating: Technique and 
2 55-260. ce lon. Behavior Therapy, 1974(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 
tion of 3 escribes a procedure which uses the inhala- 
cigarette smoke as an aversive stimulus in the 
ment of a 24-yr-old female graduate 
as an obese compulsive eater. Using à 
ine design, 3 problematic foods were 
iminated by a self-managed aversion 
hich cigarette smoke served as a noxious 
icis dramatic reductions in compulsive 
nt reported a generalized self-regulatory 
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optimism and initiated substantial changes in her ovi 
diet. Corroborating self-report data dë food ber. r. 
weight reduction of 41 Ib was observed during 18 wks. 

ee g 18 wks of 
treatment, Additional losses were reported at follow-u 
The clinical promise of this aversion procedure and Ze 
advantages over alternative treatments are briefly discus- 
sed.—Journal abstract. 

10714. Morganstern, Kenneth P. (Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hosp. Psychology Service, Palo Alto, Calif.) 
Issues in implosive therapy: Reply to Levis. Psychologi- 
cal Bulletin, 1974(Jun), Vol. 81(6), 380-382.—Asserts that 
D. J. Levis's 1974 critique of K. P. Morganstern's (see 
PA, Vol 50:11818) review on implosion and flooding, 
although containing a few points of agreement, consisted 
mainly of unsupported or contradictory challenges. 
More importantly, Levis’s arguments did not alter 
Morganstern's major conclusions that (a) there exists, at 
present, no convincing evidence of the efficacy of 
implosive therapy or flooding or the superiority of either 
of these techniques to systematic desensitization, and (b) 
there are serious ethical questions concerning the clinical 
application of the implosive therapy procedure.-Journal 
abstract. 

10715. Morris, Larry W.; Spiegler, Michael D. & 
Liebert, Robert M. (Middle Tennessee State U.) Effects. 
of a therapeutic modeling film on cognitive and. 
emotional components of anxiety. Journal of Clinical ` 
Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 219-223.— ined | 
the nature of the anxiety reductions that resulted from 
the administration of a film designed to reduce anxiety 
about snakes. 145 high school seniors viewed either à 
modeling film or a control film. As expected, the 
modeling group experienced significantly greater decre- 
ments on self-report measures of anxiety and avoidance 
of snakes and demonstrated significantly fewer false 
assumptions about snakes after they had viewed the film. 
Also as expected, in accordance with the distinction 
between worry and emotionality as separable compo- 
nents of anxiety, worry scores decreased significantly 
more for the modeling than for the control group, 
whereas no differential changes in emotionality were 
found. Results imply that symbolic modeling approaches 
can be expected to be most effective in therapy situations 
in which a change in cognition is desired, Where 
noncognitive, autonomic anxiety reactions constitute the 
major problem, other forms of counterconditioning may 
be more effective. A combination of these therapeutic 
approaches would allow the therapist to work toward 
both of these goals simultaneously.—Journal summary. 

10716. Moser, Adolph i (Indiana bee Center, 

infield) Effectiveness of tokens as n a 
E "emotionally disturbed children. Kei" & 
Social Psychiatry & Journal of Behavior Technology 
Methods & Therapy, 1974, Vol. 202). epes" wA 
strated the development of tokens as bree vraliy 


datus 7 5 e 
cers in a situation which provided a tes 
of tokens and a test for reinforcement d be 
response facilitation was eliminated. kd Sch 

tistic emotionally serie D ol we? Ze 

included a token-trinket pairing Session, Ga 
training session, and a és session. Paired tokens 
be exchanged for trinkets; | d 
exchange vue During training. both experi 
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control groups pressed the token button more frequently 
than the no-token button, but the paired tokens were no 
more effective than the unpaired tokens. During extinc- 
tion, only the experimental group pressed the previously 
reinforced button more frequently than the nonreinfor- 
ced button (p < .05); the difference between the button 
previously producing tokens and the other button were 
significantly greater in the paired than in the unpaired- 
token group (p < .001). Findings provide evidence for 
secondary reinforcement in emotionally disturbed child- 
ren. (15 ref)—J. Sorokac. 

10717. Mowrer, O. Hobart. (U. Illinois) My philoso- 
phy of psychotherapy. Journal of Contemporary Psychoth- 
erapy, 1973(Win), Vol. 6(1), 35-42.—Describes how some 
of Freud's concepts of psychopathology have been 
radically altered, and how these changes in the theoreti- 
cal approach have led to the development of Integrity 
Groups as treatment for neuroses. 2 serious limitations 
on the usefulness of group therapy exist, however: (a) the 
presence of medical and genetic factors in psychopatho- 
logy as well as the psychosocial factors with which group 
therapy can deal and (b) the erosion in today's society of 
group cohesiveness to support the individual. Whether 
the “intentional” communities now being tried (e.g. 
Synanon) can replace the traditional community values 

is uncertain. (20 ref.) 

10718. Munjack, Dennis & Razani, Javad. (Los 
Angeles County—U Southern California Medical Cen- 
ter, Psychiatric Out-Patient Clinic) Side effects of 
Brevital-aided desensitization: Some clinical impres- 
sions. Behavior Therapy, 1974(May), Vol. 5(3), 423-427. 
—Reports the side effects encountered with the intraven- 
ous administration of methohexital sodium (Brevital), 
using a maximum of 60 mg during l-hr treatment 
Sessions, for 17 neurotic patients treated with Brevital- 
aided desensitization. While side effects were moderately 
common, they posed no significant treatment obstacle. 
(17 ref) 

10719. Olsson, Peter A. (U. S. Naval Hosp., Neurop- 
Sychiatry Service, Oakland, Calif.) Psychodrama and 
group therapy with young heroin addicts returning from 
duty in Vietnam. Group Psychotherapy & Psychodrama, 
1972, Vol. 25(4), 141-147.— Presents 3 case histories of 
heroin addicts returning from military duty in Vietnam. 
These 3 19-20 yr old men were successfully treated with 
both group therapy and psychodrama as inpatients on a 
drug abuse ward of a naval hospital. 

10720. Ornstein, Peter. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Lyons, N.J.) Post-hospital drinking patterns of 
331 graduates of the VAH, Lyons, Alcohol Rehabilita- 
tion Unit. Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & 
Behavioral Sciences, 1974(Feb), Vol. 16(1), 27-29.—Stu- 

died 4 different types of posthospital drinking patterns 

among 331 alcoholics: abstaining, improved, unimpro- 
ved, and unclassified. Results of follow-up contacts 
showed a gradual decline for abstainers and an increase 
for unclassified Ss. However, after 3 mo 50% showed 
significant improvement, with 35% improved after 1 yr 
and 30% after 2 yrs. The abstainers tended to be older 
and to have spent more days on the unit.—M. D. Zwier. 

10721. Orwin, Arnold; James, Sheelah R. & Turner, R. 
Keith, (Hollymoor Hosp., Regional Behavior Research 
Unit, Birmingham, England) Sex chromosome abnor- 
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malities, homosexuality and psychological 

British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Man), ES 
293-295.— Reports the effective reorientation of a male 
homosexual by using electric aversion therapy, although 
the existence of the Klinefelter abnormal sex chromoso- 
me was confirmed. Sexual deviations seem to depend on 
environmental factors acting on particularly vulnerable 
and immature personalities, not on chromosomes, 
Moreover, the presence of physical abnormality in 
psychosexual disorder would appear to present no bar to 
psychological treatment.—R. L. Sulzer. 

10722. Prochaska, James O. & Marzilli, Robert, (U, 
Rhode Island) Modifications of the Masters and 
Johnson approach to sexual problems. Psychotherapy: 
Theory, Research & Practice, 1973(Win), Vol. 10(4), 
294-296.—Describes a modified version of W, H 
Masters and V. E. Johnson’s 1970 approach to treatment 
of sexual problems, in which only 1 therapist is used due 
to cost and staffing problems. The amount of time 
devoted to each step in the sequence of treatment 
techniques is flexible. Couples are told that they are not 
to have intercourse until the therapist tells them to do so, 
The use of a massage technique in lieu of the more 
contrived Masters and Johnson exercises is detailed. The 
most important skill in giving sexual therapy is seen as 
the basic marriage counseling technique of facilitating 
communication, especially of feelings. During the Ist 4 
mo of this program, 77 couples contacted the clinic. 80% 
of these were self-referrals. 66% involved primary 
complaints over the husband's response, either SC 
cy or premature ejaculation. Of the 19 couples Ki 
completed this program, only 4 failed to improve. n 
others, there was marked improvement—R. S. SÉ 

10723. Quirk, Douglas A. A follow-up on the E n 
Hutchison case of systematic desensitization Nm 2 
exhibitionist. Behavior Therapy, 1974(May), Vol. 
428-431.—Found in a follow-up of the exhib ST 
treated by I. K. Bond and H. C. Hutchison in d "ir 
the patient had a full return of symptoms shor M ie 
completion of the program. A biofeedback ber s 
tion method resulted in the S being symptom tre 
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training were highly situation-specific. Results support 
the value of group-assertive training and suggest that 
assertive training may provide an effective means for 
dealing with anger which typically leads to antisocial 
aggression. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. d 

10725. Rose, Sheldon D. (U. Wisconsin, School of 
Social Work, Madison) Group training of parents as 
behavior modifiers. Social Work, 1974(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 
156-162.— Describes a training program designed to help 
parents modify problem behaviors in their 10-mo-old to 
6-yr-old children. 29 welfare and 29 middle-class families 
participated in welfare only, middle-class only, or mixed 
groups. The major tasks of the parents were to read 
assignments on behavior modification techniques, moni- 
tor their child’s behaviors weekly, apply change procedu- 
res, and develop treatment plans independently. Parents 
chose the behaviors they wished to modify. The most 
frequent treatment procedure used by parents was 
primary reinforcement coupled with enthusiastic praise. 
Weekly group meetings were held to prepare for home 
assignments and provide feedback concerning the 
accomplishments of the past week. It was found that 
while outcome was successful for the majority of 
participants, the greatest success was obtained in the 
mixed group. The major difference between the 2 class 
groups as a whole was that it took the welfare parents 
longer to develop adequate monitoring and treatment 
plans. Class differences in the target behaviors selected 
were also observed. It is concluded that welfare parents 
who are grouped with middle-class parents are more 
motivated to child behavioral change, and that welfare 
mothers can successfully utilize behavior modification 
procedures with their children.—A. Olson. 

10726. Rosen, Raymond C. & Schnapp, Betty J. (Coll. 
of Medicine & Dentistry, Rutgers Medical School, Inst. 
of Mental Health Sciences, Piscataway) The use of a 
Specific behavioral technique (thought-stopping) in the 
context of conjoint couples therapy: A case report. 
Behavior Therapy, 1974(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 261-264.—IIlus- 
trates the possible combination of a family therapy and 
behavioral approach in couples therapy. To maintain the 
emphasis on dyadic communication, however, techni- 
ques such as thought-stopping need to be used in a 
Somewhat modified form. The couple treated had their 
relationship severely disrupted by the wife’s short-term 
affair with another man. After an initial period of crisis 
Een therapy was impeded by the husband’s 
lee involvement in the minute details of his 
a PENA with the other man. Thought-stopping 
of UM peed As à new communication skill, by means 
destrüctive QUE could exercise control over such 
ibus TN Oe Only 3 sessions were necessary 
terminated e e sion under control, and therapy was 
Mie iere z ter a total of 12 sessions. Follow-up 8 mo 
zi nation indicated maintenance of therapeutic 
nes —Journal abstract. 

Bo. ii nane Elbert W. (Veterans Administration 
critique of Bern) The power of behavior control: A 
Clinical m SCH modification methods. Journal of 
SEH ve aloe), 1974(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 111-136. 
methods R SE power has been claimed for the 
of recent havior modification and control. A review 

Fesearch in this area indicates that behavior 
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therapies, especially systematic desensitization, derive 
most of their power and effect from nonspecific, placebo. —— 
effects. In a noncoercive situation (c.g., verbal condition- 

ing) the S must be both aware of an cooperate with the 

Ex intention. Thus, the S has the ultimate control. Ina — 
Coercive situation (e.g, token economies and “brains — 
washing") behavior technologies do little beyond refi- 
ning the control that is already delegated to the 
behaviorist and there is little generalization. These results — 
indicate that behavior modification techniques do not 
now nor potentially provide psychologists with a new 
powerful method of control. It is concluded that 
concerns about the possibility of creating a Skinnerian 
utopia with subtle behavioristic totalitarian control and 
the attendant ethical problems of control are largely 
unfounded. (135 ref)—Journal abstract. E 

10728. Sandford, Donald A. & Tustin, Richard D. 
(Wellington Justice Dept., Psychological Services, New 
Zealand) Behavioural treatment of parental assault on 3 — 
child. New Zealand Psychologist, 1973(Oct), Vol. 2(2), 
76-82.— Describes the use of 3 contingencies to modify a ` 
father's aggressive behavior towards his young daughter. 
The S reported he could not tolerate loud noise, and hit 
his child in an attempt to reduce her noise level. The 
treatment program involved reinforcing behavior othe 
than aggression in the presence of loud noise, 
making the child a conditioned reinforcer.—Ji 
abstract. 

10729. Sands, Rosalind M. & Golub, Sheldon, 
Shore Child Guidance Center, Manhasset, N.Y.) 
ing the bonds of tradition: A reassessment of group 
treatment of latency-age children. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), Vol. 131(6), 662-665.—Presents a 
new GC of group therapy for nem s children that 
is based on the the unique psychic, physical, and social 
tasks of the latency phase. These tasks include cognitive 
growth, physical mastery, transition to the reality 
principle, and entry into group life. The model e: 
developmental progression toward these responsi cand 
rather than resolution of conflict, and a multifa 
form of therapy using not only peer groups but also | 


individual, family, and environmental resources, 
= ibstract. 
"EE Hebr , S. Richard. (Brown U.) Primary 


vention and the marital enrichment group. J 
Family Counseling, 1974(Spr), Vol. (1), 39-44.— Sees the 
mental health movement as in transition toward pri 
revention, group methods, and outreach programs. 


illustrating these approaches is presented in the 
ie of a SEA sei ment program at 2 ure 
university. The training of group leaders onal 
romotional activities used to make the comi 
aware of the program are described. The gor de 
focuses on the expression of positive perm i 
by 35 participating couples indicated su ber: 
in marital enrichment, and moderate enke) d 
of general life activities. (Spanish summary}! Davis. 

Carl. (American lng me 

Service, Vicenza, Italy) A view of GR 
therapy in child psychiatry. Acta 
1974, Vol. 40(4), 168-172- Ge 
which makes parents aware sie 
have serious repercussions on 


D 


children, When 
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parents decide to resolve these conflicts in therapy, 
relaxation is felt throughout the family. d 

10732. Seitz, Sue & Hoekenga, Robert. (U. Wisconsin, 

Waisman Center for Research in Mental Retardation & 
Human Development) Modeling as a training tool for 
retarded children and their parents. Mental Retardation, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 12(2), 28-31.—Describes a clinical 
training program in which a modeling approach is used 
for teaching retarded children and their parents new 
ways of interacting and for increasing the children's use 
of verbal communication. Results on the 4 parent-child 
pairs discussed carry implications for making the parents 
an integral part of the child's language development 
process. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10733. Siddall, James W.; Vargas, John M. & Adesso, 
Vincent J. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) An inexpensive 
Shock generator for aversion therapy. Behavior Therapy, 
1974(May), Vol. 5(3), 432-434.—Describes a reliable, 
readily assembled, and inexpensive shock generator for 
aversion therapy in the clinic or laboratory. 

10734. Silverman, Franklin H. & Umberger, Forrest G. 
(Marquette U.) Effect of pacing speech with a miniature 
electronic metronome on the frequency and duration of 
selected disfluency behaviors irn the spontaneous 
speech of adult stutterers. Behavior Therapy, 
1974(May), Vol. 5(3), 410-414.—Asked 10 adult male 
Stutterers to speak between 4 and 8 hrs about what they 
were observing on a television set which had the sound 
turned off. Approximately 75% of the time they paced 
their speech with a miniature metronome and for the 
remainder they spoke in their usual manner. Their 
frequency of each of the following disfluency behaviors 
per 100 words was determined under both metronome 
and no-metronome conditions: (a) part-word repetition, 
(b) word repetition, (c) phrase repetition, (d) interjection 
of sounds and syllables, (e) prolongation, (f) revision, 
and (g) broken word. The mean duration of their 
prolongations, part-word repetitions, and word repeti- 
tions was also determined under each condition. Ss, as a 
group, produced fewer instances of all disfluency 
behaviors, but revision and their prolongations, part- 
word repetitions, and word repetitions tended to be 
shorter under the metronome condition, It would appear, 
therefore, that many behaviors which contribute to 
moments of stuttering can be reduced in frequency, 
duration, or both by pacing with a metronome. Implica- 
tions for metronome-conditioned speech retraining are 

discussed.—Journal abstract. 

10735. Silverman, Hirsch L. Process and function in 

marital therapy: A psychological overview. Journal of 
Family Counseling, 1974(Spr), Vol. 2(1), 6-10.—Discusses 
marriage counseling in terms of the professional ethics 
required, The importance of the counselor’s own self- 
respect and emotional Stability is emphasized. The 
individual’s ability to adjust in marriage depends on his 
capacity to change, which in turn depends on his 
personality and degree of development. Communication- 
—i.e., the actual sharing of thoughts and experiences—is 
vital. Role definitions are needed for the fulfillment of 
the basic commitments of marriage. Counselors must 
'ecognize that they serve primarily as catalysts in helping 
ndividuals gain the understanding to solve their own 
roblems in their own way.—4. Davis. 
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10736. Simeonsson, Rune J. & Wiegeri 

Nebraska, Omaha) Early language] interi 
contingent stimulation model. Mental Retardatio 
1974(Apr), Vol. 12(2), 7-11.—Presents data Ser 
review of research findings on learning and conditioning 
in normal infants in order to Benerate intervention 
strategies for developmentally retarded infants, Contin- 
gent stimulation is proposed as a model to promote both 
specific and generalized effects in prelinguistic vocal 
behavior. The approach is compatible with current 
concerns regarding infant-caretaker relationships and 
parent training and also lends itself to demands for 
evaluation and accountability. (50 ref}—Journal abstract 

10737. Sims, Gregory K. & Sims, Janet M. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Does face-to-face contact reduce 
counselee responsiveness with emotionally insecure 
youth? Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 
1973(Win), Vol. 10(4), 348-351.— Considers that, as a 
consequence of experience with inappropriate punish- 
ment, low levels of positive reinforcement, and reciprocal 
social interaction among the child's family members, 
emotionally insecure children may be inhibited by the 
cues they receive from the physical presence of the adult 
counselor. They may be less inhibited, however, if the 
adult counselor is not physically present. It is hypothesiz- 
ed that Ss receiving this sort of indirect counseling will 
talk more about group goals and school-related and 
personal problems, will initiate more discussion, be less 
silent, and less destructive in the group setting. 48 
underachieving 8th-grade male students volunteered to 
be counseled. 12 biweekly, 50-min sessions were held 
with a direct and indirect group. In the indirect group the 
counselor was not present, did not inform group 
members about his whereabouts, and communicated by 
telephone. The hypotheses were supported. Por 
explanations and a discussion a Kësse" for treating 
adolescents are included.—R. S. Albin. 

10738. Smith, Ronald E.; Diener, Edward & Bear 
Arthur L. (U. Washington) Demand characteres i 
the behavioral avoidance measure of fear in Ther 
therapy analogue 
1974(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 172-182. 
duates who had reported high fear o 
measure and who had indicated th avoidance, test 


tional demand characteristics. Ss run unt 
in which the demand characteristics favo 
behaviors showed significantly more SE d 
group run under demand characteristic 
dampen approach behaviors, an 
cantly in frequency of performing 
from Ss run under a traditional instruc! 5i 
100% of the Ss in the former condition PSIf-reporte 
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terminal behavior. Significant decreases 5 i groups 
fear of rats following the test were observe attitudinal } 
but these changes were not accompa aa f-repo" 
changes. Analyses of physiological est that 


S : t SU 
measures of fear obtained during the tes ee than 
h ra 


: d 
demand characteristics affect appro? 
avoidance motivation.—Journal abstract. Administration 

10739. Sollod, Robert N. (Veteran e approach 10 
Hosp., Montrose, N.Y.) A stepwise in 
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he extinction of neurotic anxiety based on projection. each of the 2 groups 
Ee for Research in Mental Health & Behavioral hearing children, had. tee creed rnin 
Sciences, 1974(Feb), Vol. 16(1), 14-15.—Describes a ent motive scores than did | 
method in which a sequential process is taught so that ` —Journal abstract. 
the patient learns to discriminate between real and 10743. Stoudenmire, John. (Mental Health Complex, 
neurotic anxiety in his own life and to question the Tupelo, Miss.) Behavioral restment of voyeurism ang 
cognitions underlying anxiety. As a result, his behavior possible symptom substitution, Psychotherapy: TI 
changes, and as behavior incompatible with anxiety is Research & Practice, 1973(Win), Vol. 10(4), 328-330. 
reinforced, the anxiety becomes extinguished. The — Presents a case study that describes the relatively. 
patient comes to develop more accurate and reliable successful treatment. of voyeuristic behaviors using 
perceptions and depends less on projections—Journal behavioral techniques. A 44-yr-old black male had been 
summary. a peeping tom since the age of 13, He wi i 
10740. Solomon, Michael A. (U. Colorado, Medical ‘iene hee with e IQ of 77. Ae ahd e 
School, Psychiatric Social Service) Resistance in family were asked to keep a record of his peeping urges and 
therapy: Some conceptual and technical considerations. fantasies and from this they were encouraged to have 
Family Coordinator, 1974Apr), Vol. 23(2), 159-163. intercourse or, if not feasible, for him to masturbate at 
— Discusses 2 major factors involved in family resistance — these times. Assertive training for the patient was also 
to treatment: the structure and functioning of the family initiated. 9 therapy sessions occurred over 1$ mo. As 
itself and the ther: Us approaches to the family. The these symptoms subsided, old ones recurred; namely, 
notions of homeostatic force and relative isolation or alcoholic excess and jealousies about an earlier and brief 
overinvolvement of members in interaction are concepts marriage of his wife. These were dealt with and resolved 
considered in resistance. Most important in the thera- somewhat. The possibility of symptom substitution is 
pist’s functioning is his conceptualization of the structure — discussed.—R. S. Albin. ` 
and operation of the family as a unit along with his 10744. Tanner, Barry A. (Behavioral Eed" 
understanding of the dynamics of the individual. A ants, Atlanta, Ga.) Two case reports on 1 
clinical-social-psychological orientation is suggested. of the ejaculatory response with the squeeze technique. 
—M. W. Linn. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 1973(Win), — 
10741. Steinmark, Shan W. & Borkovec, Thomas D. Vol. 10(4), 297-300.—Describes the use of operant 
(U. Iowa) Active and placebo treatment effects on shaping methods as a direct behavioral treatment of 
moderate insomnia under counterdemand and positive premature ejaculation in 2 patients diagnosed as psycho- 
demand instructions. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, tics. All previous work with this approach has emphasiz- 
1974(Apr), Vol. 83), 157-163.—Assigned 48 sleep- ed the idea that this reinforcement technique is intended 
disturbed college students to 1 of 4 conditions: relaxa- for neurotic patients only. Thus, this report demonstrates 
tion training, single-item desensitization, placebo, and no its effectiveness re; rdless of the psychiatric labels 
treatment. Counterdemand instructions were given applied to a client, Ratings of pleasure during intercour- 
during the Ist 3 sessions: Ss were told that improvement se of both couples before, during, and after treatment 
in sleep disturbance would not occur until after the 4th demonstrate its effectiveness. It is concluded that 
Session. Relaxation and desensitization procedures pro- cautionary advice regarding the restriction of this 
duced significantly greater reports of improvement in approach to neurotics only should be reexamined. It may 
latency of sleep onset than placebo and no treatment be that additional treatment with behavior modification. 
during the counterdemand period, while all 3 treated rather than a different form of treatment is needed for 
Broups reported significantly greater improvement than psychotics, and that they should not be dismissed as 
no treatment after the 4th (positive demand) session. untreatable.—R. S. Albin. oo 
Results support the effectiveness of relaxation therapy in 10745. Thomas, Edwin J.; Walter, € 1 Work 
the treatment of moderate insomnia. Demand character- O'Flaherty, Kevin. (U. Michigan, School of Socia famil) 
istics may contribute to S reports, but the use of A verbal problem checklist use in Keser) 1. 5Q). 
Counterdemand instructions allows for valid compari- verbal behavior. Behavior Therapy, Béides" 
Sons among therapy conditions.—Journal abstract. 235-246.—Describes an assessment procedure ily rbal 
10742. Stinson, Michael S. (U. Kansas, Medical the large number of potential problems of Er Mo 
Center, Bureau of Child Research) Relations between ` behavior may be rapidly narrowed €: ie pens 
maternal reinforcement and help and the achievement behaviorally. A central part of a ls (VPC) a set 
motive in normal-hearing and hearing-impaired sons. procedure is the Verbal Problem Checklist ( null 
Developmental Psychology, 1974(May) Vol. 103), of 49 inductively derived categories of poten Ru y 
8-353.—Correlated the observed EE of 64 problematic areas of verbal eo ith difficulties of l 
p helping their sons perform 2 verbal and 2 with 9 couples referred for exce independent 
Bonverbal tasks with the autonomous and social compar- marital communication, 2 raters usband and wife 
Ison achievement i USE ired ratings for VPC categories for each hust VPC 
3 nt motive scores for 31 hearing-impair EST in discussion periods. The - 
ys and 33 normal-hearing boys, aged 8-12 yrs. and for 4 different 20-min ets problem areas WE, 
need achievement motive scores were positively narrowed the number ge AË for husbands and 3 
* 3 e nonspecific direction for the hearing impaired, maximum petes for Zi and categories were 
E. mc normal hearing, on 3 of 4 tasks. The E IHE (6 very high. Factors affecting reliability were 
achiever the relationship between autonomous m se with the categories of verbal behavior rated — 
€nt motive scores and reward was different for noted along 


comparison achievem- 
he hearing impaired, 
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most and least reliably. In a validity analysis, the ratings 
for the categories of overtalk and undertalk were 
compared with 2 validation criteria involving the actual 
amounts of talking. Findings support the validity of the 
ratings and explicate the basis for the ratings.—Journal 
abstract. 

10746. Wanderer, Zev W. (Center for Behavior 
Therapy, Beverly Hills, Calif.) Therapy as learning: 
Behavior therapy. American Journal of Occupational 
Therapy, |974(Apr) Vol. 28(4), 207-208.—Discusses 
principles of behavior modification and the functional 
relationships between experimental events and the events 
experienced by the client. The use of social reinforcem- 
ent in an occupational therapy setting is briefly descri- 
bed. The creation of a new discipline within psycholo- 
gy—experimental humanism—is recommended to provi- 
de a complete view of human behavior.—4. Gorsey. 

10747. Whitaker, Carl A. (U. Wisconsin, Medical 
School) My philosophy of psychotherapy. Journal of 

Contemporary Psychotherapy, 1973(Win), Vol. 6(1), 
49-52.— Explains his reasons for specializing in family or 
group therapy, and his conviction that profound perso- 
nal involvement with patients is essential in his treat- 
ment. The "psychotherapy of the absurd" is described, a 
tactic of positive feedback, in which pathology is 
intensified until the symptoms self-destruct. As a result 
of intensely sharing his patients' problems, the therapist 
receives help from them as well as giving it. 

10748. Wilkins, Wallace. (U. Miami) Systematic 
desensitization and implosion: A theoretical rappro- 
chement. Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 

1973(Win), Vol. 10(4), 312-314.—Attempts to resolve the 
theoretically disturbing fact that 2 diametrically opposed 
procedures (i.e., systematic desensitization and implo- 
sion) both result in a reduction of fear and avoidance 
behavior. This conflict has prevented the development of 
a unitary, parsimonious model accounting for imagery- 
produced fear-reduction. Several Suggestions for resol- 
ving this paradox are discussed: (a) Procedural differ- 
ences may be irrelevant to the treatment variables the 
procedures have in common. (b) The same outcome may, 
in fact, result from 2 completely different methods. (c) 
Both extremely high (implosion) and extremely low 
(densensitization) levels of emotional arousal may have 
similar outcome effects, different from those of interme- 
diate levels of arousal. (25 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

10749. Williams, Barbara; Gallen, Mel; O'Connell, 
Walter E. & Sands, Patrick M. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Houston, Tex.) The comparative effectiveness of 
two contrasting alcoholic treatment programs. News/et- 
ter for Research in Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 14(4), 
21-23.—Describes a research project designed to (a) 
initiate an innovative l-mo behavioral treatment pro- 
gram for the institutionalized alcoholic patient, (b) 
document this research, (c) evaluate the program 3 mo to 
I yr later, (d) extend action therapy to a new treatment 
population, and (e) compare a behavioral therapy 
approach with a traditional approach on the same 
outcome criteria. Besides reporting outcome data, an 
effort will be made to assess the effectiveness of each 
treatment program in terms of the behavioral goals of 
each treatment procedure. 
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10750. Wiltz, N. A. & Patterson, G. R. (U. Washing. 
ton, Medical School) An evaluation of parent trainin; d 
procedures designed to alter inappropriate aggressive d 
behavior of boys. Behavior Therapy, 1974(Mar), Vol 
SQ), 215-221—Designated 6 6-14 yr old boys as a 
treatment group and matched them on the bases of age, < 
socioeconomic status, and mean and variance of inap- 
propriate aggressive behavior with a control group. 
Parents of treatment group boys were taught social 
learning procedures for 5 wks. Parents of the control 
group children received no training. Os recorded the 
rates of deviant behaviors in family interactions within 
the home for both groups. Parents’ application of the i 
training resulted in a significant decrease in the rate of 
deviant behavior of children, whereas children in the 
control group showed an increase of inappropriate 
behaviors. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10751. Wimberger, Herbert C. & Kogan, Kate L (U. 
Washington, Div. of Child Psychiatry) A direct approach 
to altering mother-child interaction in disturbed child- 
ren. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(May), Vol. 
30(5), 636-639.— Describes the treatment of behavior 
problems in 2-9 yr old children that are disturbing to 
their mothers by using a time-limited, structured thera- 
peutic program. Types of intervention include reinfor- 
cement, modeling, and teaching for both children and 
mothers. Mother and child are observed, and mothers 
are instructed in acquiring a greater and more effective 
interactional repertoire. Instructions are given by a one- 
way wireless intercom. The therapist acts as an unseen 
observer who relates to one member of the dyad. 
—Journal abstract. ; 

10752. Wolpe, Joseph. (Temple U., Medical School) 

My philosophy of psychotherapy. Journal of Conen 
rary Psychotherapy, 1973(Win), Vol. 6(1), Ce a 
cusses the principles, methods, and Ad eue n. 
behavior therapy. Since learned anxiety hal Heri 
central to most neuroses, the method has wide Se : 
bility. It is pointed out that practitioners of all mer 


s , but 
erapies achieve favorable results in e er. 


only behavior thera has provi 
oci and marked bam in as much as 90% o 
cases treated. io: (yd 
10753. Yamagami, Toshiko. (Kyushu ior 
Medicine, Fukuoka, Japan) [The position or P 
therapy in psychotherapy.] (Japn) Kyushu va EE 
try, 1973(Apr), Vol. 19(1), 8-1 LE behavior 
senck’s definition of psychotherapy, visual SE on this 
therapy (BT) as a kind of psychotherapy: Get (2) 
premise, the origins of BT are traced to B 
Skinner's operant conditioning, (b) PS apy: The 
psychotherapy, and (c) Wolpe's psyc psychother 


characteristics of BT especially applicable e thods, (b 


u U, Faculty d 


ck's dynamic 


f scientific me 


apy are (a) application o! rocesses, (c) easy. 


quantification of the therapy P E 
cation of the treatment methods Wit dy understam V 
learning theory, and (d) universal and reat SC 
ding of the method applied. AmE treatment afe 
criticisms of BT are that the methods d e included H 
too mechanical, that no value jada i 

the therapeutic processes, and that x appropriate in 
ethical problems. Nevertheless BT eave ‘and because 
psychotherapy, for the reasons cited a 
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its purpose is to better man's psychological adaptability 
by changing his emotional response patterns, i.e., his 
behavior. (English summary) (15 ref)—S. Ashida. 

10754. Yen, Sherman. Training in a community 
setting: A review of behavior modification program 
developmental pattern. Mental Retardation, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 12(2), 21-22.—Evaluates the developmental pattern 
of present behavior modification programs for the 
mentally retarded. It is recommended that more consid- 
eration be given to community-based comprehensive 
behavior modification programs, as the present training 
model appears to be outdated. 


Psychoanalysis 


10755. Mostwin, Danuta. (Catholic U. America, 
School of Social Service) Multidimensional model of 
working with the family. Social Casework, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 55(4), 209215.— Describes and analyzes a model of 
practice with a family, using as a theoretical framework 
the concepts from general systems theory and as an 
instrument of intervention a task-oriented social unit. 
Intervention is with the family as a group but each 
member is assigned his own worker for concurrent 
individual therapy. A case example is given.—M. W. 
Linn. 

10756. Birk, Lee & Brinkley-Birk, Ann W. (Learning 
Therapies, Newton, Mass.) Psychoanalysis and behavior 
therapy. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(May), Vol. 
131(5), 499-510.—Notes that psychoanalysis and beha- 
vior therapy have developed within separate, contrasting, 
and seemingly incompatible scientific-epistemological 
traditions, and cites the growing acknowledgment by 
psychoanalysts over the past decade of the clinical utility 
and scope of behavioral methods. Prospects are exami- 
ned for broadening the conceptual interface between the 
2 fields into a theoretical synthesis of both. The narrow 
Psychoanalytic and narrow behavior therapy clinical 
models are detailed, and their strengths and limitations 
are cited. A combined model and paradigm for the 
clinical and conceptual integration of psychoanalysis 
and behavior therapy are proposed. (58 ref}—B. 
McLean, 

10757. Conn, Jacob H. The decline of psychoanalysis: 
The end of an era, or here we go again. JAMA: Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 1974(May), Vol. 
228(6), 711-712.—Discusses how evolutionary changes 
in psychoanalytic theory (e.g., the de-emphasis of 
RE, the neo-Freudian stress placed on the actual 
life Situation, and the shift toward a more adaptable 
pen system" model of psychology and psychopatholo- 
D) led to a decline in its popularity and a concomitant 
nent of a “new electicism” which recognized the 
Sm En effectiveness of a great variety of psychothera- 
Bet qois Classical psychoanalysis was also 
ON by a new social awareness which included the 
VEM bs mental health center as a major therapeutic 
“simple Se is now being replaced by the apparently 

A per hierarchies, formulas, and “discussions” of 
sed EEN and group therapy; however, it is 
ge that the rise and decline of psychological 
enn" may be cyclical and that the search for scientific 


Simplicity may obs c 
2 ref, T ern the true complexity of the facts. 
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10758. Offenkrantz, William & mold. 
Chicago) Psychoanalytic ien? pem 
General Psychiatry, 1974(May), Vol. 30(5), 593-606. 
—Suggests that if psychoanalytic psychotherapy is 
distinguished from classical psyc analysis, then indica- 
tions and methods of psychoanalytic psychotherapy can 
be described, with particular reference to transference: 
how to identify it; how to use it for understanding 
therapy; when and how to interpret it, The concept of 
identification can be used to explain the symptom-relief 
which is regarded as the primary goal of psychotherapy. 
This identification is with the therapist, vic is perceived 
as either not having the same conflicts as the patient or 
as someone who has solved them in a better way, 
Recommendations are presented for the differential 
Psychotherapy of specific disturbances: acute sympto- 
matic reactions, anxiety states, traumatic neuroses, acute 
adolescent reactions, and grief reactions; character 
pathological conditions including hysterical, obsessive- 
compulsive, depressive (including addictive), parent-loss, 
paranoid, truly hypochondriacal, schizoid and borderline 
characters; schizophrenic and manic-depressive reac- 
tions; and narcissistic personality disorders. (18 ref) P 
—Journal abstract. 

10759. Shenken, L. A child is being beaten. Australian 
& New Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
7(4), 243-248.—Describes the psychodynamics and 
psychoanalytic therapy of a 19-yr-old female college — 
student who presented the fantasy of a child being 
beaten. The psychoanalytic implications of this fantasy 
as discussed by Freud are reviewed and applied to the 
case reported. Freud concluded that the beating, us 
was the product of a regression to the pre-oedipal, anal- 
sadistic phase of libido development at which the 
patients were fixated. The characteristics of the present 
case support this conclusion, especially in view of 
Freud’s further elaborations on the nature of the beating 
fantasy. The continuing relevance of psychoanalytic 
psychotherapy in the Pic of personality disorders 
is stressed.—Journal abstract. 

10760. Spotnitz, Hyman. My philosophy of 
psychotherapy. Journal of Contemporary Psychotherapy, 
1973(Win), Vol. 6(1), 43-48.—Speaking as à rac 
psychiatrist specializing in psyc analytic theory, t 
P'thor considers his clinical role to be that of a 
maturational agent and describes the basic and expan- 
ded techniques used in treatment, Besides helping 
individuals, the psychotherapist can extend his KH 
the community; e.g, by pressing for inclusion in sc 
curriculums of courses in emotional education, Urgent 
needs of the profession include unification, more 
accurate diagnostic methods, and a science of toxipsy- 
2078, Wolman, Benjamin B. (Long Island U) My 
philosophy of psychotherapy. Journal of aser 
Psychotherapy, 1973(Win), Vol. 6(1), 53-5 Fee e 
his modification of classic psychoanalyax z cari 
tional Psychoanalysis of Interactiona: Psycho i A 
xe i i t of patients, ys 
it is applied to different. types h mental 

hould help patients to reac 
psychotherapy should heP. Pir Ae far one can go in 
maturity, but there is @ ee s e pushed beyond his 
each case and the patien c in the 
capacity to adjust. The most important factor in 
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success of treatment is the personality of the therapist. 
He must become involved with his patients' cases but not 
with them personally. 


Counseling & Community Mental Health 
& Crisis Intervention 


10762. Aanes, David. (Fergus Falls State Hosp., 
Minn.) Do counselors on alcohol and drugs help? Socia/ 
Work, 1974(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 202-205.—Conducted a 
study at a state hospital to determine the quantitative 
influence that counselors have on problems related to 
alcohol and drugs. Patients admitted from 7 counties 
which employed full-time drug and alcohol counselors 
(N = 6) were compared with patients from 10 counties 
without counselors. Counselors were mostly ex-alcoholic 
paraprofessionals. The counselors were found to have a 
significant impact. Counseled patients had higher admis- 
Sion rates, shorter length of stay in the hospital, longer 
length of time back in the community, and lower rates of 
readmission.—Journal abstract. 

10763. Albert, Gerald; Forman, Norm & Masih, Lalit. 
(C. W. Post Center, Long Island U.) Attacking the 
college suicide problem. Journal of Contemporary Psy- 
chotherapy, 1973(Win), Vol. 6(1) 70-78.—Considers 
possible methods for reducing the college suicide rate, 
estimated to be 50% above the figure for Americans as a 
whole. Theories of suicide are mentioned in terms of how 
the postulated "master themes" would operate in the 
college population. 5 possible steps are suggested by 
which the potential college suicide might be identified 
and helped. (a) Every freshman should be assigned a 
faculty member or older student, who would be given at 
least minimal briefing in the awareness involved in 
Suicide prevention and would be responsible not only for 
helping with academic matters but with the student's 
overall problems. (b) Special tutoring should be provided 
as a regular service for students in academic difficulties. 
(c) An ombudsman should be available to help the 
individual student deal with the complex impersonal 
organization of the college. (d) The college medical 
center should be more sensitive to the emotional 
situation of students with medical problems. (e) Adequa- 
te counseling should be readily available; it should be 
immediately accessible to the student wishing help, and 
provide anonymity if desired. (21 ref)—J. Davis. 

10764. Blair, Ralph. (Homosexual Community Coun- 

seling Center, New York, N.Y.) Counseling concerns 
and bisexual behavior. Homosexual Counseling Journal, 
1974(Apr) Vol. 1(2), 26-30.—Cautions against the 
promotion of a bisexual life style for many persons who 
may have had to deny their homosexual identities in 
modern society. In understanding the current attention 
devoted to bisexuality, recognition should be given to 
problems arising from postponed gratification of fun- 
damental desires and to the fact that bisexual adjustment 
has been and continues to be a very difficult adaptation 
for many people. 

10765. Bourne, Peter G. (Special Action Office for 
Drug Abuse Prevention, Washington, D.C.) Human 
'esources: A new approach to the dilemmas of commu- 
tv psychiatry. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
974(Jun), Vol. 131(6), 666-669.—Considers that, as a 
atural evolution of the community mental health 
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movement of the 1960s, the concept of human Tesources 
has developed as a service delivery organization in a 
number of states. Involving varying degrees of fusion of 
mental health, public health, welfare, and Corrections 
departments, the human resources program has attem 
ted to meet comprehensively the needs of health and 
social service clients. The progress of this program 
nationally and as it was established in Georgia is 
reviewed. It is concluded that the implementation of the 
concept may result in a return to a more traditional role 
for the community psychiatrist.—Journal abstract, 

10766. Brubeck, Thomas & Vanston, A. Rorke. (US, 
Dept. of Health, Education, & Welfare, Social & 
Rehabilitation Services, Washington, D.C.) Designing 
day care centers. Mental Retardation, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
12(2), 32-33.—In a study of the design of day care 
facilities for mentally retarded children, it was found that 
the needs of the mentally retarded, the culturally 
deprived, and normal children are the same. Case studies 
of 4 types of facilities are included. 

10767. Carmichael, Joan & Linn, Margaret W. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Miami, Fla.) Function: 
ing of the elderly patient in relation to the physician's 
diagnosis of chronic brain syndrome. Journal of the 
American Geriatrics Society, 1974(May), Vol. 22(5), 
217-221.—Considers that physicians may respond to the 
age of the patient rather than to the degree of 
impairment in making a diagnosis of chronic brain 
syndrome (CBS). Demographic data and ward staff and 
physician assessments of 800 male veterans placed in 
nursing homes during a 7-yr period were SE 
159 patients the diagnosis was CBS, and in 80 a 
diagnosis was the primary one. A comparison was ma 
with 159 patients who did not have CBS. The CBS E 
showed greater impairment of the vascular, renal, an 

e 5 ;si: differences was 
nervous systems. Analysis of intergroup S group 
performed with controls for age, since the CH Pe 
was significantly older. Confusion and bout F 
ness as rated by ward nurses ranked SE, ; 
discriminators of CBS and non-CBS patients. Wee 
suggest that diagnosis was supported by the be Be 
and impairment data rather than by the 38° dieting 
patient. Age alone was not a basis for pr 
confused behavior —Journal abstract. EE 

10768. Crandall, Barbara F.; & Pancoe, NOCH Lut 
California, Los Angeles) Genetic counseling an Vol, A 
retardation. Psychiatric Annals, 1974(Feb), GEN 
70-95.—Considers the role of medical Ën 
prevention and its chief tool as me chro- 
Diagnostic techniques (e.g. metabolic scr ER a 
mosome analysis, differential chromosome se metabol- 
amino centers is) are described. Indications n; failure to 
ic screening include psychomotor retardatio abnormali- 
thrive; unusual odor; cutaneous changes; ptem than 
ties; enlargement of liver, spleen, or abnormalities 
deficits. The need to study chromosoma Klinefelter’ 
(e.g, Down's, Patau’s, deletion, Turners utations cause 
syndromes) is discussed. Single gene Soe: and they 
20% of the genetic types of mental retar recessive, Of X 
may be inherited as autosomal dominan e wit 
linked traits. Less than 50% of the nseling. Better 
retarded child ever receive genetic cow 
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planning and prevention are needed. It is cone 
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genetic services should be reorganized in order to include 
and provide diagnosis throughout the country. (29 ref) 
—R. S. Albin. 

10769. Dumont, Matthew P. (Massachusetts Dept. of 
Mental Health, Boston) Self-help treatment programs. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), Vol. 131(6), 
631-635.—Proposes that self-help treatment programs 
have emerged as a significant development in the human 
services for a growing number of populations in need. 
Their history, range, and prospects for the future are 
explored as well as their sociological and political roots. 
The self-help movement is considered to have profound 
implications for mental health care-giving systems. (33 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

10770. Glaser, Edward M. & Backer, Thomas E. 
(Human Interaction Research Inst., Los Angeles, Calif.) 
A clinical approach to program evaluation. Evaluation, 
1972(Fal), Vol. 1(1), 54-55, 57-59.— Discusses 5 specific 
assessment techniques within the general framework of a 
clinical approach to program evaluation: (a) subjective 
measurement methods, (b) consultation, (c) feedback, (d) 
debriefing, and (e) participant-observation. The selection 
of appropriate methods from a wide range of alternatives 
is emphasized. 

10771. Hosford, Ray E. & Lecomte, Conrad. (U. 
California, Graduate School of Education, Santa Barbar- 
a) Systems intervention applied to counseling. Journal 
of Employment Counseling, 1973(Sep), Vol. 10(3), 
108-117.—Discusses the systems approach as a method 
by which counselors can most effectively help clients 
find answers to their problems and acquire the alternati- 
ve behaviors needed to achieve their life-goals. Because 
constant feedback and monitoring of progress are 
integral aspects of the systems approach, the counselor 
can continually modify his procedures until the specified 
Boals are reached or until the decision is made to 
lerminate the program. Counseling thus becomes more 
relevant and effective; it supplements the traditional 
one-to-one counseling and makes the counselor a social- 
change agent.— H. Crouch. 

10772. Houts, Donald C. (St. Paul School of Theology 
Methodist, Kansas City, Mo.) Pastoral management of 
Predictable birth anomalies. Journal of Religion & 
Health, 1974(Apr), Vol. 13(2), 107-113.— Discusses the 
p of parents or other adults who are facing the birth 
SM E child. The guidance that can be 
bech from Pastoral counselors in these situations 1s 
E It is recommended that counseling in an 
Eel decision will have to be socially oriented and 
e Deet multiple responsibilities of those persons 
am ed in the care of the child. The importance of 
E: ence in ethical decision-making situations by pasto- 
Eon ares is emphasized, rather than specific 

ods of counseling. The major tasks facing counse- 
lors include the 5 18 AE d 
“decision E guilt, religious doubt, an 
FH Paralysis” often encountered in these clients. 

- Hardt. 
Bin s: ating, Thomas S. Mental health consultation 
Er 5 EU leaders. Journal of Religion & Health, 

ich mh Vol. 13(2), 114-127.—Discusses a survey 
importa ms that clergymen and rabbis are the most 

nt group of community caregivers in the US. 

Ses brough yy B 5 

Ught to the attention of clergy often require 
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referral to other agencies or mental health professionals. 
Therefore, most often clergy will provide es interven- 
tion services in their communities, although they ma 
also deal effectively with problems in marriage, child- 
birth, illness, or death. Types of Bee t 
from clergy are enumerated. Denominational attitudes 
toward mental health, counseling, and psychology and 
therapy are listed, showing that fundamentalist Bue 
tants hold simplistic ideas about mental health, Conser- 
vative denominations have a more positive regard for 
mental health workers but generally do not spend effort 
or time in providing mental health services themselves. 
Conventional denominations make many referrals as 
well as offer some services through special cler; 
clergy partially trained in mental health skills. Some 
problems of working with clergy are discussed, including 
professionalism, theme interference, defensiveness, mis- 
perceptions, and personal and emotional needs.—F 
Hardt. 

10774. Kahn, Marvin W. & Delk, John L. (U. Arizona) 
Developing a community mental health clinic on the 
Papago Indian reservation. International Journal o) 
Social Psychiatry, 1973(Fal), Vol. 19(3-4), 299- 
—Describes the establishment of the first mental health 
facility serving the Papago Indian Tribe of Arizona. The 
success of the clinic was founded on several policies 
determined during planning: (a) Communication with 
other agencies serving the Papagos was encouraged. (b) 
Papagos were employed as staff members when possible 
and they were encouraged to develop professional skills. 
(c) Papago medicine men were used as paid consultants 
on cases involving traditional Papago beliefs. (d) Tribal 
approval and support was viewed as essential, These 
policies have resulted in general acceptance of the clinic 
and widespread use of its facilities. Demographic and 
symptomatic characteristics of 73 clients seen during the 
Ist 15 mo of operation are presented.—W. R. Street. 

10775. Karno, Marvin & Schwartz, Donald A. (U. 
California, Neuropsychiatric Inst., Los Angeles) Commu 
nity mental health: Reflections and explorations, Flush- 
ing, N.Y.: Spectrum, 1974. 202 p.—Reviews the history 
of community mental health in the US as a whole and in 
California. Major topics include the interpersonal as- 
pects of organizations, participation and consumerism, 
community services in the social welfare and human 
services fields, and development of a community mental 


EE H. W. (U. Illinois, Medical School, 


Vol. 13(2), 83-95.—Reviews O. Pfister's suggestions for 


pastoral counseling 
Correspondences an ; 
SE It is maintained that Pfister was freq 
supportive of Freudian psychoanalytic e 

applied it in his pastoral work. He zenin dh 
concept of “the unconscious the “innermos P E 


his study of Navajo Indians. Pfister barra id 


io medicine men often attempted t d 
Oa cle psychoanalysis was striving n pol 
claimed that Pfister, the first. pano see 
Europe, turned to psychoanalytical me! 


ith the 
was dissatisfied with theology per 5€ and wi 
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methodology of teaching doctrine. He stressed the 
desirability of concreteness, metaphysics, and monism 
and stated that all of these characteristics were present in 
psychoanalytic method. The acceptance of these ideas by 
the clergy is also examined. (30 ref)—F. Hardt. 

10777. Kilmann, Peter R. (U. South Carolina) Locus 
of control and preference for type of group counseling. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 
226-227.—82 university students responded to Rotter's 
Internal-External Control Scale and indicated their 
preference for controlled vs shared leadership counseling 
groups. It was hypothesized that externals would prefer 
controlled leadership whereas internals would prefer 
Shared leadership. However, externals were found to 
prefer the shared leadership group, while internals 
showed no significant preference differences. 

10778. Kinzie, J. D.; Teoh, J. I. & Tan, E. S. (U. 
Hawaii, Medical School) Community psychiatry in 
Malaysia. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(May), 
Vol. 131(5), 573-577.—Traces the Ist-yr's experience in 
community psychiatry in a developing country, Malay- 
sia, where a group of psychiatrists decided to offer their 
Services as consultants to community caregivers, inclu- 
ding doctors, teachers, police, the clergy, and native 
healers. The psychiatrists had mixed success, depending 

largely on whether or not the consultees shared their 
attitudes and values. It is concluded that the entire 
sociocultural setting of a developing country must be 
examined closely as to its underlying concepts and value 
systems before one can assess how open the culture is to 
mental health consultation. The consultants must be 
aware of the implicit and explicit value systems underly- 
ing the psychiatric consultation, as these may be 
different from those of the consultees and clients. 
—Journal abstract. 

10779. Larsen, Judith K. & Nichols, Daryl G. 

(American Inst. for Research, Social & Educational 
Research Program, Palo Alto, Calif.) If nobody knows 
you've done it, have you . . . ? Evaluation, 1972(Fal), 
Vol. 1(1), 39-44.—Examines factors related to innova- 
tions in mental health-care practices. Results of a 
questionnaire survey covering 162 institutions providing 
psychiatric services support the following hypotheses: (a) 
practitioners depend primarily on personal contacts for 
new information; (b) innovators rely on professional 
conferences for information and stimulation; (c) lack of 
funds often limits their attendance at conferences; (d) 
experience is regarded as more important than formal 
research in contributing to innovation; (e) the degree of 
innovation relates to the amount of encouragement by 
administrators; (f) innovations are more likely to succeed 
when supported by persons who are to implement them; 
and (g) there is little interaction between innovators and 
researchers in institutions. A case history is presented to 
illustrate utilization of information at each Stage in 
designing and implementing new programs.—J. Adams- 
Webber. 

10780. Leroy, Claude & Lhotellier, Alexandre. La 
relation de conseil. [The communication of counsel.] 
(Fren) Toulouse, France: Edouard Privat, 1973. 158 p-— 
Discusses the general question of psychological counsel- 
ing. 5 cases illustrative of psychological counseling are in- 
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cluded, the relationships between Psychological counsel. 
ing and the giving of spiritualand legal advice are outlined 

10781. Mace, David R. (Wake Forest U., Bowman 
Gray Medical School, Behavioral Sciences Center) What 
| have learned about family life. Family Coordinator 
1974(Apr), Vol. 23(2), 189-195. Presents a short biogra. 
phical sketch of the author's involvement with marriage 
counseling, followed by a discussion of the role of the 
nuclear family across human culture and the changing 
aspects of the nuclear family. Principles of good family 
strategy based on communication in marriage are 
discussed. 

10782. Mackeen, Beverly A. & Herman, AL (U, 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada) Effects of group counseling 
on self-esteem. Journal of C ounseling Psychology, 
1974(May), Vol. 21(3), 210-214.—Investigated the in- 
fluence of group counseling on self-esteem, anxiety, 
depression, and hostility in 3 groups of adult women: 24 
middle-class women; 9 women who received provincial 
social assistance (i.e., longer than 3 mo); and 15 who 
received city social assistance (i.e., less than 3 mo). All $s 
completed pre- and posttests of the Tennessee Self- 
Concept Scale and the Multiple Affect Adjective Check 
List before and after a series of group counseling sessions 
on practical, personal, and social issues. Results show 
that the women receiving provincial social assistance had 
significant changes in the level of self-esteem; it is 
suggested that these women, nearly half of whom were 
either single or divorced (compared with Ss who ren 
city social assistance who were almost all separated an 
the middle-class Ss who were almost all married) 
perceived a need change in their lives. Because of their 
relatively stable marital and financial status Us 
husbands gene for some time and social ee 
providing funds), they were not forced to spend à Si 
deal of time in EE ECH consequenly 
responsive to treatment. (22 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

We Nalder, Martin C.; Weber, Carlo A. & Wie 
Areta, (U. Utah, Medical Center) The IO Li 
consultant as a change agent in the SCH 1316). 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(May), Bs ana 
555-558.—Argues that, as the field of REEL 
community psychiatry continues to expand, ph ce to 
are obliged to bring their knowledge and exp change 
bear on matters of directing and implementing SE 
The role is described of the psychiatra M for 
agent of change in coordinating a placemen Pe fornia. 
disturbed adolescents in Los Angeles County, 
—Journal abstract. 

10784. Pincus, Cynthia; Radding, Natalie & Pty 
Roberta. (Yale U., Information & Counse ir women. 
Women) A professional counseling RT —Studied à 
Social Work, 1974(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 18 on to determine 
university counseling center for women es that 
better their needs and the types of servic hic varia- 
help them. Data on clinical status, ‘clients. 
bles, and services used are reported for Fin 
histories of 18 clients exhibiting moder presented. 
depression during the initial inter eva around career 
was found that most conflicts cen d mobility ani 
development and employment, enion ate job, 9? 
by frequent relocation of the hus ontraditi 
emotional conflicts over traditional vs n 


Jie & Lawrences 
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roles. Most clients showed an alleviation in symptoms 
within 4 mo. A 4-mo follow-up of the depressed client 
subgroup indicated general clinical improvement and 
greater social adjustment, as measured by effective 
participation in work or school. It is concluded that 
female high school students should be counseled concer- 
ning the advantages of combining roles and making 
long-term career plans.—A. Olson. 

10785. Raming, Henry E. & Frey, David H. (California 
School of Professional Psychology, San Francisco) A 
taxonomic approach to Perls's Gestalt theory. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 21(3), 179-184. 
—Applied content analysis and cluster analysis to the 
ideas of F. Perls to develop a taxonomy of Gestalt 
processes and goals. L. L. McQuitty’s classification by 
multiple linkages method generated 3 goal clusters and 2 
process clusters. The goal clusters were titled (a) the 
organism and environment, (b) self-awareness, and (c) 
maturation and autonomy. The process clusters were (a) 
skillful frustration of the client, and (b) the here-and- 
now. Summaries of the typal groups or clusters are 
presented, and the implications of taxonomic research in 
counseling are discussed. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10786. Robbins, Edwin & Robbins, Lillian. (New York 
U., Medical Center) Charge to the community: Some 
early effects of a state hospital system's change of 
policy. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
131(6), 641-645.— Cites the current thrust toward com- 
munity care in New York State, which has had a 
dramatic positive effect as local facilities have actively 
presented alternatives to long-term hospitalization. How- 
ever, there have also been negative effects—some 
anticipated and some unanticipated—as the same local 
facilities have found it difficult to meet the needs of 
patients unable to make the transition from custodial 
care to living on their own. These developments are 
discussed in light of New York City’s recent experiences 
with community psychiatry, and some recommendations 
are offered for similar transitions in other communities. 
(27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10787. Seeley, Mark S. & Coyer, Robert B. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Chillicothe, O.) The relationship 
between attitudes toward mental illness and volunteer 
Participation in a community based mock interview 
Program with psychiatric inpatients. Newsletter for 
Research in Psychology, 1972(Nov), Vol. 14(4), 35-38. 

-Hypothesized that the increased exposure of normal 
menos to mental patients in nonthreatening, prob- 
SE and future-oriented contacts would improve 
attitudes of these individuals toward people with 
Psychiatric problems. While this assumption was not 
specifically tested as an hypothesis in the study, there 
ay significant differences between the experimental 

control groups on 3 of 5 factors in the direction 
predicted.— M. Zwier. 
Dus Smith. William G.; Kaplan, Jeffery & Siker, 

med m Douglas Singer Zone Center, Rockford, Ill.) 
patient: re mental health and the seriously disturbed 
EE Ve admission outcomes. Archives of General 
à dyr D 974(May). Vol. 30(5), 693-696.— Conducted 
persons E study of all seriously disturbed 
the Ist ti om a 10-county area who were hospitalized for 

ime (N = 465). The community mental health 
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center group had fewer days hospitalized, less disabili 
less total cost per patient and per capita, as well ei 
lower cost-benefit ratio than traditional state hospitals. 
Neither system of care, however, was Koetz a 
small hardcore group of long-term patients, Findings 
were used as feedback by the center's administration to 
modify the overall program and allocation of available 
resources.—Journal abstract. 

10789. Stein, Edward V. (San Francisco Theological 
Seminary, San Anselmo, Calif.) O men and Ms. of 
Athens. Journal of Religion & Health, \974(Apr), Vol. 
13(2), 96-106.—Presents a semantic-philosoppical eva- 
luation of some of the relationships between pastoral 
counselors and other helping professions (e.g, psychia- 
try, psychology, and counseling). It is a that 
pastoral counseling is a highly dependent profession, and ` 
that psychiatry at its inception also leaned strongly on 
religion and theology when it developed its method of 
listening, encouragement, transference, and idi 
security. It is suggested that we need fewer psychology 
gimmicks (eg, transactional analysis, transcendental ` 
meditation, and biofeedback) and more theories that | 
lead to the truth about people. It is recommended that 
current churches become mediators between and infor- — 
mers about the great truths of all religions as well as- 
knowledge about people. 7 tasks are outlined for pastoral 
counselors to help achieve these goals,—F. Hardt, 

10790. Veeder, Nancy W. (Boston Coll. Graduale | 
School, Research Sequence) A stress-stength model for 
nurse-social worker collaboration. Mental Retardation. 
1974(Apr), Vol. 12(2), 39-42.— Describes the evolution - 
of a stress-strength model for nurse-social worker ` 
collaboration in a mental health clinic servin retardates 
and their families in the community. Ti tional role 
differentiation difficulties experienced by nurses and 
social workers in intercept settings are analyz 
Taking professional training and areas of expertise into 
consideration, plus the copa stress situation 
presented by the patient/client and ed $ a SERA 
scheme for major treatment responsibility was evol 
which set the stress locus in child management 
development (nurse), family relationships and interac- 
tion (social eed en of these i 

rs (joint). (50 re 'ournal abstract, 
ir^ Sege B. & Kinzie, J. David. (U. : 
Hawaii, Medical School) consultation to a 
Filipino community in Hawaii. ‘American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1974(May), Vol, 131(5), eweg 
a predominantly Filipino village in Hawaii that ui 
went drastic economic and social changes | a 
disintegrating. Changes occurred through the loss ag 
village's sugar cane and sugar mill and the presence 5 
large hotel nearby. A method of consultation similar " 
one used with rural American Indians was rre 
is concluded that with the right ingrediens, SM 
community Janning organizations, and ës: vely 
community identity, change can be dealt E 
and with a minimum of psychiatric disruption. 
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10792. Annett, Marian; Hudson, P^ 
(U. Hull, England) Effects of right and left 
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E patients. Findings suggest 


ECT on naming and visual discrimination analysed in 


relation to handedness. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 124, 260-264.— Reports that results of 
tests of naming given during recovery from unilateral 
electroconvulsive therapy (ECT) were poorer after left- 
Sided than after right-sided treatments. No systematic 
differences were demonstrated for a visual discrimina- 
tion task. The amount of time needed for psychological 


. examination was longer after left-sided treatment, and 


this difference was correlated with differences between 
the hands in manual skill Findings suggest that 
unilateral ECT has utility in the exploration of relations 
between asymmetries of the hemispheres and hands. 
—Journal summary. 

10793. Ballenger, James C. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp. Boston) Electroconvulsive therapy and cardiac 
pacemakers. Psychosomatics, 1973(Jul), Vol. 14(4), 
233-234.—Reports the case of a patient with a cardiac 
pacemaker who was successfully treated with electrocon- 
vulsive therapy (ECT) for a manic episode. It is felt that 
in view of clinical and laboratory experience to date, 
properly administered ECT is a safe procedure for 
patients with cardiac pacemakers.—Journal abstract. 

10794. Bodley, P. O.; Jones, H. V. & Mather, M. D. 


© (Oldchurch Hosp., Romford, England) Preoperation 
, anxiety: A qualitative analysis. Journal of Neurology, 


Neurosurgery, & Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), "` Vol. 37(2), 

230-239. —Àdministered 2 Kelly Repertory Grids and a 

9-item questionnaire concerning anxieties, people, and 

problems related to a subsequent operation to 28 surgical 

that, in addition to worries 
about the operation and the anesthetic, there was 
concern about leaving the home and family, which was 
accentuated by a lack of communication and contact 
with the hospital staff, including the Surgical team. Pain 
had a variety of implications, including loneliness. The 
merits and shortcomings of the 2 assessment methods are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

10795. Chorover, Stephan L. (Massachusetts Inst. of 
Technology) Big brother and Psychotechnology Il: The 
pacification of the brain. Psychology Today, 1974( May), 
Vol. 7(12), 59-69.—Contends that advocates of lobotom- 
ies have ignored the evidence for a wide range of 
disabling behavioral effects when frontal lobe tissues are 
destroyed in animals. Modern advocates, using stereo- 
taxic techniques to locate exact areas of the brain, have 
shifted focus to the limbic systems. Research indicates 
that while amygdalotomized monkeys were more friend- 
ly to humans, they were incapable of coping with the 
social complexities of their original environment. Evi- 
dence that bilateral amygdalotomies with humans is 
helpful is not available. Follow-up data on an often cited 
“successful” case strongly Suggests that the operation 
was responsible for the marked deterioration of the 

patient’s adjustment. Regardless of the outcome of 


Specific cases, behavioral problems must be viewed as a 
function of family and political systems rather than as 
individual infirmities.—E. J. Posavac. 


10796. Denckla, Martha B. & Bowen, Florry P. 


(Columbia U., Coll. of Physicians & Surgeons) Dyslexia 
after left occipitotemporal lobectomy: A case report. 
Cortex, 1973(Sep), Vol. 9(3), 321-328.—Reports the case 
of a 30-yr-old male who, following resection of the left 
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inferior occipitotemporal region, exhibited discrete resi. 
dual deficits of right homonoymous hemianopsia dys- 
lexia, slow color-naming, and verbal memory weg 
ment. Neuropsychological examinations Over a 2yr 
period focused on his worst handicap, dyslexia, with 
results that were strikingly analogous to characteristics of 
1 major subgroup of developmentally dyslexic children, 
—R. Gunter. 

10797. Hearst, Earl D.; Ci loninger, C. Robert; Crews, 
Eugene L. & Cadoret, Remi J. (Psychiatric Assoc, of 
Tidewater, Norfolk, Va.) Electrosleep therapy: A double. 
blind trial. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Api), 
Vol. 30(4), 463-466.—Used 28 psychiatric outpatients to 
determine the effectiveness of electrosleep as a treatment 
modality. The peripheral rhythmic electrical stimulation 
was eliminated, thereby allowing results of the current 
effect on the brain to be independently evaluated. Global 
ratings by Ss and by physicians on the Sth day of 
treatment and on 2-wk follow-up indicate that current 
effect was not associated with significant improvement, 
although Ss’ global ratings on Day 5 indicated a trend in 
this direction. Self-rating scales indicated no significant 
improvement for anxiety, insomnia, or somatic com- 
plaints. Depressive self-rating scales showed a significant 
improvement on Day 5 of treatment, but had no carry- 
over effect to the 2-wk follow-up.—Journal. abstract, 

10798. Jones, Marilyn K. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) Imagery as a mnemonic aid after left 
temporal lobectomy: Contrast between material-speci- 
fic and generalized memory disorders. Neuropsycholo- 
gia, 1974(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 21-30.—Taught 36 E 
with unilateral removals from the right or left temporal 
lobes, 2 amnesic patients with bilateral mesial SS. 
lobe damage, and 36 normal control Ss to E 
imagery as an aid in the recall of verbal material. S ipe 
show that, on a paired-associate learning task, sic fof 
left temporal-lobe lesions could partially comha a es 
their verbal memory defects by using imagery, whe Ss 
amnesic Ss derived no benefit from such a SE d 
with right temporal lobectomy performed simi Gen 
normal Ss. (French & German summaries) ( 
—English abstract. 

10799. Kleinman, Arthur M. (Harvard Oe 
issues for a comparative study of me AER Vol. 
International Journal of Social Psychiatry, 197 1 aspects 
19(3-4), 159-165.—In addition to its BE bolic 
medical practice has meaning within ee isto 
reality” of its culture. One of these healing full member- 
restore atypical or rejected individuals b control over 
ship in the society. Another is to exer e evident in 
disorder. These symbolic functions are mor: 1 known (0 
folk medicine than in modern practice. It is Ge functions 
what extent, or in what forms, these symbol Suggestions 
are recognized in modern medical EE 
for research are given. (44 ref) —W. R. Duct (York T 

10800. Kohn, Bruno & Dennis, We, 
Downsview, Ontario, Canada) Soma eis hemiple- 
after cerebral hemidecortication for ia f 
gia. Neuropsychologia, 1974(Jan), Vol. ud 
—Tested 4 infantile hemiplegics Tor ied was €v 
ability at 14-23 yrs of age. Better recog tication than Wi 
with the hand ipsilateral to hemidecor! hing tests 


R ] matchi! 
the contralateral hand. On intermanua. 
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the recognition of textures but not of shapes was superior 
to that obtained with the contralateral hand alone. 
Ayailability of the verbal label describing the stimulus to 
be matched affected the level of contralateral matching 
performance. Data indicate that recognition of ipsilater- 
ally mediated tactile input can be modulated; the 
evidence relates to functional characteristics of extralem- 
niscal somatosensory pathways. (French & German 
summaries) (31 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10801. Kroger, William S. (Inst. for Comprehensive 
Medicine, Beverly Hills, Calif.) The scientific rationale 
for acupunctural analgesia. Psychosomatics, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 14(4), 191—194. 

10802. Malmquist, A. (Lund U., Psychiatric Clinic, 
Sweden) A prospective study of patients in chronic 
hemodialysis: |. Method and characteristics of the 
patient group. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 17(5-6), 333-337.— Life histories obtain- 
ed from 23 patients revealed that those with psychiatric 
symptoms as children had a more pessimistic attitude 
towards their upcoming treatment and prospects for 
rehabilitation, while patients who were less dependent, 
more open-minded, and better adjusted showed optim- 
ism towards treatment. It is concluded that it is possible 
to predict adjustment to and outcome of hemodialysis 
treatment by certain premorbid variables. (16 ref)—W. 
Shipman. 

10803. Morse, Joan. (Children's Hosp. Medical 
Center, Boston, Mass.) Family involvement in pediatric 
dialysis and transplantation. Social Casework, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 55(4), 216-223.— Discusses family coo- 
peration in frequent hospital visits, special diets, medica- 
tion, and kidney transplants. Families are inevitably 
greatly affected by the illness because of the psychologi- 
cal and physical dependency of children and adoles- 
cents. There is an unusual opportunity to identify the 
main psychosocial themes which seem characteristic of a 
pediatric program for end-stage renal disease, in terms of 
Em program's effect on the patients’ families.—M. W. 

Linn. 

10804. Parbrook, G. D.; Dalrymple, D. G. & Steel, D. 
F. Personality assessment and postoperative pain and 
complications. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 17(4), 277-285.—Administered the 
Eysenck Personality Inventory to 50 males with peptic 
ulcers and 50 females having cholecystectomies prior to 
Surgery. Neuroticism was correlated with postoperative 
EN capacity impairments (.4) and complications (.5). 
( 4 males with severe pain, neuroticism scores were high 
a ) The measures of extraversion, psychoticism, and 
Ying had less important effects on postoperative prog- 
Tess.—W. G. Shipman. 

A 1 A Porter, Cedric W. & Hulka, Jaroslay F. Female 
Bone ization in current clinical practice. Family Planning 
d oe 1974(Win), Vol. 6(1), 30-38.—Several me- 
Eu female sterilization are described, including 
tion A Pomeroy tubal ligation, vaginal tubal liga- 
RR ndoscopic methods, hysterectomy, and chemical 
nts. Issues regarding counseling, costs, and man- 
Ec are presented. (49 ref) 
0806. vilkki, J. & Laitinen, L. V. (U. Helsinki, 


Käl Hosp., Finland) Differential effects of left and 


t ventrolateral thalamotomy on receptive and 
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expressive verbal performances and face-matching. 
Neuropsychologia, 1974(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 11-19.—Tested 
25 pens undergoing ventrolateral thalamotomy pre- 
and postoperatively with a modified Token Test, a word 
fluency task, and a face-recognition and face-matching 
test. One S in the left thalamotomy group was left- 
handed; all other Ss were right-handed, Receptive as well 
as expressive verbal efficiency deteriorated after left but 
not after right thalamotomy and these changes were 
relatively persistent. The performance in the face-match- 
ing test became slower after thalamotomy, irrespective of. 
the side of surgery, but the number of errors in 
identifications increased only after right thalamotomy 
during the immediate postoperative period. It is sugges- 
ted that there is a material-specific functional difference 
between the 2 thalami. (French & German summaries) 
(17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10807. Wolters, W. H.; Bonekamp, A. L. & 
Donckerwolcke, R. (Wilhelmina Children's Hosp., 
Utrecht, Netherlands) Experiences in the development 
of a haemodialysis centre for children. Journal oj 
Psychosomatic Research, 1973(Nov), Vol. 17(4), 271-27 
—Reports early results of a treatment center for kidney 
disorders. Selection criteria, preliminary examination, 
and family-child reactions are discussed. (24 ref) 
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10808. Broaddus, Susan L. Rehabilitation goals for 
the elderly psychotic patient: A case history. Journal of 
Geriatric Psychiatry, 1973, Vol. 62), 243-250,— Presents. 
the case history of a 74-yr-old widow diagnosed as 
having a chronic brain syndrome at the time of 
admission to the hospital, and describes attempts at 
rehabilitation, Although the patient was not returned to 
full functioning, the combined efforts of her family, 
friends, and hospital personnel, together with her own 
determination, enabled her to return eventually to 
independent living in her own home.—$. Y. Moriwaki. 

10809. Campbell, Duncan D. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada) Developing continuing education in the correc 
tional institution: Some principles and practices. Cana- 
dian Journal of Criminology & Corrections, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 16(2), 117-132,—Considers that despite the general 
affluence in educational opportunities, education for 
inmates of Canadian correctional institutions has not 
flourished. A curriculum for inmates is proposed, and 
the resources available sn the GC for 
implementing the program, the organization, and 
functions d a desc] community-wide advisory 
committee are outlined. Principles o! adult learning, 
curriculum design, and methodological and ber 
ve considerations are noted. (French abstract) a 

10810. Couch, Robert H. & Allen, Conrad M. ie 
D: eier — Ley a 

ilitati cilities: A review. 
rehabilitation fa seen ae Ge 
behavior modification 
iety of rehabilitation facility 


approach for facility adjustment ele D, ze 
E E Suggestions for attaining basic 


dification program: í ge 
Se SE successful implementation of beha: 
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modification within rehabilitation settings are outlined. 
(44 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10811. Eisenberg, M. G. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Cleveland, O.) Sex education and the handicap- 
ped: An examination of a sex re-education program in 
the VA: A preliminary report. Newsletter for Research in 
Psychology, 1972(May), Vol. 14(4), 15-16.—Describes a 
Sex re-education program established to provide the 
cord-injured individual with a cognitive background of 
humanistic understanding of sexuality, his own as well as 
that of others. One of the major steps toward this goal 
involved examination and refutation of popular cultural 
sexual myths. 

10812. Frankel, Arthur J. & Glasser, Paul H. (U. 
Louisville, Raymond A. Kent School of Social Work) 
Behavioral approaches to group work. Social Work, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 163-175.—Reviews studies of 
behavior modification group techniques, including token 
economy, modeling, systematic desensitization, and 
programed instruction. Stages in the group problem- 
solving process from intake to follow-up are described, 
and the particular tasks of the group worker in helping 
the group reach its goals are examined. It is concluded 
that behavior modification techniques are making a 
significant contribution to social group work practice. 
(28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10813. Goldberg, Richard T. (Massachusetts Rehabili- 
tation Commission, Boston) Rehabilitation of the burn 
patient. Rehabilitation Literature, 1974(Mar), Vol. 35(3), 
73-718.—Considers rehabilitation of the burned child and 
adult from the perspective of medical management, 
psychological, social, economic, educational, and voca- 
tional aspects. Rehabilitation of the burned child is 
greatly influenced by the severity of disfigurement, while 
in the adult, earlier educational and vocational experien- 
ce, receptivity of employers, and attitude toward the 
disability constitute crucial factors. The extent of visible 
deformity and disfigurement is a significant predictor of 
subsequent social and vocational adjustment. (24 ref) 
—S. L. Warren. 

10814. Hogsett, Stanley. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Danville, IIl.) The Quick Test as an 1Q measuring 
device. Newsletter for Research in Psychology, 1972(May), 
Vol. 14(4), 18-21.—Gave 34 vocational rehabilitation 
clients from a socially blighted area and 10 inmates of a 
criminally insane hospital unit 3 forms of the Quick Test 
(QT) and of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 

(WAIS). Correlations of IQs based on single and 
combined forms for the 3 QT and the 3 WAIS scales 
were high, with | exception. It is suggested that the QT is 
a useful tool for longitudinal IQ assessment and 
determination of retardation eligibility for vocational 
rehabilitation services.—Journal summary. 

10815. Hollis, L. Irene. (U. North Carolina, Hand 
Rehabilitation Center, Chapel Hill) Skinnerian occupa- 
tional therapy. American Journal of Occupational Thera- 
py, 1974(Apr), Vol. 28(4), 208-213.— Suggests that 
Skinnerian principles of operant conditioning be applied 
to methods of occupational therapy. Applications of 
these principles to orthotic training, hand rehabilitation, 
ind training of the cerebral-palsied child are described. 
A South African project in which a mechanical device 
hat duplicates the movements of a particular joint is 
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fitted to the patient's involved joint to assist in various 
activities is briefly described —L. Gorsey. 

10816. Huff, C. Ronald. (Ohio State U.) Inmate 
stratification: Some policy implications for correctional 
administrators and staff. Corrective & Social Psychiatry 
& Journal of Behavior Technology Methods & Therapy, 
1974, Vol. 20(2), 9-14.—Inmates rank each other 
informally according to perceived status, power, and 
wealth. Numerous role subsystems develop around each 
of the various deprivations of imprisonment. The 
deprivations, along with the socialization process of 
prison life (“prisonization”), suggest the operation of 
either an “indigenous origin” conception of inmate social 
rankings or the “importation model.” Certain inmate 
stratification differences appear to be explained by 
cultural and psychosexual variables. A theoretical model 
of these ideas is described which appears flexible enough 
to lend itself to the analysis of most inmate social 
systems. Findings on inmate social systems have not 
been given adequate consideration in the policymaking 
process of correctional administrators and staff. A 
number of practical policy implications are delineated, A 
thorough understanding of the structure and dynamics 
of the inmate social system would maximize progress 
toward organizational goal attainment. (15 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

10817. Laroche, Bernadette; Sigal, J. J. & Grayston, 
M. (Jewish General Hosp., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) 
Collaboration between a police force and the psychiat- 
ric service of a general hospital: A study of outcome. 
Canadian Journal of Criminology & Corrections, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 16(2), 162-172.—Describes the evalua- 
tion of a collaboration between the psychiatric service of 
a general hospital and the youth section of the pus 
force serving the hospital area in handling juveni 
offenders. Policemen were trained in family ier 
and intervention techniques, informed about avai " 
community resources, and familiarized with SEH 
pathological factors which may be present in vt 
relationships. Data from an index group of IE 2 
a control group of 18 cases which were Se xt a 
different police stations are presented. A consultal odis 
with the families of the index cases, and en ds 
discussion of the problem, while in the control SS id 
only telephoned the family and requested per Be 
visit at a later date. A 12-18 mo follow-up D the 
showed that the index group had less contact x oum 
court, and a similar recidivism rate as the contro a 
These results are considered to be ee: there 
advantages of this collaboration program alt patra) 1 
were several limitations in the data. (French abs 
ref)—L. Gorsey. ` 

Ki Malmquist, A. (Lund U., Pn in chronic 
Sweden) A prospective study of patients S 
hemodialysis: II. Predicting factors rege! 1973(De9) Vol. 
tion. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, f 23 patients it 
175-6), 339-344.—In a follow-up study d Fs tion 
was found that differences in success of rel disease- 
seemed to be determined before onset of b ; 
The patients’ way of dealing with agir of fast 
toward changes in their lives, and expec 
rehabilitation were predictive variables. 
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10819. Marmo, Nikki A. (U. Florida) A new look at 
the brain-damaged adult. American Journal of Occupa- 
tional Therapy, 1974(Apr), Vol. 28(4), 199-206.—Consi- 
ders that occupational therapists have followed the lead 
of medicine in 2 ways: (a) by separating the symptoms of 
the brain-damaged adult into those of the body and 
those of the mind and (b) by determining treatment by 
the symptoms presented. This approach often results in 
minimal improvement in functional ability of the patient 
and an increased frustration level for the patient and 
therapist. In contrast, a physiological approach is 
described which concerns itself with how the normal 
nervous system functions and makes assumptions regar- 
ding how disruption of basic underlying processes results 
in the symptomatology of brain damage. Treatment is 
defined in relation to deficits in underlying processes 
rather than in relation to the symptoms produced by 
these deficits. Mental and physical functions are viewed 
together. On the basis of this model, a modified 
sensorimotor approach to the treatment of the severely 
brain-damaged adult is recommended.—Journal abstract. 

10820. Power, Paul W. & Marinelli, Robert P. (Boston 
U.) Normalization and the sheltered workshop: A review 
and proposals for change. Rehabilitation Literature, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 35(3), 66-72, 78.—Recounts some of the 
ways in which sheltered workshops harm rather than 
help disabled clients: (a) an atmosphere of deviancy 
rather than normality; (b) reduced expectancies which 
evoke reduced performance; (c) dull, routine, and trivial 
job tasks which stifle motivation; (d) location of 
workshops far from the community's mainstream of life; 
(e) a production orientation that conflicts with rehabili- 
tation. goals; and (f) substandard remuneration. The 
literature on the normalization of facilities for and 
attitudes toward the disabled, principally the mentally 
retarded, is reviewed. A plea is made for a change from 
current practice to one in which the disabled are allowed 
to prove themselves as individuals rather than as 
members of a special group. (27 ref)—S. L. Warren. 

_ 10821. Savage, H. (U. Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 
Canada) Educational issues important in correctional 
Institutions. Canadian Journal of Criminology & Correc- 
lions, 1974(Apr), Vol. 16(2), 181-187.— Discusses issues 
involved in the educational process which may be 
pertinent to correctional institutions (e.g. whether 
behavior is internally or externally motivated, whether 
motivations change when behavior changes, whether 
Specific or general curriculums should be taught, and 
Whether learners can take responsibilities for themsel- 
U^ The distinction between behavioral objectives and 
ashavioral modification is stressed, and their use in 
education programs in correctional facilities is discussed. 
of A Schwartz, Mary C. (State U. New York, School 
is ocial Policy & Community Services, Buffalo) 
eet of the sex of worker and client. Social Work, 

(Mar) Vol. 19(2), 177-185.—Surveyed articles 


ished for the past 8 yrs in Social Work to determine 
Way in which authors treated the sex-role factor when 


study; c 
that ae Social workers and their clients. Analysis shows 


rarely 


Of th 
Speci; 


S ius is largely ignored; the sex of the therapist is 
mentioned. It is argued that knowledge of the sex 
Me affects research outcome, particularly with 
al client groups (e.g. delinquents) where sex-role 
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identification is a major issue. The relati 

sex and race of therapist and Gen Cat 
concluded that social workers would understand them- 
Se Ke clients better if research on the 
importance of race, ethnicity, e 

with the effects of sex.—A. d Ge integri 

10823. Shihadeh, Emile S. & Nedd, Albert N, (U. 
Alberta, Faculty of Business Administration & Commer- 
ce, Edmonton, Canada) The perceptions of 
inmates and staff. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 92(2), 217-224.—Examined perce} tions 
of the value of membership on penitentiary residential 
unit management committees for the rehabilitation of 
inmates among 180 inmates and 89 staff members. The 
degree of favorableness of inmate perceptions of the 
committees was treated as a function of their participa- 
tion in a number of other penitentiary programs. It was 
found that categorization of inmates in this way was 
useful for identifying and explaining differences in their ` 
perceptions of the utility of membership of the residen- 
tial committees for rehabilitation. In the case of 3 
programs—group therapy, playing bridge, and individual ` 
counseling of inmates by classification officers—partici- — 
pants had significantly more favorable perceptions of ` 
residential committees than nonparticipants, A compari- — 
son of the perceptions of residential committees by these 
inmate samples and staff disclosed that only parti 
tion in counseling by classification officers and playing 
bridge resulted in inmates’ perception of the committees 
becoming as favorable as those of the staff. Dissonance 
theory is used to account for the effect of participation 
on inmates’ perceptions of the committees. fournal 
abstract. 

10824. Vaughn, Ray & Scott, Randall, (Texas Rehabil- 
itation Commission, Austin, Tex.) Vocational evaluation: 
A user's critique. Journal of Applied Rehabilitation 
Counseling, 1973(Sum), Vol. 4(2), 103~-109,—Presents 
some of the uses of vocational evaluation in Texas and 
the methods used in conducting such evaluations, Some 
positive and negative aspects of evaluations revealed 
during site surveys are noted and possible improvements 
are reviewed. " 

10825. Würsten, Helmut. (U. Southern California, 
Medical School) On the relevancy of Piaget's theory to 
occupational therapy. American Journal of Occupat 
Therapy, 1974(Apr), Vol. 28(4), 213-217.—Brielly sum. 
marizes Piagets concepts of adaptation In SEH 
development and applies them to the practice d 


occupational therapy. ‘Assimilation and accommodation 


‘ocesses which can be developed during therapy with a . 
Sp whose reality has been restricted (cg. by Phys 
or psychological handicaps) are outlined, Le e " 
of play is considered. It is concluded t ^ E 
theories can (a) explain adjustment reactions : ée 
and how they are determined by his particular h gc 
development, and (b) be used to create A Sa 
rather than a maladaptive, adjustment. (18 re journal A 


abstract. 
Hospital Programs & Hospitalization l 
a" & Institutionalization 
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10826. Baker, G. H. & Wood, 
sheltered accommodation for ps) 
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survey of a group of hospitalized patients. /nternational 
Journal of Social Psychiatry, 1973(Fal), Vol. 193-4), 
- 270-276.—Studied the feasibility of outpatient hostel 
care for patients of a London psychiatric hospital. 236 
hospitalized patients were surveyed for information 
regarding (a) diagnosis, (b) hospital occupation, (c) age 
and length of stay, (d) availability of home area 
accommodations, and (e) social contact in home area, to 
estimate the likelihood of benefit derived from outpa- 
tient hostel availability. It was concluded that 90 patients 
| (38%) would benefit from such accommodations.—W. R. 
Street. 

10827. Barnes, F. Herbert & Kelman, Samuel M. From 
slogans to concepts: A basis for change in child care 
work. Child Care Quarterly, 1974(Spr), Vol. 3(1), 7-23. 
—Proposes an educative model for residential treatment, 
based on European practices, in which the child care 
worker is a fully trained professional responsible for 
planning and coordinating treatment. The practice of 
_ limiting treatment to occasional sessions with an outside 

professional would be replaced by a therapeutic milieu, 
directed by the child care worker. Child care workers 
would be responsible for individual and group work with 
children, curriculum planning, and integration of all 
services. Postdiscussions and a rejoinder by the authors 
follow.—J. H. Feldstein. 

10828. Bonham, Gene & Schroeder, Gerald. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Topeka, Kan.) Effects of operant 
reinforcement on attending and verbalizing behavior of 
chronic schizophrenics. Newsletter for Research in 
Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
16(1), 12-13.—Based on their behavior ratings, 20-25 
hospitalized male veterans received social reinforcement 
and tokens from the Es after each ward meeting. Results 
show that positive reinforcement procedures can change 
the social behavior of chronic schizophrenics. 

10829. Burke, A. W. (Bellevue Hosp., Kingston, 

Jamaica) First admissions and planning in Jamaica. 
Social Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 9(1), 39-45.—Descri- 
bes an unselected sample of 90 Ist admissions (66 male 
and 24 female) to the only mental hospital in Jamaica. 
Over 60% were less than 35 yrs of age with a younger age 
of onset in the males. 48% were schizophrenics, 22% had 
affective disorders, and 25% had organic disorders; none 
were psychoneurotic. The sex distributions of these 
groups showed a marked male excess for schizophrenia 
and organic disorders which was not present for affective 
disorders. In addition to the effects of introducing 
psychiatric care in general hospitals, factors of selection, 
social stress, and protection are discussed to explain 
these findings. The implications for planning and 
research are noted. It is recommended that nurses be 
given authority as mental health supervisors to cope with 
the problems in this rural society. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. : 

10830. Cohen, Leon & Bauer, Janet. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Psychology Service, Battle Creek, 
Mich.) A rehabilitation program for “hopeless” schizo- 
phrenics. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1974(May), 
Vol. 25(5), 311-314.— Describes a 160-bed unit previous- 
ly oriented toward custodial care which, in 1970, began 
actively to treat supposedly hopeless chronic schizo- 
phrenic men, with the goal of increasing their release rate 
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p^ 
from the hospital. The unit conceptualizes Schizophrenia 
as a social-breakdown syndrome, and the treatment. 


approach focuses on increased social interaction and 
group activities. Patients are viewed as responsible 
individuals rather than custodial cases, and Staff serve as 
role models and teachers rather than authority figures, 
Since its inception the unit has achieved a release rate of 
21%, almost 3 times that expected for chronic schizo- 
phrenics. It is concluded that there are fewer hopeless 
cases of schizophrenia than generally believed, particu- 
larly by adherents of the disease model—Journal 
abstract. 

10831. Cohler, B. J., et al. (U. Chicago) Social 
relations, stress, and psychiatric hospitalization among 
mothers of young children. Social Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), 
Vol 9(1), 7-12.—Hospitalization for mental illness 
during the Ist years following childbirth can be viewed 
as a response both to disturbance in social relationships 
and to greater cumulative life stress. In order to 
determine the relative contribution of these factors in 
determining psychiatric impairment, a regression analy- 
sis was carried out using 42 mothers recently discharged 
from mental hospitals and 42 nonpsychiatric controls. A 
combination of stress in a woman's own life, a personali- 
ty measure of social introversion, rated impairment in 
social role performance, and reported frequency and 
intensity of interpersonal contact showed a multiple 
correlation of .70 with hospitalization. Impairment in 
role performance proved to be the single most important 
source of variance associated with hospitalization. (20 
ref)—Journal abstract. " ; 

10832. Cooper, Lowell. Application group: 
Broadening the patient experience in a psychiatric 
organization. British Journal of Psychiatry, 19T4(Mar), 
Vol. 124, 247-251.— Describes the “application group, 
an addition to an existing psychiatric inpatient and day- 
patient service that employs systems concepts in A PRIR 
treatment setting. In group treatment it 1s hope: dm 
resocialization will occur through staff SE at 
of values of patient functioning and the working Be 
differences in values through group process. E P 
has the added benefit of giving patients the experi E 
functioning in social situations. In SE e 
work, cognitive material is introduced and esoe 
helped to understand the social mechanisms bi en 
with their hospitalization. Such a group serves H a 
by both integrating the ward EN day extra- 
integrating the ward experience with day-to- y 
hospital experiences.—R. L. Sulzer. — U 

10833. Eaton, William W. (McGill U» "oer 
Quebec, Canada) Mental hospitalization a Revie 
cement process. American Zocker? theoretical 
1974(Apr), Vol. 39(2), 252-260.—Proposes Ae number 
models to account for the wide variation 1n nic are 
of times individuals diagnosed as 


Montreal, 


ses 
hospitalized. The positive reinforceme "tat each epis le 
that individuals are positively reinforcec 2 tionalization: 
and is consonant with theories of m ivi 
The negative reinforcement model e 
duals are negatively reinforced at eac E S 
agreement with the idea of there de 
heterogeneity model proposes that indi SEN 
account for the variation. The pure 
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proposes that the differences are explained by a random 
process. A negative binomial distribution, consonant 
with both the positive reinforcement and the heteroge- 
neity model, is fit to the distribution of numbers of 
hospital episodes of schizophrenia for a cohort from the 
Maryland Psychiatric Case Register. Correlations be- 
tween occurrence of episodes in early years with 
occurrence of episodes in later years suggest that the 
pure random and the negative reinforcement models are 
not operative. Further analysis suggests that the hetero- 
geneity model is the correct one. (52 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

10834. Edwards, Darrel & Berry, Newell H. (U.S. 
Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San 
Diego, Calif.) Psychiatric decisions: An actuarial study. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 
153-159.—Describes the development of a 2-fold actuar- 
ial system to assist US Navy psychiatrists and adminis- 
trators in determining which variables are predictive of 
posthospital adjustment. Biographical, clinical, hospital 
discharge, and follow-up data were examined for 2,824 
Navy enlisted men admitted to psychiatric services. 
Analysis revealed that psychiatrists’ recommendations 
regarding return to duty accurately predicted posthospi- 
tal adjustment in 63% of the cases. However, in 13% of 
these cases, administrative decisions to return the patient 
to duty were implemented despite psychiatric recommen- 
dations to the contrary. Results of a regression analysis 
performed to determine the attributes distinguishing 
posthospital successes from failures revealed that service 
and medical histories were the best predictors of 
posthospital adjustment. 2 actuarial tables were then 
constructed to relate success rates to (a) clinical factors 
of years in service, diagnosis, and days in the hospital; 
and (b) administrative review factors of pay grade, 
disciplinary history, and wife’s attitude toward the 
service. Reanalysis of data using these tables increased 
the | success prediction rate from 63% to 74%, thus 
justifying the use of this system.—A. Olson. 

10835. Erickson, R. C.; Backus, F. L; Paige, A. B. & 
Johnson, M. H. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Seattle, 
n) Length of stay and improvement in a day 

ospital. Newsletter for Research in Psychology, 
1972(Nov), Vol. 14(4), 31-33.—Collected Self Descrip- 
tion Inventory (SDI) data from 48 patients who started 
aad completed a day-hospital treatment program. 
$ indings suggest that a greater length of stay is related to 
RUE sense of well-being and competence on the part 
: the affective (A) and personality-disorder (PD) 
patients. , Thought-disorder patients reported about half 

as “aes improvement as the A and PD patients. 
AR Evenson, Richard C.; Sletten, Ivan W.; 
Me Mu nes L. & Faintich, David M. (U. Missouri, 
UTERE " ool, Inst. of Psychiatry, St. Louis) CAPS: An 
UG SEH system. American Journal of 
(hes co, Ge 74(May), Vol. 131(5), 531-534.—Describes 
as pun Adjustment Profile System (CAPS) 
oir TARE pares a patient's community adjustment prior 
TU nt with his adjustment after treatment, using 4 
ee information system. 10 areas of 
Eskon y adjustment are measured by 60 items on a 
em naire completed by a community correspondent, 
Y a relative who lives with the patient. Data from 


the questionnaire are keypunched i 

er, and a CAPS CH ëng pue 
hospital. Data obtained at the time of dz e 
compared with data obtained 90 days after the pated 
has left the hospital. The profile shows graphicall 
whether a patient’s outcome was better or worse than he 
SE ME CAPS currently has an 80% return. 

j reports are 
plus processed monthly. (23 ref) 

10837. Filer, Richard N, (Veter: inistrati 
Central Office, Mental DM & Behavioral Seien 
Service, Washington, D.C.) Mental health & behavioral 
sciences research in the VA (FY 1973). Newsletter for 
Research in Mental Health & Behavioral Sciences, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 16(1), 1-8.—Describes a variety of 
research programs representing an extensive sampling of 
studies for the improvement of patient care programs in 
the Veterans Administration. ` 

10838. Fitch, Roderick A. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Ann Arbor, Mich.) An administrative project to | 
improve the effectiveness of a fee-basis program. ` 
Newsletter for Research in Mental Healih & Behavioral 
Sciences, 1974(Feb), Vol. 16(1), 38-41.—Describes an 
administrative project undertaken to improve the effecti- 
veness of the psychiatric fee-basis program at a Veterans | 
Administration hospital. Data were gathered by conduc- 
ting surveys with veterans authorized for fee 
treatment, psychiatrists in the community, the hospital's 
department of medical outpatient services, and staff | 
members of the mental hygiene clinic. 6 recommenda- 
tions are made based on the data gathered.—M. Kë 
Zwier. 

10839. Gardner, Harold L. & Forehand, Rex. Effects 
of institutionalization upon word modeling responses of 
retarded subjects. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1974(May), Vol. 78(6), 759-761,— Compared 
3 groups of retarded Ss (noninstitutionalized, short-term 
institutionalized, and long-term institutionalized) on à 
word modeling response task. Noninstitutionalized Ss 
made significantly less imitative responses than the 2 
other groups. Performance of the 2 institutionalized 


oups was similar. 

S 10840. Gomez, Efrain & Pam, Alvin. The therapeutic 
community meeting. Journal of the Bronx State Hospital, 
1974(Win), Vol. 2(1), 33-44.— Discusses the problems of | 
conducting therapeutic community meetings 1n the state 
hospital setting. Shortcomings of patient ge in 
the state hospital are also iscussed, an antipassivity 
techniques for activating both patients and staff are 
"ren Greenberg, 1. M. (Yale U., Medical School) 
Community mental health and the state hospital. Soci 
Psychiatry, 1974(Apr), Vol. 9(2), 7-94 Dea 
hierarchical structures of state mental hospit d 

describes the structure and community relations pro- 
grams of Creedmoor State Homie Ge Cal gë 

ric facility for Qu i mage Pais 


treatment program, W! saliva ti 
Sg thedry. is outlined, and the EE 
patients using small group Pf inpatients to community 
sed. The population Bees Gem facilities in Queens 


linics and other menta, 
apne to reflect the effectiveness of the l 
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| suggested that when considering the development ofa 
community program for a large institution, the ways in 
I| which the hospital's components relate to segments of 
| the community must be considered. Employee relations, 
| support services, and the effects of treatment on different 
| patient groups are examined.—L. Gorsey. 
d 10842. Hart, Lucille. (Veterans Administration Day 
Treatment Center, Houston, Tex.) Report on a 260 mile 
day center field trip by plane. Newsletter for Research in 
| Psychology, 1972(Nov), Vol. 14(4), 34-35. 

10843. Háfner-Ranabauer, Wiltrud. (U. Heidelberg, 
Social Psychiatric Clinic, W. Germany) [Group dynamics 
| on a sociotherapeutic ward: A sociometric longitudinal 

| study.] (Germ) Social Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 9(1), 

13-29.—Administered a sociometric test 11 times on a 
milieu-oriented inpatient service over a 3-mo period. The 
|| instruments were designed to render certain facets of the 
| group dynamics operational and quantitatively assessa- 
le. Questions concerning whether group dynamics can 
eist as an independent process which can be classified 
through different sociometric indices or be shown to be 
_ dependent on objectively assessable characteristics of the 
patient population, or both, were examined. The Ist 
hypothesis was partially supported by the results. They 
also show, however, a positive correlation between the 
frequency of partner choices and the frequency of 
| ‘specific, although different, sociometric indices. These 
results lead to a different interpretation of similar data 
| available from the literature. The 2nd hypothesis was 
| clearly confirmed by the results. The methodological 
| problems of longitudinal sociometric studies within a 
clinic population are discussed from several aspects. (27 
ref)— English abstract. 

10844. Heal, Laird W. (National Assoc. for Retarded 
Children, Arlington, Va.) Evaluation of an integrated 
approach to the management of cerebral palsy. Excep- 
tional Children, 1974(Mar), Vol. 40(6), 452-453. —Com- 
pared 3 conventional residential training programs for 
physically handicapped children with the Integrated 
Management of Cerebral Palsy (IMCP) Project, a 
program based on principles of conductive education, in 
which children were trained in small groups of similarly 
handicapped peers. The 13.5 hrs/day IMCP program 
emphasized the development of functional movements, 
socialization, and academic skills. Results of periodic 
evaluations indicate that children in the conventional 

programs had higher scores on functional movement 
variables, but IMCP children had significantly greater 
gains on the socialization variables. Conventionally 
trained Ss had higher initial scores on cognitive measu- 
res, but both groups made comparable gains.—L. Gorsey. 

10845. Hirschowitz, Ralph G. (Harvard U., Medical 
School, Lab. of Community Psychiatry, Boston) The 
maintenance of institutional homeostasis: A case study. 
International Journal of Social Psychiatry, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
19(3-4), 277-283.—Describes reactions of the staff of a 
psychiatric ward to innovation brought by a senior 
resident. 

10846. Hofstatter, Leopold & Amanat, Ebrahim. 
Adolescent psychiatry and the concepts of "open 
system” in the service of ego growth and evolvement. 
Australian & New Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 7(4), 257-261.—Describes a treatment 


ll 
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program for disturbed adolescents formulated within the 
framework of L. von Bertalanffy's “open system" theo; 

The program follows 4 important psychiatric principles 
(a) openness and interaction (mutuality), (b) intrinsic 
spontaneous goal-directed activities, (c) maintenance of 
a “steady state” of balanced tension, and (d) increasing 
self-governing organization. The system addresses itself 
both to the needs of the patients and to those of the 
ward, viewing both as systems (ie, an organized 
complexity rather than a mechanism) operating within a 
series of other systems (e.g., family, school, and commu- 
nity). Results of the program have proven promising in 
the 2 yrs of its existence. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10847. Hughson, Bernard & Lyons, Robert. (Royal 
Prince Alfred Hosp., Camperdown, New South Wales, 
Australia) Patient response to psychiatric consultation 
in a general hospital. Australian & New Zealand Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 7(4), 279-282.—Evaluated 
57 inpatients referred for psychiatric consultation (mean 
age = 38.4 yrs) before and after the consultation to 
determine their responses to this event. A majority saw 
the consultation as helpful and/or relevant, The presence 
of anxiety or depression in the patients was associated 
with a positive response. Patients without a disturbance 
of mood responded negatively, obtained no direct 
benefit from the consultation, and were likely to have 
had a diagnosis of psychogenic regional pain, alcohol- 
ism, or drug dependence.—Journal abstract. 

10848. Kane, Robert L.; Jorgensen, Lou A. & Pepper, 
Ginette. (U. Utah, Medical Center) Can nursing-home 
care be cost-effective? Journal of the American Geriatrics 
Society, 1974(Jun), Vol. 22(6), 265-272.— Tested the cost 
effectiveness of primary care to the nursing-home patient 
delivered by the nurse practitioner and social worker in à 
3-yr demonstration project. Preliminary La results 
presented regarding changes in drug regimens, GE 
keeping, and the care provided by nursing-home sta : 

10849. Leath, Jack R. & Cleland, Charles C. qan 
Dept. of Mental Health & Mental Retardation, WE f 
Developmental Disabilities, Austin) Sleep deet, 
approach to institutional care for the pro! S 20) 
retarded. Mental Retardation, 1974(Apr), Vol. tote 
24-27.—Presents a rescheduling plan for SE 
housing the profoundly retarded (PR). The pati allows 
reversing the sleep rhythm for some reidet with no 
a large reduction in the resident attendant ra! ue E 
increase in staff or monies and with more ero of the 


plan on residents, anc 
discussed. The needs and feasibility of 
elaborated through examination 
of the PR and their (E 
through a brief discussion o plan are 
aie ead to the proposed ee p'a 
discussed from both practical and philosop! 
view. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 
10850. Leslie, Wendy J. & G 
(Massachusetts Coll. of Optometry, 
and proposal concerning visual "io, 
home level. Journal of the Americ eyed / 
tion, 1974(Apr), “fi 45(4). 461-465. SUVO lity 
nursing homes in Boston to determ 
and extent of visual care services for the € 


the sleep-wake! 
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specific services, frequency of optometrist and ophthal- 
mologist visits, and administrators’ perceptions of the 
visual care needs of the elderly are presented. A plan for 
providing comprehensive optometric screening for the 
elderly is briefly described. 

10851. Lindsey, Duncan. (U. West Florida, Gamma 
Coll., Faculty of Social Welfare) Adolescent pathways to 
residential treatment: The enforced expedition. Adoles- 
cence, 1974(Spr), Vol. 9(33), 135—148.—Discusses charac- 
teristics of adolescents admitted to a state mental 
hospital, and examines the influence of significant others 
in the adolescent’s environment and how they may 
contribute to enforced hospitalization. Unwanted, un- 
manageable, and troublesome adolescents admitted to 
the hospital are described. It is concluded that the 
characteristics of adolescents admitted to mental hospi- 
tals are those which precipitate the admission, rather 
than clinical features of the case. (24 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

10852. McClannahan, Lynn E. & Risley, Todd R. 
(Minnesota Learning Center, Brainerd) Design of living 
environments for nursing home residents: Recruiting 
attendance at activities. Gerontologist, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
14(3), 236-240.— Notes that nursing home residents are 
often described as a disengaged population that exhibits 
low rates of motor behavior and of social interaction. 
The importance of disrupting this pattern of inactivity 
and of developing strategies for assuring residents’ active 
engagement with the environment is stressed. The 
present study assessed the effectiveness of different 
techniques for recruiting attendance of 99 patients at 
activities. Data demonstrate that announcements were 
effective in prompting high levels of attendance and that 
failure to announce activities resulted in more than 50% 
reductions in attendance. Such analyses of the effects of 
environmental variables upon patient behavior can 
ultimately provide program planners with a data-based 
technology for assuring older adults’ involvement in 
therapeutic activities —Journal abstract. 

10853. McCorkle, Ruth. (U. Iowa Hosp. & Clinics) 
Effects of touch on seriously ill patients. Nursing 
Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 23(2), 125-132.—Assigned 60 
Seriously ill patients 20-64 yrs old to experimental and 
control groups of 30 each; experimental Ss were touched 
while verbalizing with the E. 3 structured questions were 
an each S, and responses to the verbalization and 
gd were measured by 4 instruments: the Interac- 
FUR 2 havior Worksheet, the Bales’ Interaction Process 
the ysis, a postinteraction questionnaire, and changes in 
lis patient's heart rate and rhythm as shown by EEG 
dole; de Kolmogorov-Smirnov 2-sample test was 
statistical the responses from both groups to determine 
neutral y significant differences between the positive, 
ga Si E categories. Results demonstrate 
Bent SE can establish rapport with a seriously ill 
Useful i in a short period of time and that touch is 
des i telling the seriously ill patient that the nurse 

10854 Mi (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

EH ichaux, Mary Helen; Dasinger, Elizabeth M.; 
Hosp. 2 aa A. & Pruim, Robert J. (Springfield State 
anda m Ee S le, Md.) Treatment outcome in an urban 
Vol. 9, ay hospital. Social Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), 
psychi, 31-38.—Évaluated 36 urban and 44 rural 

Tic day hospital patients at the time of their 
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admission to treatment and just prior 

former and 40 of the latter VC e meni d 
were assessed after 2 and 12 mo of full-time life int 
community. At time of release, symptomatic improvem- 
ent was greater in urban than in rural Ss. This a vantage 
had all but disappeared at the 2-mo follow-up evaluation 
and was entirely absent | yr after release, At that time, 
symptomatology in the 2 groups, as rated by clinicians, ` 
was virtually identical; objective criteria placed urban | 
and rural Ss at approximately the same level of social 
performance. Relatives, however, saw urban Ss as less | 
socially competent, more negativistic, more helpless, and 
more withdrawn than rural Ss.—Journal abstract. 

10855. Miller, Duley B.; Keller, Dorothy & Woodruff, | 
Shirley. (Nursing Home & Extended Care Facility of 
White Plains, N.Y.) Evaluation of an open and closed ` 
medical staff in a nursing home setting. Gerontologist, | 
1974(Apr) Vol. 14(2), 158-162.—Compared n à 
evaluations of an open and closed medical staff in 2 3- 
mo studies, conducted in 1965 and 1972 in the same | 
nursing care facility. The testing modality included: j 
consideration of physician performance with respect (0 
verbal and written communication with nurses : 
physicians' ability to educate and stimulate n 
comprehend nursing needs, and understand patie 
behavior. Results demonstrate more frequent and eff 
ve visits to patients by physicians working in a closed | 
medical staff. A closed medical staff is recommended for 
a program of comprehensive patient care in à nursing. 
home setting.—Journal abstract. 

10856. Nakamura, Koei & Sakaguchi, Nobuki. (lizuka | 
Mental Sanatorium, Fukuoka, Japan) [Current condi- 
tions of a mental hospital in Chikuhou and the - 
psychotherapeutic challenge: Study and treatment of ` 
schizophrenic inpatients.] (Japn) Kyushu Neuro-psychia- 
try, 1973(Apr), Vol. 19(1), 12-22.—Investigated 169 ` 
schizophrenic inpatients hospitalized in a ressed coal 
mine area, to discover sociocultural influences on - 
schizophrenics. Almost all these patients were chronic 
and/or deteriorated, their educational level was low, and 
their families and society had no room for them because 
of poor economic conditions and psychological attitudes, ` 
as well as the problem behavior of the patients - 
themselves. As a result, these patients were apt to be shut l 
out and neglected not only by their society and families 
but by the hospital and even by the other patients, The - 
decline in socioeconomic conditions in this area has 
apparently contributed heavily to the emergence o 
schizophrenics and has obstructed efficient and effective. | 
treatment for them. Although the introduction of a 
dynamic psychotherapeutic method in the hospi 
8 
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tal 
i i inistrati blems, 
entailed many therapeutic and administrative problems. 
especially in persuading staff, family, and community ie 
accept the patients as human beings, the hoe vd 
gradually reorganized to permit the develope d: 
new therapeutic situation. (English summary) ( 
—S. Ashida. 
Mental Health 
10857. Quilitch, H. Robert. (Nevada 
Inst., Reno) Pui | activity increased on à Les: 
5. 
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American Geriatrics „Society, » d ya) in 
6-229.—0t 43 residents (mean age s 
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persons, only 3 were found to engage in some purposeful 
daily activity; the rest were relatively inactive. Under a 
regimen of programed activities (e.g., bingo games) for | 
hr each afternoon, the daily average number of residents 
engaged in purposeful behavior rose to 13, but dropped 
to 3 again when the daily activities were discontinued. 
The program generated considerable staff enthusiasm 
and increased the likelihood of the use of similar activity 
programs on other hospital wards.—Journal abstract. 
10858. Reid, Doris A.; Moran, Mary E. & DeWolfe, 
Alan S. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Downey, Ill.) A 
measure of psychiatric patients' satisfaction with their 
treatment. Newsletter for Research in Psychology, 
1972(May), Vol. 14(4), 11-12.—Reports on interviews 
conducted individually with 55 patients discharged from 
a Veterans Administration hopsital during | mo. The 
questionnaire, administered orally, at discharge, was 
based on the Patients Opinion Form, and a satisfaction- 
. dissatisfaction quotient (SDQ) was computed. Results 
Show reasonably strong relationships of the SDQ with 
marital status, prior admissions, and education. 
10859. Ross, Florence. (Hebrew Rehabilitation Center 
for Aged, Boston, Mass.) Social work treatment of a 
paranoid personality in a geriatric institution. Journal of 
Geriatric Psychiatry, 1973, Vol. 6(2), 204-217.— Presents 
a clinical description of a 90-yr-old paranoid male in a 
475-bed geriatric institution whose abrasiveness and 
constant complaining caused severe management prob- 
lems. Treatment consisted of (a) disciplining the patient 
by allowing him to meet the social worker only once a 
week for a specified period; (b) allowing the patient to 
verbalize his complaints to a worker who had a listening 
and accepting attitude; and (c) having the worker act as 
advocate by expediting changes in the environment to 
expedite the patient's treatment. Changes in the patient's 
attitudes and behaviors suggest that getting him to 
discipline himself to meet regularly with 1 person who 
understood him and could help him led to more 
acceptance of institutional living and its restrictions.—S. 
Y. Moriwaki. 
10860. Rost, Siefried. (Regional Hosp., Psychiatric 


| Rehabilitation Clinic, Örebro, Sweden) A postclinical 


| 


investigation regarding patients discharged from the 

clinic of psychic rehabilitation during 1969. Internation- 

al Journal of Social Psychiatry, 1973(Fal), Vol. 19(3-4), 

236-239.—Describes a follow-up study of the physical, 

psychological, and social status of 118 psychiatric 

pns 2 yrs after discharge from the Regional Hospital, 
rebro, Sweden. 

10861. Rybolt, Gaylord A. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Chillicothe, O.) Primary versus conditioned 
reinforcers with a chronic psychiatric population. 
Newsletter for Research in Mental Health & Behavioral 
Sciences, 1974(Feb), Vol. 16(1), 10-12.—Assessed the 
relative effectiveness of primary and conditioned reinfor- 
cers in modifying the behavior of 21 chronic psychiatric 
patients during a brief, 12-wk operant conditioning 
program. Ss improved in total scores on the Nurses’ 
Observation Scale for Inpatient Evaluation with both 
primary and secondary reinforcers. Nursing staff unani- 
mously believed that the conditioned reinforcer group 

performed at a higher level than the primary reinforcer 
sroup.—M. D. Zwier. 
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10862. Sacks, Michael H. & Carpenter, William T. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Psychiatry Ser 
New York, N.Y.) The pseudotherapeutic community; 
An examination of antitherapeutic forces on psychiatric 
units. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1974(May), Vol, 
25(5), 315-318.—Defines a pseudotherapeutic communi- 
ty asa psychiatric unit that subscribes to a particular 
treatment philosophy, but covertly functions in ways 
contradictory to the expressed belief. Major characteris- 
tics of such a unit are described and examples showing 
how the antitherapeutic forces are activated and main- 
tained are presented. 

10863. Santos, Osvaldo; Melloni, Maria T. & Millet, 
Luiza M. [The development of a general assembly ina 
therapeutic community.] (Port) Neurobiologia, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 36(4), 301-306.—Describes the structure 
and function of a psychiatric unit based on the 
community system. The role of the 4 major operating 
groups is described, and the activities of the general 
assembly, a forum for both staff and patients, are 
outlined.—English summary. 

10864. Sommer, Gerald & DiScipio, William J. 
Therapeutic failures: Patients who return within 30 
days of their hospital discharge. Journal of the Bronx 
State Hospital, 1974(Win), Vol. 2(1), 21-23.—Compared 
the demographic characteristics and hospital records of 
discharged psychiatric patients who returned to the state 
hospital within 30 days and those who did not return. 
The major difference between groups was that signifi- 
cantly more of the returned Ss had 4 or more previous 
hospitalizations. 

10865. Sullivan, Dennis C.; Seigel, Larry J. & Clear, 
Todd. (U. Illinois, Chicago Circle) The halfway house; 
ten years later: Reappraisal of correctional innovation. 
Canadian Journal of Criminology & Cone 
1974(Apr), Vol. 16(2), 188-197.—Critically evaluates E 
research on halfway houses for inmates and d 
variations in the designs and operations of the SC 
which may have affected the generally negative Wu 
of their usefulness. Data from federally-funded e ee 
house programs in the US are generally PUE 
because of the populations served and the admini E 
of the houses. A major shortcoming of halfway ily for 
has been their failure to discriminate systematically fs 

f offenders in t 
treatment purposes between the types of VT" houses for 
program (e.g., the inclusion of drug addicts in no ses 
general offenders). It is concluded that seve bes 
(e.g., populations served, administrative SEET 
staff training, and program design) e. they may 
in the planning of halfway houses an high rates ol 
have implications for interpreting the E 
recidivism which have been noted fon es 
residents. (French abstract) (20 ref) —L. Gor (U. 

10866. Tizard, Barbara & Rees, Judith. (7 of the 
Inst. of Education, England) A comes: 
effects of adoption, restoration to the n: 
and continued institutionalization on 
development of four-year-old chidren 
ment, 1974(Mar), Vol. 45(1), 92-99.— E 2 
old children who had spent their be test 
institutions and assessed their behav ed and 15 
situation. 24 of the children ha 


d been ae of 3 yrs 
an a| 
restored to their natural mothers at à me 
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the remaining 26 were still in institutions. The mean 
Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence 
IQs of all groups were at least average; the adopted 
children had significantly higher IQs, were initially more 
friendly, and were less restless and distractible than the 
other children. Findings are discussed in relation to the 
concept of institutional deprivation. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

10867. Weinstein, Stanley E. (U. Maryland, Medical 
School, Inst. of Psychiatry & Human Relations, Baltimo- 
re) Preadmission to a children’s residential program. 
Child Care Quarterly, 1974(Spr), Vol. 3(1), 54-61.—Sug- 
gests an evaluation and treatment program, preceding 
admission to residential psychiatric facilities, in order to 
reduce separation anxiety and familiarize the child and 
his family with the facility. The goals of the evaluation 
component are to determine the child's needs for 
residential treatment and to assess the appropriateness of 
the particular program. The treatment component 
consists of (a) outpatient care, (b) planned visits of the 
child and family with staff and children in the program, 
and (c) preadmission participation of the child in 
program activities.—J. H. Feldstein. 

10868. Woods, Nancy F. & Falk, Stephen A. (Duke U., 
School of Nursing) Noise stimuli in the acute care area. 
Nursing Research, 1974(Mar) Vol. 23Q), 144-150. 
—Sampled at random intervals over a 24-hr period the 
level of noise (measured on a sound level meter) 
generated by mechanical equipment, nursing measures, 
and conversation of staff and visitors in a 7-bed acute 
care unit and a 17-bed recovery room. The greatest 
variability in noise was found in the recovery room. 
Noise was related to number of staff at the bedside. 
Differences in mean noise levels according to time and 
potential effects of noise on sleep are also discussed, and 
implications and recommendations for nursing in acute 
care areas are included. (29 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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10869. Alwin, Duane F. (Washington State U.) 
College effects on educational and occupational attain- 
ments. American Sociological Review, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
39(2), 210-223.—Proposes a socieconomic stratification 
model of differing effects of college on educational and 
Socioeconomic achievements. Data obtained 7 yrs after 
high school graduation from 1,198 males are presented to 
show that there are differences among colleges in student 
Binievement, but when these are adjusted for prior 
NT in composition on selection-recruitment 
(48 sen the initial differences are substantially reduced. 
wel. Arey, William R. (U. Colorado) Emergent 

liher us of people's perceptions of changes in 
19731 ucation. Journal of Experimental Education, 
Ihn in), Vol. 422), 1-11.—Used multivariate analysis 
Hasta ques to examine the emergent characteristics of 
ala gathered in a survey of 384 Ss connected with 
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of various aspects of higher educatio! i 
possibility, Ss were Sa as chen 
tional, and a discriminant analysis was performed usin 
as independent variables Ss’ scores on the 9. brondi 
defined variables previously used in the d 
analyses. Good discrimination between the a priori 
groups could not be obtained, suggesting the general | 
factor is multifaceted.—Journal abstract. i 

10871. Bowen, Andrew J. (Center for Studies of the - 
Person; La Jolla, Calif.) Carl Roger's view on education, 

merican Journal of Occupational Therapy, 197 ' 
Vol. 28(4), 220-221 —Presents a ebe? Ke 
centered approach to education based on C. Rogers's 
idea of education as the facilitation of learning and the — 
development of people as learners. The relationship 
between facilitator and learner is discussed and related ` 
to the qualities of genuineness, emphatic understanding, | 
and nonpossessive warmth. | 

10872. Bryant, Brenda K. (U, California, Davis) Locus 
of control related to teacher-child ii 
experiences. Child Development, 1974(Mar), Vol. 45(1), j 
157-164.—Investigated and compared the ine A 
tual experiences of teachers with 40 white mi lass | 
6th-grade internal and external locus-of-control 
Within the conceptual framework of in! 
accommodation theory, Ss and their teachers completed 
the Interpersonal Perception Method, External locus-of 
control Ss attributed significantly more negative atb: ` 
tes to their teachers and themselves than did internal ` 
locus-of-control Ss. In addition, by examining the | 
relationships of various levels of perspectives of 2 
individuals who frequently interact, one can dennis 
not only the directly perceived attributes of the 2 persons ` 
but also the derivatives that these perceptions have for 
the state of shared interperceptual experiences of the 
relationship. Based on the assum) tion that persons 
desire to share and maintain a shared sense of interperso- - 
nal experience, external Ss had more painful relation | 
ships with their teachers than internal Ss, (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10873. Campbell, Lloyd P. & Williamson, John A. 
(North Texas State U.) Di: | those anxieties: 
Reassurance for student teachers. Southern Journal of 
Educational Research, 1974(Win), Vol. 85), 222-239. 
— To determine whether differences exist per 
kinds of problems student teachers anticipate pri 
student Haer and the kinds of problems e ee 
experience, the Student Teacher Problem Inven! 

f 299 senior secondary education student 
was found that the ene? " w 
ici ore difficulty in student teaching than ` 
Hoe pen and female student teachers anticipa- 
n do males.—Journal abstract 


L. (Central Michigan UA 
10874. Carroll, James L. ( ée Ge" 


ues which simulate receptive 


visual, auditory, and BS peine formation. 


e xi education on change in that area. The pattern of ments in problem-solving b Ry used in workshops 
Er ts obtained from 9 separate canonical analyses techniques have been si ns with students, teachers, 
pen the existence of a general bipolar partition of inservice training Sessio 
ons having to do with the diffuseness and openness parents: À 
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10875. Cherry, Nicola. (Medical Research Council, 
| Unit on Environmental Factors in Mental & Physical 
Illness, London, England) Components of cocupational 
interest. British Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 44(1), 22-30.—As part of a British 
longitudinal national survey of health and development, 
2,873 Ss from selective and nonselective schools comple- 
ted the Rothwell-Miller Interest Blank 2 mo before their 
15th birthday. Their scores on this inventory were 
subjected to a component analysis. Interpretations of the 
Ist 3 components were made by examining Ss’ job 
choices. The Ist component, Ambition, was related to 
home and school factors. The social composition of the 
school was an important determinant of ambition at 
nonselective schools.—Journal abstract. 

10876. Christie, Tasso G. & Williamson, John A. 
(Ontario Inst. for Studies in Education, Midnorthern 
Centre, Sudbury, Canada) The counsellor: An affective 
educator. Canadian Counsellor, 1973(Oct), Vol. 7(4), 
241-248.—Considers that to achieve the goal of relevan- 
cy in contemporary education, guidance counselors and 
teachers should collaborate to provide students with 
more than the traditional familiarity in various discipli- 
nes and the acquisition of technical skills. A collaborati- 
ve approach for teachers and counselors which concerns 
the development of “whole persons” is described. A 
variety of intervention strategies that can be used by 
counselors to improve the classroom environment are 
outlined, and an example of a program conducted in a 
secondary school is presented. The counselor’s role 
should be to supplement the efforts of the classroom 
teacher by providing opportunities for personal develop- 
ment through his knowledge of human dynamics, 
motivation, and social and environmental factors in 
learning. (50 ref}—L. Gorsey. 

10877. Crane, C. (Brentwood Coll. of Education, 
England) Attitudes towards acceptance of self and 
others and adjustment to teaching. British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 44(1), 31-36. 
— Tested the hypothesis that there is a significant 
relationship between attitudes towards self and others 
and adjustment to teaching. Attitude scales were 
constructed and administered to 3 groups of students: 
183 females aged under 25 yrs, 113 females over 25, and 
53 males under 25. The hypothesis was supported by the 
following evidence: (a) scales used to measure the 

attitudes were shown to correlate consistently at the .01 
level with 3 different estimates of job satisfaction in the 3 
population samples, and factor analysis confirmed the 
relationships; and (b) the scales differentiated at the .01 
level between groups of students who had never 
considered withdrawal (i.e, who were well adjusted), 
those who had seriously considered withdrawal (less well 
adjusted), and those who withdrew voluntarily (unable to 
adjust).—Journal abstract. 

10878. Dixon, Paul W. & Ahern, Elsie H. (U. Hawaii, 
Hilo Coll.) Factor pattern comparisons of EPPS scales 
of high school, college, and innovative college program 
students. Journal of Experimental Education, 1973(Win), 
Vol. 42(2), 23-35.— Compared the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule (EPPS) scores from 167 high school 
seniors in Study 1 (S1), 137 introductory students (S2), 
and students from an innovative college program (S3), 
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authority than $1. S3 showed greater needs for freedom 
and freedom from social control, affiliation or friendsh- 
ip, nurturance, the ability to help others, and autonomy 
than the other 2 studies. The relevance of the need 
structure to the educational program showed that image 
analysis and factor comparisons using EPPS were 
psychologically meaningful, even when all the mathema- 
tical assumptions for these statistical tests were not met. 
—Journal abstract. 

10879. Dlugokinski, Eric & Kramer, Lyn. (U. Oklaho- 
ma, Health Sciences Center, Oklahoma City) A system 
of neglect: Indian boarding schools. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), Vol. 131(6), 670-673.—Examines 
the frustrations and dilemmas present in maintaining 
separate schools for American Indian children. The 
diversity of approaches in these schools, the problems of 
acculturation, and a history of poor individual academic 
and emotional adjustment suggest that a reformulation 
of tasks and priorities be undertaken, emphasizing 
creative solutions to special needs. Counseling services 
that are more peer-oriented, as well as multifaceted 
supportive services, are recommended. Issues such as 
intertribal rivalry and student apathy are discussed. (15 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

10880. Elmore, Patricia B. & LaPointe, Karen A. 
(Southern Illinois U., Testing Center) Effects of teacher 
sex and student sex on the evaluation of college 
instructors. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 66(3), 386-389.—Administered an In- 
structional Improvement Questionnaire to 1,259 SC 
graduates which contained a 5-category scale to Se 
different aspects of an instructor’s performance. al 
from a 2-factor analysis of variance revealed m 
significant Faculty Sex X Student Sex SEET, 
Generally, there were no differences between oe E 
ratings given male and female faculty by uu 
female students. However, male instructors do "d 
higher ratings on "spoke understandably, M ers 
instructors received higher ratings on promptly ‘stat 
homework and tests.” In addition, female E 
instructors higher on "specified objectives of the 
—Journal abstract. S i 

10881. Fredriksson, Lennart. [Analysis of bel 
jobs in labor market training as a basis a Peddie 
Self-observation and questionnaires.] Dur 137 P: 


gisk-Psykologiska Problem, 1974(Mar), Po ent of 


using analysis of variance, image analysis, and factor 
pattern comparison. With Sl asa comparison study, it 
was found that S2 had greater need for social control du 


data concerning the problems faced by Be 
in labor market training. Questionnaire € Be present 
to occurrence, training need, | 


and future aspects show that the problem vances 
training dr from rapid technologie y (33 ef) | 
welfare tasks, and heterogeneous stu pp x 2 


10882. French-Lazovik, Grace. (U. P 
for Improvement of Teaching) predict Mian t 
dents’ evaluations of college teacher tod ji 
ratings. Journal of Educational Psycho (T designed 
Vol. 66(3), 373-385.—Reports that 2 pe 
studies which were conducted 15 years Ue 
and 1971-1972) at different univers 
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involved over 9,700 students and 277 faculty gave nearly 
identical _answers to the question of what teaching 
characteristics carry greatest weight in predicting stu- 
dents’ general opinion of their teachers. Items used on 
student evaluation of teaching scales were treated as 
predictors of students’ overall ratings of teachin, 
effectiveness. Reduced-rank regression analysis reveal 
high multiple correlations (.97 and .93) for items dealin; 
with clarity of exposition, arousal of student interest, E 
stimulation or motivation to intellectual activity. Neat- 
ness of appearance, friendliness of manner, sense of 
humor, the giving of individual attention, and the 
handling of examinations carried little weight in predic- 
ting students" evaluations of effective teaching. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. g 

10883. Fritzell, Christer. [The occupational functions 
of the teacher: Analysis of evaluations by school- 
leaders and teacher-trainers.] (Swed) Pedagogisk-Psyko- 
logiska Problem, 1974(Feb), No. 229, 75 p.—Reports 
evaluations of 50 variables, structured according to 5 
occupational functions, describing the teacher’s occupa- 
tion. Evaluations were made with respect to the 
importance of teaching now and in the future, adequac! 
of the present teacher, and the teacher's adaptation 5 
the goals of the individual school. (26 ref) 

10884. Glass, J. Conrad & Harshberger, Richard F. 
(North Carolina State U.) The full-time, middle-aged 
adult student in higher education. Journal of Higher 
Education, 1974(Mar), Vol. 45(3), 211-218.—Educators 
have tended to categorize the middle-aged adult learner 
as a part-time student. With increasingly larger numbers 
now enrolled as full-time students, educators must be 
prepared both in attitude and theory base to equip these 
paces. The external forces acting on the learning 
oe ase basically cultural, societal, communal, and 
S SN CH situation of the adult learner is examined 
ce 5 these 4 external forces. Implications for 
arian da Heron include individualized assignments 
REUS š e ine experience and knowledge of the adult 
SH ee of student publication of their 
tae cise provision of an opportunity for status within 
i assroom community, and systematic feedback to 

tra from the educator.—E. L. Tatham. 

Egger Jerry G. & Randolph, Daniel L. 
ee dios Fla.) Personality needs of school 
Keser prefer the administrator or the practi- 
ae oral specialty. Southern Journal of Educa- 
E e k 1974(Win), Vol. 8(5), 210-220.—Investi- 
employed Ka personality needs discriminate between 
e GH po) counselors who prefer the administra- 
BE practitioner roles. 198 employed school 
Ten in an urban, southern school system were 
strength Kee a questionnaire designed to measure 
Kass unctional specialty preference. 58 Ss who 
specialty E ees for the administrator functional 
Specialty com js who chose the practitioner functional 
(PRE), sic pleted the Personality Research Form 
prae discriminant analysis was used to 

tween the 2 Ge personality needs discriminate be- 
ting the use or ae SE are interpreted as suppor- 
counselors and F as a tool in the selection of 
Support previous studies which show that 


determine 
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administrators wi i i 
than counselor me 19 and maie 

10886. Hoyt, 5 NW (19 ref)—Journal abstract, 
tionships among ec K m State U.) Interrela- 
record, and pet we deae » publication 
Education, 1974, Vol. 2) 81-88. Compared nescias 
of teaching effectiveness n d EN 
average salary adjustments fora eid erop Së 
ced college teachers. A moderate relat ` og iise: 
between pech? productivity and Mare. 

à more modest relationship existed be chi 
effectiveness. and salary. Scholarl Wen eg 
- ` : arly publication 
bed effectiveness were independent.—Journal 

10887. Humes, Charles i 
Schools, Pupil Personnel age a iod D 
chologist accountability via PPBS. Journal of pe 
Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 12(1), 40-45,— Describes the 
Planning, Programing, Budgeting Systems (PPBS) a 
proach to accountability for school psycholo; The 
nature of goals and objectives in this model are = xlored 
divus The e goals and objectives as piden in 

reenwic nnecticut i j 
an Dd S i dae weder Em 

0888. Jaeger, Richard M. & Frei 
Florida, Coll. of Education) Sone conned - 
tions in the evaluation of Journal 0| 
Educational Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 66(3), 416-423. 
—Investigated (a) whether rewording items on à ques- 
tionnaire for evaluating faculty teaching effectiveness 
would substantially affect students" ratings; and (b) 
whether students' ratings of professors" Wo quality 
would be totally consistent with their ratings of benefits 
derived from courses. Ss were 358 undergraduates in 21 
classes who were administered 2 faculty evaluation 
questionnaires. Results show that Se ratings were 
affected very little by a major rewording of items and 
that a substantial degree of linear independence existed 
between Ss' perceptions of the quality of an instructional 

rocess and their perceptions of the degree to which they 
pode from the instructional process,—Journal 
abstract. 

10889. Kowalski, Casimir J. & Cangemi, Joseph P. 
(Indiana U., corme of Education) Higher education: Its 
development and impact: A brief review of the literatu- 
re. College Student Journal Monograph, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
8d, Pt. 2), 26p.—Discusses current trends in higher ` 
education in the US which may have effects 0m ; 
enrollment, graduation, and employment. The pupo 1 
of higher education, and academic and nonaca T 
variables related to success in college are examined. (65 


ref) 

10890. Lapitka, Marián. (Comenius U. Inst. for 
Teacher Training, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) each: 
er’s social adaptation at small J (Slok) - 
Jednotná Škola, 1974(Jan), Vol. 26(1), 31-41.—Analyzed ` 
the attitudes of teachers working in small country 


schools toward their social and natural environments. E 
of these teachers were — 


Results show that the majority d - 
able to overcome their problems, adapt to their egen S | 
dings, and remain in their teaching ig ` I 


concluded that the psychic barriers whi 
the country school environment and the young, m 
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graduate of teachers’ training schools need not be 
insurmountable. Overcoming these barriers appears to 
depend upon the solution of a dilemma: seeking the 
inner benefits which accrue to the country teacher, which 
affect his entire personality, and which give him 
satisfaction and a sense of being useful; or seeking the 
benefits of city life, expressed in certain outstanding 
economic and social rewards. It is suggested that these 
problems may be ameliorated through specialized 
psychological preparation of young candidates for 
country teaching positions. (Russian summary)—English 
summary. 

10891. Levine, Edna S. (New York U., School of 
Education) Psychological tests and practices with the 
deaf: A survey of the state of the art. Volta Review, 
1974(May), Vol. 76(5), 298-319.—Reports on a national 
survey of psychological personnel working with deaf 
children and adults. A 114-item questionnaire was 
mailed to all 890 schools and clinics on the A. G. Bell 
Association mailing list; usable returns were received 
from 162 respondent facilities and 195 psychological 
workers. Characteristics of over 24,000 clients are 
outlined and training methods are described. Academic 
background, professional affiliation, and experience in 
working with the deaf are given for 172 respondents. 
Frequency of use of tests is tabulated by type of agency, 
with comments on factors in test selection. Most of the 
individual respondents appear to be viewed primarily as 
testers. The absence of specialized training programs for 
work with the deaf is considered a problem.—W. A. 
Hass. 

10892. Libby, Roger W.; Acock, Alan C. & Payne, 
David C. (U. Georgia) Configurations of parental 
preferences concerning sources of sex education for 
adolescents. Adolescence, 1974(Spr), Vol. 9(33), 73-80. 
—Interviewed 125 couples about their preference config- 
urations (Ist and 2nd choices) of sources of sex 
education and information for their children. 9495 
selected configurations (e.g., home-school, home-church, 
home-peer group) which included the home as a source 
of information; home-school accounted for 91% of all 
choices of school. A similar pattern emerged in parental 
preferences for church; home was paired with church in 
94% of all choices including church. The peer group 
proved to be the most important group from which the 
parents received their own sex information, but only 295 
selected a peer group configuration as a preferred source. 
No differences were found due to social class, but more 
fathers wanted their teenagers to receive information 
from a home-church configuration, while mothers 

preferred the home-school configuration. Data also 
indicate that parents with preadolescent children were 
more comfortable about sex education in the home than 
those with adolescent children.—L. Gorsey. 

10893. Morris, June R. (Memphis State U.) The 
effects of the university supervisor on the performance 
and adjustment of student teachers. Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 1974(Apr), Vol. 67(8), 358-362.— To test 
the null hypotheses that there is no significant difference 
between the performance and adjustment of student 
teachers who have a university supervisor and those who 
do not, 96 student teachers were divided into 2 groups: 

control (those with a university supervisor), and experi- 
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mental (those without a university su TVÍ: 
measure performance, the Purdue "Teacher Ee: 
Scale was administered to cooperating teachers, student 
teachers, and secondary students of both groups. The 
Lindquist Type I analysis of variance was used to 
analyze test results. To measure adjustment, the Purdue 
Student-Teacher Opinionaire was administered to sty. 
dent teachers of both groups. T tests support both of the 
null hypotheses.—Journal abstract. 

10894. Paskow, Alan. (U. Vermont) Are college 
students educable? Journal of Higher Education, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 45(3), 184-196.—Hypothesizes that 
experimental teaching programs have largely been 
unsuccessful because there is a whole generation of 
students characterized by a lack of fundamental attitudes 
of curiosity and thoughtfulness. The typical student in 
the College of Arts and Sciences lacks sense of overall 
purpose in his life, is preoccupied with his "image," 
seems to be lonely and bored, and is desirous of human 
contact and affection. This portrait is related to the 
general goals of a university experimental college. It is 
suggested that in any future experimental college 
students should be placed in situations where they can 
complete short-term tasks that have an immediate and 
concrete significance and which require cooperation and 
the recognition of mutual dependence. A new 25r 
program was developed which combined several months 
of farming with 2 semesters of academic work of à 
semitraditional nature.—£E. L. Tatham. ? 

10895. Reid, W. A. & Holley, B. J. (U. Birmingham, 
Teaching Research Unit, England) The factor structure 
of teacher attitudes to sixth form education. British 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. Kall 
65-73.—Administered a 40-item Likert-type due 
inventory to 448 teachers in British schools with e 
forms. The inventory comprised 5 scales of equal e 
relating to attitudes to 6th-form education, GE s 
discussion with teachers and through searches ol Ge 
relevant literature. A Ist-order factor analysis we A. 
factors, 6 of which are interpreted. A 2nd-order d 
is described in which 2 factors only are retained ir ch 
8 principal components. It is concluded that this E. 
shows features similar to those discovered in SC m 
American teachers and provides some con ically 
the view that attitudes towards education s ad D 
dualistic. Implications for policymaking aa (16. ref) 
6th-form education are briefly discussed. 
—Journal abstract. il 

10896. Sims, Clive A. (Ipswich Hosp. inet on 
Psychiatry, England) The science and br ‘Sociel) 
psychology. Bulletin of the British Psycholog® history o 
1973(Jan), Vol. 26(90), 37-38.— Discusses t ctations O 
the discrepancy between students eer roblems d 
psychology (ie. that it will indicate ad what they 
mankind can be understood and solvet D ad rigor). It's 
are actually taught (i.e., scientific metho need not be 
concluded that, as a science, psychology cerned with 
relevant but as a technology it must be con 
these problems. 

10897. Sperry, Len. : 
expectation, social class, and experienco E of APP ied 
teacher behavior in small groups. "s 
Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 59(2), 2 


(Marquette U.) 
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assigned 81 teachers to planning groups of 3 and then to 
1 of 4 treatments to test the hypotheses that expectation 
and social class affect small group behavior. 2 levels of 
expectation and 2 levels of school social class were 
simulated. The instructional material produced by 
groups exposed to the high-expectation treatment rated 
significantly higher (p < .01) than that of groups 
exposed to the low level. Groups exposed to the high- 
expectation, upper-social-class treatment produced in- 
structional materials that were more intellectual than 
vocational in orientation.—Journal abstract. 

10898. Stubblefield, Harold W. (Virginia Polytechnic 
Inst. & State U.) Adult civic education in the post-World 
War II period. Adult Education, 1974, Vol. 24(3), 221-231. 
—Reviews the development of adult civic education 
after World War II which sought to create a public 
opinion able to assess critically the accomplishments of 
government and citizens able to identify and solve 
common social problems. Efforts to accomplish these 
ends are discussed, including liberal education, public 
affairs and political education, human relations, leader- 
ship, participation training, and community develop- 
ment. (22 ref) 

10899, Sullivan, Dennis J.; Smith, Edgar A. & Filinger, 
Ronald H. (Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calif.) A 
survey of the present state-of-the-art in learning center 
operations. US AFHRL Technical Report, 1974(Feb), 
No. 74-11, 112 p.—Presents a survey of 28 military, 
industrial, government, and academic learning centers. 
The operational procedures, goals, structure, and equip- 
ment at each center are described. The centers were 
shown to provide cost-effective instruction. 

10900. Wennersten, John R. (U. Maryland, Eastern 
Shore) Preparing teachers for the realities of desegre- 
gation and integration. Education, 1974(Feb), Vol. 94(3), 
269-272.— Notes that despite gains made in the area of 
school desegregation, litde attention has been given to 
training teachers in the problems of multiracial educa- 
lion in the US. Ethnic and racial data on student and 
teacher personnel have not been adequately used in 
university courses and school workshops as training 
instruments. Human relations training in the problems of 
School integration still remains in a relatively undevelo- 
Ped stage, School administrators have not provided the 
nec y leadership in educating the community on 
desegregation and integration. Black Studies programs in 
Public schools are often poorly designed and poorly 
executed, It is concluded that greater emphasis will have 
to be placed on utilizing the creative leadership of black 
teachers in multiracial schools.—Journal abstract. 

; "gu Yule, W.; Rutter, M.; Berger, M. & Thompson, 
VERF E Rd Inst. of Psychiatry, England) Over- and 
Ws 'evement in reading: Distribution in the 
Don. Population, British Journal of Educational Psy- 
ee 74(Feb), Vol. 44(1), 1-12.— Presents empirical 
eat BS on the distribution of over- and underachievem- 

n reading in 5 general population groups encompas- 


sing 5.062 9.10... 11- TO 1 p 
Paris of the 10-, 11-, and 14-yr-old British children in 2 


towns. It is 
Ted by the 
NOt exactly 
Intelligence. 


country—a major city and an area of small 
shown that reading achievement (as measu- 
Neale Analysis of Reading Ability test) did 
parallel WISC IQ scores at all levels of 
confirming the inappropriateness of the 
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achievement ratio and similar statistics. 

over- and underachievement are best defined i em gh 
à regression equation based on IQ scores. Defined in this 
way, reading ability follows a generally normal distribu- — 
tion, with overachievement and underachievement oc- 
curring with roughly the same frequency. However, there 

is a significant departure from normality at the extreme 
lower end of the curve such that gross underachievement 
in reading occurs at well above the expected frequency. E 
This suggests that there is a meaningful group Fprre- 4 
with specific reading retardation which is not explicable 
simply in terms of the bottom of a continuum, (29 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 1 


School Administration & Educational Processes 


10902. Brandt, Larry J. & Haden, Mary E. (U. 
Houston) Male and female teacher attitudes as a 
function of students' ascribed motivation and perfor- 
mance levels. Journal of Educational egen 
1974(Jun), Vol. 66(3), 309-314.—Compared the atti 
of 48 male and female undergraduates after they had 
taught a successful or an unsuccessful simulated student 
who was labeled as either an overachiever or am 
underachiever. Data show that (a) the performance of. 
the child was the predominant factor in determining 
teachers’ attitudes; (b) ascriptions modified the perfor- 
mance effect; (c) females differentiated most in their 
ratings between successful overachievers and unsucces- 
ful overachievers, while males differentiated most in their 
ratings between successful overachievers and unsucoess- 
ful underachievers; and (d) there were also sex differ: — 
ences in the t of students the Ss preferred to 
teach—males enjoyed teaching underachievers, while 
females preferred teaching overachievers,—Journal 
abstract. Sa 

10903, Broadhurst, Anne. (U. Birmingham, England) 
Reliability of interview in selecting students for post: 

uate study in clinical psychology. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 819-825,—Assessed 1 
reliability of screening for selection for postgrad ue 
training in clinical psychology by correlating pa ye 
readers of the application [re Cor vi be 
128 applicants were reasonably high. Reliability Me 
interview procedure used wi the 29 pee 
were selected for interviews was assessed by corre! SCH 
ratings from 4 interviewers who worked in | wi e 
who interviewed together correlated signi ing ly be 
other correlations were disappointin y low, It ner 
shown also that the selection of preferred — 
from the total interviewed did not differ from E 
Results are sarin in terms is the quay ée = 
candidates applying for training 
and validity of the selection proche —/ 


abstract. 
. Nebraska) An Open 
Brown, Robert D. (U Ke Ké 
1974, Vol. 2(1), 45-55. 


tial students for 3 
any education. i 
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group proved to be significantly different from an 
uninterested group, but quite heterogeneous in age, 
education, and interests. Results indicate that planners 
of a program modeled after England’s Open University 
must attend to individual differences much greater than 
those encountered in typical on-campus settings. 
—Journal abstract. 

10905. Bushnell, David S. Higher education and the 
challenge of the seventies. HumRRO Professional Paper, 
1974(Jun), No. 9-74, 11 p.—Presents a 6-step systematic 
change stragey to implement needed reforms in educa- 
tional institutions, The approach requires (a) recognition 
of an existing problem; (b) establishment of well-defined, 
assessable goals and objectives; (c) identification of 
constraints and needed resources; (d) selection and 
evaluation of alternative solutions; and (e) implementa- 
tion of the selected procedure or practice. An argument 
is made for combining the concept of systematic 
problem solving with the modern management Strategies 
of participative management.—Journal abstract. 

10906. Carlton, R. A. (U. Guelph, Ontario, Canada) 
Popular images of the school. Alberta Journal of 
Educational Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 20(1), 59-74, 
— Historically, the Canadian school has developed out of 
intimate linkages with other major social institutions: 

familial, economic, governmental, or religious. Regional- 
ly differentiated and changing "popular" images of the 
school’s identity reflect and in turn perpetuate these 
linkages. The importance of such popular images for 
School structure and roles is discussed, and a systematic 
theoretical recasting in terms of a constructive typology 
is presented. Further possibilities for empirical enquiry 
and for applications of the typology to an understanding 
Of current educational issues are suggested. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract, 

10907. Coopersmith, Bruce. (Common Pleas Court of 
Philadelphia, Family Court Div., Pa.) Attitudes and 
employment patterns of teachers who received preser- 
vice teaching experience with economically disadvanta- 
Bed groups. Journal of Experimental Education, 
1973(Win), Vol. 42(2), 18-22.—Attempted to appraise 
the relative effects of Project C.O.P.E. (Camden Oppor- 
tunity for Professional Experience), a Glassboro State 
College program designed to offer junior year, elemen- 
tary education students experience in teaching the 

deprived. The procedure involved locating, contacting, 
and collecting survey data for a combined total of 102 Ss 
from the project and from 99 regular practicum students. 
The questionnaire was returned by 91 of the invited 
sample. Findings Suggest that as an educational venture 
aimed at increasing the number of Glassboro graduates 
who obtain employment in urban centers and inspiring 
these graduates to maintain a continued interest in the 
deprived, Project C.O.P.E. may have failed to realize its 
objectives. The program appeared to be somewhat more 
successful in regard to the objective of providing 
preservice experiences which would be beneficial in 
relation to subsequent employment situations.—Journal 
abstract. 

10908. Crowl, Thomas K. & MacGinitie, Walter H. 
(Richmond Coll., City U. New York) The influence of 
students' speech characteristics on teachers' evalua- 
tions of oral answers. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
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1974(Jun), Vol. 66(3), 304-308.—T Tape recordin, 
made of 6 white and 6 black 
identically worded answers to i 
Significantly higher grades were assigned by 62 experien- 
ced white teachers to the recorded answers when spoken 
by white students than when spoken by black students, 
Teachers who were most susceptible to vocal stereot 
ing could not be differentiated on the basis of SX, age, 
years of teaching experience, most frequently taught 
grade level, or the percentage of black students Most 
frequently taught.—Journal abstract. 

10909. Denton, Jon J. (Texas A&M U.) Student and 
teacher cooperatively selected behavioral objectives. 
Audiovisual Instruction, 1974(May), Vol. 19(5), 11-12, 
—Describes an “objective planning sheet" which allows 
students, working from established content objectives, 
flexibility in developing individualized learning pro- 
grams. The planning sheet consists of the general content 
objective, 6 cognitive alternatives (eg. knowledge, 
comprehension, and application), and 3 proficiency 
levels (100, 80. and 60% mastery). 

10910. Diamond, Stanley C. (Pennsylvania Hospital 
Inst., Mill Creek School, Adolescent Treatment Center, 
Philadelphia) Evaluation: The dialogue of learning. 
Education, 1974(Feb), Vol. 94(3), 237-241.—Suggests 
that a school can help its students become aware of their 
potential, strengths, and weaknesses through a compre- 
hensive, ongoing student-teacher evaluation dialog. The 
narrative should detail what the student has and has nol 
achieved. There must also be opportunities for feedback 
from students and parents, including evaluations of 
teachers and programs. 

10911. A James E. & Pfeiffer, Isobel E 
(Youngstown State U.) Changes of supervisor berna 
in a microteaching practicum. Journal of e 
Education, 1973(Win), Vol. 42(2), 36-4 EE 
outcomes of a supervision practicum, in which Ke 
students supervised undergraduates in teacher ee 
during microteaching activities, and studied SE with 
behavior using videotape replays of conferenci Gg 
teacher-trainees. Pre- and postmeasures Mec 
assess changes in conference style as reflecte Leen 
behavior and changes in the relationship Be, 
conference dialogs and subsequent teaching ortive 
Supervisors shifted toward more indirec M 
conference styles. It is concluded that E. ervisor 
microteaching can be adapted to improve experien- 
education by (a) providing realistic supervisory eng 
ce, (b) serving as a vehicle to modify t Seria as a 
behavior of potential supervisors, and (c) wledge an 
research vehicle for accumulating new, m rocess 0! 
testing current theories concerning the P i 
upervision.—Journal abstract. uncil, 
"Tue. Drew, David E. (National Research 2 The 
Board on Graduate Education, KEE empirical 
College Science Improvement Program 


evaluation. Research in Higher Education nal sample o 


of the College Science Improvem' 
of the National Science Foundati 
Characteristics of institutions SEH di 
grants were examined. It was foun 


MUT. 


BS Were 
9th-grade boys Speaking 
typical school question 
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tions were more selective, more affluent, and had a 
higher percentage of PhDs on the faculty than nonreci- 


pients. In Phase 2, the relationships between COSIP 
support and a variety of student outcomes were analyzed 
while controlling for initial, potentially biasing differ- 
ences. Students in schools which had received COSIP 
grants were more likely to aspire toward the PhD and to 
plan on doing research, and were less likely to transfer 
out of that college.—Journal abstract. 
10913. Follman, John; Merica, John A. & Silverman, 
Stuart. (U. South Florida) College students’ ratings of 
trait names, definitions, descriptions, and combina- 
tions. Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 11(1), 11-12.—Studied 
the effects of different amounts of information on 
undergraduates’ ratings of teaching effectiveness. It is 
concluded that the amount of information, as presented 
in trait names, definitions, descriptions, or a combination 
of these formats, has little effect on teaching and course 
effectiveness ratings. 
10914. Good, Thomas L. & Brophy, Jere E. (U. 
Missouri, Center for Research in Social Behavior) 
Changing teacher and student behavior: An empirical 
investigation. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 66(3), 390-405.—Modified teacher beha- 
vior toward 2 different groups of target students (a total 
of 49 Ist graders) by presenting teachers with informa- 
tion about their previous interaction with the target 
children. About 40 hrs of pretreatment and 40 hrs of 
posttreatment data were collected in 8 classrooms drawn 
from 3 different schools, using the Brophy-Good dyadic 
observation system. Treatment procedures markedly 
altered both quantitative and qualitative aspects of 
teacher interaction with target students, and in addition, 
the behavior of the target students changed reciprocally. 
Changes in specified teacher behavior toward target 
children were accompanied by many additional changes 
in unspecified teacher behavior toward both target and 
nontarget children. The effects of these behavioral 
changes on nontarget children were generally positive or 
at least nondetrimental. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 
10915. Heichberger, Robert L. (State University Coll. 
New York, Fredonia) A theoretical approach to conflict 
In organizational change processes. Education, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 94(3), 205-236.—Examines the problems 
inherent in conflictual views of change processes in one 
of Society's most influential external forces for change in 
human beings—the educational institution. The origins 
of conflict in the nature of change as it relates to the 
Concept of the human being and his society are explored. 
urn, of what is proposed is applicable to societal 
BEN other than the school, since the nature of 
p m and the nature of the human being have similar 
i fekon all facets of society in an interrelated fashion. 
ikat he Suggested that conflict be eradicated, but rather 
Ds p of conflict be treated as an inherent and 
zationd] A y handled) beneficial factor in the organi- 
ange process.—Journal abstract. 


1 E4116. Holdaway, E. A. & Bentham, J. A. (U. Alberta, 
ers, Pip Canada) The provision of substitute teach- 
Vol. 20 rta Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Mar), 
pH AD» 24-33—Examined the opinions of 77 
cipals, 


substitut 1,406 classroom teachers, and 237 on-call 
€ teachers about the effectiveness of on-call and 


internal (i.e., permanent teachers who subs: 

another teacher on the staff) methods of aba 
teaching. Internal and on-call substitutes were rated on 
15 teaching functions by Principals and teachers; on-call 
substitutes also rated themselves on the degree to which 
they performed these functions, Principals and teachers 
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generally perceived that internal substitutes performed 
more satisfactorily than on-call substitutes, but this view 
was not held by the on-call substitutes. However, 
internal substitution was thought to be more difficult to 
organize. Recommendations for internal substitute 
Kee poe are presented.—Journal abstract. 
- Kajita, Eiichi, A factor of 

Structure and nature of behavior /| SECH 
by teachers in Japan. Research Bulletin of the National 


Institute for Educational Research, Tokyo, 


evaluation 


1973(0ct), No. 


12, 45-56,—Presents data on the behavior and personali- 
ty of 214 2nd- and 3rd-yr junior high school students in $ 
Tokyo schools. Each teacher evaluated 2 male and 2 
female randomly chosen students on the 1961 Guidance 
Record form; each S was also administered the Yatabe- 
Guilford Personality Inventory, and grades in all 
subjects were obtained for each. Results of factor 
analyses of items from these measures are presented in 
detail. They show the influence of halo effects, the lack 
of item coverage of certain domains, and the lack of 
correspondence between some aspects of teacher evalua- 
tion and items of the personality pesi H 
suggested that these problems must be consi in 
attempting to improve behavior and personality evalua- 


tion by teachers.—/. Davis. 


10918. Kapel, David E. (Temple U., Coll, of Educa- 
tion) Assessment of a conceptually based instructor 
evaluation form. Research in Higher Education, 1974, 
Vol. 2(1), 1-24.—Developed an instrument to be used by 
students in evaluating faculty, employing 5 conceptualiz- 
ed interpretations of scales (factors) culled from other 
research on faculty evaluation. The 3 factors were 
Evaluation, Presentation, M ipe. e Personality, and 


Intellect, 35 professors from 
and Instruction, teaching 1,122 


e Division of Curriculum 


students M pite and 


dergraduate levels, participated in j 
Ge teaching 2,804 students participated in a 


December study. Each of the 5 factors were found to be 


ay, and 7$ 


independent, stable across student groups, of high 


internal consistency and reliability, 


concurrent validity (facult 
discriminatory among, faculty, 


Td 


, of a high degree of — 
evaluating themselves). 
and applicable under 


sundry instructional conditions. The instrument can 


rovide information to instructors for the improvement — 
of teaching and to students concerning indi 
instructors. As part of a larger evaluation system, 
instrument can provide information for career 


Charles. C. 


(27 ref)—Journal abstract. 
10919. Mattocks, Arthur 


(California Medical Wert Vai 
role in the development a 
pupils. Education, 1974(Feb), Vol. 94(3). 


tends that the teacher's role in 


eneral goal of education sho! 
of the child’s dependence upon 
self-control. 9 specific ways 1n 


1409 


L. & Jew, 


the 


caville) The 
200-204.—Con- 


shaping the don 


of the child has not been sufficiently 


his efforts, 
which a tea 


i encoura d 
uld include encour ES 


cher can aid 
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immeasurably in the early shaping of a healthy self- 
concept are described.—Journal abstract. 

10920. Nagaoka, Jun & Maki, Masami. Internal 
organization and administration of schools: The 
function of elementary school grade supervisors. 
Research Bulletin of the National Institute for Educational 
Research, Tokyo, 1973(Oct), No. 12, 29-32.—Analyzed 
240 questionnaires from a sample of elementary schools 
stratified by size and regional location, which provided 
data on Grade Superintendents (GSs). Although more 
than 50% of the teachers were women, they constituted 
only / of the GSs. Sharp discrepancies appeared between 
the GS duties and activities considered most important 
and those actually receiving the most time and attention. 
In terms of general function, the older, more experienced 
GSs at larger schools tended to emphasize coordination 
and assistance, while younger GSs in smaller schools 
emphasized guidance and advice. Qualifications for the 
GS positions give undue stress to personal background, 
age, and sex (men preferred). The place of the GS 
position in the structure of the school system is 

discussed, with emphasis on the complex interrelated 
problems involved.—/. Davis. 

10921. Nagaoka, Jun. Some aspects of school 
administration and its function in primary education in 
the U.S.A. Research Bulletin of the National Institute for 
Educational Research, Tokyo, 1973(Oct), No. 12, 21-27. 

_ —BDescribes US school administration with particular 
reference to features which differ from the Japanese 
system. The autonomy of the individual school, princi- 
pal, and teacher in curriculum planning and managem- 
ent is an important difference. The function of the local 
Boards of Éducation does not have any parallel in the 
Japanése system. A few of the new experimental 
approaches to primary education in the US are descri- 
bed. (17 ref) 

10922. Norton, Steven D. & Wims, Earl W. (U. 
Missouri, St. Louis) A critical-incidents study of the 
motivational effect of grades on college students. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 
735-745.—Administered a modified version of Herz- 
berg Motivation-to-Work interview to 48 business 
students to study the psychological effect of grades. An 
analysis of the reported events did not support Herz- 
berg's (1959) motivator-hygiene theory in that signifi- 
cantly more of the incidents about low grades were about 
motivators than hygiene. An analysis of the feelings 
associated with the events did support motivator-hygie- 
ne theory in that significantly more of the high incidents 
were motivators and more of the low incidents were 
hygiene. The feelings due to the motivator incidents 
lasted significantly longer than those due to the hygiene 
incidents, also supportive of motivator-hygiene theory. 

(25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10923. Preston, James D. & Robinson, Jerry W. 
(Memphis State U.) On modification of interracial 
interaction. American Sociological Review, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 39(2), 283-285.—Administered a questionnaire on 
attitudes of 150 black and white school teachers toward 
interracial interaction before and after they participated 
in an inservice training institute on problems of school 
desegregation. It is concluded that interracial interaction 
is a necessary but not a sufficient basis for attitude 
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change, and that short-term interaction may reinforce 
stereotypes. Longer, more intense programs specificall 
focused on modifying the attitudes of both white m 
black participants might be more effective in Teducing 
prejudice. 

10924. Roussell, Cecile. (Dade County Secondary 
Schools, Miami, Fla.) Relationship of sex of department 
head to department climate. Administrative Science 
Quarterly, 1974(Jun), Vol. 19(2), 211-220.—Investipated 
the relationship of sex of department heads to climate as 
perceived by 205 teachers in 10 senior high schools, It 
was hypothesized that (a) differences in attitudes toward 
male and female administrators would be manifested in 
a measure of climate; and (b) if there were variations in 
climate scores of departments administered by men and 
women, the apparent relationship would disappear once 
3 intervening variables (aggressiveness, suggestibility, 
and professional knowledge) were accounted for. All Se 
completed the Organizational Climate Description Ques- 
tionnaire, along with measures of sense of power of the 
department head and ratings of the 25 male and 15 
female department heads on the 3 intervening variables, 
Results show that (a) significant sex differences emerged 
for 3 of the 8 climate variables (hindrance, esprit, and 
intimacy); (b) sense of power was a strong correlate of 
climate dimensions, especially among male department 
heads; and (c) relationships between male teachers 
perceptions of power for female department heads were 
significantly related to personal characteristics of fema 
les (aggressiveness and professional knowledge). (25 ref) 
—L. Gorsey. 

10925. Tyler, Milton M. & Fine, Marvin J. The effects 
of limited and intensive school psychologist-teacher 
consultation. Journal of School Psychology, E, 
Vol. 12(1), 8-16.—Examined the effects of 2 modd 
school psychological consultation against 4 n E 
mes: (a) changes in teacher understanding of the E 
(b) the direction of the changes in teacher d m 
of the child, (c) teacher satisfaction with consu E 
and (d) teacher follow-through on psycholon un the 
mendations. The 2 modes were differentiate anim 
amount of time and by the length and Rr a 
psychological report. 8 school psychologists Ge plus à 
acting out the different consultative mo SE 1 
control condition, with a total of 120 tad pan 
referred children. Data were obtained throug Tam 
pencil questionnaires completed pre- and po! 
tion by teacher and psychologist. 


Results strongly 
limited consultation, an 


student body, and not the quality of t 
teaching staff, “makes a d ve 
student learning. These studies, EE 
only presage variables and have vs?" 


-. D on e 
teachers as the unit of analysis. Regression r 


: wl 
from pupil records in the soe SE consecu 
wi j 
2nd- and 3rd-grade GE NEL respective 


years of experience teachin; 
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levels, show that teachers do affect student learning to a 
degree that is both statistically and practically signifi- 
cant, Teacher effects were especially robust in the data 
from Title I schools serving disadvantaged populations. 
—Journal abstract. 


Curriculum Development & Teaching Methods 


10927. Anderson, R. G. & Sandor, B. I. (U. Wisconsin, 
Madison) The pedagogical potential of examinations. 
Education, 1974(Feb), Vol. 94(3), 275-278.—Notes that 
examinations traditionally facilitate learning by directing 
study and by providing feedback to the student. It is 
suggested that short quizzes (with the proper questions) 
can motivate, provide continuity between courses, and 
provide practice in the use of creativity and the other 
critical thinking abilities. Examples of such quizzes from 
both the physical and social sciences are given. It is 
concluded that the testlike atmosphere of undivided 
attention and high motivation extant during such quizzes 
provides the instructor with a unique opportunity to 
enhance learning. —Journal abstract. 

10928. Barabasz, Arreed F. (Genesee Psychiatric 
Center, Flint, Mich.) Enhancement of temporal orienta- 
tion through exposure to audio tape recorded counsel- 
ing models. Adolescence, 1974(Spr), Vol. 9(33), 107-112. 
—Used concepts from social learning theory to study 
whether temporal orientation could be manipulated by 
using tape-recorded counseling models. 168 senior high 
school students, classified by socioeconomic status 
(SES), were igned to either present- or future-oriented 
tape groups. Temporal orientation was assessed using a 
group-administered instrument by A. F. Barabasz, which 
consisted of 4 cartoon series of animals working toward 
à goal; Ss indicated how long the total action took by 
circling 1 of 14 time choices. Ss in the future-oriented 
lape groups showed enhanced temporal orientations, 
compared with Ss in the present-oriented groups. SES 
had no effect on changes in temporal orientation. (18 ref) 

=L, Gorsey. 

10929. Bittinger, Marvin L. & Rudolph, William B. 
(Ind lana U.—Purdue U., Indianapolis) The effect of a 
unit of proof on subsequent mathematical performance. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Apr), Vol. 67(8). 
339-341.—Examined the effect of a unit of mathematical 
Proof on subsequent performance by 62 university 
Students in a linear algebra course. Ss at each of 3 levels 
Were randomly assigned to 2 treatment groups. Analysis 
of Scores on each of 3 criterion measures revealed no 
Hee Eant differences in treatments or interactions. 
ech à trend was observed upon examining treat- 
ER means. Thus on each of the 3 criterion measures 
Seep means were greater than the corresponding 
2 TO! means. Teaching a unit in mathematical proof 
: ay produce an effect, but not one which is statistically 
8 Plan. Journal abstract. 

VEM Blai, Boris. “Total” learning/development at 
un 6s Junior College. Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
Women wo "Describes a junior college program for 
EM lich emphasizes the acquisition of self-aware- 
skills. Th intellectual. fulfillment as well as vocational 
traditional Pogam involves 2 systems of learning—a 
Processi c assroom approach focusing on information- 

“Sing skills, and experiential learning which empha- 


for the Blind, 1974(May), Vol. 
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sizes acting, understanding, generali i 
conceptual knowledge in e Apo. 
SEH Geh and the advantages of each are discussed. 
10931. Blight, James G. (U. New 
taigne on tutoring: A el eeng pre 
Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 140), 
71—72.—Contends that the classical approach of tutoring 
strikes a nice balance between traditional information- 
dispensing and anti-intellectual encountering in the 
classroom, Tutoring is viewed essentially as informing by 
rand o Ee 
,10932. Brown, Sally A. (U. Stirling, England) Scottish 
Science teachers' perceptions Co effective science 
teaching. British Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 44(1), 57-64.—In a 1970 study by P 
Taylor et al, a 106-item questionnaire isolated 8 factors 
which, it was suggested, were characteristic of styles of 
effective teaching among science teachers in England. In 
the present study the 44 items which in the English study 
had high loadings on the 8 factors were administered to 
157 science teachers from 39 schools in Scotland. There 
was a high correlation between the mean ratings given to 
individual items by the Scots and the English, althou; 
the English teachers placed greater emphasis on - 
centeredness.” However, none of the 8 factors identified 
in the English study appeared in the factor analysis of 
the Scottish responses. Although the greater centraliza- 
tion of education in Scotland may account for the lack of 
validity of the scale in the Scottish context, doubt must 
be cast on the generality of the factor structure of the 
scale.—Journal abstract. ui AR dé 
10933. Buckholdt, David R. or, Daniel 
(CEMREL, Inc., Instruction Systems Program, St. Louis, 
Mo.) Effects of token reinforcement on two attending 
behaviors of adults in a continuing education program. 
Adult Education, 1974, Vol. 24(3), 208-219. —Teachers in 
a basic education center identified 2 behaviors from 
those of their 200 19-45 yr old students—arriving late to 
class and not remaining in class—which were disrupting 
classroom activities and interfering with learning, Hy- 
potheses were tested on the relationship between these 
undesirable behaviors and reinforcement conditions. 
Reliable and significant changes were observed in bx. 
behaviors upon changes in the reward structure. Imp ica- 
tions are considered for the use of behavior modification 
approaches in the design of more effective learnin 
environments for poor = otherwise disadvanta, 
Journal abstract. 
ni imn Derek L. Starting A ur ome 
S i admini , New 
m: Guidelines for the 685). 216-21 - Nott 
e school or agency administrator bears ! 
de responsibility pa the successful implene tt 
of a family life and sex education program. Ant 
which the effective administrator must Sak ialized 
are discussed, including the provision d do am 
training and appropriate materials an 
i ing staff. 
PNIS Clio dames FS cd ri 
in 


| vs. written testing x 
Poon Education, 1974(Feb). Vol. 94(3), 242 
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248.—Across several semesters, the effectiveness of oral 
— vs written testing was examined in an undergraduate 
psychology course that was taught by F. S. Keller's 
method of instruction. Over 3 semesters, a total of 487 
students were examined over relatively small units of 
materials, either orally or in writing, and either by essay 
or multiple choice items. Results, replicated over the 3 
| semesters, indicate that oral and written testing were 
- each equally significantly effective over no testing when 
items like those on the larger section exams were of the 
same type as those on the smaller unit exams. When 
types of items on the unit exams differed from those on 
the section exams, the difference due to testing was not 
significantly greater than no testing. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

10936. Cornett, Joe D.; Ainsworth, Len & Askins, Bill. 
(Texas Tech U.) Effect of an intervention program on 
"high risk" Spanish American children. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1974(Apr), Vol. 67(8), 342-343. 
— Studied mental ability, language development (English 
and Spanish), and self-image changes as effects of an 
early intervention program for preschool children. Ss 
were 50 3-5 yr olds from disadvantaged backgrounds 
and from bilingual cultures. Ss also exhibited a number 
of additional handicapping factors. Differences between 
the 30 experimental and 20 control Ss were analyzed 

. with analysis of covariance utilizing pretest scores as 
covariates. Results indicate that intervention Ss made 
significantly greater gains in mental ability and language 

, and demonstrated a positive growth in self-image. 
—Journal abstract. 

10937. Cromer, Arthur. (U. Louisville) Teaching 
research theory and application through on-line simula- 
tion. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 126-127.— Describes the develop- 
ment of the , University of Louisville program for 
teaching experimental psychology and statistics through 
computer simulation techniques. 

10938. Crouse, James H. (U. Delaware) Acquisition of 
college course material under conditions of repeated 
testing. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 66(3), 367-372.—Investigated the acquisition of 
course material under conditions of repeated testing in 2 
experiments. In Exp I with 52 undergraduates who were 
given limited study intervals, acquisition increased over 
trials of study followed by testing. In addition, adjunct 
information about the content of the test item pool also 

increased performance. In Exp II, with 53 undergradua- 
tes who were allowed to determine their own study 
intervals, there was little or no change in performance 
associated with repeated testing.—Journal abstract. 

10939. Dansereau, D. R., et al. (Texas Christian U.) 

Factors related to developing instructional information 

sequences: Phase I. US AFHRL Technical Report, 
1974(Mar), No. 73-51(1), 180 p.—Presents the Ist phase 
of a 2-phase research effort to develop and implement an 
objective methodology for determining effective instruc- 
tional sequences for technical training material. Techni- 
cal concepts embedded within technical material were 
subjected to multidimensional scaling techniques to 
determine the complexity and concept interrelationships 
of unrevised material, presently employed in 3 Air Force 
technical courses. Revision of the material according to 
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different principles of sequencing concepts 
plished. (11 p Ss E : FE 
1 10940. DeVries, David L.; Edwards, Keith J, & Wells, 
Elizabeth H. (Johns Hopkins U., Center for Social 
Organization of Schools) Team competition effects on 
classroom group process.Center forSocialOrganizationof 
Schools Report, Johns Hopkins U.,1974( Apr),No.174, 43 p. 
— Examined „the effects of a unique form of team 
competition (involving competition both among indivi- 
duals and teams) on a variety of classroom group 
processes. A 3 X 2 design was employed using intact 
high school social studies classes of 191 students over a 
12-wk period. When compared to individual competi- 
tion, the team competition resulted in widespread 
positive effects on such variables as student peer-tuto- 
ring, the normative climate, students’ friendship circles, 
and mutual concern experienced among the students, 
Varying the mechanism for calculating team scores 
created little change in the effects on classroom group 
processes. Results suggest that team competition which 
places students in face-to-face competition at both the 
individual and team level results in similar effects, (37 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

10941. DeVries, David L.; Edwards, Keith J. & Wells, 
Elizabeth H. (Johns Hopkins U.) Teams-games-tour- = 
nament in the social studies classroom: Effects on 
academic achievement, student attitudes, cognitive 
beliefs, and classroom climate. Center for Social 
Organization of Schools Report, Johns Hopkins U, 
1974(Apr), No. 173, 49 p.—Studied the effectiveness of 2 
variations of an instructional technique, Teams-Games- 
Tournament (TGT), in high school American History 
classes with a total of 191 students. A3 X 2 (treatment 
by teacher) design was employed using intact po 
over a 12-wk period. TGT proved to have SE, 
positive effects on academic achievement, SE 
attitudes, and cognitive beliefs. Systematic TGT el be 
were also observed for dimensions of classroom CR 
ve climate, as measured by the Class Activities Que 
naire. Few differential effects were noted across 

: $ i h those from 
TGT variations. The results, combined wit hnigue has 
prior research with TGT, suggest that the Men id 
widespread effects on students’ learning ac seructional 
attitudes and represents an important insi 37 re) 
variation for secondary school classrooms. 
—Journal abstract. eere Lë 

10942. DeYoung, Gerrit E.; Vë - and 
Clemer, Edmad I (St. Louis U.) Teaching bei. | 
minicomputer programming at the same y: p mene 
an advantage? Behavior Research Methods 
tation, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 233-234. 

10943. Dunn, Alex & Morgan, Reg Įndividualiza: — 


Donald | 


Einstein High School, Kensington, diovisual 
tion: A reality with computer support. rb a 
Instruction, 1974(May), Vol. 195). 30-32. 


sted instruction progr 


m. The operation an 
E gram at the hi | 


3-school model computer-asst 
operating in a public school syste 5 
goal of the ea instruction pri 
school level is discussed. isti 

10944. Dwyer, T. A. (U. Pittsburgh) NC 
ies for using computers to enrich educa" ar) vol. 62) 
al Journal of Man-Machine Studies, 1 differ from other 
137-154.—Proposes that computers OL 
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technology in an important way—they are part of a 
growing body of insights about human problem-solvers. 
The accomplishments of young students, in particular, 
suggest that certain aspects of computing are directly 
related to a deep view of education. The basis for such a 
relationship is examined, and a heuristic methodology 
for bringing it about is proposed. The methodology is 
derived from the view that the primary function of 
education is to liberate human potential. 4 heuristic 
strategies for using student-controlled computing to 
support this view are given. The relation of such a use of 
technology to the role of human teachers, and to the 
technology of computer-assisted instruction, are also 
discussed. An example of how the heuristic methodology 
has been used to design a new approach to math 
education (Soloworks) is described. (19 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

10945. Edwards, Keith J. & DeVries, David L. The 
effects of teams-games-tournament and two 
instructional variations on classroom process, student 
attitudes, and student achievement. Center for Social 
Organization of Schools Report, Johns Hopkins U., 
1974(Apr), No. 172, 30 p.—Assessed the effects of 
Teams-Games-Tournament (TGT), and of 2 variations 
of TGT, on student attitudes and achievement and on 
classroom processes in mathematics and social studies 
classes. The 2 variations involved weighted scoring in the 
game component and the deletion of team competition. 
Ss were 128 7th-grade students for a 12-wk period. For 
social studies neither TGT nor its variants had any 
significant effect when compared to a traditionally 
structured control class. For mathematics, TGT and its 
variants had a significant effect on a variety of 
dependent variables. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

, 10946. Egeland, Byron. (Syracuse U.) Training impul- 
sive children in the use of more efficient scanning 
techniques. Child Development, 1974(Mar), Vol. 45(1), 
165-171.—Trained 24 inner-city 2nd graders to improve 
their search strategies on match-to-sample visual discri- 
mination exercises. A 2nd group of 24 impulsives, using 
the same materials, was taught to delay their responses. 
Both groups showed significant increases in response 
time and decreases in errors on the Matching Familiar 
Figures test given immediately after training. While the 
group trained to delay responses showed an increase in 
errors on a delayed posttest given 2 mo after training, the 
Broup trained to improve search strategies continued to 
maintain a low level of error responses. A control group 
of 24 Ss did not show any change in error or latency 
SE Both training groups showed improved perfor- 
SE on the vocabulary subtest of the Gates-MacGini- 
te Test, and the group trained to improve 
de KE also showed improvement on the 

d SEN subtest. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

Sieira 1. Ferron, O. M. (Njala University Coll, U. 
(CO E Freetown) Measuring the attitudes of 
teachin and student teachers towards progressive 
See SE West African Journal of Educational & 
SE ie Measurement, 1973(Sep), Vol. 1(2), 13-17. 
attitudes pe a Likert-type attitude scale to measure 
administe Ed progressive teaching. The scale was 
school Im to (a) various categories of secondary 

chers in Sierra Leone and London, (b) 55 Ist- 
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yr and 45 2nd-yr university students in a 4-yr integrated 


education course, and (c) 
I-yr course in education. 
in the integrated course 
than the university grad 


Denis. (San Francisco State Ui 


28 universit 


y graduates doing a 


It was found that the students 
had significantly higher scores 
uate group.—Ji | abstract, 
10948. Goldman, Ralph May Wale, Sandra & on 


Zegar, 


Students without 


harness: The "SUN" experiment in self-paced learn 
Journal of Higher Education, 1974(Mar), Vol, i 


197-210.—Describes the 
Project at San Francisco 


high school students. Journal of School Psychology, 


a 16-wk high school psycholo, 


45(3), 


Single-Unit Module (SUM) 
State University which consis- 
ted of a 3-unit political science course, The course was 
redesigned to enable students to complete the units at 
their own rate. The completion rate was exceedin, ly 
low—17% for the fall semester and 41% for the sprin, 
semester. Yet, the faculty found the psychic an 
workload costs far in excess of other instruction. 
Surprisingly, those Ss who completed were the most 
traditional in evaluating classroom organization. 
considered class attendance important, expressed confi- 
dence in lectures as a method of instruction, had less 
confidence in self-instruction than the typical enrollee, 
and rated group projects and laboratory exercises low, 
The completers had higher GPAs, were majors, and had 
no qualms about personal contact with the instructor. It 
is suggested that there may be a “typical” self-paced 
learner, and further validation may revive the expecta- 
tion that the student, not the instructor, has the major 
responsibility for classroom learning E L. Tatham. 

10949. Graff, Robert W. & Beggs, Donald L. (South- 
ern Illinois U.) Personal and vocational development in 


course in promoting 


1974(Spr), Vol. 12(1), 17-23.—Tested the effectiveness d 


positive personal and vocational development in 62 1th- 


grade volunteers. 65 11th gr: 


aders from study halls were 


used as control Ss. Criterion measures consisted of the 
Personal Orientation Inventory and the Attitude test of 


the Vocational Maturity Scale. 
ta, an 8-mo follow-up was inc 


Besides pre- and postda- 
luded. The statistical 


analysis consisted of a multiple linear regression model 
on which restrictions were imposed to control statistical- 
ly for sources of variances affecting the relationship 
Between treatment and criteria. Findings suggest that the 


Ss in the psychology course showed more 


health and more vocational maturity than n 
control group. The change in the treatment conditions 
for the 3 criterion measures continued in the ex 
direction after an 8-mo period of time.—Journal 


10950. Gran, Bertil. [Open plan 


itive mental 


in the 


tract. 


schools in Sweden: 


The present state of development.] (Swed) e, — 


Psykologiska Problem, 19 


hasizes educational research proi 
background, development, 


ment of the open-plan scl 
10951. Hall, Per. 


instructional methods in foreign gg Zeck 
(Swed) Pedagogisk-Psykolo, 
No. 231, 58 p.—Investigati 
between attitudes towards 
nality factors, and proficiency 


The data also provide 
frequency of different ins 
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iska Problem, 
in the German fa 


information concermin 
tructional methods. 200 


whether there is correla 
instructional methods, perso- 


blems in bebe ee 
construction, and envi 
hool system in Sweden. Q3 w 


es 
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ish comprehensive school 8th graders participated in the 
investigation. Results show (a) no substantial correlation 
between attitudes towards instructional methods and 
proficiency in the German language, and (b) a positive 
correlation between general school motivation and 
motivation for learning the German language. 3 perso- 
nality factors correlated with proficiency in the German 
language: factor Psn (quick, clever, and self-confident), 
factor Por (orderly, calm, and obedient), and factor Pan 
(anxious, alone, and quiet). (42 ref)—English abstract. 

10952. Hallenbeck, Charles E. & Welch, Robert B. (U. 

Kansas) Generalizing the problem definition step in the 
computer simulation of factorial experiments. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
6(2), 111-121.—Describes and presents examples of a 
simulation system (KUSIM) used at the University of 
Kansas. The system permits instructors and students 
without computer skills to bring computer simulation of 
psychological experiments into the classroom. 

10953. Heitzman, Andrew J. (State University Coll. 
New York, Geneseo) Effects of a token reinforcement 
system on the reading behavior of black migrant 
primary school pupils. Journal of Educational Research, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 67(7), 299-302.—A review of previous 
investigations produced the speculation that the varia- 
bles of token reception and ethnic origin were not 
mutually exclusive. This study, focusing on a black 
migrant-family school population, tested the effects of a 
token reinforcement system on reading behavior. Ss were 
70 black and 24 white primary school pupils. 55 Ss 
received tokens and 39 did not. The receipt of tokens was 
contingent upon S emitting any response designated by 
the teacher as reading behavior. When a summer school 
reading program was augmented by a token reinforcem- 
ent system, positive effects accrued. A token reinforcem- 
ent system had varying effects on the learning of black 
and white Ss. No relationship was established between 
the number of tokens received per pupil and reading skill 
gains. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10954. Hoyle, John R. (Miami U.) Are open-space 

high schools more open? Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 1973(Dec), Vol. 67(4), 153-156.—Studied the 
learning climate, the problem-attack behavior of princi- 
pals, and the relationship between these 2 variables in 4 
open-space and 4 traditional high schools. Analysis of 
Likert-type scales completed by teachers (N = 309) in 
the 8 schools indicates that the learning climate was 
considered more "open" in the open-space schools on 4 
of the 20 dimensions measured. No differences in 
problem-attack behavior were found between the princi- 
pals in the 2 types of schools. There was a positive 
relationship between the learning climate and problem- 
attack behavior scores.—Journal abstract. 

10955. Hughes, George E.; Prytula, Robert E. & 
Schnelle, John F. (Middle Tennessee State U.) Relation- 
ship between a forward learning set and three orders of 
multiple-choice examinations. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 727-733.—Conducted 4 
replication-design experiments to investigate the effects 
of arrangement of test items on student performance for 
teacher-devised examinations. Ss were a total of 161 
college students in behavior modification and general 
psychology courses. A 30-item multiple-choice examina- 
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tion was prepared by the teacher and presented in 3 
forms. The forward-backward form presented test items 
covering material from the Ist lecture through the last: 
the backward-forward form presented the same items in 
reverse order; and the 3rd form had a random order of 
items. Results of all studies were nonsignificant; experi- 
mental outcomes were varied and totally different. 
—Journal abstract. 

10956. Johnson, Richard R. (Exxon Education Foun- 
dation, New York, N.Y.) Instructional simulation: The 
interface with the student. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 128-130.—Discus- 
ses several issues relating to the interface of simulation 
models with the student. Suggestions are made for new 
directions in development. 

10957. Kibler, Robert J.; Cegala, Donald J.; Barker, 
Larry L. & Miles, David T. (Florida State U.) Objectives 
for instruction and evaluation: A revision of Behavioral 
objectives and instruction. Boston, Mass: Allyn & 
Bacon, 1974. x, 203 p.—Presents a supplementary text 
which attempts to identify the important functions 
instructional objectives can serve in improving instruc- 
tion. Among the topics discussed are instructional 
procedures, pre-assessment and evaluation, and objecti- 
ves and behavior; samples of instructional objectives are 
included. (10 p ref) 

10958. Kiraly, John & Furlong, Alexandra. (U. Towa) 
Teaching words to kindergarten children with picture, 
configuration, and initial sound cues in a prompting 
procedure. Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 67(7), 295-298.—Investigated the effectiveness of 
using 4 different presentation cues in teaching abstract 
or concrete words to kindergarten children. Using à 
prompting technique, 40 high and 40 low e 
readiness kindergartners were taught abstract-type a 
and 2 concrete-type words by | of 4 stimulus pee 
tions: picture, word configuration, initial word. SE 
and geometric figure. Analysis of variance e iad 
significant differences only between high an nd 

H SEN abstract- a 
reading readiness groups and between SCH 
Io di were foun 
concrete-type words. No differences and à 
comparisons among the 3 presentation cues 
control condition.—Journal abstract. :4. Office of the 

10959. Kissler, Gerald R. (U. California, O. Ge 
Chancellor, Los Angeles) Evaluation of Com e n" 
laboratory simulation models to teach = & Insine 
search strategies. Behavior Research Metho 
mentation, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 124-126. er E. (Ú 

10960. Koffman, Elliot B. & Blount, SCC CAI in 
Connecticut) A modular system for genera tions on 


rage ing. [EEE Transac 
machine-language programming 19740), i 
335-343.—Describes a computer-assisted ey pro- 


se primitives 4 ` 
f basic machine otto 


i e O! 
ted internally as a sequenc Zoe student's $ 


rograming concepts. Details o! 
Gë do Zeit and results o 
this CAI system are discussed. 3 

10961. Lawson, Tom E. (3M Cos 
Gagne's learning theory applied to 


[ 
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tion. Training & Development Journal, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
28(4), 32-40.—Discusses R. M. Gagne's (see PA, Vol 
44:19966) theory of learning and applies it to technical 
training and instruction. Gagne suggests that complex 
behaviors are composed of simpler behaviors arranged in 
a hierarchical structure, and that these simple actions 
must be mastered before the complex behavior can be 
performed. 8 types of learning are identified, from signal 
and basic stimulus-response patterns to complex prob- 
lem-solving, for which internal (learner) and external 
(task) conditions are specified. The program evaluation 
and review technique is described, and examples of its 
use in task analysis are presented. Data from these 
analyses can be used to formulate technical skill training 
programs.—L. Gorsey. 

10962. Levin, Lou. A comparison of individual and 
group contingencies with third and fourth grade 
children. UMCJ: U. Maryland Counseling & Student 
Personnel Journal, 1972-1973, Vol. 3(1), 22-24.—Assig- 
ned 40 3rd and 4th graders to either an individual 
response contingency in which each S could go to the 
playroom as soon as he or she finished the day's work, or 
à group contingency in which all Ss had to finish their 
work before they could go to the playroom. No 
significant differences in the time required to finish the 
work were found between groups. This finding and those 
from previous studies suggest that group contingencies 
are at least as effective as individual contingencies in 
controlling behavior.—L. Gorsey. 

10963. Litow, Leon & Pumroy, Donald K. A 
conceptual schema of classroom group contingencies. 
UMCJ: U. Maryland Counseling & Student Personnel 
Journal, 1972-1973, Vol. 3(1), 8-20.— Presents a review 


of the literature on the use of group behavior modifica- 
lion techniques. The economic feasibility of group 
contingencies in the classroom and the value of peer 


reinforcement in changing behavior are discussed. 3 
types of group contingencies are identified: (a) depend- 
ent (ie, when the behavior of 1 or 2 target individuals 
results in consequences for the entire group); (b) 
independent (i.e, when the same response contingencies 
are in effect for all members, but the contingencies are 
applied on an individual basis); and (c) interdependent 
(Le, when contingencies are in effect for all members 
and are applied to the behavior of the group as a whole). 
diag relative effectiveness of each type of contingency is 
!scussed, and cautions in implementing group contin- 
P procedures are presented. (72 ref)—L. Gorsey. 
Home a, Mason, Richard L. (Florida State U., School of 
school ^onomics) Family life education in the high 
Vol a st Kentucky. Family Coordinator, 1974Apr), 
famil is ) 197 -201.—Describes an investigation of 
beer Hs education in Kentucky high schools. The 
(Sh e puiSered courses, personal characteristics of 
And ns professional preparation of teachers, students, 
Droe erials and resources. Data were compared to 
tian Conducted in other states. The need for greater 
"M iy and quality in family-life education is stressed. 
ue Linn. 

School SA Lark A. Spontaneous behavior ina high 
tudent pe, oom. UMCJ:~U, Maryland Counseling & 


—Studied "sonnel Journal, 1972-1973, Vol. 3(1), 25-33. 


the effectiveness of the use of positive verbal 
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reinforcement by a teacher in increasing the inc 
spontaneous behavior (i.e., students’ vital meer 
the activities of the teacher without raising their hands) 
in 28 10th graders. The (raining of the observer who 
recorded the behaviors during the baseline and test 
periods is detailed. Results indicate that the verbal 
reinforcement procedures did effectively increase the 
spontaneous behavior and teacher talking time decreased 
by approximately 50%. (17 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

d 10966. Obanya, P. A. (U. Ibadan, Inst. of Education, 
Nigeria) Nigerian teachers' reception of the current 
French syllabus. West African Journal of Educational & 
Vocational Measurement, 1973(Sep), Vol. 12), 35-42, 
—Found that French language teachers in Nigeria rated 
favorably a French syllabus instituted by the West 
African Examination Council which emphasized. oral 
rather than literacy skills. 

10967. Okunrotifa P. ©. (U. Ibadan, Inst. of 
Education, Nigeria) A study to apply successive evalua- 
tion: Revision procedures to improve map reading 
instruction in Nigerian primary schools. West African 
Journal of Educational & Vocational Measurement, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 1(2), 21-29.—An American 
instruction course on map reading for Sth and 6th 
graders was adapted for use by 6th graders in Nigeria. 3 


groups of 60 Ss were given either the American program, — 


adapted program, or a conventional text based on the 
adapted program. A map reading achievement test was 
administered to the Ss at the end of the course, It was 
found that the group using the adapted program 
obtained scores significantly higher than the groups 
using the original American program or conventional 
text. It was also found that Ss from urban private 
primary schools did significantly better than Ss from 
rural and urban free primary schools. Free primary 
school Ss preferred the adapted program to the original 
one.—Journal abstract. 

10968. Otto, Wayne; Chester, Robert & Mehting, 
Mary. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) Further validation of the 
Great Atlantic and Pacific sight word list. Journal oj 
Educational Research, 1974(Apr), Vol. 67(8), 363-365, 
—Compared the frequency of occurrence of the words 
on the E. W. Dolch sight word list and the 1st 220 words 
on the Great Atlantic and Pacific sight word list (A & P) 
in the vocabularies of 4 basal reading series, preprimer 
through Grade 6. In 7 of the 8 grade levels an 28 of the 
32 readers (one tie), the A & P words made up a bei 
percentage of the text than the Dolch words, dE 
words accounted for ICA the words sampled wl 

ist comprised 58.8%. 
ene Or; Caroli M. (California State U., Long 
Beach) The practice of humanistic — 1 
American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 197&(Apr! 


Vol. 28(4), 222-225.— Describes the application Eb 


inciples of humanistic theory to an un 
oes adolescent development. In E lecture 
course of approximately 50 students, ae 
ding a sense of physical well being, a ng pev 
and self-actualization were ebrei : Se 
hierarchy of needs. Psychomotor, afee shee 


i hanges 
exercises, personal exc 
dents and instructors, small group 


dii a 


— 
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and a contract plan which enabled students to choose the 
amount and kind of learning they need. A review of 
student responses to the course and suggested revisions 
based on class feedback are presented.—Journal abstract. 
10970. Peters, Dianne S. (U. Texas of the Permian 
Basin, Odessa) The link is equitability. Research in 
Higher Education, 1974, Vol. 2(1), 57-64.—Interviewed 
98 male university professors, classifying them according 
to J. Holland’s (1966) 6 categories of teaching orientation 
or types of subject taught. Analysis of responses shows 
that a professor’s preference for certain teaching me- 
thods was related not to his professional rank but to his 
teaching orientation. It follows that criteria for evalua- 
ting teaching effectiveness must vary according to the 
academic discipline of the faculty member in question; 
i.e., the key concept in evaluation must be that of making 
discriminating judgments based on individual differ- 
ences, or “equitability.” (16 ref) —/. Davis. 

10971. Rhetts, John E. (U. Minnesota) Task, learner, 
and treatment variables in instructional design. Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 66(3), 


the disruptive behaviors engaged in was gi 
child after he left the feme but there yee 
additional differential consequences for any Sus | 
This delayed feedback alone had little effect On rates of 
disruptive behavior. When the delayed feedback was 
paired with contingent access to play, rates of disruptive 
behaviors of 6 Ss were substantially reduced. A more 
elaborate form of feedback, still paired with contingent 
access to play, was effective in reducing the rates of 
disruptive behavior of the other 3 Ss. When contingen- 
cies and feedback were removed, rates of disruptive 
behavior of the 3 Ss who required the extended feedback 
increased, but rates for the other 6 Ss did not increase 
upon termination of contingencies and feedback. When 
disruptive behavior was differentially reinforced, the 
rates of all of the Ss increased. —Journal abstract. 
10974. Sarason, Irwin G. & Sarason, Barbara R. 
Constructive classroom behavior: A teacher's guide to 
modeling and role-playing techniques. New York, N.Y.: 
Behavioral Publications, 1974. iv, 52 p. $2.95.—Presents 
a teacher's manual of modeling and role-playing proce- 


339-347.—Studied the effects of 3 variables (learner, 
task, and treatment characteristics) on S performance in 
2 basic learning paradigms (visual discrimination or 
"matching" and paired-associate tasks). Ss were 64 2nd 
graders identified as impulsive and reflective by scores 
on the Matching Familiar Figures Test. Significant 


dures for use in the classroom. A summary of the 
literature on these procedures is included, along with 
descriptions of their use with delinquents and in 
vocational training. Case illustrations are included. (I8 
ref) ‘ 
10975. Sarveswara Rao, G. V. (Indian Inst. of Science, 


interactions were found for number of errors on both 
tasks: Learner Characteristic x Task Characteristic on 
the matching task and Learner Characteristic X Treat- 
ment Mode on the paired-associate task. Response 
latencies and postresponse feedback examination times 
were analyzed, and generally, both were inversely 
proportional to the number of errors. Results support the 
need for instructional research to be based on the 
Attribute X Treatment interaction model and to em- 
ploy a "task-first" approach. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 
10972. Sumny, Ján. [Differentiation in written work 
set in mathematics.] (Slok) Jednotna Skola, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 26(1), 42-55.—Proposes that the major causes for 
students’ failure at solving mathematical problems are 
(a) work which is above the average ability of the 
students, (b) lack of suitable opportunities for independ- 
ent work, (c) insufficient knowledge of how to approach 
the solution to a problem, and (d) lack of clarity in the 
steps of the solution. The author's approach to impro- 
ving the methodology for teaching mathematics through 
differentiation of 8th and 9th graders’ written work is 
detailed. Through this method, each student, even those 


Bangalore) Intrinsic and extrinsic factors in job satisfac- 
tion of male clerical employees. Psychological Studies 
1972(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 45-52.— Studied the applicabili 
of motivation-maintenance theory to 60 male clerici 
bank employees. The theory hypothesizes that satisfac: 
tion and dissatisfaction are 2 independent feelings at 
that intrinsic factors in the nature of the job IS: 
termed “motivators,” contribute only to job sata 
and other extrinsic factors in the work environmen 
termed “hygienes,” contribute only dee x 
completed a demographic and job SEH SC 
naire which consisted of Likert-type horizontal aa 
ratings of 7 motivators and 8 hygienes. Dd 4 
support the hypothesis in that both mo 
hygienes contribute to satisfaction and to bus. o 
Limited support for the dimensional indepe Lego 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction was fone A Journ 
of this 2-factor theory are questioned. (24 re 
summary. erh 
10976. Scott, Ruth J. (Ohio State U., Sa 
of a visually-oriented introductory psycho Fol, 610) 
Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Mar), V9. 


d udindl 
weak in mathematics, has the opportunity to affect his 317-322.—Hypothesized that cognitive e 23 id be 
knowledge in independent work. Examples of differen- learning of 40 introductory psychology stu il perception 
tiated as well as uniform tasks are presented, includinga increased by a course plan emphasizing eem ese 
table of their evaluation. Causes of failure are discussed and visual production of psychological erte 
and suggestions made for eliminating typical errors. experimental Ss were compared with Pre- and posteo 
(Russian summary)—English summary. controls in another psychology class. Es questions: J 

10973. Salzberg, Bernard H.; Hopkins, B. L.; Wheeler, tent were measured by multiple chi pied à 


semantic differential was iur 
ostattitudes. Content maste! or ‘ft in al 
Hifferential between groups; a positive a as no 
occurred in the experimental ROT duction by h 
statistically significant. One result ya reen fi 
experimental group of a ans T gy. 
production called Introduction 10 sy! 


Andrew J. & Taylor, Linda. (Children’s Behavioral 
Services, Las Vegas, Nev.) Reduction of kindergarten 
children’s disruptive behavior with delayed feedback 
and delayed contingent access to play. Journal of School 
Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 12(1), 24-30.—After measur- 
ing the amount of disruptive behavior exhibited by 9 
kindergartners in a lunchroom, delayed feedback about 


showed no SÉ ttitude 
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become part of the instructional program of the 
department.— -Journal abstract. 

10977. Seidel, Robert J. Hardware technology for 
computers in education: One of the soluble problems. 
HumRRO Professional Paper, 1974(May), No. 7-74, 9 p. 
—Discusses the state-of-the-art of computer use in 
education, the choices that are available to the user, and 
the questions the user must ask himself before making a 
choice of computer hardware. An example of the costs of 
a central computer system for educational use is 
presented. 

10978. Self, John A. (U. Leeds, Centre for Computer 
Studies, England) Student models in computer-aided 
instruction. /nrernational Journal of Man-Machine Stu- 
dies, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 261-276.—Argues that, in 
order to individualize instruction, a computer-aided 
instruction (CAI) program must maintain a student 
model, i.e., a representation of the hypothesized know- 
ledge state of the student. A student model is proposed 
which consists of a set of programs to represent the 
student's knowledge state. Teaching proceeds after a 
comparative evaluation of student and teacher programs, 
and learning is represented by direct modification of the 
student model. The advantages of an explicit procedural 
model are illustrated by considering a program which 
maintains such a model. Theoretical and practical 
difficulties facing such an approach are also discussed. 
(19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10979. Sherr, Lawrence A.; Tuggle, Francis D. & 
Fitch, H. Gordon. (U. Kansas) Design and tests of 
computer-furthered instruction. /nternational Journal of 
Man-Machine Studies, 1974(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 105-124. 
—Discusses the philosophy of computer-furthered in- 
Struction (CFI), the design of a particular CFI system 
used in a required undergraduate business course in 
probability theory and statistics, and performance and 
process tests of the effects of introducing the CFI system. 
CFI systems take advantage of some of the unique 
attributes of real time computing to allow students to see 
and perform assignments otherwise impossible. Comput- 
er-aided instruction and CFI systems are contrasted, and 
the traditional problems usually encountered in teaching 
this course, and the package of programs used, are 
dis - Sample CFI conversations are included. 
Statistical tests of performance and process changes 
induced by the CFI system are presented, and their 
Significance and implications are examined. (15 ref) 
—Vournal abstract. 

10980, Singer, Laura J. & Weissman, Julius. (Teachers 
Col » Columbia U.) Action process teaching: A multidi- 
eun experimental, learning approach. Family 
i E 1974(Apr), Vol. 23(2), 115—122.—Discusses 
(APT) ing and learning of Action Process Teaching 
Sc which 1s an outgrowth of the “Psychodynamics of 
inm Relations" at Columbia Teachers College. The 
sini Significant aspects of the course are the use of the 
om p in a paradigm for further relationships, the 
ting Ee on experiencing as a key technique in integra- 
and SE and the use of videotape for its impact 
experime orcement of learning. APT utilizes action and 
p ential forms of learning coupled with dyadic and 
Lb Processes of interaction and relationship.—M. W. 
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10981. Steele, Joe M.; Wall Herbert J. & House, 
Ernest R. (U. Colorado) Pire: es e bi 
Press. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
66(3), 363-366.—Administered à Class Activities Ques- E 
tionnaire using items from B. S, Bloom's taxonomy of — 
educational objectives to 121 6th-12th grade classes in 4- 
subject areas (science, mathematics, social studies, and ` 
language arts) to obtain data on student perceptions of d 
the emphasis given to cognitive objectives in the 
classroom. Using covariance control for class size, p 
level, and class Ze discriminant analysis revealed 3 
significant (p < .001) functions: (a) "convergence-di- 
vergence” distinguishes mathematics from language arts 
classes; (b) "syntax-substance" separates language arts 
and mathematics from science and social studies; and (c) ` 
“objectivity-subjectivity” distinguishes science from 
social studies. These and previous findings suggest 
objective, empirical ways of identifying the structure of 
curriculum and instruction.—Journal abstract. 

10982. Stout, Robert L. (U. Michigan) Modeling and 
the Michigan Experimental Simulation Supervisor; An - 
overview and some . Behavior Research Me: — 
thods & Instrumentation, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 121-123. 
—Describes a data-generating system (MESS) which ` 
facilitates the construction and study of behavioral 
science models of various types. The system provides a 
spectrum of options that make it possible to employ 
MESS in a variety of classroom situations with relatively. 
unsophisticated students. 

10983. Thiagarajan, Sivasailam. (Indiana U., Center 
for Innovation in Teaching the Handica ) Danger: ` 
Individualizing instruction can be to lear- 
ning. Audiovisual Instruction, 1974(May), Vol. 19(5 
17-18.—Considers that the widespread un of beer 
i instruction programs may lead to overtes! bk 
SE y dd pud reduced socialization, — 
and decreases in self-concept, It is concluded that most 
individualized instruction research has yielded few 
findings of practical or statistical significance, and that 
while instruction should be adapied to the learner hes 
of the time, there is much to be gained by SS e 
learner adapt to the instruction some 4 

10984. Tonra, Robert M. (a St. T : 
Learning Center) Learning options: 1974(May), Vol. ` 
them? Journal of Learning Disabilities, a jay), Vol. 
7(5), 284-286.—Notes that even at the : un a 
reading is not the only learning option open pat ‘hey will a 
There is evidence that, if given the opportun A, faves 
choose the option most comfortable to U Gw 
technologies permit multimodal learning = over me. A 
cost-effective if the program Ese d mest ae k 
Technical and procedura: modification P 


multimedia program—even conditions under which tests 


i modified for readers, In terms of 
iie Star Zeg Aere the challenge y the 
teacher is formidable, but there are Coppe eg 
student achievement and satisfaction an increasing 
course enrollment)—Journal abstract. 


10985. Travis, dee (U. Tent) " Lenz 
study of an open classroom. Educa 


94(3). 282-286. Studied pueri thought 1o 
ienificant to the philosophy of SH 
RE pen by observing 19 2nd graders ] 


WT T 
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2-mo period. The percent of time Ss spent verbalizing 
and the number of individual interactions with teachers 
and with peers were recorded. Results indicate that Ss 
Spent a high percentage of time at their desks, were not 
highly verbal, and often received only limited attention 
from their teachers. Peer contacts, however, were often 
very high, with boys being significantly (p < .02) more 
active than girls in this area. Boys also showed a strong 
preference for male companionship (p < .05) —Journal 
abstract. 

10986. Ueshiba, Tsutomu. A study of the conditions 
affecting the learning process with experimental 
lessons in geometry. Research Bulletin of the National 
Institute for Educational Research, Tokyo, 1973(Oct), No. 
12, 43-44.—Divided 4 high school geometry classes into 
2 equal ability groups, one of which studied with a 
response analyzer (A-learning) and the other with 
programed textbooks (P-learning). A-learning required 
more time when identical questions were asked, but it 
provided a better understanding of the teacher's inten- 
lion and was superior in teaching problem-solving 
method. Many students did not like P-learning because it 
Was repetitious and separated them from the opinions of 
other students. 

10987. Valind, Lars. [Teacher opinions on group 
work, cooperation and social training in grades 1-6 of 
the comprehensive school.] (Swed) Pedagogisk-Psykolo- 
giska Problem, 1974(Mar), No. 232, 44 p.— Discusses 
problems of group size, composition, leadership, and 
conflicts, which were analyzed during explorative inter- 
views with teachers specializing in group work methods. 
The present data are compared with those from students 
in earlier research by B. Liljegren (1972). 

10988. Vaughn, John W. & Duncan, Robert C. 
(Indiana U.) Individually guided education: A temporary 
systems approach to change. Viewpoints, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 50(2), 39-59.—Describes individually guided educa- 
tion as a classic change Program. Utilizing a specific 
systems approach, a process is outlined for reorganizing 
elementary schools into interdependent units which are 
able to personalize instruction for children, once positive 
and productive aspects of groups are taken on by teacher 
units. 

10989. Wallin, Kenneth; Gutsch, Kenneth U. & 

Koeppel, John C. The impact of two behavioral 
treatments on highly distractible 5th and 6th grade 
students. Southern Journal of Educational Research, 
1974(Win), Vol. 8(5), 182-191.—Investigated the effects 
of a classroom behavior management approach (i.e., in 
which teachers reviewed weekly instruction on methods 
of administering positive reinforcement to 24 distractible 
5th and 6th graders) and a classroom behavior mana- 
gement-model reinforcement approach (i.e., in which 24 
other distractible 5th and 6th graders participated in 
weekly sessions in which a peer model was chosen who 
gave instructions in how to be attentive to the rest of the 
class) on grade point averages and scores on classroom 
attention and movement. A control group of 24 Ss was 
also used, but received no treatment. Results show that 
both approaches significantly modified the on-task 
behaviors of the Ss, although the modeling approach 
appeared to be more effective.—L. Gorsey. 
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10990. Wilson, Thomas C. (U. South Florida) A model 
for the systematic integration of instructional materials 
into individualized learning systems. 4 udiovisual Instruc- 
tion, 1974(May), Vol. 19(5), 7-10.— Presents an outline of 
procedures to be followed in selecting media used in 
individualized instructional programs. Assessment of 
requirements, selection, and effectiveness testing compo- 
nents are included in the model. The effectiveness of the 
media selected is Ist determined with a pilot group and 
changes are made if required. The process is then 
repeated with the target population. (16 ref) 

10991. Zimmer, John W.; Wilson, Earl D. & Bruning, 
Roger H. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln) Proctor-led discussion 
groups: A further look. Journal of Educational Research, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 67(8), 378-381.—In a university course 
in behavioral management, effects of an instructional 
procedure involving student proctor-led discussion 
groups were compared to effects of a teaching assistant- 
led quiz section format. Student behaviors monitored 
were (a) test performance, based on knowledge of 
behavioral concepts and principles; (b) performance on 
a test of ability to generalize these concepts to applied 
settings; and (c) attitudinal reaction to the course, 32 
undergraduates served as Ss. A pretest and initial tests of 
concepts and principles indicated no significant differ- 
ences between proctor-led and traditional conditions, 
while later performance on such tests showed significant 
gains for the proctor-led group. Similarly, generalization 
test performance was significantly higher for the proctor- 
led group. Attitudinal measures, however, showed 
consistently lower ratings for course, instructor, procedu- 
Te, and content by the proctor-led group. Results are 
considered in relation to the overall rationale and 
function of educational systems.—Journal abstract. 
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10992. Allen, D. I. (Simon Fraser U., Burnaby, British 
Columbia, Canada) Student performance, attitude and 
Self-esteem in open-area and self-contained classrooms. 
Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Mar ), Vol. 
20(1), 1-7—Administered the Cooperative Primary 
Tests, the School Sentiment Index (SSI), and H. H. 
Davidson and J. W, Greenberg's Self-Appraisal Scale 
(SAS) to 14 3rd graders and the Stanford Achievement 
Test, SSI, and the SAS to 15 5th graders. All Ss were 
taught in either open-area or conventional self-contained 
classrooms. There were no significant differences on 
achievement tests or on the SAS and only 1 difference on 
the SSI for 3rd graders, Sth graders in open-area 
classrooms performed significantly better than those i 
self-contained classrooms on 2 of the 3 achievemen 
subtests, but had less favorable attitudes toward e 
ning. Limitations of the study (e.g., small sample size) ar 
discussed. (23 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

10993. Alpert, Judith E (New York U., School d 
Education) Teacher behavior across ability groupes 
consideration of the mediation of Pygmalion e 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. cod 
348-353.—Investigated whether teachers use more Hee 
behaviors with high- or low-reading-ability groups. Sore 
teacher behaviors are defined as those teacher p 
experts judged likely to increase pupil reading JE 
mance. Each of 15 2nd-grade Catholic school tea 
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top- and bottom-reading-group sessions were observed 
and were tape-recorded 3 times. A total of 90 reading- 
group sessions were analyzed (15 Teachers x Reading 
Groups X 3 Sessions = 90). The difference between 
good teacher behaviors with the top and bottom reading 
group was compared by means of the correlated z test. It 
was found that teachers generally treated the 2 reading 
groups the same with respect to the good behaviors (i.e., 
teachers treated the 2 ability groups similarly with 
respect to amount and quality of reading group time, 
number of reading group materials, and number of good 
verbal behaviors). Teachers did show preferential treat- 
ment to the bottom reading group by placing fewer 
pupils in that group. Findings indicate that teacher 
behavior may not be adversely affected by teacher 
expectation. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10994. Ballard, K. D. (Auckland Dept. of Education, 
Psychological Service, New Zealand) A scale for mea- 
suring adolescents' attitudes to school. New Zealand 
Psychologist, 1973(Oct), Vol. 2(2), 83-88.— Constructed a 
scale for measuring adolescents' attitudes to school and 
demonstrated its internal consistency and reliability. The 
attitudes of 572 students, measured on the scale, were 
shown to be significantly correlated with how far 
students felt they would like to go in their education and 
with the level of education they believed they were able 
and motivated to achieve. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10995. Bass, Barry A.; Ollendick, Thomas H. & 
Vuchinich, Rudy E. (Indiana State U.) Study habits as a 
factor in the locus of control-academic achievement 
relationship. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, 
Pt. 1), 906.—Administered Rotter’s Internal-External 
Control Scale and a question on study habits to 70 
female and 36 male undergraduates. Results indicate 
that internally oriented males used their study time more 
efficiently than externally oriented males. This finding 
did not obtain for females. 

10996. Berry, Gordon L. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Self concept and need factors of inner-city high school 
adolescents and dropouts. Child Study Journal, 1974, 
Vol. 4(1), 21-31.—Administered the Adjective Check 
List to 80 16-17 yr old students in a continuation school 
(drop-outs) and 80 students (matched for race, sex, and 
age) from a large inner-city high school to compare 
differences in self-concept and need variables. Signifi- 
cant differences were found between the groups on all 
self-concept variables, except self-control and self-confi- 
dence, with the drop-outs having lower scores on 
variables related to positive self-esteem. Significant 
differences were also observed between the drop-outs 
and the non-drop-outs on 12 need variables (achievem- 
ent, dominance, endurance, intraception, nurturance, 
affiliation, heterosexuality, change, counseling readiness, 
order, aggression, and succorance). (16 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

_ 10997. Bolander, Steven F. (Colorado State U.) Class 
size and levels of student motivation. Journal of 
Experimental Education, 1973(Win), Vol. 42(2), 12-17. 
Se the relationship between the motivation level 
of 201 college students and their respective class Size- 
Instructors were selected who taught 2 sections of the 
rene course, the only difference being class Size. 
Information was collected through questionnaires an 
interviews with the students and instructors. Linear 
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Tegression, multiple linear regression, and signifi | 
different tests were employed to analyze m SM 
data. The analysis showed that class size substantially | 
explained variations in individual and intragrou € 
motivation level, and to a lesser extent, dean in | 
intragroup lateral motivation levels, A relationshi m 
Shown between these motivation levels and Zell 
evaluations by the students.—Journal abstract. 
10998. Brown, Marvin. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, Cana- 
da) Motivational correlates of academic performance. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 746. | 
—Used a battery of tests (eg, the Test Anxiety | 
Questionnaire) to measure the need for achievement, | 
need for social approval, and test anxiety in male 
ee Le pie between these 3 motiva- 
tional variables and high school grades, college grades, 
and Scholastic De SE were ma. most. 
correlations were near zero. d 
10999. Callaway, Byron; Jerrolds, Bob W. & Tisdale, | 
Louis. (U. Georgia) A study of the relationship of | 
subtest scores on the California Test of Personality to | 
selected parts of the Diagnostic Reading Scal 
Southern Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Wim), } 
Vol. 8(5), 192-196.—Administered the California Test of | 
Personality (CTP) and the Diagnostic Readin Scales | 
(DRS) to 120 Ist-12th graders who had been ferred to | 
a university reading clinic. The Word Recognition y 
subtest of the DRS was significantly related (p. < 01) to 
the Family Relations and Nervous Symptoms subtests of A 
the CTP; the Instructional Level (oral) subtest of the 
DRS was related to 3 CTP variables (Family Relations, 
Nervous Symptoms, and Community Relations), and [| 
Potential Level (listening) was related to the Fami 
Relations and Nervous Symptoms subtests. It is conclus 
ded that children’s relationships with others are signif 
cantly related to success in reading. —L. Gorsey. Pe 
11000. Caplan, Paula J. & Kinsbourne, Marcel. 
differences in response to school failure. 70 na 
Learning Disabilities, 1974(Apr), Metu. 
— Administered a questionnaire con ` i 
room behaviors Se acceptable and desirable, which 
behaviors are appropriate for which sex, and which sex 


age, sex, race, ’ 
the normal Ss ranked desirable types SC hes 


as (a) to be nice, (b) to 


d) to be a leader; t d M 
yo to girls, and the rede ydus to boys. 
with learning Sec ^s pasa dices : 
significantly more often than n besetz? 


smarter and better at sports ihan gi Gids pr 


difficulties did not denigrate boy rer het ` 
normal girls. It ws Pede 

t failed are diens 
éco disapproval, and that this pal 


accentuated for failing children —L- Gorse 
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11001. Chester, Robert D. (U. Wisconsin, Research & 
‘Development Center for Cognitive Learning, Madison) 
‘The psychology of reading. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1974(May), Vol. 67(9), 403-411.—Presents a 
review of studies of factors in intelligence, perception, 
comprehension, cognitive style, personality, language, 
readability, and hygiene which affect reading performan- 
ce. The achievement of normal and disabled readers in 
each area is considered. It is concluded that although 
some research has been repeated unnecessarily and some 
findings have not yet been applied to materials and 
instructional techniques which would facilitate the 
teaching of reading, the research has been addressed to 
real (vs manufactured) concerns and can have potential- 
ly meaningful effects on the needs of students and 
teachers. (144 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

11002. Del Giorno, Walter; Jenkins, Joseph R. & 
Bausell, R. Barker. Effects of recitation on the 
| acquisition of prose. Journal of Educational Research, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 67(7), 293-294. Evaluated the applica- 
tion of recitation as a prose study skill with 30 
_ undergraduates as Ss. A read-recite procedure patterned 
on that of A. L Gates (1917) was compared to a 
read-reread condition. Recitation was found to be 
incremental in the mastery of a prose passage as 
measured by both an immediate and a delayed cued 
recall test, although no differential retention occurred. 
Journal abstract. 

11003. Dittenhafer, Clarence A. (Pennsylvania Dept. 
of Education, Bureau of Information Systems, Harris- 
| burg) Students’ perceptions of Personality needs and 

environmental press as a function of Program separa- 
tion. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol. 4(2), 
155-172.—Administered the Stern Activities Index and 
the High School Characteristics Index to 1,877 high 
School seniors to identify personality needs and environ- 
mental press differences across academic programs 
(college preparatory or vocational) and degrees of 
program separation (none—comprehensive high school, 
partial—part-time vocational school, or complete—full- 
time area vocational school). It was found that (a) 
college preparatory Ss perceived high personality needs 
for intellectual endeavors, while vocational Ss had needs 
for the tangible and the concrete; (b) personality 
differences across degrees of program separation sugges- 
ted that the physical proximity of the 2 groups affected 
Ss’ interpersonal relationships; (c) several environmental 
press factors were exactly opposite to perceived personal- 
ity needs; (d) the nonsignificant need-press relationships 
suggested that high school environments were not 
facilitating the personality needs of students; and (e) 
comprehensive high schools seemed the most viable 
administrative configuration for fulfilling the needs of 
today's high school students. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11004. Duckworth, D. & Entwistle, N. J. Attitudes to 
school subjects: A repertory grid technique. British 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 44(1), 
76-83.—Investigated the attitudes of 312 2nd graders 
and 292 5th graders towards their school subjects, using 
a repertory grid developed specifically for this purpose. 
Attitude factor dimensions of Interest, Difficulty, Free- 
dom, and Social Benefit were isolated. Rank orders of Ss’ 
mean scores on these 4 scales were produced together 
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with intercorrelations indicating the extent to which 
attitudes were specific to particular school Subjects, 
—Journal abstract. 

11005. Farley, Frank H. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) 
Individual differences in examination persistence and 
performance. Journal of Educational Research, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 67(8), 344-346. Studied examination 
persistence and performance in 31 undergraduates as a 
function of personality variables and the relative strength 
of the motive to succeed vs the motive to avoid failure, 
No persistence or performance variance was accountable 
by the personality variables except for need-for-approv- 
al, which was significantly related in a positive direction 
to examination persistence, but not performance. These 
results were replicated with 16 Ss. The previously 
reported greater persistence and performance of Ss in 
which the motive to succeed is greater than the motive to 
avoid failure (relative to persons in which the motive to 
avoid failure is greater than the motive to succeed) was 
not found. Interpretations of the significant contribution 
(20-25% of persistence variance) of approval motivation 
are considered.—Journal abstract. 

11006. Fisher, Judith L. & Harris, Mary B. (U. New 
Mexico) Note taking and recall. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 67(7), 291-292.—Studied the 
effect of note taking and Opportunity for review on 
subsequent recall in education classes with 49 female and 
39 male college students. Ss were randomly assigned to 5 
treatment groups utilizing different note-taking and 
review combinations. No treatment effects were found, 
although quality of notes was positively correlated with 
both free recall and multiple-choice measures. Females 
recalled significantly more data than males, but opinions 
concerning note taking and note-taking habits had no 
effect on recall.—J/ournal abstract. 

11007. Grác, Jan. (Comenius U., Bratislava, Czechos- 
lovakia) [Social relations problems in schools.] (Slok) 
Jednotná Škola, 1974(Feb), Vol. 26(2), 142-159.—Sur- 
veyed 939 secondary school and 845 university students, 
using a scale of student dissatisfaction (SD scale) to 
investigate (a) Ss’ manner of adapting to existing school 
relations, (b) their formation of positive attitudes SEH 
members of the study group, and (c) their selection a 
close friends from among fellow students. Results 
measured on the SD scale were compared with bc 
obtained from pertinent sources in the literature an 
demonstrate that students generally face those pond 
rising from novel social relationships in a Bez d 
manner, and that they are more satisfied than dissatis! 6o 
with these conditions. (Russian summary)—Engits 

summary. 

11008. Havelick, Raymond J. & Vane, Julia R. e 
York Inst. of Technology, Div. of Continuing Edua GE. 
Race, competency, and level of achievement: Rela’ sy 
ship to modeling in elementary school children. Joe 
of Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 87(1), SE 2 
a study in which 95 white and 93 black male 5th er 2 
graders observed white and black female ers 
conditions of competency. Results show that t S ibd 
competency model was imitated significantly mor: deling 
the low-competency model, but the amount of ue ds of 
across all conditions was low. Ss with school Be Hore 
below average achievement modeled significantly 
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than Ss with records of average or above average 
achievement. Questioning revealed that Ss correctly 
perceived the competency of the models. White Ss rated 
black and white models as equally competent. Black Ss 
rated the black model as significantly more competent, 
but imitated the white model significantly more, The 
prediction that Ss of the same race as the model would. 
imitate more than Ss of a race different from the model 
was not confirmed. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11009. Herman, Al & Gallo, Joseph G. (U. Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada) Uses of prediction in secondary 
schools. Canadian Counsellor, 1973(Oct), Vol. 7(4), 
232-240.—Assessed the predictive validity of the Differ- 
ential Aptitude Test (DAT) by comparing DAT scores of. 
101 Canadian 9th graders with their achievement on 
I2th-grade departmental examinations. Results support 
previous studies which show that past achievement is a 
good predictor of academic success and that the DAT. 
with the exception of the Clerical Speed and 
btest, has good predictive validity in terms 
hievement. (15 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

11010. Hitchcock, Dale C. & Pinder, Glenn D. 
(National Center for Health Statistics, Div. of Health 
Examination Statistics, Rockville, Md.) Reading and 
arithmetic achievement among youths 12-17 years as 
measured by the Wide Range Achievement Test. Vital & 
Health Statistics, Series 11, 1974(Feb), No. 136, 32 p. 
— Presents national estimates of school achievement for 
noninstitutionalized 12-17 yr olds, as measured by the 
Reading and Arithmetic subtests of the Wide Range 
Achievement Test (WRAT), administered as part of the 
Health Examination Survey of US youths aged 12-17 yrs 
during 1966-1970. A probability sample was selected to 
Tepresent the 23,000,000 12-17 yr olds. Results are 
presented by age, sex, and educational level in their raw 
score form. Percentile ranks and normalized standard 
Score equivalents based on the national sample are also 
presented. Data demonstrate a continued development 
of reading and arithmetic skills through the adolescent 
years and as formal education increases. Girls surveyed 
Performed better than boys in the reading skills 
measured by the WRAT. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11011. Honess, T. & Kline, P. (U. Exeter, England) 
Extraversion, neuroticism and academic attainment in 
Uganda. British Journal of Educational Psychology, 
I974(Feb), Vol. 44(1), 74-75.—Correlated Eysenck 
Personality Inventory (EPI) or Junior EPI scores with 
academic achievements in several school subjects among 
14-, 15-, and 17-yr-old black Ugandans. The pattern of 
results was remarkably similar to that found in Britain. 

11012. Huberty, Carl J. & Swan, William W. (U. 
Georgia) Preschool classroom experience and first- 
erate achievement. Journal of Educational Research, 
974(Mar), Vol. 67(7), 311-316.—Compared the Ist- 
mu achievements of 49 Ss who entered an experimen- 
SE at age 3 yrs (Group 1) with that of 58 ue 
AG at age 6 (Group 2). 4 combinations of 
uc phic; | intelligence, 3 behavior, and 6 ge 
i s were correlated with 6 achievement SE 
SS of the 2 groups. For each combination, bot 

D ical, and multiple (when each achievement varia- 
am aS considered a criterion) correlations are presente! 

discussed. A behavior variable appeared as a 
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significant. predictor of achievement i 
combinations for Group 1, but not for Group 2 Other 
Specific results are discussed, (19 ref)—Journal abstract, 


11013. Inoo, & Nishibori, Michi 
Survey. conceming ident personality 
higher education: Opinions of the 


upper echelon 
management. Research Bulletin of the National Institute | 


for Educational Research, Tok: 3 
13-19.— Reports answers to a mal Mist - M 
and personnel directors of 303 major business firms. | 
Free-form answers were uested to a group of 4: 
questions concerning BE development in. busis 
ness and to 5 concerning personality pue. ial 
college. Among employment criteria, traditional empha 
sis on academic records continued, Most respon 
stated that personality factors, e.g, aggressiveness and | 
the ability to take action, are more important than | 
technical skills, although both are desired in employe 
Markedly contradictory opinions were ex 
the strong and weak points of college graduates as | 
employees. 76 of the companies responding employed: | 
female college graduates. A wide variety of sugge: || 
were offered concerning general education, extracu 

lar activities, major courses, graduate education, p 
sors, and the national school system,—/. Davis, 

11014. Kaltsounis, Bill, (Middle Tennessee State 
Creative behavior and achievement in mat 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 886. 
—Assessed the correlation between creativi : 
arithmetic achievement in children in Grades 3-6 by 
means of a subjective evaluation of S's performance in- 
mathematics. Correlation between scores on fi 
creativity and mathematics ranged from «02 to .19, while 
correlation between verbal creativity and mathematics 
ranged from .02 to 47. 

T1015, Kaplan, Robert & Rothkopf, Ernst Z. (Bell 
Lab., New Brunswick, N.J.) Instructional objectives as 
directions to learners: Effect of passage length and 
amount of objective-relevant content, Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 66(3), 44 SCH | 
vestigated the effects of number of objective-re! i 
sentences on learning from texts ranging in length Ko 
about 800 to 3,000 words in 2 related experiments pe 
486 high school students. Results show that (a) the use 
objectives as directions resulted in increased weie 
ce; (b) the likelihood of mastery of any ol k 
(intentional learning) decreased with the pce d 
objective-relevant sentences but was not 

assage length; (c) incidental learnin decreased 
Pus length; (d) study time led with the Ser" 
E objectives and with passage length; and (e) pe el 
stated objectives better in pe bene ; 
enerally stated objectives —/0! 4 
tha er, Leder, Gilah C. (Monash U., Clayton, Victori 
Australia) Sex differences in 
appeal as a function of 
Educational Research, 1974(Apr), 
— Previous research has assu 
leisure time occupations and ER hs 
to mathematics problem settings 4 
worded problems Wave Zu girls. 143 males ai 


inefulness to boys and girs. 2 
pes 10 different ‘Australian coeduca! 
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| schools filled out an experimental context preference 
assessment measure. It was shown that activities of sex- 
differentiated interest and appeal in everyday situations 
could be translated to a mathematics problem setting 
and retain this differential appeal for boys and girls. 
—Journal abstract. 

11017. Lerner, Richard M.; Rini, Richard J. & Orloff, 
Henry. (Eastern Michigan U.) The relation of attention 
to social cue discrimination, achievement, and adjust- 
ment in the elementary school classroom. Journal of 
Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 87(1), 45-51.—In a study 
with 61 children selected from 2 6th-grade classes of a 
semirural school, the interrelations among attention, 
achievement, social cue discrimination ability, and 
school adjustment were assessed. Measures of these 
variables included the California Test of Personality and 
a teacher questionnaire. As predicted, it was found that 
(a) Ss’ attention-to-teacher and attention-to-class-activity 
scores were positively related to achievement, (b) there 
was a negative relation between attention-to-self and 
| attention-to-peers scores and achievement, (c) students’ 
scores on a test of the discrimination of the emotional 
content in a female's voice were positively related to 
achievement, and (d) both attention scores and achiev- 
ement scores were predictive of adjustment test scores. 
The differential interrelations of attention behaviors 
Jwithin the classroom environment 

—Journal abstract. 
11018. Loftus, Elizabeth F. & Loftus, Geoffrey R. (U. 
| Washington) Changes in memory structure and retriev- 
al over the course of instruction. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 66(3), 315-318.—Asked 30 
graduate students to produce a type of semantic 
information—they named psychologists who satisfied 
certain restrictions. Not only was the speed of naming a 
psychologist influenced by the order in which restrictions 
were given, but the effect of order differed for advanced 
and beginning students. Advanced-student retrieval 
resembled the pattern observed for well-learned semantic 
material, while beginning-student retrieval did not. 
Retrieval was, thus, subtly related to how much 
instruction a student had completed. Data have implica- 
tions for the use of reaction time to assess progress in the 
acquisition of new material.—Journal abstract. 

11019. Loken, Joel. (Queen's U., Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada) Patterns of drug misuse and the school drop- 
out. Canadian Counsellor, 1973(Oct), Vol. 7(4), 279-282, 
—Reports data on patterns of drug behavior and drop- 
out rates of 260 14-20 yr olds who visited overnight 
youth hostels in eastern Canada during the summers of 
1971 and 1972. Drop-outs constituted approximately 4 

of this transient population, but only ⁄ had been forced 
to leave school because of low grades or expulsion. / had 
voluntarily dropped out of school because of boredom 
and the desire to have new experiences. Drug use was 
related to the amount of time lost from school and 
dropping out. Student absences during the 10th grade 
were positively correlated with the use of at least 16 
separate drugs; at other grade levels, only the use of 4-6 
drugs was related.to;nonattendance. Opium was the most 
popular narcotic, 80-90% were currently using hashish or 
marihuana, and 50% had used or were using other 
hallucinogens. Sex differences in drop-out and drug use 
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patterns were also found. Implications for counseling are 
discussed.—L. Gorsey. 

11020. McCausland, Donald F. & Stewart, Nancy E. 
(U. Wyoming) Academic aptitude, study skills, and 
attitudes and college GPA. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1974(Apr), Vol. 67(8), 354-357.—As an initial 
step in the development of a study techniques program, 
some of the factors which contribute to college success 
were examined. Tests of academic skills and attitudes 
were administered to 154 college freshmen. Analyses of 
variance and multiple linear regressions indicate that 
academic aptitude, study skills, and attitudes contribute 
to college success. Results also suggest that females 
obtain higher grades than males because females study 
more efficiently and accept academic standards more 
willingly. Polynomial regressions reveal nonmonotonic 
relationships among study orientation, academic aptitu- 
de, and college grades. Within certain ranges, an increase 
in aptitude coincided with a decrease in study orienta- 
tion. Thus within certain ranges, an increase in aptitude 
resulted in a decrease in grades.—Journal abstract. 

11021. Mogull, R. G. & Rosengarten, W. (California 
State U., Sacramento) Predicting success in elementary 
algebra. Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 20(1), 34-38.—Describes a device for 
predicting student success in a high school elementary 
algebra course to assist guidance counselors in advising 
students in selecting the most appropriate mathematics 
course. A method by which the predictive efficiency of 
various test results can be evaluated is also described. 
Data were obtained from 132 8th graders and correla- 
tions were computed between the independent variables 
of 8th grade mathematics final averages; results of the 
Iowa Algebra Aptitude Tests; and the Verbal Reg 
Numerical Ability, and Abstract Reasoning SE 
the Differential Aptitude Tests. The dependent vari 
was final examination scores in 9th grade SE 
algebra. The highest single correlation with the gu 3 
ent variable was the 8th grade mathematics final hs 
(approximately .70). The correlation Se E 
sufficiently high to permit the con ee 
expectancy table useful for the prediction of deg 
success in elementary algebra.—Journal abstract. — U. 

lyn Coll., City 

11022. Murphy, Maureen C. (Brooklyn Co hie 
New York) Academic implications of a higl Ge 
entrance examination for economically disadvan St 
and other students. Journal of Educational Ve: We 
1974(Mar), Vol. 67(7), 303-306.—Over a4-yr Deen 
academic performance (reading, algebra, E ed Via 
GPAs) of 2 groups of 160 students regularly a hool was 
an admissions test to a specialized high sc speci ly 
compared with 1 group of 160 SE Signili 
admitted to the school via a summer DENS scores 


cant differences were found at the 05 lev d specially 
ores in algebrā 


in reading were significantly lower in th 
admitted group, but mean sc Er 
weighted GPAs were as high or higher in m g i 
in the regularly admitted group that pe 
quarter on the admissions test. Predic d SC 
between scores on the admissions test ane ** “icant fof 


measures of academic performance KE bes abstract: 
the regularly admitted groups only.— 


es on. 
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11023. O'Connell, Edward J.; Dusek, Jerome B, & 
Wheeler, Richard J. (Syracuse U.) A follow-up study of 
teacher expectancy effects. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 66(3), 325-328.— Reports 
further longitudinal data from a study of teacher-bias 
and teacher-expectancy effects on 38 elementary school 
childrens’ achievement test performance by J. B. Dusek 
and E. J. O'Connell (see PA, Vol 51:11940). The analyses 
of the data, Stanford Achievement Test (SAT) scores 
from the beginning and middle of the 1972-1973 
academic year, revealed that the teacher-bias manipula- 
tion had no effect and that the teacher-expectancy 
manipulation was strongly related to SAT performance. 
Both findings were consistent with the results previously 
reported. Since the Ss were at new grade levels and had 
new teachers, data are interpreted as indicating that 
teachers do not bias the learning of children but are good 
long-term predictors of children's academic capabilities. 
—Journal abstract. 

11024. Pusser, H. Ellison & McCandless, Boyd R. 
(Lander Coll.) Socialization dimensions among inner- 
city five-year-olds and later school success: A follow-up. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 66(3), 
285-290.—5 factors of socialization were originally 
established by H. C. Richards and B. R. McCandless 
(see PA, Vol 48:633) for a population of poor blacks and 
whites (86 boys and 95 girls) from the same classes: (1) 
Verbal Facility, (2) Coping with Anxiety by Withdrawal, 
(3) Coping with Anxiety by Aggression, (4) Alienation, 
and (5) Sex. These children were followed up by the 
Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test (kindergarten) 
and the Metropolitan Achievement Test (Ist and 2nd 
grades). Significant percentages of the achievement 
Variance were accounted for at all 3 grade levels by 
Factor | (except for end of Ist-grade males); by Factor 2 
only for kindergarten girls; by Factor 3 for girls but not 
at all 3 grade levels; and by Factor 4 only for end of 
nd-grade boys. Factor 5 had no statistical usefulness. 
Factors 1-4 accounted for 30% of the variance of end of 
2nd-grade boys and nearly 5096 of that for end of 2nd- 
grade girls. ft is concluded that the usefulness of the 
battery for these 5 factors, requiring as it does only a ⁄ - 
hr per child at the preschool level, is substantial. 
—Journal abstract. 

11025. Reid, Elizabeth A. (Harvard U., Health 
Services) Effects of coresidential living on the attitudes, 
self-image, and role expectations of college women. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(May), Vol. 131(5), 
551-554. — Interviewed 2 matched groups of 23 female 
undergraduates each to study the effects on women of 
Coresidential dormitory life. As compared to those in all- 
Women's dormitories, Ss in the coresidential setting were 
found to have more satisfying relationships with both 
inen and women, higher self-esteem, conceptions of 
Masculinity and femininity that were less stereotyped, 
and more egalitarian role expectations.—Journal 
abstract, 

1026. Shaw, Paul C. (Wright State U., Dayton, O.) 
Res urban university student: A political profile. 
ESCH in Higher Education, 1974, Vol. 2(1), 65-79. 

amined responses by 180 University of Pittsburgh 


Students to 2 surve: i i i d reasons). There was no 
y questionnaires, mailed before an: à ` abstract. 
alter the 1970 election. The answers suggest that college reasons with praise Ji 
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students may not exert the i ndent political i 

ce that many predicted, eun Prime "M 
participate within the established party system, to accept 
traditional party labels (especially the part identity of 
their parents), and to participate in those d gher. 
political activities usually performed by colle; 

adults. It is concluded that, although students may be 
concerned with effecting pi matic change, radical 
political activity common to the 1960s is on the wane. 
The data also suggest that the findings and conclusions: 
of the voting studies of the 1950s still apply. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11027. Simons, Richard H. & Bibb, John J. (uU. 
Nevada, Las Vegas) Achievement motivation, texi 
anxiety, and underachievement in the 
school. Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Apr), Vi 
67(8), 366-369.—Assessed test anxiety (MAF) and the 
need for achievement (MS) in 41 måle and 27 fen 
underachievers in the 4th, Sth, and 6th In 
addition a resultant achievement motivation index 
(RAM) was formed by combining the previous varial 
into hope of success (MS < MAF) and fear of failure 
(MAF > MS) categories. Chi-square analysis revealed 
that test anxiety was a significant factor in underachiey- 
ing males (p < .05) but not in females, No significant 
differences were found for either sex with the need to 
achieve; however, the RAM index yielded significant 
differences for both sexes. Hope of success was signifi 
cantly associated with high or superior acad 
achievement, while fear of failure was significant 
associated with underachievement. Overall chi-sg 
analysis indicated a significant (p < .05) sex diff 
in underachievement; there were more nd 
chievers than female.—Journal abstract, 

11028. Singh, Jane M. & Yancey, Anna V. (Pennsyl- 
vania State U.) Racial attitudes in white first grade 
children. Journal of Educational Research, 1914( Apr). 
Vol. 67(8), 370-372.—Implemented an intensive multi- 
factor program designed to reduce negative be: 
attitudes among white Ist graders over à Lepr e E 
school days. The experimental group consisted 4 
the control group of 21 white children. The preschool 
racial attitude measuring instrument a statistical ei 
significance d the mean change in the experimen 
group (p < DI (15 ref)}—Journal abstract. 

11029. io S d or 
Armel, Sandra. (State U. d 
Reasoning and praise: Their effects 
behavior. Journal of Educational P: d 
Vol. 66(3), 291-295.—Gave a total of 


reaso! i and 
ing and praise Ss worked longer 
moore prelea correctly than th Ss (no praise 
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11030. Velikanié, Andrej. (Gymnazium, Trebišov, 
Czechoslovakia) [Preparing pupils for university stu- 
dies.] (Slok) Jednotná Škola, 1974(Feb), Vol. 26(2), 
127-141.—Argues that imparting scientific knowledge to 
secondary school students is frequently done at the cost 
of overburdening the students to the point of making 
them neurotic. At the same time, universities are 
dissatisfied with the standards of learning and the 
abilities of entering students. It is stressed that proper 
work habits must be imbued at the elementary and 
secondary school levels, because university students are 
increasingly expected to engage in independent study. It 
is concluded that the educational process must be 
modernized from the standpoints of the creative and 
effective teaching activity of the educator and the 
actively independent learning activity of the student. 
(Russian summary)—English summary. 

11031. Yawkey, Thomas D. & Blackwell, Jacqueline. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison) Attitudes of 4-year old urban 
black children toward themselves and whites based 
upon multi-ethnic social studies materials and experi- 
ences. Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
67(8), 373-377.—Assigned 54 4-yr-old Ss, representing a 
low socioeconomic population, to 3 groups. Ss read and 
discussed selected multi-ethnic social studies materials in 
Group 1. Group 2 read and discussed these selections 
and received field-trip experiences based upon these 
readings. Group 3 received the regular preschool 
experience in a traditional curriculum. All groups 
received a 20-item attitude pretest and posttest. IQ did 
not significantly differ between the groups. Significant 
differences were found among treatment groups. Results 
indicate that Groups 1 and 3 and 2 and 3 significantly 
differed in attitude. No significant differences were 
found in attitude change between Groups 1 and 2. (25 
ref)—Journal abstract. 


Special Education 


11032. Carter, John L. & Synolds, Donald. (U. 
Houston) Effects of relaxation training upon handwri- 
ting quality. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 7(4), 236-238.— Suggested that brain-injured child- 
ren who have poor handwriting are trying too hard to 
write and using too much energy in the process. An 
audio-taped relaxation program was devised and presen- 
ted to 32 8-11 yr old boys who were in special classes for 
minimally brain-injured children. 32 boys matched for 
age were controls. Relaxation training was administered 
to the experimental group 3 days/wk for 4 wks. Results 
indicate that (a) the program was effective in enhancing 
the quality of handwriting, (b) there was transfer effect 
to nonexperimental situations, (c) the changes were 
stable over time, and (d) there was very high interjudge 
reliability of handwriting quality.—Journal abstract. 
11033. Erber, Norman P. (Central Inst. for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, Mo.) Visual perception of speech by deaf 
children: Recent developments and continuing needs. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1974(May), Vol. 
39(2), 178-185.—Posits that 2 main groups of children 
attend schools for the deaf: the severely hearing-impair- 
ed, who can learn to use low-frequency cues ina nearly 
normal way; and the profoundly deaf, who perceive only 
gross patterns of amplified speech through vibrotactile 


" 


receptors in their ears. Improvements in early oral-aural 
education now allow many severely hearing-impaired 
and some profoundly deaf children to enter schools for 
the normally hearing before about age 10. Most children 
who remain in oral schools for the deaf beyond this age 
are profoundly deaf—those who rely primarily on 
lipreading for speech comprehension. Communication 
through lipreading is, therefore, an important factor in 
the successful oral education of profoundly deaf child. 
ren. Recent studies have described several variables 
which limit the visual intelligibility of speech, but also 
have suggested some ways in which speech and language 
learning through lipreading may be enhanced, Lipread- 
ing research is reviewed from the point of view of 
educating deaf children, and a rationale is provided for 
continued study of visual perception of speech. (44 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11034. Foulke, Emerson & Uhde, Thomas, (U. 
Louisville, Perceptual Alternatives Lab.) Do blind child- 
ren need sex education? New Outlook for the Blind, 
1974(May), Vol. 68(5), 193-200, 209.— Presents a prelim- 
inary report of a study conducted to learn the extent and 
accuracy of blind adolescents’ knowledge about human 
sexuality and their attitudes about sexual behavior. The 
interviews with 18 male and 3 female 12-20 yr olds 
covered sources of sex education, sex-related words, 
sources of advice about sexual problems, and idiosyncra- 
tic theories about masturbation, sexual inadequacy, and 
origins. Also described is a recently launched Human 
Sexuality Opinion Survey (questionnaires have been sent 
to 2,000 parents, teachers, houseparents, and others 
involved in the education of blind persons) intended to 
gather information about attitudes toward sex edu 
programs for blind children in general and about im 
methods and content of such programs in particular. 
—Journal abstract. * 

11035. Goodman, Jane Y. (Evanston Public SS 
Ill.) Communication being with you. Language, Se 
Hearing Services in Schools, 1974(Apr), Vol. j 4 
106-110.—Describes the effectiveness of a Ser e 
proach to special services in the Martin H SE 
Laboratory School. Speech clinician, social Bes 
psychologist, nurse, and learning-disabilities SS 
dial-reading teachers comprise the integrated team. 

11036. Gottsleben, Robert H.; Buschini, T d 

} t. for Childhoo 
Dorothy. (San Francisco State U., Inst. a 
Aphasia) Linguistically based training tee, 1. 
nal of Learning Disabilities, 1974(Apt), em 
197-203.—Describes a language training Pee nite 
which a child's baseline speaking skills are I. 
through the analysis of 100 EE construc- 
Analysis of this sample considers linguisti anbi 
tions, features within these constructions, rntterande: 
words/utterance, and number of morphers progr 
The resulting information enables enn a accordance 
language learning tasks for a specific cht s programs 
with developmental language Sequel reinforcement 
follow conventional programing ani -gual or sm 
principles and are appropriate for in 
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roup training.—Journal abstract. 9 hia D. 
eo P037. Grammatico, Leahea Fe vie City, 
(Peninsula Oral School for the Dea deaf child. Volta 


Calif.) Curriculum for the preschool 


TADA 


She 


P Wad Me, 
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Review, 1974(May), Vol. 76(5), 280-289.—Outlines a 
program to teach preschool deaf children, based on the 
studies of H. Taba. It is organized around 3 cognitive 
tasks: concept formation; interpretation, inference, and 
generalization; and application of principles. The central 
objective is useful language. The system allows for 
individual differences in teachers and students. Exam- 
ples of applications are provided, but no data on actual 
utilization or value of the curriculum.—W. A. Hass. 

11038. Holmes, Ruth V. (Illinois Braille & Sight 
Saving School, Jacksonville) The planning and imple- 
mentation of a sex education program for visually 
handicapped children in a residential setting. New 
Outlook for the Blind, 1974(May), Vol. 68(5), 219-225. 
— Notes that careful planning is necessary to establish a 
constructive, comprehensive, and developmental pro- 
gram in sex education for visually handicapped children 
and youth. The development, characteristics, and success 
of a program established in 1965 in a residential setting 
are described. 

11039. Isambert-Jamati, Viviane. (U. René Descartes, 
Research Unit of Educational Sciences, Paris, France) 
["Socio-cultural handicaps" and their educational 
remedies.] (Fren) Orientation Scolaire et Professionnelle, 
1973(Oct), No. 4, 303-318.—Reviews the literature on 
various compensatory programs which have attempted 
to remedy the school situation in the American ghetto. 
Results of the programs are critically analyzed; possible 
explanations for failures are offered, and implications for 
future socio-cultural development are noted. (31 ref) 

M. G. Strobel. 

11040. Keogh, Barbara K. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Optometric vision training programs for children with 
learning disabilities: Review of issues and research. 
Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1974(Apr), Vol. 7(4), 
219-231.—Presents a review of the literature on the 
effects of vision training programs on reading skills of 
children entering school and remediation of learning 
problems of children already in school. Focusing on 
optometric developmental vision training programs, the 
background, assumptions, techniques, procedures, effec- 
liveness, and criticisms of these training programs are 
disc - It is concluded that confounding of sampling, 
Program procedures, and research methodology make 
existing evidence too limiting for a decision on program 
effects. A definitive statement of the efficacy of develop- 
mental vision training programs must await delineation 
9f the interaction between child and program character- 
istics (i.e., what aspects of the programs are effective for 
What children). (3 p ref)—Journal abstract. 

_11041, Krackowizer, Daga & Jamison, Jennifer. 
(Grossmont Union High School District, La Mesa, 
E Possibilities for use of the LAC and ADD by 
PNIS and speech specialists. Language, Speech & 

caring Services in Schools, 1974(Apr), Vol. 5(2), 98-102. 
Ee the effect of the Auditory Discrimina- 
GER Depth (ADD) training program on the auditory 
fered difficulties of 12 9th graders enrolled in 
itii lal-reading classes, 6 of the Ss received the ADD 
ORE and each improved his scores on the Linda- 

1 for lor Conceptualization test. 

ER Ogburn, Keith. (Kansas Public School System, 
chinson) Interaction with appropriate conse- 


quences. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 197. 

14), 204-206.— Describes Ve basic SCH véi 
Positive and negative social reinforcement and the verbal 
Statements involved in managing a child's classroom 
behavior. Positive reinforcement statements are viewed 
as containing an “I” message (eg, “I like it”), a 
behavioral description of the child's action, and a reason. _ 
for the feeling. In negative interactions, the “I ` 
is followed by a behavioral description, a reason, and a 
negative consequence; this combination changes the 
child's decoding process by reducing the possibility of a 
defensive reaction.—L. Gorsey. 

11043. Reynolds, A. R. (Queensland Sub-Normal | 
Children's Assn. Brisbane, Australia) Guide posts tc ` 
functional ability: A curriculum for the moderately and 
severely retarded. Australian Journal of Mental Retarda- 
tion, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(8), 232-235.—Notes that educa- 
tion of mentally retarded children has moved progressi- 
vely from health care and training orientation to an 
educational enterprise. There has been uncertainty 
among teachers as to what should be taught to retarded. 
children. As a consequence teachers have tended to cling 
to familiar primary school practices, resulting in a 
“watered down” version of a normal school curriculum, 
To overcome these practices, a curriculum was develo- 
ped with 5 levels of teacher planning. The levels involve 
the development of philosophy, curriculum, oe 
work program, and lesson plans. The curriculum based 
on present and future “usefulness” to the retarded child, 
—C, L. Nicholson. 

11044. Richardson, Ellis & Bradley, C. Michael, (New 
York State Dept. of Mental Hygiene, Learning Disabili- 
ties Lab., New York) ISM: A teacher-oriented method of 
reading instruction for the child-oriented teacher, 
Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1974(Jun), Vol (6) — 
344-352.—Describes a method of teaching reading t0 — 
handicapped children that is independent of specific 
instructional programs. The method provides a epe 
for using available instructional materials to tea 
specific skill behaviors and their application in — 
Both auditory and visual approaches are utilized in d 
method; emphasis on the hend or visual hiec 
instruction can be varied to meet the nceds of individual — 
children. A brief review of the research Mes 1 
development of the method is presented and ed d 16 ref) 
teacher training in its application is discussed. ( 


= tract. 2 
VAS. fati Eugenia, (Catholic U. of the Sacred — 


. Inst. of Psychology, Milan, Italy) 
er vee and SE achievement.) (Ital) Archin Li í 
Psicologia, Neurologia €. Psichiatria, 1972(Mar), 

33(2-3), 208-236.—Applied M. Fiedler's GE EE 
assumed similarity between teacher and rs É 
children attending 7 remedial sec: a Classes ] 
which showed, at the beginning of the year, een SC? 


i i the 
ember integration, acceptance 
ZE identification with the tea d greater 
improvement at the end of the year tha : classes where 
these factors had not been present. ia ppm . 
indices appear relevant to the st scholastic 
outcome.—L. L'Abate. ats, E. 
Scholl, Geraldine T. (U. Michigan. School 
Se of blindness: 
Education) The psychosocial effects 


= ree 
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Implications for program planning in sex education. 
New Outlook for the Blind, 1974(May), Vol. 68(5). 
201-209.—Suggests that the initiation of programs in sex 
education and family life in schools and agencies serving 
blind persons requires that consideration be given during 
the program-planning stage to identification of develop- 
mental needs. Selected factors in the physical, mental, 
emotional, and social-developmental process are descri- 
bed and related to certain aspects of program planning. 
The influence of variables related to blindness itself and 
to characteristics of the individual and/or his environ- 
ment are discussed as they may be related to the needs 
and characteristics of the individual blind person. (19 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

11047. Schortinghuis, Neal E. & Frohman, Alma. A 
comparison of paraprofessional and professional 
success with preschool children. Journal of Learning 
Disabilities, 1974(Apr), Vol. 7(4), 245-247. —Administer- 
ed the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, the Cattell 
Infant Intelligence Scale, and the Alpern-Boll Develop- 
mental Skills Age Inventory to 37 handicapped 24-87 mo 
old children before and after they participated in the 8- 
mo Portage Project, a home approach to early education 
of handicapped children in a rural area. 21 children and 
their parents were taught by paraprofessionals and 16 by 
professionals. Results for the teaching of academic skills 
indicate that the paraprofessionals had more success in 
teaching the children than did the professionals. No 
differences were found between teacher groups in 
communication skills. It is concluded that paraprofes- 
sionals can be used as home teachers after intensive 
inservice training in a precision teaching program.—L. 
Gorsey. 

11048. Simpson, D. Dwayne & Nelson, Arnold F. 

(Texas Christian U., Inst. of Behavioral Research) 
Attention training through breathing control to modify 
hyperactivity. Journal of Learning ` Disabilities, 
1974(May), Vol. 7(5), 274-283.—Explored the use of a 
psychophysiological method for training children in the 
control of hyperactive behavior. The method involved 
attention training through breathing control, incorpora- 
ting biofeedback and operant conditioning principles, to 
(a) help the child develop self-control over excessive and 
distracting motor behaviors and (b) maintain attention in 
learning situations. 3 male 6-8 yr olds from a private 
school for the learning disabled were assigned to a group 
given the breathing control and attention training and 3 
were assigned to a control group. Measures obtained 
before, during, and after training included respiration 
indices, attention and vigilance test performance scores, 
and teacher ratings of classroom behaviors. Findings 
support the feasibility of the training approach and 
provide important information relevant for future 
refinements in training and evaluation procedures. (26 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

11049. Strong, Catherine; Sulzbacher, Stephen I. & 
Kirkpatrick, Marjorie A. (U. Washington) Use of 
medication versus reinforcement to modify a classroom 
behavior disorder. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 7(4), 214-218.—Used both contingency 
management procedures and psychotropic medication 
(diphenhydramine hydrochloride) to decelerate facial 
grimaces by a 5-yr-old language and learning disabled 
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boy. Effects of self-recording, teacher praise, and cand 
were compared with effects of self-recording and pnis 
only. Grimacing in the classroom setting decreased usin 
both procedures. A double-blind, placebo-controlled 
study of the effects of diphenhydramine on grimacin, 
was also conducted in the S's classroom, but the 
medication did not significantly affect the behaviors rate 
of occurrence. The S's arithmetic performance was also. 
unaffected by the medication. It is concluded that the 
behavioral effects of drugs could be measured in the 
same fashion as the effects of other behavior modifica- 
tion procedures.—Journal abstract. 

11050. Taylor, Irving A. (Center for Creative Leader- 
ship, Greensboro, N.C.) Developing creativity in gifted 
young adults. Education, 1974(Feb), Vol. 94(3), 266-268, 
—Describes a training program for gifted 17-yrold 
students which focused on developing 9 variables related 
to the creative process. These variables included expres- 
siveness and risk-taking; techniques utilized included 
small-group dynamics and sensory enrichment. Se 
increased appreciably in all areas, especially Ss initially 
high in creative ability. 

11051. Thornburg, Hershel D. (U. Arizona) An 
investigation of a dropout program among Arizona's 
minority youth. Education, 1974(Feb), Vol. 949) 
249-265.—A total of 265 Chicano, American Indian, 
Anglo, and black 9th graders were identified by school 
officials as potential dropouts. Ss were placed in either a 
vocational program, special academic program, Or 
regular academic program. The special academic ne 
gram attempted to increase Ss’ self-concept and attitu a 
toward school through the use of positive E 
techniques. Comparison of scores on the Tennessee. si 
Concept Scale and the Pupil-Opinion Questo 
the beginning and end of the school year indies T 
special academic Ss made significant gains in attitu s 
toward self and school. The special academic po 
also had the lowest drop-out and absenteeism We 
vocational program had the highest rates. Di i i 
between the 3 minority groups in SE n 
attitudes are described, and implications of P ji 
educators and researchers are discussed. (9 ref) 
Olson. d A 

11052. Torbett, David S. (Family Enrichment D 
Denver, Colo.) A humanistic and futuristic PPE Jor the 
sex education for blind children. New Oa that 
Blind, 1974(May), Vol. 68(5), 210-215. COME ke into 
sex education programs for blind children m culture an 
account the sexual negativism of American te 
work to overcome resistance to the Es is considered 
necessary to learning by blind children. It 1 
that full access to the sexual culture ie censorship 
available to blind children through enden " 
of sex-oriented literature. Both teachers sre exually 80 
help in overcoming their insecurities à e in this crucial 
that they can better educate their children 
area.—Journal abstract. 

11053. Van Hattum, Rolland J., 
Coll. New York, Buffalo) The 


et al. (State University 
Speech Improve y 
d f articu 


jation o! 
System (SIS) taped program e gege, Spec E. 
tion problems in the sci 1974 (Ap) vol. 5(2)s ep 


Hearing Services in Schools, 


Speech Improvement System 


—Describes the 
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which consists of 8 programs designed according to the 

rinciples of behavior modification and programed 
Kee Taped preliterate and general training pro- 
grams and 6 specific sound programs can be presented 
by a trained aide to groups of 8 or fewer children in 
grades 1-6. Phase 1 of the program involves auditory 
identification and discrimination. Phase 2 requires the Ss 
to produce the target sound correctly. Reinforcement 
during these 2 phases is given through the announcer's 
voice on the tape. In Phase 3, the S hears his own 
response to taped instructions designed to elicit respon- 
ses containing the target sound. A 5-min preferred 
activity at the end of each session serves as reinforcem- 
ent.—S. S. Liu. 


Counseling & Measurement 


11054. Babad, Elisha Y. & Budoff, Milton. (Research 
Inst. for Educational Problems, Cambridge, Mass.) 
Sensitivity and validity of learning-potential measure- 
ment in three levels of ability. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 66(3), 439-447.—Hypothes- 
ized that learning-potential assessment is more sensitive 
than traditional IQ tests in tapping the intellectual 
potential of disadvantaged children. The Series Learning 
Potential Test (SLPT) was administered 3 times to 126 
bright-normal, dull-to-average and subnormal 3rd, 4th, 
and 5th graders with training in problem-relevant 
strategies interpolated following the 2nd administration 
in Exp I. Both low-IQ groups gained more than the high- 
IQ group from the training, and the dull group gained 
more than the other groups from repeated administra- 
tions without training. In Exp II with 207 3rd graders, IQ 
was found to predict teacher ratings of school achievem- 
ent for all groups and the SLPT was found to predict 
teacher ratings for the bright group; however, the SLPT 
was superior to IQ (Test of General Ability) as a 
predictor in the dull-to-average and the subnormal 
groups. Substantial proportions of subnormal Ss reached 
the average reasoning level of their nonretarded peers 
following the short training session.—Journal abstract. 

11055. Bédard, R. (Marguerite d'Youville Coll., Hull, 
Quebec, Canada) Partly tailored examinations. Alberta 
Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 20(1), 
15-23.—Developed mathematics exams for 72 girls in a 
high school algebra course and 15 female undergraduates 
in an introductory calculus course on which they had the 
option of answering additional questions to improve 
their Scores. Ss received either (a) only the compulsory 
questions and were allowed to leave when finished; (b) 
only the compulsory questions but had to remain until 
the end of the test period; or (c) both compulsory and 
Optional questions but had to remain for the entire 
period. Results indicate that Ss given additional ques- 
tions had the opportunity to obtain higher scores based 
on the additional knowledge they could present. The use 
of this type of test format in other academic areas is 
discussed.—L. Gorsey. 

_ 11056. Brosseau, John. (Edmonton Separate School 
District, Pupil Personnel Services, Alberta, Canada) 
Consulting: A potpourri? Canadian Counsellor, 
1973(0ct, Vol. 7(4), 259-267.—Distinguishes between 
Counseling, in which there is a direct relationship 

etween the counselor and client, and consulting, in 


„3rd graders was further challenged erg abstract, — 
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which the counselor seeks help from a 3rd 
consultant) in dealing with du client. The ree of 
consulting in elementary school counseling is discussed. — 
Various uses of the consulting process are described (e. 
with parents and teachers) and findings of the efficacy of 
consulting are presented. A consulting model developed 
by G. Caplan in the field of mental health is presented 
which may be of use to elementary school counselors. (15 
ref)—Journal abstract, 

11057. Coke, Esther U. (Bell Lab., Murray Hill, NJ) 
The effects of readability on oral and silent. 
rates. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
66(3), 406-409.—Evaluated the usefulness of reading 
rate as a measure of reading difficulty in 2 stud 
relating reading rate to 2 text-derived measures of 
readability. In Exp I with 20 undergraduates, oral 
reading rate was unaffected by readability since Ss read 
at a constant syllable rate. Exp Il, Which used 86 GË 
school students, attempted to increase the saliency of the 
readability variable by having Ss rate each 
comprehensibility. Passages were read both silently and 
aloud at a constant syllable rate. Comprehensibility | 
ratings were correlated with readability indicating 
the Ss were sensitive to readability. Results s that 
there are important limitations on the usefulness of 
reading rate as a measure of reading difficulty. Journal 
abstract. U. sa VEER 

11058. Cox, Joseph A. (U. Southern Mississippi). 
Suggested instruments for the identification of the Y 
preschool and kindergarten disadvantaged 
Southern Journal of Educational Research, 197 ; 
Vol. 8(5), 198-208.— Presents a list of spatial relations, ` 
memory, reasoning, classification, and aptitude tests — 
which can be used to voi dina gifted 
children in preschool and kindergarten classes. 1 

11059. boy, Michael N. The Bender Visual-Motor 
Gestalt Test as a predictor of academic ve 
Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1974 May), e e 
317-319.—Investigated the predictive validity H 
Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test for children 
relates to achievement in reading and math, The 
Range Achievement Test Reading and Arb scores 
of 51 3rd graders were separated into top and bottom 
27% and were compared with Bender Gestalt ai scores. 
No significant differences a e bi: 
Gestalt test performance. Integration eff ‘ 
cantly snore prevalent in the low reading achievement 


idity of using the Bender Gestalt test as à 
Së aja d et achievement for 


gay d 
ER 
[Longitudinal investigation of the : validity 
learning and blob , gz ën? 
Schweizerische Zeitschrift fur 4 
pe 1974, Vol. 33(1), 14-32.—Tested n validi! 
using transfer at learn eds 
i ces in academic performa; a 
E schools over à 2-yr period. The nature 


ini d ter 
of the remaining covariance af bs nd 


sed performance predictors (c.g. 
admission test scores) were partialed out was e: 
; no other 


ed. Elementary school grade a 
best predictors of subsequent 
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predictor was consistently statistically significant in the 
- stepwise multiple regression analyses. Negative results 
- were obtained for the admission examination, especially 
designed by the secondary school; intelligence pretests; 
posttraining tests; and tests for transfer of training. It is 
suggested that, if individual differences in performance 
during independent learning or learning under indivi- 
dualized instruction are not constant over time, the small 
zero-order correlations for all the predictors except 
school grades could be accounted for. (French summary) 
(2 4 p ref)—English summary. 

11061. Goodyear, Rodney K. (Rhode Island Coll.) A 
review of psychologically oriented interventions for 
potential dropouts. Journal of Educational Research, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 67(8), 347-350.—Comprehensively re- 
views experimental studies of psychological interventions 
for potential dropouts (PDs) which are loosely categoriz- 
ed according to type of intervention: counseling, 
counseling with other treatments, noncounseling psycho- 
logical interventions, and multiple treatments in which 
= the efficacy of counseling is compared with that of at 
_ least 2 other strategies. Conclusions were difficult to 
_ draw because of the serious technical flaws and lack of 

methodological uniformity among studies. However, it 
- was clear that these treatments could have impact, and 

there was evidence that the effective treatment for PDs 
may actually be friendly attention. It is suggested that 
this hypothesis be explored in further studies, (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
11062. Gottfredson, Gary D. & Holland, John L. 
Vocational choices of men and women: A comparison of 
- predictors from the SDS. Center for Social Organization 
of Schools, Johns Hopkins U., 1974(May), No. 175, 14 P. 
—Examined several predictors of Occupational choice 
derived from J. L. Holland's 1973 theory of careers. 
Hypotheses that a person's competencies, activities, self- 
estimates, interests, and vocational choices can be 
organized by a 6-category typology to understand and 
predict subsequent choice were tested. Samples of 894 
male and 989 female undergraduates took the Self- 
Directed Search (SDS) at entry into 2 collegs and 
reported their occupational choices | or 3 yrs later. All 
hypotheses received. support, although the predictions 
varied in efficiency. Other analyses indicated that 
current vocational choice is the best predictor of later 
choice and that scores based on sex-specific norms are 
less efficient predictors than raw scores. Findings 
support both the theory and the validity of the SDS 
assessment for men and women. (20 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11063. Grites, Thomas J. & Mills, David H. A survey 
of counseling center demands for 
educational-vocational ^ counseling. ` UMCJ: U. 
Maryland Counseling & Student Personnel Journal, 
1972-1973, Vol. 3(1), 43-48.—Mailed a questionnaire 
about undergraduate demands for educational-vocation- 
al counseling in 1969-1970 and 1971-1972 to 275 
university counseling center directors. Of the 193 
respondents, 55% felt that demands for this type of 
counseling were increasing; however, there was no 
significant difference in median percentages of educa- 
tional-vocational counseling reported for the 2 time 
periods. 
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11064. Hillman, Bill W. & Shields, Frank L. (U 
Arizona) The encouragement process in guidance: Its 
effect on school achievement and attending behavior. 
Canadian Counselor, 1974(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 37-45—Des. 
cribes how a counselor in his teacher-consultation role 
was able to model in the classroom the use of 
encouragement methods to improve the achievement and 
attending behavior of a 7th-grade male student, The 
specific procedures used are discussed. Results Support 
the effectiveness of a systematic program of encouragem- 
ent and feedback. Implications for school counselors are 
suggested. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

11065. Kahn, Wallace J. Career development in the 
elementary school. UMCJ: U. Maryland Counseling & 
Student Personnel Journal, 1972-1973, Vol. 3(1), 34-42, 

Considers that occupational choice is more appropria- 
tely viewed as a career process and that this process 
begins in early childhood. Suggestions for implementing 
a career development program in the elementary school 
are presented, and a system for expanding a program of 
occupational information through intermediate school is 
considered. Empirical studies which support the idea of 
beginning career development and vocational informa- 
tion programs early in the child’s school experience are 
examined, with emphasis placed on the special problems 
of women and ways in which career development can 
increase a child's self-understanding. Criteria for elemen- 
tary school counselors who work in or implement 
vocational programs are presented. (33 ref) —L. Gorse): 

11066. Levin, Joel R.; Divine-Hawkins, Patricia; 
Krest, Stephen M. & Guttmann, Joseph. (U. Mise 
Research & Development Center, Madison) Individual 
differences in learning from pictures and words: i 
development and application of an instrument. JE 
of Educational Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 66 d 
296-303.— Describes an instrument developed to deter 
mine whether an individual learns relatively better m 
pictures than from words. The paired-associate b 
task (ideally, group-administered) consists of ue d 
pictorial and verbal items from which different typ! i 
Ss who perform well on 
poorly on bo 
form well on 
data from Ath. 
f the Ss were 


in this situation, the instrument 2 
ed visual imagery Me 
trategy.— Jou” 


task; 
those Ss for whom self-generatec 
constitute an effective organizational s 
abstract. 


i t 
same magnitudes as that repor dicated t! al 
can dane Further analysis of the data in d risk- 
sex and risk-taking, and penalty 
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taking were not related, but that the test-taking experien- 
ce and risk were weakly related. The Kuder-Richardson 
number 20 values for the 4 test-wiseness subscales were 
low, and, the mean scores were lower for Chinese than 
for American Ss of all 4 subscales. Furthermore, the 
mean score for the stem-option scale was essentially 
equal to chance, and the mean score for the specific- 
determiner scale was even less than chance. In 2 separate 
Sex X Test-Experience and Sex X Penalty-Experience 
multivariate analyses of variance, none of the relation- 
ships appeared to be significant. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11068. Lunneborg, Patricia W.; Olch, Dorris R. & de 
Wolf, Virginia. (U. Washington) Prediction of college 
performance in older students. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 21(3), 215-221.—Asked 543 
middle-aged undergraduates (over 35 yrs old), entering 
or returning to a university, to take a precollege aptitude 
test battery (Washington Pre-College Test). Of these 
students, 100 women and 53 men volunteered to take the 
test but did not differ on any of 9 comparisons from 
middle-aged nonvolunteers. Compared to university 
freshmen, median scores for older students were above 
the 75th percentile for freshmen on vocabulary and 
spelling and below the 25th freshman percentile on 
quantitative tests. On the other tests, they were not 
significantly different from younger students of the same 
sex. Predicting grades in humanities, social science, 
natural science, and business, as well as cumulative 
grades and rate of progress, was best accomplished 
through multiple prediction using background factors in 
addition to test scores. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11069. Mason, Emanuel J. & Larimore, David L. (U. 
Kentucky) Effects of biased psychological reports on 
two types of teachers’ ratings. Journal of School 
Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 12(1), 46-50.—Investigated 
the effects of biased reports on 33 teachers and 27 
graduate and undergraduate education students' beha- 
vioral and expectations ratings of a male kindergartner 
seen in a videotape. Biases were produced by randomly 
distributing to one-third of the Ss a fictitious favorable 
Psychological report, while one-third read a fictitious 
unfavorable version. The remaining third read a short 
fable and acted as a control group. Ss rated the test 
performance of the child in the videotape and then 
attributed their expectations for his possessing certain 
Cognitive and affective traits. A significant difference 
was noted in ratings of expected characteristics, but not 
in performance ratings, suggesting that the biased 
Psychological report influenced one type of rating but 
not the other. The 2 dependent variables were not 
Significantly correlated. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11070. Mehra, N. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) 
Factor analysis in the investigation of multidimensional 
educational problems. Alberta Journal of Educational 
Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 20(1), 46-58.—Conducted 2 
factor analyses of questionnaire responses of 321 faculty 
Members On the issue of adopting a semester system ina 
university. The advantages of factor analytic procedures 
and their use in a variety of multidimensional problems 
àre discussed. A 5-factor varimax solution was found to 

€ the most reliable method of analysis. 
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11071, Muro, James J. (U. Maine, Coll, 

Orono) Children: The last mii m má 
Counselor, 1974(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 2-11.— During the 
decade, guidance counselors at all educational levels 
have provided assistance to a diverse number of minority 
groups but have perhaps neglected the large number of 
“normal” children. Lacking the eloquent spokesmen of 
other movements, children are still being treated in many 
public schools as they were during the Industrial 
Revolution. The school counselor can speak for and 
work toward the creation of schools where individual 
freedom and human dignity replace the shopworn 
curriculum as the key component of the educational 
process. In this context the counselor must become an 
active individual who worries less about his personal 
“role” and more about how children develop into 
healthy adults. The counselor should use his ee 
skills to focus on assets rather than inadequacies an 
should view parents as partners in the educational scene 
rather than as misdirected adults who badly need 
therapy. The counselor must also be a strong political 
force, for it is only through enlightened legislation that 
the last minority group will be served, (French summary) 
—Journal abstract. 

11072. Nuckols, Troy E. & Banducci, Raymond, (San 
Mateo Union High School District, Millbrae, Calif.) 
Knowledge of occupations: Is it important in occupa- 
tional choice? Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1974(May), Vol. 21(3), 191-195.—Examined the know- 
ledge that 648 high school senior boys had of selected - 
occupations in relation to academic achievement, social 
status, formulation of future plans, and personal 
ences. Ss rated 12 occupations in terms of sel 
worker trait requirements needed for successful perfor- 
mance of a job and were asked to indicate when they did 
not know the required worker traits, A summation of 
“don’t know” responses represented the degree to | t 
their knowledge was considered to be constricted. j 
regardless of their academic achievement, social SN 1 
and formulation or nonformulation of future plans, ri 
a greater knowledge of low-level occupations than k 
high-level occupations. Personal be sean Er posi p 
vely related to the knowledge students had of occupa" 
ions.—Journal abstract. 

Viet Obe, E. Ola. (Qe Col Da 
Nigeria) Test reliability a f 
tion technique of evaluating partial hys ed 
multiple choice tests. West African Journa of Weg 1o 
al & Vocational Mi Miri . L 
-49.—Administered a final examination In p' 
A 120 students under 3 conditions differing in scoring : 
i : limination of wrong answers 
technique used: (a) elimina iminating ee 
without subtraction of points for RHET re 
answers, (b) fair-score variant of. the elimina me 
z ional technique without correc! 
que, and (c) convention: isk-taking. test The 
for guessing. Ss also completed a the reliability of 
data obtained were analyzed to eval E to investigate!” 
the test under the 3 scoring cn a technique. NO. | 
the effect of risk taking on the M peu tho reliabiliég 
significant difference was foun ee ee , 
of the variants. Risk taking was re penalties received. 
made by candidates and to the score pen 
by them.—Journal abstract. 
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11074. Pecku, N. K. (Cape Coast U., Accra, Ghana) 
Guidance and counselling: Their roles in our contempo- 


Educational & Vocational Measurement, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
1(2), 30-34.— Discusses the role of guidance and counsel- 
` ling in facilitating the attainment of educational objecti- 
- ves in Ghana. 

11075. Pennock, C. D. (U. British Columbia, Vancou- 
ver, Canada) Quick word lists for Canadian readers. 
Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
20(1), 8-14.—Describes recent computer-generated word 
lists and several supplements and replacements for the 
Dolch Sight Word Vocabulary. It is suggested that some 
quick word lists used for assessing sight word knowledge 
have less validity since they are based on word counts 
derived more than 30 yrs ago. 4 Canadian Quick Word 
Lists are presented and referenced to current Canadian 
reading series. Recommendations are presented for the 
effective administration of the lists and the use of the 
data in assessment of sight word knowledge and word 
attack skills. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11076. Perron, Jacques. (U. Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) [Values in education: Toward a psycho-social 
view of Quebec students.] (Fren) Canadian Counselor, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 23-35.— Presents a psychological 
definition of values and describes methods of measuring 
them. The development of a questionnaire designed to 
measure educational values is reported. The question- 
naire was used to (a) study the evolution of educational 
values among 100 high school and 100 college students in 
| Quebec, Canada; and (b) compare the values of college 
| students and professors (n = 49). Preliminary data 
/ indicate that the questionnaire may be a useful measure 
of educational values. (15 ref)—English summary. 

11077. Pope, Lillie & Haklay, Abraham. (Learning 
Disabilities Clinic, Coney Island Hosp., Brooklyn, N.Y.) 
A followup study of psychoeducational evaluations sent 
to schools. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 7(4), 239-244.—Determined whether psychoeduca- 
tional evaluations of children are helpful in reeducating 
children with learning disabilities. 42 teachers and 43 
guidance counselors completed a questionnaire about 
the value of the evaluations of 51 children sent to them 
over a 6-mo period. 91% of the respondents indicated 
that the written psychoeducational reports were useful 

(93% of the counselors and 88% of the teachers). 83% of 
the respondents would have liked to have a conference to 
supplement the written report. It is suggested that 
specific clinical recommendations be made available to 
personnel who supplement classroom instruction. with 
individual tutorial attention and to teachers who deal 
with the child in the classroom.—L. Gorsey. 

11078. Pryzwansky, Walter B.; Nicholson, Charles L. 
& Uhl, Norman P. (U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill) The 
influence of examiner race on the cognitive functioning 
of urban and rural children of different races, Journal of 
School Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 12(1), 2-7.—Random- 
ly assigned 70 female urban and rural 2nd graders of a 
Southern school system to black and white examiners to 
be tested on an individually administered intelligence 
test. The interaction of race of examiner, race of S, and 
location of S's home on test performance was investiga- 
ted using a factorial design employing analysis of 
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covariance. This interaction was not significant. Howey- 
er, as found in other studies, the white Ss as a group 
scored significantly higher than the black. A discussion 
of conditions in which an interaction relationship may 
result is presented, (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11079. Reilly, Richard R. (Educational Testing Servi- 
ce, Princeton, N.J.) Student placement by a maximum 
likelihood procedure. Measurement & Evaluation in 
Guidance, 1974(Apr), Vol. 7(1), 8-15.— Defined ideal and 
misplaced remedial and regular groups by a combination 
of course grades and questionnaire responses. Test, 
questionnaire, and grade data were collected from a 
mathematics sample in 4 junior colleges and from an 
English sample in 4 other junior colleges. 4-group 
discriminant analyses were performed separately for 
each school and classification rules developed using 
maximum likelihood principles. Schools in each sample 
were dissimilar with respect to the relative contributions 
of predictors to group separation, and the placements 
made using maximum likelihood procedures achieved 
about the same error rate as assigning all students to 
regular courses.—Journal abstract. 

11080. Sabatino, David A.; Abbott, John C. & Becker, 
John T. (Pennsylvania State U., School of Psychology) 
What does the Frostig DTVP measure? Exceptional 
Children, 1974(Mar), Vol. 40(6), 453-454.— Performed 
correlational and orthogonal analyses on data obtained 
from the pre- and posttest administration of the 
Marianne Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Percep- 
tion (DTVP) to 129 kindergartners. Ss also participated 
in the 10-wk Frostig Program for the Development of 
Visual Perception and completed the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test (MRT) and the Bender Visual Motor 
Gestalt Test (BVMGT). A test-retest of .78 was obtained 
with the DTVP for a control group of 43 Ss. The DTVP 
total score had a higher test-retest reliability than the 


` BVGMT, but a lower one than the MRT. The 5 DTVP 


subtests loaded on 2 components—a visual-perceptual 
discrimination factor and a manual motor coordination 
factor. Results indicate that the unitary perceptual or 
language training approach to total readiness is invalid, 
and that discussions of visual-perceptual discrimination 
interventions should be reformulated and addressed to 
either visual-perceptual or visual-motor development. 
—L. Gorsey. 
11081. Shibuya, Ken-ichi; Kimura, Suteo & 
Mitsumoto, Shigeru. Studies on school education for 
creativity: |. Relationship between creativity, 
intelligence, and achievement. Research Bulletin of the 
National Institute for Educational Research, Tokyo, 
1973(Oct), No. 12, 57-66.—Constructed and tested à 
creative ability scale using a l-item, ]-factor scone 
method and administered it to 974 Ist-yr junior uu 
school pupils in 5 schools. Correlations between SC 
ty, intelligence, and achievement were examined, one 
showed the intelligence-achievement correlation to x 
highest, followed by the creativity-achievemen ae 
creativity-intelligence correlations. The degree © i 
tionship varied among the different schools. E: 
suggested that creative ability be regarded E o 
intellectual component; this would lead to a EE 
the traditional concept of under- and overachievers- 
Davis. 
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11082. Skurnik, L. S. (Hay Assoc., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Examination folklore: Short answer and multiple-choice 
questions. West African Journal of Educational & 
Vocational Measurement, 1973(Sep), Vol. 1(2), 6-12.—A 
total of 1,822 students taking a scholastic aptitude test 
received either a set of traditional open-ended test 
questions or a nominally parallel set of multiple-choice 
items. Results reveal that the reliability of the multiple- 
choice items was equal to or higher than that of the 
traditional form. Criticisms about the multiple-choice 
form of assessment are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

11083. Snapp, Matthew; Pells, Betty; Smith, Josie & 
Gilmore, George E. (Austin Independent School District, 
Tex.) A district-wide psychoeducational services deliv- 
ery system. Journal of School Psychology, 1974(Spr), Vol. 
12(1), 60-69.—Describes a psychoeducational program 
which has been in an experimental-developmental phase 
since the 1972-1973 school year, and which has attemp- 
ted to repair 2 hypothesized deficiencies in the existing 
school system: (a) inefficient and ineffective communica- 
tions between supportive agents and the teachers and (b) 
assessment procedures and findings only coincidentally 
related to educational planning and implementation. 
Examples are presented of each deficiency as it was seen 
in the school system. The application and results of a 
model of intervention on 4 levels is detailed. The levels 
are (a) the child's teachers, school principal, and parents; 
(b) the local support team, including social worker, 
school psychologist, and special education personnel; (c) 
instructional coordinators and supervisors of support 
Services personnel; and (d) the minority of children 
provided for in a special center in the school district. —. 
McLean. 

11084. Strein, William & Ysseldyke, James E. (Appa- 
lachian Intermediate Unit, Hollidaysburg, Pa.) Process- 
and product-dominant testing of disadvantaged and 
nondisadvantaged Appalachian children. Exceptional 
Children, 1974(Mar), Vol. 40(6), 451-452.—Administered 
à modified version of the Blind Learning Aptitude Test 
(BLAT) and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
(PPVT) to 30 socioeconomically disadvantaged and 30 
nondisadvantaged Ist graders in central Pennsylvania. It 
was hypothesized (a) that nondisadvantaged Ss would 
perform significantly better than the disadvantaged Ss 
on the PPVT; (b) that the BLAT would not be affected 
by socioeconomic status; and (c) that there would be a 
positive correlation between the tests for both groups of 
Ss. Results support hypotheses (a) and (b), and partially 
Support (c), since the correlation between the PPVT and 
BLAT for the nondisadvantaged Ss was not significant. 
It is concluded that the PPVT is not an appropriate 
Instrument for assessing intelligence in culturally disad- 
vantaged children.—L. Gorsey. 

11085. Tamura, Shojiro & Matsushita, Yasuo. A study 
of college entrance examinations: V. A review of 

School differences" among high schools: Report 3. 
Research Bulletin of the National Institute for Educational 
Research, Tokyo, 1973(Oct), No. 12, 3-11.— Classified 74 
Senior high schools in Hokkaido, Japan, and other areas 
according to the general high school achievement and 
the college entrance examination achievement of their 
Students Who graduated in 1965 and 1966 from N 

niversity. The general college performance and the 
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major college course performance of students X 
low-, and average-ranking high schools soled 
Differences are consid d 


college entrants, the latter [reri 
least 1 yr in special study for the c 
examinations, Records for 7 individual chox 
yok sent more than 20 entrants each to the E 
ing Department of the universi 
SE Davis, REESEN 

11086. Taylor, K. F. & 
Parkville, Victoria, Weg: SN 
personality An ror id test of Holland's t 

ustralian Journal of Psychology, | Vol. 2 
199-209.—A total d 188 n EE 6 
of Advanced Education and Teachers’ 
which prima facie corresponded with J. L. Holla 
part personality typology, completed the 6 main se 
the Holland Vocational Preference Im HV 
and the California Personality Invento 
means on all HVPI scales were obtained by the | 
courses. Distributions of high- and 2nd 
codes were in accordance with theoretical exp 
within 4 of 6 groups. The order of HVPE means wa 
agreement with Holland's heec model I 
occasions. Only 8 of 18 CPI scales 
significantly between the 6 courses, and. 
the 6 HVPI scales, The few Ke ficant 
were mostly Ss with : 

rsonality types. Implications for fu 
Ee el ie? and for the debate 
inventoried interests, are discus 
abstract. 

11087. Tuckman, Bruce W. (Rut 
duate School ud E New B 

aded model career c 
pner of Vocational Behavior, Y (Ap 
193-212.—Proposes a career de 
includes self-awareness, Aaen 
decision-making AR erg 
educators interested in stim ting career 
can choose learning experiences 


ayoffs for various age is pre 
Ei development are described in terms of the m 
m 


behavioral orientation of the child in SH 
development themes are then Fes 


Sr 


E 
e 


with sample activities H 
poo Finally, iustructiondl medi 
each stage and related to the 
activities.—Journal abstract, 
11088. Velicanié, Ján, (Col 
Faculty, Trnava, Czechosl 
evaluation of pupils and 
(Slok) Jednotnd 9 l 
— Considers that in eval e 
student’s work, the socia 
rocess should 
(the student) as 
man's activities— 
and which are the res 
interests. Analysis 
of social GE us u 
have prevaulei d 
Zeie of evaluation 
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definition of correct standards as a starting point in the 
evaluation process. It is argued that methods of social 
evaluation can be applied also to the school situation. In 
the latter, qualitative as well as quantitative standards 
should be used, because a student should not be 
evaluated only in proficiency expressed in grades or 
marks. It is stressed that a student’s efforts to achieve 
those norms set down for him by the school and by 
society are indicators of his developing personality and 
his future achievement. (Russian summary)—English 
summary. 
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11089. Adolfson, John & Berghage, Thomas. (National 
Swedish Defense, Research Inst., Stockholm) Perception 
and performance under water. New York, N.Y.: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1974. xx, 359 p-—Describes the nature of 
optical, acoustic, thermal, and other properties of the 
undersea environment. Human vision, hearing, and 
spatial orientation under water are discussed, as well as 
color discrimination, perceptual learning, kinesthesis, 

` environmental stress, and properties of undersea com- 
munications systems. (22 p ref) 

11090. Berry, J. W. (Queen's U., Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada) Canadian psychology: Some social and applied 
emphases. Canadian Psychologist, 1974(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 
132-139.—Recent concern with national identity has 
motivated an examination of possible relationships 
between features of Canadian Society and the nature of 
applied and social psychology. A detailed discussion of 
the issues is presented. A matrix of research questions 
was elaborated by crossing some special features of 
social and cultural life in Canada with the subdisciplines 
of social, clinical, educational and work psychology. It is 
concluded that there could be a “Canadian psychology" 
in these social and applied areas, but that considerable 
effort is required before it can be attained. (French 
abstract) —Journal abstract. 

11091. Bluecher, Viggo G. [Theoretical and 
observational considerations about the development of 
the increase in leisure time.] (Germ) Kölner Zeitschrift 

fir Soziologie und Sozialpsychologie, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
26(1), 29-53.—Cites studies predicting a decrease in 
working hours. The difficulty in “futurology” is acknow- 
ledged. It is noted that in Germany, the hours of leisure 
amounted to 96% of work hours in 1969 and 121% in 
1973. The distinctions between total free time and usable 
free time are considered. Estimates cited have extended 
to and beyond the year 2,000.—S. Adams. 

11092. Dennis, Michael F. (St. Thomas Coll. The 

policy basis of general purpose forces: A model for 
quantitative analysis. Journal of Conflict Resolution, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 18(1), 3-36.— Presents a model to link 
underlying policies to general purpose force procurement 
which attempts to show that stability in overall procure- 
ment of conventional weapons system will exist except 
under exceptional circumstances and that within a 
particular service, shifts in policy may be studied by 
changes in weapons systems procurement. An analysis of 
naval policies from procurements in 1950-1970 of 
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France, the United Kingdom, the US, and 
presented to validate the model. (21 ref) 

11093. Evans, Martin G. & Dermer, Jerry. (U, 
Toronto, Faculty of Management Studies, Ontario, 
Canada) What does the Least Preferred Co-Worker 
Scale really measure? A cognitive interpretation. Jour. 
nal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 59(2), 202-206, 
—The Least Preferred Co-Worker Scale (LPC) has been 
variously interpreted as a measure of leadership style or 
as a measure of the cognitive complexity of the leader, In 
this study, using 112 Ss including business students, 
managers, and systems analysts, the LPC scale scores 
were correlated with 2 other measures of differentiation 
and with 3 cognitive measures in an attempt to assess the 
interpretation of the scale as a cognitive measure. Results 
show that while the low end of the LPC seems to be 
associated with cognitive simplicity, the high-least 
preferred co-worker S was not unequivocally cognitively 
complex.—Journal abstract. 

11094. Evans, Martin G. (U. Toronto, Faculty of 
Management Studies, Ontario, Canada) Extensions of a 
path-goal theory of motivation. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 59(2), 172-178.— Tested 5 
hypotheses which constitute an extension of M. G. 
Evans's hypothesis concerning the way in which the 
behavior of the superior affects the subordinate's 
perceptions of expectancies and instrumentalities in the 
path-goal theory of motivation. Ss were 86 young 
managers enrolled in a part-time MBA program who 
provided answers to a number of measuring instruments, 
Of the 3 moderators hypothesized (the subordinate's 
locus of control, the subordinate's position in a web of 
role relationships, and the supervisor's upward influen- 
ce), only the first was found to moderate the superior/su- 
bordinate relationship as predicted. Results for the other 
2 moderators are equivocal. Additional implications of 
the path-goal model are explored, ie, the role of 
motivation as (a) an intervening variable between 
supervisory behavior and subordinate behavior and (b) a 
moderator in the behavior/satisfaction relationship. (23 
ref)—Journal abstract. j 

11095. Feldman, Jack. (U. Florida) Race, SH 
class, and the intention to work: Some normative anı 
attitudinal correlates. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 59(2), 179-186.—Tested 4 hypotheses, 
derived from a combination of instrumentality-expectan- 
cy theory and the concept of a nonresponsive EM 
ment for the hard-core unemployed. Ss were 100 EH 
and 100 white males 18-50 yrs old, with about ha SC 
each group from the working class and half form 
hard-core unemployed. It was expected that (a) the Se 
core would perceive weaker normative pressure 
work; (b) perceived normative pressure would. i 
lower correlations with intentions to seek work m. (c 
hard-core samples than in the working-class samp SE 
the attitude toward each of 5 specific eer n 
behaviors would independently predict intende a 

; and (d) à 
quency of performance of each behavior; ded fre- 
instrumentality approach would predict inten d hard- 
quency of each behavior less well in the black an roUps 
core samples than in the white and working-class SI" 
Results partially support Hypotheses 1 a 
reverse Hypothesis 3; and do not support 


the USSR is 


nd 2; partially 
Hypothesis 4. 
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Data are interpreted as supporting the concept of white 
working-class alienation. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11096. Hultgren, G. V. & Knave, B. (National Board 
of Occupational Safety & Health, Stockholm, Sweden) 
Discomfort glare and disturbances from light reflec- 
tions in an office landscape with CRT display terminals. 
Applied Ergonomics, 1974(Mar), Vol. 201. 2-8.—Studied 
the lighting in an office equipped with 17 cathode ray 
tube terminals. Results were compared with complaints 
from personnel. Discomfort glare and reflections on the 
screen were the chief causes of complaints. Discomfort 
glare resulted from the difference in luminance between 
the dark screen and other light surfaces in the room. 
Reflections from windows and ceiling lighting developed 
on the screen and often had higher luminance values 
than the text on the screen. On the basis of these 
findings, suggestions are made for the design of lighting 
in similar working areas.—Journal abstract. 

11097. Klippel, R. Eugene & Sweeney, Timothy W. (U. 
Florida, Coll. of Business Administration) The use of 
information sources by the aged consumer. Gerontolo- 
gist, 1974(Apr), Vol. 14(2), 163-166.—Attempted to 
determine what information sources are used by the aged 
consumer in learning about specific products and 
whether there is a relationship between personality traits 
and information sources used. 101 elderly residents of a 
Florida city were given a questionnaire which contained 
(a) rating scales concerning the importance of formal 
information sources (e.g., TV) and informal sources (e.g., 
friends) in learning about 2 products used by the Ss; (b) 
Rotter's Internal-External (I-E) Control scale items; (c) a 
measure of tolerance for risk by N. Kogan and M. A. 
Wallach; and (d) demographic data. No significant 
relationship was found between the importance ratings 
given to formal information sources and risk-taking or I- 
E scores. There was a significant relationship between 
the importance placed on informal information sources 
and I-E scores. The importance of various information 
Sources was stable over the 2 product classes. It is 
Concluded that utilization of informal information 
Sources in communicating with the elderly consumer can 
be a useful marketing strategy.—A. Olson. 

11098. Koontz, Warren L. (Bell Lab., Whippany, N.J.) 
Optimal temporary deferral of reinforcements in a 
single terminal flow network. IEEE Transactions on 
ee Man, & Cybernetics, 1974(May), Vol. 4(3), 

07-309.—The provision of many public services is 
accomplished by means of a network of facilities. As 
EY for the service grows, the facilities in the 
cd Rd be reinforced, A model is presented which 
low es ‘ € optimal deferral policy in a single terminal 
Beet ce e be Se and the algorithm is 
Gable E S application to a telephone exchange 
VaL. pen David F. & Valentine, Lonnie D. 
AFHRL. Techni a aircrew psychomotor tests. US 
ee $ nical Report, 1974(Jan), No. 74-4, 18 p. 
Eo enn quU studies of 2 psychomotor tests 
ty—Two-H y Ü e Air Force Human Resources Laborato- 
tion. The a Coordination and Complex Coordina- 
scheduled oe were validated with 121 student officers 
from pilot or pilot training. Criteria were graduation 

Pilot training and attrition by reason of flying 
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deficiency. Multiple- regression analyses supported the 
conclusion that the 2 tests together significantly contri- 
bute to the prediction of graduation in the context of the 
Air Force Officer Qualifying Test (AFOQT). Correlation 
data suggest that the Complex Coordination test is the 
more effective of the 2. A 2nd validation study, with 92 
similar Ss, focused only the Complex Coordination test; 
data show that it contributed significantly to the 
prediction of a criterion category containing flying 
deficiency eliminees and self-initiated eliminees and to 
prediction of graduation in the context of the AFOQT. 
—Journal abstract. 

11100. Meir, Elchanan I. & Hadadi, Amalia. (Tel Aviv 
U., Israel) Relationship with people as the underlying 
dimension for Roe's classification of occupations. 
Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol. 4(2), 
139-144.—Asked 111 high school seniors to indicate how 
much interaction with people is involved in 48 occupa- 
tions. Occupations classified under Service and General 
Cultural were judged to require more interaction with 
people than occupations classified under Outdoor, 
Science, or Technology, except for the occupations of 
humanities professor and surgeon. The Arts and Enterta- 
inment classification was judged to be 2 distinct 
categories, since actor, stage director, and orchestra 
conductor (Entertainment occupations) were judged to 
require more interaction with people than graphic artist, 
painter, and ceramist occupations (Arts). Differences 
within occupational fields were smaller than differences 
between fields (p — .01), a finding which supports A. 
Roe's 1956 classification of occupations.—L. Gorsey. 

11101. Melching, Dolores; Broberg, Merle & work rest 
cycles. (Rosemont Coll., Social Science Div.) A national 
sabbatical system: Implications for the aged. Gerontolo- | 
gist, 1974(Apr), Vol. 14(2), 175-181.—Notes that the 
success of an individual's preparation for, and satisfac- 
tion in, retirement depends upon the characteristics of 
both the individual and the social structure in which the 
individual lives. The fulfilling use of time throughout life 
enhances the prospects for retirement. A societal 
mechanism for periodic self-renewal is proposed in the 
form of a national sabbatical system. In this system, all 
adults (including the unemployed) would be eligible for 
the sabbatical every 7 yrs and would receive per capita 
income from the federal government on the condition 
that they not work for wages. Implications for education, 
creativity, role values, and use of leisure time are —— 
discussed. It is concluded that this system would | 
promote a happier, more alert, and valued older — 
generation and would make retirement merely an 
extension of life-long fulfilling alternatives to employ- 
ment.—Journal abstract. 

11102. Miller, Lance A. (IBM Thomas J. Watson - 
Research Center, Yorktown Heights, N.Y. ) Program- - 
ming by non-programmers. International Journal of - 
Man-Machine Studies, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 237-260. 
—Asked 12 undergraduates to organize natural English 
commands of a laboratory programing language into ` 
programs for solving name-sorting problems. The prob- - 
lems differed in the sort concept to be programed 
(conjunction vs disjunction) and in the form of expres- 
sion of the letter tests to be made on the names 
(affirmation vs negation). Programing performance was ` 


impaired with disjunctive concepts and with letter tests 
involving negation. Different classes of program structu- 
re were identified and were associated with certain 
problem conditions and error measures. An influence of 
prior experience with procedures on performances was 
suggested. Program debugging and testing performance 
was characterized. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 
11103. Moore, Larry F. & Lee, Alec J. (U. British 
Columbia, Faculty of Commerce & Business Adminis- 
tration, Vancouver, Canada) Comparability of interview- 
er, group, and individual interview ratings. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1974(Apr) Vol. 59(2), 163-167. 
— Compared interview trait ratings made by individual 
and groups of managers following exposure to videota- 
ped interview playbacks with ratings made by experien- 
ced interviewers participating in 34 live interviews 
couched in a typical entry-level managerial employment 
setting. A convergent and discriminant validity analysis 
was made to assess the adequacy of the interview rating 
procedure. Mean ratings made by groups of managers 
were similar to mean ratings made by the interviewers. 
Agreement between the 2 dissimilar rater types using 
direct (face to face) and indirect (videotaped) stimuli 
indicated that perceptual distortion was now a strong 
factor. Individual managers’ mean ratings suggested a 
leniency effect. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11104. Narendra, Kumpati S. & Thathachar, M. A. 
(Yale U., Becton Center) Learning automata: A survey. 
IEEE Transactions on Systems, Man, & Cybernetics, 
1974(Tul), Vol. 4(4), 323-334.— Cites stochastic automata 
Operating in an uknown random environment which 
have been proposed earlier as models of learning. These 
automata update their action probabilities in accordance 
with the inputs received from the environment and can 
improve their own performance during operation. In this 
context they are referred to as learning automata. A 
Survey of the available results in the area of learning 
automata has been attempted in this paper. Attention is 
focused on the norms of behavior of learning automata, 
issues in the design of updating schemes, convergence of 
the action probabilities, and interaction of several 
automata. Use of learning automata in parameter 
optimization and hypothesis testing is discussed, and 
potential areas of application are Suggested. (83 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11105. Olson, Paul L. (U. Michigan, Highway Safety 
Research Inst) Aspects of driving performance as a 

function of field dependence. Journa] of Applied Psycho- 
logy, 1974(Apr), Vol. 59(2), 192-196.—Conducted 3 
experiments, each using 10 field-dependent and 10 field- 
independent male Ss, to investigate the relationship 
between field dependence and performance in selected 
driving situations. Exp I compared the field dependent 
and field independent groups in terms of control in a 
skidding situation. Overall performance levels were not 
statistically different, although the field-independent Ss 
showed a performance improvement after the Ist trial 
and the field-dependent Ss did not. Exp II and III 
compared performance in a platoon car-following 
situation. Results indicate that field-dependent Ss may 
not use information from vehicles ahead of the lead 
vehicle as well as do field-independent Ss—Journal 


abstract. 
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11106. Saridis, George N. & Hofstadter, Robert F. 
(Purdue U., School of Electrical Engineering) A pattern 
recognition approach to the classification of nonlinear 
systems. JEEE Transactions on Systems, Man, & Cyber- 
netics, 1974(Jul), Vol. 4(4), 362-371.—Proposes a method 
of classifying nonlinear stochastic systems, using pattern 
Tecognition and a pattern vector constructed from 
input-output data, for 10 stated classes of low-order 
nonlinear systems. Extensive experimental results show 
that classification of an unknown nonlinear system can 
be accomplished with a very high probability of correct 
classification. Various applications are given, particular- 
ly in the areas of system modeling, self-organizing 
control systems, and learning control systems. (25 ref) 

11107. Standley, Kay & Soule, Bradley. (National 
Inst. of Child Health & Human Development, Social & 
Behavioral Sciences Branch, Bethesda, Md.) Women in 
male-dominated professions: Contrasts in their perso- 
nal and vocational histories. Journal of Vocational 
Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol. 4(2), 245-258.—Administered 
a questionnaire about motivations, interests, and attitu- 
des toward work, the courses of their current careers and 
lifestyles, family background, and recollections about 
childhood activities, experiences, and relationships to 26 
female architects, 27 lawyers, 27 physicians, and 71 
psychologists (mean age — 40 yrs). The women shared 
common antecedents of their vocational choices and 
similar perceptions of their work, but the occupational 
groups were dissimilar on several dimensions. Psycholo- 
Bists stood in particular contrast to the other 3 groups of 
professionals, describing experiences and career patterns 
less in conflict with stereotypic female roles. These 
contrasts may reflect differences in the sex-typed 
characterizations of the professions even though all are 
male-dominated.—Journal abstract. 

11108. Wagner, Edwin E. & Hoover, Thomas O. (U. 
Akron) Effects of terminal ranking error on meaningful 
occupational choice. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 59(2), 247-248.—Investigated the exis- 
tence of terminal error (the tendency to overevaluate the 
first and the last positions in ranking a set of entities) p 
the ranking of occupations for trustworthiness e K 
groups of 120 undergraduate Ss each. It was found tha 
terminal error occurred, but that it disappeared dd 
intrinsic differences among the occupations to be ranke 
became more pronounced.—Journal abstract. — A 

11109. Watson, William J. The similarity of job tyP^ 
reported from two independent analyses b 
occupational data. US AFHRL Te echnical n fi 
1974(Feb), No. 73-58, 57 p.—Occupational an ee 
using Comprehensive Occupational Data Analysis 
grams (CODAP) make subjective decisions at Sibiity 
stages in their analysis of an occupation. The Bn x 
exists that 2 different analysts could reach d 
conclusions in analyzing an occupation, and d (6; 
provide divergent guidance to management. 2 an ium 
working independently, performed job typing single 
CODAP on occupational data collected EE 
administration of a job inventory. Each analyst s cases 
the same size sample, at random but without any cal 
common, from the total survey (N = 3,986). sip the 2 
differences appeared between the results Mic types 
analyses, but were largely resolved when JO 
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reported by the Ist analyst were compared not only on a 
one-to-one basis with job types reported by the 2nd 
analyst, but also with combinations of job types reported 
on the 2nd occasion.—Journal abstract. 

11110. Zedeck, Sheldon; Imparato, Nicholas; Krausz, 
Moshe & Oleno, Timothy. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Development of behaviorally anchored rating scales as 
a function of organizational level. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1974(A pr), Vol. 59(2), 249-252.—2 levels in a 
large medical center—8 head nurses (supervisory level) 
and 9 registered nurses (subordinate level)—indepen- 
dently participated in the development of behaviorally 
anchored rating scales. Although the 2 organizational 
levels identified similar behavioral dimensions, the 
behavioral incidents defining the dimensions were 
valued differently. Alternative explanations for the 
Obtained differences are offered, and a discussion of 
behavioral expectation scale methodology is presented. 
—Journal abstract. 


Occupational Guidance & Personnel 
Selection & Training 


11111. Alley, William E. Development of a data base 
for AFROTC management analysis—1973 update. US 
AFHRL Technical Report, 1974(Feb), No. 73-74, 28 p. 
—Presents 1 of a series of reports describing the 
development of long-term Air Force Reserve Officer 
Training Corps detachment effectiveness criteria and the 
relationships between the criteria and characteristics of 
the host college or university. Normative data are 
presented for selected criteria obtained from a 7-yr 
longitudinal study of detachment graduates entering 
active duty in 1963-1964. Criteria include various 
measures of gross production, training success, aptitude 
level, career retention, and cost effectiveness. 

11112. Bowers, J. E. & Soriyan, M. A. (American Inst. 
for Research, Palo Alto, Calif.) A note on equating two 
forms of a promotion test. West African Journal of 
Educational & Vocational Measurement, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
1(2), 50-54.—Administered 2 forms of a promotion test 
in March and December 1971 to partially overlapping 
groups of clerical employees. The forms were equated 
With respect to their means and standard deviations, and 
equivalent scores were obtained when certain assump- 
tions were made. 

11113. Edwards, Shirley A. & McCarrey, Michael W. 
(Public Service Commission, Personnel Psychology 
Centre, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) Summer job prefer- 
ences. Journal of Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 87(1), 
97-101.—Studied summer and permanent job motives of 
college students employed by the Federal Government 
of Canada during the summer. Results indicate no 
differences in factors Ss listed as important for perma- 
nent and summer work and no differences in motives for 
job preference compared to other workers. Ss were 
pan interested in obtaining career-relevant exper- 

11114. Fallentine, Bradley C.; Harris, Larry R.; 
Maginnis, Elene B. & Hanson, Arnold L. (System 
das opment Corp., Santa Monica, Calif.) Advanced 
(IM) opment work resulting in inventory management 
individualized instruction materials. US AFHRL 

echnical Report, 1974(Feb), No. 74-17, 188 p.—Descri- 
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bes the development of prototype individualized instruc- 
tional materials and the identification of potential 
problems for the Inventory Management Course as part 
of the Air Force Advanced Instructional System. Typical 
course segments and a final block of instruction were 
selected and materials were developed for these seg- 
ments. Use of the materials by a contractor on an 
individual basis and with a group of trainees demonstrat- 
ed a mean student savings time of 55% and highly 
favorable student attitudes. 

11115. Gallegos, Robert C. & Phelan, Joseph G. Using 
behavioral objectives in industrial training. Training & 
Development Journal, 1974(Apr), Vol. 28(4), 42-48. 
—Describes a system for developing behavioral objecti- 
ves for industrial training programs. First, a task analysis 
is performed, which describes a particular job as it is 
done by a highly skilled person. The outcome of a 
particular training course is specified, and course 
activities are designed to achieve these outcomes. From 
the results of these analyses, the instructor can determine 
what kinds of duties a trainee should be able to perform 
at the end of training. Training objectives must specify 3 
elements: the terminal behavior desired, the conditions 
under which this behavior should occur, and the 
minimum level of achievement. Recommendations for 
incorporating these elements into a written set of training 
objectives are presented, and issues in defining a 
minimum level of achievement are discussed.—L. 
Gorsey. 

11116. Hanson, Gary R.; Lamb, Richard R. & English, 
Edward. (American Coll. Testing Program, Iowa City, 
Ia.) An analysis of Holland's interest types for women: A 
comparison of the Strong-Holland and the ACT Voca- 
tional Interest Profile scales for women. Journal of 
Vocational Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol. 4(2), 259-269.—Ad- 
ministered the SVIB and the American College Testing 
Program Vocational Interest Profile (VIP) to 126 female 
undergraduates. The SVIB was scored on 20 occupation- 
al scales and on the 6 female Strong-Holland Set II 
Scales (Realistic, Investigative, Art, Social, Enterprising, 
and Conventional). The correlations between correspon- 
ding scales of the 2 instruments were generally high and 
application of the spatial configuration analysis resulted 
in the expected circular ordering found in previous 
studies. The use of the basic interest dimensions when. 
counseling women is discussed from a practical and a ` 
theoretical viewpoint. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11117. Hatch, Richard S.; Pierce, Michael; Nauta, — 
Franz & Pina, Manuel. (Decision Systems Assoc., 
Rockville, Md.) Training line simulator (enhanced 
version). US AFHRL Technical Report, 1974(Mar), No. 
73-50(2), 70 p.—Describes the technical aspects and 
potential applications of a computer-based model simu- 
lating the flow of airmen through basic training and 
entry-level technical training. The model evaluates the 
effects of a given set of training parameters on a pum 
recruit by determining the maximum percent fills ol 
training quotas, the size of waiting lines for training 
courses, class size, student-teacher ratios, and the 
numbers of setbacks, attritions, and unassigned basic ` 
training graduates at weekly intervals. A user's manual is 
included (see PA, Vol 52:Issue 4). 
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11118. Hatch, Richard S.; Pierce, Michael; Nauta, 
- Franz & Pina, Manuel. (Decision Systems Assoc., 

` Rockville, Md.) Training line simulator (enhanced 
version) user's manual. US AFHRL Technical Report, 
1974(Mar), No. 73-50(1), 139 p.—Presents the user's 
manual for the Training Line Simulator, a computer- 
based model which simulates to flow of airmen through 
basic and technical-level training (see PA, Vol 52:Issue 
4). Format specifications, card types, input data, and 
sequencing operations are detailed. 

11119. Hillelsohn, Michael J. Project IMPACT 
courseware subsystem: |. Innovative procedures for 
development and administration. HumRRO Technical 
Report, 1974(Feb) No. 74-l, 145 p-—Describes the 
practical, problem-solving techniques used in the design, 
documentation, and course materials of computerized 
training courses which compose the courseware subsys- 
tem of Project IMPACT. The separation of course 

content and logic in the IMPACT system permitted these 
innovations. Course structure and format were standar- 
dized to meet the requirements of individualized train- 
ing, controlled in part by each student and in part by a 
formal Instructional Decision Model. Standardized 
documentation, on-going and on-line, was used to allow 
maximum author creativity with minimum difficulties in 
course development and administration. Various samples 
of the program are presented, hardware and software 
requirements are discussed, and the instructional objecti- 
ves of the program are analyzed.—Journal abstract. 

11120. Hillery, Joseph M. & Wexley, Kenneth N. (U. 

Akron) Participation effects in appraisal interviews 
conducted in a training situation. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 59(2), 168-171.—Participa- 
tion, order, and interviewee personality effects were 
studied in appraisal interviews conducted as a part of a 
training program. 3 groups of Ss were used: 16 
undergraduate education majors, 25 graduate students, 
and 12 high school students. Nonparticipative appraisal 
interviews brought about greater behavior change and 
interviewee satisfaction. than participative interviews. 
Order of presentation did not alfect interview outcome, 
and personality variables were not found to moderate the 
effectiveness of type of interview. The importance of the 
training situation is discussed in relation to the results of 
the study. (18 ref)—Journal abstract, 

11121. London, Manuel & Hakel, Milton D. (Ohio 

State U.) Effects of applicant Stereotypes, order, and 
information on interview impressions. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 59(2), 157-162.—Replicated 
R. E. Carlson's (see PA, Vol 46: 1928) study of the effects 
of favorability, order, and type of information on 
interviewers’ decisions. Raters were 80 psychology 
students in introductory and upper-level courses. Results 
showed that unfavorable information was more impor- 
tant to interviewers’ ratings than favorable information. 
However, this effect was moderated by the expected 
typical applicant—an applicant of high caliber leading to 
a more favorable Ist impression of unfavorable informa- 
tion. Unfavorable information showed contrast effects 
moderated by the type of information. Interviewers 
confidence in evaluations was greater for favorable than 
or unfavorable information.—Journal abstract. 
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11122. McCombs, Barbara, et al. (McDonnell Douglas 
Astronautic Corp, St. Louis, Mo.) Media adjunct 
programming: An individualized media-managed ap- 
proach to academic pilot training. US AFHRL Technical 
Report, 1974(Mar), No. 73-71(2), 66 p.— Compared 
Media Adjunct Programming (MAP) techniques for 
presenting individualized, self-paced instruction to tradi- 
tional instructor-classroom (TIC) techniques in an 
undergraduate pilot weather course. The MAP. Broup 
completed the course in significantly less time, perfor- 
med equally as well on the posttest and retention test, 
had significantly lower state anxiety scores while 
learning the materials, and reported significantly higher 
attitude scores toward the instructional method than TIC 
students. (38 ref) 

11123, McFarland, Barry P. A comparison of task 
difficulty ratings made by nurses and medical service 
corpsmen. US AFHRL Technical Report, 1974(Mar), 
No. 74-7, 26 p.—Developed and compared task difficulty 
measures for US Air Force nurses and medical service 
corpsmen. Correlations between the 2 groups were 
extremely high, suggesting that direct comparisons 
between difficulty of jobs performed by medical service 
corpsmen and nurses could be made without rater bias. 

11124. Mencke, Reed A. & Cochran, Donald J. (U. 
Arizona, Coll. of Liberal Arts) Impact of a counseling 
outreach workshop on vocational development. Journal 
of Counseling Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 21(3). 
185-190.—Studied the effects of a structured life-plan- 
ning workshop geared to outreach or preventative 
vocational counseling on the career decisions of 64 male 
undergraduates. Behavioral and attitudinal measures 
derived from a career process model of career develop- 
ment were examined. Significant differences between 
experimental and control groups were found on beha- 
vioral measures of pre-post changes in information 
seeking, the total number of occupations Ss were 
considering, and the congruence of these alternatives 
with their measured interests. No changes were found " 
attitudes about choosing a career or perceptions 4 
strengths and weaknesses. (19 ref)—Journal SET 

11125. Miller, Robert E. Development iE 
standardization of the Air Force Officer Qualifying VW 
Form M. US AFHRL Technical Report, 1974(Mar), as 
74 —16, 11 p.—Describes the development and standas 2 
zation of a new form of the US Air Force's O de: 
Qualifying Test. The test yields Pilot, Navigator-Tec E 
cal, Officer Quality, Verbal, and Quantitative e 
Scores, and 3 sets of conversion tables are provide: 
examinees at various educational levels. me 

11126. Mockovak, William P. An investigation Si: 
demonstration of methodologies for determining sie 
reading skills and requirements of Air Force ora 
ladders. US AFHRL Technical Report, a ob 
73-53, 23- p.—Examined alternative appro Ae 
methodologies that could be used to determi Zeg 
reading skills and requirements of Air ME. 
Specialties. The methodology selected in this S NS 
tion was demonstrated in 5 technical EL. D 
Tepresented a diverse range of aptitude lev SS 
content material. The methodology SE mplish- 
readability analysis of the training material ae dability 
ed, using J. S. Caylor’s 1973 FORCAST r 
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formula, and estimates of trainees’ reading grade levels, 
using either Airman Qualifying Examination or Armed 
Forces Qualification Test data. The methodology was 
found to be inexpensive and relatively easy to apply and 
produced significantly different reading requirement 
levels for the various career fields. A comparison of 2 
methods used for predicting an individual’s reading level 
from standardized test measures of general ability was 
also conducted. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11127. Nadler, Leonard. (George Washington U., 
School of Education) Implications of the HRD concept. 
Training & Development Journal, 1974(May), Vol. 28(5), 
3-13.—The human resource development (HRD) con- 
cept deals with the various types of learning experiences 
which contribute to individual and organizational 
effectiveness. The application of the HRD concept is 
discussed in terms of its implications for organizational 
responsibility, mutual expectations, learning theory, 
human resource accounting, and evaluation techniques. 

11128. Porter, Gwendolyn H. (Radio Corp. of Ameri- 
ca Service-Choanoke Area Development Assn., Rich 
Square, N.C.) The family training concept. Family 
Coordinator, 1974(Apr), Vol. 23(2), 171-174.—Studied 
the effects of participation in a family development 
training project of poor, seasonal, migrant farm workers 
in North Carolina. The program consisted of (a) 
counseling which stressed the relationship between work, 
learning and society; (b) educational opportunities; (c) 
creation of better home environments by providing 
better living conditions; (d) vocational training for men 
and women, each area having its own curriculum; (e) a 
guidance program; (f) family relations classes; and (g) a 
preschool training program and a school-age tutorial 
program. Nearly 400 of the 728 families made a 
transition from deprived and unskilled seasonal workers 
to skilled, self-supporting workers. Incomes of from $250 
to $1,500 rose to an average of $4,630/yr.—M. W. Linn. 

11129, Smith, Patricia C.; Mitchel, James & Rollo, 
James. (Bowling Green State U.) Influence of varying 
Sources of information on judgments of interviews. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 
683-688. — Ratings of role-played job interviews with 17 
undergraduates were made by separate raters on 17 
dimensions. 17 graduate students in an interview course 
served in turn as interviewer, observer with application 
form, observer without application form, listener to a 
tape with application form, listener to a tape without an 
application form, and rater of application form alone. 
There were differences in means and correlations among 
the conditions (p < .05) and a differential reliance on 
the application blank when interviewee was observed or 
not observed.—Journal abstract. 

11130. Sullivan, Dennis J. & Smith, Edgar A. (Hughes 
Aircraft Co., Culver Ci ; UB SUE 
COD ulver City, Calif.) Instructional media and 
1974(F. SE US AFHRL Technical Report, 
e "hi, No. 72-48, 210 p.—Describes the develop- 
IPSAS design of 2 related instructional systems—a 
TS. system capable of i information presentation, 
Sud Ep xe instruction, and information storage 
pro rus 5 and a system of hardware, software, and 
ei n techniques required to generate the material 

1n such a carrel system. The production, processing, 
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reproduction, and packaging of software systems in all 
selected media are discussed. (5 p ref) 

11131. Voloudakis, Effie. (Bergen Community Coll.) 
Guide to organizing an industrial remedial typing 
program. Training & Development Journal, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 28(4), 52-56.—Describes a remedial typing program 
for clerical employees in a bank. The importance of 
establishing a “work” rather than a "classroom" atmos- 
phere is emphasized, along with the establishment of 
daily goals to be achieved to provide incentive and 
feedback for the trainee. The proper use of taped 
instructions and mechanical timing devices is described, 
The program stresses the development of typing skills 
used in production work to relate the training with the 
work the employees would actually be doing in the bank. 
The use of this training model in other situations is 
discussed.—L. Gorsey. 

11132. Wagner, Harold & Butler, Patrick J. Computer 
simulation as an aid to managers of training. HumRRO 
Technical Report, 1973(Dec), No. 73-34, 98 p.—Perfor- 
med General Purpose Simulation System (GPSS) simula- 
tions of hypothetical self-paced training programs to 
evaluate the utility of this technique as a planning aid for 
managers of training who are faced with implementing a 
self-paced course. Completion time distribution from the 
self-paced US Army Stock Control and Accounting, 
Specialist course were used in the GPSS simulations. 
Other variables included attrition rates, absentee rates, 
and follow-on course quotas. The final GPSS model 
forecasts such items as the daily training load, the daily 
student output, and the number of absentees. In 
addition, the model permits evaluation and selection of 
optimum follow-on course scheduling policies—Journal 
abstract. 

11133. Wood, Milton E. & Gerlach, Vernon S. 
Transfer from audiovisual pretraining to a continuous 
perceptual motor task. US AFHRL Technical Report, 
1974(Mar), No. 74-8, 29 p.—Developed a technique for 
providing transfer-of-training from a form of audiovisual 
pretraining to an instrument flight task. The flight task 
was broken into discrete "categories of flight,” and 3 
methods of sequencing categories during pretraining 
were tested. Significant positive transfer for both 
sequenced and random forms of pretraining compared to 
a baseline group were found, with transfer percentages of 
71-48%. 


Job Performance & Satisfaction 


11134. Arvey, Richard D. & Mussio, Stephen J. (U. 
Tennessee) Job expectations and valences of job 
rewards for culturally disadvantaged and adva 
clerical employees. Journal of a Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 59(2), 230-232. ‘compared the. job 
expectancies of 76 culturally advantaged and 74 disad- 
vantaged female civil service clerical workers concerning 
whether effective job performance would lead to cen 
job rewards and the relative importance or valences o! 
these rewards to the 2 groups. The disadvantaged group 
saw for themselves, as opposed to the advantaged group: 
less likelihood that effectiveness in their jobs would lea 
to advancement or to the use of one’s own judgment. 
The disadvantaged group also indicated that a high 
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salary was more important to them than to the 
advantaged group.—Journal abstract. 

11135. Arvey, Richard D. & Neel, C. Warren. (U. 
Tennessee) Moderating effects of employee expectan- 
cies on the relationship between leadership considera- 
tion and job performance of engineers. Journal of 
Vocational Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol. 4(2), 213-222. 
—Asked 94 lead engineers (average age = 41.1 yrs) to 
describe their supervisors’ leadership style using Fleish- 
man’s Supervisory Behavior Description and to indicate 
their expectancies about whether performing effectively 
in their jobs would lead to job rewards and the valence of 
these rewards. It was hypothesized that employees’ 
expectancies and a considerative leadership style would 
interact to influence the performance levels of the 
engineers. Results support the hypothesis and indicate 
that the joint impact of the consideration and expectan- 
cy-valence variables were effective in predicting Persis- 
tence, Organizational Identification, Job Curiosity, 
Independence, and Overall Effectiveness.—Journal 
abstract. 

11136. Booth, Richard F. & Hoiberg, Anne. (U.S. 
Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San 
Diego, Calif.) Structure and measurement of Marine 
recruit attitudes. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 59(2), 236-238.—Analyzed the responses 
of 481 US Marine Corps recruits to items in a Marine 
Corps Opinion Questionnaire. 5 orthogonal factors were 
identified and labeled as attitudes toward the toughness 
of Marines, the spirit among Marines, affiliation with the 
Marine Corps, and authority and consideration in the 
Marine Corps. Scales developed to provide scores an 
these factors are considered reliable, and should be 
useful in future studies of Marine-recruit attitudes and 
the relationship of these attitudes to posttraining effecti- 
veness criteria.—Journal abstract. 

11137. Carpenter, James B. Sensitivity of group job 
descri tions to possible inaccuracies in individual job 
descriptions. US AFHRL Technical Report, 1974(Mar), 
No. 74-6, 10 p.—Investigated the relative impact of 
dichotomized task performance data, compared to 
percent time-spent estimates, for Ss performing each task 
on -the group job descriptions determined through 
application of the comprehensive set of Occupational 
Data Analysis Programs. Findings suggest that in groups 
of 5 or more Ss, dichotomized task performance data is 
the most critical component in the resultant group job 

description. 

i 11138. Chalupa, B. (Purkyné U., Brno, Czechoslovak- 
ia) [The results of a psychological analysis of the work 
of research workers.] (Czec) Ceskoslovenska Psychologie, 
1973, Vol. 17(2), 125-142.—Investigated the activities of 
209 chemical and textile technical workers in 4 research 
institutes to determine the time spent in individual tasks. 
Data on the workers and their activities were obtained 
by questionnaires, by a battery of psychological tests, 
and by examination of results of the Ss’ work De, 
publications, reports, and patents). Work tasks were 
categorized as creative projects, management and admin- 
istrative tasks, preparatory work, and operational activi- 
ties. A correlation matrix of 33 variables produced 3 
main factors—Creative Thinking, Length of Practice, 
and Work Satisfaction—and the importance of the share 
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of these factors in the working task was determined. The 
relationship between individual working tasks and 
objective criteria was examined, and a positive correla- - 
tion was found between creative productivity and 
indicators of creative thinking. (Russian & English 
summaries)—T. Fisher. 

11139, Crocker, L. M. & Brodie, B. J. (U. Florida, 
Regional Rehabilitation Research Inst.) Development of 
a scale to assess student nurses’ views of the profes. 
sional nursing role. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 59(2), 233-235.—A sample of 488 
nursing students and 94 instructors rated the importance 
of each of 112 behaviors common to practicing nurses, A 
final scale was developed consisting of 60 items on which 
students shifted toward faculty views as class rank 
increased. Reliability computed for a cross-validation 
group was r = .89. Significant gains in student scores 
occurred as class rank increased, indicating that students 
adopt faculty professional views in direct relation to 
length of training —Journal abstract. 

11140. Dansereau, Fred; Cashman, James & Graen, l 
George. (State U. New York, School of Management, 
Buffalo) Expectancy as a moderator of the relationship 
between job attitudes and turnover. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 59(2), 228-229.— Tested the 
hypothesis that the strength of the predictive relationship 
of job attitudes on turnover is moderated by the 
expectancy of finding a comparable job. Tests were 
made separately with a sample of 222 office workers and 
a sample of 354 managers. Results, while supporting this 
hypothesis, show little enhancement of the typical 
relationship.—Journal abstract. 

11141. Geacintov, Tamara & Peavler, W. Scott. (Bel 
Telephone Lab., New Brunswick, N.J.) Pupillography in 
industrial fatigue assessment. Journal of A, (pplied Psycho- 
logy, 1974(Apr), Vol. 59(2), 213-216.— Conducted ^ 
experiment to assess pupil constriction as a reflection ^ 
fatigue in an industrial environment. Ss pe 
telephone operators who were participating in à SE ai 
an automated retrieval and display device (niet 
for directory assistance operation. Ss were tested E 
and after working on the traditional telephone bool » 
well as on the mechanical device. The testing cori 
of photographing the S’s pupil at a rate of 2 frames Se 
for 3 min. A significant difference was found in the m 


46 asures 
upil diameter between pre- and postwork me: 3 
ser lts indicate that the techni 


across work conditions. Resu ; els. 
fatigue levels. 


que may be useful for determining relative 
—Journal abstract. 


2 U. 

11142, Hamid, Paul N. & Stringfield, Paul A: 

Waikato, Hamilton, New Zealand) Like Su wech 

field test of belief-congruence. New Zealandi perfor 

gist, 1973(Oct), Vol. 2(2), SE Wi 
backgrounds in sales to 


mance of 53 life insurance salesmen o 6 back- 
clients of the same e theory 

grounds. Strong support of the belief-congruerm iy 10 
was obtained with salesmen selling predomi? For 4 of 
clients of their own or lower occupational status. ificanlly 
the 6 occupational groups salesmen sold sign an did 
lient status group icit. 

ups. 
lief-cong" 


more insurance to their own cli 
salesmen of the other occupational gro 
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theory and for the prediction of selling performance are 
discussed. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

11143. Latham, Gary P. & Kinne, Sydney B. (Weyer- 
haeuser Co., Tacoma, Wash.) Improving job performan- 
ce through training in goal setting. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1974(A pr), Vol. 59(2), 187-191.—Examined 
the generality of goal-setting theory to an industrial 
setting. 20 pulpwood-logging operators were matched 
and randomly assigned to either a l-day training 
program in goal setting or à control group. Measures of 
production, turnover, absenteeism, and injuries were 
collected for 12 consecutive wks. Analyses of variance 
indicated that goal setting can lead to an increase in 
production and a decrease in absenteeism.—Journal 
abstract. 

11144. Locke, Edwin A. & Whiting, Roman JHC 
Maryland, Coll. of Business & Management) Sources of 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction among solid waste 
management employees. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 59(2), 145-156.—Interviewed a national 
random sample of 911 employees in the solid waste 
management industry concerning their job attitudes. 
While white-collar employees were more satisfied with 
their jobs than were blue-collar employees, both the 
latter and the secretarial employees were more satisfied 
than were employees at the same job levels in other types 
of work. These differences are attributed to pay and 
work differences between solid waste management and 
other occupations. White-collar employees were more 
likely to derive satisfaction and dissatisfaction from 
intrinsic sources and less likely to derive them from 
extrinsic sources than were blue-collar workers. F. 
Herzberg's motivator-hygiene theory of attitudes was not 
supported by the data. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

; 11145, Orpen, Christopher & Madden, Alison. (U. 
Cape. Town, Rondebosh, South Africa) The relative 
contribution of content and context factors to job 
satisfaction among coloured factory workers. Journal of 
Behavioral Science, 1973, Vol. 1(5), 365-366.—Analysis 
of satisfaction ratings for 4 hygiene and 4 motivator job 
lege and a self-rating of overall job satisfaction from 
eeh hoyen that context or extrinsic 
E tan eas ‘much to job satisfaction as content 
dn € factors. The difference between these results 
p those with other occupational groups is discussed in 

Sr of A. H. Maslow’s need hierarchy model. 
TON ac mid eed We Caps own south 
Journal of Psych Ze isis EE 
Posed that Ser SE E Vol. 87(1), 3-8.—Pro- 
en ü ent factors in the work situation are more 

portant determinants of overall job satisfaction than 


c So d 
SE factors in work environments that provide 
ZE for the fulfilment of one’s major needs, but 


that See Rotors are more important in environments 
RES E groups of black South African factory 
CUTE ferent organizational levels (56 supervisors, 
fulfilment -minders, and 51 cleaners) were given a need- 
Ba E L. W. Porter, an index of job 
measure ar y A. Brayfield and H. Rothe, and a scale to 
TE SE Satisfaction with 4 content and 4 context 
fulfilment pa ts support the hypothesis; among the high- 
feno Supervisors, satisfaction with the content 
às more highly related to overall job satisfaction 
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than satisfaction with the context factors, but that the 
position was reversed among the low-fulfilment cleaners. 
—Journal abstract. 

11147. Reynolds, David K. & Kalish, Richard A. (U. 
Southern California) Work roles in death-related occu- 
pations. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
4(2), 223-235.—Considers that more occupations than 
generally realized require the worker to have contact 
with the dying, the dead, or the bereaved. Findings from 
broad, unstructured interviews with funeral directors, 
deputy coroners, and personnel on the terminal wards of 
a large hospital are presented in terms of job satisfaction, 
how professional and social relationships are affected by 
the nature of the job, attitudes toward death, and 
perceived professional and personal images. The oppor- 
tunity for "leeway" and the desire to provide service are 
major motivating factors for persons in these positions. 
The death-related professional, often fatalistic in his 
views of death, must live up to the social expectations for 
his performance, while simultaneously being à function- 
ing human being who must encounter death at a 
personal level and a businessman who must earn his 
living from working in a death-oriented profession. (15 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

11148. Sarveswara Rao, G. V. (Indian Inst. of Science, 
Bangalore) Perceived need satisfaction and importance 
of semi-skilled and unskilled personnel. Indian Manager, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 47-57.—Studied the determinants 
of perceived need satisfaction and the relative importan- 
ce of these factors to 75 semiskilled and 84 unskilled 
workers in a public industrial unit. Ss completed a 
demographic questionnaire and rated the importance, 
presence, and extent of 16 job characteristics and factors 
in relation to their current positions, These factors 
included achievement, responsibility, recognition, pro- 
motions, supervision, security, and status. Significant 
differences between the semiskilled and unskilled work- 
ers were found on 12 of the 16 job factors (e.g 
achievement, responsibility, independence, promotions, 
salary, the nature of the work itself, relationships with - 
co-employees, and company policies). Semiskilled work- 
ers appeared to be more satisfied with job conditions 
than unskilled workers in that they mentioned fewer 
need deficiencies. Correlation data indicate that there is 
a good deal of agreement between the 2 groups on the 
perceived importance of most job factors. Results do not 
support the 2-factor theory of job satisfaction as 
proposed by F. Hertzberg. (15 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

11149. Sorensen, James E. & Sorensen, Thomas L. (U. 
Denver, Coll. of Business Administration) The conflict 
of professionals in bureaucratic organizations. Adminis- 
trative Science Quarterly, 1974(Mar), Vol. 19(1), 98-106. 
—Administered a Likert-type scale to 37 partners, 48 
managers, 95 senior or supervisory accountants, and 84 
junior accountants in 24 branch offices of 4 national 
public accounting firms. Ss indicated level of agreement 
and disagreement with statements concerning specific 
behavioral incidents and attitudes towards incidents 
which would indicate professional vs bureaucratic 
orientation. Findings indicate that when professionals 
work in a professional-bureaucratic organization, con- 
flict and deprivation result with predictable conse- 
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quences such as job dissatisfaction and job migration. 
(24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11150. Wanous, John P. (New York U., Graduate 
School of Business Administration) A causal-correlation- 
al analysis of the job satisfaction and performance 
relationship. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 59(2), 139-144.—Gathered job satisfaction and 
performance data from about 80 newly hired female 
telephone operators after 1 and 3 mo work experience. 
This was not an experimental study, but tentative causal 
inferences were drawn from these longitudinal data by 
using a combination of cross-lagged and dynamic 
correlations. The overall relationship between satisfac- 

_ tion and performance was slightly positive, but the 
_ direction of causality was unclear. When job satisfaction 
was split into extrinsic and intrinsic components, the 
data suggest that performance causes intrinsic satisfac- 
tion and that extrinsic satisfaction causes performance. 
Both the type of job and the fact that these were new 
hires were offered as alternative explanations for these 
results, (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 


E Management & Leadership 


11151, Alexander, Joe. (Counseling & Growth Center, 
San Jose, Calif.) Life script awareness in career 
development. Training & Development Journal, 
1974(May), Vol. 28(5), 30-34.—Discusses the life-script 
awareness component of transactional analysis in terms 
of its implications for management career development. 
The childhood origins of the life script are considered, 
and examples of unspoken parental injunctions (e.g. 
“don’t be grown up”) which influence career develop- 
ment are presented. It is suggested that managers who 
are aware of life scripts can help subordinates examine 
inappropriate “scripty behaviors” and provide better 
career counseling. Written sources and workshops for 
learning about transactional analysis are mentioned —A. 
Olson. 
11152. Kunczik, Michael. [ASo (LPC) values in a 
contingency model for effective leadership: A critical 
overview, and a proposal of an alternative 
interpretation.] (Germ) Kölner Zeitschrift für Soziologie 
und Sozialpsychologie, 1974(Mar), Vol. 26(1), 115-137. 
—Discusses F. Fiedler theory of leadership effective- 
ness (1967), which relates effective leadership to the 
leader's personality. Situations in which leaders achieve 
their position mostly by fiat of management or accepta- 
bility by the workers are considered. Leadership style 
depends on ASo value (assumed similarity between 
opposites or least preferred coworker value). The leader 
with a low ASo value will be task oriented. Methods of 
measuring ASo are considered, and an alterative way of 
evaluating leader potential through his responses to new 
situations is offered.—5S. Adams. 
11153. Weinstein, Alan G. & Srinivasan, V. (Carnegie- 
Mellon U., Graduate School of Industrial Administra- 
tion) Predicting managerial success of Master of 


Business Administration (MBA) graduates. Journal of 


Applied Psychology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 59(2), 207-212. 
—Made predictions of the annual compensation of 136 
alumni of a graduate management program by using 
years of work experience, graduate grades, and data 
obtained prior to graduate school admission. Stepwise 
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multiple regression analyses revealed that work experien- 
ce was more predictive of staff than line compensation, 
After adjusting for the effect of work experience, 
graduate grades were significantly correlated to both line 
and staff earnings, though the incremental predictive 
validity was much higher for line managers. Several 
pregraduate academic and nonacademic variables were 
also significant predictors. Results support the ability to 
predict managerial compensation prior to career and 
graduate school entry.—Journal abstract. 


Organizational Structure & Climate 


11154. King, Albert S. (Kansas State U.) Expectation 
effects in organizational change. Administrative Science. 
Quarterly, 1974(Jun), Vol. 19(2), 221-230.—Reports an 
experiment conducted at 4 plants owned by the same 
company during a 12-mo period in which managers were 
given artificial reports about previous findings obtained 
in implementing job enlargement and job rotation 
programs. Led to expect higher productivity as a result of 
these organizational innovations, the managers increased 
their plant output during the experiment period. Analysis 
of the results of an experiment in which expectations are 
controlled separates the effects of organizational innova- 
tion from those due to managers' expectations and shows 
that managers' expectations are more important sources 
of variation than the innovation itself. It is concluded 
that without some means for the systematic assessment 
of expectancy effects, it is impossible to determine 
whether results in organizational innovations are due to 
the innovations themselves or to the correlated expecta- 
tions of managers who implement the organizational 
change.—Journal abstract. 

11155. Turcotte, William E. (U.S. Naval War College, 
Newport, R.I.) Control systems, performance, a 
satisfaction in two state agencies. Administrative B 
Quarterly, 1974(Mar), Vol. 19(1), 60-73.—Compared 2 
large state agencies (liquor monopolies) with SE 
neous output measures over a 2-yr period. Sustaine en 
performance was found in the agency in which on 
executive and legislative branches held precise E: S 
mance expectations for the agency over time, a 
expectations were demanding, widely understood 
frequently adjusted output targets; and (c) men high 
control system emphasized and helped pU. a 
output. High manager dissatisfaction was Se high 
various individual measurements, together wi Lower 
manager motivation and high unit perfo mbiguity 
performance was found where (a) there was à 
between social and economic objectives, 
targets were not the primary objective, STR 
control system emphasized error avoidance. i 
emphasis on error avoidance was not, howeve accuracy: 
ted with a stronger perceived need for the lower 
Relatively higher manager satisfaction SH variables 
performing agency, on commonly researche to accep! 
was not associated with greater willingness 
increased future effort.—Journal abstract. 
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11156. Reitman, Julian. (United A vole d 

Norden Div., Norwalk, Conn.) The engin Sm & 
simulation. ZEEE Transactions on Systems, 
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Cybernetics, 1974(Mar), Vol. 4(2), 208-213.—Engineers 
involved in the design and analysis of complex systems 
can use computer simulation as a systems analysis and 
synthesis tool. Discrete-event simulation, coupled with 
dynamic display while the model runs on the computer, 
provides new opportunities for insight into complex 
systems. One higher-order simulation language, the 
General Purpose Simulation System (GPSS), was used as 
a foundation upon which were added data bases, human 
interactivity, and display graphics. Through the use of 
these additions, the user can dynamically interact with 
the system being simulated. While the simulation is in 
progress, a series of pictorial representations of the 
system are presented. These may be stopped, restarted 
with new data, or continued at the user’s command. To 
extend the simulation capability to include continuous 
system aspects, GPSS was coupled to a high-order 
continuous simulation language, Continuous System 
Modeling Program (CSM P).—Journal abstract. 

11157. Askren, William B.; Korkan, Kenneth D. & 
Watts, George W. (Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Human Resources Lab., O.) Human resources sensitivi- 
ty to system design tradeoff alternatives: Feasibility 
test with jet engine data. US AFHRL Technical Report, 
1973(Nov), No. 73-21, 37 p .—Investigated the feasibility 
of developing design option decision trees to a level of 
detail which shows hardware involved in “on-aircraft” 
maintenance and the feasibility of measuring the 
sensitivity of human resources data to design tradeoff 
problems depicted in these trees. The approach included 
expanding a portion of an earlier developed aircraft jet 
engine tree, selecting tradeoff problems from the 
expanded tree for sensitivity analysis, and collecting 
psychometric data from experienced jet engine mechan- 
ics regarding this sensitivity. 5 design option decision 
trees were developed for turbofan jet engines. 8 turbofan 
tradeoff problems were evaluated for affect on human 
GE The factors of training and experience and 
e DN of troubleshooting time were affected by choice 

design option in 6 of the 8 tradeoff problems. Ease of 
ZE was affected in 5 problems and complexity 
diet Cun peaa in 2 problems. Crew size and job 
Ger ere each affected in 1 problem.—Journal 
J zë | a Beazley, William; Swanson, James M. & Allan, 
na n J. (U. Texas, Austin) An interactive interdiscipli- 

ry, on-line graphics system for presenting and 
Re directed graphs. Behavior Se Me- 
— Desert mentation, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 213-218. 
s an interactive graphics system implemented 
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the control function. 4 levels of evaluation and problem 
solution criteria are defined: (a) revising the present 
manual procedures, (b) using the graphic procedures 
with an electronic pocket calculator for some functions, 
(c) using a table computer for all calculations, and (d) 
developing the use of the table computer for remote 
input, output, and control functions. The investigation of 
(b) is recommended because of cost, efficiency, and field 
factors.—English abstract. : 

11160. Cowen, Sandra & Rummler, Geary A. (Praxis 
Corp., Morristown, N.J.) The management of change: 
Preparing for automation. Training & Development 
Journal, 1974(May), Vol. 28(5), 42-47.— Presents guideli- 
nes for "human engineers" to manage changes in 
employees necessitated by changes in the organization's 
mechanical or electrical systems (e.g., introduction of an 
assembly line). A model for understanding and utilizing 
employees in change situations is proposed, based on the 
behavioral model which considers both human perfor- 
mance and the performer's environment as components 
of a performance system. 5 elements of this system are 
discussed—the job situation, the performer, the response 
of the performer, consequences of this response to the 
performer, and feedback received by the performer. An 
example of the use of the performance model to analyze 
employee changes required by automation is presented. 
It is suggested that managers should analyze the required 
performer changes before implementing a new "machine 
system."—4A. Olson. 

11161. Doutriaux, Jéróme & Lavi, Abrahim. (U. 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) An evolutionary approach to 
process control with application to lithography. JEEE 
Transactions on Systems, Man, & Cybernetics, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 4(2), 176-185.—Suggests that complete automation 
is undesirable, and proposes an evolutionary approach to 
process control. The successive stages of growth of the 
control system are described, from a totally human- 
controlled process to a greater degree of automation. A 
man-machine control of a lithography printing press is 
presented. Instead of proposing a new kind of automatic 
controller intended to eliminate the human operator, 
cooperation between the pressman and the computer 
control system is advocated in order to use their 
complementary characteristics. An application of the 
approach on a computer-based model of a press and a 
discussion of the results obtained by experienced 
pressmen are given.—Journal abstract. 

11162. Eason, K. D. (Loughborough U. of Technolo- 
gy, England) The manager as a computer user. Applied 
Ergonomics, 1974(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 9-14.—As part of a 
larger survey of “naive” computer users—persons who 
make use of computer systems without being computer 
experts—60 managers, 34 specialists, and 49 clerks using 
17 different computer systems were interviewed. Manag- 
ers were questioned as to the form of man-computer 
interaction they employed, benefits derived, and prob- 
lems encountered. Forms of interaction ranged from 
regular receipt of standard printouts to the use of a 
teletype or visual display unit for data interrogation or to 
simulate the consequences of possible decisions. Results 
show that standard outputs often contribute little to the 
manager's work because they cannot respond to changes 
in his information needs. The more complex forms of 
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interaction are more flexible and can make a much 
Breater contribution. However, the complexity of the 
interaction can be a major obstacle to effective use of the 
System by a busy manager, and advanced Systems are 
often underutilized.—Journal abstract. 

11163. Edwards, Elwyn & Lees, F. P. (Loughborough 
U. of Technology, England) The influence of the 
process characteristics on the role of the human 
Operator in process control. Applied Ergonomics, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 21-25.— Stresses the importance, in 
the design of a process control System using an on-line 
computer, of a definition of the total control task and of 
an appropriate allocation of function between the human 
operator and the machine. Both the nature of the total 
lask and its subdivision depend very much on the 
process characteristics, which vary widely between 
different processes. The functions normally performed 
by a process control computer are described and those 
consequently left to the operator are defined. The wide 
variety of the operator's functions and the implications 
of this for studies of the operator's performance and for 

the design of the man-machine interface are emphasized. 

(I5 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11164. Feuge, Robert L.; Charles, John P. & Miller, 
Ralph. Feasibility of automated adaptive GCA Controller 
Training System. NA VTRAEQUIPCEN: USN Training 
Equipment Center Technical Report, 1974(Apr), No. 73-C- 
0079-1, 87 p.—Analysis indicates that the technology for 
automatic speech recognition and understanding is 
adequate to warrant design and construction of a 
feasibility demonstration model for the precision ap- 
proach radar phases of Ground Controlled Approach 
controller training. The System would convert student 
Speech into functional radar “commands” and would 
include objective student performance measures, 

11165. George, Clay E. & Dudek, Richard A. 
Performance, recovery and man-machine effectiveness: 
Final report on a basic research Program under Project 
Themis. U.S. Army Human Engineering Laboratory 
Technical Memorandum, 1974(Apr), No. 9-74, 71 p. 
— Presents a review of 5 yrs of research on the problem 
of continuous operations; performance changes were 
evaluated in vibrating and heated environments, under 
varying organizational structures and for different 
work-rest schedules. Physiological Tesponses were stu- 
died for various work periods, work-rest Schedules, heat 

levels, and organizational roles. 

11166. Harper, Walter R. (Anacapa Sciences Inc., 
Santa Barbara, Calif.) Human factors in command and 
control of the Los Angeles Fire Department. Applied 
Ergonomics, 1974(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 26-35.— Discusses a 
case study of human factors in command and control for 
the Los Angeles Fire Department. The case involved 
transfer from a manual dispatch system involving 3 
geographic areas of metropolitan Los Angeles to one 
central computer-aided command and control System. 
Comments are made on console mock-ups, environmen- 
al factors in the Control Center, and placement of the 
onsoles. 

11167. Hartley, James; Burnhill, Peter & Fraser, 
usan. (U. Keele, England) Typographical problems of 
jurnal design. Applied Ergonomics, 1974(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 
»-20.—Compared the effectiveness of an article set in 
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the old and in the revised typographical format of 
Programmed Learning and Educational Technology. Re- 
sults of tests with 52 university undergraduates show no 
significant differences in reading speed, comprehension, 
scanning scores, or preferences. Some implications for 
journal design and research are considered.—Journal 
abstract. 

11168. Lawrence, A. C. Human error as a cause of 
accidents in gold mining. Journal of Safety Research, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 6(2), 78-88.—Describes a theoretical 
model relating human error to accidents in underground 
mining. The model focuses attention, not necessarily on 
the victim of an accident, but on 1 or more participants 
to whom error could be attributed. Documentary 
evidence on 405 underground accidents that resulted in 
424 fatalities was studied and classified in terms of the 
model. Analysis showed a total of 794 errors, the most 
dominant of which were failures to perceive warnings of 
danger (36%) and underestimations of hazard (25%). The 
probability of perceptual error was greatest when the 
warning was a composite one rather then a single audible 
or visual stimulus, when the participant was of supervisor 
level, and when underground tramming operations were 
involved.—Journal abstract. 

11169. Orcutt, James D. & Anderson, Ronald E. 
(Florida State U.) Human-computer relationships: Inter- 
actions and attitudes. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 219-222.—Re- 
ports an exploratory study of human-computer relation- 
ships which utilizes gaming techniques. Attention is 
given to the conceptualization and measurement of 
human reactions and interactions; an attempt is made to 
investigate differentials between human-human and 
human-computer relationships. 

11170. Oren, Shmuel S. (Xerox Palo Alto Research 
Center, Calif.) A mathematical theory of man-machine 
text editing. /EEE Transactions on Systems, Man, & 
Cybernetics, 1974(May), Vol. 4(3), 258-267.— Presents a 
model which assumes an abstract system is characterized 
by a set of parameters such as insert and delete rates. 
This model is used to derive the optimal operation 
strategy for a system and the expected editing rate as à 
function of the document’s length and the parameters 
describing the work load and the system. Criteria are 
suggested for evaluating alternative text editing systems 
and for determining tradeoffs involved in designing such 
systems. f 

11171. Partridge, D. P. & James, E. B. (U. Nairobi, 
Computing Centre, Kenya) Natural information proces- 
sing. International Journal of Man-Machine Studies, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 205-235.— Describes a method of 
analyzing information based on theories about the way 
in which human beings tackle this problem. The method 
has been realized as a computer program and applied to 
the analysis of statements in a particular programing 
language. The application of an “intelligence modeling 
approach to statement analysis leads to interesting 
Possibilities particularly in connection with the correc- 
tion of inaccuracies, and it is suggested that such an 
“error-tolerant” interface could lead to more effective 
man-machine communication in the future. (60 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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11172. Rumar, Kare. (U. Uppsala, Sweden) Visibility 
distances with halogen and conventional headlights. 
Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1974, Vol. 15(1), 
21-25.—Compared halogen and conventional European 
high- and low-beam headlights in a series of field 
experiments. Halogen headlights offered longer visibility 
distances than the conventional headlights both when on 
high-beam without opposing light and when both 
opposing cars used low-beam. Small differences in such 
areas as aiming and atmosphere caused larger differ- 
ences in visibility distance than did the headlight system. 
—Journal abstract. 

11173. Styles, B. C. (U. Cambridge, Computer Lab., 
England) Describing music to a computer. International 
Journal of Man-Machine Studies, 1974(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 
125-134.—Reviews previous attempts at devising me- 
thods of encoding music for input to a computer. It is 
argued that, as models for implementation, these are 
usually inadequately specified or developed. A practica- 
ble standard is defined and illustrated. (18 ref) 

11174. Ullmann, Julian R. (National Physical Lab., 
Div. of Computer Science, Middlesex, England) A use of 
continuity in character recognition. JEEE Transactions 
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on Systems, Man, & Cybernetics, 1974(May), Vol. 4(3), 
294-300.—Notes that, within any given recognition class 
of handprinted characters, many pairs of characters are 
related to each other by continuous distortion. It has 
been usual to exploit this fact by using sequential 
recognition. techniques that would not work if the 
predominant distortions were discontinuous. A new and 
highly parallel method of exploiting continuity is 
introduced. This method is shown experimentally to 
yield lower error rates than a comparable method of 
recognition that does not take account of continuity. (25 
ref)—Journal abstract. 


11175. Waksman, Abraham. (Stanford Research Inst., 
Menlo Park, Calif.) The interface problem in interactive 
systems. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 235-236.—On-line computing 
implies a man-machine dialog. It could be considered as 
a communication channel with built-in constraints. The 
need to study in a systematic way how such constraints 
modify human behavior is stressed. Such studies will 
facilitate the needed specification for effective strategies 
in man-machine communication. 
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Aptitude Measures [See also Differential 
Aptitude Tests, General Aptitude Test 
Battery] 10324, 10394, 11054, 11058, 
11068, 11082 

Arachnida 9745, 10308 

Arapaho Indians [See American Indians] 
Architecture 10852 

Arithmetic [See Mathematicx Education] 
Arousal (Physiological) [See Physiologi- 
cal Arousal] 

Arousal (Sexual) [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 

Art 9917 

Arterial Pulse 9344 

Arthropoda [See Arachnida, Beetles, 
Cockroaches, Crabs, Crustacea, Moths] 
Articulation (Speech) 9044, 9046, 9066, 
10125, 10135, 10463 

Articulation Disorders [See also Stutter- 
158510100, 10451, 10457, 10461, 10509, 


Artificial Pacemakers 10793 
[See Architecture, Art, Literature, 
usic, Prose} 
ATO [See Art] 
enazim [S. i 
ferte [See Judaism] 
Asphyxia [See Anoxia] 
on Level 10494 
Pirations [See also Occupational i- 
Tations] 10181, 11115 sss 
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Assertiveness 894 
10724 1, 10156, 10565, 10578, 


Assessment [See Measurement 
Assistance (Social Behavior) 9881, 10780 
Paired Associate Learni P 


Associations ( 

A S SE) [See Gegen 

TE (Groups) [Sce Organiza- 

ie ee (Word) [See Word Associa- 

“ons| 

fons Colston pinche T 

ions, iati 

9161, 9197, 10340 Seel 

Asthma 10307, 10503, 1061 

10698, 10699, 10703 LU. 

iatric Hospitals 

eg Drugs [See p 
gs) 

Boe Drugs [See Tranquilizing 

Athéiosis 10506 

eg (Stereotaxic) [See Stereotaxic At- 

las] 


Atmospheric Conditions 9700, 9776, 9785 
Attack Behavior 9551, 9664, 9724, 9745 
Attainment (Achievement) [See Achieve- 


ment] 
A Suicide 10335, 10361, 10363, 
10373, 10384, 10417 
Attendants ) 10247 ; 
Attention [See also Moroni M 
lance] 8983, 9025, 9038, 9065, 9077, 
9090, 9121, 9132, 9199, 9214, 9242, 9253, 
9696, 9781, 9786, 9789, 9794, 9799, 9852, 
10056, 10340, 10510, 10653, 10828, 
10933, 10989, 11017, 11048, 11064 
Attitude 9890, 10010, 10060, 
10061, 10073, 10081, 10923, 10976, 11031 
Measurement 


Attitude ren 10080, 10083, 
79, 10994, 111 
ie M on 
5, 11004, ] 
10085, 1089: 10020; 1005 


10075, 10083 11142 

1 j 

ides [Sec Also Related Terms] 9934, 
id 9974, 10086, 10091, 10097, 


10104, E: 
traction (Interpersonal) [See Interper- 
Së Acte, 9278, 9932, 10052, 


also Audiotapes, Television, Videotapes) 
9879 
11044 

A Instruction , 
‘Audition [See Auditory qmm 
5 Discrimination, P Discrimina- 
pu 9038, 9055. D 9289, 9719, 9760, 
9819, 10132, 10143, 11041 0039, 9048, 


Auditory 9326, 9333, 10428 
9061, 9067, 9319, HS. Delayed Audito- 


ry Feedba zation 9063, 9065, 9775 


TA 


also Attention, 
et 10, 19G 14 


| | Bargaining 9999, 10017, 10039, 10069 
Barometric Pressure [See Atmospheric 
|) Conditions] 

Basal Ganglia [See Amygdaloid Body, 
| Caudate Nucleus] 

|| Basal Readers [See Reading Materials] 
Bayes Theorem [See Statistical Probabil- 


ity] 
Beetles 9681 
| Behavior Change 8878, 9136, 10245 
{Behavior Disorders [See Alcoholism, 
| Antisocial Behavior, Attempted Suicide, 
[Child Abuse, Crime, Deception, Drug 
Abuse, Drug Addiction, Heroin Addic- 
tion, Homicide, Juvenile Delinquency, 
| Korsakoffs Psychosis, Rape, Recidivism, 
Suicide, Tantrums, Theft 
Behavior Modification [See also Aversion 
Therapy, Behavior Therapy, Classroom 
||| Behavior Modification, “Contingency 
"Management, Implosive Therapy, Re- 
ciprocal Inhibition Therapy, Systematic 
Desensitization Sea) , Token Eco- 
nomy Programs] 10247, 10427, 10436, 
10541, 10582, 10584, 63, 10670, 
10682, 10685, 10694, 10697, 
10706, 10710, 10725, 10732, 
10742, 10750, 10751, 10810, 
10812, 10861, 11053 
Behavior Problems 10391, 10397, 10670, 
10682, 10697, 10710, 10737, 10751 
|| Behavior Therapy [See also Aversion 
Therapy, GE Therapy, Reciprocal 
Inhibition Therapy, Systematic Desensi- 
tization Therapy] 10459, 10536, 10566, 
(10568, 10591, 10659, 10660, 10665, 
10671, 10688, 10690, 10692, 10695, 
10704, 10705, 10715, 10726, 10728, 
10734, 10738, 10739, 10743, 10744, 
‘10745, 10746, 10749, 10752, 10753, 10756 
sd [See Also Related Terms] 8920, 


| Behavioral Sciences [See Social Sciences] 
Behaviorism 9133 
| Bekesy Audiometry [See Audiometry] 

|| Beliefs (Religion) [See Religious Beliefs] 
|) | Benadryl [See Diphenhydramine| 
V ] 
M Jed Gestalt Test 9927, 10394, 10441, 


Benzedrine [See Amphetamine] 
Bias (Response) [See Response Bias] 
Bilingualism 9195, 9252, 9889, 10936 
Binocular Vision 9090, 9092, 9106, 9109 
Biochemistry [See also Neurochemisti ] 
9368, 9483, 9488, 9492, 9498, 9539, 9575, 
10356 

Biofeedback 10698 

Biological Rhythms [See Animal Circadi- 
an Rhythms] 

Birds [See also Chickens, Pigeons] 9606, 
|] 9736, 9748 

|| Birth [See also Premature Birth] 10306 
Birth Control [See also Tubal Ligation] 


mens, Epilepsy, Epileptic Seizures, 
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Blood and Lymphatic Disorders [See 
Anemia, Hemophilia, Leukemias] 
Blood Cells [See Leucocytes] 
Blood Coagulation Disorders [See Hemo- 
hilia| 
d Chicos [See Blood Sugar] 
Blood Plasma [See also Blood Serum] 
9483, 9536, 10275, 10365, 10614, 10617 
Blood Platelets 10353 
Blood Pressure [See also Systolic Pres- 
sure] 9353, 10404, 10667 
Blood Pressure Disorders [See Hyperten- 
sion] 
Blood Serum 9386, 10528 
Blood Sugar 9385, 9512 
Blood Volume 9344, 9371 
Blue Collar Workers [See also Unskilled 
Industrial Workers} 11144, 11145, 11148 
Body Fluids [See Blood, Blood Plasma, 
Blood Serum, Cerebrospinal Fluid, Mu- 
cus, Urine] 
Body Height 9831, 10072 
Body Image 10145, 10287, 10372 


Body Language 10109, 10131 
T: ture [See also Therm- 


Body 
oregulation (Body)] 9019, 9395, 9530 
Body Types [See GE ] 
Body Weight [See also Obesity] 9279, 
9391, 9450, 9469, 9480, 9530, 9531, 9533, 
9578, 9624, 9767, 9829, 9831, 9894, 
10576, 10649 
Book 8901, 8903, 8925, 8926, 9782, 
10246, 10252, 10558, 10563, 10586, 
10775, 10780, 10957, 10974, 11089 
Books 9998 
Borderline Mentally Retarded [See Slow 
Learners] 
Boredom 9799 

[See Middle Class] 
Brain [See also Amygdaloid Body, Cau- 
date Nucleus, Cerebellum, Cerebral 
Cortex, Corpus Callosum, Diencephal- 
on, Frontal Lobe, Geniculate Bodies 
(Thalamus) Hippocampus, Hypothala- 
mus, Limbic System, Vr RE GS 
Motor Cortex, Occipital Lobe, tic 
Chiasm, Parietal Lobe, Reticular For- 
mation, Telencephalon, Temporal Lobe, 
Thalamus, Visual Cortex] 9342, 9432, 
9783, 9844 
Brain Ablation [See Brain Lesions] 
Brain Damage [See also Brain Lesions, 
H poama Lesions] 10306, 10377, 
10502, 10519 
Brain Damaged [See also Minimally 
Brain Damaged] 10510, 10513, 10514, 
10518, 10798, 10819 
Brain Disorders [See also Alcohol Intoxi- 
cation, Alzheimers Disease, Aphasia, 
Athetosis, Brain Damage, Brain Lesions, 
Brain Neoplasms, Cerebral Palsy, Cere- 
brovascular Accidents, Delirium Tre- 
Hy- 


Brain Maps [See Stereotaxic Atlas] 
Brain Metabolism [See Neurochemistry) 
Brain Neoplasms 10467, 10474 

Brain Stem [See Reticular Formation] 
Brain Stimulation [See also Chemical 
Brain Stimulation, Electrical Brain Stim- 
ulation, Spreading Depression] 9394, 
9457, 9472 

Brain Weight 9378 

Breeding (Animal) [See Animal Breed- 


ing] 

Brief. Psychotherapy 10562, 10564, 10573 
Brightness Perception 9083, 9084, 9097, 
9475, 9777 

Budgets [See Costs And Cost Analysis] 
Bufotenine 9590 

Burns 10813 

Business 11013 

Business And Industrial Personnel [See 
also Blue Collar Workers, Clerical Per- 
sonnel, Management Personnel, Sales 
Personnel, Unskilled Industrial Work- 
ers] 11141, 11146 

Business Management 11153 

Business Students 11153 

Businessmen [See Business And Indus- 
trial Personnel] 

Buying [See Consumer Behavior] 


Calculus [See Mathematics Education] 
Canada 8924, 10213, 10906, 11009, 
11076, 11090 

Cancers [See Neoplasms] 

Cannabis [See Marihuana] 

Carbachol 9409, 9414, 9421, 9424 
Carbohydrate Metabolism 9545 
Carbohydrate Metabolism Disorders [See 
Diabetes] 

Carbohydrates [See Blood Sugar, Glu- 


cose, Sugars] 

Carbon Monoxide 9531 

Carcinomas [See Neoplasms] 

Cardiac Disorders [See Heart Disorders] 
Cardiac Rate [See Heart Rate] 
Cardiography [See Electrocardiography] 
Cardiovascular Disorders [See also Angi- 
na Pectoris, Cerebrovascular Accidents, 
Cerebrovascular Disorders, Heart Disor- 
ders, Hypertension, Ischemia, Myocar- 
dial Infarctions] 10328, 10501 
Cardiovascular System 9362 e 
Career Aspirations [See Occupational 
Aspirations} 
Career Choice [See 
Choice] S ` 
Career Goals [See Occupational Aspira- 
tions) 

Ge Guidance [See Occupational 
Guidance] d 
Career Preference [See Occupational 
Preference] 


Occupational 


9970, 10217 drocephaly, “Hypothalamus Lesions, ^ Careers [See Occupations 

Birth Order 9895, 9983, 10033, 10090, Korsakofig Psychosis, Organic Brain Gace Goldfish] : 

10170, 10304 Syndromes, Parkinsons Disease, Petit ^ Cartoons (Humor) 10134 

Birth Rites 9656, 9929 Mal Epilepsy, Presenile Dementia, Sen- Case History [See Patient EH 
Bisexuality 9961, 10764 ile Dementia] 10468, 10480, 10485, Case Report 10291, 10334, 10339, 10347, 
Bitterness [See Taste Stimulation] 10533 10368, 10384, 10390, 10415, 10447, 
Blacks [See Negroes] Brain Injuries [See Brain Damage] 10466, 10470, 10474, 10482, 10495, 
Bladder 9752 Brain Lesions [See also Hypothalamus 10500, 10509, 10523, 10525, 10533, 
Blind 10465, 10469, 10475, 10490, 10529, Lesions] 9415, 9417, 9423, 9430, 9432, 10560. 10572, 10586, 10633, 10676, 
10532, 11034, 11046, 11052 9433, 9434, 9437, 9440, 9441, 9442, 9444, 10685, 10692, 10693, 10694, 10697, 
Blood [See also Blood Plasma, Blood 9446, 9447, 9454, 9465, 9466, 9468, 9473, 10701, 10711, 10726, 10743, 10759, 


9474, 9475, 9476, 9477, 10470 


- 10780, 10796, 10808, 10859, 11049, 11064 
Brain Mapping [See Stereotaxic Atlas] 


Serum] 9506, 10485, 10521, 10642 1 
Caseworkers [See Social Workers] 


iv 


Castration [See Male Castration, Ovar- 
jectomy] 

Catalepsy 9511, 9534 

Catamnesis [See Posttreatment Follow- 


OP alc Schizophrenia 10320 
Catecholamines [See also Dopamine, 
Epinephrine, EE 9365, 
9381, 9453, 9543, 955 

Categorizing [See Classification (Cogni- 
tive Process)] = 
Catharsis 9963 

Cathexis 10145 

Catholicism (Roman) [See Roman Ca- 
tholicism] 

Cats 9289, 9307, 9310, 9311, 9338, 9383, 
9401, 9404, 9420, 9421, 9424, 9448, 9457, 
9472, 9500, 9507, 9527, 9553, 9561, 9581, 
9636, 9691, 9746, 9759, 9773, 9775 
Caucasians 9134, 9373, 9813, 9861, 9918, 
9920, 9928, 9936, 10023, 10050, 10071, 


10088, 10091, 10124, 10165, 10405, 
10908, 10953, 11008, 11024, 11028, 
11078, 11095 


Caudate Nucleus 9291, 9421, 9430, 9513 
Cells (Biology) [See also Auditory Neu- 
rons, Axons, Cones (Eye), Leucocytes, 
Motor Neurons, Neurons, Sperm] 10512 
Central America 10153 
Central Nervous System [See also Amyg- 
daloid Body, Brain, Caudate Nucleus, 
Cerebellum, Cerebral Cortex, Corpus 
Callosum, Diencephalon, Extrapyrami- 
dal Tracts, Frontal Lobe, Geniculate 
Bodies (Thalamus), Hippocampus, Hy- 
pothalamus, Limbic System, Mesence- 
phalon, Motor Cortex, Neural Analyz- 
ers, Occipital Lobe, Optic Chiasm, Parie- 
tal Lobe, Reticular Formation, Telence- 
phalon, Temporal Lobe, Thalamus, Vis- 
ual Cortex] 9114, 9151, 9365, 9596 
Central Nervous System Disorders [See 
also Alzheimers Disease, Aphasia, Athe- 
tosis, Brain Damage, Brain Disorders, 
Brain Lesions, Bram Neoplasms, Cere- 
bral Palsy, Cerebrovascular Accidents, 
Chorea, Delirium Tremens, Epilepsy, 
Epileptic Seizures, Huntingtons Chorea, 
SE Hypothalamus Lesions, 
Korsakoffs Psychosis, Organic Brain 
Syndromes, Parkinsons Disease, Petit 
Mal Epilepsy, Presenile Dementia, Sen- 
ile Dementia] 9537 
Central Nervous System Drugs [See CNS 
cee ng Drugs} 
CER (Conditioning) [See Conditioned 
Emotional Responses] 
Cerebellar Cortex [See Cerebellum] 
Cerebellar Nuclei [See Cerebellum] 
Cerebellopontie Angle [See Cerebellum] 
Cerebellum 9535, 9536, 10467 
Cerebral Cortex [See also Amygdaloid 
ody, Caudate Nucleus, Corpus Callo- 
Sum, Frontal Lobe, Hippocampus, Lim- 
I5 System, Motor Coes Occipital 
obe Parietal Lobe, Temporal Lobe, 
con Cortex] 9431, 9464 
Gel Dominance [See also Lateral 
Se 9055, 9213, 9293, 9300, 
Gi 0, 9800, 10502, 10792 
Ce iral Lesions [See Brain Lesions] 
rebral Palsy 9350, 10506, 10530, 10844 
Tebral Vascular Disorders [See Cere- 
Tovascular Disorders 
104ebrospinal Fluid 9553, 10297, 10485, 
86, 10521, 10619 
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Cerebrovascular Accidents 10347 7 
Cholinergic Drugs [See also Drog 
See ` EE 9536; osea Pae KK 
Cerebrum Affecting Drugs [See Chlor- Cholinesterase 9342 [ 


er [See Personality] 
Character Development [Bee Personality 
Development] 
Character Disorders [See Personality 
Disorders] 
Character Formation [See Personality 
Development] 
Character Traits [See Personality Traits} 
Chemical Brain Stimulation 939), 9399, 
9401, 9409, 9411, 9412, 9414, 9418, 9421, 
9424, 9427, 9428, 9435, 9438, 9439, 945], 
9453, 9455, 9456, 9464, 9505, 9577, 9582. 
Chemical Elements [See also Cobalt, 
Lithium, Metallic Elements, Ni 
Oxygen, Potassium, Sodium] 9514 
Chemistry [See Biochemistry, Neuro- 
chemistry] 

8997 


Chemoreceptors 

Ve [See Drug Therapy] 
Chest [See Thorax] 

Cheyenne Indians [See American Indi- 
Chickens 9331, 9480, 9547, 9641, 9719 
9748 

Child Abuse 10407, 10728, 10759 

Child Day Care 10241, 10766, 10827 
Child Psychiatry 10231, 10551, 10731 


Child [See also Play 
Therapy] 10541, 10579, 10729 
See Birth] 
[See also Earl 
Childhood Development, Infant 


opment, Neonatal Devel ment] 9782, 


, 10729, 11071, 1108 
9801, 9870, 9885 Na 


Phy oss [Sce Childhood 
Schizophrenia] 


E 10659, 
1061 , 
i (043, 11052 
10867, UE Games 993 
Chimpanzees 9694, 9753 
Od 9503, 9515, 9538, 9574, 


10619, 10687 Le 8984, 9186, 9271, 9286 
C063 9918, 10043 
9793, 9918, 10043 


Choline 9535, 9536 

line Chloride ‘See Choline} 
Cholinergic {ing Drugs [See also 
Scopolamine] 9392, 9564, 10651 


Sl 9116, 9143, 9160, 9166, 91M, 
9668, 9675, 9688, 9697, 


CIA) 
Ces en d 
1, 9188, 9190, 9191, 

9149, 9158, 916) Rat? HA 


| Clinical Methods Training [See also 
4 Counselor Education, Psychiatric Train- 
ing, Psychotherapy pao 10247, 
10354 


, 10265, 10540, 10569, 10604, 
10682, 10685, 10725, 10750, 10891 
Clinical Psychologists 10198, 10207, 
10248 
Clinics [See Psychiatric Clinics] 


Clothing Fashions 9910, 10058 

Cluster Analysis 8878, 8960, 8962 

Clustering [See Cluster Analysis] 

CNS Affecting Drugs [See also Amobar- 

bital, Amphetamine, Chlorpromazine, 

CNS Stimulating Drugs, Dextroamphe- 

tamine, Haloperidol, Methampheta- 

mine, Methylphenidate, Pentylenetetra- 

zol, Pipradrol, Scopolamine] 9479, 9541, 

9543, 9596 

CNS Depressant Drugs [See Amobarbi- 

tal, Chlorpromazine, Haloperidol, Sco- 
olamine] 

NS Stimulating Drugs [See also 
Amphetamine, Dextroamphetamine, 
Methamphetamine, Meth D Ss 
Pentylenetetrazol, Pipradrol] 84, 9497, 
9573, 9590 
Coaches [See Teachers] 

Coalition Formation 9999, 10039 

Cobalt 9394 

Cocaine 9497, 9648, 10643 

Cochlea 9048, 9288, 9289, 9290, 9295, 
9297, 9764 

Cockroaches 9487 
Coeds [See College Students] 
Coeducation 11025 
SEN EE Ability 9136, 9880, 10936, 


Cognitive Complexity 10032, 10068, 
11083 We 


Cognitive Development (See also Intel- 
lectual Development, Language Devel- 
opment, Perceptual Development] 9614, 
9801, 9806, 9811, 9814, 9820, 9821, 9823, 
9826, 9832, 9838, 9840, 9841, 9843, 9844, 
9845, 9855, 9858, 9909, 10442, 10534, 
10866 
Cognitive Discrimination 9144, 9164, 
9194, 9787, 9793, 9911, 10126 
Cognitive Dissonance 10060 
Cognitive Mediation 9023, 9132, 9187, 
9264, 9300, 9820 
Cognitive Processes [See also Abstrac- 
tion, Anagram Problem Solving, Associ- 
ative Processes, Choice Behavior, Classi- 
fication (Cognitive Process), Cognitive 
Discrimination, Cognitive Mediation, 
Concept Formation, Connotations, Con- 
textual Associations, Decision Making, 
Divergent Thinking, Group Problem 
Solving, Imagination, Inference, Logical 
Thinking, Problem Solving, Reasoning] 
8993, 9009, 9101, 9113, 9122, 9124, 9127, 
9128, 9130, 9155, 9157, 9169, 9172, 9178, 
9179, 9183, 9184, 9201, 9202, 9231, 9236, 
9258, 9263, 9267, 9285, 9452, 9504, 9525, 
9822, 9854, 10019, 10274, 10490, 10981, 
11018 Is i 
Cognitive Style [See also Cognitive 
Com iex 9130, 9376, 9873, 9946, 
10941, 10971 
Cohesion (Group) [See Group Cohesion] 
Coitus [See Sexual Intercourse (Human)] 
Coitus (Animal) [See Animal Mating 
Behavior] 
Cold Effects 9472, 9715 
Colitis [See Ulcerative Colitis] 


Collaboration [See Coo 
Collective Behavior 
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ration] 
2, 9998, 10046, 
10670 


College Academic Achievement 10512, 


10948, 10955, 10991, 10995, 11005, 
11020, 11030, 11068, 11085 


College Degrees [See Educational De- 
'ees 
ce Major [See Academic Specializa- 


tion. 
| Students [See also Graduate 

Students, Junior College Students, Medi- 
cal Students, Postgraduate Students] 
9875, 9945, 9952, 10207, 10358, 10537, 
10763, 10878, 10880, 10882, 
10894, 10912, 
10929, 10947, 
10955, 10991, 
10997, 11006, 
, , 11026, 
11057, 11063, 11076, 11086, 11113, 11124 
College Teachers 10880, 10882, 10886, 
10888, 10918, m 
Colleges 10187, 10869, 10912 
Colon Disorders [See Ulcerative Colitis] 
Color [See also Hue] 9801, 9849, 10115 
Color Perception 9083, 9103, 9132, 9623, 
9706, 9911 
Commerce [See Business] 
Communes [See also Kibbutz] 9952 
Communication (Privileged) [See Privi- 
leged Communication] 
Communication (Professional) [See Sci- 
entific Communication] 
Communication Systems 10042, 10101 
Communication [See Also Related 
Terms] 10121 
Communications Media [See also Audio- 
E Audiovisual Communications 

ledia, Books, Magazines, Mass Media, 
Telecommunications Media, Television, 
Videotapes] 9042, 9972 
Communities [See also Communes, Kib- 
butz] 10028 
Community Attitudes 9985 
Community Colleges [See Colleges] 
Community Facilities [See Community 
Mental Health Centers] 
Community Mental Health 10765, 10775 
Community Mental Health Centers 
10774, 10786, 10788, 10790, 10841 


Community Psychiatry 10220, 10765, 
10778, 10783, 10791 
Community Services [See also Communi- 


ty Welfare Services, Public Health Serv- 
ices] 10787 

Community Welfare Services 10765 
Comparative Psychology 8925, 9133, 
9169, 9275, 9607, 9734, 9759 

Competition 9548, 9549, 9739, 10015, 


10017, 10029, 10032, 10051, 10069, 
10094, 10098, 10940 

Complexity (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 
Complexity] 


Complexity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 

Complexity] 

SE (Task) [See Task Complexi- 
‘ompliance 10058, 10096 

Comprehension [See also Listening Com- 
rehension, Number Comprehension, 
eading Comprehension, Sentence 

Comprehension] 9138, 10102, 10138 

Compulsions 10328, 10413 


Compulsive Neurosis [See Obsessive 
Compulsive Neurosis] 


vi 


Computer Applications [See also Com- 
puter Assisted Diagnosis, Computer 
Assisted Instruction, Computer Simula- 
tion] 8876, 8879, 8884, 8885, 8887, 8888 
8889, 8890, 8892, 8894, 8899, 8900, 8904. 
8907, 8909, 8912, 8913, 8917, 8936, 8969, 


9048, 9308, 9326, 9336, 9697, 10039. 
10141, 11075, 11158, 11159 

er Assisted Diagnosis 9336, 
10269, 10836 
Computer Assisted Instruction 8876, 
10937, 10943, 10944, 10952, 10956, 
10959, 10960, 10977, 10978, 10979, 


10982, 11119, 11130, 11132 

Computer Programing Languages 889], 
8892, 8899, 8915, 8916 

Computer Programs [See Computer Soft- 
ware] 

Computer Simulation 8913, 9122, 9127, 
10102, 10937, 10952, 10956, 10959, 
10982, 11117, 11118, 11132, 11156 
Computer Software 8876, 8879, 8885, 
8887, 8889, 8890, 8892, 8899, 8906, 8907, 
8914, 8915, 8916, 8922, 8936, 8969, 9308, 
9697, 10101, 10942, 10960, 10978, 11102, 
11130, 11158, 11171, 11173 c 
Computers [See also Analog Computers, 
Digital Computers] 10977, 11130, 11162, 
11163, 11166, 11169 j 
Concept (Self) [See Self Concept 
Concept Formation 9665, 9814, 10425, 
10490, 11041 Ka i 
Concept Learning [See also Reversal 
Shift Learning) 9158, 9181, 9190, 9194, 
9196, 9781, 9832, 10437, 10976 
Concepts 9190, 11102 
Conceptualization [See Concept Forma- 
Don 

eet Emotional Responses 9519, 
9633, 9635, 9668 o 
Conditioned Reflex [See Conditioned 
Responses] 3 
Conditioned Responses [See also Condi- 
tioned Emotional Responses, Condi- 
tioned Suppression] 9166, 9174, 9224, 
9351, 9621, 9637 

Conditioned Stimulus 9143, 9449, 9622, 
9712 

Conditioned Suppression 9633, 9648, 
9659 1 
Conditioning [See also Avoidance Condi- 
tioning, Classical ‘Conditioning, Cont 
tioned Emotional Responses, Condi- 
tioned Responses, Conditioned Stimu- 
lus, Conditioned Suppression, | E 
Conditioning, Eyelid Conditioning, RD. 
erant Conditioning, Unconditioned TA 
sponses, Unconditioned Stimulus] 9124, 
9145, 9156, 9780 

Conditioning (Avoidance) [See 
ance Conditioning] h 
Conditioning (Classical) [See Classical 
Conditioning] č 
Conditioning (Escape) [See Escape Con 
ditionin, 1 - 
SE (Eyelid) [See Eyelid Condi 
tionin 

Steg (Operant) [See Operant 
Conditionin - 
Conditioning. d eral) [See Verbal Learn 


ing] 

E (Eye) 9761 $ 
Configentiality of reris tion [ 
leged Communication’ 

Conflict [See also Violence, War] 9285, 
9636, 9903, 9912, 9921, 9954, 1091 


Avoid- 


See Privi- 


Conflicts (Role) [See Role Conflicts] 
Conformity (Personality) 10011, 10062, 
10086 
Confusion (Mental) [See Mental Confu- 
sion 
pine Disorders 10483 
Congenitally Handicapped 9891 
Conjoint Therapy 10661, 10673, 10726 
Connotations 10115 
Consciousness Disturbances [See also 
Hypnosis, Insomnia,  Suggestibility] 
10330, 10521, 10633 
Consciousness States [See also Attention, 
Awareness, Monitoring, ` Vigilance, 
Wakefulness] 9135, 10330, 10521 
Conservation (Concept) 9802, 9825, 9838 
Consonants 9037, 9066, 10100, 10118, 
10457, 10526 
Consultation (Professional) [See Profes- 
sional Consultation] 
Consumer Behavior 9967, 11097 
Consumer Research [See Consumer Sur- 
veys] 
Consumer Surveys 10110 
Contextual Associations 9258 
Contingency Management [See also To- 
ken Economy Programs] 10657, 10694, 
10736, 10973, 10991, 11049 
Continuing Education [See Higher Edu- 
cation] 
Continuous Reinforcement [See Rein- 
forcement Schedules] 
Contour [See Form And Shape Percep- 
tion] 
Contraception [See Birth Control] 
Contraceptive Methods [See Birth Con- 
trol] 
Contribution (Professional) [See Profes- 
sional Contribution] 
Control (Locus of) [See Internal External 
Locus of Control] 
SEH (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Con- 
tro! 
Conversion Hysteria [See Conversion 
Neurosis] 
Conversion Neurosis 10309, 10562, 10692 
Convulsions 9296, 9401, 9460, 9461, 
9478, 9500, 9550, 9581, 10291, 10617 
Cooperation 10015, 10026, 10029, 10032, 
10034, 10043, 10046, 10051, 10069, 
10094, 10098 
Coordination (Perceptual Motor) [See 
Perceptual Motor Coordination] 
Coping Behavior 8989, 9862, 9957, 10142, 
10300, 10397, 10501, 10612, 10818, 11024 
Copulation [See Sexual Intercourse (Hu- 
man)] 
Copsation (Animal) [See Animal Mating 
Behavior] 
Coronary Disorders [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders] 
Corpus Callosum 9470, 9471, 9475, 10470 
Correctional Institutions [See also Pris- 
ons] 10375, 10411, 10765, 10809, 10821 
Correlation (Statistical) [See Statistical 
Correlation’ 
Cortex (Cerebral) [See Cerebral Cortex] 
See (Motor) [See Motor Cortex] 

ortex (Visual) [See Visual Cortex] 
Cortical Evoked Potentials 9321, 9325, 
9329, 9527 
Corticoids [See Corticosteroids] 
Conicosteroids [See also Aldosterone, 
ggap o terone, Cortisone] 9351, 9381, 


Corticosterone 9345, 9483 
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Woar 10347 
Costs Cost Analysis 8914, 11 
Counselees [See Clients] KT 
Gomm - (Group) [See Group Counsel- 
Counseling [See Also Related Terms] 
8946, 10021, 10541, 10762, | 
10784, 10785, 10928, 11108 9 
Counselor Attitudes 10189, 10196 
Comet lor Characteristics 10232, 10683, 
Counselor Client Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 
Counselor Education 10190, 10199, 
10203, 10206, 10212, 10213, 10232, 
10235, 10254, 10257, 10260, 10262, 10263 
Effectiveness [See Counselor 


E [See Counselor 
Characteristics 


MS Role 10255, 10737, 10876, 
Coo 10146, 10203, 10206, 
Counselors [See also School Counselors] 
10190, 10243 


Counselor 
Characteristics] 
Counselor 


Courts [See Adjudication] 

Courtship (Animal) [See Animal Court- 
ship Behavior] 

Courtship (Human) [See Human Court- 


ship] 

Cribs 9611, 9732, 9741, 9757, 9777 
Cranial Nerves [See Olfactory Nerve] 
Craving [See Appetite] - 

Creative Writing [See Literature] 
Creativity 9877, 10054, 10171, 11014, 
11050, 11138 

Creativity Measurement 10163, 10167, 
10175, 11081 ] 
Crime [See also Homicide, Raj 


X E 
Male Criminals] 10025, d 
10321, 10371, ! 10386, 10401, 10402, 


10403, 10419 e 
Crippled [See Physically Handicapped] 


Crises [See Identity Crisis] 

Crisis ae 'o) [See Stress Reac- 
tions] [See icide P 
SC Flicker Fusion Threshold 9019, 


5 
Criti 0 
icon est [See Professional 
Criticism] 

Cultural 8938, 8952, 
$722, 9916, 9931, [DEUS 10335 

rowding de io 

Eun also Crabs] 5d 2 i 
Cues 9037, 9098, 9116, 9123, Sora 


9246, 9247, d 
HE ES Hae 9672, 9678, 9815, 9822 


9468, 96: 

Cultism Deprivation 9788, 10434, 10907, 
11084, 11134 

Cultural d Mental Retardation 
[See Ge? Mental Retardation] 
etural Test Bias 8952, 9927, 11084 a 
Culturally Disadvantaged [See 
Deprivation] 


vil 


Day Care 
Del 10534, 10891, 11033, 11097. 


Dying 9995, 10268, 10387, | 


/ 10303, 10313, 10324, 10395, 
10608, 10614, 10627, 10643, 
MUI | 10650, 10652, 10654, 10782 
| Depression (Spreading) [See Spreading 
| Depression] 
||! Depressive Reaction (Neurotic) 
du | Neurotic Depressive Reaction] 
| 4| Deprivation [See Cultural Deprivation, 
Food Deprivation, Sensory Deprivation, 
Sleep Deprivation, Social Deprivation, 
Social Isolation, Water De rivation] 
Depth Perception 9092, 9093, 9818 
Desensitization (Systematic) [See Sys- 
|| tematic Desensitization Thera y] 
| ign (Experimental) [See xperimen- 
||| tal Design] 
Design (Man Machine Systems) [See 


10406, 
10647, 


[See 


| Man Machine SE Design] 
2 
Developmental Age Groups [See Adoles- 
[See Age 
| Differences, Delayed Develo 
[See also Meno- 
Sd Puberty] 10193 


| Desipramine 95 
Wi Desirability (Social) [See Social Desira- 
bility] 
Desires [See Motivation] 
Detection (Signal) [See Signal Detection 
| (Perception)] 
cents, Adults, Aged, Children, Infants, 
Middle Aged, Neonates, Preschool Age 
Children, School Age Children, Young 
| Adults] 
| Developmental Differences 
ment, Pre- 
||| cocious Development, Sex Linked De- 
| velopmental Dilferences] 
Developmental Psychology [See Geron- 
| tology} 
Developmental Stages 
ion lant Behavior [See Antisocial Behay- 
ior 
Deviations 
Ton 
vices (Experimental) [See Apparatus’ 
Dexamphetamine [See Dees 


(Sexual) [See Sexual Devia- 


mine] 
Dexedrine [See Dextroamphetamine] 


Dexterity (Physical) [See Physical Dex- 
J| terity] 


5, 9430, 9479, 
508, 9513, 9516, 9526, 9529, 
0632 


Diabetes 9435 

Diacetylmorphine [See Heroin] 
|]. Diagnosis [See also Com uter Assisted 
i Diagnosis, Differentia. Diagnosis, 
| Echoencephalography, Electrocardiog- 


raphy, Electroencephalo; aphy, Electro- 
|| myogra by Galvanic Skin Response, 
edical Diagnosis, 


Plethysmography, 
Psychodiagnosis, Psychodiagnostic In- 
terview, Urinal sis] 10297, 10384, 10463, 
10471, 10489, 10499, 10531, 10541 
e [See also Nonstandard English] 
813 


Dialectics 10553 

Dialysis [See Hemodialysis] 
. Diazepam 9381, 9515, 9538, 9581, 9594, 
10613, 10617, 10631 
Diencephalon [See also Geniculate Bod- 
ies (Thalamus), EE Optic 
Chiasm, Thalamus] 9331, 9535 
Differential Aptitude Tests 11009 
Differential Diagnosis 10286, 
10345, 10359, 10535, 10614 
Differential Limen [See Thresholds] 
Differential Reinforcement 9274, 9366, 
623 


10320, 
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Digestive System [See Gastrointestinal 
System, Intestines, Liver, Taste Buds, 
Tongue] 

Digestive System Disorders [See Cirrho- 
sis (Liver), Gastrointestinal Ulcers, He- 
patitis, Liver Disorders, Ulcerative Coli- 
tis, Vomiting] 
Digit Span "Testing 10519 
Digital Computers 9315 

Digits (Mathematics) [See Numbers (Nu- 
merals)] 

Dilantin [See Diphenylhydantoin] 
Dilation (Pupil) [See pi Dilation] 
Diphenhydramine | 104 
Diphenyihydantoin 9533, 9581, 9582, 
10631, 10655 

Diphenylhydantoin Sodium [See Diphe- 
nylhydantoin] 

Directed Discussion Method 10991 
Disadvantaged 9858, 10230, 10373, 
10680, 10907, 10936, 10996, 11022, 
11058, 11084, 11095 

Discipline (Classroom) [See Classroom 


Discipline] 

SE (Cognitive) [See Cogni- 
tive Discrimination} 

Seg (Group) [See Group Discus- 
sion, 

Diseases [See Disorders] 

Dislike [See Aversion] 

Disorders [See Also Related Terms] 
10476, 10573 

Displays [See also Visual Displays] 8983 
Disposition [See EDEN 


Disruptive Behavior [See Behavior Prob- 
lems] 


Dissociative Patterns [See Amnesia] 

Dissonance (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 
Dissonance] 
Distance Discrimination [See Distance 


Perception] 
Perception [See also A parent 
9096, 9098, 9287, 9784, 


Distance] 9089, 
10423 
Distortion (Perceptual) [See Illusions 
(Perception)] 
Distractibility 9253, 10989 
Distress Calls (Animal) [See Animal 
Distress Calls] 
Dust Pe 9078 
bution (| See Frequenc 

Distribution] Sel EC 
Disturbed (Emotionally) [See Emotional- 
Dj Disturbed] 

uretics 9595 
Divergent Thinking 9805, 9816 
Divorced Persons 100: 
iness [See Vertigo] 


[See 
Dogs 9317, 9351, 9366, 9396, 9540, 
9723, 9759 B 


Dominance (Animal) [See Animal Domi- 

nance] 

Domine. E 10816 
mination uthoritarianism 

Dopa 9549, 9568 : 


ine 9291, 9411, 9421, 9516, D 
10297, 10619 de e 


Dream Antip 
is 10563 
Dream Content 9141 
zn im Interpretation [See Dream Analy- 
SI 
Dream Recall 10151, 10152 


viii 


Drinking (Alcohol) [See Alcohol Drink- 
ing Patterns] 
inking Behavior (Animal See Ani 
Drinking Behavior] ) [See Anima 
Drive [See Motivation] 
Driver Safety [See Hi hway Safety] 
Driving Behavior 9574. 11105 
SES [See also School Dropouts} 
Drug Abuse [See also Dru, Addiction, 
Heroin Addiction] 10384, 1 15, 10418, 
10622, 10625, 10664, 11019 
Drug Addiction [See also Heroin Addic- 
E 10396, 10609, 10622, 10628, 
106: 
Drug Administration Methods 9495, 
9502, 9507, 9559, 9589, 9593 
Drug Adverse Reactions 9537, 10347, 
10415, 10641, 10651 
Drug Dependency [See also Drug Addic- 
tion, Heroin Addiction] 9490, 9532 
Dosages 9512, 9530, 9547, 9565, 
9575, 9584, 9594, 10353, 10612, 10645 
Drug Effects [See also Dng Addiction, 
Drug Adverse Reactions, rug Depen- 
dency, Drug Sensitivity, Heroin Addic- 
tion, Side Éffects (Dru, )] 8990, 9305, 
9359, 9381, 9383, 9384, 9385, 9392, 9394, 
9395, 9399, 9401, 9411, 9414, 9438, 9456, 
9477, 9480, 9481, 9482, 9483, 9484, 9485, 
9486, 9488, 9489, 9490, 9491, 9492, 9493, 
9494, 9495, 9496, 9497, 9498, 9499, 9500, 
9501, 9503, 9504, 9505, 9506, 9507, 9508, 
9509, 9510, 9511, 9512, 9513, 9514, 9515, 
9516, 9517, 9518, 9519, 9520, 9522, 9524, 
9525, 9526, 9528, 9529, 9530, 9531, 9532, 
9533, 9535, 9536, 9538, 9539, 9540, 9541, 
9542, 9543, 9544, 9545, 9546, 9547, 9548, 
9549, 9550, 9551, 9552, 9553, 9554, 9555, 
9556, 9557, 9558, 9560, 9561, 9563, 9564, 
9565, 9567, 9568, 9569, 9570, 9571, 9572, 
9573, 9574, 9575, 9576, 9577, 9578, 9579, 
9580, 9581, 9582, 9583, 9584, 9585, 9586, 
9588, 9589, 9590, 9591, 9592, 9594, 9595, 
9596, 9917, 10313, 10353, 10365, 10492, 
10495, 10634, 10636 
Potentiation 9399, 9515, 9520, 
9529, 9574, 9582, 9586 
Drug Rehabilitation 10412, 10564, 10607, 
10609, 10622, 10628, 10629, 10630, 
10644, 10656, 10687, 10720, 10762 
Drug Sensitivity 9430 
Drug Therapy [See also Sleep Treatment] 
9515, 10273 10204. 10s, Toss, b 
8, 10609, 10610, > d 
pa 10614, 10615, 10616, 10617, 
10619, 10620, 10623, 
10626, 10627, 10631, 
10635, 10637, 10638, 
10641, 10642, 10643, 
10647, 10648, 10649, 
10651, 10652, 10653, 10654, 
10659, 10718 
Drug Tolerance 9486, 9511, 9530, 9562, 
9564, 9583, 10644 D 
Drug Usage [See also Drug Abuse, d 
Addiction, Drug Dependency, epe. 
Addiction, Marihuana Usage 986, 
9937, 9941, 9945, 9947, 9953, 9976, 9986, 
10381, 10394, 10396, 10483, 11019 9947 
Drug Usage Attitudes 9939, 9945, 9947, 
9976, 9986 Amis 
Drug Withdra: 
Due [See Also Related Terms] 9439, 
9540, 9583, 10361, 10633, 10636 ` tion] 
Drunkenness [See Alcohol Intoxica! 


Duodenum [See Intestines} 

Duration (Response) [See Response Du- 
ration 

on (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Dura- 
tion 

GH [See Death And Dying] 

Dying Patients [See Terminally Ill Pa- 
tients] 

Dysarthria [See Stuttering] 

Dyskinesia 10492, 10631 

Dyslexia 10508, 10796 

Dysmorphophobia 10308 

Dyspnea [See Asthma] 

Dysthymia [See Depression (Emotion)] 


Ear (Anatomy) [See also Cochlea, Vesti- 
bular Apparatus] 9760 

Ear Disorders [See Menieres Disease] 
Early Childhood [See Preschool Age 
Children] 

Early Childhood Development 9829, 
9983, 10241, 10294, 10532 

Early Experience 9616, 9680, 9701, 9713, 
9715, 9740, 9744, 9748, 9749, 9754, 9773, 
9883 

Earthworms 9462 

Eating Patterns 9722, 10713 
Echinodermata 9389, 9598 
Echoencephalography 10333 

Echolalia 10332 

Echolocation 9613 

Ecological Factors [See Topograph: 
Ecology 8963 l pography] 
Economically Disadvantaged [See Disad- 
vantaged] 

Economy 8963 

ECS Therapy [See Electroconvulsive 
Shock Therapy] 

ECT (Therapy) [See Electroconvulsive 
Shock Therapy] 

Educable Mentally Retarded 
10437, 10439, 10441, 10442, 11054 
Education [See Also Related Terms] 
10871 

Educational ^ Administration 


10885, 
10906, 10915, 10916, 10920, 10921 
Educational Background [See also Parent 
dips Background] 10324, 10400, 


10435, 


Educational Background (Parents) [See 
Parent Educational Background] 
Educational Counseling 8946, 10537, 
10885, 11056, 11061, 11063, 11064, 
11071, 11074, 11083 
Educational Degrees 10259 
Educational Guidance [See Educational 
Counseling] 

ucational Measurement [See also 
Grading (Educational) 10239, 10917, 
10918, 10955. 11066, 11069, 11075, 
11076, 11077, 11082, 11088 

ucational Personnel [See also College 
cachers, Elementary School Teachers, 
as School Teachers, Junior High 
School Teachers, School Administrators, 
School Counselors, School Principals, 
chool Psychologists, School Superin- 
tendents, Student Teachers, Teacher 
Aides, Teachers] 10893 
Educational Process [See Education] 5 

onal Program Evaluation 10220, 
SEI, 10939, 11051 
o Program Planni 10904, 

10912, 10934, 10988, 11038, 11046 
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Educational 1 
10809, 10821, 10876, 108, ie 
10905, 10929, 10930, 10936 


, 10966, 

11022, 11008, 1103], 
11087, 11128 11065, “T1083, 
also 


School Psychologists] ZC Fr 
Educational Psychology [See School Psy- 


chology] 
Personal Preference Schedule 
10412, 10878 


EEG (Electrophysiology) [See Electroen- 
sia 

fort [ ergy Ex) iture] 
Ego 9862, 9922, 10161, 10494, 10557, 


10846 
Eidetic 9222, 10558 


Ejaculation [See Male el 

EKG (Electrophysiology) [See Electro- 
cardiography] 

Elavil (Ses Amitripi line} 

Elective Abortion (See Induced Abor- 


tion] 

Electrical Acti [See also Alpha 
Rhythm, ete Usted Potentials, 
Cortical Evoked tials, Evoked Po- 
tentials, Somatose: Evoked Poten- 


tials, Theta Rhythm, Visual Evoked 


ER 9048, , 9307, 9308, 9310, 
9313, 9328, 9338, 9392, 9411, 9470, 9471, 
9513, 9567 


Electrical Brain Stimulation 9383, 9385, 
9393, 9395, 9402, 9404, 9406, 9408, 9410, 
9419, 9431, 9436, 9445, 9447, 9448, 9449, 
9452, 9460, 9461, 9464, 9467, 9470, 9471, 
9478, 9496, 9554 

Electrical Stimulation [Sec also Electrical 
Brain Stimulation, Electroconvulsive 
Shock] 8994, 9028 


9425, 9573 


Electro 9019, 9299, 
9300, 9305, 9309, 9312, 9315, 9316, 9319, 


10480, 1047 103 
Electrom; yy 9298, 9302, 9340 
{See alo Alpha 
Rhythm, Auditory Evoked Besos 
Cortical Evoked Potentials, Electrical 
Activity, Electrical Brain Stimulation, 
e Eeciroecosph 
lography, Electro: py. 
Potentials, Galvanic es] 
Skin Resistance, Somatosensory Poked 
Potentials, Theta Rhythm, i 
Evoked Potentials] 9303, 9311, , 
9327, 9332, 9334, 9402, 10525 
Electroshock — e Electrocon- 
vulsive Shock Therapy] 
Elementary Education 10921, 10987 
Elementary School Students 9130, 10945, 
10946, 10953, 10967, 10971, dee 
10985, 10989, 10992, 10993, 1 Tu 
11000, 11004, 11008, 11012, 11014, 
i ; 11028, 11029, 
11040, 11048, 11053, 11054, 11059, 


I 
11065, 11066, 11084 


ix 


sas 
Sei 


Stability 


H 


i 


sis) 


Employee Turnover 11111, 11140 


Endurance [See Physical Endurance] 
Energy Expenditure 9217, 9612 
Engineers 11135, 11156 
England 9916, 10224, 10295, 10826 
English (Nonstandard) [See Nonstandard 
English] 
SE Language [See Language] 
Enhancement (Drugs) [See Drug Potenti- 
ation] 
Enrollment (School) [See School Enroll- 
ment] 
Environment [See also Animal Environ- 
ments, Classroom Environment, Com- 
munes, Communities, Ghettoes, Home 
Environment, Kibbutz, Rural Environ- 
ments, School Environment, Social En- 
vironments, Urban ` Environments, 
Working Conditions] 9883, 10085, 
10852, 11104 
Environmental Adaptation 9763, 9966 
Environmental Effects [See also Atmos- 
pene Conditions, Cold Effects, Heat 

ffects, Noise Effects, Underwater Ef- 
fects] 9135, 9718, 9767, 10008, 11141, 
11165 
Environmental Stress 11089 
Enzymes [See also Acetylcholinesterase, 
Cholinesterase, Decarboxylases, Hy- 
droxylases, Monoamine Oxidases] 10333 
Epidemiology 10350, 10433, 10493 
Epilepsy [See also Epileptic Seizures, 
Petit Mal Epilepsy] 9292, 9369, 9392, 
9472, 9478, 9500, 9507, 9581, 10410, 
10468, 10474, 10479, 10498, 10500, 
10507, 10520, 10633, 10655 
Epileptic Seizures 9292, 9394, 9401, 
10487, 10495, 10505, 10531, 10655 
ae 9539 

ity (Social) [See Social Equalit 

Equipment [See E Se 
| Ergonomics [See Human Factors Engi- 

neerin, 
Error Analysis 8957, 8967 
Errors [See also Refraction Errors] 8964, 
8983, 11168 
Escape [See Avoidance] 
Escape Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Escape Behavior] 
Sc Conditioning 9583, 9638, 9643, 
Eserine [See Physostigmine] 
ESP (Parapsychology) [See Extrasensory 
Perception] 
Esteem (Self) [See Self Esteem] 
Esterases [See — Acetylcholinesterase, 
Cholinesterase] 
Estimation [See also Time Estimation] 
8935, 9139, 9140, 9203 
Estradiol 9412, 9428, 9565, 9727 
Estrogens [See also Estradiol] 9398, 
9455, 10626 
Estrus 9398, 9566, 9723 
Ethanol 9491, 9518, 9556, 9575, 9592 
Ether (Anesthetic) 9374 
Ethics [See also Personal Values, Profes- 
sional Ethics, Social Values, Values] 
10024 
Ethnic Groups [See also American Indi- 
ans, Mexican Americans, Tribes] 9803, 
9917, 9923, 9934, 9935, 9986 
Ethnic Identity 9913 
Ethnic Values 9923, 9935 
Ethology (Animal) [See Animal Etholo- 


] 
Ba Alcohol [See Ethanol] 
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Ethyl Ether (Anesthetic) [See Ether 
(Anesthetic)] 
Etiology 10338, 10446, 10553 
Europe 10553 
Evaluation [See also Educational Pro- 
gram Evaluation, Mental Health Pro- 
ram Evaluation, Personnel Evaluation, 
elf Evaluation] 8896, 8955, 9042, 9229, 
10824, 10883, 10910, 10913, 10918, 11108 
Evaluation (Educational Program) [See 
Educational Program Evaluation] 
Evaluation (Mental Health Program) 
[See Mental Health Program Evaluation] 
Evaluation. (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Evaluation] 
Evaluation (Self) [See Self Evaluation] 
Evaluation (Treatment Effectiveness) 
[See Treatment Effectiveness Evalua- 
tion] 
Evoked Potentials [See also Auditory 
Evoked Potentials, Cortical Evoked Po- 
tentials, Somatosensory Evoked Poten- 
tials, Visual Evoked Potentials) 9309, 
9324, 9332, 9339 


Evolution of) [See Theory of 
Evolution] 
Excepti Children (Gifted) [See Gift- 


ed] 
Exceptional Children (Handicapped) [See 
Handicapped] 
Excretion [See Defecation] 
Exercise 9120, 9624, 10623 
Exhaustion [See Fatigue] 
Exhibitionism 10723 
Existentialism 8886 
Expectations 9002, 9016, 9095, 9339, 
9341, 9653, 10050, 10366, 10454, 10588, 
10818, 10873, 10897, 10993, 11023, 
11069, 11134, 11135, 11140 
Expectations (Role) [See Role Expecta- 
tions] 
Experience (Practice) [See Practice] 
Experience Level (Job) [See Job Experi- 
ence Level] 
Experiences (Events) [See Early Experi- 
ence, Life Experiences] 
Experiences (Life) [See Life Experiences] 
Vi dumis Volunteers 10090 
X] tal Apparatus [See Apparatus] 

Experimental Design [See also Followip 
Studies, Hypothesis Testing, Longitudi- 
nal Studies] 8885, 8906, 8908, 8956, 8965, 
9181, 9308, 9603, 9816, 10048, 10082, 
10299, 10690, 10822, 10959 
Experimental Instructions 8942, 9210, 
9251, 9268, 9602 
Experimental Laboratories 8888, 8900, 
8912, 10048 
Experimental Methods 8921, 9029, 931 1, 
9379, 9869, 10015, 10110 

ntal Neurosis 9636 
Experimental Psychology 8901, 8904 
Experimental Replication 9168 

ntation [See Also Related 
Terms] 8876, 8877, 8879, 8889, 8890, 
8892, 8894, 8895, 8899, 8907, 8910, 8913, 
8917, 8921, 9031, 9292, 9293, 10242, 
10640, 10837, 10952 
Experimenters 10090 
Exploratory Behavior [See also Animal 
Exploratoi Behavior] 9900 
Exposure ime (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Duration] 
Mo E (Facial) [See Facial Expres- 
sions 
External Rewards 11144 


Extinction (Learning) 9177, 9182, 9437. 


9663, 9666, 9679, 9689, 9702, 9710, 9713 
Extracurricular Activities 10155 
Extramarital Intercourse 9936, 9952 
Extrapyramidal Tracts 10613 
Extrasensory Perception [See also Clair- 
voyance, Psychokinesis] 8897, 8993 
9010, 9020, 9031 E 
Extraversion 9332, 9525, 10153, 10179, 
10328, 11011 

Extrinsic Motivation 10922, 10975, 11145 
Extrinsic Rewards [See External Re- 
wards] 

Eye (Anatomy) [See Cones (Eye), Retina] 
Eye Contact 9780, 9828, 10032 

Eye Disorders [See Nystagmus, Refrac- 
tion Errors] 

Eye Movements 9089, 9091, 9301, 9574, 
9780, 9789, 10430, 10491, 10530 

Eyelid Conditioning 9160, 9174, 9185, 
10654 

Eysenck Personality Inventory 10179 


Facial Expressions [See also Grimaces] 
9828, 10021, 10561 

Facilitation (Social) [See Social Facilita- 
tion 

SE Analysis [See also Cluster Analy- 
sis, Orthogonal Rotation, Varimax Rota- 
tion] 8878, 8920, 8940, 8957, 8961, 8967, 
8968, 8972, 9136, 9269, 9316, 9854, 9958, 
10076, 10177, 10418, 10878, 10895, 
10917, 11070 3 
Factors (Sociocultural) [See Sociocultur- 
al Factors] Y 
Factory Environments [See Working 
Conditions] 

Faculty [See Educational Personnel] 
Fads And Fashions [See Clothing Fash- 
ions] 

Failure 9873, 10180 

Faking 10150 Tee 
False mancy [See Pseudoc: 
cations 9009, 9149, 9163, 10044, 
10059 il 
Family Background [See also Family 
Socioeconomic Level, Parent Education- 
al Background, Parental Occupation] 
10402, 10418, 10875 

Family Counseling [See Family Therapy) 
Family Life [See Family Relations] e 
Family Members [See also Heterozygo i 
Twins, Monozygotic Twins, Mo um 
Parents, Siblings, Spouses, Twins] 985% 
9939, 9987, 10185, EIS 

Family Physicians 

Family Planning [See also Birth Control, 
Tubal Ligation] 9948, 9969, 9987 9987 
Family Planning Attitudes 9914, i 
10217 M. 
Family Relations [See also Childe 
Practices, Father Child Relations, SH 
tal Conflict, Marital Relations, Mo e 
Child Relations, Parent Child LOL 
Parental Attitudes, Parental Ro 
bling Relations] 9862, 9876, SEN 03 69, 
9902, 10045, 10174, 10323, 10334, 0680, 
10388, 10392, 10416, 10597, ` i 
10682, 10702, 10703, 10708, 10803, 
Family Size 9834, 

Family Socioeconomic Level 9834, 
10312, 10392, 10434 


9473, 9499, 9503, 9622, 9627, 9629, 9634 | 
9638, 9641, 9646, 9648, 9653, 9658, 9660) 


Family Structure [See also Birth Order, 
Family Size, Father Absence, Mother 
Absence] 9884, 10045, 10703, 10740 
Family Therapy 10669, 10674, 10680, 
10691, 10702, 10703, 10708, 10709, 
10711, 10726, 10731, 10740, 10755 
Fantasies (Thought Disturbances) 10339, 
10536, 10759 

Fantasy (Defense Mechanism) 10585, 
10711 

Fat Metabolism [See Lipid Metabolism] 
Father Absence 9898 

Father Child Relations 9901, 10396, 
10728 

Fatigue 9119, 9269, 10513, 11141 

Fear 8989, 9547, 9635, 10181, 10279, 
10748 

Feeblemindedness [See Mental Retarda- 
Don 

ZE [See also Biofeedback, De- 
layed Auditory Feedback] 8983, 9086, 
9116, 9158, 9165, 9281, 9339, 10279, 
10666, 10723, 10910, 10927 

Feeding Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Feeding Behavior] 

Feeding Practices [See Weaning] 

Feet (Anatomy) 9460 

Felonies [See Crime] 

Female Animals 9398, 9455, 9585, 9726, 
9743 

Female Criminals 10409 

Female Delinquents 10366, 10411 

Female Genitalia [See Ovaries, Vagina] 
Female Orgasm 9944, 9983 

Females (Human) [See Human Females] 
Femininity 9867, 9957 

Fertility Enhancement 9577 

Fever [See Hyperthermia] 

Fiction [See Literature] 

Field (Visual) [See Visual Field] 

n Dependence 8990, 9349, 10145, 
Fighting [See Aggressive Behavior] 
Finland 9931 x | 

Fire Prevention 11159 

Fishes [See also Goldfish] 9429, 9717, 
9718, 9740, 9742, 9762 

Fixed Interval Reinforcement 9489, 9637, 
9669, 9705 

Fixed Ratio Reinforcement 9276, 9444, 
9496, 9505, 9648, 9711 

Flight Instrumentation 11133 

Flooding Therapy [See Implosive Thera- 


] 

Se [See Verbal Fluency] 
Fluphenazine 10610 
Folk Medicine 10799 
Followup (Posttreatment) [See Posttreat- 
ment Followup] 
Ee Studies 10225, 10299, 10400, 
Ree 10818, 10854, 11023, 11024 
d Es privation 9398, 9444, 9512, 9698, 

ood Intake 9279, 9312, 9422, 9435. 
SH 9479, 9578, 9624, 9654, 9662 i 
d Preferences 9683, 9766 
Foren Language Education 10966 
5 ign Language Learning 10951 
Foreign Languages 10108 
peus Psychiatry 10435 
op tting 9209, 9210, 9238, 9265, 9268, 


Form And Sh: i 
9032 ape Perception 9009, 9012, 
9845] ae 9101, 9108, 9159, 9234, 9623, 
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Form Classes (Language) 
Pronouns, Vend ) (Bss iNo 


Form Perception [See Form And Shape 


Perception] 
FORTRAN [See Co i 
Language mputer Programing 
Fowl [See Birds] 
France 10265 
Free Recall 9171, 9206, 9208, 9216, 921 
9205, 9237, 9251, 9252, 9251, 9811, 9838 
Frequency (Response) [See Response 
Frequency] 
Frequency (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Fre- 
juency] 
requency Distribution 8934 
Frogs 9760, 9761 
Frontal Lobe [See also M. 
ATENT [ also Motor Cortex] 
bes Development Test Vis Percept 
Frustration 9272, 9276, 9618, 9632, 9672, 
9863, 9873, 10023 
Fulfillment [See Satisfaction] 


Galvanic Skin Response 9145, 9156, 
9166, 9214, 9304, 10634 

Gambling 9271 

Game Theory 10039, 10247, 11169 
Games [See also Childrens Recreational 
Games, Prisoners Dilemma Game, Sim- 
ulation Games] 10300, 10546, 10712, 
10945 

Ganglia 9462 

Gangs (Juvenile) [See Juvenile Gangs] 
Gastrointestinal Disorders [See Gastroin- 
testinal Ulcers, Ulcerative Colitis, Vom- 
iting) 

Gastrointestinal System [See also Intes- 
tines, Liver] 9413 
Gastrointestinal Ulcers 9387 
Gastropods [See Mollusca] 
General Anesthetics [See Chloroform, 
Ether (Anesthetic), Methohexital] 
General Aptitude Test Battery 9115 
General Hospital Psychiatric Units [See 
Psychiatric Hospitals] e e 
General Practitioners [See Family Physi- 
cians] 

Generalization (Response) [See Response 
Generalization] d 
Generalization (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Generalization} Gs 

Generation 

Genetic SCH [See also Chromo- 
some Disorders, Hemophilia, Klinefel- 
ters Syndrome, Sex Chromosome Disor- 
ders] 10512, 10768 

Genetics [See Also Related Terms] 9317, 
9373, 9375, 9316, 9378, 9442, 9478, 9531, 
9654, 9680, 9737, 9834, 9841, 10272, 


(Thalamus) 9320 
Genital Disorders [See also Klinefelters 
Syndrome, Pseudocyesis] 10382 
STE 882 
Ge See "Mathematics Education] 


Gerbils Si 9414, 9455, 9565, 9599, 


9643, 9721, 9747 J 

Geriatric Patients 10352, 10549, 10559, 

10573, 10618, GE 10767, 10808, 
085 

Dee y 10559, 10573, 

10618, 10859 

Geriatrics 10188 


Germ Cells (See 5; 
Gerontology 1018! 


elen? gn 


c 
6, 11050, 11058 
Glands [See Ovaries, Pituitary Gland, 
dch Glands, Thyroid Gland} 

[See Antibodies] 
Gg ei 
Glucose also Blood $i H 
9494, 9495, 9578, 9589 "el PES, 
Glutamic Acid 9488 


Goals 10494, 10957, 11074, 11143 
Goldfish 9454, 9575, 9639, 9645, 9688, 


9774 
Hormones [See also Pro- 


lactin] 935 
[See Gonadotropic Hor- 


mones] 
Gonads [See Ovaries} 
Goodenough 


9927 


Personnel, Law Enforcement Personnel, 
Marine Personnel, Military Medical 


Personnel, Military Personnel, Navy 
Personnel, Police Personnel, Prison Per- 
sonnel, Probation Officers] 

Government Policy Making [See Laws. 
Legislative Processes] 

GET Programs 9943, 10142. 
106. 

Gradepoint Average [See Academic 
Achievement] 


(Educational) 10922 
Graduate Degrees [Sce Educational De- 


el 
oe Education [See also Graduate 
Psychology Education, Medical Educa- 


lion, jatric Training] 10187, 10229 
ion, Psychia! j PN 


10224, 10253 

Graduate Students 10220, 11018 
Grammar [See also Nouns, h 
Pronouns, Sentence Structure, Syntax, 
Transformational Generative Grammar, 


bs] 9200, 9227, 10108 
Tei (See Elementary 
e [See Handwritiny 

iai 

Graphology ee Pa LO 
Grief 9901, 10318 
Grimaces 11049 
Gross Motor Skill 10465 
Ground Transportation [See Automo- 
GC Behavior [See Collective Behav- 
ior] 

Cohesion 10038 

pacer 10709, 10737, 10777, 
10782, 10812 sas 10010, 10012 

37 

10031, fer also Group Cobe 
sion, Group Cee p Sat, 
ation, Group Fer aro 
10042, Wielt Op. 11080 
10843, 10940, 0963, 10960 (IP 10054. 
10880, 10987 


Group Performance 10051, 10054 

Group Problem Solving 10006, 10054 
Group Psychotherapy [See also Encoun- 
ter Group Therapy, Marathon Group 
Therapy, Therapeutic commun 
10198, 10552, 10658, 10661, 10662, 
10664, 10672, 10679, 10681, 10686, 
10689, 10700, 10717, 10719, 10724, 10729 
Group Size 9147, 9999, 10008, 10065, 
10897, 10997 

Group Structure 10035, 10037, 10040, 
10044, 10047, 10321 

Group Therapy [See Group Psychothera- 


] 
ae (Ethnic) [See Ethnic Groups] 
Groups (Organizations) [See Organiza- 
tions] 
GSR (Electrophysiology) [See Galvanic 
Skin Response] 
Guanethidine 9539 
Guidance (Educational) (See Educational 
Counseling] 
Guidance (Occupational) [See Occupa- 
tional Guidance] 
Guilt 9964 
Guinea Pigs 9288, 9290, 9411, 9426, 
9445, 9529, 9560, 9608, 9626, 9651 
Gustatory Perception [See Taste Percep- 
tion] 
Gynecological Disorders [See Pseudo- 
cyesis] 


Habitat Selection [See Territoriality] 
Habits [See Thumbsucking, Tobacco 
Smoking] 
Habituation 9112, 9304, 9423, 9434, 
9462, 9466, 9510, 9601, 9717, 9758 
Halfway Houses 10865 
Hallucinations [See Visual Hallucina- 
tions] 
Hallucinogenic Drugs [See also Bufote- 
une Lysergic Acid Diethylamide] 9509, 
Hallucinosis [See Delirium Tremens, 
Korsakoffs p) 
Haloperidol 9493, 9586, 10635 
Hamsters 9476, 9624, 9743 
Hand (Anatomy) 9115 
Handedness [See Lateral Dominance] 
Handicapped [See also Aurally Handi- 
capped, Autistic Children, Blind, Brain 
Damaged, Congenitally Handicapped, 
Deaf, Educable Mentally Retarded, 
Emotionally Disturbed, Institutionalized 
M Retarded, Mentally Retarded, 
Minimally Brain Damaged, Partially 
Hearing Impaired, Physically Handi- 
capped, Profoundly Mentally Retarded, 
Severely Mentally Retarded, Slow Lear- 
ners, Trainable Mentally Retarded, Vis- 
ually Handicapped] 10266, 10700, 10772, 
11044, 11047 
Handicapped (Attitudes Toward) [See 
also Mental Illness (Attitudes Toward), 
Mental Retardation (Attit Toward), 
Sensory Handicaps (Attit Toward)] 
10076, 10469 
Handwriting [See also Cursive Writing] 
11032, 11174 
Haptic Perception [See Cutaneous Sense] 
Hate 10590 
Hawaii 9923, 10791 
Head (Anatomy) 8981 
Head Injuries 10472, 10477 
Headache [See Migraine Headache] 
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Health [See Community Mental Health, 
Mental Health] 

Health Education [See Sex Education] 
Hearing Impaired (Partially) [See Partial- 
ly Hearing Impaired] 

Hearing Measures [See Speech And 


Hearing Measures] 
Heart Disorders [See also Angina Pector- 


is, Myocardial Infarctions] 10311 
Heart Rate 9341, 9343, 9345, 9351, 9352, 
9353, 9366, 9370, 9633, 9779, 9852, 
10279, 10300, 10325, 10404, 10527, 10853 
Heart Rate Affecting Drugs [See Epi- 
nephrine] 
Heart Surgery 10557 
Heart Transplants [See Organ Tran- 
splantation] 

leartbeat [See Heart Rate] 
Heat Effects 8985, 9457, 9642, 11165 
Hebephrenic Schizophrenia 10320, 10340 
Heels (Anatomy) [See Feet (Anatomy)] 


Height (Body) [See Body Height] 
Hemodialysis 10516, 10802, 10803, 
10807, 10818 

Hemophilia 10523 

Hepatic Disorders [See Liver Disorders] 
Hepatitis 10480 


Y Disorders [See Genetic Disor- 
ers] 


Heredity [See Genetics] 

Heroin 9591 

Heroin Addiction 9591, 10372, 10377, 
10381, 10394, 10412, 10564, 10602, 
10629, 10644, 10645, 10719 

Herpes Simplex 10310 

Heterosexuality 10408 

Heterozygotic Twins 9376, 9841 

Heuristic Modeling 9162, 10944 
Hexobarbital 9582 

High School Diplomas [See Educational 
Degrees] 

Hi; School Students 9947, 10878, 
10940, 10941, 10949, 10965, 10981, 
10986, 10994, 10996, 10999, 11003, 
11007, 11009, 11015, 11016, 11019, 
11022, 11055, 11057, 11060, 11072, 
11076, 11085 


High School Teachers 10924 

High Schools 10954, 11085 

Higher Education [See also Graduate 
Education, Graduate Psychology Educa- 
tion, Medical Education, Medical Resi- 
day Postgraduate Training, Psychiat- 
ric CA 10870, 10884, 10889, 10894, 
10904, 11013 

Highway Safety 11172 

Ae [See Subculture (Anthropologi- 
e 


Hippocampus [See also Amygdaloid 
Boas 9312, 9317, 9320, 9383, 9392, 
9430, 9433, 9445, 9463, 9467, 10306, 
10520 

Hiring [See Personnel Selection] 

History 10140 

History of Psychology [See also Beha- 
viorism, Gestalt Psychology] 8880, 8919, 
9270, 10515, 10556, 10776 

Hoarding Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Hoarding Behavior] 

Hobbies [See Recreation] 

Holtzman Inkblot Technique 10159 
Home Environment 9834, 9860, 9863, 
9876, 9890, 10373, 10851, 11047 
Homicide 10355, 10367, 10395, 10416 
Homographs 9267 


Homosexuality [See also Bisexualj 
Lesbianism, Male Homosexuali , 
10408, 10538, 10674 munis] "i 
Hopi Indians [See American Indians] 
Hormones [See also Aldosterone, Andro- 
gens, Corticosterone, Cortisone, Epi. 
nephrine, Estradiol, Estrogens, Gonado- 
tropic Hormones, Insulin, Norepineph. 
rine, Progesterone, Prolactin, Testoster. 
one, Thyrotropin] 9390, 9520, 9568 
9577, 10550 ) 
Horses 9346 
Hospital Admission [See Psychiatric Hos- 
pa Admission, Psychiatric Hospital 
admission] 
Hospital Attendants [See Attendants 
(Institutions)] 
Hospital Staff [See Medical Personnel] 
Hospitalization [See also Psychiatric 
Hospital Admission, Psychiatric Hospi- 
tal Readmission, Psychiatric Hospitali- 
zation] 10857 
Hospitalized Patients 10552, 
10847 
Hospitals [See also Psychiatric Hospitals] 
10837, 10842, 10868 


10471, 


Hostility 10019, 10185, 10378, 10539, 
10782 

Hue 9083 

Human Courtship [See also Social Dat- 
ing] 10603 


Human Development [See Also Related 
Terms] 9783 

Human Factors Engineering 10766, 
11163, 11165, 11166, 11167, 11174 
Human Females 9181, 9908, 9910, 9944, 
9955, 9957, 9977, 9980, 9983, 9987, 
10033, 10112, 10181, 10351, 10414, 
10473, 10598, 10782, 10784, 10930, 
11025, 11107, 11116 

Human Figures Drawing 9892, 10168 
Human Information Processes [See Cog- 
nitive Processes] 
Human Information Storage 9118, SH 
9157, 9204, 9205, 9209, 9211, 9215, at 
9221, 9225, 9242, 9243, 9256, 9263, 9266, 
9817, 9845, 10431 

Human Males 9898, 9980, 10240, 10414 
10582, 10589, 10975 

Human Migration 9949 
Human Relations Training [See 
ty Trainin; 

Rasin r4 Differences [See also p. 
Linked ` Developmental DI 
9051, 9144, 9282, 9304, 9376, 9826, 9905, 
9831, 9833, 9867, 9874, 9878, Rr 9082, 
9928, 9936, 9946, 9953, 9964, 9971, 0049. 


Sensitivi- 


9987, 9996, 10008, 10011, 10023, 15077, 
10054, 10059, 10065, 10066, 1007 
10087, 10088, 10165, 10169, von 
10172, 10203, 10295, 10317, we 
10354, 10358, 10361, 10493, weu 
10683, 10873, 10880, 10902 


(Humo?) 


Huntingtons Chorea 10632 
Hydrocephaly 10488 
Hydroxylases 9493, 9516 
Hydrox: ne 63 [6 
Hyoscine [See Scopolamine] . 
Hyperactivity [Sec Hyperkinesd 10653, 


10541, E 
10659, 11048 


e Serotonin] 


Hypertension 10328, 10467, 10638, 
10649, 10667 
Hyperthermia 9019 


Ha ventilation 10655 

Hypnosis 9024, 9156, 9171, 9285 , 

Hypnotic Drugs [See also Amobarbital, 

Apomorphine, Hexobarbital, Metha- 
ualone, Phenobarbital] 9049, 9515 

Hypnotic Susceptibility 9167, 
10164 

Hypochondriasis 10627 ' 

Hypoglycemic Agents [See Insulin] 

Hypogonadism [See Klinefelters Syn- 

SE aS 

H hysectomy 

Hypothalamus [See also opie Chiasm] 

9320, 9334, 9357, 9385, 9393, 9404, 9408, 

9409, 9412, 9418, 9435, 9457, 9464, 9483, 

9704 

Hypothalamus Lesions 9393, 9395, 9413, 

9420, 9450, 9458, 9463 

Hypothesis Testing 9194, 9198, 10437 

Hypoxia [See Anoxia] 

Hysterectomy 10805 

Hysteria [See also Mass Hysteria] 10309 

Hysterical Neurosis (Conversion) [See 

Conversion Neurosis] 

Hysterical Personality 10589 


9285, 


Idealism 8886 
Ideation [See Imagination] 
Identical Twins [See Monozygotic Twins] 
Identity (Ethnic) [See Ethnic Tdentity] 
Identity (Personal) [See Self Concept] 
Identity Crisis 9872 
Idiocy [See Mental Retardation] 
Zo [See Profoundly Mentally Retard- 
e 
Ileum [See Intestines] 
Illness (Physical) [See Disorders] 
Illumination [See also Photopic Stimula- 
tion] 8988, 9084, 9097, 9100, 9337, 9380, 
ES 9742, 9754, 9761, 10423, 11096, 
Illusion (Autokinetic) [See Autokinetic 
Illusion] 
Illusions (Perception) [See also Afteri- 
SA Perceptual Aftereffect] 9013, 9080, 
9103, 9104, 9111, 9777, 9792 
Image (Body) [See Body Image] 
Imagery 9154, 9215, 9220, 9230, 9242, 
9244, 9245, 9249, 9250, 9251, 9264, 9803, 
9810, 9824, 9839, 10695, 10798, 11066 
Imagination 10580 
Imbeciles [See Severely Mentally Re- 
tarded, Trainable Mentally Retarded] 
Imbecility [See Mental Retardation] 
Imipramine 9555, 9572, 10634, 10647, 
10653 
Imitation (Learning) 9283, 9606, 9676, 
9838, 9856, 9905, 9918, 10695, 10732, 
10839, 10974, 11008 
Immigrants [See Immigration] 
mmigration 9934 
x ive Therapy 10714, 10748 
(ues ing 9652, 9719 
puibulsiveness 9873, 10355, 10946, 10971 
ncentives 10114 
Incidental Learning 9176, 9240 
feos Level [See also Lower Income 
1 PRAE 

pendence (Personali: 
India 10335. ae nality) 9895, 10095 
dus (American) [See American Indi- 
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Indifference [See Apathy] 

Individual Counseling [See Individual 
Psychotherapy] 
Individual Dilferences 8999, 9000, 9030, 
9051, 9146, 9151, 9155, 10833, 11060, 
11066 

Individual Psychotherapy 10579 
Individual Therapy [See Individual Psy- 


SC, 
Individuali Instruction 10935, 10960, 


10978, 10983, 10988, 10990, 11044, 
11047, 11114, 11122, 11130, 11132 
Induced Abortion 9914 


Inductive Deductive Reasoning [See In- 
ference] 
Industrial Accidents 11168 
Industrial Personnel [See Business And 
Industrial Personnel] 
Industrial Psychology 11115 
Industrialization 9966 
Industry [See Business] 
Infancy [See Infants] 
Infant Development [See also Neonatal 
Development] 9720, 9722, 9779, 9829, 
9869, 9883, 9894 
Infant Vocalization 9780, 10736 
Infants [See also Neonates] 9061, 9314, 
9326, 9343, 9370, 9779, 9780, 9785, 9789, 
9794, 9796, 9797, 9814, 9823, 9841, 9853, 
9869, 9874, 9891, 10465 
Infarctions (Myocardial) [See Myocardial 
Infarctions] 
Infections [See Infectious Disorders] 
Infectious [See also Herpes 
Simplex, Tuberculosis] 10633 
Inference 9139, 9140, 9152, 9162, 9192, 
9193, 9198, 9845 
Infirmaries [See Hospitals] 
Influence (Interpersonal) 
sonal Influences] 
Influences (Social) 
ences] 
Information (Concepts) [See Concepts] 
Information (Messages) [See Messages] 
Information Exchange 10913 
Information Geer (Human) [See 
Cognitive Processes} 
Information Processing (Automated) [See 
Automated Information Processi 
Information Retrieval (Automat [See 
Automated Information Retrieval] 
Information Seeking 9281, 11097 
Information Storage (Human) [See Hu- 
man Information Stompa 
Information Theory 926. 
Inhibition (Proactive) [See 
ion A 
SE T etroactire [See Retroactive 
Inhibition’ E 
Initiation Rites d 
Injections [See Intramuscular Injections, 
Intraperitoneal Injections, Intravenous 
Injections, Subcutaneous Re 
Injuries [See Burns, Head Injuries, 
nal Cord EE Se 
Inmates (Prison) ; 
Jose (Animal) [See Animal 
Behavior 3 
Inver City [See Urban Environments] 
Innovativeness [See Creativity] 
isitiveness [See Curiosity] 
Insanity [See Mental Disorders, 
SIS 
E aia 10335 
Insects [See Beetles, 
Moths] 


[See Interper- 
[See Social Influ- 


Proactive 


Spi- 


Psycho- 


Cockroaches, 


xiii 


Insensitivity (Personality) [See Sensitivity 


Mia d 

c Process) 
E a 
toa, Payeleutc chte e 


Psychiatric Hospital Readmission, Psy- 
ere Hospitalization} 10582, 10859, 


Institutionalized Mentally Retarded 
10247, 10439, 10440, 10442, 10696, 10839. 
Institutions (Correctional) [See Correc- 


tional Institutions} 

Institutions Care) [See Resi- 
aau Sei Ze 
instruction caching) 
Instruction (C Assisted) [See 
Computer Assisted I 


I Media [See also ramed 
EG Reading Materials] 10984, 


1 
Instructions (Experimental) [See Experi- 
mental Instructions] 


Instructors [See Teachers) 
Instrumental Conditioning [See Operant 
Conditionin, 


Learning [See Operant 


n 
Conditionin, 
Geer de (Flight) (See Flight In- 


strumentation] 
Insulin 9385, 9435, 9512 
Insurance 


page Development] 9809, 9634, 
us died [See ites 
9373, . 


intelligence 

10512, 11001, T2 He d 
Intelligence Measures rostig 
Development Test Vis Percept, Goode- 
nough Harris Draw A Person 
Peabody Picture Vocal 
son Wen, For M. 
ford Binet Intelligence rediens 


Adult Intelligence Scale, 
igence Scale Children] 55 A nw 


li 
9153, 9180, 10448, 10449, H 
11088, 11067, 11078, US 


0324, 10439, 
10441, 10472, 11054 
Intelligence Scales [See Intell 


Mana ) [See Stimulus Inten- 


Interaction Kascht? Sexual Intere 


tree (Human) 
ourse (Human) Treatment Approach 
11035 


Interest Surveys [See Interest Invento- 

ries] 

Interests [See Occupational Interests] 
Interference (Learning) [See also Proac- 
tive Inhibition, Retroactive Inhibition] 
9132, 9142, 9143, 9164, 9187, 9199, 9208, 
9212, 9222, 9234, 9235, 9242, 9265, 9280, 
9712, 10429 

Intergroup Dynamics 10015, 10024, 
10028, 10044, 10051, 10672 

Intermittent Reinforcement [See Rein- 
forcement Schedules] 

Internal External Locus of Control 9888, 
10114, 10170, 10173, 10180, 10461, 
10629, 10777, 10872, 10995 

Internal Rewards 11144 

International Relations 9912, 9921 
Interpersonal Attraction 10036, 10049, 
10052, 10060, 10070, 10073, 10074, 
10075, 10089, 10096 

Interpersonal Communication [See also 
Bargaining, Body Language, Eye Con- 
tact, Group Discussion, Interviewing, 
Interviews, Job Applicant Interviews, 
Parent Child Communication, Psycho- 
diagnostic Interview] 9828, 9836, 10009, 
10017, 10026, 10032, 10043, 10109, 
10139, 10176, 10236, 10334, 10672, 
10709, 10722, 10910 
Interpersonal Influences 9580, 9895, 
SE 10049, 10081, 10086, 10087, 10095, 

1 

Interpersonal Interaction [See also As- 
sistance (Social Behavior), Bar; aining, 
Collective Behavior, Conflict, ‘oopera- 
tion, Eye Contact, Group Discussion, 
Group ‘Participation, Group Perform- 
ance, Interpersonal Attraction, Interper- 
sonal Communication, Interpersonal In- 
fluences, Interviewing, Interviews, Job 
Applicant Interviews, Participation, Peer 
Relations, Psychodiagnostic Interview, 
Social Dating, Violence, War] 9862, 
9878, 9888, 9896, 10015, 10016, 10017, 
10018, 10031, 10038, 10050, 10094, 
10099, 10146, 10266, 10592, 10661, 
10671, 10702, 10853, 11100 
Interpersonal Perception [See Social Per- 
ception] 
Interpretation (Psychoanalytic) [See Psy- 
choanalytic Interpretation] 
Interresponse Time 9505, 9612, 9657, 
9695, 10454, 10462 

Interstimulus Interval 8982, 9015, 9021, 
9032, 9038, 9120, 9185, 9209, 9232, 9236, 
9306, 9587, 10329, 10513 

Intertrial Interval 8999, 9207, 9226, 9228, 
9230, 9265, 9267, 9655, 9673 

Interval Reinforcement [See Fixed Inter- 
val Reinforcement, Variable Interval 
Reinforcement] 

Intervals (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Inter- 
vals] 

Interviewing 10018, 10252 

Interviews [See also Job Applicant Inter- 

views, Psychodiagnostic Interview] 9286, 

10021, 10176, 10243, 10903, 11103, 11120 

Intestines 9494, 9495, 9589 

Intoxication [See Toxic Disorders] 

Intoxication (Alcohol) [See Alcohol In- 

toxication] 

Intramuscular Injections 10617 

Intraperitoneal Injections 9522, 9622 

Intravenous Injections 9559, 10617 

Intrinsic Motivation 10922, 10975, 11145 

Intrínsic Rewards [See Internal Rewards] 
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Introversion 9525, 10153, 10328, 10395 
Inventories [See also Interest Invento- 
ries] 9882 e 
Inventories (Attitude) [See Attitude 
Measures] 

Inventories (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures] 

Inyertebrates [See also Arachnida, Bee- 
tles, Cockroaches, Crabs, Crustacea, 
Earthworms, Echinodermata, Mollusca, 
Moths] 9610 

Investigation [See Experimentation] 

Tons [See Electrolytes] 

Ireland 10106 

Irradiation [See Radiation] 

Ischemia 10497, 10527 

Isolation (Social) [See Social Isolation] 
Isolation Effect 9441, 9514, 9748 

Israel 9995, 10133, 10265 

Italy 10257 

Item Analysis (Test) 9134, 10994 


Jails [See Prisons] 

Japan 9523, 10025, 10030, 10115, 10304, 
10856, 10917, 10921, 11085 

Jews [See Judaism] 

Job Analysis 11109, 11123, 11131, 11137 
Job Applicant Attitudes 10084 

Top oppi Interviews 10084, 11121, 
It 

Job Descriptions [See Job Analysis] 

Job Experience Level 10897, 11153 

Job Performance 9931, 10258, 10445, 
11134, 11135, 11137, 11142, 11143, 11150 
Job Performance Evaluation [See Job 
Performance, Personnel Evaluation] 

Job Requirements [See Job Analysis] 

Job Satisfaction 10147, 10190, 10234, 
10975, 11134, 11138, 11144, 11145, 
11146, 11147, 11148, 11149, 11150 

Job Selection [See Occupational Choice] 
Jobs [See Occupations] 

Jokes 9971 

Judaism 9929 

Judgment 9137, 9140 

Jumping 9532 

Junior College Students 11079 

Junior Colleges [See Colleges] 

Junior High School Students 9126, 
10908, 10981, 11021, 11041, 
11051, 11081 

Junior High School Teachers 10917 
Junior High Schools 10972 

Jury [See Adjudication] 

Justice 8976, 10374 

Juvenile Court [See Adjudication] 
Juvenile Delinquency 10251, 
10374, 10392, 10399, 10400 
Juvenile Delinquents [See also Female 
Delinquents, Male Delinquents] 9979, 
10375, 10817 

Juyenile Gangs 10024 


10366, 


Karyotype Disorders [See Chromosome 
Disorders] 
Keypunch Operators [See Clerical Per- 
sonnel] 
Kibbutz 10397 
Kidney Transplants [See Organ Tran- 
EE 

idneys 9492, 10803 
Kindergarten Students 
11080 
Kinesthetic Perception 9151 


10958, 10973, 


Kinship Structure 10025, 10030 
Klinefelters Syndrome 10721 
Korsakoffs Psychosis 9592, 10481 


L Dopa [See Levodopa] 
Laboratories (Experimental) [See Experi. 
mental Laboratories] 
Laborers (Construct And Indust) [See 
Blue Collar Workers] 
Labyrinth (Anatomy) [See Cochlea, Ves- 
tibular Apparatus] 
Labyrinth Disorders [See Menieres Dis- 
ease] 
Lactation 9728 
Lag (Response) [See Reaction Time] 
Landscapes [See Topography] 
Language (See also Bilingualism, Conso- 
nants, Cursive Writing, Dialect, Foreign 
Languages, Grammar, Handwriting 
Homographs, Language Development, 
Letters (Alphabet), Linguistics, Non- 
standard English, Nouns, Numbers (Nu- 
merals), Phonemes, Phonology, Pro- 
nouns, Psycholinguistics, Public Speak- 
ing, Semantics, Sentence Structure, Sight 
Vocabulary, Syllables, Syntax, Transfor- 
mational Generative Grammar, Verbs, 
Vocabulary, Vowels, Words (Phonetic 
Units), Written Language] 9055, 9138, 
9309, 9813, 10102, 1 105, 10118, 10128, 
10141 
Language Arts Education 10981, 11036 
Language Development 9802, 9804, 9808, 
9812, 9813, 9825, 9827, 9836, 9837, 9848, 
9853, 9855, 9856, 9889, 10111, 10427, 
10447, 10548, 10936, HOR 

nj Disorders 10 
pii qom also Vocal Cords] 9348 
Latency (Response) [See Response La- 
tency] " 
Lateral Dominance 9110, 9113, 9144 
9179. 9294, 9300, 9309, 9322, 9372, 9775, 
9800, 10287, 10482, 10792 ‘al 
Law (Government) [See also Criminal 
Law] 9977 
to Enforcement Personnel [See also 
Police Personnel, Prison Personnel, Pro- 
bation Officers] 9990 
Laws 9989 
Lawyers [See Attorneys] 
Lead Poisoning 10369 ip Style] 
Leadership [See also Leadership Sty! 
10020, 10040, 10686, 10777 2, 11083, 
Leadership Style 10006, 10042, 
11135, 11152 
Learning (Programed) [See Programed 
Instruction] 
Learning Ability 9696, 11066 
Learning Centers (Educational) 
Learning Disabilities [See us 10438, 
10420, 10421, 10427, E 11000, 
10447, 10449, 10519, 10874, 
11036, 11048, 11049, 11077 ja; Learn: 
Learning Disorders [See Dyslexia, 
ing Disabilities, Reading $24: 
Learning Rate 9152, 9191, x f 
ER Schedules [See also Distribute 

9126, 


i ice] 9692 
Practice, Ce Pa ae 
10574, 10675, 10961, 11104 mj 9186 
Learning [See Also Related Tenth, 
Least Preferred Coworker Scale 


10899 
Dyslexia] 


' Learning 


Legal Processes [See also Adjudication, 
‘Adoption (Child), Legislative Processes] 
9975, 9979, 10251, 10374 

Legislative Processes 10130 

Leisure Time 11091 

Lesbianism 10411 e 

Lesions [See also Brain Lesions, Hypo- 
thalamus Lesions] 9443, 9462, 10524 
Lesson Plans 10909 

Letters (Alphabet) 9082, 9110, 9131, 
9787, 10533 

Leucocytes 9749 

Leukemias 9901 

Leukocytes [See Leucocytes] 

Leukotomy [See Ps Ee 
Levodopa 9492, 9520, 9540, 9555, 9586, 
10636 

Librium [See Chlordiazepoxide] 

Licensing (Professional) [See Profession- 
al Licensing] 

Lidocaine 9527 

Life Experiences 9931, 
10612, 10818 

Life Style [See Personality Processes] 
Light [See Illumination] 

Liking [See Affection] 

Limbic System [See also Amygdaloid 
Body, Hippocampus] 9310, 9445 

Limen [See Thresholds] 

Linear Regression 8968 

Linguistics [See also Consonants, Gram- 
mar, Homographs, Letters (Alphabet), 
Nouns, Phonemes, Phonology, Pro- 
nouns, Psycholinguistics, Semantics, 
Sentence Structure, Syllables, Syntax, 
Transformational Generative Grammar, 
Verbs, Vowels, Words (Phonetic Units)] 
9806, 10052, 10127 

Lipid Metabolism 9422 

Lipids 9422 

Lipreading 10114, 10423, 11033 

Listening [See Auditory Perception] 
Listening Comprehension 9827, 9853 
Literature [See also Prose] 10106, 10137 
Literature Review 9084, 9128, 9273, 
9291, 9293, 9324, 9363, 9365, 9379, 9542, 
9704, 9807, 9943, 10074, 10284, 10368, 
10420, 10421, 10510, 10538, 10569, 
10596, 10666, 10812, 10889, 10963, 11039 
Lithium 9567, 9587, 9707 

Lithium Carbonate 10641 

Liver 9388, 9492, 9572 

Liver Disorders [See also Cirrhosis (Liv- 
er), Hepatitis] 10480 


10225, 10529, 


Lizards 9763 
tomy [See Psychosur; ery] 
Xal Anesthetics [See Cocaine, Lido- 
Caine, Novocaine] 
ization (Sound) [Si i 
Localization] LE 


of Control [See I 
Deas of Control] [See Internal External 


Ì Thinking 9821, 10437 
Lototherapy 10681 
g Term M 
5245 our, Memory 9208, 9229, 9242, 


ëm [See Aged, Physiological Ag- 


Longitudinal Studies 

9136, 9860, 9872, 
51, SUAE 10912, 11060 : 

169, 9288, 9356 
Loudness Discrimination 9030, 9067 
ih aie CAMION [See also Loudness 
90: 
] 9056, 9062, 9069, 9356 


Threshol, ds] ld [See Auditory 
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Love 10079 

Lower Class 9134, 9803, 9840, 9867, 
10045, 10100, 10725, 11031 

Lower Income Level 10588 

LSD (Drug) [See Lysergic Acid Diethy- 
lamide] 

Luminance [See Illumination] 
Luminance Threshold [See Brightness 
Perception, Visual Thresholds] 


Lung 9572 
Lying [See Deception] 
Lysergic Acid Dieth iylamide 9509, 9560, 


9583, 9590, 10483 


Magazines 10112 

Major Tranquilizers [See Neuroleptic 

Drugs] 

Maladjustment (Emotional) [See Emo- 

tional Adjustment] 

Maladjustment (Social) [See Social Ad- 

justment] 

Male Animals 9384, 9570, 9725, 9751 

Mer Castration 9384, 9407, 9412, 9450, 

Male Criminals 10395 

Maie Delinquents 10378, 10383, 10405, 

1041 

Male Genital Disorders [See Klinefelters 

Syndrome] 

Male Genitalia [See Penis] 

Male Homosexuality 10144, 

10600, 10676, 10701, 10721 

Male Orgasm [See also Premature Eja- 

culation] 9484 

Males (Human) [See Human Males] 

ae [See Nutritional Deficien- 

cies| 

Mammals [See also Cats, Chimpanzees, 

Chinchillas, Dogs, Gerbils, Guinea Pigs, 

Hamsters, Horses, Mice, Minks, Mon- 

keys, Pigs, Primates (Nonhuman), Rab- 

biis, Rats, Rodents, Sheep] 9613, 9769 
lypothalamic) 


10570, 


Mammilary Bodies (H; ) [See 
Hypothalamus] 

Man Machine Systems 8983, 10956, 
10978, 11158, 11160, 11161, 11162, 
11169, 11171, 11175 


Man Machine Systems Design 8888, 
8890, 8922, 10101, 11130, 11156, 11157, 
11161, 11163, 11164, 11166, 11170 
Management Personnel 11013, 11094, 
11103, 11135, 11144, 11146, 11151, 11162 
Management Training 11114 
Mania 10272, 10793 

Manic ive Psychosis 
10294, 10345, 10350, 10641 
Manufacturing [See Business] 
Maps (Brain) [See Stereotaxic Atlas] 
Marathon Group Therapy 10093 
Marihuana 9504, 9562 

Marihuana Usage 9504, 9945, 9947 
Marijuana [See Marihuana] 

Marine Personnel 11136 

Marital Adjustment [See Marital Rela- 
tions. 

Manila Conflict 10276, 10726 

Marital Problems [See Marital Relations] 
Marital Relations [See also Marital 
Conflict] 9897, 9899, 9980, 10476, 10565, 
10745 

Marital Status 9971, 10181, 10409, 10858 
Marriage Attitudes 9952 

Marriage Counseling 10476, 10673, 
10684, 10707, 10722, 10730, 10735, 10781 


10272, 


xv 


Marriage Therapy [See Marriage Coun- 


seling] 

Married [See Spouses} 
Masculinity 9867, 10328, 10413 
Masking [See also Auditory Masking, 
Visual Masking] 8996, 9082, 0415 

Mass Hysteria 10346 

Mass Media [See also Magazines, Televi- 
sion] 10142 
Massed Practice 9078, 9645 

Mate Swapping [See Extramarital Interc- 
ourse] 

Materialism 10553 

Maternal Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Maternal Behavior] 

Maternal Behavior (Human) [See Mother 
Child Relations] 

Maternal Deprivation [See Animal Ma- 
ternal Behavior, Mother Absence, Moth- 
er Child Rakica 

Mates (Humans) [See Spouses] 
Mathematical Modeling 8963, 8976, 
9972, 11170 

Mathematical Psychology 8959 
Mathematics (Concepts) [See also Algor- 
ithms, Numbers (Numerals)] 8959 
Mathematics Achievement 10929, 11010, 


11014, 11079 

Mathematics Education 10929, 10943, 
10972, 10981, 10986, 11021, 11055. 
Mating Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Mating Behavior] 

Matriculation [See School Enrollment] 
Maturation [See Human Development] 
Maturity (Emotional) [See Emotional 
Maturity] 

Maze Learning 9403, 9497, 9639, 9670, 
9671 

Meaning [See also Word Meaning] 
10128 

Meaningfulness 9176, 9184, 10126, 10344 
Measurement [See Also Related Terms] 
8938, 8955, 9148, 9352, 9612, 9823, 9978, 
10138 

Media (Communications) [See Commu- 
nications Media] p 
Media (Educational) [See Instructional 
Media] i 

Media (Mass) [See Mass Media] ` ` 
Mediation (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 
Mediation] 

Medical Diagnosis [See also Echoence- 
phalograph , Electrocardiography, Elec- 
Foencephal ography, Electromyography, 
Galvanic Skin Response, Plethysmogra- 


inalysis] 10767 $ 
Mica SÉ) [See also Psychiatric 
Training] 9977, 10188, 10222, 10242, 
Medi History [See P: tient History] 
Medical e Pati 
Medical Patients 10195, 10204, 10237, 
10341, 10468, 10497, 10498, 10516, 
10520, 10527, 10617, 10853 
Medical Personnel [See also M YU 
(Institutions), Family Physicians, ? - 
tary Medical Personnel, Nurses, Ai 
amedical Personnel, Physicians, Pe E 
atric Hospital Staff, Psychiatrists) 10242, 

5. 

Medical Residency 10209, 10225, 10261, 


[See also Child Psychi- 


try, Community Psychiatry, Endocri- 
B5 logy, Epidemiology, Forensic Tac 
try, Geriatrics, Neurology; Pediatrics, 


Psychiatry, Psychopathology, Surgery] 
9977, 10219 HUN S à 
Medical Students 10230 
Medical Therapeutic Devices [See Artifi- 
cial Pacemakers] 
Medical Treatment (General) 10222, 
10799 
Medication [See Drug Therapy] 
Medicine (Science of) [See Medical 
Sciences] 
Melancholia [See Depression (Emotion)] 
Melleril [See Thioridazine] 
Membranes [See also Nictitating Mem- 
brane] 9567 
Memory [See also Eidetic Imagery, Long 
Term Memory, Memory Trace, Short 
Term Memory, Spontaneous Recovei 
(earning)] 9128, 9129, 9138, 9199, 9201, 
9202, 9211, 9214, 9219, 9221, 9224, 9231, 
9233, 9234, 9236, 9239, 9255, 9259, 9263, 
9368, 9425, 9467, 9524, 9573, 9811, 9824, 
9843, 10481, 10559, 11018 
Memory Disorders [See also Amnesia] 
10470 
Memory Trace 9204, 9213, 9261, 9811 
Menarche 9807 
Menieres Disease 10517 
Menopause 9807, 10626 
Menstrual Cycle [See also Menarche] 
9727, 10385 
Menstrual Disorders [See Pseudocyesis] 
Menstruation [See Menarche] 
Mental Confusion 10291, 10559 
Mom Deficiency [See Mental Retarda- 
tion, 
Mental Disorders [See Also Related 
Terms] 9983, 10267, 10278, 10290, 10302, 
10310, 10336, 10358, 10553, 10831, 10846 
Mental Health [See also Community 
Mental Health] 10299, 10949 
Mental Health Centers (Community) 
[See Community Mental Health Centers] 
Mental Health Consultation 10773 
Mental Health Personnel [See also Clini- 
cal Psychologists, Psychiatric Hospital 
Staff, GN School Psycholo- 
ists] 10201, 10891 
lental Health Personnel Supply 10205 
Mental Health Program Evaluation 
10216, 10622, 10770 
Mental Health Programs 10202, 10607, 
10730, 10765, 10769, 10779, 10787, 
10817, 10837, 10841 
ER Hospitals [See Psychiatric Hospi- 
tals 
Mental Iliness [See Mental Disorders] 
Mental Illness (Attitudes Toward) 10185, 
10787 
Mental Retardation [See also Psychoso- 
cial Mental Retardation] 10273, 10433, 
10443, 10446, 10448, 10555, 10627, 10814 
Mental Retardation (Attit Toward) 
10076, 10820, 11043 
Mentally Retarded [See also Educable 
Mentally Retarded,  Institutionalized 
Mentally Retarded, Profoundly Mental- 
ly Retarded, Severely Mentally Retard- 
ed, Trainable Mentally Retarded] 9315, 
10392, 10424, 10426, 10429, 10444, 
10445, 10697, 10705, 10732, 10736, 
10754, 10768, 10790, 10820, 10839 
Mesencephalon 9419, 9427, 9535 
Mesoridazine 10624 
Messages 10121 
Metabolism [See also Carbohydrate Me- 
tabolism, Lipid Metabolism, Metabol- 
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ites] 9388, 9482, 9488, 9534, 9555, 9582, 
10521, 10636, 10647 
Metabolism Disorders [See also Diabe- 
tes] 10491 
Metabolites 9364, 9386, 9390, 9582, 
10281, 10365, 10486, 10647 
Metal Poisoning [See Lead Poisoning] 
Metallic Elements [See also Cobalt, 
Lithium, Potassium, Sodium] 9394 
Methadone 9383, 10412, 10609, 10628, 
10629 
Methadone Maintenance [See Drug Re- 
habilitation, Methadone] 
Methamphetamine 9483, 9493, 9528, 
9545, 9546 
Methaqualone 9530, 9976 
Methedrine [See Methamphetamine] 
Methodology [See Also Related Terms] 
8895, 8896, 9965, 10103 
Methohexital 10718 
Methylphenidate 9528, 10615 
Metrazole [See Pentylenetetrazol] 
Metronomes 10667, 10734 
Mexican Americans 9920, 10023, 10024, 
10165, 10362, 10405, 11051 
Mice 9296, 9364, 9377, 9378, 9388, 9391, 
9400, 9403, 9430, 9432, 9441, 9456, 9479, 
9482, 9485, 9490, 9491, 9497, 9506, 9514, 
9515, 9518, 9520, 9532, 9534, 9536, 9539, 
9558, 9569, 9577, 9579, 9582, 9585, 9655, 
9674, 9726, 9749, 9767, 9778 
Middle Aged 9877, 10884, 11068 
Middle Class 9134, 9803, 9867, 10045, 
10100, 10725, 10782 
Migraine Headache 10572, 10626 
Migrant Farm Workers 11128 
Torn (Human) [See Human Migra- 
tion) 
Mildly Mentally Retarded [See Educable 
Mentally Retarded] 
Milieu py [See Therapeutic Com- 
munity] 
Military Medical Personnel 10261, 11123 
Military Personnel [See also Air Force 
Personnel, Marine Personnel, Milita’ 
Medical Personnel, Navy pero 
9937, 10581, 10630, 10719 
Military Psychology 11092 
Military Recruitment 11111 
D DAT Training 11099, 11117, 11118, 
Military Veterans 10280, 10372, 10377, 
u, eis 10700, 10837, 10838 

inimally Brain 11032 
Minks 9759 ee 
Minn Multiphasic Personality Inven 
8947, 8954, 10285, 10322, 10371, 10684 
Minor Tranquilizers [See also Chlordia- 
GE 8990, 10646 

ity Groups 9935 

Misbehavior [See Behavior Problems] 
Miscarriage [See Spontaneous Abortion] 
Misconduct [See Behavior Problems] 
i [See Crime] 
Mistakes [See Errors] 
Mnemonic Learning 10798 
Mobility (Social) [See Social Mobility) 
Modeling [See Simulation] 
M Behavior [See 
Models 


896, 9122, 9127, 9138, 9942, 
10278 


Moderately Mentally Retarded [See 
Trainable Mentally Retarded] 

Mohave Indians [Sce American Indians] 
Mollusca 9303, 9415 


(Learni Imitation 
arnin, 


Monetary Rewards 10117, 10657, 10886 
Money 9897 
Monitoring [See also Vigilance’ ` 
9260 E ] 8981, 
Monkeys 9295, 9320, 9367, 9382, 9406, 
9485, 9502, 9604, 9605, 9614, 9623, 9640; 
9648, 9669, 9696, 9713, 9714, 9720, 9725, 
9727, 9731, 9733, 9734, 9735, 9737, 9738, 
9751, 9752, 9755, 9765 ¢ 
Monoamine Oxidase Inhibitors [See also 
Phenelzine, Tranylcypromine] 9501, 
10654 
Monoamine Oxidases 9572 
Monocular Vision 9772 
Monozygotic Twins 9376, 9841 
Moods [See Emotional States] 
Moral Development 9903 
Morality 10363 
Morals 9826 
Mores [See Values] 
Moses [See Educable Mentally Retard- 
ed] 
Morphine 9446, 9490, 9505, 9511, 9532, 
9534 
Mortality [See Death And Dying] 
Mother Absence 9733 
Mother Child Relations 9828, 9836, 9874, 
9891, 9894, 9901, 10339, 10413, 10742, 
10751 
Mothers 8949, 9891, 9970, 10147, 10742, 
10831 
Moths 9570 
Motion Perception [See also Apparent 
Movement, Autokinetic Illusion] 9086, 
9094, 9108 S 
Motivation [See also Academic Achieve- 
ment Motivation, Achievement Motiva- 
tion, Affiliation Motivation, , Animal 
Motivation, Employee Motivation, Ex- 
trinsic Motivation, Hunger, Incentives, 
Intrinsic Motivation, Thirst] 8984, 9124, 
9176, 9270, 10009, 10069, 10077, 10084, 
10567, 10890, 11094 
Motivation Training 10601, 11143 
Motor Cortex 9338, 10474 
Motor Development [See also 5) ech 
Development] 9823, 9846, 9847, 1 5 
Motor Disorders [See Nervous System 
Disorders] 
Motor Evoked Potentials [See Somato- 
sensory Evoked Potentials] 
Motor Neurons 9433 d 
Motor Performance [See also Tum ` 
Running] 9113, 9118, 9119, 9298, 9395, 
9463, 941 8, 9576, 9604, 10376 3 
Motor Processes [See also Exerci 
Jumping, Motor Performance, Dog"? 
Dexterity, Running] 9178, 9296, E 
9445, 9462, 9465, 9479, 9481, 9509, SC 
9522, 9528, 9530, 9534, 9543, Se 
9601, 9609, 9659, 9692, 9798, 9852, 1 So 
Motor Skill Learning [See Percep! 
Motor Learning] 
Motor Traffic Accidents 10268 
Motor Vehicles [See Automobiles] 
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Mourning [See Grief] > - 
Movement Perception [See Motion Per 
ception ivist 
DË (Activist) [See Activis 
Movements , - 
e [See Social Move 
ments] 
Mucus 10351 [Sec Bili gualism] 
Multilingualism [See Bilin; tic 
- Heterozygo 
Multiple Births [See Hetero 


Twins, Monozygotic Twins, 


Multiple Choice (Testing Method) 11073, 


11082 f 
Multiple Therapists [See Conjoint Thera- 


OR [See Homicide] 

Muscle Contractions 9340, 9348, 10342, 
10460 

Muscle Relaxation 8993 

Muscle Relaxation Therapy [See System- 
atic Desensitization Therapy] 

Muscle Relaxing Drugs [See also Diazep- 
am] 9492, 10636 

Muscular Disorders [See Myoclonia] 
Musculoskeletal Disorders [See Myoclo- 
nia 

Mibculoskeleta System [See Feet (Anat- 
omy), Hand (Anatomy), Skull, Thorax] 
Music 9003, 9041, 9042, 9043, 9163, 
10135, 10143, 11173 

Mydriatic Drugs [See Cocaine, Scopola- 
mine] 

Myocardial Infarctions 9931, 10528 
Myoclonia 10498, 10507, 10525, 10633 
Mysticism 9922, 9932 

Mythology [See Literature] 


NAch [See Achievement Motivation] 
Narcoanalysis [See Sleep Treatment] 
Narcoanalytic Drugs [See Amobarbital] 
Narcosis 9382, 9491 
Narcotic Antagonists 9490, 9532, 10644, 
10645 
Narcotic Drugs [See also Apomorphine, 
Heroin, Methadone, Morphine] 9518, 
10606, 10622, 10628 
Nausea 9381 
Navaho Indians [See American Indians] 
Navy Personnel 9941, 10282, 10834 
Need Achievement [See Achievement 
Motivation] 
Need For Affiliation [See Affiliation 
Motivation] 
Need Satisfaction 10366, 11088, 11148 
Needs 9000, 9281, 10075, 10099, 10412, 
10996, 10998 
Negative Reinforcement 9182, 9272, 
10697, 10833 
Negotiation [See Bargainin; ] 
Negroes 9134, 937. , 9813, 9861, 9898, 
9918, 9920, 9926, 9928, 10050, 10088, 
10091, 10124, 10165, 10362, 10405, 
10512, 10908, 10953, 11008, 11024, 
11031, 11078, 11095, 11145 

*onatal Chromosome Disorders [See 

linefelters Syndrome] 
Neonatal Development 9362, 9601, 9605, 


Neonatal Disord Si i 
Syndrome] sorders [See Klinefelters 
‘conatal Genetic Dis ine- 
felters Syndrome] puce. 
conatal Sex Chromosome Disorders 
ee Klinefelters Syndrome! 
ates 936 
9729, Sag 1, 9362, 9480, 9537, 9539, 


Neoplasms [See al: i 
n so Brain Neoplasms, 
€ukemias, Terminal Cancer] 10473 
'eostigmine 957] 
ere Cells [See Neurons] 
Sc oe Ise Chemoreceptors, 
ors, 
Nerve Ty 9567 E ed 


Nerves] (Adrenergic) [See Adrenergic 
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Nerves (Peripheral) 
Nerves] 
sae Breakdown [See Mental Disor- 
lers) 
Nervous System [See also Adrenergic 
Nerves, Amygdaloid Body, Auditory 
Neurons, Axons, Brain, Caudate Nucle- 
us, Central Nervous System, Cerebel- 
lum, Cerebral Cortex, emoreceptors, 
Cones (Eye), Corpus Callosum, Dience- 
BS xtrapyramidal Tracts, Frontal 
obe, Ganglia, Geniculate Bodies (Tha- 
lamus) Hippocampus, Hypothalamus, 
Limbic System, Mesencephalon, Motor 
Cortex, Motor Neurons, Nerve Tissues, 
Neural Analyzers, Neural Receptors, 
Neurons, Occipital Lobe, Olfactory 
Nerve, Optic Chiasm, Parietal Lobe, 
Peripheral Nerves, Proprioceptors, Reti- 
cular Formation, Telencephalon, Tem- 
ral Lobe, Thalamus, Visual Cortex] 
150, 9303, 9389 
Nervous System Disorders [See also 
Alzheimers Disease, Aphasia, Athetosis, 
Brain Damage, Brain Disorders, Brain 
Lesions, Brain Neoplasms, Central 
Nervous System Disorders, Cerebral 
Palsy, Cerebrovascular Accidents, Cho- 
rea, Convulsions, E Tremens, 
Dyskinesia, Epilepsy, Epileptic Seizures, 
Hunts tone GE E HORS, 
Hyperkinesis, E Lesions, 
Korsakoffs Psychosis, Organic Brain 
Syndromes, Paralysis, Parkinsons Dis- 
ease, Petit Mal Epilepsy, Presenile De- 
mentia, Senile Dementia] 10410, 10471, 
10499, 10521, 10613, 10631, 10800 
Nervous System Neoplasms [See Brain 
Neoplasms] 
Nervousness 9317, 9668 
Nest Building 9718 
Netherlands 9916, 10265 
Neural Analyzers 9180 
Neural Receptors [See also Chemorecep- 
tors, Proprioceptors] 9025 
Neuroanatomy 9291, GE 3 
Neurochemistry 8997, 9355, 9363, 9364, 
9386, 9388, 9403, 9438, 9441, 9446, 9456, 
9480, 9483, 9492, 9506, 9509, 9534, 9535, 
9536, 9538, 9539, 9545, 9549, 9553, 9557, 
9572, 10297, 10313, 10619 
Neuroinfections [See Infectious Disor- 
ders, Nervous System Disorders] 
Neuroleptic Drugs [See also Chlorproma- 
zine, Fluphenazine, Mesoridazine, Res- 
erpine, mendo) 9482, 10273, 10492, 
10625, 1065 
Neurological Disorders [See Nervous 
System Disorders] 
Neurology 9122, 9127, 10531 
Neuromuscular Blocking Drugs [See 
Muscle Relaxing Drugs] 
Neuromuscular Disorders [See Cerebral 
Palsy, Paralysis, Parkinsons Disease] 
Neurons [See also Auditory Neurons, 
Axons, Cones (Eye), Motor Neurons] 
9310, 9327, 9338, 9436, 9470, 9471 
Neuropathy [See Nervous System Disor- 
ders] 
Neurophysiology 9359, 10356 
Neuropsychiatrists [See Psychiatrists] 
Neurosciences [See Neuroanatomy, Neu- 
rochemistry, Neurology, Neurophysiolo- 


[See Peripheral 


gy. 
Neurosis [See also Anxiety Neurosis, 
Conversion Neurosis, Experimental 
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Neurosis, Neurotic Depressive Reaction, 
Obsessive Compulsive Neurosis] 10282, 
10285, 10314, 10319, 10591, 10634, 
10635, 10652, 10718 

Neurosurgery [See also Decortication 
(Brain), Psychosur; ery Thalamotomy, 
Vagotomy] 10796, 107 8 

Neurotic ive Reaction 10353 
Neuroticism 9332, 10153, 10179, 10328, 
10391, 11011 

New Zealand 9916, 9934 

Newborn Infants [See Neonates] 
Newsletters (Professional) [See Scientific 
Communication] 

Nictitating Membrane 9449 

Nitrogen 9382 

Noise (Sound) [See Auditory Stimula- 
tion] 

Noise (Visual) [See Visual Stimulation] 
Noise Effects 8985, 9050, 9063, 9255, 
10132, 10868 

Nomenclature (Psychological) [See Psy- 
chological Terminology] 
Nonconformity (Personality) ` 10049, 
10095 

Nonmetallic Elements [See Nitrogen, 
Oxygen] 

Nonparametric Statistical Tests 8980 
Nonprofessional Personnel [See Parapro- 
fessional Personnel] 

Nonprojective Personality Measures [See 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, 
Embedded Figures Testing, Eysenck 
Personality Inventory, Minn Multipha- 
sic Personality Inven, Personal Orienta- 
tion Inventory, Psychological Screening 
Inventory, Sixteen Personality Factors 
Question] 

Nonrapid Eye Movement Sleep [See 
NREM Sleep] 

NonREM Sleep [See NREM Sleep] 
Nonstandard English 10124 
Nonverbal Communication [See also 
Body Language, Eye Contact, Facial 


Expressions, Gestures, Grimaces] 9923, 
10021, 10050, 10053, 10105, 10109, 
10131, 10260 


Noradrenaline [See Norepinephrine] 
Norepinephrine 9399, 9411, 9414, 9438, 
9453, 9456, 9483, 9516, 9539, 10353, 
10647 

Normalization (Test) [See Test Standard- 
ization] 

Nouns 9245 

Novel Stimuli [See Stimulus Novelty] 
Novocaine 9464 

NREM Sleep 9141, 9150 

Nucleic Acids [See also Ribonucleic 
Acid] 10353 

Number Comprehension 9825 

Numbers (Numerals) 9168 

Nurses 9914, 10234, 10249, 10552, 10790, 
10848, 10855, 11110, 11123 
Nursing 10192, 10195, 10204, 10853, 
11139 

Nursing Education 10192, 10211, 10214, 
10233, 10239, 10256 
Nursing Homes 9910, 10848, 10850, 
10852, 10855 

Nursing Students 10233, 10250, 10678, 
11139 

Nurturance [See Animal Maternal Be- 
havior, Parent Child Relations] 
Nutrition 9386, 9413 

Nutritional Deficiencies 9391, 
9696, 9788 


9647, 


Nystagmus 9112, 9381 


Obedience 9993 
Obesity 9279, 9469, 9579, 10493, 10598, 
10649, 10657, 10689, 10690, 10713 
Objectives [See Aspirations] 
Objectives (Organizational) [See Organi- 
zational Objectives] 
Observation Methods 8905, 9899, 10552, 
10704, 11129 
Observational Learning 9851 
Obsessive Compulsive Neurosis 10284, 
10560, 10608 
Obsessive Neurosis [See Obsessive Com- 
ulsive Neurosis] 
ccipital Lobe [See also Visual Cortex] 
10470 
Occupation (Parental) [See Parental Oc- 
cupation] 
Occupational Adjustment 10834, 10877 
Occupational Aspirations 11072, 11151 


Occupational Attitudes 10209, 10883, 
11072, 11100, 11139 

Occupational Choice 11062, 11086, 
11108, 11124 

Occupational Guidance 11063, 11065, 
11087, 11124 


Occupational Interest Measures [See also 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank] 11116 
Occupational Interests 9863, 10875, 
10949, 11072, 11086, 11087, 11116 
Occupational Preference 9376, 10183, 
11107, 11113 
Ze Success Prediction 11099, 
Occupational Tenure 11142 
Occupational- Therapists 10229 
REtipational Therapy 10746, 
10819, 10825 
Occupations [See Also Related Terms] 
10055, 10112, 11147 
Oculomotor Response [See Eye Move- 
ments] 
Odor Discrimination 9519, 9566, 9778 
Offenders (Adult) [See Criminals] 
Offenders (Juvenile) [See Juvenile Delin- 
uents] 
jibwa Indians [See American Indians] 
Old Age [See Aged] 
Olfactory Nerve 9379 
Olfactory Perception [See also Odor 
Discrimination] 9379, 9400, 9566, 9587, 
9723 
Oligophrenia [See Mental Retardation] 
Open Classroom Method 10950, 10954, 
10954, 10985 
Operant Conditioning [See also Avoid- 
ance Conditioning, Conditioned Emo- 
tional Responses, Escape Conde 
Eyelid Conditioning] 8889, 9160, 9167, 
9196, 9279, 9427, 9489, 9512, 9528, 9564, 
9584, 9615, 9617, 9628, 9641, 9645, 9646, 
9650, 9655, 9658, 9660, 9664, 9665, 9667, 
9675, 9676, 9684, 9685, 9687, 9688, 9690, 
9691, 9693, 9700, 9702, 9705, 9724, 9752, 
9796, 10424, 10712, 10815 
Operation (Surgery) [See Surgery] 
Ophidiophobia 10308, 10665, 
10715 f S 
Opiates [See also Apomorphine, Heroin, 
Morphine] 10365 s v 
Opinion (Public) [See Public Opinion] 
Opinion Change [See Attitude Change] 
Opinion Questionnaires [See Attitude 
Measures] 


10815, 


10695, 
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Opinion Surveys [See Attitude Measures] 
Opinions [See Attitudes] 3 
Opium Alkaloids [Sec Alkaloids, Opiates] 
Opium Containing Drugs [See Opiates] 
Opium Derivatives [See Opiates] 

Optic Chiasm 9307 

Optical Illusions [See Illusions (Percep- 
tion)] 

aet 9075, 10850, 11040 

Oral Communication [See Verbal Com- 
munication] 

Oral Reading 10450, 10462, 11057 

Organ of Corti [See Cochlea] 

Organ Transplantation 10803 

Organic Brain Syndromes [See also 
Alzheimers Disease, Delirium Tremens, 
Korsakoffs Psychosis, Presenile Demen- 
tia, Senile Dementia] 10410, 10767 
Organic Therapies [See Drug Therapy, 
Electroconvulsive Shock Therapy, Psy- 
chosurgery, Sleep Treatment] 
Organizational! Change 10905, 10915, 
11154, 11160 

Organizational Climate 8972, 11155 
Organizational Development 11127 
Organizational Goals [See Organization- 
al Objectives] 

Organizational Objectives 11155 
Organizational Structure 9996, 10025, 
10030, 10142, 11092, 11110, 11149, 11165 
Organizations [See also Government 
Agencies, Professional Organizations] 
9994, 10401, 11155 

Orgasm [See Female Orgasm, Male 
Oum Premature Ejaculation] 
Orientation (Perceptual) [See Perceptual 
Orientation] 

Orientation (Spatial) [See Spatial Orien- 
tation (Perception)] 

Orienting Reflex 9224 

Orienting Responses 9002, 9016, 9303, 
9362, 9415, 9746, 9779, 9852, 10300 
Originality [See Creativity] 

Orthogonal Rotation [See also Varimax 
Rotation] 8957 

Orthopedically Handicapped [See Physi- 
cally Handicapped] 

Outcomes (Psychotherapeutic) [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Outcomes] 

Outpatient Psychiatric Clinics [See Psy- 
chiatric Clinics] 

Outpatient Treatment 10542, 
10653, 10656, 10661, 10826, 10842 
Outpatients 10311, 10315, 10646 
Ovariectomy 9412, 9416, 9469, 9565, 
9566, 9723 

Ovaries 9357 

Overachievement (Academic) [See Aca- 
demic Overachievement] 

Overlearning 9786 

Overpopulation 10003 

Overweight [See Obesity] 

Oxidases [See Monoamine Oxidases] 
Oxygen 8902, 9681 


10553, 


Pacemakers (Artificial) [See Artificial 
Pacemakers] 

Pain [See also Migraine Headache, 
Psychogenic Pain] 18, 9347, 9445, 
9791, 10473, 10501, 10606, 10648, 10804 
Pain (Psychogenic) [See Psychogenic 
Pain] 

Pain Perception [See also Pain Thresh- 
olds] 9018, 9028, 9448, 10341 


Pain Relieving Drugs [See Analgesic 
Drugs] 
Pain Thresholds 8989, 8990 
Paired Associate Learning 9164, 9187, 
9191, 9220, 9235, 9264, 9798, 9803, 9810, 
10444, 10654, 10971, 11066 
Palsy [See Paralysis] 
Paradoxical Sleep [See REM Sleep] 
Paralysis [See also Cerebral Palsy, Par- 
kinsons Disease] 10466, 10482 
deitas Agitans [See Parkinsons Dis- 
ease 
Paramedical Personnel [See also Attend- 
ants (Institutions)] 10237 
Paramedical Sciences [See Nursing, Op- 
tometry, Pharmacology] 

Paranoia (Psychosis) 10859 

Paranoid Schizophrenia 10281, 10320, 
10344 

Paraprofessional Education 10202, 10251 
Paraprofessional Personnel [See also 
Attendants (Institutions), Paramedical 
Personnel, Teacher Aides] 10202, 10216, 
10680 

Parapsychological Phenomena [See also 
CE Extrasensory Perception, 
Psychokinesis] 8881, 10223 
Parapsychology [See also Clairvoyance, 
Extrasensory Perception, Parapsycho- 
logical Phenomena, Psychokinesis] 8882, 
8884, 8908, 8995, 16210 
Parasympatholytic Drugs [See Cholinerg- 
ic Blocking Drugs] 
Parasympathomimetic Drugs [See Choli- 
nomimetic Drugs] 

Parent Child Communication 10709 
Parent Child Relations [See also Father 
Child Relations, Mother Child Rela- 
tions, Parental Attitudes] 9889, 9904, 
9983, 10304, 10416, 10464, 10541, 10593, 
10669, 10685, 10694, 10732, 10750 
Parent Educational Background 10392 
Parental Absence [See Father Absence, 
Mother Absence] 

Parental Attitudes 8949, 9889, 10892. 
Parental Influence [See Parent Child 
Relations] 

Parental Occupation 10147, 10392 
Parental Role 10659 

Parents [See also Mothers] 9372, 10505, 
10725, 10772 

Parietal Lobe 9433 

Parkinsons Disease 10636 : 
Parochial School Education [See Private 
School Education] 
Partial Reinforcement 
ment Schedules] 
Partially Hearing Impaired 9054, 10478, 
10489, 10496, 10517, 10524 E: 
Participation [See also Group Participa- 
tion] 10823 

Parturition [See Birth] 

Passive Avoidance [See Avoidance Con- 
ditioning] 
Passiveness 10592 2 
Pastoral Counseling 10199, 10254, 10262, 
10604, 10772, 10773, 10776, 10789 
Pathogenesis [See ED 

Pathology [See Psychopati ology] e 
Patient Characteristics [See Client Cha 
acteristics, Patients, Personality Traits] 
Patient History 10802 Psy- 
Patient Therapist Lr [See Psy 
chotherapeutic Processes M 
Patients com also Geriatric Pe 
Hospitalized Patients, Medical Patients, 


[See Reinforce- 


tpatients, Psychiatric Patients, Surgi- 
Si Phatienis, Terminally Ill Patients] 


10425 ; $ 
Pattern (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Varia- 


ilit 
ER Discrimination 9073, 9077, 9091, 
9099, 9314, 9321, 9789, 9839, 10431, 
11174 
Pavlovian Conditioning [See Classical 
Conditioning] 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 11084 
Pearson Prod Moment Correl Coeff [See 
Statistical Correlation] d 
Pecking Order [See Animal Dominance] 
Pederasty [See Pedophilia] 
Pediatrics 10551, 10803 
Pedophilia 10380, 10570, 10600, 10676, 
10701 
Peer Relations 9273, 9926, 10064, 10397, 
10985, 10991, 10999, 11007 
Penicillins 9392, 9401, 9472, 9500, 9507, 
9581 
Penis 9145, 9484 
Penitentiaries [See Prisons] 
Pentylenetetrazol 9394, 9401, 9456, 9507, 
9553 
Pentylenetetrazole [See Pentylenetetra- 
zol] 
Peoples Republic of China 11067 
Peptic Ulcers [See Gastrointestinal Ul- 
cers] 
Peptides 9520, 9544 
Perception (Self) [See Self Perception] 
Perception [See Also Related Terms] 
9023, 11089, 11168 
Perceptual Aftereffect [See also Afteri- 
mage] 9078, 9088, 9092, 9097, 9151, 
10510 
Perceptual Development 9819, 10143 
Perceptual Discrimination [See also Odor 
Discrimination, Pattern Discrimination] 
8992, 8998, 9029, 9332 
Perceptual Distortion [See Illusions (Per- 
ception)] 
Perceptual Disturbances [See also Agno- 
sia, Visual Hallucinations] 10470 
Perceptual Localization [See Auditory 
Localization] 
Perceptual Measures 8951, 8998 
Perceptual Motor Coordination [See also 
Physical Dexterity] 10340, 11099 
Perceptual Motor Development [See Mo- 
tor Development, Perceptual Develop- 
ment] 
Perceptual Motor Learning [See also 
Bee Motor Skill Learning] 9116, 9210 
eeh Motor Processes [See also 
DE Motor Coordination, Physi- 
cal Dexterity, Rotary Pursuit, Tracking, 
A e 8987, 8988, 9794, 
x 81, 10488, 10514, 10518, 11133 
Geer SE [See also Spatial 
Jon (Percepti 
1106, 9108, 9213 BREET s 
RE Stimulation [See also Audito- 
M e Delayed Auditory Feed- 
(Fx » Illumination, Loudness, Pitch 
bal uency), Prismatic Stimulation, Tac- 
ien SE Taste Stimulation, Vis- 
9128 timulation, White Noise] 8996, 
» 9310, 9400, 11050, 11165 
erceptual Style 8989 
erformance 11165 
Ormance Tests 9358, 10376, 11099 
erforming Arts [See Music] 
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Peripheral Nerves [See also Olfactory 
Nerve] 9377 

Perseverance [See Persistence] 
Persistence 9868, 10095 

Personal Adjustment [See Emotional 
Adjustment] 

Personal Construct Theory [See Person- 


eh Theon] 

Personal rientation Inventory 10172, 
Personal Space 10065, 10072, 10087, 
10088, 10098, 10099, 10266 

Personal Values 10079, 10366, 10570, 


10600, 11088 

Personality Assessment [See Personality 
Measures] 

Personality Change 10233, 10482 
Personality Characteristics [See Person- 
ality Traits] 

Personality Development 9862, 9863, 
9865, 9866, 9868, 9870, 9871, 9872, 
10846, 11013 

Personality Disorders [See also Hysteri- 
cal Personality] 10282, 10581, 10835 
Personality Factors (Psychoanalytic) [See 
Psychoanalytic Personality Factors] 
Personality Measures [See also Bender 
Gestalt Test, Edwards Personal Prefer- 
ence Schedule, Embedded Figures Test- 
ing, Eysenck Personality Inventory, 
Holtzman Inkblot Technique, Human 
Figures Drawing, Minn Multiphasic 
Personality Inven, Personal Orientation 
Inventory, Projective Personality Meas- 
ures, Psychological Screening Inventory, 
Rorschach Test, Rotter Incomplete Sen- 
tences Blank, Sixteen Personality Fac- 
tors Question] 8928, 8933, 8941, 9859, 
9864, 10149, 10154, 10155, 10156, 10161, 
10173, 10177, 10357, 10382, 10394, 
10408, 10503, 10591, 10594, 10999 
Personality Processes [See Also Related 
Terms] 11003 

Personality Questionnaires [See Person- 
ality Measures] 


Personality Scales [See Personality 
Measures] 3 
Personality Surveys [See Personality 
Measures] 


Personality Theory 10182 , 

Personality Traits [See also Aggressive- 
ness, Assertiveness, Authoritarianism, 
Conformity (Personality, Creativity, 
Curiosity, Defensiveness, Dependency 
(Personality), Emotional Maturity, Emo- 
tional Stability, Empathy, Extraversion, 
Femininity, H notic Susceptibility, 
Idealism, Impulsiveness, Independence 
(Personality), Internal External Locus of 
Control, ` Introversion, Masculinity, 
Nervousness,  Neuroticism, Noncon- 
formity (Personality), Obedience, Pas- 
siveness, Persistence, Repression Sensiti- 
zation, Self Control, Sensitivity (Person- 
ality), Sexuality, Sociability, Suggestibili- 
ty, Tolerance] 9000, 9859, 98 At 


10059, 10066, 10089, 10114, 10151, 
10157, 10166, 10178, 10184, 10341, 
10418, 10419, 10461, 10473, 10497, 
10511, 10618, 10658, 10735, 10804, 
10885, 10917, 10951, 11001, 11005, 
11086, 11097, 11120, 11152 

Personality [See Also Related Terms] 


10182 
Personnel Development [See Personnel 
Training] 


Personnel Evaluation [See also Job Ap- 
pic Interviews, Occupational Success 
rediction] 10195, 10204, 10880, 10882, 
10888, 11112, 11126 
Personne! Management [See also Job 
Analysis, Job Applicant Interviews, Mil- 
itary Recruitment, Occupational Success 
Prediction, Personnel Évaluation, Per- 
sonnel Recruitment, Personnel Selec- 
tion] 11160 
Personnel Recruitment [See also Military 
Recruitment] 10201 
Personnel Selection 10201, 11125 
Personnel Supply [See Mental Health 
Personnel Supply] 
Personnel Training [See also Manage- 
ment Training, Military Training] 10240, 
10241, 11115, 11120, 11122, 11127, 
11131, 11132, 11133 
Persuasive Communication 9947, 10056, 
10062, 10073, 10081 
Petit Mal Epilepsy 10495 
Pharmacology 9523, 10365 
yy [See Drug Therapy] 
Phenelzine 10650 
Phenobarbital 9530, 9533 
Phenothiazine Derivatives [See Chlorpro- 
mazine, Fluphenazine, Mesoridazine, 
Thioridazine] 
Phenylalanine 9498 
Pheromones 9361, 9487, 9570, 9726 
Philosophies [See also Existentialism, 
Humanism, Idealism, Materialism, Mys- 
ticism, Pragmatism, Realism (Philoso- 
hy)] 8886, 10248 
as [See also Dysmorphophobia, 
hidiophobia] 10308, 10325, 10579, 
10693, 10738 
Phonemes [See also Consonants, Vowels] 
9046, 9201, 9260 


Phonetics [See Consonants, Phonemes, 

Syllables, Vowels, Words (Phonetic 
nits)] 

Phonology 10457 

Photic Threshold [See Illumination, Vis- 

ual Thresholds] 


Photopic Stimulation 9415 

lors [See coa (Eye)] 1 
Physical Agility [See sical Dexterity! 
Physical EE T0064, 10096 
Physical Development [See also Motor 
Development, Prenatal Development, 
Sexual Development, Speech Develop- 
ment] 9481, 9783, 9788, 9829, 9831, 9844, 
10504 
Physical Dexterity 9115 
Physical Endurance 9120 
Physical Exercise [See Exercise] 
Physical Fitness 10404 
Physical Growth [See Physical Develop- 
ment] 
Physical Treatment Methods [See Acu- 
puncture, Adrenalectomy, Decortication 
(Brain) Heart Surgery, Hemodialysis, 
Hypophysectomy, Hysterectomy, In- 
du Abortion, Male Castration, Medi- 
cal Treatment (General), Neurosurgery, 
Organ Transplantation, Ovariectomy, 
Pinealectomy, Psychosurgery, Surgery, 
Thalamotomy, Thyroidectomy, Vagoto- 


my] 

Physically Handicapped 8944, 9910, 
10494, 10515, 10844 

Physically Ill Patients [See Patients] 


Physicians [See also Family Physicians, 
Psychiatrists] 10186, 10197, 10217, 
10218, 10255, 10414, 10855 

Physiological Aging 9906, 10477 
Physiological Arousal 9002, 9016, 9217, 
9269, 9281, 9305, 9335, 9347, 9356, 9484, 
10279, 10309, 10325, 10342, 10665, 11165 
Physiological Correlates 9591, 10301 
Physiological Stress 9387 

Physique [See also Body Height, Body 
Weight, Obesity] 10404 

Physostigmine 9305, 9536, 9571 

Piaget (Jean) 9804, 9814, 9821, 9823, 

10825 
Pigeons 9489, 9584, 9615, 9627, 9637, 
9650, 9657, 9664, 9665, 9667, 9676, 9677, 
9682, 9684, 9685, 9687, 9690, 9695, 9705, 
9706, 9709, 9724, 9772 
Pigs 9633, 9649 

Pilocarpine 9305, 9554, 9563 

Pilots (Aircraft) [See Aircraft Pilots] 

Pinealectomy 9426 

Pipradrol 9528 

Pitch (Frequency) 9026, 9035, 9038, 

9040, 9045, 9052, 9054, 9057, 9071, 9606, 

9775, 10053, 10135 

Pitch Discrimination 9775 

Pitch Perception [See also Pitch Discrim- 

ination] 9056 

Pituitary Gland 9357 

Pituitary Gland Surgery [See Hypophy- 

sectomy] 

Pituitary Hormones [See Thyrotropin] 

Placebo 10623 

Plasma (Blood) [See Blood Plasma] 

Platelets (Blood) [See Blood Platelets] 

Play [See Recreation] 

Play (Animal) [See Animal Play] 

Play Development (Childhood) 
Childhood Play Development] 
Play Therapy 9731, 10593 
Plethysmography 10634 
Poisoning [See Toxic Disorders] 
Police Personnel 9979, 10097, 10817 
Political Attitudes [See also Political 
Radicalism] 9913, 9928, 9958, 9980, 
10058, 10130, 11026 

ical Economic Systems 9924 
Processes [See also Voting 

Behavior] 9954 

Political Radicalism 9930 

Politics [See Political Attitudes, Political 
Processes, Voting Behavior] 

Popularity [See Social Approval] 
Population [See also Overpopulation) 
10362 
Population (Statistics) [See Statistical 
Samples] 

Population Characteristics [See Demo- 
pM Characteristics] 

'opulation Control [See Birth Control] 
Pornography 9950, 9959, 9962, 9963, 
9964, 9967, 9985, 9988, 9989, 9990, 9994, 
10380 
Positive Reinforcement [See also Praise] 
9272, 10833 
Postgraduate Students 11073 / 
Postgraduate Training [See also Medical 
Residency] 10903 


[See 


(Physical 


Postsurgical Complications 
10796, 10804 
Posttreatment Followup 10439, 10477, 


10542, 10621, 10687, 10720, 10723, 10860 
Posture 9094, 9117, 9609, 10072, 10692 
Potassium 10204 
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Potentials (Evoked) [See Evoked Poten- 
tials] 
der (Drugs) [See Drug Potentia- 
tion] 

Poverty 9943, 11128 

Power 10017 3 
Practice [See also Distributed Practice, 
Massed Practice] 9086, 9240, 10429, 
10671 

Practice Effects 9001, 9053 

itism 8886 

Praise 10078, 11029 

Precocious Development 10550 
Prediction [See also Occupational Suc- 
cess Prediction] 9162, 60, 10155, 
10399, 10445, 10710, 10834 

Prediction Errors [See Type I Errors, 
Type II Errors] 
Predictive Validity 8942, 8946, 9125, 
10472, 10591, 11009, 11059, 11062, 11099 
Predisposition 10505 

Preference Measures [See Least Pre- 
ferred Coworker Scale] 

Preferences [See also Food Preferences, 
Occupational Preference] 8886, 9011, 
9627, 9647, 9657, 9698, 9748, 9757, 9911, 
10205, 10777, 10885, 10892, 10970, 11167 
Pregnancy 9498, 9521, 9537, 10306, 
10511 

Pregnancy (False) [See Pseudocyesis] 
Prehension [See Motor Development] 
Prejudice 10094 

Premarital Intercourse 9936 

Premature Birth 9343 

Premature Ejaculation 10744 

Prenatal Development 9975 

Preschool Age Children 8878, 9012, 9159, 
9283, 9326, 9781, 9786, 9788, 9792, 9793, 
9797, 9798, 9802, 9806, 9810, 9811, 9812, 
9819, 9821, 9832, 9837, 9843, 9845, 9848, 
9849, 9851, 9853, 9855, 9856, 9859, 9861, 
9889, 9900, 9911, 9938, 10005, 10064, 
10111, 10125, 10132, 10143, 10425, 
10442, 10464, 10499, 10705, 10751, 
10866, 10936, 11024, 11031, 11047, 11058 
Preschool Education 11012, 11037 
Presenile Dementia [See also Alzheimers 
Disease] 10286, 10466 
Presentation Methods 
Presentation Methods] 
Presentation Modes [See Stimulus Pres- 
entation Methods] 

Pressure (Barometric) [See Atmospheric 
Conditions] 

Pressure (Blood) [See Blood Pressure] 
Pressure (Systolic) [See Systolic Pres- 
sure] 

Prevention [See Also Related Terms] 
10641 


[See Stimulus 


Primary Mental Health Prevention 
10142, 10730 

Primary Reinforcement 9646 
Primary Schools [See 
Schools] 

Primates (Nonhuman) [See also Chim- 
panzees, Monkeys] 9369, 9603, 9609, 
9730 

Printed Communications Media [See 
Books, Magazines] 

Prismatic Stimulation 9027, 9075, 9078, 
9088, 9107 

Prison Personnel 10823 

Prisoners 10371, 10378, 10816, 10823, 
10865 

Prisoners Dilemma Game 10032, 10034, 
10041, 10043 


Elementary 


Prisons 8910, 10003, 10823 

Private School Education 10879, 10967 
Privileged Communication 10189 
Proactive Inhibition 9201, 9210, 9223, 
9226, 9227 

Probability [See also Response Probabil- 
ity, Statistical Probability] 8935, 8984, 
9139, 9140, 9205 

Probability Learning 9152 

Probation Officers 10251 

Problem Solving [See also Anagram 
Problem Solving, Group Problem Soly- 
ing] 9147, 9158, 9189, 9194, 9212, 9793, 
9868, 9905, 10008, 10437, 10442, 11016, 
11102 

Procaine [See Novocaine] 

"Drs F Psychosis 10270, 10274, 10289, 
1031 

Process Schizophrenia [See Process Psy- 
chosis, Schizophrenia] 

Professional Certification 10231, 10241 
Professional Communication [See Scien- 
tific Communication] 

Professional Consultation [See also Men- 
tal Health Consultation] 10215, 10222, 


10547, 10551, 10783, 10791, 10847, 
10925, 11056, 11083 
Professional Contribution 8930, 8966, 


8967, 8972, 9024, 9132, 9158, 9257, 9271, 
9284, 9359, 9542, 9636, 9670, 9734, 
10003, 10117, 10290, 10570, 10583, 
10600, 10961, 11023, 11094, 11121 
Professional Criticism 8882, 8910, 8977, 
9016, 9181, 9616, 9789, 9998, 10084, 
10306, 10676 

Professional Criticism Reply 9820, 10332, 
10714 

Professional Ethics 8910, 10185, 10197, 


10210, 10226, 10245, 10258, 10605, 
10663, 10727 

Professional Licensing 10194, 10197, 
10238 


Professional Meetings And Symposia 
9034, 9523, 9884, 10219, 10221, 10223. 
Professional Newsletters [See Scientific 
Communication] 
Professional Organizations 9902 
Professional Referral 10292 
Professional Standards 10194, 
10229, 10887 
Professors [See College Teachers] 
Profoundly Mentally Retarded 10849 
Progesterone 9428, 9455, 9565, 9727 
Prognosis 9846, 10303, 10461, 10577, 
10591 
Program Evaluation (Educational) [See 
Educational Program Evaluation] 

Evaluation (Mental Health) 
[See Mental Health Program Evaluation] 
Program Planning (Educational) [See 
Educational Program Planning] e 
Programed Instruction 10935, 10948, 
10967, 11122 vg 
Programed Textbooks | 
Programing (Computer) [See Computer 
Software] s 
Programing Languages (Computer) [See 
Computer Programing Lan; uages] " 

(Government) [See Govern 

ment Programs 

E MCI Health) [See Mental 
Health Programs] d 739 
Projection (Defense Mechanism) 10 SC 
Projective Personality Measures [ e 
also Bender Gestalt Test, Holes 
Inkblot Technique, Human GI 


10197, 


Drawing, Rorschach Test, Rotter In- 

complete Sentences Blank] 9860, 10161, 
4 

ee Techniques [See also Bender 

Gestalt Test, Holtzman Inkblot Tech- 

nique, Human Figures Drawing, Projec- 

tive Personality Measures, Rorschach 


Test, Rotter Incomplete Sentences 
Blank] 9899 A 
Projective Tests [See Projective Tech- 
niques] 

Prolactin 10614 


Prolixin [See Fluphenazine] 

Promiscuity 10107, 10366 

Pronouns 9806 

Pronunciation 908 1, 9168, 9201 
Proprioceptors 9114 

Prose 9184, 11002 

Proserine [See Neostigmine] 

Proteins [See also Antibodies] 9391, 9696 
Protest (Student) [See Student Activism] 
Protestantism 9925, 9930, 9936 
Pseudocyesis 9566 

Pseudopregnancy [See Pseudocyesis] 
Psychedelic Drugs [See Lysergic Acid 
Diethylamide] 

Psychiatric Classification (Process) [See 
Psychodiagnos 
Psychiatric Classifications (Taxon) [See 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 

Psychiatric Clinics 10315, 10358, 10854 
Psychiatric Disorders [See Mental Disor- 
ders] 

Psychiatric History [See Patient History] 
Psychiatric Hospital Admission [See also 
Psychiatric ^ Hospital ^ Readmission] 
10320, 10762, 10829, 10858, 10867 
Psychiatric Hospital Programs [See also 
Therapeutic Community] 10660, 10779, 
10830, 10832, 10838, 10841, 10846, 
10861, 10867 

Psychiatric Hospital Readmission 10762, 
10864 

Psychiatric Hospital Staff 10037, 10845 
Psychiatric Hospitalization [See also Psy- 
chiatric Hospital Admission, Psychiatric 


Hospital Readmission] 9968, 10293, 
10542, 10762, 10786, 10831, 10833, 
10834, 10835, 10845, 10851, 10860 

Psychiatric Hospitals 10295, 10788, 


10843, 10856 
Psychiatric Patients 8940, 9364, 9968, 


10205, 10286, 10295, 10296, 10303 
10310, 10517, 10322, 10324, 10326, 
10327, 10337, 10543, 10348, 10351, 
10354, 10385, 10542, 10562, 10586, 
10592, 10614, 10616, 10620, 10627, 
10634, 10652, 10654, 10660, 10677, 
10718, 10787, 10788, 10793, 10797, 
10829, 10835. 10851, 10856, 10858, 
860, 10861, 10864 

Psychiatric Training 10193, 10209, 


Pye. ests 10244, 10264 
chiatrists 10185, 10191, 

10207, 10248, 10317 pec 
Ychiatry [See also Child Psychiat: 
SE Pe chiatry, Forensic Psyche 
102]; 898, 8919, 8025, 9607, 10219, 

SES 10443, 10547, 10556 

Peat e Energizers [See Imipramine] 

su 0536 ness also Dream Analy- 
d , 10757, 

10760, 10761, 10776 SE 


Sychoanalytic Interpretation 


10137, 10140 See 
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Psychoanalytic Personality Factors [See 
also Ego, Subconscious] 9877, 10171 
Psychoanalytic Theory 10339, 10574, 
10577, 10757 

ee Therapy [See Psychoana- 
lysis) 

Psychodiagnosis [See also Psychodiag- 


nostic Interview] 8955, 10161, 10191, 
10260, 10269, 10271, 10272, 10282, 
10283, 10298, 10303, 10305, 10308, 
10322, 10324, 10331, 10337, 10349, 
10352, 10358, 10364, 10376, 10382, 
10408, 10411, 10432, 10438, 10449, 
10539, 10544, 10546, 10549, 10552, 
10558, 10577, 10589, 10598, 10684, 


10760, 10767, 10814, 10834, 11058, 11077 
Psychodiagnostic Classificat (Proc) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 

Psychodiagnostic Classificat (Taxon) [See 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
Psychodiagnostic Interview 10545, 10652 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies — 10295, 
10322, 10338, 10402, 10435, 10498, 10571 
Psychodrama 10601, 10662, 10719 
Psychodynamics 10222, 10759 
Psychogenesis [See Childhood Play De- 
velopment, Cognitive Development, 
Emotional Development, Intel lectual 
Development, Language Development, 
Moral EELER erceptual Devel- 
opmenh Personality Development, Psy- 
chosocial Development, Speech Devel- 
opment] 

Psychogenic Pain 10311, 10341, 10348, 
10599 

Psychokinesis 8883, 8911, 8995 
Psycholinguistics 10113, 10425, 10554 
Psychological Correlates [See Psychody- 
namics] 

Psychological Screening Inventory 8940 
Psychological Stress 8942, 9033, 9280, 
9282, 9805, 9816, 10301, 10460, 10831 
Psychological Terminology 10103, 10456 
Psychologists [See also Clinical Psychol- 


ogists, Educational Psychologists, 
School Psychologists] 10228, 10259, 
10317 


Psychology [See also Appli Psycholo- 
gy, Comparative Psychology, Experi- 
mental Psychology, Gerontology, Indus- 
trial Psychology, Mathematical Psychol- 
ogy, Military Psychology, School Psy- 
chology, Social Psychology] 8877, 8903, 
8923, 8924, 8926, 8970, 10103, 10896, 
10976 

Psychometrics 8929, 8931, 8935, 8937, 
10308, 10891 

Psychomotor Development [See Speech 
Development] 

Psychomotor Processes [See Perceptual 
Motor Processes] 

Psychoneurosis [See Neurosis] 
Psychopathology 10318, 10327, 10557 
Psychopathy 10300, 10338 
Psychophysical Measurement 8958, 8982, 
8992, 8999, 9005, 9006, 9017, 9018, 9026, 
9028, 9030, 9056, 9356, 9769, 10348 
Psychophysiologic Disorders [See Psy- 
chosomatic Disorders] 

Psychophysiology 10338 ` 
Psychosexual Behavior [See also Bisexu- 
ality, Exhibitionism, Extramarital In- 
tercourse, Female Orgasm, Heterosexu- 
ality, Homosexuality, Human Courtship, 
Lesbianism, Male Homosexuality, Male 
Orgasm, Pedophilia, Premarital Interc- 


ourse, Premature Ejaculation, Promiscu- 
ity, Rape, Sex Roles, Sexual Deviations, 
Sexual Function Disturbances, Sexual 
Intercourse (Human), Transsexualism, 
Voyeurism] 9277, 9944, 9950, 9956, 9959, 
3, 9964, 9967, 9980, 9983, 10107, 
10169, 10411, 10707, 10711, 10722 5 
Psychosis [See also Acute Psychosis, 
Acute EE Catatonic Schi- 
zophrenia, Childhood Schizophrenia, 
Chronic Schizophrenia, Delirium Tre- 
mens, Hebephrenic Schizophrenia, Kor- 
sakoffs Psychosis, Manic Depressive 
Psychosis, Paranoia (Psychosis), Para- 
noid Schizophrenia, Process Psychosis, 
Reactive Psychosis, Schizophrenia, Un- 
differentiated Schizophrenia] — 10282. 
10285, 10298, 10347, 10394, 10744. ^ 
Psychosocial Development [See also 
Childhood Play Development, Personal- 
ity Development] 9788, 9865, 9882, 
10555, 10390, 10504 
Psychosocial Mental Retardation 10434 
Dëse Readjustment 10439, 10612, 
10834 
Psychosocial Rehabilitation [See also 
Vocational Rehabilitation] 10255, 10808, 
10818, 10830 
Psychosocial Resocialization 10832 
Psychosomatic Disorders [See also 
Anorexia Nervosa, Hypochondriasis, 
Pseudocyesis, Psychogenic Pain] 10304, 
10307, 10511, 10623 
esent) [See also Thalamotomy] 
1 
Psychotherapeutic Counseling [See also 
Conjoint Therapy, Family Therapy] 
10550, 10764, 10780 
Psychotherapeutic Methods [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Techniques] 
Psychot tic Outcomes — 10343, 
10552, 10571, 10587, 10588, 10658, 10854 
Psychotherapeutic Processes [See also 
Countertransference, Insight (Psychoth- 
erapeutic Process), Psychotherapeutic 
Resistance, Psychotherapeutic Transfer- 
ence] 10146, 10185, 10191, 10561, 10571, 
10574, 10577, 10585, 10586, ` 10587, 
10590, 10594, 10596, 10597, 10603, 
10605, 10661, 10669, 10672, 10747 
10635, 


Psychotherapeutic Resistance 
10661, 10740 
Psychotherapeutic Techniques [See also 
Dream Analysis, Psychodrama] 10227, 
10541, 10557, 10560, 10565, 
10572, 10575, 10576, 
10580, 10583, 10591, 
10596, 10599, 10601 
10671, 10672, 10679, 10683, 
10686, 10688, 10689, 10702, 10706. 
10707, 10708, 10724, 10729, 10758, 10761 
Psychotherapeutic Transference 10569 
Psychotherapist Attitudes 10200 
Psychotherapy [See also Brief Psychoth- 
erapy, Child Psychotherapy, Conjoint 
Therapy, Dream Analysis, Encounter 
SUE CHE Family Therapy, Geria- 
tric Psychotherapy, Gestalt Thera 
Group Psychotherapy, Individual Psy- 
chotherapy, Insight Therapy, Logothera- 
, Marathon Group Therapy, Play 
erapy, Psychoanalysis, Psychodrama, 
Psychotherapeutic Counseling, Reality 
Therapy, erapeutic Community, 
Transactional Analysis] 10191, 10200, 
10227, 10238, 10294, 10339, 10543, 


10567, 
10578, 
10594, 


10561, 10568, 10570, 10588, 10598, 
10600, 10602, 10604, 10749, 10753 
Psychotherapy Training 10198, 10227, 
10238 
Psychotomimetic Drugs [See Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide] 
Puberty 10504, 10550 
Pubescence [See Sexual Development] 
Public Attitudes [See Public Opinion} 
Public Health Services 9969, 10194, 
10765 
Public Opinion 9966, 10130 
Public School Education 10967 
Public Speaking 10308 
Public Welfare Services [See Community 
Welfare Services] 
Pulse (Arterial) [See Arterial Pulse] 
Punishment 9165, 9633, 9648, 9663, 
9699, 10274 
Pupil Dilation 9019, 9224, 10411, 11141 
Puromycin 9557 
Pursuit (Rotary) [See Rotary Pursuit] 


Questionnaires 8921, 8945, 9294, 10150 
Questionnaires (Attitude) [See Attitude 
Measures] 

Questionnaires (Opinion) [See Attitude 
Measures] 

Questionnaires (Personality) [See Per- 
sonality Measures] 


Rabbis 10773 
Rabbits 9312, 9392, 9449, 9470, 9471, 
9560, 9572, 9589, 9596, 9759 
Race (Anthropological) [See also Cauca- 
sians, Negroes] 9375 
Race Attitudes [See also Racism] 9913, 
9916, 10071, 10094, 10923, 11028, 11031 
Racial Differences 9373, 9861, 9918, 
9920, 9928, 10088, 10124, 10908, 10953, 
11078 
Racial Integration [See also School Inte- 
ration (Racial)] 10050, 10923 
acial Segregation (Schools) [See School 
Integration (Racial) 
Racism 9924 
Radiation 9331, 9389 
Radicalism (Political) [See Political Rad- 
icalism] 
Rage [See Anger] 
Rank Order Correlation 9326 
Rape 10380 
Rapid Eye Movement Sleep [See REM 
Sleep] 
Rapport [See Interpersonal Attraction] 
Rat Learning 9405, 9473, 9488, 9521, 
9562, 9563, 9630, 9644, 9689, 9698, 9699, 
9703 
Rating 9148, 9286, 9899, 10067, 10146, 
11108, 11129 
Rating Scales 8927, 8935, 8958, 8971, 
8979, 8992, 10271, 10298, 10549, 10994, 
11110 
Ratio Reinforcement [See Fixed Ratio 
Reinforcement] 1 
Ratiocination [See Logical Thinking] 
Rats 8902, 9305, 9328, 9334, 9335, 9342, 
9345, 9361, 9364, 9374, 9380, 9384, 9386, 
9387, 9393, 9394, 9395, 9397, 9398, 9399, 
9405, 9407, 9408, 9409, 9410, 9412, 9413, 
9416, 9417, 9418, 9419, 9422, 9423, 9425, 
9427, 9431, 9433, 9434, 9435, 9436, 9437, 
9438, 9439, 9440, 9442, 9443, 9444, 9446, 
9450, 9451. 9453, 9458, 9459, 9460, 9461, 
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9463, 9464, 9465, 9466, 9467, 9468, 9469, 
9473, 9474, 9475, 9477, 9418, 9481, 9482, 
9483, 9484, 9485, 9486, 9488, 9492, 9493, 
9494, 9495, 9496, 9498, 9499, 9501, 9503, 
9505, 9508, 9509, 9510, 9511, 9512, 9513, 
9515, 9516, 9517, 9519, 9521, 9522, 9526, 
9528, 9530, 9531, 9533, 9534, 9535, 9538, 
9543, 9544, 9545, 9546, 9548, 9549, 9550, 
9551, 9552, 9554, 9557, 9558, 9559, 9560, 
9562, 9563, 9564, 9566, 9567, 9568, 9571, 
9573, 9576, 9578, 9583, 9586, 9587, 9590, 
9592, 9593, 9594, 9595, 9600, 9601, 9612, 
9616, 9617, 9618, 9619, 9620, 9621, 9622, 
9625, 9628, 9629, 9630, 9631, 9632, 9634, 
9635, 9638, 9642, 9644, 9646, 9647, 9653, 
9654, 9658, 9659, 9660, 9661, 9662, 9663, 
9666, 9670, 9671, 9672, 9673, 9675, 9678, 
9679, 9680, 9683, 9686, 9689, 9692, 9693, 
9698, 9699, 9700, 9701, 9702, 9703, 9707, 
9708, 9710, 9711, 9712, 9715, 9728, 9729, 
9739, 9744, 9750, 9754, 9756, 9758, 9766, 
9768, 9770, 9771, 9776, 10738 

Reaction (Drugs) [See Drug Adverse 
Reactions] 

Reaction Time 8984, 8986, 9008, 9059, 
9081, 9102, 9113, 9149, 9166, 9205, 9221, 
9237, 9239, 9254, 9259, 9329, 9340, 9389, 
10126, 10513 

Reactions To Crisis [See Stress Reac- 
tions] 

Rractire Psychosis 10270, 10274, 10289, 
1031 

Reactive nia [See Reactive 
Psychosis, Schizophrenia] 

GE (Reading) [See Reading Read- 
iness 

Rtg (School) [See School Readi- 
ness 

Reading [See also Oral Reading, Reme- 
dial Reading, Silent Reading] 9082, 
9172, 9787, 10533, 10984, 11001 


Reading Ability 8954, 9131, 10173, 
10993, 11040 
Reading Achievement 10901, 10953, 


10993, 10999, 11010 

Reading Comprehension 9184, 9827, 
10124, 11167 

Reading Disabilities [See also Dyslexia] 
10422, 10430, 10431, 10901, 11044. 
Reading Materials 10939, 10968, 11167 
Reading Measures 10999, 11057 

Reading Readiness 10958 

Reading Skills 11126 

Reading Speed 9044, 11057, 11167 
Readjustment (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 
chosocial Readjustment] 

Readmission (Psychiatric Hospital) [See 
Psychiatric Hospital Readmission] 
Realism (Philosophy) 8886 

Reality 9192, 10585 

Reality Therapy 10584 

Reasoning [See also Inference] 9801, 
9826, 9845, 9850, 9857, 11029 

Rebuttal [See Professional Criticism 
Reply] 

Recall (Dreams) [See Dream Recall] 
Recall (Learning) [See also Free Recall] 
9011, 9191, 9199, 9200, 9203, 9209, 9218, 
9220, 9222, 9230, 9235, 9241, 9245, 9246, 
9247, 9248, 9249, 9250, 9260, 9261, 9264, 
9265, 9268, 9575, 9803, 9815, 9822, 9833, 
10798, 11002, 11006 

ae (Neural) [See Neural Recep- 
ors 

Recidivism 10369, 10371, 10817 


Bech Inhibition Therapy 
10699, 10723, 10747 

Reciprocity 10007 

Recognition (Learning) 9023, 9091, 9142, 
9148, 9161, 9163, 9211, 9212, 9224, 9230, 
9232, 9233, 9234, 9237, 9243, 9244, 9246, 
9250, 9251, 9256, 9258, 9261, 9262, 9267, 
9268, 9815, 9833, 9843, 10127, 10806, 
11164 

Reconstructive Psychotherapy [See Psy- 
chotherapy] 

Recovery (Disorders) 9647, 10508 
Recreation [See also Childrens Recrea- 
tional Games, Gambling, Swimming] 
10022, 10065, 10087, 10857 

Recreation Therapy [See Dance Thera- 


yl 
Recruitment (Military) [See Military 
Recruitment] 

Recruitment (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Recruitment] 

Red Nucleus [See Mesencephalon] 
Referral (Professional) [See Professional 
Referral] 

Reflex (Conditioned) [See Conditioned 
Responses] 

Reflex (Unconditioned) [See Uncondi- 
tioned Responses] 

Reflexes [See also Acoustic Reflex, 
Orienting Reflex, Startle Reflex] 9340, 
10525 

Refraction Errors 9086 

Regression (Defense Mechanism) 9156 ` 
Regression Analysis [See Analysis of 
Variance] 

Rehabilitation [See also Drug Rehabilita- 
tion, Psychosocial Rehabilitation, Voca- 
tional "Rehabilitation] 10190, 10196, 
10263, 10810, 10813 1 
Rehabilitation (Drug) [See Drug Rehabil- 
itation] 

Rehabilitation (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 
chosocial Rehabilitation] 

Rehabilitation (Vocational) [See Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation] 

Rehabilitation Centers [See Sheltered 
Workshops] 3 
Reinforcement [See also Differential 
Reinforcement, External Rewards, 
Fixed Interval Reinforcement, Fixed 
Ratio Reinforcement, Internal Rewards, 
Monetary Rewards, Negative Reinforce- 
ment, Positive Reinforcement, Praise, 
Primary Reinforcement, Punishment, 
Reinforcement Amounts, Reinforcement 
Schedules, Rewards, Secondary Rein- 
forcement, Self Reinforcement, Social 
Reinforcement, Variable Interval Rein- 
forcement, Verbal Reinforcement] 9160, 
9196, 9512, 9621, 9627, 9653, 9675, 9699, 
9709, 9736, 10458, 10656, 10698, 10712 
Reinforcement Amounts 9186, 9272, 
9283, 9628, 9629, 9645, 9651, 9670, 9675, 
9684, 9702, 9842, 9918, 10041 s 
Reinforcement Schedules [See also Fixed 
Interval Reinforcement, Fixed Ratio 
Reinforcement, Variable Interval Ra 
forcement] 8986, 9123, 9165, 9186, 9274, 
9437, 9512, 9617, 9618, 9630, 9644, Se 
9657, 9658, 9660, 9661, 9664, 9667, 265 
9670, 9677, 9679, 9684, 9685, 9686, 96 10, 
9690, 9693, 9695, 9700, 9703, 9708, 9710, 
9711, 9712, 9842, E 

Relapse (Disorders) 
Relations (International) [See Interna: 
tional Relations] 


10698, 


Relations (Peer) [See Peer Relations] 

Relaxation Therapy [See Systematic De- 

sensitization Therapy] 

Relearning 9689 rM 

Reliability (Test) [See Test ee 

Religion [See Also Related Terms] 8898, 

9930 

Religiosity 9919, 9922, 9925 

Religious Affiliation [See also Christiani- 

ty, Judaism, Protestantism, Roman Ca- 

tholicism] 9913 

Religious Beliefs [See also Christianity, 

Judaism, Protestantism, Religiosity, Re- 

ligious Affiliation, Roman atholicism| 

9514, 9916, 9917, 9932, 9933, 9980, 10262 

Religious Education 9933 

Religious Personnel [See Clergy, Rabbis] 

Religious Practices [See also Glossolalia] 

9913, 9917, 9919 

REM Sleep 9141, 9150, 9349, 9350, 9354, 

9358, 9365, 9481 

Remedial Reading 11044 

Remembering [See Retention] 

Remission (Disorders) [See also Symp- 

tom Remission] 10333, 10451 

Reply (To Prof nal Criticism) [See 

Professional Criticism Reply] 

Repression (Defense Mechanism) 10152 

Repression Sensitization 10160 

Reptiles [See Lizards] 

Research [See Experimentation] 

Le Design [See Experimental De- 

sign 

Research Methods [See Methodology] 

Resentment [See Hostility] 

Reserpine 9399, 9501, 10313 

Residence Halls [See Dormitories] 

Residency (Medical) [See Medical Resi- 

dency] 

Residential Care Attendants [See Attend- 

ants (Institutions)] 

Residential Care Institutions [See also 

BAINS pranses, Hospitals, Nursin; 
omes, Psychiatric Hospitals] .10475, 

10827, 10844. 10849 Gar 

Resistance (Psychotherapeutic) [See Psy- 

chotherapeutic Resistance] 

Resistance (Skin) [See Skin Resistance] 

Resocialization (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 

chosocial Resocialization] 

Resonance [See Vibration] 

Respiration 8902, 9350, 9445, 9852, 


Respiratory Distress 
tion] 

Respiratory System [See Larynx, 
B orax, Vocal Cords] 

SE Tract Disorders [See Asth- 
den] Tree Laryngeal Disor- 
‘espondent Conditioni i 
Conditioning] onditioning [See Classical 
“sponse Amplitude 9074, 9319, 9337. 
Ful 9503,9677,9693 ^ ^7 ^ 

sponse Bias 9008, 11069 
leg Duration 9166, 9612 
al Froen 9008, 9259, 9279, 
9693 Son 0, 9667, 9677, 9685, 9690, 
sponse Generalization 9678 
ge onse Lag [See Reaction Time] 
af, SE 8983, 9074, 9142, 
640, 1005) » 9254, 9319, 9337, 9380, 
sponse 
Ponse Tij, 


[See Hyperventila- 


Lung, 


Parameters [See also Interres- 
me, Reaction Time, Response 
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Amplitude, Response Duration, Re- 
sponse Frequency, Response Generali- 
zation, Response Latency, Response 
Probability, Response Set, Response 
Variability] 10510 

Response Probability 9621 

R Set 8949, 9113, 9182, 9190, 
9617, 9667, 9671, 10034 

Response Speed [See Reaction Time] 
Response Time [See Reaction Time] 
Response Variability 8982, 9639 
Responses [See Conditioned Emotional 
Responses, Conditioned ` Responses, 
Conditioned Suppression, Emotional 
Responses, Orienting Responses, Un- 
conditioned Responses] 
Retaliation [See Recinrocit d 
Retardation (Mental) [See 
dation] 

Retarded (Mentally) [See Mentally Re- 
tarded] 

Retention [See also Recall (Learning), 
Recognition (Learning)] 9184, 9207. 
9228, 9240, 9254, 9266, 9462, 9468, 9475, 
9497, 9592, 9674, 9683, 10431 

Retention Measures [See Free Recall, 
Om (Learning), Recognition (Learn- 
ing 

Renea Formation 9434, 9448, 9472, 
Retina [See also Cones (Eye)] 9380 
Retirement 9907, 11101 

Retroactive Inhibition 9038, 9206, 9254, 
10429 

Reversal Shift Learning 9159, 9468, 9473, 
9672, 9793, 9820, 9851, 9911 

Review (of Literature) [See Literature 
Review] 

Rewards [See also External Rewards, 
Internal Rewards, Monetary Rewards] 
9632, 10069 

Ribonucleic Acid 9368, 9439 

Rigidity (Muscles) [See Muscle Contrac- 
tions] 

Risk Taking [See also Gambling] 9119, 
9173, 9255, 9284, 9905, 10012, 10013, 
10158, 11067, 11073 

Ritalin [See Methylphenidate] 

Rites (Religion) [See Religious Practices] 
Rites of Passage [See also Birth Rites, 
Death Rites, Initiation Rites] 9929 
Rituals (Religion) [See Religious Prac- 
tices] 

RNA (Ribonucleic Acid) [See Ribonu- 
cleic Acid] 

Robbery [See Theft] y 
Rodents [See also Chinchillas, Gerbils, 
Guinea Pigs, Hamsters, Mice, Minks, 
Rats] 9716 

Role (Counselor) [See Counselor Role] 
Role Conflicts 9957 

Role Expectations 10045, 10181, 11025 
Role Perception 9867, 10147, 10735, 
11139 

Role Playing 10096, 10206, 10338, 10601, 
10671, 10974 

Roles [See also Parental Role, Sex Roles] 
10055, 10084 

Roman Catholicism 9919, 9925, 9936 
Rorschach Test 9892, 10169, 10326, 
10327, 10591 

Rotary Pursuit 10441 

Rote Learning 9184 

Rotter Incomplete Sentences Blank 
10296 

RT (Response) [See Reaction Time] 


ental Retar- 


Running 9499, 9692 
Rural Environments 9858, 10267, 10315, 
10854, 10890, 10967, 11078 


Saccharin 9622, 9698, 9768 

Safety [See Highway Safety] 

Sales Personnel 11142 

Salience (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Sali- 
ence] 

Salivary Glands 9443 

Saltiness [See Taste Stimulation] 
Sampling (Experimental) 8961 

Sarcomas [See Neoplasms] 

Satiation 9413, 9685, 9959 

Satisfaction [See also Job Satisfaction, 
Need Satisfaction] 9931, 10013, 10858, 
11007 

Scales (Attitude) [See Attitude Meas- 
ures] 

Scales (Intelligence) [See Intelligence 
Measures] 

E (Interest) [See Interest Invento- 
ries 

Scales (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures] 

Scales (Rating) [See Rating Scales] 
Scaling (Testing) 11112 

Schedules (Learning) [See Learning 
Schedules] 

Schedules (Reinforcement) [See Rein- 


forcement Schedules] 
Schizophrenia [See also Acute Schi- 
zophrenia, Catatonic Schizophrenia, 


Childhood Schizophrenia, Chronic Schi- 
zophrenia, Hebephrenic Schizophrenia, 
Paranoid Schizophrenia, Undifferentiat- 
ed Schizophrenia] 9349, 10270, 10273, 
10275, 10277, 10283, 10289, 10297, 
10306, 10312, 10329, 10333, 10343, 
10344, 10349, 10350, 10359, 10611, 
10613, 10619, 10620, 10651, 10833, 10856 
Scholastic Achievement [See Academic 
Achievement] : 
Scholastic Aptitude [See Academic Apti- 
tude] 

School Achievement [See 
Achievement] 

School Adjustment 10288, 10879, 10893, 
11007, 11017 

School Administration [See Educational 


Academic 


Administration] 

School Administrators [See also School 
Principals, School Superintendents} 
10883 


School Age Children 8928, 8987, 9046, 
9125, 9131, 9134, 9187, 9222, 9283, 9784, 
9786, 9787, 9790, 9791, 9792, 9795, 9799, 
9800, 9805, 9810, 9811, 9812, 9815, 9816, 
9817, 9819, 9822, 9824, 9827, 9830, 9833, 
9835, 9838, 9839, 9840, 9842, 9850, 9852, 
9857, 9858, 9864, 9866, 9868, 9873, 9879, 
9880, 9881, 9887, 9888, 9893, 9895, 9898, 
9900, 9904, 9911, 9918, 9926, 9927, 9928, 
9939, 9974, 9986, 10005, 10046, 10054, 
10100, 10114, 10132, 
10170, 10357, 
10422, 10431, 
10442, 10451, 
10479, 10499, 
10540, 10670, 
10698, 10742, 
10751, 10872, 11033, 
11034, 11047, 11071 
School Counselors 10189, 10207, 
10876, 10885, 11077 


10213, 


School Dropouts 10996, 11019, 11051, 
11061 
School Enrollment 10954 
School Environment 8972, 9890, 10879, 
10890, 10923, 10924, 11003 
School Facilities [See Dormitories, 
Learning Centers (Educational)] 
School Integration (Racial) 9926, 10900 
School Learning 10926, 10938, 11000, 
11002, 11006, 11015, 11018, 11040 
School Organization [See Educational 
Administration] 
School Principals 10921, 10954 
School Psychologists 10887, 10925 
School Psychology 10187, 10265 
School Readiness 11012 
School Superintendents 10920 
Schools [See Colleges, Elementai 
Schools, Hu Schools, Junior High 
Schools, Technical Schools] 
Science (Social) [See Social Sciences] 
Science Education 10932, 10981 
Sciences [See Anthropology, Applied 
Psychology, Biochemistry, Child Ge 
atry, Community Wees , Compara- 
tive Psychology, Endocrinology, Epide- 
miology, Experimental Psychology, For- 
ensic Psychiatry, Geriatrics, Gerontolo- 
E , Industrial Psychology, Mathematical 
'sychology, Medical Sciences, Military 
Psychology, Neuroanatomy, Neuro- 
chemistry, Neurology, Neurophysiology, 
Psychiatry, Psychology, Psychopatholo- 
gy, School Psychology, Social Psycholo- 
By Social Sciences, Surgery] 
cientific Communication [See also Pro- 
fessional Meetings And Symposia, Psy- 
chological Terminology] 8909, 10246, 
10259, 10779 
Scientific Methods [See Experimental 
Methods] 
S lentes [See Also Related Terms] 
Scopolamine 9430, 9510, 9554 
Scopolamine Hydrobromide [See Scopo- 
lamine] 
Scores (Test) [See Test Scores] 
Scoring (Testing) 8934, 8950, 10174, 
10440, 10472, 11073 
Scotland 10932 
Secondary Education 10943, 10964 
Secondary Reinforcement 9646, 9796, 
9972, 10582, 10861 
Secretarial Skills [See Clerical Secretari- 
al Skills] 
Secretion (Gland) [See Adrenal Gland 
Secretion, Endocrine Gland Secretion, 
Lactation] 
Sectioning (Lesion) [See Lesions] 
Sedatives [See Amobarbital, Chlorpro- 
mazine, Haloperidol, Heroin, Hexobar- 
bital, Methaqualone, Phenobarbital, 
Reserpine, Scopolamine] 
Segregation (Racial) [See Racial Integra- 
tion] 
Seizures [See Convulsions] 
Selected Readings 8925 


Selection (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Selection] f 
Selection Tests [See Psychological 


Screening Inventory] 
Self Actualization 9907, 9971, 10172, 
10184, 10576, 10594, 10910, 10930, 11087 
Self Assessment [See Self Evaluation] 

Self Concept [See also Self Esteem] 9869, 
9870, 9871, 9872, 9898, 9920, 9957, 9984, 
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9986, 10147, 10277, 10451, 10494, 10587, 


10594, 10700, 10919, 10996, 11031, 
11051, 11147 
Self Confidence [See Self Esteem] 


Self Control 9615, 9888, 10395, 10560, 
10688, 11048 

Self Disclosure 10033, 10084, 10139, 
10146, 10165, 10593, 10594, 10662, 
10668, 10737 

Self Esteem 10036, 10075, 10469, 10661, 
10735, 10782, 10936, 10992, 11025 


Self Evaluation 10054, 10077, 10153, 
10191, 10539 ia 1 
Self Image [See Self Concept 
Self Perception 9863, 10086, 10092, 


10093, 10178, 10193, 10406, 10585, 10877 
Self Realization [See Self Actualization] 
Self Reinforcement 9165, 9687, 9790 
Self Respect [See Self Esteem] 
Self Stimulation 9334, 9404, 9406, 9408, 
9419, 9436, 9464, 9496, 9648, 10666, 
10723 . 
Semantic Differential 8973, 10128 
Semantics 9129, 9258, 9260, 9804, 9832, 
10316 
Senescence [See Aged] 
Senile Dementia 10808 
Senior Citizens [See Aged] 
Sensation [See Perception] 
Sense Organ Disorders [See Menieres 
Disease, Nystagmus, Refraction Errors] 
Sense Organs [See Cochlea, Cones 
(Eye) Ear (Anatomy) Retina, Taste 
Buds, Vestibular Apparatus] 
Sensitivity (Drugs) H Drug Sensitivity] 
Sensitivity (Personality) 10014 
Sensitivity Training 9997, 10001, 10014, 
10027, 10031, 10037, 10048, 10093, 
10212, 10232 
Sensitization Repression [See Repression 
Sensitization] 
Sensorimotor Measures 10506 
Sensory Adaptation [See also Dark Ad- 
aptation, Orienting Reflex, Orientin 
Responses] 8994, 9013, 9027, 9078, 9088, 
9092, 9100, 9103, 9107, 9762 
Sensory Deprivation 9014, 9346, 10164 
Sensory Feedback [See Delayed Audito- 
Ee back] 

nsory Handicaps (Attit Toward) 10421 
Sensory Motor Processes [See Perceptual 
Motor Processes] 
Sensory Neurons [See Auditory Neu- 
rons, Cones (Eye)] 
Sentence Com ion 9129, 9241, 
9827, 9856, 10129 
Sentence Structure 9200, 9219, 9248, 
9827, 9850, 9856, 10122, 10129 
Separation Anxiety 10304, 10867 
Sephardim [See Judaism] 
oon (Brain) Lesions [See Brain Le- 
sions] 
Serotonin 9386, 9421, 9438, 9441, 9446, 
9483, 9501, 9509, 9520, 9522, 9538, 10275 
Serotonin An ists [See also Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide] 9481, 9498, 9501, 
9549, 9551, 9552 
Serpasil [See Reserpine] 
Serum (Blood) [See Blood Serum] 
Servicemen [See Military Personnel] 
Set (Response) [See Response Set] 
Severely Mentally Retarded 11043 
Sex Chromosome Disorders [See also 
Klinefelters Syndrome] 10351 
Sex Differences (Animal) [See Animal 
Sex Differences] 


Sex Differences (Human) [See Human 
Sex Differences] 
Sex Differentiation Disorders [See Geni- 
tal Disorders] 
Sex Education 10811, 10892, 
11034, 11038, 11046, 11052 
Sex Hormones [See Androgens, Estra- 
diol, Estrogens, Progesterone, Testoster- 
one] 
Sex Identity [See Sex Roles] 
Sex Linked Developmental Differences 
9898, 11000, 11010 
Sex Linked Hereditary Disorders [See 
Hemophilia] 
Sex Roles 9861, 9867, 9880, 9886, 9893, 
9898, 9923, 9938, 9957, 9961, 9971, 9977, 
9980, 10134, 10136, 10181, 10408, 10674, 
10822, 11107 
Sexual Arousal [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 
Sexual Attitudes 9936, 9946, 9956, 9959, 
9961, 9963, 9964, 9967, 9982, 9985, 9988, 
9990, 11034 
Sexual Behavior [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 
Sexual Delinquency [See Promiscutg] 
Sexual Development 9726, 9735, 10550 
Sexual Deviations [See also Exhibition- 
ism, Pedophilia, Transsexualism, Voyeu- 
rism] 9950, 9962, 10339, 10536 
Sexual Disorders (Physiological) [See 
Genital Disorders] 
Sexual Function Disturbances [See also 
Premature Ejaculation] 10382, 10484, 
10707, 10722 
Sexual Intercourse (Human) [See also 
Extramarital Intercourse, Premarital In- 
tercourse, Rape] 9944, 9982, 10707 a 
Sexual Receptivity (Animal) [See Animal 
Sexual Receptivity] 
Sexuality 9944, 10240, 10811 
Shame [See Guilt] 


10934, 


Shape Perception [See Form And Shape 
Perception] 

Sheep 9428 

Sheltered W 10445, 10820 


Shock 9145, 9341, 9420, 9460, 9619, 
9631, 9643, 9659, 9663, 9688, 9754, 9756 
Shock Therapy [See Electroconvulsive 
Shock Therapy] 
Shock Units T0733 een 

ing [See Consumer Behavior 
Shor Tees Memory 9204, 9205, 9207, 
9208, 9209, 9210, 9217, 9218, 9223, 9225, 
9226, 9227, 9228, 9229, 9231, 9238, 9242, 
9243, 9253, 9266, 9556, 9830, 10422, 
10431, 10437 K 
Short Term Psychotherapy [See Brief 
Psychotherapy] ; $ 
Shoshone Indians [See American Indi- 
ans] 
Sibling Relations 10711 n 4 
Siblings [See also Heterozygotic Twins, 
Monozygotic Twins, Twins 0505 
Side Éffects (Drug) [See also Drug 
Addiction, Drug Adverse Reactions 
Drug Dependency, Dru; Sensitivity, 
Heroin Addiction] 9527, 10613, 10627, 
10633, 10644, te 
Sight Vocabulary 11 
Sign Detection (Perception) 2r 
9009, 9022, 9033, 9047, 9063, 9064, 90 i 
9082, 9084, 9087, 9092, 9095, 9100, 9109, 
9131, 9284, 9591, 9634, 9709, 9769 ity] 
Signal Intensity [See Stimulus Intens! y] 


Significance (Statistical) [See Statistical 

Significance] 

Sifent Reading 11057 : 

Similarity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Simi- 

larity 

Eds non [See also Com Simula- 

tion, Heuristic Modeling, Mathematical 

Modeling, Simulation Games, Stochastic 

Modeling] 9155, 9285, 9921, 10010, 

10874 

Simulation Games 10043 

Simulators [See Simulation] 

Sixteen Personality Factors Question 

8948, 10162, 10166 

Size 9098 

Size (Apparent) [See Apparent Size] 

Size (Group) [See Group Size] 

Size Discrimination [See also Apparent 

Size] 9007, 9096, 9784, 10344 

Skeletal Muscle Relaxant Drugs [See 

Muscle Relaxing Drugs] 

Skill Learning [See Gross Motor Skill 

Learning] 

Skills [See Ability] 

Skin Conduction [See Skin Resistance] 

Skin Disorders [See Herpes Simplex] 

Skin Electrical Properties [$ee Skin 

Resistance] 

Skin Resistance 9341, 9367, 10300, 10325 

Skinner Boxes 8902 

Skull 9783 

Sleep [See also NREM Sleep, REM 

Sleep] 9049, 9307, 9319, 9335, 9346, 

9350, 9354, 9356, 9358, 9359, 9363, 9404, 

9457, 9582, 10639, 10849 

Sleep Deprivation 9349, 9354, 9358 

Sleep Disorders [See Insomnia] 

Se E Drugs [See Hypnotic 
rugs 

Sleep Treatment 10797 

Slosson Intelligence Test For Child 8953 

Slow Learners 10743 

Slow Wave Sleep [See NREM Sleep] 

jon, Perception [See Olfactory Percep- 
n 

SC (Tobacco) [See Tobacco Smok- 

Smooth Muscle Relaxant Drugs [See 

Muscle Relaxing Drugs] 

Snake Phobia [See Ophidiophobia] 

Sociability 10653 

Social Adaptation [See Social Adjust- 

ment] 

Social Adjustment 9875, 9907, 10268, 

10270, 10391, 10447, 10813, 10831, 10836 


Social Approval 10062, 10075, 10089,- 


10998 
SL Behavior [See also Aggressive 
BS avior, Altruism, Animal Aggressive 
ehavior, Animal Communication, Ani- 
mal Courtship Behavior, Animal Dis- 
Ne Calls, Animal Dominance, Animal 
y aternal Behavior, Animal Mating Be- 
ST, Animal Sexual Receptivity, Ani- 
Hs Social Behavior, Assistance (Social 
5 avior), Attack Behavior, Attribution, 
argaining, Collective Behavior, Com- 
E Compliance, Conflict, Con- 
SE (Personality), Cooperation, Crit- 
ae Eye Contact, Gambling, Group 
eee Group Participation, Group 
Inte rmance, Interpersonal Attraction, 
ne RET Communication, Interper- 
des Tees Interpersonal Interac- 
hee nterviewing, Interviews, Job Ap- 
Plicant Interviews, Leadership, Leader- 
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ship Style, Participation, Peer Relations, 
Praise, Psychodiagnostic Interview, Re- 
ciprocity, Risk Taking, Social Adjust- 
ment, al Approval, Social Dating, 
Social Facilitation, Social Interaction, 
Social Perception, Social Reinforcement, 
Verbal Reinforcement, Victimization, 
Violence, War] 10022 

Social Casework 10208, 10236, 10859 
Social Caseworkers [See Social Workers] 
Social Change 9972, 9981, 9982, 10267, 
10783, 10791 

Social Class [See also Lower Class, 
Middle Class, Upper Class] 9375, 10295, 
10400, 10897 

Social Dating 10036, 10074 

Social Deprivation [See also Social Isola- 
tion] 10434 

Social Desirability 8928, 8940, 10005, 
10089, 10153, 10179, 10461 

Social Environments [See also Animal 
Environments, Classroom Environment, 
Communes, Communities, Environmen- 
tal Adaptation, Ghettoes, Home Envi- 
ronment, Kibbutz, Rural Environments, 
School Environment, Urban Environ- 
ments, Working Conditions] 10391, 
10890 

Social Equality 9955 

Social Facilitation 9302, 9641, 9666 
Social Groups [See Minority Groups] 
Social Immobility [See Social Mobility] 
Social Influences [See also Criticism, 
Ethnic Values, Power, Prejudice, Social 
Approval, Social Desirability, Social 
Values] 9960, 10011, 10028, 10077, 10657 
Social Interaction [See also Assistance 
(Social Behavior), Bargaining, Collective 
Behavior, Conflict, peration, Eye 
Contact, Group Discussion, Group Par- 
ticipation, Group Performance, Interper- 
sonal Attraction, Interpersonal Commu- 
nication, Interpersonal Influences, Inter- 
personal Interaction, Interviewing, In- 
terviews, Job Applicant Interviews, Par- 
ticipation, Peer Relations, Psychodiag- 
nostic Interview, Social Datin Victimi- 
zation, Violence, War] 9875, 10830, 
11147 

Social Isolation 9405, 9718, 9736, 9740, 
9749, 9754, 9949, 10002 Ki 
Social Learning [See also Imitation 
(Learning), Imprinting] 9780, 9826, 9885, 
9963, 10750, 10980 à 
Social Maladjustment [See Social Ad- 
justment] 

‘Social Mobility 9951, 10312 v 
Social Movements [See also Activist 
Movements, Civil Rights Movement, 
Student Activism, Womens Liberation 


Movement] 9991, 9994 ek its 

Social P. [See also Attribution] 
9880, 9887, 10016, 10029, 10036, 10044, 
10053, 10054, 10055, 10057, 10058, 
10059, 10060, 10064, 10066, 10068, 
10069, 10077, 10082, 10093, 10196, 
10248, 10386, 10406, 10823, 10872, 
10877, 11003, 11017, 11031, 11103, 


11120, 11121 T 
Social [See also Coalition 
Formation, Human Migration, Immigra- 
tion, Industrialization, Racial Integra- 
tion, School Integration (Racial), Social 
Deprivation, Social Isolation, Social 
Mobility, Socialization] 9924, 9954 
Social Psychology 8917, 10000, 11090 


Social Reinforcement [See also Praise, 
Verbal Reinforcement] 9780, 10274 
Social Sciences [See also Anthropology, 
Applied Psychology, Comparative Psy- 
chology, Experimental Psychology, Ger- 
ontology, Industrial Ps: SCH Date 
matical Psycholo; ilitary Psycholo- 
gy. Psychology, School Psychology, So- 
cial Psychology] 9133, 10246 

Social Structure [See also Lower Class, 
Middle Class, Social Class, Upper Class] 
9720, 9737, 9913, 9942, 9954, 9965, 
10028, 10816 

Social Values 9935, 9949, 10083, 10085, 
10419, 10778 

Social Work [See Social Casework] 


Social Workers 9914, 10193, 10198, 
10258, 10317, 10569, 10790, 10812, 
10822, 10848 


Socialization 9885, 9889, 11024 

Socially Disadvantaged [See Disadvan- 

taged] 

Sociocultural Factors [See also Accultu- 

ration, Birth Rites, Cross Cultural Dif- 

ferences, Cultural Deprivation, Culture 

Change, Death Rites, Ethnic Identity, 
Ethnic Values, Initiation Rites, Rites of 
Passage] 9803, 9973, 9993, 9995, 10186, 
10318, 10319, 10338, 10778, 10856, 
10884, 11088 

Socioeconomic Status [See also Famil 
Socioeconomic Level, Income Level, 
Lower Class, Lower Income Level, 
Middle Class, Social Class, Uppa Class] 
9134, 9895, 9919, 9925, 6, 10312, 
10869, 11072 

Sociograms 9965, 10035 

Sociometric Tests 9860, 10843 
Sociopathology [See Antisocial Behavior] 
Sodium 9567, 9595, 10204 

Somatosensory Evoked Potentials 9329 
Somatotypes 9831 

Somesthetic Perception [See also Cuta- 
neous Sense, Kinesthetic Perception, 
Pain Perception, Pain Thresholds, Tac- 
tual Perception, Temperature Str 
tion, Vibrotactile Thresholds] 9027, 97. 
Somesthetic Stimulation [See Tactual 
Stimulation] 

Sorting (Cognition) [See Classification 
(Cognitive Process)] 

Sound [See Auditory Stimulation] 

Sound Localization [See Auditory Local- 

ization] 

Sound Pressure Level [See Loudness] 
Sourness [See Taste Stimulation] 

South America 10027, 10153 

South Vietnam 10630, 10719 

Southeast Asia 10355 

Space (Personal) [See Personal Space] 
Spain 8919 

Spatial Discrimination [See Spatial Per- 
ception] 

Spatial Orientation (Perception) 9097, 
9103, 9105, 9146, 9546, 9672, 9774, 9847, 
9887, 10423 

Spatial Perception [See also EE 
Distance, Apparent Movement, par- 
ent Size, Autokinetic Illusion, epth 
Perception, Distance Perception, Motion 
Perception, Size Discrimination, Spatial 
Orientation (Perception)] 9819, 105 H 
Special Education 10844, 11033, 11035, 
11036, 11037, 11039, 11040, 11041, 
11047, 11048, 11051, 11053 


Special Education (Aurally Handicap) 
| [See Aurally Handicapped, Special Edu- 
cation] 

Special Education (Emot Disturbed) [See 
Emotionally Disturbed, Special Educa- 
tion] 

Special Education (Gifted) [See Gifted, 
Special Education] 

pecial Education (Learning Disabil) 
[See Learning Disabilities, Special Edu- 
cation] 

Special Education (Mentally Retard) [See 

Mentally Retarded, Special Education] 

Special Education (Phys Handicaps) [See 

Physically Handicapped, Special Educa- 

_ tion] 

| Special Education (Visual Handicap) [See 
Special Education, Visually Handi- 

capped) 

Special Education Students 8953, 11000, 

11032, 11042, 11045, 11049 

Specialization (Academic) [See Academic 

Specialization] 

pectral Sensitivity [See Color Percep- 

tion 

eh [See Verbal Communication] 

S And Hearing Measures 9046, 

10111, 10118, 10123, 10125, 10132, 10424 

Speech Characteristics [See also Articu- 

lation EE, Pronunciation, Speech 

Pau: eech Rate, Speech Rhythm] 


9066, 10116, 10118, 10120, 10131, 10176, 

© 10378, 10427, 10453, 10455, 10464, 10908 
| Speech Development 9808, 11036 

| Speech Disorders [See also Articulation 
Disorders, Echolalia, Stuttering] 10455, 
10463, 10499, 10540, 10554 
Speech Measures [See Speech And 
|| Hearing Measures] 

| Speech Pauses 9044, 10160 
ese Perception 9036, 9037, 9039, 
9044, 9046, 9055, 9058, 9059, 9065, 9066, 
10053, 10100, 10116, 10120, 10123; 
10132, 10423, 10453, 10478, 10526, 
11033, 11164 

Speech Processing (Mechanical) 10101 
Speech Rate 10053, 10118, 10734 
Speech Rhythm 10734 

Speech Therapists 10407 
Speech Therapy 10123, 10458, 10459, 
10540, 10734, 11053 
Speed (Response) [See Reaction Time] 
Sperm 9577 

Spiders [See Arachnida] 

Spinal Cord [See Extrapyramidal Tracts] 
Spinal Cord Injuries 10195, 10488, 10811 
Spinal Fluid [See Cerebrospinal Fluid] 
Spleen 9536 
Spokane Indians [See American Indians] 
Spontaneous Abortion 10301 
Spontaneous Recovery (Learning) 9569 
Sports [See Swimming] 

Spouses 9897, 9925, 9963, 10276, 10323, 
10709, 10726, 10743, 10745 

Spreading Depression 9459 
Stability (Emotional) [See Emotional 
Stability] 
Standardization (Test) [See Test Stand- 
ardization] e 
Standards (Professional) [See Profession- 
al Standards] 
Stanford Binet Intelligence Scale 8944, 
3952, 9125, 10440 
Starfish [See Echinodermata] 
Startle Reflex 9345, 9423, 9433, 9434, 
501, 9758, 9771 
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State Hospitals [See Psychiatric Hospi- 
tals] 
Statistical Analysis [See also Analysis of 
Covariance, Analysis of Variance, Clus- 
ter Analysis, Factor Analysis, Frequency 
Distribution, Interaction Variance, Non- 
arametric Statistical Tests, Orthogonal 
otation, Statistical Measurement, Sta- 
tistical Probability, Statistical Signifi- 
cance, Varimax Rotation] 8878, 8920, 
8966, 8969, 8970, 8971, 8973, 8978, 8979, 
8980, 9041, 9375, 10228, 11080 
Statistical Correlation [See also Linear 
Regression, Rank Order Correlation] 
8895, 8961, 8977, 11150 
Statistical Measurement [See also Analy- 
sis of Covariance, Analysis of Variance, 
Cluster Analysis, Factor Analysis, Fre- 
quency Distribution, Interaction Vari- 
ance, Orthogonal Rotation, Statistical 
Probability, Varimax Rotation] 10067 
Statistical Probability 8934, 8964, 8975, 
9162, 9271 
Statistical Rotation [See Orthogonal 
Rotation, Varimax Rotation] 
Statistical Samples 8980 
Statistical Significance 8974 
Statistical Tests [See Nonparametric 
Statistical Tests] 
Statistical Validity [See also Predictive 
Validity] 8932 
Status 9955, 10046, 10090, 10147, 10203, 
10366, 10397 
Stealing [See Theft] 
Stereotaxic Atlas 9331, 9397 
Stereotaxic Techniques [See also Brain 
Stimulation, Chemical Brain Stimula- 
tion, Electrical Brain Stimulation, 
Spreading Depression] 9397 
Stereotyped Attitudes 9861, 9886, 9980, 
9984, 10134, 10421, 11121 
Stereotyped Behavior 9576 
Sterilization (Sex) [See also Hysterecto- 
my, Male Castration, Ovariectomy, Tu- 
bal Ligation] 10805 
Steroids [See also Aldosterone, Choles- 
terol, Corticosteroids, Corticosterone, 
Cortisone] 9515, 10612 
Stimulation [See also Auditory Stimula- 
tion, Aversive Stimulation, Brain Stimu- 
lation, Chemical Brain Stimulation, 
Electrical Brain Stimulation, Perceptual 
Stimulation, Prismatic Stimulation, Self 
Stimulation, Spreading Depression, Tac- 
tual Stimulation, Taste Stimulation, Vis- 
ue Stimulation] 9752 
'timulators (Apparatus) [See also Shock 
Units] 8998, 9402 l 
Stimulus (Conditioned) [See Conditioned 
Stimulus] 
Stimulus (Unconditioned) [See Uncondi- 
tioned Stimulus] 
Stimulus Ambiguity 9267 
Stimulus Change 9508 
Stimulus Complexity 9085, 9087, 9128, 
9205, 9215, 9221, 9225, 9259, 9887, 9900 
Stimulus Control 9406, 9625, 9646, 9664, 
9684, 9697, 9705, 9752 
Stimulus Deprivation [See Food Depri- 
vation, Sensory Deprivation, Social 
Deprivation, Social Isolation, Water 
Deprivation] 
Stimulus Discrimination 9121, 9159, 
9328, 9502, 9526, 9528, 9584, 9623, 9633, 
9640, 9655, 9665, 9679, 9707, 9709, 9752, 
9776, 9849 


Stimulus Duration 9014, 9015, 9062, 
9076, 9078, 9079, 9085, 9105, 9121, 9170, 
9175, 9177, 9236, 9410, 9584, 10452 
Stimulus Exposure Time [See Stimulus 
Duration] 

Stimulus Frequency 9008, 9105, 9107, 
9163, 9197, 9259, 9771 

Stimulus Generalization 9178, 9640, 
9668, 9678, 9684, 10342 

Stimulus Intensity 8996, 9006, 9051, 
9062, 9344, 9370, 9461, 9631, 9663, 9758, 
9761, 10329 

Stimulus Intervals [See also Interstimu- 
lus Interval, Intertrial Interval] 8988, 
9043, 9177, 9333, 9436, 9502 

Stimulus Novelty 9224, 9508, 9510, 9707, 
9729, 9738, 9794, 9852 

Stimulus Parameters [See also Interstim- 
ulus Interval, Intertrial Interval, Stimu- 
lus Ve Stimulus Duration, 
Stimulus Frequency, Stimulus Intensity, 
Stimulus Intervals, Stimulus Novelty, 
Stimulus Salience, Stimulus Similarity, 
Stimulus Variability] 9830 

Stimulus Pattern [See Stimulus Variabili- 


ty] 

Stimulus Presentation Methods 8984, 
9011, 9023, 9055, 9073, 9081, 9083, 9128, 
9192, 9199, 9207, 9216, 9218, 9232, 9235, 
9241, 9248, 9314, 9329, 9667, 9833, 
10067, 10958 

Stimulus Salience 9087, 10127 

Stimulus Similarity 9077, 9226, 10695 
Stimulus Variability 9111, 9121, 9153, 
9205, 9339, 9682, 10444 

Stochastic Modeling 8920, 10546, 11104, 
11106 

Strain Differences (Animal) [See Animal 
Breeding, Genetics] 

Strategies 9255, 9905 

Stress [See also Environmental Stress, 


Physiological — Stress, MET 
Stress, Stress Reactions] 8985, 9619, 
10289, 10790 


Stress Reactions 9273, 9280, 9282, 9347, 
9371, 9644, 10248, 10277, 10304, 10527 
Stroboscopic Movement [See Apparent 
Movement] 

Stroke (Cerebrum) [See Cerebrovascular 
Accidents] 

Strong Vocational Interest Blank 8943 
Student Activism 11026 

Student Admission Criteria 10256, 10903, 


11022, 11060 

Student Attitudes 9890, 9952, 9958, 
10207, 10877, 10880, 10882, 10888, 
10894, 10896, 10913, 10918, 10922, 
10941, 10945, 10947, 10948, 10981, 
10992, 10994, 11000, 11004, 11007, 


11020, 11025, 11051, 11076 25 
Student Protest [See Student Activism] 
Student Teachers 10873, 10893, 10907, 
10911, 10947 

Student Teaching 10873 

Students [See Business Students, College 
Students, Elementary School Students, 
Graduate Students, High School Stu- 
dents, Junior College Students, Junior 
High School Students, Kindergarten 
Students, Medical Students, Nursin 
Students, Postgraduate Students, Special 
Education Students] d. 
Studies (Followup) [See Followup Stud- 


1es z 3 
Studies (Longitudinal) [See Longitudinal 
Studies] 


Habits 10537, 
F008, 11020, 11030 
Stuttering 10450, 10452, 10453, 10454, 
10458, 10459, 10460, 10462, 10734 
Subconscious 10580 S ` 
Subcortical Lesions [See Brain Lesions] 
Subculture (Anthropological) 9961 
Subcutaneous Injections 9522 
Sublimation 10583 " 
Submissiveness [See Obedience] 
Subnormality (Mental) [See Mental Re- 
tardation] 
Subprofessional Personnel [See Parapro- 
fessional Personnel] 
Substantia Nigra [See Mesencephalon] 
Subtests 10286 
Success [See Achievement] 
Successive Contrast [See Brightness Per- 
ception] 
Si [See also Blood Sugar, Glucose] 
9388, 9495, 9622 
Suggestibility 9141 
Suicide 10218, 10360, 10364, 10385, 
10387, 10390, 10395, 10414, 10590 
Suicide (Attempted) [See Attempted 
Suicide] 
Suicide Prevention 10360, 10763 
Sulpiride 10611 
Supervisors [See Management Person- 


10995, 11002, 


nel 

Support (For Theories) [See Professional 

Contribution] 

on Psychotherapy [See Psychoth- 

era] 

Been (Conditioned) [See Condi- 

tioned Suppression] 

Si Ree also Adrenalectomy, De- 

cortication (Brain), Heart Surgery, Hy- 

pophysectomy, Hysterectomy, Induced 
rtion, Male Castration, Neurosur- 

gery, Organ Transplantation, Ovariecto- 

my, Pinealectomy, Psychosurgery, Ster- 

totaxic Techniques, E Thy- 

cken Vagotomy] 10473, 10794, 


Surgical Complications [See Postsurgical 
Com, lications (Physical] 
gue es 10648, 10794 
eys [See also Consumer S 
9988, 10117, 10213 RE 


cd (Interest) [See Interest Invento- 


p" (Opinion) [See Attitude Meas- 
Surveys. (Personali 
easures] 


ty) [See Personality 
(Hypnotic) [See Hypnotic 


S y] 
Weden 8877, 9931, 10950, 10951, 11159 
Ve [See Taste Stimulation] 
imming 9611 
Witzerland 10556 
is 026, 9168, 9201, 10118 
ism 9192, 10115, 
40327, 10425, wë `" 10133, 10326, 
seg Drugs [See Reserpine] 
Ympathomimetic Amines [See Amphe- 
] e Catecholamines, Dextroamphe- 
1 > "opamine, Epinephrine, Meth- 
Anphetamine, Norepinephrine] 
3 neph; 
SYtpathomimetüc TG "7 


Drugs [See also 
h e Catecholamines, Dex- 
phetamine, Dopamine, Epineph- 
53s hamphetamine, Norepineph- 
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Symposia [See Professional Meetin; 
And Symposia] 5 
Symptom Remission 10723 
Symptoms [See also Acting Out, Anore- 
xia Nervosa, Anoxia, A raxia, Automa- 
tism, Catalepsy, Convulsions, Distracti- 
bility, Dyskinesia, Fatigue, Hyperkines- 
is, Hyperthermia, Hyperventilation, Hy- 
ee Insomnia, Migraine 
eadache, Nausea, Obesity, Pain, Psy- 
chogenic Pain, Shock, Tremor, Vertigo, 
Vomiting] 10283, 10305, 10315, 10343, 
10359, 10562, 10572 
Syndromes [See Alzheimers Disease, 
Delirium Tremens, Klinefelters Syn- 
drome, Korsakoffs Psychosis, Menieres 
Disease, Organic Brain Syndromes, Pre- 
senile Dementia, Senile Dementia] 
Syntax [See also Sentence Structure] 
9246, 9804, 9827, 9837, 9848, 10129 
Systematic Desensitization y 
9178, 10537, 10667, 10676, 10677, 10678, 
10683, 10693, 10701, 10718, 10723, 
10741, 10748, 11032 
Pis Analysis 10988, 11098, 11106, 
Systolic Pressure 10528 


T Groups [See Sensitivity Training] 
Tactual Discrimination [See Tactual Per- 
ception] 

Tactual Perception [See also Vibrotactile 
Thresholds] 9004, 9013, 9015, 10532 
Tactual Stimulation 9021, 9370, 9442, 
9642, 9743, 9773, 9894, 10853 

Talent [See Ability] 

Talented [See Gifted] 

Tantrums 10705 

Task Analysis 10961, 11115, 11138 

Task Complexity 8984, 9113, 9260, 9790, 
11123 

Task Difficulty [See Task Complexity] 
Taste Buds 8997 

Taste Discrimination [See Taste Percep- 
tion 

Taste Perception 8991, 8994, 8997, 9017, 
9328, 9443, 9517, 9622, 9626, 9673, 9683, 
9768, 9770 

Taste Stimulation 8991, 8997, 9647, 9707 
Taxonomies 10367, 10531, 10785, 11100 
Teacher (Evaluation of) [See Personnel 
Evaluation, Teachers] 

Teacher Aides 11047 

Teacher Attitudes 9864, 10211, 10432, 
10884, 10890, 10895, 10902, 10907, 
10908, 10914, 10917, 10923, 10932, 
10947, 10966, 10993, 11023, 11069, 11070 
Teacher Characteristics [See also Teach- 
er Attitudes, Teacher Personality] 10880, 
10882, 10926, 11069 

Teacher Education [See also Student 
Teaching] 10874, 10881, 10900, 10907, 
10911, 11069 

Teacher Effectiveness [See Teacher 
Characteristics] 

Teacher Personality 10918 
Teacher Student Interaction 
10900, 10909, 10910, 10914, 
10948, 10965, 10969, 10985, 11045 
Teacher Training [See Teacher Educa- 
tion 

Tealhers [See also College Teachers, 
Elementary School Teachers, High 
School Teachers, Junior High School 
Teachers, Student Teachers] 10453, 


10872, 
10919, 


10876, 10877, 10883, 10897, 10916, 
10921, 10923, 10925, 10947, 11047, 11077. 
Teaching [See also Audiovisual Instruc- 
tion, Computer Assisted Instruction, 
Directed Discussion Method, Individu- 
alized Instruction, Instructional Media, 
Lesson Plans, Open Classroom Method, 
Programed Instruction, Programed Tex- 
tbooks, Reading Materials, Teachin, 
Methods, Tutoring] 10225, 10228, 10882, 
10886, 10896, 10913, 10921, 10958, 
10961, 10981, 11018 

Teaching (Programed) [See Programed 
Instruction] 

VOU Internship [See Student Teach- 
ing| 8 
Teaching Methods [See also Audiovisual 
Instruction, Computer Assisted Instruc- 
tion, Directed Discussion Method, Indi- 
vidualized Instruction, Lesson Plans, 
Open Classroom Method, E 


Instruction, Tutoring] 10548, 74, 
10899, 10916, 109168, 10930, 10932, 
10938, 10941, 10942, 10945, 10946, 
10947, 10948, 10951, 10957, 10967, 
10969, 10970, 10971, 10972, 10976, 
10980, 10986, 10987, 10991, 11015, 
11044, 11050 


"Technical Schools 10088, 10899, 10961, 
11115 

Teenagers [See Adolescents] 
Telecommunications Media [See also 
Television] 11098 

Telekinesis [See Psychokinesis] d 
Telencephalon [See also Amygdaloid 
Body, Caudate Nucleus, Cerebral Cor- 
tex, Corpus DE I ve 
Hippocampus, Limbic System, Mo! 
GU Okei ital Lobe, Parietal Lobe, 
Temporal Lobe, Visual Cortex] 9454 
Television 10130, ns ee 
Temperament [See Personality 
Temperature (Body) [See Body Temper- 
ature| 

der ratae Effects [See Cold Effects, 
Tem, cio Mmi 8998, 9765 

Tem] ture n it 

Temporal Lobe 10291, 10520, 10798 ` 
Tenure (Occupational) [See Occupation- 
al Tenure] 

Terminal Cancer 10606 

Terminally Ill Patients 10606 
Terminology (Psychological) [See Psy- 
chological orem oe 

Territoriality 9455, 9747 j 

Test (Achievement) [See Achievement 
Measures] 

Test (Aptitude) [See Aptitude Measures] 
Test (Intelligence) [See Intelligence 
Measures] 

Test Administration 8942, 8950, 10153, 
10168, 10169, 10296, 10935 

Test Anxiety 9284, 10461, 10537, 10678, 
10998, 11027 

Test Bias (Cultural) [See Cultural Test 
Bias] 

Test Construction [See also Cultural Test 
Bias, Item Analysis (Test), Test, Items, 
Test Reliability, Test Standardizattay 
Test Validity] 8933, 8943, 8945, SG 
9953, 10005, 10168, 10195, 11055, 11123, 
ne 8945, 10955 

Test Items kV e 
Test Normalization [See Test Standardi- 
zation] 


Test Reliability 8951, 9046, 10071, 10085, 


10111, 10149, 10271, 10285, 10545, 
10994, 11073, 11080, 11082 
Test Scores 8934 


Test Standardization 8948, 9953, 10111, 
10549, 11125 
Test Validity 8939, 8940, 8941, 8943, 
8944, 8947, 8951, 8953, 9046, 9864, 9882, 
10005, 10071, 10085, 10111, 10150, 
10159, 10162, 10167, 10234, 10357, 
10449, 10549, 11060, 11082 
Testing [See also Cultural Test Bias, 
ltem Analysis (Test), Rating, Scaling 
(Testing), Scoring (Testing), Test Ad- 
ministration, Test Items, Test Reliabili- 
ty, Test Standardization, Test Validity] 
936, 8946, 8966, 11067 
Testing (Hypothesis) [See Hypothesis 
Testing) 
Testing Methods [See also Multiple 
Choice (Testing Method)] 8927, 8928, 
9155, 10067, 10927, 10955, 11082 
Testosterone 9384, 9400, 9455, 9566, 


Tests [See Measurement] 
Tests (Personality) [See 
Measures] 
Beer 9480, 9502, 9506, 
Textbooks (Programed) [See Programed 
Textbooks] 
"Thalamotomy 10806 
Thalamus [See also Geniculate Bodies 
(Thalamus)] 9452 
"Theft 10370, 10379, 10393 
Theology [See Religion] 
"Theories [See Also Related Terms] 10214 
Theory Formulation 9270 
"Theory of Evolution 9275, 9597 
Therapeutic Abortion [See 
Abortion] 
"Therapeutic Community 10618, 10840, 
10843, 10862, 10863 
Therapeutic Techniques (Psychother) 
[See Psychotherapeutic Techniques] 
Therapist Attitudes [See Therapist Char- 
acteristics] 
Therapist Characteristics 10227, 10238, 
10248, 10539, 10570, 10571, 10587, 
10588, 10600, 10761 
Therapist Effectiveness [See Therapist 
Characteristics] 
Therapist Experience [See Therapist 
Characteristics] 
Therapist Patient Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 
Therapist Personality [See Therapist 

Characteristics] 

Therapy [See Treatment] 

Therapy (Drug) [See Drug Therapy] 
Therapy (Encounter Group) d En- 
counter Group Therapy] 

Therapy (Individual) [See Individual 
ie ychotherapy] 

Thermoregulation (Body) 9429, 9763 
Theta Rhythm 9312, 9317, 9346 
Thinking [See Abstraction, Divergent 
Thinking, Inference, Logical Thinking, 
Reasoning] 

Thioridazine 10635 
Thirst 9396, 9409, 9642, 9683 
Thorax 10311 
Thorazine [See Chlorpromazine] 

Thought Disturbances [See also Amnesia, 

Fantasies (Thought Disturbances), 


Personality 


Induced 
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Memory Disorders] 10303, 10316, 10349, 
10559, 10835 
Threat 9341, 10007 
Threshold Determination 8994, 9026, 
9049, 9385, 9478, 9765 
Thresholds [See also Auditory Thresh- 
olds, Critical Flicker Fusion Threshold, 
Dark Adaptation, Pain Thresholds, Sen- 
sory Adaptation, Vibrotactile Thresh- 
olds, Visual Thresholds] 9370 
Thumbsucking 10694 
Thyroid Gland 9135 
Thyroid Stimulating Hormone [See Thy- 
rotropin] 
Thyroidectomy 9568 4 
Thyrotropic Hormone [See Thyrotropin] 
Thyrotropin 9491, 9520, 9568, 10614 
Time [See also Interresponse Time] 9095, 
10928 
Time (Interresponse) [See Interresponse 
Time] 
Time Estimation 9019, 10273 
Time Perception [See also Time Estima- 
tion] 9030, 9070, 9171, 9682, 9776, 9819, 
9847, 10157, 10629 
Tiredness [See Fatigue] 
Tissues (Body) [See Membranes, Nerve 
Tissues, Nictitating Membrane] 
Tobacco Smoking 9937, 9939, 9974, 
10097, 10528, 10713 
Toes (Anatomy) [See Feet (Anatomy)] 
Tofranil [See Imipramine] 
Toilet Training 9752 
Token Economy Programs 10716, 10828, 
Token Reinforcement [See Secondary 
Reinforcement] 
Tolerance 9756, 9757, 9879 
Tolerance (Drug) [See Drug Tolerance] 
Tone (Frequency) [See Pitch (Frequen- 


2 
ongue [See also Taste Buds] 9001, 9026, 
9642 


Topography 9695 

Touch [See Tactual Perception] 

Toxic Disorders [See also Alcohol Intox- 
ication, Lead Poisoning, Narcosis] 9587, 
10335, 10361 

Toxic Encephalopathies [See Alcohol 
Intoxication] 

Toys 9050, 9798, 9799, 9874, 9893 

Trace (Memory) [See Memory Trace] 
Tracking [See also Rotary Pursuit, Visu- 
al Tracking] 8983 

Traffic Accidents (Motor) [See Motor 
Traffic Accidents] 

arene Mentally Retarded 10429, 
Training [See Education] 

Training (Clinical Methods) [See Clinical 
Methods Training] 

Training (Graduate Psychology) [See 
Graduate Psychology Education] 
Training (Motivation) [See Motivation 
Training] 

Training (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Training) 

Training (Psychiatric) [See Psychiatric 
Training] 

Training (Psychotherapy) [See Psychoth- 
erapy Training] 

Tranquilizing Drugs [See also Amitripty- 
line, Chlordiazepoxide, Chlorpromazine, 
Diazepam, Fluphenazine, Haloperidol, 
Mesoridazine, Minor Tranquilizers, 


Neuroleptic Drugs, Reserpine, Thiorida- 
zine] 9477, 9485, 9560 

Transactional Analysis 11151 

Transfer (Learning) 9023, 9027, 9078, 
9189, 9242, 9257, 9403, 9665, 9678, 11133 
Transference (Psychotherapeutic) [See 
Psychotherapeutic Transference] 
Transformational Generative Grammar 
8920, 9219 

Transplants (Organ) [See Organ Tran- 
splantation] 

Transportation [See Automobiles] 
Transportation Accidents [See Motor 
Traffic Accidents] 

Transsexualism 10368, 10380, 10543 
Tranylcypromine 10654 

Traumatic Psychosis [See Reactive Psy- 
chosis] 


Treatment Effectiveness ` Evaluation 
10538, 10666, 10682, 10690, 10696, 
10710, 10720, 10730, 10749, 10788, 


10836, 10848, 10865 

Treatment Facilities [See also Communi- 
ty Mental Health Centers, Halfway 
Houses, Hospitals, Nursing Homes, Psy- 
chiatric Clinics, Psychiatric Hospitals] 
10807 

Treatment [See Also Related Terms] 
10555 

Tremor 9301 

Tribes 9656, 9722 

Tryptophan 9386, 9549, 10631 

Tubal Ligation 10805 

Tuberculosis 9307 

Tumors [See Neoplasms] 

Turnover [See Employee Turnover] 
Tutoring 10540, 10931 

Tutors [See Teachers] 4 
Twins [See also Heterozygotic Twins, 
Monozygotic Twins] 9874 

Type I Errors 9198 

Type II Errors 9198 
Typing [See Clerical Secretarial Skills] 
Typists [See Clerical Personnel] 
Typologies (Psychodiagnostic) [See Psy- 
chodiagnostic Typologies] 


Ulcerative Colitis 10496 $ 
Ulcers (Gastrointestinal) [See Gastroin- 
testinal Ulcers] 
Unconditioned Reflex [See 
tioned Responses] 
Unconditioned Responses 9174 
Unconditioned Stimulus 9143, 9643 
Underachievement (Academic) [See Aca- 
demic Underachievement] i: 
Undergraduate Degrees [See Educational 
Degrees] 

Undergraduates [See Cole Students] 
Underprivileged [See Disadvantaged] 
Understanding [See Comprehension] 
Underwater Effects 9068, 9371, 11089 
Underweight [See Anorexia Nervosa] 
Undifferentiated Schizophrenia 10320 
Unemployment 11 S 
Union of "Soviet Socialist Republics 
10223, 10265 31 
United States 8963, 9913, 9924, Sa 3 
9935, 9936, 9948, 9969, 9973, 9987, s 
10153, 10216, 10235, 10265, 10295, 
10381, 10628, 10921 

Universities [See Colleges] 

Unskilled Industrial Workers 11148 
Upper Class 10100 


Uncondi- 


Urban Environments [See also Ghettoes] 
9858, 9949, 10088, 10315, 10336, 10362, 
10373, 10854, 10967, 10996, 11024, 11078 
Urban Ghettoes [See Ghettoes] 

Urban Planning 9978 

Uric Acid 9371, 9495 

Urinalysis 10204, 10281, 10365, 10647 
Urinary Tract [See Bladder, Kidneys] 
Urine 9351, 9364, 9723 

Urogenital Disorders [See also Genital 
Disorders, Klinefelters Syndrome, Pseu- 
docyesis] 10807 : 
Urogenital System [See Bladder, Kid- 
neys, Ovaries, Penis, Vagina] 


Vagina 9723 

Vagotomy 9408, 9422 

Validity (Statistical) [See Statistical Va- 

lidity] 

Validity (Test) [See Test Validity] 

Valium [See Diazepam] 

Values [See also Ethnic Values, Personal 

Values, Social Values] 10067, 11076 

Variability (Response) [See Response 

Variability] 

Variability (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Var- 

iability] 

Variability Measurement [See Analysis 

of Covariance, Analysis of Variance, 

Interaction Variance] 

Variable Interval Reinforcement 9625, 

9628, 9637, 9724 

Varimax Rotation 8957 

Vascular Disorders [See Cardiovascular 

Disorders] 

Vasoconstriction 10325 

Vasoconstrictor Drugs [See Am heta- 

mine, Angiotensin, Bufotenine, eth- 

amphetamine, Norepinephrine, Seroto- 

nin 

Verbal Ability 9146, 9836, 10045, 10434, 

10502, 11024" pue 

Verbal Communication [See also Articu- 

lation (Speech), Bilingualism, Conso- 

nants, Cursive Writing, Dialect, Foreign 

Languages, Grammar, Handwriting, 

Homographs, Language, Language De- 

velopment, Letters (Alphabet), Linguis- 

tics, Nonstandard English, Nouns, 

Numbers (Numerals), Phonemes, Pho- 

nology, Pronouns, Pronunciation, Psy- 

cholinguistics, Public Speaking, Seman- 

ee Sentence Structure, Sight Vocabu- 

[nud Speech Characteristics, Speech 

EDS peech Processing (Mechanical), 

ES Rate, Speech Rhythm, Syllables, 
ntax, Transformational Generative 
faulty Verbal Fluency, Verbs, Vo- 

ce ulary, Vowels, Words (Phonetic 
nits), Written Language] 9223, 9309, 


9322, 9694, 9| 
10010, 828, 9857, 9923, 10006, 


10014, 10021, 10023, 10031, 
E. 10118, 10119, 10123, 10135, 
38, 10279, 10316, 10332, 10375, 


10582, 10732, 10745, 10806, 10828, 10985 


Meum Conditioning [See Verbal Learn- 


Mera Fluency 10464 
erbal Learning [See also Paired Associ- 


ate Learning] 9161, 9195, 9196, 
9204, 9263, 10958, 11002, 11006 ^ S 


Verbal Reinfc i 
10148, 10965511045. [See also Praise] 


Verbali 
oe [See Verbal Communica- 
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Verbs 10129, 10378 

Vertebrates [See Birds, Cats, Chickens, 
Chimpanzees, Chinchillas, Dogs, Fishes, 
Frogs, Gerbils, Goldfish, Guinea Pigs, 
Hamsters, Horses, Lizards, Mammals, 
Mice, Minks, Monkeys, Pigeons, Pigs, 
Primates (Nonhuman), Rabbits, Rats, 
Rodents, Sheep] 

Vertigo 9381 

Vestibular Apparatus 9112, 9604 

Wer" (Military) [See Military Veter- 
ans 

Vibration 9029 

ME Thresholds 8996, 9001, 9021, 
Victimization 9940 

Videotapes 10541, 11103 

Vigilance 8985, 9095, 9255 

Violence 9791, 9879, 9992, 9998, 10024, 
10409 

Viral Disorders [See Herpes Simplex] 
Vision [See Autokinetic Illusion, Binocu- 
lar Vision, Brightness Perception, Color 
Perception, ritical Flicker Fusion 
Threshold, Dark Adaptation, Monocu- 
lar Vision, Visual Discrimination, Visual 
Field, Visual Perception, Visual Thresh- 
olds] 

Visions (Mysticism) [See Mysticism] 
Visual Cortex 9307, 9310, 9470, 9471, 
9691 

Visual Discrimination 9003, 9076, 9077, 
9102, 9320, 9380, 9382, 9475, 9497, 9554, 
9626, 9661, 9672, 9706, 9772, 9774, 9787, 
9819, 10270, 10429, 10792, 10946, 10971 
Visual Displays 9093 

Visual Evoked Potentials 9305, 9306, 
9311, 9314, 9321, 9337, 9465, 9691 

Visual Field 9077, 9086, 9110, 9112, 
9574, 9772 

Visual Hallucinations 10500 

Visual Masking 9079, 9092 

Visual Perception [See also Autokinetic 
Illusion, Binocular Vision, Brightness 
Perception, Color Perception, ritical 
Flicker Fusion Threshold, Dark Adapta- 
tion, Monocular Vision, Visual Discrimi- 
nation, Visual Field, Visual Thresholds] 
8987, 8988, 9025, 9032, 9062, 9076, 9079, 
9080, 9082, 9087, 9098, 9099, 9107, 91 10, 
9111, 9122, 9151, 9759, 9773, 9792, 9887, 
10422, 10423, 10431, 10532, 10976, 
11033, 11040, 11172 

Visual Stimulation [See also Illumina- 
tion, Photopic Stimulation, Prismatic 
Stimulation] 9011, 9014, 9020, 9021, 
9109, 9112, 9406, 9468, 9470, 9508, 9647, 
9718, 9719, 9748, 9761 Ki 
Visual Thresholds [See also Critical 
Flicker Fusion Threshold, Dark Adapta- 
tion] 9021, 9084, 9086 

Visual Tracking 8981, 8985, 9104, 10506 
Visually Handicapped [See also Blind] 
10529, 11038 

Vitamins [See also Choline] 9135, 9511, 
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The examples of different types of Psychological Abstracts records presented here are 
number coded to provide definition of their elements. 


JOURNAL ARTICLE ABSTRACT 


1 8327. ? Howard, R. Lee.; Glendenning, Robert L. 
& Meyer, Donald R. "(Ohio State U.) * Motivational 
control of retrograde amnesia: Further explorations 
and effects.’ Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Feb). Vol. 86(2), 187-192.— Re- 
ports 5 investigations of variables related to the 
motivational control of retrograde amnesias for long- 
term habits, which result from single electroconvul- 
sive shock treatments. Ss were 176 Long-Evans rats. 
In terms of the paradigms of M.J. Robbins and D.R. 
Meyer" (see PA, Vol. 44:11961), habits that were 3rd 
in a series were generally resistant to the treatment 
and were markedly impaired if the tests for retention 
were carried out in changed motivational contexts. 
The latter result is discussed in relation to the view 
that long-term habits are affected by the treatments if 

and only if, they operate as punishments.(*) *(15 
rett? -Journal abstract. 

1 — Record number. 

2 — Author(s) or editor(s). As many as four are listed; if 
there are more than four, the first is listed followed by 
“et al." Succession marks (i.e., Jr., 1I, INI, etc) are not 
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3 — Affiliation of first-named author/editor only. 

4 — Article title, including subtitles: If the original article is 
in a foreign language, the translated title is given in 
brackets and the language of the original article is 
indicated in parentheses. 

5 — Primary publication title and bibliographic data. 

6 — Text of abstract. 

7 — Reference to a previous entry in Psychological Ab- 
stracts. Mf an abstract number is unavailable at time of 
publication, the issue number is given. Consult the 
Author Index of the PA issue noted in order to 
determine the record number for the article. 

8 —Summaries included in the primary publication are 
listed when in language(s) other than that of th 

9 — Number of references is included when the: 
more listed. 

10 — Abstract source, 
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18328. ?Chase, William G. *(Ed.). *(Carnegie- 
Mellon U.) * Visual information processing. "New 
York, N.Y.; "Academic, *1973. ?xiv, !*"555 p, 
11$17.50.— '? Presents a series of readings on visual 
processes in cognition and linguistic comprehension 
and on information-processing models. 
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7 — Publisher. 

B — Year of publication. 
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11 Price. 

12 — Text of annotation. 


BOOK CHAPTER CITATION 


+8329. "Clark, Herbert H.; Carpenter, Patricia A. 
& Just, Marcel A. *(Stanford U 17 On the meeting of 
semantics and perception. "In W.G. Chase (Ed.), 
Visual information processing, New York, N. Y.: 
Academic, 1973. xiv, 555 p. $17.50. 


1— Record number. 

2 — Author(s) of cited chapter. As many as four are listed; 
if there are more than four, the first is listed followed 
by “et al." Succession marks (i.e., Jr., II, III, etc) are 
not given. 

3 — Affiliation of first-named author only. 

4 — Chapter title. 

5 — Referral to the whole book and its bibliographic data. 
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11176. Amacher, Peter. The concepts of the pleasure 
principle and infantile erogenous zones shaped by 
Freud’s neurological education. Psychoanalytic 
Quarterly, 1974, Vol. 43(2), 218-223. 

11177. Bland, Peyton H. (U. Texas, Medical School, 
San Antonio) The construction of a versatile sinusoidal 
voltage calibrator. Psychophysiology, 1974(May), Vol. 
UO, 391-393.—Describes a suitable calibrator with 
variable amplitude and frequency. A calibration proce- 
dure using the prototype with an EEG feedback system, 
which includes a Grass Model 7 Polygraph with an 
electrode selector panel, is given. Sufficient detail is 
included to facilitate adaptation of this calibrator to 
other systems. 

11178. Blight, James G. (U. New Hampshire) Solo- 

mon Stoddard's Safety of Appearing and the dissolution 
of the Puritan faculty psychology. Journal of the History 
of the Behavioral Sciences, 1974(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 
238-250.—J. Edwards, the most original American 
psychological thinker of the colonial period, integrated 
traditional Calvinism with J. Locke’s revolutionary 
empiricism, But he was also the heir to the revivialist 
religious psychology of his grandfather, S. Stoddard, to 
whose pulpit he succeeded in 1729. These roots of 
Edwards’s psychology are traced and placed in historical 
perspective.—C. M. Franks. 
11179. Brandstüdter, Jochen & Reinert, Günther. (U. 
Trier-Kaiserslautern, W. Germany) [Knowledge as the 
object of the science of human experience and conduct: 
Considerations on the concept of a psychology of 
Science.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für allgemeine Wissenschaft- 
stheorie, 1973, Vol. 4(2), 368-379.—Considers science as 
an open system that constitutes a sub-entity of the total 
system “society” and whose functions include the 
production, systematization, communication, and appli- 
cation of knowledge. Since this system is made up of 
individuals and groups, its functions are dependent on 
psychological factors. This fact serves as a starting point 
for a psychology of science, which can contribute to 
Optimizing scientific practice by treating the heuristic, 
organizational, technological, and normative aspects of 
Scientific activity. (3 p ref}—English summary. 

11180. Brozek, Josef. [Historiography of Soviet 
Psychology in the English language: |. Western 
authors.] (Span) Revista Latinoamericana de Psicologia, 
M Vol. 5(1), 49—58.— Presents a survey of publications 

y Western authors on Soviet psychology. 3 P. ref) 

11181. Brozek, Josef. (Lehigh U.) Soviet historigra- 
ny of psychology: III. Between philosophy and history. 
KE of the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 

74(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 195-201. — Discusses Rubin - 


shtein’s contributions in terms of their philosophical- 
theoretical and historical components. His co-worker, 
Budilova, represents the development of scientific 
psychology in Russia as a simple contest between 
idealism (Wundt) and materialism (Sechenov). But the 
facts do not fit this scheme and the principal merit of 
Budilova's monograph lies in the thorough documenta- 
tion of specific events and developments in pre-1917 
Russia. Also reviewed is Budilova's interpretation of the 
interdependence of psychological theory and the history 
of psychology, and Karamyan on reflex theory and the 
evolution of brain function-—C. M. Franks. 

11182. Burnham, John C. The medical origins and 
cultural use of Freud's instinctual drive theory. 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1974, Vol. 43(2), 193-217.—Ex- 
amines the various instinctual theories prevailing in 
Freud's day and traces their influence on him. It is 
suggested that Freud is best viewed not so much as an 
innovator in instinct theory but as a creative transitional 
figure who stood midway between the sexologists and 
later instinct theorists, such as the current ego psycholo- 
gists. (92 ref) —J. Z. Elias. 

11183. Crai; d, W. Edward; Mercatoris, Michael & 
Bellack, Barbara. (Pennsylvania State U.) A brief report 
on mentally retarded residents as behavioral observers. 
Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1974(Sum), Vol. 
7(2), 333-340.—Compared the reliability of behavior 
observations taken by 4 female mentally retarded 
residents of a state school with those taken by 2 
undergraduates. Results demonstrate that mentally 
retarded persons can be taught to reliably rate other 
residents’ behaviors on a time-sample behavior checklist. 

11184. Dille, J. R. & Grimm, M. H. (Federal Aviation 
Administration, Civil Aeromedical Institute, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.) Index to FAA Office of Aviation Medicine 
reports: 1961 through 1973. FAA Office of Aviation 
Medicine Report, 1974(Mar), No. 74-1, 28 p.—Lists 
Federal Aviation Administration aviation medicine 
research reports by year and number and indexes them 
by author and subject area. Over ¥, of the 351 reports are 
in areas of direct interest to psychologists. y 

11185. Dillman, Don A. & Frey, James H. (Washing- 
ton State U.) Contribution of personalization to mail 
questionnaire response as an element of a previously 
tested method. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 59(3), 297-301.—Reported 2 experiments on the 
effects of varying degrees of personalization on response 
rates to mail questionnaires. In Exp I, half of an alumni 
sample (N = 891) received 3 personalized cover letters 
with a university questionnaire, while the other half 
received 3 unpersonalized letters. The return rate was 
higher in the personalized condition, although the later 
introduction of a highly personalized method in both 
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personal and not personal conditions did not increase 
response. In Exp II, nearly a methodological replication, 
half of a sample of the general public (N = 696) 
received a different questionnaire without prior contact, 
while the other half received the questionnaire after 
contact by telephone. The call did not increase response 
rates but did stimulate earlier return of questionnaires. 
—Journal abstract. 

11186. Doyle, Kenneth O. (U. Minnesota) Theory and 
practice of ability testing in ancient Greece. Journal of 
the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
10(2), 202-212.—Greek testing, in practice, was con- 
cerned primarily with physical achievement rather than 
mental capacity. In political theory both were taken into 
consideration. Rudimentary systems of ability testin- 
g—including some form of reliability and validity 
testing—were established. It is concluded that, like 
ancient China, Greece was a test-influenced society.—C. 
M. Franks. 

11187. Geddes, L. A.; Bourland, J. D.; Smalling, R. W. 
& Steinberg, R. B. (Baylor Coll. of Medicine, Houston, 
Tex.) Recording, skin resistance and beat-by-beat heart 
rate from the same pair of dry electrodes. Psychophy- 
siology, 1974(May), Vol. 11(3), 394-397.—Describes the 
electronic criteria to be satisfied for application of this 
technique. The recording system is constructed using 
low-cost, solid-state circuitry. A typical record of 
changes in skin resistance and beat-by-beat heart rate is 
presented to demonstrate the performance characteris- 

tics of the equipment. (17 ref) 

11188. Geddie, James C. (Baylor U.) An inexpensive 
additive tricolor mixer capable of continuous variations 
in hue and saturation. Psychophysiology, 1974(May), Vol. 
11(3), 388-390.— Presents a design for a tricolor mixer in 
which the degree of precision of measurement of the 
stimuli produced can be manipulated to meet the 
demands of the E by selection of filters and mechanical 
components. 

11189. Goldsamt, Milton R. (System Development 
Corp., Falls Church, Va.) A FORTRAN program for 

evaluating the extent of missing data in multivariate 
observations (program BLANKS). Behavior Research 
Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(May), Vol. 6(3), 351. 

11190. Gostkowski, Zygmunt. (Polish Academy of 
Sciences, Warsaw) [The need to humanize mass survey 
research.] (Polh) Studia Socjologiczne, 1974, Vol. 1(52), 
99—112.— Discusses the influence of cultural and political 
biases in survey research, pointing out how organization- 
ul and institutional factors can affect the standardization 
ind qualitative analysis of surveys. It is suggested that 
rofessional standards be developed in order to reduce 
he degree of bias.—H. Kaczkowski. 

11191. Grey, Alan L. (Fordham U.) With a psycho- 
iagnostic Baedeker. Contemporary Psychoanalysis, 
974(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 267-274.—Critically examines the 
ethodology behind A. Kiev's views presented in the 
90k Transcultural Psychiatry (see PA, Vol 49:991). It is 
ggested that Kiev writes in a more biodeterministical- 
-oriented manner than other supporters of neo-Kraepe- 
ian theory. The unscientific fashion in which diagnos- 
studies are handled by these writers is pointed out, 
d the lack of hard evidence to support their theories is 
phasized. It is concluded that the issue is not whether 
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Kiev and other ethnopsychiatrists are correct, but rather 
whether their theoretical disagreements can be settled 
objectively; otherwise, both ethnopsychiatry and the 
entire mental health field are considered to be in 
jeopardy.—M. J. Stanford. 

11192. Henle, Mary. (New School for Social Re- 
search) E. B. Titchener and the case of the missing 
element. Journal of the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 227-237.—Considers the disap- 
pearance of the affective element of pleasantness-un- 
pleasantness from Titchener’s system. The approximate 
time of the disappearance of the affective element is 
ascertained, a motive is reconstructed, and the means 
employed for its disposition is exposed. 

11193. Humphries, J.; Phoebus, E. & Globus, G. (U. 
California, California Coll. of Medicine, Irvine) A 
micropower, multichannel biotelemetry system. Psycho- 
physiology, 1974(May), Vol. 11(3), 382-387.—Describes 
an inexpensive FM multichannel subcarrier system 
employing micropower integrated circuits of a unique 
lateral design. The subcarrier system may be used with or 
without a wireless transmitter. One FM transmitter 
design that had been used is presented. 

11194. Huysamen, G. K. (U. South Africa, Pretoria) A 
strategy for determining sample size in behavioural 
research. Psychologia Africana, 1974(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 
81-88.—Reviews G. W. Walster and T. A. Cleary's 
strategy (1970) for determining sample size. Traditional- 
ly, Type-I Error rate is chosen by convention to be either 
05 or .01, and a random sample of usually an arbitrary 
number of observations is used. The problem with this 
approach is that the null hypothesis is characteristically 
false and the occurrence of statistical significance is 
more a function of sample size than of the magnitude of 
the deviation from the null hypothesis. The Walster- 
-Cleary strategy requires the investigator to specify (a) 
the magnitude of:a trivial deviation from the null 
hypothesis, (b) the probability of failing to observe 
statistical significance given such a deviation, (c) the 
magnitude of an important deviation from the null 
hypothesis, and (d) the probability of observing statisti- 
cal significance given such a deviation. The unique 
combination of sample size and Type-I Error rate 
yielding the desired power against trivial and important 
deviations, respectively, is then determined.—Journal 
abstract. 

11195. Jaynes, Julian & Woodward, William. In the 
shadow of the Enlightenment: II. Reimarus and his 
theory of drives. Journal of the History of the Behavioral 
Sciences, 1974(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 144-159.—Continues à 
discussion of Reimarus and The Enlightenment (see PA, 


Vol 52:6491). Reimarus's Triebe der Tiere (Drives of 


Animals) (1760), an expansion of his Principal Truths 
(1754), classifies animal behavior into 3 types of essential 
drives. This thorough attack on empiricism is presented, 
critically discussed, and evaluated in terms of its place 1n 
intellectual history.—C. M. Franks. 

11196. Joynson, R. B. (U. Nottingham, England) 
Psychology and common sense. London, England: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1974. xi, 112 p.— Presents ES 
appraisal of academic psychology, and argues pu 
ordinary good sense provides an extensive and often 
highly reliable understanding of human nature. The 
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limitations of objective experimentation and the appar- 
ent return of psychology to the study of mental life are 
considered. (3 p ref) 

11197. Lader, Malcolm & Law, Leslie. (U. London, 
Inst. of Psychiatry, England) The use of digital tech- 
niques in psychophysiological research. Psychophysiolo- 

, 1974(May), Vol. 11(3) 372-381.—Outlines the 
principles underlying digital techniques and notes that 
the most fundamental step is the conversion of the 
analog signal to the digital value. Digital instruments in 
psychophysiology are reviewed, including the data-log- 
ger, the instrumentation-coupler, the special purpose 
computer, and the general purpose laboratory computer. 

11198. Lotz, Roy. (Washington State U.) Problems 
with the doctrine of interchangeable indices. Sociologi- 
cal Quarterly, 1974(Spr), Vol. 15(2), 231-241.—Notes 
that survey researchers can choose to maximize (a) their 
accuracy in estimating the relations among a few 
abstract variables or (b) the number of variables covered. 
In the former case, many indicators per variable are 
required; in the latter case, few or one. P. Lazarsfeld's 
"doctrine of interchangeable indices" (1959) offers some 
support for the 2nd approach, but this doctrine neglects 
or perpetuates 3 kinds of measurement problems: 
attenuation of the relations between unmeasured ab- 
stract variables; correlated measurement errors; and low 
data quality and imprecision. An alternative form of the 
doctrine is presented which is more compatible with the 
implications of causal models.—Journal abstract. 

11199. Martinez, Julio A. (U. California, San Diego) 
Galileo on primary and secondary qualities. Journal of 
the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 1974(Apt), Vol. 
10(2), 160-169.—Argues that Galileo did not merely 
“revive” the long-held theory and terminology of the 
primary and secondary qualities of material objects. He 
recast the whole argument as one which only science, 
and not philosophical epistemology, could adequately 
explain and describe. 

11200. Ritvo, Lucille B. The impact of Darwin on 
Freud. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1974, Vol. 43(2), 
177-192.—Suggests that Darwin had a strong influence 
on Freud’s theories, and that both Darwin and Freud 
were aware that even the smallest details were significant 
in terms of function and survival; if this significance 
could not be found in the present, its meaning had to be 
Sought in the past. (38 ref)—J. Z. Elias. 

11201. Roeckelein, Jon E. (Mesa Coll.) Contributions 
to the history of psychology: XVI. Eponymy in psycholo- 
By: Early versus recent textbooks. Psychological Reports, 
Ditze, Vol. 34(2), 421-432. Conducted a survey ce 

frequency of usage of psychologists’ names in early 
(1920-1939) ‘and recent (1968-1971) introductory psy- 
chology textbooks to assess differences between these 
pees: Using eponymy indexes (e.g., naming ratios 
erived from frequency of naming divided by textbook 
Pages) a methodology was developed for comparing 
carly and recent textbooks. Results show that (a) the 
gous naming ratio for early textbooks was significant- 
y lower than the ratio for recent textbooks; (b) there 
d significant differences in naming between early and 
* cs textbooks in terms of various chapter headings 
diff Subject materials; and (c) there were significant 
erences in naming particular psychologists (eg. 
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Freud and Pavlov), with greater frequency occurring in 
the recent over the early textbooks. Results are discussed 
within the context of E. G. Boring's writings concerning, 
eponymy and the future state of psychology.—Journal 
abstract. 

11202. Rosnow, Ralph L. & Rosenthal Robert. 
(Temple U.) Taming of the volunteer problem: On 
coping with artifacts by benign neglect. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 30(1), 
188-190.—Replies to A. W. Kruglanski's article on 
volunteer bias. Mention is made of some of the 
published research, not reported in his article, that tends 
to weaken his conclusions. Disagreement is expressed 
with his contention that persons behaving similarly 
cannot be grouped together usefully for research purpos- 
es if their behavior has multiple determinants.—/ournal 
abstract. 

11203. Serota, Herman M. The ego and the 
unconscious: 1784-1884. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 
1974, Vol. 43(2), 224-242.—Discusses the sources of 
Freud’s concepts of the ego and the unconscious in 
literature published during 1784-1884. (15 ref) 

11204. Staum, Martin S. (U. Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada) Cabanis and the science of man. Journal of the 
History of the Behavioral Sciences, 1974(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 
135-143.—Examines the contribution of the French 
physician, P. J. G. Cabanis (1757-1808) to the attempts 
of the first ideologists to formulate a single, all-encom- 
passing, authoritative science of man dealing with the 
rational foundations of social harmony. 

11205. Stierlin, Helm. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Adult Psychiatry Branch, Section on Family 
Studies, Bethesda, Md.) Karl Jaspers' psychiatry in the 
light of his basic philosophic position. Journal of the 
History of the Behavioral Sciences, 1974(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 
213-226.—How can Jaspers, the philosopher, illuminate 
Jaspers the psychiatrist? Philosophically an existentialist 
(although he disclaimed such an appellation), his stature, 
self-image, and position as philosopher and psychiatrist 
are nevertheless better elucidated through his spiritual 
relationships with M. Weber and I. Kant rather than 
with S. Kierkegaard and F. Nietzsche. Jasper's criticism 
of Freudian theory and practice is discussed in terms of 
his basic transcendental position and the times in which 
he lived.—C. M. Franks. 

11206. Sturgeon, R. David; Brophy, Patrick D. & 
Levitt, Robert A. (Tennessee A&I State U., Nashville) An 
effective drinking device for cats. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(May), Vol. 3(5-B), 393-394. 

11207. Unekis, Joseph K. (Indiana U.) SPRAY: A 
CDC6600 FORTRAN IV program. Behavior Research 
Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(May), Vol. 6(3), 
360-361.—Describes a program designed to recode 
information that has been multipunched or recorded in a 
binary form. It overcomes translation or recoding 
problems due to nonstandard coding of information, by 
reading the data directly into core without going through 
the popularly used Hollerith coding system interpreter. 

11208. Weber, Robert J. (Oklahoma State HI 
Contributions to the history of psychology: XV. Unifor- 
mitarianism in geology and behavior modification. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Apr), Vol. 34Q), 439-444, 
— Discusses parallels between the geological principle of 
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uniformitarianism and the presuppositions of contempo- 
rary behavior modification. The uniformitarian principle 
has 4 main aspects: (a) a concern with ultimate origins or 
ends is futile; (b) any change in topography is gradual 
rather than sudden, at least in terms of underlying 
events; (c) the forces that have effected change in the 
past continue to be operative today; and (d) the proper 
study of any phenomenon begins with its present state 
and the forces currently affecting it. Psychological 
examples of uniformitarian thinking are given for 
individual and for aggregate behavior.—Journal abstract. 
11209. Weinberg, George. The action approach. New 
York, N.Y.: St. Martin's, 1969. 243 p. $3.95.—Presents a 
self-help guide for increasing awareness, changing 
attitudes, and expanding one's outlook. Topics include 
dealing with fear and anxiety, paranoia, and trauma; 
love without obstacles; how to make a complaint; 
personal values and personality; and ways of assessing 
one's true feelings. 
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11210. Bondy, Milos. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, Cana- 
da) Psychiatric antecedents of psychological testing 
(before Binet). Journal of the History of the Behavioral 
Sciences, 1974(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 180-194.—Discusses the 
use of nonstandardized psychological tests by numerous 
physicians before Binet. Such individuals include F. 
Plater (1536-1614), J. Greding (1718-1775), P. Pinel 
(1745-1826), J. Haslam (1764-1844), J. Esquirol 
(1772-1840), and M. Jacobi (1775-1858). More systemat- 
ic early psychological tests were developed by J. Guislain 
(1797-1860), L. Snell (1817-1892), H. von Grashey 
(1839-1914), C. Reiger (1855-1939) C. Wernicke 
(1848—1905), and others.—C. M. Franks. 

11211. Brumla, Milan. [Sources of extraordinary 

misrepresentation of replies to questions included in 
the questionnaire and ways of neutralization.] (Czec) 
Sociologický Časopis, 1973, Vol. 9(5), 520-532.—Empha- 
sizes the importance of correct wording in sociological 
questionnaires in order to avoid bias in responses. A 
classification of inadequate questions that elicit biased 
answers is suggested. Examples of the most frequent 
errors are given: questions that are leading, unrealistic, 
hypothetical, emotionally loaded, or ambiguous; ques- 
tions that overtax the memory of the respondent, or 
require him to generalize, or cover too much ground in 
one question. Techniques to increase the validity of 
questionnaire results, by improving the formal quality 
and semantic accuracy of questions, are surveyed. The 
meaning of “Don’t know" and “No answer" responses is 
briefly examined. (Russian & English summaries) (17 
ref)—V. Fischmann. 

11212. Burnaska, Robert F. & Hollmann, Thomas D. 
(General Electric Co., Corporate Personnel Research, 
Portsmouth, Va.) An empirical comparison of the 
relative effects of rater response biases on three rating 
scale formats. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 59(3), 307-312.—Compared Smith-Kendall type 
behaviorally anchored scales for derived performance 
dimensions (Format 1), scales for the same dimensions 
but without the behavioral anchors (Format 2), and 
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scales for dimensions selected on an a priori basis 
(Format 3) on the basis of susceptibility to rater response 
biases. Raters were 30 graduate students and ratees were 
3 associate professors whom the raters had had in 
succession during their Ist year of graduate study. 
Leniency error and composite halo error were present in 
all ratings; there was no evidence of relative or absolute 
halo errors in any ratings. There was some evidence that 
the use of scales for derived dimensions reduced leniency 
error and increased the amount of variance attributable 
to ratee differences. The scale reliabilities of the 3 
formats were also determined. A discussion of the 
feasibility of obtaining relatively independent scales for 
several job performance dimensions is included. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11213. Hallsten, Lennart & Borg, Gunnar. Exponents 
and skews of equal-settings: An empirical study of the 
“dispersion method." Reports from the Institute of 
Applied Psychology, U. Stockholm, 1973, No. 42, 11 p. 
—10 undergraduate Ss gave 40 equal settings to each of 3 
standard stimuli from the continua line length, loudness, 
and circle area. Most distributions were positively 
skewed but less so for the higher stimulus values. The 
derived exponents deviated clearly from the usually 
obtained ones for line length and circle area, being too 
low or too high (<.10 or >2.0). For loudness, the 
attempt was more successful, but the standard deviations 
of the exponents were considerable. It is argued that it is 
important to take care of possible artifacts, such as the 
central tendency effect, since minor influences on the 
distributions can produce pronounced deviations in the 
exponents. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11214, Kelleher, Edward J. (S. C. Johnson & Son, 
Racine, Wis.) Use of composite models in prediction. 
Proceedings of the 80th Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1972, Vol. 7(Pt. 1), 41-42. 
—Describes the development of a composite model to 
aid investigators in selecting a test battery that would 
most efficiently predict a single criterion. An attempt 
was made to encompass alternating methods of item and 
test weighting, administrative time limits, and limited 
degrees of freedom in the model. 6 predictors were 
chosen from a series of nonverbal aptitude tests based on 
test length. The test battery was administered to 
industrial trainees in a concurrent, double cross-valida- 
tion procedure. Criterion data were instructor ratings of 
global success in training. 5 item-weighting methods and 
5 test-weighting methods were used to analyze Ss’ scores, 
resulting in 25 composite models. It was found that the 
best composite model was based on unit item weights 
(derived from item validities) and multiple linear 
regression test weighting. The integrated weight validities 
were also compared, revealing a stability of predictive 
efficiency for the unit item and regression test weighting 
combination.—A. Olson. 

11215. Madden, Theodore M. (Oregon State U.) A 
note on the administration and scoring of the wi i 
Mazes subtest. Psychology in the Schools, 1974(Apt), VO e 
11Q), 143-146.—Investigated the effect of 2 methods © 
scoring the mazes subtest of the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children (WISC) on the performance and ful d 
scale IQ scales. Analysis of 100 WISC records show? 
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that liberal and conservative scoring methods have 
significantly different results. 

11216. Marody, Miroslawa. (Polish Academy of 
Sciences, Warsaw) [Response-style: For and against.] 
(Polh) Studia Socjologiczne, 1974, Vol. 1(52), 141—158. 
` Reviews several concepts of response set and their 
function in measurement theory. Research predicated on 
Cronbach's definition plus intertest relations is dis- 
cussed. It is suggested that additional theory building 
and research is needed in order to make response style a 
viable concept.—H. Kaczkowski. 

11217. Sherman, Mark & Chinsky, Jack M. (Syracuse 
U.) Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelli- 
gence Animal House as a measure of learning and 
motor abilities. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Jun), Vol. 42(3), 470.— Compared the scores of 
36 5-7 yr old boys and girls on a motor skill and a 
learning task with their scores on the Animal House 
subtest of the Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of 
Intelligence. Results indicate clearly that motor abilities 
as well as learning abilities are important in Animal 
House performance. 

11218. Wright, Anthony A. (U. Texas, Graduate 
School of Biomedical Sciences, Sensory Sciences Center, 
Houston) Psychometric and psychophysical theory 
within a framework of response bias. Psychological 
Review, 1974(Jul), Vol. 81(4), 322-347.—Describes a 
theoretical framework which brings together signal 
detection theory, the phi-gamma hypothesis, and neural 
quantum theory. Psychometric functions from a pigeon 
hue-discrimination experiment are shown to be ratio 
scales (ie. they were linear and passed through the 
origin of the graph). Slopes of these psychometric 
functions indexed discriminability and, when plotted as a 
function of wavelength, produced a new type of relative 
sensitivity function—a hue discrimination function 
basically different from the more common delta-lambda 
function. It is argued that the ratio scale psychometric 
function is the generic form of the psychometric function 
when performance is measured at equal response bias. 
Response bias distorts the psychometric function. Me- 
thods and procedures of phi-gamma hypothesis and 
neural quantum theory bias Ss, distort the ratio scale 
psychometric function, and produce apparent thresholds. 
Generality of the ratio scale psychometric function is 
discussed in relation to the choice of stimulus unit for the 
Sensory system under study. (57 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Test Construction & Validation 


11219. Aleamoni, Lawrence M. (U. Illinois) Revised 
MERMAC test and questionnaire analysis system. 
Behavior Research Methods & ` Instrumentation, 
1974(May), Vol. 6(3), 362.— Describes a system (written 
in basic assembly language) which comprises a data 
Manipulation program and test and questionnaire 
analysis programs. The progiams allow the user to score 
item data, produce up to 40 subscores per individual, 
take scores for a group of individuals, and fully analyze 
and summarize item data. 

11220. Bilu, Y. & Weiss, A. A. Configurational 
analysis of the Bender-Gestalt Test. Israel Annals of 
2d SE & Related Disciplines, 1974(Mar), Vol. 12(1), 

-52.—Discusses reasons for the low status of scoring 
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methods for the Bender-Gestalt Test and describes a 
system of configurational analysis for it. This method 
attempts to overcome some of the major disadvantages 
of conventional scoring procedures, and includes 7 
essential variables—change of size, contact difficulties, 
rotation, perseveration, partial execution, disproportion, 
and distortion—which are partially ordered on a contin- 
uum of the degree of change in figure form according to 
a “logico-mechanistic” rationale. Each operationally- 
defined variable was divided into 3 categories, reflecting 
different degrees of deviation severity. The system was 
validated by comparing the test performance of 81 
inpatient psychiatric patients (primarily psychotic) with 
that of 81 outpatients (nonpsychotic). Results confirm 
the hypothesis that configurational analysis would 
reasonably differentiate between groups. The ability of 
the system elements (e.g, grading within deviation) to 
increase test sensitivity and clinical effectiveness is 
discussed. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11221. Dempewolff, J. A. (U. Delaware, Center for 
Counseling & Student Development) Development and 
validation of a feminism scale. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 651-657.—Administered a revised 
version of C. Kirkpatrick's 1936 measure of feminism 
(Feminism I) to 225 undergraduates and 154 undergrad- 
uate members of various campus groups (e.g, a women's 
seminar, Zero Population Growth, and a student 
community involvement program). 2 short forms of the 
scale were also administered to another 50 undergradu- 
ates and alternated after 2 wks. Factor analysis of the 
Feminism I data established the measure as relatively 
homogeneous and resulted in a shortened Feminism II 
scale (split-half reliability estimate of .976). The Femin- 
ism II scale was partially validated by a significant effect 
for organizational membership (p < .001). Short forms 
of the Feminism II scale demonstrated an alternate 
forms reliability of .95, indicating their equivalency. 
—Journal abstract. 

11222. Dibble, Eleanor & Cohen, Donald J. (National 
Inst. of Mental Health, Section on Twin & Sibling 
Studies, Bethesda, Md.) Companion instruments for 
measuring children’s competence and parental style. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), Vol. 30(6), 
805-815.— Describes 2 questionnaires and their validati- 
on—a childhood personality scale, an instrument for 
reporting on a child’s general personality and compe- 
tence; and a parent's report, an instrument designed to 
measure a parent's perception of his or her own parental 
style in relation to a particular child. The measures were 
developed in the context of an epidemiological survey of 
personality development in twin children during the Ist 6 

rs of life. Test-retest and validity data from parents of 
20 sets of twins, parents of 20 singleton children, parents 
of twins followed in the longitudinal study for whom 
other data were available, 5 nursery-school teachers, 
parents of 60 normal and behaviorally disturbed pedia- 
tric inpatients, and parents of over 400 sets of twins in 
the epidemiological survey are presented for both the 
parent report and the children's personality scale. The 
uses of these instruments in various research settings are 

oted. (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 
D SCH See Frank A. (U. Southern California, 
Medical School Div. of Continuing Education in 
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Psychiatry) The Luscher Color Test: Reliability and 
selection preferences by college students. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 635-638.—Administered 
the Luscher Color Test (LCT) twice at a 45-day interval 
to 50 male and 48 female undergraduates. The LCT 
consists of 8 colored cards which the S selects in order of 
preference; color preferences are then interpreted ac- 
cording to various psychological characteristics. First 
and last colors selected had the highest test-retest 
reliability scores (.60 and .59, respectively). All other 
choices except the 3rd and 4th were significant 
(p < .001). Significant differences in preferences for 
some colors were found between the present Ss and those 
European students reported by Luscher. Reliability data, 
however, appear to be comparable to those reported for 
| other projective techniques. It is suggested that interpre- 
tations should be carefully weighed in view of the 
differences between the US and European samples.—L. 
Gorsey. 

11224. Gottschalk, Louis A. (U. California, Medical 
School, Irvine) A Hope scale applicable to verbal 
samples. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
30(6), 779-785.—Describes a Hope scale, applicable to 
the content analysis of verbal samples. Percentile Hope 
scores are provided from a normative sample of 109 
Ist-12th graders, 91 20-50 yr olds, and 68 psychiatric 
outpatients. Construct validation studies indicated signif- 
icant negative correlations between Hope scores and 
psychiatric ratings from the Brief Psychiatric Rating 
(BPRS) Depression and Anergia factor scores, the 
Hamilton Depression Rating Scale factors of Anxiety- 
Depression and Sleep Disturbance, and the Jacobs Ego 
Weakness Scale. Significant positive correlations oc- 
curred with scores from the Anant Belongingness Scale. 
Hope scores were capable of predicting favorable 
outcome among patients in a Mental Health Crisis 
Clinic, survival time in patients with terminal cancer, 
| patients likely to follow treatment recommendations, 
| and improvement in the BPRS Depression factor in 

acute schizophrenic patients after a single dose of 

thioridazine. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11225. Hayashi, Chikio; Hayashi, Fumi; Kodama, 
Habuku & Kondo, Susumu. (Inst. of Statistical Mathe- 
matics, Tokyo, Japan) [Construction of PAANI (Psycho- 
logical Assessment of Aircraft Noise Index) using 
statistical and psychological ideas.] (Japn) Proceedings 
of the Institute of Statistical Mathematics, 1973 (Dec), 
Vol.21(1),37—67.— Presents a statistical model for determin- 
ing a new index to assess the psychological effect of 
aircraft noise on human subjects: Psychological Assess- 
ment of Aircraft Noise Index (PAANI). In constructing 
PAANI, a new intervening variable—the unfavorable- 

ness ratio (UFR)—is introduced to determine the new 
index. UFR is calculated using sensory measurements 
Ge, loudness of the noise, time interval over 70 db, and 
frequency characteristics). The characteristics of noise 
on the rth plot, I(r), is defined as the number of aircraft 
passing over that plot, and the noise index is measured 
from the distribution of Guttman’s scale of Ss’ reactions 
to aircraft noise. Results show that the goodness of fit for 
PAANI is better than that for previous measures, 
especially at lower noise levels. (English summary)—S. 


Ashida. 
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11226. Levy, Philip. (U. Lancaster, England) General- 
izability studies in clinical settings. British Journal of 
Social & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 13(2), 
161-172.—Demonstrates the generalizability theory of L, 
J. Cronbach et al (1972) in 3 reliability studies conducted 
in clinical settings. Data are presented for Koppitz's 
scoring criteria for the Bender Visual Motor Gestalt 
Test, for the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale Verbal 
subtests, and for ratings in the study of a single case. It is 
argued that classical reliability theory is not adequate to 
deal with many of the questions which clinicians are led 
to ask. The classical theory may eliminate sources of 
score variance which should be regarded as error in 
many cases, and it cannot cope with multiple sources of 
error variance, nested factors, and single cases. General- 
izability theory offers a more direct expression for 
questions having clear operational meaning.—Journal 
abstract. 

11227. Milesis, Chris A.; Straub, William F. & 
Matthews, Margaret E. (Kearney State Coll.) Compari- 
son of four different methods for measuring projectile 
velocity. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, 
Pt. 1), 1015-1022.— Compared the validity and reliability 
of 4 techniques for measuring the velocity of a free- 
falling body (a baseball). The baseball, with 2 steel bolts 
attached, was released from an electromagnet. The 4 
methods were (a) a .l-sec stopwatch; (b) a line pull with 
2 different length lines attached to the baseball—the 
shorter line, when pulled taut, triggered a switch to start 
a clock counter and the longer line, when pulled taut, 
stopped the clock; (c) a 16-mm motion picture camera 
set at 76 frames/sec; and (d) strobophotography with 
flash intervals of 20, 40, and 60 msec. Strobophotogra- 
phy gave the best agreement with the theoretical ve locity, 
followed by 16-mm photography, line pull, and stop- 
watch methods, respectively. The strobophotographic 
method appeared to be the most valid and reliable in 
measuring projective velocity, while the line pull and 16- 
mm methods were adequate for most research, athletic, 
and instructional applications. The stopwatch is suitable 
only when a rough estimate of velocity is needed. 
—Journal abstract. 

11228. Newcomer, Phyllis; Hare, Betty; Hammill, 
Donald & McGettigan, James. (U. Arizona) Construct 
validity of the ITPA. Exceptional Children, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 40(7), 509-510.—Evaluated the construct validity of 
the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA), 
using data from 167 105-118 mo old children of normal 
intelligence who completed the ITPA and 20 external 
criterion tests. With the exception of the Visual Sequen- 
tial Memory, Visual Reception, and Auditory Reception 
subtests, the ITPA appears to measure discrete inde- 
pendent abilities. 

11229. Newmark, Charles S.; Boas, Barbara & 
Messervy, Thomas. (U. North Carolina, Medical School) 
An abbreviated MMPI for use with college students. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 631-634. 
—Evaluated the ability of T. R. Faschingbauer's pi 
short form of the MMPI to predict standard MMP 
scores in 120 undergraduates. Results show. close 
statistical correspondence, high comparability in identi- 
fying valid and invalid profiles, as well as high corre- 
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spondence with high-point codes and general profile 
elevations. —Journal abstract. 

11230. Noda, Kazuo. (Inst. of Statistical Mathematics, 
Tokyo, Japan) [Validity of social surveys.] (Japn) 
Proceedings of the Institute of Statistical Mathematics, 
1971(Jul), Vol. 18(2), 117-147.—Presents practical me- 
thods of determining the validity of questionnaires used 
in social surveys. To evaluate the validity of questions, 3 
questionnaire items were selected from data obtained 
from a forced sample survey method, and additional 
subquestions for these 3 items were analyzed. These 
additional subquestions were called “patterns.” It was 
assumed that if the questionnaire items were valid, then 
the characteristics of the responses to the 3 main 
questionnaire items should correlate highly with those of 
the responses to the patterns. Results show that social 
attitudes toward life, customs, and children were 
sensitive measurements by which to evaluate the validity 
of the main questionnaire items, but that a large 
proportion of the Ss tended to show different responses 
to each pattern (subquestion) on different occasions. 
(English summary)—S. Ashida. 

11231. O'Connor, John J. & Weiss, Frank L. (State U. 
New York, Albany) A brief discussion of the efficacy of 
raising standardized test scores by contingent rein- 
forcement. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 
1974(Sum), Vol. 7(2), 351-352.—Discusses certain meth- 
odological and theoretical issues involved in attempting 
to raise standardized test scores by manipulating 
environmental contingencies. It is suggested that studies 
be performed with samples that have demonstrated 
consistent and significant differences in standard testing 
to identify the maximal reinforcers for various popula- 
tions and the nature of possible motivational deficits. 

11232. Reany, Marilyn & Ferguson, Leonard W. (Ohio 
U) Forced-choice adjectival masculinity-femininity 
scale. Psychological Reports, 1974(Apr) Vol. 34(2), 
595-602. —Describes the development of a masculinity- 
-femininity scale containing as its differentiating items 
67 of those included in a pair-comparisons cold-warm 
self-assessment scale by L. W. Ferguson (see PA, Vol 
44:16701). 795 female and 420 male undergraduates 
participated in the scale development study, and 800 
female and 400 male undergraduates participated in the 
cross-validation and scale standardization procedures; 
all Ss had previously participated in studies of person 
perception using a cold-warm self-diagnostic scale. 
Significant sex differences were found on all items 
(P < .01) Validity data are presented and previous 
Problems in constructing measures of masculinity-femi- 
mu are discussed. It is concluded that although the 
à X-differentiating items were predicted to be the critical 
ems from the cold-warm scale, they are not statistically 
related. (25 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

A o. Schnelle, John F. (Middle Tennessee State U.) 
TENA report on invalidity of parent evaluations of 

1974(s r change. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 
of th um), Vol. 7(2), 341-343.—Evaluated the validity 
ha € behavioral evaluation questionnaire by R. G. 

T and R. J. Weitzel when used by 26 parents in à 

ship pu contracting situation. There was no relation- 
Ee een parental written judgments of school 
e change and actual attendance change; the 
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low educational and socioeconomic levels of the parents 
may account for these results. 

_ 11234. Steer, Robert A.; Thornton, Charles C. & 
Ritting, Carol A. (West Philadelphia Community Mental 
Health Consortium, Pa.) Validity of the Felt Figure 
Techniques: A factor analytic approach. Journal of 
Personality Assessment, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3), 255-262. 
—Reports principal components analyses of the inter- 
correlations among age, education, self-concepts (meas- 
ured by a scale derived from a factor analysis of the 
Adjective Check List), manifest psychopathology (meas- 
ured by an 18-item version of the Brief Psychiatric 
Rating Scale), cognitive measures of human distance, 
and various indices from Kuethe's felt-figure and felt- 
figure-replacement techniques for 48 female schizo- 
phrenics and 30 normal female volunteers (mean 
ages — 480 and 448 yrs, respectively). Felt-figure 
indices for both groups represented components corre- 
sponding primarily to their techniques of measurement. 
The few independent relationships between the felt- 
figure indices and other variables indicate that Kuethe's 
techniques may measure different dimensions in normal 
and schizophrenic women. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11235. Thumin, Fred J. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) 
Factor analysis and reliability of the Mental Dexterity 
Test. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 
1), 744-746.—Factor analyzed the authors Mental 
Dexterity Test (see PA, Vol 46:9060) to develop verbal 
and numerical subtests and establish their reliability (and 
that of the test as a whole) using 97 advanced 
undergraduates. Using a varimax rotation, some 34 
factors were extracted, the most prominent 2 factors 
being verbal and numerical in nature. Based mainly on 
factor-loadings, 2 subtests were developed—a 50-item 
verbal comprehension test and a 30-item numerical 
ability test. Reliability coefficients for the verbal and 
numerical subtests were .89 and .82, respectively, and for 
the entire 100-item test was .93.—Journal abstract. 

11236. Wintre, Maxine G. & Webster, C. D. (Clarke 
Inst. of Psychiatry, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) A brief 
report on using a traditional social behavior scale with 
disturbed children. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 
1974(Sum), Vol. 1(2), 345-348.— Reports that M. B. 
Parten's scale, which was developed in 1932 to record 
free-play behaviors of normal children, was used reliably 
with 6 children with social adjustment problems. 
Changes in associative play were detected over a period 
as short as 5 wks. (26 ref) 

11237. Zax, M.; Strahan, R.; Clarfield, S. P. & Pratt, 
D. M. (U. Rochester) Development of a personality test 
based on general fund of information. Journal of 
Personality Assessment, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3), 215-222. 
— Describes the preliminary development ofa personali- 
ty test, the Zax Information Profile (ZIP), involving 24 
content areas (e.g. music, etiquette, religion, drugs, and 
current events). Measures of internal consistency of the 
items in the separate subtests are reported as well as the 
factor structure of the test with reference to several 
different S samples (all undergraduates). Although 
internal consistency measures are not as high as were 
hoped for, they are consistent with similar measures 
done on somewhat similar test instruments. An external 
validation study demonstrated that the test differentiated 
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very effectively between music students and arts college 
students in the predicted directions. The potential use of 
the test as a screening device for entering college 
students, and as an instrument for providing leads for 
constructing optimal housing arrangements and pro- 
grams to prevent social maladjustment in college 
students is discussed.—Journal abstract. 


Mathematical Models & Statistics 


11238. Arnold, L. Eugene & Smeltzer, Donald J. (Ohio 
State U.) Behavior checklist factor analysis for children 
and adolescents. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
| 1974(Jun), Vol. 30(6), 799-804.—Principal axis factor 
analysis of 76 behavioral items rated by parents resulted 
in 6 factors from 185 young children (age 12 yrs or less), 
and in essentially the same 6 plus 1 additional factor 
from 166 teenagers. At both ages Unsocialized Aggres- 
sion overlapped with Sociopathy. However, the expected 
| overlap between Hyperactivity and Inattentive Unpro- 
ductiveness did not appear, supporting speculation that 
though both appear in minimal brain dysfunction, they 
vary independently. Other factors were Withdrawal- 
© Depression, Somatic and Sleep disturbance. There was a 
| trend for most factors to correlate positively with Age in 
the younger group and negatively with Age in the older 
group, except for Hyperactivity, which correlated nega- 
tively with Age in both groups. Though 5 of 6 factors in 
the younger group correlated significantly with Socioeco- 
nomic Status, none of the 7 teenage factors did —Journal 
abstract. 

11239, Bartko, John J. (National Inst. of Mental 
/ Health, Bethesda, Md.) Corrective note to: ‘The 
| intraclass correlation coefficient as a measure of 

reliability.” Psychological Reports, 1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 

418.—Presents corrected equations for the author's 

previous paper (see PA, Vol 40:11636) which suggested a 
procedure for estimating the reliability of sets of ratings 
| in terms of intraclass correlation coefficients. 

11240. Bijnen, E. J. (Tilburg School of Economics, 
Social Sciences & Law, Netherlands) Cluster analysis: 
Survey and evaluation of techniques. Tilburg, Nether- 
lands: Tilburg University Press, 1973. xi, 111 p.—Pres- 
ents a discussion of the procedures of cluster analysis 
and their use in sociological and psychological research. 
Topics include coefficients for defining the degree of 
similarity between objects, methods for forming clusters 
of variables, methods for constructing types, and 
applications of these procedures. (9 p ref) 

11241. Bronfman, B. (Oregon Research Inst., Eugene) 
Standard error of weighted means in a two-stage 
sampling model with unequal first-stage units. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(May), Vol. 

6(3), 358-359. 

11242. Chant, Verne G. & Luenberger, David G. 
(Bureau of Management Consulting, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada) A mathematical theory of instruction: Instruc- 
tor/learner interaction and instruction pacing. Journal 

of Mathematical Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 11(2), 
132-158.—Within the framework of optimization and 
control theory, the dynamics of the interaction between 
instructor and learner are modeled, and the trade-off 
between instruction cost and learner achievement is 
formulated so that optimal instruction inputs can be 
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determined. One important aspect of the classroom. T 
environment that is characterized by the theory is the 
interaction between an instructor and a group of learners 
with various learning abilities. A basic dynamic model 
that relates learner achievement and instruction cost is 
developed from learning theory concepts. This model, 
which applies to the individual learner situation, is 
analyzed in detail to determine instruction intensity 
inputs that match the learner’s characteristics in order to 
maximize an objective that measures both achievement 
and cost. One of the contributions of the theory is the 
definition of the concepts of learner aptitude and 
instruction pacing within a framework that structures the 
empirical investigation of these concepts by means of 
experimental research.—Journal abstract. 

11243. Clinton, LeRoy & Arter, Judith A. (U. Illinois) 
Bousfield expected clustering index: Table of values, 
Behavior Research Methods & ` Instrumentation, 
1974(May), Vol. 6(3), 378.—Presents tabled values for A. 
K. Bousfield and W. A. Bousfield's index, facilitating the 
investigation of categorical clustering. The table provides 
an expected or "chance" clustering value for any 
experimental situation that involves up to 10 verbal 
categories and up to 10 words within any or all 
categories. 

11244. Cohen, Harvey S. & Jones, Lawrence E. (U. 
Illinois) The effects of random error and subsampling of 
dimensions on recovery of configurations by non-metric 
multidimensional scaling. Psychometrika, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 39(1), 69-90.—Simulated similarity judgments of 3- 
dimensional stimuli, with the hypothetical S attending to 
only some dimensions of stimulus variation (i.e., “sub- 
sampling”) on each trial. Recovery of the stimulus 
configuration by nonmetric multidimensional scaling 
was investigated as a function of subsampling, the 
amount of random error in the judgments, and the 
number of stimuli being scaled. It was found that (a) 
dimensions to which the S often attends were well 
recovered even when dimensions seldom attended to 
were not, and (b) measures of recovery based. on 
interpoint distances were inadequate. Several previous 
Monte Carlo studies are evaluated in light of the results, 
(25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11245. Edgington, Eugene S.; Taerum, Terrence; 
Pysh, S. & Strain, Allain R. (U. Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada) A computer program for a randomization test 
of a difference between independent groups. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(May), Vol. 
6(3), 352-353. 

11246. Grassmann, W. K. & Archibald, B. G. (U. 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Canada) FORTRAN IV pro: 
gram for relational regression using the gradient 
method. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1974(May), Vol. 6(3), 354. E 

11247. Hashizume, A., et al. (Japan Women? U, 
Computation Lab., Tokyo) [Simulation analysis 
sampling bias and variance of sample mean from 
stage sampling.] (Japn) Proceedings of the Institute 4 
Statistical Mathematics, 1971(Jul), Vol. 18(2), 91-110. 
— The 2-stage sampling method is introduced in many 
textbooks. Although theoretical evaluation of this D 
thod is not difficult, practical application of the mellis 
is not easy. A computer simulation of 5 different types 
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2-stage sampling methods is presented. In Method A, the 
Ist stage involves systematic sampling and the 2nd stage 
involves random sampling with no relation to the cluster 
size. The Ist stage of Method B is cluster sampling and 
the 2nd stage is size proportionate sampling. Method C 
involves 1st multiple sampling and then random sam- 
pling from the sampled clusters. In Method D, the Ist 
stage is cluster sampling with equal proportion and the 
2nd stage is size proportionate sampling with a constant 
roportion. Methods B' and D' are essentially the same 
as Methods B and D, but the estimation methods are 
different. Both theoretical and practical aspects of these 
methods are discussed. (English summary)—S. Ashida. 

11248. Humphreys, Lloyd G. & Fleishman, Allen. (U. 
Illinois) Pseudo-orthogonal and other analysis of vari- 
ance designs involving individual-differences variables. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 66(4), 
464-472.—1n a critique of a 1969 paper by L. G. 
Humphreys and H. P. Dachler, T. J. Fischbach and H. J. 
Walberg (see PA, Vol 46:3066) advised research workers 
who use individual-differences variables in orthogonal 
analysis of variance designs to obtain equal Ns in each 
cell and not to worry about population Ns. This is 
thoroughly misleading advice and is based upon an 
inadequate model of components of variance in individ- 
ual-differences measures. On the basis of present 
computer simulation analyses of the problem, it is 
concluded that the analysis of variance is an awkward, 
inefficient statistical model in these cases and that 
correlational analysis has many advantages for such 
problems. Some of the literature involving the pseudo- 
orthogonal design advocated by Fischbach and Walberg 
can be salvaged, when properly interpreted, but other 
research involving this method should be discarded and 
a fresh start should be made with adequate design and 
methods of analysis.—Journal abstract. 

11249. Isaac, Paul D. & Poor, David D. (Ohio State 
U.) On the determination of appropriate dimensionality 
in data with error. Psychometrika, 1974(Mar), Vol. 39(1), 
91-109.—Examined the problem of determining true 
dimensionality of data-with-error scaled by J. B. Krus- 
kal's multidimensional scaling technique. Artificial data 
was constructed for 6, 8, 12, 16, and 30 point configura- 
tions of 1, 2, or 3 true dimensions by adding varying 
amounts of error to the true distances. Results show how 
Stress is affected by error, number of points, and number 
of dimensions and indicate that stress and the “elbow” 
criterion are inadequate for purposes of identifying true 
dimensionality when there is error in the data. The W. A. 
Wagenaar and P. Padmos (1971) procedure for identify- 
ing true dimensionality and error level is discussed. A 
simplified technique, involving a measure called “Const- 
Taint,” is suggested.—Journal abstract. 

11250. Jennrich, Robert I. (U. California, Los Ange- 
les) Standard errors for obliquely rotated factor load- 
D Psychometrika, 1973(Dec) Vol. 38(4, Pt. D. 

93-604.— Derives formulas for the asymptotic standard 
errors of analytically rotated oblique factor loading 
SE Expressions are found for the partial deriva- 
ives of an oblique rotation algorithm and using 
BN iously derived results for unrotated loadings- These 
tik e D. N. Lawley’s (1953, 1967) results for maximum 

elihood factor analysis and those of M. A. Gershick 
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(1939) for principal components analysis. Details are 
given in cases including direct oblimin and direct 
Crawford-Ferguson rotation. Numerical results for an 
example involving maximum likelihood estimation with 
direct quartimin rotation are presented. These include 
simultaneous tests for significant loading estimates. (15 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

11251. Kaiser, Henry F. (U. California, Berkeley) An 
index of factorial simplicity. Psychometrika, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 39(1), 31-36.—Developed an index of factorial 
simplicity, employing the quartimax transformational 
criteria of J. B. Carroll (1953), C. Wrigley and J. C. 
Newhaus (1954), and D. R. Saunders (1953). This index 
is both for each row separately and for a factor pattern 
matrix as a whole. The index varies between zero and 
one. The problem of calibrating the index is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

11252. Katz, Jeffrey O. & Rohlf, F. James. (State U. 
New York, Stony Brook) Functionplane: A new ap- 
proach to simple structure rotation. Psychometrika, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 39(1), 37-51.—Proposes a new criterion 
for rotation to an oblique simple structure. The results 
obtained are similar to those obtained by R. B. Cattell 
and J. L. Muerles maxplane criterion. Since the 
proposed criterion is smooth, it is possible to locate the 
local maxima using simple gradient techniques. Results 
of the application of the "functionplane" criterion to 3 
sets of data are given. In each case a better fit to the 
subjective solution was obtained using the functionplane 
criterion than was reported by A. R. Hakstian for the 
oblimax, promax, maxplane, or the Harris-Kaiser me- 
thods.—Journal abstract. 

11253. Kristof, Walter. (Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J.) On accuracy in reliability estimation. 
Psychometrika, 1974(Mar), Vol. 39(1), 23-29.— Presents à 
study in parametric test theory dealing with the statistics 
of reliability estimation when scores on 2 parts of a test 
follow a binormal distribution with equal or unequal 
expectations. In each case biased maximum-likelihood 
estimators of reliability are obtained and converted into 
unbiased estimators. Sampling distributions are derived. 
2nd moments are obtained and utilized in calculating 
mean square errors of estimation as a measure of 
accuracy. A rank order of 4 estimators is established. 
There is a uniformly best estimator. Tables of absolute 
and relative accuracies are provided for various reliabili- 
ty parameters and sample sizes.—Journal abstract. 

11254. Kushner, Harvey W. & Urken, Arnold B. (New 
York U. VOTEPOW: A computer program for the 
measurement of voting power using roll call data. 
Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1974(May), Vol. 6(3), 363-364. 

11255. Kushner, Harvey W. (New York U.) PARSUP- 
PORT: A computer program for measuring the support 
of a party member for his party. Behavior Research 
Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(May), Vol. 6(3), 364. 

11256. Mayer, Lawrence S. & Pichotta, Phillip J. 
(Virginia Polytechnic Inst. & State U.) A FORTRAN 
program for linear log odds analysis. Behavior Research 
Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(May), Vol. 6(3), 351. 

11257. McGary, Barbara A. & Burns, John A. 
(Northwestern U.) ATSCALE: An evaluation of unidi- 
mensionality and internal consistency of Kee toa 
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series of questions. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1974(May), Vol. 6(3), 360. 

11258. Morgan, Byron J. (U. Kent, Mathematical 
Inst, England) On Luce's choice axiom. Journal of 
Mathematical Psychology, 1974(May) Vol. 11(2) 
107-123.—Reviews tests of R. D. Luce's choice axiom 
(1959), revealing a surprising lack of direct statistical 
tests. A simple statistical test of the choice axiom is 
proposed and applied to 2 sets of data. F. R. Clarke's 
(see PA, Vol 33:453) data, which originally suggested the 
axiom, demonstrates a statistically significant departure 
|. from that axiom, though it must also be mentioned that 
Clarke’s data was pooled over individual Ss. A long- 
standing objection to the choice axiom is that it is 
unsuitable when choice is multistage. A number of 
propositions are given (and tested statistically) for a 2- 
stage mechanism of choice, and the choice axiom 
adapted to such a 2-stage situation. (38 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11259. Moskowitz, Herbert & Jones, Raymond, 
(Purdue U., Krannert Graduate School of Industrial 
Administration) A program of a dynamic programming 
algorithm for finding pure admissible decision functions 
in statistical decisions. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1974(May), Vol. 6(3), 350. 

11260, Parker, Randall M. (U. Texas, Austin) A 
general routine for computing selected multiple com- 
parisons procedures. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1974(May), Vol. 6(3), 368. 

11261. Polson, Peter G. & Huizinga, David. (U. 
Colorado) Statistical methods for absorbing Markov- 
chain models for learning: Estimation and identifica- 
tion. Psychometrika, 1974(Mar), Vol. 39(1), 3-22.—De- 
scribes general algorithms for computing the likelihood 
of any Sequence generated by an absorbing Markov- 
Chain. These algorithms enable the computation of 
maximum likelihood estimates of parameters using 
unconstrained optimization techniques. The problem of 
parameter identifiability is reformulated into questions 
concerning the behavior of the likelihood function in the 
neighborhood of an extremum. (18 ref) 

11262. Powers, James E. (State U. New York, 
Albany) A FORTRAN IV program for a Bayesian 
analysis of a posteriori comparisons in the completely 

random design. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumen- 
tation, 1974(May), Vol. 6(3), 358, 

11263. Samejima, Fumiko. (U. Tennessee) Normal 
ogive model on the continuous response level in the 
multidimensional ^ latent «Psychometrika, 

1974(Mar), Vol. 39(1), 111-121.—Expands the homoge- 
neous case of the continuous response model to the 
multidimensional latent space and presents the normal 
ogive model. The operating density characteristic of the 
continuous item response and the vector of basic 
functions are developed. A vector of sufficient statistics 
for estimating the S’s vector of latent traits, given the 
item parameter vectors, is shown. The relationship 
between the model and the linear factor analysis is 
noted. The matrix of item response information func- 
tions is introduced, and some additional observations are 
made.- -Journal abstract. 

117 i. Shevell, Steven K. & Atkinson, Richard C. (U. 

Mi-4l@ ai A theoretical comparison of list scanning 
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models. Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 1974(May), 
Vol. 11(2), 79-106.—Develops 8 specific list scanning 
models and examines relationships between predictions 
of contrasting models (serial vs parallel search and self- 
terminating vs exhaustive processing). All models assume 
that items contained in a list are uniquely defined b 

specific features, and that the only process by which 2 
items may be tested for equality is to compare corre- 
sponding features. All models predict reaction time to be 
linearly related with list length when no S errors occur, 
With errors, some models predict theoretical nonlineari- 
ty, but sample calculations indicate that deviation from 
linearity is slight in many cases. The importance of 
coding strategy is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

11265. Steele, J. Michael. (Stanford U.) Limit 
properties of Luce's choice theory. Journal of Mathemat- 
ical Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 11(2), 124-131.—Inter- 
prets R. D. Luce's axiom (1959) in terms of a sequence of 
measures on the unit interval and discusses their limit 
properties. In particular, all limit laws are shown to be 
either absolutely continuous with density or else degen- 
erate laws consisting of a point mass at 0 or 1. A close 
connection between Luce's choice theory and J. Kara- 
mata's theory (1933) of regularly varying functions is 
established and systematically used.—Journal abstract, 

11266. Stroud, T. W. (Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J.) Comparing regressions when measure- 
ment error variances are known. Psychometrika, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 39(1), 53-68.—In a multiple (or multi- 
variate) regression model where the predictors are 
subject to errors of measurement with a known variance- 
covariance structure, 2-sample hypotheses are formulat- 
ed for (a) equality of regressions on true scores and (b) 
equality of residual variances (or covariance matrices) 
after regression on true scores. The hypotheses are tested 
using a large-sample procedure based on maximum 
likelihood estimators. Formulas for the test statistic are 
presented; these may be avoided in practice by using a 
general purpose computer program. The procedure has 
been applied to a comparison of learning in high schools 
using achievement test data. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11267. Suddick, D. E. (U. Georgia) Chance R' 
estimate of overfit. Journal of Experimental Education, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 42(3), 93-96.— The relationship between 
all degrees of freedom and their respective chance R^s 
was systematically investigated for various sample sizes 
in a multiple linear regression research design formula- 
tion. The resulting data are described in a model. T 
suggested model is as follows: the quantity of o: 
subtracted from the number of independent variables 
divided by the quantity of 2 subtracted from the sample 
size. 

11268. Suzuki, Tatsuzo & Takahashi, Koichi. (Inst. of 
Statistical Mathematics, Tokyo, Japan) [Mathematica 
models for the interpretation of response uncertainty 
and their applications.] (Japn) Proceedings of A 
Institute of Statistical Mathematics, 1973(Dec), Vol. SC 
69-123.—Proposes that, when individuals are aske! Sp d 
same questions repeatedly over a period of time, some g 
them respond differently, but the aggregate E ha 
all individuals may not change. Let P, represen a 
proportion of Ss who respond k times positively e 

repeated surveys. P, may be defined by the comP 
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binomial distribution and the population distribution 
function of P, which is the positive probability that a 
Aen § dichotomizes a given item. The solution in this 
model is to determine the distribution function of P. 
Conceptually this model is similar to P. R. Lazarsfeld’s 
latent structure model and to L. M. Wiggin’s models. 
Analysis of the data indicates that the present model is 
better than the Markovian model or the latent class 
model, but that it requires some revisions. (English 
summary)(50 ref)—S. Ashida. or 

11269. Vigderhous, Gideon. (U. Illinois) Seale con- 
struction: A correlation program. Behavior Research 
Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(May), Vol. 6(3), 361. 
— introduces a program (written in FORTRAN IV) 
which creates a composite variable and a complete 
Pearson r correlation between all items and which 
produces the constructed scale. The program’s output 
consists of means, standard deviations, and correlation 
matrix for all items with the scale. 

11270. Willson, E. J. Computational segmentation in 
the context of multivariate statistics and survey 
analysis, Journal of the Market Research Society, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 16(2), 108-126.—Reviews some of the 
major multivariate statistical procedures used in comput- 
eranalyzing survey data (e.g., factor and cluster analys- 
es, automatic interaction detection, and multiple classifi- 
cation analysis) and their applicability to segmentation 
techniques. Multidimensional scaling in the context of 
Segmentation, multiple input perceptual and preference 
models, and the “item-by-use” segmentation method are 
described, (16 ref) $ 

11271. Young, Forrest W. & Levinsohn, Jay R. (U. 
North Carolina, Psychometric Lab., Chapel Hill) Two 
special-purpose programs that perform nonmetric 
multidimensional scaling. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1974 May), Vol. 6(3), 354-355. 

A 11272. Zar, Jerrold H. (Northern Illinois U.) Probabil- 
es for Spearman rank correlation coefficients. Behav- 
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11273, Caldwell, H. Stephen & Leeper, Herbert A. 
om State U.) Temporal patterns of neonatal 
Sam: A normative investigation. Perceptual & 
* D 1974(Jun), Vol. 383, Pt. 1), 911-916. 
Of 26 i temporal and acoustic features of the cries 
fores Ge pad female neonates with high (8 up) Apgar 
indiate E 2nd, 3rd, and 4th days of life. Findings 

amete. SiBnificant differences in any of the cry 
e DS across sexes or days. Mean values for cry 
ine All sec), vocalization time (.65 sec), and pause 
Suggest deet Were reported as normative data. Results 
ining A Tesearch with neonates should include 
interen, utes of c; 


WE central and peripheral nervous systems. (15 


Cati, + 
Vol Ka pelors. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), 
"LI 785-786.—Compared the effects of ego- 
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threat and a hostile audience o; i i 
n pursuit rotor tracking of 
bas and 30 female physical education majors. No 
» treatment, or interaction effects were significant, 


11275. Howard, Ian P.; Anstis, Tania & Lucia, Howard 


C. (York U., Toronto, i 
lability of mobile and stationary components na sass 
adaptation task. Quarterly Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 26(2), 293-300. gene 
that results of previous studies of intermanual transfer of 
prism adaptation may have been biased because the arm 
was mobile during training, rather than, for instance, the 
head. It was hypothesized that adaptation will be more 
associated with a joint when it is mobile rather than 
Stationary. 4 experimental and 3 control conditions were 
tested in 24 adult Ss, Intermanual transfer when arm was 
mobile and head stationary was compared with that 
when head was mobile and arm Stationary. Also 
measured was the adaptation persisting when the mobile 
part in training was stationary in testing. Results show, 
against the original hypothesis, that adaptation tended to 
be associated with a stationary joint. This agrees with 
evidence that there is greater position uncertainty in a 
Stationary joint and that this is associated with adaptabil- 
ity.—Journal abstract. 

11276. Kastenbaum, Steven M.; Caden, Brian W, & 
Greenspan, Steven B. (Columbia U.) Relationship 
between binocularity and bilaterality. Journal of the 
American Optometric Association, 1974(May), Vol. 45(5), 
596-600.—Conducted a pilot study in which 2 groups of 
9 6-9-yr-old Ss each were matched for control variables. 
The groups differed in bilaterality, which was evaluated 
with subtests of the Purdue Perceptual-Motor Survey. 
Binocularity was evaluated with the Michael-King- 
Moorhead Reading Test in a stereoscope. Contrary to 
speculation by previous authors, results indicate no 
statistically significant differences in binocularity be- 
tween Ss with very high bilaterality scores and Ss with 
very low bilaterality scores. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11277. Rosner, Jerome. (U. Pittsburgh, Learning 
Research & Development Center) Visual analysis train- 
ing with preschool children, Journal of the American 
Optometric Association, 1974(May), Vol. 45(5), 584-591, 
—Studied the effects of a standardized visual-motor 
testing and training program on children attending an 
inner-city school. Ss were 61 preschoolers and 82 
kindergartners of 2 successive yrs. The posttrainin 
visual-motor skills of the experimental group compar 
favorably with both inner-city and suburban nontrained 
children of the same ages, being significantly better 
(p < .001)-than the former group and equal to the 
latter. Results support the argument for teaching basic 
processes and point out the need for a standardization of 
terms in the domain of testing and training perceptual 
skills, (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 


11278. Sanderson, F. H. & Whiting, H. T. (U. Leeds, ` 


namic visual acuity and nce in a 
Ee hes Journal of Motor Behavior, 1974(Jun), bes 
6(2), 87-94.—Gave 30 male 18-36 yr old college SC M 
tests of dynamic and static visual acuity; Séi SC 
participated in a ball-catching task. VE: n 
latter task was an pui Geste eene e e 

occluded period (Le, te t 1 

nea of the 80-msec viewing period a the 
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modalities, and a theoretical explanation is suggested. 
(French summary) (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11292. Langlois, Joseph. (Taunton State Hosp., Mass.) 
Frequency of occurrence as a factor in interference on 
the Stroop Word-Color Test. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 986.—Studied the relation- 
ship between frequency of occurrence and interference 
on the Stroop Word-Color Test using 60 undergraduates. 
A. modified test was developed using substituted words 
with their frequency controlled by the use of the Kucera- 
Francis computational analysis of the English language. 
There was significantly less interference on the modified 
test suggesting that the frequency of occurrence of the 
words used was relevant to interference. 

11293. Leeuwenberg, E. (Catholic U. Nijmegen, Inst. 
of Experimental Psychology, Netherlands) [A statistical 
criterion for the perceptual judgment of time: Later- 
—earlier illusion versus the coding of asymmetry.] 
(Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar 
Grensgebieden, 1974(Jan), Vol. 28(8), 533-548.—Hypoth- 
esized that the "earlier-later" attributes of memory are 
based on an asymmetry between the coding of structures 

when perceived in different temporal structures. 80 Ss 
viewed 12 A-B pairs of asymmetrical designs for 2 sec at 
intervals of 2 sec. In Phase 1 the designs were presented 
to the Ss in terms of a series of 4 B-member designs 
followed by 4 A-member designs. In Phase 2 the A-B 
pairs were presented separately. Ss indicated which 
member of the pairs was first presented. Results show 
that more errors occurred when B-members were 
presented first. 10 controls viewed the 12 pairs of designs 
indistinctly presented. In Phase 2 controls were deluded 
to think that the A-B designs had been presented earlier. 
Controls selected the B-member designs as more symme- 

à trical. Results indicate that scarcely any of the 12 pairs 
had no predictable effects. It is concluded that the 
earlier-later phenomenon is a function of an asymmetri- 
cal coding theory instead of theories of entropy and 
causality criterion of time.—T. J. Ter Keurst. Y 

11294, Lindvall, Thomas & Stevensson, Leif T. 

(Karolinska Inst, Stockholm, Sweden) Equal unpleas- 
antness matching of malodorous substances in the 
community. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 59(3), 264-269.—5 different odorants, produced 
through combustion procedures of animal manure, were 
matched with hydrogen sulfide with regard to unpleas- 
antness by 30 female 20-47 yr olds. Power functions 
described the unpleasantness matchings for 5 combus- 
tion toilets tested. The exponents of the equal sensation 
functions indicated a relative invariance of the various 
combustion procedures on the exponent. Different 
combustion procedures resulted in different levels of 
odor unpleasantness, but these differences were small 
from a practical point of view. Results demonstrate the 
practical applicability of psychophysical methods in 
environmental health research. (18  ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11295. Mo, Suchoon S. (Southern Colorado State 
Coll.) Comparative judgment of temporal duration as a 
function of numerosity. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(May), Vol. 3(5-B), 377-379.— Conducted 2 
experiments, with 20 undergraduates in each, in which 2 
stimuli, each bearing a number of dark dots, were 
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presented in sequence, and the duration of the 2nd 
stimulus was judged in comparison with the duration of 
the Ist stimulus. The tendency to judge the 2nd stimulus 
duration as longer than the Ist was a monotonically 
decreasing function of numerosity of dots of the Ist 
stimulus and a monotonically increasing function of 
numerosity of dots of the 2nd stimulus. This monotonici- 
ty was not appreciably affected by the interval separating 
2 stimuli.—Journal abstract. 

11296. Pine, Steven M. & Holmgren, John E. (U. 
Maryland) Motivated visual search with target-nontar- 
get confusability. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1974(May), Vol. 3(5-A), 321—324.—Conducted a visual 
search task in conjunction with a reward condition. Data 
were obtained from 6 paid undergraduates in a single- 
target-item task in which displays were linear arrays of 
letters. tachistoscopically presented. In terms of the 
latency and accuracy of responses, search was more 
difficult in displays with confusable targets and nontar- 
gets, whereas reward tended to produce faster and more 
accurate search. It is concluded that both the reward and 
confusability conditions served to alter the S's search 
strategy.—Journal abstract. 

11297. Putz, Vernon R. (U. Wisconsin, Oshkosh) 
Transfer of training on location of a fault: Effects of 
trainer's observation, prompting, and achievement 
level. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 
1) 987-999.—48 undergraduates with high and low 
achievement academic histories were assigned to 4 
training conditions in a discrimination task. Trainer's 
presence or absence was paired with conditions of trial 
and error and prompting. It was hypothesized that (a) 
trainer's presence with prompting during training would 
lead to superior transfer over conditions of trainer's 
absence and prompting, while the lowest transfer was 
expected with the combined condition of trainer's 
presence and trial and error; and (b) high achievers 
would learn the task readily and be relatively unaffected 
by the 4 training conditions. On the transfer task for 
both fault-misses and response time, trial and error for 
the low achievers was superior to prompting. Trainer’s 
presence was insignificant, while achievement level was 
influential. Results suggest that active learning involving 
the task-activity of trial and error was more arousing 
than the social factor of the trainer’s presence. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. A 

11298. Vroon, P. A. (State U. Utrecht, Psychological 
Lab., Netherlands) [Several aspects of psychological 
time.] (Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie 
en haar Grensgebieden, 1974(Jan), Vol. 28(8), 507-532. 
—Considers time as a prosthetic continuum so that for 
an extended period a constant relationship exists 
between clock and phenomenal time. With respect to the 
“microstructure” of time, the time threshold of experi- 
enced time is a stimulus of 100-200 msec. The time 
structure of the psychological present is best interpreted 
in terms of an internal dynamic model formed by the 
circumstances. Time orientations can be the results o! 
the experiences, age, training, and mental health of the 
person. The serial behavior of a person is explained by 
the synchronization of the “signal keys” for eac 
separate movement with the activity of the entire series. 
The phenomenon of a daily pattern of bodily conditions, 
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developing the experimentally supported concept of an 
internal clock, is caused by a learned series of reactions 
cued to external conditions. As time is the universal 
correlate of the acquisition of information, the informa- 
tional theory of time is axiomatically true. (55 ref)— T. J. 
Ter Keurst. 

11299. Wagman, Roger & Stewart, Charles G. (Bryn 
Mawr Coll.) Visual imagery and hypnotic susceptibility. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 
815-822.—Administered a dot-pattern test for accuracy 
of imagery and the Betts Questionnaire upon Mental 
Imagery for vividness of self-reported imagery to 20 
undergraduates high and low in hypnotic susceptibility. 
As in previous studies, susceptibility and Betts scale 
responses were related, but neither was related to dot- 
pattern performance. Results emphasize the complexity 
of the concept of imagery and the variety of possible 
bases for the relationship between self-reported imagery 
and hypnotic susceptibility (e.g., response-bias, suggesti- 
bility, and/or forms of imagery conferring very limited 
accuracy). (32 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11300. Ware, J. Roger. (Indiana U.-Purdue U., 
Indianapolis) Effects of head-tilt and practice on 
perception of visual direction without visible spatial 
framework. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
38(3, Pt. 1) 719—725.—Conducted 3 experiments to 
study perception of visual direction using a single 
adjustable luminous rod in a completely darkened room. 
Ss were 138 undergraduates. In Exp I, perceptual 
accuracies of primary (vertical and horizontal and 
intermediate (all other directions) visual directions were 
compared. Accuracy for primary directions was signifi- 
cantly better than intermediate directions. Head-tilts of 
5, 10, 20, and 30° to the right and left of 0° in Exp II did 
not significantly affect the perceptual accuracy, but 
perceptual accuracy differed significantly between pri- 
mary and intermediate directions. The introduction of 
nonverbal knowledge of results in Exp III yielded little 
improvement in the perceptual accuracy of intermediate 
visual direction, but a significant practice effect was 
found.—Journal abstract. 

11301. Winnubst, Jacques. (U. Nijmegen, Psychologi- 
cal Lab., Netherlands) [Perspective of time: Overview, 
critique, and bibliography.] (Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift 
voor de Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 28(8), 581-617.—Surveys the extensive bibliography 
in psychology with respect to varying perspectives of 
time (TP). TP varies from the norm with respect to 
atypical conditions and special groups: (a) the mentally 
ill, (b) delinquents, (c) alcoholics, (d) retarded children, 
(©) members of the lower social classes, (f) the elderly, 
a, (g) certain ethnic minorities. Typically, (a) overem- 
Ge the contemporary and the past, (b) lives in the 
i Ee, (c) is oriented to the past considered to be 
m je: of misfortune, (d) considers the future as 
"e me and enjoys the contemporary situation, (e) is 
past ed to the immediate future, (f) is oriented to the 

in and the immediate future, and (g) illustrates wide 
Ri Le with respect to the future because of varying 
SS and social ideologies. TP is important to the 

sell-act, Of achievement motivation, dogmatism, and 
Sen, Systematization of TP includes TP 
n, coherence, density, kinetics, realism, valence, 
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on Predominance: The relevance of the time-perspec- 
ive dimension in psychological research is discussed. 
(150 ref)— T. J. Ter Keurst. : 


Auditory Preception 


11302. Baumrin, Judith M. (Hunter Coll., City U. 
New York) Perception of the duration of a silent 
interval in nonspeech stimuli: A test of the motor theory 
of speech perception. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1974(Jun), Vol. 17(2), 294-309.— Tested the 
hypothesis that before language learning, discrimination 
along the silent-interval-duration continuum is compara- 
ble to discrimination along any unidimensional contin- 
uum (i.e., 2.3 bits of information transmitted). 2 groups 
of 4 13-20 yr olds each listened to 1,200 presentations of 
a set of 10 stimuli consisting of silent intervals of from 10 
to 100 msec bounded by noise bursts. Ss rated the stimuli 
on a 10-point scale of stimulus duration. Group I was 
instructed to make a judgment of long or short before 
rating. Group II was not instructed to make this 
categorical judgment. An informational analysis of the 
resulting confusion matrixes resulted in less than 1 bit of 
information transmitted for both groups. It is concluded 
that discrimination of nonspeech stimuli varying along 
the continuum of silent interval results in fewer (rather 
than more) discriminated categories than does the 
discrimination of speech stimuli varying along the same 
continuum. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11303. Buunen, T. J.; Festen, J. M.; Bilsen, F. A. & 
van den Brink, G. (Delft U. of Technology, Biophysics 
Group, Netherlands) Phase effects in a three-compo- 
nent signal. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 55(2), 297-303.—Studied phase effects in 
a signal consisting of the 9th, 10th, and 11th harmonic of 
200 Hz. The effect of phase changes on the prominence 
of the residue pitch evoked by this signal was examined 
in 2 experiments with 3 Ss. The prominence of residue 
pitch appeared to be correlated to the acoustical power 
spectrum of the signal, modified by internally generated 
combination tones. An estimate of this internal spectrum 
was obtained by means of a cancellation technique. 
Because of an interaction of combination tones and 
acoustical components, this internal spectrum is phase- 
dependent. In this context E. de Boer’s phase rule is 
reconsidered. The residue pitch appears most prominent 
if there are prominent lower harmonics in the internal 
spectrum. In general, subjective phase effects in this 
signal, which could be described as changes in timbre, 
seem to be dependent on changes in the internal 
spectrum. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

p 11304. ee G. Donald & Beck, Lucille B. (U. 
Maryland, Biocommunications Lab.) Psychoacoustic 
calibration of the Telex 1470 earphone. Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 1974(May), Vol. 55(5), 
1088-1089.—Determined reference-threshold levels for 
the new Telex 1470 audiometric earphone at 10 frequen- 
cies, using 12 normal-hearing Ss. The psychophysical 
method of adjustment was employed, using a transfer 
standard technique. Based on Ss judgments, mean 
reference-threshold sound pressure levels in the NBS 9-A. 
type coupler were found for the Telex 1470 earphone. 

11305. Douek, Ellis; Gibson, William & Humphries, 

Keith. (Guy's Hosp. Hearing Research Group, London, 
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England) The crossed acoustic response and objective 
tests of hearing. Developmental Medicine & Child 
Neurology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 16(1), 32-39.—Points out the 
importance of maximizing the objectivity of tests of 
hearing in children. 3 types of response are discussed: (a) 
cortical response audiometry; (b) crossed acoustic 
responses (brainstem); and (c) electrocochleography. 
(French, German, & Spanish summaries) (15 ref)—P. W. 
Pruyser. 

11306. Dragsten, Paul R.; Webb, Watt W.; Paton, 
John A. & Capranica, Robert R. (Cornell U., School of 
Applied & Engineering Physics) Auditory membrane 
vibrations: Measurements at sub-angstrom levels by 
optical heterodyne spectroscopy. Science, 1974(Jul), 
Vol. 185(4145), 55-57.— Describes an optical method for 
measuring mechanical vibrations in the auditory organs 
of living animals. The technique uses light scattered from 
the vibrating structure and offers several new advan- 
tages. Better than 1 angstrom sensitivity, 10 nm spatial 
resolution, and > 70 db dynamic range are achieved. 
Illustrative measurements of the mechanical response of 
the tympanic membrane of crickets (Gryllidae) are 
reported. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11307. Foster, Kenneth R. & Finch, Edward D. 
(National Naval Medical Center, Research Inst., Bethes- 
da, Md.) Microwave hearing: Evidence for thermoacous- 
tic auditory stimulation by pulsed microwaves. Science, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 185(4147), 256-258.—Demonstrates that 
acoustic transients can be thermally generated in water 
by pulsed microwave energy. The peak pressure level of 
these transients, measured within the audible frequency 
band as a function of the microwave pulse parameters, is 
adequate to explain the “clicks” heard by people exposed 
to microwave radiation. 

11308. Furustig, Hans. [Auditory perception: A 
literature review.] (Swed) MPI A-Rapport, 1974(Mar), 
No. 22, 61 p.—Describes fundamental variables in 
auditory perception relevant for audible alarms. The 
dependence between the perceptual process and charac- 
teristics of the alarm signal are discussed. Perception 
depends on the signal expectation, the complexity of the 
discrimination situation, and the arousal of the individu- 

al. For air-raid signals there are also factors of the 
population which influence perceptual readiness (e.g., 
age, health status, and family size). A holistic approach 
to the perception of audible alarm signals, like Gestalt 
psychology, is also discussed. Auditory awakening 
frequencies as a function of stimulus intensity at a given 
background noise level are estimated. (8 p ref)—English 
abstract. 

11309. Hamlin, Richard & Lindauer, Martin S. (State 
University Coll. New York, Brockport) Auditory locali- 
zation of value related material. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 839-844.—Neutral 
words were more accurately located in auditory space 
than high and low value words by 22 undergraduates 
whose values had been established on the Allport- 
Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values. This effect occurred 
only at a 45? speaker location; there was no difference 
between the 3 types of stimuli at 0°, and the results for 
nonvalued words at other speakers support these 
divergent effects. These localization findings partially 
extend earlier research on visual and auditory thresholds, 
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using an experimental rather than correlational ap- 
proach. The nature of the underlying perceptual and 
cognitive processes, however, remains unclear. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11310. Haydon, Shane P. & Spellacy, Frank J. (U. 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canada) Monaural reaction 
time asymmetries for speech and non-speech sounds. 
Cortex, 1973(Sep), Vol. 9(3), 288-294.—Notes that when 
Ss are uncertain as to site of stimulation, they show a 
right ear superiority for both complex (speech) and 
simple (pure-tone) sounds. This is true in the absence of 
stimulus competition and in the absence of any imposed 
requirement for linguistic encoding. When language 
encoding is required, the ear preference remains the 
same but the efficiency of stimulus processing (speed of 
response) is reduced. It is concluded that there is a right 
ear and presumably left hemisphere advantage in 
auditory signal detection that is best conceptualized as 
due to attentional processes rather than to language 
dominance.—R. Gunter. 

11311. Kannan, Phillip M. & Lipscomb, David M. (U. 
Tennessee) Bilateral hearing asymmetry in a large 
population. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1974(May), Vol. 55(5), 1092-1094.—Conducted a statis- 
tical study to determine if there are schoolchildren 
Observable differences in left-right levels of studies of 
school-children and adults previously reported by the 
Public Health Service. Results of nonparametric analysis 
indicate that the 2 ears were not significantly different in 
females. Males, both young and mature, demonstrated 
that the right ear was significantly more often the more 
sensitive ear to audiometric test tones.—Journal abstract. 

11312. Labiak, J. M. & Wilson, W. R. (South 
Okanagan Health Unit, Kelowna, British Columbia, 
Canada) Effect of contralateral broad-band noise on 
frequency discrimination. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 77(1-2), 29-36.—Studied the effect of 
contralateral masking on ability to detect small changes 
in frequency by 8 normal-hearing young adults (mean 
age — 27 yrs) with no previous participation in psy- 
choacoustic experiments. The task consisted of matching 
the frequency of a variable signal (3,575-4,425 Hz) to 
that of the reference tone (4,000 Hz) by the method of 
adjustment. As many tone pairs as necessary to complete 
the judgment were presented in a fixed temporal pattern. 
All Ss performed the task 24 times at both 20 and 40 db 
sound level, with and without 40 db sound level of 
contralateral noise, for a total of 96 judgments. Results 
indicate that contralateral broad band noise significantly 
improved the Ss’ proficiency as a group in detecting 
small changes in frequency, although inter-S differences 
were noted. The presentation level of the reference an 
variable signals had little or no effect on scores. (German 
summary) (23 ref)—Journal abstract. i 

11313. Lackner, J. R. (Brandeis U.) Changes In 
auditory localization during body tilt. Acta Oro-Lar- 
gologica, 1974(Jan), Vol. 77(1-2), 19-28.—Results of a 
series of experiments with 24 male undergraduates Show 
that the induction of an error between S's true orienta- 
tion and registered orientation in relation to gravity 
produced auditory mislocalizations of a similar size n 
time course. The presence of visual cues prevented the 
development of errors in the interpretation of posture 
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and, accordingly, prevented the development of errors in 
auditory localization as well. Results are interpreted as 
evidence for a spatial reference system responsible for 
the maintenance of auditory and visual direction 
constancy. They demonstrate that where S hears a sound 
is dependent not only on the auditory cues at his ears but 
also on his registered orientation in relation to the 

avitational force vector. (German summary) (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11314. Macrae, J. H. (National Acoustic Lab., 
Sydney, New South Wales, Australia) Body inversion 
and the acoustic immitance of the ear. Journal of Speech 
& Hearing Research, 1974(Jun), Vol. 17(2), 310-320. 
—]nvestipated the effect of body inversion on the 
acoustic immitance of normal ears (male 18-35 yr olds) 
using admittance tympanometry at a probe-tone fre- 
quency of 660 Hz. It is concluded that the effect of 
inversion on the acoustic immittance of the ear (i.e., 
reduction in maximum conductance and increase in 
maximum susceptance) is due largely to an increase in 
the air pressure in the middle-ear cavity and to a small 
extent to another overpressure which probably occurs in 
the labyrinthine fluids. 

11315. Moore, Brian C. & Raab, David H. (U. 
Reading, England) Pure-tone intensity discrimination: 
Some experiments relating to the “near-miss” to 
Weber's law. Journal of the A coustical Society of America, 
1974(May), Vol. 55(5), 1049-1054.—Determined intensi- 
ty difference limens for pulsed tones (f = 1,000 Hz) at 2 
sensation levels in several experiments with the authors 
as Ss. As has previously been noted, discrimination was 
better at the higher level. The possibility that this effect 
reflects the S's use of information from aural harmonics 
Was tested using stimuli specifically designed to disrupt 
Such information. These stimuli did affect discrimina- 
tion, but only when they were at levels in excess of those 
Which would be required by the usual estimates of aural 
harmonic magnitudes. Further experiments with interfer- 
ing stimuli used 3 types of noise: wide-band, high-pass, 
and band-stop. The noises had equal energies in the 
critical band around 1,000 Hz and had spectrum levels in 
their respective pass-bands of —60, —30, and -35 db 
relative to the 1,000-Hz test tone. The noises had no 
effect on performance at the lower sensation level. At the 
higher level, performance was impaired, the greatest 
impairment being produced by the band-stop noise, the 
least by the wide-band noise. This was interpreted as 
indicating that information on both the high- and low- 
frequency sides of the test tone affects intensity discrimi- 
Nation at high levels. Implications of these results for 
Models of intensity discrimination are discussed. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

- 11316. Nelson, David A. & Bilger, Robert C. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Pure-tone octave masking in normal-hearing 
Be Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
974Jun) Vol. 17(2), 223-251—Investigated octave 
Masking at 4 different frequencies (250, 500, 1,000, and 
A Hz) as a function of intensity of the masker and 
5 p. of the test signal. Ss were 18 normal-hearing adults 

experiments. Slopes of phase-locked octave masking 
Dad D increased with masking signal frequency, from 
E db/db at 250 Hz to 3.0 db/db at 2000 Hz. The 

aural octave-masking phase effect (Exp II) was 
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considerably larger for masking signals at low frequen- 
cies than at high frequencies, and the phase effect 
decreased or disappeared entirely for high-level masking 
signals (Exp III). Interpretations from these experiments 
and from data obtained from inexperienced listeners 
(Exp IV) are considered which take recent neurophysio- 
logical and physiological data into account, and which 
describe the octave-masking phase effects in terms of 
temporal pattern discrimination. (40 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11317. Schroeder, M. R. & Hall, J. L. (U. Gottingen, 
3rd Physical Inst, W. Germany) Model for mechanical 
to neural transduction in the auditory receptor. Journal 
of the Acoustical Society of America, 1974(May), Vol. 
55(5), 1055-1060.— Describes a physiologically oriented 
model for transduction of displacement of the basilar 
membrane to activity of auditory nerve fibers. The 
model is more compatible with observed activity of the 
auditory nerve than with threshold-crossing models. The 
model reproduces features of period, poststimulatory 
time, and interval histograms in response to pure and 
complex tones, tone bursts, and noise.—Journal abstract. 

11318. Sonn, Martin. Effects of masking-spectrum 
slope and interaural phase on detection of tones. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 
775-184.—Examined the effects of masking-spectrum 
slopes and of practical interaural-phase configurations 
on the detection of pure tones, with applications to sonar 
and related detection systems. Experimental parameters 
included band-limited Gaussian noise with slopes of 0 
db/octave (white noise) and of -3 db/octave (pink noise) 
for monotic and 3 homophasic E conditions. 
Stimuli were 250-msec tonal signals from 125 to 4000 Hz 
masked in a 5000-Hz-wide noise band having band- 
pressure levels of 70 and of 90dbre2 x 10* dyn cm”. 
Critical ratios for 3 male Ss were obtained by the method 
of tracking. There were no significant differences in 
detection among homophasic configurations, 2-ear lis- 
tening was 1-2 db better than l-ear listening. Detection 
in pink noise was significantly better than detection in 
white noise, with differences averaging 4.6 db at 125 Hz 
and 0.8 db at higher frequencies.—Journal abstract. 

11319. Stelmack, Robert M. & Campbell, Kenneth B. 
(U. Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) Extraversion and auditory 
sensitivity to high and low frequency. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 875-879. 
— Determined the sensitivity of 10 female undergraduate 
extraverts, 10 ambiverts, and 10 introverts (determined 
by the Eysenck Personality Inventory) to auditory 
stimuli by a signal detection procedure. Under the low- 
frequency (500 Hz) condition, introverts were signifi- 
cantly more sensitive than extraverts. Under the high- 
frequency condition (6,000 Hz), extraverts showed a 
significant increase in sensitivity, while the introverts 
tended to show a relative decrease. Results endorse H. J. 
Eysenck's proposed relation. of extraversion and the 
reticular formation arousal system.—Journal abstract. 

11320. Terhardt, Ernst. (T: echnical U. Munich, Inst. of 
Electroacoustics, W. Germany) Pitch, consonance, and 
harmony. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1974(May), Vol 55(5) 1061-1069.—Comparison of 
recent psychoacoustic data on consonance with those on 


e i Tori 
roughness reveals that "psychoacoustic consona 
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merely corresponds to the absence of roughness and is 
only ‘slightly and indirectly correlated with musical 
intervals. Thus, psychoacoustic consonance cannot be 
considered as the basis of the sense of musical intervals. 
The basis of that sense seems to be provided by the 
concept of virtual pitch. This concept is introduced with 
a model. The concept accounts for many psychoacoustic 
and musical phenomena. These include the ambiguity of 
pitch of complex tones, the “residue,” the pitch | of 
inharmonic signals, the dominance of certain harmonics, 
pitch shifts, the sense for musical intervals, octave 
periodicity, octave enlargement, “stretching” of musical 
scales, and the “tonal meaning” of chords in music. (54 


ref) 
Visual Perception 


11321. Abramovitz, Arnold. (U. Cape Town, South 
Africa) A computer-controlled conditioning procedure 
designed to produce tone-contingent shifts in colour 
perception. South African Journal of Psychology, 1974, 
Vol. 4, 1—7.—Placed a total of 9 graduate and undergrad- 
uate students in a computer-controlled “puzzle environ- 
ment" where they were subjected to a variety of visual 
and auditory stimuli. The visual stimuli were 3° red and 
green lights of differing saturations. The auditory stimuli 
were dichotically presented: a low tone (260 Hz) in the 
left ear and a high tone (390 Hz) in the right ear. To 
perform the task correctly (i.e., "solve the puzzle") Ss 
were obliged to respond to the tone which accompanied 
a saturated color and to the hue of an unsaturated color, 
irrespective of the accompanying tone. Conditioning of 
various degrees was manifested in 7 of the Ss, and of 
these all showed a statistically reliable, though psycho- 
physically small, tone-contingent shift in hue perception 
as an aftereffect. Conditioning did not occur in the other 
2, but neither was there any tone-contingent shift in 
color perception. The shifts obtained were in line with J. 
G. Taylor's (1962) prediction that the transformation of 
color perception can be effected by the conditioning of 
hue responses to compound afferent inputs which 
contain not only photic stimuli but also critical nonreti- 
nal stimuli.—Journal abstract. 

11322. Ashton, R. & White, K. (U. Queensland, St. 
Lucia, Australia) Factor analysis of the Gordon test of 
visual imagery control. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 945-946. —Administered 
Gordon's Test of Visual Imagery Control to 1,562 

undergraduates. When the responses were factored, the 
test did not have a simple factorial structure. It cannot be 
assumed that an S's score on the test represents a simple 
measure of a unimodal cognitive ability of imagery 
control. 

11323. Ball, Thomas S. (Pacific State Hosp., Pomona, 
Calif.) Mirror-image discrimination: A purely perceptual 
measurement with PHI motion. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 823-829.—Used 
mirror-image forms as phi stimuli in a measurement 
procedure rendered automatically meaningful through 
the contribution of perceptual constancy to the determi- 
nation of the threshold for phi. Because phi responses are 
based on unlearned behavior, the pretraining required on 
conventional tests is eliminated, and a purer measure- 

ment of discrimination ability is attained. Using the phi 
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technique, it was found that a group of 12 5 yr olds could 
discriminate like-oriented from mirror-image stimuli as 
well as did 12 adults.—Journal abstract. 

11324. Baron, Jonathan. (McMaster U., Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada) Facilitation of perception by spelling 
constraints. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 28(1), 37-50.—Conducted 4 experiments in which a 
total of 42 undergraduates viewed tachistoscopic presen- 
tations of a consonant pair and were asked to recall 
which of 2 or 4 pairs had been presented. Performance 
was better when the arrangement of letters was con- 
strained in some way than when that constraint was 
absent (e.g, when the letters K and V could appear 
together only in 1 order—KV—vs either order, KV or 
VK). The alternatives were chosen so that knowledge of 
the constraint would not help the Ss (e.g., KV and VK 
never appeared together as alternatives). The facilitation 
effect occurred even when constrained and uncon- 
strained conditions were equated for frequency of letter 
pairs or of letters occurring in a given position. Effects 
were found for both order and sequence constraints, and 
facilitation persisted from day to day. These effects are 
inconsistent with models of perceptual learning which 
depend on frequency of exposure. The underlying 
mechanisms may also facilitate the recognition of words. 
(French summary)—Journal abstract. 

11325. Bouma, H. & de Voogd, A. H. (Inst. for 
Perception Research, IPO, Eindhoven, Netherlands) On 
the control of eye saccades in reading. Vision Research, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 14(4), 273-284.—Investigated whether 
eye saccades need individual programing on the basis of 
proceeding text recognition. It was attempted to bring 
the series of retinal images under experimental control to 
establish whether reading can occur if subsequent retinal 
images are externally determined. Under these condi- 
tions, both oral and silent reading by 10 adults with 
adequate vision turned out to be possible at speeds 
similar to ordinary reading. Duration and shift of 
subsequent retinal images were not critical. It is 
suggested that only the average proceeding of the eyes 
over the text need be controlled by text recognition. 
(French, German, & Russian summaries) (43 ref) 
—Journal abstract. d 

11326. Bowen, Richard W.; Pola, Jordan & Matin, 
Leonard. (Columbia U.) Visual persistence: Effects of 
flash luminance, duration and energy. Vision Research, 
1974(Apr) Vol. 14(4), 295-303.—2 dark-adapted _ Os 
reported whether the offset of a test flash (30' to the right 
of fixation) occurred before or after the onset of a probe 
flash (2°30’ to to the left of fixation) as the interstimulus 
interval was varied. Visual persistence (the interstimulus 
interval at the point of subjective equality for test flash 
offset-probe flash onset) decreased with either increases 
in flash duration or flash luminance. These effects were 
independent of differential visual latencies to the onsets 
of flashes. For equal-energy flashes (variable luminance 
and duration), persistence was constant up to 100 msec 
and thereafter declined linearly with log flash duration, S 
result attributable to changes in the shape of the function 
relating persistence to flash duration at lower luminanc- 
es. The systematic increase for equal-energy stimuli in 
the duration of the total visual response with increase s 
flash duration suggests a basis for the recent finding tha! 
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p 
at threshold. 
durations are 
‘an summaries) (22 ref )—Journal abstract. 


equally-detectable stimuli of different 
discriminable. (French, German, & Rus- 


11577. Briffa, G. J. & Abramovitz, Arnold. (U. Cape 
Town, South Africa) Computer-controlled bilateral 

ze-contingent shifts in colour perception: A note. 
South African Journal of Psychology, 1974, Vol. 4, 8-9. 
—Conducted an experiment with a female undergradu- 
ate to extend the findings of A. Abramovitz’s (see PA, 
Vol 51:6187) color perception study. Results indicate 
that there was some qualitative evidence of a bilateral 
aftereffect hue shift but, using the method of adjustment, 
no quantitative difference was found. 

11328. Brigner, Willard L. & Kauffman, Irvin M. 
(Appalachian State U.) A correlate to mach bands in 
perception of extent. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 38, Pt. 1), 919-932.—Conducted 4 
experiments with a total of 66 undergraduates and 4 
graduate students which demonstrate that contours 
which vary in extent across space according to the Mach 
pattern include an increment in apparent extent and a 
decrement in apparent extent at a position corresponding 
to the position of Mach bands (i.e. at the inflection 
points of the pattern). Increasing the slope of the 
gradient of the Mach pattern has an effect upon extent 
comparable to the effect upon Mach bands. Data 
support the position that lateral inhibitory interaction is 
involved in the perception of extent. A modification of 
the 1956 H. K. Hartline et al model for lateral inhibitory 
interaction is applied, and discrepancies between predic- 
tions generated from the model and obtained data 
provide the basis for recommended changes in the 
model.—Journal abstract. 

E eor Frank; Mackavey, William & Rosen, 
dcn z (Boston U.) Role of visual acuity in tachisto- 
(am Zeie of three-letter words. Perceptual & 
Grider 4 Is, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 755-161.—20 
qd d. made binary judgments about the 
cally eter tne tas E spatial gap in a tachistoscopi- 
Merter vis 1 arget positioned at 15, 1.5, 3.0, and 
the Bit isual field. Gap detection was superior in 
Eus ual field at the 6.0? position. Word 
Bed ino determined for tachistoscopically pres- 
meridian in SC positioned along a 6.0? vertical 
iso! m SCH visual field. Visual acuity performance 
or for RAN He word recognition either for the group 
normal ane Ss. Data do not support the view that 
Teeognition tions in acuity significantly affect word 
abstract, in laterality studies. (26 ref}—Journal 

11 
Sech, Ee G. Alfred. (U. New Hampshire) 
discriminati ining in selective attention on perceptual 
lol. 383 SC "e es & Motor Skills, 1974(un), 
given trainin - 1), 935-944.—54 undergraduates were 
Physica] dins in selective attention emphasizing specific 
Polygons. Dis, nsions of a stimulus domain of random 
a single jer ss ation testing consisted of presenting 
orm with 4 tachistoscopically, then presenting that 
gie oy another after an interstimulus interval of 
hown alone ee indicated which form had been 
* basis of iscrimination problems were classified on 
taining em h Initial utility of physical dimensions. 

phasizing an initially medium-utility dimen- 
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sion produced a different 
discrimination problems aie such iie esr BE 
val condition than training See EN 
utility dimension. Results are related ^ A "Sperling's 
S S . Sperling's 
1971 visual persistence and continuous Ges 
hypothesis, the serial processing effects oF E 
attention, and to the abstraction and filtering com 
nents of selective attention. (19 sah len eid 

11331. Gordon, Ian E. & Amos, Moi d 

E 3 loira. (U. Exeter, 
ngland) Checking groups of letters. Journal of Applied 
PU AR Vol. 59(3), 354-357.—Reports 2 
for letter checking, EH 
€ king, to study the effects of increasing the 
spatial separation between horizontal paired groups, and 
to examine S's scanning patterns by recording eye 
movements during search. Data from 35 undergraduates 
indicate that (a) the time spent looking at group 
increased with the number of letters/group; (b) during 
error checking, the 2nd member of a pair of groups was 
looked at longer than the Ist; and (c) with small groups, 
more than 1 group was processed at a time. 

11332. Gresty, M. A. (Royal Air Force Inst. of 
Aviation Medicine, Farnborough, England) Coordina- 
tions of head and eye movements to fixate continuous 
and intermittent targets. Vision Research, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 14(6), 395-403.—To compare head-eye coordina- 
tion with and without a target which was visible during 
the movement, 6 normally seeing Ss fixated in the 
direction of target lamps which (a) flashed for 40 msec 
followed by 1 sec darkness and (b) were continuously 
illuminated for 3 sec. Ballistic head movements were 
produced which made up 85 and 75%, respectively, of the 
gaze displacement in conditions (a) and (b). Eye 
movements were a combination of voluntary step, 
vestibulo-ocular reflex, position correcting steps, and 
slow movements. Saccades produced by passive head 
rotation were modified during similar fixation move- 
ments. Accuracy of responses to flash was high, although 
response components showed wide variability. (French, 
German, & Russian summaries)—Journal abstract. 

11333. Hariu, Tohru. (Akita U., Japan) A considera- 
tion on the mechanism of perceptual change by 
suggestion: Experimental studies on length perception. 
Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1973, Vol. 32(1-4), 17-28. 
—Describes 4 experiments with a total of 17 undergradu- 
ates. In Exp I, Ss observed the length of lines through a 
cylinder. Cognitive patterns of the Ss about the space 
tentatively manipulated and 
tive procedures. Së per SE 

es changed correspon ing to the variation 
ee DCH II and IIl, the 
conditions and the ‘mechanism of the intrusion of 
suggestive influence into the lengt 
further investigate 
length Gees and the changes of 
ere examined in y 
Gees for the important role and function of the 
cognitive pattern formed by 
situation and 


determine A ; d 
i i f intrusion of 
, and (c) clarify the mechanism © 

SCC v e rnal abstract. 
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11334. Hilliard, Ronald D. (U. Iowa, Neurosensory 
Center) Hemispheric laterality effects on a facial 
recognition task in normal subjects. Cortex, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 9(3), 246-258.—Compared recognition accuracies 
for physiognomic and verbal stimuli when these stimuli 
were tachistoscopically presented to the left and right 
visual fields of normal dextral Ss. A majority of the Ss 
demonstrated a right visual field superiority for the 
recognition of trigrams, in combination with a left visual 
field superiority for facial recognition. The introduction 
of a 10-sec retention interval in the facial recognition 
task did not affect recognition performance appreciably. 
It is concluded that the initial perception of the stimuli 
was relatively more important than their subsequent 
retention for success on this task. Findings are interpret- 
ed within a framework of hemispheric functional 
asymmetry.—R. Gunter. 

11335. Hilz, R. L.; Huppmann, G. & Cavonius, C. R. 
(U. Munich, Inst. for Medical Optics, W. Germany) 
Influence of luminance contrast on hue discrimination. 
Journal of the Optical Society of America, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
64(6), 763-766.—Results of experiments with 2 normal 
Os show that hue discrimination was poor when 
measured with fine gratings in which alternate bars 
differed in wavelength but not in luminance or with 
small test objects that differed in wavelength from their 
background. Hue discrimination improved if a small 
luminance contrast was added. This effect was strongest 
for small test objects and decreased as the size of the test 
object increased or as the spatial frequency of the grating 
decreased. When measured with equiluminous square- 
wave gratings, O's sensitivity to small wavelength 
differences increased monotonically as spatial frequency 
decreased. When a luminance contrast was included, 
maximum sensitivity occurred when the grating had a 
spatial frequency of about 3 cycles/deg, and decreased at 
higher and lower spatial frequencies, so that its shape 
resembled the luminance modulation transfer function 
of the visual system.—Journal abstract. 
11336. Hoekstra, J.; Van der Goot, D. P.; Van den 
Brink, G. & Bilsen, F. A. (Delft U. of Technology, 
Biophysics Group, Netherlands) The influence of the 
number of cycles upon the visual contrast threshold for 
spatial sine wave patterns. Vision Research, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 14(6), 365-368.— Measured spatial contrast with 
sine wave modulated fields, varying the aperture and the 
luminance in experiments with 2 Ss. Results show that 
the others threshold depended on the number of cycles in 
the stimulus for numbers of cycles below a critical 
number of cycles. Beyond this critical number the 
threshold was constant. This critical number increased 
with increasing luminance. It is concluded that the 
maximum in subgroups, spatial contrast transfer func- 
tion around 6-8 c/deg must be due to an insufficient 
number of cycles at low frequencies. If corrected for this 
insufficient number, the spatial transfer function shows 
no maximum; the threshold is independent of the 
modulation frequency for frequencies below the cut-off 
frequency. (p < .05) the appendix, a description is given 
of a model that is based upon Fourier analysis. (French, 
German, & Russian summaries)—Journal abstract. 

11337. Hotopf, W. H.; Ollerearnshaw, Christine & 

Brown, Susannah. (London School of Economics, Eng- 
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land) The regression to right angles tendency and the 
Poggendorff illusion: IIl. British Journal of Psychology, 
1974(May), Vol. 65(2), 213-231.—Conducted an experi- 
ment with a total of 9 college students and staff to test 
the theory that the Poggendorff illusion is due to 3 
tendencies: (a) the regression to the right angle of the 
angle formed by the transversal with the “inducing” 
figure; (b) the tendency to see the transversal as more 
horizontal or vertical than it is depending upon which 
coordinate is nearer; and (c) the tendency, when the 
inducing figure is closer to | of these coordinates, for the 
transversal to be seen as closer to the other. A regression 
analysis showed that these tendencies were hight 

significant and with a constant factor accounted for 3% 
of the variability of the means for each angle. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11338. Houtman, S. D. (Bedford Coll., U. London, 
England) Learning and the spiral illusion. British Journal 
of Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 65(2), 205-211.—A 
generally accepted explanation of the spiral illusion is 
that the receptor cells sensitive to the specific motions 
being observed become “suppressed” by inhibition 
consequent upon that stimulation. However, a neurologi- 
cal model is proposed which suggests that inhibition is a 
short-term process, whereas perception is also dependent 
upon longer-term learning. The model predicts that the 
duration of the illusion will be increased by the 
accumulation of learned records of the moving spiral. In 
an experiment with a total of 21 college students and 
staff, learning sessions followed daily tests of duration, 
and an increase was demonstrated on the next day, more 
than 22 hrs after such a session. No increase Was 
detected where the learning session was omitted or 
replaced by a fatigue session employing an oppositely 
drawn spiral. In this way the learning effect was 
distinguished from suppression, or a possible improved 
discrimination due to practice. Results confirm the 
predictions of the neurological model and are difficult fo 
reconcile with the suppression hypothesis.—/ournal 
abstract. 

11339. King-Smith, P. E. & Webb, J. R. The use of 
photopic saturation in determining the fundamental 
spectral sensitivity curves. Vision Research, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 14(6) 421-429.—Describes a new method for 
determining the spectral sensitivities of the red, greem, 
and blue color mechanisms. Evidence is presented that 
the red, green, and blue mechanisms may be saturated 
independently by a flashed background. (French, Ger- 
man, & Russian summaries) (43 ref) y 

11340. Komatsu, Hiroshi. (Tohoku U., Sendai, Japan) 
Effects of intermittent photic stimulation on visual 
sensitivity to light. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1913, Vol. 
32(1-4), 125-133.—Measured influences of an intermit- 
tent photic stimulus (a ring) upon the light threshold of à 
test stimulus (a spot) for 20 conditions of luminosity tte 
quency combinations of the ring: 6.0, 1.5, .37, and .09 ni 
for luminosity and 3.1, 5, 10, 20, and 1,000 Hz for 
frequency. Ss were 12 psychology students. The follow- 
ing tendencies were noted: (a) the light threshold was 
elevated with the increase of luminosity, (b) the D 
had facilitating effects on the light sensation at ? 
lowest luminosity, (c) there were large variances m 
judgments at the higher levels of luminosity, and 
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there was an elevation of the light threshold at the low 
frequencies and a lowering of it at about 10 Hz to return 
to the stable level at the higher frequencies, This last 
tendency was prominent at the highest luminosity. 
Effects of the intermittent photic stimulation are dis- 
cussed from the neurophysiological standpoint, particu- 
larly tendency (d). (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11341. Kozaki, Aiko. (Tokyo Woman's Christian 
Coll., Japan) Perception of lightness and brightness of 
achromatic surface color and impression of illumina- 
tion. Japanese Psychological Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
15(4), 194-203.—Examined relationships between light- 
ness and brightness responses under conditions in which 
achromatic "surface color" appeared, and relationships 
between perceived illumination and brightness. 30 
female undergraduates made categorical judgments upon 
both lightness and brightness of test patches presented 
on black and white backgrounds and upon the overall 
illumination in the visual field. It is concluded that the 
functions of lightness judgments and of brightness 
judgments are different, and the relation between them 
depends on the luminance of the background. Brightness 
responses for a test surface depend not only on the 
surface luminance but also on the background or the 
adjacent field luminance. Similarity of the stimulus 
correlate of brightness to that of perceived illumination 
is discussed. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11342. Lefton, Lester A. & Haber, Ralph N. (U. South 
Carolina) Information extraction from different retinal 
locations. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 102(6), 975-980.—Conducted 4 experiments with a 
total of 166 undergraduates to examine manipulations of 
retinal location, visual field of presentation, and response 
variables in a visual matching task where the response 
was one of speed of judging whether the stimuli were the 
same or different. Results show that (a) reaction time 
Increased with retinal eccentricity, (b) there were 
generally no differences between the 2 visual fields, 
(c)a Same-Different X Retinal Location interaction 
emerged, and (d) both judgments of “sameness” and of 
difference” were responded to in a similar manner, 
Tegardless of the visual field of presentation.—Journal 
abstract. 

11343. Lemond, L. Charles, et al. (Vanderbilt U.) 
Varying degrees of complexity and isolation in visual 
exploration. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
380, Pt. 1), 787-794.—Conducted 2 experiments in 
Which viewing times were measured while a total of 76 
Undergraduates looked at random geometric forms. 
Stimuli were constructed to represent increasing levels of 
Complexity. In both experiments, the relationship be- 
tween level of stimulus complexity and viewing time was 
monotonic and increasing. Results support a meaning- 
ag model of visual exploration rather than 

ps concerning optimal levels of stimulation. 

~Yournal abstract. 
S 11344. Luria, S, M. (Connecticut Coll) Visual 
Sg handedness, and laterality. Perceptual & Motor 
ns 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 803-811.—Obtained 
Ge thresholds for a black disk and for single 
"ee Presented either alone or followed by a masking 
hangaa n TOT both eyes of 16 left-handed and 16 right- 
ed Ss. Thresholds for the disk tended to be lower 
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when it was presented to the right visual field, particular- 
ly for the left eye and for right-handers. Thresholds for 
the letters tended to be lower when presented to the right 
visual field of right-handers and to the left visual field of 
left-handers. The masking stimulus enhanced these 
differences for the disk but not for the letters. (28 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11345. MacLeod, Donald I. (Florida State U., Inst. of 
Molecular Biophysics) Directionally selective light 
adaptation: A visual consequence of receptor disarray? 
Vision Research, 1974(Jun), Vol. 14(6), 369-378.—Estab- 
lished brightness matches between test lights that entered 
the eye at diametrically Opposite points within the pupil. 
In parafoveal observation, test lights entering near the 
temporal margin had to be more intense for temporal 
than for nasal entry of an adapting light. The appendix 
develops a quantitative theory of this effect, and derives 
from the results an estimate of the directional sensitivity 
of single cones and an estimate of the variation in tilt 
among the receptors in a small retinal region, (French, 
German, & Russian summaries) (31 ref) 

11346. Makous, W. & Boothe, R. (U. Washington) 
Cones block signals from rods. Vision Research, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 14(4), 285-294.—Measured incremental 
thresholds against 4 kinds of background light that had 
identical effects on rods: blue or red light entering the 
pupil near its edge or near its center. The match of 
scotopic luminance for each of 2 Ss was based on his 
own absolute rod threshold for the 2 colors. Data from 
dark adaptation curves and the Stiles-Crawford effect 
show that only the rod system could detect the test flash. 
Yet, the threshold was either .3 or .5 log units higher 
against the red background than against the scotopically 
matched blue background, depending upon whether the 
red background light entered the pupil near its edge or 
near its center, respectively. Rods were indifferent to the 
loci at which the background light entered the pupil. The 
incremental threshold rose by more than a log unit when 
the test flash was presented at the same time as the 
change of locus at which the red background light 
entered the pupil. It follows that excitation of cones can 
prevent detection of a test flash by the rod. system. 
(French, German, & Russian summaries) (45 ref) 
—Journal abstract. é 

11347, Maruyama, Kinya & Iwasaki, Shoichi. (Tohoku 
U., Sendai, Japan) "Prospective perception and the 
tunnel phenomenon. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1973, 
Vol. 32(1-4), 134-144.—In an experiment with 3 male 
graduate students and the 2 authors as Ss, the nature of 
“prospective perception” and the tunnel phenomenon 
were studied: A traceless-type oscilloscope was used as a 
display apparatus. A black sheltering tape was vertically 
adhered to the center of the screen, where a spot 
appeared from the left edge of the screen, Ke 
uniformly, crossed the tape, and ls, in the right edge ol 
the screen. When it hid behind the tape the spot's 
traveling time was so controlled by the Ss that its 
reappearance looked subjectively delayless. This poise 
tive delayless time range (critical delay width—CD ) 
was measured under 9 conditions (factorial combina- 
tions of the 3 tape widths and 3 velocities of the spot). It 
was found that the thresholds for the tunnel effect were 
considerably unstable, though the determination of the 
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effect itself was possible, and that CDW increased the 

broader the tape became and the slower the spot 

traveled. There was little difference in CDW between 1-, 

2-, and 3-cm widths for the high velocity condition. The 

individual difference in the deviation of a midpoint of 
CDW (ie, a subjective delayless passage time) was 
intensified as the stimulus velocity became slower and 
the shelter narrower.—Journal abstract. 

11348. Matsumura, Masami. (Tohoku U., Sendai, 

Japan) Effects of stimulus velocity and stimulus density 
upon the visual motion aftereffect. Tohoku Psychologica 
Folia, 1973, Vol. 32(1-4), 115-124.—Measured the 
duration and velocity of the visual motion aftereffect 
(MAE) under fairly wide variations in the density and 
velocity of the grating patterns. Ss were 3 graduate 
students and 2 undergraduates. It was found that (a) the 
2 indices of the MAE showed almost the same character- 
istics, (b) the MAE strongly depended upon the stimulus 
velocity except for the gratings with excessively high or 
low stimulus density, (c) long-lasting and fast MAEs 
were obtained for the gratings with the median stimulus 
density, and (d) MAE reached the maximum at the low 
temporal frequency of 1-4 lines/sec for any gratings. It is 
suggested that these results could explain the apparent 
inconsistencies in data from previous MAE studies. 
—Journal abstract. 

11349. Matthews, Michael L. (U. Guelph, Ontario, 
Canada) Facilitation of letter recognition by an annulus 
in a metacontrast paradigm. Quarterly Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 26(2) 
312-323.— Conducted 4 experiments with 5 paid under- 
graduates in which the recognition of a single letter 
improved when it was surrounded by an annulus in close 
proximity. This facilitatory effect was obtained only 
when annulus and target durations were equal and 
onsets were simultaneous. When the annulus was 
increased in size, the facilitatory effect first increased in 
magnitude and then declined; no interaction between 
target letter and annulus was observed for large diameter 
annuli (72/ +). Results are interpreted with reference to 
a lateral inhibitory model of spatio-temporal interac- 
tions. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11350. Maxwell, Alan & Giordano, Angela. (Vassar 
Coll.) Figure and ground, methodology, and the spiral 
aftereffect. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
38(3, Pt. 1), 795—798.—30 18-21 yr olds familiar with the 
spiral aftereffect were given 6 trials. A green filter was 
placed in the viewing aperture for 3 trials. The color of 
ground against which the black spiral pattern was seen to 

rotaie was a significant factor in determining duration of 
latency but not duration of aftereffect. Reasons are given 
why the tachistoscopic method of stimulus presentation 

is superior to other methods of stimulus presentation 
used in spiral aftereffect research.—Journal abstract. 
11351. May, Richard B. & Fernandez, Don. (U. 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canada) Dimensional domi- 
nance and extradimensional shifts. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 979-985.—60 9-yr-old 
children made similarity judgments about stimuli on the 
basis of form, color, and size using a triads method. They 
then learned a size discrimination which was followed by 
extradimensional shifts to either form or color. Shifts to 
the dominant dimension of form were performed faster 
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than shifts to the nondominant dimension of color. All 
Ss were form dominant on both pre- and posttraining 
assessment.—Journal abstract. 

11352. McCanne, Thomas R. & Sandman, Curt A, 
(Ohio State U.) Instrumental heart rate responses and 
visual perception: A preliminary study. Psychophysiolo- 
gy, 1974(May) Vol. 11(3), 283-287.—Trained 5 male 
undergraduates to raise and lower their heart rates (HRs) 
over a number of operant conditioning sessions. Geome- 
tric forms were superimposed upon the conditioned 
stimuli during the final operant training session. For the 
conditioning trials, Ss detected significantly more tachis- 
toscopic stimuli during HR deceleration trials than 
during HR acceleration trials. During extinction trials, 
there were no differences in tachistoscopic recognition 
between acceleration and deceleration trials. Results are 
discussed in terms of J. I. Lacey’s hypothesis concerning 
the instrumental effect of HR change on environmental 
attention Journal abstract. 

11353. McKeever, Walter F. & Suberi, Max. (Bowling 
Green State U.) Parallel but temporally displaced visual 
half-field metacontrast functions. Quarterly Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 26(2), 
258-265.—Using a classic letter-ring metacontrast para- 
digm, left and right visual field metacontrast functions 
were separately determined for 22 right-handed normally 
seeing undergraduates. The parallel U-shaped recogni- 
tion functions for both half-fields were found to interact 
differentially with stimulus onset asynchrony, the left 
visual field function being displaced by 13 ms toward 
longer test stimulus-masking stimulus separations. This 
result is consistent with the hypothesis of longer 
processing time requirements for verbal stimuli delivered 
to the right than to the left hemisphere. This indicates 
that the neural locus (loci) responsible for left visual field 
verbal processing delay is (are) capable of mediating 
metacontrast phenomena. It is tentatively concluded that 
a relative processing delay within the right hemisphere 
underlies the differing visual half-field metacontrast 
interaction with stimulus onset asynchrony. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. * 

11354. Metelli, Fabio. (U. Padua, Inst. of Experimen- 
tal Psychology, Italy) The perception of transparency. 
Scientific American, 1974(Apr), Vol. 230(4), 90-98.—Pro- 
poses that the perception of transparency cannot be 
explained solely in terms of physical transparency: 
Rather, it depends on the spatial and intensity relations 
of light reflected from a relatively wide field. The 3 main 
figural conditions for perceiving transparency in overlap- 
ping figures are figural unity of the transparent layer, 
continuity of the boundary line dividing the figure into 
parts where it intersects the transparent layer, an 
adequate stratification of surfaces. A theory of color 
scission, which treats transparency as a case of perceptu- 
al color-splitting, is described—P. Tolin. 

11355. Miller, Leon K. (U. Illinois, 
Developmental differences in the field of view during 
covert and overt search. Child Development, 1973(Jun), 


Vol. 44(2), 247-252.—Asked 22 Ist, 3rd, and 6th graders 
et letter 
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msec). Largest age differences were found for longer 
exposure durations and, under some conditions, for 
targets appearing toward the periphery of the array. 
Marked age differences were also found in the tendency 
for letters to be detected more accurately on the right 
than on the left, the effect being largest for the youngest 
Ss. These differences are discussed in terms of 2 variables 
contributing to search performance: information proc- 
essing speed and decentered, balanced exploration of the 
array.—4 ournal abstract. 

11356. Nihei, Yoshiaki. (Tohoku U., Sendai, Japan) A 
preliminary study on the geometrical illusion of motion 
path: The kinetic illusion. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 
1973, Vol. 32(1-4), 108-114.—Notes that geometrical 
illusions occur not only as an illusion in static figures, 
but also in the form of the apparent displacement of 
motion path. Using the Poggendorff illusion, the geome- 
trical illusion of motion path (the kinetic illusion—KT) 
was compared with that of static stimulus (the static 
illusion—SI) in a study with 5 undergraduates. Results 
show the following: (a) magnitude of KI was a function 
of the motion velocity. (b) The angle between the vertical 
strip and the oblique motion path influenced the 
magnitude of KI. (c) The interaction of velocity effect 
and angle effect was significant. (d) Under some 
conditions, the magnitude of KI was significantly higher 
than that of the static illusion (SI). Under other 
conditions, however, KI was significantly lower than SI. 
—Journal abstract. 

11357. Nunn, C. M. & Osselton, J. W. (Knowle Hosp., 
Professorial Unit, England) The influence of the EEG 
alpha rhythm on the perception of visual stimuli. 
Psychophysiology, 1974(May), Vol. 11(3), 294-303.—Test- 
ed the hypothesis that brief visual stimuli would not be 
perceived when they occurred during certain phases of 
the EEG alpha rhythm in a total of 50 adult volunteers. 
Results agree with the hypothesis. The procedure used 
was such that there was no necessity for the Ss to pay 
attention to the stimuli; efforts were made to avoid such 
attention. This methodology is thought to be of impor- 
tance in obtaining a positive result. It is concluded that 
the alpha rhythm is a correlate of the activity of a 
neuronic shutter” which periodically prevents the 
reception or processing of visual information by the 
brain —Journal abstract. 

11358. Pointer, M. R. (Kodak Ltd., Research Div., 
Middlesex, England) Color discrimination as a function 
of observer adaptation. Journal of the Optical Society of 

merica, 1974(Jun), Vol. 64(6), 750—759.— Constructed a 
colorimeter of the Burnham type to measure the size of 
ee noticeable color differences as a function of O 
` Een 9 different adaptations were used: dark 
Een adaptation to 5 near-planckian white-light 
Soe that had color temperatures in the range 
ana E00 K, and adaptation to 3 colors—ted, green, 
ae tae Very little difference was found between the 
the & Ge data obtained for adaptations to 
Mel lights; a slight increase of the size of the just 
iue e color difference with decreasing color temper- 
Ce was observed. To compare the data on a basis of 
ed appearance rather than equal chromaticity, the 
SC was modified so that color appearance shifts 

be measured using a binocular-matching tech- 
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nique. Results for the white-light adaptations show that 
there was very little difference between the data when 
plotted directly or when plotted as they would appear in 
6,500-K adaptation. This was also found for results 
obtained with dark adaptation but not for results 
See for color adaptations. (25 ref)—Journal 

11359. Ronchi, Lucia & Molesini, Giuseppe. (National 
Inst. of Optics, Florence, Italy) Time resolution at 
extremely low scotopic luminances. Journal of the 
Optical Society of America, 1974(Jun), Vol. 64(6), 
887-889.—Describes results of 2 experiments which 
explored the dark-adapted retina to determine the time- 
resolving power of the visual system under the most 
unfavorable conditions. Data show that the decrease of 
average luminance is accompanied by both a decrease of 
the passed-band width and a shift of the upper limit 
toward lower frequencies. From the data, 2 estimate- 
s—an integration frame and a “good look" or a sort of 
short-term memory—are derived. (19 ref) 

11360. Saunders, R. McD. (Free U. Berlin, Physiologi- 
cal Inst, W. Berlin) The contribution of spatial and 
border interactions to the ‘Westheimer effect.” Vision 
Research, 1974(Jun), Vol. 14(6), 379-381.—Determined 
threshold and subjective brightness of an annulus as the 
width was increased in an inward direction for 2 Os. 
Sensitivities deduced from the threshold and subjective 
brightness measurements increased as the annulus width 
was increased attained a maximum at 7’ then decreased 
as the annulus width was further increased. The decrease 
in sensitivity beyond an annulus width of 7 can be 
explained only in terms of spatial interaction in the 
visual system. (French, German, & Russian summaries) 

11361. Schiffman, H. R. & Hamilton, Leonard W. 
(Rutgers State U., New Brunswick) A simple design for 
random light displays. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1974(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 75-76. 

11362. Shigehisa, Phyllis M.; Shigehisa, Tsuyoshi & 
Symons, John R. Effects of intensity of auditory 
stimulation of photopic visual sensitivity in relation to 
personality. Japanese Psychological Research, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 15(4), 164-172.—Identified 3 groups of 5 college 
students as extraverts, introverts, or ambiverts on the 
basis of scores on the Eysenck Personality Inventory 
(EPI). Ss’ visual thresholds were determined by a 
modified method of limits under 5 intensities of a 1-kHz 

ure tone. Analysis of variance revealed significant 
results for personality group and its interaction with 
intensity conditions. Under medium and strong intensi- 
ties of tone, visual sensitivity decreased in introverts and 
increased in extraverts, with a greater increase at strong 
at medium intensities. In ambiverts it increased under 
strong intensity only. Nonsignificance of the intensity 
effect suggests visual dominance over auditory stimula- 
tion. Significant correlations between EPI Extraversion 
(but not Neuroticism) scores and sensitivity change 
indicate that the more extraverted the S is, the greater the 
increase in visual sensitivity. (41 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11363. Sobagaki, H.; Yamanaka, T.; Takahama, K. & 
Nayatani, Y. (Electrotechnical Lab., Osaka Branch, 
Amagasaki, Japan) Chromatic-adaptation study by 
subjective-estimation method. Journal of the Optical 
Society of America, 1974(Jun), Vol. 64(6), 743-749.—As- 
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sessed the change of chromatic adaptation between 
observations made with a fluorescent lamp with correlat- 
ed color temperature 6,500 K and standard source A. 13 
Os made subjective estimations. Individual variations 
and the average effects of chromatic adaptation were 
derived. Results fall approximately in the middle of the 
range of results of previously reported studies. Lightness 
constancy was found, irrespective of the change of 
chromatic adaptation. The degree of color constancy of 
hue and of saturation was different for different Munsell 
hues, and discrimination of saturation became worse 
under source A than under the fluorescent lamp. Results 
are discussed with relation to several models for 
chromatic adaptation and color spacing. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11364. Stubbs, Anthony & Abramovitz, Arnold. (U. 
Cape Town, South Africa) Adaptation to split-field dual- 
density achromatic spectacles and its perceptual after- 
effect. South African Journal of Psychology, 1974, Vol. 4, 
10-15.—Conducted an experiment in which the continu- 
ous wearing of split-field dual density achromatic 
spectacles by a single S (1 of the authors) for 14 days 
resulted in an aftereffect gaze-contingent brightness 
differential paralleling the original hue shift reported by 
I. Kohler (1951, 1964) and by P. K. Leppmann and B. A. 
Wieland (see PA, Vol 41:5371). Informal analysis of the 
actual behaviors manifested by Ss in these and other 
(unsuccessful) studies with 2-color spectacles resulted in 
certain specific predictions concerning the transmission 
characteristics of split-field spectacle filters necessary for 
optimal elicitation of aftereffect color shifts.—Journal 
abstract. 

11365. van der Heijden, A. H. & Menckenberg, H. W. 
(Leiden U., Psychological Inst, Netherlands) Some 
evidence for a selfterminating process in simple visual 
search tasks. Acta Psychologica, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3), 
169-181.—Conducted 2 experiments with 3 staff mem- 
bers of a psychological institute to investigate whether 
the visual search process is self-terminating or exhaus- 
tive. 3 letters were placed on an imaginary circle around 
the fixation point. 2 different letters were used, 1 of 
which was defined as the “signal.” Ss had to respond 
"yes" when | or more signals were in the display, and 
“no” otherwise. In both experiments the number of 
signals in the display was varied from 0 to 3. Decreasing 

latencies with increasing number of signals were ob- 
served in both experiments, indicating a self-terminating 
visual search. A significant increase in latencies with 
increasing visual angle was found, as well as an increase 
in latency resulting from neighboring contours. Both 
factors probably contribute to the slope of the function 
relating positive responses to display size and to the slope 
of the function relating negative responses to display size 
when stimuli are presented in linear arrays as in an 
experiment by R. C. Atkinson, et al (1969). As a result 
the slopes become more equal, falsely suggesting an 
exhaustive visual search process.—Journal abstract. 
11366. Virsu, Veijo. (U. Helsinki, Psychological Lab., 
Finland) Dark adaptation shifts apparent spatial fre- 
quency. Vision Research, 1974(Jun), Vol. 14(6), 433-435. 
—Results of studying the effects of dark adaptation on 
apparent spatial frequency show that spatial frequencies 
were overestimated by the 3 Os at low levels of 
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luminance. It is suggested that the phenomenon that 
spatial frequency appears higher to the dark-adapted eye 
is consistent with the assumption that the size of the 
receptive field determines the spatial-frequency response 
of a spatial-frequency channel. A model for this response 
mechanism is described. (15 ref) 

11367. Ward, Frank & Tansley, Brian W. (U. 
Rochester, Center for Visual Science) Increment thresh- 
olds across minimally distinct borders. Journal of the 
Optical Society of America, 1974(Jun), Vol. 646), 
760—762.—Used an increment-threshold technique with 
2 Os to assess the border contour remaining when 
juxtaposed, heterochromatic fields were equated in 
luminance by the minimally distinct border (MDB) 
method. Results show that increment-threshold sensitivi- 
ty, using a white test probe, did not vary across the 
chromatic border. Exp IL in which the MDB was 
deliberately offset, demonstrated that increment thresh- 
olds reflect achromatic luminance imbalances intro- 
duced between heterochromatic fields. Results show an 
increase of threshold at the border similar to the Mach- 
band-like elevations commonly found for fields of 
dissimilar homochromatic luminance. It is theorized that 
equating heterochromatic luminance by the MDB 
technique balances achromatic channels somewhere in 
the visual system. The chromatic channels, on the other 
hand, remain imbalanced making the more saturated 
field appear brighter. It is suggested that the increment 
threshold method is sensitive only to differences between 
achromatic channels, not to relative brightness differ- 
ences due to chromatic-channel imbalance—Journal 
abstract. 

11368. Werner, Marlin S. (Speech & Hearing Center, 
Oakland, Calif.) Synchronous stabilization of visual 
perception by voice vibration. Journal of the Optical 
Society of America, 1974(Jun), Vol. 64(6), 890.—De- 
scribes tests in which, under special conditions, the 
human voice was used to stabilize visual perception in 
synchrony with the voice’s fundamental frequency: 
Trained Ss “froze” their images of objects in uniform 
rotation or translation by tuning their vocal f undamen! 
to the appropriate frequencies. 

11369. Wertheim, A. H. (U. Groningen, Netherlands) 
Oculomotor control and occipital alpha activity: 
review and a hypothesis. Acta Psychologica, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 38(3), 235-256.— Notes that findings relating occipi- 
tal alpha rhythm with the visual system appear to be 
difficult to interpret. It is suggested that this is because 
the discrimination between oculomotor control moni 
tored by visual input and monitored by other factors—4 
distinction which is independent of the presence or 
absence of visual stimulation—has been widely neglect 
ed, A review of the available evidence leads to the 
conclusion that the inflow of visual information itself 
no relation with occipital alpha activity. Blocking occurs 
only when such information serves also as a monitoring 
principle in oculomotor position control. Some i 
tions of this hypothesis, especially in relation to á 
concept of alertness and arousal in tasks demanding 
high level of visual attention (e.g. car driving), 
discussed.—Journal abstract. $ U) 

11370. Windes, James D. (Northern Arizonā ^ 
Matching verbal and concrete stimulus attributes. 
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Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 
799-802.—Compared the reaction time for matching a 
stimulus figure against 2 of its concrete attributes (shape 
and number) presented separately but simultaneously in 
2 other figures with that for matching the figure against 
the printed names of the attributes. I0 undergraduates 
served in the Ist task condition and 10 in the 2nd 
condition. The attributes and attribute-names were 
presented in both syntactical and nonsyntactical orders. 
No significant task or order effects were found, a result 
contrary to the hypothesis that selective attention to 
attributes involves their verbal encoding. —Journal 
abstract. 


Motor Processes & Performance 


11371. Barnett, Mary L.; Ross, Diane; Schmidt, 
Richard A. & Todd, Bette. (Marion High School, 
Birmingham, Mich.) Motor skills learning and the 
specificity of training principle. Research Quarterly, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 44(4), 440-447.—Tested the specificity 
of the training principle in a motor skills learning context 
using 2 criterion conditions (fatigued or nonfatigued) for 
performing a movement-time task. Practice under 
nonfatigued conditions produced more effective learning 
than practice under fatigued conditions, contrary to 
previous research. 

11372. Beh, Helen C. & Nix-James, Dawn R. (U. 
Sydney, New South Wales, Australia) The relationship 
between respiration phase and reaction time. Psycho- 
physiology, 1974(May), Vol. 11(3), 400-402.—Required 
20 undergraduate Ss to respond by pressing a switch 
each time a simple auditory signal was presented. 
Averages of response times were calculated for signals 
occurring during each of 3 identifiable phases of normal 
respiration. It was found that mean reaction time for 
signals presented during the inhalation phase of respira- 
tion was significantly less than for signals presented 
during either the exhalation phase or the pause between 
exhalation and inhalation.—Journal abstract. 

11373. Borg, Gunnar. Perceived exertion during 
walking: A psychophysical function with two additional 
constants. Reports from the Institute of Applied 
Psychology, U. Stockholm, 1973, No. 39, 7 p.—10 normal 
20-30-yr-old male Ss estimated the degree of perceived 
exertion, using the method of magnitude estimation. Ss 
had to walk on a level surface during 4 min at 6 different 
Speeds varying from 1 to 6 mi/hr. The following power 
function was obtained: R = 1 + .0125(S — L5). Re- 
sults demonstrate the need to include 2 additional 
Constants in the power function, both a basic perceptual 
SCH level and a low stimulus intensity, oe Ze 

ing poin i jon.—Journdi 
Bes P t of the psychophysical functio 
d 11374. Christina, Robert W. (Pennsylvania State U., 
E of Physical Education) Influence of enforced 
Foto and sensory sets on reaction latency and 
ovement speed. Research Quarterly, 1973(Dee), Vol. 
444), 483-437. Tested the prediction that enforced 
poor set results in longer reaction and movement times 
a does enforced sensory set (concentrating on the 
ES) 30 right-handed male undergraduates were 
Tey assigned to 1 of the 2 enforced sets. Before 
Performing under the influence of either set, each S was 
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pretested on the reaction portion of the novel task and 
then on the movement portion. Following the pretest, 
each S performed the reaction-movement time task as à 
whole in accordance with the set to which he was 
randomly assigned. Data support the prediction being 
tested for reaction time, but not for movement time. 
—Journal abstract. 

11375. Clark, Brant & Stewart, John D. (California 
State U., San Jose) Effects of angular acceleration on 
man: Choice reaction time using visual and rotary 
motion information. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 735-743.—Studied the 
effects of rotary acceleration on choice reaction time 
(RT) to the motion of a luminous line on a cathode-ray 
tube. Specifically, RT to rotary acceleration alone, visual 
acceleration alone, and simultaneous, double stimulation 
by both rotary and visual acceleration were compared. 
13 airline pilots were rotated about an earth-vertical axis 
in a precision rotation device while they observed a 
vertical line. The stimuli were 7 rotary and visual 
accelerations which were matched for rise time. Ss 
responded as quickly as possible by Sp ef vertical 
controller to the right or left. Results show a decreasing 
RT, with increasing acceleration for all conditions, while 
the RT to rotary motion alone was substantially longer 
than for all other conditions. The RT to the double 
stimulation was significantly longer than that for visual 
acceleration alone. (36 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11376. Grunzke, Marvin E.; Kirk, Roger E. & Fischer, 
Steven C. (U. Michigan) Effects of visual and auditory 
knowledge of results and reward on vigilance perform- 
ance. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 
1), 831-836.—Investigated the effects of knowledge of 
results (KR) and monetary reward on performance of a 
visual vigilance task. 72 male undergraduates monitored 
a simulated cathode-ray tube for 3 hrs. The independent 
variables were visual KR vs no visual KR, auditory KR 
vs no auditory KR, and performance-contingent mone- 
tary reward vs noncontingent monetary reward. Proba- 
bility of detection was significantly higher for the KR 
conditions and for performance-contingent reward than 
for their respective control conditions. The most effective 
treatment combination Was visual KR combined with 

rformance-contingent reward,—Journal abstract. 

11377. Hoffman, Shirl J. (U. Pittsburgh) Effect of 
practice on consistency in performance technique: A 
cinematographic study. Journal of Motor Behavior, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 6(2), 125-129.—Analyzed rapid-speed 
photographs taken early, midway, and late in a series of 
80 trials of a closed skill (backward jump for distance) to 
determine the effect of practice on within-S variability in 

formance technique. Ss were 10 male 5th-graders. 
Means and variability for the distance criterion remained 
constant over sessions while variability at angle of hip 
and ankle during landing and variability of joint 
velocities prior to takeoff decreased. Differences between 
kinds of closed skills may have accounted for the 

. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. d 

SE E. (U. NC Scheer, 
Effector system mechanisms of coordination. Journ 
Motor Ze eg 1974(Jun), Vol. 6(2), 71-19.—Current 
interest in motor learning has prompted researchers to 


develop models that explain the events or mechanisms 
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underlying skill acquisition. For the most part these 
models have focused on sensory and perceptual mecha- 
nisms. The current article presents a theoretical explana- 
tion of effector system mechanisms of coordination. 
Options are available in the central control centers and 
their peripheral components, tonic and phasic motor 
units. Implications for the methodology of motor 
learning are discussed as they relate to a paramount 
factor responsible for prompting individuals to select the 
most efficacious effector system mechanism option. 
—Journal abstract. 

11379. Kearney, Jay T. & Stull, G. Alan. (U. 

Kentucky) Fatigue patterns during second bouts of 
rhythmic and sustained exercise as a function of 
intertrial rest. Journal of Motor Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
6(2), 111-123.—Randomly assigned 72 college males to 4 
permutations of activity, either 1 min of sustained 
maximal grip flexion or 3 min of rhythmic exercise at a 
cadence of 42 contractions/min. Each was separated by 
a rest interval of 5, 10, 20, 40, 80, 160, or 320 sec. All Ss 
were tested with each interval of interbout recovery. 
Fatigue was evaluated by recording the strength exerted 
at each 5-sec interval for the sustained bouts and each 
15-sec interval for the rhythmic bouts. 2nd-bout fatigue 
curves revealed that (a) the rate of fatigue increased as a 
direct function of the length of intertrial recovery 
interval, (b) the fatigue pattern was controlled by the 
type of exercise performed during the session, (c) the 
asymptotic values toward which fatigue progressed were 
similar within groups but variant among the 4 activity 
permutations, and (d) within each family of curves there 
was a change in the form of the exponential equations 
required to describe the patterns of fatigue.—Journal 
abstract. 

11380. Ketlinski, Randy & Pickens, Leon. (U. Illinois, 
Chicago Circle) Characteristics of male fencers in the 
28th annual NCAA fencing championships. Research 
Quarterly, 1973(Dec), Vol. 44(4), 434-439.—Developed a 
scoring device to measure response times and accuracy 
measurements for male fencers using the epee, sabre, or 
foil. There was a low relationship between 2 fencing 
success criterion measures and response times and 
accuracy for epee fencers, and a fair relationship for foil 
users. 

11381. Newell, K. M. & Boucher, Jean L. (U. Illinois, 
Children's Research Center) Motor response recogni- 
tion: Two processes. Journal of Motor Behavior, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 6(2), 81-86.—Conducted 2 experiments 

with a total of 64 right-handed undergraduates to test the 
hypothesis that estimation of response outcome involves 
the independent processes of evaluating response-prod- 
uced feedback stimuli and associating a label from an 
interval scale to these stimuli. Ss practiced a linear 
positioning movement to a stop before estimating the 
movement distance either in inches or millimeters and 
reproducing the movement in a single criterion test trial. 
Results support the hypothesis. There was no difference 
between groups in movement error, while estimation 
errors for both groups were significantly greater than 
their respective movement errors. The smaller estimation 
error in the inches group suggests that attaching a label 
to the response-produced feedback is itself a learned 
phenomenon.—Journal abstract. 
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11382. Pandolf, Kent B. & Cain, William S. Constant 
effort during static and dynamic muscular exercise, 
Journal of Motor Behavior, 1974{Sun), Vol. 6(2), 101-110, 
— Male Ss maintained sense of effort constant over time 
for 2 tasks: static handgrip contractions held for 3 min 
and dynamic exercise performed on a bicycle ergometer 
for 12 min. Except at the lowest levels of effort, constant- 
effort functions (force vs time and power output vs time) 
declined sharply at first, and more slowly thereafter. (21 
ref) 

11383. Schmeck, R. R. & Anderson, V. (Southern 
Illinois U.) Error-produced frustration: Additional data. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 
1012.—Administered a 2-part serial task to 35 under- 
graduates. Error rates were manipulated on the Ist part 
of the task (button maze) and measured on the 2nd part 
(discrimination). There were more errors on the 2nd part 
of the task when Ss were forced to make an error on the 
Ist part. 

11384. Thomas, Jerry R.; Cotten, Doyice J. & Shelley, 
Francis, (Florida State U., Div. of Human Performance) 
Effects of fulcrum height on stabilometer performance. 
Journal of Motor Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol. 6(2), 95-100. 
—Found an increasing negative correlation between 
time on balance and number of errors in stabilometer 
performance, suggesting that there was an uneven rate of 
skill acquisition among Ss (female undergraduates) and 
that valid criterion scores might better be acquired late in 
the learning period. 
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11385. Byrne, Brian. (U. New England, Armidale, 
New South Wales, Australia) Handedness and musical 
ability. British Journal of Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 
65(2), 279281.— Tested right-handed and mixed-handed 
music students and unselected college students on timbre 
and tonal memory. Results suggest that musical ability 
and handedness are not related. 

11386. Hilgard, Ernest R. (Stanford U.) Toward a neo- 
dissociation theory: Multiple cognitive controls in 
human functioning. Perspectives in Biology & Medicine, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 17(3), 301-316.—The historical develop- 
ment of “classical dissociation theories” is discussed and 
a modernized “neo-dissociation theory” (NDT) is pro 
posed. The processes NDT attempts to encompass are 
cognitive activities and structures that show a measura- 
ble and near-simultaneous independence. Experimental 
hypnotic suggestion is reported to dissociate Í cognition 
(experienced pain) and reflex indicators of that state 
(e.g. cardiovascular) from a 2nd, co-incident cognition 
(no experience of pain—reported through hypnotically- 
suggested automatic writing) and its associated expres: 
sive voluntary reactions (lack of grimacing; relaxation). 
The relations among NDT, classical psychoanalytic, Es 
role-theory constructs are discussed with reference to 
their conceptual differentiability through similar experi- 
ments. (28 ref)—J. Crabbe. ^ 

11387. Novak, Robert & Davis, Julia. (St. Luke" 
Hosp., Cedar Rapids, Ia.) Effects of low-pass filtering 2 
the rate of learning and retrieval from memory E 
speech-like stimuli. Journal of Speech & Hearing ji 
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search, 1974(Jun), Vol. 17(2), 279-285.—Presented 10 

airs of audiovisual stimuli in a paired-associate learning 
task and a retrieval from auditory memory task to 2 

oups of 40 normal-hearing undergraduates. One group 
heard unfiltered auditory stimuli and the other group 
heard the same stimuli under low-pass filtering condi- 
tions. Comparison of performance between the 2 groups 
indicated that the group that heard filtered auditory 
stimuli required a significantly greater number of trials 
to learn the pairs to specifications, and performed 
significantly poorer in recall of 5-item strings of stimuli 
than the group that heard unfiltered auditory stimuli. 
There was no difference between the 2 groups’ perform- 
ance in recall of 2-, 7-, and 9-item strings. The effects of 
filtering are discussed with regard to their implications 
for understanding certain deficits associated with hear- 
ing loss. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Learning & Thinking & Conditioning 


11388. . Research into intellective load 
carrying capacity. Wayne, Pa.: Applied Psychological 
Services, 1973. 22 p.—Describes the logic for a set of 
studies of the determination of the intellective load- 
carrying threshold for various mental functions. The 
logic calls for progressively increasing the difficulty of 
scaled, factorially based cognitive items to which S 
responds while performing a tracking task. Changes in 3 
components of the “humans transfer function” were 
employed to measure the intellective load-carrying 
threshold along a cognitive difficulty continuum.—P. 
Federman. 

11389. Baum, William M. (Harvard U.) On two types 
of deviation from the matching law: Bias and under- 
matching. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1974(Jul) Vol. 22(1), 23 1-242.—Data on 
choice generally conform closely to an equation of the 
form log (B/B;) = a log (r/r) + log k, where B, and 
B, are the frequencies of responding at Alternatives 1 
and 2, r, and 7, are the obtained reinforcement from 
Alternatives 1 and 2, and a and k are empirical 
constants, When a and k equal 1, this equation is 
equivalent to the matching relation: B/B; = n/r» 2 
types of deviation from matching can occur with this 
formulation—a and k not equal to 1. In some experi- 
ments, a systematically falls short of 1. This deviation is 
Undermatching. The reasons for undermatching are 
obscure at present. Some evidence suggests, however, 
that factors favoring discrimination also favor matching. 
Matching (a = 1) may represent the norm in choice 
When discrimination is maximal. When k differs from 1, 
its magnitude indicates the degree of bias in choice. The 
aad matching law predicts that bias should take 
a form (adding a constant proportion of responding to 

favored alternative). Data from a variety of experi- 
ments indicate that it generally does. (26 ref)—Journal 
abstract, 
m 11390. Bear, Gordon. (U. Wisconsin. Madison) 
i plicit alternatives to a stimulus, difficulty of encod- 
ng, and schema-plus-correction representation. Memo- 
2 & Cognition, 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 360-366- W. R: 
to suet (1962, 1966) has hypothesized than an S exposed 
shi Stimulus infers alternatives to it. Data are reviewed 

ich establish a close correlation between the number 
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of implicit alternatives to a stimulus and the difficulty of 
encoding that stimulus. This correlation provides a 
datum to be explained and suggests that the identifica- 
tion of specific implicit alternatives may provide clues to 
the encoding process. For dot patterns of a certain kind, 
it has been suggested that the rotations and reflections of 
a stimulus are its only alternatives, but a close examina- 
tion of certain data indicates that, for many of these 
patterns, the alternatives also include one or more other 
patterns which differ from the stimulus only in the 
position of a single dot and which locate that dot in a 
position where it is more predictable from the other dots. 
It is suggested that the one-dot-different alternatives 
represent schemas used in schema-plus-correction en- 
coding. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11391. Berch, Daniel B. & Israel, Michael. (U. New 
Mexico) Conditional discrimination learning in children 
as a function of number of conditional cues. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 717-718. 
—Presented 3 groups of 3rd graders a Lashley type 
conditional discrimination problem containing either 1, 
2, or 3 conditional cues. In support of a stimulus 
interaction hypothesis, data show that the greater the 
number of conditional cues the better the child’s 

erformance. 
i 11392. Blanchard, Edward B.; Young, Larry D.; Scott, 
Robert W. & Haynes, Mary R. (U. Mississippi, Medical 
Center) Differential effects of feedback and reinforce- 
ment in voluntary acceleration of human heart rate. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 
683-691.—Conducted 6 single-S experiments, with 6 
16-27 yr olds, in each of which, after a stable baseline 
was established, S was given 8 20-min trials on which he 
was to accelerate heart rate with no feedback. Next 24 
additional 20-min sessions were given on which S 
received binary feedback of heart rate; depending upon 
the experiment, reinforcement in the form of small 
amounts of money was also given or withdrawn in blocks 
of 8 sessions. Finally generalization was measured ina 
concluding block of 8 sessions. A significant instruction 
effect was found in 4 experiments. Further significant 
increases in heart rate were found in all 6 experiments 
when feedback was introduced. Although it was estab- 
lished experimentally that contingent presentation of 
money functioned as a reinforcer for a motor (barpress) 
response, its contingent presentation did not yield a 
consistent advantage in accelerating heart rate.—Journal 


abstract. 


L. E. (U. Colorado) Stimulus selec- 


previously selected stimuli in an attribute identification 
roblem. The more d 

fewer trials were required for problem solution. Ss were 
indifferent to marker valence (positive or negative) in 
disjunctive problems but showed 
for (the more informative) negative m r i 
ho Performance of Ss was correlated with their 


tendency to move markers from lesser to more informa- 


tive instances. An interpretation of results based on 
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individual differences in information processing activi- 
ties is suggested —Journal abstract. 

11394. Brehmer, Berndt; Kuylenstierna, Jan & 

Liljergren, Jan E. (U. Umea, Sweden) Effects of function 
form and cue validity on the subjects’ hypotheses in 
probabilistic inference tasks. Organizational Behavior & 
Human Performance, 1974(Jun), Vol. 11(3) 338-354. 
— Studied the effects of the form of the function relating 
criterion values to cue values and of the validity of the 
cue upon the Ss’ hypotheses in probabilistic inference 
tasks in a factorial experiment with 2 levels of cue 
validity and 4 function forms (positive linear, negative 
linear, inversely U-shaped, and U-shaped). 128 high- 
school and university students served as Ss. Results are 
consistent with an hypothesis sampling theory, and the 
relative frequencies of 4 basic hypotheses can be 
predicted from earlier results with respect to the relative 
strengths of those hypotheses. Results also show that the 
correlation between the hypotheses stated by the Ss and 
the rules extracted from their judgments by means of 
polynomial regression was higher for linear hypotheses 
than for nonlinear.—Journal abstract. 

11395. Bucher, Bradley & Davidson, Paul. (U. Western 
Ontario, London, Canada) Establishment and generali- 
zation of non-compliant responding in children. Canadi- 
an Journal of Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 28(1), 69-78. 
— Evaluated the performance of 3 nursery-school child- 
ren in a 2-option keypressing task. An instruction was 
given in each trial to respond on | of the keys, as 
designated by color or form cues. Several reinforcement 
schedules for compliance were presented. High rates of 
noncompliance were produced by contingencies favoring 
this choice. Noncompliant responding showed persistent 
generalization to new color and form cues and in the 
presence of a new E, even though contingencies did not 
favor generalization. Noncompliance also persisted for 
many sessions when contingencies were revised to favor 
compliance. Results have implications for the study of 
generalized imitation, generalized compliance, and the 
problem of noncompliance in problem children. (French 
summary)—Journal abstract. 

11396. Calef, Richard S.; Calef, Ruth A.; Buttermore, 
Grant & Thomas, Susan J. (West Virginia Wesleyan 
Coll.) Differential conditioning and contrast effects in 
humans. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(May), 

Vol. 3(5-A), 357-359.—Investigated positive discrimina- 
tion (S+) contrast effects as a function of the magnitude 
of reward in the negative discriminandum (S-), while 
attempting to alleviate ceiling effect and decision-time 
problems present in previous animal and human simulta- 
neous contrast studies. 30 undergraduates received 
differential reward conditioning for accurately tracing 
numbered-nonnumbered star patterns. 10 controls re- 
ceived only large reward in both discriminanda. Results 
replicate the findings of a previous animal study which 
attempted to control for ceiling and decision-time 
variables, in that an S-- contrast effect was found. The 
S+ contrast effect increased as the magnitude of reward 
in S- decreased. Results seem to support a perceptual 
analysis of contrast effects. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11397. Cohen, Ronald L. & Nilsson, Lars G. (Glendon 
Coll., York U., Toronto, Ontario, Canada) The effect of 
monetary reward and punishment on the repetition of 
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responses under open and closed task conditions, 
Quarterly Journal ` of Experimental ` Psychology, 
1974(May), Vol. 26(2), 177-188.—Gave 1 study and 2 
test trials on a list of paired associates to 80 undergradu- 
ate Ss. Critical responses on the Ist test were those which 
were rewarded or punished by gain or withdrawal of 
money. Between-Ss variables were (a) whether the 
critical responses on test 1 were right or wrong and (b) 
whether Ss were informed of the 2nd test before or after 
Test 1. On Test 2, Ss were asked to repeat their Test 1 
responses to the appropriate stimuli. When Ss were 
unaware that they would receive a 2nd test, rewarding a 
response on Test 1 increased its probability of repetition 
on Test 2; punishment had no significant effect. When Ss 
were aware that they would be tested again, the 
reward-punishment treatment had no effect. An expla- 
nation based on the law of effect is rejected in favor of a 
cognitive explanation, utilizing the total time hypothesis, 
—Journal abstract. 

11398. Corey, Jeffrey R. & Dorry, George W. (C. W, 
Post Coll., Long Island U.) A brief report on a modified 
slide viewer for fading visual stimuli. Journal of Applied 
Behavior Analysis, 1974(Sum), Vol. 7(2), 349.— Describes 
the mechanical modifications made on an inexpensive 
slide viewer that allows pictorial model visual stimuli to 
be faded out. The device was tested in a replication of J: 
R. Corey and J. Shamow's (see PA, Vol 49:5353) study 
of the effects of fading on oral reading performance, 
using 40 preschool children. 

11399. Cottrell, Nickolas B.; Rajecki, D. w. & Smith, 
Douglas U. (U. Iowa) The energizing effects of postdeci- 
sion dissonance upon performance of an irrelevant 
task. Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 93(1), 
81-92.—Studied whether cognitive dissonance produced 
by making a decision has the energizing effects upon the 
performance of an irrelevant task that are ascribed to the 
drive effects (D) in Hull-Spence theory. 40 female 
undergraduates ranked 12 consumer objects for their 
desirability. 20 Ss in the dissonance condition were then 
allowed to choose between objects they ranked 4th and 
5th. 20 Ss in the no dissonance ownership control 
condition were given the object they ranked 4th without 
making a decision. Then a 2nd E in an unrelate 
experiment administered a task that placed verbal habits 
of unequal strengths in competition with. each other. 
Finally, the Ist E obtained from the Ss a 2nd desirability 
ranking of the 12 objects. Relative to the no dissonance 
control condition, the postdecision dissonance condition 
(a) enhanced the emission of dominant responses on the 
irrelevant task and (b) produced dissonance-reduction 
by increasing the desirability of the chosen alternative 
and decreasing the desirability of the rejected alternative: 
—Journal abstract. 

11400. Croll, William L. (Carleton U. Ottawa 
Ontario, Canada) Some limitations on ) 
principle. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(May): 
Vol. 3(5-B), 375-376.—Argues that existing di 
that the Premack principle (which assumes Bez 
activity is ordered along a preference continuum 1 
that the sufficient condition for reinforcement 18 merely 
a difference in preference) is wrong in several regar c 
is stressed that (a) the sufficient condition for Tante ol 
ment is not a difference in preference, (b) magnitu 
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reinforcement is not an increasing function of the 

reference difference between the instrumental and 
contingent activities, and (c) preference cannot be 
adequately measured in terms of response probability. 
—Journal abstract. 

11401. Davies, Peter. (U. Bradford, England) Condi- 
tioned after-images: |. British Journal of Psychology, 
1974(May), Vol. 65(2), 191-204.—Describes 2 experi- 
ments in which a total of 26 human Ss were presented 
with brief illuminations of a structured target preceded 
by an auditory stimulus. Both experiments indicate that 
visual afterimages may be evoked, after such training, by 
the presentation of the auditory stimulus alone. Results 
are discussed in terms of related electrophysiological 
evidence from infrahuman Ss obtained in the course of 
cross-modality interaction studies, and the adequacy of 
purely peripheral explanations for visual afterimage 

henomena is questioned. (33 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11402. Depue, Richard A. & Fowles, Don C. (Southern 
Illinois U.) Conceptual ability, response interference, 
and arousal in withdrawn and active schizophrenics. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Aug), 
Vol. 42(4), 509-518.—Conducted 2 studies to assess 225 
female schizophrenics’ conceptual organization under 
conditions of low and high arousal and low and high 
response interference. Ss were classified as either active 
or withdrawn on Venables's Activity-Withdrawal scale. 
Arousal was manipulated by having Ss maintain grip 
pressure on a dynamometer. Besides revealing less ability 
of schizophrenics to benefit from increases in conceptual 
organization of input, results reveal important differ- 
ences between active and withdrawn schizophrenics. In 
addition to conceptual organization deficiencies, with- 
drawns exhibited response interference problems under 
standard conditions and showed trends indicating 
further deterioration of both conceptual organization 
and response interference with increased arousal. In 
contrast, actives showed neither severe response interfer- 
ence nor increased deterioration with increased arousal. 
One aspect of actives’ performance improved with 
heightened arousal, suggesting that these Ss function 
normally at a suboptimal level of arousal. (28 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11403. Deregowski, J. B. & Ellis, Diane. (U. Aber- 
deen, Scotland) Symmetry and discrimination learning. 
Acta Psychologica, 1974(Apr), Vol. 38(2), 81-91.—Exam- 
ined the hypothesis that the difficulties which Ss 
encounter while engaged in a traditional discrimination 
learning task may be seen as influenced by symmetry of 
individual stimuli as well as of arrangements of stimuli. 
The data obtained from 21 Zambian schoolchildren 
(mean age = 11.7 yrs) and 8 Scottish 4-5 yr olds in 2 
experiments, as well as published data, suggest that the 
nature of symmetry of an individual stimulus determines 
the probability that it will be correctly recalled. These 
Probabilities decrease as one moves from stimuli symme- 
trical about both the principal axes, to stimuli symmetri- 
cal about the vertical axis, to stimuli symmetrical about 
he horizontal axis, to skew symmetrical stimuli and, 
ee to random stimuli. The same data also suggest 

lat the confusion between 2 stimuli in an array changes 
Within the nature of symmetry of the array in à similar 


manner, the doubly symmetrical array being most and 
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the asymmetrical array least confusing, (23 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11404. Dimond, Stuart & Beaumont, Graham. (Uni- 
versity Coll., Cardiff, Wales) Hemisphere function and 
paired-associate learning. British Journal of Psychology, 
1974(May), Vol. 65(2), 275-278.— Projected stimuli for 
the paired-associate learning of digits and symbols to the 
left, right, or both cerebral hemispheres in undergradu- 
ates who were right-, left, or mixed-handed. It was 
found that the performance of non-right-handed Ss was 
superior. Presentation to the left or to both cerebral 
hemispheres resulted in performance superior to that 
Ge when stimuli were directed to the right hemi- 

ere. 

11405. Doise, Willem. (U. Geneva, School of Psychol- 
ogy & Educational Sciences, Switzerland) [The cognitive 
structuring of individual and collective decisions of 
adults and children.] (Fren) Revue de Psychologie et des 
Sciences de l'Education, 1973, Vol. 8(2), 133-146.—Re- 
cent research on collective polarization has shown that 
individual or collective judgments made after a discus- 
sion deviate systematically from the mean of the 
individual judgments made before the discussion. The 
hypothesis is explored that a cognitive Mee amer 
takes place during the interaction and that is is the 
source of this phenomenon. Results of an experiment on 
collective polarization, treated by factor analysis, show 
that a first dimension becomes more salient after a group 
discussion. 2 other experiments, in which the Ss were 10 
and 11 yr old children, confirmed the fact that groups 
usually go beyond the superficial level and introduce a 
more strict hierarchical order into the criteria used than 
individuals would. Consequently they arrive at a. better 
structuration of their judgments. This is true both for 
concrete material (esthetic preferences) and for verbally 
presented material with social meaning (vocational 
choice). (Flemish & English summaries) (18 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

11406. Doll, Theodore J. & Lapinski, Robert H. (State 
U. New York, Stony Brook) Context effects in speeded 
comprehension a recall of sentences. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(May), Vol. 3(5-A), 342-344. 
Examined the effects of 4 types of context on the 
sentence processing time and recall of 25 undergradu- 
ates. Results are consistent with J. D. Bransford and M. 
K. Johnson's view that thematic or referential contexts 
facilitate comprehension by helping S to gain access to 
relevant prior knowledge. Results also suggest that 
context can speed sentence processing without influenc- 
ing the semantic interpretation of the input.—Journal 
abstract. 

11407. Dornié, Stanislav; Bratfisch, Oswald & Larsson, 
Tore. Perceived difficulty in verbal learning. Reports 
U. Stockholm, 
1973, No. 41, 10 p-—Constructed 12 learning tasks 
consisting of 20 words each. The tasks differed in 
meaningfulness and in the number and closeness of 
associations. The tasks were presented auditorily to 13 
17-26 yr olds at a rate of 1 word/1.3 sec. Each task was 
repeated 7 times. After each presentation, Ss had to 
recall the words in the order of presentation. Following 
each recall, Ss gave their estimates of perceived difficulty 
using a magnitude estimation method with perceived 
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difficulty of the Ist trial serving as the standard. Results 
show perceived difficulty to be primarily related to 
performance, as measured by the number of correctly 
recalled words (r = .98), and secondarily related to the 
time per word in recall Ge, to the rate of the recall 
process). Inadequacy of a global concept of perceived 
difficulty is pointed out, and it is argued that perceived 
difficulty may be a mediated experience, affected by a 
number of factors. In tasks such as the present one, 
which do not require any pronounced effort and which 
enable S to perceive his output on a quantifiable 
continuum, perceived difficulty appears to be mediated 
by perceived performance.—Journal abstract. 

11408. Dornié, Stanislav; Sarnecki, Mikael & 
Svensson, Jan. Perceived difficulty, learning time and 
subjective certainty in a perceptual task. Reports from 
the Institute of Applied Psychology, U. Stockholm, 1973, 
No. 43, 10 p.—Constructed a series of 5-alternative 
forced-choice perceptual tasks. 21 17-18 yr olds were 
instructed to (a) identify the correct item, (b) indicate 
their degree of confidence in their choice, and (c) 
estimate the degree of (perceived) difficulty of the task. 
The main experimental variable was learning time (i.e., 
the time during which the Ss inspected the criterion items 
before they tried to identify them among the comparison 
items). The data show a close relationship between 
perceived difficulty, confidence, and performance, the 
correlation coefficients being somewhat higher for high- 
performance Ss than for low-performance ones. The 
results are in line with earlier findings indicating that 
perceived difficulty may be considered a mediated 
experience affected by a number of factors. In learning 
tasks such as the present one, the S receives no 
information feedback and is thus unable to perceive his 
output on a clearcut quantifiable continuum. Under 
these circumstances, subjective certainty appears to play 
an important role in the experience of difficulty. “Stress 
of time" seemed to be another essential factor contribut- 
ing to the increase in perceived difficulty. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11409. Drwal, Radoslaw L. (Maria Curie-Sklodowska 

U., Lublin, Poland) The influence of psychological 
stress upon creative thinking. Polish Psychological 
Bulletin, 1973, Vol. 4(2), 125-129.—Investigated the 
effect of psychological stress on the generation of ideas 
in divergent problem solving. The subjects (39 under- 
graduates) were administered 4 divergent thinking tests 
(alternate uses, story and figure interpretations, and 
block arrangements) in 2 situations: under stress and 
when relaxed (control). Performance on all tests was 
decreased from the stress induced by a threatening 
examination situation: the number of ideas (ideational 
fluency), the number of response categories (spontane- 
ous flexibility), and the percentage of original responses 
were all reduced. The projection of anxiety and of a 
sense of threat upon the content of the generated ideas 
was more frequent, while ideas of aggressive and asocial 
content were less frequent in the stress than in the 
relaxed condition.—Journal abstract. 

11410. Erickson, Raymond L. (U. New Hampshire) 
Effects of differential stimulus response isolation un- 
der two reading order conditions in paired-associate 
learning. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1974(Mar), 
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Vol. 28(1), 62-68.—Either the stimulus or the response of 
1 pair in an 8-pair list of 2-letter consonants was isolated 
by printing it in red. Lists were presented to 128 
undergraduates with a 2-2-1 time sequence either in the 
usual left-to-right reading order or in a right-to-left 
reading order. Both stimulus isolation and Tesponse 
isolation produced an effect, but the effect of stimulus 
isolation was greater (p < .001). There was no interac- 
tion between reading order and differential stimulus-res- 
ponse isolation, nor did reading order produce an effect 
on rate of learning nonisolated pairs. Results indicate 
that the advantage of stimulus over response isolation 
results from the functions of the isolated elements, 
stimulus and response, not from a reading habit artifact 
that reflects S's preference to read from left to right. 
(French summary)—Journal abstract. 

11411. Flowers, John H. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln) The 
effect of correlated linguistic dimensions on speeded 
classification of visually presented trigrams. Memory & 
Cognition, 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 372-378.—Conducted 2 
experiments with a total of 44 graduate and undergradu- 
ate students to examine the influence of word-nonword 
and consonant pronunciation on classification speed of 
trigrams in card-sorting tasks of 2 levels of complexity. 
In complex grouping tasks, which required the evalua- 
tion of more than 1 letter to classify each stimulus, 
sorting times were faster when the linguistic dimension 
was correlated with, rather than orthogonal to, the 
response categories. For tasks in which each stimulus 
could be classified on the basis of a single letter, no effect 
of the correlated vs orthogonal linguistic dimension was 
Observed, even when performance was degraded by 
visual noise. Results provide further evidence that, while 
linguistic properties of visual stimuli may influence 
classification time in complex tasks, they are of little 
importance in the performance of tasks requiring only 
the discrimination of a single visual feature. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11412. Gaines, Lawrence S. & Coursey, Robert D. 
(Maryland Psychiatric Research Center, Baltimore) 
Novelty-experiencing, internal scanning, and cognitive 
control. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 383, 
Pt. 1), 891-898.—Examined whether novelty-seeking is 
related to individual differences in verbal behavior and 
information processing in 135 undergraduates. Assess- 
ment was made of self-reported preferences for kinds 
(cognitions or sensations) and sources (internal or 
external) of varied stimulation (the Sensation-Seeking 
scale by M. Zuckerman et al), internal scanning (Willner 
Unusual Meanings Vocabulary Test), and interference 
proneness (Stroop Color-Word Test). It was hypothes- 
ized that internal-cognitizers would do more m 
scanning and that external-sensation seekers Me 
more interference prone. Relationships were In e 
predicted direction but were nonsignificant. Results 
Suggest a need for understanding the relationship 
between self-reported preference for novelty and man 
festations of novelty-production in behavior. (20 Te 
—Journal abstract. H 

11413. Gellatly, Angus R. & Gregg, Vernon ot 
(Birkbeck Coll., U. London, England) The effect of SP 
size on the latency to name words. Acta Psychologin S 
1974(Apr), Vol. 38(2), 93-98.—Attempted to determi 
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whether or not Ss’ verbal reaction time to name words is 
influenced by the number of possible word stimuli in a 
set, using 18 undergraduates. It was suggested that a 
discrepancy between the results of previous investigators 
was an artifact of the manner in which some of the data 
had been analyzed. Results indicate that set size does 
have a small but significant effect on reaction time to this 
task.—Journal abstract. 

11414. Ghatala, Elizabeth S. & Levin, Joel R. (Weber 
State Coll.) Discrimination learning as a function of 
differences in materials: A proposed explanation. 
Memory & Cognition, 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 395-400. 
—Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 180 6th 
graders, the results of which afford an explanation for 
the consistent, but not always statistically significant, 
pattern showing superior verbal discrimination learning 
performance for low- as compared to high-frequency 
words. In a frequency judgment task, it was found that 
relative to high-frequency words, low-frequency words 
for which Ss knew the meanings produced apparent 
frequency measures consistent with superior verbal 
discrimination learning, while low-frequency words that 
were unknown to the Ss did not. These results, taken 
together with those based on comparisons of pictures 
and high-frequency words, lend themselves to a modified 
Weber's law interpretation of stimulus material differ- 
ences in discrimination learning.—Journal abstract. 

11415. Gibbon, John; Berryman, Robert & Thompson, 
Robert L. (New York State Psychiatric Inst., New York) 
Contingency spaces and measures in classical and 
instrumental conditioning. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 21(3), 585-605. 
—Analyzes the contingency between conditional and 
unconditional stimuli in classical conditioning para- 
digms, and between responses and consequences in 
instrumental conditioning paradigms. Results are repre- 
sented in 2- and 3-dimensional spaces in which points 
correspond to procedures, or to procedures and out- 
comes. Traditional statistical and psychological meas- 
ures of association are applied to data in classical 
conditioning. Root mean square contingency, 9 is 
proposed as a measure of contingency characterizing 
classical conditioning effects at asymptote. In instrumen- 
tal training procedures, traditional measures of associa- 
tion are inappropriate, since 1 degree of freedom—res- 
ponse probability—is yielded to the S. Further analysis 
of instrumental contingencies yields a surprising result. 
The well-established “matching law” in free-operant 
Concurrent schedules subsumes the “probability match- 
ing” finding of mathematical learning theory, and both 
are equivalent to zero contingency between responses 
and consequences. (71 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11416. Gilhooly, K. J. (Kings Coll, Aberdeen, 
Scotland) Response times and inspection times in n- 
Value concept learning. Acta Psychologica, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 38(2), 99-115.—Describes an hypothesis develop- 
et (HD) model for concept learning with n values per 

Imension. On the basis of the HD model it was 
Predicted that response times (RTs) would increase, 
While inspection times (ITs) on errors would decrease 
a ITs on corrects would increase as the number of 
e ues per dimension (v) increased. It was also predicted 
at RTs and ITs would be positively correlated on 
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correct trials but negatively correlated on errors. These 
predictions were tested by running an experiment with 3 
levels of v (2, 4, and 6) in which RTs, ITs, and 
success-error results were recorded. Ss were 48 under- 
graduates. There was no systematic ordering of latencies 
over levels of y. Evidence supporting the prediction of 
positive RT-IT correlations on corrects was obtained, 
but the prediction of negative RT-IT correlations on 
errors was not upheld. In all conditions, significant 
effects of errors and corrects on RTs and ITs were 
observed, and RTs and ITs declined before solution to 
presolution asymptotes and after the last error to 
postsolution asymptotes. It is suggested that the overall 
pattern of the latency results might be accommodated by 
a multiple hypothesis testing model.—Journal abstract. 

11417. Glassman, Robert B. (Lake Forest Coll.) 
Selection processes in living systems: Role in cognitive 
construction and recovery from brain damage. Behavior- 
al Science, 1974(May), Vol. 19(3), 149-165.— Discusses 
the importance of the concept of organization and the 
need to seek reasons for instances of organization while 
avoiding accidental, implicit appeals to homunculi. The 
concept of selection is seen as the only alternative way to 
explain the behavior of complex systems whose proper- 
ties are manifest only when their parts interact without 
seeking these properties, homunculi, self-contained in the 
parts. These systems are considered to have developed 
an internal ecology of vicarious selectors within which 
new adaptations can be worked out, remote from 
environmental exigencies. The structures show self-main- 
tenance properties involving functional autonomy and 
spontaneous activity which, in individual organisms, 
range from global, motivational, and emotional pro- 
grams to well-articulated skills suited to very specific 
stimulus inputs. It is proposed that these considerations 
are relevant to the understanding of stimulus-seeking, 
including humor, imprinting, and the similarities be- 
tween perception and thi ing. The phenomenon of 
recovery from brain dana is discussed at length. It is 
reasoned that evolution of the brain, ongoing mainte- 
nance of order in the brain, and recovery must depend 
on selection processes rather than on homunculi, and 
that the concept of functional projection provides a more 
explicit, useful alternative to those of localization, 
redundancy, and distribution of function in the brain. 
(84 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11418. Graham, William K. & Dillon, Peter C. (San 
Diego State U.) Creative supergroups: Group perform- 
ance as a function of individual performance on 
brainstorming tasks. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 93(1), 101-105.—Investigated the relia- 
bility of individual brainstorming performance and the 
relative productivity of groups comprised of high 
("supergroups") vs low individual performers. Over a 6- 
wk period, and across 5 different problems, the reliability 
coefficient for individual brainstorming performance 


was .54. Supergroups were significantly more productive 
than groups comprised 


of low individual performers. 
Moreover, the mean number of ideas produced by the 
supergroups was substantially higher than the means 
obtained in 3 prior studies which used the same 
brainstorming problem. It is concluded that group 
performance can be markedly improved by selecting 
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members on the basis of their ability to work alone on 
productive thinking problems.—Journal abstract. 

11419. Gregson, R. A. (U. Canterbury, Christchurch, 
New Zealand) Similarity judgments modified by feed- 
back. Acta Psychologica, 1974(Apr), Vol. 38(2), 117-129. 
— Reports 3 experiments with a total of 76 undergradu- 
ates in which numerical similarity judgments of pairs of 
figures were modified by giving Ss correct judgments as 
feedback. The number of learning trials and test trials 
differed over the 3 experiments, but results were 
consistent and show slight modification of judgments; 
inter-S variance about the nominated correct responses 
was reduced by feedback. Implications for cognitive and 
scaling theories are noted.—Journal abstract. 

11420. Hall, Douglas C. (American Inst. for Research, 
Palo Alto, Calif.) Eye fixation and spatial organization in 
imagery. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(May), 
Vol. 3(5-A), 335-337.—Presented a spatially organized 
stimulus consisting of 12 geometric shapes to 10 paid 
undergraduates. During recall, either Ss’ eye fixations 
were allowed to be appropriate to an image of the 
stimulus or Ss had to fixate 1 spatial position. The 
number of stimulus elements recalled and the latency of 
the recall were measured. Results indicate that fixating 1 
spatial position tended to disrupt the process of imaging 
spatial organization, compared to allowing appropriate 
scanning during recall.—Journal abstract. 

11421. Harris, David R., et al. Probability learning 
with four event classes of schematic stimuli. Canadian 
Journal of Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 28(2), 131—148. 
—Describes 2 experiments with a total of 80 college 
students in which classification performance was ex- 
plored using distorted patterns within a sequentially 
dependent temporal context. Visual stimuli representing 
4 prototype classes were used. All Ss classified patterns 
by identifying each with 1 of 4 prototypes, and rated the 
similarity of each pattern to the prototypes. In addition, 
Ss in 2 groups predicted which pattern would occur next 
and indicated their confidence in that prediction. 
Stimulus classes were arranged so that there were 
sequential dependencies to be learned. Results indicate 
that both classification and prediction performance 
improved with sequence redundancy. Prediction per- 
formance improved during training, demonstrating that 
probability learning can occur even when the S is dealing 
with distorted patterns. Moreover, sequential dependen- 

cies in the stimulus sequence facilitated Ss' accurate 
classification of the patterns. (French summary) (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
11422. Hata, Yoshiko. (Osaka U. of Education, Japan) 
[A study of the effect of verbal labelling in concept 
learning: L About the familiarity to label, the compati- 
bility of label and the stimulus dimension to be 
labelled.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, 1972(Mar), Vol. 20(1), 22-31.—Studied the effect of 
verbal labeling on concept identification. Ss were 90 2nd 
and 80 3rd graders. In Exp I, familiar and unfamiliar 
words were compared as to their effects on associative 
learning of nonsense figures. In Exp II, the effect of 
compatibility between sensory impressions and stimulus 
features was studied using different stimulus colors and 
shapes. Analysis of variance showed that in both 
experiments results were not significant. It is concluded, 
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however, that familiarity of labels, relevance of stimulus 
dimensions, and compatibility between labels and figures 
tend to accelerate the speed of learning.—English 
summary. 

11423. Henderson, Leslie. (U. Reading, England) A 
word superiority effect without orthographic assist- 
ance. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(May), Vol. 26(2), 301—311.—In a binary classifica- 
tion task with 9 paid undergraduate Ss meaningful but 
unpronounceable letter strings were compared faster 
than meaningless strings. This effect obtained when only 
1 member of a pair was meaningful, and it increased with 
number of letters. Results suggest that analysis proceeds 
in parallel at various levels of the processing hierarchy 
with interaction between semantic and graphemic 
processes. (31 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11424. Himelstein, Howard C. & Greenberg, Gary. 
(Wichita State U.) The effect of increasing reading rate 
on comprehension. Journal of Psychology, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 86(2), 251-259.—Employed operant conditioning 
techniques to increase the reading rates of 10 psychology 
students, who had been matched for reading rate and 
comprehension with 10 control Ss, as a means of 
determining the effect on comprehension of a reading 
rate increase. While a significant difference in reading 
rate occurred between the groups, there was no such 
difference in the comprehension scores, which remained 
essentially unchanged for both groups. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11425. Imam, Afzal. (U. Karachi, Pakistan) Incidental 
learning: IV. A function of field dependence. Pakistan 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 6(3-4), 7-23. 
—Administered the rod-and-frame test to 21 male Ss to 
measure field dependency. Incidental learning was 
indicated by syllable-form pairings. Each of 10 nonsense 
syllables was enclosed in 1 of 10 geometric forms 
determined randomly. A recognition test was used to 
derive the incidental score in which an S was to pair 
correctly each nonsense syllable with its associated form. 
The central score was based on the number of nonsense 
syllables correctly recalled. Additionally, intelligence test 
scores were obtained for each S. Intercorrelations 
between various scores showed only one significant 
relationship, i.e., that between field dependency and 
central scores. Field dependency was not related to 
incidental learning or intelligence scores. The signifi- 
cance of the findings is discussed and related to other 
studies in the same area. (20 ref)—M. Akhtar. 3 

11426. Imam, Afzal. (U. Karachi, Pakistan) Serial 
position effect in incidental learning. Pakistan Journal d 
Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 6(3-4), 45-63.—Studied the 
serial position curves for incidental learning. Ss were 3 
males and 305 females in childhood, adolescent, adult, 
and older age groups with a total range of 7-83 yrs, ie 
a number of educational and occupational sources i 
total sample is thus considered to be representative © m 
general population. All age groups were matched fo! 
intelligence. The task was 10 nonsense syllables printe 
on different colored backgrounds; syllable-color pairin 
was randomly determined. In the recognition test the ^ 
was asked to put each meaningless word on the color E 1 
which it previously appeared. The number of D 
matchings was computed for syllables occupying di 
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ent serial positions. For each age group and for both 
sexes the Ist position in the list was most favored, 
followed by positions 6 and 7; position 10, the last one, 
was not favored at all.—M. Akhtar. 

11427. Ingison, Linda J. (U. Wisconsin, Research & 
Development Center for Cognitive Learning, Madison) 
Effects of rule pretraining on rule effects in an attribute 
identification task. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1974(May), Vol. 3(5-A), 355-357.—Examined rule learn- 
training or familiarization as a means of 
reducing attribute identification (AI) rule effects. 16 
groups of 3 undergraduates each were trained on 0, 2, 4, 
or 8 RL problems based on the conjunctive, disjunctive, 
conditional, or biconditional rules prior to transfer to an 
AI task based on the same rule. Contrary to predictions, 
level of pretraining failed to interact with rule difficulty 
in Al (p < .25), while the main effect of Rule obtained 
significance (p < .01). Implications of these findings for 
research conceived within a model postulating independ- 
ent processes for the RL and AI components of concept 
learning tasks are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

11428. Izawa, Chizuko. (Tulane U.) Retention interval 
hypothesis and list lengths: Comparison of anticipation 
and study-test procedures. Canadian Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1974(Jun), Vol. 28(2) 214-224.—Notes that a 
puzzling inconclusiveness has prevailed in the compari- 
son of anticipation and study (reinforcement)-test (RT) 
procedures in verbal learning. To help to resolve this, the 
present study elaborated the retention interval hypothe- 
sis, applicable to both paired-associate and verbal 
discrimination learning. Ss were 115 undergraduates. 
Theoretical and empirical specifications for the effects of 
the list length (n) factor were supported: n determined 
the superiority or non-difference for the study-test 
method compared to the anticipation method. Perform- 
ance differences between the 2 methods were significant 
when the list length was intermediate, but were insignifi- 
cant when it was either too short or too long, where 
learning was, respectively, either too easy or too difficult. 
(French summary) (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11429. Kahan, James P. & Rapoport, Amnon. (U. 
Southern California) Decisions of timing in bipolarized 
conflict situations with complete information. Acía 
Psychologica, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3), 183-203.—Games of 
timing constitute a subclass of 2-person, constant-sum, 
infinite games, where the problem facing each player 1s 
not what action to take, but rather when he should take 
action. The theoretical structure of games of timing with 
complete information and equal accuracy functions 1s 
described. An experimental paradigm of such games 1S 
Presented by a computer-controlled 2-person infinite 
game that simulates the Western-style duel. 10 pairs of 
male undergraduates participated in 3 sessions each in à 
duel experiment. Each pair played 420 duels in which 
both. players had the same accuracy function, but the 
Starting number of bullets available to each player in the 
dyad was varied systematically. Results are analyzed an: 
discussed in terms of variables that relate to predictions 
arising from the mathematical theory of duels. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. d 
s .11430. Kikuchi, Reiji. (Tohoku U., Coll. of Medical 

ciences, Faculty of General Education, Sendai, Japan) 
Acquisition of secondary reinforcing properties through 
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observation. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1973, Vol. 
32(1-4), 29-37.—Conducted a pilot study with 30 5-yr- 
old Ss to test the hypothesis that a previously neutral 
stimulus can become a secondary reinforcer through 
mere observation of the association between that 
stimulus and primary reinforcement. Ss observed several 
times an adult model or demonstrator receive rewards by 
inserting a pasteboard token into an automat-like 
apparatus. After such vicarious associations. between 
tokens and rewards the Ss showed significant preferences 
for the pasteboard tokens, supporting the hypothesis. 
The generality of the finding is discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

11431. King, David R. & Greeno, James G. (U. 
Michigan) Invariance of inference time when informa- 
tion was presented in different linguistic formats. 
Memory & Cognition, 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 233-235.—36 
paid Ss read paragraphs varying in syntactic complexity, 
contiguity of information that was conceptually related, 
and amount of information relating to quantitative 
variables. Paragraphs were presented too briefly to allow 
full reading in many cases. In questions requiring use of 
the quantitative information, proportion of correct 
responses was influenced by syntax, contiguity, and 
number of variables from the paragraph. Neither syntax 
nor contiguity influenced latency of correct answers, 
while number of variables, a factor affecting complexity 
of the process of answering, did influence correct 
response latency. Findings confirm and extend earlier 
results by W. Kintsch ‘and D. Monk (see PA, Vol 
48:10361) and give further support to the proposition 
that assimilation of information in linguistic input 
involves storing the semantic content of the message. 


arouses a maximal conceptual conflict and it 
motivation; (b) information processing ability is positive- 
ly related to conceptual conflict; and c) processing 
ability is therefore also related to cognitive motivation. 
Objective uncertainty was manipulated by the number of 
alternatives. Conceptual conflict as perceived by Ss was 
measured by à T-point. scale. The index of cognitive 
motivation was the measure of retention of the given 
information. Results verified all the proposed hypothes- 
. (English summar )—S. Choe. 
e CS Koenig, Frederick & Seaman, Jerrol. (T ulane 
UJ Vigilance and justification as explanations of 
gnition. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 93(1), 15-80.—Administered a modifica- 
tion of the Grid form of the Role Construct Repertory 
Test, a measure of cognitive complexity, to 146 under- 
aduates who were then asked to rate 4 persons with 
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tion. Both the feeling of threat and the need for 

justification were related to the tendency of Ss to 

perceive negative persons more complexly than positive 
rsons.—Journal abstract. 

11434. Kuhura, Keiko. (Kunitachi Music Coll., Tokyo, 

Japan) [Equivalence in verbatim memory: Learning of 
past forms of English verbs.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 20(1), 15-21. 
—Studied transfer effect of previously given equivalent 
information on learning new English words. 93 8th 
graders, assigned to experimental and control groups 
were exposed to 4 lists of verbs of present and past 
tenses. The rule for changing the tense of a composite 
verb was given only to the experimental group. These Ss 
performed significantly better (p < .05) when there was 
correspondence between previously learned basic verbs 
and newly presented composite verbs. Results indicate 
that equivalence established between previously learned 
tasks and new learning tasks facilitates the new learning. 
(English summary)—S. Choe. 

11435. Kulhavy, Raymond W. & Heinen, James R. 
(Arizona State U.) Imaginal attributes in learning 
sentence-embedded noun pairs. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 487-490.—168 undergraduates 
learned 10 pairs of sententially embedded nouns. The 
sentences presented the nouns in either a positive 
interactive, negative interactive, or noninteractive con- 
text. Ss saw the sentences in either a bizarre or 
nonbizarre form. Noun vividness, defined as the pres- 
ence or absence of a color adjective, was varied as a 
within-S factor. Ss learned significantly more nonbizarre 
pairs, and the nonbizarre groups significantly outper- 
formed a standard paired-associate control group. There 
were no effects for the type of interaction or vividness. 
Results are discussed in terms of encoding difficulty and 
selective attentional processes during learning.—Journal 
abstract. 

11436. Lippmann, Marcia Z. (Western Washington 

State Coll.) Enactive imagery in paired-associate learn- 
ing. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 385-390. 
—Conducted 3 experiments with a total of 151 under- 
graduates to study the effects of enactive imagery (EI) on 
associative learning. In Exp I groups of Ss rated 226 
verbs on EI and frequency. In Exp II and III Ss learned 
a 24- and a 16-item list, respectively. The lists consisted 
of the 4 possible stimulus-response combinations of high 
(H) and low (L) EI verb pairs: H-H, H-L, L-H, L-L. In 
both experiments, EI was a significant factor on the 
stimulus side, performance being superior when the 
stimulus was of high EI. In Exp III the Response EI 
main effect and the Stimulus X Response EI interac- 
tion were also significant. Results indicate that like the 
imagery evoked by nouns, the EI evoked by verbs 
facilitates learning.—Journal abstract. 

11437. López, Mike & Young, Robert K. (U. Texas, 
Austin) The linguistic interdependence of bilinguals. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
102(6), 981-983.—64 Spanish-English bilingual high 


school students were Ist familiarized on a list composed. 


of Spanish or English words. Next they learned a 
Spanish or an English list consisting of words that were 
the same as (or translated) or different from those in the 
familiarization list. Familiarization effects were uniform 
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both between and within languages in that the amount of 
positive transfer obtained was the same for all groups. 
Data are interpreted as being supportive of the language 
interdependence hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 

11438. Mann, J. W. (U. Witwatersrand, Johannes- 
burg, South Africa) Repeated misdirection in a puzzle. 
South African Journal of Psychology, 1974, Vol. 4, 44-51. 
—Notes that, when asked in a puzzle to give the 
pronunciation of the word for the white of an egg, people 
are supposed to be misdirected towards a mistaken yoke 
response by references to folk and polk. Claimed to be 
effective and recommended for use in demonstrating set, 
the puzzle has been thought to involve the strengthening 
of a reinforced response by means of repetition. Errors 
made by 319 university students divided into 3 treatment 
groups receiving the puzzle or modifications of it show 
that the puzzle is effective but that repetition does not 
strengthen output of error and that, while error depends 
on material of the folk-polk kind, it does not do so 
entirely.—Journal abstract. 

11439. Matsubara, Nozomu. (Inst. of Statistical 
Mathematics, Tokyo, Japan) [Situational decision theo- 
ry L] Gapn) Proceedings of the Institute of Statistical 
Mathematics, 1973(Dec), Vol. 21(1), 23-36.—Cites the 
widely accepted belief that decision theory is not very 
useful in solving problems of the real world. The main 
source of such difficulty comes from the concept of the 
loss function based on laws of probability. It is argued, 
however, that the fundamental factor that influences 
human judgment of a loss is not a probability law but a 
human sentiment, or man's recognition of an actual 
situation. The main task of constructing a decision 
theory should be to describe how the characteristics of 
human behavior are influenced by value judgments in à 
given situation. In the present theory, the situational loss 
function is defined as L(oa) where L represents the 
operator, o an actual outcome, and a an action ina given 
situation. 4 situational strategies are discussed. (English 
summary)—S. Ashida. 

11440. Mazuryk, Gregory F. & Lockhart, Robert S. 
(U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Negative recency and 
levels of processing in free recall. Canadian Journal 0) 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 28(1), 114-123,—Compared 
initial and final free recall of 5-item lists for 4 different 
“processing activities”; during list presentation 3 
undergraduates either silently rehearsed, overtly Te- 
hearsed, generated rhymes, or generated verbal associ- 
ates. Whereas the 2 rehearsal conditions showed a 
marked superiority in immediate free recall, their final 
(delayed) recall was inferior to that of lists for which 
associates were generated. It appears that the negative 
recency effect commonly obtained in delayed recall sa 
consequence of processing strategies which maximize the 
recency effect in immediate recall. (French summary) ( 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

11441. McCall, James & Rae, Gordon. (Coll. of 
Education, Aberdeen, Scotland) Relative efficiency 9 
visual, auditory and combined modes of presentation in 
learning of paired-associates. Perceptual & Motor Ski i 
1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 955. 958.—Used 57 fma 
undergraduates in a 3-factor experimental design s 
investigate the effects of 3 methods of presentator 
(visual, auditory, or audiovisual), 2 levels of meaning! 
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ness, and number of learning trials on tl i 
paired-associates. A recall demo er aa E 
was used. Significant Method x Mee 5 
Meaningfulness X trials interactions were Ge 
The 3 main effects all produced significant differences. 
Data suggest that visual presentation was superio ee 
auditory which was, in turn, superior to a AN ex 
mode » epe abstract. e 
11442. Meyer, David E.; Schvaneveldt, R 
Ruddy, Margaret G. (Bell Lab., Muti En SEM 
Functions of graphemic and phonemic codes in visual 
word-recognition. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
2(2), 309-321 — Tested the hypothesis that printed words 
are recognized directly from visual representations 
and/or phonological representations obtained through 
phonemic recoding. Graphemic and phonemic relations 
were manipulated within various pairs of letter strings. 6 
technical employees and 6 high school students in S 
of 2 experiments classified the pairs as words or 
nonwords. Reaction times and error rates were relatively 
small for word pairs (e.g. bribe-tribe) that were both 
graphemically and phonemically similar. Graphemic 
similarity alone inhibited performance on other word 
pairs (e.g., couch-touch). These and other results suggest 
that phonological representations play a significant role 
in visual word recognition and that there is a dependence 
po puce phonemic-encoding operations. An 
g-bias model is propose i 
E abstract. ma ns 
. Moore, J. William; Berzonsky, Michael D. & 
ee T: Kies (Bucknell U.) Concept difficulty as a 
e ^ of the number and level of conceptualization of 
pa 4 SE attributes. Journal of Experimental Educa- 
Er ERE 42(3), 42-45.—Investipated the 
Ed pi ifficulty of (a) the number of defining 
A S, x ( ) the level of conceptualization (LC) of 
ee a attributes. 103 11th-grade students were 
T T Nea eae to 1 of 2 groups. Group 1 was tested 
DS a utes of each concept, the index of concept 
GE or Group 1 being the ability to identify 
GE embodying the attributes of the concepts. 
P E responded to a test on the concepts that had 
oat P E classified according to the information 
Gron Se Group 1. The index of concept difficulty for 
BE vie the ability to identify instances of the 
diftic Ane onclüsions were as follows: (a) concept 
concept was inversely proportional to the LC of the 
a foo (p < DI: (b) concept difficulty was 
Soen entially affected by the number of relevant 
re concept; and (c) the difficulty of a 
tie namb ncept was a function of the interaction of 
e Sonc Gi of defining attributes and the mean LC of 
1444. ind attributes (p < .01).—Journal. abstract. 
e mpower, Jeryl L. & Hammond, Kenneth R. 
task Ce Inst. of Behavioral Science) Entangled 
learning, Or ions: An impediment to interpersonal 
1974 (Tu) ea ona Behavior & Human Performance, 
of eae 11(3), 377-389.—Investigated the effects 
earning a task dimensions on interpersonal 
trained to ) in 16 undergraduate Ss. Each S was 
cue KEE 1 of 2 different judgment policies for a 2- 
in each pai ity learning task. Ss were then paired so that 
r S, had been trained to depend in a positive, 
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linear fashion u i 

S, had been pas hein TEAMS UE pib ang 
aes pend upon the cue S, ignored 

ignore the cue upon which S, depended ei: 
then worked together on a task in Wey ien 
required to reach a mutually MAT bl ed wc 
on 10 trials. For half of the pairs (Groun T m eg dien 
cues were highly sce et (+ Si " i "eei 
half (Group II) the cues were orthogonal ^ ps 
sonal-prediction task followed. IPL about the Othe ai 
measured by the correlation of one Ss judgme; us ith 
the other S's predictions of his [o sce ssi Wa 
cantly better for Group II (p < 001). Grouy free. 
in IPL disappeared after Group I had gu 7 Weg: 
task trials with orthogonal cues. Results e Wer 
that IPL is a function of the properties of the t. ged 
the Ss encounter, as well as of the pro) rtie pes 
cognitive system the Ss bring to d» t cud e 
abstract. E 
11445. Neumann, Paul G. (U. Colo: 
frequency model for the AP tng onc 
Memory & Cognition, Wuar, Vol. 2(2), 241-248. 
—Proposes, as an alternative to the prototype- lus- 
transformation model, an attribute frequency model. 3 
experiments were conducted with a total of 69 under- 
graduate Ss, in a J. J. Franks and J. D. Bransford (see 
PA, Vol 42:2149) visual-pattern paradigm, to test the 
model. Experimental conditions were designed in which 
the 2 models generated contrasting predictions, Applica- 
tion of the model to reported data obtained in other 
paradigms is illustrated and discussed.—Journal abstract. 
11446. Newby, Robert W. (U. Americas Puebla, 

Mexico) Effects of percentage occurrence of ‘response 
members and its method of presentation on verbal 
discrimination learning and transfer. Memory & Cogni- 
tion, 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 215-218.—Each of 144 
undergraduates learned 2 verbal discrimination (VD) 
lists for 6 trials. 2 levels of percentage occurrence of 
response members (ORM, 100% or 50%) were combined 
factorially with 2 methods of presentation and 3 transfer 
paradigms CI 4 Cel, Cl a). In Ist-list learning, with 
one method of presentation in the 50% ORM condition, 
the entire list was presented with only half the correct (C) 
items designated on each study trial, while in the 2nd 
method, only half the list was presented with all C items 
underlined. There were no 87%, between the 2 methods 


Vol 49:6032) findings. No effect was found for method 
of presentation, and no real significant effect of these 2 
variables was found in VD transfer. All results are 
interpreted in terms of the frequency theory of VD 
Jearning.—Journal abstract. 

11447. O'Dell, Stan. (Nova U., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.) 
Training parents in behavior modification: A review. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Jul), Vol. 81(7), 418-433. 
— Reviews 70 articles that employed behavior modifica- 


tion principles to assist parents in dealing with their 


children. Methods of producing behavior change in 
parents are emphasized. The applicability of this ap- 
proach in mental health, the historical development of 
such training, and the technological issues involved in 
carrying out parent training programs are considered. A 
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critique of the research and its adequacy in supporting 
such a technology and conclusions from the review are 
presented. (3 p ref)—Journal abstract. 

11448. Pizzamiglio, Luigi. (Catholic U. Rome, Inst. of 

Psychology, Italy) Handedness, ear-preference, and 
field-dependence. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 700-702.—Hypothesized a relationship 
between the degree of lateralization of different brain 
functions and cognitive differentiation. 50 normals, half 
right-handed and half ambilateral, were given 3 different 
measures of field-dependence. Right-handed Ss were 
more field-independent than the ambidextrous ones. A 
subgroup of strongly ear-preferent Ss in dichotic listen- 
ing were more field-independent than mixed-ear-prefer- 
ent Ss. 

11449. Postman, Leo. (U. California, Berkeley) Does 
imagery enhance long-term retention. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(May), Vol. 3(5-B), 385-387. 
—Notes that, in a recent series of experiments, I. Begg 
and R. Robertson (1973) found a direct relationship 
between the concreteness-imagery value of words and 
long-term retention. It is suggested that the procedures 
used to equate degree of learning for concrete and 
abstract words were faulty, and the conclusion that 
imagery facilitates retention is questioned.—Journal 
abstract. 

11450. Prokasy, William F.; Williams, William C.; 
Lee, William Y. & Kumpfer, Karol L. (U. Utah) Two- 
phase model analysis of the effects of interstimulus 
interval and masking task in human aversive classical 
conditioning. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 
206-210.—Manipulated 3 levels (.5, 1.0, and 2.0 sec) of 
interstimulus interval (ISI) and presence vs absence of a 
masking task in a human eyelid reflex conditioning 
situation with undergraduate Ss. Through the use of a 2- 
phase model of conditioning performance, it is conclud- 
ed that (a) increasing the ISI and introducing a masking 
task increased the duration of Phase 1; (b) as ISI 
increased, the amount of conditioning decreased; (c) the 
trial-by-trial rate of change in response probability 
increased as a function of ISI; and (d) the masking task 
reduced operator limits. It is also noted that the typical 
ISI function was composed of rate effects at short ISIs 
and conditioning limit effects at long ISIs and that the 
larger q at larger ISIs did not follow from a model of the 
stimulus trace hypothesis. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11451. Richardson, Jack & Hersh, Leonard R. (State 
U. New York, Binghamton) Response selection in 

paired-associate learning. Memory & Cognition, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 391-394.—Presented 127 under- 
graduate Ss with pairs of items on study cycles; on test 
Cycles Ss were presented the stimulus items and were 
required either to recall the correct response or to 
indicate the correct response from 3 alternatives. It was 
demonstrated that Ss who chose the correct responses 
from the alternatives tended to select from both stimulus 
and response compounds so that the association was 
between stimulus and response components. The amount 
of selection from the response compounds was compara- 
ble to that from the stimulus compounds.—Journal 
abstract. 
11452. Riechmann, Sheryl W. & Grasha, Anthony F. 
(U. Cincinnati, Inst. for Research & Training in Higher 
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Education) A rational approach to developing and 
assessing the construct validity of a Student Learning 
Style Scales instrument. Journal of Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 87(2), 213-223.—Developed the Grasha- 
Riechmann Student Learning Style Scales (GRSLSS) to 
assess 6 student learning styles: Independent, Depend- 
ent, Avoidant, Participant, Collaborative, and Competi- 
tive. A “rational approach” was used to develop the 
GRSLSS and evaluate its construct validity. The process 
included professional and student inputs in special 
procedures for selecting scale items and designing 
criterion items. The utility of this approach is considered 
and problems critiqued. Administration of the GRSLSS 
to 269 sophomore psychology students indicates that the 
rational approach yielded relatively high temporal 
reliability coefficients (range across scales was from .76 
to .83) and numerous meaningful correlations between 
criterion items and scale scores.—Journal abstract. 

11453. Robert, Michéle. (U. Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) [Vicarious learning in a free operant condition- 
ing situation.] (Fren) Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 28(2), 149-164.—Investigated the quanti- 
tative and qualitative effects of fixed-ratio (FR) and 
fixed-interval (FI) reinforcement schedules on a free 
operant behavior acquired in a vicarious learning 
situation. 84 medical students underwent the direct or 
vicarious conditioning session. Complete vicarious ac- 
quisition was obtained with the FR schedule. With the 
FI schedule, response rates were lower than those 
recorded in the nonvicarious situation, but the temporal 
distribution of responses was inadequate and the 
behavioral pause was too brief following presentation of 
reinforcing stimuli. Observation of the entire condition- 
ing session including the extinction phase did not lead to 
a more rapid extinction. It is suggested that the processes 
involved in the learning of the FR-controlled operant 
activity might be less complex and more immediately 
available to Ss, while in the FI condition the low 
perceptual saliency of relevant temporal factors might 
hinder the vicarious acquisition of the operant behavior. 
(25 ref)—English summary. 

11454. Rosen, Steven M. & Taub, Harvey B. (Staten 
Island Community Coll., City U. New York) Establish- 
ing validity of anagram verbalization. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 359-366.—Used B. J. 
Underwood’s (see PA, Vol 39:11459) false recognition 
procedure to validate the method of anagram verbaliza- 
tion. Overt anagram verbalizations collected from E 
undergraduates during an earlier study were E 
with varying frequency as sound stimuli to a 2nd sample 
of 29 undergraduates after the same anagrams were 
attempted covertly. Following the stimulus list, the 2n 
sample of Ss estimated the number of times each SE 
had been read. Frequency judgments of sounds E 
had occurred commonly among Ss in the previous stu d 
were significantly greater than judgments of Se d 
occurring only once in the Ist sample. It is conclu d 
that sounds which appeared frequently on an overt be 
also occurred covertly, inflating subsequent estimates i 
list occurrence. Findings are interpreted as validating 
method of anagram verbalization.—Journdt dB 

11455. Rosenbaum, David A. (Stanford U.) Rule 
in character classification: Are serial and 
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processing discrete? Memory & Cognition, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 2(2), 249-254.—Contrary to predictions of a 
stochastic self-terminating search model, choice reaction 
times were lower for rulebound positive sets than for 
nonrulebound positive sets when memory set sizes were 
varied and stimulus probabilities were held constant. 15 
paid undergraduates served as Ss. The result suggests 
that rule use and chunking, as opposed to probability 
alone, facilitate character classification. As a corollary, it 
is proposed that serial and parallel processing differ in 
degree rather than in kind. The extent to which the 
memory set has been chunked is the critical variable 
affecting Ss’ scanning practices. (54 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11456. Rosenthal, Ted L.; Kelley, John E. & White, 
Glenn M. (U. Arizona) Anchoring and relational 
judgments by young children and retardates. Memory & 
Cognition, 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 279-282.—In 5 experi- 
ments using as dimensions brightness, texture, facial 
happiness, height, and weight, 32 3.4-5.3 yr old nursery 
school children rendered bipolar judgments of stimuli 
intermediate in value between alternately given extreme 
anchors. Consistent relational shifts away from the 
anchors were found for all dimensions judged, and these 
effects proved virtually independent of Ss’ ages, the 
sequential orders of stimulus and anchor presentation, or 
the provision of overt visual memory props. Evidence of 
relational judgment within the narrower range of the test 
stimuli alone was also found. Essentially similar relation- 
al judgments were replicated in 5 other experiments with 
a sample of 32 severe adult mental retardates.—Journal 
abstract. 

11457. Scandura, Joseph M. (U. Pennsylvania) Role 


of higher order rules in problem solving. Journal of 


Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 102(6), 
984-99].—Conducted 4 experiments to explore reasons 
why some “problem-solvers” succeed on problems for 
which they have all of the necessary component skills, 
whereas others do not succeed. It was assumed that a 
major portion of problem-solving ability can be traced to 
the presence or absence of higher order rules which make 
it possible to generate solution procedures. Exp I, with 31 
5-9 yr olds, and Exp II, with 80 students in Grades 5-12, 
were designed to test a simple problem-solving mecha- 
nism by which lower and higher order rules interact. Exp 
I involved a composition higher order rule and Exp Il, a 
higher order generalization rule. Results were over 98% 
consistent with theoretical predictions concerning the 
behavior of individual Ss on specific problems. In Exp 
III and Exp IV the presence or absence of higher order 
rules was determined indirectly through testing, using A 
total of 37 students taking algebra or general math 
courses. The overall correct predictions were 85 and 92% 
Tespectively.—Journal abstract. 
1 11458. Scheerer, Eckart. (Ruhr U. Bochum, Psycho- 
EE Task requirement and 
emifield asymmetry in tachistoscopic partial report 
Po formance: Acta Psychologica, 1974(Apr), Vol. 382), 
h 1-147.—In a study with 40 undergraduates, it was 
ypothesized that the amount and direction of differ 
SS in tachistoscopic recognition accuracy for the right 
whi the léft visual hemifield depend on the degree to 
ich a partial report task requires exhaustive processing 
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of the test stimulus. Position curves for single-it 
were examined using 4 different tasks. In ne eier" 
Ss had to report a letter which was designated by a bar 
marker. In the number task, the position of the critical 
oe was indicated by the digits 1-8. In the letter task, 
e cue stimulus was a letter, and Ss were required to 
report its position in the test stimulus, In the alphabetic 
task, a report on the alphabetically Ist letter of the test 
stimulus was required. The tasks were designated to 
encourage either selective (arrow and number tasks) or 
exhaustive processing (letter and alphabetic tasks). 
Right-hemifield superiority was predicted for selective 
processing, and left-hemifield superiority for exhaustive 
processing. The predictions were confirmed for the arrow 
and alphabetic tasks. A complete account of the position 
curves in the number and letter tasks required à 
consideration of the effects of the semantic nature of the 
cue stimulus and/or the spatial arrangement of cue 
stimulus and test stimulus. It is conc uded that the 
processing operations underlying partial report are more 
complex than had been assumed previously. (28 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11459. Schmit, V. & Davis, R. (Human Factors 
Group, Farnborough, England) The role of hemispheric 
specialization in the analysis of Stroop stimuli. Acta 
Psychologica, 1974(Apr), Vol. 38(2), 149-158.—Previous 
work on the functions of the 2 cerebral hemispheres has 
suggested that whereas the nondominant hemisphere 
may only process information on a visual basis, the 
dominant hemisphere may process information both 
visually and in terms of verbal content. This would imply 
that if visual and verbal content were in conflict, 
processing in the dominant hemisphere may require 
resolution of the conflict, while processing in the 
nondominant hemisphere could be carried out on the 
basis of visual information alone, without interference 
from the verbal content. To investigate this possibility, 
stimuli from the Stroop Color-Word Test were presented 
in either the left or right visual field to male E epe 
undergraduates. It was predicted that (a) under instruc- 
tions “respond to color" signals presented to the 
dominant hemisphere would be responded to less readily 
than signals presented to the nondominant hemisphere, 
if the color and color-name are in conflict; and (b) under 
instructions "respond to name,” signals presented to 
either hemisphere should lead to confusion if color and 
color-name do not match, since whichever hemisphere 
the signals are presented to, verbal analysis could only 
take place in the dominant hemisphere. A manual 
button-pressing response was used to record the reaction 
times of Ss responding to Stroop color-words under the 2 
kinds of instruction. Results demonstrate differences 
between the 2 hemispheres in the time required to 
classify on the basis of color or color-name, and greater 
interference in the dominant hemisphere produced by 
incompatible color and color-name information. 
—Journal abstract. 

dts Seggie, J. L. (U. Newcastle, New South Wales, 
Australia The utilization of Piaget's binary Jop 

in learning. Journal of Behavioral 

Science, 1973, Vol. 16), 337-346.—An_analysis of 


conjunctive concepts bi on 2b us d 
Ga reveals that the relationship between individual 
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relevant stimuli and classification is one of implication: 
tautologous relationships exist between irrelevant stimuli 
and classification. In the case of conditional concepts 
analysis reveals the existence of 3 logical relationships: 
implications, disjunction (relevant stimuli), and tautolo- 
By (irrelevant stimuli). The ability of 125 army recruits to 
Utilize these relations in concept learning was studied 
under a 3 X 2 X 2 factorial design. 3 learning me- 
thods were employed: search procedure (SP) which 
allowed the Ss to find the logical relations prior to 
concept learning, rule learning (RL), and complete 
learning (CL). Conditional and conjunctive concepts 
were compared, as were 2 different methods of instruc- 
tions. The SP led to the most efficient concept learning 
and to parity of performance on the 2 types of concept. 
RL was more efficient than CL. The strategies employed 
during the SP were analyzed. When only 2 logical 
relations were involved (conjunctive concept) there was 
evidence of a search for simpler relations. This search for 
simplicity was less evidence when 3 logical relations were 
encountered (conditional concept).—Journal abstract. 

11461. Seymour, Philip H. (U. Dundee, Scotland) 
Generation of a pictorial code. Memory & Cognition, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 224-232.—Obtained direct meas- 
ures from 16 university students in Exp I and II of the 
time required to convert a picture or a sentence to a 
report of visualization or to a simple drawing. Latencies 
were faster for pictures than for sentences and were 
affected by the surface form of the sentence. In Exp III, 
10 high school seniors matched pictures or sentences 
against a test picture under conditions of simultaneous 
or successive presentation. “Yes” and “no” response 
times were affected by sentence form under both 
conditions, although the difference between sentence- 
picture and picture-picture comparisons was virtually 
eliminated under the successive condition. In Exp IV, 8 
adults held a sentence or picture in memory over a 1,500- 
msec interval at the end of which a test picture or an 

instruction to draw the design was presented. Construc- 
tion latencies were shorter in response to pictures than 
sentences, and there were effects of sentence form on 
verification time.—Journal abstract. 
11462. Shaffer, Ronald W. & Ellis, Henry C. (Western 
Washington State Coll.) An analysis of intersensory 
transfer of form. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 102(6), 948-953.—Examined the relative 
contributions of 4 sources of transfer in intersensory 
transfer between vision and touch, using 98 undergradu- 
ates as Ss. Following a training task in identifying 
visually presented polygons or histoforms, 6 groups 
learned to make a motor switching response to tactually 
presented polygons in a transfer task. Transfer perform- 
ance showed reliable evidence for the transfer of forward 
associations, minimal evidence for the transfer of 
stimulus learning, and no evidence for 2 types of 
nonspecific transfer. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11463. Sheehan, Peter W. & Lewis, Sue E. (U. 
Queensland, St. Lucia, Australia) Subjects' reports of 
confusion in consciousness and the arousal of imagery. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 
731-734.—Gave 6 groups of 15 undergraduates each 
varying information about recall procedures and tested 
them twice for learning of a list of either concrete or 
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abstract nouns. Results indicate that variation in Se 
expressed confusion was related to variation in the report 
of the incidence and vividness of the mental imagery that 
they aroused. Data are consistent with the notion that 
the arousal of imagery is facilitated by the occurrence of 
a conflict in consciousness, even when abstract material 
is being learned.—Journal abstract. 

11464. Simopoulos, V. (Illinois State Psychiatric Inst., 
Chicago) Hallucinations, conditioned responses and 
Gestalts: Psychophysiological parallels. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 1013-1014. 
—Suggests that hallucinations and conditioned respon- 
ses may be viewed as psychophysiological parallels, with 
similar underlying mechanisms which can be conceptual- 
ized in terms of either stimulus-response or Gestalt 
theories. 

11465. Slovic, Paul. (Oregon Research Inst., Eugene) 
Hypothesis testing in the learning of positive and 
negative linear functions. Organizational Behavior & 
Human Performance, 1974(Jun), Vol. 11(3), 368-376.—83 
and 54 paid undergraduates, respectively, in 2 experi- 
ments had to learn to predict a numerical criterion, Y, on 
the basis of a numerical cue, X. Exp I varied the 
algebraic sign of ry and cue-criterion compatibility 
(similarity) in an attempt to discover why Ss have 
difficulty learning to use cues that are negatively 
correlated with a criterion. Compatibility was the major 
determinant of learning. Exp II showed that learning of 
negative linear functions was hindered by the presence of 
intermediate values of X, which were associated with 
intermediate values of Y. Removal of these intermediate 
values made the negative linear function much easier to 
learn. Results are interpreted in terms of the Ss’ ability to 
test hypotheses about functional relationships.—Journal 
abstract. 

11466. Smalley, Neal S. (State University Coll. New 
York, Plattsburgh) Evaluating a rule against possible 
instances. British Journal of Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 
65(2), 293-304.—Describes a reasoning task in which Ss 
are given a sentence expressing a material implication 
and are asked to select those instances which would have 
to be examined in order to determine the truth or falsity 
of the sentence. A model is developed to describe the 
process of evaluating the sentence against possible 
instances. 2 sources of differences among Ss are 
incorporated into the model: differences in interpreta- 
tion of the sentence, and differences in interpretation © 
the reversibility of the stimulus cards which are the 
instances. This evaluation model is then combined with a 
model previously developed by P. C. Wason and P. N. 
Johnson-Laird (see PA, Vol 45:3492) to explain the 
process Ss employ to select the instances they believe 
must be examined. Predictions derived from the com- 
bined model were tested in an experiment with 
undergraduates which used an expanded version of a set 
of “therapeutic” procedures developed by Wason an 
Johnson-Laird. Ss were found to make initial selections 
and to modify their choices in ways consistent with the 
model’s predictions. Results are briefly discuss ue 
terms of the ambiguity of aspects of the task when the 
stimulus materials are arbitrary symbols without refer- 
ence to a realistic context.—Journal abstract. 
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11467. Stinessen, Leif. (U. Trondheim, Norway) 
Explicit and inexplicit guidance in problem solving and 
ability to state principles. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 515-518.—Studied problem solv- 
ing of 30 undergraduates who were given explicit verbal 
information and 20 who were given nonexplicit visual 
information before practice. When Ss were given explicit 
information, those who verbalized a principle after 
practice solved significantly more problems than those 
who did not verbalize a principle, while when Ss were 
given nonexplicit information, no difference was found 
with respect to number of problems solved between Ss 
who verbalized a principle and those who did not. 
—Journal abstract. 

11468. Terrace, H. S. (Columbia U.) On the nature of 
non-responding in discrimination learning with and 
without errors. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol. 22(1), 151-159.—8 undergradu- 
ates were able to earn money by operating a joystick in 
response to certain visual stimuli. Ss pulled the stick 
whenever a square appeared on the screen, but were not 
able to predict which responses would earn money. The 
stick had to be returned to its original position before a 
2nd response could be made; the tendency to push the 
stick in a direction opposite that required to respond was 
used as a measure of antagonistic responding. Ss 
received 5 sessions of nondifferential training, 7 sessions 
of discrimination training, and 3 nondifferential sessions. 
Findings suggest that discrimination learning with errors 
results in active responding incompatible with the 
reinforced response. Responding occurred only during 
the stimulus correlated with extinction. The frequency of 
active nonresponding was maximal shortly after the 
beginning of discrimination training and approached 
zero as the discrimination training continued. The 
magnitude of behavioral contrast was related directly to 
the frequency of active nonresponding, which appears to 
be motivated by the aversiveness of self-produced 
frustration. (19 ref}—L. Gorsey. 

11469. Thelen, Mark H.; Rehagen, Nicholas J. & 
Akamatsu, T. John . (U. Missouri) Model reward and 
imitation: The effect of the presence of the experimen- 
ter and the model rewarder. Journal of Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 87(2), 311-318.— To assess the effects of 
the presence of the E and/or model-rewarder (MR), à 
total of 130 children in Grades 1-3 observed a model 
emit specific sequences on a button-pressing task in 2 
experiments. Exp I used a 2 X 2 design involving the 
Presence-absence of the E-MR and model reward vs 
model no-consequences; Exp II used a 4 X 2 design 
with all possible combinations of presence-absence of 
the E and/or MR, and model reward vs model no- 
Consequences. It was found that model reward increased 
imitation only in the condition in which the E was 
Present and the MR was absent.—Journal abstract. 

S E. Vukelich, Ron & Hake, Don F. (Glassboro 
an e Coll.) Effects of the difference between self and 
: actor scores upon the audit responses that allow 
Um to these scores. Journal of the Experimental 
nalysis of Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol. 22(1), 617 1—Sug- 
nd that the difference between self and coactor scores 
$ zs Euer the size of the social-stimulus effect. 6 pairs 

e 11-15 yr olds matched-to-sample for points that 
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were exchangeable for money. During a session, match- 
ing-to-sample problems were distributed so that S's score 
was ahead, behind, or about even with his coactor's 
score. The even condition produced the largest social- 
stimulus effects Ge, the most audits that could not be 
attributed to nonsocial variables such as time or number 
of problems). The even condition may have produced the 
largest social-stimulus effects because it was the only 
condition where the major social reinforcer (being 
ahead) could be both present or absent and, consequent- 
ly, the even condition was the only one where audits had 
a discriminative function with respect to the presence of 
the major social reinforcer. (15 ref)—Journal abstract, 

11471. Wallace, William P. & Sawyer, Timothy I. (U. 
Nevada, Reno) Verbal discrimination reversal in a 
whole/part re-pairing transfer paradigm. Memory & 
Cognition, 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 367-371.—Employed 
whole-part transfer and re-pairing of rights and wrongs 
in a study of verbal discrimination reversal learning with 
120 undergraduate Ss. The whole-part and re-pairing 
procedures were used to create reversal conditions (0, 50, 
or 100% reversal) that were similar at the outset of 
reversal learning in that all correct alternatives on the 
reversal list were higher in situational frequency than 
their respective incorrect alternatives. Similarly, reversal 
lists were constructed that were similar in that all 
incorrect alternatives on the reversal list were higher in 
situational frequency than their respective correct alter- 
natives. Results are consistent with the existing literature 
on verbal discrimination reversal, as performance was 
impaired when items reversed functions (50 and 100% 
reversal), There was little evidence that uniform frequen- 
cy relations between rights and wrongs affected ease of 
reversal learning —Journal abstract. 

11472, Wandmacher, Jens & Vorberg, Dirk. (U. 
Konstanz, W. Germany) Application of the Bower and 
Trabasso theory to four-category concept learning with 
probabilistic feedback. Acta Psychologica, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 38(3), 215-233.—108 pole students learned 4- 
category conjunctive concept problems under 9 different 
conditions with the number of irrelevant dimensions and 
the percentage of correct feedback as independent 
variables. Concept identification performance could be 
adequately predicted by assuming that the 2 relevant 
dimensions defining the conjunctive problems were 
learned concurrently and independently. A generalized 
version of G. H. Bower and T. R. Trabasso’s 1964 theory 
of concept identification, encompassing a distinct re- 
sponse learning phase, was applied to the data. I: 
theory adequately described performance under condi- 
tions with consistently correct feedback. Several alterna- 
tive models for learning under misinformative feedback 
conditions are developed from the theory. Using parame- 
ter estimates from data under correct feedback condi- 
tions, these models predict performance under misinfor- 
mative feedback fairly well. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11473. Wardell, Douglas. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada) Note on factor analysis of cognitive a 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 383, E E 
Ti4.—Reanalyzed data originally gathered E pi k 
Gardner et al in 1959 to see whether improve faci of 
analytic procedures would improve the identification 


cognitive styles. Oblique Harris-Kaiser and Procrustes 
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transformations for each sex separately showed that the 
variables were factorially complex and interspersed so 
much that only 1 or 2 of the 6 styles could be identified. 

11474. Winnick, Wilma A. (Queens Coll., City U. New 
York) Note on experimental set and word recognition. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 
881-882.—Compared 2 methods for studying the effect 
of experimental set on word recognition in 32 undergrad- 
uates. After study of a set of incomplete sentences, 
thresholds for words which would complete the sen- 
tences were not significantly lower than for inappropri- 
ate words. However, a significant difference was found 
between such words when study of incomplete sentences 
alternated with threshold determinations. 

11475. Wood, David; Shotter, John & Godden, 
Duncan. (U. Nottingham, England) An investigation of 
the relationships between problem solving strategies, 
representation and memory. Quarterly Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 26(2), 252-251. 
— Conducted an experiment which attempted to show 
that while Ss may employ representational strategies 
when they first encounter a class of problems, they 
abandon such strategies as they gain experience with the 
problems. 160 undergraduates were asked to answer 
unexpected questions which were based on the informa- 
tion which they had just used to solve a problem. It was 
hypothesized that increasing experience with problems 
would be paralleled by a decreasing ability to answer 
unexpected questions. Results support the hypothesis 
and show that such effects were not attributable to a 
build-up in proactive interference. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11476. Yarmey, A. Daniel, (U. Guelph, Ontario, 
Canada) Effect of labelling-latency of pictures in 
associative learning of pictorial representations and 
their word labels. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 28(1), 15-23.—Investigated whether the 
ease of naming pictorial representations facilitates the 
paired-associate learning of pictures and nouns. The 
stimuli which consisted of 8 pairs each of picture- 
pictures, picture-nouns, noun-pictures, and noun-nouns 
were presented to 46 undergraduates. Within each of 
these combinations, short- and long-label latencies were 
manipulated on both sides of the pairs. Pictures were 
superior to words as stimulus items and words were 
recalled more easily than pictures as response items. 
Short latency response items were superior to long 

latency responses, but no main effect for latency was 
obtained on the stimulus side. Findings support the 
conceptual peg hypothesis. Data also indicate that ease 
of labelling pictures does facilitate associative learning 
but that this effect is dependent on practice. (French 
summary)—Journal abstract. 

11477. Zeiler, Michael D. (Emory U.) Simultaneous 
discriminations: Two separate types of control. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 102(6), 
941—947.—Gave 4 different learning conditions and a 
series of transfer tests to 16 normal 5-6 yr olds and 6 
female retarded adults to determine which stimulus 
aspect controlled performance in a simultaneous dis- 
crimination. An adequate description of the discrimina- 
tion performance entailed the recognition that different 
individuals displayed equal accuracy but were not 
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controlled by the same stimulus aspect. 8 of the Ss 
responded on the basis of stimulus relationships, but the 
other 14 Ss were not sensitive to those aspects of the 
stimuli. One S was controlled by irrelevant stimulus 
properties; the others demonstrated that choices depend- 
ed on the size differences among the stimuli of each 3- 
member set and the differences between the learning and 
the transfer sets. A model proposed to explain these 
performances was able to describe the probability of 
responding in each S. Ss showed 2 types of control, 1 
characterized by sensitivity to stimulus relations and the 
other described by the model.—Journal abstract. 


Attention & Memory 


11478. Begg, Ian & Wickelgren, Wayne A. (McMaster 
U., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Retention functions for 
syntactic and lexical vs semantic information in sen- 
tence recognition memory. Memory & Cognition, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 353-359.—In a continuous recogni- 
tion memory design, 7 paid university students judged 
whether each sentence was identical in form and 
meaning to some previously presented sentence, then 
judged whether the sentence was identical in meaning 
irrespective of form, and, finally, rated the likelihood of 
recognizing the sentence if it was presented an hour later 
(memorability). Ss were given sentences that were new, 
identical to, or paraphrased from some previously 
presented sentence, at delays ranging from 0 sec to 2 hrs. 
Long-term memory for both semantic information and 
syntactic-lexical information decayed according to the 
same exponential-power retention function previously 
found to be characteristic of the decay of simpler verbal 
materials (nonsense items, letters, digits, words, and 
word pairs) Semantic memory primarily differed from 
syntactic-lexical memory in that the semantic informa- 
tion had a far higher degree of learning, but the decay 
rate for parecen information was also approxi- 
mately 5075 greater than the decay rate for semantic 
information.—Journal abstract. 

11479. Bellezza, Francis S. & Hofstetter, Gregory P. 
(Ohio U.) Isolation, serial position, and rehearsal in free 
recall. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(May), 
Vol. 3(5-A), 362-364.—Hypothesized that, if the superior 
recall of isolated, high-priority items is the result o 
selective rehearsal, then recall of these items will depend 
on both serial position and retention interval in à single- 
trial free-recall task. 64 undergraduates were each given 
presentation times of 2 sec/item and 5 sec/item. 
Predictions made from the selective-rehearsal hypothesis 
were supported. With both presentation times, recall of 
words adjacent to the recalled isolated words was poorer 
than corresponding control words.—Journal abstract. ` 

11480. Butler, Brian. (Queen's U., Kingston, Ontario 
Canada) The limits of selective attention in tachisto- 
scopic recognition. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 28(2), 199-213.—Investigated selective 
attention in tachistoscopic recognition in 3 experiments 
with a total of 74 undergraduates, using 2 rows of items 
with partial report cues presented at various EC, : 
before, during, or after the display. The processing of by 


nonattended or nonreported row was monitore! d 
varying the category of items in that row, 1n order 
ttended items, © 


approximation to English of the nona! 
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the degree to which nonattended items resembled 
attended items. Results demonstrate selective attention 
but show that some degree of processing must precede 
the point of selection. (French summary) (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11481. Carter, John F. & Carrier, Carol. (Syracuse U.) 
The role of selected organizational variables in learning 
from written instruction. U.S. Navy Personnel Research 
& Development Center Technical Report, 1974(May), No. 
74-31, 55 p.—Conducted 2 experiments which investigat- 
ed the recall of text with different organizational 
schemes, read differing numbers of times by high- and 
low-verbal-ability trainees. Using free recall immediately 
after reading, 144 undergraduates in Exp I showed very 
little effect from organizational variables; Ss were able to 
subjectively organize material even when presented 
illogically. 3 rapid readings of the material rather than a 
single longer exposure was superior. High-verbal-ability 
Ss recalled more and were better able to recall the 
categories into which the textual material fell. In Exp II 
the organizational factor was increased in strength, 84 
additional Ss read the passage either 1 or 3 times but 
with total time not controlled, and free and cued recall 
were measured. Under these conditions, the organiza- 
tional factor exerted a significant influence on cued 
recall, but only when the passage was read 3 times. 
Inferences for educational practice and research are 
suggested from the results. (59 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11482. Cole, Ronald A.; Sales, Bruce D. & Haber, 
Ralph N. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Mechanisms 
of aural encoding: VII. Differences in consonant and 
vowel recall in a Peterson and Peterson short-term 
memory paradigm. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
2(2), 211-214.—30 paid student Ss either saw or heard 
lists of 3 syllables which differed by their initial 
consonant phoneme or their final vowel phoneme. After 
5 or 15 sec of mental arithmetic, Ss were required to 
recall the syllables. Following auditory presentation, 
vowels were recalled more accurately than consonants in 
all serial positions and at both delays. In addition, 
spoken consonants and vowels showed primacy and 
recency effects. Following visual presentation, conso- 
nants and vowels were recalled with equal accuracy at 
both delays, and no recency effects were observed. Data 
Suggest that superior recall of vowels over consonants 
Tesults from differential decay of these stimuli in an 
acoustic storage. Results are consistent with previous 
experiments showing that, during serial recall, the final 
Vowels in a sequence are recalled more accurately than 
the final consonants.—Journal abstract. 

11483. Craik, Fergus I. & Kirsner, Kim. (U. Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) The effect of speaker's voice on word 
recognition. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
&» 1974(May), Vol. 26(2), 274-284.—Although it IS 
generally believed that the representational characteris- 
tics of verbal stimuli (typescript or speaker's voice, for 
example) persist for a very brief time in sensory memory, 
Some recent studies suggest that such characteristics may 
Persist much longer. Results from the present 4 experi- 
pnts with a total of 92 undergraduate Ss show that 
morus are recognized faster and more accurately when 

ey are re-presented in the same voice. This same-voice 


facilitation did not decline over a 2-min lag. Results also 
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Ee that Ss could recall the voice in which a word had 
been presented with 65-75% accuracy after 2 min and 31 
intervening items. It is concluded that, in some circum- 
stances, the physical features of verbal stimuli persist in 
memory for several minutes. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11484. Crain, Ronald D. & DeRosa, Donald V. 
(Bowling Green State U.) Retrieval of information from 
multiple ensembles in short-term memory. Memory & 
Cognition, 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 255-260.—Conducted a 
recognition memory experiment which investigated the 
ability of 10 paid undergraduates to organize informa- 
tion in short-term memory. A paradigm similar to that 
used by S. Sternberg (1966, 1969) was employed. A 
sequentially presented series of 6 digits (positive set) was 
shown with each digit appearing on a red, green, or 
amber background. The colors defined different ensem- 
bles, and responding to a test digit was contingent upon 
an item's membership in the positive set and the color- 
defined ensemble. Reaction time to the test digits 
indicated that Ss did organize information into ensem- 
bles. Furthermore, when informative cues were presented 
prior to the test item, Ss directed and confined their 
search to the cued subset.—Journal abstract. 

11485. Dalezman, Joseph J. & Shulman, Harvey G. 
(Ohio State U.) Differential effects of repetition on pre- 
and postcategorical memory traces. Memory & Cogni- 
tion, 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 306-308.—Studied the effect 
of list repetition on the immediate recall of 60 under- 
graduate Ss for aurally presented 9-letter lists under 2 
conditions. In the Ist, a redundant stimulus item was 
presented as the 10th item in each list, while the suffix 
was not included in a control condition. As in R. G. 
Crowder and J. Morton's (1965) research, the stimulus 
suffix selectively interfered with recall at the terminal 
presentation serial positions, indicating the presence of 
precategorical acoustic storage. Repetition had a nonse- 
lective effect on performance. This result and an analysis 
of acoustic errors support the inference that qualitative 
differences in the memory code may lead to differences 
in other functional properties of the memory trace, such 
as responsiveness to repetition.—Journal abstract. 

11486. Deutsch, Diana. (U. California, Center for 
Human Information Processing, San Diego) Generality 
of interference by tonal stimuli i 


tones were taken. Pitch recognition was required after a 
retention interval during which 8 tones 
played. Errors were compared for sequences In which the 
interpolated tones were taken from the same octave as 
were the S and C tones; in which they were taken from 
the octave above; in which they were taken from the 
octave below; and in which half of the intervening tones 
the octave above and the Ke half 
rom the octave below, the order of choice of octave 
GH the sequence being random. Large dim 
effects were produced by interpolated tones drawn is 

the higher and lower octaves, though these eed "n E 
slightly less than those produced by tones rawn fr d 
the same octave. The greatest disruptive effect occurre 
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when the intervening tones in any l sequence were 
drawn from both the higher and the lower octaves. 
—Journal abstract. 

11487. Di Vesta, Francis J. & Sunshine, Phyllis M. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) The retrieval of abstract and 
concrete materials as functions of imagery, mediation, 
and mnemonic aids. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 2(2), 340-344.—Investigated the interaction be- 
tween the imagery ability of 88 graduate students and 
processes employed for facilitating recall. Tasks involved 
contrasting processes through the use of imaginal or 
verbal mediators and concrete or abstract jingles 
(mnemonic aids) in memorizing 2 concrete and 2 
abstract lists of 10 words in each list. The dependent 
variables were latencies in arriving at an association, 
number of errors and omissions on immediate recall, and 
number of errors and omissions on delayed recall. The 
main effects of imagery ability, favoring high imagers, 
and of kind of lists favoring concrete lists were 
significant. In delayed recall there was a significant 
Mnemonic Aid x Kind of List interaction. Imagery 
ability interacted with mediators to influence Ss’ recall. 
Results are discussed as supporting A. Paivio’s 2-stage 
association model. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11488. Dimond, Stuart J. & Beaumont, J. Graham. 
(University Coll., Cardiff, Wales) Difference in the 
vigilance performance of the right and left hemi- 
spheres. Cortex, 1973(Sep), Vol. 9(3), 259-265.—Pres- 
ented a vigilance task to either the right or left 
hemisphere alone by means of a divided visual field 
technique. The left hemisphere was found to be superior 
in detection and to give rise to fewer false positives. 
Handedness was related to performance in the right 
hemisphere group. Results suggest the presence of 2 
vigilance systems within the brain. A primary system 
operates initially at a high level, shows decrement with 
time, and is associated with the left hemisphere. A 
secondary system shows no decrement, but operates at a 
lower level and is associated with the right hemisphere. 
—R. Gunter. 

11489. Dornié, Stanislav. Phonological coding and 
order information. Reports from the Institute of Applied 
Psychology, U. Stockholm, 1973, No. 44, 8 p.—Studied 
retention of order and item information in 2 experiments 
in which 60 college students had to attend to a 

continuous perceptual-motor task, at the same time 
being presented with messages for immediate recall. In 
Exp I, visual tracking was the task to which Ss had to 
attend, the memory tasks being presented auditorily. In 
Exp II, Ss were instructed to attend to an “auditory 
tracking" task, the memory task being presented visually. 
In both experiments, the recall was inferior to a control 
condition where Ss attended to the memory task itself. In 
Exp I, however, the overall decrease in recall was mainly 
due to a poorer retention of "item information only" 
(ie, to a poorer retention of messages with a wrong 
order of items), while in Exp II, the overall decline in 
recall was mainly due to a poorer retention of order 
information. It is argued that unless recall of positions of 
the individual items in a message is involved, which 
requires "breaking up" of the phonologically coded 
chain traces, retention of order information might be 
thought of as reduction rather than increase in the 
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information stored. Possible implications of the results in 
some work situations are noted.—Journal abstract. 

11490. Elkin, Allen J. & Murray, D. J. (Kingston 
Psychiatric Hosp., Regional Children's Centre, Ontario, 
Canada) The effects of sleep loss on short-term 
recognition memory. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 28(2), 192-198.—Compared the perform- 
ance of 20 sleep-deprived undergraduates on a probe- 
recognition memory task with that of 20 nondeprived 
controls over periods up to 55 hrs. Recognition was 
either immediate or delayed by 20 sec. Results show that 
the sleep-deprived group made significantly more errors 
in the perception of the material, and under the delay 
condition retained less adequately those items correctly 
perceived. It is argued that these findings are consistent 
with the notion that sleep loss causes a deficit in 
attention, leading to misperception and a failure to 
rehearse adequately material presented for memoriza- 
tion. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

11491. Elmes, David G. (Washington & Lee U.) 
Isolation of items and the stimulus suffix effect. 
Memory & Cognition, 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 345-348.—30 
naive university students heard and serially recalled 36 
different 9-digit series. The recall cue was a buzzer, the 
word zero read in the same voice that read the Ist 7 
digits, or the word zero read in a voice different from the 
one that read the Ist 7 digits. In 4 of the series, all 9 
digits were read in the same voice. The final 2 digits of 
the remaining series were isolated by having them read in 
a voice different from the one that read the Ist 7 digits. 
Zero suffixes disrupted recall of the terminal digits more 
than the buzzer (the stimulus suffix effect) and had a 
greater degrading effect when they were in the same 
voice as the final 2 digits than when the zero suffixes and 
the final digits were read in different voices. Isolated 
digits were more likely to be recalled than nonisolated 
digits. Results suggest the importance of perceptual 
analysis in both the stimulus suffix effect and the 
isolation effect. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11492. Forbach, Gary B.; Stanners, Robert F. & 
Hochhaus, Larry. (Washburn U.) Repetition and prac- 
tice effects in a lexical decision task. Memory 
Cognition, 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 337-339.—23 undergrad- 
uate Ss classified visually presented verbal units into the 
categories "in your vocabulary” or “not in yout 
vocabulary,” to determine if making a prior decision on 
a given item affects the latency of a subsequent lexical 
decision for the same item. Words of both high and low 
frequency showed a systematic reduction in the latency 
of a lexical decision as a consequence of prior decisions 
(priming) but did not show any reduction due 19 
nonspecific practice effects. Nonwords showed 10 
priming effect but did show shorter latencies due to 
nonspecific practice. Results also indicate that many (at 
least 36) words can be in the primed state simultaneously 
and that the effect persists for at least 10 min. The 
general interpretation is that priming produces an 
alteration in the representation of a word in memory an 
can facilitate the terminal portion of the memory SE 
process which is assumed to be random.—Journa 
abstract. 

11493. Greenberg, Seth N. (Ohio U., Lancaster) 
Consonant-vowel-consonant recognition as a functio! 
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of graphic familiarity and meaning. Journal of Experi- 
mental. Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 102(6), 969-974.—Ex- 
amined whether perception of letter strings is influenced 
by meaning associated with the string and/or the 
familiarity of the string’s graphic structure. Ss were 12 
college students. J. A. Taylor’s (1958) familiarization 

rocedure, which allows graphic familiarity and meaning 
to be independently associated with unfamiliar conso- 
nant-vowel-consonants, was combined with G. M. 
Reicher’s (1969) forced-choice word perception proce- 
dure, which eliminates nonperceptual influences. It was 
demonstrated that only graphic familiarity improved 
letter sequence recognition. However, meaning pretrain- 
ing influenced the choice of a unitization strategy used in 
the perceptual task. Results indicate further information 
about the scope of variables influencing unitization 
strategy, as well as the importance of unitization strategy 
in the perception of certain fixed orthographic structures. 
—Journal abstract. 

11494. Ishiguro, Sanji. (Gifu U., Japan) [Some 
relationships among motivational instruction, respira- 
tion and electrical skin conductance on memory of 
verbal materials.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 20(1), 1-14.—Studied the 
effect on galvanic skin response (GSR) and respiration of 
success, failure, and repeated failure in remembering 
nonsense syllables. Tape-recorded nonsense syllables of 
3 difficulty levels with varying motivational remarks 
were presented in 3 sessions to 3 groups of 12 college 
students each. Memory was tested 30 sec after presenta- 
tion. GSR and respiration were measured in each 
session. Repeated failure significantly reduced memory 
at the most difficult level (p < .05), and resistance in 
terms of GSR tended to be lower for the success group 
than for the others. Respiratory rate as a motivational 
correlate did not seem to be related to memory. (English 
summary) (38 ref)—S. Choe. 

11495. Kastner, Sheldon B. & Rickards, Carol. (New 
York U.) Mediated memory with novel and familiar 
stimuli in good and poor readers. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 124(1), 105-113.—Adminis- 
tered a sequential memory task under 2 conditions to 12 
children classified as good readers and 12 classified as 
poor readers. Ss were asked to repeat a sequence of 
tapped stimuli involving first familiar objects and then 
novel stimuli. There was no difference in recall between 
good and poor readers with easily coded familiar stimuli, 
but the good readers did significantly better than poor 
readers in the novel condition. Analysis of reh 
Strategy indicated that most good readers maintained a 
Consistent verbal strategy for both familiar and novel 
conditions, while the poor readers switched from a 
Verbal to a visual strategy in the novel condition. 
—Author abstract. 

11496. Kippel, Gary M. Information feedback 
oes. interpolated activities, and retention. 
ournal of Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 87Q). 245-251. 
aerer a reading passage to 60 5th graders, 
ollowed by a multiple-choice test based upon that 
Passage. Feedback regarding performance Was provided 
CURES to a standardized procedure either immediate- 
y after the test or with a delay of 24 hrs. In the 2 delayed 


feedback treatments Ss participated in activities interpo- 
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lated between the multiple-choice test and feedback 
which were either similar or dissimilar to the initial 
reading activity. In all treatments a retention test was 
administered either immediately after feedback or 3 days 
later. Contrary to widespread pedagogic belief, results 
demonstrate no significant differences among groups 
receiving immediate or delayed feedback with either 
similar or dissimilar interpolated activities. In addition, 
no significant difference was demonstrated between 
retention tests administered either immediately or 3 days 
after feedback.—Journal abstract. 

11497. Kolers, Paul A. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Two kinds of recognition. Canadian Journal of Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Mar), Vol. 28(1), 51-61.—12 undergraduates 
classified sentences into 3 categories: sentences not read 
previously; sentences reappearing in the same typogra- 
phy; and sentences whose words had been read before 
but in a different typography. Both “new” and “old” 
sentences were taken from the same passages and, 
therefore, were similar in context, style, and subject 
matter. Application of signal-detection analysis to the 
classifications yielded separate estimates of performance 
on the basis of graphemic (pictorial) and semantic 
(linguistic) criteria. It was found that Ss retain for 
lengthy periods detailed information about the pictorial 
aspects of sentences they have read, Results are 
interpreted in terms of cognitive activities or actions 
underlying the encoding. (French summary)—/ournal 
abstract. 

11498. Light, Leah L. (Pitzer Coll.) Incentives, 
information, rehearsal, and the negative recency effect. 
Memory & Cognition, 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 295-300. 
—Conducted 2 experiments in which a total of 68 
undergraduates and paid volunteers were encouraged to 
increase rehearsal of initial or terminal input items by 
offers of incentives for remembering these items and 
information that there would be a delayed memory test 
(Exp I) or by explicit instructions to rehearse terminal 
items and provision of added rehearsal time (Exp ID. 
Serial position curves in immediate and delayed recall 
were little affected by these manipulations. Results are 
more in line with models that give rehearsal the role of 
maintaining items in a short-term store than with models 
that accord rehearsal a role in transfer of information to 
a more permanent store. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11499. Loftus, Elizabeth F. (U. Washington) On 
reading fine print. Quarterly Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 26(2), 324.—Stresses. the 
necessity for careful reading of primary sources. and for 
being wary of relying on secondary sources, citing the 

opular attention task of having the S "shadow material 
that is read to him in one ear while rejecting extraneous 
material presented to his other ear. It is commonly 
accepted that the S's own name will get through to him 
in his nonattended ear, whereas careful reading of the 
original study shows that the listener's name is heard on 
3% of trials. 2 3 
Ee Martin, Edwin. (U. Michigan) Serial learning: 
A multilevel access analysis. Memory & WEE, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 322-328.—In Exp I with 68 ie e 
university students the lists were 36 and 48 unre Sc 
words. Each was divided into successive groups © 


words and learned to a perfect criterion. In Exp II with 
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48 additional Ss the lists were made up of 6 categorical 
groups of 5 exemplars each. Degree of learning was 
varied. In both experiments serial anticipation learning 
was followed by ordinary free recall and free recall under 
speed stress. Analyses of acquisition and of both recall 
tests indicate that group access is a marked function of 
serial position but that within-group retrieval given 
group access is constant over serial position. It is argued 
that serial learning proceeds simultaneously at different 
levels of representation.—Journal abstract. 

11501. Mason, Mildred & Katz, Leonard. (U. Con- 
necticut) Clarification of the roles of absolute and 
relative frequency on list differentiation. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jun) Vol. 102(6), 
1130-1132.—Investigated 3 different ratios of List 1 to 
List 2 trials under 2 levels of absolute frequency. 
Immediately following List-2 learning, the undergradu- 
ate Ss were given a list differentiation test which 
employed 3 response categories (“List 1,” “List 2,” and 
“neither list”), List differentiation improved consistently 
as the relative frequency of List 1 to List 2 trials 
increased. 

11502. Merluzzi, Thomas V. & Johnson, Neal F. (Ohio 
State U.) The effect of repetition on iconic memory. 
Quarterly Journal of ` Experimental Psychology, 
1974(May), Vol. 26(2), 266-273.—Conducted 3 experi- 
ments with 16 undergraduates, using G. Sperling's (see 
PA, Vol 36:1BC29S) procedure. It was assumed that the 
whole-report procedure would estimate only information 
available from a somewhat more permanent memory 
system than the icon, while the partial report would 
estimate both that information and the information 
available in the icon. The difference between the whole 
and partial report was assumed to measure information 
available only in the icon. Across a series of 160 displays 
1 particular display occurred half of the time (80 
repetitions). Results indicate that the repetition influ- 
enced recall from the more permanent memory system 
assessed by whole report, but had no influence on the 
information available from the icon (partial report minus 
whole report).—Journal abstract. 

11503. Michon, John A. (State U. Groningen, Inst. of 
Experimental Psychology, Netherlands) [Time perspec- 
tive and the memory processes.] (Duth) Nederlands 
Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 28(8), 549-563.—Studied the relation- 
ships between time perspective and immediate (IM), 

short-term (SM), and permanent memory (PM). IM has 
a duration of 500 msec; SM has a duration of 30 sec 
during which relevant information is perceived. PM 
includes the coding of information characterized by a 
certain constancy. Time intervals, expressed by S. S. 
Stevens's (see PA, Vol 32:4769) psychophysical law, 
indicate that y = ag". V is the magnitude of the 
sensation, a the constant, ® the magnitude of the 
stimulus intensity, and 5 the exponent that varied with 
the sense modalities. Several hypotheses are noted: (a) 
the value of 5 varies between .5 and 1.0 when the 
duration changes from IM to SM, (b) the change 
between SM and PM after 20-30 sec duration does not 
appear in the time estimate of normal Ss, and (c) the 
judgment of longer intervals will be linear with physical 
time. Experiments on memory traces using letter series 
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indicate that the spread of the judgments of interval- 
lengths increases with the square root of the time. (28 ref) 
—T. J. Ter Keurst. 

11504. Moynahan, Eileen D. (Tufts U.) The develop- 
ment of knowledge concerning the effect of categoriza- 
tion upon free recall. Child Development, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
44(2), 238-246.—144 Ist, 3rd, and 5th graders predicted 
the relative ease of recalling sets of categorized items vs 
sets of noncategorized items. 3rd and 5th graders were 
significantly more likely than Ist graders to predict that 
the categorized sets would be easier to remember. Similar 
grade effects were obtained when the Ss’ explanations 
were considered. Grade differences in predictions could 
not be attributed to the younger childrens’ failure to 
detect the categories or to the facilitative effect of 
categorization on recall being any weaker for the 
younger children. Ss who had performed either an easier 
prediction task or a recall task involving the sets of 
categorized and noncategorized items before receiving 
the categorization-prediction task performed better on 
the categorization prediction task than did Ss with no 
task experience before the categorization-prediction task. 
The effect of prior recall experience, however, was 
significant only when the explanation scores were 
considered. Prior experience seeing and naming the sets 
of categorized and noncategorized items had no effect on 
performance on the categorization-prediction task. (17 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

11505. Murrell, Graham A. & Morton, John. (Medical 
Research Council, Applied Psychology Unit, Cambridge, 
England) Word recognition and morphemic structure. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
102(6), 963-968.—After learning a word list, 16 male 
undergraduates were tested on recognition of words 
presented tachistoscopically. When a test word was 
identical to 1 of the learned words, recognition was 
facilitated in the usual way. Pretraining with a word that 
was a different derivative of the same root morpheme as 
the test word gave significant facilitation of recognition 
of that test word. However, learning a word with 
comparable visual-acoustic similarity but no morphemic 
relation to test word gave only slight, nonsignificant 
facilitation of recognition. It is concluded that the 
process of recognizing a word involves assigning it to à 
linguistic unit with specific semantic associations Dës 4 
morpheme). Analysis of error responses suggests that, to 
some extent, root and suffix morphemes are recognize 
independently, and that suffixes themselves may be 
subject to frequency effects. The principles underlying 
the phenomena studied may be characterized as “the 
morpheme-frequency effect.”—Journal abstract. 

11506. Nevel’skii, P. B. & Rozenbaum, A^ D 
(Kharkov U., USSR) [Retention of professional terms 
as a function of their subjective uncertainty.] (Russ) 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1974(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 80-86-15 
Exp I, 20 chemical and 20 accounting terms were read to 
16 chemists and 16 accountants. After a 3-min intercalat- 
ed, irrelevant task, Ss wrote down the terms from 
memory. Chemists remembered chemical terms better 
than accounting terms, and accountants remembere 
accounting terms better than chemical terms p< 
The number of errors, however, was also greater for 
chemical terms in the group of chemists 2? a 
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accounting terms in the grou] of accountants. In Ex, i á 
bon E e ue zum hu e m dpi Edd qeu] m same order of magnitude 
the task of letter-by-letter guessing of words from the 11510. Proctor, Robert w. M ords s 
same 2 lists. Informational measures taken on the Ss' Arlington) Effects of RM ers 
performance showed that chemical words contained less memory for temporal order. Vie DE A 
information and were more redundant to chemists, and 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 289-294. — Cites d des atic 
that the same held true for accountants with respect to temporal order recognition memory using tasks Souen 
accounting terms. (English summary)—L. Zusne. a recency judgment between a pair of items in e 
11507. Paivio, Allan & Bleasdale, Fraser. (U. Western preceding string. Recency judgments were impaired 
Ontario, London, Canada) Visual short-term memory: A when the earlier item was repeated. The present 2 
methodological caveat. Canadian Journal of Psychology, experiments with a total of 80 undergraduates employed 
1974(Mar), Vol. 28(1), 24-31.—Reports that estimates of the comparative recency judgment paradigm, with the 
decay time for nonverbal short-term visual memory lists composed of words. The effect of the inclusion in 
varied from less than 3 sec to beyond 30 sec in a the list of a high associate of the earlier test item was 
same-different matching task with 10 male right-handed examined and compared to the effect of repetition. 
undergraduates, depending on the physical similarity Associative interference was observed, but not in all 
between target and comparison stimuli. The more conditions. Direction of association was a significant 
dissimilar the stimuli, the higher the memory score at all factor. Results are interpreted in terms of a model of 
delays and the slower the decline in performance over word recognition proposed by J. Morton.—Journal 
time. Findings draw attention to the obvious but abstract. 
commonly neglected point that generalizations concern- 11511. Reed, Stephen K. (Case Western Reserve U-) 
ing the duration of visual short-term memory, particular- Structural descriptions and the limitations of visual 
ly as measured by recognition tests, should be routinely Images. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 
based on a psychophysical approach in which various 329-336.—Required 80 and 40 undergraduates LCE. 


task conditions are systematically varied along with tively, in 2 experiments to judge whether or not the 2nd 
retention interval. Incidental to the main point, Tesulis e OL A sequentially presented patterns was a part of the Ist 
also suggest that decay functions may reflect adecline n Patter. ess suggest hes x oe ihe pattern erm 
accessibility rather than a complete loss of availability of structural description and found it dfe Weieen 
memory traces. (French summ ) Q7 ref)—Journal a part of the pattern which did not match the deserip- 
abstract 1 ary tion. It is proposed that a structural description 1$ à 
; : S combination of visual and verbal codes and that visual 
11508. Perkins, David N. (Harvard U.) Coding images lack detail when not su rted by verbal 
Position in a sequence by rhythmic grouping. Memory & SE (24 ref)—Journal abstract. ppo y 
Cognition, 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 219-223.—Examined 11512. Robbins, Donald & Bray, James F. (Emory U) 
whether 16 paid undergraduate Ss could ‘seine! and Repetition effects and retroactive facilitation: Immedi- 
E position in a sequence using rhythmic group- ate and delayed recall performance. Bulletin of the 
ing. Ss à à 5 Ji 
"UP THU Eur 
responses revealing whether or not they remembered the associate task in which the retention interval was varied 
sequence length—the last tap's position. Significantly after 1 of 2 presentations of a pair of words. The lag 
more incorrect responses were off by multiples ‘of 4 beats between presentations was also varied. Half of the 2 
than by adjacent amounts; these frequent errors of whole presentation items represented an A-B, A-C negative 
thythmic groups of 4 show that Ss coded sequence length transfer design while the other half were A-B, A-B 
EE Ss proved 53% accurate over 4 response items. 2 different groups were SE with Wee: e 
conditions, with individual's scores rangin| from 8 to the A-B, A-C items, to recall on test trials only 
87%. It is concluded that Ss could SE with rhythmic Response B or only Response C. Under some A-B, A-C 
hierarchies, essentially equivalent to counting with a conditions, retroactive facilitation was found. Specifical- 
nonstandard number base, to code sequential position. — ly, with a relatively long retention interval and short lags, 
CC 11 Telephone Lab the presentation Aor e as dieve ae 
d in, Sheil 5 elephone , presen e ` 
Murray Hill, NJ) The SR E hypothesis, recall abstract. aa 
strategies, and memory for rapidly presented word ` 11513. Roediger, Henry L. (Purdue U) Inhibiting 
Strings. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Apr) Vol. 2(2), effects of recall. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
236-240,—Conducted 3 free-recall experiments with 24 202), 261-269.—Reviews evidence indicating that output 
technical employees and 16 high school students. Word interference—the deleterious effects of recall of some 
Strings were shown either in grammatical order or à information on P pisa: Dt recalled later—occurs both 
scrambled order. It was found that the invariance of in primary ani seconda 
Pm with various presentation times for m 
uences broke down at presentation times between disp: Dew ` EA 
28280 msec. Order of Pecan however, remained and BM cg at recall. It is argued that considera: 
n$istent with type of sequence resented irrespective O! tion of outpu int E “Ta 
presentation SS It is e that the amount of rspective in resolving problems in the study of Pay 
time required to utilize syntactic information fully in free and semantic memory, including the negative effec o! 
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partlist cuing and the tip-of-the-tongue phenomenon. 
(46 ref) —Journal abstract. 

11514. Rywick, Thomas & Schaye, Paul (State 
University Coll. New York, Fredonia) Use of long-term 
memory in impression formation. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 939-945.— Based on a dual- 
process theory of memory, it was hypothesized that 
primary effects often observed in impression-formation 
studies are due to a reliance on information in long-term, 
as opposed to short-term, memory storage. Variables 
which have previously been shown to affect either long- 
or short-term memory were manipulated in 2 impression- 
formation experiments with a total of 244 undergradu- 
ates. It was found that a delay following stimulus 
presentation (which reduces short-term memory) had no 
effect on impressions, while inclusion of an irrelevant 
task during stimulus presentation (which reduces long- 

term memory) significantly reduced the degree of 
impression primacy.—J 'ournal abstract. 

11515. Sack, Sallyann A. & Rice, Charles E. (George 

Washington U.) Selectivity, resistance to distraction 
and shifting as three attentional factors. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 1003-1012.—To 
assess whether degree of selectivity, ability to resist 
distraction, and capacity for voluntary shifting are 
separate, identifiable attention processes, 164 8th graders 
were given 3 adaptations of the Gottschaldt Embedded- 
figures Test. Distraction was represented by 3 tasks 
devised by S. A. Karp, called Cancellation, Arithmetic 
Operations, and the Distracting Contexts Test 2B. 
Shifting was defined by an anagrams task and a task 
requiring the drawing of alternately placed triangles. A 
group version of the Stroop Color-Word Test was 
predicted to load both selectivity and shifting. Data were 
subjected to a principal components analysis, followed 
by an oblique rotation which permitted comparison of 
the degree to which the obtained factor matrix approxi- 
mated a hypothesized pattern matrix. Tests were loaded 
as predicted. Results support the hypothesis of 3 separate 
attention factors underlying the performance of tests 
used. (54 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11516. Siegel, Alexander W.; Babich, Joanne M. & 
Kirasic, Kathleen C. (U. Pittsburgh) Visual recognition 
memory in reflective and impulsive children. Memory & 
Cognition, 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 379-384.—Tested 29 
reflective and 29 impulsive male 5th graders in a forced- 
choice visual recognition memory task. In 3 of the 
experimental conditions (IFD, 2FD, 4FD) the number 
of visual feature differences between the correct and 
incorrect test stimuli was 1, 2, or 4, and correct response 
could not be based on the name of the stimulus; in the 
4th condition (DO) the correct and incorrect test stimuli 
had different names. As predicted, performance on DO 

and 4FD was equivalent and was superior to that on 
1FD and 2FD. Although reflective Ss made more correct 
responses than impulsive Ss in all 4 conditions, only the 
performance difference in Condition 1FD was signifi- 
cant. Results are consistent with O. G. Selfridge and U. 
Neisser’s (see PA, Vol 35:1370) feature-testing model of 
recognition memory, and it is argued that the primary 
underlying basis for the dimension of reflection-impul- 
sivity is that reflective Ss tend to engage in a more 
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detailed visual feature analysis of stimulus arrays, 
—Journal abstract. 

11517. Sitton, Sarah C. (Southeast Missouri State U.) 
Retroactive inhibition and subjective organization in 
whole-part learning. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 963-966.—32 undergraduates learned 1 
word list containing 24 items (the whole list). Experimen- 
tal Ss then learned a 2nd list containing 12 new and 12 
old items (the part list). For controls, the 2nd list 
contained 24 new items. A subsequent recall test 
indicated that the experimental Ss recalled as many 
whole-list items as controls. Neither group showed any 
decrease in subjective organization of List 1 after 
learning List 2. Experimental Ss recalled items included 
in the part list and those included only in the whole list. 
Results are inconsistent with the idea of a breakdown of 
subject organization in whole-part learning.—Journal 
abstract. 

11518. Tada, Hideoki. (Fukushima Medical Coll., 
Japan) Effects of visual memory and expectancy set on 
perception of ambiguous figures. Tohoku Psychologica 
Folia, 1973, Vol. 32(1-4), 64-71.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments to investigate the influences of a recent visual 
experience and an expectation on the perception of 
ambiguous figures, with respect to the time course. Ss 
were 223 female high school students and 117 female 
nursing students. Results suggest that visual memory 
played a role in perception after very brief postexposure 
duration, although the full effects of expectancy set were 
not demonstrated even after relatively long postexposure 
periods. A specific visual experience occurred which was 
probably independent of the time course of processing, 
as suggested by research on visual information storage. 
—Journal abstract. 

11519. Tversky, Barbara. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, 
Israel) Eye fixations in prediction of recognition and 
recall. Memory & Cognition, 1974(Apr) Vol. 2). 
275-278.—Recorded the eye fixations of 28 paid Ss 
during viewing of picture-label stimuli presented under 
either recall or recognition instructions; both retention 
tests were administered. Ss performed substantially 
better on the retention test of which they were informed, 
indicating differential encoding of the same stimuli in 
anticipation of test type. There was no correlation 
between recognition and recall of items, evidence that 
different information from the encoded stimuli was used 
in performing each test. Encoding strategies had no 
effect on how Ss regarded the stimuli, but viewing 
patterns were related to memory performance: More 
word fixations were associated with better verbal recall, 
while fewer picture fixations were associated with better 
recall and with better picture recognition. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11520. Underwood, Benton J. & Zimmerman, Joel 
(Northwestern U.) A comparison of the effects of forma 
similarity among trigrams and among word Mor 
Memory & Cognition, 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 283-288. 
—Investigated the role of formal similarity in free I 
of lists of trigrams and lists of 3-letter word iria d 
Similarity was manipulated among trigrams by duplica 1 
ing letters and among triads by duplicating words. E 
showed that lists of 16 letters were learned more rap! x 
by 30 Ss than a list of 16 3-letter words. Therefore, 
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Exp II, 192 Ss in groups of 24 were given all appropriate 
elements on test trials so that only associative learning 
was required. Increases in formal similarity caused 
decreases in rate of learning for both types of lists, and 
the mechanisms of the interference seemed to be the 
same for both types of lists. However, the learning of the 
trigram lists was more rapid than the learning of the triad 
lists, the difference being maximal with low similarity. 
—Journal abstract. 

11521. Weist, Richard M. (State University Coll. New 
York, Fredonia) Interlingual facilitation and retrieval 
processes. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
38(3, Pt. 1), 947-952.— Conducted 2 multitrial free-recall 
experiments to evaluate conditions of interlingual facili- 
tation. In Exp I with 25 Spanish-American 17-22-yr-old 
high school dropouts in a remedial college program, 
recall on a list of translated pairs exceeded performance 
on a list of unrelated words when the basis for 
comparison was the number of words recalled but not 
when the comparison was based on the number of 
concepts recalled. In Exp II with 20 bilingual Spanish- 
American Ss and 10 nonbilingual undergraduates, the 
performance of 5 bilingual Ss asked to recall translated 
pairs together exceeded that of 5 Ss instructed to 
organize recall by language. This difference was not 
obtained with nonbilingual Ss.—Ji ournal abstract. 

11522. Winters, John J. & Attlee, Leonard C. (E. R. 
Johnstone Training & Research Center, Bordentown, 
NJ.) The von Restorff effect and measures of organiza- 
tion in normals and retardates. Memory & Cognition, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 301-305.—32 noninstitutionalized 
retardates and 32 normals of equal mental age (approxi- 
mately 8 yrs) heard 10 orders of 10 nouns when the 
decibel (db) level of the stimuli was the same and when 
the db level of the 6th item was higher. The von Restorff 
effect was demonstrated by both groups. The normals’ 
overall recall was superior to that of the retardates’ 
recall, Differences in recall are attributed to the normals’ 
tendency to recall items in the same serial order more 
consistently. The subjective organization of lists, as 
measured by order of recall, differed for the normals and 
retardates; the normal group was more adaptable than 
the retarded group in adjusting its strategy to different 
list conditions. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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11523. Albersnagel Frans. [Observations about 
human happiness.] (Duth) Gedrag Tijdschrift voor 
Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 1(1), 3-33. review of ie 
literature indicates that striving toward happiness I$ one. 
of the most fundamental drives that characterizes human 
life. Happiness and unhappiness are intrinsically con 
nected, and individual happiness and the happiness of 
others cannot be considered as independent from each 
other. Happiness always reflects a limit-situation, Dës à 
long-term ideal which can never be totally achieved). 
Although the experience of happiness is alWays 4 
Subjective one, the material as well as the immaterial 
World contribute to happiness Or unhappiness, It 1S 
argued that the subjective aspect does not imply that the 
drive for happiness is an egocentric one; solidarity, 
compassion, and care are essential. Compassion cannot 
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exist without self-knowledge and knowledge of the 
surrounding world. (53 ref)—English summary. 

jd 1524. Bandura, Albert. (Stanford U.) The case of the 
mistaken dependent variable. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 83(3), 301-303.— Considers 
that in studying self-reinforcement 2 types of research 
methodologies should be considered: how performance 
standards of self-reward are acquired and whether or not 
self-administered consequences affect behavior. Consid- 
erations in interpreting studies of self-reinforcement are 
examined in terms of recent studies of modeling 
influences on children’s standards of performance for 
self-reward. 

11525. Barash, David P. (U. Washington) Human 
ethology: Displacement activities in a dental office. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. D) 
947-949.—Observed the behavior of 28 dental patients 
and nonpatients in a dental waiting room. The patients 
demonstrated a variety of "irrelevant" behaviors (egs 
repetitive foot tapping) explicable in terms of the 
ethological concept of "displacement activity." 

11526. Baron, Robert A. (Purdue U.) Sexual arousal 
and physical aggression: The inhibiting influence of 
“cheesecake” and nudes. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(May), Vol. 3(5-A), 337-339.—Tested the 
hypothesis that mild levels of sexual arousal would serve 
to inhibit subsequent physical aggression with 36 male 
undergraduates as Ss. Consistent with the hypothesis, it 
was found that Ss exposed to 2 types of erotic stimuli 
directed shocks of significantly shorter duration to à 
confederate than Ss exposed only to neutral pictures of 
scenery, furniture, and abstract art. Findings suggest that 
mild sexual arousal is pleasurable and serves to induce 
considerable positive affect among, Ss.—Journal abstract. 

11527. Biela, Adam; Bujak, Franciszek & Walesa, 
Czeslaw. (Catholic U. Lublin, Poland) Cognitive con- 
servatism and radicalism in children's decisions. Polish 
Psychological Bulletin, 1973, Vol. 4(2), 135-143.—Asked 
305 8-15 yr olds to guess which 1 of 2 circular plates, 
colored in differing proportions of green and blue, had 
been hidden behind a screen. Guesses were to be made 
on the basis of successive messages showing where à 
roulette-like pointer rotated by the S had stopped in 
respect to the color proportions on the plate. All Ss were 
tested in 4 conditions differing in the information value 
of messages. Results show that (a) Bayesian and 
empirical probabilistic information processing, agree only 
in the general trend, (b) a gradual change from 


ibstract. 
E SICH Fouts, Gregory & Jordan, Leslie. (U. Denver) 


The effect of an audience on free associations to 
emotional words. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 45-41.—Examined the effect of an 
adult's presence on free associations to stimulus word: 
which were independently and expertly J 
emotion-producing for 53 female and 
olds. Ss were tested alone or in the presenc 2 
adult (audience). Each S viewed a TV monitor, on whic! 
were randomly presented 30 emotional and 30 nonemc 
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tional words, with the instruction to say the Ist word 
which occurred to him. Results indicate that for 
emotional stimulus words with strong associations or 
conventional responses, the presence of an audience had 
no effect on omissions. However, when the emotional 
words had no strong associations (i.e., for which there 
may be inhibition or idiosyncratic responses), the 
presence of an audience produced significantly more 
omissions than when performing alone. Findings suggest 
that in the assessment of the occurrence of unusual, 
inhibited, or idiosyncratic associations to emotional 
words, it would seem advantageous to use a testing 
situation which does not involve the presence of an 
audience.—Journal summary. 

11529. Harrison, Albert A.; Tufts, James W. & 
Strayer, John B. (U. California, Davis) Task difficulty 
and the reinforcement effects of high- and low-frequen- 
cy stimuli. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(May), Vol. 29(5), 628-636.—Conducted a series of 
experiments with a total of 280 undergraduates to test 
the hypothesis that if a learning task is difficult, familiar 
stimuli are reinforcers, but if it is easy, novel stimuli are 
reinforcers. In Exp I, Ss were given difficult or easy 
disjunctive learning tasks in which one class of response 
was followed by a previously exposed stimulus and the 
other class of response by a novel one. Familiar D 
proved reinforcing (p < .01) when the task was difficult, 
but neither the novel nor the familiar stimuli proved 
reinforcing when it was easy. In 3 subsequent experi- 
ments, face-valid operations simplified the learning 
tasks. Neither novel nor familiar stimuli were consistent- 
ly reinforcing, but stimulus familiarity interacted with 
another variable, tenuously identified as subjective 
difficulty, to produce reinforcement effects. A final 
experiment duplicated Exp I, except that the “familiar” 
stimulus was not preexposed but defined as one that was 
constantly accessible. Results replicated those of Exp I 
(p < 01). (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

_ 11530. Izard, Carroll E. & Caplan, Sanford. (Vander- 
bilt U.) Sex differences in emotional responses to erotic 
literature. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 42(3), 468—Compared the effect on 
male and female undergraduates (n = 112) of reading 
an erotic passage from a novel; control Ss (n = 112) 
read a passage from a psychology textbook. Men 
reported more sexual arousal, interest, and joy in 
response to the erotic passage, and women reported more 
disgust, Differences were significant but not large. The 
sexes did not differ as to fear or guilt reactions. 

11531. Johnson, Jean E. & Leventhal, Howard. 
(Wayne State U.) Effects of accurate expectations and 
behavioral instructions on reactions during a noxious 
medical examination. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 29(5), 710-718.—Conducted 
a field experiment in a threatening situation to test the 
relationship between 2 types of reactions: emotional and 
danger-control-oriented. Ss were 48 hospitalized medical 
patients who received an endoscopic examination. 2 
types of preparatory messages were constructed, 1 to 
reduce emotional reactions and the other to increase 

performance of danger-control behaviors. 4 groups were 
formed by presenting the messages singly and in 
combination and by presenting no experimental message 
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to a comparison group. The data indicate a greater 
degree of interdependence between the fear- and danger- 
controlling processes than expected. The behavioral 
instruction message significantly affected the indicators 
of control of danger only when combined with the 
sensory description message. Sensory description alone 
and in combination with behavioral instruction reduced 
selected indicators of emotional reaction. 2 situational 
factors—the highly threatening nature of the endoscopic 
examination and competition between emotional and 
controlling behaviors for the same response system at the 
same time—were identified as possible causes of the 
observed interdependency between the 2 types of 
reactions. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11532. Kidd, Robert F. & Harvey, John H. (U. 
Wisconsin) Locus of attribution in perceived choice. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 
853-854.—36 college students participated in a decision 
task in which the 2 optional choices were varied to create 
either a large difference, a small difference, or no 
difference in attractiveness. Data support the predictions 
that conditions which produce high perceived choice 
Ge, a small difference in attractiveness) would cause an 
individual to attribute his decision to an internal factor 
while conditions mediating low perceived choice (i.e., à 
large or no difference in attractiveness) would lead to 
attributions based on an external factor. 

11533. Larsen, Knud S. (Oregon State U.) Emotional 
responses to frustration of approval seeking and 
personal identity. Psychological Reports, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
34(2), 403-405.—Asked 38 female and 32 male under- 
graduates which of 7 paired goals in life were more 
important to them. Each of the paired comparisons 
contained 1 approval-seeking and 1 personal-identity 
goal. Ss then selected from 2 adjectives (angry or sad) the 
one that would describe their feelings if they failed to 
achieve the goal. Ss also completed the Social Distance 
Scale (SDS) by E. Bogardus. 43 Ss were oriented toward 
approval seeking and 27 toward personal identity goals. 
Sadness was a more dominant response (104 responses 
than anger (34 responses) for high approval-seeking Ss, 
who also showed more rejection of other groups on the 
SDS. It is suggested that, for these approval-seeking Ss, 
the inhibiting effects of approval seeking may lead to the 
displacement of anger toward potential outgroups. 
—Journal abstract. hs 

11534. Leventhal, Howard. (U. Wisconsin ) Emotions: 
A basic problem for social psychology. In C. Nemeth, 
Social psychology: Classic and contemporary integrations. 
Chicago, Ill.: Rand McNally, 1974. xii, 328 p.— Discuss: 
es problems involved in defining and researching 
subjective emotional experiences, and describes 3 theo- 
ries of subjective emotion—the body reaction theory, the 
central neural theory, and the cognition-arousal theory. 
Research findings are synthesized into an information” 
processing model of subjective states, and perceptuā 
motor and action components of emotion are cons! 
ered. 
11535. Masters, John C. & Mokros, Janice R. (G; 
Minnesota, Inst. of Child Development) Effects nd 
incentive magnitude upon discriminative learning 2! 7 
choice preference in young children. Child Developmen 3 
19730un), Vol. 44(2), 225-231.—Reports 4 experime 
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with a total of 234 4-5 yr olds in which high or low 
magnitude incentives were dispensed in a manner 
maximizing their distracting or satiating effects during a 
2-choice discrimination task. Children’s rate of acquisi- 
tion, continued use of the correct response in the E’s 
absence, and preference for the reinforced response were 
assessed. In all experiments, conditions of low magnitude 
reinforcement produced more rapid acquisition. It is 
concluded that satiation plays a determining role in the 
continued utilization of an acquired response while 
distraction is a primary determinant of acquisition rate. 
Low magnitude reinforcement also increased children’s 
preference for the reinforced response.—Journal abstract. 

11536. Materska, Maria. (U. Warsaw, Inst. of Psy- 
chology, Poland) Content of preparatory information 
and structure of practical action. Polish Psychological 
Bulletin, 1973, Vol. 4(2), 131-133.—Studied how the 
structure of an action is affected by the knowledge of 
results or operations and how that knowledge is 
transformed. 30 undergraduates were required to con- 
duct a clinical interview; 15 Ss received general informa- 
tion about interview procedures, while the other 15 
received information about the clinical disorder to be 
diagnosed. An analysis of the strategies adopted in the 2 
groups (operations vs results) supports the conclusion 
that knowledge of the rules for performing a goal- 
directed action increases the rigidity of that action while 
giving it economy and speed; however, knowledge about 
the goal of that action increases the flexibility of the 
action at the expense of economy and speed of 
execution.—Journal abstract. 

11537. McMahon, C. E. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Images as motives and motivators: A historical perspec- 
tive. American Journal of Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
86(3), 465-490.—Traces an influential theory of motiva- 
tion from its inception in Aristotle’s thinking to the form 
it has assumed in contemporary work. The ancient 
theory—that mental images of goal objects serve as 
motives by Ss providing energization 80-129), direction- 
—seemed to succumb to the Darwinian revolution in the 
19th century, despite William James's attempt to save it, 
but then surreptitiously reappeared in behavioristic 
systems and has since openly surfaced in O. H. Mowrer's 
theory. Its treatment in contemporary physiological and 
cognitive psychology obviates the problems that led to its 
earlier abandonment. (53 ref) —Journal abstract. 

11538. Meskin, Bonnie B. & Singer, Jerome L. 
(Columbia U., Coll. of Physicians & Surgeons) Day- 
dreaming, reflective thought, and laterality of eye 
movements. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 30(1), 64-71—Examined the direction 
and frequency of eye shifts during an interview as a 
function of personality style, environmental complexity, 
and extended vs minimal memory search requirements 
for processing the questions posed. 4 models of the 
Possible effects were examined: Bakan’s brain asymme- 
ty position, a general information-processing DC el, a 
Cognitive-affective model, and a general activation 
Model. Each of 48 male Ss underwent an interview in 
which the type of question, the presence or absence of an 
SE and the location of a wall painting varied. 
: ideotapes of eye shifts following each question were 
cored by independent judges. Results support Bakan’s 
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findings that men can be classified as left or right shifters 
and that the former are more likely to be inner attentive. 
Ocular shifting occurred oftener with the interviewer 
present (supporting the cognitive-affective model) and 
shifting was more likely to occur for extended search 
questions, The more general information-processing 
model was not supported, and the general arousal model 
was upheld to a limited extent only. (22 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11539. Misovich, Stephen. (Providence Coll.) Some 
effects of arousal and false GSR feedback on affective 
judgments. Psychological Reports, 1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 
351—358.— Studied the effect of general internal arousal 
as a determinant of the use of nonveridical feedback of 
physiological reactions to emotional and nonemotional 
stimuli, 20 male undergraduates in a high-arousal 
condition were shown 10 slides depicting nude females, 
and 20 male undergraduates in a low-arousal condition 
were shown 10 slides depicting high-performance auto- 
mobiles, All Ss received bogus feedback indicating that 
their GSRs had significantly increased in response to 5 of 
the slides (reinforced slides) and remained unaffected by 
the other 5 (nonreinforced slides). Results show that only 
high-arousal Ss expressed a preference for prints of 
reinforced slides and rated them as more attractive than 
nonreinforced slides. This finding indicates (a) the 
necessity of including internal arousal as a motivational 
factor affecting emotional judgments and (b) the 
feasibility of an alternative explanation for other studies 
which have suggested that affective labeling may be 
motivated by cognitions of arousal alone.—Journal 
abstract. 

11540. O'Gorman, J. G. On the validity of Lynn's 
Achievement Motivation Questionnaire. British Journal 
of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 13(2), 
209-210.—Investigated the validity of R. Lynn's 1969 
Achievement Motivation Questionnaire (AMQ) by 
relating it to performance on à timed task, need for 
approval, and emotional adjustment. Data from 773 
male military personnel, while providing some support 
for the convergent validity of the AMQ as a measure of 
achievement motivation, question its discriminant validi- 


ty and reliability. 
S 11541. Peck, Robert E. Thymometry: A technique for 
measuring feelings. Behavioral Neuropsychiatry, 


1973-1974(Oct), Vol. 5(7-12), 8-12.—Reviews the scien- 
tific background of thymometry and describes the 
technique. It uses an instrument whereby the S varies the 
loudness of a sound until it matches the intensity of the 
feeling he is measuring. Thymometry belongs in the ratio 


cales and is thus à considerable scientific 


California, Los Angeles) Ethnic differences m "s ke 


Vol. 93(1), 23-30.— Conducted interviews about the 


problem of accepting a 
waiting for a bigger reward l 
from 3 ethnic groups In à relative! 
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region of the southwestern US. Questions related to the 
factor of trust in the promises of Es to deliver the bigger 
reward were also asked. Ss were 60 Anglos, blacks, and 
Mexican-Americans. Results show that black and Mexi- 
can-American children were more prone than Anglo 
children to accept the immediate gratification rather 
than choose the later and bigger reward. No sex 
differences within each ethnic group were found. 
Mistrust of the promises of Es was noticeable in the 
black children, despite the fact that they were tested by 
black investigators.—Journal abstract. 

11543. Rosenkrantz, Arthur L. & Van de Riet, Vernon. 
(William S. Hall Psychiatric Inst., Columbia, S.C.) The 
influence of prior contact between child subjects and 
adult experimenters on subsequent child performance. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 124(1), 
79-90.—Randomly assigned 72 2nd- and 3rd-grade boys 
to 9 treatment conditions—3 conditions of prior contact, 
each with 3 reward conditions. Each S was asked to 
complete 2 tasks of different degrees of difficulty. It was 
found that prior contact alone was not a significant 
determinant of responding, but interacted with type of 
reward and type of task to influence S's performance. 
This interaction suggests a dual mechanism underlying 
its effect. This mechanism may be based on the incentive 
value of prior contact and its capacity for the reduction 
of anxiety. (21 ref) —Author abstract. 

11544. Russell, Phillip L. & Brandsma, Jeffrey M. (U. 

Kentucky, Medical School) A theoretical and empirical 
integration of the rational-emotive and classical condi- 
tioning theories. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 42(3), 389-397.Tested the 
assumptions of A. Ellis’s ABC theory of psychopatholo- 
gy, which relates implicit verbalizations to emotional 
arousal. The theory is recast in a developmental 
conditioning framework which becomes the basis for 
criticism of a previous study by D. C. Rimm and S. G. 
Litvak (see PA, Vol 43:9037) of these assumptions. An 
empirical replication and extension was conducted, in 
which 5 hypotheses were derived and tested, using 40 
female undergraduates as Ss. Sentence dyads, relevance 
of content, and neuroticism were manipulated. Response 
measures were galvanic skin conductance, respiration 
rate, and respiration depth. Only the galvanic skin 
response (GSR) measure differentiated the responses of 
the experimental Ss (with emotionally loaded stimuli) 
from those of control Ss (with neutral stimuli). The ABC 
theory was supported by the GSR measure on 3 of the 5 
hypotheses under investigation. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11545. Strongman, K. T. (U. Exeter, England) The 
psychology of emotion. London, England: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1973. vii, 235 p.—Presents a critical review and 
synthesis of research and theories concerning emotion. 
Subjects covered include 20 theories of emotion; emo- 
tional behavior, development, expression, and recogni- 
tion; the physiology of emotion; and anxiety as a 
pathological emotion. (26% p ref) 

11546. Tobias, Sigmund; Hedl, John J. & Towle, 
Nelson J. (City Coll., City U. New York) Response time 
and test anxiety. Psychological Reports, 1974(Apr), Vol. 

34(2), 479-485.—Hypothesized that high test-anxiety 
students perform more poorly on difficult material 
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because they divide their attention between personally 
relevant and task-relevant concerns more than low- 
anxiety individuals. It was reasoned that such division of 
attention requires more time for high-anxious students 
on difficult items and therefore results in longer response 
latencies. Sarason's Test Anxiety Scale, the State-Trait 
Anxiety Inventory, and a mathematics test containing 
both easy and difficult items were administered to 78 
undergraduates. Results indicate that high-anxious Ss 
performed more poorly on the difficult items than low- 
anxious Ss. High-anxious Ss had higher levels of state 
anxiety during the testing than the low-anxious Ss. The 
latency analysis, however, failed to confirm the hy- 
potheses.—Journal abstract. 

11547. Yinon, Yoel; Shoham, Varda & Lewis, Tirtza. 
(Bar-Ilan U., Ramat-Gan, Israel) Risky-shift in a real vs. 
role-played situation. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 93(1), 137-138.—Compared the reactions 
of undergraduates facing a real-life problem (deciding 
what type of examination should be given) with those of 
Ss who role-played the same problem. Ss in the real 
situation generally chose the low risk alternative and the 
Ss who role-played chose the moderate alternative. There 
was no relationship between grade point average and 
decision before the group discussion. 
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11548. Bowsher, David. (U. Liverpool, Neurobiology 
Lab., England) Brain, behaviour and evolution. Brain, 
Behavior & Evolution, 1973, Vol. 8(5), 386-396.—Presents 
a theory of the phylogenetic progression of central 
sensory systems which relies heavily on E. R. Moliner's 
1968 catalog of central mammalian neurons according to 
their dendroarchitecture, and which is supported by. 
comparative anatomical and physiological evidence 
concerning connections and functions. It is assumed that 
the central nervous system (CNS) of the primitive 
vertebrate is a reticular grid. Specific sensory systems 
could have developed from (a) cranial nerve nuclei by 
the capture of central cells by specific afferents; (b) relay 
nuclei by new formation fed by primary afferent 
collaterals; and (c) thalamic centers by invasion of an 
originally homogenous isodendritic structure by efferents 
from the relay centers. It is suggested that both 
specificity and the growth of long pathways follow the 
development of inhibitory Golgi type II interneurons 
within spinal cord, brain stem, and thalamic relay 
centers. Development and organization are such Ge 
activity in the original reticular substrate influences thal 
in lemniscal structures, but the reciprocal relationship 
does not hold. The view of central afferent organiza tic 
presented lends support to the concept of protopa 5 
and epicritic systems within the CNS. (41 ref)—Journa 
abstract. e "ed 

11549. Flohé, Leopold. (U. Tübingen, Physiochemica 
Inst, W. Germany) Catechol-O-methyltransferent™ 
International Pharmacopsychiatry, 1974, Vol. 9(1), 2 d 
— Briefly reviews the present knowledge on catechol d 
methyltransferase (COMT). The kinetic mechanism = 
COMT and structural requirements of COMT inhibi Se 
are examined in greater detail. The difficulties 1D. 
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evaluation of COMT function in the brain are discussed. 
(60 ref) 

11550. Geffen, Laurence. (Flinders U. South Austra- 
lia, Medical School, Bedford Park) Serum dopamine £ 
hydroxylase as an index of sympathetic function. Life 
Sciences, 1974(May), Vol. 14(9), 1593-1604.—Presents a 
review of the literature on the properties and release of 
dopamine fi-hydroxylase (DBH); sources and turnover 
of serum DBH in animals; assays of human serum DBH; 
and human serum DBH activity in normal and disease 
states. (45 ref) 

11551. Katchalsky, A. K.; Rowland, V. & Blumenthal, 
R. Dynamic patterns of brain cell assemblies. 
Neurosciences Research Program Bulletin, 1974, Vol. 12(1), 
1-87.—Reports on a Neuroscience Research program 
work session held May 14-16, 1972, in which biochemi- 
cal and bioelectrical phenomena of the nervous system 
were discussed in terms of dynamic patterns, ie. with a 
concept which attempts to describe sudden qualitative 
changes that cannot be explained as the sum of known 
component processes. (34 p ref)—B. Preilowski. 

11552. Pincus, Jonathan H. & Tucker, Gary J. (Yale 
U., Medical School) Behavioral neurology. New York, 
N.Y.: Oxford University Press, 1974. xvii, 205 p.—Pres- 
ents an introduction to the etiological, clinical, anatomi- 
cal, and psychological aspects of neurology. Topics 
include (a) cognitive physiological, and behavioral 
aspects of seizure disorders, the limbic system, schi- 
zophrenia, and organic brain syndromes; (b) biogenic 
amines in movement disorders, depression, psychosis, 
and sleep; and (c) the manifestations of anxiety. 

. 11553. Rouse, Larry O. (California State U., Biophy- 
sics Lab., Fresno) Strobe trigger, compound alpha filter, 
and phase coherence detector for EEG biofeedback. 
Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1974(May), Vol. 6(3), 335-337. 

11554. Sandler, M. & Youdim, M. B. (Medical 
Research Council, Clinical Pharmacology Unit, Oxford, 
England) Monoamine oxidases: The present status. 
International Pharmacopsychiatry, 1974, Vol. 9(1), 27-34. 
—Review indicates that the multiplicity of the insoluble 
mitochondrial enzyme, monoamine oxidase, has now 
been demonstrated in a variety of ways. Although data 
obtained by these approaches may differ, evidence is 
Continuing to accrue that the multiple forms are a true in 
vivo phenomenon and not merely preparation artefacts. 
(50 ref) 

11555. Sondhi, M. M. (Bell Lab., Murray Hill, NJ.) 
Model for wave propagation in a lossy vocal tract. 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1974(May), 
Vol. 55(5), 1070-1075.—Wave propagation in a lossy 
vocal tract with yielding walls is described in terme of an 
idealized, 3-parameter model. It is shown how the 
parameters of the model may be determined from 
terminal acoustical measurements on the vocal tract. 
Evidence is presented for the adequacy of the model. 

11556. Vietze, Peter; Foster, Martha & Friedman, 
Stephen. (George Peabody Coll.) A portable system for 
Studying head movements in infants in relation to 
Contingent and noncontingent sensory stimulation. 
Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1974(May), Vol. 6(3), 338-340. 
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11557. Aitkin, Lindsay M. & Prain, Susanne M. 
(Monash U., Clayton, Victoria, Australia) Medial geni- 
culate body: Unit responses in the awake cat. Journal of 
Neurophysiology, 1974(May), Vol. 37(3), 512-521.—Ex- 
amined the response to tonal stimuli of 41 neurons in the 
medial geniculate body of 8 awake restrained cats. Most 
of the units could be located within the medial, ventral, 
or dorsal division. All units were spontaneously active at 
rates varying from 8.3 to 44.3 spikes/sec, values which 
are much higher than those for anesthetized animals, 
Spikes were discharged as irregular trains rather than in 
the bursts characteristic of the anesthetized preparation. 
Sustained effects during tone stimulation were common. 
However, 32% of the units responded with onset spikes, 
indicating that this mode of discharge is not always due 
to the presence of anesthetic. Units exhibited either (a) 
irregular monotonic spike-count functions of intensity 
associated with relatively simple sustained firing patterns 
or (b) sharply-peaked nonmonotonic functions associat- 
ed with complex firing patterns. Intensity functions are 
discussed in terms of the binaural responses of medial 
geniculate units in the anesthetized cat and in relation to 
their possible role in sound-intensity detection. (21 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

11558. Andreassi, J. L.; Mayzner, M. S.; Stern, M. & 
Okamura, H. (New York U.) Visual cortical evoked 
potentials under conditions of apparent motion. Physio- 
logical Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(2), 118-120.—Ana- 
lyzed visual evoked potentials (VEPs) recorded from 900 
stimulus presentations made to each of 6 men. It was 
hypothesized that 3 subjectively different visual displays 
(È involving illusory motion) would produce VEP 
amplitudes inversely related to the complexity of the 
patterns and that VEP latencies would not differ among 
patterns. The 3 cathode-ray-tube displays were rows of X 
s with identical spatial distributions, but the temporal 
sequences of the Xs varied so that they (a) flowed from 
both ends to the middle, (b) flowed to both ends from the 
middle, or (c) showed no apparent motion. Mean VEP 
amplitudes and latencies for each display were analyzed 
across Ss. No significant differences were found. It is 
suggested that the nervous system mechanisms underly- 
ing the different perceptual experiences may be located 
elsewhere than in the occipital cortex.—W. C. Calvert. 

11559. Andreassi, J. L.; Stern, M. & Okamura, H. 
(Baruch Coll., City U. New York) Visual cortical evoked 
potentials as a function of intensity variations in 
sequential blanking. Psychophysiology, 1974(May), Vol. 
11(3), 336-345.—Used a sequential blanking paradigm 
with 9 male graduate students and faculty to determine 
the effects of more intense, later-appearing stimuli on the 


orders, resulted in the perceptual blanking of approxi- 
mately ¥ of the stimuli, The precise timing and location 
requirements for this effect were conveniently produced 
with a digital computer and associated cathode ray tube 
display. Evidence was found for the inhibiting effect of 


response to earlier occurring (less intense) stimuli. 
effect revealed itself in the delayed appearance of the 
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major components of the VEP. Amount of delay was 
related to the ratio of the intensity difference between 
the earlier-(blanked) and later-occurring (blanking) 
stimuli (i.e. the greater the intensity difference between 
them the greater the temporal displacement produced in 
the VEP components). (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11560. Appleton, D. B. & DeVivo, D. C. (Washington 

U., Medical School) An animal model for the ketogenic 
diet: Electroconvulsive threshold and biochemical alter- 
ations consequent upon a high-fat diet. Epilepsia, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 15(2) 211-227.—Placed adult male 
albino Charles River rats on a high-fat diet. After 10 
days the electrical stimulus necessary to produce a 
minimal convulsion began to rise, reaching a maximum 
at about 20 days. The convulsive threshold did not 
change in Ss on a high-carbohydrate diet. When the diet 
was changed from high-fat to high-carbohydrate, the 
threshold reverted rapidly to prestudy levels. Biochemi- 
cal studies revealed the high-fat diet to be ketogenic as 
the blood concentrations of dextro-8 hydroxybutyrate 
and acetoacetate were elevated. Serum chloride, trigly- 
cerides, esterified fatty acids, and total lipids were also 
elevated, but the serum cholesterol was lowered. In 
brain, the only changes were elevations of dextro-B 
hydroxybutyrate and sodium and lowering of the 
acetoacetyl CoA transferase activity. It is suggested that 
ketosis alters cerebral metabolism of glucose leading to 
an elevation in the electroconvulsive threshold. (French, 
German, & Spanish summaries) (30 ref)—Journal 
summary, 
11561. Corby, James C.; Roth, Walton T. & Kopell, 
Bert S. (Stanford U., Medical School) Prevalence and 
methods of control of the cephalic skin potential EEG 
artifact. Psychophysiology, 1974(May) Vol. 1163), 
350-360.—Studied the cephalic skin potential (CSP) 
artifact in 21 19-28 yr old volunteers during EEG 
recording of the contingent negative variation (CNV), 
averaged evoked response (AER), and verbal free- 
association test. Skin potential response and electroocu- 
logram were also recorded. Subdermal pin electrodes 
and local anesthesia infusion were employed to eliminate 
the CSP artifact in the EEG. Results indicate that EEG 
recorded from electrodes or from locally anesthetized 
scalp was free of CSP artifact. EEG recorded from 
electrodes demonstrated spontaneous potential shifts but 
appeared adequate for EEG recording of the CNV or the 
AER. Significant CSP artifact was demonstrated in the 
EEG of 10 Ss. CSP artifact significantly increased CNV 
amplitude and significantly increased the AER late 
positive wave to infrequent tones. It is concluded that 
these techniques appear promising for recording EEG 
free of CSP artifact. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11562. Cowen, Murray A. (State U. New York, 
Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse) The brain as genera- 
tor of transcephalically measured direct current poten- 
tials. Psychophysiology, 1974(May), Vol. 11(3), 321-335. 
—Studied all possible voltage-generating tissues and 
structures of the head in normal humans and in rats for 
their devoltage effects both under maximal stimulation 

and maximal inhibition. It was found that no structure 
played any significant direct-current-generating role 
except the cortex. A cortex to scalp circuit pathway was 
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also demonstrated, running principally within a centrifu- 
gally running intravascular system. (25 ref) 

11563. Davis, Alan E. & Wada, Juhn A. (U. British 
Columbia, Kinsmen Lab. of Neurological Research, 
Vancouver, Canada) Hemispheric asymmetry: Frequen- 
cy analysis of visual and auditory evoked responses to 
non-verbal stimuli. Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 37(1), 1-9.—The visual 
and auditory averaged evoked responses of 5 left speech- 
dominant (LSD) epileptics, 5 right speech-dominant 
(RSD) epileptics, and 12 normal right-handed (presuma- 
bly LSD) Ss were frequency-analyzed in the range of 
from 6 to 12 cycles/sec. Stimuli were randomly mixed 
flashes and clicks. The coherence or degree of similarity 
of form of responses was compared between 4 areas- 
—left, right, occipital, and temporal. For the click 
responses, 4 of the 5 RSDs, 4 of the 5 LSDs, and 10 of 
the 12 normals showed greater occipital-temporal 
coherences on the speech-dominant side. For the flash 
responses, 4 LSDs, 3 RSDs, and 9 normals showed 
greater occipital-temporal coherences on the speech- 
nondominant side. Multivariate analysis of variance 
showed that stimulus modality had a significant effect on 
coherence asymmetries. Of the 3 possible asymmetries 
between the 4 recording areas, only the intrahemispheric 
occipital-temporal coherence asymmetries reversed di- 
rection with stimulus modality. Results indicate that 
hemisphere asymmetries existed for simple unstructured 
nonverbal stimuli, and that RSD and LSD Ss showed 
opposite asymmetries between hemispheres. The possible 
relationship of these lateralized coherent activities to 
visual and auditory perception is discussed. (French 
summary) (27 ref)—Journal summary. 

11564. Dolce, G. & Waldeier, H. (Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe U., Neurosurgical Clinic, Frankfurt/Main, W. 
Germany) Spectral and multivariate analysis of EE! 
changes during mental activity in man. Electroencepha- 
lography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
36(6), 577-584.—Obtained EEG recordings of 10 healthy 
Ss during rest with eyes closed, rest with eyes open, 
mental arithmetic, and reading. Spectral analysis an 
multivariate statistical analysis of spectral values yielde 
the following results. (a) The percentage of ch: 
intensity decreased during eye-opening and both menta 
activities, but did not allow any differentiation between 
arithmetic and reading. (b) A significant increase ln 
relative beta intensity was found during eye-opening. 
further increase occurred during reading, but not during 
mental arithmetic. (c) An increase in theta percentage 
during reading and an increase in delta percentage 
during arithmetic were characteristic for these tasks. 
The statistical analysis of spectral values of EEG SE 
a different organization of the EEG in frequency ban E 
During arithmetic and reading a more complex organiza 
tion of the EEG within the fast frequencies and WU 
in the distribution of frequency bands in the subse 
range were found. (French summary) (25 ref)—Journ. 
summary. the 

11565. Drescher, Dennis G. (Central Inst. for di 
Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) Noise-induced reduction of E 
ear microphonic response: Dependence on y te! 
erature. Science, 1974(Jul), Vol. 185(4147), 


S i 7 E jon 
—Describes an experiment in which the rate of reduct 
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of chinchilla cochlear microphonic response with expo- 
sure to steady noise was less at lower body temperatures 
and greater at higher ones. Before exposure to noise, this 
auditory response was invariant. The mechanism of 
reduction of cochlear response appears to involve 
processes sensitive to body temperature. 

11566. Ewert, J. P. & Siebert, G. (U. Kassel, Div. of 
Neuroethology, W. Germany) Neuronal correlates of 
seasonal changes in contrast-detection of prey catching 
behaviour in toads (Bufo bufo L.). Vision Research, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 14(6), 43 1-432.—Conducted tests which 
showed that, during summer, white prey dummies moved 
against a black background through the lower half of the 
visual field were more attractive for toads than were 
black dummies on a white background. In winter, this 
relationship was reversed. It is suggested that “contrast- 
location pictures” are represented in the toad’s class II 
retinal ganglion cells to aid in summertime prey-catching 
activities and that efferents to the retina are used to 
invert the neuronal response characteristics during times 
of hibernation. 

11567. Flanigan, W. F. (U.S. Naval Undersea Center, 
Biomedical Div., San Diego, Calif.) Sleep and wakeful- 
ness in iguanid lizards, Ctenosaura pectinata and 
Iguana iguana ., Brain, Behavior & Evolution, 1973, Vol. 
8(6), 401-436.—Implanted 3 black and 3 green iguanid 
lizards with chronic electrodes in forebrain, orbital 
cavities, and nuchal muscles; electrodes were also 
attached to abdominal cavity skin. EEG recordings were 
obtained for 7-11 consecutive days. Behavioral response 
latencies during behavioral wakefulness and behavioral 
sleep were evaluated and are presented in detail. 4 
characteristic postures are described, including 2 which 
denote behavioral sleep. The association of spikes and 
sharp waves with behavioral sleep in the Ss (as has been 
noted as well in chelonian and crocodilian reptiles) 
indicates that the slow-wave activity recorded from 
sleeping mammals and birds is not an exclusive electro- 
physiological correlate of behavioral sleep in vertebrates. 
(37 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11568. Fuhrer, Marcus J. (Baylor Coll. of Medicine, 
Houston, Tex.) Stimulus site effects on skin conduc- 
tance responses from the volar surfaces. Psychophysiol- 
ogy, 1974(May), Vol. 11(3), 365-371.—Analyses of the 
Tatio of response amplitudes from contralateral record- 
ing sites in 23 male volunteers indicate that for both the 
upper and lower extremities, responses from the volar 
Surface of the stimulated extremity as well as of the 
extremity ipsilateral to the stimulus site were augmented 
in amplitude. Analyses of the ratio of response ampli- 
tudes from the palmar and plantar surfaces on the same 
side of the body indicate that the specific effects of 
Stimulation did not cross the body midline. Results 
indicate a regionally differentiated sympathetic outflow 
to the volar sweat glands that reflects the locus of 
cutaneous stimulation. (15 ref}—Journal abstract. 

11569. Geier, S.; Bancaud, J.; Talairach, J. & Enjelvin, 
AE (National Inst. of Health & Medical Research, 
DM of Functional Surgery, Paris, France) A complete 
E radio-telemetry equipment. Electroencephalography 

Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974(Sul), Vol. 37(1), 89-92. 
d 11570. Girton, Dexter G. & Kamiya, Joe. C^. 
alifornia, Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Inst., San 
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Francisco) A very stable electrode system for recording 

came salp poranna with direct-coupled amplifiers. 
lectroencephalogra| & Clinical Ni isi 

1974(ul), Vol. 310). 85-88. — 

11571. Gohd, R.; Hubbard, J. E. & Pendleton, F. M. 
(U. Louisville, Medical School, Health Sciences Center) 
A simple prefabricated electrode connector unit for 
chronic rat EEG studies. Physiology & Behavior, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 12(6), 1097-1099, 

11572. Gould, Jay E.; Chalupa, Leo M. & Lindsley, 
Donald B. (U. California, Los Angeles) Modifications of 
pulvinar and geniculo-cortical evoked potentials during 
visual discrimination learning in monkeys. Electroence- 


phalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 


36(6), 639-649.—Recorded electrical activity from vari- 
ous cortical and subcortical loci in monkeys during the 
learning of visual pattern discriminations. Potentqals 
evoked by the discriminative stimuli changed during 
learning in the striate and prestriate cortex, the lateral 
geniculate body and the inferior pulvinar. No changes 
were evident in the medial pulvinar, midbrain reticular 
formation, or hippocampus. In the inferior pulvinar and 
prestriate cortex the greatest changes were evident 
during the acquisition of the discrimination, while in the 
lateral geniculate nucleus and striate cortex the most 
marked changes were observed following attainment of 
criterion performance. Results are inte reted as show- 
ing a functional differentiation of the pu vinar-prestriate 
system from the geniculo-striate system, and suggest that 
the inferior pulvinar is involved in the acquisition of 
visual pattern discriminations. (French summary) (18 
ref)—Journal summary. 

11573. Griesel, R. D. & Clark, Helga M. (National 
Inst. for Personnel Research, Johannesburg, South 
Africa) The relation of indicators of arousal in the 
evoked response to attentional factors in cognitive test 
performance. Psychologia Africana, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
15(2), 101-1 10.—Classified 66 male Bantu mine-worker 
recruits into 3 groups of el. cognitive ability on the 
basis of their performance on the General Adaptability 
Battery. Visual and auditory evoked responses were 
recorded. The 3 groups were then compared with re ard 
to their level of arousal as reflected by the amplitude of 
the evoked response, and their variability in arousal as 
expressed by the standard deviation of evoked response 
amplitude scores. Although variability of amplitude and 
rate of habituation of the evoked response did differ for 
the 3 groups, à possible inverted-U relationship between 
itive performance and arousal level was found 


11574. Harlay, Frangoise; Pellet, Jean; Tardy, Marie 
F. & Dubrocard, Simone. (U. Provence, St. Jerome 
Center, Lab. of Psychophysiology, Marseille, France) 
[Corticocerebellar unit activity and ocular movements: 
Saccadic-related changes during sleep and waking.) 
(Fren) Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol. 12(6) 
939-949.— Recorded single-unit activity of vermiar 
oculomotor cortex and conjugated horizontal rapid ey 
movements in the cat during wakefulness (W) am 
paradoxical sleep (PS) and correlations were draw 
between cerebellar and oculomotor events. During P 


the units increased their rate of discharge in coincident 
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with saccadic movements. 2 kinds of movement-related 
cells were observed: (a) Most of the units showed an 
increase of their discharge rate together with occasional 
bursts. These events were related to magnitude and rate 
of the saccades without accurate synchronization. (b) 
Some cells showed a burst-type activation strictly 
synchronized with the rapid eye movements of sleep. 
During W, % of the units changed their pattern of 
discharge (mossy fiber activation for Purkinje cells) with 
waking ocular activity. Many cells had an accurately 
synchronized response with the saccades. Some units had 
à directional reactivity; others gave a similar response for 
opposite eye movements. During PS and W, complex 
spike discharges of Purkinje cells showed no accurate 
relation to saccadic eye movements. (27 ref)—English 
abstract. 

11575. Hobson, J. Allan; McCarley, Robert W.; Pivik, 

R. Terry & Freedman, Robert. (Harvard U., Medical 
School, Boston) Selective firing by cat pontine brain 
stem neurons in desynchronized sleep. Journal of 
Neurophysiology, 1974(May), Vol. 37(3), 497-511.—Ob- 
tained chronic extracellular microelectrode recordings 
from 130 single neurons in the pontine brain stem of 25 
unanesthetized adult male cats. Spontaneous discharge 
rates were used to measure the selectivity or the tendency 
of members of cell groups to discharge more in 
desynchronized sleep than in waking and synchronized 
sleep. The cells of the paramedian reticular formation 
(FTG) had the highest selectivity of any cell group 
studied. Within the FTG, selectivity peaked at about 2 
mm lateral to the midline in apparent correlation with 
the size of neurons within the nucleus, indicating that 
both the nuclear membership and size of neuron may 
determine selectivity. In desynchronized sleep, FTG 
neurons showed a preponderant amount of discharge in 
association with eye movements. However, evidence 
Suggests that the increased discharge was not simply a 
consequence of these eye movements, Sensory testing 
during waking evoked rapidly adapting responses with 
peak response rates below those seen during desynchron- 
ized sleep. Results suggest that pontine reticular neurons 
undergo dramatic changes in excitability during the sleep 
Cycle and that some of the phenomena of desynchron- 
ized sleep may be a consequence of these changes. (29 
ref)—Journal summary. 

11576. Honda, Hitoshi. (Tohoku U., Sendai, Japan) 
Visually evoked potentials during pattern discrimination 
tasks. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1973, Vol. 32(1-4), 
45-54.— Recorded the visually evoked potentials (V EPs) 
of 10 male college students during 2 tasks, each of which 
focused S's attention on a distinctive feature (i.e., size or 
form) of the patterned stimuli. In Task 1, where S was 
required to count the stimuli displayed, dividing them 

into large and small stimuli irrespective of their form. 
some components of the VEP seemed to be influenced 
by the size of the stimuli rather than by the form. 
However, in Task 2, where S was required to count the 
stimuli displayed, dividing them into circle and Square 
stimuli irrespective of their size, some components of the 
VEP seemed to be influenced by the form rather than by 
the size. Results show that the changes in VEP waveform 
elicited by patterned stimuli were considerably depend- 
ent on the attitude of the S toward stimuli, and that the 
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VEP waveform seemed to reflect some cognitive Aspect, 
—Journal abstract. 

11577. Keller, O.; Butkhuzi, S. M.; Vyklicky, L, & 
Brožek, G. (Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, Inst, of 
Physiology, Prague) Cortical responses evoked by 
stimulation of tooth pulp afferents in the cat. Physiologi- 
a Bohemoslovaca, 1974, Vol. 23(1), 45-53.—Results of 
measuring cortical evoked potentials in the cat suggest 
that the secondary neurones of the ascending pathway 
from tooth pulp afferents to the cortex are located in de 
rostral subdivision of the nucleus tractus spinalis n, 
trigemini, and are relayed in the homolateral as well as 
contralateral medial part of the thalamic nucleus 
ventralis posteromedialis. (20 ref) 

11578. Kozak, Wlodzimierz M. & Reitboeck, Herbert 
J. (Carnegie-Mellon U., Biotechnology Program) Color- 
dependent distribution of spikes in single optic tract 
fibers of the cat. Vision Research, 1974(Jun), Vol. 146), 
405-419.—Poststimulus-time histograms of spike respon- 
ses of some fibers in the cat's optic tract showed well- 
defined differences when diffuse white and colored 
flashes were presented. The shape of the histogram 
remained essentially the same when trains of flashes of 
the same color were given at a different time and/or 
different light intensity. Interval histograms of spike 
responses of some optic fibers computed during steady 
illumination by white and colored light or in darkness 
were different. Implications of the data for encoding 
color information in the spike distributions and on the 
mechanism of the Fechner-Benham phenomenon are 
discussed. (French, German, & Russian summaries) (74 


ref) 

11579. Lehmann, D. & Koukkou, Martha. (U. Zurich 
Neurological Clinic, Switzerland) Computer analysis of 
EEG wakefulness-sleep patterns during learning of 
novel and familiar sentences. E/ectroencephalography & 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 37(1). 13-84, 
—Describes learning experiments in which novel an 
familiar sentences were presented acoustically to n 
21-29 yr olds during EEG slow-wave sleep. Frequency 
spectra of parieto-occipital and temporo-occipital E 
were analyzed 25 sec before and 5-30, 30-55, and 55- 
sec after presentation. Statistical comparisons between 
spectra were performed, using the distribution nod 
qualities of learning were distinguished in tests after, e 
termination of sleep: spontaneous recall, recognition, 
and no recall-no recognition. The presentations Caus ? 
EEG activations of different levels and durations. ith 
cases of no recall—no recognition were associated we d 
the lowest EEG activations. Significantly higher Sr 
longer activations were found when learning een 
Successful, indicating a systematic relationship MU 
level of EEG activation after presentation of the mate! " 
and quality of learning. For the same quality of E 
significantly higher activations were associat E 
novel than with familiar learning material. It is COD 


input O 
ed that the EEG pattern which exists after Bee 


learning material to the brain reflects the We wave 
al state whose level (as characterized bra the factors 


frequency) and duration (in conjunction wi 
of interference and difficulty of the learning 
determines the possibility of later recall. (French S 
ry) (47 ret) —Journal summary. 


mma 
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11580. Morgan, Arlene H.; MacDonald, Hugh & 
Hilgard, Ernest R. (Stanford U.) EEG alpha: Lateral 
asymmetry related to task, and hypnotizability. Psycho- 
physiology, 1974(May), Vol. 11(3), 275-282.— Recorded 
occipital EEG alpha (8-13 Hz) separately from the right 
and left hemispheres of 26 right-handed college students 
during analytic (verbal and numerical) tasks, spatial 
(imagery) tasks, a music task, and a hypnotic susceptibil- 
ity scale, An alpha laterality score, derived by computing 
the percent difference in the amplitude of alpha in the 2 
hemispheres, was significantly different between the 
analytic and spatial tasks, and between an eyes-open 
baseline and an eyes-open measurement during hypnotic 
amnesia. Highly hypnotizable Ss showed significantly 
more alpha activity in all conditions (both outside 
hypnosis and within it) except for the eyes-open baseline 
and the eyes-open measurement following the release of 
amnesia. No differences were found between low- and 
high-hypnotizables in the laterality measure. This sug- 
gests that the lateral asymmetry of alpha is a function of 
task rather than of any particular cognitive style that 
may characterize the hypnotically susceptible. The fact 
that high hypnotizables showed higher amplitudes of 
alpha, however, suggests that the overall production of 
alpha may be positively related to the particular 
cognitive style that characterizes the person who is able 
to experience hypnotic phenomena.—Journal abstract. 

11581. Namerow, Norman S.; Sclabassi, Robert J. & 
Enns, Nelson F. (U. California, Medical School, Los 
Angeles) Somatosensory responses to stimulus trains: 
Normative data. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neu- 
rophysiology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 37(1), 11-21.—Investigated 
the human evoked response produced by peripherally 
stimulating the median nerve with a repetitive high 
frequency stimulus. Each hand of 17 normal 24-46 yr old 
Ss was stimulated with 8 different frequency runs, each 
Consisting of 64 trains of stimuli spaced 2 sec apart. The 
frequencies of stimulation were 12, 20, 40, 60, 80, 100, 
160, and 200 Hz. Each stimulus had a width of .25 msec, 
and the train length was fixed at 250 msec. The 
Somatosensory evoked response to trains (SERT) was 
then computed utilizing 3 data processing steps. The 
amplitude and time of occurrence of the peak negative 
Value obtained from the SERT measure were used to 
quantify the S response at each stimulating frequency. 
Signal variability due to activity at the bipolar reference 
electrode was investigated, as were differential phase 
shifts between signals recorded at anterior and posterior 
electrode locations. In addition, topographical mappings 
Of the single cycle amplitudes and phase angles were 
Obtained at the different stimulating frequencies. The 
distributions of the peak-to-peak amplitude values were 
ponsistent with topographical data previously reported 
mai the Somatosensory evoked response, while the phase 
angles tended to distribute in such a way as to divide the 
dud 2 discrete regions. (French summary) (22 ref) 
~ Yournal summary, 

582. Ogawa, Hisashi; Yamashita, Satoru & Sato, 
Varn: (Kumamoto U., Medical School, Japan) 
with ee in gustatory nerve fiber discharge pattern 
Ss ag in stimulus concentran Sé enr 

europhysiology, 1 ay), Vol » 
E Reports reenter a ub in which impulse 
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discharges in chorda tympani fibers of rats, elicited by 
lingual stimulation with NaCl, sucrose, HCI, quinine, 
and saccharin sodium of varying concentrations, were 
recorded. The significance of the obtained large coeffi- 
cient of variation in gustatory nerve fiber discharges is 
discussed. (29 ref) 

11583. Overton, Donald A, (Eastern Pennsylvania 
Psychiatric Inst, Philadelphia) Methods for reducing 
line interference in EEG recordings. Psycho- 
physiology, 1974(May), Vol. 11(3), 398-399.—Notes that 
line-frequency interference is often caused by electrostat- 
ic or electromagnetic fields in the vicinity of the S. 
Antennas and procedures are described which allow 
such fields to be measured and their sources determined, 
thus facilitating removal of the sources, 

11584. Robinson, David L. & Jarvis, Charlene D. 
(National Inst. of Mental Health, Lab. of Neurobiology, 
Bethesda, Md.) Superior colliculus neurons studied 
during head and eye movements of the behaving 
monkey. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1974(May), Vol. 
3 (3), 533-540.—Previous studies of the monkey superior 
colliculus have shown that cells in the intermediate layers 
discharge before contralateral saccadic eye movements. 
However, discharges may have been related to head 
movements which Ss were prevented from making, since 
the Ss were restrained. In the present study recordings 
were made from cells of the intermediate layers in 2 
trained rhesus monkeys free to make horizontal head 
and eye movements. It was found that all of the cells of 
the intermediate layers studied had a better temporal 
relation to saccadic eye movements than to head 
movements. No neurons were recorded in any part of the 
colliculus which discharged in relation to head move- 
ments or head position. The amplitude of eye moventis 
made during head turning was shortened by means o 
vestibular feedback from the head movements. Collicu- 
lus neurons discharged the same as if the full eye 
movements had been made. It is concluded that the 
primate superior colliculus is related to the generation cl 
eye movements and is not the site for the generation © 
head movements or the integration of head and eye 

nts. (31 ref)—Journal summary. 

Te he As Corvisier, J. & Letalle, A. (U. 
Paris VI, Lab. of Comparative Neurophysiology, di 
[Electrocortical rhythms characterizing the onset 
natural sleep in the cat: Behavioral correlates.] (Fren) 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neon go. 
1974(Jul), Vol. 37(1), 41-57.—By means of a detail G 
electrocorticographic (ECoG) -analysis carried out on 
normal cats, it was shown that the transitional stage 
between wakefulness and sleep is accompanied a 
characteristic rhythmic activities quite distinct from 
spindles of slow sleep. 2 foci for such rhythms ie 
identified, one localized in area somatic I and the ot s 
in the visual area. During drowsiness, the Si her 
either simultaneously or independently active, in à ps e 
tion with stages of desynchronized ECoG. Nee 
rhythms reacted specifically to stimuli Pree ed 
area where they were situated. The anterior ri yd 
were related to immobility of the S and were oe ma 
by the slightest body movement, very much like m 
rhythm in humans; the posterior rhythms, however, 
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reacted specifically to light, thus resembling primate 
alpha rhythm. (34 ref)—English summary. 

11586, Salamy, A. (U. California, Medical School, 
San Francisco) Validity of neuroelectric variables in 
predicting the average evoked potential. Psychophysiolo- 
&, 1974(May) Vol. 11(3), 361-364.—Analyses of the 
average evoked potential (AEP) in 5 healthy male 
graduate students reveal that the amplitude of single 
evoked potentials accounted for the greatest proportion 
of variance in the AEP (each component measured). 
Data suggest that the size of the AEP is not dependent 
on spontaneous EEG fluctuations. 

11587. Suzuki, Hisao; Kobayashi, Nobuyasu & Azuma, 
Masao. (Hirosaki U., Medical Faculty, Japan) Excitabili- 
ty changes of the visual cortex during discrimination 
behavior in the cat. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 12(6), 931-937.—Conditioned 10 adult cats to press 
a bar for food reward with repetitive stimulation of the 
lateral geniculate nucleus. The stimulation served both as 
a discriminative stimulus to generate the barpress and to 
elicit a series of evoked responses in the visual cortex. 
With well-trained Ss, evoked Tesponses were recorded at 
the initiation of the barpress. Each of the responses 
consisted of positive-negative diphasic waves of about 
10-msec duration. The positive wave had small positive 
deflections on its rising phase. On repetitive stimulation, 
those waves were small at the beginning, then augmented 
and reached maximal amplitude. Barpress occurred 
several tenths of a second after the maximum enhance- 
ment. Large augmentation of the response occurred 
when the Ist response was small and vice versa. It was 
found that single shock stimulation to the geniculate 
could serve as a discriminative stimulus for initiation of 
barpressing —Journal abstract. 

11588. Tardy, Marie F., et al. (U. Provence, St. 
Jerome Center, Lab. of Psychophysiology, Marseille, 
France) [Multiunit activity of the cerebellar cortex 
during a learned motor task.] (Fren) Physiology & 
Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol. 12(6), 961-971.—Recorded 
multiunit activity from the anterior lobe of the cerebellar 
Cortex (pars intermedia) in 4 chronic cats during a 
learned motor task. Ss were trained to perform a 
Succession of rapid flexion-extension arm movements 
alternating with 2 maintained postures. No significant 
differences were observed in the corticocerebellar activi- 
ty (ECeG) during maintained postures. However, an 
increase of activity occurred before the beginning of the 
flexion detected on the biceps electromyogram record- 
ings. The Ist ECeG modifications occurred in synchrony 
with postural reorganization preceding the flexion. This 
latter involved primarily the triceps. Increase of activity 
took place during the execution of movement and ended 

with the reaching of the target. Results are discussed in 
relation to the latest hypotheses on cerebellar involve- 
ment in motor regulation. (26 Tef)— English abstract. 

11589. Walker, J. M. & Berger, R. J. (U. California, 
Div. of Natural Sciences, Santa Cruz) A polygraphic 
study of the tortoise (Testudo denticulata): Absence of 
electrophysiological signs of sleep. Brain, Behavior & 

Evolution, 1973, Vol. 8(6), 453-467.—Made several 24-hr 
recordings of electromyogram (EMG), electrocardio- 
gram, electrooculogram, and EEG as well as behavioral 
Observations of 7 adult tortoises. 2 distinct electrophysio- 
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logical states were observed: (a) high tonic and phasic 
EMG associated with low voltage fast frequency EEG 
activity and a heart rate of 20-30 beats/min; and 
reduced tonic EMG, an EEG of high voltage spikes 
superimposed upon low-voltage fast activity, and a 
decreased heart rate (10-20 beats/min). EEG Spiking 
was present during behaviorally inactive periods and 
disappeared upon arousal. Thresholds of arousal did not 
differ between these 2 electrophysiological states, Rate of 
EEG Spiking and to some extent heart rate and EMG 
activity were directly related to the ambient temperature. 
All spiking disappeared when the lemperature was 
lowered to 16° C. Behavioral postures of heliothermic 
reptiles are known to be contingent upon thermal 
conditions. It appears that, to a large extent, both 
electrophysiological and behavioral activity are passive 
reflections of changes in ambient temperature. It is 
concluded that the behavior of the tortoise is best 
characterized as an activity-inactivity cycle. The absence 
of electrophysiological signs of sleep in the tortoise 
conforms with the hypothesis that the complete physio- 
logical and behavioral manifestations of sleep are unique 
to homeotherms. (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 

11590. Welin Cavanna, Ann Ch. & Ortu, Francesca. 
(National Center of Research, Inst. of Psychology, 
Rome, Italy) [Effects of applications of continuous 
transcranial currents on reaction time to visual stimuli 
and on visually evoked potentials.] (Ital) Archivio di 
Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1973(Sep), Vol. 34(5), 
517-523.—Each of 5 Ss served as his own control 
receiving 3 different experimental treatments, i.e., posi- 
tive and negative polarization and placebo (no current). 
Evoked potentials and reaction time did not differ 
significantly for the 3 experimental conditions. 

11591. Wolthuis, Otto L.; De Vroome, Henk & 
Vanwersch, Raymond A. (Medical Biological Lab. TNO, 
Rijiswijk, Netherlands) A peculiar cortical electric 
response after low intensity visual stimulation in the 
dark adapted rat. Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 37(1), 93-95.—Adminis- 
tered low-light intensity flashes to the right eyes of 4 
dark-adapted, curarized and artificially ventilated male 
Wistar rats. At area 18a of the contralateral cortex, large 
long-latency potentials were found which appeared inan 
all-or-none fashion with a greater probability when a 
light intensity was increased. These large Sei, 
Tesponses seem to originate in the cortex, since ue 
polarity reversed as the electrodes were moved deepe 
into the cortex. (French summary)—Journal su 

11592. Woody, Charles D. & Black-Cleworth, Patri 2 
(U. California, Mental Retardation Center, e 
Neurophysiology, Los Angeles) Differences in excital jan 
ty of cortical neurons as a function of motor proi 
in conditioned cats. Journal of Neurophysiol Se 
1973(Nov), Vol. 36(6), 1104-1116.—Reports data 0% 
tained from intracellular stimulation and recording 
221 single cells from the coronal-pericruciate cortex 0! 
cats classically conditioned to blink their eyes toa al 
stimulus. Results show that (a) intracellular emen 
produced measurable electromyographic (EMG) id 
in facial musculature; (b) single cells could be SEN 
ized according to their ultimate projection through E d by 
activity evoked by their stimulation; (c) cells impal 
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a microelectrode showed changes in firing patterns 
evoked by the conditional stimulus comparable to those 
observed in extracellularly recorded units in similarly 
conditioned Ss; (d) in blink conditioned Ss, current 
thresholds for neuronal spike initiation were lowered in 
cortical neurons that ultimately projected to the target 
muscle of the conditioned response; and (e) there 
appeared to be a persistent postsynaptic change in the 
involved neurons. (36 ref)—Journal summary. 


Physiological Processes 


11593. Abolin, L. M. (All-Union Scientific Research 
Inst. of Physical Education, Moscow) [The relationship 
between psychological and physiological correlates of 
the emotional stability of athletes.] (Russ) Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1974(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 104-115.—Studied 63 
16-32 yr old male members of 3 soccer teams differing in 
skill. Tests included 3 measures of emotional stability; 9 
measures of the value and intensity of the dominant 
emotional state; 8 measures of the strength, equilibrium, 
and mobility of the nervous system; and 5 measures of 
individual differences in the mental control of behavior. 
Analysis of the intercorrelations led to the conclusion 
that the emotional stability of all 3 teams could be 
described in terms of the value and intensity of the 
emotions that accompany activity. Predominance of 
positive, intense emotions characterized the better 
athletes. The other indices showed different relationships 
with emotional stablity in the 3 groups of Ss. In the most 
highly qualified athletes the dominant determinant of 
emotional stability was the parameter of the mental 
control of activity. In athletes of lower qualification 
certain properties of the central nervous system, especial- 
ly the strength of excitatory processes, appeared to be the 
principal determinants of emotional stablity. (English 
summary) (31 ref)—L. Zusne. 

11594. Axelrod, Julius. Neurotransmitters. Scientific 
American, 1974(Jun), Vol. 230(6), 59-71.—Discusses 
mechanisms underlying the synthesis, release, action, 
inactivation and regulation of 1 class of neurotransmit- 
ters, the catecholamines. The role of neurotransmitters in 
the brain and the effects of several classes of drugs on 
neurotransmitters, moods, and behavior are described. 
—P. Tolin. 

: 11595. Berthoud, H. R. & Baettig, K. (Swiss Federal 
m of Technology, Inst. of Behavioral Sciences, Lab. of 

ehavioral Biology, Zurich) Effects of nutritive and 
Teanutritive stomach loads on plasma glucose level and 
eral hypothalamic eating threshold in the rat. 

'hysiology & Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol. 12(6), 1015-1019. 
investigated the effects of different stomach loads on 

e magnitude and time course of the threshold for 
See induced eating and of blood glucose concen- 
ration in 9 male COBS albino rats. In Exp I 10 mt loads 
of either 50% dextrose, 20% dextrose, bulk (50% kaolin in 
Water), or tap water were compared against mock 
intubations. Thresholds rose within minutes after loading 
With glucose, to a maximum at about 30 min, and then 
ees slowly in a precise dose-response relation- 
205 The kaolin load produced a threshold increase to 
Ge o glucose, but reached its maximum as soon aS 10 min 
fter intubation. The tap water load did not differ 
Significantly from the mock control. In Exp II isocaloric 


10 ml loads of either dextrose, casein- 

emulsion of soyabean-oil were pcs ss SÉ 

intubations. The protein load was less effective than 

glucose, and the fat load less effective than protein, in 

Se Kira, While the glucose load produced a 
yperglycemia, both the protei i 

not, (19 re 50. Wer Rn protein and fat load did 

11596. Birnbaum, David; Steiner, Jacob E.; Karmeli, 
Fanny & Ilsar, Michael. (Hadassah U. Hosp, Lab of 
See Sei pac. Research, Jerusalem, Israel) Effect 

isual stimuli on human salivary secretion. Psycho- 
physiology, 1974(May), Vol. 11(3), 288-293.—Measured 
salivary reaction to visual stimuli in 200 16-18 yr old 
healthy volunteers. Saliva was collected without visual 
stimuli and during projection of control (abstract) and 
food colored pictures. No significant difference in 
salivary flow was found between rest and food collec- 
tions. However, a significantly lower rate was found 
during exposure to abstract pictures. (24 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11597. Blanchard, Edward B.; Scott, Robert W.; 
Young, Larry D. & Edmundson, Eileen D. (U. Mississippi, 
Medical School) End rosam Mem on UA 
self-control of heart rate. Psychophysiology, 1974(May), 
Vol. 11(3), 251-264.—At an initial session 64 paid adults 
either (a) were correctly informed of the response to be 
controlled—heart rate (HR)—and given visual feedback 
of it, (b) were correctly informed of the response but 
given no feedback, (c) were incorrectly informed of the 
response and given feedback of HR, or (d) were not 
informed of the response and given feedback of HR. At 
a 2nd session 1 of the misinformed and uninformed Ss 
were correctly informed. Between-group comparisons 
generally supported the proposition that correct knowl- 
edge of response facilitates learning to lower HR when 
given external feedback. Results on raising HR were not 
as consistent as those for lowering. Within-group 
comparisons showed trends for correct knowledge of 
response to improve HR control. Further within-group 
comparisons of raise HR and lower HR trials showed 
that Ss who knew the correct response and received 
feedback of it achieved control of HR. (23 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11598. Brimble, Phillip S. The mind calls the tune. 
Menninger Perspective, 1974(Spr), Vol. 5(1), 12-15.—De- 
scribes training in biofeedback techniques to control 

hysiological functions of the autonomic nervous system 
which were previously considered involuntary. Although 
machines are used while learning the subjective feelings 
associated with mental and physical states, once the 
methods are learned the machines are unnecessary. 
Among the applications are à hand-warming exercise 
which lessens or avoids headache pain; muscle relaxa- 
tion exercises; and the alteration of beta brain waves to 
alpha and theta waves. Individuals with unusual powers 
are studied, e.g, an Indian yogi with control over his 
heartbeat and skin temperature. A warning is issued 
against some of the inexpensive biofeedback machines 
on the market, some of which can be dangerous; a BO 
electronic filter is essential. How biofeedback works is 
unknown, but it has wide implications for psychosomatic 
medicine.—I. Davis. 
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11599. Brown, Gregory M. & Martin, Joseph B. 
(Clarke Inst. of Psychiatry, Neuroendocrinology Re- 
search Section, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Corticoster- 
one, prolactin, and growth hormone responses to 
handling and new environment in the rat. Psychosomatic 
Medicine, 1974(May), Vol. 36(3), 241-247.—Studied 
temporal characteristics of hormonal responses to 
handling and novel environment in male Wistar rats, to 
determine whether the same factors which modify 
corticosterone responses De, time of day and type of 
stimulus) also modify prolactin and growth hormone 
(GH) responses. Resting corticosterone showed the 
expected difference between crest and trough of the 
diurnal cycle. In contrast, GH and prolactin showed no 
difference at these times. Prolactin elevation occurred in 
response to the same stimuli which produced adrenal 
activation. Prolactin responses, however, differed from 
adrenal responses in being more rapid at the trough of 

the adrenal cycle and slower at the crest. In contrast to 
prolactin and corticosterone, GH showed a (nonsignifi- 
cant) drop following stimulation. It is concluded that 
prolactin and corticosterone both respond to identical 
stimuli but that the prolactin response shows different 
characteristics from the adrenal response, suggesting that 
different regulatory mechanisms are involved. (I5 ref) 

—Journal abstract. 

11600. Brownstein, Michael & Axelrod, Julius. (Na- 
tional Inst. of Mental Health, Lab. of Clinical Science, 
Bethesda, Md.) Pineal gland: 24-hr rhythm in norepi- 
nephrine turnover. Science, 1974(Apr), Vol. 184(4133), 
163-165.—In an attempt to establish a link between the 
release of the sympathetic neurotransmitter and circadi- 
an rhythms, norepinephrine turnover in the pineal gland 
of normal and blinded Osborne-Mendel (NIH strain) 
rats was studied during the day and at night. A 24-hr 
rhythm was found in the turnover of norepinephrine in 
sympathetic nerves innervating the pineal gland. This 
rhythm persisted in blinded Ss but was suppressed in 
normal Ss by light. The rhythm in norepinephrine 
turnover generates the rhythms in pineal indoleamines 
and N-acetyltransferase. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11601. Cherkovich, G. M. & Tatoyan, S. K. (USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences, Inst. of Experimental 
Pathology & Therapy, Sukhumi) Heart rate (radiotelem- 

etrical registration) in macaques and baboons accord- 

ing to dominant-submissive rank in a group. Folia 
Primatologica, 1973, Vol. 20(4), 265-273.—Observed 
groups of 3 rhesus monkeys and 4 hamadryas baboons in 
which hierarchies existed. The leaders had the lowest 
heart rate, reflecting absence of emotional tension, a fact 
noticed when hierarchy was not violated. Heart rates of 
submissive Ss were always somewhat higher than the 
usual basal rate, which indicates that a certain emotional 
tension existed in them. When Ss were regrouped a new 
leader appeared instead of the expelled one. The new 
leader then showed the lowest heart rate.—Journal 
abstract. 

11602. Darley, Susan A. & Katz, Irwin. (Princeton U) 
Heart rate changes in children as a function of test 
versus game instructions and test anxiety. Child 
Development, 1973(Dec), Vol. 44(4), 784—789.—20 Sth- 
grade boys were individually given a quantitative 
estimations task while their cardiac responses were being 
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continuously recorded. In the Ist part of the task all Ss 
received game instructions, and in the 2nd part ¥ of the 
Ss received game instructions and ^, received test 
instructions. Upon completing the task, Ss filled out the 
Test Anxiety Scale for Children. It was found that heart 
rate accelerated after test instructions and decelerated 
after game instructions. These results—augmented bya 
pattern of marginally significant ` correlations 
(p < .11)—the view that heart-rate acceleration follow- 
ing test instructions reflected increased task motivation, 
and deceleration following game instructions reflected 
decreased task motivation, or relaxation. In general, the 
data demonstrate the usefulness of using cardiac indices 
for studying test behavior and anxiety in children. (20 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

11603. Davenport-Slack, Barbara & Boylan, Claire H. 
(Medfield State Hosp., Mass) Psychological correlates 
of childbirth pain. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1974(May), 
Vol. 36(3), 215-223.—To determine why childbirth pain 
and the childbirth experience are reported to vary so 
vastly, 75 women (mean age = 24 yrs) were interviewed 
4 wks before delivery, during labor, and 18 hrs after 
delivery. The correlation and relative contribution of 11 
psychological and background variables to 6 childbirth 
outcome measures were investigated. Predictor variables 
included natural childbirth training, age, gravida, educa- 
tion, menstrual pain, Ist menstrual experience, sexual 
desire, wanting husband to be present, medication 
expectation, and general overt reaction to pain. The 6 
criteria variables were labor length, behavior, medication 
amount, self-report of pain, childbirth description, and 
testimony. Findings indicate that the most important 
factors contributing to childbirth outcome were training, 
attitudes toward childbirth, reaction to pain in general, 
medication expectation, and desire for husband's pres- 
ence. Childbirth training did not contribute to the 
variance of labor length, self-report of pain, or childbirth 
description. None of the predictors influenced self-report 
of pain. The underlying factor involved in contributing 
to a positive childbirth experience appears to be the 
woman’s desire to be an active participant in her labor 
and delivery. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. s 

11604. Deaux, Edward & Engstrom, Robert. (Antioch 
Coll.) The temperature of ingested water: Its effect on 
body temperature. Physiological Psychology, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 1(2), 152-154.—Monitored deep body temperature 
related to the ingestion of water of various temperatures 
(12, 24, and 37° C) in 12 male Holtzman albino rats. A 
possible relationship with thirst mechanisms, and be 
cially with “preabsorptive satiety” (i.e., ceasing to dri E 
before complete absorption of ingested water has ee 
place), was examined. Ss in their home cages had 24 E 
water available for only a 30-min period daily and 2 3 
test days were exposed to drinking water under lo 
conditions: (a) free access to water but not to foot 
free access to both water and food, and (c) water eat 
to 8 ml but with free access to food. Results show Lo 
drinking 12 or 24? water led to rapid decreases in food 
body temperatures as large as 1.2? C, and that when "fid 
was not available with water the body temperature 
not recover within the 20-min test period. It is SUPE d 
that drinking sharply affects deep body temperatur! for 
rats and that the search for mediational mechanisms 
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preabsorptive satiety should focus on internal or central 
processes rather than peripheral ones.—W. C. Calvert. 

11605. Elliott, Rogers. (Dartmouth Coll) Further 
comment on the Lacey hypothesis. Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 30(1), 19-23.—Re- 
sponds to reply by J. I. Lacey and B. C. Lacey (see PA, 
Vol 52:Issue 6) to original criticism of their hypothesis of 
heart rate behavior. The main theoretical and empirical 
issues are again drawn. Some of the Laceys' assertions 
are denied, and some of their charges answered. The 
considerations and arguments advanced by the Laceys in 
their reply are not sufficient to warrant any change in the 
conclusions of the original critique.—Journal abstract. 

11606. Forgays, Donald G. & McClure, Gary N. (U. 
Vermont) A direct comparison of the effects of the quiet 
room and water immersion isolation techniques. Psy- 
chophysiology, 1974(May), Vol. 11(3), 346-349.—Com- 
pared the effects of 2 isolation environments in 10 
graduate and undergraduate students. Dependent varia- 
bles were total endurance time in the respective environ- 
ments, heart rate, and subjective time estimates. With 
voluntary termination possible at any time, Ss spent an 
average of over 5/ hrs in the quiet room and 4/ hrs in 
the water immersion tank. Ss underestimated the time 
spent in the room but overestimated the time spent under 
water. Average heart rate in the room was 67 beats/min 
while that in the tank was 81 beats/min. All of these 
differences were statistically reliable. Results support the 
position that the water-immersion technique of isolation 
is a more stressful procedure than the more generally 
used room technique. The S appears to be more aroused 
or alerted in the tank than he is in the room.—Journal 
abstract. 

11607. Furedy, John J. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Experimental assessments of the importance of control- 
ling for contingency factors in human classical differen- 
tial electrodermal and plethysmographic conditioning. 
Psychophysiology, 1974(May), Vol. 11(3), 308-314.—The 
importance of contingency factors implies the following 
contingency prediction: if discrimination between a 
Positive conditional stimulus (CS+) and a negative 
conditional stimulus (CS-) is obtained in a 2-groups 
design where the control CS- stimulus for the 2 groups, 
Tespectively, is arranged to have a negative (nCs-) 
CS-UCS ‘contingency (so-called "'explicitly-unpaired" 
CS) and a zero (zCS-) CS-UCS contingency (so-called 

truly-random” CS), then discrimination in the nC$- 
Broup will exceed that in the zCS- group. This implica- 
lion was tested and disconfirmed for the electrodermal 
skin resistance response in 3 5-sec delay-conditioning 
*Xperiments with a total of 96 undergraduates and for 
plethysmographic digital pulse-volume change in an 8- 
sec delay-conditioning experiment with 48 undergradu- 
ates. Since both the discrimination manipulation (CS+ 
vs CS-) and, in 1 experiment, a distraction manipulation 
(Presence vs absence of a distraction task) were shown to 
be effective, while the contingency manipulation (nCS— 
Vs zCS-) had no autonomic effects in any of the 
experiments, it is concluded that while contingency 
actors as represented by the difference between n' 
and ZCS- have an obvious logical significance, in human 
autonomic conditioning, the nCS-zCS- difference is of 
Negligible empirical importance.—Journal abstract. 
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11608. Gaebelein, Jacquelyn; Taylor, S 

Borden, Richard, (U. North Caroling,“ Gresnsbord) 
ffects external cue on I 
reactions to a noxious event. Ps; 'hysiol 
1974(May), Vol. 11(3), 315-320,—20 male ee 
ates who viewed a clock for 6 min while waiting to 
receive an electric shock showed significant changes in 
heart rate (HR) and skin conductance (SC); these indices 
did not change significantly for Ss who could not observe 
the clock. Analyses of responses to the delivery of shock 
reveal that Ss in the no-clock group demonstrated greater 
increases in HR and SC than Ss in the clock group. 
Differences in HR within 1 min following shock were 
observed between the clock and no-clock groups. It is 
Suggested that rather than mediating fear arousal per se 
the external cue facilitated coping with the impending 
event. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11609. Hamilton, Leonard W, & Katske, Floyd A. 
(Rutgers State U.) Rapid gastric ulceration in a modified 
two-way shuttlebox. Physiological Psychology, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 1(2), 188-190.—Produced rapid gastric ulceration 
with footshock procedures designed to maximize conflict 
in a 2-way modified shuttlebox, in 16 adult male albino 
Sprague-Dawley rats (Study 1) and 16 adult male hooded 
rats (Study 2). The box had no dividing partition and no 
preaversive cue to signal shock onset. In Study 1, 5 Ss 
were never shocked (control condition); the other 11 
were subjected to condition fixed interval/variable 
interval (FI/VI), in which continuous escapable electric 
shock was alternated from 1 end of the box to the other 
on a 40-sec FI schedule, and discrete 2-sec inescapable 
shocks were delivered to the other chamber on a VI 1- 
min schedule. Study 2 tested the ulcerogenic efficacy of 
the separate FI and VI components with 4S Pen s: (a) 
control, no shock; (b) FI/VI; (c) FI; and (d) VI, with 
inescapable shocks to both chambers at once. Results 
show significant lesioning of all shocked groups com- 
pared to controls, with the FI/VI condition the most 
damaging. The importance of conflict and uncertainty in 
the rapid production of gastric ulcers is indicated. —W. 
C. Calvert. ; 

11610. Hatayama, Toshiteru. (Tohoku Gakuin U., 
Sendai, Japan) Heart rate changes to stimuli of taste 
solutions. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1973, Vol. 32(1-4), 
38-44.—Found a pattern of heart rate (HR) deceleration 
to repetitive stimulation by quinine sulfate and sucrose 
solutions in 4 male undergraduates. However, this 
deceleration was not only determined by stimulus 
intensity, since the deceleration tended to occur only in 
Ss with higher initial HR values, regardless of the 
occurrence of skin potential reflex. 

11611. Holdstock, T. L. & Verschoor, G. J. (U. 
Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, South Africa) Student 
sleep patterns before, during and after an examination 

. South African Journal of Psychology, 1974, Vol. 4, 
16-24.—Compared the sleep patterns of 6 female 
graduate students before, during, and after an examina- 
tion period. During the examination period the Ss went 
to bed later and slept less than on the other occasions. 
Despite the reduced amounts of sleep during examina- 
tions the distribution of the sleep stages was hardly 
affected, suggesting that sleep isa well buffered system. 
Adjustment of the amount of rapid eye movement 
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(REM) sleep in terms of total sleep time and time to bed 
by means of analysis of covariance revealed no differen- 
tial session effect. Failure to distinguish between the 
sessions was also true of a number of other measures of 
REM sleep. Some of these measures included (a) 
distribution of REM during thirds of sleep, (b) number 
of REMs, (c) stages of sleep preceeding and succeeding 
REM sleep, (d) several aspects of REM bursts, and (e) 
relation between REM sleep and examination marks. In 
light of these results it is difficult to associate REM sleep 
with central nervous system processes responsible for 
permanent storage of information. The other stages of 
sleep remained equally unaffected by the examination 
period. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
11612. Hókfelt, T.; Ljungdahl, A.; Fuxe, K. & 
Johansson, O. (Karolinska Inst., Stockholm, Sweden) 
Dopamine nerve terminals in the rat limbic cortex: 
Aspects of the dopamine hypothesis of schizophrenia. 
Science, 1974(Apr), Vol. 184(4133), 177-179.—Studied 
the existence of cortical dopamine (DA) neurons in 3 
groups of male Sprague-Dawley albino rats: (a) untreat- 
ed Ss; (b) Ss treated with multiple doses of FLA-63, a 
dopamine-B-hydroxylase inhibitor; and (c) Ss treated 
with reserpine, MK-486, and levodopa, which leads to 
selective demonstration of DA nerve terminals. A highly 
sensitive modification of the Falck-Hillarp fluorescence 
technique demonstrated the existence of cortical dopa- 
mine nerve terminals. This confirms previous biochemi- 
cal reports of high dopamine levels in the cortex. The 
histochemistry revealed that the distribution was region- 
al and confined to the limbic cortex. Results are related 
to hypotheses concerning dopaminergic involvement in 
the cause and treatment of Schizophrenia. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
11613. Jacobs, Keith W. & Hustmyer, Frank E. (U. 
Southern Mississippi) Effects of four psychological 
primary colors on GSR, heart rate and respiration rate. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 
763-766.—10 male judges selected colors which they 
considered to be the best examples of red, yellow, green, 
and blue from the Inter-Society Color Council-National 
Bureau of Standards (ISCC-NBS) NBS Standard Sample 
No. 2106. These colors were then presented to 24 male 
undergraduates for 1 min each, and galvanic skin 
response (GSR), heart rate, and respiration were record- 
ed. There was a significant effect of color on GSR but 
not on the other measures. Red was significantly more 
arousing than blue or yellow and green more than blue. 
—Journal abstract. 
11614. Kleinschmidt, Walter J. (Lilly Research Lab., 
Indianapolis, Ind.) The nature of sleep, dreams, and 
aging: A theory involving conformational changes of 
biopolymers. Perspectives in Biology & Medicine, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 176), 371-378.— Suggests that wakeful- 
ness, sleep, dreaming, and aging are mediated by 
conformational changes in the proteins of body tissues. 
Macromolecules are said naturally to assume the 
structural configuration conforming to their lowest free 
energy level. The expenditure of energy during waking 
activity is reflected in the unfolding of protein chains, 
tending toward a condition of random coiling (denatura- 
tion). Fatigue is an indication of the degree of denatura- 
tion. A loss of consciousness, postulated to occur during 
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sleep, allows reversal of these reactions. Dreams are 
suggested to be “reversed thoughts” occurring as the 
individual proteins regain configurational stability; they ` 
are likened to a movie seen in reverse, Aging occurs 
when there are interactions among partially denatured 
proteins which prevent their complete reversion to 
structural stability. (18 ref)—J. Crabbe. 

11615. Krausman, D. T.; Baer, R. W. & Anderson, D, 
E. (Johns Hopkins U., Medical School) Graphic bar 
display of on-line physiological data using a minicompu- 
ter, DAC, and conventional servo recorder. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(May), Vol. 
6(3), 347-349. 

11616. Lacey, John I. & Lacey, Beatrice C. (Fels 
Research Inst., Yellow Springs, O.) On heart rate 
responses and behavior: A reply to Elliott. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 30(1), 
1-18.—Replies to R. Elliott’s recent critical review (see 
PA, Vol 48:10852) of J. I. Lacey and B. C. Lacey's 
position concerning the relationship of cardiovascular 
activity to behavior. It is claimed (a) that Elliott 
misinterprets the Laceys’ psychophysiological and neu- 
rophysiological hypotheses, (b) that he has been selective 
and insufficiently critical in his citation of the research 
by other investigators, and (c) that the "alternative" 
position which he finds acceptable is not truly contradic- 
tory and is neither based on adequate data nor free from 
technical and conceptual difficulties. A response by R. 
Elliott follows (see PA, Vol 52:Issue 6). (56 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11617. Langer, Salomón Z. (Inst. of Pharmacological 
Investigation, Buenos Aires, Argentina) Presynaptic 
regulation of catecholamine release. Biochemical Phar- 
macology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 23(13), 1793-1800.—Reviews 
studies of possible mechanisms involved in regulating the 
amount of the neurotransmitter norepinephrine, released 
upon arrival of impulses at adrenergic nerve endings in 
the peripheral nervous system. 2 mechanisms—a presy- 
naptic regulatory system and an endogenous feedback 
inhibition of norepinephrine release mediated by prosta- d 
glandins—are postulated. (58 ref) 

11618. McConaghy, Nathaniel. (U. New South Wales, 
School of Psychiatry, Little Bay, Australia) Measure- 
ments of change in penile dimensions. Archives of 
Sexual Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol. 3(4), 381-388 
pared plethysmograph and strain gauge measures 
penile responses in heterosexual and homosexual Ss who 
were conditioned with both an aversive and an appetitive 
procedure. Responses to the 2 measures were E 
although the strain gauge had a much greater latency x . 
response and did not show responses apparent in t 
plethysmograph record. ; 

11619. Meyer Bebibarg: Heino F.; Boon, Donald A 
Sharma, Minoti & Edwards, John A. (Children's Hosp. 4 
Buffalo, Office of Psychoendrocrinology N.Y.) Ms fen 
Siveness and testosterone measures in man. et d 
matic Medicine, 1974(May), Vol. 36(3), 269-214. Bre 
on scores on the Hostility-Guilt Inventory Factor idus 
low-aggression and 6 high-aggression male underst 
ates were selected for a study involving several E 2 
sion questionnaires and androgen measures. ed on 
aggression groups were reasonably differentiat GL 
several aggression scales (e.g., the Guilford-Zimme! 
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Temperament Survey) but did not show any significant 
differences in blood production rate, plasma levels, or 
urinary levels of androgens.—Journal abstract, 

11620. Meyers, Kenneth M. & Schaub, Robert G. 
(Washington State U.) The relationship of serotonin to a 
motor disorder of Scottish terrier dogs. Life Sciences, 
1974(May), Vol. 14(10), 1895-1906.—Determined the 
serotonin (5-HT) content in brain and whole blood, and 
the 5-hydroxindoleacetic acid concentration in urine and 
cisternal cerebrospinal fluid, in 4 Scottish terriers 
affected with an inherited motor disorder and in 2 
normal dogs. There were no significant differences 
between the 2 groups, suggesting that the primary 
biochemical defect does not directly involve 5-HT. (23 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

11621. Mills, Richard T. (Illinois State Pediatric Inst., 
Chicago) An accurate method for hand scoring heart 
rates, heart periods, and other point-to-point distances. 
Behavior Research Methods ` & ` Instrumentation, 
1974(May), Vol. 6(3), 376-377. 

11622. Mos, Leendert; Vriend, Jerry & Poley, Wayne. 
(U. Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Effects of light 
environment in emotionality and the endocrine system 
of inbred mice. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
12(6), 981-989.—Reared 80 mice from 2 emotionally 
divergent inbred stains, C57/Alb and Balb/Alb, in either 
a dark or light environment. At 50 days of age, half of 
the Ss in each rearing condition were administered a 
battery of tasks consisting of 19 measures of emotionali- 
ty. At 58 days of age all Ss were dissected, and pituitary, 
adrenal, spleen, and gonad weight recorded. Factor 
scores were computed for all Ss on 6 factors of 
emotionality previously obtained. Strain differences were 
found on all factors and rearing differences on 2 factors: 
Autonomic Balance and Motor Discharge. Strain and 
Sex affected all organ weights, Light Rearing affected 
adrenal, spleen, and ovary weight, and Emotionality 
Testing affected pituitary and adrenal weight. Results 
are interpreted as indicating that light rearing affects 
maturation of the hypothalaiaic-pituitary-adrenal axis 
and response to stress. (58 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11623. Mourek, J.; Pruzková, V.; Prokeš, J. & 
Stavovéikova, O. (Charles U., Inst. of Physiology, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia) Effect of anoxia on =P 
incorporation into ATP: Study of the mitochondria in 
the CNS of rats of different ages. Physiologia Bohemoslo- 
vaca, 1974, Vol, 23(1), 37-43.—Nitrogen anoxia preced- 
ing 10-min incubation significantly reduced the amount 
of *P incorporated into adenosine triphosphate (ATP) in 
the mitochondrial suspension from the cerebral cortex of 
adult rats. The rate of incorporation in 5-day-old Ss was 
Not affected by preceding anoxia. 35-min incubation 
Preceding anoxia did cause a significant increase in AP 
Incorporation in 5-day-old Ss. (33 ref) d 

11624. Parlee, Mary B. (Radcliffe Inst., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Stereotypic beliefs about menstruation: A 
Methodological note on the Moos Menstrual Distress 

uestionnaire and some new data. Psychosomatic 
Medicine, 1974(May), Vol. 36(3), 229-240.—Examined 
the methodological soundness of Mooss Menstrual 
istress Questionnaire (MDQ). It was found that 34 
male and 25 female undergraduates reported very similar 
Patterns of symptoms and symptom "changes" (ies 
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differences from intermenstrual phase) when asked to 
indicate on the MDQ what women experience during the 
menstrual cycle, When the symptom scales on the MDQ 
were rank ordered according to the size of the changes 
reported during the premenstrual and menstrual phases, 
the rankings of the female and male Ss were highly 
correlated (r = .88 for both menstrual and premenstru- 
al changes). While R. H. Moos has interpreted women’s 
responses on the MDQ as evidence of “premenstrual 
tension” or “premenstrual syndromes,” results of the 
present study suggest an alternative interpretation in 
terms of stereotypic beliefs about the psychological 
ores of ap iege (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

. Porges, Stephen W.; Leighton E. & 
Walter, Gary F. (U. Illinois) Heart rate variability and 
newborn heart rate responses to illumination changes. 
Developmental Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 10(4), 507-513. 
—Investigated heart rate (HR) response patterns to the 
onset and offset of a 30-sec increase in illumination in 16 
human newborns. Ss were divided into 2 groups based 
on a measure of pretrial HR variability. Only Ss with the 
high pretrial HR variability responded significantly to 
the change in stimulation. The response to onset was 
characterized by a significant quartic trend containing 
both decelerative and accelerative components. The 
response to offset only approached significance and had 
a pattern similar to the onset response. Although the 
occurrence of systematic response patterns was related to 
the level of pretrial HR variability, this measure of 
autonomic lability may have been related to influences 
associated with delivery and not to stable individual 
differences. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11626. Provost, Mare & Décarie, Thérèse G. 
[Modifications of cardiac rhythm in 9-12-mo-old 
children during an encounter with a stranger.) (Fren) 
Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, \974(Apr), Vol. 
6(2), 154-168.—Describes an experiment designed to test 
hypotheses formulated by J. 1. Lacey (1967) about the 
role of heart rate during interactions of organism and 
environment. 18 9-12-mo-old children were Papoa toa 
standardized confrontation with a stranger. Their reac- 
tions to the strangers approach were classified as 
accepting or rejecting. Lacey's hypotheses were con- 
firmed in part only. The heart rates of the accepting Ss 
differed from the heart rates of the rejecting Ss, the 
difference became ter as the stranger came closer. 
Despite this result the single dichotomy (accept-reject) 
was not sufficient to account for the data in detail, (31 

English summary. 

oor Rahe, Richard H.; Rubin, Robert T. & Arthur, 
Ransom J. (U.S. Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Re- 
search Unit, Biochemical Correlates Div., San D 
Calif.) The three investigators study: Serum uric 
cholesterol, and cortisol variability during stresses of 

life. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1974(Ma ), Vol. 
36(3), 258-268.—Studied serum uric acid, chol esterol, 
and cortisol variability 2 times/wk for a 3-6 mo period a 
3 medical investigators as they underwent the stresses d 
everyday life. Ss ‘maintained diaries of their life events, 
with particular references to moods and feelings engen- 
dered by these events. Marked elevations in serum 
cholesterol was seen in 1 S throughout an unpleasant 
residential move; repeated peaks in serum cortisol were 
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seen in another S during times of anguish and anger over 
personal disappointments and work changes. 2 of the 3 
Ss showed uric acid elevations into the “gout range” 
prior to eagerly taking on a physical change. Occasional- 
ly, serum uric acid and cortisol values reached magni- 
tudes previously reported as characteristic of men 
entering underwater demolition training and jumping 
into the ocean from hovering helicopters. (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11628. Ramaley, Judith A. (U. Nebraska, Medical 
Center, Omaha) Adrenal-gonadal interactions at puber- 
ty. Life Sciences, 1974(May), Vol. 14(9), 1623-1633. 
—Summarizes research over the past 4 yrs that has led to 
the concept of the adrenal cortex as a "timer" in the 
ovulatory cycle, particularly during puberty. Results 
indicate that the timing of adrenal output of steroids 
enhances or depresses fertility depending upon whether 
the peak output of corticoids coincides with the critical 
period of the estrous cycle. (49 ref) 

11629. Sandford, Donald A. (Head Office Justice 
Dept, Wellington, New Zealand) Patterns of sexual 
arousal in heterosexual males. Journal of Sex Research, 
1974(May), Vol. 10(2), 150-155.—Compared slides and 
films as a means of producing sexual arousal, and 
ascertained the effect different erotic themes had on 
penile volume in 6 heterosexual males. Film produced 
more sexual arousal than slides depicting similar activity. 
The theme of heterosexual intercourse produced the 
Breatest amount of penile volume change, while the 
theme of a woman stripping produced the least.—E. B. 
Jaffa. 

11630. Simpson, D. Dwayne. (Texas Christian LS 
Inst. of Behavioral Research) Patterns of respiratory 
behavior. Physiological Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(2), 
141-146.—Recorded respiratory movements of 8 male 
college students performing 12 reaction time, time 
estimation, tracking, and word recognition tasks during 6 
l-hr sessions 2-7 days apart. 3 female undergraduate 
judges sorted selected segments of the records to find 
consistent patterns for each S (between-tasks) and for 
each task (between Ss). Data suggest that it was easier to. 
identify records from each S than from each task but that 
both types of sorts were achieved. In the between-S sorts 

no judge used more than 12 categories and each judge 
used only 8 categories in at least 50% of the sorts, while 
the average number of errors ranged from 3-11% of the 
56 segments sorted for each task. It is concluded that the 
distinctiveness and consistency of individual breathing 
patterns was demonstrated but that their diversity in 
larger populations and relationship to other behaviors 
require further study.—W. C. Calvert. 
11631. Sirota, Alan D.; Schwartz, Gary E. & Shapiro, 
David. (Pennsylvania State U.) Voluntary control of 
human heart rate: Effect on reaction to aversive 
stimulation. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 83(3), 261-267.—In anticipation of receiving painful 
stimuli, 20 female 21-27 yr old Ss learned to control their 
heart rate when provided with external feedback and 
reward for criterion heart rate changes and were 
instructed to increase or decrease their rate. Voluntary 
slowing of heart rate led to a relative reduction in the 
perceived aversiveness of the stimuli, particularly for 
those Ss who reported experiencing cardiac reactions to 
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fear situations in daily life. It is concluded that 
biofeedback training for relevant physiological Tesponses 
may possibly serve as a behavioral strategy for changing 
anxiety and fear reactions. (18 ref)—Journal abstract 

11632. Skolnick, Phil & Daly, John W. (National Inst 
of Arthritis, Metabolism & Digestive Diseases, Bethesda, 
Md.) Norepinephrine-sensitive adenylate cyclases in rat 
brain: Relation to behavior and tyrosine hydroxylase, 
Science, 1974(Apr), Vol. 184(4133), 175-177.—Found 
that responses of norepinephrine-sensitive adenosine 3’ 
,5' -monophosphate (cyclic AMP)-generating Systems in 
combined midbrain-striatal slices of male rats from 4 
strains (F344, ACI, BUF, and Sprague-Dawley) correlat- 
ed positively with spontaneous behavioral activity and 
negatively with levels of midbrain and striatal tyrosine 
hydroxylase. Responses of cerebral cortical norepineph- 
rine-sensitive cyclic AMP systems correlated negatively 
with spontaneous behavioral activity and positively with 
midbrain and striatal tyrosine hydroxylase. Such correla- 
tions were not found with responses of the cyclic AMP- 
generating systems to isoproterenol, adenosine, veratri- 
dine, or of an adenosine and norepinephrine combina- 
tion. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11633. Stone, Richard A.; Kirshner, Norman; 
Gunnells, J. Caulie & Robinson, Roscoe R. (U. Califor- 
nia, Medical School, San Diego) Changes of plasma 
dopamine / hydroxylase activity and other plasma 
constituents during the cold pressor test. Life Sciences, 
1974(May), Vol. 14(9), 1797-1805.—Investigated the 
effect of the cold pressor test on plasma dopamine f 
hydroxylase (DBH) activity in 10 healthy 23-35 yr olds. 
Parallel changes of other plasma constituents were also 
ascertained. Plasma DBH activity rose by over 10% in 6 
of the Ss and declined by 14% or more in 2 Ss; the 
correlations of alterations in DBH activity with changes 
of high molecular weight plasma constituents were high 
(r = .565—902); correlations with blood urea nitrogen 
and plasma glucose were low (r = .002-.248). Results 
Suggest that factors other than neuronal DBH release 
may be important in alterations of plasma DBH activity 
following acute stresses produced by the cold pressor test 
in humans.—Journal abstract, 

11634. Strahan, Robert; Todd, John & Connolly, John. 
(Iowa State U.) Comparison of sweat bottle and sweat 
print measures under resting-state conditions. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1974(May), Vol. 
6(3), 341-343.—Obtained palmar sweat measurements 
from 26 undergraduates under resting-state conditions 
using both the newly developed sweat bottle technique 
and the frequently employed sweat print meth p 
Measurement reliability was high for both approaches. i 
is concluded that the 2 methods, at least under general ly 
nonstressful conditions, reflect essentially different as- 
pects of palmar sweating. 

11635. Tyrer, P. J. & Bond, Alyson J. (Southampton 
General Hosp., England) Diurnal variation in physiolog 
cal tremor. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurop 7 1 
siology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 37(1), 35-40.—Measured postu. 
finger tremor in 16 normal hospital staff member 
hourly intervals between 10 AM and 5 PM. Order effe es 
were controlled by starting recording at different bu 
of day. Self-ratings of tremor, anxiety, and tension Wi E 
completed after each recording. The amount of trem 
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between 2 and 32 cycles/sec was computed by power 
spectral analysis. Significant diurnal variation occurred 
in the amount of tremor within the physiological range 
(6-14 cycles/sec) but not at other frequencies. Most 
tremor was recorded at 11 AM and the least at 2 PM. 
Self-ratings showed a similar but nonsignificant trend. 
To test whether the variation in tremor was due to 
changes in circulating adrenaline, 10 of the Ss were 
retested at hourly intervals between 10 AM and 2 PM 
after pretreatment with the adrenergic beta-receptor 
blocking drug propranolol. The variation was much 
reduced but not entirely eliminated. It is concluded that 
the diurnal variation demonstrated is primarily due to 
changes in circulating catecholamines. (French summa- 

) (21 ref)—Journal summary. 

11636. Wade, Nicholas. Bottle-feeding: Adverse 
effects of Western technology. Science, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
184(4132), 45-48.—Discusses the effects of Western 
bottle-feeding practices on infant nutrition in underde- 
veloped countries. Reasons for the abandonment of 
breast-feeding in these countries and in the US, the 
increase in malnutrition rates, and the efforts of the 
commercial baby food companies to promote their 
products are discussed. 

11637. Webb, W. B. & Agnew, H. W. (U. Florida) The 
effects of a chronic limitation of sleep length. Psycho- 
physiology, 1974(May), Vol. 11(3), 265-274.—Studied 15 
18-21 yr old male student volunteers | time/wk while on 
a sleep regime of 5/ hrs of sleep/night for 60 days. EEG 
and electrooculogram were recorded and performance 
was measured weekly using the Wilkinson Vigilance 
Task, the Wilkinson Addition Test, and a word memory 
test. Grip strength was measured using a hand dyno- 
mometer, and the Zung Depression Scale and the 
Adjective Check List were used to measure mood. The 
restricted regime initially increased the absolute amount 
of Stage 4 sleep. By the 5th wk the Stage 4 amount 
decreased to near baseline levels. Initially, rapid eye- 
movement (REM) sleep was sharply reduced when 
compared with baseline values. There was a REM 
deprivation of some 2596 of baseline values and 30 min in 
absolute amount during the course of the experiment, 
and at the same time latency to the onset of the Ist Stage 
4 and latency to the Ist REM period were reduced. Only 
the Wilkinson Vigilance Task showed a decline in 
performance associated with continued restricted sleep. 
Findings suggest that a chronic loss of sleep of as much 
as 2, hrs/night is not likely to result in major behavioral 
consequences. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11638. Welch, K. M.; Spira, P. J.; Knowles, L. & 
Lance, J. W. (Baylor Coll. of Medicine, Houston) 
Simultaneous measurement of internal and external 
carotid blood flow in the monkey: An approach to the 
Study of migraine mechanisms. Neurology, 1974(May), 
Vol. 24(5), 450-457.—Internal and external carotid 
blood flow was simultaneously measured in monkeys. 
The experimental technique used appears to be an 
improved approach to the study of migraine mechanisms 
in the animal model. Intracarotid serotonin was shown 
by this method to constrict both the internal and external 
Carotid arteries. This effect was prevented by intracaro- 
tid methysergide. (25 ref) 
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11639. Wright, John W. (Fordham U.) Adaptation to 
long-term forced saline consumption during postwean- 
ing in rats. Physiological Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(2), 
185-187.—Hypothesized that long-term (100-day) drink- 
ing of saline, if begun early after weaning (at 30 days 
old), might promote physiological adaptation and pre- 
vent the abnormal serum electrolyte levels observed in 
mature rats which overconsume NaCl if given a free 
choice. Naive male albino Holtzman rats, about 30 da’ 
old, were assigned randomly to 3 fluid groups of 8 
each: (a) tap water, as a control; (b) isotonic saline, .9% 
NaCl; and (c) hypertonic saline, 1.5% NaCl. After 100 
days on these fluids the groups were monitored for 7 
days for food and fluid intake and metabolic measures, 
On the 7th day heart, kidney, and body weights; serum 
protein and electrolytes; and blood cell volumes were 
measured, Results show that the groups did not differ in 
mean serum sodium, potassium, and protein, or in 
absolute or relative kidney weight. The hypertonic fluid 
group had lower body weight (p < Ki and ter 
relative—but not absolute—heart weight (p < .05). It is 
concluded that postweaning adaptation to forced saline 
intake probably does occur, since the serum electrolyte 
changes usually seen with such intake did not occur in 
this study. (17 ref) —W. C. Calvert. 
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11640. Christiansen, Karl O. (U. Copenhagen, Den- 
mark) Mobility and crime among twins. International 
Journal of Criminology & Penology, 1973(Feb), Vol. K(1), 
31-45.—Presents data on the frequency and concor- 
dance of mobility (defined from information on place of 
birth and final residence) and crime among 7,152 Danish 
monozygotic (MZ) and dizygotic (DZ) twins. Results 
suggest that among men twinship influences MZ more 
strongly than DZ twins toward criminal behavior, and 
that this influence is greatest in rural areas and least in 
more heavily urbanized areas. Statistical and war, 
limitations in previous studies are discussed, an 
immediate-feedback of the data for the effects of 
heredity (p < .09), environment are examined. — — 

11641. Jonson, Keith M., et al. (U. Sydney, Clinical 
Psychology Unit, New South Wales, Australia) Spatial 
and non-spatial discrimination reversal (SDR) learning 
in the guinea pig. Animal Behaviour, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
22(1), 118-123.—Investigated serial discrimination rever- 
sal (SDR) performance in 10 albino and 10 igmented 
female guinea pigs over 11 reversals, Difference in 
learning ability between the 2 strains was not evident on 
spatial or nonspatial SDR tasks. Ss' ability to learn 
rapidly successive spatial and nonspatial reversals with 
increasing proficiency corresponds well with previously 
published findings using other mammalian species 
Results demonstrate that behavioral research with thé 
guinea pig requires extended periods of intensive 
experimental management.—Journal abstract. 

11642. Mueller, Jo A. & Mueller, Wayne P. (U 
Evansville) Body weight and behavioral difference ii 
mice maintained at 4 C and 21 C. Physiology & Behavior 
1974(Jun), Vol. 12(6), 1101-1104.—128 isolated Cox 
Swiss mice maintained at 4^ C gained weight a 
approximately the same rate as 98 Ss ke tat 21° C, an 
consumed 66% more food than the 21° C control: 
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Unlike the Ss in the 21° C environment, when Ss housed 
at 4° C were allowed unlimited food they constructed 
elaborate nests and kept their cages tidy. However, when 
the food supply was limited to the amount needed to 
maintain the weight of Ss at 21° C, the Ss at 4° C became 
lethargic, rapidly lost weight, showed decreases in body 
temperature and nest building, and tended to ball up and 
remain immobile until feeding time.—Journal abstract. 

11643. Robb, Nancy G. & Hegmann, Joseph P. (U. 
Iowa) Nervous system function: Behavioral influences 
of gene effects on peripheral nerve conduction velocity 
in mice. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Jun) Vol. 11(2), 
281-283.—Measured reflex latencies involved in sciatic 
nerve function for 72 mice from 5 inbred strains: A/J, 
CBA/J, C3H/HeJ, C57BL/6J, and DBA/IJ. The 5 
Strains showed differences in reflex time which precisely 
parallel the strain differences in caudal nerve conduction 
velocity reported by J. P. Hegmann (see PA, Vol 
48:10875). Sex differences and interaction effects were 
not significant. About 12% of the phenotypic variance in 
this behavior was due to additive genetic variance.—L, 
Gorsey. 

11644. Sprott, Richard L.  Passive-avoidance 
performance in mice: Evidence for single-locus 
inheritance. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 11(2), 
231-237.—Trained 228 4-5 mo old male mice of 4 
genotypes— D2, F, x DRAI (B6D2 x D2), 
E, x CSTBL/6) (B6D2 x B6) and 
(F, x D2) x DBA/2J (BBD2 x D2) x D2—in a pas- 
sive avoidance conditioning situation. Results strongly 
support the hypothesis that at least I aspect of a 
conditioned response (passive avoidance) is under the 
influence of a single locus, provisionally designated Pp 
(Passive performance). 2 alleles were demonstrated: Pp’, 
the dominant C57BL/6L allele which resulted in poor 
performance and Pp’, the recessive DBA/2J allele which 
resulted in good performance under the same conditions. 
The complexity of the relationship between the Pp locus 
and passive avoidance performance is emphasized, and 
the use of genetic analysis in determining environmental 
correlates and their action in physiological mechanisms 
is discussed. (15 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

11645. Wise, Roy A. Strain and supplier differences 
affecting ethanol intake by rats. Quarterly Journal of 

Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Jun), Vol. 35(2), 667-668.—Pur- 
chased 20 Sprague-Dawley and 20 Wistar rats from each 
of 2 suppliers for alcohol consumption experiments. 
Sprague-Dawley Ss from 1 supplier drank only 6075 as 
much alcohol as Sprague-Dawley Ss from the other 
supplier, and Sprague-Dawley Ss drank less than half as 
much as Wistar Ss from the same source. It is suggested 
that such differences may explain varying results of the 
same experiments in different laboratories. 


PSYCHOPHARMACOLOGY AND 
PHYSIOLOGICAL INTERVENTION 


11646. Glick, S. D. & Greenstein, S. (Herbert M. 
Singer Lab. of Neurosciences & Addictive Diseases, New 
York, N.Y.) Possible modulating influence of frontal 
cortex on nigro-striatal function. British Journal of 
Pharmacology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 49(2), 317-321.—Found 


that after administration of. dextroamphetamine rats with 
unilateral ablations of the frontal cortex rotated either 
ipsilaterally or contralaterally as a function of time after 
surgery. At early postoperative intervals (1-7 days), 
rotation was towards the side of the lesion. At later times 
(15-30 days), rotation was towards the intact side, 
Repeated testing with amphetamine appeared to slow the 
time-course of changes in rotational behavior. Results 
suggest that a dopaminergic nigro-striatal System is 
modulated by the frontal cortex and that unilateral 
removal of the latter produces a denervation supersensi- 
tivity of the former.—Author abstract. 

11647. Hood, Donald C & Ebrey, Thomas G, 
(Columbia U.) On the possible role of cAMP in receptor 
dark adaptation. Vision Research, 1974(Jun), Vol. 14(6), 
437-439.—Conducted experiments with the isolated frog 
retina to investigate the role of cyclic adenosine 3’ 5 
monophosphate (cAMP) in the recovery of the light- 
initiated change in sodium permeability of the outer 
Segment membrane of vertebrate photoreceptors, No 
effects resulted from application of cAMP to the rods, 
and further investigation is suggested before cAMP 
involvement in receptor recovery is generally accepted. 

11648. Kayama, Y. (Yamaguchi U., Medical School, 
Ube, Japan) Evoked potentials of the central visual 
system during and after hypoxia in cats. Electroencepha- 
lography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
36(6), 619-628.—In 20 chronically prepared cats, evoked 
potentials of the visual cortex (VC) to flash stimulation 
of the eye or electrical stimulation of the optic chiasm 
(OC) and optic radiation (OR), and those of the lateral 
geniculate body (LGB) to electrical stimulation of OC 
were recorded in parallel with spontaneous EEGs during 
and after hypoxia induced by inhalation of a hypoxic gas 
with oxygen tension of 18-20 mm of Hg. After onset of 
hypoxia, all electrical activity was transiently activated, 
then declined, and finally disappeared. VC was affected 
earlier than LGB, and postsynaptic activity disappeared 
earlier than presynaptic, in both LGB and VC. EEG 
activity first noted during recovery consisted of fast 
waves of very low amplitude. EEGs and evoked 
potentials recovered almost completely when resuscita- 
tion procedures were applied before presynaptic activity 
of VC disappeared. In half of the Ss electrographic 
seizures were observed during recovery. In 1 group 
seizure discharges occurred early in recovery am 
continued briefly; in the other group seizure discharges 
occurred very late and lasted much longer, and comple 
recovery from the hypoxic effects was rare. (Frenci 
summary) (23 ref)—Journal summary. r 

11649. Puil, E.; Reiffenstein, R. J. & Triggle, Cecile. 
(U. Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Epileptiform afterdisc- 
harges and chemical responsiveness of cortical n 
rones. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiol 4 
&y. 1974(Mar), Vol. 36(3), 265-273.— Tested the chemical 
responsiveness of single cortical neurones to microion 
phoretic application of an excitatory and inhibitory 
putative neurotransmitter (e, levoglutamic acid Sr 
gamma-amino-butyric acid) in 66 cats during Sai. 
form afterdischarges or sustained afterdischarges an 5 
the end of epileptiform activity. (French summary) ( 
ref) 
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11650. Rudomin, P.; Nuñez, R.; Madrid, J. & Burke, 
R. E. (National Polytechnic Inst., Center of Investiga- 
tion, Section of Neural Control, Mexico City, Mexico) 
Primary afferent hyperpolarization and presynaptic 
facilitation of la afferent terminals induced by large 
cutaneous fibers. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1974(May), 
Vol. 37(3), 413-429.—Findings suggest that in the 
unanesthetized cat spinal cord there is a group of 
interneurons with sustained activity which generate a 
tonic primary afferent depolarization of la afferent 
terminals. Sural conditioning would silence these inter- 
neurons, perhaps resulting in increased effectiveness of 
synaptic transmission (presynaptic facilitation), (51 ref) 

11651. Sdino, Ciro & Di Prospero, Beatrice. (Catholic 
U. of Sacred Heart, Inst. of Psychology, Milan, Italy) 
[Estrogen stimulation during the neonatal period and its 
effect on the emotional and operative behavior of the 
adult.] (Ital) Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiat- 
ria, 1973(Sep), Vol. 34(5), 450-460.—Conducted an 
experiment with 3 groups of female rats. One group was 
treated with estrogens from birth, one was ovariectom- 
ized, and the 3rd served as a control group. On 3 
measures (motility, shuttle box, and open ield) the Ist 
group showed greater motility and emotivity, while 
ovariectomy produced no changes in the 2nd group.—Z- 
L'Abate. 

11652. Steiner, Solomon S. & Stokely, Susan N. (City 
Coll., City U. New York) Methamphetamine lowers self- 
stimulation ` thresholds. Physiological Psychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 1(2), 161—164.— Studied rates of intracra- 
nial self-stimulation (ICS) of the hypothalamus at 6 
current intensities, in 9 male Charles River albino rats, 
with and without intraperitoneal injections of meth- 
amphetamine hydrochloride (.5, 1.0, 2.0, or 4.0 mg/kg, or 
saline control). The purpose was to test whether 
amphetamines (a) lower the neural reward threshold or 
(b) simply increase low response rates—a function of the 
control response rate and dosage. The curve relating 
response rate to stimulus current (an inverted-U with rate 
peaking at intermediate current intensities) was replicat- 
ed 5 or more times for each S before drug testing. Results 
show that methamphetamine generally shifts the rate- 
intensity function toward the Ka end of the stimulus 
intensity scale. Low and high intensity stimuli paired for 
their equal nondrug response rates usually showed, 
respectively, increases and decreases in rate under the 
drug. These results, and the finding of reduced response- 
rate variability near the self-stimulation threshold with 
the drug, indicate that amphetamines lower neural 
reward thresholds.—W. C. Calvert. 

11653. Sternbach, Daniel D.; Abood, Leo G. & Hoss, 
Wayne. (U. Rochester, Medical Center, Center for Brain 
Research) A benzilate ester of pyrrolizidine and its 
stereochemical relationship to other ps} imetic 
Blycolates. Life Sciences, 1974(May), Vol 14(10), 
1847-1856.—To further test the hypothesis that psycho- 
tomimetic potency is related to the availability of the 
nonbonding electrons on the N of a series of heterocy’ clic 
amino glycolate esters, the 1-benzilate ester of pyrrolizi- 
dine was synthesized. The compound had about 1/10th 
the anticholinergic and central nervous system potency 
of N-methyl 4-piperidylbenzilate, which was among the 
most potent centrally active glycolates. The final product 


was a racemic mixture and consisted of 1 diasteroisomer, 
with the acid moiety trans to the heterocyclic N, By the 
use of Dreiding models and measurement of the relative 
rate of quaternization by CH, I, it was inferred that 1,2- 
syn interference, by the H's on the adjacent C's, with the 
MAT Ke on N was a factor in the 
minis armacological potency of the pyrrolizidii 
Giai Xa de mg m "1 
11654. Whitman, R. Douglas; Abeles, Robert & 
Maher, Brendan A. (Wayne State U.) Effect of maternal 
high histidine levels on and maze retention in 
the rat. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
83(3), 335-338.—4 groups of pregnant albino rats were 
maintained on either a histidine-high diet, or received 
riodic injections of C-nitromethane, or they received 
th treatments throughout gestation. Later, the off- 
spring were tested in an open field for activity in a maze- 
learning task and retested for the retention of the maze 
habit. Results show that both nitromethane injections 
and histidine-high diets resulted in impaired perform- 
ance. On the open field test, the experimental Ss were 
more active, and on initial learning of the maze pattern 
they demonstrated a learning deficit. However, when 
retested 7 and 30 days later, they showed no deficit in 
retention of the maze habit. In addition, an analysis of 
covariance indicated that the hyperactivity and learnin 
deficit were independent characteristics of materna 
hyperhistidinemia.—Journal abstract. 


Brain & Electrical Stimulation & Lesions 


11655. Baldwin, B. A. & Shillito, Elizabeth E. 
(Agricultural Research Council, Inst. of Animal Physiol- 

, Cambridge, England) The effects of ablation of the 
olfactory bulbs on parturition and maternal behaviour in 
soay sheep. Animal Behaviour, 1974(Feb), Vol. 22(1), 
220-223.—Made 8 pregnant Soay ewes anosmic by 
ablation of the olfactory bulbs before their lambs were 
born. Ss were observed during parturition and in the 
following few days. 4 out of 5 Ss seen during parturition 
did not show prenatal lip-licking which is normally seen 
in Soays. 4 did not lick their lambs properly after birth, 
and in 6 there was a lack of specific response to their 
own lambs, so that strange lambs were often fed, 
Postmortem examination showed that olfactory tracts 
were absent in all except 1 of the ewes examined. It is 
suggested that the importance of olfaction in maternal 
care is concerned with identification of the lamb at close 
quarters and in forming the ewe-lamb relationship 
—Journal abstract. 

11656. Braud, William G. & Hoffman, Ronald B. (U 
Houston) Response facilitation and response inhibitior 
produced by intracranial injections of brain extract: 
from trained donor goldfish. Physiological Psychology 
1973(Jun), Vol. 1Q), 169-173.—Used 124 common 
goldfish to study the transfer of specific effects 0 
learning to untrained, unreinforced recipients give! 
intracranial injection of brain extracts from traine 
donors. In study 1, 7 Ss given extract from the brains o 
1l trained donors were significantly superior to 78 
given brain extract from 11 untrained (control) donors 3 
34 hrs but not at 48, 72, or 96 hrs after injection, when § 
were required to go from the deep-dark to the shallov 
lighted end of a tank. In Study 2, inhibitory training Wi 
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used in learning not to strike at food-like pellets dropped 
into water but unattainable inside a plastic tube. 10 Ss 
injected with extract from inhibition-trained donor fish 
showed significantly greater decrement in striking than 
controls at 24 and 48 hrs but not at 72 or 96 hrs after 
injection. This effect was confirmed in Study 3 with 
different Ss and doses. It is concluded that the effect of 
brain extracts from trained donors is strongly specific 
and is not a generalized facilitation of either learning or 
performance. (15 ref)—W. C. Calvert. 

11657. Bründle, K. & Székely, G. (U. Frankfurt, Div. 
of Biology, W. Germany) The control of alternating 
coordination of limb pairs in the newt (Triturus 
vulgaris). Brain, Behavior & Evolution, 1973, Vol. 8(5), 
366-385.—Grafted limb-moving spinal cord segments of 
young newt larvae into the side of hosts of the same age. 
Synchronous or alternating coordination developed in 
the movement of the limbs, depending on how much of 
the spinal cord was included in the graft. It is concluded 
that neural structures controlling alternating coordina- 
tion reside in the medulla and spinal cord. (27 ref) 

11658. Bresse, G. R.; Cooper, B. R.; Grant, L. D. & 
Smith, R. D. (U. North Carolina, Medical School, 
Chapel Hill) Biochemical and behavioural alterations 
following 5,6-dihydroxytryptamine administration into 
brain. Neuropharmacology, 1974(Mar), Vol 13(3), 

177-187.—Administration of 75-ug 5,6-dihydroxytrypta- 
mine (5,6-DHT) intracisternally caused a prolonged 
reduction of brain serotonin with little effect on brain 
catecholamines in male Sprague-Dawley rats. This effect 
was moderately potentiated by administering an addi- 
tional dose of 5,6-DHT or pretreatment with pargyline 
before injection of 5,6-DHT. Injections of 5,6-DHT into 
the raphé nuclei also caused reduction in brain seroto- 
nin, but caused severe tissue damage in some Ss as well. 
5,6-DHT (40 ug) given intracisternally to 7-day-old 
neonatal Ss produced only a 30% reduction of serotonin. 
Reduction of tryptophan hydroxylase activity following 
5,6-DHT treatment supports the view that the depletion 
of brain serotonin may be the result of fiber degenera- 
tion. In spite of moderate effects of 5,6-DHT on brain 
serotonin, treatments caused behavioral alterations 
including enhanced muricide and facilitated acquisition 
of an active avoidance task. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11659. Burright, Richard G.; Donovick, Peter J. & 

Zuromski, Edmond. (State U. Néw York, Binghamton) 
Septal lesion and experiential influences on saline and 
saccharin preference-aversion functions. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol. 12(6), 951-959. — Conducted 2 
experiments with 10 lesioned and 10 control male 
Sprague-Dawley rats in each. Relatively high (unpalata- 
le) concentrations of saccharin (independent studies) 
resented in 24-hr choices with water markedly and 
ersistently suppressed the subsequent preference of 
eptal-lesioned Ss for lower concentrations when com- 
ared with any such shifts in preference displayed by 
perated controls. Data support the notion that the 
ptal region is involved with a comparator mechanism 
hich affects the S's response to various external and 
ternal cues guiding consumption. In addition, wide 
dividual differences in both groups are discussed to 
iphasize that future studies should be designed to 
rify those uncontrolled genetic and/or early experi- 


ence variables which must serve, at least in part, to 
differentially bias the adult rats consummatory choice 
behavior. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11660. Caggiula, Anthony R. & Vlahoulis, Mary, (U. 
Pittsburgh) Modifications in the copulatory performance 
of male rats produced by repeated peripheral shock. 
Behavioral Biology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 11(2), 269-274. —Re- 
ports that repeated electric shock delivered to the tail of 
16 sexually experienced male albino Sherman rats 
accelerated the rate of copulation, reduced the number 
of responses and time to ejaculation, and facilitated the 
resumption of copulation after ejaculation. The total 
number of ejaculations achieved in l-hr tests was also 
increased.—Journal abstract. 

11661. Clarke, Alex M.; Michie, Patricia T.; Glue, 
Leonard C. & Sinden, John D. (Wollongong University 
Coll., New South Wales, Australia) Intermittent contra- 
lateral and ipsilateral hemiretinal stimulation and its 
effect on the phasic stretch reflex. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol. 12(6), 1079—1082.— Muscle- 
action-potential means and standard deviations for 2 
different light-stimulus conditions during electromyo- 
graph measurement of tendon taps were significantly 
greater than for the control condition. 11 out of the 12 
normal human adults showed a larger reflex response to 
stimulation of the brain ipsilateral to the tendon 
stimulated. Findings are discussed in terms of visual 
projections differentially affecting alpha and gamma 
motoneurons. (21 ref) 

11662. Coutant, Lowell W. (Wheaton Coll., Norton, 
Mass.) Association cortex lesions and stimulus generali- 
zation in cats. Physiological Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
1(2), 177-180.—Trained 16 cats with lesions in either the 
frontal or posterior cortex, and 8 sham-operated con- 
trols, to visually discriminate a vertical line on a disk 
from no line on a plain disk. Generalization of the 
Tesponse to 3 left and 3 right tilts of line was tested for 
both excitatory and inhibitory use of the vertical line. 
For ¥ of each lesion group the vertical line stimulus was 
S+ and for the other / it was S—. The food reward was in 
the single food well under the S+ stimulus. Results show 
no significant differences between the 3 groups under 
either the excitatory or inhibitory generalization tests 
either in amount of generalization or in errors or trials to 
criterion in the original learning of the go/no-go 
successive visual discrimination.—W. C. Calvert. 

11663. Dalland, Tordis. (U. Bergen, Inst. of Psycholo- 
gy, Norway) Stimulus perseveration of rats with septal 
lesions. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol. 12(6), 
1057-1061.—Tested 16 male Moll-Wistar albino rats 
with lesions of the medial and lateral septal nuclei and 16 
Sham-operated controls in 4 spontaneous alternation 
situations. Lesioned Ss showed perseveration of intra- 
maze stimuli rather than spatial or extramaze cues. The 
stimulus perseveration persisted in spite of the remova 
of the olfactory stimuli from the maze floor between 
trials. Changing a feature of the choice point berna 
trials did not affect the perseverative behavior. When 
of the 2 goal arms was blocked on Trial 1, the behavior 
of the Ss with septal lesions approached chance levet. 
Results are consistent with a hyper-reactivity interpret 
tion of the effect of septal lesions.—Journal abstract. 
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11664. Davies, Richard; Nakajima, Shinshu & White, 
Norman. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) En- 
hancement of feeding produced by stimulation of the 
ventromedial hypothalamus. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 86(3), 414-419. 
— Following 24 hrs of food deprivation, 39 male hooded 
Long-Evans rats were subjected to low-level electrical 
stimulation in the ventromedial hypothalamus. Stimula- 
tion produced a 20% increase in the mean amount of 
food eaten during a 100-sec interval. This effect was 
eliminated when Ss were allowed to ingest more than | g 
of food immediately prior to testing. The increase in rate 
of feeding was most reliable with electrode placements 
in, or touching the edge of, the ventromedial nucleus 
(VMN). Suppression of feeding was observed during 
stimulation through the same electrodes at higher current 
levels, but the lowest thresholds for suppression were 
associated with placements dorsal and lateral to the 
VMN. Data support the suggestion that the ventromedial 
hypothalamus contains a neural mechanism which 
facilitates feeding. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11665. Diaz, Jaime; Ellison, Gaylord & Masuoka, 
David. (U. California, Los Angeles) Opposed behavioral 
syndromes in rats with partial and more complete 
central serotonergic lesions made with 5,6 dihydroxy- 
tryptamine. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol 37(1), 
67-79.—12 female Long-Evans hooded rats with central 
5-hydroxytryptamine (5-HT) lesions made with multiple 
small injections of 5,6 dihydroxytryptamine (6 X 10 pg 
5,6 DHT) reared more but locomoted less than 12 
controls in novel environments, were more reactive to 
visual stimulation, and consumed small, frequent meals. 
A converse behavioral syndrome was observed in 10 Ss 
in which smaller lesions were made (3 X 10 ug 5,6 
DHT) and a longer recovery period was allowed. These 
latter Ss showed increased locomotion and decreased 
rearing in novel environments, consumed large, infre- 
quent meals, and demonstrated an exaggerated respon- 
sivity to the analgesic properties of morphine. It is 
proposed that the behavioral syndrome of rats with 
partially damaged, supersensitive circuitry may clarify 
some paradoxical aspects of chronic 5-HT disruptions. 
(28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11666. Dicara, Leo V.; Weaver, Linda & Wolf, George. 
(U. Michigan, Medical Center) Comparison of DC and 
RF for lesioning white and grey matter. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol. 12(6), 1087-1090.—Using a 
Tange of common current parameters in rat brain, anodal 
direct current was relatively ineffective for destroying 
fiber tracts while radio frequency was equally effective 
for fiber tracts and cellular areas. Additional observa- 
tions were made on the effect of cathode location upon 
the shape of anodal direct current lesions. There was a 
lendency for the anodal lesion to be drawn in the 
direction of the cathode, but the effect was small and 
inconsistent, (15 ref) S 

11667. Grimsley, Douglas L. (U. North Carolina, 
Charlotte) Carotid ligation in the rat. Physiological 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(2), 147-148.—Studied the 
effects of unilateral carotid artery ligation on body 
Weight, on ad lib water intake (over 17 postoperative 
days), and on the learning of a T-maze with water 
incentive, in 10 ligated and 5 sham-operated male 


Sprague-Dawley rats. The maze testing of 
involved 10 daily trials for 6 days. Analysis of kee, 
of the results shows no significant differences between 
the 5 right-carotid, 5 left-carotid, and 5 sham-operated 
Ss. Results Support previous studies in showing that the 
cannulation of 1 carotid artery (as for chronic intravas- 
cular infusion) is a useful laboratory tool with few 
undesirable side effects.—Journal abstract. 

11668. Grinberg-Zylberbaum, J., et al. (Anahuac U., 
Psychology Coll, Psychophysiological Research Lab., 
Mexico City, Mexico) Caudate nucleus stimulation 
impairs the processes of perceptual integration. Phy- 
siology & Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol, 12(6), 913-918. 
—Conducted 2 experiments with 24 naive male albino 
rats in which single brief electrical pulses, delivered to. 
the caudate-putamen complex of Ss while they were 
watching the performance of other trained Ss in a 
Skinner type box, prevented the acquisition of the 
observed instrumental behavior. Intact or nonstimulated 
implanted Ss showed a perfect acquisition of the 
Observed instrumental behavior. (. ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

11669. Halpern, Bruce P. & Halverson, John D. 
(Cornell U., Section of Neurobiology & Behavior) 
Modification of escape from noxious stimuli after 
bulbar reticular formation lesions. Behavioral Biology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 11(2), 215-229.—Quantitative behavioral 
tests showed that unilateral bulbar lesions made in adult 
female anesthetized cats, damaging nucleus gipantocellu- 
laris (NGc), nucleus paragigantocellularis dorsalis (Pgd), 
and/or the magnocellular tej ental field (FTM), in- 
creased latency and threshold voltage for escape from 
electric shock to the feet. Motor function, visual 
orientation, and orientation to sound were normal. It is 
hypothesized that NGc, Pgd, and FTM may constitute à 
functional complex, operating such that adequate unilat- 
eral damage to this field significantly disrupts input into 
the midline thalamic area. CH ref)—Journal uni 

11670. Hamilton, Leonard W.; lvatore 
& anu Elizabeth. (Rutgers State U., New Bruns- 
wick) Lowered response to postingestive cues following 
septal lesions in rats. Journal of Comparative & Physio- 
logical Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 87(1), 134-141.—Con- 
ducted 3 experiments with a total of 36 male albino 
Sprague-Dawley rats and 54 male albino Carworth CFE 
rats. Ss with septal lesions were tested in a variety of 
consummatory situations (e.g. solution intake, direct 
stomach loads preceding pellet intake, and stomach 
preloads preceding glucose intake). The lesions resulted 
in exaggerated responding to taste factors and à decrease 
in responsivity to postingestive cues relative to control 
Ss. Results support the view that the septum is an 
important link in the feeding circuit. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. ; A 

eter G. (St. Francis Xavier U, 

Mo Eo. en Cougs tha effect of medial 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia, fixed-ratio 
and lateral lesions in the amygdala on x 

nce. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 28(2), 245-251 .—Trained 18 male albino Wistar e: 
with medial or lateral lesions in the amygdala yi í 
on progressively increasing fixed-ratio schedules o! 
Se Results indicate that medial lesions 
produced an earlier breakdown of responding, and 
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lateral lesions produced perseveration of response. 
Interpretations of the data in terms of motivational 
effects and excitatory and inhibitory functions are 
discussed. (French summary) (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
11672. Hinderliter, Charles F. & Misanin, James R. 
(Kent State U.) A note on the visual cliff behavior of 
rats following ECS. Physiological Psychology, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 1(2), 139-140.—Examined whether electroconvul- 
sive shock (ECS) would impair the depth perception of 
80 Long-Evans black and 80 Wistar albino rats of both 
sexes. Sexes and strains were equally divided into ECS Ss 
and non-ECS controls. One-half of each group was 
tested at 6 hrs and the other half at 24 hrs after 
treatment. The test trial on the visual cliff measured the 
time required for S to descend to the shallow (S) or deep 
(D) glass surface, or the time that it remained (N, or 
nondescent) on the central platform. Analysis of vari- 
ance of speeds assessed the effects of strain, sex, ECS 
treatment, and treatment-test interval. No overall 
significant differences were found among groups. Chi- 
square analyses of group frequency data found no strain 
or sex differences on side of descent, but strain and sex 
were both significant (p < .05) when S, D, and N 
response categories were combined. Thus ECS did not 
impair depth perception in rats.—W. C. Calvert. 

11673. Hobbs, Stephen H.; Elkins, Ralph L. & 
Peacock, Lelon J. (Augusta Coll.) Taste-aversion condi- 
tioning in rats with septal lesions. Behavioral Biology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 11(2), 239-245.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments with 30 male Sprague-Dawley derived rats (Exp D 
and 27 male Long-Evans rats (Exp II) to assess the 
effects of lesions in the septal forebrain area on the 
development and maintenance of a radiation-induced 
taste aversion. While the lesioned Ss drank more of the 
fluid used as a conditioned stimulus during X-radiation, 
no effect of the lesion on subsequent aversion to the 
stimulus was found. Data further restrict the generality 
of viewing the function of the septal forebrain area as 
inhibitory. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11674. Jaffe, Michael L. (Adelphi U.) The effects of 
lesions in the ventromedial nucleus of the hypothala- 

mus on behavioral contrast in rats. Physiological 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(2), 191-198.— Tested the 
prediction that 4 rats with bilateral ventromedial 
hypothalamic (VMH) lesions would (compared to 5 
control Ss) be more responsive to changes in the 
reinforcing properties of stimulus events and so would 
show greater positive (and negative) behavioral contrast. 
The latter were defined respectively as an increase (or 
decrease) in barpressing rate above (or below) preshift 
baseline levels in the unchanged component of a multiple 
(mult) reinforcement schedule. Ss were male albino rats 
of the Charles River CD strain. 2 5-min alternating 
components of various multiple schedules were used to 
create shifts in density anad quality of food reinforce- 
ment. Results support the initial prediction in that the 
lesioned Ss (a) showed greater (p < .05) positive 
behavioral contrast on a mult VI extinction schedule and 
(b) in 3 of 4 cases showed negative behavioral contrast 
on a mult VI 30-sec VI 30-sec schedule following the VI 
30-sec extinction schedule. Shifts in reinforcement 
juality gave equivocal results. It is concluded that some 


current hypotheses about the effects of VMH lesions in | 
rats appear to need revision. (23 ref)—Journal abstract, 

11675. Keyes, Joseph B. & Dempsey, George L, 
(Louisiana State U.) The effect of motivational states on 
ECS-induced perseveration. Physiological Psychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 1(2), 133-135.—Studied the effect of 
postacquisition electroconvulsive shock (ECS) on the 
perseveration of a runway response during extinction at 
3 levels of motivation (food deprivation) in 24 naive male 
albino rats compared to 24 controls. All Ss had 55 
acquisition trials, each reinforced by 45 mg of food and _ 
spread over 6 days, with deprivation to 10 gm daily until 
the final training day. 3 groups of 8 Ss each received ECS 
followed by, respectively, 0, 10, or 20 gm of food per § 
for the 24 hrs before extinction testing; controls were 
handled and fed but were given no shock. During testing 
in extinction all 6 groups received 30 nonreinforced trials 
in the runway. Results show no significant differences in 
running speeds between ECS and nontreated Ss at any of 
the 3 levels of motivation. The effect of motivation was 
significant (p < .01) and a significant interaction 
(p < .05) showed that with decreasing motivation the; 
speed of the ECS Ss did not drop as fast as the speed of 
the nontreated Ss. It is concluded that motivation level 
influences the occurrence of ECS-induced perseveration 
of responding in extinction, with perseveration appearing 
only at moderate levels of motivation —W. C. Calvert, — 

11676. Kicliter, E. (U. Virginia, Medical School) Flux, ~ 
wavelength and movement discrimination in frogs: 
Forebrain and midbrain contributions. Brain, Behavior & 
Evolution, 1973, Vol. 8(5), 340-365.—Investigated the 
role of the frog forebrain and midbrain in flux, 
wavelength, and movement discrimination by behavioral 
testing before and after selective ablations of the dorsal 
anterior thalamus and tectum. Experiments were also 
performed to determine by which pathways information 
necessary for these discriminations enters the brain. Ss 
were 47 Rana pipiens. Results indicate that (a) all of these 
behaviors depended on information from the lateral 
eyes, (b) the dorsal anterior thalamus was involved in 
flux and wavelength discrimination, and (c) flux discrim- 
ination could be maintained even when only ipsila 
retinal projections to the thalamus remained. Complete 
bilateral tectal lesions abolished wavelength and move 
ment discrimination and impaired flux discrimination. 
Incomplete bilateral tectal lesions did not abolish any 0 
the discriminations, but did produce scotomata for 
movement discrimination. Removal of retinal afferent 
fibers to the tectum abolished only movement discrimi- 
nation. (52 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11677. King, M. G. & Cairncross, K. D. (U. Newcastle, 
New South Wales, Australia) Effects of olfactory bulb 
section on brain noradrenaline, corticosterone al 
conditioning in the rat. Pharmacology, Biochemistry S 
Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 2(3), 347-353.— Describes 
experiments with a total of 72 male albino Wistar rats. In 
Exp I, following bilateral olfactory bulb section or 
Surgery, Ss were subjected to a complete counterba: 
lanced design in which appetitive and aversive Se 
ing were tested. Olfactory bulb section produced D 
appreciable effect on a food-rewarded barpress response: 
A performance deficit was apparent when Ss were 
subjected to prior fear conditioning and tested wi 
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conditioned stimulus alone. In Exp II, following olfacto- 
ry bulb section, Ss were subjected to prior fear 
conditioning and tested on avoidance learning. Anosmia 
produced no appreciable effect on number of avoidanc- 
es, but anosmic fear conditioned Ss responded more 
slowly than sham-operated fear conditioned Ss. Assa: 
were undertaken for telencephalic and hypothalamic 
noradrenaline (NA) and plasma corticosterone. There 
was no significant difference in hypothalamic NA and 
corticosterone between the anosmic and sham-operated 
Ss. However, telencephalic NA was significantly lower in 
anosmic Ss. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11678. Kolb, Bryan. (Pennsylvania State U.) Some 
tests of response habituation in rats with discrete 
lesions to the orbital or medial frontal cortex. Canadian 
Journal of Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 28(2), 260-267. 
— Studied the inter- and intrasession habituation rates of 
33 male albino rats with aspiration lesions to the medial 
frontal or orbital frontal cortex or with no lesions in 2 
situations (open field and investigatory head poke). 
Medial frontal lesions produced impaired intrasession 
habituation in both test situations, while orbital frontal 
lesions failed to alter significantly intrasession habitua- 
tion in either situation, and neither lesion significantly 
altered intersession habituation rates. Data confirm 
earlier reports of functional dissociation within the 
prefrontal cortex of the rat and suggest that only the 
medial frontal cortex is involved in the habituation 
process. (French summary) (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11679. Martin, G. E. & Myers, R. D. (Purdue U., Lab. 
of Neuropsychology) Action of intrahypothalamic 6- 
hydroxydopamine on motivated responding for food and 
water in the rat. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1974(May), Vol. 2(3), 393-399.—6-hydroxydopamine (6- 
OHDA) was micro-injected in minute quantities into the 
hypothalamus of 10 food- and water-deprived male 
Sprague-Dawley albino rats that had been trained to 
leverpress for food pellets and water. During a 2-hr 
period subsequent to a micro-injection, the effect was 
examined of .2, .5, 2.0, or 4.0 pg of the drug on 
leverpressing responses that were motivated by food and 
water deprivation. Injected bilaterally, a low dose C5 ng) 
of 6-OHDA significantly disrupted the motivated re- 
sponding in only 1 S. After successive injections of 2.0 or 
4.0 ug of 6-OHDA, the lever responses for both food and 
water were suppressed in a dose-dependent fashion in all 
Ss. The ad lib consumption of food and water during an 
additional 2-hr period in the home cage was markedly 
reduced after the highest dose was injected. Directly 
after injection, there was no significant increase in food 
Or water intake. Possible mechanisms are discussed by 
Which 6-OHDA impairs the rats performance of an 
operant task motivated by hunger and thirst. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11680. Means, Larry W.; Harrell, Thomas H: Mayo, 
Eric S. & Alexander, Gay B. (East Carolina U.) Effects of 
dorsomedial thalamic lesions on spontaneous alterna- 
tion, maze, activity and runway performance in the rat. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol. 12(6), 973-979. 
—A group of 15 male Long-Evans rats with bilateral 
electrolytic lesions of the dorsomedial area of the 
thalamus (DMT) and a group consisting of 14 sham- 
Operated and 1 normal S were compared on maze 


activity, spontaneous alternation, runway acquisition 
and extinction, and response to a novel alley. The DMT- 
damaged Ss spontaneously alternated at chance level. 
Also, relative to controls, experimental Ss were slower to 
habituate locomotion in the maze and more resistant to 
extinction in the runway. The 2 ps did not differ 
spony on response to nowy, (22 tef )—Journal 

11681. Mendelson, Joseph & Maul, Glen. (U. Kansas) 
Effects of hypothalamic current intensity on object 
carrying induced by shuttlebox self-stimulation in rats. 
Physiological Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 12), 181-184. 
—Used 5 male hooded rats with electrodes in the 
perifornical me area to measure (a) the self- 
stimulation (SS) rate, i.e., the frequency of crossings to 
get the intracranial stimulation (ies) turned on at e 
and off at the other end of a shuttlebox, and (b) the 
percentage of such crossings on which objects (food 
pellets or wood blocks) were carried ("hoarded") from 
the ICS-on to the ICS-off end of the box. Ss were tested 
for 10 min at high and 10 min at low ICS current on each 
of 8 days, with food or wood present on alternate days. 
High ICS gave a mean self-selected "on" duration of 
5-10 sec in the presence of food pellets or wood blocks; 
low ICS was 14-22% lower than this. Results show that 
(a) the SS rate dropped at the low ICS intensity, (b) this 
drop was greater when objects were present, and (c) 
percent hoarding decre: at the low ICS intensity. 
Results support the "security hypothesis" of hoardi 
ie, that carrying occurs to a safer area, which 
shuttling SS is the "off" side of the box where the 
aversive effects of prolonged ICS are escaped.—W. C. 
Calvert. 

11682. Miliaressis, Théris E.; St-Laurent, Jacques & 
Cardo, Bernard. (U. Quebec, Lab. of Experimental 
Neurophysiology & Psychopathology, Chicoutimi, Cana- 
da) Competition between lamus and 
ventromedial in electrical self-stimulation 
in the rat. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 28(2), 165-175.—Used 14 male Sprague-Dawley rats 
with 2 bipolar electrodes, one in the lateral hypothala- 
mus (LH) and the other in the ventromedial tegmentum 
(VMT). After training, barpressing rates for LH and 
VMT self-stimulation were studied separately by switch- 
ing the stimulation alternately to LH and to VMT 
(single-bar test), or were studied in a choice test where Ss 
had to choose between LH and VMT stimulation by 
pressing 2 independent bars. In the single-bar test when 
threshold currents were used, Ss self-stimulated signifi- 
cantly more in LH than in VMT, but the reverse was 
observed at high current intensities, Some negative 
behaviors observed in LH with strong currents did not 
generalize when stimulation was switched to the VMT 
probe, suggesting 3 relative independence between LH 
and VMT. The comparison between the relative prefer- 
ence of Ss for LH or VMT stimulation in the choice test 
and the barpressing rates in the single-bar test keet that 
in this last test barpressing rates reflect the rewarding 
value of stimulation only when weak current eeng 
are used. (French summary) (30 ref)—Journal e ract, 

11683. Mogenson, G. J. : dme ra (U. Westem 
Ontario, London, Canada) itation 
of centrally elicited feeding and drinking by electrical 
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Stimulation of the midbrain. Canadian Journal of 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 28(2), 252-259.—Stimulated 
the lateral hypothalamus of 25 male Wistar rats to elicit 
feeding and drinking responses. A pulse of stimulation 
was then presented to the midbrain reticular formation 
10 or 16 msec after each pulse to the lateral hypothala- 
mus (dual stimulation). When the interval between 
pulses was 16 msec, elicited feeding and drinking were 
significantly reduced during dual stimulation. When the 
interval was 10 msec, the elicited responses were 
facilitated in some cases and inhibited in others. Results 
are interpreted as tentative support for the view that the 
lateral hypothalamus and midbrain interact in the 
control of ingestive behaviors, but the site of this 
interaction has not been determined. (French summary) 
—Journal abstract. 

11684. Moss, Robert L.; Paloutzian, Raymond F. & 
Law, O. Thomas. (Southwestern Medical School, Dallas, 
Tex.) Electrical stimulation of forebrain structures and 
its effect on copulatory as well as stimulus-bound 
behavior in ovariectomized hormone-primed rats. Phy- 
siology & Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol. 12(6), 997-1004. 
—lmplanted chronic bipolar electrodes into various 
forebrain structures in 45 ovariectomized, hormone- 
treated female Long-Evans rats. A significant decrease in 
copulatory behavior as measured by the lordosis-to- 
mount ratio and an increase in the female's avoidance of 
sexual contact were observed following electrical stimu- 
lation of the olfactory bulbs, habenula region, caudate- 
putamen region, and preoptic area. This decrease could 
not be attributed to motor effects nor to aversive side 
effects of stimulation. Anterior hypothalamic, premamil- 
lary, and medial forebrain bundle stimulation resulted in 
no apparent change in mating behavior. Tests for self- 
stimulation in all forebrain sites revealed that only 
implants in the medial forebrain elicited positive respon- 
ses. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. 

11685. Nagy, Julia & Decsi, László (Medical U. Pécs, 
Inst. of Pharmacology, Hungary) Simultaneous chemi- 
cal stimulation of the hypothalamus and dorsal hippo- 
campus in the walking cat. Pharmacology, Biochemistry 
& Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 2(3), 285-292. —In experi- 
ments with a total of 40 implanted cats, Ss’ spontaneous 
behavior was little influenced by the injection of 

carbachol or noradrenaline into the dorsal hippocampus. 
On some occasions mild sedation and shift of the EEG 
pattern towards synchronization were observed. Carba- 
chol injection into the anterior hypothalamus evoked a 
characteristic rage reaction with complete EEG arousal 
and theta-wave dominance in the hippocampal lead. 
Previous application of either carbachol or noradrena- 
line, but not nicotine, in the dorsal hippocampus 
inhibited or fully abolished the carbachol-induced 
hypothalamic emotional-behavioral reaction. The inhibi- 
tory effect of intrahippocampal carbachol on the 
hypothalamic rage reaction was counteracted by previ- 
ous topical, intrahippocampal application of a few 
micrograms of atropine. Intrahippocampal injection of 
dopamine or of the alpha-receptor stimulatory drug 
phenylephrine did not inhibit the carbachol-induced 
hypothalamic emotional reaction, while the beta-recep- 
tor stimulatory agent isoprenaline did. It is concluded 
that the dorsal hippocampus of the cat contains both a 


cholinergic and adrenergic receptor system. The choli- 
nergic system presumably consists of muscarinic recep- 
tors and the adrenergic of beta-type adrenergic receptors, 
(15 ref}— Journal abstract. 

11686. Nurimoto, Seiichi; Ogawa, Nobuya & Ueki, 
Showa. (Tanabe Seiyaku Co., Biological Research Lab., 
Osaka, Japan) Hyperemotionality induced by lesions in 
the olfactory system of the rat. Japanese Journal of 
Pharmacology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 24(2), 175-184.—Meas- 
ured changes in emotional behavior in 103 male Wistar- 
King A rats after lesions of the secondary olfactory 
Structures and olfactory bulb ablations. When the 
anterior olfactory nuclei, lateral olfactory tracts, and 
prepiriform cortices were bilaterally lesioned simultane- 
ously with olfactory bulb ablations, many Ss died from 
lack of food intake, while Ss with bilateral lesions in the 
olfactory tubercle, anterior olfactory nuclei, and olfacto- 
ry bulb developed marked hyperemotionality immediate- 
ly after the lesioning. Hyperemotionality of these Ss 
included not only hyperreactivity similar to that ob- 
served in the septal rat but also a 90% incidence of 
muricide which was similar to Ss with olfactory bulb 
ablations. It is concluded that changes in the activity of 
the olfactory tubercle are most important in the 
development of hyperemotionality after bilateral abla- 
tions of the olfactory bulb. (20 ref)—Journal abstract, 

11687. Nurimoto, Seiichi; Ogawa, Nobuya & Ueki, 
Showa. (Tanabe Seiyaka Co., Biological Research Lab, 
Osaka, Japan) Effects of psychotropic drugs on hypere- 
motionality of rats with bilateral ablations of the 
olfactory bulbs and olfactory tubercles. Japanese Journal 
of Pharmacology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 24(2), 185-193.—Stud- 
ied the effects of psychotropic drugs on hyperemotionali- 
ty in 38 male Wistar-King A rats with lesions in the 
olfactory system, including the olfactory bulbs and 
tubercles (OB-OT). These effects were compared with 
the neurotoxic effects of the drugs on rotarod perform- 
ance in 42 male dd-K mice with bilateral olfactory bulb 
ablations (OB). Chlorpromazine (5-10 mg/kg), reserpine 
(2-5 mg/kg), and meprobamate (100-200 mg/kg) inhib- 
ited hyperemotionality. Pentobarbital (20 mg/kg) only 
had slight effects on hyperemotionality. Chlordiazepox- 
ide (20 mg/kg), diazepam (5-10 mg/kg), and haloperidol 
(1-2 mg/kg) markedly inhibited hyperemotionality 
without causing neurotoxicity. Imipramine (40 mg/kg) 
and amitriptyline (40 mg/kg) selectively inhibited muri- 
cide of the OB-OT rats without affecting other hypere- 
motional responses, thus differing from the tranquilizers. 
The mode of action of these 2 drugs in the OB-OT an 
was essentially the same as that observed in OB mice an 
septal rats. It is concluded that for evaluating the effects 
of psychotropic drugs, OB-OT rats are superior to the 
OB mice and septal rats, since they share both GEN 
aggression of the OB rat and hyperreactivity of the septa 
rat, and exhibit a higher incidence of muricide soon after 
brain lesions. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11688. O'Brien, James H. & Rosenblum, Stuart M 
(U. Oregon, Medical School, Portland) Contribution o% 
nonspecific thalamus to sensory evoked activity in ca 
postcruciate cortex. Journal of Neurophysiology, 4 
1974(May), Vol. 37(3), 430-442.—Examined the SS 
ence of a thalamic cooling block on sensory og? 
activity in postcruciate cortex in 23 acutely prepa" 
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cats. Both single-cell and evoked-potential activity to 
light flash and electrical stimulation of posterior paws 
was recorded before, during, and after cooling of 
centromedian. For responses to paw stimulation, unilat- 
eral cooling produced about a 25% decrease in both unit 
and evoked potential response, and bilateral cooling 
produced about a 50% decrease. Both excitatory and 
inhibitory unit response showed decreases, and the 
results reflected functional bilaterality for both types of 
response. For responses to a light flash, very short 
latency responses were enhanced by thalamic cooling 
about one-third of the time. In the remaining cases, 
cooling almost abolished the response; this was found 
for both excitatory and inhibitory unit responses. A 
model for direct specific and nonspecific sensory input in 
terms of response periods is suggested. (27 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

11689. Paxinos, George. (U. New South Wales, 
Kensington, Australia) The hypothalamus: Neural sys- 
tems involved in feeding, irritability, aggression, and 
copulation in male rats. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 87(1), 110-119. 
—ln 3 experiments with a total of 58 male hooded rats, 
cuts of the ventral amygdalofugal pathway resulted in 
slight aphagia, and cuts anterior to the medial preoptic 
area resulted in transient hyposexuality. A unilateral 
posterior medial forebrain bundle (MFB) cut combined 
with a contralateral parasagittal cut resulted in severe 
hyposexuality if the parasagittal cut lay lateral to the 
anterior hypothalamic nucleus, and in irritability if the 
parasagittal cut lay lateral to the ventromedial hypoth- 
alamic nucleus. It is concluded that (a) the medial 
hypothalamic nuclei exert their effects on irritability and 
copulation through their lateral connections with those 
components of the MFB that descend on, or ascend 
from, the lower brain stem; and (b) the neural pathways 
mediating the consummatory aspects of feeding, irritabil- 
ity, aggression, and copulation are distinct. (58 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11690. Peters, Ronald H.; Sensenig, Larry D. & Reich, 
Michael J. (Iowa State U.) Fixed-ratio performance 
following ventromedial hypothalamic lesions in rats. 
Physiological Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(2), 136-138. 
—Compared the performance of ventromedial hypoth- 
alamic (VMH) lesioned and of unoperated rats on a 
fixed-ratio reinforcement schedule (FR 64) at 4 levels of 
Motivation (80, 90, or 100% of preoperative body weight, 
or 100% weight plus prefeeding before test trials). Ss were 
14 female Wistar albino and 8 Long-Evans hooded rats. 
After performance was stabilized at FR 64, ⁄ of the Ss 
Were given bilateral electrolytic lesions of the VMH. 
After recovery lesioned and intact Ss were compared on 
mean leverpresses when performance was stabilized 
Successively at the 4 levels of motivation. Results show 
that the VMH and unoperated Ss did not differ in 
Tesponse rate when both groups were at either 80 or 90% 
of baseline weight. At 100% weight, and at 100% weight 
With prefeeding, VMH-lesioned Ss’ response rates were 
Steater than rates of the controls. Data suggest that 

MH-lesioned rats overeat and become obese because 
Such lesions increase their hunger motivation, and the 
results cast doubt on the existence of the VMH paradox 
(hyperphagia while “less hungry”).—W. C. Calvert. 


U.) A 
behavior of cats with pontile kem fr Booming 
Sak, & Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 2(3), 355-360. 
Pcie that 19 cats with pontile lesions exhibited an 

d grooming behavior that consisted of a disinte- 
gration of the appetitive and consummatory compo- 
nents. A serotonergic system is implicated because both 
"hydroxytryptophan (5-HTPN) and seryl trihydroxy- 
benzyl hydrazine (STHBH), but not dihydroxyphenyla- 
lanine, abolished the abnormal behavior, and because 
para-chlorophenylalanine (PCPA) abolished the effec- 
tiveness of STHBH. The effectiveness of S-HTPN was 
abolished in Ss pretreated with both PCPA and STHBH. 
Results indicate that 5-HTPN must first be decarboxy- 
lated to 5-hydroxytryptamine before it has an effect on 
the behavior. Additional evidence that a serotonergic 
system was involved in the grooming behavior was 
obtained by determining the activity of the enzyme, 
tryptophan hydroxylase, in the superior colliculi of Ss 
with unilateral pontile lesions, A decreased activity 
ipsilateral to the unilateral lesion was found, suggesting 
that a transection of serotonergic input to the superior 
colliculus may be a primary effect of the lesion. (30 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11692. Robinson, T. E.; Whishaw, lan Q. & Wishart, 
T. B. (U. Western Ontario, London, Canada) The effects 
of posterior hypothalamic lesions on swimming move- 
ments in different water temperatures by the rat. 
Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 28(1), 
102-113.—38 male hooded rats were subjected either to 
posterior hypothalamic cathodal lesions or sham opera- 
tions. Postoperatively, lesioned Ss were somnolent for 
3-5 days. Ss could groom, scratch, or facewash but did 
not engage in spontaneous locomotor behavior. The Ss 
seco. from somnolence but remained akinetic, 
lacking spontaneous movement throughout testing, In 
swimming tests at different water temperatures, lesioned 
Ss sank in 37^ C water, but as water temperature 
deviated from body temperature, swimming improved, 
as measured by time the S's nose remained above water 
and appearance of mature swimming patterns. Similar 
results were obtained in both hypothermic (27° C) and 
hyperthermic (41.5? C) Ss. Results suggest that the 
lesions damage a system responsible for linking and 
integrating motor and sensory systems and for triggering 
voluntary movement. (French summary) (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11693. Schneider, Allen M.; Tyler, Jonathan & Jinich, 
Daniel. (Swarthmore Coll.) Recovery from 
amnesia: A learning process. Science, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
184(4132), 87-88.—Produced retrograde amnesia in 70 
male albino Sprague-Dawley rats with ECS. Memory 
recovered if the Ss were given repeated trials on an 
avoidance task. Memory did not recover if the condition- 
ing properties of the test trials were reduced (e.g. 
eliminating the response, altering the apparatus cues, ^e 
extinguishing conditioned "fear" by confining Ss to the 
apparatus during the Ist test trial). It is suggested that 
test trials induce recovery by promoting learning and 
that ECS disrupts storage of instrumental but not 
classical conditioning.—Journal abstract. 
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11694. Spiliotis, Peter H. & Thompson, Robert. 
(Louisiana State U.) The ‘manipulative response 
memory system"' in the white rat. Physiological Psychol- 
ogy, (Jun), Vol. 1(2), 101-114.—Studied the effects of 
bilateral lesions at 2 cortical and 13 subcortical sites on 
the manipulative response memory system (MRMS) in 
the brains of 38 water-deprived male Wistar albino rats. 
5 additional Ss served as controls. All Ss consecutively 
learned, and after surgery relearned, 3 latch problems in 
a single, fixed order. Results show that only 3 of the 15 
brain-lesioned groups were deficient in postoperative 
retention compared to the control group. Results for 
single Ss were also analyzed, with retention considered 
deficient if the individual S's error savings fell below the 
range of such scores for the controls. It is concluded that 
the concept of equipotentiality was not supported, and it 
is proposed that the main components of the MRMS in 
rats are the sensorimotor cortex, corpus striatum, 
posterior thalamus, subthalamus, red nucleus, substantia 

nigra, brainstem reticular formation, and the cerebellum. 
(44 ref) —W. C. Calvert. 
11695. Steranka, Larry R. & Barrett, Robert J. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Psychology Research 
Lab., Nashville, Tenn.) Facilitation of avoidance acquisi- 
tion by lesion of the median raphe nucleus: Evidence for 
serotonin as a mediator of shock-induced suppression. 
Behavioral Biology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 11(2), 205-213. 
—Trained 27 male albino rats of a Sprague-Dawley 
derived strain with electrolytic lesions of the midbrain 
raphe, as well as Ss with sham lesions and those which 
served as nonmanipulated controls, on a discriminated Y- 
maze active-avoidance task. Subsequent to avoidance 
training all Ss were sacrificed and forebrain concentra- 
tions of serotonin were measured. Raphe lesions greatly 
enhanced acquisition of the avoidance response and 
significantly decreased forebrain serotonin levels. Meas- 
ures of motor activity recorded in addition to the 
avoidance response indicate that raphe lesions attenuat- 
ed the behavioral suppression or “freezing” typically 
observed following shock, producing a behavioral 
baseline more compatible with acquiring the avoidance 
response. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 
11696. Wada, Juhn A. & Sata, Mitsumoto. (U. British 
Columbia, Health Sciences Center Hosp., Vancouver, 
Canada) Generalized convulsive seizures induced by 
daily electrical stimulation of the amygdala in cats: 
Correlative electrographic and behavioral features. 
Neurology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 24(6), 565-574.—Daily elec- 
trical stimulation of the amygdala in 6 male cats resulted 
in the progressive development of seizures through 6 
distinct and sequential stages, culminating in a general- 
ized convulsive seizure within an average of 25.5 days. 
On completion of the kindling, the generalized seizure- 
triggering threshold was within 100-300 ya, showing all- 
or-none property. Electrographically, such seizure devel- 
opment was characterized by early distant propagation, 
amplitude growth of afterdischarge, and development of 
interictal discharge along the extrapyramidal pathways 
through 3 distinct steps. The midbrain reticular forma- 
tion played a vital role in these 3 steps in that it produced 
widespread secondary alteration and reorganization of 
brain function.—Journal abstract. 
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11697. Ward, Jane E. & Doolittle, John H. (California 
State U., Sacramento) The effect of the anterior ganglia 
on forward movements in the earthworm. Physiological 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(2), 129-132.—Studied the 
role of the anterior ganglia (supra and subesophageal) in 
the behavior of mature earthworms (L. rubellus) by 
observing their abilities to move forward and to inhibit 
movement at the edge of a 1 X 12 in platform, during 
31 days of regeneration of the surgically-removed 
anterior 5 segments. 10 intact controls and 10 regenerat- 
ing Ss were individually observed under red light at 10, 
16, and 24 hrs after surgery, and then once nightly, for 
300 sec, or until falling off the platform within that time, 
Results show that surgical Ss fell more frequently 
(p — .005) than controls. Forward movements were 
greater overall for control Ss (p = .01). After decreasing 
for 24 hrs after surgery forward movements increased 
from .31 to .93 over 31 days of regeneration (while 
controls stayed at .97). Results were confirmed by a 2nd 
study in which 10 operated and 10 intact Ss were 
observed at 2-hr intervals for 36 hrs after surgery. It is 
concluded that the hypothesis of a posterior metabolic 
and hormonal integrating center could account for these 
results. Elapsed time after surgery is seen as a critical 
variable. (22 ref)—W. C. Calvert. 

11698. Wasterlain, Claude G. (Cornell U., Medical 
School, New York) Mortality and morbidity from serial 
seizures: An experimental study. Epilepsia, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 15(2), 155-176.—Subjected 28 mongrel cats and 198 
Sprague-Dawley rats to maximal electroshock convul- 
sions every 30 sec (e, status epilepticus). Important 
factors in death of cats were cardiac arrhythmias, 
hyperthermia, and severe systemic lactic acidosis, Pre- 
vention of acidosis markedly increased tolerance to 
seizures. Enough shocks could, however, lead to self- 
sustaining status epilepticus and death. (French, Ger- 
man, & Spanish summaries) (2 pref) , 

11699. Westfall, Thomas C. (U. Virginia, Medical 
School) Effect of muscarinic agonists on the release of * 
H-norepinephrine and ` H-dopamine by potassium and 
electrical stimulation from rat brain slices. Life Sci- 
ences, 1974(May), Vol. 14(9), 1641—1652.—Studied the 
effect of acetylcholine (ACh) on the release of 'H- 
norepinephrine (NE) from the cerebellum and 'H- 
dopamine (DA) from the striatum following the adminis- 
tration of potassium chloride or electrical field stimula- 
tion in superfused brain slices. Ss were female Sprague- 
Dawley rats. ACh significantly inhibited the release of 
"H-NÉ from cerebellar slices and ^H-DA from striatal 
slices following 2 min infusion of 50 mm potassium 
chloride. In addition, ACh produced a dose-dependent 
inhibition of the release of *H-DA from striatal slices 
following electrical stimulation. Results are consistent 
with the concept that a muscarinic inhibitory mechanism 
may be operative on noradrenergic and dopaminergic 
neurons in the brain. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. S 

11700. Whishaw, I. Q. & Veale, W. L. (U. Lethbridge, 
Alberta, Canada) Comparison of the effect of prosta 
glandin E, and norepinephrine injected into the brain on 
ingestive behavior in the rat. Pharmacology, Biochemis- 
try & Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 2(3), 421-425.—Injer 
tions of norepinephrine hydrochloride (NE) in doses 
either 5 or 25 yg, and injections of prostaglandin D 
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(PGE ,) in doses of either 5 or 50 ng, were made directly 
into the substance of the hypothalamus as well as other 
limbic structures of 40 unrestrained, unanesthetized male 
Sprague-Dawley albino rats. The Ss had free access to 
food and water at all times. NE injected into the 
perifornical area of the hypothalamus, the hippocampus, 
and the amygdala elicited vigorous eating. PGE, did not 
produce eating which differed from that observed 
following control injections of a physiological control 
solution. Drinking was not observed following injections 
of either NE or PGE,. Data indicate that PGE, does not 
play a direct role in the hypothalamic and limbic control 
of ingestive behavior. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11701. Wikmark, R. G.; Divac, I. & Weiss, R. (Inst. of 
Neurophysiology, Copenhagen, Denmark) Retention of 
spatial delayed alternation in rats with lesions in the 
frontal lobes: Implications for a comparative neuropsy- 
chology of the prefrontal system. Brain, Behavior & 
Evolution, 1973, Vol. 8(5), 329-339 —Results of an 
experiment with 28 male Wistar rats show that intact Ss 
acquired spatial delayed alternation in a T maze. Lesions 
in the anteromedial cortex or the caudate nucleus 
impaired retention of alternation; removal of the frontal 
poles did not. Results of the present and previous studies 
indicate that delayed alternation is mediated by the 
cortical projection field of the mediodorsal thalamic 
nucleus and the caudate nucleus in a rodent species as in 
primates and carnivores, possibly indicating inheritance 
of this structure-function relation from a common 
ancestor. No functional resemblance between the frontal 
poles of rats and the prefrontal cortex of monkeys, cats, 
and dogs has been found. (54 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11702. Woody, C., et al. (U. California, Mental 
Retardation Center, Lab. of Neurophysiology, Los 
Angeles) Effect of lesions of cortical motor areas on 
acquisition of conditioned eye blink in the cat. Journal 
of Neurophysiology, 1974(May), Vol. 37(3), 385-394. 
— Reports results of a series of studies with a total of 18 
cats, Acquisition of a conditioned blink response to an 
auditory stimulus, paired repeatedly with glabella tap, 
was impaired in Ss with extensive bilateral lesions of 
cortical motor areas. The threshold for an unconditioned 
blink response to a loud auditory stimulus was raised 
after such lesions, but the Ss were not deaf. The 
increased threshold did not prevent partial learning of a 
conditioned blink response in 1 S. Acquisition of a 
similar response was not impaired in Ss with equally 
extensive bilateral lesions of more caudal cortical 
regions. Ss with rostral cortical lesions and normal naive 
Ss had equal rates of spontaneous blinking, thresholds 
for blinking to glabella tap, and latencies of uncondi- 
tioned blink response to loud sounds. Normal Ss, after 
being conditioned to blink their eyes to an auditory 
Stimulus, showed increased rates of spontaneous blinking 
and lowered thresholds for blinking to glabella tap 
Compared with the normal naive and lesioned Ss. 
Implications of findings are discussed in relation to the 
Participation of cortical and subcortical regions in the 
elaboration of conditioned blink reflexes. (55 ref) 
—Journal summary. d 

11703. Wyrwicka, Wanda. (U. California, Medical 
School, Los Angeles) Eating banana in cats for brain 
Stimulation reward. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Jun), 
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Vol. 12(6), 1063-1066.—7 hungry cats offered banana 
and meat pellets preferred Sëch to meat pellets when 
electrical stimulation in the hypothalamus (ESB) was 
delivered for consumption of banana but never for 
consumption of meat pellets. Withholding ESB caused 
the cessation of banana consumption which was resumed 
with the M of ESB. When, after a few weeks 
of training, both foods were presented to the hungry Ss 
in their home compartment, without ESB, the Ss 
approached banana and ignored meat pellets.—Journal 
abstract. 
S eh — "em & Iwahara, Shinkuro. 
okyo U. Education, Japan) Retrograde effects of 
electroconvulsive shock Se a passive avoidance re- 
sponse and conditioned emotionality (defecation) in 
rats. Annual of Animal Psychology, 197 (Sep), Vol. 21(1), 
1-10.—Studied the relation between the effects of 
electroconvulsive shock (ECS) on passive avoidance and 
defecation. 9 groups of 10 Wistar rats each received foot 
shock (FS) upon entering a compartment of a test box, 
and then had ECS through the ears. In a retention test 24 
hrs later, the step-through latencies indicated the 
presence of a retrograde amnesic effect of ECS depend- 
ing on the FS-ECS interval. However, the defecation in 
the retention test situation did not indicate any systemat- 
ic relation with the FS-ECS interval. The data suggest 
that 2 types of learning had occurred: an instrumental 
avoidance learning and a classical conditioned defeca- 
tion. ECS influenced the retention of avoidance only. 
—S. Nakajima. 


Drug Effects 


11705. Al-Hachim, Ghazi M. (Coll. of Medicine, 
Baghdad, Iraq) Effects of chlordane on conditioned 
avoidance response, brain seizure threshold and open- 
field performance of prenatally-treated mice. British 
Journal of Pharmacology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 49(2), 311-316, 
—Gave oups of 6 pregnant albino mice daily oral 
doses of chlordane (1 or 2.5 mg/kg) or olive oil (10 
ml/kg) for 7 consecutive days. 3 groups of 10 young 
mice, progeny of treated mothers, were tested for 
conditioned avoidance response, electroshock seizure 
threshold, and open-field performance. Results indicate 
significant differences between chlordane-treated and 
olive oil-treated offspring in the following respects: 
chlordane seems to diminish avoidance learning, to raise 
brain seizure threshold, and to increase exploratory 
ivity.—Author abstract. 
AC L0. Albert, D. J.; Mah, C. J. & Bose, W, B. (U. 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) The effect of 
lamine on the amnesia maw by STEE SC 
sive shock. Pharmacology, Biochemistry ; 
1974(May), Vol. 2(3), Ae 82 male hooded rats 
reviously allowed to drink water from a spout received 
a mouth shock at the spout as I-trial avoidance training. 
In Ss where a pair of electroconvulsive shocks (ECSs) 
followed the mouth shock, a retention test 48 hrs later 


revealed a reliable amnesia relative to sham ECS Ss. 
When scopolamine was injected 30 min prior to the test 
trials, the amnesia was unchanged. Results do not 


confirm previous e cnn that scopolamine can 


completely reverse CS-induced amnesia. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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11707. Anisman, Hymie & Waller, T. Gary. Effects of 
alcohol on discriminative active avoidance behavior in 
mice. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 35(2), 439-444,—Attempted to determine (a) wheth- 
er alcohol would have greater disruptive effects on a new 
avoidance response than on a previously established one 
and (b) whether alcohol retards animals’ ability to 
differentiate dangerous from safe stimuli or disrupts 
performance by acting on response-modulating systems. 
Ss were 20 male and 20 female C57Bl/6J mice that 
received footshock if they failed to enter the illuminated 
arm of a Y-maze within 10 sec of placement in the start 
chamber, Before training, Ss were injected with 1.2 
mg/kg of a 10% alcohol solution. Alcohol improved 
initial training responses, disrupted later responses, and 
impaired discrimination learning, but did not affect 

behavior if the avoidance response had been previously 
established. (15 ref)—/. Davis. 

11708. Ankier, Stephen I. (Roussel Lab., Middlesex, 
England) New hot plate tests to quantify antinocicep- 
tive and narcotic antagonist activities. European Journal 
of Pharmacology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 27(1), 1-4.—In a 50° C 
hot plate test with mice, the antinociceptive activities of 
narcotic, narcotic antagonist, and nonnarcotic analgetics 
were easily identified and quantified. In a 59° C hot 
plate test, it was possible to quantify the narcotic 
antagonist activities of naloxone, nalorphine, and penta- 
zocine. (17 ref) 

11709. Anton, A. H.; Serrano, A.; Beyer, R. D. & 
Lavappa, K. S. (Case Western Reserve U., Medical 
School) Tetrahydrocannabinol, sesame oil and biogenic 
amines: A preliminary report. Life Sciences, 1974(May), 
Vol. 14(9), 1741—1746.— Used sesame oil as a vehicle to 
solubilize tetrahydrocannabinol for chronic oral admin- 
istration to 30 albino male CD-l mice. Sesame oil 
unexpectedly reduced norepinephrine in the brain, heart, 
and spleen. This indicates that some solubilizing agents 
(at least sesame oil) may not be pharmacologically inert. 
Tetrahydrocannabinol significantly increased the con- 
centration of brain serotonin without a concomitant 
change in 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid, suggesting that 
inhibition of monoamine oxidase had not occurred. (18 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

11710. Ashton, Heather; Millman, J. E.; Telford, 
Rosemary & Thompson, J. W. (U. Newcastle upon Tyne, 

Clinical Pharmacology Unit, England) The effect of 
caffeine, nitrazepam and cigarette smoking on the 
contingent negative variation in man. Electroencephalog- 
raphy & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 37(1), 
59-71.—Studied the effects of caffeine, nitrazepam, and 
cigarette smoking on the contingent negative variation 
(CNV) in college students and staff. In 13 Ss who took 
300 mg of caffeine citrate, the mean magnitude of CNV 
was significantly increased 35-42 min later; in 12 Ss who 
took 2.5 mg of nitrazepam, mean magnitude of the CNV 
was significantly decreased after 35-42 min. In 22 
smokers, significant changes in CNV magnitude were 
also observed after smoking | cigarette. However, the 
lirection of change in CNV size following smoking 
liffered in different smokers beyond the chance level; 
ome smokers showed consistent increases and others 
howed consistent decreases in CNV magnitude. These 
hanges were interpreted as reflecting stimulant and 


depressant effects. Correlations of the percentage change 
in CNV magnitude with rate of nicotine intake and with 
extraversion (measured by the Eysenck Personality 
Inventory) suggests that the rate of nicotine intake in 
extraverted smokers was slower and associated with a 
stimulant effect, while in introverted smokers the rate 
was faster and associated with a depressant effect. There 
was a significant negative correlation in smokers be- 
tween reaction time and CNV magnitude. There was no 
significant overall correlation between visual evoked 
Tesponse amplitude and CNV magnitude. (French 
summary) (46 ref)—Journal summary. 

11711. Barrett, Robert J.; Leith, Nancy J. & Ray, 
Oakley S. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Psychology 
Research Lab., Nashville, Tenn.) An analysis of the 
facilitation of avoidance acquisition produced by d 
amphetamine and scopolamine. Behavioral Biology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 11(2), 189-203.—24 albino rats from an 
inbred strain (F344s) and a random bred Sprague- 
Dawley derivative (ZMs) were administered intraperito- 
neal injections of either saline, 1.0 mg/kg dextroamphe- 
tamine, .6 mg/kg scopolamine, or a combination of both 
drugs (.5 mg/kg dextroamphetamine plus .3 mg/kg 
scopolamine) 30 min prior to daily sessions of 25 trials 
on a brightness discrimination, active-avoidance task in 
completely automated Y mazes. All drug treatments 
significantly facilitated acquisition of the avoidance 
response in the ZMs. The major effect of the drugs on 
the F344s, who normally avoid well, was a disruption of 
behavior in the Combination group, indicating the 
importance of assessing the behavioral baseline which 
exists prior to drug administration. Discontinuation of 
drug treatment resulted in disruptions of avoidance and 
discrimination performance which were most pro- 
nounced in the ZM Ss. Data support the notion that the 
behavioral decrement was due to dissociation (stimulus 
change) between the drug and nondrug states. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11712. Baxter, Bruce L.; Gluckman, Melvin I; Stein, 
Larry & Scerni, Rosemary A. (Wyeth Lab., Philadelphia, 
Pa.) Self-injection of apomorphine in the rat: Positive 
reinforcement by a dopamine receptor stimulant. 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 
2(3), 387-391.—21 female rats with jugular cannulas self- 
administered the dopamine receptor stimulant apomor- 
phine at doses from .125 to 1 mg/kg. Pretreatment with 
the dopamine receptor blocker pimozide (.5 or 1 mg/kg) 
disrupted the self-injection of apomorphine. Data sup- 
port the idea that the activation of dopamine receptors 
yields positive reinforcement, although other neurochem- 
ical actions of apomorphine have not been ruled out. 
Dopaminergic mechanisms may also be involved in the 
self-administration of psychomotor stimulants and nar- 
cotics. (35 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11713. Beach, Frank A. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Effects of gonadal hormones on urinary behavior ei 
dogs. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol. 12( d 
1005-1013.—Studied the effects of testicular and ovens 
hormones on urinary frequency and posture in 8 Bros 
of purebred beagle dogs. 3 of the 4 female groups e 
been exposed to androgenic stimulation in Ke 
neonatally, or both in utero and in infancy. The F; 
group of females consisted of ovariectomized contro's. 
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Males were intact or castrated as adults, as juveniles, or 
as neonates. Frequency of urination was increased in all 
groups by estrogen and by testosterone. Uri posture 
was unaffected in males by castration in the adult or 
juvenile stages. Neonatal castration of males resulted in 
periodic regression from the adult male posture to the 
immature male posture. Control and prenatally andro- 
genized females urinated in the feminine position. 
Females treated with large amounts of testosterone in 
infancy showed a limited degree of masculinization of 
urinary posture. Females exposed to testosterone before 
and immediately after birth urinated as females about 
50% of the time and as adult males for approximately ⁄ 
of their urinations. Exogenous estrogen or androgen 
administered in adulthood had no effect on posture 
assumed for urination.—Journal abstract. 

11714. Begleiter, Henri; Porjesz, Bernice & Yerre- 
Grubstein, Consolacion. (State U. New York, Downstate 
Medical Center, Brooklyn) Excitability cycle of somato- 
sensory evoked potentials during experimental alcoholi- 
zation and withdrawal. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 
37(1), 15-21.—Investigated the theory that withdrawal 
from alcohol ingestion by alcoholics is manifested by 
hyperexcitability of the central nervous system. The 
recovery cycle of somatosensory evoked potentials was 
utilized during intoxication and withdrawal in 4 male 
alcoholics (mean age — 36 yrs). A recovery function 
was always determined in the morning (10 hrs after the 
last drink), during the 3 days of baseline, 4 days of 
alcohol use, and 4 days subsequent to withdrawal from 
alcohol. Results indicate a progressive increase of brain 
excitability starting with the intoxication period and 
reaching asymptote with the Ist day of total alcohol 
withdrawal. During the subsequent days of testing the 
recovery function decreased, approaching the level 
Obtained during baseline determinations. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11715. Belenko, Steven & Woods, Stephen C. (Colum- 
bia U.) Physiological correlates of ethanol self-selection 
by rats. Physiological Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(2), 
155-157.—Sought a physiological basis for the differ- 
ences in ethanol (EtOH) consumption between 4 high- 
drinker and 4 low-drinker female Charles River rats (i.e., 
rats which chose, respectively, a 576 EtOH water solution 
or plain water as the source of their daily water). Ss were 
injected intraperitoneally with EtOH (1.2 gm/kg of body 
weight) and blood alcohol level was measured before, 
and at 15, 30, 60, 120, and 240 min after, injection. 3 
Series of injections and blood tests were run at intervals 
of 2 or more days. Results show that at 15 min 
postinjection there was a higher level of alcohol in the 
blood of low-drinker than in high-drinker Ss (p < 02). 
With the difference decreasing to insignificant levels 
thereafter, It is speculated that the relative avoidance of 
EtOH seen in self-selection drinking by low-drinker Ss 
May reflect an aversion to the initially higher blood- 
alcohol levels which they might incur. (23 ref)—W. C. 
Calvert. ul 

. 11716. Berkowitz, B. A. (Roch Inst. of Molecular 
Biology, Siet gy Seco Nutley, N.J.) Effects of 
the optical isomers of the narcotic antagonist analgesic 
Pentazocine on brain and heart biogenic amines. 
European Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(May), Vol. 


11713-11719 


26(2), 359-365.—Examined the dextro- and levo-isomers 
of pentazocine in Sprague-Dawley rats, stressing the 
neurochemical events which might reside primarily in the 
levo-isomer as being far more potent. Pentazocine 
neither inhibited tyrosine hydroxylase nor reduced brain 
norepinephrine (NE) synthesis; Conversion of "C- 
tyrosine into “C-NE and “C-dopamine was slightly 
increased in brain, Depletion of brain and cardiac N 
levopentazocine was increased following inhibition of 
catecholamine synthesis. Therefore, pentazocine can 
increase catecholamine release or utilization. There was 
no apparent relationship between known analgesic, 
respiratory, or narcotic antagonist activity of pentazo- 
cine isomers and alterations in brain NE disposition. Nor 
did levopentazocine markedly influence brain serotonin 
content. However, it did markedly reduce the concentra- 
tion of brain dopamine. It is proposed that the action of 
pentazocine on brain dopamine is direct and that 
dopamine Vides e in the actions of pentazocine in 
the central nervous system. (45 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11717. Berman, Robert F. & Cannon, Dale S. (Alcohol 
Rehabilitation Unit, Salt Lake City, U.) The effect of 
prior ethanol experience on ethanol-induced saccharin 
aversions. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol. 12(6), 
1041-1044.—Produced conditioned saccharin aversions 
in 20 male Long-Evans rats using ethanol as the illness- 
producing agent. Such aversions were dose dependent 
and were attenuated by prior ethanol experience. 
Attenuated aversion in ethanol-experienced Ss was 
interpreted to be the result of the development of 
tolerance to ethanol. It is suggested that the taste-illness 
conditioning paradigm provides a useful index of the 
reinforcing properties of ethanol intoxication.—Journal 
abstract. i 

11718. Bloom, Floyd E. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, St. Elizabeths Hosp., Div. of Special Mental 
Health Research, Washington, D.C.) To spritz or not to 
spritz: The doubtful value of aimless s. Life 
Sciences, 1974(May), Vol. 14(10), 1819-1834,—Reviews 
the technique of microiontophoresis, by which drugs can 
be applied in minute quantities directly into the 
immediate extracellular environment of single neurons. 
The interpretative problems intrinsic to iontophoresis are 
examined, and a series of ora m ees for 
interpreting responses to the technique. rel 

11719. Ki Chaim Y. & Quartermain, David. 
(New York U., Medical School) Recovery from amnesia 
induced by pre-test injections of monoam ine oxidase 
inhibitors. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1974(May), Vol. 2(3), 3 5-379.—Induced amnesia in 2 
experiments in C57BL/6) male mice by pretraining 
injections of cycloheximide (CYC) in a l-trial passive 
avoidance task. This amnesia was reversed by pretestin| 
injections of 2 monoamine oxidase inhibitors, catron à 
argyline. Results of 2 noncontingent control groups 
indicate that Ss injected with cyc but given eger e 
in a place different from the training apparatus di dm J 
show increased latency following treatment with P nat 
prazine (Catron) and pargyline. This Ggs 
recovery is specific for training in the RS ent 
task. Depletion of norepinephrine by diethyldi ved 
mate (DEDTC), a dopamine beta hydroxylase inhor 
resulted in an amnesia similar to that induced by - 
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DEDTC-induced amnesia was also reversed by Catron 
and pargyline. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11720. Bowers, Malcolm B. (Yale U.) Central dopa- 
mine turnover in schizophrenic syndromes. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol. 31(1), 50-54.—Meas- 
ured lumbar cerebrospinal fluid homovanillic acid 
(HVA), 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid (SHIAA), and pro- 
benecid in 17 patients suffering from schizophrenia or 
affective disorder following administration of probenecid 
(100 mg/kg over 18 hrs) to block acid monoamine 
metabolite egress from cerebrospinal fluid (CSF). The 
CSF HVA value was lower in the total schizophrenic 
group compared with the affective disorder group, and in 
a poor prognosis group of schizophrenics compared with 
a good prognosis group. These differences could not be 
accounted for by differences in CSF probenecid. 
Comparable net increases in HVA were produced by 
antipsychotic drug administration in subgroups from the 
2 groups of schizophrenics. It is concluded that if clinical 
schizophrenia is characterized by increased central 

dopaminergic transmission, this increased transmission is 

not associated with increased central HVA formation, as 

determined by the measurement of lumbar CSF HVA 
- following probenecid. (34 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11721. Breimer, D. D. & Van Rossum, J. M. (U. 
Nijmegen, Netherlands) Pharmacokinetics of the enan- 
tiomers of hexobarbital studied in the same intact rat 
and in the same isolated perfused rat liver. European 
Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(May), Vol. 26(2), 321—330. 
—Studied (+) and (-)-hexobarbital in the same intact 
male Wistar rat after intravenous administration, as well 
as in the same isolated perfused rat liver. The blood half- 
life of (+)-hexobarbital was 2-3 times shorter than that 
of (-)-hexobarbital, both in vivo and in vitro. No 
differences in apparent volume of distribution were 
observed, but the metabolic clearance constant of (+)- 
hexobarbital was 2-3 times greater. Clearance values in 
vivo were equal to those in vitro for the same compound. 
No differences in binding to 3% albumin were observed 
at 3 physiological concentrations, determined by equilib- 
rium dialysis. Ss slept much longer after injection of (+)- 
hexobarbital, and the blood concentration at the 
moment of awakening was approximately 4 times lower 
than after injection of (—)-hexobarbital. It is suggested 
that a difference in anesthetic potency between the 

hexobarbital enantiomers at the central nervous system 
level exists. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11722. Carey, Robert J. & Goodall, Edwin B. (Veter- 
ans Administration Hosp., Syracuse, N.Y.) Ampheta- 
mine-induced taste aversion: A comparison of d- versus 
kamphetamine. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1974(May), Vol. 2(3), 325-330.—Compared the effects, 
in 36 male Sprague-Dawley rats, of 4 dose levels of 
dextro- and levoamphetamine (.5, 1.0, 2.0 and 4.0 

mg/kg) on development of a taste aversion to a .1% 
saccharin solution. Results show that dextro-ampheta- 
mine was approximately 4 times as potent as levoamphe- 
tamine in inducing a taste aversion to saccharin. 
Aversion was obtained in both forced- and free-choice 
tests. A 2-4 fold differential in efficacy was found when 
the same dose levels of both amphetamine isomers were 
ested for their effects in reducing water intake. The 
ipproximately 4-fold greater effectiveness of the dextro- 


isomer suggests that the taste aversion may be mediated 
by a dopaminergic system. In addition, it is suggested 
that the taste aversion behavior represented a condi- 
tioned anorexic effect rather than being indicative of a 
noxious or aversive consequence of the amphetamine, 
(16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11723. Cheng, Hsien C. & Long, John P. (U. Iowa, 
Medical School) Dopaminergic nature of apomorphine- 
induced pecking in pigeons. European Journal of 
Pharmacology, 1974(May), Vol. 26(2), 313-320.—Studied 
the effects of various intramuscularly administered drugs 
on keypecking in pigeons. Pecking induced by apomor- 
phine (1.64 umole/kg) had a rapid onset, and lasted for 
approximately 1 hr. Pecking induced by apomorphine 
was blocked by dopaminergic receptor-blocking agents 
such as chlorpromazine, haloperidol, bulbocapnine, and 
morphine, but not by a or f adrenergic receptor-blocking 
agents. Cholinergic agents had an inhibitory effect on 
pecking. The inhibitory effect of oxotremorine was 
reversed by the prior administration of atropine. Apo- 
morphine induced both pecking and emesis while 
apomorphine methiodide caused only emesis. Results 
indicate that the pecking iduced by apomorphine was 
caused by the stimulation of central dopaminergic 
receptors and that central cholinergic systems had a 
modulating effect. (33 ref) —/ournal abstract. 

11724. Gurbakhsh S. (Calcutta Drug Addic- 
tion Clinic, India) Studies on psycho-clinical aspects of 
long-term marihuana use in 124 cases. International 
Journal of the Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(6), 1015-1026. 
—Reports the results of a long-term physical and 
psychological evaluation of 124 14-58 yr old Indian 
marihuana users. Se were grouped into 4 categories by 
their daily intake of  A’-tetrahydrocannabinol 
(THC)—350, 150, 75, and 40 mgs. Physiological effects 
of marihuana ingestion included conjunctival con- 
gestion, increased appetite, coughing, and laryngitis. 
Adverse effects were more frequent in the younger users. 
Psychological effects included feelings of relaxation and 
sociability. In 48 Ss who volunteered to take the drug in 
larger than usual doses, acute intoxication, similar to 
acute alcohol intoxication, was observed, along With 
changes in social behavior, alterations in the sense of 
identity, hallucinations, and anxiety. Another 48 Ss (12 
from each THC dose group) were evaluated for the 
effects of long-term use; interviews were conducted with 
family and friends, and attitudes toward work an 
everyday life were assessed. Performance on both verbal 
and motor tasks (e.g. typing or counting backwards) was 
affected by the drug, and the users were characterized by 
a lack of motivation and apathy, an inability to mà $ 
decisions, and instability.—L. Gorsey. 1 

11725. Cohen, Irving; Fischer, John F. & Voss 
Wolfgang H. (Thomas Jefferson U.) Physiologica 
disposition of 8 phenylethylamine 2,4, 5-trimethoxyphe- 
nylethylamine, 2,3,4,5,6-pentamethoxyphenylethyla: 
mine and D hydroxymescaline in rat brain, liver zh 
plasma. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 36(1), TC 
—Hydroxymescaline (HM) and Aphenylethylamint 
(PEA) affected the conditioned-avoidance response 
(CAR) in male Wistar rats after intraperitoneal injection 
of 100 and 40 mg/kg, respectively. The fates of theni 
compounds and of 2;3,4,5,6-pentamethoxyphenylethy 
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mine (PMPEA), a behaviorally active mescaline deriva- 
tive, and of 2,4,5-trimethoxyphenylethylamine 
(TMPEA), a behaviorally inactive compound, were 
studied. All compounds were quickly absorbed and 
distributed after intraperitoneal injection and were also 
quickly removed from brain, liver, and plasma. The 
compounds crossed the blood-brain barrier different] 
and TMPEA could not be detected in the CNS, 
explaining, perhaps, its lack of behavioral activity. A 
comparison of the minimal doses (umoles/kg) of these 
compounds which affected the CAR in rats indicated 
that PMPEA (10) > mescaline — (60) > PEA 
(240) > HM (420) In contrast, a comparison of 
minimal brain levels necessary to affect the CAR 
revealed the following relationship (nmoles/g): PMPEA 
(1.8) > mescaline (2.4) > HM = PEA (40). It is 
suggested that structure-activity-relationship studies with 
psychoactive compounds should not be based on 
injected doses but on actual brain levels at periods of 
abnormal behavior.—Journal abstract. 

11726. Costall, Brenda & Naylor, Robert J. (U. 
Bradford, Postgraduate School of Studies in Pharmacol- 
ogy, England) Mesolimbic involvement with behavioural 
effects indicating antipsychotic activity. European Jour- 
nal of Pharmacology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 27(1), 46-58.—De- 
termined the roles of the nucleus accumbens septi 
(ACB), nucleus interstitialis stria terminalis (ST), and 
tuberculum olfactorium (TUO)—areas of the dopami- 
nergic mesolimbic system—in the mediation of the 
cataleptic and antistereotypic (amphetamine) effects of 
neuroleptic agents (haloperidol, AHR 2277, fluphena- 
zine, clothiapine, clozapine, peromide, and oxypertine) 
and nonneuroleptic agents (metoclopramide, morphine 
and RS 86). Ss were male Sprague-Dawley rats. The 
cataleptic action of all agents tested, except morphine 
and RS 86, was reduced by lesions of the ACB. Lesions 
of the ST similarly reduced the action of all agents 
except clothiapine, metoclopramide, morphine, and RS 
86. This lesion also abolished the ability of neuroleptic 
and cholinergic agents to synergise in the production of 
catalepsy. Ablation of the TUO did not modify the 
cataleptic action of any agent tested. Lesions of the ST 
reduced the antistereotypic activities of all neuroleptic 
and nonneuroleptic agents tested, with the exception of 
OXypertine. Lesions of the ACB or TUO reduced the 
antistereotypic activities of all agents except RS 86. 
Results indicate a differential involvement of mesolimbic 
areas with the behavioral effects of catalepsy and 
stereotypy antagonism which are used as experimental 
indicators of antipsychotic activity. (26 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11727. Cox, T. & Tye, N. (U. Nottingham, England) 
Effects of physostigmine on the maintenance of 
discrimination behaviour in rats. Neuropharmacology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 13(3), 205-210.— Studied the behavioral 
effects of physostigmine (.02-.10 mg/kg) using the 
Maintenance of various discrimination behaviors by 37 
male Sprague-Dawley rats. Small doses (.02-.06 mg/kg) 
brought about an improvement in performance on all the 
tasks studied, while a larger dose (.10 mg/kg) brought 
about an impairment of performance. Increasing the 
discriminative difficulty of the tasks brought about a 
shift in the dose-response curve. The effects of physos- 
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ügmine were reversed by atropine but not by methyl 
atropine, Post-session administration of the cholinester- 
ase inhibitor had little effect on behavior, It is argued 
that this drug affected central cholinergic mechanisms of 
response inhibition, but did not interfere with memory 
oS (EMO lona abstract. 

. s T. J. & Grove-White, L G. (U. 
Aberdeen, Medical School, Scotland) An analysis of the 
learning deficit following hyoscine administration to 
man. British Journal of Pharmacology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
49(2), 322-327.—Administered a free-recall word learn- 
ing test, a number-color association test, and a scanning 
task to 12 volunteers after intravenous injection of saline 
(1 ml), hyoscine (4 mg), or atropine (.6 mg). Hyoscine 
impaired performance on the 2 learning tests but not on 
the vigilance task; atropine did not significantly impair 
performance on any of the 3 tests, Results of the free- 
recall word learning test indicate that the impairment of 
learning following hyoscine did not affect recall over 
intervals of a few seconds, but affected that portion of 
the learning curve attributed to long-term (or secondary) 
rather than short-term (or primary) memory. Findings 
Suggest that hyoscine may impair learning processes, 
without significantly depressing other psychological 
functions, and that the impairment may occur at the 
point of transition from primary to secondary memory. 
—Author abstract. 

11729. Datta, Ranajit K.; Ghosh, Jagat J. & Antopol, 
William. (Beth Israel Medical Center, New York, N.Y.) 
Mescaline-induced changes of brain cortex ribosomes: 
Effect of mescaline on the binding of aminoacyl- 
transfer ribonucleic acid to ribosomes of brain tissue. 


Biochemical Pharmacology, 1974(Jun) Vol. 23(12), 
1687-1692. 
11730. Davies, J. A.; Jackson, B. & Redfern, P. H. 


(Welsh National School of Medicine, Cardiff) The effect 
of amantadine, L- dopa, (+)-amphetamine and apomor- 
phine on the acquisition of the conditioned avoidance 
. Neuropharmacology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 13(3), 
199-204.— Studied the effect of amantadine HCI, levo- 
dopa methyl ester, dextroamphetamine sulphate, and 
apomorphine HCl on the acquisition by male Sprague- 
Dawley rats of a conditioned avoidance response (CAR). 
Pretrial injection of all 4 drugs produced a significant 
dose-dependent improvement in acquisition at low doses. 
In higher doses, all 4 drugs decreased the rate of 
acquisition of the CAR. Amantadine, which produced 
the most significant improvement in a uisition when 
injected before each trial, also produced a significant 
improvement following post-trial injection. None of the 
drugs had any effect on retrieval of the CAR when given 
to Ss previously trained to a 90% criterion. Results are 
discussed in terms of the involvement of brain dopamine 
in learning and memory mechanisms. (25 ref)—Journal 
abstract. g 
1731. Da Virginia E; Cashaw, Jesse L; 

a pues re e: Hamlin, Thomas A. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Neurochemistry & Addiction 
Research Lab., Houston, Tex.) Alteration of norepineph: 
rine metabolism by barbiturates. Biochemical éch 
cology Dh voL ACAN tures eg 

iturates into incubation u at bra 

"Eer containing nicotinamide adenine dinucleo: 
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tide phosphate (NADPH) or a mixture of NAD and 
NADPH appreciably inhibited 3,4-dihydroxyphenyl-gly- 
col production, thereby enhancing free glycolaldehyde 
levels and augmenting alkaloid formation. It is conclud- 
ed that barbiturates markedly modify neuroamine-de- 
rived aldehyde metabolism. (34 ref) : 

11732. Demetrescu, M. & Julien, R. M. (U. California, 
Medical School, Irvine) Local anesthesia and experi- 
mental epilepsy. Epilepsia, 1974(Jun) Vol. 15(2) 
235-248.— Demonstrated that the common technique of 
injecting water-soluble local anesthetic drugs into wound 
margins produced marked decreases of excitability in 
forebrain of cats. The effects of procaine HCI, lidocaine 
HCl, and benzocaine on threshold and duration of 
afterdischarges are summarized. (French, German, & 
Spanish summaries) (15 ref) 

11733. Doi, Sachiko. (Kagawa Junior Coll, Japan) 
[The effect of testosterone propionate upon the female 
behavior in killi-fish (Onyzias latipes).] (Japn) Annual of 
Animal Psychology, 1969(Dec), Vol. 19(2), 103-110.—Ob- 

served the effects of male hormone on the behavior of 
female killi-fish. Ss treated with testosterone propionate 
showed more fighting and less mating toward the male. 

11734. Dolby, Thomas W. & Kleinsmith, Lewis J. (U. 
Michigan) Effects of A’-tetrahydrocannabinol on the 
levels of cyclic adenosine 3’ , 5’ -monophosphate in 
mouse brain. Biochemical Pharmacology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 
3(13), 1817-1825.—Studied the effects of intraperito- 
neal injections of various doses of A’-tetrahydrocannabi- 
nol (THC) on brain levels of cyclic adenosine 3’ ,5' - 
monophosphate (cyclic AMP) in male CFI-strain Car- 
worth mice. Doses of THC in the range of .1-1.0 mg/kg 
caused a 50-160% elevation of cyclic AMP levels 
compared to controls, while doses of A’-THC in the 
range of 2.0-10.0 mg/kg caused a 30-60% depression of 
cyclic AMP levels. This pattern was obtained in whole 
brain, as well as in dissected samples of cortex, 
cerebellum, and medulla. This overall biphasic effect of 
THC on cyclic AMP levels correlates with known 
changes in biogenic amines, temperature regulation, and 
behavior caused by this drug. (51 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11735. Dunner, David L.; Meltzer, Herbert L. & Fieve, 
Ronald R. (New York State Psychiatric Inst., New York) 

Cerebrospinal fluid rubidium metabolism in depression. 

Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 37(1), 7-13—Measured 
rubidium concentration in blood and cerebrospinal fluid 
(CSF) in 11 depressed inpatients. During prerubidium 
placebo periods the endogenous concentration of rubidi- 
um in CSF was significantly reduced as compared to 
plasma. In 5 additional patients who received oral 
loading doses of rubidium, the steady state relationships 
between rubidium and potassium were altered, and the 
increases in plasma and erythrocyte rubidium concentra- 
tions were greater than the increase in CSF rubidium 
concentration. Measurement of rubidium concentrations 
in plasma adequately reflected the CSF concentrations. 
—Journal abstract. 

11736. Ellis, K. O. & Carpenter, J. F. (Norwich 
Pharmacal Co., Pharmacology Section, N.Y.) A compar- 
ative study of dantrolene sodium and other skeletal 
muscle relaxants with the Straub tail mouse. Neurophar- 
macology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 13(3), 211-214.—Male mice 
treated subcutaneously with morphine sulphate, 15 


mg/kg, develop a Straub tail reaction within 15 min. The 
elevated tail has been used as a model of contracted 
muscle for studying the effects of a variety of drugs 
which induce muscle relaxation. The effective Straub tail 
antagonists (dantrolene sodium, diazepam, chlordiaze- 
poxide, neuromuscular blocking agents, and local an- 
esthetics) were further compared for their ability to cause 
loss of righting reflex and acute toxicity in male albino 
mice. Effects on motor coordination were also deter- 
mined for the 2 benzodiazepines and dantrolene sodium. 
Dantrolene sodium was more specific than 
diazepam > chlordiazepoxide > neuromuscular blocking 
agents > local anesthetics in relaxing the Straub tail with- 
out causing acute toxicity, loss of righting reflex, or motor 
incoordination.—Journal abstract. 

11737. Falk, John L. & Tang, Maisy. (Rutgers State 
U., New Brunswick) Salbutamol and quinterenol: 
Dipsogenic action produced by beta-adrenergic stimu- 
lants. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1974(May), Vol. 2(3), 413-415.—Subcutaneous injection 
of the beta-adrenergic agonists salbutamol and quintere- 
nol produced a dose-related increase in water intake in 
12 water-satiated male Holtzman albino rats. These 
agents were approximately equal in dipsogenic efficacy 
and equivalent to isoproterenol, but less effective than 
diazoxide. The smaller cardiac stimulant action of 
salbutamol and quinterenol was probably responsible for 
their low lethality compared to previous results with 
isoproterenol.—Journal abstract. 

11738. Feigley, David A. (Rider Coll) Effects of 
scopolamine on activity and passive avoidance learning 
in rats of different ages. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 87(1), 26-36. 
—A total of 320 albino CFE Sprague-Dawley rats aged 
16-17, 20-21, 24-25, 28-29, and 70-85 days old were 
injected intraperitoneally with either scopolamine hydro- 
bromide (SCOP-HBr) or scopolamine methylnitrate 
(SCOP-Me-NO-,) at 4 levels (0, .5, 1.9, or 2.0 mg/kg. The 
SCOP-HBr but not he SCOP-Me-NO-, disrupted passive 
avoidance in Ss aged 20-28 days. A subsequent replica- 
tion at higher doses (4.0, 8.0, and 16.0 mg/kg) with 56 
70-84 day old adults and 64 16-day-old pups indicated 
that SCOP-HBr could disrupt passive avoidance in the 
adults but not in the pups. Results are consistent with the 
hypothesis that a cholinergic inhibitory system which 
mediates passive avoidance develops in the rat 16-20 
days postnatally. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. ; 

11739. File, Sandra E. (City of London Polytechnic, 
England) Effects of chlorpromazine on exploration and 
habituation in the rat. British Journal of Pharmacology. 
1973(Oct), Vol. 49(2), 303-310.—Found that 2 and 4 
mg/kg of chlorpromazine reduced motor activity and the 
number of head-dips made by rats on the Ist trial in à 
hole-board apparatus. This occurred whether the explor- 
ation was influenced by food deprivation or the timeo 
day. However, when the situation was more familiar 
(Trial 3), chlorpromazine had no effect on motor activity 
or head-dips. Motor activity habituated from Trial 1 hoy 
in all groups, but some drug groups failed to $ Se 
significant habituation of head-dips, possibly due tot ‘ 
low level of responding on Trial 1.—Author SE 

11740. Freemon, Frank R. (Veteran’s Hosp. Neure 9: 
gy Service, Nashville, Tenn.) The effect of A’-tetrahydro: 
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cannabinol on sleep. Psychopharmacologia, 

35(1), 39-44.—Monitored the EEGs, chin Tu Men 
eye movements of 6 21-29 yr old volunteers during sl 

on 8-15 consecutive nights in the laboratory. A’-tetrahy- 
drocannabinol (THC) (20 mg administered to 5 Ss a 
bedtime) decreased the amount of time spent in the 
REM or paradoxical phase of sleep. Abrupt withdrawal 
of THC after 4-6 consecutive nights of use produced a 
mild insomnia, characterized by difficulty in falling and 
staying asleep, but did not produce a marked REM 
rebound.—Journal abstract. 

11741. Fried, P. A. (Carleton U., Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada) Parameters influencing the effect of A’-THC on 
activity wheel behavior. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & 
Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 2(3), 435-438.—Conducted 2 
experiments with a total of 72 male Wistar rats in which 
the amount of laboratory acclimation prior to testing was 
manipulated and either 4 or 8 mg/kg A’-tetrahydrocan- 
nabinol (A’-THC) was given intraperitoneally. Activity 
counts were taken 15 min and 1, 6, 24, 48, or 72 hrs after 
the injection. Ss that received 4 mg/kg A’-THC and had 
little laboratory acclimation were significantly more 
active than their controls during the Ist 15 min, but after 
| hr were, like the other 3 experimental groups, less 
active than the appropriate controls. The time course for 
the depressant action of the A’-THC at both dose levels 
was quite similar and lasted for approximately 24 hrs. (18 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

) 11742. Friedman, Mark I. & Campbell, Byron A. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Ontogeny of thirst in the rat: Effects of 
hypertonic saline, polyethylene glycol, and vena cava 
ligation. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Jul), Vol. 87(1), 37-46.—Describes 3 experi- 
ments in which over 465 Sprague-Dawley rats of various 
ages either (a) were injected with hypertonic sodium 
chloride solutions to produce intracellular dehydration, 
(b) were injected with polyethylene glycol to induce 
hypovolemia, or (c) underwent ligation of the inferior 
vena cava to stimulate the renin-angiotensin system. 16- 
day-old Ss drank like adults after injection of polyethyl- 
ene glycol. Hypertonic saline injection did not elicit 
adultlike drinking until 30 days of age, and vena cava 
ligation did not produce adult levels of water consump- 
tion until 42 days postnatally. It is concluded that 
treatments which have been associated with different 
mechanisms of thirst, therefore, first become effective at 
different times during ontogeny. (27 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11743. Gessner, Peter K. (State U. New York, 
Medical School, Buffalo) Failure of diphenylhydantoin 
to prevent alcohol withdrawal convulsions in mice. 
European Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(Sun), Vol. 27(1), 
120-129.—Diphenylhydantoin, administered in doses of 
12, 20, or 50 mg/kg, failed to have any discernible effect 
on withdrawal from alcohol in mice; a 100 mg/kg dose 
Increased seizure scores. In contrast, chloral hydrate 
administration in doses of 175, 244, or 350 mg/kg 
lowered seizure scores ina prompt, dose-related manner. 
(54 ref) 

11744. Ghosh, M. N. & Parvathy, S. Jawaharlal Inst. 
of Postgraduate Medical Education & Research, Pondi- 
cherry, India) Tolerance pattern of the anorexigenic 
action of amphetamine in rats. British Journal of 


Pharmacology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 49(4), 658-661.—Record- 
ed the frequency and ; : 

: y | amount of food intake in food- 
deprived male rats daily for 2 2-hr periods. Food intak 
was greater during the Ist than duri the 2 CL he 
period. Following the injection of 5 hae am e Gei 
30 min prior to food presentation for 7 dys, 
consumed much less during the Ist 2-hr iod. but 
consumed progressively more during the 2-hr Liye 
the 7-day trial, The Ist 2-hr period intake remained low 
throughout the 7 days and there was no evidence of tha 
development of tolerance. During the 2nd period intake 
steadily increased; however, apparent tolerance was onl: 
evident when the total 4-hr intake was recorded On 
withdrawal of amphetamine, there was an immediate 
recovery of the Ist 2-hr intake, The 2nd period, although 
decreased, remained high compared to the pretreatment 
Leta ad v thought to be responsible for the 

rebound" phenomenon followi; i ith- 
drawal- har abora SET vu 

1745. Gillis, Richard A.; Pearle, David L. & 
Hoekman, Theodore. (Georgetown U., Schools of Medi- 
cine & Dentistry) Failure of beta-adrenergic receptor 
blockade to prevent arrhythmias induced by sympathet- 
ic nerve stimulation. Science, 1974(Jul), Vol. 185(4145), 
70-72.—Combined administration of propranolol and 
practol in amounts that completely blocked cardiac beta- 
adrenergic receptors did not block cardiac arrhythmias 
in dogs. Results suggest that the adrenergic neuroeffector 
junction is fundamentally different from any hitherto 
described, differing perhaps in the neurotransmitter 
involved or in the nature of the receptor. (17 ref) 

11746. Griffiths, Danny & Wahlstein, Douglas. (U. 
California, School of Social Sciences, Irvine) Interacting 
effects of handling and d-amphetamine on avoidance 
learning. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1974(May), Vol. 2(3), 439-441.—Injected 60 male Spra- 
gue-Dawley albino rats with either saline or 2 mg/kg of 
dextroamphetamine 10 min prior to 50 trials of training 
with either the l-way, shuttle, or shuttle-with-handling 

rocedure. One-way training yielded more avoidances 
and shorter avoidance latencies than did either variant of 
shuttle training; it was not affected by the drug. The 
frequency of avoidances under shuttle training, however, 
was increased either by dextroamphetamine or b 
handling the S during the intertrial interval, When bot 
the drug and handling were administered together, 
performance was similar to that during the usual shuttle 
training —Journal abstract. 

11747. Griffiths, Roland R. & Thompson, Travis. 
(Johns Hopkins U., Medical School) 
facilitated extinction: Effects of different schedules of 
drug withdrawal. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behav- 
ior, 1974(May), Vol. 2(3), 331-338.—Conducted 4 
experiments in which barpressing by a total of 120 male 
Sprague-Dawley rats ona fixed-ratio food reinforcement 
schedule was extinguished under different schedules of 
sodium pentobarbital withdrawal. Reduced total extinc- 
tion responding was obtained with 20-25 sessions of 15- 
min duration or 3 sessions of 5-hr duration. Both the 
gradual discontinuation dose schedule (fading) and the 
abrupt discontinuation dose schedule were equally 
effective in reducing extinction responding. Althougl 
there was no difference on total extinction responding 
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under the 2 dose schedules, the pattern of extinction 
responding was markedly different. The graded dose 
procedure produced little or no responding on the Ist 
extinction session with intermittent response bursting 
thereafter. The abrupt discontinuation procedure prod- 
uced complete response suppression during initial drug 
sessions followed by substantial responding on the Ist 
saline session with progressively fewer responses over the 
next few sessions. Except for the initial response 
suppression, the pattern of extinction responding for the 
abrupt discontinuation procedure was identical to that 
observed when saline alone was administered in extinc- 
tion.—Journal abstract. 

11748. Guerrero-Figueroa, R.; Guerrero-Figueroa, E.; 
Gallant, D. M. & de la Vega, H. (Southeast Louisiana 
Hosp., Mandeville) Effects of pipothiazine palmitate on 
CNS structures: Neurophysiological and behavioral 
correlations. Current Therapeutic Research, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 16(6), 659-668.—Compared the electrophysiological 
and behavioral changes produced in normal and epilep- 
tic cats and monkeys following intramuscular adminis- 
tration of pipothiazine palmitate and those obtained 
during the effects of fluphenazine enanthate and fluphe- 
nazine decanoate. Evidence is presented that the 3 
psychopharmacological agents produced central nervous 
system (CNS) changes that were markedly similar, 
except for the longer duration of neurophysiologic 
activity produced by pipothiazine palmitate. Electrophy- 
siological data revealed facilitation of the neuronal 
organizations of the amygdala, hippocampus, neocortical 
areas, and extrapyramidal system in association with 
inhibition of the neuronal organizations of the midbrain 
reticular formation (MRF) and posterior hypothalamus. 
However, pipothiazine palmitate was consistently more 
potent and produced a longer duration as an activator of 
the electrical activity recorded from the amygdala, 
hippocampus, neocortical area, and extrapyramidal 
system than fluphenazine enanthate and fluphenazine 
decanoate. At the level of the MRF and posterior 
hypothalamus, pipothiazine palmitate was less potent 
and shorter in duration as an inhibitor of the electrical 
activity of the neurons of these organizations than the 
other 2 long-acting agents. It is Suggested that a clinical 
study of these 3 neuroleptic drugs be performed in order 
to elucidate their mode and site of action—Journal 

abstract. 

11749. Gwinner, E. (Max Planck Inst, of Physiology 

of Behavior, Erling-Andechs, W. Germany) Testoster- 
one induces ‘‘splitting” of circadian locomotor activity 
rhythms in birds. Science, 1974(Jul), Vol. 185(4145), 
72—74.— Conducted experiments which show that under 
the influence of testosterone, the free-running circadian 
rhythm of locomotor activity of the starling, Sturnus 
vulgaris, tended to "split" into 2 components which 
temporarily ran with different circadian frequencies. 
Splitting occurred in intact Ss whose testes grew, and in 
castrated Ss that were injected with testosterone. Since 
splitting most probably reflects the temporal separation 
of 2 (or 2 groups of) circadian oscillators, these results 
uggest that testosterone affects the mutual coupling of 
ircadian oscillators controlling locomotor activity. (20 
ef)—Journal abstract. 


11750. Hart, Benjamin L. (U. California, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Davis) Gonadal androgen and 
sociosexual behavior of male mammals: A comparative. 
analysis. Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Jul), Vol. 81(7), 
383-400—A review of the literature indicates that 
sexual, aggressive, and scent-marking behavioral pat- 
terns are altered by withdrawal and replacement of 
gonadal androgen in some mammalian species. Althou; 
in some animals peripheral organs related to the 
expression of these behavioral patterns may be affected 
by androgen, most behavioral influences are caused by 
the effects of androgen on the central nervous system. 
Earlier experimental work dealing with species differ- 
ences in androgen control of sexual behavior suggested 
that androgen influence was inversely proportional to the 
relative development of the neocortex. Although this 
“evolutionary” principle may play a role in the overall 
picture, recent work reveals that understanding species 
differences requires an analysis of factors that relate to 
the responsiveness of the neural tissue in areas of the 
central nervous system that are affected by androgen. 
(130 rity Jounal abstract. 

11751. Haugaard, Ella S.; Mickel, Robert A. & 
Haugaard, Niels. (U. Pennsylvania, Medical School) 
Actions of lithium ions and insulin on glucose utiliza- 
tion, glycogen synthesis and glycogen synthase in the 
isolated rat diaphragm. Biochemical Pharmacology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 23(12), 1675-1685.—Adenosine triphosp- 
hate and creatine phosphate concentrations in isolated 
male Wistar rat diaphram were not affected by insulin or 
lithium ions. The effects of lithium ions on carbohydrate 
metabolism were exerted at relatively low concentrations 
of lithium, and results indicate that significant alterations 
of carbohydrate metabolism may occur when therapeutic 
or toxic amounts of lithium salts are ingested by man. (29 
ref) 

11752. Hinrichsen, James J.; Katahn, M. & Levenson, 
R. W. (Vanderbilt U.) Alcohol-induced state-dependent 
learning in non-alcoholics. Pharmacology, Biochemistry 
& Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 2(3), 293-296.—Examined 
the generality of the dissociative effects of a high dosage 
(1.40 g/kg) of rapidly ingested ethyl alcohol in 40 non- 
alcoholic male undergraduates. Verbal memory was 
more susceptible to dissociation than either motor-skills 
learning or autonomic (heart-rate) control training. 
Dissociation of the verbal material appeared to be 
asymmetrical in that Ss who originally learned the 
material while intoxicated but were tested 48 hr later 
while sober showed a greater memory decrement than à 
group which learned the material originally while SUM 
but was tested while intoxicated. (23 ref)—Journa 
abstract. 

11753. Hirschhorn, Ira D. & Rosecrans, John A. 
(Medical Coll. Virginia, Richmond) A comparison of the 
stimulus effects of morphine and lysergic acid diethy- 
lamide (LSD). Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1974(May), Vol. 2(3), 361-366.—Used both morphine 
and LSD as discriminative stimuli for male Sprem 
Dawley rats. After the injection of drug (morpha F 
LSD), depression of 1 lever of an operant test cham s 
resulted in positive reinforcement according to a varia de 
interval schedule of 15 sec (VI-15 sec). When saline e 
given, responses on the opposite lever were reinforced. 
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Discriminated responding occurred when ei à 
phine or LSD served as the pee ie oy 
When Ss which were trained to discriminate morphine 
from saline were given LSD, they pressed predominantl 
the saline-correct lever. Similarly, LSD Ee 
did not generalize to morphine. 2 5-hydroxytryptamine 
(5-HT) antagonists, cyproheptadine and methysergide 
and | acetylcholine (Ach) antagonist, atropine, did not 
effect morphine or LSD discrimination. The narcotic 
antagonist, naloxone, blocked the stimulus effect of 
morphine, but did not alter LSD discrimination. Results 
indicate that the morphine and LSD stimuli are 
dissimilar and that the integrity of 5-HT or Ach nervous 
systems is not essential for morphine or LSD to serve as 
a discriminative stimulus.—Journal abstract. 

11754. Hitzemann, Robert J. & Loh, Horace H. 
(Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Inst., San Francisco, 
Calif.) Further studies on the effect of p-hydroxyno- 
rephedrine (PONE) on norepinephrine metabolism in 
the rat brain. European Journal of Pharmacology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 27(1), 89-98.—Administered dex- 
troamphetamine to male albino Sprague-Dawley rats 
that were pretreated intracutaneously with 10 pg of 
PONE, to assess the effect of the combination of these 
drug treatments on behavior and the formation of *H- 
norepinephrine from *H-tyrosine. PONE pretreatment 
blocked the amphetamine-induced increase in explorato- 
Ty activity but enhanced the production of ampheta- 
mine-induced stereotyped behaviors. PONE pretreat- 
ment caused a 43% decrease in brain norepinephrine 
(NE) levels and this effect was potentiated by ampheta- 
mine. The in vivo formation of *H-NE was decreased in 
Ss administered amphetamine alone or PONE plus 
amphetamine. However, these groups differed in the 
following respects: (a) amphetamine decreased the rate 
of disappearance of *H-NE formed from *H-tyrosine 
while PONE plus amphetamine enhanced disappear- 
ance; (b) amphetamine decreased the formation of 3H-3- 
methoxy-4-hydroxyphenylglycol (MOPEG) while PONE 
plus amphetamine enhanced *H-MOPEG formation; 
and (c) amphetamine enhanced *H-NE release but 
decreased ^H-NE synthesis in a tissue slice preparation, 
While PONE plus amphetamine only enhanced "H-NE 
release. The relevance of these findings to the effect of 
PONE pretreatment on amphetamine-induced behavior 
is discussed. (38 ref) —Journal abstract. 

11755. Houser, Vincent P. & Van Hart, Dale A. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Psychotropic Drug 
Lab, Perry Point, Md.) Serotonin and the aversive 
hreshold in rats. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1974(May), Vol. 3(5-B), 388-390.—Explored the effects 
of p-chlorophenylalanine (p-CPA—300, 200, 100, and 50 
DE kg) and 5-hydroxytryptophan (5-HTP—I5, 40, 60, 
0, 95, 125, and 175 mg/kg) upon the aversive threshold 
of 12 male Sprague-Dawley rats using the spatial 
Preference technique. p-CPA had no reliable effects on 
the aversive threshold or upon motor activity as 
Measured by this technique. 5-HTP, on the other hand, 
E Team raised the aversive threshold to moderate 
levels under the 95- and 125-mg/kg dosages, while motor 
activity was reduced under the 60-, 70-, 95- and 125- 
me kg dosages. p-CPA (200 mg/kg) was able to block 
oth the increased thresholds and reduced motor activity 
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noted after 125 mg/kg of 5-HT! 
to suggest that sh heh of aes Be acts d 
little effect upon the aversive thresh: og activity has 
—Journal abstract. NOU Ot te TE 

11756. Howard, Evelyn; OI 
was ae net en 
i psia in adult mice and rats given corticosterone In 
infancy: Accentuation by variable interval food rein- 
forcement. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 87(1), 120-125.—In 2 pe d 
ments with 7 littermate pairs of male Swiss mice and 10 
littermate pairs of rats, experimental Ss were given 
crystalline corticosterone sul utaneously at 2 days of 
age, and water intake was measured when the Ss were 
adult. In both species, corticosterone-treated Ss consist 
ently drank more water than their littermate controls 
when at rest in their home cages. In rats, there was no 
difference in food consumption relative to body weight, 
and urine volume responded equally well to withdrawal 
of water. The polydipsia of steroid-treated rats was 
greatly accentuated when the Ss were working for food 
on a variable-interval 50-sec schedule with free access to 
water. Findings are compatible with other evidence 
suggesting lasting alterations in the emotional disposition 
of rodents after hypercorticism in infancy,—Journal 
abstract. 

11757. Hrdina, Pavel D.; Peters, David A. & Singhal, 

L. (U. Ottawa, Faculty of Medicine, Ontario, 
Canada) Role of noradrenaline, 5- 
and acetylcholine in the hypothermic and convulsive 
effects of a-chlordane in rats. European Journal of 
Pharmacology, 1974(May), Vol. 26(2), 306-312.—Reports 
that a-chlordane, an organochlorine insecticide from the 
cyclodiene aes administered orally to male Wistar 
rats in doses of 200 or 300 mg/kg produced slight tremor, 
hindleg paralysis, convulsive episodes, and a dose- 
dependent decrease in rectal temperature. Time-course 
study of the changes in brain amines revealed a gradual 
a or Badrenergic and striatal acetylcholine (ACh) with 
concomitant enhancement in the activity of acetylcho- 
line esterase. The hypothermic response to a-chlordane 
coincided with a marked decrease in brain-stem noradre- 
naline (NA) and was followed by a rise in the levels of 5- 
hydroxyindoleactic acid, while 5-hydroxytryptamine 
remained unaltered. Concurrent treatment with a-methy- 
para-tyrosine, but not with 6-fluorotryptophan, partially 
antagonized the Steeg effect of a-chlordane 
without influencing the other neurotoxic symptoms, Itis 

ested that decrease in brain ACh is related to 
convulsive episodes while increased release and utiliza- 
tion of NA may be involved in the hypothermic effect of 
a-chlordane. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. ; 

11758. Iwasaki, Tsuneo. (Chugai Pharmaceutical Co., 
Tokyo, Japan) [Influence of diazepam, chlorpromazine 
and amphetamine on the two types of operant behav- 
iors in rats.] (Japn) Annual of Animal Psychology, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 21(1), 43-51.—Studied the effects of 

ychoactive drugs on timing behavior. 7 male Wistar- 
Imamichi rats learned barpressing response for food on 
either a fixed-interval 60-sec schedule or a differential 
reinforcement of low rates (DRL) 20-sec schedule. Ss 
responded faster under diazepam (2-8 mg/kg adminis- 
tered orally) than under amphetamine (1-2 mg/kg 
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administered intraperitoneally), but held the bar longer 
for each depression than under chlorpromazine (1-2 
mg/kg administered intraperitoneally). The timing be- 
havior in DRL was expressed by an efficiency score. The 
interresponse intervals of 18-22 sec were assigned 10 
points, intervals of 16-18 and 22-24 sec 9 points, etc., 
and the mean of scores for all responses under each drug 
was calculated. The mean efficiency score showed a 
consistent dose-dependent decline for all 3 drugs, and 
proved to be a good index of the drug effects on timing 
behavior. (English summary) (16 ref)—S. Nakajima. 
11759. Iwata, Heitaroh; Okamoto, Hiroshi & 
Kuramoto, Ikuko. (Osaka U., Faculty of Pharmaceutical 
Sciences, Japan) Effect of lithium on serum tryptophan 
and brain serotonin in rats. Japanese Journal of Pharma- 
cology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 24(2), 235-240.—Investigated the 
influence of either acute (5 meq/kg) or subacute (2 
meq/kg 2 times/day for 5 days) intraperitoneal lithium 
administration on brain serotonin metabolism and serum 
tryptophan levels in male Sprague-Dawley rats. Brain 
tryptophan, serotonin, and 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid 
levels did not change after a single injection of lithium, 
but did increase significantly after repeated injections. A 
single injection caused a marked decrease in the serum 
total tryptophan level, but did not change the ratio of 
free to albumin-bound tryptophan. Repeated injections 
caused a significant increase in serum total tryptophan, 
and a decrease in the free to bound tryptophan ratio. 
Addition of lithium ion to normal rat serum in vitro did 
not change the free to bound ratio. A single injection of 
lithium produced a marked increase in serum nonesteri- 
fied fatty acid, known to affect the albumin binding of 
PP 19 ref) —Journal abstract. 
. Izquierdo, J. A.; Merlo, Alicia B.; Chemerinski, 
Elba & Billiet, Magda. (Faculty of Pharmacy & Biochem- 
istry, Buenos Aires, Argentina) Effects of ethanol and 
sherry on the performance of a conditioned response in 
the rat. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1974(May), Vol. 2(3), 317-323.—Studied the effects of 
beverages containing ethanol in male adult Wistar- 
derived rats subjected to avoidance learning in a shuttle 
box. During the 3 days prior to the Ist avoidance session 
and throughout the test period, experimental groups 
drank, ad lib, either (a) ethanol (17% v/v plus 2.0% 
glucose), (b) sweet sherry, (c) artificial sherry made by 
mixing the volatile components of sherry in water plus 
2.0% glucose, or (d) artificial sherry without ethanol. 2 
control groups drank either water only or ¥, isocaloric 
glucose in tap water. No significant difference was 
observed between the 2 control groups on the avoidance 
learning task. Ethanol, sherry, and artificial sherry 
significantly increased the performance level over that of 
the controls. The effect of ethanol was observed in the 5 
sessions; effects of sherry and artificial “sherry were 
observed after the 3rd session. In Ss drinking for 19 days 
prior to the Ist avoidance trial and throughout the test 
period, neither ethanol nor sherry improved the perform- 
ance level. When naive Ss with an initially low 
performance level drank ethanol from the end of the Ist 
session and up to the last session, their performance level 
significantly increased. After having drunk ethanol for 
24 hrs, the individual progress of Ss with a low 
performance level significantly increased until the last 
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session. However, after having drunk sherry, individual 
progress was significantly favored in the 2nd session 
only. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11761. Jacob, Joseph J. & Girault, Jeanne M. (Pasteur 
Inst., Lab of Pharmacology & Toxicology, Paris, France) 
The influence of cyproheptadine and of d-lysergamide 
on the rise in temperature induced by intracerebroven- 
tricular 5-hydroxytryptamine, noradrenaline and dopa- 
mine in conscious rabbits. European Journal of Pharma- 
cology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 27(1), 59-67.— Cyproheptadine 
and LSD, 2 known antagonists of the peripheral effects 
of 5-hydroxytryptamine (5-HT), were administered 
intravenously to conscious male Red Burgandy rabbits 
at different times before the intracerebroventricular 
administration of 5-HT, noradrenaline, or dopamine. 
Cyproheptadine (which had a slight hypothermic effect) 
antagonized the rise in temperature induced by 5-HT; 
this antagonism was dose-related and appeared to be 
specific in that the hyperthermia induced by noradrena- 
line or dopamine was hardly modified. Interactions 
between LSD (which is hyperthermic alone) and 5-HT 
were more complex, both potentiation and depression 
being observed. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11762. Jones, Byron C.; Clark, Dennis L.; Consroe, 
Paul F. & Smith, Harriet J. (U. Arizona, Coll of 
Pharmacy) Effects of (-) A*-trans-tetrahydrocannabinol 
on social behavior of squirrel monkey dyads in a water 
competition situation. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 
37(1), 37-43.—Administered &-tetrahydrocannabinol 
(THC) in doses of .25, .5 or 1.0 mg/kg to 12 pairs of 
adult male squirrel monkeys in a water competition test. 
After stable baseline measures for the pairs were 
obtained, repeated testing of pairs followed the sequence 
of orally treating the dominant member, the submissive 
member, and both members of the pairs. Total competi- 
tion behaviors decreased when both members received 1 
mg/kg, but increased when either the submissive 
member or both members of low competitive pairs 
received .25 mg/kg. Noncompetitive social behaviors 
increased when both Ss were drugged, an effect which 
was maximal at 1.0 mg/kg. THC produced the most 
salient effects when both Ss were drugged, and demon- 
strated a biphasic dose effect on competition —Journal 
abstract. 

11763. Jori, Armanda; Cecchetti, Giancarlo; Ghezzi, 
Daniela & Samanin, Rosario. (“Mario Negri” Inst. of 
Pharmacological Research, Milan, Italy) Biochemical 
and behavioral antagonism between fenfluramine and 
apomorphine in rats. European Journal of Pharmacology, 

1974(May), Vol. 26(2), 179-183.—Pretreatment of female 
Charles River rats with intraperitoneal apomorphine 
markedly antagonized the increase of striatal homovant- 
lic acid induced by fenfluramine. In contrast, the gue 
of amphetamine on homovanillic acid was not affecte 
by apomorphine pretreatment. Fenfluramine significant- 
ly reduced the apomorphine stereotypy in à dose- 
dependent manner. It is suggested that fenfluramine acts 
on striatal dopamine by a mechanism similar to that © 
neuroleptics. (38 ref)—Journal abstract. BUM: 

11764. Joy, R. M. & Edmonds, H. L. (U. uus 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Davis) The antagonis! d 
of hippocampal and cortical afterdischarge by 
13504, a new anticonvulsant. Neuropharmacology, 
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1974(Mar), Vol. 13(3), 145-157.—Found that SC-13504 
which may be structurally considered as a diphenylmeth- 
ane derivative or as a substituted hydrazone, was more 
active and potent than either diphenylhydantoin or 
phenobarbital in antagonizing afterdischarges produced 
by cortical or hippocampal stimulation in 38 male cats. 
Changes observed in behavior, EEG, and thresholds for 
arousal and recruiting demonstrate that SC-13504 is 
more similar to known tranquilizing agents than to 
sedative-hypnotics. (34 ref) 

11765. Kaplan, Jonathan, et al. (National Inst, of 
Mental Health, Lab. of Clinical Psychopharmacology, 
Saint Elizabeths Hosp., Washington, D.C.) Effect of 
prolonged chlorpromazine administration on the sleep 
of chronic schizophrenics. Archives of General Psychia- 
try, 1974(Jul), Vol. 31(1), 62-66.— Compared the sleep of 
13 chronic male schizophrenics during a 1-mo trial of 
chlorpromazine (100 mg 4 times/day) with 1-mo placebo 
periods. EEG recordings were made only after the 
patients had been on chlorpromazine hydrochloride or a 
placebo for at least 3 wks. Sleep latency and awake time 
were significantly decreased on chlorpromazine while 
Stage II, delta sleep, delta %, nonrapid eye-movement 
(NREM) sleep, rapid eye-movement (REM) activity, 
REM latency, and REM density were significantly 
increased. There were no significant changes in REM 
time, REM %, Stage II %, and NREM %—Journal 
abstract. 

11766. Kelly, Deirdre M. & Naylor, Robert J. (U. 
Bradford, Postgraduate School of Studies in Pharmacol- 
ogy, England) Mechanisms of tremor induction by 
harmine. European Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 27(1), 14-24.—Results of a study with male 
Sprague-Dawley rats indicate a noninvolvement of 
cerebral cholinergic function and a possible involvement 
of cerebral serotoninergic and/or dopaminergic function 
with harmine tremor. Anticholinergic agents (e.g. 
atropine) failed to modify tremor, dopamine agonists 
(e.g. levodopa) reduced tremor, and monoamine deplet- 
ing agents (e.g. reserpine) enhanced tremor. (44 ref) 

11767. Kilbey, M. Marlyne; Moore, J. Will & Harris, 
Robert T. (U. Houston) Effects of A’ tetrahydrocanna- 
binol on appetitive- and aggressive-rewarded maze 
Performance in the rat. Physiological Psychology, 
19735 un), Vol. 1(2), 174-176.—Administered a single tail 
vein injection of 0, 1, or 2 mg/kg A’-tetrahydrocannabi- 
nol (THC) to 21 male Long-Evans rats trained to a T 
maze by a food incentive and to 21 other Ss trained by 
an aggressive incentive (frog attack). The frog-rewarded 
habit required significantly more trials to preinjection 
criterion and was more damaged by injections 15 min 
after reaching criterion than was the food-rewarded 
habit. The control injection also reduced the number of 
Correct choices in the aggression group. In the food- 
Tewarded Ss THC significantly reduced the number of 
Correct choices only at the 2 mg/kg dose level. Both 1 
and 2 mg/kg THC increased running time significantly 
n the frog-rewarded but not in the food-rewarded Ss. 
nor DIE of goal-response latency show that THC did 
9t slow eating onset but that latency of attack behavior 
Was significantly longer at 2 than at 1 mg/kg and longer 
at 1 than at 0 mg/kg. It is concluded that THC affects 
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aggression more profoundly than i 
ly inhibits aggression in erate: d Vë oer ` 
11768, Kirvel, R. D.; Greenfield, R. A. & Meyer, D, R. 


(Ohio State U.) Multimodal sensory neglect 
radical unilateral posterior isocortical e 


collicular ablations. Journal oj — 
cal Psychology, 1974(ul) Vol. 8 (D, 156162. e 
study with 22 male Long-Evans hooded rats, wiert 
posterior decortication resulted in contralateral visual 
neglect, However, when this lesion was combined with a 
simultaneous contralateral mid-brain tectal lesion, visual 
neglect ipsilateral to the cortical ablation and visual 
Tesponsiveness contralateral to the posterior decortica- 
tion occurred. Results confirm J. M. Sprague and T. H. 
Meikle’s (1965) findings with cats, Contralateral multi- 
modal sensory neglect followed unilateral superior 
colliculectomy and was completely independent of the 
laterality of à simultaneous unilateral posterior decorti- 
cation. The ipsiversive circling which followed large 
unilateral tectal lesions may have a sensory basis. 
Findings are consistent with other recent outcomes 
which suggest that functions of the optic tectum are 
broader than has been implied by its classical characteri- 
zation as a visual integrative mechanism.—Journal 
abstract. 

11769. Klotz, Addie L. Long-term safety of nefopam 
hydrochloride (Acupan), a new analgesic formulation. 
Current Therapeutic Research, 1974(Jun), Vol. 16(6), 
602-608.—50 healthy college-student volunteers partici- 
pated in a double-blind comparison of nefopam vs 
placebo over 12 wks of drug administration. The dose of 
60 mg 3 times/day was very well tolerated. The most 
prevalent, possible drug-related side effects were insom- 
nia and dryness of the mouth. Clinical examinations, 
including slit lamp and tonometry, were normal through- 
out the study, There was no evidence of habituation or 
dependency as judged by the investipators and/or 
reported by the Ss.—Journal abstract. : A 

11770. Komiskey, H. & Buckner, C. K. (U. Wisconsin, 
School of Pharmacy, Madison) Effects of lithium on 
adrenergic amine uptake in rat brain synaptosomes, 
Neuropharmacology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 13(3), 159-164. 
— Presents data from a study with male albino rats 
supporting the hypothesis that lithium acts to increase 
synaptosomal membrane uptake of aromatic amines and 
decrease binding of Red e M RE ae 

11771. Koyuncuoğlu, H.; ör, M.; 

Eroglu, L. (Istanbul U., Medical School, Turkey) The 
antagonistic effects of aspartic acid on some of 
morphine on rats. Ew Journal of Pharmacology, 
1974(Jun) Vol. 27(1), 148-150.—Found that the de- 
crease in spontaneous motor eech e the increase d 
analgesic threshold induced by morphine in rats wi 
Seege by aspartic acid. The lethal dose of 
morphine in rats was increased more than 2-fold by 
aspartic acid. à 
P 11772. Lahti, Robert A. & Lednicer, Daniel. (Upjohn 
Co. Research Lab. Kalamazoo, Mich.) Effect of a 
e derivative, U-32,802A, on brain biogen- 
ic amines. Biochemical Pharmacology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
23(12), 1701-1705.—Effect blocked the uptake of and 
caused a release of ^H-norepinephrine from male 
Carworth mouse hearts. The releasing effect of U- 
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32,802A was not blocked by pretreatment with protripty- 
line at 10 mg/kg. U-32,802A caused a severe and long- 
lasting depletion of mouse brain norepinephrine and 
dopamine with little effect on serotonin at an intraperito- 
neal dose of 5 mg/kg. U-32,802A also caused an increase 
in homovanillic acid in mouse striatum, a property 
common to a variety of antipsychotic agents. Studies in 
Sprague-Dawley rats support the "-phosphatidylcholine 
mice. It is concluded that the cerebellum of activity of U- 
32,802A is different from that of either haloperidol or 
reserpine and may represent a new class of amine- 
depleting agents.—Journal abstract. 
11773. Lee, C. T. & Griffo, W. (Brooklyn Coll., City 
U. New York) Progesterone antagonism of androgen- 
dependent aggression-promoting pheromone in inbred 
mice (Mus musculus). Journal of Comparative & Physio- 
logical Psychology, 1974 (Jul), Vol. 87(1), 150-155.—Con- 
ducted 2 experiments to investigate a possible antago- 
nism between progesterone (P) and testosterone propion- 
ate (TP) with regard to the latter’s role as a mediator of 
aggression-promoting pheromone. Ss were a total of 18 
male BALB/cJ inbred mice trained as fighters and 64 
castrated A/J male mice. Exp I showed that castrated Ss 
injected with TP were attacked by fighters faster, more 
often, and for a longer duration than castrates treated 
with TP and P. Exp II revealed that castrates coated with 
urine collected from castrated urine donors treated with 
TP were attacked more often and for longer periods than 
castrates coated with the urine of donors given TP and P. 
Thus, P appears to antagonize the effect of TP on 
aggression pheromone through a urinary pathway. The 
2nd Zeck of Exp II replicated and confirmed the results 
of Exp I. Results may be explained in terms of a 
peripheral biochemical ‘antagonism with TP or, more 
likely, by the elicitation of inhibitory cues by P. (34 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11774. Leenen, Frans H. & McDonald, Robert H. (U. 
Utrecht, Rudolf Magnus Inst. for Pharmacology, Medi- 
cal Faculty, Netherlands) Effect of isoproterenol on 
blood pressure, plasma renin activity, and water intake 
in rats. European Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(May), 
Vol. 26(2), 129-135.—Studied the effects of subcutane- 
ously administered isoproterenol in unanesthetized 
female Sprague-Dawley and male Wistar rats as a 
function of both concentration and time. Isoproterenol 

(1, 10, 100, and 500 ug/kg) induced a rapid, dose-related 
decrease in blood pressure and increase in plasma renin 
activity. Both parameters were nearly normal after 60 
min, except after the highest dose. Isoproterenol (> 10 
H g/kg) caused a dose-dependent increase in water intake; 
after the highest dose, 5-6 ml H, 0/100 g body weight 
was ingested within 60 min. In Ss ona sodium-deficient 
diet, the effect of isoproterenol on renin release and 
water intake was potentiated whereas in deoxycortico- 
sterone-treated Ss the effect was inhibited. The different 
actions of isoproterenol 100 g/kg were blocked by 
propranolol, partly (.5 mg/kg) or completely (2.5 and 10 
mg/kg). Results indicate that the action of isoproterenol 
on water intake is correlated with its ability to induce 
reinin release. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
11775. Lloyd, Owen L. (U. Edinburgh, Medical 
School, Scotland) Inhibition of median raphe neurone 
metabolism by cerebrospinal fluid (CSF) containing 5- 
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hydroxytryptamine and melatonin. Biochemical Pharma- 
cology, 1974(Jul, Vol. 23(13), 1913-1915. In male 
albino rats it was found that (a) raphe neuron metabol- 
ism was depressed by prolonged infusion of 5-hydroxy- 
tryptamine (5-HT) and of melatonin and (b) high-dose 5. 
HT infusion abolished the inverse relationship between 
rate of raphe neuron metabolism and brain levels of 5- 
HT. 
11776. Loh, Horace H. & Hitzemann, Robert J, 
(Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Inst., San Francisco, 
Calif.) Effect of morphine on the turnover and synthesis 
of (LEU- H)-protein and (Ch-“ C)-phosphatidylcholine in 
discrete regions of the rat brain. Biochemical Pharma- 
cology, 1974(Jun) Vol. 23(12), 1753-1765.— Chronic 
morphine treatment decreased the turnover of "H. 
protein in the crude mitochondrial fraction of all brain 
regions studied in male Sprague-Dawley rats. Microso- 
mal ?H-protein turnover was increased in the cerebellum 
and hypothalamus and decreased in the cortex. The 
turnover of "C-phosphatidylcholine was increased in 
brain stem, hypothalamus, and diencephalon, but de- 
creased in the cortex. In the microsomal fraction, the 
turnover of “C-phosphatidylcholine was decreased in 
the cortex, brain stem, and caudate nucleus, but 
increased in the diencephalon. Acute morphine treat- 
ment decreased “C-phosphatidylcholine synthesis in the 
cortex (58%) and cerebellum (49%), but increased 
synthesis in the hypothalamus (95%) and diencephalon 
(285%). Acute morphine treatment decreased ^ H-protein 
synthesis in the cortex (77%) and diencephalon (73%), 
but increased *H-protein synthesis in the hypothalamus 
(55%) and caudate nucleus (146%). The relevance of 
these findings to current theories of narcotic tolerance 
and physical dependence development is discussed. (48 
ref)—Journal abstract. y 
11777. Lyons, Joseph; Klipec, William D. & Eirick, 
Rodney. (U. Arizona) The effect of chlorpromazine on 
the peak shift in the albino rat. Physiological Psychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 1(2), 165-168.—Tested the ability of 
chlorpromazine hydrochloride, injected intraperitoneally 
(L0, L5, 20, Z5, or 3.0 mg/kg of body weight), 
compared to saline, to eliminate the peak shift (i.e. the 
shift of greatest response frequency away from S+, the 
stimulus value reinforced in training, to a value still 
further from S-, the nonreinforced training stimulus). 
Measures were taken of 20 male albino rats traine je 
discriminate between a horizontal floor (S+) and 15 
left tilt (S-). Generalization was tested in extinction at 
each of 5 5-degree steps of left tilt and 5 such steps ©! 
right tilt, as well as horizontal (center of scale). 4 $$ 
failed to show the peak shift in the nondrug testing, an 
their data were dropped. Results show that at tl oA 
highest dose levels chlorpromazine completely clin 
ed the peak shift (Ss responded more often to the ot 
floor than to 5? right tilt), without any tendency a 
discrimination to break down. Also, the area shift (to 9 
proportion of responses to any of the right-tilt positae d 
was reduced. Effects of the drug were dose-related up 
2.5 mg/kg.—W. C. Calvert. insultz, 
11778. Lyons, Joseph; Klipec, William D. & Steins! EA 
Gail. (U. Arizona) The effect of chlorpromazine 7 
discrimination performance and the peak shift. ui a 
logical Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(2), 121-124.—HY 
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pothesized that chlorpromazine injected intramuscularly 
in 24 pigeons just prior to extinction-testing of a visual 
(line slant) discrimination would reduce, in a dose- 
dependent way, the response-produced inhibitory effects 
of the S- (the nonreinforced training stimulus) and 
thereby reduce the peak shift, i.e., the shift of the modal 
response point (peak of the generalization gradient) 
along the stimulus dimension away from S+ (the 
stimulus reinforced during training). During initial 
training, keypecks to S+, but not to S-, were reinforced 
on variable-interval schedules. Generalization (with and 
without the drug) was tested by finding the percentage of 
total responses to reach extinction, which occurred at 
each of 11 values on the stimulus scale (line slants at 15° 
intervals) including S + (a horizontal line) and S-, 2 steps 
(30°) below S+. For extinction testing 12 Ss were saline 
controls; the other 12 were divided into 10, 20, 30, and 40 
mg/kg dosage groups. Control and drug Ss reversed roles 
for retraining and re-extinction. Results indicate signifi- 
cant reductions in the peak shift under the drug, 
supporting the hypothesis. A drug-affected inhibitory 
process and a separate noninhibitory process maintain- 
ing discrimination performance under chlorpromazine 
are suggested.—W. C. Calvert. 

11779. Maickel, Roger P. & Maloney, Greg J. 
(Indiana U.) Lack of tolerance development to the 
dipsogenic actions of barbital. Pharmacology, Biochemis- 
try & Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 2(3), 431-434.—Male 
Sprague-Dawley rats given a chronic dosage of barbital 
exhibited a dipsogenic state with overhydration. No 
tolerance could be seen to this effect in 14 days; on 
withdrawal of drugs, the water intake of the Ss fell to 
below normal levels. When daily intake of fluid was 
restricted during barbital dosage, overhydration did not 
occur and drinking during the withdrawal phase in- 
creased. (19 ref) 

11780. Maser, Jack D. & Gallup, Gordon G. (Tulane 
U.) Tonic immobility in the chicken: Catalepsy potentia- 
tion by uncontrollable shock and alleviation by imipra- 
mine. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1974(May), Vol. 36(3), 
199-205.—Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 76 
Production Red chickens. In Exp I Ss given the 
Opportunity to control shock were compared with Ss 
given inescapable aversive stimulation. Inescapable 
Shock facilitated a cataleptic-like state. In Exp Il 
imipramine alleviated tonic immobility. It is suggested 
that the etiology of the cataleptic state in humans may 
relate to the maladaptive firing of a primitive predator 
defense. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11781. Masten, Lawrence W.; Peterson, George R.; 
Burkhalter, Alan & Way, E. Leong. (U. California, 
Medical Center, San Francisco) Effect of oral adminis- 
tration of methadone on hepatic microsomal mixed 
function oxidase activity in mice. Life Sciences, 
1974(May), Vol. 14(9), 1635-1640.—Daily oral adminis- 
‘ration of methadone (50 mg/kg) caused a 2-fold 
increase in the activity of liver N-demethylase in male 

R mice within a few days; this high activity level was 
Maintained for 30 days. An increase in hepatic microso- 
mal protein and a decrease in pentobarbital sleeping 
limes were also noted. 

X 11782. Mawhinney, Michael G.; Thomas, John A. & 
notts, Glenn R. (West Virginia Medical School) The 
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Pharmacology of morphine and heroin: A review for 
health educators. Journal of Alcohol d Education, 
1974(Spr), Vol, 19(3), 23-28.— Describes develop- 
ment and manufacture of heroin and hine, their 
physiological and psychological effects, and their toxic 


M gier characteristics. 

. Meldrum, B. S., et al. (Inst. of Psychiatry, U. 
London, England) A -tetrafydrocannabinol and aod 
in the baboon, Papio papio.. Epilepsia, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 15(2), 255-264.— Studied the effects of 
intravenous injection of .01-5 mg/kg of A*tetrahydro- 
cannabinol on the EEG, behavior, and photically 
induced epilepsy of 11 adolescent baboons with marked 
photosensitive epilepsy. Tameness, anorexia, and akine- 
sia were evident for 4 hrs or more after administeri 
.5-5 mg/kg of the drug. The EEG showed Ea 
bursts of symmetrical, rhythmic spikes and waves at 
about 3/sec associated with no motor signs other than 
fixation of gaze. There was no consistent enhancement 
or diminution in the EEG or myoclonic response to 
intermittent photic stimulation after drug administration, 
(French, German, & Spanish summaries) (20 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

11784. Melges, Frederick T. et al. (Stanford U., 
Medical School) Temporal disorganization and delu- 
sional-like ideation: Processes induced by hashish and 
alcohol. Archives of General ge 1974(Jun), Vol. 
30(6), 855-861.—Based on studies of acutely paranoid 
psychiatric patients, it was postulated that temporal 
disorganization might be involved in the emergence of 
delusional-like ideation (i.e., feelings of influence, 
diosity, and persecution). High doses (20 mg) of (-)-À - 
tetrahydrocannabinol were used to induce I 
disorganization in 6 carefully screened normal 21-30 yr 
old males who had no detectable predisposition to 
delusional ideation. Each S was used as his own control 
for 5 experimental conditions Goblin: Some 
intoxicating alcohol doses as well as placebo) at weekly 
intervals, Tetrahydrocannabinol conditions induced 
significantly greater temporal disorganization and delu- 
sional-like ideation. For all Ss, there were substantial 
change correlations between temporal disorganization 
and delusional-like ideation. Findings indicate that 
changes in the rate, sequence, and goal-directedness of 
thinking processes were involved in the emergence of 
unusual thought content. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11785. Merali, Zulfiquar, et al. (U. Ottawa, Faculty of 
Medicine, Ontario, Canada) Alterations in striatal 


acetylcholi , acetylcholine esterase and dopamine 
after - replacement 


methadone in morphine-dependent 
rats. European Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(May), Vol. 


, 375-378. 
ee Miczek, Klaus Are eg aur (Carnegie- 


i^. and 

E Gg Behavioral Biology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
11(2), 261-267.—Measured fighting by pairs of adult 
male albino Sprague-Dawley rats, in a situation without 
inful shock, by frequency or duration of dominant 
Dude (biting attacks, threat postures, allogrooming, 


1 d oe iors (di 
and autogrooming), defensive-su' vi? — ate 


ive-upright, submissive-supine, c 
once rates and mutual upright postures. 


Administration of A-tetrahydrocannabinol (i, 2, or 4 
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mg/kg, intraperitoneally) to the subordinate S impaired 
the defensive-submissive behaviors, while the non- 
drugged dominant S's biting attacks became more 
frequent and injurious. Administration of the drug to the 
dominant S greatly reduced attacks and threats toward 
the nondrugged subordinate S, and the dominance was 
weakened but not reversed. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11787. Miller, Loren L. & Drew, William G. (U. 
Kentucky, Medical Center) Cannabis: Review of beha- 
vioral effects in animals. Psychological Bulletin, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 81(7), 401-417. Reviews research studies 
concerning the action of cannabis and its derivatives on 
Numerous aspects of animal behavior. These aspects 
include spontaneous activity; escape and avoidance 
behavior; schedule-controlled behavior; state-dependent 
learning; miscellaneous appetitively and nonappetitively 
motivated behavior; food and water intake; and aggres- 

sion. Disparate findings are discussed and attributed 
mainly to differences in dosage and experimental 
procedure. It is suggested that in a number of instances 
the effects of cannabis are similar to those of anticholi- 
nergic drugs. (4 p ref)—Journal abstract. 

11788. Milstein, S. L.; MacCannell, K. L.; Karr, G. W. 

& Clark, S. (St. Jean de Dieu Hosp., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) Marijuana produced changes in cutaneous 
sensitivity and affect: Users and non-users. Pharmacolo- 
&, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 2(3), 
367-374 —Conducted 2 experiments in which both 
marihuana and placebo were administered double-blind 
to a total of 32 male and 32 female normal, paid users 
and nonusers of cannabis. Relative to the placebo 
condition, the marihuana produced no change in 
cutaneous sensitivity as measured by 4 objective meas- 
ures. However, it did produce an increase in happiness 
and fear for both users and nonusers on a standardized 
affect scale. In addition, although there was a difference 
in degree of intoxication between the user and nonuser 
Broups, the number of Ss in each group who became 
intoxicated was similar. (37 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11789. Moskowitz, Herbert; Shea, Richard & Burns, 

Marcelline. (U. California, Los Angeles) Effect of 
marihuana on the psychological refractory period. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 
959-962.—Measured reaction times to an auditory 
stimulus and a subsequent visual stimulus for 12 male 
21-30-yr-old undergraduates under 3 dosages of mari- 
huana: 0, 100, and 200 ug of 1.4% A9 tetrahydrocannabi- 
nol/kg. Marihuana treatments increased reaction times, 
and the mean reaction time to the visual stimulus was 
greater than that to the auditory stimulus. The 100 and 
200 ug doses affected the reaction time to the auditory 
stimulus essentially the same amount, but the delay of 
visual reaction time caused by the larger dose was 
approximately 2 times that of the smaller dose.—Z, 
Gorsey. 

11790. Nakane, Sadao & Sakai, Takeshi. (Taisho 
Pharmaceutical Co., Div. of Pharmacology, Tokyo, 
Japan) Effects of biogenic monoamines and precursors 
on stress ulcers and secretion in stomach. Japanese 
Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 24(2), 241-246. 
—Administered norepinephrine (2 mg/kg), 5-hydroxy- 
tryptamine (SHT; 3 and 10 mg/kg), levodopa (20, 50, 
and 100 mg/kg), dopamine (10, 30, 100 mg/kg), and 5- 


hydroxytryptophan (5-HTP; 20, 50, 100 mg/kg) to male 
Donryu rats who had either been treated with Teserpine 
(5 mg/kg) or iproniazid (100 mg/kg) to modify monoa- 
mine levels. Intraperitoneal injections of norepinephrine 
and 10 mg/kg of 5-HT 15 min prior to the induced stress 
caused significant decreases in the ulcer index. Levodopa 
and dopamine tended to promote ulcer formation in 
smaller doses, but prevented it in larger doses. 5-HTP 
significantly decreased the ulcer index at all doses, These 
findings were constant in both reserpine- and iproniazid- 
treated Ss. These drugs did not affect the Stress-induced 
decrease in the output of Pontamine Sky Blue 6BX but 
increased the pH value of gastric juice. (20 ref)—L. 
Gorsey. 

11791. Negrete, Juan C. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) [Symptoms of cannabis intoxication 
among a group of users.] (Fren) Toxicomanies, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 7-18.—Discusses responses given 
by 68 females and 224 males (mean age = 21 yrs) to a 
questionnaire on symptoms resulting from the use of 
cannabis. Both age and sex were related to response rates 
for some of the items. The frequency of occurrence of 
adverse reactions to cannabis is discussed. Results 
suggest that a significant proportion of cannabis users 
can be expected to experience such reactions. (French & 
English summaries)—R. L. Cook. 

11792. Nickander, Rodney; Booher, Richard & Miles, 
Henry. (Eli Lilly & Co., Research Lab., Indianapolis, 
Ind.) a-Facetylmethadol and its N-demethylated meta- 
bolites have potent opiate action in the guinea pig 
isolated ileum. Life Sciences, 1974(May), Vol. 1410), 
2011-2017.—Found that alevoacetylmethadol and its N- 
demethylated ^ metabolites ^ alevonoracetylmethadol 
(NAM) and alevodinoracetylmethadol exhibited opiate- 
like actions in vitro by depressing the electrically induced 
twitch of the longitudinal muscle of the guinea pig ileum. 
These effects were reversed by the opiate antagonist 
naloxone. (18 ref) 

11793. Paalzow, Gudrun; Paalzow, Lennart & Stalby, 
Bjórn. (U. Uppsala, Biomedical Center, Sweden) Penta- 
zocine analgesia and regional rat brain catecholamines. 
European Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 27(1), 
78-88.—Found that in male Sprague-Dawley rats penta- 
Zocine produced a dose-dependent increase in the 
threshold for vocalization and vocalization afterdisc- 
harge (affective component of the pain reactions); the 
threshold for a motor response was unchanged. Inh! e 
ition of tyrosine hydroxylase, dopamine f hydroxylase, 0! 
pretreatment with levodopa showed that SE g 
dopamine concentration and decreased noradrenal in 
concentration antagonized the antinociceptive actions 2 
pentazocine. After inhibition of tyrosine hydroxylase é 
dopamine f hydroxylase, pentazocine accelerated E 
depletion of noradrenaline and dopamine. The ed 
pronounced effect was found on dopamine in E i 
including the diencephalon-mesencephalon. It m a 
gested that the pentazocine-induced increases Ce 
threshold for vocalization and vocalization after que 
harge are related to a blockade of dopamine p 
and an increased turnover of noradrenaline. ( 
—Journal abstract. ` 

11794, Panksepp, Jaak & Nance, Dwight M. qo 
Green State U.) The hypothalamic * C differentia 
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feeding behavior. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1974(May), Vol. 3(5-A), 325-327.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments with a total of 40 male and 10 female Sprague- 
Dawley albino rats. Ss’ relative retention of “C in the 
medial hypothalamus as compared to the lateral hypo- 
thalamus after intragastric loads of 25 pC of 
dextroglucose- ^C was attenuated by pretreatment with 
2-deoxy-D-glucose. Using a similar temporal paradigm, 
it was found that 2-deoxy-D-glucose prevented the 
satiating effects of intragastric loads of dextroglucose at 
a point in time when the hypothalamic “ C differential 
was attenuated. Data indicate that inhibition of feeding 
by glucose is correlated with greater relative retention of 
carbon in the medial than the lateral hypothalamus. 
When this distribution differential is attenuated then 
satiety is also reduced.—Journal abstract. 

11795. Pappas, B. A., et al. (Carleton U., Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada) Neonatal 6-hydroxydopamine sympa- 
thectomy in normotensive and spontaneously hyperten- 
sive rat. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1974(May), Vol. 2(3), 381-386.—Produced neonatal 
sympathectomy in 31 male and 37 female rats from 
either a normotensive or spontaneously hypertensive 
(SHR) strain, using repeated subcutaneous injections of 
6-hydroxydopamine (6-OHDA). SHR Ss were considera- 
bly more active than the normotensive Ss in the open 
field and activity wheels. Emotionality, defined by the 
profile of open-field activity and defecation scores, was 
lower in the SHR. Neonatal 6-OHDA had no effect 
upon emotionality or running-wheel activity. Adult 
endogenous brain norepinephrine (NE) was increased in 
brain stem and decreased in cortex of both strains by 6- 
OHDA. Tyrosine hydroxylase activity in the brains of 
normotensive Ss injected with 6-OHDA varied directly 
with altered endogenous NE levels. Preliminary data also 
indicate increased serotonin synthesis in the brain stem 
of 6-OHDA Ss. It is concluded that neonatal injections 
of 6-OHDA may cause selective degeneration of the 
descending and dorsal NE brain pathways, and that the 
behavioral effects of this treatment, while yet obscure, 
seem to resemble those produced by hippocampal 
lesions. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11796, Perez-Reyes, Mario; Timmons, Martha C. & 
Wall, Monroe E. (U. North Carolina, Medical School, 
Chapel Hill) Long-term use of marihuana and the 
development of tolerance or sensitivity to A” tetrahydro- 
cannabinol. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), 
Vol. 31(1), 89-91.—Intravenously administered 10 mg of 
A-tetrahydrocannabinol (THC) or placebo to 15 males 
who had used marihuana infrequently (less than 1 
time/mo) and 15 who used the drug frequently (several 
times each day for at least 1 yr). In spite of the marked 
differences in marihuana use, Ss did not differ signifi- 
cantly in (a) the amount of A-THC necessary for its 
effect to be perceived, (b) the amount necessary to 
accelerate the heart 25% above baseline levels, (c) the 
total dose administered, (d) the maximum level of 
high,” (e) the maximum heart rate acceleration, and (f) 
peter rate acceleration observed 15 min after the 
ut aning of the infusion. Data suggest that e 
Kaze rrently used by young Americans, does not pr luce 

ance or sensitivity to its effects—Journal abstract. 


11797. Phoenix, Charles H. 'oi j 
Research Center, Beaverton) EN Tu Mode — 
terone on sexual behavior of castrated male rhesus 
monkeys. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol. 12(6), 
1045-1055.—The sexual and sex-related behavior of 10 
adult male monkeys castrated 3 yrs earlier was studied in 
pair tests with receptive females. Their performance 
before and during treatment with | mg/kg dihydrotestos- 
terone propiopal (DHTP) was compared. 9 unoperated 
adult es served as controls. DHTP effectively 
rendered the performance level of the castrates compara- 
ble to that of the intact controls. (21 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11798. Plotnikoff, Nicholas P. & Kastin, Abba J. 
(Abbott Lab., Experimental Therapy Div,, N. Chicago, 
Ill.) Oxotremorine antagonism by prolyl-leucyl-glycine- 
amide administered by different routes and with several 
anticholinergics. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1974(May), Vol. 2(3), 417-419.—Prolyl-leucyl-glycine 
amide (PLG) given by oral, intravenous, or subcutane- 
ous routes to normal ICR male mice antagonized the 
central and peripheral effects of oxotremorine, Although 
3 anticholinergic compounds were effective in reducing 
the effects of oxotremorine, no interactions between 
PLG and trihexyphenidy! hydrochloride, benzotropin 
mesylate, or scopolamine were observed, 

11799. Proakis, Anthony G. & Borowitz, Joseph L. (A. 
H. Robins Research Lab., Richmond, Va.) Blockade of 
insulin release by certain . Biochemical 
Pharmacology,  1974(Jun), Vol 23(12) 1693-1700, 
— Chlorpromazine lowered the ratio of plasma insulin to 
blood glucose in adrenalectomized male albino rats fed a 

ucose load. Desmethylchlorpromazine also lowered 
this ratio, but fluphenazine had no significant effect. 
Chlorpromazine and desmethylchlorpromazine were 
more effective than fluphenazine in blocking insulin 
release from the isolated rat pancreas. Results show that 
the hyperglycemic effect of certain phenothiazines is 
mainly determined by blockade of insulin release. (28 
ref) 

1800. Quadagno, David M.; Debold, Joseph F.; 
Peces Boris B. & Whalen, Richard E. Maternal 
behavior in the rat: of concaveation and 

Physiology & Behavior, 


neonatal androgen treatment. i 
1974(Jun), Vol. 12(6), 1071—1074.—Results of tests with 5 


N = 54) of Long-Evans rats show that mater- 
qu ease of lasatin females differed from 
concaveation-induced materna a er of pan 
dectomized male and female Ss. When pups were plac 
in a runway extension of the home cage lactating females 
retrieved the pups to a significantly greater degree than 


i i indi il to show 
e concaveation-treated Ss. indings fail 
SEN caveation-induced maternal 


zed males, females, and 
s.— Journal abstract, Së 
Remington, Gary & Anisman, Hymie. (Wilfn 
Se Hee, Canada) Disruptive 
on active avoidance i 
nd d-amphetamine. Pharma- 
& Behavior, 1974(May), H SW 
pS < M e 
427-430.—Following intraperitoneal injection © ei 
epinephrine (25 mg/kg) or saline, 60 naive male 


Holtzman rats received treatment with either scopola- 


cology, Biochemistry 
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mine (5 mg/kg) dextroamphetamine (.5 mg/kg), or 
saline. Ss were subsequently tested in an open-field 
activity task as well as in a shock-motivated situation. 
Epinephrine effectively decreased both activity levels 
and avoidance behavior. Treatment with either scopola- 
mine or dextroamphetamine eliminated the disruptive 
effects of epinephrine in the avoidance task, but had 
negligible effects upon general activity in the absence of 
the drug treatment. Results are interpreted in terms of 
inhibitory properties of epinephrine and response disi- 
nhibitory effects of scopolamine and dextroampheta- 
mine. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11802. Retterstél, Nils. (U. Bergen, Psychiatric Inst., 
Norway) Abuse of psychopharmacological drugs: Expe- 
riences in Norway. Behavioral Neuropsychiatry, 
1973-1974(Oct), Vol. 5(7-12), 18-23.—Presents a survey 
of psychotropic drugs administered in clinical practice in 
Norway to approximately 15,000 patients during the past 
15 yrs. To avoid the pitfalls of abuse or misuse of these 
drugs, guidelines are suggested which may prevent 
adverse or irreversible complications and side effects, 
including drug dependence. Antipsychotic, neuroleptic, 
anxiolytic, and antidepressant agents are reviewed. (20 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

11803. Saulle, Richard D. (Misericordia-Fordham 
Hosp. Affiliation, Bronx, N.Y.) Psychopharmacology of 
the cannabinoids: A review. Psychosomatics, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 14(6) 352-354.—Reviews some effects of A-*- 
tetrahydrocannabinol in animals and in man. 

11804. Schurr, Avital; Sheffer, Nina; Graziani, Yosef 
& Livne, Avinoam. (U. Negev, Beer Sheva, Israel) 
Inhibition of glucose efflux from human erythrocytes by 
hashish components. Biochemical Pharmacology, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 23(14), 2005-2009.—Found that glucose 
efflux from human erythrocytes under zero-trans condi- 
tions was inhibited by the hashish components A’ - 
tetrahydrocannabinol and cannabidiol at concentrations 
above 5 x 10" M. The inhibitory effect was rapid and 
apparently readily reversible. Increasing concentrations 
of alcohols up to 20 mM did not change the rate of 
glucose efflux but did amplify the extent of efflux 
inhibition by a given dose of hashish component. 
Methanol, ethanol, and propanol showed this amplifying 

effect in a decreasing order.—Journal abstract. 

11805. Schwartz, Arthur S. & Marchok, Patricia L. (St. 
Josephs Hosp., Barrow Neurological Inst., Phoenix, 
Ariz.) Depression of morphine-seeking behaviour by 
dopamine inhibition. Nature, 1974(Mar), Vol. 248(5445), 
257-258.—Used H. D. Beach’s (see PA, Vol 33:601) 
goal-box technique to study the effects of dopamine in 
the blockade of behavioral reinforcement by morphine. 
Male Sprague-Dawley rats were trained to run their 
preferred alley in a Y maze using gradually increasing 
intraperitoneal injections of morphine as reward. Admin- 
istration of intraperitoneal a-methyl-p-tyrosine to a 2nd 

group of Ss during morphine training significantly 
depressed acquisition of the morphine-box preference 
(p < .05). Catecholamine depletion by intravenous 6- 
hydroxydopamine given before training also reduced 
acquisition, but the dopamine-B-hydroxylase inhibitor, 
diethyldithiocarbamate, which depletes noradrenalin, 
had no effect on morphine-box preferences. Results 
indicate that interference with dopamine activity, in 


contrast to that of noradrenaline and serotonin, effec- 
tively reduces the behaviorally reinforcing effects of 
morphine. (22 ref)—B. McLean. 

11806. Segal, Mark. (Hebrew U., Hadassah Medical 
School Jerusalem, Israel) Central implantation of 
cannabinoids: Induction of epileptiform discharges, 
European Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 27(1), 
40-45.—Found that in 20 rabbits, intracerebral (ic) 
implants of A’- and A'-tetrahydrocannabinol (&- and At. 
THO), cannabidiol, and the 11-hydroxy-metabolite of A- 
THC induced qualitatively similar alterations in the 
EEG pattern of rabbit brain. The doses of A'- and At. 
THC required to induce these alterations were equiva- 
lent, while that of the 11-hydroxy-metabolite of A-THC 
was substantially lower and that of cannabidiol was 
substantially higher. Although the convulsant effects 
obtained upon ic implantation were reproducible, it is 
too soon to assess this effect in relation to THC’s central 
effects in humans; the convulsant effect could only be 
sporadically produced by the iv injection of large 
quantities of A'-THC (25 mg/kg) in the rabbit. Consider- 
ation is given to the possibility that the 11-hydroxy- 
metabolite of A'-THC is the active form of its parent 
compound in rabbit brain. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11807. Segawa, Tomio & Nakano, Masumi. (Hiroshi- 
ma U., Medical School, Inst. of Pharmaceutical Sciences, 
Japan) Brain serotonin metabolism in lithium treated 
rats. Japanese Journal of Pharmacology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
24(2), 319-324.—Reports that intraperitoneal injections 
of lithium (2.5 meq/kg 2 times/day for 4 days, followed 
by 1 injection on the 5th day) to male Wistar rats did not 
significantly alter brain serotonin (5-hydroxytrypta- 
mine—5-HT) levels. Ss appeared somewhat sedated but 
showed considerable exploratory and rearing behavior in 
new environments. The turnover rate of 5-HT, as 
measured by the accumulation after the injection of 3 
mg/kg of pheniprazine (a monoamine oxidase inhibitor), 
was decreased by repeated lithium administrations. 
Lithium decreased the depletion rate of brain 5-HT by 
reserpine. Results suggest that some of the effects of 
lithium on manic states can be attributed to the reduce 
functional activity of 5-HT neurons. (16 ref}—Journd 
abstract. 

11808. Servit, Z. & Strejékova, A. (Czechoslovak 
Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Physiology, Prague) The 
effect of diazepam on different patterns of epileptic 
electrographic activities in the turtle brain. Physiologie 
Bohemoslovaca, 1974, Vol. 23(1), 29-36.—Found that the 
activity of dorsal thalamic structures and of the thalamo- 
cortical reverberating circuit were inhibited more than 
was cortical activity by local application of penici 2 
High intraperitoneal doses of diazepam had an SE 
effect—they facilitated the activity of the thalamocor™ 
cal system and elevated the paroxysmal susceptibility 
forebrain structures. (24 ref) U 

11809. Sharma, Satanand & Moskowitz, Herbert. E. 
California, Irvine) Effects of two levels of atten 
demand on vigilance performance under marihua » 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 385 Pt ^t 
967-970.—12 21-34-yr-old male students who DE 
received either placebo or 200 ug &'-tetrahydrocam o 
nol/kg of body weight performed a modified Yes B 
the Mackworth clock-vigilance task with 2 leve 
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attention and response demands. Similar continuous 
declines in signal detections over time were found for 
both experimental conditions indicating that the vigi- 
lance decrements induced by marihuana are unrelated to 
arousal level.—Journal abstract. 

11810. Simpson, George M. & Varga, Vera. (Rockland 
State Hosp., Research Center, Orangeburg, N.Y.) An 
early clinical trial of lenperone (AHR 2277), a butyro- 
phenone, in chronic schizophrenia. Current Therapeutic 
Research, 1974(May), Vol. 16(5), 477-482.—10 male 
chronic schizophrenic patients completed a 5-mo clinical 
and toxicity evaluation of lenperone. At low dosages (up 
to 80 mg) there was little clinical effect, although in 
several Ss an eruption of aggressive behavior was seen 
which was contradictory to their usual behavior. At 
higher dosages (up to 180 mg) an antipsychotic effect 
was evident. The most prominent side effect was marked 
sedation at all dosages. The troublesome extrapyramidal 
side effects (rigidity and coarse tremor) were absent; 
mild tremor was the only symptom present although 1 
sensitive S had 2 dystonic reactions. In addition, 
reversible electrocardiogram abnormalities were noted at 
the maximum dosage. Laboratory and physiological 
measures remained essentially within normal limits. 
There was a suppression of choreoathetoid and buccolin- 
gual masticatory movements in 1 S during lenperone 
administration.—Journal abstract. 

11811. Sinclair, J. D. (State Alcohol Monopoly, 
Research Lab., Helsinki, Finland) Morphine suppresses 
alcohol drinking regardless of prior alcohol access 
duration. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1974(May), Vol. 2(3), 409-412.—Gave 2 groups of 14 
male Sprague-Dawley rats either 1 or 32 days of 
voluntary access to 7% (v/v) ethanol solution before 
being injected once with 30 mg/kg of morphine. Alcohol 
consumption during the subsequent week was suppressed 
to about the same extent in both cases. Food intake was 
slightly reduced and water drinking increased in both 
groups after the morphine injection. The only difference 
Observed between the effects after 1 and 32 days of 
alcohol access was that in the latter there was à 
significant negative correlation (r = —891) between the 
reductions in alcohol and food consumption. Results 
suggest that the suppression of alcohol drinking is not 
dependent upon those factors (e.g., the ability to show an 
alcohol-deprivation effect) which develop during pro- 
longed access to alcohol.—Journal abstract. 

11812. Snyder, Solomon H.; Unger, Sanford; 
Blatchley, Robert & Barfknecht, Charles F. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Medical School) Stereospecific actions of 
DOET (2,5-dimethoxy-4-ethylamphetamine) in man. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Ju), Vol. 3101), 
103-106.—Compared the psychotropic effects of isomers 
of 2,5-dimethoxy-4-ethylamphetamine (DOET), a psy- 
chedelic methoxyamphetamine, in 10 26-32 yr old 
psychiatry residents. Ss received 1-4 mg of (+)-DOET, 
1-2 mg of (-)-DOET, 2 and 4 mg of (+/-)-DOET, or 
placebo in a double-blind design. Immediately and 4 hrs 
after drug ingestion, pulse and blood pressure were 
monitored and the Lorr Outpatient Symptom Check 
List, the Hildreth Current Reaction Scales, and the Block 
Design and Digit Span subtests of the Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale were administered. Results indicate a 


clear-cut stereospecific preference -) “R” ise 

of DOET in eicing apparent E 
ee D ver, Wi my of 4 Ss showed a 
Sie resem! reactions to | and 2 mg of (— 

DOET, respectively. No measurable changes in bës: 

ance were found on the tests of intellectual functioning. 

(22 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

11813. Snyder, Solomon; Greenberg, David & 
Yamamura, Henry I. (Johns Hopkins U., Medical 
School) Antischizophrenic drugs and brain cholinergic 
receptors: Affinity for muscarinic sites predicts extrapy- 
ramidal effects. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), 
Vol. 31(1), 58-61.—Discusses research on the influence 
of antischizophrenic drugs (phenothiazines and butyro- 
phenones) on the brain’s receptor for the muscarinic 
action of acetylcholine. Extrapyramidal effects are 
inversely proportional to affinity for the muscarinic 
receptor. Thus, drugs such as clozapine and thioridazine 
hydrochloride apparently owe their low incidence of 
extrapyramidal effects to anticholinergic properties that 
compensate for their intrinsic extrapyramidal effects. 
Findings provide a means to predict extrapyramidal 
actions of new potential antischizophrenic drugs. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11814. Sofia, R. Duane. (Wallace Lab., Carr. 
N.J.) The lethal effects of A’-tetrahydrocannabinol in 
mice enhanced by pretreatment with SKF 525-A or 
chloramphenicol. European Journal of Pharmacology, 
1974(May), Vol. 26(2), 383-385. e 

11815. Stephens, D. B. & Baldwin, B. A. (Agricultural 
Research Council, Inst. of Animal Physiology, Cam- 
bridge, England) The lack of effect of intrajugular or 
intraportal injections of glucose or amino-acids on food 
intake in pigs. Physiology & Behavior, 1974 Jun), Vol. 
12(6), 923-929. i 

ei Sin Ree EN 

ental Health, Lab. of Clinical "an d 
Mabeki Hosp., Washington, D.C.) State dependent 
(dissociative) of marihuana on human memory. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, Ja, Vol. 31(1), 
81-85.—Administered either marihuana ci arettes con- 
taining 7.5 mg Ay-tetrahydrocannabinol (Ti iC) or place- 
bo to 18 21-30 yr old experienced marihuana smokers 
who then participated in 4 tasks (4-way picture choice, 
free association, word recall, and picture arrangement 
and recall) over 6 successive sessions. State-dependent 
effects were found for the 4-way picture choice and 
picture arrangement recall tasks. As predicted by a state- 
dependent model, Ss reproduced material best when they 
were in the same drug state as they had been when they 
first encountered the material to be recalled. In particu- 
lar, marihuana-marihuana reproduction surpassed mari- 


in i te than 
oduced when S was again in the drug sta! 
aie he was not). Marihuana did produce some ide : 
impairment in performance; placebo-placebo reprodu 


—marihuana. The nomenon of state-dependence has 
marihi ph pe! 


strated for other psychoactive 
Lege i stimulants, and barbiturates, and may be a 
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factor in their appeal as mind-changing agents. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11817. Story, Norman L. (U. Northern Iowa, Coun- 
selling Center) Sexual dysfunction resulting from drug 
side effects. Journal of Sex Research, 1974(May), Vol. 
10(2), 132-149.—Cited alphabetically 118 brand name 
drugs which are primarily psychotropic. The sexual side 
effects, possible medical use, and the generic and 
chemical names are listed. (38 ref) 

11818. Strahilevitz, Meir; Kelly, Kenneth A.; Tsui, 

Paulus T. & Sehon, Alec H. (Malcolm Bliss Mental 
Health Center, St. Louis, Mo.) Blocking of the effect of 
An tetrahydrocannabinol (A THC) on spontaneous 
motor activity in the rat by immunization with a protein 
conjugate of Ar THC. Life Sciences, 1974(May), Vol. 
14(10), 1975-1989.—In studies with a total of 22 rats, Ss 
actively immunized with porcine gamma globulin hemi- 
succinate A'-tetrahydrocannabinol showed higher spon- 
taneous motor activity after intraperitoneal administra- 
tion of 10 mg/kg of A'-tetrahydrocannabinol (THC) than 
did Ss immunized with a control antigen—porcine 
gamma globulin hemisuccinate-phenol. The capacity to 
neutralize the effect of THC depended on the degree of 
immunization; the difference in mean spontaneous 
motor activity after injection of THC was significant in 
Ss which had received 5 injections of the immunogen 
over a period of 86 days, and not in those which had 
received only 2 injections over 34 days. The observed 
neutralization of the effect of THC may be due to the 
binding of the drug by anti-THC antibodies which 
prevent THC from reaching drug-receptor sites. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11819. Sutton, Irene & Simmonds, Michael A. (U. 

London, School of Pharmacy, England) Effects of acute 
and chronic pentobarbitone on the yaminobutyric acid 
system in rat brain. Biochemical Pharmacology, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 23(13), 1801-1808.—Neither acute nor 
chronic intraperitoneal barbiturate administration in 
male Wistar rats caused any marked changes in y 
aminobutyric acid (GABA) concentrations or enzyme 
activities. The exponential disappearance curves ob- 
served after injection of a pulse label of* H-GABA were 
resolved into "fast" and "slow" components. Acute 
pentobarbitone significantly decreased the rate constant 
of the fast component, while chronic pentobarbitone 
significantly decreased the rate constant of the slow 
component. It is concluded that pentobarbitone has 
distinct actions on the GABA system which are different 
from those of other central nervous system depressants. 
(45 ref) 

11820. Tang, Maisy & Falk, John L. (Rutgers State U., 
New Brunswick) Sar'-Ala * angiotensin Il blocks renin- 
angiotensin but not beta-adrenergic dipsogenesis. 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 
2(3), 401—408.— Continuous, intravenous (iv) infusion 
(10 ug/min) of Sar'-Ala ' angiotensin II (P-113), an 
angiotensin II blocking analog, into a total of 20 male 
Holtzman albino rats greatly attenuated water intake 
resulting from iv renin and iv angiotensin II (80 ug). P- 
113 infusion did not attenuate the drinking induced by 
the subcutaneous administration of the following beta- 

adrenergic agents: isoproterenol (.05 mg/kg), quinterenol 
(4 mg/kg) and diazoxide (40 mg/kg). P-113 also 


functioned as a weak agonist with respect to the drinkin, 
response. It is concluded that beta-adrenergic dipsogen- 
esis is not attributable to renin release but does depend 
upon some unknown renal endocrine factor. (49 ref) 

11821. Thornburg, J. E. & Moore, K. E. (Michigan. 
State U.) A comparison of effects of apomorphine and 
ET495 on locomotor activity and circling behaviour in 
mice. Neuropharmacology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 13(3), 
189-197.—In male Swiss-Webster mice with 6-hydroxy- 
dopamine-induced left striatal lesions, apomorphine and 
ET495 (trivastal, a piperazine derivative) produced dose- 
related contralateral circling behavior. Apomorphine 
was 30 times more potent than ET495 with respect to the 
dose required to elicit the half-maximal rate of circling, 
ET495, however, had a markedly longer duration of 
action. In normal Ss apomorphine stimulated locomotor 
activity, whereas ET495 depressed activity. Pretreatment 
with SKF-525A did not prevent ET495-induced depres- 
sion. In contrast to its effects in mice, ET495 stimulated 
locomotor activity in rats. (25 ref)—Journal abstract, 

11822. Van der Poel, A. M. (U. Leiden, Netherlands) 
The effect of some cholinolytic drugs on a number of 
behavioural parameters measured in the T- maze 
alternation test: Dose-response relationships. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 37(1), 45—58.— Observed con- 
flict behavior in a T maze at the choice point, inyolving 
simultaneous tendencies to move left and right, and in 
the goal box, involving simultaneous tendencies to 
approach the reward and to return towards the choice 

int. In Exp I the effects of different doses (06-1 
mg/kg) of the cholinolytic drug 3-quinuclidinyl benzilate 
on the alternation of choice directions and on the choice 
point conflict were studied in 36 female Glaxo rats. In 
Exp II the goal box conflict was studied in 40 female 
Orga CPB rats following administration of different 
doses (.03-1 mg/kg) of another cholinolytic drug. N- 
methyl-4-piperidyl methylethynyl-glycolate. It was ob- 
served that the suppression of alternation to chance 
levels developed at similar dose levels as the intensifica- 
tion of the conflict behavior. Results are in agreement 
with a previous dose-response study of 3-quinuclidinyl 
benzilate and behavioral conflict in a circular runway- 
—Journal abstract. 

11823. Vasko, Michael R.; Domino, Lawrence E. & 
Domino, Edward F. (U. Michigan) Differential effects of 
d-amphetamine on brain acetylcholine in young, adult 
and geriatric rats. European Journal of Pharmacology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 27(1), 145-147.— Dextroamphetamine. 
decreased total levels of acetylcholine in young a 
geriatric rats without changing levels in adult E 
The changes in young rats were dose-related. Res id 
suggest an important difference in brain cholinergk 
mechanisms depending upon age. 

11824. Vilberg, Thomas R.; Revland, Paul B.; Bend 
William W. & Frohman, Lawrence A. (North sc 
State U.) Effects of cyproterone acetate on EI owth al e 
feeding in rats. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Bean d 
1974(May), Vol. 2(3), 309-316.—Conducted 8 expel 
ments with a total of 158 male and 57 female He 
rats. Cyproterone acetate (CA) inhibited ponder Ls 
linear growth and reduced food intake in juvenile m? t 
but did not affect their water intake. CA reduced be 
gain in young males that were unoperated, castrate 
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castrated and receiving testosterone propionate injec- 
tions, or adrenalectomized, but CA was not effective in 
inhibiting the already slow rate of growth in males that 
were both adrenalectomized and castrated. CA similarly 
failed to affect body weight in juvenile or old females, 
but it did inhibit weight gain following ovariectomy. In 
old males that were no longer gaining weight CA 
reduced food intake and caused a loss of body weight. 
Although food intake was reduced by CA treatment, pair 
feeding studies indicate that other factors must also be 
involved in the reduced rate of weight gain. CA failed to 
affect pituitary or plasma growth hormone (GH) levels 
and treatment with bovine GH did not alter the effects of 
CA on ponderal or linear growth or food intake. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11825. Waszak, Michael. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Syracuse, N.Y.) Effect of barbiturate anesthesia 
on discharge pattern in nucleus reticularis thalami. 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 
2(3), 339-345.— Previous studies show that in unanesthe- 
tized preparations spontaneous EEG spindles are accom- 
panied by a tonic increase in neuronal firing in the 
rostral pole of nucleus reticularis thalami. The effect of 
methohexital (Brevital) on this relationship was investi- 
gated in the present study using encéphale isolé cats. 
Small doses of the drug consistently decreased the firing 
frequency between the appearance of cortical spindles, 
whereas the effect on the intraspindle discharge rate as 
well as the averaged overall firing frequency varied from 
cell to cell. The ratio of intra- vs interspindle discharge 
frequency was enhanced during light and moderate 
anesthesia, and the tonic spindle-related firing was 
broken up into bursts which were in phase with 
individual EEG waves. An increase in dosage to a level 
producing persistent slow waves in the EEG was 
followed by continuous irregular reticularis firing with 
no apparent relationship to the slow EEG waves. 
Massive doses of Brevital resulting in a flat cortical EEG 
arrested spontaneous firing completely. Results support 
the hypothesis that neurons in the rostral part of nucleus 
reticularis exert a tonic inhibitory influence on dorsal 
thalamic cells.—Journal abstract. 

11826. White, Susan R. (Indiana State U.) Atropine, 
Scopolamine and hippocampal lesion effects on alterna- 
tion performance of rats. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & 
Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 2(3), 297307.—Examined 
interactions between effects of hippocampal lesions and 
cholinergic blocking agents using à delayed spatial 
alternation task (Exp I) and a go-no-go temporal 
alternation task (Exp II). Atropine and scopolamine 
Were administered to 12 male Sprague-Dawley Ta 
pakol and to 44 rats with lesions in 3 areas of the 
hippocampal formation. Large hippocampal lesions 
lisrupted performance on both tasks, as did administra- 
a of atropine or scopolamine to controls and to 
Eed Ss in restricted areas of the hippocampus: The 

ects of atropine and scopolamine on performance of 
hi with large lesions involving all regions ` 
ie formation depended on the alternation task 
ed. Both drugs disrupted delayed spatial alternation 
Perlormance of all groups tested, but atropine failed to 
cel disrupt go-no-go alternation performance 
€ group with large unrestricted hippocampal lesions. 
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Both the size of the lesion and the behavior: 

T al task were 
found to be important determinants of the effects of 
cholinergic blockers on the formance of Ss with 
hippocampal lesions. (17 ee abstract. 

1827. Williams, Melvin H. & 

Domini . & Thompson, John. (Old 
ominion U., Human Performance Lab.) Effect of 
vds dosages of amphetamine upon endurance. 
esearch Quarterly, 1973(Dec), Vol, 44(4), 417-422. 
—Studied the acute effects of a small, moderate, and 
arga dose of dextroamphetamine sulfate upon muscular 
endurance and submaximal and maximal heart rate (max 
HR). 12 male 21-32 yr old college students underwent 4 
separate trials of a oa work task on an electric 
bicycle ergometer. The criterion for muscular endurance 
was time to exhaustion. Before each trial the S consumed 
either placebo (0 mg), or small (5 mg), moderate (10 mg), 
or large (15 mg) doses of dextroamphetamine sulfate/ 0 
kg body soit All 3 amphetamine doses elicited a 
higher max HR than placebo. It is concluded that 
dextroamphetamine sulfate does not influence maximal 
endurance capacity or the heart rate during submaximal 
exercise and that the significant effect exerted upon max 
HR needs further exploration. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
11828. Willinsky, Michael D., et al. (U. Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) Distribution and metabolism in vivo of 
u C-tetrahydrocannabinol in the rat. European Journal of 
Pharmacology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 27(1), 106-119.—1Injected 
u C-tetrahydrocannabinol (T! HC) intravenously into 92 
Wistar rats. Thin-layer chromatographic analysis showed 
the early appearance of 7-hydroxy- HC in all tissues was 
followed by increasing amounts of more polar com- 
pounds and disappearance of THC except in fat. Levels 
were much lower after intraperitoneal injection, most of 
the activity remaining in the peritoneal cavity. (33 ref) 
11829, Yamanaka, Ge & Kono, Shizuko, 
(Hiroshima U., Medical School, Japan) Brain serotonin 
turnover in alcoholic mice. Japanese Journal of Pharma- 
cology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 24(2), 247-252,—Male and 
female ddN mice were made alcoholic on an alcohol 
liquid diet. The rate of serotonin synthesis in the brains 
of chronic alcoholic mice was almost half that of the 
control group. However, the effect of acute alcoholism 
demonstrated à tendency to increase the rate of 
serotonin synthesis. Although brain levels of 5-hydroxy- 
indoleactic acid were decreased during chronic alcohol 
ingestion, the brain levels of serotonin in alcoholic mice 
were similar to those in the untreated mice. Data suggest 
that serotonergic units in the central nervous system are 
inhibited during chronic alcoholism. (21 ref)}—Journal 


abstract. 
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. Able, Kenneth P. (State U. New York, Albany) 
SC zt orientation of free- 
flying nocturnal bird migrants. Animal Benen 
1974(Feb), Vol. 22(1), 224-238.—Results of radar - 
visual observations of migrating birds show that "mes 
birds selectively flew with the wind whereas mn s d 
and waterfowl flew in directions independent of win in 
light or moderate winds. The accuracy of s ive 
orientation was not correlated with any of the variables 
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examined and cannot be accounted for by stellar 
orientation, but is explicable via orientation on the basis 
of wind direction. (59 ref) 

11831. Grubb, Thomas C. (Livingston Coll, Rutgers 
State U., New Brunswick) Olfactory navigation to the 
nesting burrow in Leach's petrel (Oceanodroma levcor- 
rhoa).. Animal Behaviour, 1974(Feb), Vol. 22(1), 192-202. 
— Results of investigating the roles of auditory, visual, 
and olfactory navigation in the homing behavior of 
Leach's petrels support the role of an olfactory guidance 
system in burrow location and argue against visual or 
auditory guidance. (39 ref) 

11832. Hansell, M. H (U. Glasgow, Scotland) 
Regulation of building unit size in the house building of 
the caddis larva Lepidostoma hirtum.. Animal Behaviour, 
1974(Feb) Vol. 22(1), 133-143.—When the normally 
staggered relationship between the 4 sides at the anterior 
house rim of Lepidostoma hirtum was removed, larvae 
replaced panels so as to regain the stagger. The length of 
an individual panel was influenced by the site it was to 
occupy, and panel width was positively correlated with 
panel length. 

11833. Lockard, Robert B. & Owings, Donald H. (U. 
Washington) Moon-related surface activity of bannertail 
(Dipodomys spectabilis) and Fresno (D. nitratoides) 
kangaroo rats. Animal Behaviour, 1974(Feb), Vol. 22(1), 
262-273.—Measured temporal aspects of nocturnal 
activity of bannertail kangaroo rats in the field. Maxi- 
mum activity was about 20 min after sunset, thereafter 

declining throughout the night. Activity was about 3 
times greater when the moon was down than when it was 
up. Activity shifted somewhat from the open to vegeta- 
tion cover when the moon was up. Laboratory measures 
of activity from captive bannertails were also obtained. 
The activity of bannertails kept in small pens resembled 
corresponding aspects of the field data. Activity in 
wheels was unlike activity in the field, and the effects of 
a laboratory *moon" were opposite to those of the real 
moon upon bannertails in the field.—Journal abstract. 

11834. Matis, J. H.; Kleerekoper, H. & Gensler, P. 
(Texas A&M U., Inst. of Statistics) Non-random oscilla- 
tory changes in orientation of the goldfish (Carassius 
auratus), in an open field. Animal Behaviour, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 22(1), 110-117.—Analyzed the orientation of 74 fish 
over 31 mo under controlled conditions of temperature, 

light, water quality, and flow, revealing systematic trends 
in the orientation of the goldfish population. Most fish 
exhibited 1 or more type of strong short-term (hourly) 
oscillation. It is concluded that the observed orientation 
is the result of a complex summation of many oscillatory 
forces.—Journal abstract. 

11835. Townsend, Colin R. (U. Oxford, Animal 
Ecology Research Group, England) Mucus trail follow- 
ing by the snail Biomphalaria glabrata (Say). Animal 
Behaviour, 1974(Feb), Vol. 22(1), 170-177.—Used time- 
lapse cinematography to investigate the responses of 
freshwater pulmonate snails to their mucus trails. Results 
show that Ss were capable of following their own trails 
and also those laid by other Ss of the same species. The 
capacity of mucus trails to influence behavior was lost 
after a brief period of between 10 and 30 min. 

11836. Varanelli, Carole C. & McCleave, James D. (U. 
Maine, Orono) Locomotor activity of Atlantic salmon 
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parr (Salmo salar L.) in various light conditions and in 
weak magnetic fields. Animal Behaviour, 1974(Feb), Vol 
22(1), 178-186. i 


Learning & Motivation 


11837. Alleman, Harold D. & Zeiler, Michael D, 
(Wright State U.) Patterning with fixed-time schedules 
of response-independent reinforcement. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol. 2X1), 
135-141.—Exposed 5 White Carneaux pigeons to a 
schedule providing food when the time between succes- 
sive keypecks (the interresponse time) exceeded a 
specified duration. When food then was presented at 
regular intervals independent of responding (fixed-time 
schedule), responses typically occurred at a steady rate in 
the periods between successive food presentations. Once 
the Ss had been exposed to a fixed-ratio schedule, 
however, response rate under fixed-time schedules was 
positively accelerated. Variations in the sequence of 
conditions given different Ss indicated that the changes 
in patterning were due to the fixed-ratio schedule, rather 
than to the number of transitions from a response- 
dependent to the response-independent fixed-time sched- 
ule, to changed parameter values, or to prolonged 
experience with the fixed-time schedule. The effects of 
fixed-time schedules on patterning depended upon 
experimental history.—Journal abstract. 

11838. Ando, Kiyoshi, (Central Inst. for Experimental 
Animals, Kawasaki, Japan) Development of temporally 
spaced responding in relation to schedule value in rats. 
Japanese Psychological Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 15(4), 
159-163.—Trained 16 naive male Sprague-Dawley rats 
with food reinforcement under a differential reinforce- 
ment of low rates (DRL) schedule for 2 hrs/day for 30 
days. The DRL schedule value was either 5, 10, 20, 40, 
80, or 160 sec. Prolonged training decreased the 
frequency of shorter interresponse times (IRTS) and 
increased the frequency of longer IRTs in all Ss. IRT 
peaks characteristic of temporal discrimination were 
obtained under all values of DRLs. Analysis of median 
IRTs, response rates, and reinforcement frequency 
indicated that performances under DRL 20- or 40-sec 
were consistent within sessions and stabilized in the 
limited training time. Responding under DRL 5- or 10- 
sec decreased within each session because of satiation. 
IRT peaks under DRL 80- and 160-sec were located at 
about ¥, of the schedule value.—Journal abstract. 

11839, Bakalian, Louis & Tardy, Marie F. (U. 
Provence, St. Jerome Center, Lab. of Psychophysiology; 
Marseille, France) [System for controlling and monto 
ing conditioned motor activity.] (Fren) Physiology 
Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol. 12(6), 1091-1096.—Describe 
an animal training apparatus which allows task Ane 
electrical stimulation programing and monitoring of t 
ensuing events. Different signals can be visualize Ge 
recorded on paper tape or sent out to data process E 
systems. 

11840. Baum, William M. (Harvard U.) C 
concurrent schedules: Reinforcement as situe n 
transition. Journal of the Experimental Analysts, 5 
Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol. 22(1), 91-101.—3 male keys 
Carneaux pigeons pecks at 2 white response a 
(initial-link situation) occasionally turned both keys 


) Chained 
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(terminal-link situation). When the 2 keys were red, 
pecks occasionally produced food, after which the keys 
were again white. In both situations, a changeover delay 

revented the response-produced outcome from immedi- 
ately following a change of responding from either key to 
the other. In the initial-link situation, the ratio of pecks 
at the keys closely paralleled the ratio of transitions into 
the terminal-link situation produced by the pecks, 
conforming to the well-known matching relation. In the 
terminal-link situation, the peck ratios deviated from the 
matching relation toward indifference. Overall response 
rate and rate of changeover were generally higher in the 
terminal-link situation than in the initial-link situation. 
Data support a definition of reinforcement as situation 
transition and suggest that the effects of a changeover 
delay depend on the overall reinforcing value of the 
choice alternatives. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11841. Baum, William M. (Harvard U.) Choice in 
free-ranging wild pigeons. Science, 1974(Jul), Vol. 
185(4145), 78-79.—Trained a flock of approximately 20 
free-ranging wild pigeons to peck at buttons which, when 
operated, allowed brief access to grain. Although only 1 
S at a time could have access to the buttons, the pecks of 
the group were treated as an aggregate. When Ss chose 
between 2 buttons, each of which could occasionally 
produce grain, the ratios of pecks at the buttons 
approximately equaled the ratios of the grain presenta- 
tions obtained from them. This accords with a relation 
well substantiated in the laboratory, the matching law. It 
suggests that the matching law may apply to the behavior 
of higher organisms in natural environments.—Journal 
abstract. 

11842. Beninger, Richard J.; Kendall, Stephen B. & 
Vanderwolf, C. H. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) The ability of rats to discriminate their own 
behaviours. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 28(1), 79-91.—Studied the ability of 4 male black 
hooded rats to discriminate their own behavior in à 4- 
lever box. A buzzer indicated the availability of a 
reinforcement on 1 lever, and the correct choice was 
determined by the S's own behavior at buzzer onset. 
Face-washing, walking, rearing, and immobility were 
discriminated at a performance level well above chance. 
These discriminations were probably not based on 
environmental cues. The similarity of this “self-report 
in rats to self-report in man is discussed. (French 
summary)—Journal abstract. 

11843. Bostow, Darrel E. & Ulrich, Roger E. (U. South 
Florida) Effects of tone cessation and warning signal 
duration on temporal responding in an avoidance 
procedure. Psychological Reports, 1914(Apr), Vol. 342), 
391-400.—4 Sprague-Dawley albino rats responded by 
leverpressing to avoid grid shock in a free-operant, 
Signaled avoidance situation. Tone cessation was the 
warning signal for 3 Ss while tone onset was the warning, 
signal for a 4th S. The distribution of avoidance 
Tesponses during successive reductions of the response- 
to-warning signal interval indicated a temporal discrimi- 
Nation during the warning signal. Immediate stimulus 
Control (Ge, occurrence of the greatest amount of 
avoidance responses immediately following the occur” 
Tence of the warning signal) was not observed. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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U) pos Braggio John T. & Ellen, Paul. (Georgia - 
performance of normal and septal rats. Journal oj 
Gu & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Jul), A 

(1), 80-90.—In a study with 18 Long-Evans hooded 
rats, normal Ss and Ss with septal lesions were run on à 
Kë iare low rate schedule in the 

nce or absence of a differential response feed! 

produced by systematically varying the force des 
depress the lever. For each of 3 treatment conditions, the 
required force either decreased, increased, or remained 
constant. By the end of training, normal and lesioned Ss 
were not significantly different from each other on all 
performance measures examined when differential re- 
sponse feedback was provided (ie, decreasing or 
increasing force). However, significant lesion-normal 
differences were present when such feedback was absent 
(i.e., constant force). (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11845. Capaldi, E. J. (Purdue U.) Partial reward 
either following or preceding consistent reward: A case 
of reinforcement level. Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Jun), Vol. 102(6), 954-962.— Previous investiga- 
tions in which partial (P) reward either led 
consistent (C) reward (P-C condition) or followed it 
(C-P condition) employed the same reward magnitude in 
connection with both schedules. Similar findings were 
obtained in the present study with 50 male Holtzman 
rats when the reward magnitude associated with the C 
schedule was larger than that associated with the P 
schedule. However, associatin| smaller reward with the 
C than with the P schedule reduced resistance 1o 
extinction under P-C conditions and increased resistance 
to extinction under C-P conditions. These and earlier 
separate-phase extinction findings are compatible with 
the principle of reinforcement. level, which also has 
implications for positive and negative contrast effects as 
well as a variety of other phenomena (e.g., the frustration 
suppression effect). (23 ref)—Journal abstract. f 

11846. Carr, A&R G. S. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Temporal inhibition: Effects of 
changes in "ate of reinforcement and rate of respond: 
ing. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 22(1), 73-81.—Conducted 2 experiments 
in which 8 male White Carneaux igeons were trained to 
keypeck on several multiple sch vles in which the Ist of 
2 components was always 3 simple fixed-interval (FD) 
schedule, The rate of responding at the beginning of the 
constant FI schedule decreased with increases im the rate 
of reinforcement associated with the other component M 
the multiple schedule, but remained unchanged will 
decreases in the rate of responding associated with the 


that the presence and magnitu 
inhibitory effects observed n a abies ^ 
function of the properties o reinforci 

dies of changes in the rate of responding associated with 
the time interval immediately prec! 

tion.—Journal abstract. 

847. Cohen, Jerome S. & Telegdy, Gabor A. Y 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada) Reversal- and non-reversa 


ift discriminati! i function of drive ir 
shift discrimination learning ae a MAP ged: 


drive level affected reversal 
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rather than nonreversal-shift learning during initial shift- 
discrimination trials with 64 male albino Wistar rats. Ss 
under high water deprivation during the original simulta- 
neous discrimination and reversal-shift discrimination 
made more initial (Ist trial-block) errors during reversal 
shift than animals that were maintained on moderate 
deprivation during either or both discrimination tasks. 
—Journal abstract. 

11848. Companik, Paul J.; Maisto, Stephen A. & Tyre, 
Timothy E. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Number of one- 
way escapes from sequential cues previously paired 
with frustrative nonreward. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 603-607—Tested 21 male albino 
Sprague-Dawley rats in a shuttle box in which crossing 
terminated distinctive cues. Experimental Ss which had 
previously been exposed to these same cues paired with 
frustrative nonreward crossed significantly more times 
than controls. Results support the position that stimuli 
associated with frustrative nonreward may come to elicit 
a learned drive of conditioned frustration —Journal 
abstract. 

11849. Crossman, E. K.; Heaps, R. Steven; Nunes, 
Dennis L. & Alferink, Larry A. (Utah State U.) The 
effects of number of responses on pause length with 
temporal variables controlled. Journal of the Experimen- 
tal Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol. 22(1), 115—120. 
—Trained 2 homing and 2 White King pigeons on a 
multiple fixed-ratio x fixed-ratio 2 plus timeout schedule 
in which the size of the fixed-ratio (FR) x was 
manipulated. When the work times (Exp D or interrein- 
forcement intervals (Exp II) were equated for the 2 
components, the pause before the FR x was longer than 
the pause before the FR-2 plus timeout. As FR x size 
increased, the relative difference in the lengths of the 2 
types of pauses also increased. Because the FR x 
component contained a larger number of responses than 
the FR 2 plus timeout component, the relatively longer 
pause preceding the x indicates that number of responses 
played a significant role in determining the length of the 
postreinforcement pause.—Journal abstract. 

11850. Crowell, Charles R. (McMaster U., Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada) Shock-frequency reduction and avoid- 
ance behavior in a running wheel. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1974(May), Vol. 3(5-B), 395-397. 

— Studied the effect of response-contingent shock-fre- 
quency reduction upon the strength of a locomotor 
avoidance response in 5 naive female Sprague-Dawley 
albino rats in a 3-phase procedure. In the Ist and 3rd 
phases, a locomotor response resulted in a reduction in 
the probability of shock per 2-sec interval from .5 to .1. 
In the 2nd phase, however, the probability of shock was 
fixed at .5, regardless of locomotor behavior. It was 
observed that Ss started Phase 1 with a relatively strong 
tendency to perform the locomotor response that was 
maintained throughout that phase. In Phase 2 locomotor 
behavior declined to a near-zero level while substantial 
recovery of the response tendency was noted in the final 
phase. Whereas these results are consistent, in some 
respects, with the supposition that shock-frequency 
reduction can serve as a source of negative reinforce- 
ment, the failure to observe an initial increase in 
performance during Phase 1 suggests an alternative 
interpretation of the present results.—Journal abstract. 
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11851. D'Amato, M. R. (Rutgers State U., New 
Brunswick) Derived motives. Annual Review of Psychol. 
gy, 1974, Vol. 25, 83-106.—Presents a review of the 
literature on acquired motivation and conditioned drives 
in both animals and humans. Topics include conditioned 
appetite drives and thirst, classical and operant condi- 
tioning of regulatory and nonregulatory eating and 
drinking, observing behavior, and the work ethic in 
animals and children. The opponent-process theory of 
acquired motivation is also considered. (156 ref) 

11852. Dardano, J. F. (John F. Kennedy Inst., Div. of 
Psychology, Baltimore, Md.) Response timeouts under a 
progressive-ratio schedule with a punished reset option. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1974(Jul, Vol. 22(1), 103-113.—Made 3 behavioral 
options available to 3 male food-deprived White Car- 
neaux pigeons: (a) pecking 1 key resulted in food 
reinforcement according to a 50-response progressive- 
ratio schedule, (b) pecking a 2nd key reset the prog- 
ressive-ratio schedule to the initial progressive-ratio step, 
and (c) pecking a 3rd key produced a 3-min timeout 
period. Pecks on the reset key were shocked. Under low 
and intermediate shock intensities, timeouts were not 
produced; under high shock levels, timeouts were 
produced regularly. Timeouts occurred during the initial 
period of a progressive-ratio step and were more frequent 
during the longer steps of the progressive-ratio schedule. 
Response-produced timeouts can be interpreted either as 
an escape from aversive behavioral options or as a low- 
probability behavior emerging when the food reinforce- 
ment schedule exerted weaker control. (20 ref)—Journal 
abstract. ý 

11853. Davenport, John W. (U. Wisconsin, Regional 
Primate Research Center, Madison) Combined auto- 
shaping-operant (AO) training: CS-UCS interval effects 
in rats. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(May), 
Vol. 3(5-B), 383-385.—Varied the time between lever 
presentation (conditioned stimulus—CS) and free  deliv- 
ery of food (unconditioned stimulus—UCS) in an 
autoshaping procedure which also contained the operant 
contingency of immediate food reinforcement for lever- 
pressing. Without prior magazine training or adaptation 
to the apparatus, 10 naive male Holtzman albino rats 
teadily acquired leverpressing when the CS-UCS inter- 
val was 30 sec. In contrast, 10 Ss trained under a Se 
interval showed no development of leverpressing SE 
displayed typical “freeloading” behavior. Subsequen 
work, which confirmed and extended these findings, 1$ 
summarized.—Journal abstract. d 

11854. Davison, M. C. & Temple, W. (U. Auckland, 
New Zealand) Preference for fixed-interval terminal 
links in a three-key concurrent chain schedule. SESCH 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(ul), ie 
Zä, li-I9—Trained 5 homing pigeons on 3 y 
concurrent chain schedules in which the initial links SE 
variable-interval schedules and the terminal links RE 
fixed-interval schedules. In Exp I, the initial links wel 
all equal and the terminal-link schedule on 1 key Ond 
was varied. In the 2nd experiment, the ern is 
schedules were all fixed, but different, and the ints 5 
schedule on 1 key was varied. Relative response INE 
the initial links did not match either the re SE 
arranged, nor the relative obtained, terminal-link T 
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forcement rates. The relations between independent and 
dependent variables in 3-key concurrent chains were 
similar to, but not identical with, those found in 2-key 
chains comprising the same schedule types.—Journal 
abstract. 

11855. Dawley, Jacqueline M. & Denny, M. Ray. 
(Michigan State U.) Postdiscrimination generalization 
as a function of testing procedure: Steep inhibitory 
gradients. Bulletin of the  Psychonomic Society, 
1974(May), Vol. 3(5-B), 380-382.—Gave 3 female White 
Carneaux pigeons interdimensional discrimination train- 
ing to criterion. With responses to other test stimuli 
always reinforced during testing, gradients around the 
positive stimulus (S+) were inverted v-shaped (excitato- 
ry) when S+ responding was reinforced, steep and v- 
shaped (inhibitory) when S+ responding was nonrein- 
forced, and very steep and v-shaped when S+ respond- 
ing was both nonreinforced and punished with a 7-sec 
S-presentation.—Journal abstract. 

11856. Delude, Lloyd A. (U. Lethbridge, Alberta, 
Canada) Starting procedures and the vicious circle 
phenomenon. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 28(2), 125-130.—Gave escape training to 15 male 
hooded rats, Response persistence under punished-ex- 
tinction conditions was then evaluated using either a 
drop-start or gate-lift method of initiating each trial. The 
absolute level of response persistence was significantly 
greater when tested using the drop-start technique 
regardless of starting method used during training. It is 
suggested that the vicious circle phenomenon may bea 
consequence of this experimental procedure rather than 
the result of experimental Ss’ behavior. (French summa- 
ty)—Journal abstract. 

11857. Enns, Melvin P. & Remley, N. R. (St. Lawrence 
U.) Effects of activity on the rate of barpressing by rats. 
Physiological Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(2), 115-117. 
—Compared the barpressing rate during 30 min on a 
variable interval (VI) 2-min schedule of 16 naive 
Holtzman rats which had, and 16 others which had not, 
previously run 1 hr in am activity wheel. It was 
hypothesized that food-deprived Ss allowed to run would 
work less for food than equally food-deprived Ss not 
allowed to run. Active and inactive groups wert 
composed of 2 equal subgroups, 1 deprived to a 10% and 
the other to a 20% loss of normal body weight. Mean 
number of barpresses in each of the 6 consecutive 5-min 
intervals of VI 2-min testing is reported for all 4 groups. 
Results support the initial hypothesis and show signifi- 
cantly (p<.05) less barpressing for active than for 
inactive Ss at each of the last 4 5-min intervals of testing. 
but not for the 30-min testing period as à whole. The 
lower rate for the active Ss supports the idea that running 
in food-deprived rats helps to restore balance in one or 
more homeostatic mechanisms. (23 ref) —. C. Calvert. 

11858. Evans, lan M. & Radloff, W. P. (U. Hawaii) 
The performance of light deprived rats on non-visual 
Operant tasks. South African Journal of. Psychology, 1974, 
Vol. 4, 25-34. —Assessed the effects of stimulus depriva- 
tion on 40 Wistar albino rats tested in an environment 
Closely resembling conditions under which they Were 
Teared. Ss were born either in total darkness or in noi 
lighting. After 25 days they were subdivided: half of the 
dark-born Ss were transferred to normal lighting SE? 
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half continued in darkness, while half of the light-born 
were transferred to darkness and half Sir in he 
light. When the Ss were 50 days old they were tested by 
lowering their home cages into a modified light-tight 
Skinner apparatus. All Ss acquired a simple lever press 
response without visual cues, although the deprived Ss 
took significantly longer. Response rate was less in 
deprived Ss on subsequent more complex reinforcement 
schedules; however, none of the Ss showed typical 
response patterning. An activity measure revealed the 
deprived Ss were much less active. It is concluded that 
total visual deprivation resulted in a broad, nonspecific 
effect on the Ss’ behavior that should be taken into 
account in earl experience studies. This effect was 
independent of factors such as novelty-elicited explora- 
tion, differential emotional activation, or specific visual 
defects. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11859. Gaustad, Gregory R. (Kansas State Coll. of 
Pittsburg) An integrated circuit photocell detector and 
sequencer. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumenta- 
tion, 1974(May), Vol. 6(3), 244-346.— Describes a simple, 
inexpensive, and reliable apparatus for photocell detec- 


animal mazes. Other applications are discussed. 
& Champlin, Gary. (Bryn 
Mawr Coll) Positive behavioral contrast, negative 


in pigeons. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 87(1), 173-187,—Reports 
results of 3 experiments with a total of 78 male Auto- 


neous contrast Was obtained in an operant analog of the 
discrete trials paradigm. In Exp Ill a reduction in the 
magnitude of reinforcement produced positive behavior- 
al contrast and, concurrently, negative simultaneous 
contrast. The relation of behavioral and simultaneous 
contrast and their dependence on frustration are dis- 
cussed, as well as the problem of the proper control 
procedures for studying behavioral contrast. Q3 ref) 


— abstract. 

geg Harris, Ri T.; Waters, William & 
McLendon, David. (Baylor Coll, of Medicine, Houston, 
Tex.) Evaluation of reinforcing capability of delta-9- 
tetrahydrocannabinol in rhesus monkeys. Psychophar- 
macologia, 1974, Vol. 37(1), 23-29.—24 harnessed r iesus 
repared with indwelling jugular 


catheters, were given access by means of remotely 


infusi imi ities of A 
controlled infusion pumps to unlimited quantities 9 

- drocannabinol (THC). Naive Ss, as well a 
ore atically infused with THC for ove 


did not self-administer THC. Ss which had | 


history of multiple drug self-administration also did no 


self-infuse THC.—/ 'ournal abstract. 
11862. Hoyenga, Kermit T. & Ho! 
estern Illinois U.) Effects of food 
cue utilization ei bech? dus 
terly Journal 9 xperi 
QAM) Vol. 26(2), 206-217.—Conducted 3 expel 
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ments with a total of 90 naive male Holtzman albino rats 
to test the hypothesis that high levels of food deprivation 
would adversely affect cue utilization from a complex 
stimulus goal as tested by its novelty-incentive value 
when that goal was later opposed to food for hungry Ss 
in a T maze. It was found that the hunger drive level 
under which the Ss had originally experienced the 
complex stimulus goal determined its later incentive 
value, whether the original experience was in a latent 
learning type II situation (Exp D), a drive-shift situation 
(Exp II), or a free exploration situation (Exp III). In each 
experiment, having first experienced the complex goal 
under low levels of deprivation significantly decreased 
the frequency of choices of that goal in a later test 
relative to the performance of the more deprived Ss. 
Data indicate that use of cues, in the sense of input and 
possibly retention of information, was hindered by the 
higher levels of deprivation. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11863. Hursh, Steven R. & Fantino, Edmund. (Walter 

Reed Army Inst. of Research, Medical Center, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) An appraisal of preference for multiple 
versus mixed schedules. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol. 22(1), 31-38.—2 
White Carneaux pigeons' choice responses on either of 2 
keys occasionally produced entry into a terminal link 
associated with that key. During the terminal links, 
responses produced access to grain according to mixed- 
or multiple-interval schedules. The multiple schedules 
provided stimuli correlated with the interval of time 
preceding reinforcement whereas the mixed schedules 
did not. Ss reliably preferred the multiple schedules to 
the mixed schedules throughout a series of replications. 
Preference for the multiple schedule was much smaller 
than suggested by earlier work comparing multiple and 
mixed schedules that had much higher rates of entry into 
the terminal links. Preference for the multiple schedule 
was greatly increased when the rate of entry into the 
terminal schedules was increased. These preferences may 
be the result of a Sharp increase in the number of 
reinforcements on the multiple (as opposed to the mixed) 
schedule. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11864. Hymowitz, Norman & Freed, Earl X. (New 
Jersey Coll. of Medicine & Dentistry, Newark) Effects of 
response-dependent and independent electric shock on 
schedule-induced polydipsia. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Sul), Vol. 22(1), 207-213.—In 
Exp I, leverpressing by 3 female Long-Evans hooded rats 
was maintained by the delivery of food pellets under a 
45-sec fixed-interval schedule. Fixed-time 180-sec and 
fixed-interval 180-sec schedules of shock delivery were 
Systematically superimposed on the baseline food sched- 

ule to study effects on schedule-induced water intake, 
Response-dependent shock had little, if any, effect on 
water intake, whereas shocks independent of leverpress- 
ing attenuated fluid intake. In Exp II, 2 male albino 
Sprague-Dawley rats received food pellets under a fixed- 
time 60-sec schedule. Electric shock delivered concur- 
rently under a variable-time 180-sec Schedule, but never 
while the S was licking or within 5 sec after licking 
terminated, led to similar attenuation of water intake. 
Findings suggest that schedule-induced polydipsia is 
sensitive to differences in the functional Properties of 
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response-independent and dependent electric Shock, - 
—Journal abstract. E 

11865. Iglauer, Carol & Woods, James H. (U. 
Michigan, Medical School) Concurrent performances: 
Reinforcement by different doses of intravenous co- 
caine in rhesus monkeys. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol. 22(1), 179-196, 
—Used different doses of intravenous cocaine to 
reinforce the leverpressing of 4 rhesus monkeys under 2- 
lever concurrent or concurrent-chain schedules, Under 
the concurrent procedure, responding produced drug 
reinforcers arranged according to independent variable- 
interval (VI) I-min schedules. Under the concurrent- 
chain procedure, responding in the VI link led to 1 of 2 
mutually exclusive, equal-valued, fixed-ratio links; com- 
pletion of the ratio produced a drug reinforcer, Under 
both procedures, responding on 1 lever produced a 
constant dose of 0.05 or 0.1 mg/kg/injection, while on 
the other lever, dose was systematically varied within a 
range of 0.013-0.8 mg/kg/injection. Preference, indicat- 
ed by relative response frequency on the variable-dose 
lever during the VI, was always for the larger of the. 
doses. Relative response frequencies on the variable-dose 
lever roughly matched relative drug intake. Responding 
occurred and reinforcers were obtained almost exclusive- 
ly on the preferred lever. Overall VI rates generally were 
lower than with other reinforcers, and these low rates, 
under the experimental conditions, may have occasioned 
the exclusive preferences. (35 ref) —Journal abstract. 

11866. Imada, Hiroshi. (Kwansei Gakuin U., Nishino- 
miya, Japan) Studies on rigidity and crystallization of 
behavior: IV. Farther comparison of variability of shock- 
avoidance and food-approach behavior. Japanese Psy- 
chological Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 15(4), 173-178.—36 
naive male albino rats were either avoidance or approach 
trained in a situation in which responses in a variety of 
directions were relatively free to occur. The training was 
continued until the response speed of the approach 
behavior became faster than that of the avoidance 
behavior. The approach group was then subdivided into 
2 groups differing in hunger drive. Variability of the 
slower avoidance behavior was significantly less than 
that of the faster approach behavior. Findings E 
further support to the conclusion that rigidity o 
behavior is intrinsic to fear-motivated behavior and not 
simply a function of drive strength as indexed by 
response sj .—Journal abstract. 

T1867, See Wilmar A. & McCutcheon, Lynn E. 
(Howard U.) Novel food and novel running Y 
Conditions for inhibition of sucrose intake in rats: 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 87(1), 100-105.—In 3 experiments x 
ARS/Sprague-Dawley albino rats it was found that 


males (n = 16) and females (n = 40), when first given 
free access to running wheels, showed a Wat, 
reduction in sucrose intake relative to stock diet in! 


when the sucrose was novel. Further tests show S 
both the novelty of the sucrose and the novelty of ef 
running wheel were necessary for the inhibition 
sucrose intake. The selective inhibition of sucrose Im S 
is considered to be an example of neophobia in 
domestic rat.—Journal abstract. 
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11868. Jennings, Wilmar A. & McCutcheon, Lynn E. 


(Howard U.) Proximity of food, sex, and access to 
running wheels: Effects on food intake in rats. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Jul), 
Vol. 87(1) 106-109.—To test the hypothesis that the 
addition and withdrawal of a running wheel affects food 
intake because of a manipulation of the proximity of the 
rat to the food dish, a 2nd source of food was made 
available to the rat when in the running wheel. Ss were 
24 male and 24 female ARS/Sprague-Dawley albino 
rats. Results fail to support the hypothesis. Additional 
findings were that both sexes showed the reduction in 
food intake when given access to running wheels, but 
only the males showed an increase in food intake when 
deprived of access to running wheels.—Journal abstract. 

11869. Kataoka, Yoshinobu & Komatsu, Itsuko. (Fuku- 
shima U., Japan) Reactive inhibition in the goldfish: Il. T 
choice point behavior of the goldfish after forced right 
and left turns and effects of reversed turns applied 
between two runs in the same direction. Tohoku 
Psychologica Folia, 1973, Vol. 32(1-4), 55-63. 

11870. Kelly, Dennis D. (New York State Psychiatric 
Inst, New York) Two unlike patterns of random-ratio 
responding associated with different eating habits in 
rhesus monkeys. Journal of the Experimental Analysís of 
Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol. 22(1), 169-177.—Exposed 4 
rhesus monkeys to an identical series of schedules that 
specified a uniform probability of reinforcement for 
every response. As probability was lowered slowly in 10 
steps of 20 sessions each from 1.0 through 0.01, 2 distinct 
patterns of responding emerged. 2 subjects showed high, 
pause-free response rates that increased with each 
successive reduction in reinforcement probability. The 
other 2 showed consistent postreinforcement pausing at 
all probabilities, including 1.0, and substantially lower 
response rates that peaked at the moderate probability 
values of 0.04 and 0.03. This low-rate pattern was 
correlated with a pre-experimental preference in the 2 Ss 
for mouthing and chewing food pellets 1 at a time, while 
the former high-rate, pause-free pattern was linked to a 
long-standing habit of “pouch feeding” in the other Ss. 
These idiosyncratic collateral behaviors that differentiat- 
ed the schedule performances appeared neither supersti- 
tious in origin nor useful in the case of the low-rate Ss. 
(24 ref) —Journal abstract. 

11871. Kleerekoper, H.; Matis, J.; Gensler, P. & 
Maynard, P. (Texas A&M U.) Exploratory behaviour of 
goldfish Carassius auratus. Animal Behaviour, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 22(1), 124-132.—Monitored the explora- 
tory locomotor behavior of 21 naive goldfish im 3 

omogeneous open field during 20-hr periods and 
analyzed the behavior into spatial and temporal charac- 
teristics. Locomotion was organized spatially and tempo- 
Tally, with the S moving in 1 specific area during à 
Specific time after which it displaced the center of its 
activity to another area. The time spent in each area was 
à function of rate of activity (expressed by a linear 
equation) and, during the initial 4 hrs, the elapsed time 1m 
the novel environment (novelty content). The area-by- 
area exploration was never replaced by random explora- 
tion throughout the environment during the 
Periods of observation.—Journal abstract. 


Wii Vol. 22(1), 219-229.  Coducted & s 


ments with a total of 37 hooded rats to establish free- — 


operant escape-avoidance nding using noise 
stimulus. Naive Ss did NS ~ Tepon n 
on an escape-avoidance of noise e c Similarly, 
free-operant responding established using escape-avoid- 
ance of shock was not maintained noise was 
substituted for shock. Noise stimuli of 110 db did 
maintain responding, but at a lower level than durin 
training, when the noise stimuli had Ist been paired wil 
shock. Noise stimuli of 97 db and 87 db were not 
effective under those same conditions, Some Ss were 
trained on a free-operant escape-avoidance schedule of 
shock and then exposed to a delayed conditioning 
procedure in which noise was the conditioned stimulus 
and shock was the unconditioned stimulus, When these 
Ss were then tested with noise alone, 2 of the 3 Ss 
conditioned and tested with 105-db noise displayed 
escape-avoidance of noise, but none of the Ss condi- 
tioned and tested at 97 db displayed escape-avoidance of 
noise. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11873. Lewis, Paul; Lewin, Lew; Stoyak, Mike & 
Muehleisen, Penny. (Ohio U.) Negatively reinforced key 
pecking. Journal of the E. imental Analysis of Behavior, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 22(1), 8 90.—Used a reinforcement- 
switching procedure to produce negatively reinforced 
keypecking in 4 White Carneaux eng Keypecking on 
a chain schedule (fixed-interval 10-sec, vere M 
60-sec) was conditioned using grain reinforcemen 
Pc Pin shock in the initial link was then introduced 
at a low intensity and gradually increased. ESCH food 
reinforcement in the terminal link was elimina With 
shock at 90 v occurring on the average every 3 se 
initial-link pecking was maintained with no terminal-link 
food. 3 of 4 Ss responded consistently at shock intensities 
of 90, 70, and 50 v but not at 30 v. A 4th S responded at 
but not below 90 v. Rate of response was directly related 
to shock frequency. Eliminating food deprivation did not 
affect the negatively reinforced performance.—Journal. 
abstract. 

11874. Lewis, Paul; Lewin, Lewis; Muehleisen, Penny 
& Stoyak, Michael. (Ohio U.) 
rei , Journal oj 
Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol. 
keypecking of | Silver 
pigeons on a 2-com| 
experiments. A vana 
reinforcement in 

, access to reinforcement was gens 
s ber component, à standar unsignaled schedule 
was in effect, After performance stabilized, Ss — 
a choice between the signaled and unsi led sc! 

They were placed in the chamber with the unsignaled 
schedule in effect on the right key. A — 
the left, or changeover, key p! juced i ignalec 
schedule for 1 min. Both Ss in Exp 

changeover key at a rate sù 
signaled schedule for hs : 
and reintroducing the ton 
changeover-key responses were due to 


King and 2 White Carneaux 
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the tone. In Exp II, when pecking the changeover key 
produced the unsignaled schedule, pecking the change- 
over key declined. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11875. Losey, George S. & Margules, Lynn. (U. 
Hawaii) Cleaning symbiosis provides a positive reinfor- 
cer for fish. Science, 1974(Apr), Vol. 184(4133), 179—180. 
—Found that the butterfly fish (Chaetodon auriga), a 
common marine fish in Hawaii, can be conditioned by 
presentation of a moving model of a cleaner fish (L. 
phthirophagus) as a positive reinforcement on an instru- 
mental schedule. Reinforcement was probably through 
tactile stimulation and might help to shape the response 
of fish to cleaners. Tactile stimulation might serve as a 
valuable reinforcer in studies of fish learning —Journal 
abstract. 

11876. Maples, Ernest G.; Haraway, Maury M. & 
Freeman, Terry R. (Northeast Louisiana U.) Deprivation 
as a learning variable: Effects of maintenance schedule 
and current deprivation. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Jun) Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 955-962.—Conducted a 
study with 30 male albino Holtzman rats to examine the 
effects of 2 aspects of food deprivation—maintenance 
Schedule and current deprivation—on both speed and 
accuracy measures of learning. Ss were assigned to 3 
groups. Ss on a high maintenance-high deprivation 
Schedule were maintained at 22 hrs of deprivation and 
trained 22 hrs after food removal. High-low Ss were 
maintained at 22 hrs of deprivation and trained 6 hrs 
after food removal. Low-low Ss were maintained at 6 hrs 
of deprivation and trained 6 hrs after food removal. The 
apparatus was a 4-choice-point elevated T maze. Food 
was presented following the final correct choice on each 
trial. After 10 training trials, all Ss were shifted toa 14-hr 
maintenance schedule and 10 days later were given a 
single test trial. On both speed and accuracy measures 
for both the last training trial and the postshift test-trial, 
the performance of the low-low group was significantly 
inferior to that of the 2 high groups while those groups 
did not differ from each other.—Journal abstract. 

11877. Martin, L. J.; Bradley, J. I. & George, R. J. 
(Claremont Graduate School) Stimulus change in 
extinction of a blocked response. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 435-438.— Studied the influence 
of the partial reinforcement effect due to changes in 
visual stimuli at the onset of extinction in 35 male albino 
Wistar rats. Following blocking of the learned response, 
changes in stimuli in the apparatus reduced perseverance 
during extinction. The greatest effect was Observed when 
a single stimulus change occurred. Results support the 
discrimination hypothesis of extinction , Le., stimulus 

changes at the onset of extinction act as discriminative 
cues which inform S that something has changed. 
—Journal abstract. 

11878. Meunier, Gary F. & Ryman, Fred. (Ball State 
U.) Delay of reinforcement in fixed-ratio behavior. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 350.—Rep- 
licated M. J. Morgan’s (see PA, Vol 48:2579) study 
which demonstrated a consistent positive relationship 
between delay of reinforcement and the length of the 
pause before resumption of responding in fixed-ratio 
behavior. This relationship was confirmed even when a 
30-sec interval was interspersed between 3 albino 
Sprague-Dawley rats’ last response before the m-1 
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reinforcement and before S responded for the nth 
reinforcement. 

11879. Mitchell, Daniel S. (Southwest Research Inst, 
San Antonio, Tex.) Conditional responding and intertri. 
al-interval variability in classical conditioning in the 
rabbit (Oryctolagus cuniculus).. Journal of Comparative 
& Physiological Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 87(1), 73-19, 
—Examined the effects of modal intertrial intervals 
(ITIs) of 10, 60, and 300 sec on classical conditioning of 
the nictitating membrane response in 72 albino rabbits, 
The design permitted an assessment of conditional 
responding immediately following selected test ITI 
values and allowed an analysis of ITI-distribution 
variability effects. Between-group comparisons revealed 
a positive monotonic function relating modal ITI and 
conditioned responding in no-test-trial (low ITI variabili- 
ty) groups, but no significant effect of ITI in test-trial 
(high ITI variability) groups. Within-group findings 
include (a) a complex but systematic relationship 
between modal ITI and ITI-conditional response proba- 
bilities and (b) evidence of within-session performance 
increments during preasymptotic acquisition and within- 
session decrements during postasymptotic sessions. (16 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

11880. Neylon, Ann & Brosgole, Leonard. Long-term 
retention of heat training in Mongolian gerbils. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 511-514. 
—Used escape from heat to produce a black-white 
discrimination response in 60 gerbils. Ss were retested 
after 2, 4, or 6 mo from the date of original learning. The 
retest consisted of reversal learning for 30 Ss and 
retraining for the other 30 Ss. The relearning group 
showed significant savings and differed reliably from the 
reversal group which demonstrated no transfer at all. 
The originally learned response persisted, being unaffect- 
ed by the passage of time. It is concluded that heat 
training results in the long-term retention of an acquired 
response.—Journal abstract. 

11881. Nicholaidis, Stylianos & Rowland, Neil. (Coll. 
France, Lab. of Sensory & Behavioral Neurophysiology, 
Paris) Long-term self-intravenous ''drinking" in the rat. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 87(1), 1-15.—Results of a series of 
experiments show that male Wistar albino rats, when 
water was available only by intravenous self-injection, 
learned to rehydrate by pressing a lever even after 
desalivation and for periods up to 90 days. It appears 
that hydromineral regulation was occurring about a new, 
lower set point for body fluid content which was 
necessary for the onset and maintenance of Se 
“drinking.” The regulatory nature of the operant ui 
confirmed by appropriate modulation of operant rate ^ 
amount of reinforcement per leverpress and in tonicity e 
self-injected fluid. There seemed to be some "motivate 
al deficits," and these Ss did not respond for intraveno 
water as the oral controls did when challenged S 
traditional intra- and extracellular thirst stimuli. ei 
complex stimuli (eg, heat and salty food) le (ore 
compensatory responding. While interoceptors SE 
seemed capable of eliciting the defense of a E EU 
hydromineral balance, the control over the Op i 
less precise than for normal oral drinking. © 
—Journal abstract. 
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11882. Page, H. W. (Rhodes U., Grahamstown, South 
Africa) A circular avoidance tank with controlled water 
flow. South African Journal of Psychology, 1974, Vol. 4, 
35-38.— Describes an apparatus derived from the labora- 
tory shuttle-tank for small fish. The circular construction 
allows controlled water-flow to be imposed during 
experimentation. Besides introducing activity as a 
variable, water-flow imposes restraints on the locomotor 
activity of the fish which result in improved training 
scores. 

11883. Peretti, Peter O. & Carberry, Joan. (Kennedy- 
King Coll., Chicago, Ill.) Place learning in 
sertalis. Japanese Psychological Research, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 15(4), 155-158.—Ran 5 common garter snakes on 
an elevated Y maze to find out if they might learn (a) the 
Y maze and (b) the correct location of the goal box by 
choosing the right pathway to the goal (place learning). 
Results indicate that Thamnophis sertails can learn a Y 
maze as well as place learning.—Journal abstract. 

11884. Périkel, J. J.; Richelle, M. & Maurissen, J. (U. 
Liege, Belgium) Control of key pecking by the duration 
of a visual stimulus. Journal of the Experimental Analysis 
of Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol. 22(1), 131-134.—3 male 
homing pigeons' keypecks were controlled by the 
duration of a visual stimulus in l-key and 2-key 
procedures. In the l-key procedure, pecks were rein- 
forced after presentations of a long-duration stimulus 
but not after presentations of a short-duration stimulus, 
In the 2-key procedure, left-key pecks were reinforced 
after the long-duration stimulus and right-key pecks after 
the short-duration stimulus. In both procedures, the 
long-duration stimulus was 10 sec, and the short-dura- 
tion stimulus was increased from 1 to 8 sec in Leer steps. 
Discriminative control developed with both procedures, 
but with greater accuracy in the 2-key procedure, in 
Which a difference threshold was obtained at short- 
duration values of 7-8 sec, or about 2.5 sec shorter than 
the long-duration stimulus.—Journal abstract. 

11885. Pierson, Stephen C. & Schaeffer, Robert W. 
(Dept. of Ecology & Behavioral Biology, St. Paul, Minn.) 
Lick rates in hamsters. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(May), Vol. 3(5-B), 391-392.—Measured 
lick rates in 3 male and 3 female naive golden hamsters 
for water under 12-, 24-, and 48-hr deprivation and for 4 
and 32% sucrose solutions under 12- and 24-hr depriva- 
tion. Mean lick rate was constant for all Ss and 
independent of sex, level of deprivation, and type of fluid 
consumed.—Journal abstract. 

11886. Porter, Joseph H. & Kenshalo, Daniel R. (U. 
Georgia) Schedule-induced drinking following omission 
of reinforcement in the rhesus monkey. Physiology d 
Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol. 12(6), 1075-1077.—Studied 
schedule-induced drinking in 7 male monkeys. 2 
Variable 2nd-order schedule was used, consisting of 
lixed-interval l-min components with 80% of the 
intervals being randomly reinforced. Schedule-induced 
drinking occurred after delivery of a food pellet and after 
Presentation of a stimulus which had previously been 
Paired with food delivery. It is concluded that schedule- 
induced drinking is not simply a postprandial behavior. 
—Journal abstract. 

11887. Porterfield, Albert L.; Ster, Jeffrey J. & 
Valade, William B. (U. Michigan, Dearborn) A simple 


method for 
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operant wheel running in rats. 


Physic i 

iysiology & Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol. 12(6), 1083-1085. 
—Describes an activity wheel driven by a small electric 
motor started by a barpress; once activated, the wheel ` 
turns for 3-30 sec depending on the setting of a SS 
device. The system is well suited to long term studies 


activity patterns. 
1 1888. 


E ME see op sepa! 


Mawr Coll.) Evidence for a critical period 

in Khaki Campbell ducklings (Anas platyrhynchos 
domesticus). Animal Behaviour, 1914(Feb), Vol. 22(1), 
249-255.—In an attempt to simulate certain aspects of a 
natural setting, 12 newly hatched and 8 5-day-old 
ducklings were exposed to an imprinting stimulus under 
conditions where flight from the stimulus 

removed the Ss from its presence. Results indicate that 
while the younger Ss tended to the stimulus, 
the older Ss rapidly and persistently escaped from it. In 
Exp II the older Ss were denied the opportunity to 
escape from the imprinting stimulus, Under these 
conditions the flight reaction waned and the Ss to 
approach the stimulus. The overall pattern of results are 
t of a critical period for 


consistent with the 


of the Experimental Analysis of 
Za. 121-129.—3 homing pigeons pecked a key and 2 
Blue Spruce Long-Evans male hooded rats pressed a 
lever for food reinforcement under values of the 
differential-reinforcement-of-low-rate schedule. Each S 
was tested under 10 different schedule values ranging 
from 1 to 45 min and was exposed to each schedule value 
at least twice. The mean interresponse time and mean 


interreinforcement time in 


creased with the schedule 


value according to power functions, Response-probabili- 
ty functions were computed for schedule values below 20 


min and showed an increase 


in response probability as a 


function of time since the last response in most cases. 
Mean responses for each reinforcer increased as a 
for the rats, but decreased as 


a function of schedule value for the pigeons. The 


function of schedule value 


proportion of responses with 


interresponse times shorter 


than | sec were an increasing function of schedule value 
for the pigeons, but did not vary as à function of 
schedule value for the eat — Se: 
11890. Rodewald, H. 'entral Mi ^ 
pigeons. ological 


lic matching- 


, Psyci i 


to-sample by 
Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 987- |.—Gave 3 
White King pigeons 4 sessions, with 90 reinforcers per 


session, in which the center 0! 


ne of 3 response keys wits 


illuminated with red and green —€— E the 
d side k isplayin; 
center key produced si deu) earths di ` 


“symbolically” matched by responding to the vertical 


lines and green by choi 
intertrial interval and 


were in force. 90% or better 
3rd session. A transfer task was A 
as samples and colors as comparison stimuli. 

the positions greatly disrupted 


to respond in the presem 
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appear to have learned the symbolic relations between 
colors and figures.—Journal abstract. 

11891. Rodewald, H. Keith. (Central Michigan U.) All- 
or-none acquisition in matching-to-sample and a test of 
two models. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol. 22(1), 53-60.—3 White King 
pigeons learned to match 3 colors in a matching-to- 
sample procedure. The sample hue was presented on the 
center 1 of 3 keys, and the comparison hues were 
presented on the side keys. 40 responses on the center 
key produced the stimuli on the side keys and left the 
sample on the center key. A single response on the 
correct side key produced 3-sec access to grain, which 
was followed by a 25-sec intertrial interval. A correction 
procedure was employed when an error was committed. 
Before attaining asymptotic levels, there was no evidence 
of learning, responses were independent of the preceding 
response, and distributions of errors in 4-trial blocks 
were binomial. Distributions of error runs, runs of 
various lengths, autocorrelations of errors of several lags, 
and alternations of correct responses and errors were 
shown to fit G. H. Bower's 1961 all-or-none model better 

than a gradual learning model. A transfer test employing 
à novel color showed only transitory degradation of 
performance.—Journal abstract. 

11892. Rosen, Ellen F.; Petty, Linda C. & Angelo, 
Winifred L. (Coll. of William & Mary) The role of the 
medium in sodium saccharin preference in rats. 
Physiological Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(2), 149-151. 
—Studied the preferences of 45 saccharin-experienced 
female albino rats for various concentrations of sodium 
saccharin in a solid food base (Study 1) and compared a 
wet-mash and a dry-food base at the preferred strengths 
using 18 naive female albino rats (Study 2). All Ss were 
Sprague-Dawley derived. In Study 1, 6 or 7 Ss were 
randomly assigned to 1 of 7 Broups to receive, respective- 
ly, the following concentrations of saccharin in meal: .00 
(control), .04, .10, .16, -20, .30, or 1.595 by ad lib feeding 
for 7 consecutive days. The .20% saccharin mixture was 
the most preferred. Study 2 showed that adding water 
did not enhance the palatability of the .20% saccharin 
food mixture any more than it enhanced the intake of 
plain dry food. It is concluded that saccharin does not 
need to be in solution to be preferred, but the same 

concentration is more preferred in water solution than in 
food.—Journal abstract. 

11893. Rowland, Neil & Nicolaidis, Stylianos. (Coll. 
France, Lab. of Sensory & Behavioral Neurophysiology, 
Paris) Periprandial self-intravenous drinking in the rat. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 

1974(Jul), Vol. 87(1), 16-25.—Describes 4 experiments in 
which self-injected intravenous (iv) drinking (SID) of 
intact and desalivated male albino Wistar rats (N = 29) 
was studied over long periods in relationship with 
continuously recorded feeding of powdered chow. 
Periprandial episodes of SID were similar to those of oral 
drinkers, but the preprandial anticipatory component 
was increased in these permanently dehydrated (oliguric) 
Ss. The elimination of hedonic factors together with the 
observed responses to calorically or osmotically modified 
diets available ad lib or in restricted schedules (1 or 2 
meals a day) emphasized the regulatory role of peripran- 
dial drinking. Ss that received injections in parallel with 
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their SID-paired partners showed a nonreliable meal 
onset following iv water receipt; generally, meals 
remained taken in an idiosyncratic pattern. In the 
absence of food, SID Ss continued the rhythm of iv 
water ingestion. Results are discussed with reference to 
regulatory nature of drinking and to biological oscillator 
models. (34 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11894. Saito, Hiroshi; Lee, Chi-Ho; Soeda, Mari & 
Takagi, Keijiro. (U. Tokyo, Faculty of Pharmaceutical 
Sciences, Japan) The effect of exercise on one trial 
passive avoidance learning in mice: Pharmacological 
studies on fatigue Il. Annual of Animal Psychology, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 21(1), 19-29.— Studied the amnesic effect 
of prolonged exercise on passive avoidance learning. 200 
mice of the Shizuoka DDY strain received 1 trial of 
training in a step-through apparatus before or after an 
exercise which consisted of oscillating the animal cage at 
129 cycles/min. Retention was tested 24 hrs later, 30 min 
of exercise, given either immediately before the training 
trial or before the retention test, reduced the step- 
through latency at the retention test. A longer period of 
exercise had no effect on retention. The exercise may 
have had an amnesic effect, or it may have increased the 
exploratory activity.—S. Nakajima. 

11895. Schwartz, Barry. (Swarthmore Coll.) Behavior- 
al contrast in the pigeon depends upon the location of 
the stimulus. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1974(May), Vol. 3(5-A), 365-368.—Exposed 3 male 
Silver King pigeons to a series of multiple schedules of 
reinforcement—both multiple variable interval (VI) 
extinction and multiple VI-VI. The stimuli which 
signaled the 2 components of the multiple schedule were 
sometimes located on the response key, and sometimes 
removed from the key. Positive behavioral contrast 
(increases in VI responding which accompany decreases 
in extinction responding) was only observed when the 
signal stimuli were on the response key. Findings are 
Consistent with the view that positive contrast results 
from the introduction of a differential stimulus-reinfor- 
cer dependency which directs behavior toward the 
stimulus, as in the phenomenon of autoshaping. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11896. Segal, Menahem. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, St. Elizabeths Hosp., Lab. of Neuropharmacolo- 
gy, Washington, D.C.) Convergence of sensory input on 
units in the hippocampal system of the rat. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Jul), S d 
87(1), 91-99. —Recorded unit responses to auditory an 
visual stimuli from chronically implanted electos 
the limbic system of 22 albino male Holtzman rats. S 
stimuli were presented first in a random order and 
in a classical sensory conditioning paradigm in whic it 
flash of light followed a tone. Short latency de 
Tesponses to both light and tone were found acm 
medial septum and the cingulate cortex. The condi n d 
ing paradigm did not cause significant changes in ifi 
firing rates of nonresponding units and did not SE 
cantly change existing responses. Only small tran: itis 
changes were noticed in CAI hippocampal units. n 
concluded that sensory responses could be aer, 
the hippocampus and its afferents, but a classical sensory 

diem i ici nhance hippocam 
paradigm is not an efficient way to e 
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pal responsiveness to neutral stimuli. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11897. Seraganian, Peter. (Sir George Williams U., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) A within and between 
modality analysis of blocking. Canadian Journal of 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 28(2) 225-238.—Ran 4 
groups of 6 homing pigeons to examine the role of 
modality relationships in blocking. In the within-modali- 
ty condition Ss were pretrained on a line-tilt discrimina- 
tion prior to line-tilt plus wavelength compound training. 
In the between-modality condition, auditory pretraining 
was followed by compounding with the same color cues. 
All Ss in pretrained conditions were run until they 
reached a criterion based on the proportion of responses 
emitted to the positive stimulus. Comparison of wavel- 
ength generalization gradients produced by Ss in 
pretrained conditions to those produced by Ss which 
received only compound training revealed that both 
pretraining conditions attenuated the development of 
control by wavelength cues (ie. blocking occurred). 
Since the between- vs within-modality comparison was 
not significant, it appears that modality relationships are 
not critical for blocking. (French summary)—Journal 
abstract. 

11898. Shimp, Charles P. & Hawkes, Larry. (U. Utah) 
Time-allocation, matching, and contrast. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol. 22(1), 
1-10.—Used a variable-interval schedule to arrange food 
reinforcement for keypecking by 2 adult White Carneaux 
pigeons on a single operandum at 2 rates, corresponding 
to 2 classes of reinforced interresponse times ranging 
from 1.5 to 2.5 sec and from 3.5 to 4.5 sec. The scheduled 
reinforcement rate for the higher component response 
rate was constant and equivalent to that of a variable- 
interval 4-min schedule. The scheduled reinforcement 
rate for the lower component response rate varied from 
zero to over 100/hr. The number of occurrences of the 
constant component response rate varied inversely with 
the reinforcement rate for the variable component. This 
result, by definition a concurrent reinforcement interac- 
lion, or contrast, was the combined effect of 2 time- 
allocation functions, which together determine mean 
Tesponse rate: the time allocated to both component 
Tates as a function of the total reinforcement rate, and 
the time allocated to a particular component rate as a 
function of the percentage of reinforcements for that 
component. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11899. Silberberg, Alan & Schrot, John. (American 
U) A yoked-chamber comparison of concurrent and 
multiple schedules: The relationship between compo- 
nent duration and responding. Journal of the Experimen- 
tal Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Tul), Vol. 22(1), 21-30.—2 
experimental chambers were electrically connected so 
that the component selected by a pigeon confronting 
Concurrent variable-interval schedules in 1 chamber 
could be successively presented as a multiple schedule to 
à 2nd pigeon in the other chamber. Component duration 
Was regulated by the use of a changeover delay, the value 
9f which was Systematically varied between 0 and 30 sec. 

S were 8 White Carneaux pigeons. The relative local 
*sponse rates on the preferred key tended to increase 

Increasing component durations for Ss in the 
trent chamber, but decreased for Ss in the multiple 


T 


concu; 
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chamber. Data support the interpretation that there are 
fundamental differences in the mode of responding to 
multiple and concurrent schedules. It is concluded that 
previous demonstrations of matching on multiple sched- 
ules do not establish that response allocation is con- 
trolled by a process equivalent to that found on choice 
paradigms, but rather that matching on multiple (but not 
concurrent) schedules is a consequence of selecting short 
component durations. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11900. St. Claire-Smith, Robert & Mackintosh, N. J. 
(Wilfrid Laurier U., Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Com- 
plete suppression to a compound CS does not block 
further conditioning to each element. Canadian Journal 
of Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 28(1), 92-101.—In 2 of 3 
experiments studying conditioned suppression, 54 male 
hooded rats were initially given a small number of tone- 
shock and light-shock trials sufficient to produce 
complete suppression to the tone-light compound. 
According to a model proposed by R. A. Rescorla and 
A. R. Wagner in 1972, if a compound conditioned 
stimulus produces asymptotic suppression, no further 
conditioning will occur to either element when further 
reinforced trials are given with the compound. Although 
R. A. Rescorla has reported some evidence supporting 
this prediction, in both the present experiments Ss given 
further reinforced training with the tone-light compound 
showed significant increments in conditioning to each 
element. In the 3rd experiment 24 male hooded rats were 
given a larger number of noise-shock and light-shock 
trials, followed by reinforced noise-light compound 
trials. Additional reinforcement of the compound did not 
lead to a change in the associative strength of each 
element, although the model proposed by Rescorla and 
Wagner predicts that associative strength should de- 
crease following such training. (French summary) 
—Journal abstract. 

11901. Staddon, J. E. (Duke U.) A note on behaviour- 
al contrast and frustration. Quarterly Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 26(2), 285-292.—Re- 
views studies which suggest that positive contrast, the 
increase in response rate in one successively-presented 
stimulus following a change in conditions that decreases 
responding in the other, may not depend on differential 
stimulus control. Evidence is presented, however, from 
other works, suggesting that contrast effects on most 
multiple interval schedules do depend upon discrimina- 
tion, but that effects similar to contrast that result from 
the omission of reinforcement on fixed-interval sched- 
ules (the frustration-omission effect) reflect other fac- 
tors. The link between contrast and the omission effect is 
the discrimination mechanism which allows animals to 
respond only at times or places correlated with food 
delivery. Contrast is a direct result of this mechanism; 
but the omission effect depends on the difference 
between the inhibitory discriminative aftereffects ac- 
quired by food on fixed-interval schedules, and those 
acquired by a “neutral” stimulus presented in its place. 
(36 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11902. Stanley, Walter C.; Barrett, James E. & Bacon, 
W. Edward. (National Inst. of Mental Health, Lab. of 
Brain Evolution & Behavior, Bethesda, Md.) Condition- 
ing and extinction of avoidance and escape behavior in 
neonatal dogs. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
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Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 87(1), 163-172.—Ran 16 
neonatal purebred beagles for 6.5 days in a l-way shuttle 
box with cold air as the aversive stimulus. 8 Ss started at 
1 day of age and 4 each started at 2 and 3 days of age. 8 
Ss received escape conditioning and 8 received avoid- 
ance conditioning. Following this training, both groups 
were given a series of extinction trials. Both escape and 
avoidance conditioning and extinction were obtained. 
Findings are comparable to previous avoidance findings 
in neonatal dogs and superior to findings on neonatal 
mice and kittens. Results display quantitative properties 
found in studies of adult rats and especially adult dogs. 
(21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11903. Todorov, Joao C. & Ferrari, Elenice A. (U. Sào 
Paulo, Brazil) Key pecking as a function of response- 
shock and shock-shock intervals in unsignalled avoid- 
ance. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 22(1), 215-218.—Exposed 5 male pigeons 
to an unsignaled avoidance procedure where keypecks 
were maintained through shock postponement. Func- 
tions obtained showed an inverse relationship between 
rate of responding and length of the response-shock 
interval, while changes in the shock-shock interval had 
no systematic effect on response rates. The rate of shocks 
delivered generally decreased with increases in length of 
both response-shock and shock-shock intervals. Results 
show that keypecking in pigeons was affected by changes 
in response-shock and shock-shock intervals in the same 
manner as other responses in pigeons and in rats. 
—Journal abstract. 

11904. Voss, Eugene; Mejta, Cheryl & Reid, Larry. 
(Bradley U.) Methods of deconditioning persisting 
avoidance: Response prevention and countercondition- 
ing after extensive training. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(May), Vol. 3(5-A), 345-347.—Fixed 15 
male Sprague-Dawley rats with a chronically indwelling 
electrode for intracranial stimulation (ICS) of a site that 
elicited positive affect. Each S was forced to avoid or 
escape footshock for 100 trials/day for 10 days in an 
automated l-way avoidance chamber. After 1,000 trials, 
footshock was discontinued, and trials to extinction were 
measured. Between shock discontinuance and extinction 
trials, 1 group received time on the grid with the ledge 
removed (response prevention treatment). Another group 
spent the same time in response prevention and also 

received periodic ICS (counterconditioning treatment). 
A 3rd group spent time outside the chamber (no- 
treatment controls) The counterconditioning group 
responded reliably less during extinction. Data confirm 
the conclusion drawn from similar studies using only 
limited avoidance training that counterconditioning is a 
superior treatment for reducing persistent avoidance. 
—Journal abstract. 
11905. Wasserman, Edward A. & McCracken, Scott B. 
(U. Iowa) The disruption of autoshaped key pecking in 
the pigeon by food-tray illumination. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol. 22(1), 
39-45.—Investigated the effect of food-tray illumination 
on pecking a lighted key that signaled food presentation 
in 2 experiments with a total of 16 homing pigeons. 
Pigeons keypecked less when both feeder and key stimuli 
preceded grain delivery than when the keylight alone 
signaled food. This detractive influence of grain-tray 
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illumination did not result after prior pairings of the 
keylight with food. The involvement of associative and 
physical variables in autoshaping the pigeon's keypeck is 
considered.—Journal abstract. 

11906. Webbe, Frank M.; DeWeese, Jo & Malagodi, 
E. F. (U. Florida) Induced attack during multiple fixed- 
ratio, variable-ratio schedules of reinforcement. Journal 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol. 
22(1), 197-206.—Exposed 2 male White Carneaux 
pigeons to a multiple schedule of reinforcement: in the 
presence of 1 discriminative stimulus, keypecks produced 
grain according to a fixed-ratio schedule; in the presence 
of a 2nd discriminative stimulus, keypecks produced 
grain according to a variable-ratio schedule. The 
keypeck requirements in the 2 components were in- 
creased in successive stages from 50 to 125 responses. 
Live target pigeons were restrained at the rear of the 
chamber. Attacks against the targets were automatically 
recorded, and a variety of measures of attack behavior 
were taken. Attacks, when they occurred, always 
followed grain presentation. All measures revealed 
higher levels of attack during the fixed-ratio component 
at all parameter values and generally increased with 
increases in fixed-ratio values with both Ss, and with 
increases in variable-ratio values with 1 S. With the other 
S, only the percent of reinforcements followed by attack 
increased with increases in variable-ratio value; all other 
measures Ist increased and then decreased. (30 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11907. Werber, Morton. (George Washington U.) 
Effect of hypothermia on T -maze habit in the grain 
beetle (Tenebrio molitor). Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 87(1), 188-192. 
—Trained 120 grain beetles to make a turning response 
in a T maze with a bright light as negative reinforcement. 
Ss were given 2 consecutive trials/day, and after a delay 
of either 5 sec, 30 sec, 1 min, 2.5 min, or 5 min following 
the 2nd trial, they were cooled to 35° F until the next 
day’s trials. Hypothermia imposed at intervals of 1 min 
or less after a set of learning trials was found to disrupt 
acquisition (p < .01). During a 10-day retention inter- 
val after the learning trials, half of the Ss were cooled to 
35° F and half kept at 68° F. They were then retested on 
the maze. Hypothermia had a facilitative effect on 
retention (p < .01). (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11908. Winefield, A. H. (U. Adelaide, South Austra: 
lia) The effect of reduced spatial cues on the learning of 
successive visual reversals. Quarterly Journal of Expert 
mental Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 26(2), 196-205. 
— Studied the performance of 16 naive male hooded rats 
over 12 brightness discrimination reversals under 
experimental conditions. Under one condition all visual 
cues external to the apparatus were eliminated so that 
only the relative positions of the discriminanda cou 
serve as a visual cue to spatial position. Under the other 
condition all visual cues to position were eliminated. 
Under the former condition performance deteriorate 
with successive reversals, but under the latter condition 
performance improved. Implications of these results for 
theories of successive reversal improvement are dis- 
cussed and 2 possible explanations are suggested. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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11909. Wong, Paul T.; Traupmann, K. L. & Brake, 
Steve. (Trent U., Petersborough, Ontario, Canada) Does 
delay of reinforcement produce durable persistence? 
Quarterly Journal of Experimental ` Psychology, 
1974(May), Vol. 26(2), 218-228.—In a 4-phase experi- 
ment with 40 male Holtzman albino rats, Phase 1 was 
runway training under 4 different reinforcement condi- 
tions: partial reinforcement (PRF), partial delayed 
reinforcement (PDR), constant delayed reinforcement 
(CDR), and consistent reinforcement (CRF). During 
Phase 2 extinction, PRF and PDR groups did not differ; 
both groups were more persistent than group CDR, 
which was in turn superior to the CRF control. Phase 3 
was CRF reacquisition for all groups. During Phase 4 
extinction, PRF group was more persistent than the 
other 3 groups which did not differ. A Pavlovian 
counter-conditioning hypothesis is proposed to account 
for the absence of durable persistence following PDR 
training. (28 ref) —Journal abstract. 

11910. Woodard, William T.; Ballinger, John C. & 
Bitterman, M. E. (U. Hawaii) Autoshaping: Further 
study of "negative automaintenance." Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol. 22(1), 
47-51.—Attempted to autoshape the keypecking of 6 
male homing pigeons to 3 key colors paired with food in 
discrete trials. Then, the effects of 3 different color- 
correlated contingencies were compared: reward (pres- 
entation of food contingent on pecking), omission 
(presentation of food prevented by pecking), and 
extinction (no food). 2 measures of performance were 
used: initial response (the number of trials with each 
color on which at least 1 peck was made) and multiple 
response (the total number of pecks on each trial). In 
general, the reward color produced more pecking than 
the omission color, the omission color more than the 
extinction color, and the extinction color more than on 
blank trials with an unlighted key, although (relative to 
teward) omission produced a higher level of initial than 
of multiple responding. Results point to the importance 
of stimulus-reinforcer continguity in the control of 
pecking.—Journal abstract. 

11911. Wookey, P. E. & Strongman, K. T. (U. Exeter, 
England) Frustration and elation effects in operant 
SE of the double runway. British Journal of 

Sychology, 1974(May), Vol. 65(2), 305-313.—Condueted 
experiments with a total of 32 male hooded Lister rats 
E the effects of frustration and elation (reward 
a procedures in a operant analogue of the double 
SS In Exp I Ss were prevented from responding in 
€ presence of stimuli associated with reward shift. 
Omparison of experimental and unshifted control 
EUN Provided no evidence for frustration or elation 
i S a under these conditions. This was in agreement 
AT e results of previous studies. In Exp II responding 
ds: Dee of stimuli associated with reward shift 
facilitate responding) was possible. In this condition 
within ud effects of frustration were obtained both 
control e group and in comparison with unshifted 
BEN s. The effect was found only on midtrial respond- 
Ee ee effects of elation were found in this case. 
Tustratio Te discussed with reference to A. Amsel’s 
n theory. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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11912. Yarczower, Matthew. (Bryn Mawr Coll.) 
Discriminative effects of massed extinction. Journal of 
the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol. 
22(1), 161-168.—Reports an experiment with 16 Silver 
King pigeons which found that generalization gradients 
along the wavelength dimension were steepened by 
massed-extinction sessions in 570 nm that had been 
preceded by (a) discriminative training in which the 
positive stimulus (S+) was a 550-nm light and the 
negative stimulus (S-) was a black vertical line superim- 
posed on the 550-nm light, (b) nondifferential reinforce- 
ment training with a 550-nm light and a black vertical 
line superimposed on the 550-nm light, and (c) reinforce- 
ment training with only the 550-nm light. Massed- 
extinction sessions were administered until the response 
rate in the presence of the 570-nm stimulus was 1/10th of 
the mean response rate in the presence of the 550-nm 
stimulus during prior reinforcement training. Prior 
studies have used a time-dependent criterion, rather than 
a response-rate criterion of extinction, and this differ- 
ence may be responsible for the differences in the effects 
of massed extinction on stimulus control. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11913. Yaremko, R. M.; Jette, Joel & Utter, William. 
(San Diego State U.) Further study of avoidance 
conditioning in toads. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(May), Vol. 3(5-A), 340-342.—Studied 
acquisition and extinction of shuttle avoidance learning 
in spadefoot (Scaphiopus hammondi) and Woodhouse 
(Bufo woodhousei) toads. 5 Ss of each genera were given 
20 training trials each day for 5 days and then received 2 
days of extinction. A buzzer-door lift conditioned- 
stimulus compound was followed by shock onset 5.0 sec 
later during training. 5 additional Ss of each genera 
served as sensitization controls, and received the same 
number of conditioned and unconditioned stimuli, only 
noncontiguously. Both types of Ss showed reliable 
acquisition of the shuttle response, but neither evidenced 
any resistance to extinction. Results are compared to a 
previous report of unsuccessful conditioning of S. 
hammondi. W. A. Van Bergeijk's notion of behavioral 
passivity is discussed.—Journal abstract. 
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11914. Barash, David P. (U. Washington) The social 
behaviour of the hoary marmot (Marmota caligata).. 
Animal Behaviour, 1974(Feb), Vol. 22(1), 256-261. 
Studied 4 colonies of hoary marmots in Glacier 
National Park, Montana, during the summer of 1970. 
Colony structure involved a dominant male with a few. 
females (3 yrs or older), 2-yr-old Ss, yearlings, and pups. 
Patterns of burrow use, greetings, play, and aggressive 
chasing are described, indicating a closely-integrated 
social structure with reproductive patterns which suggest 
late dispersal and maturation. A close resemblance to the 
behavior of the Olympic marmot is proposed.—Journal 
abstract. 

11915. Basckin, D. R. & Krige, Penelope D. (U. Natal, 
Durban, South Africa) Some preliminary observations 
on the behaviour of an urban troop of vervet monkeys 
(Cercopithecus aethiops) during the birth season. 
Journal of Behavioral Science, 1973, Vol. 1(5), 287-296. 
— Observed a troop of approximately 38 vervet monkeys 
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in a nature park in a large city. It is noted that feeding by 
tourists is common and may increase the density of the 
vervet population, the incidence of fighting, and other 
types of behavior. Observations were made for a total of 
120 hrs over a 6-mo period which included the birth 
period. Mothers with infants were the focal points of 
troop social behavior. Mother-infant pairs were seldom 
seem alone but were usually accompanied by another 
troop member who participated in care and defense of 
the infant.—Journal abstract. 

11916. Brown, Cathryn P. & Kiely, Patricia C. 
(Macquarie U., School of Behavioural Sciences, North 
Ryde, New South Wales, Australia) The role of early 
experience and emotionality in social facilitation. of 
pecking in chickens. Animal Behaviour, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
22(1), 100-109.—Considers theoretical analyses of the 
social facilitative mechanism and its ontogeny. Effects of 
rearing, testing, and their interaction on pecking during 
the Ist 8 days of life in 216 chickens were assessed to 
examine the role of learning in social facilitation. An 
attempt was made to resolve several procedural complex- 
ities associated with previous results. Some correspond- 

nce might be predicted between behavioral and emo- 

ional effects in accordance with a postulated fear- 
reduction hypothesis. Relevant to examination of the 
postulated causal relationship between level of fear or 
arousal induced by the test situation and inhibition of 
' the dominant response, the effects on behavior of 
independent manipulation of emotionality were evaluat- 
ed. Results provide some support for the postulated role 
of emotionality as 1 of several factors in social 
facilitation, and also indicate the importance of previous 
experience in facilitation both as a single factor deter- 
mining peck rates, and via its interaction with testing 
conditions. (52 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11917. Davies, V. Jane & Bellamy, D. (University 
Coll, U. Wales, Cardiff) Effects of female urine on 
social investigation in male mice. Animal Behaviour, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 2X1), 239-241.—Conducted experi- 
ments with a total of 70 Tuck T. O. strain albino mice. 
When females". urine or water was introduced on a 
Perspex block into a test arena, to which a group of 
males familiar with each other had been habituated, 
female urine caused a significant increase in the 
incidence of the following social behavior patterns: 
nosing, investigating, ano-genital sniffing, and following. 
Duration of ano-genital sniff was also significantly 
greater in the presence of female urine.—Journal 
abstract. 

11918. Dudley, Doni. (U. California, Irvine) Paternal 
behavior in the California mouse, Peromyscus californi- 
cus. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Yun), Vol. 11(2), 247-252. 
—Observed parental behavior in California mice that 
had been trapped live as adults and bred in the 
laboratory. Both male and female parents spent more 
time in the nest with their pups when their mate had left 
the nest or had been removed from the cage. Both 
parents gathered and cared for scattered pups equally 
readily. Data are interpreted as indicating that male 
California mice participate in the care of their pups. (15 
ef) Journal abstract. 

11919. Dudley, Doni. (U. Florida) Contributions of 
aternal care to the growth and development of the 
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young in Peromyscus californicus. Behavioral Biology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 11(2), 155-166.— Because parental care is 
pronounced in male California mice, 4 experiments were 
performed in search of a reproductive advantage 
associated with this behavior. With the mother always in 
the cage, pups were heavier until they were about 22 days 
old if the father was also in the cage (Exp I). When the 
mother was removed for 12 hrs each day pups developed 
faster if the father was caged with them than if he had 
been removed immediately after the pups were born 
(Exp II). At a given stage of development, the weights of 
these pups were the same whether or not they were being 
raised with their father. Early weaned pups were more 
likely to survive weaning if caged with their father (Exp 
IV). In the absence of the mother, pups caged with their 
father had higher body temperatures than pups without 
their father (Exp III). This supports the hypothesis that 
the effect of the male parent on growth and development 
of the pups was due to his keeping them warm. The 
possible significance of this for mice in the wild state is 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

11920. Dunbar, R. I. & Dunbar, Patsy. (U. Bristol, 
England) The reproductive cycle of the gelada baboon. 
Animal Behaviour, 1974(Feb), Vol. 22(1), 203-210.—Con- 
firmed that changes in the visual appearance of the 
sexual skins of female Theropithecus gelada are associat- 
ed with different stages of the reproductive cycle and 
with age, using data from a large sample of females in 
the wild. The behavior of females during the course of 
the estrous cycle was examined and compared with that 
reported for other species of Papio baboons. 

11921. Fujita, Osamu & Hara, Masataka. (Tokyo U. 
Education, Japan) [Effects of early rearing conditions 
and age upon open-field behavior in chicks.] (Japn) 
Annual of Animal Psychology, 197\(Sep), Vol. 21(1), 
31-42.Studied the development of innate fear. 80 
newly hatched White Leghorn chicks were reared in 
darkness, either in isolation or in groups of 4, for 2 or 4 
days, and then exposed to room light for 6 hrs. The Ss 
isolated for 4 days (a) showed shorter latencies to enter à 
novel open field, (b) traversed more sections of the open 
field, and (c) emitted the distress calls less frequently. 
Results suggest that the rearing condition is a more 
important factor than maturity in the development of 
emotional responses. (English summary) (28 ref)—S. 
Nakajima. 

11922. Gluck, John P. & Sackett, Gene P. (U. New 
Mexico) Frustration and self-aggression in social isolate 
rhesus monkeys. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 83(3), 331-334.— Compared the frequen- 
cy of self-aggressive behavior emitted by 6 partial social 
isolate and 6 socialized rhesus monkeys under baseline 
living conditions and a continuous reinforcement-extünc- 
tion schedule of leverpressing. Under baseline condi- 
tions, male isolates showed higher levels of self-aggres- 
sive behavior than did the female isolates. Further, 
frustration produced by extinction of the leverpressing 
response produced a significant but transitory intensiti 
cation of self-aggressive behavior. (16 ref)—Journa 
abstract. : 

11923. Graves, H. B. & Siegel, Paul B. (Pennsylvam@ 
State U.) Approach responses of Gallus domesticus 
chicks: Genetic stock, time of day, and development 
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age effects. Animal Behaviour, 1974(Feb), Vol. 22(1), 
942-248. Examined for genetic and nongenetic effects, 
the response, approach, and stay-near tendencies of 248 
purebred and 270 crossbred domestic chicks exposed to 
an audiovisual imprinting model at 24 +/— 2 hrs post- 
hatching. No sex or sex-linked maternal differences were 
found, but genetic stock of the Ss was an important 
consideration. Length of incubation period varied 
greatly among genetic stocks. Significant but low 
correlations between length of incubation period and 
behavior responses were found. Relationships between 
time-of-day tested and behavior responses could not be 
described with precision. (33 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11924. Gray, Gary D. & Dewsbury, Donald A. (U. 
Florida) A quantitative description of copulatory behav- 
ior in prairie voles (Microtus ochrogaster). Brain, 
Behavior & Evolution, 1973, Vol. 8(6), 437-452.—In the 
Ist of 2 laboratory experiments 8 pairs of voles each 
received 5 tests of copulatory behavior continued to a 
satiety criterion of 30 min with no intromission. Females 
were brought into behavioral estrus with exogenous 
hormones. The basic copulatory pattern involved no 
lock, intra-vaginal thrusting, multiple intromissions, and 
multiple ejaculations. Males typically exhibited only 2 
gjaculations before attainment of the satiety criterion. 
There was no reliable resumption of copulation by 
satiated males following introduction of new, estrous 
females. Exp II involved the observation of 10 pairs, with 
the females in natural estrus. Each pair received 1 test of 
copulatory behavior. There were no substantial differ- 
ences in the behavior observed in Exp II as compared to 
Exp I. Variations in copulatory behavior patterns within 
the genus „Microtus are discussed, and a possible role for 
these variations in the maintenance of reproductive 
isolation is suggested. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11925. Harlow, Harry F. & Lauersdorf, Helen E. (U. 
Wisconsin, Primate Lab., Madison) Sex differences in 
ee and play. Perspectives in Biology & Medicine, 
SE, Vol. 17(3), 348-360.—Documents early sex 
ifferences in sexual behavior and play in rhesus 
monkeys. The display of *male" and "female" patterns 
Sb E of the appropriate sex reaches statistical 
1 ignificance as early as 60 days of age. Further, behaviors 
ess directly related to sexual behavior (e.g. threat, 
En) also are sexually differentiated at an early age. 
pee nected that learned responses, overlaid upon and 
SU AE the sexual behavioral differences reported, 
d Obviously tend to develop into mature, gender- 
Lo ic responses enabling procreation. Infant monkey 
Bee, characterized as “rough and tumble”, is engaged in 
SI oth sexes. A. period follows, analogous to Freud's 
E Aeee in which sexual differentiation appears. 
eor, Sen behaviors are similarly dis 
well. Hart, Benjamin L. (U. California, School of 
tonal inf Medicine, Davis) Environmental and hor- 
Gë uences on urine marking behavior in the adult 
1 Geis Behavioral Biology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 112), 
ee AE 2 experiments with a total of 14 
GE SS mixed breed to investigate the environmen- 
(Exp 1) Ze which influence urine-marking behavior 
intasures er the effects of castration on quantitative 

urine marking and sexual behavior (Exp ID. 
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When Ss were placed in pens previously occupied by 
other dogs, a mean of 24.6 urine marks were deposited in 
the Ist 2 hrs; marking frequency was then reduced to 
about 2-5 marks every 2 hrs over the remainder of the 
day and on subsequent days. A high rate of marking 
behavior was again observed when Ss were placed in à. 
special marking pen for 5 min. Some similarities between 
urine marking in male dogs and scent marking in males 
of some rodent species are noted. Following castration 
no quantitative changes in urine marking in the special 
marking pen were evident after 5 mo of postcastration 
testing even though a decline in mating behavior 
occurred within 2 mo. This contrasts with the rather 
prompt reduction in scent marking in male rodents 
following castration —Journal abstract. 

11927. Hutchison, Rosemary E. (Medical Research 
Council, Unit on the Development & Integration of 
Behaviour, Cambridge, England) Temporal patterning 
of external stimuli and reproductive behaviour in 
female budgerigars. Animal Behaviour, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
22(1), 150-157.—Examined the roles of stimuli from the 
nestbox, from the male, and from breeding, females in 
regulating the course of reproductive development in 
female budgerigars. A total of 68 Ss were used. When 
females were paired with males but deprived of nestbox- 
es no development of the ovary, oviduct, or brood patch 
occurred. Females visually and auditorily isolated from 
males entered their nestboxes, but fewer (8%) laid eggs 
than females paired with males (75%). More females 
hearing only breeding females laid eggs (50%) than 
females isolated from breeding females and males (8%). 
The differential effects of the stimuli are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

11928. Jones, R. B. & Nowell, N. W. (U. Hull, 
England) The urinary aversive pheromone of mice: 
Species, strain and grouping effects. Animal Behaviour, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 22(1), 187-191.—Assayed the aversive 
efficacy of the urine of male rats, hamsters, C57B1 mice, 
129Re mice, and T.T. albino mice using group-housed 
subordinate T.T. male mice as Ss. The aversive phero- 
mone was specific only at the strain level, the urine of all 
other species and strains used having no apparent effect. 
The aversive properties of (a) or isolate urine; (b) pooled 
isolate urine; and (c) the urine of the same donors under 
grouped conditions, were assessed using conspecific T.T. 
males as Ss. It was found that the aversive factor was not 
individual specific and that grouping of the donors 
resulted in a complete loss of the urinary aversive factor. 
Results are discussed in terms of possible control 
mechanisms and territorial implications. (32 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11929. Kimelman, Bathsheva R. & Lubow, Robert E. 
(Tel-Aviv U., Ramat-Aviv, Israel) The inhibitory effect 
of preexposed olfactory cues on intermale aggression in 
mice. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol. 1X6), 
919-922.—30 adult male C57BL/10 mice, isolated for 14 
days prior to the experiment, were preexposed for 10 
days to one of 3 odors: (a) that of the opponent 
encountered in the test trial, (b) that of a strange S not 
subsequently encountered, and (c) that of a neutral 
substance. Results show the greatest amount of aggres- 
sion toward the 30 opponent Ss, as measured by latency 
to attack, accumulated attacking time, number of 
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attacks, and intensity of fighting, in the neutral 
preexposure group; an intermediate amount of aggres- 
sion in the group preexposed to the irrelevant odor; and 
the least amount of aggression in the group preexposed 
to the odor of the future-opponent S. Preexposed Ss in 
the 3rd condition did not respond to attack by assuming 
the characteristic submissive posture. Results are dis- 
cussed in terms of learned habituation to the pheromone 
which purportedly elicits aggression in the mouse. 
—Journal abstract. 

11930. Lanier, David L.; Estep, Daniel Q. & 
Dewsbury, Donald A. (U. Florida) Food hoarding in 
muroid rodents. Behavioral Biology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
11(2), 177-187.—Studied the hoarding of food pellets in 
72 adult male muroid rodents of 10 species: 8 Mongolian 
gerbils, 8 meadow voles, 7 prairie voles, 7 montane voles, 
7 California mice, 7 cactus mice, 7 cotton mice, 7 white- 
footed mice, 7 cotton rats, and 7 golden hamsters. 
Additional data from 4 male and 3 female rice rats are 
also presented. Voles and hamsters were the only species 
to show any appreciable hoarding. 6 species were tested 
for the hoarding of sunflower seeds and corn kernels; 
data are consistent with the results of food pellet 
hoarding. It appears that the ease of eliciting hoarding 
behavior in the laboratory is roughly correlated with the 

tendency to hoard in the natural habitat. No other 
ecological correlates were observed. (28 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11931. Maple, Terry; Risse, Gail & Mitchell, G. (U. 
California, Davis) Separation of adult males from adult 
female rhesus monkeys (Macaca mulatta) after a short- 
term attachment. Journal of Behavioral Science, 1973, 
Vol. 1(5), 327-336.—Studied the emotional bond be- 
tween 4 adult heterosexual pairs of rhesus monkeys. The 
members of each pair lived together for 2 days, were 
separated for 2 days, and reunited for 2 days. Reactions 
of each pair during the 3 periods are reported. Males 
appeared to be more disturbed by the separations than 
females, but only the females emitted distress calls. The 
adult heterosexual separations are discussed in relation 
to mother-infant and juvenile-juvenile separations.—/. 
Davis. 

11932. Maruniak, J. A.; Owen, K.; Bronson, F. H. & 
Desjardins, Claude. (U. Texas, Austin) Urinary marking 
in male house mice: Responses to novel environmental 
and social stimuli. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 12(6), 1035-1039.—Investigated the frequency of 

urinary marking by male house mice in 2-chambered 
cages during exposure to either novel or familiar social 
or other environmental cues. In 4 experiments isolated Ss 
marked at high rates during their Ist exposure to the test 
cage but showed significant habituation during subse- 
quent testing. Marking frequency increased significantly 
when test-habituated Ss were placed in the presence of 
(in order of decreasing effectiveness): estrous females, 
ovariectomized females, castrate males, intact males, 
deermouse males, or male mouse urine. There was little 
evidence that the various stimulus animals differentially 
affected marking rates. Ss habituated to other males 
displayed a significant, but not dramatic, elevation of 
marking in the presence of an estrous female or a male 
deermouse, but they were totally unresponsive to the 
presence of a strange, test-habituated male. Results 
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establish the importance of physical and/or biological 
novelty in eliciting urinary marking in male mice. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11933. McMillan, Victoria E. & Smith, Jan F. (U. 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Canada) Agonistic and repro- 
ductive behaviour of the fathead minnow (Pimephales 

las Rafinesque). Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 
1974(Jan) Vol. 34(1), 25-58.—Studied agonistic and 
reproductive behaviors in the fathead minnow during the 
breeding season, observed in the field and in an artificial 
pond. Onset of breeding season was marked by trans- 
ition from schooling to territoriality among mature 
males. “Territorial objects” were vigorously contacted by 
males. Intruders of territory were attacked, but there was 
no repertoire of threat displays. Characteristics of 
fighting between males are described. Territoriality 
provided individual males with an area in which mating 
and parental care could proceed relatively undisturbed. 
A male might spawn with 1 or more females. The 
spawning act is described in detail. In aquaria newly 
hatched fry received no apparent care and were 
eventually eaten by the male parents. Relationships were 
found between behavior and morphology in the fishes. 
Vigorous contact movement may be regarded as general 
territorial behavior occurring throughout the breeding 
system. (German summary) (39 ref)—Journal summary. 

11934. Parker, G. A.; Hayhurst, G. R. G. & Bradley, J. 
S. (U. Liverpool, England) Attack and defence strate- 
gies in reproductive interactions of Locusta migratoria, 
and their adaptive significance. Zeitschrift für Tierpsy- 
chologie, 1974(Jan), Vol. 34(1), 1-24.—Analyzed and 
categorized attack behavior of male locusts in an 
observation cage. A large complex of reactions was 
characteristic of sexual attacks. Bouts directed towards 
single and paired males tended to cease at the mount 
stage. With single, unreceptive females, most bouts 
proceeded past mounting and orientation. With oviposit- 
ing pairs, the attack generally ceased before or on 
contact. A method was devised to examine the specific 
reactions of the attackee, which fell into 3 groups: overt 
avoidance, overt defense, and "signal reactions." Signals 
in early stages tended to precede overt defense and 
involved display of the main defense organs, the hind 
legs. Attacks and defense strategies of ovipositing pairs 
were persistent and the attacker attempted to insert itself 
between the paired male and female. In response, the 
paired male adopted a characteristic defense posture and 
kicked violently on contact. (German summary) (15 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

11935. Poplawsky, Alex; Johnson, David A. & 
Poplawsky, Deborah. (Ohio U.) Quantitative and qualita- 
tive measures of open-field social behavior in the rat. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(May), Vol. 3(5- 
A), 360-362.—Observed a total of 80 male Long-Evans 
hooded rat pairs in 2 experiments in an open-field testing 
situation for a period of 10 consecutive days. Measures 
of contact time and of aggressive, submissive, and other 
social behaviors were recorded during 5- or 15-min 
periods. As in previous studies, contact time increase 
over days throughout the 10-day period. Aggressive, 
submissive, and other social behaviors observed were 
fairly consistent over days, but large qualitative differ- 
ences were sometimes found between individual pairs © 
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Ss. There was a high correlation between 5- and 15-min 


observation periods for all variables measured.—Journal 


abstract. S x» 
11936. Rovner, Jerome S. (Ohio U.) Copulation in the 


lycosid spider Schizocosa saltatrix (Hentz): An analysis 
of palpal insertion patterns. Animal Behaviour, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 22(1), 94-99. 

11937. Rowell, Thelma E. (U. California, Berkeley) 
The concept of social dominance. Behavioral Biology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 11(2), 131-154.—Discusses the validity 
of the concept of social dominance, its mechanisms, and 
how it is influenced by physiological, environmental, and 
other variables among primates. The question of the 
measurement of dominance is also examined. As an 
indication of predictability of outcome of interaction 
between animals, dominance can be explained in terms 
of ordinary learning processes previous to and during a 
specific relationship. Agnostic interactions are usually 
determined and often initiated by the subordinate's 
behavior, and subordinate behavior is correlated with 
physiological changes, so that a subordination hierarchy 
is probably a more useful concept than a dominance 
hierarchy. The development of these hierarchies under 
certain conditions is considered, along with the functions 
of dominance (e.g., leadership, reduction of aggression, 
and sexual behavior). Group defense and leadership 
roles are not correlated with rank, but policing is 
characteristic of high-ranking animals. There is no 
evidence that formation of a hierarchy reduces aggressio- 
n—hierarchies are actually associated with high rates of 
aggression in primate groups. There is also no conclusive 
evidence that high ranking males have greater overall 
reproductive success, and an alternative hypothesis that 
adult males are sexually active for a relatively short stage 
of their lives fits existing data equally well. (3 p ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11938. Shima, Takao & Abe, Yoshinari. (Wakayama 
U., Faculty of Education, Japan) Visual stimuli eliciting 
approach behavior in goldfish. Annual! of Animal 
Psychology, 1971(Sep), Vol. 21(1), 11-18.—Studied the 
characteristics of sign stimuli which released approach 
Tesponse in fish. 260 Carassius auratus were observed in 
an aquarium placed next to another aquarium, which 
Ca divided into 2 compartments. Each compartment 

ad a live or narcotized fish of the same species, or one 
of a number of red cardboard models, moving or 
Stationary. If an S was found more frequently close to 
one of the compartments, the stimulus in that compart- 
ment Was considered to be more effective in releasing 
Ge) Tesponse than the stimulus in the other 
EE The most effective feature of the sign 
hoes, 1 was movement. For the stationary models, the 
x ontal elongation of the shape and the presence of an 
Cie effective features.—S. Nakajima. 
Coll, 39: Spigel, Irwin M. & Fraser, David. (Erindale 
the TR Toronto, Ontario, Canada) “Dominance” in 
A E rat: The emergence of grooming. 
59-69 vm für Tierpsychologie, 1974(Jan), Vol 34(1), 
HARE US research on social ascendance in pair 
proce BEE of the laboratory rat. A number of 
d EAR Kee were found which may account, 
recent 2 T the discrepant findings in this area. More 
ork Suggests that grooming behavior is a more 
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stable and consistent index of dominance than perform- 
ance in competitive situations. It is suggested that 
grooming represents socially consummatory activity for 
dominant rats and varies predictably with antecedant 
social treatments. (German summary) (46 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

11940. Thomsen, Curtis E. (Dillard U.) Eye contact by 
non-human primates toward a human observer. Animal 
Behaviour, 1974(Feb), Vol. 22(1), 144-149.—Conducted 4 
experiments with a total of 23 adult and 8 adolescent 
rhesus monkeys and 59 wild-born adults from 6 species 
of Old and New World monkeys. Results show that Ss’ 
eye contact toward a staring observer was a quantifiable 
reliable and sensitive behavioral measure. Early social 
deprivation, an increase in age, a new cage, and an 
increase in distance all decreased the frequency of eye 
contact. Young female rhesus monkeys made more 
contact than young males. Large differences in eye 
contact occurred between species of nonhuman pri- 
mates. Results are considered in relation to both arousal 
and attention theories. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11941. Truc, Catherine & Gervet, Jacques. (National 
Center for Scientific Research, Inst. of Neurophysiology 
& Psychophysiology, Marseille, France) [influence of 
prey reaction on stinging behaviour in the digger wasp 
Podalonia hirsuta Scopoli, a predator on moth caterpil- 
lars (noctuidae): Hypotheses on the chaining of the acts 
that form an instinctive complex.] (Fren) Zeitschrift für 
Tierpsychologie, 1974(Jan), Vol. 34(1), 70-97.—Studied 
prey reactions of the digger wasp, which paralyzes its 
prey with a certain number of stings administered at the 
level of the intersegmentary membranes. These stings are 
grouped into 2 types of sequences, each type representing 
a different act, and the reactions of the prey influence 
the type of sequence which is executed. The manner in 
which the external variable combines with the "internal 
program" was analyzed. The effect of externally modify- 
ing the initial act on the performance of other specific 
acts belonging to the same instinctive complex was also 
studied. (German summary) (34 ref)—Journal summary. 

11942. Warren, Linda R.; Scheier, Michael F. & Riley, 
Donald A. (U. California, Berkeley) Colour changes of 
Octopus rubescens during attacks on unconditioned 
and conditioned stimuli. Animal Behaviour, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 22(1), 211-219.—Describes the sequence of skin- 
color changes observed when octopuses attacked (a) 
free-swimming crabs, (b) crabs of different sizes impaled 
on thin rods, and (c) positive and negative discriminative 
stimuli. 

11943. Whiten, Andrew & Rumsey, Thelma J. (U. 
Oxford, England) "Agonistic buffering” in the wild 
Barbary macaque, Macaca sylvana L. Primates, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 14(4), 421-425.—Barbary apes are 
known to exhibit male care of babies at various 
locations, but only in the Middle Atlas mountains of 
Morocco has it been reported that a baby may be used in 
male-male interactions, apparently reducing the likeli- 
hood of aggression. The present study was made to 
discover if the behavior was characteristic of other 
groups reproductively isolated from the Atlas popula- 
tion. Male-male interactions involving a baby were 
observed in 2 groups and are described in detail; their 
“friendly” nature supports the hypothesis that the 
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presence of a baby reduces the likelihood of aggression. 
However, the active use of babies in this context was not 
seen.—Journal abstract. y 

11944. Wilson, Richard H. (U. Wisconsin, Stout) 
Agonistic postures and latency to the first interaction 
during initial pair encounters in the red jungle fowl, 
Gallus gallus. Animal Behaviour, 1974(Feb), Vol. 22(1), 
75-82. 

11945. Wrangham, Richard W. (Gombe Stream 
Research Center, Kigoma, Tanzania) Artificial feeding 
of chimpanzees and baboons in their natural habitat. 
Animal Behaviour, 1974(Feb), Vol. 22(1), 83-93.—De- 
scribes the behavior of chimpanzees in Gombe National 
Park, Tanzania, which have been given bananas since 
1962. Attendance rates at the feeding area, aggregation 
sizes, and the frequency of aggression of chimpanzees 
and baboons were closely affected by the manner of 
feeding, Reduced access to food appeared to be most 
responsible for the increase in aggression. Advantages 
and disadvantages of artificial feeding are discussed. (26 
ref)—Journal abstract. 
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11946. Boyer, William N.; Cross, Henry A. & 
Anderson, Carol. (Colorado State U.) Quality reward 
preference in the rat. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1974(May), Vol. 3(5-A), 332-334.—In 2 experiments, the 
preferences of a total of 17 naive male albino rats for 3 
Bee ately different food pellets (alfalfa, regular, and 

3% sucrose) were determined by a free-choice and 
barpress procedure. In both situations, reward qualities 
could be ordered on an ordinal scale with sucrose most 
preferred, then regular, and finally alfalfa. Results raise 
the question of extending the vast literature which now 
exists on reward quantity to include reward quality. 
—Journal abstract. 

11947. Cagan, Robert H. & Maller, Owen. (U. 

Pennsylvania, Monell Chemical Senses Center) Taste of 
sugars: Brief exposure single-stimulus behavioral me- 
thod. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 87(1), 47-55.—Used a brief exposure, 
single-stimulus test procedure to assess taste of sugars in 
86 male Fischer rats. Ss were trained to sample the test 
solution immediately upon presentation. Intake was 
measured periodically for 10 min using fructose, glucose, 
or sucrose as a stimulus and water as a control. The 
stimulus-response functions and kinetics were different 
for the 3 sugars. Relative "sweetness" was predicted from 
the data to be sucrose > fructose > glucose. This 
prediction was confirmed by additional brief-exposure 
tests as well as by a 3-choice 24-hr test. Control 
experiments using a 2-choice 24-hr preference test 
showed that glucose was ingested preferentially. The 
brief exposure single-stimulus method appears to give a 
slearer indication of taste effectiveness than does the 
Jassical 2-choice 24-hr preference test. (25 ref)—Journal 
bstract. 

11948. Deutsch, J. A. & Albertson, T. E. (U. 
‘alifornia, San Diego) Refractory period and adaptation 
1 prolonged brain reward. Behavioral Biology, 
974(Jun), Vol. 11(2), 275-279.—3 male Sprague-Dawley 
its pressed a lever to halve the frequency of a prolonged 
warding brain stimulus and were given a choice 
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between a lever to halve the frequency and a lever on 
which the overall frequency of pulses remained the same 
but each even pulse followed each odd pulse after a short 
interval. When the odd-even interval on this 2nd lever 
was less than .5 msec, it was pressed as frequently as the 
Ist lever. If the even pulses were placed at an interval 
greater than .5 msec, the preference shifted to the Ist 
lever. The opposite effect occurred within the same 
parameters if there was no prolonged stimulus and S 
worked simply to turn on the stimulus. Data point to the 
same neural substrate for turning off and turning on the 
stimulus. Turning off the stimulus may be due to an 
adaptation of the neural pathway subserving reward. 
—Journal abstract. 

11949. Dippner, Robert. (State U. New York, Coll. of 
Optometry, New York) Dark adaptation in the American 
red squirrel (Tamiosciurus hudsonicus). Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 
87(1), 62-72.—Used a behavioral tracking technique to 
investigate dark adaptation in 3 American red squirrels. 
Dark adaptation was fully completed within 30 min after 
the offset of the longest light-adaptation duration. An 
increase in visual sensitivity of more than 3 log units had 
taken place, and the final threshold (10° ml) was about 1 
log unit above the scotopic threshold of a human tested 
in the same apparatus. A discontinuity occurred about 4 
min after the start of dark adaptation when the Ss were 
light adapted for 4 min. No rod-cone break occurred 
when the Ss were not light adapted above room 
illumination. When colored test stimuli (red, yellow, and 
blue) were used after 4 min of light adaptation, rod-cone 
breaks occurred for each test stimulus. It is concluded 
that the tree squirrel possesses a functional duplex retina. 
(19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11950. Fleagle, John. (Harvard U., Museum of 
Comparative Zoology) Dynamics of a brachiating 
siamang [Hylobates (Symphalangus) syndactylus]. 
Nature, 1974(Mar), Vol. 248(5445), 259-260.—Analyzed 
a film of free-ranging and captive siamangs and gibbons, 
revealing details of their locomotor behaviors and 
interpreting them as precise adaptations for maximizing 
the forward momentum gained from pendular move- 
ment, It is considered that there are 3 ways in which the 
siamang can maximize this momentum: (a) by maximiz- 
ing the change in kinetic energy on the downswing, (b) 
by minimizing the loss of kinetic energy on the upswing, 
and (c) by minimizing lateral components in its momen- 
tum. It is demonstrated that a slowly brachiating 
siamang can maximize his net forward momentum from 
gravitational acceleration without exerting propulsive 
force against the environment.—B. McLean. 

11951. Goldman, Bruce D. & Sheridan, Peter J. (U. 
Connecticut) The ovulatory surge of gonadotropin an 
sexual receptivity in the female golden hamster. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol. 12(6), 991-995. 
—Studied the nature of the relationship between ovula- 
tory gonadotropin (GTH) release and subsequent sexual 
behavior in the hamster in 5 experiments. GTH antise- 
Tum injected just prior to the release of the GTH surge 
prevented both ovulation and lordotic behavior. Bot 
behavior and ovulation could be restored by injecting 
luteinizing (LH) hormone. Follicle-stimulating hormone 
was effective in restoring ovulation but appeared to have 
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less effect on behavior as compared to LH. Progesterone 
restored behavior but not ovulation. Large doses of 
estradiol had no effect on either parameter. Results 
suggest that ovulatory GTH release (especially LH) is a 
central event leading to the onset of a sexual receptivity. 
GTH probably acts by stimulating ovarian progesterone. 
This steroid acts to induce receptivity and also appears 
to induce a subsequent period during which the female is 
behaviorally refractory to sex steroids. (21 ref}—Journal 
abstract. 

11952. Gourley, Eugene V. (Radford Coll.) Orienta- 
tion of the gopher tortoise, Gopherus polyphemus. 
Animal Behaviour, 1974(Feb), Vol. 22(1), 158-169.—Re- 
leased 23 gopher tortoises in an open field at least 8 km 
from their home burrows and tested 37 Ss in an arena 
which excluded all directional landmarks. Over 50% of 
the Ss showed a Statistically significant individual 
direction preference under each of these conditions. 
Directions chosen had no relation to the homeward 
direction, were widely divergent for Ss from the same 
geographic population, and demonstrate that this species 
is capable of sun-compass orientation. (32 ref) 

11953. Halpin, Zuleyma T. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Individual differences in the biological odors of the 
Mongolian gerbil (Meriones unquiculatus). Behavioral 
Biology, 1974(Jun) Vol. 11(2), 253-259.—Used an 
habituation-preference testing situation to determine if 
32 intact adult male Mongolian gerbils could detect 
individual differences in the biological odors from 31 
intact male conspecifics. Results demonstrate that 
individual differences exist in the biological odors of 
Mongolian gerbils in the case of ventral gland secretions, 
urine, and gerbil-soiled shavings, and that conspecifics 
are capable of discriminating these differences. There 
was no evidence for the discrimination of individual 
differences in the odors of fresh fecal pellets. One 
Important function for the biological odors of Mongolian 
gerbils may be individual identification. Approach-avoi- 
dance responses to odors may have to be learned and 
may depend on previous positive or negative experiences 
with the individual producing any 1 odor. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

T 1954. Hill, Charles W. & Riopelle Arthur J. 
MUERE State U., New Orleans) Protein deprivation in 
of dere KR Cage activities and chain-pulling behavior 
da Poca ine I VI QR 
Ij. 1003-1011. Compared T Au 
TERN l—Compared 15 adult female rhesus 
B B maintained on low protein diets (5, 1, and 2 
Sons de per kg of body weight) with a control 
number Ze per kg of body weight) 2 a 
SIRO AS ipis cage activities and chain-pulling 
muscle (iss ugh the deprived Ss lost body weight and 
du anu and they became deficient in essential 
normal post ang plasma albumin, they maintained their 
eat, and Ss and continued to move about, vocalize, 
cages. However as monkeys usually do in their home 
Were CAES several specific behavioral deficiencies 
S6 contacts. ` reduced face and head movements, fewer 
€ level of and less chain pulling. It is concluded that 

epletes the protein deprivation induced in this study 
OWered quss energy resources and produces a 
ety threshold, so that certain additional 
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behavioral demands cannot be supported even though 
routine cage activities are not impaired.—Journal 
abstract. 

11955. Isono, Kunio & Kikuchi, Toshihide. (Tohoku 
U., Sendai, Japan) Autosomal recessive mutation in 
sugar response of Drosophila. Nature, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
248(5445), 243-244.—Examined changes in the sugar 
responses of about 100 isogenic lines of flies aged 0-3 
days, using a preference-aversion test. A marked 
decrease in response of 1 line of flies (126B04) to glucose 
and modified responses to sucrose and maltose seemed 
to be a consequence of functional modifications of 
labellar chemosensory hairs involving at least 2 different 
receptor sites. 

11956. Krasnegor, Norman A. & Hodos, William. 
(National Inst. on Drug Abuse, Rockville, Md.) The 
evaluation and control of acoustical standing waves. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 22(1), 243-249.— Calibration of a stand- 
ard pigeon box subsequently modified for use as an 
acoustical chamber in a frequency discrimination experi- 
ment revealed that the enclosure was not acoustically 
“flat.” Standing waves were detected at each of the 6 
frequencies measured. To ascertain whether the maxi- 
mum standing waves recorded (3.0 db) could serve as an 
added or alternative cue for pigeons tested in the 
chamber on a frequency discrimination problem, pure- 
tone intensity difference thresholds were determined for 
2 pigeons at 1.0, 2.0, and 3.0 kHz. Results indicate that 
the smallest intensity difference detectable was 10.0 db, a 
value that was 7.0 db above the maximum standing wave 
measured in the box. Data suggest that the modified 
pigeon chamber is suitable to test pure-tone frequency 
discriminations in pigeons in the range of 1.0 to 3.0 kHz. 
—Journal abstract. 

11957. Kutscher, Charles. (Syracuse U.) Food-depriva- 
tion polydipsia in gerbils: Lack of adaptive value and 
termination with carbohydrate feeding. Physiological 
Psychology, 1973(Sun), Vol. 1(2), 125-128.—Tested 2 
predictions from the hypothesis that food-deprivation 
water polydipsia (FDP), seen in gerbils, might be caused 
by (rather than cause) the associated polyuria—the latter 
perhap$ resulting from renal dysfunction induced by 
protein or urea deficiency. The Ist prediction, that FDP 
would increase survival time in starvation, was tested by 
starving to death 12 male gerbils without FDP (by 
restricting water intake) and starving 12 others with FDP 
(by allowing free drinking). Results show that FDP was 
not adaptive since the free-drinking Ss died sooner and 
after less weight loss (P < .05) than did water-restricted 
Ss. The 2nd prediction—that feeding pure carbohydrates 
should not, as feeding urea does, stop FDP—was tested 
by recording ad lib water intake in 15 Ss (mixed sexes) 
eating mash, and 13 Ss eating equal weights of sucrose 
and cornstarch on a single recovery day after 3 foodless 
days. Results show that small amounts of carbohydrate 
(without reversing weight loss) abolished FDP better 
than did mash. Thus, neither initial prediction was 
supported and there was no evidence that polyuria is 
primary to polydipsia in food-deprived gerbils. (15 ref) 
—wW. C. Calvert. 

11958. Lensky, Yaacov & Blum, Murray S. (U. 
Georgia) Chirality in insect chemoreceptors. Life 
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Sciences, 1974(May), Vol. 14(10), 2045-2049.—Found 
that conditioned honeybee workers could discriminate 
between enantiomeric pairs which were both congruous 
and incongruous odorants for human beings. Results are 
discussed in terms of appropriately chiral chemorecep- 
tors, which would enable honeybee workers to distin- 
guish floral odor sources that differ only in enantiomeric 
identity. (20 ref) 
11959. Milgram, N. W.; Krames, Lester & Thompson, 
R. (Scarborough Coll, U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Influence of drinking history on food-deprived drinking 
in the rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 87(1), 126-133.—Investigated 
the role of drinking during development in 40 male 
hooded Long-Evans rats. Experimental Ss were deprived 
of water during rearing; ingestion of lettuce provided for 
sufficient fluids. Body weight, feeding, drinking, and 
urine volume over successive food deprivation periods 
were compared with normally reared controls. The 
lettuce-reared Ss drank less water and ate less lettuce 
when food deprived, but did not differ from normal Ss in 
drinking or in lettuce intake when food was available ad 
lib. It is suggested that lettuce-reared animals drink 
water principally in response to fluid deficits. Other 
research indicates that the drinking of normally reared 
rats anticipates fluid deficits and is not initiated by 
events related to the need for water. The present results 
suggest that this anticipatory drinking is acquired. 

—Journal abstract. 

11960. Murphey, R. K. & Palka, John. (U. Iowa) 
Efferent control of cricket giant fibres. Nature, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 248(5445), 249-251—Used 3 experi- 
mental techniques with free-moving, minimally dissect- 
ed, or highly dissected crickets. 2 2nd-order neu- 
rons—the lateral and the medial giant interneuron- 
s—were found to be under efferent control. This control 
blocked impulses in these neurons. The efferent inhib- 
ition was operative in behavioral circumstances that 
would result in self-stimulation. 

11961. Pettus, John P.; Geist, Charles R.; Schultz, 
Gary E. & Zimmermann, Robert R. (U. Montana) 
Recovery from malnutrition: Food preference and 
neophobia. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
38(3, Pt. 1), 767-773.—6 protein-malnourished rhesus 

monkeys were nutritionally rehabilitated by placing 
them on high protein diets. At 60 and 180 days following 
the rehabilitation program, experimental animals and 4 
high-protein dietary controls were tested on a preference 
task designed to determine reactions to foods containing 
differing quantities of protein and to novel stimuli. Each 
S was presented a choice of diets containing 2, 3.5, or 
2596 protein, as well as nonfood objects. The aversion to 
novel stimuli (neophobia) and the preference for high- 
protein food previously reported in protein-malnour- 
ished monkeys did not persist following 180 days of 
rehabilitation. At least part of the behavioral syndrome 
associated with protein-calorié malnutrition may be 
improved by 6 mo of nutritional rehabilitation. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11962. Pilcher, C. W.; Jarman, S. P. & Booth, D. A. 
(U. Birmingham, England) Route of glucose to the brain 
from food in the mouth of the rat. Journal of Compara- 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 87(1), 
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56-61.—Conducted an experiment with 28 male albino 
Sprague-Dawley rats. It was found that when dextroglu- 
cose-Cl4 was placed in the oropharyngeal cavity of 
anesthetized Ss with the esophagus ligated, generally no 
radioactivity was detectable in the brain (or liver) after 5 
or 10 min. When Ss were allowed to drink radioactive 
starch or were stomach-tubed radioactive glucose, 
.2-1.3% of the radioactivity was recovered in the brain 
after 5 min. The medial diencephalon had a high-uptake 
rate but was not unique in that respect. It is concluded 
that if there is a "direct" (transbuccal) route to the brain, 
it is negligible compared with the well-known intestinal 
route. Also, on an empty stomach at least, an initial 
sample of glucose from food starch can reach the brain 
within a few minutes from the start of a meal. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11963. Reed, Alfred T.; Heusner, William W.; Carrow, 
Rexford E. & Van Huss, Wayne D. (U. Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada) Effects of prepubertal forced exercise upon 
postpubertal organ and body weights of female rats. 
Research Quarterly, 1973(Dec), Vol. 44(4), 470-482.—As- 
signed 150 female Sprague-Dawley rats to either seden- 
tary (S), voluntary (V), or voluntary plus forced exercise 
(VF) exercise groups. 2 treatment periods were used, 1 
just before puberty and another after 165 days of 
intervening voluntary activity. V and VF Ss had lower 
body and absolute spleen weights but higher relative 
adrenal, heart, and liver weights than the S group. (32 
rel 

11964. Reite, Martin, et al. (U. Colorado, Medical 
Center, Denver) Normal physiological patterns and 
physiological-behavioral correlations in unrestrained 
monkey infants. Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
12(6), 1021-1033.—Recorded normal physiological data 
simultaneously with behavior in 4 unrestrained M. 
nemestrina monkey infants, ages 24, 24, 26, and 35 wks, 
living with their mothers in their social group. Circadian 
body temperature rhythms, waking EEG rhythms, sleep 
patterns, and heart rate measurements were obtained 
and were correlated with behavior. Sleep stage values 
and body temperature circadian rhythms showed rela- 
tively little inter-S variability. Heart rate and EEG 
patterns were more individually characteristic of a given 
S. Using both physiological and behavioral data collect- 
ed in this manner, a bio-behavioral developmental 
profile for the monkey infant can be constructed. By 
comparing the S's position with respect to normative 
physiological and behavioral developmental indices for 
its chronological age, Ss showing bio-behavioral develop- 
mental retardation or acceleration in 1 or several areas 
can be identified and the underlying mechanisms 
investigated. It is believed that this capability will greatly 
enhance the value of the infant monkey as an anima 
model system of value to psychiatry and the behavioral 
sciences. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11965. Rogers, John G. & Maller, Owen. (Patuxent 
Wildlife Research Center, Laurel, Md.) Effect of salt on 
the response of birds to sucrose. Physiological Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Jun), Vol. 12), 199-200.—Studied the prefer- 
ence of 9 red-winged blackbirds (Agelaius  phoenecius) fon 
sucrose (at 4 concentrations, .1, 2, A or 8 M) me 
with saline compared to the preference of 9 control birds 
for the same sucrose concentrations mixed with de- 
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jonized water. Experimental Ss chose between 1 of the 
sucrose concentrations in saline and the saline alone, 
while controls chose between 1 of the plain water sucrose 
solutions and plain water. The response pattern of both 
roups to the sucrose solutions was similar. Both 
exhibited. indifference to the lowest and aversion to the 
highest of the sucrose concentrations (p < .01). There 
were some signs of greater rejection of the .2 and A M 
sucrose when it was mixed with saline than when it was 
mixed with water. Findings indicate that the addition of 
small amounts of NaCl to solutions of sucrose does not 
result in a preference for sucrose in the red-winged 
blackbird. Data suggest that the sodium chloride makes 
the sucrose stimulus more discriminable.—W. C. Calvert. 
11966. Sakellaris, Peter C. & Vernikos-Danellis, Joan. 
(NASA Ames Research Center, Human Studies Branch, 
Moffett Field, Calif.) Alternation of pituitary-adrenal 
dynamics induced by a water deprivation regimen. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol. 12(6), 1067-1071. 
—Tested 283 male Sprague-Dawley rats for pituitary- 
adrenal adaptation to the chronic stress of a water- 
deprivation regimen and made a determination of the 
normalization of the hypothalamic-pituitary-adrenal axis 
during the adaptation. Water-deprived Ss were allowed 
access to water for 20 min/day. After 7, 28, and 56 days, 
deprived and control Ss were sacrificed and the plasma 
analyzed for corticosterone. In addition, at the end of 56 
days, deprived and control groups were injected intraper- 
itoneally with pyrogen-free saline and sampled. The 
experimental Ss had elevated plasma corticosterone 
levels 1 and 4 wks after the start of maintenance but were 
not different from controls by 8 wks. Deprived Ss also 
showed a more accelerated stress response to saline 
E on mith an earlier onset than controls. (17 ref) 
—vJournal abstract. 
11967. Sokolovski, Alexander. (Inst. of Laryngology & 
E EE 
p: ini- 
mui i i i j 
I9TASep) Vol. 130) 432-436. Found thatthe att 
Superior to man in the ability to hear not only a wider 
E Te te a he oe eo 
those of man along the pei SR x f the 5 a € ‘ible 
GE i ge of the tested audit 
quencies, particularly in the region of the high 
frequencies. (French summary) 
i E, Thiessen, D. D., et al. (U. Texas, Austin) 
Wu eg a ventral scent marking pheromone in 
EE ngolian gerbil (Meriones unguiculatus). 
A of f (Apr), Vol. 184(4132), 83-85.—Tested the 
ES KE sebum from the ventral scent 
CSS S pend of the male Mongolian gerbil to elicit 
task dd response from 10 gerbils in a conditioning 
fraction a a stimulus preference situation. The active 
OC as identified as phenylacetic acid; both it and 
ren sample elicited the same behavioral response. 
ic acid appears to be a major pheromone of 
aes Mongolian gerbil. 

E Ee Charles & Green, Robert P. (State U. 
altered by ‘ony Brook) Orientation of homing pigeons 
magnetic Ge change in the direction of an applied 
180 125 i. Science, 1974(Apr), Vol. 184(4133), 

-—Equipped homing pigeons with a pair of small 
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coils around their heads. Ss with an induced field of .6 
gauss and the south magnetic pole up, oriented toward 
home normally under both sun and overcast conditions. 
Ss with the polarity reversed, oriented toward home 
when the sun was visible but often flew away from home 
under overcast conditions.—Journal abstract. 
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11970. Bacharach, Verne R. & Maisto, Albert A. 
(George Peabody Coll. for Teachers, John F. Kennedy 
Center, Inst. on Mental Retardation & Intellectual 
Development) Prenominal adjective order and visual 
discrimination in children. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 17(3), 495-506.—24 pres- 
chool and 24 3rd-grade children heard prenominal 
adjective phrases describing an object. Each phrase 
contained an article, 2 adjectives and a head noun. The 
phrases were constructed with either normal or inverted 
adjective order. Either after a 1-sec delay or immediately 
following phrase presentation, Ss were shown pictures of 
2 objects. One of the SE (target) depicted the object 
described in the noun phrase. The other object differed 
from the target along the dimensions of color, size, or 
both color and size. S’s task was to select the target 
object. It was predicted that adjective order would 
influence perceptual strategies used by Ss in the visual 
discrimination task. Analysis of response time scores 
showed that adjective order interacted with the relevant 
discriminative stimuli in the discrimination task. Results 
support hypotheses that suggest that linguistic organiza- 
tion can constrain conceptual processing involving 
nonlinguistic information.—Journal abstract. 

11971. Bakker, Dirk J.; Smink, Tine & Reitsma, Piet. 
(Pedagogical Inst., Amsterdam, Netherlands) Ear domi- 
nance and reading ability. Cortex, 1973(Sep), Vol. 9(3), 
301-312.—Describes 3 investigations of the relation 
between ear dominance and reading ability. A total of 
178 normal 7-11 yr olds were monaurally presented with 
several series of digits; Ss had to report the sequence of 
the digits. Results support the prediction that efficient 
reading would be correlated with a low degree of ear 
dominance among younger Ss and with a high degree of 
ear dominance among older Ss.—R. Gunter. 

11972. Berman, Phyllis W. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Response perseveration and response shift in young 
children following reward and nonreward. Child Devel- 
opment, 1973(Jun), Vol. 44(2), 361-371.—40 31—60-mo- 
old children responded to a series of 24 2-trial object 
discrimination problems. A single stimulus was present- 
ed on Trial 1 and paired with a novel stimulus on Trial 2. 
4 groups were each given 1 of 4 types of problems: win- 
stay, win-shift, lose-stay, or lose-shift. Shift problems 
were significantly easier than stay problems. First trial 
reward was not significant and did not interact with the 
requirement to stay or shift on Trial 2. Older children 
were superior to younger children, but neither problem 
block nor any Age X Problem Block interactions were 
significant.—Journal abstract. 

11973. Birnie, Laraine & Whiteley, John H. (U. 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) The effects of acquired 
meaning on children's play behavior. Child Development, 
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1973(Jun), Vol. 44(2), 355-358.—Pretrained 32 kinder- 
garten children to associate a doll with 2 types of verbal 
information: (a) response information—l high- and 1 
low-probability response the doll could make on a farm, 
and (b) attitude information—whether the doll “liked” 
or "did not like" to make these responses. The probabili- 
ty of a response was determined by whether pilot Ss 
made the response in the play situation without pretrain- 
ing. Ss were then left alone to play with the doll in a 
“form” play situation. Response information about low- 
probability responses increased the number of these 
responses produced in play. Positive attitude information 
resulted in Ss making more of the responses described in 
pretraining than negative attitude information.—Journal 
abstract. 

11974. Brook, Judith S.; Whiteman, Martin; Peisach, 
Estelle & Deutsch, Martin. (Columbia U., School of 
Social Work) Aspiration levels of and for children: Age, 
sex, race, and socioeconomic correlates. Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 124(1), 3-16.—Stud- 
ied 165 5th- and 127 Ist-grade children and their parents 
to examine correlates of the child's own occupational 
aspirations and of his parents' aspirations for him. The 
parents’ educational and occupational aspirations for the 
child were related to (a) socioeconomic status (SES), (b) 
race in the educational area only, and (c) sex. The 
correlations between the parents' and the child's aspira- 
tions were highest for the 5th-grade Ss, for the white 
parents irrespective of SES, and for the black parents of 

igher SES level. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11975. Costanzo, Philip R.; Grumet, Judy F. & Brehm, 
Sharon S. (Duke U.) The effects of choice and source of 
constraint on children's attributions of preference. 
Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 
10(4), 352-364.—Presented 120 female Ist, 3rd, and 6th 
graders with videotaped presentations of a female child 
choosing between 2 toys. Ss then viewed the actor either 
playing with her initially preferred toy (unconstrained 
choice) or being forced to play with her initially 
nonpreferred toy (constrained choice) The actor's 
freedom or constraint was represented as either adult 

mediated or environmentally mediated. All Ss rated the 
actor's liking for each of the toys, how much the actor 
wanted to play with each toy, and which toy the actor 
would choose to take home with her. Contrary to 
prediction, Ss of all ages tended to use cues reflecting 
both the actor'* choice and the actor's behavior in 
inferring her liking for each of the toys. The degree to 
which Ss' attributions of toy liking corresponded to 
inferred attitude of the adult was an inverse function of 
age.—Journal abstract. 

11976. Eldred, Carolyn A. (D.C. Narcotics Treatment 
Administration, Washington, D.C.) Judgments of right 
side up and figure rotation by young children. Child 
Development, 1973(Jun) Vol. 44(2, 395-399 —L. 
Ghent's (see PA, Vol 36:2FC77G) finding that young 
children often regard nonrealistic figures as upside down 
in one orientation and right side up in another suggests 
that rotation errors in copying might reflect such 

judgments. 40 4-yr-old and 40 5-yr-old children copied 
11 figures for which judgments of upright had previously 
been reported. Rotations occurred most often when 
figures eliciting strong preferences were presented upside 
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down and almost never when presented upright. For 
weak-preference figures, the orientation presented was 
unrelated to rotation frequency. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11977. Frith, Uta. (Medical Research Council, Devel- 
opmental Psychology Unit, London, England) Internal 
schemata for letters in good and bad readers. British 
Journal of Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 65(2), 233-241. 
— Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 86 7-12 yr 
olds of varying reading ability and 20 adults (students). 
Ss copied and reversed graphic symbols which were 
either normal letters, mirror-reversed letters, or letter-like 
shapes. Looking at reversed letters hardly affected 
performance, but producing reversed letters decreased 
speed and increased errors considerably. Since this was 
found also when writing with the nonpreferred hand, a 
mechanism more abstract than muscle movements must 
be implicated. Results suggest the hypothesis that 
internal schemata for letters are acquired when learning 
to read. Schemata are necessary in order to recognize 
letters despite distortions such as occur in handwriting. 
An effect of schemata for letter orientation was shown 
by 7-yr-old good readers, but to a much lesser extent by 
bad readers. However, 12-yr-old bad readers showed an 
effect of schemata to a greater extent than good readers. 
One type of reading difficulty may be characterized by 
weakness of schemata, while another type may be 
characterized by dominance of schemata. Optimal 
reading performance may depend on the balanced 
integration of 2 processes: paying attention to external 
stimulus characteristics ("looking") as well as using 
internal schemata ("knowing") (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11978. Goolsby, Thomas M.; Frary, Robert B. & 
Rogers, Margaret M. (U. Georgia) Observational tech- 
niques in determination of the effects of background 
music upon verbalizations of disadvantaged kindergar- 
ten children. Journal of Music Therapy, 1974(Spr), Vol. 
11(1), 21-32.—Developed observational techniques to 
provide measures of number, length, and quality of 
verbalizations of preschool children in consecutive 2-min 
periods. These measures were then obtained on disad- 
vantaged kindergartners in 4 classes, each exposed to a 
different background music condition: loud music, soft 
music, no music, and variable music (loud and soft on 
alternate days). Observations were taken daily for 15 
days during 2 activity periods of 14 min each, devoted to 
art and free play. Results strongly suggest that loud 
background music severely inhibited verbalization under 
the conditions observed. It is also concluded that (a) 
number of verbalizations increased with time for the 
variable music treatment; (b) sex, race, intelligence, 
socioeconomic status, or preschool academic scd 
ment appeared not to influence outcomes; and (c) lengt 
and quality of verbalizations were higher during the E 
period than during free play, except those of Ss receiving 
the loud music treatment.—F. O. Triggs. & 

11979. Hallahan, Daniel P.; Kauffman, James MN 
Ball, Donald W. (U. Virginia) Developmental trends A 
recall of central and incidental auditory Weken 
Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1974(Jun), SS 
17(3), 409-421.—Administered an auditory recall SC 
involving central and incidental stimuli and designe 
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correspond to that used in visual selective attention 
studies to 80 2nd-, 4th-, 6th-, and 8th-grade children. 
There were significant differences in favor of older 
compared to younger Ss and girls compared to boys. In 
addition, Ss performed better when animals were the 
relevant and foods the irrelevant stimuli than vice versa. 
The nature of the developmental increase in auditory 
recall of central vs incidental stimuli demonstrated in 
this task is discussed in terms of developmental trends in 
the visual modality. The sex differences and differences 
found for the animals vs foods condition are discussed 
with regard to differential short-term memory strategies. 
(19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11980. Hill, Kenneth T., et al. (U. Illinois, Children's 
Research. Center) Children's interpretation of adult 
nonreaction: A trial-by-trial self-report assessment and 
evidence for contrast effects in an observational 
context. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 17(3), 482-494.—Investigated 64 3rd 
graders’ interpretation of blank reaction (nonreaction) 
from 1 adult to another as a function of its pairing with 
positive or negative overt feedback. Each child watched 
through a 1-way mirror as an evaluating adult provided 
feedback to a 2nd adult who was performing on a 2- 
choice discrimination task. After 6 initial blank reaction 
trials, children observed 1 of 4 types of feedback 
combinations over’ 60 trials: (a) right feedback on some 
trials and blank reactions on others; (b) wrong feedback 
on some trials and blank reactions on others; (c) right, 
wrong, and nonreaction on different trials; or (d) 
nonreaction on all trials. There was little evidence that 
children consistently interpreted blank reaction as 
Meaning right independent of feedback combination. In 
contrast, in the Right-Blank and Wrong-Blank feedback 
combinations, children interpreted blank as meaning the 
Opposite of the overt feedback it was paired with on over 
E ee i ng 2: differences or test anxiety 

M Tet)—Journal abstract. 
Jm ee Kaess, Dale W. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland) The 
en Hs pont of shape constancy with photographed 
aah Journal of Behavioral Science, 1973, Vol. 1(5), 
Se pecs shape constancy with physically pres- 
Ka 6 photographed stimuli in 200 Ss in 5 age groups 
Eed yrs 8 mo to 19 yrs 2 mo. For both types of stimuli 
m mee improved with age. Performance was better 
“a ysically present than with photographed stimuli. 
other s are discussed in terms of different findings in 
cit ue ma possible reasons for the 
re explored—tI. Davis. 

An d Koenigsberg, Riki S. (George Washington U) 
br im uation of visual versus sensorimotor methods 
Kies E orientation discrimination of letter 
1973(De y preschool children. Child Development, 
ne ea Vol. 44(4), 764-769.—Previous researchers 
in Oe | that 4- and 5-yr-old Ss have great difficulty 
"ud minating orientation. Some studies, however, 
ee improved performance following brief 
total of Perec The present 2 experiments with a 
of diffi yr olds were conducted to pinpoint the 
GE iculty and to determine the best methods 
ns aby E Results indicate that demon- 
dun teach the relevance of orientation were 

Ty and sufficient to produce improved discrimi- 


Sources 
or imp, 
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nation; sensorimotor training contributed little addition- 
al benefit. The demonstrations featured a standard that 
could be rotated to illustrate relationships between forms 
differing in orientation.—Journal abstract. 

11983. Kopp, Claire B.; Sigman, Marian & Parmelee, 
Arthur H. (U. California, Los Angeles) Ordinality and 
sensory-motor series. Child Development, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 44(4), 821-823.—Used B. F. Green’s (1956) index of 
consistency to evaluate ordinality of 3 subtests of a 
sensorimotor series given to a longitudinal sample of 
infants at 9, 12, 15, 18, and 20 mo of age. Results show 
that scalability can be affected by the responses of 
infants at different developmental ages. 

11984. Larsen, Stephen C. & Hudson, Floyd G. (U. 
Texas, Austin) Oral kinesthetic sensitivity and the 
perception of speech. Child Development, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 44(4) 845-848.—Conducted 2 experiments to 
explore the relationship between auditory ability and 
oral form discrimination in 54 4-11 yr olds with varying 
degrees of development in speech and language. The 
groups studied included achieving and underachieving 
children in Grades 2-4 as well as selected deaf, blind, 
and normal children. Results lend support to the motor 
theory of speech perception, which posits that accurate 
interpretation of speech involves not only an adequate 
auditory system but also feedback from the speaker's 
own articulatory movements. Future studies should be 
conducted to further delineate the role of oral kinesthetic 
sensitivity and its relationship to speech perception. 
—Journal abstract. 

11985. Loughlin, Kathleen A. & Daehler, Marvin W. 
(U. Massachusetts, Amherst) The effects of distraction 
and added perceptual cues on the delayed reaction of 
very young children. Child Development, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
44(2), 384-388.—51 2-4 yr olds participated in a delayed 
reaction task in which, on half of the trials, Ss were 
allowed to remain facing the boxes during the delay and, 
on the other half, were turned away from the apparatus 
to interact with the E. Within each of these conditions, 
additional discriminative pictures were placed in front of 
the boxes on half of the trials and were absent on the 
remaining trials. Older Ss were able to locate the object 
with fewer errors, but distraction had no effect on 
performance at any age. The addition of discriminative 
pictures was helpful to Ss over 3, but had little effect on 
the recall of younger Ss. Visual and gestural activities 
during the delay were also recorded but occurred 
infrequently, supporting the viewpoint that very young 
children do not deliberately produce mediating activities 
to facilitate recall. Spontaneous verbal labeling of the 

ictures occurred much more frequently among Ss over 
3, although it may not have been performed deliberately 
to facilitate recall.—Journal abstract. 

11986. Mann, Leon. (Flinders U. South Australia, 
School of Social Sciences, Bedford Park) Differences 
between reflective and impulsive children in tempo and 
quality of decision making. Child Development, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 44(2), 274-279.—Tested the hypothesis 
that the dimension of reflection-impulsivity in problem 
solving is related to caution in decision making with 35 
6-yr-old and 28 8-yr-old Australian children. Conceptual 
tempo and quality of response were measured on à 
problem-solving task (Matching Familiar Figures Test) 
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and on a battery of decision-making tests (toy decision, 
W. Mischel’s test for delay of gratification, a goal-setting 
game, and a spelling decision). Consistent with the 
hypothesis, Ss classified as reflective took significantly 
longer than those classified as impulsive to decide 
between choice alternatives on 4 of the 7 latency 
measures. There were no substantial differences between 
reflective and impulsive Ss in the quality and content of 
decision making. Differences between 8-yr-old and 6-yr- 
old children on latency and quality of decision making 
were not significant. It is concluded that in grade school 
children the tendency to be reflective in problem solving 
also entails a disposition to take longer in making 
decisions.—Journal abstract. 

11987. Matczak, Anna. (U. Warsaw, Inst. of Psycholo- 
gy, Poland) Early individual differences in needs and 
their significance for the child’s development. Polish 
Psychological Bulletin, 1973, Vol. 4(2), 115-124.—Re- 
ports a longitudinal assessment of 15 infants’ (beginning 
at 8-9 mo of age) preferences for either cognitive 
(exploratory) or expressive activities. Activity prefer- 
ences were measured by selected formal features of the 
activity (time spent in the activity, degree of involve- 
ment, persistence, speed and frequency of engagement in 
the activity, and resistance to distraction). Developmen- 
tal achievements (cognitive, social, verbal, and locomo- 
tor development) were assessed at the end of the 6-mo 
study. Results support the hypothesis that psychological 
development in the child is related to functional 
(activity) needs. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11988. McCall, Robert B.; Hogarty, Pamela S.; 
Hamilton, Jayne S. & Vincent, John H. (Fels Research 
Inst, Yellow Springs, O.) Habituation rate and the 
infant's response to visual discrepancies. Child Develop- 
ment, 1973(Jun), Vol. 44(2), 280-287.—Repeatedly pres- 
ented a simple visual stimulus to 120 12-18-wk-old 
infants until visual fixation reached a habituation 
criterion. A discrepant stimulus followed that varied in 
its magnitude of discrepancy from the familiar standard. 
In contrast to the age effects observed for the rate of 
habituation (though they interacted with specific stimu- 
li), there were no age differences in the distribution of 
fixation times to the several magnitudes of discrepancy. 
Ss who habituated rapidly displayed an inverted-U curve 
of fixation as a function of discrepancy in accord with 
the discrepancy hypothesis, whereas slow habituators 

gave their maximum response to the largest discrepancy. 
(24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11989, McKaughan, Larry. (Alderson-Broaddus Coll.) 
Propositional self-control in children. Journal of Experi- 
mental Child Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 17(3), 519-538. 
—Examined the scope of D. E. Dulany’s 1968 theory of 
propositional control using 54 11%, 8%, and 4/4 yr olds. 
Significance of the reinforcer was manipulated orthogo- 
nally to value of the reinforcer. With a 6-attribute 
concept attainment task 4/, yr olds did not learn in either 
of 2 significant ways: a performance change over blocks, 

or the acquisition of a rule of reinforcement. Children of 
8% and 11% learned in both of the above senses. In 
addition, for the latter Ss the central equations of the 
theory held with strength and Ss’ intentions accounted 
for more variance in performance than did the experi- 
mental manipulations. In supplementary experiments 
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using a simplified task some 4/ yr olds learned. When 
only the 4/ yr olds who learned to a criterion were 
examined, the central equations of the theory were 
nearly as strong as for Ss at ages 8/ and 11/,, There was 
no evidence for learning without awareness at any age 
level.—Journal abstract. 

11990. Medin, Douglas L. (Rockefeller U., New York, 
N.Y.) Measuring and training dimensional preferences. 
Child Development, 1973(Jun), Vol. 44(2), 359-362.—Pre- 
sented 30 kindergarten children with 1 standard stimulus 
and pairs of comparison stimuli and asked them to judge 
which comparison stimulus was most like the standard. 
The stimuli could differ in size and brightness, and both 
free (preference) and forced trials were given. The Ist 
trial was always a forced trial. Ss showed strong 
dimensional preferences and frequently made errors on 
forced trials involving the nondominant dimension. 
These preferences could be almost perfectly predicted on 
the basis of the Ist forced trial, with 27 of the Ss 
responding primarily to the dimension involved on the 
initial trial.—Journal abstract. 

11991. Mitchell, Nancy B. & Pollack, Robert H. (U. 
Georgia) Block-design performance as a function of hue 
and race. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 17(3), 377-382.—Presented the block- 
design subtest of the Weschler Intelligence Scale for 
Children in 2 forms, the standard red/white and an 
alternative blue/yellow, to 2 groups of 4th- and 5th- 
grade children. 20 black and 20 white children performed 
the red/white task with no significant differences 
between their scores. Another 20 black and 20 white 
children performed the blue/yellow task showing a 
significant interracial difference. Within the group of 
black children there was also a significant difference 
between the red/white design scores and the blue/yellow 
design scores. It is proposed that genetically determined 
differences in the pigmentation of the fundus oculi 
account for these results. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11992. O'Leary, Susan G. (State U. New York, Stony 
Brook) Children's avoidance responses to three proba- 
bilities of threatened consequences. Journal of Experi- 
mental Child Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 17(3), 507-518. 
—24 kindergartners’ avoidance responses were condi- 
tioned and then extinguished in a laboratory analog of a 
social threat situation. Aversive events (story interrup- 
tions) were programmed to follow either 100% (group 
E100) of the signals (threats), 60% (group E60) of the 
signals, or 20% (group E20) of the signals during 
acquisition. Ss could avoid the signal and/or the aversive 
event by responding with lever presses above criterion 
level. Results indicate that groups E100 and E60 were 
generally not different from each other but avoided 
significantly more interruption and signals and rep 
ded at a higher rate than group E20. Groups E100 an 
E60 both shifted their responding from approximately 
equivalent probabilities of signal and interruption 
avoidance to relatively greater avoidance of interruption 
during acquisition, and then shifted back to equivalen 
probabilities of signal and interruption avoidance during 
extinction. Results are discussed in terms of the function 
of threats as discriminative stimuli—Journal SET 

11993. Odom, Penelope B. & Nesbitt, Nancy ii 
(George Peabody Coll. for Teachers) Some processes 
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children’s comprehension of linguistically and visually 
depicted relationships. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 173), 399-408.—Administer- 
ed a paired-associate task to 64 kindergartners and 64 
5th graders. In 4 conditions both linguistic and pictorial 
stimuli were presented simultaneously. In 1 condition, 
both a linguistic and pictorial relationship between 2 
objects was depicted; in a 2nd, only the linguistic aspect 
of the stimuli depicted a relationship; in the 3rd 
condition, only the picture was relational; and in the 4th, 
neither the sentences nor the pictures portrayed a 
relationship between the objects. Results indicate that a 
relationship in both modes facilitated recall more than 
the presentation of a relationship in only 1 mode. A 
relationship in either mode enhanced recall more than no 
relationship at all. There were general significant age and 
IQ effects. Results are interpreted as favoring a duo- 
system model, with both representation and comprehen- 
sion occurring within the context of relatively independ- 
ent systems. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11994. Oliver, Peter R. & Hoppe, Ronald A. (U. 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canada) Factors effecting 
nonreinforced imitation: The model as a source of 
information or social control. Journal of Experimental 
Child Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 17(3), 383-398.—Con- 
ducted 3 experiments with 208 kindergarten, 2nd-grade, 
and 4th-grade children which investigated whether 
modelling of unreinforced behavior exerts control over 
childrens’ behavior by providing information concerning 
other types of behavior more likely to be reinforced or by 
creating social demands for imitation. After learning that 
reinforcement was available, children observed an adult 
model emit a reinforced response or an unreinforced 
response and then remain to monitor the child’s 
subsequent behavior or leave the situation. Compared to 
à no-model control, all children except kindergarten girls 
emitted more reinforced responses after observing the 
model being reinforced. Only 2nd-grade children, how- 
ever, showed performance changes after observing the 
unreinforced model. 2nd-grade children also only perfor- 
med what they learned when the unreinforced model was 
Ri present. It is concluded that the unreinforced 
EE of the model serves not only as a source of 
2 rmation but also as a cue for unreinforced imitation. 
Q3 ref)—Journal abstract. 

e AN Rosner, Sue R. (U. Iowa) Effective list length 
ean arole transfer in first-graders’ multitrial free 
1 974 ournal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
findin un Vol. 17(3), 422-435.— Investigated previous 
Rit 5. which show that Ist graders’ multitrial free 
Baal re oe an effective list-length (ELL) effect: an 
fluctuat call gain followed by a constant output level that 
oat es in item content. The part-whole transfer 
fra RE was used in the present study with 80 Ist 
Whole-li GE ELL. The ELL effect occurred in 
ed earning regardless of whether the prior task 
MORE of relevant practice, irrelevant practice, or an 
Positive task. Relevant part-list learning resulted in 
Marginal transfer which declined from a high to a 

E level Over the course of whole-list learning. 
Strate analyses indicated a general deficit in the use of 

gies. A response-strength model is presented to 
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explain the ELL effect and the transfer results. (19 ref). 
—Journal abstract. 

11996. Ross, Hildy S. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) 
The influence of novelty and complexity on exploratory 
behavior in 12-month old infants. Journal of Experimen- 
tal Child Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 17(3), 436-451. 
—Investigated the influence of the novelty of the 
environment and the novelty and complexity of the 
objects (toys) it contained on the exploratory behavior of 
28 12-mo-old infants. Each infant was given a choice 
between novel and familiar toys located in 2 adjacent 
rooms (toy rooms). The novelty of the objects was 
manipulated by allowing the infants to play with 1 set of 
toys during a 5-min familiarization trial prior to the 
choice trial. The novelty of the environment was 
manipulated by allowing some infants to see, enter, and 
remain in the toy rooms during the familiarization trial. 
Finally, the complexity of the objects was manipulated 
by varying the number of familiar and novel toys; some 
Ss had 4 toys in each set (complex array) and some had 
only 1 (simple array). Results indicate that all 3 factors 
influenced the infants’ exploratory behavior. Ss first 
approached, and spent more time manipulating, the 
novel than the familiar toys; they spent more time in the 
toy rooms if they were novel and more time manipula- 
ting the complex array of toys than the simple array. (28 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

11997. Ruff, Holly A. & Birch, Herbert G. (Briarcliff 
Coll.) Infant visual fixation: The effect of concentricity, 
curvilinearity, and number of directions. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 17(3), 
460-473.—Attempted to define certain of the effective 
dimensions of visual stimulation in the infant's visual 
environment by analyzing the well-documented prefer- 
ence for the bullseye over a pattern of horizontal stripes. 
The stimuli were 10 black and white patterns, including 
the bullseye and the stripes, designed to vary along 3 
dimensions: concentricity, curvilinearity, and number of 
directions within the stimulus. The dependent measure 
was total fixation time corrected for position bias. 183- 
mo-old infants were tested 3 times each in order to 
present them with the 10 stimuli in all possible 
combinations with positions reversed. All 3 dimensions 
were effective in varying degrees. Results are discussed 
in terms of underlying mechanisms and the infant's 
ability to process information from a multidimensional 
stimulus. (33 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11998. Salzman, Leon. (Albert Einstein Coll. of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Sexual problems in adolescence. 
Contemporary Psychoanalysis, 1974(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 
189-207.—Considers that adolescent sexual problems 
may affect the adolescent's future if severe and not dealt 
with early and effectively. Premature ejaculation, impo- 
tence, and homosexuality are discussed. Premature 
ejaculation may have its beginnings in the initiation of 
sexual experience during adolescence. It usually is a 
simple problem and does not reflect deep sexual 
problems. However, because of extreme internal and 
external demands for superior performance, early failu- 
res may produce a persistent pattern of premature 
ejaculation. Adolescent inexperience and ineptness may 
result in impotence, but this may assume more severe 
forms if the adolescent has strong aversions, avoidance 
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reactions, or uneasiness in the presence of women or 
when impotence is related to obsessional tendencies. 
Homosexuality is an important problem in adolescence 
and should be treated in this period before patterns are 
fixed and rewards are too great.—M. J. Stanford. 

11999. Schwarz, J. Conrad; Strickland, Robert G. & 
Krolick, George. (U. Connecticut) Infant day care: 
Behavioral effects at preschool age. Developmental 
Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 10(4), 502-506.—Based on 8 
mo of observation in the same setting, 19 3-4 yr olds who 
had been in day care from infancy were compared on 9 
behavior traits (e.g., tolerance for frustration, cooperati- 
veness with adults, and success in problem-solving) with 
matched Ss who had had no day-care experience prior to 
the study. The infant day-care group was significantly 
more aggressive, motorically active, and less cooperative 
with adults. Consideration of these results in the light of 
other findings with the same and other samples suggests 
that early day-care experience may not adversely affect 
adjustment with peers but may slow acquisition of some 
adult cultural values. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12000. Sheridan, Mary D. What is normal distance 
vision at five to seven years? Developmental Medicine & 
Child Neurology, 1914(Apr), Vol. 16(2), 189-195.— Tested 
100 5-7-yr-old children with STYCAR material at 20 ft 
at eye level. Normal distance visual acuity was found to 
be 6/4.5 in each eye. It is suggested that visual acuity of 
6/9, even in only 1 eye, be regarded as suboptimal 
distance vision, requiring follow-ups or ophthalmological 
referral. (French, German & Spanish summaries) 

12001. Stott, Leland H. The psychology of human 
development. New York, N.Y.: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1974. xvi, 495 p.—Presents an introductory 
textbook for undergraduates on the history and princi- 
ples of developmental psychology. Topics include var- 
ious theoretical perspectives of human development; 
structural and functional development; motor, intellec- 
tual, and physical growth; genetics and reproduction; 
language, emotional, and personality development; and 
intergenerational influences on development. (29 p ref) 

12002. Strommen, Ellen A. (Michigan State U.) 
Verbal self-regulation in a children's game: Impulsive 

errors on “Simon says." Child Development, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 44(4), 849-853.—The game of “Simon Says” was 
played individually with a total of 166 children in 
preschool, kindergarten, Ist grade, and 3rd grade. Errors 
decreased significantly with grade. Ist graders made 
substantial numbers of errors indicating that “Simon 
Says” is more difficult than other tasks used to study 
children’s impulsive errors, and that estimates of ages at 
which children are able to inhibit impulsive responding 
depend on the demands of the task or situation. 3rd 
graders, Ist graders, and kindergarten girls improved 
with practice; kindergarten boys and preschoolers did 
not.—Journal abstract. 
12003. Sugimura, Takeshi & Fujita, Tadashi. (Nara U. 
of Education, Japan) [Effects of dimensional preference 
and verbalization upon discrimination learning in 


kindergarten children.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of 


Educational Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 20(1), 32-38. 
— Studied the effect of form preference and verbalization 
during trials on form and color discrimination. Ss were 


81 children (average age 4.5 yrs), classified as having 
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form preference. 4 groups were given discrimination 
tasks of 4 different combinations of relevant form and 
verbalized dimensions. Results of t-test showed no 
significant effect of dimensional preference and verbali- 
zation on discrimination learning (p < .02). Verbaliza- 
tion was effective only for the relevant dimension. 
(English summary) (18 ref)—S. Choe. 

12004. Van den Daele, Leland D. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N.J.) Natal influences and twin 
differences. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 124(1), 41-60.—Proposes a classification of natal 
influences, with a model of their operation. Natal 
influences affect maternal capacity, maternal load, and 
maternal efficiency. Since maternal load is increased in 
twin pregnancy, results of twin studies must be generaliz- 
ed with caution. The method of cotwin control is 
exemplified by examination of 16 sets of identical twins. 
Results of the intrapair analysis imply that current 
formulations of hereditary and environmental contribu- 
tions to phenotypic variation are inadequate to account 
for observed intrapair differences. 2 alternative though 
nonexclusive interpretations of intrapair variation are 
suggested. The Ist stresses the role of complex maternal- 
fetal-environmental interactions, and the 2nd, a “genetic 
indetermination” which derives, in part, from the 
information characteristics of the genome. (30 ref) 
—Author abstract. 

12005. Yuille, John C. & Catchpole, Michael J. (U. 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) The effects of 
delay and imagery training on the recall and recognition 
of object pairs. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1974(Jun) Vol. 17(3), 474-481.—Reports à further 
investigation of an imagery training procedure previous- 
ly developed by the authors in 1973. 1st graders given à 
brief training session in the use of an interacting 
imaginal mnemonic showed significantly higher perfor- 
mance than nontrained Ss on tests of immediate, 
delayed, and 2nd learning set memory. While both 
recognition and recall were equally affected by the 
procedure, with recognition showing its usual superiori- 
ty, the type of immediate memory test did not affect 
delayed recall. Findings support the preference of young 
children for visual coding.—Journal abstract. 
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12006. Alford, Geary S. & Rosenthal, Ted L. (U. 
Arizona) Process and products of modeling in observa- 
tional concept attainment. Child Development, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 44(4), 714-720.—Studied observation? g 
ly induced concept acquisition and generalization In 1 
2nd graders, using a clustering task never correctly 

rformed in baseline (or subsequently by untraine i 
controls). Presenting the terminal clusters withou! 
demonstrating the process of cluster formation pro Sr 
appreciable concept attainment, put less than did i 
modeling. Verbal coding that labeled the color En i 
object class of stimuli was no more effective than bate 
alluding to each stimulus dimension, but bot d 
combinations surpassed modeling with no verbal o 
a weak verbal code. A group trained by 4 Ser 
summary of the concept performed as well P ae 
stronger combinations of observation plus CO 


—Journal abstract. 
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12007. Aliotti, Nicholas C. (State U. New York, 
Albany) Note on validity and reliability of the Banna- 
tyne Visuo-spatial Memory Test. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 963-966.—Administ- 
ered the Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test, the Rutgers 
Drawing Test, the Memory-For-Designs Test, the Ban- 
natyne Visuo-Spatial Memory Test (BVSMT), and 
selected subtests from the Bannatyne Motor Proficiency 
Scale to 95 1st and 2nd graders. Test—retest, correlation, 
and validity data are presented for the BVSMT. Analysis 
of variance for the number of correct matches on the 
BVSMT indicated significant differences for grade level 
but not for sex. A varimax rotation of the correlation 
matrix resulted in a 3-factor solution identified by 
Visual-Motor Copy Performance, Visual Memory, and 
Finger Tapping.—Journal abstract. 

12008. Ault, Ruth L. (U. Utah) Problem-solving 
strategies of reflective, impulsive, fast-accurate, and 
slow-inaccurate children. Child Development, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 44(2), 259-266.—182 Ist-, 3rd-, and 5th-grade Ss 
classified as impulsive on the Matching Familiar Figures 
test asked questions in a 20-questions game indicative of 
less mature cognitive strategies than Ss classified as 
reflective and fast-accurate. Younger reflective Ss 
achieved scores on the 20-questions game equivalent to 
those of older impulsive Ss, indicating equivalence on 
this cognitive development measure. Ordering the array 
aided the production of constraint-seeking questions for 
Ist and 3rd graders, but not for 5th graders. Reflective 
and impulsive Ss were not differentially responsive to 
this manipulation, and no groups were aided by 
removing pictures from the array. Data suggest that Ss in 
the same grade seek equally efficient information and 
appear to respond appropriately to information acquired 
in the 20-questions game. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12009. Bramaud du Boucheron, Geneviéve. [Verbal 
learning in children.] (Fren) Monographies Françaises de 
Psychologie, 1972, No. 23, 138 p.—Investigated variables 
affecting verbal learning in 6-14 yr old children in a 
comprehensive series of experiments. It was found that, 
Using pictures of objects, actual objects, and words of 
objects with verbal recall, performance in terms of 
number correct, number of categories recalled, and 
number correct per category increased with age. Index of 
Organization increased with trial number for all age 
pups and all types of tasks, but there was no systematic 
SEE in organization from 6 to 14 yrs. Ss’ ability to 
s: aa y pictures of objects into categories increased with 
SE ut was largely independent of recall performance 
fi WE E explain developmental differences in recall. 
2 Red Organization strategy improved performance for 
cde. and was transferable to similar tasks in older 
without The respective roles of activation (learning 
ones UH through repetition) and organiza- 

E Iscussed in developmental perspective. (4 p ref) 


—$. 


c p Brown, Ann L. (U. Illinois, Children’s Resear- 
quantity i) Conservation of number and continuous 
evo In normal, bright, and retarded children. Child 
Zen, 1913(Jun), Vol, 44(2), 376-379.— Examined 
and jQ Q^ 9f chronological age (CA), mental age (MA), 
Quantit: G conservation of number and of continuous 
Y by comparing performance of 60 bright 
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(CA = 4 yrs; MA = 6 yrs), normal (CA and 
MA = 6 yrs), and retarded (CA = 8 yrs; MA = 6 
yrs) children. 2 additional groups of 20 Ss were 


used—normal children matched for CA with the bright 
children (CA and MA = 4 yrs) and normal children 
matched for CA with the retarded children (CA and 
MA = 8 yrs). MA was measured by the Stanford-Binet 
Intelligence Scale. Retarded Ss performed like normal Ss 
of the same MA but less well than their normal CA 
peers. However, bright children did not perform as 
efficiently as their normal MA peers but more like their 
normal CA peers. Experiential and intellectual factors 
appear to be involved in both the MA score itself and 
conservation performance.—Journal abstract. 

12011. Carli, R.; Canarecci, P. & Frare, M. (Sacred 
Heart Catholic U., Faculty of Medicine & Surgery, 
Rome, Italy) [Academic level, social class, and decision- 
al dynamics.] (Ital) Archivio di Psichologia, Neurologia e 
Psichiatria, 1973(Nov), Vol. 34(6), 541—570.—Evaluated 
120 grade school and middle school children from high 
and low social classes, for intellectual level and percep- 
tual field dependence-independence Both tests were 
modified and scored to fit into a detection theory 
framework. Results are interpreted in terms of their 
variability and the decisional strategies related to social 
class.—L. L'Abate. 

12012. Cole, Michael & Medin, Douglas. (Rockefeller 
U., New York, N.Y.) Comment on Gollin and Rosser. 
Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
17(3), 545-546.— Replies to E. S. Gollin and M. Bossers 
(see PA, Vol. 52:Issue 6) criticism of the author's 
discussion of mediational processes in children. It is 
suggested that Gollin and Rosser misunderstood the way 
in which the term "mediation" was used. The need to 
reject inferences about cognitive processes from what 
children do not do and the need for Age x Task 
experimental designs are discussed. 

12013. Craig, Grace J.; Love, Jean A. & Olim, Ellis G. 
(U. Massachusetts, Amherst) Perceptual judgments in 
Piaget's conservation-of-liquid problem. Child Develop- 
ment, 1973(Jun), Vol. 44(2), 372-375.—Used a level 
prediction task, in the context of Piaget's conservation of 
liquid problem, to analyze the regularities of "incompe- 
tence" in the nonconserving or noncompensating child. 
Study I with 60 4-6 yr olds indicates that (a) 4 yr olds 
and to a lesser extent, the 5 yr olds show a strong 
tendency to match the ratio of the standard container 
and (b) that 6 yr olds, despite a higher proportion of 
correct verbal conservation Judgments, were clearly less 
accurate in their predictions to the narrow container 
than were the 4- and 5-yr-old Ss. In Study 2, it was 
hypothesized that proportional judgments among 20 3-9 
to 4-7 yr olds would not be an artifact of the 
experimental procedure but would represent an early 
and fairly consistent form of perceptual judgment. 
Results confirm the findings of Study 1 in that, for all 20 
Ss, at least 4 of the 6 predictions were ratio predictions. It 
is suggested that the preoperational child centers on 
relative rather than on absolute height—L. Gorsey. 

12014. Denney, Nancy W. & Acito, Marlene A. (U. 
Kansas) Classification training in two- and three-year- 
old children. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 17(1), 37-48.—Assigned 21 2 and 30 3yr 
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olds who did not group a set of geometric stimuli 
according to complete similarity on a pretest to 3 
experimental conditions: (a) a modeling condition in 
which Ss observed the E group according to complete 
similarity while verbalizing his strategy, (b) a reinforcem- 
ent condition in which Ss were reinforced for sorting 
similar stimuli into boxes, and (c) a control condition. 
After the training sessions Ss were given 2 posttests—1 
with stimuli identical to those used during the training 
session and | with a different set of geometric stimuli. On 
the posttests significantly more similarity classifications 
were obtained in the modeling condition than in either 
the reinforcement or the control conditions, which did 
not differ. It is concluded that (a) 2 and 3 yr olds can 
learn to group according to similarity and (b) modeling 
with verbalization is an effective method of teaching 
children to classify according to similarity —Journal 
abstract. 

12015. DiSimoni, Frank G. (East Stroudsburg State 
Coll.) Influence of consonant environment on duration 
of vowels in the speech of three-, six-, and nine-year-old 
children. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 55(2), 362-363.—Results of an investiga- 
tion of the age at which children exhibit the presence or 
absence of consonant duration conditioning show that 
this learned aspect of speech is not present in 3-yr-old 
children. 

12016. Duncan, Barbara & Eliot, John. (U. Maryland, 
Inst. for Child Study) Some variables affecting chil- 
dren's spatial conservation. Child ` Development, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 44(4), 828-830.—Explored the possibili- 
ties of using J. R. Kershner’s (see PA, Vol 44:18354) 
spatial test model with 25 kindergartners. An attempt 
was also made to obtain correlations with other tas 
involving visual skills and dimensionality. Ss were tested 
on Kershner's model, 2 Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children performance tests, and 2 Piagetian tasks. 
Results validate Kershner’s work but do not support his 
claims that his test measures conservation or dimension- 
al concepts.—Journal abstract. 

12017. Edmonds, Ed M. (Augusta Coll.) Some 

developmental characteristics of schematic concept 
formation. Journal of Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 86(2), 
293-296.— Trained 240 6-12 yr old children in an oddity 
task, either with or without knowledge of results, to 
distinguish 67% redundant patterns representing a 
schema from 67% redundant patterns representing 
different schemata. Schematic concept formation (SCF) 
was found to occur before age 6 and to increase in 
efficiency until age 11 or 12. This ability did not depend 
on knowledge of results and was not related to 
traditional measures of intelligence. Recent research 
indicates that the SCF task holds promise as a process 
measure of learning ability.—Journal abstract. 

12018. Entwisle, Doris R. & Huggins, W. H. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) Iconic memory in children. Child Develop- 
ment, 1973(Jun), Vol. 442), 392-394.—Showed either 40 
black and white or colored slides of landscapes or 
cityscapes in rapid succession to 82 Ist graders. Later, 
these slides of unremarkable scenes, all unfamiliar to the 
children, were recognized with surprising accuracy after 
periods varying from 2¥, hrs to 1 wk. Colored slides with 
a short delay (24 hrs) led to significantly better 
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performance than either black and white slides with a 
short delay or colored slides with a 1-wk delay. Further 
Observations of 2nd graders suggest that children are 
considerably less proficient in recognizing verbal mater- 
ials describing the scenes depicted in the slides.—Journal 
abstract. 

12019. Friedman, Howard. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Psychology Service, Syracuse, N.Y.) Interrelation 
of two types of immediate memory in the aged. Journal 
of Psychology, 1974(Tul), Vol. 87(2), 177-181.—Studied 
the interrelationship of digit span and word span in 112 
17-81 yr old females. When the Ss were assigned to 
groups of 38 young, 39 middle-aged, and 35 old (mean 
ages — 25.6,232, and 73.3 yrs), the correlation between 
the 2 types of span was larger in the old than in the 
young, reflecting a predicted greater degree of homoge- 
neity of functioning. When spans were scored without 
consideration for exact order of recall, this finding no 
longer held, as was the case with a capacity decrement in 
digit span with the aged. This finding reflects the 
importance of the organizational factor in senescent 
memory ability.—Journal abstract. 

12020. Friedrich, Douglas. (Central Michigan U.) 
Developmental analysis of memory capacity and infor- 
mation-encoding strategy. Developmental Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 10(4), 559-563.—Conducted an investiga- 
tion of memory structures and processes to delineate 
descriptive memory trends in 80 7-, 10-, 14-, and 17-yr- 
old children. Dichotic auditory memory tasks Were 
administered within a repeated measures, partially 
counterbalanced design including age, sex, associative 
structures, and presentation rate variables. It was 
hypothesized that through childhood and adolescence, 
there are significant changes in the strategy of recall and 
in short-term store capacity. Results support the hypoth- 
eses in that the youngest Ss used optimal strategies less 
frequently and less efficient strategies more frequently 
than older Ss, and because the 7- and 10-yr-old Ss were 
less accurate in recall than the adolescents regardless of 
strategy use. Age differences are discussed in relation to 
structure-process memory models.—Journal abstract. ` 

12021. Gaddini, Renata. (U. Rome, Pediatrics, Clinic, 
Center of Mental Hygiene, Italy) [Symbol formation and 
the maturation process.] (Ital) Archivio di Psicologia, 
Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1973(Sep), Vol. 34(5), 461-480. 
—In the absence of human beings some children rely on 
objects to decrease the threat of falling asleep. One group 
of rural children and 2 groups of urban children (Italian 
and foreigners) showed clear differences in this process, 
suggesting its importance in symbol formations an 
fantasy.—L. L'Abate. TU, 

12022. Gollin, Eugene S. & Rosser, Marcia. e k 
Colorado) On mediation. Journal of Experimental Chi 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 17(3), 539-544. —Critio tT 
the mediation-nonmediation dichotomy proposed by P 
H. Kendler and T. S. Kendler in 1962 and subscribed n 
M. Cole and D. Medin (see PA, Vol 50:10977). H i 
proposed that the appropriate question for researc: 
how children mediate, not when they mediate. lect 

12023. Gollob, Harry F. (U. Denver) The sublet” 
verb-object approach to social cognition. Psychologe, 
Review, 1974(Jul), Vol. 81(4), 286-321.—Suggests US 
the subject-verb-object (SVO) approach to social cogn 
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tion provides a method of conceptualizing several social 
cognition problems within the framework of item sets 
which contain 8 SVO sentences (e.g., “The kind man 
avoided the intelligent swindler.” “Conservative voters 
enjoy golf.”). The 8 sentences in each item set are formed 
by using all possible combinations of 2 sentence subjects, 
2 verbs, and 2 objects. The SVO model defines 7 
cognitive biases, and hypothesizes that these 7 biases are 
combined linearly to yield a judgment. Plausible a priori 
restrictions often can be imposed on the weights in such 
a way that when the rank order of importance of the 3 
most important biases is specified, the linear model 
implies a complete ranking of the 8 sentences in an item 
set, The model has been useful both in describing and in 
making predictions about data concerning social inferen- 
ce, attitude change, and the learning of social structures. 
(32 ref} Journal abstract. 

12024. Hagen, John W. & Kail, Robert V. (U. 
Michigan) Facilitation and distraction in short-term 
memory. Child Development, 1973(Dec), Vol. 44(4), 
831-836.—Studied children's short-term memory under 
2 experimental conditions. In 1 condition recall was 
expected to be facilitated due to the provision of a study 
period; in the other condition a distracting task was 
imposed that was expected to interfere with recall. 40 Ss 
at each of 2 age levels, 7 and 11 yrs, were tested in a 
serial-position recall task in a control as well as in 1 of 
the experimental conditions. Overall, recall was higher at 
the older than at the younger age level. In the facilitation 
condition, recall improved for the older children only, 
especially at the primacy positions. In the distraction 
condition, recall declined and performance for the older 
age level did not differ from that of the younger. Results 
are discussed in relation to the development of rehearsal 
Strategies —Journal abstract. 

12025. Harris, Dale B. & Pinder, Glenn D. (Pennsyl- 
vania State U.) The Goodenough-Harris Drawing Test as 
a measure of intellectual maturity of youths 12-17 
years: United States. Vital & Health Statistics, Series 11, 
1974(May), No. 138, 46 p.—Administered a modification 
of the Goodenough-Harris Drawing Test of intellectual 
maturity to a representative sample of 6,768 12-17 yr old 
noninstitutionalized students. Each S was asked to draw 
i person,” followed by a drawing of “yourself.” 

rawings were then scored with the appropriate Goode- 
Nough-Harris Man and Woman scales. The great 
E of males elected to draw a male person; à 
omewhat smaller majority of females drew a female 
Dn Scores derived from the drawings increased with 
aa leveling off at 16 or 17 yrs. There was a substantial 
orrelation between person and self scores, which was 
SN maintained in the upper ages where the test 
(ate ee reaching ceiling. According to scoring 
em E: s, males and females earn similar scores on the 
the ERR but females substantially excel in drawing 
n e figure. Norms derived from the present 
e fleet all below Harris’ published norms and probably 
stan, d conservative application of the scoring 
Um sae special conditions of individual examina- 
M time constraint, and differences in obtaining a 
e representative of the nation’s young people. 

5 are supplied based on the sample examined and 
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the conditions of testing in the Health Examination 
Survey. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12026. Kashiwagi, Keiko. (Tokyo Women's Christian 
Coll., Japan) [A factor analytic study of the cognitive 
development of the sex role in adolescence.] (Japn) 
Japanese Journal of Educational Psychology, 1972(Mar), 
Vol. 20(1), 48-59.—Performed a factor analysis of data 
from a 1967 study in which a questionnaire was 
administered to a random sample of 150 high school and 
college students. Factors identified were Intelligence and 
Activity for men, and Submissiveness with Elegance for 
women. Comparison of factor scores showed the largest 
difference in the factor of Activity, and the smallest 
difference in the factor of Submissiveness with Elegance. 
Significant developmental changes of the cognitive 
structure were found in Intelligence: older boys made a 
clear discrimination between different sex roles. Girls 
showed ambiguity in the factor of Submissiveness with 
Elegance, and seemed to resist conventional views of 
submissive feminine roles. (English summary)—S. Choe. 

12027. Kershner, John R. (Ontario Inst. for Studies in 
Education, Toronto, Canada) Relationship of motor 
development to visual-spatial cognitive growth. Journal 
of Special Education, 1974(Spr), Vol. 8(1), 91-102. 
—Compared 8 congenital upper-limb bilateral amputees 
with 8 physically normal children of similar intelligence 
on the ability to conserve multiple spatial relations. 
Bilateral amputee children were poorer in complex 
visual-spatial ability and their performance was charac- 
terized by perceptual dominance, inability to decenter, 
and irreversibility—all of which are preoperational traits. 
Severely impaired amputee children performed more 

rly than amputees whose impairment was moderate. 
Results are interpreted as supporting the cognitive- 
developmental position on the importance of develop- 
mental motor activities to cognitive growth. (29 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12028. Kokubun, Osamu. (Niigata U., Faculty of 
Education, Japan) The subjective organization in free 
recall learning by school children. Tohoku Psychologica 
Folia, 1973, Vol. 32(1-4), 12-16.—Examined develop- 
mental changes in subjective organization (SO) in 
multitrial free-recall learning with a total of 115 
schoolchildren at 3 age levels (mean = 8, 11, and 14 
yrs). Both measures of recall performance (P) and SO 
increased over the course of 16 trials, and these increases 
were larger for the 14-yr-old Ss. Concerning the 
relationship between SO and P, it was considered that 
SO might be 1 of the factors contributing to the 
integrative function of recall, and the degree of its 
contribution might be different at different age levels. 
—Journal abstract. 

12029. Lamb, M. E. (Johns Hopkins U.) The effects 
of maternal deprivation on the development of the 
concepts of object and person. Journal of Behavioral 
Science, 1973, Vol. 1(5), 355-364.—Attempted to deter- 
mine the extent to which the cognitive development 
pattern of 5 maternally deprived (institutionalized) 
infants differed from the development of 6 home-reared, 
securely attached infants. The average age of both 
groups was 10/4 mo. A significant difference was found 
in that the home-reared Ss displayed a positive horizon- 
tal décalage in respect of the person and object concepts 
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(i.e., there was a more rapid development of the person 
permanence concept, as suggested by Piaget), whereas 
the institutionally raised Ss exhibited a negative horizon- 
tal décalage, reflecting a pre-eminence of the object 
concept. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12030. Lemerise, Tamara & Pinard, Adrien. [Learning 
of the concept of number by a method based on the 
Piagetian model of the fusion of classes and of 
relations.) (Fren) Canadian Journal of Behavioural 
Science, 1974(Apr), Vol. 6(2), 143-153.— Constructed a 
series of "operational exercises" to train children on the 
concept of number. In an experiment with a total of 20 
6-1 yr olds, classified as preoperational by a pretest that 
inclüded 2 experiments on number, the series was given 
to 3 groups. In accordance with Piaget’s theoretical 
model on the construction of number, the exercises were 
based on the generalization of class similarities (Group 
1), the generalization of relational differences (Group 2), 
or on both alternately (Group 3). To measure the effect 
of the learning exercises, the 2 number experiments were 
readministered in 2 successive posttests with a 1-mo 
interval. It was found that (a) the performance of all 3 
experimental groups was significantly higher than that of 
the control group; (b) the 2 groups that received only 1 

type of exercise (just class or relation) did not differ from 
each other; and (c) the group subjected to the 2 kinds of 
exercises was significantly better on the 2nd posttest, 
although the same as the previous 2 groups on the Ist 
posttest. The discussion of results focuses on the 
differential progress of each group and on the child’s 
construction of number. (18 ref)—English summary. 

12031. Lurgat, Liliane. [Reproduction of a 
hypocycloid with three cusps.] (Fren) Revue de Psycholo- 
gie Appliquée, 1973, Vol. 23(4), 219-226.—Describes a 
hypocycloid, a plane geometric figure having 3 cusps at 
points where the figure would touch a fixed circle, and 
reports difficulties among 4-6 yr old children in 
reproducing this figure.—K. J. Hartman. 

12032. Maratsos, Michael P. (U. Minnesota) De- 

crease in the understanding of the word "bie" in 
preschool children. Child Development, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
44(4), 747-752.—Describes 4 experiments in which a 
total of 60 3-5 yr olds were shown pairs of stimuli in 
which the larger stimulus was either shorter than the 
smaller stimulus or of equal height. Ss were asked to 
judge which stimulus was the "big one." 3-yr-olds 
answered with above-chance accuracy; most Ss over 4—5 
yrs seemed to define the word "big" as meaning tallness, 
though further experimentation showed that they did not 
have conceptual problems with bigness per se. The 
outcome is discussed in relation to recent findings in 
conceptual and semantic  development.—Journal 
abstract. 

12033. Margolis, Harold J. (California State U., Los 
Angeles) Associative inhibition: An encoding task 
measuring associative interference (proactive type) 
during learning. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 863-866.— Developed 2 forms of a novel 
paper-and-pencil encoding task to measure proactive 
inhibition during learning when given to children and 
adolescents. The 2 forms of the encoding task were 
administered individually to 63 7-17 yr olds referred for 
psychological services in 1 school district. Results 
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indicate that proactive inhibitory processes were present 
throughout learning and suggest that this encoding task 
could substitute, in special cases, for the classical verbal 
presentation of paired-associate materials that typically 
require individual administration —Journal abstract. 

12034. Markman, Ellen. (U. Illinois) The facilitation 
of part-whole comparisons by use of the collective noun 
“family.” Child Development, 1973(Dec), Vol. 44(4), 
837-840.—Previous investigators have suggested. various 
perceptual and linguistic factors that might contribute to 
the difficulty of the Piagetian class-inclusion question. It 
was suggested in the present study that the acceptability 
of the superordinate name as a label for the subordinate 
classes might also contribute to the difficulty of the class- 
inclusion question. This hypothesis was tested by asking 
40 Ist graders to make part-whole comparisons with 
pictures of "families" as stimuli. Families were used as 
stimuli because the subparts of the family (parents and 
children) cannot be labeled "family." Results indicate 
that it is easier to make part-whole comparisons for the 
family relation than for the class-inclusion relation. 
—Journal abstract. 

12035. Musumeci, Marilyn & Misiak, Henryk. (For- 
dham U.) Circadian variation of critical flicker frequen- 
cy among children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 751-754.—Investigated circadian 
changes in critical flicker frequency (CFF) thresholds of 
28 6-10 yr olds. Binocular thresholds were obtained by 
the method of limits in 5 sessions from 9 am to 9 pm, 
spaced 3 hrs apart. A diurnal effect was found—a rise 
and a decline in CFF values with a peak at 12 pm. An 
additional rise in CFF was noted at 6 pm, but this trend 
was not significant. It is concluded that CFF fluctuates 
with time of day and that these fluctuations should be 
explored in relation to other physiological and psycholo- 
gical functions subject to circadian effects.—Journal 
abstract. 

12036. Nelson, Katherine. (Yale U.) Concept, word, 
and sentence: Interrelations in acquisition and develop- 
ment. Psychological Review, 1974(Jul, Vol. 81(4), 
267-285.—Proposes a conceptual model to account for 
the child's initial translation of meanings into words. The 
model is discussed in terms of the characteristics of wor d 
acquisition and of the relation between Ist words and Ist 
sentences. While concept formation theory, semantic 
feature theory, and Piagetian theory are each alone 
inadequate to account for this process, each makes à 
necessary contribution to an adequate solution. The 
resulting model rests on the assumption that the young 
child translates the dynamic functional relations of 
objects into conceptual “core” meanings to whic 
identificational features of concept instances are atta- 
ched. It differentiates between the meaning of a concept 
and its referents and relates these to concept generation 
and concept identification, respectively. Some wider 
implications of the model for acquiring concepts ar 
general semantic categories and for constructing Se 
tences are briefly considered. (51 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12037. Offenbach, Stuart I. (Purdue U.) A develop: 
mental study of hypothesis testing and cue selee 
strategies. Developmental Psychology, 1974(Jul), ES 
10(4), 484-490.— Previous investigators who have ev: S 
ted M. Levine’s hypothesis testing model of learning 
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have employed blank-trial probes in order to determine 
which hypothesis was sampled on specific trials. A 
method of determining which hypothesis was sampled 
that did not require blank trials was administered to 
children in Grades 1, 3, and 5, undergraduates, and old 
adults (mean age = 75 years). A 2-choice, multidimen- 
sional discrimination task was presented in which the Ss 
first chose the stimulus thought to be correct and then 

inted to a single cue in a complete set of decomposed 
cues from the learning task. Results are in accord with 
other studies of hypothesis testing in that developmental 
differences were observed. Younger and older children 
differed in the cue selection strategies used during 
learning. Undergraduates used very efficient strategies 
that often led to learning, while the old adults were quite 
inconsistent and often failed to recognize when they had 
selected the correct reinforced cue.—Journal abstract. 

12038. Osherson, Daniel N. (Stanford U.) Logical 
abilities in children: Il. Logical inference: Underlying 
operations. Potomac, Md.: Lawrence Erlbaum, 1974. x, 
178 p.—Presents a process model for the solution of 
certain syllogistic reasoning problems. Testable predic- 
tions of the model are considered to be easily derived, 
and the included experimental evidence supports the 
model's description of the real-time mental steps media- 
ting these logical abilities. (5 p ref) 

12039. Overton, Willis F. & Jackson, Joseph P. 
(Temple U.) The representation of imagined objects in 
action sequences: A developmental study. Child Devel- 
opment, 1973(Jun), Vol. 44(2), 309-314.—Asked 144 3-, 
^-, 6-, and 8-yr-old children to pretend they were using 
various common objects in action sequences appropriate 
to the objects. Results support the predictions that young 
children would have difficulty performing the actions; 
that somewhat older children would perform the actions 
but their gestural representations of the objects would 
entail the use of a body part as the object; and finally, 
that older children would represent objects symbolically. 
In addition, results indicate action sequences directed 
toward the self were symbolically mediated earlier than 
Sequences directed toward the external world.—Journal 
abstract. 

12040. Paul, K. & Dittrichova, J. (Inst. for Care of 
Mother & Child, Prague, Czechoslovakia) Development 
of quiet sleep in infancy. Physiologia Bohemoslovaca, 
1974, Vol. 23(1), 11-18.—Examined the development of 
TA sleep in 10 healthy infants during their Ist 6 mo of 
p 5 m Were examined regularly at intervals of 2-4 wks, 

nd EEG, respiration parameters, electrooculogram, and 
mental muscle electromyogram were recorded. In the 
Youngest Ss the duration of the signs characteristic for 
du sleep differed in individual parameters. These 
BE diminished during the investigation period, 
GEN ration of quiet sleep increased. With advancing 
S i = nee sleep respiratory rate fell. In the EEG a 
increas ee: frequencies was observed, together with 
e GEN voltage. The relationship of these changes to 
Q9 ion of the central nervous system is discussed. 

I). Journal abstract. 

da) [is l. Pinard, Adrien. (U. Montreal, Quebec, Cana- 
ire ning on the conservation of liquid quantities 
(Span) Rwandese and French-Canadian children.] 
Revista de Psicologia General y Aplicada, 
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1974(Jan), Vol. 29(126), 15-29.—3 groups of 16 children 
(rural-school Rwandese, rural-unschooled Rwe «dese, 
and urban-school French-Canadians), classified as preo- 
perational on the basis of pretests, were trained on the 
conservation of liquid quantities. The 3 groups were 
higher on posttests than control Ss. The 3 groups did not 
differ in global scores. Different types of justifications 
were given by Ss for their answers. (French & English 
summaries)—W. B. Haslam. 

12042. Pishkin, Vladimir & Rasmussen, Elizabeth A. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Oklahoma City, O.) 
Attention and memory cues in concept learning as a 
function of task complexity and age. Memory & 
Cognition, 1974(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 349-352.—Investigated 
the effects of attention and memory cues on concept 
learning performance by 180 male preschool through 9th 
grade pupils as a function of task complexity and grade 
level of Ss. It was found that (a) attention and memory 
cues were closely interrelated in their effects upon 
performance with both significantly improving perfor- 
mance at all but the lowest levels of complexity; (b) both 
types of cues considerably lessened the effect of stimulus 
complexity upon performance; and (c) the attention cue 
elicited the best performance from Ss in the Ist-9th 
grades, while the memory cue elicited the best perfor- 
mance from 4-yr-old and kindergarten Ss. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12043. Quarishi, Akhtar S. (North Dakota State U., 
Coll. of Home Economics) Spontaneous cognitive 
activities in early infancy in the presence and absence 
of mother. Pakistan Journal of Psychology, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 6(3-4), 25-35.—Conducted observations in the 
homes of 18 infants 8-11 mo old—the age during which 
attachment to the mother is expected to be at its 
peak—to test the hypothesis that short-term separations 
from the mother would disrupt cognitive development in 
infants. Cognitive activities sampled were exploration- 
s—visual, tactual, oral, gestural, etc.—of one or several 
toys and other objects. Each infant was observed 4 times 
in 1 week, 2 hrs in the presence and 2 hrs in the absence 
of the mother. Infants’ behavior with and without 
mother showed no differences in any category of 
cognition used, indicating that cognitive activity was not 
sensitive to the mother's presence. (23 ref)—M. Akhtar. 

12044. Ramey, Craig T.; Campbell, Frances A. & 
Nicholson, Janet E. (Frank Porter Graham Child 
Development Center, Chapel Hill, N.C.) The predictive 
power of the Bailey Scales of Infant Development and 
the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test in a relatively 
constant environment. Child Development, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 44(4), 790-795.—24 children who were enrolled in a 
day-care center were followed longitudinally until they 
were 36 mo of age. The Bayley Scales of Infant 
Development, the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, and 
the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA) were 
administered at periodic intervals. Results indicate that 
the Bayley Mental Development index became more 
predictive over time, whereas the Bayley Psychomotor 
Development index became progressively less predictive. 
Results were obtained both for Stanford-Binet perfor- 
mance and for the ITPA. Generally, predictions were 
much higher than those previously reported and are 
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interpreted with reference to a relatively constant 
environment hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 

12045. Rollins, Howard & Castle, Kathryn. (Emory U.) 

Dimensional preference, pretraining, and attention in 
children's concept identification. Child Development, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 44(2), 363-366.—Assessed the abilities of 
72 preschool children to label and discriminate cues 
along both preferred and nonpreferred dimensions. 48 of 
the Ss were pretrained with a matching task; 24 on their 
preferred dimension and 24 on their nonpreferred 
dimension. All Ss then participated in a concept-identifi- 
cation task with either the preferred or nonpreferred 
dimension relevant. Performance on the dimension- 
preference task predicted rate of acquisition in the 
concept-identification task even when the cues on each 
dimension were easily discriminated and labeled. Fur- 
ther pretraining on the nonpreferred dimension elimina- 
ted the preference effect. Results provide a more precise 
attentional interpretation of both preference and pre- 
training effects.—Journal abstract. 

12046. Rose, Susan A. (Albert Einstein Coll. of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Acquiescence and conservation. 
Child Development, 1973(Dec), Vol. 44(4), 811-814. 
—Tested conservation of number in a situation that 
required the child to give a single yes or no response to 
each problem. Ss were 40 3-6 yr olds. It is assumed that, 
by including problems of both equality and inequality, 
response sets are readily detected and justifications 
become unnecessary. In addition, using both kinds of 
items guards against the spurious success sometimes 
found when a limited range of problems is used. Results 
indicate that 3- and 4-yr-olds tended to adopt an 
acquiescence response set. When 5- and 6-yr-olds erred, 
however, it was because they systematically judged 
number in terms of relative length. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

12047. Saarni, Carolyn I. (New York U.) Piagetian 

operations and field independence as factors in chil- 
dren's problem-solving performance. Child Development, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 44(2), 338-345.—Administered 2 formal 
operational tasks and the rod-and-frame test to 64 
middle-class young adolescents (mean age — 13 yrs 1 
mo), evenly divided according to sex and grade. Their 
performance on 2 complex, multistep problems was 
evaluated according to level of field independence nested 
within level of cognitive development as measured by the 
Piagetian specific gravity and chemical combination 
tasks. Results indicate that Piagetian developmental level 
significantly predicted problem-solving performance, 
whereas level of field independence did not appear to 
clarify individual differences in a meaningful way. 
Significant sex differences were found on the rod-and- 
frame test but not on the formal operational tasks. (22 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

12048. Scholnick, Ellin K & Adams, Marilyn J. (U. 
Maryland) Relationships between language and cogni- 
tive skills: Passive-voice comprenension, backward 
repetition, and matrix permutation. Child Development, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 44(4), 741—746.—Explored semantic and 
cognitive factors governing passive-voice comprehension 
in a total of 96 kindergartners, Ist graders, and 2nd 
graders. Ss identified the object referred to by nonsense- 
syllable actors and recipients in passive sentences and 
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reversed active sentences and a classification matrix, 
Comprehension of passives did not require reversal to an 
active form since Ss who understood passive sentences 
did not necessarily pass the language and matrix reversal 
tasks. Level of comprehension of passives, but not 
backward repetition, was affected by actor content. 
However, there were significant intercorrelations among 
the tasks, and therefore some overlaps in linguistic and 
cognitive performance. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12049. Schultz, Thomas R. & Pilon, Robert. (McGill 
U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Development of the 
ability to detect linguistic ambiguity. Child Development, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 44(4), 728-733.—Assessed the ability of 
4 groups of 28 6-, 9-, 12-, and 15-yr-olds to detect various 

s of linguistic ambiguity. Results suggest that the 
ability to detect linguistic ambiguity develops at different 
rates depending on the type of ambiguity. The ability to 
detect phonological ambiguity appeared first, with the 
largest improvement occurring between 6 and 9 yrs. The 
2nd ability to appear was the detection of lexical 
ambiguity, which exhibited a linear increase with age. 
Detection of surface- and deep-structure ambiguities did 
not occur until age 12 yrs. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12050. Sheppard, John L. (U. Newcastle, New South 
Wales, Australia) Conservation of part and whole in the 
acquisition of class inclusion. Child Development, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 44(2), 380-383.—Developed a training 
program for class inclusion using an identity transforma- 
tion and a transformation of addition. From a sample of 
104 6 yr olds an experimental group and control group of 
21 Ss each were selected. A 10-item test of class inclusion 
was given in a pretest-posttest design to assess concept 
changes brought about by training. The experimental 
group improved significantly while the control group did 
not change. Support for the operation of internal factors 
in cognitive development was provided by an obtained 
increase from Ist to 2nd posttest scores. 2 conservations 
are considered to be involved—conservation of the 
whole and of the part.—Journal abstract. 

12051. Siegler, Robert S. & Liebert, Robert M. (State 
U. New York, Stony Brook) Effects of contiguity, 
regularity, and age on children's causal inferences. 
Developmental Psychology, 1974(Sul), Vol. 10(4), 574-579. 
—Investigated the effects of contiguity and regularity on 
the causal inferences of 96 5- and 6-yr-old and 8- and 9- 
yr-old children, using a discrimination task whose 
novelty precluded any reliance on previously gathered 
information; responses were thus solely a product of the 
children's firsthand evaluation of the data. Contiguity 
affected the causal statements of those in each age group, 
while regularity influenced the statements of the ge 
but not the younger children. Results are basically 
consistent with Piagetian theory, although several other 
explanations are viable —Journal abstract. 1 

12052. Silverman, Irwin W. & Geiringer, Eva. (Bow 
ing Green State U.) Dyadic interaction and conservation 
induction: A test of Piaget’s equilibration model. d 
Development, 1973(Dec), Vol. 44(4), 815-820.—Pretest 

Ist graders on length, number, substance, and weigh! 
tests of conservation. Ss classifed as conservers an 

nonconservers (n — 23)on the length test were aie 
to groups consisting of 1 S from each of these ar 
The groups’ task was to decide upon a joint answel 
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each of 2 length problems used in the pretest. A greater 
than chance percentage of conservers prevailed over 
nonconservers during the interaction. One month later, 
these Ss plus controls were retested. Results reveal that 
nonconservers who had yielded to conservers made 
significant gains on all 4 conservation tests as measured 
against their own pretest performance and that of the 
controls. No significant pre-posttest differences occurred 
in nonconservers who had not yielded. Conservers 
manifested comparable changes in performance whether 
or not they had yielded. Results are interpreted as 
consistent with Piaget’s equilibration model.—Journal 
abstract. 

12053. Solso, Robert L.; Mueller, John H.; Pesce, 
Rosario C. & Weiss, George. (Loyola U., Chicago) 
Children’s paired-associate learning: Response and 
associative learning as a function of similarity. Bulletin 
of the Psychonomic Society, 1974(May), Vol. 3(5-A), 
327-329.—Studied the response-learning and associa- 
tive-hookup stages of paired-associate learning in 60 3rd 
graders as a function of intralist conceptual similarity. 
Response learning, as measured by response recall, was 
facilitated by the presence of similar items, while the 
associative stage, as measured by a matching test, was 
somewhat impeded by the use of category instances. 
Results are similar to those for young adults’ learning 
and indicate the utility of the stage-analysis model in the 
study of paired-associate learning by children.—Journal 
abstract. 

12054. Stanes, Daryl. (Macquarie U., School of 
Behavioral Sciences, North Ryde, Australia) Analytic 
responses to Conceptual Style Test as a function of 
instructions. Child Development, 1973(Jun), Vol. 44(2), 
389-391.—Reports that omitting the words "are alike" or 
Bo together" from the instructions of the Conceptual 
Style Test by Kagan et al decreased or increased, 
respectively, the number of analytic responses offered by 
60 Australian Ist graders. It is suggested that the 
Presence of alternative frames of reference in the 
instructions, together with scoring only the child’s Ist 
response to each item, may produce inconsistent results, 
as evidenced by reported sex differences on the test. 
—Journal abstract. 
oe Strauss, Sidney & Rimalt, Ilana. (Tel Aviv Ws 
al Of Education, Israel) Effects of organizational 
` equilibrium training on structural elaboration. Devel- 
Bu Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 10(4), 526—533. 
TRA Ze old children who displayed pretest 
tion ral Profiles of varying levels of structural elabora- 
ee in a training condition, based on the 

E E disequilibrium model that predicts that 
partial py alternating application of different 
SE Se Should lead to cognitive advance. 
el ieee Show that (a) training was more effective within 
those on concepts for Ss with structural mix than for 
nimbe ° had no measured structural mix; (b) the 
increased. Ss acquiring an ontogenetically later concept 
elaborati as a function of increasing pretest structural 
structural ` of Ontogenetically earlier concepts; (c) 
impeded application disruption for earlier concepts 
ion of en of later concepts; and (d) acquisi- 
*r developing concepts influenced structural 
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elaboration of earlier developing concepts. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12056. Vietze, Peter; Foster, Martha & Friedman, 
Steven. (George Peabody Coll. for Teachers) Response 
differentiation under sensory reinforcement in two- 
month-old infants. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 845-846.—Reports that infants as 
young as 8 wks are capable of showing clear differentia- 
tion of directional head-turns for visual reinforcement. 

12057. Watanabe, Kazuyoshi; Iwase, Katsuhiko & 
Hara, Kimiko. (Central Hosp., Aichi Prefecture Colony, 
Japan) Development of slow-wave sleep in low-bir- 
thweight infants. Developmental Medicine & Child 
Neurology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 16(1), 23-31. 

12058. Wetstone, Harriet S. & Friedlander, Bernard Z. 
(U. Hartford) The effect of word order on young 
children's responses to simple questions and com- 
mands. Child Development, 1973(Dec), Vol. 44(4), 
734-140.— Presented 20 2-3 yr old children with simple 
questions and commands in the context of an at-home 
play situation. The questions and commands were 
spoken in varying degrees of word-order distortion to 
evaluate the communicative effectiveness of word order 
in the Ss' comprehension of meaning. The majority of 
the nonfluent Ss responded appropriately to both normal 
and scrambled sentences. Only the fluent Ss' response 
Scores were significantly lower to scrambled sentences 
than to normal. Data suggest that the receptive language 
processing of young, nonfluent children is focused on 
familiar semantic elements rather than on syntactic 
framework. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12059. Wheeler, Richard J. & Dusek, Jerome B. 
(Syracuse U.) The effects of attentional and cognitive 
factors on children's incidental learning. Child Develop- 
ment, 1973(Jun), Vol. 44(2), 253-258.— Tested 24 boys 
and 24 girls at each of 3 grade levels (kindergarten, 3rd 
and 5th) in an incidental-learning paradigm. For ⁄ the 
Ss, the central and incidental stimuli, line drawings of 
familiar animals and household objects, were spatially 
separated on the 8 stimulus cards; for the other Ss, the 
stimuli were contiguous. Half the Ss were instructed to 
label the central stimuli as the cards were exposed while 
the other Ss were not. Central learning increased with 
grade level but incidental learning remained constant. 
Spatial separation of central and incidental stimuli had 
no effect on central learning but had a decremental 
effect on incidental learning. Labeling of central stimuli 
had a facilitative effect on central learning and a 
detrimental effect on incidental learning. It is suggested 
that both spatial separation of stimuli and verbal 
labeling have attention-focusing effects but labeling aids 
encoding of the material as well. Results are discussed in 
terms of U. Neisser's theory of the development of 
selective attention.—Journal abstract. 

12060. Willis, Diane J. & Pishkin, Vladimir. (U. 
Oklahoma, Medical School) Perceptual-motor perfor- 
mance on the Vane and Bender tests as related to two 
socio-economic classes and ages. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 883-890. —Administ- 
ered the Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test, the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test, and the Vane Kindergarten 
Test to 60 middle-class and 60 lower-class white 
kindergartners and 1st and 2nd graders. Results confirm 
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that perceptual and linguistic differences exist between 
middle-class and lower-class children, favoring middle- 
class children, and lend support to the usefulness of the 
Vane Kindergarten Test as a screening test for screening 
the intellectual-academic potential of young children. 
—Journal abstract. 

12061. Wilson, Ronald S. (U. Louisville, Health 
Sciences Center, Child Development Unit) Twins: 
Mental development in the preschool years. Develop: 
mental Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 10(4), 580-588.—Ob- 
tained measures of mental development (Wechsler 
Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence, Bayley 
Scales of Infant Development, and the Stanford-Binet 
Intelligence Scale) for a large sample of over 350 pairs of 
twins from 1/ to 6 yrs of age. Initially the twins were 
somewhat depressed in developmental status, but they 
ultimately reached parity with singletons by age 6. The 
age-to-age predictive correlations followed the typical 
simplex pattern of declining as the age span increased 
but still remained higher for the Bayley Scales than had 
previously been reported. Sex differences were also noted 
for the pattern of age-to-age correlations. Monozygotic 
twins were significantly more concordant than dizygotic 
twins for the measures of mental development at each 
age and for the changes in relative precocity between 
ages to age 5. By that age, the measures of intelligence 
had stabilized to the point where year-to-year changes 
were no longer a significant source of variance. Parental 
education and socioeconomic status gave modest posi- 
tive correlations with the twins’ IQ scores at age 6. 
Results point to the genetic blueprint as the principal 
determinant of childhood mental development for the 
broad range of home environments represented in this 
study.—Journal abstract. 

12062. Young, Richard D. (Indiana U.) Children's 
perception of emotion and empathic responses. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 971-976. 
—Told 48 white Ist-grade boys the beginning of a 
cartoon story in which the hero buys a pair of magic 
glasses to see the invisible Schufloss. 16 Ss then finished 
the story when the hero was depicted as feeling either 
happy, fearful, or neutral. Ss were extremely accurate in 
identifying the hero’s emotional state indicating Ss’ 
social insight. Ss were then told they could put on a pair 
of magic glasses and go into a magic forest if they wished 
to look for the Schufloss. Ss under both emotional 
conditions reported feeling similar to the hero, suggesting 
an empathetic response. Finally, the perception of 

emotion and/or the empathetic response had a signifi- 
cant effect on Ss’ subsequent behavior—willingness to 
enter the forest—Journal abstract. 
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12063. Carter, John D. (Rosemead Graduate School 
of Psychology, Calif.) Maturity: Psychological and 
Biblical. Journal of Psychology & Theology, 1974(Spr), 
Vol. 2(2), 89-96.—Outlines 5 dimensions of maturity: 
having a realistic view of oneself and others, accepting 
oneself and others, living in the present but having long- 
range goals, having values and developing one's abilities, 
and coping with daily living. A parallel description of 
biblical maturity is also made on these dimensions, but 
differences in content are noted. Psychological maturity 
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is grounded in the image of God in man as created but 
fallen for both the Christian and the non-Christian, but 
the additional aspects of biblical maturity are grounded 
in the renewed image.—Journal abstract. 

12064. Chandler, Michael J.; Greenspan, Stephen & 
Barenboim, Carl. (U. Rochester) Judgments of intention- 
ality in response to videotaped and verbally presented 
moral dilemmas: The medium is the message. Child 
Development, 1973(Jun), Vol. 44(2), 315-320.— Presented 
80 7 yr olds with 2 moral dilemmas, both of which were 
prepared in the traditional verbal format and also 
produced on videotape using children as actors. Each S 
was exposed to 1 verbal and 1 videotaped story. Moral 
judgments made in response to the verbal dilemmas were 
largely based on consequences, supporting previous 
studies using similar methods. Responses to the videota- 
ped dilemmas were, however, largely based on inten- 
tions, suggesting that the actual age of onset of 
intentional judgments is considerably earlier than had 
been previously assumed. Results suggest that previously 
published findings indicating that young children are 
unresponsive to issues of intentionality are methodologi- 
cal artifacts of the verbal assessment procedures employ- 
ed.—Journal abstract. 

12065. Dlugokinski, Eric & Firestone, Ira J. (U. 
Oklahoma, Health Sciences Center, Oklahoma City) 
Congruence among four methods of measuring other- 
centeredness. Child Development, 1973(Jun), Vol. 44(2), 
304-308.—Hypothesized that the degree of other-center- 
edness shown on | of 4 measures can be significantly 
predicted from the degree of other-centeredness shown 
on the other measures and therefore that the construct of 
other-centeredness should not be discarded. 164 5th and 
8th graders in a large, urban, middle-class parochial 
school completed a values test by C. P. Baldwin and A. 
L. Baldwin, a test of moral understanding, a behavioral 
donation measure, and a peer-impact scale. Results 
confirm the hypothesis and suggest that there are 
significant but moderate associations between these 4 
dimensions of other-centeredness and how others judge 
us. This coherence within the different aspects of other- 
centeredness suggests that some individual consistencies 
exist in this area. It is noted that these consistencies 
should be measured with situational stimulation to 
predict variance effectively in the area of other-centered 
development.—L. Gorsey. 

12066. Fry, P. S. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) The 
development of differentiation in self-evaluations: 
cross-cultural study. Journal of Psychology. 1974 Jul, 
Vol. 87(2), 193-202.— Used a total of 75 Canadian and 
75 Asian-Indian 11-12 yr old preadolescents, 16-18 yr 
old adolescents, and 25-30 yr old adults to assess : e 
hypothesis that with age, individuals reveal Ge 
differentiation in categories of personal characteris 
when evaluating themselves. Results of this cross-cul e 
ral study show a linear increase in variance with WE S 
both cultural samples, and confirm the findings of earl d 
investigations with American-born Ss. Consistency © SC 
findings of increasing differentiation in self-evaluati E 
with age in the American, Canadian, and Asian SE 
suggests that such differentiation is a basic develo ag 
tal factor in the organization of self-evaluations 2 io 
cultures. It was also found that, compared wit 
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Canadian Ss, the Asian Ss had significantly lower mean 
summation self-evaluation scores and lower mean 
variance scores at each age level. Implications of these 
cultural differences are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

12067. Hartocollis, Peter. Origins of time: A 
reconstruction of the ontogenetic development of the 
sense of time based on object-relations theory. 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1974, Vol. 43(2), 243-261. 
—Considers that, from a psychoanalytic viewpoint, the 
concept of time is based on the development of 
consciousness—the awareness of self as an internal 
image or representation separate from other object 
images. A prerequisite of this awareness is a feeling of 
change in one's perception of phenomenal change or 
movement. This awareness can be developed quite early, 
and soon acquires temporal significance as it becomes 
associated with the infant's changes in need-tension. A 
primitive sense of time emerges from the awareness of 
change during suspenseful waiting, defined by the 
perception of increasing inner tension and the arrival of 
a wish-fulfilling object. A feeling of positive expectancy 
may develop which promotes the differentiation of self 
from other object representations, thus establishing a 
generalized sense of time—the sense of duration. (58 ref) 
—J. Z. Elias. 

12068. Jackaway, Rita. (State University Coll. New 
York, New Paltz) Sex differences in the development of 
fear of success. Child Study Journal, 1974, Vol. 4(2), 
71-79.—To determine if sex differences exist in the 
development of fear of success, a total of 60 males and 
60 females in Grades 4, 7, or 10 were given male or 
female cues from which they were asked to write themes. 
Although verbal cues were used rather than the conven- 
lional pictures, the methods of scoring and interpreting 
Were those used with a modified Thematic Apperception 
Test. The hypotheses that fear of success would be higher 
for females than for males, especially in response to 
female cues, and that these responses would increase 
with age for females, were not confirmed. However, fear 
d success responses by males to male cues increased 
Significantly with age and were significantly higher than 
those made to female cues.—Journal abstract. 

E. Kohn, Martin & Rosman, Bernice L. (William 
E White Inst. of Psychiatry, Psychoanalysis, & 
EH New York, N.Y.) Cross-situational and 
vie udinal stability of social-emotional functioning in 
Au oy dren: Child Development, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
ie 121727.— Presents evidence that 2 major factor 
e SE that jointly account for major proportions of 
TA GE of the social-emotional functioning of 
M ci ildren represent relatively enduring personality 
tha ES 287 kindergartners were rated by their 
in E d classroom functioning and by testers on test- 
Was 5 E avior; most of the Ss were rated again by their 
testers m teacher at the end of the Ist grade and by 
ios the Ist half of the 2nd grade. The factor 
Sttin NU had moderate stability over time and across 
No me uu was enhanced substantial- 
setti ching factor scores were led across 

PE ref) Journal abstract. SE 
Their nope enthal, Howard. (U. Wisconsin) Attitudes: 
ure, growth, and change. In C. Nemeth, Social 
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go, Ill.: Rand McNally, 1974. xii, 328 p.—Describes 3 
theoretical approaches to attitude development and 
change (conditioning model, the cognitive model, and an 
information processing approach). 6 questions about 
attitude construction (e.g, the relative strengths of 
different information in structuring attitudes, the consist- 
ency of this information, and the transformation of 
subjective attitudes into behavior) are discussed, and a 
sociopsychological integration process is described. 

12071. Liebetrau, Christiaan E. & Pienaar, Wynand D. 
(U. Port Elizabeth, South Africa) The relation between 
adjustment and body image at various age levels. 
Journal of Personality Assessment, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3), 
230-233.—Scored the Rorschach Test responses of 80 
children in 4 age groups (6-12 yrs) for body boundary 
and body penetration awareness using the revised body 
image indices devised by S. Fisher and S. E. Cleveland in 
1968. Results indicate alterations in both body image 
indices at various age levels, with significant differences 
between high- and low-adjusted Ss, particularly at 10 yrs 
of age.—Journal abstract. 

12072. McGhee, Paul E. (U. Missouri) Moral develop- 
ment and children's appreciation of humor. Developmen- 
tal Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 10(4), 514—-525.—Exami- 
ned the relationship between level of moral development, 
as conceptualized by Piaget, and children's appreciation 
of humor based on varying levels of quantity and 
intentionality of damaging outcomes in 3 studies. Studies 
1 and 2 investigated this relationship using 192 2nd 
graders at both the heteronomous and autonomous level 
of moral development. Study 3 used 168 Ss in Grades 4 
and 8 and in college, assuming progressively greater 
lengths of time functioning at the autonomous level. 
Results show that heteronomous children consistently 
found stories with highly damaging outcomes funnier 
than stories with less damaging outcomes. For autono- 
mous children, this trend was found only when damage 
occurred unintentionally. In general, autonomous child- 
ren found accidental damaging outcomes funnier than 
intentional ones. It is concluded that while increased 
naughtiness or moral unacceptibility of an outcome or 
event adds to its funniness for heteronomous children, it 
detracts from humor appreciation in adults and morally 
more mature autonomous children—Journal abstract. 

12073. Rest, James, et al. (U. Minnesota) Judging the 
important issues in moral dilemmas: An objective 
measure of development. Developmental Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 10(4), 491-501.—Using Kohlberg's moral 
stages, statements were writen to exemplify stage 
characteristics. 73 9th graders, 40 12th graders, 40 
undergraduates, and 40 graduate students (seminarians 
and doctoral students in moral philosophy) were asked 
to select the statement defining the most important issue 
in a moral dilemma. The importance attributed to 
principled (Stages 5 and 6) moral statements (the P 
score) evidenced developmental trends: The P score 
differentiated student groups of varied advancem- 
ent—junior high, senior high, college, and graduate 
students (E >48.5); P correlated in the .60s with age, 
comprehension of social-moral concepts, and Kohlberg's 
scale—and less so but significantly with IQ. The way Ss 
chose important issues was not only an intellectual skill 
but also value related: P correlated in the .60s with 
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attitude measures (e.g, a law and order test and a 
libertarian democracy measure). A 2nd student sample 
and an adult sample provided replications. Test-retest 
correlation of the P score was .81. The methodological 
advantages of an objective moral judgment measure are 
discussed. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

12074. Rosen, Alexander C. & Teague, James. (U. 
California, Medical School, Los Angeles) Case studies in 
development of masculinity and femininity in male 
children. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 
1), 971-983.— Presents case data on the fathers of 4 5-9 
yr old boys who displayed feminine behavior and 
expressed the wish, fantasy, or desire to become little 
girls. Although not physically absent from the home, 
these fathers were nonparticipants psychologically. The 
quality of their relationship with their boys, their own 

ersonality needs, and the nature of the relationship 
CUm mother and child provided the major basis for 
the boys' difficulty in achieving an adequate masculine 
identity and displaying feminine behavior and interests. 
—Journal abstract. 

12075. Schimek, Jean G. (Yale U., Medical School) 
Some developmental aspects of primary process mani- 
festations in the Rorschach. Journal of Personality 
Assessment, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3), 226-229.—Administ- 
ered the Rorschach Test to 27 males at ages 14 and 24 
yrs. The protocols were scored for the main categories of 
the Holt Primary Process scoring system. A comparison 
of the 2 age groups indicated that at age 24 there was a 
decrease in the percentage of primary process responses 
and an increase in “adaptive regression.” Individual 
differences for all the primary process scoring categories 
remained highly consistent for the 10-yr period spanned 
by the data. Adaptive regression was significantly 
correlated with IQ, field independence (Rod and Frame 
Test), and Rorschach ratings of intellectualization at 
both ages. Results suggest that primary process manifes- 
tations on the Rorschach are mediated by stable aspects 
of an individual's cognitive abilities and cognitive style. 
—Journal abstract. 
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12076. Armstrong, Barbara N. & Scotzin, Martha M. 

(U. Akron) Intergenerational comparison of attitudes 
toward basic life concepts. Journal of Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 87(2), 293-304.—Hypothesized that there 
would be no significant attitudinal differences between 3 
generations of selected families. Armstrong Adoles- 
cent-Middlescent Attitude Scale (a measure of basic life 
attitudes) was administered to 199 adolescent college 
students in the classroom and was mailed to their parents 
and grandparents. 287 parents and 163 grandparents 
responded (63%). The least squares analysis of variance 
was employed to determine the amount and direction of 
variance in attitudes among the 3 generations. The F 
factors were found to be significant at the .05 level, 
suggesting basic attitudinal differences among the 
adolescent, middlescent, and senescent groups. Signifi- 
cant variance was found within the middlescent genera- 
tion, revealing attitude differences between the adoles- 
cents mother and father in relation to basic life 
concepts. Adjustment similarities and differences among 
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the 3 generations were predicted from the attitudinal 
data. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12077. Aron, Arthur, et al. Relationships with 
opposite-sexed parents and mate choice. Human 
Relations, 1974(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 17-24.—Studied ques- 
tionnaire data supplied by 41 males and 31 females at a 
marriage license bureau. Results indicate that both men 
and women seek to repeat in marriage the relationships 
they had with their mother. Support is given to the 
suggestion that relationship variables deserve a greater 
attention in systematic mate selection research.—W. W. 
Meissner. 

12078. Bigner, Jerry J. (Indiana U.) Second borns' 
discrimination of sibling role concepts. Developmental 
Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 10(4), 564-573.—Investigated 
discrimination of sibling age roles and sex roles by social 
action dimensions (power and function) in a cross- 
sectional study of 578 second-born children, aged 5-13 
yrs. Changes in discrimination of sibling role concepts as 
a function of age of child, sex of child, sibling status of 
child, sex of sibling, and age spacing between siblings 
were assessed. Results indicate that second-born children 
significantly used these dimensions to discriminate 
sibling age roles and sex roles and that the presence of an 
older sibling facilitated the learning of power and 
function in social interaction. Sex of the sibling produced 
markedly different perceptions and discriminations of 
intersibship interaction. Age changes were prevalent in 
the use of these dimensions to discriminate sibling age 
roles and sex roles. Results are discussed in relation to 
previous investigations concerned with Parsonian theory 
of the family as a social system. (29 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

12079. Bragg, Barry W. ; Ostrowski, Margaret V. & 
Finley, Gordon E. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) The 
effects of birth order and age of target on use of 
persuasive techniques. Child Development, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 44(2), 351-354.—Investigated previously reported 
findings that firstborns employ more high-powered 
persuasive techniques on their younger siblings, while 
later borns employ more low-powered persuasive techni- 
ques on their elder siblings; it is argued, however, that in 
these studies birth order and age of target have been 
confounded. The present study was designed to examine 
the relationship between birth order and the type of 
persuasive technique which will be used when age ©! 
target is varied independently. 27 first- and 27 last-born 
10-yr-old boys attempted to persuade an older, same 


An 
aged, or younger target person to eat crackers. 
analysis of the type and frequency of the different 

nces were 


persuasive appeals indicated the major differe E 
due to the age of the target and not the birth order of 
S.—Journal abstract. 

12080. Corter, Carl M. (Erindale Coll, U. Toren 
Canada) A comparison of t 


ronto, 


Mississauga, Ontario, ior of 
mother's and a stranger's control over the behav! p 4) 
infants. Child Development, 1973(Dec), Vol A 


705-713.—Placed 30 10-mo-old infants in a test room 


Se o 
under 3 conditions: the mother, an adult strange tg 
both were present in adjoining rooms. The 1 ST 


s 2 4 to 
generally directed their social responses more Get 
mother than to the stranger; they followed er 


exclusively, although they looked and smil 
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selectively. The mother’s presence also delayed crying. 
The stranger did not increase crying but instead evoked 
looking and some smiling and delayed the infant's 
following his mother. The findings affirm that following 
is 1 of the responses comprising the infant's attachment 
to his mother, but also suggest that the tie need not imply 
fear of a stranger since the stranger evoked exploration 
more than distress. (19 rel) oe SET 

12081. Cronenwett, Lin 5 le Lucy L. (U. 
Michigan) Fathers' responses to childbirth. E 
Research, 1974(May), Vol. 23(3), 210-217.—152 fathers 
responded to 28 items on a self-contained Likert-type 
questionnaire following the birth of their children to 
indicate the strength of their agreement with statements 
which expressed feelings they had toward their newborn 
infants or their wives during the period of labor and 
delivery. No differences occurred among 3 groups of 
fathers—prepared attenders, unprepared attenders, and 
nonattenders—in responses to infant-related items. In 
responses to statements about their wives and their own 
part in the childbirth process, however, fathers who had 
attended formal classes on preparation for childbirth 
and/or who attended the delivery of their child answered 
11 of 19 statements significantly more positively than 
fathers without one or both of these experiences. Fathers 
with preparation and/or who attended the delivery rated 
their overall experiences during childbirth significantly 
higher than the other fathers. Results support the 
practices of preparing couples for childbirth and the 
father’s attendance in the delivery room during the birth 
of his child. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12082. Fagot, Beverly I. (U. Oregon) Sex differences 
in toddlers’ behavior and parental reaction. Developmen- 
tal Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 10(4), 554—558.—Observed 
12 families, each consisting of 1 toddler-aged child, a 
mother, and a father in their own homes. 6 children were 
boys, and 6 were girls. Boys played with blocks and 
manipulated objects significantly more than girls. Girls 
asked for help, played with dolls, danced, and dressed up 
Significantly more than boys. Both parents gave girls 
More praise and more criticism than boys, and both 
EN: joined boys’ play more often than girls’ play. 
onan boys were left to play alone more than girls. 
‘a mparisons between parents’ answers on a child- 
ti aring questionnaire were made with the home observa- 

De (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 
cal 4083. Gerson, Allan. (U. Southern California, Medi- 
Ess ool) Promiscuity as a function of the father- 
Vol leg relationship. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), 
differe se; Pt D. 1013-1014—A. 20-item semantic 
aed ial describing sexual behavior and attitudes 
We parents was completed by 320 women in a school 
Ee Responses were used to categorize Ss as 
EE or nonpromiscuous. Data showed a strong 
TER between the rated fathers’ behavior and subse- 
shi ehavior of daughters. Disruption of the relation- 

"EC associated with promiscuity.—Journal abstract. 
Kenne (ler, Joseph J. & Kirkendall, Don R. (U 
Personally Effectiveness of motor, intellectual, and 
disadvant? mM in predicting group status in 
1973(D, ged high school pupils. Research Quarterly, 
wwen) Vol. 44(4), 423-433.— Obtained data on 30 

es representing 5 domains of development from 
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91 disadvantaged high school pupils with high intelligen- 
ce. Multiple correlation analyses were performed on the 
total group as well as each race and sex to (a) determine 
whether peer group status (measured by the Cowell 
Personal Distance Ballot) in these groups could be 
predicted by the individual fitness, coordination, intelli- 
gence, and personality domains (assessed by the Institute 
for Personality and Ability Testing High School Perso- 
nality Questionnaire, Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence 
Tests, and the Stanford Achievement Test); and (b) 
determine which of these domains or combinations of 
domains would have the greatest power in predicting 
peer status. Coordination and personality domains were 
the most important in the prediction scheme. The 
multiple correlations between peer acceptance and 
fitness and intellectual domains treated separately were 
nonsignificant. Peer acceptance could be predicted to a 
greater degree in the Negro and female groups than in 
the male or Caucasian groups. Coordination and fitness 
domains were the most important contributors in 
predicting Negro pupils’ peer acceptance, while the 
personality, fitness, and coordination domains were 
important predictors for females. (22 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

12085. Hapkiewicz, Walter G. & Stone, Robert D. 
(Michigan State U.) The effect of realistic versus 
imaginary aggressive models on children's interperso- 
nal play. Child Study Journal, 1974, Vol. 4(2), 47-58. 
—Randomly assigned 180 6-10 yr olds in elementary 
school to same-sex pairs, and randomly assigned each 
pair to 1 of 3 treatment groups: real-life aggressive film, 
aggressive cartoon, or nonaggressive film. Results reveal 
a Treatment X Sex interaction effect indicating ordered 
males who viewed planned realistic aggressive film were 
significantly more aggressive in play than males who 
viewed the other films (p < .05). There was no 
significant difference between the aggressive cartoon and 
nonaggressive film groups. Males were generally more 
aggressive than females, while females exhibited signifi- 
cantly more prosocial (sharing) behavior than males 
p < .01).—Journal abstract. 

12086. Hawkins, Leo F. (North Carolina State U., 
Agricultural Extension Service) Child-rearing learning 
interests of fathers of first grade children. Home 
Economics Research Journal, 1974(Mar), Vol. 2(3), 
194-199.—Interviewed 108 fathers selected by a random 
cluster sample involving 7 Ist-grade classrooms. The 
questionnaire included a 19-item scale of child rearing 
interests developed from expert opinions. A pretest on 10 
Ss was conducted, and a reliability test on 30 Ss. It is 
concluded that urban fathers of Ist-grade children have 
a high degree of interest in knowing more about the 
growth and development of their children, although the 
fathers may not know where to go for such information. 
Interests in learning about child rearing were not related 
to age, experience as a father, sex of the child, education, 
occupation, or income. Preferred methods for studying 
child rearing were not related to social characteristics. 
The areas of child-rearing interests, as used in this study, 
provide a base for deriving educational objectives for 
parent education —Journal abstract. 

12087. Kanter, Rosabeth M. (Harvard U.) Intimate 
oppression. Sociological Quarterly, 1974(Spr), Vol. 15(2), 
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302-314.—Reviews 3 recent books by R. D. Laing 
(1971), A. Esterson (1970), and D. Cooper (1970) which 
utilize an existential, phenomenological approach to 
discuss family dynamics. 

12088. Katz, Phyllis A. & Seavey, Carol. (City U. New 
York) Labels and children's perception of faces. Child 
Development, 1973(Dec), Vol. 44(4), 710-175.—Assessed 
the relation between type of label and perception of faces 
among a total of 64 2nd and 6th graders. Ss were 
randomly assigned to 4 experimental conditions in which 
various kinds of labeling training were associated with 4 
purple and green smiling and frowning faces. All Ss then 
judged the similarity of pairs of the faces. Results reveal 
the predicted effects of labeling only for white children. 
Labels associated with color cues augmented the 
perception of color differences, whereas labels based on 
expression increased differentiation of expression varia- 
tions but not of color cues. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12089. Kennell, John H., et al. (Case Western Reserve 
U., Medical School) Maternal behavior one year after 
early and extended post-partum contact. Developmental 
Medicine & Child Neurology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 16(2), 
172-179.—Studied 28 primiparous mothers, of whom 14 
had minimum contact with their babies (which is routine 
in American hospitals), and ]4 had extended contact. 
Maternal behavior was assessed by interviews and films 
at 1 mo and | yr after birth. Differences were found, 
lasting for as long as 1 yr, which suggest that a special 
attachment period exists shortly after birth, similar to 
one found in animal studies. Re-evaluation of perinatal 
hospital practices is recommended. (German & Spanish 
summaries)—P. W. Pruyser. 

12090. King-Fun Li, Anita. (U. Calgary, Alberta, 

Canada) Parental attitudes, test anxiety, and achievem- 
ent motivation: A Hong Kong study. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 93(1), 3-11.—Obtained data 
on parental child-rearing patterns and attitudes from the 
parents of 61 male and 72 female 5th and 6th graders 
shortly after they took the Secondary Schools Entrance 
Examination in Hong Kong. The children also were 
administered Sarason's Text Anxiety Scale for Children 
and the Thematic Apperception Test as a measure of 
need achievement (nAch). Hypotheses about parental 
attitudes of dominance, fostering of dependency, and 
favoring of communication were confirmed for boys but 
not for girls. Data suggest cultural as well as sex 
differences in parent-child relationships. The finding 
that girls had significantly higher mean nAch scores than 
boys supports the idea that girls may react to a 
comparative lack of parental attention by finding other 
sources of recognition and satisfaction (e.g., intellectual 
achievement). (19 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

12091. Kraus, Sidney. (Cleveland State U.) Mass 
communication and political socialization: A re-assess- 
ment of two decades of research. Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, 1973(Dec), Vol. 59(4), 390-400.—Notes that, 
until the 1960s, researchers generally ignored the impact 
of the mass media (i.e, TV, newspapers, magazines, 
radio, films, records, and books) on political socializa- 
tion, defined as learning which affects the acquisition of 
political attitudes, values, and behavior patterns. Recent 
studies of 6th and 7th graders in New York City and of 
high school students in Wisconsin, Washington, and 
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New Hampshire justify assigning greater importance to 
the mass media, especially TV, as factors in political 
socialization than to the traditional factors of family, 
school, peer groups, and church.—H. Ruja. 3 

12092. LaVoie, Joseph C. (U. Nebraska, Omaha) 
Aversive, cognitive, and parental determinants of 
punishment generalization in adolescent males. Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 124(1), 29-39, 
—Investigated the effects of an aversive stimulus, 
reasoning, and sex of the punitive agent on punishment 
generalization. A modified punishment paradigm origi- 
nally designed for children was used, and the 3 factors 
were combined in a 2 X 2 X 2 factorial design. 80 
middle-class 14-16 yr olds served as Ss, with 1 of their 
parents as the punitive agent. Greater generalization of 
punishment resulted from the use of reasoning, although 
an aversive stimulus was also effective. Neither sex of the 
punitive agent nor parental traits appeared to influence 
generalization. Results are discussed with reference to 
previous studies of children.—Author abstract. 

12093. Leventhal, Gerald S.; Popp, Arthur L. A 
Sawyer, Llewlee. (Wayne State U.) Equity or equality in 
children’s allocation of reward to other persons? Child 
Development, 1973(Dec), Vol. 44(4), 753-763.—Previous 
authors suggest that preschool children prefer to divide 
equally rather than follow an equity norm when 
distributing rewards. Results of the present 2 studies with 
100 kindergartners and 147 Ist and 2nd graders 
contradict this view. It is shown that preschoolers often 
do give higher reward to the better of 2 performers. The 
tendency to give more to the better performer appeared 
stronger in boys than in girls. However, there was little 
difference between boys and girls when the Ss believed a 
female adult would evaluate the appropriateness of their 
distribution of the reward. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12094. McManis, Donald L. (East Washington State 
Coll., Child Development Center) Effects of peer-mo- 
dels vs. adult-models and social reinforcement on 
intentionality of children’s moral judgments. Journal of 
Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 87(2), 159-170.—A total of 36 
kindergarten and Ist-grade children giving nonintention- 
al moral judgments were divided into 3 equated 6-person 
groups in each of 2 studies. 2 groups performed with 
models (adult or peer) giving intentionality responses; 
the 3rd group was a control. During training 3 Ss an 
models in a group performing alternately were given 
social reinforcement for intentionality responses 2 
Piaget-type stories. On an immediate posttest, bot! 
training groups in each study showed significant WC, 
tionality response gains from pretest and significant) 
exceeded their control group (p < 05) while 20; 
differing significantly from each other. In Study E 
delayed posttest showed similar training durability 2 
both training groups; both increased nonsignificant is 
intentionality responses, continuing to exceed the © 
trols (p < .05).—Journal abstract. H. & 

12095. Midlarsky, Elizabeth; Bryan, James inter- 
Brickman, Philip. (U. Denver) Aversive approval: a 
active effects of modeling and reinforcement Val 
altruistic behavior. Child Development, THE. ip 
44(2), 321-328.—Explores some of the interrelation Ge 
between the 2 most powerful known technique ning 
socialization, modeling and reinforcement, in 1f 
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altruistic behavior. It was hypothesized that while 
approval of donation behavior from altruistic models 
would be rewarding, such approval from selfish models 
would be aversive. Exp I confirmed this prediction for 
amounts donated by 72 6th-grade girls. Exp II extended 
the generality of this finding in the response domain to 
frequency of donations over trials. and in the population 
domain to a sample of younger children (93 3rd graders) 
of both sexes and both races.—Journal abstract. 

12096. Moscovici, Serge. (Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, Sorbonne, France) Social influence: I. Coformity 
and social control. In C. Nemeth, Social psychology: 
Classic and contemporary integrations. Chicago, Ill.: Rand 
McNally, 1974. xii, 328 p.— Discusses social influences 
on the individual and the relationship between conformi- 
ty and socialization. Different kinds of social pressures 
are examined, and the interrelationship of power, 
deviance, and conflict is considered. The development of 
normative behavior is discussed, and the idea that norms 
are products of social interaction is suggested. 

12097. Murstein, Bernard I. (Connecticut Coll.) Sex 
drive, person perception, and marital choice. Archives of 
Sexual ; Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol. 3(4), 331-348.—99 
premarital college couples filled out questionnaires 
relating to sex drive and completed the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) under 4 different 
perceptual sets (self, ideal self, boyfriend or girlfriend, 
and ideal spouse). Ss also completed a 6-mo follow-up 
questionnaire on the status of their relationships. It was 
Ee vould show lese persepinsh GERMEN 

E perceptual com ility, 
accuracy in predicting the Menden Bienen sid less 
courtship progress than male-low-drive couples. No 
difference in perceived compatibility was predicted 
between high- and low-drive women, but high-drive 
Women were predicted to make better courtship progress. 
Discrepancies between members of a couple for sex drive 
Were predicted to be associated with poor perceived 
compatibility and courtship progress. The hypotheses 
relating to male and female sex drive were generally 
Supported, but those relating to couple discrepancy were 
et slightly supported. A 2nd study using 98 couples 
y o completed a specially developed Marital Expecta- 
deg and questions about the source of orgasm 
e the findings of the Ist study.—Journal 
ES Naito, Akiko. [The effect in young children of 
d nou and training by plays.] (Japn) Japanese Journal 
Zog sional Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 202), 69-80. 
m. ludied the effect of imitation and training on learning 
ine behaviors of 40 kindergartners through playing 
fee d toys had to be shared. In Exp I, Ss were 
Eu A els to imitate. In Exp II, E trained Ss to learn a 
un ehaviors. Both experimental groups showed 
oe icant differences between pre- and postobservation 
md behaviors (p < .01). It is concluded that both 

due and training are effective in learning social 
TN 75, but training tends to take less time. (English 

Di dem Choe. 

The qo, Olemann, Ralph H. & Campbell, Alexander. 
Expe “evelopment of moral judgments: |. Journal of 
eet Education, 1974(Spr), Vol. 42(3), 65-73. 

ayzes factors involved in the study of moral 
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judgments, including motivating forces, methods the 
individual uses for working them out, examination of 
alternative methods in terms of their consequences, and 
the role of a goal or purpose in life. A learning program 
based on this analysis was developed for the elementary 
school. 2 investigations of the effects of the program are 
reported—one with 74 Sth graders in a low socioeconom- 
ic area and one with 70 6th graders in a middle-class 
suburb. Results from experimental and control groups 
indicate that significant growth in the dimensions tested 
were made by both groups. The process of making moral 
judgments can be influenced by planned learning 
experiences.—Journal abstract. 

12100. Ooe, Atsushi. (Tohoku U., Sendai, Japan) 
Research on a selection of socialization channel by 
early youth at the island of Enoshima, Miyagi Prefec- 
ture in northeast Japan: A social psychological study on 
the relations between community structure and adoles- 
cent socialization. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1973, Vol. 
32(1-4), 78-90.—Found that changes in the objective 
structure of an isolated Japanese island community were 
accompanied by a modification in the selection of 
socialization channels (i.e., occupations and life plans) 
by community youth. 

12101. Paradise, Eleanor B. & Curcio, Frank. (Boston 
U.) Relationship of cognitive and affective behaviors to 
fear of strangers in male infants. Developmental Psycho- 
logy, 1974(Jul, Vol. 10(4) 476-483.—Examined the 
relationship of cognitive and affective variables to fear of 
strangers in fearful and nonfearful groups of 9-10 mo old 
male infants. Cognitive variables included object per- 
manence, person permanence, rate of visual habituation 
to familiarity, and visual attention to novelty. Affective 
dimensions included approach-withdrawal, positive-ne- 
gative mood, and intensity of response. Fearful infants 
had more mature person permanence concepts, showed 
more overall visual attention, and scored lower in 
approach to new stimuli than did nonfearful infants. 
Object permanence, rate of habituation, attention to 
novelty, predominant mood state, and intensity of 
positive and negative responses did not differentiate 
between the fear and nonfear groups. (24 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

12102. Sato, Saturo. (Akita U., Japan) A study of 
interpersonal values in adolescence. Tohoku Psychologi- 
ca Folia, 1973, Vol. 32(1-4), 1-11.—Studied developmen- 
tal, regional, and sex differences on the Japanese version 
of the Survey of Interpersonal Values, with 2,248 
Japanese adolescents as Ss. It was found that Ss in early 
or middle adolescence placed a high value on social 
behavior, whereas older Ss were oriented toward inde- 
pendent behavior. In the urban region high value was 
placed on independent behavior and demanding others' 
support, whereas in rural regions importance was given 
to following social regulations and assistant behavior. 
Males were higher on the values of independence, 
leadership, and importance, and females obtained higher 
submissiveness, sympathy, and support scores. Results 
provide important clues for understanding regional 
personality structure and the psychological structure of 
adolescents in a local area.—Journal summary. 

12103. Sei, Toshio. (Tohoku U., Sendai, Japan) A 
social psychological study on cultural maladjustment in 
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school situations: With special reference to the exami- 
nation into the concept of adjustment. Tohoku Psycholo- 
gica Folia, 1973, Vol. 32(1-4), 91-107.—Examines the 
widely accepted concepts of (mal-) adjustment. The 
concepts of adjustment, maladjustment, and nonadjust- 
ment indicate the functional relations between Ss and 
their environments. To express the functional relations 
between a person and his sociocultural environment, the 
concepts of personal (mal-) adjustment, social (mal-) 
adjustment, and cultural (mal-) adjustment are proposed. 
Social actions (e.g, delinquency, school refusal, and 
problem behavior) are understood as cultural maladjust- 
ment, The mechanisms of occurrence of such culturally 
maladjusted actions are examined in relation to social 
(mal-) adjustment and personal (mal-) adjustment by 
means of 4 genotypes of cultural maladjustments. These 
concepts are used to analyze culturally maladjusted 
actions in school situations.—Journal abstract. 

12104. Sherman, Henry & Farina, Amerigo. (U. 
Connecticut) Social adequacy of parents and children. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 83(3), 
321-330.—Proposes that inadequate skills for dealing 
with others are an important aspect of pathology and are 
imparted to the child by socially inadequate parents. 
Testing involved identifying 2 groups of male undergra- 
duates: one high in social skills and one with a lesser 
degree of social competence. The mothers of the Ss were 
interviewed and rated for social competence. As predic- 
ted, socially skilled offspring had socially skilled moth- 
ers, while less skilled offspring had mothers low in 
interpersonal competence.—Journal abstract. 

12105. Spielberg, Lee & Rutkin, Richard. (City Coll., 

City U. New York) The effects of peer vs. adult 
frustration on boys of middle childhood. Journal of 
Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 87(2), 231-235.—Investigated 
the effects of peer vs adult frustration on aggressive 
responses of 36 8-yr-old boys. The effect of frustration vs 
nonfrustration on aggressive responding was also tested. 
In 2 experimental conditions, groups of 4 Ss were 
brought into a room and read instructions preparing 
them for a game-competition situation. Either a peer or 
an adult confederate disrupted the group's goal comple- 
tion. A control condition without disruption was also 
used. Considerably more aggression was expressed in the 
peer condition than in the adult condition, on the basis 
of the aggression category of the Rosenzweig Picture- 
Frustration Study, Children's Form. Frustration in 
general led to significantly more aggression than no 
frustration. Results indicate that boys of middle chil- 
dhood are more attentive to, and are likely to exhibit, 
more aggressive reaction to peer frustration than adult 
frustration. Frustration in general yielded more aggres- 
sive reaction than no frustration, supporting the original 
frustration-aggression theory proposed by J. Dollard et 
al. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12106. Stein, Gerald M. (Douglass Coll, Rutgers 
State U., New Brunswick) Children's reactions to 
innocent victims. Child Development, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
44(4), 805-810.—A total of 96 4th- and 5th-grade girls 
observed a videotaped stimulus person who received 
either a reward, punishment, or neutral outcome when 
she played a bowling game. Half of the Ss within each of 
these groups saw a stimulus person who was drafted to 
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play ` the game while the other half observed an 
individual who chose to play. Ss who observed the 
punished model appreciated her lack of deservingness of 
her outcome regardless of whether she chose to play, but 
devalued her in terms of personal attractiveness as 
compared to the neutral outcome condition. The game 
situation in which she played was also devalued. Results 
are discussed in terms of the just-world hypothesis. 
—Journal abstract. 
12107. Steward, Margaret & Steward, David. (U. 
California, Medical School, Davis) The observation of 
Anglo-, Mexican- and Chinese-American mothers 
teaching their young sons. Child Development, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 44(2) 329-337.—Observed parents 
teaching preschool-age children a sorting and a motor- 
skill game. 6 mothers and their own 3-yr-old sons from 7 
ethnic groups participated: middle-class Anglo-Ameri- 
can, lower-class Anglo-American, English-speaking 
Mexican-American, bilingual Mexican-American, Span- 
ish-speaking Mexican-American, English-speaking Chi- 
nese-American, and Chinese-speaking Chinese-Ameri- 
can. Interaction was videotaped. Coders were selected 
from each ethnic group. Data were coded using a parent 
interaction code which analyzed programmatic varia- 
bles: total time, input, and pacing; and teaching-loop 
variables: alert, format, child response, and feedback. 
The single best predictor of maternal teaching, or child 
response, was ethnicity. Children in this study experien- 
ced different learning environments which may result in 
different skills and expectations brought by them into 
the classroom. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. J 
12108. Strom, Robert. (Arizona State U.) Play and 
family development. Elementary School Journal, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 74(6), 359-368—To determine how 
mothers perceive themselves as teachers, mothers were 
given the Parent as a Teacher Inventory (PATI)—a 50- 
item Likert-type scale that measures mothers' understan- 
dings of play as a source of learning, their frustrations in 
child-rearing, and their support of the child's creative 
behavior. Parallel to the PATI The Child as a Learner 
Inventory was devised. Comparison of the results of the 
2 scales in part reveals the child-rearing strengths and 
weaknesses of the mothers. The mothers were further 
trained in a parent-education program that extended 
over a period of several months. As indicated by the 
responses of 12 mothers, the mean differences between 
test-retest performance on the PATI were significant on 
items assessing their concepts as teachers and s 
perceptions of the learning process.—A. J. Ter WC 
12109. Trickett, Edison J. & Todd, David M. (Yale UJ 
The high school culture: An ecological perspec 
Theory into Practice, 1972(Feb), Vol. 11(1), 28-37. at 
lines a perspective for viewing the social environ Et 
the high school in an attempt to capture the comp! SC 
and contradictions involved in the psychosocial oy 25 
ment of adolescents. An ecology analogy is used to Fal R 
attention to the setting specificity of behavior, the is 
value and normative constraints of persons occupy! o 
varied roles in the school, the form and funci 
student subcultures, and the identification and uti ad 
tion of resources in the school. It is noted that the SE 
of the social environment of the high school Das 
mental health and psychosocial development of $ 
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is of increasing concern to both professional educators 
and the general public. (24 ref)—Journal summary. 

12110. Vandenberg, K. R. & Konrad, A. G. (Alberta 
Dept. of Education, Edmonton, Canada) Student per- 
ceptions of the generation gap. Alberta Journal of 
Educational Research, 1974(Jun), Vol. 20(2), 116-121. 
—Examined perceptions of 480 high school students in 
urban and rural centers in Alberta, Canada, regarding 
the generation gap. Although only one-fourth of the 
respondents perceived the existence of a generation gap 
between themselves and their parents, nearly one-half 
felt that a generation gap existed for other members of 
their generation. Perception of the generation gap was 
related to sex, religious affiliation, and value orientation 
(measured by Prince's Differential Values Inventory), 
but not to age, family background, community back- 
ground; socioeconomic status, and employment status of 
the mother of the respondent.—Journal abstract. 

12111. Willerman, Lee & Plomin, Robert. (U. Texas, 
Austin) Activity level in children and their parents. 
Child Development, 1973(Dec), Vol. 44(4), 854-858.—Ad- 
ministered activity-level and child-rearing questionnaires 
to mothers and fathers of 43 children in nursery school. 
Mothers rated themselves as well as their children on 
their childhood activity level; fathers rated only themsel- 
ves. The mother-child and father-child correlations for 
activity level were significant (r = .48 and .42, respecti- 
vely). Correlations between parental attitudes toward 
child-rearing and activity level of their children were 
generally nonsignificant, though mothers and fathers of 
active boys tended to be less protective and indulgent. 
Results are interpreted as consistent with a heritable 
component to activity level.—Journal abstract. 
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12112. Bortner, Rayman W. & Hultsch, David F. 
(Pennsylvania State U., Coll. of Human Development) 
Patterns of subjective deprivation in adulthood. Devel- 
opmental Psychology, 1974(Jul) Vol. 10(4), 534-545. 
—Used data from H. Cantril’s 1965 national probability 
sample of 1,409 persons over 20 yrs of age to count the 
Bm and to describe the characteristics of indivi- 
Gm s experiencing different types of subjective depriva- 
^ n and to evaluate Cantril's assertion that some of these 
TP es of subjective deprivation are ontogenetic in nature. 
e E effort showed that hypotheses about age- 
Reg subjective deprivation were to some degree 
a irmed. There were significant differences for age as 
that Së SC other demographic variables and self-ratings 
How ed to tentative characterizations of each type. 
ex Vd ?r, there were several findings contrary to 
SOR ms (e.g, black respondents did not have 

ae aly high expectations as suggested by Cantril). 
devel, if cross-sectional data could be assumed to reflect 
de ELE Sequences, the pattern of age-related 
nae ation and nondeprivation had neither the unifor- 
sud a the consistency to provide evidence for a single 
Ee Sequence. At least 2 possible patterns were 

elon e. These patterns could only be interpreted as 
avera, E if one invoked a concept such as an 
EECH SE life history, which is either explicit or 
or less ood by a group, subject to change, and more 

accurate. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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12113. Carp, Frances M. (Wright Inst., Berkeley, 
Calif.) Short-term and long-term prediction of adjust- 
ment to a new environment. Journal of Gerontology, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 29(4), 444-453.— Tested the utility of the 
concept of person-situation congruence in predicting the 
adjustment of old people to a new environment. 
Validation is reported, over an interval of 8 yrs, of 
prediction equations developed to account for the 
variance in adjustment at the end of the Ist yr of 
residence in an apartment building housing over 200 
elderly persons. Terms in the prediction equation varied 
according to the criterion: resident's happiness, his 
acceptance by peers, and his adjustment to the living 
Situation as rated by the staff. However, the equation 
developed for each criterion with short-run data also 
accounted for an appreciable amount of the variance in 
scores at the end of the 8-yr interval. Therefore, while the 
bases for person-situation congruence must be specified 
according to the definition of adjustment which is the 
goal, the attributes conducive to short-run adjustment, 
by any one definition, tend also to be conducive to long- 
term adjustment. (29 ref) —Journal abstract. 

12114. Clement, Fernand J. (Claude Bernard Assn., 
Gerontology Center, Paris, France) Longitudinal and 
cross-sectional assessments of age changes in physical 
strength as related to sex, social class, and mental 
ability. Journal of Gerontology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 29(4), 
423-429.—Obtained basic hand grip strength measure- 
ments on over 2,000 healthy males and females, ranging 
widely in age and socioeconomic levels. Positive correla- 
tions were obtained between strength and height and 
weight, and between strength and intellectual level and 
efficiency. Intense physical or intellectual activity seems 
to have a favorable effect on maintaining physical 
strength with age. 

12115. DeCarlo, Thomas J. (Queens Coll., City U. 
New York) Recreation participation patterns and 
successful aging. Journal of Gerontology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 
29(4), 416-422.— Current and retrospective data from a 
20-yr study of twins, employing 60 male and female Ss 
(mean age — 85.5 yrs), were subjected to a secondary 
analysis. Current data included an evaluation of the 
twins’ successful aging (SA), with criteria including 
physical and mental health and intellectual performance. 
Current and retrospective data were employed to assess 
the Ss’ recreative pursuits. Activities were differentiated 
as sensorimotor, cognitive, or affective. An instrument 
developed by the author, a recreative activity schedule, 
classified data by life stage and frequency of participa- 
tion. A significant relationship was found between 
recreative involvement and SA. Cognitive activity and 
intellectual performance demonstrated the highest rela- 
tionship while motor activity did not significantly relate 
to physical health. A high degree of activity with 
regularity was more highly correlated to SA than was 
sporadic activity of a low degree. (30. ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

12116. Denney, Nancy W. (U. Kansas) Clustering in 
middle and old age. Developmental Psychology, 1974(Jul), 
Vol. 10(4), 471-475.— Presented 2 different stimulus lists 
to 16 middle-aged (30-60 yrs old) and elderly (70-90 yrs 
old) Ss for free recall. One list was composed of word 
pairs that share complementary relationships (e.g., music 
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and piano), and the other list was composed of pairs that 
share similarity relationships (e.g., King and ruler). An 
analysis of variance performed on the clustering scores 
indicated that age, list, and the Age X List interaction 
were significant sources of variance. The only condition 
in which a significant amount of clustering was obtained 
was that in which the middle-aged Ss were given the 
similarity list. There were no differences in the amount of 
clustering exhibited by the middle-aged when given the 
complementary list or the elderly when given either the 
complementary or the similarity list. Thus, it appears 
that there is a decline in the elderly in the organization of 
incoming information and that this decline in organiza- 
tion may be, at least in part, responsible for the memory 
decrement observed in the elderly.—Journal abstract. 


12117. Duke, Marshall P.; Shaheen, Joyce & Nowicki, 
Stephen. (Emory U.) The determination of locus of 
control in a geriatric population and a subsequent test 
of the social learning model for interpersonal distance. 
Journal of Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 86(2), 277—285. 
—Attempted to measure locus of control in a geriatric 
population of 66 65-90 yr old females and to apply this 
measurement to the social learning model for interperso- 
nal distance. Results suggest that the elderly group Ss 
were no more external than middle-aged adults. This 
finding is discussed from several theoretical points of 
view. Interpersonal distance results, although not in 
direct support of theory, provided a source for further 
development and alteration of the model. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


12118. Fitzgerald, Bernard J.; Pasewark, Richard A. & 
Fleisher, Stephan. (U. Wyoming) Responses of an aged 
population on the Gerontological and Thematic Apper- 
ception Tests. Journal of Personality Assessment, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3), 234-235.—Analyzed the Geronto- 
logical Apperception Test (GAT) and the Thematic 
Apperception Test (TAT) themes of 30 59-94 yr old 
normal volunteers to determine the comparative efficacy 
of each instrument to elicit themes depicting loss of 
sexuality, loss of attractiveness, family difficulties, 
physical limitations, and dependency. In only the area of 
physical limitations did the GAT more successfully elicit 
relevant themes than did the TAT.—Journal abstract. 


12119. Giudice, Liliane. The gift of retirement. 
(Trans. D. E. Green). Richmond, Va.: John Knox, 1973. 
64 p. $3.95.—Presents the author's observations on 
retirement in the form of imaginary conversations with 
her husband on the Ist day of his retirement. The new 
way of life made possible by retirement (e.g., the fact 
that one no longer has to work for a living, the possibility 
of serving others, and the sharing of experiences by 
husbands and wives) is explored. 


12120. Spreitzer, Elmer & Snyder, Eldon E. 
Correlates of life satisfaction among the aged. Journal 
of Gerontology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 29(4), 454-458. —Attemp- 
ted to replicate and extend earlier studies of the 
correlates of life satisfaction among older persons. The 
data were generated during an interview study based on 
a probability sample of the adult population in the US. 
Findings concur with previous research in showing the 
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importance of perceived health condition and financial 
adequacy as predictors of life satisfaction. Summa 

measures of the relationship between the predictor 
variables and life satisfaction are presented for the 
under- and over-age-65 populations to assess the influen- 
ce of age as a moderator variable.—Journal abstract, 


12121. Trimakas, Kestutis A. & Nicolay, Robert C, 
(Edward Hines Veterans Administration Hosp., Hines, 
Ill.) Self-concept and altruism in old age. Journal of 
Gerontology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 29(4), 434-439.—Investiga- 
ted the relationship between self-concept and old age, 
and altruistic behavior as a function of self-concept and 
social influence. The Tennessee Self Concept Scale was 
administered to 162 66-88 yr old women living in a low- 
income senior housing project. A 3 x 3 design was 
employed in which high, middle, and low self-concept 
scorers were placed in positive, neutral, and negative 
social-influence conditions effected by the E's verbal 
instructions. Each S was presented a lottery ticket and 
asked to indicate the amount she would share with others 
in case she won $100. Although the sample's self-concept 
was higher than the norm representing general popula- 
tion, no significant relation was found between self- 
concept and age within the sample. Self-concept related 
positively to defensiveness and adjustment. High self- 
concept scorers were more altruistic than low self- 
concept scorers, and Ss were more generous in a positive 
rather than in a negative social-influence condition. (22 
ref)—Journal abstract. 


12122. Vaillant, George E. (Cambridge Hosp., Mass.) 
Natural history of male psychological health: Il. Some 
antecedents of healthy adult adjustment. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol. 31(1), 15-22.—95 
men, originally selected for physical and emotional 
healthiness, were prospectively followed from age 18 
until age 47 yrs. 2 raters, blind to all subsequent events, 
assessed the relative adequacy of their childhood 
environments. When the men were 47 yrs. old, other 
independent raters blind to childhood data assessed the 
men’s overall adjustment, psychopathology, object rela- 
tions, dominant mechanisms of defense, and oral 
dependent traits. Warm childhoods were significantly 
correlated with the following traits in middle life: few 
oral dependent traits, little psychopathology, ttie cera 
ty to play, and good object relations. E 
environment had relatively little association with wor! 
history, ego mechanisms of defense, or psychosomatic 
illness. Sustained childhood stresses, but not isola 
trauma, were associated with subsequent poor globa 
mental health. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 


12123. Wittels, Ilene & Botwinick, Jack. (Washingtoñ 
U.) Survival in relocation. Journal of Gero 
1974(Ju), Vol. 29(4), 440-443.—Compared mort e 
rates between 462 older healthy community res! ‘a AE 
who relocated voluntarily to new apartment SS 
and 193 control-group residents who did not so T° o 
In addition, actuarial-type data were compared be ie 
relocators who lived and those who died wo ite 
following the move. Evidence does not suggest as 
lives of elderly people are shortened by the stress d 
relocation —Journal abstract. 
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12124. Belcher, John C. & Crader, Kelly w. (U. 
Georgia) Social class, style of life and fertility in Puerto 
Rico. Social Forces, 1974(Jun), Vol. 52(4), 488-495. 
—Examined the relationship between fertility, social 
class, and life-styles in 3 agricultural areas of Puerto 
Rico, based on the idea that life-styles are behavioral 
constellations selected from available cultural alternati- 
ves and manifested by the way in which goods are 
consumed. Results show that the style of life-approach 
systematically differentiates fertility patterns within what 
the Hollingshead 2-factor index of social position would 
indicate to be a homogeneous group. Fertility rates 
declined as the consumption of commercial goods 
increased. (22 ref) 

12125. Greene, Penelope. (U. Washington) Comment 
on “A behavioral model of man: Propositions and 
implications.” American Sociological Review, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 39(3), 467-470.—Suggests that J. H. Kunkel and R. 
H. Nagasawa's (see PA, Vol 51:8095) attempt to use 
symbolic logic to show the value of logical models in 
sociology did not achieve its goal and that such a 
formulation may be of little value. Errors in their 
presentation are identified and corrected, and the 
appropriateness of symbolic logic to sociological theory 
construction is questioned. 

12126. Nagasawa, Richard H. & Kunkel, John H. 
(Arizona State U.) Models and probabilities: Reply to 
Greene. American Sociological Review, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
39(3), 470-473.—Presents the authors’ reply to P. 
Greene's (see PA, Vol 52:Issue 5) criticisms of their use 
of symbolic logic as a basis for sociological theory 
construction. Greene's identification of 3 minor errors is 
acknowledged; and the use of logic is defended, not 
because of its application to individual events, but 
because it can be used to evaluate the validity of 
arguments and the relationship between statements. 

12127. Record, Wilson. (Portland State U.) White 
Sociologists and black students in predominantly white 
operates: Sociological Quarterly, 1974(Spr), Vol. 15(2), 
64-182.—Examined the attitudes of 250 white sociolo- 
ate and of black students in predominantly white 
olleges and universities in all geographic regions of the 
country. Respective attitudes were at sharp variance and 
SE several kinds of conflict behavior. The perso- 
Reeg crises experienced by white sociolo- 
SE when challenged by black students are described, 
ud MOS the principal grievances of black students 
md Social scientists in the race relations field. Also 
ned are structural and organizational changes 1n 
= logy and in the academic institutions resulting from 
ec form of black-white conflict. Attention is 
the GE black-Jewish conflict in sociology as well as to 
SC nctiveness of black-white relations in Southern 

‘ges and universities. (40 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Culture & Ethnology & Race Relations & Religion 


12128. Banks, W. i : 
$i , W. Curtis & Rompf, William J. 
Rd U.) Evaluative bias and preference behavior 
1973(De and white children. Child Development, 

ec), Vol. 44(4), 776-783—In an attempt to 
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reexamine the phenomenon of “self-rejection” in blacks, 
34 black and 34 white 6-8 yr olds were asked to view the 
performance of 2 players (1 black, 1 white) in a ball- 
tossing game. Each S was in the presence of an E who 
was either black or white. Each game consisted of 5 
trials; the performance outcome of each trial was 
controlled. Consistent with past research, white Ss 
showed preference for the white player by rewarding him 
more for his performance and by more often selecting 
him as overall “winner.” Although black children 
showed preference for the white player in rewarding him 
more, those same Ss showed preference for the black 
player by choosing him more often as overall winner. No 
consistent white preference in blacks was found to 
support an interpretation of global “self-rejection.” 
Instead, black Ss showed preference for whites and 
blacks as a function of the expressive task within which 
they were asked to make evaluations.—Journal abstract. 

12129. Cantor, Gordon N. & Paternite, Carl E. (U. 
Iowa, Div. of Educational Psychology, Measurement, & 
Statistics) A follow-up study of race awareness using a 
conflict paradigm. Child Development, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
44(4), 859-861.—Attempted to replicate G. N. Cantor’s 
(see PA, Vol 49:10957) pattern of results from an earlier 
conflict-paradigm finding which suggested the presence 
of negative attitudes toward blacks in early elementary- 
school-aged white children. Ss were 60 2nd and 3rd 
graders. The previous results were not reproduced; Ss 
took significantly longer to choose a boy they thought 
“would do a bad thing” than one they thought "would 
do a good thing," regardless of the racial makeup of the 
picture pairs (white-white, black-black) constituting the 
choices provided them. A tendency to choose white for 
*good" and black for “bad” when white-black pairs 
were involved—clearly in evidence in the earlier experi- 
ment—was not apparent in the present case.—Journal 
abstract. 

12130. Cottle, Thomas J. Black children, white 
dreams. Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin, 1974. xviii, 
187 p. $5.95.—Presents an account and analysis of the 
daily lives of black children in Boston. The ways in 
which their lives are affected by the rules of a white 
society and how this perception affects both their 
psychological and social behaviors are detailed. 

12131. Coursey, Robert D. (U. Maryland) Consulting 
and the Catholic crisis. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 42(4), 519—528.— Conducted 
3 studies to explore some of the dimensions of the 
present crisis facing the Catholic church. A scale wa: 
developed to assess the liberal-conservative nature o 
this conflict. Study 1, using Ss in both liberal anc 
conservative parishes (N = 678), found that although i 
generalized liberal-conservative dimension exists, í 
factors emerged from factor analysis: Concerns witl 
Authority, the Open-Closed Nature of the Catholi 
Community, Marriage Issues (e.g. birth control), Churcl 
Regulations, and Styles of Worship, and the Church' 
Involvement in Sociopolitical Issues. The liberal-conset 
vative religious conflict appeared to function like othe 
social attitudes in that conservatism was related t 
greater age and less education. Study 2 investigated th 
cognitive dimensions of the conflict among 486 9th an 
12th graders. Liberal religious attitudes were associate 
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with degree and amount of liberal religious education 
and with achievement, motivation, and intelligence 
within a liberal context. A strong cognitive component to 
the liberal-conservative conflict was thus established for 
younger populations. Study 3 compared 98 pairs of 
liberal and conservative subjects matched on sex, age, 
education, and income and still found profound differ- 
ences on the liberal-conservative — scale.—Journal 
abstract. 

12132. Cox, Oliver C. Jewish self-interest in "black 
pluralism.” Sociological Quarterly, 1974(Spr), Vol. 15(2), 
183-198.—Notes that from time immemorial Jewish 
tribal exclusiveness among dominant societal groups has 
resulted in various forms of conflict determined by the 
social situation. The critical force involved has been the 
group’s peculiar resistance to social assimilation. Differ- 
ent social systems react differently to the persistence of 
this trait. The caste system of India, for example, would 
hardly notice it. However, capitalist culture, which 
originated in the European medieval city, has constantly 
resisted it; that culture is basically assimilationist. 
American Negroes, in their opposition to racism, have 
relied mainly on the ideology of assimilation. These 2 
divergent tendencies, which have come into collision 
recently, are examined. (32 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12133. Gallimore, Ronald; Weiss, Leslie B. & Finney, 

Ruth. (U. California, Los Angeles) Cultural differences 
in delay of gratification: A problem of behavior 
classification. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 30(1), 72-80.—Attempted to show that 
among Hawaiian-Americans the immediate consump- 
tion of resources (immediate gratification) could be more 
meaningfully interpreted in terms of the relation between 
resource usage and cultural values than in terms of 
psychological deficiency. 202 Hawaiian and 49 Japanese- 
American adolescents were asked to indicate what they 
would do with a $1,500 windfall. The Hawaiians were 
more likely to indicate immediate consumption than the 
Japanese. There were no group differences in designa- 
tions for personal use, or for “save-invest.” However, 
comparisons of intended use of the money showed that 
Hawaiians would share with family and others more 
frequently. The Japanese more often earmarked money 
for education. Although there were significant differ- 
ences in socioeconomic status between the 2 cultural 
groups, there were no within-group correlations between 
socioeconomic status and intended use. The relative 
effects of culture and socioeconomic status are discussed. 
(25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12134. Goyder, John C. & Pineo, Peter C. (Wilfrid 

Laurier U., Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Minority group 
status and self-evaluated class. Sociological Quarterly, 
1974(Spr) Vol. 15(2) 199-211—Found that when 
economic status was held constant, Jews were most likely 
to select the middle- or upper-class label to describe their 
status, followed by white Protestants, white Catholics, 
and black Protestants. The hypothesis that affiliation 
with a minority reduces class consciousness was not 
supported. (38 ref) 

12135. Himes, Joseph S. (U. North Carolina, Greens- 
boro) Racial and ethnic relations. Dubuque, Ia.: Wm. C. 
Brown, 1974. x, 61 p.—Presents an introduction to the 
sociology and psychology of racial and ethnic social 
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structures in the US, emphasizing the changing patterns 
of relations among minority and dominant groups, 
Topics include the demographic and socioeconomic 
characteristics of American minorities, the social organi- 
zation of minorities, minority subcultures, and the 
politics of minority status. 

12136. Holloman, Regina E. (Roosevelt U.) Ritual 
opening and individual transformation: Rites of passage 
at Esalen. American Anthropologist, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
76(2), 265-280.—Notes that ritual manipulation of 
emotion can result in “psychic opening,” a state in which 
the individual’s defenses are suddenly lowered. An 
individual in this state is vulnerable and suggestible, and 
major shifts in his psychic configurations can occur. 
When ritualized psychic opening exists as a part of a 
cultural event-pattern for the purpose of inducing 
psychobehavioral transformation in individuals, the 
process can be considered as a type of rite of passage. An 
encounter-Gestalt workshop at Esalen Institute is 
discussed as an example of this process. Data show that 
the group setting itself has many liminal characteristics. 
(32 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12137. Katz, Phyllis A. (Graduate Center, City U. 
New York) Stimulus predifferentiation and modification 
of children's racial attitudes. Child Development, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 44(2), 232-237.— Tested the prediction 
that increased perceptual differentiation of other-group 
faces could reduce prejudicial attitudes. Ss were 96 black 
and white 2nd- and 6th-grade children who previously 
obtained high prejudice scores on 2 racial attitude 
measures (a projective prejudice test and a social 
distance index). Ss were randomly assigned to of 3 
training conditions: (a) learning distinctive names for 
photographs of other-race faces; (b) making same-differ- 
ent judgments of facial pairs, or (c) observing the faces 
without labels. Race of E was varied within each group. 
Attitude tests were subsequently readministered, and 
findings confirm the hypothesis. Posttest prejudice scores 
of the labeling and perceptual training groups were lower 
than those of the control Ss. Additionally, data show that 
this treatment effect was influenced by both develop- 
mental level and race of E. (19 ref)—/ournal abstract. 

12138. Kelly, Rita M. & Farber, Martin G. (American 
Inst. for Research, Kensington, Md.) Identifying respon- 
sive inner-city policemen. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 59(3), 259-263.—Assessed police respon- 
siveness using a technique that identified positive and 
negative attitudes of policemen toward inner-city resi- 
dents. Ss were 30 policemen who scored most negatively 
and 32 who scored most positively on a 4-scale 
questionnaire (Policemen’s View of Citizens’ Support, 
General Faith in People, Police Fear of Citizens or Police 
Defensive Posture, and Police Stereotype of P S 
People). Analysis of some demographic characteristics © 
the most positive (responsive) and most negative mor 
ponsive) groups revealed that race was the mos 
important distinguishing variable between them. Evalua- 
tions of the behavior of these officers by their immediate 
superiors supported the assumption that police 1n t S 
positive group are rated higher than those in the negativ 
group.—Journal abstract. ? 1 of 

12139. Koslowsky, Meni. (U. Connecticut, Schoo! 
Dental Medicine) Ethnic stereotyping by men an 
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women. Psychological Reports, 1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 
669-670.—214 male and 186 female Israeli undergradua- 
tes assigned 81 adjectives to various ethnic groups. 
Adjectives were controlled for social desirability by 
forming 9 sets of 9 words each. Results indicate that 
women stereotype less than men. It is suggested that this 
finding corroborates previous studies which show that 
women are internally or emotionally motivated, whereas 
men respond more readily to external cues.—Journal 
abstract. 

12140. Morsbach, Gisela. (U. Glasgow, Scotland) 
Auto- and heterostereotypes in two South African 
groups. Journal of Behavioral Science, 1973, Vol. 1(5), 
319-325.—Compared the attitudes of 160 white Afri- 
kaans-speaking and 82 African students in regard to the 
concepts “Me,” “the Afrikaners,” and "the Africans,” 
using the semantic differential. On the whole, the 
semantic differential adjectives were evaluated similarly 
by both groups with respect to their social desirability. 
Afrikaans Ss evaluated their own reference group 
significantly more positively than themselves, while 
African Ss judged themselves in a better light than “the 
Africans” in general. This was more obvious for 
performance characteristics. Whereas Afrikaans Ss were 
especially critical of performance in “the Africans,” 
while accepting their emotional characteristics, the 
African Ss evaluated the performance aspect positively 
in “the Afrikaners,” but were critical of that group’s 
emotional characteristics.—Journal abstract. 

12141. Moxley, Robert L. (North Carolina State U., 
Raleigh) Social solidarity, ethnic rigidity and differentia- 
Don in Latin American communities: A structural 
approach. Rural Sociology, 1973(Win), Vol. 38(4), 
439-461.—Reviews 39 Latin American community 
Studies to develop cross-national structural measures of 
the concepts of community social solidarity and ethnic 
rigidity. The interrelationships among these 2 social 
phenomena and a 3rd structural variable, community. 
differentiation, were examined. A. previously-developed 
Guttman scale of differentiation of Latin American 
communities was used along with 2 new Guttman scales 
of Latin American solidarity and ethnic rigidity. The 
Seale of ethnic rigidity involved a solution to defining 
ethnic groups and measuring rigidity. Opposing theoreti- 
cal Positions as to whether a social systems’ solidarity 
and Social rigidities are tautologically related were 
Studied. Hypotheses about the relationship between 
these 2 variables and measures of development are 
Heed Results include implications for community 
deca the study of ethnic groups, and community 
evelopment.— Journal abstract. 

E 12142. Pollock, Raphael E. Some psychoanalytic 
5 nsiderations of bull fighting and bull worship. Israel 
Md of Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 1974(Mar), 
si SE 53-67.—Dbiscusses the historical and symbolic 
ion Icance of bullfighting and bull worship, emphasiz- 
Te po $ dual fear-and-admiration relationship with it. 
See ull as a religious and magical representation of 
is 4 Strength, and fertility is considered, as well as the 
RO, me audience and the bullfighter as an embodi- 

D oth male and female sexuality. (45 ref) e 
Canad 3. Porter, James N. (York U., Toronto, Ontario, 

hada) Race, socialization and mobility in educational 
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and early occupational attainment. American Sociologi- 
cal Review, 1974(Jun), Vol. 39(3), 303-316.—Investigated 
the applicability of a recently developed path model of 
the process of educational and early occupational 
attainment to a longitudinal study of a national sample 
of 14,891 white and 435 black males using data obtained 
5 yrs after Grade 12. The model that explains the white 
data does not explain the black. 10 major departures of 
the black data from the results expected on the basis of 
studies of whites are noted (origin socioeconomic status, 
creativity, IQ, significant others’ influence, conformity, 
occupational aspiration, occupational expectation, 
school grades, educational attainment, and occupational 
attainment). It is concluded that these racial differences 
reflect the existence of 2 different ideal-typical systems 
of mobility in America. Implications of this distinction 
are observed in the operation of social-structural and 
social-psychological values.—Journal abstract. 

12144. Schoenherr, Richard A. & Greeley, Andrew M, 
(U. Wisconsin) Role commitment processes and the 
American Catholic priesthood. American Sociological 
Review, 1974(Jun), Vol. 39(3), 407-426.—Describes a 
general model for explaining role commitment as a 
process in which continuing in the role depends on the 
net balance of its rewards and costs. With an 8-variable 
path model half the variance in the decisions of a sample 
of 3,045 American Catholic priests to stay in or leave the 
ministry can be accounted for. The causal analysis shows 
that the cost of celibacy is currently a priest's principal 
consideration in the commitment sequence. Thus, if he 
sees marriage as a desirable opportunity foregone, if the 
costs of loneliness outweigh the satisfactions that flow 
from his job assessed in terms of a modern set of values, 
and if movement is made easier by the fact of his being 
relatively young and inner-directed, the clergyman will 
probably decide to quit his position as a religious 
professional. With 1 exception, negative findings emer- 

ed from a test of the possible influence of social 
contexts. Implications of authority, sexuality, and value 
systems for commitment to the priestly role are discus- 
sed. (47 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12145. Wenckowski, Charlene. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Black-white attitudes toward advisability of oppo- 
site race interactions. Journal of College Student 
Personnel, 1973(Jul), Vol. 14(4), 303-308.—Administered 
a questionnaire to 50 female and 46 male black 
undergraduates and a group of white undergraduates 
(matched for sex, age, year in college, residence on 
campus, and major) to assess attitudes toward 10 types 
of black-white interactions (e.g., physical, violent inter- 
actions, opposite sex interactions, or black-white com- 
petition for the same goal). Responses were indicated on 
a 7-point extremely advisable-inadvisable scale. Blacks 
made significantly more extreme ratings than white, 
except in the case of white and black females. Whites 
made significantly more moderate ratings than blacks, 
and blacks made significantly more uncertain ratings 
than whites. Data support the theory that those more 
involved in a given situation choose a greater number of 
extreme responses.—L. Gorsey. 

12146. Williams, John E.; Best, Deborah L.; Wood, 
Frank B. & Filler, John W. (Wake Forest U.) Changes in 
the connotations of racial concepts and color names: 
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1963-1970. Psychological _ Reports, 1973(Dec) Vol. 
33(3), 983-996.— Replicated J. E. Williams's (see PA, Vol 
40:7379) study which assessed the connotative (affective) 
meanings of color, color-person, and ethnic concepts 
among white undergraduates. The present study, con- 
ducted 7 yrs later, determined whether the development 
of the black identity movement had modified the 
affective meanings of these concepts. 40 Ss (all undergra- 
duates) rated 5 color names (white, yellow, red, brown, 
and black); 40 Ss rated 5 color-person concepts (e.g. 
white person) and 40 Ss rated 5 ethnic concepts (e.g. 
Caucasian) using the semantic differential technique. No 
significant changes in the color or ethnic concepts were 
found; however, the meaning of the color-person 
concepts shifted away from the related color concepts 
toward a greater similarity to the related ethnic concepts. 
Factor analyses yielded similar factor structures for the 
color-person and ethnic concepts, with little evidence of 
interpretable factors among the color concepts. It is 
concluded that for white students the events of the black 
identity movement during 1963-1970 were associated 
with a greater tendency toward the equation of color- 
-person and ethnic concepts, with no appreciable 
changes in the affective meanings of ethnic concepts 
themselves.—Journal abstract. 


Social Issues & Social Processes 


12147. . Sexual crimes and the medical 
examiner: Interview with Milton Helpern. Medical 
Aspects of Human Sexuality, 1974(Apr), Vol. 8(4), 
161-168.—Presents the transcript of an interview with 
the former chief medical examiner of New York City, 
who discusses the role of the medical examiner in 
handling sex crimes, the relationship between sex and 
violent crimes, the types of physical evidence used to 
determine the intent and nature of the crime, and 
possible reasons for increases in the number of rapes. 

12148. Agrell, Jan. [Drug abuse among conscripts 
1970-1973.] (Swed) MPI A-Rapport, 1974(Feb), No. 21, 
96 p.—Conducted a series of studies of narcotic abuse 
and related disorders among 18-yr-old male Swedish 
military conscripts. Confidential questionnaires were 
completed by 196,000 conscripts between the years 1970 
and 1973. Findings show that (a) the abuse of narcotics 
steadily increased to include 1 in every 5 males; (b) 

heavy abuse of LSD and morphine base increased, as 

well as of hashish and central stimulants; (c) increases 
were most marked in the larger cities, especially 
Stockholm; and (d) experimentation with narcotics was 
being initiated at increasingly earlier ages.—English 
summary. 

12149. Athanasiou, Robert & Sarkin, Richard. (Albany 
Medical Coll, N.Y.) Premarital sexual behavior and 
postmarital adjustment. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 
1974(May), Vol. 3(3), 207-225.—Examined data from a 
large sample survey (N = 20,000; median age slightly 
over 30 yrs) of sexual attitudes and behavior for 
correlations between various premarital sexual experi- 
ences and postmarital sexual behavior. Hypotheses 
concerning the effects of intervening and extraneous 
variables on the relationships between premarital chasti- 
ty and postmarital adjustment did not receive support. In 

general a relationship between pre- and postmarital 
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sexual activity exists in these data despite the fact that 
extraneous variables such as liberalism and romanticism 
were held constant. Moreover, value-behavior discrepan- 
cy when viewed as an intervening variable did not 
account for the premarital-postmarital correlations. 
Implications of these correlations are discussed in terms 
of developing norms for new types of marital sex ethics. 
(29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12150. Bazelon, David L. (U.S. Court of Appeals, 
District of Columbia Circuit) Psychiatrists and the 
adversary process. Scientific American, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
230(6), 18-23. 

12151. Berkowitz, William R. (Solomon Mental 
Health Center, Lowell, Mass.) The impact of protest: 
Willingness of passersby to make antiwar commitments 
at anti-Vietnam demonstrations. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 93(1), 3142.—2,841 pedes- 
trians were approached on the street by 18 interviewers 
during 5 separate anti-Vietnam demonstrations in 
Boston in May, 1972 and during nondemonstration 
occasions. Of those persons who stopped to respond to 
the interviewers’ questions (V = 1,912), a significantly 
greater percentage accepted and wore a free “Peace 
Now” button given to them by E at demonstration than 
in nondemonstration occasions. However, of total 
persons approached, a significantly greater percentage 
also signed an antiwar petition and accepted the “Peace 
Now” button (without necessarily wearing it) at the 
demonstrations. Attitudinal distributions of pedestrians 
on demonstration and nondemonstration occasions 
appeared to be equal. Demonstration impact appeared to 
rest more with attention-getting than with immediate 
attitude-changing properties of the protest.—Journal 
abstract. 

12152. Bogen, Iver. (U. Minnesota, Duluth) Attitudes 
of women who have had abortions. Journal of Sex 
Research, 1974(May), Vol. 10(2), 97—109.—Administered 
a questionnaire to 205 Minnesota women who had had 
abortions. The respondents were, in general, not trauma- 
tized by the event. They tended to have a more liberal 
attitude toward abortion than women in general, but 
religious women and those who had experienced a 
greater degree of trauma were more conservative in their 
attitudes than the group as a whole—E. B. Jaffa. 

12153. Bowden, E. (U. Ife, Inst. of Administration, 
Ibadan, Nigeria) The effect of deinhibition and practice 
upon innovativeness of Nigerian administrative person- 
nel: A pilot experiment. Psychologia Africana, 19T4(ApP» 
Vol. 15(2), 67-80.—2 groups of Nigerian civil servants 
(N — 13) attended 2 series of discussion seminars. The 
deinhibition group discussed the nature of external and 
internal obstacles to innovativeness in the administrative 
context within the framework of Nigerian ethnic cultu- 
res, and tried to find means by which the individual 
could overcome these obstacles. The practice group 
discussed the various problems of socioeconomic devel- 
opment in a new nation and tried to find original 
solutions to those problems. Results of a test of socia 
innovativeness show that after 8 seminars the practice 
group produced more ideas which were rated as 
innovative than before the seminars, while the deinhibi- 
tion group did not. Correlations between the inno 
veness ratings and various criterion measures show thal 
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the conceptual structure of measures of social innovati- 
veness is complex, due to the intrusion of factors such as 
practicality, repertoire of ideas, task-motivation, and 
probably ideational fluency. The question of what 
exactly is being assessed by raters of written innovative 
ideas was not resolved. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12154. Brooks, I. R. & Cuttance, P. F. (U. Waikato, 
Hamilton, New Zealand) Socio-economic status in New 
Zealand: A critique of the Elley-Irving scale. New 
Zealand Journal of Educational Studies, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
82), 154-159.—Investigated the use of W. B. Elley and J. 
C. Irving's 1972 socioeconomic and occupational status 
scale for New Zealand in an urban sample of 72 Pakeha 
and 22 Maori families. 2 specific criticisms of the scale 
are presented: (a) that using an occupational status scale 
to identify socioeconomic status (SES) assumes a degree 
of homogeneity within each occupation that may not 
exist and (b) that the use of only 3 education categories 
(primary, secondary, and tertiary) may not be valid. 
Each family was placed into 1 of the 6 SES statuses on 
the Elley and Irving scale and entered into a regression 
equation with 11 indices of family background (e.g., 
salary, culture, and house size). Income was the best 
predictor of SES (p < .01), followed by education 
however, income and SES correlated at .57, while 
education and SES yielded a correlation of only 20. The 
Elley and Irving scale was viewed as unsatisfactory 
because of the equal weighting given to income and 
education. A scale designed to discriminate levels of 
secondary education was developed, and a reanalysis of 
the data using this scale showed the improved validity of 
the Elley and Irving measure.—L. Gorsey. 

_ 12155. Burgoyne, Davis S. (Camelback Hosp., Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.) Factors affecting coital frequency. Medical 
Aspects of Human Sexuality, 1974(Apr), Vol. 8(4), 
143-156.—Discusses the effects of age, health, childhood 
training, and the emotional status of the partners on the 
frequency of sexual activity. Personality (e.g., the degree 
of self-esteem) and situational variables that may affect 
both frequency and level of sexual performance and 
Satisfaction are examined. Suggestions for counseling 
couples with these problems are presented. The effects of 
a child’s presence on coital frequency and satisfaction, 
and the characteristics of sexual behavior among obese 
Persons, are considered in 2 commentaries—L. Gorsey. 

12156. Butts, Robert Y. & Sporakowski, Michael J. 
(Eastern Illinois U., School of Home Economics) Unwed 
Pregnancy decisions: Some background factors. Journal 
of Sex Research, 1974(May), Vol. 10(2), 110-117.—Ad- 
Ministered a questionnaire to 109 unmarried pregnant 
n Those in maternity homes were younger, less 
cated, attended church more regularly, were less 
Ware of abortion and less sexually permissive, had a 
Poorer relationship with a putative father, and were less 
hee. to be satisfied with their pregnancy decision than 

nee which chose abortion.—E. B. Jaffa. 

Cind Sé Carroll, Robert M.; Pine, Steven M.; Cline, 
serious, E Kleinhans, Bruce R. (U. Maryland) Judged 
B of Watergate-related crimes. Journal of 
Serious 1974(Mar), Vol. 86(2), 235-239.—The judged 
1927 4. d of 19 crimes was scaled by L. L. Thurstone in 
in 1966 again by C. H. Coombs (see PA, Vol 41:8796) 

- This study repeated the method of the 
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Thurstone study with a comparable population, but with 
the addition of 7 crimes directly related to the Watergate 
incident. Major findings are that (a) sex offenses have 
continued to decrease in judged seriousness since 1966 
and (b) the 7 Watergate-related offenses added by this 
study were exceeded in judged seriousness only by those 
crimes which involved direct personal threat.—Journal 
abstract. 

12158. Chesney-Lind, Meda. (U. Hawaii) Judicial 
enforcement of the female sex role: The family court 
and the female delinquent. Issues in Criminology, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 8(2), 51-69.—Presents evidence suppor- 
ting the hypothesis that the courts sexualize female 
offenses and that females found delinquent are punished 
more severely than males so labeled. Data were case 
records of adolescents referred to the Honolulu Juvenile 
Court in the years 1929-1930, 1939-1940, and 1950, and 
official court reports for 1954-1964. Committed to 
traditional ideas of family authority and adolescent 
morality, the court must see female delinquency as 
showing greater moral weakness and needing more 
drastic treatment than male delinquency. This double 
standard strongly reaffirms the property status of all 
women. Equal rights for women and the legal rights of 
juveniles are both in question; routine court treatment of 
adolescent women who come before juvenile courts may 
constitute a clear violation of their civil rights. (41 ref) 
—I. Davis. 

12159. Colaiuta, Victoria & Breed, George. (U. South 
Dakota) Development of scales to measure attitudes 
toward marijuana and marijuana users. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 59(3), 398-400.—450 
undergraduates participated in the 2-phase development 
of a 22-item marihuana attitude scale. The final form of 
the scale, partitioned into 3 factorially defined, mutually 
exclusive subscales, deals with (a) the psychological, 
physiological, and sociological effects of marihuana on 
users; (b) marihuana as à psychosocial panacea; and (c) 
liberal-conservative ambivalence toward the usage of 
marihuana. 

12160. Colson, Charles E. (Inst. for Behavioral 
Services, Hinsdale, Ill.) The evaluation of pornography: 
Effects of attitude and perceived physiological reaction. 
Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol. 3(4), 307-323. 
— 23 medical and 28 nonmedical male students read 4 
erotic prose passages and then rated each on obscenity, 
censorship, and 4 semantic differential evaluation scales. 
Ss were given varying levels of false (experimenter- 
controlled) galvanic skin response (GSR) "feedback" for 
each stimulus passage, as well as different explanations 
of the significance of this arousal feedback. 4-way 
analyses of variance showed that low S tolerance of 
erotica, pedophelic passage content, and GSR "feed- 
back" indicating physiological arousal resulted in pas- 
sages being labeled as more "obscene" and unfavorable. 
Explanations to Ss that GSR feedback indicated sexual 
arousal resulted in more favorable ratings by the medical 
Ss and interacted with passage type for the nonmedical 
Ss. Concurrently monitored heart rate was not signifi- 
cantly influenced by any of the experimental variables 
and was (with 1 marginal exception) uncorrelated with 
any of the dependent labeling variables. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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12161. Cooper, Michael R.; Boltwood, Charles E. & 
Wherry, Robert J. (GTE Lab., Behavioral Science 
Research, Waltham, Mass.) A factor analysis of air 
Passenger reactions to skyjacking and airport security 
measures as related to personal characteristics and 
alternatives to flying. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 59(3), 365-368.—Administered a 28-item 
questionnaire to 127 airline passengers at Columbus 
International Airport, Ohio, which was then factor 
analyzed and rotated to orthogonal hierarchical struc- 
ture. Results indicate that passengers did respond 
differentially to items concerning their reactions to 
hypothetical skyjacking situations and airport security 
measures when items were couched in terms of willing- 
ness to fly as contrasted to probability of actually taking 
a given flight. Subgroups were differentiated by 1 or 
more of the following variables: age, sex, enjoyment of 
flying, distance to destination, and the extent of their 
dislike for buses. Other than buses, preferred modes of 
travel E relatively unrelated to favorableness or 
unfavorableness of passenger  reactions.—J/ournal 
abstract. 

12162. Cressey, Donald R. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) Advance notice and government by law within 
criminal confederations. International Journal of Crimi- 
nology & Penology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 1(1), 55-67.—Discus- 
ses the social structure and “government” which regulate 
behavior in criminal organizations, emphasizing the 
operation of the Cosa Nostra. The distinction between 
the governed and the governing within a deviant society, 
the role of the “enforcer” in maintaining order, and the 
provision of advance notice (i.e., that rules exist which 
will punish certain behaviors) by the ruling group are 
examined, 

12163. Dempewolff, J. A. (U. Delaware, Center for 
Counseling & Student Development) Some correlates of 
feminism. Psychological Reports, 1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 
671-676.—Administered the author’s Feminism Scale, 3 
measures of autonomy (eg. Barron's Independence of 
Judgment Scale), and a demographic questionnaire to 
154 undergraduates. Supporters of feminism achieved 
significantly lower scores on a social distance scale by H. 
Triandis and L. Triandis, higher independence of 
judgment scores, and higher modernism scores than 
opposers (p < .001). Male supporters of feminism were 
more likely to have mothers who had completed some 
college and female supporters were more likely to have 
parents who were either Jewish, atheist, or agnostic. AII 
supporters of feminism were more likely to be atheist, 
agnostic, Jewish, or Unitarian, while Opposers were more 
likely to be Protestant or Roman Catholic.—Journal 

abstract. 

12164. Dukes, Richard L. (U. Colorado, Colorado 
Springs) A test of a multivariate model in two types of 
simulated social systems. Simulation & Games, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 23-46.—Investigated the utility of 
testing a logically tight system of propositions with a 
simulation game which models 2 different types of social 
systems. Rules of this game (STARPOWER) were varied 
to create 2 types of social systems corresponding to the 
stratification systems of Dahrendorf's industrial (open) 

and capitalistic (closed) types of societies. Differences 
between the models revolved around different modes 
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and styles of change in authority structures. 425 
undergraduates completed rating scales to measure 
intraclass organization, intensity of intraclass involvem- 
ent, violence of interclass conflict, openness of the 
authority structure, and elite responsiveness. Data were 
compared to explicit predictions made by the model, 
Results are consistent with predictions that some final 
show of collective opposition may occur in social systems 
characterized by closed channels of mobility, complete 
arbitrary authority of the upper class, and frustration of 
lower-class aspiration.—D. E. Anderson. 

12165. Farmer, R. D. & Harvey, P. G. (Health Services 
Research Centre, Dudley, England) Alienated youth: A 
preliminary study of a group of rootless young people: 
Social and personality characteristics. Social Science & 
Medicine, 1974(Apr), Vol. 8(4), 191-195.— Collected 
social background and personality data from a group of 
57 rootless young people in Birmingham, England. 
Results from the social background questionnaire and 
the 2 personality inventories indicate a preponderance of 
Ss from large families. The men were more neurotic than 
the normal population, and all Ss showed more measu- 
red hostility than other groups. Problems of research in 
this area are discussed, as well as possibilities for future 
work. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12166. Fracchia, John; Sheppard, Charles & Merlis, 
Sidney. (Central Islip State Hosp., Demographic & 
Special Studies Unit, N.Y.) Early cigarette smoking and 
drug use: Some comments, data and thoughts. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 371-374.—Discus- 
ses recently reported cigarette smoking and drug use 
data which indicate that teenage smokers have a greater 
probability of using or becoming involved with illicit 
drugs than nonsmoking peers. It is suggested that the 
epidemiological concept of “high risk groups” be applied 
to the use of socially approved substances like tobacco 
by young people and subsequent drug experiences, 
because it acknowledges the empirical covariance be- 
tween these events, but does not have as strong causal 
implications as a “stepping stone” notion. The decision 
to use drugs is an individual one which appears to be 
influenced by a multiplicity of factors (e.g., availability, 
personal needs, values, peer influences, personality 
characteristics, and previous behavioral tendencies). 
—Journal abstract. 

12167. Gartrell, John W.; Wilkening, E. A. & Presser, 
H. A. (U. Western Ontario, London, Canada) Curvili- 
near and linear models relating status and innovative 
behavior: A reassessment. Rural Sociology, 1973(Win), 
Vol. 38(4), 391-411.—The relationship between socioe- 
conomic status and innovation has generally been 
depicted as positive and linear. However, if innovation 1s 
conceptualized as proportionate risk-taking those of high 
rank may be inclined to risk a lower proportion of their 
resources in situations of high uncertainty. 2 studies by 
Cancian in 1967 and 1972 combined these effects to 
predict a curvilinear relationship between status an 
innovations which was described as “middle-class 
conservatism." Cancian's secondary analysis of 7 cases 1$ 
combined with a sample of 321 Wisconsin farm fare 
to reanalyze the hypothesis. Findings suggest that * 
wealth measures of status, the relationship is probably 
Positive and monotonic. Methodological difficulties 1n 
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Cancian’s research strategy led to an alternative proce- 
dure—the use of least-squares regression to explore 
curvilinear relationships. Results suggest that income is 
the best predictor of innovation and its relationship to 
innovation is best described as positive, monotonic, and 
linear. While there are distinct thresholds in the 
regression of innovation on levels of education, public 
offices held, and levels-of-living, results do not support 
the hypothesis of “middle-class conservatism.”—Journal 
abstract. 

12168. Gough, Harrison G. (U. California, Inst. of 
Personality Assessment & Research, Berkeley) A 24-item 
version of the Miller-Fisk Sexual Knowledge Question- 
naire. Journal of Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 87(2), 
183-192.—Analysis of the responses of a total of 29 male 
and 75 female adults and college students on the Miller- 
Fisk Sexual Knowledge Questionnaire suggested that a 
shorter and more convenient version could be developed. 
Deletion of 25 questions with weak or unacceptable 
statistical properties left 24 items for retention in a 
revised questionnaire. This 24-item version was then 
administered to new samples including 287 males and 
246 females, permitting specification of provisional 
normative and interpretational data.—Journal abstract. 

12169. Granberg, Donald & Steele, Lee. (U. Missouri, 
Columbia) Procedural considerations in measuring 
latitudes of acceptance, rejection, and noncommitment. 
Social Forces, 1974(Jun), Vol. 52(4), 538-542.—Conduc- 
ted a field experiment which demonstrated the importan- 
ce of procedural considerations in the use of the method 
of ordered alternatives for measuring the latitudes of 
acceptance, rejection, and noncommitment. Ina 2 X 2 
design, 512 respondents (80% undergraduates, 82% men) 
completed ordered alternatives relating to the 1972 
presidential election with either a l- or 4-page form and 
With either mandatory or optional instructions. Both of 
these variables produced significant main effects on each 
of the 3 latitudes. The (page mandatory form produced 
the largest latitudes of rejection and acceptance, and the 
4-page optional form produced the largest latitudes of 
noncommitment. The 4-page optional form is recom- 
mended if one is trying to minimize the probability of 
Zog Positives in selecting highly involved people. (15 ref) 

urnal abstract. 
^ 12170. Greenblatt, Milton. (Veterans Administration 
Kr Sepulveda, Calif.) Class action and the right to 
Së et, Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), 
ue - 25(7), 449-452.—Presents a brief history of patients’ 
Gelee for the right to treatment, beginning with suits 
een by individual patients who were criminally 
K Fee and culminating in a class-action suit on 
chalf of those who were involuntarily civilly committed. 
alt Guest, Avery M. (U. Washington) Class 
Fon clousness and American political attitudes. Social 
en 1974(Jun), Vol. 52(4), 496—510.—Replicated and 
E Studies of the relationship of subjective class 
Cie to political attitudes conducted by R. 
ET q in 1949 and P. Converse in 1960 using longitudi- 
a (1956-1968) survey data for white adults who voted 
the residential elections during this period. Results show 
Ge Zespondents may be divided into 4 groups based 

ification with the working vs the middle class 


and itti 3 
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class membership; (b) that working-class identification is 
associated with collectivist views on the government’s 
tole and voting for the Democratic party; (c) that 
awareness increases the collectivist E of both 
the working and middle classes; and (d) that the effects 
of class identification and awareness of political attitudes 
show little change over time, although they have 
different effects on voting in a Democratic vs a 
Republican victory. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12172. Halleck, Charles W., et al. (Superior Court of 
the District of Columbia, Washington) Should prostitu- 
tion be legalized? Medical Aspects of Human Sexuality, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 8(4), 54-83.—Presents the views of 7 
authors, including lawyers, sociologists, and psychia- 
trists, on whether laws against prostitution should be 
abolished; the degree of effectiveness of these laws; how 
the statutes discriminate against women; and the 
implications of decriminalization for public health, 
constitutional and moral freedom, and social processes. 

12173. Hamel, Robert F. (Eastern Michigan U.) 
Female subjective and pupillary reaction to nude male 
and female figures. Journal of Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 
87(2), 171-175.—Recorded the pupillary responses for 22 
female undergraduates viewing slides of 2 male and 2 
female models in sequential degrees of dress and nudity. 
Subjective reports of sexual arousal were correlated with 
pupillary reactions to the male models. Dilation was 
found to be generally in accord with the direction and 
intensity of subjectively perceived sexual arousal. Dila- 
tion to the male models was found to increase in direct 
relation to the increasing level of exposure. Pupillary 
response to female models demonstrated no such linear 
trend. Dilation to the male models was significantly 
greater than dilation to the female models. Results 
suggest that pupillary dilation may be a sensitive index of 
arousal.—Journal abstract. 

12174. Hanson, David J. (State University Coll. New 
York, Potsdam) Drinking attitudes and behaviors 
among college students. Journal of Alcohol & Drug 
Education, 1974(Spr), Vol. 19(3), 6-14.—Administered a 
questionnaire on drinking attitudes and behavior to 
3,696 undergraduates. 9 hypotheses derived from the 
literature were supported by the data. The incidence of 
drinking was higher among males than females, and was 
positively associated with socioeconomic status, college 
year, incidence of parental drinking, parental attitudes 
toward drinking, drinking among friends, and urbanity 
of residence. The incidence of drinking was also 
associated with religious affiliation and participation- 
—drinking at an early age was greatest among Jews, 
lower among Catholics, and lowest among Protestants. 
Compared with data obtained by R. Straus and S. D. 
Bacon in 1953, it appears that there has been a general 
increase in the percentage of college students who drink 
and a decrease in the difference between male and 
female incidence rates.—L. Gorsey. 

12175. Harbison, J. J., et al. (Queen's U. Belfast, 
Northern Ireland) A questionnaire measure of sexual 
interest. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol. 3(4), 
357-366.— Describes the development of a questionnaire 
measure of sexual interest; in construction and scoring, 
the test is based on Feldman's Sexual Orientation 
Measure. 3 levels of sexual behavior are assessed 
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| (kissing, touching sexually, and sexual intercourse), with 
the Ist 2 levels divided into active and passive roles. 4 
bipolar adjectival scales are used to describe these 
concepts (Seductive-Repulsive, Sexy-Sexless, Exciting- 
—Dull and Erotic-Frigid) A manual and computer 
scoring system are described, which yield 8 standard 
score patterns. Internal consistency and test-retest 
reliability data from patients generally having frigid or 
potency problems are presented. The measure was 
validated with 40 normal 22-50 yr old married couples, 
20 psychogenically impotent patients, and 15 frigid 
patients. Data show that the 2 patient groups differed 
significantly from the normal group on sexual interest 
scores and from each other (p < .05). The possibility of 
predicting treatment outcome with the questionnaire is 
considered.—L. Gorsey. 

12176. Hester, Reid K. & Smith, Ronald E. (U. 
Washington) Effects of a mandatory death penalty on 
the decisions of simulated jurors as a function of 
heinousness of the crime. Journal of Criminal Justice, 
1973(Win), Vol. 1(4), 319-326.—To assess the influence 
of a mandatory death penalty on the verdicts of 
simulated jurors, 70 male and 81 female college students 
read a description of a trial involving either a gang-war 
murder or the heinous murder of a child. A guilty verdict 
carried with it either a prison term or a mandatory death 
penalty. Given equivalent evidence against the defend- 
ant, Ss rendered guilty verdicts significantly less fre- 
quently when the sentence was the death penalty than 
when it was a prison term. However, the influence of the 
death penalty in decreasing the likelihood of a guilty 
verdict was dependent on the nature of the crime. The 
difference in frequency of guilty verdicts was significant 
in the gang-war murder condition but was not significant 
in the heinous murder condition. Conviction rates in the 
imprisonment condition were unaffected by the nature of 
the crime.—Journal abstract. 

12177. Hjelle, Larry A. & Butterfield, Rhonda. (State 
University Coll. New York, Brockport) Self-actualiza- 
tion and women's attitudes toward their roles in 
contemporary society. Journal of Psychology, 1974(Jul), 
Vol. 87(2), 225-230.—Examined differences in degree of 
self-actualization in relation to attitudes toward women's 
rights and roles in society. 20 liberal and 20 conservative 

college-age females were preselected on the basis of 
scores on Spence and Helmreich's Attitudes Toward 
Women Scale. The 2 groups were compared in terms of 
measures relating to the Personal Orientation Inventory 
(POI), a diagnostic instrument designed to assess values 
and self-percepts associated with self-actualization. 
Results indicate substantial support for the prediction 
that women professing liberal, profeminist attitudes are 
more self-actualized than women endorsing traditional 
social-role attitudes. 10 of the 12 POI scales yielded 
statistically significant mean group differences. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12178. Holda, Dalibor. (Charles U., Inst. of Marxism- 
Leninism, Prague, Czechoslovakia) [Operationalization 
analysis in value orientation research of youth.] (Czec) 
Sociologicky Casopis, 1973, Vol. 9(1), 60-70.—Discusses, 
within the scope of sociological research, problems of 
transposition of theoretical models into the empirical 
plane. This stage of research work is specified as 
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validation of research tools, and it is illustrated by 
describing the application of factor analysis in the 
investigation of youth’s value orientation. The theoretical 
model consisted of 4 spheres of activities, each covered 
by 16 indicators. 2 questionnaires based on the 64 
indicators were the research tools tested on groups of 188 
and 50 students, 50 apprentices, and 20 industrial 
workers. Analysis verified the extent to which the 
indicators were an adequate and unambiguous expres- 
sion of the model. Evaluation shows some drawbacks to 
the procedure which may lead to ambiguous conclusions, 
and positive results which may be applied in sociological 
research. (Russian & English summaries)—V. 
Fischmann. 

12179. Jacobs, Keith W. & Koeppel, John C (U. 
Southern Mississippi) Psychological correlates of the 
mobility decision. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1974(May), Vol. 3(5-A), 330-332.—Found that geogra- 
phic mobility plans of 50 undergraduates were signifi- 
cantly related individually to a measure of past mobility 
(p < DU and to scores on the Sensation-Seeking Scale. 
A multiple combination of predictors, using past 
mobility and the Extraversion scale of the Eysenck 
Personality Inventory, accounted for 32% of the variance 
in mobility plans (p < .001). A complete model (8 
predictors) accounted for 49% of the variance in mobility 
plans. A holdout cross-validation sample (m = 10) 
supported this finding and similar relationships were 
observed in a 2nd study with 100 undergraduates. 
—Journal abstract. 

12180. Kikuchi, Takekatsu. (Tohoku U., Sendai, 
Japan) A study on the juvenile victims in a local middle 
town, Tsukidate, of north-east Japan: On the special 
reference to the structure of suffering situations from 
the viewpoint of socialpsychological ecology. Tohoku 
Psychologica Folia, 1973, Vol. 32(1-4), 72-T1.—Admin- 
istered a questionnaire to junior high school students to 
investigate the incidence and type of suffering Ss had 
experienced as victims of criminals or juvenile delin- 
quents. These suffering patterns (e.g. coercion) are 
delineated and discussed in terms of the town's social 
and cultural structure. 

12181. Kübler-Ross, Elisabeth. Questions and 
answers on death and dying. New York, N.Y.: 
Macmillan, 1974. xii, 177 p. $1.50.—Presents a collection 
of commonly-asked questions and answers about accep- 
ting the end of life, suicide, terminal illness, euthanasia, 
telling the patient he is critically ill, and the special 
difficulties surrounding death. 

12182. Lackey, Hecht S. & Barry, John R. (U. 
Georgia A measure of attitudes toward abortion. 
Journal of Community Psychology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 
31-33.—Developed a questionnaire to examine group 
and individual differences in attitudes toward abortion 
using the responses of 73 students and nonstudents in à 
Southern rural college town. Reliability of the final 
items was .90 (Pearsonian correlation). Validity was 
determined by comparing scores on the items develope 
for the present questionnaire with scores on items from 
previous studies and by comparing different groups ( 3 
university students, 32 female assembly-line Werke 
and 19 physicians’ wives). The correlation coefficient Ge 
48 suggests that the questionnaire has concurre 
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validity. Consistent with earlier findings, variables such 
as age, cultural level, religious conviction, and marital 
status were associated with attitudes toward abortion. 
—Journal summary. 

12183. Lauer, Robert H. (Southern Illinois U., 
Edwardsville) Rate of change and stress: A test of the 
"future shock" thesis. Social Forces, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
52(4), 510-516.—Tested the “future shock” thesis that 
relates stress to the rate of change. It was hypothesized 
that stress is directly related to the perceived rate of 
change and that perceived desirability of and control 
over change would be intervening variables, moderating 
the relationship between rate and stress. 648 17-52 yr 
olds taking summer classes at a midwestern university 
completed Holmes and Rahe’s Social Readjustment 
Rating Scale, 3 questions about perceived rate of change 
in the world, measures of both personal and social 
change, desirability of and control over personal change, 
and the Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale (to measure 
stress), Results support all hypothesized relationships 
except that involving perceived control—stress was 
positively related to rate, although the relationship was 
moderated when change was perceived as desirable. (32 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

12184. Liebling, Barry A.; Seiler, Marilyn & Shaver, 
Phillip. (Columbia U.) Self-awareness and cigarette- 
smoking behavior. Journal of Experimental Social Psy- 
chology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 10(4), 325-332.—According to S. 
Duval and R. A. Wicklund's 1972 theory of objective 
self-awareness, the concept of generalized drive is 
unnecessary, its explanatory function having been 
replaced by the concepts of self-evaluation and desire to 
be "correct." Alternative predictions from the drive and 
self-awareness theories were compared. 16 undergradua- 
tes listened to music in the presence of a mirror and, at 
another time, not in the presence of a mirror. The effect 
of self-consciousness on several habitual behaviors 
eed to smoking was assessed. It was known that the 
e the number of cigarettes one should smoke 
Gë was significantly less than the number they 
ES smoked. Hence, the theory of objective self- 
his GC predicts decreased smoking in the presence of 
ES urror, while a drive theory interpretation of self- 
a sciousness predicts the opposite. Results generally 

DE the drive theory.—Journal abstract. 

Phyllis che Alan; Rindfuss, Ronald; Coghlan, 
Ee Rochat, Roger. (U. California, Medical Center, 
Ze n Contraception after abortion. Family 
(e Cong, : dud 1974(Win) Vol. 6(1), 56-60. 
303 Fa ed 6-mo follow-up telephone interviews with 

c mus who had received abortions in a Washington, 
GER es The interview centered around whether à 
Szen E method was chosen at the time of the 
during qun Bener the same method was being use 

GE ollow-up interview. Results show that 93% of 
ERA gained a method of contraception when the 
ine device as performed, with 86% choosing an intrauter- 
Wete not or oral contraceptive. 91% of the 301 Ss who 
ves. Siw aes at follow-up were using contracepti- 
method init in 2595 of the Ss had switched from the 
eenagers md ly chosen. Although only 56% of the single 

ELE used any method of contraception prior to 

ortion, 88% were using a method 6-mo later. Ss 
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counseled in the clinic generally seemed to be using the 
more effective methods of contraception.—$S. R. Stein. 

12186. Matsumoto, L; Komiyama, K. & Hirano, T. 
(National Research Inst. of Police Science, Guidance 
Section, Tokyo, Japan) [Victims and offenders of 
indecency through compulsion.] (Japn) Reports of the 
National Research Institute of Police Science, 1972(Dec), 
Vol. 13(2), 138-147. 

12187. Mercer, Jane R. (U. California, Riverside) A 
policy statement on assessment procedures and the 
rights of children. Harvard Educational Review, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 44(1), 125-141.—Reports on an 8-yr 
study of school and agency child-classification procedu- 
res, based on standardized intelligence tests, in a 
California city of about 130,000 population. A dispro- 
portionately large number of Chicanos and Blacks were 
labeled as mentally retarded. It is argued that current 
classification procedures violate a number of key rights 
of children. Supplementary evaluations are proposed 
which assess a child's competencies outside of school: 
Only children scoring in the lowest 3% on standardized 
IQ tests and adaptive behavior evaluations should be 
placed in classes for the mentally retarded.—C. M. 
Franks. 

12188. Mitchell, Robert E. (Florida State U., Inst. for 
Social Research) Misconceptions about man-made 
space: In partial defense of high density housing. 
Family Coordinator, 1974(Jan), Vol. 23(1), 51-56.—Pre- 
sents some justification for high density housing and 
offers 5 general suggestions in evaluating the effect of 
housing in society.—M. W. Linn. 

12189. Muller, Charlotte F. (City U. New York, 
Center for Social Research) Comment and controversy: 
Feminism, society and fertility control. Family Planning 
Perspectives, 1974(Spr), Vol. 6(2), 68-72.—A strong 
argument is made for greater involvement of women in 
health care delivery, especially in fertility control. 

12190. Mullins, Cecil J.; Vitola, Bart M. & Michelson, 
Alan E. Variables related to pre-service cannabis use in 
a sample of Air Force enlistees. US AFHRL Technical 
Report, 1973(Nov), No. 73-33, 41 p.—Compared 4,564 
self-admitted cannabis users with a sample of 9,378 
airmen who had no known record of drug abuse. Results 
indicate (a) a very strong likelihood for cannabis users to 
use other drugs; (b) relationships between cannabis 
abuse and geographic area of enlistment, religious 

reference, aptitude scores, race, educational level, and 
age at enlistment; and (c) the relationship of cannabis 
abuse to the likelihood of getting an undesirable 
discharge, to Airman Performance Report, and to 
promotion rate. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12191. Neufeld, Edward; Langmeyer, Daniel & 
Seeman, William. (U. Cincinnati) Some sex-role stereo- 
types and personal preferences, 1950 and 1970. 
Journal of Personality Assessment, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3), 
241-254.—Used 2 studies conducted around 1950 for 
aggregate data on college students’ attribution of 
characteristics to men or women (sex-role stereotype). 
W. Seeman's 1950 study provided data for 3 attributes 
clearly sex-role identified (to be good in physical games 
and feats, to be physically attractive, and to be 
vocationally successful). S. W. Fernberger's 1948 study 
used a "story" with 16 blank spaces for response of 
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“men” or “women” to assess sex-role stereotypes. 
Replications of these studies were conducted in under- 
graduate psychology classes during the 1970-1971 school 
year to assess changes in sex-role stereotypes and in 
personal preferences. Results for stereotypes indicate 
either no change for the Seeman data or even more 
polarized stereotypes for the Fernberger data. No 
evidence for role convergence was found for stereotypes. 
Ss' personal preferences were markedly di: t from 
their stereotypic responses, as the literature would 
predict.—Journal abstract. A 
12192. Orum, Anthony M. (U. Texas, Austin) On 
participation in political protest movements. Journal of 
Applied Behavioral Science, 1974(Apr) Vol. 10(2), 
181-207.—Notes that laymen and social scientists alike 
often believe that people are inspired to participate in 
political or social movements because of certain disloca- 
ting or frustrating personal experiences. A review of the 
literature indicates that the political protests of recent 
years have been interpreted in terms of similar ideas. 
There are 5 currently popular theories on the origins of 
political protest: status inconsistency, cumulative depri- 
vation, relative deprivation, rising expectations, and 
Social isolation. Review of a large body of empirical 
evidence reveals at best only limited support for each 
theory. Some general reasons why the theories may be 
either inadequate or only partially correct are offered, 
and a path-analytic scheme is presented as a new 
approach to the explanation and prediction of participa- 
tion in political movements. (70 ref)—Journal abstract. 
12193. Parkes, Alan S. (Galton Foundation, London, 
England) Sexuality and reproduction. Perspectives in 
Biology & Medicine, 1974(Spr), Vol. 17(3), 399-410. 
—Examines relationships among qualitative and quanti- 
tative measures of sexuality and such reproductive 
indices as the birth sex-ratio, twinning, and fecundity. 
These relationships are generally unclear, apart from 
obvious associations (e.g., frequency of intercourse 
affects fecundity) owing to multiple interpretations 
possible for any single association. (22 ref)—J. Crabbe. 
12194. Perlmutter, Felice D. (Temple U., School of 
Social Administration) Citizen participation in Yugosla- 
via. Social Work, 1974(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 226-232.—Des- 
cribes the Yugoslavian experience in developing citizen 
participation and discusses its implications for communi- 
ty mental health centers in the US. The entire social, 
political, and economic system of Yugoslavia is built on 
the principle of citizen participation at all levels and self- 
management of decentralized communes. In the 1950's 
social welfare programs were separated from public 
administration and replaced with a single political 
authority with a team of mental health professionals, 
educators, and lawyers. The republic law sets program 
standards (e.g., professional qualifications), but citizens 
at the local level determine the programs they want to be 
implemented. The role of the professional is to advise, 
motivate, and stimulate the citizens, but not to formulate 
policy. It is suggested that at the inception, US 
community mental health centers should have applied 
some of these principles, particularly those of community 
involvement, professional advisors, and programs which 
reflect the diversity of the nation’s catchment areas 
rather than the uniform definition of service by profes- 
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sionals. The Yugoslavian experience suggests that the 
thrust for self-identity and recognition by various ethnic 
groups in the US could be effectively met through 
meaningful citizen participation in decentralized social 
service organizations.—A. Olson. 

12195. Polier, Justine W. Myths and realities in the 
search for juvenile justice: A statement by The 
Honorable Justine Wise Polier. Harvard Educational 
Review, 1974(Feb), Vol. 44(1), 112-124.—Examines a 
series of myths about what we have done and are still 
doing in the field of juvenile justice, in order to lay the 
groundwork for needed change in attitudes and social 
action. It is concluded that the survey provides no reason 
for complacency. 

12196. Racy, John. (U. Rochester, School of Medicine 
& Dentistry) How the "work ethic” influences sexuality. 
Medical Aspects of Human Sexuality, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
8(4), 84-119.—Argues that in an industrial society work 
is closely connected to self-esteem and that the loss of or 
inability to work may result in decreased sexual interest 
or even impotence. A clinical illustration is presented to 
show how work and sex have common characteristics 
(e.g, they both define adulthood, both are social 
institutions and both are major components of identity). 
Although scientific studies have not substantiated these 
relationships, the devaluation of sex and its subordina- 
tion to work, and the view that sexual activity is a 
reward, may have important implications for understan- 
ding and treating sexual dysfunctions. 4 commentaries 
on the article are included which discuss the effects of 
recent social changes on the work-sex relationship, and 
the implications for psychological development of the 
current emphasis on performance as a goal in both work 
and sex.—L. Gorsey. 

12197. Renault, Pierre F., et al. (U. Chicago) Repeat 
administration of marihuana smoke to humans. Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol. 31(1), 95-102. 
—Investigated tolerance to marihuana in 2 experiments 
with 21-29 yr old normal males. 4 Ss were given smoke 
from 435 mg of marihuana (1.5 A-9-tetrahydrocannabi- 
nol—THC) 2 times/day for 10 days preceded and 
followed by 3 days of a placebo 2 times/day; 3 
additional Ss were given a higher dose (2.8% THC). Time 
estimation was disrupted on the higher dose and 
gradually improved. Heart rate increase did not show 
tolerance. Enhancement of postural cardiovascular 
responses, when present, decreased in duration in 3 Ss. 
One S developed a brief toxic psychosis, anos 
pneumonitis of uncertain etiology. Dysphoric oa 
psychotoxic effects were evident as a cumulative effect 0 
the high dose. 3 additional Ss were given the low dosage 

1 time/wk for 6-8 wks, and time estimation and hag 
rate changes were similar to those seen with frequen 
administration at that dose. Tolerance, recently report i 
in man, probably requires more frequent admin a 
or a different dosage than the schedules employed here- 
(22 ref)—Journal abstract. Bos 

12198. Rousseve, Ronald J. (U. Oregon) On maintain 
ing perspective in the education of black Amer 
Counseling & Values, 1974(Spr), Vol. 18(3), 189-19 
—Describes a socialist economic system SE 
establish baselines for insuring economic Ski 5 

different social arrangements. A hierarchy of valu 
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recommended, along with a release from the current 
fixation on black consciousness. 

12199. Russell, Robert D. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Alcohol and other mood-modifying substances in 
ecological perspective: A framework for communicating 
and educating. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 35(2), 606—619.—Developed a continuum 
to picture the range of opinion regarding the best way to 
control certain behaviors, ranging from the "ecological" 
(ie. control by the individual) to “medical-technical- 
institutional" (i.e., control by society). On this continuum 
the attitudes of 334 university students, 258 teachers, and 
109 treatment and rehabilitation personnel were determi- 
ned regarding personal vs societal control of alcohol, 
tobacco, marihuana, amphetamines and barbiturates, 
LSD, and heroin. Differences of opinion among the 3 
groups regarding each of these mood modifiers are 
presented. Generally speaking, all groups favored social 
control of amphetamines and barbiturates, LSD, and 
heroin; with respect to alcohol and tobacco the weight of 
opinion was generally but not uniformly for personal 
control; with marihuana, teachers’ opinions were evenly 
distributed along the continuum, students favored 
personal control and opposed social control, and 
treatment personnel were middle-of-the-road but also 
opposed social control.—/. Davis. 

12200. Sadoff, Robert L. (U. Pennsylvania) New 
dimensions for the legal psychiatrist. Behavioral Neurop- 
sychiatry, 1973-1974(Oct), Vol. 5(7-12), 30-31.—Outlines 
briefly the many new and expanding functions of the 
forensic psychiatrist, including his role in (a) criminal 
law (e.g., presence at the interrogation of prisoners); (b) 
civil law (e.g, civil rights of the mentally ill); (c) 
legislative activities; and (d) educational activities in 
institutions of learning and in the community. 

12201. Samson, Jean M. (U. Quebec, Montreal, 
Canada) [Sexual revolution of tomorrow.] (Fren) Social 
Science Information, 1973(Aug), Vol. 12(4), 89-99.—Sug- 
pests that sexuality will be creative from now to the year 
000, not rigidly bound as in the past. In the past, inner 
Conscience, religion, and ideology maintained group 
Cohesion and specified normality. Virginity was essential 
to maintain patrilineal society. Other societies had 
Sieg norms (e.g., children of the Muria were expected 
Fr engage in common sexual activity to insure survival). 
bi e 1850 to 1940, sexual orthodoxy was shaken by 
Po logical and psychological advances and the develop- 
mont P mass communication. W. Reich proclaimed the 
RH revolution, slanted the concept of libido some- 
bids and saw the attack on sexual control as part of a 
Chair pe economic, political, social, and national 
of T E In modern psychoanalytic thinking, integration 
um Ca contributes to humanization of human 
tion vs ` 3 dangers exist in the 1970s—the sexual revolu- 
changiny be used to distract from continuing problems; 
Specialists pp tides may permit domination by “sex 
nelization who will establish their tyranny; and chan- 
interper, may make sexuality the sole domain of 
EUM nus relationships. It is concluded that sexuality 
e BA only be free as personal expression it must not 
12202 Or other purposes. (44 ref)—R. J. Anderson. 
Center) Schwartz, Lawrence H. (Georgetown U., Law 

itigating the right to treatment: Wyatt v. 
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Stickney. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), 
Vol. 25(7), 460-463.—Contends e 
litigation is a potent new tool for attacking the system by 
which mentally impaired people are indefinitely confined 
to institutions against their will. The objectives of cases 
such as Wyatt vs Stickney are discussed and the impact of 
the Wyatt decision and its implementation is considered. 

12203. Segal, Bernard. (Murray State U.) Locus of 
control and drug and alcohol use in college students. 
Journal of Alcohol & Drug Education, 1974(Spr), Vol. 
19(3), 1-5.—Administered the Rotter Internal-External 
Control Scale and an alcohol and drug use questionnaire 
to 601 16-39 yr old college students. Ss were classified as 
either nonusers of drugs or alcohol, alcohol-only users, 
marihuana-only users, or multiple drug users. Results 
show that an internal orientation was associated with 
nonusers, while an external orientation was associated 
with different types of drug use, progressing from alcohol 
to marihuana to multiple drug use (p < .01). There were 
no sex differences.—L. Gorsey. 

12204. Shitrit, Shimon. [The impact of the personality 
of the judge on sentencing policy.] (Hebr) Criminology, 
Criminal Law, & Police Science, 1972(Spr), Vol. 1(2), 
125-145.—Analyzes differential sentencing by judges. 
Differences in sentencing are viewed as causing damage 
to the court's prestige and as leading to disciplinary 
problems in prisons. Proposed solutions center on 
reducing the potential influence of the judge's personali- 
ty and attitudes on his sentences. This can be done by 
laying down a gradual statutory scale of sentences for 
each offense, imposing a statutory duty of giving reasons 
for sentences, providing a list of sentences imposed on 
criminals for the same offense, providing reports of 
probation officers and other specialists, and training 
judges in criminology.—English summary. Bhs 

12205. Sklar, June & Berkov, Beth. (U. California, 

Berkeley) Teenage family formation in postwar Ameri- 
ca. Family Planning Perspectives, 1974(Spr), Vol. 6(2), 
80-90.—For the years 1965 to 1971, the manner and rate 
at which teenagers started their childbearing careers were 
examined. Statistics are cited from as early as 1900 to 
demonstrate changing trends in teenage family forma- 
ion. 
É 12206. Snyder, Paul. (Delaware State U.) Prostitution 
in Asia. Journal of Sex Research, 1974(May), Vol. 10(2), 
119-127.— Discusses prostitution in the various noncom- 
munist countries of Asia. 

12207. Staw, Barry M.; Notz, William W. & Cook, 
Thomas D. (U. Illinois) Vulnerability to draft and 
attitudes toward troop withdrawal from Indochina: 
Replication and refinement. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 407-417.—493 male undergradua- 
tes recorded their opinions about when troops should be 
withdrawn from Indochina both before and after they 
were assigned a random draft lottery number. Ss 
assigned higher draft numbers which exempted them 
from military service advocated speedier withdrawal 
than did Ss assigned numbers in the middle of the 
distribution. This effect replicates a finding from earlier 
research and is interpreted within a dissonance/equity 
framework. Ss with lower draft numbers (and the highest 
chance of being called into military service) wanted 
speedier withdrawal than did persons with middle 
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numbers. This 2nd finding was not obtained in previous 
research and was interpreted in terms of self-interest. 
The study refined earlier results since greater advocacy 
of withdrawal by persons with both high and low 
numbers was restricted to those who initially advocated 
early troop withdrawal from Indochina. It is likely that 
information pertaining to one’s vulnerability to the draft 
entailed greater consequences for those initially opposed 
to the Indochina War than for those relatively more 
supportive of it.—Journal abstract. 

12208. Steininger, Marion & Majdanik, David. (Rut- 
gers State U., Camden) Alienation, liberalism-conserva- 
tism, and presidential preference. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Apr) Vol. 34(2), 382.—Administered the Srole 
Anomie Scale and measures of political liberalism-con- 
servatism, religious fundamentalism, frequency of 
church attendance, and candidate preference in the 1972 
presidential election to 86 undergraduates and 40 
noncollege adults. Anomie scores were not related to any 
of the other measures for undergraduates, but were 
related to preferences for McGovern among noncollege 
adults(p < .01). 

12209, Stickney, Stonewall B. (Montgomery Mental 
Health Center, Ala.) Problems in implementing the 
right to treatment in Alabama: The Wyatt v. Stickney 
case. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol. 
25(7), 453-460.—The Alabama mental health commis- 
sioner during the Wyatt vs Stickney right-to-treatment 
case describes the mental health department's response 
to the suit and discusses staffing standards set by the 
court. It is suggested that such standards are almost 
impossible to meet and are too restrictive to serve the 
best interests of the patients, 

12210. Stone, William F. (U. Maine) The psychology 
of politics. New York, N.Y.: Free Press, 1974. ix, 291 P. 
—Presents an introduction to the study of political 
behavior and participation, personality and motivational 
factors in political socialization, and forms of. political 
action. Topics include politics and the search for 
community; how political attitudes are learned; machia- 
vellian, authoritarian, and democratic personality dispo- 
sitions; changing political attitudes; and the nature of 

leadership and ambition. (14 p ref) 

12211. Stoop, Gustave. (Infor-Jeunes, Brussels, Belgi- 


um) The drug scene in Belgium. International Journal of 


Offender Therapy & Coi ‘ative Criminology, 1974, Voj. 
TN Iw Gu 2 P 
12212. Thistlethwaite, Donald 1. (Vanderbilt U.) 
Impact of disruptive external events on student attitu- 
des. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol. 30(2), 228-242. —A 3-wave panel study 
of 1,858 male undergraduates enrolled at 25 American 
universities was in progress when the Cambodian 
incursion and the Kent State University and Jackson 
State College shootings occurred just before the 2nd 
wave. Results of trend analyses suggest that these events 
produced a peaking on Wave 2 of reported war-related 
protests and demonstrations, as well as pervasive, thou; 
temporary, changes in student attitudes and in attribu- 
tions concerning the attitudes of teachers and peers. 
Intraindividual differences in attitudes remained relati- 
vely stable over the l-yr interval in which these 
disruptive events occurred. Results provide support for 
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the conceptualization of attitudes as relatively enduring 
response dispositions. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12213. Tietze, Christopher. Human rights in 
relationship to induced abortion. Journal of Sex 
Research, 1974(May), Vol. 10(2), 89-96.—Discusses 
social, ethical, and legal questions involved with various 
aspects of human rights as these are related to induced 
abortion. 

12214. Tiryakian, Edward A. (Ed.). (Duke U.) On the 
margin of the visible: Sociology, the esoteric, and the 
occult. London, England: John Wiley & Sons, 1974. xv, 
364 p. $9.95.— Discusses representative esoteric doctrines 
and their social forms of expression, witchcraft as the 
social setting of the occult, and sociological perspectives 
and research on the esoteric and the occult. (6 p ref) 

12215. Tyree, Andrea & Treas, Judith. (U. California, 
Los Angeles) The occupational and marital mobility of 
women. American Sociological Review, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
39(3, 293-302.—Reanalyzed data on occupational 
mobility of women presented by P. Y. DeJong et al (see 
PA, Vol 48:775) to compare male and female patterns of. 
occupational mobility in the US. Both male and female 
occupational mobility patterns were then compared to 
patterns of marital mobility (from father's occupation to 
husband's) of wives not in the civilian labor force. For 
the comparisons, all 3 matrices were adjusted to identical 
marginal distributions to eliminate the extent to which 
size of occupational categories of either origin or 
destination differ. The occupational mobility of women 
was found to be less similar to mobility patterns of men 
than was women's marital mobility. Thus, similar 
patterns govern movement of both men and women from 
their origins to the status of male head of their families. 
The occupational mobility of the women themselves, 
however, does not follow the patterns of men so closely 
as DeJong et al concluded.—Journal abstract. 

12216. Waller, Julian A. & Whorton, Elbert B. (U. 
Vermont, Medical School) Unintentional shootings, 
highway crashes and acts of violence: A behavior 
paradigm. Accident Analysis & Prevention, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 5(4), 351-356.—Compared characteristics of Ver- 
mont residents involved as shooters in unintentional 
shootings of all degrees of severity with those of residents 
whom they shot and residents of same sex and similar 
age, most of whom owned guns but who were not 
involved in shooting incidents. A total of 87 persons 
involved in 62 shooting incidents were studied. In 
comparison with the other 2 groups, the shooters n 
often were previously known to the police and had ha 
arrests for violence, arrests involving alcohol, and 
crashes and traffic citations during the previous 3 yrs 
and during their lifetimes. A behavior model is sugges 
ted, commonly involving alcohol, in which poor connai 
of aggressive tendencies results in intentional acts 
violence and unintentional injury both on the highway 
and elsewhere. (French & German summaries}—J ourn 
summary. 

12277. Walsh, Robert H. & Leonard, Wilbert M 
(Illinois State U.) Usage of terms for sexual intercour Sp 
by men and women. Archives of Sexual Sc £e 
1974(Jul), Vol. 3(4), 373-376.—Asked 248 REDE en 
tes to list as many synonyms as possible for SE e 
intercourse." On the average, males listed a E 
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number of sexual intercourse synonyms than did females 
(9 vs 6). Similarly, males listed over 160 different words, 
whereas females listed over 130. Males preferred the 
word “fuck”; females preferred the word “screw.” Males 
were more prone to approve the use of “fuck” and 
"screw" in same-sex or mixed-sex company. Females had 
a penchant for using the phrase “make love,” which may 
be related to the strong emphasis that females place on 
love in the context of sexual intimacy.—Journal abstract. 
12218. Walstedt, Joyce J. (Rutgers State U.) Women 
as marginals. Psychological Reports, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
34(2), 639-646.—Applies the concept of marginality to 
women after reviewing its meaning and applicability to 
other groups. A discussion of females’ “altruistic other” 
orientation and more open sex-role identity is presented. 
Suggestions are made concerning the reduction of 
women's marginal status. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 
12219. Wechsler, Henry & Thum, Denise. (Medical 
Foundation, Inc., Boston, Mass.) Drug use amon; 
teenagers: Patterns of present and anticipated ex 
International Journal of the Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(6), 
909-920.—Surveyed 1,900 6-12th graders in 2 communi- 
ties about drug use; comparisons were made of Ss who 
had not used any psychoactive drugs in the year before 
the survey, “marihuana only” users, and multidrug users. 
Users were more likely to have drug-using friends, to 
ege that they might try other illicit drugs, and to 
ane used a variety of drugs for quasimedical purposes. 
ig use increased sharply at the senior high school level 
E included a disproportionate number of Ss from 
en homes. 
eat Worsfold, Victor L. (Harvard U.) A philosophi- 
cal justification for children's rights. Harvard Education- 
al Review, 1974( Feb), Vol. 44(1), 142-157.—Discusses 
ess rights in terms of various philosophical 
geg of social justice. Traditional paternalistic 
Een ene in their implications for children. 
Bo e ficulties in certain previous philosophical 
chil hes 2 ae Vie of justice which ensure 
set forth. T E m ia lyzed and 3 essential criteria are 
nee ae criteria are best met within the theory of 
Gi Velli, Wiliam T. & Wearing, Alexander J 
: d e ing, Alexan h 
Sek te, dimensions of political ideology. Journal 
highly EE E Vol. 93(1), 119-131.—A 
politically elite mple of 63 (mean age = 28 yrs) 
Civil i EE e (e.g members of the American 
mayoral ca es Union, psychology graduate students, and 
political ri eae Staffs) rated 60 items concerned with 
Mie ens int ers on several bipolar scales and also sorted 
nother. An ‘© groups according to their similarity to one 
fenis ER SEN of the Ss’ agreement ratings of the 
View" GT, Gë bipolar scales) yielded 2 “point of 
multidimensional ed and moderately cone A 
e similarit caling analysis of the items, based E» 
left zi y sorting data, yielded only 1 dimension: 
right. 21 refy Journal 
12222. Zel 2 urnal abstract. 
Hopkins U ES Melvin & Kantner, John F. (Johns 
resolution of jene : va maaca GE Ex 2 
erspectives, 1974 ee irst pregnancies. Family Planning 
Pregnancies a (Spr), Vol. 6(2), 74-80.—Examined first 
Status, oute Mong teenagers to determine Se marital 
ome of the pregnancy, whether the concep- 
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lion was intended, and whether contraception was being 
used to prevent the pregnancy. Notable differences were 
found for black and white Ss. 

12223. Zich, František. (Coll. of Political Studies, 
Central Committee of the Czecholosvak Communist 
Party, Prague) [Forest workers, their way of life and 
position within the working class.] (Czec) Sociologický 
Casopis, 1973, Vol. 9(3), 281-288.—Examines the scant 
literature on forestry workers in Czechoslovakia and 
concludes that in the recent 15-20 yrs the workers' life 
situation has greatly improved. They remain, however, a 
small and marginal socioprofessional group. (Russian & 
English summaries) 

12224. Ziv, Avner; Kruglanski, Arie W. & Shulman, 
Shmuel. (Tel-Aviv U., Israel) Children's psychological 
reactions to wartime stress. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 30(1), 24-30.— Studied 
the psychological reactions of 521 children in Israeli 
settlements subjected to frequent artillery shellings in the 
period following the 1967 Arab-Israeli War, and 
compared their reactions with those of 287 children 
never subjected to shelling. The shelled children exhibi- 
ted more locale patriotism, more covert aggression, and 
more appreciation for the personality trait of courage 
than did the nonshelled controls. No differences between 
the shelled and the nonshelled groups emerged with 
respect to attitudes toward the war, desire for peace, and 
overt aggressiveness toward the enemy. Findings are 
interpreted as reflecting an active process of coping with 
stress in children of the shelled settlements. Specific 
modes of coping seemed to be partly affected by the 
prevailing social norms.—Journal abstract. 
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12225. Austin, W. T. & Bates, Frederick L. (Florida 
Technological U.) Ethological indicators of dominance 
and territory in a human captive population. Social 
Forces, |974(Jun), Vol. 52(4), 447-455.—Investigated 
dominance and territoriality phenomena displayed by 45 
inmates confined to a prison-camp bullpen. Ethological 
techniques and perspectives were used to assess each 
inmate’s relative dominance by recording matrix interac- 
tional contact Oe, frequency of contact, duration of 
contact, and frequency of initiating contact) and fre- 
quency of agonistic episodes (¢.g., aggressive acts, stares, 
avert gazes, vocal alarms, or grimaces). Dominance 
hierarchies derived from the 2 methods were significantly 
correlated. Dominant inmates tended to possess more 
valued objects and spatial territory within the bullpen 
than inmates of less dominance. The feasibility of 
applying ethological perspectives to a social setting is 
tested. (39 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12226. Berk, Richard A. (Northwestern U.) A gaming 
approach to crowd behavior. American Sociological 
Review, 1974(Jun), Vol. 39(3), 355-373.—Argues that 
emphasis on the irrationality of crowd participants is at 
best misplaced. Building on a detailed examination of a 
particular instance of crowd behavior (an undergraduate 
confrontation with administration officials) and a blend 
of several different theoretical perspectives, a new 
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approach to crowds is proposed, in which participants 
exercise considerable cognitive skill while consciously 
trying to produce concerted rewarding actions. (47 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12227. Erikson, Bonnie, et al. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) Functions of a third party in the resolution 
of conflict: The role of a judge in pretrial conferences. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Aug), 
Vol. 30(2), 293-306.—Investigated the role of a third 
party in resolving interpersonal conflict in the context of 
a simulated pretrial conference on a civil legal case. The 
judge encouraged the 2 attorneys (144 recent law school 
graduates or law students) to approach the case in either 
a step-by-step fashion (partitive set) or in an integrative 
manner in which the multiple issues were consqdered in a 
package settlement (wholistic set). In ⁄ of the dyads the 
Judge instituted an issue identification procedure to 
increase the negotiators' understanding of the areas of 
dispute; in the other ⁄ of the dyads the Ss advanced into 
direct negotiations without the benefit of the procedure. 
The case involved the partition of 5 tracts of land. 

Priorities of the 2 clients were arranged in 2 different 
patterns to represent either a high- or a low-conflict 
situation. Results support the prediction that the wholis- 
tic set would facilitate the exchange process and the 
number of settlements more than would the partitive set. 
Evidence was also found for the hypothesis that the issue 
identification procedure would have detrimental effects 
in the high-conflict case. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
12228. Galejs, Irma. (Iowa State U.) Social interac- 
tion of preschool children. Home Economics Research 
Journal, 1974(Mar), Vol. (3), 153-159.—Investigated 
nonverbal behavior of 48 preschool children in a 
standardized play situation involving same-sex and 
opposite-sex pairs. Each of 12 groups was composed of 4 
children, interacting with 2 different peers within his age 
group (ranging from 3 yrs, 2 mo to 5 yrs, 3 mo). Social 
interactions were filmed and rated by trained judges on 
44 behavioral categories of the Preschool Behavior 
Profile of Social Interaction. Analysis of variance was 
used to test the null hypothesis that social interaction 
within pairs of children is not a function of age, sex, or 
partner's sex. Opposite-sex pairs displayed significantly 
more leading, demonstrating, assisting, and sharing 
behavior while same-sex pairs showed more giggly, 
happy, grabby, and unfriendly behavior. Girls displayed 
more pronounced behaviors than boys. Girls shared 
more and were more tolerant when paired with boys 
than when paired with girls. Chronological age appeared 
to affect social interaction very little. It is concluded that 
the sex composition of groups influenced behavior in an 
interaction situation. (18 ref)—Journal abstract, 

12229. Hendricks, Glenn L. & Zimbrolt, Carole F. (U. 

Minnesota) Defining a student: Social perceptions of 
studenthood. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 15(4), 294-299.—Presents data showing 
minimum criteria by which students and administrators 
define the social role of the student, based on the 
questionnaire responses of 207 undergraduate and 
graduate students and 45 professional and clerical 
student-personnel workers. The majority of responses 
indicate that persons making any formal connection with 
the institution were perceived as students. However, 
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students were seen as a coherent social category Sharing 
distinctive common sets of values—Journal abstract, 

12230. Holda, Dalibor & Matéjovsky, Antonin, (Char- 
les U., Inst. of Marxism-Leninism, Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia) [Some remarks on the Marxist conception of 
sociological youth research.] (Czec) Sociologický Caso. 
pis, 1973, Vol. 9(4), 419-428.—Discusses problems in 
sociological research and attempts to show that a 
successful solution of these problems is not possible 
without closely relating them to general methodological 
principles based on the postulates of Marxism-Leninism, 

12231. Moscovici, Serge & Nemeth, Charlan. (Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Sorbonne, France) Social 
influence: Il. Minority influence. In C. Nemeth, Social 
psychology: Classic and contemporary integrations, Chica- 
go, Ill.: Rand McNally, 1974. xii, 328 p.— Considers the 
processes by which a minority can influence the attitudes 
of the majority, and presents several historical examples 
to illustrate this phenomenon (e.g., Freud). Recent 
research on the mechanisms on minority influence is 
examined, and the importance of consistency as a 
behavioral style in the effectiveness of a minority is 
stressed. 

12232. Nemeth, Charlan. (U. Virginia) Social psycho- 
logy: Classic and contemporary integrations. Chicago, 
Ill.: Rand McNally, 1974. xii, 328 p. 

12233. Pate, James L.; Broughton, Elizabeth D.; 
Hallman, Lorraine K. & Letterman, N. Lynn. (Georgia 
State U.) Learning in two-person, zero-sum games. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 503-510. 
— Reported 3 studies in which 160 undergraduates were 
required to pey a 2-person zero-sum game. Ss also 
completed the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale, Rotter's 
Internal-External Control Scale, and a computer confi- 
dence scale (a measure of willingness to have decisions 
made by a computer). Ss low in dogmatism tended to 
approach the optimum or exploiting strategy more 
closely than highly dogmatic Ss, but the 2 other 
personality variables (internal-external control and 
computer confidence) were unrelated to gaming strateg- 
ies. The value of the game and the required strategy 
significantly affected Ss’ choice behavior.—Journal 
abstract. : 

12234. Romano, John L. & Quay, Alan T. (Arizona 
State U.) Follow-up of community college C-group 
Participants. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
1974(Jul Vol. 15(4), 278-283.—Asked all of the 91 
college students who had participated in communication 
groups over a 3-yr period to complete a tollon 
questionnaire about their group experiences. e 
from 68 Ss indicate a positive reaction to the groups, wit 
respondents especially valuing the group atmosphere. 
There was no indication of any respondent incurring 
psychological harm because of the experience. E 
tions for leadership style are discussed.—/ourn 
abstract. d 

12235. Sundstrom, Eric & Altman, Irwin. (U. Rer 
nessee) Field study of territorial behavior and do 
ce. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, LCD x 
Vol. 30(1), 115-124.—Observed the use of SE 
Cottage group of 12-15 yr old boys. Over the and 
period of the study 23 Ss were observed. Domni) ary 
desirability of areas were assessed in prelimi 
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ctured interviews. The study was divided by popula- 
A changes into 3 periods. Period 1 had a relatively 
stable population; Period 2 involved a turnover of 2 
highly dominant Ss, and Period 3 involved minor 
changes. Results show that (a) dominance ranks were 
temporally stable; (b) territorial behavior decreased in 
Period 2 and increased in Period 3; and (c) in Period 1, 
dominant Ss used desirable areas most frequently and 
were most territorial. The Period 2 change in group 
composition was apparently associated with a break- 
down in orderly space-use patterns based on the 
dominance hierarchy. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

12236. Szmatka, Jacek. (Jagiellonian U., Cracow, 
Poland) [Conceptual models in the theory of social 
role] (Polh) Studia Socjologiczne, 1974, Vol. 1(52), 
73-97,_Reviews the various theories of role behavior 
and how they are used in sociology and psychology, and 
presents a general model from which the 6 theories of 
role behavior have been generated.—H. Kaczkowski. 
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12237. Ajzen, Icek & Fishbein, Martin. (U. Massachu- 
setts, Amherst) Factors influencing intentions and the 
intention-behavior relation. Human Relations, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 27(1), 1-15.—144 male undergraduates divided into 
48 groups were tested on a common project in which task 
communications were controlled. Pretest and posttest 
questionnaires evaluated the Ss' attitudes toward co- 
Workers. Results support the hypothesis that behavioral 
intentions could be predicted with high accuracy from 
attitudes. toward the act, and the product of normative 
beliefs times motivation to comply. Pretest intentions 
were found to be significantly related to overt behavior, 
but these relations were attenuated by changes in 
intentions from events occurring during group interac- 
tion. Consequently posttest intentions were more closely 
related to behavior than pretest intentions. (24 ref)—W. 
W. Meissner. 
ee. Anthony, Susan. (Temple U.) Immediacy and 
EE een Factors in communicating interpersonal 
91 iC on Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
E. 41-142.—Studied how 167 high school seniors 
e € attraction of Person A for liking of and desire for 
Med interaction with Person B when A used 
Rea. (D) expressions linked with psychological 
psycholo; or nonimmediate expressions (N-I) linked with 
Se ies distance. There was a greater desire for 
Ges interaction with B by A with the use of I 
for SUR and Ss rated A’s attraction for B as greater 

are for I expressions. 

Cruz) Seier, Dane. (U. California, Coll. V, Santa 

id er in groups: Self-concept changes of power- 
ER Dess group members. Journal of Applied 
E uet OE 1974(Apr) Vol. 10(2) 208-220. 
ships betwe at the failure to find unequivocal relation- 
changes SH GE E participation and self-concept 
Variables. | y € due, in part, to undetected mediating 
Uniformly Sate: be that groups do not have either 
concept LR un or uniformly negative effects on self- 
function or at both occur systematically in groups as a 
group ee and measurable aspects of each 
Variable er’s experience. One possible mediating 

> Power or dominance, was investigated in 102 
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undergraduates who were members of 6 self-analytic 
groups. Bales's Interpersonal Rating Scale was used to 
measure dominance and self-rating scales were used to 
measure self-concept before and after group participa- 
tion. Power seemed to be a fairly good predictor or 
antecedent of the direction of self-concept changes; Ss 
high in power changed toward a more positive self- 
concept and those low in power changed toward a more 
negative self-concept.—Journal abstract. 

12240. Baum, Andrew; Riess, Marc & O'Hara, John. 
Architectural variants of reaction to spatial invasion. 
Environment & Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(1), 91-100. 
— Tested the hypothesis that the presence of a screen 
which could reduce the impact of one individual on 
another would moderate the reaction to invasion of 
personal space. E observed 310 undergraduates who 
walked within 5 ft of either of 2 water fountains. One 
fountain was free-standing against a corridor wall; the 
other was built into (screened by) a corridor wall. A 
confederate stood either 1 or 5 ft from the fountain; in 
the control condition no confederate was present. 
Results indicate that Ss were more likely to use a 
screened than unscreened fountain if a confederate was 
present regardless of the distance of the confederate 
from the fountain. However, there were no differences 
between screened and unscreened fountains in the 
control condition. The interaction of sex differences in 
drinking time were also reported. Results support the 
view that an invasion of personal space is judged as 
aversive by an invader, but screens which shield the 
invader increase the probability of invasion by altering 
spatial perception. (15 ref)—S. T. Margulis. 

12241. Black, Charlene R.; Weinstein, Eugene A. & 
Tanur, Judith M. (Georgia Southern Coll.) Self-interest 
and expectations of altruism in exchange situations. 
Sociological Quarterly, 1974(Spr), Vol. 15(2), 242-252. 
~ Focused on norms concerning altruistic behavior and 
how information is used in assessing these norms. 
Situations involving conflicting norms of self-interest vs 
altruism were presented to 576 10-16 yr olds in 4-H 
Clubs. 5 categories of information were used: (a) ego’s 
stake in the encounter, (b) relationship between ego and 
alter, (c) audience to the behavior, (d) legitimacy for self- 
interest behavior, and (e) alter's cost if ego fails to help 
him. Sex and socioeconomic status (SES) of respondents 
were analyzed. The Ist 4 categories, in addition to sex 
and SES, served as between-Ss variables, each with 2 
levels. Cost-to-alter was a within-Ss variable and con- 
tained 4 levels. Analysis of variance shows that Ss 
expected the ego to perform altruistic behavior when 
there was a low cost to ego, a close relationship between 
ego and alter, an audience present during the encounter, 
and a high cost to alter. Females predicted more 
altruistic responses, while SES produced no significant 
differences in predictions. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12242. Blake, Robert R. & Mouton, Jane S. Reactions 
to intergroup competition under win-lose conditions. In 
D. A. Kolb, I. M. Rubin & J. M, McIntyre (Eds.), 
Organizational psychology: A book of readings. (2nd ed.), 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974. ix, 437 p. 
— Reviews recent studies of the effect of intergroup 
competition under win-lose conditions on group beha- 
vior, individual judgments, and resolution of conflict. 
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Applications of these findings to labor-management 
relations and the emergence of a new industrial ethic are 
considered, 
12243. Brim, John A. (Livingston Coll., Rutgers State 
U., New Brunswick) Social network correlates of 
avowed happiness. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 158(6), 432-439.—Administered measu- 
res of 5 social network dimensions, developed by factor 
analysis, to 92 members of a women’s organization and 
61 nonmembers; 113 Ss were married and 40 were not. 
Significant correlations were obtained between the 
women’s avowed happiness and the social network 
dimensions of assistance, value similarity, and concern. 
However, the pattern of correlations differed for married 
and unmarried women, It is suggested that the presence 
of a stable conjugal relationship may make assistance 
and concern less problematic for a person, while making 
value similarity more problematic. The relationships 
between social network properties and psychological 
characteristics may offer considerable benefits for 
psychotherapy—particularly those therapies which at- 
tempt to aid a distressed person by helping him to 
restructure his social network. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 
12244. Chaikin, Alan L. & Derlega, Valerian J. (Old 
Dominion U.) Variables affecting the appropriateness 
of self-disclosure. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 42(4), 588-593.—Examined 
2 variables affecting perception of appropriate self- 
disclosure in 2 studies, with 120 undergraduates in Study 
1 and 120 in Study 2. In Study 1, intimate self-disclosure 
to a stranger or an acquaintance was seen as less 
appropriate and more maladjusted than nondisclosure. 
Disclosure or nondisclosure to a friend was perceived as 
appropriate. In Study 2, disclosure to someone of a 
different age, either younger or older, was seen as less 
appropriate than nondisclosure. Disclosure or nondisclo- 
Sure to a person of the same age was perceived as 
appropriate. An analysis of the relationship between self- 
disclosure, mental health, and norms concerning the 
appropriateness of disclosure is proposed. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
12245. Chertkoff, Jerome M. & Braden, Joseph L. 
(Indiana U.) Effects of experience and bargaining 
restrictions on coalition formation. Journal of Personali- 
ty & Social Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 30(1), 169-177. 
—Attempted to determine whether experience changes 
the expectations and behavior of people in a coalition 
situation. 9 Ss were rotated among 3 groups so that while 
each person retained the same resource position in a 
triad where A > B > C, A < (B + C), on all 3 
trials every S was in a group with 2 new people. The 
rotation procedure was used to rule out explanations 
other than experience for changes over trials. Bargaining 
was either open, in which condition anyone could make 
a written offer to anyone else, or closed, in which 
‘condition only those reciprocating partner preferences 
bargained face to face. The main findings were as 
follows: (a) Only A showed a large movement over trials 
toward equality in expected percentage of reward, but 
his decreased expectancy occurred only in open bargain- 
ing. (b) A was more successful in entering a coalition in 
open than in closed bargaining on Trials 2 and 3. When 
experience did lead to changes in expectations and 
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actions, the changes were probably caused by the 
feedback obtained from others during bargaining, 
—Journal abstract. 

12246. Craig, Kenneth D.; Best, Helen & Reith, 
Guenther. (U. British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) 
Social determinants of reports of pain in the absence of 
painful stimulation. Canadian Journal of Behavioural 
Science, 1974(Apr), Vol. 6(2) 169-177.—Examined 
reports of discomfort and pain and decisions to disconti- 
nue accepting nonincremental electric shock in 48 ` 
undergraduate males who were exposed to models who 
simulated progressively greater discomfort, ostensibly in 
Tesponse to the same shocks the Ss were receiving. The 
shocks were of a constant, low amperage intensity that 
usually is accepted without expressions of discomfort. A 
strong propensity to match the model’s ratings of the 
shocks as progressively more uncomfortable and even- 
tually painful was observed, with the tendency more 
marked when a particular E was physically present $ 
rather than when the S was being run through automated 
procedures. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12247. Crawford, Jeffrey L. (Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center, Washington, D.C.) Task uncertainty, 
decision importance, and group reinforcement as 
determinants of communication processes in groups. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(May), 

Vol. 29(5), 619-627.—Related task uncertainty, decision 
importance, and the reinforcement value of information 
received to predecisional information-seeking behavior 
in a social influence situation. 144 undergraduates H 
participated in a 3-choice probability learning task. Ss 
had the opportunity to seek the alleged predictive 
Tesponses of 2 other individuals prior to making their 
own predictive responses. The dependent variables were 
the trial number on which the first information-seeking 
Tesponse occurred and the number of information- 
seeking responses emitted over trials. Results indicate 
that (a) uncertainty and importance combined in an 
additive manner to determine the instigation of informa- 
tion-seeking behavior; (b) uncertainty and the reinfor- 
cement value of the information received interacted and 
determined the maintenance of information-seeking 
behavior; and (c) reward associated with making correct 
responses, and not the expected value of an informis 3 
seeking response, maintained search behavior over trials. 
(23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12248. Davis, James H.; Kerr, Norbert; Sussmann, 
Mario & Rissman, A. Kent. (U. Illinois) Social dec 
schemes under risk. Journal of Personality & E 
Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 30(2), 248-271.—Descr! E 
an experiment in which 480 undergraduates SE 
decisions, either individually or in 4-person SE 
groups, about the attractiveness of a series of EE 
bets. Attractiveness was closely related to the expec’ 

* 


value of the bet. For both within- and between-condition 
comparisons, the average attractiveness decision ihe 
groups was higher than that for individuals whet n 
expected value of the bet was positive, but was Ser. 
bets with negative expected value; no significant d io 
were observed when the expected value was Se 
zero. In the various experimental conditions, the sud 
ution of group decisions across the attractiveness 


was best described by a majority social decision scheme, 
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and the accuracy of this model was independently 
supported by informal postsession questionnaire respon- 
ses. A multiple regression analysis showed that groups 
weighted risk dimensions (win-loss probabilities and 
amounts) in toto more heavily than did individuals. 
These and other results are discussed in terms of social 
decision scheme theory. (35 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12249. Delin, Peter S. & Poo-Kong, Kee. (U. Ade- 
laide, South Australia) The measurement of mutual 
conformity in a dyadic situation. British Journal of Social 
& Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 13(2), 211-213. 
—Investigated conformity between responses of 20 pairs 
of female undergraduate friends and 17 pairs of male 
undergraduate friends on an almost-impossible visual 
discrimination task. 50 trials were conducted in which X 
heard Y’s response before responding himself, and 50 in 
which the order was reversed. 23 Ss conformed, in the 
sense that they allowed themselves to be influenced by 
their partners’ responses, and this influence tended to be 
one of copying these responses. The direction of 
conformity (positive or negative) of 1 member of a dyad 
did not appear to be related to the direction of 
conformity of the other. No sex differences were 
observed.—L. Gorsey. 

12250. Diamond, Michael J. (U. Hawaii) From 
Skinner to Satori? Toward a social learning analysis of 
encounter group behavior change. Journal of Applied 
Behavioral Science, 1974(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 133-148.—Re- 
views social factors, inside and outside the encounter 
group setting, that may influence behavior change, 
Maintenance, and generalization. The rudiments of 
Social learning theory (SLT) are outlined. It is argued 
that a cognitive social learning model has distinct 
applied, heuristic, and sociopolitical value when used in 
conceptualizing encounter group processes and outcom- 
es. It is proposed that a number of group-facilitated 
Motor, affective, cognitive, and verbal behavior changes 
foes in the literature are a function of specific social 
earning processes. (46 ref)—Journal abstract. 
c, 25. Doster, Joseph A. & Brooks, Samuel J. (U. 
REM Interviewer disclosure modeling, information 
Md. and interviewee verbal behavior. Journal of 
400-406 5 & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 42(3), 
Mies —Investigated the effectiveness of the inter- 
disc EE model of and recipient for interviewee self- 
Heros when modeled content revealed favorable or 
mae personal information. Of 24 undergraduate 
ie who served as Ss, 8 were in a control condition 
5 Rc M only minimal interview structuring. During 
T ss interview, Ss talked about their relationship 
Hypothesie s persons. Contrary to a "model status loss 
of S e by previous research, the disclosure 
Wësse Se le information did not decrease the effecti- 
Pérceptio e interviewer's interventions. Although Ss 
CUN di of their disclosing interviewer were in the 
pm irection on 9 of 10 interpersonal rating 
significa ns, between-group differences did not reach 
of XE eror Ss talked longer and achieved higher levels 
" EE in both modeling conditions than in 
ning of Sj el control Situation. Frequency and patter- 
related to posite and negative self-references also were 
Teatment conditions. Implications for psy- 
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chotherapy interventions and continued interview beha- 
vior research are discussed. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12252. Gallagher, James & Burke, Peter J. (U. Maine) 
Scapegoating and leader behavior. Socia/ Forces, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 52(4), 481-488.—Investigated how the 
alternatives of scapegoating or social-emotional leader- 
Ship are determined in small discussion groups. It was 
hypothesized that the alternative "selected" by the group. 
depends on whether the task leader supports the low- 
status member. 25 5-member groups of undergraduates 
participated in /- hr discussion groups. The same 
confederate acted as a strong task leader in all groups to 
create both positive and negative support conditions; 
during the Ist 10 min, the confederate identified the low- 
status member (the least active). To control for task 
motivation, Ss were told that the quality of their 
discussion would be judged. P. Burke’s measures of task 
and social-emotional leadership were completed by all Ss 
after the discussion. Results indicate that scapegoating of 
the low-status member occurs when the task leader is 
somewhat hostile toward him. However, social-emotion- 
al leadership was not more in evidence when the task 
leader supported the low-status member. Instead, such 
support had the unanticipated result of increasing the 
task leader’s legitimacy in performing the task, thus 
decreasing both scapegoating and social-emotional 
leadership.—L. Gorsey. 

12253. Gerson, Allan R. (Los Angeles County—U. 
Southern California Medical Center, Calif.) Subject's 
satisfaction with a task as a function of E's communica- 
tion style and S's dependency. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 463-466.—80 undergraduates who 
scored as highly dependent or highly independent on the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule were matched 
with Es whose communications either encouraged or 
discouraged dependent statements, Each S was asked to 
solve Rokeach's “doodlebug problem,” after which he 
was asked to rate E and the situation on a measure of 
satisfaction (Seeman’s Case Rating Scale). Communica- 
tion style significantly increased the number of depend- 
ent statements elicited from Ss, while dependency of Ss 
and the interaction of dependency with E’s communica- 
tion were significant factors in S's satisfaction with the 
task.—Journal abstract. 

12254, Glenn, Jules. Twins in disguise: A 
psychoanalytic essay on Sleuth and The Royal Hunt of 
the Sun. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1974, Vol. 43(2), 
288-302.—Analyzes 2 plays written by twin brothers. 
The protagonists in the plays manifest the personality 
characteristics and interaction of twins even though they 
are not represented as such. (32 ref) 

12255. Hartnett, John J. & Barber, Robert M. 
(Virginia Commonwealth U.) Fear of failure in group 
risk-taking. British Journal of Social & Clinical Psycholo- 


gy, 1974(Jun), Vol. 13(2), 125-129.—Administered items 


4, 6, 7, and 8 of the Choice Dilemmas Questionnaire to 
60 high-school students under success-oriented or fail- 
ure-oriented instructions. A control group of 30 college 
students were administered the usual success-oriented 
instructions. Ss in the failure condition were significantly 
more risky in their decisions than Ss in the success 
condition, indicating that fear of failure in decisions 
involving risk results in high-risk decisions. A risky shift 
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was not found in any of the conditions, although Ss in 
both success conditions perceived themselves as more 
risky than their peers. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12256. Hendrick, Clyde; Giesen, Martin & Coy, 

Sharon. (Kent State U.) The social ecology of free 
seating arrangements in a small group interaction 
context. Sociometry, 1974(Jun), Vol. 37(2), 262-274. 
—Conducted 2 experiments which studied seating 
distance of Ss in small discussion groups using a total of 
208 undergraduates. In Exp I groups of 3 Ss chose free 
seating positions in an empty room, and with the aid of a 
moderator discussed a socially relevant issue. The 
distances generated by Ss’ placement of their seating 
cushions served as the dependent variable. The predomi- 
nant seating pattern was a semicircular arrangement of 
the Ss relative to the moderator. The interaction 
distances were within E. T. Hall’s 1966 personal and 
social zones. In Exp II, an attempt was made to influence 
where Ss sat by including in the group a confederate who 
always sat down first either very near to or far from the 
moderator. Results show that Ss attempted to accommo- 
date both the moderator and the confederate in choosing 
their seating positions. When the confederate sat far 
away from the moderator, 2 distinct types of seating 
patterns emerged which suggested that Ss were following 
an equilibrium model in their orientations and distance 
accommodation to both moderator and confederate. (22 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

12257. Hinton, Bernard L.; Hamner, W. Clay & 
Pohlen, Michael F. (Indiana U.) The influence of reward 
magnitude, opening bid and concession rate on profit 
earned in a managerial negotiation game. Behavioral 
Science, 1974(May), Vol. 19(3), 197-203.—Conducted a 
managerial bargaining game in which 24 graduate 
Students participated as both buyers and sellers in 18 
separate bargaining sessions. Data indicate that the 
opening bid concession and the concession rate of the 
bargainer were crucial in reaching mutually rewarding 
agreements over a period of time regardless of the 
magnitude of the potential earnings. Implications for 
managerial bargaining behavior in organizations are 
discussed. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12258. Ingham, Alan G.; Levinger, George; Graves, 

James & Peckham, Vaughn. (U. Washington) The 
Ringelmann effect: Studies of group size and group 
performance. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 10(4), 371-384.—Reexamined Ringel- 
mann's classic finding (1927) that the addition of co- 
workers in a rope-pulling task leads to a linear decrement 
in the individual group member's average performance. 
Study I attempted to replicate the effect with 1-6 
member groups of 102 male undergraduates. Performan- 
ce dropped significantly as group size was increased from 
1 to 2 or to 3, but the addition of a 4th, Sth, or 6th 
member produced insignificant additional decrements. 
Study II examined possible sources of performance loss 
with 42 male undergraduates. Each S pulled alone, and 
in “groups” where he believed there were from 1 to 5 
other members. Once again, individual performance 
declined significantly with the addition of the Ist and 
2nd perceived coworker, but then leveled off for 
perceived group sizes 3—6.—Journal abstract. 
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12259. Johnson, Richard E.; Conlee, Mary C. & 
Tesser, Abraham. (U. Georgia) Effects of similarity of 
fate on bad news transmission: A reexamination, 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(May), 
Vol. 29(5), 644—648.—Results of a study with 64 female 
undergraduates show that Ss (communicators) were 
more likely to transmit bad news (p < .005) and less 
likely to be concerned about what the recipient thought 
about them (p < .025) if, from the communicator’s 
perspective, the recipient believed that both she and the 
communicator would receive the bad news fate than if 
the recipient believed that only she would receive the bad 
news fate (electric shock in an experimental task). These 
results are consistent with a fear of negative evaluation 
hypothesis. A guilt hypothesis was not significantly 
supported. Although communicators who believed that 
they would not actually share the fate with the recipient 
felt significantly more guilty than communicators who 
believed that they would actually share the bad news 
fate, they did not transmit bad news significantly less. 
—Journal abstract. 

12260, Jones, Marshall B. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Regressing group on individual effectiveness. Organiza- 
tional Behavior & Human Performance, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
11(3), 426-451.—Studied group effectiveness as a func- 
tion of individual or subgroup effectiveness in 4 highly 
competitive sports: tennis, football, baseball, and basket- 
ball. Consistently strong relations, ranging from .60 to 
well in excess of .90, were found in all 4 cases, and all 4 
Tegression systems were linear, moderated regression 
improving the fits by trivial and wholly nonsignificant 
amounts. (15 ref) 

12261. Jones, Stephen C. (Cornell U.) The psychology 
of interpersonal attraction. In C. Nemeth, Social 
psychology: Classic and contemporary integrations, Chica- 
go, Ill.: Rand McNally, 1974. xii, 328 p.—Discusses 
theoretical perspectives of interpersonal attraction and 
outlines 2 theories of social dependency (outcome and 
information dependence) and cognitive organization 
(attribution and consistency). Research on the determi- 
nants of attraction is examined, and methodological 
issues in attraction research are discussed. 4 

12262. Klimoski, Richard J. & Ash, Ronald A. (Ohio 
State U.) Accountability and negotiator behavior. 
Organizational Behavior & Human Performance, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 11(3), 409-425.—Conducted an experi- 
ment with 140 male undergraduates which focused on 
spokesmen or representatives as they attempted to reach 
an agreement that would be mutually acceptable to the 
parties involved. Mode of representative selection (elec- 
tion by the team vs random selection) and the nature o 
accountability (no, continuous, or end of negotiation 
Session review by constituents) were manipulated v 
assess their impact on bargaining difficulty. Conse. 
with previous research these 2 variables interacted, ye 
the specific results were unanticipated. Elected jp 
tatives did not appear to be systematically influenced d 
the various levels of accountability. In contrast, nn 
ly selected spokesmen facing no review show b 
fewest deadlocks, tended to reach agreement at a fas B 
rate, and reported least pressure, frustration, E 
difficulty. Selected spokesmen facing either Con 
or end accountability tended to react similarly 
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experienced the most difficulty. The notion of a 
representative’s mandate and the emerging literature on 
social facilitation are used to interpret the results. 
Ancillary data provided by Ss on their group (team) 
member interactions were related to felt commitment to 
a team’s position.—Journal abstract. 

12263. Koestenbaum, Peter. (California State U., San 
Jose) Existential sexuality: Choosing to love. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974. x, 179 p.—Discusses the 
application of existential-phenomenological philosophy 
to sexual relationships, love, and marriage. Topics 
include the therapeutic model of existential love, 
surrender and care relationships, the meaning of body 
authenticity, the problem of possession, and existential 
parenthood, Case illustrations and self-scoring quizzes 
are included. 

12264. Kolb, David A. & Boyatzis, Richard E. 
(Massachusetts Inst. of Technology) Goal-setting and 
self-directed behavior change. In D. A. Kolb, I. M. 
Rubin & J. M, McIntyre (Eds.), Organizational psycholo- 
gy: A book of readings. (2nd ed.), Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1974. ix, 437 p.—Investigated the effect of 
conscious goal-setting on goal achievement. 5 hypotheses 
about awareness, expectation of success, psychological 
safety, measurability of the change goal, and changes in 
self-concepts were tested with undergraduate and gra- 
duate students in T groups. Ss tended to change more in 
areas of self-concept related to their consciously-set 
e goals, independent of difficulty of the goal. (46 
rel 

12265. Kolb, David A. & Boyatzis, Richard E. 
(Massachusetts Inst. of Technology) On the dynamics of 
the helping relationship. In D. A. Kolb, I. M. Rubin & J. 
M, McIntyre (Eds.), Organizational psychology: A book of 
readings. (2nd ed.), Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1974. ix, 437 p.—Presents a model for analysis of 
the helping relationship which is composed of 5 key 
elements (e.g., the helper’s self-image and motives). The 
model was tested with undergraduate and graduate 
students participating in T groups. Data indicate that the 
helping relationship involves a complex interaction of 
achievement, affiliation, and power needs. 

12266. Laing, James D. & Morrison, Richard J. 
(Carnegie-Mellon U.) Sequential games of status. 
Behavioral Science, 1974(May), Vol. 19(3), 177-196.—At- 
tempted to predict coalition behavior in a sequential 3- 
Person laboratory game, conducting 3 studies with a 
total of 41 male graduate student triads. Each player 
Sought to maximize the rank of his final accumulated 
Point score in relation to the total scores of the other 
Members of his triad. It was assumed that each player 
would form a simplified representation of the situation 
a adopting short-run, surrogate objectives for the 
to come of each game in the sequence, and would seek 
Ce ze the status of his current total score during 

e re Ve sequence. Each trial was represented in 
dien tial game as a distinct game of status in 
Nas €ristic set function form, and a solution concept 
e Ee from n-person game theory to identify 
(NN of the possible outcomes of each game in the 
A ie nce were, in a game theoretic sense, stable. It was 
maxi assumed that each player obeyed a bargaining 

m prescribing that coalition members should agree 


to an outcome in which 1 partner outranks the other if 
and only if he also enjoys higher rank when the coalition 
forms. However, the game theoretic solution concept 
failed to predict which coalitions form in these studies. 
An alternative theory is proposed that predicts not only 
the rank outcomes of each game in the sequence but also 
the probability that each coalition forms. The alternative 
theory's robust coalition predictions are strongly suppor- 
ted by the results from the 3 laboratory studies. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12267. Mallenby, Terry W. Personal space: Direct 
measurement techniques with hard-of-hearing children. 
Environment & Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(1), 117-122. 
—Direct measurement of interpersonal distance for 3 
groups of 6th-grade children revealed that hard-of- 
hearing children who had been integrated into a normal, 
community public school for a school year (9 mo) tended 
to display similar personal space to that of normal 
children. However, hard-of-hearing children who had 
attended an institutional school and who, therefore, had 
limited opportunity to interact with “normal” peers, 
displayed greater interpersonal distances than both the 
hard-of-hearing and the normal children who had 
attended the public school. Personal space was measured 
during interaction between each S and a normal 
confederate under 3 interaction distances, representing 
initial interaction, physical intrusion, and physical 
withdrawal (“rejection”), in a room whose floors had 
been prescaled to indicate physical distance. (20 ref)—S. 
T. Margulis. 

12268. Morin, Stephen F. & Jones, Reginald L. 
(California State U., San Bernardino) Social comparison 
of abilities in blind children and adolescents. Journal of 
Psychology, 1974(Tul), Vol. 87(2), 237-243.—Investigated 
L. Festinger's (see PA, Vol 29:2305) theory of social 
comparison processes, which predicts the choice of one 
similar to oneself for comparison of abilities. An attempt 
was made to assess the influence of level of relevance 
and level of difficulty on the choice of blind as a 
reference group in evaluating abilities by 45 blind 6-18 

r olds. Results suggest that both level of relevance and 
level of difficulty may significantly affect social compari- 
son behavior. Possible elaboration of Festinger's theory 
and its integration into developmental theory are 
suggested.—Journal abstract. 


taking and group-shift phenomena. The relevance of 
value theory and responsibility assumption to decision- 
making processes is also examined. 

12270. Naus, Peter J. & Eckenrode, John J. (St. 
Jerome’s Coll., Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Age differ- 
ences and degree of acquaintance as determinants of 
interpersonal distance. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 93(1), 133-134.—Hypothesized „that 
undergraduates would have a more negative attitude 
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toward old people than toward their peers and that 
negative attitudes of a person toward a partner in an 
interaction are associated with increased interaction 
distance. Data support the Ist hypothesis but not the 
2nd. Main effects of degree of acquaintance and sex 
were not significant. 

12271. Nordholm, Lena A. (Indiana U. Northwest, 
Gary) A note on the reliability and validity of the 
Marlowe-Crowne Scale of social desirability. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 93(1), 139-140.—Ad- 
ministered the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability scale 
(SDS) to 78 male and 85 female undergraduates who also 
participated in a conformity experiment to determine 
how many times S agreed with the responses of the 
majority. Split-half reliability coefficient for the SDS was 
-73, and the correlation between conformity and SDS 
scores was —.09, a finding which is considered surprising 
in view of previous claims of validity of the SDS. 

12272. Numakami, Yasuko. (Waseda U., Tokyo, 

Japan) [The boomerang effect via failure of persuasion: 
V] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Experimental Social 
Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 11(2), 85-91.—Replicated 
the "boomerang effect" experiment by A. R. Cohen (see 
PA, Vol 38:8258) with minor modifications of experi- 
mental procedure. Cohen predicted, from the cognitive 
dissonance theory, that an S who was committed to 
persuading his partner of the worth of his own position 
on an attitudinal issue and found, contrary to expecta- 
tion, that the partner took the counter position more 
strongly despite persuasion, would become more extreme 
in his own position than before (the boomerang effect); 
the more extreme the negative feedback from the 
partner, the greater the boomerang effect. The present 
study modified Cohen's by isolating Ss in individual 
booths, thus avoiding face-to-face communication; they 
thought they communicated by exchanging notes on 
paper, but actually received previously prepared notes 
containing manipulated feedback. Ss were 32 male 
undergraduates in groups of 4 or 6 persons. The 
boomerang effect was observed and Cohen's result was 
confirmed.—Journal abstract. 

12273. Orpen, Christopher & Bush, Raymond. (U. 
Cape Town, South Africa) The lack of congruence 


between self-concept and public image. Journal of 


Social Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 93(1), 145-146.—14 
middle-class boys (mean age = 16.8 yrs) indicated on a 
6-point scale how well they knew each other and to what 
degree the others possessed the traits of sociability and 
responsibility and how the others would rate them on 
these traits; finally, Ss completed the Sociability and 
Responsibility scales of the California Psychological 
Inventory (CPI). Data suggest that except for the rating 
scale measure of sociability, the predicted image (CPI 
and ratings of peers) is closer to the self-image than to 
the public image. 

12274. Ostlund, Lyman E. (Columbia U., Graduate 
School of Business) Interpersonal communication fol- 
lowing McGovern's Eagleton decision. Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 1973-1974(Win), Vol. 37(4), 601-610.—Exam- 
ines the 2-step flow of communication hypothesis in 
terms of the diffusion of information about McGovern's 
decision to drop Eagleton from the 1972 Democratic 
national ticket. 108 pedestrians in midtown Manhattan 
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were interviewed 4 days after McGovern's announce- 
ment. Results indicate that (a) 15% learned of the 
decision from interpersonal sources; (b) 60% reported no 
opinion change as a result of the decision; (c) there was 
more opinion change with a greater number of interper- 
sonal communications; (d) there was no difference in 
leaders’ and nonleaders' exposure to the mass media; 
and (e) there was a significant correlation between 
interest in politics and the number of conversations. It is 
concluded that interpersonal communications had little 
effect on awareness of the decision, but interest in 
political events was related to involvement in discussions 
and preference for presidential candidate. (17 ref) —M. 
K. Phifer. 

12275. Rabbie, Jacob M.; Benoist, Frits; Oosterbaan, 
Henk & Visser, Lieuwe. (U. Utrecht, Inst. of Social 
Psychology, Netherlands) Differential power and effects 
of expected competitive and cooperative intergroup 
interaction on intragroup and outgroup attitudes. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 
30(1), 46-56.—Asked 41 3-man groups to play the role of 
union representatives, which prepared them for inter- 
group negotiations with (fictitious) management teams. 
Ina2 Xx 2 experimental design, cooperative or competi- 
tive orientations were induced in groups that were led to 
believe that they had either a strong or a weak 
bargaining position. As predicted, competitive groups 
showed greater cohesiveness when they had a strong 
than when they had a weak bargaining position. 
Unexpectedly, the cooperative groups felt more positive 
about their own group when they had a weak bargaining 
position than when their bargaining position was strong. 
Similar interactions were obtained for the outgroup 
ratings. As expected, competitive groups were more 
hostile and had more negative attitudes toward the other 
group than cooperative groups. In the competitive as 
compared with the cooperative condition, there was 
greater attention to the task than to the socioemotional 
relationships in the group. The experimental manipula- 
tions had little or no effect on the preferences of the Ss to 
negotiate in public or in private or on their arguments in 
support of these preferences. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12276. Ramos, Edith. (Rural Federal U. Rio de 
Janeiro, Inst. of Social Science, Brazil) Contemporary 
youth’s values. Pakistan Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 6(3-4), 37-44.—Administered M. Rok- 
each's Value Survey to 150 male and 50 female Brazilian 
undergraduates. Their rankings of the terminal values 
were compared with those of 298 students in a US state 
university. Brazilian Ss ranked “inner harmony” an d 
"family security" highest; American Ss, "freedom E d 
“happiness.” Brazilians placed a high value on “a wor 
of peace” and “equality”; both were ranked much e 
by Americans. “A sense of accomplishment” was sixtl 
among American values, thirteenth among the Brazi- 
lians; "social recognition” was sixth for Brazilians, 
fifteenth for Americans. “National security” and “a 
world of beauty” had a low value for both UE 
Separate rankings by Brazilian female Ss showed RD 
rankings assigned to “a sense of accomplishment Sot: 
world of beauty” than those given by the any 
“Salvation” was given little or no importance by ^Y 
group.—M. Akhtar. 
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12277. Reisman, John M. & Yamokoski, Tom. 
(Memphis State U.) Psychotherapy and friendship: An 
analysis of the communications of friends. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 21(4), 269-273. 
T Conducted 2 studies to investigate communications 
that occur between friends, since it is often stated that 
psychotherapy is a type of friendship. In the Ist study, 14 
pairs of friends (undergraduates) discussed personal 

roblems. Empathic responses were infrequent in the 
oire of friends trying to be helpful, though such 
responses constituted a majority of the statements of 
model Rogerian therapists. In the 2nd study, 160 
undergraduates responded to different forms of a 
questionnaire that presented a friend communicating 
with empathic, interrogative, expository, and mixed 
forms of response. Again, Ss indicated that empathic 
Tesponses were infrequent in their friends’ communica- 
"tions. Moreover, Ss indicated that they did not wish 
friends or therapists to communicate empathically but 
rather with expository statements.—Journal abstract. 

12278. Rogers, Carl R. & Roethlisberger, F. J. 
Barriers and gateways to communication. In D. A. 
Kolb, I. M. Rubin & J. M, McIntyre (Eds.), 
Organizational psychology: A book of readings. (2nd ed) 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974. ix, 437 p. 
—Discusses the “tendency to evaluate” as a major factor 
in impeding interpersonal communication. This tenden- 
cy is contrasted with “listening with understanding,” 
Which is proposed as a valuable means to improve or 
facilitate the tendency to evaluate. 

12279. Schettino, Andrew P. & Baldwin, Willa B. 
(Purdue U.) Attraction as a function of similarity of 
perceptual judgments. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1974(May), Vol. 3(5-A), 350-352.—Attempted to 
establish a relationship between similarity and attraction 
using task performance as the stimulus variable. 64 
undergraduates performed a perceptual task involving 20 
trials. Attraction toward a partner was greater when the 
partners perceptual judgments were similar to the S's 
than when they were dissimilar (p < .007). Findings 
extend D. Byrne’s (1971) "attraction paradigm" to 
include task performance as a stimulus variable. 
—Journal abstract. 
E 12280. Shave, David W. The therapeutic listener. 
untington, N.Y.: Robert E. Krieger, 1974. xiii, 306 p. 
— Presents a detailed study of the subtle communicative 
Processes in interpersonal relationships and describes the 
therapeutic listener” as a person who attempts to make 
Be more comfortable through a listening process. 
latin’ the topics discussed are transference and the 
ao ionship between guilt and the blocking of anger 
pression. 
B" Sheridan, Kathleen, et al. (Northeast DuPage 
ES. Mental Health Center, Wheaton, DA training 
anuni or small-group leaders: I. Overview. Journal of 
Kibe, unity Psychology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 3-7.—Des- 
m S the background, purpose, and method of a 

Y as Program for small-group leaders. The primary 
Bar Was the development of a training program for 
Segoe in key community positions and the 
priests Eni of the program effectiveness. 55 Catholic 
Eu nd nuns were selected for training; 12 trainees 

as controls. The selection process, training staff, 
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and training program, which included didactic-demon- 
stration sessions and a practicum or internship, are 
described. (16 ref) —S. Knapp. 

12282. Sherwin, Ronald G. & Klein, Gary. (U. 
California, Inst. of International Studies, Berkeley) 
Structural models programs: NOVAL and BALANCE. 
Behavior Research Methods & ` Instrumentation, 
1974(May), Vol. 6(3), 366-367.—Details 2 computer 
programs which systematically describe affective interac- 
tion structures in relatively large groups. NOVAL 
embodies principles for discovering a group's nonvalen- 
ced structures, while BALANCE focuses on valenced, or 
affective, interaction structures. 

12283. Shima, Hisahiro. (Kyoto U., Japan) [The 
effects of the cognitive structure of the leader upon the 
performance of the group.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 11(2), 
99--108.—Studied the effects of leader's cognitive struc- 
ture on group performance. Instead of using AS, in F. E. 
Fiedler’s Contingency Model, more detailed indices are 
proposed, i.e., DP, the range of evaluation scores in the 
category of “preferred coworkers,” and DN, the range of 
evaluation scores in the category of “nonpreferred 
coworkers.” 184 male high school students selected 3 
preferred and 3 nonpreferred coworkers in a class; 
neither DP nor DN correlated with AS,, but DP and DN 
significantly correlated (r = .26). For the group task of 
making up a story, 24 leaders were randomly assigned to 
lead 24 groups, each containing 4 members. Analysis of 
variance for the group performance (assessed in terms of 
creativity, interest, etc.) revealed that high DP-high DN 
leaders were more effective than any other types of 
leadership, while the other types did ‘not differ signifi- 
cantly among themselves. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12284. Staples, & Robinson, w. P. (U. 


Clinical Psychology, : 
Asked 28 staff members from 7 departments in à 
department store by what res ; 

tson of his own rank, 3 other persons in his 
department but of different ranks, and the division 
manager, in 5 situational contexts. 2 division managers 
were asked about the other personnel and about each 
other. All Ss then were asked how each of the other 
workers would address them. Address forms were found 
to vary as a function of situation and of the relative (vs 
the absolute) status of the other person. Asymmetry of 
address forms appeared to be a matter of rank rather 
than age. Discrepancies between the expected and actual 
forms of address are interpreted as being a result of high- 
status persons maximizing differentials and of low-status 


normative dissensus between youth and adults. Journal 
of Social Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 93(1), 149-150. 
— Discusses the rationale for the development of a value 
scale, an established normative pattern scale, and an 
emergent normative pattern scale for measuring inter- 
generational conflict. The scales are based on the view 
that behavioral dissimilarity between youth and adults is 
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a result of the acceptance and utilization of divergent 
conduct norms rather than value discontinuity. 

12286. Turner, Charles & Serving, Muzeyyen. (Colum- 
bia U.) Interaction amongst British and immigrant 
children: A methodological note. British Journal of 
Social & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 13(2), 
215-217.—Points out methodological problems in G. A. 
Brown's (see PA, Vol 51:2964) study of interaction 
patterns of British and immigrant children—sex was not 
controlled (the immigrant sample was 73% male, while 
the British sample was 53% male) and the category 
assessment scale used by the Os was vague and had 
considerable potential for measurement error. 

12287. Vidmar, Neil & Crinklaw, Linda D. (U. 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) Attributing respon- 
sibility for an accident: A methodological and concep- 
tual critique. Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 6(2), 112-130.—Reviews research on 
attribution of responsibility for an accident. It is 
concluded that empirical support for the various defen- 
sive attribution hypotheses is very weak. An alternate 

explanation based upon socially learned norms shows 
promise of being a more viable explanation. Existing 
studies have used inappropriate experimental settings 
and inadequate dependent measures. Adequate research 
must consider normative standards, foreseeability, exter- 
nal contributors, individual and cultural differences, and 
the multidimensionality of responsibility judgments. 
(French summary) (40 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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12288. Aboud, Frances E.; Clément, Richard & Taylor, 
Donald M. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) 
Evaluational reactions to discrepancies between social 
class and language. Sociometry, 1974(Jun), Vol. 37(2), 
239-250.—Studied evaluative reactions to persons whose 
language style was either consistent with or discrepant 
from that expected on the basis of their occupational 
class in the framework of consistency and discrepancy 
theories. Photographs and tape recordings of stimulus 
persons, who were either working class or middle class 
and who spoke 1 of 3 styles of French, were presented to 
125 French Canadian underoraduates. Results suggest 
that a person's characteristics in an absolute sense do not 
determine affective reactions, rather persons with char- 
acteristics more socially desirable than expected are 
reacted to extremely favorably, whereas those less 

socially desirable than expected evoke relatively negative 
responses. This finding, which is consistent with H. 
Helson's 1959 adaptation level model, operated when Ss 

evaluated the stimulus person as a superior or subordi- 

nate. However, the responses to the stimulus person as 

an equal supported bidirectional discrepancy models. (19 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

12289. Arrington, Bettye V. & King, Donald L. 
(Howard U.) Expectations concerning children's obtain- 
ing contact comfort following parents' interpersonal 
behaviors. Psychological Reports, 1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 
455-460.—168 undergraduates' responses to incomplete 
paragraphs indicated that they expected parents’ positive 
and neutral interpersonal behaviors (e.g., smiling, look- 
ing, talking in a pleasant tone of voice, or talking in a 
normal tone of voice) as more likely to be positive stimuli 
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(S+) for the child's obtaining contact comfort with 
parents than are parents' negative interpersonal beha- 
viors (e.g., grimacing or talking in a harsh tone of voice), 
Many, if not all, of the parents' behaviors expected to be 
S+ for the child's obtaining contact comfort are positive 
social reinforcers. Since S-- for primary reirforcement 
are conditioned reinforcers, results suggest that social 
reinforcers acquire reinforcing strength partly because 
they are S+s for contact comfort.—Journal abstract. 

12290. Austin, William & Walster, Elaine. (U. Virgini- 
a) Reactions to confirmations and disconfirmations of 
expectancies of equity and inequity. Journal of Personal- 
ity & Social Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 30(2), 208-216. 
—Investigated cognitive, affective, and physiological 
reactions of 117 undergraduates to equity and inequity. 
Results confirm 2 hypotheses derived from equity 
theory: (a) Ss were more content and less distressed (as 
measured by the Mood Adjective Check List) when they 
were equitably rewarded than when they were either 
underrewarded or overrewarded; and (b) overrewarded 
Ss were more content than were underrewarded Ss. A 
3rd hypothesis predicted that when persons are led to 
expect inequity, they will be less distressed when an 
injustice is actually encountered than they would be had 
they been unprepared for the inequity. This hypothesis 
was also supported. This last finding was explained in 
terms of the notion of cognitive set, as developed by W. 
G. Austin in 1972. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12291. Bailey, Roger C.; Finney, Phillip & Bailey, 
Kent G. (Oklahoma State U.) Level of self-acceptance 
and perceived intelligence in self and friend. Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 124(1), 61-67.—Di- 
vided 50 undergraduate Ss, who had rated themselves 
and a friend on intelligence, into high and low self- 
acceptance groups using a self-ideal discrepancy. The 
main hypothesis was that the high Ss would rate their 
friend's intelligence as similar to their own, while the low 
Ss would rate their friend higher than themselves and, 
therefore, closer to their ideal. The prediction was 
supported for the low Ss, but the high Ss failed to exhibit 
the expected trait similarity. It is concluded that a trait 
complementarity model was most appropriate for inter- 
preting the results for both groups.—Author abstract. 

12292. Baker, Keith. (U.S. Office of Economic 
Opportunity, Washington, D.C.) Experimental analysis 
of third-party justice behavior. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 30(2), 307-316. 
—Conducted 3 experiments with a total of 119 college 
students to examine the effects of an inequity between 2 
others on the behavior of a third party toward those 
others. Ss were put in a position of power over he 
allocation of rewards received by 2 others in an existing 
inequitable state. It was found that (a) the third party 
acted to maintain equity or to reduce inequity E 
others; (b) as maintenance of equity became more Cos y 
to the third party, it became less likely that he would d 
to maintain equity between the 2 others; (c) the thir S 
party gave more rewards to the person who boe 
disadvantaged by the inequity as a result of PPS 
harmful behavior by the person advantaged by ne 
inequity, and gave fewer rewards to a person GE 
ged in spite of helpful behavior by the person advan 
ged by the inequity —Journal abstract. 
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12293. Bar-Tal, Daniel & Greenberg, Martin S. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Effect of passage of time on reactions to 
help and harm. Psychological Reports, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
34(2), 617-618.—91 female undergraduates rated the 
motivation of, and their perceived obligation and 
attraction to, a female confederate who either helped, did 
not help (for a good reason), or refused to help them in a 
clerical task. Ss completed the ratings immediately, after 
15 min, and after 1 wk. Ss reacted (a) more positively 
toward, and felt more obligated to help, someone who 
had helped them than someone who had not; and (b) 
more negatively toward someone who had refused to 
help them than toward someone who failed to help them 
because of insufficient time. There was no dissipation of 
the reactions over the 1-wk period.—L. Gorsey. 

12294. Baron, Penny H. . (U. Iowa, Coll. of Business 
Administration) Self-esteem, ingratiation, and evalua- 
tion of unknown others. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 30(1), 104-109.—195 Ss 
received a self-esteem manipulation (high, low, or 
contro) and then evaluated an unknown other. The 
instructions indicated whether the other would evaluate 
the Ss in return (unilateral vs bilateral evaluations) and 
whether he would see their evaluations of him (public vs 
private evaluations). Manipulated self-esteem (MSE) was 
positively related to ratings of the other, and bilateral 
ratings were more favorable than unilateral ones. 
However, only the high-MSE Ss made more favorable 
ratings in the public than in the private condition. 
Whether evaluations were unilateral or bilateral had no 
effect on the evaluations of the low-MSE Ss in the public 
condition.—Journal abstract. 

12295. Baron, Penny H.; Baron, Robert S. & Roper, 
Gard. (U. Iowa, Coll. of Business Administration) 
External validity and the risky shift: Empirical limits and 
theoretical implications. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 30(1), 95—103.—Conducted 2 
Studies with undergraduate Ss. In Study | significant 
shifts were found with 60 mixed-sex dyads and when Ss 
imagined that they were actual protagonists in the 
choice-dilemmas settings. There was also postdiscussion 
recidivism (toward caution) in a condition that omitted 
the usual individual pretest. Study 2 used 143 Ss in more 
typical all-male groups of 3-4 members. The recidivism 
observed in Study 1 was replicated in a condition where 
Ss were assured of anonymity (as in Study 1). Recidivism 
Was totally eliminated when group discussion was 
Preceded by individual pretests and Ss affixed their 
D to the questionnaire. Findings are discussed in 
(e of prevalent theoretical interpretations of the risky 
GN and prior failures to obtain recidivism in risk-taking 

"e (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
Sex 296. Bickman, Leonard. (Loyola U. Chicago, lll) 
197 M helping behavior. Journal of Social Psychology, 
i X un), Vol. 93(1), 43-53.— Conducted 4 experiments 
geg amine the relationship between sex and willingness 
GC an S in an experiment. In Exp I, 100 male and 100 
Sikes, undergraduates were contacted by telephone by 
aie ges or female undergraduate E. In Exp II, 113 
VERE 110 female undergraduates were asked by 
Was calio DE S$ by either a male or female who said he 
M, 1 ZS ing for either a male or female friend (E). In Exp 

2 male and 150 female undergraduates received a 
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letter requesting their participation from either a male or 
female E. In Exp IV, 158 male and 140 female 
undergraduates were asked to be Ss by male and female 
Es in a face-to-face situation. Results show that Ss 
helped persons of the opposite sex more often than those 
of the same sex in situations where there was no face-to- 
face contact. No evidence supporting an ingratiation 
interpretation was found. Age of E (freshman or senior) 
had no effect on helping behavior. (16 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

12297. Blascovich, Jim & Ginsburg, Gerald P. (Mar- 
quette U.) Emergent norms and choice shifts involving 
risk. Sociometry, 1974(Jun), Vol. 37(2), 205-218.—Inves- 
tigated the idea that risky shifts depend on both intra- 
and interindividual processes. Blackjack, in a realistic 
casino setting, was used as the risk-taking task. Each of 
30 male undergraduates played 20 hands of blackjack 
against the dealer; then each played another 20 hands 
along with 2 confederates. In 10 groups, the confederates 
bet high ($.50), in 10 groups they bet low ($.10), and in 
10 groups they placed medium bets ($.30). Results show 
that (a) risk levels (bets) increase as S becomes familiar 
with the task (intraindividual process); (b) risk levels 
change as a function of risk norms which emerge during 
group play (interindividual process); (c) risky or conser- 
vative shifts can be induced by appropriate manipulation 
of the emergent norm; and (d) persuasive discussion 
within the group is not necessary to achieve a shift in risk 
level, although exchange of information about each 
other's risk levels is necessary. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12298. Bonoma, Thomas V.; Tedeschi, James T. & 
Helm, Bob. (Inst. for Juvenile Research, Chicago, lll.) 
Some effects of target cooperation and reciprocated 
promises on conflict resolution. Sociometry, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 37(2), 251-261.—Gave 40 female undergraduates 
intermittent options to transmit noncontingent promises 
of intent to cooperate during the course of a mixed- 
motive laboratory game. In a 2 X 2 experimental 
design, a robot target either reciprocated Ss’ promise 
statements or concealed her behavioral intentions, and 
was either always cooperative or always competitive in 
response to the Ss’ promises. Ss sent more promises to 
the cooperative than to the competitive robot, and kept 
their promises more often when the robot reciprocated 
promises than when the robot used evasive replies. 
Results are interpreted in terms of normative considera- 
tions, with the reciprocal noncontingent promise seen as 
a contractual commitment tactic for use in dyadic 
conflicts. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12299. Bryson, Jeff B. (San Diego State U.) Factor 
analysis of impression formation processes. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 30(1), 
134-143.—Investigated the possibility that evaluative 
impression formation responses are best represented bya 
multidimensional framework, using a principal compo- 
nents analysis with an orthogonal varimax rotation of 
correlations between evaluations of 16 adjectives hypoth- 
esized to define positive and negative poles of 2 
evaluative dimensions. A possible reconciliation between 
the opposing redundancy models (labeled reductive and 
facilitative) was suggested and tested by comparing 
correlations of redundant and nonredundant adjective 
sets with the Ist unrotated factor (an analogue of general 
evaluation and with the 2 rotated factors (specific 
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evaluative dimensions). The reductive model received 
support among positively evaluated adjective sets. The 
facilitative model received consistent support among 
negatively evaluated sets. Several hypotheses concerning 
the nature of the impression formation process are 
advanced, and the use of correlational methods in such 
research is discussed. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12300. Burgess, Robert L. & Nielsen, Joyce M. (U. 

Washington) An experimental analysis of some structu- 
ral determinants of equitable and inequitable exchange 
relations. American Sociological Review, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
39(3), 427-443.—Conducted 5 experiments with 22 
undergraduates to determine the conditions under which 
actors will engage in either equitable or inequitable 
exchange relations. The principal independent variables 
were (a) the value of the resources being exchanged and 
(b) the presence or absence of valuable alternatives to the 
exchange relation. Those relations in which resource 
value and supply sources were the same for both actors 
were defined as balanced. Should the value of the 
exchange resources be greater for 1 actor, or should 1 
actor's alternative sources be more valuable, the relation 
was defined as imbalanced. Data indicate that the 
relative value of the resources being exchanged and the 
relative value of the alternatives to the exchange relation 
determine the probability of exchange occurring and 
whether the exchange is equitable or inequitable. (55 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12301. Calhoun, Lawrence G.; Peirce, J. R.; Walters, 
Stephen & Dawes, A. Stephen. (U. North Carolina, 
Charlotte) Determinants of social rejection for help 
seeking: Locus of causal attribution, help source, and 
the "mental illness" label. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 42(4), 618.—150 
19-64 yr old men read a booklet containing a description 
of an adult male currently seeking help from a friend, a 
mental health center, or a clinical psychologist and a 
paragraph in which the helper attributed the seeker's 
problem to either internal or external factors. The type of 
help-source did not reliably affect the Ss' social rejection 
ratings or the degree of rated mental illness; however, 
there was a significant positive correlation between social 
rejection and ratings of mental illness.—L. Gorsey. 

12302. Canter, D.; West, S. & Wools, R. (U. Surrey, 
Guildford, England) Judgements of people and their 
rooms. British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 13(2), 113-118.—Conducted 3 experi- 

ments to test the hypothesis that inference rules operate 
which assume similarities between people and their 
physical surroundings. In Exp I, 67 undergraduates 
viewed line drawings of 15 rooms containing seated 
figures and rated both the rooms and the people on 
bipolar adjectival scales. In Exp II, 41 architecture and 
32 psychology students rated 24 color slides of unfami- 
liar rooms on 5 bipolar scales. In Exp III, 30 architecture 
students rated head and shoulder photographs of people 
superimposed on a variety of room backgrounds. In all 
experiments, significant relationships were found be- 
tween rooms and the judgments of people associated 
with them, thus supporting the general hypothesis. (19 
ref)—Journal abstract. 
12303. Carver, Charles S. (U. Texas, Austin) Facilita- 
tion of physical aggression through objective self- 
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awareness. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 10(4) 365-370—Hypothesized that 
induced attention to the self would facilitate aggression if 
the salient standard of behavior was one in which high 
aggression was positively valued. 32 female undergradua- 
tes were given an opportunity to shock a male confeder- 
ate in a presumed learning experiment. Self-awareness 
was induced in 16 of the Ss by the presence of a mirror. 
The Mirror group delivered significantly higher shocks to 
the confederate than did the No-Mirror control group. 
—Journal abstract. 

12304. Coie, John D.; Pennington, Bruce F. & 
Buckley, Hendey H. (Duke U.) Effects of situational 
stress and sex roles on the attribution of psychological 
disorders. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol. 42(4), 559-568.— Studied the effects of 
situational stress and sex roles on the attribution of 
psychopathology using a story format with 288 male and 
288 female undergraduate judges. The stories contrasted 
the combination of different kinds of behavioral disor- 
ders (aggression, social withdrawal, somatic complaints, 
and cognitive dissociation) with varying kinds of 
situational stress (medical school rejection, interpersonal 
rejection, and competency pressure). Actors in the stories 
were alternatively identified as male or female. Judg- 
ments of disorder, as reflected by pathology ratings and 
recommendations for professional help, were strongly 
influenced by the type of stress condition. Stress 
conditions had different impact for males and females, in 
keeping with traditionally defined male and female sex- 
role orientations. Global prejudice against females was 
not found in the attributions.—Journal abstract. 

12305. Cox, Samuel H. (North Texas State U.) The 
association of peer acceptance-rejection with chil- 
dren's perception of parental behaviors. Psychology in 
the Schools, 1974(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 222-223.—Studied the 
relationship between children's perception of parental 
behaviors and peer acceptance-rejection. Ss were 2 
groups of 61 students each from Grades 6 through 9. A 
parent-child relations questionnaire was administered to 
students and parents. A 2-way analysis of variance 
showed that the 3 scales of the questionnaire discrimina- 
ted between children of high and low peer status for both 
fathers and mothers, regardless of the child's sex.—H. 
Kaczkowski. 

12306. Edwards, Bill E. & McWilliams, Jettie M. 
(Tennessee Technological U.) Perceiver sex and expres: 
sor sex as related to cognitive perception. Journal of 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 86(2), 203-207.—Investiga- 
ted perceiver sex and expressor sex effects on cognitive 
perception. 64 male and 96 female college students 
watched videotaped sessions of male and female expres- 
sors. Each expressor talked for 3 min about each of 
prescribed subject areas. Perceivers then reacted to à 
semantic differential as they thought the expressors ha 
previously reacted. Absolute difference scores were 
established for each perceiver-expressor combina” 
indicating level of cognitive perception accuracy. Anal A 
sis of effects of the variables was made by use obs a 
factor analysis of variance. Expressor sex was foun 
have a significant effect —Journal abstract. ae 

12307. Ellison, Craig W. & Firestone, Ira J. (West 
mont Coll.) Development of interpersonal trust as 
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function of self-esteem, target status, and target style. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(May), 
Vol. 29(5). 655-663.—Investigated the development of 
interpersonal trust toward a potential disclosure target in 
a study with 110 female undergraduates. Trust was 
operationally defined as the willingness to disclose highly 
intimate information about oneself to a prospective 
interviewer involved in urban educational research. Ss 
were divided into high and low self-esteem categories by 
pretest. They were then given information about the 
status of the potential disclosure target and listened to a 
tape presenting the potential disclosure target with either 
an intrusive or reflective style. Data indicate that there 
was a greater willingness to disclose to the reflective-style 
potential disclosure target. Combination of several 
dependent measures into a potential self-disclosure index 
again confirmed the style effect and also indicated a 
significant Self-Esteem X Status interaction. This inter- 
action was paralleled on 10 subjective perception scales 
and was interpreted in light of implicit personality 
theory. Several possible interpretations, including salient 
categorical cues expressive of the authoritarian personal- 
ity, were given. An additional analysis found that those 
more internal on Rotters Internal-External Control 
Scale were signficantly more willing to disclose intimate 
information. (55 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12308. Franklin, Billy J. (Wright State U.) Victim 
characteristics and helping behavior in a rural southern 
setting. Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
93(1), 93-100.—Predicted that the overall rate of helping 
is higher in a rural than in an urban setting, but that 
black victims receive help less frequently from rural 
white Southerners than from urban white non-Souther- 
ners. Data from a field experiment, using the “wrong 
number” technique with 89 white male and female 
telephone subscribers and conducted in the rural 
mountain region of western North Carolina, reveal the 
Predicted race difference, but sex and community 
identification variation were insignificant. When data 
were compared with results previously reported by S. 
Gaertner and L. A. Bickman's similar study in New York 
City, the predicted difference in overall helping rates was 
Observed. However, the proportion of blacks in the 
present study who received help was identical to the 
Proportion receiving help in Gaertner and Bickman's 
Sample.—Journal abstract. 

Pee: Freese, Lee. (Washington State U.) Conditions 
ie equality in informal task groups. Sociometry, 
4(Jun), Vol. 37(2), 174-188.— Previous research indi- 
cates that differentiation in observable power and 
E in informal task groups coincides with prior 
Bice inequalities when these inequalities have no 
evance for task interaction. A modification of status 
E theory is presented to explain when, on 
SC Ee status unequals will tend toward equality in 
tinder a T power and prestige. Data from 151 female 
An graduates in a modified Asch situation, which used 
SC lence as the dependent variable and held other 
in, es of observable power and prestige constant, 
verted that the status generalization effect can be 

E ES - This occurs when group members are €x 
group DEE number of status unequals who are not 
P members but who possess additional discrimina- 
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ting characteristics which contradict status expectations 
and are similar, but not explicitly relevant, to group 
tasks.—Journal abstract. 

12310. Fuller, Carol. (U.S. Naval Personnel Research 
& Development Lab. Washington, D.C.) Effect of 
anonymity on return rate and response bias in a mail 
survey. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
59(3), 292-296.—1 group of 22,750 officers and enlisted 
men to whom the Navy Personnel Survey 71-1 was 
mailed were instructed to record their service numbers 
on their answer sheets, while another group of 22,750 
officers and enlisted men were instructed not to identify 
their answer sheets. Answer sheets were returned more 
frequently by officers asked to identify their answer 
sheets. Differences in answers to attitude questions were 
low in relative frequency and small in magnitude. Pro- 
Navy statements were endorsed by a higher proportion 
of the officers who identified their answer sheets; 
negative statements were endorsed by a higher propor- 
tion of the officers who did not identify their answer 
sheets. None of the anonymous-identified group differ- 
ences for the enlisted men's questionnaire were large 
enough to be of practical importance. (22 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

12311. Granberg, Donald & Brent, Edward E. (U. 
Missouri) Dove-hawk placements in the 1968 election: 
Application of social judgment and balance theories. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(May), 
Vol. 29(5), 687-695.—Analyzed data obtained from a 
nationwide probability sample of 1,673 adults in a 1968 
presidential election study by P. Converse et al to 
determine whether social judgment theory and balance 
theory could help to account for variations in the 
estimates of policy positions taken by candidates in the 
election. It was found that Ss tended to assimilate the 
position of their preferred candidate toward their own 
position on the Vietnam issue, but perception of the 
nonpreferred candidate was unrelated to their own 
position. This Own Position X Candidate Preference 
interaction held up when Ss who gave a high rating to 
their nonpreferred candidate or a low rating to their 
preferred candidate were excluded and when education 
was controlled. Assimilation of S's preferred. candidate 
was directly associated with involvement in the issue. 
The only evidence of a contrast effect occurred among 
the highly involved Humphrey voters who placed 
Wallace. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12312. Greenblat, Cathy S. (Douglass Coll., Rutgers 
State U.) Sociological theory and the “multiple reality” 
game. Simulation & Games, 1974(Mar), Vol. 50), 3-21. 
—Suggests that many social simulations have omitted a 
critical concept of sociological theory: the concept of 
differing definitions of reality or “multiple realities. 
Multiple reality games are those in which players are 


are provided and the costs and benefits of this approach 
are reviewed. It is concluded that the benefits will 
outweigh the costs only in those games designed to 
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simulate a real social system in some practical way.—D. 
E. Anderson. 

12313. Griffitt, William & Veitch, Russell. (Kansas 
State U.) Preacquaintance attitude similarity and 
attraction revisited: Ten days in a fall-out shelter. 
Sociometry, 1974(Jun), Vol. 37(2), 163-173.—13 pre- 
viously unacquainted males lived together for 10 days 
under simulated fall-out shelter conditions. Ss’ attitudes 
regarding 44 issues were assessed 1 day prior to the 
beginning of confinement, and positive and negative 
sociometric choices were assessed at the end of the Ist, 
5th, and 9th days of confinement. Attraction to other 
group members, as assessed by sociometric choices, was 
significantly and positively related to 2 indices of 
attitude similarity on each of the 3 assessment days. 
Relevant to critics’ comments regarding laboratory- 
based findings, attraction and preacquaintance attitude 
similarity were shown to be significantly related when (a) 
similarity and dissimilarity are not explicitly communica- 
ted to Ss by the experimental procedures and (b) 
previously unacquainted Ss interact freely over an 
extended period of time. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12314. Gruenfeld, L. W. & Weissenberg, P. (Cornell 
U., New York State School of Industrial & Labor 
Relations) Relationship between supervisory cognitive 
style and social orientation. Journal of Applied Psycholo- 
g, 1974(Jun), Vol. 59(3), 386-388.—159 supervisors 
from 3 different organizations completed a version of the 
Embedded Figures Test and ranked 10 inner/outer- 
directed adjectives according to their importance for 
Success on their jobs. The hypothesis that field independ- 
ent supervisors rank inner-directed attributes as most 
important for success was supported for the attribute of 
“independence” in all 3 organizations. 
12315. Haley, Elizabeth G. & Hendrickson, Norejane 
J. (Louisiana Tech U., Coll. of Home Economics) 
Children’s preferences for clothing and hair styles. 
Home Economics Research Journal, 1974(Mar), Vol. 2(3), 
176-193.—Describes the development and evaluation of 
individual and group forms of the Person Preference 
Test (PPT), which consists of stimulus figures in 4-part 
sets representing 8-yr-old girls. 16 stimulus figures were 
selected by child development and clothing specialists to 
represent 4 distinct types of clothing and hair styles that 
might be worn by 2nd-grade girls. As a part of the 
selection process and to establish validity for the test, 
judges classified the variables as those “most often 
expected" or "least often expected" for school wear and 
as feminine or masculine. In the ink drawings of stimulus 
figures, body type, posture, sex, race, and facial 
characteristics were controlled. Reliability was determi- 
ned by test and retest. The 2 forms of the PPT were 
found to be reliable, as well as parallel. The Picture 
Integration Test (PIT) by D. Elkind et al, based on 
children's part, whole, and part and whole perception, 
was used to measure perception. Children participating 
in the PPT that utilized clothing and hair style variables 
and the PIT appeared to be using the same perceptual 
regulations. Although girls expressed more definite 
preferences than boys, both sexes preferred feminine hair 
styles to accompany both feminine- and masculine-type 
clothes. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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12316. Hamid, Paul N. & Flay, Brian R. (U. Waikato, 
Hamilton, New Zealand) Changes in locus of control as 
a function of value modification. British Journal of Social 
& Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 13(2), 143-150, 
—Administered Rotter's Internal-External Control Scale 
(I-E), the Rokeach Value Survey, and a value satisfac- 
tion scale to 78 undergraduates. 59 Ss were told that a 
previous group of students had ranked freedom 1st and 
equality 11th and that this appeared inconsistent. All Ss 
completed the measures twice with a 2-wk interval. It 
was hypothesized that externals would show an increase 
in the importance of certain values after being made 
aware of inconsistencies already existing in the value 
system (Rokeach effect) significantly more than inter- 
nals, who would change in the opposite direction, 
although to a lesser degree. Data did not support the 
hypothesis; instead, Ss who demonstrated the Rokeach 
effect also showed changes in the I-E scores, becoming 
more external, and Ss who changed in the opposite 
direction became more internal. The stability of the I-E 
scale is discussed. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12317. Hamilton, David L. & Zanna, Mark P. (Yale 
U.) Context effects in impression formation: Changes in 
connotative meaning. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 29(5), 649—654.— Previous 
research investigating the change in meaning interpreta- 
tion of context effects in impression formation was 
critically evaluated and found to provide only indirect 
tests of this hypothesis. An experiment with 24 undergra- 
duates is reported which provides a direct test of the 
meaning change position. Ss were presented with 3-word 
descriptions of stimulus persons and rated their liking for 
the person, their liking for one of the attributes, and the 
connotative meaning of that attribute. The desirability of 
the nontest attributes (the context) was varied. Consist- 
ent with the meaning change hypothesis, results show 
highly significant decreases in evaluative connotation of 
the test attribute as the desirability of the context words 
decreased.—Journal abstract. 

12318. Hannah, T. Edward. (Memorial U. Newfound- 
land, St. John’s, Canada) The behavioral consequences 
of arbitrary discrimination. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 93(1), 107-118.—Manipulated arbitrary 
discrimination by paying some Ss less for an experiment 
because of their sex. 71 undergraduates served a$ SC 
Other Ss were similarly deprived, but this was apparently 
determined “fairly” by the toss of a coin. A 3rd group 
was not discriminated against at all. Half the Ss in eac 
condition were given environmental control in the form 
of a choice of which task to work on. The other Ss SS 
assigned their task. Compared to no-discrimination s 
both chance- and arbitrary-discrimination Ss SC 
performance decrements on a later task. However, i 
arbitrarily discriminated against also manifested SE 
nal deficits which had marked deleterious pi 
volunteering of help. Environmental control SE 
the aftereffects of discrimination. (21 ref)—/o" 
abstract. 

12319. Heilman, Madeline E. (Yale U.) Three an 
promises: Reputational consequences and tran SÉ 
credibility. Journal of Experimental Social Psyc Wa 
1974(Jul), Vol. 10(4), 310-324.—Investigated ier 
tional consequences of making threats and promise: 
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how they affect subsequent credibility. 88 high school 
girls were given predetermined information about the 

ast behavior of their pairmates prior to receiving 
influence attempts from them. Each first learned that her 

airmate had (a) threatened or promised in the past and 
then learned whether she had (b) fulfilled or failed to 
fulfill her threat or promise. S then received a threat or 
promise from her pairmate. Threateners were viewed less 
favorably than promisers. These impressions were 
maintained when it was learned that commitments had 
been fulfilled, but altered when it was learned that they 
had not. Credibility or lack of it was found to generalize 
from threats to promises and from promises to threats 
only under some conditions. It is concluded that the fit 
between existing impressions and proclaimed future 
activity, not a person’s record for past reliability, is often 
the critical determinant of whether or not he is judged to 
be credible.—Journal abstract. 

12320. Hollander, Steven W. (Standard Oil Co. of 
California, Marketing Research Div., San Francisco) 
Effects of forewarning factors on pre- and postcommun- 
ication attitude change. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 30(2), 272-278.—To deter- 
mine the effects of forewarning factors upon 
pre- and  postcommunication attitude change, a 
2x 2 x 2 x 2 factorial design was used, consisting 
of 2 levels of context (persuasion vs disguised), 2 levels of 
warning (topic information present vs topic information 
absent), 2 levels of message (message present vs message 
absent), and 2 levels of sex of S (male vs female). 240 
undergraduates participated, 15 in each experimental 
condition. Each of the Ist 3 pages of all instruction 
booklets contained 1 of the manipulated factors. Subse- 
quent pages contained the attitudinal and behavioral 
intention dependent measures. It was found that (a) Ss 
Who anticipated receiving a message demonstrated 
precommunication attitude change in a persuasion as 
compared to a disguised context and (b) both the 
warning and context manipulations were successful in 
enhancing postcommunication change for females, while 
neither made a difference for males. (21 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

12321. Jastrebske, Ellen M. (St. Thomas More Coll., 
ks Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Canada) Dissonance, 
SE about consequences, and task experience. 

Sychological Reports, 1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 471-477. 
hee a forced compliance paradigm to vary 2 levels of 
br ee and 4 levels of feedback about the results 
ae 0 male undergraduates’ counter-attitudinal task 
of HS Task experience affected differential modes 
Mesue resolution following the description, but 
effe rary to predictions, increasing information about 
n cts of the counter-attitudinal descriptions failed to 

crease evidence of dissonance resolution.—Journal 

abstract, 
(55. Kutman, Guy G: & Jahon, Junes, C 
Bearer = d Revenue Service, Washington, D.C) Scaling 
ties of ings: An examination of the differential validi- 
pe positive and negative nominations. Journal of 
"ies tb chology, 1974@un), Vol 59(3), 302-306. 
typicall atings obtained by the nomination technique are 
ins scaled by algebraically combining the top 
tions with the bottom nominations. It is thus 
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implicitly assumed that top and bottom ratings are 
equally valid measures of performance. This assumption 
was tested in 2 studies of Reserve Officer Training Corps 
cadets (ns = 113 and 87) by correlating several kinds of 
peer rating scales with a number of criteria. Results 
suggest that negative nominations contribute little to 
peer rating scales and that the frequency of positive 
nominations may be the most useful index.—Journal 
abstract. 

12323. Keating, John P. & Brock, Timothy C. (U. 
Washington) Acceptance of persuasion and the inhibi- 
tion of counterargumentation under various distraction 
tasks. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 10(4), 301-309.—Presented a discrepant 
communication to 108 undergraduates who monitored 
light flashes by visual, vocal, manual, or vocal-manual 
means. Higher rates of flashes increased acceptance of 
the communication and decreased counterargument 
production. Vocal and manual tasks were equally 
effective in inhibiting counterarguments and increasing 
acceptance, while the vocal-manual task was most 
effective in increasing acceptance of the counterattitudi- 
nal communication. Results suggest that the level and 
complexity of activity elicited by a distraction task is as 
important a determinant of persuasion-yielding and 
counterargument inhibition, as is the direct inhibition of 
the subvocal formation of counterarguments by distrac- 
tion requiring vocal responding.—Journal abstract. 

12324. Kelley, Eleanor A.; Daigle, Caroline W.; 
LaFleur, Rosetta S. & Wilson, Lenda J. (Louisiana State 
U., School of Home Economics, Baton Rouge) Adoles- 
cent dress and social participation. Home Economics 
Research Journal, 1974(Mar), Vol. 2(3), 167-175.—Pre- 
sents findings from 1 phase of a larger study of the dress 
practices of adolescents. Findings are reported regarding 
the adolescents’ participation in activities within their 
social milieu and the relationship of dress to their 
participation. 324 working-class and lower social class 
black and white adolescents answered a checksheet 
questionnaire. It was hypothesized that adolescents 
within the same social class but of different ethnic 
backgrounds and sex would differ in their clothing 
practices. However, findings show a large measure of 
similarity in clothing practices. When differences in 

ractices did appear, they were more frequently associa- 
ted with sex or ethnicity rather than with social class. 
The overall similarities in clothing practices could form a 
significant unit of common experiences to use as à basis 
in planning clothing programs for adolescents.—Journal 
abstract. 

12325. Kilham, Wesley & Mann, Leon. (U. Sydney, 
New South Wales, Australi) Level of destructive 
obedience as a function of transmitter and executant 
roles in the Milgram obedience paradigm. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 29(5), 
696-702.—Conducted an experiment with 63 male and 
62 female undergraduates to test the hypothesis that the 
individual in a transmitter role in S. Milgram's (see PA, 
Vol 38:3472) obedience paradigm is more obedient to 
destructive commands than the individual in an execu- 
tant role. The hypothesis was based on the assumption 
that the person in the transmitter role, because he is one 
step removed from the act, feels reduced responsibility 
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for its consequences. Results support the hypothesis. Ss 
were more obedient when they were required to 
communicate an order to hurt another (transmitter 
condition) than when they were ordered to carry out that 
order (executant condition). Across conditions female Ss 
were less obedient than males, significantly so in the 
executant condition. The general level of obedience in 
the executant condition was lower than that found by 
Milgram. Discussion focuses on the social forces that 
operate on individuals performing executant and trans- 
mitter roles in organizations.—Journal abstract. 
12326. Kruglanski, Arie W. & Cohen, Menashe. (T: el- 
Aviv U., Israel) Attributing freedom in the decision 
context: Effects of the choice alternatives, degree of 
commitment and predecision uncertainty. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 30(1), 
178-187.—Conducted 2 experiments inquiring into the 
determinants of attributed freedom in a choice situation. 
Ss were 728 candidates for aviation training programs. 
The specific independent variables studied were (a) the 
relative attractiveness of the choice alternatives, (b) the 
degree of the actor’s uncertainty manifested prior to his 
decision, and (c) the degree of his commitment to the 
alternative selected. In both experiments greater freedom 
was attributed to the actor (a) in the absence vs the 
presence of his display of predecision uncertainty, (b) 
when at least one of the choice alternatives was attractive 
to the actor vs both being unattractive, and (c) when the 
commitment to the alternative selected was low vs high. 
Contrary to expectation, no difference in freedom 
attributions distinguished the alternatives of equal vs 
disparate attractiveness. Findings are discussed in 
reference to I. D. Steiner’s (1970) distinction between 
outcome and decision freedoms and in reference to the 
concept of attributed freedom as personal causation. 
—Journal abstract. 
12327. Layton, Bruce D. & Insko, Chester A. (State U. 
New York, Albany) Anticipated interaction and the 
similarity-attraction effect. Sociometry, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
37(2), 149-162.—Paired each of 320 male undergradua- 
tes with a fictitious female partner with whom they were 
led to believe they either would or would not interact. 3 
other variables were manipulated: the partner's attitude 
similarity, the partner's physical attractiveness, and 
whether the partner would be evaluating the S. A 
significant Attitude Similarity X Anticipated Interac- 
tion relationship was found. Contrary to predictions 
from reward-cost theory, the pattern of means in the 
interaction indicate that attitude similarity had a greater 
effect upon attraction when no future interaction with 
the partner was anticipated than when future interaction 
was expected. Results are interpreted in terms of the 
amount of information available to S at the time the 


evaluation ratings were administered. (17 ref) —Journal 


abstract. 

12328. Leach, Chris. (U. Newcastle upon Tyne, 
England) The importance of instructions in assessing 
sequentíal effects in impression formation. British 
Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
13(2), 151—156.—50 undergraduates read descriptions of 
introverted and extraverted persons. 25 Ss received 
standard instructions which indicated only that they 
were to answer a series of questions about the person 
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after reading the story. 25 other Ss were told they were to 
read 2 paragraphs about the person, and after each they 
were to form an impression of him and answer questions 
about him. It was emphasized that both paragraphs 
referred to the same person. Results indicate that with 
standard instructions, Ss viewed the conflicting compo- 
nents of a description as being independent and referring 
to different people, and therefore only reported their 
impression based on the immediately preceding compo- 
nent, thus creating a recency effect. When the instruc- 
tions stressed that the 2 parts of the description referred 
to the same person, the recency effect disappeared and 
most Ss atteupted to form an integrated impression of 
the person. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12329. Lemon, Nigel & Warren, Neil. (U. Sussex, 
Brighton, England) Salience, centrality and self-relevan- 
ce of traits in construing others. British Journal of Social 
& Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 13(2), 119-124. 
—Hypothesized that salient traits have importance for 
the individual (a) because they allow more effective 
inferences to other traits (centrality) and (b) because they 
are typically used in characterizing the self, and thus 
afford self-other comparison (self-relevance). The differ- 
ences between salient and nonsalient traits on measures 
of centrality and self-relevance were assessed in 25 
female undergraduates and support was found for both 
hypotheses. Centrality and self-relevance appeared to be 
relatively distinct features of salient traits, in that the 
overlap between them was fairly small. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

12330. Lenga, Margi R. & Kleinke, Chris L. (Wheaton 
Coll., Norton, Mass.) Modeling, anonymity, and perfor- 
mance of an undesirable act. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 501-502.—Determined whether or 
not a model would influence persons to take a shopping 
bag without paying. 100 female shoppers preparing to 
obtain a shopping bag in a downtown department store 
were randomly assigned to 1 of 5 conditions: (a) 
controls; (b and c) a female model who did not interact 
with the S but who either paid for a bag or stole one 
immediately ahead of S; and (d and e) a female model 
who took a bag without paying after interacting in either 
a polite or impolite manner with S. The presence of 
another person per se had an inhibiting effect on the 
stealing behavior. Controls were more likely to steal bags 
than Ss in any of the modeling conditions. Ss with a 
polite stealing model were least likely to steal bags. It is 
concluded that group inhibition of an act may be a 
function of embarrassment as well as diffusion of 
responsibility —Journal abstract. 

12331. Levine, John M.; Ranelli, Candice J. & Valle, 
Ronald S. (U. Pittsburgh) Self-evaluation and To 
to a shifting other. Journal of Personality & Socia 
Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 29(5), 637-643.—1nvesUge- 
ted how self-evaluation affects reaction to similarity, 
valence, and stability of another’s behavior. 297 bar 
graduates who indicated on a questionnaire that » 
were either “proud” or “ashamed” of a person: E 2 
evaluated a target person whose behavior on the s Ce 
dimension was (a) once similar but now SURE e 
opposite in valence to S's behavior); (b) once dif E g 
but now similar; (c) always similar; or (d) 2 Me 
different. The target moving from "bad" to go 
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behavior was rated significantly higher than the target 
moving from “good” to “bad,” regardless of the S's self- 
evaluation (self-positive and self-negative). The consis- 
tently “good” target was rated about equally by self- 
ositive and self-negative Ss, while the consistently 
"bad" target was rated significantly higher by self- 
negative Ss. Self-positive Ss rated targets who ended as 
“good” significantly higher than those who ended as 
“bad,” regardless of stability of target’s behavior. Self- 
negative Ss reacted quite favorably to the target moving 
from “bad” to “good”; however, the consistently “good” 
target was not rated significantly higher than targets who 
ended as “bad.” Implications of these results for D. 
Byrne’s 1969 formulation and E. Aronson and D. 
Linder’s 1965 formulation are discussed. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12332. Lindskold, Svenn & Horai, Joann. (Ohio U.) 
Effects of target's disclosure of intent on exercise of 
influence in conflict. Psychological Reports, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 34(2), 623-629.—40 4th and Sth graders played a 
modified Prisoner’s Dilemma game in which they were 
given opportunities to communicate either promises of 
their own cooperation or threats of a fine if the target did 
not cooperate. A simulated target replied either honestly 
or evasively while being 74 cooperative on the message- 
relevant trials. Results support the hypothesis that Ss in 
the honest-replies condition sent more messages, were 
more cooperative on threat-relevant trials, and made 
greater use of the promise message than did the evasive- 
replies Ss.—Journal abstract. 

12333. Liska, Allen E. (Central Michigan U.) Atti- 
tude-behavior consistency as a function of generality 
equivalence between attitude and behavior objects. 
Journal of Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 86(2), 217-228. 
—Tested a hypothesis, suggested by M. Fishbein, that 
attitude-behavior consistency is affected by the extent to 
which attitude and behavior are measured at approxima- 
tely an equivalent level of generality. Data were collected 
from a questionnaire returned by 183 university students. 
Behavior was measured at 2 levels and attitude at 5 levels 
of generality. As the various attitudes were found to be 
ie related, a multiple regression analysis was 
E x io estimate the independent effects and 
TIS e additive effects of the attitudes on each of the 
dà els of behavior. The data support the hypothesis 
behave that both specific and general patterns of 
2 avior are affected only by attitudes measured at an 
irent level of generality. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 
m Manis, Melvin; Cornell, S. Douglas & Moore, 
UIN C. (U. Michigan, Inst. of Social Research) 
E innen of attitude relevant information through a 
oe chain. Journal of Personality & Social 
aide Kia 1974(Ju), Vol. 30(1), 81-94.—96 female 
Kee . uates summarized the main points of a speech 
Maries ing the legalization of marihuana. These sum- 
enn Were addressed to discussion partners who 
ad EEN favored or opposed legalization. Summaries 
naive jud to prolegalization partners were thought (by 
ma SERES io derive from messages that were more 
to antile See than were summaries addressed 
emerged on partners. This transmission bias 
Was length increasing clarity as the retention interval 

Bthened. In another experiment, 12 male and 12 
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female Ss rated several different transmitters (summariz- 
ers). Although it was clear that the transmitters did not 
necessarily endorse the messages that they summarized, 
the ratings that the transmitters received were nonethe- 
less most favorable if (fortuitously) they had been 
required to relay information that supported the listen- 
ers’ views. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12335. McCall, George J.; Mazanec, Nancy; Erickson, 
William L. & Smith, H. W. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) 
Same-sex recall effects in tests of observational 
accuracy. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
38(3, Pt. 1), 830.—Investigated the relationships of sex of 
O and sex of stimulus person with scores on 4 tests of 
observational accuracy randomly administered to 390 
undergraduates. Partial correlations showed that female 
Os were significantly superior to males and that females’ 
observational superiority was considerably greater for 
female stimuli than for male stimuli. 

12336. Melikian, Levon H. & Diab, Lutfy N. (Ameri- 
can U. of Beirut, Lebanon) Stability and change in 
group affiliations of university students in the Arab 
Middle East. Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 93(1), 13-21.—Administered a 42-item question- 
naire about the attainment of goals involving either 
affiliation or loyalty to 1 of 5 major groups (family, 
national origin, religion, citizenship, and political party) 
to 114 Arab undergraduates at the American University 
of Beirut in 1970-1971. The questionnaire was first 
administered to a similar group of Ss in 1957-1958. With 
the exception of a significantly higher ranking given to 
citizenship by males in 1970 than in 1957, no other 
significant differences were found between the 2 admin- 
istrations, regardless of S's sex, religion, or political 
orientation. Family was still ranked first, followed by 
national (ethnic) origin and citizenship. Political party 
became significantly more important and religious 
affiliation became less important. Only politically-orien- 
ted Palestinians ranked national origin above family. 
Changing social and political conditions in the Middle 
East are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

12337. Mettee, David R. & Riskind, John. (U. Denver) 
Size of defeat and liking for superior and similar ability 
competitors. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 10(4), 333-351.—Reports data which 
support the view that a competitors pronounced 
superiority in ability can serve the positive function of 
reducing threat to self-esteem stemming from severe 
negative comparisons by rendering these comparisons 
irrelevant. 68 female undergraduates of apparently 
comparable ability compared their performances on a 
test said to measure cognitive fluency. A competitor's 
promotion to a higher level of ability (ie., being 
designated as incomparably superior by an outside 
agent) caused an initially comparable competitor who 
decisively defeated the S to be eliminated as a relevant 
comparison threat and to be liked more than a non- 
promoted competitor who only marginally defeated the 
S. A promoted competitor who marginally defeated the S 
and a nonpromoted competitor who decisively defeated 
the S were relatively disliked. This liking pattern was a 
function of differential comparison threat and not of the 
competitors" objective stimulus characteristics. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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12338. Moerk, Ernst L. (California State U., Fresno) 
Age and epogenic influences on aspirations of minority 
and majority group children. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 21(4), 294-298.—Investigated 
the educational, financial, and occupational aspirations 
of 48 Anglo-American, 56 Mexican-American, and 55 
Negro 12-15 yr olds, using a combination of a cross- 
sectional approach, a repeated measures design with 
matched groups, and a longitudinal approach. Ss 
completed an open-ended and multiple-choice aspiration 
questionnaire in 1967 and in 1970. The expectations of the 
Mexican-Americans were the lowest in the 1967 adminis- 
tration, and those of the Anglo-Americans were the 
highest. In 1970, expectations of the minority groups had 
increased and those of the Anglo-Americans had 
decreased due to epogenic influences (e.g. the La Raza 
or the Black Power movements) In the longitudinal 
study, aspirations of the Anglos were stable, while the 
aspirations of the minority group members declined. The 

counteracting effects of S's increasing age and epogenic 
influences are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

12339. Myers, David G. (Hope Coll.) Interpersonal 
comparison processes in choice dilemma responding. 
Journal of Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 86(2), 287-292. 
—Tested the proposal that interpersonal comparison 
considerations determine initial responses on choice 
dilemma items by inducing the S to compromise between 
his perception of the group norm and his own ideal. An 
experiment conducted with 145 psychology students 
demonstrated that the order of measurement of “self,” 
"other," and "admired" responses significantly affected 
these responses. Findings are interpreted as (a) contrary 
to the interpersonal comparison assumption that initial 
choices are an attempt to present one's self favorably but 
(b) consistent with the idea that after one has acted there 
is a tendency to perceive the action as more admirable 
than that of the average peer.—Journal abstract. 

12340. Myers, David G.; Bach, Paul J. & Schreiber, F. 

Barry. (Hope Coll.) Normative and informational effects 
of group interaction. Sociometry, 1974(Jun), Vol. 37(2), 
275-286.—Examined sources of group-induced shift on 
choice dilemma items by comparing the typical discus- 
sion treatment with normative and informational treat- 
ments. Control groups of 3-5 undergraduates each 
responded to 3 "risky" choice dilemma items without 
prior treatment. Social comparison groups responded 
after being exposed to the percentage distribution of 
initial responses by control Ss. Relevant-arguments 
groups responded after discussing the items without 
pretest and without awareness of the probability scale. 
Both experimental treatments produced significant 
effects when compared to control responses. These and 
other findings are interpreted as supportive of a 2- 
process explanation of group-induced shift and as 
contrary to explanations of group shift based on group 
decision models. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12341. Pallak, Michael S.; Sogin, Suzanne R. & Van 
Zante, Arvin. (U. Iowa) Bad decisions: Effect of volition, 
locus of causality, and negative consequences on 
attitude change. Journal of Personality & Social Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Aug), Vol. 30(2), 217-227.—In 3 experiments, a 
total of 207 female and 42 male undergraduates were 
offered high or low choice for a dull task and received 
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low justification after completing the dull task (negative 
consequences). In Exp I and II, negative consequences 
elevated task evaluation under initial high choice. In Exp 
III, negative consequences elevated task evaluation only 
when Ss had initial high choice and, by manipulation, 
made an internal attribution of causality for conse- 
quences. Results suggest that initial volition may imply 
responsibility for unforeseen negative consequences and 
that the effect of negative consequences on task 
evaluation may be determined jointly by perceived locus 
of causality for the initial decision and for negative 
consequences following the decision. (20 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

12342. Read, Peter B. (Graduate Center, City U. New 
York) Source of authority and the legitimation of 
leadership in small groups. Sociometry, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
37(2), 189-204.—Examined the impact of a leader's 
source of authority upon his task influence, his tenure in 
office and evaluation of his leadership efforts by group 
members. 4 agents were used to select the foreman for a 
mock jury: the group, a task expert external authority, a 
nonexpert external authority, and the self. Groups of 4 
high school males discussed and decided 4 negligence 
cases with the same "stooge" always selected as foreman. 
Perceived legitimacy predicted evaluation of his leader- 
ship efforts and tenure in office, while specific character- 
istics of the agents of authority provided an explanation 
for differences in task influence and persuasiveness. 
Data illustrate the importance of leader behavior to 
continuing legitimacy and indicate that groups may 
consider leadership ability more important than task 
competence in determining a leader’s tenure in office. (21 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

12343. Regan, Dennis T.; Straus, Ellen & Fazio, 
Russell. (Cornell U.) Liking and the attribution process. 
Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 
10(4), 385-397.—Conducted 2 experiments to examine 
the influence of liking on causal attributions of another 
person's behavior. In both experiments, Os (48 undergra- 
duates in Exp I and 42 in Exp II) who either liked or 
disliked an actor were asked to attribute the actors 
behavior to personal or situational factors. In Exp. I, 
liking for a stranger was manipulated, and the behavior 
to be attributed was the stranger’s performance on à task 
requiring skill; in Exp II, Os provided attributions for the 
prosocial behavior of an actual acquaintance who was 
either liked or disliked. Both experiments supported the 
hypothesis that actions which are consistent with affect 
for the actor (good actions by liked actors, bad actions 
by disliked actors) are attributed internally, to character- 
istics of the actor, while actions inconsistent with affect 
for the actor are attributed externally, to S! 
factors.—Journal abstract. : 

12344. Roistacher, Richard C. (U. Illinois) A micro®- 
conomic model of sociometric choice. Socio 
1974Qun), Vol. 37(2), 219-238.—Suggests that te 
behavior of a person selecting a set of friends from E 
larger set of acquaintances can be analyzed A. d 

consumer choice problem. The person can be HE ó 
as a consumer allocating his income among 2 T ir 
goods which he must purchase in quantities whic! en 
maximize his utility. An increase in utility can US 
either from an increase in expenditure or from à 
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allocation of resources. Results of an unlimited-choice 
sociometric questionnaire administered to 1,204 boys at 
8 junior high schools showed that well-liked boys 
received the same number of choices as others, but had a 
higher proportion of reciprocated responses. It appears 
that social success results from lower costs of obtaining 
information about potential friends and better allocation 
of effort, rather than from making contact with more 
people.—Journal abstract. 

12345. Runyan, David L. (Michigan State U.) The 
group risky-shift effect as a function of emotional 
bonds, actual consequences, and extent of responsibili- 
ty. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(May), Vol. 29(5), 670-676.—Hypothesized that 
emotional bonds would increase risk-taking following 
group decision concerning a realistic gambling task 
designed to be analogous to the Choice Dilemmas 
Questionnaire. 173 college students were divided into 
groups of 3-5 Ss and were assigned to | of 8 different 
conditions. All groups were instructed to reach consen- 
sus on a suitable gamble involving an “outside” person. 
Groups were composed of either friends or strangers, 
decisions were either binding or advisory, and the 
outside person was either real or hypothetical. Results 
support the hypothesis in that friends and groups 
reaching advisory decisions were significantly riskier 
than their counterparts. Real and hypothetical situations 
did not differ with respect to risk level, suggesting that 
generalization from hypothetical choice dilemma prob- 
lems to more consequential situations is not as potential- 
ly invalid as previously believed. (35 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

12346. Schiffenbauer, Allen. (Virginia Polytechnic 
Inst. & State U.) Effect of observer's emotional state on 
judgments of the emotional state of others. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 30(1), 
31-35—Divided 60 undergraduate Ss into 5 groups; 
each $ received an emotional arousal manipulation and 
judged a series of facial expression slides. It was found 
that an S's own emotional state exerted a strong 
influence on his judgments of another's emotional state. 
An aroused S was more likely to attribute the emotion he 
was feeling and other similarly valenced emotion than 
was a nonaroused or differently aroused S. An S's own 
emotional state had an influence on the intensity of 
emotion he attributed to the slides. This effect was 
RE of the affect expressed in the slide. Both of 
the observed effects held for positive as well as negative 
emotional states of the judge.—Journal abstract. 

f 12347. Schwartz, Shalom H. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) 
wareness of interpersonal consequences, responsibili- 
discite and volunteering. Journal of Personality & 
Co e Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 3(1). 51-63.—Tested 
Pu ects on helping of 2 factors presumed to influence 
cd GEN of consequences for others. It was hypothesiz- 
SC at helping increases (a) as the salience of conse- 
as in the situation increases, and (b) when 
Me ipee are not salient, as the individual tendency 
MPH pontes. of consequences to others 
SB me. e tendency to accept vs deny responsibility 
«rone consequences of one's own behavior was also 
SER ae to increase helping, but no effect for 
al-external control was anticipated. 70 female 
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undergraduates, who had completed relevant personality 
scales, received telephone appeals to help raise money 
for Head Start, in which salience of the consequences of 
volunteering was manipulated. All hypotheses were 
confirmed. A highrefusal rate among those high on 
awareness of consequences who were exposed to high 
salience is discussed in terms of reactance thresholds. 
The internal-external control results suggest conditions 
under which internal-external control influences helping. 
—Journal abstract. 
12348. Shiflett, Samuel C. (U.S. Army Research Inst. 
for the Behavioral & Social Sciences, Arlington, Va.) 
Stereotyping and esteem for one's least preferred co- 
worker. Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
93(1), 55-65.—Administered a battery of psychological 
tests (e.g., Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, 
California Psychological Inventory, 16 Personality Fac- 
tor Questionnaire, and Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule) and Fiedlers most and least preferred co- 
worker scales (MPC and LPC) to 107 male Army 
trainees (mean age = 202 rs). Results suggest that 
although the LPC scales reflect 2 evaluative dimensions 
"interpersonal relations" and "task orientation"), there 
was a general negative component common to both 
dimensions. When asked to evaluate someone they had 
known in rating the LPC, two-thirds of the Ss rated a real 
person, while the other one-third rated a stereotyped 
stimulus object. LPC and its subfactors were unrelated to 
the personality measures. Methodological implications of 
the results are considered. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 
12349. Sote, Gbade A. & Good, Larence R. (Middle 
Tennessee State U.) Similarity of self-disclosure and 
interpersonal attraction. Psychological ` Reports, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 491-494.—Administered the Self- 
Disclosure Questionnaire to 132 undergraduates who 
then completed Byrne's Interpersonal Judgment Scale 
about another Self-Disclosure Questionnaire purportedly 
filled out by a peer-group stranger of the same sex. The 
hypothesis that similarity to a stranger in self-disclosing 
tendencies is related to greater attraction to the stranger 
was confirmed for high self-disclosing females but not 
for low self-disclosing females. For males, the hypothesis 
was not supported for the “liking” variable, but on the 
“desirability as a work partner” variable, high self- 
disclosing males preferred a similar other and low self- 
disclosers preferred a dissimilar other—Journal abstract. 
12350. Staub, Ervin & Baer, Robert S. (U. Massachu- 
setts, Amherst) Stimulus characteristics of a sufferer 
and difficulty of escape as determinants of helping. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Aug), 
Vol. 30(2), 219-284.—Explored reactions of a total of 
118 passersby to 1 of 2 21-yr-old distressed male 
confederates on the street. The major finding (Exp 11) 
was that helping behavior was substantially greater when 
escape from the victim's distress was difficult (victim 1n 
the S's path) than when it was easy (victim on the other 
side of the street). Greater difficulty of escape presuma- 
bly increased the cost of not helping. In addition, in Exp 
II greater apparent need for help (the victim collapsing 
with his hand over his heart) resulted in more approach 
to the victim than did less apparent need (the victim 
collapsing while holding his knee), but in Exp I greater 
need resulted in less approach. Ratings of films of the 
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confederates enacting the “heart problem" show that the 
distress of the confederate of Exp II was more often 
interpreted as due to a heart problem, apparently 
because he was overweight, than was the distress of the 
confederate of Exp I.—Journal abstract. 

12351. Stricker, Lawrence J.; Jacobs, Paul I. & Kogan, 
Nathan. (Educational Testing Service, Princeton, NJ) 
Trait interrelations in implicit personality theories and 
questionnaire data. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 30(2), 198-207.—To assess 
the validity of naive Ss' implicit personality theories, the 
correspondence among the theories, and the influence of 
social desirability on them, 18 female high school seniors 
classified the items from the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory Psychopathic Deviate scale into 
clusters representing different traits. These clusters 
agreed significantly with the factors obtained in previous 
factor analyses of self-reports to these items and were 
consistently similar for individual Ss. Desirability was 
significantly related to the clusters but generally did not 
mediate their correspondence with the factors or with 
each other. Results indicate that the lay theories 
possessed some validity as well as a degree of communal- 
ity and that desirability had a distinct but limited 

involvement with the theories. (51 ref)—Journal abstract. 
12352. Suzuki, Singo. (National Research Inst. of 
Police Science, Guidance Section, Tokyo, Japan) 
[Youth's attitudes toward the behaviors prohibited for 
the underages: |l] (Japn) Reports of the National 
Research Institute of Police Science, 1972(Dec), Vol. 
13(2), 112-127.—Surveyed 288 junior high school males 
and females and 303 senior high school males and 
females concerning the perceived attitudes of parents, 
teachers, friends, and classmates toward smoking, going 
out to seek pleasure at night, and dating. All Ss perceived 
that parents and teachers were not permissive regarding 
smoking and going out at night. Senior high school males 
perceived their friends and classmates to be more 
permissive regarding those behaviors than did the other 
Ss. More than 30% of the junior high school Ss 
considered that their parents and teachers would forbid 
them to have a date. Junior high school Ss who had 
positive attitudes toward smoking and going out at night 
and who did so perceived that their parents, teachers, 
and peers were not permissive. Senior high school 
students who showed the same positive attitudes and 
actions considered that their friends were permissive. 
Senior high school Ss who considered parents and 
teachers as not permissive toward their smoking and 
going out at night expressed different feelings of 
maladjustment to various aspects of their life. Ss with 
negative attitudes toward smoking and going out at night 
showed little maladjustment.—English summary. 
12353. Taylor, Minna & Weinstein, Eugene A. (State 
U. New York, Stony Brook) Criticism, witnesses and 
the maintenance of interaction. Social Forces, 
1974(Jun) Vol. 52(4), 473-480.—Investigated how 
people cope with criticism of themselves and their 
contributions to a group effort, and how the presence of 
an audience affects the lines of action chosen by the 
criticized person. 3 types of audiences (no audience, 
friend to the criticized person, and stranger to both the 
criticized person and the criticizer) were used with 48 
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undergraduates with high and low scores on the 
Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability scale (SDS) in a 
“password” game situation. A confederate played the 
role of criticizer. Ratings of videotapes of the interaction 
were made to measure withdrawal, possible coalition 
between the audience and S, S’s verbal responses to 
criticism, and nonresponse to clues. The presence of any 
type of audience makes the criticized person withdraw 
from the interaction. Sex differences in audience support 
of the criticized were found, with girls more likely to 
object. Ss with high SDS scores had higher rates of 
nonresponse to clues and were more defensive about 
their performance than low SDS scorers.—L. Gorsey. 
12354. Thayer, Stephen & Schiff, William. (City Coll., 
City U. New York) Observer judgment of social 
interaction: Eye contact and relationship inferences. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 
30(1), 110-114.—Examined the interplay of the duration 
and reciprocity of eye contact between different sex 
dyads for its effect on judgments about the extent of 
prior relationships made by 79 male and 49 female Os, In 
judgments of more enduring relationships there were 
more extended and/or reciprocated glances. Female 
pairs were judged to have had the shortest relationship. 
Eye-contact variations between females were relatively 
unrelated to inferences about the length of their 
relationship. Extended unreciprocated looking in a male 
dyad signaled a brief relationship, whereas the same 
situation signaled a longer relationship when a female 
looked at a male. Results also suggest that females (a) 
weight eye contact cues of duration and reciprocity more 
heavily than do males, (b) weight duration cues especial- 
ly high in mixed-sex dyads, (c) assume more enduring 
relationships across almost all sex pairs regardless of 
duration and reciprocity. Discussion is focused on o 
assumptions about eye contact and familiarity and liking 
and on sexual stereotypes held by Os about visual-social 
behavior. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. a 
12355. Tipton, Robert M. & Jenkins, Larry. (Virginia 
Commonwealth U.) Altruism as a function of response 
cost to the benefactor. Journal of Psychology, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 86(2), 209-216.—Investigated the effects of response 
cost on the acquisition of instrumentally conditioned 
helping behavior. Ss were 60 psychology students, 
randomly assigned to 1 of 3 groups. Group 1 Ss were 
placed in the position of being able to help a confederate 
(delivering him from electric shock) and at the same time 
risking the possibility of being penalized (cost 10 
benefactor) for this helping behavior. Group 2 Ss were 
also placed in the position of being able to help à 
confederate but without any risk of penalty. Group 38s, 
who were not in a position of helping anyone, served e 
controls. Results support previous research indicating 
that helping responses have inherent reinforcing value. 
is concluded that when a cost variable is introduced d 
a situation inviting an altruistic response, esr 
behavior tends to be suppressed and the likelihoo e 
learning the particular response is decreased. (7 n 
—Journal abstract. U 
12356. Wagner, Edwin E. & Hoover, Thomas O. (O: 
Akron) The influence of technical knowledge, be 
position error in ranking. Journal of Applied Psycho He 
1974(Jun) Vol. 59(3), 406407.— Demonstrated 
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biasing effect of position error in ranking in a situation 
approximating real-life conditions with 120 undergra- 
duates and 120 Reserve Officer Training Corps cadets. It 
was also shown that position error 1s less likely to occur 
when Ss undertaking the evaluation are knowledgeable 
about the dimension being ranked. 

12357. Warr, Peter. (Medical Research Council, 
Social & Applied Psychology Unit, U. Sheffield, En- 
gland) Inference magnitude, range, and elevative 
direction as factors affecting relative importance of 
cues in impression formation. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 30(2), 191-197.—Re- 
sults from 5 studies of item combination in impression 
formation with a total of 297 undergraduates were 
analyzed in terms of the relative polarization and weights 
of individual cues. The absolute difference between 
single inferences (their range) is seen to be important in 2 
main ways. 2-item compounds, whose range approaches 
Zero, generated inferences that tended to be more 
extreme than either single inference, but this was not the 
case with medium-range compounds. The latter com- 
pounds yielded inferences in which the relative impor- 
tance of the more extreme cue and of the less extreme 
cue was constant despite variations in absolute differen- 
ce between them. This effect was modified by the 
evaluative direction of the inferences involved; negative- 
ly evaluated cues were more influential than postive 
ones. Implications of these results for models of 
information integration are considered, and it is sugges- 
ted that these models should be reserved for cases in 
which inference range is relatively large. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12358. Wilkins, Judy L.; Scharff, William H. & 
Schlottmann, Robert S. (Southeastern Kansas Compre- 
hensive Mental Health Service, Independence) Personal- 
ity type, reports of violence, and aggressive behavior. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Aug). 
Vol. 30(2), 243-247.—Compared 30 agressive and 30 
nonaggressive male undergraduates (as measured by the 
K-corrected Scale 4 of the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory) on an extrasensory learning task 
supposedly involving shock for incorrect responses 
following exposure to actual verbal (nonvisual) news 
Teports of either nonviolent events or violent events with 
or without prior anger-arousing insult. Although expo- 
Sure to violent reports resulted in an increase IN 
aggressive behavior, the pattern was somewhat different 
a aggressive and nonaggressive Ss. Aggressive Ss 
et higher “shocks” than did nonaggressive Ss 
ed pretest obtained before subjecting Ss to any of the 
run pes conditions, and showed an increase in aggres- 
a after exposure to violent reports even without prior 
BE insult. For nonaggressive Ss, prior anger 
ausi appeared to be an important prerequisite for 
cue behavior comparable to that exhibited by 
E Ss to occur.—Journal abstract. 

Disso 9. Zanna, Mark P. & , Joel. (Princeton U.) 
stu een and the pill: An attribution approach to 
of ud Se arousal properties of dissonance. Journal 
703-709 a E & Social Psychology, 1974(May). Vol. 29(5), 
B oneris. l'ested the notion that dissonance has arousal 
Nunc. m 2-2 X Jidesgm with 77 male college 

en. 3 groups of Ss were induced to write 
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counterattitudinal essays under either high- or low- 
choice conditions. Group 1 was led to believe that a pill, 
which they had just taken in the context of a separate 
experiment, would lead them to feel tense. Group 2 was 
led to believe that the pill would cause them to feel 
relaxed. Group 3 a the pill to have no side effects 
whatsoever. In this last condition, the results yielded the 
usual dissonance effect: high choice produced more 
attitude change in the direction of the essay than low 
choice. When Ss could attribute their arousal to the pill, 
this effect was virtually eliminated. When Ss felt they 
should have been relaxed by the pill, this effect was 
significantly enhanced. Implications of these results for 
L. Festingers 1957 statement that dissonance is a 
drivelike state are discussed. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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12360. Aaker, David A. & Day, George S. (U. 
California, School of Business Administration, Berkeley) 
A dynamic model of relationships among advertising, 
consumer awareness, attitudes, and behavior. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 59(3), 281-286. 
—19 telephone surveys, made at 2-mo intervals to a 
national probability sample of 1,200 households who 
were users of instant coffee, yielded aggregate measures 
of brand awareness, attitudes towards brands, and 
advertising exposure. These measures and an aggregate 

urchase behavior measure were used to estimate 3 
multiple regression equations that formed a dynamic 
recursive model of the relationships between the measu- 
res. Advertising influenced both awareness and attitude, 
while awareness and attitude influenced behavior. The 
influence of advertising went directly from awareness to 
behavior, not through attitude. Thus, the hierarchy 
model of communication effects was only partially 
correct. Attitude change preceded behavior change, 
although a less significant reverse effect also emerged. 
—Journal abstract. $ 

12361. Adams, E. M. (U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill) 
Linguistic analysis and epistemic encounters. Philoso- 
phy & Phenomenological Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 34(3), 
404-414.—Attempts to show how epistemological issues 
affect semantical analysis. Se aration of semantical 
questions from epistemological issues supposedly remo- 
ves them from the hilosophical arena but actually 
merely results in a faifure to notice the effect of implicit 


. It is concluded that these subtests were highly 
ied isthe itory-vocal channel but not in the 
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12363. Atkin, Charles. (Michigan State U.) Instrumen- 
tal utilities and information seeking. In P. Clarke (Ed.), 
New models for mass communication research. Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1973. 307 p.—Examines information 
seeking for utilitarian purposes (i.e., where an individual 
acquires message content to solve practical problems) 
and extrinsic determinants of information seeking, 
focusing on the needs for reinforcing information. The 
selective exposure issue, types of adaptation require- 
ments that lead to extrinsic uncertainty (e.g., cognitive, 
behavioral, and defensive adaptations), and the tole of 
expenditures are reviewed. Data show that message 
exposure is frequently affected by informational needs 
associated with the formation of orientations and 
behaviors. (2/, p ref) 

12364. Atkinson, P. L. & Ogden, A. J. Sample surveys 
at the point-of-sale: A case history from the petrol 
market. Journal of the Market Research Society, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 16(2), 69-86.—Investigated the validity 
of a consumer research methodology which analyzes 
motorist behavior at the point of sale, and studied the 
role of on-site signalization (i.e., signs telling motorists 
about various garage services and facilities) in informing 
the motorist and attracting him to a specific garage. 
Methods of selecting interviewing sites, the types of data 
that it was necessary to obtain, the advantages of on-site 
vs in-home interviews, and issues in studying behavior at 
the point of sale are discussed. 

12365. Bass, Bernard M.; Cascio, Wayne F. & 
O’Connor, Edward J. (U. Rochester, Graduate School of 
Management) Magnitude estimations of expressions of 
frequency and amount. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 59(3), 313-320.—Used magnitude esti- 
mation to find the numerical equivalents of 39 expres- 
sions of frequency ranging from never to always, and 44 
expressions of amount ranging from none to all. Data 
were collected from 175 male and female night school 
master's degree students, adult undergraduates, and high 
school juniors. Results were generalizable across 3 age- 
occupation levels and unaffected by topic importance. 
Geometric means and appropriate variance measures are 
provided for each expression as well as suggestions for 
anchors for 4- to 9-point scales. The percentage of 
overlap in judgments for adjacent points on scales are 

also given. Results are related to earlier work on scaling, 
and the utility of the present approach is indicated. (16 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

12366. Beyette, Kent. (U. Florida) Wordsworth's 
medical muse: Erasmus Darwin and psychology in 
“Strange fits of passion have | known." Literature & 
Psychology, 1973, Vol. 23(3), 93-101.—Discusses Word- 
sworth's apparently clinical interest in the mind and the 
development of personality and their use as poetic 
subjects during the period of the Lyrical Ballads. The 
sources of his allusions and case histories in the poem 
*Strange Fits of Passion Have I Known" are detailed to 
illustrate the importance of the passions as a theme in 
Wordsworth's work. The poem is analyzed in detail and 
the theme of the relationships between emotion and 

superstition is clarified. Wordsworth's recognition of the 
intense power of the mind is related to Jung's idea of 
synchronicity, although it is cautioned that the poet's 
primary purpose was to illustrate a variety of mental 
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states and the associations which occur under the 
influence of emotion.—L. Gorsey. 

12367. Bloom, John; Peterson, G. Warren & Aanes, 
David. (Fergus Falls State Hosp., Minn.) A computerized 
system for uniform reporting of personnel costs and 
assignments. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 25(2), 86-89.—Describes the implemen- 
tation in 1972 of a uniform system for reporting 
personnel costs and time, using the state payroll 
computer system, a program developed by the Minneso- 
ta State hospital system. The print-outs give data for 
each of the 10 state hospitals and for all combined, 
enabling them to be compared, Data are expressed in 
terms of patient days and are broken down by subgroups 
of patients and special programs. The advantages of 
uniform reporting for evaluation and development are 
cited, but its potential hazard of pressuring the hospitals 
toward uniform programming is noted. Applications of 
the system to research are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

12368. Bogart, Leo. The management of mass media: 
An agenda for research. Public Opinion Quarterly, 
1973-1974(Win), Vol. 37(4), 580-589.—Discusses the 
importance of personal factors in media management 
which might influence media objectives and goals, and 
suggests several lines of needed research in the areas of 
political beliefs, social prejudices, and patterns of 
personal association. It is proposed that data should be 
collected from 6 areas: (a) sociometric analysis of 
personal relationships of media management, (b) analy- 
sis of political structures of leadership and staff of media 
membership organizations; (c) examination of career 
histories of media executives leading to transformations 
of role and self-concept; (d) analysis of employee and 
executive turnover to determine mobility patterns; (¢) 
examination of reference group ties which might create 
conflicts of interest; and (f) specification of personality 
variables which might interact with policy making 
decisions. (16 ref)—M. K. Phifer. 

12369. Breslow, Martin. (Massachusetts Dept. of 
Education, Div. of Occupational Education) MISOE 
interactive computing systems and file structure. 
Journal of Research & Development in Education, 
1974(Win), Vol. 7(2), 65-73.—Describes how informa- 
tion collected and stored in the data files of MISOE 
(Management Information System for Occupational 
Education) is used for interactive analysis. Attention is 
given to both the physical hardware and computer 
programs which serve the functions of data management, 
data manipulation, and report generation. The flexibility 
of the data files is demonstrated.—£E. S. Goodman. 

12370. Bugental, Daphne E. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Interpretations of naturally occurring discre. 
pancies between words and intonation: Modes © 1 
inconsistency resolution. Journal of Personality & Socia 
Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 30(1), 125-133.—Analyze" 
the interpretation of evaluative inconsistency between 
vocal intonation and verbal content in naturally SS 
ring messages, as a function of potential cues a 
credibility contained in the 2 channels. Ratings ai 
made by 100 undergraduate judges. Inconsistency oike 
resolved by a channel-discounting process if the s by 
was high in credibility cues (empirically define! di 
congruence with nonverbal behavior unseen by 
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listener and reflected in a “spontaneous” voice quality); 
ie, only tone was believed. Inconsistency was resolved 
primarily by a valence-discounting process if the tone 
was low in credibility cues (reflected in a “deliberate” 
voice quality); that is, positive components (tone or 
content) carried disproportionately greater weight if the 
content was evaluatively moderate; negative components 
(tone or content) carried disproportionately greater 
weight if the content was evaluatively extreme. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12371. Burgoon, Michael & Miller, Gerald R. (U. 
Florida, Div. of Communication Studies) The effects of 
counterattitudinal communication behavior on latitude 
of acceptance. Journal of Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 
87(2), 319-323.—Notes that the effects of counterattitu- 
dinal communication behavior on latitudes of acceptan- 
ce have not been empirically demonstrated; previous 
research has only compared latitude of acceptance scores 
of highly polarized people to people holding moderate 
views on a controversial social issue. In the present study 
with 106 college students, highly polarized Ss were 
compared to Ss whose attitudes had moderated as a 
result of experimental manipulations. Although there 
were dramatic shifts in prime attitudes among the 
experimental groups, there were no differences on 
latitude of acceptance scores as Ss’ attitudes became 
moderated.—Journal abstract. 

12372. Butler, Richard P. & Jaffee, Cabot L. (U.S. 
Military Academy) Effects of incentive, feedback, and 
manner of presenting the feedback on leader behavior. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 59(3), 
332-336.—Attempted to determine whether or not the 
content of a leader’s verbal behavior could be altered by 
manipulation of the type and manner of feedback and 
incentive. 96 groups of 4 male undergraduates, with 1 
leader per group, served as Ss ina 2 X 2 X 2 design. 
During a case discussion, the E varied the 3 independent 
variables and recorded the content of the leader's verbal 
behavior by means of the Bales category system. It was 
found that (a) positive feedback made the leaders more 
task oriented, whereas negative feedback increased 
negative social-emotional behavior; (b) the incentive 
decreased the number of questions asked; and (c) the 
manner of presenting the feedback (publicly or privately) 
Produced no changes in verbal behavior when analyzed 
as a main effect, but significant interactions were found. 
—Journal abstract. 
mum Carroll, John B. & Lamendella, John T. 
eo Testing Service, Princeton) Subjective 
n Notes of consonant phoneme frequencies. Language 
subj speech, 1974(Jan) Vol. 17(1), 47-59.—Obtained 
23 jective magnitude estimates of the frequencies of 24 
win mant phonemes from 65 university students, some 
Vol Shae in linguistics, using F. Attneave's (see PA, 
RE method for judgments of letter frequencies. 
E d is of averaged judgments for comparably sized 
A m of 30 judges were estimated as approximately 95. 
E logarithmically transformed judgments were 
with ed with log frequencies from objective counts 
Sie Coefficients in the range .736—876 (or 164-907 
eer for attenuation). Despite the high 
that th ies and predictive validities, there was evidence 

€ judgments were strongly influenced by experien- 
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ced frequencies of letters of the alphabet—Journal 
abstract. 

12374. Carter, Richard F.; Ruggels, W. Lee; Jackson 
Kenneth M. & Hefner, M. Beth. (U. Washington) 
Application of signaled stopping technique to communi- 
cation research. In P. Clarke (Ed.), New models for mass 
communication research. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1973. 
307 p.—Discusses the rationale, techniques, and applica- 
tions of the signal-stopping procedure (e.g, when a 
student raises his hand in a classroom). The determina- 
tion of temporal relevance and timing of the signal, 
conditions under which stopping may occur, characteris- 
tics of message reception, selectivity in response to 
message content, and visual vs verbal stopping signals 
are examined. (32 ref) 

12375. Cathcart, Robert S. & Samovar, Larry A. 
(Queens Coll., City U. New York) Small group commu- 
nication: A reader. (2nd ed.). Dubuque, Ia.: Wm. C. 
Brown, 1974. xi, 415 p.—Presents a collection of 43 
papers on the definitions, models, and forms of small 
groups; group operations, patterns, and processes; 
communication theory and practice; and group leader- 
ship concepts and performance. 

12376. Clarke, Peter (Ed.). (U. Michigan) New 
models for mass communication research. Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1973. 307 p. 

12377. Cogan, Eugene A. For the technical 
communicator: Pursuing professional identity and 
maturity. HumRRO Professional Paper, 1974(May), No. 
8-74, 6 p.—Examines the concept of technical communi- 
cation as a “profession.” Attributes of a rofession are 
discussed, centering around services provided, character- 
istics of the individual, and characteristics of the group. 
Groups similar in origin and state of professionalization 
to technical communication are considered, and 6 
prescriptions and 4 proscriptions are offered as basic 
guidelines for the professionalization of technical com- 
municators. It is suggested that the profession will 
gradually assume more of the trappings of older, 
established professions and will become a more highly 
specialized field requiring advanced technical training. 
—Journal abstract. 

12378. Cole, Ronald A. & Scott, Brian. (U. Waterloo, 
Ontario, Canada) Toward a theory of speech percep- 
tion. Psychological Review, 1974(Jul), Vol. 81(4), 348-374. 
— Recent formulations of speech perception have em- 
phasized the importance of 1 aspect of the acoustic 
waveform—the transitional cue. The present paper 
explores 2 other cues present in the waveform of 
speech—invariant cues and envelope cues. It is argued 
that each type of cue makes a different contribution to 
perception and that all 3 types of cues must be 
monitored in order to perceive speech. A model of 
speech perception is proposed in which invariant and 
transitional cues are integrated in the direct perception 
of whole syllable units, while the envelope of the 
waveform integrates syllables into higher order units 
(eg, words and phrases). (68 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12379. Daniels, Peter & Lawford, John. The effect of 
order in the presentation of samples in paired 
comparison product tests. Journal of the Market 
Research Society, 1974(Apr), Vol. 16(2), 127-133. Pre. 
sents data from a study of the soup preferences of 
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housewives to show the existence of a bias favoring the 
product tried first and a Product Preference X Order of 
Trial interaction. Data also support the hypothesis that 
ratings for products tried first would be similar and that 
most product discrimination would occur on the 2nd 
trial. Recommendations for a more detailed analysis of 
paired comparison data, elimination of the order effect, 
and increases in the time interval between product 
samplings are presented. 

12380. Donohew, Lewis & Tipton, Leonard. (U. 

Kentucky, School of Communications) A conceptual 
model of information seeking, avoiding, and processing. 
In P. Clarke (Ed.), New models for mass communication 
research. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1973. 307 p.—Re- 
views recent research on information seeking behavior 
and suggests that an individual has a preferred “proces- 
sing" state when he is engaged in information seeking 
which is related to his cognitive style. Preliminary data 
from students in a communication theory course are 
presented to illustrate a process model of information 
seeking which demonstrates how 3 parts of a person's 
image of reality (goals, self-evaluation, and information- 
handling “set”) are used to act upon a cluster of stimuli 
which define a given situation. (2 p ref) 

12381. Du Mas, Frank M. Considerations in planning 
a brochure for a community mental health center. 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 25(2), 
92-93.—Discusses some of the practical, aesthetic, and 
theoretical considerations involved in developing a 
brochure describing the services of a community mental 
health center. The importance of allaying patient fears 
and misconceptions about the center's services, goals, 
staff, and costs is stressed. 

12382. Edelstein, Alex S. (U. Washington, School of 

Communications) Decision-making and mass communi- 
cation: A conceptual and methodological approach to 
public opinion. In P. Clarke (Ed.), New models for mass 
communication research. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1973. 
307 p.—Discusses methodological limitations of public 
opinion surveys (e.g, how question wording affects 
responses) and the application of Carter's 1965 object- 
attribute relationship to opinion formation and change. 
A sample interview with a 50-yr-old male postal 
supervisor is presented to illustrate the object-attribute 
questioning methodology, and data from a survey of 
adult Seattle residents are examined in terms of the 
amount and quality of knowledge relevant to policy 
alternatives, analysis of policy orientations toward 
warfare and peacefare solutions, and use of mass and 
interpersonal communication. (34 ref) 

12383. Evenson, Richard C. (U. Missouri, Inst. of 
Psychiatry, St. Louis) Program evaluation using an 
automated data base. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 25(2), 80-83.—Describes the application 
of a computerized data system in program evaluation at 
Missouri mental health facilities. The system is used for 
long-term monitoring of annual admission cohorts, as 
well as in studies of monthly patient movement, patient 
adjustment in the community before and after hospitali- 
zation, symptom reduction during hospitalization, and 
cost of treatment. The construction of monthly evalua- 
tion indices to provide current census transactions is 
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12384. Fleshler, Helen. (Herbert H. Lehman Coll, 
City U. New York) Varying sequences of audience 
attentiveness: Inattentiveness and speech behavior, 
Journal of Experimental Education, 1974(Spr), Vol. 42(3), 
25-30.—Randomly assigned 40 speakers to 1 of 4 
experimental conditions in which audience attentivenes- 
s-inattentiveness were varied systematically. Effects of 
inattentiveness were assessed by measuring changes in 
speech disturbances, verbal rate, vocabulary diversifica- 
tion, and filled pauses. Hypotheses concerning habitua- 
tion and adaptation of speakers experiencing inattenti- 
veness were not confirmed. However, Ss in inattentiven- 
ess conditions tended to terminate their speeches early. 
An increase in the filled pause ratio of Ss experiencing 
the fully attentive condition indicated adaptive behavior. 
(16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12385. Gerver, David. (U. Stirling, Scotland) The 
effects of noise on the performance of simultaneous 
interpreters: Accuracy of performance. Acta Psychologi- 
ca, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3), 159—167.— Studied the effect of 
noisy listening conditions on the performance of 12 
professional simultaneous interpreters by asking them to 
shadow and simultaneously interpret French prose into 
English at 3 signal-noise ratios. It was found that while 
noise had a significant effect on the proportions of texts 
correctly shadowed and interpreted, there were signifi- 
cantly more errors committed when interpreting than 
when shadowing at lower signal-noise ratios. This 
finding, together with analysis of Ss’ self-corrections 
when interpreting, suggests that difficulty in perceiving 
source language passages reduced Ss' ability to monitor 
their interpretations into the target language.—Journal 
abstract. 

12386. Goldman-Eisler, Frieda & Cohen, Michele. 
(University Coll, London, England) An experimental 
study of interference between receptive and productive 
processes relating to simultaneous translation. 
Language & Speech, 1974(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 1-10.—Argues 
that the question of the interference between the 
reception and production of speech is basic to an 
understanding of the processes involved in simultaneous 
translation. 3 experiments with each of 16 lecturers and 
postgraduate students controlled the level of interference 
between decoding and encoding speech using hesitancy 
as an indicator of interference. This proved effective 1n 
spotting the levels at which interference takes place. 
Encoding without processing did not interfere with the 
monitoring at even highly complex intellectual material, 
but encoding involving complex processing did so Jn 
proportion to the hesitancy of the input. Such encoding 
was facilitated at the end of the monitored sentences an ` 
inhibited while they were being monitored.—Journa 
abstract. à 

12387. Gordon, Ian E. & Gardner, Caroline. (U. 
Exeter, England) Responses to altered pictures. mU 
Journal of Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 65(2), 243-251. 
—Describes 2 experiments with a total of 94 De 
psychology and art students. In Exp I 30 transparencies 
of representational pictures were used. 15 of theni ee 
were projected from the wrong side to produce right- ot 
reversal. Ss judged the correctness or incones cue 
each painting's orientation. Only 53% of these judgme d 

were correct. In Exp II details in 16 reproductions 
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abstract pictures were rearranged to form alternative 
versions. Paired original and altered versions were 

resented twice; on the Ist occasion the Ss indicated 
which versions they preferred and on the 2nd occasion 
they guessed which was the original version of each pair. 
Generally, the detection of original versions was low 
(6290) and original versions were preferred on only 55% 
of trials. It is argued that although aesthetic experiments 
in which works of art have been deliberately altered are 
rare, such alterations are technically feasible and may 
afford valuable ways of testing aesthetic theories. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12388. Hamburger, Polia L. (Sáo Paulo School of 
Business Administration, Brazil) Social indicators: A 
marketing perspective. Chicago, Ill.: American Market- 
ing Assn., 1974. xv, 116 p.— Presents a monograph which 
includes a review and analysis of social indicators which 
are used to assess the quality of life as it pertains to 
marketing theory and strategy. Topics include the 
historical development of social indicators, theories of 
consumer behavior, assumptions of the capitalistic 
economic system, human wants, marketing performance, 
general equilibrium and welfare assumptions, and 
UEM of marketing and consumerism. 

. Hawes, Leonard C. & Smith, David H. Ohio 

State U.) A critique of assumptions underlying the oe 
of communication in conflict. Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, 1973(Dec), Vol. 59(4), 423-435.—Seeks to clarify 
the study of the role of communication in conflict. 3 key 
questions whose answers reveal assumptions which 
influence the course and outcome of communications 
research are suggested: (a) How is conflict to be defined? 
(b) What kinds of tasks or activities are to generate 
conflict? (c) What system type will be relied on to 
Ee hypotheses, to display data, and to analyze 
poe These questions are applied to an analysis of 
wi SC communication facilitates or obstructs decision 
ER It is concluded that, since various studies 
addressing themselves to these issues make disparate 
s. assumptions, their results are not comparable.—H. 
is vont oe David B. (Illinois Inst. of Techno- 
p ational development theory before 1400. 
Gin of the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 
eae RD» Vol. 10(2), 170-179.—Examines Chaucer's 
dela SE (written between 1387 and 1394) and 
i. SS y 2 thesis that Chaucer selected the particular 
GE SC pilgrim tell to make an implicit 
Ge i career choice as a reflection of basic 
TER ese vignettes collectively constitute a 
Kee evelopment theory with explicit operational 
12391 SS documented evidence from case studies. 
rating oe snes, Cliff. A statistical evaluation of 
1974(Apr) SH SE of the Market Research Society, 
validity Ai PE 16(2), 87—107.— Discusses the statistical 
GE and reliability of semantic differential rating 
må Ze Tesearch, emphasizing the construction 
déscripti interpretation of bipolar ratings. Appropriate 
i ive statistics (e.g., frequency distributions), the 
ioo Si of scale measurements (i.e., the determina- 
ij "i RAE between response alternatives), and tests 
E ce for semantic differential scales are briefly 
- A test-retest reliability evaluation of 15 
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semantic differential scales which were administered to 
240 beer drinkers is reported. 16 versions of the 
questionnaire were used; 120 Ss rated structured (1,67 
with verbal tags) scales and 120 rated unstructured 
scales. Data show that there was a definite bias toward 
phrases on the left side of the scales, and a “through 
questionnaire” bias in which attitudes are modified 
somewhat from initially more extreme positions. It is 
concluded that brands should be rotated in constructing 
semantic differential ratings and that the presentation of 
scale poles must be randomized to eliminate these biases. 
—L. Gorsey. 

12392. Howitt, Dennis & Dembo, Richard. (U. 
Leicester, Centre for Mass Communication Research, 
England) A subcultural account of media effects. 
Human Relations, 1974(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 25-41.—Reviews 
the literature on laboratory and field studies of media 
effects on aggressive drives or attitudes. In contrast to 
the results of many such studies, it is asserted that mass 
media exert no proven influence at all. Reinterpretation 
of previous work and discussion of new research argue 
that the most promising way of synthesizing results and 
expanding the limited insights into media influence 
provided by the paradigm of effects is by way of a 
subcultural explanation. Impact of mass media can be 
interpreted only by understanding the social and cultural 
contexts in which the media-audience relationship 
develops. An attempt is made to relate the aggressive 
effects of mass media to the characteristics of the street 
subculture. It is concluded that media violence is a poor 
substitute for the real-life aggression that is a central 
element of the street culture. Moreover, there is no 
reason to assume that preferences for violent material in 
the media cause aggressive or delinquent behavior. (53 
ref)—W. W. Meissner. 

12393. Howitt, Dennis. (U. Leicester, Centre for Mass 
Communication Research, England) Comment on Leo 
Bogart's, "Warning . . - ." Public Opinion Quarterly, 
1973-1974(Win), Vol. 37(4), 645-646.—Comments on 
the Surgeon General's report on the influence. of 
television violence on the instigation of aggression. 
Several inadequacies with the media-causes-violence 
assertion are discussed, including a poor empirical 
definition of aggression, conflicting results in studies 
comparing age and sex differences, and negative correla- 
tions with aggression and the amount of television 
viewed.—M. K. Phifer. 

12394. Hyman, Herbert H. Mass communication and 
socialization. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1973-1974(Win), 
Vol. 37(4), 524—540.— Discusses neglected areas in the 
study of mass communication and socialization and 
suggests new lines of theory and research. Past research 
has not considered the importance of media in satisfying 
feelings of trust, loneliness, sympathy, pity, pride, 
contempt, remorse, or its function in tuning out these 
sentiments. Media act to socialize these sentiments and 
make people sensitive to the coexistence and demands of 
others. Recent research is examined which shows that 
television may relieve loneliness and increase aggression, 
while arousing sympathy and prosocial behavior, in- 
creasing altruism and helping behavior, and influencing 
attitudes toward war and organized violence. It is 
suggested that future research focus on the influence of 
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media on these sentiments, and provide for a more 

precise definition of these feelings. (26 ref)—M. K. 

Phifer. us 

12395. Hymes, Dell. Foundations in sociolinguistics: 
An ethnographic approach. Philadelphia, Pa.: U. 
Pennsylvania Press, 1974. x, 245 p. $5.95.—Presents a 
discussion of the principles of sociolinguistics, emphasiz- 
ing the development of language in various social and 
cultural situations. Topics include ethnographies of 
communication, the study of the interaction of language 
and social life, the status of linguistics as a science, 
syntactic relationships and social roles, and the scope of 
sociolinguistics. (22 p ref) 

12396. Imamoglu, E. Olcay. (Hacettepe U., Inst. of 
Psychology, Ankara, Turkey) Initial evaluation of 
stimuli as another limiting condition of the exposure 
effect. British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 13(2), 157-159.—Studied the effect of 
various exposure frequencies on evaluations of initially 
liked stimuli. 60 undergraduates rated 18 different 
abstract designs which were shown to them either 0, 1, 5, 
10, 25, or 40 times (the zero-frequency stimuli were 
presented only during the rating phase, not during the 
exposure phase). Results show that as the frequency of 
exposure of liked stimuli (all designs received ratings of 
at least "neutral") increased, affective ratings decreased. 
It appears that mere exposure does not enhance a 
positive evaluation, as would be expected from R. B. 
Zajonc's (see PA, Vol 42:12019) exposure hypothesis; 
instead, a strong satiation effect was observed, in that 
initially "good" stimuli get "less good" with repeated 
exposure.—L. Gorsey. 

12397. Kaplan, Leon B.; Szybillo, George J. & Jacoby, 
Jacob. (E. I. Dupont, Wilmington, Del.) Components of 
perceived risk in product purchase: A cross-validation. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 59(3), 
287-291.—Considers that previous investigations of 
perceived risk have used different components to 
estimate the consequence of overall perceived risk. A 
study by J. Jacoby and L. Kaplan in 1972 incorporated 
all these components and determined which of the 
components best predicted overall perceived risk for 12 
product categories. The present study cross-validated the 
earlier results. 104 undergraduates evaluated the physi- 
cal, psychological, social, financial, performance, and 
overall perceived risk associated with the purchase of 12 

products. Jacoby and Kaplan’s prediction equations 
were applied to the data to obtain predicted overall 
perceived risk values for all products. Results of the 
cross-validation reflect very high agreement with the 
earlier data, in that overall perceived risk can be fairly 
well predicted with the 5 types of consequences, 
performance consequences are most predictive of overall 
perceived risk, and similar types of products possess 
similar risk-consequences hierarchies.—Journal abstract. 
12398. Katz, Elihu; Blumler, Jay G. & Gurevitch, 
Michael. Uses and gratifications research. Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 1973-1974(Win), Vol. 37(4), 509—523. 
—Reviews theory and research on sources of need 
gratification provided by the mass media, including (a) 
the bifunctional view of need satisfaction (fantasist- 
escapist or informational-educational); (b) the 4-func- 
tional interpretation (surveillance, entertainment, cultu- 
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ral transmission, correlation); and (c) multi-functional 
view (diversion from routine, emotional release, compa- 
nionship, personal identity, value reinforcement). 5 
social factors that may generate media-related needs are 
discussed: tension and conflict reduction, information 
leading to the solution of problems, need satisfaction not 
present in real life, reinforcement of values, and 
provision of information necessary to maintain group 
membership. The roles of the media in reinforcing 
traditional values, providing feedback for performance 
of social roles, and satisfying creative and recreational 
impulses are also examined. (39 ref)—M. K. Phifer. 

12399. Kent, R. D. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) Auditory- 
motor formant tracking: A study of speech imitation. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
17(2), 203-222.—Assessed the ability of 4 adult speakers 
to imitate synthesized vocalic stimuli. Stimuli were 2 
steady-state segments joined by a transitional segment. 
The Ist steady-state segment corresponded to | of 8 
American English vowels, and the 2nd, to 1 of 14 vowels 
that were not expected to have a prominent phonemic 
identity in the language. Analyses of the spectrograms of 
the imitative responses revealed that the directions of 
movement for the Ist 2 formants were almost always 
reproduced accurately, but the extent of movement 
frequently was overshot. These responses were consistent 
with a contrast effect in speech perception, a phenome- 
non previously discovered in experiments on vowel 
identification. The variability of formant reproduction 
for a given vowel was predicted at least roughly by the 
ambiguity of the stimulus in a preliminary identification 
experiment. Results suggest that the responses in an 
imitation task are intermediate in dimensionality to the 
responses in discrimination and identification tasks. (21 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

12400. Klenbort, Irene & Anisfeld, Moshe. (Yeshiva 
U.) Markedness and perspective in the interpretation of 
the active and passive voice. Quarterly Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 26(2) 
189-195.—Presented 48 adult Ss with active and passive 
sentences. For each sentence, they had to choose 
between 2 alternative implications. The pattern of 
choices indicates that in the passive the logical subject 
was interpreted by the Ss as the focal point of the 
information asserted by the sentence and as the carrier of 
overall responsibility for the sentential proposition. In 
contrast to the passive, there was no clear pattern o 
preferences for the active. The difference between the 2 
Voices was attributed to their markedness asymmetry, the 
passive being marked and the active unmarked. It is 
concluded that the active offers a neutral structure for 
conveying information, a structure available for Use 
when one does not want to superimpose On, the 
information content any stylistic or contol ONE 
implications. The passive, on the other hand, sugges 
special connotations in addition to the basic message 
—Journal abstract. d) 

12401. Kumin, Libby & Lazar, Martin. (U. Marylan ) 
Gestural communication in preschool children. Eri 
tual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 708- ees 
—Studied encoding and decoding of 30 emblem oe i 
by 56 3- and 4-yr-old children. Age affected the ability x 
encode and decode, and there was a significant differe: 
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ce between the encoding and decoding abilities of 4 yr 
olds. 

12402. Lerner, Daniel. Notes on communication and 
the nation state. Public Opinion Quarterly, 
1973-1974(Win), Vol. 37(4), 541-550.—Discusses the 
proposition that communication shapes organization and 
that each organization must have a communication 
system, focusing on the social organization of the nation 
state. 4 areas of research on mass communication in 
nation states are discussed: (a) contextual variables of 
social organization (size and shape, mobility and 
participation, disposable income, options and decisions); 
(b) communication variables (advances in technology, 
global diffusion of mass media, demand for open 
societies); (c) influence of the 3rd world and underdevel- 
oped countries (influence of the mass media on the 
revolution of rising expectations and development of 
measurement indexes); and (d) policy variables (degree 
of participation of previously inert populations in 
governmental decisions and the use of media by political 
figures).—M. K. Phifer. 

12403. McCullough, J. Lee & Ostrom, Thomas M. 
(Hay Assoc., Philadelphia, Pa.) Repetition of highly 
similar messages and attitude change. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1974(Jum), Vol. 59(3), 395-397. 
—Predicted that message repetition would increase 
positive attitudes in a situation where highly similar 
communications are used. 5 similar advertisements (i.e., 
those using the same basic arguments but differing in the 
phrasing and order of points raised) served as stimulus 
messages and were sequentially presented with attitude 
being measured by a cognitive response analysis of 
thoughts recorded by 50 undergraduates. Results support 
the prediction of a positive relationship between the 
number of presentations and attitude —Journal abstract. 

12404, Menon, K. M.; Rao, P. V. & Thosar, R. B. 
(Indian Inst. of Technology, Bombay) Formant transi- 
tions and stop consonant perception in syllables. 
Language & Speech, 1974(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 27-46.—Ex- 
amined the acoustic characteristics of the English stop 
cosonants /b,d,g/ in selected vowel-consonant-vowel 
syllables to obtain information concerning what consist- 
ent transition patterns exist in the vowel formants 
associated with these consonants. The steady state and 
terminal frequencies of the Ist 3 formants of the initial 
and final vowels were obtained spectrographically from 5 
adult male speakers of American English. Data show 
hat each of the stop consonants could be described in 
MES Of the position of the 2nd and 3rd formant 
SS frequencies relative to the formant frequencies 
aa € vowels. Perception experiments with synthesized 
te E syllables using the frequency values 
of "i €d good agreement between acoustic characteristics 
Ee a Stop consonants and their perception. Implications 
teal Tesults for the nature of the relationship between 
jd ation, acoustic features, and the perception of stop 

pons are discussed. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 
Es. Moran, Louis J. (U. British Columbia, Van- 
Et LP ansda) Comparative growth of Japanese and 
Se ee cognitive dictionaries. Child Develop- 
families 1 3(Dec) Vol. 44(4), 862-865.—24 complete 
Soe in Kyoto, Japan and 80 in Austin, Texas—all 
g young children—participated in a free word 
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association experiment on 2 occasions, 1 yr apart. 
American parents used primarily logical transformations 
(e.g. synonym and contrast). Japanese parents used 
mainly iconic transformations (e.g. blossom-pretty). 
However, both Japanese and American children initially. 
used primarily enactive transformations (e.g., knife-cut) 
and developed in opposite directions thereafter, It is 
concluded that (a) the child's early cognitive dictionary 
structure is an endogenous creation, not an imitation of 
the parents' dictionary structure; (b) in children (whether 
Japanese or North American) an early endogenous 
principle for organizing lexical entries is "action upon 
referent," and (c) culture predetermines the operative 
component (rules) of adult dictionary structures as well 
as the figurative component (vocabulary).—Journal 
abstract. 

12406. Morawski, Jacek. (Research Center on Alcohol 
& Alcoholism, Warsaw, Poland) Attempts to systema- 
tize alcohology and anti-alcoholic policies. International 
Journal of Offender Therapy & Comparative Criminology, 
1974, Vol. 18(1), 28-32.—Describes and evaluates 3 
existing systems for classifying the vast body of data on 
alcoholism: (a) the Classified Abstract Archive of the 
Alcohol Literature (CAAAL) of Rutger's Center of 
Alcoholic Studies; (b) the system based on the concepts 
of A. Siewicki; and (c) the Developmental-Morphologi- 
cal system (DMS) used at the Research Center of the 
Polish National Anti-Alcoholic Committee. (French, 
German, & Spanish summaries) 

12407. Munley, Patrick H. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Lyons, N.J.) A content analysis of the Journal of 
Counseling Psychology. Journal of Counseling Psycholo- 
Sr, 1974(Jul), Vol. 21(4), 305-310.— Classified articles 
and brief reports appearing in the Ist 19 volumes of the 
Journal of Counseling Psychology into 17 content catego- 
ries and recorded certain methodological features from 
each research article. While the percentage of research 
articles in the journal increased, no clear trends were 
observed within any research category across the 19 yrs 
of publication. The 3 principal areas of research activity 
and publication were counseling outcome and process 
research, research on vocational behavior, and research 
on the development and evaluation of tests and measure- 
ments. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12408. Pearce, W. Barnett & Stamm, Keith R. (U. 
Kentucky, School of Communications) Coorientational 
states and interpersonal communication. In P. Clarke 
(Ed.), New models for mass communication research, 
Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1973. 307 p.—Presents a 
model of coorientational states which describes some of 
the cognitive processes involved in decisions about 
communication behavior in specific situations, empha- 
sizing the communication acts themselves and their 
cognitive antecedents. Data from studies of communica- 
tion behavior between peers about topics of mutual 
interest, between polarized groups, and between peers 
required to make a unilateral or mutual decision support. 
the model. (41 re! 

12409. ae D. (U. Houston) “If I'd just had 
a mother”: Faulkner's Quentin Compson. Literature & 
Psychology, 1973, Vol. 2303), 114-121.— Discusses the 
sources, causes, and effects of Quentin Compson's 
apparently neurotic character, as described by William 
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Faulkner in The Sound and the Fury. Quentin’s inability 
to love is considered to be a result of the family’s history 
of alcoholism, neurosis, idiocy, and hypochondria. The 
self-pity and narcissicism exhibited by Quentin’s mother 
and his father’s cynicism and destructiveness are 
detailed. The relationship between Quentin and his 
sister, Caddy, who acts more as a mother than a sister, 
and how this relationship affects Quentin as Caddy 
matures and attempts to lead a normal life, are analyzed 
with references to both the novel and Faulkner’s own 
statements.—L. Gorsey. 

12410. Pike, Alfred. Foundational aspects of musical 
perception: A phenomenological analysis. Philosophy & 
Phenomenological Research, 1974(Mar) Vol. 34(3), 
429-434. 

12411. Rabkin, Leslie Y. & Brown, Jeffrey. (Hadassah 
U. Hosp. Jerusalem, Israel) Some monster in his 
thought: Sadism and tragedy in Othello. Literature & 
Psychology, 1973, Vol. 23(2), 59-67. 

12412. Ramsey, Benjamin A.; Lloyd, Ian F. & 
Waterson, Nigel C. (Kutztown State Coll.) The variable 
of wit in Anglo-American argumentation. Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, 1973(Dec), Vol. 59(4), 474-476.—Ar- 
gues that British debaters are more prone to use wit, 
understatement, and ad hominem remarks than American 
debaters, who are serious and earnest. The difference 
may be related to the greater degree of sophistication of 
British audiences and to the fact that the British debaters 
set themselves a deliberative task, the Americans a 
forensic one. 

12413. Ray, Michael L. (Stanford U.) Marketing 
communication and the hierarchy-of-effects. In P. 
Clarke (Ed.), New models for mass communication 
research. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1973. 307 p.—Pre- 
sents results from a program of both laboratory 
experiments and computer simulation research based on 
a hierarchy model of marketing communication effect 
which assumes that while communication always has 
effect on the levels of a response hierarchy, there are 
actually 3 patterns of response depending on the 
conditions of involvement. Data on learning, dissonance- 
attribution, and low-involvement hierarchies and their 
cognitive, affective, and connative response levels are 
presented. (65 ref) 

12414. Roberts, Donald F. & Maccoby, Nathan. 
(Stanford U., Inst. for Communication Research) Infor- 
mation processing and persuasion: Counterarguing 

behavior. In P. Clarke (Ed), New models for mass 
communication research. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1973. 
307 p.—Reviews research on counterarguing behavior 
and resistance to persuasion and describes a study which 
varied commitment to a position, temporal opportunity 
to counterargue, and 2 modes of Storage (memory or 
written) of whatever comments the Ss produced. Results 
show a clear difference in the nature of counterargu- 
ments produced during and after message reception, and 
suggest a model of counterarguing which holds that 
counterarguments will vary with a receiver’s motivation 
to resist. (2 p ref) 

12415. Roberts, Karlene H. & O'Reilly, Charles A. (U. 
California, School of Business Administration, Berkeley) 
Measuring organizational communication. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 59(3), 321-326 . 
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— Considers that past research on organizational com- 
munication has not included systematic development of 
a measurement method that can be used to compare 
dimensions of communication within and across organi- 
zations. This research reports on initial attempts to 
develop such instrumentation. 7 samples (including 
mental health workers, military personnel, hospital 
workers, managers, and English and American Workers 
in large financial institutions), with a total number of 
over 1,200 respondents, were used to develop a 35-item 
questionnaire measuring 16 facets of communication 
(e.g., trust, influence, mobility, and satisfaction). (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12416. Rosenfield, Lawrence W. (Hunter Coll., City 
U. New York) Politics and pornography. Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, 1973(Dec), Vol. 59(4), 413-422.—Sug- 
gests that the consumption of pornography by a given 
public serves as a surrogate for freedom and that the 
popularity of a given theme in sexual literature is a 
symptom of the frustration of an associated politico- 
socio-psychological need. This hypothesis is supported 
by references to personal observations, literary criticism, 
sociological surveys, and speculation regarding motives. 
It is asserted that (a) purchasers of pornographic 
materials feel themselves imprisoned by their daily 
respectable surroundings; (b) spokesmen for convention- 
al piety oppose distribution of pornography since they 
see it as a violent public act; (c) decaying civilizations 
increase their output of decadent literature as opportuni- 
ties for self-fulfillment are reduced; (d) stories depicting 
Hell’s Angels engaged in violence convey protest against 
police brutality; and (e) the characters in Henry Miller's 
novels represent rebellion against exploitative corpora- 
tions and repressive domesticity.—H. Ruja. 

12417. Schlack, Beverly A. A Freudian look at Mrs. 
Dalloway. Literature & Psychology, 1973, Vol. 23(2), 
49-58.—Suggests that Clarissa Dalloway, the mam 
character in Virginia Woolf's novel, Mrs. Dalloway, $ 
characterized by a psychoanalytic ambiguity and um 
concilable conflicts between emotion and reality an 
between being loved and being able to love. E, 
lytic interpretations of various symbols in the novel La 
noted and the “sexualization” of religion and death as 
theme is discussed. U. 

12418. Seifert, Milton H. & Smith, John E. (Ù 
Minnesota, Medical School) Improving performance s 
the seminar speaker. Journal of Medical Pu 
1974(Jun), Vol. 49(6), 615-616.—Describes a method 6i 
assessing the characteristics of a guest seminar d dëi 
which would most effectively convey his topic and saul 
the needs of the learners. Methods of audioa 
evaluation, and qualities of effective speakers are brii 
described, = 

12419. Sharon, Amiel T. (Educational Testing Se 
Princeton, N.J.) Racial differences in newspaper wé 
ship. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1973-1974 Wi Keck 
37(4), 611-617.—Examined newspaper reading ^ 
blacks and low income whites. 5,067 adults oe 
Over were interviewed over an 8-mo period in i day: 
determine the type of material read on the H was 
Results show that (a) the proportion of white Meri types 
gteater than the proportion of black readers Cu whites 
of reading material regardless of income level; 
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read a greater number of different sections of newspaper 
than blacks; and (c) the low readership of blacks was 
attributed to the newspaper’s lack of relevance to their 
ds and values.—M. K. Phifer. g 
12420. Sletten, Ivan W. (U. Missouri, Inst. of 
Psychiatry, St. Louis) Using an automated data system 
for planning and delivery of services. Hospital & 
Community Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 25(2), 83-85. 
—Suggests that a computerized data system can be a 
valuable tool in establishing some of the basic knowledge 
now lacking about diagnosis and treatment of the 
mentally ill. The goals of the Missouri automated 
Standard System of Psychiatry, the clinical instruments 
that have been incorporated into the system (e.g. 
demographic and patient movement data sheets, admis- 
sion and mental status checklists, Missouri Inpatient 
Behavior Scale, Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory, and a community adjustment profile), and 
how the accumulated data can be used to plan for 
patient care and to facilitate delivery of useful and 
effective services are described.—Journal abstract. 

12421. Sperber, Michael A. (Harvard U., Medical 
School, Boston) Symptoms and structure of borderline 
personality organization: Camus' The Fall and Dosto- 
evsky's "Notes from Underground." Literature & 
Psychology, 1973, Vol. 23(3), 102-113.—Describes the 
characters of Jean-Baptiste Clamence, the hero of 
Camus's The Fall, and the protagonist of Dostoevsky’s 
“Notes from the Underground,” in an attempt to show 
how they manifest the symptoms of borderline personali- 
ty organization and defensive operations of the ego, as 
defined by O. Kernberg. The theme of mother-son 
communication, the indifference of the world to man, 
and the precarious balance of man's psychic state are 
discussed in The Fall. The hero in Dostoevsky's short 
novel is thought to express the effects of a devalued self- 
oe and a split in his internalized concept of himself. 

EC between the 2 characters are noted, and the 
x lationship between each protagonist’s psychopathology 
o their creator's view of the moral bankruptcy of the 
paa environment is considered. (15 ref)—L. Gorsey. 
I. ES Steer, Angela B. (Birkbeck Coll., U. London, 
in 8 ER Sex differences, extraversion and neuroticism 
SE ion to speech rate during the expression of 
GE & Speech, 1974(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 
Sa m xamined whether changes in speech rate 
fale e in drive or arousal when 24 male and 24 
SE, a ts expressed anger and pleasure while 
Ser loud. Ss completed the Eysenck Personality 
practice ya then performed the counting task after 
ZE alysis indicates that although there were no 
Enificant effects for extraversion and neuroticism, male 
S Showed a si; ifi » d 
females wh gnificantly lower rate of change than di 
relation to T expressing anger. Results are discussed in 
theories of s Ge stereotypes of emotions and drive 

12493, S e rate change. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 
David R. & SG Thomas M.; Gantz, Walter; Seibold, 
York) News ae Larry D. Queens Coll., City U. New 
Thiel apparent iffusion of the George Wallace shooting: 
an artifact a lack of interpersonal communication as 
of Speech 2. delayed measurement. Quarterly Journal 
hypothesis th 3(Dec), Vol. 59(4), 401-412.— Tested the 
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is more subject to decay or distortion with time than the 
information itself. 144 Ss in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
reported the sources of their knowledge of the shooting 
of George C. Wallace in May 1972 within 6 hrs of the 
event. A similar group of 164 Ss did the same 3 mo after 
the event. 79% of the Ist sample and 96% of the 2nd 
sample had heard of the event. 30% of the Ist group 
reported receiving the news first from the mass media as 
contrasted with 57% of the 2nd group, a significant 
difference (p < .001). It is argued that the difference 
may be an artifact, because (a) over 80% of both groups 
were students or employed, hence unlikely to have had 
access to a TV set or a radio when the news was first 
broadcast; (b) while 24% of the Ist group reported 
having received the news first from a stranger, only 8% of 
the 2nd group did so; and (c) strangers have lower 
credibility than the media.—H. Ruja. 

12424. Swartz, Paul; Swartz, Shirley & Di Carlo, 
Donna. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Lateral organi- 
zation in pictures and aesthetic preference: III. A search 
for additional predictor variables. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 867-874.—Reprodu- 
ced 10 pictures by Western artists as sets of transparent 
component overlays. For each work 54 undergraduates 
first rendered aesthetic preferences for original vs mirror- 
image views. Ss then disassembled the 2 views, and by 
restoring corresponding components, worked to achieve 
a partial representation in which the initially nonprefer- 
red view became the preferred one. Data allow certain 
extensions and refinements of conclusions from the 2 
earlier studies in this series (see PA, Vol 44: 15787 and 
47:2912): (a) the normal effect of promoting liking for a 
view exercised by a principal mass in the lower left 
quadrant may be reversed if the object is present beyond 
a certain level of prominence; (b) ease of entering the 
picture space may for some persons be more determina- 
tive of aesthetic value than the distribution of principal 
masses; and (c) lines and contours consistent with the 
path of glance ease entry into the picture space promote 
liking for a view. Consistency may, however, be 
excessive, and the effect on liking may reverse.—Journal 
abstract. 

12425. Szybillo, George J. & Jacoby, Jacob. (New 
York U., Graduate School of Business Administration) 


‘Effects of different levels of integration on advertising 


preference and intention to purchase. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 59(3), 274-280.—90 black 
and 90 white male undergraduates evaluated 6 proposed 
advertisements in terms of attractiveness and likelihood 
of purchase of the product advertised. The advertisem- 
ents differed in the degree of racial integration depicted, 
which was operationally defined by a 5-point continuum 
ranging from 0 whites and 4 blacks (OW-4B) to 4 whites 
and 0 blacks (4W-0B). The hypothesis that young blacks 
react negatively to integrated ads depicting tokenism 
(e.g. 3 whites to 1 black) and positively to ads depicting 
equality (e.g., 2 whites to 2 blacks) was supported with. 
each of the dependent measures. (20 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

12426. Taylor, L. J.; Gandy, L. J. & Dark, G. 
(Memorial U. Newfoundland, Inst. for Research in 
Human Abilities, St. John's, Canada) Linguistic descrip- 
tion and auditory perception. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
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1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 703-707.—Investigated the 
effect of occupational background of 60 engineers, 
musicians, and secretaries upon their verbal description 
of tones differing in pitch, intermittency, and modula- 
tion. In the experiment, where no cues were provided, Ss, 
regardless of occupation, displayed little consistency in 
responses. Ss' responses were classified into 3 broad 
categories: onomatopoeic, illustrative, and physical. 
Engineers tended to favor the illustrative responses, 
secretaries the onomatopoeic responses, and musicians 
the physical responses. Musicians utilized physical 
responses significantly more often than the other 2 
groups.—Journal abstract. 

12427. Thompson, Kenrick S. & Clarke, Alfred C. 
(Ohio State U.) Photographic imagery and the Vietnam 
War: An unexamined perspective. Journal of Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 87(2), 279-292.—Contrasted the simulta- 
neous approaches of 2 professional photojournalists in 
reporting events occurring during the Vietnam war, 
focusing upon the effects of photographic imagery on 
individuals’ inclinations to believe emotionally charged 
communications within the mass media. Content analy- 
sis of the photographic imagery shows that the 2 
portrayals of the Vietnam war were significantly differ- 
ent, one demonstrating monolithic dedication to the 
American soldier, and the other expressing pronounced 
concern for the nonmilitary and the human conse- 
quences of a wartime situation. It is asserted that the 
Sociological and the social psychological significance of 
photographic imagery have yet to be fully realized and 
understood. Differential emphases of visual forms of 
communication may be inferred to have potentially 
powerful influences on the opinions, attitudes, and belief 
systems of members of the viewing public. It is suggested 
that in a photoelectronic age, where interpretation of 
events based on imagery takes on special significance, it 

may be particularly fruitful for social scientists to employ 
visual methods of research in studying modern social 
problems.—Journal abstract, 

12428. Thurlow, Willard R. (U. Wisconsin) Auditory 
and visual sequential braille communication. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 1000. 
—Indicates that because the braille code consists of a 
2 x 2 matrix of cells (3 rows and 2 columns) filled in 
various combinations, a “sequential braille” can be 
devised by presenting the 2 columns sequentially rather 
than simultaneously. This code can be sent by pressing 
an array of keys, with the display consisting of a 
corresponding array of lights. 

12429. Tichenor, Phillip J.; Rodenkirche: a 
Olien, Clarice N. & Donohue, George A. (U. Minnesota) 
Community issues, conflict, and public affairs knowl- 
edge. In P. Clarke (Ed.), New models for mass communi- 

cation research, Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1973, 307 P 
— Tested 9 hypotheses about the effect of ene 
distribution by the mass media on perceptions of conflict 
surrounding community issues (e.g. water quality) by 
residents of 15 communities in Minnesota, Data suggest 
the existence of a dynamic community process in which 
mass media input, community structure, and the devel- 
opment of social tension may be directly related and 
interacting factors. Conflict as a variable System condi- 
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tion and social conflict and the knowledge gap are 
discussed. (28 ref) 

12430. Ulett, George A. Automation in a state mental 
health system. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 25(2), 77-80.—Describes the Ist 5 yrs of 
a 7-yr program aimed at developing statewide automa- 
tion of communication between mental health facilities 
in Missouri. The Missouri system is based at the 
Missouri Institute of Psychiatry in St. Louis and has 
terminals at 10 other major facilities across the state. The 
system is used for both clinical and administrative data. 
The program was developed to solve major problems 
involving the most efficient allocation of scarce resour- 
ces—manpower and money. The advantages of using the 
computer for the storage and retrieval of clinical and 
managerial data, prerequisites to initiating a computer- 
based program, ways to increase staff acceptance of 
automation, and decisions about ordering hardware are 
discussed —Journal abstract. 

12431. Vos, Piet G. (U. Nijmegen, Netherlands) 
[Pattern perception in the measurement of sound with 
metrical-organized time structures.] (Duth) Nederlands 
Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 28(8), 565—580.—Indicates that in the 
past the perception of meter and rhythm in music and 
speech has generally been more descriptive than explana- 
tory. The new psychological approach studies the factors 
of tone sequence and metric structures. This approach 
incorporates the Gestalt principles of similarity and 
proximity which are illustrated by the development of 
characteristic tones and internal structures in the metric 
tone sequences. The perception of measure is incorpora- 
ted in the structuring of the sequential use of intervals, 
while accent perception is illustrated by perceived 
differences in the tone structure. (33 ref)—T. J. Ter 
Keurst. 

12432. Ward, Scott & Wackman, Daniel B. (Harvard 
U.) Children's information processing of television 
advertising. In P. Clarke (Ed.), New models for mass 
communication research. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1973. 
307 p.—Examined 2 aspects of 5-12 yr old one 
information processing (selection of information n 
cognitive processing of information) of TV commercials 
using a rationale based on Piaget's theory of one 
development. Data support the hyothesis that ns 
preoperational child will exhibit less differentiation 1n M 
responses to visual and auditory stimuli than t 5 
concrete operational child, since there should be dee 
ing perceptual boundedness and a shift from centratior 
to decentration. (26 ref) t 

12433. Weinberger, Elizabeth. (Massachusetts n 
of Education, Div. of Occupational Education) intere 
ting with MISOE data, operations and output Inde 
Journal of Research & Development in PI 
1974(Win) Vol. 7(2), 74-90—Describes 3 pc A 
indices for the MISOE (Management Informal ae 
System for Occupational Education) interactive co A 
er system that provide (a) coded listings of the Se 
available, (b) operations that can be performed on SE 
data, and (c) the types and modes of information oul P s 
available. Examples of the interaction process 
provided.—E. S. Goodman. 
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12434. Abramowitz, Stephen I. (Vanderbilt U.) Re- 
search on internal-external control and social political 
activism: A note and bibliography. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 619-621.—Notes and attributes 
empirical inconsistencies in the locus of control and 
social-political action literature to O's tendency to 
overlook the potentially crucial role of the personal 
meanings of the actor's political involvement. Increased 
attention to these motivational constructs and to the 
development of techniques for assessing them is encoura- 
ged. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12435. Ashton, Patricia. (U. Georgia) Personality 
characteristics associated with originality and elabora- 
tion. Psychological Reports, 1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 
647-650.—Used a multidimensional model of creativity 
to study the personality characteristics that differentiate 
Ss high and low on figural originality and those high and 
low on figural elaboration. 196 college undergraduates 
were administered Figural Form A of the Torrance Tests 
of Creative Thinking and the What Kind of Person Are 
You? questionnaire. Using the upper and lower 27% for 
an item analysis, 12 items differentiated the high and low 
original thinkers and 18 items differentiated the high and 
low elaborators. Findings support the idea that some- 
what different personality characteristics are associated 
with figural originality and elaboration.—Journal 
abstract. 

12436. Barnat, Michael R. (Livingston Community 
Mental Health Service, Howell, Mich.) Some personality 
correlates of the conjugate lateral eye-movement 
phenomenon. Journal of Personality Assessment, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3), 223-225.—Investigated the notion 
that there is a relationship between categories of 
Conjugate, lateral eye movements (CLEM) and personal- 
ity typology. Specific hypotheses predicted that (a) right- 
eye movers (RM) would perform more quickly than left- 
eye movers (LM) on the embedded figure task in the 
Rorschach Test; (b) RM Ss would be interested in 
Scientific pursuits, while LM Ss would favor the 
humanities; (c) RM Ss would favor scientific and 
technical occupations and LM Ss would choose artistic 
Options; and (d) RM would show higher levels of 
conventionality and preciseness than LM Ss in Rorscha- 
ch responses. Occupational preferences were measured 
With the Kuder Vocational Preference Record. Ss were 
96 undergraduates. Results were marginal for all hypoth- 
eses except that sample extremes (i.e., Ss who demon- 
strated 85-100% unidirectional eye movements) differed 
in Form-level and organization.—L. Gorsey. 

,12437. Baron, Reuben M.; Cowan, Gloria; Ganz, 
Richard L. & McDonald, Malcolm. (U. Connecticut) 
Interaction of locus of control and type of performance 
esoe Considerations of external validity. Journal of 
Aetsonality & Social Psychology, 1914(Aug), Vol. 30(2), 
85-292. Conducted 2 studies with 85 white male 10-11 
YF olds, 85 black male 10-11 yr olds, and 72 white male 
widergraduates to establish the generality of R. M. 
aron and R. L. Ganz's (see PA, Vol 47:10627) finding 
of a significant Locus of Control x Type of Performan- 
Ce Feedback interaction. Locus of control was assessed 
Y administering Crandall's Intellectual Achievement 
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Responsibility Questionnaire to the children and the 
Rotter Internal-External Control Scale to the adults. 
Study 2 (with adults) also used a different probelm- 
solving task and new procedures for operationalizing the 
type of feedback variable. The superior performance of 
internals to externals under a condition of self-discovery 
of success (intrinsic feedback), as opposed to the superior 
performance of externals to internals when unverifiable 
verbal praise was used (extrinsic feedback), was found 
for lower-class white as well as lower-class black 10-11 
yr olds and for adults. Taken together, these studies 
provide strong evidence of the generality and usefulness 
of the Personality X Treatment interaction design in 
the area of locus of control. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

12438. Bellack, Alan S. & Tillman, Wayne. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Effects of task and experimenter feedback 
on the self-reinforcement behavior of internals and 
externals. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 42(3), 330-336.— Tested 24 internal and 
24 external locus of control Ss on 3 verbal recognition 
memory tasks. Ss administered self-reinforcement for 
correct responses on the Ist and 3rd tasks, which had the 
same difficulty level. The 2nd task was either more or 
less difficult than the other 2 and was accompanied by E 
reinforcement. All Ss thus received external evaluation 
that had variable relevance to their self-evaluation. There 
were no differences in self-reinforcement base rate 
(reinforcement rate on the Ist task), but there were 
several significant and contrasting changes on the 3rd 
task. Internals attended to both task differences and 
external evaluation. Externals responded only to evalua- 
tion, apparently not attending to task factors. Results are 
discussed in terms of locus of control and in terms of 
self-reinforcement behavior.—Journal summary. 

12439. Boone, Louis E. (U. Tulsa) Personality and 
innovative buying behavior. Journal of Psychology, 


1974(Mar) Vol. 86(2) 197-202.—Administered the ` 


California Psychological Inventory to 50 first adopters of 
community antenna television service and 48 late 
adopters. First adopters scored significantly higher on 10 
of the 18 scales: Dominance, Capacity for Status, 
Sociability, Social Presence, Self-Acceptance, Sense of 
Well-Being, Tolerance, and 3 achievement scales. Test 
scores indicate greater leadership potential, social mobil- 
ity, self-confidence, and willingness to accept newness 
among the first adopters. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12440. Breedlove, Carolyn J. & Cicirelli, Victor G. 
(Purdue U.) Women's fear of success in relation to 
personal characteristics and type of occupation. Journal 
of Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 86(2), 181-190.—100 
college women completed a situational story (used to 
measure fear of success) dealing with a traditional 
feminine occupation, while another 100 women comple- 
ted a story which dealt with a more nontraditional, 
masculine occupation. Other measures were college 
major, career aspirations, year in school, and the 
Masculinity and Ascendency scores from the Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey. Results of 2- and 3- 
dimensional chi-square tests of association indicate that 
fear of success was (a) greater toward a nontraditional 
occupation, especially for women of low ascendency; 
and (b) greater the closer Ss got to graduation. (22 ref) 


—Author abstract. 
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12441. Buckalew, L. W. (South Carolina State Coll.) 
Relationship between a physiological and personality 
index of excitability. Physiological Psychology, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 1(2), 158-160.—Selected 10 introverts and 11 
extraverts from 44 female nursing students on the basis 
of Eysenck Personality Inventory (EPI) scores to test the 
prediction that extraverts would show slower simple 
reaction times (RTs). RT trials 4-13, out of 16 trials 
recorded for each S, were used. The small number of 
trials was intended to keep inhibitory processes at a 
minimum. EPIs were not scored until all RT trials were 
completed. Results show shorter RTs for the extravert 
than for the introvert group, a difference (p < .01) in 
the opposite direction from that initially predicted. A 
significant (p < .01) correlation was obtained between 
RT and extraversion scores for 35 Ss who had acceptable 
lie-scale scores. Results clearly do not support Eysenck's 
argument that extraverts are relatively insensitive to 
sensory stimulation. Previous studies relating introversio- 
n-extraversion to response processes are suggested to 
have been heavily influenced by inhibition—W. C. 
Calvert. 

12442. Campus, Nancy. (Queens Coll. City U. New 

York) Transituational consistency as a dimension of 
personality. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(May), Vol. 29(5), 593-600.—Studied the moderator 
effect of consistency in correlating different measures of 
the same construct and investigated the personality 
correlates of consistency with 191 college students as Ss. 
Consistency was measured by the stability of need 
ratings across 16 TAT cards. Ss were also given the 
Institute for Personality and Ability Testing Anxiety 
Scale Questionnaire and measures of extraversion and 
field independence. Results indicate reliable variation on 
the consistency dimension. The number of cases in which 
consistency acted as a moderator was considerably 
above chance. Consistency had low but significant 
relationships with anxiety (negative) and extraversion 
(positive). Positive relationships were found with a need 
factor involving mastery over the environment and with 
another involving conformity and submissiveness, while 
à negative relationship was found for a factor related to 
overt hostility and hostility turned inward. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12443. Carlier, Michéle. (U. Paris X Nanterre, 
France) [Differential study of one modality of creativity: 
Flexibility.] (Fren) Monographies Francaises de Psycholo- 
gie 1973, No. 25, 105 p-—Investigated the factorial 
structure of Guilford's flexibility component of creativity 
in a series of correlational studies on French 18-yr-old 
male and female students in terminal grades of normal 

school. Flexibility was measured in terms of semantically 
divergent responses to words and to sentence-completion 
problems, and in completing drawings and namin 
functions of objects. A general factor of Flexibility was 
found, with 3 additional factors: Verbal Associative 
Flexibility, Graphic Flexibility, and Ideational Flexibili- 
ty (n — 185). Flexibility was independent of Intelligen- 
ce as measured by Thurstone’s Primary Mental Abilities 
Test, Factors V, S, and R (n = 41). Tolerance of 
Complexity (as measured by I. L. Child, 1965) was 
correlated with Flexibility (n = 41). (5 p ref)—S. Slak. 
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12444. Cattell, R. B.; Shrader, R. R. & Barton, K. The 
definition and measurement of anxiety as a trait and a 
state in the 12- to 17-year range. British Journal of 
Social & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 13(2), 
173-182.—Based on previous studies which identified 
the general anxiety factor in adults as a 2nd-order factor, 
a similar analysis was conducted with data from 3 groups 
of high school students (n — 300, 190, and 200) who 
completed the Institute for Personality and Ability 
Testing High School Personality Questionnaire (HSPQ). 
Using the HSPQ primary factors as markers, a 2nd-order 
factor was found which loaded essentially as for adults, 
on Ego Weakness (C-), Guilt Proneness (O), Threctia 
(H-), Ergic Tension (Q,), and Defective Self-Sentiment 
(Och, but with the addition of Excitability (D), which is 
not used as a scale in the adult 16 Personality Factor 
Questionnaire. From these data, a High School Anxiety 
Scale with 2 equivalent forms with 40 items in each was 
developed. An attempt was then made to distinguish and 
measure anxiety as a state by administering the HSPQ, 
plus the additional anxiety items, to 250 Ss, who were 
retested after 1 mo. Factoring the change scores showed, 
as with adults, a 2nd-order pattern not very different 
from that for the trait. However, the selection of items 
(the anxiety scale), the change on which correlated best 
with change scores on C-, D, H-, O, Q,-, and Q, yielded 
a state scale only moderately correlated with the trait 
scale. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12445. Cohen, David B. & Horn, Joseph M. (U. Texas, 
Austin) Extraversion and performance: A test of the 
theory of cortical inhibition. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 83(3), 304-307.—Hypothes- 
ized that extraversion scores should correlate with Scores 
on performance tasks purported to depend on cortical 
inhibition. Data from 104 undergraduates who perfor- 
med spatial and internal inhibition tasks did not reveal 
any significant correlations between extraversion (Maud- 
sley Personality Inventory) and performance measures. 

12446. Cohen, Jeffrey & Lefkowitz, Joel. 
Development of a biographical inventory blank to 
predict faking on personality tests. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 59(3), 404-405.—14 Biogra- 
phical Inventory Blank items significantly predicted the 
propensity to fake personality inventories in a socially 
desirable manner, as measured by the K Scale of the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personal Inventory. Item analy- 
ses were performed on the responses of 76 job applicants. 
and the derived scoring weights were cross-validated on 
the responses of 42 other job applicants (r — 66, 

< .01). E 
$ m Constantini, Arthur F.; Braun, John R.; Davis, 
Jack E. & Iervolino, Annette. (U. Connecticut) The Life 
Change Inventory: A device for quantifying psychologi- 
cal magnitude of changes experienced by college 
students. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 343, Pt. 
1), 991-1000.—Describes the theoretical rationale, con- 
struction, and preliminary data on psychometric p 
ties of the Life Change Inventory (LCI), a test Se 
to investigate psychological consequences of que 
degrees of readjustment in the lives of college students. 
To examine personality and mood correlates of 
scores, 57 undergraduates were given the LCI, Eysenc 
Personality Inventory, and Profile of Mood States 
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other undergraduates were given the LCI and the 
Differential Personality Inventory. Initial reliability data 
and personality and mood correlates were promising. 
Significant positive correlations were obtained between 
the LCI and Profile of Mood State scores reflecting 
tension, depression, anger, and vigor. The LCI was also 
significantly correlated with Differential Personality 
Inventory variables (e.g. headache proneness, feelings of 
unreality, and impulsivity). With the exception of vigor, 
these correlations are consistent with the idea that 
excessive life changes have adverse psychological conse- 
quences. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12448. Dielman, T. E.; Barton, K. & Cattell, R. B. (U. 
Illinois) Adolescent personality and intelligence scores 
as related to family demography. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 124(1), 151-154.—Sex of 
child, father's education, race, and number of siblings of 
each sex were employed to predict High School Perso- 
nality Questionnaire and Culture Fair Intelligence 
Questionnaire scores in a sample of 298 junior high 
school students. Fathers education and race were 
significant predictors of both intelligence measures. 
Females scored higher on ego strength, social boldness, 
and self-sentiment, while males scored higher on excita- 
bility, guilt proneness, and ergic tension. Ss with more 
sisters received higher scores on guilt proneness, Ss with 
more brothers received higher scores on self-sentiment, 
and Ss with more highly educated fathers received higher 
Superego scores. Family size was significantly and 
positively related to ergic tension.—Journal abstract. 

12449. Domino, George. (Fordham U., Counseling 
Center) Assessment of cinematographic creativity. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 
30(1), 150-154.—Investigated personality correlates of 
cinematographic creativity in 17 Ss chosen for their 
cinematographic achievements. Compared to controls, 
cinematographers obtained significantly higher means 
on several California Psychological Inventory and 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule scales, generating 
a portrayal of self-confident, achievement-oriented 
individuals with a great need to experience change and 
novelty and less need to conform to convention. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12450. Ecclestone, C. Es; Gendreau, Paul & Knox, 
Clifford. (Queen’s U. Kingston, Ontario, Canada) Soli- 
tary confinement of prisoners: An assessment of its 
effects on inmates’ personal constructs and adrenocor- 
tical activity. Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 6(2), 178-191.—Examined the effects of 
10 days prison solitary confinement on inmates’ personal 
constructs and adrenocortical activity. 8 Ss maintain 
their regular institutional routine and 8 Ss were pla 
for 10 days in solitary confinement. Personal construct 
rankings (measured by the repertory grid technique) 
increased in stability for confined Ss compared to 
Nonconfined Ss. This effect was more pronounced for 

good" than for “bad” constructs for Ss independently 
Tated as “simple” concept types. Adrenocortical func- 
tion, as measured by plasma cortisol levels, indicated 
that solitary confinement was not more stressful than 
normal institutional life. (French summary) (32 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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12451. Elder, Glen H. (Ed.). (U. North Carolina, Inst. 
for Research in Social Science, Chapel Hill) Linking 
social structure and personality. Beverly Hills, Calif.: 
Sage, 1973. 160 p.—Presents a collection of 6 papers 


which involve a linkage analysis of constructs 


from social 


structure and personality theory. Topics include concep- 
tual issues in the perceived environment in behavioral 
science; problems in defining significant others; issues in 
modifying the effects of social structure; an intergenera- 
tional analysis of values, personality, and social struc- 
ture; and social change and modernism in the American 


South. 


12452. Eliasz, Andrzej. (U. Warsaw, Inst. of Psycholo- 
gy, Poland) Temperament traits and reaction prefer- 


ences depending on stimulation load. Polish 
cal Bulletin, 1973, Vol. 4(2), 103-114.—Inves 


Psychologi- 
tigated, in 2 


experiments, the relationship of neuroticism (measured 
by the Eysenck Personality Inventory) and reactivity 
(measured by Strelau’s Temperament Inventory) to the 
amount of stimulation needed by an individual. It was 
hypothesized that (a) less reactive persons would require 
greater stimulation than strongly reactive people; and (b) 
that an active style of self-regulation (nonneurotic) 


would dominate in weakly reactive persons, while 
strongly reactive persons would be dominated by à 
passive style of self-regulation (neurotic). In Exp I, 130 
15-17 yr old boys were administered a. visual-motor 
tracking task to measure persistence and effectiveness of 
action. In Exp IL the same Ss estimated the number of 
rings that could be placed on a rod within 3 min, a task 
which measured realism of aspiration. All Ss also 
completed the personality and temperament inventories 


and a sorting task which introduced a 


frustration 


variable. Results support the hypotheses. (26 ref)—L. 


Gorsey. 


Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Jun), 
308-310.—Criticizes the study by 


12453. Eysenck, H. J. (U. London, Inst. of Psychiatry, 
England) A brief note on extraversion and pe 


rformance. 
Vol. 83(3), 


D. B. Cohen and J. M. 


Horn (see PA, Vol 52:Issue 6) which tested H. Eysenck's 


theory of extraversion on 
unsuitable sample, (b) lack of pro| 


the following grounds: (a) 
per experimental 


control, (c) failure to choose appropriate parameter 
values, and (d) improper theoretical formulation. It is 
he nature of 


argued that the results throw little light on tl 


extraversio! 
inhibition. / 
12454. Fraczek, Adam. (National Inst. 
Education, Warsaw, Poland) Probl 
gical theory of aggression. £ 
1973, Vol. 4(2), 91- .—Discusses th 
aggression in psychology and 


for the study of “aggressive be 


neither aggressive behavior nor aggressiv 

rsonality variable 
of 1 criterion. In order to qualify an 
its sources, consequences, and soci 


n-introversion nor on the theory o! 


f cortical 


of Special 


lems of the psycholo- 
ion. Polish Psychological Bulletin, 
e definition of 


the theoretical framework 
havior. It is concluded that 


eness as a 


are amenable to treatment in terms 
action as aggressive 
al context must be 


examined. Despite various modifications and extensions, 


the traditional psychological interpretation © 
sion mechanism as represen 

sion theory fails to ; 
because it does not account for the specitici 
action. Human aggression should be consi 
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ted by the frustration-aggres- 


explain adequately human aggression, 
ficity of human 


dered not in 
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the attack-escape dimension but rather in that of 
harming-helping behavior. Aggression is an element in 
the system of actions which account for man's interper- 
sonal and social functioning and is regulated by 
emotional and cognitive processes as well as by personal- 
ity variables. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12455. Freund, Kurt, et al. (U. Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Measuring feminine gender identity in homo- 
sexual males. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1974(May), 
Vol. 3(3), 249-260.—Questions the appropriateness of 
measuring "femininity" in homosexual males by means 
of the usual masculinity-femininity tests. It is felt that 
what was called by earlier Os “femininity” or “effemina- 
cy” in males was mainly or solely feminine gender 
identity (FGI), whereas the masculinity-femininity tests 
currently used in measuring femininity with males 
embrace a wider area of differences between males and 
females than that of gender identity proper. A more 
appropriate scale was devised by assembling a nucleus of 
FGI items of high clinical face validity which later could 
be extended by adding items strongly correlated with this 
nucleus. The degree of FGI was assessed by this scale in 
33 transsexual and 147 nontranssexual androphiles 
(homosexual males who erotically prefer mature part- 
ners) and heterosexual control Ss (50 alcoholics, 48 
correctional services staff, and 87 undergraduates). 
Results show that transsexual and heterosexual males 
were discriminated by FGI scores without any overlap, 
While nontranssexual androphiles’ scores overlapped 
heavily with those of the controls and only slightly with 
those of the transsexual males. (34 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12456. Frodi, Ann. Hostility catharsis revisited. 
Goteborg Psychological Reports, 1973, Vol. 3(9), 12 p. 
ee to systematize theories and empirical studies 

of the phenomenon of catharsis. The drainage model is 
examined and criticized. Studies on viewed violence—s- 
ymbolic catharsis—as well as actual catharsis are 
reviewed and the effects of aggression-eliciting stimuli 
are discussed. The application of principles of learning 
theory to catharsis, and different arousal states in 
relation to aggression are considered. Emphasis is placed 
on the many misconceptions of catharsis in most 
Western languages. Suggestions for a planned study on 
Cognitive relabeling of the emotional state of anger are 
presented. (3 p ref)—Journal abstract, 

12457. Gibson, H. B. & Curran, J. D. (Hatfield 
Polytechnic, England) Hypnotic susceptibility and per- 
sonality: A replication study. British Journal of Psycholo- 
Er. 1974(May), Vol. 65(2), 283-291.—Re-examined the 
relationship between personality factors and hypnotic 
Susceptibility, considering the conflicting evidence of 
studies by W. D. Furneaux and H. B. Gibson (see PA, 
Vol 36:31167F) and by E. R. Hilgard and P. M. Bentler 
(see PA, Vol 37:8091). 43 undergraduates completed the 
Eysenck Personality I nventory (EPI) and were tested on 
a technically modified version of the Stanford Hypnotic 

Susceptibility Scale (SHSS), Form A. In consonance with 
the Furneaux-Gibson study (which used the Maudsley 
Personality Inventory), susceptible Ss predominated in 
the stable extravert and neurotic introvert groupings, and 
there was some tendency for Ss higher on the Lie scale to 
be less susceptible, significantly in the case of some 
hypnotic items. When a dimension of "anxiety" was 
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derived from the EPI the relation of SHSS Scores to it 
was significantly U-shaped. A theoretical explanation is 
offered, suggesting that the extraversion dimension is 
"primary" in hypnotic susceptibility and that neuroti- 
cism may act as a moderator variable of attitude, (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12458. Gray-Little, Bernadette. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) Attitudes toward conflict with authority as 
a function of sex, I-E, and dogmatism. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 375-381.—Evaluated the 
extent to which 223 Ss' desirability judgments of MMPI 
"conflict with authority” items would vary as a function 
of sex and relevant personality variables. Women were 
more disapproving than men of statements reflecting 
rebellious attitudes and behavior. Scores on Rotter’s 
Internal-External Control Scale were unrelated to 
attitudes toward authority. Ss who were low in dogma- 
tism (Rokeach Dogmatism Scale) expressed greater 
respect for authority than Ss who were high in dogma- 
tism. Results emphasize the paradoxical nature of the 
dogmatism variable and support the utility of desirability 
judgments as a measure of personality. (22 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

12459. Greene, Robert S.; Sawicki, Robert & Wagner, 
Edwin E. Hand test correlates for karate students: A 
preliminary interpretation based on structural analysis. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 
692-694.—Of 24 comparisons on the Hand Test, only 3 
significant differences were found between 30 moderate- 
ly experienced students of karate and 30 control students 
enrolled in a physical activity. Structural analysis 
suggested these differences were in the Facade Self. 

12460. Hariton, E. Barbara & Singer, Jerome L. (Long 
Island Jewish Hosp. & Medical Center, N.Y.) Women's 
fantasies during sexual intercourse: Normative and 
theoretical implications. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 42(3), 313-322.—Explored 
normative variations in daydreams that women reported 
as occurring during sexual intercourse and tested the 
relative validity of several theoretical models of the 
function of coital fantasy. Ss were 141 suburban 
housewives who responded to questionnaires involving 
general daydreaming tendencies, fantasies, and other 
ideation during coitus; sexual patterns; marital adjust- 
ment; and measures of intelligence, personality, and 
personal adjustment. 56 Ss were interviewed intensively 
to elaborate and check on questionnaire responses. 65% 
of the Ss reported moderate to high levels of sions 
fantasy during intercourse, with “imaginary lover" an 
"submission" the commonest themes. Factor analysis 
suggests support primarily for "personality cogn 
and "adaptive" models of coital fantasy rather than for 
drive-reduction models. (28 ref) —Journal abstract. e 

12461. Hoffman, Lois W. (U. Michigan) Fear A 
success in males and females: 1965 and 1971. SH 
of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jun), 2i 
42(3), 353-358.—Replicated part of M. S. Horner d 
research (1965) on fear of success in college women an 
introduced 3 variations in the story cue used to ee 
fear of success. A sample of 245 male and jem 4 
undergraduates at the same university was divided in! E 
groups. All received the original instruments to meas i 
achievement motives and fear of failure. Group 
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received the original fear of success cue. Each of the 
other groups had one aspect different: in Group 2 the 
setting was changed to a less masculine academic area; 
in Group 3 the achievement was communicated privately 
rather than publicly; in Group 4 the competitive aspect 
was minimized. None of the variations diminished fear 
of success. The frequency for females was the same as 
earlier, but for males it increased from 8% to 77%. For 
females, the most common theme was affiliative loss 
because of success; for males, it was questioning the 
value of the achievement. Achievement motive scores 
were lower in 1971 than in 1965.—Journal abstract. 

12462. Holmes, David S. (U. Kansas) The conscious 
control of thematic projection. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 42(3), 323-329. 
—Conducted 2 experiments with undergraduate Ss 
(N = 118) In Session 1 of Exp I, one group was 
instructed to be honest in responding to the Thematic 
Apperception Test (TAT), while another group was 
instructed to fake high need for achievement. In Session 
2, instructions for the 2 groups were reversed. Results 
indicate that Ss could successfully fake the possession of 
need for achievement. In Session 1 of Exp Il, all Ss were 
instructed to respond honestly to the TAT. In Session 2, 
Ss were instructed either to be honest again or to inhibit 
projections revealing their personalities. Test-retest 
reliability was lower for Ss who had faked responses in 
the 2nd session than for Ss who had been honest. In 
neither experiment were judges able to identify Ss who 
were faking. The findings that Ss can consciously 
introduce false projections and inhibit true projections 
have implications for the theory of projection De, 
persons unconsciously project unconscious traits) and 
for the use of projective techniques for personality 
assessment.—Journal abstract. 

12463. Horn, Joseph M. & Cohen, David B. (U. Texas, 
Austin) Extraversion and performance: A response to 
Eysenck. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Jum), 
Vol. 83(3), 311-312.—Discusses H. J. Eysenck’s (see PA, 
Vol 52:Issue 6) criticisms of the present authors’ study 
(see PA, Vol 52:Issue 6) which questioned the validity of 
Eysenck’s hypothesis concerning the relationship be- 
tween extraversion and performance depending on 
cortical inhibition. Additional data are presented which 
tefute Eysenck’s criticisms of Horn and Cohen’s sample 
selection, choice of parameter values, and theoretical 
formulations, 

12464. Huckabee, Malcom W. (Averett Coll.) Intro- 
Version-extraversion and imagery. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 453-454.— Found significant 
correlations between scores on the Introversion-Extrav- 
ersion scale of the Eysenck Personality Inventory and 
the rated ease with which abstract and concrete nouns 
evoked images for 111 undergraduates. Ease of imagery 
Was Dot related to the neuroticism scores, nor was there a 
Significant correlation between ease of imagery scores for 
abstract and for concrete nouns.—Journal abstract. 

s, 12465. Isenberg, Steven J. & Bass, Barry A. (Indiana 
tate U.) Effects of verbal and nonverbal reinforcement 
on the WAIS performance of normal adults. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 42(3), 
7—Explored the effects of verbal reinforcement, 
Nonverbal reinforcement, and no reinforcement by the 
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examiner on the performance of 24 male and 24 female 
Ss receiving the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale. 
Scores were consistently, though nonsignificantly, higher 
in the 2 reinforcement conditions than in the no- 
reinforcement condition. 

12466. Jones, Russell A.; Sensenig, John & Haley, 
John V. (U. Kentucky, Medical Center) Self-descrip- 
tions: Configurations of content and order effects. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 
30(1), 36-45.—Asked 300 college students to describe 
themselves with words of their own choosing. A measure 
of co-occurrence of the most frequently used descriptive 
categories was used as input for hierarchical clustering 
and multidimensional scaling. Resulting structures were 
interpreted in terms of selected, independently measured 
semantic properties. For the scaling results, a 4-dimen- 
sional solution interpreted with the properties male-fem- 
ale, evaluation, impulsive-inhibited, and frequency of 
use appeared optimal. The clustering hierarchy was 
interpretable with the properties introverted-extraverted, 
frequency of use, evaluation, hard-soft, and male-fem- 
ale. Analysis of sequence effects revealed that high- 
frequency words were overrepresented among the Ist 
things that the Ss said about themselves, that the Ss 
tended to put their best foot forward first, and that they 
presented themselves at first as completely nonthreaten- 
ing (passive, soft, and inhibited). Results are discussed in 
terms of the psychology of personal constructs, consist- 
ency of self-conception, and tactics of self-presentation. 
(22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12467. Kaplan, Rachel. (U. Michigan, School of 
Natural Resources) Some psychologica benefits of an 
outdoor challenge program. Environment & Behavior, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 6(1), 101-116.—Tested the claim that a 
wilderness survival program increases confidence and 
self-esteem of participants despite its relatively brief 
duration. Over a 6-mo period, 10 male participants in 
such a program responded to a variety of questionnaires 
twice before embarking on the program (Phases I, ID), 
immediately after it (Phase III), and several months later 
(Phase IV). 25 other males between 15-17 yrs, and from 
the same region of northern Michigan, served as a 
control group. They completed only Phase I and Phase 
IV questionnaires. Results suggest that the program 
participants were enthusiastic immediately upon their 
return and showed increases in ome skills; they also 
showed longer term benefits in outlook and in attitude 
toward changes in themselves. Certain initial differences 
in self-esteem and in p activities also characteriz- 

the 2 groups.—$5. T. Margulis. 
= det Kopel Steven A. & Arkowitz, Hal S. (U. 
Oregon) Role playing as a source of self-observation 0 
and behavior change. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 29(5), 671-686- RAM of 
an experiment with 45 female undergraduates EET 
strate effects consistent with D. J. Bem's 1972 kr 
perception theory. Role playing was used as the es le 
through which self-perception occurred. It was hypo! ER 
ized that within a perceived-choice paradigm, e 
playing an "upset" reaction (role playing-upset) to 
electric shocks would lead to subsequent decreases 1n 

ain and tolerance thresholds, whereas role playing à 
“calm” reaction (role playing-calm) would lead to 
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subsequent increases. Ss underwent 3 series of electric 
shocks designed to measure pain and tolerance thresh- 
olds. The Ist shock series was a pretest and the 3rd series 
was a posttest. During the 2nd shock series, Ss were 
randomly assigned to 1 of 3 groups: role playing-upset, 
role playing-calm, or no role playing (control). The 
dependent pretest-posttest change measures revealed 
significant group differences relative to controls for the 
role-playing groups in directions supporting the hypothe- 
ses. A physiological measure suggested that the findings 
were not due to attention to internal information. 
Additionally, several correlations consistently indicated 
that the degree of manipulation during the 2nd series was 
significantly associated with the pretest-posttest changes. 
Results are discussed in terms of self-perception theory 
and clinical applications. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12469. Kurtines, William. (Johns Hopkins U.) Autono- 
my: A concept reconsidered. Journal of Personality 
Assessment, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3), 243-246.—Presents 
evidence for the utility of the concept of autonomy in the 
study of social behavior. A preliminary investigation, 
using the California Q sort with 30 undergraduate 
fraternity members, indicated that it is possible to get a 
reasonable amount of agreement about the characteris- 
tics of the autonomous individual. In addition, the Q- 
descriptions suggested that autonomy may be an 
important aspect of moral character. To further define 
the characteristics of the autonomous individual, a 2nd 
analysis was performed using the California Psychologi- 
cal Inventory with the same Ss. Results indicate that high 
ratings for autonomy are associated with a complex 
cluster of personological variables which include achiev- 
ement orientation, interpersonal aggressiveness, moral 
sensitivity, and (for males) masculinity.—Journal 
abstract. 

12470. Lawrie, R. (Polytechnic of North London, 
England) Personality. Philosophy & Phenomenological 
Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 34(3), 307-330.— Discusses the 
different logical bases and the common features of three 
relatively distinct uses of the term "personality." Self- 
identity, self-possession, self-control, “I,” and "myself" 
(ep, the logical structure of “I caught myself dreaming" 
or "he is not completely himself") are among the 
connected concepts used to analyze the concept of 
personality. 

12471. LeLieuvre, Robert B. & Wise, Donald. (Kenne- 
bec Valley Mental Health Center, Waterville, Me.) 
Obviousness of two MF tests: A replication and 
extension. Journal of Social Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
93(1), 143-144.—Replicated and extended the V. J., 
Bieliauskas et al study (see PA, Vol 42:13769) which 
demonstrated that (a) both males and females could 
produce opposite sex scores on Gough's Brief Femininity 
Scale, (b) males could produce feminine scores on 
Franck's Drawing Completion Test, but (c) females 
could not produce masculine scores, Unlike the previous 

study which used Ss from church-affiliated noncoeduca- 
tional colleges before the widespread acceptance of 
women's liberation, the present study used 180 Ss from a 
nonsectarian, coeducational urban university. 

12472. Lund, Reimer. (Max-Planck-Inst. for Physiolo- 
gy & Behavior, Erling-Andechs, W. Germany) Personali- 
ty factors and desynchronization of circadian rhythms. 
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Psychosomatic Medicine, 1974(May), Vol. 36(3), 224-228, 
—Results of a study with 34 university students show 
that about 2095 of the Ss, living under constant 
conditions (without time cues), exhibited rhythms of 
activity and temperature with greatly different periods 
("internal desynchronization"). Psychological testing 
indicated that these physiologically internally desyn- 
chronized Ss had significantly higher neuroticism scores 
and showed a significantly greater tendency to complain 
of physical ailments than the other 80% of the Ss who 
were not internally desynchronized with regard to 
rhythm of activity and temperature.—Journal abstract, 

12473. Lurey, Edward & Weiner, Michael J. (U. North 
Carolina, Greensboro) Locus of control as a function of 
confirmation or disconfirmation of an expectancy. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 970. 
— Compared scores on Rotter's Internal-External Con- 
trol Scale obtained by students 6 wks before and 
immediately after receiving a quiz grade which was 
manipulated to reflect an increase, a decrease, or no 
change from the grade S expected to receive. The 
hypothesis that shifts in locus of control would occur as a 
function of the false feedback was not confirmed. 

12474. McClelland, David C. That urge to achieve. In 
D. A. Kolb, I. M. Rubin & J. M, McIntyre (Eds.), 
Organizational psychology: A book of readings. (2nd ed.), 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974. ix, 437 P. 
—Presents a general discussion, illustrated with case 
examples, of man’s need to achieve, of the efforts of 
psychologists to study and measure motivation, and of 
experimental courses designed to improve and encourage 
motivation for high achievement. 

12475. McGinnies, Elliott; Nordholm, Lena A; 
Ward, Charles D. & Bhanthumnavin, Duangduen L. 
(American U.) Sex and cultural differences in perceived 
locus of control among students in five countries. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 42(3), 451-455. —Administered the Rotter Interna- 
I-External Locus of Control (I-E) Scale to more than 
1,500 students in Australia, Japan, New Zealand, 
Sweden, and the US. Scores were categorized by sex and 
country and analyzed by a 2 x 5 analysis of 
variance. A Sex main effect (p « .001) demonstrated 
that females had a higher belief in external control of 
their lives than did males. A Country main effect also 
appeared (p < .001); the mean LE score was highest 
(most external) among Ss from Sweden, followed by 
those from Japan, Australia, the US, and New Zealand. 
Swedes and Japanese differed significantly from each 
other as well as from Ss in the other 3 countries, but the 
other 3 did not differ reliably among themselves. The 
Sex X Country interaction was not significant. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. s 

12476. Miyashiro, Clifford M. & Russell, David L. 
(Ohio U.) Experimental participation as a source o 
stimulation in sensory and perceptual deprivation 
studies of stimulus-seeking behavior by introverts a 
extraverts. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), po 
38(1), 235-238.— Conducted an experiment with 60 Ss 3 
test the hypothesis that the experiment itself pones 
Change in stimulation under conditions of percep! a 
deprivation with and without delay of self- stimulation 
a free operant situation. Also tested was the hypot 
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that extraverts differ from introverts (as measured by the 
Eysenck Personality Inventory) in seeking more frequent 
changes in self-administered sound stimulation, rather 
than in seeking stimulation of greater duration. Parame- 
tric tests indicated no significant difference between 
delay and nondelay groups or between introverts and 
extraverts with respect to duration and frequency of 
sound stimulation. A nonparametric test, however, 
showed that extraverts tended to seek significantly more 
changes of self-stimulation than introverts.—Journal 
abstract. 

12477. Paluszny, Maria & Beit-Hallahmi, Benjamin. 
(U. Michigan, Inst. for the Study of Mental Retardation 
& Related Disabilities) An assessment of monozygotic 
twin relationships by the semantic differential. Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol. 31(1), 110-112. 
-Evaluated similarities and differences in 24 identical 
twin pairs (mean age = 38 yrs) using the semantic 
differential. Ss rated their twins as being very similar to 
themselves; more similar than was indicated when this 
rating was compared with the twin rating of themselves. 
Thus, Ss appeared to project their own self-image on to 
their twins. This degree of projection was positively 
correlated with the twin rating of how they liked being a 
twin, how close they felt to each other, and similarities in 
hobbies and interests. No positive correlation was found 
between the degree of projection and how frequently the 
twins saw each other or the twin assessment of their 
physical resemblance. Forming other relationships (as 
measured by marriage) showed random distribution. In 
the twins who showed the greatest degree of projection, 
however, there were some problems in separating from 
their twins.—Journal abstract. 

12478. Parsons, Oscar A. & Schneider, John M. (U. 
Oklahoma, Health Sciences Center, Oklahoma City) 
Locus of control in university students from Eastern and 
Western societies. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 42(3), 456-461.—Administer- 
ed the Rotter Internal-External Locus of Control (I-E) 
Scale to male and female students in Eastern, Western, 
and Middle-Eastern societies. Data from about 120 Ss in 
E of 8 countries (Japan, India, France, Germany, 
taly, Canada, the US, and Israel) were subjected to 
analysis of variance. Significant Sex (p < -001, females 
KE external) and Country (p < .001) effects were 
GC . Japanese students had significantly higher exter- 
aan Scores than those in all other countries; Indian 
Gime were significantly lower than those in France, 
ios ps Japan. No other differences on the total 
We s were found. Analyses of content subscales of 
don scale reveal (a) many additional differences 
UN countries, (b) a lack of concordance in pattern of 
GC pet subscales for countries, but (c) a consistency 
bd ài e and female scoring within countries over 

I Asian countries had the greatest differences 
ted amo, coring patterns; the smallest differences occur- 

1247 9s European countries.—Journal abstract. ` 
loe Ramos, Edith. (Rural Federal U. Rio de 
of the. ER of Social Sciences, Brazil) An examination 
dum iesman social character typology. Pakistan 
Bae Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 63-4), 65-73. 
Other. auem the prevalence of inner-directedness OT 

ctedness in 90 male and 60 female undergra- 
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duates in Brazil. A scale consisting of 36 forced-choice 
items was used scoring each item along a 5-point 
continuum. The items were made up from Reisman's 
descriptions of inner- and other-directedness. On the 
scale a score could range from zero (complete other 
direction) to 144 (complete inner direction). The mean of 
all student scores was 78. Since the theoretical mean of 
the Reisman scale is 72, these students appear to be 
slightly other-directed. Mean scores for women majoring 
in veterinary science, economics, and home economics 
were 80.6, 76.9, and 70.6, respectively. For males 
majoring in veterinary science and economics the means 
were 84.8 and 75.8.—M, Akhtar. 

12480. Ramzy-Saleh Guirguis, Nawal & Hermans, 
Hubert J. Correlates of psychological well-being and 
emotionality. Gedrag Tijdschrift voor Psychologie, 1973, 
Vol. 1(1), 64-91.—Studied psychological well-being, 
conceptualized as consisting of positive and negative 
feelings. Scales with positive and negative items were 
given to 165 adolescents. 89 Ss filled in a questionnaire 
about feeling areas and behavior each evening for a 28- 
day period. On the basis of their positive and negative 
well-being scores, Ss were classified as happy vs 
unhappy, and as emotional vs unemotional. An analysis 
of feelings and behavior showed that the classification 
happy vs unhappy correlated with more variables than 
the classification emotional vs unemotional. High happi- 
ness (in comparison with low happiness) was related to 
feelings of fullness of life, personal freedom, companion- 
ship, feelings of physical health, more hours of sleep, 
infrequent use of medicine and alcohol, and “being more 
at home.” Compared with low emotionality, high 
emotionality was related to a lower use of drugs, less 
watching of television, less going out, smoking more 
cigarettes, and having more contacts with friends. Data 
suggest that the happy and unemotional groups were 
emotionally more differentiated than the unhappy and 
emotional groups. (17 ref)—Journal summary. 

12481. Reid, David & Ware, Edward E. (York U., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Multidimensionality of inter- 
nal versus external control: Addition of a third dimen- 
sion and non-distinction of self versus others. Canadian 
Journal of Behavioural Science, 1974(Apr), Vol. 6(2), 
131-142.—Notes that 2 separate dimensions—Fatalism 
and Social System Control (ssc)—have been identified in 
recent research on internal-external (I-E) control. The 
present 2 studies with a total of 301 college students 
examined whether subdimensions or other separate 
factors besides these 2 exist in I-E. Contrary to previous 
interpretations, Ss did not distinguish control of self from 
control of others within these 2 dimensions. Rather, the 
factor analytic data supported the interpretation that 
Fatalism and ssc differ only in terms of their "source of 
control. The hypothesis that there is a 3rd dimension of 
]-E was supported. This dimension was identified as Self- 
Control of one’s impulses, desires, and emotions. 
Interpretation and implications for the uique of 
these dimensions of I-E are discussed. (Frenc summary) 

abstract. 
ee ‘Charles W. Prediction of hypnotic 
susceptibility from the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule: Negative finding. Psychological Reports, 


1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 406.—Administered the Edwards 
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Personal Preference Schedule and the Harvard Group 
Scale of Hypnotic Susceptibility to 24 undergraduates. 
No significant relationships were found. It is concluded 
that hypnotic susceptibility cannot be predicted from 
current personality inventories. 

12483. Rogers, T. B. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) 
An analysis of the stages underlying the process of 
responding to personality items. Acta Psychologica, 
1974(Jun) Vol. 38(3), 205-213.—Conducted 3 experi- 
ments with a total of 30 college students to determine the 
additivity of pairwise comparisons of 3 personality item 
characteristics: length, ambiguity, and controversiality, 
using S. Sternberg's (1969) method. Each of these item 
attributes was chosen as an experimental factor to 
Tepresent a stage in a postulated model of responding to 
personality items. Results indicate nonadditivity of the 
experimental factors which was interpreted as supporting 
the postulated model.—Journal abstract. 

12484. Sahakian, William S. (Ed). (Suffolk U.) 
Psychology of personality: Readings in theory. (2nd 
ed.). Chicago, Ill.: Rand McNally, 1974. xxii, 551 P. 
— Presents a collection of 22 primary source articles on 
the major theories of personality. Selections are included 
from the writings of Freud, Jung, Adler, H. S. Sullivan, 
R. May, C. Rogers, A. Maslow, B. F. Skinner, H. J. 
Eysenck, G. W. Allport, A. Bandura, and J. B. Rotter. 

12485. Schonberg, William B. & Murphy, D. Michael. 
(Muskingum Coll) The relationship between the uni- 
queness of a given name and personality. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 93(1), 147-148.—In- 
vestigated differences in Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule scores between 57 male and 80 female 
undergraduates with high and low frequency Ist names. 
There were no significant differences among the female 
Ss, but among males, those with high frequency names 
scored higher on the Abasement scale than males with 
low frequency names. 

12486. Shaffer, David R. & Hendrick, Clyde. (U. 
Georgia) Dogmatism and tolerance for ambiguity as 
determinants of differential reactions to cognitive 
inconsistency, Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(May), Vol. 29(5), 601-608.—D. R. Shaffer (1972) 
Proposed that certain personality predispositions may 
mediate reactions to Cognitive inconsistencies in 3 
Separate ways. Individuals may differ in their (a) 
Sensitivity or ability to experience the unpleasant aspects 
of inconsistency, (b) ability to tolerate or live with this 
aversive experience, and (c) preferred modes of inconsis- 
tency resolution. In the present study, this 3-stage model 
was tested by selecting 104 college students differing in 
dogmatism and ambiguity tolerance (as measured by 
Trodahl and Powell's Short Dogmatism Scale and 
MacDonald's Ambiguity Tolerance scale) and testing 
their reactions to a number-circling task that varied in 
the amount of cognitive effort Tequired for successful 
task performance. As predicted, Ss engaged in a highly 
effortful task generally experienced more discomfort and 
exhibited more reductive activity than Ss engaged in a 
low effort task. Results also show that Ss differing on the 
personality dimensions differed in their experience of 
discomfort due to effort expenditure on the boring task 
and in their chosen strategies of inconsistency Tesolution. 
There was no evidence that Ss differed in their ability to 
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withstand the aversive aspects of cognitive inconsistency. 
(25 ref}— Journal abstract. 

12487. Smith, Roger C. 
Aviation Psychology Lab., Oklahoma City, Okla,) 
Response bias in the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory; 
Detecting the exaggeration of stress. Journal of Psycho- 
logy, 1974(Mar), Vol. 86(2), 241-246.—Administered the 
State-Trait Anxiety Inventory (STAI) twice to 283 Ss, 
first with standard instructions and then with instruc. 
tions to exaggerate the appearance of stress. Mean scores 
on both scales of the STAI were higher after the “fake 


(FAA Civil Aeromedical Inst, 


bad” than after the standard instructions. Scores from 
subsets of items were found to discriminate effectively 
between authentic and simulated records; however, the 
most efficient classification of records was obtained 
using raw scores from the Anxiety State scale. When an 
record with a score of over 48 was considered “stress 
simulated,” 95.7% of the records were classified correct- 
ly. The implications of these findings for use of the STAI 
are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
12488. Southern, Mara L. & Plant, Walter T. (San 
Jose State U.) Decade differences in personality of 
junior college and university freshmen. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 383-388.—Administered 
5 scales of the California Psychological Inventory (CPI) 
to 75 male and 75 female junior college students and 100 
male and 100 female university students in 1958-1960 
and again to similar groups in 1970-1971. The 5 scales 
were Sociability, Self-control, Achievement via Indepen- 
dence, Intellectual Efficiency, and Responsibility. Signif- 
icant decade differences in mean scores by sex group 
were obtained for 12 of the 20 comparisons, with the 
1970-1971 groups having lower means. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
12489. Spence, Janet T. (U. Texas, Austin) The 
Thematic Apperception Test and attitudes toward 
achievement in women: A new look at the motive to 
avoid success and a new method of measurement. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 42(3), 427-437.—Asked 163 male and 165 female 
students to write stories to 1 of 3 versions of M. S. 
Horner's Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) verbal cue 
used to measure women's “motive to avoid success”: à 
successful medical student who was a single female, a 
single male, or a married female. Ss then answered an 
objective questionnaire about the cue figure. SC 
protocols, classified as positive, mixed, or negative on E 
basis of success-related content, were significantly 
(p < .0001) related to questionnaire scores (negative 
Choices) for all cue-sex groups. The data suggest that Al 
least when a story is first elicited, objectively Se E 
questionnaires may be satisfactorily substituted on A 
stories. Analysis of the thematic content of the ër: 
protocols and the questionnaire responses suggests t E 
more complex set of attitudes, expectations, and per 


z nbn : d by the TAT 
nality characteristics are being measure i ue 


technique than is implied by the "moti 
success" notion.—Journal abstract. 3 " 
12490. Stricker, Lawrence J. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N.J.) Personality Research jer 
Factor structure and response style start, 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974 d of 
Vol. 42(4), 529-537.—Examined the factor structurt 
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the Personality Research Form (PRF) and its relations 
with response styles. Ss were 71 llth and 12th graders 
who also completed a battery of response bias measures. 
In general, the PRF content scales correlated moderately 
with each other and with measures of acquiescence, 
social desirability, and defensiveness response biases. 6 
oblique factors, identified as Conscientiousness, Hostili- 
ty, Ascendance, Dependence, Imagination, and Care- 
freeness, were found in a principal-axis analysis of the 
content scales. The stylistic measures’ estimated loadings 
on these factors were scattered and moderate. Several 
factors were similar to the categorization of scales in the 
PRF manual as well as the factors previously obtained 
by A. L. Edwards et al (see PA, Vol 48:11583). (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12491. Striimpfer, D. J. (U. Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa) Some correlates of Mehrabian’s scales of 
affiliative tendency and sensitivity to rejection. Journal 
of Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 87(2), 269-278.—To assess 
approach and avoidance aspects of affiliative motivation, 
60 white male university students completed Mehra- 
bian’s Affiliative Tendency and Sensitivity to Rejection 
scales, Split-half reliabilities were .71 and .60. Conver- 
gent and divergent aspects of validity were investigated 
in terms of 5 self-report measures (e.g. the Rokeach 
Dogmatism Scale) Scales that correlated significantly 
with Affiliative Tendency converged meaningfully in 
terms of both contents and intercorrelations; those with 
nonsignificant correlations could also have been expec- 
ted to diverge. For Sensitivity to Rejection, convergent 
and divergent patterns appeared but were less clear. The 
2 scores were summed to obtain a Dependency score, 
which also showed meaningful correlations. Affiliative 
Tendency increased with increasing ordinal position. (25 
tef)—Journal abstract. 

12492. Tellegen, Auke & Atkinson, Gilbert. (U. 
Minnesota) Openness to absorbing and self-altering 
experiences ("absorption"), a trait related to hypnotic 
Susceptibility. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1974Jun), Vol. 83(3), 268-277.—Administered a ques- 
tionnaire containing items of varied content believed to 
be related to hypnotizability to 481 female undergradua- 
les. 2 subsamples of 142 and 171 Ss, respectively, also 
completed Block's Ego Resiliency and Ego Control 
questionnaire scales and the Group Scales of Hypnotic 
Susceptibility. Analysis of the combined questionnaire 
data yielded 3 replicated higher order factors: the 
SE dimensions of Stability and Introversion and a 
E factor, Absorption. Absorption is interpreted as à 
ee for having episodes of “total” attention that 
ra ly engage one's representational (ie., perceptual, 
S active, imaginative, and ideational) resources. This 
GE of attentional functioning is believed to result in a 
SE sense of the reality of the attentional object, 
imperviousness to distracting events, and an altered 
Se of reality in general, including an empathically 
a Ted sense of self. Only Absorption was consistently 

Trelated with hypnotizability. Absorption appears to 
Ge Interest for the study of hypnosis and personality. 

Ief)—Journal abstract. E 
BR. Tolor, Alexander & Tolor, Belle. (Feline Us 
[ES Human Development) Children's figure raw: 

and changing attitudes toward sex roles. Psycholo: 
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gical Reports, 1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 343-349.—Based on 
an analysis of the sex of the Ist drawn figure as 
Tepresenting both sexual identificatory ties and cultural 
attitudes toward the sexes, it was hypothesized that the 
more positive contemporary values assigned to the 
female role would be reflected in a greater percentage of 
girls now drawing their own sex as compared to previous 
times. This hypothesis was confirmed with 112 male and 
120 female 5th and 6th graders. A 2nd hypothesis that a 
differential effect of an instructional set stressing sexual 
equality, as compared with a set stressing sexual role 
distinction or a control condition, was not supported. 
—Journal abstract. 

12494. Tolor, Alexander. (Fairfield U., Inst. for 
Human Development) Alienation as measured by three 
different instruments. Journal of Psychology, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 86(2), 297-302.—Administered the Gould Manifest 
Alienation Measure, Rotter’s Internal-External scale, 
and Dean’s Alienation scale (DAS), representing differ- 
ent traditions and conceptualizations of the alienation 
syndrome, to 41 male and 69 female undergraduates. 
High intercorrelations were found for the 3 instruments 
for both sexes. The subscales on the DAS seemed to 
measure different dimensions of alienation for males but 
not for females.—Author abstract. 

12495. Ushio, Haruyo. [Religious behavior and 
personality characteristics] (Japn) Japanese Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 20(2), 109-118. 
Administered to 127 religious and 60 nonreligious 
college students, and to 502 religious and 49 nonreligious 
adults (a) a questionnaire consisting of 48 items from the 
Religious Behavior Scale (Ando, 1963, 1965) and (b) a 
personality scale consisting of 7 subscales constructed on 
the basis of H. A. Murray's needs; dependency, anxiety, 
affiliation, aggression, abasement, nurturance, and su- 
perego strength. The data indicated that religious 
behavior is positively related to needs for affiliation, 
nurturance, and superego strength, and negatively 
related to the need for aggression. (English summary) 
—S. Choe. 

12496. Vachon, M. & De Grace, G. R. [Value 
differences according to actualization level.) (Fren) 
Revue de Psychologie Appliquee, 1973, Vol. 234), 
209-218.—Administered the Personal Orientation Inven- 
tory (POI), a measure of self-actualization, anda end 
questionnaire to 79 male Canadian 17-27 yr old co E 
students. Ss with the NR Por rie es Se ae 

i ic values than those with lowe I d 
ee ignificant trend for Ss with high Pol 
scores to hold higher political values and lower theoreti- 


A. Maslow's theories, especially 
on aesthetic perception 


_—K. J. Hartman. ^ 
a 12497. VanDeventer, Jon & Webb, James T. (Ohio U.) 


ifest hostility as modified by the K and SO-R Scales 
Marie MMPI. de of Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 87(2), 
209-211.—Examined the relationship of Red = 
Siegel’s Manifest Hostility Scale (MHS) to ert s 
Hostility, Fantasy Hostility, and Hostile Feeling Tene 
ses to cartoon situations, taken from the Rosen g 
Picture-Frustration Study, while controlling for on E 
S, (b) sex of E, and (c) the social desirability (So-R) an 
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ego strength-defensiveness (K) scale of the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory. Ss were 36 male and 
36 female undergraduates. MHS scores were significant- 
ly related to the 3 modes of hostility response, while sex 
of S and sex of E were not. Adjustment of the dependent 
variable means for So-R did not cancel MHS effects on 
Verbal or Fantasy Hostility, but adjustment for K 
cancelled the significant relationship between MHS 
Scores and Fantasy Hostility and Hostile Feeling 
responses. Covariation of both K and So-R out of Verbal 
Hostility cancelled its relationship to MHS scores. Ego 
strength-defensiveness thus may be more significantly 
related to hostile responding than social desirability. 
—Journal abstract. 


12498. Vaughan, David S. (U. Illinois) The relative 
methodological soundness of several major personality 
factor analyses. Journal of Behavioral Science, 1973, Vol. 
(5), 305-313.— Discusses 7 methodological criteria for 
evaluating factor-analytic research. They concern selec- 
tion of subjects and variables, determination of the 
number of factors and communalities, methods and 
evaluation of rotation, and evaluation of replication of 
previous results. 10 recent factor analyses of personality 
questionnaire data were examined by these criteria, and 
most failed to meet several criteria. It is suggested that 
widely diverse findings of factor-analytic research in 
personality questionnaire data may be caused, in part, by 
the use of inappropriate methodology. (55 ref) —Journal. 
abstract. 


12499. Verberne, Tom J. (Mental Health Authority, 
Victoria, Australia) Forer revisited: Acceptability of a 
fake personality ` sketch. Psychological ` Reports, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 1001-1002.— Tested the 
assumption implicit in B. R. Forer's experiment (see PA, 
Vol 23:3749) that prior administration of a personality 
test is a necessary condition for S's ready acceptance of a 
"fake" personality sketch as describing himself. 106 
medical students rated the accuracy of a purported 
personality description of themselves (a) after comple- 
ting the House-Tree-Person Test or (b) without prior 
testing. Results show that prior test. administration 
accounted for only about 16% of the variance involved in 
the accuracy ratings. Results Suggest that the acceptabili- 
ly of the Forer-type sketch depends largely on the sketch 
content (i.e., statements true of people in general will be 
perepea as valid by most individuals about themselves). 
—A. SON. 


12500. Viney, Linda L. (Macquarie U., School of 
Behavioural Sciences, North Ryde, New South Wales. 
Australia) Multidimensionality of Perceived locus of 
control: Two replications. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(J un), Vol. 42(3), 463—464. —Ad- 
ministered Rotter's Internal-External Locus of Control 
Scale to 2 Australian samples, one of 159 14-19 yr old 
male adolescents and one of 134 18-20 yr old female 
adolescents. Both samples indicated the multidimension- 
al structure of the scale in another culture, and pointed 
to the basic lack of. relationship among its items. 


12501. Walsh, W. Bruce & Stillman, Stephen M. 
(Ohio State U.) Disclosure of deception by debriefed 
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subjects. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974(ful), 
Vol 21(4, 315-319 Investipated the disclosure of 
deception procedures by debriefed Ss in 2 experimental 
Situations, risk taking and helping behavior, usin 

deception procedures. A total of 581 undergraduates 
who had been debriefed and asked not to disclose any 
information about the experiments were contacted by 
telephone following the risk-taking experiment and in 3 
face-to-face situation immediately after the helping 
behavior experiment. In the risk-taking experiment Ss 
who agreed to maintain confidentiality disclosed less 
frequently information when compared to the control Ss, 
In the helping behavior study, no difference was found in 
the frequency of disclosed information between the 
experimental and the control groups.—Journal. abstract, 


12502. Warehime, Robert G.; Routh, Donald K & 
Foulds, Melvin L. (Bowling Green State U.) Knowledge 
about self-actualization and the presentation of self as 
self-actualized. Journal of Personality & Social Psycholo- 
&y, 1974(Jul), Vol. 30(1), 155-162.— Conducted 3 studies 
with female undergraduates (N — 464), who were 
presented either information about Maslow's concept of 
self-actualization, information about more conventional 
social adjustment, or no information. In general, Ss given 
self-actualization information were able to increase their 
Scores on the Shostrom Personal Orientation Inventory 
(SPOI) items when asked to use this information to 
dissimulate. In 2 studies, when Ss were subsequently 
asked to respond honestly to SPOI items, their responses 
were unaffected by knowledge about the concept of self- 
actualization. In Study 3, such knowledge had a modest 
effect of increasing scores in the direction of self- 
actualization. In none of the studies, however, were Ss’ 
Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability scores related to Ss 
tendency to dissimulate on SPOI items when they were 
instructed to respond honestly. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 


12503. Wendt, Diane T. & Patterson, Tom W. (U. 
Denver) Personality characteristics of women in inter- 
collegiate competition. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 861-862.—Reports that no 
Significant differences were found between 21 EN 
undergraduates participating in team sports and 4 
women involved in individual sports on the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule. 


12504. Wittmaier, Bruce C. (Eisenhower Coll.) Ten 
anxiety, mood, and performance. Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 29(5), 664-669. 
—Gave an examination under 2 levels of anxiety ss 
approximately 300 undergraduates to assess relationships 
between trait anxiety (as measured by Alpert am 
Haber’s Achievement Anxiety Test, AAT); state d 
and activation (measured by the Nowlis Adjective Checl S 
List of Mood); and performance. Results show (a) i 
positive relationship between trait anxiety and Se 
anxiety and a negative relationship between trait anxiety 
and activation, (b) a relationship between trait S 
and performance only in the more anxious O i 
examination conditions, and (c) a relationship pou 
activation and performance. The relationships were m 
pronounced for male Ss. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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12505. =e 15th Annual 
Psychopharmacological Meeting, Jesenik, January 
16-20, 1973. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1973, Vol. 
15(2), 81-160.—Presents abstracts of 88 papers presented 
at the 1973 Annual Psychopharmacological Meeting. 
Subjects covered include the drug treatment of depres- 
sion and schizophrenia, new neuroleptic drugs, drug 
dependence, psychiatric prescribing behavior, and the 
neurophysiological effects of various psychotropic drugs. 

12506. [Daniil Borisovich El'Konin.] 
(Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1974(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 
183-184.—An appreciation on the occasion of the 70th 
birthday (February 29, 1974) of the prominent Soviet 
child psychologist, D. B. El'konin.—L. Zusne. 

12507. Berner, Eta S.; Hamilton, Lewis A. & Best, 
William R. (U. Illinois, Medical School, Chicago) A new 
approach to evaluating problem-solving in medical 
students. Journal of Medical Education, 1974(Jul), Vol. 
49(7), 666-672.—Describes a procedure which enabled 
each step of the solution of clinical problems to be 
evaluated independently by providing feedback to 
students at each decision point. Undergraduate medical 
students read an extensive data base and constructed 
problem lists, ordered diagnostic tests, and planned for 
the management of the patient. 

12508. Bourassa, Maurice & Cormier, Dollard. 
[Ethical considerations concerning the use of 
marihuana in human research.] (Fren) Toxicomanies, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 19-35.—Considers ethical and legal 
aspects of the use of marihuana in research with human 
Ss. Both a review of the literature, and data from an 18- 
mo follow-up study of 60 male 21-30 yr old students who 
had not previously used drugs and were given marihuan- 
a, support the contention that such research does not 
have deleterious effects for the Ss involved. Reasonable 
precautions to be followed in such studies are noted. 
(French summary) (35 ref)—English summary. 

12509. Bromberg, Philip M., et al. (Cornell U., 
Medical School) On psychoanalytic training: Symposi- 
um. Contemporary Psychoanalysis, 1974(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 
239-266.— Presents à group of essays from the 1972 
International Forum of Psychoanalysis which dealt with 
the theme “The Irrational in Psychoanalysis.” Factors in 
the training climates of psychoanalytic institutes which 
tend to facilitate personal and professional growth were 
examined. P. M. Bromberg in his introduction called 
attention to the elitist image of the profession and to the 
identification of psychoanalysts as the guardians of 
rationality L. Davidson examined the factors operating 

iroughout the training period that are facilitating and 
LG ndering honesty in, communication and reporting. J. 
efer considered the rational task of supervision as 
promoting self-inquiry. Discussions by R. I. Steinmuller, 


Kramer, and S. J. Coen follow—M. J. Stanford.. 


a 12510. Buckwalter, Joseph A.; Kent, Thomas H. & 
Dein William R. (U. Iowa) Scholastic ability versus 
tor e, time, and performance on programed instruc- 
el of Medical Education, 1974(Jun), Vol. 49(6), 
Se 88.—Compared 399 medical students with high 

low scholastic ability as determined by premedical, 


fre ` i 
eshman medical, or total course scores, with regard to 
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their responses to a series of programed learning units on 
the basis of test performance, attitude, and time required. 
No differences in attitude toward programed learning or 
time required were detected. Immediate pre- and posttest 
scores were nearly the same for high and low groups. The 
high group did significantly better on delayed posttests, 
but the spread between high and low groups was less 
than for course material in general.—Journal abstract. 

12511. Burks, Herbert M. (Michigan State U.) A 
systems approach for training employment counselors. 
Journal of Employment Counseling, 1973(Sep), Vol. 10(3), 
145-155.—Suggests improved training for employment 
counselors by means of the systems approach and related 
tools and techniques. A flowchart showing a systems 
model for training is presented, and its major compo- 
nents are summarized. The process of designing a 
training prototype is diagramed. It is felt that the systems 
model described should eliminate many shortcomings in 
the traditional training of employment counselors. ( 19 
ref)—H. Crouch. 

12512. Chartier, George M. (Arizona State U.) 
Classification of therapists on the A-B variable. Journal 
of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 
42(4), 617.—19 male therapist trainees completed 10-, 13- 
, 15-, 23-, and 31-item versions of the A-B therapist type 
scale. The 23-item version appeared strongest in that it 
correlated relatively highly with all other variants, and 
thus may warrant preference in studies that regard the 
A-B dimension as a continuous variable. 

12513. Cottingham, Harold F. (Florida State U.) 
Philosophical and situational issues relating to the 
objectives of counselor education. Counselor Education 
& Supervision, 1974(Jun), Vol. 13(4), 280-287.—Exami- 
nes current educational forces (e.g, social change, 
political conditions, and learning process developments) 
as the basis for a reevaluation of standards for counselor 
preparation. Based on these influences, 4 categories of 
situational and philosophical issues are postulated: 
educational and psychological assumptions, outcome 
behaviors of the counselor education programing, and 
outcome behaviors of professional guidance personnel, It 
is recommended that outcomes of counselor education 
be considered in performance terms before instructional 
strategies are developed. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12514. Davis, Robert M. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Practitioners’ perceptions of their internships. Counse- 
lor Education & Supervision, 1974(Jun), Vol. 13(4), 
303-305.—42 recent MA graduates of a „counselor 
education program completed a questionnaire on. the 
utility of their student internship in vocational rehabilita- 
tion counseling. Results show that Ss currently employed 
as counselors perceived their internship as, helpful 
preparation for their jobs; supervised experience in 
counseling and weekly seminars were among the varia- 

es rated as helpful. T 
i 12515. Dey, Glen R. & Collison, Brooke B. (Wichita 
State U.) The school counselor: Marginal man. Ce: 
lor Education & Supervision, 1974(Jun), Vol. 13¢ » 
288-293.—Explores the anthropological concept 0 
marginal man in terms of its implications for explaining 
and establishing counselor identity and enhancing 
counselor effectiveness. The more common approach to 
a definition of counselor role—a centrally located, 
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function-oriented description—is suggested as an inade- 
quate model for effective counselor functioning. The 
concept of marginal man is discussed through various 
sources within the professional literature. It is suggested 
that counselor education should examine the proposed 
marginal man counselor model in order to develop 
appropriate training strategies. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

12516. Donigian, Jeremiah. (State University Coll. 
New York, Brockport) What counselors need: Profes- 
sional leadership. Counselor Education & Supervision, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 13(4), 316-317.—Notes that school 
counselors are often directed by principals who have no 
guidance training or conception of the counselor's role. 
It is suggested that counselor education programs should 
teach students to be aware of the school system in which 
they function and to actively facilitate changes that 
would permit them to assume their professional roles, 

12517. Downing, Billie; Goetz, Tony; Pursley, Norman 
B. & Swann, John W. (Murray State U.) Accountability 
in administration: Responsibilities to clients, staff and 
the public. Mental Retardation, 1974(Jun), Vol. 12(3), 
10-12.—Considers that new emphasis is being placed on 
administrators’ accountability in programing, budgeting, 
and planning for services to the mentally retarded. 
Problems involved in an administrator’s responsibilities 
to the public, his clients, and staff are discussed in terms 
of program quality, financial limitations, and the priority 
relationship of mental retardation services to other 
social-health areas. 

12518. Dustin, Richard. (U. Iowa) Reaching teachers: 
A missed opportunity for counselor educators. Counse- 
lor Education & Supervision, 1974(Jun), Vol. 13(4), 
317-319.—Suggests that counselor educators should (a) 
extend their knowledge and skills to teachers, perhaps 
through inservice programs in which counselors and 
teachers are trained together, and (b) teach counselors to 
be trainers and to share their skills with other School staff 
members. 

12519. Garrard, Judith & Weber, Richard G. (U. 
Minnesota, Medical School) Comparison of three- and 
four-year medical school graduates. Journal of Medical 
Education, 1974(Jun), Vol. 49(6), 541-553. —Reports 
similarities and differences between 3- and 4-yr medical 
School program graduates on admission test scores, 
biographical data, personality tests (e.g, Rokeach 
Dogmatism Scale and the Minnesota Multiphasic Perso- 
nality Inventory), final grades, and scores on a basic 
Science examination. No consistent major differences for 
any of the variables except age and some personality and 
attitude measures were found. 

12520. George, Rickey L. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) 
Inservice training for counselors: Teaching old dogs 
new tricks. Counselor Education & Supervision, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 13(4), 314-315.—Cites the need for 

inservice counselor training programs, and describes a 
workshop designed to help counselors utilize behavioral 
techniques within their own counseling situation. Issues 
surrounding the objectives of the workshop and the 
motivation and resistance of counselors are discussed. 

12521. Goldstein, Kenneth M. & Blackman, Sheldon. 
(Community Mental Health Center, Staten Island, N.Y.) 
The functioning of technicians of an inpatient unit of a 
community mental health center. Journal of Community 
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Psychology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 16-17.—Studied sources 
of conflict between nurses and nursing technicians on 
the inpatient unit of a community mental health center, 
Data obtained from nurses, technicians, and other staff 
on the unit (N = 29) indicated general agreement on 
the low status of the technician position. However, 
technicians had social exchange relationships (liking and 
helping) similar to those of nurses and were seen as 
functioning as well in their positions as were nurses in 
theirs.—Journal summary. 

12522. Gump, Larney R. (U. Maryland, Counseling 
Personnel Service) Counselor self-awarenss and coun- 
seling effectiveness. Counselor Education & Supervision, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 13(4), 263-266.—It has been assumed 
that counselor self-awareness is important to counseling 
effectiveness. The present study, with 40 secondary 
School counselors, investigated whether there would be 
differences in perceived effectiveness between counselors 
who said they related self-awareness to their counseling 
role and counselors who believed self-awareness was 
unrelated to their role. Perceived effectiveness was 
assessed by administering the Counseling Evaluation 
Inventory and Gump’s Counselor Performance Scale to 
387 student-clients. Those counselors who did not relate 
self-awareness to counseling received higher client 
ratings of effectiveness than did counselors who related 
self-awareness. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12523. Guttman, Mary A. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) Relationship orientation: Is it unique 
to counselors? Counselor Education & Supervision, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 13(4), 267-272.—Examined the degree of 
relationship orientation among 120 educators with 3 
different professional affiliations (counselors, teachers, 
and administrators) and 2 levels of experience (experien- 
ced and inexperienced), using the Wisconsin Counselor 
Education Selection Interview as the criterion instru- 
ment. Results indicate that (a) counselors were more 
relationship-oriented than teachers or administrators, (b) 
teachers were more relationship-oriented than adminis- 
trators, and (c) inexperienced educators were more 
relationship-oriented than experienced educators. Impli- 
cations for counselor education training and selection 
procedures are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

12524. Hubka, Jackie; Talkington, Larry W. & 
Warren, Clarice. (Fairview Hosp. & Training Center, 
Salem, Ore.) Volunteer rehabilitators: A pilot project. 
Training School Bulletin, 1974(Feb), Vol. 70(4), 215-220. 
—Describes a project wherein 47 volunteers were 
recruited, trained, and utilized as rehabilitation coaches 
for the mentally retarded. Volunteer characteristics, 
recruiting techniques, and training methods are discus- 
sed.—Journal abstract. The 

12525. Hunt, Sonja M. (U. Liverpool, England) Th ; 
relationship between psychology and medicine. Socia 
Science & Medicine, 1974(Feb), Vol. 8(2), 105-109. Sug 
gests that there are certain barriers to understant d 
Which exist between academic psychology and me 
which may account for the relatively slow een 
psychology into medical curricula. These pani oa 
considered to be the historical development of See 
and psychology, the body-mind dichotomy, the dif! dod 
tial development of medicine and psychology as e 
ic subjects, and the different professionalization pr 
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ses embedded in the 2 types of training. Some implica- 
tions for the teaching of psychology to medical students 
are discussed. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12526. Jacobs, Edward; Brown, Duane & Randolph, 
Alice. (West Virginia U.) Educating group counselors: A 
tentative model. Counselor Education & Supervision, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 13(4), 307-309.—Suggests a systematic 
model for educating group counselors which has been 
utilized at West Virginia University. The model includes 
student practice in group leadership and feedback, 
student participation in a growth group, observations of 
instructor-led growth groups (modeling), and instruction. 

12527. Jansen, David G. & Garvey, Frank J. (Willmar 
State Hosp., Minn.) Self-actualization of clergymen 
rated high and low in clinical competencies. Counselor 
Education & Supervision, 1974(Jun), Vol. 13(4), 298-302. 
—Used the Personal Orientation Inventory to compare 
the degree of self-actualization among clergymen rated 
high or low in competence upon completion of a secular 
clinical training program. High-competent Ss obtained 
higher self-actualization scores than low-competent Ss, 
but were somewhat more rigid and dogmatic than the 
average adult. 

12528. Jaques, Marceline E.; Kauppi, Dwight R. & 
Schoen, Stephen. (State U. New York, Buffalo) Program 
profile: A follow-up study of rehabilitation counseling 
graduates from 1957 to 1971. Rehabilitation Counseling 
Bulletin, 1974(Jun), Vol. 17(4), 223-231.—Describes the 
initial phase of a follow-up study of 152 rehabilitation 
counseling graduates from 1957 to 1971 at a state 
university. Responses to a personal data sheet indicate 
that the majority of graduates secured jobs in the 
rehabilitation field related to their training. Sexism in 
salary level appears to have affected the women (/, of the 
graduates). 

12529. Kohle, K., et al. (U. Ulm, W. Germany) The 
training of a nursing staff in psychosomatic medicine in 
a medical clinic. Psychosomatics, 1973(Nov), Vol. 14(6), 
336-340.— Discusses modified training in a group situa- 
tion for nurses. It is suggested that group work is 
conducive to causing a change in therapeutic atmos- 
phere, which is a prerequisite to psychosomatic therapy 
by the nursing staff. Examples are described in which the 
Change in patients' attitude came about subsequent to 
discussions about the patients and their own emotional 
problems by the nursing staff. (24 ref)—A. S. Kulkarni. 
12530. Lifshitz, Michaela. (U. Haifa, Israel) Quality 
Professionals: Does training make a difference? A 
posant construct theory study of the issue. British 
ud of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
(2), 183-189.— Used a shortened group form of the 
ole Construct Repertory Test to study characteristics 
ànd changes that take place in outlook during training. 
2. Bpemonal perceptions and attitudes of 19 social-work 
dents, as compared to their older and more experien- 
un Supervisors (N — 31), were studied in a design 
aes G. A. Kelly’s (1955) personal construct theory. 
E et differences were found between the superor- 
Nd Constructs of the 2 groups. The student group 
p Most often concrete descriptive categories (e-g., 28° 
or pene Profession). Primary figures (e.g, father, mate, 
e est same-sex friend) were the most influential in their 

Struing process. The constructs of their supervisors 
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showed a more abstract ability of concern with themsel- 
ves, others, and their task. Data suggest a developmental 
pattern of concept internalization, from the more 
concrete to the more abstract, from leaning on imme- 
diate external cues to relying on oneself and aspiring for 
professional ideals. This change is consistent with the 
goal of academic training in social work. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12531. Marks, Stephen E.; McWhirter, J. Jeffries & 
Davis, William L. (U. British Columbia, Faculty of 
Education, Vancouver, Canada) Cognitive flexibility and 
communications of therapeutic conditions. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 486.—Administered 
the Philosophic-Mindedness Test, a measure of cognitive 
flexibility by N. A. Sprinthall et al, to 69 counselin 
graduate students. Teacher ratings on Truax an 
Carkhuff's Accurate Empathy, Nonpossessive Warmth, 
and Genuineness scales were also obtained. A significant 
(p < .05; r = 37) correlation between Cognitive Flexi- 
bility and Nonpossessive Warmth was obtained, but not 
between Cognitive Flexibility and Empathy or Genui- 
neness. 

12532. Martin, Gerhard E. (Ohio State U., Nisonger 
Center) The neurologist's contribution to the interdisci- 
plinary team. Mental Retardation, 1974(Jun), Vol. 12(3), 
40-42.—Discusses the role of the neurologist on the 
interdisciplinary mental retardation team and his respon- 
sibilities in the areas of service, training, and research. 
The basic philosophy of the neurologist working this 
capacity should emphasize comprehensiveness, coordi- 
nation, continuity, consultation, and contributions to 
medical and social progress for the retarded. 

12533. McCloskey, Joanne. (U. Illinois, Medical 
Center, Coll. of Nursing) Influence of rewards and 
incentives on staff nurse turnover rate. Nursing Resear- 
ch, 1974(May), Vol. 23(3), 239-247.—Results of a 
questionnaire returned by staff nurses who had resigned 
in the previous 4 mo revealed that psychological rewards 
were more important than safety or social rewards in 
remaining on the job. Most Ss wanted career advancem- 
ent and recognition of work; higher pay did not make 
them more likely to stay. (21 ref) ^d 

12534. Mills, Don H. (U. Southern California, 
Medical School) Whither informed consent? JAMA: 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 1974(Jul), 
Vol. 229(3), 305-310.— Describes a proposed solution to 
the problem of informed consent which provides patients 
with sufficient information to ensure valid consent for 
medical and surgical procedures, but which also offers 
physicians adequate legal protection. Issues in develo- 
ping consent forms and the legal implications of 
physician disclosures are considered. : 

12535. Mulgrew, John P. (Appalachian State U., 
Counseling & Psychological Services) An alternative 
method for teaching a course in group methods. 
Counselor Education & Supervision, 1974(Jun), Vol. 13(4), 
310-311.— Presents a point system established to provide 
greater flexibility to students in a counselor course o 
group methods and procedures. Grades are determine 
by the amount of nme apen, a selee classroom, 

nal development, and workshop projects. 
"12536. Qe Richard P. & Feldman, Harry A. (State 
U. New York, Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse) 
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Patterns of change in medical student career choices. 
Journal of Medical Education, 1974(Jun), Vol. 49(6), 
562-569.—Administered a questionnaire about choices 
of future medical-practice careers to 423 medical 
students in 1972, and compared the results with similar 
studies that had been conducted in 1967 and 1968, While 
family practice and internal medicine gained in populari- 
ty, all other specialties declined; family-practice choice 
was significantly associated with class year and home- 
town community size. 

12537. Pearson, Betty D. (U. Wisconsin, School of 
Nursing, Milwaukee) Use of the five senses in acquiring 
professional skills. Nursing Research, 1974(May), Vol. 
23(3, 259-262.—In an educational experiment, 28 
beginning nursing students collected factual information 
about 1 other human being via direct sensory intake 
mechanisms. A multisensory instructional learning strat- 
egy was devised to achieve the performance objective of 
discrimination between facts and inferences. To test 5 
null hypotheses, a sequence of a simulated filmed client 
situation was given to Ss assigned to audiovisual and 
audio-only groups. Congruence and redundancy be- 
tween the audio and visual segments of the situation 
chosen were high. Although the null hypothesis that no 
significant differences would result between the visua- 
l-aural intake group and the aural intake only group in 
frequency of responses was rejected in general, there 
were no significant differences between the 2 Tesponse 
groups.—Journal abstract. 

12538. Perris, Carlo & Espvall, Marianne. (Umea U., 
Sweden) Psychiatry and behavioral sciences in the 
undergraduate medical curriculum. Archivio di Psicolo- 
gia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1973(Sep), Vol. 34(5), 
439—449. Contends that changing perspectives in medi- 
cal care (more intimate involvement with patients, 
Breater preventive and rehabilitative awareness, and 
Sensitivity to emotional needs) call for changes in 
undergraduate curricula with greater emphasis on 
behavioral and psychodynamic principles. 

12539. Petti, Theodore A.; Kane, Francis J. & Lipton, 
Morris A. (New York U., Medical Center) Problems in 
teaching 


intensive teaching in Psychopharmacology to medical 
students and residents is stressed. —A. S. Kulkarni. 

12540, Powell, Barbara J; Mueller, John F. & 
Schwerdtfeger, Terri. Attitude changes of general 
hospital personnel following an alcoholism training 
program. Psychological Reports, 1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 
461-462.— Administered a 7-point semantic differential 
questionnaire to 25 general hospital personnel before 
and after a 3-day alcoholism training program. Attitudes 
toward alcoholics and their treatment potential improved 
after the program. A critical issue appears to be whether 
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these attitudes would remain Stable and influence the 
effectiveness of the participants in subsequent work with 
alcoholics. 

12541. Pulvino, Charles J. & Kandor, Joseph R. (U, 
Wisconsin, Madison) Seminar: A group approach to 
group research. Counselor Education & Supervision, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 13(4), 311-313.— Describes a teaching 
model for doctoral candidates in counselor education 
interested in research emphasizing groups and/or group 
processes. Students formulated and completed a group 
research project. This enabled them not only to learn 
about group processes but to experience the processes 
through participation in the task-oriented research 
group. 

12542. Quinn, Philip F. & Talley, Kay. A clergy 
training program in a mental health center. Hospital & 
Community Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol. 25(7), 472-473. 
—Describes a 6-mo pilot program initiated in a mental 
health center to teach counseling skills and techniques to 
clergymen. 2 groups of 8 students each met | time/wk. 
The clergymen developed skills in working with the 
terminally ill and the aged and in counseling individuals 
with marital problems. A significant outcome of the 
program was the clergyman's awareness of mental health 
services in the community and his increased ability to 
recognize parishioners who needed those services. 
—Journal abstract. 

12543. Randolph, Jerry L. (Menninger Foundation, 
Community Service Office, Topeka, Kan.) Intrastaff 
conflict and choice of treatment models. Bulletin of the 
Menninger Clinic, 1974(Mar) Vol. 38(2), 173-177. 
—Compared the attitudes of psychiatric hospital staff 
toward the sociotherapeutic orientation and to the 
Psychotherapeutic orientation. The Psychotherapeutic 
and Sociotherapeutic subscales of the Therapeutic-Ideo- 
logy Scales by A. Strauss et al and other questionnaires 
were given to 128 staff members of various disciplines. 
The staff as a whole did not object to the sociotherapeu- 
tic mode of treatment, and facets of the psychotherapeu- 
tic model were highly valued. Mean index scores on the 
Psychotherapeutic scale were higher for aides and nurses 
than for physicians, social workers, and psychologists. 
Although results seem to indicate a general acceptance 
of the concepts embodied in the sociotherapeutic model, 
caution should be exercised in overgeneralizing this 
finding in view of the poor correlation between the data 
collected by attitudinal surveys and actual behavior on 
the job.—J. Z. Elias. o 

12544. Rasche, Lois M.; Bernstein, Lewis & Veenhuis, 
Philip E. (Southern Illinois U.) Evaluation of a systema- 
tic approach to teaching interviewing. Journal of 
Medical Education, 1974(Jun), Vol. 49(6), uuu 
tempted to systematize the teaching of interviewing, by 
classifying all verbal Tesponses in interactions between 
102 medical students and patients under 5 basi 
categories: evaluative, hostile, reassuring, probing, an 
understanding. Based upon differences between pre- e e 
posttest scores (on a Physician—Patient Situation Et 
and a sample of recorded interviews), it was demone 
ed that students not only could recognize understanc ze 
responses but also could use them in actual interview: 
with patients.—Journal abstract. 
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12545. Rice, Theodore K. (U.S. Naval Prison, Port- 
smouth, N.H.) The counselor and the culturally differ- 
ent client. Counseling & Values, 1974(Spr), Vol. 18(3), 
182-188.—Describes the counselor, not only as a 
psychotherapist and purveyor of information, but also as 
a social activist, a function which is necessary when the 
problem is not internal, but rather external (i.e. 
grounded in the social system). The counselor then 
assumes a political and social role. The challenge to the 
counseling profession is therefore to develop theories 
and practices that get to the root of social situations by 
being preventive rather than corrective.—A. M. Cawley. 

12546. Rosen, Hudson R.; Werley, Harriet H.; Ager, 
Joel W. & Shea, Fredericka P. (Wayne State U.) Some 
organizational correlates of nursing students' attitudes 
toward abortion. Nursing Research, 1974(May), Vol. 
23(3), 253-259.—Explored the relationship between type 
of educational program and attitudes of nursing students 
toward abortion. 6,333 nursing students categorized by 
type of nursing program—diploma, associate degree, and 
baccalaureate—and Catholic or non-Catholic sponsor- 
ship, were given a Likert-type questionnaire on attitudes 
toward abortion for health reasons, abortion on demand, 
and willingness to help a client obtain an abortion. No 
difference was found among Ss with regard to appropria- 
teness of abortion to maintain a woman's health or in 
willingness to help a client obtain an abortion under 
certain circumstances. Significantly fewer diploma stu- 
dents were in favor of abortion on demand. Since 
diploma students in Catholic schools were not signifi- 
cantly different from those in other schools, this factor 
could be eliminated as a possible spurious element in the 
lindings with respect to differences in terms of type of 
program. It is suggested that general cultural norms, 
Where they exist, may override any counterorganization- 
al pressures or policies, as was evident in the responses 
With respect to abortion for health reasons. Organiza- 
tional characteristics seemed to become relevant only in 
areas of ambiguity or controversy. (37 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

12547. Rosen, R. A. (Wayne State U.) Occupational 
role innovators and sex role attitudes. Journal of 
Medical Education, 1974(Jun), Vol. 49(6), 554-561.—Ad- 
ministered a questionnaire about family planning, child- 
Tearing, and sex roles to 1,198 medical school faculty 
members and 2,347 medical students (10% were female). 

omen in medical schools supported the option of 
Careers for women, although not necessarily at the 
expense of the maternal role. This pattern was stronger 
among students than faculty members. Also, more 
Women in medical school gave careers priority than did 
Women in nursing or social work schools. Men in 
Medical school had less clearly defined attitudes than did 
Women, but few men stated that women should be home- 
Centered.— Journal abstract. 
E 12548. Saltmarsh, Robert E. & Hubele, Glen E. 
Matern Illinois U.) Basic interaction behaviors: A 
cou counseling approach for introductory courses. 
Gi Eer Education & Supervision, 1974(Jun), Vol. 13(4), 
GE -—Describes 3 brief instructional programs for 
SS Counselors designed to induce entry-level 
es Skills that support effective counseling interaction. 
ign of microcounseling activities for a class-size 
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group is detailed. Pilot data and experimental data are 
presented which demonstrate gains in observable learner 
behaviors. Implications for a competency-based counse- 
lor education format are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
. 12549. Scherman, Avraham. (U. Hartford) Prose-text, 
linear-programmed, and branching-programmed in- 
struction in teaching counseling theories. Counselor 
Education & Supervision, 1974(Jun), Vol. 13(4), 273-279. 
—Randomly assigned 91 master's degree candidates in 
counseling, enrolled in a counseling theories course, to 1 
of 3 instructional conditions: prose-text, linear-program- 
ed instruction, and branching-programed instruction. A 
pre- and posttest covering the whole course and posttests 
following each instructional unit were administered to 
each of the Ss. No significant differences were found in 
terms of overall treatment effects; however, a significant 
location effect was found. In addition, a significant 
difference among treatments over repeated measures was 
found. The prose-text group consistently performed 
more poorly than the other 2 groups. Better performance 
(on immediate criterion tests) of Ss instructed by the 2 
programed instruction methods suggests the possible use 
of these modes of instruction as motivational and 
reinforcing tools in teaching a course presented in small 
segments. (15 ref}—Journal abstract. 

12550. Schiff, Matthew & Frances, Allen. (U. Michi- 
gan) Popular music: A training catalyst. Journal of Music 
Therapy, 1974(Spr) Vol. 11(1), 33-40.—Notes that 
psychiatrists are, more than ever, involved in training 
paraprofessionals and professionals of other disciplines, 
particularly because of the growth of community mental 
health centers and consultation-to-community agencies. 
Some of the difficulties of using music in training 
therapists are discussed, as well as a technique that has 
been helpful as a training aid. The playing of popular 
music records induces affects, memories, and ideas 
which are then discussed and explored. Training sessions 
may be predominantly didactic and cognitive, may be 
“sensitivity” oriented, or may partake of aspects of both. 
Advantages of the techniques and illustrations of its use 

iven.—F. O. Triggs. 
are BSI, Schmidt, G Daniel; Shotola, Robert W. & 
Waterstreet, Don. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln) Faculty 
perceptions of clergy in counselor education programs. 
Counselor Education & Supervision, 1974(Jun), Vol. 13(4), 
294-298.—Asked 66 counselor education faculty mem- 
bers to rate 3 categories of graduate students—clergy, 
nonclergy, and the ideal. Data support the hypothesis 
that clergy are perceived as different from other 
counselor trainees; they consistently received the least 

rable ratings. 
552 Schnacke, Stephen B. (Western Kentucky U.) 
An innovative approach to guidance conferences. 
Counselor Education & Supervision, 1974(Jun), Vol. 13(4), 
306.—Describes an approach to the guidance conference 
initiated by the faculty of a university enn 
education program. Flexible program scheduling s 
maximum use of films of eminent contributors to the 
counseling field produced favorable reactions from 

dents and participants. H 
TE Schuck, "Robert F; Watson Charles Gi 
Shapiro, Alvin P. & Barnhill, Bruce M. (U. Pittsburgh, 
Medical School, Div. of Research in Medical Education) 
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The use of behavioral objectives in the development 
and evaluation of a third-year surgical clerkship. Journal 
of Medical Education, 1974(Jun), Vol. 49(6), 604-607. 
—Describes the design and evaluation of a surgical 
clerkship program for 3rd-yr medical students which 
defined program objectives in terms of student beha- 
viors. The advantages of this type of design are 
discussed, and steps in the evaluation process are 
outlined. Data from pre- and posttest surgery achievem- 
ent tests administered to both the students and the house 
medical staff (for validation purposes) are presented. 

12554. Silverman, Manuel S. & Quinn, Philip F. (U. 
Chicago) Co-counseling supervision in practicum. Coun- 
selor Education & Supervision, 1974(Jun), Vol. 13(4), 
256-260.—Exposed 2 Broups of 12 graduate-student 
counseling trainees to either monitor-modeling or imme- 
diate-feedback supervision in their practicum. 10-min 
individual counseling sessions with coached clients were 
taped before and after the practicum. 3 independent 
judges rated the tapes, using R. R. Carkhuff's scales for 
gross ratings of facilitative interpersonal functioning 
(1969). Results indicate that (a) the judges’ mean ratings 
from pretest to posttest increased Significantly for the 
monitor-modeling group but not for the immediate- 
feedback group; (b) although the results approached 
Significance (p < .09), there were no significant differ- 
ences on the posttest; and (c) the amount of growth from 
pre- to posttest was significantly greater for the monitor- 
modeling group. Data Support the relative effectiveness 
of monitor-modeling Supervision. Additional, more 
extensive evaluations are Suggested to assess more fully 
the relative value of such team approaches to supervi- 
Sion.—Journal abstract. 


influence most research endeavors, An analysis of 19 
drug studies showed that most of them, in discussing 
patients’ “compliance” with doctors’ instructions, used 


Rather than “defaulting” being found in certain types of 
individuals, almost anyone can be a “defaulter” at some 


(Massachusetts General Hosp., Boston) Non-physician 
health workers: Some problems and prospects. Socia/ 
Science & Medicine, 1974(Feb), Vol. 8(2), 71—76.—Dis- 
cusses the increasing use of nonphysician health Workers 
(NPHWs) in medical practice in response to demand, 
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technology, specialization, and the large-scale bureaucra- 
tic organization of services that is becoming typical in 
the hospital and outside of it. While costs, efficiency, 
efficacy, and patient satisfaction are research issues, a 
larger concern is whether NPHWs will Work to optimize 
the technical or social dimension of the practice. (27 ref) 

12557. Stuart, Richard B. & Blair, Jeffrey H. (U.S.A, 
Medical Field Service School, Brooke Army Medical 
Center, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex.) Army physicians’ 
attitudes about physicians’ assistants. Military Medi- 
cine, 1974(Jun), Vol. 141(6), 470-472.—Mailed a ques- 
tionnaire about attitudes toward physicians’ assistants 
(PA) to 1,409 US Army Medical Corps officers. Of the 
811 responses received (60.1%), 91.5% perceived a need 
for PAs, 85.2% would request that PAs be assigned to 
them if they were working in an area with a physician 
shortage, and 47.1% would request PAs even if there 
were no shortage. Over 50% would be willing to delegate 
23 of 32 selected tasks to PAs in any practice setting, 
Most respondents felt they could manage at least 2 PAs 
and would share management with their colleagues, 
80.8% felt that the quality of care would be improved or 
at least unchanged by the use of PAs. A majority also 
approved the assignment of PAs to remote locations with 
a fairly independent role in the care of active duty 
patients, but not dependents.—Journal summary. 

12558. Tageson, Carroll W, & Corazzini, John G. (U. 
Notre Dame) The Para-professional in the minority 
community. Counseling & Values, 1974(Spr), Vol. 18(3), 
193-198.—Describes a Program which attempted to 
eliminate the cultural gap between degreed social 
workers and the people they were trying to help. The 
director of the Program invited Head Start social worker 
aides to participate in a 12-hr inservice training session 
which was based on the idea the leaders were unsure 
both of the group's needs and solutions to their 
problems. The aides were currently community workers 
at the time of the session. Outcomes of the program 
included increasing each worker's respect for his own 
contributions and Tecognition that the aides and the 
clients were essentially the same people.—4A. M. Cawley. 

12559. Taylor, Muriel K. & Berven, Dolores M. (U. 
Washington) An evaluation for teaching interviewing in 
multiple settings. Journal of Medical Education, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 49(6), 609-612.—Describes the develop- 
ment of a videotaped examination to measure the 
effectiveness of a course in interviewing. The instrument 
was designed to measure 1 specific objective of the 
poutse: teaching methodical observation of patient 
behavior and feelings during the interview. The video- 
tape contained 4 interviews with a variety of patients, 
and students were asked to outline or list problems, 
patient attitudes, mental functions, behavior, and appar- 
ent social problems. The test was administered 5 wks 
after the 7-wk class had ended. The instrument an 
appear to be successful in measuring the acquisition O! 
observation skills, although student performance was 
affected by the teaching methods and content emphasiz- 
ed by individual instructors. —L. Gorsey. 

12560. Walton, Joseph M. (U. Akron) Peer percep- 
tions of counselor effectiveness: A multiple regression 
approach. Counselor Education & Supervision, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 13(4), 250-255.—Investigated the relationship be- 
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tween the personal preferences of beginning counselor 
education students and the sociometric choices of their 
peers. 54 graduate students enrolled in a university entry- 
level guidance seminar were administered the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS). At the end of the 
seminars the Ss were asked to respond to a sociometric 
technique. Data from the EPPS (predictor variables) and 
from the sociometric technique (criterion) were then 
subjected to multiple regression analysis, which revealed 
that Ss with higher sociometric ratings demonstrated 
greater manifest needs for dominance, change, succoran- 
ce, order, nurturance, and achievement than did those 
with lower sociometric ratings.—Journal abstract. 

12561. Wiedemann, Carl & Mintz, Jim. (John Jay 
Coll, City U. New York) Student therapists' assess- 
ment of diagnostic testing. Journal of Personality 
Assessment, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3), 203-214.—Administ- 
ered a questionnaire on attitudes and behavior relating 
to psychodiagnostic reports to 73 student therapists 
(psychologists, psychiatrists, and social workers) at a 
psychoanalytic training center. Factor analysis of the 
questionnaire yielded 3 substantive dimensions: (a) 
General Diagnostic Utility, (b) Independent Action, and 
(c) Cry for Help. The latter 2 factors related to age and 
profession of the respondent. In general the respondents 
indicated that psychodiagnostics could be of significant 
utility, although some evidence suggests they may serve 
primarily a confirmatory function. Conflicts between 
teaching and service roles of a training clinic are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 
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12562. Aakster, C. W. (U. Leiden, Inst. of Social 
Medicine, Netherlands) Psycho-social stress and health 
disturbances. Social Science & Medicine, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
82), 77-90—Conducted home interviews with 1,552 
25-65-yr-old Dutch citizens using a questionnaire that 
included sociological and medical items. An analysis is 
presented, based on this survey, of the interrelationships 
of psychosocial stresses and health disturbances. Results 
Support the hypothesis that illnesses are the more or less 
automatic result of a failure to adjust to stress. The main 
types of adjustment and of adjustive failure are discus- 
Sed. Attention is drawn to the high frequencies of 
Psychosocial stress and health disturbances which are 
related to macrosocial structures and processes. (37 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

ü 12563. Clayton, Paula J. (Washington U., Barnes & 
GT Hosp.) Mortality and morbidity in the first year 
V Widowhood. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), 

ol. 30(6), 741—150.—Prospectively studied 90 widows 
and widowers (average age 61 yrs) and 90 age- and sex- 
Matched controls for 1 yr to determine the mortality and 
Morbidity of the Ist yr of bereavement. In contrast to 
ae Published data, the groups showed no difference in 
us aoe Mortality rates. The bereaved experienced 
` um icantly more. psychological and physical depressive 
ue toms than their nonbereaved counterparts. Despite 
of dere Were no differences in the 2 groups in number 

Physicians visits, hospitalizations, and use of tranquil- 
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izers. There was a small but significant increase in use of 
hypnotics by the bereaved. A review of the literature 
indicates there is an increased psychological morbidity in 
the younger widowed, but not in older widowed. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12564. Hoenig, J. & Kenna, J. C. (Memorial U. 
Newfoundland, St. John’s, Canada) The nosological 
position of transsexualism. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 
1974(May), Vol. 3(3), 273-287.—Discusses the nosologi- 
cal position within psychiatry of transsexualism, a 
behavioral state assuming increasing contemporary 
significance, The clinical features of transsexualism are 
compared with previously reported samples of patients 
with schizophrenia, affective psychoses, neuroses, perso- 
nality disorders, perversions, and paranoid syndromes, 
Transsexualism is also compared to other disorders in 
Tespect to sexual drive, erotic interests, and responses to 
castration and behavior therapy. It is concluded that 
transsexualism does not fit comfortably into any stand- 
ard category of psychiatric disorder, and its uniqueness 
characterizes the current social controversies over its 
etiology, diagnosis, and treatment. (60 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

12565. Weis, Kurt & Borges, Sandra S. (U. Saarbrück- 
en, W. Germany) Victimology and rape: The case of the 
legitimate victim. Issues in Criminology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
8(2), 71-115.—Discusses the relationship between victi- 
mology and rape and the genesis of the idea of the 
legitimate victim. Socialization and sex-role learning 
exploit both males and females and produce both victims 
and offenders. When rape is an encounter between a 
legitimate victim and a justified offender, it may become 
a “crime without victim or offender,” especially if the 
rapist is not the “violent stranger” but someone known 
or related to the victim. Legal, psychological, and 
sociological factors increase the trauma of the victim and 
prevent her reporting it to others, especially to the police, 
The American dating system contributes to making 
potential rape situations “normal,” but this fact is not 
recognized in law, literature, or research. The number of 
rapes is seen as certain to go up in the future because of 
social movements such as the sexual revolution and 
women’s liberation, but these factors may also lead to an 
increased rate of reporting of the offense. (45 ref) 
—Journal summary. 


Mental Disorders 


12566. Alarcón G., Renato. (Cayetano Wie det? 
i ., Lima ipitating event in neur 
EE Ge hen considerations.] (Span) 
Revista de Neuro-Psiquiatria, 1973(Jun) Vol. 36(2), 
92-106.—Examines 6 general areas of methodological 
difficulty in the study of precipitating events of neurotic 
depression. These include sample represen aver 
control groups, informants, number and mea the 
events, categorization of events, and statistical considera- 
tions. Suggestions toward feasible research designs a 
presented. (English, French, & German summaries) ( 
immary. 

DEE, F. [Epidemiological study of 
psychological morbidity among teachers.] (Eren en 
de Psychologie Appliquee, 1973, Vol. 23(4), 237-261. 
— Discusses a factor analysis of a 46-item questionnaire 
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of physiological and psychological symptomatology 
reported by 75 female teachers. The group with most 
experience in teaching reported feelings of depression 
and chronic nervousness more often than beginning 
teachers. Frequently reported symptoms included insom- 
nia, fatigue, and minor phobias. A copy of the question- 
nnaire is included.—K. J. Hartman. 

12568. Amodei, Clara; Bollea, Ernesto & Vella, 
Gaspare. (U. Rome, Inst. of Psychiatry, Italy) [Statistical 
research as applied to the problem of classifying 
various states of depression.] (Ital) Rivista di Psichiatria, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 8(4), 348-412.—Analyzed British and 
American psychiatric studies relating to the classification 
of depressive states by means of statistical techniques 
and computers, and examined the theoretical and 
methodological conclusions drawn. Various types of 
factor analysis, analysis of discriminating function, 
cluster analysis, and group analysis were evaluated; the 
last method gave results that were less exact mathemati- 
cally but more significant from the Psychiatric viewpoint. 
This research instrument is considered complementary 
and not a substitute for experience and clinical judg- 
ment. (51 ref)—Journal summary. 

12569. Anchor, Kenneth N. & Cross, Herbert J. 
(George Peabody Coll. for Teachers) Maladaptive 
aggression, moral perspective, and the socialization 
process. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 30(1), 163-16: .—Investigated the rela- 
tionship of moral judgment to maladaptive aggression 
among 76 male institutionalized Psychiatric patients and 
à comparison group of 38 male college students. It was 
expected that the lower levels of moral reasoning would 
be associated with maladaptive aggression in an experi- 
mental situation. The dependent measure was derived 
from having Ss play a modified version of the Prisoner's 
Dilemma game. Fach S was given 10 “zap” options 
which, if exercised, enabled him to (maladaptively) 
aggress against the other player at a cost to himself, 
Results suggest a direct relationship between level of 


relation to problems in a, ession research methodolo; S 
(19 Get EAS m 

12570. Avissar-Suhami, S. (Bat-Yam Government 
Mental Hosp., Israel) Neurodermatitis: A case presenta- 
tion. Contemporary Psychoanalysis, 1974(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 
219-230.—Discusses the history, treatment, and psycho- 
dynamics of a 48-yr-old woman whose itching was 
related to a dynamic Cycle. She was successfully treated, 


child for having his Symptom, can avoid looking at their. 
own pathological relationships. The child, by keeping his 
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symptoms, keeps their attention on himself. The parents? 
4 coexisting interaction patterns are: withholding (e.g., of 
vital information) from the child, infantalization of the 
child, mishandled anger, and communication distortions, 


—J. Z. Elias. 


Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 42(3), 370-381.— Based on 
developmental cognitive and psychoanalytic theory, 3 
types of thought disorder on the Rorschach (contamina- 
tions, confabulations, and fabulized combinations) were 
conceptualized as indicating different degrees of disrup- 
tion of boundaries. 11 groups of 10 patients each who 
illustrated each of the types of boundary disruptions 
were compared on a wide range of Psychological test 
data and reports of clinical course. Consistent and 
significant differences were found between level of 
thought disorder based on degrees of boundary disrup- 
tion and impairments of complex cognitive functions, 
deterioration of reality testing, indications of difficulty 
with affect modulation, distorted human representations 
on the Rorschach, involvement in interpersonal relation- 
Ships, and the Tesponse to therapeutic intervention. 
Degrees of boundary disruption appear to be useful 
criteria for assessing the extent of pathology, particularly 
within the psychotic range. (64 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12573. Boerger, Alan R.; Graham, John R. & Lilly, 
Roy S. (Kent State U.) Behavioral correlates of single- 
scale MMPI code types. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 42(3), 398-402.—Attempted 
to determine whether reliable demographic and beha- 
vioral correlates could be found for singe-scale Minneso- 
ta Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) code 
types. Ss were 661 patients in a psychiatric hospital. 
Utilizing a split-sample technique to allow for replica- 
tion, high-point, lo -point, high-score, and low-score 
code types were studied. Each code type was compared 
with other Ss on 73 demographic and behavioral 
variables. Separate analyses were done for male and 
female code types. Only correlates reliable across both 
Samples are reported, A sufficiently large number of 
reliable correlates were identified, suggesting that single- 
Scale code types can be considered a meaningful 
approach to MMPI interpretation. The importance of 
using replication procedures was confirmed. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. A 

12574. Eugenio. (Novara Provincial 2nd 
Psychiatric Hosp., Italy) [Living quarters as anthropolo- 
gical structure and as a predepressive situation.] (Ital) 
Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 34(5), 481—501.— Presents a case study to illustrate 
how changing home and moving can produce depressive 
reactions. It is suggested that an anthropologic pur 
combined with phenomenological understanding of wha 
moving means to the individual can explain d 
depressive reactions better than other approaches.— 
L'Abate. IL 

12575. Bourgeois, M. & Broustra, J. (U. Bordeaux ll, 
Teaching & Research Unit of Psychiatry, T 
[Hysteria and Pentacostalism: Ritual possession and 
hysteric-demonic trance.] (Fren) Annales M 
chologiques, 1974(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 106—112.—Poses t 
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question of a relation between the ritual trance of the 
Pentacostal cult of possession and hysterical crises in the 
same individual; i.e., the induction of the latter by the 
former and, conversely, the possibility of integrating 
individual psychopathology into collective religious 
manifestations. A case history describes the absorption 
of a neurotic young woman with hysteric traits into a cult 
of possession, her easily entered trance states and her 
violent behavior during these transports. Her behavior 
was sufficiently bizarre to cause her “pastor” to suggest 
medical treatment, which is rare. In the hospital she 
almost immediately exhibited theatrical hysterical crises 
of the classic (Charcot) type. She was able to distinguish 
between her “nervous” and “religious” seizures. Psycho- 
pathologically, the ritual trance is a form of language, 
and expression and communication within the group, 
while the hysterical manifestation is a refusal of 
language. The first is social, cathartic, and therapeutic; 
the second is individual, out-of-step, and antisocial H. 
E. King. 

12576. Bourgeois, Marc. (U. Bordeaux II, Teaching & 
Research Unit of Psychiatry, France) [Gypsies and 
Pentacostalism: On a double-delusion of possession 
evoked by a Pentacostal curse.] (Fren) Annales Médico- 
Psychologiques, 1974(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 19-45.— Describes 
agitated psychotic behavior shown by 2 gypsies, a 
brother and sister. Gypsies rarely come to psychiatric 
attention, as tribal customs are tolerant of deviant 
behavior and can accommodate eccentric individuals in 
the communal culture. These 2 severely decompensated 
patients are of interest because they force an examina- 
tion of the folkways of a little-known subpopulation. 
Gypsies have usually adopted the religions of the lands 
they inhabit, always altered in form to produce a better 
fit with their tribal culture. The revivalist Pentacostal 
sect has gained large numbers of gypsy converts in recent 
years, for reasons here reviewed, as a religion particularly 
assimilable to long-standing gypsy beliefs. The 2 patients 
Presented recognizable syndromes of demonic possession 
evoked by a Pentacostal anathema pronounced against 
those who refuse conversion. (The term “double-delu- 
Sion” is used because of elements shared by the 2 
Patients; not folie à deux, since the reactions of neither 
patient depended on the other). The syndromes are of 
transcultural interest for the way in which they reflect 
religious conflicts in this little-known and generally 
unstable group. (40 ref) —H. E. King. 

12577. Brierley, Harry & Jamieson, Robin. (General 
Hosp., Unit of Psychological Medicine, Newcastle upon 
Tyne, England) Anomalous stress reactions in patients 
Suffering from depression and anxiety. Journal of 
Ce d Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 1974(Apr), Vol. 

(4), 455-462.— Compared the forearm muscle blood 
na Of 19 patients exhibiting mixed depressions with 
at of 29 patients with anxiety states. The blood flow 
Was measured under relaxed conditions and during the 
Presentation of a noise "stress? The measurements 
pplained under stressed conditions show that, while the 
i Cod flow of anxious Ss fell with repetition of the stress 
Olse, that of the depressives increased. A similar pattern 
dn Shown by the relaxed measurements but here the 
GE ence was not Statistically significant. There was also 

gestion that stress produced a fall in blood flow in 
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depressives and an increase in Ss with anxiety states, 
Results tend to support the hypothesis that depressive 
patients show something akin to a freeze response to 
stress, while patients with anxiety states show an arousal 
response. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12578. Briscoe, C. William & Smith, James B. 
(Washington U., Medical School) Psychiatric illness: 
Marital units and divorce. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1974(Jun), Vol. 158(6), 440445.— Presents data 
from structured individual interviews of 40 divorced 
Couples and 28 control couples. The frequency of 
occurrence of a psychiatric disorder in | or both 
members of the units was significantly greater for the 
divorced couples (92 vs 43% respectively), Among 
control marriages in which divorce had been considered 
and/or separation had occurred, the incidence of illness 
was higher than in control marriages where considera- 
tion of divorce or separation had not occurred. There 
were discrepancies in the reporting of symptoms of 
psychiatric illness for the divorced probands when the 
probands' interviews were compared to the psychiatric 
symptoms reported for them by their interviewed ex- 
spouses.—Journal abstract. 

12579. Calhoun, Lawrence G.; Peirce, J. R. & Dawes, 
A. Stephen. (U. Georgia) Attribution theory concepts 
and outpatients' perceptions of the causal locus of their 
psychological problems. Journal of Community Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 37-39.—Administered a ques- 
tionnaire to 53 male and 64 female outpatients at a 
mental health clinic. The correlation between perceived 
locus of causal attribution for psychological problems 
and 3 possible correlates derived from attribution theory 
(typicalness, duration, and severity of the psychological 
problem) was examined. Results indicate that problems 
perceived as caused by internal factors tended to be seen 
as more severe and as having lasted a longer period of 
time. Results with typicalness were inconclusive. 
—Journal summary. 

12580. Castets, Bruno & Dumaine, Anne. [The 
integrating function of demands and requests.] (Fren) 
Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 1974(Jan), Vol. 1( 1), 
129-132.—Points out that membership in any social 
group involves a continuous exchange among its consti- 
tuents of questions, demands, and requests, which make 
up the interactive context of normal belonging. The 
mental patient, especially the psychotic, is often treated 
as if he were outside this normal System. Because he is 
sometimes incapable of response, he is regarded as not 
worthy of receiving the flow of questions and demands 
that constitute daily social interdependence. This atti- 
tude is in itself alienating. A conscious and continuing 
effort is required not to unwittingly set the patient apart 
E Marie: 
Rome, Inst. of Psychiatry, Italy) [Epilepsy ol r^t 
noia.] (Ital) Rivista di Psichiatria, 1973(Jul), un A 
413-424.—Presents a rare case of chronic epileptic 
psychosis whose dominant ee EE 
was an erotomaniacal delirium. The unusual symptom: 

ME i analysis of the organic and 
tology is interpreted in an analy: GE 
psychogenic factors which interact 
clinical picture. (19 ref}—Journal summary. 
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12582. DeWolfe, Alan S. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Downey, Ill.) Are there two kinds of thinking in 
Process and reactive schizophrenics? Journal of Abnor- 
mal Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 83(3), 285-290.—Pre- 
sents a tentative formulation Suggesting qualitative 
differences between Process and reactive schizophrenics. 
The cognitive deficit of reactive schizophrenics is due to 
fragmentation of relatively normal thinking under stress 
or during acute disturbance De, on admission). The 
fragmentation is Suggested to result from interference 
due to excessive responsiveness to external stimuli and 
task demands. The process schizophrenics are viewed as 
idiosyncratic (underdeveloped) in thinking, with their 
performance hampered by emotional withdrawal and 
disruption from internal stimuli. Interactions of the 
process-reactive dimension with stress conditions and 
institutionalization are inferred, since Teactives’ perfor- 


12584. Donini, Giuseppe & Bollea, Ernesto. (U. Rome, 
Inst. of Psychiatry, Italy) [A case of double illusion. 
(Ital) Rivista di Psichiatria, 1973(Jul), Vol. 8(4), 327-347 


home, As defenses against depressive anxiety she utilized 
negation, scission, 
Sion to a schizoparanoid Stage. 


Steven F. & Berry, N, H. (U.S, Navy Med E 
chiatric Research Unit, san Besch GI SE 
tion of the state of the art of diagnosis in real clinical 
settings. Journal of Psychology, 
305-310.—To determine whether 
both functional and different, the diagnoses made for 


Setting—the Navy. These results Support the conclusion 
OL pp: Feighner, et al, that the nomenclature is 
meaningful and can function 
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Which real defined Outcomes are being decided, It is 
Suggested that results of studies arguing against the use 
of diagnostic nomenclature are limited, and that many 
experimentally structured tests of the nomenclature have 
not attended to the dimensions of diagnosis functioning 
in clinical settings.—Journal abstract. 

12586. Emmons, Timothy D. & Webb, Warren W. 
(Oregon State Hosp., Salem) Subjective correlates of 
emotional responsivity and stimulation Seeking in 
PSychopaths, normals, and acting-out neurotics. Journal 
of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
42(4), 620—Data from 20 psychopaths, 20 acting-out 
neurotics, and 20 normal control prisoners on Zucker- 


(DMS) suggest that psychopaths are 
pathological stimulation seekers and view themselves as 
experiencing less overall affect in their daily lives than 
normals or neurotics. Momentary affective differences 
were found. 

12587. Farberow, Norman L. & MacKinnon, Douglas, 
(Veterans Administration Central Research Unit, Wad- 
sworth Hosp. Center, Los Angeles, Calif.) A suicide 
Prediction schedule for neuropsychiatric hospital pa- 
tients. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 158(6), 408-419.—Describes the development of a 
Schedule for the prediction of committed suicide of 
identified suicidal neuropsychiatric patients within 2 yrs 
after discharge from the mental hospital. A stepwise 
discriminant function was used to derive from an 81-item 
pool the most highly discriminatory items between 2 
groups of neuropsychiatric patients. One group 
(n = 93) had committed suicide within 2 yrs after 
leaving the neuropsychiatric hospital, and the other 
(n = 94) had not. 15 items were extracted, and M 
subscales were constructed with 5-15 items. A validation 
Procedure applied all the subscales to a new population 
of 92 suicides and 100 controls and found the 11-item 
subscale predicting most efficiently, correctly identifying 
79% of the eventual suicides and incorrectly identifying 
25% of the controls. Cut-off points were established to 
designate varying levels of low and high risk. Efforts to 
improve the accuracy of the scale by use of a multistage 
scale procedure were not fruitful. (42 ref)—Journal 
abstract. > 

12588. Feldman-Summers, Shirley A. (U. Washing- 
ton) Blunders and interpersonal attraction under condi- 
tions of dependency. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 83(3), 323-326.—Exposed hospitalized 
PSychiatric patients to blunders made by a confederate 
playing the role of a (a) psychiatric aide, (b) teacher, or 
(c) another patient. In contrast with the conditions 
involving the teacher and the other patient, attraction to 
the aide decreased significantly when a large weakness 
was displayed. S 

12589. Fenton, G. W.; Tennent, T. G.; Fenwick, P. B. 
& Rattray, N. (Bethlem Royal & Maudsley Boh 
London, England) The EEG in antisocial behaviour: 
study of posterior temporal slow activity in Special 
Hospital patients. Psychological Medicine, DraMa 
Vol 4(2), 181-186.—Selected 2 samples of SE 
Hospital patients (N = 66) who had posterior-temporal 
slow-wave foci; each sample was matched for age, Sex, 
and duration of stay with patients from the same hospita 
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who had normal EEG records. Prevalence of the 

osterior-temporal slow-wave phenomenon was high 
(20-31%). No significant differences were found between 
the index and control groups with regard to a number of 
developmental, forensic, psychiatric, behavioral and 
psychometric variables. A striking feature was the high 
average age of almost 30 yrs of the posterior-temporal 
slow-wave patients. This suggests that the current 
maturation-defect hypothesis in relation to cerebral 
function in psychopaths requires revision. The possible 
role of early social and environmental factors in the 
genesis of these EEG anomalies is discussed. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12590. Finch, A. J.; Montgomery, L. E. & Deardorff, 
P. A. (Virginia Treatment Center for Children, Rich- 
mond) Children’s Manifest Anxiety Scale: Reliability 
with emotionally disturbed children. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 658.—Administered the 
Children’s Manifest Anxiety Scale to 30 emotionally 
disturbed children (mean age = 11.07 yrs) at the 
beginning and end of a 3-mo period. Test-retest 
reliability was good for both the Anxiety scale (r = .77) 
and the L-scale(r = .80). 

12591. Finch, A. J.; Thornton Lewis S. & 
Montgomery, L. E. (Virginia Treatment Center for 
Children, Richmond) WAIS short forms with hospitaliz- 
ed psychiatric patients. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 42(3), 469.—Compared IQs 
of 100 patients in a state hospital derived from short 
forms of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS) 
with those derived from the standard form. Results raise 
serious doubts about the usefulness of existing short 
forms of the WAIS with hospitalized patients. 

12592. Fitzgibbons, David J.; Berry, David F. & 
Shearn, Charles R. (Inst. of Living, Hartford, Conn.) 
MMPI and diagnosis among hospitalized drug abusers. 
Journal of Community Psychology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 
79-81.—Administered the MMPI to 139 14-25-yr-old 
psychiatric patients on admission to the hospital. Ss were 
assigned to 1 of 5 groups on the basis of the extent of 
previous illicit drug use (including abstinence). Each Ss 
diagnosis was recorded as either psychotic, latent 
psychotic, or nonpsychotic. The most salient characteris- 
lics of the entire sample were the high proportion of 
psychotic and latent psychotic diagnoses and of abnor- 
mal MMPIs, but there were no significant differences 
among groups on these variables. The mean MMPI 
profiles of the groups were similar in terms of high-point 
Code and were such that the traits often attributed to 
drug abusers could be applied to all groups. Significant, 
although small, scale score differences suggest that those 
Who use drugs only minimally may be more identified 
with a rebellious subculture and are less socially 
inhibited, while increasing drug use is associated with 
passivity. It is concluded that traits often associated with 
the drug user are characteristic of all young people with 
Severe psychological difficulties, regardless of drug 
history —Journal summary. 

12593. Forgus, Ronald H. & DeWolfe, Alan S. (Lake 
Forest Coll.) Coding of cognitive input in delusional 
Patients. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1974(JSun), 
Vol. 83(3), 278-284.— Constructed a manual for categor- 
izing themes present in delusions, using interviews of à 
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group of 6 females and 8 males representative of 68 
currently delusional patients, Interjudge reliability for 
the manual's categories ranged from .73 to .93. A 
cognitive congruence hypothesis, which predicted that 
dominant themes in an Ss delusional material would 
match the dominant categories used to construct his 
reality, was supported. The reality constructs obtained 
from 54 Ss on a Logical Consequences Test were 
significantly correlated with the dominant delusional 
themes. Moreover, males perceived significantly more 
negative interpersonal pressure, whereas females perceiv- 
ed significantly more negative sexual pressure. Both also 
perceived more negative pressure coming from the 
environment rather than from within, whereas a control 
group of 31 normal Ss did not.—Journal abstract. 

12594. Fowler, Richard C., et al. (U.S. Air Force 
Medical Center, Keesler Air Force Base, Biloxi, Miss.) A 
clinical and family comparison of paranoid and non- 
paranoid schizophrenics. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 124, 346-351.—Conducted a blind study 
to check the previously reported finding that type of 
schizophrenia runs in families and that paranoids are less 
likely to have schizophrenic relatives. Study of the 
families of 32 paranoid and 28 nonparanoid types 
showed no tendency for a schizophrenic subtype to occur 
in the family or any association of subtype and 
nonpsychotic disorder. Paranoid cases did, however, 
have later ages of onset and shorter total durations of 
hospital stay. The only family differences found were a 
greater risk of the combination schizophrenia-undiagno- 
sed psychosis-paranoid personality in the relatives of 
nonparanoid cases.—R. L. Sulzer. 

12595. Friedrich, Douglas; Emery, Ken & Fuller, 
Gerald. (Central Michigan U.) Performance of paranoid 
schizophrenics on a dichotic listening task. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol, 424), 
583-587.—Used 15 adult normals and 15 institutionaliz- 
ed paranoid schizophrenics in a dichotic listening task 
within a 2 (Groups) X 2 (Associated or Unassociated 
Word List) X 2 (Presentation Rate) design, with repeat- 
ed measures on the last 2 variables. Presentation rates 
were either | or 3 sec. Dependent variables were word 
recall, intrusion errors, and strategy use and accuracy. 
Normals recalled significantly more information than 

aranoid schizophrenics under all memory conditions 
and had significantly fewer total intrusion errors. For 
both groups, information recall was significantly better 
under the associative conditions (particularly associative 
structure, 3-sec presentation rate). Under the varying 
structure conditions, paranoid schizophrenics did not 
employ optimal strategies with the same frequency or 
degree of accuracy as normals.—Journal abstract. 

12596. Glatt, Charles T. & Karon, Bertram e 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Battle Creek, Mich.) 
Rorschach validation study of the ego regression EH 
of psychopathology. Journal of Consulting & Ci inica 
Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 42(4), 569-576.—Gave a 
psychiatric interview (to determine clinical rw ang 
the Rorschach Test to 33 schizophrenics 4 times uing ^ 
20-mo period. Test-retest changes in 10 Rorsc i 
indices of ego regression were then correlated wit 

f clinical status change. F + 9$, 


current measures d s e F 
R Perseveration and Scorability were significantly 
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related as predicted. Moreover, Ss not receiving medica- 
tion showed more evidence of regression and recovery as 
their clinical status either declined or improved than did 
Ss receiving medication. Thus, there are certain treat- 
ment conditions under which the concept of ego 
regression accurately describes the pathogenic process, 
whereas there are other conditions under which regres- 
sion is not as clearly demonstrable. (21 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
12597. Harrow, Martin; Adler, David & Hanf, Edith. 
(Michael Reese Hosp. & Medical Center, Psychosomatic 
& Psychiatric Inst., Chicago, Ill.) Abstract and concrete 
thinking in schizophrenia during the prechronic phases. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol. 31(1), 
27]-33.—Assessed 95 psychiatric inpatients (25 schizo- 
phrenic, 23 borderline, and 47 nonschizophrenic pa- 
tients) on 6 indices of abstract and concrete thinking 
(derived from the Benjamin Proverbs Test and the 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale Similarities scale) 
during 2 stages of their disorder (acute phase and phase 
of partial recovery). The level of abstract and concrete 
thinking in nonchronic patients was influenced by 
several factors. During the prechronic phases diagnosis 
(schizophrenic vs nonschizophrenic) exerted some influ- 
ence, but was not the most prominent factor. Evidence 
suggests, however, that during later chronic phases 
schizophrenic Ss may be extremely concrete. Process 
schizophrenics tended to be less abstract than reactive 
schizophrenics. The phase of the disorder exerted some 
influence (during active or acutely disturbed stages 
patients were less abstract). The most powerful influence 
on the abstract-concrete dimension was intelligence. 
Idiosyncratic thinking was an important negative influ- 
ence on ability to abstract. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12598. Helzer, John E. & Winokur, George. (Washing- 

ton U., Barnes & Renard Hosp.) A family interview 
study of male manic depressives. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol. 31(1), 73-11.—Conducted 
systematic psychiatric interviews with 30 male manic 
probands (mean age — 34.5 yrs) and their first-degree 
relatives to determine the frequency of familial illness 
and possible mode of transmission of bipolar manic- 
depressive disorder. The infrequency of male-to-male 
transmission of affective disorder and the relative 
preponderance of the illness on the maternal side of the 
family both support similar previous findings that are 
suggestive of sex linkage in this illness. The incidence of 
alcoholism was high and more prevalent on the paternal 
side of the families. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12599. Herzberg, Frederick; Mathapo, Joseph; 
Wiener, Yoash & Wiesen, Lawrence E. (U. Utah) 
Motivation-hygiene correlates of mental health: An 
examination of motivational inversion in a clinical 
population. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 42(3), 411-419.—Presents 2 investiga- 
tions of the motivational inversion hypothesis derived 
from the motivation-hygiene theory. Inversion refers to 
the predisposition of an individual to derive the affective 
experiences of both relief and fulfillment from only one 
source—the satisfaction of the pain-avoidance needs. 
The inversion hypothesis postulates a direct relationship 
between the severity of mental disorder and the degree of 

motivational inversion. In the present studies, indices of 
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inversion were obtained with F. Herzberg's critical 
incidents method. Measures of severity of mental illness 
included clinical diagnosis, number and length of 
hospitalizations, and several paper-and-pencil personali- 
ty tests. The motivational inversion hypothesis was 
strongly confirmed in samples of 96 hospitalized male 
patients and 50 employed outpatient male schizophren- 
ics. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12600. Hinterhuber, H. (U. Innsbruck, Psychiatric- 

Neurological Clinic, Austria) [Catamnestic studies on 
schizophrenia.] (Germ) Fortschritte der Neurologie, 
Psychiatrie und ihrer Grenzgebiete, 1973(Oct), Vol. 41(10), 
527-558.—Conducted a longitudinal follow-up study of 
157 patients first admitted to a psychiatric clinic between 
1930 and 1940 with a definite diagnosis of schizophrenia. 
58 Ss were still alive and 99 were dead or presumed dead. 
Data were obtained from numerous sources, including t 
medical records, questionnaires, biographical statements, 
and relatives. Results show that 29.2% of the Ss were 
considered cured. There was a reduction in the number 
of extreme psychotic defects (30.5%) and an increase 
(40.3%) in less severe, improved stages. About 33% of the 
Ss needed continued full-time care, and 50% needed no 
further treatment (77% of these Ss resumed fully 
productive work, 20% performed less exacting work, and 
the rest remained in family care). There was a high 
correlation between a broken home situation and 
schizophrenia in 45.6% of the Ss. Environmental injuries 
were correlated with a reduced number of cures (21%) 
and increased number of very severe final stages (34.6%). 
A relationship was also found between psychotraumatic 
experiences and the course of schizophrenia. Hereditary 
factors had a significant effect on the course of the 
disease. Ss with early disease onset improved, and onset 
after age 40 worsened the prognosis. Physico-constitu- 
tional type and characteristics appeared to be of minor 
importance. (English summary)(3 p ref)—T. Fisher. 

12601. Hirschfeld, R.; Spitzer, R. L. & Miller, R. G. 

(National Inst. of Mental Health, Div. of Extramural 

Research Programs, Rockville, Md.) Computer diagno- 
sis in psychiatry: A Bayes approach. Journal of Nervous 
& Mental Disease, 1974(Jun), Vol. 158(6), 399-407. 
—Presents a computer-diagnosis model based on applied 
probability theory, Bayes's method, which has been 
tested successfully in other medical fields, but has only 
been proposed without sufficient testing in psychiatry 
(because of inadequate samples). The logic of Bayes's 
method is described, and a comparison of the model with 
the performance of R. L. Spitzer's DIAGNO is presen- 
ted. Estimates of the relative frequencies of relevant 
symptoms in a given disease were derived from a sample 
of patients and nonpatients interviewed by peyan 
using Spitzer’s Current and Past Psychopathology Ey 
(CAPPS). The model was tested on a subset of x is 
sample and then on 3 completely separate samples. e 
inpatient group, a group of women in a maternity e "foh 
who were selected by a screening questionnaire, A : 
schizophrenia, and a mixed group of Italian impacta | 
and outpatients interviewed by Italian psychiatrists. 
CAPPS records were processed by both Bayes’s me ment 
and DIAGNO, and the results compared. The SEH ad 
among clinician and computer varied between 55% for 
70% for Bayes's method, and between 45 and 
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DINGROR 11 comparison of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the respective methods i: 
ie abstract. $ E 

12602. Honess, T. & Nichols, K. A. (U. Exeter, 
England) Types of overinclusion and emotional arousal, 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. D, 
933-934.—Administered an auditory distraction task 
developed by A. McGhie et al and the Benjamin 
Proverbs Test to 20 chronic schizophrenics (mean 
age = 39.6 yrs). The hypothesis that emotional arousal, 
as measured by speech rate, and the overinclusion score 
from the BPT are related was supported. Strong negative 
correlations between speech rate and distraction scores 
suggest that this measure of distractibility may also be 
affected by emotional arousal. 

12603. Kendell, R. E. (U. London, Inst. of Psychiatry, 
England) The stability of psychiatric diagnoses. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Apr), Vol. 124, 352-356. 
— While most studies of diagnostic reliability have been 
concerned with agreement between classifiers, the 
usefulness of categories is just as dependent on temporal 
stability. From English psychiatric hospital records, 
diagnostic stability of Ist admission inpatients in 1964 
later readmitted through 1969 was extracted. The major 
diagnostic groups of schizophrenia, depression, mania, 
dementia, and alcoholism were relatively stable, but the 
majority of those initially labeled anxiety state, paranoid 
State, confusional state, personality disorder, and hyster- 
ia were reclassified upon readmission. Paranoid states 
tended to be called schizophrenia. Confusional states 
became dementia, and anxiety states were labeled as 
depression. Depressive illness did not tend to be 
tediagnosed as schizophrenia although sometimes schi- 
zophrenics were relabeled as depressives.—R. L. Sulzer. 
12604. Klein, Robert H. & Iker, Howard P. (U. 
Rochester, School of Medicine & Dentistry) The lack of 
differentiation between male and female in Schreber's 
autobiography. Journal of Abnormal ` Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 83(3), 234-239.—Examined the entire 
Memoirs of D. P. Schreber, a landmark case in the 
development of psychoanalytic theories of paranoia, for 
the contextual correlates among 5 key words: sun, God, 
Flechsig, male, and female. A computer-based system, 
WORDS, was used to process the data, with virtually 
identical contextual correlates of the terms male and 
female the major finding. This finding and others are 
compared with a 1960 study by J. Laffal and the 
interpretations provided by Freud and I. Macalpine and 

- A. Hunter.—Journal abstract. 

12605. Koh, Soon D. & Peterson, Rolf A. (Psychoso- 
Ae & Psychiatric Inst., Michael Reese Hosp. & 
GE Center, Chicago, Ill.) Perceptual memory for 
ya] Siess in “‘nonpsychotic schizophrenics.” Jour- 
215-3, SS Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 83(3), 
d -——Conducted an exploratory study on the 

mption that a population of nonpsychotic schizo- 
EC could be identified by the Minnesota Multipha- 

sn Inventory (MMPI) 2-7-8 code and that 
GE schizophrenics would exhibit the memory deficien- 
associated with a thought disorder. 23 elevated 
GEN 1 2-7-8 code and 23 nonelevated code Ss participa- 
Whethe a delayed paired-comparison task. Ss judged 
cr the 2nd of a pair of dot patterns consisted of 
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“more” or “less” dots than the Ist, and the signal 
detectability measure of d was used to evaluate group 
differences for mnemonic capacity. Elevated Ss’ memory 
Strength was inferior to that of the nonelevated group 
under the conditions in which stimulus encoding was less 
favorable for abstracting a durable memory trace. (34 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

12606. Krawezyk, Maria. (U. Warsaw, Inst. of 
Psychology, Poland) Egocentric and prosocial orienta- 
tion as related to psychosomatic disorders. Polish 
Psychological Bulletin, 1973, Vol. 4(2), 97-102.—Admin- 
istered the Adjective Check List, a specially constructed 
self-others evaluation test; and a behavioral samples 
questionnaire, a measure of egocentric and prosocial 
orientations, to 60 27-53 yr old men, 30 of whom had 
symptoms of early hypertension and 30 of whom were 
normal. It was hypothesized that disapproval of egocen- 
trism in oneself would be a source of chronic emotional 
tension which might initiate a pathological process in the 
organism. Based on classifications of Ss into positive, 
emotionally balanced, and negative emotional dominan- 
ce categories, and from a comparison of the dominant 
types of emotions (security vs anxiety), results show that 
(a) there were significantly fewer satisfied hypertension 
Ss among emotionally balanced groups; (b) hypertension 
Ss chose adjectives indicating more depression than joy; 
and (c) hypertension Ss, although emotionally balanced, 
exhibited a lower degree of self-acceptance, prosocial 
behavior, and assertiveness than emotionally balanced 
normal Ss. It is concluded that S's nonacceptance of his 
own tendencies may be a source of pathogenic emotions 
and that the ability to experience positive emotional 
states is a sign of good health.—L. Gorsey. 

12607. Kupfer, David J., et al. (U. Pittsburgh, Western 
Psychiatric Inst. & Clinic) Psychomotor activity in 
affective states. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 30(6), 765-768.—Obtained telemetric 
activity recordings during predrug baseline and drug 
treatment periods in 7 unipolar and 4 bipolar (manic- 
depressive) depressed inpatients to assess whether there 
are specific psychomotor activity patterns in particular 
types of affective illness and whether the amount of 
psychomotor activity on admission has any diagnostic or 
prognostic value. Unipolar depressives received amitrip- 
tyline hydrochloride and bipolar depressives received 
lithium carbonate. Results indicate that unipolar patients 
exhibited significantly more psychomotor activity prior 
to treatment than did bipolar depressives and that as 
each group improved clinically, these differences disap- 
peared. When unipolar patients did not improve, their 
telemetric activity levels did not diminish, whereas a 
statistically significant diminution in activity levels 
occurred in the improved unipolar patients. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12608. Laborit, H. [Proposal for an integrated model 
of normal and abnormal behavior from biochemical, 
neurophysiological, ^ ethological, ^ clinical and 
sociological data.] (Fren) Annales Médico-Psychologi- 
ques, 1974(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 47-60.—Presents a schematic 
model of the essential functions of the human central 
nervous system based on experimental evidence availa- 
ble from several different disciplines, especially biochem- 
istry, neurophysiology, and pharmacology. How the 
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learned behaviors of the organism are based on neuro- 
physiological mechanisms that are now reasonably well 
understood is reviewed, and the way in which abnormal 
behaviors may arise as a result of faulty learning is 
speculated upon. Individual needs which come into 
psychosocial conflict with the behavior of conspecifics 
remain unmet, giving rise to anxiety or anguish at 
conscious and unconscious levels. Depression, psychoso- 
matic symptoms, and psychotic or neurotic states 
represent the individual’s pathological attempt to relieve 
the intolerable situation. Pharmacological interventions 
in the biochemical mechanisms underlying these faulty 
solutions of an existential problem have provided 
powerful treatment methods in recent years. However, 
these are palliative measures only, which find their best 
application when used to permit relearning or readapta- 
tion appropriate to solving the underlying essentially 
psychosocial problem faced by the patient.—H. E. King. 
12609. León, Carlos A. (U. Valle, Div. of Health 
Sciences, Cali, Colombia) [Social and community psy- 
chiatry.] (Span) Revista de Neuro-Psiquiatria, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 36(2), 81-91.—Defines social psychiatry as the study 
of the relationship between mental disorders of a 
specified group of individuals and the social characteris- 
tics of that group. The application of theoretical 
principles derived from such a study involves the 
development of programs in community psychiatry 
which attempt to provide services to a particular 
population with the greatest efficiency and economy 
f possible. The need for research to answer basic questions 
in planning and implementing programs is emphasized. 
The lack of human and material resources for such 
programs in Latin America is discussed. A summary of 
the Social Psychiatry Pilot Project, developed in Cali, 
Colombia, is presented. (English, French, & German 
summaries)—L. M. Laosa. 

12610. Leroy, A. & Mellergard, M. (Sct. Hans Hosp., 
Roskilde, Denmark) The use of information in diagnos- 
tic decisions. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 
49(4), 405-417.—Describes a model of diagnostic deci- 
sion-making based on Bayes’ probability theorems, in 
which data are regarded as additive and the data’s value 
for different diagnostic categories is estimated. The 
model shows that the sequence of diagnostic descriptions 
is very important, a result which may lead to an 
improved strategy. The sequence of mental state, 
premorbid personality, social adaptation, history of 
present illness and complaints, and history of previous 
illness appears to be the most useful for employing the 
model e diagnostic classifications. Using this model, it is 

possible to estimate the certainty of diagnosis and the 
need for further inquiry. (19 ref)—Journal summary. 
12611. Levine, Edward M. & Shaiova, Charles H. 
Biology, personalities, and culture: A theoretical 
comment on the etiology of character disorders in 
industrial society. Israel Annals of Psychiatry & Related 
Disciplines, 1974(Mar), Vol. 12(1), 10-28.—Presents a 
theoretical formulation of the interactions between the 
biopsychic energy system, personality, and culture in 
industrial society to determine those elements of human 
nature which influence human behavior and are elemen- 
tal in the development of emotional stability. Data are 
examined from studies of sex differences in psychic 


structure; the relationship of sex hormones, hypothalam- 
ic functions, and psychic processes; gender identity 
development; and the etiology of psychoneurosis. These 
data support the contention that the biopsychic energy 
system differentiates emotional responses and, as a 
result, much of the behavior of the sexes. It is suggested 
that if industrial society maintains its present status (e.g., 
weak social structures, diffuse and rapidly changing 
values, matrifocalism, vague gender roles, and unisexual- 
ity, the incidence of character disorders will show 
continuing substantial increases. (35 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

12612. Lewis, Aubrey. (U. London, Inst. of Psychia- 
try, England) Psychopathic personality: A most elusive 
category. Psychological Medicine, 1974(May), Vol. 4(2), 
133-140.— Reviews the history of the diagnostic concept 
first called **moral insanity," which has been troubling 
psychiatric nosologists for 150 yrs. Initially emphasis was 
placed on the affective disturbance in this condition, 
which was unaccompanied by intellectual impairment. 
Later the idea of a degenerative process became 
prominent. At various times it has been related to 
epilepsy, hereditary disease, and vice and crime. (50 ref) 

12613. Liem, Joan H. (Harvard U., Medical School, 
Lab. of Social Psychiatry, Boston) Effects of verbal 
communications of parents and children: A comparison 
of normal and schizophrenic families. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 42(3), 
438-450.—Investigated, within an etiological vs respon- 
sive framework, the relationship between intrafamily 
communication and schizophrenic thought disorder. 
Members of 11 families with schizophrenic sons and 11 
families with normal sons participated as communicators 
and respondents in a structured task. The disordered 
communications of schizophrenic sons had an adverse 
effect not only on their own parents but on all parents 
who attempted to respond to them (p < .01). Commun- 
ications of parents of schizophrenics were not signifi- 
cantly more disordered than those of normal parents and 
did not adversely affect sons’ responses. Findings offered 
no support for the etiological position that parents 
disordered communications contribute to an offspring $ 
thought disorder. The alternative position that parents of 
schizophrenics may learn peculiar ways of communica- 
ting in response to their schizophrenic offspring 18 
discussed. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12614. Lubin, Bernard; Hornstra, Robijn K. & Love, 
Allene. (Greater Kansas City Mental Health Founda- 
tion, Mo.) Course of depressive mood in SE 
population upon application for service and at 3- an 
12-mo. reinterviews. Psychological Reports, er) 
Vol. 34(2), 424-426.—Demonstrated the sensitivity of the 
Depression Adjective Check Lists (Form E) to chaniy a 
depressive mood in 519 psychiatric patients over al oe 
period. In accord with expectation, significant SE 
vement on the total, the positive, and the negative SC 
was found from application to a community Io 
health center to 3-mo reinterview and from applica 5 
to 12-mo reinterview, but not from 3 mo to 12 mo: 
—Journal abstract. 

12615. Luria, Richard E. & McHugh, Paul R. KS 
Island Jewish-Hillside Medical Center, Glen Oaks, sent 
Reliability and clinical utility of the "Wing" Pre: 
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State Examination. Archives of General Psychiatry, 

1974(Jun), Vol. 30(6), 866-871.—Examined the reliabili- 
ty and clinical utility of a structured mental status 
interview schedule, the 8th edition of the Present State 
Examination (PSE). A consecutive series of 62 20-70 yr 
old patients with functional psychiatric disorders were 
interviewed shortly following admission. The scoring 
methods were modified to provide a concise yet 
meaningful profile of psychopathological disorders. The 
high interrater reliability of the PSE was confirmed using 
video tapes of approximately every 10th interview. It is 
concluded that the PSE is a powerful diagnostic tool and 
provides a valid, clinically meaningful profile of psycho- 
pathological features of the major functional disorders: 
schizophrenia, affective psychoses, and neurotic perso- 
nality disorders.—Journal abstract. 

12616. Maas, James W.; Dekirmenjian, Haroutune & 
Fawcett, Jan A. (Yale U., Medical School) MHPG 
excretion by patients with affective disorders. Interna- 
tional Pharmacopsychiatry, 1974, Vol. 9(1), 14-26.—Brie- 
fly reviews evidence which suggests that urinary 3- 
methoxy-4-hydroxyphenethylene glycol (MHPG) may 
reflect the disposition of norepinephrine (NE) within the 
brain. Studies from different research groups indicating 
that some depressed patients excrete less than normal 
quantities of MHPG are also noted. Data which indicate 
that those depressed patients who excrete less than 

| normal amounts of MHPG can be identified by explicit 
clinical criteria as well as by a favorable response to 
imipramine are summarized. It is concluded that there is 
an identifiable group of depressed patients who have a 
disorder of NE metabolism and/or disposition which is 
integral to the illness per se. (41 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12617. Malzberg, B. (Research Foundation for Men- 
tal Hygiene, Albany, N.Y.) Mental disease among Jews 
in New York State, 1960-1961: A study of ethnic 
variation in incidence. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 
1973, Vol. 49(4), 479-518.—Presents data from the 
author's 3rd investigation of the comparative incidence 

1 of mental disease among Jewish and white non-Jewish 
persons in New York State, based on statistics of Ist 
admissions to all public and private mental hospitals 
during 1959-1961. There were 5,514 Jewish and 34,707 
non-Jewish white Ist admissions during this period. Data 
On age, disorder, and population distributions are 
presented for the following disorders: general paresis; 
alcoholic psychoses; psychoses associated with cerebral 
arteriosclerosis; senile, involutional, and manic-depres- 
sive psychoses; schizophrenia; and psychoneuroses. 
Data are compared with the 2 previous investigations 
and a similar study of Jewish persons in Canada. Data 
confirm a previously found lower rate of total Ist 
admissions for Jews than for non-Jews. There were no 
Jewish Ist admissions for general paresis. Jews had lower 
Tates of alcoholic psychoses, and disorders of advanced 
age, but higher rates of involutional disorders and manic- 
os psychoses. (15 ref}—L. Gorsey. 


` 12618. Mariotto, Marco J. & Paul, Gordon L. (U. 
Illinois) A multimethod validation of the Inpatient 
Multidimensional Psychiatric Scale with chronically 
institutionalized patients. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 42(4), 497-508. 


—Assessed the convergent and discriminant validity of 
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the Inpatient Multidimensional Psychiatric Scale (IMPS) 
for 80 chronically institutionalized patients (mean age 44 
yrs) over 3 modes of assessment (interview ratings, ward 
ratings, and observed frequency of behavior), 2 settings 
(interview and ward), and 2 points in time. Sequential 
performance of raw-score intercorrelations, principal- 
components analyses, and multimethod factor analysis 
indicated that the IMPS possessed excellent concurrent 
validity. However, it failed to demonstrate the same 
utility as a measure of change. Caution should therefore 
be exercised in any usage of the IMPS where absolute 
level differences are required for evaluative assessment. 
(27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12619. McPherson, Sigrid R. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Parental interactions at various levels. Journal 
of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1974(Jun), Vol. 158(6), 
424-431.—Studied interactions of parents of a total of 28 
disturbed adolescents on the levels of fantasy, simulation 
(role-played), and actuality using Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test (TAT) and actual observation data. Parental 
interactions on all levels differed consistently when the 
parents were divided into subgroups based upon the 
manifest style of problem expression of their disturbed 
adolescent child. These parental interactional styles 
suggest a dynamic relationship between parental interac- 
tions and symptom expression of the adolescent. Selec- 
ted case illustrations are presented.—Journal abstract. 

12620. Messini, Pietro. (U. Rome, Inst. of Psychiatry, 
Italy) [The psychopathology of pain.] (Ital) Rivista di 
Psichiatria, 1973(Jul), Vol. 8(4), 425-461.—Defines var- 
ious forms of pain from the clinical viewpoint. Mental 
pain and somatic (real) pain are described, analogies and 
differences between normal pain of mourning and pain 
in melancholia are discussed from the psychoanalytical 
standpoint, and neurophysiological aspects of pain are 
mentioned. A psychodynamic hypothesis is developed 
regarding the possibility of correlating the various forms 
of pain and *nonpain."—Journal summary. 

12621. Morris, Louis A. & Shapiro, Arthur K. (Tulane 
U.) MMPI scores for field-dependent and field-inde- 
pendent psychiatric outpatients. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 42(3), 364-369.—In- 
vestigated the relationship of field dependency to 
personality traits and styles of psychopathological 
adjustment. 3 shortcomings of previous research were 
avoided by using a larger sample(N — 414), a nonpro- 
jective measure of personality, and a clinical population. 
Validity scales, clinical scales, and 13 experimental 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) 
scales were compared for field-dependent and field- 
independent psychiatric outpatients. Separate analyses 
were made for males and females. As predicted, field- 
dependent males scored higher on social desirability and 
acquiescence but lower on social introversion. Field- 
dependent females scored higher on hysteria, repression, 
and hypochondriasis but lower on ego strength and 
control. Overall results partially support the proposed 
relationship of field dependency to personality traits and 
modes of psychopathological adjustment. The sex of the 
S is an important variable in predicting specific relation- 
ships. Correlational data indicate that the strength of the 
relationship between field dependency and MMPI scales 
should not be overestimated. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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12622. Mullen, Esther & Spiegel, Rose. Depressive 
reactions in trainees of service organizations. 
Contemporary Psychoanalysis, 1974(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 
173-187.—Discusses factors involved in depressive 
reactions occurring in a community context and presents 
2 cases involving young men serving with VISTA. The 
exploration of these cases brought to light psychodynam- 
ics which linked the life experience of the individual with 
events on the social scene whose emotional impact 
affects him deeply. In addition to vectors of depression 
implicit in the situation, both men had specific sensitiz- 
ing life experiences. It is felt that the pheonomena of 
depressive reaction in trainees coping with the problems 
of the underprivileged were of high frequency, showed a 
consistent pattern, and were essentially self-limited. Both 
cases had an epidemiology and an existential element 
with implications for their treatment. Motivations for 
enlistment were varied and fit into 2 categories: (a) 
search for identity and (b) search in the outer world for 
affirmation of idealistic values.—M. J. Stanford. 

12623, Mullens, Barbara N. (American U., Counseling 
Center) A cognitive and perceptual taxonomy of 
character disorders. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 28(1), 9-13.—In response to dissatisfac- 
tion with the present psychiatric diagnostic system, the 
relevance of a cognitive approach to classification was 
explored, using 76 males in the US Armed Forces who 
had been diagnosed as sociopathic deviates. Ss were 
given 14 instruments, including measures of cognitive 
variables, a personal interview, and personality tests 
(e.g., the Maudsley Personality Inventory). 4 methods of 
cluster analysis were employed to define types of 
Cognitive styles. The method that seemed clinically and 
Statistically most desirable isolated 5 clusters that were 
defined operationally in terms of test performance. It is 
suggested that a diagnostic system based on measure- 
ments might lead to more precise identification, and 
therefore to better treatment choice than does the 
current descriptive system. (17 ref)—Journal summary. 

12624. Murphy, George E.; Woodruff, Robert A.; 

Herjanic, Marijan & Fischer, John R. (Washington U., 
Medical School) Validity of the diagnosis of primary 
affective disorder: A prospective study with a 5-year 
follow-up. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
30(6), 751—756.—In a 5-yr prospective follow-up study of 
115 psychiatrically hospitalized patients, interinterview 
reliability for depressive symptoms was 94%, Specific 
interrater diagnostic reliability was 80%, using explicit 
diagnostic criteria. Disagreement was solely on degree of 
certainty within a specific diagnosis, not between 
different diagnoses. Interrater reliability was 100% for 
presence or absence of affective disorder. The follow-up 
was blind. Of 52 patients initially diagnosed by explicit 
criteria as having primary affective disorder, 43 were 
followed up. Blind diagnostic agreement was 86%. An 
additional 9% not concordant by blind diagnosis fell 
within the usual clinical concept of primary affective 
disorder. Only 2 patients (5%) had a course incompatible 
with the natural history of primary affective disorder. It 
appears that this is the Ist blind, prospective validation 
of criteria for the diagnosis of primary affective disorder. 
(32 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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12625. Murphy, George E.; Woodruff, Robert A; 
Herjanic, Marijan & Super, Greg. (Washington U., 
Medical School) Variability of the clinical course of 
primary affective disorder. Archives of General Psychia- 
try, 1974(Jun) Vol. 30(6), 757-761—Describes the 
clinical course of 37 patients in a 5-yr prospective follow- 
up study who were concordant for the diagnosis of 
primary affective disorder at index and blind follow-up 
interview. 6 patients (16%) were chronically ill during the 
entire follow-up period. 9 (24%) had no recurrence of 
depression. The remaining 22 patients had 1-9 further 
depressive episodes with durations varying from 2 wks to 
1 yr. At follow-up, 13 patients were ill: 6 chronically plus 
7 others. ⁄ of the patients were well more than 7, of the 
time during the follow-up interval, with few or no 
lingering symptoms.—Journal abstract. 

12626. Neuringer, Charles; Kaplan, Harold A. & 
Goldstein, Gerald. (U. Kansas) Schizophrenic avoidance 
of strong meaning associations to emotional words. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 124(1), 
123-129.—Investigated the effect of emotional stimuli on 
schizophrenic adherence to strong meaning associations 
(regardless of context). A 28-item inventory composed of 
homographs of varying levels of meaning, strength, and 
emotionality was administered to 24 schizophrenic and 
24 nonschizophrenic Ss. Schizophrenic Ss tended to 
make more definitional errors by choosing incorrect 
weak meanings when confronted by emotional stimuli 
than did the controls. It is hypothesized that the choice 
of weak incorrect meaning associations, in relationship 
to emotional stimuli, was due to an avoidance procedure. 
—Journal abstract. 

12627. Novak, David W. (Duke U., Medical Center) 
Children's reactions to emotional disturbance in imagi- 
nary peers. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 42(3), 462.—Asked 326 4th, 5th, and 6th 
graders to read descriptions of 6 imaginary same-sex 
peers, one portraying normal behavior and 5 describing 
different types of disturbed behavior. Ss discriminated 
clearly between normal and aberrant behavior. Rating 
the disturbed personalities, Ss considered them unattrac- 
tive, expressed unwillingness to associate with them, an 
viewed them as markedly dissimilar to themselves. 

12628. Page, Stewart & Page, Susan. (Lakeshore 
Psychiatric Hosp., Toronto, Ontario, Canada) What is 
psychiatric stigma? Psychological Reports, 1974(ApT) 
Vol. 34(2), 630.—Suggests that traditional ideas aban 
psychiatric stigma (e.g, that there is actual behavioral 
discrimination toward former mental patients) may p 
anachronistic. Although the stereotype of the “mental 
patient” is negative, actual behavior toward such persons 
is not necessarily predictable from the stereotype and has 
often been benign rather than discriminatory. U 

12629. Pancheri, Paolo & Piperno, Ruggero. (U 
Rome, Inst. of Psychiatry, Italy) [A contribution towar 1 
the study of the nosography of neurasthenia.] qd 
Rivista di Psichiatria, 1973(ul), Vol. 8(4 462 47 
— Compared results of the Minnesota ME 
Personality Inventory obtained from 69 Ss diagnose e 
neurasthenic with those of 900 others whose Ee 
had been made without using this category. Reel 
justify the classification of neurasthenia as à noo 
entity. Otherwise neurasthenic cases are force 
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neurotic categories (hypochondria, depression, hysteria) 
or even psychotic ones (schizophrenia, psychasthenia, 
paranoia). (43 ref)—N. De Palma. 

12630. Papson, Bonnie & Hamersma, Richard J. 
(Illinois. Inst. of Technology) Perceptions of schizo- 
phrenics vs normals using parental figures and sub- 
ject's size. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
383, Pt. 1), 711-716.—Compared the relationship of 20 
schizophrenic males’ self-perceptions and perceptions of 
a maternal figure with those of 20 normal males. 
Perception of a paternal figure was also studied. Data 
support T. Lidz’s theory that schizophrenics’ family 
relationships are “skewed” because | parent is pathologi- 
cally dominant while the other is submissive. Schizo- 
phrenics underestimated their own height and the size of 
a paternal figure more than normals, though the 
difference for the latter estimation was not statistically 
significant. Schizophrenics also overestimated the height 
of a maternal figure more than normals, Simultaneous 
presentation of a maternal figure and S's own figure 
influenced the schizophrenic Ss to underestimate their 
own height more than normals. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

12631. Patch, Robert K. The mentally disabled and 
his lawyer. Journal of Psychiatry & Law, 1974(Spr), Vol. 
2(1), 33-43.—Notes that the development of legal 
services for the enforcement of the rights of the mentally 
disabled has not matched comparable developments for 
those accused of crime. It is essential that a system of 
legal advocacy be established for the mentally disabled, 
based upon adequate clinical training of lawyers. 

12632. Rada, Richard T.; Krill, Alex E.; Meyer, 
George G. & Armstrong, Dorothy. (U. New Mexico) 
Visual conversion reaction in children: Il. Follow-up. 
Psychosomatics, 1973(Sep), Vol. 14(5), 271-276.—Pre- 
sents case information on 20 patients. Although the 
symptoms seemed to be benign and most patients 
showed improvement, in 2 cases organic eye disease was 
subsequently discovered. d 

12633. Reid, A. H. & Aungle, P. G. (Strathmartine 
Hosp., Dundee, Scotland) Dementia in aging mental 
defectives: A clinical psychiatric study. Journal of 
Mental Deficiency Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 18(1), 
15-23.—Clinically assessed 155 hospitalized mentally 
defective patients aged 45 yrs or over to determine the 
prevalence and clinical features of dementia. 11 Ss were 
found to be suffering from a dementia, giving an overall 
Prevalence rate of 71 per 1,000 patients over the age of 45 
and a prevalence rate of 136 per 1,000 patients over the 
age of 65. 3 cases of cerebral arteriosclerotic dementia, 6 
cases of senile dementia, and 2 cases of presenile 
dementia were identified. It was found that a diagnosis 
could be made down to the “severe” category of mental 
Tetardation using criteria in everyday use by clinical 
Psychiatrists. In cases where there was diagnostic 

ifficulty, serial EEG recordings were sometimes infor- 
mative. The clinical features of the dementias identified 
Were in general unremarkable although there was some 
evidence that senile dementia tended to begin at a 
Telatively early age in mental defectives, particularly in 
Mongols. The significance of the large number of elderly 
Mental defectives in this survey who were not demented 
I$ considered in relationship to the provision of residen- 
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tial accommodation for them in the community by social 
work departments. (29 ref)—Journal summary. 

12634, Richman, N. (Hosp. for Sick Children, Lon- 
don, England) The effects of housing on pre-school 
children and their mothers. Developmental Medicine & 
Child Neurology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 16(1), 53-58.—Compar- 
ed 3 groups of 25 London families each living in (a) high 
rise flats, (b) low rise flats, and (c) houses. There were no 
significant differences in the number of children with 
behavior problems or in the number of mothers with 
psychiatric disturbance. In general, mothers with psychi- 
atric illness were more likely to have children with 
behavior problems. (French & German summaries) (18 
ref)—P. W. Pruyser. 

12635. Rubin, Robert T.; Gouin, Paul R. & Poland, 
Russell E. Biogenic amine metabolism and 
neuroendocrine function in affective disorders. U.S. 
Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, Technical 
Report, 197\(Oct), No. 72-3, 1036-1039.—Discusses 
interrelationships among the metabolism of biogenic 
amines and neuroendocrine functioning in affective 
disorders. There is considerable evidence that there may 
be abnormalities of biogenic amine metabolism which 
might explain the changes in central nervous system 
(CNS) activity seen during depression and mania. 
Recent studies have indicated that there may be altered 
regulation of the anterior pituitary by the hypothalamus 
and higher brain centers during the course of affective 
disorders. The secretion of anterior pituitary hormones is 
now known to be under the control of hypothalamic 
releasing and inhibiting factors, which are, in turn, 
influenced by biogenic amine metabolism in the hypo- 
thalamus and other brain areas. Examples are presented 
which suggest that the changes in both the level of CNS 
activity and the control of anterior pituitary hormone 
release are related to alterations in biogenic amine 
metabolism in the CNS of humans with affective 
disorders. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. k 

12636. Rutter, Michael. (U. London, Inst. of Psychia- 
try, England) The development of infantile autism. 
Psychological Medicine, 1974(May), Vol. 4(2), 147-163. 
—Traces the history of research since 1943 on the 
behavioral syndrome of infantile autism in terms of the 
concepts and theories that have been examined. Early 
views were that autism might be a form of schizophrenia 
or mental retardation, or that it was a ps chogenic 
disorder. However, there is now strong evidence that 
autism is based on 3 cognitive deficit which impairs 
linguistic functioning and may give rise to the other 
symptoms of the disorder. The biological basis of the 
cognitive deficit is unknown, and it has not been 
established whether autism is a single disease entity, à 
collection of symptoms arising from a mixed group : 
biological and psychosocial Causes, or à syndrome ol 
biological impairment. Despite these gaps in informa- 
tion, increased understanding of the disorder in py 
years has had an important influence on treatment. ( up 
ef)—1. Davis. 

; Dos. Salvia, John A.; Schultz, Edward W. & Chapin, 
ia State U.) The effect of class size 

N. Sue. (Pennsylvania "bed children 
on the identification of potentially distu ci A D 
1974(Apr), Vol. 40(7), 517-519. 
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percentage of children identified as potentially or 
emotionally disturbed by the Lambert and Bower 
screening materials which consist of 3 subscales which 
require a fixed number of children in class to be 
identified as possibly disturbed, regardless of their 
emotional status. Because an average of /, of the children 
in a sample of 79 classes were screened in (i.e., identified 
as potentially disturbed), the validity of the Lambert and 
Bower scales is questioned. 

12638. Scheff, T. J. (U. California, Santa Barbara) 
The labelling theory of mental illness. American Sociolo- 
gical Review, 1974(Jun), Vol. 39(3), 444-452.—Presents a 
response to several recent critiques of labelling theory 
and assesses the state of the evidence on the labelling 
theory of mental illness. The majority of the 18 studies 
reviewed support the theory. (38 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12639. Schenck, Herbert U. & Surber, Colleen. 
(Pacific State Hosp., Child Development Program, 
Pomona, Calif) Regression in schizophrenics as a 
function of censure, reinforcement cues, and response 
habit hierarchies. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 

1974(Mar), Vol. 124(1), 69—77.—Studied regressive beha- 
viors, experimentally defined as temporal, nonspecific, or 
withdrawal, in 48 good and poor premorbid schizophren- 
ics as a function of verbal censure in an interpolated 
task, a change in reinforcement cues, and differing habit 
hierarchies, Censure increased withdrawal regression, 
and poor premorbid Ss showed more of an immediate 
response deficit. Initial false cues of nonreinforcement of 
dominant responses increased both temporal and non- 
specific regression. Response hierarchy had no effect. 
The experimental variables and the results are related to 
theories of increased drive as a source of Schizophrenic 
regression. (42 ref)—Author abstract. 

12640. Seltzer, Benjamin & Benson, D. Frank. 
(Harvard Neurological Unit, Boston City Hosp., Mass.) 
The temporal pattern of retrograde amnesia in Korsa- 
koff's disease. Neurology, 1974(Jun) Vol. 24(6), 
527-530.—Administered a multiple-choice questionnaire 
about well-known public events of the past 50 yrs, 
grouped with respect to time, to 11 alcoholic patients 
with Korsakoff’s disease and to 50 normal individuals of 
comparable age and background. Normal Ss performed 
quite well on questions of the recent past and performed 
only slightly less well when tested for more remote 
memories. In contrast, patients with Korsakoff's disease 
did very poorly in remembering recent events but 
improved to normal levels when memories became more 

remote. This confirms classical clinical observation and 
raises some important points about the mechanism of 
memory.—Journal abstract. 

12641. Shapiro, Theodore; Chiarandini, Irene & Fish, 
Barbara. (New York U., Medical Center) Thirty severely 
disturbed children: Evaluation of their language devel- 
opment for classification and prognosis. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), Vol. 30(6), 819-825. Ex 
amined 30 psychotic children (mean age = 4.5 yrs) with 
severe speech retardation and withdrawal from social 
relations with a specifically constructed language scale. 

This scale assesses developmental speech level (morpho- 
logy) and communicativeness (function). Reliability and 
validity studies measured against more global clinical 
scales are presented. The initial examination was 
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compared to a short- and long-term follow-up language 
examination. This molecular study of speech behavior 
shows that psychotic children may be subdivided with 
respect to retardation (using intelligibility norms) and 
then further divided into more- and less-communicative 
groups. These groupings have a relative stability after the 
2nd examination. Retrospective evaluation of factors 
that effect communicativeness suggests that this instru- 
ment can be used to make accurate prognoses at 3.6 yrs 
of age rather than at 5 yrs as formerly presented. (41 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12642. Shepherd, Michael & Sartorius, Norman. (U. 
London, Inst. of Psychiatry, England) Personality 
disorder and the International Classification of Diseas- 
es.. Psychological Medicine, 1974(May), Vol. 4(2), 
141-146.—Reports on a seminar held as part of the 
World Health Organization's program on Psychiatric 
Diagnosis, Classification, and Statistics. The problems of 
defining and categorizing personality disorders are 
discussed and illustrated by case histories. There was 
agreement that the present subdivisions of personality 
disorders in the International Classification of Diseases 
(ICD) are inadequate. Particular points emphasized were 
the role of culture in personality disorders; the overlap 
between personality disorder and psychosis; the relation- 
Ship between such disorders and Organic disease; and 
their relationship to antisocial behavior. Specific recom- 
mendations for changes in the ICD are presented in 
detail. (17 ref)—/. Davis. 

12643. Singh, Man M. & Gang, Robert G. (Bronx 
State Hosp., Clinical Psychopharmacology Research 
Unit, N.Y.) An ethological model of schizophrenia: A 
preliminary investigation. Diseases of the Nervous Sys- 
tem, 1974(Apr) Vol. 35(4) 157-165.—Formulates a 
working ethological model of schizophrenia on the basis 
of biological studies of social behavior in animals and 
the epidemiological and pertinent clinical studies on 
schizophrenia in humans. It is proposed that fundamen- 
tal social failures noted in relation to schizophrenia 
might be based on developmental defects involving 
intraspecific aggression and biosocial tendencies (e.g. 
territoriality), leading to inability to develop social 
bonds, structure social relations, and flexibly perform 
various roles required for adaptive functioning in society. 
Some of its implications were studied by comparing the 
premorbid life styles of 10 schizophrenics at their best 
and those of healthy matched controls, using a specially 
designed life-style assessment scale. Significant differ- 
ences in the profiles were obtained, with the patients 
generally doing worse than controls. The most conspi- 
cuous differences were in items such as aggression-pas- 
sivity, dominance hierarchy, social bond formation, 
antisocial behavior, and general sociability. Particularly 
noteworthy was the maladaptive overt aggressivity 1n 
patients. No significant difference was found in poc 
sexual functioning. Data are considered to be consisten 
with the hypothesis. (29 ref)—ournal abstract. ` 

12644. Smith, Charles E.; Steinke, Joann & Distefano, 
M. K. (Central Louisiana State Hosp., Pineville) per 
ed locus of control and future outlook among psychiat- 
ric patients. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1973(Jan) Vol. 1(1) 40-42.—Administered ROLE 
Internal-External (I-E) Control Scale and the Genera 
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Future Outlook scale of the Future Outlook Inventory 
(FOI) to 167 psychiatric patients upon admission to a 
state hospital. A significant correlation between the LE 
and FOI scales revealed that internal Ss tended to report 
more favorable opinions about their future chances of 
adjustment after release from the hospital. Item analysis 
of the FOI scale was made of high internal and high 
external Ss. The internals revealed significantly more 
favorable future outlook scores on 13 of the 30 FOI 
items. 2 independent variables, sex and prior hospital 
experience, were related to FOI scores but not to the I-E 
dimension. Males reported a significantly more favorable 
outlook toward adjustment than did females, and Ist 
admission Ss were more optimistic in outlook than were 
Ss with prior admission histories.—Journal. summary. 

12645. Smith, Gudmund J.; Sjóholm, Lena & Nielzén, 
Sóren. A prognostic study of anxiety. Psychological 
Research Bulletin, Lund University, 1973, Vol. 13(10), 23 
p.—30 neurotic outpatients suffering from pronounced 
anxiety were studied before and after a therapeutic 
period of 1.5-2 yrs. Ss were described by means of rating 
scales and 2 percept-genetic methods—the meta-con- 
trast technique and the afterimage experiment. It was 
possible to predict improvement or nonimprovement 
with respect to manifest anxiety. The most positive 
prognostic sign was sensitivity to marginal (inner and 
outer) cues; the most negative signs were prepsychotic 
discontinuities, projection, and lack of defense mechan- 
isms.—Journal abstract. 

12646. Steffy, Richard A. & Galbraith, Karen. (U. 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) A comparison of segmental 
set and inhibitory deficit explanations of the crossover 
pattern in process schizophrenic reaction time. Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 83(3), 227-233. 
—Obtained significant crossover patterns in the simple 
reaction time performances of 42 process schizophrenic 
patients. The crossover pattern is manifested in the 
interaction between preparatory interval duration and 
Tegularity of trial presentation. A within-S comparison of 
the effect of 2 intertrial interval conditions (2 and 7 sec) 
on the crossover was performed. The outcome showed a 
greater crossover pattern for the 2-sec than the 7-sec 
Condition, a greater level of impairment on the regular 
than irregular trials (redundancy-associated deficit), and 
a trend for progressively slower performances as a 
function of the number of trials. Results support an 
inhibitory process concept over D. Shakow’s set theory 
explanation of the deficit performance. Defensive (pro- 
lective) inhibition and reactive inhibition constructs were 
found useful in considering the results. (21 ref}—Journal 
abstract. 

12647. Strauss, John S. & Carpenter, William T. (U. 
Rochester, School of Medicine & Dentistry) The predic- 
tion of outcome in schizophrenia: II. Relationships 
; tween predictor and outcome variables: A report 
rom the WHO International Pilot Study of Schizophre- 
nia. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol. 31(1), 
31-42.—Describes the characteristics of outcome and its 
Predictors in a cohort of 79 patients evaluated in the 
M ashington Center of the International Pilot Study of 
ep tizophrenia. Part 1, published in 1972, focused on the 

arácteristics of outcome and suggested that Keier 
Consists of several semi-independent processes. Part 
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12648. Tsuang, T. & Wi 
Iowa, Medical Call.) A8 for prot SE: A: 
nia: Clinical differentiation of hebephrenic and GH ei 
schizophrenia. Archives of General Psychiat wi 
Vol, 31(1), 43-47.—Studied 260 process ee keet V 
to determine the presence of clinical differences a 
ting the classification of hebephrenic and paranoid 
subgroups. Hebephrenics appeared to have an earlier ape 
of onset, inappropriate or flat affect, and formal thought 
disorder; paranoids were primarily distinguished by a 
later age of onset, the presence of well-organized 
delusions or hallucinations, and the absence of affective 
changes. Paranoids tended toward a more favorable 
outcome, and less familial schizophrenia. Diagnosis of 
subtypes by computer, based on clinical differences 
within the process group, yielded a high rate of 
concordance with clinician subtyping, Based on these 
findings and currently available literature, a comparative 
summary of the clinical differences between these 
subtypes is presented, and criteria for selecting homoge- 
neous subtypes for further research are proposed, (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12649. van Praag, H. M. & Korf, J. (U. Groningen, 
Psychiatric Clinic, Netherlands) Serotonin metabolism 
in depression: Clinical applications of the probenecid 
test. International Pharmacopsychiatry, 1974, Vol. 9(1), 
35-5].—The monoamine (MA) hypotheses presume a 
relationship between disturbances in the central MA 
metabolism and the occurrence of depressive symptoms, 
Arguments are presented in favor ol l part of the MA 
hypotheses, the serotonin hypothesis, in which a relation 
is presumed between central serotonin deficiency and 
depression. Particular attention is paid to data collected 
with the probenecid technique. It is concluded that there 
are depressions with and without serotonin deficiency 
and that their differentiation is of importance for proper 
treatment. (39 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12650. Gel John E. & Magaro, Peter A. (U. 
Maine, Orono) The two factors present in the Embed- 
ded Figures Test and a suggested short form for 
hospitalized psychiatric patients. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 42(4), 554-558. 
—Explored the difficulties of using the Embedded 
Figures Test (EFT) with hospitalized psychiatric pa- 
tients. A factor analysis of the EFT indicated the 
presence of a reversible perspective factor in addition to 
a pure embedded figures factor. No differences were 
found in the performance of 383 male 20-60 yr old 
psychiatric patients divided in terms. of chronicity, 

remorbidity, and diagnosis on the reversible perspective 
factor. However, acute good premorbid nonschizophren- 
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ics were more field independent and chronic poor 
premorbid schizophrenics were more field dependent on 
the pure embedded figure factor. The factors previously 
considered to account for poor patient performance were 
redefined in terms of test length and the compounding 
effects of early failure. A short form of the EFT was 
devised to minimize such effects.—Journal abstract. 
12651. Waldmann, Klaus D.; Greger, Joachim; 
Degenhardt, Tilo & Glitschka, Anne. (Friedrich-Schiller 
LU Clinic for Psychiatry & Neurology, Jena, E. Germany) 
[The problem of acute fatal psychoses.] (Germ) 
Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 25(9), 545-552.—Speculates on some 
causes of sudden death in acute psychoses. A review of 
the literature suggests sudden death for obscure reasons 
is most common in adolescents. Many cases are reported 
of sudden death among patients between the ages 20-46. 
(21 ref)—K. J. Hartman. 
12652. Waxer, Peter. (York U., Downsview, Ontario, 
Canada) Nonverbal cues for depression. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 83(3), 319-322. 
—Presented 67 psychology faculty, graduates, and 
undergraduates with a silent videotape film of 5 
depressed and 5 nondepressed psychiatric patients and 
asked them to identify which patients appeared depres- 
sed on the basis of nonverbal cues alone. Results show 
that depressed patients maintained eye contact for only 
about one-fourth of the time that nondepressed patients 
did. The mouth and angle of neck were also identified as 
salient nonverbal cues. 
12653. Welner, Amos; Liss, Jay L. & Robins, Eli. 
(Washington U., Medical School) Personality disorder: 
ll. Follow-up. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 124, 359-366.—Reports a record and follow-up 
study of 101 patients diagnosed initially as personality 
disorder. Using rigorous diagnostic criteria in the record 
study, good agreement was obtained between illness type 
in the record study and follow-up. Unipolar depression, 
antisocial personality, drug dependency, and alcoholism 
were the most frequent diagnoses at follow-up with too 
few symptoms for a definitive diagnosis in 24 patients. 
Inpatients are sometimes diagnosed as personality 
disorder because they show limited psychiatric sympto- 
matology but are socially disruptive. With longer follow- 
up and added admissions, such patients are likely to be 
placed in an established psychiatric category.—R. L. 
Sulzer. 

12654. Whitehead, Antonia. (U. Oxford, England) 
Factors in the learning deficit of elderly depressives. 
British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 13(2), 201—208.—A dministered a serial learning task 
to 24 elderly depressed patients before the beginning of a 
specific therapy program or after a remission had 
occurred. Ss received either familiar or unfamiliar lists 

on paced or unpaced trials. Ss tested while untreated 
made fewer correct responses and transposition errors 
and more omission errors than Ss who had experienced 
remission. There was no evidence that the depressed 
patients were differentially impaired while learning 
unfamiliar material or with pacing, although there was 
evidence of slow psychomotor speeds in viewing beha- 
vior. Correct responding tended to be related to 
vocabulary knowledge and (negatively) to the severity of 
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subjective feelings of depression and tension. No 
differential impairments for Ss with lower IQs was 
observed. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12655. Winokur, George. (U. Iowa, Medical School) 
The division of depressive illness into depression 
spectrum disease and pure depressive disease. /nterna- 
tional Pharmacopsychiatry, 1974, Vol. 9( 1), 5-13.—Pre- 
sents data from the author's previous studies which 
suggest that there are 2 types of depressive illness. One is 
depression spectrum disease, the prototype of which is 
the early-onset female who has considerable alcoholism 
among primary male relatives and more depression in 
female than in male relatives. The other type is pure 
depressive disease which has as its prototype the late- 
onset male, who has equal amounts of depression in male 
and female relatives and no familial increase in alcohol- 
ism over ordinary expectation. Depression spectrum 
disease is characterized also by having a higher degree of 
total familial illness (alcoholism plus depression) than 
pure depressive disease. These findings present a 
differentiation based on family background, which quite 
possibly is genetic. There may be not only a differential 
response to various treatments between depression 
spectrum disease and pure depressive disease, but also 
considerable differences in symptomatology and course 
of illness.—Journal abstract. 

12656. Wishner, Julius & Wahl, Otto. (U. Pennsylvan- 
ia) Dichotic listening in schizophrenia. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 42(4), 
538-546.—Studied the nature of dysfunction in the 
selective attention of schizophrenics. 12 schizophrenics 
and 12 alcoholic controls were tested in dichotic listening 
ina2 X 4(Groups x Conditions) repeated-measures 
design. Schizophrenics made significantly more omis- 
sion-type errors than alcoholic controls with a fast rate of 
presentation but not with a slow rate. In the latter case, 
When they were asked to listen to the distractor words 
during shadowing, Schizophrenics were more susceptible 
than controls to interpenetration-type errors. Considered 
together with findings in tests of memory, results 
implicate speed and filtering efficiency as the most 
important determinants of schizophrenic performance. 
The filtering inefficiency appears to be centered at some 
stage or stages beyond the sensory input. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12657. Woodruff, Robert A.; Goodwin, Donald W. & 
Guze, Samuel B. (Washington U., Medical School) 
Psychiatric diagnosis. New York, N.Y.: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1974. xii, 221 p.—Presents definitions and 
descriptions of the historical background, epidemiology, 
clinical picture, family studies, and management of 12 
categories of psychiatric disorders (e.g, affective disor- 
ders; schizophrenia; obsessional, phobic, and anxiety 
neuroses; alcoholism, drug dependence; and sexual 
problems). 

12658. Woodward, Christel A. & Armentrout, James A- 
(McMaster U., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) MMPI 
Profile characteristics of psychiatric patients in an 
urban Canadian setting. Canadian Journal of Behavioural 
Science, 1974(Apr), Vol. 6(2), 192-198.—Studied t 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) 
profiles of 363 inpatient and outpatient urban Canadian 
psychiatric patients (mean age = 31.5 yrs). The profiles 
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as a group did not differ markedly from 2 recent 
American samples in their single most elevated clinical 
scales, in the most commonly occurring 2-point code 
types, or in classifiability according to the profile 
typology of P. A. Marks and W. Seeman (1963). With no 
rule violations, the Marks and Seeman typology classi- 
fied only 20% of the sample; allowing 1 rule violation per 
profile increased the classification rate to only 41%. 
Further research into the applicability of American 
MMPI clinical lore to English-speaking Canadian 
populations is encouraged. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12659. Zerbino, E.; Gentili, P. & Gandiglio, G. (Sacred 
Heart Catholic U., Clinic for Mental & Nervous 
Diseases, Rome, Italy) [Age of first dysthymic crisis and 
endogenous factors: Clinical statistical analysis of 830 
cases.] (Ital) Archivio di Psichologia, Neurologia e 
Psichiatria, 1973(Nov), Vol. 34(6), 571-593.—Offers the 
hypothesis, based on the present analysis, that psychotic 
destructuration must be considered as a reversible 
alteration. of the individual self's adaptation to reality 
and as an expression of somatic integration. 


Behavior Disorders 


12660. —— — ——. Report on the N.Y.U. symposium: 
Suicide in prison. Journal of Psychiatry & Law, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 2(1), 73-92.—Describes a symposium on 
the problem of suicide in prisons in which representati- 
ves from legal, correctional, and psychiatric professions 
exchanged opinions, statistics, and proposals for even- 
tual application. 

12661. Baer, Daniel J. & Corrado, James J. (Boston 
College) Heroin addict relationships with parents during 
childhood and early adolescent years. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 124(1), 99—103.—Attempted 
to determine the role of parental influences on. heroin 
addiction. A biographical inventory consisting of 56 life 
history items was given to 100 addicts 16-29 yrs old and 
to a matched group of 100 nonusers. Results suggest that 
parent-child relationships are important predisposing 
factors in drug abuse. Addicts were more likely to have 
led an unhappy childhood, experienced harsh physical 
punishment, and lacked parental concern in the areas of 
School, sexuai conduct, friends, and career guidance. 
Nonusers tended to come from intact homes where 
parental influence was a significant positive factor, with 
fathers regarded as companions and mothers as consist- 
€nt.—Journal abstract. 

12662. Barr, R. F.; Raphael, B. & Hennessey, Norma. 
(New South Wales Inst. of Psychiatry, Prince Henry 
Hosp., Little Bay, Australia) Apparent heterosexuality in 
two male patients requesting change-of-sex operation. 
Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol. 3(4), 325— 330. 
—Asked 24 male patients who had requested change-of- 
SeX surgery to estimate the strength of their sexui 
Interest in men as compared with sexual interest SI 
women. An independent and objective measure of sexual 
Orientation was obtained by measuring penile Ve 
responses to film sequences of male and female nues 

ith 2 exceptions, the patients stated that their E 
nant or exclusive sexual interest was in males. 19° 
Patients who claimed to have no homosexual desires 
showed significanlty more positive penile volume respon- 
Ses to female than to male nudes. The remaining 
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patients showed more positive penile vol 
to males. Brief case Heda 2 pem 
heterosexual patients are presented.—Journal abstract. 

12663. Beck, Roy W.; Morris, Jeffrey B. & Beck, 
Aaron T. (Philadelphia General Hosp., Pa.) Cross-valida- 
tion of the Suicidal Intent Scale. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 445-446,—Investigated the validi- 
ty and reliability of the Suicidal Intent Scale as a 
measure of the seriousness of a suicide attempt. 194 
completed suicides had higher scores on the scale than 
231 attempters (nonfatal). In addition, 19 attempters who 
reattempted suicide within 1 yr of discharge had greater 
suicidal intent than attempters who did not. 

12664, Berg, Norman L. (Xavier U.) Self-concept of 
neurotic and sociopathic criminal offenders. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 622.—Administered 
the SAQS Chicago Q-Sort to 20 neurotic and 20 
sociopathic convicted felons. Both groups expressed 
similar ideal self-concepts, but the neurotic Ss had 
significantly lower self-concepts and a larger self-ideal- 
self discrepancy than the sociopathic Ss. 

12665. Chapman, D. (U. Liverpool, England) The 
stereotype of the criminal and the social consequences. 
International Journal of Criminology & Penology, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 1(1), 15-30.—Analyzes the place of the 
“stigma” theory of the causes and effects of criminal 
behavior within contemporary criminology and consi- 
ders its role in maintaining the social system. The stigma 
theory, which is related to theories of primary and 
sécondary deviance, makes assumptions about the 
original nature of the criminal and how it led to 
stigmatization, and suggests the existence of a predisposi- 
tion toward criminal actions. It is emphasized that this 
theory focuses on the characteristics of convicted and 
imprisoned criminals rather than those who have 
exhibited criminal tendencies but have not been convic- 
ted. 11 propositions concerning the social causes and 

urposes of criminal behavior are identified, which 
consider that only the fact of conviction separates 
criminals from noncriminals, that crime 1s a behavior 
controlled in part by chance and by social forces (eg. 

wert) and that the present criminal ‘justice system 
perpetuates and possibly instigates criminal behaviors. 
The role of socioeconomic status and discrimination in 
the process of stigmatization and the social implications 
of stereotypical behavior are also examined.—L. Gorsey. 

12666. Cockett, R. Habituation to criminal etc) 
British Journal of Criminology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 13¢ > 
384-389.—There is no evidence that the offenses S 
individual criminals show characteristic periodicities, 
correlations suggest, however, that to some 

attern in the time bp 

: ie, when a Ist offense is quickly fo! 
E offense comes after an unusually long 
interval; when the 2nd offense comes long after the Ist, it 
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12667. Crisp, A. H. & Hafner, J. (St. George's Hosp., 
London, England) Nocturnal activity and enuresis: A 
study of a 35 year old male. Journal of Neurology, 
Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 1974(May) Vol. 37(5), 
610-613.—Reports a significant relationship between 
chronic nocturnal enuresis and motility in a 35-yr-old 
male patient. After further treatment this relationship 
disappeared and the enuresis progressively diminished. 

12668. Deiker, Thomas E. (Central Louisiana State 
Hosp., Pineville) Characteristics of males indicted and 
convicted of homicide. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 93(1), 151-152.—Reports demographic 
data (e.g., age, IQ, race, education, and religion) for 303 
males indicted for a capital offense in Massachusetts 
during 1965-1969. General demographic characteristics 
of the Ss were compared with 1960 US Census figures for 
males in the state. 

12669. Ehrentheil, Otto F. (Harry C. Solomon Mental 
Health Center, Lowell, Mass.) A case of premature 
ejaculation in Greek mythology. Journal of Sex Research, 

1974(May), Vol. 10(2), 128-131. 

12670. Fehlow, Paul. (District Hosp. for Psychiatry & 
Neurology, Mühlhausen, E. Germany) [Causes and 
forensic assessment of sexual offenses.] (Germ) Psy- 
chiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 25(9), 535—544.— Speculates that 50% of 
249 criminals convicted of sexual crimes against children 

have organic brain damage. 38% of aggressive sexual 
offenders were firstborn in their families. Disturbed 
ocial conditions are assumed to be a basic cause of 
exual crimes against children.—K. J. Hartman. 

12671. Feldman, Joseph; Su, Wen Huey; Kaley, 
Maureen M, & Kissin, Benjamin. (State U. New York, 
Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn) Skid row and 
inner-city alcoholics: A comparison of drinking patterns 

and medical problems. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 

Alcohol, 1974(Jun), Vol. 35(2), 565~576.— Examined and 

interviewed 1,507 male Skid Row alcoholics and 777 

male and female inner-city alcoholics admitted to 

treatment centers. Both groups were in poor health. Skid 

Row Ss were older and had less education than inner- 

city Ss. More Skid Row Ss were periodic drinkers and 

drank beer and wine. 

12672. Gaines, Lawrence S.; Abrams, Mare H: Toel, 
Patricia & Miller, Louise M. (U. Massachusetts, Boston) 
Comparison of the MMPI and the Mini-Mult with 
alcoholics. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol. 42(4), 619.—Used both standard profiles 
and Mini-Mult grids to score the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory (MMPI) results of male inpatient 
alcoholics. Data on the number of instances in which the 
Mini-Mult accurately predicted the validity, high points, 

and elevated scales of its paired MMPI profile are 
presented. Results suggest caution in using the Mini- 

Mult in a given setting without local cross-validation. 

12673. Gayral, Louis. (La Grave Hosp., Psychiatric 
Clinic & Medical Psychology Services, U. Toulouse, 
France) [Theft in large department stores, or defeats of 
the wish-strategy: A contribution to victimology.] (Fren) 
Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 1974(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 
1-14.—Describes a relationship between stealing in the 

large, more or less impersonal stores of today and store 
methods of advertising, display, and merchandising. 
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Unstable personalities (e.g, hysterics, the mentally 
retarded, and instant-power seekers) are less able than 
the normal individual to resist contrived appeals and the 
lowered threshold of acquisition that is the aim of 
advertising and display. Theft solves the problem of 
possession without purchase. Catalogs of temptingly 
illustrated items, advertising, and especially self-service 
stores are designed to accentuate the wish-to-possess. 
This artificial augmentation of the acquisition impulse 
has no effect on professional thieves, but does influence 
the unstable and the mentally vulnerable. Who is the 
victim of whom?—AH. E. King. 

12674. Godycka, Zofia C. (Polish National Anti- 
Alcoholic Committee, Research Center, Warsaw) Alco- 
holism and its treatment in Poland. /nternational Journal 
of Offender Therapy & Comparative Criminology, 1974, 
Vol. 18(1), 106—108. 

12675. Gominet, P.; Monnier, J. P.; Culot, D. & 
Dugourd, M. (Belfort Hosp. Center, Psychiatric Section, 
Bavilliers, France) [Suicides and suicide attempts: 
Statistical study: Intervention and the responsibility of 
the psychiatrist in the public sector.] (Fren) Annales 
Médico-Psychologiques, 1974(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 132-136. 
— Compares the occurrence of attempted and completed 
suicides for the region of Belfort, France (population 
120,000) with national statistics. The large number of 
attempted suicides admitted to or occurring in medical 
Services other than psychiatry makes it clear that the 
problem presented by self-destruction, although psychi- 
atric in origin, manifests itself in a wide variety of 
nonpsychiatric services operating in the public sector. 
—H. E. King. 

12676. Grabiner, Virginia E. Dialogue with Marie 
Andrée Bertrand. Issues in Criminology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
SO, 31-49.—Presents an interview with a French 
Canadian criminologist. Changes in the status of 
criminologists and their relationship to other disciplines 
and to the system of criminal justice since the 1950s are 
described. It is suggested that criminology is at a turning 
point. It can continue to be a problem-solving profes- 
sion, serving the interests of a privileged minority against 
an underprivileged majority and receiving money, 
research grants, and approval. However, if it wishes to 
become a real science it will have to seriously and 
Systematically reconsider all the basic assumptions 
regarding crime, re-examine all the existing definitions, 
priorities, and theories, develop its own epistemology. 
The problems of women entering the field of criminology 
are discussed; women must be able to challenge their 
traditional roles intellectually, and not be satisfied to 
become mere practitioners without asking the hard 
questions.—/. Davis. 

12677. Haney, Craig; Banks, Curtis & Zimbardo, 
Philip. (Stanford U.) Interpersonal dynamics in a 
simulated prison. International Journal of Criminology & 
Penology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 1(1), 69-97.— Experimentally 
studied interpersonal dynamics in a prison environ. 
by designing a functional simulation of a prison in me 
21 male undergraduates role-played prisoners an 
guards over a l-wk period. All Ss completed the SE 
Personality Inventory, the Mach IV Scale, and $ 
California F Scale prior to the simulation, and there Me 
no evidence of any pathology. 10 Ss played prisoners tor 
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the entire week and 11 played guards on a standard 8-hr 
shift. Neither group received any specific training, 
Continuous observation of the interactions was supplem- 
ented with videotapes, questionnaires, self-report scales, 
and interviews. All data lead to the conclusion that this 
simulated prison developed into a compelling prison 
environment, and as such, it elicited intense, realistic, 
and often pathological reactions from the participants. A 
loss of personal identity by the prisoners and the 
arbitrary control of their behavior resulted in a syndrome 
characterized by passivity, dependency, depression, and 
helplessness. Guards, however, experienced gains in 
social power, status, and group identification. The most 
dramatic coping behaviors used by 5 prisoners resulted 
in acute emotional disturbances which led to their early 
release. At least % of the guards were judged to have 
become more aggressive and dehumanizing than would 
have been predicted in a simulation study. Social 
implications are discussed in terms of the pathological 
prisoner syndrome.—Journal abstract. 

12678. Harper, Edward O. (Case Western U.) The 
problem of the alcohol-dependent individual. Military 
Medicine, 1974(Jun), Vol. 141(6), 439-443.—Discusses 
the characteristics of emotional behavior associated with 
alcoholism. Alcohol-dependent individuals can be classi- 
fied into 3 large groups: depressed psychotic or schizo- 
phrenic patients seeking emotional release through 
alcohol; patients with severe personality disorders who 
exhibit life-long patterns of disturbed behavior; and 
“neurotic drinkers,” whose drinking is a symptom of 
their emotional problems and who cannot easily accept 
the fact that they are dependent on alcohol. A diagnosis 
of alcoholism is based not on how much a person drinks, 
but rather on the way in which he drinks: the distinction 
between the social drinker and the alcoholic depends on 
the person's interpretation. of and reaction to reality. 
Rationalization and denial are used by the alcoholic so 
that he can continue drinking. Implications of these 
behavior patterns for treatment are considered (e.g. 
whether hospitalization is required and the difficulties 
involved in admitting that alcohol is a problem). The use 
of the medical model for alcoholism is defended, and the 
importance of considering both organic and psychologi- 
cal factors in treatment is emphasized.—L. Gorsey. 

12679. Harry, Joseph. (Wayne State U.) Social class 
and delinquency: One more time. Sociological Quarter! ly, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 15(2), 294-301.—Hypothesizes that the 
diversity of findings on the class-delinquency relation- 
Ship may reflect differential middle-class cultural domi- 
nance in school systems. In predominantly middle-class 
schools, the minority of working-class youth conform to 
the majority standards and the relationship does not 
hold. In more class-heterogeneous schools a cross-class 
Cultural diffusion occurs among youth such that objec- 
tive class status is no longer predictive of delinquency- In 
predominantly working-class schools a negative class- 
-delinquency relationship is found; in such a milieu, 
those youth who are committed to conventional middle- 
Class culture can only have acquired such commitments 
from their middle-class parents. Self-report studies of 
Class and delinquency are reviewed in light of these 
hypotheses. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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12680. Heisler, Gerald. (U. Missouri, Medical School, 
Columbia) Ways to deter law violators: Effects of levels 
of threat and vicarious punishment on cheating. Journal 
of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 
42(4), 577-582.—Determined whether threat of severe, 
moderate, or mild sanctions and/or vicarious punish- 
ment would deter law violators from cheating, and 
whether law violators could be deterred as easily as law 
abiders. 123 undergraduates completed a sexual and a 
criminal behavior checklist (to differentiate law violators 
from abiders) and the Test Anxiety Scale. On the sexual 
and criminal behavior checklists, Ss indicated which 
specific offenses or behaviors they had committed, how 
many times they had committed them, and whether they 
had been apprehended. Ss then completed the School 
and College Ability Test under 7 conditions. Results 
show that (a) law violators cheated more than law 
abiders, (b) Ss cheated less if they witnessed a model 
apprehended for cheating, (c) law violators who were just 
severely threatened were the most dishonest, (d) law 
violators who saw a model apprehended and treated 
leniently cheated e Ate more than law violators 
who saw a peer model caught and punished, and (e) high 
test-anxious Ss cheated more than low test-anxious Ss, 
(19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12681. Hoffman-Bustamante, Dale. (U. California, 
Davis) The nature of female criminality. /ssues in 
Criminology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 8(2), 117-136,— Considers 
female crime patterns from a sociological point of view, 
without moralistic assumptions, 5 major factors aj 
to influence female crime: (a) different role expectations 
for men and women, (b) sex differences in socialization 
patterns and ap lication of social control, (c) structurally 
determined differences in opportunities to commit 
certain offenses, (d) different degrees of access to or 
pressures toward criminally-oriented subcultures or 
careers, and (e) sex differences built into the crime 
categories themselves. Women tend not to be arrested for 
crimes that require stereotyped male behavior, except in 
secondary roles. They seem to commit crimes in keeping 


with their sex roles and for lesser returns. High female 


arrest rates are likely to occur for acts for which women 
ing during the normal 


have received adequate training | ] 
growing-up process. Crimes requiring masculine skills 
show a lower rate of female participation. (23 ref}—/. 


Davis. 
Helmut; Loper, Rodney G. & 
Viae State Hosp, Minn.) 


Kammeier, L. (Willmar 
Identifying pine alcoholics with MMPI alcoholism 


. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
ta val 380) 490-498.—Attempted to determine 
to what extent Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory (MMPI) alcoholism scales can identify Wo, 
alcoholics, by (a) examining MMPI content and alcohol- 
ism scales and item changes in 25 male college eon 
from the time of college orientation to the time d 
treatment for alcoholism 13 yrs later and (b) comparing 
this sample of prealcoholics at college time with a group 
of 148 classmate controls. Tests at time of treatmen 


showed increased depression, „and | 
and lowered self-esteem. Scores on the J. S. Wiggins 


tent scales and on 9 N \ 
differentiated the prealcoholics from their peers an 
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differentiated the prealcoholic condition from the condi- 
tion at the time of treatment. (21 ref) —/. Davis. 

12683. Hymola, David. Nevertheless, | am: A 
documentary novel. New York, N.Y.: Vantage, 1974. 
viii, 167 p. $7.95.—Presents a text combining tape 
recordings of a patient's statements concerning her early 
history of incest and later lesbianism with the reminis- 
cences of her physician concerning his own sexual 
development. 

12684. Irvine, Michael J. & Gendreau, Paul. (Trent U., 

Peterborough, Ontario, Canada) Detection of the fake 
“good” and “bad” response on the Sixteen Personality 
Factor Inventory in prisoners and college students. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 42(3), 465-466.—Administered the 16 Personality 
Factor Questionnaire to 30 inmates of a correctional 
center and to 30 college students, instructing some Ss to 
fake their answers to make themselves look better than 
they are and others to try to give a worse impression. In 
the fake-good condition, only 6 of the 18 factors 
examined were not altered significantly, and in the fake- 
bad condition only 2 factors. Prisoners and students 
produced similar faking results. The 3 dissimulation 
indices for detecting faking are discussed. 

12685. Klein, Dorie. The etiology of female crime: A 
review of the literature. Issues in Criminology, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 8(2), 3-30.— Discusses how the sexual ideologies of 
C. Lombroso, W. I. Thomas, Freud, K. Davis, and O. 
Pollak influenced their theories about women criminals. 
Despite contradictory ideas, certain basic assumptions 
and underlying themes recur. Women’s behavior is 
always attributed to biological or physiological causes; 
every writer has made assumptions about anatomy as 
destiny. Women’s behavior, including criminal behavior, 
must be attributed to one or another sexual factor to be 
considered at all; the economic and social realities are 
regarded as subsidiary in discussing crimes by women. 
Many current writers continue to make the same 
assumptions, overtly or implicitly, and to follow the same 
sexist, racist, classist tradition. (27 ref)—I. Davis. 

12686. Kolb, Douglas; Nail, Richard L. & Gunderson, 
E. K. Differences in family characteristics of heroin 
injectors and inhalers. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1974(Jun), Vol. 158(6), 446-449.—Compared 

family characteristics of 2 groups of (N = 121) Navy 
heroin addicts serving in Vietnam—injectors and inhai- 
ers. Injectors differed consistently on family characteris- 
tics indicating low socioeconomic status (father's educa- 
tion), family instability, and poor relationships with 
parents. Perceptions of fathers" discipline were particu- 
larly deviant in the injector group. Inhalers apparently 
believed that smoking heroin would not be addictive, but 
about % of those who used heroin daily by inhalation 
methods (smoking, sniffing, or snorting) became addic- 
ted. Heroin inhalers did not differ significantly on 
demographical characteristics from other drug users in 
Vietnam who denied heroin use or froma Navy control 
sample serving aboard combat ships.—Journal abstract, 
12687. Makey, Miller S. & Brunning, James L. (Ohio 
U.) Relationship between verbal reinforcers, source and 
task difficulty for youthful felons and non-felons. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 467—470. 
— Conducted 2 experiments in which 25 undergraduates, 
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25 male 11th graders from a vocational school, and 16 
convicted felons with high and 20 felons with low scores 
on the Pd scale of the MMPI and Panton’s Habitual 
Criminal and Parole Violation scales were Presented with 
a rating task to determine how they would react to 
Positive, negative, and neutral reinforcers in relation to 
the source of reinforcement (boss, friend, or stranger) 
and the difficulty of the task (changing a tire, adjusting 
brakes, or grinding valves). Both groups of felons 
consistently assigned more neutral values to both 
positive and negative verbal reinforcers than the voca- 
tional school or undergraduate Ss. Felons also showed 
an inability to differentiate various sources of reinfor- 
cement.—Journal abstract. 

12688. Miller, Charles K.; Zumoff, Larry & Stephens, 
Beth. (Reading Counseling Center, Cheltenham, Pa.) A 
comparison of reasoning skills and moral judgments in 
delinquent, retarded, and normal adolescent girls. 
Journal of Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 86(2), 261-268. 
—Administered a battery of Piagetian reasoning and 
moral judgment tasks to 30 delinquent girls aged 13-16, 
and compared the performance of 16 of these Ss with 
that of 16 female retardates and 16 female normals; all 3 
groups were randomly selected. Measures of conserva- 
tion, classification, and moral judgment were relatively 
independent of one another. Results indicate that the 
delinquents showed delays in their cognitive develop- 
ment but demonstrated no gaps in their ability to 
formulate moral judgment. Findings suggest that Piage- 
tian assessments would be useful in planning habilitation 
programs for delinquents. (14 ref)—Author abstract. 

12689. Morrison, James R. & Pendery, Mary. Suicidal 
behavior during alcoholic blackouts. Quarterly Journal 
of Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Jun), Vol. 35(2), 657-659.—Of 
16 alcoholics admitted to a Veterans Administration 
hospital after attempting or threatening suicide, 2 had no 
memory of the attempt on the following day. The 2 case 
histories are given, and the implications of amnesia for 
suicidal behavior are discussed. " 

12690. Mi ima, Fumio & Tsumuri, Ayako. (Nation- 
al Research Inst. of Police Science, Environment Section, 
Tokyo, Japan) [Pattern analysis of the member of the 
organized crime: Il. Patterns based on (1) the social 
background and career and (2) the process of affiliating 
with the gang.] (Japn) Reports of the National Research 
Institute of Police Science, 1972(Dec), Vol. 13(2); 
101-111.—Conducted a pattern analysis of data from a 
1968 survey of 759 members of organized crime in Japan. 
The social background and criminal career were categor- 
ized according to whether criminal behavior was an 
earlier or later phenomenon, family background was 
stable or unstable at the time of affiliation. with 
organized crime, and family independence was early id 
later in life. The process of or conditions under which t x 
individual affiliated with a gang group were a 
according to whether affiliation was based on personality 
or economic needs, stable or unstable living conditions, 
and the level and number of crimes.—English summary. 

12691. Nylander, I. & Rydelius, P. A. (Karolinska 
Inst., St. Górans Hosp., Stockholm, Sweden) The re 
of drunkenness in non-asocial teen-age boys. ae 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 49(4), s m 
— Conducted psychiatric examinations of all boys un 
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18 yrs of age who were arrested for a first offense of 
drunkenness during a 5-mo period in Stockholm, and 


who had no previous records of asocial behavior. 5 yrs 
after the first arrest, the rate of relapse (re-arrest) was 
determined. Data suggest that boys who had had at least 
3 relapses more often (a) had mentally ill or alcoholic 
fathers, (b) had previously documented symptoms of 
psychological disturbances, (c) had been disciplinary 
problems in school, and/or (d) had displayed a patholo- 
gical psychiatric status at the time of the investigation. 
These Ss also showed presumptive defects in personality, 
with an inability to react to their first arrest with anxiety. 
The capacity for this anxiety was more widespread in the 
nonrelapsed group.—Journal summary. 

12692. Orgel, Shelley. Sylvia Plath: Fusion with the 
victim and suicide. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1974, Vol. 
43(2), 262-287.—Presents a psychoanalytic study of the 
poet Sylvia Plath, who wrote about and later committed 
Suicide. To explain her life and suicidal behavior, 
assumptions are presented about the relationship be- 
tween the failure of the defense of identification with the 
aggressor, a condition derived in infancy, and a tendency 
toward self-destruction. (28 ref)—J. Z. Elias. 

12693. Ovenstone, Irene M. & Kreitman, Norman. 
(Medical Research Council, U. Edinburgh, Unit for 
Epidemiological Studies in Psychiatry, Scotland) Two 
Syndromes of suicide. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 124, 336-345.— Classified 106 suicides in 
Edinburgh into either a group with a history of 
attempted suicide (the P group) or a group without such 
à history (the NP group). Sociopaths, drug addicts, and 
alcoholics, known to psychiatrists in many cases, 
Composed the P group. They used drugs to commit 
Suicide, often after intimations of intent, and while 
others were in the vicinity. The NP group included more 
stable personalities, with suicide resulting from failure to 
adapt to an acute stress situation, particularly loss of a 
loved one. They committed the act by gas poisoning of 
self-injury and with less advance warning. Different 
Suicidal syndromes may be suggested, although in 
Tespect to age, Sex-ratio, marital status, and social class, 
the groups were similar.— R. L. Sulzer. 

,,12694. Perdue, William C. & Lester, David. Racial 
differences in the Personality of murderers. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 726.—Stu- 
died the Rorschach Test protocols of 33 black and 33 
Bitte convicted murderers (mean age = 347 yrs). The 

groups did not differ significantly on 25 of the 26 
Variables examined. It is noted that the effects of 
mprisonment May account for the results. 

Brome 7. Phillips, David P. (State U. New York, Stony 
e The influence of suggestion on suicide: Substan- 

* and theoretical implications of the Werther effect. 
^ dd ican Sociological Review, 1974(Jun), Vol. 39(3), 

0-354._Uses data from national suicide statistics for 
147-1968 in the US and the United Kingdom to show 
es Suicides increase immediately after a suicide story 
publi E Publicized in the newspapers. The more 
ae ne Y devoted to a suicide story, the larger the rise in 
restricted after The rise in suicides after a story is 
DE anly to the area in which the story was 
ied Alternative explanations of these findings are 
the evidence indicates that the rise in suicides 
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is due to the influence of suggestion on suicide, an 
influence not previously demonstrated, on the national 
level, of suicides. The substantive, theoretical, and 
methodological implications of these findings are exami- 
ned. (39 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12696. Powers, Robert J. (U. Maryland) The voca- 
tional maturity of inner-city narcotic addicts. Rehabilita- 
tion Counseling Bulletin, 1974(Jun), Vol. 17(4), 210-214. 
—Assessed the maturity of vocational attitudes of 103 
17-44 yr old male narcotic addicts and of 46 17-52. yr old 
males in a vocational training program, using the 
Attitude scale of the Career Maturity Inventory. Addicts 
had significantly lower maturity of vocational attitudes 
compared to the vocational training Ss. Comparison with 
national norm groups revealed both the addicts and their 
peers to have significantly lower vocational maturity. It 
is concluded that addicts in rehabilitation programs may 
need intensive counseling or training to bring their level 
of vocational maturity to at least parity with their peers. 
(17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12697. Raboch, Jan & Sipová, I. (Charles U., Sexologi- 
cal Inst., Prague, Czechoslovakia) Intelligence in homo- 
sexuals, transsexuals and hypogonadotropic eunu- 
Choids. Journal of Sex Research, 1974(May), Vol. 10(2), 
156-161.—The Raven's Test was administered to 17 
nonfeminine homosexuals, 24 feminine homosexuals, 24 
genetically male transsexuals, 20 adult hypogonadotropic 
eunuchoids, and 100 males from sterile marriages with 
normospermia in ejaculate. In 3 out of 4 pathological 
groups 60% of Ss had IQ's above 110; in the male 
transsexual group 50% exhibited an IQ above average. It 
is hypothesized that disorders in the supply of steroid 
hormone during the formation period of hypothalamus 
disturb the sexual development and also have a tendency 
to increase the mental level of these Ss.—E. B. Jaffa. 

12698. Rardin, Ronald L. & Gray, Paul. (Georgia Inst. 
of Technology, School of Industrial & Systems Engineer- 
ing) Analysis of crime control strategies. Journal of 
Criminal Justice, 1973(Win), Vol. 1(4), 339-346.—Notes 
that an important problem in the selection of crime 
contro| programs is the choice among broad crime 
control strategies. A Markov approach to the study of 
important aspect of the analysis of crime contr 
strategies—the characterization of the criminal popul: 
tion—is presented. This approach was used to reanaly: 
data from previous studies. Results indicate that persons 
with previous arrest records may commit a somewhat 
smaller proportion of the common crimes of robbery, 
burglary, larceny over $50 and assault than is indicated 
by rearrest data.—Journal abstract. 

12699. Rice, Emanuel. (Mount Sinai School of 
Medicine, City U. New York) Fantasy, masturbation, 
and suicide. International Journal of Psychoanalytic 
Psychotherapy, 1973(May), Vol. 2(2), 194-220.— Discus- 
ses one aspect of the multifaceted syndrome of suicide- 
—that of its being a symptom resulting from intrapsychic 
conflict. Recent elaborations of the psychoanalytic 
structural theory and the conceptualizations of narcis- 
sism and aggression are used to establish the existence of 
2 dynamic reciprocal relationship, in a continuum, of 
fantasy, masturabation, and suicide. It is suggested that 
masturbation and suicide are autoerotic and autoaggres- 
sive acts that represent the translation into action of an 
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unconscious oedipal fantasy. Suicide is viewed as a 
regressive version, of transient psychotic proportions, of 
oedipal masturbation in the service of narcissistic repair 
through use of the oedipal fantasy. The coexistence of 
life and death wishes and the meaning of death to the 
suicidal patient on the basis of a regression in varying 
degree of selected ego functions are discussed. 3 cases of 
attempted suicide are presented, and the therapeutic 
implications are discussed. (2 p ref)—Journal abstract. 
12700. Rose, K. Daniel & Rosow, Irving. (Community 
Hosp. of Sonoma County, Santa Rosa, Calif.) Physicians 
who kill themselves. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 29(6) 800-805.—Reviewed 406,498 
death certificates filled in California in 1959-1961. 7,471 
certificates indicated suicide; 51 of these were physicians 
for an annual rate of 69/100,000). It was found that 
physicians, and health care workers as a group, were 
twice as suicide prone as the general population. Among 
physicians, divorce and old age were associated with the 
highest suicide rates, but physicians seemed to be more 
sensitive to these factors than the general population. 
Sex, race, and specialty (e.g., psychiatry) appeared to 
have no effect on suicide rates; however, more data are 
needed to clarify this point. Drugs were the most 
common method of suicide. It is concluded that 
physicians should recognize the existence of this problem 

and be more sensitive to a colleague's “cry for help.” (29 

ref)—Journal abstract. 

12701. Rosenberg, Chaim M. & Amodeo, Maryann. 

(Harvard U., Medical School, Boston) Long-term pa- 

tients seen in an alcoholism clinic. Quarterly Journal of 

Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Jun), Vol. 35(2), 660-666.—Des- 

cribes 22 alcoholics who attended an outpatient clinic for 

Over 5 yrs, 6 of them for more than 10 yrs. Only 9 were 
living with their families; work skills had deteriorated, 
only a few were employed, and most were on public 
welfare. At the end of 1972 the mean age was almost 50 
yrs. Over the years they had suffered personal losses and 
increasing social isolation. Most of them suffered from 
psychiatric disorders: depression, anxiety, schizophrenic 
symptoms, hallucinations, and sociopathic behavior. 
During the 60-mo period between 1968 and 1972 the 10 
patients who attended the clinic regularly were the most 
successful in remaining abstinent or in drinking only 
seldom. Actively drinking patients continued to deterior- 
ate over the 5-yr period. With those who drank less, 
therapy was supportive, aiming to stabilize their current 
positon rather than restoring them to their best levels of 
competence. 2 case histories are presented—J. Davis. 
12702. Sanborn, Donald E. & Sanborn, Charlotte J. 
(Dartmouth Coll., Medical School) Suicide and months 
of birth. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 
1), 950.—Describes a study which indicates no signifi- 
cant differences between the months or seasons of birth 
of 1,177 people who committed suicide and the norma- 
tive distribution of births. In addition, there did not 
appear to be any consistency in the distribution of births 
of completed suicides. 

12703. Schmideberg, Melitta. Addiction in the fifties: 
The contrasting picture in New York and Britain. 
International Journal of Offender Therapy & Comparative 
Criminology, 1974, Vol. 18(1), 46-50. 
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12704. Schuckit, Marc A. & Gunderson, E. K. (U.S, 
Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San 
Diego, Calif.) The association between alcoholism and 
job type in the U.S. Navy. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1974(Jun), Vol. 35(2), 577-585.—Analyzed job 
types among 1,183 men in the US Navy hospitalized for 
alcoholism in 1965-1969. 9 jobs revealed a high prevalen- 
ce of alcoholism and 9 jobs had a low prevalence. The 
former were mostly nontechnical jobs; the latter were 
skilled jobs requiring more education and higher apti- 
tude. (15 ref) 

12705. Sinclair, Ian & Chapman, Brenda. (Tavistock 
Inst. of Human Relations, Inst. of Marital Studies, 
London, England) A typological and dimensional study 
of a sample of prisoners. British Journal of Criminology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 13(4), 341-353.—Presents background 
data on 1,009 men in prison for the Ist or 2nd time. The 
main purpose of the analysis was to derive types by 
which the men could be described, and to see whether 
these types confirmed the findings of other studies. 
Results did not suggest that differences in prisoner 
behavior were strongly related to either extraversion or 
neuroticism as measured by the Maudsley Personality 
Inventory. They did suggest that prisoners present in 
varying degrees 2 basic problems: a dislike of authority, 
combined with an impulsive aggression; and social 
isolation, probably combined with difficulty in forming 
relationships. The first of these problems is probably 
commoner among young offenders, the second among 
the old.—R. Gunter. 

12706. Smith, Patricia M. & Austrin, Harvey R. 
(Madison County Probation Office, Edwardsville, Ill.) 
Socialization as related to delinquency classification. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 677-678. 
—Administered the Socialization scale of the California 
Psychological Inventory to 20 white male youths, 20 
Level I delinquents convicted of minor offenses, and 20 
Level II delinquents convicted of felonies. Significant 
differences were obtained between normal youths and 
Level I delinquents and between normals and Level II 
delinquents, but not between delinquent groups. 

12707. Snow, M. (Hunter Coll., City U. New York) 
Maturing out of narcotic addiction in New York City. 
International Journal of the Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(6), 
921-938.—Reports evidence of maturing out of addic- 
tion for 23% of 3,655 addicts first reported to the New 
York City Narcotics Register in 1964 and followed 
through 1968. Those who had matured out (inactive 
group) were older than those who had not (active group). 
Ethnicity and sex also significantly differentiated be- 
tween groups. 

12708. Spears, Robert & Lawlis, G. Frank. (Texas 
Tech U.) Marriage relationships shown by male alcohol- 
ics. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1) 
946.—Administered Lawlis’s Four Relationship Factor 
questionnaire to 20 male alcoholics to identify their 
relationships with their wives. Consistent with clinical 
observation, data revealed a group profile enu 
significantly for the parental-respect factor. None of the 
other factors were significant. I 

12709. Steiner, John M. (California State Coll, 
Sonoma) Power, ideology and political crime. ener 
tional Journal of Criminology & Penology, 1973(Feb), VO 
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IO, 5-14.—Presents a social-psychological view of 
personality as a process in an analysis of politically 
deviant behavior patterns. A given socio-political system 
results in unique social interactions and power relation- 
ships within which exist mutually dependent individuals 
and groups. When the socio-political system is very 
constraining, the individual is only rarely able to deviate 
from social norms and conformistic behavior patterns. 
These individuals then become the link between policy 
makers and those who administer policies of intimida- 
tion and violence. Examples are drawn from Nazism and 
the My Lai massacre. (28 ref)—S. Knapp. 

12710. Sutker, Patricia B. & Moan, Charles E. (Tulane 
U., Medical School) Prediction of socially maladaptive 


behavior within a state prison system. Journal of 


Community Psychology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 74-78.—At- 
tempted to identify those psychological measures predic- 
tive of nonconforming and delinquent behavior within a 
prison setting. A battery of tests (including the MMPI, 
Shipley-Institute of Living Scale for Measuring Intellec- 
tual Impairment, and Raven Progressive Matrices) was 
administered to 104 inmates selected on the basis of high 
and low frequency of disciplinary reports. Discriminant 
function analyses showed that the combination of 
measures employed correctly classified 86% of the initial 
sample and 91% of a follow-up group into the predeter- 
mined categories. Particular personality dimensions and 
their implications are identified and discussed.—Journal 
summary. 

12711. Templer, Donald L; Ruff, Carol F. & Ayers, 
Joyce. (Pleasant Grove Hosp., Anchorage, Ky.) Essential 
alcoholism and family history of alcoholism. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Jun), Vol. 35(2), 
655-657.—33 male alcoholics with a family history of 
alcoholism had a significantly higher mean “essential” 
Score on the Rudie-McGaughran scale (a measure of the 
essential-reactive alcoholism dimension) than alcoholics 
without such a family history. 

12712. Tittle, Charles R. & Rowe, Alan R. (Florida 
Atlantic U.) Certainty of arrest and crime rates: A 
further test of the deterrence hypothesis. Social Forces, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 52(4), 455-462.—Analyzed data about 
the certainty of arrest and crime for cities and counties in 

lorida. Results support a deterrent argument but 
juseest that certainty of punishment must reach a critical 
level before an effect on crime rate can be observed. It is 
itgued that contemporary theories of deviance would 
*nefit from an inclusion of deterrence factors. (22 ref) 

12713. Wax, Douglas & Haddox, Victor. Enuresis, fire 
Setting, and animal cruelty in male adolescent 
delinquents: A triad predictive of violent behavior. 

ournal of Psychiatry & Law, 1974(Spr), Vol. 2(1), 45-71. 
Previous authors consider a triad of behavioral 
Omptoms including enuresis, fire setting, and animal 

Ry to be highly predictive of adult male violence. 
6p Present study reviews the triad hypothesis in light of 
d Noe case materials from 6 aggressive, violent male 
ado Cents in whom the behavioral triad was present. In 
Ce SCH io confirming the predictive usefulness of the 
HE marked personality arrest was found in each S. The 
i E is discussed from a variety of viewpoints, 

uding the application of the triad as a screening 
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device for the prediction of dangerousness.—Journal 
abstract. 

12714. Weissman, Myrna M. (Connecticut Mental 
Health Center, Depression Research Unit, New Haven) 
The epidemiology of suicide attempts, 1960 to 1971. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), Vol. 30(6), 
737-146.—A review of English-language studies done in 
1960-1971 indicates that although the suicide rate has 
been relatively stable in the US and other countries over 
the last decade, there has been a marked increase in 
Suicide attempts. The striking international consistencies 
in the age, sex, and personality of the attempters, as well 
as in the social context and method of attempts, indicate 
that self-destruction in the young is a major public health 
problem for the 1970s requiring new approaches at the 
level of primary prevention. (84 ref) 

12715. Winslow, Robert W. & Winslow, Virginia. 
(California State U., San Diego) Deviant reality: Alterna- 
tive world views. Boston, Mass.: Allyn & Bacon, 1974. x, 
335 p..$4.95.—Presents an introduction to psychological 
and sociological theories of deviance. 13 types of deviant 
behavior (e.g. juvenile delinquency, prostitution, les- 
bianism and homosexuality, forcible rape, murder, and 
organized crime) are examined through transcripts of 
interviews and discussions with individuals involved in 
these areas of deviance. 

12716. Women Endorsing Decriminalization. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Prostitution: A non-victim crime? 
Issues in Criminology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 8(2), 137-162. 
—Considers 3 legal methods of dealing with prostitution. 
Illegalization, the method now applied almost every- 
where in the US, penalizes the prostitute but not her 
customer, while police efforts at enforcement are 
discriminatory and futile. Legalization, which has been 
proposed in certain states, notably California, would 
require prostitutes and brothels to be licensed; it would 
legitimate the exploitation of women and perpetuate the 
power over them held by legislators, vice profiteers, and 
customers. The arguments offered in favor of this system 
are individually discussed and found false. The 3rd 
solution, decriminalization, is considered the only one 
which would end exploitation and discrimination. 
Although it would not end prostitution, the State would 
not be placed in the role of condoning it, acting as the 
pimp, profiting from the sale of sex, or making the 
prostitute solely culpable for prostitution. Existing 
California laws are being challenged on the grounds of 
unconstitutional vagueness, denial of equal protection, 
and violation of fundamental rights to freedom of speech 
and privacy.—I. Davis. 
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12717. Bogacz, J.; Mendilaharsu C. & de 
Mendilaharsu, S. A. (Medical Faculty, Lab. of Neuro- 
physiological Clinic, Montevideo, Uruguay) Electro-ocu- 
lographic abnormalities during pursuit movements in 
developmental dyslexia. Electroencephalography & Clini- 
cal Neurophysiology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 36(6), 651-656. 
—Recorded electro-oculograms on ocular command, 
pursuit movements, and the optokinetic nystagmus 
(OKN) in 40 6-23 yr old Ss with developmental dyslexia 
and in 24 7-15 yr old normals who were good readers. 
Command movements were sudden, fast, nonsteplike in 
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both groups. The OKN was symmetrical in 28 and 
asymmetrical in 10 of the dyslexic Ss. Saccadic pursuit 
movements were constant findings in dyslexias but were 
recorded in only 4 of the 24 good readers. In dyslexic Ss 
these movements produced monophasic sharp potentials 
of variable amplitude with very short rise time. They 
appeared almost exclusively in the horizontal plane, in 
right-to-left pursuit, and seldom in up-down pursuit. The 
majority of cases (17 in 1 eye and 19 in both eyes) 
showed unidirectional saccadic movements in the direc- 
tion of the target and predominant in the abducting eye. 
Less frequently (4 cases in 1 eye and 8 cases in both eyes) 
an association of uni- and bidirectional movements 
(mixed type) was observed. Bidirectional movements 
were either conjugated or limited to 1 eye, while the 
other performed a smooth movement. In developmental 
dyslexia the saccadic movements as a dysfunction of the 
ocular pursuit system could play a role in limiting the 
visual input component necessary to a written code. 
(French summary) (26 ref)—Journal summary. 

12718. Burns, Edward; Peterson, Daniel & Bauer, 
Linda. (Ohio U.) The concurrent validity of the Peabody 
Individual Achievement Test. Training School Bulletin, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 70(4), 221-223.—Administered the Wide 
Range Achievement Test (WRAT) and the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test to 70 educable mentally 
retarded 13-16 yr olds to assess the validity of the 
Peabody Individual Achievement Test (PIAT). Results 
reveal satisfactory correlations between the PIAT and 
WRAT subtests and total test scores. 

12719. Cochran, Malcolm L. & Pedrini, Duilio T. 

(Glenwood State Hosp.-School, Diagnostic & Evaluation 
Clinic, Ia.) The WRAT: Grade level differences for 
various revisions. Training School Bulletin, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 70(4), 224-229.—Matched the Reading, Spelling, 
and Arithmetic subtests from each of 3 forms of the 
Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT) and compared 
the grade level scores for a sample of 72 male adolescent 
and adult retardates. An analysis of variance was 
performed which showed that the matched WRAT 
subtests did not differ significantly, though significant 
differences were found between the overall WRAT 
forms (p < .001). 1965 WRAT Level II grade level 
Scores correlated higher with mental ages from the 
Stanford-Binet, Form LAM (SB L-M) than with the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. The 1946 WRAT 
Showed better agreement with the SB L-M mental age 
than did the 1965 WRAT grade level scores. Probable 
reasons for the test differences are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

12720. Culley, William J. (Muscatatuck State Hosp., 

Mental Retardation Research Lab., Butlerville, Ind.) Age 
and body size of mentally retarded girls at menarche. 
Developmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 16(2), 209-213.—Studied retarded girls (3 mildly, 6 
moderately, 19 severely and 40 profoundly retarded), 
who were found to reach menarche at ages older than 
girls of normal intelligence, irrespective of the cause of 
retardation. Since the patients were below normal height 
and weight at menarche, it is proposed that a critical 
body weight of about 47 kg triggers the onset of 
menarche. (French, German, & Spanish summaries) P 
W. Pruyser. 
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12721. Feild, Claire T. & Feild, Hubert S. (Auburn U.) 
Performance of subjects with reading disabilities on a 
series of perceptual closure tasks. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 812-814.—Designed a 
series of perceptual closure tasks to test 2 hypotheses: (a) 
Ss with reading disabilities will give fewer correct 
responses to the closure tasks and (b) Ss with reading 
disabilities will take longer to respond to the tasks. Data 
from 40 8th-grade students indicate that Ss with reading 
disabilities gave significantly fewer correct responses but 
took about the same time as Ss without reading 
disabilities —Journal abstract. 

12722. Fischer, Henry L. & Krajicek, Marilyn J. (U. 
Colorado, Medical School, Denver) Sexual development 
of the moderately retarded child: Level of information 
and parental attitudes. Mental Retardation, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 12(3), 28-30.—Conducted structured interviews 
with 16 mentally retarded adolescents (mean 
IQ = 46.8) IQ = 46.8) about their sexual knowledge; 
parents of these children were also interviewed and 
completed a questionnaire about their concerns about 
the sexual development of their children. Overall, the 
children demonstrated a considerable range of aware- 
ness, and at times gave unexpected but accurate 
information. Parents were most concerned about manag- 
ing their child's sexual development, and some were 
concerned that their children would become preoccupied 
with sex. Implications for sex education of the retarded 
individual are discussed, and recommendations for 
decreasing the embarrassment and discomfort associated 
with sexual matters are noted.—L. Gorsey. 

12723. Friedman, Nathan. Is reading disability a 
fusional dysfunction? |. Journal of the American 
Optometric Association, 1974(May), Vol. 45(5), 619-622. 
—Contends that dyslexia as presently offered to explain 
learning disabilities is a questionable phenomenon. Brief 
reviews of both critical and supporting viewpoints on 
dyslexia are presented to reveal the confusion that the 
term creates in the field of education. Reading difficul- 
ties are attributed to the physiological problem of 
fusional-eye movement stress. wl 

12724. Friedman, Nathan. Part II: Is reading disability 
a fusional-eye movement disability? Journal of the 
American Optometric Association, 1974(Jun), Vol. 45(6), 
721—132.—Informally reports data from 2 recent experi- 
ments with junior high school students which indicate 
that fusional-eye movement stresses primarily block 
learning among children with serious reading problems 
and that these stresses should be eliminated among poor 
readers before the full effects of such stresses on reading 
performance can be evaluated. It is also suggested that 
fusional stress and eye movement restriction is the prime 
cause of hyperactivity often associated with reading or 
learning problems. Training to correct these restrictions 
with the author's visual training reading aid is described. 
—L. Gorsey. U. 

12725. Halliday, Gordon W. & Evans, Joseph H. ( 5 
Kansas) Somatosensory enrichment of deaf, blind, 
retarded adolescent through vibration. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 880.—Exami- 
ned the effect of vibration to the hand on Sun 
behavior of a blind, deaf, profoundly retarded adole 
girl. Results show significant differences between obse 
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vation and experimental periods for the duration of 
smiling behavior. 

12726. Harris, Gilbert J. & Fleer, Robert E. (Herbert 
H. Lehman Coll., City U. New York) High speed 
memory scanning in mental retardates: Evidence for a 
central processing deficit. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1974Jun), Vol. 17(3), 452-459. Tested 
groups of 10 male 3rd-grade, high-school, and adult 
normal Ss and 2 diagnostic categories of educable mental 
retardates (cultural familials and encephalopathies) in a 
Sternberg-type memory scanning recognition task. All 5 
groups showed the characteristic linear increase in 
correct reaction time as the number of items in the 
memorized set increased. The slopes of the linear 
functions, however, were steeper for the 2 retardate 
samples than for the normal samples, Suggesting a 
central processing deficit which could not be attributed 
to a lag in development.—Journal abstract. 

12727. Johnson, D. Lamont & Shinedling, Martin M. 
Comparison of Columbia Mental Maturity Scale, 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, and Slosson 
Intelligence Test with mentally retarded children. 
Psychological Reports, 1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 367-370. 
—Administered the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale 
(CMMS), Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT), and 
the Slosson Intelligence Test (SIT) to 96 6-18 yr old 
mentally retarded Ss (IQ range, 30-75). High intercorre- 
lations between the PPVT and the SIT were found (.78 
and .86). Partial correlation coefficients with the effects 
of CA removed were as follows: CMMS and PPVT .77, 
CMMS and SIT .82, and PPVT and SIT .90. Although 
MAs from the CMMS and SIT. correlated well, the 
Correlation between IQs from the 2 tests was only 
moderately high. It is concluded that the PPVT and the 
SIT yield very consistent MAs for mentally retarded Ss 
of school age and, although somewhat lower than for 
MAs, the correlations between IQs on the PPVT and SIT 
are also high.—Z. Gorsey. 

12728. Judge, C. G.; Garson, O. M.; Pitt, D. B. & 
Sutherland, G. R. (Children's Cottages, Kew, Victoria, 
Australia) A girl with Wolf-Hirschorn syndrome and 
mosaicism 46,XX/46,XX,4p-. Journal of Mental Deficien- 
9 Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 18(1), 79-85.—Chromoso- 
mal analysis of an Il-yr-old mentally retarded girl 
showed 46,XX/46,XX,4p karyotype. Subsequent clinical 
‘xamination demonstrated that she had features of Wolf- 

Irschorn Syndrome. 

tive s 29. Lewis, Frederick C. (East Carolina U.) Distinc- 
a Se Confusions in production and discrimination 
Vol ee Consonants. Language & Speech, 1974(Jan), 
defect (1), 60-67.—Selected 25 Ist and 2nd graders with 
leg Wve articulation and matched them for age and IQ 
Ge a With 25 norma] speakers. Ss identified pictures 
NE DEA 18 consonants. The consonant confusions 
SE analyzed in terms of 6 selected distinctive features. 
Separat listened to syllable pairs containing consonants 
Ss SE by 1 and 2 of the 6 features. Results reveal that 
difficult articulation’ disorders had significantly greater 

Y discriminating between consonants separated 
ene 2 features'than did the normal speakers. The 
Tati also had significantly greater difficulty discrimi- 
than SU between sounds separated by 1 feature 

EN did between consonants separated by 2 
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features. A tendency for the same feature to be confused 
in both the discrimination and the production of 
consonants was not noted. There was no carry-over of 
distinctive feature confusion from consonants removed 
by a particular feature to consonants removed by that 
feature plus 1 other feature in auditory discrimination. 
(15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12730. Marcus, Steven E. (Pathway School, Audubon, 
Pa.) A syndrome of visual constrictions in the learning 
disabled child. Journal of the American Optometric 
Association, 1974(Jun), Vol. 45(6), 746-749.—Based on 
the clinical evaluation of the visual performance of 60 
6-16 yr old children with learning disabilities, a 
syndrome of visual inefficiencies is described. The 
deficiencies reduce information processing and conse- 
quently decrease academic performance. Only 4 Ss 
scored above 70% on a test of binocular efficiency, a 
finding which is indicative of visual constrictions. Other 
test scores provide additional evidence for constricted 
visual postures in these Ss.—Journal abstract. 

12731. Massari, David J. & Mansfield, Richard S. 
(Temple U.) Field dependence and outer-directedness 
in the problem solving of retardates and normal 
children. Child Development, 1973(Jun), Vol. 44(2), 
346-350.—Studied outer-directedness (as measured by 
reliance on an external cue ina problem-solving task) in 
relation to field dependence (measured by the Embedded 
Figures Test) and mental age (measured by the Slosson 
Intelligence Test). In Exp I, institutionalized retardates 
(mean chronological ages = 22-23 yrs) from high and 
low MA groups (mean MAs = 8.7 and 64 yrs, 
respectively), field dependents (FD) but not field 
independents (FI), were differentially affected by the 
presence or absence of an external cue. FD Ss were more 
outer-directed than FI Ss, but low-MA Ss were not more 
outer-directed than high-MA Ss. In Exp II, the relation- 
ship between outer-directedness and field dependence 
was replicated in a nonretarded, noninstitutionalized 
group of 48 black Ist graders. It is suggested that FD Ss 
have more difficulty than FI Ss in giving up reliance on a 
formerly relevant cue.—Journal abstract. 

12732. Meenaghan, Thomas M. (Marywood Coll., 
Graduate School of Social Work) A case for role 
changes for parents of the mentally retarded. Mental 
Retardation, 1974(Jun), Vol. 12(3), 48-49.—Suggests that 
because of several current societal phenomena (e.g., the 
nature of the contemporary community, the bureaucratic 
quality of service agencies, and the changing distribution 
of power) compensatory steps must be taken to insure 
appropriate responses to the needs of the retarded. 
Greater activity by parents is urged, and actual parent- 
role functions are discussed. 

12733. Montague, James C. & Cage, Bob N. (U. 
Arkansas, Little Rock) Self-concept of institutional and 
non-institutional educable mentally retarded children. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 
977-978.—Compared 20 public school special education 
and 20 institutionalized educable mentally retarded 
8.0-13.6-yr-old children on an experimental I Feel-Me 
Feel self-perception scale. No significant differences in 
self-concept were found between the institutional and 
noninstitutional groups or between sexes. All Ss had 


generally good self-concepts. 


icen 
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12734. Nelson, Hazel E. & Warrington, Elizabeth K. 

(National Hosp. London, England) Developmental 
spelling retardation and its relation to other cognitive 
abilities. British Journal of Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 
65(2), 265-274.—Administered the Wechsler. Intelligence 
Scale for Children and reading and spelling tests to 121 
8-14 yr olds whose reading and/or spelling abilities were 
below grade level. Results show that Ss whose spelling 
retardation was associated with reading retardation 
differed from Ss with retardation in spelling alone in the 
ways in which they tended to misspell words, suggesting 
that there are different reasons for these misspellings. 
Results imply that underlying at least some cases of 
spelling plus reading retardation is a more generalized 
language deficiency, but the mechanism(s) underlying 
the spelling-only retardation remains unclear—Journal 
abstract. 

12735. Obinata, Shigetoshi. [The effect of coding on 
memory in mental retardates.] (Japn) Japanese Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 20(2), 
101-108.—Paired 40 mentally retarded middle-school Ss 
(IQ 50-70) for chronological age, mental age, and IQ, 
and assigned them to Like Modality (LM) and Cross 
Modality (CM) groups. Using lists of 13 stimulus words 
and 26 conceptually corresponding words for recogni- 
tion, the coding effect of 2 LMs (visual and auditory) 
and CM on recognition were compared. CM was 
Significantly more effective than LM (p < DI: visual 
stimulus was more effective than auditory stimulus 
within CM (p < .05); and visual stimulus under the 
conditions of either modality was more effective than 
auditory stimulus (p < .01). It is concluded that the 
effect of coding on recognition depends on verbal 
identification of stimulus and intrusion between stimuli 
in the process of encoding. (English summary) (18 ref) 
—S. Choe. 

12736. Rarick, G. L. & Seefeldt, V. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Observations from longitudinal data on 
growth in stature and sitting height of children with 
Down's syndrome. Journal of Mental Deficiency Resear- 
ch, 1974(Mar), Vol. 18(1), 63-78.—Measured annual 
growth for a 12-yr period in children with Down’s 
syndrome and for normal children between the ages of 7 
and 18 yrs. Although Down’s Ss were markedly inferior 
in both stature and sitting height, their growth during the 

circumpubertal years, age of maximum growth, and 
predictability of growth after age 10 did not differ 
appreciably from that of normals. (15 ref) 

12737. Sapir, Selma G. & Wilson, Bernice. (Bank 
Street Coll. of Education, New York, N.Y.) Use of 
verbal mediation in training auditory temporal organiza- 
tion. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 
1), 837-838.—Administered the Birch-Belmont Audito- 
ry-Visual Integration Test to 18 developmentally defi- 
cient and potentially learning disabled children, Training 
only in the auditory modality with verbal mediation 
provided substantial gains on the test. Ss were able to 
transfer from the auditory to the visual modality once 
they conceptualized the temporal organization symboli- 
cally.—Journal abstract. 

12738. Schwartz, Barry J.; Allen, Robert M. & 
Cortazzo, Arnold D. (Danbury Regional Center, Conn.) 
Factors in the Adaptive Behavior Check List revisited 
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and revised. Training School Bulletin, 1974(Feb), Vol, 
70(4), 248-254.— After extensive analysis of more than 
3,000 ratings of institutionalized retardates, a revision of 
the Adaptive Behavior Check List (ABCL) was under- 
taken. The revision was based on 3 Separate areas of 
study: (a) loadings on the Ist Principal component 
(derived from factor analysis) to determine whether or 
not an item was to be included in the revision, (b) 
loadings on rotated factors to determine placement of an 
item in 1 of 3 functional areas, and (c) investigation of 
the distribution of ratings on each item to determine 
which items were being omitted and to reword them so 
that they would be more inclusive and omitted less 
frequently. These 3 steps resulted in a 60-item revision of 
the ABCL.—Journal abstract. 

12739. Smeets, Paul M. (Parsons State Hospital, 
Research Center, Kan.) The influence of MA and CA on 
the attribution of life and life traits to animate and 
inanimate objects. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 124(1), 17-27.—Used a 70-item ques- 
tionnaire to determine the influence of MA and CA on 
the attribution of life and life traits to animate and 
inanimate objects. Ss were 40 normal and 20 retarded 
children. Results indicate that (a) the attribution of life 
and life traits was not determined by CA or MA alone; 
(b) life and life traits attributed by young normal and 
retarded Ss were highly dependent on perceptual object 
characteristics; while (c) those of older normals were 
mostly based on the biological nature of the object 
and/or the implicit logical consequences. (18 ref) 
—Author abstract. 

12740. Sroufe, L. Alan; Sonies, Barbara C.; West, 
Winifred D. & Wright, Francis S. (U. Minnesota, Inst. of 
Child Development) Anticipatory heart rate decelera- 
tion and reaction time in children with and without 
referral for learning disability. Child Development, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 44(2), 267-273.—In a fixed foreperiod 
Teaction-time task 21 7-10-yr-old boys referred for 
"special learning disability" showed significantly greater 
variability of reaction time and significantly less heart 
rate deceleration prior to the reaction stimulus than 17 
age-matched control children. Subsequently, in a double 
blind experiment to assess the effects of stimulant 
medication, clinic children given methylphenidate show- 
ed significantly greater change on the cardiac decelera- 
tion measure than the children given placebo. The drug 
also shortened median reaction time significantly more 
than did placebo, even though clinic and control Ss were 
not initially different on this measure. Finally, only E 
control and the clinic Ss given the stimulant drug showe 
a significant correlation between heart rate E 
and response latency. Results support anticipatory hee 
Tate deceleration and response latency as indices D 
maintenance of set, an aspect of attention. (27 re 
—Journal abstract. L 

12741. Stanley, Gordon & Hall, Rodney. (U. Me 
bourne, Victoria, Australia) Short-term visual Informes 
tion processing in dyslexics. Child Developmen i 
1973(Dec), Vol. 44(4), 841-844.—Compared 2 mesi 
of visual information processing for 33 dyslexic an ES 
control 8-12 yr olds. With the Ist measure 2 parts a 2 
stimulus were exposed sequentially for 20 msec eac! cR 
increasing interstimulus intervals (ISIs). Both separa 
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and identification thresholds were longer for dyslexics 
than normals. With the 2nd measure letters presented for 
20 msec were masked by dots, the ISI between the letter 
and masker being incremented over trials. Dyslexics 
required longer ISIs than controls for correct identifica- 
tion of the letter. This difference was greater when the 
letters could be visually confused. Both experiments 
provide evidence that significant differences exist be- 
tween dyslexics and normals at early stages of visual 
information processing.—Journal abstract. 

12742. Stawar, Terry L. & Lamp, Robert E. (Region I 
Mental Health Center, Clarksdale, Miss.) IES Test 
performance by learning disabled boys. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 695-699. 
—Administered the Id-Ego-Superego Test (IES) to 40 
learning disabled 7-9 yr old boys and 20 normal controls 
to test the hypothesis that learning disabled children 
manifest higher levels of impulsivity and lower levels of 
ego functioning than normal Ss. Of the 8 comparisons 
made in regard to ego and impulse score means, all were 
in the predicted direction, with 4 Statistically significant 
(p< .05) No differences in superego functioning were 
predicted or found. Implications of the findings for 
remedial programs are discussed. (19 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

12743, Stayton, Samuel & Fuller, Renée. (Oak Hill 
Youth Center, Laurel, Md.) Reading level of retardates 
telated to visual and auditory memory, and to paired- 
associate learning. Training School Bulletin, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 70(4), 202-207.—Found that the ability to remem- 
ber unstructured visual and auditory material as well as 
the ability to combine these 2 tasks was correlated to 
reading level. The correlations of the 3 tasks (Benton 
Visual Retention Test, WAIS Digit Span, and a paired 
associate test) with Wide Range Achievement Test 
reading scores were significant even after MA and CA 
were partialled out. Results from 192 ratardates indicate 
the importance of the ability to remember nonsense 
material in the early stages of reading. A student who 
Scores low on the above tests will presumably have 


an audito; i 7 
reading. Si promo) or visual (look-say) approach to 
(nonsense) syllables for a 30-min period. Number correct 


ing the traini i TV 
omini ining sessi d he dependent 
Measure. Reg g on served as t| pe 


children learn 

Stre n E a 

ER Eer approach was superior, irrespective of 
12745 Uechi 


enr 
(apngenee: Reexamination of the measures of SCWT.] 
IN of Educational Psychology, 
the pea} Vol. 20(2), 92-100.—Studied the reliability of 
Ee Stroop Color-Word Test (SCWT), and the 
the Sn between cognitive interference (as measured 

Modified SCWT) and intelligence (as measured by 
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2 intelligence tests) of 38 normal and 48 mentally 
retarded children. Test-retest (1 yr interval) reliability 
coefficients ranged from .60 to .89. Cognitive interferen- 
ce was negatively correlated with intelligence for both 
normal and mentally retarded Ss. (p < Ol;p < .05), 
(English summary)—S. Choe, 

12746. West, Jacqueline J. & Weber, Jack L. 
(Northeastern U.) A linguistic analysis of the morphem- 
ic and syntactic structures of a hard-of-hearing child. 
Language & Speech, 1974(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 68-79.—Pre- 
sents a detailed study of the expressive language of a 
hearing-impaired 4-yr-old girl using concepts of descrip- 
tive and generative linguistics as the means of analysis. 
Morpheme boundaries, word boundaries, and syntactic 
functions were not assumed a priori but were derived 
from the S's systematic verbal behavior. Results show a 
large number of single-morpheme words identical in 
structure to adult English, but several adult words had 
not yet attained whole word status and instead were used 
as bound morphemes. Other words, which in Standard 
English illustrate morphemic combinations, actually 
were not beyond the monomorphemic structure level. 
Syntactically, 6 word-classes were derived using the 
syntactic slot technique, and 7 main rules combined 
these words in 2- and 3-word syntactic structures. By 
applying grammatical terms to the above syntactic 
combinations, 5 types of syntactic relations emerged. 
New and valuable approaches to language therapy for 
hard-of-hearing children are offered. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

12747. Wiig, Elisabeth H. & Harris, Shirley P. (Boston 
U.) Perception and interpretation of nonverbally ex- 
pressed emotions by adolescents with learning disabili- 
ties. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Feb), Vol. 38(1), 
239-245.—Compared the perception and interpretation 
by Ss 17 d disabled and 17 achieving 14-18 yr olds 
of a young female's video taped nonverbal expressions of 
anger, embarrassment, fear, frustration, joy, and love. 
Learning disabled Ss misinterpreted the emotions signifi- 
cantly more frequently than achieving controls. Substitu- 
tion patterns also differed in quality. The number of 
correct interpretations of emotions correlated significant- 
ly and positively with scaled scores on the Block Design 
and Object Assembly subtests of the WISC or WAIS and 
converted scores on the Design subtest of the Detroit 
Tests of Learning Aptitude. It is concluded that Ss with 
learning disabilities exhibited quantitative and qualita- 
tive reductions in the recognition of affective cues which 
related to visual-motor organization ability. (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


Speech Disorders 


12748. Menolascino, Frank J. (U. Nebraska, Medical 
Center) Developmental attainments in Down's syn- 
drome. Mental Retardation, 1974(Jun), Vol. 12(3), 13-17. 
—Investigated the hypothesis that individuals with 
Down's syndrome have much higher prognostic develop- 
mental expectations than have been generally reported. 
A developmental checklist which measured attainment 
in 5 areas (ambulation, feeding, dressing, toilet training, 
and grooming) was used to rate 72 institutionalized 
25-45 yr old persons with Down's syndrome. Results 
indicate that individuals with Down's syndrome have a 
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wider range of developmental attainments that have 
been previously recognized, in spite of the extremely low 
expectations of this institution’s staff. Alternatives to 
institutionalization and implications for treatment are 
discussed. (29 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

12749. Leavitt, Ruby R. The Puerto Ricans: Culture 
change and language deviance. Tucson, Ariz.: U. 
Arizona Press, 1974. ix, 268 p.—Investigated whether 
sociocultural factors contributed to the etiology of 
stuttering among Puerto Rican rural migrants living in 2 
different cultural milieus (New York City and San Juan). 
Data suggest that the prevalence of stuttering or the lack 
of stuttering depends partially on the dominant values of 
a culture, including its attitude toward language. (16 p 
ref) 

12750. Slorach, Neil & Noehr, Bonnie. (U. Queen- 
sland, St. Lucia, Australia) Dichotic listening in stutter- 
ing and dyslalic children. Cortex, 1973(Sep), Vol. 9(3), 
295-300.—In a dichotic listening experiment, 3 groups of 
right-handed Ss—stutterers, dyslalics, and normal chil- 
dren—were found to have right-ear preference for the 

reporting of verbal material. The stutterers showed no 
significant differences from the other 2 groups, indica- 
ting that cerebral dominance is not a significant factor in 
the etiology of the disorder in right-handed Ss. The 
dyslalic Ss were not able to maintain the right-ear 

reference under ordered recall. This finding has 

implications for the understanding of the etiology of 
functional articulatory disorders.—R. Gunter. 


Physical & Toxic Disorders 


12751. Baird, Henry W. (St. Christopher's Hosp. for 
Children, Handicapped Children’S Unit, Philadelphia, 
Pa.) “West syndrome.” Developmental Medicine & Child 
Neurology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 16(2), 225-227.—States that 
patients with infantile myoclonic seizures, as a group, 
have a poor prognosis. A few observations are presented 
from the literature on this syndrome, without conclu- 
sions, 

12752. Bender, B. G. & Ruddock, K. H. (Imperial 
Coll., Applied Optics Section, U. London, England) The 
characteristics of a visual defect associated with 
abnormal responses to both colour and luminance. 
Vision Research, 1974(Jun), Vol. 14(6), 383-393.— Descri- 
bes the visual response characteristics of a single male S 
who, although members of his maternal family were 
red-green defective, did not have responses consistent 

with those of recognized classes of color-vision defect. A 
functional model is proposed for interpretation of the 
data in which deuteranomalous color vision is combined 

with malfunction of some of the central visual mechan- 
isms. (French, German, & Russian summaries) (37 ref) 
12753. Bergman, Abraham B., et al. Sudden 
unexpected death in infants: Papers by Abraham B. 
Bergman, John W. Melton, Robert E. Baker, et al. New 
York, N.Y.: MSS Information, 1974. 217 p. $15.—Pre- 
sents general and epidemiological studies on sudden and 
unexpected deaths in infants. Papers are also presented 
on the physiology and pathology involved in sudden 
infant death, and the psychological reactions of parents. 
12754. Birnbaum, Martin H. (State U. New York, 
State Coll. of Optometry) Gross motor and postural 
characteristics of strabismic patients. Journal of the 
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American Optometric Association, 1974(Jun), Vol. 45(6), 
686-696.—Administered tests of gross motor coordina- 
tion, bilateral integration, and postural characteristics to 
58 child and adult strabismic patients as part of their 
strabismus evaluation. 27 Ss demonstrated gross motor 
coordination poorer than that expected for their age. 
Poor gross motor coordination was found more frequent- 
ly in exotropes than in esotropes. Unilateral strabismics 
were more likely to show poor gross motor coordination 
than alternators, especially among younger strabismics. 
Amblyopia was present more often than anomalous 
correspondence in strabismics with poor gross motor 
coodination; anomalous correspondence was more 
prevalent when gross motor coordination was good. 
Relationships to hand, foot, and eye preferences, 
distribution of body weight, and sensitivity to prism- 
induced movements are also discussed. (20 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

12755. Block, Walter M. (Joint County School 
System, Child Evaluation Clinic, Cedar Rapids, Ia.) 
Cerebral dysfunctions: Clarification, delineation, classi- 
fication. Behavioral Neuropsychiatry, 1973-1974(Oct), 
Vol. 5(7-12), 13-17.—Deplores the “jungle of terminolo- 
Ey" which surrounds the concept of cerebral dysfunc- 
tion. On the basis of a multidisciplinary study of 365 
children, it is proposed to separate these disorders into 5 
distinct groups: (a) organic brain damage (encephalopa- 
thy) (b) hyperkinetic brain syndrome; (c) specific 
learning disabilities (e.g., dyslexia); (d) maturational lag; 
and (e) vague cerebral dysfunction. The welfare of 
parents should be considered; no child should be 
stigmatized as “brain damaged” unless there is unequivo- 
cal objective evidence that his brain is anatomically 
damaged. Although use of the term “minimal brain 
damaged” should be abolished, some form of diagnostic 
labeling is required for appropriate therapy and for 
adequate communication between professionals of dif- 
ferent disciplines.—Journal abstract. 

12756. Bower, A. C. (Rideau Regional Hosp. School, 
Smiths Falls, Ontario, Canada) Autonomic correlates of 
anticipation and feedback in retarded adolescents. 
Journal of Mental Deficiency Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
18(1), 31-39.—Studied heart rate and galvanic skin 
response changes associated with confirmation or viola- 
tion of expectancies in a probability learning task. 2 
groups of 18 15-16 yr old retardates guessed which of 2 
events, a soft or loud tone, would follow a cue light. For 
X. of each group the probability of loud and soft was 90 
to 10 while for the other / it was 70 to 30. During the 
anticipation period when Ss awaited the outcome of their 
predictions, heart rate acceleration was observed, while 
during the feedback period deceleration was noted. More 
deceleration occurred on violation trials than on confir- 
mation ones. Deceleration was viewed as attention to 
external events, while heart rate acceleration ic 
interpreted as reflection or attention to internal sies 
No evidence to support the attentional deficit hypothe: 
was obtained.—Journal summary. setrit 

12757. Brenton, D. P., et al. (Peterborough pimi 
Hosp., England) Argininosuccinicaciduria: Clinical, 5 
tabolic and dietary study. Journal of Mental De E 
Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 18(1), pls Smain ia 
siblings, a boy and a girl, with argininosuccinic aciduri- 
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There were significant correlations between argininosuc- 
cinic acid and citrulline concentrations and between 
citrulline and plasma ammonia concentrations. Renal 
clearance of argininosuccinic acid was high and the 
concentration in cerebrospinal fluid exceeded that of 
lasma, confirming previous observations. 

12758. Brodersen, Poul & Jorgensen, Erik O. 
(Bispebjerg Hosp. Copenhagen, Denmark) Cerebral 
blood flow and oxygen uptake, and cerebrospinal fluid 
biochemistry in severe coma. Journal of Neurology, 
Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 1974(Apr), Vol. 37(4), 
384-391.—Studied 38 patients in coma due to head 
trauma, cerebrovascular accidents, hypoxia, hypogly- 
cemia, or barbiturate intoxication, and 15 cases of brain 
death. Cerebral metabolic rate of oxygen (CMRO,) was 
obtained from the arteriovenous oxygen difference, and 
cerebral blood flow (CBF) measured by intra-arterial 
"Xenon method. If hypothermia and central nervous 
system depressants were excluded, CMRO, below 1 of 
normal was incompatible with regaining of conscious- 
ness, but this was seen in only 3 comatose patients. 
Irrespective of the clinical outcome (death, vegetative 
survival, or recovery), CMRO, measurements were of no 
practical value to predict the prognosis in coma, even 
when the effects of temperature and sedatives were 
considered. In brain death the CBF studies gave indirect 
evidence of cerebral circulatory arrest. The cerebrospinal 
fluid (CSF) was obtained for analysis of lactate, 
pyruvate, and bicarbonate in 29 cases. Increased CSF 
lactate levels were found in all groups except barbiturate 
intoxication. The finding of a negative correlation 
between CSF bicarbonate and log CBF suggests that the 
CSFpH determines the wide range of CBF in coma. (37 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

12759. Bundey, Sarah & Smyth, H. G. (Medical 
Research Council, Clinical Genetics Unit, Inst. of Child 
Health, London, England) Three sisters with the Smith- 
Lemli-Opitz syndrome. Journal of Mental Deficiency 
Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 18(1), 51-61.—Describes the 
Cases of 3 sisters, born to normal parents, who had the 
Smith-Lemli-Opitz syndrome with epilepsy and EEG 
abnormalities. Their karyotypes were normal. The family 
Provides further support for autosomal recessive inheri- 
tance of this syndrome. 

12760. Carey, Peter & Blake, Joanna. (City U. New 
Ano Visual short-term memory in the hearing and the 
Zi Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
* X 1-14.—Tested 9 deaf and 9 normal 15-27 yr olds 
fig their ability to report letters, shapes, and nonsense 

gures from a tachistoscopic presentation. Deaf Ss 

performed worse than hearing Ss on recall of figural 
normation, thereby supporting a linguistic coding 
Ypothesis. However, there was no difference between 
Were DUpS on position information, and letter confusions 
GE Primarily visual in both groups. Findings suggest 
DS attention should be given to visual short-term 
em Ty 1n theoretical models of memory. Formation of 

deti Was apparently not affected by a linguistic 
Nai" "Ince effects of stimulus duration and type of 
Eus (continuous: vs interrupted) were similar in both 
Which sy and deaf Ss. Significant positive correlations 
B ES found between deaf Ss' school reading scores 
tachistoscopic scores were not interpreted as 
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support for a linguistic coding hypothesis, but rather as 
support for the notion that the memory skills tesied in 
the experiment may underlie reading ability. (French 
summary) (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12761. Charrow, V. R. & Fletcher, J. D. (Stanford U.) 
English as the second language of deaf children. 
Developmental Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 10(4), 463-470. 
—Administered the Test of English as a Foreign 
Language (TOEFL) to 13 deaf adolescents with deaf 
parents and to 13 deaf adolescents with hearing parents. 
Scores achieved by all Ss on the Paragraph Meaning and 
Language subtests of the Stanford Achievement Test 
were also available. Ss with deaf parents scored signifi- 
cantly higher than Ss with hearing parents on all but 1 
measure. Performance by hearing, foreign students on 
the TOEFL was more highly correlated with the 
performance by Ss with deaf parents than with the 
performance by Ss with hearing parents. Results indicate 
that English may be a 2nd language for deaf children 
and that early experience with sign language may 
facilitate later learning of English. (27 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

12762. Christoff, Nicholas. (Mount Sinai School of 
Medicine, Div. of Neuropathology, City U. New York) A 
clinicopathologic study of vertical eye movements. 
Archives of Neurology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 31(1), 1-8.—Stu- 
died 27 patients with paralysis of vertical gaze and 34 
patients with lesions in similar locations but without 
vertical gaze pene Upward gaze paralysis occurred 
with bilateral lesions in the pretectum, posterior commis- 
sure, or dorsal midbrain tegmentum. Bilateral lesions of 
the tegmentum of the rostral and midpons also caused 
paralysis of upward gaze, and in some cases paralysis of 
downward gaze. 

12763. Churchill, John A.; Masland, Richard L.; 
Naylor, Alfred A. & Ashworth, Margaret R. (Wayne State 
U., Medical School) The etiology of cerebral palsy in 
pre-term infants. Developmental Medicine & Child 
Neurology, 1974 Apr), Vol. 16(2), 143-149.—Of 856 
babies with birth weight of 2 kg or less, 44 had spastic 
diplegia at 1 yr of age. Of the total group, 199 who had 
had gestations of at least 36 wks were spastic. This 
suggests that short Lesen rather than low birth weight 
determines the palsy. A low hematocrit count was 
present in the spastic diplegia patients, suggesting 
intracranial hemorrhage. (French, German, & Spanish 
summaries) 

12764. Couch, James R. & Weiss, Stuart A. (U. 
Kansas, Medical Center, Section of Neurology, Kansas 
City) Gliomatosis cerebri: Report of four cases and 
review of the literature. Neurology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
24(6), 504-511.—Reports 4 cases of gliomatosis cerebri 
which demonstrate the variability of the clinical course. 
A review of these and 32 cases from the literature 
revealed that the most striking finding was change in 
personality and mental status. Laboratory and radiogra- 
phic tests often showed only minor and nonspecific 
changes. (18 ref) 

12765. Edelson, Richard N. & Levy, David E. (New 
York Hosp.—Cornell U. Medical Center, New York) 
Transient benign unilateral pupillary dilation in young 
adults. Archives of Neurology, 1974(Jul, Vol. 31(1), 
12-14.— Reports 4 cases of transient unilateral pupillary 
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dilation in 18-26 yr olds who otherwise had normal 
clinical neurological examination results and normal 
cerebral arteriograms. The cause of this benign syn- 
drome is unknown, but some cases may be variants of 
ophthalmoplegic migraine. (27 ref) 
12766. Emery, Alfred C.; Whitcomb, Walter H. & 
Frohlich, Edward D. (U. Oklahoma, Health Sciences 
Center, Oklahoma City) "Stress" polycythemia and 
hypertension. JAMA: Journal of the American Medical 
Association, 1974(Jul), Vol. 229(2), 159-162.—13 of 478 
patients whose blood volumes were measured within a 2- 
yr period demonstrated stress polycythemia; each of 
these patients had sustained systolic or diastolic hyper- 
tension of varying severity. In 5 patients, antihyperten- 
sive (sympatholytic) therapy was associated with remis- 
sion of the stress polycythemia. Half of the patients 
studied in the present series and 47% of those previously 
reported had severe cardiovascular disease; 7176 of the 
latter patients also had arterial hypertension. Findings 
strongly suggest that stress polycythemia should not be 
considered a "benign" condition meriting therapy with 
phlebotomy or tranquilizing drugs. Patients with arterial 
pressure elevation should be treated vigorously with 
close observation for control of hypertension and 
remission of the polycythemia. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 
12767. Erber, Norman P. (Central Inst. for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, Mo.) Pure-tone thresholds and word-recogni- 
tion abilities of hearing-impaired children. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Research, 1974(Jun) Vol. 17(2), 
194-202.—Monaurally administered (through ho- 
nes) a list of 25 spondaic words to 72 8-16 yr old 
hearing-impaired children to evaluate their comprehen- 
sion of "easy" speech material. Ss’ average pure-tone 
thresholds (500-1000-2000 Hz) ranged in level from 52 
to 127 db. Most spondee-recognition scores either were 
high (70-100% correct) or low (0-30% correct). The 
degree of overlap in thresholds between high-scoring and 
low-scoring groups differed as a function of the method 
used to describe the audiogram. The pure-tone average 
of 500-1000-2000 Hz was a good, but not perfect, 
predictor of spondee-recognition ability. In general, Ss 
with average pure-tone thresholds better than about 85 
db hearing threshold level (HTL) scored high, and those 
with thresholds poorer than about 100 db scored low. 
Spondee-recognition scores, however, could not be 
predicted with accuracy for Ss whose audiograms fell 
between 85 and 100 db HTL. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
12768. Filskov, Susan B. & Goldstein, Steven G. (U. 
Vermont) Diagnostic validity of the Halstead-Reitan 
Neuropsychological Battery. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 42(3) 382-388. 
—Conducted a validity study of the Halstead-Reitan 
Neuropsychological Battery which compared it with the 
more popular physical diagnostic techniques. Ss were 89 
patients about whom empirical findings could be used as 
criteria for physical and neuropsychological measures. 
Results indicate that the neuropsychological procedure, 
considered as a screening device, surpassed all physical 
measures in all neuropathological categories. Use of 
physical measures in a negative sense to exclude possible 
neuropathological statements may provide spuriously 
low hit rates. Validity coefficients for the Battery in 
terms of lateralization and identification of process for 
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different process classifications are presented. (30 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12769. Fishman, Marvin A. & Palkes, Helen S. 
(Washington U., Medical School) The validity of 
psychometric testing in children with congenital malfor- 
mations of the central nervous system. Developmental 
Medicine & Child Neurology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 16(2), 
180-185.—Carried out serial testing from infancy to 5 
yrs or older on 31 patients with congenital malforma- 
tions of the central nervous system. There was a high 
correlation between the Cattell Intelligence Scale at 18 
mo and the Stanford-Binet at 5 yrs. (French & German 
summaries) 

12770. Fitzhardinge, P. M.; Kazemi, M.; Ramsay, M. 
& Stern, L. (Hosp. for Sick Children, Div. of Newborn 
Medicine, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Long-term seque- 
lae of neonatal meningitis. Developmental Medicine & 
Child Neurology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 16(1), 3-10.—Of 37 
cases of neonatal meningitis, 20 survived and 18 of these 
were followed up when they were 1-10 yrs old. 10 were 
healthy, with an average IQ of 90. Several abnormalities 
were found in other cases: speech was delayed or poor 
(no nerve deafness), EEGs were abnormal, and ventricu- 
lar dilatation occurred. (French, German & Spanish 
summaries) 

12771. Freemon, Frank R.; Salinas-Garcia, Ruben F. 
& Ward, James W. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Neurology Service, Nashville, Tenn.) Sleep patterns in a 
patient with a brain stem infarction involving the raphe 
nucleus. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiol- 
ogy, 1974(Jun), Vol. 36(6), 657-660.—Reports case of a 
patient with an infarction in the basis pontis who had a 
decreased sleep time but a normal percentage of rapid 
eye movement sleep. Autopsy revealed a well defined 
infarction destroying the pontine and midbrain portions 
of the raphe nucleus. This patient's polygraphically 
recorded ve patterns are similar to those of experimen- 
tal animals with raphe lesions. (French summary) 
—Journal summary. 

12772. Golden, Gerald S. (Montefiore Hosp. & 
Medical Center, Bronx, N.Y.) Gilles de la Tourette's 
syndrome following methylphenidate administration. 
Developmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 16(1), 76-78. 3 

12773. Gottesman, Milton. (State University Coll. 
New York, Geneseo) Conservation development in blind 
children. Child Development, 1973(Dec), Vol. 44(4) 
824-827.—Compared the performance of 45 congenitally 
blind children to that of 90 sighted children, ⁄ of whom 
were blindfolded, in a study of conservation develop- 
ment based on the work of Piaget and B. Inhelder (1941). 
Conservation tasks of mass, weight, and volume Were 
administered to 3 age groups: 4-5, 6-7, and 8-11 yr olds. 
The order of acquisition was similar for all Ss in each SCH 
group. A significant difference was found on tasks Ge 
mass and weight between blind and sighted groups. S 
additional analysis revealed no significant diferte 
between the Ss in the oldest age groups. Data suggeri 
that developmental stages of blind and sighted Ss s 
similar as measured by performance on tasks 
conservation.—Journal abstract. f 

12774. Greene, Eric. (State U. New York, Coll. 2. 
Optometry) Cyclic esotropia. Journal of the Americal 
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Optometric Association, 1974(Jun), Vol. 45(6), 737-740. 
—pescribes the etiology and characteristics of cyclic 
esotropia or alternate day “squint.” Surgical results are 
presented, as well as a case report of a kindergarten boy 
treated exclusively with visual training procedures 
without surgical intervention. 

12775. Hammond, Josephine. (Queen Mary’s Hosp. 
for Children, Carshalton, England) The late sequelae of 
recurrent vorniting of childhood. Developmental Medi- 
cine & Child Neurology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 16(1), 15-22. 
—Studied 12 patients 17-27 yrs old with a childhood 
history of severe cyclical vomiting. All showed continued 
gastrointestinal symptoms (abdominal pain), proneness 
to migraine, and a high incidence of psychological 
disturbance (depression and anxiety). (German, French 
& Spanish summaries) (41 ref)—P. W. Pruyser. 

12776. Heiskanen, O. & Kaste, M. (University Central 
Hosp. Neurosurgical Clinic, Helsinki, Finland) Late 
prognosis of severe brain injury in children. Develop- 
mental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
16(1), 11-14.—Followed up 36 children 4-10 yrs old who 
had had severe brain injury, with unconsciousness, for 
more than 24 hrs. 8 were unable to attend school, 9 
showed inferior school performance, and 17 were doing 
fairly normal school work. 12 still had a hemiparesis, 10 
of these showing marked intellectual decline. 5 had 
developed late epilepsy. (French, German & Spanish 
summaries) 

12777. Hoffman, Agnes L. (U. Kansas) Psychological 
factors associated with rheumatoid arthritis: Review of 
the literature. Nursing Research, 1974(May), Vol. 23(3), 
218-234.—Presents a review of psychological factors 
relevant to individuals with rheumatoid arthritis, with 
research projects classified according to methodological 
Procedures. These procedures include case and impres- 
Slonistic, actuarial, factor analytic, correlational, and 
natural process studies. Results of investigations are 
compared and their findings are related to a proposed 
grouping of psychological hypotheses. (86 ref)—Journal 
abstract, 

12778. Hopkins, Anthony. (St. Bartholomew’s Hosp., 
Epilepsy Clinic, London, England) Numerical coding for 
types of seizure based on the clinical and electroence- 
Phalographical classification of epileptic seizures. 
Epilepsia, 1974(Jun), Vol. 15(2), 249-254. 

_ 12779. Jacobs, Lawrence; Feldman, Martin; Diamond, 
ev P. & Bender, Morris B. (State U. New York, 

uffalo) Palinacousis: Persistent or recurring auditory 
es Cortex, 1973(Sep), Vol. 9(3), 275-287.—An 
Ke of many of the features of palinacousis suggests 
Se 5 ese auditory perceptual illusions are, in themsel- 
Ze inical manifestations of seizure activity. Additional 
RSEN presented in support of this hypothesis includes 
SS pa correlations of the episodic palinacoustic 
e tences with other spontaneous paroxysmal symp- 
i mand the similarity of these phenomena to sensory 
[ERN g proked by electrically stimulating the temporal 
Palina or conscious man. The relationship between 
different me and analogous perceptual illusions in 
ative P3 modalities suggests that other episodic persever- 
Seizure SC illusions, including palinopsia, may also be 

Phenomena.—R. Gunter. 
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12780. Jones, Bill & Alexander, Richard. (U. Water- 
loo, Ontario, Canada) Cross-modal matching by spastic 
children. Developmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 16(1), 40-46.—Tested the hypothesis 
that failure of intersensory integration is responsible for 
various perceptual and perceptual-motor deficits in 
cerebral palsy patients. In a controlled study, 20 children 
with spastic quadriplegia were tested for within- and 
cross-modal matching of visual and auditory spatiotem- 
poral patterns. The spastic group and the matched 
normal group were equally deficient in all 4 tasks. It is 
felt that cross-modal matching has only limited applica- 
bility in analyzing perceptual deficit in the brain-dama- 
ged; inexperience in independent mobility would ac- 
count for their poor performance. (French & German 
summaries)—P. W. Pruyser. 

12781. Kaye, Philip L. “Pernicious” fatigue: 
Identification, s, and treatment. Behavioral 
Neuropsychiatry, 1973-1974(Oct), Vol. 5(7-12), 24-29. 
—Discusses a recognized common variety of fatigue, the 
fatigue-state (F-S) Its pathogenesis and abnormal 
physiology has been attributed to chronic overactivity of 
the vagal-parasympathetic system. This overactivity 
changes carbohydrate metabolism and insulin produc- 
tion. The syndrome is specific and frequent, and 
treatment with atropine is definitely indicated and 
usually successful. The widespread abnormal manifesta- 
tions could hardly be attributed to peripheral vagal 
effects alone. The syndrome is best conceived as a 
common physiologic stress reaction which takes the form 
of a general inhibition and retreat and is brought about 
by generalized overactivity of the vagal-parasympathetic 
system. The higher cerebral centers are probably 
involved to account for the extensive all-pervadin; 
effects in these patients. This should prove a fertile fiel 
for future investigation of cholinergic transmission 
across the synapses of the brain.—Journal abstract. 

12782. Keegan, David L. (U. Saskatchewan Hosp., 
Saskatoon, Canada) Psychosomatics: Toward an under- 
standing of cardiovascular disorders. Psychosomatics, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 14(6), 321-325.—Discusses recent ad- 
vances in understanding psychosocial links with cardio- 
vascular disorders (e.g, coronary heart disease and 
hypertension). 7 e 

12783. Klensch, H. (U. Bonn, Physiological Inst., W. 
Germany) [The classifying significance of reaction time 
in several brain diseases.] (Germ) Fortschritte der 
Neurologie, Psychiatrie und ihrer Grenzgebiete, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 41(10), 575-581.—Studied the diagnostic value of 
reaction time (RT) measurement in brain diseases in 
tests with 61 patients suffering from brain ischemia, 76 
patients with brain trauma (commotio cerebri) 50 
epileptics, and 125 normal controls. Simple acoustic and 
optic RTs and discrimination RTs were determined, as 
well as the number of correct and incorrect responses 
under standardized conditions. Other variables measured 
were the influence of age on RT and the diagnostic 
validity of the screening procedure in tests with mixed 
collectives of epileptic and ischemia patients. It was 
found that optic and acoustic simple RTs remained 
constant from age 18-20 yrs up to old age, with optic 
RTs about 25% higher than acoustic ones. Discrimina- 
tion RTs become progressively longer after age 25. 
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Minimal RTs occurred at age 25; however, the minimal 
number of incorrect responses occurred between the ages 
of 30-40 yrs. RTs were significantly longer in ischemia 
and brain trauma patients, but not in epileptics. It is 
concluded that the statistical analysis of RT measures of 
individuals and mixed collectives confirms the diagnostic 
value of RT measures. (English summary)—T. Fisher. 
12784. Lewinsohn, Peter M. & Graf, Michael. (U. 
Oregon) A follow-up study of persons referred for 
vocational rehabilitation who have suffered brain injury. 
Journal of Community Psychology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 
57-62.—Followed up 368 Ss with a primary or secondary 
diagnosis of CNS dysfunction and 344 Ss without such 
dysfunction who were referred to a vocational rehabilita- 
tion office for factors related to occupational adjustment. 
Results indicate that the 2 samples did not significantly 
differ on most demographic and outcome variables 
examined. Age and diseases associated with advanced 
age (e.g., cardiovascular diseases) were associated with a 
poor prognosis in both samples, Personal and environ- 
mental problems were almost twice as frequent in the 
CNS dysfunction group which was characterized by a set 
of problems in the cognitive realm. Poor outcome in the 
CNS sample was related to a number of problems: poor 
locomotion, social immaturity, general inadequacy, lack 
of emotional support in the home, poor memory, 
Suspiciousness, poor motivation, short attention span, 
depression, unrealistic goals, crudeness, and the possibil- 
ity of secondary financial gains. Factor analysis revealed 
7 clear-cut factors in the follow-up ratings: Behavioral 
Problems, Cognitive Difficulties, Environmental Prob- 
lems, Motor Control, Age and Poor Vision, Neuroticism, 
and Personal Appearance.—S. Knapp. 

12785. Little, T. M. & Masotti, R. E. (Queen's U., 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada) The palmo-mental reflex in 
normal and mentally retarded subjects. Developmental 
Medicine & Child Neurology, 
59-63.— Compared the palmo-mental reflex (contraction 
of the mentalis and orbicularis oris muscles in response 
lo à scratch to the thenar eminence of the ipsilateral 
hand) in (a) 611 normal children and adults, (b) 102 
severely retarded children, and 
including 48 with Down's Syndrome. The reflex was 


obese women. 
1973(Jan), Vol. 


with 169 refractory or irremediably 
obese women. Successful reducers had notably less 
leviant MMPI profiles (in 9 of 10 clinical scales and 4 of 
) additional research scales) The need for additional 
esearch to determine whether the Breater or lesser 
sychological disturbance is antecedent or consequent to 
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the refractory or remediated obesity is noted.—Journal 
summary. 

12787. McDaniel, J. W. [Research concerning the 
development of physically handicapped children: 
Comparisons between identical and fraternal twins.] 
(Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1973-1974, Vol. 27(5-9), 
438-442.—Reviews research on physically handicapped 
children using the method of co-twin control to study the 
psychological effects of cerebral lesions, rheumatoid 
arthritis, and deafness. One of the twin pair is handicap- 
ped; the other serves as control. Data indicate that some 
deviations in mental, perceptual, and cognitive develop- 
ment are found in the case of injuries to the central 
nervous system or sensory systems. F; indings point to the 
hypothesis that psychological development, following a 
Physical handicap, is different but not necessarily 
defective. (21 ref) —Z. M. Cantwell. 

12788. McManis, Donald L. (Eastern Washington 
State Coll.) Memory-for-Designs performance of brain- 
damaged and non-damaged psychiatric patients, Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 
847-852.—Compared Memory-For-Designs Test perfor- 
mance of 20 brain-damaged and 20 nondamaged 
psychiatric patients, equated by groups for sex, age, and 
verbal IQ. Significantly higher raw scores were obtained 
by the brain-damaged than the nondamaged Ss 
(p < DI. Although distribution of diagnostic group 
ratings as brain-damaged, borderline, or “normal” 
deviated significantly from chance in the expected 
direction, 28% of the females and 36% of the males were 
not clearly identified as damaged or nondamaged. A 
dichotomized cutting score between 6 and 7, however, 
improved the accuracy rate to 89% for females and 82% 
for males.—Journal abstract, 

12789. Meadows, J. C. (National Hosp., London, 
England) The anatomical basis of prosopagnosia. 
Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery A Psychiatry, 
1974(May), Vol. 37(5), 489-501.—Presents evidence that 
patients with Prosopagnosia have right anterior inferior 
Occipital lesions in the region of the occipital temporal 
Junction. Many cases have an additional lesion in the left 
hemisphere which is often symmetrical with the right 
hemisphere lesion. This evidence is discussed in relation 
to results of animal experiments, (56 ref) 

12790. Miklich, Donald R. (Children’s Asthma Re- 
search Inst. & Hosp., Behavior Science Div., Denver, 
Colo.) Salivary flow as measures of parasympathetic 
nervous system involvement in children’s asthma. 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 1974(May), Vol. 36(3), 206-214. 
—Made a direct test of the theory that asthma is caused 
by an overactive parasympathetic nervous system by 
comparing salivation rates of asthmatic and norma 
children. No differences were found. A 2nd experiment, 
however, suggested that greater parasympathetic activity 
is correlated with more severe asthma in individual cases 
across days. (29 re 3 

12791. Miley, Ciis E. & Forster, Francis M. (U. 
Wisconsin, Center for Health Sciences, Madison) Parox- 
ysmal signs and symptoms in multiple SE 
Neurology, 1974(May), Vol. 24(5), 458-461 penes 
cases of multiple sclerosis with paroxysmal dysar! z 
and ataxia in adult females. Previously reported ROW 
with similar symptoms and with other paroxysm 
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symptoms are discussed. Possible mechanisms for 
aroxysmal disturbances are considered. (22 ref) 

12792. Millar, Susanna. (U. Oxford, England) Tactile 
short-term memory by blind and sighted children. 
British Journal of Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 65(2), 
253-263.—Reports 4 experiments on effects of attention- 
demanding and modality-specific distractors on tactile 
recognition by a total of 18 blind and 66 sighted children 
in 2 age groups (5-7 and 9-10 yrs). Distractors produced 
significant response decrements by Ss in both age 
groups. The effect was absent in 1 experiment in which 
the number of trials with each stimulus pair was 
restricted to a minimum. Modality-specific effects were 
not found. Movement rehearsal did not facilitate 
responses. Distractors did not interact with delays 
beyond 5 sec. Length of delay produced response 
decrements by younger Ss, and by older Ss when 
distractor effects were absent. Immediate responses were 
faster and more accurate than responses under a 5-sec 
unfilled delay. Effects of distractors were similar for 
blind and sighted Ss. The blind were less accurate, but 
faster than the sighted Ss. This did not interact with the 
distractor term. Results are consistent with a 2-process 
theory of tactile retention.—Journal abstract. 

12793. Moffett, A. M.; Swash, M. & Scott, D. F. 
(London Hosp. Section of Neurological Sciences, 
England) Effect of chocolate in migraine: A double-blind 
Study. Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 37(4), 445-448.— Investigated the effect 
of chocolate on a group of 23 female and 2 male 
volunteer migrainous Ss who had observed that head- 
ache regularly occurred after the ingestion of small 
amounts of cocoa products. 2 separate double-blind 
Studies were carried out with chocolate and placebo. 
Only 13 headaches occurred to chocolate alone in 80 S 
Sessions, and only 2 Ss responded consistently to 
Chocolate in the 2 studies. This suggests that chocolate 
on its own is rarely a precipitant of migraine. Other 
Possible implications of the results are discussed. 
Journal abstract, 

12794. Money, John & Ogunro, Charles. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) Behavioral sexology: Ten cases of genetic 
male intersexuality with impaired prenatal and pubertal 
androgenization. Archives of Sexual ` Behavior, 
1974(May), Vol. 3(3), 18 1-205.—Reports on the physiol- 
9gical and Psychosexual development of 10 patients with 
the 46 XY chromosome constitution and partial andro- 
gen Insensitivity born with hermaphroditic, incompletely 

ifferentiated genitalia more female-looking than male. 
i ne was reared as a girl, 1 asa hermaphroditic girl, and 

as boys, 1 of them reassigned from girl to boy at age 2. 
GH Sender identity in each case differentiated concor- 
e ae with rearing as masculine, feminine, or ambiva- 
dE Vigorous and competitive energy expenditure was 
ae ected in childhood, except in 2 boys striving to 
nos Dominance assertion, leadership, and offensive 
Hd Were absent, but defensive fighting in boyhood 
UL imes occurred. Eroticism was heterosexually con- 
a Es With the sex of rearing, thus failing to support a 

ple or exclusive hormonal hypothesis in the etiology 
pro ee xuality. Rehearsal of parentalism was not 
Jm ent in the play of the 8 reared as boys and was 
© in the adult ambitions of all 10 patients. 
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Psychopathology was conspicuous by its rarity. Occupa- 
tional achievement was high and commensurate with IQ. 
There was probably a selection bias in favor of high IQ. 
The tendency to verbal vs nonverbal superiority may be 
a function of high IQ rather than of sexual dimorphism, 
The Human Figure Drawing Test accurately reflected 
gender identity. (16 ref)—Journal abstract, 

_ 12795. Nelson, David A. & Bilger, Robert C. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Pure-tone octave masking in listeners with 
sensorineural hearing loss. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1974(Jun), Vol. 17(2), 252-269.—Investigated 
pure-tone octave masking in 14 listeners with sensorineu- 
tal hearing loss to examine the hypothesis that the 
sensorineural ear introduces abnormal harmonic distor- 
tion. Thresholds for a test signal at f, (frequency), 
masked bya masking signal at f,, (where f, = 2f 1) were 
obtained as a function of the level of the f, masker for 4 
different f, frequencies (250, 500, 1000, and 2000 Hz) and 
2 different phase relations between the f, and f, signals 
(90 and 270°), Analysis of the data in terms of the 
absolute level of the f, test signal at masked threshold vs 
the absolute level of the f, masking signal supported the 
conclusion that these pathological ears do not perform 
differently from normal ears, except along the dimension 
of hearing loss (ie., their hearing losses do not add 
significant distortion to the acoustic signal). Analysis of 
the data in terms of the sensation level of the f, test signal 
at masked threshold led to the specious conclusion that 
the sensorineural ear introduces abnormal distortion, (18 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

12796. Nemo, George J.; Brody, Jacob A. & Cruz, 
Manuel. (National Inst. of Neurological Diseases & 
Stroke, Epidemiology Branch, Bethesda, Md.) Lympho- 
cyte transformation study of Guamanian patients with 
amyotrophic lateral sclerosis and parkinsonism-demen- 
tia. Neurology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 24(6), 579-581.—Investi- 
gated the possible role of cellular immunity in the 
pathogenesis of amyotrophic lateral sclerosis and arkin- 
sonism-dementia in Guamanian patients, given the high 
rates of these diseases on Guam. Results of lymphocyte 
studies do not suggest an immune mechanism in these 
NT G.; Privett, G. & Harden, A 

12797. Pampiglione, G.; Privett, G. n, Ann. 
(Hosp. for Sick Children, London, England) Tay-Sachs 
disease: Neurophysiological studies in 20 children. 
Developmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 16(2), 201-208.—Studied 20 children with proven 
Tay-Sachs disease. EEGs showed mild abnormalities 
during the Ist yr of life, with rapid progressive deteriora- 
tion until death, usually before 4 yrs. The electroretino- 
gram remained unaffected; visual evoked responses were 
present in the early stages, but not after 16 mo. (German 
& Spanish summaries) (21 ref)—P. W. Pruyser. 

12798. Parry, J. Y.; Allanic, A. & Ballon, 3 C. 
[Intermittent mental disturbances and  porphyria.] 
(Fren) Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
1(1), 137-140.—Reports a case history of one of the rare 
forms of porphyria (hereditary coproporphyria) recently 
diagnosed correctly but earlier misdiagnosed as schizo- 
phrenia, severe depression, cerebral tumor, and gastric 
ulcer. 8 psychiatric hospitalizations and 3 admissions to a 
general hospital (twice for loss of consciousness and once 
for hyperthermia) provided a bewildering variety of 
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physical and mental symptoms. The unusual syndrome 
was ultimately identified by its late occurrence (age 54), 
its occurrences in a female, its rapid evolution and 
recidivism, and associated abdominal syndrome. Diag- 
nosis was confirmed by the discovery of increased levels 
of porphyrins in the urine. On retrocession of the 
psychiatric symptoms, these levels dropped to near zero. 
—H. E. King. 

12799. Procopis, Peter G. & Jameson, H. Douglas. (U. 
Sydney, Postgraduate Committee in Medicine, New 
South Wales, Australia) The photoconvulsive response: 
Modification by monocular occulusion in man. Archives 
of Neurology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 31(1), 31-34.—Studied 36 
2-45 yr old patients with photoconvulsive EEG respon- 
ses to flashing lights for monocular sensitivity. 13 had the 
abnormal response only if both eyes were stimulated. 8 
were as sensitive with 1 eye as with both eyes. 15 Ss had 
reduced or variable responses with only | eye stimulated. 
Data suggest that there is no indication that monocular 
sensitivity to photoconvulsive response is related to focal 
vs diffuse disease, idiopathic vs symptomatic seizures, or 
familial disposition. Findings from 4 sisters in this 
sample illustrate a previously described maturation effect 
in familial photic sensitivity. No age differences were 
observed in the other Ss.—Journal abstract. 

12800. Roccatagliata, Giuseppe. (U. Genoa, Clinic for 
Mental & Nervous Diseases, Italy) [Huntington's chorea 
and psychic disturbances.] (Ital) Archivio di Psicologia, 
Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1973(Sep), Vol. 34(5), 502-516. 
—Studied Huntington’s chorea as it appeared in 6 
generations of a family. A great deal of psychopathology 
was revealed. The literature is reviewed and a genetic, 
biochemical interpretation of involuntary movements 
and psychopathology is advanced.—L. L'Abate. 

12801. Roeser, Ross J. & Daly, David D. Auditory 
cortex disconnection associated with thalamic tumor: A 
case report. Neurology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 24(6), 555-559. 
—Reports that a right-handed patient with a right 
thalamic tumor experienced distorted perception of 
music but not of voices. Pure tone and speech audiome- 
try failed to show significant differences between ears. 
Dichotic testing with digits demonstrated total extinction 
of stimuli in the left ear. Findings are interpreted in 
terms of current concepts of human central auditory 

processing. (18 ref) 

12802. Rosenstein, Solomon N. (Columbia U., School 
of Dental & Oral Surgery) “Premature” infants: The 
relation of dental abnormalities to neurological and 
psychometric status at age two years. Developmental 
Medicine & Child Neurology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 16(2), 
158—162.— Carried out a double-blind evaluation of 66 2- 

yr-old survivors of preterm birth. Dental abnormality 
(enamel aplasia of primary teeth) was correlated with 
neurological deficit and borderline or poorer performan- 
ce on psychometric tests (not specified). (German 
summary) 

12803. Russ, Frederica M. & Simmons, F. Blair. 
(Stanford U., Medical Center) Five years of experience 
with electric response audiometry. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Research, 1974(Jun), Vol. 17(2), 184-193.—Re- 
views results from electric response audiometry (ERA) 
tests of 83 1 mo-70 yr old persons, including both 
experimental Ss (those whose hearing thresholds were 
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known) and clinical Ss and 40 newborns. Data were 
scored for thresholds by 3 independent and sophisticated 
readers. Test stimuli were delivered in 10-db steps. In the 
Ist group, the readers agreed on only 36%, and 2 readers 
agreed 43% of the time on the same 10-db interval. When 
2 agreed and the 3rd did not, the average disagreement 
was 30 db. When all 3 readers diverged, the average 
spread was 43 db. There appeared to be no difference in 
3-reader accuracy between known normals and clinical 
cases. ERA agreement with audiograms obtained later 
was 56% (within 15 db). In the newborns, 3-reader 
agreement was much worse, and only 20% of the Ss 
yielded thresholds at or below 70 db. It would appear, 
therefore, that ERA is not as reliable a tool as had been 
supposed. ERA should be considered as only part of 
diagnostic audiometry, and clinical judgments made 
solely on the basis of ERA should be strictly avoided. 
—Journal abstract. 

12804. Scherrer, P.; Quiniou-Midalenc, Mme. & 
Maillard, M. [Note on the psychiatric symptomatology 
of cerebral tumors: Two case histories.] (Fren) Annales 
Médico-Psychologiques, 1974(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 98-106. 
—Contributes 2 case histories bearing on the question of 
whether cerebral tumors may first be manifest by 
alterations of behavior that suggest psychosis. In Case 1 
a manic-depressive syndrome antedated by more than 10 
yrs the appearance of a syndrome of intracranial 
hypertension with abnormal EEG and the discovery of 
an enormous infiltrating fronto-temporal tumor. The 
disease processes seemed to be quite independent, with 
no early neurological signs detected and a classical 
alternation of depressive and manic episodes. Case 2 
showed the gradual development of a frontal tumor, first 
expressed by the behavioral symptoms of depression and 
‘euphoria and ultimately giving way to a convulsive 
pattern, followed by a complete transformation of the 
psychological state after surgical intervention.—H. E 
King. 
12805. Sclabassi, Robert J.; Namerow, Norman S. & 
Enns, Nelson F. (U. California, Medical School, Los 
Angeles) Somatosensory response to stimulus trains in 
patients with multiple sclerosis. Electroencephalography 
& Clinical Neurophysiology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 37(1), 23-33. 
—Examined the somatosensory evoked response train 
(SERT) in 33 multiple sclerosis (MS) patients. The 
filtered SERT and single cycle average are described for 
the patient group, with the single cycle average charac- 
terized by peak-to-peak voltage amplitude and phase 
angle measurements. The differences in the experimental 
response between 17 patients and 17 normal Ss were also 
examined. The single cycle average amplitudes demon- 
Strated significant differences at all stimulating frequen- 
cies between the normal Ss and the MS patients, while 
phase angles did not. A discriminant function, based on 
the single cycle average peak-to-peak voltages, was 
developed to aid in characterizing Ss. Additionally, # 
posteriori probabilities were obtained to permit proba x 
istic statements concerning S classification. Results ud 
verified using a normal and an MS S who were correctly 
identified in each case. The clinical significance of these 
observations is discussed. (French summary) (21 ref) 
—Journal summary. 
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12806. Simpson, Seymour A. (Bar Ilan U., Ramat- 
Gan, Israel) Intelligence and perception in C. P. 
children. Israel Annals of Psychiatry & Related Discipli- 
nes, 1974(Mar), Vol. 12(1), 68-84.—Administered the 
Benton Visual Retention Test, Revised Edition (both 
Form D and a multiple-choice version), the original 
Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test and a specially 
designed multiple choice version of it, and the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test to 30 spastic and 30 athetoid 
7,5-10.5 yr olds. Results support the hypotheses that (a) 
perception in cerebral-palsied children is dissociated 
from verbal intellectual status; and (b) perceptual 
functioning, rather than being a single entity, can be 
differentiated into discrimination and perceptual-motor 
integration components. All Ss tended to do better on 
discrimination tasks than on drawing tasks, and IQ and 
perception were correlated in only 1 out of 18 tasks. On 
the Benton tests, performing from a model was easier for 
all Ss than performing from memory; and on the Bender 
tests, spastic Ss performed better than the athetoid Ss. 
(18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12807. Singer, Eleanor. (Center for Policy Research, 
New York, N.Y.) Premature social aging: The social- 
psychological consequences of a chronic illness. Social 
Science & Medicine, 1974(Mar), Vol. 8(3), 143-151. 
—Suggests that the social consequences of parkinsonism, 
and probably of many other chronic illnesses, can be 
likened to a premature social aging of the individuals 
affected, in the sense that the activity levels of Parkinson 
patients correspond to those of people who are chronolo- 
gically older. The consequences of such premature aging 
for patients’ attitudes toward themselves and their 
outlook on life were examined, using interview data 
obtained in a previous study of 169 Parkinson patients 
aged under or over 60 yrs. It was found that the effect of 
artificial aging was not constant for all Ss; it impinged 
much more heavily on younger Ss.—Journal abstract. 

2808. Snelbecker, Glenn E.; Fullard, William; 
Reiling, Anne & Love, Craig. (Temple U.) Auditory 
information processing by normal and C. V. A. hemi- 
plegic adults. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
38(3, Pt. 1), 855-860.—Used operant research equipment 
and information-theory findings in an experimental 
analysis of human information processing of auditory 
E, 32 right hemiplegics, left hemiplegics, non-brain- 
ee patients, and normal adults were presented 3 
asks ranging from easy to moderately difficult (3-, 4^ 
and 5-tone matching tasks). Brain-damaged Ss showed 
oad inter-S differences and were less proficient than 
nt Control groups on the moderately difficult tasks. It is 
Zeg that laterality differences may only be appar- 

on more difficult tasks. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 
n» Spira, Ralph. (Tel Aviv U., Asaf Harofe Hosp., 
B Contribution of the H-reflex to the study of 
Child we, in adolescents. Developmental Medicine & 
Biel SEN 1974(Apr), Vol. 16(2), 150-157.—Ob- 
Ge max:M/max ratios in the triceps muscles of 
SEH for 21 adolescents with cerebral palsy, with 
ratio w y of the legs as their main motor disorder. The 
es e considerably increased in all cases, indicating 

Eu ed reflex motor neuron excitability. (French, 
an, & Spanish summaries) (15 ref) 
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12810. Tew, Brian & Laurence, K. M. (Welsh National 
School of Medicine, Cardiff) The validity of psychome- 
tric studies on children with spina bifida. Developmental 
Medicine & Child Neurology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 16(2), 
186-188.—IQs of 57 cases of spina bifida cystica at an 
interval of 5 yrs show high correlations for 9 cases with 
encephalocele, 16 with meningocele, and 32 with 
myelocele, suggesting stability rather than variability of 
intellectual functioning. (French, German & Spanish 
summaries) 

12811. Timmermans, Barbara & Kumin, Libby. Free 
word association of adult aphasics. Psychological. 
Reports, 1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 389-390.— Free associa- 
tions of 10 male aphasic and 10 matched normal Ss (age 
range 34-66 yrs) indicated 2 types of aphasic syndromes 
and that auditory presentation produced more mature 
responses, whereas pictures produced more label respon- 
ses. Results also demonstrate that normal Ss produced a 
greater number of both paradigmatic and syntagmatic 
responses than aphasics. 

12812. Tucker, J. & Tomlinson, A. (U. Manchester, 
Inst. of Science & Technology, England) An investiga- 
tion of persistent paresis of accommodation. American 
Journal of Optometry & Physiological Optics, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 51(1), 3-11.—Compared a female patient with a 
persistent paresis of accommodation in a series of tests 
with an S with normal accommodation. While the paresis 
S could, given time, display a normal static response to a 
given accommodative stimulus, she showed a marked 
dynamic weakness of accommodation in tracking à 
moving target and sustaining a given response. 

12813. van den Berg, Bea J. (U. California, School of 
Public Health, Div. of Biostatistics, Berkeley) Studies on 
convulsive disorders in young children: IIl. Recurrence 
of febrile convulsions. Epilepsia, 1974(Jun), Vol. 15(2), 
177-190.—Identified, among 19,500 newborn children, 
368 who before the age of 6 yrs, had 1 or more FCs, 
representing an incidence for boys and girls, respectively, 
of 26.2 and 20.6/1,000. Except for the age at Ist seizure, 
no characteristics of the initial seizure predicted the 
recurrence of febrile or nonfebrile convulsions. (French, 
German, & Spanish summaries) 

12814. Varni, John G.; Doerr, Hans O. & Robinson, 
Malcolm G. (Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Inst. of 
Research, Washington, D.C.) Increased psychophysiolo- 
gical variability of the anisocoric individual: A neurolo- 
gical model. Psychophysiology, 1974(May), Vol. 11(3), 
304-307.—Notes that bilateral differences in the diamet- 
er of the 2 pupils, anisocoria, has been associated with 
everything from beri beri to psychological trauma. The 1 
common finding in most studies dealing with anisocoria 
is the increased psychophysiological variability of this 

pulation. A neurological model is proposed explaining 
both the anisocoric condition and increase in autonomic 
variability. The model suggests that deficiencies in the 
ascending bulbar inhibitory system reduce tonic control 
of the medial reticular activating system and may be 
implicated in the etiology of anisocoria. The portions of 
the nervous system implicated are those reported by J. I. 
Lacey (1967) to be involved in "directional fractiona- 
tion.” It is suggested that anisocoric individuals may 
provide a ready made “lesioned” sample with which to 
compare normal Ss. At the very least anisocoria 
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represents another example of bilateral autonomic 
asymmetry. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
12815. Vignaendra, Velupillay; Wilkus, Robert J.; 
Copass, Michael K. & Chatrian, Gian E. (U. Malaya, 
Medical School, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia) Electroence- 
phalographic rhythms of alpha frequency in comatose 
patients after cardiopulmonary arrest. Neurology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 24(6), 582-588.—Reports that 8 patients 
in deep coma after cardiopulmonary arrest showed EEG 
activity of alpha frequency. This was more anterior and 
widespread than the normal alpha rhythm. It was 
unreactive to auditory, noxious, or photic stimuli in 6 Ss, 
but in 2 other Ss changes were induced by noises and 
noxious stimuli. Patterns resembling Stage 1 sleep 
developed in 3 patients. Serial EEGs performed on 6 Ss 
showed that low-voltage delta activity supervened. All 8 
Ss died. Neuropathologic studies demonstrated cerebral 
cortical anoxic lesions, but none had gross brain-stem 
changes. No changes were found in a histologic 
examination of the basal ganglia and thalamus in 4 cases 
and of the brain stem in 3 cases. (24 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

12816. Vitale, John H., et al. (Veterans Administra- 
tion Hosp., San Francisco, Calif.) Relationships of 
Psychological dimensions to impairment in a population 
with cerebrovascular insufficiency. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1974(Jun), Vol. 158(6), 456467.—Ad- 
ministered a battery of 26 psychological tests (e.g., 
Weschler Adult Intelligence Scale, the Rorschach Test, 
and the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory) 
and extensive medical and neurological examinations to 
138 patients (age range, 44-79 yrs) with cerebrovascular 
insufficiency (CVI). BC TRY cluster analysis (V-analy- 
sis) of the psychological data yielded 7 dimensions, 
Which were reduced by statistical criteria to 4, and were 
labeled Verbal, Numerical, Visual-Motor, and Somatic. 
Further analysis (O-analysis) defined 15 S types which 
differed from each other on the 4 dimensions. Finally a 
4Cast analysis based on the S types yielded 42 statistical- 
ly significant relationships of physiological and neurolo- 
gical variables. (31 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12817. Walden, Brian E.; Robert A. & 
Worthington, Don W. (Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center, Washington, D.C.) Predicting audiovisual con- 
Sonant recognition performance of hearing-impaired 
adults. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 17(2), 270-278.—Studied the redundancy between 

the auditory and visual recognition of consonants in 100 
hearing-impaired male 19-60 yt olds who demonstrated 
a wide range of speech-discrimination abilities. 20 
English consonants, recorded in a consonant-vowel 
combination with the vowel /a/, were presented for 
auditory, visual, and audiovisual identification. There 
was relatively little variation among Ss in the visual 
recognition of consonants. A measure of the expected 
degree of redundancy between S's auditory and visual 
confusions among consonants was used to predict 
audiovisual consonant recognition ability. This redun- 
dancy measure expressed the degree to which auditory 
confusions fell within categories of visually homophe- 
nous consonants. The measure had moderate predictive 
value in estimating S's audiovisual consonant recognition 
score. Results suggest that the degree of redundancy 
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between an O's auditory and visual confusions of Speech 
elements is a determinant in the benefit that visual cues 
offer to that O. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12818. Webb, Thomas E. & Berman, Peter H. (U. 
Pennsylvania) Stereoscopic form disappearance in 
temporal lobe dysfunction. Cortex, 1973(Sep), Vol. 9(3), 
239-245.—15 7-13 yr olds viewed Stereoscopic materials 
in which paired forms could be distinguished from their 
surround by relative depth. When asked to fixate upon 1 
form member, Ss with temporal lobe seizure disorders 
reported a disappearance of the other form significantly 
more often than Ss with seizures which were not Specific 
to temporal regions and Ss without seizure disturbances. 
Contextual differences within stimulus materials did not 
affect this differential performance.—R. Gunter. 

12819. Welcher, Doris W.; Wessel, Kenneth W.; 
Mellits, E. David & Hardy, Janet B. (Johns Hopkins 
Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) The Bender-Gestalt test as an 
indicator of neurological impairment in young inner-city 
children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, 
Pt. 1), 899-910.—201 black and white 7- and 8-yr-old 
inner-city children (35 of whom had suspected neurologi- 
cal dysfunction) in the Johns Hopkins Collaborative 
Perinatal Study had higher error scores on the Bender 
Visual Motor Gestalt Test (BVMGT) than the norms 
reported by E. M. Koppitz. Ss also had lower scores on 
the Weschler Intelligence Scale for Children, the Wide 
Range Achievement Test, and the Gray Oral Reading 
Test than the standardization populations for each 
measure. Contrary to expectations, no significant rela- 
tionship between high BVMGT error scores and neuro- 
logical status or reading ability was found. It is 
concluded that the BVMGT is not a good predictor of 
neurological abnormality in 7-yr-old inner-city children. 
(22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12820. Wender, Paul H. (U. Utah, Medical School) 
Some speculations concerning a possible biochemical 
basis of minimal brain dysfunction. Life Sciences, 

1974(May), Vol. 14(9), 1605—1621.— Discusses the preva- 
lence and prognosis of minimal brain dysfunction 
(MBD) syndrome. Evidence is presented to support the 
author's hypothesis that MBD is a genetic disorder of 
monoamine metabolism. 3 

12821. Wilcox, Joseph & Tobin, Henry. (Ohio State 
U.) Linguistic performance of hard-of-hearing and 
normal-hearing children. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1974(Jun), Vol. 17(2), 286-293.—Used a 
repetition task to investigate syntactic patterns of hard- 
of-hearing children. Ss were 11 students (mean 
age = 10 yrs, 4 mo) enrolled in public-school classes Se 
the hard-of-hearing and a matching control group of 
normal-hearing children selected from the same schools. 
Ss repeated 2 sets of 6 sentences (with 3rd person 
singular verb constructions in the present tense an 
Passive and negative passive voices or with auxiliaries) 
under 3 conditions (with visual stimuli, recall from 
pictures, or repetition without stimuli). Both SE 
tended to use grammatical constructions rather Se 
nongrammatical approximations. The hard-of-heari 5 
group, however, achieved significantly lower Ree 
each grammatical form tested, and tended to substi D 
simpler forms. This lower level of performance seeme! ds 
represent a difference of degree rather than kind, as 
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experimental group displayed linguistic performance 
similar to the control group but showed a general delay 
in language development.—Journal abstract. 

12822. Willerman, Lee. (U. Texas, Austin) Activity 
level and hyperactivity in twins. Child Development, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 44(2), 288-293.—Administered the Wer- 
ry Activity Level Questionnaire and a modified version 
of Nichols and Bilbro's zygosity questionnaire to the 
mothers of 93 sets of same-sexed twins (mean age = 50 
mo). There were 28 sets of monozygotic (MZ) males, 26 
sets of MZ females, 28 sets of dizygotic (DZ) males, and 
11 sets of DZ females. Intraclass correlations for activity 
level in MZ twins were substantially higher than for DZ 
twins. Among twin sets where at least | member scored 
in the hyperactive range of the ALQ (upper 2072), MZ 
twins showed a high correlation for activity level, while 
DZ twins showed no correlation. Results suggest a 
substantial heritable component to activity level. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12823. Williams, R. (U. Bristol, Medical School, Brain 
& Perception Lab., England) The effect of strabismus 
on dichoptic summation of form information. Vision 
Research, 1974(Apr) Vol. 14(4), 307-309.—Used a 
sampling technique allowing different, randomly point- 
sampled images of the same item to be presented to the 2 
eyes of each of 10 Os. Results were plotted, and “total 
integration” and “probability summation” predictions 
tested by chi square, showing that the total integration 
model for dichoptic summation of form information 
provided a better fit for the data than the separate 
detector model. (15 ref) 

12824. Yarnell, Philip R.; Burdick, Duncan; Sanders, 
Bob & Stears, John. (Denver General Hosp., Div. of 
Neurology, Colo.) Focal seizures, early veins, and 
increased flow: A clinical, angiographic, and radioisoto- 
Pic correlation. Neurology, 1974(Jun) Vol. 24(6), 
512-516. —Found angiographic and radioisotopic abnor- 
malities in 4 patients studied during an acute benign 
illness characterized by repetitive focal motor seizures 
and prominent postictal neurologic deficits. Follow-up 
Studies showed no evidence of these abnormalities. 
Findings Suggest that vascular occlusions may be the 
underlying cause of the illness. 

12825. Zielinski, Janusz J. (Psychoneurological Re- 
Search Inst., Epidemiological Branch, Warsaw, Poland) 
Epilepsy and mortality rate and cause of death. 
Epilepsia, 1974 Jun), Vol. 15(2), 191-201.— The death of 

Persons known to have epilepsy in Warsaw was most 
Often due to epilepsy, i.e., death in a convulsion or due to 
an accident related to seizures. Brain tumor and heart 

lsease came next, followed by carcinoma, pneumonia, 

suicide, and other accidents, The mean mortality rate 

Was twice as high for men as for women. (French, 
*rman, & Spanish summaries) (15 ref) 
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12826. Cull, John G. & Hardy, Richard E. (Eds). 
and ^i^ Commonwealth U. Fishersville) Counseling 
rehabilitating the diabetic. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 

th Omas, 1974. xi, 152 p.—Combines practical and 
Soretical material on problems associated with under- 
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standing and coping with diabetes. Information on youth 
Program counseling services is included, as well as the 
Psychological and rehabilitation aspects of diabetes, 
personal reactions to the disease, and care and diet of 
children with diabetes. 

12827. Ginsburg, Arlene B. & Goldstein, Steven G. (U. 
Vermont) Age bias in referral for psychological consul- 
tation. Journal of Gerontology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 29(4), 
410-415.—Prior research has suggested that many 
patients in a general hospital have psychological prob- 
lems which are often ignored. There is a further 
suggestion that increasing age increases the possibility of 
failure to provide appropriate treatment. The present 
study attempted to investigate the effects of age and 
personality differences, as measured by the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI), on referral 
for psychological consultation. Ss were 88 medical 
inpatients referred for psychological consultation and 65 
nonreferred patients; ages ranged from under 20 yrs to 
above 60 yrs. When groups were sorted on the basis of 
normal-abnormal MMPI profiles and actual referral it 
was found that mean age of those with abnormal profiles 
was significantly greater in the nonreferred group. (25 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

12828. Hershon, Howard L; Cook, Tim & Foldes, 
Peter A. (U. London, Inst. of Psychiatry, Addiction 
Research Unit) What shall we do with the drunkenness 
offender? British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
124, 327-335.—Interviewed 132 persons arrested for 
drunkenness to evaluate whether the offender typically 
views himself as bad, or ill, both, or neither. The present 
trend to replace imprisonment with medical treatment 
might fail if the inebriate has no more wish to go to 
hospital than to jail. Results suggest that the offenders do 
not consider that they are sick and do not make use of 
medical or psychiatric facilities. Only a small number 
had previously been in contact with the medical 
profession. Many more were in need of community 
support services, e.g., hostel accommodations, assistance 
with work, and group support. (22 ref)—R. L. Sulzer. 

12829. Jorgensen, Judith A. & Brophy, James J. (U. 
California Hosp., Psychiatric Liaison Services, San 
Diego) Psychiatric treatment of severely burned adults. 
Psychosomatics, 1973(Nov), Vol. 14(6), 331-335.—Consi- 
ders that acute, intermediate, and recuperative phases of 
burning may be associated with psychiatric symptoms. 
Psychotropic drugs, behavioral approaches (e.g., operant 
conditioning, desensitization, modeling, and environ- 
mental manipulation) and individual psychotherapy may 
be of help to relieve these symptoms. 2 cases with more 
than 50 days of hospitalization are presented.—A. S. 
Kulkarni. 

12830. Lewis, Thomas H. An Indian healer's 
preventive medicine procedure. Hospital & Community 
Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 25(2), 94-95.—Describes a 
preventive medicine procedure—used by a Teton Dako- 
ta Indian healer with a busy practice and a wide 
reputation—which involves prayers, a ceremony with 
songs, a pipe ritual, and spiritual advice. It is noted that 
reservation dwellers frequently consult native practition- 
ers in preference to, or in addition to, public health 
clinics and physicians in nearby cities. 
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12831. Massengill, Raymond, et al. (Duke U., Medical 
Center) Views of young adults from a summer speech 
therapy program. Exceptional Children, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
40(7), 512-513.—Reports data on the responses of 66 
young adults who participated in a summer speech 
therapy camp to a questionnaire about the perceived 
effectiveness of the therapy program and the nature of 
their camp experiences. Advantages of a summer therapy 
program in a camp setting are noted. 

12832. McMichael, A. J. & Hetzel, B. S. (Monash U., 
Alfred Hosp., Melbourne, Victoria, Australia) Patterns 
of help-seeking for mental illness among Australian 
university students: An epidemiological study. Social 
Science & Medicine, 1974(Apr), Vol. 8(4), 197-206. 
—Describes an epidemiological study of the frequency 
and correlates of help-seeking behavior among Austral- 

ian university students reporting by questionnaire that 
they had experienced an emotional or mental illness. In 
each of their Ist 2 yrs at the university, between / and 1 
of the Ss experienced such an illness. Help-secking was a 
minority response, and was proportionately more fre- 
quent among females (45%) than males (29%) in the Ist 
yr. Approximately 50% of the Ss with serious illness did 
not seek professional help. The relationship of help- 
seeking behavior to pre-university factors and to current 
life-situational factors was investigated. Of the latter 
factors, illness severity and social integration were 
significantly related to help-seeking. Female students 
and Arts students were more likely to seek help for 
emotional illness. Lonely males were less likely to seek 
help. Findings are discussed with respect to the need for 
preventive measures and supportive facilities for student 
mental health. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 
12833. Schmiedeck, Raoul. (Yale U.) The Personal 
Sphere Model: A new projective tool. Bulletin of the 
Menninger Clinic, 1974(Mar), Vol. 38(2), 113-128.— Des- 
cribes the Personal Sphere Model, a new projective 
clinical test that makes use of graphic designs which can 
be easily produced and which offer a "map" of libidinal 
attachments. The task is performed on a white card in 
the center of which is a schematically drawn ball the size 
of a nickel. S is asked to draw around the circle 
representations of himself and all the people, ideas, and 
objects important in his life; further details in the 
relationships are also requested. Impressionistic methods 
of evaluation include gestalt, feeling tone, degree of 
differentiation and sophistication, orderliness, openness, 
and symbolism. Specific details are also analyzed. 
Several illustrative case records of the use of the test are 
presented and the typical patterns of several diagnostic 
categories (e.g., schizophrenia) are noted.—J. Z. Elias. 

12834. Tinbergen, Nikolaas. (U. Oxford, England) 
Ethology and stress diseases. Science, 1974(Jul), Vol. 
185(4145), 20-27.—Reviews some of the author's Nobel 

Prize winning theories concerning the application of 
behavioral concepts to the field of medicine, contribu- 
ting specifically to the relief of human suffering caused 
by stress. 2 examples of the value of the old method of 
"watching and wondering" are detailed: (a) the deriva- 
tion of new facts and views on the nature of early 
childhood autism, providing evidence from observations, 
reports in the literature, and current research that neither 
for genetic abnormalities nor for gross brain damage is 
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there any convincing, direct proof of causality; and (b) 
the application of F. M. Alexander's (1932) corrective 
"use" of the manipulation of body musculature to 
alleviate such symptoms of stress as high blood pressure, 
poor breathing and sleep habits, and mental slackness. It 
is emphasized that openminded observation is of the 
highest importance to medical science and that, by using 
this basic scientific method, both autism and general 
misuse of the body can be shown to be due, in a large 
measure, to modern stressful conditions. (48 ref)—B. 
McLean. 

12835. Zieliński, Janusz J. (Psychoneurological Re- 
search Inst., Epidemiological Branch, Warsaw, Poland) 
Epileptics not in treatment. Epilepsia, 1974(Yun), Vol. 
15(2), 203-210.—Studied 312 known epileptics and 98 
cases found in a survey of 15,000 persons in Warsaw; the 
latter group was considered more representative of the 
epileptic population. 33% of these cases had never been 
treated, and in both groups many were not being treated, 
often of their own accord. Results show that mild 
epilepsy is underrepresented among known epileptics. 
(French, German, & Spanish summaries) 


Psychotherapy & Psychotherapeutic Processes 


12836. Aarkrog, T. (Bispebjerg Hosp., Copenhagen, 
Denmark) Conditions in adolescents who were border- 
line psychotics as children: Three cases illustrating 
diagnostic and therapeutic problems. Acta Psychiatrica 
Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 49(4), 377-385.— Presents 3 case 
histories of 16-yr-old and 17-yr-old girls and a 15-yr-old 
boy who were diagnosed as having borderline psychosis 
in childhood. The diagnostic implications of borderline 
Psychosis, with and without knowledge of the childhood 
condition, are discussed, along with the ways in which 
recognition of the childhood diagnosis influences treat- 
ment as adolescents. All 3 patients exhibited abnormal 
relationships with their mothers, and it was apparent that 
this relationship preceded any present psychotic break- 
down. The patient's relationship with the mother may be 
one possible means of tracing early developmental 
difficulties conditioned by borderline psychotic states. 
Treatment should be centered around problems of 
identification, with special emphasis on puberty; the aim 
of therapy should be to increase the patient's indepen- 
dence. The advisability of psychopharmacotherapy 1s 
noted, and issues in the family environment which affect 
therapy are briefly examined.—L. Gorse6. 

12837. Basescu, Sabert. (New York U.) The concept 
of freedom. Contemporary Psychoanalysis, 1974(Apr). 
Vol. 102), 231-238.—Considers that freedom is a major 
concern in psychotherapy because the answers to à 
patient's responsibility revolve around the issue of enoi 
or freedom. Among psychotherapists 2 theoretical camh 
have existed—those who believe freedom is real (the 
existentialists) and those who believe it is an illusion Mee 
Freudians). In a comparison of the work of KE 
from the 2 camps, Gatch and Temerlin concluded t B 
therapists adopt a scientific (deterministic) frame z 
reference for the past and a humanistic (freedom) one the 
the present and future. An examination of the EE B 
erapeutic process, in practical work and as v i 
reflects a movement from consideration of the pee hi 
confrontation with the present and future. Because ©} 
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present loss of faith in man’s ability to use his freedom in 
his own behalf, more refined techniques to alter behavior 
have been devised and the illusion of freedom is no 
longer considered useful, a phenomenon which is 
regarded as dangerous.—M. J. Stanford. 

12838. Carothers, James E. & Inslee, Lorene J. 
(California State U., Hayward) Level of empathic 
understanding offered by volunteer telephone services. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 21(4), 
274-276.—Investigated the ability of volunteer telephone 
services to furnish facilitative conditions to callers by 
determining the level of empathic understanding offered 
by volunteers who staff such services. One of 3 standard 
cases was presented by E acting as a caller to the person 
who answered the call. In all, 24 volunteers on 21 
different telephone services were contacted. A total of 
378 excerpts transcribed from these calls were rated, 
using the 5-point scale developed by R. R. Carkhuff. The 
average level of empathic understanding offered bya 
volunteer was 1.95 on this scale. 6 of the volunteers were 
below a level of 1.5, 12 were between 1.5 and 2.5, and 6 
were above 2.5. There is evidence that the length of the 
calls increases as the level of empathic understanding 
offered rises.—Journal abstract. 

12839. Cassell, Jack L. (Franklin County Rehabilita- 
tion Facility, Ottawa, Kan.) The function of humor in 
the counseling process. Rehabilitation Counseling Bulle- 
tin, 1974(Jun), Vol. 17(4), 240-245.— Considers that the 
humor response has been ignored as a communication 
tool for individuals in therapeutic settings. A review of 
the literature reveals the significance given to humor- 
response variables as relevant indices in intraindividual 
and group interactional processes. Counselors using 
various methods to focus on the client's problem areas 
Should be aware of the potentially rich responses offered 
by the humor process. From a review of studies primarily 
concerned with persons with disabilities, it is concluded 
that for the counselor the humor response can be an 
important and useful tool for monitoring and diagnostic 
Purposes and for evaluation of change, and that for 
Persons with ‘disabilities it can be a general coping 
device. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 

12840. Clayton, Teddye. (American Psychiatric Assn., 
Washington, D.C.) Issues and approaches in child 
Psychiatry: Presentations from the 20th annual meet- 
ing of the American Academy of Child Psychiatry. 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 252), 
96-102.—Describes some of the 1973 proceedings of the 
American Academy of Child Psychiatry. Scientific 
Papers focused on therapeutic issues, clinical aspects of 
Care, and special treatment programs, while workshops 
and panels dealt with broader topics related to training, 
administration, and improvement of services. Some of 
the presentations relevant to hospital and community 
Psychiatry are summarized.—Journal abstract. 

A 12841. Davidson, S. I. (Tel-Aviv U., Medical School, 
pohalvateh" Psychiatric Hosp., Hod Hasharon, Israel) 
` ychodynamic therapy with young abusers in Israel. 
ee nasional Journal of Offender Therapy & Comparative 
Geer, 1974, Vol. 18(1), 51-57.—Discusses the 
eng use of cannabis (usually hashish) among 
Staeli adolescents. 4 causes are identified: greater 
contact with Arab countries, with easy access to the 
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drug; greater contact with Western visitors and volun- 
teers, many of whom belong to the drug culture; greater 
affluence; and questioning of traditional values. Exper- 
ience in treating 8 adolescents in a mental health 
outpatient clinic is described. 3 categories were observed 
in the group: those showing a general pattern of 
Opposition and rebellion; those with immature, passive, 
inadequate personalities; and deeply disturbed roman- 
tics who used the drug not as an escape but for its 
hallucinogenic and transcendental effects. It is felt that 
the relatively healthy state of the community in Israel 
provides an atmosphere in which appropriate psychoth- 
erapy can help some of the young drug abusers to adjust. 
(French, German, & Spanish summaries)—/. Davis. 

12842. Ehrenwald, Jan. (Roosevelt Hosp., New York, 
N.Y.) Psychotherapy: Which brand to prescribe? Israel 
Annals of Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 1974(Mar), 
Vol. 12(1), 29-36.—Argues that psychotherapy—the 
treatment of illness due to psychological causes by 
psychological means—is predicated on determining the 
exact location of the disorder on a psychosomatic 
continuum ranging from conversion hysteria to organic 
brain syndromes. Diagnosis should be based on calibra- 
ting the proportion of functional vs organic pathology in 
a given case, not on taxonomic criteria. Indication for 
one or the other modality of treatment should be geared 
to such diagnostic considerations and may range from 
psychoanalysis, to group methods, to behavior therapy 
and drug treatment. Brief case histories are included, 
—Journal abstract. 

12843. Hollander, Fred M. & Juhrs, Patricia D. (Napa 
State Hosp., Autistic Children’s Program, Imola, Calif.) 
Orff-Schulwerk: An effective treatment tool with autis- 
tic children. Journal of Music Therapy, 1974(Spr), Vol. 
11(1), 1-12.—Cites autism, also known as Kanner's 
Syndrome, as the earliest occurring form of mental 
illness, usually manifesting itself between birth and 2 yrs. 
It is, in addition, one of the most severe types of 
disturbances affecting children. The Orff-Schulwerk 
treatment method for autism is described. The significant 
element in all group situations is that the child not only 
learns a certain skill or performs a task appropriately, 
but also becomes invested in a learning situation. For an 
autistic population, investment becomes the overriding 
focus in any activity. The most significant value of the 
Orff-Schulwerk technique is its ability to help even the 
most severely autistic child to become invested over 3 

riod of time in a meaningful group experience. A 
discussion of the inclusion of sign language in the 
method is presented. —F. O. Triggs. 

12844. Horne, Arthur M. (Indiana State U.) Effect of 
personality type in reducing specific anxiety with 
behavioral and psychodynamic therapy. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 21(4), 340-341. 
—Investigated the effects of personality type on the 
effectiveness of various treatment procedures in reducing 
test anxiety. 77 undergraduates with high scores on the 
Test Anxiety Scale (TAS) were identified as extravert or 
introvert by the Eysenck Personality Inventory. Ss were 
randomly assigned to insight, desensitization, flooding 
treatment, and control groups. Ss also completed the 
Institute for Personality and Ability Testing Self Analy- 
sis Form. Analysis of variance assessed difference scores 
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on pre- to postanxiety measures. These methods general- 
ly failed to reduce anxiety on most of the measures. The 
only significant change was on the TAS, on which the 
introverts demonstrated greater test anxiety reduction 
than did the extroverts.—Journal abstract. 

12845. Jacobson, L. I.; Bernal, G. & Greeson, L. E. (U. 
Miami) Effects of programed social interaction on the 
measured intelligence of institutionalised moderately 
and severely retarded children. Journal of Mental 
Deficiency Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 18(1), 87-91.—Eva- 
luated the effect of sociomotivational factors on perfor- 
mance on the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale. 18 of 27 
institutionalized moderately and severely retarded child- 
ren were assigned to a 10- or 20-hr social interaction 
condition in which experimentally controlled interac- 
tions between Es and Ss occurred. The Stanford-Binet 
was administered to Ss before and after participation. 9 
Ss were assigned to a no-treatment control condition, in 
which the Stanford-Binet was administered twice, with 1 
mo between administrations. Small but significant 
increases in IQ were found for Ss in the experimental 

conditions, but not in the control condition. Initial 
degree of retardation was unrelated to IQ change. 
—Journal abstract. 

12846. Kaplan, Helen S. (Cornell U., Medical School) 
The new sex therapy: Active treatment of sexual 
dysfunctions. New York, N.Y.: Brunner/Mazel, 1974. 
xvi, 544 p. $17.50.— Presents a method of treating sexual 
dysfunction which combines both psychoanalytic and 
sex therapy techniques. The anatomy and physiology of 
the sexual response, the role of hormones and the brain 
in sexual behavior, the biological and psychological 
causes of sexual dysfunction, and the basic principles 
and procedures of sex therapy are discussed. 39 case 
histories are included. 

12847. Knobloch, Ferdinand. (U. British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) Toward a theoretical integration of 
psychotherapies. Contemporary Psychoanalysis, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 209218.— Presents tentative ideas 
which arose from the need to mold different forms of 
psychotherapy, from psychoanalysis to group and family 
therapy and the therapeutic community, into a coherent 
psychotherapeutic system. Among the many reasons for 

preventing the development of a theory capable of 
unifying psychotherapies, the intrapsychic-interpersonal 
dichotomy is examined. 4 hypotheses dealing with 
misunderstandings about the intrapsychic-interpersonal 
dichotomy are proposed to account for all observable 
facts in psychoanalysis and other psychotherapies. The 
reduction of the core of psychotherapeutic theory to the 
extended theory of small social groups and extended 
social exchange theory is thought to be a powerful means 
of unification —M. J. Stanford. 

12848. Kopple, Henry. (Philadelphia School District, 
Affective Education Program, Pa.) Head Start Parents in 
participant groups: Il. Practical yes; Sufficient, no. 
Journal of Applied Behavioral Science, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
10(2), 256—259.—Argues that many questions remain 
unanswered in P. Wohlford's (see PA, Vol 52:Issue 6) 
study of child-rearing participant groups for low-income 
parents. More information is needed on the effectiveness 
of graduate students vs community members as group 
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trainers, the criteria used to determine group "success," 
and the participation of fathers. 

12849. Lambley, Peter. (Grooteschuur Hosp., Cape 
Town, South Africa) The dangers of therapy without 
assessment: A case study. Journal of Personality 
Assessment, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3), 263-265.— Supports P. 
DeCourcy's (see PA, Vol 47:3091) contention that it is 
hazardous to undertake short term therapy without 
assessment, and makes the point that the use of 
assessment with clinical diagnosis enables the clinician to 
minimize classificatory errors and helps him to be aware 
of the nature of his evaluations. A case study of a 21-yr- 
old male, diagnosed as a paranoid schizophrenic, who 
actually had a weak self-concept and who was under- 
going normal adolescent crises, is presented. 

12850. Lathom, Wanda. (U. Missouri, Kansas City) 
Application of Kodály concepts in music therapy. 
Journal of Music Therapy, 1974(Spr), Vol. 11(1), 13-20. 
—Notes that the concepts that make Z. Kodály's method 
particularly effective in music education are concepts 
that are also used in music therapy. Kodály's main 
concern was that every child should be able to enjoy and 
participate in music. The use of Kodály's visual aids in 
the treatment of handicapped children is discussed, as 
well as the relationship of music to social interactions. 
—F. O. Triggs. 

12851. Leibbrandt, Werner. [Goethe's singing-game 
in "Lila" compared with the rhapsodies of Reil and 
Shock therapies.] (Fren) Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 15-17.—Traces the roots of J. L. 
Moreno's approach to a realization of personal dynamics 
in psychodrama to much earlier efforts by poets and 
musicians to actualize—for all mankind, not only for a 
Biven patient—the dynamic forces contained in the 
themes of classic mythology. 

12852. Lichtenstein, Edward & Keutzer, Carolin S. (U. 
Oregon) Implications of psychological research for 
smoking control clinics. Health Services Reports, 

1973(Jun), Vol. 88(6), 535-540.— Describes some of the 
concepts, methods, and findings of psychological resear- 
ch on smoking behavior and suggests possible applica- 
tions of such information to smoking clinics. Among the 
issues discussed are attrition in antismoking programs; 
treatment techniques, including role playing, fear arous- 
al, situational control, social reinforcement, and satia- 
tion; follow-up efforts; and data collection. (21 ref)—P. 
R. Ahr. 

12853. Loo, Chalsa M. (U. California, Merrill Coll. 
Santa Cruz) The self-puzzle: A diagnostic and therapeu- 
tic tool. Journal of Personality Assessment, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 38(3), 236-242.—Describes the uses, procedures 
and analysis of a new diagnostic and therapeutic too 
called the Self-Puzzle. The Self-Puzzle is a drawing of the 
patient's self in puzzle form by the patient which serves i 
dual function of being therapeutic for the patient as We 
as diagnostic for the therapist. The patient collabore 
in the assessment process by depicting his perception 2 
himself and his relationship to his environment. Ed 
ples are provided to illustrate some of the uses of 
Self-Puzzle in therapy.—Journal abstract. e 

12854. Maskin, Michael B. (California State Coll., San 
Bernardino) Differential impact of student couric 
self-concept on clients’ perceptions of therape 


effectiveness. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
34(3, Pt. D) 967-969.—Investigated the relationship 
between the self-concepts of graduate students in a 
counseling practicum and their clients' later perceptions 
of therapeutic effectiveness. 20 counselors were divided 
into high and low self-concept groups based on the Self- 
confidence and Self-control scales of the Adjective 
Check List. At the completion of each counseling session 
the client evaluated the counselor using the Cottle Client 
Evaluation Form. Results indicate that (a) clients of 
student counselors with high self-concepts reported 
significantly more positive change during the course of 
counseling as a result of greater trust in their counselor's 
abilities and (b) the greater levels of self-confidence 
shown by the student counselors high in self-concept 
significantly contributed to an increased judgment of 
therapeutic effectiveness.—Journal abstract. 

12855. McIntosh, Jim. (Children's For Social Studies, 
Aberdeen, Scotland) Processes of communication, 
information seeking and control associated with cancer: 
A selective review of the literature. Social Science & 
Medicine, 1974(Apr), Vol. 8(4), 167-187.—Examines the 
literature pertaining to the processes of communication 
is malignant disease in hospitals. An attempt was made 
to determine what doctors asthmatic patients and why, 
and how much patients want to know and how they 
obtain information. Previous research is shown to be 
inadequate for a full comprehension of these processes 
and several ways in which new evidence may be sought 
are suggested. A comment by C. M. Parkes follows (see 
PA, Vol 52:Issue 6). (266 ref) —Journal abstract. 

12856. Murase, Takao & Johnson, Frank. (National 
Inst. of Mental Health, Tokyo, Japan) Naikan, Morita, 
and Western psychotherapy: A comparison. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol. 31(1), 121-128.—Des- 
cribes Morita and Naikan therapies and compares them 
with Western psychoanalytic procedures. Naikan is a 
Japanese psychotherapeutic method introduced 30 yrs 
ago by a lay practitioner. First used in correctional 
Settings, it has more recently been adapted to the 
treatment of psychoneurotic, characterologic, and situa- 
tional disorders. Similar to Morita therapy, Naikan 
requires a relatively total subordination to a carefully 
Structured period of "retreat," that is compassionately 
Supervised by the practitioner. Contrary to Morita, 
Naikan is shorter (7 days) and utilizes long, regulated 
Periods of daily meditation where introspection is 
directed toward the resolution of contemporary conflicts 
and problems. In contrast to Western psychoanalytic 
Psychotherapy, both Naikan and Morita tend to keep 


transference issues simplified and positive, while resis- 
GE is dealt with procedurally rather than interpretive- 
di Despite their differences, the efficacy of these 3 
‘sparate therapeutic methods can partly be explained 
Y their conformity with the norms and assumptive 
Prescriptions present in the societies in which they are 
‘ Practiced —Journal abstract. 
arg 857. Nichols, Michael P. (Emory U.) Outcome of 
Cline hartie psychotherapy. Journal of Consulting & 
ee Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 42(3), 403-410.—E- 
ps: Sum the effect of catharsis on the outcome of brief 
wi eat, 22 University Health Service patients 
© treated with emotive psychotherapy and compared 
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with 21 others treated with insight-oriented i 
therapy. Outcome data Web change bee 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory scales of. 
Depression, Psychasthenia, and Schizophrenia; change 
in comfort with affect, measured by Hamsher's Test of ~ 
Emotional Styles; ratings of change in personal satisfac- 
tion; and Progress toward behaviorally defined goals, 
The emotive Ss experienced significantly more catharsis, 
and high-catharsis patients changed significantly more 
on behavioral goals and showed a trend toward greater 
improvement in personal satisfaction. Findings confirm 
the effectiveness of emotive psychotherapy in roducing 
catharsis and tend to validate the ypothesis that 
catharsis leads to therapeutic improvement. (47 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12858. Noonan, J. Robert. (Three Rivers Mental 
Health Center, Louisville, Ky.) A followup of pretherapy 
dropouts. Journal of Community Psychology, 1973(Jan), 
Vol. 1(1), 43-44.—Conducted a followup of 64 adult self- 
referral pretherapy dropouts. Findings reveal several 
discrete client groups in terms of their reasons for not 
attending: (a) no reason, (b) improvement, (c) anxiety, 
and (d) denial of clinic contact. Differences between no- 
shows and arrivals on the basis of original statement of 
problem is discussed, along with suggestions regarding 
the identification and prevention of potential dropouts. 
—Journal summary. 

12859. Parkes, Colin M. (St. Christopher's Hosp., 
London, England) Comment: Communication and can- 
cer: A social psychiatrist's view. Social Science & 
Medicine, 1974(Apr), Vol. 8(4), 189-190.—Responds to J. 
MclIntosh’s review of studies on disclosure of cancer 
information to a patient and his relatives (see PA, Vol 
52:Issue 6). The ability and willingness to confront 
unwanted truth varies among doctors and patients. 
Harm can be done in breaking the news of cancer too 
abruptly. Researchers probably have an emotional bias 
toward the subject. 

12860. Paterson, Arthur S. Hypothesis as an adjunct 
to the treatment of alcoholics and drug addicts. 
International Journal of Offender Therapy & Comparative 
Criminology, 1974, Vol. 18(1), 40-45.— Describes how 
inmates of English prisons have been trained to use 
autohypnosis to overcome alcoholism and other drug 
addiction. 3 case histories illustrate treatment and 
results. (French, German, & Spanish summaries) ` 

12861. Peck, Robert E. (Long Island Psychiatric 
Research Foundation, N.Y.) The miracle of shock 
treatment. Jericho, N.Y.: Exposition Press, 1974. 78 p. 
$4.50.— Discusses the history, procedures, and effects of 
electroconvulsive shock therapy in the treatment of 
psychiatric disorders. [Illustrative case _histories is 
presented, and Sma ok legal problems in this form o 
treatment are considered. 

12862. Pettit, Irene B.; Pettit, Tupper F. & Welkowitz, 
Joan. Relationship between values, social class, and 
duration of psychotherapy. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 42(4), T 
—Investigated the relationship between values, MEE 
class, and duration of psychotherapy of 249 D nt an 
104 therapists at a moderate-cost outpatient clinic in 
New York City. Values were measured by the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank, Ways to Live scale, Study of 
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Values, and the Optimal Personality Integration Scale. 
Lower-class patients tended to be more authoritarian- 
-submissive than upper-class patients. The significant 
linear relationship indicated that the lower the social 
class and the higher (more authoritarian-submissive) the 
patient's score relative to his therapist, the longer the 
duration of treatment. It is postulated that authoritarian- 
-submissive patients might tend to remain in therapy 
precisely because of this quality. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

12863. Schirmer, Siegfried & Vetterlein, Herbert. 
(Brandenburg Dist, Neuroclinic, E. Germany) [The 
authority to undertake psychiatric treatment.] (Germ) 
Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 
1973(Sep) Vol. 25(9), 513-519.—Discusses problems 

. related to informed consent before initiating psychiatric 
treatment. There is no legal basis for a physician to carry 
out psychiatric treatment unless appropriate permission 
is obtained or given in legal terms. Consent to treatment 
should be based on the patient's voluntary decision 
rather than on the person's legal capacity. If delays are 
dangerous, intervention treatment can be carried out on 
the basis of necessity and assumption of consent.—K. J. 
Hartman. 

12864. Serber, Michael. Videotape feedback in the 
treatment of couples with sexual dysfunction. Archives 
of Sexual Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol. 3(4), 377-380.—Des- 
cribes the use of videotapes of a couple's sexual behavior 
to facilitate treatment of sexual dysfunction. The couples 
operate the equipment themselves to insure privacy and 
then discuss any observed problem behaviors with the 
therapist. 6 couples appeared to improve significantly 
with this procedure; the videotape gave a better sample 
of the sexual behavior than the patients’ verbal reports. 

12865. Simonson, Norman R. & Bahr, Susan. (U. 
Massachusetts, Amherst) Self-disclosure by the profes- 
Sional and paraprofessional therapist. Journal of Consul- 
ling & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 42(3), 
359-363.—Used a psychotherapy analog, with a 2 x 3 
factorial design, to examine the effects of a therapist 
disclosure on $ disclosure and attraction to the therapist 
during a Ist interview. 3 levels of therapist disclosure (no 
disclosure, demographic disclosure, and personal disclo- 
sure) and 2 levels of therapist's professional affiliation 

(professional and paraprofessional) were manipulated. Ss 
exposed to both professional and paraprofessional 
therapists displayed greater attraction and disclosure to 
demographic disclosure than to no disclosure by the 
therapist. Ss exposed to personal disclosure by the 
paraprofessional therapist displayed greater attraction 
and disclosure than those exposed to demographic 
disclosure. Ss exposed to personal disclosure by the 
professional therapists demonstrated less attraction and 
disclosure than those exposed to demographic disclosure 
by a professional therapist.—Journal abstract. 

12866. Stoten, J. & Goos, W. Three Psychotherapies 


examined: Ellis, Rogers, Perls. Alberta Journal of 


Educational Research, 1974(Jun), Vol. 20(2), 103-115. 
—Used Bales’s Interaction Process Analysis (IPA), to 
dentify significant process elements in counseling and 
sychotherapy. The film “Three Approaches to Psy- 
hotherapy” was analyzed. This film records the counsel- 
ig of a client on successive occasions by Carl Rogers, 
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Fritz Perls, and Albert Ellis, respectively. The 3 inter- 
views were evaluated using the IPA system. Inspection of 
the behavior categories indicated general agreement 
between the expressed intentions of the therapists and 
their actual behavior in the clinical interview. Statistical 
comparisons indicated significant differences (a) be- 
tween the 3 therapists and (b) in the client’s behavior in 
the 3 situations. (35 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12867. Tharp, Roland G.; Watson, David & Kaya, 
Janice. (U. Hawaii) Self-modification of depression. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Aug), 
Vol. 42(4), 624.—Briefly discusses 4 cases of female 
undergraduates who were taught to modify feelings of 
depression by developing an awareness of the antece- 
dents of these feelings. Data from verbal reports and 
changes in personality test scores indicate that they were 
successful in modifying their feelings. 

12868. Wayson, William W. (Ohio State U., Coll. of 
Education) Head Start parents in participant groups: I. 
Statistics and stereotypes. Journal of Applied Behavioral 
Science, 1974(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 250-256.—Criticizes P. 
Wohlford's (see PA, Vol. 52:Issue 6) study of participant 
groups designed to help low-income parents with child- 
rearing for the tendency to stereotype the “disadvanta- 
Bed" and the use of filtered data. The ecology of the 
group (including group leaders) and raw behavioral data 
should be examined before conclusions are drawn as to 
the best method for helping disadvantaged parents. 

12869. Wohlford, Paul. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Rockville, Md.) Head Start parents in partici- 
pant groups. Journal of Applied Behavioral Science, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 222-249.—Used a modification of 
the laboratory training method, called the "participant 
group method," with low-income parents of Head Start 
children. 8 12-15 member groups met 2 times/wk for 8 
wks to help parents increase their children's language 
skills or to help them with their child-rearing problems. 
Parent trainers worked in pairs, which included a mother 
from the community. Couples were invited to some 
groups; only mothers to other groups. Most groups 
succeeded in engaging the parents' participation in child- 
rearing or related discussions. Judged on the basis of 
attendance and group process data, it is concluded that 
the participant group method seems to be an effective 
vehicle for directly delivering community clinical-psy- 
chological and educational services to low-income 
parents of preschool children. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Drug Therapy & Drug Rehabilitation 


12870. Lerman, Pinchas & Kivity-Ephraim, Sarah. 
(Tel-Aviv U., Beilinson Medical Center, Neuropediatric 
Clinic, Petah Tikva, Israel) Carbamazepine sole anticon- 
vulsant for focal epilepsy of childhood. Epilepsia, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 15(2), 229-234.—Used carbamazepine 
(Tegretol) as sole anticonvulsant in 18 male and 22 
female 4-11 yr olds with benign focal epilepsy er 
Rolandic spikes. In 12 Ss, carbamazepine was the Ist an 
only drug used, whereas in the others various other drugs 
and drug combinations had previously been admini a 
ed. It is concluded that carbamazepine is a highly 
effective drug in focal epilepsy of childhood, as eec 
as barbiturates and diphenylhydantoin, less toxic, a 
more convenient to use, Carbamazepine improved the 
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behavior, ability to concentrate, and school performance 
of 80% of the Ss. At effective dose levels there were 
remarkably few side effects. (French, German, & 
Spanish summaries)—Journal summary. 

12871. Ban, Thomas A. (McGill U., Div. of Psycho- 
pharmacology, Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Haloperidol 
and the butyrophenones. Psychosomatics, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 14(5), 286-297.—Notes that haloperidol is effective 
in controlling the symptoms in mania, exerting central 
antiadrenergic effects with virtually no central anticho- 
linergic action. This may explain the relatively low 
incidence of adverse effects with this drug. The butyro- 
phenones are reviewed, and the biochemical changes, 
clinical indications, and adverse effects of haloperiodol 
are discussed. (125 ref)—A. S. Kulkarni. 

12872. Bass, Urbane F. & Brown, Barry S. (Narcotics 
Treatment Administration, Washington, D.C.) Metha- 
done maintenance and methadone detoxification: A 
comparison of retention rates and client characteris- 
tics. International Journal of the Addictions, 1973, Vol. 
Bin), 889-895.—Compared the retention rates and 
demographic variables of 60 heroin addicts who upon 
admission to a narcotics treatment center elected to be 
placed on methadone maintenance with 57 addicts who 
elected methadone detoxification. Maintenance clients 
were significantly more likely to remain in treatment for 
a 6-mo period than detoxification clients (p < .05), were 
more likely to live with relatives, were older, and were 
more likely to have used heroin longer. 

12873. Berger, Herbert & Schwegler, Michael J. (New 
York Medical Coll., N.Y.) Voluntary detoxification of 
patients on methadone maintenance. International 
Journal of the Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(6), 1043-1047. 
—Discusses attempts to achieve detoxification by 17 
19-30 yr old heroin addicts on methadone maintenance. 
The group attempted detoxification a total of 21 times, 
and 9 succeeded. Factors which may predict successful 
voluntary detoxification are briefly discussed (e.g. 
steady employment, no welfare history, middle-class 
background, and good relationships with counselors). 

12874. Berry, William R.; Darley, Frederic L.; 
Aronson, Arnold E. & Goldstein, Norman P. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Memphis, Tenn.) Dysarthria in 
Wilson’s disease. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 17(2), 169-183.—3 judges rated a 
number of speech characteristics (e.g. pitch, tremor, 
hoarseness, and loudness) of 20 patients with Wilson’s 
disease, an inherited metabolic disease. Perceptual data 
Suggest the presence of a mixed dysarthria with promi- 
hent ataxic, spastic, and hypokinetic features which were 
Predictable from neurologic data on the patients. 
Perceptual data on 10 patients, recorded at 2 specific 
points in a treatment program, indicate that speech can 
be used as an effective monitor of progress in the 
treatment of this disease. The regimen of D-penicillam- 
me and a low copper diet, generally used for patients 
with Wilson’s disease, can produce a significant remis- 
Sion of the dysarthric signs. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12875. Buffa, B.; Costa, G. & Ghirardi, P. (Provincial 

€uropsychiatric Hosp., Vercelli, Italy) Glaziovine ver- 
Sus diazepam: A double-blind clinical trial. Current 
Therapeutic Research, 1974(Jun), Vol. 16(6), 621-627. 
—Administered either diazepam or glaziovine orally to 
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40 female inpatients suffering from psychoneurotic or 
psychotic disorders. Ss’ anxiety levels were assessed by 
the Hamilton Rating Scale. Results show glaziovine to be 
active as an anxiolitic drug; its activity was similar to 
that of diazepam, but, contrary to diazepam, glaziovine 
did not cause asthenia or drowsiness.—Journal abstract. 

12876, Cereghino, James J., et al. (National Inst. of 
Neurological Diseases & Stroke, Bethesda, Md.) Carba- 
mazepine for epilepsy: A controlled prospective evalua- 
tion. Neurology, 1974(May), Vol. 24(5), 401-410.—Eva- 
luated the efficacy, bioavailability, and tolerance of 
carbamazepine in epilepsy in a prospective, double-blind 
study. Ss were 45 institutionalized patients whose 
seizures were not controlled completely by combinations 
of currently available antiepileptic drugs in adequate 
dosages (as determined by serum concentrations). It was 
found that carbamazepine was equal in efficacy to 
phenobarbital or diphenylhydantoin in controlling seiz- 
ure frequency, and side effects were minimal. Serum 
concentrations of carbamazepine were measured up to 
13.7 pg/ml, with 70% of the values ranging from 5 to 10 p. 
g/ml. Individual episodes of transient leukopenia occur- 
red during the 21-day test period, but a statistically 
significant incidence of leukopenia was not observed. (23 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

12877. Chase, Thomas N.; Woods, Anne C.; Lipton, 
Morris A. & Morris, Charles E. (National Inst. of Health, 
Clinical Center, Neurology Unit, Bethesda, Md.) Hypo- 
thalamic releasing factors and Parkinson disease. 
Archives of Neurology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 31(1), 55-56. 
— Conducted therapeutic trials of 2 intravenously infu- 
sed hormones in patients with idiopathic parkinsonism. 
Thyrotropin-releasing hormone had no significant effects 
on extrapyramidal function and did not significantly 
modify responses to levodopa. Melanocyte-stimulating 
hormone release-inhibiting factor had a mild ameliorato- 
ry but statistically insignificant effect in 3 of 6 untreated 
Ss. 

12878. Coleman, Ben I. Helping women addicts i 
New York City. International Journal of Offender Thera; 

& Comparative Criminology, 1974, Vol. 18(1), 82-8: 

12879. Coppen, Alec, et al. (Medical Researcl 
Council, Neuropsychiatry Unit, Epsom, England) Tryp- 
tophan metabolism in depressive illness. Psychological 
Medicine, 1974(May), Vol. 4(2), 164-173.—Administered 
[Methylene-* C]-L- tryptophan intravenously to 5 pa- 
tients suffering from severe depression before and after 
clinical recovery, and to 6 control Ss; all Ss were tested 
while on a standard diet. Pr C]-5-Hydroxyindoleacetic 
acid and [* C]-indoleacetic acid were isolated from urine 
during the following 48 hrs and purified to constant 
specific radioactivity (SA). From the SA and the 
determination of the total excretion of the 2 acids their 
percentage conversion from labeled tryptophan was 
estimated. No consistent difference was found in patients 
before and after recovery, or between patients and 
controls, in the conversion of tryptophan to these indole 
acids. In another series of 11 depressive patients and 11 
controls, plasma total (acid-soluble) tryptophan was 
measured at frequent intervals up to 3 hrs after 
intravenous administration of a loading dose (1 g) of L- 
tryptophan. The height of the curves of plasma trypto- 
phan throughout the 3-hr period was greater in depres- 
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sive patients, even after they had recovered, than in 
controls. It is concluded that the apparent volume of 
distribution of tryptophan is reduced in depressive 
individuals. This is consistent with other findings of 
increased protein-binding of plasma tryptophan and 
reduced levels of cerebrospinal fluid tryptophan in 
depressive patients. (2 p ref)—Journal abstract. 

12880. Costello, Raymond M.; Bechtel, James E. & 
Giffen, Martin B. (U. Texas, Health Science Center, San 
Antonio) A community's efforts to attack the problem 
of alcoholism: Il. Base rate data for future program 
evaluation. International Journal of the Addictions, 1973, 
Vol. 8(6), 875-888.—Reports a follow-up study of 
individuals accepted as alcoholics into a rehabilitation 
center in a community where the resources before 
formation of a comprehensive alcohol treatment pro- 
gram offered essentially no treatment beyond Alcoholics 
Anonymous. A literature review of similar follow-up 
Studies is presented, with collation and proposals for 
program evaluation studies across the US. Results 
demonstrate that the case fatality rate and the percent- 
age of cases lost increase with the length of follow-up, 
while the percentage of no-problem cases does not vary. 
It is suggested that treatment networks must be accoun- 
table in the same way as must an independent, 
= experimental variable and must show its effect on 
outcome parameters or dependent variables to warrant 
further study. Mortality rates might be improved (i.e., 

decreased) by comprehensive programs, but the param- 
eter of "no problem" is more refractory to attempts at 
manipulation. (2/ p ref)—Journal summary. 

12881. Crawford, Robert & Forrest, Álistair. (Queen 
Mary Hosp., North Canterbury, New Zealand) Control- 
led trial of depot fluphenazine in out-patient schizo- 
phrenics. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
124, 385-391.— Reports findings from a 40-wk, double 
blind controlled trial to evaluate the effect of phenoth- 
iazine maintenance therapy in a schizophrenic group. 
Differences short of statistical significance suggested that 
relapse may be prevented by depot fluphenazine deca- 
noate injections.—R. L. Sulzer. 

12882. Delaney, John F. (Oakland Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hosp., Pittsburgh, Pa.) Psychologic and neurolo- 
gic manifestations of systemic Wegener's granulomato- 
sis. Psychosomatics, 1973(Nov), Vol. 14(6), 341-343. 
—Reports the case of a 59-yr-old man with severe 
neurological and psychological symptoms as well as 

systemic ` Wegener: granulomatosis. Remission was 
possible with corticosteroid and immunosuppressive 
therapy, although with reactivation of the disease the 
return of both neurological and psychologic symptoms 
was noted. 

12883. Eisen, Andrew A.; Woods, John F. & Sherwin, 
Allan L. (Montreal Neurological Inst., Quebec, Canada) 
Peripheral nerve function in long-term therapy with 
diphenylhydantoin.: A clinical and electrophysiologic 
correlation. Neurology, 1974(May), Vol. 24(5), 411-417. 
—Examined 45 patients treated with diphenylhydantoin 
for more than 10 yrs for clinical and electrophysiologic 
evidence of a peripheral neuropathy. The mean peroneal 

nerve (motor) and sural nerve (sensory) conduction 
velocities in the lower extremities showed a small but 
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significant reduction. 26% of the Ss showed neurogenic 
changes on needle electromyography. 

12884. Emrick, Chad D. (U. Colorado, Medical 
Center) A review of psychologically oriented treatment 
of alcoholism: I. The use and interrelationships of 
outcome criteria and drinking behavior following 
treatment. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 35(2), 523-549.— Describes an analysis 
of 265 studies published between 1952 and 1971 íhat 
reported specific responses of 3 or more patients to some 
form of psychologically oriented alcoholism treatment, 
The therapies used were extremely varied in type, 
duration, and setting. Although a number of outcome 
criteria were used to evaluate treatments, drinking 
behavior was by far the criterion most often used. In 
more than 7 of the studies this behavior was positively 
related to outcome on other dimensions. Psychologically 
oriented treatment appears to leave about / of the 
patients abstinent, about // improved though not absti- 
nent, about 4 unchanged, and 5-10% worse. Remaining 
to be explored are the issues of whether one form of 
treatment offers more chance for improvement than 
another and whether the likelihood of improvement 
would be as strong or stronger without formal treatment. 
(154 p ref)—/. Davis. 

12885. Encinoza, Oscar. (U. Los Andes, Medical 
School, Merida, Venezuela) Nerve conduction velocity in 
patients on long-term diphenylhydantoin therapy. Epi- 
lepsia, 1974(Jun), Vol. 15(2) 147-154.—Determined 
motor conduction velocities along the tibial nerves and 
distal sensory latency of the median nerve in patients on 
diphenylhydantoin therapy who did not present clinical 
evidence of either peripheral neuropathy or toxicity. 
Slowed conduction was found in 52% of the Ss. Most 
frequent abnormalities were prolonged sensory latency 
of the median nerve (44%) and motor conduction in the 
legs (33%). (French, German, & Spanish summaries) 

12886. Escande, Michel; Vasquez-Villareal, Sergio & 
Gayral, Louis. (La Grave Hosp., Psychiatric Clinic & 
Medical Psychology Services, U. Toulouse, France) 
[Incidents and accidents in the course of treatment by 
prolonged-action neuroleptics.] (Fren) Annales Médico- 
Psychologiques, 1974(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 112-120.—Compar- 
es the undesirable sequelae of neuroleptic medication 
using esters of fluphenazine enanthate and decanoate 
and pipotiazine (undecylenate and palmitate) in à 
population of 127 psychiatric patients routinely selected 
and treated on an inpatient basis for 4-40 mo. Medica- 
tion had to be interrupted on 10 occasions (4 cases of 
hypertonic akinesia; 2 dyskinesias; 2 parkinsonian 
syndromes associated with dyskinesia; 1 tardive dyskine- 
sia; and ] prolonged amenorrhea). Neurological acci- 
dents were rarely observed during the first 2 mo of 
treatment, appearing most often 2-4 mo after medication 
began. Some patients were counted under more than 1 
descriptive category, when a typical sequence appeare 
first as a parkinsonism followed by either a motor 
excitement or a syndrome of inertia and paste 
Hypokinesia, hypertonus, and inertia-passivity yielde 
rapidly to reduced dosages or were controllable 4 
adding antiparkinsonism correctors in combination WIU 
a tricyclic antidepressant. Dyskinesias and motor SCH 
tements necessitated lowering the dosage and the 
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addition of light dosages of benzodiazepine or phenoth- 
iazine. No malignant syndromes (hyperthermia, somno- 
lence and cardiovascular collapse) were observed, 
possibly as the consequence of a careful premedication 
screening for contraindications.—H. E. King. 

12887. Fahn, Stanley. (Columbia U., Coll. of Physi- 
cians & Surgeons) “‘On-off’’ phenomenon with levodopa 
therapy in parkinsonism: Clinical and pharmacologic 
correlations and the effect of intramuscular pyridoxine. 
Neurology, 1974(May), Vol. 24(5), 431-441.—5 parkinso- 
nian patients with severe “on-off” effects from levodopa 
therapy were given a combination of carbidopa and 
levodopa. Serial half-hourly measurements of plasma 
levels of dopa, 3-O-methyldopa, and homovanillic acid 
showed partial concordance between clinical fluctuation 
and plasma dopa levels in Ss receiving levodopa alone or 
in combination with carbidopa. The combination thera- 
py did not lessen on-off effects except when administer- 
ed in greater and more frequent doses, which were 
permitted by the improved gastrointestinal tolerance 
with carbidopa-levodopa. A single intramuscular injec- 
tion of pyridoxine had no clinical effect and slightly 
lowered subsequent plasma dopa only in the absence of 
carbidopa. Possible biochemical mechanisms are discus- 
sed. (35 ref) —Journal abstract. 

12888. Gardos, George, et al. (Boston State Hosp., 
Mass.) A pilot study of ORF 8063: A new benzodiazep- 
ine in anxious alcoholic patients. Current Therapeutic 
Research, 1974(Jun), Vol. 16(6), 628-634.—Administered 
ORF-8063 to 10 anxious male alcoholics for 3 wks in a 
single-blind, placebo-controlled trial. Evidence was 
obtained for cumulative effects and for the importance 
of the major metabolite, ORF-9266. Results suggest that 
oral doses should probably not exceed 60 mg daily and 
that optimal dose appears to be in the range of 30-50 mg. 
Once daily at bedtime may be the optimal dose schedule 
to utilize the sedative-hypnotic effects of the drug. Side 
effects were obtained in every S and were those 
associated with the standard benzodiazepines. One S 
who reached high doses exhibited marked hostility in 
addition to ataxia and drowsiness. Because of the lack of 
drug-placebo differences and the high attrition rate, the 
therapeutic effectiveness of the compound was not 
clearly delineated. Journal abstract. 

, 12889. Glaser, Frederic B. (Medical Coll. Pennsylvan- 
la, Section on Drug & Alcohol Abuse) Medical ethno- 
centrism and the treatment of addiction. International 
Journal of Offender Therapy & Comparative Criminology, 
1974, Vol. 18(1), 13-27.—Gives examples of medical 
ethnocentrism—the tendency of the medical professions 
to regard any problem behavior as a manifestation of 
lness— from politics, religion, art, and physical medi- 
cine, Its latest appearance is in theories about narcotics 
addiction. The hypothesis that attributes addiction to 
Mental illness is not strongly supported; on the contrary, 
the evidence is confused and contradictory. Similarly, 
E theory that induced or preexisting metabolic disease 
àuses addiction is not based on any firm data, although 
Gë entire methadone program is based on one version of 
ZE metabolic theory. Because these assumptions are 
"correct, treatment based on them has been ineffective. 
* relationship between behavior and illness is more 
complex than medical ethnocentrism recognizes. Proba- 
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bly it will be necessary to employ many conceptual 
models to explain addiction fully. ídem PARIE for the 
courage and humility to recognize the gaps in our present 
knowledge. (French, German, & Spanish summaries) (64 
ref)—1. Davis. 

12890. Glass, George S. (U.S. National Naval 
Medical Center, Alcohol Rehabilitation Unit, Bethesda, 
Md.) The Alcohol Rehabilitation Unit, National Naval 
Medical Center, Bethesda. Military Medicine, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 141(6), 486-488.—Describes the alcoholism treat- 
ment program at the National Naval Medical Center in 
Bethesda, Maryland. The program consists of 7 rehabili- 
tation-oriented functions: individual counseling, educa- 
tional programs, group meetings, Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, disulfiram (Antabuse) therapy, ancillary treat- 
ments (e.g, family meetings and transactional analysis), 
and follow-up services for discharged patients. The 
functions of the inpatient service; the hospital-wide 
consultation service; and the outpatient service for 
evaluation, referral, and follow-up are described, along 
with the interrelationships between the alcoholism 
treatment program and the departments of medicine and 
occupational therapy. The advantages of the 6-wk 
hospitalization limitation are noted, and data indicate 
that no patient has been readmitted, although many 
return for biweekly follow-up care.—L. Gorsey. 

12891. Globus, G., et al. (U. California, Medical 
School, Irvine) The effect of lorazepam on anxious 
insomniacs’ sleep as recorded in the home environ- 
ment. Journal of Clinical Pharmacology, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
14(4), 192-201.—Studied the effect of the benzodiazep- 
ine lorazepam on sleep variables in a population of 
anxious insomniacs, using their spouses as controls. 10 Ss 
were used: 8 couples composed of a male insomniac and 
a spouse with normal sleep, and 2 female insomniacs 
without spouses. Ss were studied under 3 conditions: 
baseline on placebo and on drug, and recovery o 
placebo. There were 2 adaptation nights. 10 baseli 


Center) Imipramine in 
s I eet: Psychosomatics, 1973(Sep), Vol. 


14(5), 283-285.—54 of 259 children with minimal brain 
dysfunction who were treated with imipramine respon- 
ded to the drug and showed maximal improvement. 

12893. Hansen, Christian E. & Larsen, Niels E. 
(Glostrup State Mental Hosp., Denmark) Perphenazine 
concentrations in human whole blood: A pilot study 
during anti-psychotic therapy using different adminis- 
tration forms. Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. SQ), 
31-36.—Studied perphenazine (PPZ) (Trilafon) in hu- 
man whole blood under therapeutic conditions with 3 
female inpatient volunteers. By means of a new niei 
and highly sensitive gas chromatographic met S 
concentrations of .2 ug PPZ/l whole blood could be 
assayed with a sufficient degree of accuracy. In the 
acutely psychotic Ss the PPZ levels were studied after 
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administration in 3 different ways: (a) as single doses of 
PPZ given intramuscularly, (b) as multiple doses of PPZ 
given orally, and (c) as single doses of PPZ enanthate 
given intramuscularly. The highest PPZ concentration, 
7.4 g/l, was measured in (c). Neurological side effects 
were registered, and their relation to blood concentra- 
tions of PPZ is briefly discussed.—Journal abstract. 

12894. Heilman, Kenneth M. & Fisher, Waldo R. (U. 
Florida, Medical School, Div. of Neurology) Hyperlipi- 
demic dementia. Archives of Neurology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 
31(1), 67-68.—Reports the case of a 56-yr-old woman 
with hyperlipidemia associated with a presenile demen- 
tia. Mental status testing revealed a person and place 
orientation, but no time orientation. 2 treatments for 
hyperlipidemia (isophane insulin, clofibrate, digoxin, and 

thyroid substance), with a reduction of her plasma lipids, 
improved the dementia. (15 ref) 
12895. Hesbacher, Peter, et al. Are neurotic patients 
in  psychotropic drug trials representative? A 
comparison of study and non-study patients in four 
family practices. Social Science & Medicine, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 8(2), 91-96.—Compared 220 drug-treated emotion- 
ally ill patients on clinical trials with 95 similar patients 
not on clinical trials in each of 4 family practices. Results 
Showed an absence of selection bias in demographic 
characteristics. With respect to those few treatment and 
. illness characteristics which were different in the 2 
samples, physicians were more likely to place sicker 
patients, who had not responded well to other prior 
drugs, on controlled clinical trials. These findings 
indicate that the response of clinical trial patients 
represents a justifiable test of clinical efficacy and safety. 
—Journal abstract. 

12896, Hollinrake, J. B. (Drug Addiction Treatment 
Centre, Hong Kong) Treatment and rehabilitation 
facilities in Hong Kong. International Journal of Offender 
aed & Comparative Criminology, 1974, Vol. 18(1), 

12897. Horvath, Thomas B. & Meares, Russell A. (U. 
Melbourne, Austin Hosp., Victoria, Australia) L-dopa 
and arousal. Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & 
Psychiatry, 1974(Apr), Vol. 37(4), 416-421.—Found that 
in 10 patients with parkinsonism, treatment with levodo- 
pa was associated with (a) a rise in the skin conductance 
level and its fluctuations, (b) an increased electromyo- 
graphic erlectromyographic activity in the frontalis 
muscle, and (c) faster reaction times. The change of skin 
conductance in response to a loud noise also increased 
and its habituation to the repetition of the stimulus was 
delayed. One S developed a Schizophreniform psychosis 
and showed high arousal and absent habituation. It is 
suggested that dopamine is the transmitter associated 
with the arousal reaction and that it plays a part in the 
pathogenesis of schizophrenia. (44 ref)—Journal abstract. 
12898. Howard, James S. & Schmidt, Kurt T. (Eastern 
State Hosp., Williamsburg, Va.) End of a back ward: The 
rapid rehabilitation and release of chronically hospital- 
ized psychiatric patients. Psychosomatics, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 14(6), 355-361.—Reports that about 50 incarcerated 
patients were released into the community following 
aggressive and personalized chemotherapy, behavioral 
einforcement in group meetings, and mandatory activi- 
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12899. Hunt, William A. & General, Wayne R. 
(Loyola U., Chicago) Relapse rates after treatment for 
alcoholism. Journal of Community Psychology, 1973(Jan), 
Vol. 1(1), 66-68.—Notes previous research on smoking, 
heroin addiction, and alcoholism which indicates a 
relapse rate after successful completion of a treatment 
program which resembles a negatively accelerated 
“extinction” curve. The results of 15 follow-up studies in 
the alcoholism field were examined. Data indicate that 
relapse began almost immediately after treatment, with 
approximately 66% drinking again by the 3rd month. At 
the 3rd month, however, the curve rapidly leveled, and 
approximately 33% maintained abstinence for the re- 
mainder of the year covered by data. Findings suggest 
either the involvement of 2 types of people (those who 
can and can not quit) or of 2 types of learning processes 
(the usual reinforcement and extinction paradigm or a 
decision-making process which isolates the response 
from the usual reinforcement mechanisms). The similari- 
ty in relapse rates suggests behavioral commonalities 
across various addictions. Research and treatment 
advantages in pooling data from addiction studies are 
noted.—S. Knapp. 

12900. Itil, T. M., et al. (New York Medical Coll., 
N.Y.) Clinical and computerized EEG effects of U- 
31,920: A new anxiolytic. Current Therapeutic Research, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 16(6), 642-654.—Conducted a double- 
blind controlled study of U-31,920 in 34 patients with 
anxiety syndrome. Results indicate that U-31,920 has a 
clinical profile comparable to that of diazepam with 
respect to release of tension and anxiety, improvement of 
sleep disturbances, and induction of sedation. With the 
exception of the stronger sedative properties of U-31,920 
and some signs suggesting that U-31,920 might have 
antidepressive as well as anxiolytic properties, no 
therapeutically relevant differences between the 2 drugs 
were found. Statistically significant correlations between 
the increase of slow waves in the computerized EEG and 
clinical sedative properties on the one hand, and an 
increase of beta activity and anxiolytic potency on the 
other was found. Results confirm the predictions of 
earlier quantitative pharmaco-EEG trials concerning (a) 
anxiolytic properties; (b) single, lowest effective dose; 
and (c) central nervous system effective dosage-ratio 
between U-31,920 and diazepam.—Journal abstract. 

12901. Janowsky, David S.; El-Yousef, M. Khaled & 
Davis, John M. (U. California, Medical School, San 
Diego) Acetylcholine and depression. Psychosomatic 
Medicine, 1974(May), Vol. 36(3), 248-257.—Previous 
studies have found that in humans, physostigmine (a 
cholinesterase inhibitor which increases central acetyl- 
choline levels) decreases manic symptoms, antagonizes 
methylphenidate-induced behavioral activation, ani 
induces severe depression and psychomotor retardation 
in marihuana-intoxicated normals. In the current study 
with 24 psychiatric patients, physostigmine was found to 
increase depressed mood in Ss with an affective 
component to their symptoms (manics, depressives; 
schizoaffectives). Schizophrenics without an affective 
component did not become depressed. After Dëse 
mine administration, all S groups showed a SEHE 
increase in symptoms including lethargy, slowe d 
thoughts, withdrawal, apathy, decreased energy an 
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decreased thoughts, indicating a state of psychomotor 
retardation. All Ss became less cheerful, friendly, and 
talkative. Results are compatible with the hypothesis that 
acetylcholine may be involved in the etiology of affective 
disorders. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12902. Joseph, Herman & Callanan, Thomas J. 
(Probation Office, New York, N.Y.) Methadone main- 
tenance programs for probationers in New York City. 
International Journal of Offender Therapy & Comparative 
Criminology, 1974, Vol. 18(1), 104-106. 

12903. Kellner, Robert; Collins, A. Cowan; Shulman, 
Robert S. & Pathak, Dorothy. (U. New Mexico, Medical 
School) The short-term antianxiety effects of proprano- 
lol HCl. Journal of Clinical Pharmacology, 1974(May), 
Vol. 14(5-6), 301—304.— Carried out a 2-wk double-blind 
crossover study of propranolol HCI and placebo with 22 
anxious psychiatric outpatients. Ss were instructed to 
increase the dose up to 160 mg daily. For the doses given, 
the short-term antianxiety effects of the drug were not 
conspicuous. However, 2 scores of 35 favored the drug, 
with statistical significance, and there was a trend anda 
consistency of results which suggest that propranolol 
does have short-term antianxiety effects to some degree. 
The drug is considered for treatment of patients in whom 
somatic symptoms due to beta-adrenergic receptor 
stimulation predominate.—P. Federman. 

12904. Khorramzadeh, E. & Lofty, A. O. (Pahlavi U., 
Medical School, Shiraz, Iran) The use of ketamine in 
psychiatry. Psychosomatics, 1973(Nov), Vol. 14(6), 
344-346.—Inpatients of a psychiatric unit of a university 
hospital received ketamine at 0.2-0.3 mg/kg body 
weight. One out of 25 Ss had a minimal anesthetic 
response. All 96 Ss who received 0.4-0.6 mg/kg had the 
minimal anesthetic response, and almost all of them 
demonstrated the abreactive response consisting of 
excitement, emotional discharge, verbalization of con- 
flict, and emergence phenomenon. 4 Ss who received 
0.7-1 mg/kg of ketamine showed the anesthetic as well 
as abreactive response and they all showed facilitation of 
the psychotherapy and symptom relief. All Ss experien- 
ced “a loss of contact” ranging from 25 sec to 4 min. 
Acceptability was good, with vomiting and nausea as the 
only adverse reactions noted. 2 Ss who showed severe 
depersonalization received intramuscular perphenazine. 
A large majority of patients felt very tired after the 
experiment. Most Ss vividly recalled the experience 
fotally.—4. S. Kulkarni. 

12905. Klawans, Harold L. & Weiner, William J. 
(Michael Reese Medical Center, Div. of Neurology, 
Chicago, Ill.) Attempted use of haloperidol in the 
treatment of L-dopa induced dyskinesias. Journal of 
Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
31(4), 427-430.— Gave haloperidol to 12 patients in an 
Ee to improve levodopa-induced dyskinesias. In 8 
>s any improvement in dyskinesias was associated with 
Increased parkinsonism. In 4 Ss the dyskinesias initially 
improved without clinical deterioration. Within several 
Weeks, however, the disability due to parkinsonism 
Increased in these 4 Ss as well. These observations 
Suggest that long-term haloperidol does not effectively 
*ecrease levodopa-induced dyskinesias without worsen- 
ig parkinsonism. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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12906. Klein, Robert H.; Lynn, Edward J.; Axelrod, 
Howard & Dluhy, John. (U. Rochester, School of 
Medicine & Dentistry) Self-administration in medica- 
tion by psychiatric inpatients. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1974(Jun), Vol. 158(6), 450-455.— Divi- 
ded 19 male and 21 female 15-66 yr old psychiatric 
inpatients, on moderate to high daily doses of chlorpro- 
mazine or imipramine, into 4 groups of 10 patients each 
which differed in mode of drug administration. Drugs 
were self-administered with or without instruction, and 
were also administered in the traditional manner by 
nurses with or without instruction. Although the overall 
incidence of drug defaulting (24%) was consistent with 
previous reports, patients on self-administration schedu- 
les revealed greater evidence of drug defaulting than did 
nurse-medicated patients. Contrary to expectations, 
instructions by nursing staff apparently undermined 
rather than supported patients’ attitudes toward and 
adherence to prescribed medication. Although drug- 
taking behavior did not change over time, patients 
showed increasing preference for self-administration. (15 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

12907. Kragh-Sorensen, P.; Hansen, C. E. & Asberg, 
M. (Karolinska Hosp. Stockholm, Sweden) Plasma 
levels of nortriptyline in the treatment of endogenous 
depression. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 
49(4), 444-456.—Studied the relationship between the 
therapeutic effects and plasma concentrations of nortrip- 
tyline in 30 female psychiatric inpatients with moderate 
to severe endogenous depression, After a 4-7 day 
placebo washout period, all Ss received 50 mg nortriptyl- 
ine (Sensival) orally 3 times/day for 4 wks. Severity of 
depression was assessed on a rating scale 1 time/wk 
during the placebo and drug treatments, and plasma 
concentrations of nortriptyline were determined using 
gas chromotography 2 times/wk. There were initial large 
variations in the plasma concentrations of nortriptyline 
between Ss; however, in all Ss except 3, the plasma 
concentrations reached a plateau value within 1 wk, and 
remained constant during the drug treatment period. The 
lack of therapeutic effect of high plasma concentrations 
of nortriptyline found in a previous study was confirmed. 
The optimal therapeutic effects were obtained with a 
plasma level below 175 ng/ml. (33 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

12908. Kragh-Sorensen, Per, et al. (State Mental 
Hosp., Glostrup, Denmark) Long-term treatment of 
endogenous depression with nortriptyline with control 
of plasma levels. Psychological Medicine, 1974(May), 
Vol. 4(2), 174-180.— Studied the clinical pharmacologi- 
cal basis for a correct design of controlled trials of the 
prophylactic effect of tricyclic antidepressants. 22 pa- 
tients, successfully treated with nortriptyline (NT) in 
hospital for endogenous depression, continued the 
treatment for up to 5 mo in the outpatient clinic. Plasma 
levels of NT were checked and ratings performed 
regularly. Depressive relapses, all related to low plasma 
levels of NT, were seen in 3 patients. The gas chromato- 
graphic method, described in detail, has proved suitable 
for clinical routine and the results demonstrate the value 
of monitoring plasma levels in achieving therapeutic 
control. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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12909. Krakowski, Adam J. & Engisch, Robert. 
(Champlain Valley-Physicians Hosp. Medical Center, 
Plattsburgh, N.Y.) A new agent for chemotherapy of 
migraine headaches: A controlled study. Psychosomatics, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 14(5), 302-308.—Carried out a double- 
blind study in 22 patients with BC-105—a potent 
antiserotonin agent—or placebo. Patients treated with 
active drug showed a significantly higher improvement 
rate compared with placebo patients. Improvement was 
measured by total number of migraine attacks during 4- 
wk periods, a migraine index, and the physician's global 
evaluation. The Zung Self-Rating Depression Scale and 
the Hamilton Depression Rating Scale showed slight but 
statistically significant improvements. No side effects 
were seen.—Journal abstract. 

12910. Maletzky, Barry M. & Klotter, James. Episodic 
dyscontrol: A controlled replication. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1974(Apr), Vol. 35(4), 175-179.—Des- 
cribes the authors’ previous research in which the 
syndrome of episodic dyscontrol was delineated and a 
majority of patients were treated successfully with 
diphenylhydantoin (Dilantin). This original research was 
uncontrolled because of an ethical dilemma—to with- 
hold active treatment for violent outbursts might result 
in damage to people or property. The present study with 
24 male violent patients was a controlled replication of 
this original research. Sequential analysis was employed 
in a double-blind discontinuation trial such that no 
patient was denied active treatment any longer than 
absolutely necessary. Results indicate a clear superiority 
for Dilantin over placebo when both were added to a 
psychotherapeutic treatment regimen for violent beha- 
vior. Conclusions based on these results are discussed. 
(16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12911. Martorano, Raymond D. (Albert Einstein Coll. 
of Medicine, Family Studies Section, Yeshiva U.) Mood 
and social perception in four alcoholics: Effects of 
drinking and assertion training. Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, 974(Jun), Vol. 35(2), 445-457.— Con- 
ducted a 32-day study of 4 male alcoholics, involving an 
8-day baseline period and 2 12-day experimental periods. 
During each experimental period Ss did not drink for the 
Ist 6 days but received assertive or nonassertive training 
to meet stress; for the 2nd 6 days drinking was allowed. 
Alcohol consumption during the drinking phase was 
recorded, and measures of mood and social contact were 
taken throughout all phases. Neither Ss nor staff 

reported benefits in mood or social perception as a result 
of drinking. Assertion training benefited nondrinking 
alcoholics by increasing their social desirability and 
activity and by suppressing anger, but produced more 
discomfort and social rejection when they were drinking. 
Possible explanations for the pattern of results are 
discussed, and limitations on generalizing from the study 
are pointed out. (25 ref)—/. Davis. 
12912. Miller, Edith M. & Wiener, Lewis. (Maimoni- 
des Medical Center, Brooklyn, N.Y.) Ro 4-4602 and 
levodopa in the treatment of parkinsonism. Neurology, 
1974(May), Vol. 24(5), 482-486.— Treated 25 patients 
with Parkinson's disease with levodopa and Ro 4-4602, a 
peripheral decarboxylase inhibitor. With this combined 
treatment, the overall improvement score for extrapy- 
ramidal symptoms exceeded the optimal improvement 
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scores achieved with levodopa alone by 25%. Gastroin- 
testinal side effects of levodopa were abolished in 92% of 
the Ss, and cardiovascular abnormalities were abolished 
in 66%. Dyskinesias were more pronounced. No toxic 
effects or laboratory abnormalities were noted. Levodo- 
pa dosage could be reduced by an average of 60%. A 
comparison between the present results with Ro 4-4602 
and those achieved in previous studies with another 
decarboxylase inhibitor, MK 486, indicates that Ro 4- 
4602 is more potent. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12913. Miller, Peter M.; Stanford, Ann G. & 
Hemphill, Diana P. (Veterans Administration Center, 
Psychiatry Service, Jackson, Miss.) A social-learning 
approach to alcoholism treatment. Social Casework, 
1974(May), Vol. 55(5), 279-284.— Discusses methodolo- 

of a social-learning approach to alcoholism treatment. 
Screened candidates are admitted to a structured, token- 
economy hospital ward encouraging active participation. 
A 3-fold treatment design included aversive stimuli to 
decrease the reinforcing properties of alcohol; family 
and group therapy to teach more adaptive behavior 
patterns; and changing the alcoholic's environment to 
increase satisfactions from life. After discharge, outpa- 
tient visits utilize similar techniques for as long as a year, 
and appear to be essential to sustained treatment gains. 
Treatment methods undergo constant evaluation, and a 
2-yr period is projected as necessary to validate the 
approach.—M. W. Linn. 

12914. Naylor, G. J.; Dick, D. A.; Dick, E. G. & 
Moody, J. P. (U. Dundee, Scotland) Lithium therapy and 
erythrocyte membrane cation carrier. Psychopharmacol- 
ogia, 1974, Vol. 37(1), 81-86.—Conducted a double-blind 
crossover trial with 14 manic-depressive inpatients. 
Measurements of plasma cortisol and erythrocyte sodi- 
um-potassium adenosine triphosphatase (Na-K ATPase), 
ouabain sensitive K+ influx, lithium, sodium, and 
potassium concentrations were taken twice when pa- 
tients were on placebo and twice when they were on 
lithium therapy. The erythrocyte Na-K ATPase was 
significantly higher during the lithium than during the 
placebo treated period, whereas the other biochemical 
values measured showed no significant differences 
between the 2 phases. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12915. Omenn, Gilbert S. & Motulsky, Arno G. 
Pharmacogenetics and mental disease. Psychological 
Medicine, 1974(May), Vol. 4(2), 125-129.—Gives exam- 
ples of genetically-determined variation in the effects 
and side effects of drugs commonly used to treat mental 
illness. Further investigation of the host-drug interaction 
is needed not only for correct treatment but because 
variation in patients' responses may help differentiate 
multiple causes of apparently similar clinical syndromes. 
(36 ref) 

12916. Ota, K. Y.; Kurland, A. A. & Slotnick, v. B. 
(Spring Grove State Hosp. Baltimore, Md.) Sete 
evaluation of penfluridol, a new long-acting ora 
antipsychotic agent. Journal of Clinical Pharmacology, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 14(4), 202-209.—Examined the sio 
and therapeutic effects of penfluridol. Ss were 18 21 
yr old patients, diagnosed as schizophrenics for 1% yrs, 
and in good physical condition. The 6 controls EE 
the same neuroleptic medication they had received prio! 
to the study. Results show that penfluridol was safe an 
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effective for the 12 experimental Ss. Extrapyramidal 
reactions occurred rarely and only at doses of 100 mg or 
more (therapeutic effective dosage Tange was 60-80 mg). 
Based on the Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale, the Nurses’ 
Observation Scale for Inpatient Evaluation, and a 
clinical global impression scale, the drug was indicated 
to be as effective as the conventional neuroleptic drugs 
received by the controls.—P. Federman . 

12917. Parkes, J. D.; Baxter, R. C.; Marsden, C. D. & 
Rees, J. E. (King's Coll. Hosp., Parkinson's Disease 
Clinic, London, England) Comparative trial of benzhex- 
ol, amantadine, and levodopa in the treatment of 
Parkinson's disease. Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery 
& Psychiatry, 1974(Apr), Vol. 37(4), 422-426.—14 slight- 
ly disabled patients with parkinsonism were treated 
separately with benzhexol, amantadine, and levodopa. 
Benzhexol and amantadine both gave a 15% reduction in 
functional disability and levodopa gave a 36% reduction. 
Benzhexol lessened the rigidity and improved the flexion 
of posture of Parkinson’s disease, but had little or no 
effect on akinesia and tremor. Amantadine and levodopa 
caused improvement in all these symptoms. The combi- 
nation of benzhexol and amantadine was as effective 
after 4 wks of treatment as levodopa was after 6 mo. (15 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

12918. Post, R. M.; Gillin, J. C.; Wyatt, R. J. & 
Goodwin, F. K. (National Inst. of Mental health, Adult 
Psychiatry Branch, Bethesda, Md.) The effect of orally 
administered cocaine on sleep of depressed patients. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1974, Vol. 37(1), 59-66.—Admin- 
istered cocaine orally on a double-blind basis to 5 
depressed inpatients and assessed its effects on EEG- 
monitored sleep. In doses which did not produce 
consistent effects on vital signs or mood, cocaine 
significantly reduced total sleep and rapid eye movement 
(REM) sleep. The REM sleep suppression with cocaine 
administration and rebound upon cocaine discontinua- 
tion was dose related; there was a greater effect at higher 
doses. 2 properties of cocaine appear to correspond 
closely to those of many other drugs which suppress 
REM sleep in humans—enhancements of functional 
catecholamines and/or high drug-abuse potential. (45 
tef)—Journal abstract. 

12919. Rapoport, Judith L., et al. (Georgetown U. 
Hosp.) Imipramine and methylphenidate treatments of 
hyperactive boys. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 30(6), 789-793.—Reports a double-blind 
Outpatient study comparing imipramine hydrochloride, 
methylphenidate hydrochloride, and placebo treatments 
of 76 hyperactive grade-school boys. In addition, the 
predrug behavioral evaluation is examined in detail to 
povde Buidelines for clinics examining these children. 

aseline Clinic evaluations showed the usefulness of the 
PSychologist's global estimates of attention and behavior 
disorder, as these ratings predicted teacher rating of 
mi room behavior better than did psychiatric playroom 
intevations. Parent 4-day diaries of activity and family 
respons co” also predicted teacher ratings and reflected 
D E nse to stimulant medication. Although the global 
Ces of Psychiatrists, psychologist, and pediatrician 
enen ` the superiority of both drugs to a placebo, all 
en n". favored the stimulant drug. The significance of 
indings may be limited, however, by the dose of 
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imipramine hydrochloride (80 mg) that was lower than in 
use elsewhere. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12920. Salvesen, Christen & Vaksdal, Knut. (Neeven- 
garden Hosp., Bergen, Norway) Clinical experience with 
pipothiazine palmitate (19552 R.P.) in hospitalized and 
open ward patients with functional psychoses. Behavior- 
al Neuropsychiatry, 1913-1974(Oct), Vol. 5(7-12), 3-7. 
—Describes a clinical trial of pipothiazine palmitate 
(PTP) with 50 in- and outpatients having functional 
psychoses. PTP is a powerful antipsychotic depot 
neuroleptic with a duration of 4 wks. Extrapyramidal 
Teactions were common, but were usually easy to control 
with anti-Parkinson drugs. No serious side effects were 
observed. It is concluded that PTP is valuable in 
aftercare of chronic psychotic patients with previous 
relapses because of drug evasion.—Journal abstract. 

12921. Santos, Mario R. & Romi, Juan C. Lorazepam: 
Clinical trial with a new benzodiazepine. Psychosomatics, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 14(5), 298-301.—Successfully treated 26 
patients with lorazepam, using the drug as an anxiolytic 
and a hypnotic. No side effects were seen. (17 ref) 

12922. Scanzoni, Letha & Scanzoni, John. Mismating. 
Medical Aspects of Human Sexuality, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
8(4), 8-26.—Discusses the problems associated with 
mismating (ie, marriages in which the partners are 
totally unsuited for each other) and how treatment can 
be handled by the physician. 3 case examples of women 
who decided to change their marital situation are 
presented to illustrate initial vs subsequent mismating 
and the types of conflict that occur in marriage. 

12923. Scher, Jordan M. (National Council of Drug 
Abuse & the Methadone Maintenance Inst. of Chicago, 
Ill.) A chemical alternative to the narcotic antagonist 
thesis. International Journal of the Addictions, 1973, Vol. 
8(6), 959-967.—Discusses the issues and problems 
involved in the 2 major approaches to treatment of 
heroin addiction (detoxification and methadone main- 
tenance) and proposes a neurochemical model of 
addiction. The model suggests that the addictive demand 
acts as a chemical word or memory signal which is 
evoked by conditioning and later by associated internal 
or external psychological or chemical stimuli. (37 ref) 

12924. Seger, Eva Y. & Hallum, Gyda. 
Methylphenidate in children with minimal brain 
dysfunction: Effects on attention span, visual-motor 
skills, and behavior. Current Therapeutic Research, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 16(6), 635-641.—Determined the effects 
of methylphenidate in 29 6-11 yr old children primarily 
through the use of the Digit Span and Coding subtests of 
the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children and the 
Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt Test. After 8 wks adminis- 
tration significant improvement in mean scores of all 3 
tests was found, indicating the tests were of value in 
determining response to methylphenidate. Parents and 
teachers rated the children much improved in social and 
learning situations after drug treatment. Only 4 minor 
drug-related side effects were noted during the 8-wk 
treatment period.—Journal abstract. . 

12925. Segui, Bennett A. (Yale U., Medical 
School) Hemifacial spasm in childhood treated with 
carbamazepine. Archives of Neurology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 
31(1), 63.—Describes hemifacial spasm in an 8-yr-old 
boy, apparently the Ist time this condition has been 
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reported in childhood. The symptom resolved completely 
after treatment with 50 mg carbamazepine 2 times/day 
within 2 mo. 

12926. Sleator, Esther K.; von Neumann, Alice & 
Sprague, Robert L. (U. Illinois, Children’s Research 
Center) Hyperactive children: A continuous long-term 
placebo-controlled follow-up. JAMA: Journal of the 
American Medical Association, 1974(Jul), Vol. 229(3), 
316-317.—Describes the long-term, continuous follow- 
up of 42 hyperactive children under methylphenidate 
treatment with the use of a monthly, quantified teachers’ 
student rating scale and the insertion of 1 placebo month 
each year. All Ss receiving medication had previously 
been shown to benefit from stimulants. After 2 yrs of 
follow-up, 26% were able to function well without drugs; 
40% were still benefiting from medication. Physicians 
treating such children should periodically try drug-free 
periods during the school year.—Journal abstract. 

12927. Snyder, Solomon H.; Banerjee, Shailesh P.; 
Yamamura, Henry I. & Greenberg, David. (Johns Hop- 
kins U., Medical School) Drugs, neurotransmitters, and 
Schizophrenia. Science 1974(Jun), Vol. 184(4143), 

1243-1253.—Reviews the literature on the response of 
schizophrenic patients to phenothiazines, stimulants 
(amphetamines), and psychedelic drugs (e.g., LSD), and 
the chemical interactions of these drugs with neurotran- 
smitters (catecholamines, indoleamines, and acetylcho- 
line receptors). Phenothiazines appear to have true 
antischizophrenic actions, are more effective than sedati- 
ves, and act most effectively on fundamental symptoms 
(e.g. agitation and thought disorders). The blockade of 
dopamine receptors by phenothiazines is closely related 
to their clinical efficacy and the mimicking of the 
preferred catecholamine conformation by the phenoth- 
lazines predicts their therapeutic efficacy. In small doses, 
aphetamines appear to exacerbate schizophrenic symp- 
toms and in large doses can evoke a schizophrenic-like 
psychosis; phenothiazines and butyrophenones appear to 
be the best antidotes for amphetamine psychosis. The 
behavioral effects of the amphetamines are presumably 
mediated by catecholamines in the brain. Issues involved 
In comparing the effects of psychedelic drugs to 
schizophrenia are discussed, and the similarities of the 2 
states appears to be a promising lead. The chemistry of 
amine-related enzymes and amine-methylating enzymes 
that synthesize psychotomimetic drugs is examined. (82 
ref)—L. Gorsey. 

12928. Tennent, Gavin; Bancroft, John & J 
(Broadmoor Hosp., Special Hosp. et Se 
thorne, England) The control of deviant sexual behavior 
by drugs: A double-blind controlled study of benperidol, 
chlorpromazine, and placebo. Archives of Sexual Beha- 
vior, 1974(May), Vol. 3(3), 261-271.—Developed a 
method for assessing the effect of drugs on sexual drive 
and arousability which was used to compare the effect of 
a butyrephenone, benperidol (.25-1.25 mg/day), with 

chlorpromazine (25-125 mg/day) and placebo. Measures 
of change included sexual behavior ratings, self-ratings 
of frequency of sexual thoughts, semantic differential 
ratings, and penile erections to erotic fantasy, slides, and 
film. Ss were 12 21-56 yr old pedophiliac sexual 
offenders. Results show no significant difference be- 
tween benperidol and the other 2 drug conditions, except 
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in the self-rating of frequency of sexual thoughts, which 
was lower on benperidol. The libido-reducing effects of 
benperidol are therefore presumed to be weak and 
unlikely to be sufficient to control serious antisocial 
sexual behavior. The research method appears suitable 
for assessing the effects of other drugs or hormones on 
sexual behavior. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12929. Tomsovic, Milan. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Sheridan, Wyo.) “Binge” and continuous drink- 
ers: Characteristics and treatment follow-up. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1974(Jun), Vol. 35(2), 
558-564.—Describes the characteristics of 86 male 
"binge" drinkers and 93 "continuous" drinkers who 
participated in a 90-day rehabilitation program at a 
Veterans Administration hospital. Both groups experien- 
ced health problems and social-role deterioration; binge 
drinkers tended to have fewer years of schooling, lower 
IQ, more frequent association with Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, and more previous hospital treatment. The 
hypothesis that a particular personality type or psychiat- 
ric disorder is associated with binge or continuous 
drinking was not supported. More than 50% of each 
group showed marked improvement at a Jar follow-up; 
% abstained completely. Many binge drinkers appear to 
be seeking an intense psychic experience that overrides 
social obligations, and would therefore benefit most 
from disulfram and behavior modification therapy. The 
continuous drinker appears to be seeking a steady 
tranquil state and must learn to cope with boredom, 
depression, and anxiety.—J. Davis. 

12930. Triana, Robert R. & Hinkle, Lorraine M. 
(Fordham U., Graduate School of Social Service) 
Psychoanalytically oriented therapy for alcoholic pa- 
tients. Social Casework, 1974(May), Vol. 55(5), 285-291. 
—Discusses relationships in psychoanalytically oriented 
therapy for alcoholic patients. The role of the therapist is 
an active one, establishing a relationship of trust on a 
mildly indulgent basis. The multifaceted approach uses 
techniques of relationship, nurture, mobilization, and 
limited clarification in reaching goals of ego-conserva- 
tion or restoration. Hostility, denial, and transference are 
frequent elements in the long and often painful relation- 
ship, challenging the skills and understanding of the 
therapist; his acceptance of the alcoholic as treatable is 
essential for success.—M. W. Linn. 

12931. Van Putten, Theodore. (Brentwood Veterans 
Administration Hosp. Los Angeles, Calif.) Why e 
Schizophrenic patients refuse to take their drugs? 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol. 31(1); 
67-72.—Studied the drug-taking behavior of 85 mostly 
chronic Schizophrenic patients during a 2-yr period. 39 
patients (46%) took less antipsychotic drug than the 
amount prescribed. The reluctance to take antipsychotic 
medication was significantly associated with extrapyram- 
idal symptoms—most notably a subtle akathisia. It E: 
proposed that drug reluctance and dysphoric response Si 
antipsychotic drugs are often extrapyramidally based. 
(42 ref)—Journal abstract. ical 

12932. Weissman, Myrna M., et al. (Yale U., Mec 
School, Depression Research Unit) Treatment effects 0 f 
the social adjustment of depressed patients. ME p 
General Psychiatry, 1974(Jun), Vol. 30(6), 771-778 Xi 
amined the effects of maintenance treatment on soci 
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adjustment in 150 25-60 yr old female depressed 
outpatients randomly assigned to 8 mo of amitriptyline 
hydrochloride, a placebo, or no pill, with or without 
psychotherapy, using a 2 X 3 factorial design. The 
Social Adjustment Scale by E. S. Paykel et al (1971) was 
used as a change measure. Results for the 106 patients 
who completed the trial show a significant main effect 
for Psychotherapy apparent only after 6-8 wks of 
treatment. Psychotherapy improved overall adjustment, 
work performance, and communication, and reduced 
friction and anxious rumination. There was no effect on 
the patients’ social adjustment for amitriptyline, and 
there were no drug-psychotherapy interactions. Results 
support the value of weekly maintenance psychotherapy 
in recovering depressives. Since amitriptyline reduced 
relapse and prevented symptom return, and psychothera- 
py enhanced adjustment, there is evidence for combined 
treatments. (37 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12933. Whitehead, Clay C. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Sepulveda, Calif.) Methadone pseudowithdrawal 
syndrome: Paradigm for a psychopharmacological 
model of opiate addiction. Psychosomatic Medicine, 
1974(May), Vol. 36(3), 189-198.—Describes the metha- 
done pseudowithdrawal syndrome which mimics the 
opiate abstinence syndrome. It is noted that this 
syndrome is associated with psychological stress. The 
nature of this observation is discussed and related to 
learning and conditioning. An interaction of these 
psychological factors with metabolic and pharmacologic 
processes is suggested. Supportive psychotherapeutic and 
expectant care has been found helpful in the managem- 
ent of the pseudowithdrawal syndrome.—Journal 
abstract. 

12934. Workmon, Frederick C. & Winter, Leo. 
(Keesler Air Force Base, Miss.) A clinical evaluation of 
nefopam hydrochloride (Acupan): A new analgesic. 
Current Therapeutic Research, 1974(Jun), Vol. 16(6), 
609-616.—Conducted a double-blind, randomized study 
of the effectiveness of nefopam in pain relief. 137 18-65 
yr old patients with moderate to severe acute musculos- 
keletal disorders were randomly assigned to 5 medication 
Broups; Ss received either 30 or 60 mg nefopam, 300 or 

mg aspirin, or placebo. Pain intensity was self- 
assessed at 30 min and at 1, 2, 3, and 4 hrs. High initial 
Tésponse to nefopam was indicative of a faster onset of 
action than aspirin. Results indicate that it would require 
84 times as much aspirin, on a milligram-for-milligram 
basis, as nefopam for an equal amount of analgesia. 
—Journal abstract. 

12935. Zakowska-Dabrowska, T. & Rybakowski, J. 
(Medical Academy of Poznań, Psychiatric Clinic, Po- 
ien Lithium-induced EEG changes: Relation to lithium 
evels in serum and red blood cells. Acta Psychiatrica 
Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 49(4), 457-465.—Studied the 
effects of lithium carbonate on the EEG activity of 35 
"iem yt old manic, depressive, and control Ss after a 
SE dose of lithium (18.4 mg/kg) and after chronic (2 
e 3) administration (1,200 mg/day). Lithium concentra- 
s Were determined in serum and red blood cells. 

non interfered with the alpha activity and theta and 
Se là waves, Generalized, focal, and paroxysmal changes 
2 Te observed after the single dose of lithium and more 
“quently after the 2-wk drug treatment. No relation 
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between EEG changes and clinical state was found, or 
between EEGs, therapeutic outcome, and serum lithium 
level. The mean ei ocyte lithium level was significant- 
ly higher in Ss who, after 2 wks of lithium administra- 
tion, showed marked EEG abnormalities, than in Ss 
showing no abnormalities. It is suggested that determina- 
tions of the intracellular lithium concentration (e.g., in 
the erythrocytes) may be of value. (20 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

12936. Zimberg, Sheldon. (Hosp. for Joint Diseases & 
Medical Center Alcoholism Treatment Center, New 
York, N.Y.) Evaluation of alcoholism treatment in 
Harlem. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 35(2), 550-557.—Compared the effects 
on socioeconomically deprived alcoholics of 2 treatment 
methods: a comprehensive day care outpatient program 
applied to 58 randomly selected Ss and a self-selected 
group of 6 Ss; and a program of medication and 
supportive therapy given to 49 Ss. The criterion for 
success was 23 wks of abstinence during the 2nd 6 mo of 
the treatment year. Contrary to expectations, abstinence 
was not associated with treatment method but was 
significantly related to indices of social stability at the 
time of entering treatment. It is suggested that persons 
who are severely socially and economically i 
prior to their alcoholism, and not as a direct result of it, 
Tequire socioeconomic incentives to become abstinent. 
For such patients alcoholism treatment is necessary but 
not sufficient—I/. Davis. 

12937. Zung, William W. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Durham, N.C.) The differentiation of anxiety and 
depressive disorders: A psychopharmacological approa- 
ch. Psychosomatics, 1973(Nov), Vol. 14(6), 362-366.—In 
this multiple center study, 275 patients with manifest 
anxiety received chlordiazepoxide or placebo. The active 
drug was significantly better than placebo, as indicated 
by Ss' scores on the Hamilton Anxiety Scale, the Zung 
Self-Rating Anxiety Scale, and the Self-Rating Depres- 
sion Scale. Posttreatment placebo scores were signifi- 
cantly improved compared to pretreatment scores. It is 
concluded that anxiety and depression do not appear to 
be distinctly separate entities.—A. S. Kulkarni. 
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12938. Abramowitz, Stephen I. & Jackson, Carolyn. 
(Vanderbilt U., Psychological & Counseling Center) 
Comparative effectiveness of there-and-then versus 
here-and-now therapist interpretations in group psy- 
chotherapy. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974(Jul), 
Vol. 21(4), 288-293.—Compared the effectiveness of 4 
methods of group psychotherapy: interpretive there and 
then, interpretive here and now, these treatments in 
combination, and problem discussion (attention place- 
bo). Validation checks ascertained that the therapist 
carried out his role as prescribed for each condition. To 
maximize the potential for gain in the 2 groups to be 
characterized by a higher level of there-and-then clinical 
inferences, 28 undergraduate clients and an insight- 
oriented therapist were employed. Outcome measures 
included the Rotter Internal-External Control Scale, a 
questionnaire on S’s expectations of goal attainment, and 
the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory. No clear evidence for 
the superiority of the insight-production groups was 
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found. However, clients’ experiences were less consis- 
tently positive in the here-and-now group and tended to 
be more consistently positive in the combined group 
than in the others. Theoretical implications of the 
findings are discussed. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12939. Astrachan, Boris M. (Yale U., Medical School) 
Learning theory and a social systems perspective. 
Journal of Applied Behavioral Science, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
10(2), 175-179.—Contends that although M. J. Diamond 
(see PA, Vol 52:Issue 6) and R. L. Bedner et al (see PA, 
Vol 52:Issue 6) identify a variety of learning techniques 
and issues that can help in the scientific understanding of 
group therapy processes, a larger perspective is needed. 
Social systems theory could provide this perspective by 
allowing more specific identification of preferred out- 
comes and the techniques required to attain them. 

12940. Bednar, Richard L., et al. (U. Kentucky) 

Empirical guidelines for group therapy: Pretraining, 
cohesion, and modeling. Journal of Applied Behavioral 
Science, 1974(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 149-165.—Suggests that 
although group therapy has traditionally been viewed as 
more an art than a science, the field is reaching a level of 
empirical sophistication which permits the development 
of clinical models from empirical data. Pretherapy 
training, cohesion, and modeling are suggested as 
significant parameters of effective group treatment. The 
evidence defining the properties and effects of those 
variables is reviewed, and their theoretical and practical 
implications are discussed. (53 ref)—Journal abstract. 
12941. Beutler, Larry E.; Jobe, Avis M. & Elkins, 
David. (Baylor Coll. of Medicine, Houston, Tex.) 
Outcomes in group psychotherapy: Using persuasion 
theory to increase treatment efficiency. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 42(4), 
541-553.—Attempted to predict the outcomes of group 
psychotherapy using attitude theory. 34 group therapy 
patients and their therapists were tested on a question- 
naire designed to measure 7 attitudes varying in 
centrality. At the conclusion of 3 mo of therapy, it was 
found that among attitudes of medium centrality initial 
attitude difference between patient and therapist was 
more strongly related to attitude change than were either 
attitude similarity or acceptability. However, initial 
patient-therapist similarity and acceptability of attitudes 
were related more to patient-rated improvement than 
was attitude dissimilarity. Results are discussed as they 
relate to psychotherapy as an interpersonal influence 
process, predictable by persuasion theory. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12942. Bowersock, Roger B. (U. South Carolina) 
Contingency self-management in counseling. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 21(4), 265-268. 
—Considers that the counselor may often be unable to 
pinpoint any specific external forces operating on a 
client to cause undesirable responses, and as a result, the 
counselor may have to manipulate covert behaviors. 
Contingency self-management, a process designed to 
change symptomatic behavior through the control of 

inner states, is described. The application of contingency 
management in the counseling process involves the 
reduction of undesirable behaviors through the learning 
of specific antecedent verbal behaviors that are incom- 
patible with the target or undesirable response. The 
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client functions as his own change agent by learning how 
to manage contingencies and self-reinforcing conse- 
quences. A case illustration of the technique used with a 
19-yr-old nursing student is presented.—L. Gorsey. 

12943. Calhoun, James F. (State U. New York, Stony 
Brook) Modifying the academic performance of the 
chronic psychiatric inpatient. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 42(4), 621.—Studied 
the effects of various instructional conditions on the 
modification of academic performance in 49 chronic 
schizophrenic female inpatients. Data suggest that by 
employing immediate contingent social and material 
reinforcement with feedback about the correctness of 
response repeated across several trials, academic perfor- 
mance of chronic psychiatric inpatients can be facilita- 
ted. 

12944. Campbell, Jack. (U. Nevada, Reno) Improving 
the physical fitness of retarded boys. Mental Retarda- 
tion, 1974(Jun), Vol. 12(3), 31-35.—Compared the 
physical fitness performance of 20 mentally retarded 
10-14 yr old boys who participated in an adapted version 
of the Royal Canadian Air Force Physical Fitness 
Training Program conducted under contingency condi- 
tions and 20 10-14 yr olds who participated in the 
program on a noncontingent basis. The contingency 
management condition involved a point system based on 
token economy principles. Results indicate that Ss in the 
contingency group performed better on most of the 5 
exercises in the program than Ss in the noncontingent 
group. (19 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

12945. Canton-Dutari, Alejandro. (Caja de Seguro 
Social, Panama City, Panama) Combined intervention 
for controlling unwanted homosexual behavior. Archives 
of Sexual Behavior, 1974(Jul), Vol. 3(4), 367-371.—De- 
veloped a combined method to teach active homosexuals 
control of their sexual arousal when exposed to homo- 
sexual stimuli. Desensitization, aversion, and a contrac- 
tion-breathing technique were utilized. Attention was 
directed toward heterosexual dream content and the 
patient-therapist relationship. Of 54 homosexuals, aged 
13-25 yrs, 49 (91%) were able to control their sexual 
arousal to homosexual mental images, slides, and 
photographs over a period of 16 wks. Erection to female 
slides and photographs, a secondary goal, took place in 
78% of the Ss. Only 1 of the 49 successfully treated 
patients returned to homosexual behavior after 11 wks of 
therapy. Of 22 patients who were followed-up for 3/ yrs, 
11 (50%) remained fully heterosexual.—Journal Quem 

12946. Carson, Peter & Morgan, Sam B. (Region I 
Community Mental Health & Retardation Center, 
Oxford, Miss.) Behavior modification of food aversion in 
a profoundly retarded female: A case study. e 
cal Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), Saz 
operant conditioning techniques with a profoun y 
retarded 17-yr-old female with phenylketonuria wert 
ingesting no food and had lost 50 Ibs. A secon a 
reinforcer was used to reestablish a primary SE 
and thereby shape and restore eating behavior. A Ly : 
follow-up revealed that S Fine no mal body weigh 
and had no significant feeding problems. 

12947. Cheek, Frances "E Tomarchio, Theress 
Standen, John & Albahary, Robert S. (New EE 
Neuro-Psychiatric Inst., Bureau of Research in Neur 
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& Psychiatry, Princeton) Methadone plus: A behavior 
modification training program in self-control for addicts 
on methadone maintenance. International Journal of the 
Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(6), 969-996.—Describes a 
rehabilitation program for heroin addicts which combi- 
nes behavior modification techniques (e.g., relaxation, 
assertive training, and desensitization) with methadone 
maintenance. All addicts complete a battery of psycholo- 
gical tests (e.g. Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale, Ten- 
nessee Self-Concept Scale, and the Rotter Internal-Ex- 
ternal Control Scale) before and after treatment, and 3 
mo after the program has ended. The program includes a 
4-wk system of group meetings in which addicts learn 
relaxation techniques, discuss problems in self-images, 
learn methods of behavior analysis and rehearsal, and 
participate in poetry readings. Data from 21 male and 12 
female 21-54 yr old participants are presented to show 
psychometric changes, subjective evaluations of the 
programs, characteristics of the participants, the general 
effects of the program and its relation to actual 
problems, and the practice and effectiveness of specific 
techniques. The program appeared to be successful in 
improving self-images and in increasing the assertiveness 
and inner control of the addicts. (23 ref}—L. Gorsey. 

12948. Daniels, Lloyd K. (Central Connecticut State 
Coll.) Treatment of urticaria and severe headache by 
behavior therapy. Psychosomatics, 1973(Nov), Vol. 14(6), 
347-351.—Reports the case of a patient whose severe 
headaches were successfully treated by training in deep 
muscle relaxation. (30 ref) 

12949. Engel, S. W. (U. Heidelberg, Inst. of Crimino- 
logy, W. Germany) Existentialistic treatment of a 
German “drug clan." International Journal of Offender 
Therapy & Comparative Criminology, 1974, Vol. 18(1), 
58-61—Describes the attempted treatment of a 5- 
member drug group by therapist participation within the 
group. Members had no fear of physical illness or police 
action, but responded to existentialist discussions of 
happiness and how it was to be achieved. During an LSD 
trip the group got the impression that continuous 
Ge offered no solution to their problems, and 

isbanded. One member resumed a normal life, 3 set up 
another commune, and the outcome for the 5th case was 
Uncertain. (French, German, & Spanish summaries) 

12950. Eyberg, Sheila M. & Johnson, Stephen M. (U. 
whe eo Multiple assessment of behavior modification 
Beiter amilies: Effects of contingency contracting and 
Clint. i treated problems. Journal of Consulting & 
Lical Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 42(4), 594-606. 
VES àn outcome evaluation of behavior modifica- 

Dang for parents of children perceived to have 
à 10r problems. 17 familes having a child with “active 

“oF problems" (e.g., aggressiveness, destructiveness, 
hei nD were Ss. Treatment outcome was 
Parental aed criteria designed to reflect the degree of 

es and ence and actual changes in both attitu- 

manipulat, E aviors. 2 treatment components were 
e D ed: (a) contingency contracting with parents 
SS do re in which problems of varying difficulty 
ing were «i, arents subjected to contingency contrac- 
leni D See superior in completing assign- 

therapist ing with more problems, and achieving higher 
ratings on cooperation. Results indicate a fairly 
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high degree of treatment success 

collected observational data, jai soe enu 
toward the children, and parental attitude concerning the 
process and outcome of treatment. Only a modest degree 
Of success was evidenced, however, by behavioral data 
taken by Os in the home and in standard situations in the 
laboratory. (32 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12951. Gillan, Patricia & Rachman, S. (U. London, 
Inst. of Psychiatry, England) An experimental investiga- 
tion of desensitization in phobic patients. British Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1974(Apr), Vol. 124, 392-401.—Treated 
groups of 8 multiphobic patients by either pseudotherapy 
consisting of relaxation and talks about items unrelated 
to the phobias, desenitization conducted without relaxa- 
tion training, conventional desensitization conducted 
with relaxation instruction, or psychotherapy combining 
insight development and rational therapy. Ratings made 
by the therapists and the patients themselves showed 
conventional desensitization to be most effective. Avoi- 
dance test results were less definitive but showed that 
more time was spent in the feared situation by those 
given either form of desensitization. Psychophysiological 
measures failed to differentiate methods of treatment. 
—R. L. Sulzer. 

12952. Guidry, Lawrence S. & Randolph, Daniel L. 
(Veterans Administration, New Orleans, La.) Covert 
reinforcement in the treatment of test anxiety. Journal 
of Counseling Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 21(4), 260-264. 
—Assigned 36 undergraduates who had high measured 
test anxiety (as measured by the Suinn Test Anxiety 
Behavior Scale) to 1 of 3 groups; covert reinforcement, 
placebo control, and no-treatment control. Pretreatment, 
posttreatment, and follow-up scores were obtained on 3 
criterion measures (Test Anxiety Questionnaire, Suinn 
scale, and the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory). Findings 
support the use of covert reinforcement for treating test 
anxiety. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12953. Harris, Mary B. (U. New Mexico) Accelera- 
ting dissertation writing: Case study. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Jun), Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 984-986.—Used J. 
Zimmerman's productive avoidance technique to accel- 
erate dissertation writing by a 33-yr-old mathematics 
professor who had postponed writing her dissertation for 
2 yrs. S deposited $50 in cash with E. S received $5 each 
week contingent on 5 pages of writing being submitted; 
otherwise the money was mailed to a church organiza- 
tion S intensely disliked. After the 8th wk a draft was 
complete, and Ss committee requested only minor 
revisions; treatment was suspended. As revisions had not 
been made 6 wks later, contingencies were reinstated. A 
complete final draft was finished within 1 wk.—Journal 
abstract. 3 

12954. Harvey, M. (Saint-Anne Hosp., Saint-Paul, 
Quebec, Canada) [Behavioral modification techniques 
applied to ineducables.] (Fren) Revue de Psychologie 
Appliquée, 1973, Vol. 23(4), 227-236.—Reports positive 
results in altering behavior of 2 destructive children 
using tokens as positive reinforcement. Behavior modifi- 
cation was an essential part of a day-long program of 
activities. 

12955. Hauser, Robert & Lichtenstein, Edward. (U. 
Nevada, Reno) Rapid smoking as a technique of 
behavior modification: Caution in selection of subjects. 
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Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Aug), 
Vol. 42(4), 625-626.—Suggests that when using the rapid 
smoking technique—a form of aversion therapy descri- 
bed by E. Lichtenstein et al (see PA, Vol 50:1539)—all 
Ss, regardless of age, should be screened for possible 
coronary disease. In a reply to Hauser, Lichtenstein 
supports the screening idea, but suggests that Hauser 
may have overstated the degree of risk and scared other 
investigators away from a promising technique. (18 ref) 
—L. Gorsey. 

12956. Henry, Barbara C. (Keeper’s Cottage, Ando- 
ver, England) Helping women addicts at “the Coke 
Hole," England. /nternational Journal of Offender Thera- 
py & Comparative Criminology, 1974, Vol. 18(1), 68—76. 

12957. Kazdin, Alan E. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Effects of covert modeling and model reinforcement on 
assertive behavior. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 83(3), 240-252.—Investigated the effect 
of covert modeling in developing assertive behavior in 45 
17-52 yr olds. Nonassertive Ss received covert modeling 
(imagined scenes in which a model performed assertive- 
ly), covert modeling plus reinforcement (imagined scenes 
in which a model performed assertively and favorable 
consequences followed model performance), no model- 

ing (imagined scenes with neither an assertive model nor 
favorable consequences), or delayed treatment (no-treat- 
ment controls who subsequently received either covert 
modeling or modeling plus reinforcement). In 4 treat- 
ment sessions, both model and model-reinforcement 
conditions improved significantly on self-report invento- 
ries (Conflict Resolution Inventory, Action Situation 
Inventory, Wolpe-Lazarus Assertive Training Scale, and 
Wolpe's Willoughby Scale) and a role-playing test of 
assertiveness, The modeling-reinforcement group tended 
lo show greater assertiveness at posttreatment assess- 
ment and follow-up. The effects of covert modeling were 
maintained up to a 3-mo follow-up assessment. (35 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12958. Kilmann, Peter R. & Auerbach, Stephen M. (U. 
South Carolina) Effects of marathon group therapy on 
trait and state anxiety. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 42(4), 607-612.—Administ- 
ered the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory to 84 institution- 
alized female narcotic drug addicts (mean age 25.6 yrs). 
Ss then participated in marathon-directive, marathon- 
nondirective, or no-therapy (control) groups. Combining 
all groups of Ss, State Anxiety (A-State) declined 

significantly from pretherapy to posttherapy, with the 2 
therapy groups showing a far greater decline than the 
control group. Trait Anxiety (A-Trait) was unchanged 
from pre- to posttherapy when the scores for all groups 
were combined. Ss receiving nondirective therapy decli- 
ned in A-Trait, directive therapy Ss increased, and 
control Ss showed virtually no change in A-Trait. Results 
support C. D. Spielberger’s notion that trait anxiety 
reflects a dispositional tendency to respond with anxiety 
in ego-threat situations and suggest that personality trait 
measures may be more relevant outcome indicators than 
measures of transitory mood states in marathon therapy 
research. (32 ref)—Journal abstract. 
12959. Kohlenberg, Robert J. (U. Washington) Direc- 
ted masturbation and the treatment of primary orgas- 
mic dysfunction. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1974(Jul), 
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Vol. 3(4), 349-356.—Evaluated the efficacy of directed 
masturbation as an adjunct to the treatment of primary 
orgasmic dysfunction. The directed masturbation proce- 
dure consisted of a gradual series of assignments that 
were to be practiced by the patient. The test of the 
effectiveness of directed masturbation was conducted 
with 3 couples who had not benefited from a sexual 
treatment program modeled after that of Masters and 
Johnson. Results indicate that directed masturbation 
holds promise as an effective adjunct to sexual counsel- 
ing.—Journal abstract. 

12960. Lieberman, Morton A. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son) Up the right mountain down the wrong path: 
Theory development for people-changing groups. Jour- 
nal of Applied Behavioral Science, 1974(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 
166-174.—Comments on M. J. Diamond's (see PA, Vol 
52:Issue 6) suggestion that social learning theory be used 
to convert group therapy from an art to a science, and R. 
L. Bedner et al's suggestion (see PA, Vol 52:Issue 6) 
suggestion that empirical findings on psychotherapeutic 
outcome be used. Requirements for a practical theory of 
“people changing" in groups are examined, as well as 
leadership and transfer of learning issues. 

12961. Llanos Z., Roberto. (San Barlolomé Hosp., 
Lima, Peru) [Experiences in psychodrama with adults.] 
(Span) Revista de Neuro-Psiquiatria, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
36(2), 117-126.—Presents role-playing experiences in 
weekly psychodrama sessions of 1/ hrs each with 
psychotic and neurotic patients. The complete process, 
following Moreno's technique modified by Ploeger, 
spanned a period of 8 mo. Vignettes of 14 sessions are 
presented. (English, French, & German summaries) 

12962. MacCulloch, M. J. & Sambrooks, J. E. (U. 
Liverpool, England) Sexual interest latencies in aver- 
sion therapy: A preliminary report. Archives of Sexual 
Behavior, 1974(May), Vol. 3(3), 289-299.—Suggests that 
the time which S is prepared to look at a given sexual 
stimulus before voluntarily switching it off (termed 
"sexual interest latency") may reflect the interest 
strength of a particular sexual stimulus (CS,) before, 
during, and after aversion therapy. Detailed data of 
sexual interest latencies taken from a single case study 
are presented, together with attitudinal data from an 
automatically presented and scored Sexual Orientation 
Method. Data suggest that sexual interest latencies may 
provide a useful measure of a patient's ongoing interest 
in the particular conditional stimuli being used in 
treatment and may provide a more sensitive indicator oi 
treatment progress than present measures of SE 
change. The technique could at present assist therapists 
in the determination of a patient's changing interest 
hierarchy during treatment by aversion therapy. (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract. x & 

12963. Madsen, Charles H.; Madsen, Clifford K. & 
Thompson, Faith. (Florida State U.) Increasing rura 
Head Start children's consumption of middle-class 
meals. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 19748 
Vol. 7(2), 257-262.—46 rural black, economically imP' A 
verished Head Start children, whose normal diets wer? 
deficient in nutritional requirements, were not ut 
ing the nutritional breakfasts of (to them) unfa iod 
foods provided by the county school system. A me b 
to increase the amount of food consumed and thereby 
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ensure proper nutrition was evaluated. Teachers dispen- 
sed sugar-coated cereal and small candies paired with 
praise contingent on eating behaviors, and rewarded 
children who finished the entire meal with additional 
treats and praise. Substantial increases were produced in 
the proportion of meals consumed and in the number of 
children observed engaged in eating behaviors. These 
simple traditional behavioral procedures are readily 
available for any staff working with economically 
impoverished children.—Journal abstract. 

12964. Marshall, George L. (Queen's U., Kingston, 
Ontario, Canada) A combined treatment approach to 
the reduction of multiple fetish-related behaviors. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Aug), 
Vol. 42(4), 613-616.—Describes a behavioral analysis of 
an unusual case of trouser fetishism in a young adult 
male that revealed a complex of fetish-related problem 
behaviors. These behaviors could be grouped into 3 
categories: (a) the use of trousers in physical contact 
during masturbation, (b) fetishistic fantasies that occur- 
red during and apart from masturbation, and (c) overt 
behavior aimed at procuring trousers for masturbation. 
A simple aversive conditioning program using the 
masturbation-related activities as target problems had 
some limited therapeutic value, but it was necessary to 
employ further behavioral treatments before the goals of 
therapy were achieved. Because of the design it was not 
possible to infer effects specific to each of the treatment 
components. However, the case was useful in demon- 
Strating both the need for an adequate behavioral 
analysis and the value of combining various therapeutic 
Programs in treating the individual case. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12965. McCardel, Janet & Murray, Edward J. (U. 
Miami) Nonspecific factors in weekend encounter 
Broups. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 42(3), 337-345.—Arranged a weekend 
encounter experience for 3 groups (n = 11 each) which 
used methods varying from highly structured, exercise- 
oriented techniques to nonstructured basic discussion. In 
Comparison with an at-home control group (n = 11), 
the 3 encounter groups showed significant improvement 
on self-report measures but did not differ among 
themselves to any great extent. Nor did the encounter 
groups differ substantially from an on-site control group 
f^ = 11) whose participants were led to believe they 
Were also in an encounter group but were given only 
Tecreational activities. Behavioral and sociometric mea- 
Sures, with 1 minor exception, showed that the 3 
encounter groups and the on-site control group were 
tually indistinguishable. It is concluded that the 
e Outcomes of encounter groups reported in the 
cae may be accounted for by nonspecific therapeu- 

actors such as expectancy of favorable outcome, 
PUB enthusiasm, and the reactive nature of outcome 

Ee (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

(Pa d McKenzie, Thomas L. & Rushall, Brent S. 

S pue School, Summerside, Prince Edward Island, 

ada) Effects of self-recording on attendance and 
tee in a competitive swimming training envi- 
en ent. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 
eae um), Vol. 7(2), 199-206.—Conducted 2 experi- 

In which reinforcement contingencies were used to 
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improve the attendance and work rates of 32 9-16 yr old 
swimming team members. In Exp I, a multiple baseline 
design verified the effects of publicly marking attendan- 
ce at practice as a sufficient solution for reducing 
absenteeism, tardiness, and leaving early. Follow-up 
analyses showed that this contingency had lasting 
effects. In Exp II, a reversal design was used to assess the 
effects of using program boards to increase work output 
during practice. Work rates of 8 selected swimmers were 
elevated by an average of 27.1% when the boards were 
used. Follow-up evaluations showed that the use of the 
program boards also had lasting effects, Publicly 
checking the completion of each training unit of work 
changed the nature of the swimming environment to 
produce a more productive use of time.—Journal 
abstract. 

12967. Morrow, Tarlton. (Menninger Foundation, 
Children's Div., Topeka, Kan.) Flexibility in therapeutic 
work with parents and children. Bulletin of the Menning- 
er Clinic, 1974(Mar), Vol. 38(2), 129-143.—Discusses a 
special method for counseling parents as a form of 
treatment of parents and children. The steps involved in 
the total process are decision to seek help; presentation 
of complaint to the therapist; discouragement of parents 
with the situation; presentation of details of problems; 
formulation by therapist of distortions in parents' 
viewpoints; recommendations to the parents by thera- 
pist; working through by parents; confrontations; 
follow-up; and termination.—J. Z. Elias. 

12968. Napolitani, D.; Angelino, P. & Goria, I. (U. 
Milan, Specialization School of Psychology, Italy) [The 
pathological family and the therapeutic community.] 
(Ital) Archivio di Psichologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 34(6), 594-629.— Discusses the vicissitu- 
des of familial and therapeutic communities in the light 
of narcissistic and object relational polarities. For a 
single member, psychosis would be the result of the 
conflict between these 2 relational polarities. The 
therapeutic community is a setting where many of these 
familial conflicts are re-enacted.—L. L'Abate. 

12969. Nergardh, Arne; von Hedenberg, Christer; 
Hellström, Bo & Ericsson, Nils-Olof. (Karolinska Hosp., 
Pediatric Clinics, Stockholm, Sweden) Continence tra n- 
ing of children with neurogenic bladder dysfunction. 
Developmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 16(1), 47-52.—Trained 30 children with neurogenic 
bladder dysfunction (mainly from myelomeningocele) in 
a program of bladder expression at fixed time intervals, 
plus drug therapy. About half of the group had become 
socially continent (dry between micturition every 3rd hr) 
after 2 training periods. Residual function within cord 
segments S2-S4 plus the patient's own motivation formed 
a favorable prognosis. (French, German & Spanish 
summaries) (17 ref)—P. W. Pruyser. 

12970. Nicassio, Perry & Bootzin, Richard. (Governors 
State U.) A comparison of PORTANS € sie, 
autogenic training as treatments for insomnia. Journa. 
of ara Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 83(3), 253-260. 
—Evaluated 2 relaxation techniques, progressive relaxa- 
tion and autogenic training, as treatments for insomnia. 
No-treatment, a d control group, and SÉ 
relaxation group desi; to control for nons 
therapeutic nee Go employed. Ss were 30 adult 
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insomniacs who had chronic and severe difficulties in 
falling asleep. As indicated by global measures of 
improvement and by reduction in time to fall asleep, 
progressive relaxation and autogenic training were 
equally effective as treatments and superior to both 
control groups. At a 6-mo follow-up, treatment gains had 
been maintained in time to fall asleep but not in self- 
reported global improvement, while control Ss showed 
no spontaneous improvement on either of the measures. 
(15 ref)—Journal abstract. 
12971. Paden, Robert C.; Himelstein, Howard C. & 
Paul, Gordon L. (Adolf Meyer Center, Decatur, Ill.) 
Videotape versus verbal feedback in the modification of 
meal behavior of chronic mental patients. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 42(4), 
623.— Data from **meal behavior indexes" were calcula- 
ted for 28 chronic adult psychiatric patients who received 
either videotape or verbal feedback and structured 
discussions with 2 therapists about their meal behavior. 
Results show no significant effects attributable to group 
treatments, therapists, or Therapist X Treatment inter- 
actions. The very low level of functioning of these Ss 
appears to account for results. It is suggested that a 
token economy offers more promise for this type of 
patient.—L. Gorsey. 

12972. Patterson, G. R. (Oregon Research Inst., 
Eugene) Interventions for boys with conduct problems: 
Multiple settings, treatments, and criteria. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 42(4), 
471-481.—Summarizes results of treatment programs for 
boys exhibiting problems commonly subsumed under the 
label "conduct disorder." 27 children referred by 
community agencies received treatment in the home; 14 
also received treatment in the classroom. Treatment 
consisted of training the agents in each setting to alter 
the deviant behaviors of the problem child. Direct 
Observations were made in the children's homes and 
classrooms before, during, and after intervention. Daily 
reports were also obtained regarding the occurrence of 
symptom behavior noted by the parents. At termination, 
data showed significant reductions from baseline for 
both criteria in the family intervention. The observation 
data collected in the classroom also showed significant 
changes after intervention. Follow-up data showed that 
the effects persisted in both settings. (49 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

12973. Phillips, P. Bertrand. (Curber Asso., Washing- 
ton, D.C.) Head Start parents in participant groups: III. 

Community trainer as link to social change. Journal of 
Applied Behavioral Science, l974(Apr) Vol. 10(2), 
259-263.—Contends that it is difficult to judge the level 
of goal achievement on the basis of available data in P. 
Wohlford’s (see PA, Vol 52:Issue 6) study of participant 
groups designed to help disadvantaged parents with 
child-rearing practices. The soundness of Wohlford’s 
methodology and conclusions is questioned, and implica- 
tions of using community trainers in participant groups 
are discussed. 

12974. Pommer, Dale A. & Streedbeck, Darlene. 
(Problems-In-Living Center, Children’s Unit, Sioux 
Falls, S.D.) Motivating staff performance in an operant 
learning program for children. Journal of Applied 
Behavior Analysis, 1974(Sum), Vol. 7(2), 217-221.—Mea- 
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sured staff performance in a residential child-treatment 
facility by counting the number of jobs completed and 
number of new procedures implemented within 1 wk of 
their assignment. Public notices were posted listing each 
of the 9 staff members' duties and new procedures to be 
implemented during the week. The notices produced an 
immediate increase in performance levels, which quickly 
tapered off. Staff members were then given tokens worth 
$1.00 each for performing jobs and implementing 
procedures within | wk of assignment. The tokens 
regained and sustained high levels of performance when 
used in conjunction with the public notices. The use of 
public notices alone and tokens alone maintained better 
performance than baseline levels, but neither was as 
effective in starting and maintaining high-performance 
levels as was the combined use of the 2 contingencies. 
—Journal abstract. 

12975. Rekers, George A. & Lovaas, O. Ivar. (Harvard 
U.) Behavioral treatment of deviant sex-role behaviors 
in a male child. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 
1974(Sum), Vol. 7(2), 173-190.—Demonstrated reinfor- 
cement control over pronounced feminine behaviors in a 
4-yr-old boy who had been psychologically evaluated as 
manifesting “childhood cross-gender identity.” The boy’s 
clinical history paralleled the retrospective reports of 
adult transsexuals, including (a) cross-gender clothing 
preferences; (b) actual or imaginal use of cosmetic 
articles; (c) feminine behavior mannerisms; (d) aversion 
to masculine activities, coupled with preference for girl 
playmates and feminine activities; (e) preference for 
female role; (f) feminine voice inflection and predomi- 
nantly feminine content in speech; and (g) verbal 
statements about the desire or preference to be a girl. He 
was treated sequentially in the clinic and home environ- 
ments by his mother, who was trained to be his therapist. 
The mother was taught to reinforce masculine behaviors 
and to extinguish feminine behaviors by using social 
reinforcement in the clinic and a token reinforcement 
procedure in the home. During this treatment, his 
feminine behaviors sharply decreased and masculine 
behavior increased. Follow-up data 3 yrs after treatment 
indicated that the boy’s sex-typed behavior had normal- 
ized. (48 ref)—Journal abstract. ; 

12976. Repp, Alan C. & Deitz, Samuel M. (Georgia 
Retardation Center, Atlanta) Reducing aggressive a 
self-injurious behavior of institutionalized retarded 
children through reinforcement of other behaviors. 
Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1974(Sum), Vol. 
7(2), 313-325.—Reduced aggressive and self-injurious 
behaviors of 4 8-13 yr old retarded children by 
combining various techniques with the differential 
reinforcement of other behaviors (DRO). In 1 study, 
aggressive responses of a severely retarded child were 
reduced when DRO was combined with a 30-sec 
timeout. In a 2nd study, various aggressive em 
behaviors were reduced when a child was told "no 7 
an inappropriate response but earned puzzle pieces Us 
periods of time when inappropriate responses did p 
occur. Exchangeable tokens were given to a 3rd S Gb 
every 15 min in which aggressive responding did "d 
occur, while each inappropriate response resulted us 1 
loss of all tokens accrued. Responding was decrease CS 
a level far below baseline. For a 4th child, self-injuri? 
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responses were followed by “no,” and intervals of time in 
which no self-injurious responding occurred earned 
candy. The rate of this behavior was reduced significant- 
ly. Q9 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12977. Roos, Philip. Human rights and behavior 
modification. Mental Retardation, 1974(Jun), Vol. 12(3), 
3-6.—Discusses the nature of current criticisms of 
behavior modification techniques as violating ethical and 
legal principles of individual freedom. Behavior modifi- 
cation is viewed as being particularly vulnerable to such 
attacks because it does, to some extent, “control” the 
behavior of human beings by the high degree of 
specificity required to define objectives, and so appears 
to be dehumanizing or mechanistic. The way in which 
behavior modification differs from other therapeutic and 
educational approaches to psychological treatment is 
discussed, and 7 suggestions for minimizing critical 
attacks on behavior modification are presented. These 
include carefully selecting goals and objectives so that 
they reflect the client’s system of values, minimizing the 
use of aversive consequences or painful stimuli, and 
informing the client fully of the procedures that will be 
followed. (21 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

12978. Rooth, F. G. & Marks, I. M. (Bristol Royal 
Infirmary, England) Persistent exhibitionism: Short- 
term response to aversion, self-regulation, and relaxa- 
tion treatments. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1914(May), 
Vol. 3(3), 227-248.—Administered 3 different psycholo- 
Bical treatments (aversion, self-regulation, and muscular 
relaxation) to 12 persistent 18-53 yr old exposers in a 
balanced Latin-square design. Muscular relaxation was 
used as a control method unlikely to have a specific 
effect on the target problem. Each patient received every 
treatment, 1 treatment/wk over 3 consecutive wks, with 8 
therapist sessions/wk. Measures of change were based 
mainly on self-report. The order of efficacy of the 3 
treatments was aversion Ist and self-regulation 2nd, with 
relaxation being last and ineffective. Aversion produced 
Significant improvement on 4 measures (e.g, attitude 
Scales, semantic differential ratings, and records of 
exposing), self-regulation on 2 measures, and relaxation 
9n none. Aversion was significantly superior to relaxa- 
lion on 2 measures and to self-regulation on 2 measures. 
Self-regulation was significantly superior to relaxation on 
1 measure. Aversion was most effective when given as 
the Ist treatment, while self-regulation was potentiated 
When preceded by aversion. During follow-up to 1 yr, 
there . Were some reexposures and reconvictions, but 
Significant improvement continued despite the pretreat- 
ment chronicity and severity of the disorder. (36 ref) 
—Journal abstract, 

e 12979. Rosen, Gerald M. (U. Oregon) Therapy set: Its 
SE on subjects’ involvement in systematic desensi- 
Ps Ae and treatment outcome. Journal of Abnormal 
ined OR}, 1974(Jun), Vol. 83(3), 291-300.—Hypothes- 
dee that therapy instructions significantly augment 
inven zation treatment effects by influencing Ss 
d: ement in the conditioning procedure. 45 female 

or Eraduate snake phobics were randomly assigned to 

4 4 treatment Broups or a no-treatment control. 
lated El Set and involvement instructions were manipu- 
Within a2 x 2 factorial design to create therapeu- 


ti 2 
cally and experimentally oriented Ss who were either 
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unencouraged or encouraged to work hard at the 
experimental procedure. Analyses revealed therapy 
instructional effects on both behavioral and self-report 
measures of fear change which could not be attributed to 
experimenters’ awareness of instructional manipulations. 
Therapy oriented Ss’ performance scores were not, 
however, significantly greater than those obtained by Ss 
with an experimental orientation. Alternative hypotheses 
and future research strategies for testing therapy instruc- 
tional effects are discussed, (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12980. Ross, Wesley F.; McReynolds, William T. & 
Berzins, Juris I, (National Inst. of Mental Health, 
Clinical Research Center, Lexington, Ky.) Effectiveness 
of marathon group Psychotherapy with hospitalized 
female narcotics addicts. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 611-616.—Administered a battery 
of psychological tests (e.g the Lexington Personality 
Inventory, which includes all the clinical items from the 
MMPI and other items for describing the addict 
personality, and Rotter’s Internal-External Control 
Scale) to 12 female narcotics addicts before and after 
they participated in either a 17-hr marathon experience 
or 2-hr group psychotherapy sessions for 2 wks. 
Although both treatments reduced posttest scores on the 
"neurotic triad" of the MMPI (Hs, D and Hy), the 
marathon treatment also appeared to change specific 
attitudes toward criminal and drug subcultures. There 
was also a significant change toward internal control. (24 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

12981. Scoresby, A. Lynn. (Brigham Young U.) The 
family as a subsystem. Journal of Employment Counsel- 
ing, 1973(Sep), Vol. 10(3), 127-135.—Presents 2 case 
studies in which the employment counselor can observe 
the 3 subsystems within the family: (a) styles of 
communication; (b) relationships of family members to 
each other; and (c) beliefs each person possesses about 
himself, the family, and the world. Applications of the 
systems theory yield an understanding of how a family 
can be seen responding as a unit to the actions of 
individual members. For a counselor to modify a 
person's self-perceptions, the family may need to be used 
as a mechanism to reinforce new beliefs and supplant 
less effective attitudes.—H. Crouch. 

12982. Shapiro, M. B. & Shapiro, D. A. (U. London, 
Inst. of Psychiatry, England) Experiments on the feeling 
of depression. British Journal of Social & Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 13(2), 191-199.—Conducted 
6 single-case experiments to investigate the state descri- 
bed by the word "depression." Ss were 6 nonpsychotic 
psychiatric inpatients, 3 of whom were in a therapeutic 
community and 3 in a general psychiatric ward. In the 
Ist 3 Ss, changes in the feeling of depression during 
interpretative psychotherapeutic sessions were compared 
with changes during unsupervised sessions in the ward. 
In the 2nd 3 Ss, the comparison was made between 
sessions of nondirective psychotherapy and behavior 
modification. Interpretative sessions were associated 
with a relatively high frequency of within-session 
worsening of the feeling of depression compared with 
ward sessions. During behavior modification sessions, 
there was a higher frequency of within-session impro- 
vement than during nondirective sessions. The size of the 
differences in both groups was highly inconsistent 
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between Ss. Similar differences were found for tension 
states and fear-anxiety states, but were consistently large 
for the former and small for the latter. Varied results 
were obtained for different somatic states.—Journal 
abstract. 

12983. Silverman, Lloyd H.; Frank, Susan G. & 

Dachinger, Penny. (Veterans Administration Hosp., New 
York, N.Y.) A psychoanalytic reinterpretation of the 
effectiveness of systematic desensitization: Experimen- 
tal data bearing on the role of merging fantasies. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 83(3), 
313-318.—Subjected 10 women with insect phobias to a 
variant of systematic desensitization in which a proce- 
dure aimed at stimulating a fantasy of “merging with 
mother” was substituted for muscle relaxation. The 
procedure consisted of the tachistoscopic subliminal 
exposure of the verbal stimulus MOMMY AND I ARE 
ONE during the visualization part of desensitization, 
whenever the S’s anxiety rose above a specified level. A 
control group of 10 other women with insect phobias 
underwent the same procedure except that the sublimi- 
nally exposed message was the neutral stimulus PEOPLE 
WALKING. On measures of both phobic behavior and 
anxiety, the experimental group manifested significantly 
more improvement than the controls. This supports the 
proposition that (part of) the effectiveness of systematic 
desensitization resides in its activating unconscious 
merging fantasies.—Journal abstract. 

12984. Stabler, Brian & Warren, Ann B. (U. North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill) Behavioral contracting in trea- 
ting trichotillomania: Case note. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 401-402,—Discusses briefly the 
limits of orthodox psychotherapy in treating trichotillo- 
mania (hair-pulling). A case of a 14-yr-old girl is 
presented in which a behavioral contract was made 
which specified that an absence of hair-pulling would 
earn 10 points/wk redeemable for various rewards. 7 
days after initiating the contract, dramatic reductions in 
hair-pulling were observed and were maintained over a 
6-mo follow-up period.—L. Gorsey. 

12985. Suedfeld, Peter & Buchanan, Elena. (U. British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Sensory deprivation and 
autocontrolled aversive stimulation in the reduction of 
snake avoidance. Canadian Journal of Behavioural 
Science, 1974(Apr), Vol. 6(2), 105-111.—Selected 30 
female snake-aversive college students based on respon- 
ses to the Fear Survey Schedule. Ss in Group 1 (n = 10) 

underwent 5 hrs of sensory deprivation. Periodically 
during 3 subsequent hours, they could initiate the 
presentation of slides which showed snakes in varying 
degrees of realism. 5 of these Ss saw the slides in random 
order, and 5 saw them in order of increasing verisimili- 
tude. 10 other Ss could do the same without previous 
deprivation; 10 more, without deprivation, saw the slides 
with frequencies yoked to an S in Group 1. Deprived Ss 
evidenced significantly more fear reduction, both on 
approach behavior to a live snake and on a self-report 
measure, than the other 2 groups. Random presentations 
evoked more viewing responses, and more fear reduction 
in deprived Ss, than hierarchical order. Results suggest 
that sensory deprivation may be a useful tool in behavior 
modification contexts. (French summary) (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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12986. Taylor, G. E. & Rickard, Henry C. (U. 
Alabama) Generalization of stimulus control in a 
summer camp. Psychological Reports, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
34(2), 419-423.— Describes the use of a manual signal to 
control the noise level in a summer camp for 57 6-15 yr 
old behaviorally disturbed children. The stability of 
stimulus control over time and the generalization of 
control to new situations and signalers were demonstrat- 
ed. 

12987. Tryon, Warren W. (Fordham U.) A reply to 
Staats' Language Behavior Therapy: A derivative of 
social behaviorism. Behavior Therapy, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
5(2), 273-276.—Cites A. W. Staats’s (see PA, Vol 
48:11736) article on language behavior therapy as an 
example of “new trend” articles in behavior therapy. It is 
argued that these new trend articles contain 3 qualities 
thought not to be helpful to the future of behavior 
therapy. First, they offer old procedures under new 
names as new approaches without proper tribute to the 
historical roots of their procedures. Second, they empha- 
size theoretical aspects to the point where they oversha- 
dow the technological aspects of behavior therapy. 
Third, they suggest that traditional personality-type 
constructs be included in present procedures when such 
constructs have little or no contribution to make to a 
technology of behavior change.—Journal abstract. 
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12988. Khan, M. Masud. The privacy of the self: 
Papers on psychoanalytic theory and technique. New 
York, N.Y.: International Universities Press, 1974. 339 p. 
$12.50.—Presents a collection of M. M. Khan’s papers 
covering 25 yrs of clinical work. Topics include aspects 
of the schizoid personality dream psychology, symbiotic 
omnipotence, silence as communication, and infantile 
neurosis. (18 p ref) 3 

12989. Sterba, Richard F. The humanistic wellspring 
of psychoanalysis. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1974, Vol. 
43(2), 167-176.—Suggests that Freud and the original 
foundations of psychoanalysis were deeply influenced by 
humanistic ideas and ideals. His studies in the gymnasi- 
um from age 10 to 18 included the works of writers of 
classical antiquity, an education which motivated a 
humanistic Weltanschauung and value system.—J. Z. 
Elias. 
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. Regional plan brings service to 


12990. 
Vol. 5(1), 


the people. Menninger Perspective, 1974(Spr), 
26-27.—Briefly kia a ig project launched by e 
Menninger Foundation in the states of Illinois, Mic * 
gan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, and West Virginia o 
develop financial support and to work with loca 
organizations in the delivery of mental health Sed 
Similar regional development plans will eventually be s 
up in 5 other geographical regions across the coun 
Leaders in community, philanthropic, and civic wol 
will be involved as Foundation trustees.—/. Davis. . |. 
12991. Barabasz, Arreed F. (Genesee EE? 
Center, Flint, Mich.) Enlarging temporal orientation. E 
test of alternative counseling approaches. SE 
Social Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 93(1), 61-74— 
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pothesized that the phenomenon of temporal orientation 
has a causal rather than merely a correlative relationship 
with identifiable behaviors. Tape-recorded counseling 
models, conceptualized with field and social learning 
theory frameworks, were presented to 277 junior and 
senior high school students. Field theory models consis- 
ted of taped role-play counseling in which the counselor 
helped the client to clarify the valences acting upon him 
in a vocational guidance situation. Both the field and 
social learning models were presented in either a present- 
or future-oriented response reinforcement mode to the Ss 
who were from either a low or middle socioeconomic 
status (SES) background. Temporal orientation (measu- 
red by a time estimation task) was enhanced for Ss who 
received social learning theory models, but not for those 
who received field theory treatments. It was found 2 
social learning treatments were more effective than one. 
SES, age, and IQ were not related to enhancement of 
temporal orientation. The predicted causal relationship 
between behavioral outcomes and academic achievem- 
ent and temporal orientation was not supported. (20 ref) 
—L, Gorsey. 

12992. Boy, Angelo V. & Pine, Gerald J. (U. New 
Hampshire) The rights of the client. Counseling & 
Values, 1974(Spr), Vol. 18(3), 154-159.—Based on the 
idea that counseling is a process whereby human rights 
denied to the client are returned to the client, it is argued 
that the client has rights to (a) distributive justice, (b) 
retributive justice, (c) treatment with dignity and worth 
às a person, (d) self-determination, (e) voluntary invol- 
vement in counseling, (f) knowledge and understanding 
of the counseling process, (g) confidentiality, (h) indivi- 
duality, (i) imperfect decisions, (j) acceptance, and (k) 
counselor genuineness. When these rights fully exist for 
the client, 2 current problems in counseling would 
disappear: relative importance of counseling theories 
and the proper role of the counselor.—4. M. Cawley. 

12993. Broskowski, Anthony; Demone, Harold W. & 
Kaplan, Honora. (Harvard U., Medical School, Lab. of 
Community Psychiatry, Boston) The influence of state 
regulatory processes on mental health programs. 
Health Services Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 88(6), 562-568. 
—Explores the potential influence of federal, state, and 
local regulatory processes on mental health programs 
and services. The regulatory process and the significance 
and functions of regulations are discussed, and a 
Classification of regulations into 8 types is provided. The 
Specific roles of rules and regulations are analyzed in an 
attempt to define more clearly their potential value in 
Solving the general problems of delivering health 
Services—P. R. Ahr. 
ee Burgess, Ann W. & Holmstrom, Lynda L. 
con Coll, Chestnut Hill) Crisis and counseling 
paresis of rape victims. Nursing Research, 1974(May), 
ia 20): 196-202.—A study of 109 17-73 yr old 
d. Des and 37 children who were victims of sexual 

Sault revealed a positive response by the victims to 
Pychological intervention during the crisis period. 
ed Were interviewed at a hospital immediately 
tele, hoe the assault, and were followed up with 
meee calls from the 2 investigator-counselors. 
conce late crisis requests of the rape victims were 

Ptualized as medical intervention, police interven- 
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tion, psychological intervention, control, and uncertain. 
The telephone counseling follow-ups of these crisis 
requests revealed that victims’ needs changed to emo- 
tional and supportive services. The counseling requests 
were confirmation of concern, ventilation, clarification, 
advice, and "wants nothing." The victims" requests were 
considered important factors in negotiating the profes- 
eegen relationship. The counselors listened care- 
ully to each request and responded appropriately. 
—Journal preis, SG? S 

12995. Daldrup, Roger J. & Lou A. (U. 
Arizona) Alternatives to bi rai E gi Coun- 
seling & Values, 1974(Spr), Vol. 18(3), 166-171.—Sug- 
Bests that human conflicts develop more from a person's 
membership in the human community than in a minority 
group. The development of skills in “here and now” 
counseling models (e.g., Rogerian, Adlerian, transaction- 
al, behavior modification, and Gestalt) is recommended, 
with the goals of treatment being self-responsibility 
rather than blaming.—A. M. Cawley. 

12996. Fukuhara, Machiko. (Chuo U., Tokyo, Japan) 
Student expectation of counseling: A cross-cultural 
study. Japanese Psychological Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
15(4), 179-193. mpared 2 samples of 185 Japanese 
and 72 US college students to determine the expectations 
of Japanese students towards counseling and the possible 
effects of those expectations on counseling outcome, A 
questionnaire, a counseling problem test, and a counse- 
lor preference test were administered to both groups. 
Partial support was found for the hypotheses in that 
American Ss seemed to understand counseling as a 
student personnel service and psychological service, 
while Japanese Ss seemed to understand it as some kind 
of advice-giving function. Some similarities were found- 
—both groups preferred rather directive styles in the 
helping relationships and chose a friend as consultant. 
(22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12997. Gadpaille, W. J. A young adult with sexual 
fears. Medical Aspects of Human Sexuality, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 8(4), 199-200.—Presents a brief summary of 
suggestions for counseling young adults who present 
fears about sexual activity. Recommendations for coun- 
seling both males and females and married and unmar- 
ried clients are included. 

12998. Heiman, Elliott, M. (El Rio Santa Cruz 
Neighborhood Health Center, Tucson, Ariz.) The role of 
the psychiatrist in a neighborhood health center. 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1974(Jul), Vol. 25(7), 
470-472.—Describes the role of a half-time psychiatric 
coordinator hired to integrate psychiatric services in a 
neighborhood health center serving chiefly low-income 
Mexican-Americans. He acted as a consultant to the 
health teams, attended weekly staff meetings to discuss 
mental health cases and teach psychiatric concepts, 
initiated seminars on aspects of mental health services to 
the poor for staff members and other professionals 
working in the community, and helped design studies of 
the center's services. The relationship of the neighbo- 
rhood health center to health maintenance organizations 
is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

12999. Hornstra, Robin K. & Lubin, Bernard. (Greater 
Kansas City Mental Health Foundation, Mo.) Relation- 
ship of outcome of treatment to agreement about 
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treatment assignment by patients and professionals. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
158(6), 420-423.—Asked 611 applicants to an urban 
community mental health center “What is the best 
possible treatment that you could have right now?” 
Intake clinicians subsequently made assignments without 
knowledge of the applicants’ responses to the question. 3 
different categorizations of the match or nonmatch 
between treatment preference and treatment assigned 
were not significantly related, at 3-mo follow-up inter- 
view of 381 patients, with questions posed to patients 
about the course of treatment, the relative troublesomen- 
ess of the initial problem, and the effectiveness of the 
treatment received.—Journal abstract. 

13000. Johnson, Richard G. (Michigan State U.) The 
person as a subsystem. Journal of Employment Counsel- 
ing, 1973(Sep), Vol. 10(3), 118-126.—Examines the client 
as a system, to encourage the counselor to see the total 
person as a functioning whole. This approach takes the 
environmental context into account in understanding the 
individual. It describes him in terms of his responses to 
situations rather than categorizing and labeling him 
without concern for environmental factors. It emphasizes 
his ability to change his behavior through active learning 
experiences and holds that the cliens purposes and 
goals are central in understanding him and helping him 
to change. There is special concern with how he 
functions and how well he performs in social interac- 
tions, as a member of a family or on the job. A case 
study is presented as illustration.—H. Crouch. 

13001. Jolivet, B. [The choices: The Paris Society for 
Aid to Mental Health: Psychiatric and social aftercare.] 
(Fren) Information Psychiatrique, 1973(Nov), Vol. 49(9), 
827-908.—Describes 6 areas of activity of a private 
mental health aftercare service which is supported by 
donations and state subsidies. An informal center and 
club is provided which patients may visit at any time, 
and whose staff make domiciliary visits to patients. Also 
provided are a light workshop where industrial out-work 
can be done for remuneration, a convalescent hostel for 
women, a boutique which supplies material for home- 
based craft work and sells the finished articles, an 
employment placement service, and a residential hostel 
for former patients who have returned to work. In 1972, 
the center and club returned 3096 of its clients to 
normalcy after a mean interval of 5 mo. Of clients using 
the workshop between 1968-1972, 50% returned to 
satisfactory social functioning, and 35% of these also 
returned to their former work. The women's hostel in 
1972 returned 61% of its clients to normalcy after a mean 
stay of 5 mo, and in the same year the job placement 
agency successfully placed 40% of its clients. The 
emphasis of the service is on the open access and 
informal organization of all its establishments, while 
encouraging independence and self-determination in 
order to further the social and professional reintegration 
of its clients.—C. A. Sherrard. 

13002. Maynard, Alan & Tingle, Rachel. (U. York, 
England) The mental health services: A review of the 
statistical sources and a critical assessment of their 
usefulness. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
124, 317-326.—Notes that during the current period of 
eform in local government, the National Health Service 
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and its administrative methods are developing. This 
movement toward administrative efficiency requires 
considerable change in mental health statistics to support 
scientific management by policy objectives. Present data 
lean on hospital annual reports of patient populations by 
diagnostic category. An annual digest has been publish- 
ed covering health and related welfare services, manpow- 
er, and financing. Mental health statistics appear also in 
the annual report of the Ministry of Health and in local 
authority publications. Future monitoring of the service 
to insure that objectives are met requires expansion of 
statistical reporting. It is suggested that published data 
should include summary reporting of means, variances, 
and correlations. (23 ref)—R. L. Sulzer. 

13003. Motto, Jerome A.; Brooks, Richard M.; Ross, 
Charlotte P. & Allen, Nancy H. Standards for suicide 
prevention and crisis centers. New York, N.Y.: 
Behavioral Publications, 1974. xiv, 114 p.—Presents an 
official publication of the American Association of 
Suicidology which contains recommendations for the 
administration, staffing, and services of suicide and crisis 
prevention centers. Organizational, staffing, ethical, 
training, and service standards are discussed, along with 
Suggestions for program evaluation procedures and 
management practices and programs. 

13004. Munley, Patrick H. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Lyons, N.J.) A review of counseling analogue 
research methods. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1974(Jul), Vol. 21(4), 320-330.—Reviews counseling 
analog research methods used in the Journal of Counsel- 
ing Psychology, including audiovisual studies (with both 
client and counselor behavior as dependent variables), 
quasi-counseling interviews, and experimental tasks not 
directly resembling a counseling interview. Emerging 
analog research models are identified and related 
methodological issues and boundary condition charac- 
teristics are discussed. Analog methodological features in 
need of further consideration are noted. (36 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

13005. Paré, Donald D. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) Counseling the ethnically different, 
referred client. Counseling & Values, 1974(Spr), Vol. 
18(3), 179-181.—Suggests that to promote communica- 
tion so that the referred client sooner becomes à 
voluntary one, classroom teachers of the same ethnic 
group as the client should conduct the initial interviews 
under direction of a professional counselor. The counse- 
lor’s adaptability is considered his strongest quality in 
this situation —A. M. Cawley. 

13006. Pott, David L. Counselling the drug abuser: A 
Christian approach. International Journal of Offender 
Therapy & Comparative Criminology, 1974, Vol. 18(1), 
62-67.—Contends that the typical problems of the drug 
abuser can be handled by counseling based on Cu E 
principles, particularly the individual's responsibility for 
his own actions and acknowledgment of real guilt es 
opposed to "guilt feelings"). Productive counseling m 
lead to action. In seeking freedom from drug dependen s 
the goal is not complete independence but interdepen: 
dence, with relationships of both giving and receiving: 
(French, German, & Spanish summaries) “ive 

13007. Roark, Albert E. (U. Colorado) A tentative 
model for helping relationships with minorities. Coun: 
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seling & Values, 1974(Spr), Vol. 18(3), 172-178.—Sug- 
gests that counseling minority group members is no 
different from counseling other people, based on the 
author’s experience as a bilingual counselor. The mixed 
results of research in the area of counselor client 
similarity; common problems in trust, communication, 
openness, and transference; and identity conflicts 
resulting from 2 referent groups are discussed. The 
suggested approach to personal effectiveness—the goal 
of all helping—includes (a) establishing contact, (b) 
diagnosis, (c) means of proceeding toward goal, (d) 
evaluation, and (e) the beginning of helping—A. M. 
Cawley. 

13008. Rubin, Irwin & Beckhard, Richard. (Massachu- 
setts Inst. of Technology) Factors influencing the 
effectiveness of health teams. In D. A. Kolb, I. M. 
Rubin & J. M, McIntyre (Eds.), Organizational psycholo- 
gy: A book of readings. (2nd ed.), Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1974. ix, 437 p.—Discusses key variables 
drawn from the behavioral sciences and known to be 
important in any group situation— goals, internal and 
external role expectations, decision-making, communica- 
tion patterns, leadership, and norms—and applies them 
to a community-based, total health care setting. 

13009. Schwebel, Andrew L & Cook, Patricia O. (Ohio 
State U.) Implementing a multi-agency community 
program: A case study in non-professional tutoring of 
retardates. Training School Bulletin, 1974(Feb), Vol. 
70(4), 192-201.— Traces the process by which a program 
developed from an agency's community-oriented service 
approach into a multi-agency sponsored tutoring pro- 
Bram for the retarded through its planning and imple- 
mentation stages. The impact of this program on those 
Who participated and on the co-sponsoring agencies is 
assessed.—Journal abstract. 

13010. Vontress, Clemmont E. (George Washington 
U.) Barriers in cross-cultural counseling. Counseling & 
Values, 1974(Spr), Vol. 18(3), 160-165.— Presents racial 
and ethnic factors which may impede counseling 
Biesen including (a) rapport—most easily gained 

en similar cognitive structures are involved; (b) 
Se requently misinterpreted in differing cultu- 
i (c) transference—a form of resistance frequently 
Tote toward those perceived as belonging to a hostile 
SC (d) countertransference—counselor weakness in 
de to transference; (e) language—lack of apprecia- 
Cien Communication problems on an implicit level; (f) 
m isclosure —when the counselor is not forthcoming 
GN BER and (g) diagnostic problems—based on 
an iR ility of accurate determinations from results of 

E. Be for only 1 culture, Failure to surmount 
Nee ee in therapeutic recommendations and 
probi ntion may negate the possibility of improving the 

ME Situation.—4. M. Cawley. 

Rn Windle, Charles. (National Inst. of Mental 
Bech Div. of Mental Health Services Programs, 
state hoc Md.) The impacts of NIMH grants to improve 
886) Se Health Services Reports, 1973(un), Vol. 
Patticipation ny Analyzes the relationship between the 
I5 In of state and county mental hospitals in the 
4 = nstitute of Mental Health Hospital Improvem- 
gram and/or Hospital Staff Development Pro- 
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gram and the subsequent affiliations of such hospi 
with community mental health centers, Gu 
13012. Zisfein, Laura & Rosen, Marvin. (Elwyn Inst., 
Pa.) Effects of a personal adjustment training group 
counseling program. Mental Retardation, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
1263), 50-53.—Used 4 verbal measures (self-evaluation, 
Sociometric assessments of others, videotaped ratings, 
and a series of “what you would do if” questions) and 3 
behavioral measures of acquiescence (document signing, 
money lending, and petition signing) to assess the 
effectiveness of a structured group counseling program 
for 25 mentally retarded young adults. Using a pre- and 
posttest design, 19 experimental Ss (mean age = 23,2 
yrs; mean IQ = 72.9) and 6 control Ss (mean 
age = 22.5 yrs; mean IQ = 74,9) failed to demon- 
strate significant differences on the verbal measures. 
Behavioral measures, however, did reflect trends in a 
positive direction. “Resistance to petition signing” was 
demonstrated in experimental Ss several months after the 
therapy program had ended. Unreliable measuring 
techniques and an insufficient number of Ss are thought 
to account for the insignificant results.—Journal abstract. 


Physical Treatment 


13013. Barton, J. L.; Mehta, S. & Snaith, R. P. 
(Stanley Royd Hosp., Wakefield, England) The prophy- 
lactic value of extra ECT in depressive illness. Acta 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 49(4), 386-392. 
—Describes the treatment of 62 patients suffering from 
primary depressive illness with electroconvulsive therapy 
(ECT). 50 patients recovered with the treatment. 26 
randomly selected patients were given only sufficient 
ECT to recover, and 24 were given 2 extra treatments 
after recovery. No differences in outcome between the 2 
groups were observed over a 3-mo follow-up period. 
—Journal summary. 

13014. Certhoux, Dr., et al. [Psychiatric insulin coma 
therapy and carbohydrate metabolism.] (Fren) Annales 
Médico-Psychologiques, 1974(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 121-129. 
—Examined the possibly noxious influence of insulin 
coma therapy on carbohydrate metabolism by observa- 
tions made on 14 psychiatric patients (12 schizophrenic 
and 2 chronic depressives; 7 male, 7 female; 17-51 yrs 
old). The number of insulin units required per coma was 
20-200, with an average of 75 units. Total insulin used 
over the course of treatment was 630-6,690 units, with an 
average of 3,340. A typical treatment series comprised 44 
comas. Test hypoglycemias were induced by ingesting 
plasmatic insulin before treatment, 20 times during 
treatment, and 1 wk after treatment. Diet for 3 days 
preceding the test always contained a minimum of 250 g 
carbohydrates; anhydrous glucose for the test was 
calculated at 45 g/m' of body surface. 12 patients 
showed no modification of carbohydrate metabolism 
before, during, or after treatment. One patient, with a 
family history of obesity and diabetes, showed a 
modified curve for induced hyperglycemia; another 
(family history unknown) presented a chemical-diabetic 
hyperglycemia with normal insulinemia before the 
treatment series, and a hyperinsulinism 1 wk after it 
(with normal reaction to induced hyperglycemia). In the 
majority of instances, psychiatric insulin coma therapy 
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had no influence whatever on carbohydrate metabolism. 
—H. E. King. 

13015. Chessen, Douglas H.; Geha, Dwight G. & 
Salzman, Carl. (Harvard U., Medical School, Boston) 
ECT, glaucoma, and prolonged apnea. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1974(Apr), Vol. 35(4), 152-153.—Re- 
ports the unusual case of sudden development of 
prolonged apnea in the middle of an electroconvulsive 
therapy series given to a depressed elderly woman. A 
change in eyedrop medication was found to be the cause 
of the apnea. 

13016. Cooper, Alan J. (E. Merck, Ltd., Workingham, 
England) A blind evaluation of a penile ring: A sex aid 
for impotent males. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 124, 402-406.—Tested ebonite rings 
designed to close around the penis, scrotum and testicles, 
which hang freely below it, in 40 men. No serious side 
effects were reported, and there was significant impro- 
vement although there was still only a low rate of 
completed coitus. A tendency to clinical superiority 

appeared when a ring with small metal plates in contact 
with the skin which produced a slight electrolytic tingle 
was used.—R. L. Sulzer. 

13017. Fromholt, P.; Christensen, A. L. & Strómgren, 

L. Sand. (Aarhus Psychiatric Hosp., Risskov, Denmark) 
The effects of unilateral and bilateral electroconvulsive 
therapy on memory. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 
1973, Vol. 49(4), 466-478.—Investigated the effects on 
memory of nondominant unilateral and bilateral electro- 
convulsive therapy (ECT) in 100 19-65-yr-old endoge- 
nously depressed patients. Memory functions were 
assessed before ECT, after the 6th treatment, and after a 
complete series of treatments (maximum 12 treatments) 
using the Wechsler Memory Scale and Kimura's Recur- 
ring Figures Test. Bilateral ECT was generally found to 
produce greater impairment of memory than unilateral 
ECT. Verbal learning capacity was noticeably reduced in 
both groups, whereas visual mnestic functions did not 
seem to be affected by ECT. Marked negative effects of 
bilateral treatment were found in Ss' immediate and 
delayed reproduction of complex verbal material. Mem- 
ory performance tended to be better in younger patients 
regardless of the method of treatment, and bilateral ECT 
caused impairment of memory in older Ss. (21 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

. 13018. Gott, Peggy S. (California Inst. of Technology, 
Div. of Biology) Cognitive abilities following right and 
left hemispherectomy. Cortex, 1973(Sep), Vol. 9(3), 
266-274.—Investigated cognitive abilities in 3 patients 
with hemispherectomy for noninfantile disease. 2 had the 
right and 1 had the left hemisphere removed. After right 
hemispherectomy in the mature brain the left hemisphere 
remained decidedly more proficient in verbal than 

nonverbal functions. In the developing younger brain, 
however, regardless of which hemisphere was removed, 
less difference existed between abilities in verbal and 
nonverbal functions, and level of performance was in 
general lower than in the adult case. Memory functions 
were impaired after hemispherectomy, with removal of 
the left hemisphere producing the greater deficit. —R. 
Gunter. 

13019. Kiloh, L. G., et al. (Callan Park Hosp., 
Psychiatric Research Unit, Rozelle, New South Wales, 
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Australia) Stereotactic amygdaloidotomy for aggressive 
behaviour. Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychia- 
try, 1974(Apr), Vol. 37(4), 437-444.—Performed amyg- 
daloidotomy bilaterally on 15 patients and unilaterally 
on 3 patients exhibiting severe aggressive or self-mutila- 
ting behavior. 9 Ss (50%) were improved 1 yr after 
operation; improvement was maintained in 7 (39%) for 
periods ranging from 27 mo to nearly 6 yrs. 4 nonepilep- 
tic cases had convulsions during the period of review; 1 
of them has a persistent mild hemiparesis dating from 
the postoperative period. There was a tendency for 
epileptics to respond better than nonepileptics and for 
mentally retarded patients to respond poorly, but none 
of the differences was statistically signficant. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

13020. Krakowski, Adam J.; Rury, John L. & Felty, 
John. (Champlain Valley Physicians Hosp. Medical 
Center, Div. of Psychiatric Liaison & Research, Platts- 
burgh, N.Y.) Predictive value of blood pressure changes 
during drug modified ECT. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1974(Apr), Vol. 35(4), 190-193.—Presents the 
2nd of 2 studies of the theoretical and practical 
implications of systolic blood pressure changes as related 
to electroconvulsive therapy (ECT) outcome. It was 
theorized that blood pressure changes following the 
administration of succinylcholine can signal that neuro- 
transmitters are available for release during ECT, which 
is indicative of patient improvement potential. Whereas 
the Ist study (1972) concentrated on average changes 
during the final 5 treatments before treatment outcome 
evaluation, the present study concentrated on a detailed 
analysis of systolic change scores during the Ist 5 
treatments of each ECT series. The patient population of 
89 cases overlapped that of the Ist study. Significant 
relationships were obtained between systolic change 
scores and treatment outcome, which suggested the 
possibility of improving the prediction of ECT outcome 
early in the treatment series. Findings appear to be of 
sufficient potential value to warrant replication and 
validation on a separate patient population.—Journal 
abstract. 

13021. Ramírez del Villar, Eduardo; Wurst Zevallos, 
Gabriel; Bouroncle Carreón, José M. & Uribe, Luis J. 
(Cayetano Heredia Peruvian U., Lab. of Neurochemis- 
try, Lima) [Beta-adrenergic blockage in hyperthyroid- 
ism: Use of propanolol as a unique treatment for 
preparing hyperthyroid patients for partial thyroidecto- 
my.] (Span) Revista de Neuro-Psiquiatria, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
36(2), 107-116.— Treated 8 hyperthyroid patients prior to 
surgery with propranolol only, in Oral doses of 16 
mg/day. A euthyroid state, or one very close to it, was 
obtained in all patients after 4-12 days of frenis 
Without stopping medication, surgery was conducted. 
The thyroid gland was found firm, smaller, and less 
vascularized, making surgery easier. All patients tolera- 
ted surgery well. No postoperative incidents Were 
observed. Treatment was gradually discontinued after 
1-2 wks. Propranolol was well tolerated by all por 
Surgical preparation of hyperthyroid patients with d 
propranolol is considered superior to other treatm 
methods and to combinations of propranolol plus Ge 
propranolol plus antithyroid medication, or proprano h 
plus both iodine and antithyroid medication. (English, 
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French, & German summaries) (22 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

13022. Surman, Owen S.; Hackett, Thomas P.; 
Silverburg, Elizabeth L. & Behrendt, Douglas M. (U.S. 
Naval Reserve, Pearl Harbor Naval Station, Hi.) 
Usefulness of psychiatric intervention in patients 
undergoing cardiac surgery. Archives of General Psychia- 
try, 1974(Jun), Vol. 30(6), 830-835.—20 patients under- 
going cardiac surgery (mean age = 50.7 yrs) were seen 
] or more times by a psychiatrist who performed 2 
functions. In a supportive fashion he cleared up any 
misconceptions the patient had about the forthcoming 
surgery and he taught him a simple autohypnotic 
technique. 20 controls, matched for relevant variables, 
received routine preoperative care. Contrary to the 
report of others, a single visit by the psychiatrist did not 
influence the incidence of postoperative delirium, anxie- 
ty, depression, pain, or medication requirements. Howev- 
er, there was a trend for patients receiving a greater 
number of preoperative visits to have a lower incidence 
of detected delirium. Age was the only factor in this 
study that differed significantly between delirious and 
nondelirious patients. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Social Casework & Rehabilitation 


13023. Anderson, Harry E. & Long, Robert M. (U. 
Georgia) Clients in a comprehensive rehabilitation 
center: An attitudinal study. Rehabilitation Counseling 
Bulletin, 1974(Jun), Vol. 17(4), 232-238.—Administered 
a semantic differential rating questionnaire about 15 
aspects of their counseling experience to 96 student 
clients in a comprehensive rehabilitation center (mean 
age = 25.33 yrs). The 15 concepts included recreational 
activities, food services, counseling and nursing services, 
training, and student freedom. Money and job-related 
concepts had the highest average ratings, suggesting that 
these were the focal points of the sample. Home and 
home town were also rated high, but there was a wider 
variation in opinion on these concepts than on job and 
money concepts. Counseling and training had the highest 
average ratings on rehabilitation-center-related concepts, 
indicating the value of these services to the patients. 
There were few significant correlations between ratings 
and S's sex, race, or status at the center. (19 ref)—L. 
Gorsey. 

13024. Banister, P. A.; Smith, F. V.; Heskin, K. J. & 
Bolton, N. Psychological correlates of long-term 
Imprisonment: |. Cognitive variables, Il: Personality 
Variables. British Journal of Criminology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
134), 312-330.—Deals with psychological correlates of 
long-term imprisonment on a representative sample of 

men serving either indeterminate sentences or 
determinate sentences of 10 yrs or more in a number of 
nglish prisons, 4 groups of prisoners were delineated, 
matched for age but differing in mean total length of 
Prison experience, and a battery of cognitive tests was 
administered to each S. Analysis of the data showed no 
ine in general intellectual capacity with increasing 
ZE of imprisonment, but hostility and introversion 
S maed Significantly. A group of men who had been 
sies d on parole subsequent to testing did not differ 
Shificantly on these measures from a matched group 
9 had been considered for parole but detained for a 
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further period. This fact is interpreted as supporting the 
hypothesis that imprisonment, rather thin, selection 
procedures, was responsible for the differences noted, 
—R. Gunter. 

,13025. Burdick, Bruce M. (Manhattan Psychiatric 
Clinic, Kan.) Delinquent boys who forced their release: 
Report from the B. L. S. recidivism study. Bulletin of the 
Menninger Clinic, 1974(Mar), Vol. 38(2), 177-181.—Dis- 
cusses the characteristics of delinquent boys who, by 
their disruptive actions, forced their discharge from a 
midwestern correctional institution before completing 
their sentence. In contrast to regular release boys, a high 
degree of ego disorganization was found (p < .0005), 
and a later higher rate of convictions for felonies 
(p < .0005). Other characteristics of the forced-release 
group are noted.—J. Z. Elias. 

13026. Cohen, Ruth G. (Jewish Family Service of 
Philadelphia, Services for Older Persons Unit, Pa.) 
Outreach and advocacy in the treatment of the aged. 
Social Casework, 1974(May), Vol. 55(5), 271-277.—Des- 
cribes 3 modes of outreach for the aged: a Neighborhood 
Service project which helped cope with a declining 
neighborhood; joint agency efforts which develo; 
services for isolates; and a Friendly Visitors project 
which paid lay persons under supervision to help the 
homebound. The projects showed the value of keeping 
the aged active in community life. 

13027. Doty, David W.; McInnis, Titus & Paul, 
Gordon L. (State U. New York, Albany) Remediation of 
negative side effects of an on-going response-cost 
system with chronic mental patients. Journal of Applied 
Behavior Analysis, 1974(Sum), Vol. 7(2), 191-198.—Res- 
ponse-cost procedures within a token economy with 28 
extremely regressed 24-58 yr old schizophrenic residents 
excluded many residents from access to positive reinfor- 
cement. Procedures allowing residents to "purchase 
eligibility" to obtain backup reinforcers through contin- 
gent payment on standing fines, combined with propor- 
tional fine payoff schedules contingent upon time 
without new fines, resulted in increased payment on 
fines, reduced incidence of new fines, and increased 
utilization of backup reinforcers, These modifications 
removed adverse side effects while retaining the benefits 
associated with response costs. It is concluded that 
failures or adverse effects of elements of token systems 
should not occasion abandonment of token economies, 
but rather encourage their continual evaluation and 
modification —Journal abstract. , 

13028. Frühauf, Klaus. (Berlin-Buch State Neurosurgi- 
cal Clinic, E. Germany) [Employment. patterns of 
patients after cerebrocranial traumas in relation to 
some selected factors.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie 
und medizinische Psychologie, 1973(Aug), Vol. 25(8), 
494-502.— Presents results of a factorial analysis of 11 
factors related to occupational and medical rehabilita- 
tion of 72 patients recovering from cerebral traumas. Age 
at onset was negatively related to successful restoration. 
Re-education in the interval between onset of trauma 
and posttraumatic employment is vital. The probabilities 
of returning to former employment are generally 
unfavorable.—K. J. Hartman. e 

13029. Gunn, John; Nicol, Rory; Gristwood, Jean & 
Foggitt, Roger. (U. London, Inst. of Psychiatry, England) 
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Long-term prisoners. British Journal of Criminology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 13(4), 331-340.—The usual long-term 
recidivist in London is a man about 30 yrs old, slightly 
above average in intelligence, serving a sentence of 5-10 
yrs for an offense which is almost as likely to be against 
property as against people. He has had about 9 previous 
convictions (mostly property offenses although usually 
including a violent offense somewhere) and usually has 
spent 1-5 yrs in prison previously. His social back- 
ground, in terms of his father's job and the physical 
surroundings of his childhood, does not differ markedly 
from that of the general population, but he himself has 
been less successful in occupational terms—often out of 
work at the time of his offense—and less successful in 
marital terms.—R. Gunter. 

13030. Johnson, Elmer H. (Southern Illinois U., 
Center for the Study of Crime, Delinquency & Correc- 
tions) Finland's penal colonies: The forbearant model 
and community-based corrections. Journal of Criminal 
Justice, 1973(Win), Vol. 1(4), 327-338.—Notes that 
community-based corrections is widely heralded as the 
proper basis for future penal administration. Penal 
colonies of Finland are described in an attempt to relate 
changes in society at large to innovation in corrections. 
"The penal colonies were the indirect result of the post- 
War crisis in Finland and changes brought by industrial- 
ization and urbanization. Unprecedented opportunities 
for solving problems of conventional administration 
motivated officials to introduce penal colonies as a 
means of accommodating prisons to the new expecta- 
tions being imposed on correctional work. The forbear- 
ant model is proposed as a hesitant and primitive 
reaction to pressures to bring corrections into conformity 
with the trends shaping society at large. This model is 
useful in analyses of the American movement toward 
community-based corrections. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

13031. Katz, Shlomo & Yekutiel, Esther. (Bar Ilan U., 
Ramat Gan, Israel) Leisure time problems of mentally 
retarded graduates of training programs. Mental Retar- 
dation, 1974(Jun), Vol. 12(3), 54-57.—Interviewed the 
parents of 128 graduates of 2 sheltered workshops for the 
retarded in Israel about the leisure time and social 
problems of their sons and daughters. The parents 
claimed that the most important problem was lack of 
suitable companions and friends of both sexes, and as a 
result the young adults spent their leisure time within the 
family and engaged in activities which do not require 
interaction with “normal” society. Present social facili- 
ties catering to the mentally retarded were judged to be 
inadequate, and there is very little social contact with 

members of the opposite sex. It appears that socially, the 
mentally retarded are isolated from the community. 
—Journal abstract. 
13032. Kravetz, Shlomo P. & Thomas, Kenneth R. 
(Bar Ilan U., Ramat Gan, Israel) A learning theory 
approach to counseling indecisive clients. Rehabilitation 
Counseling Bulletin, 1974(Jun), Vol. 17(4), 198-208. 
—Describes a detailed counseling strategy based on the 
principles of verbal operant conditioning. It is argued 
that such a strategy should be effective for working with 
vocational rehabilitation clients whose main complaint is 
hat they are unable to make vocational decisions. 
Procedures for defining the client's vocational history, 
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his present verbal behavior, and his present nonverbal 
behavior, and possible reinforcement Strategies are 
discussed. Research is cited which indicates that the 
implicit reinforcement of decision making should be 
suitable for handling the paradoxical and ambiguous 
problem posed by clients who use indecisiveness as a 
means for avoiding the risk inherent in all decision 
making.—Journal abstract. 

13033. Pierce, Charles H. & Risley, Todd R. (U. 
Waterloo, Faculty of Human Kinetics & Leisure Studies, 
Ontario, Canada) Improving job performance of neigh- 
borhood youth corps aides in an urban recreation 
program. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 
1974(Sum), Vol. 7(2), 207-215.—In most federal job 
training and employment programs, trainees’ pay is not 
contingent on job performance, but upon physical 
presence. An attempt was made to increase the job 
performance of 7 Neighborhood Youth Corps workers 
being paid an hourly wage for serving as aides in an 
urban recreation program. When thorough job descrip- 
tions and threatened termination of employment were 
insufficient to maintain adequate job performance, the 
hourly wage (required by the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps program) was made more contingent on job 
performance. When the number of hours credited the 
workers on their payroll sheets was proportional to their 
rating on a simple checklist of job performance, rather 
than to the number of hours they were present, their job 
performance was maintained at near-perfect levels. (23 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

13034. Richardson, Bill K.; Smith, Morris & Bolton, 
Brian. (U. Arkansas, Rehabilitation Research & Training 
Center) Development of example-anchored scales of 
interpersonal functioning to assess rehabilitation coun- 
seling. Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
17(4), 188-197.—Developed and evaluated example-an- 
chored scales based on 3 dimensions of interpersonal 
functioning (empathic understanding, genuineness, and 
respect) developed by R. R. Carkhuff, for use in 
vocational rehabilitation counseling. Excerpts were 
randomly selected from a national sample of rehabilita- 
tion counseling interviews using an example-anchored 
scale construction technique devised by J. B. Taylor. 
Rankings by raters trained on the Carkhuff dimensions 
produced the 9 most-agreed-upon excerpts used to 
anchor each of the final dimension scales. Tests for 
unidimensionality produced coefficients of -94-.99. 
Higher reliabilities were obtained for the empathic 
understanding and respect dimensions on the example- 
anchored scales using a counterbalanced design. o 
tentative equating study of the example-anchored an 
Carkhuff scales produced correlations of .70-.80. Advan- 
tages of the example-anchored scales in agency research, 
evaluation, and training activities are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. x 

13035. Stabler, Elizabeth M. (Stamford Aid for 
Retarded, Conn.) Follow-up study of retarded clients 
from a training workshop. Mental Retardation, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 12(3), 7-9.—Presents the results. ae 
follow-up of 268 18-54 yr old retardates trained EO 
workshop of a voluntary agency between 1957 and : 5 
Findings indicate that workshop programs shoul isis 
expanded to prepare its graduates to meet cris 
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situations (e.g. unemployment, the draft, children, or 
marriage). 

13036. von Trostorff, Sieglinde. (Humboldt U. Berlin, 
Charite Hosp., E. Germany) [How relatives of schizo- 
phrenics react during visits to the home and in the 
hospital.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizinis- 
che Psychologie, 1973(Sep), Vol. 25(9), 561-568.—Theor- 
izes that schizophrenics are more friendly to physicians 
who visit them in their homes than to physicians who 
treat them in hospitals and clinics. Close relatives of 
schizophrenics appear to show the same behavior. 
Autistic type persons are said to exhibit a need for 
dependence and thus welcome visits from physicians. 
—K. J. Hartman. 

13037. Weber, Shirley & Polm, Donald. (Rutgers State 
U., Graduate School of Social Work, New Brunswick) 
Participatory management in public welfare. Social 
Casework, 1974(May), Vol. 55(5), 299-306.—Presents a 
comparative analysis of 2 service delivery systems based 
on the generalist-generic-autonomous worker model. The 
model's evolution, philosophy, and concepts are discus- 
sed, together with the participatory management process 
by which the systems emerged. It is concluded that the 
process, as a key to innovation, may be the more 
important consideration. 


Hospital Programs & Hospitalization 
& Institutionalization 


13038. Chandler, Michael J.; Greenspan, Stephen & 
Barenboim, Carl. (U. Rochester) Assessment and train- 
ing of role-taking and referential communication skills 
in institutionalized emotionally disturbed children. 
Developmental Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 10(4), 546—553. 
—Evaluated 125 institutionalized emotionally disturbed 
8-15-yr-old children in terms of their role-taking and 
referential communication skills. On the basis of this 
Screening process, the 48 Ss who performed most poorly 
On these measures were assigned randomly to 1 of 2 
experimental training programs intended to remediate 
deficits in either role-taking or referential communica- 
tion skills. As a group these institutionalized Ss were 
Significantly delayed in the acquisition of both role 
taking and referential communication when compared 
with samples of their normal age-mates. Pre- and 
Postintervention comparisons indicated that Ss of both 
experimental groups improved significantly in their role- 
taking ability. Ss of the communication training program 
also demonstrated significant improvement in referential 
communication skills. A 12-mo follow-up showed a trend 
for improvements in both test measures to be associated 
With improvements in social adjustment as rated by 
Institutional staff. (30 ref) —Journal abstract. 

13039. Cooper, Lowell. (Mount Zion Hosp., San 
Francisco, Calif.) Staff attitudes about ideal wards 
before and after program change. Journal of Community 
Psychology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 82-83.—Administered 
the Ward Atmosphere Scale-Ideal form to the staff 6 mo 
before and after a program change on a psychiatric 
Ward. Results indicate that staff’s ideals and values for 
wards in general were influenced by the change. — 

13040. de Wolfe, Alan S. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Downey, Ill.) Premorbid adjustment and the sex 
of the patient: Implications of Phillips Scale ratings for 
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male and female schizophrenics. Journal of Communit 

Psychology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1), $65 Rated nee 
ples of schizophrenics drawn from previous studies on 
the Phillips Scale of Premorbid Adjustment and determi- 
ned the percentage of each S's life spent institutionalized. 
Ss' status as process or reactive was also determined. For 
the Ist sample of 30 males and 30 females, premorbid 
adjustment ratings accurately predicted institutionaliza- 
tion for 77% of the females and 63% of the males. For the 
2nd sample of 30 males and 32 females, accurate 
predictions were found for 69% of the females and 63% 
of the males. The hit rate was 77% for male reactives, 
55% for process males, 76% for female reactives, and 68% 
for female process. Data support the use of the 
process-reactive distinction and the Phillips Scale for 
females. Despite differences in marriage frequency, 
employment, and education, data support the assump- 
tion of approximately equivalent prognostic implications 
for males and females in either the process or reactive 
subgroups.—S. Knapp. 

13041. Decker, Gary & Shealy, Allen E. (U. Alabama, 
Birmingham) Rates of admission to state mental 
hospitals in Alabama for counties with mental health 
clinics versus those without clinics. Journal of Communi- 
ty Psychology, 1973(Jan), Vol. KI), 54-56.—Investigated 
the longitudinal rates of admission to Alabama state 
mental hospitals for 11 counties with and 56 without 
mental health clinics. The rate of admission was 
calculated for the total, white, and black populations for 
a period of 7 yrs for each county. A higher admission 
rate for clinic Counties was found on the total and white, 
but not the black populations. It also was found that 
counties with clinics had a higher per capita income than 
those without.—Journal summary. 

13042. Edwards, Griffith; Kyle, Elspeth & Nicholls, 
Peter. Alcoholics admitted to four hospitals in England: 
L Social class and the interaction of pee dus the 
treatment system. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1974(Jun), Vol. 35(2), 499-522.—Studied the 
records of 935 alcoholics admitted to 4 hospitals in and 
near London over a 5-yr period. Social class was related 
to the type of hospital, the referral route, whether Ss were 
admitted as compulsory or voluntary patients, and the 
number of ancillary diagnoses. (31 ref) 

13043. Fremouw, William J. A new right to treatment. 
Journal of Psychiatry & Law, 1974(Spr), Vol. 2(1), 7-31. 
"Examines the historical and legal evolution of the right 
to treatment, the complexity of creating standards, and 
problems of enforcing this right. Court cases challenging 
the care and treatment received by patients committed 
voluntarily and involuntarily to mental hospitals are 
summarized. 

13044. Fuller, Edward H. & Keith, Kenneth D. The 
social work role in institutions: A critical assessment. 
Mental Retardation, 1974(Jun), Vol. 12), 60-62.— Con- 
siders that in the past, the role of institutional social 
caseworkers was discipline-oriented and topographically 
restricted, It is suggested that caseworkers begin to view 
their role in terms of problem-solving, with the goal of 
maximizing the behavior of institutionalized clients and 
their parents. This will require new skills, which depend 
upon innovative approaches to training and administra- 


tion. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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13045. Gandhi, J. S. (Lynebank Hosp., Fife, Scotland) 
The use of social feedback for training the mentally 
retarded. Mental Retardation, 1974(Jun), Vol. 12(3), 
45-47.—Evaluated the use of social feedback (e.g. 
greeting patients) by nursing staff members in a state 
hospital for the mentally retarded to improve patients" 
social behaviors and verbal interactions. Although the 
experimental methodology was limited, results indicate 
that the feedback procedures did increase staff-patient 
interactions. 

13046. Ginsberg, S. T. A brief history and current 
status of accreditation of psychiatric facilities. Hospital 
& Community Psychiatry, 1974(Feb), Vol. 25(2), 90-92. 
—Traces the origins of accreditation of psychiatric 
facilities, including the establishment of the Central 
Inspection Board of the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion 26 yrs ago. The increasing role of the Joint 
Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals, the current 
status of facilities surveyed by the council on psychiatric 

facilities, and plans for developing standards for special- 
ized programs are discussed. 

13047. Graham, John R., et al. (Kent State U.) 
Measuring behavior and adjustment in the community: 
A factor analytic study of the Katz Adjustment Scale 
(Form R1). Journal of Community Psychology, 1973(Jan), 
Vol. 1(1), 48-53.—Followed up 464 psychiatric patients 
approximately 18 mo after discharge by administering 
the Katz Adjustment Scale (Form R1) to individuals who 
knew them well (i.e., relatives). A factor analysis revealed 
white, psychologically interpretable dimensions underly- 
ing the ratings of expatients. Factor scales based on the 
analysis were not similar to earlier reported cluster scales 
for the same instrument. It is concluded that the factor 
scales have great potential for assessment of the 
adjustment of psychiatric patients after they leave the 
hospital and return to the community —Journal 
summary. 

13048. Kish, George B. & Stage, Thomas. (Roanoke 
Coll.) College student mental hospital volunteers: Any 
benefits to the student or to society? Journal of 
Community Psychology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1) 13-15. 
—Sent questionnaires requesting a variety of items of 
information relative to occupation, avocational activity, 
opinions about the value of a voluntary experience, and 
a Opinions about Mental Illness (OMI) Scale to 2 groups 
of college alumni: (a) a group who had volunteered at a 
Veterans Administration Hospital for at least a semester, 

and (b) a group matched on major subject, proportion of 
males and females, and year of graduation with group (a) 
but who had not volunteered at a psychiatric hospital. 
Data provide little basis for differentiating between these 
groups either in proportions in a mental health related 
occupation or avocation or in OMI mean scores. Verbal 
reports of respondents indicate they found the experien- 
ce pleasurable, of some help in choosing their occupa- 
tion, and of considerable educational and personal 
usefulness.—Journal summary. 

13049. Kline, Frank; Adrian, Alfred & Spevak, 
Michael. (U. Southern California, Medical Center) 
Patients evaluate therapists. Archives of General Psychi- 
atry, 1974(Jul), Vol. 31(1), 113-116.—Psychiatric outpa- 
tient services were evaluated by patients coming for their 
first interview, continuing in therapy, and those termina- 
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ting prematurely. Questionnaires were used to evaluate 
the patients' experience in making appointments, regist- 
ering, therapist's interest, appearance, and service gener- 
ally. The perceived values of medication, insight, and 
specific direction were evaluated. Patients still in therapy 
gave generally favorable responses. For dissatisfied 
patients the main focus was the therapist's interest, not 
contact with other clinic procedures and personnel. The 
value of insight and specific directions together with the 
perceived therapist interest were the major sources of 
dissatisfaction. Appearance and medication seem least 
important.—Journal abstract. 

13050. Mooney, Beatrice & Lind, John. (U. Minneso- 
ta) Lullabies in the maternity hospital. Social Science & 
Medicine, 1974(Mar), Vol. 8(3), 153.—Introduced re- 
cords of familiar lullabies on a Swedish maternity ward 
to fill the need of new mothers to reconstruct the 
reassuring image of their own mother. The humming of 
these melodies also induces the desire to give one's own 
child similar good memories. A list of the records used is 
included. 

13051. Noreik, Kjell. (Dikemark Hosp., Solberg, 
Norway) A comparative follow-up of functional psycho- 
ses in women. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 
49(4), 418-434.—Reports findings from a 5-yr follow-up 
study of 290 women diagnosed as having functional 
psychoses who were hospitalized in 3 Norwegian 
psychiatric hospitals, 1 of which provided a well-develo- 
ped aftercare program. All patients were classified into 4 
categories: cured without defect and without readmis- 
sion, schizophrenic defect state, schizophrenic deteriora- 
tion, and other defect state. The incidence of Ss in each 
of these categories differed in each hospital, although 
diagnostic criteria and services were thought to account 
for these results. There was, however, an equal distribu- 
tion of schizophrenic defect in all 3 groups. The aftercare 
program did not appear to appreciably increase the work 
capacity of those Ss who participated. There was 
evidence of a relationship between regular medication 
and the number of hospital readmissions. The long-term 
course of the psychoses did not appear to be different at 
any of the hospitals. Limitations of the data are pointed 
out.—L. Gorsey. 

13052. Norris, Phil & Overbeck, Daniel B. (Federal 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Tuba City, Ariz) The 
institutionalized mentally retarded Navajo: A service 
program. Mental Retardation, 1974(Jun), Vol. 12(3), 
18-20.—Describes the operation, results, and future of a 
joint program of the Arizona Training Program and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs which focused on the service 
needs of institutionalized mentally retarded Navajo 
Indians. Individual and group activities, team meetings, 
and resource activities are discussed. s 

13053. Ohlin, Lloyd E.; Coates, Robert R. & Mie 
Alden D. (Harvard U.) Radical correctional reform: 
case study of the Massachusetts youth See 
system. Harvard Educational Review, 1974(Feb), = 
44(1), 74-111.—Raises 3 principal questions: What is 
should traditional training schools play in prov! pi 
treatment for youthful offenders? How do EN 
based treatment services compare in effectiveness wi 5 
institutional treatment for juvenile delinquents? ie 
problems arise in undertaking a radical change in policy 
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and program from institution to community-based 
services? The Center for Criminal Justice of Harvard 
Law School is currently evaluating reforms undertaken 
by the Massachusetts Department of Youth Services to 
answer these questions.—C. M. Franks. 

13054. Paolino, Albert F.; Konick, Dorothy S.; 
Friedman, Ira & Graham, John R. (Cleveland Psychiatric 
Inst., O.) Changes in symptom syndromes associated 


with short-term psychiatric hospitalization. Journal of 


Community Psychology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 69-73. 
—Studied 4 Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale factor ratings 
in a cohort of 840 patients admitted to a short-term 
hospital. Results show that on discharge, the group 
improved significantly on all 4 factors. On admission, Ss 
exhibited modest psychopathology, with highest symp- 
tom levels found in the Anxiety-Depression, Thinking 
Disturbance, Paranoid Hostile-Suspiciousness, and Psy- 
chomotor Withdrawal-Retardation factors, respectively. 
The study hospital with its drug-oriented treatment 
program made the greatest impact on Ss with the 
Thinking Disorder syndrome and had least effect on 
those with the Anxiety-Depression syndrome. The 
psychiatric wards differed from each other in symptom 
change.—Journal summary. 

13055. Prisgrove, Peter. (Dept. of Corrections, Perth, 
Western Australia) Group structure of prison officers’ 
perceptions of inmates. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 42(4), 622.—Factor analyzed 
ll prison officers’ ratings of 10 inmates on 31 items 
about personality, interpersonal relations, and institu- 
tional management and behavior. 3 factors emerged 
which distinguished (a) the assertively negative inmates 
from their more amenable peers, (b) inmates who 
Tepresented management problems from those who did 
not, and (c) inmates who attracted an officer’s friendship 
from those who did not. 

13056. Rowitz, Louis. (Illinois State Pediatric Inst., 
Chicago) Changing perspectives in social epidemiologi- 
cal research. Mental Retardation, 1974(Jun), Vol. 12(3), 
21-23.—Reviews and compares studies of users of 
residential institutions for the mentally retarded with 
Studies of characteristics of nonresidential community 
facility users. The use of social epidemiological procedu- 
tes in studying facility utilization is discussed, and 
implications for community facility administration and 
unctions are considered. 

13057. Sister Joan Elizabeth. (Spelthorne St. Mary, 
Egham, England) Helping women addicts at Spelthorne 
St. Mary's, England. International Journal of Offender 
Sr & Comparative Criminology, 1974, Vol. 18(1), 

13058. Sutker, Patricia B.; Allain, Albert N. & Cohen, 

ary H. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Psychology 
Service, Charleston, S.C.) MMPI indices of personality 
change following short- and long-term hospitalization of 
heroin addicts, Psychological Reports, 1974(Apt), Vol. 
342), 495-500. -Examined test-retest MMPI profile 
Patterns for 2 highly similar groups of hardcore heroin 
addicts: 30 clients admitted to 6-mo hospitalization in a 
clinical research center (mean age = 27.37 yrs) and 28 
addicts confined approximately 6 wk in an inpatient 
Ospital setting (mean age = 26.79 yrs). MMPI changes 
Ollowing hospitalization were characterized by decreases 
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in scores on almost every clinical scale, with higher 
elevations on scales reflecting ego strength and personal 
guardedness. Elevations on the Pd and Ma scales 
remained relatively constant over intake and discharge 
conditions, while scores on the Hs and Hy scales were 
particularly Sensitive to changes in circumstance. Al- 
though both conditions produced diagnostic signs of 
general improvement, changes in personality functioning 
appeared to be most dramatic in the Shorter, more 
intensive treatment condition.—Journal abstract. 

,. 13059. Tweedie, David. (Gallaudet Coll.) Demonstrat- 
ing behavioral change of deaf- blind children. Exception- 
al Children, 1974(Apr), Vol. 40(7), 510-512.—Evaluated 
a series of aay of a deaf-blind multiply handicap- 
ped girl who had been attending a residential school for 
the deaf-blind for 4 yrs to determine if behavioral 
changes had occurred during this time. Data from 
Tatings of the child’s behavior in 4 different situations 
show that her behavior became more positive and more 
of an asset to her during the 4 yrs. 

13060. Volicer, Beverly J. (Boston U., School of 
Nursing) Patients’ perceptions of stressful events 
associated with hospitalization. Nursing Research, 
1974(May), Vol. 23(3), 235-238.—Asked a total of 47 
hospital patients on cancer, surgical, and medical wards 
to rate 45 stress-producing events related to the experien- 
ce of their hospitalizations in terms of the relative 
amount of adaptation required to cope with each event, 
using an arbitrary standard. A high consensus about the 
order of events was found among patients from these 3 
different wards. When the order of the items as ranked 
by the mean ratings were compared with the order of the 
same items as previously ranked by nonhospitalized 
respondents, the correlation was high (r = .88). 
—Journal abstract. 

13061. Yamasaki, Bruce. (American Psychiatric Assn., 
Washington, D.C.) Library staff survey reading prefer- 
ences of hospital inpatients. Hospital & Community 
Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 24(11), 753-756. 
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13062. . [The consumer project (MSE): 
Consumer education in schools: Goal seeking and goal 
formulation.] (Swed) Pedagogisk-Psykologiska Problem, 
1974(May), No. 238, 36 p.—The education group within 
the Nordic Committee on Consumer Matters evaluated a 
paper by the consumer project on (a) some overall goals 
and, for the Nordic countries, common curricular goals; 
(b) overall goals for consumer education; and (c) 
specified subgoals. The education group judged the goal 
formulations to be usable, as far as the content was 
concerned, as a basis for the construction of study 
materials and measuring instruments. A revised version 
of the early goal analyses and the goals scrutinized by the 
education group, with some minor revisions, are presen- 
ted. (30 ref)—English summary. 

13063. Bowman, Robert A. et al. (Eds.). Health 
education 1972: Selected views. Health Education 
Monographs, 1972, No. 31, 171 p.—Presents 27 papers 
selected from those given by health education specialists 
at hearings of the Presidents Committee on Health 
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Education early in 1972. After the introduction, which 
offers broad recommendations for the Committee, the 
papers are grouped under 3 major headings. Section A 
deals with the philosophy, goals, methods, needs, and 
consequences of health education. Section B discusses 
health education in states and local communities; 
various types of medical care programs; and health 
education in schools, extension services, and industry. 
Section C looks at the manpower needs created by health 
education programs. The division into major categories 
is approximate; many papers deal with multiple aspects 
of the subject. (71 ref)—J. Davis. 

13064. Buzzell, Charles H.; Tiedman, David V. & 
Kaufman, Jacob J. (Massachusetts State Dept. of 
Education, Div. of Occupational Education) An assess- 
ment of MISOE. Journal of Research & Development in 
Education, 1974(Win), Vol. 7(2), 145-160.—Responses 
concerning the usefulness of MISOE (Management 
Information System for Occupational Education) are 
provided by a chief state manager for occupational 
education, an educational researcher, and an economist. 

13065. Dorr, Darwin & Cowen, Emory L. (U. 
Rochester) Nonprofessional mental health workers" 
judgments of change in children. Journal of Community 
Psychology, 1973(Jan) Vol. 1(1) 23-26 —Asked 55 
nonprofessional aides in a preventively oriented mental 
health project based in 11 schools to rate 758 children 
with whom they were working on a series of T-point 
scales that reflected behavioral and educational change. 
Ratings were analyzed for 2 program years. Nearly all 
ratings reflected robust positive changes, and aides 
observed significantly more positive than negative 
behaviors—Journal summary. 

13066. Esposito, James. (U. Virginia) Supervisor 
Personality and task preference. Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1974(Spr), Vol. 42(3), 17-20 —Studied the 
relationships among the personalities of 176 instructional 
supervisors (as reflected in a disbelief-belief system and 
measured by the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale) and the 
tasks they performed and preferred to perform. Data 
from a survey questionnaire were analyzed by l-way 
analysis of variance, which yielded F Statistics, and z tests 
which yielded ¢ values, in order to test the null 
hypotheses at the .05 level of confidence. The study 
revealed a significant difference with respect to the 
performance and preference of certain Supervisory tasks 
by open- and closed-minded supervisors.—Journal 

abstract. 

13067. Friedman, S. Thomas. (U. Texas, Austin) 
Students' assessment of components of campus life. 
Journal of College Student Personnel, 1974(Jul), Vol. 
15(4), 311-316.—Describes a study in which 480 students 
at the University of Texas completed a form indicating 
attitudes toward 42 organizations, movements, and 
agencies in the campus milieu. In addition to findings 
indicating that a positive orientation to campus life exists 
in general, factor analysis revealed that Ss used a 
sophisticated cognitive map in evaluating organizations. 

—Journal abstract. 

13068. Harp, M. William. (U. Delaware) Early field 
experiences: A maturing force. Elementary School 
Journal, 1974(Mar), Vol. 74(6), 369-374.—Investigated 
the relationship between early field experiences and the 
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concerns of teaching-oriented college students. Ss were 
30 freshman students enrolled in an education course, 
The instruction program included observation activities 
and assisting during pupil study periods and play 
activities. The measuring instrument was Fuller's Con- 
cerns Statements. Ss were randomly divided into 3 equal 
groups who responded to the test at equally-spaced time 
intervals. The type of concerns progressed from regard 
for self-survival in the Ist testing to regard for pupil- 
centered teaching in the later testings. Scores in Test 2 
tended to be higher than those in Test 1.—4. J. Ter 
Keurst. 

13069. Hirsch, Elisabeth S. (City Coll, School of 
Education, City U. New York) What are good respon- 
sive environments for young children? A critical 
discussion of O. K. Moore's theoretical formulations. 
Young Children, 1972(Dec), Vol. 28(2), 75-80.— Discus- 
ses certain ideas offered by O. K. Moore which deal with 
principles for designing clarifying environments. Some of 
these principles appear to summarize important facets of 
learning; other important areas are omitted, however, 
including the roles played by past experience and by 
maturational sequences and needs. The question is 
asked: Isn't the open classroom a better responsive 
environment because it is more human and more 
effective than even the most sophisticated hardware? The 
real challenge to educators stems from the fact that not 
all classrooms fulfill the essential learning principles. The 
humanistic educator cannot turn away from this chal- 
lenge.—Journal summary. 

13070. Idman, Pekka. [Debate analyses as goal 
seeking instruments: The debate about goals for higher 
education in the daily press and the student press.] 
(Swed) Pedagogisk-Psykologiska Problem, 1974(Apr), No. 
235, 51 p.—Analyzed 337 leading, cultural, and debate 
articles in the daily and in the student press in Sweden 
during the period 1967-1969. Results show that great 
importance was given to non-subject-specific goals, 
among which “equality” and “democracy” dominated. 
(28 ref) dë 

13071. Keutz, Petra V. (U. Bonn, Nerve Clinic, W. 
Germany) [The contribution of group dynamics to 
academic didactics.] (Germ) Zeitschrift fà Psychotherapie 
und medizinische Psychologie, 1973(May), Vol. 23(3), 
115-120.—According to L. Huber and others, academic 
didactics in its widest sense encompasses the areas of 
scientific didactics and academic politics, while in the 
narrower sense it is concerned with new SE 
learning situations, and teaching strategies with whic! 
one attempts to include emotional conditions of learning 
behavior as psychosocial behavioral goals in didactics on 
an equal par. M. Sader emphasizes particularly he 
ty, cooperation, and communication as goals of aca s 
ic instruction, capabilities which the physician must hà à 
to a considerable extent in order to fulfill his deri 
responsibilities (e.g, in physician-patient relations! ae 
teamwork, and project methods). These goals are : a 
those of group dynamics. An attempt is made to sho 

EE pr ic of 
how group dynamics itself can be effective as the e SC 
the curriculum or of the group dynamic didac 
underlying other curricula.— English abstract. Lë 

13072. Lorion, Raymond P.; Cowen, Emory es 
Kraus, Ronald M. (U. Rochester) Some hidden “regu! 
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ities!” in a schoo! mental health program and their 
relation to intended outcomes. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 42(3), 346-352-—In- 
vestigated contact frequency and duration “regularities” 
as they relate to program objectives of educational and 

rsonal development. Children seen 1, 2, or 3 times/wk 
by nonprofessional child aides in a school mental health 
roject did not differ significantly either on initial 
referral status or on outcome measures. Directionally, 
the 3 times/wk group had more serious initial problems; 
however, there were no consistent referral reen 
between the once and twice a week groups. Children seen 
least frequently improved most directionally. For 3 
separate year groups, there were no referral or outcome 
differences between children who continued in the 
project and those who terminated; hence, no justification 
was found for differences in the length of intervention. 
Findings have implications both for the practices of this 
specific program and, more generally, for other types of 
helping interventions.—Journal abstract. 

13073. Nassefat, Morteza. (U. Teheran, Inst. of 
Psychology, Iran) [The role of students in intercultural 
exchange: A social psychology investigation.] (Fren) 
Teheran, Iran: U. Teheran, Inst. of Psychology, 1973. 
xvii, 319 p.—Reports on educational and psychological 
aspects of foreign study by Iranians and evaluates the 
effectiveness of foreign-trained Iranians as cultural 
carriers between Iran and the host countries, and as 
innovators in Iran itself, Analyses are presented of 
interview data obtained from Iranian nationals who 
studied in the US, Germany, France, and Great Britain. 
a 13074. Parker, Clyde A. (U. Minnesota) Student 
Kouer: What does it mean? Journal of College 
Zeg Personnel, 1974(Jul), Vol. 15(4), 248-256.—Re- 
d different uses of the term student developmen- 
Ee complexity, and developmental stage 
= d : ^ last is thought to be the most fruitful for the 
SRM simum personnel work. 2 examples of the use of 
ai T hierarchal developmental theory for making 

nges in student personnel structures are described. 
—Journal abstract. 

a pierce, Helen L. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, 
forent eference groups and significant others of 
ch 19 eachers. Alberta Journal of Educational Resear- 
Aa les, Vol. 20(2), 170-177.—Identified indivi- 
a groups who were significant others and 
A Broups of 172 student teachers. Findings show 
teacher eee teacher had a prominent role in 
lesson E oe _that provided d Ge 
the student te Ce that influenced the teaching sty! 

De Ka pie. any other person. (Eds) 

hool in an immi irgit Bergman, Erland d 
(Swe immigrant country: A c report) 
No, 2s Pedagogisk -Psykologiska Problem, 1974(May). 
tionalization dee a 2-day conference on the XR 
National Board Swedish education, a spokesman Achat 

Mmigrants d of Education of Sweden contended at 
However, S can help us to internationalize education. 
5 still à *dish immigrants maintained that Sweden 
attempted tOUntry just for Swedes. The conference 
achieved iud. test ihe degree of internationalization 

Swedish to determine what happens to immigrants 

Schools. Included in the report is a short 
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vious authors have Ke: that differential social 
c sible developme: 

psychological sex differences which d d ` 
behavioral and academic problems. The present stud: 
examined the nature of teacher responses to problem e 
preacademic behavior of 3-5 yr old children in 15 
preschool classes as a function of the sex of the child 
The teachers were all white females, Frequencies of 
dependent and disruptive child behaviors and a variet 
of teacher behaviors were recorded. Teachers were Es 
likely to respond when boys were aggressive than when 
girls were. They also used more loud reprimands when 
scolding boys. In response to dependent behaviors, 
teachers gave girls increased attention when they were 
physically proximal, which they did not do for boys. 
Teachers also used more directions and instructions 
when responding to solicitation by boys. Finally, boys 
were more likely to receive several types of nurturant and 
instructional attention while participating appropriately 
in class activities.—Journal abstract. 
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13078. Bell, Eugene C. (U. Houston, Coll. of Business 
Administration) A college of business administration as 
a production . Academy of Management Journal, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 17(2), 306-317.—Contrasts the factory 
and service models developed from general systems 
theory and used to describe the college production 
process. Issues explored in terms of the models include 
open admission, research, facility location, training vs 
education, instructional methods, academic freedom, 
instructor evaluation, and the college’s responsibility in 

lacement. 

13079. Brophy, Jere E. & Good, Thomas L. (U. Texas, 
Austin) Teacher-student relationships: Causes and 

New York, N.Y.: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1974. xvi, 400 p.—Reviews a series of studies 
on variables which affect relationships between teachers 
and students, particularly individual differences in 
students and teacher expectations and attitudes based on 
these differences. The resulting patterns of teacher-stu- 
dent interaction are described. 

13080. Čech, Vladimir. (Coll of Mechanical & 
Electrical Engineering, Plzeň, Czechoslovakia) [Sociolo- 
gical analysis in pedagogic mai nt.] (Czec) 
Sociologicky Casopis, 1973, Vol. 9(4), 361-373.—Analyz- 
ed information about freshmen at a technical university, 
to help develop cooperation between the management of 
the educational system and other sectors of society. The 
interdisciplinary study used a sociological questionnaire 
and a battery of verbal and nonverbal psychological tests 
and examinations. Findings revealed a discrepancy 
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between the goals of the existing educational system and 
the real state of affairs: high school graduates who have 
the background, experience, interests, abilities, and 
academic orientation and qualifications which should 
predispose them to undertake technical studies at the 
university level rarely choose this branch of the universi- 
ty. But secondary-level technical schools, not designed to 
prepare students for the university, have become the 
main source for recruiting technical students. (Russian & 
English summaries)—V. Fischmann. 

13081. Chaikin, Alan L.; Sigler, Edward & Derlega, 
Valerian J. (Old Dominion U.) Nonverbal mediators of 
teacher expectancy effects. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 30(1), 144-149.—Ask- 
ed 21 male and 21 female undergraduates to tutor a 12- 
yr-old boy who was described as either bright or dull. 
Control group Ss were given no information about the 
child's intelligence. The 5-min interaction was videota- 
ped without the S's knowledge, and the videotape was 
scored for nonverbal behaviors that might indicate liking 
and approval. Ss with a "bright" pupil smiled more, had 
more direct eye gaze, leaned forward more, and nodded 
their heads up and down more than did control tutors or 
tutors who thought their pupils were dull. The latter 2 
conditions did not differ from each other on these 
measures. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

13082. Curtis, Russell L. (U. Texas, Austin) The issue 
of schools as social systems: Socialization effects as 
inferred from lengths of membership. Sociological 
Quarterly, 1974(Spr), Vol. 15(2), 277-293.—Asserts that 
the critical limitation of the interpretation of schools as 
independent normative systems is the failure to demon- 
strate that observed student orientations are acquired in 
schools rather than in other settings such as the home or 
community. The present study examined whether stu- 
dents' orientations would vary with lengths of member- 
ship in the same school. Data were examined for 7,954 
students in 19 schools which contained Grades 7-9, 7-12, 
9-12, or 10-12. Analyses indicate that the distinctiveness 
of school normative climates was slightly but positively 
associated with lengths of school membership when 
School size was controlled. It is concluded that, while 
schools can be viewed as relatively distinct systems, they 
should also be seen as highly permeable in the midst of 
their community and home environments. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. ^ 

13083. Follman, John; Lavely, Carolyn; Silverman, 
Stuart & Merica, John. (U. South Florida) Student 
raters' referents in rating college teaching effectiven- 
ess. Journal of Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 86(2), 
247-249.— Examined referents used by college students 

in rating the teaching effectiveness of college professors. 

In Substudy 1 (n = 145), consisting of 2 classes, 
randomly assigned students rated against one of the 
following professor referents: ideal, best, average, or 
worst. In Substudy 2 (n = 136), consisting of 2 classes, 
randomly assigned students rated their instructors 
against an average of 1 of 3 formats: high school 
teachers; college and university teachers; or all teachers. 
High reliability estimates obtained in all 14 groups. 
There were no significant differences in level of ratin, 
awarded to the different formats in either Substudy 1 or 
2.—Journal abstract. 
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13084. Friesen, J. W. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) 
Education and values in an Indian community. Alberta 
Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Jun), Vol. 20(2), 
146-156.—Administered a 40-item value orientation 
questionnaire relating to school situation and family and 
peer relationships to (a) Blackfoot and Stony Indians 
and non-Indians in the Calgary, Canada, area; (b) 
Blackfoot Indian pupils and their teachers; (c) Blackfoot 
Indian pupils and their parents; and (d) Blackfoot 
Indian pupils attending either integrated or all-Indian 
schools. Results indicate that Indian Ss, compared with 
non-Indian children, exhibited lower levels of self- 
esteem, confidence in human nature, and confidence in 
the future. There was support for the hypothesis that 
schooling offers alternative value patterns; Indian Ss 
manifested a “loosening” of family ties and showed less 
dependence on the group and family authority. Signifi- 
cant differences in outlook from both parents and 
teachers were also found among the Indian students. 
Integrated schools appeared to broaden concepts of 
human nature and lessen dependence on the family. (21 
ref)—L. Gorsey. 

13085. Gerler, Edwin R. (Millville Area Schools, Pa.) 
Facing school boards: A must for counselors. School 
Counselor, 1974(May), Vol. 21(5), 366-370.—Focuses 
upon the necessity for counselors to keep school boards 
informed of counselor functions before cutbacks begin. 
The kind of information needed by a board is discussed. 


, (15 ref) 


13086. Glatthorn, Alan A. (Alternative Schools Pro- 
ject, Elkins Park, Pa.) The student as person. Theory into 
Practice, 1972(Feb), Vol. 11(1), 17-21.— Discusses var- 
ious elements of school life, leveling criticisms and 
proposing possibilities for improvement. The student 
council is considered an institution for a colony of slaves. 
It is suggested that the student be looked on as a person, 
a free human needing acceptance and education. It is felt 
that if students are not given real power, educators must 
accept apathy as a corollary of impotence; and if 
teachers wish students to become involved, they have to 
teach them the skills necessary for successful involvem- 
ent.—A. Farrell. 

13087. Goodwin, Dwight L. & Coates, Thomas J. 
(California State U., San Jose) Increasing teacher 
effectiveness through social systems change: Training 
school psychologists as change agents. California 
Journal of Educational Research, 1974(May), Vol. 25(3), 
147-156.—Recognizing that the behavior of teachers, 
parents, and paraprofessionals have a powerful effect on 
the learning of students, it was hypothesized that 
teachers would be more effective in improving us 
learning of students if other members of the adult a 
system were applying procedures similar to those d 
used in the classroom. A social systems approach x 
recognized that the behavior of teachers is likely iie 
acquired, maintained, or eliminated as a function of se 
contingencies operating in that social system s 
preliminarily field tested. A larger project growing H EY 
the findings sought to provide validation for aR 
provision of consultation to teachers, paraprofessio ol 
parents, and administrative staff as well as rehearsal A 
interactions that would reinforce, support, and Es 
feedback to other participating adults. 70 preservi 
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graduate students of school psychology each consulted 
with 1 classroom teacher, developing and implementing 
a strategy for a target pupil. Results, measured in terms 
of consultant, teacher, and pupil-change variables, 
support the hypothesis. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

13088. Hartlage, Lawrence C & Schlagel, Judith. 
(Medical Coll. Georgia, Augusta) Teacher characteris- 
tics associated with student classroom behaviors. 
Journal of Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 86(2), 191—195. 
—Studied relationships between teacher personality 
variables and children’s classroom behaviors. 21 teachers 
completed the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
(EPPS), and rated 300 children in their classrooms on a 
5-point behavior scale. Correlation coefficients were 
computed between 15 EPPS teacher characteristics and 
14 classroom behaviors of children in their classrooms. 
38 statistically significant correlations were found be- 
tween teacher characteristics and children’s classroom 
behaviors, suggesting that certain teacher personality 
variables may be related to children’s classroom beha- 
viors.—A uthor abstract. 

13089. Hawley, Robert C. (Education Research 
Assoc., Amherst, Mass.) Exploring student concerns 
through open-chair roleplaying. School Counselor, 
1974(May), Vol. 21(5), 358-364.—Presents open-chair 
role-playing as a device that counselors can teach to 
teachers. Teachers can use this group interaction 
technique to identify and explore student concerns. 

13090. Hicks, Robert A. (California State U., San 
Jose) The relationship between publishing and teaching 
effectiveness. California Journal of Educational Research, 
1974(May), Vol. 25(3), 140-146.—Notes that critical 
analysis of studies of the relationship between research 
productivity and student ratings of teacher effectiveness 
shows that they contain, for the most part, methodologi- 
cal difficulties which made any conclusions unwise. The 
Present research attempted to establish the presence ofa 
relationship between publishing and teacher effectiven- 
ess in as powerful a manner as possible. The mean 
Student rating of the effectiveness of 147 professors who 
had published was significantly higher than the mean 
rating of 312 professors who had not published. While 
these data demonstrate the existence of a positive 
relationship between publishing and teaching effectiven- 
ess, the relationship is thought to be slight and of little 
Teal value. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

13091. Houston, Samuel R. & Boulding, James T. (U. 
Northern Colorado) Capturing faculty teaching effecti- 
Veness policies with judgment analysis. California 
Journal of Educational Research, 1974(May), Vol. 25(3), 
134-139.—Employed a technique of judgment analysis 
to capture the teacher effectiveness policies of College of 
Education faculty at the University of Northern Colora- 
do. 57 faculty-member judges evaluated 60 hypothetical 
faculty members, each on 4 characteristics. Results 
indicate that possibly 3 different judgmental systems or 
Policies existed.— Journal abstract. a 

13092. Hoxter, L. (Queen’s U., Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada) Teacher attitudes and cultural differences. 
Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 1974Jun), Vol. 
202), 133-145.—Administered a questionnaire to 200 
teacher trainees in a bachelor of education program (post 

^ or BS) to determine their attitudes to cultural 
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deprivation and to assess preferences for teaching i 
Schools with Canadian Titans Métis, Geer: 
dians, and low socioeconomic level students, Results 
suggest that (a) Ss tended to agree with F, Reissman’s 
views on the culturally deprived child and (b) did not 
have strong preferences about teaching in schools where 
the pupils are “different.” Several indications suggested 
by the factor loadings for course content in educational 
psychology and sociology are discussed. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

13093. Jensen, Mary & Rosenfeld, Lawrence B. 
(Dalhousie U., School of Physical Education, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Canada) Influence of mode of presenta- 
tion, ethnicity, and social class on teachers’ evaluations 
of students. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol. 66(4), 540-547.—After seeing and/or 
hearing videotapes of middle- and lower-class Anglo, 
black, and Chicano students, 156 junior and senior high 
school teachers evaluated students on a set of 15 
semantic-differential scales dealing with teachers’ class- 
room evaluative criteria. A 3 X 3 X 2 analysis of 
variance for repeated measures revealed significant F 
tests for all 15 scales. Data show that Anglos were rated 
most favorably. Middle-class Anglos and blacks were 
rated more favorably than lower-class Anglos and 
blacks, respectively; however, class made no ifference 
in the ratings of Chicanos. More cues were available in 
the audio mode of presentation than in the visual mode. 
(25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

13094. Jepsen, David A. & Retish, Paul M. (U. Iowa) 
Cross-disciplinary approach to teaching career guidan- 
ce. Exceptional Children, 1974(Apr), Vol. 40(7), 514-516. 
—Describes a course in career guidance in which the 
student teachers worked with a variety of student clients 
(e.g., Amish elementary students, handicapped students 
in special education classes, and potential dropouts), 
instead of being partitioned according to their preferred 
roles. The advantages of this approach are discussed, and 

reliminary evaluation data are presented. 

13095. Kirp, David L. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Student classification, public policy, and the courts. 
Harvard Educational Review, 1974(Feb), Vol. 44(1), 7-52. 
— Discusses the developing tendency of US courts to 
examine within-school practices which classify students 
on the basis of academic performance or potential. Such 
practices—which include ability grouping, special educa- 
tion placement, and exclusion of "ineducable" childre- 
n—are examined in detail in terms of the constitutional 
meanings of equal educational opportunity. The plausi- 
bility of treating student classification issues in equal 

rotection and due process terms is assessed, together 
with the policy consequences of such treatment.—C. M. 
Franks. 

13096. Kudo, Tsutomu. [A study of cognitive 
preferences: An analysis from the aspects of 
interpersonal feelings.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1972(Sun), Vol. 20Q), 119-123. 
— Studied favoritism in the classroom as perceived by 
152 elementary school children. The sociometric data 
indicated that when a child with negative feelings toward 
the teacher perceives another child as the favorite, 
interpersonal relations among the three tend to become 
unbalanced. A child who likes the teacher tends to like 
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not only his classmates but also the favorites, and vice 
versa.—S. Choe. 

13097. LaVoie, J. C. & Adams, G. R. Teacher 
expectancy and its relation to physical and 
interpersonal characteristics of the child. Alberta 
Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Jun), Vol. 20(2), 
122-132.—Investigated the effects of physical attracti- 
veness, sex of child, and conduct of the child on teacher 

- expectations. 404 male and female teachers in the 
primary and elementary grades were (a) presented with a 
student progress report of a boy or girl of low, moderate, 
or high physical attractiveness whose conduct evaluation 
was either acceptable or unacceptable; and (b) asked to 
predict academic ability, level of aspiration, and leader- 
ship potential. A color photograph of the student was 
attached to the report. Conduct level of the child 
influenced teacher predictions on all measures, while 
level of attractiveness and sex of child appeared to exert 
little effect. A teacher expectancy model was used to 
interpret the results. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

13098. Lunenburg, Frederick C. & O'Reilly, Robert R. 
(Coll. of St. Thomas) Personal and organizational 
influence on pupil control ideology. Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, 1974(Spr), Vol. 42(3), 31-35.—Exami- 
ned the influence of teacher dogmatism (as measured by 
the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale) and organizational 
climate on e control ideology. 3 instruments were 
administered to teachers and principals (N = 978) in 53 
elementary schools. Using a 2-way analysis of variance, 
comparisons between the pupil control ideology of low, 
middle, and high dogmatic teachers in open and closed 
climate schools revealed significant differences between 
levels of dogmatism and pupil control ideology. In 
addition, teachers in open schools were more humanistic 
in pupil control ideology than teachers in closed schools. 
However, for those teachers who scored at the extreme 
Uu of ri om Dogmatism Scale, school climate 

ad no effect on their pupil control i 

ala ci pup trol ideology. (18 ref) 

13099. Peek, Roland M.; P ; Samuel H. & Wel 
Wayne W. An evaluation’ of. community bond 
organization. Theory into Practice, 1972(Feb), Vol. 11(1), 
38-42.—Suggests that a perennial problem in public 
school organization and a major stumbling block to 
institutional self-revitalization is the inadequacy of 
adoption-diffusion models. However, research has pro- 
duced fresh insights into the communication Tm of 
school-system organization. An effort to adapt new ideas 
involving mental health to several Minnesota school 

systems and the difficulties encountered are outlined. It 
is argued that the use of improved adoption-diffusion 
models would be valuable in the mental health field 
where the job of sophisticating the structure and process 
of an emerging community school Organization is urgent 
It is believed that, with effective adoption-diffusion 
models, the public school organization can be helped to 
move toward its transformation into a societal resource 
for total human development.—A. Farrell, 

13100. Plant, Walter T. (California State U., San Jose) 
Evaluating teacher effectiveness. California Journal o 
Educational Research, 1974(May), Vol. 25(3), 106-108. 
— Presents an introduction to 7 articles on the evaluation 
of teacher effectiveness, and reports on a study in which 
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the author and 3 undergraduates categorized the charac- 
teristics, obtained from 800 students, of the good 
classroom-teaching professor. Findings show that 
agreement between these undergraduates and 52 faculty 
members on the resulting 8 scale items was .82 (obtained 
by Spearman rho). 

13101. Rasp, Alfred; Munson, Robert & Ensign, 
Gordon. A new design for teacher participation. Theory 
into Practice, 1972(Feb), Vol. 11(1), 22-27.—Discusses 
the organization of schools, criticizes the current roles of 
teachers and administrators, and proposes several broad 
changes. It is noted that teachers are demanding a 
greater voice in collective bargaining and are asking not 
only for salary improvements but for changes in 
educational programs as well. As a consequence, 
teachers frequently find themselves in conflict with 
school organizations and with those hired to maintain 
them. Proposals for improvement are made, including 
the formation of a self-perpetuating association of all 
parents of school children, the establishment of a 
voucher system for teachers, and fuller participation of 
teachers in the selection of their work environments.—A. 
Farrell. 

13102. Record, Wilson. (Portland State U.) Response 
of sociologists to black studies. Journal of Higher 
Education, 1974(May), Vol. 45(5), 364-391.—Interviewed 
209 sociologists on 70 campuses who had considered 
race and ethnicity as a teaching or research field, and 
grouped them into 4 categories according to their 
responses to black studies. Embracers (28%) regarded 
black studies programs as a campus plus; antagonists 
(22%) opposed such programs from the beginning; 
accommodators (30%) accepted the programs; and 
dropouts (20%) had left the field of race relations. 
Determinants of response appeared to include race, 
ethnicity, age, and sex. Overall, those favorably disposed 
to black studies tended to be the young, blacks, and 
women. Although 53% of the blacks were embracers, 
68% of the embracers were whites. Women tended to be 
embracers (57%) or accommodators (29%). The low 
percentage of Jews in the more receptive groups may 
reflect commitment to universalistic standards and 
sensitivity about quotas.—E. L. Tatham. 

13103. Roebuck, Flora N. & Aspy, David N. (North- 
east Louisiana U.) Grade level contributions to the 
variance of Flanders’ interaction categories. Journal of 
Experimental Education, 1974(Spr), Vol. 42(3), 86-92. 
—Examined the contribution of grade-level to the 
variance of Flanders’ Categories when corrected for 
individual teacher characteristics, by carrying out 2 
series of 1-way analysis of covariance. The Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory and the Respect and 
Genuineness Scales were used as concomitant variables. 
Significant (p < .05) grade-level effects were found only 
for Flanders' Categories 4, 5, and 6. Scheffé multiple 
comparisons yielded no significant F's. It is conclude 
that when individual teacher characteristics are correc: 
ted, grade-level effects on the variance of Flanders 
Categories are significant only in the cases of the 
categories most directly concerned with subject matter, 
and the significance attained is an effect of the vane 
contributed by all grade levels with no 1 significan! 
source of differences identified.—Journal abstract. 
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13104. Ross, Lee; Bierbrauer, Giinter & Polly, Susan. 
(Stanford U.) Attribution of educational outcomes by 


professional and nonprofessional instructors. Journal of 


Personality & Social Psychology, 1974(May), Vol. 29(5), 
609-618.—32 professional teachers and 32 undergradua- 
tes attempted to teach an 11-yr-old boy (a confederate) 
how to spell a list of commonly misspelled words. The 
teaching situation minimized the interaction between the 
S and the pupil by separating them with a l-way mirror. 
Ss were then led to believe that their pupil had either 
brilliantly succeeded or badly failed relative to test 
norms. In postexperimental questionnaires Ss were asked 
to assess the relative importance of various student and 
teacher factors in determining their pupil's test perfor- 
mance. Contrary to the implications of theories of self- 
esteem maintenance and ego defensiveness, Ss consis- 
tently rated teacher factors as more important in failure 
than in success conditions and rated student factors as 
more important in success than failure conditions. This 
pattern of attribution was considerably more pronoun- 
ced for professional teachers than for inexperienced 
instructors, a result which further challenges the heuristic 
value of theories that postulate motivational biases in the 
attribution of positive and negative outcomes. Data 
obtained from nonparticipating Os, although inconclu- 
sive, did offer some support for the existence of such 
motivationa! biases. The dubious empirical status and 
the reiterative character of the ego-defensiveness concept 
is stressed, and the need for clarification of the 
situational determinants of outcome attribution is 
Suggested. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

13105. Schwartz, Robert L. (City Coll., City U. New 
York) The open classroom: Growth crisis for the 
teacher. Elementary School Journal, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
74(6), 326-335.—Considers that the common goals of 
child-centered school programs are to make greater use 
of the child’s experiences as a means of learning, to help 
the child to function as a relatively independent learner, 
to make learning a function of the whole child, and to 
have the teacher become increasingly a diagnostician of 
the child’s abilities. The sources of anxiety for a teacher 
In an open classroom are (a) the conflict between the 
goals of an informal and individualized education and 
the beliefs that a teacher may hold regarding teaching 
and learning processes, (b) the change in motivation for 
teaching and gratification derived from teaching activi- 
lies, (c) the reduction in the teacher's role in the planning 
of classroom activities, (d) an increase in the spontaneity 
of the teacher’s decision-making processes, (e) the 
Optimum level of involvement in the child's progress, and 
(f) the quality of relationships with the patrons of the 
School. 2 Styles of responding to anxieties are identified 
as externalizing the sources of difficulty, (e.g, blaming 
the administration) and permitting anxiety to trigger 
Inner conflicts—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

13106. Scriven, Michael. (U. California, Berkeley) The 
evaluation of teachers and teaching. California Journal 
of Educational Research, 1974(May), Vol. 25(3), 109-115. 
~Argues that the crucial feature of this evaluation 
Problem is the failure of research to establish usable 
connections between (classroom) process variables and 
S © outcome variables which—for the most part—make 

P the performance which we identify as good teaching. 
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It is suggested that there are some possibilities of 
generalizing the line of approach presented here to other 
evaluation problems where there is the same absence of 
linkage research. 

13107. Somers, L. Grant & Southem, M. 
(Graham Junior High School, Mountain View, Cel) 
rating scale for evaluation of teaching effectiveness for 
use with junior high school students. California Journal 
of Educational Research, 1974(May), Vol. 25(3), 128-133. 
—Constructed a student rating of teacher effectiveness 
scale using the qualities of the “good” teacher as listed 
by 593 junior high school students, These teacher 
characteristics were in substantial agreement. with 
(r — .84) the qualities of good junior high school 
teachers as mentioned by teachers and administrators. 
the 8-item scale yielded an estimate of internal reliability 
of .84, and other reliability checks indicate that junior 
high school students could use the scale to reliably rate 
their teachers.—Journal abstract. 

13108. Stockman, Cal. (William Rainey Harper Coll., 
Resources Service, Palatine, Ill.) Media management by 
objectives: A balance between administrative and 
leadership roles. Audiovisual Instruction, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
19(4), 10-12.—Briefly describes the management by 
objectives approach to administrative development and 
its application by the media program at William Rainy 
Harper College in Illinois. The problems in communica- 
tion among the media staff and the effect of improved 
dialog and understanding on working relationships are 
noted. It is concluded that the management by objectives 
system provides for definition of duties and responsibili- 
ties, analysis of problems and their solutions, and an 
approach to evaluation.—S. Knapp. 

13109. Taggart, Robert J. (U. Delaware) Open 
education without professional autonomy: The English 
head versus the American principal. Elementary. School 
Journal, 1974(Mar), Vol. 74(6)  336-343.— Discusses 
reasons why open education has wider acceptance in 
British than in American schools. The most important 
difference is that in England the headmasters have far 
greater autonomy than American principals. Headmast- 
ers are primarily res onsible for the curricula, which 

rmits them to coordinate educational experimentation 
and to establish separate institutional goals. In contrast, 
the American principal is burdened by excessive paper- 
work and is isolated from teachers. In England the Local 
Education Authority holds the headmasters accountable 
for the children's learning rather than for the efficient 
administration of the school property. This increases the 
possibility of the growth of diversity, a necessary 
condition for innovation and possible progress. In the 
American system the principal is the manager who must 
maintain a certain cost effectiveness by seeking to reduce 
the activities of cost-increasing innovative teachers.—A. 
J. Ter Keurst. 

13110. Valind, Brigitte & Valind, Lars. Student 
democracy in grades 7-9 and the upper secondary 
school. Educational & Psychological Interactions, 
1974(Mar), No. 47, 22 p—As part of a project on 
student democracy at different educational levels, a 
series of studies were conducted with Swedish Ss in 

econdary school. Attitudes 
grades 7-9 and the upper sec ry sche ` 
and opinions related to existing and desired forms for 
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student participation and coinfluence within the schools 
were examined, and features in the process of innovation 
when new procedures for coplanning were introduced 
were investigated. It was found that students very often 
felt there was a lack of information about and from the 
regular cooperation bodies, and their interest in working 
in these bodies was often minimal. The reason given for 
this lack of interest was primarily that the students’ 
influence over important decisions was so slight. Innova- 
tions with extended (but still limited) coinfluence did not 
dramatically change this result but gave a series of 
positive effects. The attitude towards democracy in 
school and society was influenced in a positive direction 
in some groups, and many students felt that the general 
atmosphere of the school had improved.—English 
abstract. 
13111. Williams, Vernon G. & Winkworth, John M. 
(U. Nebraska, Teaching & Learning Center, Lincoln) 
The faculty looks at student behavior. Journal of College 
Student Personnel, 1974(Jul), Vol. 15(4), 305-310.—328 
university faculty members rated the overall desirability 
of a number of descriptions of student behavior. Results 
indicate some important differences among colleges 
within a large university with respect to the student 
behavior valued by faculty. Natural scientists emphasiz- 
ed the theme of active student involvement, humanities 
faculty tended to reject specific expectations for student 
rformance, and home economists were interested in 
interactive relationships with students. The responses of 
other faculty groups are described. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

13112. Willis, Sherry & Brophy, Jere. (Pennsylvania 
State U., Coll. of Human Development, Div. of Indivi- 
dual & Family Studies) Origins of teachers' attitudes 
toward young children. Journal of Educational Psycholo- 
&, 1974(Aug), Vol. 66(4), 520-529.—Several previous 
investigations have revealed contrasting patterns of 
interaction by teachers with students toward whom they 
hold attitudes of attachment, concern, indifference, or 
rejection. The origins of these teacher attitudes were 
studied by collecting 28 female Ist-grade teachers’ early 
impressions of students. Teachers were interviewed 
during the Ist 2 wks of school, prior to readiness test 
administration, and their comments about students 
whom they later assigned to each of the 4 attitude groups 
were analyzed. Findings are quite consistent in yielding 
distinct profiles for children in each Tespective group, 
complementing and extending previous research by 
indicating the student attributes associated with the 

formation of these 4 teacher attitudes —Journal abstract. 
13113. Zelanak, Mel J. & Snider, Bill C. (California 
State U., Los Angeles) Teacher perceptions of the 
teacher evaluation process. California Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 1974(May), Vol. 25(3), 116-120.—Exam- 
ined teacher attitudes toward the teacher evaluation 
process, establishing a dichotomy denoting (a) those 
teachers who believe the intent of teacher evaluation is 
for administrative purposes and (b) those teachers who 
believe the intent of teacher evaluation is for instruction- 
al purposes. A measuring device similar to the semantic 
differential was used and data were analyzed from 240 
teacher respondents. The significant results suggest 
strongly that those teachers who believe the intent of 
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evaluation is for administrative purposes have negative 
feelings toward the evaluation process. Those teachers 
who believe the intent of evaluation is for instructional 
purposes view evaluation in a positive manner. It is 
suggested that interested principals and other superviso- 
ry personnel administer the questionnaire to teaching 
staff members. If a large proportion of the results 
indicate that teachers’ perceptions of evaluation conflict 
with the administrator’s view of the purpose of evalua- 
tion, then communications between administrators and 
teachers on this critical morale issue should be strengthe- 
ned.—Journal abstract. 
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13114. Barry, Ann & Barry, Robert J. Easing the 
child’s entry into kindergarten. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 762.—Preschool 
kindergartens often attempt to reduce Ist-day separation 
trauma by requiring the parent to remain with the child 
for that day. As an alternative, a preterm get-together 
was tried for new children and their families. Children 
who attended the get-together showed significantly less 
Ist-day crying than those who did not attend. 

13115. Bhana, K. & Ismail, S. D. (U. Durban, 
England) Peer attempt to accelerate the learning of 
words in early reading. South African Journal of 
Psychology, 1974, Vol. 4, 39-43.—Investigated peer 
influence on word learning in early reading. 14 7.6-yr-old 
Class II children, 7 from the existing A (fast-learning) 
group and 7 from the existing C (slow) group were the Ss. 
Results indicate that the A’s were effective in accelera- 
ting performance of their C partners. Furthermore, there 
was considerable time-saving by the teacher. Results are 
discussed in terms of the advantages that the introduc- 
tion of the experimental method would entail in the 
normal classroom.—Journal abstract. 

13116. Bierschenk, Bernhard. Perceptual, evaluative 
and behavioral changes through externally mediated 
self-confrontation. Didakometry, 1974(May), No. 41, 58 
p—Describes the development and application of 
microteaching in research and education and examines 
the use of feedback devices for self-control and self- 
direction. It is concluded that externally mediated self- 
confrontation via closed-circuit TV and video-recording 
is important in training and therapeutic treatment and 
that microsetting models still are without theoretical 
foundations. (95 ref) 

13117. Bristol, Marie M. & Sloane, Howard N. 
(Southeast Mental Health & Retardation Center, Fargo, 
N.D.) Effects of contingency contracting on study rate 
and test performance. Journal of Applied Behavior 
Analysis, 1974(Sum), Vol. 7(2), 271-285.—Used a contin- 
gency contracting program designed to increase study 
rate and subsequent test performance with 12 undergra- 
duates. The function of the contingency contracting 
program in producing increased study rate was evaluate 
by individual experiments with each student in an 
experimental contracting group. The overall effect of the 
program on test performance was assessed by compare 
the final scores for the course earned by the experimento, 
group with those earned by 2 matched control pu 
24 undergraduates. A reversal procedure established s 
contingency contracting did significantly increase 
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study rate of students of a wide Tange of ability. 
However, it was selectively effective in improving the test 
performance of below-average students only. Study rate 
gains in contracted courses did not generalize to 
noncontracted courses. Self-recording of study time in 
the absence of scheduled differential consequences did 
not improve test performance. Study rate under no- 
consequence conditions varied with test schedule. (33 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

13118. Byalick, Robert & Bersoff, Donald N. (Center 
for Community Adjustment, Farmingdale, N.Y.) Rein- 
forcement practices of black and white teachers in 
integrated classrooms. Journal of Educational Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Aug), Vol. 66(4), 473-480.—Used the Positive 
Reinforcement Observation Schedule to obtain data 
concerning expressed preference for, and observed use 
of, positive reinforcement in integrated classrooms 
taught by 30 black and 30 white female elemen: 
school teachers. Results indicate that (a) black and white 
teachers emitted virtually equal rates and types of 
reinforcers, (b) only 32% of the combined sample 
actually used the reinforcers they stated they preferred, 
(c) reinforcement emission in classrooms occurred at a 
relatively low rate, (d) teachers reinforced opposite-raced 
children more frequently than children of their own race, 
(e) males were reinforced more frequently than females, 
and (f) black females were the least reinforced group of 
all. (16 ref}—Journal abstract. 

13119. Calhoun, James F. (State U. New York, 
Psychological Center, Stony Brook) Effect of location on 
proctoring in self-paced individualized instruction. 
Psychology in the Schools, 1974(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 224-225. 
—Examined the influence of the location where procto- 
ring is conducted on the effectiveness of proctoring by 
the Keller method. Ss were approximately 450 students 
enrolled in 3 sections of an undergraduate course in 
Personality psychology. The proctors were 15 senior 
psychology majors. There were no significant differences 
among the proctors across conditions for any of the 3 
Semesters studied.—4H. Kaczkowski. 

13120. Carabo-Cone, Madeleine. A sensory-motor 
approach to music learning: Book 1. Primary concepts. 
New York, N.Y.: MCA Music, 1969. 48 p.—Presents a 
discussion of the psychological background and a 
Comparison with other methods of music learning 
through a sensory-motor approach. The environment, 
motivation, mental and visual foci, and building skills 
are detailed, and suggestions for teachers are included. 

13121. Conroy, William G. (Massachusetts Dept. of 
Education, Management Information Systems for Occu- 
Pational Education) Computer assisted planning for 
education: A prototype. Journal of Research & Develop- 
ment in Education, 1974(Win), Vol. 72), 163 p. ; 

13122. Culbertson, Frances M. (U. Wisconsin, White- 
Vater) An effective, low-cost approach to the treatment 
of disruptive school children. Psychology in the Schools, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 183-187.—Studied an integrated 
approach that used behavior modification and relation- 
Ship therapy to help children who were disruptive in 
School. Ss were 6 kindergartners labeled highly disruptive 
by their teacher, The procedure involved a weekly group 

erapy session and a daily behavior modification 
Program. Teacher observations suggested that by the end 
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of the school year the Ss had develo; itive i 
toward school.—H. Kaczkowski. Ped positive atienda 

13123. Dickinson, Donald J. (U. Tennessee) But what 
happens when you take that rei t away? 
Psychology in the Schools, 1974(Apr), Vol. 1 1(2), 158-160, 
—Investigated the later effects of a formal reinforcement 
Program on the reading achievement of students who 
had been in the program. Ss were 50 8th-grade students 
who while in the 5th and 6th grades had been enrolled in 
a reinforcement program, and 218 students who had 
Teceived regular classroom instruction. Metropolitan 
Achievement Test Scores, grades, and disciplinary 
referrals were used to compare the 2 groups. The 
experimental Ss performed significantly better on each of 
the measures.—H. Kaczkowski. 

13124. Dossey, John A. & Henderson, Kenneth B. 
(Illinois State U.) The relative effectiveness of four 
strategies for teaching disjunctive concepts in mathe- 
matics. Journal for Research in Mathematics Education, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 5(1), 6-19.—Wrote 8 programed-instruc- 
tion units to teach 12 disjunctive concepts contrived for 
use with 320 Ss enrolled in an undergraduate mathemat- 
ics course for elementary school teachers. Effects of the 
factors were measured by an examination that evaluated 
the Ss’ attainments at 4 different levels: Level 
I—Knowledge and Comprehension; Level 
2—Application; Level 3—Analysis, Synthesis, and Eva- 
luation; and a combination of these 3 levels. Results 
show that there were significant differences between the 
strategies on Level 2, Level 3, and the combined tests. 
There was also a significant difference between the 2 
exemplification approaches on the Level 1 and combined 
tests. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

13125. Duchastel, Philippe C. & Brown, Bobby R. (U. 
Quebec, Montreal, Canada) Incidental and relevant 
learning with instructional objectives. Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 66(4), 481-485.—Hy- 
pothesized that 1 role of objectives in learning is to serve 
as orienting stimuli by which the learner can decide on 
which material to concentrate and to which to pay less 
attention. With a brief text to learn, 58 undergraduates 
received either 12 of the 24 objectives for the text or no 
objectives at all. As expected, Ss with 12 objectives 
performed better than their counterparts without objecti- 
ves on the posttest items referenced to their objectives 
(relevant learning) and less well on the items not covered 
by their objectives (incidental learning). Findings con- 
flict with previous research results with respect to 
incidental learning; this could have resulted from the 
fact that the Ss in the present study had had practical 
experience with an objective-referenced instructional 
model.—Journal abstract. 

13126. Ehrenpreis, Walter & Scandura, Joseph M. 
(Trenton State Coll.) The algorithmic approach to 
curriculum construction: A field test in mathematics. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 66(4), 
491-498.—Presents a field test of an algorithmic approa- 
ch to curriculum construction, used with 48 undergra- 
duates. First the method was used successfully to 
characterize the content inherent in a mathematics 
textbook in terms of rules (algorithms). The use of 
higher-order rules allowed a 40% reduction in total rules. 
2 rule-based curricula were compared experimentally. 
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The discrete (D) rules curriculum consisted of all 303 
(lower-order) rules. The higher-order (H) curriculum 
included 169 of these rules plus 5 higher-order rules. The 
Curriculum H Ss performed as well with the eliminated 
rules as did the Curriculum D Ss who learned the rules 
directly, and they performed significantly better on new 
tasks beyond the scope of either curriculum. In short, 
Curriculum H Ss were taught less but learned more. (23 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

13127. Epting, Franz R.; Suchman, David L & 
Howland, Ann. (U. Florida) Cognitive structure and 
performance on classroom materials. Journal of Psycho- 
logy, 1974(Mar), Vol. 86(2), 229-233.—Investigated the 
relationship between 2 aspects of cognitive structure 
(intensity and consistency assessed by a personal 
construct grid method) and performance on classroom 
material using a behavior modification technique. A 
class of 156 undergraduates, 96 of whom completed all 
the testing material, served as Ss. As predicted, the low 
consistency Ss, compared to the high consistency Ss, 
attained the higher rate of correct responses; however, 
the low consistency Ss also achieved the higher incorrect 
rate. The intensity main effect failed to reach significan- 
ce, and no interaction was indicated. (17 ref)—Author 
abstract. 

13128. Finch, Curtis R. & O'Reilly, Patrick A. (Ohio 
State U.) The effects of simulation on problem-solving 
development. Simulation & Games, 1974(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 
47-11.—Used 205 vocational-technical high school 
students to examine the feasibility of teaching automo- 
tive trouble shooting using a dynamic simulation 
approach. Dependent variables included trouble-shoo- 
ting proficiency and trouble-shooting search time, while 
independent variables included treatment (whether Ss 
used the System Malfunction Analysis Reinforcement 
Trainer—SMART) and attitudes toward instruction. 
Results show that, when other variables were held 
constant, the treatment group performed significantly 
better than the nontreatment group with regard to 4 of 6 
criterion measures.—D. E. Anderson. 

13129. Fisher, Richard I. (Colorado State U.) A study 
of non-intellectual attributes of children in first grade 
bilingual-bicultural program. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 67(7), 323-328.— Studied the 
effect of a Ist-grade bilingual-bicultural program on 3 
nonintellectual attributes of children: self-concept, self- 
descriptions, and stimulus-seeking activity. 2 groups of 
14 Chicanos and Anglos participated in the program. Ss 

were compared with 17 Chicano and 22 Anglo nonparti- 
cipant controls. All Ss were pre- and posttested on the 
Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale and the 
Howard Maze Test. Results indicate that the program 
significantly enhanced the self-concepts of girls but not 
boys. The primary effect of the program on self- 
descriptions appeared to be in providing a situation 
where Chicanos no longer felt “picked on” and where 
their feelings of unhappiness, as expressed earlier in the 
program, were alleviated. In terms of changes in 
stimulus-seeking activity (i.e., openness to environmental 
stimuli), there seemed again to be a sex difference, with 
girls showing a significant improvement and boys 
showing no significant change. The control group 
showed no significant changes in self-concept or in 
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stimulus-seeking activity for either 
abstract. 

13130. Freyberg, P. S. (U. Waikato, Hamilton, New 
Zealand) Changes in spelling performance of Standard 
3 children over the period 1960-1972. New Zealand 
Journal of Educational Studies, 1973(Nov), Vol. 8(2), 
160-164.—Reports that increases in the mean number of 
errors on dictated-word spelling tests, which were first 
Observed in 1961 when new standardized lists were 
introduced into New Zealand schools, persisted over a 
10-yr period. Possible reasons for this finding (ep. test 
administration, teaching methods, and ability levels of 
the children tested) are discussed. 

13131. Gagné, Robert M. & Briggs, Leslie J. (Florida 
State U.) Principles of instructional design. New York, 
N.Y.: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1974. ix, 270 p. 
— Presents an introduction to the principles of instruc- 
tional design, including the derivation and application of 
methods used to design topics, courses, and lessons of 
instruction in a variety of subjects, based on principles of 
human learning and performance analysis. Topics 
include the major classes of learning outcomes, procedu- 
res for defining outcomes and determining sequences of 
instruction, and methods of assessing student performan- 
ce. 

13132. Gardiner, Gareth S. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Cognitive and motivational development in two experi- 
mental undergraduate programs in business. Academy 
of Management Journal, 1974(Jun), Vol. 17(2), 375-381. 
— Compared results from encounter-oriented and prob- 
lem-oriented programs containing a total of 85 undergra- 
duates with those from 2 control groups of 58 business 
majors in regular programs. Data strongly suggest that 
content and knowledge acquisition in both experimental 
groups did not suffer in comparison with controls, and 
that a problem-oriented approach to business education 
raised both conceptual complexity and achievement 
motivation relative to encounter and conventional 
instruction.—B. McLean. 

13133. Garet, Michael (Massachusetts Dept. of 
Education, Management Information System for Occu- 
pational Education) Educational policy and system 
dynamics. Journal of Research & Development in Educa- 
tion, 1974(Win), Vol. 7(2, 119-144.—Discusses the 
methodology of system dynamics as an approach to the 
analysis of decisions in education. Attention is given to 
technical considerations underlying the approach and to 
methodological issues important in its application. 

13134. Gaynor, John F. & Wolking, William D. (U. 
Delaware) The effectiveness of currently enrolled 
student proctors in an undergraduate special education 
course. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1974(Sum), 
Vol. 7(2, 263-269.—Potential users of F. Keller's 
personalized college classroom method might find it 
impractical to provide student proctors from the ranks of 
those who had previously mastered the course material. 
An alternative is to let currently enrolled students 
proctor and tutor each other. Such a method imposes the 
burden of showing that its effectiveness is not a E 
of (a) student collaboration or (b) the effects O 
“practice” received by students who listen to en 
performance of others before their own performance. i 
undergraduates who were proctored by previously 


sex.—Journal 
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trained students (control group) were compared with 14 
undergraduates who received proctoring from classmates 
(experimental group). Experimental group performance 
was superior to control group performance. The effects 
of “practice” and collaboration were ruled out as 
determinants of the difference between groups. It is 
hypothesized that the superior performance of the 
experimental students was related to their activities as 
roctors.—Journal abstract. 

13135. Glynn, E. L. & Thomas, J. D. (U. Auckland, 
New Zealand) Effect of cueing on self-control of 
classroom behavior. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 
1974(Sum), Vol. 7(2), 299-306.—Introduced behavioral 
self-control procedures composed of self-assessment, 
self-recording, self-determination and administration of 
reinforcement, into a regular 3rd-grade classroom imme- 
diately after a baseline period. The procedures produced 
a small and unstable increase in the level of on-task 
behavior in 8 of the 9 Ss. After a 2nd baseline period, a 
cueing procedure was introduced, using a chart specif- 
ying on-task behavior. This enabled within-lesson 
changes in on-task behavior to be posted clearly for the 
children. The cueing procedure combined with the self- 
control procedures produced a high and stable increase 
in on-task behavior in all Ss.—Journal abstract. 

13136. Gronlund, Norman E. (U. Illinois) Individualiz- 
ing classroom instruction. New York, N.Y.: Macmillan, 
1974. vii, 71 p.—Presents a practical guide for preservice 
and inservice education of teachers and clarifies the 
nature of individualized instruction. B. S. Bloom's 
mastery learning strategy is discussed; and individually 
prescribed instruction, the PLAN (Program for Learning 
According to Needs) instructional system, and classroom 
procedures and sources of information for programs of 
individualized instruction are detailed. (34 ref) 

13137. Hansson, Góran. [Encouraging creativity in 
School: Construction and evaluation of training 
materials in three school subjects: Swedish, 
mathematics, and social studies.] (Swed) Pedagogisk- 
Psykologiska Problem, 1974(Jun), No. 243, 75 p.—Descri- 
bes the development of materials for training creativity 
in 3 school subjects (Swedish, mathematics, and social 
studies) for Grade 5. Effects were evaluated by means of 
an experimental study with children in 24 classes: 4 in 
Swedish, 4 in mathematics, 4 in social studies, 4 in all 3 
Subjects, and 8 control classes (with tests only). A 
comprehensive test battery was used. Clear effects in the 
desired directions were obtained as a result of the 
training on subject-specific tests of creativity, general 
creativity tests, tests of functions related to creativity, 
and tests of knowledge. (61 ref)—English summary. 

13138. Hart, Betty & Risley, Todd R. (U. Kansas) 
Using preschool materials to modify the language of 
disadvantaged children. Journal of Applied Behavior 
Analysis, 1974(Sum), Vol. 7(2), 243-256.—Investigated 
the spontaneous speech of 12 disadvantaged children 
during free-play periods over 8 mo of a preschool 
Program. Whenever the children selected a preschool 
Play material, they were prompted and required to ask 
for it, first by name (noun), then by name plus a word 
that described the material (adjective-noun combina- 
tion), then by use of a color adjective-noun combination, 
and finally by requesting the material and describing 
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how they were going to use it (compound sentence), As 
each requirement was made, the children’s general use of 
that aspect of language markedly increased, but little 
change was noted in the amount or nature of the 
children’s interactions with teachers or their use of a set 
of materials to which they had free access—Journal 
abstract. 

13139. Haskett, G. J. & Lenfestey, William, (U. North 
Carolina, Charlotte) Reading-related behavior in an 
open classroom: Effects of novelty and modelling on 
Preschoolers. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 
1974(Sum), Vol. 7(2), 233-241.—Exposed 8 preschool 
children to an unstructured (open) classroom in which, 
among other objects, 12 different books were contin- 
uously available. Samples of the Ss’ behavior over several 
weeks documented a very low frequency of reading- 
related activity (attention to books). Introduction of 
novel books into the classroom increased some children’s 
reading-related behavior, but adults who modeled 
reading by reading aloud produced larger and more 
stable increases of such behavior. There was also a 
relative increase in frequency of independent and a 
relative decrease in mutual-peer reading-related activity, 
possibly as a result of modeling. The need to evaluate the 
open-classroom setting in a manner compatible with the 
experimental analysis of behavior in other applied 
settings—a manner that is also consistent with the real 
aims of open education—is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

13140. Hiss, Roland G. & Peirce, John C. (U. 
Michigan, Medical Center, Office of Extramural Educa- 
tion) A strategy for developing educational objectives in 
medicine: Problem-solving skills. Journal of Medical 
Education, 1974(Jul), Vol. 49(7), 660-665.— Describes a 
technique which enables the creation of objectives in 
behavioral terms and which permits the definition of the 
conditions under which the behavior will be observed. 
The formula can be readily used by faculty members 
responsible for setting objectives, and overlap areas 
between competing academic jurisdictions can be identi- 
fied. 

13141. Holmberg, Ingrid. [Effects of a new curriculum 
of mathematics (Lgr 69) on certain mathematical 
concepts, and on certain achievement and attitude 
variables.] (Swed) Pedagogisk-Psykologiska Problem, 
1974(May), No. 236, 36 p.—Describes a modern mathe- 
matics curriculum introduced in 1969 in Grades 1-9 in 
Swedish schools. An investipation was conducted to 
determine the differences, if any, in performance in 
mathematics, conception of number, and attitudes 
toward mathematics between classes with the old 
curriculum in mathematics and classes with the new one 
(n — 400 students in each of Grades 3, 6, and 9). 
Results were subjected to analysis of variance. (45 ref) 
—English abstract. 

13142. Hops, Hyman & Cobb, Joseph A. (U. Oregon) 
Initial investigations into academic survival-skill train- 
ing, direct instruction, and first-grade achievement. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 66(4), 
548-553.— Compared training in academic survival skills 
with direct instruction via curriculum individualization 
on reading achievement. Teachers in 2 Ist-grade class- 
rooms were trained in the contingent reinforcement of 
group survival skills (GSS); 1 teacher was given specific 
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instructions in the construction and use of a programed, 
individualized reading curriculum (DI), and 1 teacher 
was given no new instructions. Children in all classrooms 
were observed and tested before and after intervention 
with the Gates-MacGinitie Primary A and the Gates- 
MacGinitie Reading Readiness tests. Both GSS and DI 
approaches resulted in improved reading achievement 
when compared with the control group, but only the 
specific survival-skill training increased the proportion of 
children's survival-skill behaviors. It is concluded that 
achievement may be increased directly through curricu- 
lum improvements or indirectly through increasing 
behaviors which are prerequisites for academic achiev- 
ement. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

13143. Horan, John J.; de Girolomo, Mary A.; Hill, 

Ronald L. & Shute, Robert E. (Pennsylvania State U., 
Coll. of Education) The effect of older-peer participant 
models on deficient academic performance. Psychology 
in the Schools, 1974(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 207-212.—Investi- 
gated the function of participant modeling, using 
adolescent paraprofessional tutors, with academically 
deficient students. Ss were 40 8th grade students who 
were failing mathematics. Data were gathered on Ss’ 
grades, achievement tests, attitude behavior scales, and 
days absent. The Ist 15 min of each 45-min period was 
used by the tutor to demonstrate his mathematical skills. 
During the next phase the tutor used positive reinforcem- 
ent. Analysis of the data indicated that the students 
made substantial improvement in most areas.—H. 
Kaczkowski. 

13144. Johnson, Martha & Bailey, Jon S. (Florida 

State U.) Cross-age tutoring: Fifth graders as arithmetic 
tutors for kindergarten children. Journal of Applied 
Behavior Analysis, 1974(Sum), Vol. 7(2), 223-232.—5 Sth- 
grade students tutored 5 kindergarten children in basic 
arithmetic skills for 7.5 wks. A control group consisted of 
5 kindergarten children who received no tutoring and 
were matched with the experimental group in arithmetic 
ability. Pre-, mid-, and posttesting was done using a 
skills-based arithmetic test. The experimental group 
made far greater gains than the control group on a 
posttest comparison. In addition, a subanalysis of 
specific arithmetic skills showed they were improved 
only when tutoring for that skill was carried out. 
Systematic observations made of the tutor-student 
interactions indicated wide tutor-to-tutor variability in 
the percentage of student Tesponses praised, and very 
little use of negative, disapproving statements. It is 
concluded that trained 5th-grade students can effectively 
teach basic arithmetic skills to kindergartners.—J/ournal 
abstract. 

13145. Johnson, Roger A. (Old Dominion U., School 
of Education) Differential effects of reward versus no- 
reward instructions on the creative thinking of two 
economic levels of elementary school children. Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 1974(Aug) Vol. 66(4), 
530-533.—Examined (a) the effects of immediate- and 
delayed-reward instructions on performance on the 
Figural Form A of the Torrance Tests of Creative 
Thinking and (b) the possible interactions between 
reward conditions and economic status and between 

reward conditions and grade level. Ss were 145 3rd, 4th, 
and Sth graders. Ss who received immediate- and 
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delayed-reward instructions scored approximately the 
same and significantly higher than Ss who did not 
receive any reward instructions. There were no main 
effects for grade level or economic status. Only the 
Reward X Economic Status interaction was significant. 
The performance of disadvantaged Ss was significantly 
higher under both reward conditions, while the perfor- 
mance of the relatively advantaged Ss was slightly higher 
in the no-reward condition.—Journal abstract. 

13146. Kilmann, Ralph H. (U. Pittsburgh, Graduate 
School of Business) Participative management in the 
college classroom. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1974(Jun) Vol. 59(3), 337-338.—Hypothesized that 
students encouraged to provide information and deci- 
sion-making efforts for classroom procedures of impor- 
tance to them give more favorable ratings to various 
aspects of the instructor's teaching effectiveness and to 
their perceptions of what they have learned than do 
students not given this encouragement and opportunity. 
2 graduate classes of 25 students each designed their 
course within the latitudes of administrative constraints. 
As controls, 2 other graduate classes were presented the 
identical course design the following semester as dictated 
by the instructor. Results indicate reasonable support for 
the hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 

13147. Koch, Larry & Breyer, Norman L. (West 
Seneca State School, N.Y.) A token economy for the 
teacher. Psychology in the Schools, 1974(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 
195-200.—Explored the effects of a simple token 
economy that used a group contingency in a regular class 
setting. Ss were 28 5th graders in a language arts section. 
Points were given to a group if all the Ss were doing "on 
task" behaviors at the time of the observation. It is 
concluded that the intervention condition was function- 
ally related to higher percentages of appropriate class- 
room behaviors.—H. Kaczkowski. 

13148. Kounin, Jacob S. & Gump, Paul V. (Wayne 
State U.) Signal systems of lesson settings and the task- 
related behavior of preschool children. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 66(4), 554-562. 
—Videotaped 36 different nursery school teachers 
teaching 596 lessons in a special room. Lessons were seen 
as signal systems to participants. These signal systems 
were characterized as varying along the dimensions of 
continuity, insulation, and intrusiveness. Using task 
involvement as the criterion, the most successful lessons 
were those in which there was a continuing and 
protected signal system (as in individual construction). 
Lessons of average success were those with a continuous 
input from a constant source (books, records, and 
teacher demonstrations). The least successful lessons 
were those dependent upon discontinuous inputs md 
other children (role play and group construction) d 
those having high intrusiveness (gross motor activity am 
loud musical instruments).—Journal abstract. 

13149. Lahey, Benjamin B. & Drabman, Ronald S. 
(Florida Technological U.) Facilitation of the acquisi- 
tion and retention of sight-word vocabulary through 
token reinforcement. Journal of Applied Behavior Analy 
sis, 1974(Sum), Vol. 7(2), 307-312.— Taught 2 EroUp 
16 2nd-grade children to read 30 words orally and GC 
tested them for retention. One group received KS 
consequences, while the other group received verl 
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consequences plus token reinforcement. The token group 
reached criterion in significantly fewer trials and 
correctly read significantly more words on the retention 
tests after the longer retention intervals.—Journal 
abstract. 

13150. Levenkron, Jeffrey; Santogrossi, David A. & 
O'Leary, Daniel. (State U. New York, Stony Brook) 
Increasing academic performance through contingent 
access to tutoring. Psychology in the Schools, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 11(2), 201-207.—Investigated whether contingent 
access to a tutor would motivate academic behavior. Ss 
were 16 2nd graders from 4 different classrooms. They 
were informed that if they completed a predetermined 
number of arithmetic problems something “special” 
would happen (i.e., they would have access to a tutor). 15 
of 16 Ss increased their performance during the experi- 
mental period. Withdrawal of the contingency resulted in 
a decreasing performance rate.—H. Kaczkowski. 

13151. Lovitt, Thomas C. & Hurlburt, Mary. (U. 
Washington) Using behavior-analysis techniques to 
assess the relationship between phonics instruction and 
oral reading. Journal of Special Education, 1974(Spr), 
Vol. 8(1), 57—72.—Conducted 2 experiments dealing with 
phonics skills and their relationship to oral reading. Exp 
I investigated the effects of a phonics-training technique 
on the acquisition of 5 phonics behaviors and on the 
improvement of oral reading by a 10-yr-old male 4th 
grader. 5 phonics components assessed were medial 
vowels, consonant blends, sound blending, translocation 
of letters, and digraphs-diphthongs. Results indicate that 
phonics training assisted the S's performance in all areas. 
Oral reading also improved. Exp II compared the effects 
of 2 phonics instructional programs on phonics skills and 
oral reading. The performances of 4 male 9-yr-old Ss 
Were assessed in initial-consonant and medial-vowel 
discrimination, and the oral reading of 2 of the Ss was 
measured. Both techniques improved the phonics skills 
and oral reading of the Ss. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

13152. Lucas, John F. (U. Wisconsin, Oshkosh) The 
teaching of heuristic problem-solving strategies in 
elementary calculus. Journal for Research in Mathemat- 
ics Education, 1974(Jan), Vol. 5(1), 36-46.—30 university 
Students participated in an exploratory study which (a) 
Incorporated heuristic problem-solving strategies with 
the teaching of calculus; and (b) explored related effects 
on heuristic usage, performance scores, solution time, 
difficulty, and errors. In the experimental group, heuris- 
Uc strategies were emphasized by means of inquiry-style, 
problem-oriented teaching; instruction for the control 
group was also inquiry-oriented but with no emphasis on 
heuristics, Pre- and posttest data were generated by 
Tequiring Ss to think aloud as they solved mathematical 
Problems—a diagnostic clinical situation. Observed 
behaviors were analyzed and coded using a specially 
designed classification scheme. Heuristic Ss demonstrat- 
ed increased usage of effective approach and planning 
Strategies and significantly superior performance as 
Measured by score (p < .05) and reduced difficulty 
(p « .02). Evidence suggests that heuristic-oriented 
instruction can be an effective mode for teaching 


Mathematical problem solving. (18  ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
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13153. MacPherson, Evelyn M.; Candee, Benjamin L. 
& Hohman, Robert J. (Mound School, Cie? O)A 
comparison of three methods for eliminating disruptive 
lunchroom behavior. Journal of Applied Behavior Analy- 
sis, 1974(Sum), Vol. 7(2), 287-297.—Compared 3 meth- 
ods of controlling disruptive lunchroom behaviors of 221 
elementary School children: basic modification procedu- 
res, basic modification procedures plus punishment 
essays, and basic modification procedures plus media- 
tion essays. During an inservice workshop, 6 paraprofes- 
sional lunch aides received training in these methods to 
modify 3 classes of disruptive lunchroom behaviors. 
They then applied the methods in a counter-balanced 
design. 4th- and Sth-grade elementary school pupils were 
observers and made reliability counts of the target 
misbehaviors under the various methods. Results indi- 
cate that during the periods when aides had been 
directed to use basic modification procedures plus 
mediation essays, target misbehaviors were almost totally 
eliminated and occurred significantly less often than 
during the periods when they had been directed to use 
basic modification procedures alone or basic modifica- 
tion procedures plus punishment essays. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

13154. Madsen, Charles H. & Madsen, Clifford K. 
(Florida State U.) Teacher/discipline: A positive approa- 
ch for educational development. (2nd ed.) Boston, 
Mass.: Allyn & Bacon, 1974. ix, 265 p.—Presents a 3- 
part guide for teachers in the use of behavioral principles 
relating to classroom discipline and subject matter 
presentation—a question-and-answer section on central 
issues involved in behavior modification in the public 
schools, a summary of experimental and professional 
research on learning and discipline applicable to class- 
room teaching situations, and a discussion of the effect 
of teacher responses on student behavior. (37 p ref) 

13155. Mason, George; McDaniel, Harry & Callaway, 
Byron. (U. Georgia) Relating reading and spelling: A 
comparison of methods. Elementary School Journal, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 74(6), 381-386.—Compared the effecti- 
veness of teaching spelling to Ist-grade pupils either by 
means of the incidental approach through composition 
or by the direct approach. A total of 598 Ist graders were 
divided into 5 groups: Group 1 was taught by the direct 
method and used the words found in the reader; Group 2 
was taught words not directly related to the reader; 
Group 3 was taught the words needed incidentally for 
compositions related to the reader; Group 4 was 
identical with Group 3 except that the words were 
unrelated to the reader; and Group 5 had no instruction 
in spelling and only limited instruction in composition. 
According to the mean raw scores in spelling on the 
California Achievement Tests, the pr of 
Group 3 was significantly better than the other groups. 
The mean score of Group 1 was significantly higher than 
those of Groups 2 and 4.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

13156. Masuyama, Akio. (U. Tokyo, Japan) [Elemen- 
tary statistics in research on teaching.] (Japn) Japanese 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 20(1), 
39-47.—Discusses methods for reducing biases in resear- 
ch on teaching. In research under experimental control, 
the combination of different teaching methods, different 
groups of Ss with different previous experience, and 
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rating by at least 3 independent observers can reduce the 
bias. In field research, bias can be reduced by comparing 
different teaching methods as used by competent 
teachers, by comparing excellent and average results 
from the same teaching methods, and combining these 
comparisons with rating scales. (English summary)—S. 
Choe. 

13157. McLaughlin, Thomas F. & Malaby, J. E. (U. 
Kansas) The utilization of an individual contingency 
program to control assignment completion in a token 
classroom: A case study. Psychology in the Schools, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 191-194.—Describes procedures 
that can be utilized with children who fail to respond to a 
class-wide token system. The procedures can be applied 
either by a single teacher or by special school personnel. 
An extensive case study illustrates the method.—Z. 
Kaczkowski. 

13158. McLeod, R. W. A comparison of listening 
comprehension levels in literary narrative, science and 
social studies materials at the sixth grade. Alberta 
Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Jun), Vol. 20(2), 
178-185.—Attempted to determine whether or not type 
of material is a significant factor in listening comprehen- 
sion. A listening test based on a silent reading test for 
content materials of science, social studies and literature 
was administered to 90 6th graders. Results (a) indicate 
that science materials were more readily comprehended 
than either social studies or literature and (b) suggest 
that educators need to be aware of the material type 
factor when planning oral instruction. (20 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

13159. Miller, Thomas E. (Auburn U.) The media- 
management grid: A tool for introspection. Audiovisual 
Instruction, 1974(Apr), Vol. 19(4), 7-9.—Presents the 
media-management grid which describes a wide range of 
media personnel behavior according to degrees of 
concern for provision of assistance to students and other 
teachers and concern for efficiency of services. 5 general 
behavior styles are outlined. 

13160. Mims, Fern; Yeaworth, Rosalee & Hornstein, 
Stephen. (U. Cincinnati, Coll. of Nursing) Effectiveness 
of an interdisciplinary course in human sexuality. 
Nursing Research, 1974(May), Vol. 23(3), 248-253.—Des- 
cribes a 5-day human sexuality program given to 70 
medical students and 37 nursing students as well as 14 

other students and 22 group leaders at a university. 
Goals of the program were to help participants increase 
sexual knowledge, help desensitize against stressful and 
anxiety reactions to sexual stimuli, and resensitize in the 
direction of a broader understanding of sexuality of self 
and others. The program was designed to (a) cover a 
wide range of topics; (b) supply accurate information; 
(c) encourage each S to question, explore, and assess his 
own sexual attitudes; and (d) help Ss develop a more 
tolerant attitude toward sexual beliefs, attitudes, and 
behaviors of others. A 4-part sexual knowledge and 
attitudes test was used to measure Se pre- and 
postcourse knowledge and attitudes. All 143 Ss registered 
a significant difference between mean scores of the pre- 
and postcourse tests. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 
13161. Nation, Jack R.; Knight, John M.; Lamberth, 
John & Dyck, Dennis G. (U. Oklahoma) Programmed 
student achievement: A test of the avoidance hypothe- 
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sis. Journal of Experimental Education, 1974(Spr), Vol. 
42(3), 57-61.—159 college students operated under 4 
different intensities of the consequence of failing to 
evidence criterion performance (100% mastery) on 
weekly quizzes. Although there were no differences in 
test performance as a function of the aversiveness of the 
contingencies, programed achievement (PA) student 
performance on weekly quizzes and major examinations 
was superior to that of control groups where no 
contingencies were in effect. The PA students demon- 
strated higher performance than control students on an 
unannounced retention test. An anxiety scale administer- 
ed to all students at the beginning and end of the 
semester revealed no differences in anxiety levels 
produced by the contingencies. Results suggest that an 
avoidance interpretation of programed student achiev- 
ement may be inappropriate.—Journal abstract. 

13162. Nimnicht, Glen P. & Brown, Edna M. (Far 
West Lab. for Educational Research & Development, 
Berkeley, Calif.) The toy library: Parents and children 
learning with toys. Young Children, 1972(Dec), Vol. 
28(2), 110-116.—Reports on parent-child courses using 
instructional toys. A major goal of these courses, which 
consist of an 8-wk program geared to preschool children, 
is to teach the mother to teach her child and at the same 
time help her develop a good personal relationship with 
him. Other aims are to guide parents in helping their 
children develop and in promoting their intellectual 
growth. The toys and learning episodes used are 
designed to teach specific skills, concepts, or problem- 
solving abilities. Interest in the course is spreading.—4. 
Farrell. 

13163. Olmstead, Joseph A. Small-group instruction: 
Theory and practice. Alexandria, Va.: HumRRO, 1974. 
vii, 129 p.—Presents an analysis of the state of the art of 
small-group methods of instruction, the rationale of 
these methods, and their use in various types of 
instructional environments. Leaderless instruction, case 
method, and role-playing techniques are described, 
principles and guidelines for teachers and trainers are 
presented, and implications for education and instruc- 
tional theory are discussed. (82 ref) 

13164. Olson, Sherry H.; Berlin, Geoffrey N. & 
Guiland, L. Stephen. (Johns Hopkins U.) Computer 
modeling in a course on urban decision-making. 
Simulation & Games, 1973(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 440-453. 
—Describes a course which makes use of CITY 
MODEL, a computer simulation of an urban environ- 
ment. Using this simulation, an undergraduate class can 
simultaneously study (a) aspects of the urban system 
itself, (b) the art of computer simulation, and (c) the 
problem of “modeling” social systems. The course was 
designed to explore the dynamics and complexities of the 
decision-making process in an urban political economy. 
The use of a complex computer simulation was combi- 
ned with a program of field work, interviews, and repor ts 
from metropolitan Baltimore. Class time was divide 
among game activities, playing 6 rounds of the compita 
model (which represented 6 budget years), lectures oF 
specific urban problems, and student-prepared discus: 
sions. The 50 students were divided into 3 group! 
corresponding to the governmental, economic, and ie 
sectors in the model. Questionnaire data indicated à 
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general enthusiasm for most of the techniques used.—D, 
E. Anderson. 

13165. Ozmon, Kenneth L.; Desroches, Kenneth F. & 
MacDonald, Ian P. (U. Prince Edward Island, Charlotte- 
town, Canada) Using community resources: A coopera- 


tive approach to drug education for teachers. Journal of 


Alcohol & Drug Education, 1974(Spr), Vol. 19(3), 15-22. 
—Suggests that one drawback in alcohol and drug 
education is the lack of courses on alcohol and drugs in 
teacher training programs. The implementation of a 
course in alcohol and drug education on the university 
level is described, and its content, mode of presentation, 
budget, and evaluation are discussed. 

13166. Scott, Ralph. (U. Northern Iowa, Educational 
Clinic) Home Start: Follow-up assessment of a family- 
centered preschool enrichment program. Psychology in 
the Schools, 1974(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 147-149.—Reports a 
follow-up of a family-centered preschool program. The 
white Ss’ profiles remained stable but the black Se 
profiles had significant accretional shifts on the number- 
facility and spatial-relations subtests of the Primary 
Mental Abilities test —H. Kaczkowski. 

13167. St. Pierre, Robert G. (Boston Coll.) VARGEN: 
A multiple regression and correlation teaching pro- 
gram. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1974(May), Vol. 6(3), 365.—The VARGEN (variable 
generator) program creates sets of data with known 
Statistical properties by generating user-specified varia- 
bles which are functions of uniformly distributed 
random numbers for each group of Ss. A multiple 
correlation and regression routine is built into the 
program. 

13168. Stewart, Douglas. (Western State Coll.) Devel- 
oping mini-systems. Audiovisual Instruction, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 19(4), 13-14.—Describes the mini-system as an 
integral portion of any functional educational plan. 
Design analysis includes the definition of behavioral 
objectives, design synthesis, implementation, and assess- 
ment. Experiences in using the mini-system approach 
with instructional media students are briefly noted. 

_ 13169. Strang, Harold R. (U. Virginia) Changing 
disadvantaged children’s learning tempos through 
automated techniques. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1974(Mar), Vol. 124(1), 91-98.—Exposed 19 disadvanta- 
ged 6th-grade underachievers to an automated technique 
which included an answering time delay, audio-visual 
tutoring, and extrinsic reinforcement for accuracy. These 
Ss, having shown impulsive cognitive patterns on 
Pretesting, averaged progressive reductions in errors 
coupled with parallel increases in time spent per lesson 
as they progressed through 65 instructional sessions. 
Confirmation of the automated technique’s influence 
upon cognitive tempo shifts was shown by across- 
Program comparisons of the experimental group’s 
Standardized reading test performance with that of a 
Control group. 53% of the experimental Ss, but no control 
Ss, showed shifts toward reflection—Journal abstract. 

13170. Thomas, Peter H.; Chinsky, Jack M. & 
Aronson, Cheryl F. (U. Connecticut) A preschool 
Educational program with Puerto Rican children: 
Implications as a community intervention. Journal of 
Community Psychology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 18-22. 
—Describes the Ist 2 yrs of a program using 24 Spanish- 
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speaking female undergraduates as tutors with 57 Puerto 
Rican children. Results indicate increases in vocabulary, 
color recognition and labeling, as well as ez 
significant gains in IQ scores. The use of the home as the 
location of tutoring and the limitations of the program as 
a community intervention are discussed.—/ournal 

13171. Trinchero, Robert L. (California State U., 
Hayward) The longitudinal measurement of teacher 
effectiveness: Gains in overall class performance versus 
changes in pupil aptitude-performance relationships. 
California Journal of Educational Research, 1974(May), 
Vol. 25(3), 121-127.—Longitudinally assessed the effecti- 
veness of teachers' use of positive reinforcement where 
criteria were student achievement and student perception 
of teacher rapport. 40-min videotapes, student aptitude, 
achievement, and attitude data were collected from the 
classes of 20 preservice teachers on 3 occasions: (a) 
previous to technical skills training, (b) immediately 
Subsequent to 8 wks of training, and (c) 9 mo after 
technical skills training. Frequency data on Ss’ use of 
reinforcement were collected by observation of the 
videotapes. While posttraining technical-skill acquisition. 
and stability were significant among Ss, mean differences 
in student achievement and student perceptions of 
teacher rapport criteria were nonsignificant. A compari- 
son of aptitude-criterion regression coefficients suggests 
that greater use of reinforcement reduces the magnitude 
of the aptitude-achievement and the aptitude-rapport 
relationships.—Journal abstract. 

13172. Vannote, Vance G. (U. North Dakota) A 
practical approach to behavior modification programs. 
School Counselor, 1974(May), Vol. 21(5), 350-355.—Des- 
cribes a design to be implemented in providing a 
behavioral modification program in a junior high school. 
The model focuses on a checklist which serves 2 
fundamental purposes: (a) providing timely reinforcem- 
ent and (b) eliminating the necessity of teaching behavior 
modification to all teachers. It also facilitates daily 
teacher-student interaction. Earned points, derived and 
accumulated from checklist scoring, are used by students 
to buy rewards in the community. In 1 study the 
behavior of % of the students participating improved. 
Case histories for 3 students are given. (16 ref)—4. S. 
Helge. 
BIN. Walker, Basil S. (U. New South Wales, 
Student Counseling and Research Unit, Kensington, 
Australia) Effects of inserted questions on 
inhibition in meaningful verbal learning. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 66(4), 486-490. 
—Ss answered questions while reading the original- 
learning and interpolated-learning passages in the usual 
retroactive inhibition design. In Exp I with 80 undergra- 
duates, the inserted questions in the original-learning 
and related interpolated-learning passages were concer- 
ned with topics common to both passages, but in the case 
of the interpolated-learning passage, they indicated a 
competing response. In Exp II with 74 male high school 
students, the inserted questions for each passage covered 
material relevant only to that particular passage. In both 
cases, the presence of questions improved retention for 
material directly related to the questions but not for 
incidental information, and their presence had no effect 
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on the amount of retroactive inhibition —Journal 
abstract. 

13174. Wells, Lynn. (Ontario Inst. for Studies in 
Education, Toronto, Canada) Television versus books 
for preschoolers. Child Study Journal, 1974, Vol. 4(2), 
93-97.—Notes that, although the shortcomings of 
children’s TV programing have frequently been descri- 
bed, the shortcomings of TV as a medium for young 
children have not. It is argued that a critical limitation is 
the inflexible presentation of the program content. 
Another is that the child may watch TV alone, passively, 
without anyone to mediate between the program content 
and the experience and prior knowledge of the child. In 
contrast, the child controls the presentation of content 
from his books, Reading books to young children 
involves an adult. The nature of the reading situation 
exploits the personal contact and varied presentation 
plus the frequent child-prompted repetition associated 
with ideal learning conditions for preschoolers. This 
argument is even more cogent now that paperbacks 
make a personal library a possibility for nearly every 
child.—Journal abstract. 

13175. Wentworth, Donald R. & Lewis, Darrell R. 
(Pacific Lutheran U.) An evaluation of a simulation 
game for teaching introductory economics in junior 
colleges. Journal of Experimental Education, 1973(Win), 
Vol. 42(2), 87-96.—Attempted to measure the influence 
of a commercially available game, Marketplace, on 
student achievement in economic understanding and 
student attitudes toward the instructional process and 
selected economic concepts. The data were collected 
from a total of 149 students taking their Ist course in 
economics at 2 junior colleges. Ss were randomly 
assigned to experimental and control classes with 
common instructors. Results from the use of both 
regression models and factor analysis indicate that the 
game had little, if any, comparative advantage over 
common lecture instructional techniques with reference 
to all of the criteria examined.—Journal abstract. 

_ 13176. White, E. John. (Cranbrook Schools, Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich.) To start an open classroom proceed 
with caution. Elementary School Journal, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
74(6), 321-325.—Identifies 3 educational issues that 
should be considered before an open classroom can be 
established. The issues concern instructional grouping, 
social interaction, and responsible freedom. Instructional 
grouping suggests that pupils who can proceed together 
with mutual satisfaction should be grouped in terms of 
their abilities and interests. Usually a group consists of 4 
or 5 pupils. Social interaction implies that reinforcement 

for a pupil’s activities is generally social. It is cautioned 
that a traditional classroom has no monopoly on 
disciplinary problems. Responsible freedom posits that a 
child has to learn to be responsible for his activities. This 
responsibility implies that the child is able to appraise 
correctly the quality of his behavior. The concept of 
freedom in no way conveys the idea of irresponsibility, 
but rather that the child behaves in terms of guidelines 
that determine his progress and that of his schoolmates 
in the direction of educational success.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

13177. Yawkey, Thomas D. & Le Penna Griffith, 

Diane. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) The effects of the 
Premack principle on affective behaviors of young 
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children. Child Study Journal, 1974, Vol. 4(2), 59-70. 
—Conducted an investigation of the applicability of 
behavior modification techniques to operant crying 
behaviors (OCBs) in a regular kindergarten classroom. 
With baseline, reinforcement, and extinction conditions, 
the OCBs of 2 5-yr-old females significantly decreased 
between baseline and reinforcement conditions. When a 
5-day extinction period was employed in which the 
teacher responded to the Ss similarly as in base line, 
OCB episodes were reinstated in both Ss. (55 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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13178. Barton, K.; Dielman, T. E. & Cattell, R. B. (U. 
Illinois) Child rearing practices and achievement in 
school. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
124(1), 155-165.—Tested 169 6th graders and 142 7th 
graders on standardized achievement tests in the areas of 
social studies, science, mathematics, and reading. The 
parents of these children completed a Child Rearing 
Practices Questionnaire, and the scores on this test were 
used as predictor variables in a series of regression 
equations to predict the child's achievement and grades 
in the areas mentioned. Several of the child-rearing 
practices variables proved to be significant predictors of 
both grades and standardized achievement scores. 
—Journal abstract. 

13179. Bates, R. J. (Massey U., Palmerston North, 
New Zealand) Classroom location, learning and status. 
New Zealand Journal of Educational Studies, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 8(2), 142-153.—Investigated the relationship be- 
tween frequency of pupil participation, pupil location in 
the classroom, sociometric rankings of friendship and 
academic status, and academic achievement in 3rd and 
4th form classrooms. Data were collected during a series 
of 12 English, social studies, and science lessons taught 
by 3 teachers. Students completed the sociometric 
measure on which they indicated friendship and leader- 
ship choices and their perceived academic rank in 
comparison to 3 of their classmates. Verbal interaction 
and location of the students were recorded during the 12 
lessons. Of 38 possible correlations, 8 reached significan- 
ce at the .10 level, 4 at the .05 level, and 2 at the 01 level. 
For the 3rd form, the only significant correlation was 
between participation and academic status, which 
accounted for 23% of the variance. For the 4th form, 
location and participation, location and achievement, 
participation and achievement (only for the social 
studies lessons), and participation and friendship status 
were correlated.—L. Gorsey. 

13180. Cathcart, W. George. (U. Alberta, E 
Canada) The correlation of selected nonmathematica' 
measures with mathematics achievement. Journal for 
Research in Mathematics Education, 1974(Jan), Vol. (1), 
47-56.—Examined the relative contribution of intelligen- 
ce, conservation, socioeconomic status, age, listen 
ability, vocabulary level, and sex as correlates E 
mathematics achievement with 60 2nd and 60 7 
graders. Ss were administered a battery of e 
including Raven's Coloured Progressive Matrices Es 
the Cooperative Primary Tests (Listening, Form : it 
Listening ability and vocabulary levels were signific: 7 
variables. Intelligence was a significant variable for 
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but not for 2nd graders. Sex and the ability to conserve 
were not significant at either grade level. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

13181. Cole, J. L. (Northern Illinois U.) The relation- 
ship of selected personality variables to academic 
achievement of average aptitude third graders. Journal 
of Educational Research, 1974(Mar), Vol. 67(7), 329-333. 
—Investigated the relationship of self-concept, attitude, 
and achievement motivation to the academic achievem- 
ent of 100 average 3rd graders with Otis-Lennon IQs of 
93-103. Ss were given 2 tests developed by V. G. Cicirelli 
et al: the Children’s Self-Concept Index and the 
Children's Attitudinal Range Indicator. The achievem- 
ent areas used as criteria were total reading, language, 
spelling, and mathematics scores on the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests. The data were correlated using 
Spearman rank-order and multiple correlation procedu- 
res. The data yielded low, positive, and significant 
(p < .05) correlation coefficients for self-concept and 
achievement motivation and all achievement areas, with 
the exception of spelling. Considering the homogeneity 
of aptitude in the sample, the overall low value 
coefficients were considered to be important. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

13182. Dayries, John L. & De Vrye, Catherine. (U. 
Montana) Attitudes toward physical education: Majors 
and their parents. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 38(3, Pt. 1), 917-918.—Compared the attitudes 
toward physical education of 42 junior and senior 
physical education majors and their parents (n = 84) on 
the Wear Attitude Inventory. Both groups expressed very 
favorable attitudes; however, students' attitudes could 
not be differentiated from those of their parents. 

13183. Duke, Marshall P. & Nowicki, Stephen. 
(Emory U.) Locus of contro! and achievement: The 
confirmation of a theoretical expectation. Journal of 
Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 87(2), 263-267.—To assess 
the relationship between locus of control and achievem- 
ent, 48 undergraduates completed a newly developed 
adult version of the Nowicki-Strickland Locus of Control 
scale and Rotter’s Internal-External Control Scale, and 
records of Ss’ Scholastic Aptitude Test performance were 
examined. High achievement was related to internality 
on the Nowicki-Strickland scale for males and to 
externality for females. This unexpected result was 
replicated in 2 further studies with undergraduates. As in 
the past, Rotter's scale did not correlate with achievem- 
ent. Results are discussed from the viewpoint of cultural 
tole expectancy. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

13184. Farley, Frank H.; Smart, Kim L. & Brittain, 
Clay V. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) Implications of birth 
order for motivational and achievement-related charac- 
teristics of adults enrolled in non-traditional instruc- 
tion. Journal of Experimental Education, 1974(Spr), Vol. 
42(3), 21-24.—Studied the relationship of birth order, 
using categories of only child, firstborn, middle born, 
and last born, to motivational and achievement-related 
characteristics of adults enrolled in nontraditional 
Instruction. Ss were 2,268 men and women taking US 
Armed Forces correspondence instruction in college, 
high school, and occupational-trade subjects. No consis- 
tently powerful relationship of birth order to the 
Motivational and achievement-related variables was 
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obtained. The implications of birth order were more 
significant at the college level than at the other 2 levels, 
Theoretical interpretations are considered.—Journal 
abstract. 

13185. Fowler, Robert L. & Barker, Anne S. (U. South 
Florida) Effectiveness of highlighting for retention of 
text material. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 59(3), 358-364.—Conducted 2 experiments to study 
the effectiveness of “highlighting” selected text material 
for improving retention in 4 groups of 19 undergraduates 
each. Although there were no differences among the 
groups in total score on a retention test | wk after 
reading with different highlighting techniques or no 
highlighting, a detailed analysis implied that highlighting 
improves retention of selected text material and that the 
active highlighting is superior to passive reading of 
highlighted material. Highlighting seemed most effective 
when the reader had maximum faith that the highlighter 
could discriminate between important material and 
trivia. In Exp II with 24 graduate students, traditional 
underlining was found effective as an emphasis techni- 
que.—Journal abstract. 

13186. Franklyn, G. J. Alienation and achievement 
among Indian-Métis and non-Indians in the Mackenzie 
district of the Northwest Territories. Alberta Journal o 
Educational Research, 1974(Jun), Vol. 20(2), 157-169. 
—Administered the School and College Ability Test 
(SCAT)-Level 3, Kolesar’s Alienation Questionnaire, 
and the Alberta Department Grade IX Examinations to 
108 Indian-Métis and non-Indian 9th graders. It was 
hypothesized that a student’s conformity with the 
achievement value expectations of the school would 
depend on congruence between institutional expecta- 
tions and individual value orientations and that Indian- 
Métis and non-Indian students would differ in value 
orientations related to achievement. The hypothesis was 
tested by correlating alienation from school with 
academic achievement. Results show that (a) there were 
no significant differences on alienation from school 
between Indian-Métis and non-Indian Ss, except on the 
Normlessness variable; (b) there were no sex differences 
on the alienation variables; (c) Indian-Métis girls and 
non-Indian boys exhibited greater feelings of powerless- 
ness than non-Indian girls and Indian-Métis boys; and 
(d) significant differences in academic achievement were 
found among the Indian-Métis and non-Indian students, 
Implications for educational planning and curriculum 
are discussed. (45 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

13187. Hayes, Edward J. (U. Louisville, School of 
Education) Environmental press and psychological need 
as related to academic success of minority group 
students. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974(Jul), 
Vol. 21(4), 299-304.—Investigated the relationship be- 
tween environmental press and psychological needs for 
both the most academically successful and the least 
successful black, Mexican-American, and American- 
Indian undergraduates (N = 138). Ss completed the 
College Characteristics Index (CCI) and the Stern 
Activities Index as measures of press and psychological 
need. Scores on the Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale and 
the Rotter Internal-External Control Scale were used to 
study the extent to which anxiety and achievement 
motivation affected academic success. Scholastic Apti- 
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tude Test scores were used as measures of academic 
success. Congruent relationships were found between 
nonintellectual environmental presses and psychological 
needs on emotional expression and dependency need 
factors for both academically successful and least 
successful Ss. Significant negative correlations on the 
Ego Achievement and Play-Work scales of the CCI 
suggest a press in the campus atmosphere for intellec- 
tualism without a corresponding psychological need. 
Implications for counseling minority students are noted. 
—L. Gorsey. 

13188. Hess, Richard J. & Hahn, Roland T. (Miller- 
sville State Coll.) Prediction of school failure and the 
Hess School Readiness Scale. Psychology in the Schools, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 134-136.—Investigated the ability 
of the Hess School Readiness Scale to identify prekinder- 
garten or pre-lst-grade children who would not be 
academically successful in elementary school. 79 Ss from 
the original standardization group who were identified as 
potential school failures comprised the follow-up group. 
70% of the prekindergarten group and 94% of the 
pre-Ist-grade Ss were academically unsuccessful. 13 Ss 
are currently in educable mentally retarded classes.—H. 
Kaczkowski. 

13189. Hicks, Jack M.; Edwards, Kay T. & Sgan, 
Amold D. (U. North Carolina, Asheville) Attitudes 
toward school as related to nongrading and intelligen- 
ce. Psychological Reports, 1973(Dec), Vol. 33(3), 739—742. 
— Compared attitudes toward school of 59 5th graders 
enrolled in a traditional graded class school and 58 
students of comparable age enrolled in a nongraded 
program. Ss in both groups were of below average IQ 
(70-109) and above average (110-145) IQ. Brighter Ss 
liked school better than the less bright Ss. There was a 
significant Educational Program X [Intelligence interac- 
tion, indicating more favorable attitudes in the nongra- 
ded than in the graded program for less intelligent Ss, 
but less favorable attitudes in the nongraded than in the 
graded program for brighter Ss. It is suggested that more 
clear-cut symptoms of recognition provided by the 
graded program enhanced morale for brighter pupils but 
lowered morale for less bright pupils.—J/ournal abstract. 

_13190. Hirano, T. (National Research Inst. of Police 
Science, Guidance Section, Tokyo, Japan) [Reasons for 
truancy among students in junior and senior high 
school.] (Japn) Reports of the National Research Institute 
of Police Science, 1972(Dec), Vol. 13(2), 148-154. 

13191. Hoffman, Louis G. The relationship of basic 
visual skills to school readiness at the kindergarten 
level. Journal of the American Optometric Association, 
1974(May), Vol. 45(5), 608-614.—Attempted to deter- 
mine whether there is a relationship between a specially 
designed set of 20 visual skills and school readiness. 30 

children randomly chosen from 2 kindergarten classes 
were the Ss. Results show a positive correlation of .79 
between total scores on the visual skills tests and scores 
on the Metropolitan Readiness Tests, kindergarten level, 
significant at the .05 level. Tests showing positive 
relationships were binocular and monocular rotations, 
monocular saccadic fixations, accommodative flexibility, 
simultaneous perception, fusion at near and far dis- 
tances, lateral phoria at near distances, and visual 
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efficiency at near distances (right eye, left eye, and either 
eye). (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

13192. Jensen, Arthur R. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Ethnicity and scholastic achievement. Psychological 
Reports, 1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 659-668.—Predicted 
scores on 8 tests of scholastic achievement (e.g., Stanford 
Achievement Test) by multiple regression techniques 
from 7 nonscholastic tests of ability (e.g, Lorge-Thorn- 
dike Intelligence Test and Raven's Progressive Matrices), 
the Junior Eysenck Personality Inventory, and items of 
personal background data from 2,237 Anglo, 1,694 
Negro, and 2,025 Mexican-American Ist-8th graders, 
Averaged over grade level, the multiple correlation (R) 
between the predictor variables and achievement scores 
was .60—.80 for various school subjects. Ethnicity made 
no significant contribution to the multiple R indepen- 
dently of the several predictor variables.—Journal 
abstract. 

13193. Kulm, Gerald; Lewis, Joan F.; Omari, Issa & 
Cook, Harold. (Purdue U.) The effectiveness of tex- 
tbook, student-generated, and pictorial versions of 
presenting mathematical problems in ninth-grade alge- 
bra. Journal for Research in Mathematics Education, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 5(1), 28-35.— Presented 10 mathematical 
verbal problems to 116 9th graders in 1 of 5 treatment 
versions: student-developed, textbook, pictorial student- 
developed with picture, and textbook with picture 
versions. Treatment by IQ analyses of variance produced 
significant (p < .01) IQ effects for number correct and 
correct method. Treatment effects were significant when 
the measures were percentage of words copied (p < .05) 
and presence of a sketch (p < .01). Further analyses 
revealed that the pictorial treatment was superior for 
high (120-137) and medium (110-119) IQ groups when 
the criterion was presence of a sketch. The textbook and 
student-developed versions were superior for the low 
(92-109) IQ groups on easy problems when the criterion 
was correct method.—Journal abstract. 

13194. Martin, Roy & Meyers, Joel. (Temple U.) 
Effects of anxiety on quantity of examination prepara- 
tion. Psychology in the Schools, 1974(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 
217-221.—Investigated the relationship between anxiety 
and CHE for a typical classroom examination. Ss 
were 100 females enrolled in elementary education 
classes. The instruments were the State-Trait Anxiety 
Inventory and final course examination. Both state and 
trait anxiety were significantly correlated in a positive 
direction with the quantity of study before the examina- 
tion.—H. Kaczkowski. 

13195. Merrill, Paul F. (Florida State U., Center for 
Educational Design—Computer Support of Instruction) 
Effects of the availability of objectives and/or rules on 
the learning process. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol. 66(4), 534-539.—Investigated the effects 
of behavioral objectives and/or rules on the ech 
process using a computer-assisted learning task with 13 
undergraduates. Ss completed a battery of 6 ability tests 
(3 from the Kit of Reference Tests for Cognitive Factors 
and 3 specially developed task-relevant tests) and Were 
assigned to example-only, objective-example, mue: 
ample, or objective-rule-example treatments. Ss bor 
required to meet a minimum criterion perfonam ie 
each level of the task. Rules significantly reduce 
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number of examples and the total time required to 
complete the task, and increased performance on a 
transfer task. Objectives did not significantly affect total 
or display latency, but did significantly reduce test-item 
response latency and the number of examples required. 
Objectives and/or rules also significantly reduced the 
requirement for reasoning ability.—Journal abstract. 

13196. Merryman, Edward P. (U. North Dakota) The 
effects of manifest anxiety on the reading achievement 
of fifth grade students. Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, 1974(Spr), Vol. 42(3), 36-41.—Conducted a study to 
determine (a) whether high levels of manifest anxiety 
inhibit or enhance performance of certain reading tasks; 
(b) the effects of moderate and low levels of anxiety of 
certain reading tasks; and (c) the relationship between 
manifest anxiety and the task variables. 180 5th graders 
were divided into high, moderate, and low anxie 
groups based on their performance on their children's 
Manifest Anxiety Scale scores. The groups were then 
compared on the basis of their performance on the 
Stanford Diagnostic Reading Tests. Moderate and low 
anxiety groups did significantly better than high anxiety 
groups on comprehension and vocabulary tasks. It is 
hypothesized that the reading task provoked more 
anxiety because of the urgency placed on reading by 
those who mete out rewards and punishments Oe, 
parents and teachers). (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

13197. Michael, Joan J.; Crook, Robert; Michael, 
William B. & Holly, Keith. (California State U., Long 
Beach) The relationship of each of the six scales of the 
Study Attitudes and Methods Survey (SAMS) to each of 
three different criteria of academic achievement for a 
sample of high school seniors. Educational & Psychologi- 
cal Measurement, 1973(Win), Vol. 33(4), 955-957.—Tes- 
ted a sample of 112 12th grade students to (a) determine 
the concurrent validity of 6 scales on the SAMS, (b) 
ascertain whether SAMS could differentiate between 
Subsamples of Ss in the upper and lower academic 
quarters, and (c) demonstrate differences between under- 
and overachievers. Results indicate that the SAMS scales 
(especially the Ist 4) offer promise as useful measures for 
diagnosing strengths and weaknesses in study attitudes 
and skills.—R. W. Covert. 

13198. Moerdyk, A. P. (U. Natal, Durban, South 
Africa) Cognitive complexity and school achievement in 
arts and science. Journal of Behavioral Science, 1973, 
Vol. 1(5), 315-318.—Analyzed the preferences and 
achievements of 226 12th grade high school boys in 
terms of the complexity of their cognitive structure. 
Pupils low in complexity preferred and achieved highly 
in the sciences while high complexity pupils preferred 
arts but achieved equally well in the sciences and the 
arts. The sciences are characterized as simple and the 
arts as complex and the findings accounted for in terms 
of a “fit” between individual and task characteristics. 
—Journal abstract. 

13199. Munday, L. A. & Davis, J. C. Varieties of 
accomplishment after college: Perspectives on the 
Meaning of academic talent. ACT Research Report, 
1974(Mar), No. 62, 21 p.—Cites recent studies which 
Show that high school nonacademic accomplishments 
are independent of academic talent and related to similar 
kinds of college nonacademic accomplishments. College 
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grades, however, have not been shown to be related to 
later-life accomplishments. The present research survey- 
ed 2299 young adults 2 yrs after college, and related 
college admission data to respondents" accomplishments. 
The adult accomplishments were uncorrelated with 
academic talent, including test scores, high school 
grades, and college grades. However, adult accomplish- 
ments were related to comparable high school nonaca- 
demic accomplishments. This suggests that there are 
many kinds of talents related to later success which 
might be identified and nurtured by educational institu- 
tions.—Journal abstract. 

13200. Olsen, Henry D. & Carter, Donald E. (Medger 
Evers Coll, City U. New York) Social psychological 
impact of geographical location among disadvantaged 
rural and urban intermediate grade children. Child 
Study Journal, 1974, Vol. 4(2), 81-92.—Administered the 
Michigan State Self-Concept-of-Academic Ability Scale 
to a total of 184 disadvantaged rural and urban 4th, Sth, 
and 6th graders to ascertain any difference in perceived 
self-concept of academic ability due to residential setting 
(rural vs urban). Analysis of variance showed that 
although both disadvantaged rural and urban Ss perceiv- 
ed themselves as having high “average” academic ability 
self-concept scores, the rural disadvantaged S perceived 
himself as having a lower academic ability self-concept 
than his urban counterpart. Analysis of the data on the 
basis of sex and grade level reveals differences in self- 
concept of academic ability for grade level—with 4th 
and 5th graders having a similar perception of their 
academic ability and 6th graders having a lower opinion 
of their academic ability—but no difference for sex of S. 
(31 ref)—Journal abstract. 

13201. Pandey, R. E. (East Foothill Child Guidance 
Clinic, Duarte, Calif. Intellectual characteristics of 
successful, dropout, and probationary black and white 
university students. Psychological Reports, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 34(3, Pt. 1), 951-953.—Studied performance on the 
Verbal Comprehension, General Reasoning, and Numer- 
ical Operations subtests of the Guilford-Zimmerman 
Aptitude Survey by 219 white and 131 black college 
freshmen who were "good" students, dropouts, or 
probationary students. Analyses of variance did not yield 
significant student status effects over the 3 tests, but a 
significant interaction of race and student status was 
found for Verbal Comprehension scores. Whites did not 
differ over status categories, but there was a significant 
difference in favor of the black good students compared 
with those on probation. Black dropouts performed as 
well as black good students.—Journal abstract. 

13202. Primavera, Louis H.; Simon, William E. & 
Primavera, Anne M. (St. Francis Coll.) The relationship 
between self-esteem and academic achievement: An 
investigation of sex differences. Psychology in the 
Schools, 1974(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 213-216.—Investigated 
the relationship between academic achievement and self- 
esteem with reference to possible sex differences. Ss were 
180 5th- and 6th-grade students from a Catholic school 
in a middle-class neighborhood. The instruments inclu- 
ded the Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory, subtests of 
the Stanford Achievement Test, and mathematics and 
reading tests for the New York State Elementary 
Schools. The coefficients of correlation between self- 
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esteem esteem and the various academic measures were 
significant for the total group and girls, but only 1 
measure (New York State mathematics) was significant 
for the boys.—H. Kaczkowski. 

13203. Ramsett, David E.; Johnson, Jerry D. & 
Adams, Curtis. (U. North Dakota) An interinstitutional 
study of student attitudes towards principles of eco- 
nomics. Journal of Experimental Education, 1974(Spr), 
Vol. 42(3), 78-85.—Evaluated the performance of 599 
students in the beginning economics course, and their 
attitudes toward it, at 3 midwestern universities. Pre- and 
postexaminations, attitude tests, and questionnaires were 
administered to 31 sections of economic principles. 
Results were subjected to multiple linear regression using 
both postexam and postattitude scores as dependent 
variables with 12 predictor variables. Learning econom- 
ics was closely associated with student attitude toward 
economics. Instructional quality as perceived by students 
was closely related to student attitude toward economics. 
There was little difference in student performance and 
attitude scores between institutions but the kind of 
institutions attended by students appeared to affect their 
performance. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

13204. Rosenthal, Robert; Baratz, Stephen S. & Hall, 
Clay M. (Harvard U.) Teacher behavior, teacher 
expectations, and gains in pupils’ rated creativity. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 124(1), 
115-121.—Within each of the classrooms of a predomi- 
nantly black inner-city school, approximately l/5th of 
the children were designated to their teachers as showing 
unusual potential for gains in creativity. 8 mo later the 
"high potential” children in the 5th grade showed 
significant effects of having been expected to bloom, but 
this result did not appear in the school as a whole. Those 
5th graders who had been expected to grow in creativity 
also showed significant effects of teachers’ expectancies 
upon their IQ scores. In general, greater gains in 
Creativity scores were made by children whose teachers 
behaved in a more motivated, more child-centered, more 
professional, and more encouraging manner. Consistent 
with the results of other research regarding black 
students, teachers tended to become relatively more 
negative toward those students of whom they had been 
led to expect more.—Journal abstract. 

13205. Salomon, Gavriel. (Hebrew U., School of 
Education, Jerusalem, Israel) Internalization of filmic 
schematic operations in interaction with learners’ 

aptitudes. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1974(Aug), 
Vol. 66(4), 499-511—Conducted 3 experiments to test 
the hypotheses that children can imitate and internalize 
filmic codes to be used subsequently as covert schematiz- 
ed mediators, and that learners with low, relevant 
aptitude scores profit more from films which model for 
them schematic operations to be internalized than do 
high-aptitude learners. 2 kinds of operations were either 
modeled, short-circuited, or not shown at all, thus 
requiring Ss to activate them on their own. These 
operations were “zooming in” on details (Exps I and II) 
and laying out of solid objects (Exp III). Ss were 80 8th 
graders in Exp I, 56 8th graders in Exp II, and 42 9th 
graders in Exp III. Results of 2 experiments support the 
Ist hypothesis, thus showing that internalization of 
schematic filmic codes is possible and leads to improved 
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performance on related transfer tasks and ability tests, 
Aptitude X Treatment interactions emerged in all 3 
experiments, as expected by the 2nd hypothesis. Verbal 
ability was not a necessary mediator in this kind of 
learning. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

13206. Skanes, Graham R.; Sullivan, Arthur M.; 
Rowe, Edward J. & Shannon, Elizabeth. (Memorial U. 
Newfoundland, St. John's, Canada) Intelligence and 
transfer: Aptitude by treatment interactions. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 66(4), 563-568. 
—Investigated the ability of 2,097 5th-9th graders to 
solve letter-series problems with low- vs high-transfer 
practice and pretest vs no-pretest conditions. All Ss 
completed Raven’s Progressive Matrices and the Otis 
Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test. Aptitude x Treat- 
ment interactions were found with the Otis IQ and the 
use of a pretest. The Practice X Raven IQ interaction 
was also significant. Results are interpreted in terms of 3 
theories on the relationship between intelligence and 
learning. It is concluded that low-IQ Ss do benefit from 
direct practice on strategies involved in the solution of 
complex problems. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

13207. Sowder, Larry. (Northern Illinois U.) High 
versus low geometry achievers in the NLSMA Y-popula- 
tion. Journal for Research in Mathematics Education, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 5(1), 20-27.—Ran discriminant analyses 
with several National Longitudinal Study of Mathemati- 
cal Abilities (NLSMA) measures on 2 groups of 
geometry students selected from the NLSMA Y-popula- 
tion, one designated as high geometry achievers 
(n — 310), the other as low geometry achievers 
(n — 310). The analyses correctly classified from 75 to 
95% of the groups, depending on the measures chosen. 
Best discriminators, in the sense of entering the analyses 
early, were 4 achievement measures, 3 cognitive measu- 
res, and a debilitating-anxiety scale. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

13208. Tolson, Homer & Chevrette, John M. (Texas 
A&M U.) Changes in attitudes toward physical activity 
as a result of individualized exercise prescription. 
Journal of Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 87(2), 203-207. 
—Subjected 193 male college freshmen to a daily 
physical education and intramural program for 6 wks. 
The physical education program centered around indivi- 
dualized prescription. Significant changes in attitude 
toward physical activity, as assessed by Kenyons 
Inventory for Determining Attitude Toward Physical 
Activity, were obtained for 4 of the 6 scales of the 
instrument.—Journal abstract. 

13209. Wallbrown, Jane D.; Wallbrown, Fred H. & 
Engin, Ann W. (Worthington Public Schools, O.) The 
relative importance of mental age and selected asses- 
sors of auditory and visual perception in the Metropoli- 
tan Readiness Test. Psychology in the co 
1974(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 136-143.—Tested the effects of 1 
assessors of perceptual cognitive development am 
intelligence on the Metropolitan Readiness Tests (MRT). 
Ss were 215 kindergartners. The following tests were 
administered: Slosson Intelligence Test, Tap Patterns, 
Auditory Sequential Memory, Wepman Auditory ped 
mination Test, Language Comprehension, Horst Ree 
sals Test, Visual Sequential Memory, Bender-Gestat 
Test, and Word Recognition Tests 1 and 2. A step: 
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regression program was used to determin i 
Se predictor variables on the m Md 
Slosson mental age accounted for 5795 of the variance in 
the MRT. It is suggested that the MRT may predict 
reading success in an instructional program that empha- 
sizes a visual approach better than in one that emphasiz- 
es an auditory approach.—H. Kaczkowski. 


Special Education 


13210. Bachtold, Louise M. (U. California, Davis) 
Effects of learning environment on verbal creativity of 
gifted students. Psychology in the Schools, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 11(2), 226-228.—Studied the verbal productivity of 
Bifted students enrolled in special class programs, 
enrichment programs, and learning center programs. Ss 
were 58 gifted 5th- and 6th-grade pupils. The Torrance 
Tests of Creative Thinking were administered at the 
beginning and end of the school year. No significant 
differences were found in fluency, flexibility, or originali- 
ty in the different learning ‘settings, nor were the 
differences between 5th- and 6th-graders significant. 
—H. Kaczkowski. 

13211. Bellamy, G. Thomas; Greiner, Charles & 
Buttars, Kathleen L. (U. Oregon) Arithmetic computa- 
tion for trainable retarded students: Continuing a 
Sequential instructional program. Training School Bulle- 
tin, 1974(Feb), Vol. 70(4), 230-240.—Taught 4 trainable 
retarded adolescents who had acquired some addition 
skills to work mixed addition and subtraction problems. 
The successful task analysis, teaching procedures, and 
instructional materials are detailed. The program provi- 
des a demonstration that these students can succeed in 
cumulative sequential instruction which progresses from 
School year to school year. The implication is drawn that 
Increased attention to longitudinal academic objectives 
May be warranted in trainable programs.—Journal 
abstract. 

__ 13212. Belmont, Ira & Birch, Herbert G. (Albert 
Einstein Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) The effect of 
Supplemental intervention on children with low reading- 
readiness scores. Journal of Special Education, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 8(1) 81-89.—Neither supplementary 
perceptual training nor remedial instruction affected the 
acquisition of reading skill in 29 6-yr-old children 
identified as liable to reading failure. Methods are 
needed to distinguish between developmental lag in 
children and early manifestations of defect or deficiency. 
(27 ref) 

13213. Bitcon, Carol H. & Ball, Thomas S. (Fairview 
State Hosp., Costa Mesa, Calif.) Generalized limitation 
and Orff-Schulwerk. Mental Retardation, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
12(3), 36-39.—Describes the “Schulwerk” (schoolwork) 
method developed by Carl Orff, a contemporary Bavar- 
làn composer and conductor, which uses elemental 
Music to aid in learning through discovery. Elemental 
music involves the use of music, rhythm, movement, 
Voice, speech, or silence to increase conceptual aware- 
ness and creativity. “Schulwerk” consists of 4 phases- 
—germ idea, development, exploration, and closure. The 
extent to which the "Schulwerk" method promoted 
generalized imitation among 16 severely retarded adoles- 
Cents was evaluated. The test of generalized imitation 
(Probe) consisted of 4 gross motor and 4 fine motor items 
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scored on a pass-fail basis, Results indi 
generalized imitation was esti eru pi 
not by a varied schedule of group recreational activities 
ee {Control group of Ss had participated, 
ions of the me i ; Ge 
SE Es thod and its possible applications 

13214. Blue, C. Milton & Beaty, Linda L. (U. Georgia 
Use of the Peabody Language Development Kite in 
specific language dysfunction. Journal of Special Educa- 
tion, 1974(Spr), Vol. 8(1), 73-79.—Reviews the current 
status of the remediation of specific language dysfunc- 
tion as revealed by the literature. The Peabody Language 
eL Kits d discussed as a source of potential- 
y useful activities for language subskill remediation. 
ref)—Journal abstract. PME uel. 

13215. Brown, Lou, et al. (U. Wisconsin ) Teaching 
trainable-level students to read unconjugated action 
verbs. Journal of Special Education, 1974(Spr), Vol. 8(1), 
51-56.—Describes teaching 3 retarded Ss to label 5 
printed unconjugated verbs and to demonstrate compre- 
hension by performing the actions the words represent. 
Other reading programs conducted with trainable-level 
students are discussed. 

13216. Burrello, Leonard C. (U. Michigan) A reexami- 
nation of assumptions of university teacher-training 
programs within a social-systems model. Journal of 
Special Education, 1974(Spr), Vol. 8(1), 15-21.—Discus- 
ses R. Reger's (see PA, Vol 52:Issue 6) advisory board 
proposal for increasing the influence of special education 
administrators on teacher training in terms of the 
complexity of the relationships between training institu- 
tions and the consumers of special education programs. 

13217. Diggs, Ruth W. (Norfolk State Coll.) Educa- 
tion across culture. Exceptional Children, 1974(May), 
Vol. 40(8), 578-583.—Considers that professionals are 
being seriously challenged to do a better job of meeting 
the educational needs of culturally different children. 
The primary concerns of this challenge are (a) motiva- 
tion of culturally different children, (b) cultural back- 
ground and its role in the educational process, (c) 
programs and instructional materials which are effective 
in meeting the needs of culturally different children, (d) 
teacher preparation programs to sensitize inservice 
teachers and to prepare preservice teachers to do a more 
effective job in designing educational programs to meet 
the special needs and abilities of culturally different 
children, and (e) parent and community involvement to 
enhance development of children from all ethnic groups. 
(15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

13218. Fry, L. (Psychological Service, Auckland, New 
Zealand) Token reinforcement and the reading ability of 
retarded readers. New Zealand Journal of Educational 
Studies, 1973(Nov), Vol. 8(2), 165-176.—Examined the 
effects of a token reinforcement program on the reading 
ability of 30 7-12-yr-old children with retarded reading 
levels. Pre- and posttest measures included word recogni- 
tion, accuracy and comprehension of prose reading, and 
sight-word vocabularies. 2 control groups were used, 1 
which received reinforcement for arithmetic perform- 
ances, and 1 which received no treatment. All Ss were 
reassessed at a 3-mo follow-up evaluation. Results show 
that the Ss in the reading program made substantial 
gains (6 mo in reading ages) on all measures, while the 
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control groups made only minimal gains (1-2 mo). The 
reading group continued to progress, but at a lower rate, 
during the 3-mo follow-up period (with no reinforcem- 
ent), and the control groups also made small gains on all 
measures. Results are interpreted as supporting the 
validity of token reinforcement programs in educational 
settings.—L. Gorsey. 

13219. Goldman, William J. & May, Anne. (Fitchburg 
State Coll.) The teacher as seen by the consumer and 
practitioner. Mental Retardation, 1974(Jun), Vol. 12(3), 
43-45.—Asked 50 children with developmental disabili- 
ties, 50 teachers, 50 student teachers, and 50 students in a 
preparation program to list 5 activities in order of their 
importance in working with disabled children. Teachers 
and students gave priority to cognitive-affective con- 
cerns, while the children themselves indicated a need for 
direction, structure, mastery of subject matter, and order. 

13220, Harshman, Hardwick W. (Indiana U.—Purdue 
U., Indianapolis) Influencing teacher-training pro- 
grams: A possible model. Journal of Special Education, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 8(1), 33-37.—Describes the purposes, 
organization, functioning, and advantages of the Teacher 
Corps Program, a suggested alternative to R. Reger’s (see 
PA, Vol 52:Issue 6) model for influencing the training of 
special education teachers. 

13221. Heintz, Paul. (New York U., School of 
Education, Div. of Behavioral Sciences) Teacher expect- 
ancy for academic achievement of mentally retarded 
pupils. Mental Retardation, 1974(Jun), Vol. 12(3), 24-27. 
—Investigated whether knowledge of a hypothetical 
retarded child’s socioeconomic status (SES) and sex 
would influence 72 experienced special education teach- 
ers’ expectations of the ultimate academic achievement 
level possible for that child at the end of formal 
schooling. The 72 teachers each completed a question- 
naire which described a hypothetical boy or girl from a 
high or low SES family; teachers estimated the probabili- 
ty of the child’s being able to read each item at the end of 
schooling. While SES and sex did not influence teacher 
expectations, a good deal of variability in expectancy 
levels was observed. (15 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

13222. Hoemann, Harry W. (Bowling Green State U.) 
Deaf children's use of fingerspelling to label pictures of 
common objects: A followup study. Exceptional Child- 
ren, 1974(Apr), Vol. 40(7), 519-520.— Describes a follow- 
up of the author's 1972 study to investigate the effects of 
prolonged exposure to extensive use of fingerspelling on 
8-14 yr old deaf children's performance in a referent 

description task. Results indicate that a residential 
school can cause marked changes in deaf children's 
language behavior by a policy encouraging fingerspel- 
ling, but that it must be introduced at the beginning of 
the student's formal education, since data show that 
rformance was inversely related to age. 

13223. Irvine, Paul. (Board of Cooperative Education 
Services of Putnam & North Westchester Counties, 
Yorktown Heights, N.Y.) Should the schools teach the 
teachers or train the trainers? Journal of Special 
Education, 1974(Spr), Vol. 8(1), 39-41.—Responds to R. 
Reger (see PA, Vol 52:Issue 6) with results of a survey 
which compared the performance of 64 Ist-yr special- 
class teachers of 3 types: those trained in special 
education, those trained as teachers but not in special 
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education, and those not trained as teachers. Results 
suggest that college training programs do not produce 
teachers who are clearly superior in their lst yr to 
untrained people receiving training on the job. 

13224. Jaramillo, Mari L. (U. New Mexico, Coll. of 
Education) Cultural conflict curriculum and the excep- 
tional child. Exceptional Children, 1974(May), Vol. 40(8), 
585—587.—Argues that the American educational system 
must be changed to reflect the growing recognition of the 
value of the many cultural groups in our society. It is 
stressed that the special education classroom teacher and 
the culturally different child both have important 
contributions to make in molding this new educational 
system. There is a growing need for teachers to realize 
the possibility of cultural conflicts between themselves 
and some of their students, to try to understand different 
cultures, and to use these differences to enrich the 
education of all their students.—Journal abstract. 

13225. Jorgenson, Helen. (Ohio State U.) The use of a 
contingent music activity to modify behaviors which 
interfere with learning. Journal of Music Therapy, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 11(1), 41-46.—Behaviors which interfere 
with learning are common among retarded children and 
those diagnosed as emotionally disturbed. A child who 
demonstrates behaviors such as not following directions, 
short attention span, and self-destructive and stereotyp- 
ed behaviors presents a difficult problem for his teacher 
and parents. The use of music activity to decrease 
behaviors which interfere with learning is described, and 
an example of the multiple baseline techniques is 
included. Data indicate that music activity contingent on 
following directives and on the absence of stereotyped 
behavior is an effective consequence of the method.—F. 
O. Triggs. 

13226. Keilman, Peggy A. & Stoneman, Zolinda. 
(Louisiana State U., New Orleans) Feedback and 
presentation mode effects on learning of retardates. 
Training School Bulletin, 1974(Feb), Vol. 70(4), 241-247. 
—Trained 52 retardates on a paired-associate task using 
either a tutorial or teaching machine mode of presenta- 
tion with either mechanical (light) or verbal feedback. 
Recall and recognition retention tests were administered 
1 wk later; afterwards, each S was required to relearn the 
list. Results indicate that verbal feedback produced 
significantly better learning. There were no differences In 
retention, although the tendency was for the tutorial 
mode with verbal feedback condition to produce the best 
retention. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

13227. Mercatoris, Michael & Craighead, W. Edward. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Effects of nonparticipant obser- 
vation on teacher and pupil classroom behavior. Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 66(4), 
512-519.—Assessed the effects of nonparticipant obser- 
vation on the behavior of the teacher (a 23-yr-old female) 
and 6 adult female 20-44 yr old mentally retarded pup! $ 
in a language development class. 30 days of classroom 
behavior were recorded on videotape. The 4 EE 
were 10 days, O absent; 10 days, O present; 5 dyi 
absent; and 5 days, O present. Ss were “blind; ey 
believed they were being recorded only when the O was 
in the classroom. The videotapes were observed n 
random order by “blind” trained Os. Behavioral measu 
res indicated that nonparticipant observation increase 
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the frequency, but not the appropriateness, of teacher- 
-pupil interactions and did not affect the appropriaten- 
ess of student behaviors. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

13228. Mira, Mary & Hoffman, Sandra. (U. Kansas, 
Medical Center, Div. of Psychology) Educational pro- 
graming for multihandicapped deaf blind children. 
Exceptional Children, 1974(Apr), Vol. 40(7), 513-514. 
—Discusses some problems encountered with 35 school- 
age deaf-blind children who were Participating in their 
first consistent training program. Issues involved in 
specifying educational targets, dealing with stereotyped 
behavior patterns, and changing behavior are discussed. 
Implications for training of teachers and improving 
teaching techniques are noted. 

13229. Reger, Roger. (Board of Cooperative Educa- 
tional Services, Buffalo, N.Y.) How can we influence 
teacher-training programs? Journal of Special Education, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 8(1), 7-13.—Analyzes the reasons why 
administrators of special education Programs have had 
little or no voice in the training of teachers for these 
programs. Recommends the establishment of advisory 
boards for teacher training institutions to be composed 
of representatives of legitimate special interests in the 
community, including special education administrators. 
The election, functioning, and operation of these boards 
are discussed. Responses by other authors follow (see 
PA, Vol 52: Issue 6). 

13230. Sams, Annelia. (Emory U.) Conformity and 
Peer groups in remedial nine-year-old children. Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 124(1), 145-150. 
—Tested 32 9-yr-old pupils in a remedial summer school 
for conformity, using a modified S. Asch procedure. 
Male and female Ss counted metronome clicks in 1 of 2 
Simulated peer group conditions. It was predicted and 
found that Ss conformed more to simulated camp peers 
Who had made good grades than to simulated remedial 
Summer school peers. Contrary to predictions, females 
did not conform significantly more than males. The 
implications of these results are discussed in terms of 
ability grouping and adjustment of remedial students. 
—Journal abstract. 

,13231. Sato, Irving S. The culturally different gifted 
Child: The dawning of his day. Exceptional Children, 
1974(May), Vol. 40(8), 572-576.—Defines the term 
culturally different gifted child, reexamines the proce- 
dure for identifying such a child, and calls for more 
research with an emphasis on environmental and 
Sociological variables. The need for qualitatively differ- 
€ntiated program provisions is discussed. Progress in 
fulfilling the special and different needs of the culturally 
different gifted child is noted, and information on the 
educational programs being instituted throughout the 

S is offered. Some available resources which have 
Benerated new materials are provided. (23 ref)—Journal 
abstract, 

13232. Smeets, Paul M. & Striefel, Sebastian. (Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf, Riverside) Elimination of 
Subtraction errors by contingent self-correction in 
retarded children. Journal of Psychology, 1974(Mar), Vol. 
862), 269.275. 3 institutionalized educable mentally 
retarded children who added subtraction problems 
erved as Ss. 4 experimental conditions were used in 
conjunction with a combination of a multiple baseline 
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and reversal design. Identification of the t 

and reduction of subtraction errors was dece TA 
result of a contingent self-correction procedure.—Journal 
abstract. 

13233. Smith, James O. & Arkans, Joan R. (U. 
Washington, Coll. of Education) Now more than e A 
case for the special class, Exceptional Children, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 40(7), 497-502.—Argues for the need for 
special education classes for the severely and profoundly 
retarded children. The limitations of existing regular 
classes and the creation of resource rooms as substitutes 
for special education programs are discussed, and the 
need for trained personnel and life-long planning for 
these children is emphasized. (20 ref) 

13234. Stowitschek, Joseph J. & Hofmeister, Alan M. 
(George Peabody Coll. for Teachers) Effects of mini- 
course instruction on teachers and pupils. Exceptional 
Children, 1974(Apr), Vol. 40(7), 490-495.—15 special 
education teachers received instruction from Minicourse 
5, which teaches mathematics tutoring techniques, while 
10 teachers served as control Ss. Preinstruction, postin- 
struction, and retention video tape samples of tutorin, 
behavior were collected from the teachers who receive 
minicourse instruction. The pupils of both groups of 
teachers were administered pre- and posttests of mathe- 
matics achievement (e.g., Wide Range Achievement Test 
mathematics subtest). Teachers who received minicourse 
instruction also rated the minicourse tutoring EN 
Marked improvement in experimental group teachers 
was found for several tutoring techniques. Analysis of 
results on the 2 achievement tests showed significant 
differences in favor of experimental group pupils. 
Teachers rated all Minicourse 5 techniques favorably but 
tated those techniques which they adopted more highly 
than others.—Journal abstract. 

13235. Struve, Nancy L.; Thier, Herbert D.; Hadary, 
Doris & Linn, Marcia C. (U. California, School of 
Education, Berkeley) Materials centered science and 
manipulative skill. Exceptional Children, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
40(7), 516-517.—Describes the adaptation of an exper- 
iential elementary science program for visually impaired 
students, and determined the effects of the program on 
the manipulative skills of 9-19 yr old low-income 
visually-impaired children. Compared to a control group, 
the participating children scored significantly better on 
measures of content, process, logical thinkin; , and 
manipulative skills (e.g., pouring or organizing objects). 

13236. Wiegerink, Ronald. (George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers) A reaction to "How to erence teacher 
training programs.” Journal of Specia lucation, 
age Vol. 8(1), 23-24.—Questions whether R. 
Reger’s (see PA, Vol 52: Issue 6) advisory board proposal 
would be accepted by colleges and universities. There is 
a need for clearer definition of the roles of these 
institutions and of the roles of special education. 
Management techniques might usefully be applied to the 
organizational problems of the educational structure. 
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13237. . The role and function of post- 
secondary counseling. School Counselor, 1974(May), 
Vol. 21(5), 387-390.—Attempts to publicly identify and 
clarify the role of post-secondary counselors, who 
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function in diverse settings. The role statement is 
presented by the American School Counselor Associa- 
tion. 

13238. . The role of the secondary school 
counselor. School Counselor, 1974(May), Vol. 21(5), 
380-386.—Attempts to publicly identify and clarify the 
role of secondary school counselor as set forth by the 
American School Counselor Association. 

13239. Apple, Michael W. (U. Wisconsin, School of 
Education, Madison) The process and ideology of 
valuing in educational settings. In M. W. Apple, M. J. 
Subkoviak & H. S. Lufler (Eds.), Educational evaluation: 
Analysis and responsibility. Berkeley, Calif.: McCutchan, 
1974. xxi, 330 p.— Discusses ideological, methodological, 
and ethical issues raised by the current interest in 
evaluation and accountability in education. It is sugges- 
ted that current evaluation procedures be reoriented 
toward “institutional” evaluation rather than evaluation 
of learning, since it is often not a specific program, but 

rather the environmental quality of the school or 
program, which needs assessment (e.g., whether student 
rights are being violated). (61 ref) 

13240. Apple, Michael W.; Subkoviak, Michael J. & 
Lufler, Henry S. (Eds.). (U. Wisconsin, School of 
Education, Madison) Educational evaluation: Analysis 
and responsibility. Berkeley, Calif.: McCutchan, 1974. 
xxi, 330 p. 

13241. Barak, Azy & Meir, Elchanan I. (Ohio State U.) 
The predictive validity of a vocational interest inventory 
“Ramak”: Seven year follow-up. Journal of Vocational 
Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol. 4(3), 377-387.—Tested the 
predictive validity of Ramak, an inventory based on A. 
Roe's (1956) classification of occupations. 81% of the 
original sample of 220 male and 296 female 12th graders 
responded to a questionnaire which inquired into their 
vocational choice and vocational choice satisfaction, 
together with retesting of the Ramak. Results show that 
(a) the median interpersonal test-retest reliability was 
412 for males and .401 for females, while the median 
within-the-person profile stability was .535 for males and 
.700 for females; (b) with few deviations, for each 
occupational field the Ss occupied in that field had the 
highest interest in that field; (c) with the exception of 
Arts and Entertainment in both sexes, for each interest 
field Ss who had the highest score were those engaged in 
that field; (d) the correlation between vocational choice 
satisfaction and the interests in the relevant field was 
-405 and .294 for males and females, respectively; and (e) 
for both sexes, Ss occupied in their highest-scoring 
interest field were more satisfied with their vocational 
choice than those who were not. (29 ref)—Journal 

abstract. 

13242. Biesheuvel, S. (Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Johannesburg, South Africa) The use of 
ability tests in developing countries: Some comments 
on Ord's monograph. Psychologia Africana, 1974(Apr), 
Vol. 15(2), 119-126.—Discusses reasons for the declining 
use of aptitude testing for educational and occupational 
selection purposes, especially in countries with ethnically 
mixed populations. It is considered that I. G. Ord’s (see 
PA, Vol 51:12082) study of the design and use of such 
tests is of great practical importance. 
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13243. Breslow, Martin. (Massachusetts Dept. of 
Education, Div. of Occupational Education) MISOE 
census data systems. Journal of Research & Development 
in Education, 1974(Win), Vol. 7(2), 18-22.—Describes 
important information types of the Management Infor- 
mation System for Occupational Education census data 
systems (MISOE-CDS), comprised of information rela- 
ting to a few characteristics of each institution offering 
occupational education. Included are data on expendi- 
ture, enrollment, staff, and instructional area. These data 
provide the basis for considering the statewide scope of 
occupational education.—E. S. Goodman. 

13244. Breyer, Norman L.; Lapp, Bernard; Calchera, 
David & McCarthy, John F. (U. Connecticut) An 
integrated approach to pupil personnel services. Psy- 
chology in the Schools, 1974(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 174-182. 
—Describes a multifaceted approach to pupil personnel 
services that was developed for a rural school district. 
Procedures included educational planning, casework, 
systematic behavior modification, and individual pupil 
assessment. Case studies and cost analysis are used to 
evaluate the success of the program. 

13245. Brummit, Houston & Schieren, Anne G. 
(Bureau of Child Guidance, New York, N.Y.) After the 
perfect set up. Psychology in the Schools, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
11(2), 229-238.—Describes how a well-functioning pro- 
gram of mental health services in an elementary school 
became ineffective. Factors that led to this condition 
included the changing status of the mental health team, 
the changing constituency of the community, and a 
school strike. 

13246. Bryen, Diane N. (Temple U.) Special educa- 
tion and the linguistically different child. Exceptional 
Children, 1974(May), Vol. 40(8), 589-599.—Indicates 
that the educational practice of grouping children on the 
basis of ability has recently been charged as discrimina- 
tory because the tests used for educational placement 
may be linguistically and culturally biased and may serve 
to place disproportionate numbers of minority group 
children (especially speakers of nonstandard English) 
into special classes. Because of this indictment, the 
linguistic deficit and the linguistic difference models are 
explored as possible explanations of the verbal behavior 
of linguistically different children. The educational 
implications of each model are discussed. (95 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

13247. Christensen, Kathleen C. & Magoon, Thomas 
M. (U. Maryland, Counseling Center) Perceived hierar- 
chy of help-giving sources for two categories of student 
problems. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1974(Jul), 
Vol. 21(4), 311-314.—168 undergraduates ranked 12 help 
sources in terms of perceived potential for help with 
categories of problems—emotional and educational-vo- 
cational. Problem type, sex of Ss, and E 
experience after high school did not significantly 
discriminate between the rankings given help ST 
However, high school counseling experience of Ss e 
significantly discriminate between the rankings. FO 
emotional concerns, Ss ranked student friend Ist, or 
older friend 2nd, and parents 3rd. For educational vor 
tional problems, Ss ranked faculty advisor Ist, faculty 
member 2nd, and student friend 3rd. (15 re 
abstract. 
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13248. Collins, Dwane R. & Collins, Myrtle T. (U. 
Hawaii) The counseling of minority group students. 
Counseling & Values, 1974(Spr), Vol. 18(3), 199-205. 
— Presents problems of and recommendations for the 
school counselor working with the multi-minority enroll- 
ments of urban Hawaiian high schools. The importance 
of recognizing each clients “humanness” Over his 
religious, racial, ethnic, social, or political affiliations is 
emphasized.—A. M. Cawley. 

13249. Conroy, William G. & Kyros, William. (Massa- 
chusetts Dept. of Education, Management Information 
Systems for Occupational Education) A few general 
definitions and distinctions. Journal of Research & 
Development in Education, 1974(Win), Vol. 7(2), 8-17. 
— Presents definitions and makes the distinctions neces- 
sary to an understanding and evaluation of the Mana- 
gement Information System for Occupational Education. 
An explanation of the conceptual structure is provided, 
along with both descriptive and analytical information 
and a brief discussion of the data Systems used. 

13250. Conroy, William G. (Massachusetts Dept. of 
Education, Management Information Systems for Occu- 
pational Education) Planning for occupational educa- 
tion with MISOE. Journal of Research & Development in 
Education, 1974(Win), Voi. 7(2), 91-118.—Presents a 
simulated experience in statewide planning for occupa- 
tional education with an interactive computer system. 

13251. Cook, Thomas D. (Northwestern U.) The 
Potential and limitations of secondary evaluations. In 
M. W. Apple, M. J. Subkoviak & H. S. Lufler (Eds.), 
Educational evaluation: A nalysis and responsibility. Berkel- 
ey, Calif.: McCutchan, 1974. xxi, 330 p.—Examines. the 
usefulness and effectiveness of secondary evaluations 
(Le. reassessments of the policy relevance of specific 
evaluation research projects and the data obtained from 
them). The kinds of research models used in secondary 
evaluations and the strengths and weaknesses of each are 
described, and problems common to all secondary 
evaluations. and possible solutions are discussed. A 
Critique, author's reply, and audience discussion of the 
Paper are included. (60 ref) 

13252. Di Scipio, William J. (Bronx State Hosp., 
N.Y.) A factor analytic validation of Holland's Vocation- 
al Preference Inventory. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 4(3), 389-402.—Applied a principal 
vomponents analysis to a 135-item pool of the Holland 

cational Preference Inventory (6th revision). The 
sample consisted of a cross section of 100 male and 200 
female university students under the age of 25 yrs. An 8- 
factor structure was defined for each of the sexes which 
55 discussed in relation to Holland’s clinically based 
Scales, sex differences, and criterion groups as defined by 
Choice of Major subject. Results show that the a priori 
Clinical scales were partially upheld, with differences 
attributed to the characteristics of the sample and 
Sociopolitical time context during which the test was 
administered. A new scale emerged relating to an interest 
n Professions involving law and politics.—Journal 
abstract, 

13253, Downey, Gerald. (Massachusetts State Dept. of 

ducation, Div. of Occupational Education) Economics 
of Public investment in education and MISOE cost 
analysis systems. Journal of Research & Development in 
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Education, 1974(Win), Vol. 7(2), 47-64.—Discusses the 
economics of public investment in education and 
describes the basis for cost analysis systems used in 
soe ooo Information System for Occupa- 

13254. Doyal, Guy T. & Friedman, Ronald J. (Wayne 
State U.) Anxiety in children: Some observations for the 
Psychologist. Psychology in the Schools, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 161-164.— Discusses the theory 
and treatment of anxiety in children and adolescents, 2 
case studies are presented to illustrate the treatment 
process. 

13255. Gilmore, George E. (U. Texas, Austin) School 
Psychologist-parent contact: An alternative model. 
Psychology in the Schools, 1974(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 170-174, 
—Compares the utility and value of various types of 
parental contacts made by school psychologists. The 
consultation model is regarded as superior to both the 
educational and the counseling models used by many 
School psychologists. 

13256. Gonzalez, Gustavo. (Center for Applied Lin- 
guistics, Bilingual-Multicultural Program, Arlington, 
Va) Language, culture, and exceptional children. 
Exceptional Children, 1974(May), Vol. 40(8), 565-570. 
— Discusses the means by which the science of linguistics 
contributes to the study of cultural diversity and the 
education of exceptional children. Language is a system- 
atic and symbolic system of vocal sounds which is in a 
state of constant change. The ability to learn language 
(but not the specifics of any particular language) is 
innate in humans, and all languages and their variations 
are equally good. The role of linguistics in the education- 
al assessment of culturally different children is emphasiz- 
ed. The linguistic and cultural biases of IQ tests, as well 
as the role of adaptive behavior and community 
acceptance in minority groups, are discussed. Note is 
made of the difficulty of identifying gifted children who 
are culturally different.—Journal abstract. 

13257. Harris, Chester W. & McArthur, David L. (U. 
California, Santa Barbara) Another view of the relation 
of environment to mental abilities. Journal of Education- 
al Psychology, 1974(Aug), Vol. 66(4), 457-459.—Exami- 
ned correlations between environment measures (press 
and status) and Science Research Associates | Primary 
Mental Abilities subtests presented by K. Marjoribanks 
(see PA, Vol 48:4674) for the presence of a factor, or 
factors, common between the 2 sets of measures. A single 
latent common factor was found to account, by itself, for 
all but a small portion of the total variance. This finding 
supports the conclusion that the environment measures 
are not differentially related to test performance, but 
rather differ only in their correlations with the single 
latent factor.—Journal abstract. 

13258. Holland, John ra e Gotitredson GS GN 
Applying a typology to vocational aspi f 
tn dg of Schools Report, Joi 
University, 1974(Jun), No. 176, 19 p.—Examined e 
psychological meaning and predictive value of a penon 
vocational aspirations by applying J. L. Hol m s 
typology to the vocational aspirations of 1,005 igh 
school juniors, 692 college juniors, 140 employed adults, 
and a second sample of 624 college students studied over 
a I-yr interval. The aspirational data were obtained from 
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the Daydreams section of the Self-Directed Search 
(Holland, 1972). Categorical and correlational analyses 
show that a person’s retrospective vocational aspirations 
have coherence and yield efficient predictions. The 
degree of coherence or similarity among an individual's 
vocational aspirations provides a potentially useful index 
of his decision-making ability. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

13259. Hutson, Barbara A. & Niles, Jerome A. (State 
U. New York, Child Research Study Center, Albany) 
Trial teaching: The missing link. Psychology in the 
Schools, 1974(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 188-191.—Describes a 
method for obtaining a dynamic evaluation of a child. 
The examiner analyzes the child’s level of development 
in several areas and then uses several methods of 
teaching reading to discover which is the best. From 
these procedures the psychologist forms a prescriptive 
diagnosis. 

13260. Jackson, Philip W. (U. Chicago, School of 
Education) Naturalistic studies of school classrooms: 
One reader's digest. In M. W. Apple, M. J. Subkoviak & 
H. S. Lufler (Eds.), Educational evaluation: Analysis and 
responsibility. Berkeley, Calif.: McCutchan, 1974. xxi, 
330 p.— Discusses the implications for scientific validity 
and precision of the naturalistic observation methodolo- 
gy used in describing or studying educational phenome- 
na. It is suggested that naturalistic observation may not 
provide answers as much as delineate the conceptual 
framework within which the investigation should occur. 
A. faculty critique, author's reply, and audience discus- 
sion of the paper are included. 

13261. Jepsen, David A. (U. Iowa) Vocational 
decision-making patterns among noncollege-aspiring 
adolescents. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 4(3), 283-297.—Measured vocational decision-mak- 
ing (VDM) behavior reported by 116 noncollege-aspiring 
high school juniors using 32 indices derived from 
decision theory. Patterned differences were especially 
evident on indices assessing range of planning activities. 
Infrequent correlations were noted among indices 
representing each of 5 theoretical VDM dimensions. 
Cluster analysis grouped indices into 4 VDM clusters 
describing separate decision situations. A speculative 
model was developed to describe the relationship 
between VDM clusters and performances variables. 
Hypotheses for later study are discussed. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

13262. Johns, Jerry L. (Northern Illinois U.) Should 
the Dolch list be retired, replaced, or revised? Elemen- 
tary School Journal, 1974(Mar), Vol. 74(6), 375-380. 
—Examines the proposition that E. W. Dolch’s (1932) 
basic sight wordlist for elementary school children 
should be replaced by a more current list. Several 

attempts to replace the Dolch list are discussed. It is 
suggested that 3 assumptions are essential to the revision 
of the Dolch list: (a) The list should not include nouns as 
they lack wide applicability. (b) The list should consist of 
words frequently used by young children. (c) The list 
should have high utility at all levels of reading develop- 
ment. Examination reveals that only 31 words on the 
Dolch list are not found among at least 3 of 4 
replacement lists. The elimination of the 31 words 
constitutes the revised Dolch list of 189 words. It is 
recommended that the Dolch list be retained, since it is 
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current, has a high utility at all levels of reading 
development, and contains words that are in the 
spontaneous speaking vocabulary of kindergarten and 
Ist-grade children.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

13263. Karier, Clarence J. (U. Illinois) Ideology and 
evaluation: In quest of meritocracy. In M. W. Apple, M. 
J. Subkoviak & H. S. Lufler (Eds.), Educational evalua- 
tion: Analysis and responsibility. Berkeley, Calif.: McCut- 
chan, 1974. xxi, 330 p.—Analyzes the "Enlightenment" 
ideology that has become part of 20th century American 
educational philosophy and how these ideas are expres- 
sed as part of an ideal meritocratic system and as part of 
a real system. The confining nature of the contemporary 
educational system is examined, and how this system 
may do more to destroy than preserve dignity is 
described. A critique, author's reply, and audience 
discussion are included. (70 ref) 

13264. Lamp, Robert E. & Traxler, Anthony J. 
(Southern Illinois U., Edwardsville) The validity of the 
Slosson Intelligence Test for use with disadvantaged 
Head Start and first grade school children. Journal of 
Community Psychology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 27-30. 
—Studied the concurrent and predictive validity of the 
Slosson Intelligence Test (SIT) in a sample of 231 Head 
Start and Ist graders from an urban, predominately 
black, economically depressed community. Concurrent 
validity results indicate that the test was highly correla- 
ted with the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, Illinois 
Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities, and WISC, but 
correlated to a lesser extent with the Bender Gestalt Test 
and the Goodenough-Harris Drawing Test. The correla- 
tion of the SIT with later obtained reading scores was 
used to demonstrate its predictive validity. The results 
indicate that the SIT is a valid screening instrument for 
use in assessing intelligence and predicting reading 
ability of young disadvantaged children—Journal 
summary. 

13265. Light, Richard J. (Harvard U., Lab. of Human 
Development) Empirical methods and questions in 
evaluation. In M. W. Apple, M. J. Subkoviak & H. S. 
Lufler (Eds.), Educational evaluation: Analysis and respon- 
sibility. Berkeley, Calif.: McCutchan, 1974. xxi, 330 p. 
— Discusses 5 issues in educational evaluation methodol- 
ogy: (a) choosing among experimental paradigms and 
the implications of building models from theoretical 
rather than empirical considerations; (b) the types of 
statistical errors that can influence the evaluation 
outcome; (c) the use of data analysis to choose among 
theories about how a program works; (d) the impact that 
errors in measurement can have on specific evaluation 
models; and (e) types of alternative assessment para- 
digms and their apparent usefulness. A critique, SS 
reply, and audience discussion of the article are included. 

13266. Lindblad, Sverker. (Góteborg U., Sweden) 
Simulation and guidance: Teaching career decisioni 
making skills in the Swedish compulsory sehon 
Simulation & Games, 1973(Dec), Vol. 44), SE 
—Evaluated the contribution of a simulation game Ge 
postgame discussion to a course in guidance for i i y 
grade students in 8 classes about to make career-rela S 
course decisions. 4 classes used the course ES 
including the simulation, and 4 classes received Oi , 
stages 1 and 4 of the instructional sequence. 
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simulation focused on those activities that serve as a 
basis for decision making. A test to measure verbal 
information and intellectual ski was administered 
before and after the instruction. In addition, a follow-u; 
questionnaire was given to all students after they had 
made their own decision options about courses for 
Grade 7. Results confirm the hypothesis that adding 
simulation increases course effectiveness for verbal 
information and intellectual skills. Questionnaire results 
showed that students involved in the simulation consul- 
ted more persons and emphasized interests and intention 
over qualifications in their own course choices more than 
students involved in the guidance class not using 
simulation.—D, E. Anderson. 

13267. Lorion, Raymond P.; Cowen, Emory L. & 
Caldwell, Robert A. (Temple U.) Problem types of 
children referred to a school-based mental health 
program: Identification and outcome. Journal of Consul- 
ting & Clinical Psychology, 1974(Aug) Vol. 42(4), 
491-496.—Describes a methodology by which primary- 
grade children experiencing school maladjustment prob- 
lems are classified according to specific problem types. 
Evidence is presented that the methodology reliably 
differentiates among children with acting-out, shy-anx- 
ious, and learning difficulties. An intervention program 
using nonprofessional child aides was most effective in 
reducing the problems of shy-anxious children. The 
methodology is proposed as a paradigm for identifying 
problem types, an important step in individualizing 
helping interventions. Findings suggest that a generalized 
helping approach is likely to be differentially effective 
with different problem types. Implications for more 
traditional treatment approaches such as psychotherapy 
are considered. (19 ref}—Journal abstract. 

13268. Marjoribanks, Kevin. (Oxford U., England) 
Another view of the relation of environment to mental 
abilities: A reply. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1974(Aug), Vol. 66(4), 460-463.—C. W. Harris and D. L. 
McArthur (see PA, Vol 52:Issue 6) concluded that K. 
Marjoribanks's (see PA, Vol 48:4674) measure of the 
learning environment of the home was not differentially 
related to mental ability test performance. It is argued 
that the original study did not propose that the 2 types of 
environmental measures were assessing different con- 
Structs and that Harris and McArthur's interbattery 
factor analysis of Marjoribanks’s data actually supports 
the original proposition. It is suggested that H. J. 
Walberg and Marjoribanks’s (see PA, Vol 51:4869) 
canonical correlation analysis of the data, which reveal- 
ed a 2-dimensional space that is common between the 
abilities and the environmental measures, provides a 
better explanation of the data than Harris and McAr- 
thur’s analysis.—Journal abstract. 

13269. Menacker, Julius & Linton, Thomas E. (U. 
llinois, Chicago Circle) The educateur model: An 
effective alternative for urban pupil personnel services. 
School Counselor, 1974(May), Vol. 21(5), 336-340.—Pro- 
Poses an alternative to traditional trends in urban pupil 
personnel services. The Educateur Model, originated in 
France following World War II, has been adopted and 
implemented in 35 nations. It is proposed as a substitute 
Ot Overspecialization and team models which have 
failed to facilitate self-development in the personal, 
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social, and emotional life of urban students. The 
Educateur-counselor, as ombudsman-advocate for stu- 
dents, would interact with both the student and his social 
environment and be involved in the day-to-day life of the 


items. Journal of Experimental Education, 1974(S, r), Vol. 
42(3), 46-52.—Attempted to determine b si item 
sampling plans for use in school evaluation projects. A 
computer-based Monte Carlo approach was used to 
generate item response, Results indicate that when item 
discrimination indices are considered, item sampling 
procedures having the same number of observations 
have different standard errors in estimating both test 
mean and test variance. With certain types of tests, a 
single item sampling plan would not yield optimal (i.e., 
smallest standard error) estimates of both pand o, That 
is, one sampling plan would be needed to optimally 
estimate y and another to optimally estimate o°. It was 
also found that single exhaustion of the item set was 
sufficient for estimating both p and o*.—Journal abstract. 

13271. Mueller, Daniel J. (Indiana U.) Evaluation of 
instructional materials and prediction of student suc- 
cess in a self-instructional section of an educational 
measurement course. Journal of Experimental Education, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 42(3), 53-56.—Tested instructional ma- 
terials which enabled students to take an educational 
measurement course by self-instruction. 55 students in 
the self-instructional section performed as well on the 
unit examinations as did students in several lecture- 
discussion sections. Most students reported completing 
most or all of the self-instructional exercises. Most of 
them said they were very satisfied with the self-instruc- 
tional experience and the self-instructional materials, 
Factors most predictive of performance in the self- 
instructional section included verbal aptitude, grade 
point average, proportion of homework exercises com- 
pleted, major, and grades in prior statistics and measure- 
ment courses.—Journal abstract. 

13272. Oosterhof, Albert C. & Glasnapp, Douglas R. 
(Florida State U.) Comparative reliabilities and difficul- 
ties of the multiple-choice and true-false formats. 
Journal of Experimental Education, 1974(Spr), Vol. 42(3), 
62-64.— Used. 101 undergraduates in studying (a) the 
comparability of multiple-choice and true-false item 
formats when the time necessary to respond to each item 
was equated empirically, and (b) the relative difficulty of 
multiple-choice (MC), true true-false and false true-false 
items measuring the same content. True-false items 
resulted in a less reliable test than one using a 4-option 
MC format, even when empirically determined differ- 
ences in time needed to answer the respective formats 
were taken into account. When scores were corrected for 
guessing, the MC items were significantly easier than the 
true-false format. 

13273. Prawat, Richard S. & Gaines, Paul. (Oklahoma 
State U.) Paired-associate performance in normal and 
learning-disabled youngsters. Psychology in the Schools, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 149-152.—Studied the usefulness 
of paired associates in the assessment of school learning 
proficiency by comparing the performance of 10 lear- 
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ning-disabled high school students and 10 normal college 
undergraduates. The paired associates were nouns that 
were high, moderate, and low in image-provoking value. 
It is concluded that the learning-disabled students 
reported as much complex mental activity in learning the 
material as did the normal students.—H. Kaczkowski. 

13274. Quereshi, M. Y. (Marquette U.) Performance 

on multiple-choice tests and penalty for guessing. 
Journal of Experimental Education, 1974(Spr), Vol. 42(3), 
74-71.—Administered 2 multiple-choice achievement 
tests to 53 male and 49 female undergraduates under 
conditions of penalty vs no penalty for guessing, as part 
of regular evaluation in a course. A 3-way (intelligence, 
penalty for guessing, and sex) multivariate analysis of 
variance, involving rights, wrongs, and omissions, indica- 
ted that only 2 main effects (Intelligence and Penalty for 
Guessing) had significant (p <  .05) influence on 
performance. The penalty for guessing resulted in highly 
(p € 001) significant decrease in rights, increase in 
wrongs, and increase in omissions. Penalty for guessing 
effectively controlled risk-taking tendency only when the 
material was difficult.—Journal abstract. 

13275. Randhawa, B. S.; Hunt, D. & Rawlyk, Shirley 
A. Factorial structure, reliability, validity, effectiveness 
and efficiency of the Canadian Cognitive Abilities Test. 
Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
20(2), 208-215.—Administered the Canadian Cognitive 

Abilities Test (CCAT) on 2 occasions within 7 mo to 227 
Ist graders. During the 2nd administration the Wechsler 
Scale for Children was also administered. KR-20 
reliabilities of the CCAT for the 2 administrations were 
respectively .83 and .74. The test-retest reliability was 
-75. The correlation coefficient of the WISC IQ's and the 
CCAT 2nd administration IQ's were also obtained. A 
factor analysis of the WISC and CCAT subtests 
indicated that the 2 instruments measured different 
constructs.—Journal abstract. 

13276. Reilly, David H. (U. North Carolina, School of 
Education, Chapel Hill) A conceptual model for school 
psychology. Psychology in the Schools, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
11(2), 165-170.—Presents a conceptual framework for 
generating a school psychology program for a school 
district. The model focuses on assessment, intervention, 
and evaluation. 

13277. Scriven, Michael. (U. California, Berkeley) The 
concept of evaluation. In M. W. Apple, M. J. Subkoviak 
& H. S. Lufler (Eds.), Educational evaluation: Analysis 

and responsibility. Berkeley, Calif.: McCutchan, 1974. 
xxi, 330 p.—Considers that a given concept of values will 
greatly affect the outcome of an evaluation, but suggests 
that this may be more helpful than detrimental to the 
assessment program. 4 arguments against a “value-free” 
position are presented, the usefulness of comparative 
evaluation is pointed out, and the complexity of the term 
"value" is emphasized. A critique, author's reply, and 
audience discussion of the paper are included. 

13278. Sell, John M. (Ohio U., Center for Psychologi- 
cal Services) Effects of subject self-esteem, test perfor- 
mance feedback, and counselor attractiveness on 
influence in counseling. Journal of Counseling Psycholo- 
gy, 1974(Jul), Vol. 21(4), 342-344.—Hypothesized that 
(a) changes in the achievement orientation of 60 male 
undergraduates, as measured by the Achievement scale 
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of the Survey of Personal Values, would be greater for Ss 
interviewed by a counselor performing an attractive 
rather an unattractive role; (b) change scores would be 
greater for Ss who were told they had failed an 
experimental test than those who were told they had 
succeeded; (c) change scores would be negatively related 
to S's self-esteem (measured by the Class 1 scale scores 
on the California Psychological Inventory); and (d) there 
would be a Counselor Attractiveness X Success or 
Failure X Self-Esteem interaction effect. No relation- 
ships between the independent variables and counselor 
influence were found, although the experimental induc- 
tion of attractiveness was successful. Implications for a 
theory of counseling influence and future research are 
noted.—L. Gorsey. 

13279. Sidman, Murray & Willson-Morris, Martha. 
(Northeastern U.) Testing for reading comprehension: A 
brief report on stimulus control. Journal of Applied 
Behavior Analysis, 1974(Sum), Vol. 7(2), 327-332.—15 
normal adults were asked to see how many silent reading 
comprehension questions they could answer without first 
reading the story to which the questions pertained. 17 of 
the 20 questions were answered correctly by at least 2 of 
the Ss, indicating that stimulus control requires rigorous 
specification both in experimental situations and in 
testing and evaluation studies. 

13280. Skeen, David R. & Zacchera, Wendy. (Muskin- 
gum Coll.) Relation of academic achievement to scales 
of Famous Sayings Test. Psychological Reports, 
1974(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 433-434.—Correlations of the 4 
Famous Sayings Test scales with 313 undergraduates’ 
grade point ratios (GPR) indicate that only the Fear of 
Failure scale was related to the academic achievement. 
With academic ability partialled out, the Fear of Failure 
scale may be of value in predicting academic success, as 
measured by GPR. 

13281. Stiller, Alfred. Presenting: The consultant to 
counselors. School Counselor, 1974(May), Vol. 21(5), 
342-349.—Describes an existing need in various educa- 
tional settings for a consultant for counselors. The 
functions of a consultant to counselors, as well as his use, 
competencies, and training are presented. He is charac- 
terized by the expertise, personal distance, and impartial 
interest he displays in assisting a counselor-consultee. A 
typical consultant may offer consultative, in-service 
training, communication, information resource, and 
program development services to the counselors he 
serves.—A. S. Helge. x . 

13282. Subkoviak, Michael J. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son) Method and evaluation of educational entities. In 
M. W. Apple, M. J. Subkoviak & H. S. Lufler (pon. 
Educational evaluation: Analysis and responsibility. Berkel- 
ey, Calif.: McCutchan, 1974. xxi, 330 p.—Reviews basic 
concepts in educational evaluation and various m s 
of assessing students, teachers, and programs. Procedu: 
res in criterion-referenced grading systems, variables in 
measuring teacher effectiveness, and assumptions 10 
program evaluations are discussed. 1 

13283. Telegdy, Gabriel A. (Windsor Separate Scher 
Board, Ontario, Canada) A factor analysis of four eier 
readiness tests. Psychology in the Schools, E 
Vol. 11(2), 127-133.—Examined the factor SE Ge 
the following school readiness tests: Screening Tes 
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Academic Readiness, First Grade Screening Test, Ben- 
der-Gestalt Test for Young Children, and Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests. The tests were administered to 35 boys 
and 31 girls at the end of their kindergarten year. 
Kaisers verimax procedure yielded the following fac- 
tors: Factor 1, Visual-Perception-Motor Function; Fac- 
tor 2, Language Comprehension; Factor 3, Abstraction 
of Essential Characteristics. It is Suggested that the 
readiness tests be modified so that perceptual deficits or 
lack of familiarity with letters or numbers can be 
identified —H. Kaczkowski. 

13284. Thomas, Hollie B. (U. Illinois) The effects of 
social position, race, and sex on work values of ninth- 
grade students. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 4(3), 357-364.—Administered the Work 
Values Inventory to a random sample of 60 9th graders 
from each of 4 schools in a large metropolitan area. 
Factorial analysis of variance and multiple range tests 
were employed to determine the differences between and 
among variables. Results indicate that the primary 
differences obtained were for the dependent variables of 
Tace and sex. In general, low social position black 
females scored low on the work values scales, (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

_ 13285. Walberg, Herbert J. (U. Illinois, Chicago 
Circle) Educational process evaluation. In M. W. Apple, 
M. J. Subkoviak & H. S. Lufler (Eds., Educational 
evaluation: Analysis and responsibility. Berkeley, Calif.: 
McCutchan, 1974. xxi, 330 p.—Suggests that learning, 
While it is occurring, should be evaluated from the 
learner's viewpoint, that the social context of. learning 
should also be studied, and that standardized test results 
Should be deemphasized in evaluating educational 
Programs. A review of recent research on process 
measures relating to the family, classroom environments, 
grade level differences, and British and American "open 
education” systems is presented. A critique, author’s 
Teply, and audience discussion of the paper are included. 

_ 13286. Zigler, Edward; Abelson, Willa D. & Seitz, 
Victoria. (Yale U.) Motivational factors in the perfor- 
mance of economically disadvantaged children on the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. Child Development, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 44(2), 294-303.—Hypothesized that the 
exceptionally low IQ scores obtained by economically 
disadvantaged young children on the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test (PPVT) are due to motivational factors 
father than a specific linguistic deficit. It was argued that 
Wariness of unfamiliar test Es and fearfulness of testing 
Situations lead to maladaptive patterns of responding 
Which result in very low scores on the PPVT. It was 
Predicted that economically disadvantaged children 
Would have substantial gains if they were retested on the 

by the same E and that their test-retest IQ gains 
Would be significantly greater than those of nondisad- 
Yantaged children. Results of a preliminary study with 82 

"Yr-old disadvantaged and nondisadvantaged child- 
Ten support the prediction. In a follow-up study, 96 3-5 
ji olds Were retested by the same or by a different E 
ollowing either a play session with the E or no play 
n ion. Results replicate those of the Ist and indicate 
Tet the increase shown by disadvantaged Ss upon 
‘testing in both studies was due primarily to a decrease 
in situational test anxiety rather than to being retested by 
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a familiar E. Implications of the findings f. 

s. e gs for compensa- 
tory education program planning and evaluati 
rg (ret) “Journal ara ee 

. Zirkel, Perry A. & John F. (U. 
Hartford) The validation of parallel testing of Eua 
ability as an indicator of bilingual dominance. Psycholo- 
&y in the Schools, 1974(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 153-157.—Ex- 
amined the validity of picture-type parallel tests of aural 
ability as a measure of aural language ability, Ss were 62 
Spanish-speaking Ist graders who were given the Oral 
Vocabulary subtest of the Inter-American Test of 
General Ability. The criterion measures were the 
Hoffman Bilingual Background Schedule, a language- 
dominance rating scale, and parental interview. It is 
concluded at the Oral Vocabulary subtest is useful in 
assessing the language dominance of Spanish-speakin, 
children —H. Katie i de 
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13288. Edwards, Keith J.; Nafziger, Dean H. & 
Holland, John L. (Rosemead Graduate School of 
Psychology, Calif.) Differentiation of occupational per- 
ceptions among different age groups. Journal of 
Vocational Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol. 4(3) 311-318. 
—Suggests that the perception of occupations plays a 
key role in many vocational behaviors and in theories of 
vocational development. The present study tested the 
hypothesis that occupational perceptions are more 
specific for older than for younger age groups. Latent 
root analysis and minimum residual factor analysis were 
used to analyze the intercorrelations among 6 Vocational 
Preference Inventory (VPI) scales for 5 large and diverse 
samples—985 4th-6th graders, 1,431 rural high school 
seniors, 7,263 freshmen from 31 colleges, 200 employed 
salesmen, and 328 employed women. Both analyses 
support the hypothesis. Results are discussed in relation 
to those of L. W. Cureton (1970), and the implication is 
drawn that occupational perceptions may be used to 
estimate a person's level of vocational development. (21 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

13289. Jackson, Robert M. & Meara, Naomi M. (U. 
Wisconsin, La Crosse) Father identification, achievem- 
ent, and occupational behavior of rural youth: One year 
follow-up. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
4(3), 349-356.—375 rural, economically deprived adoles- 
cent males, who had been previously surveyed as high 
school seniors concerning their post-high school plans, 
were surveyed again | yr later concerning their present 
occupational status and feelings of personal satisfaction. 
Ss had been divided earlier into low- and high-identifica- 
tion groups based upon independent evaluators’ judg- 
ments of the adequacy of their fathers as identification 
models. Each group’s responses to the survey were 
compared. Results indicate no statistically significant 
differences between the 2 groups on the variables of 
satisfaction, having received counseling from others, and 
optimism about the future. There were statistically 
significant differences between the groups’ current 
occupational status and future occupational plans. 
—Journal abstract. 
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13290. Kolb, David A.; Rubin, Irwin M. & McIntyre, 
James M. (Eds.). (Masschusetts Inst. of Technology) 
Organizational psychology: A book of readings. (2nd 
ed.). Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974. ix, 437 


p 13291. Letlow, Kathlene D. & Tracy, George S. 
(Louisiana State U.) A research note on occupational 
changes for Louisiana urban females, 1960-1970. 
Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol. 4(3), 
333-338.—Examines occupational distributions for sex 
and race comparisons using an index of dissimilarity, D, 
a measure of the percentage of workers who must change 
occupational categories for the 2 compared percentage 
occupational distributions to be the same. In 1960 the 
more urban the area, the lower the index; indices are 
higher for blacks for male-female comparisons and 
higher for females than for males in cross-race compari- 
sons. These patterns hold for 1970, but D decreased for 
all comparisons, indicating a trend toward similarity in 
compared occupational distributions.—Journal abstract. 

13292. Miskel, Cecil. (U. Kansas, School of Educa- 
tion) Intrinsic, extrinsic, and risk propensity factors in 
the work attitudes of teachers, educational administra- 
tors, and business managers. Journal of Applied Psycho- 
logy, 1974(Jun), Vol. 59(3), 339-343.—Used the Borgatta, 
Ford, and Bohrnstedt Work Components Study Ques- 
tionnaire to compare the job orientations of college- 
educated employees in educational and business organi- 

zations. The sample was composed of 432 teachers, 118 
educational administrators, and 192 business managers. 
Multiple- and single-classification analysis of variance 
procedures were used to explore relationships and group 
differences across the attitudinal subscales. The hypothe- 
sis that the attitudes of educators differ from the 
attitudes of business managers toward intrinsic-extrinsic 
rewards and risk orientations was supported. Finally, a 
continuum of differing group profiles was proposed. (18 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

13293. Pym, Denis. (London Graduate School of 
Business Studies, England) Better working lives? A 
personal viewpoint. Occupational Psychology, 1973, Vol. 
47(1-2), 33-36.—Asserts that discussion of values in 
occupational psychology masks a crisis in matters of 
professional territory and approach. It is argued that the 
fundamentals and justifications for psychology in work 
should be examined. 

13294. Rosen, Benson & Jerdee, Thomas H. (U. North 
Carolina, Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Chapel Hill) Factors influencing disciplinary judgments. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 59(3), 
327-331.—Studied the influence of individual and 
organizational factors on disciplinary judgment, using 

disciplinary exercise administered to 222 undergraduate 
business students. In 4 separate discipline cases, the 
severity of organizational consequences for a rule 
infraction and various characteristics of the offenders 
were manipulated. When the same rule violation resulted 
in severe compared to mild organizational consequences, 
greater personal responsibility was attributed to the 
offender and harsher disciplinary measures were recom- 
mended. Offender characteristics such as status, talent, 
performance, and compensation equity also influenced 
disciplinary judgments. Results are discussed in terms of 
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current theories of attribution and in terms of practical 
considerations regarding fair and consistent administra- 
tion of discipline.—Journal abstract. 

13295. Salvendy, Gavriel & Pilitsis, John. (Purdue U., 
School of Industrial Engineering) Improvements in 
physiological performance as a function of practice. 
International Journal of Production Research, 1974(Jul), 
Vol. 12(4), 519-531.—15 male Ss performed a transport 
and position type repetitive task single-handedly with 
simultaneous motions to evaluate the use of psychologi- 
cal and physiological indices instead of time alone in 
establishing predetermined work standards. Physiologi- 
cal performance improved with practice and energy 
expenditure/cycle for preferred and nonpreferred hand 
motions was not significantly different from that in 
simultaneous motions. 

13296. Siess, Thomas F. & Rogers, Timothy B. (U. 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) Roe's classification 
and the multidimensional nature of occupational per- 
ception. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
4(3, 403-415.—Compared 90 male and 99 female 
university freshmen's perceptions of the similarity of 
Occupations with the groupings suggested by A. Roe 
(1956). 4 illustrative titles were selected from 5 of Roe's 8 
groups, and Ss were asked to judge the similarity of each 
of the possible pairs of titles. Results were analyzed using 
multidimensional scaling procedures. Data provide 
partial support for Roe's postulated structure, although 
the S's perceptions were generally more complex than 
suggested by Roe. In particular, the hypothesized 
circumplex arrangement of groups received only limited 
support. 

13297. Tuttle, Thomas C.; Brockhaus, William L. & 
Hazel, Joe T. (Lackland Air Force Base, Occupational 
Research Div., Tex.) Development and feasibility test of 
a method to study location assignment preferences of 
airmen. US AFHRL Technical Report, 1974(Apr), No. 
74-40, 16.—Evaluated the feasibility of an approach to 
investigate geographic location preferences of airmen. 2 
preference ratings were obtained from 509 basic airmen 
for each of 150 Air Force locations, one based on the 
location name, then unnamed, based on a 22-variable 
environmental profile description. Findings indicate that 
the approach was feasible, that considerable variance 
was revealed across both individuals and locations, and 
that the base selected variables could explain a consider- 
able proportion of the rating variance through regression 
analysis.—Journal abstract. : 

13298. van W. Raubenheimer, I. (U. South Africa, 
Pretoria) Industrial psychology in South Africa. Psycho- 
logia Africana, 1974(Apr), Vol. 15(2), Me 
ses the developments which were achieved in Sout 
African industrial psychology during the Mean 
1960-1970. Research institutes, universities, employme" 
in public and private sectors, professional societies, an 
journal publications are discussed. il 

13299. Warr, Peter B. (Medical Research oe 
Social & Applied Psychology Unit, U. Sheffield, © 
gland) Better working lives: A symposium. A es 
psychologist's view. Occupational Psychology, 1973», ai 
47(1-2), 15-22.—Examines issues of value and ESCH, 
ty which concern the university psychologist at worl ae 
organizations. His obligation to earn the right to con 
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research and his responsibility for the interests of 
taxpayers are emphasized. 


Occupational Guidance & Personnel 
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13300. Prophet, Wallace W. & Caro, Paul W. 
Simulation and aircrew training and performance. 
HumRRO Professional Paper, 1974(Apr), No. 4-74, 15 P. 
—Outlines major areas of use of simulation in US Army 
aviation and discusses equipment development, crew 


Puig, Joseph A. & Regan, 

s J. (U.S. Naval Training Equipment Center, 
Human Factors Lab., Orlando, Fla.) Transfer of training 
and the measurement of training effectiveness. Human 
Factors, 1973(Dec), Vol. 15(6), 523-533.— Discusses 
major methodological and analytical considerations in 
performing transfer-of-training research—the experi- 
mental and descriptive models to use in investigating and 
expressing transfer, cost effectiveness evaluations, and 
aspects of the training system to be included in the study. 
Popular research themes are identified, and desirable 
features for an applied research program for military 
training purposes are presented. Problems arising from 
the use of the transfer-of-training model are traced to 
operational constraints placed on experimental manipu- 
lation and control, and to the inadequacy of performan- 
ce measurement systems. One solution to these problems 
provides alternate methods to the transfer-of-training 
model for evaluating the effectiveness of a training 
System. Another approach recommends the employment 
of laboratory simulations of training or operational 
Situations for transfer research. (21 ref)—Journal 
abstract, 

13302. Caro, Paul W. (Human Resources Research 
Organization, Fort Rucker, Ala.) Aircraft simulators and 
pilot training. Human Factors, 1973(Dec), Vol. 15(6), 
502-509.—Notes that, traditionally, simulators have 
been less important for training than have aircraft, but 
they are currently emerging as primary pilot training 
vehicles. This new. emphasis is an outgrowth of systems 
engineering of flight training programs, and a character- 
‘Stic of the resultant training is the employment of 
techniques developed through applied research in a 
Variety of training settings. These techniques include 
functional context training, minimizing over-training, 
effective utilization of personnel, use of incentive awards, 
peer training, and objective performance measurement. 
Programs employing these and other techniques, with 
training equipment ranging from highly-realistic simula- 
lors to reduced-scale paper mockups, have resulted in 
Impressive transfer of training. The conclusion is drawn 
that a proper training program is essential to realizing 
the potential training value of a device, regardless of its 
realism. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 

13303. Dailey, K. Anne. Compressed speech: 
Potential application for Air Force technical training. 

S AFHRL Technical Report, 1974(Apr), No. 74-27, 20 
P-—Notes that time-compressed speech (also denoted as 
Compressed speech, speeded speech, or accelerated 
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possible applications, 
concerning the impact of compressed speech on techni- 
cal training in the US Air Force are presented. (46 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

13304. Fiala, Václav & Herman, Karel. (SKODA: 
National Enterprise, Plzeň, Czechoslovakia) [Utilization 
of sociological and psychological findings in selecting 
and evaluating cadre resources] (Czec) Sociologický 
Casopis, 1973, Vol. 9(4), 374-383.—Analyzes information 
on 169 workers who were selected in 1970 and 1971 by 
management for cadre resources. In Part | of the study a 
directed interview and a questionnaire were used to 
collect information about the workers’ biographic, 
educational, political, and work characteristics, their 
attitudes toward the enterprise and their job satisfaction. 
In accordance with official guidelines, high technical 
qualification and intensive political involvement were the 
Ss' most characteristic features. In Part 2, the value of 
the questionnaire as a tool for selecting cadres according 
to given criteria was appraised, and the criteria were 
intercorrelated and factor analyzed. 3 basic factors were 
isolated: Motivation, Political Competence, and Knowl- 
edge and Abilities. The hope is expressed that the 
application of sociological methods will raise the quality 
and uniformity of cadre selection. (Russian & English 
summaries)—V. Fischmann. 

13305. Fredriksson, Lennart. [The use of self- 
observation and questionnaires in job analysis for the 
planning of training: |. School leaders and tutors: II. 
Teachers in labor market training.] (Swed) Pedagogisk- 
Psykologiska Problem, 1974(Jun), No. 240, 54 p.—In Part 
1 of a 2-part study, different kinds of self-observation 
methods were investigated with school principals and 
tutors. The material was examined by content analyses, 
and job descriptions were formulated on the basis of 
collected data. In Part 2, with teachers in labor market 
training, the data collection methods used were self- 
observation of the critical-incident type, and interviews. 
Content analyses were performed and information 
saturation was checked. In the assessment phase, data 
were collected by means of questionnaires. In the 
questionnaires the material was assessed from 5 aspect- 
s—occurrence, training need, length of time, present, and 
future. (23 ref)—English summary. diete 

13306. Gandy, Gerald L. (Veterans Administration 
Regional Office, Columbia, S.C.) Ordinal position 
research related to vocational interest. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 21(4), 281-287. 
—Reviews studies on the relationship of birth order to 
vocational interests in an attempt to support the 
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hypotheses that firstborns are more directing, control- 
ling, and organizing than laterborns, and that laterborns 
are more sociable, empathic, and sympathetic than 
firstborns. The research was inconsistent, contradictory, 
and speculative. Recommendations for further studies 
are presented, including (a) investigation of birth-order 
personality differences within rather than between 
vocations; (b) additional study of the influence of sibling 
associations on the development of interests and perso- 
nality and the effect of personality on occupational 
preferences; (c) research using Adlerian concepts; and 
(d) continued emphasis on methodological and theoreti- 
cal considerations. (50 ref)—Journal abstract. 

13307. Gardner, K. E. & Williams, A. P. A twenty-five 
year follow-up of an extended interview selection 
procedure in the Royal Navy: l. Introduction and 
preliminary analyses. Occupational Psychology, 1973, 
Vol. 47(1-2), 1-13.—Describes a follow-up of the first 
269 naval officers selected by an extended interview 
between 1947 and 1949. Various criteria were used to 
enable validities to be assessed at all stages of training 
and in later career up to the rank of commander. 
Wherever possible the criteria were the actual measures 
employed to assess progress within the Service. It was 
found that interview scores correlated well with an 
assessment of “officer-like qualities” at the end of initial 
training, that written examination results made an 
important contribution to the validity of selection scores 
at all stages of training, and that certain biographical and 
psychometric variables were potentially useful predic- 
tors. Initial training results were found to be particularly 
well correlated with long-term success.—Journal abstract. 

13308. Gordon, Michael E.; Arvey, Richard D.; 
Daffron, William C. & Umberger, Dennis L. (U. 
Tennessee) Racial differences in the impact of mathe- 
matics training at a manpower development program. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 59(3), 
253-258.—Investigated the impact of mathematics in- 
struction on the measured numerical competence of 80 
black and 83 white trainees in a successful manpower 
development project. The California Achievement Te- 
st—junior high school level—was administered at succes- 
sive 6-wk intervals over a 6-mo period. Results reveal a 
significant Race X Training interaction which indica- 
ted that the whites profited more from the instruction 
than did the blacks. Findings imply that racial differ- 
ences in measured mathematical competence are not 
reduced by training but may in fact be increased. 
—Journal abstract. 

13309. Hansen, Duncan H., et al. (Florida State U., 
Center for Computer Assisted Instruction) The analysis 
and development of an adaptive instructional model(s) 
for individualized technical training: Phase |. US 
AFHRL Technical Report, 1973(Aug), No. 72-50(1), 116. 
—Describes the purpose and function of Adaptive 
Instructional Models (AIM), a series of computerized 
instructional tasks for individual training (e.g., drill-and- 
practice, concept acquisition, complex tutorial, and 
algorithmic regression models). 7 AIMs are analyzed and 

recommendations for their application in Air Force 
technical training courses are presented. 

13310. Harris, Joann. (Northern Illinois U.) The 
computer: Guidance tool of the future. Journal of 
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Counseling Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 21(4), 331-339. 
—The use of the computer in the field of guidance is a 
relatively new phenomenon and is based on the 
capability of the computer to be programed to perform 
certain guidance tasks. Within the past 10 yrs, approxi- 
mately 30 computer-based guidance information systems 
have been developed. These have been divided into 4 
distinct types by the National Vocational Guidance 
Association's Commission on Computer-Assisted Gui- 
dance. Evaluation of operational computer-based sys- 
tems indicates high user acceptance, ability to perform 
certain tasks as well as counselors, the effect of increase 
in vocational maturity, and cost feasibility. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

13311. Harrison, Roger. Some criteria for choosing 
the depth of organizational intervention strategy. In D. 
A. Kolb, I. M. Rubin & J. M, McIntyre (Eds.), 
Organizational psychology: A book of readings. (2nd ed.), 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974. ix, 437 p. 
—Suggests that the dimension of depth of individual 
emotional involvement in the change process can be used 
as a central concept in designing a taxonomy of 
organizational intervention strategies. 2 general criteria 
by which to match intervention strategies to organiza- 
tional problems are proposed, the relationship between 
autonomy and depth of intervention is discussed, and the 
consequences of intervening at greater or lesser degrees 
of depth are described. 

13312. Keat, Donald B. & Hackman, Roy B. (Pennsyl- 
vania State U.) A method of clustering persons' profiles. 
Journal of Psychology, 1974(Jul), Vol. 87(2), 253-261. 
—After the determination of the basic dimensions of 
occupational interests by means of the BC TRY 
(Berkeley Chapter TRYON) system of cluster analysis of 
test items (V-analysis), undergraduates were grouped 
together on the basis of the similarity of their inventory 
profiles into person-clusters (O-analysis). The result was 
a successful condensation of 500 individuals, on the basis 
of their test profiles, into 11 core O-types (i.e., groups of 
persons with similar profiles). In any particular O-type, 
homogeneous groups tended to cluster together; i.e. for 
a particular curricular group there was at least 1 O-type 
profile representing an attraction pattern (presence in the 
O-type) and an O-type profile representing an avoidance 
pattern (absence from the O-type). (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

13313. Kraemer, Alfred J. Workshop in intercultural 
communication: Handbook for instructors. HumRRO 
Technical Report, 1974(Jun), No. 74-13, 81 p.— Describes 
a workshop designed to improve the participants" skill in 
intercultural communication by increasing their ability 
to recognize cultural influences in their own thinking. 
Detailed instructions for administering the workshop, à 
guide to the scripts of videotaped dialogs used in the 
workshop exercise, and methods for evaluating hs 
workshop are described. Data obtained during an initial 
evaluation are included.—Journal abstract. 

13314. Lyth, Margaret. (U. Lancaster, England) 
Employers' attitudes to the employment of the disabled. 
Occupational Psychology, 1973, Vol. 47(1-2), 67-10 BS 
ports a study of employers’ attitudes toward employmen 
of the disabled. A semistructured interview was used to 
gather information from 31 persons responsible fo 
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hiring in 31 firms. The topics were employers’ ap- 
proaches to the employment of the disabled and 
experience with them. Policies towards employing the 
disabled fell into 5 categories, the most prevalent being 
to consider each case on its own merits. The most 
successful disabled employees were better performers 
than their average able-bodied counterparts. Employers 
apparently looked for positive attributes in the disabled 
rather than for the absence of negative attributes. Motor 
disability of the legs was the disability most firms found 
hardest to accommodate.—R. H. Schappe. 

13315. Mathews, J. J.; Collins, W. E. & Cobb, B. B. 
(Federal Aviation Administration, Civil Aeromedical 
Institute, Oklahoma City, Okla.) A sex comparison of 
reasons for attrition of non-journeyman FAA air traffic 
controllers. FAA Office of Aviation Medicine Report, 
1974(Mar), No. 74-2, 14 p.— Recent attrition rates of 
Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) air traffic 
controllers (ATCs—97% are male) showed no sex 
differences in the proportions of trainees who completed 
FAA Academy training. The percentage of female 
trainees who subsequently left ATC work was over twice 
that of male trainees. In the present study, 56 females 
who entered the Academy during a recent 2-yr period 
but who were no longer with the FAA were matched 
with male attritions on several variables, Reasons for 
attrition were obtained from job-exit forms, telephone 
interviews, and a questionnaire. About 80% of trainee 
attritions were accounted for by 4 reasons: training 
difficulties, family, other employment, and perceived 
discrimination on the job. Several reasons for attrition 
Biven at the time of job exit lacked statistical reliability 
during the follow-ups; reasons relating to family matters 
were comparatively stable. In agreement with other 
Studies of different occupational groups, family-related 
attrition, cited by about ⁄ of the females, accounted for 
most of the difference in attrition rates between the 
Sexes. (16 ref)—W. E. Collins. 

13316. Mauer, K. F. (Chamber of Mines of South 
Africa, Human Sciences Lab., Marshalltown) Differ- 
ences in classification test performance of Bantu 
mineworkers, Psychologia Africana, 1974(Apr), Vol. 
15(2), 89-100—Collected data on a sample of 12,505 
black males who were administered the Classification 
Test Battery (CT B) at 23 centers in the gold mining 
industry. An attempt was made to determine the effect of 
ethnic group, standard of education, age, and previous 
Mining experience on CTB performance. It was found 
that the major factor contributing to differences in test 
Performance was S's Level of Education. Statistically 
Significant differences were also found for Age and 
Tibes. Experience interacted with Tribe and Education. 
Results show that possible differences between tribes do 
Dot include intellect, but it is not known whether 
Cultural, Social, motivational, attitudinal, and other 
factors may make 1 tribe more suitable for a specific job 
than another, These factors would have to be evaluated 
against a specific job-performance criterion —Journal 
abstract. 

13317. MeGrevy, David F.; Knouse, Stephen B. & 

‘ompson, Ronnie A. (Lackland Air Force Base, Person- 
Wl Research Div. Tex.) Relationships among an 
individual intelligence test and two Air Force screening 
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and selection tests. US AFHRL Technical Report, 
1974(Mar), No. 74-25, 18.—Compared the scores of 100 
black and 100 white Air Force basic trainees on the 


analyses demonstrated that most differences were due to 
a Race x Air Force Force Test Score interaction. 
Implications for further research on Air Force airmen 
selection tests are discussed.—Journal abstract, 

13318. Miller, Robert E. (Lackland Air Force Base, 
Personnel Research Div., Tex.) Optimal assignment of 
Air Force pilots. US AFHRL Technical Report, 
1974(Apr), No. 73-59, 22. Studied whether a pilot on 
completion of undergraduate pilot training can be 
optimally assigned to a Particular type of aircraft or 
mission. Peer ranks were used to identify pilots of above 
average competence in 3 specialties and 10 test scores 
and training grades to classify a new pilot as optimally 
assignable to a transport, fighter, or reconnaissance 
aircraft or mission. The peer ranking was predictable, 
and pilots actually assigned in accordance with their 
optimal assignments were better pilots than pilots not 
optimally assigned. 

13319. Miner, Mary G. (Bureau of National Affairs, 
Washington, D.C.) Pay policies: Secret or open? And 
why? Personnel Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol. 53(2), 110-115. 
—Among 184 organizations responding to a survey by 
the Bureau of National Affairs, 72% indicated that they 
have a written statement of the firm's basic compensa- 
tion policy; however, these written statements typically 
were distributed to managers only. Questions regarding 
the secrecy of a compensation policy in relationship to 
employee motivation, morale, an productivity are 
discussed.—P. L. Crawford. 

13320. Nafziger, Dean H. & Helms, Samuel T. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Center for Social Organization of Schools) 
Cluster analyses of interest inventory scales as tests of 
Holland's occupational classification. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 59(3), 344-353.—Compared 
J. L. Holland's occupational categories with groups of 
occupations that resulted from the application of L. L. 
McQuitty and J. A. Clark’s iterative intercolumnar 
correlational analysis to the scales of the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank, the Minnesota Vocational 
Interest Inventory, and the Kuder Occupational Interest 
Survey for men and women. Results indicate that 
clusters of occupations exist that are internally consist- 
ent, and these usually agreed with the groups of 
occupations in Holland’s classification. The hierarchical 
structure of the clusters followed the hexagonal ordering 
of Holland’s occupational categories suggested in other 
studies. In addition, the usefulness of all 3 letters in 
Holland’s occupational classification was supported. 
—Journal abstract. , 

13321. Oliver, Laurel W. (U. Maryland) Achievement 
and affiliation motivation in career-oriented and home- 
making-oriented college women. Journal of Vocational 
Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol. 4(3), .215-281.—Investigated 
the possibility of an interaction between need for 
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achievement and need for affiliation in career-oriented 
and homemaking-oriented college women. In Study 1, 
scores on the appropriate scales (Achievement and 
Affiliation) of the Adjective Check List were obtained 
for 250 female undergraduates who were also classified 
as career- or homemaking-oriented on the basis of their 
responses to a questionnaire concerning postcollege 
plans. No significant differences were found between the 
career- and homemaking-oriented groups on Achievem- 
ent and Affiliation, but as predicted, a significant 
interaction occurred between the 2 variables. Study 2, 
involving 257 additional Ss, replicated the results of the 
original study: no main effects, but a significant 
Achievement X Affiliation interaction. Implications of 
the findings for female career development and the 
counseling of women are discussed. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

13322. Osborn, William C. & Kraemer, Ronald E. 
Development and evaluation of a pre-school study 
manual for drill sergeant candidates. HumRRO 
Professional Paper, 1974(Apr), No. 5-74, 15 p.—Descri- 
bes the preparation of a study manual containing 
relevant readings, study objectives, and self-tests; and 
the development of diagnostic exams to evaluate the 
achievement of 27 US Army drill sergeants who used the 
manual. Results show that men who used the manual 
demonstrated only slightly higher learning than 21 others 
who did not use it. More time for monitored study is 
suggested as a means to improve results. (15 ref) 

13323. Petty, M. M. & Pryor, Norman M. (U. 
Alabama, Manpower & Industrial Relations Inst.) A 
note on the predictive validity of initiating structure and 
consideration in ROTC training. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 59(3), 383-385.—68 advan- 
ced Reserve Officer Training Corps students participated 
in a leaderless group discussion (LGD), filled out the 
Leadership Opinion Questionnaire (LOQ), and were 
described by peers with Form 12 of the Leadership 
Behavior Description Questionnaire (LBDQ). 4-5 mo 
later, measures of their performance during summer field 
training with the US Army were obtained and correlated 
with their scores on Initiating Structure (IS) and 
Consideration (C) as measured by the LGD, LOQ, and 
LBDQ. LGD-IS and LGD-C were significantly correla- 
ted with several of the performance measures. LGD-IS 
was the best predictor of the Leadership Potential Index 
(LPD, the Army's overall rating; while LBDQ-C was 
significantly correlated with the Field Problem Test. 
—Journal abstract. 

13324. Povenmire, H. Kingsley & Roscoe, Stanley N. 
(U. Illinois) Incremental transfer effectiveness of a 
ground-based general aviation trainer. Human Factors, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 15(6), 534—542.— Notes that currently 

available ground-based flight trainers differ widely in 
their degree and fidelity of simulation and in their 
associated costs, and argues that a method of assessing 
their cost effectiveness is needed. An experiment was 
conducted to establish the incremental transfer effecti- 
veness of a representative ground-based general aviation 
trainer to serve as a basis for the evaluation of its 
incremental cost effectiveness. 4 groups of student pilots 
were given, respectively, 0, 3, 7, and 11 hrs of instruction 
in the Link GAT-1 trainer concurrently with flight 
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instruction in the Piper Cherokee airplane. Average 
flight times for the 4 groups to reach the private pilot 
criterion reflected the postulated negatively decelerated 
nature of the incremental transfer effectiveness function. 
—Journal abstract. 

13325. Rawls, James R. & Rawls, Donna J. (Vander- 
bilt U.) Recent trends in management selection. 
Personnel Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol. 53(2), 104-109.—A- 
mong the recent trends in management selection is the 
use of selection tests which more adequately sample job- 
relevant behaviors. Emphasis is upon placement and 
utilization of available human resources, and more 
complex selection models are being used. There is a 
movement away from the use of a single global criterion, 
and toward increasing use of biographical information 
blanks, in-baskets, management games, and group 
interaction exercises. New management selection techni- 
ques are providing more information that can be 
translated into learning objectives. It is noted that 
assessment centers are playing an increasingly central 
role in identifying and developing managerial potential. 
—P. L. Crawford. 

13326. Schappe, Robert H. (General Motors Corp., 
Detroit, Mich.) Twenty-two arguments against job 
enrichment. Personnel Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol. 53(2), 
116-123.—Argues that job enrichment infringes on 
management prerogatives, costs too much, and takes too 
much time. It is contended that by anticipating these and 
other arguments, it should be possible to develop a clear 
rationale for job enrichment and to create a better 
understanding of what it can do.—P. L. Crawford. 

13327. Sheridan, Edward P., et al. (U. Illinois, 
Chicago Circle) A training program for small group 
leaders: II. Evaluation. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 8-12.—Evaluated a training pro- 
gram for subprofessionals as leaders of small groups to 
enhance communication skills. After 11 3-hr didactic 
practice sessions devoted to teaching these skills, 20 
trainees conducted human relations laboratories for 7 
weekly 2-hr sessions. 10 controls matched on hours of 
participant experience in laboratory groups, age, educa- 
tion, IQ, and self-actualization conducted human rela- 
tions laboratories without such training. Participants in 
these laboratories, social psychologists who served as 
independent judges, and the senior training staff obser- 
ved and independently rated the trainee group to be 
significantly better leaders than the control group on à 
large majority of trainer variables. However, the control 
group experienced significantly more personal growth. It 
is suggested that the control group, having had no 
leadership training, actually entered their groups assum- 
ing participant roles while the trainees immediately 
assumed leadership and effectively led their groups. er 
superiority of the trained group leaders was significanty 
evident by the 2nd session their groups met—Journa 
summary. 

13328. Valverde, Horace H. (Air Force Human 
Resources Lab., Advanced Systems Div., Wright Patter- 
son Air Force Base, O.) A review of flight simulator 
transfer of training studies. Human Factors, E 
Vol. 15(6), 510—522.—Argues that it may sometimes e 
undesirable to use operational equipment for training ! 
suitable simulators are available. The use of rea 
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equipment has several disadvantages which include high 
costs, limitations on practice of varied aspects of tasks, 
and safety hazards. Practical decisions in the use of 
training devices depend upon compromises between 
economic and training objectives—a trainer need not 
duplicate operational equipment to have training value, 
Technical reports pertaining to flight simulator transfer 
of training studies available from the Defense Documen- 
tation Center are reviewed. (34 ref)—Journal abstract. 

13329. Vitola, Bart M.; Mullins, Cecil J. & Brokaw, 
Leland D. Quality of the all-volunteer Air Force: 1973. 
US AFHRL Technical Report, 1974(Apr), No. 74-35, 16 
p.—Compared characteristics of all-volunteer US Air 
Force enlistees with characteristics of. 1970-1972 enlis- 
tees. Data on accessions in various technical areas, 
educational levels, aptitude test scores, and geographic 
and racial backgrounds are presented. 

13330. Walls, Richard T. & Gulkus, Steven P. (West 
Virginia U., Coll. of Human Resources & Education, 
Research & Training Center) Reinforcers, values, and 
vocational maturity in adults. Journal of Vocational 
Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol. 4(3), 325-332. Tested the 
notion that job reinforcers and occupational values are 
related to vocational maturity. The importance of 21 
reinforcers and 11 values were rated by 207 vocational 
rehabilitation clients and 59 graduate students. The 
dependent measure was the Adult Vocational Maturity 
Index. Results show that older Ss with more education 
were more vocationally mature. Those Ss who consider- 
ed as important (a) getting a feeling of accomplishment, 
(b) doing work without feeling it is morally wrong, (c) 
having steady employment, (d) independence, (e) oppor- 
tunity to use special talents, (f) challenge, and (g) self- 
satisfaction, were high in vocational maturity. Ss who 
considered as important (a) telling other workers what to 
do, (b) having the position of “somebody” in the 
community, and (c) prestige, were lower in vocational 
maturity. Data indicate that choice of occupational 
reinforcers and preferences for specified values are 
teflected in the individual's vocational maturity. 
—Journal abstract. 

13331. Williges, Beverly H.; Roscoe, Stanley N.& 
Williges, Robert C. (U. Illinois) Synthetic flight training 
revisited. Human Factors, 1973(Dec) Vol. 15(6), 
543-560.—Reviews critical issues in the development 
and use of synthetic flight trainers. Degree of simulation 
and fidelity of simulation are discussed as key design 
considerations, and problems in measurement of original 
learning, transfer, and retention are presented. Both 
transfer effectiveness and cost effectiveness are described 
as critical factors in the evaluation of flight trainers. 
Recent training innovations, such as automatically 
adaptive training, computer-assisted instruction, cross- 
adaptive measurement of residual attention, computer 
graphics, incremental transfer effectiveness measure- 
ment, and response surface methodology, are discussed 
aS potential techniques for improving synthetic flight 
training. It is concluded that broader application of 
Simulation is necessary to meet the new demands of pilot 
Ze Certification, and currency assurance in air 
Tansportation. (82 ref}—Journal abstract. 

13332. Wate Mee S. & Forst, Leland I. (U. 

assachusetts, Amherst) Role of the personnel manager 
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in manpower follow-up services, Personnel Journal, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 53(2), 98-103.—Discusses a problem 
which many personnel managers and their organizations 
have faced in the past few years—follow-up in federal, 
State, and local manpower programs (e.g., Concentrated 
Employment Program (CEP), Work Incentive Program 
(WIN), and Operation Mainstream). To analyze the 
effects of manpower follow-up services on its clients, a 
local CEP in an eastern metropolitan area of approxima- 
tely 600,000 was studied. The number of clients still 
employed and the retention rates were criteria of success 
of CEP. It is concluded that personnel managers should 
take greater responsibility in the orientation and follow- 
up of the disadvantaged trainee, —P, L. Crawford. 

13333. Zimmer, Jules M. & Neufeldt, Susan A. (U. 
California, Santa Barbara) The world of work as a 
Subsystem. Journal of Employment Counseling, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 10(3), 136-144.— Considers the historical 
and cultural definitions of work and the meaning and 
expectations that individuals attach to work, with a view 
to making the employment counselor more effective in 
finding new ways of relating to clients. 3 ways are 
suggested for the counselor to influence the world of 
work by using the systems approach, which forces 
counselors to ask questions about themselves, their 
clients, and the larger environmental contexts. (18 ref) 
—H. Crouch. 
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13334. Arvey, Richard D. & Neel, C. Warren. (U. 
Tennessee) Testing expectancy theory predictions using 
behaviorally based measures of motivational effort for 
engineers. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 4(3), 299-310.— Tested expectancy theory predic- 
tions using a sample of 121 engineers who had been rated 
on dimensions of work motivation or effort (in contrast 
to performance) using the behaviorally based rating 
scales designed by F. J. Landy and R. M. Guion (see PA, 
Vol 44:9430). It was found that the expectancy model 
was only weakly upheld for an older (above 41 yrs) age 
subgroup, while few relationships were observed for a 
younger (below 41 yrs) age group. The motivational 
behavior scales did not show any enhanced predictability 
when compared to a more global rating of job perfor- 

ce. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
inc Da Irwin J. (Montclair State Coll.) Some 
moderator influences on relationships between consid- 
eration, initiating structure and organizational criteria. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 59(3), 
380-382.—Studied group size, tenure, position power, 
and task structure as potential moderators of the 
relationships between Consideration (C) and Initiating 
Structure (IS) and employee satisfaction and group 
effectiveness in 489 male employees of a large manufac- 
turing company. Data from the Supervisory Behavior 
Questionnaire show that C was positively related to 
satisfaction across all moderator conditions and to group 
effectiveness in high-position power and high-task 
structure conditions, IS was negatively related to group 
effectiveness for small groups, seasoned employees, low- 
position power, and high-task structure. There was no 
significant relationship between IS and either criterion 
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for large groups, new employees, high-position power, 
and low-task structure.—Journal abstract. 

13336. Bartol, Kathryn M. (U. Massachusetts, Am- 
herst) Male versus female leaders: The effect of leader 
need for dominance on follower satisfaction. Academy 
of Management Journal, 1974(Jun), Vol. 17(2), 225-233. 
—Examined the validity of the stereotype of the 
dominant female leader who adversely affects the 
satisfaction of subordinates. A simulated business task 
was used with 100 undergraduates in 24 teams of 4 types: 
male leader-male followers, male leader-mixed follow- 
ers, female leader-male followers, and female leader- 
-mixed followers. In general, satisfaction data for 5 
different aspects of the situation did not support the view 
that female leaders with a high need for dominance have 
a detrimental effect on subordinate satisfaction. 
—Journal abstract. 

13337. Buzzard, R. B. (National Inst. of Industrial 
Psychology, London, England) A practical look at 
industrial stress. Occupational Psychology, 1973, Vol. 
47(1—2), 51-61.—Examines and discusses factors associa- 
ted with industrial stress. Much publicity has been given 

to claims that increasing work stress leads to increasing 
illness. Although there are serious difficulties in accep- 
ting the claims at face value, there is evidence that stress 
can contribute to poor work, unhappiness, and to some 
degree, illness. Examples of stress induced by work 
factors illustrate what has been learned from half a 
century of applied research. They are presented in a 
framework which suggests what to look for as causes of 
stress. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

13338. Carrell, Michael R. & Elbert, Norbert F. 
(Marshall U.) Some personal and organizational deter- 


minants of job satisfaction of postal clerks. Academy of 


Management Journal, 1974(Jun), Vol. 17(2), 368-372. 
—Administered a questionnaire including Brayfield and 
Rothe’s Index of Job Satisfaction to 397 midwestern 
postal clerks. Results show (a) significant main effects 
for the factors of Age, Education, and Home Environ- 
ment; and (b) significant interactions between Home 
Environment and Education, Home Environment and 
Location, and Home Environment and Job Category. 
13339. Chadwick-Jones, J. K.; Brown, C. A. & 
Nicholson, N. (University Coll. Wales, U. Wales, Occu- 
pational Psychology Research Unit, Cardiff) A-type and 
B-type absence: Empirical trends for women employees. 
Occupational Psychology, 1973, Vol. 47(1-2), 75-80. 
—Draws a distinction between voluntary and unavoida- 
ble absence. Alternative ways of measuring absence are 
discussed and comparisons are shown among 3 measu- 
res: time lost percentage, a frequency index, and a short- 
term absence index. Results suggest that the latter 2 
measures are sensitive to certain forms of voluntary 
absence.—Journal abstract. 
13340. Cherns, A. B. (Loughborough U. of Technolo- 
gy, England) Better working lives: A social scientist's 
view. Occupational Psychology, 1973, Vol. 47(1-2), 23-28. 
—Discusses areas of concern for social scientists in the 
world of work. Emphasis is placed on the importance of 
job design and the total job environment, especially the 
community, as factors in improving work life. 
13341. Clark, James V. Motivation in work groups: A 
tentative view. In D. A. Kolb, I. M. Rubin & J. M, 
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McIntyre (Eds.), Organizational psychology: A book of 
readings. (2nd ed.), Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1974. ix, 437 p.—Examines different studies in the 
field of organizational behavior in order to highlight 
their similarities and explain them using A. H. Maslow's 
(1954) need-hierarchy concept. Maslow views an indivi- 
dual's motivations in terms of certain "higher" needs 
becoming activated to the extent that certain "lower" 
ones—psychological, safety, social, ego, and self-fulfill- 
ment needs—become satisfied. 

13342. Esposito, James P. & Richards, Herbert C. (U. 
Virginia, Curry Memorial School of Education) Dogma- 
tism and the congruence between self-reported job 
preference and performance among school supervisors. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 59(3), 
389-391.—Administered the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale 
and an instrument requiring the ranking of 10 supervi- 
sion tasks according to ideal and actual priorities to 174 
instructional supervisors. Closed-minded individuals had 
a significantly lower correspondence of ideal and actual 
task rankings than did their medium- or low-dogmatic 
counterparts. 

13343. Frew, David R. (Gannon Coll.) Transcenden- 
tal meditation and productivity. Academy of Managem- 
ent Journal, 1974(Jun), Vol. 17(2), 362-368.—Analysis of 
data from a 3-page questionnaire, accurately responded 
to by 42 of 100 participants in a transcendental 
meditation group, shows that the practice of transcen- 
dental meditation was positively related to productivity 
and that gains in productivity were related to the type of 
organizational structure. 

13344. Gajdošík, O. (Czechoslovak Research Inst. of 
Labor, Bratislava) [An attempt to use the Leary 
questionnaire for determining the measure of satisfac- 
tion of people with their interpersonal situation.] (Slok) 
Ceskoslovenska Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 17(2), 151-155. 
—Administered a modified version of T. Leary's 
questionnaire (1956) to 82 chemical plant workers to 
determine the relationship between accidents on the job 
and Ss’ scores on the index of satisfaction with the 
interpersonal situation (ISIS). It was hypothesized that in 
situations of interpersonal interaction, satisfaction with 
that situation would act as a motivational factor and that 
the ISIS would express the degree of motivation. 42 of 
the Ss had not been disabled by work accidents during 
the studied period of time, and 40 had been disabled by 
accidents at least once. Results indicate that Ss without 
accidents achieved medium ISIS levels, and Ss with 
accidents scored at extreme low and high levels. Redi 
support previous findings on the effects of motivational 
levels. The modifications of the Leary questionnaire are 
described, and the possibility of using the method x 
obtaining other and more detailed ISIS data is discussed. 
(Russian & English summaries)— 7. Fisher. U 

13345. Gannon, Martin J. & Paine, Frank T. (U: 
Maryland, Coll. of Business & Public Administration) 
Unity of command and job attitudes of managers In a 
bureaucratic organization. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 59(3), 392-394.—Investigated the use re 
the classical principle of unity of command E 
subordinate should report to 1 superior only. Ss were $ 
government managers working in a bureaucratic Sc? ys 
181 of whom reported to 1 superior only while 
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reported to 2 or more superiors. The violation of this 
principle was related to the predicted negative attitudinal 
orientation of managers. 

13346. Gordon, George G. (Hay Assoc., Philadelphia, 
Pa.) Putting the brakes on turnover. Personnel Journal, 
1974(Feb), Vol. 53(2), 141-144.——Discusses 4 major 
causal factors of employee turnover: selection, job 
structure, supervision, and compensation. 

13347. Harris, Thomas C. & Locke, Edwin A. (U. 
Maryland) Replication of white-collar-blue-collar differ- 
ences in sources of satisfaction and dissatisfaction. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 59(3), 
369-370.—Asked 31 white-collar and 14 blue-collar 
employees to describe sources of satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction on the job. These critical incidents were 
classified using the Schneider-Locke event-agent classifi- 
cation system. White-collar employees were more likely 
to derive satisfaction and dissatisfaction from “motiva- 
tor” events (especially achievement/failure) and blue- 
collar employees from "hygienes" (especially money). 

13348. Hofstede, Geert H. & Kranenburg, Roelof Y. 
(European Inst. for Advanced Studies in Management, 
Brussels, Belgium) Work goals of migrant workers. 
Human Relations, 1974(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 83-99.—Studied 
the attitudes toward work and job satisfaction in a group 
of Dutch, Italian, and Spanish workers in a middle-sized 
Dutch manufacturing company. Analysis of question- 
naire data did not support the stereotype of the migrant 
worker as a voluntary proletarian. Migrant groups come 
from countries with limited educational facilities and 
may represent a wide range of skills and personalities. 
The least gifted and unadaptable tend to return to their 
home countries, but the above-average gifted will 
become dissatisfied in the low-skilled jobs initially 
available to them. Bringing in migrant workers does not 
provide a long-term solution to the problem of filling 
unattractive jobs. The stereotype view that these workers 
attach great importance to earnings and less importance 
to physical working conditions was not confirmed. The 
importance of job content, including use of skills, up-to- 
dateness, and day-to-day learning, tends to be higher 
among immigrants than among Dutch workers —W. W. 
Meissner. z 

13349. Joyce, Reid P. & Chenzoff, Andrew P. (Applied 
Science Asso., Valencia, Pa.) Improving job performance 
aids through condensation, dual-level presentation, 
Promotion of learning, and entry by malfunction 
Symptoms. US AFHRL Technical Report, 1974(Mar), 
No. 74-12, 84 p.—Describes research to simplify and 
condense the presentation of Job Performance Aid (JPA) 
data; JPAs are a type of technical data which guide the 
Step-by-step performance of maintenance technicians. A 
method of presenting technical data to both experienced 
and inexperienced personnel in 1 format is also descri- 
bed. It is argued that factors including text limitations, 
illustration criteria, layout restrictions, and the physical 
size of the manuals contribute to the excessive bulk of 
the JPAs. Controls were developed for each of these 
factors. Dual-level presentation of technical data was 
also studied to identify the types of information required 
and not required by experienced technicians. A review of 
the goals of fully proceduralized troubleshooting was 
also conducted. Possible changes in goals are suggested 
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as well as a way of entering a troubleshooting procedure 
using known failure symptoms.—Journal abstract, 

13350. Katzell, Raymond A.; Ewen, Robert & Korman, 
Abraham K. (New York U.) Job attitudes of black and 
white workers: Male blue-collar workers in six compan- 
ies. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol. 4(3), 
365-376.—Administered a 74-item attitude questionnaire 
in 6 companies to 101 black and 87 white male blue- 
collar employees holding similar jobs in the same 
company. Differences between the 2 racial groups were 
not marked, both in terms of job satisfaction and in 
other respects. Where there were differences, results for 
the black workers were usually slightly more favorable. 
Results were not uniform across the different companies. 
(23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

13351. Kaufman, H. G. (Polytechnic Inst. of Brooklyn, 
N.Y.) Relationship of early work challenge to job 
performance, professional contributions, and compe- 
tence of engineers. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 59(3), 377-379.—Investigated the rela- 
tionship of the work challenge experienced by 85 
engineers at the beginning of their career to their 
subsequent job performance, professional contributions, 
and competence. Engineers whose initial job experience 
involved challenging technical work tended to contribute 
to knowledge relatively early and to maintain profession- 
al competence and good job performance during their 
careers. 

13352. Kesselman, Gerald A.; Wood, Michael T. & 
Hagen, Eileen L. (Ohio State U.) Relationships between 
performance and satisfaction under contingent and 
noncontingent reward systems. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 59(3), 374-376.—Investiga- 
ted relationships between performance and satisfaction 
in 2 samples of female telephone company workers 
under a contingent Oe, pay based on piece rates and 
promotions based on performance) and a noncontingent 
(i.e., rewards based on seniority) reward system. Perfor- 
mance levels were similar under the 2 systems but were 
related to satisfaction with the work itself, pay, and 
promotions for the contingent Ss and to satisfaction with 
interpersonal factors, pay, and work for the noncontin- 

ent Ss. 

13353. McDonald, Blair W. & Gunderson, E. K. (U.S. 
Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San 
Diego, Calif.) Correlates of job satisfaction in naval 
environments. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 59(3), 371-373.—Demographic, military status, job- 
related and health-related variables were correlated with 
a job satisfaction measure for 5,851 Navy enlisted men. 
Health-related variables were most highly correlated 
with satisfaction, followed by type of job and seniority. 
A multiple regression equation with 6 variables (symp- 
tom index, type of job, length of service, specific ship, 
number of men supervised, and worked closely with 
others) yielded a cross-validity coefficient of .49. f 

13354. Nettelbeck, T. (U. Adelaide, South Australia) 
A note on knowledge of results as an incentive to 
production among vocational rehabilitees. Occupational 
Psychology, 1973, Vol. 47(1-2), 63-65.—Describes a 
study of the effect of knowledge of results on a 
packaging task. 10 vocational rehabilitees were matched 
on the basis of initial task performance; 5 were then 
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assigned to the experimental group, which was given 
specific information about their production by means of 
a bar graph. The control group of 5 was given no 
production information. Measures taken over 8 succes- 
sive days showed that the experimental group maintain- 
ed their improved performance while the control group 
performance decreased slightly. Possible contaminants in 
the study are discussed. Further research about the 
production relevance of feedback timing is suggested. 
—Journal abstract. 

13355. Orpen, Christopher. (U. Cape Town, South 
Africa) The effect of expectations of managerial job 
performance: A four-year longitudinal study with South 
African business managers. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 93(1), 135-136.—Predicted that manag- 
ers assigned to challenging jobs would perform better 
than managers assigned to nonchallenging jobs, given 
that assignment to a challenging job is an indicator of 
high company expectations. Data from 47 managers 
support the prediction, with Ist-yr job challenge being 
significantly associated with later judgments (4 yrs later) 
of success and performance. 

13356. Pinto, Patrick R. & Davis, Thomas C. (U. 
Minnesota) The moderating effect of need type on the 
prediction of overall job satisfaction. Journal of Voca- 
tional Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol. 4(3), 339-348.—Recent 
investigations concerned with the analysis of work 
motivation and job satisfaction constructs have combi- 
ned the logic of subgrouping with an emphasis on the 
importance of individual differences. The present study 
is based on a need-fulfillment model, which places a 
major emphasis on individual differences in needs. A 
hierarchical clustering method was used to subgroup a 
sample of 570 managers who responded to the Triple 
Audit Opinion Survey. Need type was tested as a 
moderator of the relationship between specific dimen- 
sions of job satisfaction and overall job satisfaction. 
Findings show that need type moderated the relative 
contributions of specific dimensions of satisfaction in the 
prediction of overall job satisfaction and that the 
prediction level was greater for the need types than for 
the total sample. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

13357. Shepard, Jon M. & Panko, Thomas R. (U. 
Kentucky) Alienation: A discrepancy approach. Sociolo- 
gical Quarterly, 1974(Spr), Vol. 15(2), 253-263.—Intro- 
duces a discrepancy measure of job-related alienation, 
labeled power discrepancy. In a study with 305 blue- 
collar production workers, power discrepancy was 
measured by the difference between the amount of job- 

related power Ss felt they were able to exercise on their 
present jobs and the amount of power they felt they 
should be able to exercise. 3 types were derived: workers 
whose perceived power was less than the amount they 

felt that they should have (deficit power); workers with 
as much perceived power as they felt they should have 
(balanced power); and workers whose perceived power 
exceeded what they believed they should have (surplus 
power). It was found that power deficit increased with 
the degree of functional specialization at work and that 
power deficit was the most common experience regard- 
less of the extent of functional specialization. Instrumen- 
tal work orientation and isolation from organizational 
goals were the most pronounced among Ss with deficit 
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power. Ss with surplus job-related power were on a par 
with those with a balance between perceived and desired 
power in terms of consummatory work orientation and 
commitment to organizational goals. Among Ss with less 
job-related power than they felt they should have, 
instrumental work orientation and isolation from organi- 
zational goals were higher for less affluent, younger, and 
less educated Ss. Introduction of a measure of the 
importance of work-related power did not help in 
explaining this last finding. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

13358. Spillane, Robert. (Macquarie U., School of 
Behavioural Sciences, North Ryde, New South Wales, 
Australia) Intrinsic and extrinsic job satisfaction and 
labour turnover: A questionnaire study of Australian 
managers. Occupational Psychology, 1973, Vol. 47(1-2), 
71—74.—Studied a 2-factor theory of job satisfaction in 
relation to labor turnover. Ratings of satisfaction for 
intrinsic and extrinsic job factors, together with reasons 
for remaining with or leaving organizations were 
Obtained from 80 middle managers who had recently 
resigned from their jobs, and from 48 who had been in 
their jobs for at least 12 mo. There were no significant 
differences between the 2 groups in job satisfaction 
scores. Reasons given for remaining with organizations 
involved the same job factors ılıl| 
them.—Journal abstract. 

13359. Steers, Richard M. & Porter, Lyman W. 
(Oakland U., School of Economics & Management) The 
role of task-goal attributes in employee performance. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Jul), Vol. 81(7), 434-452. 
—Many studies have demonstrated the relatively suc- 
cessful performance implications of formalized goal- 
setting programs in organizations. However, these 
findings typically do not identify the specific factors 
behind such techniques that are largely responsible for 
their success. Toward this end, research relating to 6 
factor analytically derived attributes of employees' task 
goals is reviewed to ascertain which attributes are more 
consistently related to performance. The 6 task-goal 
attributes are goal specificity, participation in goal 
setting, feedback, peer competition, goal difficulty, and 
goal acceptance. Although goal specificity and goal 
acceptance were found to be most consistently related to 
performance, several intervening variables emerged that 
tended to affect significantly the impact of certain 
attributes on performance. Findings are discussed within 
a motivational framework. It is argued, based on the 
data, that performance under goal-setting conditions is a 
function of at least 3 important variables: the nature T 
the task goals, additional situational-environmenta 
factors, and individual differences. (3 p ref)—Jour nal 
abstract. 

13360. Thambain, Hans J. & Gemmill Gary R. 
(Syracuse U.) Influence styles of project managers: 
Some project performance correlates. Academy 7 
Management Journal, 1974Jun), Vol. 17(2), Si 
—Investigated the relationships between influence meth- 
ods of project managers and their project performed 
Questionnaires and interviews were used to collect da A 
from 22 project managers and 66 project personnel E 
project-oriented division of an electronics SE 
Findings indicate that influence methods SE 
work challenge and expertise were positively 
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significantly associated with the performance ratings of 
the project managers, with the Openness of upward 
communication, with project involvement, and with 
project support.—Journal abstract, 

13361. Umeda, John K. & Frey, David H. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Los Angeles, Calif.) Life history 
correlates of ministerial success. Journal of Vocational 
Behavior, 1974(Jun), Vol. 4(3), 319-323.—Investigated 
the biodata correlates of ministerial success for a group 
of 92 Seventh-Day Adventist ministers. The respondents’ 
questionnaire data reflected their current level of success, 
and the predictors reflected their status as seminarians 
between the years 1940 to 1950, 2 significant bivariate 
correlations indicated that successful ministers chose 
their careers later than less successful ones and that 
earning college expenses was predictive of success. A 
stepwise multiple regression process was used to develop 
a weighted prediction model, but the model did not hold 
when cross-validated. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

13362. Wall, James A. & Adams, J. Stacy. (Indiana 
U.) Some variables affecting a constituent's evaluations 
of and behavior toward a boundary role occupant. 
Organizational Behavior & Human Performance, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 11(3), 390-408.—Investigated the effects 
of 3 factors on a constituent’s evaluation of a salesman 
and his behavior toward him: (a) the effectiveness of an 
organization’s outputting function (outputting effecti- 
veness), (b) the reported willingness of outsiders to 
accept its outputs (outsider receptiveness), and (c) the 
obedience of salesmen to bargaining tactics issued by 
constituents. Each of 180 male undergraduates served as 
a constituent, directing the strategy of his salesman in 
negotiation with a buyer (outsider). The roles of the 
salesman and buyer were enacted by the E. The study 
revealed that constituent evaluations of a salesman and 
behavior toward him are best predicted as the result of 2 
main effects, Outputting Effectiveness and Salesman 
Obedience. Outsider receptiveness had no appreciable 
effect. Ss receiving information that the system was 
outputting effectively, as compared to those learning that 
it was outputting ineffectively, evaluated the salesman’s 
performance and other attributes more positively, gran- 
ted him more autonomy, and expressed more trust in 
him. Salesmen thought to be obedient were also 
evaluated more positively, granted more autonomy, and 
trusted more.—Journal abstract. 

13363. Weaver, Charles N. (St. Mary's U., San 
Antonio, Tex.) Correlates of job satisfaction: Some 
evidence from the national surveys. Academy of Mana- 
gement Journal, 1974(Jun), Vol. 17(2), 373-375.—Fin- 
dings from 4 Gallup polls covering the years from 1963 
to 1969 and representing nationwide samples of over 
4,000 fully employed males over 21 yrs of age show (a) 

ere was a strong positive relationship between job 
Satisfaction and satisfaction with income; (b) Ss who 
Were satisfied with their housing were more likely to 
Teport satisfaction with their job; (c) job satisfaction 
varied little with level of education; and (d) job 
Satisfaction was higher for professional, farm, and skilled 
lue-collar workers than for unskilled employees.—B. 
McLean. 
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13364. Berlew, David E, Leadership and 
organizational excitement. In D. A. Kolb, I. M. Rubin 
& J. M, McIntyre (Eds.), Organizational psychology: A 
book of readings. (2nd ed), Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, 1974. ix, 437 p.—Contends that many new 
Braduates and professionals may be rejecting secure 
positions in established organizations because current 2- 
factor leadership models are inadequate and there is a 
low level of organizational excitement. The concept of 
"Stage 3" leadership is described. It is concluded that 
organizational excitement depends on a balance of 
spective custodial, managerial, and charismatic leader- 
ship. 

13365. Boyatzis, Richard E. The need for close 
relationships and the manager’s job. In D. A. Kolb, I. 
M. Rubin & J. M, McIntyre (Eds), Organizational 
psychology: A book of readings. (2nd ed.), Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974. ix, 437 p.—Argues that 
the results of research on the affiliative motive are 
contradictory and relate high levels of this motive with 
poor managerial performance. R. Boyatzis's 1972 theory 
of affiliation motivation is examined and used to 
reconcile prior findings into clear patterns of managerial 
behavior. (17 ref) 

13366. Creager, John A.; Weinberger, Elizabeth & 
Conroy, William G. (American Council on Education, 
Div. of Educational Statistics, Washington, D.C.) MISOE 
sample data systems. Journal of Research & Development 
in Education, 1974(Win), Vol. 7(2), 23-46.—Presents a 
thorough description of the sample data systems used in 
MISOE (Management Information System for Occupa- 
tional Education) to provide management with the 
information necessary for policy development. This 
information is the basis for assuming causation relation- 
Ships between process and product, as well as describing 
the relationship between differential levels of achievem- 
ent by students and the resulting impact on society and 
the student.—E. S. Goodman. ; 

13367. Hines, George H. (Victoria U., Wellington, 
New Zealand) Sociocultural influences on employee 
expectancy and participative management. Academy of 
Management Journal, 1974(Jun), Vol. 17(2), 334-339. 
—Extracted data from a large-scale, national, longitudi- 
nal investigation of job satisfaction, motivation, and 
labor turnover of wage-earning employees in New 
Zealand. 1,312 male employees of 14 companies respon- 
ded to a questionnaire, and personal interviews were 
conducted with a random sample of 82 of the Ss to 
validate the measurement instrument. It was found that 
(a) although 60% of the Ss believed in the egalitarian 
ethos, a substantial minority were willing to place 
themselves in a specific social class; and (b) 3676 of the 
Ss scored in the category of high participation in 
management practice and only 22% in the low-participa- 
tion group. Results strongly support the contention that 
there is a positive relationship between high participation 
and high job satisfaction and that employees have 
differential expectations toward participative managem- 
ent as a function of belief in status hierarchies.—B. 
McLean. 

13368. Hovey, Donald E. (Youngstown State U.) The 
low-powered leader confronts a messy problem: A test 
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of Fiedler’s theory. Academy of Management Journal, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 17(2), 358-362.—Tested the hypotheses 
that effectiveness of leadership depends on whether the 
leader's style is task-and-results or person-and-relations 
oriented, and whether the relationship between the 
leader and group members is good or poor. Results 
generally support the hypotheses; task-oriented leader- 
ship was associated with higher quality of product in 
undergraduate groups with both poor and good leader- 
-member relations. 

13369. Johnson, Rossall J. (Northwestern U., Gra- 
duate School of Management) Conflict avoidance 
through acceptable decisions. Human Relations, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 71-82.—Studied the responses of 
49 businessmen in 10 structured decision-making situa- 
tions involving interpersonal relationships or problems of 
organizational behavior. Comparisons between ideal and 
practical decisions reflect organizational pressures to- 
ward goal attainments and attitude formation. Results 
suggest that upper levels of management should examine 
the influence of their behavior attitudes on decisions and 
that they should review norms established for subordi- 
nate performance. Executives must review policies, rules, 
and regulations to determine whether they encourage the 
second-best-decision phenomenon.—W. W. Meissner. 

13370. Kolb, David. (Massachusetts Inst. of Technolo- 
gy) On management and the learning process. In D. A. 

Kolb, I. M. Rubin & J. M. McIntyre (Eds.), Organiza- 
tional psychology: A book of readings. (2nd ed.) Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974. ix, 437 p.—Consi- 
ders that the success of a manager and administrator 
depends not so much on his knowledge or skills but on 
his ability to master the changing demands of his job, 
ie. his ability to learn. The experiential model of how 
people learn is discussed, as well as individual learning 
styles and their relationship to management education 
and managerial problem-solving. (21 ref) 

13371. Krishnan, Rama. (Youngstown State U.) 
Democratic participation in decision making by employ- 
ees in American corporations. Academy of Management 
Journal 1974(Jun) Vol. 17(2), 339-347.—Surveyed 
executives from 90 midwestern manufacturing organiza- 
tions concerning their opinions on employees’ mental 
and emotional involvement in group processes which 
encourage employees to contribute to group goals and 
share responsibility in them. Results show that the 
majority of executives believed in traditional managerial 
prerogatives and did not favor allowing employees direct 
input to the decision-making process. (18 ref) 

13372. Lacey, Lynn. (U.S. Naval Weapons Center, 
China Lake, Calif.) Discriminability of the Miner 
Sentence Completion Scale’ among supervisory and 
nonsupervisory scientists and engineers. Academy of 
Management Journal, 1974(Jun), Vol. 17(2), 354-358. 

13373. Logan, Robert; O’Neil, Harold E; Judd, 
Wilson A. & Harmon, E. Glynn. (U. Texas, Computer- 

Assisted Instruction Lab., Austin) Technical literature 
review concerning management information systems. 
US AFHRL Technical Report, 1974(May), No. 74-50, 44 
p.— Presents a review of the literature to obtain sources 
of information relevant to the feasibility and utility of an 
on-line data management system in support of the 
nanagement and planning effort in the research and 
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development environment of the US Air Force Human 
Resources Laboratory. An annotated bibliography of 
112 references is included. 

13374. McClelland, David C. The two faces of power. 
In D. A. Kolb, I. M. Rubin & J. M, McIntyre (Eds.), 
Organizational psychology: A book of readings. (2nd ed.), 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974. ix, 437 p. 
—Discusses problems of leadership, power, and social 
influence with respect to the role of business managers 
and administrators in economic development. The 
leaders' needs for achievement and power are examined, 
as well as the negative and positive faces of the power 
motive. A 3-part remedy for power conflicts is proposed. 

13375. Melamed, Leslie. (Wright State U.) Linear 
models in personnel decisions. Journal of Behavioral 
Science, 1973, Vol. 1(5), 347-354.—Examined a number 
of linear models and their relative usefulness for 
modeling the decision-making processes of simulated 
personnel managers. 19 college students played the role 
of personnel manager and made hiring decisions. Linear 
regression equations and squared multiple correlations 
were derived for a family of linear models from these 
judgments for each S. Examination of the squared 
multiple correlations revealed considerable individual 
differences between Ss. Application of N. H. Anderson's 
functional measurement approach improved the squared 
multiple correlations in all cases but one. Ss were also 
required to assign subjective weights, and judgments 
generated from these weights were compared with the 
judgments of the Ss. These comparisons revealed 
considerable individual differences in the degree to 
which Ss were able to describe their own weighting 
processes. The implications of some of these findings for 
personnel decisions are discussed. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

13376. Miles, Raymond E. Human relations or human 
resources? In D. A. Kolb, I. M. Rubin & J. M, McIntyre 
(Eds.), Organizational psychology: A book of readings. 
(2nd ed.), Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974. ix, 
437 p.—Proposes 2 models of managers behavior 
(human relations and human resources models), and 
compares them to the expressed beliefs of managers 
using data from several recent surveys of manager 
participation and leadership. Implications for organiza- 
tional decision-making and the advantages of the human 
resources model for further research are discussed. 

13377. Nebeker, Delbert M. & Mitchell, Terence R. 
(U.S. Naval Personnel Research & Development Center, 
San Diego, Calif) Leader behavior: An expectancy 
theory approach. Organizational Behavior & Human 
Performance, 1974(Jun), Vol. 11(3), 355-367.—Notes that 
expectancy theory has found increasing use in the study 
of such variables as worker effort, performance, an 
satisfaction. The present 2 studies suggest some mathe- 
matical modifications of expectancy theory which extend 
its use to the prediction of leader behavior. Data from d 
US Navy aviation maintenance personnel and from 5 
public works maintenance shop supervisors indicate that 
a leader's actual behavior could be predicted from the 
theory. Results suggest that expectancy theory not n 
has the ability to account for leader behavior in a real i 
setting, but also helps to explain the antecedents of suc! 
behavior. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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finding. In D. A. Kolb, I. M. Rubin & J. M, McIntyre 
(Eds.), Organizational Psychology: A book of readings, 
(2nd ed.), Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974. ix, 
437 p.—Examines the basic managerial task of. problem 
identification. Research relevant to decisions of this t 
is reviewed, and a theoretical Structure for the managem- 
ent process is presented. Results of an empirical study 
indicate that 4 classes of models (e.g. historical) were 
sufficient to explain the process by which successful 
industrial managers defined their problems. 

13379. Roberts, Karlene H. & O'Reilly, Charles A. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Failures in upward communication 


in organizations: Three possible culprits. Academy of 


Management Journal, 1974(Jun), Vol. 17(2), 205-215. 
—Examined the impact of trust in the superior, perceiv- 
ed influence of the superior, and mobility aspirations of 
subordinates on upward communication behavior. 429 
members at all job levels in 4 diverse organizations 
completed a 20-item questionnaire. While the importan- 
ce of trust as a facilitator of Open information exchange 
was supported by the results, this was less true of 
influence of the superior and mobility aspirations. (25 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

13380. Ružička, Jiri (Coll. of Economics, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia) [Methodological problems of economic 
Sociology and psychology of work in connection with 
management.] (Czec) Sociologický Casopis, 1973, Vol. 
9(4), 396-403.—Discusses the role of Sociology and 
Psychology in socialist economic planning, in excerpts 
from a lecture presented on the 10th anniversary of the 
Department of Sociology and Psychology of Work at the 
College of Economics. 

13381. ‘Sawer, Barbara J. (Southeastern Nebraska 
Technical Community Coll.) Predictors of the farm 
wife’s involvement in general management and adop- 
tion decisions. Rural Sociology, 1973(Win), Vol. 38(4), 
412-426.— Examined predictor variables hypothesized to 
be associated with the extent of the wife’s involvement in 
decisions concerning the general management of the 
farm business and decisions leading to the adoption of 
agricultural innovations. Tests of directional hypotheses 
Suggest that involvement in both types of decisions is 
related to the wife's farm information-seeking activity; 
her involvement in farm tasks; and situational variables 
including family size, income, and farm size. Interrela- 
tionships among variables were. explored through factor 
analysis, with a factor emerging as Wife's Business 
Partner Role found to account for the largest percentage 
of common factor variance. Behaviors associated with 
the wife's decision-making activity and how family 
Tesources may affect her emphasis on a business partner 
Tole are discussed. Implications for educational program 
Planning are discussed by considering existing family 
decision-making patterns as frameworks useful for the 
diffusion of decision-making information —Journal 
abstract, 

13382. Scott, William G. (U. Washington, Graduate 
School of Business) Organization theory: A reassess- 
ment, Academy of Management Journal, 1974S un), Vol. 
L/Q), 242-254.—Argues that present environmental 
forces may shatter old values upon which the managem- 
‘nt paradigm—elaborated by systems theory—rested. 
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New values may require management to replace the 
Ce and systems models with a radical model, (40 
Tel 

13383. Shapiro, Norman. Reclassification, Personnel 
Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol. 53(2), 146-147.—Suggests that 
Studies of reclassification can provide an excellent means 
of keeping the channels of communication open with 
employees and employee representatives in the school 
Situation. Reasons for employing an in-house method of 
classification are given. 

13384, Shehan, Marsha. Executive dilemma: 
Adjusting to a changing world. Menninger Perspective, 
1974(Spr), Vol. 5(1), 23-25.—Changing attitudes toward 
the functions and qualities of the executive place less 
emphasis than formerly on Specialization, There is an 
increasing awareness of personal worth and the value of 
individualism. Companies are now encouraging or 
requiring their young executives to acquire an understan- 
ding of people throu; courses, seminars, and other 
activities aimed directly at such comprehension. These 
changing values, turning away from materialism toward 
humanism, are difficult for the older executive to adjust. 
to; he has spent his life in hard work for his company 
and now finds himself at the top, discontented but 
unwilling to sacrifice pension rights, while the younger 
generation of executives do not accept his principles of 
hard work and self-sacrifice.—7/. Davis. 

13385. Tanaka, Koji. (Hiroshima Inst. of Technology, 
Japan) [An empirical study of the leadership contingen- 
cy model in organizations.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1972(Mar), Vol. 11(2), 
92-98.—Tested the hypothesis of F. E. Fiedler's Leader- 
Ship Contingency Model in organizations SH 
different levels of supervision: a hospital, a chemica’ 
plant, an automobile sales company, and a bank, 57 
groups were included, with both Ist-level and 2nd-level 
Supervisors. Tests were performed in 5 cells—Octants I, 
II, III, V, and VII, in Fiedler’s model. The patterns of 
group productivity in terms of correlation coefficients 
showed close similarities with those obtained by Fiedler 
and others.—Journal abstract. 


Organizational Structure & Climate 


13386. Abrams, Alvin J.; Sheposh, John P. & Licht, 
Mark H. Description of an “ideal” change advocate in a 
technical Navy setting. U.S. Navy Personnel Research & 
Development Center Technical Report, 1974(May), No. 
74-34, 50 p.—Investigated (a) whether fleet technical 
personnel could accept the change advocate concept 
within their team; (b) what characteristics are deemed 
important for a change advocate in the shipboard 
setting; (c) whether some technical personnel presently 
aboard ships possess the characteristics deemed essential 
for the change advocate; and (d) whether responses from 
technical personnel are generalizable across platforms. 
83 technicians and 9 division officers from 4 submarines, 
3 destroyers, and 3 repair shops of 2 submarine tenders 
responded to a questionnaire which required nomina- 
tions for a change advocate within their team, ratings of 
their nominees and of the importance of 25 traits, and 
responses to a set of sociometric items. Results show that 
(a) most technicians evaluated the change advocate role 
to be very important; (b) most technicians who might be 
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qualified for the role, desired the role; (c) technicians 
who were nominated by team members to be the change 
advocate were described as competent and motivated; 
(d) effectiveness and competency as a technician, 
skillfulness in communications, and flexibility were the 
major requisites of the “ideal” change advocate; and (e) 
overall, responses by technicians were not platform 
specific.—Journal abstract. 

13387. Allen, Thomas J. Communications in the 
research and development laboratory. In D. A. Kolb, I. 
M. Rubin & J. M, McIntyre (Eds), Organizational 
psychology: A book of readings. (2nd ed.), Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974. ix, 437 p.— Presents 
results of recent studies exploring the process of 
information flow in research and development organiza- 
tions. Findings illustrate the possibility of a 2-step flow 
in technological communication. The influence of both 
the formal and informal organization structures on 
communication networks is examined. The impact of 
status on communication is discussed. 

13388. Dalton, Gene W. (Brigham Young U.) Influen- 
ce and organizational change. In D. A. Kolb, I. M. 
Rubin & J. M, McIntyre (Eds.), Organizational psycholo- 
gy: A book of readings. (2nd ed.), Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1974. ix, 437 p.—Discusses the technical, 
moral, and social implications of a model of organiza- 
tional change which focuses on the response within the 
organization to factors in its environment. The nature of 
the internal change process, the importance of sequen- 
cing in behavioral and attitudinal change, and 4 major 
subprocesses which characterize successful change are 
delineated. 
13389. Dieterly, Duncan L. & Schneider, Benjamin. 
(Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Human Resources 
Lab., O.) The effect of organizational environment on 
perceived power and climate: A laboratory study. 
Organizational Behavior & Human Performance, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 11(3), 316-337.—Investigated 120 under- 
graduate Ss' perceptions of their own power (5 dimen- 
sions) and of 4 aspects of organizational climate as a 
function of 3 characteristics of the organizational work 
environment. The 2 x 2 x 3 (level of participation, 
stockholder or customer orientation, and position level, 
respectively) design was carried out in a laboratory 
setting. Climate and power perceptions were not strongly 
related to each other. Level of Participation was the main 
contributor to self-perceived power as a main effect. 
Stockholder-Customer Orientation was the main contri- 
butor to climate perceptions, generally in interaction 
with one or the other environmental variable but also as 
a main effect. It is concluded that participative decision- 
making results in decreased self-perceived power for 
occupants of higher positions, and that a customer 
orientation combined with participative decision-making 
leads to positive climate perceptions. (24 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

13390. Ericson, Robert W. (Abt Assoc., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Recruitment: Some unanswered questions. 
Personnel Journal, 1974(Feb), Vol. 53(2), 136-140, 147. 
—Notes that although recruitment is a very important 
function of the personnel department, it is often 1 of the 
least systematically managed areas of the department. A 
review of the literature on this topic indicates that 
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employee recruitment is not a totally rational process. 
(23 ref) 

13391. Galbraith, Jay R. Organization design: An 
information processing view. In D. A. Kolb, I. M. Rubin 
& J. M, McIntyre (Eds.), Organizational psychology: A 
book of readings. (2nd ed.), Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1974. ix, 437 p.—Attempts to explain why 
organizational form is related to the degree of task 
uncertainty in terms of H. Simon’s theory of cognitive 
limits. The consequences of cognitive limits on informa- 
tion requirements and output are described, and various 
organization design strategies are identified. 

13392. Harrison, Frank. (U. Puget Sound) The 
management of scientists: Determinants of perceived 
role performance. Academy of Management Journal, 
1974(Jun), Vol. 17(2), 234-241.—Related the perceived 
role performance of 95 scientists in 3 large research 
laboratories to the organic system of management 
conceived by T. Burns and G. M. Stalker in 1961. 
Results indicate that the more organic the system of 
management, the higher the perceived role performance 
of the individual scientist. 

13393. Hellriegel, Don & Slocum, John W. (Pennsyl- 
vania State U.) Organizational climate: Measures, 
research and contingencies. Academy of Management 
Journal 1974(Jun) Vol. 17(2) 255-280.—Critically 
reviews one of the most important but least understood 
concepts in management—organizational climate. A 
contingency approach is proposed, various measures are 
discussed, and pertinent research is reviewed. (70 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

13394. Huseman, Richard C.; Lahiff, James & Wells, 
Robert. (U. Georgia) Communication thermoclines: 
Toward a process of identification. Personnel Journal, 

1974(Feb), Vol. 53(2), 124-130.—Presents a method for 
describing communication obstacles in organizational 
settings. It is suggested that this nominal group method, 
in which no verbal communications are permitted, 
contains advantages over more traditional methods and 
helps identify communication problems. 

13395. Jackson, Peter. Better working lives: An 
organizational ^ consultant's view. ^ Occupational 
Psychology, 1973, Vol. 47(1-2), 29-31.—Attempts to 
answer the question, “What kind of working life is 
good?” by discussing aspects of working life felt to be 
increasingly unacceptable. The willingness of the applied 
psychologist to deal with conflict and change will 
ultimately determine the acceptability and effectiveness 
of his contribution. 

13396. Kvalseth, Tarald O. & Crossman, Edward R. 
(Georgia Inst. of Technology, School of Industrial & 
Systems Engineering) The Jaquesian level-of-work esti- 
mators: A systematic formulation. Organizational Beha- 
vior & Human Performance, 1974(Jun), Vol. E 
303-315.—Presents results of applying level-of-wor 
estimator mathematically to 29 roles or positions 1n 
firm. Data provide further empirical validation of E. 
Jaques's method by showing that such estimates SÉ 
highly correlated with the firm’s rankings for the roles 
(r = .93) and with the actual wage and salary structure 
used by the firm (r = .96). (16 ref) " 

13397. ieu Paul A How to deal with resi tan 
to change. In D. A. Kolb, I. M. Rubin & J. M, McIntyr 
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(Eds.), Organizational psychology: A book of readings. 
(2nd ed.), Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974, ix, 
437 p.—Discusses the problem of employee resistance to 
change in business organizations. It is argued that most 
resistance is unnecessary. Recent studies on the adequa- 
cy of employee participation, what people are actually 
resisting, and aspects of social change are presented. 
Recommendations for management action, sources of 
resistance to change (e.g., self-preoccupation), and the 
role of the administrator are discussed. 

13398. Likert, Rensis. The nature of highly effective 
groups. In D. A. Kolb, I. M. Rubin & J. M, McIntyre 
(Eds.), Organizational psychology: A book of readings. 
(2nd ed.), Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974. ix, 
437 p.—Discusses 24 characteristics of highly effective 
work groups, and the functions and roles of group 
leaders and members. It is suggested that the highly 
effective group reflects the constructive goals and values 
of its society and is likely to be a strong group with 
“good” goals. 

13399, Litwin, George H. Climate and motivation: An 
experimental study. In D. A. Kolb, I. M. Rubin & J. M, 
McIntyre (Eds.), Organizational psychology: A book of 
readings. (2nd ed.), Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1974. ix, 437 p.— Reports results of an experiment 
which involved creation of several simulated business 
organizations and which (a) studied the relationship of 
leadership style to organizational climate, (b) studied the 
effects of organizational climate on individual motiva- 
tion, and (c) identified the effects of organizational 
climate on personal satisfaction and performance. 

13400. McCaskey, Michael B. (U. California, Gra- 
duate School of. Management, Los Angeles) A contingen- 
cy approach to planning: Planning with goals and 
Planning without goals. Academy of Management Jour- 
nal, 1974(Jun), Vol. 17(2), 281-291.— Challenges conven- 
tional descriptions of planning as necessarily tied to 
setting specific goals. A more intuitive planning process 
is described which proceeds by identifying arenas of 
activity and preferred styles of acting. The choice of 
planning mode is contingent upon task, organizational, 
and people characteristics. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

13401. Place, William S. & Sorenson, Peter F. 
(George Williams Coll.) Perceptions of influence rela- 
tionships and faculty satisfaction: A study in organiza- 
tional control. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
38(3, Pt. 1), 953-954.— Compared hierarchical patterns 
of influence for faculty chairmen and the college dean to 
faculty morale. Ex-faculty members reported their 
Perceptions of influence they had had with the chairmen 
and their chairman’s influence with the dean. The 
distribution of control for these organizational levels 
appeared to be related to the positive feelings of the 
faculty for the institution. : 

13402. Powell, Maurice. (U. Wales Inst. of Science & 
Technology, Cardiff) Age and occupational change 
among coal-miners. Occupational Psychology, 1973, Vol. 
47(1-2), 37-49.—Reports a pilot study of 946 coal miners 
at 5 collieries which examined factors affecting the age at 
Which men leave coal-face work. Miners are subject to 

€ interactive and cumulative effects of arduous work 
and environment, heavy pace, and organizational pressu- 
Fes. Against a background of awareness and acceptance 
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of increasing incapacity, the ability to diminishes 
noticeably among men about 45 ir DR Lanting the 
coal-face 1S an occupational self-selection process. The 
choice is forced on the older man by recognition of his 
growing inability to handle occupational pressures; the 
younger man's decision to leave owes more to his 
unwillingness to continue such work. It is concluded that 
some of the attention piven to training new workers 
could profitably be applied to mitigating occupational 
pressures and thereby lengthening the working life of 
experienced older men, (58 ref)—Journal abstract. 

13403. Rubin, Herbert J. (Northern Illinois U.) Modes 
of bureaucratic communications: Examples from Thai 
local administration. Sociological Quarterly, 1974(Spr), 
Vol. 15(2), 212-230.—Expanding upon "formal-infor- 
mal" distinctions, 4 modes of bureaucratic communica- 
tions are defined. Communications within differin; 
bureaucracies are compared using the 4 modes, Së 
cases of Thai local administrative behavior are descri- 
bed. (41 ref) 

13404. Schein, H. The individual, the 
organization, and the career: A conceptual scheme. In 
D. A. Kolb, I. M. Rubin & J. M, McIntyre (Eds.), 
Organizational psychology: A book of readings. (2nd ed.), 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974. ix, 437 p. 
—Proposes a conceptual framework and sets of both 
structural and process variables to explain and analyze 
how a person moves through an organization. Usin, 
concepts of organizational boundaries, social selves, an 
transitional processes, 5 hypotheses about organizational 
influences on individuals and individual influences on 
organizations (socialization vs innovation) are presented, 
21 rei 
í Ga Sigband, Norman B. (U. Southern California, 
Graduate School of Business) What's happened to 
employee commitment? Personnel Journal, 1974(Feb), 
Vol. 53(2), 131-135.—Suggests that management-worker 
climate may be improved through a communication 
effort that is specifically designed to inform employees, 
to heighten their trust, and to increase credibility. 

13406. Thompson, James D. & Tuden, Arthur. 
Strategies, structures, and processes of organizational 
decision. In D. A. Kolb, I. M. Rubin & J. M, McIntyre 
(Eds.), Organizational pos thology: A book of readings, 
(2nd ed.), Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974. ix, 
437 p.—Presents a format for studying decision proces- 
ses in organizations in which 4 major types of. ecision 
issues (e.g. preferences about outcomes) are paired with 
4 major strategies (e.g., decision by majority judgment). 
Each strategy and its appropriate structure is discussed. 
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13407. Baker, Robert F. A critical analysis of federal 
highway safety policy. Accident Analysis & Prevention, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 5(4), 295-319.—Attempts to document 
with data from US highway safety expenditures and 
fatality rates the contention that the most critical issues 
in highway safety are policy-related and depend on a 
balance between risk, resources, and mobility. A cost- 
effectiveness approach is proposed, and it is argued that 
the greatest reduction in fatalities will be achieved if 
funds are used to develop measures that have the lowest 
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cost per life saved. (French & German summaries) (17 
re 
ue Bray, Richard S. (NASA, Ames Research 
Center, Moffett Field, Calif.) A study of vertical motion 
requirements for landing simulation. Human Factors, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 15(6), 561—568.—Conducted tests to 
determine the significance of vertical acceleration cues in 
the simulation of the visual approach and landing 
maneuver. Landing performance measures were obtain- 
ed for 2 US Navy and 2 commercial airline pilots 
operating a visual landing simulation mechanized in the 
Ames Height Control Test Apparatus, a device that 
provides up to +/-40 ft of vertical motion. Results 
indicate that vertical motion cues are used in the landing 
task and that they are particularly important in the 
simulation of aircraft with marginal longitudinal-hand- 
ling qualities. To assure vertical motion cues of the 
desired fidelity in the landing task, it appears that a 
simulator must have excursion capabilities of at least 
+ /-20 ft.—Journal abstract. 

13409. Chubb, G. P., et al. (Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Aerospace Medical Research Lab., O.) The 
use of computers for man machine modeling: Status 
and plans. USAF AMRL Technical Report, 1970(Jun), 
No. 70-60, 70.—Presents 4 papers describing different 
approaches to modeling man. The Ist paper examines a 
servo-theoretic approach to describing the human 
operator, developing a model which describes and 
predicts muscular actions. The 2nd paper discusses the 
Monte Carlo simulation of human performance. Man- 
-computer interactions in information-processing and 
decision-making tasks are explored in the 3rd study, and 
the feasibility of graphically portraying human biochem- 
ical movements on an IBM 2250 display console is 
demonstrated in the 4th.—P. Federman. 

13410. Fell, James C.; Mudrowsky, Edward F. & 

Tharp, Kenneth J. (National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration, Washington, D.C.) A study of driver 
experience and vehicle familiarity in accidents. Accident 
Analysis & Prevention, 1973(Dec), Vol. 5(4), 261-265. 
— Reports a separate study performed as part of a major 
accident investigation project to test the hypotheses that 
(a) drivers of vehicles involved in investigated accidents 
had less driving experience than the general driving 
population and (b) accident-involved drivers were less 
familiar with their vehicles than the general driving 
population. A Kolmogorov-Smirnov one-tail test was 
employed to evaluate the differences in the distributions 
of driver experience and vehicle familiarity between an 
accident sample of 802 drivers involved in 434 accidents 
and a control sample of 400 drivers selected from the 
general population. Results indicate that drivers involved 
in the investigated accidents had less driving experience 
in general and less driving experience with the accident 
vehicles than drivers in the general population 
(p < .01) (French & German summaries) Journal 
summary. 

13411. Fhanér, Gunilla & Hane, Monica. (U. Uppsala, 
Sweden) Seat belts: The importance of situational 
factors. Accident Analysis & Prevention, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
5(4), 267-285.—Conducted 2 complementary studies to 
investigate the relative importance of situational and 
individual factors in seat belt usage in private cars. In 
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Study 1, 75 car owners, drawn from the car register in 
Uppsala, Sweden, answered a questionnaire about their 
belt usage in various situations. The major situational 
difference was between city and highway situations with 
only small variations within each environment. The 
major proportion of the reported usage variation was due 
to individual factors. A coefficient of internal consisten- 
cy indicated unidimensionality of the variables. A 
hypothetical model is presented that accounts for the 
results in terms of 2 variables, disposition for belt use 
and difficulty of situation. Study 2 was conducted to 
validate the verbal reports. Observations of belt use were 
made on 13 mornings during a 3-mo period, and 105 of 
those who had passed regularly were later identified and 
given a questionnaire which contained some items of the 
lst study. Results of the cross-validation support the 
model. The correspondence between reported and 
observed belt use was relatively high, r = 0.73 in this 
nonrandom sample. Despite a tendency to overestimate 
usage, it is concluded that verbal reports could be used 
as indicators of seat belt use. (French & German 
summaries)—Journal summary. 

13412. Furustig, Hans. [Acoustical alarm signals.] 
(Swed) MPI B-Rapport 1974 (Apr), No. 100, 30 p. 
—Discusses an air-raid warning system as a man-ma- 
chine system. Questions are raised as to whether there is 
a difference between peace and war conditions and 
whether catastrophic conditions should be included 
among the goals of such a system. The characteristics of 
the signal are discussed in terms of information pattern, 
sound pressure level, frequency variation, temporal 
pattern, and holistic perception (Gestalt). The importan- 
ce of standardized signals is emphasized. Perception time 
of an awake population and an asleep population are 
estimated. A future air-raid and emergency warning 
signal is proposed.— English abstract. 

13413. Goodwin, P. B. (University Coll. London, 
England) On the evaluation of human life in accident 
studies. Accident Analysis & Prevention, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
5(4), 287-293.—In studies which relate the economic 
costs of fatal accidents to the value of the work 
performed by those persons involved, the value of work 
is measured by earned income, earned income less 
consumption, national income/head of the working 
population, or national income/head of the working 
population less consumption. The validity of these 4 
approaches is discussed, and it is concluded that the 
adoption of the national income/head of the working 
population method does have some advantages. (French 
& German summaries) 

13414. Haghighi-Talab, Dariush. (University Coll. 
London, England) An investigation into the relationship 
between rainfall and road accident frequencies in two 
cities. Accident Analysis & Prevention, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
5(4), 343-349.— Conducted a statistical analysis of the 
effect of moderate and heavy rainfall on accident 
frequencies recorded for London and Huddersfield, 
England, for a period of 1 yr. These effects Were 
evaluated separately in (a) 4 specific periods of the day 
(night, rush hours, midday and rest-of-day); D 
seasons of the year; and (c) the complete period un e 
study (whole-year analysis). Data from 1,685 Serie. 
records in Huddersfield and 23,980 in London suppo 
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the conclusions that in terms of Tsonal inj i 

(a) rainfall had less of an effect p ad 
rai; 

during the night period and the Rond mid 
sas and heavy rainfall had similar statistical pee 
on accident rates. rench d 
—Journal summary, S ue pou 

13415. Hayward, Scott C. & Franklii 
(Pennsylvania State U., Div. of EU cenam 
Relations) Perceived openness-enclosure of architectu- 
ral space. Environment & Behavior, 1974(Mar), Vol. 6(1), 
37-52.—Hypothesized that the perception of opennes- 
s-enclosure of architectural space is determined by the 
relation of boundary height to boundary distance (H/D 
ratio) and is independent of actual size of Space (scale). 
20 undergraduates monocularly viewed 12 perspective 
drawings which varied in H/D ratio and in Scale. 
Drawings provided sufficient cues to depth and size; all 
normal cues to depth operating under monocular 
viewing conditions were available. The H/D ratio main 
effect supported the hypothesis; the H/D Ratio x S- 
cale interaction is attributed to the progressive effect of 
the size—distance paradox on perceived H/D values 
across scale. Results suggest that the experience of 
openness need not depend on physically extended space 
but can be graphically mediated. (15 ref)—S. T. 
Margulis. 

13416. Jacobs, Robert S.; Williges, Robert C. & 
Roscoe, Stanley N. (U. Illinois) Simulator motion as a 
factor in flight-director display evaluation. Human 
Factors, 1973(Dec), Vol. 15(6), 569-582.—Argues that 
Tesults of research conducted in ground-based flight 
Simulators must be interpreted with care in view of the 
potential effects of differences between simulated and 
actual flight environments. A study employing 8 male 
licensed pilots and comparing various flight-director 
displays in a moving-base simulator was replicated 
without motion. Significantly different results occurred 
as a function of the presence or absence of motion. 
Implications of these results raise doubt concerning the 
validity of findings from simulator experiments in which 
Whole-body acceleration cues might be a factor. 
—Journal abstract. 

13417. Kemp, C. D. (U. Bradford, School of Mathe- 
matics, England) An elementary ambiguity in accident 
theory. Accident Analysis & Prevention, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
5(4), 371-373.—Discusses the ambiguity of interpreta- 
tion that may result from the partial ascertainment of 
accident data Ge, in which a modified distribution of 
recorded observations is produced which may be 
different from that of the original events). The statistical 
analysis of unequal probabilities is discussed, and 
examples of ambiguity in unrecognizably and recogniza- 
bly modified accident distributions are presented. 

13418. Knoop, Patricia A. (Air Force Human Re- 
Sources Lab., Advanced Systems Div., Wright Patterson 
Air Force Base, O.) Advanced instructional provisions 
and automated performance measurement. Human 
Factors, 1973(Dec), Vol. 15(6), 583-597.—Describes an 
advanced simulation research system which is being 
developed to support experiments in quantifying the 
effect on transfer of training of alternative training and 
Simulation techniques. Included in the system is sophisti- 
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simulator instructors or person. A olo: Ra 


—Journal summary. 

13420. McCarrey, Michael W.; Peterson, Lyle; 
Edwards, Shirley & von Kulmiz, Paul. (U. Ottawa, 
Faculty of Psychology, Ontario, Canada) Landscape 
office attitudes: Reflections of perceived degree of 
control over transactions with the environment. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 59(3), 401-403. 
—Studied the component structure of attitudes toward a 
new office development concept—open office landsca- 
ping. Data from 600 government workers identified the 
following 6 factors: (a) greater job satisfaction, (b) more 
effective communication, (c) greater productivity, (d) 
lack of auditory privacy, (e) lack of personal privacy, and 
(f) lack of confidentiality. 

13421. Melton, C. E., et al. (FAA Civil Aeromedical 
Inst, Aviation Physiology Lab., Oklahoma City, Okla.) 
Physiological, biochemical,and psychological responses 
in air traffic control personnel: Comparison of the 5-day 
and 2-2-1 shift rotation patterns. FAA Office of Aviation 
Medicine Report, 1973(Dec), No. 73-22, 16.—Studied 
stress effects in 19 air traffic controllers during 2 
different types of 5-day-shift rotations. Urine and blood 
analyses, durations of sleep periods, and results obtained 
from the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory, the Composite 
Mood Adjective Checklist, and an attitude and shift 
experience questionnaire showed some differences. 
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However, it is concluded that neither physiological nor 
psychological assessments support significant stress 
differences between the 2 rotation schedules; during 
both rotations, stress levels did not differ from those of 
the general population —W. E. Collins. 

13422. Solomon, Alan. (U. Negev, Beersheva, Israel) A 
remark on driver estimation of the time of collision with 
an oncoming car. Accident Analysis & Prevention, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 5(4), 357-359. 

13423. Swezey, Robert W. (Applied Sciences Assoc., 
Reston International Center, Va.) Brightness contrast 
effects on recall of projected highway sign-type stimu- 
lus material. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Jun), 
Vol. 59(3), 408-410.—Varied stimulus-surround bright- 
ness contrast of projected highway sign-type stimuli by 
manipulating photographic exposure time. Slides of 6 
contrast levels of black on white were presented at 2 
stimulus-exposure time conditions on 2 separate recall 
tasks. Data from 120 high school students suggest that 
recall of projected materials is not seriously degraded as 
contrast decreases from 97 to 67%. Below the 67% 
contrast level, a significant degradation in recall was 
observed. 

13424. Voevodsky, John. Evaluation of a deceleration 
warning light for reducing rear-end automobile 
collisions. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1974(Jun), Vol. 
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59(3), 270-273.—Designed an amber light, center moun- 
ted on the rear of 343 San Francisco taxicabs, to 
communicate information about the taxi's deceleration 
to following drivers. The light, activated by the use of the 
brake pedal, was pulsed in a controlled fashion at a rate, 
duty cycle, and intensity that varied exponentially with a 
component of deceleration. A comparison of the 
experimental group (with the light for 12.3 million miles) 
with a control group of 160 cabs (without the light for 7.2 
million miles) revealed that the light prevented 5.4 
collisions, 1.02 cab driver injuries, and $643 of taxicab 
damage per million miles.—Journal abstract. 


13425. Weldon, E. (U. London, Inst. of Education, 
England) A note on differences between urban-rural 
and speed-limit categorisations of road accident data. 
Accident Analysis & Prevention, 1973(Dec), Vol. 5(4), 
367-370.— Discusses statistical problems in the common 
practice of regarding roads having 30 and 40 mph speed 
limits as equivalent to roads in urban areas. Data from 
records of all fatal and serious accidents in England are 
presented to show that the urban-rural differentiation 
gives quite different results from a speed limit differen- 
tiation and that a speed limit classification may more 
accurately reflect the dynamics of the traffic and driving 
conditions. 
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the level of specificity contained in each document, Each inde 
concepts as well as to more specific Concepts related to each ter 
childhood psychosis may find additional televant information und 


ility Grouping 12187, 13095, 13176 
Ability Level [See Ability] 
Ability Tests [See Aptitude Measures] 
Ability [See Also Related Terms] 12190, 
12268, 12337, 13304 
Ablation [See Lesions] 
siti (Induced) [See Induced Abor- 
tion 
Abreaction [See Catharsis] 
Absenteeism (Employee) [See Employee 
Absenteeism] 
Absorption (Physiological) 11647, 11962 
Abstraction [See also Imagery] 12597, 
13283 
Academic Achievement [See also Aca- 
demic Underachievement, College Aca- 
demic ^ Achievement, ^ Mathematics 
Achievement, Reading Achievement] 
12519, 12776, 12943, 13095, 13130, 
13143, 13150, 13161, 13171, 13178, 
13179, 13181, 13184, 13186, 13192, 
13197, 13198, 13199, 13202, 13221 
Academic Achievement Motivation 13132 
Academic Achievement Prediction 13188, 
13207, 13209, 13271, 13280 
Academic Aptitude 12011, 12510, 13095, 
13181, 13183, 13199, 13200, 13205 
Academic Environment [See also Class- 
Toom Environment, College Environ- 
ment, School Environment] 13210 
Academic ^ Underachievement 11984, 
13169, 13201 
Accelerated Speech [See Speech Rate] 
Acceleration Effects 1137 , 13408 
Acceptance (Social) [See Social Accept- 
ance] 
Accident Proneness 13410 
Accidents [See also Industrial Accidents, 
SR Traffic Accidents] 12287, 13413, 
Accidents (Cerebrovascular) [See Cere- 
brovascular Accidents] 
Accountants 11506 


Acetylcholine 11699, 11757, 11785, 
11813, 11823, 12901, 12927 
Acetylcholinesterase 1 1785 

Aches [See Pain] 

Achievement [See also Academic 
Achievement, Academic Underachieve- 


ment, College Academic Achievement, 
athematics Achievement, Reading 
Achievement] 12264, 12440, 13104, 
13199 
Achievement Measures 11611, 12718, 
12719, 13161 
chievement Motivation [See also Aca- 
emic Achievement Motivation] 11540, 
12068, 12090, 12099, 12255, 12265, 
12336, 12461, 12462, 12474, 12489, 
13181, 13184, 13278, 13321, 13374 
Achromatic Color 11341, 11364 
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Acids [See also Adenosine, Amino Ac- 
ids, Aspartic Acid, Dopa, Histidine, 
Lysergic Acid Diethylamide, Nucleic 
Acids, Ribonucleic Acid, Ti tophan, 
JE Uric Acid] 117 , 11763, 
12879 


meu Stimuli [See Auditory Stimula- 
tion 

Active Avoidance [Sce Avoidance Condi- 
tionin, 

Activist Movements [See also Student 
Activism] 12338 

io ee (Self) [See Self Actualiza- 
Don 

Acuity [See Perceptual Discrimination] 
Acupuncture 11281 

Acute Alcoholic Intoxication 11829 
Acute Psychosis 12651 

Adaptation [See Dark Adaptation, Sen- 
sory Adaptation] 

(Environmental) [See Envi- 

ronmental Adaptation] 

Adaptation (Social) [See Social Adjust- 
ment} 

Addiction [See Alcoholism, Drug Addic- 
tion, Heroin Addiction] 

Adenosine 11623, 11734, 12914 
Adjectives 11970 

Adjudication 12158, 12176, 12204, 12668, 
13095 

Administrators [See Management Per- 
sonnel] 

Admission (Psychiatric Hospital) [See 
Psychiatric Hospital Admission] 

A nce [See Adolescents] 
Adolescent Dev t 11998, 12026, 
2100, 12102, 121 

e 11224, 11238, 11302, 11314, 
11432, 11437, 11442, 11457, 11461, 
11470, 11509, 11515, 11518, 11521, 
11527, 11528, 11596, 11637, 11981, 
12009, 12020, 12025, 12028, 12033, 
12042, 12047, 12049, 
12072, 12073, 12075, 
12092, 12102, 12110, 
12165, 12166, 12178, 
12205, 12219, 12222, 
12241, 12268, 12273, 
12338, 12342, 12344, 
12448, 12452, 12467, 
12500, 12592, 12619, 
12691, 12713, 12721, 
12725, 12730, 12736, 
12761, 12767, 12809, 
12841, 12942, 12945, 
12976, 12991, 12994, 
13038, 13213, 13222, 13235, 
13261, 13284, 13288, 13289, 1342: 
Adrenal Cortex Hormones [See also 
Corticosterone, Hydrocortisone] 12450 
Adrenal Cortex Steroids [See Corticos- 
teroids] 


X entry also refers the reader to broader generic 
m. Thus, a reader interested in articles concerning 
er “psychosis” or “early infantile autism,” 


Adrenal Medulla Hormones [See Norepi- 


nephrine] 

[REM 11799 

Adrenaline [See E inephrine] 
Adrenergic Ka Zb d See al 
Propranolol] 11679, 1723, vb 11245, 
11795, 11821 


Drugs [See also Ampheta- 
mine, Dextroamphetamine] 11820 " 


pei 

Adrenolytic Drugs hlorpromazine| 
Adult Education 13184 T 
Adulthood [See Adults] 

Adults [See also Vë, Middle Aged, 
Young Adults] 11224, 11311, 11 14, 
11325, 11357, 11405, 11425, 11442, 
11456, 11461, 11477, 11509, 11597, 
11661, 11809, 11812, 11816, 11977, 
12112, 12197, 12203, 12301, 12399, 
12422, 12495, 12633, 12 2803, 


785, | 
12817, 12994, 13027, Ser 13330 4 
Advertising [See also Television Adver- 
tising] 12360, 12364, 12403, 12425, 12673 
Aerospace Personnel [See Aircraft Pilots] 
Aesthetic Preferences 12003, 12387, 
12396, 12424 
Aesthetics 12410, Ges 
Aetiology [See Etiology 
Affective Disturbances [See also Depres- 
sion (Emotion), Neurotic Depressive 
Reaction} 11720, 12577, 12624, 12625, 
12635, 12901 
Affective Psychosis [See Manic Depres- 
sive Psychosis} 
Afferent Stimulation 11577, 11650 
Afferentiation [See Afferent Stimulation] 
Affiliation Motivation 12265, 12491, 
12523, 12690, 13321, 13365 
Africa 12041, 12140, 12153, 13242, 
13298, 13316 
Aftercare 13001, 13051 
Aftereffect (Perceptual) [See Perceptual 
Aftereffect] 


11401 
Age Differences 11234, 11456, 


11504, 
11623, 11738, 11742, 11823, 11888, 
11921, 11923, 11940, 11971, 11972, 
11979, 11981, 11985, 11986, 11989, 
11993, 11994, 12002, 12007, 12008, 
12009, 12010, 12013, 12015, 12017, 
12020, 12024, 12025, 12028, 12037, 
12039, 12042, 12049, 12051, 12059, 
12060, 12068, 12071, 12072, 12073, 
12078, 12079, 12102, 12112, 12114, 
12116, 12155, 12244, 12270, 12285, 
12296, 12338, 12365, 12401, 12671, 
12707, 12720, 12739, 12807, 12813, 
12827, 13102, 13145, 13200, 13288, 


13316, 13330, 13334, 13338 
Aged 12019, 12037, 12076, 12113, 12115, 
12116, 12117, 12118, 12120, 12121, 


12123, 12633, 12803, 12807, 
12827, 13026 
ive Behavior [See also Animal 
Aggressive Behavior, SE Attack 
Behavior, Conflict, reat Postures, 
Violence, War] 11526, 11999, 12085, 
12105, 12303, 12358, 12392, 12393, 
12454, 12569, 12910, 12976, 13019 
iveness 11619, 12358 

Aging (Physiological) [See Physiological 
As 
PERE Depression [See Depression 
(Emotion)] 

Agonistic Behavior [See Aggressive Be- 
havior] 

Air Force Personnel 12190, 13297, 13303, 
13317, 13329 

Air Traffic Control 13315, 13421 
Air Transportation 12161 
Aircraft 11225 

Aircraft Pilots 11375, 12190, 
13301, 13302, 13318, 13324, 
13331, 13408, 13416, 13418 
Airplane [See Aircraft] 

Alcohol Drinking Attitudes 12174 
Alcohol Drinking Patterns 11811, 12174, 
12671, 12678, 12884, 12911, 12929, 12936 
Alcohol Intoxication [See also Acute 
Alcoholic Intoxication, Chronic Alco- 
holic Intoxication] 11752, 12216, 12689, 
12691, 12828 

Alcoholic Beverages 11760 

Alcoholic Hallucinosis [See Delirium 
Tremens, Korsakoffs Psychosis} 
Alcoholic Psychosis [See Delirium Tre- 
mens, Korsakoffs Psychosis] 

Alcoholism [See also Korsakoffs Psycho- 
sis] 11714, 12406, 12540, 12655, 12671, 


12654, 


13300, 
13328, 


12672, 12674, 12678, 12682, 12701, 
12704, 12708, 12711, 12860, 12880, 
12884, 12888, 12890, 12899, 12911, 


12913, 12929, 12930, 12936, 13042 
Alcohols [See also Ethanol, Isoprotere- 
nol, Propranolol, Tetrahydrocannabinol] 
11707, 11743, 11784, 11804, 12199 
Alexia [See Aphasia] 
Algebra [See Mathematics Education] 
Algorithms 11259, 11271, 13126 
Alienation 12165, 12208, 12494, 12580, 
13186, 13357 
Alkaloids [See Apomorphine, Atropine, 
Caffeine, Cocaine, Heroin, Mescaline, 
Morphine, Physostigmine, Quinine, Res- 
erpine, Scopolamine 
Allergic Disorders 12948 
Alpha Rhythm 11357, 
11580, 12815, 12935 
Alphabets [See Letters (Alphabet)] 
Altruism 12065, 12095, 12121, 12241, 
12355, 12501 
Amaurotic Familial Idiocy 12797 
Ambiguity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Am- 
biguity] 
Ambiguity (Tolerance) [See Tolerance 
For Ambiguity] 
Ambition [See Aspirations] 
Amenorrhea 12886 
Amentia [See Mental Retardation] 
American Indians 12830, 13052, 13084, 
13186, 13187 
Amine Oxidase Inhibitors [See Ipronia- 
zid, Lysergic Acid Diethylamide] 
Amine Oxidases [See Monoamine Oxi- 
dases] 
Amines [See also Amitriptyline, Amphe- 
amine, Atropine,  Catecholamines, 


11369, 11564, 
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Chlordiazepoxide, Chlorpromazine, Co- 
caine, Dextroamphetamine, Dopamine, 
Epinephrine, Errant: Methamphe- 
tamine, Methylphenidate, Norepineph- 
rine, Physostigmine, SE Sero- 
tonin, ryptamine] 11770, 11772, 12635 
Amino Acids [See also Aspartic Acid, 
Dopa, Histidine, Tryptophan, Tyrosine] 
11815, 11819, 12757 

Amit 


itriptyline 12932 
Amnesia 11693, 11706, 11719, 12640, 


12689 
Amphetamine 11722, 11744, 11758, 
11763, 12199 

ine (D-) [See Dextroampheta- 


mine) 
Amphetamine (DI-) [See Amphetamine] 
Amphetamine Sulfate [See Ampheta- 
mine] 

Amphibia [See Frogs, Salamanders, 
Toads] 

Amplifiers (Apparatus) 11570 

Amputees 12027 

Amygdaloid Body 11671, 11696, 13019 
Anagram Problem Solving 11454 
Analgesic Drugs [See also Atropine, 
Heroin, Methadone, Morphine, Novo- 
caine, Quinine, Scopolamine] 11708, 
11716, 11769, 11793, 12934 

Analog Computers 11615 

Analysis of Variance 11245, 

11248, 11260, 11262, 13167 

Ancestors [See Parents] 

An ns [See also Testosterone] 11619, 
11750, 11800, 12794 

Anesthesia (Feeling) 11288 

Anesthetic Drugs [See also Cocaine, 
Hexobarbital, Lidocaine, Local Anesth- 
etics, Methohexital, Novocaine, Pento- 
barbital, Quinine] 11732, 12904 

Anger [See also Hostility] 12358, 12422 


11247, 


y 12824 
Angiotensin 11820 
Angst [See Anxiety] 
Anguish [See Distress] 
Animal ve Behavior [See also 
Attack Behavior, Threat  Postures] 
11566, 11658, 11689, 11733, 11750, 
11767, 11773, 11786, 11915, 11922, 
11929, 11933, 11934, 11941, 11942, 
11943, 11945 


Animal Behavior [See Animal Ethology] 


Animal Biological Rhythms [See also 


AE Circadian Rhythms] 11599, 
Animal Breeding 11622, 11641, 11643, 


11645, 11773, 11923, 11928, 11930, 11933 
Animal Circadian Rhythms 11589, 11600, 
11749, 11834, 11923 

Animal Communication [See also Animal 
Distress Calls] 11953 

Animal Distress Calls 11921, 11931 
Animal Dominance 11601, 11937, 11939 
Animal Drinking Behavior 11206, 11604, 
11639, 11645, 11670, 11683, 11700, 
11715, 11742, 11881, 11885, 11886, 
11893, 11959 

Animal Environments 11566, 11599, 
11622, 11642, 11741, 11841, 11915, 
11921, 11926, 11927, 11940 
TOS: Behavior 11780, 11848, 


Animal Ethology [See also Animal Ag- 
Beate Behavior, Animal Biological 

ythms, Animal Circadian Rhythms, 
Animal Communication, Animal Dis- 


tress Calls, Animal Dominance, Animal 
Drinking Behavior, Animal Escape Be- 
havior, Animal Exploratory Behavior, 
Animal Feeding Behavior, Animal 
Hoarding Behavior, Animal Innate Be- 
havior, Animal Instinctive Behavior, 
Animal Maternal Behavior, Animal 
Mating Behavior, Animal Open Field 
Behavior, Animal Play, Animal Sex 
Differences, Animal Sexual Receptivity, 
Animal Social Behavior, Attack Behav- 
ior, Imprinting, Migratory Behavior 
(Animal), Nest Building, Territoriality, 
Threat Postures] 11642, 11787, 11831, 
11832, 11835, 11964 


Animal Exploratory Behavior 11754, 
11871, 11894, 11921 
Animal Feeding Behavior 11595, 11604, 


11659, 11664, 11670, 11683, 11689, 
11700, 11767, 11794, 11870, 11892, 11945 
Animal Hoarding Behavior 11681, 11930 
Animal Innate Behavior 11921 

Animal Instinctive Behavior 11691, 
11831, 11939, 11950 

Animal Maternal Behavior 11655, 11800, 
11915, 11918, 11919 

Animal Mating Behavior [See also Ani- 
mal Sexual Receptivity] 11660, 11684, 
11689, 11733, 11750, 11797, 11924, 
11925, 11926, 11931, 11933, 11934, 11936 
Animal Motivation 11195, 11622, 11654, 
11675, 11682, 11689, 11690, 11705, 
11821, 11842, 11847, 11851, 11862, 
11866, 11954 

Animal Navigation [See Migratory Be- 


havior (Animal)] 

Animal Open Field Behavior 11651, 
11795, 11801, 11833, 11834, 11921, 
11935, 11952 

Animal Play 11925 

Animal Sex Differences 11622, 11643, 
11672, 11713, 11800, 11868, 11885, 
11925, 11931 


Animal Sexual Receptivity 11917, 11920, 
11927, 11951 e 
Animal Social Behavior [See also Animal 
Aggressive Behavior, Animal Communi- 
cation, Animal Distress Calls, Animal 
Dominance, Animal Maternal Behavior, 
Animal Mating Behavior, Animal Sexual 
Receptivity, Attack Behavior, Threat 
Postures] 11762, 11914, 11915, 11917, 
11923, 11928, 11931, 11932, 11935, 
11938, 11940, 11943, 11944 : 
Animal Strain Differences [See Animal 
Breeding, Genetics] e 3 
Animal Vocalizations [See Animal Dis- 
tress Calls] 

Animals [See Also Related Terms] 11839 
Animism 12739 

Annual Report 13002 

Anodynes [See Analgesic Drugs] 

Anomie [See Alienation] 

Anonymity 12310 

SEH Drugs [See Appetite De- 
pressing Drugs] "Nous 
ANOVA (Statistics) [See Analysis © 
Variance] 

Anoxia 11623, 11648, 12758 

Antagonism [See Hostility] 

Anthropology 1251 SS 
Antibiotics [See also Cycloheximide, 


dere 4 ; 
ues) 1181 [Sce Cholinergic 
Blocking Drugs] 


Anticipation (Serial Learning) [See Serial 
Anticipation (Learning)] 
Anticonvulsive Drugs [See also Chloral 
Hydrate, Diphenylhydantoin, Pentobar- 
bital] 11764, 12870, 12876, 12925 
Antidepressant Drugs [See also Amitrip- 
tyline, Imipramine, Iproniazid, Lithium 
arbonate, Methylphenidate, Phenipra- 
zine] 12907, 12908 
Antiemetic Drugs [See Chlorpromazine, 
Fluphenazine, Perphenazine] 
Antiepileptic Drugs [See Diphenylhydan- 
toin] 
Antihypertensive Drugs 
mazine, Iproniazid, Rese: 
Antiparkinsonian Drugs [ 
Drugs] 
Antipathy [See Aversion] 
Antipsychotic Drugs [See also Antischi- 
zophrenic Drugs, Chlorpromazine, Flu- 
phenazine, Perphenazine, Reserpine] 
12920, 12931 
Antischizophrenic Drugs [See also Chlor- 
Dee Fluphenazine, Perphenazine] 


[See Chlorpro- 
ine] 
Antitremor 


Antisocial Behavior [See also Crime, 
Homicide, Juvenile Delinquency, Rape, 
Recidivism, Theft] 12642, 12709. 12710, 
12713, 12715, 12972, 13122, 13153 
Antisocial Personality 12586, 12589, 
12664 

Antispasmodic Drugs [See Atropine] 
Antitremor Drugs 12912 

Antitubercular Drugs [See Iproniazid] 
Anxiety [See also Anxiet Neurosis, 
Separation ` Anxiet ] 12422, 12444, 
12504, 12577, 12384, 12680, 12775, 
12844, 12888, 12891, 12900, 12903, 
12937, 12958, 13022, 13105, 13194, 
13196, 13254 

Anxiety Neurosis 12645 

Anxiety Reducing Drugs [See Tranquiliz- 
ing Drugs] 

Anxiousness [See Anxiety] 
Apache Indians [See American Indians] 
Apes [See Primates (Nonhuman)] 
Aphasia 12811 
Apnea 13015 
Apomorphine 11712, 11723, 11730, 
11763, 11821 
Apomorphine Hydrochloride [See Apo- 
morphine] 
Apopiexy [See Cerebrovascular Acci- 
pnts) 

pparatus [See also Amplifiers (Aj a- 
tus), Computers, EE SE 
(A paratas); T Mazes] 11193, 11206, 


11361, 11398, 11553, 11556, 
11569, 11583, 11615, 11621, 11634, 
11839, 11859, 11882, 11887, 11956, 
13016, 13411 


Apparent Movement [See also Autoki- 
ies Illusion] 11283, 11323, 11338, 
Apparent Size 11333, 13415 

Appetite Depressing Drugs [See also 
Tinphetamine, Dextroamphetamine] 


Appetite Disorders [See Obesity] 
Applied Psychology [See Comets 
&jchology, Industrial ` Psychology, 
School Psychology, Social SST 
Apprehension [See Anxiety] 

Approval (Social) [See Social Approval] 
Aptitude [See Ability] 
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Aptitude (Academic) [See Academic Ap- 


titude] 
Aptitude Measures 1324; 13316 
Arachnida 11936 S 

[See American Indians] 


Arapaho Indians 
Architecture 13415 
E ee 12414 
i athematics Education] 
Arousal (Phy iological) [See iologi- 
m esis D [See Physiologi 
reel i (Sexual) [See Psychosexual Be- 
VIOT] 
Arrest (Law) [See Arrest) 
Arrhythmias (Heart) 11745 
ps also Drawing, Painting (Art)] 
Art Education 13198 
Arterial Pulse 11607 
AY (Anatomy) [See Carotid Arte- 
ries] 
Arthritis [See Rheumatoid Arthritis) 

[See Arachnida, Bees, Bee- 
tles, Drosophila, Insects, Larvae] 
Articulation (Speech) 11984, 12404 
Articulation Disorders [See also Dysarth- 
ria, Stuttering) E Ši 
Artistic Abil lusical Abili 
SE " 
Arts [See Architecture, Art, Drawing, 
Literature, Motion Pictures (Entertain- 
ment), Music, Painting (Art), Poetry] 
Artwork [See Art| 


Ashkenazim [See Judaism] 
Asia 12206 


Aspirations [See also Educational Aspi- 
rations, Occupational Aspirations] 12338 
Assertiveness 12911, 12957 

Assessment [See Measurement] 
Assimilation (Cultural) [See Cultural 


Assimilation] 

Assistance (Social Behavior) 12243, 
12265, 12293, 12296, 12308, 12318, 12350 
Association Learning (Paired) [See 
Paired Associate Learning] 

Associations (Contextual) (See Contextu- 
al Associations; > 
bessien (Word) [See Word Associa- 
jiu Processes [See also OCDE 
Contiguity, Connotations, ntextual 
e 11381, 11390, 11462, 
11476, 11487, 11520, 11973, 12053, 12362 
Asthma 12790 —— ` p 

Asylums [See Psychiatric Hospitals] 
Ataractic Drugs [See Tranquilizing 


[See Tranquilizing 


thletes 11380 
Athlete Participation 11593, 12503 
A 


tmospheric Conditions 11566, 11830, 
11969, 13414 


tropine 11728, 11753, 11826 
A Behavior 11906, 11941, 11942 
Attainment (Achievement) [See Achieve- 
ege Suicide 12663, 12675, 12689, 
3, 12714 
ees (School) [See School Attend- 


ance] 


Attention [See also Monitoring, Selective 
Attention, Kons 11310, 11352, 
11357, 11369, 11489, 11499, 11515, 
11573, 11809, 11985, 11988, 11997, 
12042, 12045, 12384, 12492, 12792 
Attention Span 12924 
Attenuation (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 


Attenuation) 

Change 12023, 12070, 12191, 
12316, 12320, 12323, 12340, 12341, 
12359, 12371, 12382, 12403, 12493, - 
12540, 12941, 13068, 13208, 13278, 13384 
MO (E 12070, 12982, 13369 

ttitude Measurement 12169, 12310 

Attitude Measures 11221, 12159, 12161, 
12382, 12557, 13197, 13372 
Attitude 12076, 12243, 12279, 
12311, 12313, 12327, 12331, 12334, 12941 
Attitudes [See Also Related Terms] 
12182, 12333, 12543, 12546 
Attorneys 12172, 12227 
Attraction (Interpersonal) [See Interper- 
sonal Attraction] 
Attribution 11532, 11975, 12212, 12287, 
12304, 12326, 12341, 12343, 12359, 
12579, 13104 
Audiences RU RE E 
Audiometry 11304, 11305, 11306, 11555, 
12801, 12803 
Audiovisual 


Aids (Educational 
cational Audiovisual Aids] 
Audiovisual Communications Media [See 
Closed Circuit Television, Educational 
Audiovisual Aids, Film Strips, Motion 
Pictures (Entertainment), PI otographs, 


Television Advertising, Med 
Audiovisual Instruction [See also Tele- 
vised Instruction] 12537 


Audition [See Auditory Perception] 
Auditory eer (See also Pitch 
Discrimination] 11302, 11315, 11508, 


11956, 12426, 12431, 12656, 12729, 
12743, 12817 

Audi Evoked Potentials — 11305, 
11563, 11573 

Auditory Localization 11290, 11309, 
11313 


Auditory Masking 11315, 11316, 11318, 
12795 

Auditory Measurement [See Audiometry] 
Auditory Neurons 11317 ; 
Auditory Perception [See also Auditory 
Discrimination, Auditory Localization, 
Pitch Discrimination, h Perce 
tion] 11303, 11307, 11308, 11310, 11314, 
11317, 11318, 11320, 11971, 12410, 
12737, 12744, 12750, 12779, 12780, 
12795, 12801, 12808 ` 
Auditory Stimulation [See also Filtered 
Noise, Pitch Deele 11307, 


11308, 11310, 11312, 11316, 11321, 
11362, 11372, 11376, 11387, 11401, 
11441, 11482, 11555, 11557, 11565, 
11789, 11872, 11896, 11956, 11979, 
12015, 12399, 12428, 12735, 12811, 
13093, 13412 

Auditory Thresholds 11304, 11311, 


11319, 11967, 12767, 12795, 12803 
Aurally Handicapped [See also Deaf, 
Partially Hearing Impaired] 12267, 
12746, 12795, 12803, 12821 

Australia 12475, 12500 
Authoritarianism 12233, 
12862, 13098, 13336, 13342 
Authoritarianism (Parental) [See Parental 
Permissiveness] 


12458, 12486, 


1 


Authority 12164, 12342 : 
Autism [See also Early Infantile Autism] 
12834, 13036 
Autistic Children 12843 
Autoeroticism [See Masturbation] 
Autogenic Training 12970 
Autohypnosis 13022 
Autokinetic Illusion 11356 
Automated Information Processing [See 
also Automated Information Retrieval, 
Automated Information Storage] 11207, 
12367, 12383, 12420, 12430, 13373, 13418 
Automated Information Retrieval 12369, 
12433, 13064, 13243, 13249, 13250, 
13253, 13366 
Automated Information Storage 12369, 
12433 
Automobile Accidents [See Motor Traffic 
Accidents] 
Automobile Safety [See Highway Safety] 
Automobiles 13410, 13411 
Autonomic Nervous System [See also 
Adrenergic Nerves, Parasympathetic 
Nervous System, Sympathetic Nervous 
System] 11598, 12814 
Autoregulation [See Homeostasis] 
Autosome Disorders [See also Downs 
Syndrome] 12759 
Aversion 11722, 13161 
Aversion Therapy 12945, 12953, 12955, 
12962, 12964, 12978, 12985 
Aversive Stimulation 11608, 11631, 
11755, 11780, 11850, 11992 
Aviation 11184 
Aviation Safety [See Air Traffic Control] 
Aviators [See Aircraft Pilots] 
Avoidance Conditioning 11609, 11644, 
11673, 11677, 11695, 11704, 
11711, 11717, 11730, 
11760, 11843, 11848, 
11872, 11882, 11894, 
11904, 11913, 11992 
Awareness [See also Attention, Monitor- 
ing, Selective Attention, Vigilance] 
11989, 12867 


Babbling [See Infant Vocalization] 
Babies [See Infants] 
Baboons 11601, 11783, 11920, 11945 
Background (Family) [See Family Back- 
pound 
ackward Masking [See Masking] 
Balance [See Equilibrium] 
Barbital 11779 
Barbiturates [See also Barbital, Hexobar- 
bital, ^ Methohexital, Pentobarbital] 
11731, 12199, 12758 
Bargaining 12245, 12257, 12266, 12275 
Barometric Pressure [See Atmospheric 
Conditions] 
Basal Ganglia [See Amygdaloid Body, 
Caudate Nucleus] 
Basal Readers [See Reading Materials] 
Bayes Theorem [See Statistical Probabil- 


ity] 
Bees 11958 

Beetles 11907 

Behavior Change 11860, 12136, 12468, 
13065 

Behavior Disorders [See also Alcoholism, 
Antisocial Behavior, Attempted Suicide, 
AERE Crime, Deception, Drug 
Abuse, Drug Addiction, Heroin Addic- 
ion, Homicide, Juvenile Delinquency, 
Corsakoffs Psychosis, Rape, Recidivism, 
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Self Mutilation, Suicide, Theft, Truancy] 


12627, 12910, 12986, 13019 


Behavior Modification [See also Aversion 
Therapy, Behavior Therapy, Classroom 


Behavior Modification, Contingency 

Management, Systematic Desensitiza- 

tion Phera , Token Economy Pro- 
ams] 11308, 11447, 12520, 12946, 
2947, 12950, 12954, 12957, 12963, 

12972, 12975, 12976, 12977, 12982, 

12986, 13032 

Behavior Problems 12634, 12950, 12954, 
12972, 12972, 13025, 13072 

Behavior Therapy [See also Aversion 

Therapy, Systematic Desensitization 

Therapy] 12829, 12898, 12913, 12948, 
12951, 12952, 12969, 12970, 12984, 12987 

Behavior [See Also Related Terms] 
12333 

Behavioral Sciences [See Social Sciences] 

Bekesy Audiometry [See Audiometry] 

Belgium 12211 

Beliefs (Religion) [See Religious Beliefs] 

Bender Gestalt Test 11220, 13283 

Benzedrine [See Amphetamine] 

Bias (Experimenter) [See Experimenter 

Bias] 

Bias (Response) [See Response Bias] 

Biased Sampling 11247 

Bibliography 11301, 12434, 13373 

Bilingualism 11437, 13129, 13170, 13287 

Binocular Vision 11276, 12823 

Binomial Distribution 11253 

Biochemistry [See also Neurochemistry] 
11614, 11658, 11716, 11735, 11772, 
11828, 12450, 12608, 12611, 12757, 
12758, 12879, 12893, 12907, 12908, 
12914, 12935 

Biofeedback 11392, 11553, 11597 

Biographical Inventories 12446, 13325 

Biological Clocks (Animal) [See Animal 

Biological Rhythms] 

Biological Rhythms [See Animal Biologi- 

cal Rhythms, Animal Circadian 

Rhythms, Human Biological Rhythms] 

Birds [See also Blackbirds, hickens, 

Ducks, prons) 11749, 11830, 11831, 
11927, 11 

Birth [See also Premature Birth] 11603, 
11655, 11915, 12081, 12763 

Birth Control 12185, 12222 

Birth Order 12078, 12079, 12670, 13184, 
13306 

Bitterness [See Taste Stimulation] 

Blackbirds 11965 

Blacks [See Negroes] 

Bladder 12969 

Blind 11600, 11984, 12268, 12725, 12773, 
12792, 13059, 13228 

Blood [See also Blood Plasma, Blood 

Serum] 11620, 11715 

Blood and Lymphatic Disorders [See also 

Porphyria] 12766, 12882, 12894 

Ze Cells [See Erythrocytes, Lympho- 

cytes 

Blood Disorders [See Blood and Lymp- 

hatic Disorders] 

Blood Flow 11638, 12577, 12758 

Blood Glucose [See Blood Sugar] 

Blood Plasma [See also Blood Serum] 
11633, 11677, 11725, 11735, 11774, 
12757, 12879, 12893, 12907, 12908, 12914 

Blood Pressure [See also Diastolic Pres- 

UA Systolic Pressure] 11605, 11616, 


Weg Pressure Disorders [See Hyperten- 
sion| 

Blood Proteins [See also Gamma Globu- 
lin] 11639 

Blood Serum 11550, 11639, 12935 

Blood Sugar 11595, 11799, 11804 

Blood Vessels [See Carotid Arteries, 
Veins (Anatomy)] 

Blood Volume 11639 

Blue Collar Workers [See also Unskilled 
Industrial Workers] 11573, 13316, 13347, 
13350, 13357, 13402 

Body (Pineal) [See Pineal Body] 

Body Fluids [See Blood, Blood Plasma, 
Blood Serum, Cerebrospinal Fluid, 
Sweat, Urine] 

Body Height 12114, 12630 

Body Image 12071, 12630 

Body Temperature [See also Skin Temp- 
erature] 11565, 11604, 11642, 12472 
Body Weight [See also Obesity] 11639, 


11642, 11667, 11923, 11963, 12057, 
12114, 12763 

Book 11196, 11209, 11240, 11388, 11545, 
11552, 12001, 12038, 12119, 12130, 
12135, 12210, 12214, 12232, 12263, 
12280, 12375, 12376, 12388, 12395, 
12451, 12484, 12657, 12683, 12715, 
12749, 12753, 12826, 12846, 12861, 
12988, 13003, 13073, 13079, 13131, 
13154, 13240, 13290 

Books 11201 

Bottle Feeding 11636 

is [See Middle Class] 


Brachial Plexus [See Spinal Nerves] ` ` 
Brain [See also Amygdaloid Body, Brain 
Stem, Caudate Nucleus, Cerebellum, 
Cerebral Cortex, Cerebral Ventricles, 
Frontal Lobe, Geniculate Bodies qu 
mus), Hippocampus, Hypothalamo Hy- 
ph at Syste: i Hypothalamus, Lim- 
ic System, Motor tex, Occipital 
Lobe, Optic Chiasm, Pons, Reticular 
Formation, Superior Colliculus, Telence- 
pasion. Temporal Lobe, Thalamic Nuc- 
lei, Thalamus, Visual Cortex] 11725 
Brain Ablation [See Brain Lesions] | r 
Brain Damage [See also Brain Lesions, 
Hypothalamus e 11417, 12670, 
12755, 12762, 12768, 12776, 12784, 
12787, 13028 SE 
Brain Damaged 12771, 1 > 
Brain Disorders [See also Acute Alcohol- 
ic Intoxication, Alcohol Intoxication, 
Aphasia, Athetosis, Brain Damage, 
Brain Lesions, Brain Neoplasms, Cere- 
bral Palsy, Cerebrovascular Accidents, 
Chronic Alcoholic Intoxication, Deliri- 
um Tremens, Epilepsy, Epileptic Sei- 
zures, Hypothalamus Lesions, Korsa- 
koffs Psychosis, Minimal Brain Disor- 
ders, Parkinsons Disease, Presenile De- 
mentia, Senile Dementia] 12783 
Brain Injuries [See Brain Damage] 
Brain Lesions [See also Hypothalamus 
Lesions] 11646, 11655, 11659, 11662, 
11663, 11665, 11666, 11669, 11670, 
11671, 11673, 11676, 11677, 11678, 
11680, 11686, 11687, 11691, 11694, 
11695, 11701, 11702, 11726, 11768, 
11821, 11826, 11844, 12789 : 
Brain Metabolism [See Nan 
Brain Neoplasms 12801, 1 Š 
Brain Som [See also Pons, Reticular 
Formation] 11682, 12771 


Brain Stimulation [See also Chemical 
Brain Stimulation, Electrical Brain Stim- 
ulation] 11688 

Brazil 12276, 12479 

Breeding (Animal) [See Animal Breed- 


ing] 

Brief Psychotherapy 12849, 13054 
Brightness Perception 11340, 
11345, 11360, 11367, 11711, 
11990, 12752, 13423 

Budgets [See Costs And Cost Analysis] 
Bulls [See Cattle] 

Burns 12829 

Business And Industrial Personnel [See 
also Accountants, Blue Collar Workers, 
Management Personnel Middle Level 
Managers, Sales Personnel, Secretarial 
Personnel, Top Level Managers, Uns- 


11341, 
11908; 


killed Industrial Workers, White Collar 
Workers] 13344, 13369, 13378 

Business Education 13132 

Business Management 12368, 13336, 


13374, 13381, 13382 

Business Organizations 13397, 13399 
Business Students 13132 

Businessmen [See Business And Indus- 
trial Personnel] 

Buying [See Consumer Behavior] 


Cadres [See Social Groups] 

Caffeine 11710 

Calculus [See Mathematics Education] 
Canada 12041, 12066, 12478, 12658, 
13084 

Cancers [See Neoplasms] 

Candidates (Political) [See Political Can- 
didates] 

Cannabis [See also Marihuana] 11787, 
11791, 12190 

Capital Punishment 12176 

ap aa Metabolism 11560, 11751, 


Carbohydrate Metabolism Disorders [See 
Diabetes] 

Carbohydrates [See also Blood Sugar, 
Glucose, Sugars] 11957 

Carcinomas [See Neoplasms] 

Cardiac Disorders [See Heart Disorders] 
Cardiac Rate [See Heart Rate] 
Cardiography [See Electrocardio, aphy] 
Cardiovascular Disorders [See also Ar- 
Se (Heart), Cerebrovascular Ac- 
Cidents, Cerebrovascular Disorders, 
Heart Disorders, H: ertension, Ischemi- 
a] 12782, 12824, 12955 

Cardiovascular System [See Carotid Ar- 
teries, Heart, Veins (Anatomy)] 

Career Aspirations [See Occupational 
Aspirations] 
Career — Choice 
Choice] 

Career Goals [See Occupational Aspira- 
ions] 

Career Guidance [See Occupational 
Guidance] 

Career Preference [See Occupational 
Preference] 

Careers [See Occupations] 

Carotid Arteries 11638, 11667 

Carp [See Goldfish] 

Case History [See Patient History] 

Case Report 12382, 12570, 12575, 12576, 


[See Occupational 


12581, 12584, 12667, 12683, 12689, 
12725, 12728, 12746, 12752, 12759, 
12764, 12765, 12770, 12771, 12774, 
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12798, 12801, 12804, 12812, 12829, 
12836, 12849, 12867, 12882, 12894; 
12925, 12942, 12946, 12948, 12953, 
12954, 12975, 12984, 13015, 13059 
Caseworkers [See Social Workers] 
Castration [See also 
Ovariectomy] 11800. 
Catalepsy 11780 
came [See Posttreatment Follow- 
up 

Catecholamines [See also Dopamine, 
Epinephrine, Norepin hrine] 11549, 
11594, 11635, 11716, 12927 

Categorizing [See Classification (Cogni- 
tive Process)] 

Catharsis 12456, 12857 

Catholicism (Roman) [See Roman Ca- 


Male Castration, 


tholicism] 

Cats 11206, 11557, 11574, 11575, 11577, 
11578, 11585, 11587, 11588, 11592, 
11648, 11649, 11650, 11662, 11669, 
11685, 11688, 11691, 11696, 11698, 
11702, 11703, 11732, 11748, 11764, 
11825, 11967 

Cattell Infant Scale [See 
Infant Intelligence Scale] 

Cattle 12142 


Caucasians 11974, 11991, 12127, 12128, 


12129, 12134, 12137, 12143, 12145, 
12419, 12425, 12437, 12694, 12819, 
13118, 13166, 13192, 13291, 13308, 
13317, 13350 [Sce Spinal N j 
Cauda Equina inal Nerves) 
Caudate Nucleus 11668, 11701 

Cell Nucleus 11623 


Cells (Biology) [See Auditory Neurons, 
Cones (Eye), Erythrocytes, e Ve 
cytes, Motor Neurons, Neurons, Rods 
(Eye), Sensory Neurons] 
Central America 12141 
Central Nervous System [See also Amyg- 
daloid Body, Brain, Brain Stem, Cau- 
date Nucleus, Cerebellum, Cerebral 
Cortex, Cerebral Ventricles, Frontal 
Lobe, Geniculate Bodies HE 
Hi mpus, H alamo ophy- 
seal Ge Hypothalamus, inte 
System, Motor Cortex, Occi ital Lobe, 
Optic Chiasm, Pons, Retic ar Forma- 
tion, Spinal Cord, Superior Colliculus, 
Telencephalon, Temporal Lobe, Tha- 
lamic Nuclei, Thalamus, Visual Cortex] 
11548, 11593, 11960 
Central Nervous System Disorders [See 
also Aphasia, Ataxia, Athetosis, Brain 
Damage, Brain Disorders, Brain Le- 
sions, Brain Neoplasms, Cerebral Palsy, 
Cerebrovascular Accidents, Delirium 
Tremens, Epilepsy, Epileptic Seizures, 
Huntingtons Chorea, Hypothalamus Le- 
sions, Korsakoffs Psychosis, Meningitis, 
Minimal Brain Disorders, Parkinsons 
Disease, Presenile Dementia, Senile De- 
mentia] 12769, 12784, 12810 
Central Nervous System Drugs [See CNS 
fecting Drugs] 
SE Se Measures [See Mean] 
Cerebellar Cortex [See ee el 
Cerebellar Nuclei [See Cerebellum 
peel or i [See Cerebellum] 
Cerebellum 11574, 11588, 11699 
EC [See Cerebral Ventri- 
Ze Cortex [See also Amygdaloid 
Body, Caudate Nucleus, Cerebral Ven- 
tricles, Frontal Lobe, Hippocampus, 


Limbic System, Motor Cortex, Occipital 
Lobe, Témporal Lobe, Visual Giel 
11562, 11592, 11623, 11678, 11701 
Cerebral Dominance [See also Lateral 
Dominance] 11334, 11404, 11448, 11458, 
11459, 11488, 11563, 12750, 13017 
Cerebral See Brain Lesions) 
Cerebral Palsy 12763, 12806, 12809 
Cerebral Vascular Disorders [See Cere- 
brovascular Disorders} 

Cerebral Ventricles 11562 


(ane Fluid 11620, 11735, 12757, 


Cerebrovascular Accidents 12758 
Cerebrovascular Disorders [See also Cer- 
ebrovascular Accidents] 12816 
Cerebrum Affecting Drugs [See Chlor- 


ne 

fied Public Accountants [See Ac- 
countants] 

Cervical Plexus [See Fan Nerves] 
Chains (Markov) [See Markov Chains] 
Chance (Fortune) [See Binomial Distrib- 
ution, Probability, Statistical Probabili- 
ty] 


er [See Personality) 
Character Development [See Personality 
Development] 
Character 


[See Personality 
Disorders] 
Character Formation [See Personality 
Development] 


Character Traits [See Personality Traits] 
Charitable Behavior 12347 


Cheating 12680 

Chemical Brain Stimulation 11649, 
11656, 11658, 11665, 11679, 11685, 
11699, 11700, 11821 

Chemical Elements [See Lithium, Phos- 


horus, Sodium] 
Chemistry [See Biochemistry, Neuro- 
chemistry] 


Chemoreceptors 11958 
Chemotherapy [See Drug Therapy] ` ` 
Cheyenne Indians [See American Indi- 


ans] 
ke: 11780, 11916, 11921, 11923 
Child Day Care 11999 
Child Disch eng also Parental Per- 
missiveness) ye 
Child Psychiatry 
Child Psychology 12506 
Child Psychotherapy 12843, 13267 
Childbirth [See Bet 
Childhood [See Children] 
Childhood Development [See also Earl 
Childhood Development, Infant Devel- 
opment] 12787 

Play Devel nt 11973, 
12082, 12085, 12098, 121 
Childhood Psychosis [See also Early 
Childresring eren bein 12086 12547 
Chik , 
Childrearing Practices [See also Child 
Discipline, Parental  Permissiveness] 
12090, 12108, 12111, 12848, 12868, 
12869, 12973, 13178 
Children [See also Infants, Neonates, 
Preschool Age Children, School Age 
Children] 11224, 11236, 11238, 11305, 


11405, 12021, 12036, 12042, 12187, 
12220, 12286, 12571, 12632, 12670, 
12727, 12736, 12739, 12780, 12785, 
12790, 12803, 12892, 12926, 12963, 
12967, 12969, 12994, 13217, 13225, 
13231, 13256 


Childrens Manifest Anxiety Scale 12590 
Childrens Recreational Games 12002 
Chimpanzees 11945 

Chinchillas 11565 

Choral Hydrate 11743 

Chlordiazepoxide 11736, 12937 
Chlorpromazine 11723, 11739, 11758, 
11765, 11777, 11778, 11799, 12906, 12928 
Choice Behavior 11258, 11389, 11395, 
11532, 11822, 11841, 12326, 12339, 12341 
Cholesterol 11627, 12894 

Cholinergic Blocking Drugs [See also 
Atropine, Scopolamine] 11766, 11798, 
11822, 12917 

Cholinergic Drugs [See also Physostig- 
mine] 11723, 11726, 11798 
Cholinesterase Inhibitors [See Physostig- 
mine 

Cholloomimetic Drugs [See Acetylcho- 
line, Physostigmine] 

Klee untingtons Chorea] 
Choroid Plexus [See Cerebral Ventricles] 
Christianity [See also Fundamentalism, 
Protestantism, Roman Catholicism] 
13006 

Chromosome Disorders [See also Auto- 
some Disorders, Downs Syndrome, Sex 
Chromosome Disorders, Trisomy] 12728 
Chronic Alcoholic Intoxication 11829 
Chronic Psychosis [See Chronic Schi- 
zophrenia] 

Chronic Schizophrenia 11810, 12931 
Cigarette Smoking [See Tobacco Smok- 


ing] 
Circadian Rhythms (Animal) [See Animal 
Circadian Rhythms] 
Circulatory Disorders [See Cardiovascu- 
lar Disorders] 
Circumcision [See Surgery] 
Cities [See Urban Environments] 
Citizenship 12336 
Civil Rights Movement 12187, 12220 
ar Servants [See Government Person- 
nel 
Class Attitudes [See Socioeconomic 
Class Attitudes] 
Classical Conditioning [See also Condi- 
tioned Responses, Conditioned Stimu- 
lus, Conditioned Suppression] 11401, 
11415, 11592, 11607] 11703, 11853, 
11879, 11886, 11896, 11913 
SE Pek E [See 
'sychodiagnostic logies 
Classificat (Psychodiagnost Seen [See 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
Classificat (Psy: iagnostic Proc) [See 
base yr E 
Classification (Cognitive Process) 11390, 
11393, 11402, 11411, 11421, 11423, 
11442, 11455, 11459, 11460, 
11484, 11485, 11492, 11497, 
11504, 11508, 11522, 11576, 
12014, 12028, 12030, 12034, 
12116, 12688 
Classification (Psychiatric Process) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Classification Systems [See Taxonomies] 
Classroom Behavior 13096, 13097, 13118, 
13139, 13227 
Classroom Behavior Modification 12972, 
13087, 13122, 13127, 13135, 13143, 
13147, 13149, 13150, 13153, 13154, 
13157, 13171, 13172, 13177, 13218, 13225 
Classroom Discipline 13077, 13153, 
13154 
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Classroom Environment 12637, 13069, 
13088, 13146, 13179 

Classroom Instruction [See Teaching] 
Classroom Teachers [See Teachers] 
Classrooms p SE ED 
Clergy [See also isters eligion), 
Nuns, SÉ 12527, 12542, 12551 

Client Characteristics 12558, 12862, 
12872, 13005, 13248 

Client Counselor Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 

Clients 12522, 12854, 12992 

Climate (Organizational) [See Organiza- 
tional Climate] 

Climax (Sexual) [See Orgasm] ` 
Clinical Judgment (Med Diagnosis) [See 
Medical Diagnosis] 

Clinical Judgment (Not Diagnosis) 13065 
Clinical Judgment (Psychodiagnosis) [See 


Psychodiagnosis] 

Clinical Methods Training [See also 
Community Mental Health Training, 
Counselor Education, Mental Heal 
Inservice Training, Psychiatric Training, 
Psychoanalytic Training, Ps SE 
Training] 11447, 12524, 12529, 12550, 
12950 

Clinics [See Psychiatric Clinics] 

Cliques [See Social Groups] 

Closed Circuit Television 13116 

Closure (Perceptual) [See Perceptual 
Closure] 

Clothing Fashions 12315, 12324 

Cluster Analysis 11240, 11243, 12568, 
13312, 13320 

Clustering [See Cluster Analysis] 

CNS Affecting Drugs [See also Amphe- 
tamine, Barbital, Caffeine, Chlorproma- 
zine, CNS Stimulating Drugs, Dex- 
troamphetamine, Haloperidol Meth- 
amphetamine, Methylphenidate, Scopo- 
lamine] 11730 

CNS Depressant Drugs [See Barbital, 
Chlorpromazine, Haloperidol, Scopola- 


mine] 

CNS Stimulating Drugs [See also 

Amphetamine, Caffeine, Dextroamphe- 

tamine, Methamphetamine, Methylphe- 

nidate] 11821, 12927 

Coaches [See Teachers] 

Coalition Formation 12245, 12266 

Cocaine 11865, 12918 

Cochlea 11565 

Coeds [See College Students] 

Coffee (Drug) [See Caffeine] 

Cognitive Ability 11235, 11432, 11573, 

13018, 13257, 13268 

Cognitive Complexity 11282, 

11431, 11433, 12530, T198. 13273 

Cognitive Contiguity 11431, 12051 

Cognitive Development [See also Intel- 

lectual Development, Language Devel- 

pat Perceptual EE 

11504, 12008, 12017, 12021, 

12023, 12029, 

12030, 12043, 

12047, 12055, 12101, 

12366, 12688, 13132, 13166, 

13209, 13259, 13268 

Cognitive Discrimination 11292, 11414, 

11456, 11471, 11501, 11535, 11972, 12483 
itive Dissonance 11399, 12272, 

12288, 12321, 12333, 12341, 12359, 12486 

Cognitive Mediation 11435, 11456, 

11487, 12012, 12022, 12737, 13205 


11402, 


12020, 
12028, 
12039, 


vi 


Cognitive Processes [See also Abstrac- 
tion, Anagram Problem Solving, Associ- 
ative Processes, Choice Behavior, Classi- 
fication (Cognitive Process), Cognitive 
Contiguity, Cognitive Discrimination, 
Cognitive Mediation, Concept Forma- 
tion, Connotations, Contextual Associa- 
tions, Decision Making, Group Problem 
Solving, Ideation, Imagination, Induc- 
tive uctive Reasoning, Inference, 
Logical Thinking, Management Deci- 
sion Making, Problem Solving, Reason- 
ing, Thinking] 11264, 11333, 11386, 
11388, , 11417, 11432, 

11460, „ 11538, 11561, 

11580, 11995, 12018, 
12261, , 12362, 12401, 
12414, 12432, 12593, 12595, 
12735, 12741, 12808, 13024, 13205 
Cognitive Style [See also Cognitive 
Com end 11282, 11293, 11296, 11322, 

1 


11402, 412, 11452, 11473, 11516, 
11517, 11527, 11986, 12008, 12054, 
12283, 12314, 12380, 12443, 12531, 


12623, 13096, 13127, 13391 
Cohesion (Group) [See Group Cohesion] 
Coitus [See Sexual Intercourse (Human)] 
Coitus (Animal) [See Animal Mating 
Behavior] 
Cold Effects 11281, 11633, 11688 
Collaboration [See Cooperation] 
Collective Behavior 12226, 12237, 12242 
Academic Achievement 11297, 
13117, 13134, 13175, 13183, 13187, 
13195, 13199, 13201, 13203, 13280 
College Degrees [See Educational De- 


ees] 

Dropouts 13201 
College Environment 12127, 13067 

e Students [See also Graduate 
Students, Junior College Students, Medi- 
cal Students, ROTC Students] 12097, 
12182, 12207, 12212, 
12396, 12447, 12471, 
12996, 13048, 13067, 
13104, 13111, 13117, 
13125, 13134, 13152, 13160, 
13164, 13173, 13183, 13185, 13194, 
13195, 13201, 13258, 13273, 13280, 13321 


College Teachers 12953, 13083, 13100, 
13111, 13401 

Colleges 13108 1 
Colon Disorders [See Fecal Inconti- 
nence] 

Color [See also Achromatic Color, Hue] 
11350, 11613, 12088, 12146 

Color Perception 11292, 11321, 11327, 
11335, 11339, 11341, 11351, 11354, 
11358, 11363, 11364, 11367, 11578, 
11676, 11938, 11991, 12003, 12752 
Columbia Mental Maturity Scale 12727 


Coma 12758, 12815 
Commitment (Psychiatric) 12170, 13022, 
13043 Mt 
Communication (Professional) [See Sci- 
entific Communication] 

Communication Skills 13313 
Communication Systems 12368, 12377, 
12406, 12430, 13387, 13403 


Communication Theory 12380, 12408, 
12413 
Communication [See Also Related 


Terms] 12376, 12389 is 
Communications Media [See also Boo! d 
Closed Circuit Television, Education 
Audiovisual Aids, Film Strips, Mass 


Media, Motion Pictures (Entertain- 
ment) Newspapers, Photographs, Tele- 
vision Advertising, Videotapes] 12381 
Communism 12230 

Communities 12100, 12141 

Community Attitudes 12429 

Community Colleges [See Colleges] 
Community Facilities [See Community 
Mental Health Centers, Housing, Shop- 
ping Centers, Suicide Prevention Cen- 
St 

Community Mental Health 


12194, 12381, 12521, 12998, 12999, 
13001, 13011, 13041, 13056 
Community Mental Health Traii [See 


also Mental Health Inservice Training] 
12542 

Community Services [See also Crisis 
Intervention Services, Home  Visitin; 
Programs, Hot Line Services] 12880, 
13008, 13009, 13026, 13030, 13053 
Companies [See Business Organizations; 
Comparative Psychology 11851, 11967 
Compatibility (Interpersonal) [See Inter- 
personal SEE 

Competition 11762, 12242, 12260, 12275, 
12298, 12337, 13359 

Complexity (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 
Complexity] 

Complexity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Complexity] 

"ie isl (Task) [See Task Complexi- 


t 

ett 11395, 12321, 12332 

Comprehension [See also Listening Com- 
rehension, Number Comprehension, 
eading Comprehension, Sentence 

Comprehension] 11993, 12032 

Compulsions 12186 

Computer Applications [See also Com- 

puter Assisted Diagnosis, Computer 

Assisted Instruction, Computer Simula- 

tion] 11270, 11321, 11327, 13121, 13310, 

13409 

Computer Assisted Diagnosis 12383, 

12420, 12601 

Computer Assisted Instruction 13167, 

13195, 13309 

ete Programing Languages 11189, 
1256 

Computer Programs [See Computer Soft- 

ware] 

Computer Simulation 11247, 13164, 

13250 


Computer Software 11207, 11219, 11241, 
11245, 11246, 11254, 11255, 11257, 
11259, 11260, 11262, 11269, 11271, 
11272, 12282, 12369, 12433, 13167 
Computers [See also Analog Computers, 
Digital Computers] 12369 

Concept (Sel [See Self Concept] 
Concept Formation 11443, 11445, 12017, 
12029, 12055 
Concept Learning 
Shift Learning] 11393, 
11427, 11443, 11460, 
11989, 12006, 12030, 
12050, 13124 

Concepts 11432, 11455, 11457, 11460 
Conceptual 11420, 11449, 11487 
mags o [See Concept Forma- 
ion 

Conditioned Reflex [See Conditioned 
Responses] 


[See also Reversal 
11416, 11422, 
11465, 11472, 
12042, 12045, 
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tioned Su; 
11760, 11; 


Responses [See also Condi- 
ression] 11391, 11464, 11705, 
1, 11879 
S 11607, y 
Gig timulus 11607, 11840, 
Conditioned Suppression 11695, 11900 
Conditioning [See also Avoidance Condi- 
noning: Classical Conditioning, Condi- 
Don Responses, Conditioned Stimu- 
lus, suitcase Suppression, Counter- 
conditioning, Escape Conditioning, Ey- 
elid Conditio i rant Con de 
ing] 11321, 11752, 11900, 11968 
i (Avoidance) [See Avoid- 
ance Conditionin; 
iti (Classical) [See Classical 
Conditioning] 
Conditioning (Escape) [See Escape Con- 
ditioning] 
Nome ens (Eyelid) [See Eyelid Condi- 
Honn 
Conditioning (Operant) [See Operant 
Conditioning] 
Conditioning (Verbal) [See Verbal Learn- 
ing] 


inj 

Cones (Eye) 11345, 11346 
Conference Proceedings 12840, 13076 
Conflict [See also Arguments, Violence, 
War] 11609, 11822, 12127, 12227, 12242, 


12285, 12298, 12332, 12389, 12458, 
12521, 12995 
Conformity (Personality) 12096, 12249, 
12271, 13230 


Confusion (Mental) [See Mental Confu- 


sion 
l Disorders [See also Herma- 
hroditism] 12769 
tions 12317, 12400 
Consciousness Disturbances [See Autoh- 
nosis, Delirium, Hypnosis, Insomnia, 
uggestibility, Time Disorientation] ` 
Consciousness States [See also Attention, 
Awareness, Monitoring, Selective Atten- 
tion, Vigilance, Wakefulness] 11463 


Conservation (Concept) 12010, 12013, 


12016, 12027, 12041, 12046, 12050, 
12052, 12688, Gr 13180 
Conservatism 1 

Conservatism (Political) [See Political 
Conservatism] 


Consonants 11482, 12015, 12373, 12404, 


12729, 12817 
Consultation (Professional) [See Profes- 
sional En 
At 

ee Behavior 12344, 12360, 12388, 
12397, 12425, Jas re 
Consumer Prot 
Consumer Research 12364, 12379, 12391 
Content Analysis (Test) 12738 
Contextual Associations 11406 ` 
Contiguity (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 
chee t [See et ae 

Programs] 12942, 1 p 
1944, 19980, 12966, 13033, 13117, 


225, 13232 
Gg Education [See Higher Edu- 
es Reinforcement [See Rein- 
forcement Schedules} 
Contour [See Form And Shape Percep- 
tion] e 
Con ion [See Birth Control] 
Contraceptive Methods [See Birth Con- 
trol] 
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Contribution See Profe 
sional Contribution) | ch 
Control (Air Traffic) [See Air Traffic 
Control] 


Control (Locus of) [See Internal External 
Locus of conma] | Tas 

SE (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Con- 
Oo 


Convergent Thinking [See Inductive De- 
ductive Reasonin 

Conversion Hysteria [See Conversion 
Neurosis} 

Conversion Neurosis 12632 

Convulsions 11560, 11696, 11705, 11743, 
11757, 12779, 12799, 12813, 12818, 12824 
Zeen 11999, 12237, 12257, 12275, 
12298, 12332 
(Motor) [See Motor Coor- 


(Perceptual Motor) [See 
Perceptual Motor Coordination] 
Behavior 11209, 11531, 12224, 
12622, 13060 
Copulation [See Sexual Intercourse (Hu- 
man)] 


SE (Animal) [See Animal Mating 
Behavior] 
Disorders [See Cardiovascular 


Disorders} 
igemina [See Superior 


ee ee 


Corporations [See Business Organiza- 


tions] 

EEN Institutions [See also Pris- 
ons] 13025, 13030, 13053, 13055 
Correlation (Statistical) [See Statistical 
Correlation] 

Cortex (Cerebral) [See Cerebral Cortex] 
Cortex (Motor) [See Motor Cortex] 
Cortex (Visual) [See Visual Cortex] 
Cortical Evoked Potentials 11572, 11577, 
11591 

Corticoids [See Corticosteroids] 

[See also Corticosterone, 
Hydrocortisone] 11628, 12882 
Corticosterone 11599, S. 1756 
Cortisol [See Hydrocortisone} 

Costs d Cost Analysis 12367, 13253, 
13326, 13407 
Counselees [See Clients] 

(Group) [See Group Counsel- 


dination] 


ing] 


[sens rien d 12407, 13004 
[See Also Related Terms] 


12548, 12942, 12991, 12992, 12995, 
12996, 13000, 13006, 13007, 13010, 13247 
Counselor Characteristics 12515, 12522, 
12527, 12531, 12545, 12560, 12854, 
12996, 13005, 13248, 13278 

Counselor Client Interaction [See Psy- 


chotherapeutic Processes] 

Counselor Education 12511, 12513, 
12514, 12515, 12516, 12518, 12520, 
12526, 12528, 12535, 12541, 12548, 


12549, 12551, 12552, 12554, 12560, 13281 
Counselor Effectiveness [See Counselor 
Characteristics] 

Counselor Personality [See Counselor 
Characteristics] 

es lor Role 12515, 12516, 12522, 
12545, 12922, 13005, 13237, 13238 
Counselor Trainees 12520, 12531, 12541, 
12548, 12549, 12551, 12554, 12560, 12854 
Counselors [See also School Counselors] 


12523 
tioning 11904 


Courts [See Adjudication] 

Courtship (Human) [See Human Court- 
ship] 

Ss [See Cattle] 

Cranial Nerves [See Optic Nerve] 
Creative Writing [See Literature] 
Creativity 11409, 12153, 12435, 12443, 
12449, 13137, 13145, 13204, 13210 
Credibility 12319, 12370, 13405 


Crime [See also Homicide, Rape, Theft] 
11640, 12147, 12157, 12161, 12176, 
12180, 12665, 12670, 12690, 12698, 


12706, 12712, 12715, 12716 
Criminal Law 12195, 12716 
Criminals [See also Female Criminals, 
Male Criminals] 12162, 12664, 12665, 
12666, 12670, 12687, 12690, 12694, 
12698, 13029 
Criminology 12676, 12681, 12685 
Crises [See Family Crises] 
Crisis (Reactions To) [See Stress Reac- 
tions] 
Crisis Intervention 12994 
Crisis Intervention Services [See also Hot 
Line Services, Suicide Prevention Cen- 
ters] 13003 
Critical Flicker Fusion Threshold 12035 
Criticism 12353 
Criticism (Professional) [See Professional 
Criticism] 
Cross Cultural Differences 12041, 12066, 
12133, 12141, 12405, 12475, 12478, 
12545, 12856, 12996, 13010, 13092, 
13109, 13217, 13224, 13231, 13256 
Grose rise [oe Strabismus] 
rowding [See Overpopulation| 
Cruelty 12713 PA ; 
Crying 11273, 13177 
Cues 11290, 11297, 11391, 11393, 11394, 
11444, 11465, 11480, 11484, 11485, 
11491, 11608, 11609, 11848, 11862, 
11908, 11932, 11985, 12088, 12357, 
12378, 13135 
Cultism 12575, 12576 
12132, 


Cultural Deprivation 13092 

Cultura! Familial Mental Retardation 

[See Psychosocial Mental Retardation] 

Cultural Test Bias 11190, 13246 

Culturally Disadvantaged [See Cultural 

Eech 

Culture (Anthropological) [See also Sub- 
culture (Anthropological)] 13073 
Curriculum [See also Art Education, 
Business Education, Drug Education, 
Health Education, Language Arts Edu- 
cation, Mathematics Education, Music 
Education, Phonics, Physical Education, 
Reading Education, Science Education, 
Sex Education, Spelling, Vocational 
Education] 12538, 13108, 13158, 13175, 
13203, 13271 

Curriculum Development 13062, 13126, 
13142, 13168, 13224 

Cutaneous Sense [See also Tactual Per- 

ception] 11280, 11284, 11788 

Cycloheximide 11719 

Czechoslovakia 12223, 12505 


12679, 


Daily Biological Rhythms (Animal) [See 
Animal Circadian Rhythms] 

Dark Adaptation 11358, 11359, 11366, 
11591, 11949 

Darwinism 11200 
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Data ing 12369, 12433 
Dating (Social) [See Social Datin; 
Day Camps (Recreation) [See Summer 
Camps (Recreation)] t 
GE lees 
Day ing 1 , 
Deaf 11984, 12725, 12760, 12761, 12787, 
13059, 13222, 13228 
Death And Dying 11698, 12181, 12651, 
12753 
Death Penalty [See Capital Punishment] 
Death Rate [See Mortality Rate] 

ion [See also Cheating, Faking] 
12501 
Decision Making [See also Choice Be- 
havior, Management Decision Makin; 
11405, 11429, 11439, 11527, 11986, 
12226, 12247, 12248, 12255, 12257, 
12269, 12300, 12326, 12341, 13164 
Deductive Reasoning [See Inductive De- 
ductive Reasoning] 
Defecation 11704 
Defense Mechanisms [See also Denial, 
Displacement (Defense Mechanism), 
Fantasy (Defense Mechanism), Intellec- 
tualization, Projection (Defense Mecha- 
nism), Regression (Defense Mecha- 
nism)] 12136, 12421 
Defensiveness 12497 
Degrees (Educational) [See Educational 


Degrees] 

Delayed Feedback 11496 

Delayed Reinforcement [See Reinforce- 
ment Schedules] 

Delinquency (Juvenile) [See Juvenile 
Delinquency] 

Delirium 13022 

Delirium Tremens 11743 

Delta 12935 

Delusions 11784, 12576, 12593 

Dementia (Presenile) [See Presenile De- 
mentia] 

Dementia (Senile) [See Senile Dementia] 
Dementia Praecox [See Schizophrenia] 
Democratic Party [See Political 

Dei Characteristics 


Parties] 
12112, 
12138, 12156, 12165, 12190, 12448, 
12519, 12573, 12668, 12686, 13029, 
13257, 13353 
Demonstrations (Social) [See 
Demonstrations] 
Denial 12347 
Denmark 11640 
Dental Treatment 11525 
Dependency (Drug) [See Drug Depen- 
dency] 


De (Personality) 12118, 12253, 

12261, 12588 

Depression (Emotion) [See also Neurotic 
ressive Reaction] 11735, 12568, 

12577, 12607, 12614, 12616, 12622, 

12649, 12652, 12654, 12655, 12775, 

12867, 12879, 12901, 12907, 12908, 

12918, 12937, 12982, 13013, 13014, 

13017, 13020, 13022 

Depressive Reaction (Neurotic) [See 


Social 


Neurotic ressive Reaction] 
Deprivation [See also Cultural riva- 
tion, Food rivation, Sensory Depri- 


vation, Sle eprivation, Social Depri- 
vation, Social Isolation, Water Depriva- 
tion] 12112 

Depth Perception [See also Stereoscopic 
Vision] 11672 

Dermatitis [See Neurodermatitis] 
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Desensitization (Systematic) [Sec Sys- 
tematic Desensitization Therapy] 


Design (Experimental) [See Experimen- 

tal Design] 

GE? (Social) [See Social Desira- 
[See Motivation] 

Detection (Signal) [See Signal Detection 

(Perception)] 

Deto: tion 12872, 12873 


Developmental Age Groups [See Adoles- 
cents, Adults, Aged, Children, Infants, 
Middle MR Neonates, Preschool Age 
Children, School Age Children, Young 
Adults] 
Developmental Differences [See also Age 
Differences, Sex Linked Developmental 
Differences] 12019, 12066 
Developmental Psychology 
Child Psychology] 12001 
Developmental Stages [See also Puberty] 
13074 
Deviant Behavior [See Antisocial Behav- 
ior] 
Deviations (Sexual) [See Sexual Devia- 
tions] 
Devices (Experimental) [See Apparatus] 
tamine [See Dextroampheta- 


[See also 


mine] 
Dexedrine [See Dextrosmphetaminel 
De i 1 


646, 11711, 
11722, 11730, 11746, 11754, 11801, 
11823, 11827 
Diabetes 12826 


Diacetylmorphine [See Heroin] 
Diagnosis [See also Angiography, Com- 
uter Assisted Diagnosis, Differential 
e Electro Oculography, Elec- 
trocardiography, Electroencephalogra- 
phy, Electromyography, Electroretinog- 
raphy, Galvanic Skin Response, Medical 
Diagnosis, Ophthalmologic Examina- 
tion, Psychodiagnosis, Psychodiagnostic 
Interview, Urinalysis] 12768 
(Anatomy) 11751 
Diastolic Pressure 12766 
Diazepam 11736, 11758, 11808, 12875 _ 
Diencephalon [See Geniculate Bodies 
(Thalamus), Hypothalamo Hypo hyseal 
System, Hypothalamus, Sr 'hiasm, 
alamic Nuclei, Thalamus 
Differential 11220, 12572, 
12603, 12633, 12648, 12655, 12786, 13267 
Differential Limen [See Thresholds] 
Differential Reinforcement 11396, 11758, 
11838, 11844, 11889, 11906, 12976 
Difficulty Level (Test) 11443, 11546, 
13272 EN. 
Digestive System [See Intestines, Liver, 
Teeth (Anatomy)] i 
Digestive System Disorders [See Fecal 
Incontinence, Gastrointestinal Ulcers, 
Vomiting] Nt 
Digit Span Testing 
Digi "Cor 11197, 11615 
Dilantin [See Di ZE 
Dilation (Pupil) [See Pupil Dilation] : 
Diphenylhydantoin 11743, 12883, 12885, 
12910 an 
Diphenylhydantoin Sodium [See Diphe- 
nylhydantoin] : 
Diptera [See Drosophila] 
Disadvant 11978, 12084, 
13138, 13169, 13200, 13235. 
13286, 13289, 13332 S semine] 
Discipline (Child) [See Child Discipline! 


12936, 
13264, 


Discipline (Classroom) [See Classroom 
Discipline] 

Discrimination (Cognitive) [See Cogni- 
tive Discrimination] 

Discrimination [See Also Related Terms] 
11842 

rier: (Group) [See Group Discus- 

sion 

Diseases [See Disorders] 

Dislike [See Aversion] 

Disorders [See Also Related Terms] 
12563, 13337 

Disorientation (Time) [See Time Diso- 

rientation] 

Magee (Defense Mechanism) 
15. 

Displays [See Visual Dis lays] 

Disposition [See Personalit ] 

Disruptive Behavior [See Behavior Prob- 


lems] 
Dissociative Patterns [See also Amnesia] 
11386, 11752 
Dissonance (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 
Dissonance] 
Distance Discrimination [See Distance 
Perception] 
Distance Perception 11283, 13415 
Distortion (Perceptual) [See Illusions 
(Perception)] 
Distractibility 11412, 11985, 12024, 
12323, 12445, 12453, 12463, 12602, 12792 
Distress 11286, 12290, 12350 
Distress Calls (Animal) [See Animal 
Distress Calls] 
Disturbed (Emotionally) [See Emotional- 
d Disturbed] 

iuretics [See Caffeine] 
Diurnal Variations [See Human Biologi- 
cal Rhythms] 
Divorced Persons 12578 
Doctors [See Physicians] 
Dogmatism [See Authoritarianism] 
Dogs 11620, 11713, 11745, 11902, 11926 
Dominance (Animal) [See Animal Domi- 
nance] 
Dominance Hierarchy 11601, 11937, 
12225, 12235 
Domination [See Authoritarianism] 
Donors [See Charitable Behavior] 
Dopa 12887 
Dopamine 11612, 11699, 11716, 11720, 
11723, 11761, 11766, 11785, 11805, 12887 
Downs Syndrome 12736, 12748, 12785 
Draftees 12207 
Drawing 11461 
Dreaming 11614 
Drinking (Alcohol) [See Alcohol Drink- 
Ing Patterns] 
Drinking Attitudes [See Alcohol Drink- 
Ing Attitudes] 
Drinking Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Drinking Behavior] 
Drive [See Motivation] 
Driver Safety [See Highway Safety] 
Drivers 12364, 13419 
Driving Behavior 13419, 13422 
Dropouts [See also College Dropouts, 
Potential Dro; uts] 12858, 13315 
Drosophila 11955 
Drowsiness [See Sleep Onset] ^a 
Drug Abuse [See also Drug Addiction, 
Heroin Addiction] 12148, 12190, 12592, 
12661, 12841, 13006 * 
"Tue Addiction [See also Heroin Addic- 
tionj 11792, 12211, 12696, 12703, 12707, 
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12860, 12878, 12889, 12896, 12902, 
12933, juod 12956, 12958, 12980, 13057 


11709, 
11718, 11815, 11861, 12686 : 
12906, 12918 oe 


Drug Adverse Reactions 11791, 12; 

12886, 12904, 12916 Sod 
D ndency [See also Drug Addic- 
d Heroin Addiction] 11785, 12505, 


Drug Dosages 11741, 11774, 11789, 
11827, 12888, 12900, 12934, 12935 
Drug Education 13165 


Depen- 
Es de Een us Addic- 
on, Side Effects (Drug)] 11285, 1161 

11651, 11652, 11687, 1171 5, a 
11708, 
11715, 


d j d , 12505, 
12508, 12740, 12772, 12900, 12911, 12918 
Drug Laws 12211 

Potentiation 11754, 11761, 11763, 
11793, 11798, 11801, 11804, 11814 
Rehabilitation 12703, 12872, 12873, 
12880, 12884, 12889, 
12896, 12899, 12902, 12911, 
12923, 12930, 12933, 12936, 
12956, 13042, es 
Drug Sensitivity 

y 11817, 

Weg 


12874, 

12877, 12879, 
12885, 12886, 
12893, 
12900, 
12906, 
12912, 
12918, 
12925, 
12931, 12932, 12934, 
12937, 12969, 13020 
Drug Tolerance 11744, 
12197, 12876 
Drug U: See also DU ADU Drug 
‘Addiction, | ies Dependency, Heroin 
Addiction, Marihuana Usage] 11802, 
12166, 12203, 12211, 12219, 12931 
Drug Usage Attitudes 12159, 12199 
Drug Withdrawal 12933 

Withdrawal Effects 11714, 11743, 

11779 
Drugs [See Also Related Terms] 11287, 
11720, 11725, 11817, 11824, 12649, 


12887, 12894 
Drunkenness 


Drug 
12878, 


12505, 
12875, 
12882, 
12888, 
12895, 
12903, 
12908, 
12915, 
12920, 
12927, 
12935, 


11779, 


12936, 
11796, 


[See Alcohol Intoxication] 
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Ducks 11888 
Duodenum [See Intestines} 
tion] (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Dura- 


Dyads 12295 
Dying [Sce Death And Dying] 
1254 [See also Stüttering] 12791, 


Dyskinesia 12886, 12905 

Dyslexia 12717, 12723, 12741 
Dysmetria [See Ataxia] 

Dyspnea [See Asthma] 

Dysthymia [See Depression (Emotion)] 


Ear (Anatomy) [See Cochlea, Labyrinth 
(Anatomy), Middle Ear, Vestibular Ap- 


t 
oi [See Middle Ear] 
Early Childhood [See Preschool Age 


Children] 
Early Childhood Development 11987, 
12029, 12044 

11654, 11659, 11717, 


Early 
11916, 11921, 11940, 11959, 


11858, 
12122, 12155 

Early Infantile Autism 12636 
Earthworms 11697 

Eating Patterns 12946, 12963, 12971 
Economically Disadvantaged [Sce D 


vantaged] 

Economy 13175 

ECS Therapy [See Electroconvulsive 
Shock Therapy] ` 
ECT (Therapy) [See Electroconvulsive 
Shock Lët 

Educable Mentally 12718, 
12726, 12733, 13221, 13232 z 
Education (Drug) [See Drug Education| 
Education [See Also Related Terms| 
13086 


12516, 
13080, 13085, 13095, 13099, 13101, 


13109, 13401 
Educational Aspirations 11974, 12338, 


13261 
Educational Audiovisual Aids 13108, 
13159, 13168, 13169 


Educational Background 11234, 11603, 
12190, 12671, 13316, 13338, 13363 
Educational 12522, 13074, 
13089, 13244, 13255, 13269, 13281 
Educational Degrees 12546 

Educational Guidance [See Educational 
Counseling] 

Educational! Measurement [See also 
Grading (Educational) 13131, 13239, 
13240, 13242, 13246, 13256, 13259, 
13262, 13263, 13265, 13271, 13277, 
13282, 13285 


Educational Personnel [See also College 
Teachers, Elementary School Teachers, 
School Administrators, School Counse- 
lors, School Principals, School Psycholo- 
jsts, Special Education Teachers, Stu- 
lent Teachers, Teachers] 12229, 12547, 
Educational Process [See Education] 
luca’ 

Educational Program Evaluation 12544, 
12553, 13119, 13137, 13170, 
13240, 13251, 13263, 13265, 
13271, 13277, 13282, 13285 
Educational Planning 
13121, 13133, 13137, 13168, 
13186, 13217, 13224, 13244, 13250 


Educational Programs [See also Foreign 
Study, Project Head Start] 12099, 12518, 
12519, 12535, 12540, 12552, 12559, 
13072, 13076, 13102, 13109, 13114, 
13123, 13129, 13132, 13166, 13189, 
13210, 13231, 13276 

Educational Psychologists [See 


Psychologists] 
Educational Psychology [See School Psy- 


chology] 
Educational Toys 13162 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 


12482 

EEG (Electrophysiology) [See Electroen- 
SR E hy] 4 

Effort [See nergy Po 

Ego 11203, 12596, 1274; 


School 


9 2, 12958 
Egocentrism [See Prou] 
Egotism 12241, 12 
EKG (Electrophysiology) [See Electro- 
cardiography] 
Elavil RI Amitriptyline] 
Elective Abortion [See Induced Abor- 
tion] 
Electrical Activity [See also Alpha 
Rhythm, Auditory Evoked Potentials, 
Cortical Evoked Potentials, Delta 
Rhythm, Evoked Potentials, Somatosen- 
sory Evoked Potentials, Theta Rhythm, 
Visual Evoked Potentials] 11557, 11562, 
11566, 11574, 11575, 11578, 11582, 
11584, 11585, 11588, 11592, 11643, 
11650, 11825, 11896, 12803, 12885 
Electrical Brain Stimulation 11587, 
11590, 11595, 11648, 11652, 11664, 
11668, 11681, 11682, 11683, 11684, 
11696, 11699, 11703, 11703, 11764, 11948 
Electrical Stimulation [See also Electrical 
Brain Stimulation, Electroconvulsive 
Shock] 11307, 11745 
Electro Oculography 11567, 11589 
Electrocardiography 11589 
Electroconvulsive Shock [See also Elec- 
troconvulsive Shock Therapy] 11560, 
puo 11675, 11693, 11698, 11704, 11706 
lectroconvulsive Shock Therapy 12861, 
13013, 13015, 13017, 13020 S 
Electrodermal Response [See Galvanic 
Skin Response] 
Electrodes 11187, 11570, 11571 
Electroencephalography 11553, 
11564, 11567, 11569, 11571, 
11583, 11586, 11589, 11710, 
11783, 11806, 11808, 12589, 
12778, 12797, 12799, 12815, 12900 
Electrolytes 11639, 11751 
Electromyography 11589, 12897 
Electrophysiology [See also Alpha 
Rhythm, Auditory Evoked Potentials, 
Cortical Evoked Potentials, Delta 
Rhythm, Electrical Activity, Electrical 
Brain Stimulation, Electro Oculography, 
Electrocardiography, ^ Electroencepha- 
lography, Electromyography, Electrore- 
Gnography, Evoked Potentials, Galvanic 
Skin Response, Skin Potential, Skin 
Resistance, Somatosensory Evoked Po- 
tentials, Theta Rhythm, Visual Evoked 
Potentials] 11305, 11551, 11570, 11748, 
12717, 12883 
Electroretinography 12797 
Electroshock Therapy [See Electrocon- 
vulsive Shock Therapy] 
Elementary School Students 12099, 
12305, 13096, 13112, 13115, 13123, 
13129, 13130, 13135, 13137, 13141, 


11561, 
11579, 
11764, 
12759, 
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13149, 
13158, 
13181, 
13204, 
13264, 


13097, 


13145, 
13153, 
13179, 


13147, 
13155, 
13180, 


13142, 
13150, 
13169, 


13144, 
13151, 
13178, 
13192, 13196, 13200, 13202, 
13210, 13212, 13218, 13262, 
13266, 13267, 13275, 13287 
Elementary School T 
13098, 13112, 13118 
Elementary Schools 13245 
Embarrassment 12330 
Embedded Testing 12650 
Emetic Drugs [See Apomorphine] 
EMG (Electrophysiology) [See Electro- 
myography] : 
Emotional Adjustment [See also EE 
Behavior, Emotional Control] 11540, 
12122, 12155, 12181, 12621, 12659, 13012 
Emotional Content 12062, 12146, 12427, 
12747 
Emotional Control [See also Coping 
Behavior] 11593 
Emotional Development 12068, 12069, 
13269 
Emotional Disorders [See Mental Disor- 
ders] 
Emotional Insecurity [See Emotional 
Security] 
Emotional Maladjustment [See Emotion- 
al Adjustment] 

ional Maturity 12063 
Emotional R. 
11531, 11533, 11539, 
11685, 11686, 11687, 
11916, 11921, 12062, 12081, 
12282, 12288, 12290, 12586, 
12602, 12626, 12904 
Emotional Restraint [See Emotional 
Control] 
Emotional 12480 
Emotional Stability 11593 
Emotional States [See also Alienation, 
Depression (Emotion), Distress, Fear, 
Mental Confusion, Neurotic Depressive 


11528, 
11544, 
11704, 


11530, 
11631, 
11788, 
12101, 
12599, 


Reaction, Pleasure, Suffering] 11593, 
11637, 12346, 12359, 12366, 12504, 
12606, 12911 

Emotionality (Personality) 12480 


Emotionally Disturbed [See also Autistic 
Children] 11236, 12590, 12627, 12637, 
13038, 13225 

Emotions [See Also Related Terms] 
11534, 11541, 11545 

Empathy 12062, 12277, 12531, 12838 
Empirical Methods [See also Observation 
Methods] 11196, 13265 

Employee Absenteeism 12966, 13339 
Employee Attitudes [See also Job Satis- 
faction] 12314, 13039, 13319, 13336, 
13342, 13344, 13345, 13348, 13357, 
13367, 13379, 13397, 13420 

Employee Benefits [See also Salaries] 
13319, 13346 

Employee Motivation 12533, 
13319, 13334, 13341, 13347, 13352, 
13356, 13359, 13399 

Employee Performance Appraisal [See 
Job Performance, Personnel SS Es 
Employee Productivity 13319, 13343, 
13351, 13354, 13385 

Employee Selection [See Personnel Se- 
lection] 

Wa yee Turnover 12533, 13332, 13346, 
Employer Attitudes 13314, 13362 
Employment [See Occupations] 


12974, 


Employment Interviews [See Job Appli- 
cant Interviews] 
Employment Processes [See Personnel 
Recruitment] 

y [See Electroencepha- 


lography] $ 
Encopresis [See Fecal Incontinence] 
Encounter Group Therapy [See also 
Marathon Group Therapy] 12965 
Encounter Groups [See Sensitivity Train- 
ing] 

Xjocriue Disorders [See Diabetes, Hy- 


rthyroidism, H 'onadism] 

Bndosrine Gad Ee [See Adrena- 
lectomy, Castration, Male Castration, 
Ovariectomy, Thyroidectomy] 
Endocrine Glands [See Hypothalamo 
EE System, Pineal Body] 

ine Sexual Disorders [See Hypo- 
onadism] 

ine System [See also Hypothala- 
mo Hypophyseal System, Pineal Body] 
11622 
Endurance [See also Physical Endurance] 
11606 
Energy Expenditure 11373, 11382, 11857, 


13295 

12426, 13334, 13351, 13372 
England 12956, 13057, 13414, 13425 
English Language [See Language] S 
Enhancement (Drugs) [See Drug Potenti- 
ation] 
Enjoyment [See Pleasure] 
Enlisted Military Personnel (See Draf- 


tees] 

Enlistees [See Volunteer Military Per- 
sonnel] 

Enlistment (Military) [See Military En- 
listment] 

Enuresis [See Urinary Incontinence] ___ 
Environment [See also Academic Envi- 
ronment, Animal Environments, Class- 
room Environment, College Environ- 
ment, Communities, Home Environ- 
ment, Rural Environments, School Envi- 
ronment, Social Environments, Urban 
Environments, Working Conditions] 
12302, 13257, 13297 

Environmental Adaptation 11741, 12113 
Environmental Effects [See also Atmos- 
pheric Conditions, Cold Effects, Gravi- 
tational Effects, Heat Effects, Noise 
Effects, Temperature Effects, Underwa- 
ter Effects] 11294, 11538, 13420 
Environmental Stress ER E 
Enzymes [See also Acetylcholinesterase, 
i, Monoamine Oxidases, 
Oxidases] 11549, 11774 

EOG (Electrophysiology) [See Electro 


Oculograph 
ab ee Cerebral Ventricles] 


ii 617, 
Epidemiology _ 12567, 12578, 12617, 
12643, 12714, 12832, 13056 ` S 

d [See also Epileptic Seizures] 
11649, 12581, 12759, 12783, 


11563, 
12825, 12835, 12870, 12876, 12885 3 
Epi Seizures 11698, 11732, 11783, 
11808, 12778, 12825, 12835 


Eroticism 11629 
Error Analysis 11244, 

11250, 11266 

Errors 11331, 11383, 12356 

Erythrocytes 11735, 12914, 12935 
Escape Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Escape Behavior] 

Escape Conditioning 11669, 11902 
Eserine [See Physostigmine] 

Esteem (Self) [See Self Esteem] 
Esterases [See Acetylcholinesterase] 
Estimation [See also Time Estimation] 
11261, 11267, 11363, 12373 

Estrogens 11651 

Estrus 11628 

Ethanol 11645, 11715, 11717, 11760 
Ethics [See also Personal Values, Profes- 
sional Ethics, Social Values, Values] 
12213, 12242 

Ethnic Groups [See also American Indi- 
ans, Gypsies, Mexican Americans, 
Tribes] 11542, 12107, 12133, 12135, 
12139, 12140, 12146, 13348 

Ethnic Identity 12128, 12324, 12336, 
12707, 13005, 13010, 13093, 13102 
Ethnic Values 12141 

Ethology (Animal) [See Animal Etholo- 


11241, 11249, 


] 
Biyi Alcohol [See Ethanol] 


Etiology 12598, 12608, 12613, 12715, 
12763, 12774, 12781, 12814, 12834, 12901 
Europe 13062 


Eustachian Tube [See Middle Ear] 
Evaluation [See also Educational Pro- 
gram Evaluation, Mental Health Pro- 
gam Evaluation, Personnel Evaluation, 
elf Evaluation} 11233, 12278, 12507, 
13049, 13083 

Evaluation (Educational Program) [See 
Educational Program Evaluation] 
Evaluation (Mental Health Program) 
[See Mental Health Program Evaluation] 
Evaluation (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Evaluation] 

Evaluation (Self) [See Self Evaluation] 
Evaluation (Treatment Effectiveness) 
[See Treatment Effectiveness Evalua- 
tion] 

Evoked Potentials [See also Auditory 
Evoked Potentials, Cortical Evoked Po- 
tentials, Somatosensory Evoked Poten- 
tials, Visual Evoked Potentials] 11561, 
11572, 11586, 11648 

Evolution (Theory of) [See Theory of 
Evolution] 

ere Children (Gifted) [See Gift- 
e 


Exceptional Children (Handicapped) [See 
Handicapped] 
Excretion [See Defecation, Urination] 
Executives [See Top Level Managers] 
Exercise 11379, ise, 11827, 11894, 
11963, 13208 
Exhaustion [See Fatigue] 
Exbibidonism 12978 

stential Therapy 12949 
Existentialism 12087, 12263, 12837 
Expectations 11286, 11475, 11518, 11519, 
11531, 11608, 12245, 12247, 12264, 
12289, 12290, 12320, 12327, 12473, 
12756, 13081, 13097, 13221, 13355, 13364 
Expectations (Role) [See Role Expecta- 
tions] 
Experience (Practice) [See Practice] — 
Experience Level (Job) [See Job Experi- 
ence Level] 
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Experiences (Events) [See Early Experi- 
ence, Life Epon EH Epe 
riences] 
Experiences (Life) [See Life Experiences) 
e Volunteers 11202, "e 
Experimental Apparatus [See Apparatus] 
1 Design [See also Followup 
Studies, Hypothesis Testing, Longitudi- 
nal Studies] 11194, 11202, 11264, 11474, 
12318, 12389, 12501, 12895, 13156, 13279 
imental Instructions 11467, 11602, 
12054, 12328, 12487, 12502, 12979 
ital Laboratories 


11741 
ital Methods 11198, 11218, 
11363, 11583, 11634, 11666, 11839, 
11856, 11947, . 12230, 12286, 12287, 


12364, 12374, 12498, 12583, 13004, 13106 
tal Replication 11398, 11878, 
12146, 12258, 12272, 12457, 12461, 12471 
tation [See Also Related 
Terms] 12508 


Expert Testimony 12150 

Exploratory Behavior [See also Animal 
Exploratory Behavior] 11996 

Exposure Time (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Duration] 

Expressions (Facial) [See Facial Expres- 


sions] 

( 11675, 11680, 
11747, 11778, 11845, 11856, 11877, 
11895, 11900, 11902, 11904, 11909, 
11910, 11912, 11913 
Extracurricular Activities 13067 
Extraversion 11319, 11362, 12422, 12441, 
12442, 12445, 12453, 12457, 12463, 
12464, 12476, 12844 
Extrinsic Motivation 12363, 12533, 
13292, 13358 : 
Eye (Anatomy) [See Cones (Eye), Pupil 
(Eye), Retina, Rods (Eye)] 
Eye Contact 11940, 12354, 12652 
Eye Disorders [See also Glaucoma, 
Strabismus, Tunnel Vision] 12765, 
12812, 12814 ; 
Eye Examination [See Ophthalmologic 
Examination] o 
Eye Movements [See also Raj id Eye 
Movement] 11278, 11280, 11325, 11332, 
11369, 11420, 11519, 11538, 11584, 
11988, 11997, 12436, 12717, 12723, 12724 


Eyelid Conditioning 11450, 11702 


Facial Expressions [See also Smiles] 
1088 

Gen Muscles 11592, 12925 ` - 

Facilitation (Social) [See Social Facilita- 

tose Analysis [See also Cluster Analy- 

sis, Item Analysis (Statistical), Oblique 

Rotation, imax Rotation, Statisti- 


Rotation] 11235, 11238, 11250, 
al Rone 11322, 11473, 12178, 
12221, 12299, 12498, 12568, 12650, 


055, 13275, 13283 
real Validity 12490, 13252 ` 
Factors (Sociocultural) [See Sociocultur- 
Factors) 2 
pcm Weed [See Working 
Conditions] d 
Faculty [See Educational Personnel] 
Fads And Fashions [See Clothing Fash- 


ions] 


Failure 11494, 13104, 13188 


bond 12446, 12462, 12487, 12499, 
Familial Idiocy (Amaurotic) [See Amau- 
rotic Familial Idiocy} 

Familiarity 11422, 11437, 11438, 11493, 
11506, 11529, 11579, 12297, 12387, 
13286, 13410 

Family g [See also Famil 
Socioeconomic Level] 12163, | , 
12655, 12690, 12691, 12711 

Family ee Family Therapy] 
Family Crises 1211 


Family Life [See Family Relations] 
Family Members [See also Fathers, 
Heterozygotic Twins, Housewives, Mo- 
nozygotic Twins, Mothers, Parents, 
Spouses, Twins, Unwed Mothers, Wives] 
E 594, 12598, 13036 

‘amily Planning [See also Birth Control, 
12189, 12205 I J 
Family Planning Attitudes 12124, 12547 
Family Relations [See also Child Disci- 
pue Childrearing Practices, Father 

ild Relations, Marital Relations, 

Mother Child Relations, Parent Child 
Relations, Parental Attitudes, Parental 
Permissiveness, Parental Role, Siblin, 
Relations] 12076, 12087, 12405, 12571, 
12686, 12981, 13084 
Family Size 13381 
Family Socioeconomic Level 
12686, 13381 
Family Structure [See also Birth Order, 
Family SE weg ees, Schizo- 
hrenogenic Fami 
Family Therapy 12967, 12968, 12981 
Family [See Also Related Terms] 12336 
Fantasy (Defense Mechanism) 12460, 
12584, 12619, 12699, 12983 

Fat Metabolism [See Lipid Metabolism] 
Fatalism 12481 

Father Child Relations 12081, 12083, 
13289 
Fathers 12081, 12086 
Fatigue 11371, 11379, 12781 
Fear 11916, 11921, 12101, 12259, 12440, 
12985 
Fecal Incontinence 12571 
Feeblemindedness [See Mental Retarda- 
tion. 
SES Ser also Biofeedback, De- 
layed Feedback, Knowledge of Results, 
Sensory Feedback] 11381, 11419, 11472, 


12167, 


11496, 11539, 11598, 11617, 11980, 
12160, 12372, 12437, 12438, 12507, 
12526, 12554, 12864, 12943, 12971, 


13116, 13226, 13278, 13359 

Feeding Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Feeding Behavior] d 
Feeding Practices [See Bottle Feeding] 
Feelings [See Emotions] 

Feet (Anatomy) 11568 

Felonies [See Crime] 

Female Animals 11651, 11684, 11713, 
11733, 11800, 11918, 11919, 11951 
Female Criminals 12681, 12685 


Female ts 12158 
Females (Human) [See Human Females] 


Femininity 11232, 12074, 12455, 12471, 
12493, 12975 

Femoral Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 
Fenfluramine 11763 

Fertility Enhancement 12189 

Fetishism 12964 ; 

Fever [See Hyperthermia] 


Fiction [See Literature] 

Field (Visual) [See Visual Field] E 

Field Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Field Behavior] 

Field Dependence 11425, 11448, 12011, 

12047, 12075, 12621, 12650, 12731 


Fighting [See Aggressive Behavior] 
Figure Gi Discrimination 11328, 
11350 


Film Strips 11629, 12085, 12552 
Filtered Noise 11387 


Fishes [See also Goldfish, Salmon] 
11733, 11875, 11882, 11933 
Fixed Interval Reinforcement 11453, 
11758, 11837, 11901 
Fixed Ratio Reinforcement 11453, 11671, 
11690, 11837, 11878 
Flight Simulation 13300, 13301, 13302, 
13324, 13328, 13331, 13408, 13416, 13418 
Fluency [See Verbal Fluency] 
Fluphenazine 11799, 12881 
Folk Medicine 12830 
Followup (Posttreatment) [See Posttreat- 
ment Followup] 
Followup Studies 12185, 12234, 12508, 
12528, 12600, 12624, 12632, 12653, 
12770, 12776, 12784, 12880, 13035, 
13123, 13166, 13222, 13241, 13289 
Food Deprivation 11664, 11679, 11857, 
11862, 11876, 11954, 11957, 11959, 11961 
Food Intake 11664, 11665, 11679, 11744, 
11811, 11815, 11824, 11867, 11868 
Food Preferences 11659, 11703, 11885, 
11892, 11946, 11961, 11965, 12379 
Forced Choice (Testing Method) 11990, 
Foreign Language Learning 12761 
Wee Language Translation 11437, 
Foreign Study 13073 
Forensic Psychiatry 12150, 12200 


Form And SI Perception 11351, 
11462, 11576, 11976, 11981, 12003, 12818 
Form Classes ) [See also Ad- 


jectives, Verbs] 11478 
orm Perception [See Form And Shape 


Perception] 
FORTRAN [See Computer Programing 
Languages] 
Fowl [See Birds] 
France 12478, 12675, 13001 
Frankness [See Honesty] 
Free Recall 11440, 11479, 11481, 11500, 
11504, 11509, 11520, 11521, 11995, 
12028, 12116 
Frequency (Response) [See Response 
Frequency] 
Frequency (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Fre- 
gency] 
requency Distribution [See Skewed 
Distribution] 
Freud (Sigmund) 11176, 11182, 11200, 
11203 
Freudian Psychoanalytic School 12837, 
12989 
Friendship 12277, 12344 
Frigidity 12175 
Frogs 11647, 11676 
Frontal Lobe [See also Motor Cortex] 
11646 
Fruit Fly [See Drosophila] 
Frustration 11383, 11468, 11533, 11848, 
11901, 11911, 11922, 12105 
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Fulfillment [See Satisfaction] 


Fundamentalism 12575, 12576 


Galvanic Skin Response 11280, 11494, 
11539, E 

Gambling 1 , 1 

Game Theory 11429, 12226, 12266 
Games [See Childrens Recreational 
Games, Non Zero Sum Games, Simula- 
tion Games] 

Gamma Globulin 11818 


Ganglia 11697 
Gastrointestinal Disorders [See Fecal 


Incontinence, Gastrointestinal Ulcers, 
Vomitin; 

Gastrointestinal System [See Intestines, 
Liver] 


Gastrointestinal Ulcers 11609, 11790 
General Anesthetics [See Methohexital] 
General Hospital Psychiatric Units [See 
Psychiatric Hospitals] 
Generalization (Response) [See Response 
Generalization] 
Generalization (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Generalization] 
Generation Gap 12076, 12110, 12285 
Generators (Apparatus) 11177, 11188 
Genetic Disorders [See Amaurotic Fa- 
milial Idiocy, Autosome Disorders, 
Chromosome Disorders, Downs Syn- 
drome, Phenylketonuria, Porphyria, Sex 
Chromosome Disorders, Sex Linked 
Hereditary Disorders, Trisomy] 
Genetic Recessiveness 11955 
Genetics [See Also Related Terms] 
11622, 11640, 11643, 11644, 11645, 
11773, 11930, 12004, 12583, 12915 
Geniculate Bodies (Thalamus) 11557, 
11572, 11587, 11648 
Genital Disorders [See Amenorrhea, 
Hermaphroditism, Hypogonadism, 
Menstrual Disorders] 
Geniuses [See Gifted] 
Geographic Regions [See Geography] 
Geography 13297 
[See Mathematics Education] 

Gerbils 11880, 11953, 11957, 11968 
Gestalt Psychology 11464 
Gestalt ect? 12136 
Gestation regnanc 
Gestures 12039, 12401 » 
Gifted 13210, 13224, 13231, 13256 
us rs SC Acne Disorder 12772 

lands amo H hyseal 
System, Pineal Body] UNA 
Glaucoma 13015 
Globulins [See Gamma Globulin] 
Glucose [See also Blood Sugar] 11794, 
11815, 11962 
Goals 11537, 11862, 12264, 12336, 12513, 
13070, 13125, 13195, 13359 
Goats 11729 
Goldfish 11656, 11834, 11869, 11871, 


11938 

Gonadotropic Hormones [See also Pro- 
lactin] 11713, 11951 

Gonadotropin [See Gonadotropic Hor- 


Harris Draw A Person Test 


mones] 


sonnel Military Medical Personnel, 
Military Personnel, Navy Personnel, 


Noncommissioned Officers, Police Per- 
sonnel, Prison Personnel ROTC Stu- 
dents, Volunteer Military Personnel] 
12153, 12157 

Government Making [See also. 
Drug Laws, Laws] 12993, an 
Government Programs [See also Project 
Head Start, Volunteers In Service To 
America, Welfare Services (Govern- 
ment)] 13332 
Gradepoint Average 
Achievement] 
Grading (Educational) 13282 
Graduate Degrees [See Educational De- 


ees] 
Braduate Education [See Medical Educa- 
tion, Psychiatric Training] 
Graduate Students 12160, 12229, 12560, 
13330 
Grammar [See also Adjectives, Form 
Classes (Language), orthography, Sen- 

erl 


[See Academic 


tence Structure, Syntax, s] 11509, 
12400 

Grammar Schools [See Elementary 
Schools] 


[See e 
Gravitational Effects 11833, 11836 
Great Britain 12286, 12412, 12703, 13109 
Greece 11186 
Ground 
mobiles] 12161 
Group Behavior [See Collective Behav- 
ior] 

Group Cohesion 12132, 12141, 12275, 
12940 

Group Counseling 12526, 12535, 13012 
Group Discussion 11405, 11444, 12256, 
12269, 12295, 12297, 12340, 12372, 
12848, 12868, 12869, 12973, 13008, 
13266, 13323 

Group Dynamics [See also Group Cohe- 
sion, Group Discussion, Group Partici- 
pation, Group Performance, Group Size, 
Group Structure, Intergroup Dynamics] 
12239, 12248, 12252, 12269, 12275, 
12281, 12297, 12345, 12375, 13008, 
13071, 13325, 13327, 13398 

Instruction 12526, 12529, 13147, 


tion [See also Auto- 


Group 
13163 
Group Participation 12192, 12239, 12526, 


12541 

Group Performance 11418, 12255, 12258, 
12260, 12283, 13335 

Group Problem Solving 11418 

Group Psychotherapy [See also Encoun- 
ter Group Therapy, Marathon Group 
Therapy, Therapeutic Community] 
12938, 12939, 12940, 12941, 12960, 12971 
Group Size 12258, 12295, 12637, 13335 
Group Structure 12228, 12282, 13008 
Group Therapy [See Group Psychothera- 


(Ethnic) [See Ethnic Groups] 
Groups (Social) [See Social Groups] 


GSR (Electrophysiology) [See Galvanic 
Sr Kore rosa [re cation 
Counselin; 
EE [See Occupa- 
tional Guidance] 
eee 641, 11792 

11641, 
EM Perception [See Taste Percep- 
tion] 


G logical Disorders [See Amenor- 
rhea, Menstrual Disorders] 


Gypsies 12576 


Habitat Selection [See Territoriality] 

Habits [See Hair Pulling, Tobacco 

Smoking] 

Habituation 11280, 11678, 11988, 12666 

Hair Pulling 12984 

Hallucinations 11464 

Hallucinogenic Drugs [See also Lysergic 

Acid Diethylamide, Mescaline] 11725 

Hallucinosis [See Delirium Tremens, 

Korsakoffs Psychosis] 

Haloperidol 11723, 12871, 12905 

Hamsters 11951 

Handedness [See Lateral Dominance] 

Handicapped [See also Amputees, Aural- 

y Handicapped, Autistic Children, 
lind, Brain Damaged, Deaf, Educable 

Mentally Retarded, Emotionally Dis- 

turbed, Institutionalized Mentally Re- 

tarded, LO Retarded, Multiply 


EE artially Hearing Im- 
aired, Profoundly Mentall Retarded, 
Trainable 


DEN Mentally Retarde 
Mentally Retarded, Visually Handi- 
capped] 13219 
Handicapped (Attitudes Toward) [See 
ee Mental Illness (Attitudes Toward)] 
13314 
Handwriting 11977 
Happiness 11523, 12243, 12480 
Haptic Perception [See Cutaneous Sense] 
Head (Anatomy) 11556 
Head Injuries 12758 
Head Start [See Project Head Start] 
ieee [See also Migraine Headache] 
Health [See also Mental Health] 12115, 
12120, 12155, 12556, 12562, 13008, 13353 
Health Education [See also Drug Educa- 
tion, Sex Education] 13063 
Hearing Impaired (Partially) [See Partial- 
ly Hearing Impaired] 
earing Measures [See Speech And 
Hearing Measures] 
Heart 11639, 11716 
Heart Disorders [See also Arrhythmias 
(Heart)] 12815 
Heart Rate 11187, 11352, 11392, 11597, 
11601, 11602, 11605, 11606, 11608, 
11610, 11613, 11616, 11621, 11625, 
11631, 11752, 11827, 12740, 12756 
Heart Rate Affecting [See also 
Caffeine, Epinephrine] 12894 
Heart Surgery 15022 
Heartbeat [See Heart Rate] 
Heat Effects 11291, 11880 
Hebephrenic Schizophrenia 12648 
Heels (Anatomy) [See Feet (Anatomy)] 
Height (Body) [See Body Height] 
Hematologic Disorders [See Blood and 
Lymphatic Disorders] 
lemispherectomy 13018 
Hemp (Cannabis) [See Cannabis] 
Heredity [See Genetics] 
Hermaphroditism 12794 
Heroin 11782, 12199 
Heroin Addiction 11285, 12661, 12686, 
12872, 12873, 12923, 12947, 13058 
leterosexuality 11618, 11629, 12662 
etero; ic Twins 11279, 11640, 
12787, 12822 
Hexobarbital 11721 a 
High School Diplomas [See Educational 
Degrees] 
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13110, 13173, 13190, IO Ap 
L , 13197, 13198, 

13248, 13258, 13273 

High Schools 12109 


, Education [See also Medical 
Education, Medical Residency, Psychi- 
atric Training] 13070, 13078 
Highway Safety 13407, 13411, 13423, 
13424, 13425 
e [See Subculture (Anthropologi- 


Hippocampus [See also Amygdaloid 
Body] 11685, 11826, 11896 a 


[See Personnel Selection] 

Histidine 11654 
History 11199, 12201 
History of Psychology [See also Freudian 
Psychoanalytic School, Gestalt Psychol- 
ogy] 11176, 11178, 11181, 11182, 11186, 
11192, 11195, 11200, 11201, 11203, 
11204, 11205, 11208, 11210, 11537, 
12604, 12612, 12636 
Hoarding Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Hoarding Behavior] 
Hobbies [See Recreation] 
Home Environment 12029, 12574, 12634, 
12891, 13268, 13338, eun 4 
Home Vi Programs 6 
Homeostasis 11881, 11893 
Homicide 12694, 12715 
Homosexuality [See also Lesbianism, 
Male Homosexuality] 11998, 12697, 
12715 
Honesty 12332, 12462 
Hopi Indians [See American Indians] 
Hormones. [See also Adrenal Cortex 
Hormones, Androgens, Corticosterone, 
Epinephrine, Estrogens, Gonadotropic 

lormones, Hydrocortisone, Insulin, 
Melatonin, Ropa Progester- 
one, Prolactin, Testosterone, Thyrotro- 
pial 11599 


h ees 12898 

ital 
Hospital Sar [Sie Medical Personnel] 
He [See also Commitment 
(Psychiatric), Hosptial Discharge, Psy- 
chiatric Hospital Admission, Psychiatric 
Hospitalization] 13058, 13060 
Hospitalized Patients 12585, 
12898, 12920, 13060 "mis d 
Hospitals [See also Psychiatric Hospitals] 
12890, 13050 
Hostility 11274, 12252, 12456, 12497 
Hot Line Services 12838 
Housewives 12379, 12460 


12624, 


Housing 12113, 12123 

Hue 11188, 11335, 11991 

Human Rhythms 11298, 
5, 12472 . 

BEE [See also Social Dat- 

dej 13416, 

Human Factors Engineering d 

E ce 11603, 12083, 12152, 

12156, 12173, 12177, 12182, 12189, 

12215, 12218, 12243, 12440, 12461, 

12489, 12503, 12720, 12786, 12878, 

12956, 12994, 13051, 13057, 13291, 

13321, 13339 

Human Figures Drawing 12493 

Human Information Processes [See Cog- 

nitive Processes] 


Human Information sop 11390, 
11478, 11485, 11491, 11492, 11497, 
11500, 11511, 11519, 11522, 12020 
Human 11526, 11629, 12122, 
12215, 12623, 12691, 12975, 13016 
Human 12179, 12574, 13348 
Human Training [See Sensitivi- 


ty Training) 
Sex Differences [Sce also Sex 


Linked Developmental Differences) 
11311, 11530, 11979, 12007, 12025, 
12026, 12068, 12085, 12092, 121 02, 
12110, 12139, 12217, 12228, 12241, 
12256, 12270, 12296, 12304, 12306, 
12308, 12318, 12320, 12335, 12422, 
12458, 12461, 12475, 12478, 12493, 
12497, 12604, 12611, 12707, 12788, 
13040, 13077, 13097, 13102, 13180, 
13200, 221, 13230, 13284, 


13202, 13; 1 
13291, 13315, 13336, 13419 
Humanism 12989, 13074, 13086, 13099 
Humor 12072, 12412, 12839 
Huntingtons Chorea 12800 
Hydrocortisone 11627, 12914 
Hydroxylases 11550, 11633, 11795 
D 


(5-) [See Serotonin] 
Hygiene [See Health 


Hyoscine [See Scopolamine] 
Hyoscyamine (DI-) [See Atropine] 
Hyperactivity [See Hyperkinesis 
Hyperkinesis 12724, 12822, 12919, 12926 
Hypertension 12766 

Hyperthermia 11761 

Hyperthyroidism 13021 

Hypnoanalysis [See Hypnotherapy] 
Hypnosis [See also Aütohypnosis] 11288, 
11333, 11580 stes 

Hypnotherapy 

Hypnotic Drugs [See also Apomorphine, 
Barbital, ZE drate, Hexobarbital, 
Pentobarbital] 12921 


D E 11288, 11299, 
11580, 12457, 12482, 12492 
Hypoglycemia 12758 : 
Hypoglycemic are [See Insulin} 
Hypogonadism 12697 

Hypothalamo H; System 
11966, 12635 KE Hope 
Hypothalamus also Hypothalamo 
Hypophyseal Soa Optic Chiasm] 
11595, 11652, 11664, 11677, 11679, 
11681, 11682, 11683, 11685, 11700, 
i ela Lesions 11674, 11689 
H d ] 
11690, 11692 

H 11757, 11907 


Hypothesis Testing 11394, 11465, 12037 
Hypoxia age 

H; 1 

Hysterical Neurosis (Conversion) [See 
Conversion Neurosis) 
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Menstrual Disorders [See also Amenor- 
thea] 11624 
Menstruation 
11603, 11624 
Mental Age 12010 
Mental Confusion 11463 
ian Deficiency [See Mental Retarda- 
ion 
Mental Disorders [See Also Related 
Terms] 12567, 12578, 12599, 12608, 
12609, 12612, 12615, 12617, 12631, 
12634, 12638, 12657, 12659, 12764, 
12832, 12889, 12915, 12929 
Mental Health 121 15, 12122 
Mental Health Centers (Community) 
[See Community Mental Health Centers] 
Mental Health Consultation 12827 
Mental Health Inservice Training 12558 
ental Health Personnel [See also Psy- 
chiatric Hospital Staff, Psychiatrists, 
School Ps chologists] 12517, 12974 
Mental Health Evaluation 
12383, 12880, 13012 
Mental Health Programs [See also Crisis 
Intervention Services, Home Visiting 
Programs, Hot Line Services, Suicide 
Prevention Centers] 12517, 12990, 12993, 
13002, 13011, 13035, 13052, 13065, 
13072, 13245, 13267 
Mental Health Training (Community) 
Set Community Mental Health Train- 
ng] 
aa Hospitals [See Psychiatric Hospi- 
s 
Mental Illness [See Mental Disorders] 
Mental Illness (Attitudes Toward) 12301, 
12580, 12628, 13048 
ental Retardation [See also Amaurotic 
Familial Idiocy, Downs Syndrome, Psy- 
chosocial Mental Retardation] 12532, 
12633, 13009 
Mentally Retarded [See also Educable 
Mentally Retarded, Institutionalized 
Mentally Retarded, Profoundly Mental- 


[See also Menarche] 
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ly Retarded, Severely Mental: Retard- 
ed, Trainable Men ly Retarded] 11183, 
11477, 11522, 12010, 12517, 12524, 
12688, 12719, 12720, 12722, 12727, 
12728, 12732, 12735, 12739, 12743, 
he EE 12756, 12759, 12944, 

> 13044, 13056, d 
13226, 13227 ig 
MCN 11725, 11729 

See Superior Colliculus| 
Messages 12520. oe ! 
Metabolism [See also Carbohydrate Me- 
tabolism, Li m Metabolism, Metabol- 
ites] 11549, 11721, 11725, 11770, 11775, 


11828, 12635 

Metabolism Disorders [See also Amau- 

rotic Familial Idiocy, Diabetes, Phenylk- 
ia, Porphyria] 12616, 12649, 


etonuria, 

12820, 12874 

Metabolites 11759, 11792, 12616, 12887 
Metallic Elements [See Lithium, Sodium] 
Methadone 11781, 11785, 12872, 12873, 


12902, 12933, 12947 

Methadone Maintenance [See Drug Re- 
habilitation, Methadone] 
Methamphetamine 11652 

Mica [ne MAPA eed 
Methodology P so Related Terms] 
11524, 12434, 12566 

Methohexital 11825 

Methylatropine [See Atropine] 
Methylphenidate 12740," 12772, 12919, 
12924, 12926 reas Spe 
Metropolitan Reading ‘est 
13209, 13283 

Mexican Americans 11542, 12107, 12338, 
12998, 13129, 13187, 13192 

Mice 11622, 11642, 11643, 11644, 11705, 


11707, 11708, 11709, 11719, 11734, 
11736, 11743, 11756, 11772, 11773, 
11781, 11798, 11814, 11821, 11829, 
11894, 11917, 11918, 11919, 11928, 
11929, 11932 z 

Micturition [See Urination] 


Middle Aged 12019, 12076, 12116, 12122, 
12827 
Middle Class 12099, 12107 
Middle Class Attitudes 12679 
Middle Ear 11306, eel ue 
Middle Level Managers 
Migraine Headache 11638, 12775, 12793, 
12909 ; 
Migration (Human) [See Human Migra- 
tion] 

igratory Behavior (Animal) | 1830 
Mi Mentally Retarded [See Educable 


'tarded 
MOVETUR file Therapeutic Com- 
munity] 


13309, 13313, 13318, 13322, 13323 
Minimal Brain Disorders 12820, 12892, 


12924 
Ministers (Religion) 13361 

Minn Mi i Inven 
11229, 12497, 12573, 12592, 12621, 


12629, 12658, 12672, 12682, 12786, 13058 
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Minor [See also Chlordia- 
xide] 12891, 12921 
12134, 12135, 12231, 
12558, 12995, 13007, 13170, 13248 
vior E Behavior Problems 
[See Behavior Problems} 
See Crime] 
Mistakes [See ors] 
Mnemonic 1200: 


Learning 5 
Mobility (Occupational) [See Occupa- 
Mobility (Soca [See Social Mobili 
It 
Modeling [See Simulation] `` my] 
Behavior [ 


(Learning) 
Models um 11445, 12923, 13375 
Retarded 


Imitation 


Moderately Mentally See 
Trainable Mentally Retarded] ` 
Mohave Indians [See American Indians} 


Mollusca [See Octopus, Snails] 
Monetary Incentives GE 57 
Monetary Rewards 11376, 113: 
Mongolism [See Downs Syndrome] 
Monitoring [See also Vigilance] 12323, 
1 
Monkeys 11572, 11584, 11601, 11638, 
11748, 11762, 11797, 11861, 11865, 
11870, 11886, 11922, 11925, 11931, 
11940, 11954, 11961, 11964 
Monoamine Oxidase Inhibitors [See also 
Iproniazid] 11719, 11766 


Le Twins 11279, 11640, 12477, 
12787, 12822 

Moods [See Emotional States] 

Moral Development 12064, 12065, 12094, 
12099 

Morality 12072, 12073 

Morals ud. 

Mores [See Values) 

bee [See Educable Mentally Retard- 
ed) 


11505, 12746 

11665, 11723, 11753, 11771, 
11776, 11782, 11785, 11805, 11811 
Mortality [See Death And Dying] 
Mortality Rate 12123, 12563, 12825 
Mother Absence 12029 
Mother Child Relations 12043, 12080, 
12089, 12104, 12107, 12108, 12634, 
12975, 12983, 13050 
Mothers [See also Unwed Mothers] 
12089 
Motion I ) 
Movement, Autokinetic Illusion 
11348, 11676, 11938, 13408, 13416 
Motion Pictures [See Motion Pictures 
(Entertainment)] 
Motion Pictures (Entertainment) 12449 
Motivation [See also Academic Achieve- 
ment Motivation, Achievement Motiva- 
tion, Affiliation Motivation, , Animal 
Motivation, Employee Motivation, Ex- 
trinsic Motivation, Incentives, | Intrinsic 
Motivation, Monel Incentives, Sex 


[See also ar EN 
1285, 


Drive, Thirst] 11182, 11432, 11537, 
11851, 12237, 12599, 13304 
Motor Coordination 11276, 11378, 11657, 
11736, 12754 eo 
Motor Cortex 

Development [See also Speech 
Es, ment] 11983, 12027, 12031, 
12084, 12748 


Motor Disorders [See Nervous System 
Disorders] 


Motor Evoked Potentials [See Somato- 
sensory Evoked Potentials] 

Motor Neurons 11650, 12809 

Motor Performance [See also Runnin; 
Walking] 11278, 11379, 11588, 11651, 
11665, 11687, 11739, 11741, 11755, 
11771, 11950, 11954, 13295 

Motor Processes [See also Exercise, 
Motor Coordination, Motor Perform- 
ance, Motor Skills, Running, Walking] 
11556, 11584, 11657, 11661, 11697, 
11793, 11818, 11821, 11836, 12667, 
12822, 12885 

Motor Skill Learning [See Perceptual 
Motor Learning] 

Motor Skills 11217, 11277, 11278, 11377, 
13235 

Motor Traffic Accidents 12216, 13410, 
13414, 13419, 13422, 13424, 13425 
Motor Vehicles [See Automobiles] 
Movement Perception [See Motion Per- 


GR ES 
fovements (Activist) [See Activist 
Movements] 

Movements (Social) [See Social Move- 
ments] 

Movies [See Motion Pictures (Entertain- 
ment)] 

Multilingualism [See Bilingualism] 
Multiple Births [See — Heterozygotic 
Twins, Monozygotic Twins, T: wins] 
Multiple Choice (Testing Method) 11451, 
13272, 13274 

Multiple Sclerosis 12791, 12805 

eier Handicapped 12725, 13059, 


Murder [See Homicide] 
Muscle Contractions 11382, 11792, 12785 
Muscle Relaxation 12948 
Muscle Relaxation Therapy [See System- 
atic Desensitization Therapy] 
Muscle Relaxing Drugs [See also Diazep- 
am, ecd 11736, 12887 
Muscles [See Diaphragm (Anatomy), 
Facial Muscles, Oculomotor Muscles] 
Muscular Disorders [See Myoclonia] 
Musculocutaneous Nerve [See Spinal 
Nerves] 
Musculoskeletal Disorders [See also 
Myoclonia, Rheumatoid Arthritis] 12934 
Musculoskeletal System [See also Dia- 
pam (Anatomy), Facial Muscles, 
eet (Anatomy), d (Anatomy), 
Oculomotor Muscles] 11562, 12834 
Music 11320, 11978, 12410, 12426, 
12431, 12550, 12851, 13050, 13213, 13225 
Music Education 12850, 13120 
Music Therapy 12843, 12850 
Musical Ability 11385 
Mutations 11955 
Mydriatic Drugs [See Atropine, Cocaine, 
Scopolamine] 
Myoclonia 12751 
Mythology [See Literature] 


NAch [See Achievement Motivation] 
Narcotic Antagonists 11716, 11753, 
11792 
Narcotic Drugs [See also Apomorphine, 
Atropine, Heroin, Methadone, Mor- 
hine] 12707, 12958 
avaho Indians [See American Indians] 
Navy Personnel 12310, 12704, 13353, 
13377, 13386 
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Need Achievement [See Achievement 


Motivation] ES 
Need For Affiliation [See Affiliation 
Motivation] 

Need Satisfaction 12398, 12416, 13187, 
13356 

Needs 12265, 13341, 13356 

Negative Reinforcement 11873 

Negative Transfer 11517 S 
Negotiation [See also Bargaining] 12227, 
12262 

Negroes 11542, 11974, 11991, 12127, 
12128, 12129, 12130, 12132, 12134, 
12137, 12143, 12145, 12198, 12338, 
12419, 12425, 12437, 12694, 12819, 
12963, 13102, 13118, 13166, 13192, 
13204, 13291, 13308, 13317, 13351 
Nembutal [See Pentobarbital] 

Neonatal Autosome [See 
Downs Syndrome] 

Neonatal Disorders [See 
Downs Syndrome] 


Neonatal Disorders [See also Amaurotic 


nylketonuria] 12770 
leonatal Genetic Disorders [See Amau- 
rotic Familial Idiocy, Downs Syndrome, 
Phenylketonuria] 
Neonates 11273, 11625, 11738, 11902, 
12813 
Neoplasms [See also Brain Neoplasms] 
12855, 12859 
Nerve Cells [See Neurons] 
Nerve Endings [See Chemoreceptors, 
Neural Receptors, Photoreceptors, Sy- 
napses] 
Nerves (Adrenergic) [See Adrenergic 
Nerves] 
Nerves (Peripheral) [See Peripheral 
Nerves] 
Nerves (Spinal) [See Spinal Nerves] 
M Breakdown [See Mental Disor- 
ers, 
Nervous System [See Adrenergic Nerves, 
Amygdaloid Body, Auditory Neurons, 
Autonomic Nervous System, Brain, 
Brain Stem, Caudate Nucleus, Central 
Nervous System, Cerebellum, Cerebral 
Cortex, Cerebral Ventricles, Chemore- 
ceptors, Cones (Eye), Frontal Lobe, 
Ganglia, Geniculate Bodies (T! halamus), 
Hi pus, Hypothalamo Hypophy- 
St System, Hypothalamus, Limbic 
S stem Motor Cortex, Motor Neurons, 
leur: tors, Neurons, Occipital 
Lobe, EE RS Optic Nerve, Para- 
sympathetic Nervous System, Peripheral 
Nerves, Photoreceptors, Pons, Reticular 
Formation, Rods (Eye), Sensory Neu- 
rons, Spinal Cord, Spinal Nerves, Supe- 
rior lliculus, Sympathetic Nervous 
System, Synaj >» Telencephalon, Tem- 
oral Lobe, Thalamic Nuclei, Thalamus, 
isual Cortex] 
Nervous System Disorders [See also 
Aphasia, Ataxia, Athetosis, Brain Dam- 
age, Brain Disorders, Brain Lesions, 
Brain Mem Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Cerebral Palsy, Cerebro- 
vascular Accidents, Convulsions, Deliri- 
um Tremens, Dyskinesia, Epilepsy, Epi- 
leptic Seizures, Gilles De ‘ourette 
Disorder, Huntingtons Chorea, Hyperki- 
nesis, Hypothalamus Lesions, Korsa- 
koffs Psychosis, Meningitis, Minimal 
Brain Disorders, Multiple Sclerosis, Par- 
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alysis, Parkinsons Disease, Presenile 
Dementia, Sclerosis (Nervous System), 
Senile Dementia] 11620, 12587, 12764, 
12802, 12819, 12824, 12883, 12969 
Nervous System Neoplasms [See Brain 
Neoplasms] 

Nest Building 11642, 11832 

Netherlands 12562 

Neural Receptors [See also Chemorecep- 
tors, E 11745, 11813 
Neurasthenic Neurosis 12629 

11551, 
11617, 
11656, 
11716, 
11734, 
11763, 
11785, 
11813, 


11560, 
11620, 
11677, 
11720, 
11745, 
11770, 
11793, 
11819, 


11594, 
11623, 
11691, 
11726, 
11754, 
11772, 
11794, 
11823, 


Neurodermatitis 12570 

Neuroinfections [See Nervous System 
Disorders] 

Neuroleptic Drugs [See also Chlorproma- 
zine, Fluphenazine, Perphenazine, Phe- 


nothiazine ^ Derivatives, ` Reserpine] 
11726, 11748, 11772, 12505, 12886, 
12916, 12928 

Neurological Disorders [See Nervous 
e Disorders] 

euro! 12532 


Neurology 11176, 11552 

Neuromuscular Blocking Drugs [See 
Muscle Relaxing Drugs] 
Neuromuscular Disorders [See Cerebral 
Palsy, Gilles De La Tourette Disorder, 
Paralysis, Parkinsons Disease] 

Neurons [See also Auditory Neurons, 
Cones (Eye), Motor Neurons, Rods 
(Eye), Sensory Neurons] 11557, 11566, 
11384, 11592, 11649, 11775 
Neuropathologists [See Neurologists} 
Neuropathy [See Nervous System Disor- 
ders] 

SC iog 11317, 12608, 12620 
Neuropsychiatrists [See Ps' chiatrists] 
Neurosciences [See feurochemistry, 
Neurology, Neurophysiology] ` 
Neurosis [See also Anxiety Neurosis, 
Conversion Neurosis, eurasthenic 
Neurosis, Neurotic Depressive Reaction] 
12472, 12575, 12586, 12875, 12961 
Neurosurgery [See also Hemispherecto- 
my, Sympathectomy] 13019 

Neurotic Depressive Reaction 12566, 
12574 

Neuroticism 11544, 12409, 12422, 12452, 
12457, 12664 

New Zealand 12154, 12475 

Newborn Infants [See Neonates] . 
Newsletters (Professional) [See Scientific 
ones 12094 

Newspapers 12419, 

Nictitating Membrane 11879 m 
Noise (Sound) [See Auditory Stimula: 


Don e 
Nae (Visual) [See Figure Ground Dis: 
crimination, Visual Stimulation] 

Noise Effects 11225, 12385, 12577 p 
Dc erar [See Psy 
chological Terminology. 
Non Zero Sum Games 12233, 5 
Noncommissioned 

rormity (Personality) 12710 

Nomaetalli Cen [Se Phosphorus] 


Nonprofessional Personnel [See Parapro- 
fessional Personnel] 
Nonprojective Personality Measures 
Childrens Manifest Anxiety Scale, Ed- 
wards Personal Preference Schedule, 
Embedded rn Testi Marlowe 
Crowne Soc Desirabil le, Memo: 
For Designs Test, Minn Multi hasie 
Personality Inven, Rotter Intern tern 
Locus Cont Scal, Sixteen Personality 
Factors Question, State Trait Anxiety 


Inventory] 

Nonrapid Eye Movement Sleep [See 
NREM Sleep] 

NonREM Sleep [See NREM Sleep] 
Nonsense Syllable Learning 1149] 
Nonverbal Communication [See also Eye 
Contact, Facial Ex ressions, Gestures, 
Smiles] 11980, 12289, 12370, 12374, 
12428, 12652, 12747, 13081 


Nonverbal Reinforcement 12465 
Noradrenaline [See Norepine hrine] 


Norepinephrine 11600, 11 17, 11632, 
11677, 11699, 11700, 11709, 11716, 
11731, 11754, 11757, 11761, 11790, 
11795, 12616 

Normalization (Test) [See Test Standard- 
ization] 


Norway 11802 

Novel Stimuli [See Stimulus Novelty] 

Novocaine 11732 

NREM Sleep 12057 

Nucleic Acids [See also Adenosine, 

Ribonucleic Acid] 11632, 11647 

Nudity 12173 

Number Comprehension 12010, 12030 

Numerical Ability [See Mathematical 

Ability] 

Numerosity Perception 11295, 12605 

Nuns 12281 

Nurses 12521, 12529, 12533, 12540 

Nursing Education 12529, 12537, 12546 

a Students 12083, 12537, 12546, 
16 

Nurturance [See Animal Maternal Be- 

havior, Parent Child Relations] 

Nutrition 11560, 11636, 12963 

Nutritional Deficiencies [See Protein 

Deficiency Disorders] 


Obedience 12325 
Obesity 12786 
Objectives [See Aspirations] 8 
Objectives (Organizational) [See Organi- 
Zational Objectives] 
Oblique Rotation 11250 
bservation Methods 11183, 11978, 
12559, 12834, 13260, 13305 
bservational Learning 11430, 11994, 
12006, 12014 
Observers 11183, 11297, 11335, 12335, 
13227 


Obturator Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 
Occipital Lobe [See also Visual Cortex] 
11369, 12789 

Decupational Adjustment 13330, 13384, 
Occupational Aspirations 11626, 11974, 
12143, 12338, 12440, 13258, 13289, 13321 
Occupational Attitudes 12440, 13284, 
13288, 13292, 13296, 13330 
Occupational Choice 12390, 12536, 
12696, 13048, 13261, 13266, 13402 
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Occupational Guidance 12511, 1303. 
13034, 13094, 13247, 13266, 13310; 


13332, 13333 
Interest. Measures 13241, 


13252, 13320 
Interests. 13241, 13306, 


13312, 13348 
Mobility 12143, 12215, 
13291, 13379, 13404 
13252, 


Preference 12696, 


13261, 13342 

Occupational Stress 13337, 13402 

13361 

Occupational Tenure 12342, 13335 
ie [See Also Related Terms] 


Octopus 11942 
Oculomotor Muscles 12762 

[See Eye Move- 
ments] 


Odor Discrimination 11929, 11953, 11958 
Offenders (Adult) [See Criminals] 
Offenders (Juvenile) [See Juvenile Delin- 
juents] 

(Noncommissioned) [See Non- 
commissioned Officers] 
Ojibwa Indians [See American Indians} 
Old Age [See Aged] 

Bulb 11655, 11677, 11686, 

11687 


Olfactory [See also Odor 
Discrimination] UP ation} 
Oligophrenia [See Mental Retardation| 
OI (Phenylpyruvic) [See Phe- 
2 etonuria] 


The Job Training 12518, 12520 


Onset ) 12813 
Open [imi Method 13105, 13109, 
13139, 13176 


Open Field Behavior (Animal) [See Ani- 
Operant also Avoid- 


13307, 


ance Conditionin, pe Condition- 
ing, Eyelid Conditioning! 11352, 11392, 
11415, 11424, 11453, 11668, 11838, 
11841, 11842, 11844, 11852, 11853, 
11855, 11858, 11860, 11873, 11875, 
11881, 11884, 11887, 11895, 11901, 
11905, 11910, dae raid j 
Operation (Surgery urgery] 
O Phidupa ii 12373 12985 
Examination [See also 


Electro Oculography, Electroretinogra- 
phy] 12000 i Í 
[See also Apomorphine, Heroin, 
Morphine] 12933 Ke 
(Public) [See Public Opinion] 
oe Arse pesa Change] 


Opinion [See Attitude 
ee [See Attitude Measures] 
Opinions [See Attitudes) 

Opium Alkaloids [See Opiates) ` 
Opium Containing [Sce Opiates} 
Opium Derivatives [See Opiates) 

Optic Chiasm 11648, 11676 

Optic Nerve 11676 k 

Optical Illusions [See Illusions (Percep- 
tion)] 


Oral Communication [See Verbal Com- 
icati 

och 11325, 11398, 13151 

Organ of Corti [See Cochlea] 
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~ 13294, 


e Reston Gol echt ie 
olls 
ile Dementia, Senile Dementia] 


nization] 
Change 13364, 13382, 
13386, 13388, 13397 
13393, 


13394, 13399, 13401 13402, IUS 


13311 
See Organization- 


Dieter) Objectives 12368, 13140, 


Structure 12415, 13099, 
13335, 13343, 13345, 13385, 
13387, 13391, Zeta 13396, 


13398, 13403, GN Hs : 
tions, cene ARMS, A om 
al Organizations] 

Uum [Sce also Premature Ejaculation] 
(Perceptual) [See Perceptual 


(Spatial) [See Spatial Orien- 


tion)) 
it jaket 

Rotation 1 Quartimax 
11423, 11493 


Orientation 
Orientation] 


tation (Pe 


Rotation) 

) [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic uM) 
Outpatient. Psychiatric [See Psy- 


chiatric Clinics] 


Emp Treatment 12701, 12881, 
12920, 12932, 12936, 13001, 13049 
12579, 12601, 12658, 12862, 


H 
Ovariectomy 11651, 11684 
12188 


m Obesity] 

Ovulation 11628, 11951 j 

Oxidases [See also Monoamine Oxidas- 
es] 11781 

Oxytocic Drugs (See Quinine] 


Pain [See also Headache, Migraine 
SN EE Pain] (E 
11603, 12620, 12775 
Pain (Psychogenic) [See Psychogenic 
Pain] 
Pain Perception [See also Pain Thresh- 
olds] 11281, 11286, 12246 

Drugs [See Analgesic 


Pain Relieving 
Pale’ EN 11286, 11771, 11793 


Painting 12387 

Paired Mes 11387, 11404, 
11410, 11435, 11436, 11441, 11451, 
11476, 11512, 11993, 12005, 12053, 
12743, 13273 

Palm (Anatomy) 11568, 11634 

Palsy [See Paralysis) 

See H REM Sleep] 


Paral; [See also Cerebral Palsy, Par- 

Heind 12762, 12780, 1 í 

Paralysis Agitans [See Parkinsons Dis- 
se 


ease] 

'aramedical Personnel 12521, 12557 
Paramedical Sciences [See Pharmacolo- 
gy, Psychopharmacology] 


Paranoia (Psychosis) 12581 
Paranoid Personality 12604 
Paranoid Schizophrenia 12594, 12595, 
12648, 12849 
Paraprofessional Education 12550 
Paraprofessional Personnel [See also 
Paramedical Personnel] 12524, 12556, 
12558, 12848, 12865, 12973, 13065, 13327 
Parasympathetic Nervous System 12790 
Parasympatholytic Drugs [See Cholinerg- 
ic Blocking Drugs] 
Parent Child Communication 12289 
Parent Child Relations [See also Father 
Child Relations, Mother Child Rela- 
tions, Parental Attitudes, Parental Per- 
missiveness] 11222, 11447, 12076, 12077, 
12082, 12090, 12092, 12110, 12111, 
12305, 12613, 12630, 12661, 12848, 
12868, 12869, 12950, 12973, 13162, 13217 
Parental Absence [See Mother Absence] 
Parental Attitudes 12081, 12090, 12108, 
12111, 12352, 12722, 12950, 13084, 13182 
Parental Authoritarianism [See Parental 
Permissiveness] 
Parental Influence [See Parent Child 
Relations] 
Parental Permissiveness 12686 
Parental Role 11222, 11974, 
12619, 12732, 12869 
Parents [See also Fathers, Mothers, 
Unwed Mothers] 11233, 12619, 12761, 
12967, 13255 
Parkinsons Disease 12796, 12807, 12877, 
12886, 12887, 12897, 12905, 12912, 12917 
Partial Reinforcement [See Reinforce- 
ment Schedules] 
Partially Hearing Impaired 12767, 12817 
Participation [See also Group Participa- 
tion] 12194, 12296 
Parturition [See Birth] 
Passive Avoidance [See Avoidance Con- 
ditionin, 
Pastors [See Ministers (Religion)] 
POE [See Etiology] 
Pathology [See Ps dieses ] 
Patient Chara ics [See Client Char- 
acteristics, Patients, Personality Traits] 
Patient History 12573, 12589, 12610, 
12653, 12691, 12701, 12775, 12836, 13002 
Patient Therapist Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 
Patients [See also Hospitalized Patients, 
Medical Patients, Outpatients, Psychiat- 
ric Patients, Surgical Patients] 12783 
Deg (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Varia- 
ity, 
Pattern Discrimination 11328, 11336, 
11511, 11576, 11997, 12431 
Pavlovian Conditioning [See Classical 
Conditioning] 
Pay [See Salaries] 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 12718, 
12727, 13286 
Pearson Prod Moment Correl Coeff [See 
Statistical Correlation] 
Pecking Order [See Animal Dominance] 
Pederasty [See Pedophilia] 
Pedestrians 12151 
Pedophilia 12928 


12108, 


Peer Relations 12084, 12105, 12244, 
12286, 12291, 12305, 12322, 12344, 
12352, 12560, 12627, 13084, 13096, 


13115, 13179, 13230, 13359 
Peer Tutoring 13134, 13144 
Penicillins 12874 

Penis 11618 
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Penitentiaries [See Prisons] 
Pentobarbital 11747, 11819 
Peptic Ulcers [See Gastrointestinal Ul- 
cers] 
Perception (Self) [See Self Perception] 
P Se [See also Afteri- 
mage] 11321, 11326, 11327, 11328, 
11348, 11350, 11364 
Perceptual Closure 12721 
Perceptual Development 11983, 13209 
Perceptual Discrimination [See also Fig- 
ure Ground Discrimination, Odor Dis- 
crimination, Pattern Discrimination] 
11287, 11890, 12806 
Perceptual Distortion [See Illusions (Per- 
ception)] 
P Disturbances [See also Hallu- 
cinations] 12780 
Perceptual Fill [See Perceptual Closure] 
Perceptual Localization [See also Audito- 
Localization] 11568 [Seo also S 
erceptual Measures [See also Stroo] 
Color Word Test] 11322, 11323, 11985 
Perceptual Motor Coordination 11275, 
12806 
Perceptual Motor Development [See Mo- 
tor Development, Perceptual Develop- 
ment] 
Perceptual Motor Learning 11277, 11371, 
11378, 11381, 11384, 11752 
Perceptual Motor Processes [See also 
Perceptual Motor Coordination, Rotary 
Pursuit, Tracking, Visual Tracking] 
11278, 11279, 11374, 11380, 11976, 
11977, 11982, 12031, 12060, 12607, 
12780, 12816, 12819, 12924, 13120, 13283 
Perceptual Orientation [See also Spatial 
Orientation (Perception)] 11289, 11298, 
11301, 11337, 11969, 11976, 11977, 
11982, 12387, 12991 
Perceptual Stimulation [See also Audito- 
ry Stimulation, Delayed Feedback, Fil- 
tered Noise, Illumination, Pitch (Fre- 
uency), Prismatic Stimulation, Sensory 
eedback, Tachistoscopic Presentation, 
Tactual Stimulation, Taste Stimulation, 
Visual Stimulation] 11556 
Perceptual Style 11333 
Performance 11383, 11399, 11536, 11543, 
12437, 12504, 13274 
Performance Tests 12445, 12453, 12463 
Performing Arts [See Music] 
Peripheral Nerves [See also Optic Nerve, 
Spinal Nerves] 11643, 12883 
Permissiveness (Parental) [See Parental 
Permissiveness] 


Perphenazine 12893 


‘Perseverance [See Persistence] 


Perseveration 11663 

Persistence 11909, 11972 

Personal Adjustment [See Emotional 
Adjustment] 

Personal Construct Theory [See Person- 
ality ee 

Personal Space 12117, 12235, 12238, 
12240, 12256, 12267, 12270, 13119, 13179 
Personal Values 12073, 12097, 12110, 
12191, 12199, 12246, 12269, 12276, 
12316, 12496, 12680, 12862, 12941, 
13066, 13284, 13304 

Personality Assessment [See Personality 
Measures] 

Personality Change 12239, 12488, 12764, 
13058, 13311 

Personality Characteristics [See Person- 
ality Traits] 
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Personality Correlates 12436, 12442, 
12449, 12492, 12495, 13024 
Personality Development 12067, 12072, 
12074, 12366, 12643 
Personality Disorders [See also Antiso- 
cial Personality, Paranoid Personality] 
12421, 12611, 12623, 12642, 12653 
Personality Measures [See also Bender 
Gestalt Test, Childrens Manifest Anxie- 
y Scale, Edwards Personal Preference 
chedule, Embedded Figures Testing, 
Human Figures Drawing, Marlowe 
Crowne Soc Desirabil Scale, Memory 
For Designs Test, Minn Multiphasic 
Personality Inven, Projective Personality 
Measures, Rorschach Test, Rotter Intern 
Extern Locus Cont Scal, Sixteen Person- 
ality Factors Question, State Trait Anxi- 
ety Inventory, Thematic Appere tion 


Test] 11222, 11232, 11237, 12065, 12273, 
12444, 12446, 12447, 12471, 12482, 
12483, 12485, 12490, 12494, 12498, 


12499, 12614, 12663, 12710, 13280 
Personality Processes [See Also Related 
Terms] 12124 

Personality Questionnaires [See Person- 
ality Measures] 


Personality Scales [See Personality 
Measures] 
Personality Surveys [See Personality 


Measures] 

Personality Theory 12351, 12451, 12484, 

12530 

Personality Traits [See also Aggressive- 

ness, Assertiveness, Authoritarianism, 

Conformity (Personality), Conservatism, 

Creativity, Cruelty, Defensiveness, De- 

pendency (Personality), Egotism, Emo- 

tional Maturity, Emotional Security, 

Emotional Stability, Emotionality (Per- 

sonality), SE Extraversion, Femi- 

ninity, Honesty, notic Seel 

Impulsiveness, Independence (Personali- 

ty), Individuality, Internal External Lo- 

cus of Control, Íntroversion, Liberalism, 

Masculinity, Neuroticism, Nonconform- 

ity (Personality), Obedience, Persistence, 

Self Control, Sensitivity (Personality), 

Sexuality, ` Sociability, Suggestibility] 

11412, 11516, 11538, 12008, 12084, 
12163, 12165, 12179, 12204, 12233, 
12254, 12435, 12439, 12440, 12448, 
12452, 12462, 12466, 12469, 12472, 
12492, 12495, 12503, 12519, 12586, 
12610, 12621, 12694, 12827, 12844, 
12929, 13055, 13066 

Personality [See Also Related Terms] 
12470, 12611 1 

Personnel Development [See Personne 

Trainin; 

Se Evaluation [See also Job Ap- 
licant Interviews, Job A 
creening, Occupational Success Ge 

tion] 13090, 13051, 13100, 13103, 13106, 
13107, 13113, 13282, 13322, 13362 b 

Personnel ment [See also n 

Analysis, Job Applicant Interviews, > 5 

Applicat Screenings Labor Manita 

ment Relations, Mi itary Recit a 

Occupational Success rediction, ` 

sonnel Evaluation, Personnel E 

Personnel Recruitment, Personnel Be 

tion, Personnel Termination] 

13370, 13378, 13390, 13392 

Personnel Placement 13318, 13325 


Personnel Recruitment [See also Military 
Recruitment] 13390 

Personnel Selection 13242, 13304, 13307, 
13314, 13325, 13346, 13375 

Personnel Supply 13325 

Personnel Termination 13402 

Personnel Training [See also Inservice 
Teacher Education, Management Train- 
ing, Military Training, On The Job 
Training] 13301, 13302, 13305, 13308, 
13315, 13324, 13327, 13328, 13331, 
13332, 13418 

Perspiration [See Sweat] 

Persuasion Therapy 12941 

Persuasive Communication 12079, 12272, 
12320, 12323, 12340, 12371, 12403, 12414 
Pharmacology [See also Psychopharma- 
cology] 11721, 11782 

Pharmacotherapy [See Drug Therapy] 
Pheniprazine 11807 

Phenomenology 12087, 12214, 12410 
Phenothiazine Derivatives [See also 
Chlorpromazine, Fluphenazine, Perphe- 
nazine] 11799, 12927 

Phenylketonuria 12946 

a omma 11773, 11928, 11929, 11953, 
1968 

Philosophies [See also Animism, Epis- 
temology, Existentialism, Fatalism, Hu- 
manism| 11205, 12513 

Phobias [See also Ophidiophobia] 12951, 
12983 

Phonemes [See also Consonants, Vowels] 
11442, 12373 

Phonetics [See Consonants, Morphemes, 
Phonemes, Syllables, Vowels, Words 

(Phonetic Units)] 

Phonics 13151 

Phosphorus 11623 

Photic Threshold [See Illumination, Vis- 

ual Thresholds] 

Photographs 12427 

Photopic Stimulation 11339, 11362 

Photoreceptors [See also Cones (Eye), 

Rods (Eye)] 11578, 11647 

Phrenic Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 

Phylogenesis 11548 

Physical Attractiveness 12118, 12315, 
12327, 13097 

Physical Development [See also. Motor 

Development, Prenatal Development, 

Sexual Development, Speech Develoj 

ment] 11742, 11824, 11919, 11963, 11964, 

12004, 12114, 12736 

Physical Divisions (Geographic) [Sec 

S 

Physical Education 13182, 13208 

Physical Endurance 1 1827, 12467 

Physical Exercise [See Exercise] 

Euer Fitness 12459, 12944 hy] 

'ysical Geography [See Geogra 

usd Growth ise SEH Develop 

ment 

Physical Strength 12114 

Physical Treatment Methods [See also 

Acupuncture, Adrenalectomy, Castra- 

tion, Dental Treatment, Heart Surgery, 
emispherectomy, Immunization, In- 

duced Abortion, Male Castration, Medi- 

cal Treatment (General), Neurosurgery, 
variectomy, Sur, ery, Sympathectomy, 
'yroidectomy] 12781, 12834, 13016 
hysically Handicapped [See Amputees] 

Physically Ill Patients [See Patients] 
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Physicians [See also Neurologists, Psy- 
chiatrists] 12534, 12555, 125 7, 12700, 
12855, 12859, 12922, 13036 
Physiological Aging 11614, 12115 
Physiol 11539, 11573, 
Deb. 11618, 12359 


Correlates 11605, ; 
Physi tes 11605, 11616, 


Physiological Stress 11966, 12450, 12723, 

ES 12766, 13421 
ysique [See also Body Hei t, Bod 

Weight, Obesity] 12720, 12736 2 u 

Physostigmine 11727, 12901 

Piaget (Jean) 12030, 12052 

PES Tasks 12013, 12016, 12034, 

Picketing [See Social Demonstrations] 

Pigeons 11723, 11778, 11837, 11840, 


11841, 11846, 11849, 11852, 11854, 
11855, 11860, 11863, 11873, 11874, 
11884, 11889, 11890, 11891, 11895, 
11897, 11898, 11899, 11903, 11905, 
11906, 11910, 11912, 11969 

Pigments 11942, 11991 

Pigs 11815 

Pilots (Aircraft) [Sce Aircraft Pilots] 
Pimozide 11712 

Pineal Body 11600 


Pitch (Frequency) 11303, 11316, 11319, 

11320, 11368, 11486, 11956 

Pitch Discrimination 11312 

Pitch Perception [See Pitch Discrimina- 

tion 

Pitutary Gland [See Hypothalamo Hy- 
physeal System] : 

Hormones [See Thyrotropin] 

PKU (Hereditary ) [See Phe- 

nylketonuria] 

Planning (Management) [See Manage- 


ment Planning] 

Plasma (Blood) [See Blood Plasma] 

Play [See Recreation] 

Play (Animal) [See Animal Play] 

Play Development (Childhood) [See 
Childhood Za Development] 

Poet 966, 12692, 12851 

P 12366, 5 

Poisoning [See Toxic Disorders] 2 
Poisson Distribution [See Skewed Dis- 
tribution] 

Poland 12674 

Police Personnel 12138 

Policy Making (Government) [See Gov- 


ernment Policy Makin; 18 
Political Attitudes | also Political 
Conservatism, ` Political ` Liberalism] 
11190, 12073, 12091, 12169, 12171, 
12207, 12210, 12221, 12224, 12274, 
12311, 12336, 12434, 13304 

Political Candidates 12311 


Political Conservatism 12208, 12221 
Political Divisions (GeogRaphic) [See 


"ging am Systems [See also 


Communism] 12153, 12198, 12709, 
T itia Issues 12274 

Pal Liberalism de 12221 
Political Parties 1125. 
Political Processes [See also Voting 
Behavior] 12157, 12274. e 
Politics [See also Political Attitudes, 
Political Candidates, Political Issues, 
Political Parties, Political Processes, 
Voting Behavior] 12210 

Pons 11575, 11691 
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Popularity [See Social A, ! 
Population [See alio ee IC 


12698 

Population Characteristics [Sce Demo- 
phic Characteristics] 

Population Control (See Birth Control 

Pornography 11530, 12160, 12416 I 

Porphyria 12798 

Positive Reinforcement [See also Praise] 

11469, 11703, 11712, 11875, 13171 


x Training [See Medical Re- 
sidency] 


Posttreatment Followup 12926, 12929, 
13013, 13022, 13051 

Posture 11290, 12754 

Potential Dropouts 12858 

Meum j (Evoked) [See Evoked Poten- 
ials] 

mme (Drugs) [See Drug Potentia- 
Don 


Power 11254, 12239, 12265, 12309, 
12342, 13335, 13357, 13374, 13389 
Practice [See also Massed Practice] 
11467, 11485, 12009, 13206 

Practice Effects 11287, 11300, 11371, 
11377, 11427, 11481, 11492, 11498, 
11995, 13295 

Praise 12437, 12963 

Prediction [See also Occupational Suc- 
cess Prediction] 11214, 11229, 12113, 
12446, 12482, 12587, 12682, 12817, 13258 
Predictive Validity 12044, 13241, 13264, 
13323 

Preference Measures [See Least Pre- 
ferred Coworker Scale} 

Preferences [See also Aesthetic Prefer- 
ences, Food Preferences, Occupational 
Preference] 11863, 11874, 11961, 11968, 
11990, 12045, 12128, 12744, 13066, 
13198, 13297 
Preferred Rewards 11542, 11946 


E, gt 11654, 12124, 12156, 12222, 
12878 


irar Motor Development) 
Prejudice 12137, 12172, 12318 
Premarital Counseling 12997 
Premarital Intercourse 12097, 12149 
Premature Birth 12763, 12802 
Premature Ejaculation 11998, 12669 
Prenatal Development 12004 


Preschool Children 11217, 11222, 
11277, de 11395, 11398, 11403, 
11430, 11456, 11535, 11970, 11972, 
11973, 11976, 11978, 11982, 11985, 
11989, 11990, 11993, 11994, 11999, 
12000, 12002, 12003, 12010, 12012, 
12013, 12014, 12016, 12022, 12031, 
12032, 12039, 12044, 12045, 12046, 
12048, 12055, 12058, 12059, 12060, 
12061, 12069, 12093, 12094, 12098, 
12107, 12111, 12228, 12362, 12401, 
12634, 12641, 12746, 12769, 12773, 
12774, 12776, 12797, 12870, 12975, 
13077, 13114, 13138, 13139, 13148, 
13162, 13170, 13174, 13188, 13264, 13286 
Preschool Education 13069, 13077, 


13138, 13162, 13166, 13170 

Presenile Dementia 12633, 12894 ` 
Presentation Methods [See Stimulus 
Presentation Methods 


Presentation Modes [See Stimulus Pres- 
entation Methods] E 
Pressors (Drugs) [See Vasoconstrictor 
Drugs] 


Pressure (Barometric) [See Atmospheric 
Conditions] 


Pressure (Blood) [See Blood Pressure] 
Pressure (Diastolic) [See Diastolic Pres- 
sure] 
ease (Systolic) [See Systolic Pres- 
sure] 
Pretesting 13206 
Preventive Medicine 12830, 12881 
Priests 12144, pa E 
Primacy Effect 11482, 1 
Primary Reinforcement 11430, 11840 
Primary Schools [See Elementary 
Schools] 
Primates (Nonhuman) [See also Ba- 
boons, Chimpanzees, Monkeys] 11937, 
11943, 11950 
Printed Communications Media [See 
Books, Newspapers] 
Prismatic Stimulation 11275 
Prison Personnel 12677, 13055 
Prisoners 12225, 12450, 12586, 12677, 
12684, 12705, 12710, 13024, 13055 
Prisons 12660 
Proactive Inhibition 11513, 11846, 11867, 
12033 
Probability [See also Binomial Distribu- 
tion, Statistical Probability] 11408 
Probability Learning 11421, 11444, 12756 
Probation 12902 
Problem Solving [See also Anagram 
Problem Solving, Group Problem Solv- 
ing] 11393, 11409, 11457, 11467, 11472, 
11475, 11986, 11999, 12008, 12047, 
12507, 12731, 13140, 13152, 13193, 13206 
Procaine [See Novocaine] 
Process Psychosis 12582, 12646, 13040 
Process Scheld [See Process Psy- 
rei 


chosis, Schizophrenia] 

Productivity loyee) [See Employee 
EE 

Professional Communication [See Scien- 


tific Communication] 
Professional Consultation [See also Men- 
tal Health Consultation] 13087, 13255, 
13281, 13311 
Professional Contribution 11191, 11327, 
11431, 11445, 11446, 11466, 11516, 
11544, 11989, 12087, 12215, 12373, 
12499, 12849, 12859, 12987 
Professional Criticism 11202, 12022, 
12125, 12286, 12393, 12396, 12453, 
12848, 12868, 12939, 12960, 12973, 
13216, 13220, 13223, 13236 
Professional Criticism y 11248, 
11605, 11616, 12012, 12126, 12463, 13268 
Professional Ethics 12170, 12508, 12534, 
12977, 13239 
Professional Meetings And S; 
12505, 12509, 12660, 12840, 13063 
Professional Newsletters [See Scientific 
Communication] 
Professional Organizations 11184 
Professional Referral 12827, 13042 
Professional Standards 12209, 
13299 
Professors [See College Teachers] 
Profoundly Mentally Retarded 12725, 
12946, 13233 
Progesterone 11773 
Prognosis 11224, 12607, 12641, 12645, 
12647, 12748, 12751, 13040 
Evaluation (Educational) [See 
Educational Program Evaluation] 
Program Evaluation (Mental Health) 
[See Mental Health Program Evaluation] 
Planning (Educational) [See 
Educational Program Planning] 


12377, 
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Programed Instruction 12510, 12549, 
13142, 13161 
Programing (Computer) [See Computer 
Software] 

ing Languages (Computer) [See 
Computer Programing Languages] 


Programs (Government) [: Govern- 
ment Programs] 

(Mental Health) [See Mental 
Health Programs] 


Project Head Start 12868, 12869, 12963, 
12973, 13264 
Projection (Defense Mechanism) 12462, 
12477, 12584 
Projective Personality Measures [See 
also Bender Gestalt Test, Human Fig- 
ures Drawing, Rorschach Test, Themat- 
ic Apperception Test] 11223, 12118, 
12459, 12461, 12833, 12853 
Projective Techniques [See also Bender 
Gestalt Test, Human Figures Drawing, 
Projective Personality Measures, Ror- 
schach Test, Thematic Apperception 
Test] 11234 
Projective Tests [See Projective Tech- 
niques] 
Prolactin 11599 
Prolixin [See Fluphenazine] 
Promiscuity [See also Prostitution] 12083 
Pronunciation 11423 
Propranolol 11745, 12903, 13021 
Prostitution 12172, 12206, 12715, 12716 
Protein Deficiency Disorders 11961 
Proteins [See also Blood Proteins, Gam- 
ma Globulin] 11614, 11776, 11954 
Protest (Student) [See Student Activism] 
Protestantism [See also Fundamental- 
ism] 12134 
Psychedelic Drugs [See also Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide] 11812, 12927 
chiatric Classification (Process) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Psychiatric Classifications (Taxon) [See 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
Psychiatric Clinics 12579, 13049 
rd Disorders [See Mental Disor- 
ers] 
Psychiatric History [See Patient History] 
Foychiatrie Hospital Admission 13041, 
Psychiatric Hospital [See also 
Therapeutic Ee 13039, 13057 
lospital Staff 12209, 12543, 
13039, 13045 
Psychiatric Hospitalization [See also 
Commitment (Psychiatric), Psychiatric 
Hospital Admission] 12202, 12209, 
13038, 13040, 13054 
Tachi Hospitals 13011, 13046, 
Psychiatric Patients 11224, 11720, 11735, 
12170, 12175, 12569, 12573, 12587, 
12588, 12596, 12597, 
12599, 12603, 12607, 
12614, 12624, 
12625, 12650, 
12652, 12672, 
12788, 12898, 
12901, 12914, 
12918, 12943, 
12958, 12971, 12982, 13001, 13013, 
on 13027, 13043, 13047, 13061 
ychiatric Training 12538, 12539 
Psychiatrists 12150, 12172, 12998 
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Psychiatry [See also Child Psychiatry, 
Forensic Psychiatry, Social Psychiatry, 
Transcultural Psychiatry] 11812, 12863 
Psychic Energizers [See Imipramine, 
Ee 

ychoanalysis D 12988, 12989 


Psychoanalytic tation 12142, 
12254, 12417, 12584, 12620, 12692, 
12699, 12983 


Psychoanalytic Personality Factors [See 
Ego, Unconscious (Personality Factor)] 
Psychoanalytic School (Freudian) [See 
Freudian Psychoanalytic School] 
Psychoanalytic Theory 11176, 11182, 
11386, 12604, 12930, 12988 

PO entre Therapy [See Psychoana- 
lysis 

Psychoanalytic Training 12509 


Psychodiagnosis [See also Psychodiag- 
nostic Interview] 12304, 12561, 12572, 


12585, 12592, 12599, 12607, 12610, 
12614, 12615, 12624, 12629, 12637, 
12638, 12642, 12649, 12652, 12653, 
12678, 12682, 12798, 12819, 12833, 


12842, 12849, 12853, 13040, 13042 
Psychodiagnostic Classificat (Proc) [See 


Psychodiagnosis] 

Psychodiagnostic Classificat (Taxon) [See 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
Psychodiagnostic Interview 12251, 12596, 
12598 

Psy ostic Typologies — 12568, 
12585, 12594, 12603, 12641, 12642, 
12657, 12658, 12693, 12705, 12755, 


12778, 12783, 13002 
Psychodrama 12851, 12961 
Psychogenesis [See Childhood Play De- 
velopment, Cognitive Development, 
Emotional Development, Intellectual 
Development, Language Development, 
Moral VE erceptual Devel- 
opment, Personality Development, Psy- 
chosocial Development, Speech Devel- 
Gees Pain 12620 
enic 

Sege 12217, 12362, 12395 
Psy Stress 11274, 11409, 
12224, 12487, 12562, 12577, 
13060, 13421 
Psychological Terminology 12470, 12755 
Psychologists [See also School Psycholo- 
ists] 12506 

chology [See also Child Psychology, 
Comparative Psychology, Counseling 
Psychology, Developmental DEM 
Industrial E Pe chology: School Psycholo- 

, Social Psychology] 11180, 11196, 
Tos 
Psychometrics 11218, 
12810 
Psychomotor Development 


Peden [See Perceptual 


12304, 


11186, 11210, 


[See Speech 


Motor Processes] d 
Psychoneurosis [See Neurosis] " 
Psychopath [See Antisocial Personality] 
Psychopathology 11544, 12304, 12621 
Psychopathy 12615 

Psychopharmacol 11653, 11802, 
11803, 12539, 12608 PIE 


Psychophysical Measurement 
11218, 11373, drm 11565 
Psychophysics 1 à [see Psy- 


chophysiok 
chosomatic Disorders] 


Psychosexual Behavior [See also Erection 
(Penis), Eroticism, Exhibitionism, Fet- 
ishism, Frigidity, Heterosexuality, Ho- 
mosexuality, Human Courtship, Im] 
tence, Lesbianism, Male Homosexuality, 
Masturbation, Orgasm, Pedophilia, Pre- 
marital Intercourse, Premature Ejacula- 
tion, Promiscuity, Prostitution, Rape, 
Sex Roles, Sexual Deviations, Sexual 
Function Disturbances, Sexual Interc- 
ourse (Human), Transsexualism] 11526, 
11530, 11603, 11629, 11817, 12147, 
12149, 12160, 12173, 12175, 12186, 
12196, 12263, 12662, 12864, 12945, 12997 
Psychosis [See also Acute Psychosis, 
Childhood Psychosis, Chronic Schi- 
zophrenia, Delirium Tremens, Early 
Infantile Autism, Hebephrenic Schi- 
zophrenia, Korsakoffs Psychosis, Manic 
Depressive Psychosis, Paranoia (Psycho- 
sis), Paranoid Schizophrenia, Process 
Psychosis, Reactive ES Schi- 
zophrenia] 12572, 12576, 12583, 12641, 
12642, 12804, 12875, 12920, 12961, 13051 
Psychosocial Development [See also 
Childhood Play Development, Personal- 
iy Development] 12069, 12078, 12109, 
13074, 13269 

Psychosocial Mental Retardation 12726 
Psychosocial Readjustment 12644, 13047 
Psychosocial Rehabilitation [See also 
Yooo tonal Rehabilitation] 12826, 12898, 


Psychosomatic Disorders [See also Neu- 
rodermatitis, Psychogenic Pain] 12472, 
12606, 12782, 12933 

Psychotherapeutic Counseling [See also 
Family Therapy] 12826, 12866, 12959, 
12994, 12997 

Psychotherapeutic Intervention Tech [See 
Crisis Intervention] 

Psychotherapeutic Methods [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Techniques] 
Psychotherapeutic Outcomes — 12857, 
12884, 12938, 12941, 12960, 12965, 
12979, 12996, 13072 

Psychotherapeutic Processes [See also 
Psychotherapeutic Transference] 12277, 


12280, 12529, 12531, 12544, 12548, 
12554, 12555, 12559, 12838, 12854, 
12855, 12859, 12862, 12865, 12866, 


12992, 13005, 13007, 13010, 13278 
Psychotherapeutic Techniques [See also 
Autogenic Training, Psychodrama] 
12512, 12543, 12836, 12839, 12841, 
12842, 12844, 12845, 12847, 
12852, 12853, 12856, 12864, 
12866, 12867, 12938, 12949, 
12959, 12964, 12965 

Psychotherapeutic Transference 13007 
Psychotherapist Trainees [See Therapist 
Trainees] 

Psychotherapy [See also Brief Psychoth- 
erapy, Child Psychotherapy, Encounter 
Group Therapy, Existential Therapy, 
Fami ly Therapy, Gestalt Therapy, 
Group Psychotherapy, motherapy, 
Individual Psychotherapy, Tright Ther- 
apy, Marathon Group erapy, Persua- 
Sion Therapy, Psychoanalysis, Psycho- 
drama, Ps chotherapeutic Counseling, 
Relationshi Therapy, Therapeutic 
Community] 12837, 12856, 12858, 12862, 
12884, 12904, 12930, 12932, 12936, 
12951, 12982, 13022 

Psychotherapy Training 12550 
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Psychotomimetic Drugs [See also Lyserg- 
ic Acid Pues lardo ze 11683 
Pubescence [See Sexual Development] 
Public Attitudes [See Public Opinion] 
Public Meet IB SC 

i 84, 12418 
SE 12124, 12749 
Pulse (Arterial) [See Arterial Pulse 
Wee 11397, 12092, 12355, | 2680, 


Punishment (Capital) [See Capital Pun- 
ishment] 

Pupil (Eye) 12814 

Pupil Dilation 12173, 12765 

Pursuit (Rotary) [See Rotary Pursuit] 


Quartimax Rotation 11251 
Questionnaires 11185, 11211, 11230, 
11233, 12168, 12175, 13305 

ires (Attitude) [See Attitude 
Measures] 


Questionnaires (Opinion) [See Attitude 
Measures] 
(Personality) [See Per- 


sonality Measures] 
Quinine 11610 
Quinine Sulfate [See Quinine] 


Rabbits 11761, 11806, 11879 
Race (Anthropological) [See Caucasians, 


Negroes] 
Race Attitudes 12127, 12129, 12137, 


12138, 12140, 12145, 12146 
Racial Differences 11974, 11991, 12137, 
12143, 12190, 12222, 12308, 12419, 
12425, 12694, 13010, 13092, 13102, 
13284, 13291, 13308, 13317, 13350 
Racial Integration 12425 
Radial Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 
Radiation 11673 
Rage [See Anger] 
Ranier Samal : 11241, 11247 
Rank Difference Da 
11 


Rank Order Correlation 
Rape 12147, 12565, 12715, 12994 
Rapid Eye Movement 11574 
Rapid Eye Movement Sleep [See REM 
Sleep] : 

See Interpersonal Attraction] 
in : 11658, 11674, 11679, 
11693, 11826, i par 
Rat 12273, 

e Scales 11212, 11224, 
11238, 11239, 12221, 12285, 
12365, 12391, 12618, 13034, 13107 i 
Ratio Reinforcement [See Fixed Ratio 

einforcement 
i 2. Logical Thinking] 
Rats 11560, 11571, 11582, 11591, 11595, 
11599, 11600, 11604, 11609, 11612, 
11623, 11639, 11645, 11646, 
11651, 11654, 11658, 11659, 
11660, 11664, 11665, 11667, 
11668, 11671, 11672, 11673, 
11674, 11677, 11678, 11680, 
11681, 11683, 11684, 11686, 
11687, 11690, 11692, 11693, 
11694, 11698, 11699, 11700, 
11701, 11706, 11711, 11712, 
11715, 11717, 11721, 11722, 
11726, 11730, 11731, 11737, 
11738, 11741, 11742, 11744, 
11746, 11751, 11753, 11754, 


11236, 
12322, 


11739, 
11747, 
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11755, 
11760, 


11935, 
11946, 11947, 11948, 11959, 

11962, 11963, 11966 

Reaction ) [See Drug Adverse 

Reactions] 


Reaction Time 11310, 11342, 
11372, 11374, 11375, 11380, 11455, 
11590, 11630, 11758, 11789, 12441, 
12483, 12646, 12656, 12740, 12783, 12897 
ane To Crisis [See Stress Reac- 
tions 

Reactive Psychosis 12582, 13040 
Reactive [See Reactive 
Psychosis, Schizophrenia} 

oon (Reading) [See Reading Read- 
iness] 


Gegen (School) [See School Readi- 
ness] 

Reading [See also Oral Reading, Reme- 
dial Reading, Silent Reading] 11410, 
11564, 12419, 13061 PUE 
Reading Ability 11495, 11971, 11977, 
12743, 12760, 13218 


11370, 


Reading Achievement 13115, 13123, 
13142, 13149, 13151, 13196 
11424, 12744, 


13215, 13279 ar TS al ms 
Disabili, also Dyslexia 

Tei 12724, 12734, 13212, ed 

Reading Education 13115, 13139, 13149 

Reading Materials 11481, 12549, 13158, 

13173, 13174, 13322 

Reading Measures [See Metropolitan 

Reading Readiness Heath 

Reading Readiness 13209, 13283 

Reading Skills 11977, 13212 

Reading Speed 11424 

Readjustment ( 

chosocial Readjustment] 

Reality 12085 

Reasoning [See also Inductive Deductive 

Reasoning, Inference] 11438, 11466, 


) [See Psy- 


11475, 12092 

Rebuttal [See Professional Criticism 
Reply] T 

Recall [See also Free Recall] 
11387, 11406, 11407, 11428, 11441, 
11451, 11482, 11487, 11491, 11495, 
11498, 11502, 11512, 11513, 11517, 
11519, 11816, 11979, 11985, 11993, 


12005, 12009, 12018, 12335, e 
Recency Effect 11482, 11491, 
11510, 11514, 12328 
Receptors (Neural) [See Neural Recep- 
tors d 
kee (Genetic) [See Genetic 
Recessiveness] 
Recidivism 12666, 12698, 13025, 13029 
Reciprocity 12293, 12298, 12354 

ition 


11498, 


Recogni 11334, 11442, 
11454, 11458, 11474, 11480, 11483, 
11486, 11490, 11493, 11505, 11510, 


11511, 11516, 11519, 11630, 12005, 
12735, 13226 
Reconstruction (Learning) 11461 


Reconstructive Psychotherapy [See Psy- 


ery (Disorders) 11417, 11714, 
11719, 11961, 12597 
Recreation [See also Athletic Participa- 
tion, Childrens Recreational Games, 
Gambling, Sports, Summer Cam} (Rec- 
reation), Swimming, Television Viewing] 
12115 
Recreation Therapy [See Music Therapy] 
Recreational Day Camps [See Summer 
Camps (Recreation)] M 
Recruitment (Military) [See Military 
Recruitment] 
Recruitment (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Recruitment] 
Reenlistment (Military) [See Military 
Enlistment] 
Referral (Professional) [See Professional 
Referral] 
Reflex (Conditioned) [See Conditioned 
Responses] 
Reflexes 11643, 11661, 11736, 12785, 
12809 
Regression (Defense Mechanism) 12584, 
12596, 12639 
Regression Analysis [See Analysis of 
Variance] 
Rehabilitation [See also Drug Rehabilita- 
tion, Psychosocial Rehabilitation, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation] 12524, 13023 
Rehabilitation (Drug) [See Drug Rehabil- 
Rehabli ition 
tation (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 
chosocial Rehabilitation] | y 
Rehabilitation (Vocational) [See Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation] 
Rehabilitation Centers [See Sheltered 
Workshops] 
Reinforcement [See also Differential 
Reinforcement, Fixed Interval Rein- 
forcement, Fixed Ratio Reinforcement, 
Monetary Rewards, Negative Reinforce- 
ment, Nonverbal Reinforcement, Posi- 
tive Reinforcement, Praise, Preferred 
Rewards, Primary Reinforcement, Pun- 
ishment, Reinforcement Amounts, Rein- 
forcement Schedules, Rewards, Second- 
ary Reinforcement, Self Reinforcement, 
Social Reinforcement, Variable Interval 
Reinforcement, Verbal Reinforcement] 
11231, 11296, 11392, 11400, 11529, 
11848, 11994, 12056, 12247, 13123 
Reinforcement (Vicarious) [See Vicarious 
Experiences] 
Reinforcement Amounts 11396, 11535, 
11845, 11860, 11911, 12257 
Reinforcement Schedules [See also Fixed 
Interval Reinforcement, Fixed Ratio 
Reinforcement, Variable Interval Rein- 
forcement] 11389, 11395, 11468, 11542, 
11543, 11674, 11840, 11841, 11845, 
11846, 11849, 11852, 11854, 11863, 
11864, 11870, 11874, 11877, 11878, 
11886, 11895, 11899, 11909, 11911, 
11948, 11989, 12639, 13145, 13352 
Relapse (Disorders) 12691, 12881, 12899 
Relations (Peer) [See Peer Relations] 
Relationship Therapy 13122 
Relaxation Therapy [See Systematic De- 
sensitization Therapy] 
Reliability (Statistical) [See Statistical 
Reliability] 
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Reliability (Test) [See Test Reliability] 
Religion BA ane Related Terms] 13063 
Religiosity 12208, 12495 
Religious Affiliation [See also Christiani- 
ty, Fundamentalism, Judaism, Protes- 
tantism, Roman Catholicism] 12163, 
12336 
Religious Beliefs [See also Christianity, 
Fundamentalism, Judaism, Protestant- 
ism, Religiosity, Religious Affiliation, 
Roman tholicism] 12110, 12131, 
Religious ts Education 12131 
Religious Personnel [See Clergy, Minis- 
ters (Religion), Nuns, Priests] 

jous Practices [See also Meditation] 
12575 


REM [See Rapid Eye Movement] 
REM Sleep 11611, 11637, 12771, 12918 


Remedial Reading 13212 
[See Retention] 
Remission (Di: ) [See also Symp- 


tom Remission] 12654 
Repairmen [See Technical Service Per- 
sonnel] 
Reply (To Professional Criticism) [See 
Professional Criticism Reply] 
Reptiles [See Lizards, Snakes, Turtles] 
Republican Party [See Political Parties] 
Research [See Experimentation] 
a Design [See Experimental De- 
SU 
Research Methods [See Methodology] 
Resentment [See Hostility] 
Reserpine 11612, 11790 
ort (Medical) [See Medical Resi- 
enc 
tial Care Institutions [See also 
Hospitals, Psychiatric Hospitals] 12974, 
13044, 13056, 13059 
Resistance (Skin) [See Skin Resistance] 
Resonance [See Vibration] 
HON 11372, 11494, 11544, 11613, 
a Stimulating Drugs [See Caf- 
eine 
ei Distress [See also Apnea] 
Respiratory System [See Diaphragm 
(Anatomy), Larynx] 
Respiratory Tract Disorders [See Apnea, 
Asthma, Tong Diserdess| 
Respondent Conditioning [See Classical 
Conditioning] 
Response Amplitude 11568, 11844 
Response Bias 11211, 11212, 
ie 12128, 12356 
esponse Frequency 11185, 
11397, 11837, 11840, 11846, 
11854, 11857, 11865, 11870, 11885, 
11889, 11898, 11899, 11903, 11910, 
11912, 12310 
Response Generalization 11395, 11777, 
11778, 11855 
Response Lag [See Reaction Time] 
mse Latency 11413, 11416, 11431, 
11461, 11509, 11546, 11849, 11985 
e Parameters [See Interresponse 
Time, Reaction Time, Response Ampli- 
tude, Response Frequency, Response 
Generalization, Response Latency, Re- 
sponte Set, Response Variability] 
esponse Set 11216, 11374, 11402, 
11411, 11438, 11446, 11809, 12046, 
12413, 12471, 12483, 12490 
Response Speed [See Reaction Time] 


11218, 


11389, 
11849, 
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Response Time [See Reaction Time] 
Response Variability 11268, 11866, 12442 
[See Conditioned Responses, 
Conditioned Suppression, Emotional 
Responses] 
Responsibi 12106, 12273, 12287, 
12325, 12341, 12345, 12488, 13176 
Retail Stores [See Shopping Centers] 
Retaliation [See Reciprocity] 
Retardation (Mental) [See 
dation] 
Retarded (Mentally) [See Mentally Re- 
tarded] 
Retarded Speech Development 12641 
Retention [See also Recall (Learning), 
Recognition (Learning), Reconstruction 
(Learning)] 11428, 11489, 11496, 11506, 
11654, 11694, 11701, 11880, 11894, 
12595, 13149, 13173, 13185 
Retention Measures [See Free Recall, 
Recall (Learning), Recognition (Learn- 
ing), Reconstruction (Learning)] 
Reticular Formation 11683 
Retina [See also Cones (Eye) Rods 
(Eye)] 11647, 11661 
Retinal Image 11325, 11342, 11566 
Retirement 12119 
Retroactive Inhibition 11517, 13173 
Reversal Shift Learning 11351, 11471, 
11641, 11847, 11908, 11972 
Review (of Literature) [See Literature 
Review] 
Rewards [See also Monetary Rewards, 
Preferred Rewards] 11911, 11972, 12093, 
12133, 12290, 12292 
Rheumatoid Arthritis 12777, 12787 
Ribonucleic Acid 11729 
Rigidity (Muscles) [See Muscle Contrac- 
tions. 
Se [See also Gambling] 11547, 
12167, 12248, 12255, 12295, 12297, 
12340, 12345, 12397, 12501, 13274, 13292 
Ritalin [See Methylphenidate] " 
Rites (Religion) [See Religious Practices] 
Rites of Passage 12136 
Rituals (Religion) [See Religious Prac- 
tices 
RNA (Ribonucleic Acid) [See Ribonu- 
cleic Acid] Then} 
Robbery [See Theft 
Rodents rod also Chinchillas, Gerbils, 
Guinea Pigs, Hamsters, Mice, Rats, 
Squirrels] 11914, 11924, 11930 
Rods (Eye) 11346, 11647. y] 
Roentgenography [See Angiography, 
Role Ee e] [Sec Counselor Role] 
Role Expectations 1300: 
Role Perception 12144, 12229, 13392 
Role Playing 11547, 12468, 12677, 13089 
Roles [See also Parental Role, Sex Roles] 
12078, 12236, 13038, 13066 
Roman Catholicism 12131, 12134, 12144, 
12546 
Rorschach Test 12075, 12572, 12596 
Rotary Pursuit 11274 
Rotation Methods (Statistical) [See Sta- 
tistical Rotation] 
ROTC Students 13323 


ental Retar- 


Rotter Intern Extern Locus Cont Scal 
12494, 12500 Ke 

RT LR [See Reaction Time] 
unning 11 

Rural Environments 11640, 12041, D 
12167, 12182, 12308, 12467, 12965, 
13200, 13289 


Saccharin 11659, 11717, 11892 

Sadism 12411 

Sadomasochism [See Sadism] 

Safety [See Air Traffic Control, High- 
way Safety] 

Salamanders 11657 

Salaries 13033, 13363 

Sales Personnel 13288, 13362 

Salience (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Sali- 
ence] 

Salivation 11596, 12790 

Salmon 11836 

Saltiness [See Taste Stimulation] 
Sampling (Experimental) [See also Bi- 
ased Sam ling, Random Sampling] 
11194, 11267, 12895 

Sarcomas [See Neoplasms] 

Satiation 11595, 11794 

Satisfaction [See also Job Satisfaction, 
Need Satisfaction] 12120, 12253, 13289, 
13344 

Scales (Attitude) [See Attitude Meas- 
ures] 

Scales (Intelligence) [See Intelligence 
Measures] 

Bond (Interest) [See Interest Invento- 
Ties. 

Scales (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures] 

Scales (Rating) [See Rating Scales] 
Scaling (Testing) 11257 

Scalp (Anatomy) 11562 

Schedules (Learning) [See Learning 
Schedules] 

Schedules (Reinforcement) [See Rein- 
forcement Schedules] 

bipes (Work) [See Work Schedul- 
in, 

Schizophrenia [See also Chronic Schi- 
zophrenia, Hebephrenic Schizophrenia, 
Paranoid Schizophrenia] 11234, 11402, 
11720, 11765, 12582, 12594, 12596, 
12597, 12599, 12600, 12602, 12605, 
12613, 12626, 12630, 12639, 12643, 
12646, 12647, 12656, 12881, 12916, 
12927, 13014, 13027, 13036, 13040 
Schizophrenogenic Family 12613 
Scholastic Achievement [See Academic 
Achievement] 

REEE Aptitude [See Academic Apti- 
ude 


School Achievement [See Academic 

Achievement] 

School Adjustment 12103, 13267 

School Administration [See Educational 

Administration] 

School Administrators [See also School 

Principals] 12523, 13064, 13107, 13292, 

13292, 13342 

School Age Children 11215, 11217, 

11228, 11276, 11279, 11280, 11311, 

11351, 11355, 11377, 11391, 11414, 
11434, 11457, 11469, 11470, 
11496, 11504, 

11542, 11543, 

11974, 11975, 

11981, 11984, 

11992, 11993, 
12005, 


12002, 
12009, 12010, 
12018, 


12017, 

12028, 12030, 

12035, 12037, 

12049, 12050, 
12055, 


12054, 
12064, 12065, 
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13088, 
13189, 1 , 13219, 13221, 
13230, 13232, 13235, 13254, 13288 
School Attendance 12776 
School Counselors 12516, 12522, 13085, 
13237, 13238, 13248, 13281 
School it [See School Attend- 
ance] 
School Environment 12109, 12679, 
13082, 13098, 13110, 13383 
School Facilities [See feria 
School Learning 11 13062, 13127, 
13148, 13169, 13203, 13273 
School 


[See Educational 
Administration] 
School Principals 13109, 13305 
School Psychologists 13087, 13299 
School 13254, 13255, 13276 
School Readiness 13188, 13191, 13209, 
13283 
Schools [See also Colleges, Elementary 
Schools, High Schools} 13082, 13099 
Sciatic Nerve [See Spinal Nerves} 
Science (Social) [See Social Sciences] 
Science Education 13158, 13198, 13235 
Sciences [See also Anthropology, Bio- 
chemistry, Child Psychiatry, Child Psy- 


chology, Comparative Psychology, 
Counseling Psychology, Developmental 
Psychology, Epidemiology, Forensic 


Psychiatry, Geography, Industrial Psy- 
chology, Medical Sciences, Neurochem- 
istry, Neurology, Neurophysiology, Psy- 
chiatry, Psychology, Psychopathology, 
School Psychology, Social Psychiatry, 
Social Psychology, Social Sciences, Soci- 
ology, Surgery, Transcultural Psychia- 
1179 

Sat Communication [See also Pro- 
fessional Meetings And Symposia, Psy- 
chological Terminology] 11180, 11184, 
11201, 11499, 12406, 12407, 13090 

Scientific Methods [See Experimental 


EE CAI Reed Term] 
11506, 13372, 13392 
lervous System) [See also 


Sclerosis. (INI 
iple Sclerosis] 12796 
Eus YID 11711, 11728, 11738, 


Hydrobromide [See Scopo- 


lamine] 

Scores See Test Scores] 
Se 11190, 11215, 11219, 
1220, 11266, 12175, 12573 

Seier (Job Applicants) [See Job 
Applicant Screening] 

Screening 


11801, 11826 
Scopolamine 


Tests [See Selection Tests] 
Education 13238 
oes Reinforcement 11430, 11840, 
Secretarial Personnel 12426 
Secretion (Gland) [See Lactation, Saliva- 
tion] 
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Sectioning (Lesion) [See Lesi 

SH (Emotional) Re 
Sedatives [See Atropine, Barbi , 

ral Hydrate, Chion iesu Ge 


on eroin, Hex: REAL Pentobarbi- 
|, Reserpine, lamine] 
Ioa [Ae Racial Integra- 
Seizures [See Convulsions] 

Selected "ond 12232, 12375, 12376, 
12451, 12484, 12753, 13240, 13290 
Selection ) [See Personnel 
Selection] 


Selection Tests 13316, 13317, 13325 
Selective Attention 11330, 11374, 11480, 
11515, 11979, 12059, 12656 
Self 12067, 12177, 12198, 
12496, 12502, 12522, 12527 

Self [See Self Evaluation] 
Self [See also Self Esteem] 
11234, 12074, 12121, 12128, 
12140, 12264, 12265, 12273, 
12450, 12466, 12477, 12606, 12664, 
12733, 12807, 12854, 13007, 13129, 
13181, 13200, 13289 

Self Confidence [Sec Self Esteem) 

Self Control 11209, 11631, 12481, 12488, 
12947, 13135, 13232 

Self Disclosure 12244, 12251, 12307, 
12349, 12501, 12502, 12865 

Self Esteem 12294, 12307, 12337, 12467, 
13084, 13104, 13202, 13278 

Self Evaluation 11524, 12066, 12134, 


11533, 
12239, 


12331, 12466, 12477, 12502, 13129, 
13135, 13179 

Self Image [See Self Concept] 

Self M 12976, 13019 

Self 12097, 12184, 12243, 
12291, 12303, 12329, 12339, 12468, 


12586, 12630, 12828 
Self Realization [Sec Self Actualization] 
Self Reinforcement 11524, 12438, 12942, 
13135 

Self Respect [See Self Esteem 

Self ian 11392, 1196, 11631, 
11652, 11681, 11682, 11712, 11861, 
11881, 11893, 11905, 11910, 11948, 
11960, 12371, 12476 

Semantic Differential 12140, 12391 
Semantics 12048, 12049, 12058, 12361, 


12466 
Senescence [See Aged] 
Senile Dementia 12633 
Senior Citizens [See Aged 
Sense Organ Disorders [S 
ders, Glaucoma, Strabismus, 


Bein Organs [See Cochl Cone: 
Sense lea, nes 
(Eye) Labyrinth (Anatomy), Middle 
Ear, Pupil (Eye), Retina, Rods (Eye), 
Vestibular Apparatus, 


Sensiti Po 12394, 12491 
Senay Training GN 12250, 12264, 


12848, 12868, 12869, 12973 


Eye Disor- 
Tunnel 


Sensory Adaptation [See also Dark Ad- 

aptation] 11275, d 11358, 11363, 
364, 11966 

A Deprivation 11284, 11606, 


Sensory 

11858, 12476, EIS Sn 
"Feedback d 

SE Motor Processes [See Perceptual 

Motor Processes] 


Sensory Neurons [See also Auditory 
Neurons, Cones (Eye), Rods (Eye)] 
11582, 11960 
Sentence Comprehension 11406, 11466, 
12048, 12049, 12058 
Sentence Structure 11461, 11478, 12023, 
12400, 12821 
Sentences 11497 

tion Anxiety 13114 
Sephardim [See Judaism] 
an (Brain) Lesions [See Brain Le- 
sions 
Sequential Learning 11508, 11509 
an Anticipation (Learning) 1 
1 


1428, 


[See also Serial Antiopa 
tion (Learning)] 11426, 11479, 11482, 
11485, 11491, 11498, 11522, 12654 
Serotonin 11620, 11658, 11691, 11695, 
11755, 11757, 11759, 11761, 11775, 
11790, 11795, 11807, 11829, 12649, 12879 
Serotonin Antagonists [See also Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide] 11723, 11753, 11755, 
11761, 12 

Serpasil [See Reserpine] 

Serum (Blood) [See Blood Serum] 
Servicemen [See Military Personnel] 

Set (Response) [See Response Set] 
Severely Mentally Retarded 11456, 
12785, 12845, 13213, 13233 

Sex Chromosome Disorders 12794 

Sex Differences (Animal) [See Animal 
Sex Differences] 

Sex Differences (Human) [See Human 
Sex Differences] 

Sex Drive 12097 

Sex Education 12168, 13160 

Sex Hormones [See Androgens, Estro- 
gens, Progesterone, Testosterone] 


xl ity [See Sex Roles] 

Sex Linked Dev tal Differences 
11923, 11974, 11974, 12078, 12082, 
12114, 12324 

Sex Linked Hi Disorders 12598 
Sex Roles 12026, 12074, 12078, 12082, 
12158, 12177, 12191, 12304, 12440, 
12455, 12461, 12471, 12493, 12547, 


12681, 12975, 13247 
Sexual Arousal [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 
Sexual Attitudes 12152, 12156, 12158, 
12160, 12172, 12201, 12217, 12962, 13160 
Sexual Behavior [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 
Sexual Delinquency [See Promiscuity] 
Sexual Development 11998, 13683, 
12722, 12794 
Sexual Deviations [See also Exhibition- 
ism, Fetishism, Pedophilia, Transsexual- 
ism] 12670, 12975 
Sexual Fetishism [See Fetishism] 
Sexual Function Disturbances [See also 
Frigidity, Impotence, Premature Ejacu- 
lation] 12196, 12846, 12864, 12959 
Sexual Intercourse (Human) [See also 
Premarital Intercourse, Rape] 12155, 
12217, 12460, 12864, 13016 
d Ree (Animal) [See Animal 
exual Receptivity] 
Sexual ees 12193 
Sexuality 12118, 12193, 12196, 12604, 
13160 
Shame [See Guilt] 
Shape Perception [See Form And Shape 
Perception] 
Sheep 11655 
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13031, 13035 
11660, 11852, 


Sheltered We 
Shock 11609, 


11872, 11903 4 
Shock y [See Electroconvulsive 


Therap: 
Shock Therapy, Insulin Shock Therapy] 
[See Consumer Behavior] 


Centers 12673 
Short Term 11264, 11484, 
11490, 11498, 11503, 11507, 11514, 
11728, 12019, 12024, 12760, 12792 
Short Term Psychotherapy [See Brief 


Psychotheraj 
Shoshone Molins [See American Indi- 


ans| 
EUN Relations 12078, 12254 

Siblings [See Heterozygotic Twins, Mo- 
nozygotic Twins, Twins 

Side Effects (Drug) [See also Drug 
Addiction, Drug Adverse Reactions, 
Drug ndency, Drug Sensitivity, 
Heroin Addiction] 11769, 11817, 12875, 
12876, 12887, 12888, 12893, 12904, 12915 


Sight Vocabulary 13149, 13262 


11864, 


Sign Language 12761 
Signal Detection 11296, 
11297, 11308, 11318, 11319, 11331, 


11352, 11355, 11365, 13412, 13424 
Signal Intensity [See Stimulus Intensity] 
Silent Reading 11325 
MT (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Simi- 
Similation [See also Computer Simula- 
tion, Flight Simulation, Markov Chains, 
Mathematical Modeling, Simulation 
Games] 13128, 13375, 13399, 13409 
Simulation Games 12164, 12257, 12312, 
12677, 13175, 13266, 13325 
Simulators [See Simulation] 
Sixteen Personality Factors Question 
12442, 12684 
Sne 11351 

(Apparent) [See Apparent Size] 
Size (Group) [See feats Size] 
Size Discrimination [See also Apparent 
Size] 11333, 11576, 11990 
Skeletal Muscle Relaxant Drugs [See 
Muscle Relaxing Drugs] 
Skeletomuscular Disorders [See Muscu- 
loskeletal Disorders] 
Skewed Distribution 11213 
Skills [See Ability] 
Skin Conduction [See Skin Resistance] 
Skin Disorders [See Neurodermatitis] 
Skin Electrical [See Skin 
Potential, Skin Resistance] 
Skin Potential 11561 
Skin Resistance 11187, 11568, 11607, 


11608, 12897 
Skin T: 11291 

Sleep [See also NREM Sleep, REM 
Sleep] 11567, 11574, 11575, 11579, 
11589, 11611, 11614, 11740, 11765, 


12040, 12771, 12891, 12918 

Sleep Deprivation 11490, 11637 

Sleep Disorders [See Insomnia] 

Sep Inducing Drugs [See Hypnotic 


gs] 
Sleep Onset 11585 
Slosson Intelligence Test For Child 
12727, 13264 
Slow Wave Sleep [See NREM Sleep] 
Pr Perception [See Olfactory Percep- 
ion] 
Smiles 12080, 12725 
SE (Tobacco) [See Tobacco Smok- 
Ing 
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Smooth Muscle Relaxant Drugs [S 
Muscle Relaxing Drugs] [See 
Snails 11835 

Snake Phobia [See Ophidiophobia] 
Snakes 11883 

Sociability 12273, 12488 

Social Acceptance 12301, 12305, 12491 
Social Adaptation [See Social Adjust- 
ment] 

Social Adjustment 12071, 12103, 12104, 
12244, 12610, 12932, 13031, 13060 
Social Approval 11533, 11540, 12095, 
12339 

Social Behavior [See also Aggressive 
Behavior, Altruism, Animal Aggressive 
Behavior, Animal Communication, Ani- 
mal Distress Calls, Animal Dominance, 
Animal Maternal Behavior, Animal 
Mating Behavior, Animal Sexual Recep- 
tivity, Animal Social Behavior, Argu- 
ments, Assistance (Social Behavior), 
Attack Behavior, Attribution, Bargain- 
ing, Charitable Behavior, Collective Be- 
havior, Competition, Compliance, Con- 
flict, Conformity (Personality), Coopera- 
tion, Criticism, bye Contact, Friendship, 
Gambling, Group Discussion, Group 
Participation, Group Performance, In- 
terpersonal Attraction, Interpersonal 
Communication, Interpersonal Compat- 
ibility, Interpersonal Influences, Inter- 
personal Interaction, Interviewing, In- 
terviews, Involvement, Job Applicant 
Interviews, Leadership, Leadership 
Style, Negotiation, Nonverbal Rein- 
forcement, Participation, Peer Relations, 
Praise, Psychodiagnostic Interview, Re- 
ciprocity, Responsibility, Risk Taking, 
Social Acceptance, Social Adjustment, 
Social Approval, Social Dating, Social 
Demonstrations, Social Facilitation, So- 
cial Interaction, Social Perception, So- 
cial Reinforcement, Threat Postures, 
Trust (Social Behavior), Verbal Rein- 
forcement, Victimization, ` Violence, 
War] 11236, 12102, 12130, 12236, 12268, 
12394, 12611, 12643, 13088 

Social Casework 13026, 13037 

Social Caseworkers [See Social Workers] 
Social Change 12132, 12183, 13030 
Social Class [See also Lower Class, 
Middle Class, Upper Class] 12124, 
12171, 12288, 12324, 12679, 12862, 
13042, 13093, 13284 ; 
Social Class Attitudes [See Socioeco- 
nomic Class Attitudes] 

Social Dating 12352 

Social Demonstrations 12151 

Social Deprivation [See also Social Isola- 
tion] 11940 

Social Desirability 12139, 12288, 12317, 
12351, 12458, 12485, 12497, 13111 n 
Social Environments [See also Academic 
Environment, Animal Environments 
Classroom Environment, College Envi- 
ronment, Communities, Environmen 
Adaptation, Home Environment, Rur: 
Environments, School Environment, Ur- 
ban Environments, Working Conditions 
12103, 12109, 13340 

KT Equality 12158, 12187, 12198, 
Social Facilita! -Dy 
Social Groups [See also Dyads, Minority 


14, 13304 3 
Cd ay [See Social Mobility] 


Social Influences [See also Criticism, 
Ethnic Values, Power, Prejudice, Social 
Approval, Social Desirability, Social 
Values] 11274, 11469, 11470, 12096, 
12121, 12231, 12246, 12271, 12316, 
12325, 12353, 12388, 12481, 12665, 
12680, 12709, 12939, 13083, 13374 
Social Interaction [See also Arguments, 
Assistance (Social Behavior), argain- 
ing, Charitable Behavior, Collective Be- 
havior, Conflict, Cooperation, Eye Con- 
tact, Friendship, oup Discussion, 
Group Participation, Group Perform- 
ance, Interpersonal Attraction, Interper- 
sonal Communication, Interpersonal 
Compatibility, Interpersonal Influences, 
Interpersonal Interaction, Interviewing, 
Interviews, Job Applicant Interviews, 
Negotiation, Participation, Peer Rela- 
tions, Psychodiagnostic Interview, Social 
Dating, Victimization, Violence, War] 
12101, 12105, 12228, 12235, 12262, 
12309, 12353, 12580, 12845, 13045 
Social Isolation 11921, 11922, 11927, 
11931, 12313, 12450, 12472 

Social Learning [See also Imitation 
(Learning), Imprinting] 12052, 12098, 
12117, 12250, 12913, 12960 

Social Maladjustment [See Social Ad- 
justment] 

Social Mobility 12143 

Social Movements [See also Activist 
Movements, Civil Rights Movement, 
Student Activism, Womens Liberation 
Movement] 12192, 12212, 13067 

Social Perception [See also Attribution] 


11232, 11282, 11433, 11514, 11980, 
12062, 12088, 12093, 12097, 12110, 
12129, 12138, 12157, 12183, 12238, 
12270, 12273, 12278, 12284, 12288, 
12290, 12291, 12292, 12294, 12299, 
12302, 12305, 12306, 12311, 12315, 
12317, 12319, 12322, 12328, 12329, 
12330, 12331, 12334, 12335, 12339, 
12342, 12346, 12348, 12351, 12352, 
12354, 12356, 12357, 12551, 12560, 


12627, 12630, 12638, 12911, 13055, 13096 
Social Processes [See also Coalition 
Formation, Human Migration, Immigra- 
tion, Industrialization, Racial Integra- 
tion, Social Deprivation, Social Isola- 


tion, Social Mobility, Socialization] 
12162, 12164, 12177, 12194, 12199, 
12213, 12312 

Social Psychiatry 12609 


Social Psychology 11534, 12232 

Social Reinforcement [See also Nonver- 
bal Reinforcement, Praise, Verbal Rein- 
forcement] 11470, 12094, 12289, 12687, 
13045, 13118, 13176 

Social Sciences [See also Anthropology, 
Child Psychology, Comparative Psychol- 
gy, Counseling Psychology, Develop- 
mental Psychology, Industrial Psycholo- 
By, Psychology, Shool Psychology, So- 
cial Psychology, Sociology] 12538, 13137 
Social Stress T127 

Social Structure [See also Lower Class, 
Middle Class, Social Class, Upper Class] 
12023, 12100, 12135, inl 12162, 
12164, 12218, 12223, 12225, 12402, 12451 
Social Values 12102, 12160, 12196, 
12198, 12241, 12276, 12285, 12301, 
12314, 12496, 12862, 13304, 13384 
Social Work [See Social Casework] 
Social Work Education 12530 
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Social Workers 12530, 12558, 13044 
Socialization 12091, 12096, 12100, 12130, 
12394, 12569, 12706, 13082 

con Disadvantaged [See Disadvan- 


Sociocultural Factors [See also Cross 
Cultural Differences, Cultural Assimila- 
tion, Cultural Deprivation, Ethnic Iden- 
tity, Ethnic Values, Rites of ] 

12558, 


12103, 12180, 12392, 12395, 

12642, 12681, 12749, 13367 
Socioeconomic Class Attitudes [See also 
Middle Class Attitudes] 13367 


Socioeconomic Status [See also Famil 
Socioeconomic Level Income Level, 
Lower Class, Lower Income Level, 
Middle Class, Social Class, U; r Class] 
11974, 12114, 12133, DU 12154, 
12241, 12690, 12991, 13092, 13145, 
13180, 13221 
Sociologists 12127, 12172, 13102 
Sociology 12125, 12126, 12127, 12230 
bye 12344 
Sociopath [See Antisocial Personality] 
Sociopathology [See Antisocial Behavior} 
y 12543 


Sodium Pentobarbital [See Pentobarbi- 


tal] 

Somatosensory Evoked Potentials 11581, 
11688, 11714, 12805 

Somesthetic [See also Cuta- 


Perception u 
neous Sense, Kinesthetic Perception, 
Pain Perception, Pain Thresholds, Tac- 


tual Perception] 11300, 12816 
Somesthesic Sinton [See Tactual 


Stimulation] RON 
Sorting (Cognition) [See Classification 
(Cognitive Process] — 

Sound [See Auditory Stimulation] 
Sound Localization [See Auditory Local- 
ization] 


Sourness [See Taste Stimulation] 

South America 12609 

Southeast Asia 12427, 13403 

Space (Personal) [See Personal Space] 

Spasms 12925 3 

Spatial Discrimination [See Spatial Per- 

SH 11403, 11420, 
12059, 12424, Die 11290 
spatial Orienta! p 

150, 11313, 11314, 11332, 11355, 
11356, 11662, Ee al Aen 

Spatial Percept also Apparen 

t Size, Autokinetic 
Movement, Apparen: Ug me 


Illusion, Depth Per / d 
Pen juod) Motion erception, Size 
Discrimination, Spatial Organization, 
Spatial Orientation (REED Stereo- 
scopic Vision] 11336, 11349, 11360, 
11366, 11991, 12016, 13415 y 

Rho [See Rank Difference 


Correlation] 

special 13211, 13214, 13215, 
Tote, 13217, 13220, 13223, 13224, 
13226, 13228, 13229, 13230, 13231, 


3233, 13235, 13236 

Special Education (Aurally Handicap) 
[See Aurally Handicapped, Special Edu- 
cation] f 

special ion (Emot Disturbed) [See 
Stare Disturbed, Special Educa- 
EU Education (Gifted) [See Gifted, 
Special Education] 
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Special Education 
en SCH ing Distbliten Det 
cation 


Special Education (Mentally Retard) [See 
E Retarded, S; ‘al Educates} 
Special Handicaps) [Sce 


d [See 
landi- 


Special Education Students 13227, 13234 
Education Teachers 13219, 
13221, 13227 


Fern Sensitivity [See Color Percep- 
ion| 
Speech Zen Verbal See 
Speech Hearing Measures 1280 
Characteristics [See also Articu- 
P: oh Rate Speech een 
auses, te, ] 
11483, 10288, 12370, P2578, 2384, 
12404, 12874 


Speech Development 11984, 12015 

Speech Disorders [See Articulation Dis- 

orders, Dysarthria, Retarded Speech 

Development, Stuttering] 
Measures [See Speech And 
Measures] 


learin| EM 
Speech Pauses | 
Speech P 11302, 11310, 11984, 
12378, 12386, 12399, 12404, 12431, 
Speech Rate | 2384 12422, 13303 

te ^ 
Speech Rhythm 12431 
Speech Therapy 12831 
Speed [See Velocity] 
Speed ) [See Reaction Time] 
Spelling 11324, 12734, 13130, 13155 
Spiders [See Arachnida] 
Spinal Cord 11650, 11657 t 
Spinal Fluid [See ET Fluid] 
Spinal Nerves 11643, 1288: j 
Indians [See American Indians] 


i See also Swimming] 12142, 
12260, 12459 $ 
[See also Housewives, Wives] 


12077, 12175, 12922, 12959 


Squirrels 11949 
Stability (Emotional) [See Emotional 


Special Education] 
ial Education (Visual 
Special Education, Visually 

cay 


Stabilit 

Si "il (Test) [See Test Stand- 
ardization] 

Standards (Professional) [See Profession- 
al Standards] 


Stanford Binet Intelligence Scale 12044, 
12769 

State Hospitals [See Psychiatric Hospi- 
tals 

Bas ‘Trait Anxiety Inventory 12487 
Statistical Analysis [See also Analysis of 
Variance, Binomial Distribution, Cluster 
Analysis, Factor aie Item Analysis 
(Statistical), Mean, Oblique Rotation, 
Quartimax Rotation, Skewed Distribu- 
tion, Statistical Measurement, Statistical 
Probability, Statistical Rotation, Statisti- 
cal Tests 11239, 11256, 11259, 11270, 
11271, 12783 

Statistical Correlation [See also Rank 
Difference Correlation, Rank Order 
Correlation] 11239, 11269, 12167, 13167 
Statistical Measurement [See also Analy- 
sis of Variance, Binomial Distribution, 
Cluster Analysis, Factor Analysis, Item 
Analysis (Statistical), Mean, Oblique 
Rotation, Quartimax Rotation, Skewed 


Distribution, Statistical Probability, Sta- 
tistical Rotation] 11225, 11244, 11249, 
11261, 11263, 11266 


Statistical [See also Binomial 
Distribution] 11243, 11244, 11253, 
11254, 11255, 11262, 11265, 11268, 
12601, 12610 

Statistical Reliability 11227, 11239, 
11253 


Statistical Rotation [See also Oblique 
Rotation, Quartimax Rotation] 11252 
Statistical Tests 11258 

Statistical Validity [See also Factorial 
Validity, Predictive Validity] 11227 
Statistical Variables 11198, 11248 


Status 12084, 12218, 12223, 12252, 
12266, 12284, 12307, 12309, 12521, 
13353, 13363, 13387 
Stealing [See Theft] 

Stereopsis [See Se Vision] 
Stereoscopic Vision 1281: 


Stereotaxic Techniques [See Brain Stim- 
ulation, Chemical Brain Stimulation, 


Electrical Brain Stimulation] 
Stereotyped Attitudes 11624, 12140, 
12191, 12288, 12348, 12547, 12628, 12665 
S Behavior 12139 


Sterilization (Sex) [See Castration, Male 
Castration, Ovariectomy] 

Steroids [See Cholesterol Corticoster- 
oids, Corticosterone, Hydrocortisone] 
Stimulation [See also Afferent Stimula- 
tion, Auditory Stimulation, Aversive 
Stimulation, Brain Stimulation, Chemi- 
cal Brain Stimulation, Electrical Brain 
Stimulation, Perceptual Stimulation, 
Prismatic Stimulation, Self Stimulation, 
Tactual Stimulation, Taste Stimulation, 
Visual Stimulation] 12452 

Stimulus (Conditioned) [See Conditioned 
Stimulus] 

Stimulus Ambiguity 12399 

Stimulus Attenuation 11897 

Stimulus 11877 

Stimulus Complexity 11258, 11343, 
11413, 11416, 11459, 11558, 11996 
Stimulus Control 11456, 11477, 11843, 
11895, 11897, 12986, 13279 

Stimulus Deprivation [See Food Depri- 
vation, ery E Social 
Deprivation, Social Isolation, Water 
Deprivation] 

Stimulus Discrimination 11295, 11351, 
11370, 11391, 11396, 11403, 11419, 
11461, 11462, 11468, 11470, 11477, 
11587, 11607, 11707, 11727, 11753, 
11852, 11855, 11874, 11891, 11897, 
11910, 11912, 11965, 11990 

Stimulus Duration 11278, 11295, 11302, 


11326, 11355, 11843, 11884, 11899, 
11947, 13423 

Stimulus Exposure Time [See Stimulus 
Duration] 


Stimulus Frequency 11445, 11501, 11850, 
12373, 12396 
Stimulus Generalization 11662, 11901, 
12092, 12986 
Stimulus Intensity 11291, 11315, 11316, 
11362, 11559, 11582, 11610, 11681, 11872 
Stimulus Intervals [See Interstimulus 
Interval, Intertrial Interval] 
Stimulus Novelty 11495, 11529, 11680, 
11862, 11867, 11932, 11961, 11996, 
12654, 13139 
Stimulus Parameters [See also Interstim- 
ulus Interval, Intertrial Interval, Stimu- 
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lus Attenuation, Stimulus Complexity, 
Stimulus Duration, Stimulus Frequency, 
Stimulus Intensity, Stimulus Novelty, 
Stimulus Salience, Stimulus Similarity, 
Stimulus Variability] 11905 

Stimulus Pattern [See Stimulus Variabili- 


icis Presentation Methods [See also 
Tachis! ic Presentation] 11344, 
11350, 11426, 11446, 11461, 11492, 
11509, 11897, 12372, 12379, 12595, 12656 
Stimulus Salience 11351, 11479, 11491, 
11522, 11990, 12042, 12329, 12729, 13125 
Stimulus Similarity 11419, 11442, 11465, 
11496, 11507, 11520, 12014, 12053 
Stimulus Variability 11370, 11390, 11421, 
11445, 11489, 11516 
Stochastic Modeling [See Markov 


Chains] 

Strabismus 12754, 12774, 12823 

Strain Differences (Animal) [See Animal 
Breeding, Genetics] 

Strategies 11393, 11475, 12037, 12233, 
13406 


[See Physical 


Stress [See also Environmental Stress, 
Occupational Stress, ` Physiological 
Stress, Psychological Stress, Social 
Stress, Stress Reactions] 11500, 12183 
Stress Reactions 11609, 11626, 12224, 
12834 

Movement [See Apparent 
Movement] 
Stroke (Cerebrum) [See Cerebrovascular 
Accidents] 
Stroop Color Word Test 12745 
Se Activism 12151, 12212, 13067, 
Student Attitudes 12127, 12212, 12229, 
12510, 13067, 13068, 13075, 
13083, 13084, 13090, 13098, 
13110, 13128, 13141, 13146, 
13181, 13182, 13189, 13197, 
13219, 13247 
Student Protest [See Student Activism] 
Student Teachers 13068, 13075, 13092, 
13094 
Students [See Business Students, College 
Students, Elementary School Students, 
Graduate Students, High School Stu- 
dents, Junior College Students, Junior 
High School Students, Kinder; 
Students, Medical Students, Nursing 
Students, ROTC Students, Special Edu- 
cation Students, Vocational School Stu- 
dents] 
Studies (Followup) [See Followup Stud- 
es 


H 

Studies (Longitudinal) [See Longitudinal 
Studies] 

Study Habits 13117, 13185, 13194 
Stuttering 12749, 12750 
SE [See Brain Lesions] 
Subculture (Anthropological) 12162 
Submissiveness [See Obedience] 

E T (Mental) [See Mental Re- 
tardation] 


professional Personnel [See Parapro- 
fessional Personnel] 
Success [See Achievement] 
Successive Contrast [See Brightness Per- 
ception] 
Succinylcholine 13020 
Suffering 11288, 12180 


[See also Blood Sugar, Glucose] 

11610, 11867, 11947 
12695 

Suicide 12587, 12660, 12663, 12675, 
12692, 12693, 12695, 12699, 12700, 12702 
Suicide (Attempted) [See Attempted 
Suicide] 
Suicide Prevention Centers 13003 
12986 soa! 
Superior Colliculus 11584, 11768 


Serene [See Management Person- 
nel] : 


Support (For Theories) [See Professional 
Contribution] 
Supportive Psychotherapy [See Psychoth- 


erapy] 

(Conditioned) [See Condi- 
tioned Suppression] 
Surgery also Adrenalectomy, Cas- 
tration, Heart Surgery, Hemispherecto- 
my, Induced Abortion, Male Castration, 
Neurosurgery, Core I Sympathec: 
tomy, Th Wee 12534, 12553 
Surgical Patients 13022, 13061 
Surveys 11190, 11230, 11270, 
12583 
Surveys (Interest) [See Interest Invento- 


12831, 


12310, 


ries 
Surveys (Opinion) [See Attitude Meas- 
ures 

E (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures] 

Susceptibility (Hypnotic) [See Hypnotic 
Susceptibility] 

Sweat 11634 

Sweden 12148, 12475, 13070, 
13110, 13137 

Sweetness [See Taste Stimulation] 
Swimming 11692, 12966 

Syllables 12767 : 
Syllogistic Reasoning [See Inductive 
Deductive Reasoning] 

Symbolism 11890, Bozi, 12039, 12125, 
12126, 12142, 12214 
Sympathectomy 11795 
Sympathetic Nervous System 
11633, 11745 EE SS 
Sympathol; Drugs [See Reserpine 
Fc wie i Amines [See Amphe- 
tamine, Catecholamines, Dextroamphe- 
tamine, Dopamine, Epinephrine, Meth- 
amphetamine, Norepinephrine] 
Sympathomimetic Droge [See Ampheta- 
mine, Catecholamines, Dextroampheta- 
mine, Dopamine, EE Fenflura- 
mine, Isoproterenol, Methamphetamine, 
Norepinephrine] ` 
Symposia [See Professional Meetings 
And Symposia] 

Symptom Remission 13054 ` 
Symptoms [See also Anoxia, Apnea, 
Ataxia, Catalepsy, Coma, Convulsions, 
Delirium, Distractibility, Dyskinesia, 
Fatigue, Headache, Hyperkinesis, Hy- 
perthermia, Hypoglycemia, Hypother- 
mia, Insomnia, 1graine Headache, 
Obesity, Pain, Psychogenic Pain, Respir- 
atory Distress, Shock, Spasms, Tremor, 
Vomiting] 12804, 12882, 12904 
Synapses 11617, 11650 

Syndromes [See Delirium Tremens, 
Downs Syndrome, Korsakoffs Psycho- 
sis, Presenile Dementia, Senile Dementi- 
a] 


13076, 


11550, 


een t€ 


Syntax [See also Sentence Struct 
11431, 11970, 12048, 12049, 12058, "27 
Systematic i 

12945, 12951, 12978, 12979, 12983 
Systems Analysis 13078, 13133 

Systems [See Also Related Terms] 11179 
Systolic Pressure 12766, 13020 


T Groups [See Sensitivity Training] 
T Mazes 11869 

Tachistoscopic Presentation 11329, 11458 
Tactual Discrimination [See Tactual Per- 
ception] 

Tactual P. ion 11284, 11285, 11291, 
11462, 12792 "^ 

Tactual Stimulation 11599, 11746, 11875 
Talent [See Ability] 

Talented [See Gifted] 

Task Analysis 13211, 13391 

Task Complexity 11407, 11408, 11411, 
11443, 11444, 11472, 11529, 12042, 
12438, 12687, 13355, 13359 

Task Difficulty [See Task Complexity] 
Taste Discrimination [See Taste Percep- 
tion] 

Taste Perception 11670, 11673, 11722, 
11947, 11955 

Taste Stimulation 11582, 11610 
Taxonomies 12407, 12623, 13258, 13296, 
13311, 13341 

Tay Sachs Disease [See Amaurotic Fa- 
milial Idiocy] 

Tea (Drug) E Caffeine] 

Teacher (Evaluation of) [See Personnel 
Evaluation, Teachers] 

Teacher Attitudes 12212, 12352, 13066, 
13079, 13084, 13092, 13093, 13096, 
13097, 13104, 13105, 13111, 13112, 
13113, 13204, 13219 

Teacher Characteristics [See also Teach- 
er Attitudes, Teacher Personality] 13075, 
13077, 13087, 13090, 13091, 13100, 
13103, 13107 

Teacher Education [See also Inservice 
Teacher Education] 13068, 13075, 13089, 
13094, 13136, 13165, 13216, 13220, 
13223, 13229, 13236 

Teacher Effectiveness [See Teacher 
Characteristics} 

Teacher Personality 13088, 13098, 13104 
Teacher Student Interaction 13077, 


13079, 13081, 13088, 13089, 13092, 
13093, 13096, 13098, 13105, 13111, 
13112, 13118, 13146, 13171, 13172, 


13204, 13224, 13227 

Teacher Training [See Teacher Educa- 
tion] 

Teachers [See also College Teachers, 
Elementary School Teachers, Special 
Education Teachers, Student Teachers] 
12523, 12567, 13005, 13101, 13105, 
13107, 13113, 13171, 13282, 13292, 13305 
Teaching [See also Audiovisual Instruc- 
tion, Computer Assisted Instruction, 
Educational Audiovisual Aids, Group 
Instruction, Individualized Instruction, 
Lecture Method, Lesson Plans, n 
Classroom Method, Peer Tutoring, Pro- 
ramed Instruction, Reading Materials, 
eaching Methods, Televised Instruc- 
tion, Tutoring] 12107, 13071, 13090, 
13091, 13100, 13104, 13106, 13107, 


13154, 13156, 13223 
d i [See Programed 
Instruction] 
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Teaching Methods [See also Audiovisual 
Instruction, Computer Assisted Instruc- 
tion, Group Instruction, Individualized 
Instruction, Lecture Method, Lesson 

1 Classroom Method, Peer 
Tutorin, Programed Instruction, Tele- 
vised Instruction, Tutorin, d 11242, 

2548, 1254 5 


o: 12541, 
59, 13115, 13116, 13120, 13124, 
13125, 13128, 13130, 13131, 13142, 
13146, 13148, 13151, 13152, 13155, 
13156, 13164, 13169, 13171, 13173, 
13175, 13211, 13213, 13215, 13219, 
13226, 13228, 13234, 13259, 13266, 13271 
Tean Soe die E 
'eenagers lescents| 
Teeth (Anatomy) 11577, 12802 
Telecommunications Media [See Closed 
Circuit Television, Television Advertis- 
Hd 
Te [See also Amygdaloid 
Body, Caudate Nucleus, Cerebral Cor- 
is Cerebral Es Frontal Lobe, 
ippocampus, Limbic System, Motor 
Cortex, Occipita Lobe, Temporal Lobe, 
Visual Cortex] 11677 
Telephone Hot Lines [See Hot Line 
Services] 
Televised Instruction 13174 
Television [See Closed Circuit Televi- 
sion, Television Advertisin, 


Temperature (Skin) [See Skin Tempera- 
ture] 

Temperature Effects [See also Cold 
Effects, Heat Effects] 11589, 11604, 
11642, 11692 

Temporal Lobe 12789, 12818 i. 
Tenure (Occupational) [See Occupation- 


al Tenure] 

H (Psychological) [See Psy- 
chological deu) 

Territoriality 11750, 11926, 11928, 11932, 
11953, 12225, 12235 ; 

Test (Achievement) [See Achievement 
Measures] : 

Test (Aptitude) [See Aptitude Measures] 
Test (Intelligence) Bee Intelligence 
Measures] 

Test Administration 11215, 12054 

Test Anxiety 11546, 11602, 12090, 12504, 
12952, 13286 

Test Bias (Cultural) [See Cultural Test 
Fe? Construction [See also Content 
Analysis (Test), Cultural Test Bias, 
Difficulty Level (Test), Item Anal SiS 
(Test), Test Items, Test Reliability, Test 
Standardization, Test Validity] 11211, 
11221, 11225, 11229, 11232, 11237, 
11452, 12159, 12175, 12285, 12391, 
12446, Eo 

s Sege [See Test Standardi- 
zation) 

Reliability 11222, 11223, 11226, 
n ECH 12007, 12175, 12271, 
12391, 12590, 12615, 12618, 12663, 
12745, 13107, 13272, 13275 
Test Scores 11231, 11253, 12465, 12719, 
13257, 13268 
Test Standardization 11231 


Test Validity 11221, 11222, 11224, 11228, 
11229, 11230, 11233, 11234, 11237, 
11452, 11624, 12007, 12175, 12271, 


12391, 12447, 12512, 12591, 12596, 
ee e KS 12672, 12718, 

d , 13197, 13264, 13275, 
13287, 133 no 


end (Expert) [Sce Expert Testimo- 


n 
Testing [See Content Analysis (Test), 
Cultural Test Bias, Difficulty CH 
(Test), Item. Analysis (Test), Rating, 
Scaling (Testing), Scoring (Testing), Test 
Administration, Test Items, Test Relia- 
bility, Test Standardization, Test Validi- 
t 


Ton. ci i 
Testing) (Hypothesis) [See Hypothesis 


Testing (Job Applicant) [Sce Job Appli- 


cant Screening) 

Testing [See also Forced 
Choice (Testing Method), Multiple 
Choice (Testing Method)] 11185, 12046, 
13193, 13279 

‘Testosterone 11733, 11749, 11773, 11797 
Tests [See Measurement 

Tests (Personality) [: Personality 
Measures] 


Tests (Statistical) [See Statistical Tests] 
Tetrah: 11709, 1174, 


11740, 11741, 11762, 11767, 11783, 
11784, 11786, 11796, 11803, 11804, 
11806, 11814, 11818, 11828, 11861 
Thalamic Nuclei 11825 


Thalamus [See also Geniculate Bodies 
(Thalamus), Thalamic Nuclei] 11676, 
11680, 11808, 12801 

Theft 12330, 12673 E 
Thematic Apperception Test 
12462, 12489 


Theology [See Religion 
Theoria df rer Ino, 13269 


Theories IC Also Related Terms] 
11192, 11195, 11199 
Theory of Evolution 11200, 11417, 11548 


Theory Verification 13396 
Abortion [See Induced 


eer Community 12956, 12968 

Therapeutic Techniques (P 

[See Psychotherapeutic Techniques} 
Attitudes [See Therapist Char- 


12118, 


acteristics} 


Characteristics 12561, 12865, 
13049 ; k 
Effectiveness [See Therapist 
Characteristics) K 
[See Therapist 

Characteristics] 


Patient Interaction [See Psy- 

tic Processes] 
chotherapeutic " see Therapist 
Characteristics] 


Trainees 12512, 12561 
Se 
ierapy| 

(Encounter Group) ieee En- 


ter Group Therapy] 
er 
Therapy (individual) [See Individual 


thera] 
GE Teen Shock) [See Insulin 
Shock EUH x 
Therapy (Music) [See Music Therapy] 
Theta 12935 
[See also Abstraction, Induc- 
tive Deductive Reasoning, Inference, 


Logical Thinking, Reasoning] 11454, 
12597 

Thirst 11742 

Thoracic Nerves [See Spinal Nerves] 
Thorazine [See Chlorpromazine] 
Thought Disturbances [See also Amnesia, 
Delusions, Perseveration] 12572, 12582, 


12605, 12613 
Threat 11531, 11992, 12240, 12319, 
12680 


Threat Postures 11934, 11944 
Thresholds [See also uL 
olds, Critical Flicker Fusion Threshold, 
Dark Adaptation, Pain Thresholds, Sen- 
sory Adaptation, Visual Thresholds] 
11560, 11652, 11705, 11755 
Thyroid Disorders [See Hyperthyroid- 
ism] 
Thyroid Extract 12894 
Thyroid Stimulating Hormone [See Thy- 
rotropin] 
Thyroidectomy 13021 
Thyrotropic Hormone [See Thyrotropin] 
Thyrotropin 12877 
Time [See also Interresponse Time] 
11382, 11503, 12293 
Time (Interresponse) [See Interresponse 
Time] 
Time Disorientation 11784 
Time Estimation 11606, 11630 
Time Perception [See also Time Estima- 
tion] 11289, 11293, 11295, 11298, 11301, 
11429, 12067, 12991 
Tiredness [See Fatigue] 
Tissues (Body) [See also Membranes, 
Nictitating Membrane] 11828 
Toads 11566, 11913 
Tobacco Smoking 11710, 12166, 12184, 
12199, 12352, 12852, 12955 
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5. Sorting requirements: (References are sorted chronologically by year. Indicate if you wish to have them sorted alpha- 
betically by author as well.) 


Author sort 


6. Intended use of search results: 


Item 2. Descriptors relevant to the main topic: 
interest. 


Provide a list of words or phrases that indicate the subject matter of prime 


Example: Career Motivation 
Career Preference 
Career Aspirations 


Item 3. Descriptors limiting the main 
of interest. 


topic: Provide a list of words or phrases that will indicate the Specific subject matter 


Example: Socioeconomic Status Birth Order 
Social Class Women 
Educational Level Females 


Item 4: Search qualifications: Once the subject matter of the search has been defined, you may wish to refine it with specific 
requirements such as population, time frame, etc. These qualifications are often essential to information need. However, they 
can unnecessarily limit the search, causing retrieval of few of the relevant references. Therefore, consider your requirements 
carefully. 


—— 


— > 


Item 5: Sorting requirements: Please indicate if you wish to have references sorted alphabetically by author, with the con- 
sideration that no sort specification will result in less processing time and therefore less cost. 


: Item 6: Intended use of search results: Provide a description of how the references resulting from your search will be used 
(e.g., definition of a research project, preparation of an article, proposal preparation, dissertation, etc.). 


2. Descriptors relevant to the main topic: 3. Descriptors limiting the main topic: 


order not to limit unnecessarily the range of references to be re- 


4. Search qualifications: (Caution should be exercised in but wil attempt to avoid types of iterate tht are afina in 


trieved. We may not always be able to meet your precise nee 
terest to you.) i 
3- Population: human ———— — animal specific anima 
S D 


adolescents — — college 
b. Age group (approximate): infants e children 


adults —— —— aged 


ly.) From 
c. Publication date: (Current data base contains PA entries 1967 to present only.) Fr 


em sorted alpha- 


i icate i i thi 
5. Sorting requirements: (References are sorted chronologically by year. Indicate if you wish to have 
betically by author as well.) 


C Author sort 


6. Intended use of search results: 


fi 


PASAR (Psychological Abstracts Search and Retrieval) 
is a service operated by the American Psychological Associa- 
tion for the benefit of individual users of psychology-related 
information. PASAR information specialists can assist you in 
thoroughly exploring—and retrieving highly specific refer- 
ences from—the PA data base, which contains the more than 
140,000 records published in the journal from 1967 to the 
present. 


The PASAR Request Form has been designed to assist you in constructing a comprehensive statement of your search ire- 
ments. It is important that you make this statement specific and complete. Please provide any additional information «i you 
think will be-of help. Instructions for completing each item are provided below and on the reverse side. 

G 


Item 1. Narrative statement of search topic: Describe the search topic in much the same way you would construc! » long 


title for a report. 


Example: The effects of socioeconomic status, educational level, or birth order op career motivation in women. 


dd 


---I---------PASAR Request Form - — — - - ———- 


FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 


Search Request No. 
Search Time 

Date Received 
Date Sent 
APA Invoice No. 


TEA - 


- Charges for processing a PASAR request are based on ‘the 


Psychological Abstracts Information Serv Lo 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATI N 


amount of computer time required*to perform a search, 
Typically these charges range from"$40 to $60. The total 
chargé for a search is based on its complexity and is in most 
cases unrelated to the number of references retriever’. F 
example, a complex search strategy involving many 
or limiting factors may require more computer time 
result in fewer references retrieved than a broat se: 
few limiting factors. 


PA index terms and conceptually related words cr es 
are combined in Boolean statements to define searc! 
eters, PASAR's natural language search capa)ili: 
rapid retrieval of mmo that would remain lost he 
manual searcher devoting months to the same task 
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1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


Address to which response should be mailed: 


Name 


Billing Address (if different from mailing address): 


Name ` ES E 


Organization 


Street 


Organization 


City State 


Street 


Area Code and Telephone No. 


City State 


Purchase Order No. (if available)  — ———————— — — 


1. Narrative statement of search topic: 


7 IE 


